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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1959 

The  Hoiise  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ecclesiastes  8:  13:  /  know  that  it  shall 
be  well  with  them  that  fear  God. 

Eternal  God.  ovir  Father,  who  art  the 
gracious  benefactor  of  all  mankind,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  impart  unto  us  that 
divine  wisdom  and  strength  which  will 
enable  us  to  see  our  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities more  clearly,  understand  them 
more  wisely,  and  perform  them  more 
faithfully. 

Grant  that  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  all  the  Members  of  this  legislative 
body  may  be  blessed  with  clear  minds 
and  courageous  hearts,  making  them 
equal  to  the  desperate  needs  of  oiu:  day 
and  generation. 

Bless  our  beloved  country  and  all  the 
nations  with  whom  we  are  united  in  the 
great  task  of  defending  the  sacred  herit- 
age of  freedom  and  In  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ACCURACY  IN  NEWSPAPER 
REPORTING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  raise  one  voice 
in  opposition  to  this  great  self-righteous 
crusade  which  the  press  of  the  country 
has  taken  upon  itself  to  conduct  against 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  concerning  relatives  and 
alleged  relatives  on  the  payroll.  I  think 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered. 
If  the  press  really  wants  to  do  some  work 
on  the  subject  of  nepotism,  I  suggest  that 
they  put  in  a  little  legwork  in  the  various 
Federal  bureaus,  agencies,  and  depart- 
ments. 

As  an  example  of  how  careless  and  in- 
efficient has  been  the  type  of  reporting  on 
this  particular  issue,  in  a  story  which 
was  published  yesterday  imder  a  head- 
line indicating  that  65  Members  of  the 
House  have  relatives  on  their  payroll, 
they  listed  a  yoimg  lady  who  is  employed 
in  my  office  whose  maiden  name  happens 


to  be  Smith  but  who.  unfortunately,  is 
not  related  to  me.  I  wish  she  were,  espe- 
cially in  election  years,  because  she  be- 
longs to  a  family  that  is  highly  regarded 
in  my  district.  But  that  particular  error 
could  have  been  corrected  in  SO  seconds 
by  a  telephone  call  to  my  office.  In  fact, 
several  newspapers  and  news  services 
which  have  a  regard  for  the  truth  did 
correct  the  error.  Unfortunately  the  As- 
sociated Press  indicated  no  regard  for 
accuracy  in  the  story  they  filed.  They 
acted  on  the  assiunption  that  because 
two  people  in  one  office  happened  to  be 
named  Smith  they  were  related. 

I  should  be  glad  to  claim  kinship  with 
all  the  Smiths  in  the  country,  especially 
those  in  my  district,  but  I  hope  the  press 
of  the  country  will  find  more  vital  mat- 
ters on  which  to  report  in  Washington. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEES 

The  S?Ei^KER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  com- 
mittees: 

Febbttabt  25,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbttrh. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
U.S.  Cap.tol,  Washington,  D.C. 

DzAS  Ml.  Speaker:  I  herewith  offer  my 
resignation  item  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  the  Committee  oq  the 
Jullclary. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasiire  to 
wcrk  with  the  members  of  these  committees. 
and  X  regret  that  I  mvist  discontinue  this 
association.  ^ 

Sincerely  yoxu*. 

Albebt  H.  Bosch. 
Member  of  Congresa. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oflfer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  183)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  Albert  H.  Bosch.  New 
York,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Ways  and  Means. . 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

Mr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  cf  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Daniel  Reed,  of  New  York,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  was  postponed 
and  has  not  yet  been  held.  As  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  American  group 
I  am  calling  a  meeting  of  the  American 
group  ofthe  Interparliamentary  Union 
for  10  o'clock  Friday  morning.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Vandenberg 
Room  at  the  other  end  of  the  CapitoL 
All  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  members  of  the  American  group 
and  all  Members  cf  Congress  interested 
in  the  work  and  programs  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  are  urged  to  at- 
tend this  meeting*  on  Friday  morning. 
At  the  meeting  officers  will  be  elected 
and  other  matters  of  importance  will  be 
considered. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Will  the  gentleman 
in  connection  with  his  remarks  give  us 
information  as  to  how  the  members  of 
that  organization  are  selected? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  that.  I  would  suggest  that  any- 
one interested  in  the  work  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  might  very  well 
read  Dan  Rsed's  last  extension  of  re- 
marks, which  I  had  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  the  day  before  he  died.  It  is  his 
annual  report. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion because  many  Members  have  spoken 
to  me  of  their  interest  in  it,  and  par- 
ticularly their  desire  to  attend  some  of 
the  meetings.  So  far  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  very  mucM  about  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Heed's  report  con- 
tains full  informationl  concerning  the 
Interparliamentary  Union;  and  I  sug- 
gest that  anyone  interested  read  the  re- 
port. If  the  Vandenberg  Room  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  Mem- 
bers attending  the  meeting,  another 
ro<Mn  win  be  made  available  and  some- 
one will  be  at  the  door  of  the  Vanden- 
berg Room  to  direct  Members  to  the  place 
of  the  meeting.  I  hope  that  the  meeting 
will  be  well  attended. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  : 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  '  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
^  so  many  milliona  throughout  the  land.  I 
am  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
growth  and  volume  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment. 

When  a  country  like  ours  has  approx- 
imately 5  million  workers  unemployed 
then  it  is  time  to  do  something— do  some- 
thing more  than  prattle  bright  predic- 
tions that  things  are  going  to  be  better 
by  and  by. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  bureaucrats  and 
economists  to  take  the  long  view  and 
console  themselves  with  self-serving  ob- 
servations that  before  the  end  of  the 
year  things  arexoing  to  better— but  the 
man  out  of  work  is  concerned  with  the 
here — and  now.  The  head  of  a  family 
cannot  maintain  his  household  on  statis- 
tics no  matter  how  they  are  twisted  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority  on  this  subject,  not  be- 
cause I  am  an  economist,  but  rather, 
because  I  am  living  with  the  problem. 
Right  in  my  own  own  district  in  nearby 
Maryland,  many  thousands  are  unem- 
ployed. There  are  hard  realities  there 
that  will  net  bend  to  theorizing — these 
are  able-bodied,  willing  workers  who  ask 
not  for  relief  or  Government  benefits  but 
only  the  chance  for  a  job  so  they  can 
support  their  families  and  maintain 
themselves  in  self-respect. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
welfare  and  the  well-being  of  these  idle 
workers,  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families,  and  I  am  also  concerned  as  to 
what  their  enforced  idleness  means  to 
our  national  defense  and  our  national 
economy. 

As  I  am  not  an  economist,  neither  am 
I  a  military  strategist,  but  my  common- 
sense  tells  me  that  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  threat  like  the  Soviet  military 
machine  and  aggressive  policies  form, 
then  I  know  we  cannot  in  safety  afford 
to  have  millions  of  unemployed  in  our 
great  land. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  we  must  be 
equally  concerned  with  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  put  the  jobless  back  to  work 
as  we  are  with  missiles  and  submarines 
and  other  instruments  of  defense.  In 
order  to  support  the  kind  of  a  defense 
program^we  need  for  national  safety  and 
survival,  we  need  a  strong  economy,  with 
fvill  emplojmsient.  It  has  been  said  time 
and  time  again  that  the  Nation's  military 
strength  can  only  be  as  strong  as  the 
homefront. 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  in  my  home  district. 
In  Hagerstown,  in  fact,  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed a  large  cutback  in  the  operating 
force  of  an  airplane  manufacturer.  This 
unpleasant  development  is  made  all  the 
more  serious,  to  my  mind,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  brought  about  because 
of  Government  policy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  moment 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  one  plane  over  another,  nor  am 
I  going  to  pose  as  an  expert  in  materiel. 
I  do  feel  justified,  however,  in  saying  that 
it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  prudent  pol- 
icy, in  the  conduct  of  our  military  pro- 
curement, to  give  due  regard  to  the 
Status  of  a  company,  its  backlog  in  or- 
ders, the  economic  climate  of  its  com- 


munity, and  other  related  matters.  I 
say  it  is  good  business  and  wise  provi- 
sion for  our  Government  to  spread  its 
procurement  so  that  efficient  facilities 
can  be  maintained  in  operation,  that 
going  concerns  be  kept  in  business,  that 
orders  be  placed  so  as  to  sustain  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  in  all  sections 
of  the  Nation  and  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  And  especially  when  the 
product  is  of  demonstrated  proficiency, 
fulfills  a  needed  requirement,  and  is  the 
lifeline  of  the  manufacturing  operation. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
serious  economic  trouble  in  my  district 
and  I  say  that  to  allow  this  condition 
to  continue  is  highly  injurious  not  only 
to  us  but  also  to  the  national  welfare. 
We.  of  course,  have  no  monopoly  on  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  scores  and 
scores  of  communities  and  regions 
throughout  the  United  States  are  sorely 
afflicted  with  unemployment,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  so  troubled  for  a  long 
time. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our 
people  everywhere  that  these  sore  spots 
be  cured.  They  can  ultimately  injure  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  grievous- 
ly. This  continuing  and  growing  prob- 
lem Of  joblessness  makes  a  poor  exhibit 
in  Uncle  Sam's  showcase  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  global  competition  with  the 
police  state  economics  of  the  Communist 
empire.  Not  only  are  we  greatly  injur- 
ing ourselves  at  home  by  the  continued 
neglect  of  this  problem,  but  with-  every 
uncommitted  country  in  the  world  we 
are  making  a  iJoor  showing  for  our  cap- 
italistic system.  Every  dictate  of  sound 
economics,  provident  leadership,  and  in- 
ternational competition  demands  that  we 
get  on  with  the  task  of  solving  this 
menacing  problem  of  unemployment. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  downright  foolhardy 
for  us  to  go  into  the  arena  against  the 
totalitarian  opponent  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  back,  and  that's  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  drift  along  with 
upward  of  5  million  of  our  available 
workers  unemployed.  This  is  not  the 
American  system:  this  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way— we  can  do  better,  so  let  us 
tackle  this  challenging  problem  head  on 
without  any  further  delay. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  privilege  of  introducing  a  bill  em- 
bracing constructive  proposals  for  area 
redevelopment  a  conipanion  bill  to  H.R. 
3466,  introduced  by  Congressman  Flood, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  given  the  speedy 
consideration  that  is  warranted  in  view 
of  the  growing  proportions  of  the  imem- 
ployment  problem. 


ESTHER  WHEELER,  OP 
*  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mmute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
rise  to  address  the  House  on  this  occa- 
sion.   Yesterday  there  passed  into  the 


Great  Beyond  one  of  thp  finest  characters 
I  have  ever  known  and  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  loyal  of  friends  I  have  ever 
possessed. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  Maiden,  Mass., 
died  all  that  could  die  of  Mrs.  Esther 
Wheeler,  after  an  extremely  painful  Ill- 
ness. Although  this  unrelenting  disease 
of  cancer  claimed  the  body  of  Esther 
Wheeler,  her  noble  and  beautiful  spirit 
will  live  on  in  the  memory  of  her  friends 
and  associates  forever. 

Because  of  her  interest  in  Government, 
her  enthusiasm  of  work  and  association, 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
art  of  politics.  I  am  anxious  to  bring 
her  life  and  contributions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
at  this  time. 

Esther  Wheeler  was  a  New  England 
Republican.  For  many  years  she  was 
extremely  active  and  worked  unselfishly 
in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  Party. 
She  was  loyal  to  her  party,  but  also  fair 
in  her  dealings  with  the  Democratic 
Party.  Esther  Wheeler  knew  that  the 
stability  of  American  government  de- 
pended upon  a  healthy  two-party  system. 
Although  she  worked  hard  for  her  own 
party,  the  Republican  Party,  she  knew 
others  had  a  right  to  believe  in  their 
party  likewise,  and  that  the  Democratic 
Party  was  necessary  just  as  much  as  was 
the  Republican  Party  in  American 
politicar  life. 

In  her  work  in  the  Republican  Party. 
Esther  Wheeler  brought  kindness  and 
courtesy,  enthusiasm  and  spirit  to  the 
RepubUcan  cause.  Republicans  through- 
out the  United  States  could  profit  very 
well  by  her  example.  Within  her  gentle- 
ness and  her  enthusiasm  was  also  to  be 
found  a  rare  sense  of  humor  and  the 
ability  of  the  light  toUch  which  greatly 
helped  during  those  moments  when  situ- 
ations became  tried  and  difficult. 

Throughout  Massachusetts.  Esther 
Wheeler  was  identified  with  many  civic 
activities.  She  was  always  ready  to  join 
in  any  activity  that  might  prove  benefi- 
cial to  her  community  as  well  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Be- 
cause of  her  attractiveness,  her  fineness, 
and  her  ability,  people  were  anxious  to 
work  with  her  and  found  It  easy  to  coop- 
erate with  her  in  various  activities. 

In  1953,  Esther  Wheeler  served  as  Re- 
publican National  Committee  member 
for  Massachusetts.  Her  service  on  the 
national  committee  brought  her  Into 
contact  with  many  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democratic  political  leaders  all  over 
the  United  States.  She  became  well 
known  througout  the  country  and  was 
highly  respected  for  her  ability,  her  in- 
tegrity, her  courtesy,  and  gentleness. 
Tirelessly  and  selflessly,  she  worked  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  and  when  the  heat  of 
the  campaigns  was  over,  she  continued 
her  efforts  to  strengthen  those  areas 
where  her  party  needed  strengthening. 
She  was  versatile  and  a  person  possess- 
ing constructive  suggestions.  She  was 
always  ready  to  help  the  candidates  seek- 
ing election  on  the  RepubUcan  ticket 
whether  they  were  seeking  major  or 
minor  public  office. 

Esther  Wheeler  was  a  leader.  But 
above  all,  I  can  truly  and  honorably  say, 
she  was  a  great  American.    She  was  one 
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of  those  great  and  rare  persons  that  be- 
cause of  their  life  on  earth,  they  have 
made  life  for  their  contemporaries  and 
those  who  follow  fuller,  finer,  and  richer. 
Because  of  her  and  all  that  she  accom- 
plished, I  thank  God  for  permitting  her 
to  live  during  these  tim6s.  In  her  own 
way  she  made  her  contribution  to  this 
period  of  American  political  Ufe.  She 
has  carved  her  place  in  Massachusetts 
political  history  as  well  as  In  that  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  friend.  I  mourn  with  the 
hundreds  who  were  her  friends.  May 
her  soul  rest  in  peace. 


CBS  TELEVISION 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
saw  and  heard  the  Old  Vic  Players  in 
"Hamlet"  last  night  on  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  from  9:30  until  11. 

This  v/as  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
video  winter  season.  I  can  think  of  no 
program  in  recent  years  which  was  bet- 
ter done  from  a  cultural  standpoint.  We 
need  more  of  this  on  TV. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  FCC  are 
Interested  in  better  programing.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  networks  have  been  trying 
to  improve  programing  as  time  has 
passed,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  One  of  the  ways  to  keep  pay  TV  out 
of  the  picture  is  a  constantly  improved 
program  for  the  major  networks. 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  Stanton  at 
CBS.  This  was  a  great  production  last 
night,  and  well-deserved  congratulations 
are  in  order. 


COMMISSION  ON  COUNTRY  LIFE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  establish  a  Commission  on  Coun- 
try Life. 

It  just  might  be  that,  at  first  glance. 
Members  of  this  body— ^who  are  called 
upon  daily  to  study  proposals  and  pro- 
grams of  major  Importance  to  our  coun- 
try— might  be  tempted  to  i>ostpone  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  just  another  academic  and  scho- 
lastic appraisal  of  country  living. 

The  fact  is  that  the  need  for  this  Com- 
mission is  of  a  top-priority  nature — and 
that  far  from  being  an  "Ivory  tower" 
study  group,  this  Commission  would 
come  to  grip>s  with  the  very  real  prob- 
lems confronting  a  large  and  important 
segment  of  our  people. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  three  very 
graphic  reasons  for  the  formation  of  this 
Commission. 

These  reasons  might  weH  be  called  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 


The  past  amply  illustrates  the  need  for 
this  Commission.  Fifty-one  years  ago» 
there  were  people  who  were  convinced 
that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
appointing  just  another  impractical 
study  group  when  he  assigned  a  group 
of  people  to  the  first  Commission  on 
Country  Life. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  from  the 
recommendations  of  this  first  Commis- 
sion came  the  impetus  for  many  modern 
rural  programs  which  we  today  accept  as 
commonplace.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  first  Commission  performed  an  enor- 
mous service  to  our  coimtry  by  outlining 
the  necessary  steps  for  our  country  to 
take  in  order  to  close  the  gaps, in  social 
and  economic  dev^opment  between  the 
country  and  the  city. 

The  Country  Life  Commission  of  1908 
faced  up  to  the  challenge  which  the  20th 
century  was  imposing  not  only  on  agri- 
culture, but  on  all  the  people  who  lived 
outside  the  environs  of  the  metropolitan 
community. 

And  so  from  the  Commission  came  the 
impelling  force  for  the  great  farm  coop- 
eratives and  organizations  which  have 
played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  rural 
development.  From  that  Commaisslon 
came  the  4-H  movement  which  has 
trained  so  many  young  people  for  roles  of 
leadership  in  life  on  the  land. 

In  short,  the  lesson  we  have  from  the 
past  is  that  such  a  Commission  has  pro- 
duced and  can  again  produce  a  necessary 
blueprint  for  progressive  rural  living. 

The  present  produces  widespread  evi- 
dence for  a  new  Commission.  Probably 
there  is  no  better  assessment  of  the 
needs  of  the  present  in  rural  Uving  than 
what  has  been  compiled  by  the  American 
Country  Life  Association,  which  has  ad- 
vocated a  Commission  on  Country  Life. 

In  an  initial  proposal  which  it  has 
advanced,  the  association  says: 

Through  the  years  many  problems  have 
been  solved  or  at  least  greatly  reduced.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  willingness 
of  rural  areas  to  work  together  in  developing 
and  supporting  self-help  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. 

But  In  a  changing  society,  there  is  no  per- 
manent answer.  In  a  society  such  as  ours 
which  believes  so  strongly  In  the  Idea  of 
progress,  disequilibriums  are  the  natural  out- 
come. The  whole  does  not  move  forward  or 
respond  to  the  stresses  and  strains  In  the 
same  degree  as  some  of  its  parts.  This  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  a  society  where 
people  are  geared  to  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  action. 

Because  of  this,  it  seems  wise  from  time  to 
time  to  engage  In  a  major  stocktaking  effort. 
The  time  is  already  here  when  a  kind  of 
general  balance  sheet  for  country  living 
would  be  of  use  In  all  the  major  efforts  being 
made  to  maximize  satisfactions  of  people  who 
are  country  residents. 

The  appointment  of  a  body  of  highly 
skilled  scholars,  leaders,  and  spokesmen  for 
country  Interests,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  meaning  to  the  forces  direct- 
ing country  living  today,  would  seem  to  be  a 
practical  action. 

If  such  a  group  would  do  nothing  else  but 
come  up  with  some  Insights  on  how  the  tech- 
nological revolution  will  alter  the  concept  of 
agricultural  production  by  family  units.  It 
would  have  served  its  purpose  well. 

And  what  of  the  future?  The  ability 
of  rural  citizens — ^those  on  the  farms,  in 
the  small  communities  and  in  the  sub- 


urbs— to  solve  their  own  problems  de- 
pends on  the  tools  which  only 'concen- 
trated study  and  examination  can  give 
them  today. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  research — 
because  in  a  scientific  and  technological 
nature  this  has  been  brought  home  to 
us  with  telling  effect.  The  study  and 
blueprint  drawing  today  gear  directly 
into  tomorrow.  We  cannot  afford  to 
coast  into  tomorrow  without  adequate 
preparation,  without  the  tools  to  meet 
tomorrow  s  problems. 

These,  then,  are — it  seems  to  me — the 
most  effective  arguments  for  a  Commis- 
sion on  Country  Life.  The  record  of 
past  accomplishments,  the  need  of  today, 
and  the  forthcoming  challenges  of  to- 
morrow. 

Now,  what  of  the  machinery ,  of  this 
Commission?  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  starts  off  with  a  declaration 
of  purpose,  and  cites  the  five  readily  ap- 
parent reasons  for  its  introduction — 
stemming  from  profound  economic 
changes  affecting  all  phases  of  human 
life  and  endeavor  in  country  communi- 
ties; the  need  for  greater  awareness  on 
the  part  of  all  people  concerning  the 
interrelatedness  of  rural  and  urban 
forces  shaping  the  country  community; 
the  need  for  a  critical  smd  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  the  forces  shaping  the  coun- 
try community  by  rural  organizations; 
the  preservation  of  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual and  local  community  initiative 
in  a  time  of  great  economic  adjustment; 
and  the  necessity  for  the  Nation  to  have 
a  body  of  objective  facts,  thoughtful 
appraisal,  and  a  basis  of  value  to  enable 
our  people  to  make  wise  decisions  in 
the  area  of  country  living. 

To  implement  these  goals,  a  Commis- 
sion would  be  apr>ointed  to  study  eco- 
nomic changes  in  rural  living  during  a 
period  of  2  years.  The  Commission 
would  be  composed  of  15  members.  Nine 
of  these  would  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States — but  not  more 
than  six  of  this  number  would  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Three  members  would   be   appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  from    • 
the  majority  party  and  one  from  the 
minority  party. 

Three  members  would  be  app>ointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  from  the  majority  party  and 
one  from  the  minority  party. 

The  members  of  the  Commission 
would  then  select  a  Chairman  from  the 
membership  and  on  completion  of  its 
study  within  the  2-year  period,  would 
submit  to  the  President  and  Congress  its 
final  report,  including  recommendations 
for  legislative  action. 

This,  in  brief,  and  without  significant 
omission,  would  be  the  framework  of  the 
Commission  and  a  guide  to  its  operation. 

There  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  say 
other  than  to  underscore,  as  forcefully 
as  I  can,  the  nonpartisan  and  objective 
nature,  of  this  Commission.  Last  year  I 
was  honored  to  share  the  authorship  of  a 
bill  calling  for  a  Commission  on  Country 
Life  with  a  man  I  profoundly  admire,  the 
then  Democratic  Congressman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Brooks  Hays. 

Mr.  Hays  is  no  longer  in  this  House,  but 
I  have  met  with  him.  and  I  can  assure  my 
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colleagues  that  he  Is  Intensely  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  thi^  bill.  Beth  of  us 
agree — as  I  am  sure  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Members  in  this  body  agree- 
that  the  need  for  the  Commission  is 
evident. 

This  year  I  am  privileged  to  share  the 
authorship  with  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  group  In  this  body. 
Congressman  Clark  Thompson,  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Thompson  is.  as  you  know,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Family  Farm  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  is  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  the  Commission  would 
pursue. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  give  the 
bill  the  attention  it  deserves,  because 
there  are  few  things  we  can  do  today 
Which  will  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
future  of  our  rural  areas. 


LABOR  REFORM 


Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
nnanimous  conseht  to  address  the  House 
for  l^minute  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  ro  objection. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  labor 
situation  in  our  coimtry  seems  to  be  a 
very  pertinent  matter  in  these  times.  I 
was  mvn?h  surprised  to  receive  a  letter 
yesterday  from  one  of  the  biggest  con- 
tractors In  my  distric-  opposing  the  cut- 
ting down  of  this  prehire  time.  It  Is 
now  30  days  that  a  map  has  the  privi- 
lege of  working  and  then  deciding 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  join  r.  labor 
union.  Two  of  the  biggest  jobs  In  my 
district  in  the  last  couple  of  years  were 
hired  under  those  conditions.  I  remem- 
ber one  were  the  contractors  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Booth  &  Flynn,  who  are  very  big 
people,  and  when  they  started  to  have 
the  men  sent  down  whom  they  had  to 
employ  they  raised  an  objection  and 
said,  "We  have  30  days  to  do  this  and 
let  the  men  find  out  whether  they  want 
and  like  the  job,  and  we  should  also  have 
the  same  respect  for  us  to  see  whether 
we  like  him."  This  letter  explains  this 
situation  more  fully. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

H.  B.  Alexander  &  Son.  Inc.. 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  February  18. 1959. 
Tlie  Honorable  Walter  M.  Mum  ma. 
Sixteenth    Congressional    District,    Pennsyl- 
vania,  Houte  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deab  "Pappt":  We  are  In  favor  of  an  ef- 
fective   labor    reform    bill    without    amend- 
ments which  would  weaken  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  eo-caUed  prehire 
provisions  of  S.  505  and  the  provisions  of 
8.  748,  which  would  legalize  secondary  boy- 
cotts In  construction.  In  ovir  area  the  30-day 
period  of  employment  has  worked  satisfac- 
torily, and  feel  sure  that  a  shorter  period 
would  not  benefit  the  local  building  trades 
union  or  ourselves.  Thirty  days  gives  both 
the  union,  ourselves,  and  the  employee  be- 
ing hired  a  chance  to  understand  the  verms 
and  benefits  of  collective  bargaining. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  S.  748 
and  the  claim  of  organized  labor  that  the 
construction  Industry  considers  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  amendments  as  noncontro- 
verslal.  In  our  area  the  building  trades 
unions  continually  "police"  us  with  much 


more  vim  and  vigor  than  they  try  to  organize 
our  competition  that  plagues  us  today. 

I  thought  you  might  lllce  to  know  that  we 
have  written  a  similar  letter  to  members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee.    Your  support 
of  fair  legislation  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  and  with  best  wishes, 

Wallace  H.  /u^exandzs. 


DR    CHARLES  A.  HUFNAGEL 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  a  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no«^Jection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 22-^which  also  happened  to  be  desig- 
nated as  "Heart  Sunday"— the  Indiana 
Society  of  Washington  met  to  pay  honor 
to  a  native  Hoosier.  Appropriately 
enough,  this  man — Dr.  Charles  A. 
Hufnagel — is  known  particularly  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  heart  surgery.  He 
has  developed  a  plastic  valve  which  can 
be  surgically  Inserted  Into  the  heart 
and  has  already  saved  many  lives  as  a 
result  of  the  350  operations  of  this  sort 
Dr.  Hufnagel  has  performed. 

Although  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  L.  E.  Burney,  himself 
a  Hoosier,  was  ill,  he  had  prepared  in- 
troductoiT  remarks  which  were  read  In 
his  behalf  on  this  occasion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Dr.  Burney's  remarks  may  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  We  Hooslers 
are  proud  of  Dr.  Hufnagel  and  the  work 
that  he  has  done  to  benefit  mankind. 

Remarks  bt  L.  E.  Buhnkt,  M.D.,  Suroeon 
General,  Publtc  Health  Sehvicx,  Dfpart- 
MENT  or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

It  gives  mc  great  pleasure  and  pride,  as  a 
fellow  Hoosier  and  fellow  worker  In  the 
field  of  health,  to  salute  the  achievements  of 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Hufnagel  on  the  occasion  of 
his  being  named  "Hoosier  of  the  Tear." 

The  State  of  Indiana  may  well  be  proud, 
and  the  Nation  Is  most  fortunate,  that  Dr. 
Hufnagel  has  chosen  to  devote  his  extraordi- 
nary abilities  to  pioneering  In  the  saving  of 
human  lives.  To  my  mind,  there  can  be  no 
greater  challenge  and  no  higher  purpose. 

As  all  of  you  know.  Dr.  Hufnagel  la  a 
graduate  of  Notre  Dame  University,  and  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  at  Harvard.  He 
has  taught  at  Harvard  tmd  at  >  Georgetown 
University  here  In  Washington.  Since  1954 
he  has  been  professor  of  surgery  and  director 
of  Georgetown's  laboratory  of  experimental 
medicine.  His  particular  specialization  Ls  in 
^the  field  of  heart  surgery. 

By  following  this  specialty.  Dr.  Hufnagel 
has  tak^n  his  place  among  the  leaders  In  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  exciting  crxisades — the 
attack  on  our  greatest  health  problem. 
Every  year,  more  than  twice  as  many  Ameri- 
cans die  of  diseases  associated  with  the  heart 
and  circulatory  system  than  from  any  other 
cause.  At  the  same  time,  however,  more  and 
more  Americans  every  year  are  literally  being 
given  a  new  lease  on  life,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Hufnagel  and  his  fellow  pioneers.  Heart 
conditions  considered  ho[>ele6s  10  years  ago 
are  being  treated  successfully,  even  routinely. 
In  today's  hospitals. 

This  past  Thiirsday  I  took  part  In  a  meet- 
ing here  in  Washington  celebrating  a  decade 
of  progress  against  cardiovascular  disease. 
One  of  the  participants.  Dr.  Michael  E. 
DfBakey  of  the  Baylor  University  College 
of  Medicine,  stated  that  advancements  in 
heart  surgery  in  the  past  decade  far  surpass 


aU  previous  efforts  In  this  field,  and  credited 
this  success  to  what  he  called  "the  bold  In- 
genuity and  aggretclve  approach  characteriz- 
ing the  itirglcal  attack  on  these  grave 
diseases." 

Dr.  Hufnagel's  recent  contribution  In  de- 
vising a  plastic  valve  for  surgical  treatment 
of  the  condition  known  as  aortic  InsuHiclency 
Is  typical  of  this  progress  and  this  appronch. 
This  condition,  most  frequently  caused  by 
rheumatic  heart  disease  and  syphilis,  re- 
sults In  serious  overworking  of  the  heart 
and  may  cause  heart  failure.  In  Dr.  Uuf- 
nagel'i  operation,  a  plastic  valve,  I'a  Inchce 
long,  IS  Inserted  In  the  aorta.  The  artificial 
valve  corrects  aortic  Insufflclenry  by  pre- 
venting blood  from  flowing  back  Into  the 
heart.  Already  It  has  saved  many  lives,  and 
It  will  save  many  more. 

Dr.  DsBskey  concluded  his  talk  Thursday 
morning  with  a  prophecy.  "The  tremendous 
strides  that  have  been  mnde  In  the  past 
decade  portend  other  advances  of  even 
greater  Importince."  he  said.  "The  future 
of  cardiovascular  surgery  Is  brighter  than 
ever." 

I  am  confident  that  this  prophecy  will 
come  true,  and  that  our  Hoosier  of  the  Tear, 
who  has  made  brilliant  contributions  to  our 

E resent    progress,    will    contribute    no    lesa 
rUllantly  to  this  brighter  future. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NONE?SENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  Public  Law  250. 
77  th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  To  Investigate 
Nonessential  Federal  Expeditures  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon,  the  follow- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means:  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CLERK  HIRE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  view  of  the  Interest  displayed 
by  some  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
question  of  how  the  money  allocated  to 
Congressmen  for  clerical  assistance  has 
been  expended,  so  far  as  is  recalled, 
never,  except  with  one  exception  has  all 
the  money  allocated  to  the  Member  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Michigan  been 
used.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  office  employees  were  seriously 
ill  at  the  same  time  and  for  2  months 
all  the  money  available  was  used.  Other- 
wise there  has  always  been  a  balance  left 
in  the  account  and  to  use  by  the  U.S. 
Treastiry. 

Two  members  of  my  family  have  been 
employed  by  me  on  occasion,  and  it  Is  my 
purpose  to  keep  them  on  and  if  possible 
increase  their  compensation  as  time  goes 
on  and  as  they  earn  additional  money. 
Both  are  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  One  is  also  a  very  competent 
stenographer.  She  is  doing  a  more  than 
worthwhile  job.  A  grandson  was  able 
and  fortunate  enough  to  get  another  very 
fine  girl  to  accept  his  offer  of  marriage. 
They  both  are  very  good  analysts. 


Having  tried  jury  cases  for  something 
like  30  years,  bitter  experience  taught 
me  that  thoroughness  was  essential ;  that 
facts  were  all  important;  conclusions, 
while  helpful,  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

For  each  of  the  employees  referred  to, 
I  have  subscribed  to  and  out  of  my  own 
funds  paid  for  publications  like  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  an  independent  advocate 
of  constitutional  government;  the  News- 
Palladium  and  the  Herald-Press,  of  Ben- 
ton Harbor  and  St.  Joseph;  five  other 
dailies  published  m  the  district;  the  U.S. 
News  L  World  Report;  local  weekly 
papers,  and  several  additional  national 
publications. 

Copies  of  these  publications  go  to  the 
home  address  of  the  two  employees. 
They  are  read,  their  contents  evaluated, 
clipped  and  classified  under  the  system 
patterned  after  that  of  the  West  Pub- 
lishing Co.  which  publishes,  analyzes, 
and  classifies,  under  many  different 
heads,  court  decisions  written  by  the 
U.S.  courts,  from  the  State  supreme 
courts  on  through  the  list  of  Federal 
courts. 

Through  the  activity  of  these  two  em- 
ployees— and  their  work  includes  classi- 
fication of  my  own  statements  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record — I 
am  able  from  day  to  day.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  my  very  competent  office  force 
here,  to  put  my  hand  on  material  which 
is  relevant  to  discussions  occurring  on 
the  floor;  to  proposed  legislation  coming 
tc  the  committees  and  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Because  of  this  work  and  its  preserva- 
tion over  the  last  25  years.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  frequently  to  f urni.«h  others 
information  which  they  sought.  The 
service  is  invaluable  to  me  in  carrying  on 
my  duties  as  the  people's  representative. 

As  stated,  both  the  son  and  the  grand- 
son were  extremely  fortunate  to  be  fav- 
ored by  these  two  most  estimable  and 
capable  women.  Excuse  a  personal  ob- 
servation— I  likewise  have  been  lucky,  as 
was  my  father  and  grandfather,  to  be 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  typical  Amer- 
ican women — housewives,  bless  your 
heart — who  were  not  only  good  cooks, 
but  intelligent  up-to-the-day  women, 
who  not  only  possessed  their  share  of 
good  sense  but  with  sound  economic 
views. 

Think  I  have  told  you  before  that  for 
some  reason  to  this  day  unexplained.  I 
was  enabled  to  induce  the  belle  of  the 
town  in  which  I  opened  my  law  office  at 
the  advanced  age  of  21  years,  though  I 
had  no  visible  income,  to  accept  my  pro- 
posal, and.  to  the  wonder  of  our  mutual 
friends,  she  has  been  able  for  59  years — 
plus  a  few  months — to  put  up  with  the 
situation. 

So  as  you,  my  colleagues,  pat  your- 
selves on  the  back  because  your  kind- 
heartedness  has  enabled  you  to  tolerate 
me  for  some  20-odd  years,  just  remem- 
ber that  the  good  wife  somehow  has  been 
able  to  survive  a  similar  situation  for 
twice  that  long. 

No  apology  is  offered  because  of  em- 
ployment of  these,  by  marriage,  relatives. 
Each  is  doing  the  work  assigned  her; 
each  is  earning  every  j)enny  of  the 
money  she  receives.  My  only  regret  is 
that  some  Members  seem  to  think  that 


an  apology  is  necessary  if  a  relative, 
either  by  blood  or  marriage,  is  on  the 
congressional  payroll. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  former 
Speaker  of  this  House — that  grand  old 
man  of  Texas — John  Gamer — of  whose 
wife  it  might,  with  but  little,  if  any 
exaggeration,  be  said,  was  a  major  part 
of  the  partnership,  saw  fit  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  for  able  and 
faithful  service,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Members  of  less  responsibility  or  years 
of  service  should  not  employ  relatives 
who  earn  whatever  is  paid  to  them. 

It  p>erhaps  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
press  did  not  list  the  employees  of  other 
Members  of  the  House  where  the  sur- 
names of  employees  were  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Member.  The  press  pub- 
lished the  names  of  but  60-odd  Con- 
gressmen. Undoubtedly,  in  fact  I  know 
of  Members  of  Congress  whose  names 
were  not  given,  who  have  relatives  on 
the  payroll. 

Must  confess  that,  once  upon  a  time.  In 
1957,  there  was  a  14-year-old  young 
American,  Thomas  A.  Schultz,  Jr..  on  my 
payroll.  He  was  the  son  of  Marine  Lt. 
Thomas  A.  Schultz,  who  died  on  Saipan 
in  World  War  n  when  the  boy  was  but 
6  months  old.  The  son  was  privileged 
to  receive  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously 
awarded  his  father. 

His  mother  came  to  the  office  when  her 
own  Congressman  ceased  to  serve.  She 
was  employed  by  me.  and  the  boy.  after 
school  hours  and  on  Saturdays,  was  put 
to  w^ork  in  the  office  by  other  employees. 
Seeing  him  busy  about  the  office,  doing 
necessary  chores  and,  naturally,  believ- 
ing that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire — even  though  no  relationship  could 
be  figured  out— he/was  put  on  the  pay- 
roll at  a  nominal  sum. 

I  may  even,  for  all  I  know,  have  vio- 
lated the  minimum  wage,  Walsh-Healey, 
Bacon-Davis,  and  some  other  acts  by 
giving  the  boy  a  job.  But  he  enjoyed 
the  work,  earned  his  money — and  just 
who  and  why  should  anyone  object? 

I  know,  too,  of  some  instances  where 
the  wife  renders  a  service  at  least  as  valu- 
able to  the  people  of  the  Congressman's 
district  as  does  the  Congressman  him- 
self. My  only  suggestion  Is,  "Let  your 
conscience  be  your  guide"  and  do  not 
worry. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privilege  resolution  (H.  Res.  184)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  John  H.  Rat.  New  York, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


have  permission  to  sit  today  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciurency  may 


EXPENSES    OF    COMMITTEE    ON 
LEGISLATIVE  OVERSIGHT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the,  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
FriedelI. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I'submit  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  181)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolveil,  That  House  Resolution  136. 
E'ghty-Eixth  Congress,  agreed  to  January  29, 
1959.  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
•*»125.000"  and  inserting  "»475.000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  have  a  little  ex- 
planation of  what  is  going  on  here. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  think  the  gentlemsm 
is  entitled  to  an  explanation.  I  am  glad 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  is  here, 
my  distlngtii-hed  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris] .  I  am  sure  he  will  give 
the  gentleman  an  explanation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  explain  to  the  gentleman.  The 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  the  appro- 
priation of  $350,000  for  an  investigating 
committee,  $200,000  of  which  is  budg- 
eted for  carrying  out  the  program  as 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Legis- 
lative Oversight  Committee  of  the  last 
Congress,  in  'making  the  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  those  Items  which  the  com- 
mittee found  badly  needed  investigating. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars is  to  make  a  special  study  which 
everyone  who  Is  familiar  with  It  feels 
should  be  made  on  the  utilization  and 
the  allocation  of  the  spectrxma  in  connec- 
tion with  our  communications  facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  did  you  get 
last  year?  How  much  increase  are  you 
asking — $350,000? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  We  are  asking  for 
the  $350,000 — yes;  so  far  as  the  increase 
is  concerned,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  correct  if  he  is  relating  it  to 
last  year's  expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  in  addition  to 
moneys  already  appropriated  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  In  addition  to  the 
money  which  was  provided  for  the  com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  committee.  This  Is  for  spe- 
cial studies. 

Mr.  GROSS.    How  much  does  it  total? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  total  it  amounts  to 
$475,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  lot  of  money, 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  so? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  and  It  is  a  lot  <tf 
work.  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  see  any  Goldfliie 
cases  on  the  horizon? 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  I  do  not  at  the 
moment.  I  did  not  see  the  other  one 
when  we  started  out  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a 
lot  of  money  to  provide  one  committee. 
I  do  compliment  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  on  the  job  it  did  in  the  Gold- 
fine  case. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  it  will  be  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  toward  the  objectives 
we  started  out  on  last  year. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  held  some  very  h^ful  hear- 
ings last  year,  one  especially  helpful  to 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Michigan.  Undoubtedly  the  chairman 
will  recall,  however,  that  in  one  hearing 
the  committee  records  were  taken  from 
the  files  and  carted  over  to  Drew  Pear- 
son's cfllce.  Has  anything  been  done  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  that  procedure? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentleman  is  slightly  incorrect.  On  that 
very  important  evening  the  records,  or 
many  of  the  files,  were  taken  out  of  the 
office  and  carried  around  over  town,  but 
they  were  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  carted  to 
Mr.  Drew  Pearson's  office;  they  went  to 
the  apartment  of  another  person. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  stand 
corrected,  but  it  was  an  employee  of 
Drew  Pearson  who  did  some  of  the  cart- 
ing aroimd.  Jack  Anderson  is  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  He  was  with  the  other 
person,  yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My 
question  is  whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  committee  took 
steps.  It  was  contrary  to  present  law 
and  was  in  violation  of  the  criminal  law, 
and  we  made  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  HOFFTdAN  of  Michigan.  Did  you 
get  any  suggestion  out  of  those  who  were 
doing  the  carting,  or  out  of  Pearson  that 
they  would  not  do  it  any  more? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No :  we  did  not  get  that 
promise. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  you 
i:et  any  prosecution? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Not  yet. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will 
you? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  made  the  recom- 
mendation and  we  are  urging  the  De- 
partment to  act.  We  sent  a  report 
down. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
It  would  be  well  to  follow  up  action  of 
that  kind. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ISTHMIAN    CANAL    POLICIES— A 
CHALLENGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.   Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania [Mr.  Plood]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  previous 
addresses  to  the  House  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  have  dealt  at  length  with  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problems,  especially  the 
diplomatic  and  Juridical,  following  the 
Suez  crisis  of  1956.  Two  recent  events 
have  again  attracted  world  attention  to 
the  Isthmus. 

The  first  was  a  Panamanian  enact- 
ment signed  by  President  Ernesto  de  la 
Guardia  on  December  18. 1958,  which  de- 
clared the  extension  of  Panama's  ter- 
ritorial waters  from  the  internationally 
recognized  3 -mile  limit  to  a  12-mile  lim- 
it; the  second,  the  refusal  of  the  Panama 
National  Assembly  to  reconsider  this  ac- 
tion as  requested  on  January  9.  1959  in 
a  note  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The  first 
was  treated  by  me  in  an  address  to  the 
House,  also  on  January  9, 1959. 

Certainly,  a  matter  so  charged  with 
serious  implications  as  control  of  the 
approaches  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
are  essential  for  its  successful  operation 
and  protection,  cannot  remain  unchal- 
lenged and  unclarified.  They  require  a 
further  statement  so  that  the  people  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  all 
maritime  nations,  and  various  interests 
that  use  the  canal,  may  be  better  in- 
formed. 

In  approaching  this  complicated  sub- 
ject, I  wish  to  stress  that  the  issues  are 
fundamental,  and  challenge  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  its  treaty  obli- 
gations. Thus,  they  transcend  all  per- 
sonal or  political  considerations  and  must 
be  considered  on  the  highest  plane  of 
statesmanship.  Also.  I  desire  to  empha- 
size that,  as  regards  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  its  people.  I  hold  both  in 
the  highest  esteem,  and  count  many 
Panamanian  citizens  as  valued  friends 
of  many  years  standing. 

To  this  task  of  clarification.  I  now  ad- 
dress myself. 

VNITXO   STATES   tSACTXD   PBOMPTLT 

When  reacting  to  the  ex  parte  action 
of  Panama  allegedly  extending  its  mari- 
time jurisdiction  svu-rounding  the  Canal 
Zone,  what  position  did  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment take? 

The  note  delivered  on  January  9  by  our 
Ambassador  to  Panama  contained  the 
following  significant  points: 

Pirai.  Stated  that  the  United  States 
considers  the  action  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  regrettable  in  view  of  a  forth- 
coming international  conference  to  con- 
sider the  width  of  territorial  seas. 

Second.  Expressed  the  view  that  there 
is  no  basis  in  international  law  for  claims 
to  territorial  seas  ih  excess  of  3  nauti- 
cal miles,  and  that  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  States  adhering  to  the 
3-mile  limit  to  recognize  claims  of  other 
States  for  greater  widths. 

Third.  Requested  the  Government  of 
Panama  to  reconsider  its  action  and  re- 
served its  rights  in  the  area  affected  by 
the  Panamanian  enactment. 

Fourth.  Based  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  on  article  XJOV  of  the  1903  Hay- 
Bimau-Varilla  Treaty. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
vision, I  shall  quote  it: 

No  change  tlther  In  the  Oovemment  or  In 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Republic   of 


Panama  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  affect  any  right  of  the  United 
States  under  the  present  convention,  or  under 
any  treaty  stipulation  between  the  two 
countries  that  now  exists  or  may  hereafter 
exist  touching  the  subject  matter  of  this 
convention. 

The  meaning  of  this  treaty  provision 
Is  clear  and  unambiguous.  It  should  pre- 
clude application  through  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  Panama  derogating  in  any  man- 
ner the  rights,  power,  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  and  world  shipping 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone.  But  it  does  not  protect 
against  agitations  revealed  as  conform- 
ing to  a  worldwide  conspiratorial  pro- 
gram of  Communist  origin  against  the 
United  States. 

As  could  be  expected,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  j 
anyone  adequately  familiar  with  Isth- 
mian diplomatic  history,  a  formal  re- 
quest by  the  United  States  in  a  matter 
so  vital  could  only  lead  to  acrimonious 
and  futile  international  debate.  It  is, 
indeed,  sisnificant  that  Panama  quickly 
distributed  copies  of  its  action  to  all  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  world  in  an  effort 
to  gain  worldwide  support  for  its  un- 
justifiable attempt  at  boundary  revision. 

Most  certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tions involved,  which  are  covered  by  basic 
treaties,  should  not  be  permitted  to  be- 
come topics  for  debate.  This  can  be 
prevented  only  by  a  clear-cut,  unequivo- 
cal declaration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  reasserting  our  historic 
and  practiced  Isthmian  Canal  policies. 

PANAMA    NATIONAL    ASSXMBLT'S   mzTTTSAZ. 

Specifically,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  United  States,  what  did  the  Pan- 
ama National  Assembly  actually  do?  It 
voted  on  January  13.  1959,  after  receipt 
of  the  U.S.  protest,  not  to  reconsider,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  the  currently  at- 
tempted extension  of  its  maritime  do- 
main to  the  12-mile  limit.  The  prime 
purpose  for  this  effort  is  obvious:  en- 
circlement of  the  Canal  Zone  with  9 
miles  of  alleged  Panamanian  waters  at 
each  end,  in  effect,  making  the  zone  an- 
other Berlin. 

It  called  upon  all  friendly  nations  to 
support  the  Panamanian  pronouncement 
and  directed  that  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  all  legislative 
bodies  of  the  world.  It  castigated  this 
speaker  [Mr.  Flood]  as  being  public 
enemy  No.  1  of  Panama.  It  hurled 
numerous  invectives  that  will  receive  no 
attention  from  him  except  to  say  that  ' 
he  has  always  been,  and  is,  a  true  and 
realistic  friend  of  Panama  aild  its  people ; 
and  that  he  will  not  be  deflected  from 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  what  must  seem  to  those  who 
view  the  situation  objectively  as  the 
heedless,  if  not  childish,  actions  of  lead- 
ers in  the  Panama  National  Assembly. 

Especially  noteworthy,  however,  was 
the  failure  of  the  national  assembly  or 
Its  leaders  to  meet  adequately  the  his- 
torical, diplomatic,  and  juridical  objec- 
tions that  have  been  repeatedly  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  published 
In  the  press  of  Panama.  Rather,  they 
have  ignored  or  attempted  to  confuse 
these  statements  of  facts. 


T7NDEXI.TINC  PANAMANIAN  OBJKCTIVES  RrVi:ALED 

Of  far  greater  significance.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, than  either  the  formal  actions  or 
failures  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the 
indicated  occasion,  was  the  revelation,  in 
the  heat  of  the  4-hour  full  dress  debate 
preceding  adoption  of  its  resolution,  of 
the  principal  underlying  political  aims  of 
certain  Panamanian  leaders. 

£)eputy  Aqullino  Boyd,  a  former  For- 
eign Minister  of  Panama,  and  now  a  can- 
didate for  President,  made  the  following 
points: 

First.  Demanded  that  Panama  receive 
half  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Second.  Asserted  that  the  Panama 
CanaL  is  now  surrounded  by  9  miles 
of  exclusively  Panamanian  waters  in 
which  Panama  can  exercise  definite  acts 
of  sovereignty. 

Third.  Enumerated  these  alleged  acts 
of  sovereignty  as  follows: 

(a»  Requiring  the  display  of  the  Pan- 
ama flag  on  vessels  entering  Panamanian 
waters. 

(b)  Exercising  of  vigilance  over  ship- 
ping to  maintain  internal  security. 

(c)  Regulating  fishing  activities. 

(d)  Trying  of  persons  for  offenses 
committed  on  board  ships  in  Pana- 
manian waters. 

(e)  Requiring  foreign  war  vessels  to 
comply  with  Panamanian  navigation 
rules. 

(f»  Enforcing  customs,  fiscal  and  sani- 
tation regulations. 

Imagine  sanitation  regulations  to  be 
enforced  by  Panama.  God  help  the 
Canal  Zone — God  help  Panama — God 
help  everybody.  You  will  have  yellow 
fever  and  malaria  once  more  devastating 
Panama  and  Central  America  and  the 
southern  United  States.  We  want  to 
help  these  people  with  oiu:  foreign-aid 
programs  aiul  with  our  point  4  pro- 
grams. That  is  one  criticism  I  have  had 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  and  point  4 
programs — every  dollar  of  which  I  have 
supported  from  the  very  beginning.  Not 
enough  goes  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  Caribbean.  It  should  be 
better  handled  and  more  should  go  to 
them.  Let  us  teach  these  people  how  to 
help  themselves  so  that  they  can  handle 
their  sanitation  problems  for  their  o^Ti 
welfare  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
But,  they  are  not  yet  ready.  This  is  not 
paternalism — this  is  true  friendship  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  My  heart 
is  with  them.  My  heart  is  with  them 
but  not  with  this  cheap  demagoguery. 
Why  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  be 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  Panama 
City  is  to  stand  up  and  to  say,  "The 
canal  is  ours.  Give  us  the  canal."  How 
can  you  lose? 

Deputy  Alfredo  Aleman,  Jr.,  though 
less  definite  than  Boyd,  suggested  that 
Panama  may.  first,  charge  vessels  enter- 
ing Panamanian  waters  for  costs  of  aids 
to  navigation;  and.  second,  enforce  Pan- 
amanian labor  laws  on  Panama -flag  ves- 
sels entering  Panamanian  waters. 

Is  that  not  a  nice  way  to  destroy  the 
American  merchant  mai-ine?  That  is 
the  way  to  get  elected.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  but  if  you  have  any 
doubt,  read  this. 


These  are  some  of  the  many  require- 
ments that  Panama  probal^ly  would  im- 
pose if  the  validity  of  its  enactment  were 
ever  conceded.  Their  si$:nificance  is 
readily  apparent  to  the  ship  operators 
of  all  nations  as  it  is  to  all  who  are  in- 
formed on  the  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Should  Candidate  Boyd's  insistence  on 
50  percent  of  the  gross  annual  canal  rev- 
enues for  Panama,  which  would  approxi- 
mate $43  miUion  as  compared  to  $3,800.- 

000  for  present  net  revenues,  ever  prevail, 
the  resulting  deficit  of  approximately  $40 
million  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
overburdened  American  taxpayer  or 
world  shipping,  with  possible  liquidation 
of  the  entire  canal  enterprise.  This 
factor  alone  clearly  illustrates  how  reck- 
less politicians  sometimes  can  involve 
themselves  in  proposals  that  are  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  and  absurd. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  assertions  and  demands  listed  above 
and  facts  elsewhere  developed  in  this 
address.  I  submit  that  if  Panama  has  any 
enemy  No.  1,  he  is  not  in  the  United 
States,  but  among  its  own  radical  leaders 
who.  for  political  advantage,  seem  willing 
to  bring  their  country  to  the  brink  of 
disaster. 

PANAMA    CANAL,     A     B«ANOAT«    FOB    CIVILIZATTON 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number  of  years  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  assigrunents  to  sub- 
committees for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
related  agencies.  The  last  includes  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Government.  Hence,  I  have  lived 
with  the  canal  situation  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Visiting  the  Canal  Zone 
on  official  duty  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  reading  widely  in  isthmian  history. 

1  have  made  a  number  of  predictions  in 
the  past. 

It  is  indeed  >a  sterile  satisfaction  to  me 
that  all  my  fears  have  been  justified  in 
what  has  been  a  progressive  deteriora- 
tion and  piecemeal  liquidation  of  VS. 
rights  with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Often  have  I  pondered  why  such  con- 
ditions as  now  prevail  should  ever  have 
been  allowed  to  develop  at  this  crossroads 
of  world  shipping.  I  have  come  to  the 
very  definite  conclusion  that  they  are 
not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  a  sus- 
tained effort  in  a  long-range  program  in 
which  the  United  States  has  unfortu- 
nately failed  over  a  long  period  to  meet 
its  treaty  obligations  in  safeguarding 
some  essential  features  in  management 
of  tie  great  waterway. 

We  undertook  this  tremendous  task. 
Mr.  SF>eaker,  as  a  "mandate  for  civiliza- 
tion." It  is  up  to  us  to  measure  up  to 
that  trust  and  not  fail  in  it. 

ATTEMPTED       ENCIBCLEMBN*      VIOLATES      TBKATT 

The  principal  historical  and  juridical 
facts  that  I  have  previously  endeavored 
to  present  to  the  Congress  with  exten- 
sive documentation  are:  That  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  is  an  artery  for  world  com- 
merce; that  its  construction  was  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  at  its  own 
expense  pursuant  to  international  agree- 
ments, the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
and  the  1903  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty; 
that  the  Canal  Zone  is  constitutionally 


acquired  domain  of  the  United  States  in 
perpetuity  for  canal  purposes;  that  the 
grant  of  this  territory,  "rights,  power, 
and  authority"  within  the  Zone,  and  its 
"auxiliary  lands  and  waters."  is  to  the 
"entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sov- 
ereign rights,  power,  or  authority";  and 
that  the  treaty  set  up  provides  likewise 
for  exclusive  U.S.  control  over  the  mari- 
time approaches  from  one  high  sea  to 
the  other  as  essential  for  free  and  open 
navigation  and  for  efScient  canal 
operation. 

In  1903.  when  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty  was  ratified  by  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  Canal  Zone  wert  coterminus.  No 
subsequent  international  agreement  has 
changed  those  limits.  To  be  valid,  any 
change  in  them  must  be  authorized  in 
treaty  or  other  convention  in  which  all 
affected  parties  participate.  Moreover, 
even  if  Panama  could,  by  legislative  ac- 
tion, extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  sea 
approaches  to  the  canal,  immediately 
the  provisions  of  articles  n  and  in  of 
the  1903  treaty  would  become  operative 
and  apply  to  these  approaches,  which 
would  become  portions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
with  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  canal  pur- 
poses vested  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  point.  I  quote  text  of  the  indi* 
cated  articles  H  and  III  of  the  1903  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty,  which  are  com- 
mended for  careful  study: 

ARTICLE   n 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use.  occu- 
pation and  control  of  a  eone  of  land  and 
land  under  water  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  said  canal  of  the  width  of  10  mUes 
extending  to  the  distance  of  5  mUes  on  each 
side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route  of  the 
canal  to  be  constructed;  the  said  zone  begin- 
ning in  the  Caribbean  Sea  3  marine  miles 
frcxn  mean  low  water  mark  and  extending  to 
and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  a  distance  of  3  marine  mUes 
from  mean  low  water  mark  with  the  proviso 
that  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and 
the  harbors  adjacent  to  said  cities,  which 
are  included  within  the  bouiularies  of  the 
zone  above  described,  shall  not  be  included 
within  this  grant.  The  Republic  of  Panama 
further  grants  to  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity the  use,  occupation  and  control  of 
any  other  lands  and  waters  outside  of  the 
zone  above  described  which  may  be  neces- 
sary and  convenient  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  said  canal  or  of  any  auxUlary 
canals  or  othrf  works  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
said  enterprise. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  further  grants 
in  like  manner  to  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity all  islands  within  the  limits  of  the 
zone  above  described  and  in  addition  there- 
to the  gproup  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  named  Perico.  Naos.  Culebra,  and 
Flamenco. 

AK-ncLE  nx 

The  RepubUc  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  aU  the  rights,  power,  and 
authority  within  the  zone  mentioned  and 
described  in  article  II  of  this  agreement  and 
within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  and 
waters  mentioned  and  described  in  said  arti- 
cle 11  which  the  United  States  would  possess 
and  exercise  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory  within  which  said  lancU  and  waters 
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are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
sucb  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  last 
sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of  article 
II. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently  at- 
tempted surrounding  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  Panama  is  not  only  a  violation 
-  of  International  law  but  a  clear  trans- 
gression of  existing  treaties  that  must 
not  be  countenanced.  Therefore,  the 
problem  is  one  of  juridical  character  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
and  world  shippint  must  be  protected. 
The  Department  of  State  acted  wisely  in 
its  note  on  January  9,  1959,  refusing  to 
recognize  the  claim  of  Panama  to  a 
"greater  width  of  territorial  sea." 

SOVERXICNTT  ISSTTX  FELLED,  EMBALMED,  AND 
BURIED 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  acquisition  in  1904  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  key  figures  in  that  historic 
event  have  passed  away  and  none  with 
comparable  knowledge  or  experience 
have  taken  their  places.  The  canal  en- 
terprise has  long  been  accepted  by  our 
people  as  a  solved  problem,  with  result- 
ing lack  of  public  interest. 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  few  per- 
sons realize  that  the  central  issue  in  the 
current  canal  situation,  that  of  titular 
sovereignty,  is  not  new.  Rather  it  is  an 
old  one  in  a  new  guise. 

In  1904,  this  issue  was  felled  by  Gov. 
George  W.  Davis  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hay.  In  1905-06  and  1909,  it  was  em- 
balmed by  Secretary  of  War  and  Presi- 
dent-Elect  Taft,  respectively.  In  1923.  it 
was  buried  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes. 

So  what  do  we  actually  have:  The  ex- 
humed corpse  of  a  dead  issue — a  veritable 
political  zombie. 

VIEWS  OF  SBCKETARIES  HAT  AND  HT70HES 

The  diplomatic  history  of  the  sover- 
eignty question  is  too  long  and  compli- 
cated to  be  comprehensively  covered 
here.  But  I  do  wish  to  quote  Secretary 
Hughes,  who,  in  1923,  when  facing  a 
comparable  situation,  handled  it  effec- 
tively. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  then  Min- 
ister of  Panama  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Hughes,  on  December  15,  1923,  de- 
clared with  a  refreshing  degree  of  candor 
and  vigor  that  the  United  States  "would 
never  recede  from  the  p>osition  which 
It  had  taken  in  the  note  of  Secretary  Hay 
in  1904.  This  Government  could  not,  and 
would  not,  enter  into  any  discussion  af- 
fecting its  full  right  to  deal  with  the 
Canal  Zone  under  article  III  of  the  treaty 
of  1903  as  if  it  were  sovereign  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  any  sovereign  rights  or  authority  on 
the  part  of  Panama" — Foreign  Relations, 
1923,  volume  III,  page  684. 

To  this  Secretary  Hughes  added: 

It  was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pana- 
mnninn  Oovernment  to  expect  any  American 
administration,  no  matter  what  It  was,  and 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to 
surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  under  the  treaty 
of   1903. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  t3T5e  of  in- 
•  cisive    treatritent    required   today.     We 


must  not  sit  back  and  let  evil  triumph 
through  our  own  indifference. 

ICABITIMX-DSrKNSE  INTERESTS  EXCOONIZX 
DANQESS 

The  inherent  dangers  in  the  situation 
at  Panama,  though  not  generally  recog- 
nized yet  in  the  United  States,  seem  bet- 
ter understood  in  other  maritime  nations. 
In  addition  to  the  United  States,  other 
great  maritime  nations  have  addressed 
notes  of  protest  to  Panama:  The  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  and  Prance. 

But  far  more  alert  to  these  problems 
than  peoples  and  governments  have  been 
various  shipping  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  other^  nations  that  use  the 
canal  and  pay  tolls.  Moreover,  our  de- 
fense agencies  are  fully  aware  of  the 
hazards  and  strongly  oppose  further 
weakening  of  our  position  in  the  isth- 
mian area.  All  these  interests  look  to  the 
Congress  for  leadership  in  protecting 
the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  for  they 
know  that  tQ  yield  in  principle  will  be 
fatal. 

Another  important  consideration  that 
should  be  kept  in  raind  is  that  the  ex- 
tremely radical  agitation  hostile  to  the 
United  States  which  obtains  in  Panama 
may  be  well  calculated  to  induce  among 
Panamanians,  employed  in  the  Panama 
Canal  and  United  States  defense  orpani- 
zations  on  the  isthmus,  a  hke  hostility. 
Where  will  all  this  lead?  Conceivably 
out  of  the  large  number  of  Panamanians 
employed  under  the  recent  treaty  stipu- 
lations some  might  be  brought  to  a  sim- 
ilar viewpoint  with  resulting  injury  to 
the  United  States.  If,  for  instance,  any 
such  Panamanians  with  communistic 
leanings,  should  decide  to  sabotage  the 
canal  on  defense  installations,  the 
United  States  would  be  in  a  large  meas- 
ure powerless  to  prevent  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  Panama  as  well  as  the 
United  States  should  undertake  no  deci- 
sive step  affQCting  their  mutual  rela- 
tions except  with  advance  notice  and 
full  discussions.  The  actfon  of  Panama 
in  undertaking,  in  the  absence  of  such 
notice,  to  extend  in  arbitrary  fashion  its 
sea  limits  is  certainly  not  to  l)e  com- 
mended anywhere  .  at  any  time — espe- 
cially so  where  the  welfare  and  destiny  of 
nations  are  involved. 

"MILK    cow"    DIPLOMACT    BTAETED    AT    PANAMA 

When  viewing  the  tremendous  for- 
eign aid  programs  of  the  United  States 
today,  many  have  wondered  when  and 
where  they  started.  They  were  not 
launched  with  the  Marshall  plan  in  1947. 
at  Yalta  in  1945,  nor  at  Teheran  in  1943, 
but  for  Panama  in  1936. 

On  March  2  in  that  year,  with  the 
signing  of  the  HuU-Alfaro  Treaty,  was 
started  a  process  of  isthmian  surrenders 
by  our  Government  that  has  not  yet 
been  oflBcially  ended.  It  was  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  1955  Eisenhower-Remon 
Treaty,  ratified  by  the  United  States 
without  adequate  public  discussion  and 
debdXe. 

The  results  of  the  ensuing  relinquish- 
ments have  been  withdrawal  of  impor- 
tant canal  activities  to  the  limits  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  impairment  of  some  of 
them  in  it,  but  without  surrender  of  the 


fundamental  principle  of  exclusive  Canal 
Zone  sovereignty. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  treaty 
action  was  that  concerning  the  strategi- 
cally important  Panama  Railroad, 
which,  without  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress, was  slated  for  liquidation. 

As  one  who  participated  in  blocking 
that  effort,  I  speak  with  .  the  back- 
ground of  personal  knowledge.  Imagine 
this,  Mr.  Speaker.  While  the  treaty 
power  was  giving  away  the  highly  valu- 
able terminal  yards  and  passenger  sta- 
tions of  that  railroad,  the  Congress  was 
saving  its  main  line  from  abandonment. 
Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  rail  link 
without  its  adequately  planned  termi- 
nals. Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
ridiculously  inept? 

Altogether,  events  at  Panama  bring  to 
mind  the  fact  that  in  the  times  prior  to 
the  secession  of  Panama  in  1903  from 
Colombia  that  Panama,  because  of  its 
transcontinental  railroad  and  resulting 
income,  was  long  looked  upon  as  the 
"milk  cow"  of  Colombia. 

Conditions  have  now  changed.  The 
Panama  Canal,  through  o\ir  diplomatic 
failures,  has  become  the  "milk  cow"  of 
Panama;  and  the  United  States,  the 
"milk  cow"  of  the  world. 

PANAMA    CANAL    NOT    A    RELBF   AGBNCT 

Among  the  striking  evidences  of  our 
extremely  generous  policy  in  Panama 
were  the  1955  treaty  provisions  for  do- 
nations of  valuable  properties  (more 
than  $25  miUion)  in  the  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama  to  the  Republic,  without 
any  but  token  consideration,  also  for 
raising  the  annuity  supposed  to  be  paid 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  from 
$420,000  to  $1,930,000. 

The  impact  of  these  and  other  gifts  on 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  felt  for  many  years.  In  a  diplomatic 
sense  they  mean  that  the  canal  enter- 
prise, an  interoceanic  commercial  under- 
taking, has  l)een  used  as  an  international 
relief  agency.  This  contusion  of  a  vast 
business  project  with  fbreign  relief  is 
unbelievable,  for  business  and  foreign 
aid  are  separate  function  and  should 
be  kept  so.  '. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  taken 
the  first  step  toward  correcting  this 
error,  with  legislation  transferring  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  addiUonal  $1,500,000 
to  the  annuity  frMn  the  Pansuna  Canal 
Company  to  the  E>epartment  of  State, 
which  was  responsible  for  it.  This 
transfer,  though  Just  so  far  as  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  concerned,  remains 
a  charge  against  the  United  States  and 
must  be  borne  by  our  taxpayers. 

As  an  independent  interoceanic  public 
utiHty  under  the  President,  the  Panama 
Canal  operations  must  not  be  confused 
and  weakened  through  ill-considered 
policies  of  placation,  for  it  is  not  a  local 
project  for  local  political  exploitation. 
Instead,  it  is  one  required  by  law.  p\ir- 
suant  to  treaty,  to  be  self-sustaining 
with  tolls  that  are  "Just  and  equitable" 
for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  all  nation* 
on  terms  of  equality. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  prime  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
implementation  of  which  the  Congress 
is  the  final  authority. 


PANAMA    NO    LONGER    POBSESSTS    MONOPOLY    OP 
CANAL  EOTrrut 

Many  explanations  for  the  extreme 
and  radical  demands  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal,  emanating  from  the 
isthmus  and  elsewhere,  may  be  given. 
But  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  un- 
derlying them  is  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion in  Panama  that  no  other  location 
exists  for  another  Isthmian  Canal — an 
assumption  that  is  responsible  for  the 
bold,  radical,  and  ever-Increasing  de- 
mands put  forth  in  behajlf  of  Panama. 

During  the  crucial  yei^rs  of  Panama 
Canal  history,  1902-06,  when  the  great 
decisions  as  to  the  choic^  of  route  and 
tyF>e  of  canal  were  madci  Panama  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  choice  from  every 
controlling  point  of  view,  especially  oper. 
ations,  engineering,  and  economy.  With- 
out question,  the  proper  {decisions  were 
made,  and  many  years  of  successful  oper- 
ations fully  justify  them. 

But  limitations  that  th^n  applied,  es- 
pecially in  engineering,  no  longer  hold. 
All  major  engineering  problems  were 
solved  long  ago  and  now  there  are  other 
routes  competitive  w.th  the  Panama 
route  for  major  increase  of  interoceanic 
transit  capacity. 

Made  even  more  completitive  by  the 
effects  of  the  1936  and  1S55  treaty  fac- 
tors at  Panama,  together  with  extreme 
demands  and  actions  in  ^  that  country, 
some  of  these  routes  may  be  passihg  the 
Panama  route  in  desirab'lity  from  sev- 
eral important  standpoints,  including  a 
mere  satisfactory  political  climate — a  de- 
termining factor,  other  things  being 
equal. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  authorization  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  distinguished  B:ard  of 
Consultants  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Is  delving  Into  the  question  of 
a  canal  at  another  location  to  take  care 
of  the  greatly  increased  Isthmian  traffic 
of  the  future.  These  unjustifiable  oc- 
currences in  Panama  will  doubtless 
cause  this  Board  to  search,  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  for  another  route. 

To  say  the  least,  the  current  absurd 
and  reckless  demands  under  radical  lead- 
ership at  Panama  may  well  force  the 
United  States  to  the  alternative  of  an- 
other trans- isthmian  waterway  in  pref- 
erence to  submission  to  the  prohibitive 
costs  Inevitably  involved  in  these  de- 
mands. 

UNITED  STATES  NOT  THE  "COMMON  ENEMT"  OP 
PANAMA 

Among  the  most  gratifying  of  my  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  the  canal 
question  are  the  many  assurances  of 
support,  from  various  parts  of  the  na- 
tion and  from  the  i£thmus.  I  am 
especially  happy  to  state  also  that  much 
of  this  support  comes  from  thoughtful 
Panamanians,  among  whom  the  United 
States  has  many  understanding  friends. 
They  very  definitely  do  not  approve  of 
the  extreme  agitations  and  unrealistic 
demands  affecting  the  Panama  Canal 
that  have  been  made  since  the  1956  Suez 
crisis.  They  kiK>w  the  history  of  their 
coimtry  and  that  their  independence 
grew  out  of  the  canal  enterprise.  They 
appreciate  that  their  nation's  welfare 
depends  on  the  efficient  operation  and 


management  of  the  Panama  Csmal  un- 
der the  control  of  the  United  States. 
They  also  know  that  the  United  States 
is  not  their  "common  enemy"  but  their 
true  and  tested  friend. 

Unfortunately,  the  actions  of  some  of 
their  heedless  leaders  and  agitators 
seem  more  determined  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Egypt  in  the  Suez  crisis  and 
Communist  leads  rather  than  the  real 
interests  of  their  country.  Their  olii- 
cial  actions  present  grave  questions  for 
the  United  States  that  must  be  ade- 
quately met. 

RAOIC/O.    DEMANDS    POSTER    DRIVES    POR 
INTERNATIONALIZATION 

The  va5t  majority  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican and  Panamanian  people  look  upon 
the  Panama  Canal  bs  an  ageless  in- 
stitution. But  this  is  not  true.  Those 
who  know  its  history  understand  that 
were  the  United  States  ever  to  withdraw 
from  the  Panama  Canal,  the  results 
would.  Indeed,  be  tragic  for  Panama  and 
world  commerce. 

Attacks  on  U.S.  jurisdiction  are  not 
new.  They  trace  back  to  discus.sions  in 
1917  in  Petrograd  between  the  Red 
Guard  and  John  Reed,  a  notorious 
American  Communist  newspaper  re- 
porter now  buried  in  the  Kremlin.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  an  important  factor  in 
the  agitations  and  disorders  that  have 
occurred  on  the  isthmus  has  been  their 
communistic  pattern  and  design.  In 
fact,  international  communism  in  1956, 
following  the  Suez  crisis,  opened  its 
agitational  campaign  aimed  at  wresting 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  from  the 
United  States  by  means  of  agents 
trained  at  the  State  College  for  Politi- 
cal an*  Social  Science  at  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  -  -  ' 

Indeed,  it  is  most  extraordinary  that 
a  few  U.S.  citizens,  including  several 
in  high  stations  in  life,  have,  since 
1£56,  urged  internationalization,  a 
prpposal  that  conforms  to  the  long- 
range  Soviet  program  that  is  so  hostile  to 
the  United  States.  It  Is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  these  leaders  have  never  advo- 
cated nationalization  by  Panama.  I 
hope  that  they  and  all  others  with  simi- 
lar views  will  study  the  isthmian  ques- 
tion in  all  its  phases.  Then  they  should 
be  able  to  form  Judgments  based  upon 
political  realities  and  not  idealistic  the- 
ory or  wishful  thinking. 

The  great  mass  of  the  American  people, 
especially  those  who  have  served  with 
the  Panama  Canal  organization  or  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Isthmian  area  and 
know  the  problems  at  firsthand,  un- 
doubtedly favor  continued  U.S.  con- 
trol. The  radical  demands  in  Pan- 
ama hence  cannot  in  any  way  Serve  to 
benefit  that  country,  but  they  do  aid  and 
abet  proix>sals  for  internationalization 
no.w  being  strenuously  agitated  from 
Communist  sources.  Such  event,  I  know 
from  a  large  correspondence,  thoughtful 
Panamanians  and  Americans  do  not  wish 
to  occur.  Significantly,  it  may  be  added, 
there  have  been  no  Communist  proposals 
for  nationalization  of  the  canal  by 
Panama. 

Hence,  all  these  radical  and  impossible 
demands  in  Panama  can  have  but  one 
result,  that  of  helping  to  dig  the  grave 
of  the  Panamanian  Republic.    The  re- 


tirement of  the  United  States  from  con- 
trol of  the  ^anal  would  certainly  be  fatal 
to  Panama — fatal  not  only  to  its  econ- 
omy but  also  to  its  independence.  It 
must  be  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all 
thoughtful  Panamanians,  as  wpll  as 
North  Americans,  that  though  radical 
elements  may  be  planning  murder,  they 
are  actually  preparing  for  suicide. 

MUTUAL    tTNDERSTANDlNG    NOT    A    ONE-WAT 
PROCESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  1955  treaty 
with  Panama  was  concluded,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  assumed  that  it 
would  demonstrate  the  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  the  two 
countries  for  many  years  to  ccme.  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  specific  provi- 
sion that  neither  the  1903  nor  1936  trea- 
ties with  Panama,  nor  the  1955  treaty, 
may  be  modified  except  by  mutual  con- 
sent. ! 

How  generously  the  United  States  has 
met  its  isthmian  obligations  is  a  matter 
of  record.  S:)me  of  them  have  been  au- 
thorized by  law;  for  example,  the  $20 
million  bridge  across  the  canal  at  Balboa. 
This  project,  for  which  bids  were  to  be 
opened  on  February  11,  if  built,  should 
improve  economic  conditions  at  Panama 
during  construction  and  later  serve  the 
hinterland  of  the  Republic. 

But  how  well  have  certain  Panamanian 
leaders,  seme  of  whom  are  in  high  sta- 
tions, met  the  basic  treaty  obligation  of 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation?  , 
The  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  also 
a  matter  of  record — hostile  agitations 
and  propaganda  against  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  documentary 
form.  Yet  so  far.  the  United  States  has 
taken  no  adequate  action. 

This  treaty  of  1955.  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
designed  to  compose  the  economic  and 
other  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Undoubtedly,  this  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  treatymakers  of  both 
countries.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  implemented  the  treaty  provisions, 
these  radical  demands  in  Panama  arose 
and  the  recent  assembly  action  was 
taken.  By  the  same  token,  we  can  cer- 
tainly expect  that,  if  all  the  radical  de- 
mands in  Panama  are  granted,  even 
greater  and  more  peremptory  ones  are 
to  be  expected.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
process  of  mutual  understanding  con- 
templated in  the  1955  treaty. 

In  viiew  of  all  this,  will  not  the  ques- 
tions arise  in  the  minds  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers : 

First.  Who  must  bear  the  ultimate 
cost  made  necessary  by  that  treaty,  in- 
cluding the  $20  million  bridge  at  Balboa, 
where  an  adequate  free  ferry  provided 
by  the  United  States  has  long  been  sat- 
isfactorily functioning? 

Second.  Why  should  we  bs  taxed  to 
meet  these  costs  when  they  fail  to  achieve 
the  intended  purpose  of  good  will  and 
mutual  understanding  on  which  they 
were  based? 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say.  that  my 
corresix>ndence  voices  strong  demands 
that  the  Balboa  bridge  project  be  sus- 
pended until  the  attempted  incirclement 
of  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panama  is  re- 
scinded. 
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ISTHtOAK     CANAI.     POLICIES     A     CHAIXZNOX     TO 
THE    CONGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  what  has  been  said 
here  today,  it  is  clear  that  the  isthmian 
question  is  headed  toward  even  graver 
developments  than  have  so  far  tran- 
spired. These  are  not  the  words  of  a 
prophet,  but  deductions  enabled  by  close 
observation  and  study,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  occurred  in  1958  when  riots, 
taking  place  during  student  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment, were  resp>onsible  for  the  deaths  of 
many  Panamanians.  Currenc  reports  of 
expected  revolt  in  Panama,  coupled  with 
finding  of  arms  caches  in  that  Republic, 
and  other  recent  revolutionary  events  in 
the  Caribbean,  presage  future  grave  in- 
cidents which,  in  tragic  consequences, 
may  make  those  of  May  1958  appear  in- 
significant. 

The  history  of  the  isthmus  is  compli- 
cated and  not  understood  as  it  should 
be,  either  in  Panama  or  the  United 
States.  Its  problems  are  grave;  and 
they  can  be  surmounted  only  if  dealt 
with  promptly  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Panama  Canal  is.  indeed, 
of  the  gravest  character.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  Communist  movement  in 
Latin  America,  and  especially  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  have  undoubtedly  fo- 
cused their  conspiratorial  activities  on 
the  Panama  Canal  with  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  destruction  of  amicable  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  with  complete  liquidation  of 
U.S.  controls  over  the  canal  itself. 

While  I  would  not  charge  that  the 
Government  of  Panama  is  one  of  com- 
munistic character,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  overall  Communist  purpose  is 
to  subvert  any  Government  where  situa- 
tions present  themselves  as  fertile  fields 
for  communistic  endeavors.  They  are 
always  fishing  in  troubled  waters  and. 
with  the  devil's  cunning,  are  usually 
able  to  capitalize  on  situations  thus 
created.  Therefore,  it  is  but  natural, 
that  the  Soviet  Government  should 
properly  "recognize"  the  ex  parte  ter- 
ritorial declaration  by  Panama  touching 
the  matter  of  sea  approaches  to  the 
Canal.  So  far  as  I  know.  Panama  made 
no  appeal  or  gave  any  notice  to  any  in- 
ternational body  or  to  the  great  mari- 
time nations  using  the  canal  as  to  its 
intention  to  take  the  gravely  important 
step  involved.  This  certainly  did  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  "mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation"  that  should 
prevail.  Small  wonder  that  it  has  met 
with  Soviet  approval. 

Commenting  further  on  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  the  Caribbean  area,  we  must  re- 
call that  in  1958  in  Venezue][a  and  just 
now  in  Cuba,  occurred  the"o^erthrow  of 
two  Latin  American  Governnients,  with 
daily  reports  of  summary  executions  in 
the  latter  country  that  were  shocking  to 
the  people  of  all  lands  of  constitutional 
liberty.  Only  governments  of  law  can- 
bring  peace  and  prosi>erity. 

We  may  well  expect  other  convul- 
sions in  the  Caribbean  area,  especially  in 
the  littoral  nations  of  the  American  isth- 
mus, and  this  regardle-ss  of  whether  there 
are  any  basic  Justifications.  The  ob- 
vious Communist  objective  is  the  marl- 


time  separation  of  the  two  coasts  of  the 
United  States  by  Communist  controlled 
countries,  as  illustrated  by  the  recent 
Communist  effort  in  Guatemala. 

To  meet  these  situations,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  Issues  in  their 
broadest  sense  and  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptional. Their  handling  requires  men 
of  exceptional  qualifications.  The  past 
failures  in  some  important  isthmian  poli- 
cies are  frightemng.  In  every  sense, 
they  constitute  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
Congress. 

As  to  the  basic  question  of  future  ma- 
jor increases  of  transit  capacity,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  an  inquiry  into  that  is  un- 
derway by  men  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional attainments  and  independence. 
In  regard  to  discussions  of  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal,  that  matter  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  33.  86th  Congress.  This 
measure  would  reaffirm  cur  long-estab- 
lished and  practiced  isthmian  policies, 
serve  notice  that  this  Nation  will  con- 
tinue its  control  over  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  counter  the  movements  now  con- 
verging on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States.  In 
some  of  its  policies,  has  played  the  part 
of  "Uncle  Sap"  long  enough.  The  time 
has  come  to  resume  its  historic  role  of 
"Uncle  Sam" — a  role,  though  generous  in 
its  policies,  was  firm  in  the  protection  of 
the  Nation's  just  intererts. 

As  partial  documentation  upon  which 
some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  are  based, 
under  leave  accorded.  I  include  a  copy  of 
Hoxise  Concurrent  Resolution  33,  86th 
Congress  and  a  number  of  statements 
published  in  the  United  States  and  Pana*- 
ma,  commended  for  perusal,  especially  by 
committees  of  the  Congress  that  deal 
with  interoceanic  canal  questions. 

Among  the  statements  quoted,  special 
attention  is  invited  to  that  of  former 
President  Harmodio  Arias,  who  presents 
the  Panamanian  viewpoint,  which  I  be- 
lieve, are  fully  answered  in  this  and 
previous  addresses  I  have  made  on  the 
subject. 

The  resolution  and  statements  follow: 

HOUSK   CONCURSENT   RESOLUTION   33 

Whereas  there  is  now  being  strongly  urged 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  world  the  sur- 
render, by  the  United  States,  without  reim- 
bursement, of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  some  other  Interna- 
tional organization  for  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  canal;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  at  the  expense 
of  its  taxpayers  and  under,  and  fully  relying 
on.  treaty  agreements,  constructed  the  canal, 
and  since  Its  completion,  at  large  expendi- 
ture, has  maintained  and  operated  It  and  pro- 
vided for  its  protection  and  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  following  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  has  since  main- 
tained, operated,  and  protected  it  in  strict 
conformity  with  treaty  requirements  and 
agreements,  and  has  thus  made  it  free,  with- 
out restriction  or  qualification,  for  the  ship- 
ping of  the  entire  world;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  with  respect  to  the  canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  every  Just  and  equitable 
consideration  favors  the  continuance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights 
and  authority  by  treaty  provided,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  by  treaty  imposed: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  (1)  it  is  the 
sense  and  Judgment  of  the  c:k>ngress  that  the 


United  State*  should  not.  in  any  wise,  sur- 
render to  any  other  government  or  authority 
Its  Jurisdiction  over,  and  control  of,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  its  ownership,  control,  man- 
agement, maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  accordance 
with  existing  treaty  provisions;  and  that  (3) 
it  is  to  the  best  Interests — not  only  of  the 
United  States,  but.  as  well,  of  all  nations  and 
peoples — that  all  the  powers,  duties,  author- 
ity, and  obligations  of  the  United  States  in 
the  premises  be  continued  in  accordance 
with  existing  treaty  provisions. 

[Department    of    State    press    release,    Jan. 
10, 1959] 

UNrrzo  States  DcLrvcits  Note  to  Panama  on 
i2-MiLx  TEaarroaiAL  Sea  Law 

Our  Ambassador  to  Panama  delivered  on 
January  9  a  note  to  the  Panamanian  (Govern- 
ment in  which  the  United  States  stated  Its 
nonrecognltion  of  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Panamanian  law  providing  for^ 
a  12-mlle  territorial  sea  and  reserved  all  of 
Its  rights  in  the  area  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  law.  The  text  of  the  U.8.  note  is  as 
follows: 

"Exceixfnct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
your  note  No.  1096.  dated  December  23,  1958. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Republic  of  Panama 
Law  No.  58.  of  December  18,  1958.  which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  extension  of  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  a  distance 
of  12  miles  from  the  coast. 

"I  have  been  Instructed  to  state  that  th« 
U.S.  Government  considers  this  action  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  is  regrettable  In  view 
of  the  recent  action  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  voting  overwhelmingly 
to  call  an  international  conference  to  con- 
sider the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and 
fishery  matters. 

"It  Is  the  view  of  my  Government,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  on  previous  occasions,  that 
no  basis  exists  In  international  law  for  claims 
to  a  territorial  sea  in  excess  of  3  nautical 
miles  from  the  baseline  which  is  normally 
the  low-water  mark  on  the  coast.  Further- 
more, In  the  U.S.  view  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  states  adhering  to  the  3-nUle 
rule  to  recognize  claims  on  the  part  of  other 
states  to  a  greater  breadth  of  territorial  sea. 

"My  Government  hopes  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  will  find  it  possible  to  re- 
consider Its  action  and  awaits  the  further 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  by  the  international 
community.  In  the  meantime  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  reserves  all  of  its 
rights  in  the  area  which  is  the  subject  of  Re- 
public of  Panama  Law  No.  68  of  December  18. 
1958. 

"Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration." 

The  Department  wishes  to  point  out.  In 
view  of  the  many  inquiries,  that  this  niw 
Panamanian  law  cannot  affect  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  Article  XXIV  of  the  convention  of 
1003  between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 
relating  to  the  canal,  provides: 

"No  change  either  in  the  Government  or  in 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Republic  at 
Panama  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  affect  any  right  of  the  United 
States  under  the  present  convention,  or  under 
any  treaty  stipulation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries that  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  exist 
touching  the  subject  matter  of  this  conven- 
tion." 

[rrom    Congressional    Information    Bureau. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  4,  19691 

Following  today's  session  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  Chairman  Bon- 
Nxa  announced  that  the  following  are  strnie 
of  the  matters  that  should  be  looked  Into: 

"1.  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  study:  Over  a 
year  ago  the  committee,  recognizing  a  trend 
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toward  the  obsolescence  of  the  present  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  early  prospect  of  con- 
gested traffic  conditions  due  to  the  Increase 
in  numbers  and  size  of  ships  transiting  the 
canal,  initiated  a  broad  study  into  the  need 
for  modernization  of  existing  facilities  and 
the  possible  need  for  additional  or  alterna- 
tive facilities.  In  this  connection  the  com- 
mittee seciired  the  services  of  a  group  of  the 
foremost  engineers  in  the  United  States  to 
examine  the  situation  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  future  action,  either  by  way 
of  improvement  of  the  existing  canal,  the 
construction  of  a  new  one.  6r  both.  During 
the  past  Congress  these  engineers,  as  a  board 
of  consultanu  to  the  conrunjttee,  have  exam- 
ined existing  engineering  data  on  the  30-odd 
routes  proposed  at  various  times  for  a  canal 
crossing  at  various  places  in  the  Central 
American  isthmus.  The  board  of  consul- 
tants h^  visited  and  Inspected  the  present 
canal  and  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
construction  and  operating  problems  in- 
volved. A  preliminary  report  was  submitted 
to  the  committee  after  the  adjournment,  of 
the  last  Congress,  covering  recommended  im- 
mediate Improvements  required  to  continue 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  canal,  pending 
a  complete  study. 

"During  this  session  the  board  must  make 
further  studies  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of 
the  canal  route  heretofore  proposed  through 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  anticipated 
that  their  final  report  will  be  received  some- 
time about  the  middle  of  this  year. 

"The  Importance  of  the  work  of  this  board 
cannot  be  overestimated  since  it  has  been 
predicted  that  the  present  canal  will  be  un- 
able to  handle  the  volume  of  traffic  expected 
by  1970.  In  view  of  the  time  required  for 
engineering  and  construction  work  of  the 
magnitude  Involved  here,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Congress  l>e  provided  with  workable  Ideas 
for  future  expansion  in  the  earliest  possible 
time." 

(Prom    Economic    Council    Papers,    Sept.    1, 
1953) 

It  Stasro  at  Panama — Whxu  Will  It 
Stop? 

(By  Earl  Harding,  vice  president.  National 
Economic  Council,  New  York.  N.Y.) 

The  great  American  giveaway  ferler  did  not 
start  with  the  Marshall  plan  in  1947,  nor 
with  Yalta  in  1945.  nor  with  Teheran  In  1943. 

Trie  first  game  of  the  series  was  played 
with  Panama  in  1936,  and  the  klckoff  of 
another  session  with  the  same  team  '  sched- 
uled for  the  political  stadium  In  Washington 
on  September  10,  when  Panama's  representa- 
tives wiU  begin  negotiating  for  more  con- 
cessions. 

It  was  "in  furtherance  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy"  that  Quarterback  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  March  2,  1936,  dropkicked  into 
the  arms  of  the  Panama  politicians  our  price- 
less treaty  rights  to  defense  bases  outside 
of  our  10-mlIe-wide  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

That  planned  fumble  cost  American  tax- 
payers much  more  than  the  million-plus  dol- 
lars in  rental  paid  to  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment during  World  War  II  for  permission  to 
plant  our  guns,  build  our  roads,  landing 
fields,  bomber  bases,  and  nearly  40C  build- 
ings on  Panama's  pasturelands  and  in  her 
swamps  and  Jimgles  adjacent  to  the  Canal 
Zone. 

WORSE  THAN  PaOFLIOACT 

It  took  endless  negotiating  to  obtain  the 
permission — where  we  formerly  had  the  right 
under  the  1903  treaty  which  F.  D.  R.  abro- 
gated— to  use  Panamanian  territory  for  de- 
fense purposes.  Finally  our  Army  was  forced 
to  withdraw  in  1948  and  abandon  buildings 
and  improvements  which  had  cost  well  over 
another  million  dollars  to  create. 

The  giveaway  of  money  to  Panama  was  In 
the  pattern  of  national  profllgpcy  set  by 
F.  D.  R.  and  not  yet  abandoned.    But  giving 


away  our  treaty  rights  to  protect  the  lifeline 
of  our  national  defense  was  in  the  pattern 
F.  D.  R.  set  when,  without  consulting  them, 
he  gave  away  the  territories  and  liberties  of 
Poland  and  China. 

And  now,  if  Panama's  desire  for  still  fur- 
ther concessions  is  not  satisfied,  pressiire  in 
behalf  of  Panama  such  as  Alger  Hiss  in  1946 
brought  to  bear  through  the  United  Nations, 
may  take  the  form  of  demanding  interna- 
tionalization of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Just  as  Communists  have  infiltrated  inside 
and  outside  the  Canal  Zone,  so  have  exag- 
gerated Ideas  of  supernationallsm  taken 
hold  In  Panama.  Since  the  United  States 
created  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  1903,  a 
generation  of  Panamanians  has  been  schooled 
to  believe  in  the  fiction  that  their  "founding 
fathers"  actually  won  the  independence. 

Of  course.  Panama  history  books  haven't 
told  Panamanian  youth  that  only  a  handful 
of  consplratprs,  most  of  them  employees  of 
the  Panama  Railroad,  then  owned  by  the 
French  Panama  Canal  Company,  knew  that 
a  revolution  was  planned. 

A    DELXTDEO   GENERATION 

If  there  Is  to  be  straight  thinking  on  the 
coming  agitation  for  more  concessions  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  some  of  the  forgotten 
or  half-told  history  should  be  recalled  now. 
It  win  be  needed  to  offECt  the  screams  of 
"aggriession"  and  "infringement  of  sovereign- 
ty" which  will  be  turned  on  again,  as  they 
were  In  1047  when  rioting  students  ter- 
rorized the  Panama  Legislature  to  vote  down 
an  extension  of  US.  leases  on  defense  bases. 

Panama,  formerly  a  province  of  Colombia, 
was  created  in  name,  and  In  name  only,  an 
lndeF>endent  nation  by  acts  of  the  United 
States.  Our  responsibility  was  offlclaUy  de- 
nied untU  the  truth  was  uncovered.  Then 
Theodore  Roosevelt  admitted  "I  took  Panama 
and  let  Congress  debate." 

Concealed  documents,  uncovered  in  Pan- 
ama in  1909,  disclosed  that  preliminary 
financing  had  been  arranged  in  a  New  York 
bank  and  that  American  warships  were  to 
be  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus.  American 
Marines  prevented  the  landing  of  Colombian 
troops.  The  total  casualties  of  Panama's 
soul-stirring  war  for  independence  were  one 
Chinese  onlooker  and  one  donkey. 

After  the  blow  was  struck,  native  politi- 
cians were  sent  under  U.S.  Navy  escort  to 
interior  towns  of  the  Province  of  Panama  to 
notify  them  of  then  unexpected — and  then 
unwanted— Independence.  Such  was  the 
status  of  the  Republloof  Panama — a  creature 
of  the  United  States. 

All  through  the  10  years  of  canal  construc- 
tion and  Intermittently  ever  since,  adminis- 
trative and  defense  problems  have  been 
fraught  with  continual  annoyance  and  need- 
less expense.  Time  and  again  American  au- 
thorities have  had  to  supervise  Panamanian 
elections  and  supersede  or  supplant  Paha- 
manlan  police  and  sanitation  administra- 
tions. Friction  is  inevitable  in  any  vital  spot 
where  there  is  dual  or  overlapping  sov- 
ereignty. 

When  earlier  treaty  negotiations  were  with 
the  mother  country,  Colombia  refused  to  In- 
clude the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  in  the 
proposed  Canal  Zone.  Both  lie  entirely  with- 
in the  10-mile-wlde  strip.  Then,  after  T.  R. 
resorted  to  taking  Panama,  anything  the 
United  States  proposed  could  ha^e  been  ob- 
tained, but  no  one  In  authority  had  the  fore- 
sight to  Include  the  terminal  cities.  The 
plan  of  the  Panama  conspirators  was  to 
declare  the  independence  of  only  the  canal 
strip  and  the  terminal  cities,  which  were  to 
be  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  without  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  Province.  < 

rORESIGBT   (MMX    LATXB 

The  need  for  a  wide  zone  to  Include  the 
entire  watershed  of  the  canal  was  recognized 
In  a  report  to  Congress  by  General  Edwards, 


in  command  at  Panama  In  1916,  but  noth- 
ing was  done. 

Unofficial  warnings  of  future  needs  were 
recorded  earlier  by  the  author  of  this  coun- 
cil paper.  (See  World's  Work,  October  1913, 
and  text  of  address  before  Latin  American 
Conference,  Clark  University,  in  Journal  of 
Race  Development,  vol.  4,  No.  4.  April  1914.) 
He  then  advocated: 

1.  •Anticipating  future  needs  and  taking 
them,  as  permitted  by  the  Hay-Bunau  VarU- 
la  treaty  of  1903  as  convenient  and  neces- 
sary, a  Canal  Zone  50  to  60  miles  wide. 

2.  Including  the  terminal  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  to  avoid  the  frictions  which  have 
existed  ever  since. 

3.  Inducing  the  Republic  of  Panama  to 
establish  its  capital  In  the  western  highlands 
of  the  Province. 

4.  Returning  the  eastern  end  dl  the  Prov- 
ince to  Colombia  as  a  gesture  sentimentally 
more  effective  than  the  cash  Indemnity  of 
$25  million  which  the  United  States  finally 
paid  to  Colombia  In  1922. 

It  was  suggested  that  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory for  future  defense  could  not  be  regarded 
as  aggression — unless  delayed  until  a  new 
generation  of  Panamanians  came  to  believe 
their  sovereignty  an  Inalienable  right.  They 
beUeve  it  now. 

BTTT  APPEASEMENT  HASN'T  WORKED 

Administrative  friction,  political  agltatl<»i 
and  never-ending  diplomatic  discussions 
continued.  On  March  2.  1936,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  approved  the  abrogation  of  prac- 
tically everything  In  the  1903  treaty  to 
which  the  Panamanian  politicians  objected. 

Senate  opposition  delayed  our  ratification 
of  the  1936  treaty  until  July  1939.  This 
treaty  gave  Panama  an  entirely  new  status. 

Article  I  of  the  1903  treaty  was  eliminated. 
It  read:  "The  United  States  guarantees  and 
will  maintain  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama." 

The  old  treaty  granted  to  the  United 
States  "In  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation  and 
control"  not  only  of  the  Canal  Zone  but  also 
of  "any  other  lands  and  waters  outside  of 
the  zone  which  may  be  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
said  enterprise." 

And  further,  under  the  old  treaty,  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  "all  the  rights, 
power  and  authority  within  the  zone  •  •  • 
and  within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands 
and  waters  •  •  •  which  the  United  States 
would  possess  if  It  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory  within  which  said  lands  and  waters 
are  located,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority." 

All  that  was  abrogated  in  the  following 
clause  of  the  1936  treaty,  which  Is  still  In 
force: 

"The  United  States  of  America  hereby  re- 
nounces the  grant  made  to  it  in  perpetuity 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  the  vise,  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  lands  and  waters.  In 
addition  to  those  now  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  outside 
the  zone  •  •  •  which  may  be  necessary  and 
convenient  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of  the  Panama  Canal  or  of  any  auxiliary 
canals  or  other  works  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
said  enterprise." 

Thep,  having  abandoned  our  rights  to  de- 
fense bases  outside  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
United  States  agreed  with  Panama,  in  article 
n  of  the  1936  treaty,  that  "if,  in  the  event 
of  some  now  unforeseen  contingency"  land 
outside  the  Canal  Zone  should  be  needed,  the 
two  Governments  "will  agree  upon  such 
measures  as  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  in 
order  to  insure  the  maintenance,  sanitatlcm. 
efficient  operation  and  effective  protection  of 
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the  canal.  In  which  the  two  countries  are 
Jointly   and   vitally   interested." 

The  U.S.  Government's  right  of  eminent 
domain  In  acquiring  property  within  the 
cities  or  Panama  and  Col6n  which  might  be 
needed  for  canal  operation  was  renounced. 

Also  eliminated  was  the  right  cf  the  Unlt::d 
S'ates  to  maintain  public  order  in  Pinnma 
if  the  Panamanian  Government  couldnt  do 
so. 

And  the  annuity  of  $250,000  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  use  of  the  canal  strip  was 
increased  to  8430,000 — on  account  of  the 
Roojevelt  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

The  1936  treaty  made  many  other  conces- 
sions to  Panama.  It  restricted  residence  in 
the  Canal  Zone  to  American  civilian  and 
military  personnel,  ertablished  corridors 
within  the  zone  for  Panamanian  conven- 
ience, and  prohibited  new  private  enterprises 
In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  effect  of  the  1938  treaty's  ratification 
In  July  19?9  was  summarized  in  such  head- 
lines as  "The  United  States  in  Panama  Pact 
Quits  as  Guardian,  B:come8  Neighbor— N"w 
Treaty  Ends  the  Right  of  Intervention.  Sub- 
stituting Bilateral  Cooperation." 

WA«  MXJLTIPLIES    ANNOTANCI3 

Acquisition  of  bases  for  defense  of  the 
canal  became  Imperative  when  war  in  Europe 
started  in  September  1939.  Thereupon  ad- 
ministrative annoyances  multiplied.  Com- 
munist infiltration  as  well  as  Nazi  lnQuenc.es 
in  Panama  came  to  the  surface. 

Labor  union  organizers  flocked  In  from 
M  xlco  and  from  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  Panamanian  employees  on  the  canal  are 
now  represented  In  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  the  CIO.  Many  of  them 
are  children  of  West  Indian  laborers  who 
were  imported  to  help  build  the  canal  and 
who  have  become  Panamanian  citizens. 
Most  of  the  skilled  employees,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  xinlonlzed  by  the 
AT.  of  L. 

Red  unionism,  under  the  Latin  American 
leadership  of  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  of 
Mexico,  has  had  its  toehold  in  Panama  since 
Lombardo  and  the  late  Philip  Murray  of  the 
CIO  were  photographed  together  for  their 
Joint  promotion  pamphlet  "Labor's  Good 
Mc'ghbor  Policy." 

U.S.  Army  and  Navy  and  canal  authorities 
were  necessarily  tlghtUpped  about  the  an- 
noyances attending  their  use  of  more  than 
130  defense  sites.  Obtaining  access  wasn't 
always  painless,  but  responsible  Pananra  oflQ- 
clals  were  generally  cooperative.  The  big 
question  was  "How  much?" 

A  defense  sites  agreement  was  not  finally 
signed  in  Panama  until  May  18.  1942.  It 
granted  to  the  United  States  only  "tem- 
porary use  for  defense  purposes  of  the  lands 
referred  to  in  the  attached  daemorandum." 
Details  were  kept  secret. 

The  agreement  stipulated  that  "The  Re- 
pubHc  of  Panama  retains  Its  sovereignty 
over  the  areas"  and  that  all  buildings  "shall 
become  the  property  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  upon  the  termination  of  their  use 
by  the  United  States."  The  bases  were  to  be 
evacviated  1  year  after  ratification  of  a  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace— not  jxist  after  a 
cease-fire. 

Some  of  the  130-odd  defense  sites  were 
■mall  areas  for  observation  towers,  search- 
light or  gun  emplacements.  Others  were 
outlying  uninhabited  islands;  some  mere 
broad  pastures  or  cleared  jungle  made  into 
landing  fields.  The  total  area  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  acres. 

Most  of  the  land  and  water  had  little 
monetary  value  except  in  the  minds  of  some 
Panamanian  politicians  who  emphasized  Its 
international  Importance  and  suggested 
rental  as  high  as  $1,600  per  acre  per  year. 

AMTI-AMXUCAIf   CLAMOB 

But  neither  protection  of  the  eanal  and 
their  own  country  nor  the  gravy  flowing  into 
their    treasury   silenced   the   anti-American 


elements.  Clamor  against  "yanqul  aggres- 
sion" was  popular  even  during  the  war.  and 
was  intensified  immediately   after   V-J  Day. 

On  September  2,  1946,  the  Panama  Assem- 
bly unanimously  demanded  that  the  United 
States  evacuate  all  defense  sites  Inunedi- 
atcly. 

On  the  same  day  It  was  announced  In 
Washington  that  63  of  the  defense  sites  cov- 
ering m6re  than  lO.COO  acres  had  been  relin- 
quished, and  that  defense  site  rentals  of 
(975, £87  had  been  paid  up  to  June  30.  1945. 

And  on  the  following  day  Panama's  Presi- 
dent Enrique  Jimenez  announced  that  occu- 
pation of  future  defense  sites  wouldn't  even 
be  dlscuEsed  until  all  had  been  returned. 

Tliereupon  U.S.  Ambassador  Frank  T.  Hlnes 
left  for  Washington,  and  on  September  12, 
1946,  a  Joint  statement  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments announced  that  defense-base  problems 
would  be  resolved  by  friendly  negotiations. 

But  agitation  continued.  President  Jim- 
enez was  quoted  as  demanding  that  the 
United  States  revise  its  whole  attitude  to- 
ward his  country  and  make  the  1936  treaty 
more  effective  in  terms  of  benefits  for 
Panama. 

Panama  has  had  four — or  has  It  been 
five? — Presidents  since  1948.  The  hope  of  the 
admlnlEtratlon  in  Washington  Is  that  the 
present  President  of  Panama.  Jose  Antonio 
Remon,  formerly  its  chief  of  police,  may  be 
able  to  stay  in  office  throughout  his  4-year 
term  which  started  October  1,  1952.  Also 
that  solution  of  Panama's  economic  problems 
through  its  people  working  harder  and  pro- 
ducing more  food  w;hlch  our  Canal  Zone  ad- 
ministration Is  wiling  to  buy.  may  ^t  last 
bring  a  measure  of  stability  to  our  little 
neighbor. 

THE    VOICX    OF    MOSCOW THZ    HAND    Or    AUGtM 

HISS 

Whether  the  voice  of  Moscow,  resounding 
in  the  U.N..  can  stir  up  more  discord  in 
Panama  is  still  a  point  to  be  watched. 

In  November  1946  the  Soviet  made  a 
furious  attack  in  the  U.N.  on  the  United 
States,  charging  that  its  defense  baf es  around 
the  world  are  evidence  of  aggression. 

Alger  Hiss,  then  head  of  the  Office  of  Politi- 
cal Affairs  of  the  State  Department,  without 
consulting  or  advising  SpruUle  Braden.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Lain  America, 
sent  to  the  D.N.  (largely  Hiss'  brainchild)  a 
li3t  of  America's  occupied  territories  and  in- 
cluded in  it  Panama. 

That  gave  Panama  a  text.  Ricardo  J. 
Alfaro,  then  Panama's  Foreign  Minister  and 
chairman  of  its  U.N.  delegation,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Trusteeship  Conunittee  of  UN., 
declared  that  Panama  retains  Its  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  that  the  State  De- 
partment's report  should  be  corrected. 

Newspaper  headlines  gave  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Americp  his  first 
Inkling  that  such  a  reix>rt  had  been  Issued. 
Hiss  could  not  be  found  that  day  to  recall  It. 
Mr.  Braden  demanded  a  showdown,  because 
he  was  resporuiible  for  negotiations  in  behalf 
of  our  military  authorities,  who  insisted  that 
we  still  needed  the  bases  in  Panama.  The 
Hiss  report  strengthened  opposition  of  the 
Panamanian  politicians  while  Mr.  Braden 
was  assuring  the  Pentagon  of  State  Depart- 
ment support  to  get  the  bases  under  the 
terms  of  the  1936  treaty. 

But  Dean  Acheson,  then  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  backed  up  Hiss. 

"I  was  infuriated  by  the  stupidity — which 
I  then  thought  it  was — of  putting  Panama 
In  the  category  of  occupied  territories,"  said 
Mr.  Braden  the  day  before  this  Council 
Paper  went  to  press.  "But  I  did  not  realise 
Its  full  significance  as  a  play  into  Russian 
hands  until  after  Hiss'  other  activities  were 
exposed." 

Mr.  Braden  now  recalls  that  immediately 
following  the  assist  by  Hiss  a  dispatch  from 
London  reported  Parliament's  being  told  by 
lU  very  left  Labor  member.  ZUllacus,  that 


ths  tlnited  States  should  turn  over  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  UJ9.  and  that 
Britain  should  do  likewise  with  Gibraltar 
and  Suez 

On  December  9.  1947.  Dr.  Alfaro  resigned 
as  Foreign  Minister  in  protest  against  his 
Gk>vernment's  agreeing  to  consider  extending 
the  leases  on  13  bases,  the  most  important 
ones,  which  were  then  still  occupied  by  us. 

Following  his  lead,  the  Panama  Assembly 
on  December  23,  1947,  unanimoufly  rejected 
lease  extension.  Antl-Amerlcan  mobs  sur- 
rounded the  legislature  vowing  to  lynch  any 
member  voting  for  the  leases,  and  students 
and  teachers  threatened  to  call  a  general 
strike 

So  the  United  States.  In  January  1948. 
abandoned  the  13  defense  sites  and  retreated 
within  Its  Canal  Zone.  It  is  understood  that 
future  defense  will  be  entirely  from  within 
the  zone  limits. 

How  much  farther  tAe  American  fclveaway 
policy  will  be  stretched  to  satisfy  demands 
of  the  Panama  politicians,  commencing  on 
September  10.  remains  to  be  seen.  Panama's 
nep;otlators  are  to  be  Ambassador  Roberto 
M.  Hcurtematte.  who  is  stationed  In  Wash- 
ington: Dr.  Octavlo  F&brega.  former  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  and  Carlos  Sucre,  for- 
mer Minister  of  Government. 

will  Panama  try  to  fo'.low  todny's  ex- 
ample at  SuPK?  And  when  will  American 
taxpayers  stop  the  worldwide  game  of 
American  giveaway? 

I  From  the  Washington   Evening  Star.  Sept. 
13.  1956) 

RzD  Plot  Sxzn  Against  Unttd  States  om 
Panama  Canal 

(By  Omer  Anderson) 

Bonn,  September  18. — International  com> 
munlsm  has  opened  an  agitation  cam- 
paign In  Latin  America  against  the  Panama 
Canal,  coinciding  with  meetings  on  inter- 
nationalization of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  campaign  Is  directed  from  Prague.  It 
alms  at  stirring  Latin  American  nationalism 
against  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Communist  leaders  feel  that  the  Panama 
Canal — in  the  present  troubled  international 
situation — is  a  made-to-order  Red  propa- 
ganda target. 

The  campaign  has  these  twin  obJectlTes: 
1.  To  put  the  United  States  on  the  defen- 
sive in  the  Suez  dispute. 

3.  To  use  the  Panama  Canal  issue  as  a 
vehicle  to  Infuse  fresh  vigor  Into  Latin 
American  anti-UJS.  feeling. 

TBAtNxo  or  PKAOrS 

Agitators  have  been  dispmtched.  It  Is  re- 
ported, from  the  so-called  State  College  for 
Political  and  Economic  Science,  the  big 
Communist  oversea  propaganda  training 
center  In  Prague. 

This  institution  specializes  in  agitation  In 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Communists  reportedly  hope  to  get 
backing  from  the  political  foes  of  PAna- 
manlan  President  Ricardo  Arias.  Elsewhere 
in  Latin  America,  the  campaign  Is  being  tied 
to  local  anti-United  States  and  British 
issues. 

Communist  strength  in  Latin  America,  al- 
though not  manifest  recently,  is  strong. 
There  is  close  contact  between  international 
communism's  clearinghouse  in  Prague  and 
local  Latin  American  Communist  movements. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  durable  whipping 
boy  of  Communist  agitation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  also  a  Volcanic  issue  of  Pana« 
manlan  politics — long  dormant,  then  sud- 
denly erupting. 

The  Suez  conference,  according  to  reports 
from  Prague,  will  be  used  by  the  Soviets  as  a 
forum  for  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of  West- 
ern imperlaUsm.  There  is  Jxist  enough  simi- 
larity between  the  Sues  and  Panama  Canals 
to  give  the  Soviets  an  opening. 


OLD  COMMXrNIST  THIMB 


The  Panama  Canal  "grab"  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  administration  in  ICOl 
is  a  treasured  theme  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda for  Latin  America. 

Russia  also  is  reported  planning  to  move  to 
the  fore  certain  other  Latin  American  con- 
troversies. These  include  Britain's  owner- 
ship of  British  Honduras,  disputsd  by  Hon- 
duras, and  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  disputed 
by  Argentina. 

One  of  the  minds  behind  the  pending  cam- 
paign is  reported  to  be  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guz- 
man, ousted  as  Guatemala's  President  by  the 
CastiUa  Armas  coup  in  1954.  Arbenz  fled 
with  his  family  to  Switzerland. 

He  was  brought  to  Prague  last  autumn,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  principal  adviser  to  Interna- 
tional communism  Qf  Central  American 
affairs. 

{From  the  Satxirday  Evening  Poet,  Oct.  25, 
19581 

Thx    Unfted    States    or    Amekica    Cannot 

SuxRENDES    Its    Rights    in    the    Panama 

Canal 

Agitation  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  over 
the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone  features  two 
Claims:  (1)  "The  canal  is  ours"  and  (2) 
Panama  and  the  United  States  are  equal 
partners  in  the  canal,  and  should  therefore 
split  its  gross  revenues  60-50  while  we 
meet  all  expenses. 

In  this  country,  some  voices,  notably  Mr. 
James  Warburg's,  have  been  raised  to  suggest 
that  we  should  internationalize  the  canal,  to 
set  a  good  example  to  Colonel  Nasser. 

None  of  these  proposals  makes  sense. 
There  is  no  legitimate  comparison  between 
the  position  of  the  American  Government  at 
Panama  and  that  of  the  Suez  Company  In 
Egypt.  As  Congressman  Flood,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  {Minted  out  in  several 
speeches,  the  Canal  Zone  is  "constitutionally 
acquired  territory  of  the  United  States." 
While  the  British  Government  owned  43.75 
percent  of  the  Suez  Company,  and  its  admin- 
istration was  largely  French,  the  company 
was  an  Egyptian  enterprise,  operating  on  a 
100-year  lease,  when  Nasser  expropriated  It. 

Our  treaty  of  1903  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  gave  us  sovereign  rights  over  a  strip 
of  land  10  miles  wide  across  the  isthmus. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  grant  was  that  we 
might  build,  maintain,  operate,  and  defend 
an  interoceanic  canal,  and  the  grant  was 
perp)etual. 

We  undertook  to  pay  the  Republic  of 
Panama  $10  million  in  1903,  and  an  annuity 
thereafter.  The  payments  have  been  in- 
creased several  times,  and  now  stand  at 
about  $1,900,000.  It  is  conceivable  that  this 
Will  be  Increased  but  the  notion  that  Panama 
can  rightfully  claim  a  half  share  of  the  tolls 
is  ridiculous.  Tet  It  was  put  forward  by  the 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  Panama,  who  now 
occupies  a  professor's  chair  at  the  University 
of  Panama,  where  he  instructs  students  in 
the  fancied  rights  for  which  they  riot 
periodically. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Secretary  of  State 
in  1923.  made  this  statement  to  the  Minister 
from  Panama  when  he  raised  the  question 
of  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone:  "It  is  an 
absolute  futility  for  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment to  expect  any  American  administration. 
no  matter  what  it  is,  any  President  or  any 
Secretary  of  State,  ever  to  surrender  any  part 
of  those  rights  which  the  United  States  has 
acquired  under  the  treaty  of  1903." 

Considerations  of  international  law  and 
hemisphere  security  make  the  Hughes  decla- 
ration of  1923  even  more  valid  today. 

[From  the  Panama  American,  Dec.  21,  1968] 

PATaxoTxsM,  Paoms.  ano  Contbabans 

Sib:  Panama's  politicians,  whose  patriot- 
ism extends  no  further  than  their  own  in- 
terests, in  1946  helped  set  Panama's  financial 


status  back  10  years  by  saying  "Not  1  inch 
more  of  our  land"  and  fostering  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  was  the  common  enemy  of 
all  Panamanians.  It  is  true  that  we  must 
defend  our  country.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
why  make  it  hard  for  300,  Just  to  keep  6  in  a 
favored  position? 

What  have  we  done  in  Rio  Hato  since  the 
Americans  were  forced  to  abandon  the  air- 
field there? 

(a)  We  showed  the  world  we  were  filled 
with  patriotism. 

(b)  We  went  10  years  backward  fintuiclally. 

(c)  Thousands  of  Panamanian  citizens 
were  left  jobless. 

(d)  Housing  problems  for  the  poor  in- 
creased since  the  U.S.  Government  aban- 
doned all  local-rate  housing  projects,  thereby 
enabling  property  owners  to  rent  apartments 
in  Caledonia  and  Guachapali  for  $50  or  $6D. 

le)  Servants  can  again  be  exploited  for 
$15  a  month  to  wash,  cook,  and  clean  the 
house.  During  the  war  and  before  the  Rio 
Hato  base  problem  this  was  Impossible. 

Somehow  we  Panamanians  managed  to 
Survive  the  10-year  step  backward  in  our  fi- 
nancial standing.  As  the  years  went  by  the 
merchants  found  they  did  not  have  enough 
cafh  for  a  new  Cadillac  every  year,  as  their 
profits  were  not  exorbitant.  So  they  began 
thinking  of  how  and  who  to  cry  to.  Their 
cries  were  heard  because  unfortunately,  they 
are  b'g  taxpayers.  They  crowded  the  late 
President  Remon,  and  talked  him  Into  using 
the  wrong  approach. 

When  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias  wanted  to  change 
the  treaty  in  1938  he  did  not  need  any  pub- 
lic demonstrations  He  simply  went  ahead 
and  used  his  brains.  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Arias 
p?rsonally  but  I  was  old  enough  at  that 
time  to  know  he  was  working  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  all  P.inamanlans.  During  his 
administration  he  brought  the  country  out 
of  chaos  without  too  many  loans. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  old  now,  but  Dr. 
Gllberto  Arias,  his  son,  could  and  should  do 
us  some  good  under  his  father's  tutoring. 

Would  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias  have  handled 
the  1955  treaty  in  the  manner  President 
Remon  instructed  him  to?  Heck,  no.  He 
wou'.d  have  worked  through  letters  and  per- 
sonal contacts  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  am  quite  certain  he  would  not  have  used 
the  "Cita  con  la  Patrla"  method.  With  none 
cf  the  noire  and  public  demonstrations,  Dr. 
Harmodio  Arias  could  have  obtained — 

(a)  Equal  pay  for  equal  work;  and 

(b)  A  much  greater  increase  In  the  an- 
nuity than  was  obtained. 

These  are  the  two  Issues  of  most  direct 
benefit  to  the  Panamanian  pueblo. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  con- 
traband. I  know  contrabanding  is  wrong, 
and  should  be  punished.  But  did  contra- 
band from  the  Canal  Zone  affect  the  exorbi- 
tant profits  of  the  merchants  of  Panama 
during  the  war  years?  They  were  so  busy 
counting  their  profits  they  had  no  time  to 
cry  about  the  commissaries,  then. 

Who  was  benefited  by  the  closing  of  the 
conunissarles,  and  who  was  harmed? 

The  merchants,  who  thought  that  their 
sales  would  increase  and  profits  with  them, 
were  disappointed. 

Everyone  was  harmed,  including  the  mer- 
chants. The  Canal  Company  was  forced  to 
lay  off  many  of  Its  staff,  and  those  who  stayed 
on  working  became  more  careful  in  their 
spending. 

The  commissary  will  continue  to  make 
profits  simply  because  If  sales  fall  employees 
will  be  laid  off  to  bring  down  expenses  ac- 
cordingly. 

Let  me  give  a  small  example  of  how  the 
merchants  of  Panama  exploit  the  pueblo. 
They  know  that  even  the  very  p>oor  try  to 
have  a  merry  Christinas,  and  brighten  up  the 
borne  with  such  small  things  as  new  cur- 
tains. What  did  the  merchants  do  this  year 
to  help  these  people  have  a  merry  Christmas? 
Not  much.   Curtain  material  suoh  as  damask 


was  sold  at  75  cents  a  yaM  up  to  the  first 
week  in  December.  As  the  Caja  de  Ahorros 
started  to  pay  out  the  Cbristmas  savings,  the 
price  went  up  to  $1.25  a  yard.  This  Is  only 
one  example. 

Do  these  merchants  believe  people  are 
stlU  spending  their  money  without  think- 
ing? It  is  true  that  we  buy  toys  for  our 
children,  but  why  are  the  toys  so  expensive? 
Most  of  them  are  from  Japan  or  Hong  Kong, 
and  we  know  the  cost  price  of  such  merchan- 
dise. Is  it  Jvist  for  the  exploiting  merchants 
to  try  to  make  a  whole  year's  profit  in  1 
month? 

They  think  that  without  our  commissary 
privileges  we  will  be  forced  to  buy  from  them 
at  any  price.  If  they  were  established  here 
back  in  the  thirties  they  will  remember  when 
men  bought  empty  fiotir  sacks  to  make 
trousers.  We  can  surely  go  back  to 'those 
days. 

The  real  price  control  office  in  Panama  is 
the  competition  offered  by  the  zone's  com- 
missarles.  So  let  us  real  Panamanians  stop 
biting  the  hand  that  protects  us. 

Let  us  spend  money  industrializing  our 
own  country,  and  let  us  attract  foreign  cap- 
ital here.  But  let  no  one  string  us  along 
with  talk  of  a  common  enemy,  be  it  the 
United  States  or  the  national  guard.  Hitler 
used  the  common  enemy  gimmick  to  dis- 
tract the  Germans'  attention  from  what  he 
was  really  up  to. 

PooB,  Sensible  Pamamanun. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  10,  1959] 

UNtTED  States  Weighs  Step  on  Panama  Ac- 
tion— Extension  or  the  TERRiroeiAL 
Waters  Limit  to  12  Miles  Sties  Shifpino 
Circles 

Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  January  9.^ 
Itvis  believed  here  that  the  United  States  may 
soon  send  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  a  note  concerning  the 
latter's  recent  extension  of  territorial  waters 
from  3  miles  to  a  total  of  12  miles. 

The  geographic  configuration  of  the  Isth- 
mus is  such  that  a  rigid  Interpretation  of 
the  new  law  could  box  in  both  entrances  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  would  require  in- 
ternational shipping  seeking  transit  to  trav- 
erse 9  miles  of  Panama  waters  each  i>ortal 
from  high  seas  to  reach  the  3-jnile  limit  off 
Canal  Zone  shores  specidcally  granted  by 
Panama  to  the  United  States  in  the  basic 
treaty  of  1903. 

It  is  understood  that  two  other  maritime 
nations,  Japan  and  Britain,  have  already  di- 
rected notes  to  Panama's  Foreign  Minister, 
Miguel  J.  Moreno,  Jr.,  concerning  the  possible 
embarrassment  to  ships  flying  their  flags. 
Merchant  fleets  of  both  countries  rank  high 
in  canal  transits. 

The  measure  unanimously  passed  Dscem- 
ber  13  by  the  national  assembly  and  signed 
December  IS  by  President  Ernesto  de  La 
Ouardla,  Jr.,  provides  that  P<inama's  Presi- 
dent will  administer  the  law  under  certain 
conditions.  These  are  In  accordance  with 
the  constitution,  existing  treaties,  commit- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  conference  on 
rights  of  the  sea  held  in  Geneva  in  1958,  and 
Panama's  historic  position  regarding  special 
rights  in  the  somewhat  landlocked  Gulf  of 
Panama. 

pbxsioent  mttst  vols 

The  law  leaves  implementation  in  the 
President's  hands.  He  will  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  territorial  waters. 
No  regulations  have  as  yet  been  set  forth 
on  enforcement  nor  are  the  new  boundaries 
charted. 

The  latter  fact  supports  the  hope  among 
envoys  here  of  the  world's  maritime  nations 
that  boundaries  may  yet  be  so  delineated  as 
to  leave  assured  access  to  the  high  seas  to 
canal  portals  since  protection  of  Panama's 
fishing  rights  is  understood  to  have  been  on* 
of  the  major  motivations  behind  the  law. 
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A  preamble  to  the  law  as  Introduced  on 
behalf  of  a  group  of  deputies  representing 
all  political  factions  would  have  extended 
the  territorial  waters  without  prejudice  to 
commitment  In  International  treaties  In  force 
for  innocent  passage  of  foreign  ships  which 
use  the  Panama  Canal  international  naviga- 
tion lane.  This  disappeared  from  the 
measure  before  passage. 

U.S.  officials  and  others  were  surprised  by 
Panama's  enactment  of  the  measure,  which 
had  the  backing  of  her  delegation  at  the 
Geneva  Conference.  It  was  thought  partici- 
pating .  nations  would  take  no  overt  steps 
extending  the  territory  until  another  sea 
conference  had  been  held. 

The  bill  on  which  Panama  acted  was 
sparked  by  Deputy  Aqulllno  Boyd,  who  re- 
cently resigned  as  Ambassador  to  M'xlco. 
He  Is  considered  an  active  candidate  for  the 
1960  presidential  elections. 

NrWSPAPEBS   COMMENT 

Newspapers  controlled  by  several  of  more 
nationalist  political  factions  have  been 
publicizing  the  possibilities  of  the  rights 
Panama  allegedly  gained  by  claiming  waters 
beyond  the  canal  portals.  One  paper  ob- 
served that  ships  and  crews  entering  might 
be  subject  to  Panama's  Immigration  law. 
Another  remarked  that  ships  traversing  the 
territory  most  now  fly  the  Panama  flag.  A 
third  noted  customs  launches  stationed  at  an 
offshore  Pacific  Island  within  12  mU^  could 
stop  canal-bound  vessels  and  send  inspectors 
Aboard. 

The  United  States  Is  understood  to  be 
basing  its  remarks  to  Panama  partly  on 
article  XXIV  of  the  1903  treaty  providing  that 
no  change  either  In  the  government  or  the 
laws  of  Panama  shall,  without  U.S.  consent, 
affect  any  U.S.  right  under  the  convent*on 
or  under  any  treaty  stipulation  then  or  later. 

Various  other  International  conunltments 
are  reportedly  considered  pertinent  in  the 
Issue. 

NO   TSOTTBLX    LIKELT    NOW 

Shipping  men  whose  vessels  use  the 
Panama  Canal  said  they  were  not  disturbed 
about  any  immediate  prospect  of  trouble  in 
the  new  territorial  waters  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

However,  they  noted  that  most  of  the 
nations  were  firmly  opposed  to  a  unilateral 
decision  by  any  nation  to  extend  its  sovereign 
rights  at  sea. 

Technically,  they  said,  the  law  gives 
Panama  the  right  to  control  shipping  cross- 
ing the  8-mile  stretch  while  approaching  or 
leaving  the  canal,  at  either  end.  A  country 
with  such  a  law  might  Impose,  for  instance, 
transit  fees.  They  might  apply  regulations 
calling  tof  superfluous  pilotage,  for  revenue 
purposes.  They  could  control  fishing  In  the 
area.  They  might.  If  they  so  chose  for  what- 
ever reason,  close  the  waters. 

Unidentified  official  Washington  sources 
have  been  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
new  Panama  law  as  contending  that  the 
United  States-Panama  Treaty  of  1903  would 
still  guarantee  free  and  unlimited  access  to 
the  canal.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  presence 
Of  the  new  territorial  delineation  Is  a  source 
of  anxiety,  on  principle. 

The  extent  of  territorial  waters  Is  a  major 
International  problem.  Most  nations  recog- 
nize a  3-mlle  limit.  A  world  conference  on 
sea  law  In  Geneva  last  year  attempted  to 
solve  it.  Another  effort  will  be  made  in  1960. 
under  authorization  voted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last  month. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Jan.  11. 
19591 

Pamama  NonriE)  Unird  States  Rkjscts  Its 
12-Mn.K  Limit 

The  State  Department  announced  yester* 
day  it  has  notified  Panama  the  United  States 
refuses  to  recognize  the  new  Panamanian  law 
(MTOTlding  for  a  12-mlle  territorial  sea  limit. 


The  note  said  passage  o  the  law  "Is  re- 
grettable In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  voting 
overwhelmingly  to  call  an  International  con- 
ference to  consider  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  and  fishery  matters." 

The  United  States  asked  Panama  to  re- 
consider its  action. 

Officials  said  the  Panamanian  action  "can- 
'not  affect  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal,"  under 
a  19D3  agreement.  The  agreement  provides 
that  Panama  may  not  upset  U.S.  rights  by 
any  means  "without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States." 

[From  the  Panama  American,  Jan.  12,  1959) 

Panama  Wux  Reject  Foreign  Protests  on 
12-Mii.x  LiMrr 

The  Panama  Government  plans  to  reject 
all  protests  over  the  extension  of  Panama's 
territorial  waters  limit  from  3  to  12  miles, 
it  was  learned  today  frcm  informed  sources. 

There  sources  revealed  that  in  addition  to 
the  cfflcial  U.S.  protest  received  by  the  Pan- 
ama Government  last  Friday,  Japan  has  also 
sent  an  official  note  signifying  its  intention 
not  to  recognize  the  new  territorial  water 
limit. 

It  was  also  understood  that  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  also  intend  to  make  known  their 
official  views  In  notes  to  the  Panama  Gov- 
ernment. 

According  to  the  sources.  Panama  will  re- 
ject all  suggestions  that  the  law  extending 
territorial  seas  be  reconsidered,  as  suggested 
In  the  note  from  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

In  a  formal  note  to  Panama  last  week,  the 
United  States  said  the  action  was  regrettable. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  note  said,  there  was 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
to  recognire  the  12-mile  Pan-American  limit. 

The  note  eald: 

"Exceu-enct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer 
to  your  note  No.  1096  dated  December  23, 
1958,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Republic  of 
Panama  law  No.  58  of  December  18,  1958, 
which  has  as  It  pvirpose  extension  of  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  coast. 

"I  have  been  Instructed  to  state  that  the 
VS.  Government  considers  this  action  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  regrettable  In 
view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  In  voting  overwhelm- 
ingly to  call  an  International  conference  to 
consider  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
and  fishery  matters. 

"It  is  the  view  of  my  Government,  :  ex- 
pressed at  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  on  previous  occasions,  that 
no  basis  exists  in  international  law  for  claims 
to  a  territorial  sea  In  excess  of  3  nautical 
miles  from  the  baseline  which  Is  normally 
the  low-water  mark  on  the  coast. 

"Furthermore,  In  the  U.S.  view  there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  states  adhering 
to  the  3-mile  rule  to  recognize  claims  on  the 
part  of  other  states  to  a  greater  bread V-  of 
territorial  sea. 

"My  Government  hopes  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  will  find  It  possible  to  re- 
consider Its  ictlon  and  await  the  further 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  by  the  International 
community.  In  the  meantime  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  reserves  all  of  its 
right  In  the  area  which  is  the  subject  of  Re- 
public of  Panama  law  NO.  58  of  December  18, 
1958." 

The  State  Department,  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions, said  the  new  Panamanian  law  cannot 
affect  rights  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  article 
94  of  the  Panama  Canal  Convention  of  1903 
provides : 

"No  change  either  In  the  Government  or  In 
the   laws   and   treaties  of  the   Republic   of 


Panama  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  affect  any  right  of  the  United 
States  under  the  present  convention,  or 
under  any  treaty,  stipulation  between  the 
two  countries  that  .now  exists  or  may  here- 
after exist  touching  the  subject  matter  of 
this  convention." 

(From  the  Panama  American,  Jan.  12,  1959] 

More  Bamcx  Plans  Ready — Fourth  or  July 
Dux  To  Become  Fous-Lanr  Botti^varo 

Plans  and  specifications  are  ready  for  dis- 
tribution to  prospective  bidders  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  east  approach  to  the  new 
Balboa  bridge  across  the  canal. 

This  is  one  of  five  major  contract  Jobs  of 
the  $20  million  project. 

Bids  are  to  be  opened  February  11  at  Bal- 
boa Heights  for  this  work  which  will  Include 
the  widening  of  Fourth  of  July  Avenue  into 
a  four-lane  boulevard. 

Other  major  features  of  the  work  will  be 
the  construction  of  cuts  and  fills  involving 
about  350.000  cubic  yards  of  material;  the 
relocation  or  construction  of  various  facili- 
ties: and  construction  of  the  embankment 
upon  which  four  roadways  will  be  built  later 
to  tie  In  with  Fourth  of  July  Avenue  and 
the  street  system  in  Panama  City. 

It  is  estimated  the  east  approach  work  will 
cost  over  91  million,  being  far  more  exten- 
sive than  the  work  required  In  buildii.g  the 
bridge  approach  on  the  west  side  of  the 
canal. 

A  contract  for  the  west  approach  at  a  cost 
of  (385.000  was  awarded  last  month  to  Louis 
Sommer. 

The  contractor  for  the  east  approach  work 
will  have  440  days  for  completion  cf  the  Job. 
This  time  limit  will  cover  two  dry  seasons 
which  will  bo  needed  for  the  proper  con- 
struction and  compaction  of  the  extensive 
Alls. 

The  bid  forms,  which  were  issued  Friday 
by  the  Engineering  and  Construction  Bureau, 
list  70  individual  bid  Items. 

These  Include  212,500  cubk  yards  of  road- 
way excavation;  the  handling  of  over  100.000 
cubic  yards  of  rock  or  other  borrow  material; 
Installation  of  over  2  miles  of  drains  and 
culverts;  placing  over  20.000  square  yards  of 
street  and  sidewalk  paving:  construction  of 
retaining  walls;  replacements  of  various  fa- 
cilltles  such  as  sewer  and  water  lines,  electric 
cables,  and  the  small  buildings:  and  Instal- 
lation of  1.600  linear  feet  of  fencing  and  900 
feet  of  guard  rail. 

The  embankment,  over  which  the  new 
roadway  will  connect  the  street  systems  at 
the  limits  with  the  bridge,  crosses  the  mud- 
flats between  the  Balboa  tank  farm  and  the 
Gavilan  residential  area. 

It  kill  pass  Immediately  south  of  th« 
houses  in  the  Oavllan  area. 

Some  sections  of  the  embankment  will  b« 
about  50  feet  high  with  most  of  the  fill  ma- 
terial being  taken  from  the  cut  required  In 
Chorrillo  Hill  near  the  limits  and  from 
Albrook  and  Curundu  borrow  areas. 

The  two  approach  roads  to  connect  with 
Avenlda  de  los  Poetas  In  Panama  City  will  be 
built  to  the  boundary  line,  approximately 
600  feet  from  the  end  of  that  street. 

The  bridge  connections  with  Fourth  of 
July  Avenue  and  Balboa  Road  at  the  limits 
will  be  at  the  existing  grade  level. 

A  new  connecting  link  is  to  be  built  from 
Balboa  Road  to  the  bridge  approach.  This 
will  be  a  short,  curving  roadway  to  permit 
merging  trafDc  from  Fourth  of  July  Avenue 
or  Balboa  to  move  onto  the  bridge  approach. 

Because  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
work  involved,  the  plans  being  isiurd  contain 
no  time  schedules  for  the  contractor  other 
than  the  440-day  time  limit  for  completion. 
The  contractor  will,  however,  be  required  to 
submit  a  general  plan  of  operations  and  a 
time  schedule  for  approval  before  beginning 
the  work. 
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(From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Jan.  18. 

1959] 

Reprsscntatitr  Flood  Branded  Republic  op 

Panama's  No.  1  Enemy 

Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood  yesterday 
was  denounced  In  the  Panama  National  As- 
sembly as  Pansuna's  No.  1  gratuitous  enemy. 

The  denunciation  was  made  by  Deputy 
Alfredo  Aleman,  Jr..  in  connection  with 
Flood's  remarks  in  Congress  last  week  that 
Panama's  decision  to  extend  Its  territorial 
seas  to  12  miles  means  another  Berlin  In 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Both  Aleman  and  Deputy  Aqulllno  Boyd 
submitted  a  motion  setting  aside  this  aft^r- 
noon's  assembly  debate  for  a  reply  to  Flood. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Aleman  said  yesterday  that  Flood  rises  In 
Congrers  to  criticize  bitterly  the  position  of 
Panamanians  who  defend  their  country's 
rights  stemming  from  relations  with  the 
United  States.  He  added  that  just  as  Flood 
speaks  unofficially,  he  also  would  speak  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  to  protest 
Flood's  assertions. 

The  National  Assembly  last  month  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  the  extension  of  Pan- 
ama's territorial  seas  to  12  miles.  The  bill 
■wna  signed  mto  law  by  President  Ernesto 
de  la  Guardta,  Jr. 

Over  the  week  end,  the  UJ3.  State  D.part- 
mcnt  disclosed  it  had  officially  notified  Pan- 
ama that  the  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nize the  12-miIe  Eea  limit.  It  asked  Panonoa 
to  reconrlder  its  action. 

OfBcial  sources  in  Panama  declined  to  com- 
ment for  pubMcat;on  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment announcement,  but  Indicated  that 
Panama  will  turn  down  the  Washington  re- 
qxieet  for  reconsideration.  It  was  under- 
stood that  an  official  statement  will  be  Issued 
this  week  on  the  matter. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan. 
13.  19591 

Panama  Bztxnos  Claim  to  Canal  Approacres 

Washington. — The  Panama  Canal  may  as- 
sume the  status  of  a  Junior  grade  West  Ber- 
lin Issue,  now  that  the  Panama  Government 
has  oAclally  extended  tu  territorial  limits 
12  miles  to  sea. 

Under  existing  treatlea,  the  United  States 
has  lights  only  8  miles  seaward  from  the 
entrances  to  the  great  waterway. 

Traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  might 
be  harried  if  not  demoralized  If  Panama 
ahould  attempt  to  stop  ships  passing  through 
iU  territorial  waters  approaching  the  water- 
way for  customs  or  msritime  formalities. 
This  possibility  has  t>een  hinted  at. 

The  principal  difficulty  to  the  American 
authorities  at  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  the 
delays  to  shipping  which  would  inevitably 
ensue.  Ship  arrivals  are  pinpointed  24 
hoiu-s  in  advance.  Transit  schedules  are 
stated  in  terms  of  minutes  to  make  maxl- 
xaum  utilization  of  the  facilities  of  the 
canal. 

Unannounced  stops  of  ships  by  Panama- 
nian authorities  could  ruVn  the  plans  of  ma- 
rine comptrollers  and  dispatchers  at  the 
ocean  shortcut. 

CAaxroL  puuntiNQ  hexded 
Transiting  of  the  present  heavy  tralBc 
through  the  Panama  Canal  requires  careful 
planning.  The  canal  organization  is  proud 
of  the  exemplary  service  to  shipping  it  has 
been  rendering  for  44  years.  Any  Interfer- 
ence would  Impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  blot  the  reputation  for 
eCleleacy  it  has  won  in  the  world  of  shipping. 
It  may  result  in  reduced  revenues  for 
Uncle  Sam.  for  the  Panama  Canal  Is  not 
only  maintained  without  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  but  actually  pays  dividends 
to  the  Treasury  annually. 

Panamanian  legislation  extending  the 
watery  Jurisdiction  mentioned  that  the  addi- 
tional 9  miles  embraces  an  area  rich  in  fish. 


This  is  seen  by  observers  to  be  a  diversionary 
tactic. 

Real  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  pro- 
Tide  a  big  stick  to  wallop  Uncle  Sam  into 
revising  the  treaty  with  Panama  to  get  the 
Panama  Canal  jurisdiction  extended  to  12 
miles   seaward,    local   observers    believe. 

BEI^DTTS   CITED 

The  record  shows  that  Panama  receives 
major  considerations  with  each  treaty  signed 
with  the  United  States.  The  1955  Remon- 
Elsenhower  Treaty  brought  Panama  about 
$40  million  in  lands,  buildings,  and  other 
benefits. 

In  Panama,  it  Is  seen  likely  that  a  treaty 
could  be  arranged  granting  the  United  States 
Jxirisdiction  12  miles  from  the  entrances  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  only  question  is  the 
price  tag  attached. 

Panama  quoted  action  by  E«nTt,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  among  others,  as 
precedent  for  the  local  legislation.  Egyptian 
nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  touched 
off  a  fiame  for  nationalization  here  which 
has  been  kept  ablaze  by  polit'cos  (who  admit 
privately  that  it  would  be  Impracticable). 

Saudi  Arabian  participation  in  revenues 
from  oil  exploitation  there  has  been  the 
model  for  ever-increasing  Panama  demands 
on  the  United  States  for  exploitation  of 
Panrma's  natural  resource,  the  strategic 
location  of  the  land  granted  for  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

DEMANDS   INCRXASINO 

Panamanian  demands  on  the  United  States 
are  not  new,  but  they  are  increasing  in  size 
and  frequency.  With  a  fine  disregard  for 
the  facts,  politicians  here  tell  the  people  that 
the  United  States  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
oblgatlons;  that  It  has  mistreated  Panama. 

This  has  brought  about  a  condition  where 
anything  which  the  United  States  may  give 
to  Panama  in  the  form  of  technical  assist- 
ance, direct  grants  of  financial  or  otiier  aid, 
long-term  loans,  etc..  is  often  not  received 
with  gratitude  and  friendship,  but  as  partial 
pavment  on  a  debt  long  outstanding. 

The  new  legislation  was  Introduced  by 
presidential  aspirant  '  Aqulllno  Boyd,  who 
until  May  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
present  administration. 

(From  the  Panama  American,  Jan.  18,  1959] 

Republic  or  Panama  High  School  Students 
OK  12-MiLE  LiMrr 

Panama  high  school  students  were  In 
agreement  today  that  the  Panama  Foreign 
Office  should  energetically  reject  a  recent  note 
from  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  protesting  the  extension  of  Panama's 
territorial  waters  limit  to  12  miles. 

In  a  communique  issued  yesterday  by  the 
Union  of  High  School  Students  (UEU).  the 
students  said  they  would  be  behind  any  move 
taken  by  the  Government  to  "demand  respect 
for  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Republic." 

Meanwhile,  press  dispatches  from  London 
indicate  that  Britain  is  considering  what 
action  to  take  against  Panama's  extension  of 
the  limit  of  her  territorial  waters. 

Britain  has  been  Informed  of  the  Pana- 
manian decision  by  her  envoy  in  Panama,  a 
British  Foreign  OtOcm  spokesman  was  quoted 
as  saying. 

The  spokesman  added  that  Britain  was 
now  considering  whether  to  protest  against 
the  Panamanian  move,  but  no  decision  so  far 
has  been  taken  in  London. 

France  has  also  signified  Its  intention  of 
expressing  its  views  on  Panama's  acttixi. 

Up  to  now,  only  Japan  and  the  United 
States  hav9  officially  protested  the  extension 
of  the  territorial  waters  limit. 

Meanwliile,  the  National  Assembly  will  con- 
sider a  pronotmcement  against  remftrks  made 
by  Uj8.  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood  re- 
garding Panama's  action,  as  the  first /item 
on  the  agenda  of  today's  session. 


This  was  the  result  of  a  proposal  by  As- 
semblyman Aqulllno  Boyd,  who  introduced 
the  territorial  extension  bill  into  the  As- 
sembly, and  his  colleague,  Alfredo  Aleman. 
Jr. 

Some  sources  declared  that  the  Arsembly 
will  issue  a  "solemn  oath"  to  uphold  Pana- 
ma's rights  in  exercising  its  sovereignty  with- 
in the  12-mile  territorial  water  limit. 

Flood  last  week  protested  the  extension 
and  said  It  would  convert  the  Canal  Zone 
Into  a  maritime  enclave — "another  Berlin." 

The  U.S.  Congressman  recommended  that 
Congress  pass  a  resolution  refusing  to  recog- 
nize "the  attempted  stranglehold  encircle- 
ment of  the  Canai  Zone."  < 

[From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald.  Jan.  14, 
19591 

Assembly  Appirms  Republic  op  Panama 
Right  to  12-Mile  Sea — Vote  Against  Re- 
considering Law  Unanimous — Former 
Foreign  Minister  Botd  Calls  por  Na- 
tional Support  op  Demand  for  Half  op 
Panama  Canal  Gross  Revenue 

The  Panama  National  Assembly  last  night 
voted  unanimously  not  to  reconsider — for 
any  reason  whatever — the  extension  of  Pan- 
ama's territorial  seas  to  12  miles. 

The  reconsideration  had  been  requested 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department  last  week  In 
a  formal  note  to  the  Panamanian  Foreign 
Office.  A  bill  providing  for  the  extension  of 
Panama's  territorial  seas  from  3  to  12  miles 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  December  18 
and  was  signed  Into  law  2  days  later  by 
President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla,  Jr. 

In  the  course  of  the  4-hour  debate  tbmt 
preceded  spproral  of  the  resolution,  former 
Foreign  Minister  Aqulllno  Boyd,  who  is  now 
in  the  Assembly,  called  for  national  support 
of  a  demand  for  half  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  Panama  Canal  as  Panama's  fair  share  of 
the  benefits  from  the  waterway. 

Boyd  said  the  United  States-Panama  part- 
nership over  the  canal  Involves  one  partner 
who  is  too  rich  and  one  partner  who  Is  too 
poor — and  this  must  come  to  an  end. 

The  Assembly's  full-dress  debate  on  the 
territorial  seas  question  was  provoked  by 
last  week's  remarks  In  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  Flood,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  said  that  Panama's  action  had 
created  another  Berlin  by  surrotinding  the 
Panama  Canal  entrances,  under  UjS.  juris- 
diction, with  waters  over  which  Panama 
claims  sovereignty.  The  U.S.  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  extends  3  miles 
out  to  sea. 

The  Assembly's  resolution  castigated  Flood 
as  Panama's  "Public  Enemy  No.  1"  and  pre- 
sented hini  to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
nations  as  the  personification  of  the  bad 
faith  which  has  contributed  and  still  con- 
tributes to  bring  about  disunity  and  111  will 
among  countries  which  because  of  their 
destiny  should  treat  each  other  as  brothers. 

Supporting  the  resolution  which  he  helped 
draft.  Boyd  said  last  night:  "Let  not  Mr. 
Flood  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the  entrances 
to  the  Panama  Canal  are  now  surrounded  by 
9  miles  of  exclusively  Panamanian  waters  in 
which  Panama  can  exercise  definite  acts  of 
sovereignty." 

Boyd  enumerated  these  acts  as  follows: 
The  raising  of  the  Panamanian  flag  on  ships 
which  enter  Panamanian  waters,  as  is  the 
international  custom;  exercising  vigilance 
over  shipping.  In  order  to  maintain  Internal 
security;  regulating  fiishlng  activities;  trying 
p>ersons  for  offenses  committed  aboard  ships 
within  Panamanian  waters;  requiring  foreign 
warships  to  comply  with  Panamanian  naviga- 
tion regulations;  enforcing  customs,  fiscal 
and  sanitation  regulations. 

Deputy  Alfredo  Alem&n,  Jr..  who  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate,  declared  that  what 
really  is  behind  the  protest  of  the  United 
States  and  others  against  Panama's  action  Is 
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7  the  fear  that  Panama  will  charge  ships  en- 

tering its  waters  for  the  cost  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation (lights,  buoys,  etr.)  and  that  it  will 
l|  enforce  observance  of  Panamanian  labor  laws 

^  aboard    Panama-flag    ships    entering    Pana- 

manian waters. 

The  Assembly's  resolution  called  upon 
friendly  nations  to  support  Panama's  pro- 
nouncement and  "to  extend  to  the  Republic 
all  the  considerations  and  courtesies  conse- 
crated by  International  law."  A  copy  of  the 
resolution  is  being  sent  to  all  legislative 
bodies  in  the  world. 

Both  the  text  of  the  resolution  and  the 
remarks  by  the  various  deputies  stressed  one 
point:  That  Panama  acted  in  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  rights  in  extending  its  territorial 
seas. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session.  Deputy  Har- 
modlo  Arosemena  Porte,  of  the  Liberal  oppo- 
sition, submitted  a  draft  resolution,  con- 
demning Flood's  "ignorance  and  bad  faith." 
Aroeemena  and  a  Liberal  colleague,  Mario 
de  Obaldia,  spolce  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tlon,  both  attacking  as  ridiculous  Flood's 
assertion  that  in  extending  the  nation's  ter- 
ritorial areas,  the  Assembly  had  been  under 
Communist  influence. 

Then  Alem&n  took  the  floor  to  submit 
another  draft  resolution,  reasserting  Pana- 
m^^'s  extension  of  its  territorial  waters  and 
condemning  Flood.  Alem&n  repeated  his 
previous  refutations  of  Flood's  frequent 
anti-Panama  pronouncements  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  saying  the  Pennsylvania 
Congressman  is  completely  unaware  of  the 
historical,  jurldicial,  and  political  trulh  of 
relations  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States. 

Alem&n  digressed  to  discuss  Panama's  com- 
plaints over  the  application  of  the  1955 
treaty  legislation,  asserting  that  "what  was 
approved  in  good  faith,  is  being  applied  in 
bad  faith."  He  cited  one  example  in  sup- 
port of  his  charge  that  in  the  application  on 
the  new  uniform  wage  scale  regulations, 
Panamanians  were  being  downgraded  to  keep 
them  from  attaining  Jobs  paid  at  U.S.  wages. 
The  example  involved  a  Panamanian  he  said, 
with  20  years  service,  who  was  downgraded 
from  warehouse  lead  foreman  to  lead  stock- 
man. 

"Not  a  step  backward,"  Alem&n  exhorted 
assemolymen  as  he  called  for  the  reassertion 
of  Panama's  rights  on  the  question  of  the 
sea. 

Boyd  was  the  next  speaker.  He  pointed 
out  that  while  there  was  no  agreement  at 
the  1958  Geneva  Conference  on  the  law  of 
the  sea  as  to  the  extension  of  territorial 
waters  there  was  agreement  that  a  12-mlIe 
limit  did  not  violate  the  provisions  of  in- 
ternational law. 

The  former  Foreign  Minister  suggested 
fhat  one  reason  for  Panama's  move  at  this 
time  was  the  threat  by  the  major  powers 
of  the  world  to  call  another  conference  at 
which  present  territorial  waters  would  be 
irozen. 

Boyd  declared  that  while  henceforth  both 
entrances  of  the  Panamanian  waters.  Pana- 
ma is  on  record  that  it  recognizes  the  right 
of  innocent  passage  by  ships  using  the 
Panama  Canal. 

But,  he  added,  Panama  has  full  rights  to 
carry  out  the  acts  of  sovereignty  he  had 
enumerated  earlier. 

Boyd  repeated  the  official  Panamanian 
stand  that  the  Canal  Zone  Is  Panamanian 
territory  In  which  the  United  States  has 
been  granted  limited  rights. 

"When  our  neighbors  go  beyond  those  lim- 
ited rights."  Boyd  said,  "it  is  up  to  us  to  tell 
them:  'Here  and  no  further.' " 

Brushing  aside  Flood's  comparison  of  the 
situation  here  as  another  Berlin  as  a  scare 
attempt,  Boyd  went  into  a  discussion  of  Pan- 


ama's relationship  with  the  United  States 
over  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  Is  true,  he  said,  that  Panama  has  de- 
rived benefits  from  the  Canal  which  place 
It  among  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the 
hemisphere.  But  these  benefits,  he  added, 
are  not  in  proportion  to  what  Panama  has 
contributed  to  the  canal  enterprise  and 
frotn  which  the  United  States  has  profited. 
He  compared  the  United  States-Panama 
relationship  as  being  ruled  by  the  law  of  the 
funnel— the  wide  part  for  them,  the  narrow 
part  for.  us. 

There  must  be  an  effort  made  to  create  a 
national  conscience,  Boyd  declared,  in  sup- 
port of  the  demand  that  Panama  is  entitled 
to  one-half  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

When  one  partner  gets  more  than  $100 
million  and  the  other  only  $1,900,000,  the 
partnership  is  not  doing  well,  Boyd  com- 
mented. Mr.  Flood  Is  right  when  he  says  that 
things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse — and 
they  will  keep  like  that  until  there  is  a  fair 
distribution  of  benefits. 

Boyd  pointed  out  that  Panama  Canal 
transit  tolls  have  not  been  increased  since 
the  waterway  opened,  despite  the  hls;her 
costs  of  every  other  activity.  This,  which 
he  blamed  on  the  shipping  lobby  in  Con- 
gress, is  tantamount  to  a  subsidy  to  the 
American  merchant  marine — at  the  expense 
of  Panama,  Boyd  declared.  He  noted  that 
the  Canal  Company  is  one  of  the  few  Federal 
agencies  that  operates  at  a  profit. 

The  assemblymen  stressed  that  Panama 
was  not  arklng  for  participation  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  canal,  but  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  gross  revenue.  Boyd  concluded 
that  if  Panama  strives  tenaciously  for  this 
demand  and  seeks  the  help  of  Its  sister  na- 
tions of  Latin  America,  it  will  achieve  suc- 
cess. 

After  remarks  by  another  deputy.  Jorge 
Turnei'.  in  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
territorial  waters,  Assembly  President  Ellg 
Crepo  called  a  recess  and  named  a  special 
committee,  composed  of  those  who  had 
spoken  during  the  debate,  to  draft  a  new 
resolution  which  combines  the  texts  of  the 
two  proposals  submitted  at  the  start  of  the 
debate. 

This  was  accomplished  and  when  the  new 
draft  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote,  it  was 
approved  unanimo\isly. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  Jan.  15.  1959] 

Panama  Stands  Fnif  on  New  12-Milk 
Liiirrs 

Panama,  January  14. — The  National  Assem- 
bly unanimously  rejected  last  night  a  United 
States  request  for  reconsideration  of  its  laws 
extending  Panama's  territorial  waters.  The 
extension  to  12  miles  boxes  In  the  Panama 
Canal  entrances. 

An  assembly  resolution  afked  friendly  na- 
tions to  support  the  extension  from  the  pre- 
vious 3-mile  limit.  The  law  passed  last 
month  promised  free  passage  to  innocent 
shipping. 

During  a  debate  on  the  United  States  re- 
quest, former  Fpreign  Minister  Acquilino 
Boyd  called  for  Panama  to  receive  half  of 
the  gross  revenue  from  the  canal,  which  U 
operated  by  the  United  States  under  long- 
term  treaty. 

Boyd  asserted  that  the  United  States 
makes  $100  million  from  the  canal  while 
paying  Panama  only  $1,900,000  a  year.  He 
said  Panama  was  not  seeking  a  voice  In  canal 
administration. 

The  Panama  Canal  Co.  reported  that  in  the 
year  ended  last  July  1  it  collected  nearly  $43 
million  in  tolls  and  made  a  net  profit  of 
$2,656,000.  The  United  States  pays  Panama 
$1,930,000  a  year  for  use  of  the  10-mlle-wide 


canal  strip,  which  Includes  3  miles  of  the 
water  off  each  end. 

Other  assemblymen  criticized  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  Flood.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  txjuched  off  the  debate  by  tell- 
ing Congress  the  territorial  waters  extension 
created  another  Berlin. 

(From  the  Panama  American,  Jan.  15,  1050] 

Akmt  Concerned  bt  12-Mile  Limit — Brucker 
Assures  Flood  United  States  Doesn't  Rec- 
ognize Change 

Washington.  January  15. — Army  Secretary 
WUber  M.  Brucker  said  in  a  letter  today  that 
the  United  States  does  not  recognize  the  law 
imposing  a  12-mlle  sovereignty  on  Panaman- 
ian waters.  In  any  caee.  he  said  the  law 
cannot,  by  treaty,  affect  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  letter  was  written  to  Democratic  Rep. 
Daniel  J.  Floooi  and  made  public  by  Flood's  / 
office. 

It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  Flood  wrote 
Brucker,  expressing  concern  over  the  12-mile 
law  passed  by  the  Panamanian  legislature. 

Brucker  said  his  office  had  been  concerned 
also. 

"In  addition  to  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
then  under  consideration,  the  published 
comments  of  individual  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  others  gave  rise  to  con- 
cern as  to  the  anticipated  application  of  the 
legislation  with  particular  reference  to  the 
possible  impairment  of  free  access  to  the 
Panama  Canal  by  vessels  of  the  world  ar- 
riving at  the  isthmus  to  use  the  canal  under 
existing  treaty  commitments."  he  wrote. 

He  said  it  appears  that  under  the  1903 
treaty  the  legislation  In  question  "cannot 
adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  operation  of  the  canal." 

Brucker  said  article  24  "clearly  precludes 
application  of  unilateral  action  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  extending  its  coastal  wa- 
ters to  derogate  in  any  manner  from  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States 
In  reference  to  the  canal." 

"In  any  event  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  State  Department  has  Informed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Panama  that  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  the  Panamanian  law  de- 
signed to  extend  the  breadth  of  Panamanian 
territorial  waters  to  a  distance  of  12  miles. 

"I  appreciate  your  interest  and  am  glad  to' 
have  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  that  Z 
will  continue  to  give  the  matter  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  to  take  all  available  measures 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  this  vital  area. 

(From  the  Panama  American,  Jan.  16,  1960] 

Republic  or  Panama  Students  Hurl  Crargxs 
UNrrco  Statss  Hurts  Panama's  Dionitt 

The  Panama  Students  Federation  yester- 
day resolved  to  denounce  the  brazen  attempt 
hy  the  United  States  against  the  dignity  of 
Panama. 

The  resolution  issued  by  the  federation's 
executive  council  also  gave  support  to  a  pro- 
posal by  former  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Ernesto 
Castillero  to  ratify  the  conventions  approved 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Rights  of  the 
Sea,  and  publish  the  minutes  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee  of  the  Assembly  and 
other  pertinent  documents  in  the  form  of 
a  white  paper. 

A  warning  to  the  United  States  that  its 
policies  only  created  hate  and  rancor  was 
also  contained  in  the  resolution. 

Other  points  in  the  resolution  said  the 
students  would: 

Organize  brigades  to  defend  our  sover- 
eignty. 

Request  local  and  foreign  student  organi- 
sations to  8upf>ort  the  stand  of  the  federa- 
tion. 
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Demand  a  flat  and  energetic  pronounce- 
ment from  the  government  against  "Yankee 
arrogance." 

Request  that  this  new  aggression  by  the 
Yankee  oollosus  against  one  of  the  weakest 
nations  be  denounced  before  the  proper  In- 
ternational organizations. 

(Prom  the  Panama  American,  Jan.  16,  19591 
Shippers  Ete  Ra»UBUC  of  Panama  Waters — 

Speculate  About  Convenience  Flag  R«- 

PRisALS  Here 

New  York.  JanuRry  Ifl. — Shipping  Indxis- 
try  sources,  eyeing  the  current  fiags  of  con- 
venience dispute,  today  speculated  that 
Panama  may  try  to  close  its  newly-extended 
territorial  waters  ^to  flags  of  countries  op- 
posing the  uee  of  the  Panamanian  flag  in 
world  shipping. 

Such  a  move,  they  said,  would  be  sure  to 
touch  off  a  serious  Inu-rnatlonal  dispute. 
However,  Panama  has  no^  indicated  it  plans 
any  euch  action. 

The  United  States,  wthich  operates  the 
Panama  Canal  under  a  tieaty  with  Panama, 
would  be  put  in  an  embarrassing  spot  if 
Panama  were  to  place  any  restrictions  on 
foreign  shipping,  maritime   lawyers  said. 

The  United  States.  Japan,  and  Prance  have 
already  sent  protests  to  Panama  about  the 
extension  of  territorial  waters  from  3  to  12 
miles,  thus  sealing  off  the  Canal  Zone  from 
the  open  sea. 

(The  protests  are  under  eonslderatlon  by 
a  special  committee  of  Pajnama's  Council  of 
Foreign  Relations.  The  cjommittee  is  com- 
posed of  Drs.  Harmodio  Arias.  Rlcardo  J. 
Alfaro.  Octavio  Fabrega  and  Carlos  Sucre). 

It  seems  that  the  fight  over  the  use  of 
flags  of  convenience  Ixas  opened  a  Pandora's 
box. 

The  flght  has  turned  into  a  real  nightmare 
for  diplomats. 

The  battle  started  when  traditional  mari- 
time nations  such  as  BriUln  and  Norway  and 
labor  unions  protested  agialnst  the  growing 
use  of  Panamanian.  Honduran.  Uberlan,  and 
Costa  Rican  flags.  ! 

The  argument  put  forlJi  was  that  ship 
operators  were  turning  to  these  flags  of  con- 
venience to  avoid  paying  ^xes  and  meeting 
other  restrictions  as  to  saf  j;ty  and  crews'  liv- 
ing conditions. 

In  December,  labor  unions  around  the 
world  tried  to  boycott  ships  flying  these 
flags,  but  it  was  only  partially  successful. 

Ship  operators  contendetl  they  had  to  turn 
to  these  flags  of  convenience  to  avoid  strin- 
gent regulations  and  genetral  redtape  which 
was  forcing  them  out  of  ^msiness. 

The  countries  Involved  fdught  the  move  to 
boycott  their  vessels.  Liberia  and  Panama 
were  the  most  outspoken.  <;harging  the  older 
maritime  nations  with  trjing  to  force  ship 
owners  to  use  only  certain  flags. 

There  were  some  rumblings  In  the  oil  in- 
dustry, a  major  user  of  flags  of  necessity, 
that  oil  companies  might  boycott  British 
and  Norwegian  ships  in  their  operations. 

[From  the  Panama  Star  aitid  Herald,  Jan.  22. 
1959] 

Republic  or  Panama  Rejects  Protests  on  13- 
Mtle  Sea 

Tlie  Panama  Government  yesterday  offi- 
cially rejected  protests  by  the  United  States. 
Prance,  and  Japan  against  this  countryls  ex- 
tension of  its  territorial  waters  to  12  miles. 
In  almost  identical  notes,  Panama  reminded 
all  three  nations  that  they  had  approved  a 
United  Nations  report  setting  12  miles  as  the 
limit — under  intemationia  law — for  tezri- 
torlal  waters. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  protest,  Panama 
said  there  Is  no  ground  for  heeding  the  sug- 
gestion that  Panama  reoonslder  Its  action. 

The  United  States  and  Prance,  which  had 
served   notice  that  they  reserved   all   their 


rights  in  the  12-mUe  Bone,  also  were  told 
that  Panama  would  appeal  to  international 
courts  in  the  event  Its  sovereignty  or  terri- 
torial integrity  is  violated  in  the  extended 
aone. 

The  notes  were  delivered  yesterday  to 
Julian  F.  Harrington  and  Lionel  Vasse,  Am- 
bassadors of  the  United  SUtes  and  France, 
respectively,  and  Ken  Nlnomiya.  Minister  of 
Japan.  All  three  notes  were  signed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Miguel  Moreno,  Jr. 

The  three  protesting  nations  had  called  to 
attention  that  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
only  recently  agreed  to  call  an  international 
conference  to  discuss  the  breadth  of  Interna- 
tional waters.  Panama  replied  that  this  was 
no  ground  to  maintain  that  the  nations 
which  had  agreed  to  the  calllrg  of  the  con- 
ference should  abstain  from  affirming  their 
sovereign  rights  over  territorial  waters  in 
keeping  with  acknowledged  principles  of 
International  law.  The  Panamanian  note 
pointed  out  that  it  was  Impossitle  to  foresee 
how  long  it  would  take  to  attain  an  inter- 
national treaty  on  the  question  and  noted 
that  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  held  in  Geneva  In  1958  had  rejected  a 
motion  providing  specifically  for  such 
abstention. 

Panama  argued  also  that  the  old  doctolne 
of  a  3 -mile  limit  never  had  as  foundation 
any  universal  international  treaty.  It  em- 
phasized that  at  present,  of  71  countries  with 
seacoasts,  only  18  still  adhere  to  the  3-mile 
limit 

Moreno's  note  quoted  from  a  U.N.  report  on 
the  law  of  the  sea  by  the  Commission  on 
International  Law  which  held  that  interna- 
tional law  does  not  authorize  the  extension 
of  the  territorial  sea  beyond  12  miles.  It 
was  this  report,  Moreno  recalled,  that  was 
approved  by  the  United  Stotes,  Prance,  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  Panama. 

The  note  to  the  United  States  added: 

"With  regard  to  the  statement  by  Your 
Excellency  that  your  government  "reserves 
all  its  rights  In  the  area  covered  by  Law  68 
of  December  18,  1958'  (which  provides  for 
the  12-mi:e  extension),  my  government, 
deeming  that  the  old  area  of  3  miles  Is  not 
a  matter  of  divergence  between  the  two 
governments,  must  understand  that  'reser- 
vation of  rights'  as  referring  solely  to  the 
area  that  has  been  extended,  namely,  the 
additional  9  miles  to  the  old  area  of  3  miles. 
And,  in  that  understanding,  my  government 
deems  that  this  additional  area  of  9  miles 
being  not  only  under  Panamanian  sover- 
eignty but  also  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Panama,  neither  the  United  States  of 
America  nor  any  other  State  may  reserve  any 
right  whatsoever  over  that  area.  My  govern- 
ment hopes  that  this  unjustified  'reservation 
of  rights'  shall  not  manifest  itself  through 
facts  or  situations  which  Panama  would 
have  to  deem  as  violating  its  sovereignty  or 
its  territorial  Integrity,  and  therefore.  Inter- 
national law  and  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  which  would  entitle  Panama 
to  utilize  the  resources  authorized  by  Inter- 
national law,  including  that  of  recourse  to 
the  proper  organs  of  international  Justice." 

The  Foreign  Minister's  reply  to  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Japan  followed  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  National  Council 
of  Foreign  Relations,  an  advisory  body  com- 
posed of  the  nation's  top  ihtemational 
Jurists.  The  protest  notes  had  been  referred 
to  the  council  for  recommendations  on  the 
reply. 

The  Foreign  Ministry's  official  reply  fol- 
lowed the  emphatic  stand  by  the  National 
Assembly  earlier  this  month  against  revising 
the  law  providing  for  the  12-inlle  seas  "for 
any  reason  whatsoever."  That  stand  was 
taken  on  a  unanimous  vote  after  the  State 
Department  in  Washington  disclosed  It  had 
protested  to  Panama  and  bad  requested 
that  Panama  revise  its  action. 

A  National  University  student  group  Is 
organizing  a  puMlc  rally  Saturday  afternoon 


at  Santa  Ana  plaza  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
country's  right  to  extend  its  territorial  seas 
to  12  miles  and  of  its  sovereign  rights  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

[From  the  Panama  American,  Jan.  24.  1959] 

Operation   Soveriigntt   Group    To   March 
Down  Ccn^tral  Avenue 

At  5  p.m.  today  the  May  2  university  group 
which  was  responsible  for  last  year's  Oper- 
ation Sovereignty  will  gather  at  Plaza  Por- 
ras  and  march  down  Central  Avenue  to 
Plaza  Santa  Ana. 

There  a  rally  will  be  held  to  reaffirm  Pan- 
ama's sovereignty  claims.  The  demonstra- 
tion will  be  specifically  In  connection  with  - 
Panama's  extension  of  Its  territorial  waters 
to  12  miles.  Panama  has  officially  rejected 
protests  by  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Japan. 

Speakers  will  Include  former  Foreign  Min- 
ister Aqulllno  Boyd,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Patriotic  Coalition,  and  Carlos  Arel- 
lano Lennox,  who  was  president  of  the  uni- 
versity students  union  at  the  time  of  the 
flag-planting  Operation  Sovereignty. 

Former  President  Arnulfo  Arias,  who  ar- 
rived yesterday  from  his  Boquete  coffee  plan- 
tation, has  been  invited  to  speak  at  the 
rally,  but  It  is  not  certain  that  he  will. 

[From  the  Panama  Sunday  American, 
Jan.  24.  1959] 

SrtTDENT  Leader  Blasts   State  Department 
AND  U.S.  Armt 

The  U.S.  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ai'my  were  branded  as 
racketeers  last  night  by  student  leader  Carlos 
Arellano  Lennox  to  climax  a  sovereign  "ly  rally 
which  got  under  way  several  hours  late. 

The  rally,  organized  by  the  Dos  de  Mayo 
Movement,  a  faction  of  the  Panama  Univer- 
sity Students  Union  led  by  Arellano,  had 
been  scheduled  to  get  under  way  at  5  pjn., 
with  a  parade  from  the  Legislative  Palace 
along  Central  Avenue  up  to  Santa  Ana  Plaza. 

Tlie  parade  was  apparently  called  off  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  demonstrators  who 
showed  up.  However,  the  organizers  man- 
aged to  get  a  group  estimated  at  about  150 
to  gather  at  Santa  Ana  Plaza  more  thaiu2 
hoiu-s  later  to  hear  five  of  the  seven  sched- 
uled speakers. 

In  addition  to  Arellano,  the  speakers  were 
Assemblyman  Aqulllno  Boyd,  Ramon  Perelra. 
Jose  M.  Qulros  y  Qulros  and  Julio  Sosa  Len- 
nox. Two  others.  Dr.  Diogenes  Arosemena, 
secretary  general  of  the  imlverslty,  and  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  London  Cesar  Guillen, 
were  not  present. 

The  crowd  swelled  to  about  250  to  300  by 
the  time  the  meeting  ended  at  9 :  15  p ju. 

Arellano  also  blamed  Wall  Street  for  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
recent  extension  of  Panama's  territorial 
water  limit  to  12  miles,  and  asked : 

"Why  dldnt  the  United  States  protest 
when  strong  cotintries  like  Peru  extended 
their  territorial  waters  to  200  miles?" 

Arellano  said  it  was  because  the  extension 
did  not  affect  the  interests  of  Wall  Street. 

The  student  leader,  who  is  a  science  pro- 
fessor in  a  Catholic  private  school,  argued 
that  the  United  States  claims  rights  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  now  wants  to  <l«iy  Pan- 
ama's right  in  Panama  Bay. 

Referring  to  U.S.  RefH-esentatlve  Danux  J. 
Flood,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  Arellano 
said  he  wished  he  was  here  to  see  if  there 
were  any  political  demagogs  among  the 
speakers. 

He  insisted  that  Panamanians  are  a  demo- 
cratic people  who  are  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  communism,  adding: 

"Although  we  are  democrats  'we  are  not 
(llsi>osed  to  die  of  hunger  because  Wall  Street 
wins  it  so." 

Following  this  remaric,  Arellano  thanked 
his  llstenm^  and  the  meeting  ended. 
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[From  the  Panama  American,  Jan.  26,  1959] 
RiCABOo  Arias  Tibms  Sea  Limit  "Just  and 

LSOAL" 

Panama's  Ambassador  to  Washington,  ex- 
President  Rlcardo  Arias  who  arrived  here 
early  today  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  Panama 
Is  within  her  sovereign  rights  on  the  12-mlle 
territorial  water  limit. 

"Panama's  attitude  on  this  Issue  la  Just 
and  legal,"  he  added. 

Arias  said  Panama  has  accepted  the  Idea 
of  holding  a  conference  next  year  to  discuss 
this  touchy  situation. 

Arias  reportedly  returned  to  Panama  for  a 
series  of  political  conferences. 

He  was  greeted  at  the  airport  by  a  large 
gathering  of  influential  political  and  personal 
friends. 

[Prom  the  Panama  American.  Jan.  27.  19591 

Plots,    Oxjns    in    Abundance — Republic    or 

Panama  Cops  FoxmcE  m  Rio  Abajo.  Chibi- 

QUI.   TOCUMEN 

Three  men  and  a  woman  are  being  held  to- 
day by  the  Panama  secret  police  following 
the  discovery  of  a  «20,000  arms  cache.  Includ- 
ing sevenl  machlneguns  and  40,000  rounds 
of  ammunition,  in  a  cottage  in  Rio  AbaJo. 

One  of  the  arrested  men.  Armando  Agullar, 
who  lived  In  the  cottage,  has  reportedly  con- 
fessed that  the  weapons  were  to  be  used  In  a 
plot  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Pres- 
ident Ernesto  de  la  Guardla,  Jr. 

Meanwhile  16  persons  were  arrested  in  the 
Cerro  Pando  region  of  Chlrlqul,  also  charged 
with  a  subversive  plot  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  16  Include  Jose  Galtan  Miranda, 
who  has  been  nicknamed  the  "Fidel  Castro 
of  Chlrlqul"  for  his  association  with  the  arms 
cache  found  on  the  Los  Cerrltos  farm  of 
fonner  deputy  David  Angulzola. 

At  the  weekend  101  revolvers  were  found 
by  customs  Inspectors  at  Tocumen  airport. 

Under  arrest  along  with  Agullar  in  the  Rio 
AbaJo  arms  find  is  Ruben  Rosas,  manager 
of  the  recently  reopened  El  Rancho  Garden, 
Agullar's  wife  Margarita,  and  a  Chinese  resi- 
dent whose  name  has  not  been  revealed. 

Rosas  was  arrested  at  Tocumen  today  when 
about  to  board  a  plane  for  Costa  Rica.  He  Is 
believed  to  have  been  Implicated  by  Agullar, 
who  is  also  said  to  have  implicated  several 
others. 

The  cache  found  in  the  attic  of  the  Agullar 
cottage  at  Seventh  Street,  Rio  AbaJo,  Includ- 
ed 4  machlnegjins,  9  submachlneguns,  16 
rifles.  31  revolvers,  and  40.000  rounds  of  am- 
munition. 

The  16  persons,  Including  both  men  and 
women,  picked  up  In  Cerro  Pando,  have  only 
one  gun  between  them,  a  .22  rifle.  Equipped 
with  knapsacks  and  campaign  cots,  they 
claimed  to  have  been  searching  for  Indian 
huacas.* 

National  Guardsmen  confiscated  their 
equipment. 

Miranda  is  thought  to  have  fled  to  the  Chl- 
rlqul hills  at  the  time  of  the  arms  discovery 
last  October  on  the  Angulzola  farm.  He  was 
arrested  later,  but  freed  later  under  an  am- 
nesty declared  by  de  la  Guardla. 

The  .38  caliber  revolvers  found  at  Tocu- 
men were  hidden  In  bundles  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  other  merchandise  were  under- 
stood to  be  in  transit  from  £3  Salvador  to 
Colombia,  addressed  to  one  Antonio  Arango. 
Inspectors  opened  the  packages  after  they 
remained  unclaimed  from  December  14.  Po- 
lice have  found  no  trace  of  Arango. 

The  shipment  originated  In  Miami. 

(From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Jan. 
27,  1959] 

Large  Arms  Cache  Found  in  Panama  Crrr— 
Machineguns  Included  in  Haul  by  Po- 
lice— 30,000  Rounds  or  AMMUNrriON 
Seized;  Speculation  Is  That  Shipment 
Was  Smuggled  Via  Costa  Rica 
A    large    arms    cache    which    included    14 

machineguns  and  about  30,000  rounds  of  am- 


munition was  discovered  by  the  Panama 
secret  police  yesterday  morning  In  a  house 
In  Rio  AbaJo.  So  far,  two  men  have  been 
arrested. 

The  arms  were  concealed  In  burlap  bags 
which  had  been  hidden  in  the  celling. 

Most  of  the  weapons  were  loaded,  it  was 
reported. 

The  lot  Included  four  .30-callber  tripod 
machineguns.  three  M-3  subipachineguns  of 
the  type  used  by  parachutists  in  World  War 
II.  and  seven  .45-callber  Thompson  subma- 
chlneguns. In  addition,  searchers  located  13 
.45-  and  .38-callber  pistols  and  revolvers.  13 
Springfield  and  three  Winchester  .30-callber 
rifles. 

One  of  the  men  under  arrest,  it  was 
learned,  is  Armando  Agullar.  who  lives  in 
House  25-34,  Seventh  Street,  Rio  AbaJo.  where 
the  arms  flnd  was  made  at  10  a.m.  Agullar 
was  identified  as  a  former  minor  employee  of 
the  Imml'^  ration  Department  of  the  Panama 
Foreign  ClBce. 

Investigators  ^rere  reported  to  havj  found 
also  a  letter  to  Agullar  signed  by  a  Costa 
Rlcan  border  ofllclal  who  Is  a  former  resident 
of  Panama.  This  Immediately  ttarted  spec- 
ulation that  the  arms  were  smuggled  into 
Panama  by  way  of  the  border  with  Costa 
Rica. 

The     arms     were     not     new.     They     were 

wrapped  In  sheets  of  the  New  York  Post  of 

November  6.  1958.  and  other  U.S.  newspapers. 

Investigators  declined  to  reveal  the  name' 

of  the  second  man  under  arrest. 

Some  of  the  bags  In  which  the  weapons 
were  concealed  bore  the  penciled  word 
"MAYO"  (May) .  This  was  the  month  In  1958 
when  bloody  clashes  occurred  on  the  streets 
of  Panama  City  between  the  National  Guard 
and  students.  The  government  said  the 
clashes  were  Inspired  by  the  opposition. 

Tills  is  the  second  lot  of  arms  uncovered 
by  Panamanian  authorities  In  less  than  a 
week.  Over  the  weekend,  cfflclals  found  that 
a  shipment  which  had  arrived  In  Tocumen 
Airport  marked  as  wearing  apparel,  actually 
contained  brand  new  revolvers.  Investigators 
confiscated  101  of  them. 

There  were  indications  that  the  revolvers, 
which  were  shipped  out  of  Miami,  were  In 
transit  to  Colombia,  conslt^ned  to  one  An- 
tonio Arango.  The  shipment  arrived  at 
Tocumen  last  December. 

[From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Jan.  27, 
1959] 

"DicKT"  Arias  Sats  Logical  He  Should  Rum- 
Thousands  Greet  Panama's  Envoy  to 
United  States  on  His  Arrival  Here 

Panama's  Ambansador  to  the  Uhited 
States.  Rlcardo  Arii^.  said  yesterday  "It  is 
only  logical"  that  his  name  should  be  men- 
tioned among  the  1960  presidential  candi- 
dates of  the  National  Patriotic  Coalition. 
Arias  returned  to  Panama  City  for  2  weeks 
of  consultation  with  government  omclals. 

The  Coalition  Is  the  administration  party. 

Arias  said  the  party  has  many  members 
who  meet  all  qualifications  of  honesty, 
capability,  and  service  to  the  people  for 
running  for  President.  When  he  was  asked 
If  he  would  be  a  presidential  candidate.  Arias 
replied  the  Coalition  is  a  democratic  party 
and  It's  only  logical  that  his  name  should 
be  included  ampng  those  party  members  who 
are  qualified  to  run  for  the  country's  highest 
office.  ' 

Arias  served  as  Acting  President  from  1955 
to  1958. 

Thousands  of  friends  welcomed  him  at  the 
alrpKsrt.  The  Ambassador  returned  with  his 
wife.  Bffrs.  Olga  Arias. 

Arias  said  there  Is  no  problem  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  over  this  coun- 
try's recent  extension  of  Its  territorial  seas 
from  3  to  12  miles.  The  Ambassador  said 
Representative  Daniel  Flood,  whose  criticism 
of  Panama's  action  aroused  resentment  here, 
la  only  1  among  430  Members  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives.    One  man's  opinion,  he 


said,  no  matter  how  respected  he  may  be.  Is 
not  the  opinion  of  the  United  States.  Arias 
added  that  Flood  was  entitled  to  voice  his 
opinion.  Just  as  much  as  Panamanians  have 
a  right  to  express  their  opinion. 


(From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Feb.  4.  1959) 

Latin  America— Canal  OrriciALS  Convenk 

(By  Marshall  Bannell) 

Balboa.  C.Z. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Panama  Company.  U.S.  Government -owned 
corporation  which  operates  the  Panama 
Canal,  flew  from  Washington  and  other 
points  to  the  Canal  Zone  this  week  and  Is 
meeting  In  private  sessions. 

A  major  point  on  the  agenda  Is  believed  to 
be  the  problem  posed  by  Panama's  recent 
extension  of  the  Republic's  territorial  waters 
to  12  miles  off  both  the  Caribbean  and  Paclflc 
coast  lines.  Previously  It  claimed  only  to  a 
limit  of  3  miles 

The  U.S.  State  Department  protested  and 
asked  that  the  matter  be  reconsidered. 
Panama  rejected  the  protest. 

theoretical  rights 

Through  its  treaty  with  Panama,  which 
gives,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  United 
States  title  to  the  10-mlle  wide.  50-mlle-long 
strip  of  land  from  ocean  to  ocean  that  makes 
up  the  Canal  Zone,  the  United  States  has  off- 
shore rights  only  to  the  3-mlle  limit. 

Once  a  vessel  passes  this  point  It  will  be  In 
Panamanian  territory  and  theoretically  Pan- 
ama has  the  right  to  stop  any  vessel  In  its 
waters.  In  fact.  In  speeches  In  the  Pana- 
manian National  Assembly  last  week,  this 
was  proposed  "to  make  sure  all  ships  passing 
through  our  waters  are  observing  our  laws." 

To  back  up  the  new  territorial  claims.  • 
mass  demonstration  was  held  in  downtown 
Panama  City  and  speakers  endorsing  the  pro- 
gram were  wildly  cheered. 

AqulUno  Boyd,  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  stressed  In  his  speech  that  Panama 
still  holds  sovereign  rights  to  the  Canal  Zone 
and  said  Panama  Is  entitled  to  half  of  its 
\annual  gross  Income.  He  estimated  this 
would  amount  to  about  $50  million  a  year  for 
Panama.  At  present  Panama  receives 
slightly  under  $2  million  a  year  from  the 
United  States,  plus  many  Indirect  benefits. 

SCOrr   AT  PROPOSAL 

Privately.  U.S.  officials  term  the  proposal 
as  "ridiculous"  and  point  out  that  last  year 
the  canal's  net  profit  was  under  $4  million. 

Unquestionably,  observers  here  agree,  the 
12-mlle  offshore  territorial  claims  by  the 
government  have  full  public  support  In 
Panama.  The  proposal  has  been  passed  by 
the  National  Assembly  and  signed  by  Pres- 
ident  Ernesto   de   la   Guardla. 

The  flaw  in  the  claims,  observers  point  out. 
Is  that  Panama  has  no  coast  guard,  navy  or 
patrol  boats  and  is  hardly  In  a  position  to 
detain  any  vessel.  However,  it  is  reported 
that  Panama  Is  negotiating  with  Norway  for 
the  purchase  of  several  patrol  boats. 

[From  the  Panama  American.  Feb.  17.  1959] 
Beards'  Visit  Shaved? — Republic  or  Panama 

Groups  Allfce  Fidelistas  Under  Oovern- 

ment  Wraps  Here 

Student  and  labor  groups  complained 
today  that  the  Panama  Foreign  Office  has 
arranged  the  program  for  delegation  of 
Cuban  revolutionary  soldiers  to  keep  them 
from  mixing  too  freely  with  non-government 
groups. 

The  delegation  of  eight  men  and  two 
women  soldiers  who  participated  In  Fidel 
Castro's  successful  revolt  to  overthrow  Dic- 
tator Fulgenclo  Batista  arrived  here  this  aft- 
ernoon as  official  guests  of  the  Panama  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  groups  complained  that  the  oflBcisl 
program  mapped  out  by  the  Foreign  Office 
took  no  cognizance  of  the  activities  planned 
beforehand  by  a  number  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  civic  groups. 


The  official  program  incliides  a  press  con- 
ference tonight  at  the  Cuban  Embassy  here, 
and  Thursday  a  meeting  with  labor  leaders, 
followed  by  a  mass  meeting  In  the  Olymp.c 
Staditim. 

One  student  leader  arguied  that  there  is 
a  widespread  desire  to  hav^;  the  "barbudos" 
(bearded  ones)  address  the  people  of  Panama 
from  Santa  Ana  Plaza  toda|/. 

Today's  program  also  Included  a  tour 
through  Panama  City  aboui  4:30  p.m.,  start- 
ing at  Via  Espafia.  up  along  Central  Avenue, 
and  returning  via  Avenue  B  and  Justo  Arose- 
mena  Avenue  to  Hotel  El  Panama. 

Meanwhile,  in  Havana  the  Cuban  Cabinet, 
with  new  Premier  Castro  presiding,  voted 
early  today  to  slash  its  salaries  50  percent. 

The  decree  reducing  cabinet  pay,  one  of 
nine  approved  at  an  all  night  cabinet  ses- 
sion, also  ordered  the  suspension  of  all  gov- 
ernment secret  funds. 

Other  decrees  approved  at  the  meeting  pro- 
Tided  for: 

Establishment  of  a  national  institute  for 
saving  and  housing,  replacing  the  traditional 
lottery,  which  will  regulate  gambling  In 
Havana's  multl-mlUlon-dolIar  casinos. 

A  maritime  promotion  office  to  seek  to  build 
up  the  tourist  trade. 

Civil  service  security  for  giovemment  work- 
ery.  who  In  future  may  be  dismissed  only  fo- 
"high  convenience  of  the  government."  with 
3  months'  severance  pav.  Top  offl-lals  ap- 
pointed by  ousted  ex-President  Fulgenclo 
Batista  were  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  decree. 

Ratification  of  all  acts  oonnmitted  by  the 
rebels  during  their  2  years  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra  and  cancellation  of  all  prison  sen- 
tences resulting  from  their  acts. 

Caftro.  who  at  32  is  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  hold  the  post  of  Premier,  had  said 
earlier  that  he  expects  his  new  Job  to  be 
"the  toughest  test  of  my  life." 


(From  the  Panama  Americajn.  Feb.  18.  1959] 

Pidsusta  Brands  Unitruco  Ias  Hues  Foreign 
Monopoly 

The  spokesman  of  the  Cuban  ret>el  dele- 
gation which  arrived  in  PiLnama  yesterday 
singled  out  the  United  Fruit  Co.  as  one  of 
the  huge  foreign  monopolies  which  naturally 
feel  hurt  over  the  fall  of  Dictator  Fulgenclo 
Batista. 

Slickly  flelding  questions  at  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  Cuban  Errjbassy  here  last 
night.  Cuban  rebel  Capt.  Jbrge  E.  Mendcza 
rejected  the  idea  that  there  ^was  a  widespread 
plot  to  discredit  the  revoljitionary  govern- 
ment of  Fidel  Castro  in  CuiM. 

Mendoza  empha.^lzed  thai  the  rebel  move- 
ment is  not  anti-Yankee,  but  he  blamed  a 
press  campaign  against  the  rebels  on  those 
large  foreign  concerns  whiph  he  said  used 
to  dispossess  farmers  from  their  lands  at 
will  with  the  aid  of  Batlstti  officials. 

This  morning.  Mendoza  and  the  rest  of 
the  delegation  attended  ft  wreath-la]rlng 
ceremony  at  the  bust  of  tl|ie  late  President 
Manuel  Amador  in  Cathedrjal  Plaza. 

They  are  scheduled  to  mbet  with  student 
groups  this  afternoon  at  5  pjn.  and  attend 
a  dinner  tonight  as  guests  of  the  Panama 
Lions  Club. 

Questioned  about  granting  permission  to 
the  Cuban  Communists  to  organize  polit- 
ically, the  bearded,  long-hali-ed  Mendoza  said 
last  night: 

"We  decided  it  was  betti^r  to  know  who 
they  are  than  to  have  the^  operating  un- 
derground." 

The  delegation  of  one  woman  and  eight 
men.  including  Catholic  Chiiplaln  Gulllermo 
Sardlfias.  arrived  at  Tocumen  Airport  about 
2:30  yesterday  afternoon. 

They  were  met  by  an  ofl(cial  government 
reception  committee  and  si  crowd  of  about 
2.000  persons  who  Insisted  that  the  rebel 
delegation  turn  its  back  onj  the  official  wel- 
come. 


The  Fidelistas  solved  the  problem  by  divid- 
ing themselves  in  two  groups:  Mendoza.  Lt. 
R:ifael  San  Martin,  and  Pvt.  Francisco  L. 
Vlera  6ta3ring  with  the  reception  committee 
and  visiting  President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla, 
Jr.,  at  the  Presldencla.  while  the  remainder 
weht  with  the  crowd  and  drove  through 
Panama  City  In  a  250-car  motorcade. 

The  rest  of  the  delegation  Includes  Capt. 
Mario  Hidalgo.  Lt.  Orlando  Benltez.  Lt. 
Vloleta  Casals  (a  TV  star  who  Joined  the 
rebels ) ,  and  Pvts.  Rlcardo  Valladares  and 
Cesar  Fonseca. 

'     At  the  end  of  the  motorcade,  the  group 
were  guests  over  a  local  radio  station. 

In  answer  to  another  question,  Mendoza 
said  the  new  Cuban  Government  hoped  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
stolen  from  the  Cuban  treasury  by  those  who 
fled  the  country  with  the  fall  of  Batista  by 
devaluating  all  Cuban  pesos  now  stashed 
away  In  foreign  banks. 

A  possible  disturbance  was  averted  by 
Mendoza '6  companions  during  the  press  con- 
ference when  a  crowd  of  about  500  persons 
who  had  gathered  outside  the  Embassy 
started  clamoring  for  them  to  come  out. 

The  press  conference  was  Interrupted 
briefly  when  two  of  the  rebels  intervened  in 
a  brief  clash  between  the  national  guards- 
men who  were  guarding  the  half  closed  door 
to  the  Embassy  and  two  student  leaders. 

One  of  the  bearded  rebels  and  Miss  Casals 
mounted  at  the  base  of  a  pillar  and  asked 
the  crowd  to  emulate  the  discipline  which 
bad  resulted  in  the  victory  of  their  cause  by 
dispersing  and  going  to  their  homes. 

The  crowd  paid  some  heed  and  by  the 
time  the  press  conference  was  over  late  last 
night  only  a  handful  remained  outside  to 
cheer  the  group  as  they  went  back  to  Hotel 
El  Panama  where  they  are  staying  as  guests 
of  the  Panama  Government. 

Meanwhile.  UPI  reports  from  Havana  said 
MaJ.  Jesus  Sosa  Blanco.  Cuba's  twlce-con- 
vlcted  war  criminal  No.  1  was  executed  early 
today  by  a  firing  squad  to  which  he  gave  the 
order  for  his  own  death. 

Sosa  was  shot  at  2:16  a.m.  in  the  dry  moat 
surrounding  Havana's  Cabana  fortress  prison. 
<-  Reports  from  the  scene  said  be  faced  the 
firing  tquad  bravely. 

"I  forgive  you,  and  I  hope  you  forgive  me." 
he  said  In  a  clear,  steady  voice,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  spoke  his  last  word: 

"Fire." 

The  regular  commander  of  the  firing 
squad  administered  the  coup  de  grace,  flrlng 
a  .45  caliber  bullet  into  Sosa's  head  to  make 
certain  he  was  dead. 

Five  Thousand  Seize  Panama's  City  Hall — 

Junta  Set  up  in  Row  Over  Use  op  Funds — 

Member  or  Council  Accused  or  Attack  in 

Radio  Station 

Panama.  February  19. — Several  thousand 
demonstrators  seized  city  hall  In  the  Pan- 
amanian capital  last  night  after  the  beating 
of  a  radio  commentator  who  had  charged 
municipal  funds  were  being  mishandled. 

The  crowd — which  swelled  to  5,000 — de- 
manded the  ouster  of  the  15  city  councilors 
and  set  up  a  rump  council  to  run  munici- 
pal affairs. 

They  kept  control  of  the  building  until 
President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla,  Jr..  pledged 
that  the  regular  councilors  would  be  barred 
from  their  offices  pending  an  Investigation. 

The  President  ordered  the  national  guard 
to  leave  the  demonstrators  alone. 

junta  takes  chargr 

The  self-described  "Revolutionary  Muni- 
cipal Junta"  announced  It  was  taking  over 
administration  of  municipal  affairs  until  the 
present  council  was  replaced.  Tlie  group  is 
headed  by  Gulllermo  Marquez  Brlceno,  a 
lawyer  who  gained  national  prominence  In 
1957  for  successfully  defending  seven  persons 
charged  with  the  assassination  of  President 
Jose  Antonio  Remon. 


PN 


The  municipal  Junta  began  Issuing  sweep- 
ing ordinances,  but  there  was  no  Indication 
how  they  would  carry  them  out. 

The  march  on  city  hall  was  led  by  Ramon 
Pereira,  a  young  radio  commentator  who 
had  denounced  the  councilors  at  a  rally 
Tuesday  night.  Bleeding  from  a  head 
wound,  he  charged  that^  Councilman  Mario 
Velasquez  and  flve  men  invaded  his  radio 
station  yesterday  afternoon,  flred  revolvers, 
blackjacked  him.  and  attacked  his  wife  and 
daughters.  Radio  listeners  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  fight  and  gunfire. 

brother  arrested 

A  brother  of  Mr.  Velasquez  has  been  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  assaulting  Mr.  Pereira, 
but  the  councilman  is  Immune  from  arrest 
while  holding  office.  Marion  Velasquez  and 
11  other  councilmen  Issued  a  statement  that 
they  were  not  resigning.  They  were  elected 
in  1956  for  4-year  terms. 

The  municipal  building  was  deserted  when 
the  crowd  reached  it,  the  working  day  hav- 
ing ended.  The  demonstration  was  orderly, 
but  many  store  owners,  fearing  violence, 
shuttered  their  windows  as  the  excitement 
built  up. 

Most  of  the  crowd  went  home  before  mid- 
night, but  the  leaders  said  they  would  carry 
on  their  campaign  until  their  demsmds  are 
met. 

(From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Feb.  19, 
1959] 

Demonstrators  Take  Over  Cttt  xIall  Here — 
Move   Follows    Armed    Attachc    on    Radio 
Man — Councilman  Beats  Up  Commenta- 
tor Over  Charges  on  Handling  or  Crrr 
Funds;   "Junta"  Set  Up 
Thousands  of  demonstrators  took  over  the 
city  hall  building  In  Panama  City  yesterday 
In  the  aftermath  to  an  armed  attack  upon 
a  popular  radio  commentator  who  denounced 
mishandling  of  city  funds. 

The  crowd,  which  at  its  peak  numbered 
about  4.000  men  and  women,  started  a  vigil 
In  Cathedral  Plaza,  opposite  city  hall,  at 
2  pjn.  It  was  still  on  watch  at  midnight  and 
leaders  said  the  vigil  would  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  en  masse  removal  of  the  15  incumbent 
members  of  the  municipal  council  was  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  demonstrators. 

A  revolutionary  municipal  Junta  an- 
nounced it  was  taking  over  municipal  affairs, 
pending  the  replacement  of  the  present 
council  membership.  The  Junta  Is  headed 
by  Gulllermo  Marquez  Brlcefto,  a  local  at- 
torney. Brlceno  gained  national  prominence 
as  defense  coiinsel  in  the  trial  of  the  de- 
fendants who  were  charged  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Jose  A.  Remon.  The 
defendants  were  acquitted. 

The  Junta  issued  a  series  of  sweeping 
ordinances,  among  them  one  suspending  all 
unfinished  municipal  contracts  and  another 
ordering  the  closing  today  of  municipal  of^ 
flees. 

The  only  concrete  result  of  the  demonstra- 
tion was  an  official  pledge  that,  pending  a 
decision  on  the  ouster,  none  of  the  Incum- 
bent councilmen  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
municipal  headquarters.  The  pledge  was 
first  made  by  Attorney  General  Hermogenes 
de  la  R«sa  and  was  confirmed  later  by  Presi- 
dent Ernesto  de  la  Guardla,  Jr. 

The  president  al£o  sent  word  that  the 
national  guard  would  not  be  ordered  out  to 
Interfere  with  the  demonstration.  He  was 
visited  by  a  committee  from  the  revolu- 
tionary municipal  Junta.  The  presidential 
palace  is  2  blocks  from  the  city  hall. 

The  demonstrators  rallied  to  the  support 
of  Ramon  Pereira,  a  young  radio  station  pro- 
prietor, who  was  attacked  in  his  office  in 
Radio  Mia  shortly  after  1  pjn.  Pereira 
nsuned  among  his  attackers  Councilman 
Mario  Velasquez,  and  the  latter 's  brother, 
Homero. 
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Perelra.  his  face  smeared  with  blood  from 
a  head  Injury,  stood  on  the  city  hall  balcony 
and  told  the  crowd  he  was  threatened  at 
gunpoint  and  beaten  with  a  blackjack.  H£ 
punctuated  his  remarks  with  a  blackjack 
he  said  he  wrested  from  one  of  the  Velasquez 
brothers. 

Perelra's  wife,  who  tried  to  defend  her  hus- 
band, also  was  dealt  some  blackjack  blows. 
Their  daughter  was  threatened  at  gunpoint. 
Perelra  reported. 

The  attack  appeared  to  have  been  moti- 
vated by  Perelra's  scathing  denunciation  of 
Velasquez,  among  other  councllmen,  at  a 
public  meeting  Tuesday  night  at  Santa  Ana 
Plaza  protesting  alleged  mishandling  of 
municipal  funds. 

Perelra  said  the  assailants  stormed  into  his 
office  and  flred  shots.  As  the  men  fled  after 
beating;  him  up.  Perelra  said  he  pulled  out 
his  own  gun  and  flred  at  the  assailants'  car. 

Some  of  the  scviffle  in  Radio  Mla's  office 
was  heard  over  the  station's  microphones. 

Immediately  after  the  attack.  Perrtra  went 
on  the  air  to  call  his  supporters  to  a  march 
on  the  city  hall.  Perelra's  station  operates 
a  listeners*  club,  with  abcut  1.000  dues- 
paying  members.  The  dues — 50  cents  a 
month — entitle  members  to  certain  services. 

The  demonstration,  initially  small  in  num- 
bers, reached  the  city  hall  at  2  p.m.  By  that 
time  municipal  employees  had  quit  work  and 
the  building  was  empty.  The  crowd  grew 
rapidly  In  numbers. 

The  demonstrators'  mood  was  one  of  vio- 
lence at  the  start.  But  Perelra's  repeated 
urging  and  pleading  for  order  were  heeded 
and  sticks  which  had  been  freely  brandished, 
quickly  dteapi>earcd  from  view.  The  only 
poster  visible  among  the  crowd  was  a  large 
piece  of  cardboard  inscribed:  "For  the  rats 
of  the  municipal  council — the  noose."  A 
hangman's  noose  hung  from  the  poEt?r.  By 
Pereirii's  order,  the  crov^•d  was  kept  from 
storming  the  city  hall.  He  and  other  lead- 
ers, however,  took  over  the  council  offices. 

As  the  demonstration  built  up,  steel  shut- 
ters and  heavy  wire  screens  went  over  the 
glass  windows  and  entrances  of  stores  along 
Central  Avenue. 

The  national  guard,  which  performs  police 
duties,  quickly  withdrew  Its  personnel  from 
the  streets,  apparently  to  eliminate  any  pos- 
sibility of  incidents  with  the  demonstrators. 

During  the  time  that  the  crowd  was 
gathered  In  front  of  the  city  hall.  It  was 
harangued  by  many  speakers.  Including 
leaders  of  the  student  federation  which 
fought  a  bloody  action  on  the  streets  with 
the  national  guard  in  May  1958. 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the 
crowd's  clamor  for  sweeping  away  the  coun- 
cil's present  membership,  leaders  of  the 
movement — which  was  termed  an  open  town 
meeting — formed  a  citizens  committee  and 
named  a  new  slate  of  councllmen.  The  ap- 
pointed councllmen  were  for  the  most  part 
the  leaders  of  yesterday's  movement. 

But  nothing  was  said  on  how  or  when  or 
by  what  authority  the  newly  named  council 
members  would  take  office. 

The  main  legal  obstacle  to  the  Immediate 
removal  of  the  councllmen  seemed  to  be 
that,  having  been  elected  to  office  by  popu- 
lar vote,  there  Is  no  legal  authority  to  oust 
them  by  executive  action,  as  was  demanded 
last  night.  Most  observers  agreed  that  a 
Judicial  Indictment  on  specific  charges  would 
be  needed  before  any  action  could  be  taken 
against  one  or  more  councllmen. 

Meanwhile,  twelve  of  the  incimibent  coun- 
cllmen. meeting  at  a  private  residence.  Issued 
a  statement  last  night  saying  they  were  de- 
termined to  retain  their  posts.  They  called 
the  demonstration  yesterday  a  grotesque 
comedy.  They  said  there  was  no  Justifica- 
tion for  arousing  public  passions  over  a  per- 
sonal incident.  They  declared  they  had 
never  opposed  the  current  Investigation  Into 
the  handling  of  city  funds. 


The  councllmen  also  scored  the  attorney 
general  for  his  announcement  that,  pending 
the  solution  of  the  Issue  of  the  removal  of 
the  city  fathers,  none  of  them  will  be  al- 
lowed access  to  the  city  hall.  They  called  the 
order  arbitrary. 

The  councllmen's  statement  was  slgrned  by 
Jose  Rogelio  Arias.  Jr  .  Carmen  Arotemena, 
Luis  Branca,  Luts  Del  Rio,  Ricardo  Oaltan, 
Samuel  Lewis  Galindo.  Rene  Luclanl.  Juan 
M.  Martinez.  Hernardo  Martiz.  Germinal 
Sarasqueta,  Eduardo  Stagg,  Jr.,  and  Mario 
Velasquez. 

The  last  named  councilman  was  the  one 
whom  Perelra  identified  as  one  of  his  assail- 
ants. Earlier  Attorney  General  de  la  Rosa 
had  announced  arrest  orders  were  issued 
against  the  assailants.  Only  Velasquez's 
brother.  Mario,  was  under  arrest  last  night. 
however  It  was  pointed  out  that  council- 
men  are  Immune  front  arrest  while  holding 
office. 

Three  councllmen  <lld  not  tl^n  the  state- 
ment. They  are  Manuel  de  J.  E  plnosa.  Car- 
los Pretelt.  and  Mario  de  la  Guardla. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
FelD.   20,   10391 

Crowd  Installs  Own  Panama  Crrr  Coun- 
cil— Old  Councilmen,  Babreo  Fbom  Hall, 
Refuse  To  Resign 

Panama,  February  20. — An  orderly  crowd 
of  thousands  early  today  defied  President 
E.-nesto  de  la  Guardia,  Jr.,  and  Installed  11 
new  city  councllmen  for  the  Panamanian 
c&pital. 

The  crowd  had  selz'-d  control  of  city  hall 
Wednesday  after  the  blacklocking  of  a  radio 
commentator  who  aocuecd  the  council  of 
mishandling  city  funds.  The  council  refused 
to  resign  and  the  Pn-sident  said  he  had  no 
legal  power  to  remove  it  since  the  council- 
men's  elected  4-year  terms  do  not  end  until 
next  year. 

The  President  had  appealed  for  the  people 
to  wait  until  an  InvesUgation  could  be  made 
of  the  financial  charges.  It  was  not  known 
what  he  would  do  about  the  worsening  situa- 
tion, but  early  today  he  had  not  ordered 
troops  into  action. 

STRIKE    THREATINED 

Leaders  of  the  popular  movement  an- 
nounced a  general  strike  would  be  called  in 
Panama  City  today  if  necessary  to  put  the 
new  council  in  full  control. 

The  march  on  the  municipal  building 
Wednesday  came  after  office  hours.  All  of- 
fices wfere  deserted,  and  there  was  no  violence. 
Leaders  of  the  demonstration  constituted 
themselves  as  a  revolutionary  municipal 
junta  and  said  they  would  run  the  city  until 
the  council  was  replaced. 

Throughout  yesterday  the  crowd  around 
city  hall  alternately  diminished  and  grew. 
but  remained  orderly.  All  municipal  offices 
except  the  courts  stayed  shut.  A  special 
detail  of  demonstrators  prevented  access  to 
the  building. 

PHESIDFNT    CITEB    LAW 

Mr.  De  la  Guardla,  meanwhile,  told  the 
Junta  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
resignations  of  the  12  council  members  from 
his  own  Government  Party.  Nor  was  there 
any  capitulation  by  the  other  three  council 
members — two  from  opposition  parties  and 
an  Independent. 

The  President  said  his  legal  staff  unani- 
mously had  advised  him  he  could  not  remove 
the  council  legally  by  decree.  Mr.  De  la 
Guardia  insisted  he  would  not  go  against 
the  law. 

The  crowd  around  city  hall  numbered 
about  5.000  at  midnight,  when  the  Junta  an- 
nounced it  had  selected  a  panel  of  25  citi- 
zens from  which  It  would  choose  a  new 
council.  Amid  loud  cheers,  the  list  was  read 
over  the  radio,  and  loudspeaker  cars  helped 
to  spread  the  word. 


CHAIKMAN    CLECTCO 

By  1  am.,  11  men  from  the  list  had  an- 
swered the  call.  A  municipal  Judge  swore 
them  Into  office  and  they  went  Into  session 
In  c.ty  hall,  electing  Carlos  Enrique  Adamcs, 
a  lawyer,  their  chairman. 

The  n-xt  move  apparently  was  up  to  the 
President. 

V.x  D?  la  Guardia  had  trouble  on  another 
front,  too.  The  University  of  Panama  can- 
celed Its  annual  commenccm?nt — scheduled 
for  ton'ght  after  student  leaders  warned 
they  would  not  be  responsible  if  the  Presi- 
dent showed  up  to  make  the  traditional  pres- 
entation of  diplomas.  The  university  au- 
thorities replied  that  they  could  not  acceiit 
imnositlons  from  within  or  without  and 
called  off  the  ceremony. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21.  1969] 

SrRiKE  IN  Panama  Condfmns  Giaft — Busi- 
ness Halted  by  Protest  on  Ccrruption— 
Pbesidsnt  Insists  Council  Quit 

(By  Paul  P.  K:nnedy) 

Panama.  February  20— Retail  and  whole- 
sale business  came  to  a  standstill  here  this 
morning  In  a  near-general  strike  In  protest 
against  the  alleged  corruption  of  the  city 
council. 

President  E-nesto  de  la  Guardia  made  a 
nationwide  emergency  broadcast  In  the  midst 
of  the  shutdown  of  business,  apnealing  for 
calm  and  demanding  that  the  city  council 
rerlgn. 

While  the  President  was  speaking,  his 
mother.  Irabel  Navarro  de  la  Guardla.  dlr-d 
of  a  heart  attack  in  the  Panama  Hospital. 
She  w  as  visiting  the  Pre:  Ident's  father,  who 
has  been  111  In  the  hospital  for  some  time. 

COUNCIL  'refuses    TO    QUIT 

President  dc  la  Guardia  acknowledged  that 
he  did  not  have  the  power  to  make  the  coun- 
cil resign.  He  asked  privately  last  night  for 
the  resignation  of  all  coimcll  members,  but 
they  refused.  The  President  said  texiay  thnt 
he  would  be  "attacking  the  very  foundation 
of  the  republic"  If  he  forced  their  resignation. 

The  difficulty  brgan  Wednetdcy  when  a 
councilman  attacked  Ramon  Perelra,  owner 
of  a  radio  station.  With  a  blackjack,  while 
the  councilman's  brother  held  a  pistol  on 
him.  Senor  Perelra's  station  had  been  at- 
tacking the  city  council  for  alleged  corrup- 
tion In  construction  contracts  and  payroll 
padding. 

Following  the  attack.  8?nor  Perelra  ap- 
pealed on  the  radio  for  a  mass  meeting  and 
several  thousand  citizens  responded.  The 
city  hall  was  taken  over  by  the  citizens 
emergency  committee,  which  has  held  It 
since. 

BIVAL   COUNCIL    PORMEO 

A  new  council  was  to  be  sworn  In  scon, 
headed  by  Carlos  Enrique  Adames.  president 
of  the  National  Bar  Association.  But  a 
spokesman  for  President  de  la  Guardla  said 
he  could  not  recognize  It  ns  constitutional. 

The  old  council,  after  an  all-afternoon 
meeting,  agreed  to  ask  a  90-dny  leave  of 
absence  pending  an  Investigation  of  the 
charges  cgalnst  It.  Luis  A.  Branca,  one  of 
the  councllmen.  said  the  action  was  not  a 
renunciation  of  legal  rights  and  that  the 
new  council  could  not  be  considered  legal. 

The  discontent  is  directed  as  much  a^'alnst 
the  national  administration  as  against  the 
city  council.  The  virtual  certainty  that 
Ricardo  M.  Arias  Esplnosa  will  succeed  Senor 
de  la  Guardla  in  the  Presidency  has  set  off 
a  wave  of  resentment  Senor  Arias,  who  was 
President  before  Senor  de  la  Guardia,  is  a 
member  of  the  set  that  has  ruled  Panama 
since  she  won  her  Independence  from 
Colombia. 

The  strike  was  partlctilarly  harmful  to 
business  because  Panama  depends  largely  on 
tourist  trade. 
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[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb. 

ai.  1050] 
Panama  Eases  Arm  Change  nn  Crrr  Cotnfcn. 

Panama,  February  21. — The  national  gov- 
ernment ordered  out  armed  troops  today  to 
enforce  lU  appointment  of  ji  new  council 
for  this  capital  city,  and  apfiieared  to  have 
the  upper  hand  in  a  4-day  mi|mlclpal  revolt. 

Troops  In  battle  array  surrounded  the 
Cathedral  Plaza  opposite  city  hall  and  closed 
a  radio  station  the  revolutltimary  munici- 
pal junta  had  been  using  to  rally  the  pop- 
ulace. I 

There  was  no  violence  and  crowds,  which 
had  numbered  several  thousiind,  dwindled 
to  about  100  persons. 

Leaders  of  the  movement,  prho  Indicated 
last  night  they  would  defy  the  government, 
decided  to  move  out  of  the  clky  hall.  They 
had  occupied  It  since  Wedne8d4.y. 

The  government  stepped  into  the  crisis 
early  tcxlay  by  naming  a  new  city  council 
after  the  old  councllmen,  whoce  removal  was 
demanded  by  the  junta,  agreed  to  step  aside. 
The  old  council  was  accused  by  the  junta 
and  Its  supporters  of  mlshapdllng  munici- 
pal funds. 

The  government  announced  that  a  new 
mayor  and  a  new  municipal  treasurer  also 
will  be  appointed. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Govern- 
ment Minister  Max  Heurtemlitte.  who  said 
the  former  councllmen  were  "separated" 
from  their  posts.  There  was  no  itiunedlate 
explanation  of  that  term,  hut  earlier  an 
official  source  said  the  councllmen  requested 
a  leave  of  absence. 

81x  members  of  the  new  city  council  were 
among  a  panel  which  was  i:h08en  yester- 
day by  the  junta  to  Install  Its  own  council. 

The  government  acted  after  a  popular 
demonstration  against  municijpal  maladmin- 
istration had  paralyzed  the  capital  with  a 
general  strike.  Businesses  and  public  trans- 
port shut  down  tight  yesterday  aftemcran. 

I 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1959] 

Teoops  in  Panama  B.a«  Anciy   Crowd — Act 
IN  Riot  Thrxat  Near  Crrr  Hall — Strik* 

CONTIMUKS 

(By  Paul  P.  Kennedy) 

Panama.  February  21. — The  Panamanian 
National  Guard  was  brought  out  In  force  to- 
day to  prevent  threatened  rioting  near  city 
hall. 

Several  truckloads  of  armed  troops  sealed 
off  city  hall  plaza,  where  a  new  city  council 
had  been  sworn  In  last  night  by  a  Citizens 
Emergency  Committee.  It  attempted  to 
meet  today. 

The  committee,  which  had  held  city  ball 
since  Thursday,  was  evicted  by  the  National 
Guard. 

Still  another  city  council  was  sworn  in 
today.  This  one  was  selected  hurriedly  by 
Provincial  Governor  Jos^  CaJar  Escala.  It 
became  the  third  bcxly  to  contend  that  it 
was  the  legal  council. 

Charges  of  corruption  against  the  original 
council  were  the  cause  of  unrest  since 
Thursday,  and  a  near-general  strike  yester- 
day. Last  night  this  council  told  the  Gov- 
ernor that  It  would  take  a  90-day  leave  of 
absence  while  the  charges  against  It  were 
investigated. 

Several  thousand  persons  gathered  at  two 
points  downtown  this  morning.  At  times  It 
appeared  that  the  crowd  would  attempt  to 
rush  the  troops.  At  one  point,  officers 
pointed  their  pistols  at  the  crov&d. 

The  site  of  most  tension  was  a  block  from 
city  hall  plaza.  Soldiers  on  foot,  backed 
up  by  mounted  troops,  held  back  about 
1,500  persons  there. 

The  crowd  would  surge  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  troops,  then  fall  back.  After 
considerable  haranguing  by  speakers,  the 
crowd  would  move  forward  again. 


The  tension  eased  when  the  citizens  com- 
mittee left  city  hall.  Led  by  Gulllermo 
Marquez  Briceno.  the  crowd  marched  up- 
town to  Santana  Plaza,  where  loudspeakers 
were  set  up  and  a  meeting  took  place. 

THRKB  BaNKKRS   ON   COUNCIL 

The  new  council  Includes  three  bankers, 
a  physician,  the  head  of  the  National  Nurs- 
ing Association,  two  college  professors,  and 
several  merchants. 

One  of  the  bankers  Is  Ruben  Darlo  Carles. 
Jr.,  general  manager  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  here  and  former  minister  of  finance 


pany  pays  whose  concession  seems  modest, 
almost  Inslgniflcant.  as  compared  with  the 
enormously  large  canal  concession.  And, 
following  this  course,  he  might  stop  to  lewk 
with  amazement  at  the  series  of  Injustices 
perpetrated  by  the  United  States  against 
Panama. 

"We  should  presume  that  Mr.  Flood,  as  a 
citizen  and  representative  of  the  people, 
would  want  his  country  to  have  the  highest 
p>o6slble  advantages;  and  that,  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  relations,  he  would  want  to  see 
those  advantages  crystallized  in  the  existence 


of  firm  and  cordial  relations  with  the  nations 
He  said  the  first  he  knew  of  being  on  vaoy^i  this  continent,  especially  with  the  Repub- 
uncll  was  when  he  read  about  it  in  the^    j^^.  ^^  panama.     And  if  that  U  so,  the  gentle- 


council 

morning  newspapers.  He  characterized  the 
new  group  as  "caretaker  council"  to  run  the 
city  until  a  permanent  council  is  installed. 
Meanwhile,  a  citywide  strike  continued. 
All  retail  stores  except  grocery  were  closed 
yesterday  and  remained  so  today.  Banks 
were  closed  yesterday  because  of  the  strike, 
but  remained  closed  texlay  because  of  na- 
tional mourning  for  the  mother  of  President 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardla.  Jr.  She  died  yester- 
day. 

[Translation! 

Ex-President  or  Panama's  Sober  Comments 

ON    Opinion    of    U.S.    Congressman — DR. 

Harmodio  Arias  Defends  the  New  Law  on 

TEsarroKiAL  Watebs 

Panama. — Harmodio  Arias.  ex-President  of 
the  Republic,  director  of  Panama-America, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  jurists  of  the 
continent,  commented  in  an  editorial  of  his 
new:  paper  on  the  views  advanced  by  Rep- 
resentative Flood  in  the  following  terms: 

"Once  again.  Mr.  Flood  is  firing  his  charges 
against  the  Republic  of  Panama.  This  time 
his  pretext  is  the  measure  by  which  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  has,  as  a  just  affirmation 
of  sovereignty,  extended  the  mileage  of  the 
territorial  waters  to  12  miles.  Mr.  Flood 
denounced  this  measure  as  part  of  a  Com- 
munist plot  designed  to  isolate  or  lock  off 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  canal  itself,  and 
to  convert  it,  he  said,  into  another  Berlin. 
And  he  adds,  among  [other]  threats,  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  would  have 
vetoed  the  measure  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  insuperable  pres- 
sure from  the  radical  groups  dominant  in 
Panama. 

"We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  Mr.  FLoew, 
as  Reprssentative  of  the  people,  to  freely 
exprers  in  the  Congress  of  his  country  what- 
ever views  he  may  have.  As  we  do  not  deny 
the  right  of  our  Assembly  to  burst  out. 
when  feeling  Justly  hurt  by  Mr.  Flood's 
conftant  attacks  against  Panama,  in  strong 
criticism  against  him,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  call  him  Public  Enemy  No.  1  of  oxir  coun- 
try. All  these  are  natural  phenomena  in 
democracies  where  there  is  freedom  of  speech 
and  where  it  happens  that,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  reason,  logic,  and  serenity  do  not 
always  exercise  the  moderating  force  which 
they  should. 

"But  this  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  Important  aspect  of  this 
new  incident  created  by  Mr.  Flood.  We  deem 
it  of  greater  importance  to  analyze  very  thor- 
oughly the  stubborn  attitude  of  the  North 
American  Congressman,  with  a  view  to  de- 
riving conclusions,  from  such  analysis,  whicli 
will  prove  constructive  for  the  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

"And  If  Mr.  Flood  would  care  to  change 
his  course  of  action  and  address  his  im- 
petuousness  to  constructive  action.  I  wish  he 
would,  first  of  all  think  over  the  unfair  lack 
of  equilibrium  existing  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  distri- 
bution of  profits  resulting,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal:  I  wish  he  would  ponder, 
for  example,  over  the  pitifully  small  annual 
allowance  which  Panama  receives,  which  is 
less  than  half  of  what  a  private  banana  com- 


man  would  then  have  to  be  told  what  history 
repeats  with  constant  illustrations:  that  a 
befuddled,  impassioned,  blind,  extremist,  un- 
relenting patriot  may — even  If  his  intentions 
are  the  best — do  as  much  damage  to  his 
country  as  the  cynical  or  unworthy  citizen 
who  betrays  it  deliberately.  Still  recent 
[fresh  In  our  memories]  is  the  case  of  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  who,  for  many  thinking  North 
Americans,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  could  not  be  prepared  In  the 
field  of  science  at  the  fw-oper  time  in  order 
to  meet  the  terrifying  Soviet  progress  In  the 
conquest  of  outer  space. 

"If  Representative  Flood  really  wanted 
better  and  more  cordial  relations  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  he  would  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  causes  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  those  relations:  he  would  scrutinize 
the  facts  which  speak  for  themselves  and 
point  to  where  the  sovirces  of  trouble,  resent- 
ment, and  protests  of  the  Panamanians  are 
lodged,  and  would  try  to  do  something  about 
eliminating  them. 

"I  wish  he  would  see  how.  while  a  treaty 
clearly  gives  Panama  commercial  benefits 
[privileges]  in  the  market  of  the  zone,  that 
same  zone  imports  meat  from  Australia  and 
engages  in  all  sorts  of  legerdemain  in  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

"I  wish  he  would  see  how  the  equality  of 
wages  and  job  opixDrtunities,  agreed  upon  by 
treaty  over  20  years  ago.  suffers  setbacks,  pro- 
crastinations, and  infringements  to  a  point 
where,  irrespective  of  what  had  been  agreed 
upon,  this  equality  is  operated,  in  essence, 
on  the  basis  of  local  wages  for  Panamanians 
and  U.S.  wages  for  North  Americans,  despite 
the  diffuse  language  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  have  been  Issued.  And  inequal- 
ity of  wages  is  translated,  of  course,  into  in- 
equality of  retirement  or  pension  payments, 
which  depend  on  those  wages. 

"I  wish  he  would  see  how  the  [equality  of] 
Job  opportunities  [is]  are  being  ridiculed  by 
way  of  rules  and  regulations  which  pad  and 
extend  in  a  terrifying  manner,  far  beyond. 
the  agreements,  the  concept  of  security  jobs, 
so  as  to  reserve  these  exclusively  for  the 
North  Americans. 

"I  wish  he  would  see  how  In  the  Canal 
2one  the  duty-free  import  of  diamonds  and 
jewelry  is  continuing;  and  how.  upon  our 
protests,  a  U.S.  diplomatic  officer  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  say — no  doubt  with  inaudible 
sarcafm.  under  his  breath — that  diamonds 
contribute  to  maintaining  soldier  morale. 

"I  wish  he  would  see  how  the  moving  of 
the  railroad  station,  the  deadline  for  which 
has  long  since  passed,  continues  to  be 
stymied  by  artificial  procrastinations  and 
controversies. 

"I  wish  he  would  see  how,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  treaties  state  that  both  coun- 
tries have  'a  Joint  and  vital  Interest'  in  the 
canal,  Panama  is  denied  flying  Its  flag,  to- 
gether with  the  U.S.  flag.  In  the  zone,  de- 
spite the  reservation  of  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

"So  as  not  to  overdo  it:  I  wish  Mr.  Flood 
would  consider  and  act  on  these  and  other 
important  questions  which  have  a  funda- 
mental effect  on  the  now  openly  deteriorat- 
ing relations  between  the  two  countries.    He 
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would  thus  do  a  constructlTe  and  positive 
piece  of  work — Instead  of  wasting  time  by 
hurling  abuses  against  our  country;  Instead 
of  continuing  to  use  the  boastful,  ridiculous 
and  absurd  McCarthyist  chant  that  there  is 
a  Communist  plot  here  [In  Panama)  domi- 
nating everything;  Instead  of  offending  the 
President  of  the  Republic  by  stating  that 
deep  in  his  heart  he  was  harboring  the  xm- 
patrlotlc  desire  to  veto  the  12-mlle  bill,  but 
thit  he  would  not  dare  to  do  so  becavise  he 
was  afraid  of  radical  and  pro-Communist 
elements;  and — which  is  even  worse — Instead 
of  devoting  himself  to  hurling  open  or  veiled 
threats  against  our  Republic,  which,  in  our 
world  of  today,  don't  scare  anybody  any 
more." 

(Soiirce:  Diario  de  laa  Americas,  January 
32. 1959.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  To  my  colleague  upon 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
having  jurisdiction  over  Jthe  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Pani,ma  Cjanal  Govern- 
ment, the  gentleman-^Xp^Ja  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow] ,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  has  seen  flt 
to  yield  at  this  time,  for  I  must  leave  the 
floor  in  a  minute  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  But 
I  wanted  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  important  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try. As  to  the  statement  that  he  has 
been  declared  public  enemy  No.  1  in 
Panama.  I  think  the  people  in  Panama 
some  day  will  find  out  that  the  action 
which  he  has  taken  and  the  position 
which  he  takes  will  prove  that  he  is  the 
best  friend  that  Panama  ever  had  in  this 
Congress. 

If  these  things  to  which  the  gentleman 
Is  referring  should  develop,  then  Panama 
would  suffer  irreparable  damage.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  in  his  position  on  this 
matter,  to  keep  the  Panama  Canal  free, 
and  under  the  treaty  rights  this  country 
has  entered  into,  we  would  keep  the  way 
clear  to  the  canal  at  all  times.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  limits  would  create  a  real 
hazard. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  permit,  may  I  at  this  time  pay  a 
tribute  to  a  very  fine  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Potter,  who  I  believe 
has  been  doing  an  excellent  Job  not  only 
In  the  maintenance  of  the  canal  but  In 
the  work  with  the  people  around  the 
canal  and  in  connection  with  the  proj- 
ects for  the  future. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio,  be- 
cause no  one  is  better  versed  on  this 
problem  and  the  potential  hazards  than 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
his  very  kind  remeirks  with  reference  to 
my  position  on  this  subject.  Certainly  I 
concur  in  his  tribi'te  to  the  distinguished 
Governor,  representing  the  United  States 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  MXJMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  neighbor 
and  colleague  from  the  great  State  of 
Peruisylvania. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  I  want  a  little  infor- 
mation. Where  does  this  3  miles  start 
now?  As  I  remember,  on  the  Pacific  side 
there  are  a  lot  of  Islands  off  the  main- 
land.   Some  of  them  mcy  be  over  3  or  5 


miles  away.  Was  that  the  reason  they 
may  have  taken  this^  action?  I  am  look- 
ing for  a  reason  why  they  may  have 
taken  this  action. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  reason  they  did 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  there  is  no 
question  of  a  pronounced  infiltration  of 
the  Red  Communist  cause  all  through  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  it  is  becoming  progressively 
worse.  The  pattern  for  this  was  raised 
by  Soviet  Russia  m  imllaterally  declar- 
ing, in  violation  of  all  International  prin- 
ciples, a  12-mile  zone  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
regardless  of  the  shore  rights  or  the  is- 
land rights  at  the  point  of  extension. 
This  is  an  example,  and  they  are  using 
that  as  exhibit  A.  There  is  no  question 
of  where  it  begins.  There  is  no  rhyme 
or  justification  for  this.  It  Is  a  clear  pat- 
tern of  aggrandizement,  and  nothing 
else. 

Mr.  MUMMA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  certain  articles  and 
newspaper  editorials  and  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Ikard]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ikard]  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  recognized  in  his  place  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional debt  stands  today  at  $283  billion. 
In  the  new  fiscal  year  we  shall  be  paying 
$8,100,000,000  in  Interest.  This  means 
that  approximately  11  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  goes  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  without  reducing  that 
debt  by  so  much  as  1  penny. 

The  trend  toward  higher  interest  indi- 
cates clearly  that  the  Government  soon 
will  be  paying  3  Va  percent  on  all  its  obli- 
gations, or  a  total  armual  Interest  of  $9.8 
billion,  assuming  that  the  total  debt  re- 
mains unchanged  and  is  not  raised  again. 
This  means  that  if  things  go  along  ex- 
actly as  they  have  been  going,  without 
any  more  increases  in  the  national  debt 
and  without  still  another  jump  in  the 
interest  rates,  in  2B  years  we  shall  have 
paid  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  and 
still  owe  every  penny  of  it. 

Now,  this  is  a  tremendous  burden  for 
the  American  people  to  assume  in  inter- 
est payments  for  which  our  Government 
gets  nothing  In  return.  It  is  the  price 
we  are  paying  simply  for  the  privilege 
of  maintaining  this  huge  debt.  Of 
course  as  long  as  we  have  the  debt  the 
carrying  charges  have  to  be  paid.  There 
is  no  alternative  unless  we  were  to  mimic 
the  Soviet  Goverrunent  and  repudiate 
our  debts  to  those  of  our  citizens  who 
have  loaned- their  money  to  the  Govern- 


ment. That,  of  course,  would  be  un- 
thinkable. It  shames  us  even  to 
mention  It. 

Interest  charges  have  grown  so  large 
that  they  constitute  today  an  Immense 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  our  Na- 
tion, simply  to  keep  the  debt  current, 
and  not  to  reduce  it  by  any  amount 
whatsoever.  As  we  struggle  this  year  to 
strike  precarious  balances  with  rising 
costs,  high  taxes,  and  our  national  needs, 
everybody  should  be  able  to  think  of  a 
thousand  beneficial  uses  for  this  $9,800 
million  annually  which  is  going  to  pay 
the  interest  on  this  enormous  national 
debt. 

Two  weeks  ago  last  Monday,  I  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  expres- 
sing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  na- 
tional debt  should  be  systematically  re- 
tired and  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  include  along  with  interest 
pasrments  in  his  budget  submissions  an 
annual  amount  sufficient  to  pay  off  not 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  national 
debt  now  outstanding. 

The  response  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
has  been  greatly  encouraging.  After 
consultation  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  my  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Ikard]  and  I  have  Introduced 
identical  bills  which  would  set  up  such 
payments  in  statutory  law  and  would  pro- 
vide that  no  budget  could  be  considered 
as  balanced  Ir  the  absence  of  such  pay- 
ments. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  introduc- 
tion I  knew  to  my  own  complete  satis- 
faction that  this  was  the  right  course  for 
the  Nation  to  follow.  I  believ  '  that  the 
public  would  approve  and  accept  such  a 
program. 

PUBLIC     KXACnON 

If  I  had  at  the  time  entertained  any 
doubts  or  reservations  as  to  this  latter 
assumption,  any  such  misgivings  would 
have  been  fully  dispelled  by  the  extreme- 
ly heartening  public  response  which  has 
greeted  this  proposal. 

In  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  received 
letters  from  citizens  of  14  different 
States.  These  have  contained  spon- 
taneously written  expressions  Inspired  by 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  news 
coverage  which  the  Introduction  of  the 
resolution  generated.  Without  a  single 
exception,  each  of  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  on  the  subject  during  this  time 
has  consisted  of  an  enthusiastic  endorsal 
of  the  suggestion. 

Quite  fully  aware  that  responsible 
government  cannot  be  conducted  by  an 
applause  meter,  I  mention  this  unusually 
enthusiastic  public  reaction  because  I 
think  in  this  particular  Instance  it  is  cru- 
cial. I  mention  it  because  I  have  the 
distinct  feeling  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  long  been  convinced  of  the 
fundamental  rightness  of  such  a  plan  as 
this  but  have  seriously  wondered 
whether  the  American  people  would  be 
prepared  to  assume  the  sacrifices  and 
minor  inconveniences  necessary  to  make 
it  a  reality. 

CHEAPCa   TO   PAT   THAN   TO   OWB 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  we  can  demonstrate  the  self -discipline 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  a  program, 
it  would  enable  us  to  reach  the  point  in 
29  years  at  which  we  shall  have  reduced 


the  debt  to  a  level  where  we  would  be 
paying  no  more  in  both  principal  and 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  than  we 
are  now  paying  upon  the  interest  alone. 

In  100  years  we  could  completely  re- 
tire the  debt  by  paying  $495  billion  in 
interest  and  $283  billion  of  principal,  or 
a  total  of  $778  billion.  But;  if  we  pay 
notiiing  on  the  debt  Itself,  the  interest 
alone  for  100  years  will  be  $980  billion, 
and  we  will  still  owe  the  debt  of  $283 
billion,  or  a  total  of  $1,263  trillion. 

These  figures  reveal  amazingly  that. 
If  we  were  to  embark  on  this  course  and 
follow  it  undeviatingly,  paying  only  1 
percent  of  the  debt  every  year,  in  the 
hundred  years'  time  required  for  the 
complete  retirement  of  the  debt  under 
this  minimimi  proposal  we  would  pay  a 
total  of  $485  billion  less  in  principal  and 
Interest  than  we  would  pay  if  we  simply 
were  to  drift  along  as  at  present  and 
pay  interest  alone  on  this  total  amount 
of  obligation  for  a  himdred  years,  at  the 
end  of  wiiich  time  we  still  would  owe 
the  entire  obligation. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  such  a  program  of  debt  re- 
payment would  in  the  first  few  years 
necessitate  some  sacrifices.  The  repay- 
ment of  debt  almost  always  involves  sac- 
rifices. The  public  is  wholly  conscious  of 
this  fact.  With  the  wisdom  bom  of  per- 
sonal experience,  the  average  American 
knows  that  debt  is  seldom  ever  repaid 
unless  these  sacrifices  are  frankly  faced 
and  frankly  assumed,  and  an  orderly, 
systematic  plan  of  payments  established 
and  carried  out  with  an  undeviating 
regularity. 

In  the  long  run  it  will  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive to  the  Nation  and  to  the  econ- 
omy. In  the  long  run  It  will  result  in  a 
directly  measurable  saving  of  some  $485 
billion  if  we  redeem  this  debt  no  more 
rapidly  than  at  the  minimum  rate  herein 
stipulated.  In  the  medium  run  it  will 
be  less  burdensome  to  pay  the  approxi- 
mately $2.8  billion  of  principal  while  still 
pasrlng  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
than  it  now  is  to  pay  the  exorbitantly 
high  amount  of  annual  Interest  alone  on 
this  enormous  continuing  obligation. 

But  these  are  savings  and  benefits 
which  will  Inure  largely  to  our  chlkfaten 
and  our  grandchildren.  In  the  begin- 
ning It  will  be  burdensome  and  it  may 
at  times  be  difficult,  although  surely  not 
unbearable.    The  public  knows  this. 

The  public  knows  that  to  balance  the 
budget  annually  and  make  payments  of 
some  $2.8  billion  on  the  national  debt 
will  require  us  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
Either  we  must  forego  a  few  of  the  serv- 
ices to  which  we  might  otherwise  aspire 
and  scale  down  the  cost  of  government 
accordingly,  or  we  must  raise  the  neces- 
sary revenues  to  make  debt  payments 
possible  over  and  above  the  current  cost 
of  doing  business. 

It  be  would  presumptuous  in  the  ex- 
treme for  me  to  attempt  to  foresee  the 
situation  5  years  or  even  1  year  from 
now  and  to  predict  exactly  what  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  might  at  that  time 
deem  dispensable  in  the  interest  of  debt 
reduction.  Tet  I  am  certain  that,  unless 
we  positively  resolve  to  do  this  thing, 
face  the  issue  once  and  for  all  and  chart 
our  course  accordingly,  we  shall  never 


find  it  convenient  or  expedient  when 
gaged  in  the  crisis  of  the  moment  to 
assign  a  top  priority  to  debt  retirement. 

Unless  we  have  already  crossed  that 
bridge  and  resolutely  set  our  feet  in  the 
path  of  regular  armual  payments,  we 
shall  never  find  a  good  time  to  pay  off 
the  debt.  To  expect  some  vague  future 
Utopia  in  which  it  will  somehow  be  easy 
to  reduce  this  obligation  suddenly  and 
dramatically  would  be  to  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas  who  is  a  co- 
author and  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  and  wish  to  stale  that 
I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  my  very 
able  colleague  from  Texas  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  this  would  require  a  budgetary  item 
of  1  percent  of  the  nationcl  debt  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
which  could  be  not  less  than  $2,800  mil- 
lion. It  would  be  much  the  same  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  as  that  most  of 
us  face  when  we  pay  for  the  homes  we 
purchase,  in  that  we  amortize  the  loan 
by  paying  a  portion  of  principal  along 
with  the  interest. 

We  need  reflect  only  a  moment,  I 
think,  to  know  what  would  happen  if 
each  year  we  paid  only  the  interest  and 
nothing  on  the  principal,  it  would  reach 
the  point  where  the  principal  would 
never  be  paid  off.  One  hundred  years, 
as  my  distinguished  colleague  has  point- 
ed out,  is  a  long  time.  It  is  s.vmcthing 
that  we  sometimes  hate  to  think  of. 
But  this  is  a  large  debt.  I  sometimes 
believe  that  we  accomplish  little  by  talk- 
ing about  who  Is  responsible  for  it.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the 
debt  was  accumulated  during  World 
War  n,  accumulated  at  a  time  when  we 
were  fighting  to  preserve  our  liberty  and 
our  system  of  government.  It  was  ac- 
cumulated and  built  up  at  a  time  when 
our  great  concern  was  our  safety  and 
freedom. 

That  time,  thankfully  to  some  degree, 
has  passed,  even  though  I  would  not 
minimize  in  any  way  the  current  world 
situation. 

The  point  Is  during  these  days.  In  our 
judgment,  we  should  make  some  sensible 
plan  for  the  amortization  of  this  great 
public  debt.  The  method  suggested  is 
not  one  that  is  new,  and  certainly  nei- 
ther of  us  or  anyone  else  in  this  House 
deserves  any  great  credit  for  coming  up 
with  some  astounding  new  idea. 

It  goes  back,  in  fact,  as  far  as  modern 
times  are  concerned,  to  the  days  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  in  England.  The  Pitts 
also  used  it  during  their  tenure.  It 
was  used  down  through  the  revolution- 
ary days  when  the  various  colonies  used 
sinking  funds  and  different  plans  not 
too  dissimilar  to  this  one.  Before  the 
Civil  War,  in  1862,  we  had  an  act  which 
the  Congress  pe,ssed  providing  for  a 
similar  plan.  The  war  debts  under  the 
then  economic  conditions  became  so 
critical  that  the  operation  of  the  1862 
act  vf&s  suspended  until  1869.  After  that 
time  is  became  operative  and  was 
successfuL 


I  was  amused  in  reading  a  note  in  a 
lighter  vein.  A  post  Civil  War  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  had  been  operating 
under  the  1862  act  and  some  commen- 
tator of  that  time,  obviously  no  friend  of 
the  Secretary,  said  he,  the  Secretary, 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  prob- 
ably did  not  think  it  up  himself,  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  country  benefited  by  it. 

So  we  to  seme  degree  are  in  the  iden- 
tical position  of  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury of  that  time.  We  did  not  first  think 
of  this,  it  is  not  original,  but  we  do  feci 
it  is  something  the  whole  country  will 
benefit  by. 

Shortly  after  Wcrld  War  I,  in  1919, 
we  had  a  similar  piece  of  legislation 
which  was  restricted  to  the  amcrtiza- 
ticn  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  issued 
under  that  act  and  subsequently  was 
made  applicable  to  all  the  public  debt. 
The  operation  of  that  1919  act  was 
suspended  in  the  midthirties,  but  until 
that  time  something  over  $7  billion  had 
been  paid  under  it  en  retirement  of  th^ 
public  debt.  While  $7  billion  is  not  as 
much  as  the  intei-est  on  the  current 
public  debt,  relatively  speaking  it  was 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  those 
days,  and,  of  course,  to  all  of  us  today 
still  is. 

The  pKJint  is  that  these  things  aave 
accomplished  their  purpose.  This 
would  net  be  in  any  way  a  re."^triction 
or  a  matter  that  would  retard  the 
planning  or  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  bills 
HJL  4587  and  4388,  which  are  the  bUls 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Wright, 
and  I  introduced,  would  simply  require 
that  in  preparing  the  budget  there  be 
included  in  the  budget  a  sum  of  money 
net  less  than  1  percent  of  the  national 
debt  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  act,  and  that  a  budget  could  not  be 
considered  balanced  unless  such  an 
amount  were  included.. 

It  would  simply  mean  that  if  we  were 
to  have  a  balanced  budget,  our  outgo 
must  be  at  least  $2.8  billion  less  than 
our  income,  and  if  that  is  not  the  case, 
then  it  could  not  be  said  under  any  cir- 
cumstances that  our  budget  was  bal- 
anced. We  feel  that  such  an  act  as  this 
would  bring  into  public  focus  what  real 
deficit  financing  is  and  what  it  really 
means  to  have  fiscal  responsibility. 

Without  taking  more  time  here.  I 
would  simply  like  to  repeat  that  we  com- 
mend this  to  the  study  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Certainly,  the  most 
critical  domestic  problem  facing  us,  even 
though  there  are  many.  Is  this  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  free  economy.  Because  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  you.  as  many  of  you 
know  better  than  I.  that  if  our  economy 
fails,  if  we  are  the  victims  of  inilation, 
or  if  for  some  reason  our  domestic  econ- 
omy fails,  then  as  a  practical  matter,"  if 
that  should  occur,  it  really  would  not 
make  much  difference  how  many  mis- 
siles we  had  or  how  large  our  armed 
services  were.  So,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  proposal  and  that  it  may  be  en- 
acted into  law  and  that  the  results  may 
be  most  fruitful. 

Mr.  WPIGHT.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
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IXARD],  and  to  thank  him  not  only  for 
these  remarks  but  for  his  very  able  and 
constructive  cooperation  with  me  in  the 
presentation  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona,  who  1  know  has  been 
interested  deeply  in  this  matter  of  debt 
retirement. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  state  my  interest  in 
this  particular  matter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress, in  the  85th  Congress,  and  again  in 
this  Congress  to  accomplish  substan- 
tially the  results  which  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Texas  have  outlined.  My  bill. 
H.R.  1337,  86th  Congress,  would  make  it 
obligatory  that  there  be  a  budgetary  item 
each  fiscal  year  of  at  least  $2  billion  for 
the  retirement  of  the  national  debt. 
This  would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  Of 
course,  as  th^  gentleman  from  Texas 
very  ably  t>ointed  out.  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  do  reduce  this  na- 
tional debt.  In  my  opinion,  any  budget 
which  does  not  have  some  payment  on 
the  national  debt  is  not  truly  balanced, 
any  more  than  my  personal  budget  would 
be  balanced  if  I  chose  to  ignore  the  prin- 
cipal of  my  debt  and  paid  only  the  in- 
terest each  month.  To  me  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  not  only  for  fiscal  sound- 
ness but  also  for  the  morale,  morals,  and 
welfare  of  the  future  generations  of  our 
people  that  we  make  a  start,  even 
though,  as  the  gentleman  says,  it  may  be 
a  modest  start,  on  the  payment  of  this 
huge  national  debt.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  for  his  well-reasoned 
remarks. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  IkaroJ,  for  pre- 
senting this  proposal,  and  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  in  trying  to  start  a  plan 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  our  na- 
tional debt  on  a  logical  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation for  the  gradual  payment  of  our 
national  debt,  it  was  interesting  to  make 
a  study  of  this  problem,  and  I  would 
commend  the  thoughts  that  have  been 
set  forth  on  this  subject  in  the  follow- 
ing publications  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested: "National  Debt  and  the  New 
Economics,"  by  Seymour  E.  Harris; 
"Government  Finance."  by  John  P. 
Due — revised;  "Government  Financing," 
by  Harold  M.  Groves — fourth  edition; 
and  "The  National  Debt  Series."  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Debt  Policy. 

Having  listened  with  much  interest  to 
this  discussion  today,  I  cannot  help  but 
compare  our  present  approach  to  the 
existing  public  debt  with  a  situation  that 
could  not  possibly  exist  in  private  enter- 
prise. 

Suppose  that  you  or  I,  or  any  person 
in  this  Chamber,  went  to  a  bank  to 
borrow  $10,000.    Suppose  also  that  the 


terms  set  forth  in  the  loan  agreement 
made  provision  for  interest  i>ayments  on 
the  loan  to  be  paid  at  regular  Intervals 
but  made  no  provision  for  repayment  of 
the  actual  loan.  Do  we  need  a  financial 
wizard  to  tell  us  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  could  never  exist  In  our  well- 
ordered  private  business  world?.  I  think 
not. 

Just  such  a  situation  as  I  have  men- 
tioned does  exist  in  the  largest  business 
of  them  all— the  business  of  government. 

The  dilemma  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
existing  public  debt.  The  fault  lies  noc 
in  tlie  fact  that  we  have  created  such  a 
Frankenstein — it  lies  in  our  continued 
failure  to  face  up  to  our  creation. 

Many  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  hope- 
less concerning  the  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing the  public  debt.  Therefore,  the 
problem  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
ignored.  Certainly  it  has  not  been  prop- 
erly met.  The  time  has  come  for 
action — in  fact,  it  is  far  past  due. 

To  be  sure,  the  debt  was  created  in 
large  measure  by  the  great  global  wars 
we  have  had  tp  finance  oince  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Ihe  Korean  conflict, 
periods  of  internal  crisis,  and  our  efforts 
to  achieve  global  supremacy  in  th  space 
age  have  added  no  small  amount  to  the 
total.  And  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  But 
we  must  conceive  of  some  method  of 
debt  retirement.  The  pending  proposal 
would  provide  an  orderly,  systematic 
plan  for  reducing  the  debt,  which  is 
desirable  in  view  of  the  constant  temp- 
tation of  Government  to  find  new  ways 
of  spending  and  to  put  off  debt  payments 
until  some  more  "convenient*'  time  in 
the  future.  History  shows  us  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  predict  what  will 
happen  tomorrow.  Such  a  "convenient" 
time  may  never  materialize. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  certain 
facets  of  the  debt  which  might  be  of 
historical  interest. 

In  17D0.  the  debt  could  have  been 
wiped  out  had  each  living  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States  paid  in  $19  to  the 
National  Treasury.  After  the  end  of  the 
War  of  1812.  each  person  would  have 
had  to  pay  in  $15.  Just  after  the  Civil 
War.  the  figure  rose  to  $78;  after  World 
War  I,  to  $240.  In  1846,  to  extinguish 
the  debt,  each  one  of  us — man,  woman, 
and  child  would  have  had  to  pay  about 
$2,000  to  the  Government  over  and  above 
the  amounts  collected  each  year  to  keep 
the  Government  running. 

In  the  27  years  immediately  following 
the  Civil  War,  two-thirds  of  the  Federal 
debt  outstanding  was  repaid. 

Over  a  period  of  11  years  after  World 
War  I,  the  Federal  Government  reduced 
more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  out- 
standing. 

By  1949.  almost  $18  billion  of  the 
World  War  n  debt  had  been  redeemed. 

Surely,  history  shows  us  that  it  is  in 
the  American  tradition  to  repay  debts. 

The  payment  of  the  principal  of  a  debt 
tends  neither  to  impoverish  a  nation, 
nor  to  retard  its  material  development; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance 
of  the  principal  and  the  constant  pay- 
ment of  accruing  interest  tend  to  cripple 
the  productive  capacity  of  any  people. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  Government  will 


pay  almost  $8  billion  in  interest  on  the 
debt.  This  item  alone  is  more  than  the 
total  peacetime  expenditures  of  the  Qov- 
ernment  for  all  purposes  in  any  year 
prior  to  1934. 

During  the  peak  year  of  1946.  the 
amount  of  lntei*est  paid  on  the  debt  con- 
stituted 3.5  percent  of  our  total  national 
income. 

The  burden  of  heavy  interest  obliga- 
tions is  not  the  only  feature  we  have 
to  consider.  The  sive  of  iht  debt  and 
its  service  reduced  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy- 
stem in  their  credit  policy.  The  debt 
enhances  the  danger  to  the  country  of 
wron^  policies;  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
mistakes  in  handling  a  small  debt,  but 
far  more  serious  and  costly  when  the 
debt  is  a  large  one. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
we  sacrifice  national  security  for  fiscal 
solvency — on  the  contrary,  if  we  do  not 
maintain  an  adequate  national  defense, 
fiscal  solvency  has  a  hollow  meaning. 
However,  the  larger  the  debt  and  in- 
terest load  currently,  the  less  room  there 
will  be  for  the  Government  to  finance 
readily  and  soundly  some  future  emer- 
gency. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  national  de- 
fense and  fiscal  solvency  cannot  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  plan  we  are  dis- 
cussing would  help  to  achieve  fiscal 
stability,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  provide  adequately  where  our  de- 
fense needs  are  concerned.  If  we  choose, 
by  proper  planning,  we  can  accomplish 
both.  Another  strong  reason  that  should 
.  impel  us  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  legislation  is  that  money  paid  out 
in  debt  retirement  could  well  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  business.  Of  the  amounts 
paid  to  individuals  and  financial  insti- 
tutions, a  limited  sum  may  be  held  in 
idle  balance,  but  the  bulk  of  the  money 
will  be  reinvested,  thus  helping  to  shore 
up  a  fiagging  economy  In  times  of 
recession. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  substantial 
merit  in  a  proeram  of  gradual  retire- 
ment of  the  Federal  debt.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  realized  are:  .Irst.  that  .t 
results  in  a  saving  in  governmental  ex- 
penditures for  interest;  second,  that  it 
strengthens  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  that  it  can  better  meet  an 
emergency;  third,  that  in  time  of  infla- 
tion, it  may  serve  as  a  tool  to  cope  with 
excessive  spending. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  these  ad- 
vantages. We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  ever-increasing  pleas  for  fiscal  sta- 
bility. We  must  remember  that  through- 
out our  history  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
national  flnancial  strength,  and  the  most 
acute  dangers  to  fiscal  collapse,  have 
never  Ijeen  the  results  of  inadequate  or 
failing  resources,  but  always  conse- 
quences of  weak  financial  policies.  This 
proposal  is  one  step  on  the  way  back 
to  fiscal  and  political  responsibility. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
good  conscience,  should  not  let  It  pass 
unheeded. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida  for  his  extremely 
timely  remarks  and  for  his  service  in 
this  Chamber,  which  all  of  us  have  noted 
with  much  approbation. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  tlie  ccntle- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  assume 
the  gentleman's  basic  objective  is  to 
actually  get  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  our  debt.  It  Is  not  Just  limited  to 
sn'ne  bookkeepinr:  transaction  of  in- 
cluding it  as  an  item  of  the  buduct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Most  assuredly  It  U 
not.  The  only  objective  would  be  to  re- 
duce tlie  debt. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  pentlcman  that  he  cer- 
tainly realizes  tliat  debt  is  the  result  of 
spending  beyond  the  revenue.  I  have 
not  heard  the  gentleman  discuss  what  his 
proposal  is  to  get  this  spending  program 
down  to  a  point  l^elow  the  revenues 
which  we  can  anticipate,  nor  have  I 
heard  him  suggest  that  we  ought  to  take 
the  other  alternative  of  increaning  tlie 
revenue  so  that  it  v.'ould  exceed  Uie  item 
of  expense.  I  would  hope  that  tlie  gen- 
tleman and  those  who  have  spoken  on  his 
side  today  would  join  with  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  a  balanced 
budget  and  attaining  Uie  objective  of 
living  within  our  Income.  Tliat  is  some- 
thing I  think  we  must  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  in  the  first  instance.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  during  this  ses- 
sion w^ith  his  votes  on  the  various  pro- 
posals that  will  come  before  us  will  join 
us  in  attempting  to  ke^p  the  expendi- 
tures do^^-n  to  within  tlie  terms  of  the 
present  revenues  anticipated. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  cogent  contribution. 

In  all  frankness  and  in  all  sincerity,  I 
think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
order  to  pay  amounts  of  this  magnitude 
on  the  retirement  of  the  national  debt 
the  American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  necessity  that  it  will  require, 
as  I  said  earlier,  sacrifices  in  the  early 
years  of  the  program  until  we  can  reduce 
the  principal  to  a  point  at  which  both 
principal  and  interest  payments  will  l>e 
less  than  mere  interest  payments  are 
today. 

Either  we  must  curtail  the  expendi- 
tures required  by  things  to  which  we 
otherwise  might  aspire  in  the  way  of 
Government  services,  or  we  must  find 
some  means  of  raising  additional  reve- 
nues— or  conceivably  in  certain  future 
years  we  must  place  debt  retirement  at  a 
premium  above  immediate  tax  reduction. 
I  think  the  American  public  is  fully 
aware  of  that,  and  in  this  instance  I  am 
convinced  that,  unless  I  am  badly  mis- 
taken, the  American  public  is  ahead  of 
the  politicians.  I  do  not  think  they  de- 
sire to  continue  in  thifi  present  path 
indefinitely  of  building  up  and  maintain- 
ing an  ever  higher  debt.  1/ 

The  American  public  cloes  not  expect 
to  continue  in  this  path  indefinitely.  Our 
people  do  not  wish  to  mortgage  their 
children's  future  in  such  an  irresponsible 
manner.  They  would  prefer  to  exercise 
the  self-discipline  required  to  begin  now 
these  payments  which  ultimately  will 
free  us  of  the  burden  of  deadweight  in 
interest  charges  which  today  are  exact- 
ing tribute  to  the  tune  of  11  percent  of 
our  entire  national  budget 


The  American  people  do  not  have  to 
be  pandered  to  and  spoon  fed.  They  are 
ab-  ve  that.  They  will  applaud  the  lead- 
ership of  this  Congress  if  we  call  upon 
tlicm  for  the  honest  sacrifices  necessary 
to  meet  our  honest  obligations.  They 
will  be  disappointed  in  us  if  we  fall. 

To  fall  or  refuse  on  the  grounds  that 
they  cannot  bear  to  look  these  facts  in 
the  eye  would  be  to  sell  the  American 
public  short.  This  Notion  has  proved 
in  times  of  crises  that  it  responds  with 
enduring  magnincence  when  called  to 
grc.ilnes.".  not  when  called  to  comfort. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  I  >wa. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  and  to  associate 
myself  with  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright!  and  aLso  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Ik  rd]  for  I.  too.  have 
Initiated  action  both  by  resolution  and 
I  will  do  So  by  a  bill  in  the  same  manner 
as  ha-s  been  indicated  here  today.  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  that  the  repayment  of 
the  public  debt  is  a  very  vital  problem 
currently  facing  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  problem  In  American  politics. 
It  18  a  problem  in  American  Government 
and.  by  its  direct  effect,  it  is  a  problem 
of  every  American  citizen.  The  repay- 
ment of  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  1  percent 
per  year  is  a  way  whereby  we  can  get  at 
fiscal  responsibility  immediately.  I  am 
sure  that  not  all  of  the  fiscal  problems 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  solved 
by  this  action  which  is  proposed,  but  at 
least  the:e  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  one  individual  who 
would  ever,  in  his  p>erscnal  business,  be- 
lieve that  he  could  go  on  and  on.  even 
past  the  duration  of  his  own  lifetime 
without  paying  any  more  than  interest 
on  whatever  his  obligations  may  be.  We 
must  look  at  this  matter  of  flical  re- 
sponsibility. We  need  certainly  to  have 
a  reduction  of  our  indebtedness.  We 
need  then  also  to  go  to  the  second  step, 
in  line  with  our  Federal  expenditures,  to 
have  some  program  and  some  goal  in 
mind  by  which  we  would  ndl  merely  be 
paying  off  cur  mdebtedness  with  bor- 
rowed dollars.  I,  for  one,  and  I  believe 
there  are  others,  am  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  Congress  In  session  each  year  imtil 
such  time  as  w?  have  balanced  the  bud- 
get with  income,  and  with  firm  income 
and  not  with  borrowed  dollars.  What- 
ever the  expenditures  are,  they  ought  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  Treas- 
ury cf  the  United  States.  Anything  less 
than  that  is  merely  an  indebtedness 
bookkeeping  transaction.  I  believe  we 
must  have  a  balanced  budget,  which  is 
balanced  in  reality,  I  think  it  ought  to 
include  a  payment  on  our  indebtedness. 
Let  us  look  at  the  proposed  1960  budget. 
Here  is  a  ready  example.  It  ought  to 
be  more  than  merely  a  booidkeeping  mat- 
ter of  saying,  "It  will  be  a  balanced  bud- 
get— if  there  are  certain  taxes  that  are 
raised";  the  taxes  which  the  President 
requests  are  taxes  that  are  almost  im- 
possible to  enact.  The  public  does  not 
want  more  gasoline  tax  and  higher  post- 
age rates  on  first-class  letters.  This  is 
the  proposition  which  we  have  before 
us  for  the  budget  that  has  been  pro- 


posed for  1960.  We  should  plug  existing 
tax  loopholes  and  enact  nev  taxes  which 
are  just  and  proper.  Then  we  can  go  on 
to  the  second  step  not  cnly  of  paymg  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  but  also 
1  percent  or  whatever  the  perccntnre 
may  be  on  the  principal  of  national  In- 
debtedness. 

I  believe  it  is  short  changing  America 
to  say  that  we  have  to  always  cut  down 
and  to  reduce  our  Federal  expenditures. 
This  is  a  dynamic  and  a  growin;;  country. 
We  should  never  get  lavish.  We  should 
never  go  beyond  that  which  Is  for  the 
fundamental  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  but  *ve  ought  to  have 
fiscal  responsibility  not  only  In  pnyini 
off  our  indebtedness  but  it  Is  nccessai-y 
to  meet  and  to  match  the  tin"es  and 
needs  of  cur  people  with  progran:is  for 
the  general  basic  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  wish  to  further 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  think  here  he  is  leading  in  a  gallant 
cause,  a  cause  which  is  not  th^  exclurive 
domain  of  any  one  political  party,  and 
I  am  glad  that  there  are  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  joining  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
both  for  his  valuable  contribution  to  this 
discussion  and  for  his  cosponsorship  of 
this  legislation  with  us.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as on  his  splendid  fight  to  reduce  our 
national  debt,  which  han^s  like  a  mill- 
stone around  the  American  taxpayer's 
neck.  The  gentleman  desen'es  great 
credit  for  the  ingenuity  of  his  plan  for 
systematic  debt  reduction.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out,  during  cur  life- 
time, we  would  see  the  day  when  the 
total  pajTnent  on  both  interest  and  prin- 
cipal would  only  be  as  great  as  the 
amount  we  now  pay  in  interest  alone. 
During  our  children's  lifetime,  the  total 
annual  principal  and  mterest  payments 
would  be  much  less  than  present  annual 
interest  pajTnents,  and  during  the  life- 
time of  our  grandchildren  the  national 
debt  would  te  paid  off  completely. 

T^Tiy  should  we  care  whether  the  na- 
tional debt  is  $280  billion,  half  that,  or 
twice  that?  There  are  several  reasons 
why  we  should  care.  First,  we  all  fer- 
vently desire  that  taxes  be  reduced,  be- 
cause we  would  justifiably  like  to  have 
the  money  to  spend  on  our  own  personal 
needs. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out,  11  cents  of  every  dollar  an 
American  pays  in  taxes  goes  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  The  only  way  to 
reduce  this  outgo  is  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt.  In  addition,  the  larger  the 
national  debt,  the  more  vulnerable  our 
economy  is  to  Inflation.  The  Govern- 
ment, along  with  every  other  economic 
entity,  must  pay  more  for  what  it  buys. 
This  inevitably  results  in  further  tax 
increases. 

Second.  We  should  care  about  the  na- 
tional debt  because  America's  financial 
strength  in  this  era  of  costly  warfare  is 
an  element  in  Its  military  strength.  Dur- 
ing World  War  11,  the  financial  strength 
of  our  country  made  It  possible  for  it 
to  marshal  resources  of  neutral  nations 
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and  of  nations  which  were  only  nomi- 
nally on  our  side.  A  lower  national  debt 
would  make  our  country  stronger  to 
meet  any  such  national  emergency  which 
might  arise  in  the  future. 

Third.  We  should  care  about  the  size 
cf  the  national  debt  from  the  standpoint 
of  social  justice.  A  large  national  debt 
leads  to  inflation.  Inflation  enriches 
those  who  are  more  skillful  in  financial 
matters  and  who  are  generally  the 
weaHhiest  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
are  less  adept  in  such  matters  and  who 
are  usually  the  poorest.  It  works  a  hard- 
ship vpon  those  who  invest  to  care  for 
their  old  age.  It  brings  about  many 
types  of  economic  maladjustments  and 
social  injustices. 

So.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
"More  power  to  you,"  and  I  offer  my  full 
assistance  on.  the  fine  work  he  is  doing 
in  tliis  field. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  gentle- 
man first  announced  he  was  introducing 
this  legislation.  Subsequently  I  read  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  I  subscribe  to 
his  sentiments,  and  I  fulFy  support  the 
objectives  of  the  gentleman  and  his  in- 
terest in  this  matter. 

Last  Sunday  on  "Meet  the  Press"  I 
listened  to  a  very  well  known  economist 
state  that  the  United  States  should  off- 
set the  loss  of  pui-chasing  power  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds  by  increasing  their  inter- 
est rate.  I  thought  at  this  point  that 
such  planned  inflation  would  be  ex- 
pensive. Increasing  the  interest  rate  to 
an  average  of  3 ',2  percent  on  the  national 
debt  would  not  require  $8  billion  in  the 
budget  but  it  would  be  $9  billion;  and 
the  $8  billion  today  that  is  in  that  budget 
represents  $138  for  every  family  in 
America.  Therefore,  the  interest  each 
year  on  the  national  debt,  as  it  increases, 
would  increase  the  burden  that  the 
American  people  are  called  upon  to  pay 
on  this  national  debt. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  I  will  be  very  happy  to  sup- 
port his  legislation  in  any  way  that  I 
can,  and  be  consistent  about  it,  too.  I 
Intend  to  support  this  year  any  efforts 
that  are  made  toward  reducing  the  debt 
and  toward  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  expressions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too,  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman,  but  the  gentleman's 
proposal  is  not  sufficient.  Why  not  join 
with  me  in  H.R.  144,  which  provides  for 
a  balanced  budget,  plus  2  percent  retire- 
ment of  the  debt  in  the  first  year,  and 
up  to  5  percent  in  the  foxirth  year?  Why 
spend  a  hundred  years  to  retire  this 
debt  when  my  bill  would  do  the  job  in 
41  years?  Let  us  do  something  effective; 
let  us  make  a  real  beginning. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  welcome  to 
the  ranks  of  the  economy  bloc  in  the 
House  the  many  new  recruits  who  have 
taken  the  floor  today. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  him  over  accelerating  the  rate  of 
repayment  which  he  proposes.  It  is  a 
matter  of  hope  to  me  that  we  might  reach 
some  figure  that  this  House  and  the 
other  body  could  agree  upon  and  chart 
a  path  that  might  be  followed,  and  then 
follow  it  with  undeviating  regularity.  I 
would  not  shy  from  the  2  percent  figure 
nor  from  the  5  percent  figure  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  figure  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
iKARol  and  by  me  is  one  which  we  as- 
sumed would  be  most  likely  of  acceptance 
by  Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body.  One  hundred  years  in  the  life 
of  a  nation  probably  is  not  too  long. 
Assuredly,  though,  it  is  too  long  to  wait 
to  start  repaying   our  obligations. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  return  to  the  matter  that  we  were 
speaking  about  before.  The  really  im- 
portant question  of  what  Congress  does 
in  the  matter  of  voting  bipt^er  expendi- 
tures and  bigger  authorizations?  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  might 
save  some  of  his  speech  for  use  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  when  we  will  have 
a  housing  bill  that  goes  beyond  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  by  over 
a  billion  dollars  and  further  unbalances 
the  budget. 

We  will  also  have  an  airport  bill  that 
goes  beyond  the  expenditures  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  budget.  It 
goes  beyond  it  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  these  would  be 
appropriate  occajdons  to  express  our 
great  concern  over  economy  and  then 
fortify  our  position  by  our  action  on  the 
legislation.  It  is  here  that  we  are  going 
to  balance  or  unbalance  the  budget. 
Whether  or  not  we  have  a  balanced 
budget  and  are  able  to  make  a  payme^it 
on  the  debt  will  depend  upon  what  we 
do  with  respect  to  the  authorization  bills, 
expenditure  bills,  and  appropriations. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  IkardI  and  I  have  been  very 
careful  in  the  pre;  entation  of  this  pro- 
posal that  it  be  not  regarded  as  a  parti- 
san proposal.  jIt  has. been  our  hope  that 
we  could  prcflride  here  a  program  in 
which  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
could  earnestly  adopt  and  follow  as"  a 
fiscally  responsible  policy  of  government. 
I  shall  not,  for  that  reason,  deviate  from 
the  basic  preipise  that  we  must  pay  the 
debt  and  that  unless  we  face  the  reality 
that  it  will  require  sacrifices  of  one  kind 
or  another  to  pay  the  debt,  we  cannot  get 
started.  I  shall  not  deviate  into  the 
tempting  bypaths  of  partisan  discussion 
of  other  matters. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  striven  and  endeavored  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible. I  should  like  to  point  out  that' 
even  in  a  Democratic  administration 
there  was  some  rather  substantial  debt 
retirement,  under  President  Tnmaan,  of 


some  $16  billion  at  one  time.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  further  that  this  Con- 
gress, far  from  exceeding  the  overall 
spending  requests  of  the  Chief  Executive 
in  the  past  6  years,  has,  in  effect,  reduced 
those  requests  by  a  rather  substantial 
amount.  This  I  point  out,  not  as  a 
partisan  accomplishment,  but,  rather,  as 
the  accomplishment  of  a  Congress  com- 
posed of  dedicated  and  sincere  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  th^  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  only 
because  I  want  to  keep  it  out  of  the  par-- 
tisan  area  that  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
ment on  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man made  with  respect  to  budgets  that 
have  been  submitted  by  the  President  in 
the  last  6  years;  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  admit  that  that  is  an  item  in 
controversy  between  the  membership  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  membership 
oh  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  gentleman's  views.  I  certainly  think 
we  have  waited  too  long  to  have  a 
planned  program  to  reduce  the  national 
debt.  I  think  the  national  debt  is  in 
competition  with  progress  in  our  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAS  ^Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  wish  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  effort  to  reduce  this  tre- 
mendous debt.  I  wish  we  might  get  some 
of  the  interest  cff  our  backs. 

I.  like  many  Members  in  this  House, 
had  previous  experience  in  local  govern- 
ment. I  have  just  finished  an  8-year 
term  as  county  judg^  in  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  populous  county  in  the 
State  of  Texas.J/nd  one  of  the  most 
populous  ciUe^An  the  whole  Southwest. 
I  was  the  <filef  of  the  administrative 
body  setting  the  county  budget,  and  we 
did  not  consider  a  budget  was  balanced 
until  we  had  cut  down  all  of  our  ex- 
penditures to  within  our  anticipated  rev- 
enues, including  payment  on  our  debt. 

Ours  was  a  bonded  Indebtedness.  The 
national  debt,  of  course,  is  in  our  savings 
certificates.  Government  obligations  of 
various  denominations,  on  which  no 
payments  are  being  made,  resulting  in 
just  a  renewal  of  this  $8  billion  plus  in- 
terest charge. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
this  effort  that  he  Is  making  in  the  way 
of  a  start  on  a  non-partisan  basis  to 
bring  our  country  to  an  orderly  retire- 
ment of  its  obligations. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  whose  distin- 
guished service  in  the  short  time  he  has 
been  among  us  has  been  noted  by  all  of 
us 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  wlio  comment  on 
this  matter  may  have  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Al- 
bert I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARGIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HARGIS.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  have 
studied  with  great  interest  the  plan  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Jiu  Wright 
and  Frank  Ikard.  for  a  systematic,  long- 
range  program  of  natiohal  debt  reduc- 
tion. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  a 
sound  and  workable  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem that  demands  attention.  I  think 
that  the  plan  deserves  top  priority  for 
maximum  effort  to  get  it  across  to  the 
people  and  get  their  reactions  immedi- 
ately. Certainly,  nothin^r  could  be  more 
timely  in  the  face  of  widespread  accu- 
sations that  the  new  Congress  is  off  on 
a  wild  spendinc:  spree  and  giving  no 
thought  to  the  Nation's  future  financial 
security.  j 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Wright's  earlier  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  the  amount  of  interest  now  re- 
quired on  the  public  debt  is  just  so  much 
dead  weight,  with  which  the  country  is 
burdened  at  a  time  whe^  there  are  so 
many  useful  projects  necessary  to  im- 
prove neglected  districts,  restore  em- 
ployment to  a  hish  level  in  distressed 
areas,  and  help  put  some  very  fine  people 
back  on  their  f^t  by  rescuing  them  from 
their  present  desperate  circumstances. 
As  a  random  example  from  my  own  dis- 
trict in  southeast  Kans&s,  the  annual 
interest  charges  on  this  indebtedness  are 
almost  2  million  times  the  amount  my 
district  now  urgently  needs  to  get  a  con- 
struction started  on  a  vital  reservoir 
project  at  Elk  City — and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  half  million  dollars 
that  should  have  been  included  In  the 
new  budget  is  not  available,  and  very 
unlikely  to  become  available. 

It  is  definitely  time  to  do  something 
toward  debt  reduction — and  if  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  spokesmen  are  so 
concerned  with  the  precarious  state  of 
the  budget,  as  they  now  assert.  I  feel 
that  they  should  also  join  us  in  taking 
immediate  steps  to  correct  the  existing 
debt  situation,  which  is  one  that  cannot 
help  but  distress  and  agitate  any  clear- 
thinking  citizen  concerned  not  only  by 
his  own  share  of  the  burden,  but  by  the 
ever-growing  share  that  may  well  be 
faced  by  his  childien  and  his  children's 
children. 

As  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Ikard .  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Shade  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  have 
calculated,  this  may  well  take  a  hundred 
years  to  accomplish.  But,  whether  it 
takes  a  hundred  years  or  a  thousand,  it 
is  worth  working  for.  You  and  I  will  not 
be  here  to  see  it.  but  I  do  not  believe 


there  are  any  of  us  who  do  not  take 
pride  and  pleasure  in  visualizing  a  debt- 
free  and  prosperous  America  a  hundred 
years  hence.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we 
all  live  long  enough  to  take  equal  pride 
and  pleasure  in  feeling  that  we  helped 
give  the  country  a  sensible  and  very 
worthwhile  start  on  the  long  road  back 
to  a  sound  and  healthy  economy. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  Prom  every  account  I 
have  heard,  he  is  making  a  splendid  be- 
ginning in  his  service  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  know  that  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas are  justifiably  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  point.  I  congratulate  him 
and  I  commend  him  upon  his  approach 
to  this  very  important  problem  of  cut- 
ting down  the  size  of  the  national  debt 
with  which  we  are  presently  confronted. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  realize  that 
this  problem  cannot  be  met  by  one  ap- 
proach alone;  that  it  must  take  a  combi- 
nation of  a  number  of  consistent  atti- 
tudes to  reduce  the  ever-increasing  defi- 
cit spending  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. The  gentleman  will  recall  that 
during  calendar  1958  there  were  two 
measures  presented  to  ratify  and  ap- 
prove previous  deficit  appropriations  and 
expenditures  in  the  amount  of  some  $13 
billion  over  ihe  real  and  anticipated  rev- 
enues for  that  same  calendar  year. 
Early  In  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress we  were  presented  with  a  $5  bil- 
lion extension  of  the  national  debt. 
Later  on  during  that  same  session  we 
were  presented  with  another,  this  time 
an  $8  billion  proposed  extension  of  the 
national  debt.  Ihe  number  of  members 
who  voted  to  reject  this  total  of  $13  bil- 
lion extension  was  a  relatively  small 
niunber  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  we  had  been  able 
to  muster  a  majority  on  either  of  those 
occasions,  we  would  at  that  time  have 
reduced  it  by  substantially  more  during 
calendar  1957  than  the  gentleman  pro- 
E>o.ses  to  do  with  his  one  percent  propo- 
sal here.  There  have  also  been  many, 
many  occasions  when  certain  economy- 
minded  Members  of  the  House  have 
sought  to  amend  certain  appropriations 
bills  by  an  aggregate  sum  which  would 
have  rendered  unnecessary  the  $13  bil- 
lion addition  to  the  national  debt  which 
was  put  on  during  calendar  1958. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  join  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the 
so-called  back  door  approaches  to  Treas- 
ury raids  should  also  be  given  cafeful 
and  thorough  consideration  during  this 
session  in  a  line  of  thought  which  I  be- 
lieve is  entirely  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proach which  has  been  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  today. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  agree  that  all 
these  approaches  to  Government  spend- 
ing must  indeed  be  given  very  careful 
scrutiny.  It  would  be  presumptuous  of 
me  or  of  any  one  of  us,  I  think,  to  attempt 
to  say  in  precisely  what  manner  we  are 
going  to  achieve  this  objective  each  year. 


For  me  to  outline  a  course  and  to  pre- 
sume that  the  Members  of  the  C:ngress 
would  follow  my  specific  suggestions — 
for  Instance,  vote  against  this  bill  and 
that  bill  and  the  other  bUl — would  be 
presumptuous  in  the  extreme. 

What  I  envision  and  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  FMr. 
IkardI  envisions  in  our  setting  ourselves 
imyieldingly  and  undeviatingly  to  a 
course  which  will  place  alongside  these 
obligatory  interest  payments  enough 
money  to  meet  a  one  percent  debt  re- 
duction. Now.  how.  over  the  100-year 
period,  in  their  wisdom  at  a  particular 
moment  and  In  consideration  of  the 
crises  with  which  they  Individually  will 
be  faced,  future  Congresses  might  decide 
to  do  this,  whether  by  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures, increase  of  taxation,  or  post- 
ponement of  tax  reduction,  will  be  for 
them  to  say,  for  I  cannot  foresee  5  years 
ahead  or  even  1  year  ahead.  But,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  history  clearly 
shows  that  if  we  do  not  establish  an 
orderly,  systematic  method  of  repay- 
ment, it  is  not  going  to  be  done.  If  we 
simply  sit  back  waiting  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  dawning  of  some  future 
Utopia,  in  which  it  will  be  convenient 
or  easy  for  us  to  make  a  substantial  pay- 
ment on  our  national  debt,  we  are  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise. 

Should  we  want  any  more  vivid  proof 
of  that  than  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years,  since  World  War  II.  for  ex- 
ample? These  have  been  years  of  un- 
precedented national  prosperity.  In 
retrospect,  looking  back  at  it,  we  would 
have  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a 
better  time  in  history  for  our  Nation  to 
pay  its  debts  than  in  these  years  imme- 
diately behind  us.  Yet  with  the  excep- 
tion of  $16.6  billion  paid  on  the  debt  dur- 
ing the  Truman  administration,  we  have 
not  done  it.  Can  anyone  realistically 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  easier  In  the 
future? 

What  It  comes  down  to  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  borrowing  upon  the  future.  We 
are  shunting  off  to  a  future  generation 
the  responsibility  of  paying  for  those 
things  which  we  are  enjoying  today. 
Many  of  these  things,  notably  the  imple- 
ments of  war,  have  already  been  used  up 
and  worn  xaut.  Obsolescence  has  taken 
its  toll.  The  benefits  our  present  econ- 
omy enjoys  from  the  Impact  of  Govern- 
ment services  will  long  since  have  been 
dissipated  and  forgotten  when  it  comes 
time  for  our  grandchildren  to  pay  for 
them. 

During  the  past  4  years  we  have  3 
times  extended  the  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing and  once  increased  the  permanent 
ceiling.    Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
there  has  only  been  one  brief  period — .     A 
during    the    Truman    administration —   .  /  ^ 
when  our  Government  has  made   any  / 
reduction  whatever  In  the  national  debt. 

Yet  these  years  have  been  years  of 
comparative  national  prosperity.  If  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  Congress  during 
these  years  to  reduce  the  Indebtedness, 
we  must  wonder  seriously  if  ever  In  the 
future  we  shall  find  it  either  expedient 
or  even  possible  to  do  so  without  a 
definite  commitment  to  some  systematic 
plan. 
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We  have  had  emergencies  during  this 
period,  to  be  sure.  But  can  anyone  hon- 
estly contend  that  there  exists  any  real- 
istic prospect  for  the  lessening  of  these 
tensions  and  critical  demands  in  the 
foreseeable  future? 

Our  Nation  is  engaged  with  Russia  in  a 
titanic  competition  which  may  not  be 
resolved  for  a  generation  or  more.  And 
we  fully  intend  and  expect  to  be  in  busi- 
ness as  a  Nation  after  this  period  of  re- 
current crises  and  ideological  conflicts 
shall  have  ended. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Surely. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Does  the  gentleman's 
plan  envisage  including  a  proposal  to 
keep  our  obligated  and  appropriated  ex- 
penditures within  the  actual  revenues  in 
addition  to  the  1  percent  which  he  would 
place  in  the  budget  to  retire  tlie  national 
debt  each  year? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Indeed.  Without  this 
anticipation  tl^pre  would  be  no  need  or 
purpose  for  a  program  of  debt  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  FIYNT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  With  pleasure  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  fron?  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose that  we  could  get  the  British  to  pay 
the  $4  billion  they  owe  us  and  use  that 
$4  billion  for  our  debt  retirement? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  would  be  delighted  at 
the  recDlpt  of  any  such  payment  for  this 
purpose  from  any  source. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  just  wondering, 
maybe  we  have  overlooked  something; 
maybe  we  ought  to  include  this  in  our 
bills  on  this  subject,  for  the  British  to 
pay  us  tlie  $4  billion,  which  we  could 
apply  to  retire  our  debt. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  Great  Britain  is  in  good  finan- 
cial standing  with  our  country  and  all 
her  payments  are  being  made  on  time. 
They  are  now,  with  the  extension  of  the 
loan  which  was  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. So  that  our  relations  with  Brit- 
ain are  fine  on  the  financial  basis,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  demanding 
the  money  before  It  is  due. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man fjtfom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
mentioned  the  extension.  That  i«  an- 
other one  of  the  things  we  do  here  out 
of  the  goodness  of  our  hearts  and  our 
openhandedness,  extend  to  the  year  2008 
the  pa:mient  of  the  debt  that  was  due 
us — Interest  and  principal — 2  years  ago. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE A  KER.  Without  obj  ection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Why,  then,  does  it  not 
mpke  sense  to  gear  ourselves  to  the  long 
pull  and  bcsin  facing  in  earnest  the  chal- 


lenge of  true  fiscal  responsibility  which 
seems  so  clearly  to  demand  such  a 
course? 

It  would  be  a  demonstration  of  cur 
faith  that  this  Nation  expects  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  for  at  least  100  years 
and  are  conducting  our  business  with  no 
other  end  in  view. 

It  should  provide  a  good  example  of 
resolution  and  sound  economy  to  the 
famines  of  our  Nation  who  must  of  ne- 
cessity make  plans  for  the  eventual  re- 
tirement of  their  private  debts.  And  100 
years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  not  so 
long  as  it  may  seem. 

Such  a  plan  should  have  a  salutary 
efTect  upon  the  infl.^tionary  spiral  of 
cheap  money  and  increasing  indebted- 
ness. It  should  revive  ccnfldence  both 
in  our  own  land  and  throughout  the 
world  in  the  stability  of  our  dollar. 

Perhaps  more  basic  than  any  of  this, 
however,  it  would  constitute  a  simple  act 
of  good  faith  with  those  generations  of 
Americans  yet  to  come. 

This  is  a  chalbnne  to  our  vision  and 
to  our  statesmanship.  It  will  require 
discipline  and  self-restraint  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public.  But 
I  bel  eve  th^merican  Nation  is  equal  to 
it.  Let  it  nW  be  said  that  the  Congress 
lacks  the  courage  or  the  faith  to  put  it 
to  the  test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  this 
in  closing: 

The  American  people  do  not  have  to 
be  pandered  to  and  .•>pcon  fed.  The  ne- 
cessity for  honest  payment  of  debt  does 
not  have  to  be  sugar  coated  for  them. 
If  wg^Hkssume  that  they  are  unable  to 
bear  honestly  the  cost  of  paying  off  these 
debts  I  think  we  are  selling  the  Ameri- 
can people  short. 

The  condition  of  the  world  today  Is 
testing  whether  a  free  scciety,  which 
depends  upon  public  support  for  its  poli- 
cies, can  endure  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  rapid  chan<?e  in  a  world  grown  small 
and  keenly  demanding.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  has  spoken  of  this  is  his  book,  '"i  he 
Public  Philosophy." 

£ince  governments  bep^an,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  among  those  in  official 
position  to  shield  the  public  from  bad 
news.  The  temptation  on  the  part  of 
political  leaders  has  been  to  counsel  the 
pleasanter,  easier,  more  comfortable 
course.  But  this  Is  uiiworthy  of  our  Na- 
tion and  our  people. 

If  democracy  Is  to  survive,  we  must 
demonstrate  our  faith  in  the  willingness 
and  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  rise  to  the  challenges  of  the  time. 
Tell  them  the  truth,  and  they  will  re- 
spond. Rely  on  their  good  citizenship^ 
and  they  will  not  fall  us.  Call  forth 
their  patriotism  to  honest  responsibility, 
and  It  will  be  forthcoming.  Let  us  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  leadership,  and  the 
American  people  both  present  and  future, 
will  be  proud  of  usl 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr,  Wright's   proposal  for  an 


orderly  reduction  of  the  national  debt  of 
not  less  than  1  percent  per  annum  of 
the  total  now  rut'-tanding,  let  me  state 
that  this  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  m  jst  forward  steps  that  this  Con- 
gress could  take.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  even  thiunh  my  tenure  of  office  has 
been  less  than  2  months,  I  feel  that  my 
bac.v^^round  or  public  sei-vice  in  serving 
the  citizens  of  Harri':  County.  Tex.,  has 
given  me  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
desires  and  wants  with  i-^ference  to  their 
Government. 

I  have  received  a  tremendous  volume 
of  mail  and  many  of  my  constituents  are 
quite  concerned  with  the  tremendous 
public  debt  and  the  lack  of  effort  to 
reduc3  it. 

These  letters  are  not  just  from  big 
businersmen,  but  are  from  salaried  work- 
ers, housewives,  and  retired  individuals 
who  are  dependent  upon  pensions  for 
their  existence. 

Most  of  there  people  feel  as  I  do  that 
the  tremendous  public  debt  which  re- 
quires over  C8  billion  in  interest  this  year, 
has  contributed  to  the  devaluation  of  our 
dollar  as  well  as  the  retention  of  so-called 
temporary  taxes  levied  for  the  financing 
of  the  last  Great  War. 

There  has  been  submitted  to  this  Con- 
gress a  budget  which  hes  been  labeled  a 
balanced  budget.  I  used  the  word  "la- 
beled" because.  In  my  opinion,  the  bud*?- 
et  submitted  to  this  Congress  is  not  bal- 
anced. In  my  experience  as  administra- 
tive head  of  Harris  County,  Tex.,  it  was 
one  of  my  duties,  along  with  my  fellow 
members  of  ccmmisslonc^rs'  court,  to  pre- 
pare a  budget  for  the  operation  of  the 
county  government.  We  did  not  consider 
our  budget  balanced  until  we  had  pared 
our  exi^rnditures  do^  to  stay  within 
the  anticipated  revenue  of  the  county, 
which  included  a  payment  on  our  bonded 
Indebtedness.  Such  budgets  were  not  de- 
pendent upon  an  increase  in  taxes. 

The  budget  submitted  to  this  Congress 
makes  no  provision  for  any  debt  retire- 
ment. On  the  contrary.  It  would  increase 
the  national  debt  unless  there  is  levied 
additional  gasoline  taxes  and  an  increase 
in  pcstal  rates  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Even  with  these  two  additions.  It 
is  questionable  that  the  budget  v.ould 
balance  should  it  fce  adopted  without 
chant^e. 

I,. for  one.  am  opposed  to  any  increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax  or  the  pcstal  rates  as 
submitted  by  the  President  in  his  budget 
request. 

The  executive  department  should  show 
leadership  in  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures and  In  the  reduction  of  the  nation- 
al debt.  This  leadership  was  not  shown 
in  the  budget  submitted  There  was  no 
effort  made  toward  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  no  leadership  shown  in 
the  reduction  of  expenditures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  department  has 
continued  to  rise  annually,  and  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  increa.<^e  this  year  will 
be  approximately  $30  million. 

In  the  absence  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  department,  some- 
one must  step  into  the  breach,  and  I  am 
very  proud  that  the  man  who  has  come 
forward  and  has  shown  this  leadership  is 
from  my  State  of  Texa-s,  in  the  person 
ol  I.Ir.  V/iiciiT. 


Mr.  Speaker,  an  orderly  method  of 
reducing  our  national  debt  oiust  be  de- 
vised. It  has  been  pointed  ^ut  that  in  a 
matter  of ''approximately  29  years  we 
shall  have  paid  In  Interest  alone  the 
amount  of  our  present  national  debt  and 
still  owe  this  debt.  This  is  poor  business 
and  one  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
any  normal  banking  institution.  The 
bankers  in  this  instance  are  the  citizens 
and  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and 
they  too  are  not  going  to  tolerate  this 
condition  to  exist.  They  too  want  some 
payment  on  the  principal  in  order  to 
keep  our  credit  good  and  our  dollar 
sound. 

I,  and  the  people  that  I  represent,  have 
learned  to  llv?  with  the  threat  of  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  mi^jsile.  I,  and 
the  people  I  represent,  havje  learned  to 
live  with  the  threat  of  communism.  We 
have  learned  to  live  with  these  two 
threats  because  we  know  that  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment is  making  strong  efforts  and 
strong  defenses  against  these  two 
threats. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  jthe  people  I 
represent  have  not  learned ;  to  live  with 
the  threat  of  uncontrolled  ijnflatlon  and 
the  havoc  that  it  brings,  ^e  have  not 
learned  to  live  with  this  threat  because 
our  Government  is  not  preparing  its  de- 
fenses against  this  quiet,  creeping  enemy. 

Mr.  Wright's  proposal  will  be  a  first 
step  toward  stopping  this  enemy  from 
within  which  has  been  steadily,  but 
quietly,  gnawing  and  eroding  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  retired  individual's 
pension,  and  has  slowly,  but  surely  re- 
duced the  standard  of  living  of  the  sal- 
aried individual  and  which  has.  like  a 
storm-swollen  stream,  eaten  away  the 
foundations  of  the  best  laid  insurance 
plans  and  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  gr<>at  pleasure, 
and  I  also  deem  it  an  honor,  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  urging 
other  Members  of  this  Congress  to  press 
for  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and 
thus  show  the  peoples  of  these  United 
States  that  this  Congress  intends  to  be  a 
businesslike  Congress,  and  one  that  is 
capable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  these 
times. 

COMMON8KNSK  WATS  TO  BEDUCK  THS  NATIONAL 
DEBT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues who  have  given  us  this  discussion 
of  why  we  should  have  a  program  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  debt  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous public  service.  By  bringing  up 
this  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Wright]  has  filled  a  bresuih 
where  all  other  leadership  has  been  fail- 
ing. 

Certainly  a  definite  program  calling 
for  a  deliberate  and  determined  effort  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  is  l<}ng  overdue. 
I  am  in  complete  and  enthusiastic  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  the  resolution. 

No  one  would  anticipate,  I  think,  that 
we  can  have  an  ironclad  rUle  by  which 
we  can  reduce  the  national  debt  by  some 
specific  amount  in  each  and  every  year. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  be  realistic  to  think 
that  we  can  make  any  reduction  during 
each  and  every  year  that  rolls  by.  In 
some  years  there  will  necessarihr  be  In- 
creases. I     / 

It  is  now  a  widely  accepted  theory  that 
the  Federal  budget  should  be  used  to 


some  extent  to  coimteract  the  Ups  and 
downs  in  business  cycles.  The  theory  is 
that  we  should  have  deficits  in  bad  years 
and  have  stu-pluses  in  good  years  when 
there  is  full  employment.  This  means 
that  we  should  add  to  the  Federal  debt 
in  bad  years  and  then  pay  off  an  equal  or 
greater  portion  of  the  Federal  debt  in 
good  years.  Obviously,  over  the  long 
run  we  should  reduce  the  debt  more  than 
we  add  to  it;  otherwise  the  tremendous 
debt  which  was  accumulated  during  the 
war  years  will  never  be  paid  off. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  OUR  SIGHTS  ON  THE  TAKGET 

It  is  now  practice  as  well  as  theory  to 
have  Federal  deficits  in  the  bad  years. 
It  ought  to  be  practice  as  well  as  theory 
to  have  surpluses  and  pay  off  substan- 
tial amounts  of  the  debt  in  good  years. 
Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  this  definite  target  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  proposes  as  a 
firm  long-range  objective.  It  ought  to 
be  an  average  reduction  in  the  debt 
which  we  will  make,  taking  account  of 
the  fact  that  in  some  years  there  will 
be  Increases  In  the  debt  and  in  some 
years  decreases  In  the  debt. 

More  than  this,  we  ought  to  have  a 
formal  procedure  whereby  decisions  will 
l>e  reached  to  vary  from  the  target  in 
individual  years.  At  present  we  have  a 
formal  procedure  for  considering  the  Na- 
tion's total  economic  budget.  This  is 
required  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  Presi- 
dent submits  to  Congress  his  economic 
report,  as  well  as  the  Federal  budget,  for 
the  year.  The  Congress  then  considers 
very  carefully  what  the  business  and  em- 
ployment trends  are,  what  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  is  in  prospect  for  the  year 
ahead,  and  hov^  the  Federal  budget  af- 
fects and  fits  into  this  prospect.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  goes  over 
these  matters  very  carefully  and  reports 
to  the  whole  Congress.  This  is  all  part 
of  the  procedure  for  trying  to  carry  out 
the  national  policy  declared  In  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  which  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  "use  all  practi- 
cal means  and  coordinate  and  utilize  all 
its  plans,  functions,  and  resources  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power." 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  resolution.  It  can 
be  adopted  and  should  be  adopted  with- 
out awaiting  the  additional  step  which 
I  think  should  also  be  taken.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  go  a  step  further 
than  the  resolution  and  set  up  by  law  a 
formal  procedure  that  will  have  to  be 
met  to  justify  any  variation  from  the 
general  target  in  any  specific  year.  At 
least  there  should  be  a  justification  for 
falling  In  any  year  to  make  the  minimum 
reduction  in  the  debt  which  the  target 
calls  for. 

Perhaps  a  good  procedure  would  be 
one  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  other  administration 
officials  to  come  to  Congress  and  obtain  a 
specific  enactment  giving  advance  per- 
mission for  failing  in  any  year,  to  make 
the  minimum  reduction  called  for  by 
this  resolution.  This  procedure  would 
work  in  the  same  way  as  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  Federal  debt,  and  it  would 
have  the  same  beneficial  effects. 


The  reason  for  having  a  law  specify- 
ing the  maximum  Federal  debt  that  can 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  is,  as  I 
see  it,  to  require  particular  care  and  con- 
sideration in  going  beyond  that  limit. 
Administration  officials  have  to  come  to 
Congress  and  give  the  justification  for 
increasing  the  debt,  and  this  focuses 
attention  of  both  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  on  the  matter.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  Is  a  strong  tendency 
to  prevent  willy-nilly  increases  in  the 
statutory  limit.  The  same  shovJd  apply 
to  our  failures  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  in  any  year  by  the  amount  of  the 
stated  objective. 

Let  me  add  now  two  specific  sugges- 
tions which  will  be  tremendously  help- 
ful in  reducing  the  national  debt  and  in 
keeping  it  reduced. 

SEDUCE  THE  INTEREST  COST  ON  THE  DEBT 

First,  the  tremendous  interest  costs 
which  are  now  being  paid  on  the  debt 
should  be  reduced.  The  Congress  can, 
furthermore,  quite  simply  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  these  costs. 

In  fiscal  1958.  the  interest  charges  on 
the  debt  came  to  $7.7  billion.  These 
costs  have  more  than  doubled  since  1945 
on  a  debt  of  the  same  size.  Just  since 
1953  they  have  gone  up  approximately 
$1  billion  a  year  on  a  debt  of  a  compa- 
rable size.  This  is  because  of  increased 
interest  rates. 

In  future  yeairs,  unless  interest  rates 
are  reduced,  these  charges  will  increase 
a  great  deal  more.  The  Treasury  is 
constantly  refunding  the  debt,  paying 
off  maturing  securities  which  bear  rela- 
tively low  interest  rate  and  issuing  new 
securities  which  bear  high  interest  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  takes 
action  to  bring  interest  rates  down,  then 
this  refunding  will  take  place  at  lower 
rates.  If  we  brought  interest  rates  down 
to  the  1953  level,  and  certainly  that  was 
a  very  high  level,  we  would  save  about  $1 
billion  a  year  in  interest  charges  on  the 
old  debt,  not  to  mention  other  savings 
on  the  amount  of  the  recent  debt  in- 
crease. 

What  can  the  Congress  do  about 
interest  rates? 

All  that  would  be  needed  is  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  a  large  and 
firm  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  that 
the  rates  be  brought  down. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  deter- 
mines the  level  of  Interest  rates.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  furthermore,  is 
an  agency  of  Congress  and  it  is  operat- 
ing on  a  delegation  of  congressional  pow- 
ers. If  Congress  asks  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  in  clear  and  firm  tones 
to  lower  interest  rates,  the  rates  will 
be  lowered. 

In  fact.  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Beard  acknowledged  to  the 
joint  economic  committee  just  this 
month  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is,  in- 
deed, operating  on  Congress'  powers  to 
Issue  money  and  regulate  the  value  of 
money;  and  he  said  that  the  Federal 
system  would  comply  with  any  mandate 
Congress  might  give. 

THE    rEDERAL    RESERVE'S    VETO    POWER    OVER 
SPENDING    MEASURES 

True,  bringing  interest  rates  down 
would  upset  the  Federal  Reserves'  pres- 
ent plans  for  the  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity we  are  to  have  in  this  country.    It 
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would  cause  the  Federal  Reserve  to  open 
somewhat  the  damper  It  is  now  holding 
over  the  System.  And  this  would  be 
good  in  every  respect.  Not  only  would 
this  allow  the  unemployed — now  6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force — to  go  back  to 
work,  it  would  allow  the  business  system 
to  start  growing  again.  And  the  in- 
creased employment  and  increased  in- 
comes which  would  result  from  the  step>s 
taken  to  reduce  interest  rates  would  do 
a  great  deal  more  toward  paying  off  the 
debt  than  even  the  savings  on  direct  in- 
terest costs.  At  present  tax  rates,  the 
Treasury  would  have  a  large  surplus  this 
year  instead  of  a  great  deficit  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  national  debt. 

Incidentally,  as  we  consider  here,  and 
in  the  committees,  legislative  programs 
and  spending  measures  which  have  been 
propo«ed  for  stimulating  business  and 
putting  the  unemployed  back  to  work, 
let  us  not  overlook  this  fact:  Congress 
might  pass  spending  measures  without 
end,  and  the  President  might  sign  them 
and  put  them  into  effect,  but  they  would 
not  increase  employment  by  so  much  as 
one  man — xinless  and  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties chose  to  allow  employment  to  in- 
crease. The  Federal  Reserve — specifi- 
cally the  Open  Market  Committee — holds 
a  second  veto  power  over  any  spending 
measure  Congress  might  pass.  The 
President,  of  course,  holds  the  first  veto 
power.  But  beyond  that,  there  is  a  sec- 
ond veto  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee  insofar  as  the  ques- 
tions whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
spending  measures,  or  any  other  meas- 
ures, will  have  any  effect  on  the  level 
of  business  and  the  level  of  employ- 
ment in  this  country. 

This  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  cause  a  busi- 
ness boom  at  any  and  all  times  it  might 
wish  to.  It  cannot.  But  it  can  do  the 
reverse.  It  can  pull  on  the  Nation's 
purse  strings  to  hold  demand  and  em- 
ployment down;  but  it  cannot  very  ef- 
fectively push  on  the  purse  strings. 
This  is  one  of  those  times  when  the  de- 
mand is  present  and  the  business  con- 
fidence is  present,  but  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  pulling  on  the  purse  strings. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  CIVEAWATS  OT  COVZRNMXNT  BONDS 

My  second  proposal  has  been  worked 
out  in  more  definite  and  specific  details. 
It  is  also  more  important  and  more  fun- 
damental. It  is  a  proposal  for  stopping 
the  present  unwarranted  and  idiotic 
practice  of  allowing  commercial  banks  to 
create  money  with  which  to  buy  and  hold 
interest-bearing  securities  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  tax-exempt  bonds  of 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

Only  last  year — the  calendar  year 
1958 — the  Government  of  the  United 
States  delegated  to  private  commercial 
banks  suflBcient  amounts  of  its  money- 
creating  powers  to  allow  these  banks  to 
acquire  $10.4  billion  of  Government  se- 
curities. This  was  a  free  gift  of  $10.4 
billicn  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  private  banks  which 
cost  the  banks  absolutely  nothing.  It 
was  a  gift  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  $350  million  each  year  in  unneces- 
sary and  unearned  interest  charges.  I 
explained  this  gift  and  how  it  arose  at 


some  length  In  my  remarks  last  week. 
They  appear  at  page  2772  of  the  Record 
for  Thursday,  February  19. 

The  proposal  for  stopping  these  tre-^ 
mendous  giveaways  is  a  very  simple  one;; 
It  rests  on  the  fact  that  both  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  private  commer- 
cial banks  have  powers  for  creating 
money.  Both  are  operating  on  a  delega- 
tion of  the  money -creating  powers  of  the 
Congress. 

ONLT     THE     MONET     TO     BE     CHFATED     ANTWAT 
SHOULD     BB     CREATED     BY     THE     FEDERAL     RZ- 

SEO.VS 

Consequently,  to  the  extent  that  new 
money  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing securities  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  money  ought  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  securities  ought  to  be  acquired  and 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  owned  by  the 
Government  and  its  income  from  inter- 
est on  Government  securities  flows  back 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  does  its  income  from  other 
sources. 

Now  one  point  should  be  emphasized, 
because  it  is  the  point  on  which  those 
who  opposed  this  commonsense  proposal 
like  to  misunderstand.  The  point  to  be 
emphasized  is  this:  Whenever  Govern- 
ment securities  are  issued  they  should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  be  paid 
for  out  of  savings.  In  other  words,  they 
should  be  sold  to  individuals  and  to  in- 
stitutions that  do  not  create  money. 
They  should  be  sold  to  such  institutions 
as  savings  banks,  life  insurance  com- 
panies, industrial  corporations,  invest- 
ment trusts,  and  so  on.  None  of  these 
institutions  has  any  power  for  creating 
money.  They  hold  savings,  and  any 
securities  they  purchase  are  purchased 
with  savings. 

There  are  reasons  why  new  money 
should  be  created  at  times,  but  these 
have  to  do  with  the  growth  and  the  needs 
of  our  economic  system.  New  money 
should  not  be  created  merely  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government  in  financing 
its  operations. 

But  when  money  is  going  to  be  created 
anyway  for  the  purpose  of  buying  Gov- 
ernment securities,  that  money  should 
be  created  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
not  by  the  private  banks,  thereby  saving 
the  taxpayers  the  interest  charges. 

This  proposal  l^o  offhand  and  uncon- 
sidered idea.  It  has  been  something  of 
a  campaign  of  mine,  and  I  have  gone  into 
the  matter  most  thoroughly. 

At  the  begiiming  of  World  War  n — 
even  before  Pearl  Harbor— I  went  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  sug- 
gested then  that  these  steps  be  taken  to 
avoid  building  up  huge  accumulations  of 
Government  securities  in  the  hands  of 
the  private  banks.  It  seemed  clear  then, 
as  now,  that  If  this  happened,  the  result 
would  be  a  tremendous  inflation  as  well 
as  a  huge  burden  of  interest  charges  on 
the  taxpayers,  continuing  almost  In- 
definitely. 

At  that  Ume.  in  1941.  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  considering  the 
Public  Debt  Act  of  1941.  The  total  pub- 
lic debt  then  was  about  $44  billion. 

Similarly,  I  urged  this  proposal  in 
Congress  in  1942  and  again  in  1943.    The 
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first  bill  in  the  new'  Congress  of  1943, 
H.R.  1,  was  a  bill  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  this  giving  away  of  Government  se- 
curities to  the  private  banks.  By  Feb- 
ruary of  1943  the  Way5  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  then  considering  raising  the 
debt  limit  to  $210  billion.  I  happen  to 
have  here  a  press  release  which  I  Issued 
on  February  6,  1943.  which  summarizes 
a  proposal  that  was  then  made.  It  is 
brief  and  I  would  like  to  read  it. 

HEARING     ON     H.R.      1     CR.^^^rEO     BT     WATS     AND 
MEANS   COMMriTEE 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  will  give  mo  a  public  hearing 
on  my  proposal  embodied  in  H.R.  1,  to 
finance  a  large  part  of  the  nat  onjj  debt 
without  Interest  payments,  commencing 
either  next  Friday,  the  12th.  or  not  later 
than  Saturday  morning,  the  13th,  at 
10  o'clock. 

This  proposal  is  directly  connected 
with  and  germane  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  $210 
billion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  sell  all 
of  the  Government  bonds  we  can  to  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  having  money 
to  pay  for  them,  but  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  and  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  for  generations  to  come  to  sell 
Government  bonds  to  commercial  banks, 
•  accepting  deposits,  which  create  the 
money  with  which  they  buy  them  on 
the  Government's  credit  and  perform  no 
service  other  than  a  bookkeeping  trans- 
action in  the  creation  of  the  money  to 
buy  them. 

We  are  still  paying  on  a  debt  that  was 
contracted  In  the  War  Between  the 
States  in  1861-1865  and  have  paid  $4  and 
$5  interest  on  every  $1  borrowed.  Our 
debt  after  this  war  will  be  so  large  that 
it  is  Ukely  to  mean  perpetual  bondage 
to  the  people,  because  the  taxpayers  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  more  than  enough 
each  year  to  cover  the  interest  and  noth- 
ing on  the  principal. 

The  debt  can  be  paid  in  40  years.  If 
financed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
without  interest,  as  contemplated  in 
HJl.  1. 

PWATR  BAmUSa  GIVEN  «S3  BllXIOIf  OT 
GOVERNMENT  8ECUR1TUC8  SINCS  1»41 

In  my  appearance  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  February  of 
1943.  I  predicted  that  before  the  war 
was  over  the  national  debt  would  rise 
to  $300  billion.  Obviously,  I  am  not  a 
clairvoyant  In  such  matters,  but  coin- 
cldentally  the  debt  did  go  to  almost  ex- 
actly that  amount  It  was  in  the  face 
of  some  such  prospect  as  this  that  I  then 
urged  again  a  plan  for  avoiding  loading 
up  the  commercial  banks  with  Govern- 
ment securities  and  a  plan  for  a  definite 
reduction  In  the  debt  each  year  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over.  If  I  may.  I  would 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  my  testimony 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
February  13. 1943.  as  follows: 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  not  only 
can  a  large  part— In  fact,  the  greater  part — 
of  thi«  Interest  burden  be  saved  but  tbe 
method  pursued  Jn  saving  It  will  enable  our 
Government  to  pay  the  entire  naUonal  debt 
in  40  years  even  if  It  should  reach  1300  bil- 
lion before  this  war  Is  over.  In  addlUon. 
the    plan    proposed    will    retire    a    deflnlt* 
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amount  of  the  debt  each  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing annually  any  inflationary  condition 
that  lias  been  brought  about  because  of  the 
war,  and  more  effectively  retard  Inflation 
than  the  present  B3ratein. 

Inflation  Is  our  greatest  danger. 

The  thing  which  obviously  needed  to 
be  done  then  was  not  done.  The  bank- 
ers were  in  violent  opposition  to  any 
idea  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
create  such  money  as  was  to  be  created 
to  buy  securities.    The  bankers  wanted 

e  banks  to  do  that. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  The 
Inflation  took  place,  and  the  devalued 
/    dollar  is  with  us  today. 

Consider  also  these  facts.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1941,  the  private  commercial 
banks  of  the  country  held  interest- 
bearing  securities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment amounting  to  about  $14  billion.  At 
the  end  of  January  1959.  they  held  such 
securities  amounting  to  $67  billion. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  years  1942 
through  1957,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  taxpayers  have  paid  more  than  $19 
billion  to  the  private  coimnc  rcial  banks 
in  interest  charges  on  these  securities, 
all  of  which  could  have  been  avoided. 
This  $19  billion  could  have  been  us^d  for 
reducing  the  Federal  debt.  We  would 
be  at  least  $19  billion  better  off  today 
than  we  are.  in  addition  to  the  savings 
on  interest  that  has  been  paid  annually. 
Actually,  we  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter off  than  that,  because  the  taxpayers 
will  continue  to  pay  interest  on  this  $19 
billion  for  many  years  to  come. 

MAKING   THE    BANKS    fKEEHOLDERS    OF   GOVERN- 
MENT   SBCxntmEs    has    not   strengthened 

THE   BANKING   rUNCTION 

Now  there  Is  andther  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  matter. 

All  this  loading  up  the  commercial 
banks  with  free  gifts  of  Government  se- 
curities has  not  really  strengthened  the 
banks  to  carry  on  the  function  of  bank- 
ing; nor  has  it  helped  the  local  commu- 
nities. 

The  commercial  bankers  have  allowed 
themselves  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
,  holdings  of  Government  securities  for 
income,  and  to  depend  less  and  less  on 
making  local  loans  to  accommodate 
local  people.  So  this  policy  has  been  In- 
jurious to  the  banks  themselves.  The 
policy  should  be  stopped  before  the  com- 
mercial banks  come  to  depend  entirely 
upon  Government  and  other  riskless  se- 
curities for  their  Incwne,  and  thus  reach 
the  point  where  they  render  no  credit 
service  to  local  people  at  all. 

If  we  adopt  the  suggestion  I  propose, 
which  is  to  permit  and  require  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  buy  all  Govern- 
ment securities  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  sell  to  individuals 
and  institutions  having  the  money  to 
pay  for  them,  the  interest  on  such  se- 
curities would,  as  I  have  indicated,  flow 
back  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  help 
the  taxpayers.  But  more  than  that, 
there  would  then  be  a  demand  from 
bankers,  financiers  and  others  for  the 
Govemmmt  to  pay  off  these  bonds  as 
quIcUIy  as  possible.  And  in  making  these 
demands,  these  groups  would  have  the 
help  of  the  newspapers  and  other  organs 
of  opinion  making.  They  would  whip 
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up  a  hurricance  of  public  opinion  for 
reducing  the  national  debt. 

As  long  as  Government  securities  are 
Issued  at  higher  and  ever  higher  rates 
of  interest,  there  is  no  effective  voice 
raised  in  support  of  a  planned  program 
to  retire  the  national  debt.  The  holders 
of  these  riskless  securities  do  not  want 
them  paid  off. 

Whi'  should  smalltown  bankers  bother 
to  deal  with  the  local  people  on  their 
business  credit  and  personal  loan  prob- 
lems when  these  bankers  can  create  the 
credit  to  buy  U.S.  Government  securities 
and  tax  exempt  school  and  road  district 
bonds  in  quantities  of  7  to  10  times 
their  banking  reserves?  Many  of  them 
do,  of  course,  continue  to  render  local 
service  because  of  their  devotion  to  their 
communities  and  to  their  public  trusts. 
In  other  words,  local  pride  and  interest 
in  helping  local  people  will  continue,  but 
the  temptation  for  these  bankers  to 
lessen  their  burdens  and  responsibilities 
grows  ever  greater. 

The  best  bankers  are  those  who  must 
use  the  money -creating  powers,  if  they 
use  them  at  all — to  meet  the  business  and 
personal  credit  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties. 

rational    DEBT    MANAGEMENT    IS    STILE   NEEDED 

Shall  we  continue  to  make  the  same 
mistakes  of  the  last  several  years?  Shall 
we  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  the  private  banks  a  gift  of  another 
$10  billion  or  so  this  year,  as  it  did  last 
year?   I  sincerely  hope  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  Is  the  best 
time  to  do  something  to  avoid  these  mis- 
takes in  the  future.  The  bankers  will,  of 
course,  oppose  anything  we  propose.  The 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  will  likewise 
oppose  it.  The  Federal  Reserve  people 
will  oppose  it  for  the  reason  that  the 
bankers  do  not  like  it  and  they  will  op- 
pose it  also  for  the  reason  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  do  not  trust  the 
Congress  to  behave  In  a  rational  way. 
These  authorities  fear  that  once  a  prece- 
dent is  set  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  buy 
securities  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
Congress  will  see  in  this  an  easy  way  of 
increasing  the  national  debt  without  in- 
curring interest  costs  and  will  thus  let  its 
appetite  for  appropriating  moneys  get 
out  of  bounds.  But  as  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  agree  to  a  principle  that  Govern- 
ment must  do  everything  the  hard  way 
and  the  expensive  way.  That  only  com- 
pounds the  problem.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Indian  medicine  man  who  advised  his 
people  to  hit  themselves  over  the  head 
with  tomahawks,  because  it  would  feel  so 
good  when  they  stopped  hitting  them- 
selves. The  Government  is  here  to  stay; 
this  business  of  Government  is  a  con- 
tinuing business.  We  should  insist  that 
It  be  a  rational  business. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright],  in  leading  this  discussion  to- 
day. I  take  pride  that  the  gentleman 
conferred  with  me  during  the  time  he 
was  formulating  his  proposal  to  begin  a 
responsible  and  systematic  program  of 
paying  off  our  national  mortgage,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  idea. 

As  some  of  the  participants  in  this 
discussion  today  have  suggested,  our  na- 


tional debt  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  un- 
paid bill  from  two  world  wars.  On  the 
budget  front  Oiir  two  political  parties 
have  fought  a  rough  driaw  since  demo- 
bilization In  1946.  President  Truman 
had  three  overbalanced  budgets  with  a 
surplus  of  nearly  $13  billion;  and  his 
four  deficit  budgets  totaled  over  $18 
billion.  President  Eisenhower  has  made 
a  $3  billion  debt  payment  in  2  surplus 
years;  and  his  4  deficit  years  have  in- 
creased the  debt  nearly  $23  billion. 

Most  people  have  the  idea  that  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  our  national 
debt  has  been  mounting  rapidly.  How- 
ever, in  relative  terms  our  Federal  debt 
has  been  stable.  In  fact,  considering 
that  our  economy  has  almost  doubled 
since  1945,  the  national  debt  is  actually 
smaller  and  more  manageable  today, 
and  hence  easier  to  pay  off  if  the  people 
will  support  a  systematic  annual  debt- 
retirement  plan. 

Another  fact  that  has  been  missed  by 
many  critics  of  Federal  spending  is  that 
since  1945,  while  Federal  debt  has 
grown  roughly  10  percent,  the  outstand- 
ing debt  of  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments increased  more  than  350  percent 
to  a  total  of  $55  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Government  has  actually 
done  a  soimder  job  of  debt  manage- 
ment than  State  and  local  governments 
during  the  postwar  period. 

During  the  new  fiscal  year,  out  of 
every  dollar  paid  in  Federal  taxes  ap- 
proximately 11  cents — $8.1  billion — is 
earmarked  to  pay  the  Interest  charge  on 
the  debt.  In  other  words,  if  the  debt 
remains  about  the  same  and  we  follow 
current  debt  poUcles,  by  1987  we  will 
have  paid  out  In  interest  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt — but  we  will  still 
owe  the  debt. 

What  is  the  reason  our  Presidents — 
and  Congresses — ^have  never  put  forward 
a  debt  retirement  program?  Why  have 
we  given  so  little  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem? 

The  answer,  I  believe.  Is  imbedded  in 
our  political  habits  and  the  attitudes  of 
our  citizens  which  influence  public  men. 
For  instance,  some  Congressmen — and 
citizens — argue  that  the  only  way  to 
hold  down  expenditures  is  to  cut  taxes — 
a  philosophy  which  In  practice  means 
a  perpetually  unbalanced  budget.  Then 
there  are  those — a  majority  p)erhaps — 
who  believe  that  it  is  smart  politics 
to  cut  taxes  as  soon  as  a  budget  surplus 
appears — preferably  just  before  the  next 
election.  Then  there  is  constituent 
pressure  for  an  unbalanced  budget  by, 
for  example,  the  tsrpe  of  citizens  who 
write  their  Congressmen  to  warn  them 
that  the  tax  rate  is  confiscatory.  Nat- 
urally, this  pressure  plas^  on  the  politi- 
cian's fear  of  advocating  higher  taxes, 
and  results  in  noisy  applause  for  any  of- 
ficeholder who  stands  up  for  the  tax- 
payer and  demands  lower  taxes. 

The  formula  is  simple:  Only  overbal- 
anced budgets  pay  off  debt.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  debt  reduction  is  keyed  t6 
courageous  political  leadership  that  is 
willing  to  call  for  austerity  and  higher 
taxes. 

Perhaps  this  all  adds  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
it  is  impossible  from  a  political  stand- 
point to  sell  the  Americah  people  on  a 
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debt  reduction  program.  In  my  opinion 
the  trouble  with  this  conclusion  is  that 
It  misjudges  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  and  assumes  that  they  are  soft 
and  self-indulgent. 

One  final  point  should  be  made  In  con- 
nection with  this  debt  reduction  plan. 
The  only  antl-lnflatlon  weapon  which 
has  not  really  had  a  tryout  Is  an  over- 
balanced budget  in  times  when  the  econ- 
omy is  strong. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  the  peo- 
ple are  far  ahead  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives on  this  whole  issue.  More- 
over, I  believe  they  would  respond  If 
there  were  national  leadership  on  this 
question.  For  one,  I  am  not  only  an 
advocate  of  debt  retirement,  but  would 
vote  for  higher  taxes  if  such  a  step  were 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  embodied 
in  the  idea  we  have  discussed  today. 


FARMWORKERS— AMERICA'S 
"FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE" 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.      Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection.  %, 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  and  some 
embarrassment  that  I  call  attention  to 
America's  so-called  forgotten  people — 
the  two  million  people  who  harvest  and 
handle  our  food  and  fiber.  Their  trage- 
dy has  been  hidden  behind  our  own  iron 
curtain  of  Ignorance  and  neglect.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  facts  now  seeping  out  will 
,  outrage  the  sense  of  decency  of  my  col- 
leagues here  and  the  American  people. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  become  aware 
of  the  real  price  of  our  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

The  basic  facts  of  the  decay  underl3dng 
American  agriculture  apply  to  all  farm- 
workers, but  the  plight  of  the  one  million 
migrant  workers  is  especially  heartrend- 
ing. I  say  heartrending  because  this 
condition  is  economically  inexcusable  as 
well  as  morally  wrong. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  Is 
aimed  at  doing  what  should  have  been 
done  20  years  ago.  It  will  provide  wage- 
hour  protection  for  our  farmworkers, 
bring  them  Into  the  American  com- 
munity and  end  the  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren on  our  giant  farms.  I  will  now  ex- 
plain why  this  legislation  is  so  urgently 
necessary. 

The  average  migrant  worker  In  1957 
earned  what  amounted  to  $16.52  a  week. 
Sixteen  and  a  half  dollars  a  week  Iii 
1957!  And  yet.  putting  it  this  way  states 
his  condition  favorably.  Because,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
average  migrant  was  employed  only  131 
days  In  1957.  His  total  annual  wage 
came  to  $859.  including  nonlarm  earn- 
ings. 

If  we  can  but  imagine  the  existence  of 
such  a  man  and  his  family:   working 


when  and  where  he, can  find  work,  at 
wages  of  40  and  50  ce jits  an  hour ;  work- 
ing only  one-third  of  the  year ;  his  family 
plagued  with  111  health,  carrying  tuber- 
culosis or  other  diseases  around  the 
country;  his  children,  undernourished 
and  semiliterate.  destined  for  the  same 
type  of  life;  his  self-respect  and  dignity 
as  a  worker  and  father  destroyed. 

This  is  why  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  recently 
called  for  wage-hour  protection  of  farm 
workers.  I  trust  and  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  back  up  its  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  this  matter.  Secretary  Mit- 
chell, who.  I  think  we  can  agree,  Is  the 
best-informed  Cabinet  officer  on  this 
problem,  recently  described  the  migrant 
worker's  existence  in  these  words: 

His  daily  lot  Is  back-breaking  work  In  the 
flelda.  poor  sanitation,  bad  quarters,  dan- 
gerous transportation,  dysentery,  and  not 
enough  food. 

Secretary  Mitchell  also  spoke  with  au- 
thority when  he  declared: 

Agriculture  violates  the  child  labor  pro- 
visions more  than  any  other  Industry. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  accord- 
ing to  an  excellent  article  in  the  January 
22  issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine,  there 
have  been  over  1.000  serious  Injuries  to 
children  under  16  working  on  farms  in 
the  1950-57  period.  And  California  is 
the  only  State  which  gathers  such  statis- 
tics. It  was  also  pointed  out  that  agri- 
culture runs  behind  mining  and  con- 
struction in  fatalities,  though  agriculture 
assumed  the  unenviable  position  of  the 
Nation's  most  dangerous  Industry  for 
1956. 

How  did  agriculture  employment  slide 
into  such  a  cesspool  of  human  misery? 
The  reasons  are  complex,  but  the  main 
points  are  these:  While  we  nurtured  the 
image  of  Grandma  Moses'  family  farm, 
with  its  leisurely  setting  of  neatly  plowed 
fields  and  a  few  contented  cows  stand- 
ing around,  a  quiet  revolution  in  owner- 
ship, technology,  and  management  was 
taking  place  on  the  land.  Corporation 
farms  mushroomed  in  a  rapid  trend 
toward  fewer  and  bigger  farms. 

At  the  same  time,  foreign  farm  work- 
ers Imported  during  the  wartime  emer- 
gency became  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
landscape.  This  strangest  of  all  Im- 
ports— the  Importation  of  human  be- 
ings—has grown  to  the  astonishing  fig- 
ure of  close  to  450.000  a  year.  The  great 
majority  come  from  Mexico,  while  the 
remainder  are  brought  in  by  private  ar- 
rangement from  Japan,  the  Bahamas 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  We  are  undoubtedly  fooling  our- 
selves more  than  our  friends  In  Latin 
America  by  this  excessive  importation 
of  their  unemployed.  As  the  President's 
Commission  on  Migratory  Labor  said  in 
its  report  in  1951 : 

We  depend  on  miafortune  to  build  up  our 
force  of  migratory  workers  and  when  the 
supply  U  low  because  there  U  not  enough 
misfortune  at  home,  we  rely  on  misfortune 
abroad  to  replenish  the  supply. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  about  this  eco- 
nomic and  moral  sickness  in  our  land? 
A  few  weeks  ago  here  in  Washington  a 
conference  on  farm  labor  brought  to- 


gether a  number  of  people  and  organi- 
zations which  have  vowed  united  action 
on  this  problem.  It  waa  at  thla  confer- 
ence that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Labor  Secretary  Mitchell  reiterate  his 
concern  about  this  problem  in  these 
strong  words : 

It  Is  Intolerable  and  Indecent  for  a  society 
to  produce  by  overworking  and  underpaying 
human  beings.  Even  If  the  product  may  cost 
more,  we  in  this  country  usually  accept  the 
difference  in  cost  because  it  la  the  man  that 
counts — not  the  thing.  I 

It  was  also  at  this  conference  that  we 
heard  a  leading  farm  employer  describe 
to  us  his  concrete  experience  with  a  high 
farm  wage  and  how  it  increased  his  efB- 
ciency  and  actually  reduced  prices  while 
raising  wages.  John  Seabrook,  presi- 
dent of  the  54.000-acre  Seabrook  Farms 
of  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, called  for  a  Federal  farm  mini- 
mum wage  that  would  rise  In  annual 
steps  to  full  parity  with  the  industrial 
minimum.  His  own  employees  average 
well  over  $1.50  an  hour.  Seabrook  said 
the  effect  of  higher  wages  was  much 
greater  productivity.  In  the  past  5  years, 
he  said,  his  farm  wage  rates  have  gone 
up  35  percent  while  frozen  food  prices 
have  declined  by  15  percent.  His  gross 
annual  sales  volume  reached  a  record 
$35  million.  Farm  employers,  merely  in 
their  own  self-interest,  should  support  a 
decent  wage,  he  added. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  decent  and 
forward  looking  farm  employers  around 
the  country  who  would  support  wage- 
hour  protection  for  their  workers  and 
so  lay  the  foundation  for  a  stable  and 
productive  work  force. 

I  hope  these  remarks  have  helped  shed 
more  light  on  this  tragic  problem.  The 
Imaginative  leadership  of  Seabrook 
Farms  has  shown  how  the  corporation 
farms  can  operate  more  efficiently  and 
profitably  as  they  match  industrial 
standards  of  pay  and  security  for  their 
workers.  And,  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
as  was  described  at  the  farm  labor  con- 
ference here,  long  reliance  on  foreign 
farm  workers  was  proved  fictitious  An 
annual  worker  plan  annually  meshes  the 
employers'  seasonal  need  for  efficient  do- 
mestic farm  workers  and  the  latter'a 
need  for  stable  employment  with  good 
pay  and  conditions,  entirely  eliminating 
the  use  of  foreign  farm  workers. 

America  cannot  pose  as  a  model  of 
democracy  before  the  newly  emerged  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East  as  long  as  2  million  people  who  work 
on  our  factory  farms  produce  such 
abundance  without  sharing  in  it.  And 
our  encouragement  of  efforts  in  Latin 
America  against  dictatorship  and  to- 
ward democratic  institutions  is  a  mock- 
ery as  long  as  we  continue  to  prey  on 
their  poverty.  I  believe  there  is  an  In- 
creasing area  of  agreement  to  bring  these 
forgotten  farmworkers  into  flrst-claaa 
status  In  American  life.  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  will  measure  up  to  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  enact  needed  leglslaUon. 

XXPLANATION  OF  PI0P081D  BILLS  TO  SXTINO  THI 
»Aa  LABOa  STANDAaM  ACT  OF  IBS«.  AS 
AMXNDCD,   TO    RXSKO   FAUC   LABOa 

The  form  this  legislation  should  take, 
however,    presents    certain    problems 


which  I  should  now  like  to  discuss,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bills  I  have  Introduced 
would  meet  these  problems. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion from  both  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  all  employees  who  are 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  term 
"agriculture"  is  broadly  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  act.  Under  section  13 
(a)  (6)  of  the  act  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  do  not  apply  to  "any 
employee  employed  in  agriculture  or  in 
connection  with  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for 
profit,  or  operated  on  a  sharecrop  basis, 
and  which  are  used  exclusively  for  sup- 
ply and  storing  of  water  for  agricultural 
purposes." 

The  child  labor  provisions  of  the  act 
do  not  apply  to  children  employed  in 
agriculture  if  such  children  are  employed 
outside  of  school  hours  for  the  school  dis- 
trict where  such  children  are  living  while 
they  are  so  epiployed. 

"The  bills  I  have  submitted  provide  for 
two  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  raised  by  these  provisions. 
Because  the  problems  are  complicated 
and  it  is  not  yet  clear  or  certain  just  how 
we  should  deal  with  them,  alternative  ap- 
proaches seem  desirable.  Both  bills  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  large-scale, 
corporate-type  farming  enterprises  em- 
ploying large  numbers  of  employees  and 
increasingly  utilizing  mechanized  equip- 
ment are  akin  to  industrial  operations 
and  ought  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
Let  me  explain  how  they  would  operate. 

Under  one  of  these  bills  the  present 
exemptions  from  the  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours  provisions  applicable  to 
employees  employed  in  agriculture  under 
section  13(a)  (6)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  would  be  redefined  and  made 
applicable  to  only  two  different  types  of 
farm  enterprises.  The  family  farm 
which  is  worked  by  the  farmer  and  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family,  that  Is,  his 
spouse,  children,  or  parents,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt.  In  addition,  farm 
enterprises  which  used  not  more  than 
2.244  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor,  or 
an  average  of  between  seven  and  eight 
employees — during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year — would  continue  to  be  exempt 

It  would  not  matter  when  such  man- 
days  were  worked;  they  could  all  be  con- 
centrated in  a  reasonably  short  period 
Of  time  such  as  may  be  required  In  certain 
situations  to  harvest  particularly  perish- 
able crops,  thus  providing  an  important 
element  of  flexibility  in  application  of 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  in  this  area. 
The  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour 
provisions  would  be  applicable  to  only 
the  large  farm  enterprises  that  are 
operated  on  an  Industrial  basis  with 
large  numbers  of  employees  and  that 
used  more  than  the  specific  number  of 
man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

For  agricultural  employees  who  would 
be  brought  under  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  In  the  manner  I  have  described,  the 
minimum  wage  would  not.  however, 
Jump  to  $1  or  to  $1.25  if,  as  I  hope.  Con- 


gress amends  the  act  this  session  to  raise 
the  legal  minimum  wage  to  the  latter 
figure.  A  number  of  step-ups  in  the 
minimum  wage  would  be  provided  for 
in  the  case  of  such  employees.  Diulng 
the  first  year  the  minimum  would  be 
fixed  at  75  cents  an  hour — which  was  the 
legal  minimum  under  the  act  from  1949 
to  1955.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
the  minimum  would  be  raised  to  85  cents 
an  hour  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  $1  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year  and  thereafter,  the  rate  would  be- 
come the  same  as  the  rate  generally  ap- 
plicable to  employees  covered  by  the  act. 
These  provisions,  I  feel,  would  provide 
ample  time  for  farm  enterprises  to  ad- 
just their  operations  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  wage  standards  that  have 
long  been  required  in  American  Industry. 

The  other  bill  would  eliminate  the 
present  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hours  exemptions  for  employees  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  Section  13(a)(6) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
provides  this  exemption,  would  be  re- 
pealed. In  its  place,  a  new  clause  (4) 
would  be  added  to  section  6(a) ,  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  the  act,  and  a 
new  subsection  (g)  would  be  added  to 
section  13.  describing  the  manner  of.  and 
certain  limitations  on,  application  of 
section  7,.Xhe  maximum  hours  provisions 
of  the  act,  to  employees  employed  in 
agriculture. 

Under  this  bill  employees  employed  in 
agriculture  would  be  paid  not  less  than 
the  rate  or  rates  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  industry 
committee.  These  rates  could  be  less, 
but  not  more  than,  the  minimimi  wage 
rate — presently  $1  an  hour: — generally 
applicable  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

The  special  industry  committee  would 
be  equally  representative  of  employers 
and  employees  in  agricultiu'e  and  the 
public.  It  would  investigate  economic 
and  competitive  conditions  In  the  indus- 
try and  would  be  required  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates — not  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  minimum  wage — 
that  will  not  substantially  curtail  em- 
ployment In  the  industry. 

The  special  industry  committee  would 
be  appointed  and  would  function  In  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
standards  as  were  applicable  to  the  in- 
dustry committees  that  operated  in  the 
early  years  of  the  act  and  that  presently 
operate  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa. 

Biennial  review  of  minimum  wage 
rates  established  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  special  industry  commit- 
tees Is  required  under  the  act,  so  that 
regular  periodic  upward  adjustment  of 
the  rate  or  rates  for  employees  in  agri- 
culture would  be  assured  where  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

Under  both  bills  the  maximum  hours 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  agricultural  employees  would  only 
apply  to  emplojrees  for  whom  a  mini- 
mum wage  rate  or  rates  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated.    With  respect 


to  these  employees,  the  Secretary  could 
issue  regulations  providing  reasonable 
limitations  ?nd  allowing  reasonable 
variations,  tolerances,  and  exemptions, 
to  and  from  any  or  all  of  the  provisions 
of  section  7.  They  would  have  to  be 
based,  however,  on  a  finding  by  the  Sec- 
retary, after  a  public  hearing,  and  taking 
into  account  the  same  types  of  factors. 
particularly  the  prevention  of  any  sub- 
stantial curtailment  of  employment  op- 
portimities  for  hired  farm  labor,  as  are 
applicable  to  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum wage  uates  for  such  employees,  that 
economic  conditions  warrant  such  limi- 
tations, variations,  tolerances,  or  exemp- 
tions. 

Neither  of  these  bills  amends  the  child 
labor  exemptions  applicable  to  employees 
employed  in  agriculture.  If  large,  in- 
dustrialized types  of  farming  enter- 
prises, however,  are  brought  under 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour 
standards,  the  incentive  for  employing 
children  in  agriculture  will  largely  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  ttiis  point  in 
the  Record  the  texts  of  the  two  measures 
I  have  just  discussed,  as  well  as  "Sum- 
mary Facts  on  Hired  Farm  Labor": 

A  Bnx  To  Ameko  thx  Pais  Labok  Standakds 
Act  of  1938,  as  Amended.  To  Provide  Cov- 
nuGE  FOB  Emplotees  of  Fakm  Ektekprisxs. 

AND   FOB   OTHEB   PURPOSES 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Farm  Labor 
Standards   Act   of    1959." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  6  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  clause  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  if  such  employee  is  emplojred  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  the  applicable  rate 
or  rates  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  a 
siieclal  industry  committee  which  he  shall 
appoint  in  the  same  manner  and  pursuant 
to  the  same  provisions  as  are  applicable  to 
special  industry  committees  established  un- 
der section  5.  Such  committee  shall  have  th* 
same  powers  and  duties  and  shall  apply  the 
same  standards  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  em- 
ployees employed  in  agriculture,  to  tha 
extent  that  such  standards  are  necessary  and 
relevant,  as  pertain  to  the  special  industry 
committee  established  under  section  5.  The 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  thus  established 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  in  para- 
graph   (1)    of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13  ot 
such  Act  i»  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(6)  thereof. 

(b)  Section  13  Is  amended  by  adding  at. 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (g)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  i^ith  respect  to  employees  employed 
In  agriculture  for  whom  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  establish  minimum 
wage  rates  as  provided  in  section  e(a)  (4) ,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  employees  for  whom 
such  rates  are  in  effect;  and  with  reapect  to 
Buch  employees  the  Secretary  may  make 
rules  and  regulations  provldinf  reasonable 
UmltatlonB  and  allowing  reaaonabl*  varia- 
tions, tolerances,  and  exemptlonB,  to  and 
from  any  or  all  of  the  provialoni  of  aectlon  7, 
If  be  ahaU  find,  after  a  pubUo  hearing  oa 
the  matter,  and  taking  into  account  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  e(a)(4),  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  warrant  such  actloo." 
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Sbc.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment. 

A  Bill  To  Amknd  thc  Pais  Labor  Standards 
Act  or  1938,  as  Amended,  To  Provide 
CovxxAGE  roK  Hntxo  Fakm  Labor  Employed 
BT  Large  Farm  Enterprises,  and  eor  Other 
Purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Farm  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1959." 

Sxc.  2.  Clause  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tlo'n  13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  In  agricul- 
ture by  a  farm  enterprise  In  which  the  only 
employees  are  the  farmer-owner  of  such 
enterprise  and  persons  standing  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  parent,  spouse  or  child  o'  such 
owner  or  by  a  farm  enterprise  which  used 
not  more  than  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  f orty-fovu"  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor 
dxirlng  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Pro- 
vided, That  for  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  section  6  of  this  Act  to  any 
employee  employed  in  agriculture  not  ex- 
empted under  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
(6),  such  employee  shall  be  paid  (1)  not  less 
than  75  cents  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  (2)  not 
less  than  85  cents  an  hour  during  the  second 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  (3) 
not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the  third 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
(4)  thereafter,  not  less  than  the  rate  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (2) 
of  section  6." 

Sec.  3.  Section  13  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (g)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  employees  employed 
in  agriculture,  except  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees for  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  in  section  6(a)(1)  is  In  effect; 
and  with  respect  to  such  employees  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
viding reasonable  limitations  and  allowing 
reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and  ex- 
emptions, to  and  from  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  .(Section  7.  if  he  shall  find,  after  a 
public  hearing  on  the  matter,  and  taking 
into  account  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
8,  that  economic  conditions  warrant  such 
action." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sttmmaxt  Facts  on  Hired  Farm  Labor 
Farming  as  an  industry:  There  are  some 
6  million  farms  in  the  Nation.  Of  these 
some  70.000  farms  cover  one-third  of  the 
farmland  in  the  United  States  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Western  States.  Investment  runs  as 
high  as  950.000  per  worker — as  compared  with 
an  $8,000  average  in  manufacturing.  The 
family  farm  is  gradually  losing  out.  Since 
1952,  600,000  farms  have  been  sold. 

Productivity  in  farming:  During  the  11- 
year  period  (1947-58)  the  per-man  hour 
production  for  all  crops  In  the  United  States 
Increased  67  percent.  This  has  been  the 
sector  of  the  economy  in  which  productivity 
has  been  rising  most  rapidly. 

Employment  and  earnings:  Between  1950 
and  1958  the  total  hired  domestic  farm  labor 
force  decreased  by  374.000,  whUe  the  num- 
ber of  imported  workers  increased  by  280,000 
reaching  a  total  of  about  450,000.  Nearly 
4  million  persons  worked  on  farms  for  wages 
at  some  time  diu-lng  1957 — with  over  2  million 
working  more  than  25  days.  Approximately 
60  percent  of  the  2  million  farm  wage  work- 
ers are  employed  on  farms  of  1,900  acres  or 
larger.  7 


The  composite  wage  rats  of  all  farmwork- 
ers for  1968  was  $0.76  per  hour  or  $176  a 
month  with  housing.  Though  wage  rates 
have  Increased  31  percent  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  increases  are  far  below  the  com- 
parable Increases  that  have  occurred  in  other 
Industries,  and  have  not  adequately  reflected 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  Dxuring  this  same 
period  wages  in  mantifacturing  rose  58  per- 
cent. 

Wages  are  generally  lower  on  the  larger-size 
farms. 

Wages  vary  from  region  to  region  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  having  the  highest  com- 
posite rate  and  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  having  the  lowett  rates. 

Present  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  cover- 
age :  No  farm  workers  are  now  covered  by  the 
wages  and  hours  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
•Standards  Act.  The  FL8A  now  prohibits 
children  under  16  from  working  in  agricul- 
ture during  the  hours  when  school  is  In  ses- 
sion In  the  district  where  they  live  while  so 
employed.  It  applies  to  migratory  as  well  as 
local  children  but  does  not  apply  to  chil- 
dren who  work  for  their  own  parents  on  the 
home  farm.  This  Federal  law  applies  to 
every  farmer  who  grows  crops  or  produce 
Which  are  shipped  directly  or  indirectly  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Setting  of  minimum  wages  in  agriculture: 
Public  Law  78  provides  that  Mexican  migra- 
tory workers  receive  the  prevailing  rate  of 
pay — as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Thus  Mexican  migratory  workers  are  granted 
minimum  protection,  while  American  work- 
ers are  denied  such  protection.  Violations 
are  subject  to  penalty. 

Trends  in  farm  output  per  man-hour  versus 
real   hourly   wages  of  hired   farmworkers. 
United  States,  for  selected  years.  1945-58  > 
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Average  hourly  wage  rate*  of  hired  farm- 
workers in  the  United  States  in  current 
and  constant  dollars,  1940-58 
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1955 '     " 
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'  Source:  Farm  output  per  man-hour  data  from  talile 
n-«5.  p.  213,  "Economic  Report  of  the  Pn-siclent,  IWiO  " 
farm  wage  data  from  Apricullural  Economics  Division 
I  SDA.    ConverU'd  to  1945  base  Ijy  Clay  L.  Cochran.  ' 

Average  hourly  wages  of  hired  farmworkers 
as  a  percentage  of  factory  wages,  1910-58 
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Source:  Farm  and  factory  eamlntRi,  1910-40,  "Mlera- 
tory  Farm  Labor  In  American  Asriculturc,"  report  of  the 
I^resident  s  Commission  on  MiRriUory  Labor.  1951  p 
I  •  .i'"?°,7.^^'°*=^'  >9<'-58,  "Economic  Report  of'lbe 
rt!^^^?^'  ^??'^J^;.^^1-  f""™  earnings.  1941-47,  "Fara 
Labor,"  serl^  OCC,  House  Agricultural  Subcommittee 
«^'?^.V*'"*'^k"2:, 1948-58,  USOA,  AM8.  monthly 
report,  "Farm  Labor,"  January  1959,  p.  14. 


'  Souroe:  "Farm  I.A»>or."  Heartnira  before  the  8ub- 
rommittfM*  on  K(iuipment,  Supplies,  and  Manpower  of 
the  Committei-  on  Arrjcultur'-.  IIous<>  of  Rejirewntjj- 
tlves.  85th  Cone.  2d  .*•».  .^-rial  CCC,  p.  812.  "Con- 
sumer I'riw  Indei,"  BLri  couvcrsion  to  constotit 
doll:irs.     C!.C-11I>. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pr<lvious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Carter]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
without  a  script  and  from  a  full  heart. 

First.  I  should  Uke  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  tremendously  grateful,  and  it  Is  a 
wonderful  feeling  to  be  back  among 
the  land  of  the  living.  Just  a  moment 
ago  I  sat  here  thinking  that  the  last 
time  I  sat  in  this  Chamber  I  sat  with 
the  specter  of  death  with  me,  certain 
that  I  had  only  a  short  time  to  live. 
Since  that  time  the  marvelous  and  tre- 
mendous efTorts  of  medical  science  have 
treated  a  cancer  that  returned.  I  have 
been  in  the  hospital  since  January  30. 
That  treatment  has  been  efTective,  and 
my  doctors  tell  me  now  that  I  have  a 
normal  life  expectancy.  I  am  grateful 
to  them  and  to  a  gracious  Ood  for  this 
chance  to  live,  for  this  opportunity  to 
serve. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  this  treatment.  The  first  treat« 
ment  I  took  was  nltromustard  gas  in 
liquid  form.  They  put  it  into  your 
veins.  That  was  a  little  rough.  But 
what  I  do  want  to  mention  to  you.  and 
what  I  think  the  American  people 
should  know  about  the  treatment  of 
cancer.  Is  this: 

This  morning  I  took,  and  each  morning 
for  the  next  two  weeks  I  will  take,  radia- 
tion treatments  from  a  2-million-volt 
machine.  I  have  no  feeling;  It  does  not 
hurt.  There  is  no  reaction  at  all  in  my 
system.  They  are  completing  the  cure 
of  a  cancer  that  has  grown  on  my  spine 
and  caused  the  ^rrlble  pain  that  I  suf- 
fered the  last  time  I  sat  here.  I  wish  the 
American  people  who  suffer  from  cancer 
and  who  are  fearful  of  the  treatment 
could  know  this,  so  that  they  will  not  fear 
this  kind  of  treatment.  It  is  tremendous 
what  medical  science  has  done. 

There  is  much  that  I  would  like  to  do 
My  life  will  be  dedicated  to  service.  I  do 
not  know  what  your  response  would  be 
to  this  experience.  Cancer,  you  know. 
always    happens    to    the    other    fellow. 


When  it  does  happen  there  are  many 
things  that  go  through  your  mind. 
Your  perspective  changes  and  your  sense 
of  values  is  greatly  affected.  I  now  have 
a  deeper  sense  of  whaV  is  valuable  and 
if  anything  I  am  more  greatly  dedicated 
to  service. 

The  day  I  got  out  of  the  hospital.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  confronted  with  a  tabloid 
statement  concerning  the  fact  that  I  had 
hired  my  son  as  administrative  assistant, 
as  they  call  it.  Actually,  of  course,  we 
have  no  administrative  assistants  in  the 
House.    He  was  my  top  secretary. 

When  I  first  came  here  the  pain  had 
become  so  prcat  in  my  left  arm  that  I 
was  quite  certain  that  I  had  only  a  short 
time  to  live,  because  the  last  time  I  had 
this  cancer  they  told  me  I  could  expect 
to  live  3  weeks  if  they  did  not  cure  it.  So 
you  see  I  was  privately  certain  that  I 
would  not  live  very  long. 

While  I  was  undergoing  treatment  for 
cancer  I  wanted  someone  who  was  close 
to  me,  to  be  with  me,  and  to  help  me 
serve — someone  I  could  depend  upon— 
someone  who  knew  me — who  knew  how 
I  thought.  I  hired  my  son  on  a  basis 
that  was  temporary.  I  gave  him  a  salary 
of  $11,000,  which  is  about  the  average 
salary  paid  to  the  top  secretary.  It  was 
a  temporary  thing.  Now  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  as  of  today  his  basic  sal- 
ary will  be  cut  in  two.  because,  now  that 
the  pain  is  gone.  I  can  work.  I  can  sleep 
at  night.  I  can  build  up  my  strength 
and  I  will  be  able  to  be  in  the  office 
regularly  and  to  serve.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  was  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  in  the  first  place.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he  worked 
many,  many  hours  a  week  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  the  office,  to  be  with  me, 
to  tell  me  the  things  that  happened  and 
to  take  the  answers  and  to  work  with 
me  in  giving  the  kind  of  service  and 
building  up  the  kind  of  service  that  a 
congressional  staff  must  build  if  they 
are  to  represent  their  district.  And 
know  this — I  am  proud  of  the  staff  that 
serves  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Iowa.  They  were  superlative.  They 
have  kept  current  with  every  demand  for 
service  from  the  Fourth  District  during 
this  period  of  time  when  I  was  being 
treated.  My  son's  present  salary  will  be 
less  per  hour  than  he  earned  on  a  road 
gang  last  summer. 

There  is  one  other  thini?,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  mention  here.  I  would 
feel  and  I  do  deeply  regret  it,  if  this 
that  I  have  done  be  a  mistake;  and  I 
seek  forgiveness  from  the  American  tax- 
payers and,  particularly,  from  the  peo- 
ple I  serve  in  the  Fourth  District  if  It 
is  a  mistake;  and  if  what  I  have  done  has 
cast  any  reflection  on  any  other  Con- 
gressman who  serves  here  diligently, 
please  forgive  me  and  know  that  in  my 
heart  I  am  dedicated  to  your  service.  I 
would  not  hurt  any  one  of  you  for  any- 
thing. Know,  too,  that  if  it  has  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  bill  that  has  been  under 
discussion  and  has  been  recently  sub- 
mitted out  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  that  if  there  has  been  any 
reflection  on  that  bill  to  retain  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  it  is  not  fair  because 


there  are  many  districts  in  this  Nation 
where  the  taxpayers  will  be  greatly 
benefited  if  their  Congressman  is  al- 
lowed an  administrative  assistant.  This 
must  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  matter 
I  would  like  to  mention  here.  Every  re- 
porter who  has  talked  with  me  concern- 
ing this  period  of  nationwide  publicity 
has  become  a  warm  personal  friend. 
They  have  been  very  kind.  They  have 
been  very  honest.  But,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  time  I  have  studied  this  thing 
before  coming  to  you  to  talk  to  yoi'.  about 
it.  there  have  been  some  matters  that 
I  have  learned  about  that  makes  me 
wonder  why  their  editors  have  not  let 
the  people  know  about.  For  example: 
On  the  very  day  that  the  fact  that  the 
young  Congressman  from  Iowa  had 
hired  his  son  appeared  in  the  headlines, 
one  of  the  truly  great  public  servants  of 
this  Nation  and  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  country.  Hon.  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas,  introduced  from  this 
floor  a  statement  with  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  bilked  the  American  people  out  of 
$10  y4  billion  and  given  it  to  their  rela- 
tives.' And  you  know — and  this  is  a 
query  I  would  place  to  the  fourth 
estate — I  searched  every  newspaper  that 
I  could  find  and  I  did  not  find  it  in  the 
headlines.  I  did  not  even  nnd  it  on  page 
15.  I  could  not  even  find  it  mentioned. 
Why? 

This  query  I  place  because  I  have  a 
feeling  that  for  some  reason,  that  is  be- 
yond me  and  beyond  my  experience, 
they  have  been  strainmg  at  a  gnat  when 
a  camel  was  passing  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  have  been 
very  attentive.  I  express  gratitude  from 
a  full  heart.  I  want  to  mention  also  that 
the  leadership,  through  this  whole  or- 
deal, has  been  very  kind  and  very  gentle. 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  majority  leader  Mr.  Mc- 
CORMACK,  and  to  Mr.  Albert.  You  have 
been  strong  men  and  great  men.  It  is 
a  great  honor  to  serve  here.  It  has  been 
an  honor  to  serve  with  yoiL  Thanks  a 
million. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers ] . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
listened  to  the  very  able  presentation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who  just 
preceded  me.  and  I  agree  with  him  in 
many  things  he  said.  I  agree  with  him 
especially  when  he  mentioned  Speaker 
Rayburn,  John  McCormack,  and  Carl 
Albert. 

I  would  like  to  say  there  is  visiting  in 
Washington  today  a  group  of  young 
ladies  where  they  will  gain  first  hand 
impressions  of  their  Government  in  ac- 
tion. I  think  more  groups  from  around 
America  should  do  just  that,  and  we 
would  have  a  better  informed  citizenry. 
Certainly  there  would  be  more  under- 
standing of  our  problems. 

This  group  comes  from  Martinsburg. 
W.  Va.  They  are  a  group  of  young 
ladies  Who  belong  to  a  woman's  club 
there.  I  am  glad  to  have  them,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  any  group  that  cares 
to  visit  Washington. 


4-H  CLUBS  PRODUCE  RESPONSIBLE 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  exteud  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  the  week  from 
March  1  through  7  should  be  set  aside  to 
focus  attention  on  th";  past  achievements 
and  future  goals  of  the  4-H  clubs,  the 
national  youth  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  ideal  of  improving  family  and 
community  living.  This  year  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  4-H  alumni  rec- 
ognition program  which  is  designed  to 
honor  the  thousands  of  former  members 
whose  success  and  attainments  exempli- 
fy the  high  ideals  of  4-H'  in  achievement, 
leadership,  and  good  citizenship.  These 
outstanding  citizens,  many  of  whom  are 
now  leaders  in  4-H  clubs,  are  living 
proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  4-H  club 
program.  There  are  over  20  million  men 
and  women  throughout  America  who  are 
now  serving  in  various  occupations  and 
professions  where  their  4-H  training  and 
experience  prove  extremely  helpful  and 
beneficial.  Not  only  are  they  individual- 
ly living  fuller  and  more  satisfying  lives 
as  a  result  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
fine  and  worthwhile  things  in  life 
learned  early  in  their  4-H  club  work, 
but  the  communities  in  which  they  re- 
side feel  the  impact  of  their  training 
through  their  active  participation  in  lo- 
cal projects  and  their  desire  to  serve 
their  fellow  man. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  our 
4-H  Clubs  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  and  in  Kentucky 
generally  are  so  successful  is  due  to  the 
efficient  instruction  and  able  guidance 
furnished  by  our  county  agents,  home 
demonstration  agents,  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers,  and  4-H  Club  leaders. 
These  extremely  well  qualified  men  and 
women  give  unstintingly  of  their  time 
and  energy,  and  the  effectiveness  of  their 
inspired  leadership  is  apparent  in  the 
truly  outstanding  achievements  of  4-H 
Club  members  in  our  State.  These  lead- 
ers realize  that  for  the  youth  to  fully  de- 
velop his  character  potential  he  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  important 
and  far-reaching  decisions  in  actual  life 
situations  on  the  farm,  home,  school,  and 
community.  They  stand  ready  with  ad- 
vice, suggestions,  and  encouragement  but 
the  young  person  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  for  him  to  grow  in  knowledge, 
self-reliance,  perseverance,  and  ma- 
turity he  must  solve  the  problem  him- 
self, relying  on  his  own  ingenuity  and  the 
4-H  slogan.  "Learn  To  Do  by  Doing." 

Experience  has  shown  that  leaders  in 
4-H  Club  work  who  meet  with  the  great- 
est success  are  those  who  possess  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  deep  moral  prin- 
ciples and  spiritual  ideals  and  who  are 
willing  to  assume  responsibility  in  com- 
munity affairs.  We  have  such  leaders 
in  Kentucky,  and  they  deserve  our  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  the  important  work 
they  are  doing  in  preparing  our  young 
people  to  meet  the  moral,  economic,  and 
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scientific  challenges  of  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  training  these  young  people  are 
now  receiving  in  connection  with  their 
4-H  Club  projects  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  them  in  the  years  to  come, 
and  the  club  motto,  "To  Make  the  Best 
Better."  will  become  a  way  of  life.  By 
practicing  the  piinciple  of  never  ac- 
cepting second  best  and  continually 
striving  for  the  very  best  in  his  own  per- 
formance, today's  youth  will  grow  into  a 
mature  citizen  anxious  to  assume  his 
share  of  responsibility  in  improving  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Another  important  part  of  4-H  Club 
work  is  the  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange.  This  program  was  developed 
by  young  people  and  their  leaders  who 
were  interested  in  helping  create  con- 
ditions for  peace.  The  international 
aspect  of  this  plan  demonstrates  the 
awareness  of  our  youth  with  the  urgent 
necessity  for  understanding  the  prob- 
lems and  hopes  of  people  of  other  na- 
tions if  we  are  to  work  effectively  for  the 
good  of  all  humanity.  These  "grassroots 
ambassadors"  are  doing  a  splendid  job  in 
gaining  friends  for  America  and  a 
broader  view  of  the  world  for  them- 
selves. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
commend  all  present  members  of  the  4-H 
Clubs  in  Kentucky  for  their  fine  achieve- 
ments^ and  to  thank  all  former  members 
for  the  time  and  interest  they  continue 
to  give  this  outstanding  youth  organiza- 
tion. ^       ^^^ 

CLOSED  SCHCX)LS :  WHAT  ROLE  FOR 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
recent  triimiph  of  what  might  be  called 
the  middle  way  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
Congress  and  the  country  is  still  haunted 
by  the  prospect  that  before  school  inte- 
gration solutions  can  be  worked  out  in 
other  States  many  public  schools  will 
close  their  doors — some,  I  fear,  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to 
this  problem  at  the  Federal  level.  In  his 
special  civil  rights  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  5,  the  President  recom- 
mended legislation  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary program  of  financial  and  technical 
aid  to  State  and  local  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments required  by  school  desegregation 
decisions.  This  belated  proposal — which 
draws  heavily  on  the  basic  idea  embodied 
In  the  bill  I  introduced  in  1955  in  the 
84th  Congress — declares  it  to  be  public 
poUcy  that  the  Federal  Government 
"share  the  burdens  of  transition  through 
grants  in  aid  to  help  meet  additional 
costs  directly  occasioned  by  desegregation 
programs."  I  regard  this  as  a  construc- 
tive proposal  which  should  win  the  sup- 
port of  thoughtful  men  in  the  Congress. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  METCAir],  one  of  the  most 
creative  thinkers  in  this  body,  recently 


went  one  step  further  In  proposing — H  Jl. 
3742 — that  Congress  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  of  EducatioH 
to  establish  and  operate  free  public 
schools  to  educate  children  whose  schools 
are  closed  in  an  effort  to  avoid  compli- 
ance with  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  This  far-reaching  pro- 
posal by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
rests  on  his  conviction  that  every  child 
in  America  has  a  right  to  an  education — 
and  that  Congress  should  provide  this 
opportunity  where  State  or  local  officials 
default  in  their  responsibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  in 
his  February  5  message  advanced  a  more 
limited  plan  designed  to  provide  school- 
ing for  some  children  who  are,  or  will 
be,  deprived  of  classroom  instruction  by 
the  closing  of  public  schools.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  authorize,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  education  of  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  when  State-ad- 
ministered public  schools  have  been 
closed  because  of  desegregation  decisions. 
This  plan,  I  believe,  was  drafted  to  meet 
the  school  crisis  which  existed  last  month 
at  the  naval  installation  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  President  stated  that — 

The  Federal  Oovernment  has  a  particular 
responsibility  for  the  children  of  military 
personnel  In  federally  affected  areas,  since 
armed  services  personnel  are  located  there 
under  military  orders  rather  than  of  their 
own  free  choice.    ^ 

As  one  member  of  the  House  General 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  find  that 
these  proposals  present  several  new  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  Federal  role  in 
our  total  educational  system.  In  due 
course  these  proposals  will  be  carefully 
evaluated  by  the  appropriate  committees, 
and  my  only  desire  at  this  time  is  to  raise 
certain  questions  concerning  the  policy 
decisions  which  lie  in  back  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

At  the  moment  my  particular  concern 
focuses  on  the  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  stationed  in  communities 
where  public  schools  are  closed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  in  his 
message  grossly  understated  his  respon- 
sibility—and that  of  the  Congress — 
toward  these  children.  Military  person- 
nel, and  their  families,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  live  disjointed,  dis- 
rupted lives.  Consequently,  I  believe 
that  in  these  situations  the  President  has 
an  overriding  duty  he  should  discharge 
before  asking  the  Congress  to  make 
large  outlays  of  Federal  funds  to  provide 
free  education  for  these  children. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  today 
neither  the  President,  nor  his  agents  at 
the  Pentagon,  would  establish  a  new 
military  base  adjacent  to  any  community 
which  did  not  have,  as  one  of  its  public 
services,  a  free  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. Considering  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  in  these  matters. 
Is  there  not  then  a  corresponding  duty  on 
his  part  to  ascertain,  when  school  doors 
are  shut  in  the  faces  of  military  children, 
whether  some  or  all  of  the  functions  be- 
ing performed  at  that  particular  military 
installation  can  be  performed  equally 
well  at  other  bases  near  cities  which  offer 
their  citizens  free  public  education. 
Such  preliminary  action  by  the  Fresl- 


dent.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  an  Indispensible 
predicate  to  any  action  by  the  Congresa 
to  set  up  and  finance  a  Federal  school 
system  to  provide  for  the  children  of  men 
in  the  armed  services. 

Happily  the  Norfolk,  Va..  situation  has 
now  been  resolved  in  favor  of  the  chil- 
dren— and  the  community.  However,  it 
was  painfully  apparent  last  month  that 
the  central  factor  which  dominated 
thinking  of  those  community  leaders 
In  Norfolk  whose  leadership  kept  the 
schools  op>en,  was  an  awareness  that  the 
long-run  economic  consequences  to  Nor- 
folk would  be  extremely  severe  If  Its 
schools  remained  closed.  These  Norfolk 
business  and  community  leaders  realized, 
quite  rightly,  that  had  its  schools  not  re- 
opened the  logical  next  step  by  the 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  a  transfer  of  many 
of  the  functions  now  being  conducted  at 
Norfolk  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  it  is  my 
belief  that  once  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  closed  schools  are  spelled  out 
to  a  community,  moderate  opinion  will 
dominate  Its  counsels,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  communities  that  will  choose 
closed  schools  against  the  alternative  of 
some  form  of  integration.  There^  Is  an 
obvious  correlation  between  the  closing 
of  the  high  schools  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  the  fact  that  not  a  single  business 
concern  has  established  ft  major  new 
plant  in  that  city  since  that  event. 

Prom  my  discussions  of  this  problem 
with  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Execu- 
tive, I  know  they  are  fully  cognizant  of 
all  of  the  problems,  and  responsibilities 
I  have  mentioned  ^ere.  This  problem 
should  be  discussed  in  its  full  context, 
and  I  hope  that  these  remarks  will  serve 
to  alert  those  concerned — both  within 
and  without  the  Congress — to  some  of 
the  ramifications  of  closed  schools  and 
their  impact  on  Federal  military  instal- 
lations. 


A  PATTERN  FOR  OTHER 
COMMUNnTES 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
perm]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  National  Brotherhood 
Week,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  unique  community- 
wide  celebration  planned  for  this  Sun- 
day, March  1,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Queens.  Long  Island.  The  event 
will  be  the  Brotherhood  Youth  Musical 
Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Queens  Vet- 
erans Committee  for  Brotherhood,  an 
organization  composed  of  all  major  vet- 
erans groups  in  Queens  and  af&liated 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews. 

Ever  since  1954,  when  the  Queens  Vet- 
erans Committee  for  Brotherhood  or- 
ganized the  first  such  festival  of  its  kind 
in  the  Nation,  these  programs  have  been 
the  highlight  of  National  Brotherhood 
Week    obeervancee    in    Queens.    Their 


goal  is  simple:  To  promote  the  ideals  of 
good  will,  amity,  and  cooperation  among 
all  members  of  the  community  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  Their  success  is  attested  to  not 
only  by  the  huge  tumouts^every  year, 
but  by  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  which  commended  the 
Queens  group  for  its  outstanding  con- 
tribution in  promoting  harmony  and 
brotherhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brotherhood  Week,  spon- 
sored annually  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  is  a  time 
to  remind  ourselves  of  one  of  the  oldest 
principles  of  brotherhood  taught  by  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  namely 
that  "Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  It  is  a  time  for  churches  and 
Synagogues,  and  governments,  and  peo- 
ple everywhere  to  ask  God's  help  in 
building  a  worldwide  community  of  men 
based  on  justice,  and  peace,  and  love  of 
thy  neighbor. 

As  part  of  this  objective,  the  Queens 
Brotherhood  Youth  Musical  Festival  will 
be  held  next  Sunday.  March  1,  1959, 
from  2  to  5  p.m.,  at  the  Jamaica  Jewish 
Center.  District  Attorney  Prank  D. 
O'Connor,  who  is  this  year's  Brother- 
hood Week  chairman  for  Long  Island 
and  Queens,  will  delivery  the  keynote 
message.  The  central  idea  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  simple:  Since  music  is  the 
universal  language  of  all  mankind,  it 
should  be  used  to  instill  in  our  children 
love  and  appreciation  for  their  fellow 
men. 

In  connection  with  this  year's  celebra- 
tion, as  in  past  years.  I  would  p>articu- 
larly  like  to  commend  my  good  friend, 
Morris  Gimpelson,  chairman  of  the 
Queens  Veterans  Committee  for  Brother- 
hood, for  his  untiring  work  in  promoting 
the  ideals  of  brotherhood,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  week  set  aside  for  this  observ- 
ance, but  year  around.  I  know  of  few 
persons  so  genuinely  dedicated  to  so  fine 
an  objective. 

I  would  also  like  to  salute  the  hard- 
working cochairmen  of  the  Queens  Vet- 
erans Committee  for  Brotherhood  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  this  year's 
festival — namely,  Myron  Caruso  and 
Frank  Scalise,  of  the  American  Legion; 
Mrs.  Barbara  Duttweiler,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary;  John  Huvane,  of 
AMVETS;  Frank  Ma^ano,  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union ;  Daniel  A.  Mares,  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans;  Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia Israel,  of  the  DAV  Auxiliary;  Max 
Rosenfeld.  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Batkin,  of  the  JWV  Auxil- 
iary; Charles  Wenz,  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Veterans;  Henry  Arrighl  and 
Fred  Staab,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  and  Mrs.  Irene  Johnson,  of  the 
VFW  Auxiliary.  I  would  also  like  to  cite 
the  work  of  National  Conference  of 
Christian  and  Jews  Cochairmen  Emil 
Levin,  the  Honorable  Charles  F. 
Murphy;  Dr.  John  J.  Theobold.  New 
York's  superintendent  of  schools;  and 
reigonal  director,  Mrs.  Doris  Bardon. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  indeed 
that  this  significant  event  Is  taking  place 
in  my  county  and  I  am  proud  of  these 
fine  people  of  Queens  who  are  making  it 
possible.  This  might  wen  be  a  pattern 
for  other  communities  throughout  the 


Nation  to  foUow  in  connection  with 
Brotherhood  Week.  I  am  privileged  that 
the  occasion  this  year  is  being  held  in  my 
district  and  that  I  may  use  this  great 
f  orvun  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
tell  America  about  it. 


RESIGNATION     FROM    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Pebeuakt  25,  1959. 
Ms.  Speaker:  I  hereby  submit  my  resigna- 
tion from  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

John  H.  Rat, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Walter.  Mr. 
JoHANSEN,  and  Mr.  Mom.DER  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  for  1  week,  on  ac- 
count of  holding  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in 
California. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  20  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Carter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Bocos  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  F0LTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin) . 

Mr.  Hull  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Haltt) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  include 
extrsineous  matter. 

Mr.  Santangelo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  February  26.  1959.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958  (H. 
Doc.  No.  3);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 

619.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement),  Department 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  Navy's  semi- 
annual report  of  research  and  development 
procurement  actions  for  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31,  1958,  pursuant  tc  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  2357;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

620.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  46th  quarterly  re- 
port for  the  4th  quarter.  1958,  pertaining 
to  export  control,  piirsuant  to  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  CXirrency. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  reix>rt 
on  the  audit  of  hurley  and  flue-cured  tobacco 
price  support  and  agricultural  adjustment 
programs  Irt  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
and  review  of  warehouse  tobacco  sales  In 
Kentucky,  Commodity  StabUizatlon  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1956-57;  to  the 
Conunlttee'on  Government  Operations. 

622.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  study  of  the  feasibUlty  of  consolidat- 
ing the  Submarine  Supply  Office  with  the 
Ships  Part^  Control  Center,  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op>erations. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  Society  of  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1958, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

624.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  biU 
to  eliminate  aU  responslbUlty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  fixing  dates  on  which  the  period 
of  limitation  for  filing  suits  against  Miller 
Act  payment  bonds  comniences  to  run";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  181.  Reso- 
lution to  amend  House  Resolution  136,  86th 
Congress,  agreed  to  January  29,  1959;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  73).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2906.  A  blU  to  extend  the  period  for 
filing  claims  for  credit  or  refund  of  over- 
payments of  Income  taxes  arising  as  a  result 
of  renegotiation  of  Government  contracts; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  74).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DURHAM:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3290.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  each  chaplain  make  an  annual 
rep(»^  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  76).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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III.  DUMXAM!  Oommitt**  on  Armad  Mty- 
loM.  11.11.  ia»l,  A  bill  to  ftintncl  titlt  10, 
Vnit«d  SMtM  Oed«.  with  rcsptot  to  otrtftin 
RMCiiati  withoul  ftiMndmtnt  (lUpl.  No.  Tf). 
lUlfnrttf  to  tlM  OommitlM  ol  Iho  WhoU 
NouM  on  th«  StAto  of  th«  Union. 

Mr.  DUMXAIl!  OommlttM  on  Armtd  Scrv- 
lOM.  N,R,  INI.  A  bill  to  Mn«nd  tltl*  10. 
Unttwd  itAtM  Oodt.  to  MUthoriN  the  §99f 
%tay  of  th«  Mavf  to  furnlah  lupplUi  ftnd  m rv- 
Iflfli  to  for*l|n  tnmU  and  alreraft,  and  for 
othtr  purpoMii  without  amtndmant  (lt«pt, 
No.  77).  Mftrrtd  to  th«  OommlttM  of  th« 
Whole  Koiu*  on  tht  Itat*  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DURHAM:  Committee  on  Armed  Bvrt- 
ieee.  H.R.  saos.  A  bill  to  ftuthorlM  the  eon- 
■tructlon  of  modern  navel  veaeela;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  78).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houee  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  3368.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  crediting  of  certain  service  for 
purixMe  of  retired  pay  for  nonregular  service, 
and  for  other  pvu-poses;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  79).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Hit.  3472.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1505  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  of  Federal  employees  for  un- 
employment compensation  their  accrued 
annual  leave  shall  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  State  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  80).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  1ST.  ANDREWS: 
HJl.  4985.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  AlfPUSO: 
H Jt.  4986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment,  under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of  a  National  Science  Academy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 
HJl.  4987.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
chUdren  may  earn  wlthaut  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  benefits  to  which  she  Is  en- 
titled under  such  title;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.B.  4988.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the 
science  of  counteraction  to  the  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and 
development  of  leaders  In  a  total  political 
war:  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

By  Mr.  BOWLES: 
H.R.  4989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  toiount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder  and  to  provide  full 
benefits  (when  based  on  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age)  for  both  men  and  women  at 
age  60,  and  to  prohibit  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age  In  the  hiring  and  emplo3rment 
of  persons  by  Government  contractors;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
HJt.4990.  A  bill  to  auth(Mize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 


Maroh  and  davalopment.  oonitruotloa  and 
squlpnent.  and  for  other  purpoeeai  to  Iho 
OommlttM  on  lelane*  and  Aitronautloa. 

It  Mr.  BUIIDlOXi 
X.K.  4l«l.  A  bin  Ui  amtnd  tba  AcHoultural 
Adjuftment  Aot  of  1011,  at  amtndtdt  to  tht 
Conunittee  on  Afrlovilture. 

■y  Mr.  OVRTXt  of  MaMaohUMttei 
11,11. 4998.  A  bill  U)  provide  for  nonvctoran 
Federal  employee!  the  eame  appeal  rlfbta  a* 
are  provided  by  law  for  veteran  Federal  em* 

gloyeei;  to  the  Committee  on  Foet  Ofloe  and 
Ivll  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINOBLL: 
HR.  4093.  A  bin   to  amend  tHe  Netlonal 
Labor  Relatione  Act,   aa   amended^   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.DULSKI: 

Hit.  4994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  by  an  additional 
one-half  of  1  percent  the  annuity  computa- 
tion formula  for  determining  annuities  for 
certain  Federal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.4995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  4996.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

,  ByMr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  4997.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of  a  National  Science  Academy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Hit.  4998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1652, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismis- 
sals shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory 
evidence  relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  in  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determlalng  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Hit.  4999.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  indlvldtials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALFERN: 

H.R.  5000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to 
provide  Insurance  against  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  and  surgical  service  for 
persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  siirvl vers  in- 
surance benefits,  and  for  other  purp6ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ; 
By  Mr.  HARRIS:  i 

HJt.  6001.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H  Jt.  6002.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  lYust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  as 
amended;    to   the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JX7DD: 

H.R.  6003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Apt  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  LBNNON: 

UM.  aooi.  A  bill  authorlainf  and  dlreetlng 
tht  Bttrtury  of  tht  Interior  to  underUht 
eontlnulng  rtttarth  on  tht  biology,  fluotua- 
tlont.  atatui,  and  ttotuiitt  of  tht  mliratory 
marint  tpttlta  of  fame  fith  of  tht  Unlttd 
■tatti  and  eontlfuout  wattret  to  tht  Com- 
mitttt  on  Merehant  Marlat  and  FUhtrlta. 
By  Mr,  MoINTHlBl 

H.R.  ftOOS.  A  bill  to  provldt  a  prepam  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  small  bualneee;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORB: 

R.R.  500«.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  reduce,  for  purposes  of  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  benefits,  the  age  re- 
quirement from  age  65  to  00;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Wayi  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  5007.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  oversea  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ottoo 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois: 

Hit.  5008.  A  bin  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PASSMAN: 

H.R.  5009.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2385. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  define  the 
term  "organize"  as  used  In  that  section;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  6010.  A  bUI  to  establish  rules  of  In- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  6011.  A  bill  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment in  the  maritime  industry  by  restricting 
the  transfer  of  vessels  to  foreign  registry  in 
cases  of  abnormal  unemployment  among 
American  seagoing  unlicensed  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  5012.  A   bin   to   esUbllsh   a   Commis- 
sion on  Country  Life,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
Hit.  6013.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlscon- 
tlnuance  of  the  Postal  Savings  System;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Ofllce    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  5014.  A  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion county  committees  within  the  pxirvlew 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954,  to  authorize  length  of  service 
credit  for  periods  of  employment  by  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
county  committees,  and  to^  provide  that 
annual  leave  unused  at  the  end  of  a  leave 
year  shall  be  credited  to  the  employee's  sick 
leave  account;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6015.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  cer- 
tain service  as  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Army  AuxUlary  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  6016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  new  methods  and  rates  of  depre- 
dation for  used  property;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.6017.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  retirement  plans 
by  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  S018.  A  bill  to  designate  Jtidlcial  prec- 
edents which  shall  be  binding  In  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement   of  the  internal 
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revenue  lawt;  to  tlit  Commltttt  on  Wsyi 
and  Mtana. 

MR. 5019.  A  bill  to  amenid  tht  Panama 
Cntisi  Construction  ttrvltt  Annuity  Aot  of 
Mny  !I0,  1944,  to  exttnd  tht  btntflu  thereof 
to  persfjnt  otherwise  tllglblt  thtrtfur  who  art 
iiiiiurKlliied  AS  U.1I.  oltlitnt  alter  Deoember  7. 
Itf4i,  and  before  January <.9,  1959:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merehant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
erlei, 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT  (by  request) ; 

II  R  5030.  A  bin  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  aot  of  May  39,  1044.  entitled  "An  aot  to 
provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  services 
of  the  clvnisn  officials  and  rmployees,  cltl< 
sens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  In  and 
about  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,"  to  certain  additional  civilian  officers 
and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  | 
ByMr.SISK: 

H.R.  5021.  A  bill  to  promote  mining  and 
development  research  for  beryl,  chromlte  and 
columblum-tantalum  from  domestic  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas : 
H.R.  5023.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Country  Life,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculttire. 
By  Mr.ULLMAN: 
HJl.  5023.  A   bill    to  promote   mining   and 
development  research  for  beryl,  chromlte  and 
columblum-tantalum  from  domestic  mines: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  VAN  PELT: 

H.R  5024.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  of 
Great  Lakes  vessels  on  the  oceans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.WIER: 

HJl  5028.  A  bin  to  amend  section  603  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
social  security  benefits  shall  not  be  counted 
as  Income  in  determining  eligibility  for  pen- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  5026.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  522  and 
545  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  income  limitations  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  peiislon  for  non -service-connected 
dlsabUlty  or  death  to  tl.800  and  tS.OOO;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Con.stltutlon   of  the 


United  Itatei  relative  to  tqual  righta  for 
mtn  and  woman;  to  tht  Commltttt  on  tht 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  KILOORBl 
KrtJ.  Rei.  SaS.  Joint  rttolutton  proposing 
an  amtndmtnt  to  tht  Conitltutlon  of  the 
United  Btstet  providing  for  the  elertum  uf 
Freeldent  and  Vice  Fresldent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlolary. 

By  Mr.  COAD; 
M.  Con,  Res,  90.  Concurrent  resolution  ex« 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON; 

H.    Con.    Res.    91.  Concurrent    resolution 
seeking  United  States  initiative  for  a  Joint 
free  world  economic  mission  to  India;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  Res.  185.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  the  ad- 
mlni&tratlon  of  the  Walsh -Healey  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER ;  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maryland,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  protesting  the  proposal  of 
a  1  Vi  -cent-per-gallon  Increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  urging  the  Congress  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  repeal  the  Federal 
excise  taxes  ur>on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  that  Fort  Missoula,  at 
Missoula.  Mont.,  be  activated  and  utilized  by 
some  regular  unit  of  the  United  States  armed 
services  or  maintained  and  considered  for 
future  uses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RE60LUTX0N8 

Under  claunt  1  of  rule  XXIZ.  private 
bill!  and  reaolutlona  were  Introduced  and 
levtrklly  referred  m  follows: 

By  Mr,  CLARK; 

H  R  6027.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fhlllp  Bllat 
Hnyr,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  DINOBLL; 

H,R,  »oas.  A  bill  for  the  rtlltf  of  Mri.  Ttt 
(Rg)  Fung  Lin;  to  tht  Commltttt  on  tht 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

H.R,  6139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  WU- 
Ham  Crane  Cantrell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINOIIUYSEN: 

H.R  5030.  A      bin      for      the      relief      of 
FranclEzek  Serafln  and  Danuta  Serafln;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

HR.  5031.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
Colai7zi  Dl  Benedetto;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asslmlna 
Chrlstidou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5033.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Betty 
Keenan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

H  R.  5034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  N. 
Sarris;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols: 

H.R.  5035.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  bavid 
Yung-Liang  Liu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  O-KONSKI: 

H.R.  5036.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  Rey- 
naldo  Gubblns,  of  Lima,  Peru,  and  the  per- 
sons and  firms  of  Argentina,  Bolivia.  BrazU. 
ChUe.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras.  Mexico.  Nicaragua, 
Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  which  Reynaldo  Gubblns  repre- 
sents; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY; 

H.R.  5037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sho  Kwon 
Shin  (also  known  as  Cheng  Ah  Mao);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

HR.  5038.  A  bUl  for  the  reHef  of  Wong  Lip 
Jue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6039.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Michiko  Flores;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Estonian  ladependence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1959 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
memorating the  41st  aiuiiversary  of 
Estonian  independence  is  in  fact  a  study 
of  and  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism and  freedom.  Estonia  has  demon- 
strated a  spirit  strong  enough  to  outlive 
German  landlords  and  Russian  gover- 
nors; strong  enough  to  withstand,  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War,  first  a 
Bolshevik  invasion,  then  a  German  in- 
vasion, then  another  Bolshevik  invasion; 
and  strong  enough  to  establish  a  republic 
and  to  maintain  it  through  the  trials  of 
over  22  years. 


Estonia  had  been  independent  from  its 
early  beginning  until  the  13th  century. 
Then  it  found  itself  a  pawn  in  the  power 
politics  of  larger,  aggressive  neighbors, 
culminating  in  Russian  rule  in  1710.  For 
more  than  200  years  they  lived  under  op- 
pressive Russian  rule.  Their  chief  de- 
sire during  all  that  time  was  to  be  free, 
though  they  were  unable  to  attain  their 
freedom  without  help  from  others.  But 
history  took  pity  on  these  heroic  people 
during  World  War  I.  With  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1917  czarist  autocracy  was 
overthrown  and  that  Government's 
authority  over  other  nationalities  was 
shattered.  Estonians  felt  a  taste  of  free- 
dom, and  on  February  24,  1918.  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  In  1920  the 
U.S.S.R.  signed  a  peace  treaty  renounc- 
ing all  rights  to  Estonian  territory.  In 
1932  a  further  guaranty  was  agreed  upon, 
a  nonaggression  pact.  Thus  Estonia 
built  its  foundations  of  sovereignty  upon 


the  treacherous  sands  of  Soviet  paper 
promises. 

But  in  1940,  the  curtain  came  down  on 
independent  Estonia.  As  one  of  the  first 
nations  to  be  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Union  after  the  Hitler -Stalin  Pact, 
Estonia  was  directly  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  After  being  occupied 
by  the  Nazis  during  World  War  U, 
Estonia  was  again  returned  to  Soviet 
rule.  Untold  hardships  and  suffering 
have  been  inflicted  upon  this  small  na- 
tion— deportation,  execution,  imprison- 
ment, and  mobilization — total  and  brutal 
sovietization  of  Estonia. 

The  imhappy  Estonians  continue  to 
suffer  under  totalitarian  tyranny.  But 
their  hope  for  freedom  and  their  desire 
for  independence  is  not  dead.  It  is  living 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Estonians  still 
struggling  for  their  liberty.  Estonia  no 
longer  remains  on  the  map  of  Europe,  but 
it  does  remain  in  the  hearts  of  all  free- 
dom-loving people.     The  United  States 
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still  refuses  to  recognize  Estonia  as  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  de  jure. 

Estonians  have  a  spirit — a  feeling— of 
belonging  together.  This  feeling  has  sur- 
vived the  centuries  of  division,  invasion, 
and  oppression.  It  was  this  feeling 
which,  taking  the  19th  century  form  of 
nationalism,  founded  the  Estonian  state. 
The  people  of  Estonia — with  their  te- 
nacity and  their  flexibility,  their  energy, 
and  their  courage,  their  stoicism,  and 
their  wit — have  suffered  the  trials  of  in- 
vasion and  oppression  without  being 
broken  or  embittered  without  losing 
their  capacity  for  self-government  and 
toleration.  We  cannot  fail  to  feel  in 
their  debt.  We  encourage  the  Estonian 
people  in  their  hope  for  a  complete  res- 
toration of  freedom;  heartily  applaud 
their  moral  resistance  to  Communist 
tyranny,  and  humbly  pay  tribute  to  this 
long-suffering  patriotism. 


American  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  25.  1959 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lucid  and 
penetrating  appraisal  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem in  America  was  made  in  a  recent 
speech  before  a  convention  of  Ruritan 
National  by  Senator  Symington,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

This  speech  by  Senator  Symington,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  astute  sponsor  of  intelli- 
gent farm  legislation,  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  American  genuinely 
concerned  with  recent  trends  in  Ameri- 
can agriciilture  and  interested  in  restor- 
ing prosperity  to  our  rural  are«s. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  address  by  Senator  Syming- 
ton: 

Address  bt  Senator  Stoart  Symington,  op 
Missouri,  Ruritan  National,  30th  Anni- 
versary Convention,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,    January    26,    19C9 

It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  here  before  the 
30th  anniversary  convention  of  Ruritan  Na- 
tional. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  be  here,  because 
the  speakers  at  your  past  conventions  con- 
stitute a  most  distinguished  group — one 
which  includes  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virglhia,  Harrt 
Byro. 

There  Is  always  a  bond  between  a  speaker 
and  the  audience  when  they  share  common 
beliefs  and  philosophies. 

I  believe  this  Is  true  tonight. 

As  Rurltans,  you  recognize  the  true  and 
enduring  values  of  rural  life;  and  you  have 
dedicated  your  organization  to  promoting 
and  serving  those  values. 

Your  basic  objective  Is  to  bring  about  a 
Closer 'union  and  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional man,  so  as  to  make  the  rural  com- 
munity a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

In  serving  rural  communities  as  you  do, 
you  are  making  a  great  contribution  to  your 
community. 

You  are  also  serving  a  larger  cause — that  of 
our  Nation. 


The  Influence  of  agrlcultxire  extends  far 
beyond  the  farm,  or  even  the  rxiral  com- 
munity. 

While  some  20  million  Americans  actually 
live  and  work  on  the  farms.  It  Is  estimated 
that  42  million  are  involved  In  the  transport- 
ing, processing  and  retailing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, or  In  supplying  the  farmers'  needs. 

In  other  words,  an  estimated  three  out  Of 
every  eight  Americans  are  directly  Involved  In 
the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  Nation. 

Remember  those  figures,  when  anybody 
tries  to  argue  that  agriculture  is  no  longer 
important. 

Each  ye»r  agriculture  uses  more  finished 
steel  than  is  used  in  a  year's  output  of 
passenger  cars. 

Each  year,  farmers  use  more  crude  pe- 
troleum than  any  other  Industry  in  the 
country. 

Each  year.  American  farmers  keep  2  to  3 
million  nonfarm  workers  employed  solely  In 
supplying  their  needs. 

So  agriculture  Is  today,  as  It  always  has 
been,  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

As  Rurltans,  you  are  aware  of.  and  con- 
cerned with,  the  close  relationship  between 
rural  and  urban  America. 

You  know  well  that  the  rmall  town  cannot 
long  survive,  much  lets  grow  or  prosper,  in 
the  face  of  continued  depressed  economic 
conditions  in  agriculture. 

A  decline  In  farm  Income  Is  like  an  eco- 
nomic cancer.  It  spreads  slowly  at  first,  but 
soon  covers  an  entire  area. 

It  ia  only  natural  that,  as  farm  income  and 
purchasing  power  decline,  the  farm  family 
is  forced  to  postpone  or  curtail  purchases  of 
needed  or  desired  goods. 

If  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  new 
tractor,  the  sales  of  local  Implement  dealers 
drop. 

As  a  result,  the  Implement  dealer  post- 
p>oncs   his  planned   purchase  of   a   new   car. 

This  means  the  auto  dealer  must  postpone 
his  remodeling  or  building  a  home. 

And  the  chain  of  reduced  purchasing  power 
soon  engulfs  the  entire  community. 

But  it  spreads  even  further — to  the  fac- 
tories, the  firms,  and  the  people  of  larger 
cities. 

To  see  the  effect,  we  need  only  look  at  the 
last  few  pages  of  our  book  of  economic  his- 
tory. 

Farm  prosperity  reached  record  levels  in 
the  post-World  War  II  period. 

In  the  early  IQSO's  It  began  to  slump. 

Conditions  continued  to  worsen,  until  in 
1957  family  farm  purchasing  power  reached 
its  lowest  point  In  17  years. 

As  farm  Income  dropped  steadily,  our 
small  towns  and  rural  communities  bore  the 
brunt. 

Gradually,  however,  it  spread  to  the  larger 
cities,  to  the  point  where,  in  1957,  and  con- 
tlnuii.g  Uu-oughout  most  of  1958,  our  entire 
national  economy  staggered  under  the  most 
severe  recession  since  the  mld-1930'8. 

I  do  not  want  to  Imply  that  ovir  most 
recent  recession  was  caused  solely  by  a  sick 
farm  economy.  But  most  economists  agreee 
that  continued  drops  In  farm  Income  and 
purchasing  power  helped  bog  us  down  as 
much  as  anything  else. 

This  is  why  many  farmers,  farm  leaders, 
and  some  of  us — not  enough — in  the  Con- 
gress, are  so  concerned  when  various  people 
make  light  of  agriculture — its  people.  Its 
Importance,  and  its  problems. 

Wouldnt  we  like  to  get  hold  of  that  Madi- 
son Avenue  fellow  who  started  the  story  that 
nearly  all  farmers  are  now  driving  Cadillacs? 

Farmworkers  put  in  a  10-hour  day.  That 
we  know. 

I  don't  know  of  many  farmers  who  work 
less  than  a  6-day  week. 

Do  you? 

The  work  of  no  one  else  is  more  directly 
couccrued  with  the  well-being  of  each  of  ua. 


For  what  could  be  more  important  than 
our  food? 

American  farmers  are  the  moet  efficient 
and  productive  farmers  In  the  world. 

And  we  are  Improving,  every  year. 

Last  year,  average  per  acre  yields  on  nearly 
every  major  commodity  set  new  records. 

On  57  acres,  we  now  produce  the  same 
amount  of  food  and  fiber  that  we  did  in  IMO 
on  100  acres. 

We  can  produce  more  pounds  of  meat,  with 
less  feed,  than  ever  before. 

Milk  production,  per  cow,  has  increased  39 
percent  since  1944. 

Yes,  Americans  are  the  best  fed.  and  best 
clothed  (>eople  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  this  food  and  clothing  Is  becoming 
less  and  less  expensive,  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  earn  the  p\ir- 
chase  price. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  average  laborer  had  to 
work  15  minutes  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a 
quart  of  milk. 

This  year,  he  will  work  Just  half  that  time 
for  that  quart;  and  his  milk  will  come  In  a 
more  sanitary  package,  pastexirlzed.  homog- 
en'zed.  and  Irradiated  with  vitamins. 

It  now  requires  less  than  one-third  the 
worktlme  of  30  years  ago  to  buy  a  dozen 
eggs. 

And  half  the  time  for  a  i>ound  of  meat. 

Now  In  most  industries,  increases  in  effi- 
ciency or  productiveness  are  rewarded  by 
higher  wages  or  profits. 

This  has  not  been  true  In  agriculture. 
Despite  the  fact  our  farmers  feed  lu  well, 
and  help  to  feed  needy  people  In.  other  lands, 
they  have  not  shared  fully  in  the  benefits  of 
th^lr   accomplishments. 

Per  capita  Income  in  agriculture  Is  less 
than  half  the  level  of  the  nonfarm  popula- 
tion. 

In  1958.  farmworkers'  wages  averaged  78 
C3nts  per  hour;  wbrreas  factory  workers' 
wa'^ea  averaged  more  than  $2  per  hour. 

Reports  comparing  rural  and  urban  stand- 
ards of  living  consistently  point  out  that 
farm  families  are  far  short  of  the  conven- 
iences and  necessities  enjoyed  by  urban 
families. 

One-fourth  of  the  Nation's  farm  families 
have  no  automobile. 

Only  half  have  telephones. 

Nearly  2  million  farm  homes  have  no  run- 
ning water. 

The  median  income  level  In  agriculture  in 
1067  was  91.555.  This  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  median  income  In  wholesaling,  manu- 
facturing, transporting,  mining — and  by  far 
the  lowest  for  any  Industry  group. 

Is  It  not  truly  a  paradox  that  one  of  the 
moet  efficient  and  productive  segments  of  our 
economy  is  earning  so  much  less  than  any 
other? 

How.  then,  can  we  find  ways  to  help  farm 
families  earn  a  fair  return  for  their  effort, 
without  resorting  to  programs  which,  in  the 
long  run.  will  hurt  farmers,  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  the  national  economy? 

Before  entering  Oovernment  service.  I 
spent  nearly  30  years  in  private  business. 

Therefore  I  naturally  view  this  farm  prob- 
lem, or  any  similar  Government  problem, 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  used  to  caU 
"good  business  practice  under  sound  ac- 
counting principles." 

With  that  premise,  may  we  look  briefly  at 
a  current  Oovernment  farm  problem  which 
invariably  Is  one  of  management's  most  im- 
portant problems.  Inventory. 

All  of  us  know  the  importance  of  sound 
inventory  management,  and  the  dangers  in- 
cident to  excess  inventory. 

We  have  an  Inventory  problem  In  Govern- 
ment today  which  may  be  the  greatest  inven- 
tory problem  ever  faced  by  anybody  in  peace- 
time— the  inventory  currently  In  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  we  know,  tfie  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture price-support  program  operates  through 
the  making  ol  loaus  on  commodities. 
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Unless  the  loan  Is  redeemed,  the  commod- 
ity is  taken  over  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  a  legal  Instrument  created  to 
carry  out  this  operation. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dotis  increase  in  the  quantity  of  farm  prod- 
ucts moving  Into  the  hands  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation;  and  it  is  now  clear 
that  this  condition  has  been  caused  prima- 
rily by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  giv- 
ing price  support  without  meaningful  pro- 
duction controls. 

In  effect,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  telling  farmers  in  many  crops  to  pro- 
duce all  they  Can;  and  at  the  same  time  hai 
provided  them  with  a  guaranteed  price. 

There  has  been  no  adequate  market  for 
this  guaranteed  production.  Therefore  it 
has  piled  up  in  Government  Inventory  at  a 
truly  appalling  rate. 

As  of  November  30.  1958,  the  most  recent 
Department  of  Agriculture  report,  the  CCC 
inventory  of  Government-owned  farm  com- 
modities was  valued  at  15.5  billion.  (In  Jan- 
uary 1953.  this  Inventory  was  tl  billion.) 

But  that  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 

That  5.5  billion  represents  the  value  of  the 
crops  actually  owned  by  the  CCC. 

In  addition,  there  is  some  92.7  billion  of 
commodities  pledged  for  loans,  most  of  which 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Government  with- 
in the  next  few  months. 

According  to  the  President's  19C0  budget 
message,  the  CCC  actual  Inventory  will  be 
•6.7  bllUon  by  next  June  30,  and  $9.1  billion 
by  June  of  1960. 

If  these  1960  estimates  are  accurate,  the 
Oovernment  holdings  of  svtrplus  farm  com- 
modities win  have  been  multiplied  9  times 
in  an  8-year  period. 

And  this  does  not  Include  any  loan  pledges, 
the  cost  of  which  may  be  several  billions 
more. 

At  the  present  time,  two  crops,  corn  and 
wheat,  make  up  approximately  75  percent  of 
this  total  Investment;  and  the  prominence  of 
these  two  crops  will  continue. 

The  new  corn  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  calls  for  higher  price  support 
for  most  com  farmers:  and  at  the  same  time 
does  away  with  all  measures  of  production 
control. 

So  we  are  certain  to  have  even  greater  corn 
production;  and  therefore  an  even  larger 
Government  Inventory. 

•     Wheat  production  is  exjMcted  to  continue 
at  an  equally  high  level. 

The  figures  again. 

This  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven- 
tory Is  nearly  $6  billion  now;  It  soon  will  be 
$9  billion;  and  the  total  obligation — loans 
and  Inventory — will  be  some  $10.5  billion. 

Therefore  the  present  policy,  price  support 
without  effective  controls  Just  doesn't  make 
sense. 

To   a   farmer,   with   this   gigantic   supply 
hanging  over  his  market,  it  guarantees  heavy 
^  trouble. 

To  all  of  us,  as  citizens  and  taxpayers 
sharing  the  cost  of  this  program,  including 
the  now  heavy  storage  charges,  it  constitutes 
a  heavy  burden. 

To  the  people  who  are  now  entering  their 
7th  year  In  control  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture,  It  Is  a  problem  which  must  now 
be  faced  up  to. 

For  that  reason  all  of  us,  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  hope  for  sound  proposals  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  this  year. 

Now  what  can  be  done  with  this  $9  billion 
agriculture  Inventory? 

As  I  see  it,  here  are  the  alternatives. 

We  can  continue  to  store  the  Inventory. 

(At  present  Inventory  levels,  the  cost  of 
storage  and  handling  Is  $420  million  per  year. 
As  the  size  of  the  inventory  Increases,  this 
cost  will,  of  course  Increase  to,  according  to 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  address, 
$1  billion  per  year  in  storage  charges  alone.) 

At  this  rate,  we  will  soon  run  out  of  places 
to  store  our  idle  surplus  crops.     Then  tens 


of  millions  more  dollars  wlU  have  to  be  spent 
to  build  more  storage  spcu:*. 

Just  not  good  business. 

Secondly,  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcoUure  can 
sell  these  stocks  on  the  market,  for  what  they 
win  bring. 

That  would  t>e  normal  business  practice, 
in  manufacturing  cx'  wholesaling,  or  retailing. 

Tills  latter  action  would  result  in  sharp 
cuts  In  the  price  of  beef  and  hogs. 

Some  believe,  however,  that  this  day  of 
reckoning  is  due. 

In  fact,  hog  prices  are  already  skidding.  In 
recent  months  they  have  dropped  from  $23  to 
$17  per  hundred  pounds;  and,  according  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports,  by  next 
fall  they  may  be  down  to  $10-$12,  as  low  as 
they  were  in  1955. 

Cattle  prices,  which  are  now  doing  fairly 
well,  can  only  drop  heavily  If  we  move  our 
inventory  of  more  than  2.5  blUlon  bushels  of 
Government  stocked  corn,  and  postfbly 
wheat.  Into  the  market. 

Thirdly,  we  could  destroy  these  svurplus 
stocks. 

That  would  be  a  heavy  levy  on  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  All  the  money 
invested  would  be  lost. 

With  hundreds  of  millions  of  hungry 
people  around  the  world,  that  action  might 
be  misunderstood  by  many. 

Fourth,  perhaps  we  could  move  much  of 
this  inventory  into  the  hands  of  himgry 
people,  all  over  the  world. 

To  that  end,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which 
requires  that  not  less  than  25  percent  of  our 
foreign  economic  aid  be  given  in  surplus 
farm  commodities. 

In  this  way  we  would  be  using  more  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  American  farm 
families  as  a  weapon  In  the  struggle  for  world 
freedom  and  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Already  we  are  selling  some  of  our  surplus 
stocks  for  foreign  currencies.  This  is  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

A  bUl  has  been  introduced  in  this  Congress 
to  allow  countries  to  purchase  our  food  and 
fiber  stocks  under  long-term  contracts,  so 
they  can  be  assured  of  a  sui^ly  while  they 
are  developing  their  own  resoiirces. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  free 
nations  set  up  a  world  bank,  in  which  stor- 
able  food  could  be  deposited,  withdrawn,  or 
loaned.  In  order  to  meet  emergencies  of  the 
member  nations. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  properly,  of  strengthening  cotin- 
trles  to  resist  communism,  why  not  do  it 
partly  with  food,  of  which  we  have  plenty, 
instead  of  dollars,  with  which  we  are  having 
increasing  troubles. 

So  there  they  are,  the  four  possible  solu- 
tions to  this  growing  agriculture  Inventory 
problem. 

We  can  destroy  this  inventory. 

We  can  sell  it. 

We  can  use  more  of  it  for  economic  aid. 

Or  we  can  keep  on  storing  It. 

As  Rurltans  you  are  vitally  interested  in  a 
{H-osperous  rural  America. 

But  you  know  there  can  be  no  true  farm 
prosperity  so  long  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  continues  to  sit  on  this  gigantic 
surplus  of  farm  commodities. 

It  is  a  situation  which  must  be  faced;  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  it  should  be  faced  now. 

As  a  memlier  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  am  one  of  those  eager  to  find 
the  right  answer,  so  the  families  on  the 
farms,  and  in  the  rural  communities  of 
America,  can  share  more  fully  in  the  un- 
precedented prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

Let  us  all  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  right, 
and  therefore  the  wise,  solution  to  this  farm 
problem. 

We  would  then  be  striving  to  do  our  share 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  free  and  pros- 
perous America. 


In  that  way  we  wo\ild  be  serving  the  ob- 
jective of  Ruritan,  "to  make  our  community 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1959 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  presented  before  the  interna- 
tional section  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  on  February  10,  1959: 

How  To   Encourage  American  Investment 
Abroad 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
Join  you  today  to  discuss  the  subject,  "How 
To  Encovu'age  American  Investment  Abroad." 
This  very  important  problem  engages  your 
interest  as  American  businessmen  and  my 
interest  as  a  Member  of  the  XJJB.  Congress. 
We  appreciate  the  critical  importance  of  this 
subject  and  of  the  need  for  developing  public 
policy  and  programs  that  are  adequate. 

The  London  Economist,  a  week  or  so  ago. 
put  the  problem  very  well.  It  said  that 
"Provided  there  is  no  thermonuclear  war, 
the  whole  future  balance  of  international 
manpower  is  likely  to  depend  on  one  factor : 
On  whether  the  poorer  nations  can  be  offered 
the  prospect  of  getting  richer  within  the 
free  world's  economic  and  poUtical  system 
ttian  they  wptild  witliin  the  Communist 
one." 

When  we  talk  alxut  foreign  economic 
policy  as  a  whole  and  foreign  investment 
policy  in  particvilar,  we  are  talking  about 
policy  for  national  stirvival.  There  is  no 
question  atxiut  it.  We  are  engaged  in  a  life- 
and -death  struggle  to  save  and  promote  the 
kind  of  social,  political,  and  economic  sys- 
tem— In  short,  the  kind  of  world  order — 
that  is  the  heritage  of  Western  democracy. 
We  are  trying  to  do  this,  challenged  by  the 
most  artful  and  persistent  foe  that  we  have 
ever  faced.  The  conflict  is  all  the  more  try- 
ing because  we  are  waging  it  at  this  stage 
without  adequate  weapons.  We  have,  in 
fact,  an  excessive  preoccupation  with  the 
military  side  of  any  prospective  conflict.  I 
do  not  say  that  military  preparedness  is  not 
absoluiely  essential — it  is.  but  by  being  in 
the  soundest  military  posture  we  are  assum- 
ing hopefully  that  the  Russians  will  not 
begin  a  war  with  us.  Thus,  mUitary  pre- 
paredness only  buys  time  and  prevents  the 
conflict  from  breaking  out  into  a  shooting 
war.  The  outcome  of  the  long-run  com- 
petition willnot  depend  on  military  weapons. 
The  battlefleid  where  the  conflict  is  really 
Joined  today  and  for  the  future  is  in  the 
competition  for  men's  minds  and  allegiances 
and  hence  It  is  where  our  foreign  economic 
policy,  as  the  economist  pointed  out,  is  of 
such  critical  importance. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  this  department  of  our 
strategy  for  survival  we  are  not  weU  stocked 
With  weapons.  In  fact,  not  only  have  we 
not  devised  and  put  into  use  the  kinds  of 
policies  and  programs  tliat  are  essential  but 
we  have  had  a  bad  habit  of  stumbling  and 
falling  back.  One  example  has  come  to  me 
very  graphically.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
all  read  about  the  turbine  case  imder  th« 
Buy-American  Act  which  led  to  a  Govern- 
ment contract  being  awarded  a  domest;lc 
manufacturer    despite    the    fact    that    the 
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British  bidder  w»8  WOO.OOO  b«low  th«  Amerl- 
ean  bid.  There  are  many  wrlnklet  to  thla 
oaie,  but  what  Is  moit  striking  to  ma  Is  that 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  domestic 
Arm.  despite  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Buy-American  Act  and  the  Executive  or^ 
der  that  was  proclaimed  to  ImplementotT" 
on  the  grounds  of  national  security.  That  Is, 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  letting  the  con- 
tract  In  England  would  have  jeopardized  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
reason  that  was  given — national  security — 
was  Just  an  excuse  because  It  was  the  only 
excvise  available.  What  is  appalling  Is  the 
use  of  such  an  excuse. 

Not  only  is  It  ridiculous  to  think  that  oiir 
national  security  would  be  impaired  If  the 
two  turbines  were  produced  by  the  British 
firm  In  a  country  that  Is  perhaps  our 
Btauchest  ally,  but  what  Is  even  more  sig- 
nificant Is  the  narrow  parochial  meaning  that 
this  action  gives  to  the  concept  of  national 
•ecTirlty. 

0\ir  national  security  is  not  impaired  by  a 
liberal  trade  policy.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
Is  through  the  expansion  of  trade  and  Invest- 
ment that  we  can,  In  a  very  real  sense,  as- 
sure our  national  security.  The  concept  of 
national  security  has  meaning,  of  course, 
only  In  the  context  of  the  threats  and  dan- 
gers that  beset  vis.  It  Is  World  War  I  think- 
ing at  its  worst  that  defines  national  se- 
curity as  the  maintenance  of  economic  Iso- 
lationism. In  a  world  where  the  military 
threat  is  one  posed  by  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons delivered  by  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  if  a  full-scale  war  ever  gets  started. 
It  will  be  decided  in  a  matter  of  days.  The 
target  of  our  enemies  will  te  continental 
United  States.  We  enjoy  no  military  Iso- 
lation. How  can  we  bemuse  ourselves  with 
economic  Isolation?  No,  even  on  purely 
military  grounds,  this  kind  of  national  se- 
curity thinking  Is  a  phony,  at  best,  and  ' 
dangerous,  at  worst.  The  danger  stems  from 
the  fact  that  this  attitude  shows  no  com- 
prehension of  what  the  real  Issues  are  and 
what  we  must  do  to  wage  the  cold,  nonshoot- 
Ing,  war  that  we  are  already  in. 

What  we  must  do  and  I  think.  If  we  ap- 
ply ourselves,  can  do  very  well  indeed  Is  to 
give  our  kind  of  economic  system  a  chance 
to  work  its  wonders  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  realize  that  unlike  the  Soviet 
Union  that  can  mobilize  all  Its  resources 
through  the  state  by  engaging  In  state 
■  trade  and  aid  activities,  because  we  believe 
In  free  enterprise,  the  role  of  government 
in  our  society  Is  necessarily  limited.  That 
makes  It  all  the  more  important  that  we  use 
governmental  policy  properly  to  produce  the 
results  we  want  to  achieve.  We  want  to  see 
the  growth  of  International  trade  In  an  In- 
creasingly free  environment.  In  this  way, 
we  can  stimulate  productivity  throughout 
the  world  and  thus  Increase  standards  of 
living.  By  avoiding  conflicts  over  trade 
through  reetrlctlonlst  policies,  we  would 
avoid  some  of  the  most  damaging  blows  to 
amity  and  cooperation  among  the  free  world 
countries. 

We  seek  the  expansion  of  private  Invest- 
ment. Private  Investment  through  the  capi- 
tal and  techniques  that  It  employs  Is  the 
engine  of  economic  growth.  Through  its 
growth  we  look  to  the  expanded  use  of  eco- 
nomic resources  throughout  the  world  and 
that  is  the  essential  base  for  economic 
progress. 

X  want  to  concentrate  today  on  private 
Investment  policy  since  this  seems  to  me  to 
toe  a  critical  area  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Government  policy  today.  That  is  not  to 
r  y  that  trade  policy  Is  not  significant  or 
that  there  is  not  an  intimate  relationship 
between  trade  and  investment  policy.  I 
think  there  is.  but  we  have  an  established 
trade  policy.  Last  year  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  was  renewed  for  an  unprecedented 
4-year  period.    We  are,  however,  deficient  as 


far  M  Investintnt  policy  Is  oono«rned.  This 
Is  a  subject  that  has  been  under  Intensive 
study  and  discussion  for  a  decade  but  as  yet 
we  have  not  broken  out  of  the  chains  of  un- 
certainty and  come  forward  with  a  meaning- 
ful policy. 

Prom  what  we  know  about  private  Invest- 
ment and  the  incentives  and  obstacles  that 
promote  and  deter  it.  I  think  we  can  fairly 
conclude  that  It  is  In  the  field  of  Ux  reform 
that  the  most  effective  Incentives  to  private 
foreign  Investment  can  be  found.  To  be 
sure,  the  Government  can  moderate  the  non- 
business risks  of  doing  business  abroad 
through  such  things  as  the  Investment  guar- 
anty program  and  through  the  consununa- 
tlon  of  treaties  and  conventions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  private  property  and  to  assure 
equal  rights  for  American  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations. But  when  we  talk  about  private  In- 
vestment, we  talk  about  economic  decisions 
by  American  corporations  that  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  calculated  profit.  Foreign  In- 
vestment, by  and  large,  does  not  assure  the 
Investor  that  he  will  earn  sufficiently  higher 
returns  than  he  can  on  domestic  Invest- 
ment. Through  tax  policy,  the  take-home 
profit  for  foreign  Investment  can  be  en- 
hanced and.  In  addition,  the  Investor  can  be 
encouraged  to  commit  his  earnings  from  for- 
eign operations  to  new  Investment. 

I  know  that  there  Is  a  view  held  In  some 
quarters  that  the  tax  system  Is  not  an  appro- 
priate Instrument  to  use  to  achieve  public 
policy  objectives.  I  regard  that  as  an  un- 
duly sterile  approach  to  tax  policy.  It  Is 
clear  to  begin  with  that  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion does,  In  fact.  Impart  wllly-nllly  incen- 
tives and  disincentives  to  certain  types  of 
economic  activity  and  business  pursuits. 
Any  system  of  taxation  Is  bound  to. 

Moreover,  there  have'  been  consciously 
built  Into  the  tax  system  Incentives  of  one 
sort  or  another.  The  real  question  Is  wheth- 
er any  particular  change  In  tax  policy  that 
is  proposed  will  be  successful  In  accomplish- 
ing a  legitimate  and  desired  goal.  I  think 
that  In  the  case  of  private  Investment,  be- 
cause we  want  such  Investment  to  continue 
to  be  private,  tax  reform  Is  In  many  respects 
the  only  good  and  effective  Instrument  we 
have.  Now,  even  aside  from  the  question  of 
providing  tax  Incentives  to  private  foreign 
Investment,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  tax 
system  as  It  applies  to  foreign  source  Income 
could  stand  reform  on  equity  grounds  alone. 
The  operation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
limitation  Is  an  example  of  this.  It  Is  a 
happy  coincidence  that  In  suggesting  Intelli- 
gent tax  reform  we  can  accomplish  both  the 
objectives  of  bringing  greater  equity  Into  the 
tax  picture  as  well  as  adapting  the  tax  sys- 
tem so  as  to  provide  proper  Incentives  to 
private  foreign  Investment. 

As  you  know,  I  Introduced  a  bill  on  the 
first  day  of  this  Congress,  known  as  H.R  5, 
which  I  believe  will  help  accompllEh  the  ob- 
jective we  have  In  mind.  I  want  to  say  at 
the  start  that  while  I  believe  H.R.  S  to  be 
a  good  bill,  soundly  conceived,  and  one  that 
win  bring  Important  benefits,  it  is  by  no 
means  perfect  In  every  detail.  Some  changes 
have  already  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  may  well  deserve  Incorporation  In  the 
bill.  Most  of  these  have  been  of  a  compli- 
cated technical  nature  and  have  to  be  given 
careful  scrutiny.  The  ecscnttal  thing  to  my 
mind  Is  to  strike  a  balance  by  Including,  as 
I  believe  I  did  in  H.R.  5,  provisions  that  are 
realistic  and  effective.  I  am  sure  that  not 
everyone  In  the  business  community  would 
feel  that  H.R.  S  does  everything  that  he  feels 
is  necessary,  but  I  would  suggest  to  such 
people  that  they  realize  that  we  may  be  in 
danger  of  accomplishing  nothing  if  we  seek 
to  accomplish  everything.  That  would  be  as 
foolish  as  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  water. 

The  principal  provision  of  H  R.  S  is  that 
establishing  a  special  class  of  domestic  corpo- 


ration known  as  a  foreign  business  corpora- 
tion to  conduct  the  foreign  operations  of 
American  firms.  The  foreign  business  corpo- 
ration would  enjoy  the  privilege  of  deferral 
of  U.8.  taxes  on  Its  Income. 

This  proposal  would,  therefore,  permit  tht 
domestication  of  foreign  base  corporations 
established  In  tax  haven  countries  and 
would  accord  the  same  ux  benefits  that  art 
enjoyed  by  such  corporations  to  the  foreign 
business  corporation.  The  question  may  well 
be  raised  as  to  what  advantage  the  foreign 
business  corporation  form  offers  American 
business  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
already  avail  themselves  of  the  tax  advan- 
tages of  this  form  through  the  incorpora- 
tion of  holding  companies  in  foreign  tax 
havens.  The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  there 
are  significant  advantages  and  the  best  test 
of  this  is  that  the  American  business  com- 
munity "has.  In  the  hearings  which  our  sub- 
committee held,  expressed  Its  vigorous  in- 
terest and  support  for  the  proposal. 

This  support  reflects  several  factors. 
Foreign  Incorporation  may  be  a  cumbersome 
and  expensive  proposition.  It  may  mean 
committing  personnel  to  a  foreign  country; 
It  means  putting  your  foreign  operations 
under  the  sometimes  uncertain  tax  policies 
of  a  foreign  sovereignty.  It  also  means  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
tax  benefits  will  continue  to  be  enjoyed.  As 
you  know,  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
foreign  base  corporation  depend  on  regu- 
lations of  the  Treasury  Department. 

These  could  presumably  be  revised  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  Moreover,  some  com- 
mentators have  been  casting  sldewlse 
glances  at  foreign  base  corporations  and 
suggesting  that  these  ore  nothing  more  than 
tax  evasion  propositions.  By  providing  ex- 
plicitly In  U.S.  statute  for  the  foreign  busl- 
ners  corporation  and  by  according  status  and 
permanency  to  the  privilege  of  tax  deferral 
and  the  other  collateral  tax  advantages,  a 
great  deal  of  the  uncertainty  that  presently 
exists  would  be  dispelled  as  would  a  good 
deal  of  the  Inconvenience  and  expense  of 
foreign  Incorporation. 

Thus,  there  are.  It  seems  to  me,  tangible 
advantages  to  the  American  business  en- 
gaged In  foreign  operations  to  be  found  In 
the  foreign  business  corporation  proposal. 
I  think  that  It  1^  as  well  an  Important  and 
effective  stimulus  to  expand  private  foreign 
Investment.  Recent  Department  of  Com- 
merce studies  have  shown  that  something 
in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  cirnlngs  from 
foreign  opiratlons  are  retained  for  reinvest- 
ment purposes. 

Tax  deferral  recognizes  this  practice  and 
encourages  It  by.  In  effect,  giving  the  foreign 
Investor  an  Interest-free  loan  equal  to  the 
amount  of  Income  that  would  have  had  to 
be  paid  to  the  U.S.  Tteasury. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  contained  In  sec- 
tion 3  relating  to  transfers  and  reorganiza- 
tions should  be  read  In  the  context  of  the 
foreign  business  corporation  provisions. 
This  provision  would  permit  the  transfer  of 
property  from  a  U.S.  corporation  to  a  foreign 
corporation  without  any  tax  penalties  re- 
sultlhg  from  the  transfer.  Thus,  foreign 
operations  presently  organized  In  the  branch 
form  can  move  Into  a  foreign  corporation 
and  enjoy  the  advanUgcs  that  that  form 
of  enterprise  may  afford.  .  I  would  expect 
that  In  many  Insunces  the  foreign  branch 
activities  would  be  shipped  Into  the  foreign 
business  corporation.  Since  these  are  trans- 
fers entirely  between  domestic  corporations, 
no  tax.  consequences  would,  of  course,  arise 
in6,  therefore,  no  special  legislation  is  re- 
quired. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  section  3 
of  the  bill  that  I  have  been  referring  to 
might  very  well  be  changed.  As  it  presently 
stands,  it  does  not  permit  the  liquidation, 
say,  of  a  Panamanian  corporation  and  the 
tax-free  transfer  of  the  assets  of  such  corpo- 
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ration  to  the  foreign  business  corporntlnn. 
To  the  ejitent  that  we  wish  to  have  the  for- 
eign business  corporation  form  used  instead 
of  a  foreign  holding  company,  where  the 
Investor  decides  to  liquidate  his  foreign  base 
corporation  and  reorganise  his  foreign  ac- 
tivities under  the  foreign  business  corpora- 
tion, he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  without 
InciUTlng  tax  liabilities. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  extends,  with  very 
minor  modifications,  the  present  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation  provisions  and 
the  consequent  tax  advantages  to  foreign 
source  income  without  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphic source  of  such  income.  The  exten- 
sion of  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corpora- 
tion treatment  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  reasonable.  In 
1942  when  the  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporation  provision  was  first  enacted,  there 
may  have  been  special  considerations  of  for- 
eign economic  policy  favoring  special  treat- 
ment to  Western  Hemisphere  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

Today,  the  Western  Hemisphere  does  not 
stand  In  a  unique  position  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Increasingly,  our  for- 
eign economic  policy  objectives  have  come  to 
comprehend  the  entire  free  world.  To  Im- 
plement these  broader  objectives.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  generalize  what  has  hitherto  been 
very  special  treatment. 

Tax  reduction,  of  course,  has  a  very  direct 
effect  on  Increasing  the  profitability  of  for- 
eign operations,  and  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
it  Is  perhaps  the  most  potent  tool  In  the  tax 
arsenal.  It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  the  revenue  consequences  of  across-the- 
board  tax  reduction  are  more  serious  than  of 
other  proposals,  and  for  this  reason,  this 
provision  of  my  bill  is  likely  to  occasion  the 
most  opposition. 

What  I  think  Is  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
about  section  4  Is  that  any  tax  reduction  Is 
not,  in  effect,  an  across-the-board  reduction. 
A  14-polnt  reduction  will  not  yield  14  points 
of  tax  abatement  on  all  foreign  source  in- 
come. In  those  cases  where  the  foreign  tax 
rate  is  above  38  percent,  the  amount  of  the 
abatement  will  be  commensurately  less. 
What  is  significant,  however,  is  that,  by  and 
large,  the  lower  tax  rates  are  found  In  the 
less  develoi>ed  countries 

Hence,  the  maximum  benefits  from  the 
14-polnt  tax  reduction  will  be  enjoyed  on  In- 
come earned  In  such  countries.  The  14-polnt 
proposal,  therefore,  has  in  practice  a  selective 
effect,  and  It  is  a  seleci;lve  effect  which  coin- 
cides with  the  high  priority  objectives  of 
public  policy  In  the  field  of  private  Invest- 
ment; namely,  the  stimulation  of  private  in- 
vestment in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world. 

Skipping  section  5  for  a  moment  and 
turning  to  section  6.  the  section  relating  to 
tax  sparing,  this  provision  takes  account  of 
the  fact  that  even  In  many  underdeveloped 
countries  tax  rates  are  high  and  present  a 
barrier  to  the  expansion  of  Investment.  If 
underdeveloped  countries  wish  to  enact 
Incentive  tax  legislation  In  order  to  foster 
private  Investment,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so.  The  operation  of  our  foreign 
tax  credit  system,  however,  at  present  frus- 
trates the  achievement  of  such  an  objective. 
To  the  extent  that  foreign  tax  rates  are 
lowered,  the  U.S.  tax  liability  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer is  generally  Increased.  The  Treasiu-y 
and  State  Departments  have  been  much  In- 
terested In  this  problem  and  have  recom- 
mended the  u*e  of  Ux  treaties  containing 
tax-sparing  provisions  as  the  appropriate 
.solution. 

HR.  6  suggesU,  as  an  alternative,  that 
there  be  a  legislative  mandate  to  recognize 
'ncentive  tax  sparing  by  foreign  countries  as 
taxes  paid  for  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.  for- 
eign tax  credit.  Embodying  this  policy  In 
legislation  seems  to  me  to  have  many  vir- 
tues.    The  principal  one.  of  coitfse,  is  that 


It  avoids  the  very  Important  oiitlolsm  that 
can  be  directed  at  tax  sparing  through 
treaties,  namely,  the  circumvention  of  con- 
gressional authority  in  the  field  of  taxation. 
In  addition,  under  a  general  legislative  man- 
date, the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  have 
to  negotiate  complicated  and  time-consum- 
ing tax  treaties.  He  could,  if  he  wished 
merely  certify  unilaterally  which  foreign  tax 
sparing  legislation  would  be  accorded  the 
treatment  provided  for.  Alternatively,  he 
could  use  this  general  authority  to  negotiate 
executive  agreements  In  order  to  obtain  re- 
ciprocal benefits.  Such  agreements  are 
simpler  to  negotiate  and  do  i.ot  require  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Thus, 
the  tax  sparing  provision  of  section  6  con- 
tinues the  principle  of  selectivity  inherent  in 
section  4  and  gives  It  broader  scope. 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  are  provisions 
that  can  be  supported  on  equity  grounds, 
pure  and  simple.  Affording  the  ta.xpayer  the 
option  to  choose  between  the  country-by- 
CJuntry  limitation  and  an  overall  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  tax  credit  he  can  take 
against  his  U.S.  tar  liability,  would  give 
effect  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment on  which  the  foreign  tax  credit  pro- 
visions are  based.  At  present,  under  the  ex- 
isting country-by-country  limitation,  for- 
eign source  Income  can  be  subject  to  a 
higher  rate  of  taxation  than  domestic  source 
Income  of  an  equal  amount.  By  p>ermlttlng 
the  option  of  an  overall  limitation,  this  In- 
equity would  be  removed  In  those  Instances 
where  the  taxpayer  derives  foreign  source  In- 
come from  other  countries  where  he  has  un- 
used tax  credits.  Section  7  similarly  rectifies 
an  Inequity  In  present  law  relating  to  the 
question  of  gain  or  involuntary  conversion  of 
property  of  foreign  subsidiaries.  There  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  good  reason  why 
a  domestic  parent  corporation  that  has  In- 
sured the  property  of  Its  wholly-owned  for- 
eign subsidiary  must  pay  a  tax  on  the  In- 
surance proceeds  If  the  property  of  that  sub- 
sidiary is  involuntarily  destroyed  or  con- 
verted. This  contingent  tax  penalty  that 
may  arise  against  the  domestic  parent  de- 
ters Investment  in  those  countries  in  which 
It  Is  either  impossible  or  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  Insurance  coverage  and  where,  as  a 
result,  the  domestic  parent  must  Insure  the 
property  involved. 

H.R.  5  In  itself  represents.  I  firmly  believe. 
a  balanced  and  moderate  proposal  for  tax 
reform  In  the  field  of  foreign  source  Income 
that  I  am  confident  would  go  a  long  way  In 
providing  the  kinds  of  Incentives  that  are 
necessary  In  order  to  promote  the  expansion 
of  private  foreign  investment.  There  really 
Is  nothing  startllngly  new  or  revolutionary 
about  these  proposals.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  under  consideration  for  some  years.  I 
am  persuaded  of  one  thing,  however:  The 
time  has  come  to  do  something  about  the 
subject.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  vacil- 
lation and  delay  that  has  characterized  dis- 
cussions of  public  policy  In  this  critical  area. 
I  am  encouraged  to  learn  that  the  public 
advisory  groups  established  to  advise  the 
President  In  this  field  will  come  forward  with 
constructive  recommendations  in  the  tax 
field.  We,  of  course,  have  to  wait  for  the 
publication  of  these  reports  and  findings  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  these  specific  pro- 
posals are.  But  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
initial  evidence,  at  least,  that  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  is  bestirring  Itself, 
and  I  hope  that  a  good  conclusion  will  come 
out  of  these  efforts. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  up  to  the  business  com- 
munity, alert  businessmen  such  as  yourselves, 
who  are  concerned  with  private  enterprise 
and  our  foreign  economic  policy,  who  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  challenges  that  confront 
us.  to  work  unstintingly  for  the  development 
of  sound  and  constructive  policy  In  this  area. 
In  the  fin^al  analysis,  you  are  the  people  who 
will  decide  what  our  country  will  do. 


AUbami  DtlegatloB  Urftt  CoBtldfratioa 
Qf  Coota-AUbama  RiYtr  Dt?«lopment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or   ALABAMA 

ZN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1959 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
system  has  been  authorized  for  some  14 
years.  An  item  in  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956,  84th  Congress, 
called  for  a  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  entire  river  system.  An  interim 
report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
However,  the  Board  has  not  scheduled 
this  report  for  its  next  meeting  in  March 
of  this  year.  Inasmuch  as  this  project 
has  been  authoiized  and  a  favorable  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Board  and  since 
this  project  has  been  inserted  as  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  past  3  years,  the 
Members  of  Congress  affected  by  this 
project  have  submitted  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Gen.  Walter  K. 
Wilson,  Jr..  requesting  the  Board  to 
schedule  this  project  for  the  March  meet- 
ing. Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Waltxr  K.  Wn,soK,  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivera  and 

Harbors.  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  T-7, 

Gravelly  Point,  Va. 

Dear  Generai.  Wilson:  We,  the  under- 
signed Members  of  Congress,  respectfiilly 
urge  that  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  consider  the  report  on  naviga- 
tion plans  for  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  sys- 
tem at  their  meeting  early  in  March  of  this 
year. 

It  Is  realized  that  the  agenda  for  this  meet- 
ing has  been  established.  However,  due  to 
the  importance  of  the  development  of  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  sjrstem  and  in  con- 
formance with  the  remarks  of  President 
Elsenhower  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
in  1955  indicating  that  the  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  waterway  Is  the  kind  of 
partnership  he  would  like  to  see.  we  urgently 
request  that  this  report  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  for  consideration  at  the  March  meet- 
ing of  the  Board. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Coosa-Alabama  was  authorized 
in  the  79th  Congress  in  1945,  including  con- 
struction of  a  multipurpose  dam  at  Miller's 
Ferry  and  two  other  dams  on  the  Alabama 
River.  Since  that  time  a  private  concern, 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  has  begun  a  multi- 
million-dollar series  of  dams  on  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  waterway.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  kept  pace,  and  the  work  on 
the  Alabama  River  remains  unstarted. 

An  item  In  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act,  1960,  Public  Law  163.  84th.  Congress, 
called  for  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  entire  Alnbama-Coosa  River.  In  partial 
response  to  this  act.  an  Interim  report  was 
prepared  by  the  division  engineer.  South  At- 
lantic Division,  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  early  last  fall.  This  re- 
port Indicates  that  the  reporting  oflBeers  have 
found  that  the  estimated  benefits  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  and  early  construction  of  the 
project  is  warranted. 

We  realize  that,  while  there  Is  only  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  Board  meeting  In  March  to 
consider  and  analyze  the  data  submitted,  we 
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believe  that  the  Importance  of  this  project 
makes  It  Imperative  that  action  be  taken 
which  will  permit  the  start  of  construction 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Us-mt  Hn-L,  U.S.  Senator;  John  Spabk- 

MAN,  U.S.  Senator;    Erwin  Mptchell, 

FKANX  BOTKIN,  OXORCK  OHANT,  ALBERT 

Rains,  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  Armistead 
Seloen,  George  Andrews,  Robert  3. 
Jones,  Carl  Elliott,  George  Hijddle- 
STON,   Members   of    Congress. 


Boyhood  Heroism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  FOLEY 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1959 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  growth  of  America  are 
natural  subjects  of  concern  for  all  of  us 
as  parents,  public  officials,  and  citizens. 
Great  publicity  Is  given  to  individual  de- 
linquent acts  involving  a  very  small  por- 
centage  of  our  young  people.  Very  little 
Or  no  recognition  is  given  to  the  many 
acts  of  heroism  which  daily  are  per- 
formed by  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
our  young  citizens.  Because  of  this  gen- 
eral omission,  I  am  proud  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  a  recent  act  of  boyhood  heroism  by 
Jimmy  Lewis  of  Eckhart,  Md.  I  feel  it 
will  warm  your  hearts  and  stir  your  pride 
as  it  did  mine.  There  are  many  unsung 
Jimmy  Lev.ises  who  daily  show  kindness 
toward  their  fellow  man  and  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  dumb  creatures. 

In  their  honor  and  to  the  honor  of 
Jimmy  Lewis,  I  have  inserted  the  true 
story  of  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  Rex, 
Blng,  and  Sam,  three  beagles: 
Plaque  Will  Be  Given  to  Eckhart  Bot 

A  plaque  will  be  presented  to  Jimmy  Lewis. 
17.  of  Eckhart,  by  the  Animal  Welfare  Society 
for  his  heroism  and  kindness  in  rescuing 
three  beagle  doga  which  were  trapped  In  an 
abandoned  coal  mine  last  fall. 

According  to  Mrs.  W.  Earle  Cobey,  presl* 
dent  of  the  Animal  Society,  the  organiza- 
tion's executive  committee  took  note  of  Jim- 
my's action  after  a  naws  account  of  the 
rescue  was  published.  Immediate  steps  were 
takin  to  show  him  some  recognition. 

The  plaque  is  to  be  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  society  January  26  at  7:30  p.m..  In 
the  Cumberland  Free  Public  Library.  At 
this  meetlrg,  the  annual  report  for  19S8  will 
bo  given  and  ofllcers  will  be  elected  tor  1959. 

Mrs.  Cobey,  commenting  upon  the  award 
to  Jlnuny  Lewis,  recounted  the  report  of  the 
rescue  of  the  three  beagle  hounds.  Rex, 
Blng,  and  Sam,  as  It  was  first  recorded  by 
Herbert  L.  Knepp,  president  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Wildlife  Federation.  The  report 
shoT/s  that: 

Gdorge  W.  Lewis,  Jimmy's  father,  was 
hunting  with  the  dogs  when  they  sighted  a 
huge  cat — the  kind  that  goes  wild  and  feeds 
on  game — and  chased  It  Into  the  mouth  of 
the  abandoned  mine.  Fallen  timbers  and 
rock  bad  so  clogged  the  mine  tunnel  that  the 
dogs  were  able  to  squeeze  through,  but  were 
unable  to  find  their  way  out  again. 
.  The  elder  Lewis  had  almost  given  the  dogs 
up  for  lost  when  Jimmy  remembered  an  old 
air  shaft  that  descended  to  the  mine. 
Checking  at  this  point  next  day,  the  dogs 


were  heard  whining  below,  where.  It  Is  pre- 
sumed, they  went  to  get  fresh  air. 

Jimmy  prevailed  upon  his  father  and  two 
of  his  friends.  WUllam  Fllslnger  and  Noah 
Shroyer,  to  lower  him  Into  the  air  shaft  on  a 
rope — a  distance  of  some  80  feet  from  the 
surface — to  try  to  save  the  dogs.  Reluc- 
tantly, the  men  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
boy,  and  he  went  down  Into  the  abandoned 
pit,  where  weakened  timbers  could  have  sent 
tons  of  rock  and  earth  tumbling  in  upon 
him.  Jimmy  put  the  Joyovis  pups  In  burlap 
bags  and  the  men  pulled  them  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Jimmy  lives  at  Eckhart  with  his  parents, 
and  Is  student  manager  of  the  Beall  High 
football  team.  He  is  advisor  to  the  Eckhart 
Square  Circle  Boys  Club. 

Thr  Animal  Welfare  Societt 

or  Allecant  Countt.  Inc.. 

Cumberland,  Md. 
Mr.  James  Lewis, 
Eckhart,  Md. 

.  Dear  Jimmt:  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  we,  the  Animal  Welfare  So- 
ciety of  Allegany  County,  Inc.,  present  to 
you  this  special  award  of  1958  In  recognition 
of  your  courageous  act  In  saving  the  lives  of 
three  beagle  hounds  on  November  £3,  1958. 

We  feel  that  you  are  a  very  worthy  recip- 
ient of  this  award,  the  first  we  have  ever 
presented  anyone.  y 

Presented  January  28.  1959. 

VinCINlA     B.     COBET. 

Winifred  A.  Bigler. 
Helen  Powfll  Wisk, 
Dorothy  Borden, 
Louis  B.  Younc, 
/  Executive  Committee. 

January  28, 1959. 
JiMMT  Lewis, 

Animal  Welfare  Society.  Cumberland  Free 
Public  Library,  Cumberland.  Md.: 
My  congratulations  lor  the  recognition 
being  so  deservedly  given  you  this  evening 
by  the  Animal  Welfare  Society.  Your  hero- 
Ism  and  kindness  in  rescuing  Rex.  Bing.  and 
Sam  Is  an  exemplification  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  true  American   boyhood. 

My  commendations  also  to  the  individuals 
and  organizations  which  have  taken  due  note 
of  your  ncb!e  action. 

With  sincere  best  wishes  to  you  for  all 
future  Euccess. 

John  R.  Foley, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell  at  Lincoln  Day  Banquet,  Mid- 
dlesex Republican  Club,  Boston,  Mass., 
Febmary  12,  1959 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UURENCE  CURTIS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Middlesex  Republican  Club 
of  Massachusetts,  the  oldest  Republican 
organization  in  the  United  States,  was 
honored  to  have  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell  deliver  the  principal 
address  at  its  Lincoln  Day  banquet  in 
Boston  on  February  12.  1959.  He  spoke, 
In  part,  as  follows: 

Lincoln  Day  has  always  been  a  challenging 
one  for  Republicans,  for  It  brings  vividly  to 
mind  the  first  principles  of  that  great  Presi- 


dent, and  commands  us  to  m«asure  our  ao- 
tlons  against  them. 
This  day  is  one  for  frank  talk. 
And  I  am  going  to  talk  frankly  to  you  thU 
evening. 

We  must  face  facts  In  the  same  way  that 
Mr.  Catton's  brilliant  oration  has  told  us  that 
Lincoln  faced  them. 

Lincoln  knew  that  victory,  to  be  mean- 
ingful, had  to  be  of  the  people — by  a  party 
that  showed  clearly  that  It  was  for  the  peo- 
ple— all  of  the  people. 

In  the  same  way.  If  we  are  to  win  In  1960 — 
and  we  can  win  In  1960 — It  must  also  be  a 
triumph  by  the  people  and  In  their  Interest. 
There  la  no  greater  issue  upon  which 
Republicanism  stands  more  solidly  with  all 
Americans  than  that  of  personal  freedom — 
In  the  field  of  personal  rights.  In  the  field 
of  labor-management  practices.  In  the  field 
of  sympathetic  social  legislation  that  re- 
cognizes the  need  for  local  Initiative  and 
responsibility.  In  the  field  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment. In  the  harmony  and  balance  of  big 
and  small  governments. 

The  President  who  wrote  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  signed  the  Homestead  Act 
did  leave  behind  him.  alive  and  enduring  In 
this  party,  a  veneration  for  personal  rights, 
and  a  determination  that  they  shall  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  dignity  of  the  free  human  being  and 
the  majesty  of  the  free  human  will  exer-^ 
clslng  its  own  decisions — whether  in  t>  e  per- 
son of  a  Negro  voter  In  Atlanta,  a  labor  union 
member  In  Detroit,  a  small  buslnetsman  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  farmer  In  Iowa — Is  the  cen- 
tral cause  of  Republicanism.  It  always  has 
been,  since  Lincoln,  It  still  Is  under  President 
Eisenhower,  and  It  will  continue  to  be  under 
the  next  Republican  President  In  1960. 

It  Is  because  of  our  philosophy  of  pertonal 
rlf^hts  that  Republicans  often  find  them- 
selves at  variance  with  the  political  philoso- 
phies that  cluster  together  under  the  expand- 
able label  of  Democratic. 

Obviously,  the  most  direct  application  of 
the  principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  In  the 
area  of  civil  rights,  the  rights  proclaimed  n 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

Some  Americans  are  now  being  denied 
the.<-c  personal  rights.  Reason  and  modera- 
tion demind  that  this  denial  be  brought  to 
an  end  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

This  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  re- 
quirement of  a  regard  to  human  dlgnl*y. 

We  seek  the  support  of  all  Americans  who 
agree  with  us  that  none  of  us  is  secure  In 
our  rights  while  a  single  American  is  deuled 
his  rights. 

They  either  txM  for  all  or  they  do  not 
exist  for  any,  for  long.  Lincoln  reminded 
us  that  no  nation  can  endure  that  Is  only 
partly  free.  This  Job  Is  not  yet  finished:  It 
Is  ours  to  complete  his  work. 

But.  first,  we  must  make  certain  that  our 
meaning  Is  clear  to  all  the  people.  Thlc 
means  straltthiforwnrd  and  honest  cam- 
paigns not  obf  cured  with  Istuen  iiecondnry  to 
that  of  pemonal  freedom.  And  It  meons 
good  crndldntes. 
Good  candidates  are  essential. 
Alco  essential  are  the  precinct  workers  be- 
hind them.  The  recrult-now-for-'60  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  enlisting  2  million  more  i^e- 
clnct  workers  for  the  1960  campaign,  la 
under  way. 

This  party  Is  already  on  the  move  to 
victory. 

In  this  undertaking,  too.  Lincoln  sets  the 
example. 

He  was  defeated  In  1858.  We  were  de- 
feated In  1958.  He  achieved  victory  In  1860. 
What  can  he  tell  us? 
He  offered  affirmative  programi. 
Looking  over  an  America  gripped  In  the 
most  terrible  dilemma  it  has  ever  faced,  he 
affirmed  the  fact  that  personal  rights  precede 
comfort  or  expediency. 


■um  tct: 
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He  stood  up,  and  against  the  counsel  of 
fear,  he  asserted  the  fact  that  right  makes 
might. 

And  we,  how  do  we  look  to  America? 

Lincoln.  In  defeat,  got  his  strength  to  go 
forward  from  a  belief  In  personal  rights. 
We  can  do  the  same. 

How  does  a  respect  for  personal  rights,  for 
human  dignity,  affect  our  decisions  of  today? 

Pirst,  It  requires  a  courageous  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  Holding  the  line  against  Infla- 
tion means  holding  the  line  against  govern- 
mental extravagance.  It  means  refusing  to 
give  way  before  political  pressures.  It  means 
creating  a  stable  value  in  the  wages  and 
salaries  we  earn,  so  Americans  can  plan 
ahead.  Insurance  policies,  pension  funds, 
savings  must  be  protected  against  those  who 
would  drive  down  the  value  of  the  dollar 
by  driving  up  the  rate  oC  Federal  expendi- 
ture. This  takes  courage.  Pressure  groups 
wont  like  It.  But  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy must  have  a  firm  foundation,  a  founda- 
tion which  assures  that  the  American  wage 
earner  will  be  able  to  plan  for  a  secure 
future. 

Second.  It  requires  that  we  help  the  labor 
movement  rid  Itself  of  the  gangsters  and 
hoodlums  who  stamp  down  the  personal 
rights  of  union  members. 

Third,  It  requires  that  we  help  all  our 
citizens  to  equal  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment and  advancement. 

Fourth,  It  requires  protecting  equally  and 
fairly  all  persons  at  work  in  an  Industrial 
economy. 

Fifth,  it  requires  helping  all  our  citizens 
to  make  use  of  their  right  to  vote. 

Sixth,  It  requires  support  for  President 
Elsenhower's  policy  of  encouraging  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  take  full  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  those  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens which  are  not  national  concern. 

Ours  la  not  a  narrow  objective — we  do  not 
seek  to  build  a  fence  of  favors  around  the 
undue  Influence  of  some  parts  of  our  so- 
ciety. Rights  are  universal,  and  our  ap- 
proach to  them  Is  also  as  wide  as  American 
opportunity. 

It  was  this  approach  that  extended  unem- 
ployment Insurance  to  4  million  additional 
workers,  and  social  security  to  10  million 
more  men  and  women — and  began  the  largest 
public  Improvement  ever  undertaken,  the 
highway  program. 

It  was  this  approach  that  granted  the  larg- 
est tax  cut  In  our  history  In  1954  and  created 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

TTils  approach  raised  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country  to  an  all-time  high,  fos- 
tered an  economy  that  has  brought  personal 
Income,  wages  and  profits  to  new  and  expan- 
sive levels. 

This  approach  has  established  a  new 
agency  for  aviation,  and  a  new  agency  for 
outer  space. 

Republicanism  has  been  a  positive  and 
virile  force  in  this  country  but  sometimes  I 
think  we  are  trying  to  keep  It  a  secret. 

There  are  new  and  grave  problems  ahead 
of  us  In  the  fields  of  education,  of  defense, 
of  International  strength,  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations! 

These  things  are  the  concern  of  most 
Americans,  and  they  are  seeking  the  right 
answers. 

We  have  a  proud  record  and  we  have  a 
proud  opportunity  ahead.  In  looking  to- 
ward 1960,  and  beyond,  we  must  remember 
that  as  Republicans,  our  tradition  demands 
that  veneration  for  the  personal  rights  of  all 
the  people — high  or  low,  white  or  black, 
vu-l>an  or  rural,  rich  or  poor — that  Inspired 
Lincoln  and  has  animated  all  our  party  In 
Its  finest  hoxirs. 

That  veneration  determines  our  approach 
to   ^fi   solution  of   any   national   problem. 


whether  In  education,  politics,  business  or 
anywhere  else.  /^ 

We  have  the  positive  program. 

We  have  the  best  way  to  a  new  and  better 
America. 

Let  our  oppMsnents,  grouped  haphazardly 
together  for  mutual  self-advantage,  paint 
the  distorted  pictures  and  use  the  distorted 
facts  and  plaster  us  with  distorted  laiiels — 
this  fact  will  stand  out. 

When  It  comes  to  personal  rights  for  aU 
Americans,  no  Republican  owes  a  debt — 
political,  financial,  or  moral — to  any  one 
group,  any  one  faction,  any  one  system  or 
organization.  The  compromises  are  all  on 
their  side.  The  Implied  promise  and  the 
part  performance  Is  all  theirs. 

In  this  respect,  we  are  the  majority.  We 
are  America.  And  In  1960  our  triumph,  like 
Lincoln's,  will  be  a  victory  for  personal 
rights,  and  for  the  popular  confidence  of 
Americans  In  the  party  that  respects  these 
rights  as  Inalienable. 

But  keep  this  In  mind — to  win,  we  must 
deserve  to  win. 

Thank  you. 


Who'll  Be  the  Next  President? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1959 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ta- 
day  more  than  15  months  before  the  par- 
ties select  their  candidates  for  President, 
speculation  is  rampant  as  to  who  the 
next  President  will  be.  In  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District.  I  have  tried  to  obtain 
Information  in  order  to  translate  that 
speculation  into  an  informed  prediction. 

At  the  early  part  of  this  year,  I  for- 
warded to  all  the  registered  voters  in  my 
congressional  area  a  questionnaire.  In- 
cluded in  this  questionnaire  were  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  'Whom  do  you  prefer 
as  President  of  the  United  States?"  and 
"Whom  do  you  prefer  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States?" 

Many  replies  were  returned  to  me  and 
about  60  percent  of  those  that  answered 
indicated  that  it  was  too  soon  to  deter- 
mine their  choice.  The  remaining  an- 
swers indicated  various  choices  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  One  can  draw 
many  conclusions  from  the  answers  and 
I  shall  draw  several. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  re- 
sults, a  description  of  my  congressional 
district  and  the  economic  position  of  the 
residents  would  be  helpful.  My  district 
consists  of  residents  who  are  paying  ex- 
tremely high  rents  and  extremely  low 
rents.  The  rentals  range  from  $100  per 
room  per  month  to  $5  per  room  per 
month.  Included  among  them  are  the 
residents  of  a  great  number  of  low  in- 
come public  housing  projects.  They  are 
workers,  businessmen,  executives,  teach- 
ers, and  many  public  employees. 

My  area  is  populated  probably  by  the 
most  heterogeneous  group  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  Italians,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Negroes,  Cubans,  Germans,  Hun- 
garians, Irish,  Czechs,  and  other  nation- 
ality groups.  This  area  is  known  as  East 
Harlem    and    Yorkville.      This    area    is 


strictly  urban  with  no  private  residences 
or  one-family  homes. 

The  names  of  the  Presidential  hope- 
fuls were  not  listed  on  the  questionnaire 
and  the  constituency  wrote  in  the  names 
according  to  their  choice.  Twenty-one 
and  one-half  percent  selected  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  either  President  or 
Vice  President.  Thirteen  percent  se- 
lected Adlai  Stevenson.  Pour  and  one- 
half  percent  selected  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Four  percent  selected  Gov. 
Robert  B.  Meyner.  Two  and  one-half 
percent  selected  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton. Two  percent  selected  Mayor  Robert 
P.  Wagner.  One  percent  selected  Sena- 
tor Lyndon  Johnson.  Twelve  and  gne- 
half  i>ercent  selected  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  9^2  percent  se- 
lected Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

The  choice  for  Presidency  was  the 
closest  with  John  Kennedy  eking  out  a 
X -percent  margin  over  Adlai  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Nixon  for  President  had  a  slight 
edge  of  2  percent  over  Rockefeller. 

This  questionnaire  was  forwarded  to 
the  constituency  before  Governor  Rocke- 
feller advocated  his  high  tax  program 
and  reduced  exemptions.  The  atti- 
tudes of  the  residents  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  particularly  in  this  sec- 
tion, undoubtedly  have  changed  regard- 
ing Governor  Rockefeller. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  last 
presidential  election,  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  defeated  Adlai  Stevenson  in 
this  area  by  a  margin  of  18,000.  The  dis- 
trict is  considered  a  Democratic  district, 
except  in  a  presidential  election. 

The  strength  which  Senator  Kennedy 
showed  in  the  f>o11s  was  surprising.  He 
was  clearly  either  a  choice  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  and  would.  In  my  opin- 
ion, prove  to  be  a  strong  candidate  in 
this  congressional  district.  The  strength 
of  Adlai  Stevenson  was  only  for  Presi- 
dent with  a  small  percentage  of  the 
people  selecting  him  as  their  choice  for 
Vice  President.  Apparently  the  voters 
feel  that  Mr.  Stevenson  should  be  presi- 
dential and  not  a  vice  presidential  choice. 

The  contest  between  Richard  Nixom 
and  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  extremely 
close.  During  the  last  New  York  guber- 
natorial election.  Nelson  Rockefeller  on 
an  overall  basis  won  in  this  congressional 
area,  losing  in  the  north  end  and  win- 
ning in  the  south  end  of  the  district. 
The  strength  that  Nixom  showed,  in  my 
opinion,  was  surprisingly  strong.  While 
more  people  favored  John  Kcnnedy,  sen- 
timent was  strong  for  Nixon. 

Other  surveys,  such  as  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  are  based  upon  prefer- 
ences of  particular  leaders  with  votes  in 
the  convention.  My  survey  indicates  the 
choice  by  the  people  who  cast  their  votes. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  people 
who  abstained  from  indicating  a  choice 
so  far  in  advance,  one  can  readily  con- 
clude that  the  great  majority  of  the  vot- 
ing population  is  imdecided  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  home  stretch 
and  those  presidential  hopefuls  who  dem- 
onstrate aggressive  leadership  and  who 
are  shown  by  press  and  television  to 
possess  understanding  of  our  domestic 
and  foreign  problems,  will  be  the  choice 
of  the  uncommitted  electorate.    At  this 
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point,  the  people  of  ray  area  who  have 
expressed  themselves  clearly  want  Jack 
Kennedy  for  one  of  the  two  highest  posi- 
tions in  our  country. 


Remarks  by  Treasury  Secretary  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  to  the  Grand  Masters  of 
Masonry,  Hotel  Statler,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Tuesday,  February  24,  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CABOLDfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1959 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  address  made  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  to  the  Grand 
Masters  of  Masonry,  in  Washington  on 
February  24. 1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  who  is  more 
highly  respected,  admired,  or  in  whom 
the  Congress  and  the  public  have  more 
confidence  tlian  Mr.  Robert  B.  Anderson. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  Mr. 
Anderson  throughout  his  years  of  service 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  now  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  regard  him  as  a  dedi- 
cated American.  In  his  present  position 
of  world  service,  freedom-loving  people 
look  to  him  for  leadership.  He  is  ful- 
filling their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  address  follows  : 
Address  bt  Secretakt  RoBEar  B.  Anderson 

Over  300  years  ago,  Francis  Bacon  made 
this  statement:  "The  true  and  lawful  goal 
of  the  sciences  is  simply  this,  that  human 
life  be  enriched  by  new  discoveries  and 
powers." 

Bacon  was  pleading  with  the  scientists  of 
his  day  to  use  their  skills  in  improving  the 
ordinary  conditiona  of  living.  This  was  a 
radical  suggestion  for  his  time.  The  new 
world  was  just  opening  up;  the  compass  ind 
the  printing  press  were  Just  beginning  to 
have  their  incalculable  Influence  in  enlarging 
not  only  man's  physical  surroundings  but 
the  larger  creative  environment  in  which  new 
discoveries  can  take  place. 

Tet  how  cramped  a  world  this  seems  com- 
pared with  our  own. 

We  live  In  a  period  of  great  International 
tension — yet  it  is  a  period  also  of  unparal- 
leled Inventiveness  and  aciUevement.  The 
scientists  of  today  have  made  it  possible  for 
Us  to  believe  that  sources  of  energy  are  avail- 
able which  can  in  time  replacj  most  human 
toll.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  conditions  permitting  the 
full  exercise  of  man's  creative  abilities  can 
be  realized  for  the  many,  not  Just  for  the 
lew. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  need 
to  accomplish  greater  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind. Our  own  order  is  dedicated  to  this 
principle.  But  translated  into  real  terms, 
brotherhood  begins  with  Improvement  In  the 
conditions  of  living.  It  begins  with  getting 
help  to  people  where  they  need  It. 

For  help  of  this  sort  to  be  effective  It  must 
be  adapted  to  differences  In  cultural  back- 
grounds as  well  as  in  the  material  conditions 
of  living.    We  must  give  frank  and  honest 


recognition  to  dissimilarities  In  customs, 
history,  philosophy,  and  religion.  We  must 
think  in  terms  of  minimizing  differences — 
however  sharp  they  may  seem  on  the  s\ir- 
Xace — and  maximizing  common  interests. 

I  believe  it  is  a  little  easier  to  do  this  if 
we  remember  that  our  own  culture  Is  to  a 
very  large  extent  a  borrowed  one.  The 
mathematics  we  use  today  to  send  a  satellite 
into  space  had  its  beginning  long  ago  in 
Egypt,  in  Persia,  In  Greece.  Ova  art,  our 
music,  the  body  of  science  we  build  on,  all 
came  Initially  from  others. 

We  have  also  been  givers.  Not  only  our 
great  proponents  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
but  Edison,  Morse.  Kettering.  Einstein,  Salk, 
and  many  other  but  less  well-known  Ameri- 
cans have  helped  change  the  conditions  of 
life  throughout  the  world.  With  all  that  we 
have  given  in  the  past,  however,  our  greatest 
opportunity  may  be  now,  when  the  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  people  to  live  better  are 
finding  tangible  expression  in  many  areas 
for  the  first  time. 

During  the  past  15  years  700  milHon  people 
in  20  countries  have  won  political  Inde- 
pendence. But  this  is  not  enough.  Brother- 
hood among  men  Is  laudable  as  an  ideal. 
To  be  meaningful  it  must  be  translated  into 
terms  of  understandable  reality.  Though 
much  remains  to  be  done  the  record  of  our 
Govemm^^t  and  our  people  has  been  a  com- 
mendable one.  I  should  like  to  Illustrate 
this  first  by  telllnp  you  a  story — a  true  story 
about  a  little  village  in  India  which  I  visited 
last  fall.  In  connection  with  my  participation 
In  the  international  monetary  conferences 
being  held  In  New  Delhi. 

This  village  was  the  site  of  a  foreign  as- 
sistance project,  sponsored  and  financed  by 
an  American  nonprofit  institution.  There 
were  no  impressive  structures  in  the  village. 
There  were  two  Americans  giving  technical 
assistance.  A  team  of  bullocks  was  slowly 
moving  around  in  a  circle  turning  a  large 
arm.  Each  turn  produced  1,600  revolutions 
in  the  apparatus  which  generated  electric- 
ity— sufficient  for  one  light  in  each  house 
at  night,  and  for  power  during  the  day  to  run 
a  small  woodworking  plant  employing  60 
people. 

The  same  bur.ock-powered  equipment 
pumped  water  into  pipes  which  ran  along  the 
streets  of  the  villa s;e  with  a  tap  in  front  of 
each  bouse.  For  thousands  of  years,  the  vil- 
lagers had  traveled  long  distances  for  water. 
Now,  they  could  step  outside  the  door  and 
draw  water  whenever  they  needed  it.  More- 
over, the  excess  wj^ter  went  into  a  reservoir 
and  was  sufficient  to  Irrigate  50  acres  of  land. 
By  means  of  a  simple  mechanism  thought 
up  by  an  American  agricultural  specialist, 
the  village  had  taken  its  first  steps  toward 
the  twentieth  century.  Here  surely  is  the 
place  where  emptiSsls  should  be  put — at  the 
point  where  people  can  be  given  the  means 
of  helping  themselves  through  bettering 
actual  living  conditions  In  their  own  com- 
munities. 

The  technical  asiilstance  programs  now  in 
progress  are,  of  course,  of  many  different 
kinds  and  are  carried  on  under  many  dif- 
ferent national  and  international  auspices. 
In  every  case,  the  projects  are  Joint  opera- 
tions with  the  countries  concerned.  The 
United  States  and  U.S.  technicians,  however, 
have  been  In  the  forefront  of  all  of  the  efforts 
during  the  postwar  period  to  help  people  lift 
themselves  above  the  level  of  a  bare  struggle 
for  existence  and  kito  a  situation  where 
backbreaking  toll  does  not  cotistltut*  the 
whole  of  living.  While  there  are  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  scope  and  detail,  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  efforts  of  our 
Nation  in  helping  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Closely  allied  to  the  technical  assistance 
programs  have  been  the  programs  for  cul- 
tiu-al  exchange.  These  are  performing  the 
immensely  Important  service  of  making  pos- 
sible person-to-person  contacts  between  peo- 


ple of  different  countries.  Through  scholar- 
ships and  exchange  of  personnel,  through 
on-the-job  help  when  it  is  most  needed, 
technical  assistance  and  cultural  exchange 
together  are  probably  achieving  the  most 
practical  results  which  up  to  now  have  been 
devised  for  promoting  greater  well-being 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

For  long-range  stability  and  Improvement 
in  standards  of  living  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  however,  there  must  be  substan- 
tial capital  investment  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  There  must  be  transportation 
facilities,  powerplants,  harbor  Installations, 
and  industrial  equipment  of  many  varieties. 
Our  Government  has  been  a  leader  through- 
out the  postwar  period  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  financial  institutions  provid- 
ing long-term  developmental  funds  of  this 
type. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  set  up  by  this 
country  In  the  thirties,  has  continued  since 
the  war  to  provide  financing  for  the  export  of 
American  equipment  for  Industrial  purposes 
of  many  different  kinds.  In  recent  years  Its 
loans  have  been  largely  concentrated  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  formed  at  the  end  of 
the  war  by  the  allied  countries  under  our 
leadership,  provides  financing  for  long-run 
investment  programs  of  various  types  when 
private  investment  Is  not  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Recently,  the  Bank  has  de- 
voted its  funds  primarily  to  assisting  eco- 
nomic development  In  Asia.  Latin  America, 
and  Africa,  contributing  enormously  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  these  areas.  The  In- 
ternational Bank  lias  had  no  losses  on  its 
loans. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  Congress  will 
promptly  authorize  the  Increased  sul>scrip- 
tlon  to  the  International  Bank  proposed  In 
the  President's  message  of  February  13. 
These  Eubscriptlons  require  no  cash  outlays. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Banks  constitute  a  contingent  liability  of 
all  the  member  governments  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  Bank.  In  this  way  the 
Bank  is  able  to  secure  adequate  loan  funds 
at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest  in  the  open 
market. 

The  President's  message  of  February  13 
also  proposed  to  Increase  our  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  a  companion 
organization  of  the  International  Bank. 
This  institution  makes  short-term  advances 
to  Its  members  In  order  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change stability  whlcli  Is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  healthy  international  trade. 

Unlike  the  International  Bank,  the  Fund 
requires  outlays  on  the  part  of  the  member 
countries  on  a  quota  basis — one-fourth  pay- 
able in  gold,  and  the  remainder  payable  In 
non-lnterest-bearlng  securities  of  the  mem- 
ber country.  The  Fund's  activities  have 
grown  and  have  become  Increasingly  effec- 
Uve.  To  fulfill  its  obligations  properly  un- 
der conditions  of  expanding  world  trade,  an 
Increase  in  the  quotas  of  member  countries 
is  imperative.  We  hope  for  prompt  action 
on  this  request  also. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund,  established 
by  the  United  States,  has  further  assisted 
economic  development  by  making  loans  to 
both  governments  and  private  business  when 
a  given  project  cannot  obtain  financing  from 
the  other  institutions  or  from  private  capi- 
tal sources.  In  some  cases,  the  loans  granted 
by  this  Fund  are  repayable  In  the  borrower's 
own  currency. 

Discussion  is  now  going  on  within  our  Oov- 
ernment  and  with  foreign  countries  explor- 
ing the  desirability  of  establishing  an  In- 
ternational Development  Association  which 
would  be  an  afUllate  of  the  International 
Bank.  This  Institution  would  supplement 
the  functions  of  the  bank  by  providing  loans 
tor  development  which  could  not  be  financed 
on  hard  currency  repayment  terms.  It  would 
also  permit  members  with  accumulations  of 
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nonconvertible  currencies,  to  use  their  ac- 
cumulations for  constructive  loan  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  already  men- 
tioned, we  are  engaged  at  the  present  time 
in  negotiations  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  baniclng  institution 
which  would  assist  economic  development  in 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

There  have  been  other  important  govern- 
mental programs  which  could  be  mentioned. 
One  which  was  of  immensf?  importance  to 
the  free  werld  was  the  Marsliali  plan  for  aid 
to  the  devastated  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  n. 

Through  our  timely  assistance  and  through 
their  own  efforts,  the  Western  European 
countries  were  not  only  able  to  get  back 
on  their  feet,  they  have  slcce  come  to  en- 
Joy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a  bet- 
ter level  of  production  than  ever  before. 
Likewise,  countries  in  Asia — many  of  them 
newly  established  as  independent  nations — 
have  been  assisted  In  their  efforts  to  improve 
living  conditions,  to  put  their  economies  4>n 
a  going  basis,  and  to  resist  aggression. 

Still  another  program  which  has  paid  large 
dividends  in  human  terms  has  been  our  plan 
for  exporting  part  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
plus. Under  this  program,  payment  for  the 
goods  we  send  overseas  can  be  made  in  local 
currencies,  thus  permitting  countries  In 
need  of  food  and  certain  other  agricultural 
products  to  benefit  from  our  abundance, 
even  though  they  may  lack  dollar  exchange. 

The  story  of  America's  aosiatance  to  other 
countries  has  and  should  continue  to  empha- 
size the  tremendously  Important  role  played 
by  American  private  capital  during  the  past 
15  years  and  in  the  years  ahe:id.  This  capi- 
tal has  aided  resources  for  economic  growth 
in  other  countries.  It  has  brought  to  these 
countries  a  high  degree  of  technical  and 
managerial  skill  which  they  lacked.  It  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  exix>rt 
industries  which  provide  the  means  for  pur- 
chasing needed  goods  from  our  own  country 
and  from  elsewhere. 

American  business  today  has  investments 
abroad  valued  at  about  $40  billion.  Each 
year  there  has  been  a  movement  of  capital 
from  the  United  States  to  other  countries. 
For  the  last  3  years,  this  annual  outflow  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  about  $4  billion  a  year. 

Under  present  world  conditions,  private 
investment  faces  real  difficulties.  These 
stem  from  frequent  political  instability,  the 
threat  of  aggression,  and  subversion  in  some 
foreign  countries,  and  the  obetacles  to  capi- 
tal investment  in  areas  where  economic  con- 
ditions are  unstable  and  relatively  less  ad- 
vanced. For  these  reasons  our  Government 
has  tried  to  assist  the  expansion  of  private 
Investment  through  such  devices  as  tax  trea- 
ties and  guarantees  against  the  inoontro- 
▼ertibiiity  of  earnings  and  the  risk  of  confis- 
cation or  possible  loss  from  war. 

Private  capital  Is  a  stem  analyst.  Even 
with  the  encouragement  of  our  Government, 
private  investment  is  made  principally  in 
those  countries  which  are  willing  to  compete 
for  it  by  the  establishment  of  sound  fiscal 
policies,  adequate  protection,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  capital  to  earn.  Both 
the  Government  and  private  organizations 
are  continuing  to  have  a  major  role  in  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  capital  and  thus  Instir- 
Ing  better  economic  conditions  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

Our  Government  has  also  had  to  provide 
military  assistance.  This  is  in  our  own  in- 
terest, as  well  as  In  the  interest  of  friendly 
nations  threatened  with  aggression.  With- 
out help,  the  Soviets  would  have  had  a  clear 
road  for  the  pursuit  of  their  program  of 
world  dc»nlnation.  I  need  mention  only  the 
Near  Bast  and  you  will  tmderstand  what  I 
mean. 

One  ot  the  favorite  themes  of  Communist 
propaganda  la  the  supposed  concern  of  Com- 
munist dictatorships  for  human  beings  and 


their  welfare.  The  Western  nations  who  are 
leaders  of  the  free  world  must  continue  to 
bring  out  the  true  facts  with  respect  to  these 
claims. 

To  do  this  we  have  only  to  note  what  has 
actually  happ>ened  when  a  country  has  fallen 
under  Communist  control. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
CoQuniuilst  Party  has  been  sut>stltuted  for 
the  aristocracy  of  the  czar.  There  are  some 
200  million  people  in  the  UJ5J3.R.  Out  of 
this  number  there  are  something  like  5  or  6 
million  Communist  Party  members.  These 
6  or  6  million  are  ruled  by  a  bare  handful 
of  dictatorial  leaders,  and  these  leaders  are 
subject  essentially  to  the  orders  of  one  man. 

Prom  China,  we  are  told  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  has  devoted  itself  to  further- 
ing the  advancement  of  man.  But  what  has 
it  done  In  fact? 

Families  have  been  ruthlessly  torn  apart. 
Vast  numbers  of  people  have  l>een  herded 
Into  communes,  without  the  slightest  effort 
to  obtain  their  consent. 

We  hear  the  Communists  speak  of  the 
people's  rights  under  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  there  are  no  free  elections,  In 
any  meaixlngful  sense  of  the  term.  There  Is 
no  free  press.  There  is  no  freedom  of  be- 
lief. There  is  no  freedom  of  choice  to  work. 
Himaan  resources  are  regimented  for  pro- 
duction as  if  they  were  so  many  tons  of  steel 
or  coal. 

The  Commiuiists  also  like  to  refer  In  their 
propaganda  to  their  respect  for  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  But  we  cannot  erase  from 
our  minds  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics, of  Bulgaria,  of  Hungary,  of  Poland, 
of  Czechoslovakia,  of  East  Germany.  All 
of  these  peoples  have  lost  the  right  to  di- 
rect their  own  destinies.  When  they  have 
tried  to  reassert  that  right,  they  have  been 
cruelly  suppressed.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
threats  of  subversion  in  other  countries. 

In  contrast,  our  country  has  moved  steadily 
forward  since  the  close  of  World  War  n  to 
further  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Our  most 
valued  export  is  still,  as  it  has  been  through- 
out otir  history,  the  concept  of  freedom  and 
humanity  for  which  our  Nation  stands.  We 
can  be  rightly  proud  that  the  first  postage 
stamps  Issued  by  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
turned  out  to  bear  the  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton. Lincoln.  FrankUn.  and  Hamilton,  side 
by  side  with  the  founders  of  the  new  Re- 
public. But  we  can  also  be  proud  of  the 
countless  ways  In  which  our  sharing  of 
know-how.  capital,  and  Just  plain  friend- 
liness during  recent  years  has  helped 
strengthen  the  basis  of  fellowship  and  un- 
derstanding throughout  the  free  world. 
This  is  brotherhood  in  action. 


Farewell  Appearance  of  J.  J.  Sinf  k,  **Mx. 
India,"  Before  the  Far  East  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreifn  Affairs 
Committee  To  Give  His  Views 
United  States-Indian  Relations 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKNNSTLVAXX* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1959 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Singh,  the  president  of  the  India  League, 
l8  leaving  the  United  States  and  return- 
ing to  his  native  India.  Mr.  Singh,  or 
"J.  J."  as  he  Is  called,  has  made  many 
good  friends  here.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  some  of  the  many 


personal  tributes,  news  articles,  and  edi- 
torials that  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers and  those  that  were  received  on 
the  occasion  of  the  farewell  public  meet- 
ing of  the  India  League  of  America,  held 
on  Wednesday,  February  11,  1959.  at  the 
Community  Church  of  New  York,  New 
York  City: 

Representative  Euanttil  Celues,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee' 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  member  of  the  executive  conunit- 
tee  of  the  league : 

"India  Leagtte  of  America. 
"New  York,  N.Y. 

"Deak  Friends  :  I  cannot  teU  you  how  much 
I  regret  not  being  able  to  be  with  you  at 
this  farewell  meeting  of  the  India  League  of 
America.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  saying  goodbye 
to  old  friends  by  proxy,  and  that  I  know 
is  no  way  of  revealing  the  depth  of  friend- 
ship and  regard  I  have  felt  for  the  members 
of  the  India  League.  I  wish  I  could  be  with 
you  to  teU  you  of  the  personal  satisfaction 
I  have  gained  from  my  association  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  work  of  the  India  League. 

"I  want  to  single  out  from  among  the 
many  friends  in  the  India  League  the  one 
with  whom  I  have  worked  closest  and  who 
has  given  me  so  much  of  his  time  and 
thought  when  there  was  work  I  could  do  as 
a  friend  of  India  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
J.  J.  Singh  has  l^een  a  source  of  strength  and 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us;  a  man  of  dedication 
to  his  principles;  a  sturdy  ambassador  of 
good  will  for  India.  I  remember  the  work 
we  did  together  In  accomplishing  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  that  removed  the  ob- 
noxious India  Exclusion  Act  from  our  statute 
books  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  natural- 
ization of  Indians  resident  in  the  United 
States. 

"Though  he  is  leaving  otir  midst.  1  know 
that  our  paths  will  cross  again. 

"We  who  are  the  friends  of  India  wUl  not 
forget  for  one  moment  that  a  crucial  role 
in  world  history  Is  now  being  played  by  the 
people  of  India.  India  must  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  prove  to  the  world  that  free- 
dom and  economic  opportunity  can  exist 
side  by  side  and  that  it  is  not  mandatory 
that  freedom  of  a  people  must  necessarily 
exclude  its  economic  weU  being,  or  that  eco- 
nomic progress  can  only  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  freedcnn.  This  is  the  teet  man- 
kind faces  In  these  troubled  times  end  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  aU  testing  fore- 
grounds is  the  subcontinent.  It  is  not  a 
choice,  it  is  a  must  that  we,  in  the  United 
States,  give  economic  aid  to  Inula,  help  to 
increase  her  trade,  and  help  to  finance  her 
new  Industries.  That  we  have  so  far  failed 
to  recognize  the  Importance  of  India  to  the 
development  of  a  free  society  everywhere  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  of  the  $20  bU- 
Uon  of  trade  that  the  United  States  carries 
on,  only  $500  million  relates  to  India.  Yet 
India  gives  us  the  mica,  the  Jute,  the  man- 
ganese, the  spices  that  we  otirselves  must 
have  In  the  development  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  progress.  To  India  we 
look  for  the  attributes  of  charity  and  com- 
passion, steeped  as  she  Is  In  spiritual 
strength.  We  In  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  take  our  eyes  away  from  the  In- 
dian scene.  I  have  witnessed  tar  myself  In 
my  visit  to  India  the  heartbreaking  prob- 
lems that  face  her.  I  have  seen,  too,  the 
tremendous  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
Tillages.  The  intelligence  and  sensitivity  ot 
her  leadership,  her  men  and  women  of  dedl 
cation  and  sacrifice  have  left  a  deep  impredo 
on  me.  The  world  watches  the  struggles  of 
a  free  people  of  India  and  the  progress  made 
under  that  freedom  as  against  the  brutal  to- 
talitarianism of  Communist  China.  In  a 
sense  then  I  say — and  I  repeat — ^that  herein 
lies  the  test  tube  of  whence  our  civilization 
shall  go. 
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"I  shall  mlas  you  all,  but  I  must  leave  you 
with  the  assurance  that  my  work  and  friend- 
ship for  India  shall  continue  unabated. 
"Sincerely  and  hopefvQly, 

"Emanukl  Cellkr." 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Washington. 
D.C.,  member  of  the  national  advisory  board 
of  the  league: 

"DXAR  Mr.  Singh:  It  was  with  deep  regret 
that  1  received  the  news  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  India  League  in  your  letter  of  January 
29. 

"The  work  done  by  the  organization,  and 
particularly  yourself,  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  better  understanding  of 
India  by  people  In  the  United  States. 
Through  your  efforts,  many  Americans  have 
seen  the  cloce  klndshlp  between  the  people 
of  your  country  and  ours  as  we  both  struggle 
toward  our  common  goals  of  freedom  and 
peace. 

"My  sorrow  at  your  departure  from  our 
shores  Is  tempered  by  my  admiration  for 
your  accomplishments.  I  wish  you  God- 
speed in  whatever  you  put  your  many 
talents  to  In  your  native  land. 
"Tours  faithfully, 

"W.  O.  Douglas." 
Mr.    James    A.   Parley,    former   Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States : 

"Dear  Mr.  Singh:  I  read  with  interest  and 
regret  the  article  in  the  January  18  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  relative  to  your  deci- 
sion to  return  to  your  home  in  India  after 
33  years  in  the  United  States. 

"I  can  well  understand  yours  and  your 
wife's  desire  to  get  back  to  India  again  not 
only  for  your  own.  but  for  your  children's 
sake.  You  have  been  a  very  worthwhile  resi- 
dent of  our  city  and  have  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
you.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  visit  with  you 
and  like  all  of  your  friends,  hate  to  see  you 
leave. 

"May  I  extend  to  you  every  good  wish  for 
success,  health  and  happiness  in  your  home 
country. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"James  A.  Farlet." 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbricht.  chairman.  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C.: 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter  of  the 
31st.  I  regret  that  you  are  retiring  and  re- 
tiirnlng  to  India,  but  you  can  rest  assured 
that  you  have  made  a  great  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  your  country  in 
An^rlca  during  these  past  years. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"J.  W.  PULBRIGHT." 

Representative  James  G.  Pulton,  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  member  of  the  national 
advisory  board  of  the  league: 

"Dear  J.  J.:  As  a  personal  friend,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  add  my  comments  on  your  valued 
contribution  to  the  growing  friendship  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States,  which  I 
believe  will  be  one  of  the  decisive  factors  In 
world  affairs  In  the  next  generation.  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  keep  me  advised  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, when  there  are  matters  which  you 
think  should  be  brought  to  my  attention  In 
order  to  maintain  this  friendship  which  has 
been  growing  steadily  through  such  a  difficult 
period. 

"With   personal  regards  and  beat   wishes, 
"Sincerely. 

"Jim  Pulton." 

Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham,  U.N.  representative 
In  India  and  Pakistan,  member  national  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  league : 

"Dear  Mr.  Singh:  I  regret  your  leaving  us 
and  wish  you.  Mrs.  Singh  and  your  family 


every  happiness  In  your  return  to  your  native 
land.  You  have  been  a  real  nonofflclal  but 
effective  ambassador  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  will  deeply  miss  you 
here. 

"With  high  esteem  and  warm  regards  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Singh  from  Mrs.  Graham  and 
me, 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Prank  Graham." 

Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  minister  emeritus 
of  the  Community  Church  of  New  York, 
member  of  the  national  advisory  board  of 
the  league: 

"Dear  Mr.  Singh  :  This  Is  melancholy  news 
you  send  me  in  your  letter  of  the  29th — 
melancholy  for  us  who  lose,  by  yovir  return 
to  India,  and  are  deprived  of  your  presence 
and  work  here  In  the  hour  of  India's  con- 
tinuing need  in  the  vast  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, but  happy  for  you  and  your  wife 
who  return  to  your  beloved  country  to  serve 
the  great  cause  there,  as,  for  so  many  years, 
you  served  it  here  In  America. 

"Your  work  here  cm  behalf  of  India's  lib- 
erty has  been  truly  remarkable.     You  have 
fvmctloned  in  various  capacities  as  scholar, 
teacher,  propagandist,  orator,  and  advocate, 
of  a  nation's  caxise,  and  all  of  these  upon 
the   highest  level   of   Integrity,   honor,   and 
resourceful  leadership.     You  have  been  like 
the  watchman  on  the  towers,  always  alert, 
always    fearless,    militant,    and    courageous. 
It's  easy  to  see  why  we  shall  miss  you.  for 
India    is   still   In   critical    times,   and   where 
shall  we  look  for  the  guidance  and  tireless 
service    which    constituted    always    so    large 
a  measure  of  our  own  strength?    But,  as  I 
have  said,  what  America  loses  here  is  straight- 
way gained  by  India,  and  thus  made  a  con- 
tinuing labor  on  behalf  of  your  heroic  people. 
"I  am  deeply  sorry  that,  because  of  illness, 
I  shall  be  unable  to  participate  in,  or  even 
be  present  at,  the  fiu-ewell  meeting  arranged 
for  February  11  ucxt;.    I  take  pleasvire,  there- 
fore,  in  accepting  your   invitation  to   send 
you    a    message    of    farewell    which,    in    due 
course.  I  shall  forward  to  you.     It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  you  and  to  admire  you. 
and  to  share  with  Joy  in  your  work.    I  should 
count  it  my  great  fortune  that,   thanks  to 
your  courtesy.  I  may  send  you  this  message 
of  farewell,  for  which  you  ask. 

"With  renewed  greetings,  and  all  best 
wishes.   I  remain, 

"Very  sincerely   yours. 

"John  Hatnss  Holmes." 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  publisher.  Time-Life- 
Fortune,  member  national  advisory  board  of 
the  league: 

"Dear  J.  J.:  As  I  prepare  to  leave  for  Ari- 
zona, for  a  period  of  concentrated  reading, 
thinking,  and  writing,  I  learn  that  in  my 
absence  there  will  occiu'  the^  valedictory 
meeting  of  the  India  League  of' America.  I 
learn,  too,  that  you  are  soon  to  leave  us  and 
return  to  India.  The  two  facts  add  up  to  a 
tautology,  for  it  Is  impossible  to  imagine  an 
India  League  without  J.  J.,  and  vice  versa. 

•'While  I  may  not  have  been  a  regular 
participant  in  the  work  of  the  league.  I  am 
proud  of  my  association  with  it  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board,  and  I  am  specifically 
proud  of  certain  of  the  league's  achievements. 
Two  examples  come  to  mind.  One  is  the 
securing  of  UNRRA  relief  for  the  victims  of 
the  Bengal  famine  in  1943.  The  other  is  the 
act  of  Congress  enabling  Indians  to  become 
American  citizens.  It  will  always  be  a  cause 
for  gratlflcation  to  me  that  my  wife,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  was  a  sponsor  of  that 
law. 

"Of  course,  when  one  speaks  of  the  India 
Lettgue'B  activities  in  these  and  other  good 
causes,  one  speaks  mostly  of  J.  J.  Singh,  who 
brought  the  organization  to  life  exactly  20 
years  ago.  You  have  been  good  for  us  Ameri- 
cans,   You  learned  our  democratic  processes 


better  than  most  of  us  and  employed  them 
wisely  and  constructively.  You  have  been  a 
good  friend  and.  particularly  since  your  mar- 
riage to  the  enchanting  Maltl,  an  ornament 
to  our  society. 

"I  know  that  my  colleagues  In  Time,  Inc., 
are  toasting  you  and  Mrs.  Singh  at  a  party  In 
our  offices  In  mid-February.  I  deeply  regret 
that  I  shall  be  absent.  In  case  I  am  not 
back  In  New  York  In  time  to  speak  directly 
with  you,  here  are  my  regretful  farewells  to 
the  J.  J.  Slnghs.  and  ray  hopes  that  you.  as 
an  incorrigible  ambassador,  will  visit  us  soon 
again. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Henrt  R.  Luce." 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  the  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  member  of  the  national  advisory 
board  of  the  league : 

"Dear  Mr.  Singh:  It  Is  with  deep  regret, 
because  of  conflicting  dates  out  In  South 
Dakota  In  connection  with  the  observance  of 
the  150th  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
I  cannot  be  with  you  for  the  farewell  public 
meeting  being  sponsored  by  the  India  League 
of  America  in  New  York  City  on  February  11. 

"It  is  with  even  greater  regret  that  I 
learned  that  the  Indian  League  of  America  Is 
being  dissolved  and  It  Is  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  your 
decision  to  return  to  your  native  country. of 
India.  You  have  served  both  India  and 
America  well  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  your 
self-assigned  responsibility  as  'Indian  Am- 
bassador without  portfolio.' 

"Knowing  you  as  I  do.  I  am  sure  that 
once  you  are  back  in  India  your  service  to 
both  countries  will  continue  to  be  significant 
and  that  you  will  do  much  to  bring  about 
In  India  better  understanding  of  America 
and  the  free  way  of  life  which  It  exempllhes 
and  symbolizes.  The  future  of  India  is  with 
the  free  world  and  I  know  that  you  ••'111 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of 
India  the  continuing  Importance  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  free  world  In  the  development 
of  policies  and  programs  designed  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  communism,  and  the 
dangers  to  peace  which  the  expansion  of 
communism  necessarily  provides. 
"With  every  best  wish.  I  am, 
"Cordially  yours, 

"Karl  E.  Munot, 

"US.  Senator." 

Hon.  William  M.  Rountree,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Washington.  DC: 

"Dear  Mr.  Singh:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  January  31.  1959.  1  share  your  regret 
that  the  India  League  of  America  has  de- 
cided to  end  Its  long  service  for  the  cause 
of  Indian-American  friendship.  I  am  happy 
to  enclose  a  message  on  the  work  done  by 
the  league  which  you  may  wish  to  use  at 
the  final  meeting. 

"Your  own  efforts  will  be  long  remembered 
and  your  presence  In  the  United  States  will 
be  missed.  Even  though  you  are  ending  your 
work  here.  I  am  glad  that  we  will  have  In 
your  person  In  India  a  firm  friend  of  the 
United  States  who  will  continue  to  work  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
our  two  countries. 
"Sincerely. 

"William  M.  Rountree. 

"Assistant  Secretary.'* 

"To  the  India  Leagxie  of  America: 

"It  Is  with  a  sense  of  regret  that  I  send 
these  farewell  greetings  to  the  India  League 
of  America  on  the  occasion  of  Its  last  meet- 
ing. The  league  can  be  proud  of  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  close  and  friendly  relations 
which  exist  between  India  and  the  United 
States.  I  am  confident  that,  even  though 
the  league  itself  will  no  longer  exist,  its  work 
will  be  continued  by  the  Individuals  who 
were  members  of  the  organization.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  do  our 
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utmost  to  strive  for  an  ever  l.vger  measure 
of  friendship  and  understanding  between  our 
two  coxin  tries. 

"WnxiAM  M.  Rouimn, 

"Assistant  Secretary." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17,  1950] 

The  city  bade  a  fond  farewell  yesterday  to 
Sirdar  Jagjlt  Singh,  Indian's  unofficial  am- 
bassador, who  has  been  supporting  the  cause 
of  his  homeland  In  New  York  for  the  last  33 
years. 

Mr.  Singh— "sirdar-  Is  a  Sikh  honortflc 
roughly  equivalent  to  "captain" — was  the 
guect  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  sponsored  by  Mayor  Wagner 
and  paid  for  by  the  Indian  League  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Singh  Is  Its  president.  He  Is  leav- 
ing for  retirement  in  New  Dellii  on  March  8. 

Mr.  Singh,  or  "J.  J."  as  he  is  known,  re- 
ceived a  scroll  from  Mayor  Wagner  citing  him 
for  distinguished  and  exceptional  service  to 
the  city. 

The  citation  noted  that  Mr.  Singh  "has 
accomplished  so  much  in  furthering  mutual 
friendship  and  understanding  between  the 
people  of  India,  his  native  land,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  his  adopted  land 
for  33  years." 

Representative  Emanuel  Cellxr.  Brooklyn 
Democrat  and  chairman  of  ttie  House  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  praised  his  old 
friend  for  his  efforts  at  United  States-Indian 
understanding  even  during  da:'k  periods. 

Mr.  Singh,  who  said  that  be  considered 
himself    a    New    Yorker,    promised    that    he 


would  tell  his  people  "about  the  greatness, 
kindness  and  decency  oX  the  American 
people." 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Feb. 17, 19691 

The  UNomcTAL  Ambassador 

Bfony  friends  of  India  will  be  saddened  by 
the  news  that,  after  22  years  of  promoting 
friendship  and  understanding  between  our 
two  countries,  the  India  League  of  America 
Is  being  disbanded  and  Its  president,  J.  J. 
Singh,  is  taking  his  family  back  to  India. 

The  league's  membership  has  never  been 
large,  but  Its  work,  largely  carried  on  through 
Mr.  Singh's  personal  diplomacy  and  his  tire- 
less lobbying  and  letterwrltlng,  has,  in  a 
quiet  way,  helped  considerably  to  bring  about 
a  greater  American  understanding  of  the 
vastly  lmp<H-tant  but  long  mysterious  giant 
of  the  East. 

The  fact  that  ISr.  Singh's  departure  has 
signaled  the  dissolution  of  the  league  is  an 
eloquent  measure  of  his  personal  contribu- 
tion to  It.  The  league  hopes  that  another 
organization  (Mr.  Singh  suggests  the  Asia 
Society)  will  carry  on  its  work.  As  for  un- 
official ambassador  Singh  himself,  whose  re- 
turn to  India  after  33  years  here  Is  prompted 
by  family  considerations,  his  enthusiasm  re- 
mains undlmmed,  and  It  perhaps  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  he  will  be  as  effective  an 
interptreter  of  the  United  States  to  his  coun- 
trjrmen  as  be  has  been  an  Interpreter  of 
India  to  Americans. 


[From  the  New  YcH-k  Times,  February   18, 
1959] 

An  UNomciAL  Envot 

In  giving  a  farewell  luncheon  for  J.  J. 
Singh.  Mayor  Wagner  has  recognized  the  dis- 
tinguished part  that  this  unofficial  envoy 
from  India  has  played  in  the  life  of  our  com- 
munity. We  hope  that  It  Is  not  farewell 
but  merely  au  revoir,  and  that  J.  J. — as  he 
is  affectionately  known  to  thousands  of 
Americans — will  come  back  to  visit  soon  and 
often. 

After  33  years  in  this  country  Mr.  Singh 
has  decided  to  take  his  charming  family  back 
to  his  native  India  and  to  retire  there.  No 
one  who  knows  him  can  accept  the  idea  of 
his  retiring  without  the  broadest  reserva- 
tion. He  will  continue  to  work  on  behalf  of 
his  country  and  on  behalf  of  better  under- 
standing between  India  and  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  he  may  even  form  an  Ameri- 
ca League  In  India,  since  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  India  League  here  for  20  years 
and  as  he  leaves  the  India  League  has  dis- 
banded, saying  "mission  accomplished." 

He  has  been  singularly  successful  in  pre- 
senting the  cause  of  his  people  to  this  coun- 
try. One  reason  is  that  he  has  tmderstood 
and  liked  Americans  and  made  them  like 
him.  His  ubanity,  good  humor,  common 
sense,  and  patriotic  devotion  have  endeared 
him  to  everyone  who  had  reason  to  know 
him. 

J.  J.  Singh  has  been  an  honor  to  India 
and  a  most  pleasant  vistor  here.  More  like 
him  would  do  us  all  good. 
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Thursday,  February  26,  1959 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,*  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  In  all  the  bewilderment 
of  the  world's  fiery  strife,  our  burdened 
hearts  seek  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  Thy 
healing  presence. 

In  these  sacred  weeks  of  meditation 
and  introspection  over  which  is  the 
shadow  of  a  waiting  cross,  grant  us  the 
grace  to  heed  the  summons  to  spiritual 
discipline,  to  the  development  of  Inner 
strength,  and  to  the  nurture  of  the  flow- 
ering plants  of  reverence  and  of  a  child- 
like trtisl. 

Thou  only  art  our  strong  tower  and 
sure  defense  amid  the  flood  of  mortal  ills 
prevailing.  Though  the  host  of  a  pagan 
cult  encamp  against  us,  in  this  will  we  be 
confldent:  Thou  makest  the  devices  of 
the  wicked  of  none  effect;  for  the  coimsel 
of  the  Lord  standeth  forever,  the  thought 
of  His  loving  heart  to  all  generations. 

O  Master  Divine,  in  all  the  strife  ot 
these  dark  days,  keep  our  hearts  with 
Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manspteld.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
February  23,  1059.  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  ON  PARTTCTPATION  IN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  85) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy: 


BfESSAOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  o^  his 
secretaries.  > 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State 

I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act.  the  first  annual  re- 
port covering  the  UJ5.  participation  in 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
for  the  year  1957.  in  addition  to  the  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Agency's  Prepara- 
tory Commission,  which  functioned  from 
October  26.  1956.  to  October  1.  1957. 

I  do  so  with  great  satisfaction  because 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  resulted  from 
this  Government's  initiative  in  1953  in 
calling  for  an  international  cooperative 
program  to  bring  the  incalculable  bene- 
fits of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
to  all  mankind  and  to  prevent  the  diver- 
sion of  fissionable  material  from  peace- 
ful to  destructive  purposes. 

The  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion and  the  initial  activities  of  the 
Agency  itself  were  necessarily  concerned 
with  administrative  problems.  These  In- 
cluded organization  and  recruitment  of 
staff;  initial  financing  and  the  scale  of 
contributions;  and  establishing  appro- 
priate relations  with  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations 
concerned  with  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  In  addition,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  outline  a  meaningful  and  re^- 
istic  program  for  the  Agency  to  tmder- 
take  in  its  early  years. 


De!?pite  the  need  to  concentrate  on 
initial  organizational  matters,  the  Agency 
made  considerable  progress,  during  the 
few  months  of  1957  that  it  was  in  exist- 
ence, in  developing  its  substantive  pro- 
gram through  the  creation  of  a  fellow- 
ship and  scholarship  fund  and  initial 
consideration  of  offers  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials. 

Since  substantial  progress  was  made 

i^^^ward    completing    the    organizational 

f:     ^phase  of  the  Agency's  activities  in  1957, 


it  was  anticipated  that  increasing  atten- 
tion would  be  given  in  1958  to  matters 
involving  the  Agency's  program! 

The  first  Director  General  of  the 
Agency  Is  Mr.  W.  Sterling  Cole,  formerly 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Congress, 
who  relinquished  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  assume  the  respon- 
sible position  of  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  Agency.  The  United  States 
remains  pledged  to  make  every  effort  to 
assist  the  Agency  in  achieving  its  high 
purpose. 

DWIGHT  D.    ElSEKHOWKR. 

The  Whitk  House.  February  25.  1959. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  6, 
Public  Law  754.  8l8t  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Staggeks, 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Merkow,  of 
New  Hampshire,  as  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Records  Council,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 601.  Public  Law  250,  77th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Simpsoh 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a   member  of  the 
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Committee  To  Investigate  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,    to    flU    the    existing    vacancy 

thereon.  ^    ^i.  i.    *w 

The  message  annotmced  that  tne 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  5)  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  committee  print  en- 
titled "Briefing  on  the  Investment  Act." 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  198)  to  provide  for  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Robert  V.  Fleming  as  citizen 
regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  miessage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  234.  84th  Congress, 
entitled  "The  Prayer  Room  In  the  U.S. 
Capitol";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  committee  print  entitled  "Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Veterans'  Benefits." 


statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The      PRESIDENT      pro      tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  198)  to 
provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Rob- 
ert V.  Fleming  as  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  oU  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


FILING  OP  REPORT  BY  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  SPACE  AND  AS- 
TRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esidAit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Space  and  Astronautics 
have  until  March  15,  1959.  to  file  its  re- 
port to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  234,  84th  Congress, 
entitled  "The  Prayer  Room  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol": 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  fifty-four  thousand  two  hundred  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Document  Num- 
bered 234,  Elgty-fourth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  'The  Prayer  Room  in  the 
United  States  Capitol',  of  which  forty-four^ 
thoxisand  one  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate." 

H.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  committee  print  entitled  "Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Veterans'  Benefits": 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  committee  print 
entitled  "Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Vet- 
erans' Benefits'." 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Production  and  Stabilization  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Monopoly  and 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  proceedings  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  Monday  next  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  routine 
business.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Contracts  roR  Expirimcntal  or 
Research  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
^Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  covering  the  contracts  nego- 
tiated by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  its  predecessor,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
during  the  period  July  1,  1958,  to  December 
31,  1958  (with  an  accompany  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Okla- 
homa 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Biireau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  Walnut  Creek. 
Kans.  and  Nebr.;  Gray's  Creek,  Miss.;  upper 
Wabash.  Ohio;  and  Salt  Creek,  Okla.  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  or  Section   608(b)    or  Fedkrai. 
Crop  Insitrance  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  508(b)  of  the  Federal  Crop 


Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7  US.C.  1808) 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com« 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Award  or  Certain  Dxcrxxs  and  CRXDrrs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Commandant  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  School  to  award 
appropriate  degrees  and  credlU  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Naval  ROTC  Puoht  Training 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
progress  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of 
the  ROTC  training  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 

PROCtniEMENT    ACTIONS 

A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement),  uansmlttlng.  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  research  and  de- 
velopment procurement  actions  of  $50.(XX) 
and  over,  covering  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Working  Capital  Funds.  Depart- 
ment op  Dsfrnsb 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
setting  forth  the  financial  condition  of  work- 
ing capital  funds  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  of  June  30.  1958.  and  the  results  of 
their  operation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Notice  or  Proposed  Disposition  or 
Ptrethhom  Extract 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  a  proposed  disposition  of  66.000 
pounds  of  pyrethrimi  (20  percent)  extract 
now  held  In  the  national  stockpile  (wtlh  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Estimated  Obligations  or  Smau. 
Business  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  re- 
flecting estimated  obligations  by  principal 
activities  of  that  Administration,  for  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31.  1958 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Liquidation  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Li- 
quidation Fund — Treasury  Department  Ac- 
tivities, for  the  period  ended  December  31, 
1958  (with  an  accomi}anylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Nomination   or  Francis  F.   Healt 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Francis  F.  Healy 
for  reappointment  as  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  t0~~" 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Report  on  State  or  the  Fxmakcce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on 


the  state  of  the  finances,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Increase     or     Dutt-Freb     Allowance     worn 
Articles  Acquired  Abroad 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Increase  the  duty-free  allowance  for  ar- 
ticles acquired  abroad  by  n^sldents  of  the 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Extension  or  Certain  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities to  Judges  or  International 
Court     op    Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Se<;retary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
to  Judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice (with  an  accompanjrlng  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations. 

Atrorr  Report  on  Custodianship  Functions. 
OrriCE  or  Treasurer  of  the  Unh-ed  States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  custodianship 
functions.  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  Treasury  Department,  fiscal 
year  1957  (with  an  accompanjing  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Audit  Report  on  Revolving  Fund  Opera- 
tions, Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  or 
the  Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  revolving  fund  op- 
erations. Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Func- 
tions), Department  of  the  Army,  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1.  1953.  through  June  30.  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  FEASiBiLrrT  or  Consoudatinc 
Submarinb  Supplt  Omci  Wrrn  Ships 
Parts  Control  Crnter 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  ot 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  consolidat- 
ing the  Submarine  Supply  Office  with  tbe 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Department  pf 
the  Navy,  dated  February  1959  (with  an  a*;- 
companylng  report):  to  the  Committee  o: 
Government  Operations. 

AuDrr  Report  on   Burlet   and  Flue-Cured 
Tobacco  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  burley  and  flue- 
cured  tobacco  price  support  and  agricultural 
adjustment  programs  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  and  review  of  warehouse  tobacco 
sales  in  Kentucky,  Commodity  BtablllEation 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1956-67 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  Examination  or  Pricing  or  Cer- 
tain Landing  Gears  Purchased  bt  Depart- 
ment or  THE  An  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  pric- 
ing of  landing  gears  purchased  from  Menasco 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bvirbank,  Calif.,  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  prime  contrac- 
tors, dated  February  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Ck>minittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Leasing  or  Buii.x>nfGs  roR  Use  of  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of 
profKJsed  legislation  to  authorize  contracts 
for  the  leasing  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (wltL  an 


accompany   paper);    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

Revision  or  Boundaries  or  Wright  Brothers 
National  Memorial,  North  Carolina 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial,  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

Report  or  Anthracite  Mine- Water  Control 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  anthracite  mine-water  control  program, 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Assistance  to  Klamath  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  re- 
volving loan  fund  for  Indians  to  assist  Kla- 
math Indians  during  the  period  for  terminat- 
ing Federal  supervision  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Donation  of  Certain   Federal   Propertt  in 
State  of  New  Mexico 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  donate  to  the  Pueblo  of  Isleta 
certain  Federal  property  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  of  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, covering  its  accomplishments  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  or  Aliens — 
Withdrawal  or  Names 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names 
of  certain  aliens  from  reports  relating  to 
aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  suspend- 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Proceedings  or  Annual  Meeting 
or  Jxtdicial  Conference  or  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Washington. 
D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  the  p>roceedlngs  of  the  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  Washington.  D.C..  Sep- 
tember 17-19.  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  for  Reserve  OmcERS 
Association 

A  letter  from  the  executive  director.  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  audit  report  of  March  31.  1958.  for 
that  association  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  or  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or 
1938,  Rblattno  to  Review  or  Minimttm 
Wage  Recommendations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  minimum  wage 
recommendations  of  Industry  committees 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  or  UJ8.  Commissioner  or  Education 

A  letter  from  the   Secretary  of   Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  on  the  administration 
of  Public  Laws  874  and  815,  81st  Congress, 
as  amended,  including  a  detailed  statement 
of  receipts  and  disbursements,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an  accom- 
pan3rlng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Report    on     Positions    Fiu.ed    in    ClatTAiir 
Grades  of  Classification  Act  of   1949 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  posi- 
tions filled  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  in  grades  OS-16.  17.  and  18  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Ck>minittee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Appropriations  for  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

A  letter,  dated  February  18,  1959,  from  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager 
(congressional).  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.,  relating  to  letter  of 
February  17,  1959,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  transmitting 
proposed  legislation  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1960.  and  re- 
questing that  the  aforesaid  be  replaced  with 
the  enclosures  In  this  letter  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee oa  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Two  }oint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  9 
"Joint    memorial    of    the    Senate    and    the   , 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of   * 
Montana  to  the  President  of  the  United    f 
States;    to    the    Congress    of    the    United    \ 
States;  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the    - 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Honorable 
VS.  Senators  James  E.  Murrat  and  Mikx 
Mansfield;   and  to  the  honorable  Repre- 
sentatives in   Congress   Lee  Metcalf  and 
LeRot  Anderson;  requesting  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  activate  and  utilize 
the  facilities  of  Fort  Missoula  at  Missoula, 
Mont.,  as  a  regular  Army  post,  or  if  such 
is  not  presently  possible,  to  keep  said  post 
intact,  maintained,  and  under  considera- 
tion for  future  use 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  for- , 
merly  established   a  military  reservation  in 
Missoula   County,   Mont.,   which  was  legally 
denominated  Fort  Missoula;  and 

"Whereas  Fort  Missoula  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est small  Army  posts  in  the  Nation  and  the 
only  remaining  fort  in  this  State  it  should 
not  be  aUowed  to  stand  idle  and  go  to  ruin 
as  has  occurred  at  times  during  the  past;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Missoula,  through 
John  Bonner,  E.  E.  Hershey,  and  the  Missoula 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  heretofore  do- 
nated substantial  areas  of  land  to  the  United 
States  for  the  reservation  at  Fort  Missoula; 
and 

"Whereas  after  many  land  disposals  since 
1942  the  main  reservation  still  consists  of 
approximately  500  acres  plus  a  la«ge  firing 
range  and  a  timber  tract  both  being  admin- 
istered by  another  department  of  the  Oot- 
emment;  and 
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"Wlxercaa  as  a  branch  of  Camp  Hanford, 
Wash.,  little  use  la  being  made  of  the  facili- 
ties which  Include  permanent  type  build- 
ings with  a  capacity  of  approximately  500 
ofDcers  and  men;  and 

"Whereas  prior  to  last  year  when  Mon- 
tana Headquarters  (U.S.  Army  Reserve)  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.,  most  of 
the  biUldlngs  had  been  renovated  and  roads, 
lawns,  and  walks  replaced  or  repaired;  and 

"Whereas  considering  current  budegtary 
restrictions  governing  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  this  fine  old  post,  the  last  in  Montana, 
located  in  one  of  our  country's  more  favor- 
able climates  and  scenic  valle3rs  and  favored 
by  the  citizens  and  Army  personnel  alike, 
might  well  be  active:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  36th  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Montana  of  1959,  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring, memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  thereof,  that  Port  Mis- 
soula, at  Missoula,  Mont.,  be  activated  and 
utilized  by  some  regular  unit  of  the  United 
States  armed  services  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  that  if  this  be  not  presently  possible, 
the  said  Port  Missoula  be  kept  Intact,  main- 
tained and  seriously  conjsidered  for  future 
uses;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
submitted  by  Prank  Murray,  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  State  of  Montana,  to  each 
of  the  Individuals  and  departments  named 
In  the  title  of  this  memorial. 

"John  J.  MacDonald, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Paxtl  Cannon, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

"House  Joint  Memorial  10 
"Joint  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Honorable  James  E.  Murray 
and  the  Honorable  Mike  MANsriEU).  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Montana;  the  Hon- 
orable Lee  Metcalt  and  the  Honorable 
LeRot  Andehson,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Montana;  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  urging  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enact  legislation  granting 
pensions  to  World  War  I  veterans  as  here- 
tofore done  for  the  Spanish -American  vet- 
erans and  veterans  of  other  prior  wars  of 
the  United  States 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  36th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  to  honor  the 
veterans  of  the  wars  of  the  United  States  by 
granting  assistance  to  them  in  their  declin- 
ing years,  by  pensions,  all  in  consideration  of 
their  military  services  in  defense  of  our 
country;  and 

"Whereas  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  States  have  attained  an  average 
of  approximately  65  years;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  and 
is  aiding  many  foreign  countries  in  restoring 
their  economy  and  otherwise;  and 

"Whereas  such  aid  has  not  only  been  and 
is  being  extended  to  our  former  cobelllger- 
ents,  but  also  to  nations  with  which  we 
formerly  were  at  war;  and 

"Whereas  a  grateful  nation  should  reward, 
as  heretofore,  its  defenders  who  served  here 
and  abroad  for  a  mere  pittance  of  pay,  and 
lost  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
panded economy  due  to  war.  but  sacrlfled 
their  professions  and  jobs:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  (the  senate  jointly 
concurring  therein) .  That  it  is  tirged  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 


enact  legislation  granting  pensions  to  World 
War  I  veterans  as  heretofore  for  the  Spanish- 
American  veterans  and  the  veterans  of  other 
prior  wars  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  Montana  delegation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"John  J.  MacDonald, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Paul  Cannon, 
-President  of  the  Senate." 
Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"Joint  memorial  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates;  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Murray  and  the  Honor- 
able Mtke  Mansfield.  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Montana;  the  Honorable  Lce  Met- 
CAur  and  the  Honorable  LeRoy  Anouson, 
Representatives  from  the  SUte  of  Mon- 
tana; and  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  urging  such  remedial  action, 
through  Congress"  authority  over  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  as  will 
insiu^  continued  operation  of  the  free  tele- 
vision stations  in  Montana:  regulating 
companies  who  transmit  signals  to  feed 
cable  systems  from  outside  the  State  of 
Montana:  and  to  insure  the  continued  op- 
eration of  low  power  VHP  booster  stations, 
to  the  end  that  the  people  of  Montana  shall 
not  be  denied  the  advantageous  services  of 
a  Montana  system  of  free  television  broad- 
casting 

"Whereas  almost,  if  not  all,  people  in  com- 
munities and  farm  areas  within  the  State 
of  Montana  depend  upon  Montana  free  tele- 
vision stations  and  upon  low  power  VHP 
booster  stations  as  their  only  means  of  re- 
ceiving television  programs;  and. 

"Whereas  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  makes  it  impossible  for 
Montana  stations  to  reach  many  hundreds 
of  small  Montana  communities  and  the  use 
of  vUtra-hlgh  frequency  translator  stations 
Impractical,  If  Indeed  not  Impossible,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  expressed  by  compe- 
tent and  qualified  broadcast  engineers,  as 
well  as  by  certain  members  of  the  Federal 
Communlcatlqns  Commission;    and. 

"Whereas  It  is  economically  impossible  for 
these  communities  to  receive  cable  service 
from  one  of  the  so-called  CATV  systems  and 
impossible  for  the  areas  to  support,  construct 
or  operate  any  other  form  of  duly  authorized 
television  service  except  the  free  television 
stations  and  VHP  boosters  working  in  tan- 
dem; and. 

"Whereas  there  is  ample  proof  that  low 
power  VHP  booster  stations  can  be  regulated 
so  as  to  preclude  Interference  with  licensed 
television  services  or  other  services;  and  , 

"Whereas  If  the  present  policies  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  are 
permitted  to  continue,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce  is- 
sued December  26.  1958,  there  soon  may  not 
be  any  free  television  stations  remaining  in 
the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  other 
large  western  areas  to  wit: 

"The  undesirable  economic,  cultural,  po- 
litical, and  other  consequences  of  making 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho  tributary  to 
SF>okane,  southern  Idaho  dependent  upon 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Wyoming  and  western 
Nebraska  mere  adjuncts  to  Denver  should 
be  so  clear  as  to  require  no  elaboration — as 
well  as  similar  possibilities  with  respect  to 
Nevada,  parts  of  Texas,  the  Dakotas,  and 
possibly  other  areas;  and 


"Whereas,  the  free  television  station  at 
Helena  has  ceased  operations  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1;  the  free  television  sUtlon  at  Mis- 
soula has,  by  sworn  testimony,  sxistalned 
losses  exceeding  $140,000:  and  the  free  tele- 
vision stations  at  Butte  and  Great  Falls  dis- 
tinctly are  menaced;  the  poasiblllty  of  a 
blanked  out  free  television  State,  due  to 
Federal  Communications  Commission  poli- 
cies, may  be  closer  than  we  think;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  summarily  dismiss,  without 
formal  hearing.  Its  own  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  repeater  or  VHP  booster 
stations  operating  in  the  VHP  television  band 
of  frequency  assignment:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did.  on  December  31.  1958.  make 
formal  announcement  of  its  dismissal  of  pe- 
titions for  reconsideration;  and 

"Whereaa  the  question  of  regulation  of 
the  CATV  systems  has  been  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  since  1951. 
(see  December  26.  1958.  report  of  the  VB. 
Senate  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce)  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  still  refuses  to  take  action:  and 
"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  also  announce  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958.  that  all  VHP  booster  stations 
would  be  getting  a  period  of  90  days  In  which 
to  apply  for  conversion  to  ultra -high  fre- 
quency (UHF)  translators  or  some  other 
authorized  television  operation,  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so,  would  be  ordered  to  cease 
operation:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  (the  senate  con^ 
curring  herein).  That  this  general  assembly 
hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  such  remedial  action 
within  such  period  as  the  Congress  deems 
fit.  through  the  exercise  of  Its  authority  over 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  to 
insure  the  continued  operation  of  the  free 
television  stations  In  Montana,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  companies  who  transmit  signals  to 
feed  cable  systems  from  outside  the  State 
of  Montana,  and  the  continued  operation  of* 
low  power  VHP  booster  stations,  to  the  end 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana 
shall  not  be  denied  their  basic  right  to  have 
access  to  the  Informational,  educational.  In- 
spirational, cultural  and  entertainment 
service  of  a  Montana  system  of  free  tele- 
vision broadcasting:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
'and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  representing 
the  State  of  Montana  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
"John  J.  MacDonald, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Paul  Camnow, 
"President  of  the  Seriate." 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 
"Joint  memorial  by  the  Senate  of  the  36th 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana (the  house  of  representatives  con- 
cvuTing).  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  James  E.  MxntRAT. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Montana;  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield.  U.S.  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana; the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Con- 
gressman from  Montana;  the  Honorable 
LeRoy  Anderson,  Congressman  from  Mon- 
tana; and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  take  such  remedial  action 
as  deemed  necessary  to  preclude  the  clos- 
ing of  very  high  frequency  booster  stations 
necessary  for  television  reception  In  areaa 
of  the  State  of  Montana 
"Whereas  there  are  many  communities  and 
farm  areas  within  the  State  of  Montana, 
whose  people  depend  upon  low  power  very 


high  frequency  stations  as  their  only  means 
of  receiving  television  programs;  and 

"Whereas  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  large  number  of 
isolated  farm  homes,  ranch  homes,  and  small 
communities  makes  the  use  of  ultra-high 
frequency  translator  stations  impractical,  if 
indeed  not  impossible,  according  to  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  competent  and  qualified 
broadcast  engineers,  as  well  as  by  certain 
members  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  economically  impossible  for 
these  communities  and  farm  areas  to  sup- 
port, construct,  or  operate  any  other  form 
of  duly  authorized  television  service;  and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  low  power  very  high 
freqviency  booster  stations  would  deprive  not 
less  that  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana of  television  service;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  ample  proof  that  low 
power  very  high  frequency  booster  stations 
can  be  regulated  so  as  to  preclude  Interfer- 
ence with  licensed  television  services  or  com- 
mercial and  military  communications  and 
navigation  services;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  summarily  dismiss,  without 
formal  hearlrg,  Its  own  rulemnking  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  "repeater"  or  "booster* 
stations  op>f>ratlng  In  the  very  high  fre- 
quency television  band  of  frequency  assign- 
ments; and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  on  December  31.  1958.  make 
formal  announcement  of  Its  dismissal  of 
petitions  for  reconsideration,  including  those 
filed  by  the  Honorable  J.  Hugo  Aronson, 
Governor  of  I^^tana:  the  Honorable  James 
E.  Murray.  U.S.  Senator  from  Montana;  the 
Honorable  Mike  Mancfleld.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Montana;  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf.  Con- 
gressman from  Montana,  and  the  Honorable 
LeRoy  Anderson.  Congressman  from  Mon- 
tana, all  of  whom  sought  to  procure  reason- 
able rules  which  would  permit  the  continued 
operation  of  said  booster  stations  under  the 
regulatory  power  of  the  Federal  Oovernment; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  also  announce  on  December 
31,  1958,  that  all  booster  stations  would  be 
given  a  period  of  90  days  In  which  to  apply 
for  conversion  to  ultra  high  frequency  trans- 
lators or  some  other  authorized  television 
operation,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  would  be 
ordered  to  cease  operation:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  36th  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana  ithe 
house  of  representatives  concurring).  That 
the  senate  of  the  SUte  of  Montana  (the 
house  of  representatives  concurring),  hereby 
memorialize  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  rescind  Its  order  of  December 
31.  1958,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  such  remedial  action  within  such 
so-day  period  as  the  Congress  deems  fit 
through  the  exercise  of  its  authority  over 
the  Federal  Cooununlcations  Commission 
to  insure  the  continued  operation  of  low 
power  very  high  frequency  booster  stations, 
to  the  end  that  the  people  in  the  small  oom- 
munities  and  rural  areas  of  the  State  of 
Montana  shall  not  be  denied  their  basic  right 
to  equality  of  access  to  the  informational, 
educational.  Inspirational,  cultural,  and  en- 
tertainment services  of  the  American  system 
of  free  television:  and  be  it   urther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial of  the  36th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Montana; 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States;  the  Hon- 
orable James  E.  Murray,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Montana;  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  U  J3. 
Senator  from  Montana;  the  Honorable  Lee 
Metcalf,  Congressman  from  Montana;  the 
Honorable    LeRoy    Anderson,    Congressman 


from  Montana:  and  Mr.  John  C.  Doerfer. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

"Paul  Oaknoit, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"John  J.  MacDonald, 

"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  3 
"Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower:  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  James  E.  Murray  and  Mike 
Mansfield.  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Montana;  Lee  Metcalf  and  LeRoy  Ander- 
son, Representatives  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Montana;  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  UJ3.  Senate:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  UB.  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Wilber  M.  Brucker;  the  Chief  of  the 
CorfM  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  MaJ.  Oen.  E.  C.  Itschner;  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  Maurice  H.  Stans; 
urging  construction  of  Libby  Dam  in  two 
stages,  with  work  beginning  on  the  initial 
stage  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest  In  water  and 
water  resources  rising  In  the  United 
States;  and  requesting  sufficient  appropri- 
ations so  that  detailed  planning  and  de- 
sign work  can  begin  immediately 

"Whereas  Libby  Dam  site  is  located  In  Lin- 
coln County  in  western  Montana  and  Libby 
Dam  will  be  constructed  across  the  Kootenai 
River  some  15  miles  upstream  from  Libby, 
Mont.;  and 

"Whereas  preliminary  geological  and  engi- 
neering investigation  and  planning  of  the 
Libby  Dam  project  have  been  carefully  com- 
pleted and  the  findings  complied;  and 

"Whereas  Libby  Dam,  the  biggest  storage 
project  remaining  to  be  built  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  will  be  designed  to  provide  flood 
control,  hydroelectric  power,  recreation,  and 
navigation  benefits  to  Montana,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  Libby  project's  tremendous 
storage  of  water — 5.985,0(X)  acre-feet — would 
provide  valuable  flood  control  for  several 
hundred  miles  along  the  Kootenai  and  Co- 
lumbia Rivers  and  also  would  substantially 
aid  flood  control  and  navigation  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  below  Pasco,  Wash.;  and 

"Whereas  Libby  Dam  will  have  an  initial 
Installed  electric  generating  capacity  of  600,- 
(XX)  kilowatts,  an  ultimate  installation  of 
800.000  kilowatts  of  power,  which  Montana 
and  the  Northwest  need  to  bring  in  new  In- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas  Libby  Dam  storage  would  also 
firm  up  power  production  In  the  projects 
downstream  on  the  Columbia  River;  would 
provide  a  regulated  streamfiow  which  would 
add  805.000  kilowatts  to  the  production  at 
Orand  Coulee,  Chief  Joeeph.  McNary,  the 
Dalles,  and  Bonneville  Dams;  and 

"Whereas  no  other  proposed  single  dam 
on  the  Columbia  River  system  would  provide 
for  generation  of  as  much  salable  power  at 
site  and  downstream:  and 

"Whereas  the  rapidly  increasing  population 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation 
places  upon  this  generation  a  special  respon- 
sibility for  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
the  great  natural  resources  bestowed  upon 
this  country  by  divine  providence;  and 

"Whereas  any  lesser  development  of  the 
Libby  Dam  site  would  result  in  great  loss 
of  storage  capacity  and  both  at-site  and 
downstream  power  benefits,  which  can  create 
thousands  of  Jobs  urgently  needed  to  provide 
for  our  burgeoning  population  and  the  fu- 
ture defense  and  welfare  of  our  region  and 
the  Nation;  and 


"Whereas  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  isolated 
from  the  major  population  centers  of  the 
Nation  by  great  distances  and  high  freight 
rates  and  must  rely  upon  the  full  develop>- 
ment  of  Its  own  natural  resources  In  pro- 
viding for  Its  future  growth  and  economic 
welfare;  and 

"Whereas  hydroelectric  jwwer  is  the  only 
truly  inexhaustible  energy  resource  available 
to  a  civilization  whose  entire  futtire  growth 
and  economic  strength  will  be  Increasingly 
dependent  up>on  the  provision  of  adequate 
supplies  of  electric  energy;  and 

"Whereas  the  industrial  development  of 
Montana  and  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  large  amounts 
of  low-cost  power  made  available  by  the  full 
development  of  the  potential  of  the  Libby 
Dam  site;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana have  seen  In  the  examples  of  Hungry 
Horse  Dcun  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Flathead 
River  in  their  State  and  many  other  dams 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  Immense  bene- 
fits which  accrue  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
construction  of  such  great  projects,  not  only 
to  the  State  In  which  they  are  constructed 
but  also  to  the  entire  region  and  the  Nation; 
and 

"Whereas  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power 
from  Libby  Dam  represent  the  most  feasible 
source  of  funds  to  aid  In  the  rapid  construc- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  major  future 
Irrigation  projects  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
which  developments  can  provide  homes  for 
any  farm  families  which  may  be  displaced 
by  the  construction  of  Libby  Dam;  and 

"Whereas  large  amounts  of  storage  are  re- 
quired in  the  Columbia  River  and  Clark  Pork 
River  Basins  to  provide  adequate  protection 
against  the  seasonal  floods  which  periodi- 
cally cause  great  loss  of  life  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars"  worth  of  property, 
causing  great  hardship  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest:  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  large  storage  proj- 
ects planned  by  the  Army  Engineers  for  the 
control  of  floods  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  have  been  and  are  being  lost  due  to 
conflicting  uses  and  inadequate  development, 
so  that  it  is  seriously  doubtful  that  even 
the  minimum  flood  control  storage  require- 
ments of  the  region  can  be  met:  and 

"Whereas  Libby  Dam,  with  5.985,000  acre- 
feet  of  usable  storage  in  its  reservoir  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  great  storage  projects 
still  feasible  and  not  Involved  in  serious  con- 
troversy in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and 
can  provide  more  usable  flood  control  stor- 
age than  a  combination  of  all  the  other  fea- 
sible potential  projects  in  the  Clark  Pork 
River  Basin;  and 

"Whereas  Libby  Dam,  as  planned  and  au- 
thorized, must  have  the  approval  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission;  and 

"Whereas  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission has  for  years  been  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  project  and  says  it  will  not 
give  approval  until  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment's investigation  of  alternative  uses  of 
the  Kootenai  waters  In  Canada  has  been 
completed;  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  Canadian  proposals 
is  to  divert  part  of  the  Kootenai  River  flow 
into  the  Columbia  River  at  Canal  Flats.  In 
order  to  generate  additional  power  at  sites  In 
Cahada;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  diversion  would  mate- 
rially reduce  the  amotint  of  water  available 
for  storage  and  generation  at  the  proposed 
Libby  site,  and  could  reduce  the  amount  to 
the  point  where  Libby  dam  would  be  un- 
feasible; and 

"Whereas  in  orHer  to  protect  Montana's 
and  the  national  interest  in  water  and  wa- 
ter resources  rising  In  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  provide  for  at  least  partial  flood 
control  and  storage:   Not,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
That  the  Representatives  of  the  State  at 
Montana    In    the    Congress   of    the   United 
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states  be  targed  and  reqxiested  to  Introduce 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
urged  and  requested  to  enact  Into  law  an 
amendment  to  the  existing,  authorization  of 
the  Libby  project,  necessary  to  provide  for 
construction  in  two  stages,  the  first  backing 
water  up  to  the  international  boundary,  the 
second  to  be  added  when  agreement  Is 
reached  with  Canada:  be  It  lyrther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  provide  suiBclent  appro- 
priations so  that  detailed  planning  and  de- 
sign work  for  two-stage  construction  can 
begin  immediately  and  that  construction 
can  begin  as  soon  as  design  work  is  com- 
pleted; be  It  further 

'•Resolved.  That  the  amendment  Include 
reservation  of  a  block  of  power  for  Montana; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  assembly  request  the 
Congress.  In  making  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  the  Libby  project,  to  define 
the  compensations  that  shall  be  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  the  county  of  Lincoln  and  by  affected 
'Cities  and  school  districts  In  said  county  for 
extraordinary  expenses  resulting  from  ex- 
panded services  required  in  the  fields  of 
school  and  hospital  facilities,  health  and 
sanltatip*.  and  police  protection  incidental 
to  the  construction  of  said  projects;  and  to 
provide  all  necessary  funds  and  take  all 
needed  action  to  Insure  the  construction  of 
all  transportation  and  other  facilities  needed 
to  provide  opportunity  equal  to  that  now 
existing  of  access  to  mines,  to  forests  In 
Federal,  State,  and  private  ownership,  and 
to  manufacturing  and  refining  plants,  to  the 
end  that  the  present  steady  and  continuous 
employment  of  Montana  people  depending 
upon  forests  and  mines  for  their  livelihood 
will  not  be  adversely  affected;  and,  be  It 
further 

'•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  each  of  the  Individuals  and  to 
the  chairmen  of  each  of  the  committees 
named  In  the  title  of  this  memorial  and  also 
to  the  Presiding  OfiBcers  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Richard 
M.  Nizoif,  and  Sam  E.  Ratbusn. 

"John  J.  MacDonalo, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Paui.  Cannon. 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
to  bring  the  State  of  Colorado  under  the 
provisions  of  section  218(d)(6)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance,  provides 
in  section  218(d)(6)(C),  which  is  42 
U.S.CA.  418(d)(6)(C).  for  several  States  to 
maintain  established  retirement  systems  In 
which  members  under  retirement  systems 
established  may  remain  under  such  existing 
coverage  or  may  choose  to  be  included  in  a 
division  of  systems  which  would  include  both 
a  State  retirement  system  and  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance program  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act,  which  provision  now  reads : 

"  'For  the  pvirposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
retirement  system  established  by  the  States 
of  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Vermont.  Washington.  Wisconsin, 
or  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  State  or  Territory, 
which,  on,  before,  m"  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subparagraph,  is  divided  into 
two  divisions  or  parts,  one  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  positions  of  members  of  such  system 


who  desire  coverage  under  an  agreement  un- 
der this  section  and  the  other  of  which  Is 
composed  of  positions  of  members  of  such 
system  who  do  not  desire  such  coverage,  shall. 
If  the  State  or  Territory  so  desires  and  if  It 
Is  provided  that  there  shall  be  Included  In 
such  division  or  part  composed  of  members 
desiring  such  coverage  the  positions  of  Indi- 
viduals who  become  members  of  such  sys- 
tem after  such  coverage  is  extended,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  retirement  system 
with  respect  to  each  such  division  or  part.'; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Colorado  Legislative  Council 
has  had  a  special  committee,  established  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  6.  2d  regular 
session  of  the  41st  General  Assembly  of  the 
SUte  of  Colorado,  which  will  shortly  report 
to  this  general  assembly  upon  the  feasibility 
of  Colorado  so  amending  Its  retirement  plans 
for  employees  of  the  State  and  Its  political 
subdivisions  In  order  to  have  the  choice  be- 
tween existing  retirement  plans  and  coverage 
In  a  new  plan,  to  Include  Federal  social - 
security  coverage  on  the  basis  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  retirement  system  or  coverage 
Into  two  divisions  or  parts;  and 

"Whereas  such  division  of  plans  In  Colo- 
rado win  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  em- 
ployees covered,  the  administrators  of  the 
several  retirement  systems  affected,  and  the 
State  and  Its  political  subdivisions,  only  if 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  pro- 
vide by  amendment  to  section  218(d)  (6)  (C) 
of  the  Federal  Soclal'Securlty  Act.  the  addi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  several 
States  now  covered  by  such  section;  and 

"Whereas  benefits  available  under  the  Fed- 
eral act  as  they  relate  to  the  division  of  sys- 
tems In  Colorado  will  be  available  through 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der section  218(f)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  So- 
cial Security  Act,  which  is  42  U.S.CA. 
418(f)(1)(C),  only  until  December  31,  1950: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  42d  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein). 
That  It  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  bring  the 
State  of  Colorado  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 218(d)(6)(C)  thereof  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  preferably  before  March  15, 
1959:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men representing  the  State  of  Colorado  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  their 
appropriate  action. 

"Robert  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"LUCILE  L.  Shuster, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Charles  R.  Conklin. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"Robert  S.    Eberhardt, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 
A   Joint  resolution   of   the   Legislature    of 
the   State   of    Colorado;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  4 

"Joint    resolution    memorializing    the    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Great  Plains  research  lab- 
oratory In  the  Great  Plains  area 
"Whereas   the   area  known   as    the  Great 
Plains  in  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming. 
North     Dakota,     South      Dakota,      Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,   Oklahoma,   Texas,  and 
New  Mexico  is  vital  to  the  agricultural  and 
livestock  production  of  the  Nation;   and 

"Whereas  there  are  vast  acreages  of  land 
In  these  ten  States  which  in  periods  of  ex- 


tensive drought   are  subject  to  severe  wind 
and  water  erosion;  and 

"Whereas  there  U  great  need  for  additional 
Intensive  research  relative  to  the  conserva- 
tlon  and  maximum  use  of  available  mols- 
tvire  and  other  matters  concerning  land 
treatment,  use  and  control  of  lands  which 
easily  erode  In  periods  of  drought  and  wind: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  42d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein). 
That  this  general  assembly  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  interest  and  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  the  establishment  of 
additional  facilities  to  conduct  soli  mois- 
ture research  studies  for  the  Great  Plains, 
that  such  facilities  be  authorized  In  the  Im- 
mediate future  In  a  location  which  will 
most  adequately  adapt  itself  to  the  required 
climatic  and  other  physical  and  geographic 
conditions  required  for  such  an  installation; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  tht 
Senators  and  Congressmen  representing  the 
State  of  Colorado  in  the  Congress  of  th« 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  director  of  agricultural  re- 
search service. 

"Robert  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"LuciLE  L.  Shuster. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Charles  R  Conklin, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Robert  S.  Eberhardt. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution  8 

"Resolution  opposing  any  increase  In  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax 

"Many  thousands  of  citizens  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  have  heard,  with  deep  concern, 
the  apparently  serious  proposal  from  Federal 
officials  that  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  be 
Increased  by  an  additional  amount  of  1V4 
cents  per  gallon. 

"The  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System 
Is  being  largely  financed  by  a  Federal  tax  on 
motor  fuel.  This  program  Is  now  only  3 
years  old.  It  was  adopted  after  extensive 
hearings  and  wide  study  and  publicity,  with 
the  general  public  understanding  that  aa 
proposed  and  as  presented  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  would  be  a  self-sufficient 
program. 

"Now.  however,  after  this  very  short  inter- 
val, there  are  definite  proposals  for  an  ln« 
crease  In  the  Federal  gasoline  tax.  We  won- 
der at  the  necessity  for  such  a  rapid  change 
In  what  we  understood  were  careful  and  con- 
servative estimates  on  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  taxpayers  of  the  country  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  there  would  not  be  a 
proposal  for  a  huge  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
financing  the  Interstate  Highway  program 
Jxist  a  few  years  after  that  program  was  Ini- 
tiated. Seemingly,  this  program,  like  all 
other  projects,  goes  upward  and  upward  at 
the  continuing  expense  of  sorely  pressed  tax- 
payers. 

"We  point  out  also  a  further  encroachment 
by  the  Federal  Government  upon  a  source  of 
taxation  traditionally  reserved  largely  for  the 
States.  In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  proposals  that  some  Federal 
functions  be  returned  to  the  several  States. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  a  year  or 
two  ago  In  his  address  to  the  conference  of 
State  Governors  meeting  at  Williamsburg, 
Va..  made  such  a  proposal.  Steps  have  been 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemor'a  confer- 
ence to  Implement  and  give  substance  to  the 


President's  proposals.  Now,  with  Federal 
officials  actively  proposing  this  large  Increase 
In  the  Federal  gasoline  tax.  the  entire  philos- 
ophy aimed  at  deemphasizing  Federal  activ- 
ities and  restoring  the  States  to  their 
traditional  place,  may  collapse. 

"We  earnestly  hope  that  officials  and  leg- 
islators In  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
consider any  move  to  increase  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland, 
That,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  State. 
we  protest  the  proposal  for  a  I'/i  cents  per 
gallon  IncreaBe  In  the  Federal  gasoline  tax; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Presiding  Officer  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  each 
member  of  the  Maryland  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

"By  the  senate.  February  4,  1959. 

"Read  aiut  adopted. 

"J.  Waters  Parrish. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Oborcc  W.  Dslla, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  H<>use  of  Delegates  of 
the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"House  Resolution  4 
"Resolution  urging  that  the  U.S.  Naval  Gun 
Factory  continue  operation  as  engineering 
center  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  that 
the  same  be  modernized  and  expanded  and 
Its  name  be  changed  to  reflect  its  current 
responsibilities 

"Whereas  the  trend  In  development,  engi- 
neering, and  manufacture  of  naval  ordnance 
has  resulted  in  a  concentrated  effort  directed 
to  advanced  weapons  and  weapons  systems; 
and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Naval  Gun  Factory  is  an 
essential  and  Indispensable  part  of  the  naval 
ordnance  defense  establlsliment;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  other  naval  ordnance 
field  establishment  or  private  defense  con- 
tractor capable  of  displaying  the  diversifica- 
tion in  engineering,  scientiflc.  and  Industrial 
skills;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  other  naval  ordnance 
field  establishment  or  private  defense  con- 
tractor capable  of  displaying  the  diversifica- 
tion In  physical  plant  and  Industrial  equip- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  comparable  naval 
ordnance  field  establishment  or  private  de- 
fense contractor  having  the  broad  technical 
competence  and  diversified  experience  In  the 
conception,  engineering  development,  design, 
prototype  manufacturing  evaluation  and 
product  engineering  of  weapons  and  weapons 
systems  equivalent  to  the  Naval  Gun  Fac- 
tory; and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  Is  the 
only  naval  ordnance  establishment  having 
the  comprehensive  technical  competence  and 
Industrial  ability  In  the  field  of  structural 
fabrications,  an  area  of  vital  importance  In 
the  development  and  manufacture  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  and  weapons  systems;  and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  has  a 
complete  complement  of  technical  skills  In 
the  basic  fields  of  the  physical  sciences  and 
engineering  (physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
materials,  electrical,  electronics,  mechanical, 
structure)  and  superior  technical  abilities  in 
optics,  fire  control,  hydraulics,  engineering 
management  and  contract  administration 
supplemented  by  designers,  draftsmen,  tech- 
nicians, engineering  aids,  technical  writers 
and  editors;  and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Oun  Factory  has  com- 
plete complement  of  industrial  skills  in 
metals  processing,  fabricating,  metals  finlah- 
Ing.  electroplating,  heat  treating,  molding, 
casting,  forglnjg,  electronics,  plastics;  and 


"Whereas  the  Naval  Oun  Factory  has  pro- 
vided consulting  services  to  nationally  recog- 
nized corporations  in  the  field  of  design,  ma- 
terials, and  fabrication  techniques  taking 
the  form  of  analyses,  critiques,  and  advice  in 
order  to  support  programs  In  which  these 
contractors  are  Involved,  thus  facilitating 
the  Navy  Department's  progress  in  varied 
projects;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  believed  that  overall  opera- 
tional costs  in  the  Naval  Oun  Factory  are 
not  in  excess  of  those  found  in  comparable 
industry  operating  under  similar  fiscal  pro- 
cedures; and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  has  dis- 
played outstanding  proficiency  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  progress  of  development  of  new 
scientific,  engineering,  Industrial,  and  related 
techniques  necessary  for  flexibility  in  con- 
forming to  the  everchanglng  weapons  and 
weapons  systems  concept;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  and  in  fact  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  of  Maryland,  are  vitally  affected  in  the 
premises  aforementioned:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland.  That  a  change  of  name  be  effected 
for  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  that  more  realisti- 
cally reflects  the  establishment's  current  re- 
Eponsiblllty  such  as  Naval  Ordnance  Devel- 
opment Center  or  Naval  Weapons  Engineer- 
ing Center;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Navy  Department  pro- 
vide the  Naval  Oun  Factory  with  a  definite 
mission  based  on  vital  engineering  functions 
in  lieu  of  the  outmoded  weapons  and  product 
concepts  in  order  to  continue  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  as  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of 
nation:il  defense;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Naval  Gun  Factory 
continue  to  operate  as  an  engineering  center 
for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  maintain  sur- 
veillance and  provide  adequate  contract  ad- 
ministration and  field  engineering  service  to 
contractors  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  de- 
fense weapons  and  weapons  systems,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Navy  Department  from  relin- 
quishing control  over  defense  projects;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Navy  Department  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance  provide  adequate  support 
for  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  relating  to  con- 
tinued modernization  of  physical  plant,  in- 
stallation of  necessary  equipment,  more 
favorable  coiislderation  of  N.O.F.  proposals 
for  the  developmental  and  prototype  manu- 
facture of  ordnance  weapons  and  weapons 
systems,  in  order  to  Insure  Navy  Department 
efficiency,  and  reduce  costs  In  completion  of 
defense  projects;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Navy  Department  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance  take  cognizance  of  the 
potential  capabilities  and  capacities  of  the 
Naval  Oun  Factory  as  an  essential  estab- 
lishment for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and 
thereby  provide  an  adequate  engineering  and 
manufacturing  workload  in  order  to  utilize 
the  experience  and  versatility  existing  in  this 
naval  ordnance  field  establishment;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  of  delegates  be  Instructed  to  send  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Rear  Adm.  Paul 
D.  Stroup,  Chief  of  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance; 
Vice  Adm.  Edward  W.  Clexton.  Bureau  of 
Ordnance.  OJf.M.;  Rear  Adm.  T.  A.  Ahroon, 
Chief  of  Planning.  Bureau  of  Ordnance;  Capt. 
Charles  E.  Briner.  Superintendent.  UJS.  Naval 
Gun  Factory;  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
congressional  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"By  the  House  of  Delegates,  January  30. 
1959. 

"Read  and  adopted. 

"By  order         ■■EuzABmi  U.  Reb*. 

Assistant  Chief  Clerk. 
"Perrt  O.  WnjUNsoK , 
"Speaker  of  the  Hous^  of  Delegates. 


"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates.' 


A  ooncurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution  1 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  upon  the  transportation 
of  passengers 

"Whereas  the  Feder^  excise  tax  upon  the 
transportation  of  passengers  was  adopted  as 
a  wartime  tax  to  discourage  the  movement 
of  Civilian  paseengers  during  World  War  II; 
and 

"Whereas  today,  13  years  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostllitieE,  there  continues  a  10- 
percent  levy  on  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers (title  VI.  sec.  609(a)  United  States 
Code),  which  tax  while  collected  by  the 
common  carriers  of  transportation  by  rail, 
by  highway,  by  water,  and  in  the  air,  is  im- 
posed upon  and  collected  from  the  users  of 
such  transportation;  and 

"Whereas  millions  of  dollars  in  revenues 
are  paid  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  those 
common  carriers;  and 

"Whereas  the  10-percent  tax  on  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  discourages  the  use  of 
public  transportation  systems  and  tends  to 
decrease  the  revenue  of  the  State  and  local 
government  by  reason  of  the  lesser  earnings 
or  volume  of  business  of  said  public  system 
of  transportation;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  ample  facilities  for 
the  public  transportation  of  persons 
throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Nation  and  the  purpose  for  which  s^cid  tax 
was  Imposed  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist; 
and 

"Whereas  the  decrease  in  revenue  by  rea- 
son of  the  small  amount  received  for  said 
excise  tax  on  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers will  largely  be  made  up  by  the  in- 
creased income  taxes  paid  by  the  passengers 
of  common  carriers  and  other  excise  taxes 
paid  on  the  facilities  and  equipment  used 
by  said  common  carriers:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  we  respectfully 
urge  and  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Federal  excise  taxes  upon  the 
transportation  of  persons;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  be  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Minnesota  delegation  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Kakl    F.    Rolvaao. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"E.  J.  Chilcrxn. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Passed  the  senate  the  6th  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1959. 

"H.  Y.  Torret, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  house  of  representatives  the 
16tb  day  of  Februcuy  1950. 

"G.  H.  Leaht. 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  February  10.  1069. 

"Orville  L.  Freeman. 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"PUed  February  20,  1959. 

"Joseph  L.  Donovan, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author!^ 
(TVA)  is  seriously  Jeopardizing  American  re- 
covery from  the  recession  by  awarding  ■!■- 
able  contracts  to  foreign  concerns;  and 
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"Whereas  oxir  Immediate  concern  la  the 
loss  of  a  multl-milllon-dollar  turbogener- 
ator contract  to  the  C.  A.  Parsons  Co..  of 
England,  while  the  Westlnghouse  Electric 
C<5rp..  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  the  lowest 
domestic  bidder:  and 

"Whereas  the  Importation  of  this  electri- 
cal apparat\is  will  result  In  the  loss  of  more 
than  1  million  man-hours  of  work  for  the 
We-stlnghouse  Eectrlc  Corp.  employees  which 
is  comparable  to  work  for  700  employees  for 
1  year  or  350  employees  for  2  years;  and 

"Whereas  there  will  also  result  a  loss  of 
direct  and  Indirect  taxes  in  the  amount  of 
$3,255,500  Federal   and   $363,300   State;    and 

"Whereas  during  11  months  of  1958  the 
Federal  Government  awarded  $30,530,114  In 
heavy  electrical  apparatus  contracts  and  for- 
eign manufacturers  were  awarded  35  per- 
cent or  $10,711,070;    and 

"Whereas  we  believe  that,  in  addition  to 
the  effect  this  policy  has  on  our  economy, 
it  is  a  reckless  and  hazardous  policy  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation,  as  this  equip- 
ment will  now  be  dependent  on  a  foreign 
company,  from  across  the  ocean,  for  main- 
tenance and  repair;   and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  England 
stands  steadfast  in  Its  policy  that  no  equip- 
ment as  referred  to  herein  fhall  be  pur- 
chased by  English  concerns  from  a  foreign 
country  because  of   national  security;    and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  Government 
should  look  beyond  the  price  alone  and  eval- 
uate the  health  of  our  own  economy  and 
the  soundness  of  our  national  defense: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania hereby  memorialize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  congressional 
committee  to  Investigate  the  policies  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  so  that  further 
loss  of  employment  In  the  United  States, 
at  a  time  when  employment  is  now  of  grave 
concern,  will  be  avoided;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Presiding  Officers  of  each  House 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

"We  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  the  resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  house  of  representatives  by 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Murray,  the  Honor- 
able George  E.  Jenkins,  the  Honorable  Mau- 
rice H.  Goldstein,  the  Honorable  Joseph  P. 
Rlgby,  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Foerster, 
and  the  Honorable  Raymond  E.  Wilt,  and 
adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives  the 
17th  day  of  February  1959. 

"HlRAM  G.  An^ews, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

"J.   MiNSHY, 

"Chief   Clerk.   House   of   Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Missouri:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resohjtion  33 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
tlie  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
recreational  area  on  the  Ctirrent  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  as  proposed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  to  declare  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  national  streams  and 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  the  neces- 
sary land  without  exercising  the  power  of 
eminent  domain 

"Whereas  there  exists,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Current  and  EHeven  Point  Rivers  in  Mis- 
souri, five  springs  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
many  hundreds  of  smaller  springs  which 
provide  a  constant  supply  of  clear,  cold, 
sparkling  water  for  these  rivers;  and 

"Whereas  the  phenomenon  of  such  large 
voliunes    of    clear,    cold    water    issuing    as 


springs  amid  rustic  and  pictiiresque  sur- 
roundings, make  places  of  wonder  and  rare 
natural  beauty,  which  offer  a  lure  and  in- 
spiration to  those  who  come  to  view  these 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  nature,  and 
to  play,  rest,  and  to  refresh  themselves  in  a 
peaceful  and  inspiring  environment:  and 

"Whereas  these  springs  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  fish  life  In  these  streams  by 
providing  favorable  sites  for  fish  hatcheries, 
and  by  discharging  large  (Quantities  of  crys- 
tal clear  water,  they  become  the  controlling 
factor  favorable  to  the  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  game  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life  natural  to  both  streams:  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  own  vast  acreage 
adjacent  to  these  streams  suitable  for 
recreational  development  and  other  Im- 
provements for  the  public  use:  and 

"Whereas  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivers  are  nationally  famous  for  their  "John 
Boat"  float  fishing  trips  through  this  Ozark 
scenic  wonderland:   and 

"Whereas  the  Arkansas-White-Red  Basins 
Interrgency  Committee,  recognizing  the 
unique  natural  quikllties  of  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  of  Missouri,  and  their 
Importance  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, recommended  that  appropriate  State 
and  Federal  agencies  prepare  a  plan  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  natural  qualities  of 
this  region:  and 

"Whereas  a  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  cooperation  with  Mis- 
souri State  agencies,  and  was  published  by 
the  Division  of  Resources  and  Development, 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  River  country,  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  eminent  domain;  and 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
Indicated  a  similar  Interest  In  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  land  adjacent 
to  these  streams  by  recommending  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  forest  recreation  area  in 
a  national  recreation  plan  prepared  and 
adopted  in  1936:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Missouri  Senate  In 
its  70th  General  Assembly,  request  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  It  es- 
tablish a  national  recreation  area  along  the 
Cur.-ent  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  of  Mlsrourl. 
and  that  It  declare  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  as  national  streams;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  assembly  request  that 
the  Congress  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
providing  for  the  purchase  and  development 
of  the  national  recreation  area  as  hereto- 
fore described,  lest  the  great  scenic  and  rec- 
reational values  of  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  In  Missouri  be  lost  forever  to 
public  use  by  manmade  encroachments:  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speuker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Mis- 
souri Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

"(As  appearing  in  Mlsrourl  Senate  Jour- 
nal.  12th  day.  Feb.  3.  1959.)" 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"House  Concurrent  REsonrriON  E 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
construction   of   nursing   homes 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  existing  backlog  of 
unmet  needs  In  the  provision  of  nursing 
homes  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  the 
Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  shortage  will  become  more 
acute  because  of  the  aging  population  of  this 
State  and  Nation;   and 

"Whereas  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  have  been  limited  and  the  rising 
costs  in  the  construction  of  nursing  homes 
has    even    further    restricted    the    program 


of  construction  of  such  homes;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  be 
urged  to  increase  appropriations  for  expend- 
iture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  482.  83d  Congress,  ad  session, 
ifor  the  purpose  of  providing  an  expanded 
program  of  nursing  home  construction;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Dakota  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  US  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Department  of 
the  U.S.  P\ibllc  Health  Service,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"Hjalmar    Ntcaaro. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Gerald  L.  Stair. 
•'Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"C.  P.  Dahl, 
"Pre.ndent   of    the   Senate. 

"Vic  Gilbreath. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senate  Concurrent  RESOLtrnoN  5 

"Whereas  the  federation  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  Is  predicated  upon  the 
common  Ideal  of  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people;  and 

"Whereas  certain  powers  of  the  people  were 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Conttitutlon  of  the  United  Slates,  and  by 
virtue  of  amendment  10  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  those  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  SUtes.  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people;  and 

"Whereas  plenary-control  over  public  edu- 
cation has  long  been  exercised  by  the  various 
State  governments,  and 

"Whereas  recent  encroachments  upon  this 
State  function  precipitates  preemption  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  another  power  of 
self-government  recognized  as  inherent  In 
the  people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  62d  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in)— 

"Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  pursuant  to  article 
5  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  ex- 
pressly reserves  to  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  exclusive  power  and  control  over  their 
publ'c  schools. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Arkansas,  upon  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, shall  furnish  copies  of  the  same  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
senate  and  house  or  representatives  of 
each  of  the  other  48  States,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkansas  delegation  in  the  D.S.' 
"    Congress. 

"Approved  February  13.  1950." 


"Statement  of  Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubus.  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1959.  To  Be  Attaches  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Rfsolution  5 

"I  am  hereby  approving  senate  concurrent 
resolution  5.  which  would  'petition  the 
Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  expressly  reserving  to 
the  citizens  of  the  several  States  exclusive 
power  and  control  over  the  public  schools.' 

"I  have  done  this  because  I  believe  the  In- 
tent of  the  authors  and  of  the  legislature  In 


approving  this  measure  w&s  to  reassert  the 
Intent  already  afiOrmed  in  the  Constitution 
of  certain  rights  guaranteed  to  the  States. 
but  now  being  denied  by  acts  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  and  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"Amendment  0  to  the  Constitution  now 
proTldee  that  the  enumeration  of  certain 
rights  In  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  others  retained  by  the  people. 

"Furthermore,  amendment  10  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights  provides  as  follows: 

"  'The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people.' 

"At  no  place  In  the  Constitution  has  any 
power  whatsoever  been  granted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  control  or  Interfere  In 
any  way  with  the  right  of  the  States  and 
their  people  to  control  and  manage  their 
own  schools. 

"I  am  of  the  oonviction  tliat  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  now  reads,  firmly  and  expressly 
reserves  the  control  and  mKnagement  of  the 
public  schools  to  the  States  themselves. 

"It  Is,  therefore,  my  conclusion  that  such 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  un- 
necessary, and  that  all  that  is  necessary  at 
.  the  present  time  Is  the  proper  observance  by 
the  Federal  authorities  of  the  Constitution 
as  now  written. 

"However,  because  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  reassertlon  of  these  rights  was  the  Intent 
of  the  authors  of  this  reeolutlon.  and  the 
Intent  of  the  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, I  have  approved  senate  concurrent 
resolution  5. 

"Orval  £.  Faubus, 

"Governor." 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  $  petition,  from 
the  Republican  Central  Committee  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Clayton,  Mo.,  Signed  by  Betty 
Balcher.  secretary,  expressing  support  of  the 
President's  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Kern  Valley 
Property  Owners  and  Taxpayers  Association, 
of  Isabella,  Calif.,  relating  to  grants-in-aid 
programs,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Citizens  Forum 
of  Columbia  Heights,  opposing  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  granting  statehood  for 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Township 
Committee  of  the  Township  of  Gloucester, 
NJ.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  funds  for  the  building  of  a  super- 
passenger  ship:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Frank  Summer- 
field  Post  No.  3363.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
United  States.  Lisbon.  N.  Dak.,  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  Senate  Veterans  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
\    ministration. 

By  Mr.  LANCER: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculttu-e  and  Forestry: 

"House  Concurrent  RxsoLtTTioN  F 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reestablish  a 
local  testing  program  for  grains  that  are 
subject  to  an  application  for  a  Federal 
loan 

"Whereas  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  Committee  to 
permit  local  elevator  operators  to  test  grain 
for  moisture  content  and  grading  purposes 
prior  to  the  approval  of  a  loan  thereon  by 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  Committee; 
and 

"Whereas  such  policies  have  now  been 
changed  to  require  that  such  testing  and 
grading  be  carried  on  at  one  central  sta- 
tion: and 

"Whereas  such  central  testing  practices 
result  in  a  delay  of  from  3  to  6  weeks  in  the 
approval  of  loans  with  a  resultant  Inconven- 


ience and  often  hardship  to  the  owners  of 
the  grain  who  are  seeking  a  loan  thereon 
from  the  Agricultxiral  Stabilization  Commit- 
tee: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resoli>ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  hereby  urged  to  discontinue 
the  central  testing  system  now  in  existence, 
and  that  the  Agrlculttiral  Stabilization  Com- 
mittee accept  the  results  of  tests  carried  on 
by  local  elevator  operators  for  the  purpose  of 
approving  processing  and  approvmg  appli- 
cations for  grain  loans  from  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Committee:  and  be  it  fiu-ther 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  and  each  member 
of  the  North  Dakota  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

"Hjalmar  C.  Ntgaasd. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Gerald  L.  Stair, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"C.  P.  Dahl, 

"President  of  ttie  Senate. 
"Vic  Gilbreath, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Concxtrrent  Resolution  H 
"Concurrent  resolution  endorsing  and  ap- 
proving the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ect plan  report  on  the  Garrison  division 
unit  and  supporting  and  urging  early  en- 
actment of  desirable  and  needed  modify- 
ing and  confirming  legislation  authorizing 
the  construction  thereof 

"Whereas  the  Garrison  diversion  unit. 
Garrison  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  located  in  North  Dakota  (and  a 
small  segment  in  South  Dakota)  was  in 
general  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of   1944.  and  when  developed  will: 

"1.  Enhance  the  future  economic  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
particularly  those  within  the  project  area; 

"2.  Provide  for  the  eventual  irrigation  of 
over  1  million  acres  of  land  periodically  sub- 
jected to  drought  which  will  result  In  a 
more  diversified  and  stabilized  agriculture 
in  a  large  region  of  North  Dakota; 

"3.  Replenish  and  restore  the  depleted 
waters  of  several  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams, 
and  augment  the  levels  and  flows  therein; 
and 

"4.  Make  available  within  affected  areas 
water  diverted  from  the  Missouri  River  for 
irrigation,  domestic,  municipal  and  indus- 
trial needs,  production  of  hydroelectric 
power,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  public  beneficial  uses;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  unit  will  result  in  a  greatly 
expanded  and  more  dependable  agricultural 
and  business  economy  in  North  Dakota, 
which  will  result  in  an  accelerated  popula- 
tion growth  and  Increased  prosperity  in  the 
area:  and 

"Whereas  the  investigations  and  studies 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  indicate  that 
the  project  is  economically  feasible  and  the 
Bureau  advises  that  it  is  in  a  position  to 
initiate  construction  thereof  as  soon  as  ap- 
propriate modifying  legislation  now  pending 
In  Congress  has  been  enacted  and  funds 
made  available;  and 

"Whereas  the  farmers  in  the  project  areas 
and  all  North  Dakotaus  have  shown  a  defi- 
nlts  interest  in  and  demand  for  the  early 
construction  and  development  of  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  unit:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Houje  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  36th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
favors  and  approves  the  Garrison  diversion 
imlt.  and  respectfully  urges  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  to  schedule  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  date  possible  on  S.  147, 


H.R.  1891  and  H.R.  1963  to  make  certain 
provisions  in  connection  with  the  authori- 
zation and  construction  of  said  unit,  to  the 
end  that  construction  thereof  may  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  possible;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  hereof  be  mailed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Hon.  James  E. 
Murray,  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Hon.  Wayne  N. 
Asplnall.  chairman.  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  Senators  William 
Langer  and  Milton  R.  Young.  Representa- 
tives Quentln  N.  Burdick  and  Don  L.  Short; 
Hon.  Fred  A.  Seaton.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Hon.  Fred  G.  Aandahl.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  and  Hon.  W.  A.  Dex- 
helmcr.  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

"Hjalmar  Ntgaard, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Gearld  L.  Stair. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"C.    P.    D>HL, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Vic  Gilbreath, 
'  "Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

"HOUSX  CONCUaSENT  RESOLUTION  O 

"Concurrent  resolution  favoring  the  early 
construction  of  the  proposed  Pembiller 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  and  urging  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  expedite  the  comple- 
tion Of  a  favorable  report  thereon 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Pembiller  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  on  the  Pembina  River, 
near  Walhalla.  N.  Dak.,  has  been  under  re- 
study,  reexamination,  and  review  by  the 
district  engineer.  St.  Paul  district.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  U.8.  Army,  for  a  number  of  years, 
with  a  view  of  finding  a  more  favorable 
bencfit-to-cost  ratio  to  better  Jtistify  rec- 
ommendations for  its  accomplishments;  and 
"Whereas  the  resulting  reservoir  would 
insure  a  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply adequate  to  care  for  present  needs  and 
Insure  a  supply  for  developments  in  the  Im- 
mediate future;  and 

"Whereas  there  appears  to  be  potential 
irrigable  areas  of  up  to  25.000  acres,  or  more, 
susceptible  of  development  in  connection 
with  such  project,  and  there  are  additional 
benefits,  both  direct  and  Indirect,  which  have 
not  been,  but  should  be,  considered  in  the 
evaluation  thereof,  all  of  which  would  sub- 
stantially Improve  and  Increase  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  project:  Now,  there- 
fore, he  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  36th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
favors  the  early  construction  of  the  Pem- 
biller Dam  and  Reservoir  project  for  flood 
control,  domestic,  municipal.  Industrial,  and 
agricultural  water  supplies,  power,  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  uses,  and 
urges  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  expedite  the 
development  and  completion  of  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  report  thereon  to  the  end  that 
congressional  approval  thereof  may  be 
sought  in  the  next  flood  control  bill;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  hereof  be  mailed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, the  St.  Paul  district  engineer,  and 
to  Senators  Wixliam  Lancer  and  Mn,TON  R. 
Young,  and  Representatives  Don  L.  Short 
and  QoENTiN  BxraoicK. 

"Hjalmar  Ntgaakd. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Gerald  L.  Stair, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houae. 

"C.  P.  Dahl, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Vic  On.BREAi-M. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Leglslatxire  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O'Mahonet)  : 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  5 
"A  Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
reference  to  the  opposition  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Snake  River  Narrows  Reservoir 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
"Whereas  construction  of  the  Snake  River 
Narrows  Reservoir  would  cut  oft  Highways  26 
and  89  which  presently  serve  both  tourists 
and  the  residents  of  Wyoming  and  on  which 
several  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  the  last  20  years,  and  would  also  cut  off 
highways  187  and  189  so  that  no  traffic  could 
travel  from  Yellowstone  and  Teton  National 
Parks  to  southwest  Wyoming;  and 

"Whereas  two  winter  feeding  grouds  for 
elk  and  other  wild  game  would  be  Inundated 
by  the  construction,  with  migration  routes 
blocked,  spelling  doom  for  one-fourth  of  the 
renowned  Jackson  elk  herd;  and 

"Whereas  ihe  historical  recreational  ad- 
vantages and  desirable  fishing  In  this  area 
would  be  seriously  curtailed;  and 

"Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  dam  would  be 
the  production  of  kilowatts  of  power,  which 
power  In  like  or  larger  amounts  could  be 
produced  by  steam  and  will  probably  even- 
tually be  produced  by  atomic  power;  and 

•'Whereas  there  is  an  alternate  and  equally 
feasible  site  for  the  proposed  dam  outside  the 
Snake  River  Narrows  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  35th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (the  House 
of  Representatives  of  such  legislature  con- 
curring),  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  be  and 
they  are  hereby  memorialized  to  recognize  the 
opposition  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  to  the  construction  of  the  Snake 
River  Narrows  Reservoir  by  taking  appro- 
priate action  in  not  providing  funds  for  the 
construction  of  this  dam  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
transmitted  promptly  to  U.S.  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahoney.  U.S.  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee, 
and  Representative  In  Congress  Keith 
Thomson. 

"Norman  Barlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Jay  R.  House, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Approved  February  11,  1959: 

"J.  J.  'Joe'  Hicket, 

"Governor." 

Enrolled  Joint  Memorial  5 

"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  ref- 
erence to  providing  for  an  Increase  In  the 
acreage  of  sugar  beet  production  allowed 
to  the  fanners  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 

"Whereas  new  Irrigable  acres  of  Wyoming 
farmland  are  now  available  for  the  State's 
farmers  through  the  completion'  of  Federal 
reclamation  programs  and  small  water  proj- 
ects; and 

Whereas  these  irrigable  acres  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  by 
virtue  of  soil  and  weather  conditions;  and 

"Whereas  increased  production  of  sugar 
beets  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  expanding 
Wyoming  agricultural  economy;  and 

"Whereas  each  year  more  residents  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  are  desirous  of  establish- 
ing farms  to  produce  sugar  beets  as  a  major 
crop;  and 


"Whereas  the  United  States  does  not  pres- 
ently produce  enough  sugar  to  satisfy  the 
domestic  requirements  of  the  increasing 
popu^tlon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  3Sth  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming  ( the  House  of 
Representatives  of  such  legislature  concur- 
ring) ,  That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be  and  they  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  additional  acre- 
age for  the  production  of  sugar  beets  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming:  Be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
transmitted  promptly  to  U.S.  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahonet,  U.S.  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee, 
and  Representative  in  Congress  KErrn 
Thomson. 

"Norman  Barlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Jay  R*.  House, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Approved  February  14,  1959: 

"J.  J.  'Joe'  Hicket, 

"Gorernor." 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  and  preserve  estab- 
lished State  and  Individual  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  within  the  separate  States 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  {the  Governor  concurring 
therein) — 

"Whereas  recent  decisions  from  the  Federal 
courts  and  recent  rulings  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  deprived  States, 
and  persons,  of  rights  which  said  States  and 
persons  previously  enjoyed,  to  regulate  and 
control  the  use  of  the  water  in  those  re- 
spective States;  and 

"Whereas  said  decisions  and  rulings  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  develop- 
ing gradually  Into  Federal  supremacy  and 
usurpation  over  water,  which,  if  continued 
will  destroy  individual  and  States  rights 
over  water,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  an 
all  powerful  centralized  government  control 
thereover:  Be  It  therefore 

"Resolved  by  the  33d  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  {the  Governor  concurring 
therein) .  That  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Representatives 
of  Utah  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  urged  and 
requested  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  ( 1 ) 
preserve  the  water  rights  of  the  Individual 
'  and  the  States  and  to  prevent  Federal  usur- 
pation of  those  rights;  (2)  to  see  that  legis- 
lation is  Initiated  and  supported  to  reestab- 
lish to  the  individuals  and  to  the  States,  the 
rights  taken  from  them  by  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  Justice  Department;  and  (3)  In 
every  way  possible  reaflBrm.  renew,  and  de- 
fend the  concepts  that  water  rights  are  prop- 
erty rights  and  that  these  established  rights, 
to  the  use  of  water,  by  a  State  or  an  Indi- 
vidual, should  not  be  taken  away  without 
due  process  of  law  and  adequate  conjpensa- 
tlon;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  "of  the 
above  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  Committees  of  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
U.S.  Senator  Frank  E  Moss.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Henry  A.  Di.xon,  and  U.S.  Representa- 
tive David  8.  King." 


KONYA  DAY— LETTER  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 
Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  California  In  commend- 
ing the  city  of  Torrance.  Calif.,  which 
has  set  aside  February  28  as  Konya  Day. 

Konya,  a  city  in  Turkey,  was  chosen 
by  Torrance  as  its  sister  city  imder 
President  Eisenhower's  people-to-people 
program  to  establish  greater  friendship 
and  understanding  between  this  coun- 
try and  other  nations.  The  fine  spirit 
sliown  by  Torrance  Is  just  one  example 
of  the  active  role  California  is  playing 
in  fostering  international  co  >peration. 
The  cities  of  Torrance  and  Konya  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  united  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  the  ties  of  people  of 
the  free  world.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Torrance  and  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  California  Legislature  commending 
the  city  of  Torrance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  concurrent  resolution  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chamber  or  Commerce, 
Torrance.  Calif.,  January  27, 1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  vitally  interested  in  "city  to  city" 
sponsored  by  the  American  Municipal  Afso- 
ciation  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Service. 

Torrance  has  Joined  hands  with  the  pro- 
gressive city  of  Kenya,  Turkey,  in  a  united 
effort  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  people  of  the 
free  world  In  the  battle  against  the  ungodli- 
ness of  communism. 

We  hope  that  a  similar  resolution  to  the 
one  enclosed  may  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  holding  Kenya 
Day  on  February  28.  and  will  hoet  Madame 
Ismet  Sandll.  Turkish  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration.  X 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dick  FrrzcniALO, 

Manager. 

Concurrent  REsoLtmoN  or  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  or  the  State  or  Calitornia 
Commending  the  City  or  Torrance.  Calit., 
AND  the  City  or  Konya.  Turkey.  ro«  Par- 
TiciPATiNO  AS  Sister  Ctties  in  President 
Eisenhower's  "People  to  People"  Pro- 
gram 

Whereas  President  Elsenhower  in  1956  In- 
augurated the  "people  to  people"  program  to 
establish  greater  friendship  and  understand- 
ing between  the  p>eople8  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  through  the  medium  of 
direct  personal  contact;  and 

Whereas  to  Implement  this  program  the 
city  of  Torrance  and  other  cities  in  the 
United  States  were  requested  by  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association  to  affiliate  with  a 
foreign  city  of  similar  characteristics  and 
mutual  interests;   and 

Whereas  the  Torrance  Clty-to-Clty  Com- 
mittee selected  the  city  of  Konya.  Turkey,  as 
Torrance's  sister  city  for  participation  in 
said  program  and  the  city  council  of  said  city 
endorsed  said  selection  and.  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Torrance,  invited  the  people  and 
government  of  the  city  of  Konya,  to  partici- 
pate with  Torrance  as  Its  sister  city  In  the 
President's  program;  and 

Whereas  the  mayor  and  Municipal  CouncU 
of  the  City  of  Konya  have  accepted  the  Invi- 
tation of  Torrance  to  become  its  slater  city: 
and 

Whereas  the  action  of  the  cities  of  Konya 
and  Torrance  is  representative  of  the  mutual 


trust  and  understanding  that  exists  between 
the  peoples  of  our  two  great  nations:  Now. 
therefore,   be   It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  acting  concurrently, 
herewith  commend  the  action  of  the  cities 
of  Konya  and  Torrance  In  affiliating  as  sister 
cities  In  President  Elsenhower's  "people  to 
people"  program  and  congratulates  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  both  cities  on  their 
inspiring  example  of  the  fight  that  individ- 
ual municipalities  can  wage  against  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  communism  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
among  free  peoples  everywhere. 


TAXING  OF  COOPERATIVES  AND 
THE  REA— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Pecatonica  Farmers  Union  of  South 
Wayne,  Wis.,  dealing  with  taxes  on  co- 
op>eratives.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  farm  coperatives  and  REA  are 
two  of  the  few  sources  of  relief  to  farm  peo- 
ple from  the  cost-price  fqueeze;  and 

Whereas  the  present  administration — par- 
ticularly Mr.  Eisenhower — ii  obviously  de- 
termined to  destroy  all  the  farm  cooperatives 
by  unfair  taxation  of  patronage  dividends 
at  the  source  and  by  forcing  the  REA  into 
the  private  money  market  for  the  necessary 
capital  to  continue  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  preeent  administration  is 
also  determined  to  eliminate  the  parity  con- 
cept of  pricing  farm  commodities  and  forc- 
ing us  into  the  free  market  without  any 
price  protection  whatever:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  Pecatonica 
Farmers  Union  meeting  at  South  Wayne, 
Wis.,  on  February  16.  That  you  use  every  ef- 
fort to  prevent  any  new  taxes  on  farm  coop- 
eratives and  that  you  support  continuation 
of  the  parity  concept  of  pricing  farm  com- 
modities. Also  In  view  of  the  fact  that  good 
financing  of  REA  has  always  resulted  In 
profits  rather  than  loss,  you  continue  to  sup- 
port the  present  program  ol  financing  REA. 
We  fvirther  oppose  price  supports  based  on 
90  percent  of  the  past  3-year  average  market 
prices. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  addi- 
tional amendment: 

S.  Res.  27.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  Investigate  certain  matters  within 
its  Jurisdiction  (Rept.  No.  63):  and 

S.  Res.  29.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
study  of  transportation  policies  in  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  Mi. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to 
the  Senators  and  Representative  In  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Alaska  the  first 
official  flag  of  the  United  States  bearing  49 
stars  and  which  is  flown  over  the  west  front 
of  the  n.8.  Capitol  (Rept.  No.  65). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
aa  amendment: 


8. 13.  A  bin  to  expedite  the  utilization  of 
television  transmission  facilities  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing programs  (Rept.  No.  56). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  82.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28. 
1958,  to  provide  for  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  57). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

Courtney  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Frank  H. 
Higglns. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  a.s  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  21  colonels  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Air  Force.  I  ask  that 
these  nominations  be  printed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio).  The  nominations  will 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  as 
requested  by  the  SenatO"  from  Nevada. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  are  as  follows : 

Col.  Benjamin  O.  Holzman,  and  sundry 
other  officers,  for  temporary  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  also 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  3.662  nominations  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Vice  President's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Richard  O.  Ament,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  pror-:otlon  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States; 

Louis  R.  Abraham,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  permanent  oppointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps; 
and 

John  W.  Wlchman,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

QOLOWATKR)  : 

S.  1164.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissioner  for  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  Arlaona;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 

S.  1165.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  com- 
missioned officers  to  receive  retired  pay  to 
the  extent  of  $3,000  per  annum  plus  the  full 
salary  of  any  civilian  office  or  p>06ltlon  under 
the  US.  Government  or  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

S.  1166.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
survival  depots  in  order  to  provide  sub- 
sistence for  the  large  numbers  of  the  civilian 
population  of  the  United  States  who  would 
be  evacuated  from  the  devastated  areas  In  the 
event  of  attack  on  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  1167.  A  bill  to  n^ake  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1937  applicable  to  retired 
former  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service;  and  to  their  widows,  widowers,  and 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 

S.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  and 

S.  1169.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit 
of  subscription  charges  or  insurance  pre- 
miums with  respect  to  health  or  medical 
service  plans  or  programs,  or  health  or  medi- 
cal insurance  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
S.  1170.  A  blU  making  appropriations  for 
certain  flood  control  projects  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut;    to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LANDER: 
S.  1171.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Katharina 
Hoeger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NEUBERGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morse,   Mr.    Humphrey,   Mr.   Mans- 
field, Mr.  Kepauver,  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  Carroll,   Mr.   Yarborouch,   Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 
S.  1172.  A   bill   to  prohibit  discrimination 
because   of   age   in  the  hiring  and  employ- 
ment of  persons  by  Government  contractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Neuberger  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  : 

S.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  exempt  real  estate 
loans  guaranteed  by  States  from  Its  pro- 
visions; and 

S.  1174.  A  bin  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  that  the 
existing  restrictions  on  the  amount  and  ma- 
turity of  real  estate  loans  made  by  national 
banks  shall  not  apply  to  certain  loans  which 
are  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  a  State  or  a 
State  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for   Mr.    Hen- 

NINCS)  : 

8. 1175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoe  J. 
Bithos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

8. 1176.  A  blU  to  transfer  to  the  free  list 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  book  bindings  or 
covers  imported  by  certain  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Ui.  ROBERTS(Mf  (by  request) : 

S.  1177.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustments  In 
accounts  of  outstanding  old  series  currency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Capkbakt)    (by  request) : 

S.  1178.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended: 

S.  1179.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended: 

S.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  as 
amended: 

S.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended;  and 

S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended;  to  the  Commdttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertscn  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.  1183.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 

the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 

render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  Reynaldo 

Oubbins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1184.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  Federal  contracts  for 
the  demolition  of  existing  buildings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NEUBSROm)  : 

8. 1185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological  data  (in- 
cluding relics  and  specimens)  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

S.  1186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
83Cifll  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder  (when  based  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  retirement  age)  will  b3  payable 
to  both  men  and  women  at  age  60;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN   (for  Mr.  Beall)  : 

S.  1187.  A  bill  for  the  licensing  of  public 
adjusters  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman  E. 
Tenzler,  Ernest  Oallo,  and  Julio  R.  Gallo; 
and 

S.  1189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Peck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himrelf,  Mr. 
Engle.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Neuberser, 
and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  1190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  so  as  to  provide  that  an  injured  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
physician,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  BfJr.   SALTONSTALL    (by  request)  : 

S.  1192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela  Maria 
StalA  Labellarte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (tor  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennidt)  : 

S.  1193.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Eleanor 
Constan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1194.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  281  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1195.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  522  and 
545  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  income  limitations  applicable  to 
the  pajrment  of  pension  for  nonservice- 
connected  disability  or  death  to  $1,800  and 
$3,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Engle)  : 

S.  1196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  accord  Korean  war 
veterans  equal  naturalization  privileges,  and 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  admit 
certain  aliens  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  ag- 
gregating 5  years  as  permanent  residents;  to 
the  Committee  oh  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ml-.  Neuberger  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  1197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  CARL.SON: 

S.  1198.  A  bill  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Posto  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  1199.  A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  any  public  or  semlpubllc  place  or  by  any 
public  or  semlpubllc  transportation  against 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  1200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
D3za.  his  wife.  Mary  BrlUantes  D2za.  and 
their  three  children.  Alfonro  Deza.  Edmundo 
Deza,  and  Zenaida  Dcza;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

S.  1202.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  Metropoiitam 
Water  District  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  certain  lands  located  In  Salt  Lake  County, 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Gil-Carrasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See    the   remarks  of  Mr.   Bennett   when 
he  introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.  1204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regional  laboratory  to  conduct 
basic  research  for  biological  control  of  the 
boll  weevil  and  other  Insect  pests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  1205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  pro- 
vide advanced  training  for  teachers  of  for- 
eign languages  in  the  areas  In  which  such 
languages  are  used:  to  the  Committee  on 
Lat)or  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Folbright  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (foi*  himself,  Mr.  Cai- 
ROLL.    Mr.    WiLXT.    Mr.    Manstislb. 
Mr.  Capehakt,  and  Mr.  Lauschs)  : 
SJ.  Res.    56.  Joint   resolution    designating 
the  carnation  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  ( for  himself.  Mr  Clark. 
Mr.  Hennincs,  Mr.  Humphrct,  Mr. 
Lancks,  Mr.  MoBss.  Mr.  NxoBSSon. 
and  Mr.  Proxmike)  : 
S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  atwve  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  placing  of  suitable  memorials  by  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
marking  and  commemorating  the  Spanish* 
American  War  of  1898;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

.J     By  Mr  AIKEN  (for  himself.  Mr   Javits. 
Kir.    Keating,    Mr.     McNamaea,    Mr. 
Pastors,  and  Mr.  Pboutt)  : 
8  J.  Res  59.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing   1959   for   the   observance  of   the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  voyages  of  Hudson 
and  Champlain;   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASi;  of  South  DakoU: 
S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint  res- 
olution, which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr    OMAHONEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  CusTis,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton) : 
S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint     resolution     to     amend 
Public  Law  305  of  the  86th  Congress  relating 
to   the   establishment   of    a    commission   to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Civil  War.  to  authorize  the  manufacture  aiul 
sale  of  a  Civil  War  Centennial  Medal;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Mahonet  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT.  RELATING  TO  REMOVAL  OP 
LIMITATION  OF  OUTSIDE  INCOME 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  biP 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Socal  Security 
Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  outside  income  which  an 
individual  may  earn  while  receiving  ben- 
efits thereunder. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  taking 
away  a  man's  social  security  payment  if 
he  earns  more  than  $100  a  month  on  his 
own  is  wrong.  Social  security  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  insurance  system,  with 
premiums  paid  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees; a  man  should  be  free  to  earn 
what  he  can  and  wants  to  without  having 
his  social  insurance  payments  affected 
at  all.  I  trust  that  the  House  of  Repre> 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  will  take  early 
and  favorable  action  on  this  important 
measure. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICER .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1168)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  thereunder,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kkatimc,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CREDIT  FOR  INCOME  TAX  PURPOSES 
OP  SUBSCRIPTION  CHARGES  OR 
INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  credit  of  subscription 
charges  or  insurance  premlimis  with  re- 
spect to  health  or  medical  service  plans 
or  programs,  or  health  or  medical  insur- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

Mr.  President,  no  domestic  problem  Is 
of  greater  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation  than  the  health  of  its 
citizens.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
solved  the  problems  of  paying  for  medi- 
cal care  at  anything  like  the  rate  at 
which  we  are  solving  the  problems  of 
improving  medical  care.  I  propose  that 
we  deal  directly  with  the  high  cost  of 
health  by  allowing  a  graduated  credit 
against  taxes  due  for  the  cost  of  any 
health  insurance  carried  by  the  tax- 
payer. Under  this  tax  incentive,  health 
coverage  could  be  extended  to  virtually 
the  entire  population  in  a  relatively 
short  span  of  time,  with  the  greatest  aid 
going  to  those  who  most  need  it.  More- 
over, the  plan  would  completely  avoid 
costly  and  dangerous  Government  con- 
trol and  direction  and  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  traditional  private 
doctor-patient  relationship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  1169)  to  provide  for  the 
credit  of  subscription  charpes  or  insur- 
ance premiums  with  respect  to  health  or 
medical  service  plans  or  programs,  or 
health  or  medical  insurance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  income  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
FLOOD-CONTROL  PROJECTS  IN 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  certain  flood- 
control  projects  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1170)  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  flood-control  projects 


in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  introduced 
by  Mr.  BiTSR,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Bitsr 
Is  as  follows: 

Btatdcknt  bt  Senator  Bush 

I  have  Introduced  In  the  Senate  today  a 
bill  which  would  appropriate  $552,000  for 
the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  three  vu-gentiy  needed  flood- 
control  projects  in  Connecticut — the  Hall 
Meadow  Brook  and  East  Branch  dams  and 
reservoirs  at  Torrington  and  the  Mad  River 
dam  and  reservoir  at  Wlnsted. 

Torrington  and  Winsted  were  among  the 
communities  which  suffered  most  severely  In 
the  flood  disasters  of  1955.  They  have  ex- 
pended large  amounts  of  local  funds  for 
flood  protection.  The  State  of  Connecticut 
has  authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $1,750,000  to 
meet  the  local  costs  required  under  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  plans  for  the 
three  dams  and  reservoirs  which  were  au- 
thorized by  the  85th  Congress. 

In  Torrington.  the  Federal  Government 
has  already  spent  substantial  amounts  of 
money  on  two  small  flood-protection  proj- 
ects undertaken  under  Public  Law  685-84, 
the  Bush-McCormack  Act. 

However,  the  progress  already  made  In 
meeting  the  flood-protection  needs  of  Tor- 
rington and  Wlnsted  may  be  nullified  unless 
prompt  action  is  taken  to  construct  the 
three  fiood-control  dams  and  reservoirs 
which  are  the  key  to  the  protective  plans 
for  these  communities. 

Fortunately,  thus  frr  we  have  been  spared 
a  recurrence  of  the  1955  floods,  but  no  one 
dares  predict  how  much  longer  another 
disaster  may  be  avoided.  The  construction 
of  the  Torrington  and  Wlnsted  projects  must 
be  undertaken  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
provide  insurance  against  a  repetition.  If 
delayed,  the  local  and  Federal  funds  already 
spent  are  in  danger  of  t>e:ng  wasted.  An- 
other flood  similar  to  those  of  1955  could 
wash  away  all  the  work  already  accom- 
plished. 

Moreover,  Justice  to  the  people  living  in 
the  areas  which  mutt  be  taken  for  the  dams 
and  reservoirs  requires  an  end  to  the  un- 
ce.'tainties  which  now  confront  them.  The 
State  of  Connecticut  has  provided  a  source 
of  funds  to  acquire  the  homes  of  these  peo- 
ple and  other  needed  real  estate  at  fair  mar- 
ket prices  and  thus  enable  them  to  plan 
their  futures.  But  the  properties  cannot  be 
acquired  until  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
produced  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
which  will  disclose  the  precise  areas  which 
muEt  be  taken. 

I  have  been  advl«ed  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  L. 
Persons.  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
Civil  Works,  that  this  work  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  coming  fiscal  year  if  Con- 
gress appropriates  $150,000  for  each  of  the 
two  Torrington  dams,  and  $252,000  for  the 
Winsted  project.  The  total.  $552,000,  may 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  civil  works 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  minor 
adjustments  in  other  funds  which  I  shall 
urge  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  >o 
make.  ' 

Once  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  prepared.  It  will  be  possible  to 
move  forward  rapidly  to  comnletion  of  these 
three  projects  which  will  add  substantially 
to  the  flood  protection  for  western  Connect- 
icut and  the  Naugatuck  Valley. 

Torrington.  Winsted,  and  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut have  responded  to  the  flood  pro- 
tection needs  of  the  people  of  those  hard-hit 
communities.  It  is  essential  that  the  86th 
Congress  take  prompt  action  to  fulfill  the 
Federal  Government's  obligation  to  do  Its 
part. 


PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
BECAUSE  OF  AGE  OF  WORKERS 
IN  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES  AND 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  rigorously  competitive  climate  of 
the  cold  war  has  served  to  warn  the 
United  States  against  unwise  use  or 
wastage  of  our  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. It  should  similarly  serve  as  a 
warning  against  the  wastage  of  our 
valuable  human  resources. 

It  certainly  makes  no  sense — with  the 
fl?rce  scientific,  economic,  and  ideologi- 
cal conflicts  of  today — for  America  to 
let  a  vast  reserve  of  national  strength 
stand  idle.  Yet  we  are  in  effect  wasting 
many  trained  minds  and  many  pairs  of 
experienced  hands  because  of  cruel  em- 
ployment practices  which  discriminate 
against  men  and  women  past  the  age 
of  40. 

In  addition  to  wasting  a  priceless  re- 
source, this  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  age  is,  to  my  mind,  as  reprehensible 
as  discrimination  based  on  racial  or  re- 
ligious bigotry.  A  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing and  humiliation,  as  well  as  loss  to 
our  economy,  hais  been  caused  by  this 
discrimination. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
forbid  "any  supplier  or  contractor  of  our 
Government  from  imposing  any  require- 
ment or  limitation  of  maximum  age 
with  respect  to  the  hiring  or  employ- 
ment of  persons." 

The  original  idea  for  such  legislation 
was  submitted  to  me  by  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  which  has  championed 
this  cause  for  a  long  period.  The  Eagles' 
jobs-over-40  crusade  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing projects  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  long  standing. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  this  subject  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. It  is^ similar  to  legislation  intro- 
duced earlier  into  this  Congress  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Javits]  .  The  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  are  sweeping  and 
almost  universal  in  their  provisions.  My 
bill  would  apply  only  to  suppliers  of  the 
Government — firms  which,  in  many 
cases,  are  already  subject  to  special  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  hiring  prac- 
tices and  other  matters. 

My  proposal  would  still  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  older  workers.  It  recognizes  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  protect  workers  in  certain  types 
of  employment. 

The  problem  of  age  discrimination  is 
serious  today,  and  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly serious  as  the  older  portion  of 
our  'population  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  younger  portion.  I  hoipe  that 
these  proposals,  which  deal  with  an  ex- 
tremely critical  aspect  of  our  modem 
American  life,  will  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  introducing  this  bin  for  myself 
and  my  able  colleagues,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  senior 
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Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PnoxMiREl,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  appear  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1172)  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination because  of  age  in  the  hiring 
and  employment  of  persons  by  Govern- 
ment contractors,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Neuberger  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  conditions  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  the  making  of  contracts  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved June  30,  1936.  as  amended  (41  UJS.C. 
35-45),  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
following  the  semicolon  in  subsection  (d). 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  That  the  contractor  will  not  expressly 
or  In  practice  impose  any  requirement  or 
limitation  of  maximum  age  with  respect  to 
the  hiring  or  employment  of  persons,  except 
such  requirements  or  limitations,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  relating  to  specific  Jobs  or 
types  of  employment  as  are  reasonably  de- 
signed to  protect  older  workers  from  tasks 
which  they  could  not  ordinarily  because  of 
their  age  be  expected  to  perform  safely  or 
efficiently." 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  ACCOUNTS  OP 
OUTSTANDING  OLD  SERIES  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  entitled  "To  authorize 
adjustments  in  accounts  of  outstanding 
old  series  currency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  Treasury  states  that  the  bill 
would  authorize  deposit  into  the  Treas- 
ury, as  public  debt  receipts,  of  the  re- 
serves held  as  security  against  outstand- 
ing old  series  currency  issues.  The 
Treasury  states  that  this  would  increase 
the  balance  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  by  about  $100.4  million.  Under 
the  bill,  any  old  series  currency  on 
presentation  would  be  redeemed  from 
the  general  cash  in  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  old  series  currency  by  reason 
of  estimated  destruction  and  total  loss 
and  would  provide  for  a  historical  col- 
lection of  paper  currency  issues. 


I  eisk  imanimous  consent  that  a  Treas- 
ury memorandimi  describing  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  mem- 
orandiun  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1177)  to  authorize  ad- 
justments in  accounts  of  outstanding 
old  series  currency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Robertson  is  as  follows: 
Tkeasury  Memorandum — Re  Draft  of  Pro- 
posed   Bill    To    Authorize    Adjustments 
IN  Accounts  of  Outstanding  Old  Series 
Currency,  and  fcr  Other  Purposes 
The    proposed    legislation    would    provide 
(1)    that   certain   outstanding  currency  is- 
sues be  liquidated  as  such,  and  constituted 
a  piirt  of   the  outstanding  debt  bearing  no 
Interest,  and    (2)    that  the  amount  of  each 
denomination  of  each  kind  of  old  large-size 
currency  now  outstanding  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed or  Irretrievably  lost  and  so  will  never 
b3  presented  for  redemption,  be  deterniined 
and  written  off  the  Treasury  statements  and 
accounts. 

Old  large-size  paper  currency  means  any 
paper  currency  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1929, 
and  gold  certificates  Issued  subsequent  to 
July  1,  1929.  and  prior  to  January  30,  1934. 
The  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  System 
are  carrying  gold,  silver,  and  other  reserves 
against  this  old  currency,  a  large  portion  of 
which.  In  all  probability,  has  been  destroyed 
while  in  circulation,  and  consequently,  will 
never  be  presented  for  redemption.  The 
adjustments  authorized  by  the  bill  would 
free  these  reserves  and  permit  the  Treasury 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  use  for  cur- 
rent purposes.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
amount  of  this  old  currency  v.hlch  Is  out- 
standing to  be  carried  as  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  bearing  no  Interest,  and  any  such 
old  currency  presented  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  redeemed  from  the  general  cash  In 
the  Treasury  and  the  amount  of  public  debt 
outstanding  would  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced. The  proposal  would  have  the  effect 
of  Improving  the  Treasury's  cash  position 
by  more  than  $100  million.  This  would  con- 
sist of  about  $32  million  In  gold,  which 
would  Increase  the  balance  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  more  than  $68 
million  additional  cash.  Including  about  $37 
million  to  be  received  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  on  account  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  These  adjustments  would  not  con- 
stitute public  debt  subject  to  the  debt 
limitation. 

This  approach  to  an  adjustment  of  the 
old  large-size  currency  accounts  Is  along  the 
line  of  the  precedent  established  by  law  and 
regulations  for  the  adjustment  of  discon- 
tinued national  bank  circulation  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  notes. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  old  currency  which,  in  his 
judgment,  has  been  destroyed  or  Irretrieva- 
bly lost  and  .so  will  not  be  presented  for 
redemption,  and  to  reduce  accordingly  the 
amount,  or  amounts,  thereof  outstanding  on 
the  records  of  the  Treasury.  Except  for 
writeoffs  of  $8,375,934  In  1880  and  $4,842.- 
066.45  In  1920  of  the  fractional  currency  Is- 
sue^-  In  the  1870'3,  the  Treasury  has  never 
reduced  its  outstanding  currency  accounts 
for  currency  held  In  private  ownership  and 
destroyed  by  fires,  fioods,  or  in  other  ways. 
For  example,  about  $1,100,000  of  old  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890.  which  have  not  been  is- 
sued since  1893,  arc  outstanding,  and  only 


nbout  $25,000  of  such  notes  hav«  been  pre- 
sented for  redemption  In  the  last  18  years. 

The  proposed  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  permit  the  Treasury  to  withhold 
from  destruction  pieces  of  each  currency  Is- 
sue to  provide  a  hlitorlcal  collection  of  the 
paper  currency  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  enclosed  a  number  of  statistical 
statements  relating  to  currency  In  circula- 
tion. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  benefit  the 
Treasury  without  impairing  in  the  least  the 
redeemablUty  of  the  old  currency. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATTNO 
TO  SECURITIES  AND  INVEST- 
MENTS , . 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  CapehaktJ,  by  request.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  five 
bills  relating  to  the  field  of  securities 
and  investments. 

The  first  bill  contains  amendments  to 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

The  second  bill  contains  amendments 
to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

The  third  bill  contains  amendments 
to  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939. 

The  fouith  bill  contains  amendments 
to  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

The  fifth  bill  contains  amendments  to 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  forwarded  along  with  these 
bills  a  statement  on  each  of  them  which 
explains  the  need  for  each  of  the 
amendments  in  each  bill.  These  state- 
ments are  complete  and  extensive.  I 
believe  it  would  be  desirable,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  people  and  firms 
in  the  affected  Industries  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bar  associations  and 
others  having  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
to  publish  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  statements  submitted  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biUs 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
statements  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son <for  himself  and  Mr.  Capehart),  by 
request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
foUov.'s: 

S.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provislo'is 
of   the  Securities  Act  of   1933,  as  amended. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1178  is  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  the  SECURrriES  Act  of  1933 

GENERAL    objective    OF    STATUTE 

The  general  objective  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  is  to  protect  the  public  and  In- 
vestors against  malpractice  In  the  securities 
and  financial  markets.  The  statute  provides 
for  full  disclosure  of  pertinent  business  and 
financial  facts  concerning  new  securities  of- 
ferings to  the  public,  and  provides  civil  and 
criminal  remedies  for  fraudulent  and  de- 
ceptive practices  In  the  sale  of  securities. 
The  statute  contains  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment by  the  Commission  through  admin- 
istrative and  injunctive  actions  and  for  the 
referral  of  evidence  Indicating  violations  to 
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the    Department    of    Justice    for    criminal 
prosecution. 

WHAT   THZ   BUJ.   WUX   DO 

The  amendments  embodied  In  the  bill  are 
recommended  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  A  substantial  number 
of  the  proposed  amendments  are  designed  to 
make  the  Conunlsslon's  enforcement  activi- 
ties more  effective  by  eliminating  or  mini- 
mizing various  problems  which  have  come 
to  light  in  the  course  of  Commission  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute  over  the  last  several 
years.  They  do  not  alter  the  general  purpose 
or  effect  of  existing  provisions.  Some  of  the 
proposed  amendments  are  designed  simply 
to  recognize  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  original  adoption  of  the  statute. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  amendments  would 
(1)  clarify  the  jurisdictional  basis  of  the  civil 
liability  provisions  of  the  statute;  (2)  pro- 
vide specific  civil  and  criminal  liability  with 
respect  to  documents  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  Commission  rules  in  con- 
nection With  exempt  offerings;  (3)  make  it 
clear  that  a  showing  of  past  violations  is  a 
sufficient  basis  for  injunctive  relief  and  that 
alders  and  abettors  may  be  respxinslble  In 
civil  and  administrative  proceedings:  and 
(4)  Increase  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  the 
size  of  offerings  which  may  be  exempted  from 
registration  under  section  3(b)  of  the 
statute. 

EXPLANATION    BY    SECTIONS 

Section  1  would  remove  the  obsolete 
reference  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  2  of 
the  act  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  substitute  Instead  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commlsclon. 

Section  2:  Elimination  of  reference  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Alaska  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "Territory." 

Present  law:  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2 
of  the  act  defines  the  term  "Territory"  to 
include  Alaska  and  the  Phllip|>lne  Islands. 

Problem:  The  Philippine  Islands  are  no 
longer  a  poesesslon  and  Alaska  is  now  a 
state. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  amendment 
would  delete  the  references. 

Section  3:  Increasing  from  $300,000  to 
$500,000  the  size  of  offerings  which  may  be 
exempted  from  registration  under  section 
3(b). 

Present  law:  Section  3(b)  of  the  act  pro- 
\laes  that  the  Commission  may  by  rule  and 
regulation,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed,  add  any 
ilass  of  securities  to  the  securities  exempted 
by  section  3(a)  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
enforcement  of  the  registration  provisions 
of  the  act  with  respect  to  such  securities 
••is  not  necessary  In  the  public  interest  and 
for  the  protection  of  Investors  by  reason  of 
the  small  amount  Involved  or  the  limited 
character  of  the  public  offering,"  provided 
no  issue  shall  be  exempted  the  aggregate 
offering  price  of  which  exceeds  $300,000. 

Problem:  When  the  statute  was  enacted 
in  1933,  the  figure  specified  In  this  subsec- 
tion was  $100,000.  This  amount  was  In- 
creased to  the  present  figure  of  $300.(X)0  by 
an  amendment  In  1945.  One  of  the  Im- 
portant purposes  of  this  action  was  to  pro- 
vide small  business  with  relatively  simpler 
access  to  needed  capital. 

The  Commission  has  adopted  various  regu- 
lations governing  the  sale  of  securities 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  Is  the  general  exemption 
provided  by  regulation  A  which  is  designed 
largely  as  a  protection  against  fraud  and 
which  requires  the  vise  of  an  offering  cir- 
cular containing  prescribed  minimum  dis- 
closures of  pertinent  Information  about  the 
business  of  the  issuer.  The  requirements  of 
the  regulation  can  be  met  by  filing  with  a 
regional  office  of  the  Commission  a  form 
of  notification,  'copies  of  the  offering  cir- 
cular   and   certain    specified    exhibits.     The 


regulation  further  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  suspend  the  exemption  by 
order  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lation. The  entire  procedure  provides  a 
method,  less  expensive  and  time  consuming 
than  registrations,  by  which  Issuers  seeking 
relatively  small  amounts  of  money  may  sell 
their  securities  In  Interstate  commerce  with- 
out complying  with  the  registration  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

On  July  23,  1956.  the  Commission  revised 
regulation  A  in  various  respects.  Under 
the  revision,  the  exemption  Is  not  available 
for  offerings,  for  the  account  of  persons  other 
than  the  Issuer  (sometimes  called  "ball 
outs")  unless  the  Issuer  ii&s  had  a  net  in- 
come from  operations.  In  at  least  1  of  th^ 
last  2  fiscal  ycaxv.  Securities  Issued  to 
promoters,  underwriters  and  others  for  prop- 
erty and  services  must  be  Included  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  offering  is  within  the 
dollar  limitation  specified  In  section  3(b), 
unless  appropriate  arrangements  are  made 
(by  escrow  or  otherwise)  to  keep  these  se- 
curities off  the  market  for  12  months.  Addi- 
tional provisions  make  the  exemption  un- 
available where  promoters,  management 
officials,  large  stockholders,  or  underwriters 
have  a  reccTd  of  past  securities  violations. 

With  those  changes  In  Its  exemptlve  rules, 
and  a  stepped-up  enforcement  program,  the 
Comihisslon  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  has 
provided  Increased  Investor  protection  In  the 
area  of  small  and  medium  sized  Issues  of 
securities  without  Impeding  the  raising  of 
equity  and  other  capital  by  smaller  business 
enterprises.  In  addition,  the  Commission, 
on  August  16.  1056.  established  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Corporation  Finance  In  Washington 
a  new  Branch  of  Small  Issues  which  is  re- 
spoiTslble  for  supervising  and  coordinating 
the  examination  by  the  Commission's  staff, 
both  In  Washington  and  in  the  Commis- 
sion's Regional  Offices,  of  filings  under  reg- 
ulation A. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  a  bill  (HJl. 
4744)  was  introduced  which  would  have 
made  the  strict  civil  liabilities  that  pertain 
to  persons  associated  with  an  offering  under 
full  registration  applicable  to  persons  as- 
sociated with  an  offering  under  the  Commis- 
sion's exemptlve  regulations.  The  Commis- 
sion opposed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  It 
would  In  substance  require  the  equivalent 
of  full  registration  for  small  issues  and  that 
this  would  have  the  Indirect  effect  of  re- 
pealing the  exemption.  Another  bill  {HR. 
173 ) ,  which  would  have  enlarged  the  civil 
liabilities  In  connection  with  exempt  offer- 
ings but  which  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
lengths  of  HR.  4744.  was  supported  by  the 
Commission  and  Is  Included  In  this  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  section  12(b)  of  the  act, 
dlsctissed  below.  Neither  of  these  proposals 
was  enacted.  It  may  be  that  Congress  will 
give  consideration  to  revising  these  civil 
liability  provisions,  quite  apart  from  any 
.  determination  that  may  be  made  regarding 
the  appropriate  maximum  size  of  offerings 
that  may  be  exempted  under  section  3(b). 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  In  order  to  facilitate 
access  to  the  public  capital  markets  by  more 
small  and  medium-sized  firms.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  exemptlve  limit  be  raised  to  $500,000. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  rejjorted 
favorably  S.  2299  (Report  No.  438)  which  pro- 
vided for  Increasing  the  exemptlve  limit  of 
section  3(b)    to  $500,000. 

Section  4  would  change  the  reference  in 
section  9(a)  to  the  United  States  Code  to 
reflect  modifications  made  in  the  numbering 
of  Its  pertinent  provisions. 

Section  5:  Clarification  of  jurisdictional 
standards  for,  and  expansion  of  basis  of,  civil 
liabilities. 

Present  law:  Existing  action  12(2)  provides 
for  civil  liability  on  the  part  of  any  person 
who  offers  or  sells  a  security  by  means  of  a 
prospectus  or  oral  communication  which  In- 


cludes a  misleading  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  which  is  misleading  because  of  f aUure 
to  "State  a  material  fact. 

Problem:  (1)  The  question  arises  under 
the  present  section  whether.  In  order  few  lia- 
bility to  attach,  the  mails  or  interstate  fa- 
cilities must  be  used  in  making  the  misrepre- 
sentation or  whether  the  use  of  mails  or 
interstate  facilities  In  other  aspects  of  the 
transaction  Is  sufficient  to  create  UablUty. 
There  is  a  split  on  this  question  between  the 
courts  of  appeal  of  the  Second  and  the  Fifth 
Circuits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  on  the  other. 
In  the  Second  Circuit,  in  Schiller  v.  H. 
Vaughan,  Clarke  &  Co..  134  F.  2d  875  (1943). 
the  statute  was  construed  so  that  delivery 
of  securities  through  the  malls  was  a  suf- 
ficient use  of  the  mails  to  create  liability. 
A  similar  result  was  reached  In  the  Fifth 
Circuit  in  Blackwell  v.  Bentsen,  203  F.  2d  690 
(C.A.  5.  1953).  cert,  dismissed,  347  U.S.  925 
(1954).  In  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  Kemper 
v.  Lohnes.  173  F.  2d  44  (1949) ,  the  court  held 
that  In  order  to  create  liability  under  this 
statute,  the  misrepresentation  complained 
of  must  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
malls  or  Interstate  facilities. 

(2)  As  presently  enacted,  section  11  of  the 
act  provides  civil  liabilities  on  the  part  of 
the  issuer,  directors,  principal  officers,  under- 
writers, and  certain  other  p>ersons  In  the 
event  of  false  or  misleading  statements  or 
omissions  In  a  registration  statement,  and 
section  12(2)  contains  provisions  Imposing 
civil  liability  on  sellers  which  are  applicable 
to  the  offer  and  sale  of  securities  generally, 
whether  they  are  registered  or  not.  Under 
section  12(2),  "any  person  who  •  •  •  offers 
or  sells"  a  security  by  false  or  misleading 
statements  is  liable  (subject  to  certain  de- 
fenses) "to  the  person  purchasing  such  secu- 
rity from  him."  Where  an  Issuer,  or  person 
In  control  of  an  Issuer,  sells  to  a  dealer  for 
public  distribution  and  the  dealer  In  turn 
Eells  to  an  investor,  for  example,  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  investor,  in  bringing  an  ac- 
tion under  section  12(2),  cannot  go  beyond 
his  Immediate  seller  (the  dealer)  and  recover 
from  the  issuer — which  may  be  the  person 
actually  responsible  for  the  false  or  mislead- 
ing Information  used  In  the  sale.  Moreover, 
If  the  dealer  or  the  Issuer  Is  an  insolvent 
corporation,  for  example,  so  that  adequate 
recovery  canhot  be  obtained  from  It,  the  In- 
vestor cannot  necessarily  recover  directly 
from  the  Individuals  actually  responsible  for 
the  false  or  misleading  statements.  Section 
15  provides  for  the  Imposition  of  liability  on 
certain  controlling  persons,  but  not  on  other 
individuals. 

Persons  who  sign  a  document  filed  with 
the  Commission  In  connection  with  any  of- 
fering containing  an  untrue  statement  or 
material  omission,  any  person  who  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  such  untrue  statement  or 
material  omission,  every  controlling  person 
and  the  Issuer  should  be  civilly  liable  to  any 
person  (not  knowing  of  such  untruth  or 
omission)  who  receives  or  is  shown  a  copy 
of  the  statement  or  document  In  connection 
with  a  purchase  of  such  securities,  or  who 
relies  directly  or  indirectly  on  such  untrue 
statement  or  omission  In  connection  with 
such  purchase.  As  to  the  issues,  there  should 
be  no  defense  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  any 
untruth  or  omission  In  a  document  filed 
with  the  Commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
liability  for  false  or  misleading  statements 
in  an  exempted  offering  should  not  be  im- 
posed on  any  officer,  director,  or  other  indi- 
vidual associated  with  the  offering  if  he  sus- 
tains the  burden  of  proof  that  he  acted  in 
good  faith  and  did  not  know  of  the  untruth 
or  omission  on  which  the  action  Is  based. 
Thus,  directors  and  other  individuals  should 
not  be  liable  except  for  actual  misconduct  or 
bad  faith,  but  the  Issiilng  corporation  should 
be  absolutely  liable  for  any  false  or  mislead- 
ing statements,  even  if  innocently  made. 
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Remedy  In  the  bill:  (1)  It  to  proposed 
that  the  Jurisdictional  language  be  separate- 
ly stated  BO  as  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
section  would  be  applicable  If  there  was  any 
use  of  the  malto  or  Interstate  facilities.  This 
would  conform  the  Jurisdictional  require- 
ments to  those  contained  in  section  17(a). 
which  provides  the  basis  for  injunctive  and 
criminal  actions. 

(2)  It  to  proposed  that  a  new  section 
12(b)  be  added  to  the  statute  to  provide 
clear  civil  liability  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  untrue  statements  of  material 
facts  or  omissions  to  state  material  facta  in 
any  statement  or  document  filed  with  the 
Conunission  In  connection  with  an  offering 
pursuant  to  an  exemption  under  section 
3(b)  or  section  3(c).  Because  of  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  section  12(b).  the  existing 
section  12  to  to  be  designated  section  12(a). 

Section  6  would  amend  section  13  the 
"statute  of  limitations"  for  actions  for  civil 
recovery,  to  cover  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  12  of  the  act. 

Sections  7  and  8:  Implementation  of 
provisions  relating  to  the  enjoining  of  vio- 
lation of.  and  enforcing  compliance  with, 
the  act. 

Present  law:  Section  20(b)  now  provides 
that  the  Commission  may  obtain  an  in- 
junction when  it  appears  that  any  person 
to  engaged  or  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  con- 
sltute  a  violation  of  the  act  or  any  rule 
or  regulation.  Section  20(c)  now  provides 
for  appropriate  courts,  upon  application  by 
the  Commission,  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus 
commanding  any  person  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  or  any  order  of  the 
Commission   made   in   pursuance    thereof. 

Problem:  (1)  Cases  frequently  arise  after 
the  act  has  been  violated.  While  past  vio- 
lations are  considered  a  sufficient  basis  for 
an  injunction  by  the  courts  since  they  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  future  violation,  it 
would  aid  the  Commission  In  its  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  if  It  were  expressly  stated 
that  a  past  violation  is  a  basis  for  an  in- 
junction, even  though  the  violation  may 
have  been  discontinued,  as  often  occurs 
when  the  Commission  discovers  them.  This 
change  would  conform  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  the  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1840  and  the  Inveatment 
Advisers  Act  of  1040.  Any  Injunctive  relief 
to  subject  to  the  general  discretionary  pow- 
ers of  a  court  of  equity  and  therefore  not 
•very  vIoUtion  would  be  «  bMla  for  an  In- 
junction. 

(3)  The  reference  to  mandamue  contained 
In  section  aO(c)  should  be  eliminated  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  have  abolished  the  writ  m  a 
Mparate  and  distinct  type  of  action  and 
provide  that  the  same  relief  may  be  obtained 
by  an  appropriate  order. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  (1)  It  la  propoeed 
that  this  section  be  amended  so  at  to  au- 
thorlie  an  injunction  also  dn  a  showing 
that  a  defendant  has  engaged  in  acts 
constituting  a  violation. 

(2)  It  is  proposed  to  repeal  section  20 fc) 
dealing  with  writs  of  mandamus  and  provide 
a  comparable  remedy  in  section  20(b). 

Section  9  would  amend  section  22(a)  of 
the  act  by  changing  the  references  in  that 
section  to  the  United  States  Code  to  reflect 
modification  made  in  the  renumbering  of  its 
pertinent  provisions. 

Section  10:  Expanding  the  coverage  of  pro- 
hibitions against  the  filing  of  false  or  mis- 
ler^dlng  material  with  the  Commission. 

Present  law:  Section  24  now  makes  It  a 
criminal  offense  for  any  person  willfully  in 
a  registration  statement  filed  under  the  act 
t3  make  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  to  omit  to  state  any  material  fact 
required  to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary 
to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mis- 
leading. 


Problem :  There  is  at  present  no  section  of 
the  act  which  makes  it  unlawful  willfully  to 
file  false  or  misleading  applications,  reports 
or  documents,  other  than  a  registration 
statement. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  It  is  proposed  that 
section  24  be  amended  to  apply  not  only  to^a 
registration  statement  but  to  any  applica- 
tion, report,  or  other  document  filed  under 
the  act.  Thus,  for  example,  under  thto 
amendment  the  criminal  responsibility  for 
false  or  misleading  offering  circulars  and 
other  documents  filed  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
mission's exemptlve  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  3(b)  or  section  3(c)  would  be 
the  same  as  now  exists  in  the  case  of  regis- 
tration statements. 

Section  11:  Addition  of  provisions  relat- 
ing to  prohibited  activities. 

Present  law:   None. 

Problem:  There  exists  no  provision  of  the 
act  expressly  prohibiting  any  person,  in- 
directly or  through  any  other  person,  from 
violating  the  act  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder.  Furthermore,  the  statute  should 
contain  an  explicit  provision  that  alders 
and  abettors  may  be  liable  In  civil  and  ad- 
ministrative  proceedings. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  persons  from  doing  In- 
directly acts  which  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  directly  and  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  aid,  abet,  or  procure  a  violation  by 
another  person,  removing  any  doubt  that 
aiders  and  abettors  may  be  liable  in  civil 
administrative  proceedings.  The  provision 
does  not  in  any  manner  constitute  a  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  the  applicability  In 
criminal  proceedi^ngs  of  section  2,  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

8.  1179.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1179  is  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  SEctntrnEs  Exchanob 
Act  or  1934 

OENXKAL  OBJECTIVE  OF  STATDTE 

The  general  objective  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  to  protect  the  public 
and  investor!  against  malpractices  in  the 
■ecurltlee  and  financial  markets.  The  stat- 
ute provides  tor  dUclosure  of  information 
concerning  securities  listed  on  exchanges  and 
for  the  regulation  of  trading  in  securities  on 
exchnngei  and  In  over-the-counter  markets. 
The  statute  contalni  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment by  the  Commission  through  adminis- 
trative and  Injunctive  actions  and  fur  the 
referral  of  information  concerning  violations 
to  the  Department  of  Juatlce  fur  criminal 
proaecutlon. 

WHAT   THE    aiLL    WHO.    DO 

The  amendments  embodies  In  the  bill  are 
recommended  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  A  substantial  number  of  the 
proposed  amendments  are  designed  to  make 
the  Commission's  enforcement  activities  more 
effective  by  providing  additional  remedies 
and  eliminating  or  minimizing  various  prob- 
lems which  have  come  to  light  In  the  course 
of  Commission  enforcement  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  designed  simply  to  recognize 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  orig- 
inal adoption  of  the  statute. 

In  brief,  the  more  significant  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  (1)  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  statutory  provisions  relating 
to  manipulation  and  to  the  financial  respon- 
sibility -'f  brokers  and  dealers;  (2)  authorize 
the  Commtoslon  by  rule  to  regulate  the  bor- 
rowing, holding,  or  lending  of  customers'  se- 
curities by  a  broker  or  dealer;  (3)  make  it 
clear  that  attempts  to  purchase  or  sell  secu- 
rities are  covered  by  the  antlfraud  provisions 
of  the  statute;  (4)  revise  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  broker  and  dealer  registration  with 


respect  to  (a)  the  basis  on  which  action  for 
denial  or  revocation  may  be  taken,  (b)  the 
sanctions  which  may  be  imposed  by  the 
Commission,  (c)  the  conditions  under 
which  an  application  for  regtotratlon  may 
be  withdrawn,  and  (d)  the  postponement  of 
the  effectiveness  of  an  application  for  regto- 
tratlon; (6)  prohibit  trading  In  a  security  In 
the  over-the-counter  market  for  limited  pe- 
riods where  the  public  interest  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors  so  requires:  (6)  clarify 
the  Commission's  authority  to  suspend  a  se- 
curity from  exchange  trading  where  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  act 
and  where  otherwtoe  necessary  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest;  (7)  ruthorlze  the  Commission 
to  suspend  or  withdraw  the  registration  or  a 
securities  exchange  when  the  exchange  has 
ceased  to  meet  the  requirements  for  origi- 
nal regtotratlon;  (8)  Implement  the  injunc- 
tive provisions  of  the  statute  and  make  it 
clear  that  a  showing  of  past  violations  U  a 
sufllcient  basto  for  Injunctive  relief  and  also 
that  alders  and  abettors  may  be  responsible 
in  civil  and  administrative  proceedings;  (9) 
provide  that  an  Insolvent  broker  or  dealer 
may  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  In  an  Injunc- 
tive proceeding  Instituted  by  the  Commto- 
slon; (10)  make  it  a  violation  of  thto  act  to 
embezzle  moneys  or  securities  entrusted  to 
the  cajp  of  an  exchange  member  or  a  regto- 
tere<*  broker  or  dealer:  and  (11)  provide  for 
a  forfeiture  of  »100  for  each  day  that  any 
report  required  under  the  act  is  delinquent.' 
The  provisions  of  each  section  are  ex- 
plained more  fully  below. 

BXPLANATtON    BT    BBCTIONS 

Section  1:  Modification  of  definition  of 
term  "member"  of  an  exchange. 

Present  law:  Section  3(aM3)  of  the  act 
deflntw  the  term  •member"  of  an  exchange 
and  expressly  includes  each  partner  of  a 
member  firm  but  does  not  Include  ofllcera 
and  directors  of  a  member  corporation. 

Problem:  Since  national  securities  ex- 
changes now  provide  for  corporate  member- 
ships, the  Commission  believes  that  offlcere 
and  directors  of  a  member  corporation  should 
be  required  to  meet  the  same  standards  and 
be  subject  to  the  bame  sanctions  as  partners 
of  a  member  firm. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  To  accompltoh  the 
foregoing  result.  It  to  proposed  to  amend  the 
definition  of  the  term  "member"  to  include 
any  officer  or  director  of  any  member  firm, 
organization,  or  corporation.  Since  stock- 
holders of  corporate  members  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  "member"  It 
U  also  proposed  to  exclude  limited  pnrtnert 
from  the  deflnlilon. 

Section  2:  Elimination  of  referencee  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Aluka  In  the  defini- 
tion of  "StaU."  \ 

Present  law:  Section  S  (a)  (16)  of  the  act 
defines  the  term  "State"  to  Include  any  State 
of  the  United  Staus  and  in  addition,  among 
others,  the  Philippine  Islanc^  and  Alaska. 

Problem:  The  Philippine' Istnnds  are  no 
longer  a  posserslon  and  AIntka  In  now  a  Stnie. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  amendment  wuuld 
delete  these  references. 

Section  3:  Extension  of  time  In  which  Com- 
mission may  grant  or  deny  application  for 
registration  of  an  exchange. 

Present  law:  Section  6  of  the  act  provides 
for  the  regtotratlon  of  securities  exchanges. 
It  requires  the  applicant  exchange  to  file 
certain  agreements  and  certain  Information, 
and  It  further  provides,  as  a  condition  to 
registration,  that  It  must  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  exchange  is  so  organized  as 
to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  act  and  the 
Commission's  rules  thereunder  and  that  the 
rules  of  the  exchange  are  Just  and  adequate 
to  Insure  fair  dealing  and  to  protect  inves- 
tors. Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  enter  an  order  either  grant- 
ing or  denying  registration  within  80  days 
after  the  application  to  filed.  Denial  of 
reglrtratlon  must  be  r'"cc*<l^  by  "appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing." 
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Problem:  The  requirement  that  an  order 
denying  regtotratlon  of  an  exchange  must  be 
entered  within  30  days  after  the  application 
is  filed  has  created  serioua  administrative 
difficulties.  It  has  meant  that  within  that 
30-day  period  the  Conunission  must  examine 
the  application  to  determine  whether  the 
rules  of  the  exchange  meet  the  statutory 
tiundards,  conduct  an  investigation,  order  a 
hearing  (allowing  adequate  notice),  conduct 
a  hearing,  review  the  record,  and  enter  an 
order,  all  In  accordance  with  the  Admlntotra- 
tive  Procedure  Act:  and  it  must  also  prepare 
an  opinion  where  thto  to  appropriate. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  It  to  proposed  to 
amend  subsection  (e)  of  section  6  to  change 
from  30  to  90  days  the  period  within  which 
the  Commtoslon's  order  gnintlng  or  denying 
registration  must  be  entered. 

Section  4:  Clarification  and  extension  of 
coverage  under  margin  requirements. 

Present  law :  Section  7(c) .  which  deato  with 
the  extension  of  credit  on  securities,  now 
applies  only  to  members  of  a  national  secu- 
rities exchange  and  to  brokers  and  dealers 
who  transact  a  business  In  aecurlties  through 
the  medium  of  any  such  member. 

Problem:  Under  section  15  of  the  act, 
brokers  and  dealers  In  the  over-the-counter 
market  must  register  as  a  condition  to  using 
the  malls  and  facilities  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. Most  registered  over-the-counter 
brokers  and  dealers  do  some  business  through 
the  medium  of  exchange  members.  Technical 
questions  have  arisen  as  to  how  much  busi- 
ness naust  be  transacted  In  order  to  consti- 
tute transacting  a  business  in  securities 
through  the  medium  of  an  exchange  member. 

Remedy  in  the  bill :  In  order  to  obviate  the 
question.  It  Is  propoeed  to  amend  section 
7(C)  so  that  thc^  sections  will  also  apply 
to  registered  brokers  and  dealers. 

As  noted  below,  thto  same  problem  to  also 
presented  by  the  provisions  of  sections  8, 
11(d)  and  14(b)  of  the  statute  and  a  com- 
parable amendment  to  propoeed. 

Section  6:  To  meet  the  problem  discussed 
under  section  4  above,  it  to  proposed  to  make 
section  8  of  the  act.  dealing  with  Inanclal 
responsibility,  applicable  to  regtotered  brok- 
ers and  dealers. 

Section  6:  Integration  and  expansion  of 
coverage  under  financial  reaponalbillty  re- 
qulremeuta. 

Present  law:  Section  a(b)  to  Intended  to 
require  a  broker  to  limit  hik  "aggregate  in- 
debtedness" so  that  It  will  hot  exceed  aooo 
percent  of  his  "net  capital"  or  auch  laaaer 
figure  as  may  be  prescribed  by  rulei  of  the 
Commission. 

Under  section  15(c)  O)  of  the  statute  the 
Commltslon  has  general  rulemaking  power 
to  provide  aafegunrda  with  respect  to  the 
financial  reaponalbillty  of  over-the-counter 
brokers  and  dealers.  Pursuant  to  thto  sec- 
tion the  Commission  has  adopted  rule 
15ca-l  (17  CFR  240  lftc3-l).  which  has  the 
same  purpoae  as  section  8(b)  but  which  spec- 
ifies in  detail  what  to  to  be  Included  in  the 
concepts  of  "aggregate  indebtedness"  and 
"net  capital." 

Problem:  Section  8(b)  to  ambiguous  and 
not  effective  aa  it  stands.  It  takea  into  ac- 
count aggregate  Indebtedne.ss  artoing  only  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  as  a  broker 
( not  dealer ) ,  and  some  question  has  been 
raised  aa  to  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
rulemaking  power  under  thto  section. 

Even  rule  15c3-l  is  not  fully  adequate  be- 
cause section  lS(c)(3)  to  applicable  only 
when  the  broker  or  dealer  to  effecting,  in- 
ducing or  attempting  to  Induce  a  transaction 
in  the  over-the-counter  market.  The  rule 
cannot  be  made  applicable  when  a  broker  or 
dealer  effects  a  transaction  on  a  national 
securities  exchange. 

Remedy  to  the  bill :  It  to  proposed  to  trans- 
fer to  section  8(b)  the  provtolon  relating  to 
the  financial  responsibility  of  brokers  and 
dealers  which  now  appears  in  section  15(c) 
(3)  of  the  act,  ao  that  regulations  under  the 


r>ew  section  could  be  applicable  no  matter 
where  the  transaction  to  effected. 

The  Commission's  rule  15c3-l  now  exempts 
the  members  of  all  exchanges  whoee  rules 
have  been  found  by  the  Commission  to  im- 
pose requirements  more  comprehensive  than 
the  Commtoslon's  requirements,  and  no 
change  in  thto  regard  to  contemplated. 

Section  7:  lightening  of  the  provtoions  re- 
lating to  the  handling  of  customers'  secxirl- 
ties. 

Present  law:  Section  8(d)  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  a  member,  broker  or  dealer  to  lend 
a  customer's  security  without  the  written 
consent  of  such  customer. 

Problem:  Section  8(d)  does  not  provide 
for  the  segregation  of  customers'  fully  paid 
securities  or  excess  collateral.  Some  stock 
exchanges  have  rules  which  require  mem- 
bers to  segregate  customers'  fully  paid  se- 
curities and  excess  collateral,  but  they  do 
not  apply  to  brokers  or  dealers  who  are  not 
members  of  such  exchanges. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  It  to  proposed  to 
amend  section  8(d)  so  as  to  make  it  un- 
lawful for  members,  brokers,  and  dealers  to 
borrow,  lend,  or  hold  customers'  securities 
in  contravention  of  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  to  provide 
safeguards  with  respect  to  securities  car- 
ried for  the  accounts  of  customers. 

Section  8:  Tighten  antlmanlpulatlon  pro- 
vtoions relating  to  "matched  orders." 

Present  law:  Section  9(a)  deato  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  prices  of  securities 
which  are  regtotered  on  national  securities 
exchanges.  Clauses  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
9(a)(1)  prohibit  manipulation  by  the  use 
of  what  are  commonly  known  as  matched 
orders. 

Problem:  Section  9(a)(1)  to  designed  to 
prohibit  manipulation  by  arrangements, 
perhaps  among  confederates  or  coconspira- 
tors, to  enter,  buy,  and  sell  orders  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  false  appearance  of  activity  and 
Infiuencing  the  price.  In  order  to  come 
within  the  prohibition,  however,  the  sec- 
tion now  requires  that  the  orders  must  be 
of  substantially  the  same  size,  entered  at 
substantially  the  same  time,  and  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  price.  In  Wriffht  v. 
SEC.  112  F.  2d  89  (C.A.  2,  1940),  the  Court 
gave  a  restrictive  Interpretation  to  the 
phrase  "of  aubstantlally  the  same  alse." 
which  haa  precluded  subsequent  reliance 
on  the  statutory  prohlbltlona  agalnat  ma- 
nipulation by  "matched  orders."  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  atock  exchange  rulea  and  prao- 
tloea  normally  reault  In  orders  being  exe- 
cuted In  lOO-share  lots,  the  overall  slae  of 
the  buy  and  sell  orders  placed  by  a  maiUpu- 
lator  at  a  given  time  doM  not  determine  the 
effecttveneu  or  misleading  character  of  the 
manipulation  by  "matched  orders." 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  la  propoeed  to 
delete  the  phrase  "of  aubatantlally  the  aame 
Blae,"  without  changing  the  other  require- 
monta  of  aectlon  9(a)(1),  Including  the  re- 
quirement that  activity,  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  violation,  must  be  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  false  or  misleading  appearance  of 
active  trading  In  the  security  or  a  false  or 
mtoleadlng  appearance  with  respect  to  Ita 
market.  ^ 

Section  9:  Tighten  general  antlmanlpula- 
tlon provtolona  attd  those  relating  to  stabill- 
aatlon. 

Present  law:  Section  9(a)  (2)  contains  the 
more  general  antlmanipulatlve  provisions  of 
the  section.  Section  9(a)  (6)  authorizes  the 
Commission  by  nile  to  regulate  the  related 
problem  of  stabilization  of  securities. 

Problem:  As  they  stand,  each  of  these 
subsections  now  requires  proof  of  a  "series 
of  transactions."  The  more  detailed  rules 
of  the  Commtoslon  with  reference  to  manip- 
ulation and  stabilization  which  have  been 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  general  antlfraud 
and  antlmanipulatlve  provisions  of  the  act 
la  section   10(b)    apply  to  individual  ma- 


nipulative or  stabilizing  transactions,  with- 
out requiring  proof  of  a  series  of  such  trans- 
actions. Experience  has  shown  that,  where 
the  price  at  which  a  large  dtotrlbutlon  of 
securities  to  going  to  be  made  is  keyed  to 
the  market  price  extoting  at  the  conunenoe- 
ment  of  the  dtotrlbutlon,  as  to  commonly 
the  case,  even  one  manipulative  transaction 
can  affect  the  overall  price  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic and  received  by  the  dtotributors  by  many 
thousands  of  dollars.^ 

Repaedy  in  the  bill:  It  to  proposed  to 
make  sections  9(a)(2)  and  9(a)(6)  appli- 
cable where  one  or  more  manipulative  or 
stabilizing  transactions  to  effected.  The 
proposal  merely  involves  the  codification  in 
the  statute  of  a  principle  already  in  effect 
under  the  Commission's  rules  relating  to 
manipulation  and  stabilization. 

Section  10:  Clarification  of  general  antl- 
fraud provisions. 

Present  law:  Section  10  contains  prohibi- 
tions against  effecting  short  sales  and 
against  engaging  in  manipulative  or  decep- 
tive activities  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities,  in  contravention  of  Commission 
rules.  Subsection  (b)  now  applies  to  ma- 
nipulative or  deceptive  activities  "In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
security." 

Problem:  The  statute  should  be  amended 
to  make  it  entirely  clear  (1)  that  section 
10(b)  covers  the  so-called  front  money 
racket,  that  to,  obtaining  money  from  an 
issuer  for  alleged  services  in  arranging  slo. 
underwriting  or  financing  for  the  issuer, 
without  actually  Intending  to  or  being  in  a 
position  to  arrange  the  prc^x>sed  underwrit- 
ing or  financing,  and  (2)  that  the  section 
reaches  manipulative  and  deceptive  activi- 
ties in  cotLnection  with  attempts  to  buy  or 
sell  securities  as  well  as  In  connection  with 
consummated  transactions. 

Remedy  in  the  bill :  It  to  proposed  to  make 
section  10(b)  also  applicable  to  manipulative 
activities  an  connection  with  "any  attempt 
to  purchase  or  sell,  any  aecurlty." 

Section  11:  Extending  coverage  of  prohi» 
bltions  relating  to  extension  of  credits  by 
members,  brokers  and  dealers  on  new  secu- 
rity tosues  and  of  requirements  for  dto- 
cloaure  of  capacity. 

Preaent  law:  Section  11(d)  of  the  act  pro- 
hlblta  a  peraon  who  la  a  broker  and  a  dealer 
(1)  from  extending  credit  to  a  customer  on 
any  aecvu-lty  which  to  part  of  a  new  toaue 
where,  within  30  daya,  he  participated  in 
the  dlatrlbutlon  of  auoh  iaaue  aa  a  member 
of  a  aelllng  ayndleate  or  group,  and  (8)  from 
effecting  a  transaction  with  a  ouatomer  un- 
leea  he  dtodoeea  the  CH>acity  la  which  ha 
la  acting. 

Problem:  The  requirement  that  the  pro- 
hibition ogalnat  credit  exteaalon  be  appll> 
cable  only  to  peraona  engaged  in  buaineaa 
both  aa  a  broker  and  a  dealer  waa  written 
into  aectlon  1 1  because  it  appeared  that  tha 
combination  of  the  broker  and  dealer  func- 
tions in  the  same  person  made  it  poasible 
for  a  dealer  who  has  undertaken  to  dtotrib- 
ute  aecurltiee  to  the  public  to  induce  hto 
brokerage  customera  to  buy  the  aecurltiee  by 
offering  to  extend  credit  on  them:  eee  House 
Report  No.  1383,  April  27.  1034,  to  accom- 
pany HH.  9323,  73d  Congress.  2d  session,  page 
22.  At  that  time  the  Congress  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  complete  segregation  of  the 
broker  and  dealer  functions  and  directed  the 
Commission,  in  subsection  (e),  to  make  a 
study  of  the  problem. 

In  1936  the  Commission  submitted  ita  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  "The  Feasibility  and 
Advisability  of  the  Complete  Segregation  of 
the  Functions  of  Dealer  and  Broker."  in 
which  it  advtoed  against  a  requirement  of 
complete  segregation  of  auch  functions. 
Separation  of  functions  no  longer  appears  to 
be  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  extension  of 
credit  on  new  issues  of  seciulties. 
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Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  i«  proposed  in  the 
amended  Bection  to  make  such  section  ap- 
plicable to  members,  dealers,  and  brokers 
whether  or  not  they  combine  the  two  func- 
tions. 

Section  12 :  To  meet  the  problem  discussed 
under  section  4  above,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
section  14(b)  of  the  act,  dealing  with  the 
giving  of  proxies  in  respect  of  customers' 
secvirltles.  applicable  to  registered  brokers 
and  dealers. 

Section  13:  Tightening  provisions  relating 
to  denial  or  revocation  of  registration  of 
brokers  and  dealers. 

Present  law:  In  general,  section  15(b)  of 
the  act  provides  for  the  registration  of  brok- 
ers and  dealers  and  for  the  denial,  revoca- 
tion, withdrawal,  and  cancellation  of  such 
registration. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  16(b)  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
deny  or  revoke  the  registration  of  any  broker 
or  dealer  if  It  finds  that  such  denial  or 
revocation  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  that 
such  broker  or  dealer,  or  any  person  directly 
or  indirectly  controlling  or  controlled  by 
such  broker  or  dealer,  is  subject  to  certain 
specified  dlsquallflcatlons.  Procedurally  it 
also  provides  among  other  things,  that  pend- 
ing final  determination  whether  any  regis- 
tration shall  Ike  denied,  the  Commission  may 
by  order  postpone  the  effective  date  of  regis- 
tration for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  days, 
but  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
mission to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors to  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
registration  until  final  determination,  the 
Commission  shall  so  order. 

The  dlsqiialifications  which  are  the  basis 
for  denial  or  revocation  of  registration  are 
contained  In  clauses  (A)  to  (D)  inclusive. 
Clause  (B)  sets  out  a  disqualification  con- 
sisting of  conviction  within  10  years  of  a  fel- 
ony or  misdemeanor  involving  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  any  security  or  arising  out  of  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  a  broker  or 
dealer.  Clause  (C)  makes  certain  injunc- 
tions a  basis  for  denial  or  revocation.  Clause 
(D)  provides  a  disqualification  for  willful 
violations  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  "SecurltleB  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Problem:  (1)  Persons  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  not  now  covered  in  clause  (B)  should 
also  be  Ineligible  for  registration  when  the 
Commission  finds  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  deny  or  revoke  registration.  Clause  (B) 
should,   consequently,   be   broadened. 

Remedy  in  the  bill :  ( 1 )  It  Is  proposed  that 
clause  (B)  be  amended  so  that  conviction 
of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  which  the 
Commission  finds  arises  out  of  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  an  investment  adviser,  or 
involves  embezzlement,  fraudulent  conver- 
sion or  misappropriation  of  funds,  securities 
or  other  property,  or  involves  a  violation  of 
the  Mail  Fraud  Statute,  shall  also  be  a  basis 
for  denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  of  reg- 
istration. 

Problem:  (2)  An  injunction  arising  out  of 
the  conduct  of  business  of  a  broker  or  dealer 
or  an  Investment  adviser,  which  is  not  now 
covered  by  clause  (C),  should  also  constitute 
a  disqualification,  so  that  the  Commission 
can  determine  whether  it  is  in  the  public 
Interest  for  the  person  involved  to  be  per- 
mitted to  engage,  or  continue,  in  the  securi- 
ties business. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  (2)  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  clause  (C)  be  expanded  so  that  it 
includes  an  injunction  arising  out  of  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  a  broker,  dealer 
or  Investment  adviser. 

Problem:  (3)  Clause  (D)  does  not  provide 
a  disqualification  when  the  Commission  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  willful  violation  of  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  The  Com- 
mission, here  too,  should  be  permitted  to 
determine  whether  such  a  violator  may  con- 


sistent with  the  public  interest  engage  in 
the  securities  business. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  (Sy  It  Is  proposed  that 
clause  (D)  be  amended  to  provide  that  will- 
ful violation  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
of  1940.  or  any  rule  or  regulation  adopted 
thereunder,  also  constitutes  a  basis  for 
denial,  suspension  or  revocation  of  registra- 
tion. 

Problem:  (4)  Section  15(b)  provides  only 
one  ultimate  sanction  In  connection  with  an 
effective  registration,  namely,  revocation. 
When,  in  the  Commission's  opinion,  this 
sanction  is  too  drastic,  the  Commission 
should  be  authorized  to  impose  the  sanction 
of  suspension.  Section  15(b)  now  provides 
for  suspension  but  only  pending  final  de- 
termination in  certain  situations.  Sections 
15A(1),  (2)  and  19(a)(3)  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  Impose  a  sanction  of  suspension 
(as  an  alternative  to  expulsion)  upon  a 
member  of  a  registered  securities  association 
or  national  securities  exchange  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  Is  believed  that  If  a  simi- 
lar flexibility  in  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
Is  provided  for  In  section  15(b)  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  the  section  could  be  more 
effectively  enforced. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  (4)  It  is  proposed 
that  section  16(b)  be  amended  to  give  the 
Commission  authority  to  Impose  a  sanction 
of  suspension  where  It  believes  that  the 
more  drastic  sanction  of  revocation  of  regis- 
tration is  not  necessary. 

Problem:  (5)  The  present  provision  with 
respect  to  the  temporary  pHJstponement  of 
effectiveness  of  a  registration  when  the  Com- 
mission propose.s  to  Institute  proceedings  to 
determine  whether  to  deny  registration  has 
proved  administratively  unworkable.  Under 
the  statute  an  application  for  registration 
becomes  effective  30  days  after  filing,  and 
the  Commission  may  postpone  effectiveness 
an  additional  15  days.  Where  the  Commis- 
sion has  instituted  a  denial  proceedings  it 
may  postpone  effectiveness  until  final  deter- 
mination only  after  hearing.  Consequently 
when  the  Commission  Institutes  a  denial 
proceeding  It  now  can  postpone  effective- 
ness until  final  determination  only  if.  within 
45  days  after  the  filing  of  the  application, 
it  issues  a  notice  and  order  for  hearing, 
conducts  the  hearing,  reviews  the  record, 
and  Issues  Its  order  of  postponement.  It 
frequently  becomes  a  practical  impossibility 
to  give  adequate  notice  of  the  hearing,  con- 
duct the  hearing,  review  the  record,  and 
enter  an  order  within  this  limited  period. 
Furthermore,  if  such  an  effort  were  under- 
taken it  would  ordinarily  be  necessary  to 
duplicate  the  conduct  of  hearings  and  the 
taking  of  evidence  on  both  the  postpone- 
ment question  and  the  ultimate  denial 
question. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  (5)  It  Is  proposed  to 
amend  section  15(b)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  extend  from  15  to  90  days  the 
period  during  which  it  can  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  registration.  In  a  period 
of  this  length,  the  Commission  could  ordi- 
narily conduct  Its  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  registration  should  be  denied. 

Problem:  (6i  Section  15(b)  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  subject  withdrawal  of  regis- 
tration to  terms  and  conditions  deemed  nec- 
essary in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  but  does  not  provide 
the  conditions  under  which  an  application 
for  registration  may  be  withdrawn. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  (6)  It  Is  proposed  to 
amend  section  15(b)  to  codify  the  existing 
administrative  practice  by  providing  that  an 
application  for  registration  may  be  with- 
drawn only  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission if  the  request  to  withdraw  the 
application  is  received  by  the  Commission 
after  it  has  commenced  a  proceeding  to  deny 
registration.  Aside  from  the  wasted  admin- 
istrative energies  and  expense  that  might  be 
Involved  if  withdrawal  of  an  application  for 
registration  were  allowed  after  a  proceeding 


Is  begun,  it  Is  usually  Important  to  complete 
the  proceeding  and  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  a  statutory  disqualification 
exists  because  it  may  be  Impossible  at  a 
later  date,  when  a  new  application  la  filed, 
to  obtain  the  witnesses  or  evidence  to  estab- 
lish the  disqualification. 

Section  14:  Prohibition  against  over-the- 
counter  trading  in  a  "when  issued"  or  "when 
distributed"  basis  In  contravention  of  the 
Commission's  rules. 

Present  law:  Section  12(d)  gives  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  deal  by  rule  with  the 
problems  of  so-called  when-issued  trading 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  (trading 
In  a  security  prior  to  Its  Issuance  under  con- 
tracts providing  for  delivery  and  settlement 
'when,  as  and  if"  the  security  is  Issued). 

Problem:  ThU  provision  does  not  apftly 
to  trading  over-the-counter. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  It  is  proposed  that  the 
CommlEslon  be  given  express  rule-making 
authority  with  respect  to  "when  Issued"  and 
"when  distributed"  trading  in  the  over-the- 
counter  markets.  This  would  be  done  In  a 
new  section  15(c)(3). 

The  present  section  15(c)(3),  which  re- 
lates to  the  financial  responsibility  of 
brokers  and  dealers,  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  as  a  separate  provision  since  it  Is 
now  proposed  to  deal  with  that  subject  mat- 
ter in  section  8(b).  as  explained  earlier. 

Section  15:  Extension  of  the  CommLssion's 
authority  to  suspend  trading  to  the  over- 
the-counter  markets. 

Present  law:  Section  19(a)(4)  authorlies 
the  Commission,  under  certain  stated  con- 
ditions, summarily  to  suspend  trading,  for 
specified  periods,  in  any  security  regUtered 
on  a  national  securities  exchange. 

Problem:  Section  19(a)  (4)  applies  only  to 
trading  on  a  national  exchange  and  the 
Commission  has  no  comparable  statutory 
power  as  to  securities  traded  only  in  the 
over-the-counter  market. 

Remedy  in  the  bill :  It  is  proposed  to  add  a 
new  section  15(c)(4)  which  will  grant  the 
Commission  authority  summarily  to  suspend 
trading  in  a  security  in  over-the-counter 
markets  similar  to  the  authority  to  stxspend 
trading  on  an  exchange  granted  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  19(a)(4).  8m 
section  20  below. 

Section  10:  Addition  of  express  provisions 
relating  to  Jurisdiction  to  determine  respon- 
sibility for  violations  in  administrative 
proceedings. 

Present  law:  Section  15A(b)  (4)  now  pro- 
vides, in  general,  that  a  person  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  entry  of  an  order  of  suspension. 
expulsion,  denial,  or  revocation,  against  s 
broker  or  dealer,  shall  be  ineligible  for 
membership  in  a  national  securities  aseccla- 
tlon.  and  shall  be  barred  from  employment 
by  such  a  member  in  certain  capacities,  un- 
less the  Commission  otherwise  directs,  in 
the  public   interest. 

Problem:  The  statute  is  silent  as  to  when. 
how.  and  by  whom  this  determination  of 
causation  is  to  be  made,  and  the  decision 
In  Wallach  v.  SEC.  202  F.  2d  462  (C.A.  D.C. 
1953 ) ,  has  raised  some  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  followed  In  determining  this 
Issue. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  Is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide expressly  in  section  15A(b)  (4)  that  the 
Commission,  or  the  association  or  exchange 
entering  the  order  in  question,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  who  was  a  cause 
of  Its  order,  and  to  provide  for  appropriate 
notice  and  hearing  on  the  question  of 
causation. 

Section    17:  Provision   for  review   by   the 
Commission  of  action  by  a  national  securities 
exchange  against  registered  representatives. 
Present  law:  N^ne. 

Problem:  Sections  16A(g)  and  (h)  provide 
for  review  by  the  Conuniasion  of  discipli- 
nary action  taken  by  a  national  securities  as- 
sociation against  Its  members  and  of  denial 
of  membership  in  such  association.    The  Nft- 
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tlonal  Association  of  Securities  Dealers.  Inc.. 
the  only  national  securities  association,  has 
provided  in  iu  rules,  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  15A  of  the  statute,  for  the  registra- 
tion with  It  as  "registered  representatives" 
of  certain  individuals  employed  by  or  asso- 
ciated with  its  members.  Where  the  associa- 
tion takes  disciplinary  action  against  both  a 
meml>er  and  one  or  more  of  its  registered 
representatives,  its  action  may  now  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Commission  under  subsections 
(g)  and  (h)  of  section  15A.  Because  there  Is 
no  provision  in  the  act  for  review  of  disci- 
plinary proceedings  against  registered  rep- 
resentatives, there  Is  serious  question  wheth- 
er the  association  can  take  action  against 
registered  representatives  without  Joining  a 
memk>er. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  is  proposed  to  add 
a  new  section  15A(o)  to  afford  registered 
representatives  full  rights  of  review  in  all 
cases,  whether  or  not  related  action  is  taken 
against  a  member. 

Section  18:  Expansion  of  the  Commission's 
authority  to  suspend  or  withdraw  the  regis- 
tration of  a  national  exchange. 

Present  law :  Under  section  6  of  the  act  the 
registration  of  a  national  securities  exchange 
may  be  granted  only  If  Its  rules  contain  spec- 
ified provisions,  it  is  so  organized  as  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  act  and  the  Com- 
mission's rules  thereunder,  and  the  rules  of 
the  exchange  are  Just  and  adequate  to  Insure 
fair  dealing  and  to  protect  investors.  Sec- 
tion 19(a)  (1)  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  suspend  or  withdraw  the  regis- 
tration of  a  national  securities  exchange  for 
violation  of  the  act  or  the  Commission's 
rules  therevinder,  or  for  failure  of  the  ex- 
change to  enforce  compliance  therewith  by 
a  member  or  by  an  issuer  of  a  seciu-ity  regis- 
tered thereon. 

Problem:  The  Commission  Is  not.  but 
should  be,  authorized  to  suspend  or  with- 
draw the  registration  of  a  national  exchange 
If  the  exchange  has  ceased  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  original  registration,  viz..  if 
the  exchange  is  no  longer  so  organized  as  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder,  or  if  the  rules  of  the 
exchange  are  not  Just  and  adequate  to  Insvu-e 
fair  dealing  to  protect  invettors. 

Remedy  in  the  bill :  It  is  recommended  that 
section  19(a)(1)  be  expanded  so  that  the 
Commission  would  be  authorized,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
to  suspend  or  withdraw  the  registration  of 
a  national  securities  exchange  when  the  ex- 
change has  ceased  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  original  registration. 

Sections  19  and  20:  Expansion  and  clari- 
fication of  the  Commission's  authority  to 
suspend  trading  in  any  registered  security  on 
a  national  securities  exchange. 

Present  law:  Section  19(a)  (2),  which  em- 
powers the  Commission,  after  opportunity 
for  hearing,  to  deny,  suspend  or  withdraw 
the  registration  of  a  security  on  a  national 
exchange,  does  not  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  suspend  trading  in  a  security  which 
still  retains  its  registered  status.  Section 
19(a)(4)  authorizes  the  Commission,  under 
stated  circumstances,  summarily  to  suspend 
trading  on  a  national  exchange  in  any 
registered  security  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 10  days,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  summarily  to  suspend  all  trading 
on  any  national  exchange  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  90  days. 

Problems:  (1)  During  the  pendency  of 
proceedings  under  section  19(a)(2)  to  de- 
termine whether  to  deny,  suspend,  or  with- 
draw the  registration  of  a  security  on  a 
national  exchange  the  Commission  has 
exercised  its  summary  power  to  suspend 
trading  under  section  19(a)(4).  Since  this 
power  to  suspend  is  limited  to  a  period  of 
10  da3r8,  the  Commission  has  followed  the 
practice  of  Issuing  a  series  of  consecutive 
orders  under  section  19(a)  (4) ;  but  this  prac- 


tice has  required  a  new  determination  every 
10  days  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
suspension  under  the  Standards  of  that  sec- 
tion. Such  periodic  review  and  series  of 
orders  should  be  unnecessary  to  suspend 
trading  during  the  course  of  a  proceeding 
under  section  19(a)(2). 

(2)  Generally,  the  power  under  section 
19(a)(4)  summarily  to  siispend  trading  In  a 
particular  security  has  been  exercised 
where  sudden  changes  of  circumstances 
make  it  appear  that  the  Information  avail- 
able to  the  public  about  a  sectirity  Is  mis- 
leading or  inadequate  to  permit  investors 
to  make  an  informed  Judgment  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  secxirity,  so 
that  there  is  a  poEslbility  for  fraud,  and  it 
appears  that  the  additional  necessary  infor- 
mation can  l>e  obtained  and  made  avail- 
able to  investors.  Sometimes  the  necessary 
Information  cannot  t>e  obtained  and  made 
available  In  the  10-day  i>erlod,  and  the 
Commlseion  has  had  to  renew  the  suspen- 
sion for  one  or  more  additional  periods  not 
exceeding  10  days.  However  section 
19(a)(4)  does  not  expressly  provide  such 
authority. 

Remedy  In  the  bill: 

(1)  The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
19(a)(2)  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  a  series  of  successive  10-day 
suspensions  under  section  19(a)(4)  during 
the  pendency  of  a  proceeding  under  section 
19(a)(2)  and  would  empower  the  Commis- 
sion temporarily  to  suspend  trading  in  a 
security  pending  determination  of  a  pro- 
ceeding ander  section  19(a)(2). 

(2)  The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
19(a)(4)  would  codify  the  Commission's 
Interpretation  that  It  has  the  power  to  re- 
new temporary  suspensions  for  one  or  more 
additional  periods  not  exceeding  10  days 
each. 

Section  21  would  amend  the  caption  of 
section  20  of  the  act. 

Section  22:  Clarification  of  provisions  re- 
lating to  prohibited  activities. 

Present  law:  Section  20(b)  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  do  any  act  or  thing  which  it  would  be 
unlawful  for  such  person  to  do  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  or  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations thereunder  through  or  by  means  of 
any  other  person. 

Problem:  Section  20(b)  is  ambiguous,  and 
there  may  exist  some  doubt  as  to  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  obtain  an  Injunction, 
or  impose  administrative  sanctions,  against 
persons  aiding  or  abetting  violations  of  the 
act. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  remove  the  ambiguity  and 
specifically  provide  that  it  Is  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  aid,  abet,  counsel,  command, 
induce,  or  procure  any  violation  of  the  act 
or  rule  or  regxilation  thereunder  by  any 
other  person. 

Section  23 :  Clarification  of  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  conduct  investigations. 

Present  law:  Section  21(a)  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  conduct  investigations  to 
determine  whether  any  person  "has  violated 
or  is  about  to  violate"  any  provision  of  the 
act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder. 

Problem:  Section  21(a)  does  not  specifically 
provide  for  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  any  person  "is  violating"  the  act  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  although 
the  section  obviously  encompasses  an  inquiry 
for  the  purpose. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  add  the  phrase  "Is  violating"  to 
section  21(a). 

Section  24:  Implementation  of  provisions 
relating  to  the  enjoining  of  violations,  and 
enforcing  of  compliance  with  the  act. 

Present  law:  Section  21(e)  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  institute  a  Judicial  action  to 
enjoin  violations  upon  a  showing  that  any 
person  "Is  engaged  or  about  to  engage"  In 
unlawful  activities.     Section  21(f)   provides 


for  the  issuance  of  wrl|s  of  mandamus  com- 
manding  any  person  to  comply  with  the  act. 

Problem:  As  pointed  out,  in  connection 
with  section  20  of  the  Securities  Act  .of 
1933,  clarification  is  necessary  In  connection 
with  past  violations  as  a  basis  for  injunc- 
tions. 

The  reference  to  mandamus  contained  In 
section  21(f)  should  be  eliminated  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procediire  have  abolished  the  writ  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  type  of  action,  and  pro- 
vision for  mandatory  relief  by  an  appropri- 
ate order  should  be  Included  in  the  injunc- 
tive provisions  of  the  statute;  that  is.  section 
21(e). 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  add  In  section  21(e)  the  plirase 
"has  engaged"  to  Insure  that  an  Injunction 
may  be  obtained  In  an  appropriate  case,  and 
add  a  provision  giving  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  seek  enforcement  of  compliance 
with  the  act  or  any  rule  and  r^ulatlon  or 
Commission  order  thereunder. 

Section  25:  Addition  of  provisions  for  ap- 
pointment of  receiver  and  the  application 
of  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Present  law:  Where  the  Commission  insti- 
tutes an  Injunctive  action  against  an  in- 
solvent broker  or  dealer,  the  court  may  ap- 
point a  receiver  under  its  inherent  powers 
as  a  court  of  equity,  but  no  express  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  is 
contained  In  the  act. 

Problem:  As  the  law  now  stands  such  a 
receivership  may  be  governed  by  State  law, 
rather  than  by  the  standards  which  the  Con- 
gress has  written  Into  the  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  reference  to  bankrupt  stock 
brokers.  It  Is  anomalous  for  State  law.  rather 
than  Federal  law.  to  be  applicable  In  a 
proceeding  of  this  type  Instituted  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  In  a  Federsd  court,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
dealt  specifically  and  In  detail  with  the  prob- 
lems of  bankrupt  stock  brokers  In  section 
60e  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  Is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide In  section  21tf)  that,  if  the  court  has 
jurisdiction  over  an  insolvent  broker  or 
dealer  in  an  injunctive  action  under  section 
21(e).  It  may  upon  application  of  the  Com- 
mission adjudge  such  broker  or  dealer  a 
bankrupt  if  it  finds  that  he  Is  unable  to 
meet  his  debts  as  they  mature  and  that  such 
a  receivership  shall  be  administered  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  under 
the  preceding  section,  the  reference  to  vrrits 
of  mandamus  now  contained  in  section  21(f) 
would  be  deleted,  since  a  comparable  remedy 
would  be  provided  In  the  amended  section 
21(e). 

Sections  26  and  27  would  change  the  ref- 
erences In  section  25(a)  and  27  to  the  United 
States  Code  to  reflect  modifications  made  in 
the  numbering  of  its  pertuient  provisions. 

Section  28:  Revision  of  provisions  relating 
to  the  validity  of  contracts. 

Present  law:  Section  29  provides  that  con- 
tracts made  in  violation  of  the  act  shall  be 
void  In  certain  respects.  It  contains  excep- 
tions, one  being  that  no  contract  shall  be 
void  because  of  violation  of  any  rule  under 
section  15(c)  (3) ,  which  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  adopt  rules  to  provide  safeguards 
with  respect  to  the  financial  responsibility 
of  brokers  and  dealers.  It  does  not  provide 
any  such  exception  for  contracts  to  viola- 
tion of  section  8(b),  the  other  provision  of 
the  act  .dealing  generally  with  financial 
responsibility. 

Problem :  It  Is  proposed  to  consolidate  sec- 
tions 8(b)  and  15(c)(3)  and  to  designate 
the  consolidated  provisions  as  section  8(b). 
Since  the  consolidated  provision  may  be 
more  closely  akin  to  the  present  section 
15(c)(3)  than  the  present  section  8(b),  the 
policy  already  indicated  by  the  Congress  in 
section  29  should  be  adhered  to  and  provi- 
sion made  th^t  no  contract  shall  be  void 
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becaiiM    of    rlolatlon    ot    any    rule    under 
■ectlon  8(b). 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  propoeed  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  no  contract  shall 
be  Toid  by  reason  of  section  a9(b)  because 
of  any  violation  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
under  section  8(b).  and  would  delete  the 
reference  to  section  lS(c)(3). 

Section  39:  Revision  of  provisions  relating 
to  penalties. 

Present  law:  Subsection  (c)  of  section  32 
provides  that  the  criminal  penalties  pre- 
scribed therein  shall  not  apply  to  violations 
of  the  Commission's  rules  regarding  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  brokers  and  dealers 
under  present  section  18(c)(3)  with  certain 
stated  exceptions. 

Problem ;  The  proposed  amendments  relat- 
ing to  sections  8(b)  and  16(c)(3)  of  the 
act  which  conrolidate  In  section  8(b)  the 
provisions  regarding  financial  responsibility 
of  brokers  and  dealers  make  the  reference 
to  section  18(c)(3)  Inappropriate.  In  addi- 
tion, this  section  should  be  redesignated  in 
view  of  section  30  of  the  bill,  which  will  add 
a  new  section  32(c)  to  the  act. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  present  section 
32(c)  would  be  redesignated  as  section  32(d) . 
Reference  to  section  8(b)  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  reference  to  section 
18(c)(3). 

Section  30:  Additional  enforcement  meas- 
ures for  failiu*  to  comply  with  reporting 
requirements  of  the  act. 

Present  law:  Section  32(a)  provides  crim- 
inal penalties  for  willful  violations  of  any 
provisions  of  the  act  or  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions thereunder.  Section  32(b)  provides 
for  a  forfeiture  of  $100  for  each  day  for  delin- 
quent reports  required  pursuant  to  an  under- 
taking provided  In  section  15(d)  of  the  act. 
That  section  requires  that  a  registration 
statement  filed  pursuant  to  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  shall  contain  an  undertaking  by 
the  issuer  to  file  the  same  reports  required 
pursuant  to  section  13  of  Issuers  with  listed 
securities,  if  the  offering  price  of  the  securi- 
ties covered  by  the  registration  statement 
plus  the  aggregate  value  of  other  securities  of 
the  same  class  amounts  to  $2  million  or  more. 
The  $100  a  day  forfeiture  provided  In  section 
32(b)  Is  In  lieu  of  any  criminal  penalty 
which  might  be  deemed  to  arise  under  sec- 
tion 32(a). 

Problem:  As  already  indicated,  the  $100  a 
day  forfeiture  for  delinquent  reports  is  appli- 
cable only  to  limited  filings  required  under 
the  act.  The  imposition  of  a  comparable 
assessment  generally  would  strengthen  the 
enforcement  techniques  available  to  the 
Commission  to  assvu-e  timely  filings  as  re- 
quired by  the  statute  or  the  rules  thereunder. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  proposed  new 
section  32(c)  would  authorize  the  Conunls- 
slon  In  Its  discretion  to  recover  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  $100  per  day  for  the  failure 
to  file  any  information  or  reports  required 
by  the  act  or  rules  thereunder  for  each  and 
every  day  such  failure  to  file  continues  be- 
yond the  time  prescribed  for  the  filing  or 
beyond  any  time  extension  granted  by  the 
Commission.  This  pa3rment  would  not  be  In 
lieu  of  any  crinUnal  jjenalty  under  section 
32(a). 

Section  31:  Prohibitions  against  larceny 
and  embezzlement. 

Present  law:  The  act  now  contains  prohibi- 
tions against  fraudulently  obtaining  custo- 
mers' funds  or  securities,  but  does  not  con- 
tain an  express  prohibition  against  embez- 
zling or  converting  them. 

Problem :  The  distinction  between  fraudu- 
lently obtaining  customers'  funds  or  secu- 
rities and  embezzling  or  converting  them  is 
a  thin  and  technical  one.  It  may  depend 
upon  the  technical  question  of  whether  the 
defendant  Is  assumed  to  have  had  a  wrong- 
ful intent  at  the  time  when  he  induced  a 
customer  to  entrust  securities  to  him  In 
connection  with  a  securities  transaction,  or 


whether  the  idea  of  converting  the  securi- 
ties first  occurred  to  him  after  he  got  posses- 
sion. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  is  proposed  to  add  a 
new  section,  designated  section  38,  which 
would  prohibit  any  exchange  member, 
broker  or  dealer,  or  any  other  person  from 
wrongfully  taking,  converting,  or  embezzling 
money  or  securities  of.  or  entr\uted  to  the 
care  of.  any  member  of  a  national  securities 
exchange,  any  broker  or  dealer  who  transacts 
business  through  the  medium  of  such  mem- 
ber, or  any  registered  broker-dealer.  A 
somewhat  similar  provision  now  appears  In 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

8.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.  as 
amended. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1180  is  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  the  Trust  Indintube  Act 
or  1939 

CENEkAL    OBJECTIVES    OF    8TATTJT« 

In  general  the  Trust.  Indenture  Act  of  1939 
requires  that  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  and 
similar  securities  publicly  offered  for  sale, 
except  as  specifically  exempted  by  the  act. 
be  Issued  under  an  Indenture  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  act  and  has  been 
duly  qualified  with  the  Commission.  The 
act  requires  the  indenture  to  be  qualified, 
to  designate  standards  of  eligibility  and 
qualification  of  the  corporate  trustee,  to  out- 
law exculpatory  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  liability  of  the  Indenture  trustee,  and  to 
provide  provisions  by  which  the  securities 
Issued  thereunder  may  be  protected  and  en- 
forced. 

WHAT   THE    BILL    WOULD    DO 

Thei  amendments  embodied  In  the  bill  are 
recomtaended  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  which  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  changes  will  materially  assist  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  statute  without  al- 
tering Its  basic  provisions  and  purposes.  In 
brief,  the  proposed  amendments  would  (1) 
conform  the  provisions  relating  to  the  size 
of  offerings  which  are  exempted  from  regis- 
tration to  amendments  proposed  in  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933,  (2)  would  extend  the 
time  within  which  certain  applications  for 
exemption  from  the  act  might  be  filed,  and 
(3)  would  provide  an  administrative  remedy 
during  the  entire  period  following  the  filing 
of  the  application  for  qualification  and  be- 
fore its  effective  date.  The  specific  amend- 
ments by  which  such  changes  would  be  ef- 
fected are  explained  more  fully  below. 

EXPLANATION   BT   SECTIONS 

Section    1 — Increase    of    exemption    from 
$250,000  to  $500,000 

Present  law:  Section  304(a)(8)  presently 
exempts  any  security  to  be  Issued  otherwise 
than  under  an  Indenture  In  an  aggregate 
principal  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
within  a  period  of  12  consecutive  months. 

Problem:  Since  it  Is  proposed  to  Increase 
the  exemption  In  section  3(b)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  from  $300,000  to  $500,000, 
the  Commission  believes  that  a  similar  In- 
crease should  be  made  In  the  subject 
exemption. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  To  accomplish  the 
foregoing  result  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  sec- 
tion 304(a)(8)  to  strike  out  the  $250,000 
figure  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $500,000. 

Section  2 — Extension  of  time  xcithin  which 
to  file  applicatiorts  for  exemption 

Present  law:  Section  304(c)  of  the  Trust 
Indenture  Act  of  1939  presently  permits  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  exemption  from 
provisions  of  the  act  where  the  change  in 
an  Indenture  would  require  the  consent  of 
holders  of  securities  outstanding  under  the 
indenture  or  would  Impose  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  Issuer  having  due  regard  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  protection  of  in- 


vestors. However.  thU  application  may  be 
filed  only  If  there  are  ouutandlng  at  the 
time  of  filing  secxirltles  which  were  out- 
standing prior  to  or  within  6  months  after 
August  3.  1939. 

Problem:  In  anticipation  of  the  fact  that 
the  opportunity  to  file  application  for  •%- 
eraptlon  would  some  day,  expire,  most  com- 
panies have  inserted  such  provisions  of  the 
act  in  their  Indenture  to  become  effective 
when  such  old  indenture  securities  are  no 
longer  outstanding.  However.  In  some  eases 
there  was  a  delay  in  inserting  such  pro- 
visions, so  that  there  may  be  a  period  of 
time  when  such  a  company  would  be  un- 
able to  do  mortgage  financing  because  of 
its  inability  to  comply  with  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  act  under  the  standards  of 
this  provision. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  In  order  to  afford 
such  companies  an  opportunity  to  bring 
their  Indentures  fully  Into  compliance  with 
the  act  without  undue  hardship,  the  Com- 
mission proposes  to  amend  such  provision  so 
as  to  extend  the  time  of  filing  applications 
for  exemption  thereunder  if  securities  were 
outstanding  when  the  application  Is  filed 
which  were  outstanding  on  January  1.  1959. 

Section  3 — Administrative  remedies 

Present  law:  Section  305(b)  of  the  Tnist 
Indenture  Act  of  1939  presently  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  enter  an  order  in  accord- 
ance with  section  8(b)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  If  it  finds  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  that  the  security  Is 
not  to  l>e  Issued  under  an  indenture,  that 
the  Indenture  does  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  310  to  318  of  the  act. 
or  any  person  designated  as  tnistee  under 
the  Indenture  Is  not  eligible  or  qualified 
under  section  310  of  the  act. 

Problem:  Section  8(b)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  requires  that  the  administrative 
proceeding  be  instituted  not  later  than  10 
days  alter  the  filing  of  the  registration 
statement  and  the  opportunity  for  hearing 
must  be  afforded  within  10  days  after  such 
notice. 

Administrative  experience  has  shown  that 
section  8(b)  does  not  permit  sufficient  time 
within  which  to  examine  the  material  filed 
and  to  institute  the  proceeding.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Commission  is  left  without  an 
effective  administrative  remedy  unless  the 
applicant  for  some  reason  files  an  amend- 
ment which  would  constitute  a  new  filing 
date. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  Commission 
recommends  that  section  305(b)  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  reference  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  to  author- 
ize the  institution  of  such  administrative 
proceedings  at  any  time  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  registration  statement, 
which  hearing  shall  be  held  within  15  days 
after  such  notice. 

S.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended. 

The  Statement  accompan}ring  Senate 
bill  1181  is  as  foUows: 

Amendments  to  Investment  Company  Act 
or  1940 

OSNXKAL  OBJBCTIVE  Or  STATTm 

The  general  objective  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  is  to  protect  the  public  and 
Investors  against  malpractices  in  the  control, 
management,  and  operation  of  publicly 
owned  Investment  companies.  Tht  statute 
seelES  in  general  to  secure  honest  and  un- 
biased management  of  investors'  funds;  to 
give  security  holders  a  substantial  voice  in 
the  company  and  in  the  selection  of  manage- 
ment; to  Insure  sound  and  feasible  capital 
structures;  to  assure  fairness  In  all  transac- 
tions betwen  affiliated  persons  and  the  com- 
pany; and  to  see  that  shareholders  are  pro- 
vided with  informative,  periodic  fln^nftiai  re- 


ports. The  statute  contains  provisions  for 
enforcement  by  the  Commission  through  ad- 
ministrative and  injunctive  action  and  for 
the  referral  of  Information  concerning  viola- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

WHAT   THE   BILL   WILL   DO 

The  amendments  embodied  in  the  bill  are 
recommended  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  as  deblrable  to  further  the  basic 
intent  and  objectives  of  the  statute. 

These  recommendations  for  changes  In  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  are,  for 
the  most  part,  limited  to  the  clarification  of 
certain  provisions,  the  elimination  of  Incon- 
sistencies, changes  to  achieve  the  obvious 
Intent  and  purpose  of  a  particular  provision 
and  conformance  of  references  of  other  stat- 
utes. In  several  Instances,  however,  sub- 
stantive amendments  are  recommended 
which  are  considered  highly  desirable  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  policy  of  the 
statute.  The  Commission  has  not.  neverthe- 
less, made  any  broad  or  sweeping  recnmmen- 
dations  which  might  involve  an  extension 
of  the  Commission's  present  supervision  over 
Investment  companies  and  their  afliliates  or 
which  would  involve  substantially  greater 
limitations  upon  the  management  of  Invest- 
ment companies. 

Brlefiy,  the  more  significant  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  ( 1 )  require  the 
statement  of  policy  of  a  registered  invest- 
ment company,  which  cannot  be  changed 
without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  hold- 
ers of  a  majority  of  the  voting  securities,  to 
Include  its  fundamental  Investment  objec- 
tives and  investment  characteristics:  (2) 
strengthen  the  statutory  provisions  requir- 
ing that  at  least  40  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  be  persons  who  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  operations  and 
management  of  the  investment  company  and 
who  are  not  part  of  Its  operating  staff:  (3) 
require  that  If  an  investment  company 
chooses  to  keep  its  securities  and  Invest- 
ments in  the  "custody  of  a  bank"  such  cus- 
todianship shall  Include  the  cash  assets  of 
the  investment  company;  (4)  impose  limi- 
tations upon  the  proportion  of  common  or 
preferred  stock  that  may  be  acquired  by  face- 
amount  certificate  companies  issuing  fixed 
obligations  (face-amount  certificates)  to 
prevent  such  obligations  from  becoming  un- 
duly speculative;  (5)  clarify  and  make  more 
meaningful  the  definition  of  an  "advisory 
board"  of  an  Investment  company  and  the 
substantive  provisions  requiring  such  a  board 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  Independent 
members;  (6)  clarify  certain  exceptions  to 
the  definition  of  an  investment  company  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  act:  (7)  elimi- 
nate the  exception  from  the  definition  of  an 
Investment  company  for  a  company  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  when  this  Commission  finds  and  by  order 
declares  that  such  company  is  primarily  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  investing,  reinvest- 
ing, owning,  holding  or  trading  in  securities; 
and  (8)  clarify  the  term  "depositor"  and 
"share  of  stock"  used  In  the  statute  by  add- 
ing specific  definitions  of  these  terms. 

Section  1 — Modification  of  the  status  of  an 
advisory  board  of  an  invcstinent  company 

Present  law:  "Advisory  board"  of  an  in- 
vestment company  is  defined  in  section 
2(a)(1)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  as 
a  board  ( 1 )  which  is  distinct  from  the  board 
of  directors  or  board  of  trustees;  (2)  which 
has  advisory  functions  but  no  power  to  de- 
termine that  any  security  or  other  Invest- 
ment shall  be  purchased  or  sold;  and  (3) 
which  Is  comiK>sed  solely  of  persons  who  do 
not  serve  such  company  in  any  other  capacity. 

Problem:  The  latter  qualifying  provision 
has  created  a  problem  because  it  appears  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  regulatory  provision 
rather  than  a  descriptive  provision. 


Section  10(g)  provides  that  the  same  limi- 
tations of  section  10  applicable  to  the  com- 
position of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  reg- 
istered Investment  company  shall  apply  to 
an  advisory  board.  For  example,  not  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  members  of  an  ad- 
visory board  may  be  affiliated  persons  of  the 
Investment  adviser  under  section  10(a)  as 
made  applicable  by  section  10(g). 

Through  the  use  of  an  investment  advisory 
committee  or  an  advisory  group  of  consult- 
ants rather  than  a  board  and  through  the 
appointment  on  such  committee  or  group 
of  an  officer  or  employee  who  does  serve  such 
company  In  any  other  capacity.  It  has  been 
contended  that  the  resulting  committee  or 
group  Is  not  an  advisory  board  within  the 
terms  of  section  2(a)(1)  and.  consequently, 
that  the  limitations  of  section  10(g)  do  not 
apply.  If  this  were  true  It  would  be  simple 
for  an  Investment  company  to  avoid  having 
its  advisory  committee  deemed  an  advisory 
board  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Thus, 
persons  in  an  advisory  position  with  the 
Investment  company  and  who  should  be 
considered  affiliated  persons  of  the  invest- 
ment company  would  not  be  so  considered 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  such  Important 
provisions  of  the  act  a&  those  contained  In 
section  10(f)  and  section  17  relating  gen-  , 
erally  to  prohibitions  with  respect  to  transac- 
tions by  an  investment  company  involving 
an  affiliated  person.  Whether  or  not  an  ad- 
visory board  exists  would  in  this  manner  rest 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  invest- 
ment company. 

Although  the  Commission  has  handled  this 
problem  administratively  by  insisting  that 
a  company  may  not  represent  in  its  pro- 
spectus that  it  has  an  advisory  board,  or  its 
equivalent,  unless  the  board  actually  meets 
the  definition  of  section  2(a)  (1),  the  statute 
should  be  amended  to  make  it  more  workable 
and  meaningful. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  because  the 
present  definition  of  advisory  board  in  the 
statute  refers  to  a  board  which  Is  composed 
solely  of  persons  who  do  not  serve  such 
company  in  any  other  capacity,  the  member- 
ship of  such  a  board  Is  in  effect  subject  to 
greater  statutory  restrictions  than  the  mem- 
bership of  the  board  of   directors. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  This  change  would 
bring  all  investment  advisory  boards,  com- 
mittees, and  groups  within  the  definition  of 
"advisory  board."  Under  section  10(g),  the 
same  limitations  applicable  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Investment  company  would 
be  applicable  to  the  members  of  such  ad- 
visory boards.  Thej-e  appears  to  be  no  sound 
reason  for  an  advisory  board,  which  has  only 
advisory  functions,  to  have  any  greater 
quantum  of  independent  directors  than  the 
board  of  directors  itself  which  has  the  actual 
power  to  make  decisions  and  take  action. 

On  the  other  hand  there  would  be  a  spe- 
cific exclusion  for  committees  composed 
solely  of  directors,  officers,  or  employees  of 
an  Investment  company  or  of  its  investment 
adviser.  There  is  no  intention  that  such 
management  or  executive  committees  be  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  applicable  to  ad- 
visory boards. 

Section   2 — Definition   of  "depositor"  of  an 
unincorporated  investment  company 

Present  law:  The  term  "depositor"  is  not 
defined  in  the  statute. 

Problem:  The  term  "depositor"  is  used  in 
various  sections  of  the  act,  including  sec- 
Uons  2(a)(3),  7(b),  9(a).  10(b),  26  and  27. 
Although  the  meaning  of  "depositor"  Is  as- 
certainable from  the  context  in  which  it  is 
used  and  may  also  be  derived  from  the  legls- 
kitive  history  of  the  act,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable to  have  an  express  definition  of  the 
term.  The  word  was  most  frequently  vised, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  to 
describe  the  person  or  company  causing  the 
formation  of  a  fixed  trust  or  semifixed  trust 


during  the  period  when  these  tjrpes  of  ln:- 
vestment  trusts  were  popular.  It  is  used  In 
the  statute  to  describe  the  person  or  com- 
pany promoting,  sponsoring,  or  administer- 
ing any  unincorporated  fund  or  trust  con- 
stituting an  investment  company,  or  who  as 
sponsor  or  manager  of  such  fund  or  trust 
deposits  portfolio  assets  with  the  trustee  or 
custodian  of  the  fund  or  trust  or  who  may 
direct  the  deposit  of  additional  or  substi- 
tuted securities  and  the  elimination  of  de- 
posited securities. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  term  would  be 
defined  as  indicated  above.  Since  a  trustee 
or  custodian  designated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the  act  may. 
in  some  cases,  .be  responsible  for  one  or  more 
of  such  functions,  the  definition  would 
specifically  exclude  them. 

Section  3 — Definition  of  term  "share  of 
stock" 

Present  law:  The  term  "share  of  stock"  is 
not  defined  in  the  statute. 

Problem :  Reference  is  made  in  several  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  shares  of  stock,  stock- 
holders, and  to  stock.  Sections  12(d).  18(1), 
23(b) .  and  30(d)  contain  such  terms.  While 
it  Is  apparent  that  the  statutory  purpose 
cannot  be  avoided  by  designating  a  security 
by  some  other  name,  the  question  has  arisen 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  suggest 
the  advisability  of  making  it  expressly  clear 
that  the  term  "shares  of  stock"  means  any 
security  similar  In  nature  to  an  equity  se- 
curity. The  term  "security"  as  now  defined 
Includes  certificates  of  beneficial  Interest, 
shares  in  a  fund  or  trust,  participation  in 
profit-sharing  arrangements,  and  investment 
contracts. 

The  terms  "stockholder"  and  "stock" 
would  in  effect  be  covered  by  the  same  pro- 
posed definition. 

Renjedy  in  the  bill:  The  term,  would  be 
defined  as  meaning  any  security  similar  in 
nature  to  an  equity  security. 

Section  4 — Elimination  of  reference  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Alaska  in  the 
definition  of  "State" 

Present  law:  Section  2(a)  (37)  of  the  act 
defines  the  term  "State"  to  Include  any 
State  of  the  United  States  and  in  addition, 
among  others,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Alaska. 

Problem:  The  Philippine  Islands  are  no 
longer  a  possession  and  Alaska  is  now  a 
State. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  amendment 
would  delete  these  references. 

Section  5 — Modification  of  exception  from 
the  act  for  company  engaged  in  banking, 
insurance,  small  loans,  factoring,  discount 
or  real  estate  business 

Present  law:  Section  3(c)(7)  of  the  act 
provides  an  exception  for — 

"(7)  Any  company  primarily  engaged,  di- 
rectly or  through  majority-owned  subsidi- 
aries, in  one  or  more  of  the  businesses  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (3),  (5),  and  (6),  or 
in  one  or  more  of  such  businesses  (from 
which  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  such 
company's  gross  income  during  itfi  last  fiscal 
year  was  derived)  together  with  an  addi- 
tional business  or  businesses  other  than  In- 
vesting, reinvesting,  owning,  holding  or 
trading  in  securities." 

Problem:  If  taken  literally,  this  section 
would  provide  an  exception  for  a  company 
primarily  engaged,  directly-  or  through  ma- 
jority-owned subsidiaries,  in  one  of  the 
following : 

(a)  The  banking  or  insurance  company 
business.    Section  3(c)  (3) ;  or 

(b)  The  small  loan  business.  Section 
3(c)(5);  OT 

(c)  The  commercial  discount,  factoring  or 
real  estate  business.    Section  3(c)  {6). 

Yet  each  of  these  provisions,  that  is.  sec- 
tion 3(c)(3).  (5)  and  (6).  has  a  test  which  Is 
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greater  than  the  teat  of  "primarily  engaged." 
Section  3(c)  (3) ,  for  example,  refers  to  an  In- 
surance company,  which  In  section  2(a)  (17) 
Is  defined  as  a  company,  organized  as  an  In- 
sxirance  company,  whose  "primary  and  pre- 
dominant" business  activity  Is  writing  Insur- 
ance or  reinsuring  risks  and  which  is  super- 
vised by  a  state  official  or  agency.  Section 
3(c)(5)  refers  to  a  company  "substanUally 
all  of  whose  business"  Is  the  small  loan  busi- 
ness. Section  3(c)(6)  has  the  primary  en- 
gagement test  but  excludes  face-amount 
companies  and  periodic  payment  plans. 

The  specific  exceptions  with  their  stricter 
tests  are  obviously  the  ones  Intended  rather 
than  the  more  generalized  and  indirect  ex- 
ception of  section  3(c)(7).  This  has  been 
the  Commission's  interpretation  following 
ordinary  rules  of  statutory  construction. 
The  section,  however,  should  be  revised  to 
make  this  clear  and  yet  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion to  exempt  a  company  which  does  busi- 
ness, directly  or  through  majority-owned 
subsidiaries,  In  the  financial  fields  of  bank- 
ing, Insvu-ance,  small  loans,  factoring  and 
mortgages  but  which  may  fall  within  the 
definition  of  investment  company  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (3)  because  it  deals  In  "securities" 
and  "securities"  constitute  its  major  assets. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  a  company  engages 
in  a  number  of  such  activities  and  also  en- 
gages in  the  business  of  investing,  reinvest- 
ing, owning,  holding  or  trading  In  securities 
to  a  significant  extent,  it  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  exception  of  section  3(c)(7). 
This  follows  the  approach  taken  In  section 
3(c)(5),  the  exception  for  small  loan  com- 
panies. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  Section  3(c)  (7)  would 
be  amended  to  limit  the  exception  to  a  com- 
pany substantially  all  of  whose  business  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  of  the  businesses  de- 
scribed In  section  3(c)(3).  (5)  and  (6)  and 
to  add  a  proviso  to  exclude  face-amount 
companies  and  p>eriodlc  payment  plans  in  the 
case  of  section  3(c)  (6)  businesses. 

Section   6 — Afodt/!cation   o/   exception   from 

the  act  for  a  company,  90  percent  or  more 

of  whose  securities  are  those  of  single  issuer 

of  certain  types 

Present  law:  Section  3(c)(8)  contains  an 
exception  for  a  company  90  percent  or  more 
Of  the  value  of  whose  Investment  securities 
are  those  of  a  single  Issuer  Included  within  a 
class  of  persons  eniunerated  In  section  3(c) 
(5),  (6)  or  (7). 

Problem:  (1)  One  question  this  provision 
raises  is  whether  this  exception  is  intended 
to  include  a  company  holding  securities  of  a 
bank  or  insurance  company  included  in  sec- 
tion 3(c)  (3)  by  virtue  of  the  reference  to  sec- 
tion 3(c)  (7)  which  In  turn  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  section  3(c)(3).  It  can  be  argued 
that  If  this  were  Intended,  then  section 
3(c)(3)  should  have  been  specified  because 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  were  specifically 
stated  in  section  3(c)  (8)  and  yet  are  also 
specified  in  section  3(c)(7). 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  (1)  To  remove  this 
doubt.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  the  section 
to  Include  a  specific  reference  to  paragraph 
(3). 

Problem:  (2)  In  addition,  the  Commission 
Is  doubtful  whether  the  tjrpe  of  company  ex- 
cepted by  section  3(c)(8)  is  entitled  to  an 
exemption  from  the  act  any  more  than  a 
company  all  of  whose  security  holdings  are 
those  of  an  Indtistrlal  or  commercial  corpora- 
tion, but  which  could  not  qualify  for  an  ex- 
emption under  section  3(b)(1)  or  3(b)(2) 
because  not  primarily  engaged  throxigh  such 
holdings  In  such  Industrial  or  commercial 
business.  This  seems  to  be  an  unwarranted 
Inconsistency.  In  both  types  of  situations, 
the  essential  pxirpose  of  the  company  is  that 
of  Investing  in  securities  and  deriving  Its 
earnings  from  that  investment.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  holding  company  sit- 
uation where  the  company  Is.   in  effect,  en- 


gaged in  a  business  through  its  controlled 

company. 

Remedy   In   the   bill:    (2)    It   Is  proposed 
that  secUon  3(c)(8)  be  modified  to  provide 
that  the  exception  Is  Only  available  where 
the  single  issuer  whose  stock  Is  held  by  the 
holding   company   Is   also  a  company   con- 
trolled by  the  holding  company. 
Section    7 — Modification    of    exception    for 
company  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act 
Present  law:  Section  3(c)(9)   contains  an 
exception  from  the  act  for  any  company  sub- 
ject to  regvUatlon  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

Problem:  The  Intent  of  section  3(a)  (9)  In 
providing  an  exception  from  the  act  was  to 
avoid  subjecting  a  railroad  or  a  railroad 
holding  company  to  dual  regulation  under 
both  the  In^terstate  Commerce  Act  and  the 
Investment  Company  Act.  As  written  the 
section  may  <fe  used,  and  has  been  used,  by 
companies  which  are  essentially  investment 
companies  to  escape  the  more  pertinent.  If 
more  pervasive,  regulation  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  by  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  limited  regulation  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  designed  for  different 
purposes. 

In  fact,  regulation  by  both  the  SEC  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC) 
of  such  a  company  which  Is  primarily  an 
Investment  company  but  which  is  also  the 
holder  of  railroad  securities  would  Involve 
little.  If  any.  duplication  or  conflict,  and  the 
burdens  thereof,  if  any,  would  be  minimal. 
It  is  anomalous  that  section  3(c)(9)  which 
was  designed  to  protect  stockholders  of  a 
.railroad  holding  company  against  the  possl- 
"ble  burden  of  di|al  regulation  can  be  used 
by  the  management  of  the  company  at  its 
will,  even  though  it  Is  essentially  an  invest- 
ment company,  to  deprive  these  stockholders 
of  the  protections  and  safeguards  of  the 
Investxq,ent  Company  Act. 

The.  most  significant  case  in  point  Is  the 
Alleghany  Corp.  matter  which  Is  described 
In  the  Commission's  reports  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  1955  (pp.  101-102). 
1956  (pp.  1"88-189),  and  1957  (pp.  165-166). 
The  bulk  of  the  assets  of  this  company  has 
consisted  of  Investment  securities.  Including 
a  large  Investment  In  Investors  Diversified 
Services,  Inc.,  an  Investment  company  itself 
which  controls  or  manages,  directly  and 
Indirectly.  92>/2  billion  of  investors'  funds. 
A  relatively  smaller  Investment  of  Alleghany 
Corp.  has  been  its  holdings  of  New  York 
Central  Railroad  stock.  Because  of  Its  con- 
trol over  the  railroad,  and  in  connection  with 
a  transaction  involving  the  railroad  system, 
Alleghany  Corp.  was  deemed  to  be  a  carrier 
and  subjected  to  certain  regulation  by  the 
ICC  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Thus,  Alleghany  became  entitled  to  an  ex- 
ception from  the  Investment  Company  Act 
although  its  business  by  far  was,  and  has 
been,  that  of  an  investment  company. 

Remedy  In  the  bill :  It  Is  proposed  to  mod- 
ify section  3(c)  (9)  to  provide  that  the  ex- 
ception shall  not  apply  to  a  company  which 
the  Commission  finds  and  by  order  declares 
to  be  primarily  engaged  In  the  business  of 
Investing,  reinvesting,  owning,  holding,  or 
trading  In  securities. 

Section  8 — Clarification  of  exception  for 
holding  company  registered  under  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  193S 

Present  law:  Section  3(c)  (10)  excepts  any 
company  from  the  definition  of  Investment 
company  If  it  has  a  registration  In  effect  as 
a  holding  company  under  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

Problem:  This  exception  was  necessary  in 
▼lew  of  the  broad  and  detailed  regulation 
provided  under  that  act.  Certain  public 
utility  holding  companies,  although  regis- 
tered under  that  act,  have  obtained  exemp- 
tion from  regulatory  provisions  of  that  act 
under  section  3  thereof.    To  all  intents  and 


purposes  such  exempt  holding  oompanise 
are  not  subject  to  that  act  and  are.  there- 
fore, not  excepted  from  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act.  The  Commission,  however,  recom- 
mends that  any  possible  question  of  the 
necessity  for  their  registration  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  be  removed. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  U  proposed  to  ex- 
clude from  the  exception  for  registered  pub- 
lic utility  holding  companies,  those  which 
have  been  exempted  under  section  3  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Section  9 — Change  in  a  reference  to  another 
statute  which  has  been  amended 

Present  law:  Section  3(c)  (13)  refers  to 
section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as 
amended. 

Problem:  Section  165  has  become  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
This  section  of  the  Code  covers  the  subject 
of  the  requirements  for  qujilifled  stock 
bonus,  pension,  and  profit-sharing  trusts. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  Indicated  substi- 
tution Is  proposed. 

Section  10 — Afodt/lcatian  of  definition  of  "dt" 
versified  investment  company" 

Present  law:  Section  6(b)  classifies  man- 
agement investment  companies  as  diversified 
or  nondiverslfied  companies.  This  Is  neces- 
sary because  certain  substantive  require- 
ments apply  to  diversified  companies.  For 
example,  such  companies  may  not  change 
their  f)ollcy  and  become  nondiverslfied  with- 
out a  majority  vote  of  stockholders. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  diversified  com- 
pany, at  least  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
total  assets  of  a  company  must  be  repre- 
sented by  (a)  cash  and  cash  Items,  (b)  Gov- 
ernment securities,  (c)  securities  of  other 
Investment  companies,  and  (d)  other  securi- 
ties limited  in  respect  of  any  one  Issuer  to 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  total  assets  of  the  Investment  company 
and  10  percent  of  the  voting  securities  of 
such  Issuer. 

Problem:  A  company  may  have  Its  entire 
portfolio  or  a  major  portion  of  Its  portfolio 
In  the  securities  of  other  Investment  com- 
panies. The  extent  of  diversification  of  th« 
portfolio  Investment  company  In  thia  case 
is  significant.  If  the  portfolio  company  ta 
nondiverslfied.  the  investing  company  is  es- 
sentially nondiverslfied  as  well,  although  it 
would  be  technically  classified  as  diversified. 
This  result  Is  one  which  was  not  Intended. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  SecUon  5(b)(1) 
would  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  se- 
curities of  other  investment  companies 
which  can  be  Included  within  the  76  percent 
of  assets  required  to  be  diversified  must  be  se- 
curities of  diversified  investment  companies. 

Section  11 — EliminatU>n  of  references  to  the 

Philippine  Islands  arxd  Alaska  in  certain 

exemptions  from  the  act 

Present  law:  Section  6(a)(1)  exempts 
from  the  act  companies  organized  and  doing 
business  In  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Alaska  so  long  as  they  sell  none  of  their 
stock  In  any  other  State. 

Problem:  The  exemption  Is  Inappropriate 
since  the  Philippine  Islands  are  no  longer 
a  possession  and  Alaska  has  become  a  State. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  indicated  dele- 
tions are  proposed. 

Section  12 — Strengthening  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  recitals  of  investment  policy 
Present  law:  SecUon  8(b)(1)  requires 
every  registered  Investment  company  to  file 
a  regifitraUon  statement  including  a  recital 
of  the  policy  of  the  company  regarding  va- 
rious Important  subjects.  These  involve 
such  matters  as  diversification,  redeemabll- 
Ity  of  its  securities,  borrowing  money,  con- 
centration of  Investments  In  any  partlc\ilar 
Industry,  and  making  loans.  Under  section 
13(a)  these  policies  may  not  be  changed 
unless  authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
company's  stockholders. 


Problem:  Omitted  from  the  list  of  sub- 
jects as  to  which  policies  are  to  be  declared 
by  the  Investment  company  Is  the  basic  In- 
vestment objectives  and  characteristics  of 
the  investment  company  despite  the  fact 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  significant 
factors  for  the  public  Investor  to  consider. 

Whether  an  investment  company  is  a 
balanced  fund,  a  bond  fund  or  a  common 
stock  fund  is  so  Important  that  financial 
publications  and  financial  services  analyzing 
or  describing  Investment  companies  treat 
such  companies  in  separate  categories. 
Whether  the  Investment  company  represents 
that  its  investment  objective  Is  primarily 
capital  appreciation  or  Income  Is  of  the 
same  order  of  significance.  Other  primary 
Investment  objectives  such  as  Investments 
In  controlled  companies.  Investments  In 
special  types  of  securities  or  in  particular 
geographical  areas  are  also  of  great  concern. 

Nevertheless,  If  a  company  does  not 
choose  to  treat  these  objectives  or  charac- 
teristics as  fundamental  under  section 
8(b)  (2).  It  may  change  Its  policy  as  to  them 
without  obtaining  the  consent  or  approval 
of  its  stockholders. 

Such  subjects  are  of  at  least  equal  Im- 
portance with  the  matters  required  to  be 
stated  under  section  8(b)(1)  and  should 
therefore  be  required  to  be  set  forth  as  a 
statement  of  fundamental  policy  which  can- 
not be  changed  without  the  consent  of 
stockholders  holding  a  majority  of  the  stock. 
In  recommending  this  legislation.  It  Is  not 
the  Intention  of  the  Commission  to  Impede 
management  or  restrict  management  beyond 
requiring  the  approval  of  stockholders  for 
significant  changes  in  investment  policy. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  Is  proposed  to 
amend  section  8(b)(2)  to  require  a  recital 
of  policy  In  respect  of  the  types  of  securities 
In  which  the  company  Intends  to  Invest; 
Investment  objectives  as  to  income  or  capital 
appreciation,  if  it  intends  to  emphasi2%  such 
obJecUves:  geographical  areas  of  Investment, 
if  any;  and  investment  for  control  or  man- 
agement. Appropriate  reservation  of  free- 
dom to  Invest  in  so-called  defensive  securi- 
ties may  be  made  under  the  amendment. 

An  accompanying  amendment  is  proposed 
in  section  13(a)(3)  to  prohibit  any  change 
or  deviation  from  the  statement  of  policy  In 
this  regard  without  a  majority  vote  of  stock- 
holders.   See  section  16  herein. 

Section  13 — Strengthening  provisions  relat- 
ing to  afflliationa  of  directors  arui  requir- 
ing certain  percentage  of  independent  di- 
rectors 

Present  law:  Section  10  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
have  the  general  purpose  of  assuring  that 
an  investment  company  will  have  a  certain 
number  of  "Independent"  directors  on  the 
board  of  directors.  Section  10(a)  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  members  of  the  board  will  be  persons 
who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  investment  company  and 
who  are  not  part  of  Its  operational  staff. 
Thus,  this  section  provides  that  not  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  directors  shall  be 
officers,  employees,  or  investment  advisers 
of  the  investment  company,  or  affiliated  per- 
sons of  an  Investment  adviser  of  the  Invest- 
ment company. 

Section  10(b)  goes  further  In  providing 
that  a  majority  of  the  board  may  not  be  di- 
rectors who  are  regular  brokers  or  principal 
underwriters  of  the  Investment  company  or 
who  are  Investment  bankers.  These  provi- 
sions also  cover  affiliated  persons  of  these 
persons.  Section  10(c)  provides  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  may  not  be  officers  or 
directors  of  any  one  bank. 

Problem:  Despite  the  elaborate  limitations 
of  these  provisions,  because  of  the  limited 
scope  of  section  10(a)  and  the  fact  that  sec- 
tions 10(a)  and  10(b)  are  not  keyed  to- 
gether, It  is  possible  to  have  a  board  com- 
posed of   no  "independent"  directors.     For 


example,  a  board  of  five  members  could 
consist  of  three  officers  and  two  regulaf 
brokers  for  the  company,  or  three  officers 
and  two  principal  underwriters  for  the  com- 
pany, or  three  officers  and  two  4.9  percent 
stockholders  of  the  Investment  adviser  or 
three  officers  and  two  controlling  persons  of 
the  Investment  company.  Other  variations 
are  possible.  The  legislative  history  makes 
It  clear  that  It  was  Intended  that  there  be 
a  few  disinterested  directors  to  act  as 
"watchdogs"  over  the  conduct  of  manage- 
ment. 

Stockholders  of  the  Investment  adviser,  in- 
cluding tho.'^e  with  less  thsn  a  5-percent  In- 
terest, regular  brokers  and  principal  under- 
writers for  the  Investment  company  and 
controlling  or  controlled  persons  of  the  in- 
vestment company,  adviser  and  underwriter 
and  their  affiliates  are  so  closely  related  to 
the  management  that  they  cannot  be  deemed 
to  be  truly  disinterested.  They  normally 
have  a  personal  stake  in  the  management 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  "inde- 
pendent" directors. 

In  order  to  effectuate  fully  the  policy  of 
section  10(a).  the  above-mentioned  classes 
and  their  affiliated  persons  should  be  placed 
in  the  E.^me  category  as  officers,  employees 
and  the  investment  adviser  of  the  investment 
company.  In  recognition  of  the  view  that 
regular  brokers  for  the  company  may  not 
be  as  closely  related  to  the  management  of 
the  company  as  the  other  persons  mentioned, 
the  Commission  believes  that  a  lesser  limita- 
tion may  be  Imposed  as  to  them.  In  addi- 
tion, a  director  of  a  controlling  or  con- 
trolled company  should  not  be  deemed  a 
"management"  director  merely  because  of 
his  directorship  since  he  may  be.  In  fact, 
one  of  thjC  "Independent"  directors  who  Is 
also  selected  as  one  of  the  "Independent" 
directors  of  a  parent  or  subsidiary  company. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment places  in  the  60-percent  category, 
along  with  officers,  employees  and  the  Invest- 
ment adviser,  the  persons  mentioned  above 
except  regular  brokers  and  their  affiliated 
persons.  It  then  provides  that  such  persons, 
together  with  regular  brokers  and  their  af- 
filiated persons,  may  not  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  membership  of  the  board.  Thus,  at 
least,  one  person  of  a  board  of  five  or  less 
and  at  least  two  persons  of  a  board  from  six 
to  ten  would  have  to  be  Individuals  other 
than  those  named  above. 

Section  14 — Clarification  of  status  of  under- 
writer subsidiary  of  investment  company 

Present  law:  Section  12(d)  prohibits  an 
Investment  company  from  making  certain 
acquisitions  of  securities  of  (1)  any  other 
Investment  company,  (2)  any  insvuance  com- 
pany, or  (3)  any  broker,  dealer,  underwriter, 
or  Investment  adviser.  An  exception  is  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  persons  named  in  para- 
graph (3)  provided  that  the  company  is  (A) 
a  corporation  all  the  securities  of  which  are 
owned  by  one  or  more  registered  investment 
companies  and  (B)  is  primarily  engaged  in 
the  underwriting  or  brokerage  business. 
Concomitant  with  this  exception,  exceptions 
have  also  been  incorpoiated  In  provisions 
dealing  with  transactions  of  affiliated  per- 
sons: sections  10(f),  17(a),  and  17(d). 

Section  10(f)  prohibits  an  Investment 
company  from  buying  a  security  during  the 
existence  of  an  underwriting  syndicate, 
where  certain  affiliated  persons  are  acting  as 
principal  under*Tlter  of  such  security.  Ex- 
cepted from  the  category  of  principal  under- 
writer is  a  company  of  the  character  de- 
scribed In  section  12(d)(3)(A)  and  (B). 
Section  17(a)  prohibits  purchases  and  sales 
of  securities  between  affiliated  persons  and 
an  investment  company  and  certain  borrow- 
ings. Section  17(d)  covers  transactions  In 
which  affiliated  persons  and  an  Investment 
company  are  Joint  or  Joint  and  several  par- 
ticipants. A  section  12(d)(3)(A)  and  (B) 
company  Is  also  specifically  excepted  from 
these  sections. 


Problem:  These  exclusions,  however,  ap- 
pear to  extend  further  than  Intended.  An 
underwriter  subsidiary  should,  of  course,  be 
able  to  deal  with  its  parent  companies  either 
during  the  covu-se  of  an  underwriting  (10(f)) 
or  by  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  (17(a) ) 
or  in  a  Joint  venture  (17(d) ) .  However,  the 
exclusion  of  the  underwriter  subsidiary  from 
these  sections  Is  expressed  in  absolute  terms 
and.  if  literally  taken,  might  be  said  to  ex- 
clude from  the  purview  of  sections  10(f), 
17(a),  and  17(d)  transactions  between  the 
underwriter  subsidiary  and  a  registered  In- 
vestment company  which  Is  not  its  parent 
but  affiliated  In  some  other  manner.  There 
Is  no  logical  reason  for  the  exclusion  to  go 
this  far.  In  addition,  the  absolute  terms  of 
the  exclusion  also  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  affiliated  persons  of  the  underwriter 
subsidiary  fall  within  the  category  of  affili- 
ated persons  of  an  affiliated  person  of  a 
registered  Investment  company  and  thus 
subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  section  17(a) 
and  17<d).  This  would  be  a  meaningless 
exclusion.  No  rational  ground  appears  for 
distinguishing  such  affiliated  persons  from 
affiliated  persons  of  other  types  of  subsidi- 
aries of  the  1.. vestment  company  who  are 
admittedly  covered  by  the  language  of  sec- 
tions 17(a)  and  17(d). 

It  would  appear  appropriate  that  any  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  such  as  Indicated 
above  be  resolved  by  expressing  the  policy 
and  Intention  of  the  statute  In  clear  terms. 
The  suggested  amendments  to  sections  10(f ) . 
17(s),  and  17(d),  It  is  believed  wUl  do  this 
and  will  still  afford  to  underwriter  subsidi- 
aries of  Investment  companies  the  appropri- 
ate exemptions  they  are  entitled  to  have. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  Section  10(f)  would 
be  amended  to  limit  the  exclusion  of  the 
underwriter  subsidiary  only  when  the  regis- 
tered Investment  company  Involved  Is  a  par- 
ent of  the  underwriter  subsidiary.  Section 
17(a)  would  be  amended  by  deleting  refer- 
ences therein  to  the  undervrrlter  subsidiary 
and  a  new  paragraph  would  be  added  to 
section  17(c)  to  permit  sp>eclficany  the  un- 
derwriter subsidiary  to  deal  with  its  parent 
Investment  company.  See  sections  17  and  18 
herein.  Section  17(d)  would  be  amended  In 
a  similar  manner.  See  section  19  herein. 
Section  15 — Clarification  of  status  of  depos- 
itor of  an  unincorporated  investment  com- 
pany as  its  investment  adviser  or  principal 
underwriter 

Present  law:  Section  10(h)  provides  In 
general  that  the  requirements  of  sections 
10(a)  and  10(b),  which  contain  certain  lim- 
itations as  to  the  composition  of  a  board  of 
directors  of  an  Investment  company,  shall 
apply  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  deposi- 
tor of  an  unincorporated  investment  com- 
pany. 

Problem:  Under  section  10(a)  and  10(b) 
( 2 )  only  a  limited  number  of  directors  of  ah 
Investment  company  may  also  be  directors 
of  its  Investment  adviser  or  principal  under- 
writer. If  this  limitation  applied  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  depositor  In  literal 
terms  obviously  a  depositor  could  not  also  be 
Investment  adviser  or  principal  underwriter. 
This  result  was  not  intended  and  has  been 
administratively  so  Interpreted.  An  amend- 
ment to  make  this  clear  appears  appropriate. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  Under  the  proposed 
bill.  If  the  depositor  Is  investment  adviser, 
then  the  60  percent  limitation  would  apply 
to  officers  and  employees  and  persons  affili- 
ated with  the  depositor  otherwise  than  as  a 
director.  If  the  depositor  is  not  Investment 
adviser,  then  the  limitations  would  apply 
fully,  placing  directors  of  the  Investment 
adviser  In  the  60  percent  category  Insofar  as 
the  board  of  the  depositor  Is  concerned. 

If  the  deix>sltor  Is  principal  underwriter, 
a  majority  of  Its  board  should  not  be  officers 
or  employees  or  persons  affiliated  with  the 
depositor    otherwise    than    as    a    director. 
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This  would  comply  with  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 10(b)  (2).  If  the  depositor  Is  not  prin- 
cipal underwriter  than  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10(b)  (2)  should  apply  fully;  thus  a 
majority  of  the  depositor's  board  could  not 
be  officers,  employees,  or  directors  of  the 
principal  underwriter. 

Section  16 — Modification  of  proviaiona 
regarding  changes  in  policy 

See  section  12  above. 

Sections  17,  18,  and  19 — Modification  of 
underwriter  subsidiary  provision 

See  section  14  above. 
Section  20 — Revision  of  custody  provision  to 

provide  that   "bank  custodianship"   shall 

include  holding  of  cash  assets 

Present  law:  Under  section  17(f),  an  In- 
vestment company  of  the  management  type 
must  place  Its  securities  and  Investments  ( 1 ) 
In  the  custody  of  a  bank,  (2)  In  the  custody 
of  a  stock  exchange  firm  subject  to  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  or  (3)  In  Its  own 
custody  subject  to  rules  or  orders  prescribed 
by  the  Commission.  If  a  company  chooses 
to  retain  the  custody  of  Its  securities.  It  must 
deposit  them  with  a  bank  for  safekeeping, 
subject  to  certain  rules  as  to  access,  earmark- 
ing, and  inspection. 

Problem:  If  a  company  chooses  to  turn 
over  custody  of  Its  securities  and  similar 
Investments  to  a  bank,  something  more  than 
safekeeping  and  access  upon  the  mere  receipt 
of  company  officials  must  have  been  Intended 
and  this  has  been  the  Commission's  position. 
In  other  words,  custody  of  a  bank  has  signi- 
fied that  not  only  the  company's  portfolio 
securities  but  the  proceeds  of  those  secijrlties 
are  In  the  bank's  hands.  Anything  less  than 
that  would  mean  that  bank  custodianship 
existed  only  at  the  desire  of  the  company 
officials  with  access  to  the  securities' or  with 
power  to  direct  their  disposition  and  waa 
tantamount  to  a  safekeeping  agreement. 

In  fact,  however,  this  kind  of  bank  cus- 
todianship does  not  go  far  enough.  If  a 
company  wishes  to  choose  a  bank's  cus- 
todianship as  the  method  for  maintaining 
Its  portfolio  securities,  all  of  its  cash  assets, 
including  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Its  own 
securities  and  Income  on  Its  holdings  should 
also  be  held  by  the  bank  subject  to  appro- 
priate directions  as  to  expenditures  and  dis- 
positions by  proper  company  officials.  Most 
Investment  companies  which  use  bank  cus- 
todianship provide  for  the  keeping  of  all  cash 
receipts  by  the  bank.  Some  States  Insist 
Uf>on  thlB  complete  bank  custodianship  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  sale  of  securities  within 
the  State.  It  appears  to  the  Commission 
that  If  an  Investment  company  desires  to 
obtain  the  advantage  of  representing  that  It 
has  bank  custodianship,  the  protection  af- 
forded should  be  complete. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  It  is  proposed  to  add 
a  sentence  to  section  17(f)  to  provide  that 
IX  an  investment  company  maintains  its 
securities  with  a  bank,  all  cash  assets  shall 
likewise  be  kept  In  such  custody.  A  proviso 
would  permit  an  operating  checking  account, 
for  convenience.  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  fidelity  bond  required  under  section 
17(g)  of  the  act.  The  section  also  should 
be  clarified  to  state  that  more  than  one  bank 
may  act  as  custodian. 

Section  21 — Clarification  and  extension  of 
investment  policy  recital  requirements  re- 
lating to  companies  issuing  special  series 
or  classes  of  stock 

Present  law:  Section  18(f)(2)  permits  an 
open-end  company  to  have  classes  or  series 
of  stock,  each  of  which  has  an  Interest  In 
specific  assets  allocated  to  such  class  or 
series.  There  Is  no  specific  requirement  In 
section  8(b)  for  a  recital  of  policy  In  respect 
of  each  class  or  series  of  stock  and  it  Is  not 
clear  whether  a  change  In  policy  as  to  any 
particular  class  must  be  approved  by  the 
stockholders  of  that  clasa  or  by  all  stock- 
holders of  the  company. 


Problem:  In  effect  this  type  of  corpora- 
tion comprises  a  number  of  individual  funds, 
with  each  share  Issued  by  the  company  hav- 
ing an  Interest  In  only  one  of  such  funds. 
Each  fund  has  its  own  Investment  objec- 
tives and  characteristics  and  is,  in  effect,  for 
Investment  purposes,  a  separate  entity. 
Moreover,  It  Is  anomalous  to  consider  such 
a  company  as  diversified  unless  the  assets 
allocated  to  each  series  are  diversified. 
Since  each  of  these  "funds"  has  Its  own  In- 
vestment policies,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  treat  each  "fund"  separately  under  sec- 
tions 8(b)  and  13.  Thus,  the  policies  stated 
for  each  series  or  class  of  stock  would  be 
changed  solely  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
stockholders  affected  by   the  change. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  Section  18(f)(2), 
which  permits  this  particular  type  of  com- 
pany, would  be  amended  to  require  a  recital 
of  policy  in  respect  of  each  series  or  class 
of  stock  in  accordance  with  section  8(b)(1) 
and  (2).  and  any  change  in  policy  would 
have  to  be  authorized  solely  by  the  majority 
vote  of  holders  of  such  series  or  class  of 
stock. 

Section  22 — Tightening  provisions  relating 
to  cross-ownership  and  circular-owner- 
ship 

Present  law:  Section  20(d)  makes  It  the 
duty  of  an  Investment  company  to  eliminate 
within  5  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  "cross-ownership"  or  "circular-owner- 
ship." existing  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  Thereafter,  if  cross-ownership  or  cir- 
cular-ownership comes  into  existence  "upon 
the  purchase  by  a  registered  company  of  the 
securities  of  another  company,"  the  Invest- 
ment company  has  the  duty  to  eliminate 
such  cross-ownership  or  circular-ownership 
within  1  year  after  it  knows  of  Its  existence. 
Problem:  It  Is  not  adequate  to  require  an 
investment  company  to  eliminate  only  those 
cross-holdings  caused  by  its  own  purchase 
of  the  securities  of  another  company,  since 
a  company  controlled  through  stock  owner- 
ship by  an  investment  company  might  con- 
tend that  It  can  buy  securities  of  the  Invest- 
ment company  with  Impunity.  This  would 
negate  the  objectives  of  this  section  of  the 
act.  While  section  48(a),  which  makes  it 
unlawful  for  a  controlling  person  to  cause 
to  be  done  any  act  which  would  be  unlawful 
for  such  person  to  do,  might  be  invoked  in 
this  case.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to 
amend  section  20(b)  to  prohibit  expressly 
such  action  by  a  controlled  company. 

Kennedy  in  the  bill:  The  bill  would  amend 
section  20(d)  to  require  the  elimination  of 
cross-ownership  or  circular-ownership  cre- 
ated by  a  controlled  company. 

Section  23 — Correction  of  provision  relating 
to  sales  of  stock  by  closed-end  company 
below  net  asset  value  with  consent  of 
stockholders 

Present  law:  Section  23(b)  prohibits  the 
sale  of  stock  of  a  closed-end  investment  com- 
pany at  a  price  below  the  current  net  asset 
value  "except  •  •  •  (2)  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  its  common  stockholders  •  •  •." 

Problem:  Prom  the  content  of  the  statute, 
it  is  clear  that  the  language  should  read 
"with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  common  stock." 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  correct  phrase 
would   be   substituted   for   the   present   one. 

Section  24 — Providing  limitations  on  hold- 
ings of  common   and   preferred   stock   by 
face-amount  certificate  companies 
Present    law:     A    face-amount    certificate 
company  may  be  brlefiy  described  as  an  in- 
vestment company  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  its  own  unsecured  debentures  or 
debt   obligations   on   the   installment  basis. 
The  proceeds  are  Invested  and  used,  together 
with  Increments,  to  pay  the  obligations  at 
maturity. 

Section  28(b)  requires  a  face-amount  cer- 
tificate company  to  have  cash  or  qualified 


investments  equal  to  its  caplUl  stock  re- 
quirements and  certificate  reserves.  Quali- 
fied Investments  are  those  of  a  kind  per- 
mitted under  the  District  of  Columbia  Coda 
for  insurance  companies  and  such  other 
Investments  as  the  Commission  may  author- 
ize. Since  life  insurance  companies  may 
purchase  common  and  preferred  stocks  under 
the  District  Code,  if  they  meet  certain  tests, 
face-amount  certificate  companies  may  also 
purchase  such  securities.  The  act  places  no 
limitation  on  the  proportion  of  common  or 
preferred  stock  that  face-amount  certificate 
companies   may    acquire. 

Problem:  The  face-amount  certificate  com- 
panies studied  by  the  Commission  prior  to 
1943  Invested  in  real  estate  mortgages  and 
high  grade  corporate  bonds  and  preferred 
stock  in  view  of  the  fixed  obligations  they 
undertook  to  pay  at  maturity.  The  failure 
to  place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  com- 
mon stock  or  preferred  stock  that  tuch 
companies  may  acquire  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  unintentional  omission.  The  entire 
thrust  of  the  provisions  of  section  28  is  to 
assure  that  the  company  will  be  able  to 
meet  lU  liabilities.  This  is  not  only  shown 
by  the  legislative  history  of  the  act.  but  U 
evident  from  the  very  elaborate  provisions  of 
section  28  Itself  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
reserves  and  requiring  their  computation  on 
the  basis  of  a  rate  of  accumulation  limited 
to  not  more  than  S'j  percent  per  annum. 
To  make  these  requlremenU  meaningful,  a 
limitation  on  the  proportion  of  common  and 
preferred  stock  which  may  be  mainUined  as 
part  of  the  reserve  Is  required.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  pemilt 
face-amount  companies  to  Invest  In  the  more 
speculative  typ>es  of  securities  such  as  com- 
mon stocks  to  any  appreciable  titent. 

The  Commission  has  considered  the  views 
of  one  of  the  face-amount  companies  reg- 
istered under  the  act  which  would  be  seri- 
ously aflected  by  a  stringent  restriction  on 
investment  In  common  stock.  This  company 
issues  face-amount  certificates  of  the  install- 
ment type  In  series  which  provide  (1)  for  a 
fixed  obligation  at  the  end  of  a  10-year 
period  to  pay  an  amount  approximately  equal 
to  the  amount  paid  to  the  company  by  the 
holder,  and  (2)  for  a  participation  in  the 
Income  and  possible  profits  derived  from  the 
funds  paid  In.  It  U  an  Integral  part  of  the 
company's  purpose  and  structure  that  a  por- 
tion of  lU  funds  be  Invested  in  stocks  to 
provide  for  Income  and  possible  capital  ap- 
preciation. The  recommended  amendment 
to  section  28.  discussed  below,  would  provide 
reasonable  limitations  upon  stock  invest- 
ments by  face-amount  companies,  but  would 
not  impair  the  arrangement  adopted  by  this 
face-amount  company. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  Two  approaches  were 
taken  to  the  problem.  Based  upon  analogy 
to  the  Insurance  field,  an  overall  limitation 
of  10  percent  of  the  certificate  reserves  baa 
been  suggested  as  to  common  stock  and 
25  percent  as  to  preferred  stock.  Some  flexi- 
bility is  thereby  accorded  to  the  company 
in  Its  investment  program  but  most  of  the 
speculative  element  Is  eliminated  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  Investment  In  equity  securi- 
ties. In  addition,  by  analogy  to  the  restric- 
tions in  section  18  of  the  act  applicable  to 
closed-end  companies,  it  Is  believed  that  ad- 
ditional common  stock  Investntents  may  be 
warranted  where  there  Is  asset  coverage  pro- 
tection furnished  by  the  capital,  or  stock- 
holders' equity.  An  asset  coverage  equal  to 
200  percent  was  selected  rather  than  the  300 
percent  figure  used  in  section  18(a)(1)  be- 
cause of  the  additional  limitations  imposed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  applicable 
under  section  28(b).  These  additional  lim- 
itations of  the  code  relate  to  earnings  and 
dividends  tests  which  must  be  met  by  the 
common  stock  before  it  may  be  acquired. 

Therefore,  it  Is  provided  that  oertlflcate 
reserves  may  also  include  common  stock 
investments  in  an  amount  equal  to  100  per- 


cent of  the  stockholders'  equity  in  the  com- 
pany represented  by  assets  consisting  of  cash 
or  qualified  Investments.  In  addition,  since 
the  same  degree  of  protection  would  be  af- 
forded. It  is  also  provided  that  to  the  extent 
that  the  stockholders'  equity  consists  of  cash 
or  qualified  Investments  other  than  common 
stocks  or  similar  equity  securities,  the  re- 
quired certificate  reserves  may  include  com- 
mon stock  investments  equal  to  100  percent 
of  such  assets.  Where  certificate  reserves 
and  assets  are  separately  allocated  for  scries 
of  certificates,  the  10  percent  and  25  percent 
overall  percentage  limitations  would  apply 
to  each  series  which  Is  In  effect  a  separate 
fund.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  stock- 
holders' equity  Is  a  cushion  of  security  for 
each  certificate  Issued  by  the  company  re- 
gardless of  Its  series,  more  flexibility  may  be 
permitted  In  allocatini;  the  amount  of  com- 
mon stock  Investments  made  pursuant  to  the 
asset  coverage  test.  To  guard  against  undue 
speculation  in  any  series  of  certificates,  a 
limitation  of  30  percent  applicable  to  each 
series  Is  suggested. 

Sections  25  and  26  would  change  the  refer- 
ences In  sections  43(ai  and  44  to  the  Judi- 
cial Code  to  reflect  rodeslgnation  of  these 
provisions  in  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  27 — Effectivr  date  for  proposed 
amendments 

Since  presently  registered  Investment  com- 
panies may  need  some  time  to  comply  with 
the  amendments  to  sections  5.  8(b)(2)  and 
18(f)(2).  it  is  proposed  that  these  sections 
would  not  become  effective  until  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  In 
addition.  It  Is  provided  that  the  terms  of 
section  28(b)(2)  would  not  apply  to  series 
of  face-amount  certificates  outstanding  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  where  the 
reserve  requirements  of  such  series  are  main- 
tained separately.  This  would  avoid  any  ret- 
roactive effect  of  the  limitations  of  this 
section  to  face-amount  certificate  companies 
which  have  sold  series  of  such  certificates 
on  the  representation  that  the  holders  would 
participate  In  the  earnings  to  be  realized 
from  a  separate  fund  of  investments,  includ- 
ing, among  other  things,  common  stocks 
without  any  limit  as  to  the  amount  thereof 
specified  in  the  statute.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, the  amendments  would  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 

S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1182  is  as  follows: 

Amendments  tx)  Inve-stment   Aovisexs  Act 
OF  1940 

CENEKAL    OBJECTIVK    OF    STATT7TC 

The  general  objective  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  is  to  protect  the  public 
and  Investors  against  malpractices  on  the 
part  of  |>ersons  engaged  for  compensation  in 
the  business  of  advising  others  with  respect 
to  securities.  The  act  makes  it  unlawful  for 
investment  advisers  registered  under  the  act 
to  engage  in  practices  which  constitute  fraud 
or  deceit.  The  act  also  requires  registered 
investment  advisers  to  disclose  the  nature 
of  their  Interest  In  transactions  which  they 
may  effect  for  their  clients,  prohibits  profit- 
sharing  arrangements  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  prevents  the  assignment  of  any 
Investment  advisory  contract  without  the 
consent  of  the  Interested  client. 

WHAT  THE    BOX    WILL    DO 

The  amendments  embodied  in  the  bill  are 
recomnaended  by  the  S«"curitles  and  Exchange 
Commission,  which  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  changes  will  materially  assist  it  in  en- 
forcing the  statute. 

Administration  of  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  since  Its  adoption  in  1940  has  indicated 
to  the  Commission  that  It  is  Inadequate  In 
many  respects  and  does  not  afford  the  neces- 


sary protection  to  clients  of  investment  ad- 
visers and  other  members  of  the  investing 
public.  The  Commission  has  no  authority 
under  the  act  to  inspect  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  Investment  advisers,  and  cannot  even 
require  Investment  advisers  to  maintain 
books  and  records.  It  has  no  adequate  means 
of  determining  whether  investment  advisers 
are  engaging  in  fraudulent  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  their  business. 

The  present  statute  provides  for  the  regis- 
tration of  most  investment  advisers  who  use 
the  malls  or  instrumentalities  of  Interstate 
commerce  in  connection  with  their  businesa 
The  basis  for  denial  or  revocation  of  regis- 
tration is  very  narrow  and  limited,  however, 
and  this  makes  It  possible  for  undesirable 
persons  to  engage  in  the  investment  advisory 
business,  essential  elements  of  which  are 
trusts  and  confidence  by  the  client  and 
scrupulously  honest  dealing  by  the  adviser. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  prohibiting 
fraudulent  practices  apply  only  to  Invest- 
ment advisers  who  happen  to  be  registered. 
The  investment  adviser  who  evades  registra- 
tion or  is  exempt  from  it  is  not  sUbJect  to 
these  provisions.  The  act  is  inadequate  also 
because  it  does  not  give  the  Commission  the 
power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  defining 
acts  and  practices  which  are  fraudulent,  de- 
ceptive or  manipulative  or  prescribing  means 
designed  to  prevent  such  acts  and  practices. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  designed  to 
make  the  Commission's  enforcement  activi- 
ties more  effective  by  giving  the  Commission 
additional  authority,  and  by  providing  addi- 
tional remedies  and  eliminating  or  minimiz- 
ing various  problems  which  have  come  to 
light  In  the  course  of  the  Commission's  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  The  more  significant 
of  these  proposals  would.  In  brief  (1)  ex- 
pand the  basis  for  disqualification  of  an 
applicant  for  registration  or  a  registrant  be- 
cause of  misconduct:  (2)  revise  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  postponement  of  effectiveness 
and  the  withdrawal  of  application  for  regis- 
tration; (3)  authorize  the  Commission  by 
rule  to  require  the  keeping  of  books  and 
records  and  the  filing  of  reports;  (4)  permit 
periodic  examinations  of  a  registrant's  books 
and  records;  (4)  empower  the  Commission 
by  rule  to  define  and  prescribe  means 
reasonably  designed  to  prevent  fraudulent 
practices;  and  (8)  extend  criminal  liability 
to  include  a  willful  violation  of  a  rule  or 
order  of  the  Commission. 

rXAMINATION   BT    SECTIOlfS 

Section  1 — Elimination  of  reference  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Alaska  in  definition 
of  "State" 

Present  law:  Section  202(a)  (18)  of  the 
act  defines  the  term  "State"  to  Include  any 
State  of  the  United  States  and  In  addition, 
among  others,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Alaska. 

Problem:  The  Philippine  Islands  arc  no 
longer  a  possession  and  Alaska  Is  now  a 
State. 

Remedy  In  the  bill :  The  amendment  would 
delete  these  references. 

Sections  2  and  3 — Expansion  and  integra- 
tion of  provisions  relating  to  statutory 
disqualifications 

Present  law:  Under  section  203(d)  regis- 
tration can  be  denied,  suspended,  or  revoked 
becatise  of  (1)  conviction  within  10  years 
for  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  involving  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  a  security,  or  arising  out 
of  activities  as  an  investment  adviser,  under- 
writer, banker,  or  dealer,  or  as  an  affiliated 
person  or  employee  of  an  Investment  com- 
pany, bank,  or  Instu-ance  company;  or  (2) 
the  existence  of  an  Injunction  based  upon 
similar  conduct  or  activity;  or  (3)  the  willful 
filing  of  a  false  statement  In  an  application 
for  registration  or  a  required  report. 

Problem :  ( 1 )  It  should  be  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  keep  out  of  the  Investment 
advisory  business  not  only  persons  who  would 
be  barred  under  the  standards  now  embodied 


In  section  203(d),  but  also  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  embezzlement,  fraudu- 
lent conversion  of  misappropriation  of  funds 
or  securities;  or  who  has  violated  the  mall 
fraud  statute;  or  who  Is  subject  to  an  In- 
junction based  upon  such  improper  activi- 
ties. In  addition,  a  willful  violation  of  the 
Securities  Act,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act, 
or  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  shoxild  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  denial,  suspension,  or 
revocation  of  the  registration  of  an  invest- 
ment adviser. 

One  case  demonstrates  the  weakness  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act.  Information 
was  obtained  by  the  staff  Indicating  that  a 
certain  Individual  was  engaged  in  the  secu- 
rities business  relying  upon  an  exemption 
from  registration  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  available  to  persons  doing  busi- 
ness entirely  within  one  State.  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  this  individual  actually 
was  engaged  in  an  Interstate  business,  and 
that  the  exemption  was  not  available.  Upon 
being  advised  that  registration  as  a  broker- 
dealer  was  required,  applications  for  regis- 
tration were  filed  not  only  as  a  broker -dealer 
but  also  as  an  Investment  adviser.  Inves- 
tigation revealed  several  serious  violations  of 
the  Securities  Act  and  the  Secvirltlea  Ex- 
change Act.  A  report  of  financial  condition 
filed  as  a  part  of  the  broker -dealer  applica- 
tion falsely  set  forth  his  financial  condition. 
Proceedings  were  Instituted  to  determine 
whether  an  order  of  denial  should  be  en- 
tered with  respect  to  the  application  for  a 
broker -dealer  registration,  but  since  there 
was  no  statutory  bar  to  registration  as  an 
investment  adviser,  that  registration  became 
effective.  The  applicant,  before  the  date  for 
hearing  on  the  broker-dealer  matter,  filed 
a  petition  In  bankruptcy.  Prom  documents 
filed  In  that  proceeding  It  appeared  that  cvis- 
tomers  and  other  broker -dealers  would  sus- 
tain substantial  losses.  In  connection  with 
a  stipulation  of  facts  In  the  broker-dealer 
denial  proceeding,  the  staff  succeeded  In  ob- 
taining a  withdrawal  of  the  Investment  ad- 
viser registration.  It  is  an  anomalous  sit- 
uation that  permits  the  Commission  to  deny 
registration  to  a  broker-dealer  applicant 
based  upKjn  willful  violations  of  the  Securities 
tAct  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  but 
leaves  it  without  authority  to  deny  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  as  an  investment  ad- 
viser simultaneously  filed  by  the  same  person. 

(2)  Section  203(c)  should  be  revised  to 
require  disclosure  of  information  necessary 
to  determine  whether  there  exists  a  basis  for 
denying  registration  under  section  203(d). 
as  proposed  to  be  amended. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  (1)  It  is  proposed  to 
amend  section  203(d)  to  provide  that  con- 
viction of  embezzlement,  fraudulent  conver- 
sion or  misappropriation  of  funds  or  secxirl- 
ties;  or  violation  of  the  mall  fraud  statute; 
or  the  existence  of  an  Injimctlon  based  upon 
such  Improper  activities;  or  the  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the  Se- 
cvarities  Act  of  1934,  or  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940,  win  also  constitute  bases 
for  statutory  disqualification. 

(2)  The  proposed  eunendment  would 
amend  section  203(c)  to  require  disclosure 
of  the  information  necessary  to  disclose  any 
such  disqualification. 

Section  4 — Provision   for  postponement  of 

effectiveness  of  registration  when  denial 

proceedings  are  instituted 

Present  law:  Section  203(e)  now  provides 
that  the  effectiveness  of  an  application  for 
registration  is  not  postponed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  a  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  an  order  of  denial  should  be  en- 
tered, unless  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
postponement  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

Problem:  Under  section  211(c)  such  order 
postponing  effectiveness  of  registration  can 
be  entered  only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  and  this  procedure  has  proved 
administratively  unworkable  becaxise  such 
an  order  generally  lias  to  be  entered  withia 
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so  days  after  the  application  Is  filed  or  the 
application  wlU  become  effective  under  sec- 
tion 203(c).  It  would  ordinarily  be  a  prac- 
tical imposslbUlty  within  that  limited  pe- 
riod, to  give  adequate  notice  of  a  hearing, 
conduct  the  hearing,  review  the  record,  and 
enter  an  order,  all  in  compliance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Further- 
more,  if  such  an  effort  were  undertaken  it 
would  usually  be  necessary  to  duplicate  the 
C3nduct  of  hearings  and  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence on  both  the  postponement  question 
and  the  denial  question. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  203(e),  the  com- 
mencement of  a  proceeding  to  deny  registra- 
tion would  postpone  effectlveness'of  an  ap- 
plication for  registration  for  a  period  of  90 
days,  or  until  final  determination  in  the 
denial  proceeding  If  that  occurs  sooner;  and 
If  the  proceeding  extends  beyond  90  dajrs, 
the  Commission  could  postpone  effectiveness 

t  beyond  the  90-day  period  only  after  a  hear- 

ing on  the   question  of  further  postpone- 
ment. 
Section  5 — Addition  of  provision  relating  to 

the  right  to  withdraw  an  application  for 

registration 

Present  law:  Section  203(g)  provides  that 
s  registered  investment  adviser  may  with- 
draw from  registration  only  upwn  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  im- 
pose in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors.  The  statute  does  not  con- 
tain any  provision  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawal of  an  application  for  registration. 

Problem:  Upon  receipt  of  an  application 
for  registration,  inquiry  is  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  any  bar  to  such  per- 
son becoming  registered,  and  whether  it  is  in 
the  public  Interest  to  deny  the  registration. 
This  necessitates  investigation  concerning 
many  factors,  including  Identity,  past  his- 
tory, business  expxerlence  and  affiliations. 
Frequently  It  Is  necessary  to  obtain  evidence 
on  these  matters  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  outside  the 
country.  If  the  applicant  has  the  right  to 
withdraw  after  a  proceeding  has  been  Insti- 
tuted to  deny  his  registration,  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  in  a  position  where  it  will  be 
unable  to  prove  a  disqualification  at  a  later 
date  if  a  new  application  is  filed.  When 
much  time  and  effort  have  been  devoted  to 
the  matter  and  expense  has  been  Incurred,  it 
is  appropriate  that  a  hearing  be  held  so  that 
a  determination  can  be  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  statutory  bar  and  whether 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  enter  an  order 
of  denial.  If  an  applicant  is  permitted  to 
withdraw  under  such  circumstances,  the 
Commission  at  a  later  date  may  be  required 
to  conduct  a  new  investigation  to  try  to  find 
available  evidence  under  circumstances 
which  may  make  it  much  more  difficult  to 
make  the  necessary  findings. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment specifically  provides  that  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  may  be  withdrawn  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  if  the 
request  for  withdrawal  is  received  by  the 
Commission  after  it  has  instituted  proceed- 
ings to  deny  registration. 
Section    S — Addition    of    power    to    compel 

maintenance   of    books    and    records    and 

expansion  of  power  to  ijispect 

Present  law:  The  act  now  contains  no 
grant  of  power  to  inspect  the  boolu  and 
records  of  investment  advisers;  In  fact,  there 
Is  no  requirement  that  they  maintain  any 
books  or  records.  The  act  authorizes  inves- 
tigations concerning  violations  of  the  act 
only  when  it  appears  that  its  provisions  have 
been  or  are  about  to  be  violated. 

Problem:  Unless  the  Commission  has  suffi- 
cient Information  to  bring  its  investigative 
powers  into  play,  it  has  no  authority  to 
examine  the  books  and  records  of  investment 
-—''''  advisers  to  determine  whether  they  are  en- 
gaging In  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  other 
unlawful  practices. 


Remedy  in  the  biU:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  204  would  require  Investment 
advisers  subject  to  registration  to  maintain 
-the  books  and  records  prescribed  by  Commis- 
sion rules  and  regulations  and  would  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  conduct  routine  in- 
spections of  investment  advisers.  The  Com- 
mission has  similar  authority  with  respect 
to  brokers  and  dealers  under  section  17(a) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

This  power  of  inspection  would  be  limited, 
however,  by  section  210(c)  of  the  act  which 
provides  that  the  Commission  cannot  require 
an  investment  adviser  engaged  ir  rendering 
Investment  supervisory  services  to  disclose 
the  identity.  Investments,  or  affairs  of  any 
client  except  In  a  particular  proceeding  or 
investigation.  Many  investment  advisers 
rendering  Investment  supervisory  services 
have  in  their  records  some  very  personal  in- 
formation about  their  clients  and  their 
clients'  families,  and  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  Information  concerning  the 
investments  or  affairs  of  clients  should  have 
to  be  disclosed  except  in  a  formal  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding.  If  a  routine  inspection 
of  the  advisers  books  and  records  should  in- 
dicate possible  fraudulent  or  other  Improper 
practices  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  any 
client,  the  Commission  could  order  a  formal 
investigation  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  adviser's  handling  of  clients' 
accounts. 

Section      7 — Clarification      of      prohibitions 
against    performance    of    certain    invest- 
ment advisory  contracts 
Present  law:  Section  205  of  the  act  now 
prohibits  registered  Investment  advisers  from 
entering  into,  extending,  renewing,  or  per- 
forming certain  types  of  investment  advisory 
contracts. 

Problem:  Section  205  is  not  specifically  ap- 
plicable to  investment  advisers  subject  to 
registration  who  have  not  registered. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  amendment 
makes  section  205  applicable  to  Investment 
advisers  subject  to  registration,  whether  or 
not  they  have  registered. 

Section  8 — Extension  of  antifraud  provisions 
Present  law:  Section  206  of  the  act  pro- 
hibits certain  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
practices  by  registered  Investment  advisers. 
Problem:  This  section  is  now  applicable 
only  to  registered  investment  advisers. 
Fraud  is  no  less  vicious  because  It  is  per- 
petrated by  an  unregistered  Investment  ad- 
viser. Just  as  the  antifraud  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  are 
applicable  to  brokers  and  dealers  Irrespective 
of  registration,  so  should  the  antifraud  pro- 
visions of  this  act  be  applicable  to  all  in- 
vestment advisers. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  apply  the  antifraud  provisions 
of  section  206  to  all  investment  advisers, 
whether  registered  or  not. 

Section  9 — Addition  of  rulemaking  power  to 
implement  antifruud  protnsions 

Present  law:  Present  section  206  contains 
general  prohibitions  against  fraudulent 
activities. 

Problem:  Because  of  the  general  language 
of  section  206  and  the  absence  of  express 
rulemakiqg  power  In  that  section,  there 
has  always  been  a  question  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  fraudulent  and  deceptive  activities 
which  are  prohibited  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  Commission  Is  limited  in  this  area 
by  common  law  concepts  of  fraud  and 
deceit. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  It  is  proposed  that 
a  new  paragraph  (4)  be  added  to  section 
206  which  would  empower  the  Commission, 
by  rules  and  regiilatlons  to  define,  and 
prescribe  means  reasonably  designed  to  pre- 
vent, acts,  practices  and  courses  of  busi- 
nesses which  are  fraudulent,  deceptive  or 
manipulative.  This  is  comparable  to  sec- 
tion   15(c)(2)    of   the  Securities   Exchange 


Act  of   1934  which  applies  to  brokers  and 
dealers. 

Section  10  would  amend  the  caption  of 
section  208  of  the  act.  In  view  of  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  new  subsection  (d)  to 
this  section,  the  Commission  believes  that 
the  caption  "General  prohibitions"  would  be 
more  descriptive  of  the  content  of  the  see- 
tlon   than    "Unlawful    representations." 

Section  11 — Addition  of  provisions  relating 
to  prohibited  activities 

Present  law:  None. 

Problem :  There  is  no  provision  In  the  act 
expressly  prohibiting  any  person.  Indirectly 
or  through  any  other  person,  from  violating 
the  act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereun- 
der. Fxirthermore,  in  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
press statutory  provision,  there  may  ezltt 
some  doubt  as  to  the  Commission's  author- 
ity to  obtain  an  injunction,  or  to  Impose 
administrative  sanctioru,  against  persons 
aiding   or  abetting   violations   of   the  act. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  make  It  unlawful  for  a  per- 
son to  do  Indirectly  what  he  cannot  do  di- 
rectly, and  would  also  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  aid.  abet  or  procure  a  viola- 
tion by  another  person.  It  Is  also  designed 
to  make  it  clear  that  persons  associated 
with  an  investment  adviser  may  be  liable 
in  civil  and  administrative  proceedings  for 
violation  of  the  prohibitions  which  by  their 
terms  apply  only  to  investment  advisers. 
This  provision  does  not  in  any  manner  con- 
stitute a  limitation  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plicability in  criminal  proceedings  of  sec- 
tion 2.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  which 
deals  with  the  criminal  liabilities  of  alders 
and  abettors. 

Section  12 — Clarification  of  provisions  relat' 

ing  to  the  enjoining  of  violations  of  the 

act 

Present  law:  Section  200(e)  now  provides 
that  the  Commission  may  bring  an  action 
to  enjoin  certain  practices  when  it  appears 
to  the  Commission  that  any  "person  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage"  in  such  acts  or 
practices. 

Problem:  The  statute  does  not  specifically 
provide  that  the  Commission  may  bring  an 
action  for  an  injunction  when  it  appears 
that  any  person  is  engaged  in  prohibited  acta 
or  practices. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  modify  the  quoted  clause  to  read 
"has  engaged,  is  engaged  or  is  about  to  en- 
gage." 

Section    13 — Clarification    of    Commission's 
power  to  make  public  certain  matters  per' 
taining  to  investigations  and  inspections 
Present  law:  Section  210(b)  now  provides, 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  make  public  the  fact  that 
any    investigation    under    the    act    is    being 
conducted,  or  the  results  of  such  investiga- 
tion, or  any  facts  ascertained. 

Problem:  As  this  section  now  reads.  It  la 
not  clear  that  the  Commission  could  disclose 
to  appropriate  State  officials  facts  ascertained 
in  an  investigation  which  tends  to  indicate 
a  violation  of  State  law. 

Remedy  In  the  bill:  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  make  It  clear  that  the  Informa- 
tion gathered  In  an  Inspection  or  investiga- 
tion could  be  disclosed  in  certain  circum- 
stances, but  only  wiiih  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  itself.  "Fhe  amendment  would 
also  make  it  clear  that  the  prohibitions 
against  disclosure  apply  not  only  to  the  Com- 
mission, but  also  to  mem^rs,  officers,  and 
employees  as  well. 

Section  14 — Expansion  of  rulemaJeing  powers 
Present  law:  Section  211  (a)  contains  a 
delegation  of  rulemaking  power  and  author- 
izes promulgation  by  the  Conunlsslon  of 
"such  rules  and  regulations  and  such  orders 
as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
mission elsewhere  in  this  title." 


Problem:  This  rulemaking  jMwer  Is  not 
cast  In  as  broad  language  as  that  contained 
in  the  other  acta  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission. Section  19(a)  of  the  Securities  Act 
gives  the  Commission  the  right  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  "necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions"  of  the  act;  Section  23(a)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  right  "to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necescary  for  the  execution 
of  the  functions  vested"  In  It  by  the  act. 
The  power  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  should  be  as  broad 
as  it  is  under  the  other  two  acts  if  the  Com- 
mission is  to  be  able  to  carry  out  Its  powers 
and  functions  under  thlA  act. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  TTie  proposed  amend- 
ment would  specifically  permit  the  Commis- 
sion also  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary for  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  the  act. 

Section  IS — Expansion  of  penalty  provisions 
Present  law:  Section  217  now  provides  pen- 
alties for  willful  violations  of  the  act. 

Problem:  No  provision  is  made  for  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 

Remedy  in  the  bill:  The  amendment  would 
make  the  penalty  provisions  also  applicable 
to  willful  violations  of  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  promulgated  by  the  Commission 
under  the  authority  of  the  statute. 

Section  16 — Addition  of  provision  concern- 
ing effect  on  State  law 

Present  law:  None. 

Problem:  No  section  of  the  act  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  on  State  laws.  The  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
now  contain  provisions  making  it  clear  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  securities  commis- 
sioner or  similar  officer  is  not  affected  by  pro- 
visions of  those  acts,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
conflict  with  their  provisions. 

Remedy  In  the  bill :  The  amendment  would 
add  a  new  section  which  would  provide  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  securities  com- 
mlfsloner  or  similar  officer  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  provisions  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  so  long  as  there  was  no  conflict 
with  its  provisions. 


LICEH^SING  OP  PUBLIC   ADJUSTERS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Beall],  as  everyone  probably 
knows,  was  recently  in  the  hospital.  He 
is  now  out  of  the  hospital  and  is  con- 
valescing very  well.  Notwithstanding 
his  convalescence,  he  still  gives  great  at- 
tention to  his  duties.  He  has  sent  me  a 
bill  which  he  desires  to  have  introduced. 
I  introduce  the  bill  on  his  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  fS.  1187)  for  the  hcensing  of 
public  adjusters  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for 
Mr.  Beall),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  - 


CLARIFICATION  OP  REEMPLOY- 
MENT PROVISIONS  OP  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemploy- 
ment provisions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 


other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1191)  to  amend  and 
clarify  the  reemployment  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Saltonstall  is  as  follows: 

Statement  in  Explanation  of  a  Bill  To 
Amend  and  Clarify  the  Reemployment 
Provisions  or  the  Universal  Militart 
Training  and  Service  Act.  and  roa  Othex 
Purposes 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
existing  reemployment  provisions  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  and  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  to  add  cer- 
tain rights  and  to  clarify  certain  existing 
rights.  It  would  consolidate  in  section  9  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  the  provisions  of  law  providing  reem- 
plojrment  rights  for  ex-servicemen  and  reserv- 
ists. Section  9(g)(3)  of  that  act  would  be 
replaced  by  a  new  ptaragraph  (3)  containing 
the  reemployment  provisions  now  contained 
in  section  262(f)  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act  of  1952  as  amended,  and  section  262(f) 
would  be  repealed.  The  provisions  presently 
contained  in  section  9(g)(3)  would  be 
strengthened  and  clarified  and  would  be  in- 
corpKirated  in  a  new  section  9(g)  (4). 

Experience  In  the  administration  of  the 
laws  relating  to  veterans'  reemployment 
rights  has  shown  that  clarifying  legislation  is 
needed  to  resolve  inconsistencies  and  elimi- 
nate inequities.         » 

At  present,  a  National  Guardsman  who 
performs  an  initial  period  of  from  3  to  6 
montlis  active  duty  for  training  has  rights 
Inferior  to  those  of  a  Ready  Reservist  who 
performs  the  same  training.  This  bill  will 
give  equal  treatment  for  the  same  training. 

All  persons  performing  such  training  duty 
as  2-week  encampments  and  weekly  drills 
and  thoje  rejected  for  service  or  training  now 
have  30  days  to  apply  for  reemployment  in 
their  Jobs  after  such  training  or  rejection. 
It  is  believed  that  this  30-day  period  is  un- 
reasonably long  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
time  away  from  the  Job.  The  bill  would 
remedy  this  situation  by  requiring  that  appli- 
cation be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
regularly  scheduled  work  period  after  ex- 
piration of  the  necessary  travel  time  to  the 
place  of  employment  following  rejection  or 
release,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after. 

With  respect  to  the  period  within  which 
an  application  for  reemployment  must  be 
filed  by  any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
or  by  a  rejectee,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
application  to  be  filed  after  a  1-year  period 
of  hospitalization  incident  to  training  or  re- 
jection. This  would  eliminate  the  present 
inconsistent  treatment  which  grants  those 
on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  a  1-year 
period  of  grace  for  hospitalization,  some  re- 
servists a  6-month  period,  and  other  reserv- 
ists none  at  all.  The  bill  further  provides 
the  same  disability  protection  for  those  per- 
forming training  duty  as  is  now  provided  un- 
der section  9(b)  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  for  persons  on  active 
duty  or  initial  active  duty  for  training. 

The  bill  would  also  clarify  the  extent  of 
protection  accorded  persons  returning  from 
periods  of  training  duty  with  regard  to  their 
seniority,  status,  pay,  and  vacation. 


Under  existing  law  reemployment  rights  do 
not  apply  to  "temporary"  employment. 
There  is  a  conflict  in  court  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  probationary  em- 
ployees under  the  language  "other  than  a 
temporary  position,"  as  used  In  section  9(b) 
of  the  act.  The  bill  would  make  clear  that 
probationary  employment  does  not  of  Itself 
characterize  a  position  as  "temporary." 

The  bill  adds  a  new  section  9(g)  (5)  which 
makes  it  clear  that  members  of  the  National 
Guard  performing  specified  training  duty 
are  covered  by  the  reemployment  provisions. 

Further  amendments  to  section  9  proposed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  also 
been  incorporated  Into  the  bill.  These  would 
amend  the  subsections  of  the  act  which  con- 
fer reemployment  rights  on  Federal  em- 
ployees. They  are  designed  to  equalize  the 
rights  of  Federal  employees  with  those  in 
private  employment. 


INCREASED  INCOME  LIMITATIONS 
APPLICABLE  TO  PAYMENT  OF 
CERTAIN    PENSIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
increase  the  income  limitations  applica- 
ble to  the  payment  of  pension  for  non- 
service -connected  disability. 

This  bill  does  not  call  for  a  drastic 
change  in  existing  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  does  not  call  for  an  increase  in 
the  payments  of  pension  benefits.  What 
it  does,  is  bring  up  to  date  an  equitable 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  income  a 
veteran  or  his  widow  may  earn  and  still 
remain  eligible  for  existing  pension 
benefits. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  my  very  able  colleague.  Representa- 
tive HOGAN  of  Indiana.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1195)  to  amend  sections 
522  and  545  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  income  limitations 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  pension  for 
non-service-connected  disability  or 
death  to  $1,800  and  $3,000.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
522(a)  and  545(a)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,400"  and  "$2,700"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "$1,800"    and    "$3,000",   respectively. 


EQUAL  NATURALIZATION  BENEFITS 
FOR  KOREAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  I  sponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
vide equal  natui-alization  privileges  for 
veterans  who  served  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  Section  329  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  pro- 
vides that  veterans  who  served  honor- 
ably in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars  are  en- 
titled to  naturalization,  but  no  provisions 
were  made  for  Korean  war  veterans. 
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This  worthy  legislation,  I  am  pleased 
to  report,  passed  the  Senate  on  August 
18,  but,  unfortunately,  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
both  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  have  endorsed  my 
proposal  to  grant  equal  naturalization 
privileges  to  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
corresjjondence  I  have  received  from 
Omar  B.  Ketchum,  director,  national 
legislative  service.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  Miles  D.  Kennedy,  director, 
legislative  commission,  the  American 
Legion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

V£TERANS  or  FOREIGN  WARS 

or  THE  UNrrED  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  2.  1958. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neubebcss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

(Attention :  Mr.  Walter  H.  Dodd.) 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  This  is  to  express  the 
Interest  and  support  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  for  your  bill, 
B.  3009,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  accord  Korean  war  veterans 
equal  naturalization  privileges. 

S.  3009  was  endorsed  by  the  VFW  national 
legislative  committee  in  an  official  meeting 
during  the  month  of  February  1958.  If  and 
when  hearings  should  be  set  for  this  bill  I 
would  appreciate  being  advised  so  that  a 
representative  from  this  office  may  be  pres- 
ent and  testify  in  behalf  of  our  organization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Omar  B.  Ketchum,  Director. 


The  American  Legion, 
Legislative  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  15,  1958. 

Mr.  Walter  Dodd. 

Care  of  Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dodd:  In  keeping  with  ovu:  tele- 
phone conversation  of  this  afternoon,  I  en- 
close two  copies  of  resolution  No.  16  adopted 
St  the  April  30  to  May  2,  1958,  meeting  of 
the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that,  in  keeping  with  this 
resolution,  our  organization  can  support 
Senator  Neuberger's  bill  S.  3009  which  would 
amend  section  329(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Thanking  you  for  calling  this  matter  to 
our  attention.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Miles  D.  Kennedy, 

Director. 

Resohjtion  No.  16 

Resolutions  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee    meeting,     the     American     Legion, 
held  April  30-May  2.  1958 
Committee:  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion. 
Subject:  Amend  section  329  (a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 
Whereas  under  section  329(a)    of  the  Im- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act,  any  person 
who,  while  an  alien  or  a  noncitlzen  national 
of  the  United  States,  has  served  honorably 
In  an  active-duty  status  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of    the   United   States   during   either   World 
War  I  or  World  War  II,  and  who,  if  separated 
from  such  service,  was  separated  under  hon- 
orable conditions,  may  be  naturalized;  and 
Whereas  any  person  who  has  served  honor- 
ably   in   the    Armed    Forces    of    the    United 
States   during   the   Korean   war   is  not   ac- 
corded the  same  rights  and  privileges  of  nat- 


uralization as  given  to  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  simple  justice  requires  that  Ko- 
rean war  veterans  be  treated  alike  for  they 
fought  and  died  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I  or  World  War  II, 
In  the  service  of  their  country.  In  Its  hovir  of 
need;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
treats  all  veterans  alike  in  passing  on  their 
service-incurred  disabilities:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  In 
national  executive  committee  assembled  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  30-May  2.  1958. 
exert  its  wholehearted  efforts  to  amend  sec- 
tion 329(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  read  as  follows  (see  em- 
phasized portions)  : 

"Any  person  who,  while  an  alien  or  a  non- 
citizen  national  of  the  United  States,  has 
served  honorably  In  an  active-duty  status  in 
the  military,  air,  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  either  World  War  I 
or  during  a  period  beginning  September  1, 
1939,  and  ending  December  31.  1946,  Cor  dur- 
ing a  period  beginning  June  25,  1950,  and 
ending  July  1.  1»55,]  and  who,  if  separated 
from  such  service,  was  separated  under  hon- 
orable conditions,  may  be  naturalized  as 
provided  In  this  section  •  •  •." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  oversight  in  our  naturalization  laws 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
American  Legion  Cathay  Post,  No.  384, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  addross  the  post  in  the  fall  of 
1957.  The  post  has  been  most  helpful  in 
furnishing  information,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  post  Commanders  Robert  K. 
Pong  and  Franck  W.  Wong  in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  equal  naturalization  bill  last 
year,  Mr.  Omar  Ketchum,  director,  na- 
tional legislative  sei-vice^  VFW,  called  my 
attention  to  another  provision  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act  which 
needs  modification  with  respect  to  equal- 
ity of  treatment  for  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  after  their  naturalization.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Ketchum's  letter  to  me  on  this  subject, 
dated  April  7, 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  April  7. 1958. 
Senator  Richard  L  Neuberger, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washifigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nettbercer:  This  is  in  further 
reference  to  your  bill,  S.  3009.  to  extend  to 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  the  same  nat- 
uralization benefits  which  are  now  enjoyed 
by  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  In  connection  with  this  bill  you  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  our  VFW  Depart- 
ment of  Washington  adopted  a  resolution, 
approved  by  our  nationjd  legislative  cdmmlt- 
tee,  which  requests  equality  of  treatment  for 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  after  their 
naturalization. 

Existing  law  provides  that  a  naturalized 
United  States  citizen  who  returns  to  his  na- 
tive country  for  a  period  of  3  years  or  who 
moves  to  a  third  country  for  a  period  of  S 
years  loses  his  United  States  citizenship.  An 
exception  is  allowed  where  the  third  country 
Is  concerned,  however,  tor  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  World  War  I,  or 
World  War  II.  Such  veterans  would  still  lose 
their  citizenship  if  they  return  to  their  na- 
tive country  and  .stay  for  3  years.  If  they 
move  to  another  country,  however,  they  en- 


Joy  the  same  benefits  as  are  enjoyed  by  na- 
tive-born citizens  of  the  United  SUtes;  I.e., 
they  are  allowed  to  stay  abroad  u  long  m 
they  wish  without  Jeopardizing  their  citizen- 
ship. 

As  indicated,  the  benefits  of  the  law  after 
naturalization  with  regard  to  veterans  ar« 
now  available  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  the  two  World  Wars. 
When  the  present  immigration  Code  was  en- 
acted in  1952,  the  House  version,  H.R.  6678 
of  the  82d  Congress,  contained  the  language 
extending  the  law  to  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict  as  well.  The  Senate  omitted  the  lat- 
ter, however,  and  the  reference  to  the  Korean 
conflict  was  dropped  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  only  reason  for  the  omission 
was  that  at  the  time,  in  1952.  it  was  consid- 
ered premature  to  make  provisions  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  conflict,  as  hardly  any- 
one would  have  been  immediately  affected  by 
the  law. 

At  the  present  time,  by  contrast,  there  are 
a  substantial  number  of  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  to  whom  section  354  would  be 
of  Importance.  In  view  of  the  legal  principle 
established  by  section  354  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act.  It  would  be  logical  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  that  section  to  this  group  of 
veterans  as  well. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  problem  covered 
by  the  Washington  resolution  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  problem  which  resulted  In  the 
introduction  of  your  biU.  S.  3009,  that  both 
matters  could  be  covered  by  the  same  law. 
If  you  agree  with  me,  may  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, tliat  a  second  section  be  added  to  8. 
3009  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  section  354.  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  language  "veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  World  War  I.  or 
World  War  II'  to  'veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  V/ar,  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  or 
the  Korean  conflict."  " 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  ap-  ' 
preciatlon  for  your  Interest  In  the  problems 
of  American  veterans. 
Sine  "rely  yours. 

Omar  B.  KrrcHiTif . 

Director. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  called 
my  attention  to  a  situation  that  I  feel 
needs  to  be  corrected.  At  the  present 
time  there  Is  no  provision  In  our  Immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws  to  grant 
permanent  resident  status  and  thus  eli- 
gibility for  citizenship,  to  aliens  who 
have  honorably  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Coast  Guard.  At  the  present  time 
the  Navy  has  the  authority  to  recruit 
annually  up  to  2,000  Philippine  nationals 
and  the  Coast  Guard  has  the  authority 
to  recruit  500  Filipinos  per  year.  Many 
of  these  Filipinos  serve  in  the  stewards 
mate  ratings,  but  others  serve  in  the 
many  general  ratings  which  make  up  our 
modern  Navy.  The  Navy  is  highly 
pleased  with  the  fine  and  loyal  service 
performed  by  these  men. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
urged  adoption  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  who  en- 
list outside  the  United  States  and  serve 
honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Legis- 
lation previous  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952  permitted  the 
granting  of  permanent  resident  status 
and  United  States  citizenship  outside  of 
the  regular  immigration  quota  to  aliens 
who  served  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  believe  that  there  is  need  for  such 
a  provision  in  our  laws  at  this  time  and 
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I  have  worked  closely  with  officials  of 
the  Navy  Department  In  drawing  up  such 
a  proposal  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  which  I  am  now  in- 
troducing. My  proposal  provides  that 
permanent  resident  status  may  be 
granted  aliens  who  have  served  honor- 
ably in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Coast  Guard,  for 
period  or  periods  aggregating  5  years 
when  such  alien  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character  and  such  action  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  national  welfare,  safety, 
or  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  accord  Korean 
war  veterans  equal  naturalization  privi- 
leges and  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  admit  certain  aliens  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  aggregating  5  years 
as  permanent  residents,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
renj^rks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1196>  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  tt)  accord 
Korean  war  veterans  equal  naturaliza- 
tion privileges,  and  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  admit  certain  aliens 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  a  period  aggre- 
gating 5  years  as  permanent  residents, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Neuhercer  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Engle>.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Fub- 
section  (a)  of  section  329  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "December  31.  1946."  the 
following:  "or  during  a  period  beginning 
June  25.  1950,  and  ending  July  1,  1955,"". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (4»  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  329  of  tlie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"December  31,  1946."  the  following:  "or 
during  a  period  beginning  June  25.  1950. 
and  ending  July   1.   1955."'. 

Sec.  3.  Section  245  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  If.  upon  application  of  any  alien. 
It  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  (1)  such  alien  has 
served  honorably  at  any  time  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  (including  the 
Coast  Guard )  for  a  period  or  periods  ag- 
gregating five  years,  and  who.  if  separated 
from  such  service,  was  never  separated  ex- 
cept under  honorable  conditions,  (2)  such 
alien  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character, 
and  (3)  such  action  wouhl  not  be  contrary 
to  the  national  welfare,  safety,  or  security, 
the  Attorney  General  may  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
law,  admit  such  alien  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence,  or,  if  such  alien 
Is  In  the  United  States,  record  the  alien's 
last  entry  Into  the  United  States  as  an  ad- 
mission for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of^uch  entry." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  101  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  inrcrting  im- 
mediately   after    "December    31,    191G,"    the 


following:  '"or  from  June  25,  1950,  to  July 
1,  1955,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  101  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and  (C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(C)",  and  (2)  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "December  31,  1946"  the  following: 
";  and  (D)  the  term  "Korean  conflict'  re- 
lates to  the  period  from  June  25,  1950,  to 
July  1,  1955". 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  354  of  the 
Inimigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""or  World  War  II"'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict". 


SOIL   AND   WATER   CONSERVATION 
LABORATORY,  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  soil 
and  water  conservation  laboratory.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  statement  prepared  by 
me.  relating  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred :  and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1201)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  soil  and  water  con- 
servation laboratory,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
BjanNEiT  is  as  follows: 

^^^^  Statfmemt  bt  Senator  Bennett 
^^Hntroduce  a  bill  for  appropriate  reference 
iHHch  would  authorize  the  construction  of 
an  Irrigation,  water  control  and  soil  research 
laboratory  at  Logan,  Utah.  This  laboratory, 
which  would  be  located  at  the  mouth  of 
Logan  Canyon  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  the 
Utah  State  University,  would  carry  out 
hj'drauUc  engineering  and  soil  studies  as 
directed  by  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Research  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

For  several  years.  I  have  been  Interested  in 
the  establishment  of  these  water  and  soil 
research  facilities,  and  as  a  result  I  have 
worked  co(  peratlvely  with  other  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
officials  at  Utah  State  University  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  this  goal.  Last  year,  I  appeared 
and  testified  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  urged  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  permit  a  start  on  this 
project.  The  committee  did  not  appropriate 
additional  money  at  that  time,  but  the  mem- 
bers did  recognize  the  need  for  such  water 
and  Eoll  research  facilities.  As  a  result,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunittee  requested 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
study  of  facility  needs  for  research  on  soil 
and  water  problems  and  to  make  a  report  to 
the  committee  on  the  scope  of  research  re- 
sults to  be  expected  from  existing  facilities, 
and  the  feasibility  of  additional  facilities. 
The  report,  to  be  made — not  later  than 
March  1.  1959 — would  also  Include  the  De- 
partment's recommended  priority  and  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  planning  and  au- 
thorizing additional  new  research  facilities, 
for  all  major  research  programs. 

I  am  sure  that  the  report,  which  is  ex- 
pected soon  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  great 
need  for  soil  and  water  research  and,  there- 
fore, will  approve  and  recommend  construc- 
tion of  soil  and  water  laboratory  facilities 
Eim'lar  to  those  proposed  in  this  bill.  I  am 
today  introducing  appropriate  legislation  to 


call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  unique 
advantages  afforded  at  Logan. 

WHT    are     these     water     RESEARCH     rACXLITIES 
NEEDED? 

Water  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  West.  With- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  water,  much  of 
the  land  area  In  the  13  Western  States  would 
be  arid  desert  wasteland,  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion or  human  habitation.  The  development 
of  a  dynamic  system  of  dams,  reservoirs  and 
canals  to  store  up  water  and  carry  it  to  the 
farms  and  cities  where  it  is  put  to  beneficial 
use,  has  turned  the  desert  into  verdant 
meadows,  and  cowtowns  into  booming 
metropolises.  The  West  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  any  area  in  the  United  States, 
Its  future  growth  will  be  limited  or  con- 
trolled by  how  wisely  and  well  the  available 
meager  supply  of  water  can  be  put  to 
bsneficial  use.  The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
realized  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  water  developmsnt  and  has  ap- 
proved and  appropriated  money  for  the 
construction  of  multiple  dams  and  reser- 
voirs as  part  of  the  multi-million-dollar 
upper  Colorado  River  project.  The  author- 
ization of  the  water  and  soil  research  lab- 
oratory at  Logan  will  be  another  long  step 
In  Insuring  the  development  of  proper  pro- 
cedures for  the  delivering  of  water  to  the 
ultimate  p>oint  of  consumption,  and  to  in- 
sure the  limited  supply  will  be  put  to  its 
most  beneficial  use. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  some 
1,400.000  acres  of  land  being  Irrigated  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  The  potential 
development  is  estimated  to  bring  an  addi- 
tional 1.200.000  acres  of  land  under  irriga- 
tion. Another  500.000  acres  of  land  will  re- 
ceive supplemental  water  from  the  Colorado 
and  its  tributaries.  This  all  points  to  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  water  and  soU  re- 
search program,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
better  place  for  such  scientific  studies  to  be 
conducted  than  at  the  Utah  State  University 
at  Logan,  Utah,  a  leading  land-grant  col- 
lege. 

what    studies    WOtJIJ)    BE    CONDUCTED    BT    TH« 
LOGAN    WATER    AND    SOIL    UABORATORT? 

The  Utah  State  University  site  is  Ideally 
located  for  conducting  a  comprehensive 
water  and  soli  research  program.  The  uni- 
versity already  owns  and  operates  a  power 
plant  and  dam  across  the  Logan  River, 
which  would  provide  adequate  flow,  control 
and  head  for  the  necessary  water  tests.  The 
site  is  within  1  mile  of  the  main  USU 
camps,  where  skilled  technicians  in  all  flelds 
of  agriculture  and  engineering  are  available 
to  participate  in  the  water  and  soil  research 
program.  At  present,  there  is  a  cooperative 
•State  and  Federal  study  being  made  at  the 
university  to  find  better  materials  and 
methods  for  lining  canals  so  as  to  prevent 
water  loss.  This  experiment  could  be  in- 
corporated into  the  larger  overall  water 
laboratory. 

I  am  Informed  that  some  of  the  specific 
problems  in  need  of  accelerated  research  in- 
sofar as  agriculture  Is  concerned.  Include 
the  following: 

(1)  Water  supply,  diversion  and  convey- 
ance. This  research  will  Include  Investiga- 
tion on  water  supply  and  delivery  to  and  on 
the  farm,  factors  affecting  evaporation,  and 
methods  of  Improving  development  and  de- 
sign of  water  supply  wells. 

(2)  Water  application  and  drainage.  This 
work  would  Include  research  on  efficient 
application  of  water,  the  problems  of  uni- 
form distribution,  surface  soU  erosion, 
drainage  and  consumptive  use. 

(3)  Nutritional  needs  of  crops  and  crop 
adaptation  to  soil  and  climate  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.  This  would  Include 
research  on  the  availability  and  need  for 
the  various  fertilizer  elements,  including 
their  relationship  to  moisture  level,  and.  In 
addition,  studies  would  be  made  on  the 
problem  of  chlorosis. 
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(4)  Management  practices.  Including  till- 
age, crop  rotations,  and  reclamation.  This 
reeearcti  will  include  an  evaluation  of  tbe 
best  crop  rotations  for  different  areas,  a  de- 
termination of  the  most  effective  tillage 
practices,  and  development  of  procedures 
needed  to  reclaim  soils  affected  by  salinity 
and  alkali. 

(5)  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
soils  in  relation  to  efficient  crop  production 
and  water  use.  This  research  would  Include 
the  determination  of  the  nutrient  content 
and  its  relative  fertilizer  need  of  the  princi- 
pal soil  types,  a  determination  of  exchange- 
able iona  and  treatment  needs  for  reclama- 
tion, and  the  relationship  of  the  important 
physical  properties  to  irrigation  needs,  drain- 
age and  special  Ullage  and  management  re- 
quirements. 

(6)  Runoff  and  sediment  yield  of  water- 
shed lands.  This  would  include  the  study  of 
problems  relating  to  runoff  and  would  seek 
means  of  preventing  and  controlling  erosion 
on  our  Important  watersheds. 

The  Utah  State  University  has  a  world- 
famed  corpys  of  soil  and  water  experts  who 
would  make  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
entira  Nation  through  this  new  facility  and 
allied  research.  I  know  of  no  other  group  of 
engineers  and  scientists  who  are  so  eminent- 
ly well  qualified  to  accomplish  the  vital  soil 
and  water  research  so  needed  in  the  arid 
Mountain  States,  with  their  unique  prob- 
lems. 


AMENDMENT      OP     NATIONAL      DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
established  the  policy  that  instruction  in 
modern  foreign  languages  is  important 
to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  policy,  that  act  sets  up  language 
and  area  centers  within  the  United 
States  for  the  teaching  of  modern  for- 
eign languages  to  which  students  can  go, 
and  it  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
short  term  or  regular  session  institutes 
for  advanced  training  of  teachers  of 
modern  foreign  languages.  These  pro- 
grams will,  I  am  sure,  result  in  much 
good  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  in  the  United 
States.  However,  In  my  judgment,  these 
programs,  desirable  though  they  are,  do 
not  fill  the  entire  need. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  add  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  a  new  program,  under 
which  a  teacher  of  a  modern  foreign 
language  could,  during  the  summer 
months,  go  to  a  country  in  which  that 
language  is  spoken  and  could  there 
study  the  language,  the  history,  and  the 
culture  of  the  country,  under  appropriate 
conditions  and  surroundings.  The  for- 
eign expenses  of  the  program  would  be 
paid  from  the  foreign  currencies  made 
available  to  the  United  States  under  such 
programs  as  Public  Law  480.  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  and  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act.  Dollar  appropriations  would 
be  authorized  to  pay  stipends  to  prevent 
the  teacher  from  suffering  a  financial 
Iocs  by  not  obtaining  a  job  in  the  United 
States  during  the  summer. 

This  program  would  be  comparable  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  summer 
institute  programs  for  science  and  math- 
ematics teachers,  except  that  the  study 
would  take  place  abroad.  It  would  also 
resemble  the  few  programs  now  being 
undertaken    under   the   Fulbright   Act. 


This  summer  20  grants  are  available  for 
Spanish  teachers  to  go  to  Colombia;  25 
grants  are  available  for  French  teachei;* 
to  go  to  France;  and  25  grants  are  avail- 
able to  German  teachers  to  go  to  Ger- 
many. ,These  three  programs,  however, 
do  not  provide  stipends  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  teacher  for  earnings  during  the 
sununer  and.  consequently,  many  teach- 
ers are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
And  in  any  event,  70  grants  are  entirely 
inadequate  compared  to  the  15.000  or 
20.000  language  teachers  in  the  secon- 
dary schools. 

The  need  for  improvement  of  teach- 
ing modei-n  foreign  languages  is,  I  be- 
lieve, universally  recognized,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  improve  it  than 
by  studying  in  countries  in  which  the 
languages  are  spoken.  Mechanically,  a 
teacher's  vccabularly,  pronunciation,  and 
use  of  idiom  would  be  greatly  improved. 
Using  a  languajie  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, witli  p>eople  who  speak  it  as 
their  native  tongue,  is  very  different  from 
classroom  conversation,  and,  perhaps, 
even  more  important,  would  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  teacher's  understand- 
ing of  the  country,  its  people,  customs, 
ard  civilization,  and  the  natural  interest 
and  enthusiasm  which  a  visitor  to  a  for- 
eign country  obtains.  The  teacher's  stu- 
dents and  other  teachers  in  the  school 
system  would  b3nefit  greatly. 

Another  benefit  would  be  derived. 
American  teachers  going  abroad  under 
this  program  would  be  excellent  repre- 
sentatives to  foreign  countries  of  Amer- 
ican culture  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  Exchange  of  persons  programs  are 
an  effective  way  of  improving  the  under- 
standing of  one  country  by  the  other. 
And  the  effectiveness  is  increased  greatly 
when  the  people  Involved  are  a  selected 
group  like  our  teachers,  and  even  more 
when  they  are  going  abroad  for  a  sp3ciflc 
study  program  in  their  own  professional 
field. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  program 
would  result  in  a  real  improvement  in 
modern  foreign  language  teaching,  at  a 
very  moderate  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  .unan'mous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriate.y 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1205)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  provide  advanced  training  for 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
areas  in  which  such  languages  are  used, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houite  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Title 
VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  part  as  follows: 

"fart  C FOREIGN   STtJDT 

"Authorization 

"Sec.  631.  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1959,  and  ending  with  the  closs  of  June  30. 


1962,  to  make  grants  to  Individuals,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  teaching,  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  or  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  of  any  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage (with  respect  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioner makes  the  determination  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  601).  Such 
grants  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  individuals,  during  the  summer  period 
when  their  services  as  teachers  are  not  re- 
quired, to  obtain  In  an  area,  region,  or  coun- 
try In  which  the  language  they  are  teach- 
ing is  commonly  used,  advanced  training  in 
such  language  and  training  in  other  fields 
needed  for  a  full  understanding  of  such 
area,  region,  or  country. 

"Funds  made  available 

"Sec.  622  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1953.  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Comm°(S8ioner.  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  may  use  currencies,  or  credits 
for  currencies,  of   any    foreign   government 

(1)  held  or  available  for  exp3ndlture  by  the 
United  States  and  not  required  by  law  or 
agreement  with  such  government  to  be  ex- 
pended  or  used   for  any  other   purpose,  or 

(2)  made  available  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  executive  agreement  or  agreements 
with  any  foreign  government  for  the  use  of 
currencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  such 
government  deposited  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  section  142(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  or  section 
115(b)(6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1048,  and  not  required  by  agreement  with 
such  government  to  be  expended  or  used  for 
any  other  purposes. 

"i4pproprta/ion»  authorized 

"Sec.  623  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part." 

Sec   2    The  table  of  contents  of  the  Na- 
tional   Dsfense    Education    Act    of    1958    U 
amended  by  ln.sertln«r  after 
"Sec.  611    Authorization." 
the  foUcwlng: 

'■part  C    FOnETCN    STtT)T 

"SCC.C21.  Authori;ation. 
"S:c.G22.  Funds  made  available. 
"Sec.  623    Appropriations  authorized." 


PROTECTION  OF  JURISDICTION  OP 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  th?  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Cl.\rk1.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hennincs).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I.  the 
Senator  from  North  Etakota  [Mr.  Lanc- 
er), the  Senators  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse  and  Mr.  NeubercerI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
that  the  United  States  Constitution  be 
amended  to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  final  authority  in 
all  cases  involving  constitutional  Issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  joint 
resolution  today  because  it  follows  as  a 
proper  sequel  the  action  taken  on  Tues- 
day by  the  American  Bar  Association's 
House  of  Delegates. 

A  serious  controversy  which  is  brew- 
ing may  again  endanger  the  traditional 
role  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  ulti- 
mate arbiter  on  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  Almost  all  the  proposals 
included  in  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  of  last 
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session,  which  was  meant  to  strike  di- 
rectly at  the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion in  constitutional  cases  have  been 
reintroduced  this  year.  Individually, 
many  of  these  bills  are  meant  to  deal  with 
specific  decisions  by  the  Court;  but  their 
ciunulative  effect  Is  to  encourage  raiding 
on  the  Supreme  Courf.s  jurisdiction  and 
basic  function,  inherent  in  our  form  of 
govenmient,  as  ultimate  protector  of  the 
rights  of  Individuals  and  minorities. 

The  latest  development  in  this  gather- 
ing storm  took  place  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  in  Chicago,  when  the  American 
Bar  Association's  House  of  Delegates 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  directed 
against  Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing 
with  internal  security.  If  they  are  mis- 
understood or  misconstrued  by  the 
American  r>ecple,  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  that  these  resolutions  will  bolster 
proposals  to  limit  the  Court's  jurisdiction 
to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  a  pi'opo- 
sition  rebutted  by  these  very  American 
Bar  Association  resolutions,  as  adopted 
by  its  house  of  delegates. 
By  massing  together  the  ca^es  to  which 
■  exception  is  taken,  and  by  attributing  a 
weakening  in  our  internal  security  pos- 
ture to  some  of  the  recent  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  run  the  risk  of  creating 
the  very  impression  it  seeks  to  refute,  for 
the  general  public  may  very  easily  con- 
strue the  assoclation'.s  resolutions  to 
mean  that  the  dama:,'e  was  done  by 
wrong  or  harmful  decisions  of  the 
Court,  rather  than  by  the  Inadequacy 
of  law  and  practice  which  were  actually 
responsible  for  producing  the  effect  on 
internal  security. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  the  bar  association's  resolutions 
themselves,  whatever  there  may  be  to 
argue  about  in  respect  to  them,  make  it 
clear  that,  as  I  imderstand  them,  broad, 
omnibiLs  proposals  intended  to  take  away 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  constitutional  law  cases 
are.  as  I  read  the  resolutions,  imwise 
and  are  Hkely  to  create  more  problems 
than  they  will  solve. 

Mr.  President,  previously  I  have  ana- 
lyzed, and  in  later  speeches  I  will  analyze 
again,  the  detailed  changes  which  the 
Congress  has  an  absolute  right  to  make 
in  respect  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  indicate  where  changes 
have  been  made.  But  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  decides  on  the  law.  I  do 
not  believe  it  weakens  our  internal  secu- 
rity. If  we  wish  to  change  the  law.  it 
Is  our  job  to  change  it.  But  we  cannot 
complain  that  in  that  way  the  Court  is 
acting  as  a  legislative  arm. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  certify 
that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  as  much  ingrained  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  or  as  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
President.  However,  that  is  not  so  to- 
day. I  do  not  believe  the  people  under- 
stand that.  This  defender  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  individual — which  in  the  final 
analysis  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  is — 
should  have  its  Jurisdiction,  in  terms  of 
its  powers,  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government. 
In  our  zeal  to  protect  and  bolster  our 
internal  security,  we  must  never  forget 


that  the  whole  society  we  seek  to  safe- 
guard is  built  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  law  as  it  is  decided  for  one — even 
one  whom  all  of  us  may  abhor,  such  as 
a  confirmed  Communist — is  the  law  as 
it  is  decided  for  all,  including  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  who  may  at  any  time  be 
accused  of  a  crime,  major  or  minor.  It 
is  in  this  framework  that  the  Supreme 
Court  for  more  than  156  years  has  been 
the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, performing  fimctions  indis- 
pensable to  each  citizen's  well  being. 
That  is  why  its  jurisdiction  with  regard 
to  the  constitutionality  of  all  laws  and 
actions  needs  to  be  spelled  out  in  the 
Constitution,  and  not  left  exposed  to  the 
varied  political  whims  or  the  political 
climate  existing  in  the  Congress  at  any 
given  time. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
this  joint  resolution  b3  introduced,  so 
that  sincere  efforts  to  clarify  congres- 
sional intent  previously  interpreted  in 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
be  confuted  with  any  all-out  drive  by  the 
"court  raiders"  to  deprive  the  Supreme 
Coui-t  of  its  jurisdiction,  or  will  not  be 
used  by  them  to  further  their  cause. 
Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  mass  at- 
tack azainst  the  Supreme  Court  last 
year,  as  contained  in  the  Jenner-Butler 
bill — and  that  Includes  the  American 
Bar  Association,  wliich  opposed  it,  and 
previously  had  recommended  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  itself — now  have  a 
crystal-clear  duty  to  assure  the  jui-is- 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  pro- 
viding for  it  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Court's  fimction  of  protecting  Individual 
freedom  must  be  made  secure ;  it  must  be 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  political  pres- 
sures or  adverse  reactions  to  individual 
decisions  which  may  prove  highly  un- 
popular to  any  group,  be  it  liberal  or 
conservative. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has.  by 
tradition,  historical  acceptance,  and  the 
continuity  of  Court  decisions,  exercised 
authority  to  declare  unconstitutional 
any  act  of  Congress  or  law  of  a  State, 
and  has  truly  expressed  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  in  all  ca.ses  involving  con- 
stitutional issues,  nowhere  has  that  au- 
thority been  specifically  vested  in  it  by 
the  Constitution.  There  exists  the  ever 
present  threat  that  it  can  be  taken 
away  by  Congress  at  any  time.  It  is  my 
intention  and  that  of  seven  of  my  col- 
leagues, therefore,  to  amend  section  I 
of  article  III  of  the  Constitution,  which 
now  states  that  the  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
as  to  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress 
shall  make.  The  amendment  would  add 
to  that  section  this  new  sentence: 

In  all  cases  arising  under  this  Constitution 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact. 

It  Is  virtually  Important  that  this  ju- 
risdiction be  confirmed  now  so  as  to  put 
an  end  to — in  the  words  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  report — "omnibus  pro- 
posals for  limiting  its  (the  Supreme 
Court's)  appellate  jurisdiction."  Such 
an  amendment  does  not  mean  that  all 
of  us  must  automatically  agree  with  all 
the  Court's  decisions;  but  those  of  us 
who  are  lawyers  do  understand  and 
recognize  the  effectiveness  within  our 


constitutional  system  of  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal to  give  final  Interpretations  of 
the  Constitution.  Neither  will  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  any  way 
impede  Congress  from  exercising  to  the 
full  its  legislative  duty  to  set  forth  Its 
intent  In  new  statutes,  when  It  believes 
that  the  Supreme  Court  mistakenly  in- 
terpreted Its  Intent  In  a  prior  statute. 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  several  appro- 
priate areas  which  call  for  congressional 
action  to  close  up  loopholes  which  I  be- 
lieve are  generally  attributable  to  the 
past  failiu-e  or  inadequacy  of  Congress 
to  act.  rather  than  to  tlie  Court's 
decisions. 

For  example.  Congress  ought  to 
remedy  its  failure  to  define  in  precise 
terms  the  authority  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Simi- 
larly, it  should  determine  the  question 
of  principal  involved  in  preempting  the 
entire  field  of  sedition  against  the  United 
States  as  a  field  for  Federal  laws,  or 
whether  State  laws  should  also  be  al- 
lowed to  have  concurrent  enforce- 
ability— a  question  raised  In  the  famous 
Nelson  case.  Yet  another  example  is 
offered  In  the  Smith  Act  decision  re- 
garding the  language  on  advocacy  of  an 
abstract  doctrine,  compared  with  advo- 
cacy of  action  in  connection  with  over- 
throwing the  Government  by  force. 
That  case  Involves  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  would  have  to  be  resolved, 
notwithstanding  any  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  joint  resolution  is  similar  to  the 
one  I  introduced  in  the  85th  Congress 
in  1958,  and  has  the  same  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  57) 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi« 
ciary* 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  A  VOTE 
FOR  CITIZENS  OF  WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  when  you  stop  to  think  about 
the  matter.  It  Is  a  shocking  thing  that 
the  country  which  boasts  of  leadership  In 
promoting  self-government  and  freedom 
does  not  provide  a  voice  for  the  people 
who  live  at  Its  own  seat  of  government — 
Washington,  D.C. 

Under  the  Constitution.  Congrest,  has 
the  exclusive  legislative  responsibility  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Yet  no  per- 
son whose  legal  residence  is  Washingfton. 
D.C.  has  a  vote  In  electing  any  Member 
of  or  Delegate  to  the  Congress. 

Under  laws  passed  pursuant  to  th^ 
Constitution,  the  President  selects  the 
Commissioners  who  administer  this 
city's  government.  Yet  no  one  whose 
voting  residence  would  be  Washingtdsi* 
D.C,  has  any  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
President.  Only  the  echo  of  a  voice  Is 
provided  by  the  legislation  which  wa^ 
enacted  within  recent  years  to  provide 
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machinery  whereby  delegates  to  nation- 
al party  conventions  might  be  democrat- 
ically chosen. 

For  the  actual  election  of  a  President 
or  presidential  electors,  citizens  of 
Washington  do  not  vote. 

It  Is  time  that  this  situation  was 
changed. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States, 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
the  election  of  three  presidential  elec- 
tors. 

Also,  consistent  with  the  basis  for  elec- 
toral apportionment,  whereby  presiden- 
tial electors  reflect  representation  in  the 
National  Congress,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses that  the  people  of  the  District  shall 
be  entitled  to  elect  in  such  manner  as 
the  Congress  may  provide,  three  Dele- 
gates to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  such  powers  as  the  Congress,  by 
law,  shall  determine. 

This  proposal,  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
will  commend  itself  to  the  people  of  the 
several  States. 

In  effect,  it  will  provide  that  here  at 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  with  the  qualifications  required 
by  article  n  of  the  Constitution  and  who 
do  not  maintain  voting  residence  in  any 
of  the  several  States,  may  have  repre- 
sentation in  the  body  that  makes  the 
laws  imder  which  they  live  and  in  the 
selection  of  the  President  who  heads  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Grovernment  for 
them  even  more  directly  and  completely 
than  for  any  other  part  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  150th  anniver- 
sary year  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, it  is  "altogether  fitting  and  proper" 
for  us  to  resolve  that  those  whose  taxes 
we  collect  and  spend,  whose  sons  we  take 
for  military  service,  and  whose  day-to- 
day affairs  we  direct  and  govern,  shall 
share  in  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  This  is 
the  city  where  Lincoln  gave  his  life  that 
the  Union  might  live.  Let  us  honor  his 
memory  by  action  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment may  follow  these  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  granting  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  electoral  college  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  prop>osed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  lnt?nts 
and   purposes   as  part   of   the   Constitution 


when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 
"akticli  — 

"Sfction  1.  In  choosing  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  elect.  In  such  manner  as  the 
Congress  may  provide  by  law.  three  electors 
who  shall  possess  the  qualifications  required 
by  article  II  of  the  Constitution  and  whose 
ballots  shall  be  cast  and  counted  as  pro- 
vided by  the  twelfth  article  of  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

"Sec.  2.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  elect.  In 
such  manner  as  the  Congress  may  provide 
by  law.  three  delegates  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  such  powers  as  the  -Con- 
gress, by  law.  shall  determine. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"(b)  All  legislation  enacted  pursuant  to 
this  article  shall  be  subject  to  amendment 
and  repeal. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
imless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL  MEDAL 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  J,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Law 
305  of  the  85th  Congress  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Civil  War.  to  authorize  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  a  Civil  War  Centennial 
Medal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commissidn  in  its  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1959,  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  legislation  granting  it 
authority  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  the  manufacture  of  a  medal 
in  commemoration  of  the  centennial  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Money  spent  for  the  manufacture  of 
such  a  medal  would  come  from  the  ap- 
propriation already  authorized  for  the 
Commission.  The  proposed  joint  reso- 
lution would  give  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  sell  these  medals  and  the 
Commission  hopes  that  it  can  sell  them 
at  premium  above  cost.  Members  of  the 
Commission  and  others  who  render 
noteworthy  service  to  the  commemora- 
tion will  be  awarded  medals.  All  the 
senatorial  members  of  the  Commission 
have  joined  to  cosponsor  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution  which  is 
an  amendment  to  the  act  of  September 
7.  1957,  by  which  the  Commission  was 
created.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  61)  to 
amend  Public  Law  305  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  commemorate  the  100th 
aimiversary   of   the  Civil  War,   to  au- 


thorize the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a 
Civil  War  Centennial  Medal,  introduced 
by  Mr.  O'Mahoney.  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  TO  SUB- 
MIT  ITS   REPORT 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  sup- 
posed to  file  its  report  on  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  on  the   1st  of 
March.     The  committee  has  voted  unan- 
imously to  request  that  it  be  given  until 
March  9  to  file  its  report.    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  additional  time 
be  granted  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATY  OF  AMITY  WITH   SULTAN 
OF  MUSCAT  AND  OMAN  AND  DE- 
PENDENCIES—REMOVAL    OF     IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  as 
In  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  ban 
of  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of 
amity,  economic  relations  and  consular 
rights  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and 
Oman.  Executive  A.  86th  Congress,  1st 
session,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
signed  at  Salalah  on  December  20.  1958, 
and  that  the  treaty,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
the  message  from  the  President  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  of  amity, 
economic  relations  and  consular  rights 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  and  Oman  and  Dependencies, 
together  with  a  protocol  relating  there- 
to, signed  at  Salalah  on  December  20. 
1958. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
treaty. 

DwicHT  D.   Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  26.  1959. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE  OF 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17.  1959.  there  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency the  nomination  of  T.  Graydon 
Upton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment for  a  term  of  2  years. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  proposed  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment subsequently  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  nomination  reference  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

This  request  has  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAXATION  OF  INCOME  OF  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  CARLSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartke)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (HR.  4245)  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  the  income  of  life  insurance 
companies,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MORTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  submitted  earlier  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son], on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  may  lie 
on  the  desk  until  the  Senate  adjourns 
Monday  next,  in  order  that  other  Sen- 
ators who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  be- 
come cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALLEVIATION  OP  CONDITIONS  OP 
UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CERTAIN 
ECONOMICALLY  DEPRESSED 

AREAS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey], 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy],  and  myself,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  722,  the  area 
redevelopment  bill. 

This  amendment  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  Individuals,  compam^^, 
and  communities  suffering  serious  in- 
jury or  threatened  with  serious  injury 
due  to  increased  imports  resulting  from 
the  national  trade  policy.  In  operation, 
the  amendment  would  provide  the 
President  with  a  useful  alternative  to 
the  choice  presently  available  to  him 
under  the  escape  clause  and  peril  point 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
If  the  Tariff  Commission  recommends 
an  increase  in  tariffs,  but  the  President 
finds  that  It  would  not  l>e  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  Increase  the  duty,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  report  this 
to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tor. If  the  Administrator  then  finds 
that  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
"can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
continuing  unemplosmient  of  6  percent 
or  more,"  he  may  make  available  to  the 


employees,  employers,  and  communities 
affected  all  of  the  assistance  provided 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

I  firmly  believe  in  exipanded  trade 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  I 
supported,  properly  reduces  barriers  to 
such  trade.  However,  many  of  our  do- 
mestic industries  which  are  legitimately 
in  need  of  relief  from  imports  learn 
after  they  go  through  the  time-con- 
suming, expensive  procedures  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  have  their  cases 
fairly  adjudicated  that  the  relief  must 
be  denied  them  for  national  policy  rea- 
sons. I  believe  that  this  confers  a  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  alleviate  the  distress  to  indus- 
try, the  unemployment  hardships  of  the 
workers,  and  the  harm  to  the  com- 
munity. The  bill  does  not  subsidize 
American  industry  or  relocate  workers. 
Its  only  intention  is  to  aid  individuals, 
communities,  and  industries  in  their 
efforts  to  adjust  to  changed  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


NEW  USES  AND  NEW  MARKETS  FOR 
FARM  PRODUCTS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS    OF    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  19,  1959,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Saltonstall  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1124)  to 
provide  for  a  scientific  study  and  re- 
search program  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping increased  and  additional  indus- 
trial uses  of  agricultural  products  so  as 
to  reduce  surpluses  of  such  products  and 
to  increase  the  income  of  farmers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Capehart  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) on  February  19,  1959. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  1124, 
the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS  READJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1959— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  19.  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  McGee,  Sparkman,  Green, 
Morse,  Hill,  Randolph,  Chavez,  East- 
land, Lancer,  Mrs.  Smith,  Humphrey, 
Neuberger,  Gruening,  Clark,  Kefauver, 
Pastore,  Hennings,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Kennedy. 
and  Magnuson,  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1138)  to  provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  between  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  and  July  1,  1963,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough  (for  himself 
and  Senators  McNamara,  Young  of  Ohio, 
Murray,  and  Hart)  on  February  19, 1959. 


Mr.  Chavez  was  added  as  an  additional 

cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1140)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
February  19,  1959. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  PETROLEUM  AND  COAL 
RESERVES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  23,  1959,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1157)  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  petroleum  and 
coal  reserves  within  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  O'Mahoney  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators)  on  February  23, 
1959. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 — ^ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  19, 1959,  the  name  of 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD. 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  BriciNGTOzr 
at  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  victory  dinner.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind..  Febniary  14,  1959. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Robertson  at 
the  finance  Industry  staff  conference,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1959. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
Address   delivered   by   Senator   Bible   be- 
fore the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina  on  January  17,  1959. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Geuenimg  at 
exercises  Incident  to  the   1959  voice  of  de- 
mocracy  contest,    in   Washington,  D.C.,   on 
February  25. 1959. 

By   Mr.   YARBOROUGH: 
Tributes  to  Ernest  Joiner,  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Ralls  (Texas)  Banner,  published 
in  the  1958  edition  of  the  South  Plaina  Year- 
book "Parade  of  Progress."  and  in  the  Texas 
Observer  of  September  19.  1958. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Press  release  issued  by  him  dealing  with 
appointments  to  U.S.  Service  Academies. 

Letter  dealing  with  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  received  today  the  following 
nominations : 

Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Brazil,  vice  Ellis  O.  Briggs. 

Henry  J.  Heinz  n,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  14th  session  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Eurojje  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  th« 
United  Nations. 

Notice  Is  given  that  the  Committee  on 
F\)reign  Relations,  at  the  expiration  of 
6  days,  in  accordsmce  with  the  commit- 
tee rule,  will  give  consideration  to  these 
nominations. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  tlie  Senate 
by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DEDICATION  OP  STATUE  OF  DR. 
FLORENCE  RENA  SABIN.  OP  COLO- 
RADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  2 
O'clock  this  afternoon  ceremonies  will  be 
conducted  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
to  honor  a  Coloradan  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  medicine  have  made 
her  a  beloved  figure,  not  only  in  my  own 
State,  but  nationwide. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Florence  Rena 
Sabin,  who  died  in  1953.  is  the  first  to  be 
placed  in  Statuary  Hall  by  Colorado. 
The  ceremonies  today  climax  a  program, 
begun  nearly  5  years  ago,  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  obtain  the  statue. 
All  the  money  has  been  obtained  through 
public  contribution — pennies,  as  well  as 
dollars — another  expression  of  the 
esteem  in  which  this  remarkable  woman 
is  held  by  the  people  in  my  State. 

Dr.  Sabin  won  dual  fame,  first  for  her 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  field  of 
medical  research,  and  later  for  her  suc- 
cessful battle  to  Improve  Colorado  health 
laws  and  standards. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  full  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  Sclaool.  As  a  student.  Dr.  Sabin 
constructed  a  model  of  the  brain  of  a 
newborn  child,  a  hallmark  in  its  field, 
providing  a  new  area  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. In  1925,  this  native  of  Central 
City,  Colo.,  became  the  first  woman 
elected  to  life  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  head  a  de- 
partment at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  where  she  established 
a  Department  of  Cellular  Studies. 

As  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
Dr.  Sabin  helped  integrate  various  tuber- 
culosis studies,  and  gave  the  entire  re- 
search effort  more  meaning. 

In  1938  this  grand  woman  decided  to 
retire  and  return  home.  But  6  years 
'  later  she  moved  into  what  was  to  become 
one  of  her  most  important  roles,  mem- 
bership and  leadership  on  a  statewide 
committee  on  health. 

By  1946  her  "quiet  hobby"  had  begun 
to  show  signs  of  the  tremendous  effect  it 
was  to  have  on  our  Stcte  health  pro- 
gram, and  the  next  year  the  Colorado 
Legislature  passed  seven  of  the  eight 
Sabin  health  bills. 

Dr.  Sabin  died  of  a  heart  attack  on 
October  3,  1953,  while  watching  a  world 
series  baseball  game.    She  was  81. 

Her  death  has  created  a  void  which 
today's  ceremonies  will  only  partially  fill. 


The  statue  to  be  dedicated  is  a  humble 
tribute  from  her  fellow  Coloradans  to 
a  remarkable  woman  and  a  great  human- 
itarian. 

VERMONT   TIES    OF   DE.    FLORENCE    B.    BABIN 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  Ver- 
monters,  as  well  as  Coloradans,  are 
proud  of  the  contributions  to  human 
welfare  of  Dr.  Floxence  Rena  Sabin,  to 
whose  memory  an  impressive  statue  will 
be  dedicated  this  afternoon  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol. 

Although  Dr.  Sabin  was  born  in  Col- 
orado, her  roots  and  antecedents  were 
entirely  in  Vermont.  Her  father,  George 
Kimball  Sabin,  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  in  the  village  of 
Rockingham,  Vt.,  near  Bellows  Falls. 
Various  members  of  the  Sabin  family 
were  active  in  local  community  and 
State  affairs.  The  Sabin  farm  was  one 
of  the  early  landmarks  of  the  area. 

Dr.  Sabin's  father  moved  to  Colorado, 
and  became  a  mining  engineer.  There 
he  met  and  manied  Rena  Miner,  who 
had  come  from  Vermont,  to  teach  school 
in  the  rugged  West.  They  sent  their 
two  daughteis,  Florence  Rena  and  Mary 
Sophia,  back  to  Vermont,  to  have  the 
advantage  of  their  cultural  heritage  in 
the  Green  Mountain  State. 

Both  girls  attended  the  Vermont 
Academy,  at  Saxtons  River.  Florence 
was  graduated  from  that  academy  in 
1889.  Until  her  death  in  1953.  at  the 
age  of  81.  she  maintained  her  interest 
in  the  Vermont  Academy,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  this  school  to  be  its  most  il- 
lustrious graduate.  She  was  made  a 
charter  member,  cum  laude,  of  the  acad- 
emy's honorary  scholastic  society ;  and 
students  and  graduates  of  the  academy 
have  contributed  generously  to  the  fund 
which  made  possible  the  statue  dedi- 
cated today. 

The  Vermont  Academy,  where  Dr.  Sa- 
bin's intellectual  and  scientific  curiosity 
was  first  aroused,  is  one  of  the  many 
small  but  fine  educational  institutions  in 
Vermont  which  attract  students  from 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Pounded  as 
a  coeducational  school  in  1876,  it  has 
since  1931  been  an  outstanding  boarding 
school  for  boys. 

After  graduating  from  the  Vermont 
Academy,  Florence  Sabin  earned  her 
B.S.  at  Smith  College  and  her  M.D.  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  where 
she  later  became  the  first  woman  to  at- 
tain the  rank  of  full  professor.  In  1925 
she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  where 
she  established  and  headed  a  depart- 
ment of  cellular  studies,  and  continued 
her  research  on  blood  and  concentrated 
on  the  origin  of  tuberculosis.  She  also 
made  notable  contributions  to  knowledge 
of  the  lymphatic  system  and  the  brain. 

dA  Simon  Flaxner  once  referred  to 
Dr.  Sabin  as  "the  greatest  living  woman 
scientist  and  one  of  the  foremost  scien- 
tists of  all  time."  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
made  her  its  first  woman  member,  or 
that  she  became  the  first  of  her  sex  to 
be  elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Anatomists.  Dr.  Sabin 
was  designated  one  of  the  12  great  women 
of  the  world  and  was  the  rec'ixcit  of 
more  than  a  dozen  honorary  degrees. 


After  her  retirement  In  1938  she  In- 
itiated, fought,  and  won  a  hard  battle 
for  the  improvement  of  public  health 
laws  in  her  native  State,  for  she  waa 
not  only  interested  in  basic  science,  but 
In  the  application  of  science  to  human 
welfare. 

"A  time  will  come,"  she  declared, 
"when  men  and  women  will  live  their 
allotted  span  quietly,  peacefully,  with- 
out illness,  free  from  pain,  until  they 
pass  gently,  as  a  tired  child  closes  sleepy 
eyes,  from  this  world  to  the  next." 

Dr.  Florence  Sabin  has  helped  to 
bring  that  time  closer  to  our  own.  Ver- 
mont is  proud  to  join  Colorado  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  truly  great 
woman. 


THE  CARNATION  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
FLOWER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Prc-^ident.  in  this 
hallowed  Chamber,  we  are  approaching 
a  somewhat  weedy  situation.  Various 
proposals  for  designation  of  our  national 
flower  are  springing  forth  like  shoots 
after  a  wet  spring.  They  threaten  to 
overrun  other,  even  more  vital  issues. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  deepest  of  re- 
spect for  my  mid  western  friends  who 
champion  the  com  tassel.  There  is  no 
great  pergonal  objection  on  my  part  to 
the  reproductive  significance  of  this  fer- 
tile portion  of  thai  grand  vegetable. 
Nor  do  I  disdain  the  grass  on  which  we 
walk,  and  which  others  would  have  us 
call  our  "fiower." 

My  admiration  for  the  good  taste  of 
the  advocates  of  the  rose  is  equally 
great.  I  grow  the  flower  in  my  own  gar- 
den nt  home.  Like  so  many  others,  I 
have  been  injured  by  its  thorns;  but  I 
bear  the  flower  no  malice. 

However,  for  our  national  floral  em- 
blem, all  these  proposals  suffer  from 
distinct  bllijhts.  Two  are  not  true 
flowers  in  the  accepted  ^ense.  The  third 
is  the  national  flower  of  five  other  na- 
tions, against  one  of  which  our  fore- 
fatliers  fought — and  in  that  conflict  so 
many  died — to  gain  our  country's  free- 
dom. 

Therefore,  I  propose  as  our  national 
flower,  a  true  flower,  one  which  is  the 
most  widely  grown  cut  flower  in  the 
United  States,  one  which  is  perpetually 
flowering  and  knows  no  season.  I  pre- 
sent it  in  the  .spirit  of  Webster.  Clay, 
and  Calhoun,  the  spirit  of  amicable 
compromise.  I  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion. Mr.  President:  The  carnation. 

Here  is  a  flower  acceptable  to  and  ap- 
propriate for  men  as  well  as  for  women. 
Yet  it  has  been  accepted  by  former  Con- 
gresses and  Presidents  as  the  ofiBcial 
fiower  of  Mother's  Day. 

The  carnation  is  a  true  flower.  It  is 
grown  and  used  only  for  its  fl  :ral  beauty 
and  its  symbolism.  It  has  no  problems, 
no  thorns,  no  foliage  dropoff,  virtually 
no  allergic  effects. 

While  the  carnation  never  has  been 
chosen  as  the  flower  of  any  other  na- 
tion, it  has  a  history  going  back  to  an- 
tiquity. It  grew  wild  in  the  hills  of 
Greece  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
appears  frequently  in  the  paintings  of 
t"i?  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.    As  a  fiower,  it  has  been 
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brought  to  perfection  here  to  the  point 
that  many  varieties  are  classed  as  Ameri- 
can carnations. 

As  a  favorite  of  all  nationalities  and 
races,  of  people  such  as  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  as  a  flower  of  all  areas  of 
our  Nation,  the  carnation  is  particular- 
ly important  as  a  symbol  of  our  past, 
our  present,  and  our  future. 

In  selecting  something  so  beautiful 
as  a  national  flower  should  be,  let  us 
cultivate  the  good  which  makes  America. 
Let  us  not  mock  the  flower  or  mimic 
other  nations.  Let  us  not  quarrel  over 
such  matters.  Let  us  imite  behind  the 
carnation.  Let  us  resolve  this  floral 
dispute  by  forging  the  second  "great 
compromise." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  joint  resolution  on  the  carna- 
tion as  the  national  flower  may  appear  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  cosponsored  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Cab- 
roll],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  carnation 
la  hereby  designated  and  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional flower  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  Is  requested  to  declare  such  fact 
by  proclamation. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI  for  sending 
to  me  today  a  carnation  to  wear. 

However,  I  invite  his  attention  to  a 
fact  with  respect  to  which  he  may  not  be 
Informed,  regarding  the  proudest,  oldest, 
and  loveliest  flower — the  rose.  I  Invite 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  fossils  of 
the  genus  rosa,  establishing  the  existence 
of  the  rose  on  this  continent  for  more 
than  S3  million  years— considerably 
longer  than  this  body  has  been  in  exist- 
ence— were  found  In  his  own  native  State 
of  Colorado.  It  is  possible  that  this  hor- 
ticultural fact  has  esca(>ed  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  that 
upon  realization  of  that  fact  he  may  feel 
that  Colorado  should  join  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  has  made  the  rose  its 
State  flower.  I  slncereLv  hope  that  that 
will  be  the  effect  of  my  remarks  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  Senator  speak.  It  is  too  bad  he  could 
not  htfve  paid  more  attention  when  I 
was  delivering  my  very  graceful — I 
think — address  upon  the  carnation. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  five 
other  coimtries  have  adopted  the  beau- 
tiful and  fragile  rose  as  their  national 
flower.  A  little  over  l.'iO  years  ago  we 
fought  a  war  to  free  ourselves  from  one 
of  those  nations. 

I  agree  that  the  rose  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful, fragile  flower.  It  looks  beautiful 
in  a  vase. 

However,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  who  is  one  of 


my  fine  personal  friends,  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  rose  looks  better  upon  the  gown 
of  a  woman,  the  carnation  is  a  flower 
which  both  men  and  women — and  par- 
ticularly men — may  wear,  with  confi- 
dence in  its  ruggedness,  its  fertility.  Its 
virility,  its  courage,  and  all  the  other 
attributes  that  gb  with  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  any  flower 
looks  better  when  worn  by  a  woman  than 
in  any  other  surroundings. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  added  an  argmnent  for  the 
adoption  of  the  rose,  because,  of  all 
things  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  in 
this  world,  one  of  the  foremost  is  a  closer 
relationship  with  our  friends  and  allies. 
Perhaps  the  adoption  of  the  rose  as  the 
national  flower  would  tend  to  effect  closer 
relationships. 

The      PRBSIDING      OFFICER.     The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  granted  an  additional 
minute,  in  order  that  he  may  yield  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  srield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  English 
history  records  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
between  the  House  of  York  and  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  I  hope,  after  this  long 
interlude,  that  the  War  of  the  Roses  will 
not  be  resumed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  distressed  to  hear  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  misguided  arguments  being 
advanced  here  today. 

The  idea  of  a  national  flower  or  a 
national  floral  emblem  is  highly  desir- 
able, but  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  us  have  Introduced  a  bill 
proposing  that  the  com  tassel  be  the 
national  flower.  With  all  respect  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado  and  my  friend 
from  New  York,  one  of  whom  advocates 
the  carnation  and  the  other  the  rose, 
the  corn  tassel  has  various  attributes. 
Com  has  varied  and  diverse  uses.  One 
can  speculate  indefinitely  on  the  use  of 
corn  in  many  ways.  The  com  tassel  is 
a  very  beautiful  flower.  It  represents 
food,  among  other  things.  It  represents 
the  strength  of  our  country.  It  repre- 
sents the  hope  of  our  agricultural 
regions — and  all  States  are  agricultural. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  only 
decorative,  but  it  has  great  utility,  which 
should  appeal.  While  the  rose  is  beau- 
tiful, and  is  grown  In  all  States,  and 
while  the  carnation  is  a  wonderful 
flower,  and  has  great  sentimental  value, 
being  seen  in  profusion  at  funerals,  and 
while  I  would  not  discredit  the  beauty 
of  those  flowers,  I  importime  my  col- 
leagues to  think  about  the  stability  and 
utility  of  com,  as  represented  by  the 
com  tassel. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  intend  to 
express  opposition  to  com. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  more 


roses  grow  in  Oregon  than  in  any  other 
State,  and  that,  imlike  the  com  tassel, 
the  rose  does  not  need  price  supports  to 
enable  it  to  fiourish.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  regret  that  I  was  necessarily 
absent  during  the  early  part  of  the 
morning  hour  because  of  an  engagement 
I  had  in  downtown  Washington.  I  wish 
I  had  been  present  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  my  colleague  from  Colorado  intro- 
duced his  joint  resolution  designating 
the  carnation  as  the  national  flower  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  wear  a  carnation.  I 
might  add  it  was  given  to  me,  free.  I 
bear  the  carnation  no  malice.  It  is  a 
beautiful  flower.  From  the  esthetic 
standpoint,  it  serves  as  a  thing  of  beauty. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  it 
makes  any  great  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  or  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  economic  survival  in  this 
troubled  world. 

I  understand,  too,  that  the  com  tassel 
came  up  for  more  discussion  this  morn- 
ing as  a  proposed  national  flower.  May 
I  point  out  that  the  corn  tassel  is  not  a 
full  flower.  It  is  merely  the  male  flower. 
The  ear  of  the  com  is  the  female  flower 
of  the  com  plant.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  get  into  any  controversy  that  is 
going  to  lose  us  the  women's  vote  be- 
cause of  oiu*  adopting  a  male  flower  as 
the  national  floral  emblem. 

I  might  add,  incidentally,  that  com  is 
converted  into  various  products.  Some 
of  this  conversion  takes  place  in  my  na- 
tive State  of  Kentucky.  I  know  from 
experience  we  do  not  want  to  get  into 
a  debate,  on  what  should  be  the  national 
flower,  that  is  going  to  stir  up  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League. 

I  again  bring  forth  the  proposal  I  made 
some  time  ago.  At  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  introduce  the  proper  resolution. 
It  is  that  grass  be  our  national  flower. 

There  are  those  who  say  grass  is  not 
a  flower,  but  I  point  out  that  grass  does 
flower  and  seed.  I  point  out  that  our 
first  Important  resource  Is  grass,  and 
that  our  most  Important  resource  Is  the 
cow.  Let  us  look  at  the  cow.  the  fetter 
mother  of  mankind.  Where  would  the 
cow  be,  and,  further,  where  would  man- 
kind be,  but  for  grass?  We  Are  a  meat- 
eating  people.  How  could  we  satisfy  our 
national  hunger  for  meat,  if  it  were  not 
for  grass,  on  which  feed  the  animals  that 
supply  us  with  beef  and  mutton  and  lamb 
in  such  lavish  quantities? 

It  was  grass  that  was  mentioned  first 
in  the  story  of  creation.  It  was  grass, 
with  its  deep,  penetrating  roots,  that 
gave  fertility  and  protection  to  the  great 
plains  emd  prairie  soils  of  America.  It 
was  grass  that  sustained  the  buffalo, 
whence  came  our  forefathers'  food.  It 
is  grass  that  feeds  the  lowing  cattle,  the 
gentle  sheep,  the  patient  horse.  It  is  to 
grass  that  we  turn  to  heal  our  fields 
after  they  have  been  eroded  and  ravished 
by  the  plow  and  the  cultivator.  Grass  Is 
truly  the  hope  of  the  conservationist  and 
the  dream  of  the  naturalist. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  come  into  the 
Chamber  and  learn  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  eulogizing  grass  as 
the  national  floral  emblem.    I  think  this 
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Is  an  attempted  travesty  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, together  with  other  Senators,  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  making  the 
golden  com  tassel  our  national  floral 

emblem. 

I  tlilnk  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  attempting,  in  a  very  subtle  fashion, 
to  ridicule  the  resolution.  Let  me  say 
this  so  far  as  the  golden  com  tassel  is 

concerned 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  in  a  minute. 
While  I  do  not  intend  to  reflect  upon 
the  chief  product  of  Kentucky,  which  is 
grass,  and  very  green  grass — not  blue, 
but  green — I  do  want  to  say  the  golden 
com  tassel  is  the  natural  American  floral 
emblem. 

The  rose  has  its  backers,  and  the  rose 
is  a  beautiful  flower;  but  the  rose  is  al- 
ready the  national  flower  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Costa  Rica.  Iran,  and  I  think  one 
other  country. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  slavishly 
adopt  the  floral  emblem  of  other  nations. 
Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that 
while  the  rose  is  beautiful,  according  to 
history  it  was  the  occasion  for  the  war 
between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  between  the  followers  of  the  White 
Rose  and  the  followers  of  the  Red  Rose. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  such 
military  connotations  attached  to  any 
American  floral  emblem. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  the  golden 
corn  tassel  as  a  symbol  both  of  the 
beauty  and  the  bounty  of  the  Nation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
a  field  of  com  in  full  flower.  The  golden 
com  tassel  is  not  only  beautiful  estheti- 
cally.  but  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  richness 
of  oiu:  soil  and  the  generosity  of  our 
natmre. 

Furthermore,  com  is  indigenous  to  the 
North  American  hemisphere.  We  have 
foimd  minute  ears  of  com  at  least  5,000 
years  old  among  the  remains  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  Southwest.  I  have  in 
my  ofiBce  a  photograph  of  a  Mexican 
piece  of  sculpture  of  approximately  1100 
A.D..  in  which  the  ears  of  corn  are  no 
longer  minute  but  are  almost  as  large  as 
the  normal  ears  of  corn  today. 

It  was  corn  which  kept  the  Pilgrims 
alive  during  the  flrst  hard  winter  at 
Plymouth.  It  was  corn  which  kept  the 
Jamestown  settlers  alive  during  the  flrst 
difficult  winters.  Corn  went  with  the 
pioneers  across  this  Nation  and  fur- 
nished the  main  source  of  food  for  the 
settlers.  Corn  is  now  the  chief  farm 
crop  of  the  United  States.  The  center  of 
the  corn  industry  is  of  course  in  Iowa 
and  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  it  is  com  which  is  now  keeping 
alive  about  300,000  West  Virginians, 
since  they  do  not  have  employment  and 
their  sole  sustenance  seems  to  be  surplus 
commodities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  reminds  us  of  a  very  tragic 
fact,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  in  this  country  close  to 


starvation,  who  can  only  get  commeal 
and  a  few  other  food  products.  I  wish 
they  could  get  more  com.  We  would  be 
glad  to  let  them  have  wheat,  also. 
When  people  are  in  trouble  they  turn 
to  com. 

Mr.  MORTON  rose. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  a  large  part  of  the 
prosperity  of  Kentucky  has  been  built 
upon  com.  also — com  put  into  a  liquid 
form.  It  is  com  which  perhaps  should 
not  have  been  imbibed  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  nevertheless  it  is  taken 
in  a  liquid  form. 

It  ill  behooves  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  try  to  upgrade  grass  and  down- 
grade com. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  want  to  make  clear 
I  was  not  trying  to  ridicule  the  Senator's 
resolution.  I  know  the  Senator  is  seri- 
ous and  is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  ob- 
jective. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  are  some 
diflBculties  which  I  foresee  in  the  legisla- 
tive path  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
a  national  flower,  as  we  go  through  the 
long  legislative  process  of  providing  law. 
I  considered  the  case  of  com,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  the  corn  tassel  is  the 
male  part  of  the  flower  and  Is  not  the 
full  flower.  The  Senator  will  flnd  Susan 
B.  Anthony  rolling  over  in  her  grave, 
should  he  make  the  fight  for  the  com 
tassel. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  remarks 
regarding  the  contribution  of  com  in 
my  own  State,  the  Senator  will  find  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  the  WCTU 
knocking  on  his  door  to  say.  "Down  with 
the  corn  tassel." 

I  merely  bring  out  the  point  that  the 
road  before  the  Senator  is  a  hard  and 
rough  road.  I  wish  him  well,  but  I  in- 
tend to  continue  the  fight  for  grass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
for  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  say  we  in- 
tend to  keep  up  the  struggle  to  have  the 
golden  com  tassel  adopted  as  the  Amer- 
ican floral  emblem.  We  shall  use  all 
proper  and  legitimate  arguments  in  this 
endeavor.  At  a  later  time  I  shall  de- 
velop the  argimients  at  greater  length. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  before 
he  proceeds? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  regard 
to  the  comments  made  by  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kentuclcy,  although 
I  believe  I  have  no  relatives  who  are 
members  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the 
organization  might  very  well  have  good 
reason  to  become  concerned  about  the 
matter,  since  it  is  a  fact  that  the  people 
of  this  country  spend  $10  billion  a 
year — $10  billion  every  12  months — for 


the  liquid  products  of  com  and  some  of 
the  other  grains. 

I  sometimes  think  of  a  billion  in  this 
way:  Only  a  billion  minutes  have  passed 
since  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  every  365  days  spend 
$10  for  every  minute  which  has  passed 
since  Jesus  Christ  was  born.  For  what  do 
they  spend  it?  They  spend  it  for  some- 
thing that  destroys  the  minds,  bodies, 
families,  and  reputations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
"booze." 

I  rise  to  the  defense,  if  one  might  wish 
to  say  it  in  that  manner,  of  those  or- 
ganizations which  are  striving  to  combat 
an  evil  which  is  taking  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans every  day.  which  is  sending  young 
men  and  young  women  to  their  deaths, 
and  which  is  causing  individuals  to  be 
sent  to  the  electric  chair. 

I  realize  the  reference  was  made  in  a 
moment  of  levity,  but  it  is  very  well  that 
I  make  a  serious  occasion  of  it  while  we 
are  talking  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illlnols  has 
again  expired. 
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EQUALIZATION      OF      RETIREMENT 
PAY  OP  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
19th  of  January  I  cosponsored  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  equalize  the  retirement 
pay  of  our  military  personnel.  Often- 
times we  forget  the  great  service  ren- 
dered by  these  people,  and  we  are  prone 
to  turn  them  out  to  pasture  without 
proper  regard  for  their  future.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  measure  will  be  approved 
and  the  inequities  it  undertakes  to  cor- 
rect be  abolished.  Recently,  the  Army- 
Navy- Air  Force  Register  published  an 
editorial  in  this  area  which  I  commend 
to  all  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  so  that  they  may  read  it 
with  greater  ease. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tin  Ycabs  Too  Long 

Congress  has  had  10  years  to  correct  an 
Inequity  which  deprives  certain  officers  of 
their  proper  retirement  credit. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  neither  the 
Pentagon  nor  Congress  has  put  enough 
steam  behind  any  proposal  to  make  this  up 
to  the  officers  affected. 

Here's  the  problem.  When  Public  Law  810 
was  enacted  there  was  a  provision  under 
title  II  relating  to  Reserve  officers  with  less 
than  10  years  of  active  duty  as  commissioned 
officers,  which  gave  them  retirement  as  offi- 
cers upon  completion  of  a  total  of  30  years' 
service. 

The  law  says  that  after  30  years,  counting 
the  active  duty  time  and  the  time  spent  In 
retirement,  the  enlisted  num  would  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list  to  the  highest 
commissioned  grade  In  which  he  served  on 
active  duty  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  at 
least  6  months.  His  retired  pay  would  then 
b«  recomputed  on  the  new  retired  status. 

This  was  fine,  but  there  was  one  defect. 
An  officer  who  served  In  one  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  then  completed  his  en- 
listed service  In  another  branch  could  not 
get  this  benefit. 


This  could  affect  men  who  transferred 
from  the  Army  into  the  Air  Force,  for  In- 
stance, or  from  the  Navy  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

There  Is  now  no  legal  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  service  In  which  the  man 
had  served  as  an  officer  to  retire  an  indi- 
vidual of  another  branch. 

HJt.  3492  would  correct  this  Inequity.  It 
should  get  Pentagon  and  congressional  sup- 
port. And,  In  view  of  the  long  delay  In 
making  the  adjustment.  Congress  might  be 
wise  to  make  the  pajrments  retroactive  to  all 
who  have  lost  benefits  thus  far. 

Only  a  small  number  of  men  are  Involved, 
about  600,  but  the  principle  of  equal  treat- 
ment Is  an  Important  one. 


CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL  PROB- 
LEMS AND  PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  THEM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1959,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  EllenderI  made  a  significant 
speech  to  the  Seventh  Farm  Press.  Radio 
apd  TV  Institute  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Inasmuch  as 
the  thoughtful  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  deserve  the  consideration 
of  all  Members  of  tlie  Senate  and  ought 
to  be  made  available  to  them.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spkbch  bt  Senatok  Allen  J.  Eluendeb  at 
North  Cabolina  State  College  Dcbing 
THE  Seventh  Farm  Pbe-:s,  Radio,  and  TV 
iNSTTruTE   on    Fbidat,  Pebbuabt    21,    1959 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your 
Invitation  to  join  with  you  In  opening  the 
Seventh  Farm  Press,  Radio  and  TV  Institute, 
and  especially  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  commend  all  of  those  who 
contributed  to  the  promotion  of  this  meet- 
ing. In  my  opinion,  the  interchange  of 
Ideas  and  Information  which  I  am  sure  will 
take  place  here  tonight  and  tomorrow  will 
be  of  tremendous  benefit,  not  only  to  you 
who  participate,  but  also  to  the  thousands 
of  farmers  whom  you  wUl  reach  In  the  days 
ahead. 

I  would  also  like  especially  to  commend 
the  newspaper,  radio  and  television  repre- 
sentatives who  have  taken  the  time  and 
trouble  to  attend  this  meeting.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  you  have  much  persuasive 
power  at  your  command.  You  can  Inform, 
you  can  explain,  and  In  so  doing  you  can 
mold  public  opinion.  But  with  this  power 
comes  responsibility,  also  the  need  to  be 
well  Informed  yoxirself.  and  I  think  that 
your  attendance  here  is  a  fine  display  of 
the  Interest  you  have  and  the  obligation 
you  entertain  for  your  profession  and  the 
people. 

Tour  attendance  Is  ample  evidence  of  a 
deep  Interest  In  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  indicative,  I  hope,  of  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  farmers.  This  is  why  I 
seized  on  the  opportvmlty  to  talk  with  you 
tonight. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country  have  farmers  been  In 
greater  need  of  sympathetic  understanding 
than  today.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  Committee  for  the 
past  22  years,  I  can  give  you  asstutmce  of 
the  truth  of  that  statement. 

Agrlculttire  Is  In  trouble.  Serious  trouble. 
Every  farm  program  now  on  the  books  Is  In 
dangler. 

And  why? 


Simply  because  there  has  been  a  persistent 
campaign  waged  over  the  last  6  years  to 
drive  a  wedge,  first,  between  city  people  and 
farmers,  and  second,  between  farmers  them- 
selves. 

As  a  result,  farm  organizations  are  di- 
vided; growers  of  different  crops  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye.  and  there  Is  even  division  between 
some  growers  of  the  same  crop. 

The  truth  is  that  agricultural  legislation  of 
a  beneficial  nature  to  farmers  is  extremely 
difficult  to  enact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  friends 
of  agriculture  who  are  aware  of  minor  weak- 
nesses in  existing  law  hesitate  to  suggest 
changes  for  fear  that  the  roof  will  fall  in, 
dashing  the  whole  program  to  the  winds. 

Now.  I  am  not  an  alarmist.  But  I  see  and 
hear  these  things  every  day.  This  adminis- 
tration has  talked  more  and  done  less  for 
agriculture  than  any  other  administration  in 
our  history.  They  have  talked  in  platitudes 
sprinkled  liberally  with  freedoms.  Freedom 
to  plant.  Freedom  to  make  decisions.  Free- 
dom from  Government  interference,  and  so 
forth,  but  they  dont  mention  freedom  to 
starve.  They  talk  In  terms  of  expanding 
markets.  Not  next  year  you  understand,  or 
the  year  after,  but  always  In  terms  of  "the 
hereafter." 

In  my  Judgment,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
change  in  the  attitude  of  those  who  now  feel 
that  agriculture  Is  receiving  preferential 
treatment  over  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, it  will  be  your  task,  the  molders  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  lead  the  way.  Only  through 
S3rmpathetic  treatment,  by  presenting  the 
whole  picture,  will  there  be  a  clearing  of  the 
miseonceptions  regarding  agriculture.  Ex- 
penditures by  the  billions  are  charged  to 
agriculture  when  the  facts  are  the  exact  op- 
posite. The  high  cost  of  living  is  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  farmer;  when  you  and  I 
know  that  is  not  true. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  probable  leg- 
islation In  the  86th  Congress.  While  I  have 
been  at  this  game  too  long  to  make  a  flat 
prediction,  I  will  try  to  Indicate  some  areas 
wherein  legislation  Is  possible.  I  shall  also 
point  out  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
different  proposals  as  I  see  them.  However, 
I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing,  that  is,  any 
legislation  enacted  during  this  session  will 
be  In  the  nature  of  a  compromise  and  will 
not  be  completely  satisfactory  to  everyone. 
Eirller  this  week  Mr.  Benson  came  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations on  agricultural  legislation. 

Now  I  know  that  the  people  in  this  area 
are  particularly  Interested  in  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  peanuts,  and  I  will  dlsciiss  the  specific 
proposals  as  regards  these  crops  In  Just  a 
minute.  But  for  the  present  I  want  to  bring 
before  you  the  overall  recommendations  as 
made  by  the  President  In  his  message  of  Jan- 
uary 29. 

The  President  said,  and  I  quote:  "I  rec- 
ommend that  prices  for  those  commodities 
subject  to  mandatory  supports" — he  means 
all  of  the  basics  which  Include  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  peanuts,  as  well  as  dairy  products — 
"be  related  to  a  percentage  of  the  average 
market  price  during  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding years.  The  appropriate  percentage  of 
the  average  market  price  should  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
a  level  not  less  than  75  and  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  such  average  In  accordance 
with  the  general  guidelines  set  forth  In  the 
law.  •  •  •  If  •  •  •  the  Congress  stm  pre- 
fers to  relate  price  supports  to  •  existing 
standard" — he  means  parity — "the  Secre- 
tary should  be  given  discretion  to  establish 
the  level  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines 
now  fixed  by  law  for  all  commodities  except 
those  for  which  supports  presently  are  man- 
datory." Here  he  means  zero  to  90  percent 
of  parity — still  quoting  the  President — "The 
effect  of  either  would  be  to  reconcile  the 
farm  program  with  the  facts  of  modern 
agriculture,  to  reduce  the  Incentive  for  xux- 


reallstlc  production,  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  easing  production  controls,  to  permit  the 
growth  of  commercial  markets  and  to  cut 
the  cost  of  Federal  programs."     Amen. 

Now  this  is  the  administration's  program, 

and  I  ask  you  Just  what  does  It  guarantee? 

I    read    the    message    and    re-read    It.     I 

studied  it,  and  I  questioned  Mr.  Benson,  and 

this  is  what  I  found  out. 

The  only  thing  guaranteed  In  this  recom- 
mendation Is  lower  farm  prices. 

I  must  admit  It  sounds  good,  but  the  only 
trouble  Is  It  will  not  do  good. 
So  let  us  analyze  the  message. 
Specifically  the  President  says  that  the  ef- 
fect will  be:  First,  to  reconcile  the  farm 
progrfLm  with  the  facts  of  modem  agricul- 
ture. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  what  he  means,  but  It 
could  mean  that  because  of  Increased  effi- 
ciency the  price  should  be  lower.  It  could 
also  mean  that  because  of  Increased  yields 
the  price  should  be  lower.  In  either  event 
It  means  lower  prices. 

Second,  to  reduce  the  incentive  for  rm- 
reallstlc  production. 

Here,  there  Is  no  question — obviously  he 
means  a  lower  price. 

Third,  to  move  In  the  direction  of  easing 
production  controls. 

This  Is  a  very  popular  point.  Most  farm- 
ers today  would  like,  and  In  some  cases 
need.  Increased  allotments  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet.    This  Is  a  very  ^ezl  problem. 

But  I  want  you  to  notice  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  guarantee  Increased  acreage 
now,  next  year,  or  at  any  time.  He  says  only 
that  we  are  going  to  move  In  that  direction. 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  domestic  market  and  the  world  market 
wovdd  Indicate  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Take  cotton  for  example.  At  the  present 
time  domestic  consumption  Is  about  8  to 
8V^  million  bales,  while  production  on  the 
16  million  acres  minimum  national  allot- 
ment will  be  about  14  million  bales.  Ob- 
viously it  is  necessary  to  export  alx)ut  40  per- 
cent of  total  production.  Yet  this  year, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  exporting 
subsidized  cotton  at  competitive  world  prices 
and  the  estimate  of  total  exports  Is  about  3 
mUllon  bales.  "This,  coupled  with  domestic 
requirements  Is  far  short  of  expected  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  cotton  farmers  can 
elect  a  40-percent  Increase  In  acreage  for 
a  lower  support,  both  this  year  and  next. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Pres- 
ident can  expect  to  Increase  acreage — at  ^east 
not  In  the  foreseeable  futtire. 

In  my  judgment  the  President's  stand  on 
this  point  Is  a  sham,  a  deception. 

Povirth,  to  permit  the  growth  of  commer- 
cial markets. 

This  Is  a  laudable  statement,  and  I  think 
we  should  permit  the  growth  of  markets. 
Furthermore,  I  can  assure  the  President  that 
markets  will  grow — as  dollars  become  avail- 
able in  foreign  countries  and  as  population 
grows,  but  no  faster. 

Fifth,  to  cut  the  cost  of  Federal  programs. 
This  Is  a  point  on  which  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly. The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
farm  program  has  never  before  cost  so  much 
as  It  has  under  Mr.  Benson.  I  do  not  care 
what  the  measure  Is,  whether  It  be  total 
cost  of  all  programs,  budget  expenditures, 
or  losses  on  sales  of  commodities,  we  find 
that  In  the  6  years  under  Mr.  Benson  costs 
have  more  than  doubled  or  tripled,  (h- 
quadrupled.  or  more  in  every  Instance. 

For  example,  using  the  Secretary's  own  fig- 
ures, the  total  cost  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
grams prlmarUy  for  stabUlzatlon  of  farm 
prices  and  Income  amounted  to  $288.6  mil- 
lion In  1953.  In  1958  the  total  cost  amounted 
to  S2.7  billion. 

On  January  31,  1953,  CCC  loans  and  inven- 
tories of  basic  commodities  amounted  to  $2J( 
billion.  On  January  31,  1958,  loans  and  In- 
ventories amotmted  to  $6.9  billion.    And  the 
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Secretary's  estimate  of  loans  and  Inventories 
as  <rf  July  1,  I960,  wUl  be  In  excess  of  $10 

billion. 

Of  course,  actual  losses  on  the  disposition 
of  agricultural  commodities  is  a  much  small- 
er amount.  In  1958,  the  actual  losses 
amounted  to  about  $1.4  billion  Including 
Public  Law  480  sales.  But  even  this  was 
many  times  the  losses  sustained  in  1953. 

Insofar  as  the  overall  picture  is  concerned, 
this  country  is  using  domestically,  maxi- 
miun  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities 
at  prevailing  prices,  which  incidentally  rep- 
resent only  about  83  percent  of  parity.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  field  of  exports.  But 
here  the  Government  is  subsidizing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  domestic  and  the 
world  market  price.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
moving  niaximum  quantities,  but  still  the 
surpluses  continue  to  accumulate. 

Now,  I  discuss  the  President's  message 
with  but  one  purpose  in  mind.  I  want  you 
to  examine  the  facts.  Look  at  both  sides 
of  the  question  and  then  decide  for  your- 
self whether  or  not  the  objectives  outlined 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  farmers  and  of 
our  Nation. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  the  conunittee  we  expected 
that  he  would  outline  in  some  detail  Just 
exactly  what  provisions  he  was  recommend- 
ing for  the  basic  commodities.  But,  much 
to  our  chagrin,  he  also  spxjke  in  generalities, 
more  or  less  reiterating  what  the  President 
had  said. 

I  think  It  significant,  however,  that  he 
specifically  recommended  that  legislation  af- 
fecting both  tobacco  and  peanuts  be  en- 
acted. His  recommendations  with  respect 
to  support  levels  were  75  to  90  percent  of 
the  3 -year  average  or  zero  to  90  percent 
of  parity.  To  find  out  what  the  75  to  90 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  price  meant 
for  flue-cured  tobacco  I  obtained  the  fig- 
ures from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  la  the  result.  The  3-year  average 
price  for  flue-cured  tobacco  is  55  cents 
per  pound.  Ninety  percent  of  this  is  60 
cents,  rounded,  while  75  percent  is  41  cents 
per  pound.  Therefore,  if  this  legislation 
were  to  be  enacted,  the  Secretary  could  set 
siipport  prices  at  from  41  cents  to  50  cents 
per  pound.  Now,  If  supports  were  from  zero 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  the  Secretary  could 
set  the  support  prices  at  any  level  he  de- 
sired. 

While  tobacco  growers  are  taking  this 
kind  of  price  cut,  there  is  no  assurance  of 
an  acreage  increase.  In  fact,  tobacco  acre- 
age expansion  Is  not  even  mentioned  by 
the  Secretary. 

In  the  case  of  peanuts,  however,  acreage 
expansion  Is  prominently  mentioned,  as  Is 
the  tyF>e  of  price  support  which  Is  the  same 
as  that  recommended  for  tobacco. 

Only  in  the  case  of  cotton,  rice,  and  corn 
did  the  Secretary  seem  willing  to  permit 
the  existing  legislation  to  have  a  fair  trial. 
He  felt  that  since  the  law  had  not  as  yet 
been  tried  it  might  be  desirable  to  wait 
and  see  what  the  results  would  be.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  legislation  was  enacted 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

Although  this  area  Is  not  particularly 
Interested  In  wheat  production,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  because  it  is  the  most  acute  farm 
problem  which  will  face  the  Congress  this 
year. 

The  Secretary  made  extensive  recom- 
mendations for  this  crop,  but  boiled  down 
they  mean  only  one  thing — lower  prices. 

Prom  the  foregoing  discussion  I  am  sure 
that  it  should  be  obvious  to  you  that  the 
administration  will  not  desist  in  its  demand 
for  lower  support  prices.  The  Secretary  is 
firmly  convinced  that  only  through  lower 
and  lower  prices  will  the  farm  problem  be 
solved.  His  thesis  is  doubtless  anchored  to 
the  proposition  that  lower  prices  will  cause 
Xarmers  to  shift  the  production  of  surplus 


crops  to  the  growing  of  others  that  are  not  in 
surplus. 

I  would  be  less  than  fair  not  to  admit  that 
1  disagree  wholeheartedly  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  lower  prices 
will  result  in  less  production.  Of  course, 
the  term  lower  prices  is  a  relative  one  and 
is  subject  to  misinterpretation.  I  take  lower 
prices  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  60  to  65  percent 
of  parity,  and  at  this  level  I  cannot  believe 
that  production  will  decrease  materially.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  price  of  one  commodity 
is  lowered  while  others  are  held  at  high  levels, 
those  farmers  with  alternate  possibilities 
would  certainly  switch  to  the  more  lucrative 
crop.  But  In  the  overall  plctxire,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal.s. 

One  other  thing.  The  Secretary  points 
with  pride  at  the  recent  corn  referendum  as 
ample  evidence  that  the  producers  want  less 
control  and  lower  prices.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  of  the  producers  voting,  71 
percent  voted  for  the  elimination  of  corn 
acreage  allotments  with  price  support  at  90 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  or  65  percent 
of  parity,  whichever  Is  higher.  The  Depart- 
ment estimates  this  price  to  be  between  $1.12 
to  $1.15  per  bushel. 

However,  the  Secretary  does  not  point  out 
that  only  12  percent  of  corn  producers  were 
complying  with  their  allotments  for  supporU 
at  $1.36  per  bushel.  The  remainder,  some  88 
percent  of  corn  producers,  were  noncompllers 
and  were  receiving  supports  at  only  $1.06  per 
bushel. 

Therefore,  in  effect,  the  majority  of  pro- 
ducers voted  for  an  Increase  In  support  levels 
of  from  6  to  9  cents  per  bushel  with  unlim- 
ited acreages.  This  was  good  sense,  but  I 
don't  think  It  a  sound  basis  for  saying  that 
farmers  want  more  freedom  to  make  their 
own  decisions  and  less  Ooveriunent  inter- 
ference. 

During  the  course  of  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony, I  elicited  from  him  the  promUe  that 
the  Department  would  actually  draft  a  bill 
embodying  his  recommendations.  Only  then 
will  we  be  able  to  analyze  and  pinpoint  the 
effects  of  his  propo;ial.  The  bill  Is  to  include 
all  commodities  presently  receiving  support. 
In  other  words,  the  Secretary  will  submit  an 
omnibus  farm  bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
he  thinks  will  result  in  a  solution  to  the 
farm  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  administration's  farm 
proposals  several  other  bills  are  attracting 
considerable  attention.  Prominent  among 
these  is  the  Talmadge  direct  payment  plan 
for  basic  commodities,  which  Includes  tobac- 
co, cotton,  and  peanuts.  As  you  probably 
know,  this  plan  envisions  a  domestic  allot- 
ment equal  to  domestic  consumption.  Pro- 
ducers would  receive  direct  payments  for  the 
difference  between  market  value  and  100  per- 
cent of  parity  on  that  portion  of  the  crop 
which  Is  consumed  domestically.  In  addi- 
tion, allotments  as  such  would  be  abandoned 
and  farmers  could  plant  whatever  they 
wished  with  the  total  crop  moving  through 
regular  market  channels.  There  would  be 
neither  support  prices  nor  purchase  or  loan 
programs. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  Similar  pro- 
grams have  been  suggested  in  the  past  and 
have  been  turned  down.  What  is  new  about 
the  plan  Is  the  popular  reception  It  Is  re- 
ceiving In  many  quarters. 

In  my  opinion,  the  popularity  of  this  plan 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  administra- 
tion's negative  approach  to  a  real  solution 
to  the  farm  problem  coupled  with  Its  In- 
tensive program  of  alienating  the  support  of 
many  former  friends  of  agriculture.  The 
campaign  waged  in  city  areas  against  price 
supports  for  farm  commodities,  by  stressing 
the  high  cost  of  foods  to  consumers,  the 
emphasis  on  costs  of  the  program,  and  the 
relative  well-being  of  agriculture  generally 
has  paid  handsonie  dividends. 


Now,  I  personally  am  not  completely  sure 
that  direct  payments  offer  any  real  lasting 
solution  to  the  agriculture  problem.  Such 
a  program  would  only  treat  the  patient  and 
under  this  program  the  patient  will  have 
to  be  treated  continuously.  Of  course,  the 
possibility  exists  that  after  •  few  years  the 
needed  changes  and  readjustments  in  agri- 
culture will  have  taken  place  with  the  result 
that  payments  can  either  be  stopped  com- 
pletely or  reduced. 

I  am  sure  that  other  bills  embodying  the 
direct  payment  principle  will  be  Introduced 
or  at  least  presented  to  the  committee  for 
study.  One  such  bill  that  comes  to  mind 
concerns  the  domestic  allotment  plan  for 
wheat,  which  Is  very  similar  to  the  Tal- 
madge bill. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals  I  am  sure 
that  some  type  of  self-help  plan  wUl  b« 
either  introduced  In  Congress  or  put  before 
the  committee  for  study. 

This  plan  would  authorize  a  commodity 
group  to  regulate  Itself  and  Is  similar  In 
action  to  prcfent  marketing  agreement  op- 
erations. The  principal  objective  here 
would  be  to  control  production  so  as  to  get 
a  fair  price  in  the  market  place.  Last  year 
this  typt  propoeal  received  some  support 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  additional 
support  might  be  engendered  after  some  of 
the  "bugs"  are  worked  out  of  the  plan. 

Another  type  program  which  appears  to 
be  Increasing  li>  popularity  is  the  donation 
type  plan.  Of  course  the  President  has  the 
"Food  for  Peace"  plan  which  envisions  sur- 
plus producing  countries  banding  together 
to  provide  surplus  conunodltles  to  countries 
with  low  standards  of  living.  There  are  also 
plans  for  domestic  distribution  of  surplus 
foods  Including  milk. 

Public  Law  480  might  also  be  Included 
In  this  category,  although  title  1  relates 
to  sales  for  foreign  currencies  and  title  3  con- 
cerns the  barter  provisions. 

Many  other  proposals  affecting  all  phases 
of  agriculture  will  no  doubt  also  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  hearings  and  study. 

They  will  all  receive  fair  and  Impartial 
consideration.  But,  most  Importantly,  as  I 
told  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  bllU 
that  he  submits  embodying  his  recommenda- 
tions for  a  solution  to  the  farm  problem 
will  receive  most  careful  and  thorough 
consideration. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  real  and  lasting  so- 
lution to  the  farm  problem  can  be  found 
only  In  a  new,  bold,  and  perhaps  revolu- 
tionary approach. 

We  are  searching  for  this  plan;  we  study 
every  proposal  submitted  to  the  comn\lt- 
tee,  no  matter  how  rabid  or  conservative  It 
may  appear  on  the  surface.  So  far  we  have 
been  unsuccessful.  But  I  have  not  given 
up  hope.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  con- 
tinued discussion  and  search  will  ultimately 
result  In  a  workable  plan  which  will  pro- 
vide farmers  on  the  one  hand  with  relatively 
stable  prices  and  income  and  consumer* 
on  the  other  with  abundant  food  and  fiber 
at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

I  am  distressed  In  not  now  being  able 
to  be  more  specific  In  answering  the  ques- 
tion propounded  to  me.  With  your  help 
and  that  of  others  who  are  truly  Interested 
in  preserving  and  protecting  the  most  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  economic  society, 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  strike  a  happy 
solution. 


ADVISABILITY  OP  ELIMINATING 
THE  "GERMANE"  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 
FROM  THE  KENNED Y-ERVIN  BILL 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President,    for    2 
years  I  have  served  upon  the  Senate 
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Rackets  Committee,  which  has  been 
headed  so  ably  and  courageously  by  a 
truly  great  American,  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan.  This  conunittee  has  Inves- 
tigated some  20  unions  v/hich  act  as  col- 
lective bargaining  agents  for  several  mil- 
lion men  and  women  employed  in  indus- 
tries affecting  interstate  commerce. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee 
has  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

This  is  true  because  the  testimony  has 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  some  or  all  of 
the  following  things  ha\e  occurred  upon 
frequent  occasions  in  some  of  the  unions 
Investigated : 

First.  Union  moneys  In  enormous 
amounts  have  been  converted  to  their 
own  use,  or  that  of  their  cronies,  by 
union  officers  whose  duty  It  was  to  safe- 
guard them. 

Second.  Union  officers  committing 
such  raids  upon  union  treasuries  have 
destroyed  union  records  to  conceal  their 
financial  misdeeds  from  union  members. 
Income  tax  authorities,  law  enforcement 
ofBcers,  and  investigatin,?  committees. 

Third.  Union  members  have  been  de- 
prived of  any  real  voice  In  the  election  of 
union  oflBcers  or  the  management  of 
union  affairs  by  dictatorial  activities  of 
union  officers,  undemocratic  regulations, 
wanton  abuse  of  the  tnu;tce  process,  and 
even,  on  occasion,  sheer  terrorism. 

Fourth.  Persons  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  armed  robbery, 
burglary,  extortion,  and  other  Infamous 
crimes  have  been  placed  In  positions  of 
authority  over  honest  and  law-abiding 
union  members  shortly  after  their  re- 
lease from  prison  and  before  they  had 
brought  "forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance." 

Fifth.  Union  charters  have  been 
granted  to  known  racketeers  and  their 
associates  who  have  used  them  as  devices 
to  prey  upon  the  public  and  helpless 
workers  compelled  to  earn  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

Sixth.  Union  officers  and  agents  of 
employers  have  entered  Into  conspiracies 
resulting  In  "sweetheart  contracts"  or 
other  arrangements  which  constituted 
betrayal  of  the  union  members  such 
officers  were  supposed  to  represent. 

The  great  majority  of  imion  officers 
do  not  countenance  or  tolerate  mal- 
practices of  these  types  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  have  the  power  to  act. 
Nevertheless,  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  Senate  Rackets  Committee  shows 
that  such  malpractices  are  widespread 
in  some  segments  of  the  union  move- 
ment, and  that  they  will  undoubtedly 
continue  unless  they  are  outlawed  by 
Congress.  After  all.  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  right  when  he  said:  "Laws  and  in- 
stitutions require  to  be  adapted,  not  to 
good  men,  but  to  bad." 

For  these  reasons,  there  is  a  crying 
need  at  this  hour  for  congressional  ac- 
tion outlawing  the  malpractices  I  have 
enumerated. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  Congress  Is  to  do 
this.  It  must  enact  a  statute  regulating 
to  a  limited  extent  the  internal  affairs 
of  unions. 

Titles  1  to  5.  both  Inclusive,  of  S.  505. 
which  Is  popularly  known  as  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bill,  are  well  designed  to 
outlaw  the  malpractices  under  scrutiny. 


If  it  should  be  enacted  into  law,  the 
bill  would  make  union  officers  legally 
accountable  for  safeguarding  tmlon 
money,  impose  criminal  penalties  upon 
union  officers  for  willful  misuse  of  uiiion 
moneys  or  the  willful  destruction  of 
union  records,  bar  convicted  felons  from 
holding  union  offices  until  they  have 
brought  "forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance." prohibit  union  officers  from 
arbitrarily  using  the  trustee  process  and 
from  conniving  with  management  to  the 
detriment  of  union  members,  and  secure 
to  dues-paying  union  members  both  the 
right  and  the  power  to  select  the  officers 
and  control  the  affairs  of  their  unions. 

In  laying  stress  upon  the  crying  need 
for  legislation  outlawing  the  malprac- 
tices eniunerated  by  me.  and  in  pointing 
out  that  the  first  five  titles  of  S.  505  are 
well  adapted  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
I  do  not  overlook  these  things:  First, 
that  Industry,  labor,  and  the  general 
public  are  demanding  various  changes  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  was  adopted 
In  1947  to  regulate  external  relations  be- 
tween Industry  and  labor;  and,  second, 
that  title  6  of  S.  505  contains  certain 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  not 
germane  to  the  primary  objective  of  the 
bill  as  set  forth  In  Its  first  fivo  titles.  In- 
deed, I  have  been  convinced  by  my  own 
study  of  the  subject,  and  also  by  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Senate  Rackets 
Committee,  that  it  Is  highly  desirable 
for  Congress  to  change  or  clarify  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
including  those  relating  to  organiza- 
tional picketing  and  secondary  boycotts. 
While  this  Is  true,  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  outlaw  malpractices  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  unions  and  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  one  operation 
or  In  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  On 
the  contrary.  Congress  should  do  these 
Jobs  one  at  a  time.  This  is  so  for  these 
reasons : 

First.  Malpractices  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  unions  and  problems  arising  out 
of  the  external  relations  of  industry  and 
labor  are  quite  dissimilar  in  nature,  and 
require  quite  different  legislative  treat- 
ment. To  combine  the  consideration  of 
such  diverse  matters  is  not  conducive 
to  sound  legislation  because  It  tends  to 
confuse  issues  and  distract  legislators. 
Second.  The  passage  of  needed  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  malpractices  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  unions  ought  not  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy  by  saddling  such  legisla- 
tion with  unrelated  controversies  be- 
tween Industry  and  labor  respecting 
nongermane  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Third.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  an  ex- 
ceedingly Important  and  intricate  law 
which  should  not  be  subjected  to  indis- 
criminate amendment  an  the  Senate 
floor  until  the  proposed  changes  in  it 
have  been  adequately  studied  by  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes  additional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heaxs  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated  I  urge  that  the 
nongermane  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  embodied  in  title  6  of  S. 
505  be  stricken  out.  and  that  the  bill  be 
thus  restricted  to  its  primary  objective, 
that  is.  the  outlawing  of  the  malpractices 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  unions  so  clearly 
revealed  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee. 

It  is  safe  to  make  this  prediction:  If 
the  nongermane  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  are  stricken  out.  S.  505 
will  pass  the  Senate  by  a  virtually  unani- 
mous vote,  with  a  minimum  of  debate 
and  delay,  leaving  the  Senate  free  to 
consider  at  a  subsequent  time,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  orderly  legislative 
procedure,  all  proposed  changes  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  after  those  changes 
have  been  adequately  studied  by  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee. 

It  is  likewise  safe  to  make  this  predic- 
tion: If  the  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  not  stricken 
out.  their  presence  In  S.505  will  consti- 
tute an  Invitation  to  every  Senator  to  of- 
fer upon  the  Senate  floor,  as  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  whatever  changes  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  he  deems  desirable. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Senate  will  be 
bogfed  down  for  days  on  end  in  debate 
upon  all  the  controversial  features  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  Is  Ukely  to  result 
either  in  the  defeat  of  S.  505  or  the 
mangling  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In- 
tricate legislation  cannot  be  proi}erly 
framed  amid  heated  debate  upon  a  legis- 
lative floor. 

We  cannot  justify  exposing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  five  titles  of  S.  505  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  these  alternative 
perils.  The  perils  are  wholly  unneces- 
sary because  they  can  be  entirely  avoided 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  striking  out  title  6.  Such  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  by  the  committee,  or 
by  the  Senate  Itself  In  case  the  commit- 
tee fails  to  act. 

After  this  is  done,  the  Senate  should 
reject  all  subsequent  attempts  to  write 
into  S.  505  any  nongermane  changes  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  send  the  re- 
stricted bill  without  delay  to  the  House, 
whose  concurrence  in  the  action  of  the 
Senate  would  make  it  reasonably  certain 
that  union  treasuries  will  not  be  pillsiged 
with  impunity  by  their  custodians,  that 
unrepentant  convicted  felons  and  rack- 
eteers will  not  be  given  dominion  over 
honest  and  law-abiding  union  members, 
that  dictatorial  imlon  officers  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rob  union  m^nbers  of  their 
basic  rights  by  abuse  of  the  trustee  proc- 
ess, that  corrupt  union  officers  will  not 
be  permitted  to  connive  with  manage- 
ment to  betray  the  union  members  they 
represent,  and  that  union  members  will 
possess  the  power  as  well  as  the  right  to 
exercise  an  effective  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  officers  and  the  control  of  the  af- 
fairs of  their  unions. 

Surely  the  investigations  of  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee  make  it  manifest 
that  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  last  Monday,  February  23,  I 
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it  '■ 


placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
list  of  companies  and  individuals  receiv- 
ing from  the  Federal  Crovernment  over 
$100,000  in  price  support  loans  on  their 
1957  crop.  I  invited  attention  to  these 
large  payments  to  emphasize  that  the 
price  support  program  under  the  existing 
law  is  definitely  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  small  farmers  but  rather  that  it 
underwrites  the  corporate  type  of  farm- 
ing and  absentee  ownership. 

Today  I  wish  to  supplement  my  earlier 
statement  with  additional  information 
which  will  show  that  these  same  corpo- 
rations and  individuals  who  were  receiv- 
ing substantial  Government  support  on 
crops  produced  were  at  the  same  time 
also  receiving  thousands  of  dollars  for 
not  producing  crops  on  other  land  which 
they  owned  or  controlled. 

For  instance,  in  the  1957  crop  year 
while  the  Government  was  loaning 
$3,447,902.81  to  support  the  crops  being 
produced  by  10  companies,  another  Gov- 
ernment agency  was,  under  a  different 
program,  paying  these  same  companies 


$557,495.35  for  not  producing  crops  on 
another  10.243.6  acres  which  they  con- 
trolled. 

The  Westlake  Farms,  Inc.,  Statford, 
Calif.,  which  company  was  listed  as  re- 
ceiving the  third  highest  price  support 
assistance  in  1957 — $854,450.67  on  cot- 
ton— in  that  same  year  also  placed 
1,293.9  acres  in  the  soil  bank,  for  which 
it  received  a  direct  Government  check 
for  $125.942.50 — $125,000  for  not  farm- 
ing and  loans  of  $854,000  to  guarantee  a 
profitable  operation  on  the  rest  of  its 
capacity — and  all  this  was  justified  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  helping  a  little 
farmer. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
10  operators  who  were  receiving  over  a 
half-million  dollars  in  soil  bank  pay- 
ments and,  at  the  same  time,  nearly 
$3>2  million  in  Government  assistance 
under  the  price  support  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  .printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Name  and  address 


Westlake  Farms,  Inc.,  Strafford,  Calif 

Campl)ell  Faniiine  Corp.,  Hardin,  Mont. 
Tillar&Co.,Tlllar,  Ark.- 


Oeorpe  B.  Franklin  &  Son.  Holly  Ridije,  La 

Dan  Seligman,  Shaw.  Mi.ss 


Woolfolk  Farms,  Tunica,  Miss 

Clark  &  Roberts,  Fecos.  Tex 

Heidrick  Bros.,  Woodland,  Calif 


Bi-county  Farms  and  Horrigan  Farms,  Prosscr, 

Wash. 
Delta  A  Pine  Land  Co.,  Scott,  Miss 


1957  price  support  loans 


Commo<iity 


Cotton- 
Wheat.. 
Cotton. 

do.. 

do.. 


..-do. 

do. 

Rice... 


Wlieat. 
Cotton. 


Total. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  $557,495.35  in  soil  bank 
payments  received  in  1957  by  these  10 
companies  is  over  one-third  as  much  as 
was  received  by  all  the  farmers  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey— $1,375,441.  It  is 
almost  as  much  as  was  received  by  all  the 
farmers  in  Wyoming— $689,857— that 
year.  As  a  further  comparison,  1,227 
farmers  in  Delaware  received  $917,286 
and  869  farmers  in  Massachusetts  re- 
ceived $964,847.  All  of  the  farmers  in 
the  States  of  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermon*,  actually  received  less  than 
$80,000  during  the  same  year. 

Soil  bank  payments  are  direct  subsidy 
Government  checks  paid  to  a  farmer  for 
acreage  he  agrees  to  leave  idle  or  for 
crops  he  agrees  not  to  produce. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  Con- 
gress should  recognize  the  unfairness  of 
the  present  agriculture  program  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
taxpayers  and  the  American  consumers 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bona- 
fide  American  family  farms. 

Certainly  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  be  given 
greater  discretionary  authority  to  lower 
these  supiiort  prices  to  a  more  realistic 
level  and  to  confine  Government  sup- 
port to  the  bonafide  family  type  farm  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money 


Amount 


$851.  4.'iO.  67 
;«0. 2».7.  M 
lli>.3«iK.U0 

12<«.  118.87 
17J.ti3l.ri8 

l.W.  7«7.  12 

IHU.  882. 20 

91.  5fi7.  57 

1, 107. 502. 35 

3. 447. 902.  81 


1957  soil  l>ank 


Conmio<lity 

Acreoite 

Cotton 

1,293.9 

Wheut 

1.W42  4 

Cotton  and 

.vm.o 

nee. 

Cotton 

9.%7.  7 

Cotton  and 

M)4.8 

rice. 

Cotton 

.WOO 

do 

37li.  (i 

Wh«'at  and 

VTi.5 

rlw.      . 

Wlieat 

2,611.3 

Rice 

284.4 

10.  243  6 

Amount 

$12*;.  ft42.  50 
40.  227.  10 
34.  450. 00 

fi7.  out  33 
5M.  992.  »0 

40.500.00 
57.  SXi  70 
54.  52».  08 

SA.  519.  64 

».  761. 20 

557.  495.  35 


in  support  of  these  large  corporate  type 
operations,  many  of  which  operate  under 
absentee  ownership. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows,  under  the  new  farm 
bill  the  large  payments  are  to  be  elim- 
inated. It  is  my  understanding  there 
will  be  a  limitation  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that  is  being  proposed.  I  certainly  am  in 
favor  of  limiting  these  payments,  and  I 
have  been,  for  the  past  several  years. 
In  fact,  I  have  offered  amendments  to 
that  effect  at  various  times,  which  were 
defeated. 


STANISLAV  MENSHIKOV  REPORT 
ON  INTERVIEW  —  INTERPRETA- 
TION BY  DAVID   LAWRENCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  February  24.  for  a  second  time 
has  criticized  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
alleging  that  he  has  interfered  in  the 
internal  political  affairs  of  this  country. 
Since  I  plan  to  make  some  remarks 
about  this  article,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  articles  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  headline  over 
yesterday's  article  was  "Pijlbright  De- 
nies Soviet  Story." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thi  Wo»U)  Can  No  LoNOim  B«  Suke  Who 
Speaks  ros  the  U.8.  OovKkNUXNT  ut 
Foreign  ArrAUts 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — Mlkball  MenshlkOT,  the  So- 
viet Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has 
violated  diplomatic  rules  by  a  bold  Inter- 
vention in  American  politics.  Heretofore, 
throughout  American  history,  such  an 
offense  has  meant  sending  the  meddling 
Ambassador  home. 

In  this  Instance.  Senator  James  Wilxiam 
FuLBticHT.  chairflian  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  should  be  among  the 
first  to  demand  that  Menshlkov  be  expelled 
from  this  country.  For  the  Soviet  envoy  vi- 
olated the  confidence  of  the  Arkansas  Sena- 
tor by  arranging  for  the  publication  by  his 
son,  Stanislav  Menshlkov.  in  a  recent  issue 
of  New  Times  of  a  report  of  alleged  con- 
versations with  Mr.  FuLBRiCHT  dealing  with 
American  politics. 

In  the  article,  the  younger  Menshlkov  says 
he  was  told.  In  effect  by  Senator  FtJLsaicHT 
that  if  the  DemocraU  win  in  1960.  the  So- 
viets will  have  a  better  chance  to  get  their 
way  in  world  affairs. 

No  such  intimation  probably  was  given  by 
the  Arkansas  Senator.  The  very  fact  that 
Ambassador  Menshlkov  arranged  for  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled New  Times — which  Is 
printed  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  eight 
languages  besides  Russian  and  is  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  world — to  publish  any 
article  purporting  to  give  his  conversations 
with  a  U.S.  Senator,  is  a  sign  that  he  either 
doesnt  know  the  rules  of  diplomatic  ^rela- 
tions or  chooses  to  disregard  them.  The 
Menshlkov  article  says: 

"To  what  extent  Is  the  victory  of  the 
Democratic  Party  at  the  elections  likely  to 
affect  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Republican 
Government?  Will  the  Democratic  opposi- 
tion be  able  and  willing  to  compel  the  State 
Department  to  relinquieh  its  policy? 

"I  had  an  interview  in  Washington  with 
Mr.  James  Fulbright.  Democratic  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  The  Senator,  a  calm,  sober- 
minded  man  of  53.  with  a  slow,  deliberate 
manner,  thin  hair,  graying  at  the  temples, 
light  blue  eyes,  and  the  old  professional  trick 
of  peering  over  his  glasses  as  he  listens  to 
you.  received  me  in  his  ofBce  In  the  new 
Senate  Building." 

The  article  then  quotes  with  approval  from 
speeches  Mr.  Fulbright  made  during  the 
summer  of  1958.  which  Menshlkov  cites  as 
criticizing  the  American  Government  for  its 
Far  Eastern  and  Middle  Bastern  policies  and 
as  charging  that  the  State  Department  was 
displaying  a  dangerous  apathy  in  allowing 
itself  to  be  run  by  a  bureaucracy  so  fearfvil 
of  change  that  it  clings  desperately  to  the 
ancient  pillars  of  policy  even  as  they  rot 
away  under  the  pressure  of  Irresistible  devel- 
opments. 

The  article  went  on  to  predict  that  Mr. 
Fulbright  would  l>ecome  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
Menshlkov  article  then  continues: 

"My  talk  with  him  took  place  In  late  No- 
vember. The  Senator  had  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Asia  and  was  full  of  energy  and 
new  impressions.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  was  senseless  under  all  circum- 
stances and  that  relatlpns  between  our  two 
countries  must  be  imfproved  at  all  costs. 
The  whole  point  was  how  to  do  It. 

"In  the  Senator's  opinion  one  splendid  way 
to  promote  mutual  understanding  is  through 
personal  contacts  and  cultural  ties.  He  said 
that  the  country  was  heading  for  a  Republi- 
can defeat  in  the  1960  elections  and  a  change 
in  the  Government.  The  State  Department 
wotUd  be  obliged  to  some  extent  to  reckon 


with  the  new  trends  In  the  country  anc^  in 
Congress.  But,  he  added,  the  President  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  do  anything  they  did  not  want  to  do. 
and  hence,  he.  Fitlbriobt,  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  serious  change  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  the  next  2  years.  He  did, 
however,  believe  that  If  the  Democratic 
Party  were  to  be  sufDciently  active  in  this 
period  It  could  prepare  the  ground  for  such 
changes  by  the  time  the  new  elections  came 
around." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Communists 
are  taking  every  advantage  of  the  practice 
which  has  grown  up  here  in  recent  years 
whereby  Senators  give  the  Impression,  per- 
haps luiwlttlngly.  that  they  speak  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  foreign  policy. 
The  Constitution  makes  the  President  alone 
the  spokesman  of  the  Government  in  foreign 
affairs.  But.  with  a  divided  government  in 
Washington,  the  world  now  can't  be  sure 
who  speaks  for  America. 

FtTLBRicBT  Denies  Sovirr  Stort — Articlb  on 
Senator  and  UB.  Politics  bt  Menshikov's 
Son  Is  Criticized 

Senator  J.  William  Fvlbright.  Democrat, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  has  denied  the  report  published 
In  the  Soviet  Government's  weekly  New 
Times  which  gave  the  Impression  that  the 
Arkansas  Senator  had  told  a  Communist 
writer  softer  treatment  of  Soviet  Russia  by 
the  United  States  could  be  expected  If  the 
Democrats  should  win  the  1860  presidential 
election. 

The  article  In  the  New  Times  was  written 
by  Stanislav  Menshlkov,  son  of  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  here,  while  visiting  in  Washing- 
ton recently.  Inasmuch  as  the  Ambassador's 
son  was  wrlUng  for  a  Soviet  Government 
publication  and  was  himself  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  entourage  during  his  4- 
month  stay  in  the  United  States,  the  publi- 
cation of  this  article,  impinging  on  American 
politics,  becomes  the  responalbiUty  also  of 
the  head  of  the  Embassy.  Mikhail  Menshlkov. 
This  correspondent  at  first  was  \mder  the 
Impression  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
who  had  the  interview  with  Senator  Ful- 
bright and  mistakenly  wrote  It  that  way  but 
corrected  his  dispatch  an  hour  later  upon 
learning  that  the  author  of  the  article  was 
the  son  of  the  Ambassador. 

Unquestionably  the  Ambassador,  however, 
was  familiar  with  the  mission  of  his  son  In 
approaching  Senator  Pulbsicht  for  the  In- 
terview on  politics  and  must  have  known  the 
nature  or  contents  of  the  article  finally 
transmitted  to  Moscow  for  publication  In 
the  gOTemment-controlled  New  Times. 

For  an  even  less  tenuous  connection  with 
American  politics,  a  British  envoy  was  ex- 
pelled from  Washington  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment many  years  ago. 

In  this  instance.  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West, 
British  Minister  to  Washington,  sent  a  letter 
marked  "private"  to  an  American  who  had 
asked  what  would  be  the  best  way  for  a 
naturalized  citizen,  formerly  of  Great  Britain 
to  vote  In  the  presidenUal  election  of  1888. 
The  Minister  wrote  that  it  would  be  to  the 
best  Interests  of  Great  Britain  if  the  vote 
were  cast  for  Grover  Cleveland.  The  letter 
was  made  public  through  friends  of  the  re- 
cipient. Though  any  Intent  to  interfere  In 
American  politics  was  disclaimed  by  the 
British  Minister,  he  was  promptly  handed  his 
passjKjrt  by  order  of  President  Cleveland. 
But  the  damage  was  done,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  defeated  In  that  campaign  largely  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  an tl -British 
groups. 

Meddling  In  American  politics  by  any  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment has  always  been  considered  by  the 
U.S.  Government  as  an  Improper  activity. 

In  an  early  Instance,  Citizen  Genet,  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  the  French  Gov- 


ernment. criUclzed  the  United  States  In  pub- 
lic for  issuing  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
In  the  war  then  going  on  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  When  he  threatened  to 
appeal  over  the  head  of  President  Washing- 
ton to  the  American  people,  his  recall  was 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In  1952.  the  Soviet  Government  Itself  re- 
quested the  recall  of  Ambassador  George 
Kennan  because  of  some  remarks  he  made 
to  the  press  while  In  Bonn,  Germany.  These 
comments  were  critical  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, which.  In  a  formal  note,  declared 
that  he  had  committed  "a  rude  violation  of 
the  generally  recognized  norms  of  Interna- 
tional law."  To  this.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  replied  that  the  Kremlin,  Itself,  had 
disregarded  the  rules  of  international  inter- 
course and  that  what  Mr.  Kennan  had  said 
was  true. 

Anyway,  the  recall,  of  course,  took  effect, 
as  it  Is  the  custom  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests of  othtT  governments  when  they  de- 
clare any  member  of  an  embassy  or  legation 
to  be  persona  non  grata  or  unacceptable  any 
longer  to  the  resident  government. 

Mikhail  Menshlkov,  the  present  Soviet  Am- 
bassaddr,  has  violated  the  rules  in  more  ways 
than  one.  He  refused  last  November,  for 
Instance,  while  at  the  Department  of  State 
to  listen  to  a  tape  recording  which  dealt  with 
the  crash  of  an  American  unarmed  airplane 
in  which  17  Americans  were  killed.  To  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  part  of  any  communication 
submitted  in  diplomatic  Intercourse  and.  In 
effect,  to  challenge  Its  veracity  Is  to  offer  an 
Insult  to  the  resident  government.  Fcm"  am- 
bassadors are  regarded  as  channels  of  com- 
munication and.  If  these  are  Inoperative, 
there  Is  little  use  in  continuing  to  receive  the 
same  ambassador  as  an  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  his  government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  this  interpretation  was  put 
upon  my  comment  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  as 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  quite  an  accurate 
reflection  of  what  I  said  to  him.  In 
order  to  put  this  story  in  the  proper  per- 
spective. I  shall  give  some  background 
information  about  how  It  arose. 

Last  November,  the  Ambsissador  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Mikhail  Menshlkov.  Intro- 
duced me  to  his  son.  Stanislav  Men- 
shlkov. a  journalist,  who  writes  for  the 
New  Times,  and.  I  presume,  for  other 
publications.  Mr.  Stanislav  Menshlkov 
requested  an  appointment  in  my  office 
for  an  interview  which  was  imderstood 
to  be  on  the  record  and  to  be  used  by  him 
for  publication.  His  accoimt  of  the  in- 
terview, as  it  appeared  in  New  Times  is 
as  follows: 

To  what  extent  Is  the  victory  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  at  the  elections  likely  to  affect 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Republican  govern- 
ment? Will  the  Democratic  opposition  be 
able  and  willing  to  compel  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  relinquish  its  policy? 

I  had  an  interview  In  Washington  with 
Mr.  James  Fulbright.  Democratic  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  The  Senator,  a  calm,  sober- 
minded  man  of  53,  with  a  slow,  deliberate 
manner,  thin  hair,  greying  at  the  temples, 
light  blue  eyes,  and  the  old  professorial  trick 
of  peering  over  his  glasses  as  he  listens  to 
you,  received  me  in  his  office  In  the  new 
Senate  Building.    . 

Mr.  Fulbright  Is  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
In  common  with  Senator  Grxen,  the  i»m- 
mlttee's  chairman,  was  one  of  those  who 
severely  censured  the  Government  In  the 
autumn  for  its  Par  East  policy.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  wUl  take  over  the  chairmanship  ot 
the  committee  If  the  91-year-old  Senator 
Green  retires. 


In  the  summer  of  1958  Mr.  Pulbricht  de- 
livered several  speeches  In  the  Senate,  charg- 
ing the  State  Department  with  displajrlng 
a  dangerous  apathy  in  allowing  itself  to 
b«  run  by  a  "bureaucracy  so  fearful  of  change 
that  it  clings  desperately  to  the  ancient  pil- 
lars of  policy  even  as  they  rot  away  under 
the  pressure  of  irresistible  international  de- 
velopments." 

The  Senator  criticized  the  Dulles-Elsen- 
hower doctrine  in  the  Middle  East  and  de- 
manded a  reappraisal  of  the  attitude  toward 
the  Baghdad  Pact.  He  said  a  policy  that 
ignored  the  existence  of  600  million  Chinese 
people  was  absxird.  He  pointed  out  that 
Soviet  policies  have  evoked  "a  sympathetic 
response  throughout  the  world,"  but  that  in 
spite  of  this  the  U.S.  Government  continued 
to  reject  every  Soviet  proposal  as  propaganda. 
"We  owe  it  to  ourselves,"  he  said,  "to  con- 
sider their  Ideas  carefully  and  thoroughly." 
That  was  several  months  before  the  Demo- 
cratic victory  In  the  elections.  My  talk  with 
him  took  place  In  late  November.  The  Sena- 
tor had  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Asia 
and  was  full  of  energy  and  new  Impressions. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  war  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  was 
senseless  under  all  circumstances  and  that 
relations  between  our  two  countries  must  be 
Improved  at  all  costs.  The  whole  point  was 
how  to  do  It. 

In  the  SenatortB  opinion  one  splendid  way 
to  promote  mutual  understanding  is  through 
personal  contacts  and  cultural  ties.  He  said 
that  the  country  was  heading  for  a  Republi- 
can defeat  in  the  1960  elections  and  a  change 
in  the  Government.  The  State  Department 
would  be  obllced  to  some  extent  to  reckon 
with  the  new  trends  In  the  country  and  In 
Congress.  But,  he  added,  the  President  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  do  anything  they  did  not  want  to 
do,  and  hence  he,  Fulbright,  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  serious  change  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  In  the  next  2  years.  He  did, 
however,  believe  that  If  the  Democratic  Party 
were  to  be  sufficiently  active  In  this  period  It 
could  prepare  the  ground  for  such  changes 
by  the  time  the  new  elections  came  around. 
I  asked  the  Senator  whether  he  thought 
there  was  any  possibility  of  a  marked  im- 
provement in  our  relations  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, of  a  return  to  the  good  relations  of 
the  Roosevelt  period. 

"I  would  like  to  return  to  that,"  he  replied 
with  a  smile.  "It  Is  a  question  of  confidence 
in  each  other.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
really  afraid  of  Communist  ideology  •  •  •.- 
America,  he  added,  was  not  opposed  to  com- 
petition In  the  field  of  material  production 
and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  results  of 
such  rivalry. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  from  this  state- 
ment it  is  fair  to  draw  the  inference  that 
I,  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
foresee  that  the  Democrats  will  probably 
elect  a  President  in  I960;  and  that  as  a 
result  of  such  a  victory,  conditions  will 
be  better  both  here  and  abroad.  Mr. 
Lawrence  interprets  this  to  mean  that  I 
think  the  policy  of  this  Government  will 
be  softer  toward  the  Russians.  This,  I 
think.  Is  not  a  proper  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  my  statement.  I  think  the 
policies  may  well  be  wiser  and  more 
realistic,  but  this  does  not  at  all  mean 
that  it  will  amount  to  appeasement  or 
being  "softer"  as  that  word  Is  understood 
by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  statement 
which  I  think  is  a  misinterpretation  of 
what  I  said.  That  passage  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

He  (Fulbright)  pointed  out  that  Soviet 
policies  have  evoked  "a  sympathetic  response 
throughout  the  world,"   but   that   In  spite 
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of  this  the  DjS.  Oovemment  continued  to 
reject  every  Soviet  proposal  aa  propaganda. 
"We  owe  It  to  oxirselves,"  he  said,  "to  con- 
sider their  Ideas  carefiilly  and  thoroughly." 

The  point  I  was  seeking  to  make,  from 
which  this  thought  was  extracted  by  Mr. 
Menshikov,  was  that  the  numerous 
Soviet  proposals  which  we  have  re- 
sponded to  negatively  without  affirma- 
tive counterproposals  have,  I  regret  to 
say,  elicited  sympathetic  response  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  I  did  not,  nor 
do  I.  believe  that  these  proposals  were 
fair  or  even  sincerely  designed  to  reach 
an  agreement  in  many  cases ;  but  never- 
theless, considering  our  lack  of  imagina- 
tion and  originality  in  answering  them, 
they  have  had  quite  an  effect  upon  world 
opinion.  For  example,  when  the  policy 
advanced  by  the  so-called  Rapacki  plan 
was  made,  our  instantaneous  reply  was 
"No,"  without  utilizing  it  as  a  basis  for  a 
counterprop>osal. 

I  have  made  this  same  criticism  of  our 
policies  on  other  occasions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  the  account,  as  written  by  Mr.  Men- 
shikov, which  I  have  not  said  on  other 
occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
in  public  speeches.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  excerpts  from  speeches  or  state- 
ments are  often  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tations. It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence when  a  reporter  conveys  in  his  ac- 
counts the  precise  meaning  of  the 
speaker.  Sometimes  this  may  be  done 
intentionally,  but  often  it  arises  from 
the  different  point  of  view  of  the  persons 
involved. 

To  sum  up,  while  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  Mr.  Menshikov's  account 
permitted  an  erroneous  inference  to  be 
drawn,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  serious 
misrepresentation,  and  certainly  no 
more  serious  than  normally  occurs  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  headline,  which  of  course  Mr. 
Lawrence  did  not  write  for  his  column 
on  the  24th,  is  quite  as  misleading  as 
is  the  quote  in  Mr.  Menshikov's  account. 
I  did  not  deny  the  Soviet  story  to  Mr, 
Lawrence  when  he  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone. All  I  said  was  that  the  inference 
which  he  was  drawing,  that  our  policy 
would  probably  be  softer  after  the  Dem- 
ocrats won  in  1960,  is  an  unwarranted 
Inference  from  anything  I  said.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  drawn  an  inference  which 
I  do  not  draw.  That,  of  course,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  semantics  which  often  plagues  un- 
derstanding between  peoples. 

In  conclusion,  aside  from  the  quote 
which  referred  to  the  "sympathetic  re- 
sponse throughout  the  world,"  I  do  not 
feel  the  interview  contains  any  serious 
variation  from  that  which  was  said. 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  clarify  the 
facts  as  they  actually  occurred. 


WILDLIFE  PROPAGATION  AIDED  BY 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  better  fishing  and 
better  hunting  are  resulting  from  con- 
servation programs  sponsored  by  the 
Government. 

One  of  the  problems  in  which  I  am 
very  much  interested  is  the  matter  of 
promoting  flsh  and  wildlife  development 


In  the  United  States,  and,  especially,  in 
South  Dakota.  It  has  been  encouraging 
to  me  to  see  how  a  number  of  our  agri- 
cultural programs  have  been  designed  to 
assist  in  developing  feasible  fish  and 
wildlife  measures  and  to  include  such 
plans  in  work  plans  for  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood-prevention  projects, 
as  well  as  in  the  conservation  reserve 
portion  of  the  soil  bank  program. 

The  85th  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
85-865,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  give  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  in  installing  flsh  and 
wildlife  measures  when  such  measures 
are  included  in  small  watershed  projects 
developed  under  authority  of  Public  Law 
566,  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
announced  that  the  Government  will 
share  up  to  50  percent  of  the  installation 
costs  of  installing  eligible  fish  and  wild- 
life measures  which  have  certain  public 
benefits. 

Under  this  cost  sharing,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  private  groups  to  co- 
operate with  public  groups  in  adding 
storage  or  other  flsh  and  wildlife  fa- 
cilities for  their  own  use  to  structures 
which  are  built.  For  instance,  a  local 
Izaak  Walton  League,  a  wildlife  federa- 
tion group,  or  a  rod  and  gun  club  or  some 
other  sportsman's  organization  can  co- 
operate with  the  farmers  who  head  up 
the  watershed  project.  I  fully  expect 
that  sportsmen  of  South  Dakota  will  take 
full  advantage  of  this  proposal.  It  will 
be  possible  to  increase  storage  capacity 
in  reservoirs  to  provide  additional  fish- 
ing. It  will  facilitate  streambank  stabil- 
ization by  sloping,  grass  and  tree  plant- 
ing, and  other  related  practices  which 
improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Breed- 
ing and  nesting  areas  for  ducks  can  be 
provided,  fish  ladders  installed  and  a 
great  number  of  other  improvements  in- 
cluded in  a  watershed  project  to  make 
the  general  area  a  haven  for  fish, 
animals,  and  song  birds.  The  local  soil 
conservation  office  can  supply  all  details 
to  any  group,  either  farmers  or  sirarts- 
men,  who  are  interested  in  special 
projects. 

A  MILLION  ACRES  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  WATERSHIDS 

In  South  Dakota,  we  will  soon  have 
over  a  million  acres  in  our  watershed 
projects.  The  Scott  Creek  watershed, 
our  first  watershed  development,  was 
started  as  a  pilot  project  back  in  1954. 
I  was  at  the  dedication  ceremony  on  this 
project  and  I  went  over  the  entire  area 
with  Ross  Davles  and  other  soil  conser- 
vation people  from  South  Dakota.  I  was 
impressed,  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
who  has  ever  viewed  the  project  has 
been  impressed,  with  the  many  conser- 
vation practices  and  projects  which  are 
utilized  to  control  the  ravages  of  flood 
waters  in  the  Scott  Creek  area.  Tree 
planting,  grass  planting,  gully  control, 
retention  dams,  and  stock  water  dams 
are  used  to  hold  water  where  it  falls, 
instead  of  letting  it  rush  wildly  to  the 
river  where  floods  occur.  I  am  sure  that 
this  project  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over. 

Since  that  pilot  project  was  inaugu- 
rated, three  other  watershed  projects 
have    been    started    in    South    Dakota. 


These  are:  Pattee  Creek,  covering  over 
25,000  acres  in  Lincoln,  Union,  and 
Minnehaha  counties;  Richland  Creek, 
with  6,515  acres  in  Union  County;  and. 
Silver  Creek,  with  20.661  acres. 

Five  more  projects  are  far  enough 
along  so  that  they  can  be  fairly  sure  of 
being  started  in  1959.  They  Include  the 
Lower  Crow  Creek,  173,840  acres,  in 
Brown  County;  Mame  Creek,  30.000 
acres  in  YanJcton  County;  North  and 
South  Branch  Green  Creek,  73.620  acres, 
Union  County;  Turkey  Ridge  Creek. 
103.000  acres.  Hutchinson  and  Turner 
Counties;  Upper  Crow  Creek,  240.000 
acres.  Marshall  County.  Work  on  the 
plans  for  these  watershed  projects  is 
from  45  to  90  percent  done. 

In  addition,  applications  are  in  from 
Battle  Creek,  182.590  acres,  in  Custer  and 
Pennington  Counties;  Brule  Creek,  142,- 
000  arrefi.  in  Union  and  Lincoln  Coun- 
ties: and  Upper  Little  Minnesota  River, 
28.160  acres,  in  Marshall  and  Roberts 
Counties.  Planning  work  on  these  proj- 
ects is  advancing. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  approved  an- 
other watershed  project  located  in  South 
and  North  Dakota.  This  watershed^ 
the  Tewaukon  watershed — includes  30.- 
587  acres  in  Marshall  County.  S.  Dak., 
with  the  remainder  of  the  acreage  In 
Sargent  County,  N.  Dak. 

INCRKASID    VfTLDUTt    RCSOUSCVS   VNDKK   80IX. 
BANK 

When  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Bank 
Act,  providing  as  it  did  for  conservation 
reserve  acres,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
some  provisions  should  be  made  for  in- 
cluding certain  practices  which  would 
help  maintain  our  flsh  and  wildlife.  I 
offered  such  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  it  was  adopted. 

South  Dakota  has,  been  one  of  the  top 
four  States  of  the  Nation  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  so-called  "G"  practices — 
especially  the  practice  of  establishing 
and  managing  cover  speciflcially  bene- 
flcial  to  wildlife.  The  conservation  re- 
serve practices,  generally,  have  proved 
to  be  helpful  in  maintaining  cover  and 
breeding  areas  for  wildlife. 

WILOUTE  ACXNCIXS  TO   HCLP 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  agen- 
cies will  invite  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
game,  fish,  and  parks  commission  to 
cooperate  fully  in  assisting  local  organ- 
izations to  develop  feasible  fish  and  wild- 
life measures  and  to  include  them  in 
work  plans  for  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  projects. 

South  Dakota's  Game.  Pish,  and  Parks 
Commission  budgeted  $20,000  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  "G"  practices  under 
the  conservation  reserve.  The  commis- 
sion offered  up  to  20-percent  assistance 
on  projects  which  provide  winter  cover 
for  pheasants. 

Local  organizations,  sportsmen,  and 
conservationists  will  And  wildlife  agen- 
cies of  State  and  Federal  Governments 
ready  to  give  information  and  aid  on 
any  plans  for  increasing  areas  which 
provide  for  a  better  habitat  for  flsh  and 
game.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
agencies  will  cooperate  to  get  projects 
started. 


CONSXSVATION  HELPS  KVnTONK 


While  farmers  and  ranchers  are  pro- 
viding for  successful  wildUfe  crops  in 
the  years  ahead,  there  are  many  multi- 
ple benefits  to  be  derived  from  conser- 
vation practices. 

In  the  few  short  years  since  we  have 
undertaken  more  intensive  conservation 
work  in  South  Dakota,  we  have  seen 
greatly  improved  soil  and  water  condi- 
tions. This  has  helped  raise  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  farmland. 

Our  good  soil  is  our  greatest  wealth. 
It  will  provide  for  us  and  for  future 
Americans.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
well-rounded  conservation  programs 
offer  us  soil  fertility  for  food,  propa- 
gation of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
recreation  and  sport. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
work  at  all  levels  of  government  on 
these  important  projects.  I  trust  that 
the  areas  of  interest  in  these  matters 
will  expand  under  their  expert  guidance. 


THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  BE— BROAD- 
CAST BY JOYCE  ROBERTS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  the  broadcast  made  by  Joyce 
Roberts,  widely  noted,  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  2. 
1959,  I  should  like  to  add  that  Mr.  Sam 
Pryor's  article,  "The  Best  Is  Yet  To  Be," 
was  published  in  1952.  He  based  his  con- 
fidence on  what  he  knew  would  be  the 
constructive  achievements  of  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  administration. 

Now,  in  repeating  my  hope  that  Sena- 
tors will  study  the  text  of  Mr.  Pryor's 
comments.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that, 
just  as  his  affirmative  approach  in  1952 
displayed  vision,  so  in  1959  his  emphasis 
upon  the  positive  rather  than  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  America's  potential  in 
the  march  toward  new  heights  in  this 
administration  can  and  should  give  in- 
spiration to  all  those  who  realize  that  he 
was  right  In  his  approach  in  1952. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  publication 
of  Mr.  Sam  Pryor's  article,  he  was  able 
to  say  that  his  business  took  him  "into 
67  countries  of  the  world."  That  was  in 
1952.  Today,  when  this  distinguished 
executive  and  friend  circles  the  globe  as 
vice  president  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  he 
touches  82  countries.  This  is  one  reason 
why  he  can  be  happy  about  his  1952  out- 
look. Moreover,  he  can  continue  to  point 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States  in 
positive  terms.  His  creed  has  stood  the 
test  of  history: 

Up  with  labor.  Up  with  management. 
Up  with  the  farmer.  Up  with  everybody  who 
wants  to  help  build  a  happier  country.  Up 
America.    The  best  Is  yet  to  be. 


FORTY-FIRST      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  commemorated  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

In  the  observance  of  this  day  we  in 
America  cannot  help  but  realize  the  so- 
bering thought  that  another  year  passes, 
and  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  it  is 
just  another  day  of  sadness. 


Independence  is  the  most  cherished, 
yet  the  most  difficult  political  goal  for 
any  nation  to  attain  and  to  hold.  Over 
the  years,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
struggled  hard  and  often  to  maintain 
their  political  freedom  and  to  stand 
proudly  among  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

We  in  America  who  so  rightly  cherish 
our  independence  can  share  this  feeling 
of  sorrow  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
ancestry  that  that  great  nation  is  still 
being  denied  the  right  to  exist  as  an 
independent  nation  under  a  government 
of  its  own  choosing. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  only  Lith- 
uanians residing  in  the  various  i>arts  of 
the  free  world  can  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary, it  is  understood  that  the  people 
residing  in  that  nation  itself  look  for- 
ward to  this  day  of  commemoration  for 
a  word  of  spiritual  and  moral  encour- 
agement from  the  people  of  the  free 
world. 

May  we  in  America,  as  we  remember 
and  commemorate  this  occasion,  con- 
tinue to  hope  and  pray  that  Lithuania 
will  once  again  take  her  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 


PROGRAM  FOR  SURVIVAL  OF  SAL- 
MON AND  STEELHEAD  IN  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  white  men  to  span  the  Ameri- 
can Continent — members  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition — were  awed  by  the 
sight  of  spawning  fish  in  streams  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Their  wonderment  over 
the  silvery  hordes  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  coursing  the  Columbia  and  its  trib- 
utaries is  refiected  in  the  journals  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  exr>edition  and  in  their 
reports  to  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Today  only  a  fraction  of  the  migra- 
tory fish  of  the  Columbia  exist,  as  com- 
pared to  the  thousands  of  silvers  and 
chinooks  viewed  in  the  region  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  Whether  any  sur- 
vive through  another  century  and  a  half 
of  American  history  may  well  l>e  deter- 
mined by  how  we  approach  problems 
now  confronting  existence  of  this  great 
fishery. 

The  march  of  progress  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  brought  the  construction 
of  dams  to  harness  waterpower,  check 
fioods  and  irrigate  arid  acres.  Much 
has  been  learned  since  Bonneville  Dam 
was  thrust  across  the  Columbia  in  the 
1930's  to  indicate  encouraging  success 
in  passage  of  flsh  around  dams  of  rela- 
tively low  heights — in  the  neighborhood 
of  100  feet.  However,  plans  are  now  ad- 
vanced to  construct  dams  from  400  to 
700  feet  high  across  upland  tributaries 
of  the  Columbia  which  are  essential  as 
spawning  grounds  for  salmon  and  steel- 
head.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
on  fish-passage,  these  dams  would  prove 
disastrous  to  the  major  portion  of  migra- 
tory fish  of  the  Columbia.  There  is  no 
proven  method  of  passing  adult  fish  up- 
stream and  fingerlings  downstream  over 
dams  of  the  lofty  size  now  on  the  draw- 
ing boards.  Many  strong  supporters  of 
full  and  comprehensive  development  of 
water,  for  all  its  beneficial  uses,  have 
urged  that  further  plans  for  high  dams 


in  the  important  spawning  reaches  of  the 
Colimibia  Basin  be  delayed  until  the  fish- 
passage  problem  may  be  solved.  I  think 
it  is  signiflcant  that  many  people  in  our 
region  who  want  to  build  more  dams 
support  this  view.  At  the  same  time, 
those  interested  in  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding the  migratory  fish  runs  are  not 
unalterably  opposed  to  dam  construction 
if  fishery  problems  can  be  solved.  Some 
expert  fish  biologists,  for  instance,  be- 
Ueve  that  the  storage  of  water  behind 
high  dams  may  be  an  instrumental  fac- 
tor in  eventually  improving  the  migra- 
tory runs  of  the  river  by  regulating  flow 
and  temperature  needed  for  fish  growth 
and  control  of  fish  diseases. 

But  a  vacuum  exists.  Mr.  President, 
in  realistically  solving  the  apparent  im- 
passe between  flsh  and  high  dams.  No 
fishery-research  program  exists  on  the 
scale  necessary  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  Columbia  Basin.  It  may  be  possible 
to  delay  the  building  of  concrete  barriers 
across  the  spawning  beds  of  the  basin, 
but  demands  for  development  cannot  be 
held  off  indefinitely.  Time  is  nmning 
out  for  the  salmon  and  steelhead  runs  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  unless  a  fishery 
research  program  is  laimched  imme- 
diately. The  new  308  review  report  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Columbia 
implies  only  10  years  remain  in  which 
to  find  the  answers. 

The  President's  budget  reduced  the 
ftmds  available  for  the  lower  Columbia 
fish  sanctuary  program  during  fiscal 
year  1960  by  $800,000.  This  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  "$800,000  saving"  by  the 
economy  minded.  But  it  is  foolish  and 
shortsighted  to  reduce  the  investment 
needed  for  survival  of  migratory  flsh  in 
the  Columbia.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant: the  saving  of  dollars  or  the  sav- 
ings of  a  great  resource  which  thrilled 
and  awed  the  first  explorers  of  our  con- 
tinent? This  rescurce  could  be  lost  for- 
ever. 

A  detailed  program  for  bolstering  the 
Columbia  fishery  is  available  for  imme- 
diate action.  This  program,  based  on 
the  combined  studies  and  judgment  of 
fishery  experts  of  the  region,  was  com- 
piled 2  years  ago  by  the  fishery  steering 
committee  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Herbert  Lundy,  of  Portland, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Ore- 
gonian.  Mr.  Lundy's  committee  has 
evolved  a  5-year  program  which  fish 
biologists  are  convinced  will  open  the 
way  for  solving  many  of  the  problems 
which  now  beset  the  management  of  a 
once  great  resource.  His  recommenda- 
tions are  supported  by  the  fishei-y  ex- 
perts of  the  States  in  the  basin.  It  is 
time  that  the  Congress  provide  the  funds 
to  implement  this  program. 

The  recommendations  of  the  CBIAC 
fishery  committee  were  described  in  de- 
tail recently  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Albert  Day,  able  director  of  the  Oregon 
Fish  Commission  and  chairman  of  the 
fisheries  sulx:ommittee.  Our  State  is 
fortunate  in  having  men  in  public  and 
private  life  like  Al  Day  and  Herb  Lundy, 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  attacking  this  vital  problem. 
Without  their  thoughtful  guidance, 
hopes  would  indeed  be  dim  for  resolving 
the  conflict  of  fish  and  dams. 
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Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  seek  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $700,000  for 
launching  the  long-range  fishery  re- 
search program  for  the  Columbia  Basin. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  fully 
of  the  details  of  tliis  proposal,  I  ask  con- 
sent to  include  with  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  research  program  submitted  by 
Mr.  Day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Interagency  Committee  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  on  February  11,  1959,  and  his 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  report. 
I  also  ask  consent  to  include  an  inform- 
ative editorial  from  the  Oregonian  of 
February  14,  1959.  describing  and  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  for  such  a 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  RxsxABCH  Program  ron  Fish  and  Dams  in 

THE  COLtTMBIA  RiVER  BaSIN 

(Submitted  to  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee  by  its  fisheries  sub- 
committee. Boise.  Idaho.  February  11,  1959: 
Walter  M.  Allen,  superintendent  of  fish- 
eries. Montana  E>epartment  of  Fish  and 
Game,  Helena,  Mont.;  John  A.  Biggs,  di- 
rector, Washington  Department  of  Oame, 
Olympla,  Wash.;  Ross  Leonard,  director, 
Idaho  Fish  and  Oame  Commission,  Boise, 
Idaho;  P.  W.  Schneider,  director.  Oregon 
State  Game  Commission,  Portland.  Oreg.; 
J.  T.  Barnaby,  Chief.  Division  of  Sport 
Fisheries.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Samuel  J.  Hutchinson, 
regional  director.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,    Seattle,    Wash.;    Herbert    Lundy, 


Oregonian.   Portland,    Oreg;    Mllo    Moore, 
director,  Washington  Department  of  Fish- 
eries. Seattle,  Wash.;  Albert  M.  Day.  chair- 
man, fisheries  subcommittee,  Oregon  Fish 
Commlnlon,  Portland.  Oreg.) 
The  fisheries  subcommittee  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Interagency  Committee,  confront- 
ed  with   grave   threats   to    runs  of   salmon 
and  steelhead  valuable  to  both  the  commer- 
cial and  sports  fishing  Industries  urges  the 
following  program  for  action  by  the   Con- 
gress: 

1.  An  appropriation  of  $700,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1,  1959. 

2.  Continuing  appropriation  of  not  less 
than  $1  million  each  year  until  solutions 
have  been  found. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  theEe  funds  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Corjjs  of  Engineers  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  for  expenditure  by  Federal 
and  State  fishery  agencies  in  the  pattern 
established  for  the  Columbia  River  fisheries 
development  program. 

Priority  Items  In  the  program  attached 
herewith  Include  research  and  development 
In  lake  and  artificial  Impoundments,  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  downstream  migrants, 
predatlon  control,  improvement  of  hatchery 
diets,  reestablishment  of  upper  Columbia 
salmon  and  resident  trout  populations,  ef- 
fects of  flow  and  temperature  changes  on 
streams  below  reservoirs,  mechanical  meth- 
ods of  passing  migrant  salmon  and  trout 
over  high  dams.  Improving  hydraulic  charac- 
teristics of  upstream  and  downstream  mi- 
grant facilities,  establishing  improved  count- 
ing procedures,  effects  of  stratiflcation  In  res- 
ervoirs, comparison  of  fish  survival  rates  in 
rivers  before  and  after  installation  of  dams, 
studies  of  problems  of  stream  rehabilitation 
and  pond  rearing  of  young  migrant  salmon 
and  steelhead. 


These  are  some  of  the  projects  Included  In 
the  two-volume  report  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Interagency  Committee  fisheries  steering 
committee  drafted  after  2  years  of  study  and 
coordinated  effort  by  biologists  and  manage- 
ment speclalUU  of  the  fish  and  game  agen- 
cies of  the  Northwest  States  and  the  VM. 
FUh  and  Wildlife  Service.  No  Implementa- 
tion has  yet  been  given  that  report. 

The  fishery  agencies  have  only  a  few  years, 
at  best,  to  seek  solutions  to  the  problems 
raised  by  dam  programs,  pollution,  changes 
In  land  and  water  uses,  and  other  factors. 
If  the  fishery  Is  to  be  saved  for  food  and 
recreation. 

The  greatest  concern  lies  In  the  persistent 
decline  of  the  runs  of  fall  Chinook,  sllverslde. 
and  chum  salmon,  despite  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  State  agencies  to  prevent  losses 
by  season  limitations,  closures,  and  catch 
limits.  Agencies  of  the  States  and  Federal 
Government  share  the  anxiety  of  citizens. 
A  moratorium  on  dam  building  in  vital  sec- 
tions of  the  Middle  Snake  Basin  and  tribu- 
taries has  been  proposed  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Oregon  Water  Resources  Board  and  many 
other    agencies   and    citizens'   groups. 

It  is  imperative  that  any  time  so  gained 
be  used  in  an  all-out  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  fish  passage,  propagation,  and  re- 
habilitation of  natural  spawning  areas  for 
anadromous  and  resident  fish. 

Failure  to  solve  these  problems,  or  delay 
in  attacking  them,  would  constitute  a  road- 
block to  comprehensive  development  of  the 
Columbia  Basin.  Th?  fl.rheries  program  pre- 
sented to  Columbia  Bnsln  Interagency  Com- 
mittee Is  based  on  the  best  technical  knowl- 
edge of  those  working  with  the  resource  and 
has  the  support  of  all  important  Interesta. 
commercial  and  recreational.  In  the  region. 

App.'oval  of  this  report  Is  recommended. 
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^         FISH  PASSAOE  AT  DAMS 


Discrlption 

OI>j»'Ctive 

Duritlon 

Annual 
cost 

Total 
cart 

Mechanical  method.^  of  pnssinp  npstrcnm  migrant  salmon 

ami  trout  over  hl(jh  <iunis. 
Prott'ction    and    KuUlam*    of    downstream     ml<rr:iiin(r 

.sal  monoids. 

Improve  the  h.vdraulir  c>iararlrri.«tics  of  upstrciiro  and 
down.stream  migrant  faciliticii. 

EfTccts  of  flow,  temperature  and  chrmicnl  chanurs  in  the 
stream  below  a  reservoir  on  fish  luul  fish  food  organisms. 

To  develop  rconomiril.  efTicl«-nt  mean-o  of  pa.«uin*  by  invent i:ntloti  of  ele- 
vator*, lifts,  umi  itK  ks. 

()|M'r.itlonal  know  (><!'.:<■  about  irul(lln<!  dnwustnum  mlgratils  will  \w  ap- 
plied at  Hrownlco.  f'cltoii.  ami  other  dnms  ii'-lne  tlH-  skimmer  device 
in  cuiijunettori  with  lit'ht.t.  eteclrieily.  mid  ojtvr  ni<  tlio<L<«. 

To  d«  teriiiJTie  means  of  energy  dL<si|iut*'»ri  and  flow  controU  to  prpvidr 
more  ellielent  m(ans  of  fish  p!is.<^ief  and  to  invcstiitate  <0'Strins  not  now 
ompluyod. 

Deiernilne  lianlc  irfortnalion  for  use  in  pMalihslilnr  optiuMim  splllinr  or 
dis<'harKO  sc.Vdua-s  of  re.siTvoir  \ialer  for  fl.^li  |>ro<luction  UIom  a  dura. 

3  years 

do 

4  years 

6  years 

lion.  000 
as.  000 

2&.000 
M,000 

1300,000 

2&s.aoo 
100.  oou 

-i 

FISH  FARMINO,  POND  REVniNO,  RBSKRVOm  MANAdEMENT 


Lake  and  artificial  impoundment  development  for  salmon 

and  anudromou.-i  Irout  rearinir. 
Effects  of  temperature  strnliflcutlon  on  the  occurrence  of 

small  salmon  in  reservoirs. 
Fish  survival  rates  an«l  .sjiecles  con)|M>sition  In  a  reservoir 

area  ijcforc  and  after  dam  instnllation. 


Increase  the  producMon  of  e\isflns  and  new  rearini:  areas  by  improvini; 

the  environn.entid  tondirions. 
I>erlve  duta  for  iw  in  screening,  puidinrr,  and  collectlnir  small  salmon 

micrant.i  al  dams. 
Olitiitn  iiifonnution  for  iMTcasini;  the  |>ro«iuction  of  desirabb-  fish  in  the 

new  n'wrvoir. 


PREDATOR  CONTROL 


Rrducing  pretlation  and  comiiotition  in  salmon  and  steel- 
Lead  habitats  in  the  Columbia  Hlver  waterslanl. 


Retluce  predator  and  scrajiflah  by  p.il^ninp  or  by  um  ci(snlcal  or  electrical  1  S  years. 
methud.s  in  order  to  iiicri'ast-  sur\  i\  ul  of  youns  salmon  suid  trout. 


r5.000       t37S,000 


INCREASE  HATCHERY  EKFICIR.NCY 


Ap()lication  of  improve<I  diets  to  hatchery  production  (nu- 
trition of  .salmonoid  fishes). 
Control  flsh  diseases .... ... 


Develop  hatchery  diets  from  fowl  in(rre<lieiits  available  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  but  pre.<iently  not  utilized. 

Review  pre.se'! t  rffotts  and  :iceeliTute  studies  to  control  scrlou.<t  dL%>a.<ie  out- 
breaks at  hatcheries  and  cbewhero. 


$250,000 
300,000 


REHABILITATE  UPPER  COLUMBIA 


StiKly  of  reestablishment  of  upper  Columbia  salmon  and 
trout. 


Total 


Determine  suitable  stocks  and  transplantiition  t«'chiiifiues  for  their  intro- 
duction into  presently  depleted  areas  in  the  upper  Columbia  River. 


5  years. 


$30,000 


700,000 


$100,000 


3,045,000 
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Report  or  Fibhcxiks  CoMMrrrcx.  Columbia 
Basin  Intkbacenct  CoxKimx,  Boiss, 
Idaho,  PKBauAXT  11,  1959 
-  (By  Albert  M.  Day.  director.  Oregon  Pish 
Commission,  and  chairman,  fisheries  sub- 
committee) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Interagency  Committee,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  the  critical  plight  of 
fishery  research  and  management  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  and  to  solicit  your 
advice  on  bow  best  to  remedy  the  situation. 

As  you  folks  are  well  aware,  there  are  In- 
creasing pressures  on  the  fishery  agencies  to 
find  answers  to  difficult  problems  of  anadro- 
mous and  sport  fish  management  while  plans 
steadily  proceed  for  harnessing  the  great 
rivers  of  the  Northwest. 

We  In  the  fisheries  field  are  not.  as  some 
people  seem  to  think,  dedicated  to  opposition 
to  all  dams.  We  know  that  the  future  of 
this  great  section  of  the  United  States  must 
rely  on  hydroelectric  power  development  If 
it  is  to  fulfill  Its  destiny  in  our  national 
economy.  We  sincerely  want  to  find  means 
of  having  flsh  and  dams  both.  Wc  do  want 
to  see  them  placed  where  they  will  do  the 
least  damage. 

The  cold  hard  fact  remains,  however,  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  achieve  this  goal 
If  all  we  do  Is  sit  around  and  talk  about  It. 
Rather  we  must  diligently  carry  on  research 
and  development  protJ^ama  to  protect  the 
fishery  resources  against  the  hazards  of  up- 
and  down-stream  passage  over  dams,  con- 
tinued loss  of  natural  spawning  beds,  and 
added  burdens  of  management  due  to  chang- 
ing habitat  through  the  construction  of 
additional  projects. 

The  fisheries  subcommittee  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Interagency  Committee  Is  here  to- 
day to  request  your  support  for  the  follow- 
ing program: 

1.  An  Initial  Federal  appropriation  of 
•700.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1959. 

2.  Continuing  appropriations  of  not  less 
than  tl, 000.000  per  year  until  soluUons  have 
been  found. 

3.  Appropriations  to  be  made  either  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
cost  of  construction  of  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects or  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  either  case,  they  should  be  available  to 
the  various  SUtes  as  well  as  the  FUh  and 
Wildlife  Service.  I  personally  feel  that  ap- 
propriation to  the  Corp.^  of  Engineers  and 
subsequent  transfer  to  Interior  is  preferable. 

4.  This  program  might  best  be  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Columbia  River  fisheries  develop- 
ment program  authorized  by  the  act  of  May 
11,  1938  (52  Stat.  345)  and  amended  August 
8,  1946  (60  Stat.  932)  6  U.8.C.  755-767.  The 
pattern  has  already  been  established  through 
annual  appropriations  under  this  act  since 
1949  and  we  have  no  desire  to  see  It  changed. 

6.  Division  of  work  to  be  determined  by 
representatives  of  the  0:>rps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  fish 
and  game  departments  of  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington. Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

No  new  legislation  is  needed.  Only  money. 
The  original  action  progriun  began  10  years 
ago.  I  happen  to  be  personally  familiar  with 
It  since  Mllo  Moore,  then  director  of  the 
Washington  Department  of  Fisheries;  Arnle 
Suomela.  then  director  of  the  Oregon  Flsh 
Commission;  and  myself,  then  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  argued  the  program  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  originally  presented  as  an  acUon 
program  to  build  hatcheries,  clear  streams, 
replant  runs  and  erect  fish  ways  over  obstruc- 
tions largely  in  the  lower  Columbia.  Since 
this  area  then  presented  the  most  critical 
pu>blem.  no  funds  were  spent  In  the  upf>er 
river.  Sport  flsh  were  not  included.  Now 
the  revised  308  report  recommends  upriver 


construction.  It  has  essentially  remained  an 
action  program.  In  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  research  on  problems  of  flsh 
passage  at  dams  was  not  then  emphasized 
as  much  as  it  probably  should  have  been. 

In  the  period  a  total  of  almost  $25  million 
of  Federal  moneys  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  restoration,  construction  and  oi>eration 
of  fisheries  facilities,  largely  In  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Columbia.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  made  some  $2i/a  million  available 
for  fisheries  research  on  problems  connected 
with  the  passage  of  anadromous  fishes  at 
hydroelectric  Installations.  An  experimen- 
tal flsh  ladder  has  been  operating  success- 
fully at  the  Corps  of  Engineers-Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  research  laboratory  at  Bon- 
neville. Basic  research  is  being  conducted 
at  the  research  station  operated  by  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  at  Willard.  Washington, 
built  and  maintained  with  these  funds. 

Various  States  have  contributed  from  their 
revenues  in  attempting  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems.  Of  particular  note  have  been 
new  advances  In  Isolating  and  treating  dis- 
eases of  fishes,  and  In  developing  new  diets 
at  hatcheries  in  the  Columbia  River  system. 
Accomplishments  to  date  have  proven  to 
be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  fisheries  manage- 
ment. The  hatcheries  paid  off  handsomely 
last  fall  when  the  greatest  run  of  chlnooks 
since  1951  crowded  into  the  Colimibla  River 
and  its  tributaries.  All  of  the  hatcheries  are 
now  full  of  salmon  eggs  and  had  they  not 
been  available,  much  of  this  large  run  would 
have  been  lost. 

Yet  In  spite  of  these  large  exi>endltures  for 
hatcheries  and  stream  clearance  in  the  lower 
river.  Important  faU  runs  have  steadily  de- 
clined during  the  same  10  years.  From  Co- 
lumbia River  commercial  landings  which 
averaged  13  V2  million  pounds  for  many  years 
prior  to  1948.  the  take  has  gradually  declined 
and  last  fall  was  the  lowest  on  record — 
about  2«4  million  pounds.  The  low  catch 
by  trollers  and  gillnetters  in  1958  combined 
with  uni|||^l  ocean  conditions  which  held 
the  salmmi  offshore  approximately  2  weeks 
longer  than  normal  accounted  for  the  large 
upriver  escapement. 

When  looking  at  the  overall  picture,  fall 
runs  of  Chinook,  silver  and  chum  salmon  are 
in  bad  shape.  In  fact,  the  management 
agencies  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington within  the  past  2  weeks  have  de- 
clared a  complete  November  closure  on  sal- 
mon In  the  Columbia  River  and  tributaries, 
both  sport  and  commercial,  for  needed  es- 
capement. This  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  such  concerted  action  has  been  taken. 
Many  factors  undoubtedly  enter  into  the 
decline  of  the  fall  runs.  Pollution  during 
periods  of  low  water,  critical  summer  flows, 
heavy  take  of  potential  spawners  by  sport 
and  commercial  fishermen  during  the  long 
summer  and  fall  months,  mortalities  at  ex- 
isting hydroelectric  projects,  and  many  other 
conditions  which  are  as  yet  unknown,  prob- 
ably contribute  to  thU  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  runs  of  spring 
Chinook  and  steelhead  which  fight  their  way 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Columbia  and  the  Snake  for  their  spawn- 
ing acts,  have  gradually  Increased  during 
this  past  decade.  Measured  by  counts  over 
Bonneville  plus  the  commercial  take  below, 
the  runs  have  shown  that  spring  chlnook 
have  doubled,  summer  chlnook  have  more 
than  doubled,  summer  steelhead  remained 
about  the  same,  and  blueback  are  up  50  per- 
cent. The  commercial  pack  In  1958 
amounted  to  4,600,000  pounds. 

Spring  Chinook  are  difficult  to  raise  suc- 
cessfully in  hatcheries.  They  are  probably 
the  most  delicately  adjusted  creatures  that 
any  fishery  management  agency  has  to  deal 
with.  They  need  natural  gravels  and  suit- 
able low  water  temperatures  when  it  comes 
time  to  spawn.  Then,  long  residence  in 
hatchery  holding  ponds  and  upriver  pools 


before  they  spawn  makes  them  susceptible 
to  disease. 

We  have  learned  much  in  the  past  10  years 
regarding  passage  of  anadromous  fifih  around 
dams  under  100  feet  in  height.  While  there 
is  room  for  further  improvement  of  fish 
facilities  on  these  lower  structures,  the  over- 
all picture  of  passage  is  not  discouraging 
considering  the  present  number  of  Columbia 
River  dams. 

This  brings  us  to  the  abrupt  realization 
that  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  we  must  look  to  means 
of  finding  successful  ways  of  passing  flsh 
over  dams.  And  on  the  engineers'  drawing 
boards,  dams  are  growing  higher  and  higher 
every  year. 

The  most  Important  streams  now  available 
to  upriver  runs  of  salmon  and  steelhead  are 
found  in  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Snake. 
The  Salmon,  Clearwater,  Imnaha,  and 
Grande  Ronde  are  probably  the  keys  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  i>erpetuation  of  these 
valuable  races  of  flsh.  Members  of  this  com- 
mittee know  perhaps  better  than  I  of  the 
plans  to  block  all  of  these  streams  with  piles 
of  concrete  and  stone,  400,  500,  and  600  feet 
high.  This  creates  probably  the  greatest 
challenge  to  flshery  workers  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  any  body  of  scientists  in  the 
history  of  conservation. 

Important  voices  are  crying  for  delay  in  the 
planning  of  these  great  hydroelectric  struc- 
tures until  the  flsh -passage  problems  can  l>e 
solved.  The  Corps  of  Engineers'  "308"  report 
recommends  the  suspension  of  activities  in 
this  important  reach  of  the  river  until  1970, 
in  the  hope  that  flsh-passage  problems  will 
be  solved.  The  Oregon  Water  Resources 
Board  a  few  months  ago  recommended  that 
no  more  high  dams  be  built  in  this  important 
area  until  1965,  when  they  hoped  that  flsh- 
passage  problems  would  be  solved.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  expressed  his  op- 
position to  dams  here  until  fish  problems  are 
solved.  The  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  West- 
em  Association  of  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sioners, the  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  in  fact,  al- 
most everyone  sf^ms  to  agree  that  no  new 
dams  should  be  built  in  this  critical  area 
until  fish  passage  problems  are  solved.  The 
National  Hells  Canyon  Association  wishes  to 
spearhead  a  drive  and  solicit  the  aid  of  other 
organizations  to  seek  funds  for  essential  re- 
search in  this  field. 

In  addition  to  the  lower  Columbia  prob- 
lems with  anadromous  fishes,  there  are  grow- 
ing needs  to  look  at  the  upriver  problems. 
Dams  for  additional  storage  above  Grand 
Coulee  will  affect  Important  sport  fishes.  We 
have  never  made  a  good  inventory  of  what 
is  there  and  what  possibilities  the  future  may 
hold. 

Everyone  seems  to  favor  finding  means  by 
which  these  growing  fishery  problems  may 
be  solved.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  digging 
down  Into  the  old  pocketbook  to  find  money 
to  buy  the  brains  and  experimental  equip- 
ment to  do  the  Job — all  we  get  is  talk. 
Writing  letters,  sitting  around  conference 
tables,  attending  meetings  such  as  this,  mak- 
ing radio  and  TV  appearances,  telling  about 
our  woes,  will  not  help  get  a  single  finger- 
ling  through  or  over  a  600-foot  dam  unless 
there  is  forthcoming  cold,  hard  cash  to  per- 
mit our  research  workers  to  get  on  with  the 
Job. 

We  don't  need  more  conferences  to  decide 
what  to  do.  The  former  fisheries  commit- 
tee of  the  Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Com- 
mittee under  the  capable  leadership  of  Her- 
bert Lundy,  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Oregonian,  put  together  two  excellent 
summaries  of  research  and  management 
needs.  All  the  fishery  agencies  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  cooperated  in  compiling 
these  reports.  They  are  our  guide  on  what 
to  do.  But  what  has  happened  to  them? 
They  have  gathered  dust  since  they  were 
originally  issued  in  January  1957. 
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The  prMcnt  oonunlttM  hM  itruggled 
▼allantly  but  unsucoeMfully  to  obtain  re- 
■earch  funds  to  go  ahead  with  thla  program. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  advlaed  me  a 
short  time  ago  that  our  problems  were  un- 
der consideration  but  reminded  us  that  the 
Interior  Department  Is  already  spending 
some  1700.000  on  research  on  Columbia  River 
fVshery  problems  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  sum  Is  simply  not  enough.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
are  not  adequate  to  also  take  advantage  of 
the  brains  and  facilities  of  the  various 
State  agencies  that  stand  eagerly  by.  await- 
ing an  opportunity  to  do  more  In  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  the  problem. 

This  committee  has  taken  the  Lundy  re- 
port and  selected  projects  that  are  of  urgent 
Importance  and  which  should  be  Initiated 
immediately.  These  Items  are  over  and 
above  that  now  being  done  by  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  much  of  whose  research 
surrounds  basic  longtime  studies  such  as 
physiology  and  morphology.  The  projects 
which  were  selected  by  this  committee  deal 
directly  with  the  principal  problem  ahead — 
that  Is,  fish  passage  at  dams,  compensation 
for  losses,  and  Increased  productivity. 

We  have  worked  hard  for  the  past  year 
trying  to  get  this  program  recognized  in 
Washington.  We  attempted  to  secure  Sal- 
tons  tall -Kennedy  Act  funds,  which  accrue  at 
the  rate  of  $5  million  to  $6  million  a  year 
from  the  30-percent  import  duty  on  fishery 
ptoducts  and  are  allocated  by  the  fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  fishery  research.  So  far 
we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

We  asked  for  a  modification  of  Budget 
Bureau  and  departmental  policy  on  the  use 
of  Columbia  River  development  program 
money,  even  if  it  meant  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  construction  of  additional  hatcheries. 
The  results  of  our  efforts  were  that  the  pres- 
ent budget  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Elsenhower  reduced  the  construc- 
tion ceiling  for  this  program  by  $800,000 
from  $2  million  to  $1,200,000.  It  reduced 
the  operation  and  maintenance  celling  by 
$ioo,qoo. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  a  shift  in  emphasis 
was  answered  by  the  elimination  of  all  con- 
struction funds  and  no  Increase  for  badly 
needed  research. 

Thus,  at  present,  we  stand  with  no  pros- 
pect of  relief,  yet  everyone  stands  by  and 
talks  about  a  moratorium  on  dams  until 
the  fishery  agencies  solve  the  critical  fish 
problem  It  simply  can't  be  done  under  such 
an  unrealistic  approach. 

We  have  available  a  high  priority  work 
program  for  which  we  seek  $700,000  during 
the  next  Federal  fiscal  year.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  such  things  as  lake  and  artificial 
impKJundments,  protection  and  guidance  of 
downstream  migrants,  predatlon  control,  im- 
provement of  hatchery  diets,  reestablishment 
ol  upper  Columbia  salmon  and  trout  popu- 
lations, effects  of  flow  and  temperature 
changes  on  streams  below  reservoirs,  me- 
chanical methods  of  passing  migrant  salmon 
I  and  trout  over  high  dams.  Improving  hy- 
draulic characteristics  of  upstream  and 
downstream  migrant  facilities,  establishing 
new  counting  procedures,  effects  of  temp>er- 
ature  stratification  in  reservoirs,  compari- 
son of  fish  survival  rates  in  rivers  before 
and  after  the  Installation  of  dams,  studies 
on  problems  of  stream  rehabilitation,  and 
others  of  similar  Importance. 

These  estimates  constitute  the  $700,000  re- 
quested fCMT  the  fiscal  year  1960.  Other  re- 
search and  development  projects  will  be 
selected  to  bring  the  total  to  $1  million  per 
year  for  at  least  the  following  5  years.  By 
then,  we  will  have  some  positive  answers  to 
these  vexing  problems. 

Speaking  for  myself,  but  I  believe  that 
this  also  echoes  the  sentiments  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  fishery  research  field,  no 
Choice  faces  us  other  than  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  further  high  dams  I'n  im- 


portant anadromoua  fish  area*  until  fish 
passage  and  management  problems  have 
been  solved.  We  would  like  to  solve  them, 
but  we  must  have  money  from  some  source 
If  we  are  to  get  on  with  our  part  of  the 
Job. 

[Prom  the  Oregonlan,  Peb.  14,  1068 1 
Call  roa  Pish  Rsskarch 

The  recommrndatlon  by  the  Plsherles 
Subcommittee  that  Congress  be  asked  Im- 
mediately for  funds  to  launch  a  new  Co- 
lumbia Basin  research  and  development 
program  has  been  approved  unanimously 
by  the  Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Com- 
mittee, representing  State  Governors  and 
the  Federal  departments. 

At  a  meeting  in  Boise  this  week,  the 
Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Committee 
gave  its  sanctlcn  to  efforts  to  obtain  a 
$700,000  appropiiatlon  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  continuing  appropriations  of  not 
less  than  $1  million  each  year  until  solu- 
tions have  been  found  to  the  problems 
which  have  roadblocked  the  construction 
of  many  dams. 

This  Is  a  minimal  effort.  It  falls  short  of 
the  $5  million  long-range  program  for  re- 
search alone  and  the  approximately  $40- 
mlllion  program  for  upper  basin  develop- 
nnent  given  Columbia  Basin  Interagency 
Committee  by  an  earlier  committee.  But 
It  Includes  several  priority  projects.  In 
view  of  the  Army  Engineers'  review/  of  the 
308  report  which  would  give  the  fish 
agencies  about  10  years  to  find  out  how  to 
make  dams  and  salmon  compatible  In  the 
Middle  Snake  and  Salmon  Rivers,  further 
delay  In  expanding  fishery  research,  particu- 
larly, would  be  suicidal. 

We  do  not  expect  a  "moratorium"  In  the 
Middle  Snake  to  last  that  long,  if  one  Is  de- 
clared in  response  to  urglngs  of  the  Engi- 
neers. Secretary  of  Interior  I-Ved  Seaton  and 
the  Oregon  Water  Resources  Board.  Nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  any  cessation  of  dam 
building  in  other  areas.  The  fish  problem 
is  critical — particularly  the  need  to  save  the 
fall  Chinook  salmon  and  silversides  which 
once  were  so  abundant.  All  Interested 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  sportsmen  and 
commercial  fishermen  should  combine  in 
support  of  this  proposal  to  Congress. 


CANADIANS  OPPOSE  WATER 
DIVERSION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  re- 
call, the  State  Department,  on  Tuesday, 
released  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
on  H.R.  1,  the  measure  proposing  to  in- 
crease the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago. 

The  Canadian  Government  again  ex- 
pressed— and  .iustifiably.  I  believe — its 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Naturally,  the  decisions  of  Congress 
will  not.  and  should  not.  be  dictated  by 
another  country.  However,  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  I  believe,  has  been  re- 
markably restrained  and  circumspect 
during  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

As  we  recognize,  Canada,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  has  a  multi-million- 
dollar  investment  in  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  along  with 
great  port  and  harbor  development  proj  - 
ects,  and  shipping  interests.  The  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1  would  divert  dangerously 
large  volumes  from  Lake  Michigan, 
affecting  the  water  levels  of  the  whole 
Great  Lakes  Basin  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  thus  jeopardizing  the  interests 
of  both  countries. 


In  view  of  these  facts,  the  CongreM, 
I  believe,  ought  not  ignore  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
north. 

The  Canadian  interests,  of  course,  are 
only  supplemental  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  evidence  of  the  domestic 
dangers  of  the  legislation  alone,  includ- 
ing, among  other  things,  threats  to  the 
seaway,  port,  and  harbor  development 
projects,  and  to  trade  and  commerce  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  measure  should  not 
be  enacted. 

As  we  know,  hearings  on  H  R.  1  are 
expected  to  be  reconvened  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  March  3.  I 
would  hope  that  the  members  of  that 
committee  would  consider,  along  with 
domestic  factors  involved,  the  Canadian 
statement  and  its  implications. 

In  addition,  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  restatement  of 
Canada's  objections;  this  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  interna lional  significance  of 
this  legislation. 

In  consideration  of  these  factors.  I 
again  respectfully  urge  that  the  Senate 
version  of  this  Ic  gislation.  yet  unassigned 
to  committee,  be  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  release  by  the  State  Department,  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  by  myself  on 
it.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Department  of  State  release.  Feb.  24.  1959 1 

The  State  Department  today  released  the 
text  of  an  exchange  of  aide  memolres  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Oovernment  on  increased  diversion  of  water 
from   Lake    Michigan    at    Chicago. 

The  text  of  the  VS.  aide  memolre,  sent  to 
the  Canadian  Government  on  February  9, 
1959.  Is  as  follows: 

"The  Ci^nadlan  Oovernment  ha».  on  various 
occasions  In  the  past,  furnished  the  Depart- 
ment Of  State  with  the  Canadian  views  on 
proposed  U.S.  legislation  aimed  at  Increas- 
ing the  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway.  The  most  recent 
comments  of  this  nature  were  contained  In 
an  aide  memolre  received  on  January  6.  1958, 
from  the  Canadian  Embassy  In  Washington. 

"Once  again  this  year,  as  in  recent  years,  a 
considerable  volume  of  legislation,  looking 
to  increased  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan 
at  Chicago,  has  been  Introduced  In  the  8Sth 
Congress.  Some  of  this  legislation  1>  similar 
to  former  legislation  with  regard  to  which 
Canadian  views  have  previously  been  ex- 
pressed. A  number  of  other  pending  bills, 
however,  such  a.s  H.R.  1.  a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed,  call  for  a  1-year  additional  di- 
version period  to  be  made  as  part  of  a  3- 
year  study  of  the  effect  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  of  such  an  In- 
creased diversion. 

"Congressional  hearings  on  this  legtolatlon 
are  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  near  future. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Department  of  State  will 
be  asked  to  submit  a  statement  as  to  the 
present  Canadian  views.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  Canadian  Oovernment  will  be 
able  to  transmit  to  the  Embassy,  at  an  early 
date.  Its  views  with  respect  to  that  proposed 
legislation  which  authorizes  an  additional 
1.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  to  be 
diverted  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway  for  a  period  of  1  year  as  part 
of  a  3-year  study." 


On  February  30  the  Canadian  aovwmnent 
responded  to  the  U.fl.  memorandum  with  ths 
following  aide  memolre : 

"On  a  number  of  oocaalona  In  the  paat  the 
Canadian  Oovernment  haa  axpreaeed  lU  ob- 
Jrctions  to  proposal!  enTlaagln«  increased 
diversions  of  water  from  lake  Michigan  at 
Chlcngo.  Once  again,  and  at  the  inviutlon 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Btatae 
through  the  Ufi,  Embaaiy'*  aide  memolre  of 
February  9.  IBSf.  the  Oovernment  of  Canada 
It  an.xloua  to  make  known  its  views  on  legls- 
Ir.tlve  proposals  now  before  Congress,  luch  as 
bill  H.R.  1,  which  are  intended  to  authorlBS 
an  Increased  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Into  the  IlllnoU  Waterway. 

"While  recognizing  that  the  use  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  Is  a  matter  within  the  Jurls- 
dlcUon  of  the  United  States  of  America,  It  la 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  Canadian  Oov- 
ernment that  any  authorization  for  an  addi- 
tional diversion  would  be  incompatible  viith 
the  arrangements  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  power  development,  and  with  the 
Niagara  Treaty  of  1950,  and  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  navigation  and  power  development 
which  these  mutual  arrangements  were 
designed  to  Improve  and  facilitate. 

"The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  baein  means  less  depth  available  for  ship- 
ping in  harbors  and  in  channels.  Additional 
withdrawals  would  have  a<lverse  effects  on 
the  hydroelectric  generation  potential  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
In  the  International  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  as  well  as  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  would  inftlct  hardship  on  com- 
munities and  Industries  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

"The  Oovernment  of  Canada,  therefore, 
protests  against  the  ImplenrcnUtion  of  pro- 
posals contained  in  H.R.  1." 


Statement  bt  Senator  Wn.rr 
I  am  delighted  that,  in  the  exchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  rele.Tsed  by  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Canadians  have  chosen  to 
speak  out  boldly — and  justlllably,  I  believe— 
against  H.R.  l. 

Throughout  consideration  of  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan,  the  Canadians 
have  acted  in  a  remarkably  restrained  and 
circumspect  manner;  particularly  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  their  national  Interests  were 
deeply  Involved.  For  example.  Canada,  like 
the  United  SUtes.  has  a  multl-milUon -dollar 
Investment  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  de- 
velopment program  and  related  power  and 
harlKtr  projects. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  Canadian  aide 
memolre,  the  diversion  of  water  as  proposed 
in  H.R.  1  generally  would  be  Incompatible 
with  such  programs.  Too,  Jt  would  be 
prejudicial  to  navigation  and  power  develop- 
ment on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  "Every 
withdrawal  of  water  from  the  basin  means 
less  depth  available  for  shipping  In  harbors 
and  In  channels,"  the  ald«  memolre  rightly 
emphasized. 

The  release  of  the  exchanpe  of  diplomatic 
notes  on  the  proposed  increased  diversion 
of  water  of  Lalse  Michigan  at  Chicago  merits 
the  full  consideration  of  tlie  Congress.  I 
would  hope  that — 

(1)  The  Public  Works  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  give  full 
rcco^ltlon  to  the  importance  of  the  Ca- 
nadian, as  well  as  the  U.S.,  Interests  In  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1; 

{2)  Recognizing  the  International  aspects 
or  the  problems  involved  In  this  legislation, 
t:»e  Senate  would — as  I  have  respectfully 
suggested— refer  the  Senate  version  of  .this 
legislation  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, where  it  rightfully  belongs; 

(3)  All  Members  of  the  Congress  would 
now  awaken  to  the  fact  that  thla  is,  in  many 
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ways,  a  dangeroui  pleoa  of  legislation.  To 
tnumerate  a  few  of  the  dangers,  theae  in- 
clude: (a)  A  threat  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way project  and  port  development  programs 
being  oarried  on  around  the  Oreat  Lakes  in 
which  local  oommunltles  and  th«  United 
States  and  Canadian  Oovernmenta  have  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested;  (b)  lowering  the 
lake  levels  would  threaten  shipping  and  thus 
have  adverse  economic  effects  not  only  on 
lake  traffic  out  on  inland  areas,  depending 
upon  such  traffic  for  transportation  of  their 
oommodltles;  (c)  the  dangers  In  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States — if  H.R.  t  were 
enacted — with  respect  to  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  good  neighbor  Canada;  (d) 
the  setting  of  a  precedent  by  which  waters 
with  Canadian  sovirces  might  be  diverted 
to  jeopardize  transportation  and  power  In- 
terests in  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
the  great  Northwest;  and  other  dangers. 

The  publication  of  the  aide  memolre  is 
particularly  timely  and,  I  believe,  furnishes 
one  more  bit  of  evidence  as  to  why  the  legis- 
lation. H.R.  1.  for  diversion  of  larger  volumes 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago, 
should  not  be  enacted. 


NEEDED:  EXPANSION  OF  SPECIAL 
MILK  AND  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  WILE^f.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  recently  I  have 
urged  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
both  the  special  milk  and  school  lunch 
programs. 

Over  the  years,  these  splendid  pro- 
grams for  serving  milk  as  well  as  school 
lunches  have  established  an  outstanding 
record.  The  net  result  has  been  im- 
proved health  for  our  schoolchildren. 

Nationally,  about  76,478  institutions 
have  served  more  than  1.9  billion  half 
pints  of  milk  to  boys  and  girls  under  the 
special  milk  program.  In  addition,  over 
12  million  students  have  been  provided 
opportunity  to  be  served  school  limch  in 
the  Nation's  schools. 

Also,  the  programs  have  been  a  useful 
outlet  for  surplus  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
flour  and  other  farm  commodities. 

This  latter  point  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  of 
June  30.  1959.  it  is  predicted  that  we  will 
have  about  $9  billion  worth  of  surpluses. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
surplus  program  amounts  to  almost  $1 
billion  annually.  The  Nation  now  faces 
problems  (a)  as  to  how  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  farm  commodities  into  surplus 
stockpiles;  and  (b)  how  to  best  utilize  the 
surpluses  that  now,  and  in  the  future, 
will  continue  to  be  available. 

These  two  programs — the  school  lunch 
and  the  special  milk  projects — have  teen 
among  the  few  bright  sports  In  the  sur- 
plus picture. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  programs 
are  not  exclusively  federally  supported. 
To  finance  the  school  lunch  program, 
for  example,  local  communities  are  pro- 
viding for  more  matching  funds  than 
the  Federal  Government.  In  Wiscon- 
sin this  now  amounts  to  the  local  school 
district  paying  about  $5  for  every  $1  of 
Federal  funds  available. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gordon  Gunderson,  supervisor  of  the 
school  Ituich  program  in  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  first, 
supporting  the  merits  of  the  bill,  S.  982, 


which  I  Introduced  for  expanding  the 
special  milk  program.*  and,  second, 
stressing  the  need  for  additional  funds 
to  carry  forward  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, for  which  I  have  urged  a  minimum 
appropriation  of  $155  million. 

I  request  unanimous  concent  to  have 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Gunderson  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Stats  or  Wxsconbxn , 
Department  or  Public  I?*sTaucTioN. 
The  Honorable  A^EXAMDca  Wilkt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wn.ET:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  Pebru  vry  9,  sending 
me  a  sheet  from  the  CoNCRssf:  ional  Record 
publlfhing  your  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  covering  the  introduction  of  bill 
S.  982  to  establish  the  special  milk  program 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriation to  $85  million  annually.  You  are 
certainly  to  be  commended  for  the  action 
you  have  taken.  The  program  in  Wisconsin 
has  grown  extensively  again  this  school  year, 
and  we  will  be  In  need  of  a  graat  deal  more 
money  before  the  year  is  over  than  was  re- 
quired to  finance  the  program  last  year.  I 
am,  therefore,  happy  to  see  your  deep  Inter- 
est and  particularly  the  action  you  have 
taken  concerning  the  matter. 

The  school  lunch  program  ulU  alse  be  in 
need  of  further  assistance  if  ths  price  of  the 
lunch  is  to  be  maintained  at  a  level  where 
the  majority  of  children  are  able  to  pay  and 
if  the  program  Is  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  school  enrollment.  This  year 
in  Wisconsin  we  have  been  reimbtirsing 
school  districts  S'i  cents  per  lunch  served, 
meaning  that  the  local  school  distrlcU  and 
children  have  been  contributirg  from  25  to 
30  cents  per  Itmch  locally.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  local  school  districts  are  actually 
matching  Federal  -appropriations  for  this 
purpose  by  $5  to  every  $1  of  Fsderal  ftmds. 

It  is  also  evident  that  in  the  coming  year 
this  rate  of  reimbursement  cannot  be  main- 
tained, since  a  greater  number  of  children 
v'ill  be  participating  in  the  program  and  we 
wUl  be  required  to  spread  the  funds  thinner 
or  to  actually  turn  down  requests  for  par- 
ticipation by  a  substantial  number  of  school 
districts.  We  are  hoping,  therefore,  that  the 
appropriation  by  Congress  can  be  increased 
to  meet  this  need  and/ or  that  t  le  transfer  of 
funds  from  section  32  similar  to  the  action 
which  was  taken  this  year  will  again  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  but  that  the  funds 
will  be  sharply  increased  and  that  the  legis- 
lation will  be  made  so  abundantly  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  question  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  to  expend  such 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  We  have  been  informed 
through  our  association  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  hesitancy,  or  rather  reluc- 
tance, on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  to  actually  expend  the 
funds  made  available  to  them  this  year,  since 
there  was  serious  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to 
v.'hether  or  not  the  funds  were  being  ex- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  legislation 
and  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Anything  you  can  do  in  this  matter  wlU 
be  sincerely  appreciated.    I  believe  that  Fed- 
eral and /or  local  expenditure  of  funds  to 
keep  our  children  phjrslcally  fit  is  an  ex- 
penditure in  the  Interest  of  nc  lon£.r  security 
Ir    addltlc  n  to  Its  contribution  to  national 
health   and    welfare    in    general.      The   pro- 
gram's contribution  to  the  agricultural  econ-  , 
omy  is  self-evident,  and  I  am  stfTe  needs  no  ^ 
further  comment  by  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GOHDON  W.  OlTKOEBSOir. 

Supervisor,  School  Lunch  Program. 
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CYRUS  EATON:  MERCHANT  OP 
PEACE 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Cyrus 
Eaton:  Merchant  of  Peace,"  written  by 
J:hn  Harden  and  published  in  the  Janu- 
ai-y  31,  1959,  issue  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  i>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
ao  follows: 

Ctrus  Eaton:    Merchant  or  Peack 
(By  John  Harden) 

CyruB  S.  Eaton,  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  dominant  figure  in  enterprises 
worth  at  least  $2  billion,  has  set  his  formi- 
dable abilities  to  bringing  peace  to  the  world 
and  composure  to  the  United  States.  The 
project  has  the  earmarks  of  an  Eaton  op- 
.  eration,  though  larger  and  more  public 
than  any  heretofore  undertaken.  There  is 
a  plan  which  sets  out  the  objectives  and  the 
practical  action  calculated  to  reach  them. 
The  mere  utterance  of  sentiments,  however 
wise  and  experienced,  Is  a  frivolity  to  which 
Baton  is  not  addicted.  His  approach  to 
peace  in  the  world  and  composure  for  the 
United  States  Is  about  as  frivolous  as  the 
organization  of  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  one  of 
his  youthful  accomplishments. 

An  Eaton  operation  Is  one  in  which  Eaton 
generally  has  his  way.  Major  and  minimal 
objectives  of  both  a  public  and  private 
character  are  postulated.  The  opposition 
seems  always  to  be  overwhelming,  a  situa- 
tion which  brings  assiduity  to  Eaton's  work 
and  joy  to  eventual  victory.  The  choice  of 
weapons  is  always  Eaton's,  and  he  knows  the 
value  of  surprise.  Wonderful  coincidences 
occur,  so  favoring  the  Eaton  operation  at 
hand  that  in  retrospect  it  is  plain  that 
Eaton  coincided  them.  Powerful  allies,  well 
motivated  by  their  interests,  suddenly  ap- 
pear from  unexpected  quarters;  opponents 
are  likely  to  spend  time  on  frolics  and  de- 
tours especially  arranged  for  them. 

Eaton  assesses  the  possibilities  of  defeat 
as  carefully  as  the  potentialities  of  victory. 
New  situations  are  estimated  from  a  con- 
stant flow  of  information  from  reliable 
Bovirces  and  skillfully  exploited.  Last  ditches 
to  fight  from  are  constructed  In  advance:  all 
retreats  are  tactical:  all  losses  salvageable. 
The  worse  his  situation,  the  more  formida- 
ble he  becomes.  Even  when  suffering  stag- 
gering losses  at  the  outset  of  the  g^eat  de- 
pression, he  kept  the  Kuhn-Loeb  bank's 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  from  merging  with 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. — a  28-year- 
old  precedent  the  Federal  courts  are  still 
enforcing  today.  The  results  of  an  Eaton 
operation  are  likely  to  have  remarkable 
permanence. 

Though  a  reader,  writer,  and  thinker, 
Eaton's  characteristic  mode  of  expression  is 
action — and  no  public  talking.  He  works  7 
days  a  week,  and  It  would  take  a  better  man 
working  7  days  a  week  to  beat  him,  but  this 
has  never  happened.  Eaton  has  been  down 
(though  not  out)  just  once.  It  took  the 
1929  depression  to  do  It.  That  catastrophe 
only  added  strength  to  Impressive  talent. 

In  international  politics,  talking  Is  a  weap- 
on, and  so  for  a  quiet  man  Eaton  has  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  unaccustomed  public 
talking.  He  has  been  described  as  courtly, 
courteous,  austere,  dignified,  assured,  white- 
haired,  tough-minded.  Intellectual.  It's  all 
true,  but  does  not  explain  his  hold  upon 
even  hostile  audiences.  What  makes  them 
sit  up  and  listen  is  the  nonconformity  of  a 
man  plainly  answerable  only  to  God.  Con- 
vincing moral  indignation  runs  through  his 
talk  like  the  denuncl^lons  of  the  prophets. 
He  keeps  It  convlnclnij  by  getting  down  to 
cases.  Eaton's  program  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  composure  of  the  United 
States  is  specific  and  barbed. 


Although  meet  of  Baton's  stated  objectives 
have  an  oddly  left-wing  ring  in  right-wing 
ears,  and  a  few  ring  wrong  bells  in  left-wing 
ears,  the  right-and-left  distinctions,  how- , 
ever  usefully  applied  to  the  FYench  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  have  no  sensible  application  to 
Eaton.  He  belle  es  productive  people  are  the 
most  important  people  in  any  society.  His 
audience,  as  he  sees  It,  is  composed  of  in- 
dustrialists, labor  leaders,  farmers  and  in- 
tellectuals. He  knows  the  constituencies 
they  influence  constitute  a  workable  ma- 
jority. When  tills  majority,  doing  the 
world's  work,  sees  that  the  world  is  unsafe 
for  its  interests — human  productivity  in 
every  form — they  will  change  it.  *  Elaton  Is 
sure  they  can  if  only  they  will,  and  he  has 
set  out  to  make  them  see  their  danger. 

These  notions  are  basically  conservative, 
though  tinctured  with  the  radically  demo- 
cratic assumptions  that  any  man  Is  entitled 
to  ask  people  to  change  things  and  that  the 
people.  If  persuaded,  are  entitled  to  do  so. 
Just  how  Eaton  proposes  to  do  this  is  becom- 
ing clear. 

"The  United  States  of  America,"  he  told 
the  third  Pugwash  conference  of  sclentlsu 
In  Vienna,  "has  reached  greatness,  not 
through  Its  soldiers  or  statesmen,  but 
through  the  genius  of  Its  scientists.  Indus- 
trialists, agricultural  experts,  and  labor  lead- 
ers." He  closed  the  brief  speech  with  this 
statement  of  the  Eaton  strategy: 

"The  18  influential  conference  participants 
from  the  United  States  come  from  the  great 
universities  and  Institutions  that  have  played 
a  major  part  In  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  they 
and  their  colleai^ues  in  the  powerful  Insti- 
tutions with  which  they  are  associated  will 
raise  their  voices  boldly  and  loudly  so  that 
superlative  achievements  of  science,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  labor  In  America  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  lack  of  wisdom  of 
statesmen." 

The  scientists  understand  Eaton.  He  Is 
trying  to  make  scientists  help  make  the 
world  safer  for  scientists. 

He  said  the  same  thing,  differently,  to  a 
blue-chip  Industrialist  group,  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit,  last  November.  The  Indus- 
trialists understand  Eaton,  too.  His  support 
In  his  own  constituency  will  be  scattered  and 
quiet,  but  it  will  be  there,  and  it  will  be 
effective. 

Elaton  will  restate  his  theses  to  conventions 
of  labor  and  farm  groups  when  Invited,  and 
he  will  be  Invited  when  the  time  Is  right. 
This  has  not  yet  occurred  because  the  emer- 
gence of  powerful  allies  from  unexpected 
quarters  gets  careful  advance  planning  in 
every  Eaton  operation. 

The  decisions  Eaton  has  made  as  chairman 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co..  and 
the  simple  hospitality  of  his  Acadia  Farms 
near  Cleveland,  have  won  Important  friends 
like  Guy  L.  Brown  and  W.  P.  Kennedy  In  the 
powerful  railroad  brotherhoods.  He  also  has 
a  friend  In  the  United  Mine  Workers,  a  fel- 
low named  John  L.  Lewis,  to  whom  he  lent 
effective  help  in  the  1946  coal  strike.  As  for 
the  AFL-CIO.  there  is  not  much  In  Walter 
Reuther's  public  statements  to  which  Eaton 
would  object,  and  what  there  is  may  also  be 
unacceptable  to  George  Meany. 

By  persistently  exerting  quiet  Influence 
favoring  open-minded  and  expeditious  bar- 
gaining In  the  steel  Industry.  Eaton  has  an. 
Important  friend  in  David  J.  McDonald,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Steelworkers.  Those  In- 
terested In  how  to  make  friends  with  labor 
leaders  on  the  basL:  of  labor's  prime  interests 
("What  have  you  done  for  us  lately?")  could 
do  worse  than  watch  the  Eaton  approach  to 
the  AFL-CIO. 

A  gentleman  farmer,  Eaton  is  the  son  of 
a  prosperous  merchant  farmer  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Yet  the  country  squire  aspect  of 
Eaton's  Scotch  Shorthorn  cattle  breeding  at 
Acadia  Farms  and  Deep  Cove  Farm  near 
Chester,   Nova   Scotia,   is   not   irritating   to 


plain  farmers.  He  knows  cattle  breeding. 
He  has  shown  PS  Troubadour,  the  Short- 
horn calf  which  took  the  1956  International 
grand  championship  over  all  breeds,  through- 
out 11  States  and  eastern  Canada.  The 
trip  covered  100.000  miles.  More  than  75 
million  people  came  to  see  the  memorable 
Troubadour,  among  them  most  of  the 
agricultural  experts  and  farm  leaders  of 
both  countries.  Since  Troubadoxu*  cant 
talk,  they  talked  with  Eaton  who.  what  with 
one  thing  and  another,  chanced  to  be  there 
when  they  were.  They  were  likely  to  learn, 
among  other  things,  that  he  had  been  In- 
vited by  the  Soviet  Government  to  bring 
Troubadour  and  representative  cattle  from 
his  Shorthorn  herds  to  Moscow  for  an  agri- 
cultural exhibition.  Editor  Earl  W.  Mc- 
Munn.  after  meeting  Soviet  Ambassador 
Mikhail  Menshlkov  at  Acadia  Pamu.  went 
back  to  his  Influential  Ohio  Farmer  and 
'wrote  an  editorial  in  support  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding with  Russia.  Whatever  the 
gambit,  agricultural  exp>erts  and  farm  lead- 
ers understand  Eaton  is  trying  to  make  the 
world   safer    for   farmers. 

Eaton's  conclusions  about  the  world — the 
place  is  unsafe  and  the  needed  repairs, 
though  not  easy,  are  obvious — come  as  a 
shock  to  the  politicians.  He  has  moved  in 
on  their  territory,  and  they  are  frankly  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with  him.  After 
his  atUck  on  the  FBI  on  the  Mike  Wallace 
TV  show  last  May,  the  House  Committee  oa 
Un-American  Activities  moved  against  him. 
Eaton  was  only  too  eager  to  use  the  com- 
mittee as  a  national  sounding  board  for  his 
views  Though  its  chief  snooper.  Richard 
Arens.  stated  May  10  on  ABC-TV  that  a  sub- 
pena  had  been  issued  for  Eaton,  the  sub- 
pena  was  never  served.  The  hard-noeed 
politicians  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
lead  the  secret  police  bureaucracies  and  the 
jlngolsts  against  Eaton,  didn't  feel  up  to  It. 

The  newspapers,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, are  In  a  quandary  about  Eaton.  He 
enjoys  influential  and  accurate  reporting 
from  the  Washington  Post.  Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal. Milwaukee  Journal.  Cleveland 
Press,  and  the  Knight  newspapers.  The  rest 
cannot  ignore  him.  He  Is  news.  He  stands 
at  the  top  of  a  class  the  press  most  admires — 
businessmen  and  Industrialists.  His  devia- 
tions from  the  American  line  have  to  be 
explained  to  the  public.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  calling  him  a  fool,  since  It  is  axio- 
matic that  anybody  who  makes  a  fortune  In 
Industry  has  brains  or  luck,  and  in  Eaton's 
case  it  wasn't  luck.     He's  done  It  twice. 

Some  papers  would  like  to  call  him  a  Com- 
munist and  let  It  go  at  that,  but  too  many 
people  traveling  In  the  same  circle*  as  tbe 
editors  and  publishers  know  enough  about 
Eaton  to  laugh  that  charge  out  of  the  papers. 
So  the  standard  journalistic  approach  Is  to 
cover  the  Eaton  rhetoric  without  the  sub- 
stance, then  write  him  off  as  •  well-inten- 
tioned tycoon  lost  In  the  fog  of  higher  poli- 
tics through  which  we  see  so  clearly. 

A  recent  example  was  the  favorable  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  story  (December  14.  1958) 
on  an  Eaton  talk  before  the  Men's  City  Club. 
The  sharp  questions  from  the  audience,  duly 
answered,  and  a  standing  ovation  for  Eaton, 
were  fairly  reported.  But  In  reporting  the 
speech,  the  Plain  Dealer  quoted  Eaton's  ref- 
erence to  John  Foster  Dulles  as  an  "Insane 
fanatic"  without  quoting  the  evidence  Eaton 
brought  to  its  support,  of  which  there  was  a 
wide  assortment.  One  was  a  discussion  of 
the  recognition  of  Red  China.  Eaton  fairly 
stated  the  Dulles  argument  that  to  recognize 
Red  China  would  dismay  our  friends,  the 
non-Communist  nations  of  Asia,  then  pro- 
ceeded: "Who  are  these  friends?  Well,  the 
biggest  one  is  India.  India  recognized  China 
long  ago.  •  •  •  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
and  Indonesia  have  recognized  China.  Japan 
is  the  only  major  nation  in  the  Far  East 
which  hasn't,  and  it  has  been  restrained  from 
doing  so  only  by  pressure  from  the  United 
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states.    The  whole  Dulles  argiunent  is  mis- 
representation almost  beyond  belief." 

The  assessment  ^f  Eaton's  capabilities,  mo- 
tives, and  prospects  In  bringing  peace  to  the 
world  and  composure  to  the  United  States  is 
not  easy.  According  to  Eaton,  his  capabili- 
ties are  modest,  his  motives  altruistic,  his 
I  rorpects  excellent. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  of  the  Ea- 
ton capabilities  to  establish  that  the  only 
r.iodett  thing  about  them  is  his  disclaimer. 
Ill  brings  to  his  present  objectives  50  years' 
c:.pcrlence  In  International  commerce,  in- 
c:u:try.  and  finance.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man  who  put  together  tS  million 
in  U.S.  public  funds  and  tS  million  in  Cana- 
dian public  funds,  with  about  $5  million  in 
private  funds,  and  emerged  la  full  private 
control  of  the  fabulous  Steep  Rock  Iron 
Mines,  Ltd.,  understands  the  basic  principles 
of  treatymaklng. 

Eaton's  German  lndustriallf.t  partners  In 
the  development  of  his  Canadian  iron-ore 
properties  on  Ungava  Bay — as  shrewd  and 
hardheaded  a  lot  as  there  are  in  the  world — 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  Eaton  charged 
with  amateurism  in  international  negotia- 
tions. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  even  with  a  State  De- 
partment commleslon.  is  just  another  New 
York  bankers'  lawyer  to  Elaton.  He  has  de- 
feated platoons  of  lawyers  like  Dulles  on  their 
home  grounds,  the  Federal  courts,  and  com- 
missions. He  did  It  to  Newton  D.  Baker's 
firm  in  the  Bethlehem-Youngstown  merger 
case  and  to  Robert  A.  Taft's  firm  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Union  Terminal  cast,  establishing 
competitive  bidding  for  the  Isuuance  of  rail- 
road securities. 

He  has  no  high  opinion,  either,  of  poten- 
tial adversaries  like  generals  and  admUals. 
"One  who  reads  their  memoirs,"  he  says, 
"cannot  help  but  wonder  at  their  vanity." 

It  has  been  laughingly  asserted  that  Eaton 
thinks  Khrushchev  can  be  trusted.  What 
Eaton  thinks  is  that  any  man.  or  group  of 
men,  can  be  bound  by  their  own  interests. 
He  believes  that  the  Soviet  Union,  if  relieved 
of  our  inimical  encirclement,  could  be  bound 
by  its  interests  in  building  up  its  own  econ- 
omy to  a  consistent  policy  of  friendship  and 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Coming  from 
one  who  has  had  exceptional  success  in 
binding  men  by  their  interests  to  his  own 
enterprises,  this  opinion  seems  worth  serious 
examination. 

Eaton  is,  of  course,  just  one  man  opposing 
the  policies  of  large  governments.  His  case 
depends  in  the  main  on  his  persuasive  abili- 
ties. Though  these  are  considerable,  he  is 
operating  in  a  field  of  public  relations  and 
politics  in  which  he  Is  supposed  to  be  an 
amateur.  This  argument  o\'erIooks  what 
Eaton  did  to  the  political  careers  of  Newton 
D.  Baker.  Wendell  Wlllkle.  and  Robert  A. 
Taft. 

Baker  came  Into  the  1932  Democratic  con- 
vention as  the  candidate  who  could  win  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  the  event  of  a 
deadlock  between  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Al  Smith.  Eaton  came  to  the  convention 
with  a  solid  victory  over  Baker  in  the 
YoungEtown  case  and  a  natural  reluctance 
to  see  him  made  President.  He  joined  forces 
with  James  A.  Farley  and  helped  persuade 
William  O.  McAdoo's  California  delegation 
that  Rooeevelt  was  their  man.  The  resvilt 
was  that  Baker^s  opportunity  never  came  up. 
Wendell  Winkle's  political  life  would  have 
been  much  happier  had  he  not  tangled  with 
Eaton.  Their  relationship  went  far  back  Into 
the  1920's.  Eaton  had  known  Wlllkle.  some- 
what intolerantly,  as  a  cigar -chompln*. 
whlsky-drlnkln'  publlc-relaUons  man  and 
Icwyer-lobbylst  for  the  Ohio  Edison  Co., 
which  serves  the  Acadia  Farms. 

In  1939  the  New  York  financial  community, 
its  eye  on  the  control  of  the  Presidency, 
found '  or  invented  a  Galahad  in  Wendell 
Wlllkle.  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Southern    Corp..    a    public    utUity    holding 


company.  Eaton  watched  thle  process 
gloomily,  then  caught  wind  of  a  deal  in 
which  Commonwealth  Southern  was  about 
to  buy  125.000  shares  of  coihinon  stock  In 
its  wholly  owned  Michigan  subsidiary.  Con- 
sumers Power  Co..  at  $28.25  a  share,  the  book 
value.  The  idea  was  to  fatten  up  Consumers' 
equity  so  it  could  simultaneously  float  a 
$28  million  bond  issue.  Wlllkle  had  ar- 
ranged the  underwriting  with  the  usual  gen- 
tlemanly syndicate  of  Investment  banking 
houses.  There  was  to  be  no  raucous  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  underwriters  would 
make  $500,000.  The  deal  was  classic  New 
York  banking  practice  and  was  approved  by 
the  SEC  and  the  Michigan  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

Eaton,  who  believed  in  competitive  bid- 
ding, offered  In  writing  to  pay  "substantially 
In  excess  of  $28.25  a  share"  for  the  Con- 
sumers' stock,  politely  noting  Willkle's  oft- 
repeated  complaint  that  the  public  wasn't 
buying  utility  stocks.  If  Wlllkle  accepted, 
the  gentleman  bankers  might  walk  out  on 
the  deal;  if  the  presumptive  Republican 
Galahad  rejected  the  offer — Well,  his  deal 
was  something  less  than  a  quest  for  the 
Holy  Grail. 

Wlllkle  rejected  the  offer,  and  both  sides 
took  to  the  newspapers.  In  the  end.  not 
only  did  Wlllkle  have  to  drop  the  deal,  but 
the  SEC  promulgated  rule  U-50,  establishing 
competitive  bidding  for  all  utility  Issues 
under  SEC  Jtn-l.'-dlctlon. 

Wlllkle  turned  to  easier  things  like  getting 
to  be  President.  Eaton  never  let  go.  He 
turned  pamphleteer  and  wrote  "The  Third 
Term  Tradition"  for  the  October  5.  19«), 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Post  In  support  of 
Roosevelt's  third  term.  When  all  three 
Cleveland  papers  came  out  for  Wlllkle.  Eaton 
wrote  Sscretary  of  Interior  Harold  Ickes  an 
open  but  widely  unpublished  letter.  Cleve- 
land, he  said,  badly  needed  another  news- 
paper. Since  Eaton  could  afford  the  expense 
personally,  this  sentiment  gave  pause  to  the 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co..  which  owned  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  News,  and  to  the  Press, 
the  prosperous  keystone  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  organization.  They  decided  Wlllkle  was 
not  much  of  a  Republican  anyway,  a  feeling 
which  gradually  spread  among  Influential 
Republicans. 

Winkle's  political  career  came  to  an  abrupt 
close  in  the  Wisconsin  primaries  of  1944.  a 
State  in  which  Eaton  had  numerous  friends 
engaged  In  the  business  (and  politics)  of 
utilities,  iron  ore  and  shipping.  Wlllkle  ran 
last  in  a  fieid  of  six. 

The  disappointments  of  Robert  A.  Taft, 
a  perennial  President  aspirant,  clinched  the 
rule  that  no  serious  Eaton  adversaries  ever 
become  President.  Taft,  who  had  told  Eaton 
his  application  to  enter  a  competitive  bid  for 
the  $12  million  Cincinnati  Union  Terminal 
l)ond  Issue  was  "preposterous,"  twice  came 
so  close  to  the  GOP  nomination  he  could 
taste  It.  Each  time  a  small  windfall  of  dele- 
gates could  have  put  him  over,  but  he  found 
the  Eaton  Influence  carefully  marshaled 
against  him.  and  there  were  no  windfalls. 

This  record  svirely  jeopardizes  Eaton's 
amateur  status  in  the  field  of  politics.  It 
suggests  the  Eaton  objectives  of  peace  and 
compostu-e  are  in  the  realm  of  the  possible, 
and  this  raises  the  next  question:  What  are 
the  Eaton  motives? 

The  motives  in  typical  Eaton  operations 
are  apt  to  be  a  deft  combination  of  public 
and  private  Interests.  In  1952.  Eaton  financ- 
ing enabled  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  em- 
ployees to  outbid  the  Taft  family,  which  al- 
ready owned  one  of  the  city's  other  two 
papers,  in  a  probate  court  sale  of  the  En- 
quirer. Eaton's  Portsmouth  Steel  Corp., 
which  put  up  the  $7,600,000  purchase  price, 
made  $250,000  as  a  fee  for  Eaton's  time  in 
less  than  4  months.  Eaton's  time  also 
covered  arrangements  for  common  stock  fi- 
nancing of  the  EInquirer  and  the  sale  of  En- 
quirer debentures  to  the  public.     The  pro- 


ceeds paid  off  the  $7,600,000  purchase  price 
rfnd  the  $260,000  fee.  This  account  over- 
simplifies a  series  of  complex  transactions, 
but  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  results. 

Eaton,  when  asked,  explained  that  most 
businessmen  act  from  some  combination  of 
public  and  private  considerations  and  that 
the  money  involved  in  the  Enquirer  trans- 
action was  of  no  great  importarce.  Though 
modesty  well  becomes  Eaton,  this  is  not  an 
analytical  statement.  What  he  did  was  stop 
a  possible  newspaper  monopoly,  hand  a  news- 
paper to  its  employees,  defeat  an  old  enemy, 
-"  and  make  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Without  these  elements,  the  opportunity 
might  not  have  interested  him.  Certainly 
the  $250,000  was  just  one  factor. 

"Whafs  money?"  asks  Eaton.  "A  man 
can  wear  only  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time." 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  assessing 
Eaton's  present  operations,  to  become  so 
engrossed  looking  for  private  motives  as  to 
lose  sight  of  his  public  ones.  As  the  con- 
trolling figure  in  iron  ore,  coal,  steel,  lake 
shipping  and  railroad  companies,  Eaton 
would  surely  face  a  period  of  readjustment 
for  his  enterprises  were  the  cold  war  and  the 
armaments  race  suddenly  to  cease,  as  he 
advocates.  He  also  knows,  though,  that  he 
would  lose  everything  permanently  in  a  hot 
war  and  that  cold  war  and  armaments  are 
heading  straight  for  a  hot  war.  Beyond 
this,  any  fair  appraisal  must  grant  him  the 
altruism  of  worrying  about  the  fate  of 
others  in  such  a  world. 

Eaton  has  had  a  hard,  firsthand  look  at 
the  Soviet  Union  (200  miU'cn  people),  a 
distant  look  at  Red  China  (6C0  miUion  peo- 
ple), and  has  been  heard  to  say.  "If  InstaU- 
ment  buying  is  ever  Introduced — and  my 
hunch  is  that  it  will  come  eventually — the 
increase  in  demand  for  consiuner  products 
will  create  a  mass  market  well  worth  Ameri- 
can attention." 

Coming  from  a  man  with  substantial  In- 
terests in  the  steel,  electrical  utUities,  rub- 
ber, paint,  oU  refining  and  chemical  indus- 
tries, this  means  business — more  business, 
Eaton  beUeves,  than  American  and  Cana- 
dian industry  will  ever  make  in  the  cold 
war  and  armaments.  It  means  business 
without  the  risks  of  death  and  total  de- 
struction now  being  taken. 

With  more  confidence  in  his  feUow 
industrialists  than  most  other  observers  can 
summon  up.  Eaton  stated  the  case  to 
Khrushchev:  "I  told  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
anyone  who  pictured  the  American  busi- 
nessman as  encoxu-aging  war  preparation  in 
order  to  sell  more  iron  ore,  coal,  and  steel 
misunderstood  the  United  States.  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  we  ought  to  reach 
friendship  and  understanding,  and  that  we 
should  trade  with  each  other." 

It  can  be  positively  asserted  that  Eaton 
did  not  negotiate,  begin  to  negotiate,  or  even 
suggest  to  Khrushchev  or  any  other  Russian 
official  any  transaction  which  might  benefit 
the  Eaton  enterprises  in  any  specific  way 
He  didnt  have  to. 

If  his  efforts  enjoy  even  limited  success 
in  opening  up  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  big  foot  in 
the  door  everybody  will  suddenly  see  will  be 
Eaton's.  Powerful  and  well-motivated  allies 
have  a  way  of  appearing  from  unexpected 
quarters  In  every  Eaton  operation.  If  this 
was  among  the  things  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  in  his  talks  with  the  Russian  leaders, 
it  underlines  rather  than  denies  Eaton's  be- 
lief that  trade  with  Russia  would  benefit  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  that  the  fate 
of  humanity  may  well  rest  on  which  way 
this  decision  goes. 

The  lesser  private  motives  detectable  In 
any  study  of  the  Eaton  career  can  be  very 
easily  exaggerated.  He  has  in  his  time  been 
harried  by  New  York  banks,  politicians, 
newspapers,  law  firms.  State  Department  em- 
bargoes on  trade  and  travel,  and  congres- 
sional committees.    From  them  he's  taken 
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an  unusual  amount  of  punishment — he's 
been  Investigated,  subjected  to  surveillance, 
sold  out,  libeled,  threatened  with  contempt 
proceedings,  boxed  and  sandbagged  with  legal 
doctunents  and  court  orders.  He  has  scores 
to  pay  off,  and  he's  Just  the  man  to  do  it, 
provided  the  retributions  can  be  arranged 
pursuant  to  bigger  operations  aimed  at  larger 
considerations.  Many  an  Eaton  sortie  has 
dldeswlped  an  eye  or  a  tooth  from  some- 
body who  once  took  an  eye  or  a  tooth  from 
him.  but  no  Eaton  operation  has  ever  been 
wholly  devoted  to  this  Old  Testament  pas- 
time— with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last 
days  of  his  association  with  Henry  Kaiser. 
That  one  Eaton  fought  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  a  fight  ending  in  courtroom  victories 
for  Eaton  and  the  closing  of  Kaiser's  career 
as  manufacturer  of  Kalser-Prazer  automo- 
biles. The  Kaiser  lawyers,  it  is  worth  noting, 
were  the  New  York  firm  of  Willkie,  Owen, 
Otis  &  Bailey,  assisted  by  the  usual  corre- 
spondents, in  this  case  the  Baker  firm  in 
Cleveland  and  the  Taft  firm  in  Cincinnati. 
Eaton's  instrument  in  the  battle,  Otis  &  Co., 
Is  still  doing  business  as  a  private  bank. 

A  well-read  student  of  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, Eaton  loves  his  individual,  corporate, 
police,  and  political  enemies,  though  not 
with  a  love  that  surpasseth  understanding. 
He  is  always  willing  to  devote  time  to  the 
improvement  of  their  characters  through  ad- 
versity, but  only  incidentally  and  only  when 
they  get  in  the  way.  At  the  moment  Dulles 
and  his  State  Department  are  in  the  way. 
The  David-and-Gollath  aspect  of  this  en- 
counter pleases  rather  than  dismays  Eaton, 
but  he  isn't  much  interested  in  Goliath. 
He's  after  the  Philistines. 

There  is  something  of  the  stiffnecked 
prophet  in  the  Eaton  character.  In  Septem- 
ber 1958,  he  uttered  two  prophecies  to 
Khrushchev.  "I  ventured  to  suggest  that,  in 
due  course,  the  American  industrialist,  the 
American  labor  leader,  and  the  American 
farmer  would  demonstrate  that  they  agree 
with  me  on  friendship,  understanding,  and 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Meanwhile  I 
suggested  patience  and  forbearance  on  the 
Russian  part.  I  also  invited  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  watch  the  election  returns  carefully  in 
November  to  see  if  the  American  voters  did 
not  express  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
fresher  and  wiser  foreign  policies."  E?.ton 
was  surer  of  the  first  prophecy,  which  Ml- 
koyan's  visit  tends  to  confirm,  than  he  was 
of  the  second,  which  has  been  wholly  con- 
firmed. 

Any  estimate  of  Eaton's  prospects  for  peace 
in  the  world  and  composure  In  the  United 
States  must  begin  with  some  definition  of 
what  would  constitute  his  failure.  World 
war  m  wouU:  constitute  the  failvire,  but 
who's  going  to  Judge  it?  Short  of  this,  his 
prospects  seem  excellent  for  some  measure 
of  success.  Muddling  through  more  decades 
of  brinkmanship  with  the  successors  of 
Dulles  is  not  a  reasonable  alternative.  No 
two  great  powers  about  equally  balanced  in 
military  capability  and  mutual  official  hatred 
can  maintain  so  hostile  a  balance  for  long. 
No  great  powers  ever  have. 

Eaton  is  taking  his  case  to  the  productive 
people  of  the  world.  They  will  Judge  him 
and  it.  

Fob  Worij)  Pkace  and  the  CoicposxmE  of  the 
Untted  States 

(Here  are  Cyrus  S.  Eaton's  proposals  for  an 
American  foreign  and  domestic  policy  as 
outlined  to  John  Barden  for  the  Nation. — 
Editor.) 

foreion  polict 

1.  Dismiss  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulles:  "Mr.  Dulles  goes  gaily  on  gambling 
with  the  destiny  of  the  world  without  re- 
straint from  any  quarter.  He  evidently  is 
impervious  to  the  1958  election  returns, 
which  his  Inflammatory  activities  helped 
render  catastrophic  for  the  Republican  Party. 


He  blithely  coxirta  the  ultimate  world 
catastrophe  of  the  bomb  without  consulting 
even  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commlt- 
Xft." 

2.  Have  President  Elsenhower  visit  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Premier  Khrushchev  visit 
the  United  States:  "Mr.  Khrushchev  told  me 
he  would  like  to  see  for  himself  the  great 
cities,  industrial  companies,  railroads  and 
agrlcult\ire  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
With  America  spending  $50  billion  annually 
for  defense  and  the  fate  of  humanity  at 
stake,  surely  the  head  of  our  Government, 
with  his  fine  personality  and  his  infinite 
capacity  for  friendship,  can  afford  to  make 
an  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  his  Riis- 
slan  counterpart  on  the  Russians'  own 
groimd." 

3.  Recognize  Communist  China  and  admit 
her  to  the  United  Nations:  "We  have  elected 
to  Invite  the  enmity  of  the  600  million  Chi- 
nese on  the  mainland  and  have  substituted 
for  oiu*  old  friendship  with  that  proud  and 
powerful  nation  a  futile  alliance  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  an  exiled  'has  been'  whom 
we  have  installed  and  maintained  on  a 
neighboring  island  at  fantastic  expense  to 
the  American  taxpayer." 

4.  Strike  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union:  "CerUinly  the  risk 
in  such  a  treaty  is  fraught  with  far  less 
hazard  to  humanity  that  the  cold  or  a  hot 
war." 

5.  Halt  the  nuclear  arms  race:  "Present 
stockpiles  are  enough  to  put  to  death  every 
human  being  on  earth.  Any  day,  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  some  fool,  some  fanatic, 
even  some  fumbler  may  touch  off  the  ex- 
plosion  that  will  cause  the  holocaust." 

6.  Quit  meddling  In  the  affairs  of  other 
nations:  "The  newspapers  of  such  countries 
as  Denmark.  France,  Germany.  Austria,  and 
England  are  unanimously  critical  of  our 
policies.  Our  high  Government  officials  can 
no  longer  visit  the  republics  of  South 
America  without  inciting  riots.  In  Canada, 
our  near  neighbor  and  best  customer,  the 
latest  federal  election  was  won  by  the  party 
that  proclaimed  its  lack  of  warmth,  if  not 
its  dowiu-ight  hostility,  to  the  United 
States." 

7.  Bring  the  Influence  of  the  world's 
scientists  and  scholars  to  bear  on  their  gov- 
ernments in  the  interests  of  peace:  Since 
1955,  Eaton  has  been  host  or  sponsor  of  13 
"pugwash"  conferences  of  Intellectuals  work- 
ing in  a  variety  of  flelds  at  great  institutions 
throughout  the  world.  The  last,  composed 
of  80  nuclear  scientists  from  22  nations — 
the  largest  delegations  coming  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— met 
in  Vienna  last  September.  "These  confer- 
ences cannot  be  held  in  the  United  States." 
Eaton  declares.  "The  Chinese  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  and  the  Russians  could 
enter  only  by  subjecting  themselves  to 
humiliations  no  self-respecting  scientist  or 
scholar  would  suomit  to." 

DOMESTIC   POLICY 

1.  Abolish  the  secretive  practices  of  Amer- 
ican police  organizations  and  confine  them 
to  .legitimate  police  work:  "Blackmail"  is 
Eaton's  word  for  the  purpose  of  the  FBI 
dossiers  on  every  prominent  American  in  or 
out  of  Government,  not  to  mention  those 
of  city,  county,  state  and  other  Federal  po- 
lice including  congressional  committees. 
"There  are  no  secrets  in  the  industrial  or 
scientlflc  worlds.  Investigating  and  finger- 
printing, surveillance  and  wire  tapping,  es- 
pionage and  counterespionage — these  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  suspicion  which  is  one  of 
the  evils  that  plague  us.  I  am  Just  as  sure 
as  I  am  alive  that  one  of  these  days  there 
will  be  an  enormous  reaction  against  secret 
police  in  the  United  States." 

Eaton  cited  with  praise  Pred  J.  Cook's 
article  "The  FBI"  (Nation,  special  issue,  Oc- 


tober  18,  1968).  exposing  the  myth  at  that 
organization's  infallibility. 

a.  Forget  antl-communlsm  as  a  security 
measure:  "All  this  is  folly,"  says  Eaton.  "We 
are  the  only  major  Nation  that  doesn't  have 
a  single  Socialist  in  its  national  legislature, 
the  only  Nation  without  a  large  parliamen- 
tary representation  of  people  who  believe  in 
Government  ownership  of  everything.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  police  and  politicians  whose 
careers  are  based  on  the  lunatic  belief  that 
the  American  people  are  so  stupid  as  to 
embrace  communism  unknowingly.  0\u 
proper  posture  is  not  anticommunism,  but 
enlightened  capitalism." 

3.  Establish  a  warmer  understanding  be- 
tween capital  and  labor:  "In  every  impor- 
tant industry  in  the  United  States  there 
should  be  a  meeting  at  least  once  a  month 
between  top  management  and  labor  leaders 
to  discuss  their  mutual  problems  In  a 
friendly  spirit.  Wisdom  and  restraint  are 
required  on  both  sides.  The  busineas  lead- 
ers responsible  for  putting  right-to-work 
legislation  on  the  ticket  last  year  hopefully 
learned  some  lessons  from  the  defeat  not 
only  of  this  phony  measure,  but  also  of  the 
candidates  who  went  down  with  It." 

4.  Strengthen  our  banking  system:  "In 
the  financial  panics  of  1907.  1914,  1921.  and 
the  depression  which  began  in  1929.  the 
banks  fell  over  one  another  to  see  which 
could  sell  out  their  customers  fastest  in  an 
effort  to  keep  liquid.  I  am  not  saying  there 
would  have  been  no  1929  readjustment  if 
our  banking  system  had  been  stronger,  but 
I  firmly  believe  we  could  have  avoided  the 
depths  to  which  the  combination  of  weak 
b.mks  and  our  own  emotionalism  carried  us. 
We  need  larger,  more  powerful  banks,  estab- 
lished regionally  and  competitively." 

8.  Find  new  leadership  toward  an  en- 
lightened capitalism:  "With  all  due  credit 
to  the  politician,  who  must  be  elected,  and 
to  the  editor,  who  cannot  get  too  far  ahead 
of  his  constituency.  I  think  we  must  look 
beyond  these  old  sources  of  leadership.  I 
nominate  the  industrialist,  the  labor  leader, 
and  the  farmer  as  representing  the  indis- 
pensable elements  of  dynamic  capitalism. 
Let  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  and  the 
scholar  add  their  best  thinking,  and  I  know 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  new  era  of  en- 
lightened capitalism  that  will  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  entire  world." 
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STABILIZATION  OP  THE  DOMESTIC 
OIL  AND  COAL  INDUSTRIES 
THROUGH  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  on  S.  1157.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  eloquently  presented  the 
reasons,  based  on  the  national  defense 
for  legislation  that  looks  to  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  the  domestic  oil  and  coal  indus- 
tries through  import  quotas. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
shown  how  oil  imports  have  increased 
even  In  the  face  of  the  President's  re- 
strictive orders.  To  his  figures  may  I 
add  one  more:  Imports  of  residual  fuel 
are  now  equal  to  41  million  tons  of  coal 
annually.  And  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  limit  imports  of  residual 
fuel  to  10  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
petroleum  demand. 

In  Joining  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
in  sponsorship  of  this  bill,  may  I  very 
briefly  point  out  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  my  State  of  Utah. 

As  far  as  development  ts  concerned. 
oil  and  coal  in  Utah  are  at  opposite  ends 


of  the  scale:  Coal  is  an  old  and  impor- 
tant industry  that  is  declining — oil  is  a 
very  new  industry  that  is  just  entering 
the  phase  of  large  scale  production. 
Utah  is  underlaid  with  billions  of  tons 
of  good  bituminous  coal,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  America's  industrial  needs  for  a 
century  and  more. 

However,  mechanization  plus  comF>e- 
tition  with  other  fuels  have  brought 
unemployment  and  economic  distress  to 
coal-producing  areas  throughout  the 
country.  Unless  a  way  can  be  found 
to  provide  the  coal  industry  a  fair  share 
of  the  Nation's  industrial  business,  we 
must  lace  the  closing  of  many  more 
mines  and  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tems dependent  upon  them.  A  mine 
once  closed  is  difficult — often  impossi- 
ble— to  reopen.  I  do  not  need  to  detail 
what  this  would  mean  in  a  national 
emergency. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  refer  to  a  speech  made 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Utah  State 
Legislature  by  Representative  Frank  C. 
Memmott.  of  Carbon  County,  one  of 
Utah's  great  coal-producing  areas. 

Representative  Memmott.  a  young  man 
serving  his  first  term  in  the  legislature, 
has  made  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
problems  facing  not  only  his  county,  but 
the  coal-mining  industry  of  the  Nation 
as  well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  newspaper  account  of  Mr.  Mem- 
mott's  speech  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cakbon   Lecislatox   Points   Up   Coal  Prob- 
lems   IN    iNTROOnCTORT   ADDRESS 

When  the  33d  Utah  Legislature  convened 
Monday,  each  representative  was  given  a  3- 
mlnute  period  of  time  in  which  to  make 
known  the  needs  of  his  particular  locality. 
Frank  C.  Memmott.  representative  from 
Carbon  County's  First  District,  very  emphati- 
cally and  concisely  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  the  principal  problem  con- 
fronting Carbon  County. 

Following  is  the  address  delivered  by  Blr. 
Memmott : 

"Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  legislators,  I  rep- 
resent District  1  of  Carbon  County  which  is 
cosmopolitan  in  population  and  culture. 
Better  than  50  percent  of  the  population  is 
bilingual.  Although  we  have  several  prob- 
lems. I  am  only  going  to  elaborate  and  draw 
to  your  attention  the  major  one  as  the 
others  will  be  Irrelevant  IX  this  one  is  not 
solved. 

"Unemployment  in  the  coal  Industry,  due 
to  automation  and  a  diminishing  market,  is 
our  major  problem.  Mechanization  we  are 
willing  to  accept  because  this  Is  progress 
which  ennb'.es  the  coal  industry  to  have  the 
highest  industrial  wage  in  America  and  at 
the  same  time  be  competitive  with  other 
fuels  where  transportation  costs  do  not 
restrict  our  competing. 

"Last  week  I  checked  with  o\ir  local  school 
board  and  found  that  the  only  item  which 
was  less  in  cost  than  the  preceding  year  was 
the  purchase  of  coal.  In  fact,  the  price  of 
a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mine  tipple  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  it  was  10  years  ago. 

"Worldwide  we  are  competitive.  In  fact, 
the  American  coal  industry  can  place  a  ton 
of  coal  in  Europe  cheaper  than  they  can  pro- 
duce it.  I  have  recently  returned  from  an 
area  in  West  Virginia  where  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  production  is  being  ex- 
ported to  that  market.    I  doubt  if  the  same 


can  be  said  with  regard  to  cost  about  any 
other  American  commodity. 

"Diiring  1957  total  wage  and  salary  dis- 
bursements for  the  coal  industry  in  the  State 
of  Utah  was  $19  million,  or  21  percent  of  ail 
mtninsr.  Crude  petroleum  and  natiiral  gas 
was  111  million. 

"The  $19  million  paid  the  miners  of  Carbon 
County  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
economy  of  Utah  and  is  diminishing  due  to 
the  type  of  competition  the  coal  industry  is 
allowed  to  receive  from  oil  and  gas.  Tax- 
wise  the  coal  industry  receives  10  percent 
depletion,  oil  and  gas  27V2  percent. 

"We  are  aware  that  although  coal  may  be 
a  better  type  of  heat,  the  convenience  factor 
gives  our  competition  the  favored  role  in 
home  heating.  Therefore,  our  only  chance 
for  survival  is  to  receive  our  share  of  the  in- 
dustrial business,  and  this  does  not  mean  to 
call  on  the  coal  Industry  only  in  times  of 
emergency.  If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  the 
coal  industry  will  not  be  in  business  to  meet 
these  demands.  A  coal  mine  takes  years  to 
develop  and  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  as 
an  oil  or  gas  well  may  be.  The  mine  must 
be  maintained  and  be  a  living  operation  or 
the  mine  Itself  may  be  lost.  The  men  who 
produce  coal  today  are  technicians  of  the 
highest  degree  trained  in  operating  machines, 
which  involves  an  initial  investment  as  high 
as  $130  thousand  for  one  machine.  These 
miners  are  trained  in  the  fields  of  electricity, 
hydraulics,  and  mechanics.  To  be  trained  in 
production  and  methods  Is  a  transition  of 
many  years  and  is  only  acquired  by  the  prac- 
tice and  experience  of  the  coal  mine  itself. 
"My  question  is,  Can  Utah  afford  to  allow 
this  industry,  which  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Utah  in  the  past  and  wlU  be 
needed  in  the  future,  to  fall  out  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure  during  this  transition  pe- 
riod? Since  I  am  limited  to  3  minutes.  I  have 
only  given  you  an  outline  of  the  problem. 
But  during  the  33d  legislature  I  expect  to 
acquaint  you  as  legislators  and  the  people  of 
Utah  with  our  problem. 

"If  it  is  possible  during  our  busy  schedule 
to  visit  a  coal  mine.  I  will  personally  arrange 
a  visit  to  the  area,  and  those  who  are  willing, 
an  underground  tour,  which  will  serve  to 
give  you  a  better  perspective  of  this  complex 
situation." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  imp)ort  quota  ap- 
proach will  prove  to  be  the  needed  sta- 
bilizing influence  for  both  the  oil  and 
coal  industries.  As  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out.  protection  of  an  adequate 
domestic  supply  of  energy  is  absolutely 
essential  to  national  security,  and  the 
subject  must  receive  the  most  careful 
study.  It  is  my  hope  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
contribution  in  this  vital  field. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  should  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  that  the  administration 
has  not  been  undiligent  on  the  whole 
question  of  oil  imports.  The  voluntary 
quota  system  expires  on  the  28th  of  this 
month.  The  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Management  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings.  He  will  end  the  hearings, 
reach  a  conclusion,  and  then  make  his 
recommendations  to  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee. The  Cabinet  Committee,  in 
turn,  will  make  further  recommenda- 
tions. I  apprehend,  therefore,  that 
within  the  next  week  we  will  know  a 
good  deal  more  about  this  matter.  I 
think  it  is  very  much  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
lUiupis. 


THE  PLIGHT  FROM  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  article  en- 
titled "How  To  Spur  Economic  Growth — 
Investors  Reported  Leery  of  Inflation  tis 
Treasury  Finds  Bonds  Hard  To  Sell," 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  recent  date.  This  is  a  very  serious 
discussion  of  a  highly  important  sub- 
ject. It  shows  that  investors  are  be- 
coming increasingly  worried  about  what 
the  Democratic  Party,  with  its  over- 
whelming control  of  Congress,  might  do 
to  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  United 
States. 

The  arti(;le  points  out,  further,  that 
unemployment  has  not  been  materially 
reduced,  largely  because  of  the  failure 
of  heavy  industry  to  make  a  recovery. 
This,  in  turn,  is  partly  due  to  uncertainty 
about  interest  rates  on  borrowings;  to 
the  threatening  rise  in  labor  costs;  and 
so  forth.  B3cause  of  its  importance,  I 
ack  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Law- 
rence's article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Spur  Economic  Growth — Investors 
Reported  Leert  of  Inflation  as  Treasttrt 
Finds  Bonds  Hard  To  Sell 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Lots  of  Members  of  Congress  are  making 
speeches  these  days  to  the  wrong  audience. 

Many  of  the  Democrats,  and  even  some 
Republicans,  are  deriding  a  balanced  budget 
and  talking  about  growth  through  bigg^ 
and  bigger  spending  by  Government.  But 
this  time  the  politicians  are  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree — they  may  be  convincing  those 
of  their  constituents  who  think  they  are 
going  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  bigger 
spending,  but  It  is  the  Investors  who  remain 
unconvinced  and  are  scared.  For  the 
Treasury  is  up  against  a  crisis  in  refimdlng 
its  maturing  bonds.  Investors  are  seeking 
refuge  in  the  stock  market,  which  is  record- 
ing new  high  marks. 

Ever  since  the  election  last  November.  In- 
vestors have  been  growing  increasingly  wor- 
ried about  what  the  Dsmocratlc  Party,  with 
its  overwhelming  control  of  Congress,  might 
do  to  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  many  industrial  leaders  have 
held  up  their  expansion  plans.  Unemploy- 
ment has  not  been  materially  reduced,  largely 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  heavy-goods  In- 
dustries to  come  back.  This  is  in  part  due 
to  the  uncertainty  about  interest  rates  on 
borrowings  and  to  the  threatening  rise  in 
labor  costs.  For.  while  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  pious  talk  about  proposed  legislation  to 
check  abuses  in  the  labor  field,  not  much  of 
anything  is  really  going  to  be  done  by  a 
labor-controlled  Congress  to  remove  the 
monopoly  power  from  the  national  unions. 

The  outlook  for  the  heavy-goods  industries 
Is  clouded  when  It  should  be  booming. 
Psychological  factors  are  holding  up  the  ful- 
fillment of  many  plans  for  plant  expansion 
that  were  completed  months  ago.  This  is 
the  growth  that  should  be  encouraged  In- 
stead of  discouraged. 

Congress  has  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  crisis.  Many  of  its  so-called  liberals 
think  the  answer  lies  in  bigger  and  bigger 
deficits  and  that  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
the  budget  is  balanced.  But  the  speeches 
along  that  line  from  Capitol  Hill  are  scaring 
the  Investors  away  from  bonds  and  fixed- 
interest  securities. 
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While  some  of  the  speeches  In  Congress 
make  headlines  that  can  mislead  millions 
of  voters — so  many  of  whom  are  partlsanly 
Inclined  anyhow — the  investors  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  be  influenced  by  anything  except 
sound  economics  and  solid  facts.  Here,  for 
example,  is  an  extract  from  the  February  14 
newsletter  of  the  Whaley-Eaton  Service,  a 
nonpolitical  weekly  published  In  Washing- 
ton for  many  years  and  read  regularly  by  the 
▼ery  men  who  handle  funds  In  the  financial 
and  business  Institutions  of  the  country: 
"The  flight  from  Government  bonds  is 
1  more  ominous  than  most  Washington  offi- 
cials care  to  admit  publicly.  Several  recent 
Treatury  financing  operations  have  failed 
badly.  As  a  result,  the  Treasury  is  being 
forced  to  rxin  faster  and  faster  merely  to  keep 
up  with  its  maturities.  The  fact  is  that  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  operating 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

"The  effect  of  all  this  seems  utterly  lost  on 
advocates  of  dynamic  new  spending  programs 
to  speed  business  expansion,  eliminate  un- 
employment. The  Treasury  cannot  spend 
more  money  than  its  gets  through  taxes  and 
Government  security  issues.  Yet  profes- 
sional and  naive  investors  both  now  distrust 
the  latter.  This  means  recourse  to  financing 
througih  the  banks,  which  Increases  nioney 
supply  and  Is  directly  inflationary.   •    •   • 

"As  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Martin  puts 
It:  'Investors  cannot  be  induced  to  purchase 
fixed-income  securties  If  they  fear  a  steady 
erosion  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar.* Yet  this  is  precisely  what  they  do 
fear. 

"Restoration  of  faith  In  the  dollar  requires 
facing  up  to  the  Treasury's  dilemma.  But 
that  is  something  Congress  seems  unpre- 
pared to  do." 

Another  penetrating  comment  comes  from 
Aubrey  Lanston,  head  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  firms  in  New  York  that  deal  in  Gov- 
ernment securities.  In  a  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  Kansas  City  Society  of  Financial 
Analysts,  Idr.  Lanston  said: 

"I  think  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  a 
close  Interaction  has  slowly  but  persistently 
developed  between  what  goes  on  In  the  Gov- 
ernment security  market  and  what  goes  on 
in  Congress  regarding  proposed  and  actual 
Federal  spending  and  In  the  budget. 

"Altogether,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the 
Treasury  has  quite  a  Job  on  its  hands.  It  is 
going  to  be  difficult  indeed  for  It  to  do  much 
financing  outside  of  the  banks.  Such  a  pros- 
pect carries  with  it  the  usual  Inflationary 
connotations.  Therefore,  if  Congress  elects 
to  spend  money  over  and  above  the  $77  bil- 
lion proposed  by  the  President — for  whatever 
purposes — the  future  inflationary  potential 
will  be  enlarged. 

"I  hope  that  we  will  find  that  Congress  la 
fully  aware  of  what  is  needed.  I  hope  that 
we  will  find  that  there  are  enough  people  In 
this  country  who  care  enough  about  what 
happens  to  it  to  scream  the  house  down  from 
here  on,  so  that  Congress  will  not  be  tempted 
to  be  lax  in  its  No.  1  duty.  This  is  to  repair 
the  condition  of  the  Government's  finances 
and  to  make  clear  that  the  credit  of  the 
Treasviry  will  be  maintained — by  promoting 
a  stable  currency." 

These  quotations  are  typical  of  what  finan- 
cial men  everywhere  are  saying.  They  have 
been  frightened  by  Congress  and  by  the 
speeches  which  seem  to  argue  that  two  and 
two  can  make  five  any  time  the  Government 
sJaysso. 


CHANNEL  DEEPENING  PROJECTS  RE- 
LATING TO  ST.  lawre;nce  sea- 
way 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
mother  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
budget  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower 
is  not  sacrosanct  is  that  he  utterly  failed 
tD  include  funds  necessary  for  channel 


deepening  projects  necessary  to  accom- 
modate 27-foot  draft  vessels  following 
the  opening  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

I  support  and  intend  to  work  actively 
to  have  money  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  Great  Lakes  harbor-deep- 
ening projects. 

As  a  Senator  representing,  in  part,  all 
of  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  I  consider  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  Congress  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  corps,  through  its 
board,  following  a  thorough  study  and 
survey,  recommended  including  channel- 
deepening  projects  for  Ashtabula  Harbor. 
Cleveland  Harbor,  and  Lorain  Harbor  in 
our  State,  and,  in  addition,  Marquette 
Harbor,  Presque  Isle  Harbor,  and  Buffalo 
Harbor  in  neighboring  States.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  projects,  which  are  of 
course  essential,  is  $27  million. 

In  addition,  I  find  that  there  is  now  in 
process  of  being  transmitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  a  channel-deepening 
project  for  (a)  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  its 
neighbor  city  of  Superior,  Wis.,  and  (b) 
Ashland  Harbor,  Wis.,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4  million. 

Furthermore,  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  approved 
channel-deepening  projects  for  San- 
dusky and  Toledo  Harbors.  I  actively 
support  both  these  projects,  and  will 
work  and  vote  to  have  this  legislation 
passed  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  end.  our  taxpayers  will  be  amply 
reimbursed  for  these  additional  expendi- 
tures. The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  when 
it  is  in  complete  operation,  will  result  in 
all  of  northern  Ohio  becoming  a  great 
community  workshop.  After  these  chan- 
nels have  been  deepened,  four  of  five  of 
all  ocean-going  freighters  may  tie  up  at 
these  ports,  which  presently  accommo- 
date 14-foot  draft  vessels,  which  are  the 
only  ones  heretofore  able  to  go  through 
the  WeUand  Canal. 

We  want  the  commerce  of  the  world  to 
come  to  our  ports,  and  the  farm  produce 
and  steel  and  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  Middle  West  to  be  shipped 
more  quickly  and  more  economically  to 
European  and  north  African  ports. 

The  lower  freight  costs  and  quicker 
transportation  methods  will  result  in 
better  prices  for  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  for  manufactured  products, 
machinery,  oil,  coal,  and  lumber  which 
will  be  shipped  from  our  lake  ports.  In- 
ternational trade  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  President  Eisenhower  was  ill-ad- 
vised/when he  failed  to  include  these 
esseiitial  expenditures  In  his  budget. 

I  may  add  that  the  favorable  recom- 
mendation of  each  of  these  projects  by 
the  Nation's  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
based  upon  detailed  findings  in  each  in- 
stance with  respect  to  the  anticipated 
long-term  benefits  of  each  project. 

In  every  case,  the  increased  revenue 
and  related  economic  betterment  in 
Ohio  and  throughout  all  of  the  States 
having  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
even  neighbor  States,  such  as  Kentucky, 
will  more  than  offset  the  amortized  cost 
of  deepening  these  channels. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  Is  It  my  In- 
tention to  press  my  views  to  the  chair- 


man and  members  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  but  I  intend  to  speak 
on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  importance  to  every 
workingman  and  workingwoman  in  Ohio, 
whether  they  live  on  our  farms  or  in  our 
cities.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  Nation. 

We  must  not  place  a  balanced  bud  ret 
over  national  security,  nor  over  national 
prosperity   and   national  necessity. 


USE  OP  RUSSIAN  IMPORTED  EQUIP- 
MENT IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  I  made  on 
Monday  of  this  week  concerning  the 
importation  of  certain  school  laboratory 
equipment  of  high  quality  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  can  be  sold  for  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can products,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Russia's  Newest 
Trade  Weapon,"  published  in  Business 
Week  of  Januaiy  24.  1959.  I  think  the 
article  will  be  of  great  Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russu's  Newest  Trade  Weapon — Samples  or 
School  Lab  Ecvipment  Aaz  ExcrriMO  US. 
Makuis  and  Customers — QuALrrr  Is  So 
Good  and  Peicis  So  Low 

Following  a  pattern  laid  down  In  alum- 
inum and  bcii2:'ne.  th;  Soviet  Government's 
next  invasion  of  the  U.S.  market  will  come  la 
the  school  laboratory  equipment  market. 
That  seemed  clear  this  week  as  the  first 
sample  lot  of  26  Items  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  offer,  deUvery  of  the 
itenu,  f.o.b.  New  York,  at  an  average  price 
only  one-fifth  of  prevailing  prices  fur  com- 
parable United  States  made  Items. 

In  the  opinion  of  educators  who  viewed 
the  sample  Soviet  items,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  quality  of  merchandise  up  for  sale. 
'They  are."  as  one  expert  put  it  "XantasUcaUy 
good." 

"It  would  be  impossible."  according  to  one 
MIT  scientist  who  carefully  inspected  the 
numerous  spectrometers,  microscopes,  navi- 
gation instruction  equipment,  rotators,  and 
tlie  like,  "to  hope  to  buy  anything  of  similar 
quality  made  domestically  for  six  times  the 
price.  They're  offering  a  top-grade  spectrom- 
eter lor  $53.  fob.  New  York,  Including 
tariff,"  he  points  out.  'That's  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  the  cheapest  spectrometer 
on  the  U.S.  market  today.  And  the  Russian 
equipment  is  good  enough  for  a  number  of 
industrial  uses,  too." 

CKOWINO     MAKKET 

The  first  shipment  to  be  sold  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Enling  Corp.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  will  be  valued  at  $45,000.  TTils  will 
bring  in  300  to  500  of  each  of  12  different 
pieces  of  equipment. 

The  total  U.S.  market  for  school  lab  equip- 
ment is  currently  about  $6  million  a  year. 
But  with  the  new  Pederal  bill  for  education, 
some  experts  think  the  total  sales  potential 
In  the  United  States  could  run  many  times 
higher  in   the   years  Just  ahead. 

AMERICAN     WORRIES 

Reaction  of  VS.  school  lab  equipment 
makers  to  the  latest  Rusflan  move  is  a  mix- 
ture of  anger  and  frank  incredulity.  In  an 
Indxistry  dominated  by  two  manufacturers — 
Central  Scientific  Co.  and  W.  M.  Welch  Scien- 
tific Co.,  both  of  Chicago — ^most  companies 
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/  admit  they  can't  hope  to  fight  back  against 
price  cuts  of  this  magnitude. 

Disturbed  as  they  are  over  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  stunning  blow  to  their  business 
outlook,  however,  they're  banking  on  the  be- 
lief that  this  is  Just  another  step  in  a  larger 
Soviet  plan  to  unbalance  first  one  and  then 
another  section  cf  the  U.S.  business  com- 
munity. 

"Maybe,"  a  manufacturer  of  microscopes 
EURgests  hojjefully,  "theyll  shift  their  in- 
terest to  somebody  else  soon." 

In  the  past,  this  has  been  the  pattern — a 
large  supply  of  Soviet  merchandise  would 
suddenly  appear  on  the  market,  then  as  sud- 
denly dry  up. 

Ofllctal  Washington  is  even  more  uncon- 
cerned about  the  latest  Soviet  economic 
maneuver.  The  average  duty  on  scientific 
educational  materials  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Iron  Curtain  countries 
is  about  42  percent,  they  point  out.  This 
is  about  as  high  a  tariff  bracket  ak  you  can 
find  on  any  legal  Russian-made  Item 
brought  into  the  States.  And  It  should  be 
enough  to  protect  the  U.S.  manufacturer, 
officials  say. 

MASS    production 

Why  this  may  not  be  the  case — and  why 
the  Russians  apparently  feel  they  are  now  in 
a  position  to  export  quality-grade  equipment 
of  this  type — is  a  question  that  Interests  In- 
dustry representatives  who  have  seen  the 
sample  items. 

One  logical  answer  is  supplied  by  Paul  D. 
Grlndle.  president  of  the  Ealing  Corp.  Print 
order  numbers  on  the  instruction  books  ac- 
companying some  of  the  instruments,  he 
says.  Indicate  that,  comoarec)  with  ou.s.  the 
Soviet  tchool  lab  Instrum^t  industry  is 
huge. 

Science  education  was  one  of  the  an-  - 
nounced  goals  of  US.S  R.  leaders,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  the  postwar  Russian 
economy  was  tooled  up  to  supply.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Soviet-produced  equipment  is  the 
only  equipment  of  its  kind  being  mass- 
manufactured  anjrwhere  in  the  world  today. 

MORE   TO  COME 

The  economics  of  mass-manufacturing  any 
standard  Item  are  well  known.  Having 
amortized  engineering  and  development 
costs,  the  Soviet  production  machine  has  un- 
doubtedly reached  a  point  at  which  it  costs 
hardly  more  than  the  price  of  materials  to  ex- 
tend production  of  scientific  lab  equipment 
a  few  hundred  thousand  items  more. 

This  puts  the  U.S.S.R.  in  a  position  to  sell 
its  runoff  in  world  markets  on  a  cutrate 
basis.  On  the  basis  of  reports  coming  out 
of  Russia,  the  same  overrun  may  occur 
sometime  soon  in  other  things  from  com- 
munications equipment  to  high-speed 
cameras.  Orindle  himself  brought  back  a 
suitcase  full  of  catalogs  of  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

MAKING   CONTACT 

How  this  narticular  deal  came  about  is  a 
story  of  startling  simplicity.  Ealing's  Presi- 
dent Orindle  happened  to  notice  a  picture  on 
the  cover  of  the  U.S.  Physical  Society's 
Physics  Today  showing  a  Russian  physics 
teacher  at  work  in  his  classroom.  On  the 
table  top  in  front  of  the  teacher  was  an 
array  of  lab  equipment  that  would  be  un- 
usual in  a  typical  U.S.  physics  classroom. 

Grlndle  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce about  the  legality  of  Importing  sample 
lots  of  this  equipment  and  found  that  it 
was  completely  within  the  law.  He  inquired 
about  the  equipment  at  the  Russian  Embassy 
in  Washington  and  was  promptly  referred  to 
Amtorg — the  Soviet  trade  corporation  in  New 
York.  Amtorg  suggested  a  note  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  Moscow.  This  was 
answered  by  an  encouraging  letter  and  a  list 
of  96  laboratory  equipment  items  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  willing  to  sell,  with 
estimated  sales  pricea. 


MISSIOW   TO    MOSCOW 

Orindle  then  decided  to  go  to  Moscow  to 
look  over  this  bonanza  for  himself.  He 
found  a  well-organized  sales  setup,  prepared 
to  handle  his  requests.  Proper  Ministry  of 
Trade  officials  were  available  for  discussions. 
Raznoexport.  the  Russian  agency  charged 
with  handling  Soviet  consumer  products, 
permitted  him  to  examine  any  of  its  sales 
products. 

Almost  as  startling  as  this  organization 
and  planning  Is  the  significance  of  the 
quality  of  the  Soviet  lab  equipment.  Uni- 
versity professors,  looking  at  the  equipment, 
are  fiabbergastcd  at  Its  educational  implica- 
tions. The  Soviets  seem  to  have  planned  It 
for  use  in  classrooms  up  to  the  11th  grade 
level.  In  the  United  States  It  would  be 
adequate  in  classrooms  up  to  and  Including 
the  first  year  of  college. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  instruments  were  ob- 
viously designed  by  i>eople  who  understand 
and  care  about  science  education.  "The 
most  awful  part  about  what  we  saw."  says 
one  professor,  "is  how  embarrassingly  good 
it  U." 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OP  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIREL  Mr.  President, 
early  this  month  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Barron's  magazine  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  activities  and  procedures 
of  the  Small  B'osiness  Administration. 
Subsequently,  editorials  of  similar  tone 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  and  the 
editorials  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Barron's  magazine.  Feb.  2,  1959] 

East    Mark — A    Hard    Look    at    the    Small 
Business  Administration 

(By  the  staff  of  Barron's) 

Washington. — For  more  than  5  years,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  operating 
through  15  regional  and  26  branch  offices 
throughout  the  country,  has  been  doing  a 
brisk  business  in  lending  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  number  of  loans  which  it  has 
granted  now  approaches  15.000;  the  sums 
outstanding  exceed  $200  million.  By  any 
standard,  SBA's  loan  transactions  have  be- 
come big  business. 

Despite  the  size  of  Its  financial  operations, 
however,  scant  attention  has  been  paid  to 
either  the  philosophy  or  methods  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Yet  a  num- 
ber of  facts  Indicate  that  a  hard  look  is  long 
overdue.  For  one  thing,  the  agency's  own 
figures  on  delinquencies  and  loans  in  process 
of  liquidation  are  startllngly  high.  What's 
more,  a  rep>ort  released  last  spring  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  suggests  strongly 
that  the  SBA  has  been  lax  in  making  and 
protecting  its  commitments. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  was 
created  in  1953  after  the  Government  finally 
had  closed  the  books  on  the  thoroughly  dis- 
credited Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. The  new  agency  was  set  up  to  give  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  small  concerns  (generally 
defined  as  those  with  assets  of  less  than  $1 
million);  help  them  to  obtain  Government 
contracts;  and  make  loans  to  those  unable 
to  borrow  from  commercial  banks.  A  re- 
volving fund  of  $50  million  was  set  up  for 
the  latter  purpose. 

The  act  which  originally  established  SBA 
called  for  It  to  go  out  of  business  in  1955. 
However,  Its  political  appeal  proved  too 
strong.     As  a  result,  Congress,  with  admin- 


istration support,  renewed  its  lease  on  life, 
and  authorized  more  money.  As  of  January 
1,  1958,  a  total  of  $320  million  had  been 
approved.  Last  year,  moreover,  the  85th 
Congress,  in  a  burst  of  generosity,  voted  the 
agency  another  $200  million  and  gave  it  per- 
manent status.  The  1960  budget  provides 
an  equal  amount  for  SBA,  making  some  $700 
million  in  all. 

In  order  to  distribute  this  largesse,  the 
staff  of  SBA  has  been  processing  loans  ener- 
getically. During  the  first  6  months  of  1958, 
it  went  through  some  4,700  loan  applications, 
granting  more  than  half.  Branch  and  re- 
gional offices,  it  should  be  noted,  can  approve 
many  kinds  of  loans  on  their  own  authority: 
their  power  to  reject  applications,  however,  is 
limited.  Thus,  an  applicant  who  has  been 
refused  may  ask  for  reconsideration  and  have 
his  request  forwarded  direct  to  Washington. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  total  of 
loans  outstanding  has  soared.  From  $42 
million  on  June  30.  1956.  it  had  more  than 
quadrupled,  to  $183.3  million,  by  mld-1958. 
The  present  official  estimate  of  $200  million 
on  the  books  is  probably  conservative. 

In  its  haste  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
small  businessmen,  however,  the  agency 
seems  to  have  been  something  less  than  pru- 
dent, either  in  making  loans  or  in  servicing 
them.  For  such  shortcomings,  SBA  officials 
blame  the  lack  of  adequate  personnel. 
Funds  for  administration,  they  explain,  are 
appropriated  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  year's  volume  of  business.  Owing 
to  its  rapid  expansion,  the  agency  is  peren- 
nially short  handed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's audit  last  year  found  serious  defects  In 
SBA  procedures.  The  GAG  reported,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  many  cases  uncertified  and 
unaudited  financial  statements  were  ac- 
cepted as  a  sufficient  basis  for  making  loans. 
According  to  the  GAO,  some  of  these  state- 
ments were  of  doubtful  reliability  and  accu- 
racy. 

Again,  in  examining  loan  files  at  some  SBA 
offices,  the  Comptroller  General's  auditors 
found  no  evidence  that  collateral  pledged  by 
borrowers  had  been  examined  by  qualified 
appraisers.  "A  review  of  delinquent  loans  at 
one  office  disclosed  Instances  of  rather  larger 
differences  between  the  evaluations  of  col- 
lateral at  the  date  of  loan  applications  and 
the  proceeds  realized  from  foreclosure  sales." 
the  GAO  report  added. 

If  SBA  officials  were  excessively  lenient  In 
making  loans,  they  were  even  more  lax  in 
enforcing  the  terms  of  loan  contracts.  For 
example,  agency  regulations  provide  that 
debtors  must  furnish  periodic  financial  and 
operating  statements.  However,  the  GAO 
found  that  many,  with  apparent  impunity, 
were  failing  to  do  so.  Moreover,  where 
debtors  did  submit  statements,  SBA  ofllcials 
often  failed  to  scrutinize  them. 

The  GAO  report  also  notes  failiire  to  en- 
force the  rules  which  call  for  regular  field 
visits  by  SBA  agents  to  debtor  companies. 
Says  the  document:  "Our  examination  of  the 
loan  files  disclosed  numerous  cases  in  which 
field  visits  had  not  been  made  for  as  long 
as  2  years,  including  some  where  financial  or 
other  conditions  were  evidently  sufficiently 
unsatisfactory   to  warrant  frequent  visits." 

The  consequences  of  such  slipshod  admin- 
istration could  be  heavy  losses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. By  mld-1958,  the  principal  amount 
of  loans  in  liquidation,  or  delinquent  for 
more  than  60  days,  came  to  $15.3  million, 
or  roughly  8.5  percent  of  the  $183  million 
of  loans  then  outstanding.  Three  months 
later,  the  sum  had  climbed  to  $16.9  million; 
at  latest  report,  on  December  25.  it  stood  at 
$17.6  million. 

How  large  the  losses  ultimately  will  be  re- 
mains in  doubt.  Drawing  on  the  experience 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  the 
SBA  estimates  that  they  will  run  to  about 
1.8  percent  of  all  loans  made.  Officers  oS 
the  agency  told  the  GAO  that  more  than  40 
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percent  of  loans  In  liquidation  were  con- 
sidered probable  losses  In  mid- 1967.  This 
flgiire  would  mean  a  minimum  loss  of  $3.5 
million  on  the  loans  which  were  being  liqui- 
dated at  the  1958  year-end. 

Other  observers,  however,  feel  that  this 
figure  Is  far  too  low.  Speclflcally.  they  point 
to  the  steady  rise  in  delinquencies,  which 
shows  no  sign  of  coming  to  an  end.  To  some 
extent,  the  shortcomings  of  SBA  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  Congress.  The  legislation 
which  established  £BA,  after  all.  provided 
that  it  give  credit  only  to  businessmen  who 
cnnnot  obtain  normal  banking  accommoda- 
tion. Hence  its  loans  necessarily  are  of  poor 
quality. 

Officials  of  the  agency  also  say  that  they 
are  under  strong  pressiire  from  Congress  to 
be  lenient  with  applicants  and  borrowers 
alike.  Hence  they  concentrate  on  processing 
new  applications,  rather  than  on  keeping 
close  tabs  on  existing  accounts.  Indicative 
of  congressional  thinking  in  this  regard  was 
last  year's  lowering  of  the  SBA  Interest  rate 
from  6  percent  to  bVi  percent  although  the 
rate  at  which  the  agency  borrows  from  the 
Treasviry  has  climbed  from  2%  percecnt, 
when  it  first  was  established,  to  33,4  percent. 
Even  the  earlier  spread  was  inadequate  to 
cover  SBA  costs.  In  fiscal  1958,  by  the  way, 
the  agency  reported  a  net  lofs  of  97  million 
'  from  lending  operations.  Currently,  it  Is 
running  deeper  in  the  red. 

However,  neither  the  congressional  pork 
barrel  nor  the  administrative  laxity  uncov- 
ered by  the  OAO  fully  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  so  many  SBA  loans  are  listed  as  delin- 
quent. Lending  policies  established  by  the 
agency,  ostensibly  to  help  small  businessmen, 
must  share  the  blame.  An  example  is  the 
ease  with  which  borrowers  are  allowed  to 
postpone  repajnnent. 

SBA  contracts,  as  a  rule,  call  for  repay- 
ment in  monthly  installments.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cares,  however,  the  agency  has  deferred 
all  payments  until  the  maturity  of  the  loan, 
thereby  paving  the  way  for  its  extension.  In 
other  Instances,  outright  moratoriums  have 
been  granted,  thus  removing  the  loans  from 
delinquent  status  without  reducing  the  risk 
Of  default. 

In  one  case,  cited  by  SBA  officials  as  an 
example  of  their  efforts  to  help  small  busi- 
nessmen improve  their  operations  the 
agency  made  a  5-year  loan  to  the  owner  of  a 
boatyard,  who  sells  and  repairs  small  craft 
•nd  also  runs  a  parking  lot  and  restaurant. 
Not  long  afterward.  SBA  discovered  that  the 
borrower  had  no  idea  of  his  costs  and  that 
his  various  enterprises  had  been  running  in 
the  red  for  3  years.  After  helping  him 
InstaU  a  system  of  cost-accounting,  the 
ac^ency  proceeded  to  defer  all  payments  on 
the  loan  until  the  maturity  date. 

Officials  of  SBA  frequently  find,  after  mak- 
ing a  loan,  that  the  funds  are  being  used 
for  a  purpose  other  than  the  one  specified 
In  the  contract.  Characteristically,  however, 
the  agency  does  not  sue  for  breach  of  con- 
tract; instead,  unless  the  loan  has  to  be 
liquidated,  it  simply  scolds  the  borrower 
or,  in  some  cases,  amends  the  contract  to 
authorize  the  change. 

One  instance  is  reported  by  SBA  spokes- 
men— again  to  Illustrate  how  its  experts 
are  helping  the  small  businessman — in 
which,  in  order  to  justify  a  loan,  a  canning 
company  was  advised  to  write  up  the  book 
Talue  of  its  plant  from  9125,000  to  9700,- 
000. 

SBA,  In  s\xm,  is  the  Ideal  creditor — will- 
ing to  wipe  out  moet  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  loan  and  a  gift.  However,  in  the 
▼lew  of  some  critics,  it  may  be  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  For  In  a  competitive 
economy,  loose  lending,  in  the  long  run,  is 
likely  to  prove  destructive.  In  many  cases, 
such  openhandedness  serves  only  to  give 
talse  hope — and  a  temporary  lease  on  life — 
to  entrepreneurs  who  probably  are  destined 
to  fall  in  the  end.    It  constitutes,  in  short. 


an  unfair  subsidy  to  relatively  few  at  con- 
siderable coat  to  their  competitors  and  to 
the  Nation's  taxpayera. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  0.  1859] 
SANCnrTIMG  Smallness 

When  the  Small  Business  Administration 
was  set  up  in  1953  it  was  Itself  supposed  to 
be  small  in  size  and  scope.  Also,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  temporary. 

But  now,  as  an  article  in  "Barron's"  this 
week  makes  plain,  this  Federal  Agency  is 
both  permanent  and  big,  though  still  mak- 
ing loans  only  to  smull  businesses.  The  SBA 
had  15  regional  and  26  branch  offices  and 
over  the  years  it  has  been  granted  some  9700 
million.  While  not  yet  rivaling  the  size  of 
Its  unlamented  predecessor,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion F.nance  Corporation.  It  appears  headed 
that  way.  And  to  some  extent  it  seems  to 
be  emulating  the  loose  financial  practices  of 
the  RFC. 

Delinquencies  on  £BA  loanf  are  high.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  reported  that 
in  many  cases  loans  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  uncertified  and  unaudited  financial  state- 
ments. Enforcement  of  the  SBA's  own  regu- 
lations, such  as  requiring  borrowers  to 
furnish  periodic  financial  and  operating 
statements.  Is  lax,  accordlrg  to  the  GAG. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  is  in  the 
red  on  its  lending  operations. 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  is  about  what  you 
would  except  in  an  agency  speclflcally  estab- 
lished to  make  loans  to  businessmen  who 
can't  get  them  from  normal  lending  institu- 
tions. For  that  alone  is  a  pretty  loose  way 
of  approaching  the  problem  of  financing 
business. 

There  is  perhaps  nn  even  more  basic  ques- 
tion— one  which  concerns  the  whole  notion 
of  sanctifying  smallness.  Smallnecs  itself  is 
net  a  virtue  any  more  than  b  gness  itself 
is  a  vice.  Yet  it  is  a  persistent  fallacy  of 
politicians  that  smull  business  as  such,  like 
small  farms  as  such,  must  be  preserved  no 
matter  how  marginal,  unsound,  or  inefficient. 

Actually  bigness  and  sma'.lness  are  not  re- 
liable criteria  of  what  is  economically  de- 
sirable. A  company,  to  be  sure,  might  get 
so  big  that  competition  suffers:  that  is,  it 
might  if  it  were  not  for  the  antitrust  laws 
which  effectively  prevent  monopolies.  Apart 
from  that,  the  point  is  not  bigness:  it  is 
whether  competition  exists'.  And  the  world's 
most  complex  economy,  which  is  getting 
more  complex  all  the  time,  could  not  be  well 
served  If  companies  were  not  able  to  grow  to 
a  size  that  might  have  seemed  very  large 
50  years  ago. 

Despite  this  trend  toward  big— but  by  no 
means  monopolistic — firms,  the  number  of 
new  companies  being  formed  continues  to 
rise.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  this;  the 
explanation  is  simply  that  the  whole  coun- 
try is  growing,  and  Its  current  needs  require 
all  kinds  of  companies  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

But  here  again  the  point  is  not  smallness 
or  bigness.  Many  of  the  companies  that 
start  small  nattu'ally  go  on  to  become  fairly 
big.  Indeed  there  Is  no  reason  why  a  small 
steel  fabricating  concern,  for  example,  should 
not  grow  in  size  and  diversity,  provided  it 
is  intelligently  and  efficiently  run.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  that  same  company 
should  not  fall  if  It  is  poorly  run.  Every- 
body has  a  right  to  start  a  business,  but  no- 
body has  a  right  to  be  kept  In  business  by 
the  taxpayers. 

It  Is  Just  such  normal  and  accepted  con- 
ditions that  the  politicians  distort  with  their 
solicitude  for  small  business.  By  its  own 
terms  the  SBA  unquestionably  helps  keep 
going,  for  a  while  at  least,  some  ventures 
that  by  practical  economic  standards  would 
otherwise  quickly  fail.  That  kind  of  Federal 
Intervention  la  no  real  benefit  to  such  firms 
themselves.  It  Is  no  benefit  to  other  busi- 
nesses of  whatever  sise.  It  Is  no  benefit  to 
the  taxpayers.    To  the  extent  It  encoiu^ges 


a  proliferation  of  shaky  undertakings.  It  la 
not  sound  public  policy. 

And  It  la  certainly  no  help  to  clear  think- 
ing to  pnnnote  this  myth,  manufactured  in 
Washington,  that  what  is  small  is  auto- 
matically sacrosanct. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal) 
SBA  Lends  Yotri  Monet  WrrBour  Enough 

PaUDENCX 

The  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
was  created  In  1953,  first  year  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  as  a  temporary  agency. 
It  was  to  take  over  some  duties  of  the  dis- 
credited Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
(RFC),  and  primarily  give  advice,  assistance, 
and  loans  to  small  businesses. 

To  no  one's  surprise — least  of  all  the  poli- 
ticians'— SBA  has  now  become  permanent. 
It  Is  no  longer  small  Itself.  Its  clients  never 
were  all  small  In  the  customary  senre,  being 
generally  defined  as  concerns  with  assets  up 
to  91  million. 

SBA's  growth  has  been  spectacular.  In  the 
3  years  to  mid-19^0  its  loans  outstanding 
reached  (42  million.  In  the  next  2  years 
they  more  than  q.jadrupled  to  9183.3  million. 
And  now  they  are  conservatively  estimated 
at  t200  milUon. 

Not  only  In  such  rapid  exnanrlon  disturb- 
ing, but  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  has  found  some  slipshod  procedures, 
too.  The  watchdog  agency  has  reported  the 
acceptance  by  SBA  of  many  financial  state- 
ments of  doubtful  reliability  and  accuracy 
as  a  basis  for  loans;  no  evidence  that  col- 
lateral pledged  by  borrowers  in  many  cases 
had  been  examined  by  qualified  appraisers: 
Infrequent  vidts  by  SBA  agents  to  debtor 
companies,  even  when  they  were  in  obvious 
financial  trouble;  laxity  In  enforcement  of 
loan  contracts. 

As  of  last  June  30.  SBA  had  915.3  million 
of  loans  in  liquidation  or  delinquent  more 
than  60  days — about  85  percent  of  the  loans 
then  outEtandlng.  Ultimate  lo.«fe8  may  not 
run  that  high,  but  the  delinquency  rate  had 
been  rising. 

Barron's  magazine  blames  SBA  lending  pol- 
icies for  some  present  troubles.  They  may 
be  paving  the  way  for  worse  ones  In  the 
future.  The  maj»azlne  says  that  a  number 
of  cases  SBA  deferred  loan  payment*,  de- 
clared outright  moratoriums,  or  amended  the 
loan  contracts. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  seem  to 
show  no  concern  over  SBA.  They  shou'd. 
If  SBA  is  with  us  to  stay,  at  least  it  should  be 
put  on  a  sound  bails  and  be  required  to 
follow  prudent  rules.  As  Barron's  says, 
loose  lending  practices  can  do  more  barm 
than  good,  and  openhandedness  constltutee 
"an  unfair  subsidy  to  relatively  few  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  their  competitors  and  to  the 
Nation's  taxpayers." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee, of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  criticism — coming  as  it 
did.  from  responsible  news  sources. 

I  have  since  conferred  with  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator Wendell  Barnes  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  on  the  specific  charges, 
and  have  received  a  preliminary  report 
covering  most  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  press  criticism. 

The  criticism  Involved  three  charges. 

First.  It  was  charged  that  SBA  de- 
linquencies are  high. 

The  SBA  staff  Inform  me  that,  as  of 
the  end  of  last  year,  only  35  bu<^iness 
loans,  having  an  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  $465,581.  had  been  charged  off. 
They  report  that  this  is  about  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  the  dollar  total  of  all 
loans  disbursed,  and  note  that  tho  SBA 
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has  approved  over  22,000  loans — about 
14,000  business,  and  about  8.000  disaster. 

Standing  by  itself,  this  would  be  a  bet- 
ter record  than  that  of  commercial 
banks  generally,  whose  charge-off  record 
is  nearly  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  How- 
eve  r,  there  were  also  310  loans  in  liquida- 
tion at  that  time,  with  an  unpaid  prin- 
cipal  balance  of   about  $7.1   million. 

I  intend  to  give  full  attention  to  the 
delinquency  situation;  and  I  have  asked 
that  I  be  kept  informed. 

Second.  It  is  charged  that  the  SBA  is 
lax  in  the  enforcement  of  its  own  regu- 
lations, particularly  in  the  case  of  not 
demanding  certified  and  audited  finan- 
cial statements  from  applicants  for 
loans. 

The  SBA  staff  Inform  me  that  this 
was  particularly  true  during  the  agency's 
first  4  years  of  operation,  when  the  SBA 
was  experiencing  difficulty  in  keeping 
pace  with  accelerating  demand  for  Its 
service  while  limited  in  personnel  and 
funds. 

Along  this  line,  the  staff  also  report 
that  uncertified  and  unaudited  financial 
statements  have  been  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient basis  for  making  leans— but  pri- 
marily when  the  loans  are  recommended 
by  banks  who  are  piesumed  to  have 
evaluated  their  soundness. 

Third.  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  the  SBA  is  operating  In  the  red. 

The  SBA  staff  report  that  this  is  true; 
that,  in  fact,  the  agency  experienced  a 
net  loss  of  $6,800,000  In  1958.  They 
point  out,  however,  that  many  elements 
contribute  to  this.  One  Is  that  their 
ceiling  on  disaster  loan  Interest  Is  below 
the  amount  the  Treasury  charges  the 
agency  for  Its  funds.  Also,  this  loss 
covers  all  costs,  salaries,  and  expenses 
of  the  agency. 

I  welcome  the  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject that  have  been  published,  for  they 
serve  to  call  attention  to  the  operations 
of  this  extremely  important  agency.  At 
this  time  I  should  like  to  present  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  SBA  in  answer  to  the 
charges.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

These  articles  cite  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's audit  last  year  with  rerpect  to  serious 
defects  In  SBA  procedures.  To  set  the  rec- 
ord straight,  that  audit  covered  the  first 
4  years  of  SBA's  existence  and  Included  ac- 
tions through  June  30,  1957.  The  report, 
tlierefore,  covers  the  early  formative  years 
of  the  agency  during  which  it  was  meet- 
ing a  continuoxisly  growing  demand  by  the 
public  for  the  services  the  Congress  In- 
tended should  be  made  available. 

Because  of  its  relative  youth  and  lack 
of  experience  in  predicting  demands  to  be 
made  upon  It,  the  agenoy  was  unable  to 
obtain  funds  and  recruit  personnel  at  the 
same  pace  as  increases  In  demand  were  made 
upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
until  the  current  fiscal  year,  in  August  1958, 
that  SBA  was  able  to  estimate  for,  and  ob- 
tain funds  In  Une  with,  the  demands  made 
on  it  by  small  businesses.  These  are  facts 
which  the  article  ignores  in  referring  to  slip 
shod  administration. 

The  comment  is  made  that  in  many  cases, 
uncertified  and  unaudited  financial  state- 
ments were  accepted  as  sufficient  basis  for 
making  loans.  Such  financial  statements 
are  many  times  accepted  by  SBA  without  re- 


quiring the  applicant  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  an  additional  audit,  particularly  where 
a  bank  may  be  recommending  a  participa- 
tion. In  such  cases,  it  Is  believed  that  the 
banks,  having  dealt  previously  with  such 
applicants,  were  In  a  i>osition  to  observe 
any  weakness  or  Impropriety  In  such  fi- 
nancial statements. 

In  addition,  other  reports  and  appraisals 
are  used  as  a  check  on  the  validity  of  the 
statements  lielng  presented.  It  Is  custom- 
ary for  banks  to  accept  unaudited  state- 
ments in  connection  with  loans  similar  to 
most  of  those  made  by  SBA.  It  would 
obviously  l>e  unjust  to  require  the  appli- 
cants for  smaller  loans  to  procure  outside 
audits  at  costs  wliich  could  run  the  total 
expense  of  SBA  loans  far  beyond  any  eco- 
nomic point  of  no  return  so  far  as  such 
loans  are  concerned.  The  fact  that  SBA  ac- 
cepts statements  not  certified  on  their  faces 
Is  not  important  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  application  and  all  supporting  docu- 
ments are  subject  to  the  statutory  penalties 
attendant  ujjon  misrepresentations  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  connection  with  re- 
quests for  its  assistance. 

Furthermore,  approximately  70  percent  of 
SBA's  loans  are  made  with  bank  participa- 
tions and  where  banks  have  accepted  bor- 
rowers' statements,  it  would  be  unseemly 
for  SBA  to  reject  the  bank's  recommenda- 
tion for  approval  solely  on  the  ground  that 
the  statements  were  unaudited  or  uncer- 
tified. Both  SBA  and  the  banics  require 
lndepend(?nt  audits  on  larger  loans. 

Comment  is  made  also  that  SBA  Is  lax  In 
enforcing  the  terms  of  loan  contracts,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  obtaining  financial 
and  operating  statements.  During  the  period 
Covered  by  the  audit,  there  were  numerous 
instances  in  which,  because  of  lack  of  per- 
sonnel, the  SBA  was  not  in  a  position  to  fol- 
low up  and  obtain  copies  of  financl.il  figures 
or  to  make  field  visits  to  the  extent  desired. 

In  Miy  1957.  the  SBA  established  in  each 
regional  office  separate  loan  administration 
staffs,  assigned  standards  for  personnel  en- 
gaged in  loan  administration  which  included 
a  requirement  that  each  man  should  spend 
not  less  tnan  one-quarter  of  his  time  in  the 
field  in  personal  visits  to  borrowers  and,  in 
particular,  the  requirement  that  personal 
visits  be  made  to  each  borrower  whose  loan 
became  delinquent. 

Because  of  the  increasing  pressure  on 
limited  staffs  caused  by  the  progressive  rise 
In  loan  application  activity  In  each  regional 
olBce.  however,  many  regions  were  forced  to 
divert  personnel  from  loan  administration  In 
order  to  take  care  of  pending  loan  applica- 
tions. The  need  for  emphasis  on  this  phase 
of  the  work  was  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
budget  Justification  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 

Although  Congress  in  August  1958  au- 
thorized staff  increases  which  would  permit 
establishment  of  adequate  loan  administra- 
tion staffs  in  each  region  by  Deceml>er  31, 
1958,  recruiting  had  still  not  been  completed 
in  some  regions  because  of  inability  to  find 
and  train  personnel  for  this  job. 

Barron's  also  made  the  statement  that  "at 
some  SBA  offices  the  Comptroller  General's 
auditors  found  no  evidence  that  collateral 
pledged  by  borrowers  had  been  examined  by 
qualified  appraisers."  Again  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  requiring  outside  appraisers  , 
would  subject  smaller  borrowers  to  uneco- 
nomic loan  expenses;  that  SBA  asks  for  ap- 
praisals if  they  are  available  and  verifies  them 
with  its  own  p>ersonnel;  that  SBA  asks  banks 
for  opinions  on  collateral  offered  In  connec- 
tion with  participation  loans;  that  on  all 
loans  the  processing  examiner  is  required 
to  exercise  his  judgment  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  collateral;  and  that,  lastly,  SBA  has  long 
ago  established  its  own  staff  of  qualified  ap- 
praisers who  are  used  insofar  sis  staff  limita- 
tions permit  on  each  loan  where  appraisers 
would  be  helpful  in  considering  the  advis- 


ability of  granting  the  credit  and  protect- 
ing the  Government's  Interest. 

A  further  statement  Is  made  concerning 
the  laxity  in  failing  to  require  .adherence  to 
the  repayment  provision  of  SB.\  loans.  AU 
deferments  of  pajrments  are  grunted  In  ac- 
cordance with  sound  credit  policies.  So  far  . 
as  can  be  determined  there  has  not  been  any 
instance  of  deferment  of  all  payments  until 
the  maturity  of  a  loan.  There  have  not  been 
any  moratoriums  granted  borrowers.  In- 
stallments on  some  loans  have  been  deferred 
to  a  later  date,  and,  in  some  instances,  de- 
ferred to  maturity  of  a  loan.  Deferment  of 
Installments  Is  a  customary  practice  of  lend- 
ers where  circvimstances  warrant  such  action. 
Deferments  of  installments  by  lenders  cer- 
tainly are  not  restricted  to  small  business. 
Lenders  grant,  and  have  granted  deferments 
to  large  corporations.  The  majority  of  the 
agency's  loans  are  made  in  participation 
with  banks.  No  deferments  on  such  loans 
are  considered  without  recommendation  of 
the  servicing  bank. 

Contrary  to  the  Implications  of  the  Bar- 
ron's article,  the  record  of  the  agency  is  good, 
as  the  following  facts  will  show.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  only  35  btisiness  loans,  having- 
an  unpaid  principal  balance  of  9465,581  had 
been  charged  off.  This  Is  about  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  dollar  total  for  all  loans 
disbursed. 

This  compares  with  a  loss  ratio  of  almost 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  losses  sustained 
by  banks  on  loans  to  small  business. >  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  the  loans  actually 
written  off  represent  the  unpaid  portion  of 
those  loans  for  which  all  possible  efforts  to 
collect.  Including  court  action,  sale  of  col- 
lateral, and  deficiency  Judgments,  bad  been 
exhausted. 

In  addition,  310  loans  were  in  liquidation, 
with  an  unpaid  principal  balance  of  about 
$7.1  million.  However,  there  Is  collateral 
Involved  In  these  loans  which  has  not  been 
liquidated  as  yet,  and  If  the  same  experience 
applies  to  these  loans  as  the  loans  actually 
charged  off,  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment would   be  approximately  J  3.7  million. 

This  coupled  with  the  losses  which  actually 
occurred  to  date  would  amount  to  94.2  mil- 
lion, or  about  1.1  percent  of  loan  disbursed. 
This  compares  favorably  with  the  RFC  re- 
ported loss  figtu-e  of  1.3  percent  of  total  dia- 
bursements. 

Both  Barron's  article  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  clearly  imply  tliat  the  SBA 
program  is  closely  akin  to  subsidization  or 
marginal  Email  businesses  which  might  be 
left  to  fall  if  competition  were  open.  The 
fact  Is,  that  SBA  loans  are  not  marginal  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  that  any  term  loan  is  in 
traditional  banking  terms,  marginal.  Many 
commercial  banks  because  of  policy  or  of 
restrictions  on  their  loanable  funds  caused 
by  ratio  requirement  of  regulatoiy  author- 
ities will  not  make  term  loans. 

Any  Ijorrower  located  In  that  banks'  area 
is  under  the  definition  In  these  articles  there- 
fore marginal.  Term  loans  have  been  avail- 
able to  large  business  for  many  years,  but 
small  business,  even  though  adequately 
secured  in  comparison  with  the  security  pro- 
vided by  larger  firm?,  has  been  unable  to  find 
adequate  sources  of  term  funds  at  compara- 
ble rates. 

It  Is  no  disgrace,  therefore,  for  a  small 
firm  to  have  to  be  declined  by  its  bank  of 
account  before  it  can  qualify  for  assistance 
from  SBA.  In  most  instances  this  decline  Is 
based  on  the  term  of  the  loan  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  risk  or  the  collateral 
offered. 

Finally,  SBA  has  been  under  considerable 
congressional  criticism  because  Its  lending 
practices  are  too  stiff.  The  agency  has  had 
to  walk  a  tightrope  between  critics  on  the 
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one  hand  who  would  say  It  was  not  doing 
enough  tor  small  business,  and  those  on  the 
other  hand  who  would  have  It  do  nothing 
at  all.  That  SBA's  record  Is  so  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  the  commercial  banks, 
who  are  participating  In  two-thirds  of  Its 
loans,  is  a  testimonial  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  SBA's  loans  are  made,  except  for  the  term 
Involved,  on  the  same  credit  principles  which 
apply  in  private  banking  generally. 


MOTION    PICTURE    ACADEMY    1958 
NOMINATIONS  FOR  "OSCARS" 

Mr.  BZUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  trav- 
eled widely  know,  to  most  people  abroad 
the  word  "California"  frequently  means 
Hollywood  and  the  movies. 

So  pervasive  and  widespread  is  this 
great  American  medium  that  the  names 
of  many  American  movie  stars  and  of 
many  American  films  are  almost  as  well 
known  as  that  of  the  great  American 
President  whose  birth  the  Nation  ob- 
served on  Sunday. 

In  carrying  out  another  annual  cus- 
tom of  wide  significance,  the  American 
motion  picture  industry  has  just  paid 
deserved  compliments  to  some  of  its  per- 
sonnel who  typify  the  reason  why,  among 
peoples  of  varied  races  and  cultures, 
American  movies  are  a  potent  force  for 
better  understanding  of  our  way  of  life. 

The  respected  Motion  Picture  Acad- 
emy has  just  announced  the  1958  nomi- 
nations for  its  widely  known  and  coveted 
"Oscar"  awards.  Presentation  to  the 
final  winners  will  be  made  on  April  6, 
over  a  nationwide  network  which  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  the  ceremony  to  an  audi- 
ence of  90  million  people. 

Hollywood  is,  of  course,  more  than  a 
place  of  glamor  and  excitement.  Holly- 
wood is  big  business,  by  any  standards. 
It  is  the  base  for  one  of  California's  lead- 
ing industries;  it  affords  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  persons  in  my  State 
directly,  and  to  scores  of  more  thou- 
sands— all  over  our  Nation  and  around 
the  globe — Indirectly.  Its  impact  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  is  worldwide. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  this  universal 
character  of  the  motion  picture  is  typi- 
fied in  the  nominations  made  for  the 
awards  for  performance  and  accomplish- 
ment for  the  past  year.  Foreign  pic- 
tures, foreign  actors  and  actresses,  and 
foreign  technicians  from  many  coun- 
tries are  on  the  lists  of  nominees. 

These  nominations  are  also  important 
news,  all  over  the  world.  Today,  in 
Rome,  Paris.  Bombay,  New  Delhi,  Tokyo, 
and  hundreds  of  other  cities  abroad,  the 
names  of  these  nominees  are  being  talked 
about  by  moviegoers. 

The  American  motion  picture  has  be- 
come an  international  messenger.  It 
has  brought  America  to  the  doorstep  of 
the  most  remote  villager  in  all  the  far- 
flung  places  of  the  world.  American 
motion  pictures  are  a  vastly  admired 
commodity  all  over  the  world,  alike  in 
countries  which  have  no  picture  produc- 
tion of  their  own  and  in  countries  which 
are  major  producers. 

Thas,  in  India  and  Japan,  which  pro- 
duce far  more  pictures,  numerically, 
than  do  the  United  States,  our  tech- 
niques, our  artistic  talents,  our  writers. 


and   our  actors   and   actresses   are   re- 
garded as  the  acme  of  the  profession. 

We  are  pleased  that  in  all  countries 
American  motion  pictures  outdraw  by 
wide  margins  the  films  of  any  other 
country.  Even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
long  lines  stand  patiently  in  line,  waiting 
to  pay  admission  to  see  an  American  film, 
in  preference  to  watching,  either  free  of 
charge  or  for  a  pittance,  ^'  subsidized 
Russian  motion  picture. 

The  American  motion  picture  industry 
is  one  of  which  we  in  California  are 
proud,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  this  oc- 
casion of  its  accomplishment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  list  of  this  year's 
nominations  for  the  Academy  Awards  to 
be  finally  decided  on  April  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

kominces  for  motion  picture  academt 
Awards  for  1958 

Best  picture:  "aigi.'  "The  Defiant  Ones," 
"Auntie  Mame."  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof," 
and  'Ssparate  Tables." 

Best  actress:  Susan  Hayward.  Deborah 
Kerr.  Shirley  MacLaiiie,  Rosalind  Russell, 
and  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Best  actor:  Tony  Curtis.  Paul  Newman, 
David  Niven,  Sidney  Poitler,  and  Spencer 
Tracy. 

Best  supporting  actress:  Peggy  Cass.  Wendy 
Hiller.  Martha  Hj-er.  Maureen  Stapleton,  and 
Cara  Williams. 

Best  supporting  actor:  Theodore  Blkel.  Lee 
J.  Cobb.  Burl  Ives.  Arthur  Kennedy,  and  Gig 
Young. 

Best  director:  Ric'iard  Brooks.  Stanley 
Kramer,  Vincent  Min.Jlli.  Robert  Wise,  and 
Mark  Ro^>son. 


action  on  behalf  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  among  free  peoples  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe. 


KONYA  DAY  IN  TORRANCE.  CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
Nation's  search  for  the  basis  of  a  just 
and  permanent  peace,  a  significant  fac- 
tor is  the  need  to  develop  a  mutuality  of 
interest  with  people  overseas. 

On  various  occasions.  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  has  advocated  more  in  the 
way  of  interchanges  between  countries 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  I  think  it  is  apparent  that 
many  benefits  have  flowed  from  such 
programs  as  exchange  scholarships, 
trade  missions,  and  participation  in  fairs 
and  expositions. 

In  response  to  one  of  the  President's 
appeals,  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation urged  American  municipalities  to 
strike  up  friendships  with  foreign  cities 
of  similar  characteristics  and  mutual  in- 
terests. An  enthusiastic  participant  in 
this  effort  is  the  fast-growing  city  of 
Torrance,  in  my  State  of  California.  On 
February  28,  in  that  progressive  commu- 
nity, Konya  Day  is  to  be  celebrated.  The 
event  honors  the  city  in  Turkey  by  that 
name,  with  which  our  California  city  is 
striving  to  develop  a  warm  friendship 
and  a  reciprocally  beneficial  association. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Turkish  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  Madame  Ismet  San- 
dli,  will  be  an  honored  guest,  in  further- 
ance of  the  people-to-people  program. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  this  forward-looking  step  by  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Torrance,  and  to 
commend  them  for  their  wholehearted 


CONGRESS    SHOULD    IMPLEMENT 
INTEGRATION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Resolving  a  Dilemma:  Con- 
gress Should  Implement  Integration." 
written  by  Ben  W.  Palmer,  of  the  Min- 
nesota Bar  Association,  and  printed  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
for  January  1959. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  Federal 
courts  are  already  foundering  under  a 
backlog  of  cases  and  that  it  is  becoming 
evident  that  courts  are  not  the  effective 
agencies  for  handling  the  complex  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  mtegration.  It  is  vital  that 
the  Congress  give  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  other  institutions  and 
other  procedures.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  noted 
Minnesota  jurist,  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  this  problem  and  many 
other  legal  problems. 

I  recommend  the  article  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Resolving  a  Diltmma:   Concre-ss  Shovu) 
Implement  Iniecration 

(By  Ben  W.  Palmer) 

Congress  should  implement  integration 
principles  set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court 
by  establishing  a  system  of  administrative 
tribunals  to  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility 
of  ndmlnistratlve  law. 

When  holding  that  racial  discrimination 
In  public  education  Is  uncorutltutional.  the 
Court  restored  the  cases  to  the  docket  for 
further  argument  regarding  formulation  of 
decrees.  On  May  31.  1955.  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  Topeka  and  other  cases.  349 
US.  294.  the  Court  stated  that  it  had  re- 
quested further  argument  on  the  question  of 
relief  because  the  cases  arose  under  different 
local  conditions  and  their  disposition  would 
involve  a  variety  of  local  problems.  The 
Court  said : 

"Full  Implementation  of  these  constitu- 
tional principles  may  require  solution  of 
varied  local  school  problems.  School  author- 
ities have  the  primary  resjjonsiblllty  for 
elucidating,  assessing,  and  solving  these 
probems;  courts  will  have  to  consider 
whether  the  action  of  schixil  authorities  con- 
stitutes good  faith  Implementation  of  the 
governing  constitutional  principles.  Because 
of  their  proximity  to  local  conditions  and  the 
possible  need  for  further  hearings,  the  court* 
which  originally  heard  these  cases  can  best 
perform  this  judicial  appraisal.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  it  appropriate  to  remand  the  cases 
to  those  courts." 

In  fashioning  and  effectuating  the  decrees, 
the  courts  will  be  guided  by  equitable  prin- 
ciples. Traditionally,  equity  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  practical  flexibility  In  shaping 
its  remedies  and  by  a  facility  for  adjusting 
and  reconciling  public  and  private  needs. 
These  cases  call  for  the  exercise  of  these 
traditional  attributes  of  equity  power.  At 
stake  Is  the  personal  Interest  of  the  plaintiffs 
In  admission  to  public  schools  as  soon  aa 
practicable  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
To  effectuate  this  Interest  may  call  for  elimi- 
nation of  a  variety  of  obstacles  In  making 
the  transition  to  school  systems  operated 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  prin- 


ciples set  forth  in  our  May  17,  1954.  decision. 
Courts  of  equity  may  properly  take  into  ac- 
count the  public  Interest  In  the  elimination 
of  such  obstacles  In  a  systematic  and  effec- 
tive manner.  But  It  should  go  without  say- 
ing that  the  vitality  of  th<»e  constitutional 
principles  cannot  be  allowed  to  yield  simply 
because  of  disagreement  with  them. 

While  giving  weight  to  these  public  and 
private  considerations.  th«  courts  will  re- 
quire that  the  defendants  make  a  prompt 
and  reasonable  start  toward  full  compliance 
w.th  our  May  17,  1954,  ruling.  Once  such 
a  start  has  been  made,  the  courts  may  find 
that  additional  time  Is  nocessary  to  carry 
out  the  ruling  in  an  effective  manner.  The 
burden  rests  upon  the  defendants  to  estab- 
lish that  such  time  is  nece.isary  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  Is  consistent  with  good  faith 
compliance  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
To  that  end,  the  courts  m;iy  consider  prob- 
lems related  to  administration,  arising  from 
the  physical  condition  of  the  school  plant, 
the  school  transportation  system,  personnel, 
revision  of  school  districts  and  attendance 
areas  into  compact  units  to  achieve  a  system 
of  determining  admission  to  the  public 
schools  on  a  nonracial  basi.),  and  revision  of 
local  laws  and  regulatlom  which  may  be 
necessary  in  solving  the  foregoing  problems. 
They  will  also  consider  the  adequacy  of  any 
plans  the  defendants  may  propose  to  meet 
these  problems  and  to  effectuate  a  transi- 
tion to  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  school 
system.  During  this  perl«)d  of  transition, 
the  courts  will  retain  Jurisdiction  of  these 
cases. 

The  cases  were  then  remnnded  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  "to  take  such  proceedings  and 
enter  such  orders  and  decrets  consistent  with 
this  opinion  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
admit  to  public  schools  on  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory basis  with  all  deliberate 
■peed  the  parties  to  these  ciises." 

I  submit  for  conslderat  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  problems  of  integration  should 
be  worked  out  by  admmistratlve  tribunals 
established  pursuant  to  act  of  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  as  provided  by  the 
act.  rather  than  to  cast  the  burden  of  Inte- 
gration upon  the  district  courts. 

INTEGRATION   CASES A    BUBOEN   ON    THE   COtntTS 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  as  shown  by  quo- 
tations above  recognizes  the  great  variety 
of  local  situations  that  must  be  tak?n  into 
consideration  in  achieving  integration.  The 
application  of  the  constitutional  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Court  In  tpeciftc  situations 
may  well  Involve  thousands  of. cases.  The 
Federal  courts  cannot  sustain  the  burden  of 
such  litigation. 

The  Supreme  Court  as  of  May  19.  1958. 
had  1.013  cases  on  Its  appellate  docket  and 
781  cases  on  Its  miscellaneous  docket.  Since 
cases  generally  get  into  the  Coiu't  by  the 
selective  certiorari  process,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  they  Involve  questions  of  great  Im- 
portance not  only  to  litigants  but  more  Im- 
portant that  that,  to  tho  people  of  the 
United  States.  No  doubt  the  flow  of  these 
cases  will  continue  and  vill  Increase.  To 
that  flow  should  not  be  added  a  large  num- 
ber of  Integration  cases  nor  should  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  burdened 
with  the  study  of  a  vast  number  of  applica- 
tions for  certiorari  In  such  cases. 

As  shown  by  the  report  cf  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 
Federal  District  Courts  have  the  highest 
backlog  In  history:  more  than  75.000  cases. 
Says  Warren  Olney  III.  Director  of  the  Office: 

VNot  only  Is  this  the  highest  backlog  In 
history,  but  it  represents  a  caseload  which 
win  keep  the  Federal  trial  ootirts  busy  for  a 
year,  even  If  not  an  additional  civil  case  were 
filed  and  not  an  additional  criminal  Indict- 
ment were  returned.  The  Inevitable  result 
Is  that  delays  In  the  trial  of  cases  In  Federal 
courts,  which  In  some  districts  are  already 
as  high  as  4  years,  wlU  be  still  further  In- 


creased. During  the  coming  year  persons 
who  file  cases  do  not  stand  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  having  trials  within  a  reasonable 
time.  In  many  Instances  this  wUl  be  simply 
a  denial  of  Justice." 

This  report  shows  that  Federal  Judges  are 
worlclng  harder  In  a  so  far  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  with  the  backlog.  Since 
1941  the  average  district  Judge  has  Increased 
the  number  of  cases  of  which  he  disposes  In 
a  year  from  169  to  231.  But  during  the  same 
period,  the  average  backlog  has  gone  up 
from  137  to  270  cases  per  Judge. 

Not  only  do  the  overburdened  Federal 
courts  have  no  time  for  the  determination 
of  thousands  of  integT-ation  cases  under  the 
equity  powers  and  pursuant  to  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  they  are  not 
equipped  to  handle  such  problems. 

The  Federal  Judge,  with  his  stenographer 
and  clerk,  is  not  equipped  to  consider  "prob- 
lems related  to  administration,  arising  from 
the  physical  condition  of  the  school  plant, 
the  school  transportation,  personnel,  revision 
of  school  districts  and  attendance  areas  into 
compact  units  to  achieve  a  system  of  de- 
termining admission  to  the  public  schools 
on  a  nonracial  basis,  and  revision  of  local 
laws  and  regulations  which  may  be  necessary 
in  solving  the  foregoing  problems." 

The  adversary  system  is  not  adaptable  to 
the  objective  ascertainment  of  truth  and  to 
correct  Judgments  In  such  cases.  Par  more 
than  In  the  case  where  the  court  Is  con- 
fined to  consideration  of  expert  testimony 
supplied  by  the  adversaries,  the  court  or  body 
attempting  to  Implement  <he  Supreme  Court 
principles  must  have  Its  own  Investigative 
p3wer  and  staff.  It  must  be  able  to  direct 
and  control  objective  research  of  local  con- 
ditions and  opinions  and  problems  of  en- 
forcement. Such  staff  studies  and  reports 
would  serve  to  moderate  and  stabilize  ad- 
versary contentions  surcharged  with  emotion. 
We  know  from  experience  that  In  adversary 
cases,  the  tendency  of  each  side  Is  to  take  an 
extreme  position  in  the  hope  that  any  com- 
promise to  resolve  the  conflict  will  be  more 
favorable  to  the  party  taking  an  extreme  posi- 
tion. This  tends  to  exacerbate  rather  tnan 
allay  passions. 

The  Court  itself  has  recognized  that  it  Is 
lmposs.b>  suddenly  to  enforce  a  uniform 
rule  of  law  In  tens  of  thousands  of  school 
districts  In  diverse  communities  in  the  face 
of  local  problems  of  administration.  This 
is  true  even  in  the  case  of  school  boards 
that  sincerely  desire  to  Integrate. 

One  reason  for  the  breakdown  of  national 
prohibition  was.  of  "bourse,  opposition  to  It 
in  many  areas  of  the  country.  While  accept- 
able generally  in  a  State  which  was  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  and  perhaps  previously  a 
dry  State,  there  were  metropolitan  areas  In 
which  enforcement  became  Impossible.  Any 
national  law  which  affects  the  dally  conduct 
of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  United 
States  cannot  hope  to  succeed  If  It  Is  a  Pro- 
crustean bed.  There  must  be  some  flexibil- 
ity in  the  administration  of  standards  laid 
down  by  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by 
the  courts  or  laid  down  by  Congress. 

KQCAL    PROTECTION — A    JOB    FOR    CONGRFS9 

Congress  should  exercise  Its  constitutional 
{xiwer  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  14th 
amendment.  We  learned  from  experience 
that  the  growing  complexity  of  the  economic 
structure  In  the  United  States  required,  as 
a  practical  matter,  that  administrative 
bodies  be  established  to  apply  legislative 
standards  and  rules  of  conduct  to  particular 
factual  situations  from  time  to  time.  We 
learned  that  through  laws  of  general  appli- 
cation we  could  not  effectively  regulate  such 
diverse  matters  as  raUroad  rates,  which 
should  be  reasonable.  (»*  trade  and  labor 
practices,  which  should  be  fair.  We  learned 
that  these  regulations  could  not  be  effectively 


administered  except  by  administrative 
bodies.  The  determination  of  inntimerable 
problems  depends  on  Infinitely  varied  fac- 
tual situations.  Promptness  and  efficiency 
are  required  on  the  basis  of  continuous  ex- 
pert and  inexpensive  procedures.  These  pro- 
cedures are  set  up  so  as  to  secure  immedi- 
ate Investigation  and  the  application  of  stat- 
utory rules  on  the  basis  of  a  :.ound,  prac- 
tical Judgment.  Admlnlstratlv?  procedures 
are  much  more  adapted  than  the  Judicial  to 
secure  the  quick  solution  of  new  and  varied 
problems  with  practical  aird  r::ady  adjust- 
ment to  social  changes  and  with  flexibility 
based  on  experience. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  needs  and 
principles  that  we  had  the  vact  growth  of 
administrative  tribunals  and  ac^.mlnlstratlve 
law.  Constitutional  objections  to  the  dele- 
gation of  powers  were  overccnne  t  y  the  courts. 
It  was  held  that  Congress  might  not  only 
give  authorization  to  determine  specific  facta, 
but  might  establish  primary  standards,  de- 
volving upon  others  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  declared  legislative  policy,  that  is  to  ftU 
up  the  details  under  the  general  provisions 
made  by  the  legislature.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  given  power  to 
fix  reasonable  rates.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  validly  authorized  to  meet  local 
conditions  In  his  regtilations.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  determine  what  are 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  can  take 
action  to  insure  equality  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing service.  Agencies  were  given  the  power 
of  Investigation,  separate  from  the  power  to 
take  action.  Executive  officers  were  au- 
thorized to  secure  the  exact  effect  Intended 
by  a  congressional  act  by  vesting  discretion 
In  them  to  make  regulations  interpreting 
the  statute  and  directing  the  details  of  its 
execution. 

Congressional  standards  were  held  suf- 
ficiently definite  as  to  be  constltutlonaUy 
valid:  to  determine  Just  and  reasonable  rates 
and  unreasonable  obstructions  to  navigation, 
public  interest,  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  protection  of  Investors  and 
undue  discrimination  In  rates.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Is  given  the 
power  to  prevent  undue  preferences  and  to 
require  suitable  facilities  for  transportation 
of  Interstate  commerce.  Thus,  an  adminis- 
trative body  could  determine  whether  the 
practice  of  an  employer  Is  unfair  In  that  It 
interferes  with  the  right  of  employees  to 
form.  Join,  or  assist  in  labor  organizations 
of  their  own  choosing. 

It  Is  true  that  Congress  would  have  to 
establish  the  standards  of  legal  obligation 
which  would  properly  limit  administrative 
bodies.  It  would  have  to  set  up  rules  of  con- 
duct or  policy  for  application  by  the  admin- 
istrative body  to  a  particular  state  of  fact  and 
it  should  require  fljidlngs  to  show  that  such 
rules  of  conduct  or  policy  apply  to  the  par- 
ticular type  of  fact  set  forth  In  the  statute 
setting  up  the  standards. 

A  SOLTJTION — ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES 

Congress  should  consider  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  administrative  tribunals 
for  Integration  for  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities, or  school  districts.  Consideration 
might  also  be  given  to  the  appointment  of 
one  overall  national  commission  to  supervise 
the  work  of  the  other  administrative  bodies 
within  the  States.  Members  of  all  commis- 
sions might  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President  or  by  some  officer  given  that  au- 
thority. In  appointing  commissions,  care 
could  be  taken  to  procure  so  far  as  possible 
local  representatives  of  high  standing  and 
of  moderate  views  and  of  sound  discretion. 

Legislation  would  include  a  persuasive  pre- 
amble, a  declaration  of  national  policy,  and 
definitions  of  such  terms  as  "Integration" 
and  "deliberate  speed."  It  would  set  forth 
the  requirements  of  notice  of  public  hearings 
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by  the  Integration  councils,  condition  prece- 
dent to  findings  and  orders.  It  would  Indi- 
cate the  principal  types  and  range  of  facta 
to  be  considered  and  Included  In  required 
basic  findings  to  support  Integration  orders. 
Such  facts,  Justifying  the  timing  of  Inte- 
gration of  specific  schools  to  be  covered  by 
successive  orders,  might  Include  the  number 
of  pupils  of  each  race  or  color  In  the  school, 
the  ratio  of  teachers  to  each,  the  adequacy  of 
staff,  creation  of  teachable  groups,  pupils' 
residences  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the 
schools,  curriculum,  phjrslcal  plant  and 
equipment,  particularly  as  related  to  Inte- 
gration problems,  the  cost  of  needed  changes 
or  additions  to  the  plant,  sources  of  funds  to 
meet  that  cost  and  of  maintenance  revenues, 
and  social  and  economic  conditions  bearing 
on  the  timing  and  practicability  of  integra- 
tion. Factors  properly  to  be  considered  by  a 
court  of  equity  might  also  be  Indicated  In 
general  terms. 

Commissions  or  administrative  bodies 
should  be  given  the  p>ower  to  Investigate;  to 
educate  and  Inform  the  public,  to  determine 
administrative  questions  and  apply  the  legis- 
lative mandates  set  out  in  the  congressional 
act  In  specific  cases.  They  should  be  re- 
quired to  accompany  or  base  each  opinion 
or  order  or  rule  upon  specific  or  basic  find- 
ings of  fact.  The  agency  should  be  given  the 
subpena  power  and  the  power  to  require 
forms  of  reports  from  school  authorities  and 
to  Investigate  their  records  and  activities. 
They  might  also  be  given  the  power  to 
gather  information  by  holding  referendums 
and  making  them  the  basis  of  their  determi- 
nations. They  should  be  given  the  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  congressional  will  as  expressed  In 
the  statute,  that  Is  the  power  to  fill  up  the 
details.  They  should  be  given  especially  the 
power  to  prevent  possible  methods  of  evasion 
Ox  the  statutory  law  and  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  and  the  possible  conceal- 
ment of  forbidden  practices. 

The  statute  should  provide  that  when  any 
of  these  administrative  tribunals  acts  with- 
in Its  properly  delegated  discretion.  Its  de- 
terminations should  be  conclusive  so  far  as 
Its  findings  of  fact  are  concerned  as  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  Advantage, 
of  course,  should  be  taken  of  the  doctrine  of 
administrative  finality  announced  first  with 
reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  weight  of  the  evidence  should 
be  exclusively  for  the  administrative  agency 
as  well  as  the  soundness  of  its  reasons,  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  So  far  as 
constitutionally  possible,  the  function  of  the 
courts  should  be  limited  to  questions  of  law 
BO  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  tremendous 
burden  of  reviewing  voluminous  administra- 
tive records  and  vast  bodies  of  fact  and 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  Integration.  This 
win  relieve  the  courts  from  the  responsibility 
of  becoming  sociological  experts  and  making 
intensive  Investigations  of  detailed  facts. 

We  canot  afford  the  bitterness  of  even  a 
mild  form  of  reconstruction  by  means  of 
Federal  bayonets  or  an  army  of  U.S.  marshals. 
We  cannot  afford  the  criticism  of  the  courts 
that  will  inevitably  result  If  they  are  flooded 
with  thousands  of  cases  which  they  are  not 
In  a  position  to  handle  efficiently  and 
promptly.  We  should  not  overburden  the 
Federal  dl?trlct  Judges  as  many  of  them 
were  overburdened  during  the  days  of  pro- 
hibition enforcement  when  they  complained 
that  their  courts  became  police  courts.  We 
should  not  place  upon  the  Judiciary  the  re- 
EponEibllity  for  a  solution  in  detail  of  com- 
plex problems  of  administration  and  law 
enforcement  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  of 
eociological  and  economic  factfinding  for 
which  they  are  not  equipped.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  when  there  Is  available  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  a  solution  to  the  problem 
with  all  deliberate  speed  under  Federal 
control,  but  with  local  aid.  We  should  take 
auvautage  of  our  experience  with  adminis- 


trative tribunals  and  administrative  law 
acquired  both  on  the  State  and  Federal  level 
since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  established  more  than  70  years  ago.  A 
congressional  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  will  enable  Congress  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  minds  In  the  country  to  work 
out  a  Judicious,  sensible.  Just,  peaceful,  and 
practicable  solution  of  the  complex  problems 
Involved  In  Implementing  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  sup- 
posed to  file  its  report  on  the  "Economic 
Report  of  the  Pres  dent"  on  the  1st  of 
March.  The  committee  has  voted  unani- 
mously to  request  that  it  be  given  until 
March  9  to  file  its  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tills  additional  time 
be  granted  the  committee. 

In  explanation  of  the  request.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  say  that  the  commit- 
tee gave  authorization  to  me  to  say  that 
the  request  for  an  extension  of  time  was 
made  by  representatives  of  the  minority 
on  the  committee,  and  it  is  not  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  faith  for  me  to  so  state. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  confirm  that  what  the 
Senator  has  said  is  a  correct  statement. 
In  fact.  I  think  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
make  the  request,  so  that  we  might  have 
additional  time.  Of  course,  the  reason 
why  additional  time  is  needed  is  that 
we  received  the  draft  of  the  committee 
report,  prepared  by  the  staff,  only  this 
week. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  received  Mon- 
day morning. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Monday  morning.  After 
having  examined  the  draft,  the  minority 
concluded  it  called  for  some  separate 
views,  and  we  did  not  feel  we  could  pos- 
sibly prepare  those  views  satisfactorily 
within  this  week,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
making  this  request  to  extend  the  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  majority  is  very 
glad  to  meet  the  request  of  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


time  seldom  brings  Increased  attention 
to  divine  worship  or  study.  Attendance 
at  Sunday  services  is  not  enough  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing that  man  needs  to  have  if  he  is  to 
fortify  himself  properly  against  the 
temptations  of  modem  civilization. 

While  some  daily  newspapers  devote 
regular  columns  to  contributions  of  re- 
ligious teachers,  the  space  is  necessarily 
too  limited  to  outline  all  the  moral 
training  needed  in  every  household. 
The  Register  thus  fills  a  gap  that  could 
otherwise  prove  costly  to  children  and 
adults  alike. 

Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Klefer.  editor  of  the 
Steubenville  Register,  which  is  edited 
across  the  river  from  the  Wheeling  dio- 
cese, in  a  tribute  to  the  West  Virginia 
Register  points  out  that  throughout  its 
quarter -century.  Msgr.  Frederick  J.^ 
Schwertz  has  served  as  editor  and  busi- 
ness manager,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  in  the  diocese.  I.  as  a  conse- 
crated Baptist,  join  Monsignor  Kiefer. 
an  equally  consecrated  Catholic  and  the 
many  other  friends  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Register,  in  wishing  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  years  to  come. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  REGISTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  February  11  was  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  W€St  Virginia  Register. 
oflBcial  publication  of  the  diocese  of 
Wheeling.  The  occasion  merits  oflBcial 
notice  in  the  Congressional  Record,  for 
the  Register  has  performed  a  si>ecial 
service  not  otherwise  available  to  Cath- 
olics and  other  readers  who  make  up  its 
subscription  list  throughout  our  State. 

Religious  publications  are  of  particu- 
lar importance  in  an  age  where  so  little 
time  is  devoted  to  God  by  the  average 
person.  Although  work  hours  have  been 
reduced  over  the  years,  resulting  leisure 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  CAM- 
BODIAN LEGISLATIVE  GROUP 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
present  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
today  a  delegation  of  legislators  from 
Cambodia.  I  present  the  chief  of  the 
delegation,  the  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  mayor  of  Phom  Penh,  and 
former  Cambodian  Ambassador  to  Thai- 
land, his  Excellency  Chan  Sen  CocsoL. 
[Applause! 

Mr.  So  Nem.  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  former  educator  and 
director  of  the  Agence  Khmere  Presse, 
the  Cambodian  National  Press  Agency. 
[Applause.  I 

Mr.  Ong  Sim.  a  National  Assembly 
deputy,  prominent  businessman,  and 
civil  leader.     [Applause.! 

Mr.  Hing  Kunthel.  National  Assembly 
deputy,  vice  president  of  the  juridical 
and  constitutional  commission,  and  for- 
mer teacher  of  histoi-y  and  geography 
at  the  Lycee  Slsowath,  the  largest  sec- 
ondary school  in  Cambodia.    [  Applause.] 

Mr.  Turn  Kim  Heng,  National  A.«^sem- 
bly  deputy,  formerly  the  mayor  of  Kam- 
pong  Speu  and  an  official  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  Administration. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Eng-Tao  Sar,  National  Assembly 
deputy,  a  former  provincial  assembly 
president.    [Applause.! 

Mr.  Kim  San,  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Kingdom  (upper  house),  former 
judge  and  former  chief  justice  of  several 
provincial  courts.     [Applause.! 

These  distinguished  legislators  of 
Cambodia  are  in  the  United  States  on 
what  we  all  feel  is  an  all  too  short  visit 
to  our  country.  They  will  visit  a  number 
of  other  places  besides  Washington.  We 
are  happy  to  have  them  with  us,  so  that 
they  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
United  States.  We  welcome  them  with 
all  good  fellowship. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 


Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  wish  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  in  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  our  colleagues  from  Cam- 
bodia in  undertaking  to  visit  us  in  the 
United  States  and  in  undertaking  to  see 
what  it  Is  that  makes  America  go  round. 
so  that  they  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  our  people  and  institu- 
tions. We  hope  that  tlieir  trip  will  be 
both  beneficial  and  educational.  We  ex- 
press the  hope  that  this  parliamentary 
delegation  from  the  friendly  country  of 
Cambodia  in  Southeast  Asia  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  many  other  delegations 
to  come. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  the  other  day  to  be  at  the  White 
House  with  this  group  of  distinguished 
visitors,  and  today  it  was  my  privilege 
to  have  lunch  with  them,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER  1  presided.  At  both  of 
these  meetings  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  of  this  fine  group  of 
people. 

We  were  informed  that  all  of  them 
speak  French  and  Cambodian,  and  that 
some  of  them  speak  a  little  English. 
English,  French,  and  Cambodian  are 
now  taught  in  the  schools.  The  remarks 
of  the  head  of  the  delegation  indicated 
clearly  that  they  were  in  our  country 
to  get  acquainted  with  America. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  entertained  them;  tliey  met  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
distinguished  Americans.  Yesterday 
they  received  a  gavel  from  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Today  they  were  entertained  in  the 
Senate  dining  room. 

We  feel  that  in  this  group  we  have 
missionaries  for  the  American  way  of 
life.  They  are  going  back  to  their  coun- 
try to  tell  once  again  the  story  of 
America.  I  am  grateful  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
In  the  chair).  As  the  Acting  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  I  welcome  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Cambodia  to  this  session  of 
the  Senate.  We  hope  your  visit  will  be 
pleasant  and  instructive,  and  that  the 
friendship  between  our  countries  will 
grow.  We  are  indeed  plad  to  have  you 
attend  our  session  today,  and  we  hope 
that  your  visit  in  our  country  will  be 
pleasant  and  profitable. 


like  to  have  printed,  at  this  point,  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  immortal 
words  of  one  of  New  Hampshire's  most 
illustrious  sons,  E>aniel  Webster,  who 
served  so  brilliantly  and  with  such  dis- 
tinction in  this  very  body: 

other  misfortunes  may  be  borne  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  It;  If  it  ex- 
hausts ovir  treasury,  future  Indvistry  may 
replenish  It;  If  It  desolates  and  lays  waste 
our  fields,  still,  under  a  new  cultivation  they 
will  grow  green  again  and  ripen  to  future 
harvests. 

It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  deco- 
rations be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the 
valley.    All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

But  who  fhall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 
Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  ar- 
chitecture which  unites  national  sover- 
eignty with  States  rights,  Indlvldiial  secu- 
rity and  public  prosperity? 

No.  if  these  columns  fall  they  will  not  be 
raised  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  consigned  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  immortality. 
Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them 
than  were  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Rome  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
monunients  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of 
constitutional  liberty. 


WARNINGS  FROM  STATESMEN  OP 
THE  PAST  ABOUT  THE  SURVIVAL 
OF  THE  REPUBUC 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  day  of  propaganda  visits  by  Deputy 
Premier  Mikoyan  and  fawning  over 
him  by  some  of  our  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists who  would  imwittingly  aid  the 
mounting  Soviet  economic  ofiFensive. 
and  in  these  days  when  too  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  concerned  during  the  day 
only  with  chasing  the  additional  dollar 
and  at  night  only  with  a  new  round  of 
entertainment,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  recall  some  of  the  warnings 
about  the  survival  of  this  Republic 
made  by  some  of  our  great  statesmen 
of  the  past.     In  this  regard,  I  would 


Btant  review  and  careful  study  by  the  Ol&ce 
of  the  CivU  Air  Surgeon.  This  group  Is  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
available  knowledge  is  applicable  to  the 
specification  of  medical  standards  for  older 
pilots.  The  closest  attention  will  cantlnue 
to  be  given  to  this  subject  by  quallLsd  per- 
sonnel within  the  Agency. 

In  addition  we  plan  to  Initiate  studies  di- 
rectly related  to  the  subject  of  aging  :  n  pilots 
where  this  Is  needed  to  supplement  existing 
knowledge.  In  the  interim  before  the  de- 
velopment of  specific  and  objective  medical 
criteria,  however,  we  are  considering  the 
desirability  of  issuing  a  maximum  aje  level 
for  those  who  perform  airline  pilot  duties. 
Such  an  Issuance  will  only  be  mac'e  after 
consultation  with  aU  authorities  and  Inter- 
ested parties  such  as  those  to  which  you 
referred. 

Your  continued  interest  in  this  problem 
area  will  be  much  appreciated.     If  you  wish 
I  shall  be  glad   to  have  you  advised  of  sig- 
nificant developments  as  they  occur. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.   R.    QXTXSADA, 

Administrator. 


MEDICAL  PROBLEMS  OP  AGING 
AIRLINE  PILOTS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
General  Quesada,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

This  letter  Is  responsive  to  my  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  February  16,  1959,  in  regard  to  the 
medical  problems  of  aging  airline  pilots. 
I  cite  this  letter  because  it  not  only  con- 
firms the  validity  of  my  remarks  but 
points  to  the  fact  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  The  letter  also  indicates 
that  General  Quesada  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  is  fully  alerted  to  the 
problem  and  that  studies  are  under  way 
in  regard  to  it  and  should  give  concrete 
answers,  thus  making  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  the  continuing  effort  to  make  the 
airways  as  safe  a&  humanly  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24, 1959. 
Hon.  Styles  BamcES, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bridges:  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation,  and  that  of  my  staff,  for 
the  attention  you  directed  toward  the  medi- 
cal problem  of  aging  In  airline  pilots  by  yoxir 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1959.  We  are  in  full  agreement 
with  those  remarks  and  with  the  newspaper 
article  to  which  they  referred.  The  problem 
is.  Indeed,  complex  and  further  compounded 
by  the  valid  but  somewhat  opposing  Inter- 
ests of  diverse  groups.  It  is  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  limited  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  the  aging  processes  on  tlie  per- 
formance of  airline  pilots. 

Such  knowledge  as  exists,  or  Is  currently 
being  developed,  on  the  subject  of  physiolog- 
ical and  psychological  aging  is  under  con- 


SOVIET  TACTICS  TOWARD  THB  . 
WEST 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  column  by 
Constantine  Brown  entitled  "Watching 
the  Talk  in  Moscow,"  which  appeared 
in  Wednesday,  February  25,  1959,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Brown's  statements  are  a  most 
timely  warning  in  \,he  face  of  current 
British-Soviet  talks  and  the  increasing 
indications  of  the  mounting  Soviet  eco- 
nomic offensive  against  the  free  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  tactic  is 
to  severely  test  the  solidarity  of  the 
free  world  when  the  juicy  plums  of 
trade  exchanges  are  offered.  This  col- 
umn is  thoughtful  reading  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Watchino  the  Talks  in  Moscow — ^Possiblx 

Soviet  Trade  Offer  to  Britaik  Seen  as 

Move  To  Split  West 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

The  State  Department  top  level  is  watch- 
ing with  anxiety  the  developments  In  Mos- 
cow, where  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Great  Britain  are  conduct- 
ing lengthy  negotiations  with  Comrades 
Khrushchev  and  Mlkoysm,  two  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  ruthless  dictators  in 
the  world. 

The  visit  of  the  British  team  Is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  exploration  only — insofar  as 
Britain's  allies  and  friends  are  concerned. 
But  the  guests  of  the  Kremlin  dictators 
have  some  Irons  of  their  own  in  the  fire. 
They  are  Interested  in  any  kind  of  remu- 
nerative trade  they  might  be  able  to  find 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  also  In  any  bi- 
lateral agreement  they  could  reach  which 
would  not  affect  the  immediate  allied 
policies. 

Any  such  achievement,  the  British  Con- 
servative leaders  believe,  would  help  them 
immeasurably  at  the  forthcoming  elections. 
The  British  ballyhoo  artists  (public  rela- 
tions experts)  are  as  Imaginative  as  their 
American  colleagues  when  It  comes  to  mak- 
ing capital  of  some  insignificant  human 
interest  detail.  They  decided  to  exploit 
the  white  hat  Sir  Harold  Macmlllan  was 
wearing  on  his  arrival  at  the  Moscow  air- 
port. This  headgear  now  has  become  a 
near-symbol.    The  press  across  the  Atlantic 
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and  m  America  was  printing  the  comment 
of  the  hatmakers  In  the  United  Kingdom 
and  many  other  Incidentals  connected  with 
the  white  fur  cap. 

In  Washington,  politically  minded  ob- 
servers hope  that  the  cap  of  Sir  Harold  Is 
not  a  replacement  for  the  now  famous  um- 
brella of  Neville  Chamberlain.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Sir  Neville  woke  up  (somewhat  be- 
latedly) from  the  pleasant  dream  that  one 
can  associate  with  ruthless  self-seeking  dic- 
tators whose  dream  Is  to  conquer  the  world. 
As  far  as  this  objective  Is  concerned,  there 
Is  no  difference  between  the  unlamented 
Adolph  Hitler  and  Niklta  Khrushchev. 

Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  and  f"ee  world 
actual  and  would-be  appeasers  might  do  well 
to  read  Sir  Neville's  speech  of  March  17, 
1939,  when  he  realized  that  he  had  been 
fooled  by  the  blandishments  and  the  pro- 
fessions of  good  faith  and  desire  for  peace 
of  the  Nazi  dictator.  The  then  British 
Prime  Minister  said : 

"There  is  hardly  anything  I  would  not 
sacrifice  for  peace.  But  there  Is  one  thln^ 
I  must  except,  and  that  Is  the  liberty  that 
we  have  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
which  we  will  never  sturender.  •  •  •  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  sup- 
pose that,  because  It  believes  war  to  be  a 
senseless  and  cruel  thing,  this  nation  has 
so  lost  Its  fiber  that  It  will  not  take  part 
to  the  utmoet  In  its  power  In  resisting  such 
a  challenge  if  It  ever  be  made." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  appeasement 
policy  of  the  democratic  Western  nations, 
but  not  the  end  of  the  fiounderlngs  of  their 
leaders,  who  despite  positive  intelligence 
BtlU  believed  that  they  could  reach  a  sensible 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus 
avert  war.  Their  military  staffs  knew  that 
Hitler  would  not  risk  a  war  without  the 
assurance  that  he  would  not  have  to  fight 
on  two  fronts.  Joseph  Stalin,  Comrade 
Khrushchev's  predecessor  and  mentor,  gave 
Hitler  that  assurance  and  thus  made  It  pos- 
sible to  unleash  World  War  II — In  keeping 
with  the  major  policies  of  the  Communist 
doctrines. 

Of  course  the  present  conditions,  inrofar 
as  Britain  is  concerned,  are  no  longer  the 
same.  The  Empire  has  fallen  to  pieces,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  rather  remunerative  remnants. 
The  British  Goverrunent — be  It  Conservative 
or  Socialist — must  be  seriously  concerned 
with  making  ends  meet  more  desperately 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  Is 
this  need,  more  than  the  friendly  proddings 
of  some  policymakers  in  our  State  D3part- 
ment,  that  10  years  ago  Induced  the  Attlee 
government  to  recognize  Communist  China. 

It  Is  the  expectation  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  visit  by  the  two  most  important 
members  of  the  Conservative  British  cabi- 
net, Messrs.  Khrushchev  and  Mikoyan  may 
agree  to  the  signing  of  some  Juicy  trade  ex- 
changes. After  all,  the  Soviet  dictatorship 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  British 
Btateemen.  The  impact  of  their  cordiality 
will  be  strongly  felt  in  all  the  satellite  coun- 
tries— qsecially  in  Hungary.  It  will  offer 
another  convincing  argument  the  Kremlin 
will  be  able  to  use  against  the  fighters  for 
freedom  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  can  say: 
"Abandon  all  hope.  Britain,  which  for  cen- 
turies ctood  up  for  liberty,  is  now  accepting 
the  accomplished  facts.  The  other  Western 
countries  will  come  in  line,  too." 


the  restraint  of  balanced  budgets,  if 
we  are  not  to  see  the  American  dollar 
become  mere  printing  press  currency. 
This  editorial  refers  to  a  tabulation 
which  I  had  prepared  and  which  ap- 
peared earlier  in  the  Record.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Washington  Daily  News 
and  many  other  papers  throughout  the 
country  used  this  material  in  editorial 
fashion  so  that  the  Information  could 
have  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible 
in  alerting  the  American  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  You  Pat  Pok 

Senator  BaniGES,  of  New  Hampshire,  has 
supplied  his  fellow  Senators  with  a  revealing 
breakdown  of  the  new  Federal  budget  in 
terms  of  taxes. 

For  Instance.  $59.50  out  of  each  $100  you 
pay  in  Income  taxes  goes  for  defense.  Here 
is  where  the  rest  of  the  $100  goes: 

For  interest  on  the  debt,  $10.50;  for  agri- 
culture. $7.80:  for  veterans.  $6.60;  for  wel- 
fare. $5.40;  for  commerce  and  housing,  $2.90: 
for  international  affairs,  $2.80;  for  natural  re- 
sources, $2.20;  for  general  government,  $2.20; 
plus  a  dime  for  leeway,  budgeted  as  con- 
tlns;encles. 

Now.  let's  take  Just  one  item,  agriculture, 
and  carry  It  a  little  closer  home.  Out  of 
each  $100  on  your  tax  bill,  $7.80  is  spent  on 
assorted  services  for  farmers.  75  percent  of 
it  for  crop  subsidies  which  keep  piling  up 
surpluses. 

So  pick  out  your  bracket  from  the  next 
paragraph  and  you  can  figure  how  much  of 
your  money  is  being  poured  down  the  drain — 
in  buying  up  crops  to  store  all  over  the  land, 
and  sometimes  to  rot  or  be  given  away. 

If  your  taxable  Income  is  $'2,000,  $31.20  of 
your  tcx  payment  goes  for  agriculture.  If 
your  taxable  income  is  $4,000,  $65.52  Is  tabbed 
for  this  item.  If  it  is  $6.0C0,  agriculture  takes 
$106.08.  If  you  pay  on  $8,000  of  your  income, 
$152.88  is  used  for  agriculture. 

Senator  BxnwEs'  chart  offers  another 
bloody  statistic  which  chows  what  has  been 
creeping  up  on  us  here  in  Washington  in 
recent  years:  Out  of  each  $100  you  pay  in 
taxes,  only  $2.20  goes  for  general  govern- 
ment. That's  only  5.4  percent  of  what's  left 
after  the  defense  bill. 

In  other  words,  94.6  percent  of  the  non- 
defense  cost  of  the  Government  goes  for  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  veterans'  benefits,  sub- 
sidies, relief,  the  postal  service,  aids  to  States, 
small  business,  hospitals,  education,  housing, 
foreign  aid,  diplomacy,  parks,  reclamation, 
and  regulation. 

Times,  and  taxes,  have  sure  changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  AND  TAXES 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  "Wednesday.  February  11.  1959.  I  ask 
this  consent  as  part  of  my  continuing 
effort  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  the  mounting  cost  of 
Goveniment  and  the  need  to  meet  it  by 


GERMAN  REUNIFICATION  AND  THE 
PRESENT  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  giving  me  an  advance  copy  of  the 
remarks  he  is  about  to  make.  I  apolo- 
gize for  the  fact  that  I  have  been  wait- 
ing since  1  o'clock  to  keep  an  engage- 
ment which  I  should  keep. 

With  the  Senator's  permission,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  at  this  time. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for  a 

moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Not  knowing  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut Intended  to  make  an  address  this 
afternoon.  I  committed  myself  to  an- 
other engagement,  which  will  account 
for  my  absence  from  the  floor  after  5 
minutes  to  2.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  be  absent.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  an  advance  copy  of  his 
address,  which  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  fully,  but  which  Im- 
presses me  very  favorably. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
I  shall  return  to  the  Chamber  later.  I 
shall  be  -bsent  only  temporarily.  I 
hope  he  will  understand. 

Mr.  DODD.     I  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  this  time  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago 
today  I  submitted  a  resolution  concern- 
ing German  reunification  and  the  pres- 
ent Berhn  crisis.  I  wish  to  speak  today 
on  that  resolution.  I  join  in  the  debate 
on  this  crucial  question  almost  with  a 
sense  of  regret.  I  realize  my  own  limita- 
tions and  the  inability  of  any  of  us  to 
keep  fully  abreast  of  all  the  shifting  de- 
velopments on  the  world  scene.  And 
surely  no  new  Senator  relishes  the 
prospect  of  pitting  his  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  wiser  men  whom  he 
respects  and  admires. 

Even  the  most  senior  Senator  cannot 
study  these  grave  and  complex  questions 
without  a  weariness  of  mindWand  of  soul 
that  must  come  to  all  who  seek  solutions 
to  seemingly  insoluble  problems. 

What  we  do  and  say  here  is  bound  to 
have  some  influence,  for  good  or  ill.  in 
our  country  and  in  the  world.  What  we 
do  may  be  misunderstood.  What  we  say 
may  be  misrepresented.  What  we  be- 
lieve may  be  in  error.  All  of  these  mis- 
givings loom  large  In  the  mind  of  one 
so  new  to  this  Chamber  as  I. 

But  the  Berlin  crisis  approaches,  and 
the  historic  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  advise  and  give  counsel  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy  now  devolves  upon  us. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
riBLDl  has  rightly  urged  us  to  fulfill  that 
duty  and  bring  these  problems  before  the 
Nation  while  there  is  still  time  for  mean- 
ingful discussion. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  a  sincere  public  discussion  of 
the  problem  which,  if  not  properly  re- 
solved, may  lead  them  to  disaster  or  to 
war;  and  the  views  of  the  people  must 
be  given  expression  through  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

And  so  I  wish  today  to  write  Into  the 
public  record  the  position  of  at  least  one 
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Senator  on  this  matter  of  such  vast  im- 
port for  the  future  of  mankind. 

Let  us  flrst  review  the  simple  facts  of 
the  situation  confronting  us. 

On  November  27,  1958,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion demanded  that  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  aban- 
don West  Berlin.  Each  subsequent  So- 
viet statement  has  made  that  Soviet 
ultimatum  ever  more  rigid  and  imyield- 
ing.  The  free  world  has  been  given  a 
deadline.  May  27,  1959.  Moscow  says 
that  on  that  date.  Soviet  responsibility 
for  guaranteeing  free-world  access  to 
West  Berlin  is  at  an  end.  Russian 
troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  East 
Germany  and  replaced  with  East  Ger- 
man troops.  The  Western  Powers  must 
then,  according  to  Moscow,  make  all  fu- 
ture arrangements  with  the  East  Ger- 
man puppet  government. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  attempt  to 
maintain  our  right  of  access  to  West 
Berlin  without  the  approval  of  the  East 
German  puppet  regime  our  forces  will  be 
fired  upon.  If  they  defend  themselves. 
Russia  will  call  it  an  act  of  war  and  will 
rush  to  the  defense  of  the  East  Germans, 
thus  presumably  touching  off  world  war 
m.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  official  Rus- 
sian policy. 

There  have  been  two  tsT^es  of  reaction 
to  this  Soviet  ultimatum.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  re- 
sponded to  it  by  reaffirming  their  belief 
in  the  soundness  and  rightness  of  our 
policy.  They  have  upheld  the  basic 
principles  of  that  bipartisan  policy, 
while  suggesting  a  number  of  subordi- 
nate questions  upon  which  we  are  willing 
to  negotiate,  if  the  Soviets  are  really  in- 
terested in  negotiation.  The  position  of 
our  Government,  as  I  xmderstand  it,  is 
this: 

The  Four  Powers  must  make  the  basic 
decision  on  German  reunification  but 
representatives  of  East  and  West  Ger- 
many may  sit  in  as  advisers.  Ultimate 
free  elections  are  an  absolute  necessity, 
but  there  is  room  for  negotiation  over 
what  form  these  elections  will  take.  I 
certainly  hope  that  we  will  call  on  the 
United  Nations  before  we  use  force  and 
^  before  the  deadline  of  May  27.  The 
Western  Powers  insist  upon  their  right 
of  free  access  to  West  Berlin,  but  they 
may  call  for  United  Nations  counsel  be- 
fore using  force,  and  they  will  use  care- 
ful forbearance  in  exercising  those 
rights.  Western  troops  must  remain  in 
Berlin,  but  only  so  long  as  the  West 
German  Government  and  people  desire 
them  to  stay. 

This  is  the  policy  of  our  national  ad- 
ministration.    It  is.  in  my  judgment,  a 
policy  that  is  sound,  enlightened,  and 
-    morally  right. 

Critics  of  this  policy  have  responded 
to  the  Soviet  ultimatum  in  a  far  different 
vein.  They  attack  our  policy  as  too  rigid 
and  inflexible.  They  say  that  "free  elec- 
tions" and  "standing  fast  in  Berlin"  are 
slogans,  not  policies.  They  argue  that  a 
divided  Germany  threatens  the  p>eace  of 
the  world  and  see  continued  German  par- 
tition, and  German  reaction  to  it,  as  a 
certain  cause  of  war.  They  say  that  the 
Soviet  ultimatum  makes  it  essential  that 
we  reexamine  our  pwlicy  and  come  for- 
ward with  compromises  and  concessions. 
They  insist  that  because  our  policy  has 


not  produced  a  settlement  in  14  years,  it 
has  failed  and  should  therefore  be 
scrapped.  They  advocate  a  withdrawal 
of  Western  troops  because  they  feel  that 
some  accident  or  chance  border  incident 
could  set  off  world  war  m.  They  main- 
tain that  even  token  agreements  would 
be  a  great  step  forward  because  they 
would  relax  tensions  and  change  the  dip- 
lomatic atmosphere.  They  contend  that 
we  ought  to  join  in  a  European  security 
pact  that  would  recognize  Red  control 
of  Eastern  Europe  as  a  permanent  fact 
of  history  and  thus  allow  the  Russians  to 
feel  secure.  They  maintain  that  the 
Russians  are  looking  for  a  face  saving 
way  to  withdraw  troops  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  that  we  should  make  compro- 
mises that  will  help  them  to  do  so. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  examine  these 
assumptions. 

Is  our  Berlin  policy  too  rigid  and  in- 
flexible? I  think  not.  There  is  no 
peculiar  virtue  in  the  concept  of  flex- 
ibility. To  me.  flexibility  implies  com- 
promise and  concession.  When  applied 
to  fundamental  principles,  right  prin- 
ciples, flexibility  is  not  only  without  vir- 
tue; it  becomes  a  vice.  What  conces- 
sions or  compromises  can  we  make  on  the 
basic  principles  of  our  Berlin  policy? 

Can  we  abandon  the  principle  of  free 
German  elections?  To  do  so  would  be  to 
abandon  the  principle  that  our  country 
has  lived  by  and  kept  alive  for  almost  two 
centuries. 

Can  we  withdraw  our  troops  from  West 
B3rlin?  To  do  so  would  leave  it  at  the 
mercy  of  Communist  encirclement  and 
attack. 

Can  we  submit  to  a  Communist  block- 
ade of  West  Berlin?  To  do  so  would 
mean  slow  but  certain  starvation  and 
destruction. 

Can  we  surrender  the  concept  of  Four 
Power  responsibility?  To  do  so  would 
be  to  surrender  the  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence in  West  Berlin  and  to  shirk  respon- 
sibilities which  grew  inevitably  out  of 
our  combined  victory  over  Germany  in 
World  War  U. 

These  are  the  concessions  the  Soviets 
demand.  I  say  that  we  cannot  grant 
any  one  of  them.  Let  those  who  com- 
plain of  our  inflexibility  address  them- 
selves to  these  basic  principles  and  tell 
us  which  one  of  them  is  subject  to  flexi- 
ble compromise. 

If  they  say  that  I  am  setting  up  a 
strawman,  and  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  yield  on  any  of  these  points,  then  it  is 
they  who  are  sloganizing,  not  we. 

"Free  elections"  and  "stand  fast  in 
Berlin"  are  expressions  of  principle,  not 
slogans.  But  cries  of  "inflexibility"  and 
"rigidity"  are  indeed  slogans  unless  they 
spell  out  the  points  upon  which  we 
should  make  concessions.  If  the  critics 
of  our  present  policy  advocate  compro- 
mise on  any  of  the  basic  points  of  that 
policy,  they  should  say  so.  If  they  do 
not,  they  should  give  up  their  slogans 
and  join  forces  with  those  of  us  who 
stand  behind  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  stated,  only  a  few 
days  ago.  that  the  Soviet  policy  is  abso- 
lutely inflexible;  that  the  Kremlin  will 
make  no  concessions;  that  they  do  not 
even  want  a  foreign  ministers'  con- 
ference. 


The  Communists  have  remained  in- 
transigent in  their  unjust  position 
for  14  years.  Must  we  therefore  re- 
treat from  our  just  position?  When- 
ever the  Soviets  continue  to  say  "No"  so 
long  that  a  crisis  becomes  imminent, 
there  are  always  cries  from  well-in- 
tentioned people  in  our  camp  that  our 
p)olicy  is  too  rigid,  too  inflexible,  and 
too  uiu-ealistic.  and  that  we  should  turn 
to  compromise  and  accommodation. 
These  criticisms  should  be  directed  at 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  instead  "the 
righteous  are  called  to  repentance  in- 
stead of  the  sinners." 

When  we  havv,  resisted  these  slogans, 
as  we  did  during  the  first  Berlin  crisis, 
we  have  made  progress.  When  we  have 
listened  to  them  we  have  sunk  further 
Into  the  swamp  of  compromise  on  basic 
principle  that  has  in  the  past  led  from 
disaster  to  disaster.  Have  we  forgotten 
the  lessons  of  the  Hitler  era  with  its 
compromises,  concessions  and  flexibil- 
ities? 

There  are  others  who,  while  remaining 
silent  as  to  basic  concessions,  maintain 
that  we  ought  to  make  token  agree- 
ments, that  we  ought  to  make  oiir  tone 
of  voice  more  friendly,  because  small 
agreements  and  friendly  words  would 
establish  a  new  climate  of  opinion,  an 
atmosphere  of  good  feeling  and  mutual 
trust  that  would  usher  In  an  era  of 
real  agreement  on  basic  issues. 

On  the  surface  this  argument  may 
seem  appealing.  No  one  would  suggest 
that  we  should  be  brash,  or  rude,  or 
discourteous  in  our  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. These  are  the  hallmarks  of  Com- 
munist diplomacy. 

Our  diplomatic  representatives  have 
not  been  guilty  of  these  things.  On  the 
contrary,  American  representatives  have 
traditionally  conducted  themselves  with 
a  courtesy  and  a  dignity  which  is  bom 
of  dedication  to  right  principles,  and 
confidence  that  they  will  ultimately 
prevail. 

But  the  etiquette  of  diplomacy  solves 
nothing  In  this  Communist  age.  At  the 
Geneva  Summit  Conference  in  1955,  our 
leaders  indulged  themselves  to  the  full 
in  soft  words,  smiles,  and  geniality  to 
an  extent  we  should  perhaps  like  to  for- 
get now.  And  while  all  this  was  going 
on,  the  Communists  were  shipping  gtins 
to  Nasser  in  Egypt  to  touch  off  new 
violence  in  the  Middle  East.  The  belief 
that  soft  words,  or  agreement  for  the 
sake  of  agreement,  will  make  any  change 
in  the  basic  facts  of  international  Ufe 
is  a  folly  which  is  incredible  In  this 
42d  year  of  Russian  communism. 

Such  thinking  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  great  division  In  the 
world  between  freedom  and  slavery  is 
caused  by  a  great  misunderstanding; 
that  we  do  not  really  understand  the 
Russian  leaders;  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand us;  and  that  if  we  could  only 
start  understanding  each  other  our  dif- 
ferences could  be  resolved. 

This  insipid  sentimentality  flies  in  the 
face  of  four  decades  of  history.  The 
Russian  leaders  understand  us  only  too 
well.  Sometimes  they  understand  us  bet- 
ter than  we  imderstand  ourselves.  They 
understand  us  and  seek  ceaselessly  to  de- 
stroy us  and  everjrthing  we  stand  for. 
If  we  could  understand  them  better  we 
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■would  quickly  see  that  this  is  their  sole 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  dealt  with 
this  question  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
January  28  of  this  year,  in  words  that 
I  would  like  to  quote  now : 

It  would  be  easy  to  devise  a  form  of  words 
which  could  be  agreed  to  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
which  would  give  many  unwary  people  a 
sense  of  relief,  and  a  feeling  that  our  Nation 
need  no  longer  make  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices that  are  now  called  for.  The  Soviet 
Government  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  try- 
ing to  get  that  result.  It  Is,  however,  my 
dsep  conviction  that  the  cold  war  cannot  be 
ended  In  any  such  way  and  that  to  take  that 
step  would  merely  make  It  probable  that  the 
cold  war  would  end  in  victory  for  interna- 
tional communism. 

Mr.  President,  any  artificial  accom- 
modation which  gxves  the  appearance 
of  agreement  without  the  substance  is  a 
dangerous  folly  that  can  only  disarm  us 
and  send  us  to  our  doom,  comforted,  and 
reassured  that  all  is  well. 

Another  assumption  which  enjoys  wide 
currency  is  the  argument  that  a  divided 
Germany  threatens  us  with  world  war 
in.  This  assumption  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  reference  to  Germany's  re- 
sponsibility for  two  previous  world  wars. 

Such  reasoning,  I  thirik,  overlooks  the 
basic  source  of  tensicii  in  the  world. 
World  communism  and  world  commu- 
nism alone,  threatens  us  today  with 
world  war.  Germany  can  be  no  more 
than  a  pretext  for  war,  if  and  when  the 
Kremlin  decides  that  it  wants  war. 

There  are  some  who  fear  that  the 
proximity  of  Commiuiist  and  free-world 
troops  in  Germany  could  give  rise  to  an 
accident,  or  an  Incident,  that  would 
touch  off  war.  They  contend  that  the 
pulling  back  of  atomic  weapons  and 
troops  from  this  area  is  essential. 

There  is  a  danger  always  present  when 
armed  forces  face  each  other  across  a 
thin  line. 

We  should  try,  we  are  trying,  and  we 
will  continue  to  try,  through  disarm- 
ament and  other  negotiations,  to  reduce 
and  ultimately  to  remove  this  hazard. 

But  this  is  not  the  Imminent  and  criti- 
cal danger.  It  la  the  effect,  not  the 
cause,  of  Communist  hostility. 

We  are  willing,  and  indeed  anxious. 
to  reach  a  sound  agreement  on  these 
questions.  The  Russians  are  not.  So 
we  come  back  to  the  essential  point.  It 
ii  the  hostility  of  the  CommunisU 
that  threatens  us  with  war. 

If  war  comes  this  year— Ood  forbid- 
over  the  Berlin  crisis,  it  will  come  m  a 
deliberate,  calculated  atratasem  of  Red 
aggression.  Berlin  is  just  another  phase 
of  their  long-term  plan  to  subjugate  the 
free  world.  The  Berlin  question  is  just 
a  pawn  in  their  hands  and  will  certainly 
not  determine,  of  itself,  whether  there 
shall  be  peace  or  war. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance 
which  could  give  rise  to  a  world  war 
that  no  one  wanted.  If  we,  through  the 
appearance  of  division,  through  weak- 
ness and  lack  of  purpose,  encourage  the 
Communists  to  attempt  some  new  act  of 
aggression,  this  may  well  trigger  off  a 
war,  and  a  war  for  which  we  are  tragi- 
cally unprepared.    The  hazards  of  flexi- 


bility and  vacillation  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  strict  adherence  to  right 
principles. 

The  critics  of  our  present  Berlin  policy 
argue  that  our  position  has  failed  for  14 
years  to  bring  either  German  reunifica- 
tion or  free  elections,  and  therefore,  they 
say,  it  is  a  failure  and  should  be  reversed. 

But  we  cannot  put  a  time  limit  on  how 
long  we  shall  stick  with  a  right  policy. 

Fourteen  years  is  a  short  time  in  the 
history  of  freedom.  The  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism  is  not 
one  of  months  or  even  years.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  decades  or  of  generations. 
It  may  be  that  generations  of  Americans 
will  have  to  stand  on  the  present  line  in 
West  Berlin  in  order  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  standing  on  the  Rhine 
River.  Our  enemies  understand  this, 
and  it  is  about  time  that  we  do. 

Permanent  partition  is  preferable,  I 
think,  to  Communist  enslavement  of 
West  Germany. 

Assuming  that  our  German  policy  is 
morally  right  and  practically  sound,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be,  w^e  must  persevere  in  it 
with  the  same  tenacity  with  which  the 
Communists  pursue  their  evil  program 
for  world  domination;  that  long,  and 
then  1  day  longer. 

Some  of  those  who  are  demanding  a 
new  policy  argue  that  Russian  policy  Is 
based  on  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  fear 
of  attack.  They  contend  that  if  we  would 
scrap  NATO,  pull  back  our  defenses,  and 
enter  into  mutual  security  arrangements 
which  recognize  and  acquiesce  in  perma- 
nent Moscow  control  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe,  then  Russia 
would  cease  its  aggressive  acts,  and  a  new 
day  of  peace  would  dawn. 

How  can  this  be  true?  Who  threatens 
Russia  with  attack?  Can  we  believe  that 
the  Communist  rulers,  who  are  able  to 
decipher  our  most  carefully  guarded  sci- 
entific and  military  secrets,  could  be  so 
completely  deceived  about  this  question? 
Of  course  not.  They  know  that  we  will 
never  attack.  They  know  it  from  our 
history ;  from  the  traditional  attitude  of 
our  people.  They  know  It  from  every 
newspaper  in  this  country,  from  every 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record,  from 
every  statement  that  bears  upon  this 
subject  by  any  official  in  the  land,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

The  historical  truth  is  that  Russian 
policy  is  based,  not  on  feor  of  attack,  but 
on  a  planned  deliberate  policy  of  world 
Communist  domination  and  complete  ex- 
termination of  all  that  we  represent. 
Failure  to  grasp  this  is  to  miss  the  central 
fact  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  contend 
that  Russia  is  trying  to  force  a  solution  of 
the  German  problem,  because  it  fears  an- 
other Hungarian-type  revolt  in  Eastern 
Germany.  This  is  an  Interesting  thesis. 
Those  who  offer  this  argument  contend 
that  Russia  fears  such  an  uprising,  be- 
cause it  would  force  Russia  to  make  re- 
prisals that  might  touch  off  world  war 
m.  Then  they  move  on  and  conclude 
that  Russia  wishes  to  avoid  this  prospect 
and  that  we  should  help  her  avoid  It  by 
entering  Into  agreements  that  would 
lessen  the  probability  of  revolts  and, 
therefore,  lessen  the  probability  of  gen- 
eral war. 


This,  at  last,  I  think,  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  basic  issue  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  my  judgment,  to  make  concessions 
which  strengthen  the  Kremlins  hold 
over  its  enslaved  peoples  on  the  false 
assumption  that  we  thus  lessen  the  prob- 
ability of  general  war  is  only  to  make 
certain  a  general  war,  one  that  we  can- 
not win  because  we  will  have  bartered 
away  every  ix>sition  of  strength  from 
which  to  fight  such  a  war. 

One  more  concession  may  seriously 
sap  the  will  of  the  enslaved  peoples  to 
resist.  One  more  disaster  may  so  shat- 
ter free-world  confidence  in  our  leader- 
ship that  each  ally  will  seek  to  save 
Itsrlf  through  seme  foredoomed  accom- 
modation with  world  communism. 

Will  we  see  a  repetition  of  the  1930's, 
concerning  which  Winston  Churchill 
said : 

Each  one  feeds  Its  neighbor  to  the  croco- 
dile, hoping  the  crocodile  will  devour  It  last. 

The  problem  of  Berlin  is,  of  course, 
the  problem  of  all  free  peoples  every- 
where. If  we  fail  in  this,  what  hope  is 
there  for  all  of  the  enslaved  peoples  now 
held  in  subjugation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  If  the  Communists,  with  their 
capacity  for  ruthless  organization,  ever 
gain  control  of  the  vast  resources  of 
Germany  and  add  those  resources,  that 
technical  know-how,  that  skilled  man- 
power to  their  own  great  power,  they 
would  at  that  moment  become  superior 
to  the  free  world  in  economic  strength, 
in  industrial  might,  in  scientific  capac- 
ity, and  in  military  force.  That  is  some- 
thing to  think  about. 

No;  we  must  stand  firm,  doing  every- 
thing we  can  honorably  and  peacefully 
do  to  stimulate  the  dissolution  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  confident  that  constant 
internal  troubles,  springing  from  man's 
thirst  for  freedom,  will  prevent  Russia 
from  launching  world  war  III  and  will 
eventually  force  the  Kremlin  to  grant 
concessions  to  its  peoples  that  will  mark 
a  decisive  step  away  from  tyranny  and 
toward  freedom. 

I  say  we  should  stand  fast;  persevere 
in  the  truth:  make  Russia  solve  Its  In- 
ternal problems  through  concessions  to 
its  captive  peoples,  and  not  through 
free-world  concessions  to  their  Krem- 
lin masters. 

There  are,  in  my  judgment,  four  ways 
in  which  Communist  tyranny  can  b« 
pulled  down. 

It  can  be  pulled  down  by  an  attack 
from  the  West,  but  we  rule  out  that  pot* 
•Ibillty,  and  rishtly  so. 

It  can  be  pulled  down  by  violent  revo- 
lution. But  the  example  of  Hitler  and 
the  example  of  previous  attempts  at 
revolution  convince  us  that  undrr  pits- 
ent  conditions  there  is  no  po.«slblllty  for 
any  such  mass  rebellion  to  be  successful. 

It  can  be  pulled  down,  piece  by  piece, 
through  the  steady  attrition  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  subjects  who,  In  every  v  ay 
short  of  open  and  reckless  rebellion,  re- 
sist the  evil  philosophy  that  seeks  to 
reduce  them  to  mere  beasts  of  burden. 

And,  finally,  it  can  be  pulled  down  by 
Internecine  warfare  within  the  Commu- 
nist high  command,  by  a  falling  out  of 
the  thieves,  which  is  made  all  the  more 
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probable  by  reverses  In  the  world  and 
continued  resistance  at  home. 

The  third  and  fourth  approaches  to 
the  dissolution  of  Soviet  tyranny  pro- 
vide the  policy  which  I  believe  the  free 
world  ought  to  be  pursuing. 

How  do  we  increase  the  will  to  resist 
of  the  captive  peoples  t>ehind  the  Iron 
Curtain?  How  do  we  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  another  split  within  the  Com- 
munist high  command? 

Certainly  we  cannot  accomplish  these 
ends  by  making  it  easy  for  the  Russians 
to  get  through  this  difQcult  period.  We 
can  advance  these  causes  only  by  stick- 
ing to  our  principles  in  Berlin  and  by 
making  it  crystal  clear  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  face  whatever  consequences 
may  follow  from  our  action. 

For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  been 
living  in  an  era  of  Communist  advance 
through  the  device  of  partition.  We 
have  divided  Europe,  a  divided  China,  a 
divided  Germany,  a  divided  Korea,  a 
divided  Indochina. 

The  Chinese  threat  to  Formosa  and 
the  Communist  threat  to  West  Berlin 
may  signify  that  we  have  passed  into 
a  new  era,  one  in  which  communism, 
having  consolidated  the  gains  made 
through  partition,  will  now  seek,  through 
piecemeal  aggression,  to  end  partition 
and  to  make  what  is  half  free,  all  slave. 

If  that  be  true,  we  must  meet  this 
plot  head  on  in  Berlin. 

To  the  end  that  the  United  States  may 
approach  this  crisis  united  and  deter- 
mined to  stand  firm  on  basic  principles, 
I  submitted  a  resolution  a  week  ago  to- 
day. The  resolution  lists  six  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  there  is  preponderant 
agreement,  and  from  which  there  can  be 
no  retreat. 

These  principles  are  their  own  best 
explanation,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
them  now: 

(1)  No  plan  or  treaty  calling  for  German 
reunification  Is  acceptable  which  does  not 
provide  for  a  free  government,  ultimately 
freely  selected  by  the  people  of  West  and 
East  Germany. 

(2)  Until  an  acceptable  settlement  of  the 
German  reunification  problem  is  achieved, 
the  continued  presence  of  Western  troops  In 
West  Berlin,  which  has  proved  agreeable  to 
the  German  people,  it  under  present  oondl- 
ilona  esMntial. 

(S)  The  interest*  of  the  free  world  and  of 
the  German  people  are  better  served  by  a 
free  Weft  Germany  within  the  Western  Com- 
munUy  th«n  by  s  superflclAlly  reunited  Ger- 
many afllottd  with  a  OommuntsI  ImI  Oer- 
many, 

(4)  No  plan  of  Oermaa  rtuniae«tton  or 
eonteder»tlon  U  McetptMbU  whtoh  would  join 
a  free  demooraUo  West  Oarmany  with  s  slave 
ComntuuUt  TMt  Oermsay.  sseept  throutb 
the  free  choice  of  the  peoples  of  West  Oer- 
msny  and  Bast  Oermsny. 

(ft)  Whoever  mny  be  In  nominal  eoatrol 
of  last  Germany,  the  United  States  should 
tnforce  lu  right  of  free  aoeeas  to  West  Berlin, 
In  concert  with  Its  allies,  by  whatever  means 
neceeaary. 

(0)  Recognition  can  only  be  accorded  to 
an  East  German  Government  which  is  truly 
independent  and  truly  representative  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Kast  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  reso- 
lution provides  an  expression  of  support 
for  the  policies  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  Is  needed  and  de- 
served, and  that  will  strengthen  their 
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hand  in  these  difBcult  das^s  and  in  com- 
ing months. 

My  friend  and  colleague  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  submitted 
a  week  ago  today  another  resolution 
which  I  commend  to  all.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  by  his  suggestion  that 
there  be  appointed  a  group  of  Senators 
who  personally  would  bring  the  encour- 
agement of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
the  people  of  West  Berlin,  and  who  would 
be  in  West  Berlin  on  May  27,  as  an  im- 
mistakable  symbol  of  our  determination 
to  stand  by  our  pledges. 
^  Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late.  Our 
friends  in  Europe  already  are  dis- 
couraged by  our  appearance  of  division 
and  vacillation.  The  dismayed  reaction 
of  West  Germany's  Adenauer  and 
Brandt,  of  Prance's  Poncet,  of  Bel- 
gium's Spaak,  and  of  other  stanch 
friends  in  Europe  indicate  the  danger  of 
this  appearance  of  division  in  the  face 
of  the  Communist  ultimatum. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  with  all  urgency, 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee promptly  consider  my  resolution 
or  Senator  Javit's  resolution,  or  that  it 
submit  its  own  resolution,  expressing  the 
unity  and  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  stand  fast  in  Berlin.  I  be- 
lieve it  important  that  we  do  this  now. 
I  beg  my  ccUeagues  in  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  and  without  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles.  But  I  have  always  been  thank- 
ful that  this  great  man  understood  the 
essential  nature  of  the  conflict  of  our 
time.  Mr.  Dulles  sees  this  conflict  as  a 
great  moral  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  good  and  the  forces  of  evil.  He  has 
had  the  courage  to  describe  it  as  such  and 
to  treat  it  as  such  in  his  oflBcial  acts. 
This  significant  fact,  more  than  any 
other,  explains  his  impact  upon  world 
alTairs  and  the  sense  of  loss  all  of  us  feel 
at  his  tragic  illness. 

We  live  in  an  age  so  poisoned  with 
the  false  doctrine  of  secularism  and 
materialism  that  even  Ocd-fearlng 
men  seem  strangely  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  publicly  the 
role  of  morality  in  international  rela- 
tions. John  Foster  Dulles  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  mankind,  because  he  based 
his  policies  on  moral  ground:  and  be- 
cause he  has,  through  the  example  of  hit 
dedication  and  lelf-uoriflce,  beoomt  i 
living  lymbol  of  a  fortign  poUoy  that  la 
morally  right, 

Abraham  Lincoln  believed  that  tht 
Civil  War  wai  an  Inevitablt  oonitquenot 
of  the  perpetuation  of.  and  aoquleMenct 
m,  the  injuitlet  of  slavery,  by  both  North 
and  South. 

Lincoln  believed,  and  to  stated  again 
and  again  in  his  state  papers,  that  con- 
tinued and  unredeemed  violations  of 
Ood's  moral  law  led  inexorably  to  catas- 
trophe. If  the  continued  acceptance  of 
slavery  for  millions  resulted  in  a  terrible 
Civil  War,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
continued  acceptances  of  slavery  for 
hundreds  of  millions? 

The  Berlin  question  Is  more  than  a 
Question  of  policy,  of  diplomacy,  or  of 
military  posture.  It  poses  an  Inescapa- 
ble moral  question. 


With  respect  to  almost  every  nation 
that  has  fallen  victim  to  Communist  ag- 
gression, there  was  one  point  in  time. 
one  occasion,  when  a  courageous  and 
vigorous  free  world  policy  based  on  the 
unselfish  application  of  moral  principles 
could  have  prevented  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

That  point  in  time  for  the  Ukraine 
was  to  years  ago.  For  Poland  it  was  13 
year3  ago.  For  China  it  was  10  years 
ago.  For  Indochina  it  was  5  years  ago. 
For  Germany  it  is  today. 

This  may  be  our  laist  chance  to  re- 
deem our  past  errors.  In  a  record  filled 
with  failures,  compromises,  and  con- 
cessions that  spelled  slavery  for  millions 
of  people,  we  have  preserved  one  last 
outpost  of  freedom  within  the  Com- 
munist slave  empire. 

That  outpost  is  West  Berlin.  It  must 
never  be  surrendered. 

It  may  be  that  the  Soviet  tyrants 
mean  what  they  say  this  time,  and  that 
our  devotion  to  freedom  and  our  deter- 
mination to  protect  our  own  security  is 
now  faced  with  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate test. 

If  that  is  true,  this  Is  no  time  to  re- 
examine our  principles.  Otir  principles 
are  right  principles  and  need,  not  re- 
examination, but  reaflarmation.  It  is  otir 
state  of  national  preparedness  which 
must  be  reexamined.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  should  embark  today  upon  a 
90-day  program  of  the  utmost  urgency 
that  will  prepare  the  American  people, 
the  American  economy,  and  the  Ameri- 
can defenses  for  whatever  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  them. 

If  we  are  in  fact  facing  the  ultimate 
test,  let  us  approach  May  27  not  as  a 
divided  people,  seeking  ways  to  avoid 
our  responsibility,  asking  ourselves  if  the 
price  of  freedom  is  too  high,  resentful  of 
our  fate. 

Let  us,  rather,  approach  this  date  as 
a  united  America,  proud  of  our  ideals 
and  traditions,  conscious  of  our  great 
mission  in  the  world,  and  confident  that 
if  we  but  act  aright,  the  hand  of  God 
will  sustain  us  to  the  ultimate  victory. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire  to  express  my  oommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  ConneoUout  [Mr.  Doaol  for 
this  courageous  and  masttrly  analysis  of 
the  problem  confronting  the  people  of 
our  country. 

Z  rtad  the  prtpartd  talk,  which  he  hat 
now  made,  btfort  Z  eame  to  tht  Senato 
Chamber.  Z  vibrated  with  inspiration  In 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  Intending  to 
deliver  it  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  BUtea. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  asked 
the  question,  "Have  we  forgotten  the  les- 
sons of  the  Hitler  era.  with  its  compro- 
mises, concessions,  and  flexibilities?" 

I  think  that  admonition  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  Amer- 
ican people.  Have  we  forgotten  the 
tragic  course  that  was  followed  in  Eu- 
rope as  Hitler  made  his  advance  from 
the  tavern  floor  to  the  dictator  in  charge 
of  the  world?  I  have  assembled  some 
material,  and.  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
get  it  into  the  Rxcoaa. 
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First.  Hitler,  in  building  his  great 
strength,  began  by  taking  (3rermany  out 
of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  pretext 
that  the  nations  at  whose  hands  Ger- 
many was  created  had  failed  to  disarm, 
while  it  was  compelled  to  do  so. 

Second.  Despite  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  he  reintroduced 
conscription  and  proceeded  to  create  35 
divisions  of  armed  forces. 

Third.  He  repudiated  the  Locarno 
Pact  of  1925.  imder  which  defeated  Ger- 
many had  agreed  that  any  disputes  with 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  and 
Poland  would  be  arbitrated. 

Fourth.  In  violation  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  he  sent  Nazi  troops  to  occupy 
the  demilitarized  portions  of  Germany 
west  of  the  Rhine. 

He  at  that  time  half  expected  that 
this  move  would  be  opposed  by  French 
and  British  military  forces.  He  in- 
structed his  commanders  that  if  they 
were  opposed,  they  should  retire  rather 
than  oppose  the  interference  to  which 
they  were  to  be  subjected.  But  the 
interposition  did  not  arise.  They  al- 
lowed Hitler  to  move  in. 

Fifth.  In  1938.  when  Hitler  was 
visited  by  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  the 
Austrian  oflBclal  was  confronted  with  a 
brutal  series  of  demands,  which  finally, 
abjectly,  he  accepted.  Later,  he  wanted 
those  demands  submitted  to  a  plebiscite 
of  his  Austrian  people.  It  was  too  late; 
Hitler  marched  In. 
There  went  Austria. 
Sixth.  In  September  1938.  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  Czechoslovakia 
Sudetenland.  There  was  an  inglorious 
agreement,  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  at  Munich. 
It  gave  Hitler  all  that  he  demanded. 

By  March  1939  Czechoslovakia  became 
a  protectorate,  wholly  occupied  by  Nazi 
troops. 

Seventh.  In  the  middle  of  1938.  Hitler 
demanded  and  obtained  from  Lithuania 
the  city  of  Memel  and  Its  surroundings. 

Eighth.  Then  came  Poland.  In  spite 
Of  the  nonaggression  pact  signed  in  1934. 
Hitler  denounced  that  pact,  demanded 
the  city  of  Danzig  and  a  German- 
controlled  highway  across  the  Polish 
Corridor  to  East  Prussia. 

Then,  let  us  not  forget  Mussolini  in 
Ethiopia,  in  Albania,  and  in  Greece. 

On  April  7, 1939,  Mussolini  invaded  Al- 
bania. The  crown  was  taken  from  the 
King  of  Albania  and  given  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Previously  in  1935,  Mussolini  attacked 
Ethiopia.  The  entire  world  was  shocked 
by  the  unscrupulous  and  unjustified  as- 
sault on  that  ancient  i}eople,  so  ill 
prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

Finally,  on  November  28,  1940.  Mus- 
solini attacked  the  Greeks, 

Appeasement,  concession,  and  srieldlng 
achieved  nothing. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  he  has 
delivered  an  invaluable  message  to  the 
people  of  our  country  reminding  them 
that  they  will  never  appease  the  Commu- 
nists. The  Commimlsts  want  to  com- 
munize  the  world.  They  will  do  it  by 
whatever  tactics  are  necessary. 

I  am  now  of  the  belief  that  they  want 
some  sort  of  a  coalition  government  in 
Berlin,  but  they  want  that  government 


surrounded  by  Communists,  and  when 
that  government  is  created  the  next 
thing  will  be  the  complete  absorption 
of  It  by  the  Communists.  The  time  has 
come  to  quit  conceding  on  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

We  should  negotiate.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  feels  implic- 
itly in  that  proposition. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  at  this  time  to  state  his 
views  on  this  matter  of  negotiation,  since 
the  Senator  mentions  that  point. 

,Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  compliments  and  gracious 
remarks,  as  well  as  for  his  contribution 
in  drawing  the  analogy  between  the  ct  n- 
ditions  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the 
Hitler  era  and  the  conditions  now. 

Of  course  I  believe  in  negotiating.  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  all  the  time  to 
talk  to  these  people  and  to  negotiate  a 
settlement.  We  should  never  stop  try- 
ing, but  we  should  always  make  the 
effort  in  conformity  with  these  basic, 
right  principles.  That  Is  the  only  v^ay 
negotiation  can  be  successful.  If  we  go 
to  a  negotiation  with  the  idea  of  back- 
ing down  on  these  fundamental  things, 
we  might  as  well  stay  at  home. 

Negotiation  based  on  proper  grounds 
and  on  firm  premises  is  one  thing.  On 
other  grounds  It  Is  something  else. 

There  Is  always  an  area  where  one 
can  give  and  Uke.  For  example.  I  think 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  that  we 
could  make  some  orrangcmcnts  or  some 
accommodations  about  commerce  and 
public  facilities— and  there  are  prob- 
ably other  things.  I  would  be  In  favor 
of  all  that.  We  ought  to  try  to  do  It. 
We  all  owe  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
I  think,  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  making 
the  suggestion. 

All  I  wanted  to  do  today,  was  to  sug- 
gest that  we  do  have  a  basic  and  com- 
mon area  of  agreement  in  this  country. 
There  Is  no  real  division  In  this  body. 
There  Is  no  real  division  In  the  Congress, 
or  between  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, or.  Indeed,  among  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  and  our  allies.  There 
is  no  real  division.  There  is  only  the 
appearance  of  division.  That  is  why  I 
made  these  remarks  today.  I  hope  they 
win  be  .so  understood. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  a  most  effec- 
tive speech.  I  know  that  since  the  Sen- 
ator took  part  In  the  Nuremberg  trials  he 
has  been  a  student  of  Germany  and  of 
our  policy  in  Germany. 

As  I  look  at  page  3  of  the  Senator's 
remarks,  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator 
is  not  taking  a  position  against  all  nego- 
tiation, or  even  against  being  willing  to 
consider  substantive  questions  during 
negotiations. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
merely  stating  precisely  that  the  posi- 
tion in  Berlin  caruiot  be  negotiated,  and 
that  otu*  position  on  free  elections  can- 
not be  negotiated.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  he  Is  not  suggesting  it  would 
not   be   possible   under   some    circum- 


stances to  debate  the  kinds  of  arm- 
aments and  the  sizes  of  armaments 
which  might  be  stationed  In  West  Ger- 
many, for  example. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  rendered  a 
service  in  an  attempt  to  distinguish 
areas  in  which  it  is  possible  to  negotiate 
as  opposed  to  those  areas  in  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  that  Is  what  I  was  trying 
to  do.  Of  course,  I  would  not  find  fault 
with  negotiations. 

I  believe  that  at  a  press  conference 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  if  free 
elections  were  the  only  way  Germany 
could  be  reunited,  and  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, he  said  it  was  "not  the  only  way." 
What  he  meant,  I  think,  although  I  do 
not  know  that  he  spelled  it  out,  was  that 
within  the  framework  of  the  principle 
of  free  elections  the  form  would  not  be 
of  decisive  importance.  I  feel  that  way. 
also. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  position  which 
the  Senator  takes  and  the  position  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  took  this  week  of  course 
run  completely  athwart  each  other.  I 
think  there  is  an  indication  that  a  climax 
is  going  to  be  reached  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  spring. 
The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, after  long  study,  has  attempted 
to  make  precise  his  position,  which  Is  the 
position  of  at  least  some  other  Senators 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  Is  of  value.  It 
does  Indicate  one  side  or  the  other  Is 
going  to  have  to  give  way  on  the  basic 
question  of  Berlin  In  the  spring. 

So  long  as  we  take  a  position  which 
Is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  their  position  Is  so 
hard  and  fast,  at  least  as  demonstrated 
In  the  public  remarks  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, some  preparation  will  have  to  bs 
made  for  supporting  the  position.  If  it  is 
put  to  the  ultlmaU  test.  What  seems  to 
me  unfortunate  Is  that  we  take  the  hard 
and  fast  position  but  do  not  Indicate  our 
determination  and  our  willingness  to 
support  that  position  if  our  ability  to  do 
so  is  put  to  a  military  test.  I  think 
that  will  have  to  have  somewhat  of  a 
strengthening.  There  will  be  a  need  for 
a  call  for  Increased  military  posture,  as 
a  part  of  the  hard  position  on  these 
basic  and  fundamental  questions. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  That  Is  why  I  said  we  ought  to 
embark  on  a  90-day  crash  program. 
That  is  how  I  describe  It.  I  think  the 
danger  Is  quite  Imminent,  and  the  times 
are  very  critical.  I  think  it  Is  a  pity 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  not 
been  made  to  understand  that  we  stand 
in  Just  such  a  dangerous  situation  and 
we  should  reexamine  our  defenses.  We 
should  get  ready  for  what  may  be  a 
tragedy,  which  we  all  hope  and  pray 
will  not  eventuate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  a  very 
thoughtful  speech.  The  Senator  cov- 
ered a  great  deal  of  material,  and  I  find 
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myself  in  agreement  with  much  of  what 
the  Senator  has  said. 

Before  I  ask  the  Senator  about  one 
or  two  other  aspects  of  his  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning 
the  last  point  made. 

The  Senator  is  reconunending  an  in- 
crease in  our  defenses.  The  Senator 
Vv-ell  knows,  of  course,  that  is  contrary 
to  the  course  on  which  we  are  proceed- 
ing now — against  the  expressed  will  of 
this  body  or  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole — since  there  Is  now  taking  place 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  personnel 
in  our  Army.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  know  that;  and  I 
lament  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  lament  It,  also. 
According  to  the  press,  there  is  also  con- 
templated In  the  current  budget  now 
imder  consideration,  a  decrease  in  the 
expenditure  for  missiles,  I  believe. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  quite  a 
large  amount.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  administration  not  only 
is  not  holding  its  own,  but  It  Is  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  the 
Senator  is  recommending. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  Is  so,  and  It 
distresses  me  deeply.  I  am  sure  It  dis- 
tresses the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  docs.  I.  with  a 
delegation,  have  been  to  the  Pentagon  to 
confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
only  recently,  in  order  to  urge  him.  with 
all  the  persuasion  I  posses,  at  least  not 
to  proceed  with  the  announced  reduction 
in  the  Army,  from  I  believe  900.000  to 
870.000. 

Mr,  DODD.  That  seems  important  to 
m«. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  one  thing 
the  Senator  said  which  disturbed  me. 
The  Senator  referred  to  something  X 
wish  I  could  have  a  more  firm  conviction 
about,  when  he  said  at  one  point  that  we 
are  lamentably  or  completely  unpre- 
pared. 

Mr.  DODD.   Tragically  unprepared. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tragically  unpre- 
pared for  any  outbreak.  I  hope  that  is 
not  BO,  as  of  now.  I  have  thought,  of 
course,  that  it  was  not.  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  military  affairs.  I  do  not  serve 
on  the  committee  which  deals  with  that 
subject. 

I  had  assumed  that  our  President,  be- 
ing above  all  else  a  mlltary  man,  surely 
had  not  permitted  such  a  condition  to 
exist  as  of  now.  I  had  interpreted  many 
criticisms  to  mean  that  if  we  did  not  do 
something  different,  and  if  we  did  not 
change  our  present  policies,  such  a  con- 
dition would  arise  in  the  future — in  1961 
or  1962  or  1963.  I  hope  that  statement 
of  the  Senator  is  not  correct;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  meant  the  statement  in 
a  wider  sense.  I  meant  that  I  do  not 
believe  this  country  is  prepared  in  the 
sense  of  the  people  being  prepared. 
From  what  I  hear  every  day  on  the 
street,  talking  to  friends  and  neighbors, 
people  seem  to  be  golJig  along,  somehow 
pushing  this  matter  aside  or  not  think- 
ing about  it  at  all,  not  really  aware  of 
this  grave  danger.  I  do  not  beUeve  they 
realize  that  we  are  as  near  as  we  are 


to  the  threshold  of  a  possibly  great  dis- 
aster.   That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  that  clarification,  not  only  for  our 
benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Senator  is  not  intending  to 
say  that  he  believes  that  our  actual  mili- 
tary power  at  the  moment  is  tragically 
inadequate. 

Mr.  DODD.    No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  means 
that  the  people  of  the  country  are  not 
psychologically  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency,  and  that  they  are  not  acting 
as  though  they  were  confronted  with  an 
emergency,  or  probable  emergency.  The 
Senator  means  that  we  do  not  conduct 
ourselves  with  the  proper  discipline  and 
devotion  to  improvement.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  correct.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  state  of  our  de- 
fenses. Like  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
I  accept  the  fact  that  at  all  times  we 
are  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  what- 
ever may  come. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  that  statement  in  the  Record.  I 
do  not  want  the  Russial^s  to  believe  that 
we  are  so  weak  that  we  could  not  give 
a  good  account  of  ourselves  by  May  27. 

Mr.  DODD.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  point 
should  be  made  very  clear.  In  order  that 
we  may  not  add  fuel  to  such  a  misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  DODD.  X  quite  agree.  Such  an 
attitude  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  might 
encourage  the  Russians  to  acts  of  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  U  correct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

ASXI    CXBCVTIVI    COOPUUTtON    Ht    PIIUnVXNO 
DOMISTtO   OIL   AND  COAL  INDUSTSXaS 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Perhaps  I  could 
say  something  which  bears  out  the  posi- 
tion the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
taken. 

I  am  pleased  beyond  words  that  he  has 
delivered  this  masterful  speech.  I  think 
the  country  needs  it.  However,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  lack  of  preparedness,  in 
which  this  country  now  finds  Itself,  is 
plamiy  before  us  in  the  mdeclslon  m 
which  we  are  at  present  involved  with 
respect  to  the  importation  from  abroad 
of  petroleimi  and  petroleum  products, 
mcludmg  residual  fuel. 

In  1955  the  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  by  which  the 
President  was  given  authority,  when  he 
foimd  that  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  was  threatened,  to  Impose 
certain  rectrictlons  upon  the  importation 
of  any  commodity.  The  immediate  re- 
sult was  a  declaration  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  that  the  national 
security  was  threatened  by  the  importa- 
tion of  petroleimi. 

TOLnNTAar  hcpobt  sxstuctions  rAiz.xD 

Accordingly,  the  President  issued  a  re- 
straining order,  which  was  caUed  a  vol- 
untary agreement.  That  voluntary 
agreement  did  not  prove  successful:  and, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Admmistratlon, 
it  was  altered.    Still  it  did  not  prove 


successful.  There  was  no  practical  lim- 
itation upon  the  importation  of  petro- 
leum products,  so  gasoline  was  coming 
in;  also,  residual  oil  fuel  was  coming  in, 
displacing  coal  and  creating  imemploy- 
ment  in  many  coal-producing  areas  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

OrrR     SECUEITT     IS     THKEATENED 

All  this  was  happening  by  reason  of  a 
complete  failure  to  realize  that  many 
of  the  German  leaders  and  the  German 
people  were  convinced  that  they  lost  the 
war,  even  before  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States,  because  they  did  not  have 
within  their  own  borders  the  sources  of 
fuel  and  energy  supplies.  There  were 
no  petroleum  deposits  within  the  bound- 
jiries  of  Germany.  The  Germans  had  to 
obtain  coal  from  other  areas.  They 
made  great  progress  with  synthetic  fuels, 
but  tliat  was  not  enough.  The  V-bombs 
which  the  Hitlerites  had  developed  could 
not  penetrate  to  England  and  France  in 
sufQcient  quantity  because  of  the  lack  of 
fuel  to  carry  them. 

Within  a  few  weeks  past  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  called  upon  the  division  of 
government  headed  by  Mr.  Leo  Hoegh  to 
render  a  Judgment  again  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  national  defense  Is  threatened 
by  these  Importations. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  the  national  defense  is 
threatened,  because  in  the  United  States 
today  there  are  producmg  wells  capable 
of  an  output  of  3  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day,  which  are  shut  in  because  of  im- 
portations. If.  m  the  light  of  the  crisis 
which  now  exists  in  Berlin,  a  challenge 
comes  to  the  West  at  the  end  of  May, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  Germany  was,  because 
we  shall  not  have  readily  available  do- 
mestic sources  of  energy,  although  we 
have  the  deposits  within  our  borders. 
Time  win  be  required  to  develop  them. 
The  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  at  this  mo- 
ment can  be  fired  so  speedily  tliat  we 
shall  not  have  tlie  time  to  prepare  as  we 
had  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 
At  that  time  this  Nation  was  protected 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  so 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  prepare.  We 
have  no  such  time  now. 

I  believe  that  the  message  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  delivered 
today  constitutes  a  great  public  service. 

lAUSLATZOM    PSOPOeiD    TO    aOLVS    PIUMLXM 

Let  me  add  that  this  week,  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  bills  were  Intro- 
duced to  provide  for  the  immediate  stim- 
ulation of  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources of  p>etroleum  and  petroleum 
products.  Both  of  the  administration's 
so-called  voluntary  programs  of  re- 
straint upon  importations  which  throttle 
American  development  have  failed,  and 
the  Government  is  finding  Itself  opposed 
by  two  really  powerful  argxmients  with 
respect  to  such  restrictions. 

The  so-called  voluntary  agreements, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  able  law- 
yers in  and  out  of  the  Government,  are 
said  to  be  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
Mandatory  controls  by  Executive  order, 
according  to  written  opinions  prepared 
by  the  legal  staffs  of  some  of  tlie  great 
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importing  oil  companies,  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  injunction,  because  it  is  al- 
leged that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  mandatory  controls  work- 
able, and  lawsuits  are  threatened. 

TELEGRAM    SENT   TO    SECRETARY    STRAUSS 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President — and  I  think 
it  is  vital  that  this  message  should  be 
made  a  part  of  thp  Record^I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Honorable  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Strauss  is 
head  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Fuel  Resources,  which  is  at  present  work- 
ing to  try  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
orders  now  in  existence. 

My  position  is  that  an  effective  sub- 
stitute cannot  be  prepared  unless  it  is 
done  by  legislation.  So  I  have  invited 
the  Executive  to  join  with  the  Congress 
In  finding  a  solution  to  this  problem  of 
oil  imports,  in  these  words: 

While  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  was 
sightseeing  in  Moscow  yesterday  the  Soviet 
dictator  shocked  him  and  all  the  Western 
allies  by  the  restatement  of  Khrushchev's 
threat  that  any  violation  of  the  borders  of 
East  Germany  would  be  regarded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  "as  the  beirlnning  of  war."  The 
Soviet  troops  leave  Berlin  before  the  end  of 
May.  We  must  be  ready  for  the  consequences. 
If  war  comes  we  must  have  a  self -sufficient 
supply  of  petroleum  and  coal  In  fuU  devel- 
opment. Mandatory  controls  can  be  suc- 
cessfully Imposed  only  by  Congress.  I  In- 
vite you.  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, to  cooperate  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  sponsor  the  legislation  introduced 
this  week  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
•to  encourage  the  development  of  petroleum 
and  coal  reserves  within  the  United  States." 

KZSSAGE   or   SENATOR    FROM   CONNECTICUT   WHX 
HEU    ALERT    NATION    TO    CRISIS 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut that  in  my  judgment  his  message,  so 
eloquently  and  forcefully  delivered,  will 
have  a  great  effect  in  alerting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  realities  of 
the  crisis  which  confronts  us.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  said. 
In  words  which  are  not  subject  to  mis- 
understanding, that  the  United  States 
Will  not  move  out  of  Berlin  and  will  not 
sacrifice  the  rightful  position  it  has  taken 
In  defense  of  West  Berlin.  We  are  the 
defenders  of  liberty,  but  liberty  with  jus- 
tice. The  Communists  do  not  believe  in 
human  liberty,  because  they  believe  every 
human  being  is  merely  an  instrument  to 
be  used  by  the  state.  The  objective 
which  the  Communists  have  in  mind,  to 
gain  Communist  control  of  the  world, 
means  that  they  are  intent  upon  impos- 
ing a  dictatorial  government  all  over  the 
world.  That  we  cannot  endure.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made  a 
wonderful  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  shall  try  not  to 
detain  the  Senator  or  the  Senate  very 
long.  He  has  already  clarified  at  least 
one  point  to  my  satisfaction.  There  are 
one  or  two  other  points  about  which  I 
wish  to  ask  him.  First,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  distinguizshed 
Senator  with  regard  to  standing  firm,  as 
he  put  it.  for  our  rights  in  Berlin  itself. 


and  that  we  should  not  agree  to  move 
out,  or  move  out  without  an  agreement, 
and  so  on.  With  that  I  agree.  I  was 
going  a  little  further;  namely,  with  re- 
spect to  the  prospect  for  the  future. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  points  are  so 
important,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
which  I  thought  might  help  to  clarify  the 
situation.  I  believe  the  Senator  at  one 
point  said  there  are  those  who  think  that 
if  we  could  imderstand  the  Russians  and 
if  they  could  understand  us,  that  might 
be  of  some  benefit,  or  might  contribute  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  thought  that  that 
was  insipid,  sentimental,  or  something  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  Is,  as  applied  to 
our  present  predicament.  Of  course.  I 
am  speaking  in  the  entire  context  of  my 
remarks.  I  am  speaking  about  those 
who  say  we  can  resolve  our  problems  by 
simply  making  more  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  Russians  and  getting  them  to 
understand  us.  Those  people  make  such 
statements  apparently  in  the  belief  that 
we  do  not  have  any  deep  seated  differ- 
ences with  Russia,  and  that  we  could 
settle  all  the  problems  of  peace  and  war 
if  only  we  could  get  to  understand  each 
other. 

My  point  is  that  the  Russians  do  un- 
derstand us  very  well.  The  only  thing 
which  really  matters,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  peace  and  war,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a  war-makmg  people.  Actually  we 
are  a  peace-loving  people. 

The  American  people  will  not  start 
war  or  make  an  attack  on  the  Russians 
or  anyone  else  in  the  world.  The  Rus- 
sians know  it,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
any  more  understanding  in  that  respect. 
That  was  what  I  said,  and  I  meant  it. 
I  still  think  I  am  right. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  If  I  may,  I  should 
like  to  clarify  the  full  implications  of 
the  Senator's  statement.  I  think  it 
might  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  might  be.  It  should 
not  be. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  might  be  mis- 
understood in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  out 
no  hope  at  all  for  the  future.  The 
thought  which  the  Senator  expressed, 
coupled  with  the  expression  that  this  is 
a  moral  issue,  means,  I  take  it,  that  polit- 
ical implications  are  secondary,  and  that 
this  is  a  moral  issue,  and  that  evil  is  all 
that  is  involved.  In  that  case,  I  think 
there  is  no  hope  whatever  for  any  kind 
of  adjustment  or  compromise,  and  there- 
fore we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  in- 
evitable war. 

Mr.  DODD.     No. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Let  me  finish  my 
comment.  In  addition,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  thought  the  War  between 
the  States  was  an  inevitable  war.  I  have 
never  believed  it  was  inevitable.  I  think 
it  was  the  result  of  the  failure  of  states- 
manship. I  think  some  hotheads  got 
hold  of  the  situation.  I  confess  that 
some  of  them  were  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  But  I  do  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  an  inevitable  war. 

Neither  can  I  accept  the  proposal  that 
war  with  Russia  is  inevitable.  I  admit 
that  we  have  difficulties.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  should  like  to  proceed  on 
the  premise  that  it  is  possible  to  find 


some  adjustment  In  time.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  see  any  great  prospect  of  it 
immediately.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  is  an  assumption  on  which 
we  should  proceed.  I  find  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  such  an  assumption 
with  the  Senator's  assumption  that  this 
whole  struggle  is  strictly  a  contest  be- 
tween good  and  evil. 

I  think  there  are  some  things  to  be 
said  from  the  point  of  view  of  Russia, 
although  I  certainly  do  not  accept  their 
policies.  I  think  they  are  in  error. 
What  we  must  have  in  mind  and  what 
we  must  not  forget  is  that  Russia  was 
very  badly  mauled  by  Germany.  I  can 
understand  how  Russia  would  have  a  lit- 
tle d'flerent  point  of  view  about  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  without  safe- 
guards, from  what  we  would  have. 

The  Senator  tissumes  our  good  inten- 
tions. I  do  too.  But  I  can  understand, 
after  the  great  demonstration  of  military 
power  that  we  gave  on  two  occasions,  how 
Russia  might  think  the  bases  just  off  the 
edge  of  her  whole  empire  might  possibly, 
under  some  circumstances,  be  a  threat  to 
her.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  think 
Russia  is  wrong  in  saying  so. 

This  leads  to  the  last  point  I  am  trying 
to  make. 

It  might  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  there 
Is  no  hor>e  rising  of  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  peoples  of  Russia  and 
of  this  country.  I  myself  believe  there  Is 
hope.  I  believe  that  today  the  people  of 
Russia,  as  distinguished  from  their  re- 
gime, are  not  determined  to  destroy 
America.  The  resources  of  Russia  are  so 
great  that,  given  a  reasonable  chance, 
the  people  of  Russia  will  exercise  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  regime,  not  Immediate- 
ly, not  even  probably  in  my  lifetime.  But 
this  is  the  basic  assumption  on  which  we 
should  proceed. 

One  point  which  I  think  needs  clari- 
fication is  this.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
the  Senator.  If  he  did  Intend  to  do  so, 
announce  the  principle  that  he  sees  no 
hope  through  a  better  tmderstanding. 
He  sees  no  hope.  I  assume,  in  an  ex- 
change of  persons  back  and  forth:  but 
that  this  Is  simply  a  matter  of  good  and 
evil,  and  imtil  Russia  changes  com- 
pletely the  character  of  her  whole  soci- 
ety and  her  approach,  there  Is  no  hope 
of  adjustment. 

I  agree,  of  course,  that  ours  Is  a  supe- 
rior society.  We  believe  we  are  more 
right  than  the  Russians  are.  But  I  am 
reluctant  to  base  my  belief  on  that  basis, 
because  there  is  an  absoluteness  about  it 
which  admits  of  no  compromise. 

I  made  some  criticism  of  some  domes- 
tic policies  when  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture said  that  the  support  program 
was  immoral.  I  say  that  is  not  right. 
He  may  say  it  is  wrong  or  unwise.  Thus 
the  Senator  may  say  that  the  Russians 
are  wrong  or  unwise.  But  if  it  is  a  moral 
concept,  then  we  are  not  justified  in 
seeking  any  kind  of  accommodation,  as  I 
see  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  had  not  thought  anyone 
would  be  confused  by  what  I  said  with 
respect  to  understanding.  I  never  said 
at  any  time,  as  I  think  the  Record  will 
show,  that  I  thought  we  should  not  try 
to  understand  the  Russian  people  or  try 
to  have  them  understand  us.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  men  who  hold  the  millions 


of  Russians  In  their  hands,  and  about 
those  who  say  that  if  we  could  only 
understand  them,  or  the  Russians  could 
only  understand  us,  ell  our  differences 
would  be  resolved.  The  Senator  knows 
there  is  a  distinction. 

I  favor  as  many  exchanges  as  we  can 
honorably  carry  on  with  the  Russians 
In  culture  and  trade.  We  are  dotog  those 
things  now.  I  am  in  favor  of  that.  I 
say  we  should  continue  to  try  to  talk 
with  them.  Right  here  I  should  like  to 
answer  another  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  brought  out. 

I  think  I  understood  him  to  say  that, 
as  I  i>osed  it,  we  are  the  good  side,  and 
the  Russians  are  the  evil  side,  and  there- 
fore, as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
understood  me.  there  is  no  possibility  of 
a  settlement.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
All  our  lives  we  fight,  most  of  us.  for  the 
things  which  are  right  and  good.  We  do 
not  give  up.  and  we  do  not  do  violence 
to  those  who  oppose.  We  try  always  to 
convince  those  who  are  among  them. 
There  is  always  hope  that  the  Russiar^ 
will  change.  That  is  the  first  reason  for 
continuing  negotiations.  If  we  are  as 
right  as  we  think  we  are,  then  so  long  as 
we  can  hold  off  war  and  violence,  with- 
out appeasement,  so  long  as  we  can  con- 
tinue to  talk  to  them  and  try  to  convince 
them.  If  we  can,  of  the  rectitude  of  our 
■  way.  of  course,  we  should  do  it. 

The  situation  I  posed,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Secretary  Dulles,  is  that  he 
does  imderstand  deeply  that  our  cause  is 
the  good  cause.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  labor  that  oar  very  heavily  in  this 
body.  But  the  Russian  cause,  the  cause 
of  murder,  enslavement,  aggression,  and 
falsehood  is  not  the  g(X>d  cause.  That  is 
what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  discussed 
good  and  evil.  It  was  in  the  context 
which  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
discussed  it.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  try  to  con^•ince  the  Russians. 
Of  course,  we  should.  But  the  purpose 
for  which  I  speak  principally  today  is  to 
point  out  that  a  lot  of  mumbo-jumbo 
and  mental  mush  about  rigidity  and  in- 
flexibility and  misunderstanding  will 
never  help  us,  as  we  face  this  critical 
hour. 

What  we  need  to  say,  as  American 
people,  and  say  in  unmistakably  clear 
terms,  is  that  we  are  right.  We  must 
tell  the  Russians  why  we  cannot  surren- 
der Berlin.  Let  us  not  talk  about  stand- 
ing firm,  and  then  in  miishy,  soft  words, 
say  that  on  some  basis,  somewhere, 
somehow  we  will  do  something  other 
than  stand  fast  until  there  are  free  and 
fair  elections  In  that  area. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  contributed 
very  substantially  to  a  clarification  of 
the  Record  and  the  thought  I  had.  I 
agree  with  what  he  has  said  about  what 
is  good  and  bad  concerning  the  things 
he  mentioned.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  murders  he 
mentioned  and  the  policies  pursued  by 
Mr.  Stalin  throughout  that  period  were 
bad.  I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  any 
change  in  my  opinion  or  that  of  anyone 
else  in  that  connection. 

But  when  we  talk  about  the  cause  of 
the  Rtissian  people  and  the  cause  of 
their  nation,  we  have  already  noticed 


some  slight  change  in  the  character  of 
this  regime  over  the  last  one.  They 
have  at  last,  up  to  now,  abandoned  the 
extreme  form  of  terror,  which  is  all  to 
the  good. 

Within  that  regime  there  are  some 
modifications. 

I  am  suggesting  that  for  the  future — 
not  with  regard  to  Berlin  itself  now — 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  make  as- 
sumptions or  to  get  into  a  habit  of 
thought  which  would  exclude  the  possi- 
bility not  only  of  changes  in  the  present 
regime,  as  such,  but  also  the  possibility 
of  changes  in  the  successor  to  Khru- 
shchev, and  in  the  successor  to  that  one. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  desires  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people  to 
have  a  less  aggressive  regime  and  policy 
there.  Therefore,  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  stand  fast  and  to  adopt,  here  at  home, 
wise  policies  which  will  Justify  our  be- 
lief in  our  democratic  system,  and  thus 
will  offer  some  possibility  of  a  basis  for 
action.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
clearly  that  I  believe  we  should  have 
that  basic  policy. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  believe  that 
our  best  hope  with  regard  to  the  Rus- 
sian question  is  to  pursue  the  course  we 
are  advocating  today,  and  not  to  make 
concessions  or  to  back  down.  I  think 
the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  masters 
of  the  Russian  people  to  perpetrate  more 
murder  and  more  slavery  and  more  ag- 
gression In  the  world,  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  for  them  to  keep  under  their 
hands  the  masses  of  people  who  today 
are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  That  is 
why  I  said  this  is  one  of  the  ways  the 
leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  may  be  pulled 
down.  I  am  sure  the  thinking  people 
in  Russia — the  intellectuals,  the  scien- 
tists, the  artists  and  the  writers,  in  that 
great  country,  and  there  must  be  great 
numbers  of  them — will  demand  freedom. 
So  this  Is  one  of  our  best  hopes. 

But  we  shall  not  help  them  by  kow- 
towing, either  on  this  issue  or  on  any 
other  basic  issue,  to  the  dictates  and  the 
threats  of  Khrushchev  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him.  If  we  back  down  on 
this  issue,  we  shall  retard  the  movement 
for  freedom  inside  Russia. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  with  regard 
to  Berlin;  I  am  not  questioning  that  at 
all. 

I  shall  desist  after  I  make  one  other 
observation  namely,  with  regard  to 
whether  there  is  any  hope,  in  the  long- 
time future,  with  regard  to  the  aggres- 
siveness of  Soviet  Russia.  I  believe  we 
should  give  the  Russian  people  credit,  as 
a  nation,  for  the  fact  that  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  except  during  the  last 
period  and  during  the  past  war — in  fact, 
for  more  than  500  years — they  have  not 
been  quick  to  challenge  in  any  serious 
way  a  major  power,  in  an  outright  war — 
for  instance,  in  the  same  fashion  that 
Germany  or  Napoleon  or  others  have 
done.  Although  the  Russian  people  are 
now  under  the  influence  of  a  leadership 
which  today  Is  quite  provocative,  yet 
there  Is  reason  to  hope  that  if  that 
regime  can  be  changed,  the  people  of 
Russia  would  be  disposed  to  support  a 


regime  which  would  govern  them  with- 
out challenging  us  or  anyone  else.  That 
is  my  belief. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  that,  too.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  just  as  true  of  the  German 
people.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  our  generation  was  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Germany  were  so 
greatly  misled  and  were  whipped  into 
tyranny  In  their  own  country  and  into 
aggression  outside  their  own  land.  The 
German  people  are  good,  as  the  Russian 
people  and  as  all  people  are.  But  the 
Russian  people  are  prisoners  like  the 
Germans  were. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  indi- 
cated, a  tragic  parallel  exists  between  our 
present  plight  and  that  of  the  1930's  and 
1940's. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  people  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia  are  like  people  every- 
where else:  They  want  to  raise  their 
families  in  peace  and  live  out  their  lives 
in  peace  just  as  we  do.  I  have  never 
entertained  any  other  view. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
in  behnlf  of  the  freshman  class  of  Sena- 
tors— namely,  to  express  our  pride  in  otir 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  hope  the  rest  of  the  Senate  will  join  me 
in  this  expression.  We  are  proud  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  here  this  after- 
noon, in  regard  to  the  very  difficult  ques- 
tion of  Germany. 

I  could  not  take  my  seat  without  com- 
menting for  a  moment  on  the  question  of 
Germany.  I  think  the  nub  of  the  expla- 
nation regarding  the  difference  between 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  to  be  found  in  one  central 
fact  which  perhaps  has  been  omitted 
from  the  debate  this  afternoon  in  regard 
to  the  German  question.  That  is  that 
this  is  not  only  a  question  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  World;  it  is  not  alone  a  ques- 
tion between  tyranny  and  democracy,  or 
one  as  to  the  differences  between  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  satellites  and  our 
own  people.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  also 
being  watched  by  peoples  around  the 
world.  I  think  it  well  that  when  we  are 
focusing  oiur  attention  on  freedom,  we 
remember  that  the  world  is  round;  that 
many  things  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  Germany  or  Russia  are  oc- 
currmg;  and  that  many  things  which 
are  happening  will  not  be  influenced  by 
the  situation  in  Berlin.  For  that  reason, 
we  should  be  aware  of  what  is  happening 
to  us  both  in  regard  to  Berlin  and  our 
policy  regarding  it,  and  in  regard  to  our 
foreign  policy  generally. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
rightly  applauded  our  stand  on  the  basic 
principle  of  holding  in  Berlin.  But  I 
believe  the  trouble  with  our  policy  Is  that 
it  has  not  gone  far  enough,  and  we  have 
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permitted  the  Communists  of  Russia  to 
manipulate  our  p>olicy  in  Berlin  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  us  in  an  unfavorable 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Personally,  I  resent  our  having  been 
manipulated  into  an  unfavorable  posi- 
tion, when  our  position  fundamentally 
is  right  and  proper  and  strong.  I  think 
the  trouble  is  that  we  have  failed  to  take 
a  position  which  would  enable  us  to 
maintain  the  initiative  over  a  tyrannical 
power  which  admittedly  has  a  strong  po- 
sition in  Berlin.  We  have  failed  to  put 
to  a  test  the  Russian  proposals  regard- 
ing Berlin.  I  beheve  that  is  what  the 
Senator  had  in  mind.  I  believe  we  have 
failed  to  exploit  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  h£is  described  as  the  right 
faith  in  our  point  of  view. 

If  we  really  have  that  faith,  and  if  we 
really  believe  In  our  position,  then  we 
should  be  willing  to  expose  that  of  the 
Russians  in  regard  to  Berhn,  because  in 
doing  so  we  then  shall  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  the 
imagination  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  All  of 
them  are  watching  every  move  we  make. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  important 
that  in  recovering  the  initiative — 
as  we  may  well  be  able  to  do  in  Berlin — 
we  also  recover  a  little  bit  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  many  peoples  around  the  globe. 
I  think  that  is  the  whole  sore  (>olnt  in 
connection  with  the  German  question. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  administration's  position.  It 
is  simply  that  It  has  not  gone  far  enough, 
and  that  we  have  lost  the  Initiative. 

I  do  not  use  carelessly  the  word  "initia- 
tive." I  know  that  a  criminal  may  have 
a  great  deal  more  initiative  to  break  a 
law  than  some  policeman  may  have  to 
enforce  it;  and  I  knov;  that  the  irre- 
sponsible masters  of  the  Kremlin  have 
a  built-in  initiative  that  Is  very  great, 
indeed.  But  I  believe  we  should  take 
one  step  further  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut — namely,  we 
should  show  how  we  can  capitalize  on 
our  strength  in  carrying  the  ball. 

The  Senator's  suggestion  was  that  we 
shall  have  to  watch  for  the  decline  or  the 
disintegration  of  the  Russian  system  In 
one  of  four  possible  ways:  Either,  first. 
warfare — which  we  will  not  undertake; 
or.  second,  rebellion — which  Is  not  likely 
to  happen;  or.  third,  attrition  from 
within;  or,  finally,  a  falling  out  among 
the  thieves. 

But  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  failed  to  mention  a  fifth 
possibility,  which  probably  Is  the  way  in 
which  we  may  see  these  differences  re- 
solved. Those  differences  were  dealt 
with  in  part  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, when  he  spoke  of  change. 

Mr.  President,  if  Karl  Marx  were  alive 
today,  he  would  not  recognize  as  his  own 
"baby"  the  Soviet  Union.  The  forces  of 
change  are  taking  great  toll  there,  even 
now.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
changes  are  occurring;  we  cannot  pre- 
dict the  direction  of  the  changes.  But 
the  point  is  that  there  is  change.  If 
our  fundamental  foreign-policy  position 
has  one  premise,  it  is  that  if  we  only  re- 
main strong,  if  we  only  persevere,  some 
day  there  will  be  such  a  change. 

This  afternoon  my  plea  Is  that  we 
continue  to  probe  the  wall  that  separates 


us;  that  we  always  stand  ready  to 
capitalize  on  such  a  change,  the  moment 
that  there  is  a  new  opening  which  might 
play  into  our  hands.  I  believe  we  have 
been  faiUng  to  do  that  up  until  now. 

So  I  would  stress  that  addition  to  the 
admirable  picture  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  painted  this  afternoon 
in  regard  to  the  German  question,  be- 
cause Germany  is  not  all  there  is  to  the 
world.  Mr.  President,  history  will  show 
us  that  there  are  other  forces  besides  the 
Germans  or  the  Russians.  Who  knows 
what  may  be  the  combination  of  power- 
ful political  forces  5,  10,  or  20  years 
from  now? 

We  have  to  remain  adaptable  to  this 
continued  force  of  war.  History — and  I 
pose  as  one  who  taught  that  subject 
for  a  long  time — is  an  excellent  guide- 
post,  but  a  very  poor  hitching  post.  I 
think  we  might  realize  that  as  the  his- 
tory of  our  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  have  cleared  up  a  couple 
of  questions  which  have  arisen  in  my 
mind  respecting  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  that  we  might  have 
moved  with  more  initiative  in  the  last 
decade. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  last  decade  on 
the  German  question? 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  us  go  back  to  a 
shorter  period  than  that  period  of  time, 
say  the  last  10  or  20  weeks.  I  think 
when  the  Russians  presented  their  little 
bombshell  of  a  few  months  ago,  in  regard 
to  the  deadline  In  Germany,  we  might 
have  pressed  them,  at  the  discussion 
level,  as  to  the  method  by  which  they 
were  proposing  to  turn  this  problem  over 
to  the  Communists  in  East  Berlin,  and 
methods  of  reunification  that  would  be 
more  in  accord  with  acceptable  stand- 
ards. Instead,  we  closed  the  gate.  We 
refused  to  discuss  the  question  with 
them.  For  that  reason  I  think  we  con- 
tributed to  the  loss  of  initiative  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  had  indicated  we  were  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  discuss  the  question. 
We  have  suggested  a  conference  of 
foreign  ministers  at  which  East  and 
West  Germans  would  be  present. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
should  always  look  for  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  initiative.  I  do  not  assert  that 
has  always  been  done.  But  I  ask  my 
question  earnestly,  and  I  search  my  own 
recollection,  and  I  try  to  understand 
these  things.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  we  should  seize  the  initiative  and 
that  we  should  do  more  than  we  are 
doing;  but.  in  fairness,  I  do  not  really 
know  what  we  could  have  done  In  that 
respect,  except,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  pointed  out,  look  all  the 
time  for  opportunities. 

I  say  again  I  think  we  have  done  as 
much  as  we  can  do.  And  what  have  we 
been  met  with?  Yesterday  the  Russians 
stated  that  they  will  not  participate  in  a 
foreign  ministers'  meeting.  They  will 
not  talk  about  anything.  They  will 
make  no  concessions.  There  is  no  flexi- 
bility there.  So  I  do  not  know  any  place 
where  there  is  really  an  opportunity, 
except  one,  which  does  occur  to  me  as  I 
speak. 


I  have  always  lamented  and  regretted 
an  omission  on  our  part  at  the  time  of 
the  tragic  Hungarian  revolt,  when  there 
was  a  period  of  several  days  intervening 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  and 
the  crushing  of  it  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  I  thought  then  that  the  United 
States  should  have  taken  the  lead  in 
proposing  that  a  special  United  Nations 
commission  be  flown  into  Budapest.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  made 
any  difference.  Who  can  know?  But  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  thinking  of.  In 
that  respect.  I  would  have  to  say  "Yes." 
I  am  not  saying  "No"  at  all  to  anything 
he  has  said.  What  I  have  said  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  rather  than 
a  statement.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  say,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator,  reflecting  on 
the  fact  that  we  are  discussing  this 
question  today,  the  fact  that  we  feel 
compelled  to  air  the  German  question, 
the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  press  of 
the  world  is  raising  the  question,  the  fact 
that  some  vieVs  of  the  American  posi- 
tion have  been  called  to  the  frontline, 
however  sincere  and  compelling  our  p>o- 
sition  may  have  been  in  our  own  minds, 
we  have  failed  to  get  that  position  across 
in  the  minds  of  others.  We  have  dealt 
with  the  question,  rather,  as  though 
what  we  believe  to  be  our  own  view,  or 
what  may  be  truth,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  absolute  truth,  is  more  impor- 
tant. We  have  failed  to  state  our  posi- 
tion with  the  confidence  of  our  strength 
and  belief  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
has  cost  us  a  good  deal  of  our  standing 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  one  Senator  on 
the  minority  side.  I  want  to  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDDl  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  today  to  the  debate  on  Berlin. 

I  was  much  interested  in  his  insistence 
to  the  effect  that  our  policy  in  Berlin 
be  based  on  a  moral  position.  I  think 
it  is.  But  I  believe  it  can  be  stated  in 
another  way— that  Is,  that  our  position 
on  Berlin  is  premised  upon  the  basic 
idea  that  we  will  not  permit  the  prob- 
lem to  be  resolved  under  the  threat  of 
force,  or  by  force.  That  is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  American  policy  in  international 
relations. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Mr. 
Dulles  has  spoken  of  problems  such  as 
Berlin  purely  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Secretary  is  moved  by  moral  princi- 
ples. As  I  have  said,  our  policy  that  the 
Berlin  questions  and  other  international 
disputes  ought  not  to  be  resolved  by 
force  or  threat  is  a  moral  position.  That 
was  the  position  of  Mr.  Dulles  at  the 
time  of  the  Suez  affair  in  1956.  I  do 
not  think  the  Congress  was  very  clear 
about  its  position  that  time.  I  do  not 
think  the  press  was  very  clear  about  the 
question,  r  think  we  were  muddled  a 
bit  as  to  whether  it  was  right  to  "desert 
our  friends"  or  right  to  stand  against  the 
use  of  force,  even  the  use  of  force  by 
others.    But  Mr.  Dulles  understood  that 
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the  United  States  must  stand  on  the 
principle  that  the  Suez  dispute  should 
not  be  resolved  by  force. 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  I 
concur  in  what  he  ha.s  said.  I  rose  to 
comment  on  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  But  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me.  I  wish  to  digress  and  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee  ] .  If  we  consider  the  Ameri- 
can record  in  Berlin  under  the  last  two 
administrations,  I  doubt  if  one  can  find 
any  place  where  our  position  has  been 
clearer,  more  courageous,  and  more  cer- 
tain. Just  after  World  War  II,  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  and  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
be  willing  to  consider  a  security  arrange- 
ment for  Europe  in  which  even  Russia 
might  Join.  The  Marshall  plan  em- 
braced the  same  Idea — the  United  States 
offering  to  include  in  it^  scope  the  satel- 
hte  countries.  Both  suggestions  were  re- 
jected by  Russia. 

The  Berlin  airlift,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Truman,  was  cou- 
rageous. At  the  summit  conference,  one 
of  the  principal  decisions  insisted  upon 
by  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Dulles  was  that  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  to  be  considered  after  the  con- 
ference would  be  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many. Russia  agreed.  And  Russia,  of 
course,  quickly  broke  its  promises. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  administra- 
tions of  both  Mr.  Truman  and  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  have  attempted  to  set- 
tle the  question  of  the  unification  of 
Germany  through  the  United  Nations, 
but  again  have  been  able  to  obtain  no 
concessions  from  Russia.  So  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imderstand  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  re- 
garding the  need  for  imagination  and 
Initiative. 

I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said. 
I  realize  all  of  us  have  a  very  deep  and 
serious  responsibility  in  attempting  to 
talk  about  the  Berlin  crisis.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  recognized  the  firm  and 
strong  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have  never  talked  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  about  the  most  recent  crisis  over 
Berlin.  We  know,  from  what  the  Sec- 
retary has  said  and  written,  of  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  his  position: 
that  the  Berlin  issue  shall  not  be  re- 
solved by  force  and  that  we  will  not  de- 
liver West  Germany  to  the  Soviets, 
thereby  giving  up  the  freedom  of  the 
German  people. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  Soviet  Russian  ultimatum. 
The  United  States  has  taken  a  firm  posi- 
tion on  princ'ple.  We  are  approaching 
the  date  when  the  issue  may  be  resolved. 
It  may  not  be  resolved  on  that  date  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  the  situation, 
there  will  be  meetings  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  Powers  and 
Russia. 

But  we  can  maintain  principle,  and 
still  leave  an  area  for  negotiation.  I 
cannot  state  this  afternoon  all  the  areas 
of  possible  negotiation  or  what  they 
should  be,  but  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
that  two  great  powers  should  not  so 
firmly  commit  themselves  upKjn  every 
issue,  outside  issues  of  principle,  that 


no  areas  of  negotiation  are  left.  We 
could  reach  a  pomt  where  either  (me 
or  the  other  would  be  faced  with  the 
decision  of  taking  more  forceful  action. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  that  to  occiu:. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, while  he  stands  firm  on  principle, 
has  not  intended  simply  to  shut  off  every 
area  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  DODD.  On  the  contrary,  I  wholly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  said  earlier,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  I 
believe  in  talking  to  the  Russians  and 
negotiating  with  them  and  tr:,'ing  to 
solve  oiu-  problems.  I  believe  we  should 
never  cease  to  try  to  obtain  a  settlement 
with  which  we  can  live  honorably  and 
safely.  I  want  to  make  that  so  clear 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  Summit  Con- 
ference, as  I  recall.  Russia  agreed  to 
free  elections  in  Germany.  Now  that 
agreement  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  the  Communists. 

To  say  these  are  moral  questions  does 
not  mean  they  are  not  also  practical 
questions.  These  aspects  are  not  sepa- 
rated. They  cannot  be  separated. 
These  are  moral  principles  and  they 
are  also  practical  principles  and  they 
offer  the  best  practical  solutions  be- 
cause they  are  moral  solutions.  That 
is  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  an-  * 
other  Member  of  the  "freshman  class," 
I  desire  to  say  today  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague  has  rendered  a  tre- 
mendous service  to  the  people  of  our 
country  by  bringing  to  their  attention 
the  problems  which  confront  them.  I 
know  the  Senator  has  given  the  matter 
great  thought  and  preparation. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
when  we  were  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  we  labored  to- 
gether in  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  My  observations  of  the 
Senator  over  the  years  have  impressed 
me  not  only  with  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  country,  but  also 
with  his  interest  in  the  cause  for  which 
we  fight  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  today 
as  to  the  inevitability  of  war.  I  have 
not  misunderstood  my  colleague  to  say 
that  war  is  inevitable.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  show  where  the  inevitability 
of  this  matter  has  its  source,  if  it  indeed 
is  inevitable.  We  need  only  to  look  at 
the  words  of  the  Soviets  themselves,  if 
we  would  be  cautioned  that  war  may 
indeed  be  inevitable. 

About  20  or  30  years  ago  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Dimitry  Manuilsky  in  a  lecture 
at  the  Lenin  School  of  Political  Warfare 
had  this  to  say : 

War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  is  Inevitable.  Today,  of  course, 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  Our 
time  win  come  In  20  or  30  years.  To  win 
we  shall  need  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
we  shall  begin  by  launching  the  most  spec- 
tacular peace  movement  on  reccHd.  There 
wUl  be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard 
of    concessions.      The    capitalist    cour  tries. 


stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  co- 
operate In  their  own  destruction.  They 
will  leap  at  another  chance  to  be  friends. 
As  soon  as  their  guard  is  down,  we  shall 
smash  them  with  our  clenched  flst. 

Let  the  record  show  who  it  was  who 
said  that  war  to  the  hilt  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism  is  inevitable. 

Lenin's  words  give  us  concern  and  I 
wish  to  quote  him: 

First  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe,  then, 
the  masses  of  Asia.  Then  we  will  surround 
America,  the  last  citadel  of  capitalism.  We 
shall  not  have  to  attack.  She  wUl  faU  Into 
our  lap  like  an  overripe  fruit. 

In  our  own  time  we  have  been  threat- 
ened by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  I  quote  his 
words: 

Whether  you  like  It  or  not,  history  is  on 
our  side.    We  will  bury  you  yet. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  believe  that 
these  men  once  in  a  while  may  indeed 
mean  what  they  say.  I  feel  we  must  take 
them  at  their  word  when  they  say  that 
war  is  inevitable,  because,  by  taking  them 
at  their  word,  we  may  very  well,  in 
keeping  with  the  Boy  Scout  motto,  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  hoping,  of  course, 
that  the  worst  may  never  come. 

There  has  been  some  mention  of  mo- 
rality, and  a  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  moral  principles  are  in- 
volved. Of  course,  moral  principles  are 
involved  in  the  Berlin  issue.  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, for  taking  the  position  that  there 
are  moral  principles  and  religious  prin- 
ciples involved.  The  Father  of  Our 
Country  said  in  his  Farewell  Address 
something  which  I  think  is  pertinent  to 
the  subject  at  this  point.    He  said: 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the 
pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherisn 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Lst  It  simply  be  asked,  where  Is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instriiments  of  investigation 
in  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with  cau- 
tion indulge  the  supposition  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  reUglon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  men 
with  whom  we  are  dealing  have  no  reli- 
gion. They  say  that  there  is  no  God 
above  the  state.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  when  one  deals  with  an  atheist  he 
deals  with  an  individual  who  will  break 
his  word,  an  individual  whose  agreement 
is  worthless,  an  individual  who  will  rape, 
pillage,  burn,  and  murder.  That  is  the 
kind  of  individual  with  whom  we  are 
dealing  in  the  persons  of  those  who  guide 
the  destiny  of  the  Kremlin. 

Certainly  morality  is  involved.  The 
Psalmist  considered  this  matter  carefully 
in  his  day,  and  he  might  well  have  been 
speaking  of  the  situation  with  which  we 
are  confronted  m  our  day  when  he  said : 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  buUd  it:  Except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  In  vain. 

I  think  we  must  be  conscious  of  the 
religious  and  moral  principles  involved 
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as  we  face  thla  burning  Issue.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  aware  that  we 
are  dealing  with  men  to  whom  princi- 
ples mean  notliing. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  stand  on  the  side 
which  my  colleagrue  from  Connecticut 
has  taken.  I  say  that  nothing  can  be 
politically  right  if  it  is  morally  wrong. 

I  further  say  that  it  would  be  morally 
wTong  to  yield  on  the  question  of  Berlin. 
There  can  be  no  surrender  here.  If  we 
surrender  now,  there  will  not  be  another 
line  at  which  we  might  rally  to  stand 
firm. 

Pericles,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Athenians,  said  to  his  countrymen: 

Fix  your  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of  your 
country,  and  remember  that  her  greatness 
was  won  by  men  with  courage,  with  knowl- 
edge of  their  duty,  and  with  a  sense  of  honor 
In  action. 

Let  US  Americans  today  have  the  cour- 
age that  our  forefathers  had  at  Valley 
Forge.  Let  us  have  the  courage  that 
our  forebears  have  displayed  throughout 
all  the  illustrious  pages  of  American 
history.  With  that  kind  of  courage,  and 
with  a  steadfast  belief  In  the  principles 
for  which  we  stand,  there  will  be  no 
yielding  to  threats  and  blackmail  on  May 
27. 

I  feel  that  we  must  continue  to  engage 
In  talks  and  efforts  to  avoid  war.  We 
must  continue  to  be  willing  tc  negotiate, 
but  we  must  never  be  willinj  to  com- 
promise the  great  moral  principles  that 
are  involved  in  the  Berlin  issue  and  in  the 
larger  issue  of  German  reunification. 
While  I  have  been  critical  at  times  of 
our  present  administration's  foreign 
policy.  I  want  to  state  emphatically  that, 
when  it  comes  to  backing  the  adminis- 
tration on  a  showdown  or  a  firm  stand 
in  dealing  with  the  Russians,  I  shall  do 
so  with  all  of  my  strength.  When  the 
safety  of  our  Nation  is  in  the  balance, 
there  is  no  Democrat,  no  Republican; 
no  North,  no  South.    We  stand  united. 

I  again  congratulate  my  colleague.  I 
congratulate  all  other  Senators  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  the  record  clear.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  more  opportunities  we  shall 
have  to  speak  out  on  this  question.  I, 
for  one.  could  not  resist  the  urge  tt  let 
the  record  show  that  another  freshman 
Senator  feels  that  if  there  must  te  a 
showdown,  it  should  be  in  oui-  time,  and 
not  in  the  time  of  our  children. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  too,  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  a  great 
speech.  As  one  who  was  rather  inti- 
mately associated  with  Secretary  Dulles 
for  about  38  months  during  the  first  part 
of  the  present  administration,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  grateful  for  the  deserved  trib- 
ute which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
In  his  characteristic  way,  has  paid  Sec- 
retary Dulles.  Yesterday  was  his  71st 
birthday.  I  am  sure  that  when  he  reads 
certain  paragraphs  in  the  address  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  his  heart  will 
be  warmed,  indeed. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Macmillan,  In  de- 
scribing his  visit  to  Moscow,  made  the 
statement  that  at  the  present  time  the 
two  great  dangers  of  war  in  connection 


with  the  Berlin  crisis  are.  first,  that  it 
may  come  about  because  of  miscalcula- 
tion; and  second,  that  we  may  "muddle" 
ourselves  into  a  war.  I  think  that  was 
the  word  he  used- 

The  great  contribution  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  today  has  been  to 
help  prevent  miscalculations.  I  remem- 
ber accompanying  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  many  appearances  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  served  so  well  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  believe  he  will  recall  that  time 
and  again  ^4f .  Dulles  repeated  the  thesis 
that  the  three  wars  in  which  we  became 
involved  in  this  century  resulted  pri- 
marily from  miscalculation  as  to  Ameri- 
can will.  American  strength,  American 
determination,  and  -the  policies  of  the 
American  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  clear  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  today, 
coming  from  his  side  of  the  aisle,  is  a 
great  contribution  toward  preventing 
another  miscalculation  as  to  the  will,  the 
intent,  and  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. I  commend  the  Senator  for  a 
very  great  address. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

POLICIES    RESPECTING    CEIIM.^NT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  wish  to  speak  on  the  German  ques- 
tion. I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  complete 
the  preparation  of  my  speech  in  time  to 
give  copies  to  my  colleagues,  to  the  0£B- 
cial  Reporters,  or  to  the  prers. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  showing  me  and  others 
of  h!s  colleniues — if  not  all  of  them — the 
courte.'iy  of  sending  to  us  copies  of  the 
magnificent  speech  which  he  has  just 
completed.  I  commend  him  most  highly, 
because  I  think  he  has  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  public  understanding  of 
this  most  important  problem.  I  believe 
that  in  emphasizing  the  difficulties  which 
will  f£ice  our  country  and  the  free  world 
on  or  before  May  27.  he  has  rendered  a 
service  which  should  be  appreciated  by 
all. 

He  minced  no  words  In  his  speech.  I 
shnll  mince  no  words  in  mine.  As  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, like  the  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut  or  any  other  State. 
I  have  a  duty  and  a  respon.«iibility  to  call 
my  shots  as  I  see  them,  to  let  the  cards 
fall  where  they  may. 

So  with  this  apology  to  my  colleagues, 
the  Official  Reporters  of  Debates,  and 
the  press  for  not  having  a  prepared  copy 
of  my  speech,  and  with  my  public  com- 
mendation and  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
for  making  an  excellent  speech  and  lay- 
ing it  on  the  hne.  I  wish  to  say  thanlcs 
because  he  has  rendered  a  public  service. 
I  hope  other  Senators,  in  addition  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  will  likewise  take 
the  floor  and  try  to  let  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  and  the  world  know  just  what 
the  American  position  is,  and  to  empha- 
size that,  regardless  of  any  differences 
as  to  how  we  shall  achieve  our  objective, 
there  are  no  differences  so  far  as  our  de- 


sire and  our  determination  to  remain 
in  West  Berlin  are  concerned. 

Some  days  ago.  I  discussed  in  the 
Senate  the  coming  crisis  in  Germany. 
Other  Members  have  since  contributed 
to  the  discussion  of  this  critical  matter. 
That  is  all  to  tiie  good.  I  am  persuaded 
that  out  of  this  turmoil  of  thought  will 
come  a  firm  and  positive  policy,  a  pohcy 
which,  even  if  it  does  not  jield  a  rapid 
resolution  of  the  German  situation,  will 
at  least  unite  and  steel  the  Nation  for 
the  dangerous  days  which  lie  ahead. 

THE  PnOSPECTS  IN  CEKMANT 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what 
does  lie  ahead.  This  is  no  diplomatic 
lark  on  which  the  world  is  about  to  em- 
bark at  Berlin.  This  is  no  c'.uld's  play 
of  blind  mans  buff. 

When  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  Mr.  President.  I  made  a  dele- 
tion from  my  remarks  just  a  few  mo- 
ments before  I  delivered  them.  I  did  so 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  be  u'lduly 
alarmist.  Now  tlie  same  thought  haa 
been  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Members  of  tl.is  body  such  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  1  and  increasingly  by 
the  press.  It  Is  at  least  bet; inning  to 
sink  home  that  the  world  l.i  entering 
into  a  situation  in  Germany  in  which 
tlie  lives  of  tens  of  millions  of  people — 
Americans  included — may  well  balance 
on  the  avoidance  of  a  single  signif.sant 
error. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  warned. 
the  otlier  day.  of  a  suicidal  war  by  •mis- 
calculation." As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1.  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  has 
said  this  afternoon,  the  British  P^ime 
Minister  also  used  the  word  "muddling." 

I  can  say  now  \^ith  greater  assurance 
what  I  intended  to  say  but  deleted  from 
my  remarks  on  February  12:  •'!  express 
to  the  Senate  my  belief  that  just  a'.iead 
lies  a  period  which  may  well  see  the 
Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world  miss  a 
devastating  war  by  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin. Indeed,  it  is  a  period  which  may 
see  us  In  war,  limited  war  or  unlimited 
war,  war  by  accident  or  war  by  de- 
sign, war  by  childish  stubbornness  or 
bravado." 

THE    RESPONSTBILrrr    or    8ENATOP.a    IN    TH» 
IMPENDING    CRISIS 

If  that  is  the  case.  Mr.  President,  what 
are  the  Members  of  this  body  to  do? 
Are  they  to  guard  their  rilcnce  \  hen 
conscience  compels  them  to  speak?  Are 
they  to  ignore  their  responsibilities  to 
their  States  and  our  country  is  they  see 
those  responsibilities?  Arc  fiey  to  ac- 
cept as  all-pervasive  the  undoubted 
wisdom  of  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government?  Or 
are  they  to  think  for  themselves  and 
speak  for  themselves? 

Are  they  to  be  more  concerned  with 
how  words  will  sound  abroad,  and  so  hold 
their  peace?  Or  must  they,  even  more, 
seek  to  dispel  any  uncertainties  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  to  the  course 
which  this  Government  is  pursuing,  and 
to  seek  to  do  so  by  examining  the  issues 
which  underhe  that  course?  Are  they 
to  wait  imtil  they  hear  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  to  say  on  the  matter 
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and  then  parrot  agreement?  Are  they 
to  wait  to  hear  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  to  say,  so  that  they  may  be  sure 
that  what  they  subsequently  say  will  be 
in  disagreement? 

I  do  not  know  what  others  may  con- 
tend in  this  matter.  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself.  For  myself,  Mr.  President. 
I  can  say  only  that  when  conscience 
compels  me  to  speak.  I  owe  it  to  the 
people  of  my  State  and  our  country  to 
speak  out.  For  myself.  Mr.  President. 
I  hold  that  the  most  important  matter 
is  not  how  people  abroad  may  interpret 
my  words.  Important  as  that  may  be. 
It  is  more  important  that  the  people  of 
my  State  and  our  country  understand 
fully  what  is  at  stake  in  this  situation. 

More  important  is  the  need  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  course  to  which  they  are  com- 
mitted by  their  Government  is  a  sound 
one.  If  they  are  to  be  asked  to  give  their 
lives,  as  well  they  may  be.  then  the  course 
of  this  Government  must  represent  the 
outgrowth  of  policies  which  reflect  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  must  be  policies  which  are. 
In  fact,  the  best  that  can  be  devised  by 
this  Government  to  safeguard  the  Na- 
tion and  freedom,  and  to  do  so.  if  pos- 
sible, in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  who  say  we 
may  upset  people  abroad  by  our  discus- 
sions. I  can  only  reply  that  we  do  not 
fool  anyone  abroad  if  we  fcol  ourselves 
at  home.  The  unity  of  the  slogan  may 
well  be  no  unity  at  all.  It  may  well  be 
merely  the  facade  of  unity;  the  Com- 
munist, the  totalitarian  concept  of  laiity. 

The  imity  of  free  man  needs  to  rest 
on  firmer  ground.  For  the  grim  days 
which  lie  ahead  in  Germany,  this  Nation 
needs  the  unity  which  can  come  only 
from  an  understanding  of  where  we 
stand,  where  it  is  we  are  headed,  and  why. 
To  stand  fast  in  Germany,  as  indeed  we 
must,  we  need  to  think  carefully,  to  think 
deeply,  and  we  need  to  do  it  now.  We 
need  to  speak  out  seriously,  soberly,  and 
we  need  to  do  it  now.  The  time  to  ex- 
amine policies  is  before,  not  after,  their 
consequences  are  upon  us.  I  emphasize 
that  point — before,  not  after — as  In 
Korea  a  few  years  ago. 

POSITION    ON    MK.    DUU.ES 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
appreciation  of  the  enormous  burdens  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Depart- 
ment, charged,  as  they  are,  with  primary 
responsibility,  under  the  President,  for 
the  Nation's  policies.  I  believe  the 
record  of  my  position  in  this  matter  is 
very  clear.  I  regard  Mr.  Dulles,  as  I 
have  since  I  have  known  him,  as  an  able 
and  a  dedicated  civil  servant.  I  have 
endorsed  many  of  the  policies  which  have 
been  pursued  since  he  took  office.  I  have 
worked  with  him  closely,  very  closely,  on 
several  of  these  matters.  I  have  never 
felt,  however,  that  this  constrained  upon 
me  a  silence  when  I  disagreed;  nor.  I  am 
sure,  did  he.  I  favor  the  continuance  of 
Mr.  Dulles  In  office  now.  not  out  of  any 
sentimentality,  but  because  I  believe  that 
if  his  health  permits,  Mr.  Dulles  is  capa- 
ble of  making  an  extremely  significant 
contribution  to  the  security  of  the  Nation 
and  to  the  search  for  peace,  particularly 
at  this  time. 


I  do  not  believe  in  the  concept  of  the 
indispensable  man.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  are  times  when  a  man 
may  become  virtually  indispensable. 
Because  of  what  Mr.  Dulles  has  done  over 
the  past  several  months,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks,  in  going  to 
Western  Europe  and  discussing  the  Ber- 
lin and  German  matters  with  our  allies, 
and  because  of  his  great  capacity,  his 
great  knowledge,  his  great  ability,  and 
the  leadership  which  he  has  displayed, 
insofar  as  the  Berlin  and  German  situa- 
tions are  concerned,  he  is  in  a  very  large 
sense  indispensable. 

I  hojje  that  any  conferences  covering 
these  two  questions — because  they  are 
interrelated — will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, where  we  can  make  use  of  Mr. 
Dulles'  cac>acities  and  abilities,  to  advise 
and  lead  the  West. 

In  the  last  analysis,  whether  his  health 
will  permit  him  to  inake  that  contribu- 
tion is  for  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
and  his  doctors  to  decide,  as  the  Presi- 
dent so  cogently  pointed  out  in  his  press 
conference  of  February  25,  1959. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  be- 
cause Mr.  Dulles  is  ill  is  no  reason  for 
declaring  a  moratorium  on  a  frank  and 
full  discussion  of  the  Nation's  policies 
in  the  light  of  the  critical  situation  in 
Germany.  If  I  know  Mr.  Dulles  at  all, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the 
need  for  this  discussion  to  continue.  He 
would  be  the  first  to  denounce  any 
ghoulish  political  profiteering  on  his  ill- 
ness in  order  to  silence  this  discussion. 

There  are  those  who  have  expressed 
confusion  as  to  how  I  can  supF>ort  Mr. 
Dulles'  continuance  in  office  and  still 
criticize  some  of  the  policies  executed 
under  his  name.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
Is  not  the  first  time,  and  I  hope  it  is 
not  the  last.  We  shall  have  reached  a 
very  low  point,  indeed,  in  the  practice 
of  free  and  responsible  government  when 
a  Senator  has  no  choice  but  to  agree 
100  percent  with  a  Secretary  of  Scate 
or  to  hang  him  in  effigy. 

I  intend  to  go  on  as  I  have  in  this 
matter.  I  shall  endorse  the  foreign 
policies  of  this  administration  when  I 
believe  they  are  soimd  policies.  I  shall 
try  to  contribute  constructively  to  their 
reshaping  when  I  believe  that  they  are 
not — I  repeat  the  word  "constructively," 
because  I  have  always  tried  to  operate 
constructively.  That  is  a  position,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  have  maintained  since 
I  entered  this  body,  and  also  during  the 
10  year  prior  thereto  when  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  the  position  I  propose  to  maintain  so 
long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate.  I  shall 
maintain  it  regardless  of  the  party  which 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  Nation's  affairs. 

ATTITUDX    ON    MS.    KHXUSHCHXV 

Further,  I  propose  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say  when  I  have  to  say  it,  irre- 
spective of  Mr.  Khnishchev's  threats  or 
blandishments.  It  is,  to  me.  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  Mr.  Khrushchev 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  me.  I  hope  this 
Government.  Mr.  President,  will  never, 
out  of  a  timorous  feellncr  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev may  disapprove,  fail  to  stand  for 
what  It  most  stand  for.  Equally,  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  this  Government 


will  never  fall  to  act  as  It  must  act  out  of 
an  even  more  timorous  feeling  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  may  approve.  What  I  said 
on  this  point  on  February  12  I  believe 
bears  repeating.  I  said  then,  and  I  say 
again  today: 

If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  face  this  crisis 
In  Germany,  it  will  be  best  not  to  become 
distracted  or  obsessed  by  the  twists  and  turns 
of  Soviet  behavior.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  policy  for  us  is  not  so  much  what 
the  RxiBsians  are  looking  for  In  Germany. 
We  know  what  they  are  looking  for  and  they 
may  very  well  seize  it  while  we  amuse  or 
fascinate  ourselves  by  trying  to  Interpret 
the  charades  of  Russian  behavior. 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  more  important 
to  us,  far  more  important,  to  know  what 
we  ourselves  are  seeking  in  Germany. 
We  must  bring  to  this  crisis  not  only 
courage,  but  also  conviction.  We  must 
bring  to  it  a  positive  and  understandable 
policy  which  meets  our  essential  national 
needs  and  the  essential  needs  of  freedom, 
and,  if  possible,  meets  them  in  peace. 

It  was  that  thought.  Mr.  President, 
which  prompted  me  to  list  nine  points  for 
exploration  in  a  search  for  a  positive 
policy  on  Germany  last  February  12. 
Seme  of  these  points  were  then,  or  at 
least  have  since  become,  a  part  of  the 
present  official  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Others  are  not  a  part  of  that 
pohcy.  They  represent  what,  to  me, 
seem  rational  approaches  to  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  Germany.  In 
great  measure,  they  are  not  original  ex- 
cept in  their  restatement,  as  my  inserts 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 16.  1959,  will  show.  But  for  their  re- 
statement in  the  context  of  the  speech, 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  claim  full 
responsibility. 

RECAPITULATION  Or  TBE  NINX  POINTS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
review  the  nine  points  and  to  discuss 
their  status  in  official  policy  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  com- 
ments which  have  been  made  upon  them. 
On  February  12  I  said: 

I  can  be  wrong,  and  I  stand  ready  to  accept 
a  better  illumination  of  the  problem  through 
discussion  and  debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  say  that  again.  I  may  add.  however, 
that  little  which  has  since  transpired  or 
has  since  been  said  prompts  me  to 
modify  these  points  in  any  significant 
degree. 

Point  1:  There  must  be  no  retreat  of 
the  forces  of  freedom  at  Berlin.  Mr. 
President.  I  said  that,  not  once,  but  at 
least  six  times  during  the  course  of  my 
remarlcs  on  February  12.  Weeks  before 
that  date.  I  had  pubUcly  endorsed  a  draft 
Senate  resolution  which  would  have  up- 
held the  position  of  the  administration  to 
stand  fast.  That.  I  may  add.  is  the  only 
resolution  on  the  German  situation 
which  I  have  endorsed  so  far. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been 
any  significant  difference  among  Demo- 
crats and  RepubUcans,  or  between  the 
Senate  and  the  excutive  branch  of  the 
Government,  on  the  need  to  stand  fast 
at  Berlin.  Certainly  there  never  has 
been  on  my  part. 

Point  2:  The  German  leaders  of  the 
two  Berlin  communities  should  be  urged 
to  begin  serious  efforts  to  xmify  the  pub- 
lic services  and  municipal  government  of 
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that  city.  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  those  who  will  say  this  ap- 
proach is  illusory  and  unrealistic;  that 
the  East  Germans  cannot  be  expected  to 
agree  even  on  a  common  sewage  system, 
let  alone  on  a  common  municipal  govern- 
ment. I  would  point  out  in  reply,  how- 
ever, that  if  Berlin  does  not  have  a  com- 
mon sewage  system,  it  does  have  a  com- 
mon subway  system.  If  the  German 
leaders  of  East  and  West  Berlin  can 
agree  on  that,  as  they  have,  is  it  beyond 
the  realm  of  the  possible  that  they  may 
agree  on  other  common  public  services, 
particularly  if  they  mean  to  have  peace ; 
or  that  they  may  reach  a  series  of  agree- 
ments which  might  ultimately  lead  to  a 
single  municipal  government  for  the 
City?  I  must  ask:  What  stands  in  the 
way  of  an  initiative  of  this  kind?  What 
will  be  lost  by  trying  to  bring  about  this 
progress  toward  municipal  unity  in  Ber- 
lin? If  we  mean  to  have  peace,  I  be- 
lieve the  effort  should  be  made.  It  should 
be  made  not  only  to  ease  the  danger  of 
war  at  this  most  critical  point  in  Ger- 
many; it  should  be  made,  too,  because 
if  it  is  successful,  out  of  the  microcosm 
of  Berlin  could  emerge  patterns  of  unifi- 
cation for  all  of  Germany.     *\^ 

Berlin,  of  course,  is  an  aspect  of  the 
whole  problem  of  German  unification  but 
it  is  also  the  most  pressing  and  compel- 
ling aspect.  It  is  at  Berlin  and  along 
the  routes  of  access  to  that  city  that  the 
danger  of  conflict  is  greatest.  In  that 
sense  it  requires  the  most  immediate  at- 
tention, even  if  solution  to  its  problem 
of  unification  may  be  merely  by  means 
of  interim  solutions,  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  whole  problem  of  German 
unification.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  present  we  are  doing  nothing, 
in  an  cfiBI:ial  sense,  to  bring  about  an  at- 
tempt at  municipal  unity  in  Berlin. 

Point  3:  The  conciliatory  services  of 
the  United  Nations  and,  particularly,  of 
its  Secretary  General,  should  be  enlisted, 
to  try  to  develop  an  all-Berlin  govern- 
ment. If  such  a  government  does 
emerge  in  the  municipality,  then  a 
United  Nations  emergency  force  should 
replace  both  Communist  and  Allied 
forces  in  maintaining  free  access  to  the 
city  from  all  directions,  pending  a  gen- 
eral settlement  of  the  German  problem. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  President,  no 
official  steps  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction.  There  are  'lints,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  trouble  does  develop  at  Ber- 
lin, then  the  matter  will  be  taken  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  would  deem  it  a  wel- 
come change.  Mr.  President,  for  once  to 
bring  the  United  Nations  into  an  inter- 
national puzzle  before,  not  after,  the 
pieces  have  been  hopelessly  scattered. 

Those  in  the  Senate  who  saw  fit  to 
comment  on  many  parts  of  my  last 
statement  generally  refrained  from  com- 
ment  on  this  point.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  oonolude.  however,  that  In  Gkirmany 
«t  thU  Uint  thert  U  no  poaalblt  oon- 
itiuotivf  rolt  for  tht  Unlttd  NaUom 
i^nd  tht  8Mr«Ury  QtntrAl  I  b«U«vt 
thi^l  thtrt  U  Mmtthtni  to  bt  mM  for  «n 
»ttompl  to  brtni  tht  Unittd  N^ttona  tnto 
tht  iltuAtlon*  now«  tn  tht  ro)t  of  ftrt« 
prtYtnUon,  not  mtrtly  Uttr,  in  tht  rolt 
of  fkrtAthUni,  For  my  part  X  would 
much  prtftr  to  Nt  tht  wholt  elty  of 


Berlin  neutralized  on  an  interim  basis, 
imder  United  Nations  auspices,  if  that 
can  be  obtained,  rather  than  to  have 
East  German  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union 
stamping  the  permits  of  Western  allied 
transports  to  West  Berlin.  We  cannot 
know  whether  such  an  arrangement  can 
be  obtained  until  we  try  to  obtain  it. 
And  even  if  we  cannot,  what  shall  we 
have  sacrificed  by  trying? 

Points  4  and  5:  Unless  a  unified,  neu- 
tralized Berlin  under  United  Nations' 
auspices  is  established  as  an  interim 
measure,  then  Western  forces  must  re- 
main in  Berlin,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Russians  leave.  It  is  time  to  think 
seriously,  however,  of  replacing  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  thousands  of  non- 
German  allied  military  personnel  in  Ber- 
line  with  West  German  militia. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  President.  I  find  in 
present  pwlicy  nothing  comparable  to  this 
suggestion.  Present  policy,  says,  in 
effect,  that  the  Russians  must  stay  in 
Berlin — in  spirit,  if  not  in  body.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  I  see  no  practicable 
way  to  make  them  stay  in  either  body  or 
spirit  if  they  wish  to  go,  I  am  most  re- 
luctant to  go  along  with  a  policy  that 
seeks  to  require  the  Russians  to  stay  any- 
where westward,  if  they  propose  to  take 
even  a  few  steps  backward — eastward. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  their  going  may 
complicate  our  remaining  in  Berlin.  We 
shall  be  face  to  face.  then,  with  East  Ger- 
mans. They  will  be  Communists,  to  be 
sure — but,  nevertheless,  Germans,  not 
Russians.  The  allied  forces  may  well  be 
compelled,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  face 
them,  if  we  mean  to  stay  in  Berlin  at  all 
costs. 

It  was  an  awareness  of  this  probability. 
Mr.  President,  which  promptlld  me  to 
suggest  that  it  is  time  to  think  seriously 
of  replacing  the  thousands  of  allied  mili- 
tary personnel  in  West  Berlin  with  West 
German  militia.  If  there  is  to  be  a  loss  of 
life  among  East  Germans,  in  order  to 
preserve  what  is.  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
West  German  position  even  more  than 
an  allied  position  in  Berlin,  then  it  seems 
to  me  best  that  the  allied  forces  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  reserve,  even 
as  the  Russians  intend  to  do  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  "passing 
the  buck."  It  is  a  matter  of  recognizing 
that  among  Germans,  as  among  others, 
blood  may  well  prove  thicker  than  ideol- 
ogies. 

It  will  be  a  tragedy  if  men  must  die  in 
this  situation  in  any  event.  It  will  hurt 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Germany  even 
more,  however,  if  the  Germans  who  may 
lose  their  lives  in  a  limited  conflict  for 
access  to  Berlin  lose  them  by  the  action 
of  foreign  forces. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
grave  risks  in  using  West  German  forces 
in  this  fashion.  Once  injected  into  the 
altuAtlon  At  Berlin,  It  la  diffloult  to  fore- 
•ee  the  oontlngenolea  which  may  aubae- 
quently  ArUe.  ThAt  U  why  I  AAld  it  la 
Umt  to  think  aerlouily  of  uaing  thtm,  not 
thAt  It  la  tlmt  to  UM  them,  The  rtaka 
muat  ht  wtlghfd  In  the  ItNht  of  aU  tht 
InOormttlon  And  tatlmAtta  AVAllAblt  to 
tht\  Exttutlvt*  Thty  muat  ht  wttghtd 
AtAlnat  tht  oountltaa  rlaka  of  trylnf  to 
Brtatrvt,  with  AlUtd  foreta.  a  atatua  quo 
in  A  altUAtlon  which  will  ohAn«t»  Intvl- 


tably,  once  the  Russians  have  left  Ber- 
lin. There  may  be  sound  reasons  for 
not  taking  this  course  of  substituting 
West  Germans  for  the  allied  forces  at 
West  Berlin.  There  are  no  sound  rea- 
sons, however,  for  not  exploring  fully 
its  implications  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  with  allied  governments,  or 
for  failing  to  do  so  promptly. 

Point  6:  There  must  be  a  great  deal 
of  talk  between  Germans  who  are  in 
authority  in  the  Federal  Republic  and 
Germans  who  purport  to  be  in  authority 
in  the  Eastern  zone. 

This  is  the  point,  Mr.  President,  of 
which  much  has  been  made  in  com- 
ments on  my  remarks  of  February  12. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  monumental  issue 
has  been  generated  here,  although,  in 
fact,  no  substantial  issue  exists. 

The  administration — the  Western  al- 
lies— have  proposed  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians, at  which  each  side  might  have 
German  observers.  In  other  words.  East 
Germans  and  West  Germans  are  both  to 
be  admitted  to  these  talks  on  Germany, 
if  the  Russians  accept  the  Western  pro- 
posal. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  in  talks  on  the  German  prob- 
lem, these  Germans — East  and  West 
Germans — are  going  to  do  nothing  but 
observe?  No.  Mr.  President;  they  are 
obviously  going  to  talk,  the  West  Ger- 
mans through  the  allied  nations,  the  East 
Germans  through  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
there  is  a  difference  between  official  pol- 
icy and  what  I  sugscsted  in  this  respect, 
it  is  certainly  a  minor  one.  If  I  may 
draw  an  analogy,  perhaps  I  can  make  the 
difference  clear.  I  suggested,  in  effect, 
that  the  Germans — East  and  West — go 
off  into  another  rcom  and  try  to  come 
up  with  concrete  proposals  on  the  prob- 
lem of  German  uniflcation.  which  they 
would  then  lay  before  the  allied  powers 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  approval  and 
for  guarantee. 

Many  of  those  who  have  commented 
on  this  proposal  have  said  in  effect: 
"No.  That  is  a  dangerous  procedure." 
They  have  said — those  who  endorse  pres- 
ent official  policy  on  this  point — that 
the  West  Germans  must  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  the  allies  what  they  think  should 
be  done  about  uniflcation  and  the  East 
Germans  must  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Then,  the  Western  allies 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  add  their  own 
thoughts  and  try.  out  of  the  conglomera- 
tion, to  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  either  way  is  agreeable 
to  me.  Out  of  my  own  limited  experi- 
ence at  international  conferences,  how- 
ever, I  have  my  own  views  as  to  which 
way  is  likely  to  offer  greater  prof pect  for 
success.  Those  who  now  conduct  foreign 
policy  have  theirs.  I  am  more  than  will- 
ing to  try  their  way  if  they  believe  it  wlU 
worlc.  X  hAVt  A  feeling,  however.  thAt 
before  we  Art  done  with  thli  matter  of 
whiaperini  In  tAra  And  the  frtotion  of  no 
oontAOt  betwten  the  Qermwna,  wt  ahAll 
be  moi^  than  wiUini  to  try  othera, 

Point  T;  All-OermAn  electioi^a  may  not 
be  eMf )\tiAl  to  ptAQt  And  to  freedom,  but 
there  muat  bt  aomt  opttortunlty  for  tht 
people  of  laat  OtrmAny,  At  thtrt  la  In 
wtat  Otrmany,  to  txprtaa  thtlr  polttttAl 
prtftrtnota  and  to  )>ArtlelpAtt  In  polltl* 
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cal  affairs  without  terror.  Unless  there 
is,  the  search  for  peace  can  lead  to  the 
jeopardizing  of  freedom. 

Here  again,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  present  policies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  view  which  I  stated. 
The  Secretary  of  State  made  clear,  long 
bofore  my  speech  of  February  12,  that 
all-German  elections  need  not  be  essen- 
tial as  a  first  step  in  German  unifica- 
tion. I  do  not  know  at  what  stage  they 
would  become  essential,  nor.  with  all 
due  respect,  do  I  believe  anyone  else  does 
at  this  time. 

The  Secretary  has  recognized  that  re- 
ality, and  I  applaud  his  recognition  of 
it.  I  say  further,  however,  that  unless 
the  hand  of  political  terror  begins  to 
lift  in  East  Germany  there  is  a  danger 
to  freedom  in  any  form  of  uniflcation 
which  may  be  tried.  While  this  pomt 
has  not  been  explicitly  stated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. I  am  sure  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  are  not  unaware  of  it. 

Point  8:  The  Western  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union  must  guarantee  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  the  unified  Germany  which 
may  emerge  from  discussions  among  the 
Germans.  They  must  see  to  it  that 
Germany  is  neither  subjected  to  mili- 
tary pressures  from  its  neighbors  nor 
becomes  a  source  of  military  pressures 
to  its  neighbors. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement on  this  obvious  point.  It  has 
long  been  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  recognize  that  a  peace 
treaty  for  Germany,  which  provides  for 
the  reasonable  security  needs  of  its 
neighlKjrs.  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
Is  an  essential  of  peace.  One  may  differ 
with  the  way  this  objective  has  been 
pursued,  but  there  are  few  differences 
as  to  its  essentiality. 

Point  9 :  It  is  essential  that  our  policy. 
NATO's  policies,  do  not  exclude  a  care- 
ful consideration — may  I  repeat  that 
word,  "consideration" — of  the  Rapacki 
plan,  the  Eden  plan  for  a  demilitarized 
zone  in  middle  Europe,  or  similar  pro- 
posals in  connection  with  the  imifica- 
tion  of  Germany,  predicated — may  I 
repeat  that  word,  "predicated" — or  con- 
tingent upon  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
ferences on  surprise  attack,  and  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests  now  going  on  in 
Geneva. 

The  Western  Powers  have  indicated 
an  interest  in  negotiating  a  European 
security  pact.  We  are  now  seeking  an 
agreement,  at  Geneva,  on  the  problem  of 
nuclear  testing  and  the  prevention  of 
surprise  attack. 

Further,  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government 
to  recognize  that  agreement  la  possi- 
ble to  exclude  missile  baaea  from  All 
QermAn  aoil.  Similarly,  thAt  it  la  poa- 
aible  to  thin  out  foreign  foroea  in  Weat 
Oermany  in  return  for  a  thinning  out 
of  9ovitt  forcea  In  laat  QermAnj, 

If  thAt  la  tht  eAat«  Mr,  Prtaldtnt, 
tnert  la  no  baale  tneompAtlblUty  between 
the  taatntlAla  that  X  Uattd  And  whtl 
^«noiAl  polity  la  prtptrtd^  rtpHt  th«l 
v^ftrd,  'iMrfpArtd''— to  do«  Tht  ebjtt« 
ttyt  ii  tht  atmt,  Z  rtatrrt  tht  rlihV 
howtvtr,  lo  txamlat  aubttqutatly  tht 


way    we    are    going    about    trying    to 
reach  it. 

mULAKlTttS     BCTWRK     OITICIAL     POUCT     AND 
irXMK  POIKTS 

The  differences  between  what  we  are 
doing,  as  a  matter  of  official  policy,  and 
what  I  suggested  as  the  essentials  of  a 
positive  Western  policy  on  Germany,  are 
not  numerous.  In  official  policy — with- 
out a  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  part 
of  anyone,  either  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can— we  are  committed  to  stand  fast  at 
Berlin.  We  are  committed  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  Germans  of  both  zones  in 
the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  German 
unity.  We  are  committed  to  explore  ways 
other  than  all-German  elections,  at  least 
as  a  beginning  of  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  German  unity.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  proposals  which  seek 
to  limit  certain  tjrpes  of  weapons  and  the 
alien  military  forces  in  both  parts  of 
Germany  within  the  framework  of  all- 
European  security*  arrangements.  With 
these  essentials.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pressed substantial  agreement  in  my  re- 
marks of  February  12.  although  I  may 
differ  in  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
way  they  are  being  presently  pursued. 

DirrERXNCES    WITH    OFFICIAL    POLICT 

The  basic  points  at  which  I  diverge 
from  what  is  present  official  policy,  I  be- 
lieve, are  the.se: 

First.  Official  policy,  in  effect,  says  that 
the  Russians  cannot  leave  Berlin  or  the 
routes  of  access  to  the  city  from  the 
West:  certainly,  that  they  cannot  leave 
in  spirit  and.  perhaps,  not  even  in  body. 
For  my  part.  I  would  have  no  particular 
desire  to  see  them  stay,  in  body  or  in 
spirit,  even  if  they  could  be  persuaded 
from  going,  which  I  doubt. 

Second.  Official  policy  does  not  seek 
actively  to  try  to  bring  about  a  unifica- 
tion of  the  municipal  services  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  BsrUns  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe  that  effort  should  be 
made. 

Third.  Official  policy  does  not  seek  to 
enlist  the  United  Nations  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  at  this  time.  For  my  part,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  high  time  that  this  be  done; 
particularly,  that  the  conciliatory  serv- 
ices of  the  Secretary  General  be  sought. 

Fourth.  Official  policy  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  considering  replacing  the 
thousands  of  allied  forces  in  Berlin  with 
West  Germans.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
move  or  cannot  move  in  the  direction 
of  trying  to  bring  about  the  unity  and 
Interim  neutralization  of  all  Berlin 
through  U.N.  conciliation,  then,  I  believe, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  we 
must  give  serious  consideration  to 
making  this  replacement, 

OONCLUDINO  COMMKNTl 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  must  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  testi- 
mony of  Oeneral  Max\v'ell  D,  TAylor.  tht 
Chief  of  8tAff  of  the  Army  before  the 
SenAtt  DlaarmAment  Suboommlttee  on 
Fibrutry  I,  teatlmony  whloh  waa  rt< 
Itaatd  onbr  \u%  wttkvnd,  Tht  itntrtl 
aald,  m  tfftet,  thtt  thtrt  muat  bt  total 
mobUliitlon  of  Ihla  Nation  If  wt  Art  to 
rtatat  fortt  tn  BtrlUtv  X  muat  Mk;  What 
ta  btlnt  dont  to  brtng  About  thla  total 
mobtllBAtlon.  or  trt  wt  lo  tbtiuat  thai 
It  will  not  bt  htotaaAryt 


I  hope  deeply,  Mr.  President,  that 
force  will  not  be  brought  into  play  at 
Berlin  but  there  is  no  certain  promise  in 
present  circimistances  that  it  will  not  be. 
I  reiterate  my  belief  that  if  there  is  to 
be  a  chance  to  avoid  its  use,  "a  Western 
initiative  for  peace  is  essential." 

The  points  which  I  raised  in  my  re- 
marlcs  on  February  12  were  designed  to 
indicate  a  possible  direction  for  that  ini- 
tiative. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  desire 
for  peace,  Mr.  President,  is  the  energy 
and  forbearance  with  which  this  Gov- 
ernment pursues  this  great  need  and 
desire  of  mankind.  Of  greatest  impor- 
tance is  a  national  leadei'ship  which  acts 
positively  for  p)eace. 

If  the  President  leads  in  that  fashion, 
he  will  find  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  the  people  of  the  free  world  will 
be  solidly  behind  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation, and  I  know  the  appreciation 
of  the  Senate,  for  the  very  fine  job  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  done  in 
bringing  this  question  before  this  body 
and  the  country,  and  in  developing  it 
in  such  a  logical  and  effective  way,  as 
he  did  today  and  as  he  did  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion.  I  regret  very  much  that 
illness  prevented  me  from  being  here  on 
the  occasion  of  the  previous  si>eech  on 
this  subject  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. The  Senator  has  already  inspired 
a  great  deal  of  very  fruitful  discussion 
of  this  issue,  and  I  think  the  country 
and  the  Senate  will  benefit  immeasur- 
ably from  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  wish  to  Join  all  the  other 
Senators  who  have  compiimented  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  efforts, 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  recall  to  the 
Senator's  memory  that  we  came  to  the 
Congress  together  in  1943,  smd  since 
that  time  we  have  had  a  fairly  close  re- 
lationship in  the  foreign  policy  field.  Of 
course  I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for 
his  kind  words,  for  his  unfailing  under- 
standing, and  for  his  tolerance  and 
strength  over  the  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  to  turn  to 
another  subject.  

Jhe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 


NOTICE  OP  MEETINO  OF  INTER- 
PARUAMENTAIIY  UNION 

Wr,  MANSTIKLD,  Mr,  Pre.sident.  I 
wUh  to  give  notiot  to  Uie  Senate  Uiat 
tht  XnttrparllAmtntAry  Union  will  meet 
for  OTf  AnlBAtlonAl  purpoata  At  10  o'olook 
A.m,  ton\orrow, 

Mr,  Prtaldtnt  btfort  tht  ttnatt  ad* 
Jouma  Z  ahouM  Ukt  to  autitat  tht  ab« 
atnet  of  a  quorum.  btoAuat  X  promlatd 
tht  atnator  from  Ntw  Mtxloo  (Mrv  Ah* 
aiaaoHl  X  would  do  to.  X  wUl  withhold 
IhAt  rtqutat  for  tht  ttmt  btlnt,  alnet 
othtr  ttnatora  dtaUrt  to  makt  rtmarba. 
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FIFTY- SECOND    ANNIVERSARY     OF 
THE  SOUTHWEST  AMERICAN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  my  State.  The  Southwest  American, 
in  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  celebrated  its  52d 
anniversary  on  February  15. 

I  think  it  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  this  paper  was  originally 
founded  by  a  former  member  of  this 
body.  Col.  WilUam  E.  Decker,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  two  sur- 
viving members  of  the  original  staff.  Mr. 
Sam  Gearhart,  who  is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  original  editorial  staff,  is 
now  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  an- 
other leading  paper  in  my  State.  Mr. 
Louis  Cohen,  who  was  circulation  man- 
ager, is  a  successful  Fort  Smith  busi- 
nessman and  philanthropist. 

The  paper  is  edited  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Byms, 
who  is  a  very  dear  and  close  friend  of 
mine.  Both  the  city  of  Fort  Smith  and 
the  paper  have  grown  considerably  in 
the  last  45  years,  and  a  great  deal  of 
this  progress  can  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Byms'  efforts.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  such  a  fine  paper. 


RECOVERY  OF  GOVERNOR  EGAN  OF 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
news  dispatches  told  of  the  discharge 
today  from  a  Seattle  hospital  of  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan,  of  Alaska.  He  is  on 
the  slow  but  sure  road  to  complete  resto- 
ration of  his  health.  Governor  Egan 
was  stricken  shortly  after  he  was  elected 
as  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  November  25  last.  Since  then 
he  has  undergone  several  surgical  oper- 
ations and  for  several  days  wsis  critically 
ill.  That  he  passed  the  crisis  and  won 
through,  is  due  to  his  indomitable  fight- 
ing spirit  and  the  wonderful  care  he 
received  from  his  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  Juneau  and  Seattle,  and  from 
the  nursing  staffs  in  the  hospitals  in 
those  cities. 

Because  many  persons  in  the  Capitol 
and  elsewhere  in  Washington  have  asked 
me  every  day  about  Governor  Egan's 
condition  since  he  first  became  ill,  I  am 
glad  to  add  here  a  personal  report  to 
that  given  in  the  news  dispatches.  This 
week  I  received  from  Governor  Egan  in 
his  handwriting  one  of  what  must  be 
the  very  few  letters  he  has  himself  writ- 
ten since  he  became  ill.  Now  all  he  is 
waiting  for  is  complete  recovery  so  he 
may  assume  the  duties  of  his  office.  It 
is  true  that  before  this  may  occur  an- 
other operation  will  be  required,  but  this, 
according  to  what  Governor  Egan's  sur- 
geon told  me  in  Seattle  only  last  week, 
will  be  of  comparatively  minor  nature. 
More  recently  Mrs.  Egan  has  informed 
me  that  her  husband  is  now  making 
much  faster  progress  toward  recovery 
than  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  critical  nature  of  his  illness. 
Governor  Egan  has  been  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Alaska,  having  been  bom  at 
Valdez.     He   served   in  Washington   as 


provisional  Senator  under  the  so-called 
Tennessee-Alaska  plan. 

For  many  reasons  I  am  glad  to  make 
this  encouraging  report — because  of  a 
long-standing  personal  friendship,  be- 
cause all  Alaskans  want  him  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  in  fact  as  well  as  name 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  because  so  many 
here  have  been  so  constantly  solicitous. 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate.  Dr.  Harris,  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  inspiring  prayer  offered  in  this 
very  Chamber  for  Governor  Egan  when 
the  outlook  was  bleakest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  expresses 
personal  gratification  for  this  good  news, 
and  is  sure  that  it  is  received  with  great 
rejoicing  by  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL  FOR  1960 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  by  request.  S.  1194. 
the  proposed  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authorization  bill  for  capital  facili- 
ties and  the  cooperative  atomic  power 
program. 

This  bill  is  a  revision  by  AEC  of  the 
legislative  proposal  they  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  last  Tuesday,  February  17, 
1059,  and  which  Congressman  Chet 
HoLiFiELD.  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislation  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, stated  was  procedurally  unaccepta- 
ble. Congressman  Holifield  had  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  the  line  item 
project  numbers  had  been  omitted,  and 
provisions  for  ground  rules  on  the  atomic 
power  reactor  demonstration  program, 
including  referral  of  the  basis  for  pro- 
posed cooperative  arrangements  to  the 
Joint  Committee  for  review,  had  been 
eliminated.  This  would  have  given  AEC 
wide  latitude  in  changing  the  purposes 
of  projects  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  by  the  Congress. 

The  AEC  has  revised  the  bill  to  restore 
line  item  numbers.  It  also  provides  some 
ground  rules.  However,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  Joint  Committee  review  of  the 
basis  of  proposed  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  AEC  and  power  organi- 
zations. As  discussed  later  there  may  be 
additional  questions  on  procedural 
problems. 

Although  the  bill  does  contain  pro- 
cedural changes,  the  projects  and 
amounts  authorized  remain  the  same. 
Thus  section  101  authorizes  $115,500,000 
for  line  items  for  the  whole  program  of 
facilities  for  weapons,  raw  material  and 
production,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. A  total  amount  of  $49,500.0C0  is 
authorized  for  civilian  experimental  and 
prototype  reactors  in  sections  110.  Ill, 
and  112. 

In  order  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
explain  its  program  as  proposed,  Vice 
Chairman  Durham  and  myself  are  intro- 
ducing the  revised  bills  by  request.  We 
should  like  to  make  clear,  however,  that 
we  and  some  of  our  colleagues  have  some 
serious  reservations  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  program,  projects,  and  policies 
recommended. 


For  example,  the  AEC  request  of  $115,- 
500.000  for  line  item  projects  compares 
with  the  amount  of  $386  million  author- 
ized for  the  current  fiscal  year  1959;  $259 
million  for  1958;  $319  mUllon  for  1957; 
and  $269  million  for  1956. 

The  amount  of  the  AEC  recommenda- 
tion is.  of  course,  not  all  the  Commis- 
sion's fault.  AEC  requested  a  total  of 
$186  million  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  them  to  $115,500,000.  or  a 
reduction  of  38  percent. 

Last  year  AEC  requested  a  total  of  $193 
million  in  its  authorization  bill.  The 
Joint  Committee  recommended  and  the 
Congress  authorized  $386  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $193  million.  This  increase 
included  additions  for  the  Hanford  con- 
vertible reactor,  certain  atomic  reactor 
design  studies,  and  additional  research 
facilities.  Ihe  Commission  has  appar- 
ently found  use  for  these  added  protects, 
but  has  been  holding  up  certain  others. 

This  year,  in  line  with  our  established 
practice,  the  Joint  Committee  throuph 
its  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  1960  authorization 
proiaosal  to  determine  whether  addition- 
al projects  should  be  added  and  whether 
some  projects  should  be  deleted.  We  will 
be  concerned  with  weapons,  production, 
and  research,  as  well  as  with  military 
reactors  and  civilian  atomic  power  proj- 
ects. 

But  the  civilian  atomic  program  will 
undoubtedly  receive  close  scrutiny.  This 
program,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  others,  has  been  Increas- 
ing, both  In  terms  of  capital  facilities 
and  funds  authorized  In  the  cooperative 
power  reactor  demonstration  program. 
However,  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Imposi- 
tion of  arbitrary  budgetary  ceilings  be- 
gan to  be  felt  as  to  authorization  of  fu- 
ture projects. 

For  fiscal  year  1958  a  total  of  $129.- 
915.000  was  authorized  In  the  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program  for  eight 
projects  In  process  of  negotiation  for 
total  431.500  kilowatts  of  electric  power. 
In  addition,  $48,700,000  was  authorized 
for  line  item  experimental  reactors  for 
AEC  construction.  But  for  fiscal  year 
1959  only  an  additional  $25  million  was 
requested  for  the  power  demonstration 
program.  $66,550,000  was  authorized 
for  line  Item  projects,  many  of  which 
had  been  added  or  urged  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  In  addition.  $145  million 
was  authorized  for  the  Hanford  con- 
vertible reactor  which  could  make  a 
contribution  to  atomic  power  technol- 
ogy. 

More  important,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  1959  since  July  or  August 
1958  when  fi^ds  were  authorized  and 
appropriated.  AEC  has  not  proceeded 
with  construction  of  the  Kaiser-ACP 
gas-cooled  reactor  prototype  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress. 
Moreover,  AEC  has  not  proceeded  to  In- 
vite additional  proposals  for  its  power 
reactor  demonstration  program. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time  AEC  ap- 
pears to  be  on  dead  center  in  Its  atomic 
power  program.  This  is  reflected  also 
in  the  over-all  program  Itself  since  in 
the  last  year  or  so  only  one  new  wholly 
privately  financed  project — the  PG  &  E 
Humboldt    project — and    one   proposed 
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cooperative  project — the  Philadelphia 
Electric-General  Djmamics  project — 
have  been  seriously  proposed.  Each  of 
these  is  of  a  modest  size,  and  one  is 
quite  advanced. 

It  is  In  the  above  context  that  the 
Joint  Committee  and  the  Congress  must 
view  the  legislative  proposal  submitted 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
its  civilian  reactor  program.  The  Com- 
mission is  proposing  $30  million  for  a 
small  process  steam  prototype,  and  a 
flexible  experimental  reactor,  to  be  con- 
structed by  AEC,  and  a  small  prototype 
plant  for  a  cooperative  or  public  power 
body,  and  a  50,000  kilowatt  for  a  private 
power  organization.  In  addition,  AEC 
proposes  $14,500,000  for  research  and 
development  assistance  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric -General  Dynamics 
project,  and  $5  million  for  miscellaneous 
research  and  development  for  various 
projects.  In  addition  AEC  pro]x>sed  to 
modify  the  Kaiser- ACF  prototype  proj- 
ect to  make  it  an  experimental  reactor 
with  a  little  power,  cutting  the  funds 
from  $51  million  to  $30  million.  Such  a 
proposed  adjustment  can  hardly  Justify 
its  being  called  new  project  for  1930, 
especially  since  the  law  requires  AEC 
to  proceed  with  the  original  project  in 
1959. 

Now  I  am  sure  AEC  believed  that  the 
above  program  was  a  good  one  for  fiscal 
1960,  especially  in  view  of  the  general 
executive  budgetary  situation.  We  want 
to  give  them  credit  for  good  Intentions. 
But  It  is  the  Job  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Congress  to  see  whether  it  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
achieving  economic  power  which  AEC 
and  the  Joint  Committee  agree  upon. 
The  AEC's  own  ad  hoc  committee  had 
the  following  to  say  about  the  program: 

since  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
la  In  fact  proving  to  be  dUBcult  and  expen- 
sive, the  Government  haa  been  faced  with 
a  hard  choice.  Either  this  country  con- 
tinue* Its  leadership  at  the  coat  of  heavy 
expenditure  or  It  accepts  the  probability 
that  there  will  be  no  algnlflcant  nuclear 
power  industry  In  this  country  until  the 
technology  has  been  developed  elsewhere 
and  can  be  reintroduced  here.  This  com- 
mittee knows  of  little  support  for  the  latter 
alternative. 

Does  the  amount  of  $49,500,000  consti- 
tute the  heavy  expenditures  required? 
Will  the  two  small  and  one  medium- 
sized  reactors  proposed  by  AEC  keep  us 
in  front?  What  about  the  current  year 
we  have  lost?  Where  will  the  reactors 
come  from  after  the  current  crop  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1960-62  are  on 
the  line?  They  must  be  authorized  and 
designed  In  the  next  year  or  so  with  con- 
struction following  immediately  thereon. 

It  Is  for  the  above  reasons  that  the 
Joint  Conunittee  will  want  to  consider 
additional  projects  both  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing modest  advances  on  existing  tech- 
nology and  also  to  proceed  with  promis- 
ing reactor  types  through  the  prototype 
stage. 

Accordingly,  I  would  think  that  the 
Joint  Committee  will  want  to  consider 
authorizing  one  or  two  experimental 
prototype  reactors  for  AEC  construction, 
under  contract,  at  its  own  installations 
with  the  electric  power  absorbed  at  the 
site.    We  have  had  favorable  testimony 


in  our  current  hearings  on  a  heavy  water 
moderated  and  cooled  natural  uranium 
reactor  prototype.  The  Congre;^  au- 
thorized a  design  study  on  this  reactor, 
which  will  soon  be  available.  This  type 
of  reactor  has  been  proposed  by  AEC 
for  construction  twice  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  has  been  blocked  each  time 
by  the  Budget  Bureau.  A  reactor  of  this 
type  was  originally  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee's  distinguished  reactor 
adviser.  Dr.  W.  H.  Zinn,  in  its  hearings 
in  1956. 

An  organic  reactor  prototype  also  ap- 
pears to  merit  consideration  at  this  time. 
AEC  has  had  a  small  reactor  experiment 
of  this  type  in  operation  and  has  the 
Email  reactor  for  the  Piqua  project  de- 
signed and  ready  for  construction.  De- 
signs and  proposals  for  large-scale 
organic  reactors  have  been  made  in  Italy, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  made  for  the 
Euratom  program  by  several  manufac- 
turers. But  before  it  is  likely  that  many 
large-scale  reactors  are  bought,  utilities 
both  abroad  and  here  will  want  to  see 
us  going  forward  with  an  intermediate 
prototype  of  a  size  large  enough  to  prove 
out  large-scale  operation.  I  would  think 
a  size  of  50.000  to  100.000  kilowatts  to  be 
sufficient,  although  I  recognize  opinions 
may  differ.  AEC  has  proposed  another 
organic  experimental  reactor  of  small 
size,  but  last  year  testified  that  such  an 
experiment  should  not  preclude  going 
ahead  with  a  prototype. 

In  addition  to  the  above  types  there 
may  be  other  promising  types  which 
should  be  considered.  We  will  want  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  the  JCAE  staff  study,  the  AEC 
ad  hoc  committee,  and  AEC's  past  state- 
ments for  suggestions.  Of  Interest  in 
this  connection,  and  for  other  reasons, 
would  be  the  proposed  prototype  re- 
actor to  utilize  nuclear  superheat  which 
is  being  designed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Puerto  Rican  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority. We  also  may  wish  to  consider 
a  reactor  prototype  for  installation  in  a 
tanker. 

With  respect  to  established  reactor 
types,  we  may  wish  to  authorize  one  or 
two  additional  prototypes  the  next  step 
up  in  size  from  those  proposed  by  AEC. 
For  example,  we  may  wish  to  consider 
assistance  on  a  demonstration  prototype 
for  private  construction  in  the  size  range 
of  75.000  to  150,000  KWE.  We  may  also 
wish  to  consider  an  additional  second 
round  proposal  for  a  prototype  in  the 
20,000  to  60.000  kilowatt  r£inge  for  con- 
struction in  cooperation  with  mimicipal 
organization  or  cooperative  or  other 
public  body. 

In  addition  to  considering  necessary 
increases  in  the  program,  the  Joint 
Committee  will  also  wish  to  consider  the 
proposed  cuts  suinoimced  by  AEC  this 
week.  We  will  wish  to  make  sure  that 
the  cutbacks  are  motivated  by  technical 
considerations,  rather  than  the  need  to 
obtain  fimds  under  stringent  budget 
ceilings. 

The  proposed  methods  of  administra- 
tion for  the  program  will  also  require 
consideration.  AEC  has  proposed  a 
capital  grant  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  private  nuclear  facility.  We 
will  wish  to  examine  the  ground  rules 
which  AEC  may  have  In  mind  for  this 


tjrpe  of  arrangement.  AEC  has  been 
quite  vague  in  this  respect  and  this 
method  is  fraught  with  many  difficult 
problems. 

I  hope  these  hearings  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a  consUnctive  basis,  with  the 
AEC  staff  showing  us  the  advantages  as 
well  as  the  problems  of  the  types  we  are 
considering.  We  hope  they  will  do  the 
same  with  what  AEC  is  proposing.  We 
would  naturally  expect  AEC  labora- 
tories, and  contractors  to  have  full  free- 
dom to  express  their  views  on  the  vari- 
ous proposals. 

It  is  only  by  complete  cooperation  that 
we  will  be  able  to  accelerate  the  atomic 
power  program.  I  regret  that  the 
working  relationship  developed  near  the 
end  of  the  last  session  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Joint  Committee  and 
their  respective  staffs  did  not  continue 
into  this  session.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion we  had  excellent  coop>eration  on 
the  Euratom  legislation  and  in  develop- 
ing a  statement  on  the  atomic  power 
program.  The  AEC  Commissioners  even 
supported  our  idea  of  a  "convertible" 
reactor  for  Hanford  which  was  not  in 
their  authorization  proposal. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  some  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  our  working  rela- 
tionships, and  have  been  assured  by 
AEC  Chairman  McCone  that  the  Com- 
mission will  cooperate  to  this  end.  Ac- 
cordingly the  first  hearings  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today  will  start  tomorrow  with  imder- 
standing,  and.  I  hope  good  feelings  on 
both  sides.  I  trust  that  the  results  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  atomic 
program. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.) .  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
March  2.  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  26,  1959: 

UNmD  Nations 

Henry  J.  Helns  II,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  14th  Session  of  the  Economic 
Oonunlsslon  fen-  Europe  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Diplomatic  and  Pobxign  Scrticb 
Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Brazil,  vice  Ellis  O.  Brlggs. 

CiBcurr  AND  DiBTKiCT  Judges 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  offices 
Indicated: 

Bailey  Aldrlch,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  first  circuit,  vice  Calvert 
Magruder,  retired. 

Latham  Castle,  of  nUnols.  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  vice 
Philip  J.  Finnegan.  deceased. 

Anthony  Julian,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chxisetts,  vice  Bailey  Aldrlch,  elevated. 
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Leonard  P.  Walsh,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  X7.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  vice  Bolltha  J.  Laws, 
deceased. 

Thk  District  or  Colttmbia  Redevilopmint 
Land  Acenct 
Francis  F.  Healy.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  reappointment  as  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  March 
4.  1959. 

In  thk  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  8284  and  C298. 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion required  by  law: 

TO   BE   MRST   LmJTENANTS 

Bean.  Lorlng  B..  078225. 
Bear.  Ben  H.  2d.  073543. 
Besel.  Arlen  D..  073491. 
Bradby.  Harold  N..  Jr..  073989. 
Bramlet.  James  W..  078573. 
Brassert,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  081590. 
Burgoon,  Kenneth  L..  083641. 
Callahan.  James  J.,  078255. 
Conneely,  Martin  F.  X..  084077. 
Del  Camp,  Adrian  L..  081619. 
Donner,  William  O.,  Jr.,  073998. 
Graham,  Robert  L.,  077413. 
Hanmer,  Stephen  R.,  Jr.,  077427. 
Hargett.  Paul  D.,  078338. 
Hatcher.  Walter  L.,  081653. 
Herlik,  Querln  E.,  084084. 
Jacobson,  Jon  A.,  Jr..  07521A. 
Kemp.  Freddie  L..  078384. 
Lee,  Ronald  D.,  073513. 
Longshore,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  078406. 
MacDonald.  Frank  H..  081692. 
McCracken,  Julian  W.,  084713. 
McDirmott,  William  L..  076408. 
McNaul,  James  P.,  073573. 
McPheeters,  Leander  B.,  Jr.,  O74018. 
Meserve,  Edward  N.,  084527. 
Miller,  Carl  S.,  Jr.,  075253. 
Muth,  Arnold  J.,  074788. 
Neighbors,  James  D..  080225. 
Rabdau,  James  L.,  084102. 
Scherer,  Franklin  J.,  084718. 
Sumner,  Brice  S.,  077718. 
Taylor,  Wesley  L.,  084533. 
Thomas,  David  L.,  084534. 
ThompEon,  Jackson  D..  074032. 
Turaln,  George  A.,  084110. 
Wages.  Jerry  S..  084537. 
White.  William  T.,  Jr..  081760. 

TO   BE  TXSiSt  UrUTENAirrS,    MXOICAL 
SERVICE    CORPS 

Chlel,  Dante  A..  076822.  i        ,• 

Cuzick,  William  T..  084760. 
Dean,  John  W.,  084152. 

TO   BE  riRST  LIEtJTCNAMT,  ARMT   KJJtLSZ  CORPS 

Rhinehart,  Grace  A.,  N2836. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  chaplains  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  grades  specified, 
.under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

TO    BE    BdAJOa 

Allan.  James  B..  0542817. 


TO    BE   FIRST    LIEUTENANTS 

Combs,  Louis  K.,  Jr.,  02289550. 
Forsythe,  Walter  D..  01941877. 

The  following -named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections   3285.   3286,   3287,   and   3288: 

TO    BE    MAJORS 

Hi(;glns,  George  W.,  Jr.,  01060127. 
Stansberry,  Conrad  L.,  01304136. 

TO  BE   CAPTAINS 

BumeU.  NelU  C.  02210444. 

Hobbs.  William  A.,  02205135. 
Richardson,  Lyman  C.  0519704. 


TO   BE    ITRST    UXXTTENANTS 

Benson,  Theodore  D..  04013868. 

Brown,  Don  E.,  04048950. 

Crews.  Roy  A..  04042097. 

Hedges.  Oliver  W..  Jr..  04057774.  / 

Ruth.  Charles  W.,  01927828. 

Smith,  Jean  E.,  04025418. 

TO  BE    SECOND    LIEUTENANTS 

Adams,  Louis  W.,  05200590. 
Bakeman,  Charles  D.,  04077275. 
Breckheimer,  Donald  G.,  04065917. 
Christensen,  Neal  R.,  05503193. 
Donnelly,  Robert  W..  04037870. 
Greenwood,  Walter  A..  04047851. 
Haase,  WUllam  S.,  05400974. 
Haidane,  Douglas  W..  04038458. 
Hampton,  Emery  W..  04047598. 
Irish,  Kenneth  M..  Jr..  05502812. 
Irwin.  Carl  H..  Jr..  04050034. 
Johnson.  Donald  K..  04047254. 
Jones,  Clarence  L.,  Jr..  04075258. 
Hammer,  Herman  C.  Jr.,  05300542. 
Kllngbell,  Richard  C.  04077229. 
LaMar,  Jay  D.,  04035362. 
LasCasas,  Vincent  A.,  04016665. 
Lembcke,  John  D.,  04033602. 
Love,  Harold  M.,  04010899. 
Nelson,  William  J.,  01924741. 
Rarlg,  David  A..  04013951. 
Robinson.  Bobby  C,  04063207. 
StockhauEcn.  William  T  .  04031796. 
Wlnslow,  John  E.,  05204488. 

The  following-named  persons  for  apoolnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3285.  3286,  3287,  3288, 
3291,  3292.  3294.  and  3311: 

TO    BE    CAPTAINS 

Arbiter,  David,  MC,  05206333. 
Baker,  Frank  L.,  DC,  O4C46570. 
Blomer.  Elzabeth  A.,  ANC,  N760882. 
Chaffln,  Frances  V.,  WAC.  L1010422. 
Delaney.  Marion  P.,  ANC,  N762405. 
Holt,  John  E..  DC.  02210983. 
Kobayashi.  Herbert  M.,  DC.  04046554. 
Moore.  Leota  M.,  ANC.  N737746. 
Wood,  Robert  L.,  JAGC,  0956312. 

TO    BE   FIRST    LITOTENANTS 

Briot,  William  R.,  MSC,  04019673. 
Cabell,  Ben  M..  MSC.  0995047. 
Demaree.  Gale  E  .  MSC.  01930183. 
Donato,  Joseph  J..  MSC.  01880236. 
Easton,  Howard  V.,  MSC.  04006814. 
Eslick,  Joyce  E.,  WAC,  L1020660. 
Green,  Ira  J.,  MC. 

Hawkins,  William  H.,  MSC,  04006287. 
Hughes,  Joe  C  MSC,  04049012. 
Hovlnd,  Virginia  D.,  ANC.  N805743. 
Jezouit.  Helen  R.,  ANC,  N902292. 
Rupert,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  JAGC,  02295189. 

TO   BE   SECOND   UEUTENANTS 

Bayne,  Calvin.  MSC,  04059789. 
Black,  Edward  J..  Jr..  MSC,  05400949. 
Bock,  William,  Jr.,  MSC,  05301942. 
Borek,  Thomas  W.,  MSC,  O500218S. 
Boroekl.  Marvin  R..  MSC,  05502119.     , 
Brand,  Fred  C,  MSC,  05505137.  ^ 

Brooks,  Benjamin  A.,  MSC,  05504614. 
Cancllla.  Anthony  G.,  Jr.,  MSC,  04067007. 
Casasanta,  John  J.,  MSC,  04069971. 
Cooper,  James  D.,  MSC,  02287360. 
Danlelson,  John  J.,  MSC,  04065931. 
Emmons,  Bobby  B.,  MSC,  05401482. 
Pranck,  Charles  D.,  MSC,  05302368. 
GafTney,  John  P.,  MSC,  05701788. 
Glynn,  Michael  G.,  MSC,  05201059. 
Gourley,  John  H.,  MSC,  02288995. 
Herndon,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  MSC,  02288960. 
Hlckey,  George  J.,  Jr.,  MSC,  04065551. 
Hobbs,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  MSC,  05301761. 
Jenkins,  William  N.,  MSC.  05505924. 
King,  Robert  M.,  MSC,  05505197. 
Kleber,  Robert  E.,  MSC,  05000128. 
LcOAizerne,  Ronald  J.,  MSC,  04060291. 
Leach,  William  O.,  MSC,  05506543. 
McMahon.  George  B..  MSC,  05205583. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mm* 
tary  student  for  appointment  In  the  Medical 


Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

Cobbs,  John  R. 

The  following-named  dlstlngulfhed  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  secUons  3288, 
3286,  3287,  and  3288 : 

Barrow,  John  P.  MacAlister.  James  N. 

Fleming.  Lynn  M.  M?zlns.  N  kolajs 

Gracey,  Lloyd  F.,  Jr.       Sharp,  John  B. 
Krause,  David  H.  Young,  Leon  A. 

Lamb,  Richard  D. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtrsd.w,  Febriary  2G,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Amos  5:  24:  Let  judgment  run  dovm 
as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mightjf 
stream. 

O  Thou  great  Ood  of  all  goodness,  may 
our  minds  and  hearts  dally  turn  instinc- 
tively unto  Thee  to  leam  what  Thou  dost 
will  and  command. 

We  pray  that  the  strifes  and  divisions 
which  exist  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  may  soon  come  to  an  end  and  that 
men  everywhere  may  be  united  In  the 
bonds  of  a  strong  and  abiding  fellow- 
ship. 

Grant  that  the  blessings  of  Thy  grace 
and  favor  may  continue  to  rest  upon  the 
citizens  of  our  beloved  country  as  we 
pursue  the  ways  which  make  for  peace 
end  brotherhood. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE,  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr,  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 
NO.  553 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  executive  com- 
munication No.  553.  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  February 
12.  1959,  be  rereferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Fost  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  SPEL\K£R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 

FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the    following    communication,    which 
was  re{td  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

FnauABT  25,  1059. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbukn. 

The  Speaker,  V.S.  House  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dkak  BCb.  Spkakks:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
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tectlon  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
today  considered  the  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  by  Executive  Communication  606 
and  referred  to  this  committee  and  unani- 
mously approved  each  ol'  such  plans.  The 
work  plans  involved  are: 

STATS  AND   WATERSHED 

Kansas  and  Nebraska:  Walnut  Creek. 
Mississippi:  Cray's  Creek. 
Ohio:  Upper  Wabash.  w 

Oklahoma:  Salt  Creek. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hasolo  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


DR.  FLORENCE  RENA  SABIN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Johnson  ] . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
invite  the  Members  to  attend  a  special 
ceremony  at  2  p.m.  this  afternoon  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda.  At  that  time  the  State 
of  Colorado  will  present  its  first  entry  in 
Statuary  Hall. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  great 
fortune  to  know  the  person  who  will  be 
permanently  honored  here  beginning  to- 
day, and  indeed  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
had  a  hand,  while  serving  in  the  Colo- 
rado General  Assemblj',  in  the  resolution 
that  chose  this  famous  Coloraclan  for 
this  signal  honor. 

Many  States  have  chosen  to  honor 
men  who  have  been  political  or  military 
leaders,  but  we  have  chosen  to  honor  a 
woman.  She  held  no  great  elective  of- 
fice, and  she  never  ran  for  office.  She 
was,  however,  like  others  honored  in  this 
Capitol,  a  great  pionuer.  Dr.  Florence 
Rena  Sabin  was  bom  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent.  In  a  frontier 
mining  community  still  called  Central 
City.  Her  father  and  mother  were  pio- 
neers in  the  historical  sense,  in  the  Colo- 
rado gold  rush.  Indeed,  this  year  we 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  our  gold 
discovery  with  a  year- long  festival  called 
the  "Rush  to  the  Rockies." 

Dr.  Sabin  was  a  pioneer  in  her  own 
right  and  in  many  ways.  Orphaned  at 
an  early  age,  she  suffered  adversities  with 
no  family  in  a  rough  mountain  environ- 
ment, but  rose  to  surmoimt  them  through 
a  devotion  to  education  and  human  wel- 
fare which  has  left  its  mark.  Dr.  Sabin 
was  a  pioneer  in  many  ways.  Just  con- 
template some  of  her  firsts: 

First  woman  elected  to  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

First  woman  to  earn  a  medical  degree 
from  Johns  Hopkins. 

First  woman  to  teach  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  or  any  college  of 
medicine. 

First  woman  member  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

First  woman  to  serve  as  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Anatomists. 

First  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

First  and  only  Coloradan  to  win  a  place 
in  the  National  Hall  of  Fame. 

Finally,  the  first  Coloradan  to  be  me- 
morialized in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

But  Dr.  Sabin  was  more  than  a  pioneer 
in  the  limited  first  sense.  Her  research 
on  the  lymphatics,  Uie  blood  cells  and 


vessels,  bone  marrow,  and  tuberculosis, 
have  won  for  her  the  highest  recogni- 
tion of  her  profession.  Indeed,  4  years 
after  she  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research,  the 
institute's  head  of  medical  research,  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner,  called  her  the  greatest 
living  woman  scientist  and  one  of  the 
foremost  scientists  of  all  time.  If  you 
like,  she  was  a  pioneer  in  her  work  on 
the  structure  of  the  lymph  glands  and 
the  Ijrmphatic  process. 

Her  pioneering  work  lives  on,  as  liv- 
ing researchers  build  on  the  knowledge 
she  acquired  for  the  field  of  medicine. 
I  am  proud  to  say  she  was  the  finest 
kind  of  soldier,  fighting  all  mankind's 
war  against  disease,  just  as  in  her  life 
she  also  fought  discrimination  against 
women,  and  bigotry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  was  a  pioneer  even 
In  what  should  have  been  her  retirement. 
She  served  Colorado  in  advanced  years 
when  one  might  have  expected  her  to  be 
resting  from  her  lifelong  labors.  Her 
strong  conscience  aroused  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  public  health  facilities  that 
she  found  in  her  native  State,  she  toured 
Colorado  many  times  to  arouse  public 
interest.  Her  crusade  revitalized  our 
whole  public  health  program. 

Dr.  Sabin  was  also  a  great  teacher,  but 
her  talents  were  not  confined  to  the 
classroom,  the  laboratory,  nor  even  to 
the  cause  of  public  health.  The  U.S. 
Senate  in  her  late  years  honored  her  by 
appointing  her  to  the  advisory  council  on 
social  security,  named  by  our  distin- 
guished late  Senator  Eugene  Mlllikin. 
She  served  with  distinction  and  helped 
that  council  prepare  reports  that  con- 
tributed appreciably  to  the  reforms  since 
enacted  to  improve  our  social  security 
program. 

Even  then,  however.  Dr.  Sabin  was  not 
allowed  to  retire.  Mayor  Quigg  Newton 
of  Denver,  aware  of  her  deep  love  of 
humanity,  named  her  to  be  manager  of 
health  and  welfare  in  that  rapidly  grow- 
ing metropolis.  She  cleaned  out  disease- 
breeding  trash  dumps,  improved  sewage 
disposal,  and  got  rid  of  rats.  Denver's 
infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates 
reached  a  new  low,  and  the  city's  tuber- 
culosis death  rate  was  halved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great  good  for- 
tune to  know  Dr.  Sabin  in  both  of  these 
last  two  capacities,  and  to  come  to  ap- 
preciate her  great  himianity.  her  deep 
humility,  her  scholarly  wisdom,  sind  her 
infinite  patience. 

Likewise.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  good 
fortune  today  to  serves  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  be  able  to  participate  in 
our  reception  of  this  lasting  bronze  me- 
morial. It  is  a  recognition  that  her 
great  life  so  deservedly  merits. 

Again,  let  me  repeat  my  invitation  to 
all  my  colleagues  to  share  with  us  of 
Colorado  in  this  dedication  today  at  2 
p.m. 

THE  LATE  SID  SIMPSON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allbn]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
sad  duty— one  which  I  little  thought 
would  ever  befall  me— of  officially  an- 
noimcing  to  the  House  of  Representatives 


the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Sro 
Simpson,  who  passed  away  on  October 
26,  1958. 

Congressman  Simpson  had  represented 
the  20th  Illinois  District  since  the  78th 
Congress:  and  it  was  on  October  26, 
1958,  while  he  was  campaigning  for  re- 
election to  this  Congress  that  he  was 
stricken  with  a  fatal  heart  attack  only 
moments  after  dedicating  a  new  hospital 
at  Pittsfield,  m.  His  beloved  wife,  Edna 
Simpson — whom  we  are  honored  to  have 
with  us  as  a  Member  of  this  body — was 
at  his  side  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Representative  Simpson  was  bom  in 
Carrollton,  111.,  on  September  20,  1893, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Car- 
rollton public  school.  He  served  his 
country  with  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces  during  World  War  I,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Legion.  He  was  a  businessman,  having 
had  his  ow^n  business  for  40  years.  Al- 
ways active  in  politics,  he  had  just  re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  Greene  County, 
111.,  Republican  Committee — a  post  he 
had  held  for  28  years. 

His  friendliness  and  his  devotion  to  his 
duties  were  his  two  outstanding  char- 
acteristics. He  attained  recognition  and 
high  rank  on  the  important  Agriculture 
Committee  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
during  the  83d  Congress.  He,  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee, 
and  as  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Our  late  beloved  colleague  used  his 
every  honest  effort  to  bring  about  a  last- 
ing world  peace;  communism  had  no 
greater  foe.  He  dedicated  himself  to  the 
proposition  that  we  have  the  "best  form 
of  Government  for  the  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,"  and  he  emphasized 
that  we  must  fight  to  keep  it  the  best 
Grovemment. 

He  believed  that  honor  went  to  those 
who  achieved  success  by  hard  work  and 
he  practiced  that  principle.  He  also 
believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  the  people  the  kind  and 
the  amount  of  government  they  need  at 
a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay.^ 

Our  late  colleague  is  survived  by  his 
Charming  wife,  and  two  lovely  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Arthur  Stoffel,  Jr.,  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  and  Janet,  who  is  working  with  her 
mother  to  carry  on  the  fine  representa- 
tion Coi^ressman  Simpson  for  so  many 
years  afforded  the  people  of  the  20th 
Illinois  District. 

There  was  no  formality  about  our  be- 
loved colleague;  he  was  known  as  "Sm" 
to  all  of  us. 

Sid  was  a  lovable  soul,  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  had  him  as  a  close,  per- 
sonal friend.  He  possessed  the  finest  of 
traits — as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  as  a 
friend,  as  a  legislator,  and  as  a  business- 
man. He  had  an  unequaled  sense  of 
humor,  and  how  we  miss  it  in  these  Halls. 
Sid  was  loyal,  always  sincere,  always 
fair. 

His  loss  is  such  a  personal  one  with  me 
that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  all  that  is 
in  my  heart. 

When  I  think  of  Sid,  I  can  only  con- 
sole  myself   with   the   oft-quoted    and 
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beautifully  expressed  words  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley; 

I  cannot  say  and  will  not  say 

That  he  U  dead.     He  Is  Just  away. 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 

It  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 

And    you — Oh.   you.    who    have    the   wUdest 

yearn 
For  the  Old-time  step  and  the  glad  return. 
Think  of  him  faring  on,  as  dear 
In  the  love  of  there  as  the  love  of  here. 
Think  of  him  still  as  the  same,  I  say. 
He  is  not  dead — he  is  just  away. 

My  profound  sympathy  goes  out  to 
Mrs  Simpson,  to  Janet,  to  Martha.  I 
can  only  say  that  time  will  bring  them 
consolation  in  their  many  cherished 
memories  of  Sid;  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  life  was  full  and  overflowing  with 
kindness,  good  deeds,  and  devotion  to  his 
family  and  country. 

Our  dear  friend  Sm  has  not  left  our 
midst— "He  is  just  away." 

Mr.  AMENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AFENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
could  have  a  closer  friend,  nor  a  better 
one,  than  I  had  in  Sid  Simpson.  We  con- 
sulted with  each  other  on  many  matters. 
each  of  us  well  knowing  that  we  could 
always  rely  upon  an  utterly  frank  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  Whether  he  agreed  with 
you  or  not,  Sm  was  one  of  those  individ- 
uals that  said  exactly  what  he  thought.  I 
always  found  in  him  a  man  of  convic- 
tions with  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
to  express  them  frankly. 

Sid  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  body.  He  served  his  district  well. 
This  is  attested  to  by  the  number  of 
years  he  served  with  us.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he 
contributed  much  to  the  farm  area  he 
represented  and  contributed  much  to  our 
deliberations  on  various  farm  problems. 

He  had  a  keen  sense  of  hmnor.  Often 
his  humor  in  stories  and  anecdotes  were 
not  solely  to  amuse  but  to  make  a  point. 
With  an  anecdote  he  could  say  more 
pointedly  and  more  emphatically  than 
many  of  us  could  say  with  many  words. 

With  the  passing  of  Sid  Simpson  there 
Is  indeed  a  void  tn  this  House.  I  miss 
him  not  only  as  a  colleague.  I  miss  him 
as  a  personal  friend  of  long  standing. 

His  lovely  wife  is  serving  here  in  his 
place.  I  extend  to  her,  and  to  his  two 
wonderful  daughters  my  sincere  sympa- 
thy. Theirs  is  a  great  loss.  We  share 
that  loss  with  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr.  Mason]. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  death  of  our  colleague 
SiD  Simpson  Is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
in  life  we  are  in  the  midst  of  death.  It 
is  difficult  on  occasions  like  this  to  find 
proper  and  adequate  words  to  express 
our  feelings.  Because  I  feel  the  inade- 
quacy of  my  vocabulary  to  express  the 
proper  feeling,  I  shall  use  the  beautiful 
words  of  an  unknown  poet  who  ex- 
pressed the  hope  and  faith  that  we  all 


need,   and  consolation  and  solace  for 
those  who  have  been  left  behind. 

The  poem  is  entitled  "There  Is  No 
Death." 

There  Is  no  death  I  the  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore. 
And  bright  In  heaven's  Jeweled  crown 

They  shine  forevermore. 

There  Is  no  death!  the  dust  we  tread 

Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  ahower* 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit. 
Or  rainbow  tinted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death!  although  we  grieve 

When  beautiful  familiar  forma 
That  we  have  learned  to  love 

Are  torn  from  our  embracing  arms. 

Although  with   bowed   and   breaking  heart, 
with    sable    garb    and    silent    tread 

Vfe  bear   their  senseless  dust  to  earth. 
And  SAY  that  they  are  dead. 

They  are   not  dead!   they  have  but  passed 
Beyond   the  mists  that  blind  us  here 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  serener  sphere. 

Tho*  disenthralled  and  glorified. 

They  still  are  here  and  love  us  yet: 

The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind 
They  never  can  forget. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  good  fnend.  the  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Republican  delegation,  Mr. 
Allen,  in  paying  tribute  to  a  beloved 
friend  and  colleatrue. 

During  his  many  years  in  Congress 
SiD  Simpson  won  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  of  us  regardless  of  political  faith. 
He  was  a  man  of  preat  ability  and  of  fine 
courage  and  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  State  and  country.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  made  notable 
contributions. 

He  was  a  man  of  solid  commonsense 
and  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  prob- 
lems that  gave  him  great  influence  among 
his  associates. 

In  the  passing  of  Sid  Simpson  his  le- 
gion of  friends  have  suffered  a  great  loss, 
and  to  Mrs.  Simpson  and  her  family  we 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy.  To  Mrs. 
Simpson,  who  is  so  bravely  and  efficiently 
carrying  on  the  work  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, we  particularly  voice  our  deep  re- 
grets. 

Sid  Simpson  served  his  day  and  gen- 
eration with  distinction,  and  he  will  be 
ever  remembered  as  a  good,  true  friend 
and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  his  colleagues  from  that  great  State 
in  their  expression  of  tribute  to  the  life 
and  service  of  our  late  beloved  colleague. 
It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
for  many  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  Sid  Simpson.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, as,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  House.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ability.  He  was  kind.  He 
was  considerate  of  others.  He  had  a 
sense  of  humor  which  carried  him 
through  the  many  problems  which  eon- 


fronted  him   as  a   representative  of  a 
great  district  in  a  troublesome  era. 

I  Join  the  gentleman  In  extending  to 
his  widow,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mrs.  Simpson,  and  their  children  my  own 
personal  regrets,  and  I  extend  to  them, 
too,  the  deepest  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Albert 
in  their  bereavement.  They  have  lost 
a  wonderful  hu.;band  and  father.  We 
have  all  lost  a  dear  friend.  Our  coim- 
try  has  lost  a  great  legislator  and  states- 
man. 

Mr.  ALLEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the   gentlewoman    from   Illmois    I  Mrs. 
Church]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  many 
of  us  it  is  incredible  that  we  are  here 
called  upon  to  pay  tribute  to  our  own 
Sid  Simpson,  whose  warmtli  of  heart. 
whose  gaiety  of  spirit,  seem  so  close  that 
we  cannot  yet  realize  that  he  has  gone. 
He  represented  a  great  State,  and  a 
great  district  in  that  State.  I  think  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
House  he  would  often  say :  "I  know  what 
my  district  thinks  of  this."  He  never 
failed  to  vote  that  way. 

I  Uke  to  think  of  him  as  I  knew  him 
as  a  friend,  as  I  saw  him  with  his  fam- 
ily, as  I  watched  him  walk  among  his 
own  people,  humble,  capable,  full  of  the 
confidence  that  a  man  who  has  suc- 
ceeded by  his  own  effort  manages  to 
achieve.  I  like  to  think  of  him  as  he 
was  here  last  summer,  still  laughing  with 
us,  still  loving  to  play  an  occasional  trick 
on  Les  Arends  by  going  down  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  indicating  that  he  might 
change  his  vote,  when  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so.  I  like  to  think  of  him 
as  he  stood  and  said,  when  others  left. 
"There  is  no  death."  Today  we  know 
that  to  be  true  about  Sid  Simpson  him- 
self. We.  of  Illinois,  will  always  miss 
his  practical  mind,  his  keen  judgment, 
and  his  warm  friendliness.  We  know 
something  else — we  know  that  with  full 
vigor,  with  unstinting  industry,  with  un- 
surpassed loyalty  to  our  great  country, 
he  gave  his  yesterdays  that  we  who  re- 
main may  carry  on  today  and  tomorrow 
in  the  path  that  he  outlined  so  clearly 
for  us. 

To  his  family  I  continue  to  offer  my 
understanding  and  affectionate  sym- 
pathy. We.  who  loved  him  too,  appre- 
ciate the  depth  of  their  loss. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi« 
nois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
I  could  gather  together  all  of  those  who 
have  served  in  this  House  since  1940.  I 
know  they  would  join  me  in  saying  "In 
losing  Sid  Simpson  we  have  lost  a  friend." 

Sid  Simpson  was  a  man  of  deep  convic- 
tion and  sincere  in  his  devotion  to  the 
political  philosophy  which  he  advocated. 
His  long  record  in  the  Congress  is  evi- 
dence of  his  ability  to  sustain  that  belief. 

His  was  a  full  life  and  his  achievements 
for  his  own  people  were  countless.  For 
almost  30  years  he  served  his  community, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation — in  one  ca- 
pcu:ity  or  another. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  In  a  great  essay,  said 
that  the  truly  great  man  was  one  who 
possessed  a  healtliy  soul,  attuned  to  the 
laws  of  God,  as  well  as  a  healthy  body, 
attuned  to  the  laws  of  nature.    During 
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the  years  I  knew  8n>  Simpson,  I  found 
him  possessed  of  this  standard  of  true 
greatness. 

All  of  us  in  the  House,  regardless  of 
party,  looked  upon  Sid  Simpson  with  an 
affection  that  was  not  only  deep  but  per- 
sonal. And  in  his  community  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  friend  by  e\ery  family  who 
hoped  he  would  drop  in  for  a  visit. 

This  genuine  and  unff&ected  interest 
in  other's  problems  was  the  character- 
istic that  set  him  apart  from  other  men. 

He  was  gentle,  he  had  the  gentleness 
of  a  strong  man  who  had  no  need  to 
cover  up  weakness.  He  was  witty  and 
it  was  a  kindly  wit  which  carried  not  a 
trace  of  malice. 

As  a  result,  people  who  knew  him  were 
happy  with  him  and  sad  when  he  was 
sad.  This  resulted  in  close  friendships 
often  denied  us  who  do  not  have  these 
rare  qualities. 

Death  must  come  to  all  of  us,  at  some 
time.  I  wonder  if  many  of  us  could  have 
met  death  at  a  better  or  more  appropri- 
ate time. 

He  was  dedicating  a  hospital  in  his 
district.  For  one  who  had  a  serious  ail- 
ment for  so  long — and  ke'?ping  it  to  him- 
self— he  must  have  realized  the  value  of 
such  an  institution.  I  cannot  believe 
that  Sid  Simpson  could  have  chosen  a 
better  opportunity  to  depart  this  life 
than  that  which  fate  directed  for  him. 

He  was  doing  what  he  liked  best — 
helping  others  in  a  great  cause — speak- 
ing for  better  health  facilities  for  his 
people. 

I  have  been  his  friend — and  he  mine — 
for  over  10  years.  He  wa.s  a  public  serv- 
ant whose  counsel  and  advice  I  sought 
and  respected.  In  Sio  Simpson,  I  lose 
not  only  a  good  friend  but  a  valued  col- 
league of  whom  I  have  only  the  fondest 
and  happiest  of  recollection  and  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HoevenI. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sid  Simp- 
son and  I  came  to  Washington  together 
as  Members  of  the  78th  Congress. 
Throughout  the  years  we  were  closely 
associated  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Representing  agricul- 
tiu-al  districts,  we  had  many  common  in- 
terests and  problems. 

Sid  Simpson  was  one  of  the  most  astute 
politicians  I  have  ever  known.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  he  served  as  Republican 
county  chairman  of  his  home  county  in 
Illinois  throughout  his  service  in  the 
Congress.  Sid  never  had  any  trouble  in 
being  reelected,  and  his  name  was  so 
well  known  in  his  district  that  upon  his 
passing  his  widow  was  elected  to  take 
his  place  without  any  difBculty. 

Sio  Simpson  liked  to  tell  stories,  and 
some  of  the  gems  coming  from  his  Ups 
were  priceless.  He  was  well  liked  and 
respected  by  his  colleagues  and  a  host  of 
friends.  He  was  an  able  Representative 
who  was  very  zealous  in  looking  after  the 
interests  erf  his  constituents.  Conserva- 
tive in  thinking,  he  was  that  type  of 
rugged  American  who  thoroughly  be- 
lieved in  the  Constitution  and  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  States.  One  al- 
ways knew  where  Sid  Simpson  stood  on 
c_ntroversial  issues,  and  once  having 
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made  up  his  mind,  he  adhered  to  his 
honest  convictions. 

I  regret  Sid's  sudden  passing.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  does  not  seem 
the  same  without  him.  The  memory  of 
his  service  here  will  linger  with  us  in  the 
days  ahead,  Sid  served  well  his  day  and 
generation,  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
old  world  is  just  a  little  better  because 
Sid  Simpson  lived  and  walked  among  us. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  very  grieved  when  I  read  of  the  death 
of  my  late  dear  friend.  Sid  Simpson. 
God  never  made  anyone  better  than  Sid 
Simpson.  I  do  not  know  what  more  I 
can  say.  He  was  one  of  the  grandest 
men  I  have  ever  met  or  that  anyone 
ever  will  meet  in  the  journey  of  life.  I 
could  talk  about  him  all  day.  about  the 
fine  qualities  he  f)ossessed  and  what  he 
symbolized.  I  will  make  my  remarks 
short  and  simply  say  the  good  Lord  never 
made  anyone  better  than  Sid  Simpson. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Allen]  in  his  opening  re- 
marks expressed  what  is  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  with  respect  to  our  late  col- 
league. Sid  Simpson.  Certainly  he  was 
a  conscientious  legislator  and  public  ser- 
vant, and  to  all  of  us  a  v.onderf ul  friend. 
We  all,  I  am  sure,  will  miss  him  greatly. 

To  his  wife  and  daughters  I  wish  to 
express  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
SiD  Simpson  represented  as  much  as  any 
man  I  ever  knew  the  spirit  of  Illinois. 
His  were  the  attributes  of  simplicity,  of 
humility,  of  industry,  of  understanding 
of  persons  on  all  levels,  and  of  straight- 
forwardness that  characterized  Abe  Lin- 
coln. In  many  ways  he  seemed  to  me  a 
modem  Lincoln.  He  had  no  affecta- 
tions. He  never  bowed  the  knee  to  pre- 
tense. He  was  as  gracious  with  the 
humblest  as  with  the  mightiest.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  truest  meas- 
ures of  greatness.  No  person  is  ever 
great  who  has  in  his  character  the  flaw 
of  pretense,  because  to  pretend  is  to  deny 
the  purpose  of  man's  creation  as  a 
human  instrumentality  of  God's  purpose. 

No  man  ever  lived  further  from  pre- 
tense than  Sid  Simpson.  No  man  ever 
lived  closer  to  all  his  fellow  men — and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  in  this  closer  to 
God — than  Sid  Simpson.  And  always  he 
lived  with  a  smile.  Always  when  I  shall 
think  of  Sid  Simpson  I  will  think  of  that 
smile  of  his,  a  smile  that  reflected  his 
love  for  his  fellow  man  and  his  faith 
that  all  was  for  the  best.  When  one 
has  that  faith  of  Sid  Simpson's  the  prob- 
lems of  the  moment  are  dissolved  in  the 
assurance  that  the  storms  of  the  moment 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  sunshine. 

Sid  SncpsoH  was  my  beloved  friend  for 
many  years.  Every  day  the  horizons  of 
my  world  narrow.  They  were  very  much 
narrowed  when  the  word  came  to  me 
that  Sio  Simpson  had  passed  away.    To 


his  widow,  always  so  close  to  him  in  life, 
and  to  the  children  so  deep  in  his  affec- 
tion goes  my  profound  sympathy.  They 
have  the  heritage  of  priceless  memories. 

Sid  Simpson  was  a  Republican,  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  this  Congress,  and  a 
Republican  leader  in  his  district  and 
in  Illinois.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  party 
lines  counted  too  much  with  Sn>  Simpson 
and  his  constituents.  There  are  differ- 
ences in  political  philosophies  and  in 
partisan  approach  to  legislation  but  the 
clash  of  philosophies  and  of  partisan- 
ship Is,  as  we  In  the  Congress  all 
know,  magnified  beyond  the  measure  of 
reality.  Sid  Simpson  was  elected  from 
a  district  in  Illinois  that  had  sent  to  the 
Congress  one  of  its  great  Speakers,  the 
Honorable  Henry  A.  Rainey,  a  Democrat, 
He  came  from  a  district  that  had  sent 
to  the  House  the  Honorable  Scott  Lucas, 
a  Democrat  who  later  was  elected  to  and 
became  majority  leader  in  the  other 
body.  It  was  a  Democratic  district  and 
I  doubt  if  any  other  person  than  Sm 
Simpson  could  have  carried  it  for  the 
Republican  Party.  Election  after  elec- 
tion he  won  in  a  gallop,  not  necessarily 
because  he  was  a  Republican,  but  cer- 
tainly in  no  little  measure  because  he 
was  just  Sid  Simpson.  In  his  passing 
Illinois  has  lost  a  distinguished  and  be- 
loved son  who  carried  on  in  his  service 
to  the  Nation  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
State. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
in  the  closing  dajrs  of  the  campaign,  I  was 
terribly  shaken,  when  driving  home  from 
one  of  my  meetings,  to  learn  via  the  radio 
waves  of  Sis  Simpson's  fatal  heart  attack 
that  evening.  None  of  us  who  knew  Sm 
so  well  would  have  suspected  that  he 
would  be  taken  from  us  so  suddenly. 
Never  did  I  hear  him  complain  of  suffer- 
ing any  physical  discomfort,  and  if  he 
did,  he  was  not  the  kind  to  burden  an- 
other with  his  distress.  While  small  of 
stature,  he  was  a  pillar  in  his  community 
and  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  those  who 
knew  him,  loved  him,  and  respected  him. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  how  evident 
this  was  when  we  attended  the  funeral 
in  Sid's  hometown  of  CarroUton,  UL 
When  the  hosts  of  people  gathered  from 
far  and  near  to  pay  their  last  respects, 
we  found  the  citizens  of  Carrollton 
stunned  and  sorely  grieved  for  one  who 
lived  and  played  so  big  a  role  in  their 
community.  Flags  at  half-mast 
stretched  a  cordon  around  the  entire 
downtown  area,  and  one  could  feel  with 
heavy  heart  and  deep  emotion  that  here 
was  a  man  for  whom  the  entire  Nation 
mourned. 

Much  has  already  been  spoken,  and 
many  more  kind  words  will  be  said  about 
the  life  and  character  of  Sid  Simpson 
this  afternoon.  I  would  simply  concur  in 
all  the  good  things  spoken  about  Sid,  for 
to  me  he  was  always  considerate  of  oth- 
ers, although  standing  firm  for  his  own 
convictions.  He  was  soft  spoken  but 
determined;  gentle  but  unwavering.  I 
sought  his  wise  counsel  and  good  judg- 
ment many  times  and  always  found  it 
to  be  sound. 
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Personally  I  have  siiffered  the  losa  of 
a  warm  friend  and  fatherly  counselor. 
This  House  has  lost  one  of  its  most  tried, 
tested,  and  valued  Members.  The  coun- 
try has  lost  a  devoted,  dedicated,  patri- 
otic public  servant.  And  to  Edna  and 
the  girls.  I  know  the  loss  is  imspeakable, 
and  hope  some  small  measure  of  comfort 
will  be  theirs  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
here  share  their  profound  loss. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Boyle]. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  passing  has 
filled  our  hearts  with  sorrow,  our  late 
colleague  from  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Sid 
Simpson. 

He  was  bom  at  CarroUton,  in  Greene 
County,  m.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
business  for  30  years.  In  that  com- 
mtmity  he  served  his  political  party  as 
Republican  chairman  of  Greene  County 
for  a  period  of  30  years. 

During  World  War  I,  Sid  Simpson  was 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  F*rance  and  became  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Legion. 

On  January  3,  1943,  he  first  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  this  Chamber  as  an 
elected  Representative  of  the  20th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  and  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  October  25.  1958,  he  was  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  his  people. 

Our  late  colleague  performed  his  du- 
ties and  pursued  his  way  with  little  agi- 
tation or  acclaim.  He  was  a  sincere  and 
able  representative  of  his  constituency, 
as  indicated  by  the  press  comments  at  the 
time  of  death— that  he  was  "an  unbeat- 
able candidate." 

As  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee.  Sid  Simpson 
was  chairman  of  that  committee  during 
the  83d  Congress.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  since  he  came  to 
Congress  in  1943.  and  never  ceased  his 
activity  and  interest  in  legislation  relat- 
ing to  his  Nation's  Capital. 

He  was  third-ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, where  he  had  served  all  but  the 
first  4  years  of  his  16  in  Congress. 

His  many  years  of  public  service  gave 
him  a  great  knowledge  of  the  practical 
side  ot  lawmaking.  He  made  a  host  of 
friends  both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  He 
regarded  the  problems  of  others  as  his 
own.  Many  a  citizen  in  his  district  can 
testify  to  acts  of  kindness  by  him. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress,  toward  the 
end  of  August,  Mr.  Simpson  joined  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  tribute  to  a  Member 
from  Illinois  who  was  retiring  from  the 
House.  The  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  record  among  his  remarks  these 
words,  "Only  time  will  tell  whether  a 
person  belongs  to  the  ages."  And  so' 
day  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  one  whose 
public  service  is  now  marked  for  recog- 
nition in  the  history  of  this  legislative 
body. 

Like  most  quite  Individuals,  Sid  Simp- 
son was  a  careful  and  consistent  student 
of  legislation.  He  was  a  great  believer 
in  the  truth.    He  went  about  his  work 


of  ruling  himself  and  of  legislating  for 
his  Nation  with  that  qiflet  confidence, 
that  modest  earnestness,  which  marks  a 
gentleman  who  believes  in  good  govern- 
ment. 

To  the  people  of  Illinois,  he  was  more 
than  just  a  man  whose  material  exist- 
ence extended  over  15  years  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  One  in  pub- 
lic life  certainly  does  not  have  an  easy 
life — often  criticized,  misunderstood,  and 
falsely  accused.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
this  man  knew  him  to  be  modest,  cau- 
tious, and  honest.  It  took  fortitude  and 
strength  of  character,  plus  an  undaunted 
honesty,  to  withhold  a  statement  of  opin- 
ion upon  a  controversial  subject  until 
after  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  recog- 
nized in  his  thinking  all  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

In  his  associations  as  a  public  servant, 
I  am  reminded  of  one  particular  charac- 
teristic that  stands  out  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him.  namely, 
his  faith  in  his  fellow  men.  He  always 
behaved  as  a  plain,  straightforward,  and 
conscientious  ofiQcial,  meeting  everybody 
on  the  same  level  and  keeping  an  eye 
single  to  the  public  good. 

To  his  courageous  wife,  and  two 
daughters,  who  have  carried  on  with 
exemplary  faith,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy.  May  their  bereavement  grow 
less  poignant  every  day  so  that  their  loss 
may  be  only  akin  to  pain — resembling 
sorrow  as  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.  Sid  Simpson's  passing 
touches  us  all  deeply.  He  was  a  good 
and  true  man.  His  gentleness  was  rec- 
ognized by  all.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  order. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
does  one  say  to  adequately  express  the 
deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  a 
friend? 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Sid  Simpson 
through  the  years  as  one  of  our  beloved 
colleagues  will  remember  him  as  long  as 
memory  lasts. 

We  will  remember  him  for  his  keen 
sense  of  humor,  a  capacity  for  seeing  the 
lighter  side  of  life,  which  time  after  time 
helped  so  much  to  leaven  the  workaday 
cares  here  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber. 
I  will  always  remember  Sid,  not  only  as 
a  colleague  but  as  a  companion  who 
asked  nothing  of  his  fellow  men  but  their 
good  will. 

We  will  remember  him  for  his  fierce 
loyalty  to  the  party  of  his  choice,  the 
Republican  Party,  for  which  he  worked 
with  such  untiring  devotion  for  so  many, 
many  years. 

And  we  will  remember  Sid  Simpson  for 
his  effectiveness  as  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to 
which  he  made  so  many  fine  contribu- 
tions during  his  career  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

_  ive  often  said  that  the  frequency 
with  which  a  Member  appears  in  the 
well  of  the  House  is  not  a  true  measure 
of  a  man's  worth  to  the  legislative 
processes. 

Many  of  our  most  valued  colleagues  do 
their  most  effective  work  in  the  long 
hours  of  committee  study  and  delibera- 
tion. 
Sid  Simpson  was  one  of  those. 


I  received  the  word  of  his  passing  last 
fall  with  shock  and  sadness,  and  I  miss 
him  sorely. 

To  his  bereaved  widow,  who  is  now 
among  us,  and  to  his  daughters.  I  offer 
my  heartfelt  sympathies. 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  deep  feelings  of  great  sorrow  that  I 
pause  to  eulogize  the  memory  and  life- 
work  of  my  dear,  intimate  friend  and  col- 
league, Sid  Simpson.  He  departed  this 
life  on  the  26th  day  of  October  1958 
scarcely  a  week  before  the  eve  of  his  elec- 
tion to  a  ninth  term  in  the  Congress. 

Sid  Simpson  was  a  true  patriot — he 
served  in  the  AEP  in  World  War  I  and, 
as  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  at  CarroUton,  Greene  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  was  always  in  the  forefront  serv- 
ing the  veterans  and  their  families  in 
their  needs  and  problems.  He,  as  a 
founder  of  the  American  Legion,  also  at- 
tended the  Legion  conventions  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  debates  and  committee 
activities. 

He  was  always  interested  in  State  leg- 
islative matters.  He  corresponded  with 
members  of  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly on  matters  affecting  business  and 
farm  interests,  and  during  my  member- 
ship— 22  years  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives — he  frequently  visited 
me  in  Springfield  and  made  known  his 
interests  in  these  matters. 

Sio  Simpson  was  a  person  of  strong 
and  positive  principles  and  could  not  be 
swayed  by  purely  emotional  appeals  or 
on  arguments  based  on  factless  data 
and  without  the  logical  sequence  of 
reason  in  straight  thinking.  He  was  un- 
swerving in  his  loyalty  to  Republican 
principles. 

He  was  a  person  who  valued  his  friend- 
ships and  enjoyed  being  with  them.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  family  and  was  always 
happiest  in  the  company  of  his  dear  wife, 
Edna,  who  functioned  as  his  business, 
legislative,  and  political  partner,  both  in 
his  activities  in  Washington  and  cam- 
paigning at  home.  He  lived  and  died 
a  Republican  leader  in  his  community. 
She  experienced  the  ultimate  proof  of 
her  public  acceptance  on  the  drafting  of 
her  candidacy  and  her  election  to  the 
office  within  scarcely  1  week.  It  was 
just  what  he  would  have  asked  for  from 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  final  blessing 
to  his  memory  and  career. 

We  loved  Sid  and  he.  in  his  quiet, 
gentle,  and  knowing  way.  responded  with 
a  warmth  of  feeling.  The  Nation  and 
Illinois  have  lost  a  valued  statesman  and 
patriot.  We  mourn  and  pray  with  his 
two  lovely  daughters  and  his  sweet,  lov- 
ing wife,  the  talented  Congresswoman. 
Edna  Simpson,  that  God  grant  him  his 
merited  reward  of  peace  everlasting,  for  a 
life  of  sacred  service  to  his  Nation  and 

fellow  man.       

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  grieved  and  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  passing  last  fall  of  my  colleague 
and  friend.  Sid  Simpson. 

He  always  impressed  me  with  his  sin- 
cerity, his  forthrightness  and  his  utter 
simplicity. 

I  personally  knew  many  of  his  con- 
stituents as  prior  to  the  last  rcdistrlcting 
of  Illinois  I  had  the  honor  to  represent 
part   of   the   district   which   Sid  later 
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served.  We  worked  in  close  cooperation 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  our  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Sid's  people  believed  In  his  integrity 
and  his  courage  to  face  up  to  an  issue. 
They  always  spoke  to  me  most  highly  of 
his  fine  service. 

He  was  known  as  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  farming  and  dairy  products, 
and  was  an  able  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  Many  of  his 
colleagues  leaned  heavily  upon  him  for 
advice  in  this  field.  He  also  had  wide 
business  experience  which  assured  a 
sound  approach  on  legislative  matters. 

SiD  was  a  hard  worker,  devoted  to  his 
duties  and  to  his  country.  He  had  an 
attendance  record  second  to  none. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  legisla- 
tors and  foremost  citizens.  Personally 
I  have  lost  a  warm  friend,  one  for  whom 
I  had  great  regard  and  affection. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sympathy  to  his  wiffe  and  family. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
B.^ss). 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  life  of  Sid 
Simpson.  I  can  say  that  I  knew  him  well, 
I  liked  him  very  much,  and  his  passing 
gave  me  a  profound  grief.  Some  of  the 
most  pleasant  experiences  I  have  had 
while  a  Member  of  Congress  have  been 
in  association  with  Eid  Simpson.  I 
served  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  where  I  found  him  to  be 
a  hard  worker,  a  sincere  man,  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  same  golf  club 
with  Sid  and  I  know  him  as  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  live.    He  enjoyed  life. 

In  my  last  conversation  with  Sid  he 
was  teUing  me  that  he  hoped  in  the  near 
future  to  have  his  service  behind  him 
so  that  he  could  relax  and  enjoy  Ufe 
after  a  busy  life  as  a  businessman  and 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  extend  to  his  charming  wife  and 
his  lovely  daughter,  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  was  not  privileged  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  when  the 
late  Honorable  Sid  Simpson  served  as  a 
Member  from  Illinois  20th  District,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  here  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  American. 

Sid  Simpson  was  known  to  all  of  us 
In  Illinois  for  his  service  to  the  people  of 
his  district  and  the  State.  It  was  a  sad 
day  for  the  country,  the  State,  and  the 
Republican  Party  when  he  departed  from 
us.  We  must  admire  men  of  his  stature 
for  their  honest  approach  to  government 
and  their  demonstrated  integrity. 

I  knew  of  Sid  Simpson  through  his 
close  friendship  with  my  distinguished 
predecessor  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Illinois,  the  late  Dr.  William  McVey, 
who  also  died  in  office  last  year.  Dr. 
McVey  spoke  to  me  often  about  Con- 
gressman Simpson's  dedication  to  duty 
and  the  people  of  his  district,  and  cer- 
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tainly  his  opinion  of  men  with  whom  he 
was  in  daily  contact  can  only  be  re- 
spected. 

The  respect  that  the  late  Sid  Simpson 
received  from  the  people  of  the  20th 
District  of  Illinois  for  the  14  years  he 
was  their  Representative  serves  as  a  pub- 
lic endorsement  of  his  integrity.  I  know, 
too,  that  his  integrity,  ability,  and  above 
all  his  devotion  to  his  duty  a^  a  Con- 
gressman, was  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  State. 

He  was  a  great  man  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  .ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hoff- 
man]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Hlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  today  to  the  memory  of  Sid  Simp- 
son. While  it  was  not  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  I  knew  Congressman  Simpson 
personally  for  many  years  and  of  his 
faithful,  able  and  distinctive  representa- 
tion of  the  20th  District  of  Illinois  for 
eight  consecutive  terms. 

Congressman  Simpson  brought  to  the 
Kou£e  a  warm  and  deep  understanding  of 
the  problems,  hopes  and  wishes,  not  only 
of  his  district  but  the  State  of  Illinois. 
His  own  philosophies  and  deep-seated 
devotion  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
were  known  to  every  one.  His  complete 
dedication  to  service  was  certainly  illus- 
trated in  his  last  few  moments  when  he 
spoke  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  addition 
to  th2  mini  Hospital  at  Pittsfleld. 

I  first  knew  S:d  as  a  county  chairman. 
For  22  years  he  served  Greene  County, 
111.,  as  its  Republican  county  chairman. 
For  22  years  his  fellow  committeemen 
recognized  him  as  an  outstanding  leader. 
For  10  years  the  Republican  county 
chairmen  of  Illinois  recognized  his  abil- 
ity by  electing  an  officer  of  the  Illi- 
nois Republican  Coimty  Chairman's 
Association.  His  outstanding  leadership 
and  his  ability  to  analyze  political  prob- 
lems were  known  throughout  the  State. 

I  well  recall  an  incident  that  happened 
a  few  years  ago.  I  asked  him  to  come 
to  my  coiuity  and  make  a  speech.  It 
involved  a  trip  of  some  400  miles,  but 
Sid  appeared.  The  remarkable  part  of 
it  was  that  both  of  his  arms  were  broken 
and  in  casts.  To  me  this  typified  the 
man's  relentless  service  to  his  fellow 
human  beings. 

I  made  this  statement  during  his  life- 
time, and  I  would  like  to  make  it  again 
today.  In  my  opinion.  Sid  Simpson 
came  closer  to  being  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  anyone  else  I  know.  His  district 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  lost  an  able 
Representative,  and  I,  a  true  friend, 

Mrs.  Hoffman  and  I  extend  to  his  wife, 
Edna,  and  all  the  other  members  of  his 
family  our  deepest  sympathies  and  warm 
affections. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernethtI. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Allen]  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Il- 
linois delegation  in  the  sentiment  that 
has  been  expressed  regarding  the  passing 
of  our  colleague.  Sio  Simpson.    I  came 


into  the  Congress  with  Sid  Simpson  in 
1943.  I  knew  him  well.  I  learned  to 
know  him  early  in  my  service  here.  I 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  also  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  which  we  served 
together.  During  my  service  on  those 
committees  I  came  to  know  and  love  Sid 
Simpson  as  well  as  any  Member  I  have 
ever  known.  Sid  was  a  true,  devoted 
public  servant.  He  was  scrupulous  and 
fair.  And,  as  one  of  the  Members  said  a 
moment  a^o,  he  knew  how  to  live.  In- 
deed he  did.  He  lived  with  ease ;  he  lived 
freely,  and  he  lived  a  good  life,  a  life  that 
has  been  worth  something  to  his  district, 
and  to  his  State,  and  to  his  country.  I 
was  shocked  terribly  when  I  learned  of 
Sid's  passing.  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
it  was  so.  I  always  enjoyed  his  company, 
and  I  deeply  appreciated  his  friendship. 
I  would  like  to  convey  to  his  good  wife, 
our  colleague,  and  his  children  the  sym- 
pathy of  my  family. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas     [Mr. 

G.'.THINGS]. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
was  traveling  about  the  First  District  of 
Arkansas  last  fall  I  was  deeply  grieved 
to  hear  a  flash  over  the  radio  in  my 
car  of  the  jjassing  of  my  good  friend, 
Sid  Simpson.  We  were  closely  associ- 
ated for  many  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  He  served  on  the  Cotton 
Subcommittee  and  interested  himself  in 
the  problems  of  this  impjortant  commod- 
ity. The  expressions  that  have  been 
made  here  today  bring  out  clearly  the 
type  of  man  Sid  Simpson  was,  when  it 
was  related  that  he  fulfilled  a  sp>eaking 
engagement  with  two  broken  arms.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  no  cotton  in  his 
district,  but  year  in  and  year  out  he  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  that  subcommit- 
tee and  gave  of  himself  in  the  interest  of 
problems  of  the  cotton  farmer.  He  is 
deeply  missed  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  have  lost  a  true  friend — a 
friend  that  put  service  above  sel£ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

AUCHINCLOSS]. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
WEis  indeed  very  much  shocked  when  I 
learned  of  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  our  late  colleague.  Sid  Simpson, 
who  represented  so  well  the  20th  District 
of  Illinois. 

Sid  Simpson  came  to  Congress  the 
same  time  I  did  and  I  always  valued  our 
association  and  his  friendship.  We 
served  together  for  many  years  on  the 
Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  his  sane,  wise  approach  to  the  many 
problems  which  confronted  us  were  stim- 
ulating and  constructive.  He  was  an  un- 
derstanding character  with  an  honest 
and  straightforward  manner  with  every- 
one which  won  him  great  respect  and 
many  friends.  He  served  his  constit- 
uency assiduously  and  well  and  fulfilled 
his  responsibilities  to  them  with  zeal  and 
fidelity. 

His  widow  and  children  must  be  com- 
forted in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a 
faithful  servant  and  be  strengthened  by 
his  example  of  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty. 
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Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Col- 
lier].   

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem 
it  a  solemn  privilege  to  join  my  col- 
leagues on  this  sad  occasion  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  Sid 
Simpson  of  my  State.  In  the  2  years 
of  my  association  with  him,  I  learned  to 
value,  as  most  of  you  did.  his  knowledge, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  willingness  at  all 
times  to  be  of  assistance  to  all  of  us, 
particularly  the  new  Members.  It  is 
fitting  that  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress we  have  his  very  able  wife  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  to  carry  on  the  fine 
work  that  Sid  did  for  so  many  years. 
I  know  that  we  all  have  missed  him  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  His  district  has 
lost  a  very  fine  Representative,  and  the 
country  has  lost  a  great  American. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  my  very  dear  friend,  Sid 
Simpson,  came  to  me  as  a  harsh  shock. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  Congress 
the  same  day  Sid  came.  For  4  years  I 
served  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  and  for 
12  years  thereafter  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  have  my  office  suite  adjoining  his. 
During  those  16  years  I  came  to  know 
Sid  Simpson  extremely  well  and  I  had 
a  warm  regard  for  him.  We  were  neigh- 
bors in  the  truest  sense  and  Sid  rarely 
left  his  office  in  the  evening  without  say- 
ing a  friendly  good  night.  Mr.  Simpson 
passed  my  office  on  his  homeward  way 
in  the  evening  and  many  times  when 
both  of  us  had  worked  late,  he  would 
stop  at  my  door  for  a  few  brief  words, 
filled  with  humor,  which  seemed  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  day.  Often, 
on  occasions  during  the  day  when  I 
visited  Sid  in  his  office.  I  found  his  cheer- 
ful mood,  his  friendly  spirit,  and  his 
keen  sense  of  humor  as  refreshing  as  a 
new  day. 

Sid  was  perhaps  the  greatest  raconteur 
Who  has  ever  been  in  Congress.  His 
tremendous  popularity  was  not  confined 
to  his  district  alone.  Everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  felt  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  magnetic 
personality.  The  words  of  a  former 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  expressed  succinctly 
the  feeling  for  Sid  by  people  who  knew 
him,  when  he  said:  "How  could  anyone 
ever  vote  against  Sid?" 

To  Mrs.  Simpson,  their  two  charming 
daughters,  and  grandchildren,  of  whom 
he  was  so  proud  and  to  whom  he  was 
so  devoted.  I  express  my  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  knew  Sn> 
Simpson  long  before  I  sat  in  this  Cham- 
ber as  a  Member.  If  you  lived  in  the 
area  In  which  I  live,  even  though  almost 
75  miles  from  CarroUton,  Sid's  beloved 
home  9ommunlty.  It  would  have  been 
diffloult  not  to  know  him— so  general  was 
his  reputation  u  a  good  neighbor  and 
fine  friend. 

X  was  close  enough  to  him  personallr 
to  know  hit  fln«  qualitlM  and  Uvtd  oloM 
tnough  to  hit  homt  in  Orttnt  County 
to  know  tht  graat  admiration  hit  peoplt 
held  for  him.    His  friends  were  found 


by  the  hundreds  beyond  his  district 
boundaries,  and  in  pcuticular  were  they 
numerous  in  Madison  County  in  my  own 
district.  They  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
and  respect  whenever  they  mentioned 
their  friend,  Sid  Simpson. 

I  seldom  made  a  trip  home  without 
finding  many  of  my  own  personal  friends 
solicitous  about  Sid  Simpson.  He  gen- 
erated a  warmth  that  left  the  kindest 
of  feelings  with  everyone  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him. 

To  Mrs.  Simpson  and  her  family  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  dean  of  the  Democratic  Illinois 
delegation,  and  as  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Congressman  since 
1943,  I  was  sad  to  learn  of  his  death, 
when  on  October  25.  1958,  the  Nation 
lost  an  outstanding  Member  of  Congress. 
We  lost  a  colleague  and  a  friend  for 
whom  we  had  the  highest  affection  and 
respect.  The  State  of  Illinois  lost  a 
great  friend  and  leader.  The  people  of 
the  20th  District  of  Illinois  loved  him  for 
his  fearless  courage,  for  his  well-bal- 
anced judgment,  and  the  untiring  service 
he  rendered  in  their  behalf. 

The  life  of  Sid  Simpson.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  a  wonderfiil  example  of  real  citizen- 
ship, of  devotion  to  public  duty,  and 
possessing  the  quality  of  understanding 
the  problems  of  those  he  represented. 

Sid  Simpson  possessed  unqualified  de- 
votion to  what  he  believed  was  his  duty; 
his  sudden  death  occurred  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  dedication  of  a  new  wing  at 
Illinois  Community  Hospital  in  Pitts- 
field,  111. 

To  his  brave  wife,  who  is  serving  so 
ably  In  the  86th  Congress,  and  his  two 
daughters.  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy. 
I  am  certain  they  can  find  comfort  in 
the  splendid  record  of  Mr.  Simpson's  life. 
The  path  of  life  for  our  colleague  led 
from  the  little  community  in  Illinois  to 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
Through  service  he  accomplished  this. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  Sid  Simpson; 
there  are  many  things  to  say  and  lots  of 
of  ways  to  say  them,  but  in  eulogy  to 
him,  I  say,  "He  was  my  friend." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Illinois 
and  other  Members  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Sid 
Simpson. 

Although  we  were  not  members  of  the 
same  party,  I  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Simpson  for  a  great  number  of 
years  in  our  home  State  of  Illinois.  He 
was  a  tireless  worker  in  his  party  and 
the  district  which  he  represented  for 
eight  consecutive  terms.  He  was  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  should  like  to  extend  my  profound 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Simpson  who  now  has 
the  honor  to  represent  the  district  and 
carry  out  the  Ideals  of  her  late  husband, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  her  family. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  when  X  retelved 
a  meisage  of  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Bid  Bxupson.  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  other  ooUeafues 
in  expressing  my  fMllng  of  personal  loss 
In  hii  passing. 

Z  eonsidertd  Bre  Bimmom  one  of  my 
closest,  personal  friends  since  we  worked 


together  for  approximately  16  years  on 
the  House  District  Committee  and  inter- 
changed as  its  chairman  on  two  different 
occasions.  We  also  worked  together  as 
members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  usually  held  the  same  opinion 
on  proposed  legislation  pending  before 
both  the  District  and  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees. 

I  found  Mr.  Simpson  to  be  a  source 
6f  strength  not  only  In  relation  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood,  but  also 
the  soundness  of  his  thinking  at  all 
times.  Mr.  Simpson  never  became  ex- 
cited over  any  proposed  legislation  and 
usually  in  his  calm  manner  came  up  with 
a  sound  solution  for  practically  all  prob- 
lems that  came  before  the  two  commit- 
tees on  which  we  were  privileged  to  serve 
together  here  in  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proximately 18  years. 

Mr.  Simpson  always  had  great  respect 
for  his  fellow  man  and  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  both  sides  of  any  issue  that 
was  presented  to  our  committee.  He 
was  a  great  family  man  and  I  had  the 
r'cMure  and  privilege  of  seeing  him  and 
Mrs.  Simpson  on  several  trli>s  during  our 
term  of  service  together  here  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee  we  were  continuously  con- 
fronted with  numerous  controversial 
problems.  We  always  managed  to  work 
out  these  problems  without  friction  or 
without  causing  a  division  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  members  of 
our  committee. 

The  passing  of  this  great  statesman 
certainly  brings  a  great  deal  of  grief  to 
all  of  us.  I  shall  remember  Sid  Simp- 
son as  long  as  I  live  as  a  great  statesman 
and  as  a  gentleman  under  all  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who 
has  served  in  the  US.  Congress  during 
my  lifetime  who  had  demanded  respect 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  completely 
as  my  good  friend.  Congressman  Simp- 
son. He  was  unanimously  liked  by  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mrs.  McMlIlcm  Joins  me  In  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  SiMPSOir 
and  her  children.  I  shall  personally 
miss  Sid  Simpson  as  a  coworker  and  as  a 
true  friend. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  the  House  In  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American  and  able  leg- 
islator, the  Honorable  Sid  Simpson,  of 
the  20th  District  of  Illinois,  whose  sudden 
and  untimely  death  occurred  on  last 
October  28. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Sn 
Simpson  soon  after  I  came  to  the  House 
in  June  1944,  and  we  Immediately  be- 
came friends.  I  considered  Sid  a  most 
diligent  and  conscientious  Member  who 
had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  shall  always  remember  Sid  Szmpboiv 
with  fond  memories. 

The  depths  of  sorrow  we  cannot  tell, 
Of  the  lou  of  one  we  loved  so  well: 
And  while  he  sleeps  a  peaceful  sleep. 
Kla  memory  we  ihall  alwayt  kMp. 

Mr.  YATIB.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  X  was  ead- 
dened  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of 
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Sid  Simpson.    Sn>  was  a  good  friend,  a 

gentleman,  and  an  able  legislator. 

I  liked  Sid  Simpson  from  the  first  time 
I  met  him.  He  was  friendly  and  helpfiU 
and  always  went  out  of  his  way  to  do  a 
good  turn  If  he  could.  He  was  consider- 
ate and  fair  in  all  his  dealings,  and  if  he 
d'.sagreed  with  you.  he  told  you  so.  He 
was  direct  and  aboveboard.  Courage 
and  honesty  were  among  his  strongest 
attributes. 

Sid  regarded  his  congressional  duties 
as  a  sacred  trust,  working  hard  and  long 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  people 
he  represented  so  well.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  not  only  by  his  constituents,  but  by 
the  entire  country  in  no  longer  having 
the  benefit  of  his  keen  Intellect  and  ma- 
ture judgment. 

To  his  fine  wife  and  two  daughters  I 
extend  my  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
hope  that  time  will  heal  the  profound 
grief  they  now  feel. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Sid  Simpson  Illinois  had  a  man  worthy 
of  the  honor  of  representing  one  of  the 
most  historic  districts  in  America.  Sid. 
as  he  was  affectionately  known  by  all  of 
us,  represented  part  of  the  Lincoln  coun- 
try along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon 
Rivers.  Part  of  his  district  was  repre- 
sented by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he 
served  In  Congress  over  100  years  ago. 
It  included  New  Salem  State  Park  and 
adjoined  historic  Sangamon  County. 
BID  Simpson  lived  In  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln tradition.  Like  Lincoln,  he  was  a 
Republican,  but  also  like  Lincoln  he  rep- 
resented the  common  people  and  placed 
their  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  his 
country  above  his  party.  He  ably  and 
effectively  represented  the  Interests  of 
his  people  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Through  his  efforts  effective  steps 
were  taken  to  control  the  floodwaters  of 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  His 
record  will  stand  as  a  challenge  to  those 
who  follow  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  its  best  legislators. 
The  great  State  of  Illinois  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  citizens.  The  people  of  his 
district  have  lost  one  who  thoroughly 
tmderstood  their  problems.  I  have  lost 
a  c>ersonal  friend  and  a  good  neighbor. 
Although  of  different  political  parties, 
Sid  counseled  me  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  some  10  years  ago.  He  had 
been  a  clase  friend  of  my  father  for  some 
40  years.  Along  with  my  father  he  was 
a  pioneer  In  the  automotive  business  in 
downstate  Illinois.  His  untimely  death 
came  only  5  days  after  my  father  passed 
away.  I  shall  miss  Sid  Simpson  as  he 
will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends  back 
in  Illinois  and  I  sympathize  with  his 
wonderful  family  as  I  fully  understand 
what  a  great  loss  this  has  been  to  them. 

Mr.  DAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
immeasurable  sadness  that  we  return  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  untimely  pass- 
ins  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  colleague 
who  left  this  life  at  the  very  peak  of 
his  career  and  at  a  time  when  his  con- 
tributions to  his  State  and  the  Nation 
had  reached  impressive  proportions. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  sit  at  his 
side  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  U  WM  i  rich  experience  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  down-to-earth  phi- 
losophy which  was  always  permeated 


with  a  C(xnpelllng  sense  of  humor.  In 
the  day-to-day  Interchange  between  the 
members  and  in  interrogating  witnesses 
he  displayed  a  firm  grasp  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  our  farm  problem  but  never 
pressed  his  views  to  the  point  where  he 
departed  from  those  gentlemanly  char- 
acteristics which  were  the  hallmark  of 
his  legislative  career. 

This  path  we  tread  Is  all  too  short  and 
we  are  made  better  when  In  the  course 
of  our  journey  we  are  permitted  to  travel 
in  company  with  a  generous,  light- 
hearted  companion  such  as  was  the  one 
we  mourn.  We  shall  always  cherish  his 
memory  and  we  shall  remember  in  our 
devotions  his  charming  wife  and  chil- 
dren who  have  carried  on  in  his  absence 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  delighted 
his  soul.  To  them  goes  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  the  assurance  that  their 
loss  has  also  been  very  real  to  those  of 
us  who  have  been  honored  to  call  him 
friend. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  our  late  colleague.  Sid 
Simpson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC  AGENCY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  .UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  85) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
pap>ers.  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act,  the  first  annual  report 
covering  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for 
the  year  1957,  in  addition  to  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Agency's  Preparatory 
Commission,  which  functioned  from  Oc- 
tober 26,  1956,  to  October  1,  1957. 

I  do  so  with  great  satisfaction  because 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  resulted  from  this 
Government's  initiative  In  1953  in  calling 
for  an  International  cooperative  program 
to  bring  the  Incalculable  benefits  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  to  all 
mankind  and  to  prevent  the  diversion  of 
fissionable  material  from  peaceful  to  de- 
structive purposes. 

The  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion and  the  Initial  activities  of  the 
Agency  itself  were  necessarily  concerned 
With  administrative  problems.  These 
included  organisation  and  recruitment 
of  staff;  initial  financing  and  the  scale 
of  contributions;  and  establishing  appro- 
.prlate  relations  with  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organliationt 
concerned  with  the  peaceful  uiei  of 
atomic  energy.  Zn  addition.  It  wai  nec- 
essary to  outline  a  meanintful  and  real- 


istic program  for  the  Agency  to  imder- 
take  in  its  early  years. 

Despite  the  need  to  concentrate  on 
Initial  organizational  matters,  the 
Agency  made  considerable  progress,  dur- 
ing the  few  months  of  1957  that  it  was  in 
existence.  In  developing  its  substantive 
program  through  the  creation  of  a  fel- 
lowship and  scholarship  fimd  and  Initial 
consideration  of  offers  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials. 

Since  substantial  progress  was  made 
toward  completing  the  organizational 
phase  of  the  Agency's  activities  In  1957, 
It  was  anticipated  that  increasing  atten- 
tion would  be  given  in  1958  to  matters 
involving  the  Agency's  program. 

The  first  Director  General  of  the 
Agency  is  Mr.  W.  Sterling  Cole,  formerly 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Congress, 
who  relinquished  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  Agency.  The  United  States 
remains  pledged  to  make  every  effort  to 
assist  the  Agency  In  achieving  its  high 
purpose. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  February  25,  1959. 


REPORT  OP  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  supposed 
to  file  its  report  on  the  economic  report 
of  the  President  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The  committee  has  voted  unanimously 
to  request  that  it  be  given  imtil  March  9 
to  file  its  report.  I  ask  unanimoijs  con- 
sent that  this  additional  time  be  granted 
the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  AND  CALL  OP  THE 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dispensed 
with;  and  also  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar  on  next  Tuesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMTTTEB  ON  XN'l'ERSTATB  AND 
FOREZQN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  WZLUAMB.  Mr,  Bpeaker,  X  ,ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commiitee 
on  Xnteretate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  Saturday  midnight  to  flit 
a  report  on  the  MU  K.II.  1011.  the  Fed- 
eral airport  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WEEK  OP 
MARCH  2 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  sisked  for  this  time  to 
Inquire  of  the  majority  leader  concern- 
ing the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  anJ  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin. 

There  is  no  program  for  the  remainder 
of  today,  except  special  orders.  For  next 
week  the  program  is  conditioned  upon 
rules  being  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Monday  the  Consent  Calendar  will  be 
called,  but  I  can  state  definitely  that 
there  will  be  no  other  legislation  on 
that  day  nor  any  suspensions. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  started  hear- 
ings today  on  a  rule  for  the  Hawaiian 
Statehood  bill.  If  that  rule  is  reported 
out  next  week  in  time  for  the  bill  to  be 
brought  up,  and  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  take  that  action,  I  will  pro- 
gram the  bill  for  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  reported  out  the  hoa-^ing  bill. 
In  all  fairness,  may  I  say  that  I  cannot 
expect  that  a  rule  would  be  reported  out 
next  week  in  time  for  that  bill  to  be 
brought  up.  However,  if  by  any  chance 
It  should  be  reported  out.  I  shall  pro- 
gram the  bill.  But  knowing  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  believe  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult for  that  committee,  with  the  Hawaii 
statehood  rule  being  before  it,  to  come  to 
a  decision  on  the  housing  bill  during  the 
next  week  in  time  for  that  bill  to  be 
brought  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  week 
rather  than  the  early  part  of  the  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  the  Rules  Committee.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  a  rule  on  the  housing 
bill  will  be  reported,  but  I  am  program- 
ing the  housing  bill  conditionally.  So  I 
should  like  to  make  a  slight  reservation 
on  whether  or  not  that  bill  will  come 
up  next  week.  Once  I  give  my  word,  of 
course,  I  keep  it  no  matter  how  unfavor- 
able a  position  I  may  find  myself  in. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  might  say 
for  the  gentleman's  information  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday] 
brought  me  a  bill  this  morning  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  which  has 
to  <io  with  the  promotion  of  certain 
ofOcers  in  the  armed  services,  a  bill  the 
committee  would  like  to  get  out  pretty 
soon.  I  just  thought  the  gentleman 
might  want  to  schedule  that  bill  tenta- 
tively, too. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  are  two 
bills  out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  One  is  H.R.  3366,  and 
that  relates  to  service  accreditation  in 
relation  to  retired  pay,  and  the  other  is 
H.R.  4413,  relating  to  officer  promotions 
in  the  Navy.  If  a  rule  is  reported  out 
on  either  or  both  of  those  bills  I  shall 
program  them  for  next  week.  The  gen- 
tleman understands  there  are  two  bills? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  He  brought 
me  only  one. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  under- 
stand there  are  two  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  status  of 
the  airport  bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  committee 
has  until  midnight  Saturday  of  this 
week,  so  I  am  informed,  to  file  its  report. 
I  am  not  programing  that  because  I  can- 
not see  that  the  situation  will  be  such 
that  there  will  be  a  rule  out  on  that  in 
time  to  take  it  up  next  week,  so  I  am 
not  putting  it  on  the  program.  But  if 
a  rule  should  come  out.  I  will  program 
the  bill  the  following  week. 


RE'-ERVE  COMPONENTS  ARE  VITAL 

TO  OUR  natio::al  defense 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  five  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  por- 
tion of  our  national  defense  structure  is 
more  vital  than  our  Reserve.  National 
Guard,  and  militia  forces.  In  addition 
to  the  active  duty  components  which  are 
available  to  spring  into  action  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  are  those  forces  repre- 
senting the  true  citizen  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  of  our  Nation  who  have  been 
trained  over  the  years  In  their  special- 
ties, who  remain  at  a  high  pitch  of  com- 
bat efficiency  through  regular  training 
which  is  integrated  with  their  normal 
civilian  occupation,  and  who  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  be  recalled 
whenever  necessary  to  defend  our  Na- 
tion. No  nation,  however  prosperous, 
could  afford  to  maintain  on  active  duty 
all  of  the  men  and  women  who  might  be 
needed  in  time  of  full  national  emer- 
gency. But  because  of  the  patriotism 
of  those  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
our  Reserve  components,  we  still  have 
this  great  pool  of  trained  manpower 
available  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  job  which 
our  Reserve  forces  are  doing,  and  be- 
cause of  the  special  knowledge  of  de- 
fense matters  which  they  have  acquired 
by  means  of  their  service,  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  of  these  or- 
ganizations with  respect  to  matters  af- 
fecting our  Defense  Establishment  in 
general  and  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  our  Reserve  components  In 
particular,  are  especially  valuable. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  lay  before  the  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  at  this  time  Ave  resolu- 
tions unanimously  adopted  on  September 
13,  1958,  by  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Naval  Militia  Association  of 
the  State  of  New  York  at  its  annual  con- 
ference held  In  Albany.  NY.  I  com- 
mend these  resolutions  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees.  I  hope 
that  Members  will  give  these  resolutions 
most  serious  consideration  In  connection 
with  the  matters  to  which  they  relate. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  re- 
port that  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  one  of  these  resolutions,  the 
House,  on  February  4.  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  H.R.  2260.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  for  an 
additional  4  years. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

RCOLimCN  CONCCmNIMO  SCNATS  Bixx  S240 
or  THE  85th  CoNOBEsa  To  Amewo  Tint 
Reserve  OrriCEEa'  PtmsoHifEi,  Act  or  1964 

Whereas  there  are  several  pro^ulona  of 
the  Refcrve  Officers'  Personnel  Act  of  1954 
that  are  seriously  affecting  the  morale, 
growth,  and  potential  combat  capability  of 
Air  National  Guard,  and  that  thcae  same 
adversary  restrictive  provlclons  will  mate- 
rially affect  the  Army  National  Guard  In 
1930:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  Indicated  that  pro- 
posed D-partment  of  Defense  legislation. 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Personnel  Act  omnibus 
bill.  wlU  not  be  submitted  to  the  Wth 
Congress  In  sufficient  time  to  provide  tbe 
Immediate  relief  desired;  and 

Whereas  Senate  blU  No.  3240  of  the  B5th 
Congress  would  have  provided  aome  desir- 
able relief  by  and  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Personnel  Act  of  1954.  by  providing  for  the 
following: 

1.  U.S.  property  and  fiscal  offlcen  would 
be  retained  until  the  age  of  flO. 

a.  Removal  of  the  "pusher"  clause. 

8.  Removal  of  the  phrase,  "on  vacancy" 
promotions  of  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  units  and  mobilization 
designator  positions. 

4.  Retention  in  units  of  all  officers  for  14 
years  or  to  the  grade  of  nutjor.  whichever 
la  looner. 

5.  Retention  in  units  of  professional  type: 
that  is.  Medical  Department.  Judge  Advo- 
cate, Chaplains,  etc..  for  21  years  or  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  whichever  la 
sooner. 

6.  Retention  of  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  technlciims  to  age  60. 

7.  Removal  of  the  phrase  on  apTx>lntment 
of  Reserve  officers  to  flU  mobilization  re- 
quirements or  active  duty  positions;  and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  3240  of  the  85th 
Congress,  which  contained  the  foregoing 
provisions  was  not  passed  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress, but  will  be  Introduced  In  the  86th 
Congress  convening  In  January  of  1960: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  thla  asaoclatlon  recom- 
mend and  support  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  a  bill  substantially  the  same  as 
Senate  bUl  3240  of  the  85th  Congress  In 
order  to  secure  early  approval  of  ttUa 
legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Department  of  tbe  Air  Force, 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
the  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
and  the  president  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States. 
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RESOttmOff  RXLATINO  TO  A  STTTDT  BT  AN   AP- 

PROPttATi  CoMMrrm  or  Congress  or  thi 
Subject  or  Medical  Care,  HosprrAUZATioN. 

DXSABUJTT    RETIBEMKNT,    AND    DEATH    BENI- 

PtTS  POR  Members  or  thi  National  Ouaro 

AND  RxSERVX  COUPONXNTS 

Whereas  under  existing  Federal  law  there 
arc  many  cases  of  hardship  and  inequity  in 
regard  to  the  administration  and  award  of 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  disability  re- 
tirement, and  death  benefits  for  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  components; 
and 

Whereaa  a  study  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  Congress  of  this  problem  and  the 
correction  of  inequities  Is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable and  in  the  public  Interest;   and 

Whereas  studies  of  other  matters  of  com- 
parable Import  and  complexity  have  previ- 
ously been  undertaken  by  committees  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
resulting  enactment  of  appropriate  remedial 
legislation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Naval  Militia  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  general  conference  as- 
sembled at  Albany.  N.Y..  this  13th  day  of 
September  1958,  That  the  officers  of  this 
association  request  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  86th  Congress  to 
refer  to  a  standing  committee  of  the  House 
or  to  a  special  committee,  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate,  for  study,  report  and  proposal 
of  remedial  legislation,  the  subject  of  med- 
ical care,  hospitalization,  disability  retire- 
ment, and  death  benefits  for  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  and 
their  dependents;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  of  the  Military 
Departments,  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  the  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States. 

REsoLtmoN  Relating  to  thx  Stwencth  and 
6-Months'  Training  Quotas  op  the  Armt 
National  Guard  op  the  United  States  and 
the  New  York  Armt  National  Guard 
Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations   Act    for    the    fiscal    year    1959 
(Public  Law  85-724)  provides  that  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  shall  l>e 
maintained  at  400.000  strength  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  and  such  act  appropriates 
funds  to  carry  out  sucli  purpose;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  such  act  funds  should 
be  allocated  by  the  Military  Departments  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  maintain  the 
paid  drill  strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  at  400.000.  In- 
cluding not  leas  than  66.000  6-month 
trainees:  and 

Whereas  under  the  existing  international 
situation,  and  the  present  military  commit- 
ments of  the  United  SUtes  throughout  the 
world,  the  strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  land  power  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  sUbillzed  at  not  less  than  400.000; 
and 

Whereas  the  New  York  Army  National 
Guard  should  be  maintained  and  stabilized 
at  not  less  than  27.000  strength,  including 
not  less  than  6.000  8-month  trainees:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Naval  Militia  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  general  conference  as- 
sembUd  at  Albany,  N.T^  thia  13th  day  of 
September  1958,  That — 

1.  The  paid  drill  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  be 
maintained  at  400.000,  including  not  less 
than  55,000  6-month  trainees  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959  and  that  the  Departments  of 
Dsfense  and /or  Army  Immediately  Issue  a 
public  announcement  to  the  effect  that  the 
appropriations   voted   by  Congress   for   this 


purpose  win  be  allocated  and  used  accord- 
ingly. 

2.  The  paid  drill  strength  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  be  stabil- 
ized in  the  future  at  not  less  than  the 
strength  and  annual  number  of  trainees  set 
forth  above.  I.e.,  400,000  strength.  Including 
not  less  than  65,000  6-month  trainees. 

3.  Bused  on  a  total  strength  of  400,000  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  the  New  York  Army  National  Guard 
be  maintained  at  not  less  than  27.000.  In- 
cluding not  less  than  6,000  6-irionth  trainees. 

4.  The  Federal  Departments  concerned 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  accomplishment  of  the  above  objec- 
tives. 

5.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the 
officers  of  this  association  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Army,  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed 
S3rvlces  Committees  of  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  New  York,  the  chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  and  the  president  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolution  Relating  to  the  E^tTENSION  op 
Fedeeal  Laws  Concerning  the  Procure- 
ment of  Personnel  for  the  Active  Forces 
AND  the  Reserve  Components,  and  Relat- 
ing to  the  Elimination  of  Inequities  in 
Such  Laws  and  Implementing  Regulations 

Whereas  the  authority  to  draft  persons  for 

2  years  of  active  Federal  service  under  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
will  terminate  on  July  1,  1959;  and 

Whereas  other  legal  provisions  which  au- 
thorize 6  months'  active  duty  for  training  for 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Federal 
Reserves  wUl  terminate  on  August  1.  1959; 
and 

Whereas  the  requirements  of  national  de- 
fense dictate  that  these  laws  shovUd  be  ex- 
tended; and 

Whereas  under  existing  laws  and  Imple- 
menting regulations,  a  Ready  Reserve  par- 
ticipating obligation  Is  imposed  upon  those 
who  have  already  performed  2  years  of  active 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  while  many  young  men  do  not  per- 
form any  military  duty.  and.  therefore,  the 
burden  of  military  service  Is  unfairly  dis- 
tributed and  is  generally  inequitable;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  and  regulations  should 
be  revised  to  eliminate  these  inequities :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Naval  Militia  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  conference  assembled 
at  Albany.  N.Y.,  on  the  13th  day  of  September 
1958,  That— 

1.  The  authority  to  draft  persons  between 
181/4  and  26  years  of  age  for  2  years  of  active 
duty  should  be  extended  for  a  further  period 
of  4  years.  I.e..  until  July  1,  1963. 

2.  The  obligation  of  prior  service  personnel 
to  serve  In  Ready  Reserve  units  after  com- 
pleting their  period  of  active  duty  be  elimi- 
nated, but  that  they  continue  to  have  a 
Standby  Reserve  obligation  under  which  they 
would  be  subject  to  call  In  case  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

3.  Authority  be  extended  until  July  1,  1963, 
for  persons  to  enlist  voluntarily  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Federal  Reserves,  such  per- 
sons to  be  required  to  perform  not  less  than 

3  months  or  more  than  6  months'  active  duty 
for  training;  and  that  such  authority  be 
amended  to  apply  to  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  26. 

a.  Persons  under  age  18^  enlisting  In  a 
unit  of  the  National  Guard  or  Federal  Re- 
serves under  the  above  authority  shall  be 
required  to  participate  as  a  member  of  such 
unit  for  a  period  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  3  years  foUovrlng  completion  of  their 
active  duty  for  training. 

b.  Persons  between  the  ages  of  18Vi  and 
26  years  enlisting  In  a  unit  of  the  National 


Guard  or  Federal  Reserves  under  the  above 
authority  shall  be  required  to  participate  as 
a  member  of  such  unit  for  a  total  of  6  years 
Including  their  active  duty  for  training. 

4.  The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
early  release  of  persons  inducted  for  2  years 
of  active  Federal  service  who  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  6  months  of  active  service,  If 
such  persons  volunteer  to  enlist  and  serve  in 
a  unit  of  the  National  Guard  or  Federal  Re- 
serve for  a  total  period  of  6  years  Including 
their  period  of  active  service. 

5  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
taries of  D3fense  and  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  Congress  and  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  legislature,  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  New  York,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  the  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  and  the  president  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolution  Relating  To  Amending  op  Uni- 
versal MiLiTAST  Training  and  See  vies 
Act 

Whereas  thousands  of  ROTC  graduates, 
after  being  commissioned  In  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  after  completion  of  either  2  years 
of  active  duty  or  6  months'  active  duty  for 
training,  are  returned  to  inactive  status, 
without  assignment  to  Reserve  units,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  VI  (D.I.)  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  uue  to  lack  of  stifficlent  vacancies 
within  Reserve  units;    and 

Whereas  this  results  In  a  great  waste  of 
training  officer  manpower;  and 

Whereas  there  should  be  a  flow  of  these 
officers  coming  Into  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  law  should  be  amended  to  make  this 
|X}sslble:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Naval  Militia  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  general  conference 
assembled  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  this  13th  day  of 
September  1958,  That  section  VI  (D.I.)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  as  amended,  be  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  appropriate  Reserve  units,  within 
the  meaning  of  such  section,  shall  include 
the  Army  National  Gusu-d  of  a  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District  of  Columbia,  the  Governor 
or  other  executive  authority  of  which  has 
requested  and  approved  the  assignment  at 
such  Reserve  officers;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Army,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  from  New  York,  the  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States. 


CRAIG  ANDERSON:  MINNESOTA 
CHAMPION 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  

The  SPEAKER.  I8  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
wish  to  include  the  very  fine  5-minute 
speech  delivered  by  Craig  Anderson.  16- 
year-old  high  school  junior  of  Hopkins, 
Minn.,  part  of  my  congressional  district, 
as  his  contribution  to  the  annual  broad- 
cast scriptwriting  contest  of  the  Voice  of 
Democracy. 

When  you  read  this  stirring  message,  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
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Craig  earned  the  honor  of  being  the  top 
winner  in  our  fair  State  of  Minnesota. 
As  such  I  heartily  applaud  this  young 
man  and  predict  he  will  go  far.  He 
has  the  sincere  congratulations  of  the 
entire  Minnesota  congressional  delega- 
tion. / 
I  Speak  for  DcxocRAqr 

(By  Craig  Anderson) 

Because  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  free  society,  I 
am  able  to  speak  for  democracy.  I  am  wit- 
nessing the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  mankind  throughout  the  ages. 
The  ancient  dream,  the  cause  of  the  patriot 
where  the  individual  could  determine  his 
own  destiny;  observe  Pericles'  accomplish- 
ments in  Athens,  tribunes  for  the  Roman 
plebeians,  the  Magna  Carta,  the  efforts  of 
John  Locke,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau;  the 
writing  of  oxir  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  ratification  of  our  Con- 
stitution, show  the  evolution  of  this  princi- 
ple of  freedom  that  Is  now  embodied  In 
democratic   government. 

This  self-determination,  this  stimulus  for 
the  citizens  of  a  democracy,  has  in  so  many 
spheres  catapulted  the  power  and  potential 
of  our  Nation.  We  look  to  the  rewards  of 
sincere  effort,  not  to  reprisal  for  unrealized 
quotas.  Dally  we  see  the  typical — a  student 
working  for  a  college  education,  savings  be- 
ing Invested  in  the  future  of  America,  civic- 
minded  citizens  soliciting  funds  for  worthy 
purposes,  people  endeavoring  constantly  for 
Improvement  of  living  standards.  Through 
self-determination,  the  Individual's  dignity 
Is  being  enhanced.  For  me  this  means:  I 
can  determine  my  education;  I  can  choose 
where  I  want  to  live;  I  have  the  right  to 
travel  freely;  I  will  be  able  to  Influence  gov- 
ernment through  the  ballot;  I  can  choose 
my  own  reading  matter;  I  can  choose  my 
own  associates  and  be  reasonably  assured 
of  their  fidelity;  I  can  select  my  own  field 
of  employment  and  prepare  with  confidence 
for  the  future. 

While  I  recognize  the  strength  of  democ- 
racy, I  am  aware  of  the  hunaan  weaknesses 
of  some  of  its  citizens.  However,  unlike  the 
state  of  oligarchy,  these  weaknesses  can  be 
altered.  Little  Rock  and  Clinton  are  exam- 
plea  of  undemocratic  violence  today:  as 
Bhay's  Rebellion,  the  Pullman  strike,  and  the 
bonus  army  were  examples  in  the  past, 
democracy's  sensitivity  to  public  opinion  and 
the  guarantee  of  certain  inalienable  rights 
by  law  have  provided  the  machinery  to  meet 
these  contrasting  problems.  A  letter  to  the 
editor,  the  meeting  at  the  village  hall,  a  radio 
forum  or  public  debate,  all  contribute  to 
loclal  criticism  which  in  time  may  alter  our 
existing  society.  Democratic  processes  have 
proTlded  room  so  men  could  have  couroge 
to  defy  existing  social  structure  to  right  a 
wrong.  Integration  Is  proceeding  In  scores 
of  southern  commimltles.  and  child-labor 
laws,  a  minimum  wage,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining hATt  glTsn  the  worker  an  Improved 
security. 

Tb«  perpetuation  of  our  democracy 
through  self-criticism  depends  upon  bold 
erltlos;  and  our  democracy  has  supplied 
them — the  Billy  Mitchells,  the  Robert  Oppen- 
helmers,  and  the  Admiral  Rlekovers,  some  of 
the  significant  dissenters  In  the  problems  of 
national  security;  the  Walter  Reeds  and  the 
Jonas  Salks,  pioneers  In  medicine;  the  Max 
Lemers,  Carl  Sandburgs,  the  C.  W.  MiUses, 
and  the  H.  L.  Menckens,  who  examine  the 
problems  of  tbelr  society  as  they  see  them. 
Critics  and  dissenters  who  have  helped 
change,  not  without  difficulty,  the  existing 
social  order.  Realising  their  Importance,  the 
tools  (equal  Justice  under  law,  freedom*  of 
communication  and  civil  liberty)  are  pro- 
vided so  that  the  dissenter  may  transform 
bis  society  for  the  better.  He  may  gather 
with    his    contemporaries    to    formulate    a 


cotirse  of  action;  he  finds  no  religious  censiire 
from  the  government;  he  may  use  his  verbal 
powers  to  win  needed  supporters  to  his  cause. 
Tea,  he  Is  subjected  to  criticism,  but  he  may 
fervently  refute  his  adversaries  on  the  open 
forum.  Thus  the  dissenter — the  free  man — 
makes  his  critical  contribution  to  democracy. 

Likewise,  I  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
sent, to  come  forth,  exercise  my  own  will  and 
pronounce  my  views. 

Conscious  of  this  my  sacred  heritage,  I 
speak  for  democracy. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  CRIT- 
ICISMS OP  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  country  was  heartened  by  the 
press  reports  which  came  out  of  Chicago 
on  Tuesday  of  the  criticism  made  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  American  Bar 
Afsociaticn. 

Of  course,  there  are  those,  Mr.  S];>eaker, 
who  sincerely  feel  that  the  Court  should 
not  be  critici/.ed  or  attacked.  They  take 
the  position  that  the  Court  is  infallible, 
that  it  is  sacrosanct,  that  its  decisions 
should  be  accepted  as  though  spiritually 
inspired,  and  that  we  should  in  no  way 
direct  criticism  at  the  high  tribunal. 
The  very  fact  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
left  the  way  open  for  impeachment  of 
members  of  the  Court  nullifies  any  argu- 
ment that  Americans  should  accept  the 
actions  of  the  Court  without  criticism. 
The  members  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government 
are  and  should  be  subjected  to  criticism. 
Why  should  not  the  Judicial  branch 
likewise  be? 

In  the  judgment  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans the  Court  is  usurping  power  dele- 
gated only  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government.  Also  In  the  Judgment 
of  multiplied  millions  It  is  rendering 
very  unsound  decisions.  Never  before  in 
American  history  has  It  been  subject  to 
such  scathing  criticism. 

It  Is  most  heartening  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  decided  to 
strongly  assert  Itself  on  the  actions  of 
the  Court.  Certainly  it  is  qualified  to 
do  so.  And  its  criticism  will  not  go  un- 
noticed by  the  high  Justices.  Though 
they  sit  on  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
the  ttcX  remains  that  they  as  human 
beings  are  sensitive  to  public  opinion  and 
more  particularly  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Some  of  the  Jus- 
tices may  get  peeved.  Some  may  even 
withdraw  membership  from  the  bar 
association  as  the  Chief  Justice  did  re- 
cently. But  this  of  itself  Is  clear  evidence 
of  the  fact  tliat  the  Court  Is  concerned 
and  impressed  with  the  current  wave  of 
criticism.  It  may.  as  a  result,  take  a 
second  look  before  it  again  destroys  a 
long  line  of  stable  decisions  or  again  re- 
solves Itself  into  a  legislative  body. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  an 
article  by  David  Lawrence,  one  of  the 


Nation's  well-known  writers.    The  arti- 
cle follows: 
Bab  Okottp's  Disapfsotai.  op  Sttpbocb  Coxtst 

Decisions     Scxm     Impltino     Misuss     of 

Powi« 

Seldom  In  American  history  has  there  been 
such  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
has  just  come  from  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  on  tegregaUon  or  Integration. 
Nor  do  the  members  of  the  bar — who  by  over- 
whelming vote  approved  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention this  week  a  committee  report  on 
the  subject  of  Supreme  Court  decisions — 
come  from  any  one  section  of  the  country. 

The  action  taken  is  a  formal  disapproval 
of  several  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
not  only  In  matters  of  law  but  In  the  mis- 
use of  the  judicial  power  Itfelf.  The  report, 
comprising  about  30.000  words,  does  not  crit- 
icize the  Supreme  Court  as  an  Institution 
nor  recommend  any  limitation  of  its  pow- 
ers, but  does  say  Conjrrera  should  at  once, 
in  the  proper  way.  endeavor  to  correct  the 
111  effects  of  the  decisions.  The  report  de- 
clares; 

"Many  cases  have  been  decided  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  an  increase  In  Com- 
munist activity  In  the  United  States  through 
invalidation  of  Sute  sedition  statutes,  and 
limitation  of  State  and  Federal  inveetlgat- 
Ing  powers  In  the  field  of  subversion  although 
these  cases  might  readily  have  been  disposed 
of  without  so  broadly  limiting  national  and 
state  security  efforts. 

"The  paralysis  of  our  Internal  security 
grows  largely  from  construction  and  inter- 
pretation centering  around  technicalities 
emanating  from  our  judicial  process  which 
the  Communists  seek  to  destroy,  yet  use  ss 
a  refuge  to  mo&querade  their  diabolical  ob- 
jectives. 

"This  trend  was  treated  fully  In  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Chief  Justices  last  year  when 
they  called  upon  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  exercise  the  power  of  judicial  seU- 
rectraint.  The  discentlng  opinions  of  certain 
Supreme  Court  Justices  have  been  crystal 
clear  In  charting  the  effect  of  the  failure  of 
the  majority  to  recognize  the  underground 
forces  that  are  at  work  and  to  appreciate 
how  these  decisions  affect  ovir  Internal  se- 
curity." 

The  bar  association's  report  says  It  Is  the 
duty  of  members  of  the  bar  to  defend  the 
Institutions  of  the  judiciary  from  unfair  and 
unjust  attacks  and  that  proposals  to  limit  the 
court's  jurisdiction  should  not  be  approved. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  committee  report, 
•s  adopted  by  the  convention,  says  that, 
where  remedial  lci;l8lation  can  be  enacted  by 
Congress  to  deal  with  Communist*  and  other 
subversives,  this  should  be  given  prompt  at- 
tention. The  report  cites  a  long  list  cf  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  the  tnternal-seeu- 
rlty  field  and  points  out  exactly  bow  they 
can  be  overcome  by  action  of  Congress. 

Also  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  cturent  fal- 
lacies about  communism.  The  report  sayst 
"It  is  Just  as  false  to  measure  the  strength 
of  communism  In  the  United  States  by  oom- 
parlng  the  small  number  of  party  members 
With  the  large  number  of  non-Communists, 
as  It  would  be  to  measure  the  seaworthiness 
of  a  ship  by  comparing  the  area  of  Its  holes 
with  the  area  of  its  hull.  A  few  strategically 
placed  holes  can  sink  the  largest  ship." 

Adding  that  the  "danger  and  the  menace 
of  communiam  are  worse  than  ever,"  the 
report  calls  on  the  members  of  the  bar  to 
alert  the  Nation  on  the  menace  of  Interna- 
tional communism. 

As  one  reads  the  report,  there  comes  a 
feeling  that  its  writers  tried  to  be  as  tactful 
as  possible  In  their  references  to  the  present 
membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  but  never- 
theless reveal  again  and  again  their  dismay 
at  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  highest  court. 
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LABOR  BJUlS 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  in  the  House  two  bills  deal- 
ing with  labor,  one  a  companion  measure 
to  the  Kennedy-Ervin  labor  reform  bill 
and  the  other  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
section  14-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

My  State  of  Kansas  was  the  only  State 
in  six  at  the  last  election  to  ratify  a 
right-to-work  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution.  The  lator  unions  of  Kan- 
sas will  not  immediately  be  weakened 
by  the  amendment.  Eventually  the  re- 
sult may  be  a  lower  wage  level. 

The  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  is  a  minimum 
must  for  the  86th  Congress.  A  reason- 
able step  in  the  correction  of  labor  ex- 
cesses is  embodied  in  this  bill. 

The  Taft-Hartley  provision  now  per- 
mits any  State  to  go  beyond  the  Federal 
law,  and  a  State  cculd  take  another 
course  than  that  set  forth  in  the  so- 
called  rlght-to-work  provisions.  I  have 
always  been  In  favor  of  uniform  legis- 
lation for  labor  and  management,  and  I 
believe  each  should  be  treated  alike  in 
every  State. 

Section  14-B  destroys  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal beneficial  objectives  of  a  Federal 
labor  management  relations  act — that  of 
uniformity.  If  the  ri?ht-to-work  prin- 
ciple is  sound  and  just,  it  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Federal  law.  If  it  is 
bad  and  unsound,  riglit-to-work  has  no 
place  in  the  scheme  of  employer-em- 
ployee relations,  either  state  or  Federal 

Frankly,  a  State  ilght-to-work  law 
does  not  injure  organi;'ed  labor  nearly  to 
the  extent  its  advocates  hope  would  be 
the  case.  Neither  does  a  provision  rem- 
edy the  evils  or  curb  the  excesses  of  a 
few  powerful  labor  unions  and  their 
greedy  corrupt  leaders. 

Those  who  delight  in  sowing  discord 
are  the  only  ones  who  gain  by  the  drive 
for  right-to-work  laws  At  a  time  when 
real  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
our  people  is  sorely  needed  to  offset  the 
ravages  of  infl^ion  and  to  defeat  the 
Communist  effort  for  I'conomlc  suprem- 
acy, the  rlght-to-work  campaigns  aline 
labor  against  management  and  manage- 
ment against  labor  and  the  ultimate  re- 
sult is  bitter,  internecine,  class  warfare. 

Rlght-to-work  victories  are  empty 
ones.  Indeed,  especially  when  serious 
thought  is  given  to  the  strife,  the  hate, 
and  the  violent  emotions  that  are  gen- 
erated, and  the  chasm  that  is  placed  be- 
tween business  and  the  working  people 
of  the  country. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  growth  of 
organized  labor  is  the  growing  number 
of  unemployed  In  this  country  which  Is 
Just  as  injurious  to  business,  big  and  lit- 
tle, and  to  our  economic  structure. 

Let  us  place  our  emphasis  on  solving 
this  problem  and  concc  ntrate  our  efforts 
on  legislation  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  our  people  instead  of  stirring  up 
strife  and  spreading  the  flames  of  hate. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Davis],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  special  order  for  today  be  post- 
poned until  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESTONIAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  February  24, 1959,  the  Estonian 
Republic  commemorated  its  41st  anni- 
versary. Today,  Estonia,  along  with  the 
other  captive  nations  of  central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  finds  itself  in  the  grip  of 
Communist  tyranny  as  a  result  of  de- 
velopments arising  during  World  War  n. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  both  the 
people  of  Estonia  itself,  as  well  as  Es- 
tonians throughout  the  world,  remain 
firm  in  the  belief  that  one  day  their  land 
will  again  be  free.  It  is,  therefore,  fit- 
ting and  appropriate  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  free  world  to  this  national 
independence  anniversary  and  to  let  all 
the  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain realize  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
or  forsaken  In  their  struggle  against 
Communist  slavery.  It  is  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  join  in  this  reassurance 
to  the  j>eople  of  Estonia  and  to  remind 
them  of  the  fact  that  our  Government 
still  refuses  to  recognize  the  Communist 
takeover  and  the  forced  incorporation 
of  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
may  be  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  at 
the  moment  for  the  people  of  Estonia 
and  the  other  captive  nations  but  we 
certainly  have  a  moral  obligation  to  re- 
fuse to  acquiesce  in  their  brutal  ab- 
sorption by  the  Kremlin.  I  am  glad  to 
congratulate  the  people  of  Estonia  on 
this  occasion  and  to  hope  that  the  day 
of  freedom  and  self-determination  for 
their  homeland  will  come  soon. 


INCREMENTAL  PRICE   SUPPORTS 
FOR  WHEAT 

Mr,  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
everyone  is  aware  of  the  great  many 
varied  opinions  and  criticisms  which 
exist  among  farm  people,  taxpayers,  and 
consumers  alike  relative  to  the  wheat 
situation  today.  This  situation  Is  one 
of  the  major  issues  in  today's  complex 
farm  problem. 

Through  the  last  20  years  wheat  has 
played  an  important  role  in  our  many 


and  varied  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
farm  problem  in  a  manner  which  would 
reduce  surpluses  and  create  a  market 
that  would  eventually  assure  to  the 
farmer  a  full  parity  income.  We  have 
attempted  to  accomplish  this  objective 
by  means  of  wheat  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas  whenever  conditions  re- 
quired their  appUcation.  A  minimum' 
wheat  acreage  allotment  of  55  million 
acres  was  first  established  in  1938,  and 
has  served  as  a  minimum  allotted  acre- 
age for  the  Nation  in  all  the  years  since 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  in  which  demands  were  greatly 
increased  because  of  war  needs.  During 
this  period  since  1938.  experience  has 
shown  us  that  we  have  still  had  real 
problems  with  surpluses.  They  have  ac- 
cumulated to  the  degree  where  they  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  real  burdens 
to  the  Government  taxwise,  and  to 
the  farmers  pricewise.  This  problem 
reached  a  peak  just  before  World  War 
n,  and  has  now  once  again  reached  a 
point  which  demands  real  concern  and 
attention.  Present  agricultural  siu-- 
pluses,  in  addition  to  preventing  the 
creation  of  a  real  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, are  costing  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
$1  million  a  day.  We  have  thus  far  not 
succeeded. 

While  this  is  true,  however,  the  history 
of  our  attempts  to  deal  with  the  farm 
problem,  and  more  specifically  the  wheat 
problem,  have  shown  that  we  have  come 
quite  close  to  approaching  the  desired 
goals.  Statistics  show  that  if  production 
had  been  reduced  by  a  mere  6  percent 
during  the  period  1948  through  1958  we 
would  have  accumulated  no  wheat  sur- 
plus during  these  years.  And  also,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  no  longer  ago  than 
1956  and  1957  our  wheat  surpluses  were 
reduced  under  the  present  system  of 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quotas. 
This  would  seem  to  provide  reliable  evi- 
dence that  the  matter  of  achieving  the 
desired  goal  is  not  so  far  beyond  reach. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  not  been  more  successful  in 
our  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  point  where 
the  total  disappearance  of  wheat  each 
year  would  equal  the  production  is  that 
sufficient  opportunity  and  responsibility 
have  not  been  delegated  to  the  farmer 
himself.  Under  the  programs  which 
have  been  used  up  to  this  time,  he  has 
had  no  realistic  opportunity  to  achieve 
full  parity  price  in  return  for  bis  efforts 
at  reducing  production. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
entertain  hopes  for  the  future  whereby 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  a  program  with 
the  opportunity  of  f uU  parity  income  for 
the  wheat  farmer  without  aggravating 
the  already  acute  surplus  situation,  we 
must  first  of  all  provide  for  him  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  this  goal  himself. 
Thus,  I  am  submitting  a  new  principle  to 
the  farm  program  as  it  applies  to  wheat 
farmers-;-a  program  which  will  give  the 
individual  farmer  the  opportunity  on  an 
optional  basis  to  achieve  full  parity 
prices  by  voluntarily  reducing  his  pro- 
duction. This  should  leave  with  him  the 
proper  incentive,  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibiUty,  to  achieve  the  goal  which  has 
been  promised  him  a  good  irany  times. 
Such  a  program  properly  administered 
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carries  with  it  the  very  desirable  result 
of  reducing  the  siirpluses  which  are  pres- 
ently on  hand,  thereby  greatly  cutting 
down  the  huge  Government  expenditures 
which  are  presently  required  to  maintain 
the  program. 

And.  further,  it  will  actually  increase 
the  earnings  of  the  individual  small 
farmer,  thus  enabling  him  to  stay  on  the 
farm,  and  assuring  him  his  just  share  of 
the  national  income,  as  well  as  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  rural  community,  its  churches, 
and  its  schools.  He  presently  is  not  able 
to  achieve  this.  Statistics  show  that  the 
per  capita  incomes  of  farm  families  have 
constantly  been  declining  during  the  past 
several  years,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
per  capita  incomes  of  nonfarm  i>eople 
have  almost  just  as  constantly  been  in- 
creasing. Surely  the  producers  of  food 
and  fiber,  so  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  society  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  our  Nation,  should  have  op- 
portunities proportionate  to  the  vital 
role  in  which  they  serve  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  very  profound  conviction, 
gained  by  a  lifetime  of  experience  as  a 
farmer,  together  with  15  years  of  exper- 
ience in  various  fields  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  farm  program,  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  if  the  wheat  farmer  is 
provided  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
assurance  that  this  very  desirable  eco- 
nomic situation  might  be  accomplished. 
As  we  look  to  the  economic  future  and 
strength  of  our  Nation,  I  think  it  is  well 
that  we  also  recognize  that  the  produc- 
tion of  surpluses  which  become  an  eco- 
nomic burden,  are  also  wasteful  to  the 
future  productivity  of  our  Nation  and  its 
natural  resources.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  this  new  approach  in  dealing  with 
the  farm  program  has  the  potential  of 
producing  the  much  to  be  desired  results 
of  reducing,  and  eventually  eliminating, 
these  surpluses,  together  with  the  prom- 
ise of  placing  our  farm  economy  more  in 
step  with  the  Nation's  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  mechanics  of  the  program  are  very 
simple  and  basic,  providing  incremental 
price  supports  and  acreage  reserve  pay- 
ments. Most  of  the  provisions  presently 
written  into  law  pertaining  to  wheat  al- 
lotment and  marketing  quotas  remain  in 
effect.  Therefore  we  will  continue  to 
have  a  wheat  allotment  established  for 
every  farmer  in  wheat-producing  areas, 
and  farmers  will  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  on  whether  they  wish  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  a  marketing 
quota.  The  farmer  is  then  offered  the 
option  of  reducing  his  seeded  acreage  of 
wheat  below  the  allotment  established 
for  his  farm.  For  each  5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  seeded  acres,  he  becomes  eligible 
for  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  the  price 
support  available  to  him  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  following  table: 


If  the  perccntafte  of 
his  acreace  allot- 
niont  withdrawn 
from  production  U 
not  less  than — 


His  level  o.  price  support  shall 
be— 


He  will  thus  reach  the  desired  100  per- 
cent of  parity  if  he  reduces  his  allotted 
acres  by  20  percent.  This  percentage 
reduction  offers  the  full  potential  of  re- 
ducing our  surpluses  and  creating  a 
market  for  the  total  wheat  production. 

It  is  necessary  that  one  further  pro- 
vision be  added.  The  acreage  taken  out 
of  wheat  production  is  not  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  production  of  other  crops, 
which  as  well  might  be  in  surplus.  It 
is  required  that  these  acres  be  kept  out 
of  the  production  of  any  crop  or  the 
grazing  of  any  stock.  Acreage  reserve 
payments  are  provided  for  these  acres  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  an  acre  per  year. 

This  same  principle  can  very  easily  be 
adapted  to  price-support  programs  of 
other  small-grain  crops  as  well.  It  shall 
be  my  purpose  to  project  this  principle 
in  another  bill  to  other  small-grain  crops 
which  are  presently  being  supported. 

Should  Congress  see  fit  to  adopt  these 
principles  to  our  present  farm  program, 
I  believe  we  will  have  taken  a  real  for- 
ward step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
very  controversial  and  burdensome  eco- 
nomic condition  which  has  plagued  oiu: 
farm  populace  during  recent  years.  Its 
application  would  as  well  strengthen  our 
national  economy,  preserve  the  national 
productivity  of  food  and  fiber,  and  prove 
beneficial  to  farmers,  taxpayers,  and 
consumers  alike.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
my  hope  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may 
regard  this  matter  with  favor. 


SPECIAL  ORDER   GRANTED 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lindsay]  had  a  special  order  for  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
transferred  to  next  Thursday,  March  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday  night  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  S.  57. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


5  p?rcent .... 

10  percent ... 

15  percent. ._..._„. 
20  percent . . 


70  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
80  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
100  percent  of  the  parity  price. 


AMERICA'S  CAPACITY  AND  THE 
CHALLENGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  complete  my  remarks,  if  I  may, 
before  I  yield.  After  that  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  for  any  questions  or  comments. 

I  am  concerned,  as  are  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  with  the  grow- 
ing, nationwide  disagreement  over  the 
public  policies  best  calculated  to 
strengthen  our  economy  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  challenges  of  the  years 
ahead. 


Unless  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
reconcile  these  differences  now.  I  am 
fearful  that  further  divisions  will  arise 
among  us.  Such  a  development  would 
gravely  weaken  our  national  capacity 
for  constructive  action,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  a  particularly  critical 
time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Today  the  United  States  faces  a  host 
of  problems  of  a  magnitude  that  Ib  al- 
most unique. 

THS    OrmNATIONAL    CHkLLMttOU 

During  the  last  15  years,  the  relatively 
orderly  prewar  world  has  changed  al- 
most beyond  recognition. 

Nearly  1  billion  people — one-third  of 
the  world's  population — have  changed 
their  form  of  government  and  are  now 
struggling  to  achieve  new  national 
identities.  Their  tasks  have  been  made 
infinitely  more  complex  by  the  world- 
wide technological  revolution  which  has 
brought  the  dream  of  a  new  and  better 
life  into  the  most  remote  villages  and 
has  aroused  expectations  there  which 
at  best  can  be  only  partially  fulfilled. 

In  China  a  militant,  fiercely  anti- 
American  government  is  effectively  or- 
ganizing the  resources  of  650  million 
hard-working  people  through  the  iron- 
fisted  techniques  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  a  new  industrial 
and  military  colossus  has  arisen  whose 
avowed  objective  is  to  bury  us.  Inspired 
by  the  Leninist  belief  that  the  road  to 
Paris — meaning  the  West — lies  through 
Calcutta  and  Peiping.  the  Kremlin  is 
actively  wooing  the  people  of  Asia.  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America  with  billions  of 
rubles,  thousands  of  technicians,  and 
countless  promises,  backed  by  a  skilled 
diplomacy. 

In  the  meantime  many  respected  au- 
thorities assert  that  our  nuclear  and 
missile  development  is  lagging  at  such 
a  rate  that  we  may  soon  be  confronted 
by  even  tougher  Soviet  attitudes  in  every 
area  of  international  negotiations,  and 
the  consequent  danger  of  war.  May  I 
add  that  if  these  authorities  are  wrong 
and  we  act  on  their  advice  we  may  lose 
some  money.  But  if  they  are  right  and 
we  refuse  to  take  heed  we  may  lose  our 
country. 

THK   DOMX8TTC   CHALLENOI 

In  domestic  affairs  as  well  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  a  variety  of  problems 
which  touch  almost  every  phase  of 
American  life. 

Our  educational  system,  which  even 
now  is  turning  out  far  fewer  engineers 
and  scientists  than  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
soon  be  under  an  enormously  increased 
pressure  to  keep  pace  with  our  exploding, 
population. 

Even  now  there  is  an  immediate  need 
for  new  building  programs,  teacher 
training  incentives,  higher  salaries,  and 
in  short  an  overall  improvement  of  our 
whole  educational  system. 

Our  annual  population  increase  of 
nearly  3  million,  the  growing  residential 
flight  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs,  and 
rapidly  changing  techniques  of  trans- 
portation are  bringing  dramatic  new 
pressures  on  our  metropolitan  areas.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  face  up  to  them. 

New  agricultural  methods  in  the 
meantime  have  lowered  our  farm  income 
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and  brought  new  economic  pressure  on 
our  rural  areas. 

Although  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
great  and  new  advances  in  medical  sci- 
ence, we  continue  to  turn  out  too  few 
doctors  and  nurses.  Everyone  knows 
that  our  hospital  facilities  are  lagging 
far  behind  our  needs. 

Anyone  who  attempts  to  spell  out  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  challenge 
at  home  and  abroad  and  suggests  the 
consequences  of  our  failure  to  do  it,  lays 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  peddling 
gloom  or  undermining  our  national 
confidence. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
foolhardy  for  us  to  attempt  to  sidestep 
the  implications  of  our  situation. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  clarification  of 
the  difficulties  which  we  face  necessarily 
leads  to  pessimism  and  frustration.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  historic,  creative  periods  of  growth  in 
this  country  to  feel  a  renewed  sense  of 
confidence  in  our  own  capacity  to  rise  to 
what  is  required  of  us  now. 

But  cne  point,  at  least,  is  clear:  If 
we  are  to  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
peace  in  the  world  and  prosperity  for  our 
own  people,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
the  Ica't  likfly  development  of  all — for 
the  problems  themselves  to  grow  smaller. 
Instead  both  we  and  our  economy  must 
grow  to  meet  them. 

VOICES    or    THE    PESSIMISTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  troubles  me  more 
than  the  problems  themselves  are  the 
voices  which  are  now  being  raised  to 
spread  the  alarm  that  we  cannot  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  without  abandoning  our 
economic  system  of  free  enterprise,  and 
submitting  to  a  disastrous,  inflation. 

In  a  period  of  domestic  and  world 
crisis,  these  voices  tell  u.3  that  we  must  be 
content  with  a  less  adequate  defense  sys- 
tem, with  inadequate  schools,  hospitals, 
and  roads;  with  a  lagging  development  of 
natural  resources;  and  with  a  continu- 
ous postponement  of  the  efforts  necessary 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  if  we 
are  to  assist  underdeveloped  nations  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  undermining  the  po- 
litical and  economic  stal^ility  of  Western 
Europe  through  the  Asia-Africa  back- 
door. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  voices  are 
the  voices  of  sincere  and  dedicated  men. 
I  am  confident  that  many  of  them  are  as 
tmhappy  as  any  of  us  to  see  our  country 
continue  at  its  present  listless  pace  with 
high  unemployment  at  u  time  when  the 
demands  upon  us  are  so  great,  and  when 
the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  boom- 
ing. 

These  men  have  honestly  convinced 
themselves  that  the  American  people  and 
their  Congress  must  choose  between  rapid 
growth  with  inflation  on  the  one  hand  or 
minimal  growth  with  stable  prices  and 
some  unemployment  on  the  other. 

There  are  many  mistakes  that  we  may 
make  in  these  coming  years.  But  none, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  to  minimize  the  impUcations  and 
the  danger  of  infiation. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  As  Adminis- 
trator of  the  OflBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion during  World  War  n  and  later  as 


Stabilization  Director,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  first  hand  both  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  the  difficulties 
of  controlling  it. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  that  experience, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  believe  that  those 
among  us  who  assimie  that  we  must  ac- 
cept a  slow  rate  of  expansion  with  some 
unemployment  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting inflation,  are  gravely  misjudging 
the  problems  which  we  face. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  is  far  more 
dynamic  than  they  believe  it  to  be.  I 
think  that  our  capacity  for  growth  has 
scarcely  been  touched.  I  believe  once 
we  release  the  pent-up  energies  of  the 
American  F>eople  and  their  economic  sys- 
tem, there  will  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
of  our  ability  to  face  up  effectively  to 
the  challenges  I  have  mentioned  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  not  the  first  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  have  been  tripped  up  by  folk- 
lore. American  history  is  studded  with 
periods  where  ingrained  but  outworn 
economic  concepts  have  lingered  on  in 
the  midst  of  changing  events. 

Because  such  concepts  were  familiar, 
we  were  reluctant  to  give  them  up.  Yet 
over  and  over  again  we  have  seen  them 
finally  swept  aside  either  by  the  harsh 
requirement  of  economic  reality  or  by 
the  powerful  impact  of  commorisense. 

Students  of  economics  are  familiar 
with  the  stubborn  infiuence  of  the  first 
three  great  English-speaking  econo- 
mists— Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mal- 
thus.  These  men  with  all  their  brilliance 
mistakenly  believed  that  the  so-called 
working  class  was  doomed  to  continued 
poverty,  that  an  expanding  population 
would  always  exceed  the  available  food 
supply,  and  that  there  was  not  much 
that  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
men  could  do  about  it. 

Their  dismal  postulates  have  long 
since  been  abandoned  as  gviiding  theo- 
ries for  our  capitalistic  economy.  But 
their  long  acceptance  symbolizes  our 
capacity  for  resisting  new  ideas  until 
long  after  these  new  ideas  have  been 
transcribed  into  actual  progress. 

THE    DEAD    HAND    Or    ECONOMIC    rOLKLORK 

Let  me  briefly  sketch  some  of  the  vivid 
situations  in  the  last  30  years,  which 
recur  to  me  personally — situations  in 
which  our  economic  thinking  was  vastly 
out  of  tune  with  reality. 

In  the  spring  of  1929,  as  a  young  man 
of  28.  I  started  a  new  business  with  a 
small  amount  of  savings.  My  confl- 
dence  was  considerable  because  men  long 
established  in  the  business  world  had 
assured  me  that  we  had  reached  a  "per- 
manent high  plateau  of  prosperity" — 
that  depressions  were  once  and  for  all 
behind  us. 

Four  months  later  the  roof  fell  In. 
By  the  end^f  the  year  an  estimated  $30 
to  $40  billion  in  stock  market  values  had 
been  wiped  out,  and  our  economy  moved 
rapidly  into  the  most  disastrous  depres- 
sion in  American  history. 

We  had  in  fact  come  to  the  end  of  an 
era.  But  few  men,  whether  Republican 
or  Democrat,  flnancier  or  economist, 
understood  this.  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  spoke  for 


many   respected   economists,   when   he 
commented : 

I  see  nothing  In  the  present  situation 
which  is  either  menacing  or  warrants  i>es- 
simlszn. 

Events  of  the  next  few  months  soon 
shattered  the  stock  belief  of  the  1920's 
that  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  business 
cycle  had  somehow  ceased  to  exist.  But 
supreme  faith  that  these  up  and  downs 
were  self-correcting  lingered  on.  By 
consciously  or  unconsciously  adhering 
to  this  faith,  many  prominent  Ameri- 
cans m  both  political  parties  helped  to 
prevent  effective  action. 

In  1931  as  the  depression  continued 
to  deepen.  President  Herbert  Hoover 
said: 

This  is  not  a  time  when  we  can  afTord  to 
embark  on  any  new  or  enlarged  adventures 
of  Government. 

In  the  summer  of  1D32  the  Democratic 
Party  pledged  itself  to  "an  immediate 
and  drastic  reduction  of  governmental 
expenditures,  which  will  accomplish  a 
savings  of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
provide  for  a  Federal  Reserve  budget 
annually  balanced." 

On  July  30. 1932,  Mr.  Roosevelt  severe- 
ly criticized  the  Republican  Party  for 
sponsoring  deficits  instead  of  reducing 
expenses.    In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  words: 

This  was  a  disastrous  policy.  Any  govern- 
ment, like  any  family,  can  for  a  year  or  so 
spend  a  little  more  than  It  earns.  But  you 
and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  that 
habit  leads  to  the  p>oorhouse. 

The  Democrats  took  office  in  March 
1933  and  promptly  moved  to  fulfill  their 
campaign  commitments  by  reducing 
Federal  payrolls  and  veterans  compen- 
sation by  $400  million. 

If  we  had  persisted  in  this  effort  to 
balance  our  Federal  budget  in  the  depths 
of  the  great  depression,  our  economy 
might  have  groimd  to  a  stop.  But  to 
its  everlasting  credit,  the  Roosevelt 
administration  soon  broke  loose  from 
this  strangling  economic  folklore  and 
laimched  a  bold,  creative  attack  on  the 
poverty  and  misery  which  threatened 
to  engulf  every  family  in  America. 

Many  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House,  including  our  Speaker,  played  a 
major  role  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
realities  of  those  difficult  times.  Our 
country  will  always  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

SUCCESSES  AND  FAILtTSES  OF  THE   NEW  DEAL 

The  next  few  years  were  years  of 
dynamic  and  effective  action.  Out  of 
them  grew  an  increasing  understanding 
of  the  new  role  our  Federal  Government 
might  play  in  creatmg  conditions  of 
high  employment,  in  removing  the  in- 
justices within  our  economic  system  and 
in  providing  greater  opportunity  and 
security  for  all  of  us. 

As  the  1930's  drew  to  a  close,  the  New 
Deal  had  largely  succeeded  in  its  first 
great  objective.  It  had  provided  a  cer- 
tain basic  economic  security  for  almost 
everyone,  and  placed  a  floor  under 
human  misery. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  fpce  the  fact 
that  the  New  Deal  failed  in  its  second 
major  objective,  which  was  to  restore 
full  employment  and  prosperity  to  our 
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country.  In  1940,  more  than  8  million 
Americans  were  still  unemployed;  14 Vi 
percent  of  the  working  force. 

Our  failure  to  create  a  higher  level  of 
emplosmient  was  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the 
development  of  a  new  kind  of  fiscal 
folklore,  conveniently  provided  by  a  cer- 
tain group  of  economists  and  public 
figures  in  both  parties  who  had  too  little 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  our  American 
economy  for  growth.  Once  more  we 
heard  the  same  depressing  assurances 
that  our  economy  had  reached  a  ptoint 
of  maturity,  where  future  growth  would 
come  slowly,  if  it  came  at  all. 

This  pessimism  was  based  partly  on 
the  belief  that  economic  power  had  be- 
come so  concentrated  through  the 
growth  of  monopolies  that  competition 
would  soon  disappear,  thus  putting  a 
limit  on  expansion. 

Once  accepted,  this  concept  of  the 
"matvu*e  economy,"  in  which  growth  at 
worst  was  doubtful  and  at  best  would 
come  very  gradually,  began  to  produce  a 
dangerously  logical  response. 

Prominent  labor  spokesmen  reasoned 
that  if  the  economy  could  not  expand, 
any  increase  in  wages  must  necessarily 
come  from  profits.  Conversely  many 
manufacturers  assumed  that  any  in- 
crease in  profits  must  somehow  come  at 
the  expense  of  the  workers. 

To  many  influential  economists,  the 
prospect  of  increasing  wages  became  a 
basic  threat  to  the  entire  system.  Since 
higher  wages  would  have  to  cut  into 
profits,  little  would  be  left  over.  Money 
available  for  expansion  would  dwindle, 
and  a  process  of  stagnation  would  take 
over. 

Spokesmen  for  both  groups  joined  only 
to  cast  a  jaundiced  eye  at  the  depressed 
agricultural  segment  of  our  economy. 
Any  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  farm- 
ers, it  was  thought,  must  necessarily 
come  from  a  sacrifice  in  the  industrial 
segment,  either  from  the  management, 
from  the  workers,  or  from  both. 

These  rigid  economic  attitudes  of  the 
late  1930's  were  shared  to  some  degree 
by  many  leaders  in  both  parties.  They 
were  particularly  dangerous  because 
they  carried  within  them  the  seeds  of  a 
class  consciousness — with  labor  and 
management  in  bitter  opposition — that 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Karl 
Marx. 

In  the  meantime  Hitler's  growing 
power  came  under  widespread  discus- 
sion in  American  political  and  economic 
circles.  One  reassuring  and  widely  ac- 
cepted view  that  reflected  the  lingering 
influence  of  old  economic  concepts  was 
that  Hitler  would  not  dare  start  a  major 
war  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had 
no  gold. 

Gold  or  no  gold,  Hitler's  ambitions 
finally  broke  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
plunged  the  world  into  war.  As  we  con- 
sidered the  implications  involved,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  atmosphere  of 
negativism  and  the  lack  of  faith  in 
American  enterprise  should  again  put  a 
damper  on  our  initial  defense  effort. 

WAKTIME   XCONOMIC   rOLKLORB 

On  January  6, 1942,  Mr.  Roosevelt  out- 
lined America's  war  plans  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  message.    He  asked  Con- 


gress to  provide  for  the  production  of 
45,000  combat  planes  and  6  million  tons 
of  shipping  as  a  contribution  to  our  vic- 
tory program  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  advisers  had 
told  him  that  these  goals  were  impos- 
sibly high,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  1  million  tons  of  shipping  had 
been  constructed  in  1941.  But  the  Pres- 
ident told  them  to  go  back  and  sharpen 
their  pencils. 

Many  Members  still  serving  in  the 
Congress  will  remember  that  the  skep- 
tics probably  had  a  safe  majority.  Most 
of  them  kept  their  peace,  however,  on 
the  grounds  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment represented  no  more  than  a  clever 
propaganda  gambit  designed  to  frighten 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese. 

But  we  soon  saw  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  American 
economy  was  an  understatement.  In- 
stead of  45.000  airplanes  in  1942.  we 
turned  out  48,000.  Instead  of  6  million 
tons  of  shipping,  we  produced  8  million. 
Overall  industrial  production  in  that  1 
year  jumped  by  22  percent. 

And  even  this  was  only  the  beginning. 
By  1944  the  number  of  airplanes  pro- 
duced soared  to  96.003  and  the  amount 
of  shipping  to  20  million  tons. 

Yet  this  lack  of  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  our  American  enterprise  system  to 
produce  continued  to  plague  us  all 
through  the  early  war  years.  In  1942 
many  authorities  agreed  that  our  gross 
national  product  could  not  be  expected 
to  reach  a  level  of  more  than  $140  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  some  $50  billion  over 
the  late  1933's. 

If  this  had  in  fact  been  the  celling  on 
American  Industrial  and  agricultural 
output.  World  War  n  would  have  been 
prolonged  for  several  more  years,  and 
the  American  people  would  have  been 
subjected  to  very  severe  economic  pri- 
vation. 

Fortunately,  those  with  too  little  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  our  economic  system 
were  again  proved  to  be  wrong.  By 
1944  we  had  reached  a  gross  national 
product  of  $211  billion. 

If  nothing  else.  World  War  n  proved 
decisively  that  the  Nations  capacity 
does  not  deF>end  on  outmoded  economic 
laws.  Rather  it  depends  on  the  Nation  s 
will  and  organization,  on  the  strength  of 
our  determination  inspired  by  bold  and 
vigorous  political  leadership. 

Yet  the  negative  economic  folklore  of 
the  past  died  hard.  No  sooner  had  we 
successfully  demonstrated  our  capacity 
to  meet  the  economic  challenge  of  war. 
than  we  began  to  set  up  the  same  old 
economic  straw  men  to  hamper  our  ef- 
forts to  create  a  full  production  economy 
in  time  of  peace. 

Again  Washington  was  ovemm  with 
anxious  leaders  of  industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  government,  who  outdid 
each  other  in  offering  gloomy  prophecies 
about  the  future.  Our  war-created  plant 
capacities,  many  of  them  told  us,  would 
go  largely  unused.  We  must  adjust  our- 
selves again  to  substantial  imemploy- 
ment.  Prices  must  be  set  high  enough 
to  enable  good  profits  to  be  made  with 
20  to  40  percent  of  our  capacity  idle. 

As  a  member  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  I  helped  plan  the  reconversion  to 
the  peacetime  period.    I  clearly  remem- 


ber the  Impact  of  these  dire  prophecies 
on  our  own  thinking.  It  was  only  with 
a  very  great  wrench  that  we  threw  them 
off  at  all. 

After  much  trepidation,  however,  we 
based  our  plans  on  the  premise  that  we 
would  have  continued  economic  expan- 
sion and  full  employment  in  the  peace- 
time period  that  lay  ahead.  In  1946  I 
even  mustered  the  confidence  to  write  a 
book  called  "Tomorrow  Without  Pear." 

The  subject  was  our  economic  devel- 
opment after  the  war.  I  laid  down  a 
goal  of  a  peacetime  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  $200  bllUon  by  1948. 

For  this  I  was  promptly  denounced  as 
a  visionary.  Yet  this  goal  was  far  ex- 
ceeded as  our  gross  national  product  In 
1948  moved  up  to  $259  billion. 

In  1945.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoughtful  men 
assumed,  as  many  do  today,  that  un- 
employment was  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  freedom  of  enterprise.  Yet  again 
the  pessimists  turned  out  to  be  wrong. 

Within  a  short  time  we  were  operating 
at  full  capacity.  A  switchover  of  12  mil- 
lion veterans  to  peacetime  jobs  was  ac- 
complished with  scarcely  a  ripple.  At 
no  time  did  unemployment  rise  above 
2f2  million  during  the  entire  reconver- 
sion period. 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  I  have  taken  some  time 
to  dip  back  into  our  economic  past.  I 
have  done  so  because  I  believe  it  Is  vi- 
tally important  for  us  to  remember  how 
often  our  economic  judgments  have  been 
wrong  before,  and  how  fondly  many  of 
us,  regardless  of  political  affiliations, 
hav?  clung  to  myths  and  folklores  irrele- 
vant to  events. 

As  we  review  the  challenges  facing  us 
today.  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  we 
are  once  again  getting  bogged  down  In 
misleading  folklore.  If  we  are  to  meas- 
ure up  to  our  times,  it  is  essential  that 
we  cut  through  the  resulting  haze  and 
confusion  so  that  we  may  embark  on 
another  period  of  surging  American 
growth  in  economic  capacity,  moral  com- 
mitment and  vigorous  action. 

lltSCONCXFTIONS  ABOUT  IIOXATIOIf 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  most 
critical  barrier  to  our  progress  today  Is 
our  fixation  on  infiation  as  the  major 
development  to  fear. 

Now  we  know  how  a  fear  psychology 
can  help  lead  us  into  a  recession.  Does 
this  psychology  work  any  less  potently 
when  the  economy  starts  working  up- 
ward? 

Last  summer  when  our  unemplojrment 
w£is  hovering  around  the  5  million  mark, 
administration  spokesmen  and  business 
leaders  announced  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lem facing  our  country  was  inflation. 
Every  other  newspaper  headline  and 
magazine  editorial  carried  the  message: 
We  must  cut  "spending"  to  curb  infla- 
tion. 

When  the  election  results  came  in  last 
November,  fiscal  fears  in  many  promi- 
nent quarters  increased  to  a  new  tempo. 
Newly  elected  "radical  spenders"  would 
descend  on  Washington  like  a  hoard 
of  locusts,  we  werp  told,  and  send  us  all 
Into  skyrocketing  inflation. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened  to 
the  stock  market  s^ce  this  onslaught 
of  inflationary  warnings  began  to  de- 
scend upon  us.    Last  year  the  stock  mar- 


ket rose  by  37  percent,  according  to  the 
Now  York  Times.  This  represents  an 
increase  in  billions  upon  billions  in  so- 
called  market  values  that  is  clearly  not 
warranted  by  recovery  so  far. 

The  resulting  diSBculty  which  this 
loose,  irresponsible  inflationary  talk  has 
created  for  the  Treasury  Department  is 
particularly  important.  The  manage- 
ment of  our  national  debt  has  been  made 
far  more  difficult.  Because  Investors 
have  become  convinced  that  inflation  is 
under  way.  they  have  become  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  invest  in  long-term 
bonds  with  fixed  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  have 
raised  a  dangerous  hobgoblin  out  of  our 
own  fears  and  uncertainties  about  in- 
flation. 

I  believe  that  our  present  misconcep- 
tions on  this  and  other  subjects  are 
comparable  to  the  mistaken  attitudes 
that  delayed  our  recovery  from  the  de- 
pression in  the  early  1930's,  to  the  think- 
ing which  later  led  to  our  Inability  to 
achieve  full  employment  in  the  years  be- 
fore World  War  II.  and  to  the  efforts 
which  were  made  to  discourage  the  half- 
hearted approach  which  many  of  us 
made  to  the  creation  of  a  full-time 
economy  both  during  and  after  the  war. 

Our  current  misconception  about  in- 
flation takes  on  sp>eclal  significance  when 
we  put  it  in  the  context  of  our  long- 
range  national  price  history. 

Since  1948  we  have  undergone  in- 
creases in  wholesale  price  rises  averaging 
1.3  percent  yearly  including  the  Korean 
war  period.  During  this  same  decade 
consumer  prices  have  risen  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  1.8  percent. 

This  increase  Is  unfortunate.  But 
may  I  note  parenthetically  that  It  is  not 
of  panic  size.  It  compares  favorably,  for 
instance,  with  the  average  annual  rates 
of  Increase  In  wholesale  and  consumer 
prices  for  the  last  60  years,  which  is  2^2 
percent.  This  same  rate  of  2»'2  percent 
applied  to  the  16  peaceful  years,  1897- 
1913.  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
inflation  is  not  a  danger.  What  I  do 
say.  and  I  say  it  with  the  greatest  em- 
phasis, is  that  by  repeating  the  old 
cliches  on  inflation,  many  leaders  of 
American  opinion  are  inadvertently 
helping  to  create  the  very  situation  of 
which  they  are  most  fearful. 

NATIONAL    DEBT 

But  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the  only 
Widely  shared  misconception  which  is 
currently  victimizing  us.  i^other  has 
grown  up  about  the  size  and  the  impli- 
cations of  our  national  debt. 

I  venture  to  guess  that  a  majority  of 
citizens  whom  we  might  poll  on  this 
subject  would  assume  from  all  they  have 
heard  and  read  that  our  national  debt 
has  simply  been  running  away  from  us. 
But  the  facts  do  not  support  this  as- 
sumption. 

In  1945  the  national  debt  was  $279 
billion.  This  amounted  to  roughly 
$2,000  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
In  the  country,  adjusted  to  1958  prices. 
Today  the  national  debt  is  $283  billion. 
This  amounts  to  a  little  over  $1,600  for 
each  person  in  the  coimtry. 

The  contrast  is  even  more  striking  if 
we  consider  the  percentage  of  our  na- 


tional debt  in  relation  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  1945  the  national 
debt  was  131  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Today  it  is  62.7  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  important 
factor  we  face  is  not  the  total  amount 
of  our  debt,  but  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people  to  carry  it.  Obviously 
a  debt  of  $10,000  is  far  more  of  a  burden 
to  a  man  earning  $5,000  than  it  is  to  a 
man  earning  $25,000. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  our  national 
debt  reduced.  Indeed  I  believe  It  Is  no 
less  than  tragic  that  we  have  not  seized 
on  previous  opportunities  to  make 
greater  progress  in  that  direction. 

For  instance,  in  the  spring  of  1948  we 
faced  a  period  of  Inflation  which  was 
largely  so-called  demand  infiation — 
too  much  money  and  too  few  goods.  In 
that  year  we  had  accumulated  a  Federal 
budgetary  surplus  of  $8.4  billion. 

If  there  was  ever  an  opportune  time 
for  reducing  the  national  debt  and  at 
the  same  time  curbing  the  demand,  this 
was  it.  Instead,  and  with  our  eyes  fo- 
cused, I  am  afraid,  on  the  fall  elections, 
we  cut  taxes  by  $8  billion,  and  when 
President  Truman  vetoed  the  bill,  his 
veto  was  promptly  overridden. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  total  American  debt — private  and 
public — has  increased  in  these  last  many 
years.  Since  1945  local  and  State  debt 
has  been  increased  from  $13.7  billion  to 
$50.9  billion.  Since  1945  private  debt 
has  increased  spectacularly  from  $139.9 
billion  to  $474.5  billion.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  national  (Federal)  debt  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  total  public  debt 
has  increased  by  less  than  2  percent — 
that  is  from  $279  billion  to  $283  bil- 
lion. 

INTEKEST  RATBB 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  misconception 
of  ours  has  been  actually  contributing 
to  whatever  inflationary  danger  exists 
today.  I  refer  to  the  high  interest  rates 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration's tight  money  policy. 

If  there  ever  was  a  policy  which  was 
an  ineffective  and  blunt-edged  tool,  this 
is  it. 

Theoretically  by  raising  interest  rates, 
the  Government  can  cvu-b  investment 
and  consumer  borrowing,  thereby  low- 
ering demand  and  slowing  down  infla- 
tion. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  get 
away  from  the  basic  fact  that  interest 
rates  are  also  costs  that  affect  almost 
every  phase  of  our  economy.  When  the 
interest  rates  go  up.  the  cost  to  our 
Federal  Goverrunent,  to  every  State  and 
local  government,  to  every  school  board, 
to  every  farmer,  to  every  homeowner,  to 
every  individual  borrower,  goes  up  also. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  coming  flscal 
year,  we  must  spend  $8  billion  in  interest 
charges  to  carry  our  national  debt.  In 
1946  the  carrying  charge  on  oiir  na- 
tional debt  was  $4.7  billion. 

That  is  a  difference  of  $3.3  billion — 
enough  to  flnance  substantial  programs 
of  urban  development,  and  hospital  and 
school  construction. 

At  the  same  time  the  extra  cost  in- 
creases involved  in  our  tight  money  pol- 
icy have  been  adding  substantially  to  the 
cost  of  local  and  State  government. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  1950  in  my  own  State 
of  Connecticut,  the  town  of  Milford  ob- 
tained a  .school  loan  with  an  interest  of 
l^B  percent.  Over  a  20-year  period  a  $1 
million  loan  at  this  rate  of  interest  would 
produce  a  total  cost  of  $1,179,320.  This 
year  the  town  of  Newtown  obtained  a 
school  loan  at  3^3  percent.  The  total 
cost  over  20  years  for  a  $1  million  school 
at  this  rate  would  be  $1.391,360 — an  in- 
crease in  interest  cost  of  more  than 
$200,000. 

The  increased  cost  of  interest  for  our 
greatly  expanded  highway  programs  goes 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  So 
it  is  in  much  of  our  defense  program. 

The  consumer  also  feels  directly  the 
impact  of  costs  of  this  high  interest  rate. 
The  increase  from  4'i  to  6  percent  on  a 
15-year,  $10,000  home  mortgage  adds 
nearly  $1,500  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
house. 

The  increase  in  the  carrying  charge  of 
a  car  is  nearly  $200.  This  additional 
cost  is  also  part  of  the  expense  every 
home  owner  must  pay  for  every  refriger- 
ator, washer,  or  vacuum  cleaner  bought 
on  time. 

In  the  fleld  of  private  business  the 
higher  cost  of  interest  drastically  affects 
small  business  while  leaving  larger  busi- 
ness relatively  unaffected.  The  larger 
corporations  today  are  able  to  maintain 
an  expansion  rate  by  drawing  out  of 
profits. 

No  one  doubts  that  if  interest  rates 
were  raised  high  enough,  we  could  stop 
growth  completely.  No  one  wants  to  do 
that.  But  in  the  name  of  stopping  in- 
flation, we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a 
clumsier  tool  than  the  tight  money  policy 
to  achieve  even  the  goals  it  is  supposed 
to  serve. 

But  the  point  is  that  cutting  down  the 
growth  of  America  is  not  our  problem. 
What  we  must  do  is  speed  up  our  growth 
and  expand  opportunity.  That  means 
more  purchasing  power,  so  that  people 
can  buy  what  they  need — new  schools, 
new  hospitals,  new  homes. 

'        WAGES  AND  PRICES 

Finally  we  come  to  what  I  believe  is 
another  misconception  in  our  economic 
thinking:  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  the  rising  prices  in  1956 
and  1957  were  caused  not  by  excessive 
demand,  nor  by  rising  wages,  but  by 
prices  which  in  several  key  industries 
have  been  set  with  almost  no  regard  for 
market  pressures  of  any  kind. 

The  amount  of  inventory  reduction 
that  occurred  in  1958  itself  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  surpluses 
had  been  accumulated  in  previous  years. 
Had  consimier  demand  been  strong  and 
persistent,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  would 
today  be  operating  below  our  productive 
capacity  in  almost  every  major  fleld. 

The  automobile  industry,  for  instance, 
will  be  lucky  to  produce  three-quarters 
as  many  cars  in  1959  as  it  produced  in 
1955  when  our  population  was  9  mil- 
lion fewer  than  it  is  today.  Steel  was 
operating  in  January  at  only  74  percent 
of  capacity,  yet  automobile  and  steel 
prices  have  been  pushed  steadily  upward. 
In  the  building  industry,  there  is  sub- 
stantial unused  capacity  and  much  avail- 
able skilled  labor. 
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Output  In  other  major  sectors  of  the 
economy — farm  machinery,  machine 
tools,  trucks,  household  furnishings — 
have  all  tapered  off  from  1956  peaks. 

Meanwhile,  competent  studies  have 
shown  that  the  greatest  price  rises  in 
cur  recent  experience  have  come  in  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  where  concentration 
of  economic  power,  rather  than  compe- 
tition, is  the  rule.  In  the  more  competi- 
tive industries  such  as  food,  leather,  lum- 
ber, tsxtiles,  and  farm  products,  prices 
either  rose  only  slightly  or  actually  de- 
cUned  between  1953  and  1957. 

The  more  concentrated  industries, 
those  with  considerajble  discretion  over 
prices,  have  accounted  for  nearly  £5  per- 
cent of  the  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  level  during  this  period. 

Yet  the  frequency  with  which  we  hear 
such  phrases  as  wage-price  inflation 
typifies  the  way  labor  unions  and  guilt 
have  been  linked  in  the  public  mind. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  particularly 
dangerous  and  unfair  kind  of  sloganizing. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  cases  here 
and  there  where  labor  has  acted  ir- 
responsibly by  pushing  exorbitant  wage 
demands.  And  no  one  who  believes  in  an 
expanding  economy  will  seek  to  excuse 
such  wastefuUy  inefficient  practices  as 
featherbedding. 

But  before  we  start  assigning  blame, 
we  miut  look  more  closely  at  the  record. 

Since  1945  wages  have  gone  up  very 
substantially.  But  so  has  labor  output 
per  man-hour.  Today  we  are  turning 
out  a  far  greater  volume  of  manufac- 
tured goods  than  we  were  then. 

Since  1945  the  rise  in  labor  output  per 
man-hour  has  remained  roughly  com- 
parable to  wage  increases  in  most  indus- 
tries. Even  in  those  industries  where  it 
has  lagged  somewhat,  the  gap  has  been 
much  too  small  to  justify  the  bitterly 
unfair  attacks  that  have  been  launched 
against  the  American  labor  movement  as 
a  whole.  Much  less  can  it  Justify  the 
management  determined  price  increases 
in  a  basic  industry  Uke  steel. 

IMCXNTIVXS     NXSDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy  needs  in- 
centives to  lift  it  out  of  our  paralyzing, 
self-induced  fears.  It  needs  incentives 
to  encourage  growth  and  to  make  com- 
petition palatable,  just  as  consumers 
need  the  encouragement  of  fair  prices 
and  better  values. 

At  the  very  time  when  we  should  be 
devoting  our  every  effort  to  finding  ways 
to  promote  the  growth  we  must  have, 
we  are  slipping  into  petty  recrimination 
over  who  is  to  blame  for  an  inflation 
which,  after  all,  does  not  constitute  our 
major  problem. 

On  top  of  that,  we  are  being  blocked, 
as  on  previous  occasions  in  our  economic 
history,  by  a  massive  negativism  which 
finds  it  much  easier  to  stand  still  than 
to  search  for  feasible  ways  of  moving 
ahead. 

The  need  for  a  fresh  affirmative  ap- 
proach becomes  all  the  more  urgent 
when  we  realize  that  while  we  are  de- 
bating the  problem  of  maintaining  a  2 
percent  annual  growth  rate,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  expanding  its  economy  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  7  percent.  While 
we  are  arguing  about  the  inadequacy  of 
our  school  system,  the  Soviets  are  turn- 


ing out  twice  as  many  engineers  and 
scientists.  While  we  are  considering 
cuts  in  our  economic  aid  to  the  critical 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  world,  the 
Soviets  are  substantially  expanding  their 
loans  and  grants  to  these  same  coun- 
tries. While  we  are  hesitating  over  a 
stepup  in  our  missile  production,  Russia 
is  bending  22  percent  of  her  total  econ- 
omy to  military  defense. 

NOT   A    POUnCAL    ISSUE 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  anxious  that  no  one  will  miscon- 
strue what  I  have  said  here  today.  I 
have  no  desire  to  attack  any  group,  any 
special  interest  or  any  political  party. 

Tlie  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dynamics 
of  our  economic  system  is  something  that 
to  some  extent  has  cut  across  party  Unes. 
So  does  an  interest  in  growth. 

For  instance,  many  Members  may  be 
familiar  with  the  Rockefeller  "Report  on 
the  American  Economy  '  which  was  pub- 
lished April  21,  1938.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  "must  reading"  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress. 

This  was  one  of  a  series  of  reports  on 
America's  position  in  the  world  today. 
These  reports  encompass  our  deferwe 
policy,  our  educational  problems,  our 
economic  relationship  with  the  under- 
developed areas,  the  u^e  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  issue  of  economic 
growth,  with  which  I  have  been  dealing 
this  afternoon. 

These  Rockefeller  reports  were  planned 
and  reviewed  by  an  overall  committee, 
of  which  I  was  a  member.  Each  indi- 
vidual report,  with  its  final  recommenda- 
tions, was  put  together  by  a  special  sub- 
committee of  businessmen  and  econo- 
mists. D:>mccrats,  I  may  add,  were  a 
very  small  minority. 

Amcng  the  members  were  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  bo?rd  chairman  of  the  Conti- 
nental Can  Co. :  the  Reverend  Theodore 
M.  Ilcsburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame: 
Arthur  P.  Bums,  former  chairman  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  David 
Sarnoff ,  board  chairman  of  RCA :  Frazar 
B.  Wilde,  president  of  the  C:nnecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.:  and  James 
R.  Killian,  Jr.,  now  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee: 
Charles  H.  Percy,  who  today  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  a  committee  set  up  by 
National  Chairman  Alcorn,  to  give  the 
Republican  Party  itself  a  fresh  perspec- 
tive. 

The  chairman  of  this  group  was  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  present  Governor  of  New 
York. 

The  Rockefeller  economic  report  had 
the  following  to  say  on  the  question  of 
economic  growth : 

The  first  basic  conclusion  that  emerges 
from  our  analysis  Is  the  very  great  Impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  high  rate  of 
growth.  •  •  •  A  growth  rate  of  5  percent  Is 
possible  if  we  realize  fully  our  Impressive  op- 
portunities for  economic  expansion.  •  •  • 
Unless  w«  achieve  a  6  percent  growth  rate, 
we  shall  have  to  hold  back  otherwise  desir- 
able expenditures  In  the  Government  field 
and  keep  the  growth  of  private  expenditures 
below  a  Itvel  commensurate  with  our  ssplrs> 
tions. 


America  has  a  notable  record  of  rerpond- 
Ing  to  challenges  and  making  the  most  of 
opportunities.  With  our  growing  popula- 
tion, our  extraordinary  record  of  rising  pro- 
ductivity, the  inherent  dynamlcm  In  our  free 
enterprise  economy,  there  Is  every  reason 
to  face  the  future  with  full  confidence  that 
we  shall  measiire  up  to  the  chaUenges  that 
lie  ahead. 

I  am  quoting  from  this  report  because 
I  believe  we  should  resist  every  attempt 
to  turn  this  question  into  a  political 
issue.  I  say  this  with  particular  empha- 
sis becaure  I  believe  there  Is  an  unfor- 
tunate effort  in  some  circles  of  our 
Goveriunent  and  also  in  our  industry  to 
do  precisely  that. 

More  and  more  we  see  those  who  sin- 
cerely strc&s  the  critical  need  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  nuclear  age  de- 
liberately denounced  as  "spenders." 

Those  of  us  who  urge  a  twlder  ap- 
proach to  the  future,  with  increased 
confidence  in  our  economic  system,  are 
said  to  be  a  danger  to  the  Republic  and 
underminers  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Those  who  speak  for  the  status  quo  are 
lauded  as  sound  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  those  who 
draw  political  lines  on  such  a  basis  are 
doing  a  grave  disservice  to  America  at 
a  time  of  critical  challenge. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  men  of  good  will 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  House 
and  in  the  other  body  will  unite  in  a 
determined  effort  to  get  at  the  central 
truths  that  affect  our  present  economic 
pcriormance. 

Let  us  boldly,  honestly,  and  without 
partisanship  examine  where  we  have 
gone  wrong  and  pledge  ourselves  not  to 
repeat  these  mistakes  at  a  time  when  we 
can  least  afford  them. 

I  have  not  intended  these  remarks  as 
an  endorsement  of  any  particular  legis- 
lative proposals.  Rather  I  have  tried  to 
sketch  a  perspective  from  which  we  may 
view  various  bills  that  will  ccme  before 
this  body  in  the  next  few  months. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  from  such 
a  perspective  can  we  learn  how  to  engage 
Am-^ricas  great  resources  more  effec- 
tively in  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  KOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  one  of  the  finest  talks 
on  the  economic  situation  which  I  think 
we  have  had  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  His  explanations  have  been  clear 
and  concise,  and  he  has  backed  It  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  information. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  point 
that  he  made  on  the  increase  in  interest 
rates  on  the  national  debt.  A  recent 
article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  the  national  debt  this 
coming  fiscal  year  will  be  about  $8  bil- 
lion, which  is  $500  million  more  than  it 
was  last  year.  It  also  pointed  out  a  very 
interesting  thing,  that  in  1953  the  In- 
terest paid  to  savings  bond  holders  was 
$1.68  billion  dollars.  These  are  the  or- 
dinary people  who  buy  savings  bonds, 
and  this  year  it  is  down  to  $1.53  billion; 
next  year  It  is  estimated  It  will  bring 
$1.4  billion. 
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In  contrast,  the  Baltimore  Sun  said 
that  the  total  take  of  Government  in- 
terest by  financial  institutions,  by  which 
they  meant  insurance  companies,  banks, 
trust  funds,  and  so  forth  has  skyrocketed 
from  $3.3  billion  in  1953  to  $4.6  billion 
in  1959,  and  next  year  it  will  be  $5.2 
billion. 

The  Import  of  this  is  that  the  increase 
in  interest  rates,  certainly,  being  paid 
to  the  ordinary  person  who  buy  savings 
bonds  is  dwindling.  As  the  gentleman 
points  out  the  market  today  is  only  $86 
for  a  $100  bond.  In  other  words,  all  the 
interest  the  owner  gets  on  it  in  10  years 
will  be  less  than  the  depreciation  in  the 
principal. 

The  real  increase  in  the  interest  rate 
has  gone  to  the  big  institutions,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  point  which  the  present 
administration  will  have  to  meet,  be- 
cause one  of  the  first  acts  that  they  took 
when  they  came  into  power  was  to  offer 
certificates  of  indebtedness  at  an  in- 
creased interest  rate:  and  I  remember 
that  offering  was  subscribed  to  seven 
times  over,  which  showed  that  there  was 
not  a  need  for  that  kind  of  offer  at 
that  time:  there  was  plenty  of  money 
in  the  market  place. 

This  is  one  point  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  out.  and  he  brought  out 
many  other  points  which,  of  course,  I 
will  not  comment  on.  I  would  like  also 
while  I  have  the  privilege  of  speaking 
on  the  gent!eman's  time  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  another  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman],  has  sent  each  one  of  us 
a  letter  under  date  of  February  25  in 
which  he  points  out  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  in  regard  to  who  have  been  the 
spenders.  He  points  out  that  under  the 
Truman  administration  from  1945  to 
1953  the  national  debt  was  reduced 
$3,350  million;  and  that  as  of  June  30, 
1959.  under  the  present  administration 
of  President  Elsenhower,  it  has  in- 
creased $19  billion  during  his  6-year 
tenure;  and  he  backs  this  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  information  from  very 
reputable  sources.  I  know  each  one  of 
the  Members  will  enjoy  reading  his 
letter. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  may  say  that  I  agree  with 
him  that  these  high  interest  rates  have 
had  particularly  savage  effects  on  small- 
income  people. 

If  a  wealthy  man  buys  a  Cadillac  car 
he  does  not  have  to  pay  for  it  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  He  pays  cash  and 
avoids  interest.  Even  if  he  buys  a 
$100,030  building,  he  may  pay  cash,  es- 
pecially if  his  is  a  large  corporation. 
It  is  the  small  fellow  who  takes  the 
major  impact  of  high  interest  rates. 
The  effects  are  very  undemocratic. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles]  has 
come  to  this  body  with  a  great  back- 
ground of  experience,  not  only  In  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  but 
ako  as  Ambassador  to  India,  in  which 
position  my  distinguished  friend  per- 
formed his  duties  in  an  outstanding 
manner.    So  the  gentleman  from  Con- 


necticut [Mr.  Bowles]  Is  well  equipped 
to  participate  in  the  serious  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress  and  to  make 
marked  contributions. 

In  his  maiden  speech,  the  speech  he 
has  just  made,  he  has  demonstrated  the 
profound  depths  of  his  understanding, 
his  broad  approach;  there  wa3  nothing 
partisan  at  all  in  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. He  has  made  one  of  the  finest 
addresses  and  contributions  I  have  ever 
heard  during  my  30-odd  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman,  and  I  particularly  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  his  district  for 
electing  him  to  the  National  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  my  neie;hbor  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  like  to  join 
my  senior  colleague  from  California  in 
offering  my  commendation  for  the  re- 
marlcs  of  the  gentleman  in  reference  to 
his  statement  on  our  economy.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  as  the  gentleman  was  recit- 
ing the  condition  of  our  country  that 
there  are  many  people  in  the  United 
States  who  fear  embaricing  upon  a  new 
program  on  the  ground  that  in  moving 
in  the  direction  that  is  suggested  by  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut would  in  some  way  erode  old 
values,  such  as  thrift,  and  that  we  would 
in  some  way  or  other  remove  incentive. 
Would  the  gentleman  care  to  elaborate 
on  that  general  subject? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  When  there  are  5  mil- 
lion people  out  of  work,  quite  a  dent  in 
incentives  has  already  occurred.  When 
we  Jack  up  the  interest  rate  to  a  point 
where  the  small  businessman  finds  it 
very  dfficult  and  risky  to  start  any  new 
venture,  we  tend  further  to  destroy  in- 
centives. The  administration  of  our 
farm  programs  has  tended  to  destroy 
hope  and  incentives  on  family-sized 
farms  and  to  benefit  instead  the  often  ab- 
sentee owners  and  managers  of  larger 
farms. 

We  have  been  doing  many  of  these 
things  for  reasons  which  I  am  sure  are 
considered  genuine  and  sincere.  But  the 
results  have  been  discouraging.  We  are 
destroying  incentives  rather  than  in- 
creasing them. 

What  we  must  strive  to  do  is  to  de- 
velop in  this  country  and  abroad  full 
markets  for  all  that  we  can  efiBciently 
produce,  then  young  people  with  ability 
will  have  the  courage  and  confidence  to 
start  out  for  themselves,  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, to  invest  in  socially  useful  produc- 
tion which  is  going  to  be  beneficial  all 
around. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  want  to  say  that  I  highly 
endorse  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I,  too,  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  BowLBs]  for  an  extremely  con- 
structive address.  I  recall  some  10  or  12 
years  ago  buying  with  great  profit  to  my- 


self a  paperback  edition  of  the  gentle- 
man's book  "Tomorrow  Without  Pear," 
which  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. Today  the  gentleman  has  ap- 
plied to  the  problems  of  1959  and  beyond 
the  same  courageous  outlook. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
Ustening  to  various  witnesses  on  this 
year's  "economic  report,"  and  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  almost  imani- 
mously  the  outside  experts  in  economic 
and  public  affairs  called  in  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  surveying  the  situ- 
ation for  1959  feel  that  the  danger  of  in- 
flation in  1959  in  the  way  of  drastic  price 
rises  was  not  a  very  great  one.  They  also 
were  practically  unanimous  in  feeling 
that  unfortunately  the  national  ob- 
jective of  our  maximum  employment  and 
maximum  production  was  not  Ukely  to  be 
attained  in  1959.  I  should  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  views  on  an  esti- 
mate of  the  situation  as  provided  by  these 
outside  experts. 

Mr.  EOWLES.  It  seems  to  me  these 
views  are  probably  right.  We  are  now 
expanding  our  economy  at  no  more  than 
2 ',2  percent  annually.  The  average 
since  1953  has  been  well  under  2  per- 
cent. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  you  have 
to  contrast  that  among  other  things 
with  the  current  level  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  7  percent. 

In  this  connection,  the  Rockefeller  re- 
port rejectF  a  2 -percent  increase  in  ex- 
pansion; it  rejects  a  3-percent  increase 
in  expansion:  it  rejects  a  4 -percent  in- 
crease. It  insists  that  America  is  capable 
of  producing  5  percent  more  each  year 
without  inflation  and  with  a  stable 
economy.  If  we  can  key  ourselves  to  that 
kind  of  activity  and  that  kind  of  confi- 
dent thinking,  we  can  produce  infinitely 
more  than  the  Soviet  Union  can  ever 
produce.  Challenges  which  are  now  hard 
for  us,  challenges  which  now  cause  us  to 
strain,  will  then  become  vastly  easier 
to  meet. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  stress  the  re- 
cession of  the  last  year.  We  are  always 
boimd  to  miscalculate  somewhat.  Tliere 
were  plenty  of  miscalculations  last  year, 
and  we  foimd  ourselves  in  a  recession. 
I  think  that  mistaken  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  prices  by  certain  closely  con- 
trolled industries  plus  these  high  inter- 
est rates  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
but  that  is  a  question  of  controversy. 

Nevertheless,  by  allowing  ourselves  to 
sliunp  as  we  did  last  year,  and  by  taking 
so  long  to  get  out  of  it,  we  are  hterally 
throwing  away  $80  bilUon  to  $100  billion 
in  production  that  we  could  have  put  to 
good  use.  This  is  production  that  the 
free  world  desperately  needs — goods  that 
we  are  not  producing  but  should  be  pro- 
ducing, goods  that  would  give  us  all  a 
greater  degree  of  prosperity  and  also 
give  us  increased  national  security. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  say 
that  I  think  this  is  an  extremely  usef  lU 
service  that  he  has  performed.  I  am 
particularly  Impressed  by  the  manner  la 
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which  he  haa  done  it.  obvlouily  tery 
carefully  itudled.  obJecUve.  Hla  re- 
marks regarding  the  recent  reoeatlon,  Z 
think,  reflect  that  temper.  It  la.  Indeed, 
controversial  as  to  the  precise  effect  of 
the  high  Interest  rate  on  the  recession. 
Another  controversial  aspect  was  the 
failure,  I  think,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  to 
Insirt  upon  the  Implementation  of  the 
Full  Employment  Act,  which  might  very 
well  have  helped  a  great  deal,  I  shall 
preserve  tomorrow's  Record  and  reread 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  but  I  thank 
him  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  have  en- 
Joyed  this  so  much. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.in  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I.  too.  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
additional  appreciation  for  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  a  very  thoughtful  and 
very  thought-provoking  discussion.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
he  feels  that  In  the  quest  of  the  goal  to 
Increase  our  production  levels  It  might 
not  be  possible  to  have  exerted  greater 
le?.dership  in  bringing  the  problems  of 
management  and  labor  Into  closer  focus 
through  the  cooperation  or  the  setting 
up  of  machinery  which  would  enable 
management  and  labor  to  discuss  their 
problems  openly  and  frankly,  bringing 
In,  I  hope,  the  Interest  of  the  general 
public,  which  often  Is  forgotten.  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
two.  and  thus  through  that  machinery 
making  the  public  more  aware  of  the 
very  great  Impact  that  must  come  upon 
our  economy  by  any  decision  which  Is 
made,  particularly  in  any  one  large  in- 
dustry. For  Instance,  in  the  upcoming 
situation  in  the  steel  Industry,  any  deci- 
sion which  is  made  is  bound  to  affect  not 
only  the  workers  In  the  mdustry  and  the 
stockholders  and  the  management  of  the 
steel  Industry  but  everybody  else  who 
uses  the  product,  and  that  takes  in 
nearly  all  of  us.  I  am  wondering  If  the 
gentleman  would  think  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble or  proper  to  give  leadership  or  hope 
that  leadership  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  provide  that  kind  of  machinery. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  raised  a  provocative  point.  It  is  vital 
that  we  have  machinery  in  this  country 
which  can  place  the  real  facts  about 
these  fundamental  relationships  before 
the  people  of  this  country:  that  is,  the 
relationships  of  wages,  prices,  produc- 
tivity, and  profits.  Let  me  refer  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  again.  We 
took  considerable  abuse  during  the  war 
years,  some  of  it  even  from  Members  of 
this  body.  Nevertheless  we  performed 
some  useful  functions. 

One  of  them  was  this.  We  prepared 
precise  statistical  analyses  industry  by 
industry  about  what  increased  outputs 
\<ere  doing  to  the  pressure  on  prices, 
about  what  was  happening  to  wage  rates, 
about  the  whole  relationship  of  wages, 
productivity,  prices,  and  profits.  It 
seems  to  me  important  that  this  coun- 
try shoiild  again  have  some  source  which 
consumers,  farmers,  labor,  and  manage- 
ment can  all  trust  to  give  us  the  real 


facta  on  these  eruelal  eeonomlo  rtlatlon- 
■hlps. 

This  might  discourage  some  labor 
unions  from  making  inordinate  de- 
mands. But  It  would  often  assist  work- 
ing people  to  get  the  wage  mcreases  to 
which  they  are  legitimately  entitled  by 
their  increased  productivity. 

Some  people  talk  thoughtlessly  about 
the  dangers  of  higher  wages.  But  where 
would  this  coimtry  be  if  it  did  not  have 
high  wages. 

If  we  could  find  a  way  to  an  extra  $500 
into  everybody's  pay  envelope  through 
general  increases  of  output,  this  coun- 
try would  very  quickly  be  the  richer  for 
it.  Or  to  consider  what  might  happen 
to  our  economy  right  now  if  $500  were 
removed  from  each  pay  envelope.  The 
present  lingering  recession  would  have 
been  infinitely  worse. 

We  do  not  now  clearly  see  what  all  the 
relationships  are.  As  we  read  about 
them  in  the  papers,  we  are  often  reading 
positions  taken  by  one  group  or  another 
v^'liich  has  a  particular  bias.  I  certainly 
would  concur  In  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion, and  I  hope  that  perhaps  In  this 
session  of  Congress  something  can  be 
done  to  Improve  the  machinery  of  re- 
porting these  relationships. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  would  simply  add  that  In 
all  of  the  discussion  on  questions  of  con- 
troversial issues  which  will  come  before 
us  at  a  Inter  time  I  hope  we  may  re- 
member the  perspective  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  so  very  clearly  and  very  well 
given  us  today. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  own  personal  appreciation 
of  this  intelligent  analysis  of  some  of 
our  economic  problems  that  we  have 
heard  from  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut. Also  I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude, over  a  long  period  of  time,  for  the 
manner  In  which  he  has  Instructed  my 
own  thinking  on  public  questions.  I 
thmk  I  have  read  most  of  the  articles 
and  books  the  gentleman  has  authored, 
since  1940  in  any  event.  I  remember 
one  in  particular  which  he  called  "The 
New  Dimensions  of  Peace."  Here  this 
afternoon  he  has  suggested  some  of  the 
new  dimensions  of  our  economy. 

It  Is  my  own  view  that  our  success  In 
meeting  the  challenge  of  peace  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  how  effectively  we 
meet  these  economic  challenges  here  at 
home. 

In  that  connection.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  a  more  Intel- 
ligent and  imaginative  use  of  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  as  an  instrument  of  peace. 
And  I  have  suggested  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  we  ought  to  be  using  more 
imagination  in  converting  farm  sur- 
pluses, if  I  may  use  that  term.  Into  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability  and  as  a 
great  force  for  international  peace  and 
freedom. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  woiild  care 
to  comment  on  that. 


Mr.  BOWLES.  X  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  imporunt  point.  We 
have  a  tremendous  accumulated  abun- 
dance In  our  farm  economy,  and  we 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  it. 
That  is  clear.  Public  Law  480  provides 
a  framework  for  more  InteUigent  utiliza- 
tion of  this  abundance,  but  we  still  have 
a  great  deal  mere  to  learn. 

In  a  broader  world  sense,  our  food- 
abundance  situation  is  reminiscent  of 
1932  or  1933,  when  we  had  16  million 
unemployed,  many  of  whom  were  not 
getting  enough  to  eat.  Pood  was  spoil- 
tog  In  our  grocery  stores  and  In  the  hands 
of  distributors.  Yet  we  were  told  that 
hungry  people  could  not  eat  the  spoil- 
ing food  because  so-called  iron  laws  of 
economics  stood  In  the  way. 

Gradually  we  caught  a  vision  of  how 
very  wrongheaded  we  were.  We  realised 
that  this  dilemma  was  morally  wronff, 
economically  wrong,  and  socially  wrong. 

So  we  proceeded  to  bring  the  himgry 
people  together  with  the  food  that  might 
have  spoiled.  As  a  result,  the  country 
took  hope  again.  It  grew  and  expanded, 
workers  got  jobs,  the  farmers  did  better, 
and  people  ate  properly. 

In  a  way,  we  are  now  in  a  similar 
situation,  with  our  tremendous  capacity 
to  grow  food  in  an  Ill-fed  world.  Almost 
every  nation  In  the  world  envies  us  for 
this  capacity.  What  would  the  Sovle*. 
Union  be  doing  at  home,  and  \n  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  If  they  had 
our  capacity?  They  would  be  using  it 
ingeniously  to  bolster  the  homefront 
and  to  undermine  our  position  elsewhere 
politically  and  m  every  other  way. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  in  groping 
for  answers  to  that  question.  But  obvi- 
ously we  have  not  found  all  the  answers, 
by  a  long  shot.  We  have  much  further 
to  go. 

In  a  sense  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  arc  .«!tandlng  today  where  we  stood  In 
1931.  We  are  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  gigantic  problems  stretched  out  be- 
fore us.  We  realize  we  do  not  have  clear 
answers  to  them.  We  are  In  disagree- 
ment about  what  Is  to  be  done,  and  be- 
cause we  are  In  disagreement,  we  often 
find  one  group  set  against  anotlier  group 
in  a  most  destructive  way. 

But  m  1931,  when  everything  looked 
so  grim  and  bleak,  we  were  also  on  the 
edge  of  a  great  surge  of  vitality,  of  great 
creativeness,  of  great  forward  strides. 

I  like  to  feel  that  we  may  be  on  the 
edge  of  a  similar  period  today,  and  that 
we  will  soon  again  face  up  to  the  new 
techniques  and  methods  and  Ideas  that 
will  be  required  of  us.  that  we  will  soon 
again  learn  how  to  bring  the  infinite 
capacity  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  system  to  bear  on  the 
enormous  challenges  of  today's  world. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  on  the  lead 
he  has  personally  taken  on  this  vital 
question  of  tummg  our  great  food  ca- 
pacity to  effective  use. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  wonder  If  I  may  ask  him  further 
if  he  was  not  in  India  at  the  time  some 
wheat  shipments  were  made  from  the 
United  States  that  were  very  helpful  In 
meeting  the  problems  that  existed  there. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  The  gentleman  Is  quite 
right.    The  wheat  shipments  to  India 


in  10B1  and  1»6S  helped  sav*  India 
from  a  famme.  That  wheat  gave  India 
Its  chance  to  begin  to  get  up  off  Its  ba<dc. 
If  we  had  not  sent  the  wheat  when  we 
did.  India  by  now  would  be  facing 
greater  problems  than  she  does  today. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  answers  to  this 
question  of  world  food  distribution  lie  In 
a  world  food  bank  or  in  some  similar 
new  mechanisms  or  new  techniques. 
But  clearly  as  to  other  questions  we  shall 
have  to  find  better  and  deeper  answers 
than  we  have  today. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  such  answers. 
I  only  know  that  answers  are  urgently 
required,  and  that  we  should  Join  hands 
across  the  aisle  of  this  House  to  try  to 
find  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  was  very  much 
Interested  In  the  suggestion  the  gentle- 
man made  In  regard  to  the  world  food 
bank,  and  also  as  to  this  whole  problem 
of  utllizmg  our  food  surpluses  which  are 
stacking  up  In  our  warehouses  to  the 
tune  of  many  billions  of  dollars.  As  a 
general  prmclple,  would  the  gentleman 
think  that  in  extending  these  food  sur- 
pluses to  these  starving  nations  they 
should  be  extended  on  some  type  of  long- 
range  financial  loan  basis  rather  than  on 
a  free  grant  basis? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  a  good  point  in  connection  with  our 
so-called  food  surpluses.  By  the  way,  I 
wish  we  could  find  a  better  word  tlian 
"surplus."  People  who  are  hungry  over- 
seas are  mighty  ccnfiLscd  wlien  we  talk 
about  our  food  "surpluses"  as  something 
unwanted  that  we  would  like  to  sweep 
out  of  the  way. 

But  I  do  think  It  Is  wise  to  accept  local 
currencies  and  to  plow  those  currencies 
back  into  efficient  use  in  those  countries 
to  help  their  economies  and  to  help  our 
own  programs  \n  tliose  countries.  I 
know  It  Is  more  acceptable  to  people  In 
the  recipient  coimtrios  if  we  can  keep 
agrlcultiu-al  agreements  on  that  basis. 

Of  course,  what  happens  to  the::e  cur- 
rencies over  the  years,  as  we  accumulate 
more  and  more  of  tliem.  is  another  ques- 
tion to  which  we  do  not  have  adequate 
answers.  Here  is  another  new  area  that 
deserves  a  lot  of  study. 

We  are  moving  increasingly  into  un- 
known fields.  But  I  think  loans  for  re- 
payment In  local  currencies  are  by  all 
odds  the  best  arrangements  we  have  so 
far  in  the  agricultural  field. 

I  might  add  this:  When  you  put  a 
certain  amount  of  wheat  mto  an  unde- 
)  veloped  country  where  people  are  out  of 
work.  In  a  sense  you  turn  that  wheat 
into  development  capital.  If  you  need 
to  dig  more  Irrigation  ditches,  and  you 
take  a  million  people  who  are  not  em- 
ployed to  dig  those  irrigation  ditches, 
and  you  make  wheat  and  cotton  cloth 
available,  and  give  them  even  a  meager 
wage  with  which  to  buy  that  wheat  and 
cloth,  you  end  up  by  creating  a  whole 
new  irrigation  system. 

You  have  in  fact  ti-ansformed  wheat 
into  capital. 


I  am  confidant  that  in  the  coming 
Tears,  we  will  learn  much  more  about 
how  we  can  turn  the  great  farm  Abun- 
dance of  this  country  Into  many  of  the 
capital  improvements  that  are  so  des- 
perately needed  by  the  underdeveloped 
contments.  which  may  play  such  a  deci- 
sive role  in  tomorrow's  world. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  GathingsI  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  has  been  carrying  accounts  in  the 
last  day  or  two  about  Individuals  and 
firms  who  have  participated  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
grams. Among  these  participants  were 
some  from  my  State  and  district  that 
I  am  privileged  to  serve.  Por  example, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  firm  known  as  J.  Q. 
Adams  &  Son,  of  Hughes.  Ark.,  had  ob- 
tained a  CCC  loan  in  the  amcunt  of 
$420,343.70.  The  nev.s  items  leave  the 
Impression  that  the  Adams  firm  had  ob- 
tained a  subsidy  from  the  CCC,  or  from 
the  US.  Government,  of  over  $400,000. 
That  is  a  mi.sapprehension  that  ought 
to  be  clarified.  I  would  like  to  pressnt 
some  fads  with  respect  to  these  trans- 
actions. I  have  here  a  telegram  which 
was  Just  received  by  me  from  Greenwood, 
Miss.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  the  Arlams 
firm  dealt  through  the  Staple  Cotton  Co- 
operative Association,  of  that  city  since 
It  was  a  member  of  that  marketing 
organization.  It  Is  directed  to  me  under 
date  of  February  26 : 

In  regard  to  the  recent  itatements  that 
major  beneflta  under  the  Government  price- 
■urpsrt  procram  have  gone  to  the  very  large 
ccrporate  operations,  I  give  ycu  below  the 
following  InTormation: 

On  cotton  pledged  for  the  loan  and  with- 
drawn with  dcllar  amounts  Involved  on  the 
1057-53  operation*  of  J.  O.  Adam*  ft  Son, 
Bushes.  Ark.: 

Total  balM  pledged  to  the  loan,  8,024; 
groas  amcunt  t4a  J.3  ;3.70. 

Total  bales  withdrawn  from  the  loan— of 
the  3  024  put  in— a.70fl. 

Tlie  amount  comea  to  the  sum  of  $380,- 
131.01. 

The  Intereet  paid  by  J.  O,  Adami  ft  Son 
with  reapcct  to  that  cotton  waa  12,871.82. 
The  toul  left  in  the  loan  waa  818  balea. 

So  almost  00  percent  of  the  cotton  had 
been  withdrawn  by  Adams  It  Son  and 
sold.  Adams  L  Son  paid  the  carrying 
charges  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the 
transactions.  So  there  was  no  subsidy 
and  could  not  be  unless  some  of  this 
cotton,  after  title  passed  to  CCC  was 
subsequently  sold  by  the  Government 
for  less  than  it  cost  the  agency. 

The  remalnmg  318  bales  of  cotton  are 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  Adams  and 
If  Adams  wants  to  sell  that  cotton  it 
could  withdraw  the  balance  of  318  bales 
before  the  takeover  date  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  this  House  with  respect  to  all 
phases  of  the  cotton  program  as  well  as 


with  retard  to  any  farm  problem.  He  is 
an  (Outstanding  farmer,  merchant  and 
businessman  who  is  doing  a  superb  Job 
for  his  people  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  saw  that 
article.  It  merely  sets  out  the  amount 
of  the  load.  For  Instance,  about  5  years 
ago  I  had  something  over  11,000  bales 
of  cotton  m  my  warehouses  m  south 
Georgia  that  belonged  to  the  farmers. 
Today  I  do  not  have  three  or  four  hun- 
dred bales.  All  of  that  cotton  has  been* 
pulled  out  of  the  warehouse.  Not  only 
the  mterest  has  been  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  all  the  warehouse  charges 
have  been  met.  They  are  all  bonded 
warehouse  receipts  and  in  order  to  get 
a  loan  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, your  warehouse  has  to  be  a 
bonded  warehouse.  You  can  take  that 
receipt  to  any  bank  if  you  want  to  and 
borrow  money  on  It.  In  the  case  cf 
Adams,  they  would  have  owed  the  bank 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  when  they  sold 
the  cotton  they  paid  It  back.  There  is 
no  subsidy  whatever. 

Now  to  be  fair  about  this  subsidy,  the 
farmer  has  12  months.  He  puts  his  cot- 
ton in  the  warehou'e  and  he  has  12 
months  In  which  to  redeem  It.  He  has 
until  June  30  the  following  year.  If  the 
fanner  has  not  taken  It  out  and  sold  it, 
then  the  Government  takes  It  over  and 
sells  It.  Of  course  any  price  below  the 
lean  would  be  a  subsidy,  but  In  tlie  case 
of  cotton  It  Is  very,  very  small. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  is  a  8torab!e 
commodity.  The  cotton  is  there  ready 
for  shipment. 

Mr.  PILCHER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  PxLCHER].  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Ccmmodlty  Credit  Corporation  program 
on  cotton,  as  well  as  on<these  other  stor- 
able  commodities,  is  a  program  that 
means  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  that 
commodity.  It  goes  into  that  lean  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season.  The  farmer 
puts  It  in  there  during  September,  Octo- 
b:r,  and  November,  and  he  withdraws  It 
from  the  loan  during  the  lax  season, 
January,  February,  or  March.  So  it  is 
a  great  protection  to  the  little  farmer  as 
well  as  to  the  big  farmer,  because  the  big 
farmer  takes  advantage  of  it  since  he 
withdraws  it  from  circulation,  and  there- 
fore it  stabilizes  the  price  at  a  time  when 
the  crop  Is  moving  at  harvesttlme. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another 
operation.  The  Miller  Lumber  Co.,  at 
Marianna,  Ark.,  is  alleged  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  the  extent  of  $319,000.  This 
farming  operation  placed  seme  1,575 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  CCC  program  for 
the  purpose  of  orderly  marketing  cf  the 
commodity  at  a  more  propitious  time. 
Of  this  amount,  all  but  one  bale  was  re- 
deemed through  payment  of  interest  and 
carrying  charges,  and  sold  out  of  the 
loan.  There  was  only  one  bale  left  of 
the  Miller  Lumber  Co.  cotton  according 
to  the  mf ormation  furnished  by  this  firm. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  situation  that 
exists  with  regard  to  the  Producers  Rice 
Mill,  at  Stuttgart.  Ark.  That  happens 
to  be  m   the   district   represented  by 
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the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
NoRRELL],  but  I  wanted  to  bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
Producers  Rice  Mill,  Inc.,  was  in 
the  program  for  $1,460,902.11.  That 
is  a  farmer-owned  cooperative  es- 
taJblished  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and 
muling  rice  of  the  members  of  the 
cooperative.  There  are  about  400  rice 
farmers  who  are  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation. That  is  not  one  firm.  Four 
hundred  farmers  participated  since  they 
produced  the  rice  and  those  farmers 
find  it  more  economical  to  deliver  their 
rice  to  the  mill  for  handling  and  to  store 
the  rice  at  the  mill,  rather  than  take  it 
back  for  storage  on  the  farm.  This  rice, 
delivered  by  some  400  growers,  is  placed 
in  the  loan  for  orderly  marketing.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Alderson,  general  manager  of  the 
cooperative,  states  that  all  but  about  30 
percent  of  this  rice  has  been  sold  out  of 
the  loan,  with  payment  of  interest  and 
carrying  charges  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  an  evil  to  own  a  large 
farm  in  this  country?  It  would  be  just 
as  well  that  we  would  argue  that  only  an " 
industry  which  employs  50  or  100  people 
could  get  the  benefit  of  the  restrictions 
on  imports.  If  a  factory  employs  a 
larger  number  of  workers  it  would  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to 
the  smaller  plant.  A  large  farm  is  an 
aggregation  of  small  farms  when  we  use 
the  share  crop  system,  which  is  done  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  country.  Each  such 
small  farmer  works  by  contract.  Now, 
the  theory  that  a  person  who  has  his 
money  invested  in  land  and  applies  his 
talents  and  hard  work  should  be  denied 
equal  opportunities  with  that  of  others 
Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  principles, 
aims,  and  objects  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. All  persons  should  be  treated  alike 
and  none  given  any  special  advantage 
over  the  other.  To  do  otherwise  would 
amount  to  unjust  discrimination. 

It  may  be  confusing  to  some  as  to  why 
growers  would  place  their  cotton,  rice, 
or  other  basic  commodities  in  the  loan 
and  then  redeem  it  at  a  later  date.  They 
do  this  because  Congress  devised  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  providing  orderly  mar- 
keting of  farm  commodities  and  to  pre- 
vent farmers  from  being  at  the  mercy  of 
a  market  glutted  at  harvesttime  by  the 
full  year's  production.  Indeed,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  carries  this  statement  as  to 
the  declaration  of  policy : 

8ec  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  •  •  •  to  assist  in  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
consumption  and  foreign  export;  and  to 
regulate  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  an  orderly,  ade- 
quate, and  balanced  flow  of  such  commodities 
In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  through 
storage  of  reserve  supplies,  loans,  marketing 
quotas,  aeelstlng  farmers  to  obtain,  Insofar 
as  practicable,  parity  prices  for  such  com- 
modltlM  and  parity  of  Income. 

Back  In  1956  when  this  same  type  of 
propaganda  was  used  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
credit our  agricultural  population,  the 
following  chart  was  placed  In  the  Con- 
ORKssioNAL  RicoRD  to  lllustrtte  how  this 
loan  and  redemption  program  operated 
in  one  Imtance.    From  this  outline  the 


orderly  marketing  operations  of  one 
grower  is  shown  and  It  indicates  that  had 
no  such  program  been  available  all  of 
this  cotton  would  have  been  thrown  into 
the  market  at  harvesttime  and  would 
have  resulted  in  distress  sales  by  the 
grower  and  his  neighbors  while  the  price 
of  cotton  would  have  been  beaten  down. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  program — to 
insure  an  orderly  flow  of  cotton  and 
other  farm  commodities  to  markfet  to  in- 


sure the  stability  of  a  fair  price  to  the 
grower  and  an  adequate  supply  to  the 
consumer. 

See  from  the  following  statistics  how 
one  cottongrower  utilized  this  loan  and 
redemption  program  and  note  the  re- 
sults— of  a  total  of  $1,292,473.25  worth  of 
cotton  placed  in  the  loan,  the  prower  re- 
deemed all  but  68  bales,  repaying  to  the 
Government  $1,261,972.04  plus  $16,368.39 
interest. 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELLS     CANYON     OF     THE     SNAKE 
RIVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Middle  Snake  River  is  about  to  be 
plunged  into  further  controversy  by 
pending  private  power  company  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  build  another  dam, 
probably  at  the  Mountain  Sheep  site. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  filing  because  in  my 
opinion  it  is  against  the  public  interest. 

The  situation  is  this.  The  stretch  of 
the  Snake  River  which  forms  the  com- 
mon boundary  between  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon is  known  as  the  Hells  Canyon  of  the 
Snake  River.  It  is  the  deepest  canyon 
on  the  North  American  Continent,  deeper 
even  than  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  upper  or  southern  half  of  this 
stretch  of  canyon  was  proposed  by  both 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  the  site  of  the 
91 -mile  long  Hells  Canyon  Dam  reser- 
voir. 

The  lower  or  northern  half  of  this 
stretch  of  canyon  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  de- 
velopment by  means  of  the  64-mlle  Nez 
Perce  Dam  reservoir. 

As  outlined  in  its  308  report  in  1948, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  proposed  that 
the  Nez  Perce  Dam  be  about  616  feet  high 
and  have  %  usable  flood  control  and  hy- 
droelectric power  storage  of  4,800,000 
acre-feet.    The  power  Initallatlon  waa 


proposed  for  almost  2  million  kilowatts 
and  this  figure  has  since  been  increased 
to  almost  2 '2  million  kilowatts — or  more 
than  the  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  more  than  the  capacity  of  the  Kui- 
byshev Dam  in  Ru;5sia  which  is  today  the 
largest  hydroelectric  dam  in  the  world. 

The  two  proposed  dams,  the  Nez 
Perce  and,  64  miles  upstream,  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam.  would  have  been  similar  to 
having  two  Hoover  Dams  in  the  same 
long  canyon  in  stairway  fashion. 

The  downstream  project,  the  Nez 
Perce  Dam,  would  have  a  tremendous 
additional  advantage  because  it  would 
dam  two  rivers  for  the  price  of  one  dam. 
In  addition  to  the  64-mile-long  reservoir 
up  the  Snake  River,  the  Nez  Perce  I>am 
would  also  back  water  up  the  famous 
Salmon  River,  a  distance  of  63  miles. 
The  Nez  Perce  Dam  would  be  located 
2'/2  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Salmon  River  and  the  Snake  River. 

The  opportunity  to  dam  two  rivers 
with  one  dam  is  rare.  TVA's  Norris 
Dam  stores  water  on  both  the  Clinch 
and  the  Powell  Rivers.  Shasta  Dam  in 
California  dams  the  Sacramento,  the 
McCloud.  and  the  Pit  Rivers. 

Because  of  the  involvement  of  the 
Salmon  River,  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  has  a 
fish  problem,  as  almost  a  third  of  the 
great  salmon  runs  of  the  Columbia 
River  go  up  the  Salmon  River  for  spawn- 
ing. This  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  installation  of  fish  ladders  in  the 
downstream  dams  such  as  the  Bonneville 
Dam.  the  Dalles  Dam,  and  the  McNary 
Dam.  The  highest  hydraulic  lift  of 
these  flsh  ladders  will  be  about  100  feet 
in  the  case  of  the  Ice  Harbor  Dam  which 
Is  now  under  construction. 

In  our  present  experience,  thla  Is  the 
limit  In  the  height  of  flsh  ladders.  We 
started  with  60  feet  at  Bonneville  Dam. 
then  80  feet  at  McNary  Dam  and  we 
have  full  confldence  In  the  100 -foot 
ladder. 
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We  have  no  experience  with  ladders 
for  600-foot  dams.  However,  much  re- 
search is  in  progress  and  there  are  many 
hopeful  signs  of  solution.  In  fact  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  approved 
the  so-called  skimmer  device  for  use  at 
the  Brownlee  Dam  and  the  Pelton  Dam. 
both  of  which  are  in  my  congressional 
district. 

In  my  opinion,  a  private  flling,  prior 
to  the  hearings  scheduled  by  the  Army's 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors on  the  308  review  report  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  tributaries,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
Tbese  hearings  will  take  place  in  Port- 
land. Oreg. ;  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Missoula, 
Mont.;  and  in  Wasliington,  D.C..  the 
second  week  of  March. 

The  critical  issue  at  these  hearings  will 
be  on  whether  the  corps  should  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  building  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Dam  as  proposed  in  1948  or 
two  alternative  proje<!ts.  The  alterna- 
tives are  the  construction,  at  this  time, 
of  the  high  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  on 
the  Snake  River  and,  later,  the  con- 
struction of  the  lower  Canyon  Dam  on 
the  Salmon  River  when  the  fish  passage 
problem  is  solved. 

However,  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  would 
cost  at  least  $150  million  less,  produce 
more  effective  flood  control  and  provide 
more  power  at  a  lower  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  In  short,  the  Nez  Perce  Dam 
would  provide  for  full,  comprehensive 
development  on  a  truly  multiple-purpose 
basis.  The  ultimate  construction  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Dam  should  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

-The  chief  argument  In  favor  of  the 
high  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  is  that  it 
can  be  built  now  without  waiting  for  the 
solution  of  the  flsh  problem  on  the  Sal- 
mon River.  My  ansver  to  this  argu- 
ment is  that  we  have  taken  quite  a  few 
million  years  to  carve  this  superb  can- 
yon. We  have  foregone  the  benefits  of 
its  waterpower  and  upstream  storage 
potential  all  these  years.  It  will  not 
break  us  to  wait  a  few  more  years. 

I  am  confident  that  the  flsh-passage 
problem  is  on  Its  way  to  solution.  This 
confidence  warrants  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  place  this  strei^h  of  river  under 
the  status  of  a  reservation  until  we  can 
have  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  on  the  fish 
solution. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  Immediate 
authorization  and  construction  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Dam.  I  would  favor  its  con- 
ditional authorization — conditional  on 
the  solution  of  the  fish>passage  problem. 

Support  for  this  project  has  been 
widespread.  Earlier  this  month,  Wash- 
ington was  host  to  over  7,000  people  at- 
tending the  annual  membership  meeting 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association.  This  meeting  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to 
authorize  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  contingent 
upon  the  solution  of  the  flsh-passage 
problem. 

Another  event  earlier  this  month  was 
the  action  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee  at  Boise.  Idaho,  on 
February  11  in  adopting  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  flsherxes  subcommittee 
calling  for  a  speedup  in  flsheries  re- 
search.   I  am  proud  to  say  Uiat  the 


chairman  of  the  CBIAC  fisheries  sub- 
committee is  the  Honorable  Albert  Day, 
director  of  flsheries.  State  of  Oregon. 

We  in  Oregon  are  proud  of  Al  Day 
because  he  has  shown  constructive  lead- 
ership, patience,  and  initiative  m  deal- 
ing with  the  difficult  problems  which 
have  too  often  taken  the  form  of  a  fish 
versus  power  controversy.  For  example, 
some  years  ago  it  was  Al  Day  who  had 
the  foresight  to  say  that  100-foot  fish 
ladders  in  the  proposed  Ice  Harbor  Dam 
would  be  feasible  and  thereby  facilitated 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  this  proj- 
ect. 

Another  good  sign  Is  the  recent  prog- 
ress in  what  is  called  fish  farming.  The 
Japanese  have  long  had  great  success 
in  raising  salmon  by  means  of  artificial 
spavtTiing  beds  in  contrast  to  our  hatch- 
ery methods.  The  Japanese  method  is 
much  cheaper,  produces  more  fish  and 
reduces  tiie  risk  of  disease.  Fish  farm- 
ing is  just  getting  started  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  British  Columbia.  A 
few  more  years  of  experimentation  are 
needed  to  provide  assurance  that  the 
fish  farming  metliod  will  supercede  the 
conventional  hatchery. 

Here  again  more  research  Is  needed. 
The  CBIAC  fisheries  subcommittee  pro- 
gram of  fisheries  research  at  a  cost  of 
$700,000  for  the  next  year  is  worthy 
of  our  support.  The  5-year  cost  will  be 
a  little  over  $3  million. 

A  final  considciation  favoring  a  res- 
ervation of  the  Nez  Perce  reach  of  the 
Snake  River  pending  solution  of  the 
fish  problem  is  the  matter  of  the  Asotin 
Dam.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  just 
recommended  tiae  Asotin  Dam  as  the 
uppermost  of  the  navigation  projects  on 
the  Snake  River  to  make  navigation  pos- 
sible to  the  lime  deposits  at  Lime  Point. 
The  Asotin  Dam  v.ill  provide  slack  water 
navigation  to  the  Nez  Perce  damsile. 
Such  navigation  will  make  unnecessary 
the  construction  of  a  $15  million  rail- 
road to  the  Nez  Perce  site.  A  reasonable 
waiting  period  will  thus  permit  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  the  Nez  Perce  Dam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  crnciderations 
warrant  attention  by  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  appropriate  action.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  Idly 
sit  by,  thus  making  it  necessary  for  the 
general  public  to  spend  untold  thousands 
of  dollars  in  order  to  convince  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  of  the  need  to 
protect  natmtil  resources. 

The  Snake  River  belongs  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  should  be  developed  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  insure  full  utilization. 

Unfortunately,  the  Corps  cf  Engi- 
neers m  its  308  review  report  is  grad- 
ually vacillating  its  way  from  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  toward 
approval  of  the  private  utility  point  of 
view.  Apparently  this  inclination  was  a 
last  minute  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  because  this  recently 
Issued  five-volume  report  contains  a 
two-dam  recommendation  in  the  front 
of  the  report,  but  someone  forgot  to 
change  the  appendix  which  clearly 
shows  the  superiority  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Dam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  situation  de- 
Telops,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  adopt  a  resolution  to  place 
this  reach  of  the  Snake  River  in  the 


status  of  a  temporary  reservation,  and 
during  such  a  reservation  period  that 
we  pursue  the  fisheries  research  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  flsheries 
experts. 

STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  A 
JOINT  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.RooiNol 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  two 
sections  of  the  Legislative  R:organiza- 
tion  Act  of  1946  in  a  way  that  uill  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  procedures  and 
stfiff  for  improved  evaluation  of  the  fls- 
cal  requirements  of  Federal  executive 
agencies. 

The  first  of  the  amendm^'nts  creates 
an  effective  Joint  Budget  Committee,  to 
replace  the  long-abandoned  Legislative 
Budget  Committee.  The  earlier  commit- 
tcD,  established  by  the  Reorganization 
Act,  never  was  practical.  It  was  anoma- 
lous in  principle,  because  its  was  re- 
quired to  prejudge  in  a  matter  of  days 
the  results  of  the  detailed  studies 
which  Appropriations  Committees  make 
throughout  most  of  each  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  mistaken  in  principle  also 
because  the  committee  membership  in- 
cluded both  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  the  Tax  Committees,  yet  was 
required  to  establish  targets  for  appro- 
priations action  alone. 

My  bin  establishes  from  the  m^nber- 
ship  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
alone  a  small  committee  on  the  budget. 
The  organization,  staff  and  duties  of 
the  committee  insure  that  it  will  be  ac- 
tive, that  it  will  be  concerned  with  func- 
tirns  that  are  both  feasible  and  neces- 
sary for  adequate  consideration  of  the 
bud7et,  and  that  the  information  and 
counsel  which  it  supplies  will  contrib- 
ute effectively  to  economy  and  efficiency 
of  government. 

The  Joint  Budget  Committee  will  be  an 
active  committee  because  it  is  limited  m 
size  to  18  members  drawn  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  Nine  of  the 
members  will  come  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  seven  will 
come  from  the  Senate  committee.  The 
number  is  sufficiently  small  that  sessions 
can  be  arranged  without  disrupting  the 
Congress.  And  the  slight  numerical  ad- 
vantage of  the  House  Members  insures 
that  the  committee  will  reach  decisions. 
Similarity  of  Interest  and  purpose  can 
be  expected  in  a  committee  composed 
entirely  of  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  with  the  result  that  all 
participate  actively  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
duties  assigned  the  committee.  The 
duties  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  ex- 
tend throughout  the  session  of  Congress. 
They  are  not  limited  to  a  few  days  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  The  commit- 
tee therefore  would  be  effective  at  all 
periods  during  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lation. Since  the  membership  are  all 
from  the   Appropriations   Committees, 
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there  would  be  no  loss  of  position  or  au- 
thority for  the  members  of  those  com- 
mittees. The  information  obtained  by 
the  Joint  Budget  Committee  is  certain  to 
affect  appropriations  legislation,  because 
the  members  of  the  joint  committee 
which  reports  the  information  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  writes  the  legislation.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  will  have  worked 
together  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  budget,  rather  than 
waiting  until  bills  have  come  to  con- 
ference and  consequently  fewer  disagree- 
ments should  arise  from  the  detailed 
examination  of  budget  estimates  in  each 
House. 

The  Joint  Budget  Committee  is  con- 
cerned first  of  all,  but  not  exclusively,  to 
examine  information  relative  to  agency 
budgets,  and  to  provide  for  Appropria- 
tions Committee  use  information  which 
will  be  adequate  in  considering  agency 
budgets.  Consistently  with  this  purpose, 
the  staff  of  the  joint  committee  will  be 
assigned  to  attend  hearings  held  by  sub- 
committees, to  examine  agency  books 
for  the  joint  committee,  and  to  counsel 
the  Appropriations  Committees. 

The  joint  budget  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  relate  appropriations  to  the 
whole  problem  of  fiscal  requirements  and 
the  legislation  which  creates  programs 
for  which  money  must  be  appropriated. 
The  joint  committee  is  required  to  con- 
sider information  supplied  in  the  Presi- 
dent's reports  on  the  economy,  and  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation.  It  will  consider 
Treasury  and  other  information  about 
revenues.  It  also  has  the  duty,  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  fitting  appro- 
priations and  other  legislation  into  an 
effective  pattern,  of  reporting  to  other 
committees  any  information  it  develops 
relating  to  deviations  from  basic  legisla- 
tive authorization,  inconsistencies  be- 
tween appropriations  and  basic  legisla- 
tive authorization,  and  cutbacks  in 
authoriz3d  programs  which  require  ap- 
propriations. 

The  joint  committee  will  consider  rev- 
enue estimates,  but  revenues  are  not 
made  the  guide  to  its  deliberations.  It 
is  instead  to  direct  its  attention,  and  its 
reports  to  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees, toward  ascertaining  how  to  bring 
appropriations  to  the  minimum  amounts 
which  will  provide  for  the  requirements 
of  Government  operations  and  the  na- 
tional security.  Consistently  with  the 
goal  of  supporting  Government  opera- 
tions and  the  national  security,  the  joint 
budget  committee  will  recommend  legis- 
lation to  increase  efiBciency  and  economy 
in  Government. 

The  second  section  of  the  proposed 
bill  requires  the  development  of  infor- 
mation which  will  make  possible  the 
appraisal  of  programs  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  ultimate  budgetary  re- 
quirements. It  requires  that  the  budget 
document  include  'a  special  analysis 
showing  the  ultimate  full  costs  of  all 
active  long-term  construction  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  Grant-in-aid 
programs  are  to  be  Included  in  this 
analysis.  Further,  reports  on  legisla- 
tion which  authorize  appropriations  are 


required  to  include  estimates  of  th^ 
probable  cost  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed legislation  over  the  first  5-year 
period  of  its  operation. 

The  reason  for  requiring  the  develop- 
ment and  presentation  of  such  informa- 
tion is  that  the  major  changes  in  require- 
ments for  appropriation  and  expenditure 
of  public  funds  is  not  increases  or  reduc- 
tions in  amounts  for  established  activi- 
ties— Increases  or  reductions  required 
only  for  economy  and  efficiency — but 
major  changes  derived  from  the  develop- 
ment of  new  Federal  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Action  on  appropriations  can  be 
enlightened  and  reasonable  only  if  the 
committees  and  the  Congress  havd 
knowledge  of  the  future  costs  for  which 
the  Government  is  being  obligated.  wh?n 
programs  are  authorized  and  the  first 
appropriations  are  made. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Joint  com- 
mittee employ  a  professional  staff,  but 
leaves  to  the  wisdom  of  the  committee 
the  determination  of  the  size  of  that 
staff. 

The  bill  provides  for  close  cooperation 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the 
joint  committee  and  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  consequently  it 
do?s  not  imply  that  the  Congress  will 
attempt  to  make  itself  independent  in 
budgetary  matters  from  the  executive 
departments.  That  is  to  say,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  last  37  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  executive  budget  will  not  be 
discarded.  There  is  no  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  prebudget  conditions  in  this  bill. 


WATER  RESEARCH 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixon  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
now  a  widespread  recognition  that  in- 
sufficient usable  water  could  become  a 
major  bottleneck  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  great  Nation.  Consequently, 
the  Congress  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prepare  a  study  of  future 
water  research  needs.  The  results  of  this 
study  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  1. 

Now  is  a  time  of  keen  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  in  following 
through  with  a  well  conceived  plan  and 
program  of  expanding  water  research 
activity.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
choose  to  establish  several  minimum  size 
regional  laboratories  rather  than  a  single 
superwater  laboratory. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows: 
First,  a  single  super  lab  would  prove 
more  costly  to  construct  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities  at  several 
key  locations.  Second,  the  operation  of 
a  single  super  lab  would  duplicate  the 
work  already  being  done  at  many  exist- 
ing facilities.  Third,  by  establishing  sev- 
eral minimum  size  marginal  laboratories 
research  can  be  divided  among  them  so 
as  to  fit  local  needs  and  grassroot  senti- 
ment.   Fourth,  by  establishment  of  sev- 


eral labs  most  if  not  all  of  them  could 
be  located  at  land-grant  colleges  where 
they  could  help  train  new  scientists  by 
becoming  integrated  into  graduate  study 
programs  of  the  colleges. 

It  is  especially  urgent  that  at  least 
one  of  these  new  labs  be  a  hydraulic  en- 
gineering laboratory.  Most  of  the  water 
research  which  is  done  has  been  ccn- 
cerned  with  the  interaction  between  soil 
and  water.  However,  the  engineering 
aspects  of  the  physical  control  of  water 
has  long  been  neglected,  yet,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  engineering  aspects  where 
we  make  tlie  major  expenditures  for 
water  development.  For  example,  we 
do  net  even  have  a  simple  device  to  meas- 
ure the  water  received  by  each  irrigation 
user.  The  invention  of  such  a  device 
would  be  a  great  stride  toward  tiie 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  water. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  for  the 
e-tablishment  of  a  regional  water  labora- 
tory at  Utah  State  University  because  it 
is  unquestionably  the  best  location  for  a 
laboratory  doing  basic  research  in  the 
engineering  aspects  of  the  physical  con- 
trol of  water. 

The  following  is  a  brief  .summary  of 
tanrjible  evidences  why  the  Wet  and  the 
Nation  would  be  bencflied  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Utah  State  University  for  this 
hydraulic  laboratory: 

First.  Utah  State  already  has  a  dam 
and  reservoir  with  facilities  valued  at 
$500,000  at  least.  The  site  is  unnaral- 
lelled  at  other  land-grant  universities  in 
the  17  reclamation  States  becau«^e  of  the 
firm  discharge,  storage  capacity,  and 
re3:ulatlon,  the  stable  and  ample  flow  of 
high  quality  water  from  the  Logan  River, 
and  the  lack  of  pumpage  expense.  De- 
veloping of  a  comparable  storage  reser- 
voir for  regulating  flow  would  cost  in  the 
millions  of  dollars  even  at  the  most 
favorable  sites  at  other  locations. 

Second.  Utah  State  University  has 
produced  more  advanced  degrees  in  the 
fleld  of  water  than  any  other  university 
in  the  reclamation  West  over  the  past  15 
years.  U3U  has  a  qualified  staff,  library 
facilities,  and  has  lon^  led  in  research  on 
water  problems  of  the  irrigated  West 

Third.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice of  USDA  has  chosen  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity as  the  training  center  for  officials 
from  foreign  countries  responsible  for 
irrigation  a<jriculture.  More  than  200 
have  participated  in  approximately  the 
past  5  years. 

Fourth.  Utah  Is  near  the  center  of  the 
17  reclamation  States  and  near  the  cen- 
ter of  reclamation  activity  and  has  repre- 
sentative agricultural  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. Utah  State  would  be  conven- 
iently located  for  assistance  with  difficult 
hydraulic  engineering  problems  antici- 
pated with  the  Colorado  storage  project. 
the  largest  single  reclamation  program 
ever  authorized  by  Congress. 

Fifth.  Water  engineering  and  fluid 
mechanics  are  important  to  national 
security,  and  designation  of  Utah  State 
would  conform  to  the  policy  of  dispersal. 

Sixth.  Utah  State  has  a  very  qualified 
engineering  staff,  including  Dean  D.  P. 
Peterson,  Jr.,  of  the  college  of  engineer- 
ing, who  has  had  extensive  experience 
with  water  research  at  the  world  famous 
Port  Collins  Water  Laboratory  in  Colo- 
rado. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Oathincs.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ullman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  for  1  hour,  on 
Thursday,  March  5. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  10  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. March  5. 

Mr.  Written,  for  30  minutes,  March  3. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  20  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jackson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  i 

Mr.  Dague.  ' 

Mr.  Harris  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACx)  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  BoGGS  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACx)  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mrs.  KxLLT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Metcalf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Kentucky)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, the  following  Members  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks : 

Mr.  Pelly  and  to  mclude  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  17  mmutes  p.m.) 
the  House,  pursuant  to  its  previous  order, 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  March  2,  1959, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

628.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
69th  National  Ck)nventlon  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
New  York,  NY.,  August  17-22.  1958.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress  (H. 
Doc.  No.  84);  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Armed 
Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

•626.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
commandant  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's School  to  award  appropriate  degrees 
and  credits";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


627.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purx>ose8";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

628.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Ssrvices  Administration,  relative  to  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  df  66,000 
pounds  of  pyre  thrum  (20  percent)  extract 
now  held  In  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

629.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  further  amend 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act":  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  third  annual  re- 
port on  the  accomplishments  of  the  anthra- 
cite mine-water  control  program,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  July  15.  1955  (69  SUt.  352,  30 
U.S.C.  supp.  V,  sees.  571-576);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  Pueblo  of  Isleta  certain  Federal  prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  New  Mexico";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

632.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  Montezuma  Castle  Na- 
tional Monument.  Ariz.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  the  revolving  loan  fund  for 
Indians  to  assist  Klamath  Indians  during 
the  period  for  terminating  Federal  super- 
vision"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  revised  draft  of  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

635.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  covering  the  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  during  the  period  July  1,  1958, 
to  December  31,  1958,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  10  U^S.C.  2304(a)  (11)  and  (16): 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "To  increase  the  duty-free 
allowance  for  articles  acquired  abroad  by 
residents  of  the  United  State*";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJEL  3496.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  administer 


certain  acquired  lands  as  revested  Oregon 
and  California  railroad  grant  lands;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  81).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Hit.  137.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion, for  Federal  estate  tax  purposes,  in 
the  case  of  certain  transfers  to  charities 
which  are  subjected  to  foreign  death  taxes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  82).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
2038  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  revocable  transfers);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  83).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HJt.  3368.  A  bill 
to  extend  the  special  enlistment  programs 
provided  by  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  84).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  3436.  A  bill  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kings  Moxintain  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  S.C.  and  to  authorize 
the  procurement  and  exchange  of  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  85).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ARENDS: 

HJl.  5040.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H.R.  5041.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Walnut  Creek  Basin,  Calif.,  for 
flood  control  as  recommended  in  House 
Document  No.  76,  86th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  subject  television  net- 
works to  certain  controls  designed  to  assure 
that  their  operations  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENTLET: 

HJl.  5043.  A   bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  reference  to  Jeop- 
ardy   assessments,   and   for   other    pvirposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROCK : 

HJl.  5044.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

HJl.  5045.  A  biU  to  authorize  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy an  administrative  assistant;  to  restrict 
the  i>ayment  of  dual  compensation  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House;  to  provide  that  the  basic 
compensation  of  certain  positions  under  the 
House  of  Representatives  shaU  be  fixed  at 
multiples  of  $50;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  5046.  A  bill  to  control  the  futtire  ex- 
pansion of  bank  holding  companies;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  5047.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Inventors  Cotmcil  to  make  awards  for  in- 
ventive contributions  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  504d.  A  bill  to  authoriae  a  S-year  pro- 
gram ol  grants  and  echolarshipe  for  col- 
legiate education  In  the  field  of  ntirslng. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  5049.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind   to   self-expression  through   organiza- 
tions  of   the    blind;    to  the    Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R.  5050.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunity 
for  Government  employees  to  produce  and 
examine  witnesses  in  connection  with  ac- 
tions involving  dismissal  from  the  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  in  certain  cases  for  brothers, 
sisters,  and  other  relatives  of  individuals 
who  die  fully  Insured  under  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEOr.GE: 

H.R.  5052.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosxire  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  lalx>r  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organizations,  and  Tor  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5053.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which 
relates  to  the  validity  of  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

HR.5054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TaHfT  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  im- 
ported articles  and  ccntainers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5055  A  bill  to  remove  a  restriction  on 
the  uie  of  certain  real  property  heretofore 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  Fia., 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  amor- 
tization deductions  with  reepcct  to  housing 
facilities  for  farmworlcers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5057.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismis- 
sals shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory 
evidence  relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  in  civilian  ife  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  C3rtaln  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

H.R.  5058.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  stabilize 
and  protect  the  level  of  support  for  tob{u:co; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

HJl.  5059.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  Colorado 
among  the  States  which  may  divide  their  re- 
tirement systems  Into  two  parts  so  as  to 
obtain  social  security  coverage,  under  State 
agreement,  for  only  thoee  State  and  local 
employees  who  desire  such  coverage;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANOEN: 

H.R.  5060.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  full  parity  for 
wheat  by  incremental  price  supports  and 
reduced  production  and  surpluses  by  volun- 
tary participation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  McGINLET: 

H.R.  5061.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;   to  the 
Committee  on  Waj's  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

HR.  5002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  communications  tax  for  wire 
services  used  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

KM.  5063.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to 
World  War  I  veterans  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  60  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

H.R.  50G4.  A  blU  tx)  amend  section  6421  (c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
parmlt  the  filing  of  claims  for  refund  of  cer- 
tain gasoline  taxes  where  the  period  other- 
wise prescribed  for  the  filing  of  such  claims 
has  expired;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  50S5.  A  bill  to  establish  an  efTective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  subrtan- 
tial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STTATTON: 

H.R.  5066.  A  bill  to  rec-ulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  handwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  5067.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  217  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  5068.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  independ- 
ent foreign  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  60C9.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJR.  5070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  private 
investment  abroad  and  thereby  promote 
American  industry  and  reduce  Government 
expenditures  for  foreign  economic  arsist- 
ance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R  5071.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain 
orderly  marketing  conditions,  and  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  the  consumption  of  tur- 
keys and  turkey  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agfriculture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  5072.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
503(a)(2)  and  504  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  facilitate  financing  of  new 
Jet  and  turboprop  aircraft;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  5073.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Mid-State 
Reclamation  District.  Nebraska,  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mid-State  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJl.  5074.  A  bill  to  encotirage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acUng  through  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  contract  for  coal  research,  to  pro- 
vide revenues  for  coal  research,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  o&  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.R.  5076.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  8M  and  Water  Conserv «tion 
Laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  5076.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequ.ite  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain 
orderly  marketing  conditions,  and  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  the  consumption  of  tur- 
keys and  turkey  products;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  5077.  A  bill   to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-exoresslon  throu(?h  ori^ani- 
zatlons  of  the  blind;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 

H.R.  5078.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlEabll- 
ity  insurance  eystem.  on  an  elective  basis, 
for  all  civilian  oflQcers  and  employees  not 
otherwise  covered;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  M.ACHROWICZ: 

H.R.  5079  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  utili- 
zation of  certain  Polish  currency  and  not 
to  exceed  91  million  of  appropriated  funds, 
to  supplement  sums  m.ide  available  from 
any  other  sources  including  private  dona- 
tions, for  the  construction  of  an  American 
research  hospital  in  the  diseases  and  dis- 
orders of  children  at  the  University  of  Cra- 
cow, Poland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr   RAINS: 

H  R  5080.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  com- 
missioned officers  to  receive  retired  pay  to 
the  extent  ol  $3,000  per  annum  plus  the  full 
s.^lary  of  any  cUlllan  office  or  position  under 
the  U.S.  Government  or  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Port  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RILEY: 

H.R.  5081.  A  bill  to  amecU  article  46  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  re- 
quire the  execution  of  certain  warranu  of 
attachment  or  arrest  by  U.S.  marshals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  5082.  A  bill  to  amend  section  708  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment.  designaUon,  or  detail  of  UB. 
proTerty  and  flycal  officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Arm^d  Services. 

HR.  5083.  A  bill  to  amend  utles  10  and 
32.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H  R  5084.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding 
for  State  employee  retirement,  disability  and 
death  benefit  system  purposes,  on  the  com- 
pensation of  certain  civilian  employees  of 
the  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  5085  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stotes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  5086.  A  bill   to  amend  section  21   of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SATLOR: 

HR.  6087.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  ac 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  6088.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serr- 
Ices  who  served  not  less  than  38  years  on 
active  duty,  or  who  were  reUred  for  dis- 
ability in  excess  of  60  percent,  and  who  die 


after  1956  shall  be  considered  to  have  died 
service-connected  deaths;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  5089.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools 
by  appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructing  sch(X>l  facilities  and 
for  teachers'  salaries;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1959  for  the  observance  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  voyages  of  Hud- 
son and  Champlain;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating 1959  for  the  observance  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  voyages  of  Hud- 
son and  Champlain;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating 1059  for  the  observance  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  voyages  of  Hud- 
son and  Champlain;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McGINLEY: 
H.J.  Re8.271.  Joint  resolution  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  Sunday  of  June  of  each  year  as 


Shut-in's  Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating 1959  for  the  observance  of  the  350tli 
anniversary  of  the  historic  voyages  of  Hud- 
son and  Champlain;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  IdT.  DENT: 

H.  Res.  186.  Resolution  relating  to  TVA 
contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Great  Plains  research  laboratory  in  the 
Great  Plains  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Also,  memorla'  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  bring  the  State  of 
Colorado  under  the  provisions  of  section 
218(d)  (6)  (C)  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals in  Georgia:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  additional  funds  for  the 
construction  of  nursing  homes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  a  toll  free  bridge  across 
the  Columbia  River  on  UB.  Highway  99. 
between  Portland,  Oreg.,  a«d  Vancouver, 
Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BHJfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  5090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Bryttan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJt.  5091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  a  SUver  Star  Medal  to  Evans  E.  Kerrigan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HR.  5092.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Josefina 
V.  Guerrero  Lau;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  lUlnols : 
HJl.  5093.  A  bill  for   the  relief   of  North 
Counties   Hydro-Electric    Co.;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
HH.  5094.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Boslljka  Yurkovich  Mihelclch;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H  R.  5095.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Wang 
Chen-Yu;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  tht  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

89.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  ex- 
elation,  Washington,  D.C.,  petitioning  con- 
ecutive  directcM*.  American  Municipal  Asso- 
sideratlon  of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  authorizing  and  appropriating  additional 
funds  to  staff  adequately  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  posts  In  support  of  the 
people-to-people  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

90.  Also,  petition  of  J.  de  Jesus  and  others, 
Jayuya,  P.R.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  approval 
of  Congressman  Paxti.  A.  Fiko's  bUl  fixing 
(proposing)  a  pension  of  $100  a  month  for 
World  War  I  veterans  60  years  of  age  or  over; 
to  thF  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


NoDunect  for  Academy  Award$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  February  26. 1959 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Calif omian,  it  is  my  pride  and  pleasure 
to  say  a  few  words  about  an  outstanding 
industry  in  my  State — the  production  of 
motion  pictures. 

This  past  Monday  evening  Hollywood 
announced  the  nominations  for  the  most 
gifted  accomplishments  in  films  during 
the  past  year.  Among  these  1958  nomi- 
nees for  the  famous  Oscars — the  annual 
awards  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences — are  Included  the  stara 
and  writers,  the  directors,  producers, 
technicians,  and  artists  of  motion-pic- 
ture making. 

On  April  6  some  90  million  persons 
will  hear  and  see  the  election  results  of 
these  nominations  in  a  program  spon- 


sored by  the  film  IndustiT  over  a  nation- 
wide network  of  NBC  television  and 
radio. 

To  me.  these  awards  are  reminders  of 
what  Hollywood  has  meant  to  us  as  Cali- 
fomians  and  also  to  us  as  Americans. 

Hollywood  has  always  made  a  major 
economic  contribution  to  my  State.  It 
spends  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
filmmaking.  It  employs  thousands  of 
persons  in  some  275  crafts  and  trades. 
And  the  people  of  Hollywood,  in  their 
own  right,  make  important  contributions 
to  the  civic  life  of  the  community.  They 
are  generous  in  charity,  imstinting  in 
giving  time  and  effort  to  entertain  at 
benefits  not  only  in  California,  but 
around  the  world. 

The  best  of  our  films  are  reaching 
audiences  in  the  Communist  lands.  Un- 
til recently,  most  of  these  audiences  have 
seen  no  films  of  any  sort  from  the  West- 
em  world. 

And  they  are  reaching  audiences  in 
that  part  of  the  world  which  may  be  of 
greatest  moment  to  us  in  the  years 
ahead.  This  is  the  world  of  less  devel- 
oped but  developing  free  nations  of  Asia 


and  Africa.  The  future  course  of  this 
new  free  world  will  surely  affect  our 
future. 

And  what  do  our  films  show  the  Com- 
munist world  and  the  non-Communist 
world  about  us? 

It  would  be  folly  to  think  that  they 
show  America  as  all  good — or  even  as 
all  bad.  What  they  do  show,  and  vividly, 
are  the  infinite,  varied  aspects  of  a 
mtmy-faceted  nation.  They  show  the 
face  of  freedom  and  individuality  and 
enterprise,  the  fact  of  a  nation  which 
was  built  up  by  peoples  of  all  nations 
and  creeds  and  colors. 

The  film,  as  a  human  creation,  has  the 
capacity  to  reach  men's  hearts  every- 
where, to  show  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
to  illustrate  the  human  flaws  and  human 
triumphs  which  can  link  men  together 
in  our  rapidly  condensing  world. 

It  Is  here,  I  think,  that  the  fUm  In- 
dustry makes  its  distinctive  and  lasting 
contribution. 

It  will  be  a  fine  show  on  April  6.  Z 
Invite  all  of  you  to  tune  in  on  the  cere- 
monies of  awarding  the  Oscars. 
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Now.  Dually.  let  me  list  this  year's 
nominees  for  the  academy  awards: 

Best  picture:  "Oigl."  "The  Defiant 
Ones."  "AunUe  liiame."  "Cat  on  a  Hot 
Tin  Roof,"  and  "Separate  Tables." 

Best  actress:  Susan  Hasrteard.  Deb- 
orah Kerr,  Shirley  MacLaine,  Rosalind 
Russell,  and  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Best  actor:  Tony  Curtis.  Paul  New- 
man. David  Niven.  Sidney  Poitier.  and 
Spencer  Tracy. 

Best  supporting  actress:  Peggy  Cass. 
Wendy  Hiller,  Martha  Hyer,  Maureen 
Stapleton.  and  Cara  Williams. 

Best  supporting  actor :  Theodore  Bikel, 
Lee  J.  Cobb.  Burl  Ives.  Arthur  Kennedy, 
and  Gig  Young. 

Best  director:  Richard  Brooks,  Stan- 
ley Kramer,  Vincent  Minelli,  Robert 
Wise,  and  Mark  Robson. 


Address  by  Hon.  Stnart  Sjrminsrtoii,  of 
Missouri,  at  Isdiaoa  State  JeflFerton- 
Jackson  Day  Victory  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    IHDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  26. 1959 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1959, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing the  very  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  to  the  Indiana 
State  Jefferson- Jackson  victory  dinner  at 
Indianapolis.  His  remarks  were  inspir- 
ing and  thought-provcking.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  Stttaht  Symington,  of  Mis- 
BOXTKi,  AT  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Victory 
Dinner,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  14, 
1969 

Thank  you  for  the  great  honor  of  being 
With  you  tonight  at  your  victory  dinner. 

You  Democrats  of  Indiana  certainly  have 
a  real  victory  to  celebrate.  In  Just  one  elec- 
tion, you  have  taken  a  Republican  strong- 
hold and  made  it  Democratic.  If  anybody 
wants  to  know  how  the  country  is  going 
politlctOly,  I  suggest  they  take  a  look  at 
Indiana. 

Let  me  salute  your  successful  candidates. 

I  salute  this  young  man  here  who  is  already 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  the  Senate  as 
a  hard  worker,  a  gracious  gentleman,  and  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  people,  Vance  Hartke. 

I  salute  your  able  and  vigorous  Hoosier 
Congressmen:  Winfield  Denton,  Rat  Mad- 
den, John  Brademas,  Ed  Roush,  Fred  Wamp- 
LEX,  Earl  Hogan,  Randall  Harmon,  and  Joe 
Barr.  There  are  8  names  on  that  honor 
roll — 8  Democratic  Congressmen  out  of  11 — 
and  last  year  there  were  only  2.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  and  next  time  you  will  have  all 
11 — and  a  Governor.  And  then,  2  years 
after  that,  you  can  elect  yourselves  a  second 
Democratic  Senator. 

We  have  been  working  along  this  line  In 
Missouri.  Now  we  have  only  one  Repub- 
lican Congressman  left;  and  we  exptect  next 
time  to  make  It  unanimous.  Of  course,  out 
in  Missouri,  we  are  helped  by  having  in  resi- 
dence  the   leading  Democrat  of   the   whole 


country,  Harry  S.  TVuman.  We  work  all 
the  harder  for  Democratic  victories  In  Mis- 
souri, because  we  never  want  to  let  him  down. 
Tou  in  Indiana  know  that  he  works  at  It, 
too,  as  his  campaign  trip  here  lut  fall  amply 
demonstrated. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  Democratic 
victorias  tliat  swept  the  country  last  Novem- 
ber. There  Is  no  mystery  about  the  rising 
tide  of  Democratic  sentiment  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  Is  no  secret  that  we  are  going  to 
put  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House  In  1960. 

The  reasons  for  all  these  things  are  out 
In  the  open,  and  apparent  to  everybody.  The 
people  have  been  oversold  on  what  Is  really 
a  second-best,  do-nothing  administration. 
They  were  taken  in  by  the  fancy  packaging, 
and  they  bought  It.  But  the  product  inside 
was  below  American  standards.  So  now  they 
are  shopping  for  the  genuine  article — for  a 
party  and  an  administration  that  will  repre- 
sent the  jjcople.  meet  their  needs,  and  offer 
real  leadership.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  going  to  give  them. 

If  the  times  were  not  so  dangeroxis,  and  the 
problems  we  face  were  not  so  serious,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  spend  a  little  time  dis- 
cussing the  woes  of  the  Republican  Party. 
We  D3mocrats  could  offer  them  quite  a  little 
advice — in  a  helpful  spirit,  of  course. 

We  might,  for  example,  take  part  in  the 
great  debate  that  seems  to  be  shaking  the 
Republican  leaders  just  now — on  the  subject: 
Is  the  elephant  dead  or  merely  sleeping? 

Or  we  might  offer  our  help  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Larson,  the  apostle  of  modern  Republicanism, 
who  wrote  a  sensational  book  Just  a  few  years 
ago  entitled  "A  Republican  Looks  at  His 
Party." 

We  might  help  him  gather  material  for  the 
sequel,  "A  Republican  Looks  for  His  Party." 

Or  we  might  offer  some  amendments  to 
the  Republican  theme  song — you  all  have 
heard  it — "There's  No  Business  Like  Big 
Business."  Now  that  the  party  of  big  busi- 
ness Is  shrinking  In  size  Its  members  ought 
to  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman's problems.  If  the  Republicans 
don't  stop  shrinking,  pretty  soon  they  them- 
selves may  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  smaU- 
business  loan. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Republican  Party 
Is  taking  a  poll — among  people  who  will  stiU 
admit  they  are  Republicans — to  decide  what 
the  public  Image  of  the  Republican  Party 
should  be.  Now  this  phrase  "public  Image" 
is  a  bit  of  Madison  Avenuese  that  needs 
translation  Into  plain  English.  It  means  not 
what  you  are,  but  what  people  think  you 
are.  So  the  Republicans  are  trying  to  find 
out  what  win  be  the  best  thing  for  people 
to  think  they  are.  I  could  give  them  the 
answer  to  that.    It's  very  simple.    Democrats. 

And  don't  think  that  some  of  the  Republi- 
cans haven't  caught  on — in  fact,  they  are 
trying  it  out.  There's  a  Republican  governor 
in  one  of  oiur  eastern  States  who  got  elected 
recently  by  acting  like  a  Democrat.  But  now, 
unfortunately,  he  has  put  forward  a  "soak 
the  poor"  tax  program:  and  the  voters  are 
already  beginning  to  wonder. 

In  my  opinion.  It's  a  mistake  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  be  looking  for  a  new  public 
linage.  It's  not  an  Image  they  need  so  much 
as  a  backbone.  They  need  the  determination 
to  stand  up  to  the  problems  we  face — unem- 
ployment, high  prices,  poor  schools,  poor 
housing,  depressed  areas,  flood  control,  de- 
clining agriculture.  Russian  arms,  and  inter- 
national upheavals — to  put  forward  some 
new  ideas,  and  to  take  some  action  to  solve 
them. 

It  is  rather  a  sad  bxisiness,  my  friends,  to 
count  up  the  losses  we  have  suffered  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  present  day. 
Step  by  step  our  national  position  has  deteri- 
orated until  we  are  now  in  a  mess  at  home 
and  In  danger  abroad. 

In  1052,  America  was  by  far  the  strongest 
of  all  nations.    We  stood  at  the  head  of  a 


united  free  world,  a  free  world  which  had 
stopped  Communis t  aggression  In  lis  tracks. 
We  had  full  employment,  full  parity  on  the 
farm,  and  a  Government  that  worked  for 
the  people.  Most  important,  we  had  the 
spirit  to  push  ahead,  with  all  our  recourcea. 
to   make  America  a   better   place   to  live. 

And  what  have  we  today?  Nearly  5  mil- 
lion unemployed.  National  output  lagging. 
Inflation  still  unchecked.  Four  million 
farmers  driven  off  their  farms  because  of  this 
administration's  Indifference  to  their  prob- 
lems. Stagnation  In  some  of  our  key  Indus- 
tries, and  economic  depression  in  some  areas. 
A  diplomatic  crisis  La  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

These  things  would  be  a  big  enough  pric* 
to  pay,  without  more,  for  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. But  there  la  more — a  lot  more. 
The  most  ruthless  and  most  successful  dic- 
tatorship known  to  history  has  now  broken 
through,  in  the  scientific  and  technological 
flelds.  to  possess  Itself  of  weapons  of  un- 
believable power  and  deadUness.  These 
new  weapons,  added  to  Its  admitted  superi- 
ority in  submarines  and  land  armies,  make 
the  Soviet  Union  more  than  ever  formidable, 
in  its  attempt  ta  communlze  the  world. 

I  know  that  this  Is  bad  news:  and  a  lot  of 
people  would  rather  not  think  about  It.  But 
the  job  of  a  Senator  Is  not  always  pleasant. 
And  If  the  country  is  In  danger,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  knowledgeabfe  citizen  to  pre- 
sent the  facta  to  the  people.  A  second-best 
defense  is  no  good  to  us.  As  has  been  well 
said,  it  is  worth  exactly  as  much  as  the 
second-best  poker  hand.  And  the  task  of 
creating  a  flrst  rate  defense  is  a  task  the 
Republican  administration  Is  falling  to  per- 
form. 

In  fact,  the  Republican  administration 
has  not  only  been  falling  to  perform  this 
task — it  has  been  striving  to  hide  the  whole 
problem  from  the  people.  The  Republican 
Party  has  been  feeding  us  tranqulllzlng  pUls 
comfwunded  of  evasion,  and  at  times  out- 
right inaccuracies.  They  try  to  surround 
the  whole  question  with  a  fog  of  com- 
placency, along  with  an  iron  curtain  of 
security. 

But  when  you  penetrate  these  defenses, 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  ask 
them  why  this  task  is  not  being  performed, 
they  come  up  with  a  curious  answer.  W« 
cannot  have  a  flrst  rate  defense,  they  say, 
because  we  cannot  afford  it. 

And  this  same  answer  Is  given.  In  the 
President's  budget,  to  all  the  important 
problems  of  our  time.  They  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  stay  in  the  missile  race  with  Rus- 
sia. They  say  we  cannot  afford  to  invest  in 
an  adequate  educational  system  for  our 
young  people.  They  say  we  cannot  afford  to 
erase  unemployment,  or  step  up  the  flght 
against  disease,  or  renew  our  cities,  or  con- 
trol our  rivers,  or  put  our  depressed  areas 
back  on  their  feet. 

If  this  wer^  true,  then  our  Nation  would 
be  bankrupt.-  If  a  man  can't  afford  a  decent 
house,  an  education  for  his  children,  and 
can't  pay  his  floctor's  bills,  we  say  he  Is 
broke.  And  so  it  Is  with  a  nation.  But  la 
the  United  States  of  America  really  broke — 
as  the  Republicans  would  have  us  believe? 
Of  course  not.  We  can  afford  these  things. 
America  is  the  richest  and  the  greatest  coun« 
try  on  earth.  We  can  afford  to  do  whatever 
we  must  do,  for  our  security  and  our  wel- 
fare. 

I  think  I  know  why  the  Republicans  give 
this  curious  and  defeatist  answer  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  country.  They  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  understand 
the  economic  systems  of  these  United  States. 
They  fall  to  understand  that  government 
and  business  must  work  together  for  the 
great  goals  of  national  security  and  domes- 
tic proeperlty — and  that  If  they  do  work 
together,  there  is  no  limit  to  our  future 
progress. 
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I  spent  many  years  In  private  business, 
most  of  them  in  an  effort  to  convert  run- 
down businesses  into  going  concerns.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  rehabll- 
iutlng  a  company,  and  running  a  country; 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  that  must 
be  done  for  either.  But  If  there  is  one  con- 
cept which  would  get  thU  country  back  on 
the  beam  again.  It  Is  this:  Full  producUon. 
Today,  more  than  20  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's Industrial  capacity  Is  Idle.  In  the 
steel  mills,  in  the  automobile  factories,  in 
the  textile  plants,  our  production  capacity 
Is  not  being  used.  Let's  look  at  It  thU  way. 
We  have  a  machine  which  could  produce 
1,000  units.  But  it  is  only  producing  800. 
The  machine  itself  is  just  as  expensive,  even 
though  It  is  producing  less.  And  as  we  all 
know,  if  It  does  produce  less,  unit  cost  goes 
up.    This  is  Just  not  good  business. 

Let  us  take  the  men  that  are  Idle,  and 
the  production  capacity  that  is  Idle — and  in 
the  interest  of  oxir  security,  as  weU  as  our 
prosperity — put  them  back  to  work. 

America  has  more  productive  ability  than 
any  nation  on  eeirth.  During  the  war,  and 
afterward,  we  achieved  a  miracle  of  produc- 
tion. And  we  can  do  It  again.  We  have  the 
wealth,  the  manpower,  and  the  skill  to  ac- 
complish whatever  we  want.  What  we  lack 
— and  have  lacked  for  the  past  «  years — is 
the  leadership. 

If  this  Nation  plans  successfully  to  operate 
at  full  production.  It  will  remain  the  world's 
No.  1  economic  system,  far,  far  ahead  of 
the  Communists.  BChrushcheVs  goal  of 
catohing  up  with  us  in  industry  and  agri- 
culture m  7  years  will  never  be  realized. 

Pull  production  woijld  lick  unemployment, 
and  eliminate  the  p<!)ol  of  chronic  Jobless- 
ness in  our  small  and  large  cities  that  Is 
being  predicted  for  the  next  2  years.  Every 
able-bodied  man  and  woman  anxious  to 
work  would  be  able  to  work,  and  at  a  wage 
compatible  with  self-respect.  With  fuU  pro- 
duction. Inflation  could  be  checked,  because 
the  new  flow  of  goods  would  bring  supply  in 
line  with  demand.  And  flnally,  the  heavy 
new  tax  revenue  generated  by  full  produc- 
tion, swelled  by  the  very  growth  of  ovx  econ- 
omy, would  pour  Into  the  Treasury.  That 
new  money  could  flnance  both  our  current 
necessary  expenditures  and  our  needed  new 
ones.  We  would  then  have  a  real  chance  to 
balance  the  budget. 

The  Democratic  Party  wants  to  balance 
the  budget  just  as  badly  as  do  the  Re- 
publicans. But  we  want  to  do  it  by  ex- 
panding the  economy — and  the  Republicans 
want  to  do  It  by  shrinking  the  economy. 
We  Intend  to  take  the  economy  out  of  the 
Republican  stralghtjacket  and  put  It  on  a 
Democratic  launching  pad. 

Our  problems  abroad  are  even  more  com- 
plex than  those  at  home.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party  can  lead  us  to  their  ultimate  solu- 
tion. Let  ua  apply  the  basic  principle 
of  Thomas  Jefferson:  "The  cherlshment  of 
the  people."  Prom  Woodrow  Wilson  through 
rrankUn  Roosevelt  to  Harry  Truman,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  has 
alwa3r8  been  based  on  sincere  concern  for 
the  people  of  every  nation  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  task  facing  the  world  today 
Is  the  attainment  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  The  flrst  part  of  that  task  is  the 
negotiation  of  a  meaningful  disarmament 
agreement.  Ten  years  of  negotiation  have 
taught  us  that  negotiating  disarmament 
with  the  Communists  Is  not  easy.  It  la 
frustrating  and  often  heartbreaking.  A 
meaningful  disarmament  must  be  mutual. 
It  must  be  continuous.  It  must  be  based 
on  a  foolproof  system  of  Inspection.  And  It 
should  Include  as  many  countries  as  pos- 
sible. Every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
to  reach  this  kind  of  agreement. 

If  America  could  take  just  one-tenth  as 
much  as  It  spends  each  year  for  arms,  and 


contribute  that  money  to  a  world  develop- 
ment fund,  we  could  advance  world  progress 
60  years;  and  at  the  same  time  bring  under- 
developed countries  Into  the  20th  century. 
The  markets  this  would  open  up  for 
American  goods  could  only  add  to  our  own 
prosperity,  and  the  upsurge  of  economic 
activity  this  would  produce  would  liberate 
the  masses  of  the  people  In  the  poorer  na- 
tions from  much  poverty — and  would  aid  In 
turning  back  the  political  tides  of  commu- 
nism. When  the  day  comes  when  there  can 
be  a  reduction  In  the  arms  burden,  there 
could  well  be  an  eaising  of  the  present  rate  of 
taxation,  and  still  plenty  left  over  for  the 
great  unfinished  business  of  the  country — 
better  education.  Improved  health  care,  se-|, 
curlty  for  our  older  people,  and  a  massive 
attack  on  the  poverty  which  still  exists  In 
America. 

At  first  glance.  It  might  seem  Illogical  to 
say  that  on  the  one  hand  we  must  have  more 
missiles:  and  on  the  other,  we  should  con- 
tinue negotiations  for  the  limitation  of  arms. 
But  14  years  of  cold  war  makes  nothing  more 
certain  than  this:  In  order  to  have  any 
chance  of  successfully  negotiating  world  dis- 
armament, we  mtist  be  so  strong  that  the 
Communists  know,  if  they  attack  us,  they 
are  insuring  their  own  destruction.  The 
reason,  therefore,  that  we  should  sustain 
our  arms  effort  is  to  be  able  to  negotiate  for 
peace  from  a  position  of  relative  strength 
Instead  of  relative  weakness. 

If  America  can  bring  the  world  two  ac- 
complishments— peace  and  economic  secu- 
rity— then  all  the  effort,  all  the  money,  and 
all  the  patience  will  have  been  more  than 
worthwhile. 

This,  then,  is  the  Democratic  policy:  Pull 
production  at  home.  And  in  the  Interest  of 
lasting  peace,  a  secure  foundation  abroad. 
This  challenge  is  b'gger  than  politics.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  part  of  politics:  for 
as  long  as  the  Republicans  refuse  to  face 
the  challenge,  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
permit  America  to  fall  behind,  we  Democrate 
mu£t  exsrt  even  greater  effort  to  win  back 
control  of  the  Government.  We  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  are  ready  for  this  challenge. 
We  have  met  It  and  conquered  It  before.  We 
can  and  will  do  It  again. 

Let  us  all  tonight,  as  Democrats,  and  even 
more  Important,  as  Americans,  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  strong  Nation — an  America  eco- 
nomically, physically,  and  spiritually  strong. 
In  that  way,  we  will  be  sure  to  preserve  our 
Individual  and  our  national  freedom. 


Grbxn's  decision  to  resign  as  chairman 
because  of  failing  sight  and  hearing  is 
tsrpical  of  this  patriotic  American  who, 
after  determining  that  he  could  not  con- 
tinue to  give  his  country  service  of  th? 
very  highest  order,  felt  he  should  step 
down.  It  takes  real  courage,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  reach  such  a  decision  and  I  want 
to  add  my  tribute  to  the  many  well  de- 
served commendations  he  has  received 
from  Membsrs  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  other  grateful  Americans.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  comfort  to  know  that 
Senator  Green  will  remain  a  member  of 
the  Senate  committee  and  that  America 
will  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
statesmanship  and  sage  counseL 


Retignatioa  of  Hon.  Theodore  Francis 
Green  at  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
■littec  on  Foreign  Relations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NZW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26. 1959 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  the  Senate  Committee  on 
^reign  Relations  met  in  regular  session, 
its  membership  was  not  aware  that  the 
agenda  included  the  resignation  of  their 
distingxiished  chairman,  Hon.  Theodche 
Francis  Green.  They  were  deeply 
moved  and  those  of  us  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  have 
worked  closely  with  Chairman  Green 
and  his  Senate  committee  over  the  years, 
observing  his  outstanding  leadership, 
were  saddened  to  learn  of  it.    Senator 


The  Democratic  Party  and  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

or    WORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  26. 1959 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1959,  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Alan 
Bible]  spoke  to  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  North  Carolina  at  Pfeiffer  Col- 
lege at  Misenheimer,  N.C.  As  is  always 
the  case,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  gave 
his  audience  much  delight  and  enlight- 
enment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Senator  Alan  Biblk,  or  Nevada, 

AT    PtEXFTER     COLUCGJE,     MlSENHEIMSl,    N.C, 

January  17,  1959 

Governor  Hodges,  Senator  Ervin,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, distinguished  guests,  and  young  Demo- 
crats, at  the  outset  I  want  to  thanJc  Con- 
gressman AixxANDxa  for  his  very  gracioiis 
introduction.  And  I  also  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  a  total  stranger  to  North  Car- 
olina. Fovir  years  ago  I  was  In  your  wonder- 
ful State  and  was  Inducted  as  a  chief  in  the 
Cherokee  Tribe.  The  tribal  headdress,  occu- 
pies a  prominent  spot  on  the  wall  in  my 
c^ce  and  is  the  center  of  attraction  for  the 
various  Indian  portraits  that  suiroiind  It. 
If  I  can  Just  figure  how  to  coUcct  a  few 
Cherokee  votes  out  In  Nevada,  along  with 
my  normal  complement  from  the  Flutes, 
Washoes.  and  Shoshones.  It  might  lighten  my 
burdens  the  next  time  I  riui. 

The  tremendous  victory  recorded  by  our 
party  last  November  was  not  the  result  of 
some  magic  formula.  What  happened  was 
really  quite  simple.  We  had  a  message  for 
the  people — a  message  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the 
people.  The  big  problem  lay  In  getting  that 
message  across.  And  get  It  across  we  did. 
You  young  people  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  organization  in  disseminating  those 
truths,  and  the  results  were  dramatically 
found  In  the  great  sweep  across  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  I  am  a  charter 
member  of  the  Young  Democrats  of  Nevada. 
I  look  back  with  nostalgU  on  the  many  hot 
and  heavy  interparty  fights  we  used  to  have. 
There  were  times  when  I  thought  that  o\a 
only  political  enemies  were  not  the  Republi- 
cans, but  meml>ers  of  some  faction  within 
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our  own  party  who  were  opposing  ub.  I  soon 
learned,  however,  that  we  could  close  the 
ranks  and  move  forward  together  when  the 
chips  were  down  In  the  general  election. 

A  philosopher  once  said  that  a  sure  sign  of 
growing  old  Is  to  Indulge  continually  in 
reminiscence.  I  will  try  to  avoid  that  pit- 
fall. It  still  disturbs  me  a  little  bit.  how- 
ever, to  realize  that  I  am  now  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Young  Democrats  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — an  honor  to  be  sure  but 
one  that  can  only  be  gained  by  growing 
old. 

Speaking  of  age.  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  results  of  a  postelection  survey  which 
showed  that  last  year  the  Democratic  Party 
elected  8  of  the  10  youngest  Governors,  the 
19  youngest  U.S.  Senators,  and  12  youngest 
Congressmen.  The  Democrats  elected  49 
Congressmen  of  Young  Democratic  age, 
while  5  of  the  Nation's  Governors  and  4  U.S. 
Senators  are  also  under  40. 

Nelson  Lancione,  national  president  of  the 
Young  Democrats,  commented  that  these 
election  results  clearly  demonstrate  the 
recognition  which  the  Democratic  Party  gives 
to  able  young  people.  He  added  a  significant 
footnote,  however,  and  I  quote:  "The  rec- 
ord of  such  revered  and  beloved  senior  Dem- 
ocrats as  Speaker  Sam  Ratbuhn.  77;  Senator 
Carl  Hatden.  81;  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Grezn,  91;  and  Senator  James  Murray,  82; 
are  postive  proof  that  a  youthful  and  pro- 
gressive approach  to  politics  is  not  Just  a 
function  of  age." 

In  our  understandable  elation  over  the 
election,  we  might  tend  to  bask  too  long  in 
the  warm  glow  of  victory.  Instead  of  getting 
on  with  the  Job  to  be  done.  The  road  ahead 
is  not  an  easy  road:  nor  can  we  travel  it  with- 
out constant  plodding,  persistence,  and  un- 
flagging spirit. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas,  set 
the  tone  for  our  legislative  endeavors  in  a 
masterful  address  to  the  Democratic  caucus 
Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  this  Congress. 
"Our  strength  ts  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  prove  ourselves  to  be."  he  said.  "What 
we  hold  we  have  earned.  What  we  keep  will 
be  no  more  than  what  we  deserve.  That  is 
our  special  challenge.  Freemen  can  afford 
much.  They  can  never  afford  the  price  of 
inertia."  I  agree  with  Senator  Johnson  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  warm  friends  and  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina  share  in  that 
agreement. 

A»  we  probe  the  mysteries  of  the  space 
age,  the  unlimited  capacities  of  our  young 
people  will  come  more  and  more  into  play — 
boldness.  Imagine tion,  vigor,  and  determina- 
tion. Prom  the  campuses  of  colleges  such 
as  this  one  where  we  are  gathered  tonight 
will  come  the  answers  that  the  new  age  is 
clamoring  for — not  Just  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  but  in  all  lines  of 
human  endeavor. 

The  advances  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  fields  of  missiles  and  outer  space  have 
made  one  thing  crystal  clear:  We  can  no 
longer  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  status  quo  at- 
titude in  America.  We  must  reject  the  fal- 
lacy that  we  have  the  most  and  the  best,  and 
the  future  will  take  care  of  Itself.  Softness 
and  complacency  are  the  twin  evils  of  our 
time.  They  must  be  struck  down  with  the 
same  tenacity  and  force  that  we  would  use 
in  destroying  any  evil  that  would  attack  us. 
Survival  is  not  determined  by  any  timetable. 
Freemen  are  free  only  as  long  as  they  realize 
that  freedom  Is  not  a  birthright,  but  some- 
thing that  must  be  fought  for  continually. 

The  seeds  of  party  responsibility  that  are 
sown  in  an  organization  such  as  yours  in- 
evitably flower  into  an  even  greater  arena 
of  human  relationships.  1  refer  to  the  field 
of  politics  as  an  honorable  calling  for  any 
young  man  or  woman.  The  urgency  of  our 
times  has  happily  destroyed  the  old  and  un- 
fair image  of  a  politician  as  a  glib,  selfish 


type  of  individual.  Intent  only  upon  plun- 
dering the  Public  Treasury  and  hoodwinking 
the  gullible  voters.  Public  enlightenment 
has  served  the  very  useful  purpose  of  exalt- 
ing, rather  than  demeaning,  public  oflice. 
More  and  more  knowledgeable  people  are 
beginning  to  look  at  politics  as  a  dignified 
profession  of  useful  service. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  South  has  long 
held  the  concept  that  politics  was  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of — and  the  caliber  of  men 
you  have  sent  to  Congress  over  the  years 
gives  eloquent  testimony  to  this  fact. 

During  World  War  I  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  leaned  heavily  on  North  Carolinians 
for  the  support  of  his  programs.  Senator 
Simmons  of  your  State  was  chairman  of 
the  Important  Finance  Committee  and  Sen- 
ator Overman  also  held  responsible  posts 
that  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  administra- 
tion. Also  occupying  a  high  place  in  the 
Wilson  councils  was  Josephus  Daniels,  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  who  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  have  done  some  homework  for  this  talk 
tonight.  I  learned,  for  example,  that  North 
Carolina  provided  more  than  86,000  men  In 
the  service  in  the  First  World  War,  and  more 
than  2,C00  North  Carolinians  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  that  conflict.  The  record 
of  your  State  In  World  War  II,  when  360.000 
of  your  young  men  and  women  served  around 
the  world  and  more  than  7,000  of  them  died, 
was  equally  heroic. 

To  show  that  I  did  more  than  surface 
digging.  In  the  War  Between  the  States,  North 
Carolina  furnished  about  one-fifth  of  all 
the  southern  soldiers,  although  It  had  only 
about  one-ninth  of  the  southern  population. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Confed- 
erates killed  In  action — more  than  40.000 — 
were  North  Carolinians.  It  was  no  Idle  boast 
when  they  said  that  North  Carolinians  were 
"first  at  Bsthel,  farthest  at  Gettysburg,  and 
last  at  Appomattox." 

One  occasionally  reads  of  southerners  be- 
ing described  as  too  sectional — that  south- 
erners in  Congress  are  really  ambassadors 
from  their  own  States  to  a  foreign  nation 
headquartered  In  Washington.  History  be- 
lles this  slander.  Wlien  the  war  clouds  were 
gathering  In  Europe  In  the  late  thirties,  and 
in  the  war  years  immediately  following,  it 
was  the  voice  and  strength  and  unanimity 
of  the  South  that  led  the  way  In  responsible 
legislation  for  our  Nation's  security.  Such 
was  the  courage  and  leadership  of  the  South 
at  this  critical  time  that  even  a  New  York 
newspaper  was  moved  to  comment  as  follows: 
"The  recent  record  of  the  South  in  world 
affairs  is  inspiring.  Lend-lease  would  have 
been  beaten  In  Congress  without  southern 
votes.  When  the  first  year  of  the  first  draft 
expired,  4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  it  was 
southern  Members  of  Congress  who  insured 
its  extension.  When  by  one  vote  Congress 
decided  not  to  send  the  soldiers  home.  It 
was  the  South  that  turned  the  scale.  Repre- 
sentatives of  12  Southern  States  cast  102 
votes  in  favor  of  extending  the  draft  and 
only  6  votes  against  It." 

There  have  been  times  in  my  Senate  career 
when  I  have  been  criticized  by  some  as  voting 
like  a  southerner.  Although  I  am  sure  It 
wasn't  meant  that  way.  I  took  this  charge 
as  a  compliment  and  readily  admitted  its 
validity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  natural  affin- 
ity between  the  South  and  the  Par  West. 
Sparse  in  population  as  compared  to  the  East, 
our  voice  In  the  Senate  Is  nevertheless  strong, 
thanks  to  our  Founding  Fathers  who  decreed 
that  each  State  shall  have  two  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  population. 

The  problems  of  the  South  and  the  West 
have  been  similar  in  many  respects — the 
industries  of  l>oth  regions  suffer  from  Fed- 
eral tariff  policies  that  encourage  a  steady 
flow  of  foreign  products  to  compete  with  oiir 
domestic  output.     Our  mining  industry  in 


the  West  today  is  staggering  under  the  load 
of  that  unfair  burden.  And  your  great  tex- 
tile industry  has  also  felt  the  oppressiveness 
of  such  a  policy. 

Beyond  the  similarities  In  the  fields  Just 
mentioned,  there  is  also  the  mutuality  of 
interests  in  a  traditional  concept  of  govern- 
ment, which  stresses  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  over  the  complete  dominance  of  the 
Federal  Government.  As  your  own  Senator 
Ervin  once  said:  "We  wear  our  sovereignty 
under  our  own  hat."  And  to  that  I  say: 
"Amen." 

As  the  sinews  of  the  growing  West  become 
stronger.  I  envisage  a  shift  in  voting  trends 
that  will  catapult  that  great  area  Into  a 
dominant  position  In  determining  the  guide- 
lines for  American  progress. 

As  this  phenomenon  develops.  I  hope  that 
the  natural  affinity  between  the  South  and 
the  West  will  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced—to the  point  of  forging  an  un- 
breakable alliance  for  mutual  good.  In 
suggesting  this  1  by  no  means  wish  to  imply 
that  there  should  be  an  arbitrary  exclusion 
of  any  other  Eection  of  our  country.  I  only 
Bugscct  that  the  day  will  come  when,  politi- 
cally speaking,  the  tail  will  no  longer  be 
wagging  the  dog. 

Let  us  affirm  that  we  are,  first  of  all. 
Americans  and  our  loyalty  to  the  Nation  is 
unswerving,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  con- 
stitutional Americans,  we  zealoufly  guard 
our  rights  as  free  citizens  of  the  various 
States.  There  can  be  such  a  thing  as  too 
much  government  on  a  Federal  level.  There 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much  so-called 
benevolence  as  a  synonym  for  greater  con- 
trol. There  can  be  such  a  thing  as  too 
much  dominance  from  the  top  and  too 
much  submission  from  the  bottom.  As  a 
moderate,  I  want  to  see  a  balance — a  middle 
zone — where  the  States  and  the  Federal 
government  can  meet  to  work  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  all  the  people. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  dwell 
briefly  upon  another  problem  that  is  grow- 
ing to  alarming  proportions  and  can  In- 
directly affect  the  overall  strength  of  our 
Nation.  I  refer  to  those  two  distinct  eco- 
nomic dangers:  big  government  and  big 
buslnefs. 

Each  passing  day  gives  added  evidence  of 
the  vast  centralization  of  government  in 
W.ashlngton  and  a  corresponding  re- 
linquishment of  power  by  the  sovereign 
States.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
best  government  is  the  one  that  is  closest 
to  the  people  have  otir  work  charted  for  us. 
Until  the  time  comes  when  citizens  decide 
to  affirm  that  fundamental,  independent 
concept,  I  can  only  predict  more  govern- 
ment, more  red  tape  and  more  taxes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  flrst  hand  the  dire  plight 
in  which  the  small  btislnessman  finds  him- 
self. Our  committee  has  held  grassroots 
hearings  all  over  the  country.  Out  of  the 
mass  of  testimony  from  small  businessmen 
there  emerges  the  unanimous  and  forebod- 
ing prophecy  that  unless  drastic  steps  are 
taken  we  will  witness  the  tragic  economic 
irony  of  this  century — the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  America's  small  producers  dur- 
ing an  era  of  tremendous  business  activity. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk 
tonight,  I  have  no  simple  formula  to  solve 
all  the  problems  that  beset  us.  I  do  know 
this,  however.  As  members  of  a  great  politi- 
cal party,  we  can  move  forward  with  a 
strength  of  purpose  and  a  dedication  to 
duty  that  will  translate  the  policies  of 
our  party  into  concrete  action.  We  have 
the  principles.  We  have  the  courage.  And 
we  have  the  will.  Let's  all  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  move  forward  with  our  party  to 
meet  the  exciting  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  warm  and 
courteous  attention. 
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Address  by  Hob.  A.  Willit  Robertson,  of 
Virfiiiu,  at  Finance  Indnstry  Staff 
Conference 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  26, 1959 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  February  20.  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  made  one  of  his  first  state- 
ments since  he  became  chairman  of  the 
committee,  before  the  Finance  Industry 
Staff  Conference  held  in  Washington  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  UJ3.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
fine  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bkmakks  or  HoM.  A.  Wnxis  Robektson,  or 

ViaciNiA,  Chairman,  Sknatx  CoMMrrTEr  ok 

BaNIUNO   and    CtTlMWCT,   AT   THE    FINANCE 

iNDXTsraT  STArr  CoNraaENCi,  PiBBtJAaT  20, 
1959 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet,  on  dne  of 
the  flrst  such  occasions  since  I  became  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  with  executives  of  the  banking 
trade  associations  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  It  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  see  represenutlves  of  publications 
interested  in  banking  legislation. 

Of  course,  my  succession  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee  did  not  mark  the 
beginning  of  my  interest  In  banking  legisla- 
tion. I  have  had  an  Interest  in  this  subject 
which  long  antedates  my  election  to  the 
Senate.  After  my  election  to  the  Senate,  I 
•ought  and  obtained  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  It 
has  been  one  of  my  ambitions  to  succeed,  one 
day,  to  the  chairmanslilp  of  that  important 
committee. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  even  while  I  was  a  relatively 
Junior  member.  I  have  carried  a  substantial 
burden  of  the  workload  of  the  committee  In 
the  banking  field.  During  my  entire  mem- 
bership on  the  committee,  under  Democratic 
chairmanships,  I  have  served  as  chairman 
of  either  the  Federal  Reserve  or  Banking 
Subcommittees. 

Although  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
committee  may  seem  more  glamorovis  polit- 
ically than  banking  matters,  there  are  none. 
In  my  opinion,  which  are  more  Important. 

The  banking  field,  as  you  know,  involves 
the  money  power  of  tlie  Federal  Government. 
The  money  power  controls  the  economic  life- 
blood  of  the  Nation.  This  has  been  true 
throughout  our  history.  It  was  no  accident 
that  the  struggles  of  the  American  colonists, 
which  culminated  In  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, followed  almost  a  centun-  of  dis- 
heartening monetary  experience.  The  desire 
to  obtain  a  sound  and  freely  circulating  cur- 
rency was  one  of  the  mainsprings  behind  the 
movement  toward  federalism.  The  keynoter 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Edmund 
Randolph,  listed  what  he  called  the  havoc  of 
paper  money  high  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  hlatory  of  this  country 
since  that  time,  from  the  case  of  McCulloch 
V.  Maryland  Uirough  the  poUtical  and  eco- 


nomic struggles  over  the  Ba^k  of  the  United 
States;  from  the  populism  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  to  the  battles  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  Carter  Glass  to  establish  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  to  the  bank  holiday  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt— during  all  our  history— 
the  money  power  has  been  the  subject  of 
contention  and  one  of  the  focal  points  of 
political  decisions  until  the  present  day. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  field,  as  it  develoi>cd  through  all  these 
years,  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
shortly  before  his  death.  In  1955  le  wrote: 
"Two  of  the  greatest  powers  possessed  by 
the  political  branches,  which  seem  to  me  the 
disaster  potentials  in  our  system,  are  utterly 
beyond  Judicial  reach.  These  are  the  war 
power  and  the  money,  taxing,  and  spending 
power,  which  Is  the  power  of  Inflation.  The 
improvident  use  of  these  powers  can  destroy 
the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  liberty, 
because  either  can  set  up  great  currents  of 
strife  within  the  population  which  might 
carry  constitutional  forms  and  limitations 
before  them. 

"No  protection  agalnrt  these  catastrophic 
courses  can  be  expected  from  the  Judiciary. 
The  people  must  guard  against  these  dangers 
at  the  jxills." 

The  money  power,  of  course,  includes  these 
other  powers:  The  power  to  tax  and  the 
power  to  spend.  As  a  Member  of  the  House, 
I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  have  had  some  experience,  then, 
with  the  powers  of  taxing  and  spending.  My 
present  position  complements  this  experi- 
ence, because  It  is  through  the  banking  sys- 
tem that  the  money  supply  is  regulated. 

I  make  there  opening  remarks,  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  money  power,  for 
the  purposes  of  assuring  you  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  my  poeltlon 
and  of  my  humility  in  the  face  of  them. 

Now  I  ehould  like  to  dlsctiss  with  you 
briefly  some  of  the  particular  legislative  Items 
In  which  I  know  you  are  Interested. 

As  you  all  have  seen  In  the  newspapers 
recently,  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  appar- 
ently has  given  clearance  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  undertake  a  full-scale 
study    of    our    economic    system.     You    will 
recall  that  for  teveral  years  there  has  been 
agitation  for  a  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  similar  study.    President 
Elsenhower   proposed   in   the    last  Congress 
that  this  study  be  undertaken  by  a  commis- 
sion of  his  own  appointment.     There  have 
been  other  proposals  for  Joint  Senate  and 
House  committees,  or  mixed  commissions  of 
private    citizens    and    public    oCaclals.     The 
Committee   on   Economic    Development    has 
organized  a  private  study  and,  as  you  know, 
the  President  has  appointed  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee to  be  headed  by  the  Vice  President. 
It  Is  one  of  the  mlsfortimes  of  our  present 
divided  Government  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  on  a  truly  nonpar- 
tisan and  objective  study  of  our  economic 
system,  which  many  of  your  organizations 
have  advocated  for  many   years.     I  do  not 
think  there   Is  much   disagreement  on   the 
need  for  such  a  study.     There  Is  only  dis- 
agreement about  the  way  In  which  It  should 
be  done  and  mistrust  of  the  objectives  of  its 
various  proponents. 

Almost  10  years  ago.  on  June  1.  1949.  I 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  a  bill  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Monetary  Commiscion  along  the  same  organ- 
izational lines  as  the  Hoover  Commissions 
on  Government  Organization.  The  Senate 
passed  thla  bill,  but  It  faUed  in  the  House. 
I  often  have  wondered  how  the  course  of 
our  econonilc  system  might  have  been  af- 
fected had  the  Commission  then  proposed 
■ucceeded  in  its  objectives. 

As  to  the  studies  which  hare  been,  or  are 
about  to  be  undertaken,  I  will  lollow  them 


with  great  Interest.  For  while  these  commit- 
tees and  commissions  may  propose,  to  a  large 
measure,  the  committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, will  dispose.  To  the  extent  I  am  able 
to  do  so  as  chairman,  be  assvired  that  I  shall 
weigh  any  prop>OEal  which  affects  our  Juris- 
diction most  carefully.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  directed  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  observe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  committees  and  commis- 
sions carefully  and  to  give  me  periodic 
reports  on  them. 

Some  of  you  may  be  interested  In  my  at- 
titude toward  reviving  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Act  which  passed  the  Senate  In  the 
last  Congress.  I  still  believe  firmly  that 
this  act  Is  a  much  needed  one.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  reintroduce  It,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  It  introduced  on  the  House  side  and 
sent  to  us  for  concurrence.  It  Is  a  good  bill 
and  should  be  enacted  into  law.  In  the 
meantime  there  may  be  opportvmltles  to  en- 
act some  of  Its  substantive  provisions  as  sep- 
arate bills. 

For  example,  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
Senators  Fulbricht  and  Capehart,  I  have  re- 
introduced our  bank  merger  bill  which  has 
pacsed  the  Senate  on  two  separate  occasions. 
In  view  of  the  renewed  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lem of  bank  mergers.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  approach  of  this  bill  ought  to  en- 
list the  support  of  all  bankers  and  bank  or- 
ganizations. While  it  may  not  l>e  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all.  it  already  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  most  of  you.  and  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  vehicle  by  which  the  public  demand  for 
control  of  bank  mergers  can  be  Batlsfied, 
and  that  mergers  can  be  controlled  under  It 
in  an  effective  way  which  takes  Into  accovmt 
the  peculiar  nature  of  banking. 

The  alternative.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  much 
different  kind  of  control,  one  which  would 
treat  a  bank  as  an  ordinary  commercial  en- 
terprise and  would  not  take  adequately  Into 
account  the  nature  of  banking  as  an  Insti- 
tution affecting,  most  vlUlly.  the  welfare  of 
the  depositors  and  general  public.  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  bill. 

Yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  provisions  concerning 
member  bank  reserves.  The  bill  was  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  as  a  result  of 
an  exhaustive  study. 

The  bill  would  make  three  changes  In  pres- 
ent law.  First,  It  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  permit  member  banks 
to  Include  all  or  part  of  their  vault  cash 
holdings  In  their  required  reserves.  Second. 
It  would  change  the  reserve  requirement  for 
demand  deposits  of  central  'Reserve  city 
banks  from  the  present  rate  of  13  to  26  per- 
cent to  a  range  of  10  to  20  percent,  the  same 
range  as  Reserve  city  banks.  Third,  It  would 
give  the  Board  more  flexible  authority  to 
permit  individual  member  banks  in  central 
Reserve  or  Reserve  cities  to  carry  reserves  at 
the  lower  requirement  levels  specified  for  Re- 
serve city  or  country  banks. 

The  statutory  provisions  for  reserves  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  for  many 
years,  and  the  provisions  have  been  changed 
from  time  to  time  In  the  past.  However,  no 
major  revision  in  the  reserve  requirements 
has  been  made  since  the  Banking  Act  of 
1935,  and  It  is  necessary  to  bring  these  re- 
serve requirement  provisions  up  to  date,  in 
the  light  of  present  day  conditions  and  needs. 
1  hope  hearings  on  this  bill  will  result  in 
a  reconciliation  of  the  views  of  all  interested 
parties. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  matters 
within  the  j\irlsdlctlon  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  you  as  this  session  of  Congress 
progresses.  Time  does  not  permit  me  even 
to  mention  all  of  them. 

These  will  include,  of  cotirse,  any  ntunber 
of  proposals  for  new  Federal  credit  programs 
and  the  expansion  of  existing  ones.  With 
respect  to  these,  my  own  position  will  be. 
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as  It  has  In  the  past,  one  of  determination 
to  serve  the  needs  of  a  sound  economy. 

In  this  connection,  although  I  am  no 
dlsclole  of  his,  let  me  quote  a  remarkably 
apt  comment  of  John  M.  Keynes.    He  said: 

"There  is  •  •  •  an  unbroken  chronicle  in 
every  country  which  has  a  history  •  •  •  of 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  real  values 
of  •   •   •  money." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  this  was  no  acci- 
dent but  had  behind  it  as  one  of  its  driving 
forces,  what  he  called  "the  impecunloslty  of 
government." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  resist 
this  force.  No  group  of  citizens,  public  or 
private,  has  a  greater  stake  in  this  struggle 
than  those  who  make  up  your  organizations. 
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Nineteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-nine  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  26, 1959 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25,  my  colleague.  Senator  Er- 
nest Gruening,  of  Alaska,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  luncheon  at  which 
the  semifinalists  and  the  winner  in  the 
1959  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  were 
named.  Because  his  speech  was  so  elo- 
quent and  what  he  had  to  say  was  so 
pertinent  in  these  days  when  democracy 
is  facing  some  of  its  sternest  tests,  I  take 
pleasure  in  asking  that  the  text  of  Sen- 
ator Gruening 's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be 
present  to  honor  the  winners  of  the  1959 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  All  50  of  you 
are  to  be  congratulated.  It's  a  real  achieve- 
ment to  win  a  contest  that  gets  you  to 
Washington.  It  Is  particularly  thrilling  on 
this  occasion  to  be  able  to  greet  for  the  first 
time  a  representative  from  the  49th  State, 
Melba  PhlUeo. 

Indeed,  the  entry  of  the  49th  State  into 
our  Union  was,  and  Is.  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy speaking.  It  spoke  through  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  the  Congress  voted  to  make 
Alaska  a  State.  That  voice  declared  that  the 
people  of  Alaska  should  "tao  longer  remain  In 
their  Territorial  status;  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  full  equality  of  first-class 
citizenship.  This  was  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  democracy  to  what  had  previ- 
ously been  one  of  America's  dependent  areas. 
It  was  an  Illustration  of  what  I  should  like 
to  stress  in  these  brief  remarks,  namely,  that 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  democracy  we  must 
buttress  our  words  with  deeds.  We  must,  if 
the  voice  of  democracy  is  to  ring  out  con- 
vincingly, couple  democratic  preachments 
with  practices.  We  must,  if  the  voice  of 
democracy  is  to  be  believed,  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  In  short,  that  "by  their  works  ye 
shall  know  them." 

The  admission  of  Alaska  to  the  Union, 
which  was  formalized  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation less  than  two  months  ago,  was  a 
shining  evidence  of  performance  matching 
professions — perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  of  our  time. 

It  was — it  Is — a  living  demonstration  that 
Uncle  Sam  does  practice  what  he  preaches. 


It  was  the  application,  in  fact,  of  the  ab- 
stract principle  proclaimed  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  governmenU  de- 
rive their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Alaskans  did  not  have  self- 
government  as  long  as  Alaska  remained  a 
Territory.     They  ha\'e  it  now. 

That  coupling  of  promise  with  fulfillment, 
of  preachment  with  practice,  was  never  more 
important  than  now.  When  I  say  now,  I 
mean  In  our  time. 

As  we  all  know,  democracy  has  in  this,  our 
time,  been  under  savage  attack  as  never  be- 
fore in  our  history.  It  has  been  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  Is  today,  challenged 
by  a  basically  different  philosophy  and  way 
of  life.  That  phllofophy  has  taken  diverse 
forms,  biit  only  slightly  diverse.  These  forms 
have  variously  been  presented  as  fascism, 
as  In  Italy  under  Mussolini;  as  national  so- 
cialism, as  In  Germany  under  Hitler;  and. 
today,  as  communism,  as  In  Russia  and 
China.  We  may  correctly  describe  these  as 
only  slightly  different  forms  of  totalitarian- 
ism. We  may  accurately  assert  that  the 
nation  which  adopts  any  one  of  these  forms 
is  a  police  state.  It  Is  the  purpose  and  de- 
sign of  the  rules  of  those  police  states  to 
extend  their  phllos{)phy  and  way  of  life  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  our  hope  and 
purpose,  as  Americans  and  members  of  the 
free  world,  that  they  shall  not  succeed. 

Now  the  differences  between  the  police 
state  and  our  free  society,  between  totali- 
tarianism and  democracy,  are  familiar  to  all 
of  you  who  are  here  to  give  expression  to  the 
voice  of  democracy. 

You  all  know  that  our  democratic   faith 
prcicrlbes  certain  basic  freedoms:    Freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from 
search   and    seizure.     These   basic   freedoms 
are  enshrined  in  our  Constitution   through 
the  first  10  amendments  which  we  know  as 
the  BUI  of  Rights.     They  were  placed  there 
because  the  fathers  of  our  country  had  ex- 
perienced the  violation  by  the  government  of 
King  George  III  of  those  freedoms  which  the 
founders    deemed    natural    rights    and    had 
earlier  declared  that  fact  to  be  self-evident. 
Our  forefathers  made  no  provision  to  safe- 
guard the  right  to  travel  freely,  to  change 
one's  place  of  residence,  to  choose  one's  em- 
ployment, the  right  to  organize,  the  right  of 
association.    These    rights    were    not    safe- 
guarded by  the  founders  because  those  rights 
had   never    been    questioned    or    threatened. 
Indeed,  their  violation  had  not  been  dreamed 
of  under  the  colonial  rule  against  which  our 
forefathers  rebelled.     In   fact,    the    tyranny 
against  which  we   Americans  launched  our 
Revolution   was   a   far   milder   and   far  less 
oppressive  tyranny  than  that  which  has  been 
Imposed  In  our  time  on  the  victims  of  con- 
temporary   totalltiu-lanlsm.      Contrast,    for 
Instance,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  griev- 
ances  of    our    colonial    forefathers — that    of 
"No  taxation  without  representation" — with 
the  ruthless  total  confiscation  of  property, 
the  Imprisonment  without  trial,  and  the  so- 
called  "liquidation,"  which  is  not  other  than 
murder,  to  which  dissenters,  or  even  peace- 
able  nonconformists,   are   liable   under   the 
police  state. 

I  won't  dwell  at  length  on  this  evident  con- 
trast between  our  land  of  the  free  and  the 
most  loathsome  and  brutal  tyranny  the  world 
has  known  since  the  Dark  Ages.  What  I 
want  to  revert  to  is  the  need  of  our  squaring 
our  declarations  with  our  deeds. 

What  should  be  and  is  clear  to  all  of  us  is 
that  we  Americans  have  not  always,  by  any 
means,  lived  up  to  the  principles  we  profess. 
It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning;  it  con- 
tinues to  be  so;  and,  being  human  beings 
with  human  frailties,  will  always  be  so  to  a 
degree,  but  let  us  hope  to  a  steadily  dimin- 
ishing degree.  The  great  men  who  drafted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
principles,  by  and  large,  have  guided  us 
through  the  most  wholesome  and  inspiring 


experiment  performed  by  men  in  all  his- 
tory  those  great  men  saw  no  contradiction 

between  the  Declaration's  assertion  that  all 
men  were  created  equal  and  with  liberty  one 
of  their  inalienable  rights  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Institution  of 
slavery.  It  was  not  until  87  yews  later  that 
that  Inconsistency  was  removed  by  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  In  the  early 
days.  too.  the  franchise  was  often  limited  to 
the  ownership  of  property.  But  time  cured 
that.  For  over  130  years  suffrage  was  for 
men  only.  The  19th  amendment,  adopted  In 
1920.  decided  that  women,  too.  could  vote 
and  that  they  were  men  In  the  sense  that 
the  word  men  was  used  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

These  progressive  changes  emphasize  that 
democracy  Is  not  static;  that  It  Is  not  and 
never  wUl  be  a  finished  product.  It  Is  a 
great  legacy  handed  to  us.  a  trust  for  us  to 
keep  and  cherish.  But  not  merely  to  keep 
and  cherish— also  to  validate.  Democracy. 
In  short.  Is  constantly  In  evolution  and.  let 
ua  hope,  with  proper  vigilance,  devotion, 
and  dedication,  becojnlng  ever  better.  The 
heartening  fact  to  remember  is  that  while 
democracy  may.  and  often  has.  fallen  short 
of  Its  professed  Ideals,  the  opportunity  for 
rectification  Is  always  there.  Whenever  there 
Is  a  failure  of  democracy,  let  us  take  heart 
that  democracy  carries  within  Itself  the  seeds 
of  self-regeneration.  It  must  be  our  con- 
tinuing, unremitting  effort  to  make  democ- 
racy true  to  Its  best  self.  If  we  bend  all  our 
efforts  and  purposes  to  that  end.  then  the 
voice  of  democracy  will  sound  a  clarion  call 
and  be  heard  and  listened  to  wherever  men 
arc  free  or  want  to  be  free. 

How  shall  we  apply  that  unremitting  effort 
to  make  democracy  true  to  Its  b?8t  self? 

Let  us  first  understand  that  the  usk  to 
which  all  of  us  who  believe  and  cherish  the 
democratic  system  must  be  dedicated,  is  to 
make  democracy  work.  This  Is  ^  privilege, 
an  opportunity,  and.  Indeed,  an  obligation, 
not  merely  for  those  In  public  cfflce.  but  for 
every  citizen.  Democracy  should  become  a 
work-a-day  religion.  It  must  be  a  militant, 
not  a  passive,  faith. 

Having  reached  that  understanding,  what 
next?     How  do  we  proceed? 

Well,  first,  we  must  all  take  a  keen  Interest 
In  public  affairs  and  In  Government — In  gov- 
ernment on  every  level.  It  Is  our  Oovern- 
ment.  In  a  democracy,  government  is  only 
as  good  as  the  people  want  It  to  be.  If  ours 
is  to  be — In  Lincoln's  Immortal  phrase:  "a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people" — It  can  be  so  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  people,  by  their  vigilance,  Inter- 
est, and  concern  make  it  so.  It  is  a  cause 
of  Just  reproach  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  citizens  do  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  vote.  Voting,  the  exercise  of  our  right  as 
citizens.  Is  a  precious  heritage.  Those  who 
neglect  this  duty  betray  their  heritage. 

In  addition  to  voting  In  elections — city, 
school  district,  county.  State,  and  national 
elections — there  Is  the  obligation  to  Inform 
oneself.  I  have  been  painfully  Impressed 
throughout  the  years  to  find  how  many  citi- 
zens— presumably  responsible  citizens — do 
not  even  know  the  names  of  their  Represent- 
atives in  Congress.  I  have  encountered  this 
all  over  the  United  States.  And  merely 
knowing  the  name  of  one's  Representative  In 
Congress  Is  a  far  cry  from  knowing  what  his 
attitude  Is  on  public  issues  and  how  he  vote* 
on  them. 

One  of  our  first  duties,  therefore.  In  the 
assignment  of  making  democracy  work,  is 
to  inform  ovrselves.  We  must  banish  po- 
litical illiteracy.  If  public  opinion,  which 
we  like  to  assume  is  the  ultimately  ruling 
force  In  representative  government,  is  to  be 
effective,  it  must  be  an  informed  and  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  we  get  out  of 
democracy  what  we  put  into  It.  So  we 
had  better  put  in  generously.  Democracy 
will  be  as  good  as  we  make  it,  and  only  as 
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good.  So  ovur  relationship  to  democracy  Is 
a  reciprocal  process.  We  must  give  to  it 
to  the  extent  that  we  expect  to  receive  from 
it.  We  must  ever  sow  if  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  reap. 

Therefore,  let  us  think  and  act  on  the  as- 
sumption that  for  every  right  which  Is  ours 
under  democracy,  we  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form; for  every  benefit  we  enjoy,  we  owe  a 
corresponding  obligation;  for  every  privi- 
lege which  our  freedom  confers,  we  should 
render  a  corresponding  service. 

And  thus  thinking  and  thus  acting,  U  the 
way — perhaps  the  only  way — we  can  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  our  democratic  faith 
and  our  democratic  works. 

Thus,  and  thxu  only,  can  we  make  the 
voice  of  democracy  ring  true  and  enable  it 
to  carry  Its  message  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  earth,  penetrating  even  Iron  cur- 
tains and  bearing  beyond  them  Its  message 
of  good  win.  peace,  and  freedom. 


To  provide  maximum  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining information,  Senator  Wn.iT  is  fiu-- 
nlshlng  all  public  and  private  high  schools 
in  the  State  with  brochures  of  each  of  the 
Academies. 

"Appointment  to  a  U.S.  service  academy 
provides  qualified  young  men  with  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country  as  well  as 
to  improve  their  education,"  Wn^ir  con- 
cluded. 


From  Gettysburg  to  Padre  Island  the 
Nation  Needs  Parks  To  Preserve  Our 
Past,  Present,  and  Future  History 


Appointments  to  U.S.  Senrice  Academies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCCNFIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  26. 1959 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  press  re- 
lease I  issued  today,  dealing  with  com- 
petitive examinations  for  appointments 
to  U.S.  service  academies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows't 

Wn.ET  Announces  EIxaminations  for  Ap- 
pointments TO  U.S.  Sekvice  Academies 
Senator  Alexanoek  Wilet,  Republican, 
Chippewa  Palls,  today  announced  that  com- 
petitive examinations,  scheduled  for  July 
1959.  would  be  given  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
service  academies. 

The  available  appointments  Include:  1  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
a  appointments  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
1  apix>lntment  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
and  nomination  of  10  young  men  to  compete 
for  7  openings  allocated  to  Wisconsin  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

"The  examination  is  open  to  any  high 
school  senior  or  graduate  over  the  age  of  17 
but  not  yet  22,  who  has  never  been  married 
and  can  meet  the  academic  and  physical 
standards."  the  senior  Senator  said. 

"To  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination,  all 
applicants  must  file  with  my  office  (1>  a 
letter  of  Intention,  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cate of  residence  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 
and  (2)  two  letters  of  recommendation  from 
applicant's  principal,  pastor,  physician,  or 
anyone  who  has  personal  knowledge  of  his 
character. 

"This  Information  must  be  received  In  my 
office,  room  427.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington  25.  DC,  by  June  15.  1959.  which 
U  the  deadline  fo^  filing,"  Wilft  pointed 
out. 

"Unfortunately,  anyone  not  filing  letters 
of  recommendation  and  certificate  of  resi- 
dence with  his  application  cannot  be  con- 
sidered for  the  examination. 

"The  examination  will  be  held  in  July 
(exact  date  to  be  announced  later)  for  ap- 
pointment m  July  1960.  The  highest  rank- 
ing candidate  will  receive  principal  appoint- 
ment; second  highest,  first  alternate;  third 
highest,  second  alternate,  etc." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  26.  1959 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  recent  article  in  a  national  magazine 
described  how  the  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  bat- 
tlefield is  gradually  being  taken  over  by 
private  interests.  A  residential  subdi- 
vision is  being  built  on  the  field  across 
which  Pickett  led  his  famous  charge. 
A  motel  stands  where  Union  defenses 
threw  back  the  charge.  On  the  spot 
where  the  two  armies  first  clashed  there 
is  a  free  museum  and  souvenir  stand. 
On  another  part  of  the  land  for  which 
Union  and  Confederate  troops  struggled 
for  7  hours  on  the  3d  day  of  the  battle, 
rusting  autos  now  are  sprawled. 

The  same  article  lists  nine  new  na- 
tional parks  which  the  Nation  now  needs 
to  acquire,  in  order  to  provide  our  rapid- 
ly expanding  population  with  recreation 
areas  and  to  preserve  outstanding  and 
interesting  areas  in  their  natural  state. 
One  of  the  nine  areas  listed  is  Padre 
Island.  Tex.,  a  117-mile-long  barrier 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  stretching 
roughly  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Browns- 
ville. 

Of  the  3.700  miles  which  make  up  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts,  only  240  are 
in  parks  for  public  use.  Some  640  more 
worth  saving  are  still  available. 

I  have  introduced  Senate  bill  4,  which 
provides  for  establishment  of  a  national 
park  on  Padre  Island.  We  must  do  this 
now,  because  a  commercial  development 
has  already  started  on  part  of  the  island. 
Other  parts  are  up  for  sale. 

The  magazine  article  tells  how  com- 
pletion of  the  boundaries  of  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield,  in  order  to  protect  it 
for  a  park,  would  cost  $2  million.  To 
do  this  to  all  battlefields  now  either 
wholly  or  in  part  in  park  status  would 
cost  $10  million;  and  for  the  entire  na- 
tional park  system,  the  cost  would  be 
$30  million. 

Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  is  quoted  in  the 
article  as  saying : 

Twenty  years  ago  we  could  have  ptiT- 
chased  all  the  land  we  now  need  for  $5 
million.  But  In  those  days  no  money  was 
earmarked  for  land  purchase.  Now  we  re- 
ceive »1»4  million  a  year  from  Congress. 
At  this  rate,  with  land  prices  soaring.  It 
could  tPke  another  50  or  60  years  and  more 
than  $100  million  to  complete  the  bound- 
aries. 


Padre  Island  today  is  facing  the  same 
situation.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  more 
of  the  land  will  be  under  private  de- 
velopment, and  prices  will  rise. 

The  benefits  of  this  virgin  stretch  of 
windswept  sand,  with  beaches  on  both 
sides  of  the  island,  and  with  an  historic 
past  stretching  back  to  some  of  the  ear- 
liest explorers  of  the  New  World,  must  be 
protected  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pub- 
lic now  and  in  the  future. 

The  natural  life,  both  on  the  island 
and  in  the  waters  around  it.  is  abundant. 
There  are  skeletons  of  oldtime  ships, 
wrecked  on  the  shores,  and  as  covered 
with  legend  as.  they  are  with  moss  and 
barnacles.  There  are  tales  of  pirate 
treasure,  small  settlements,  soldiers  from 
a  variety  of  battles,  and  vacqueros  and 
cowhands. 

Another  thing  to  consider  about  this 
coastal  location  is  the  type  of  recrea- 
tion offered:  swimming,  fishing,  hiking, 
beachcombing  and  similar  beach  pas- 
times, and  boating.  In  1904.  15,000 
boats  were  being  used  for  recreation  in 
the  United  States.  By  1947,  the  number 
had  grown  to  2,440,000.  The  total  last 
year  was  7,330,000.  This  ,year  it  will 
probably  top  8  million.  In  the  United 
States  21  million  fishermen  spend 
nearly  $100  apiece  each  year.  Their 
numbers  are  rising  all  the  time. 

If  Padre  Island  were  made  a  park,  the 
benefits  to  the  people  of  the  immediate 
area  are  obvious.  Yet  it  should  also  be 
clear  that  this  would  help  the  Nation,  by 
providing  more  jobs  and  more  income. 
Also,  Padre  Island  has  the  potential  to 
become  a  summer  and  winter  play- 
ground, providing  recreation  for  mil- 
lions, just  as  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Big 
Bend,  and  other  national  parks  already 
are  doing. 

This  proposal  to  establish  a  national 
park  on  Padre  Island  has  the  backing 
already  of  several  civic  and  conserva- 
tion groups.    Its  value  to  the  national 
economy  and  welfare  is  clearly  evident. 
Mr.  President,  in  further  support  of 
my  statement,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in   the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial,  by  John  W. 
DeVine,  which  appeared  in  the  Nueces 
County  News  for  Friday,  January  30. 
1959.  imder  the  heading:   "Padre  Island 
May  Become  a  National  Park  in  Future." 
I  also  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have    printed    in    the    Congressional 
Record,    a   resolution   adopted    by.  the 
Texas  Ornithological  Society  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the   Nueces    County    News,    Jan.    30, 
1959] 

Paore  Island  May  Become  a  National  Pabk 
IN  Futctre 

U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarboeottgh  has  in- 
troduced a  bill — S.  4 — which  would  keep  a 
portion  of  Padre  Island  for  public  use — In 
Simpler  works,  a  national  park.  In  present-  % 
Ing  the  bill.  Yarborough  pointed  out:  "This 
beautiful  half-mile  wide  natural  beach,  with 
its  mild  cUmate  and  bountiful  wildlife,  is 
one  of  Texas'  greatest  recreation  resources." 

Then  he  pointed  out  that  "properly  devel- 
oped, there  Is  no  question  that  as  a  national 
park.'  Padre  Island  would  become  the  winter 
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park  of  Amierlca,  Just  as  Yellowstone,  Tosem- 
Ite.  Glacier  National  Park,  and  the  Smoky 
Aiountalns  are  summer  playgrounds. 

"Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  his- 
torical interest,"  he  continued,  "Padre  Island 
is  one  of  the  closest  links  Texas  and  the 
United  States  have  with  the  past,  for  it  was 
there  that  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  set 
foot  on  New  World  soil.  The  explorer,  Alon- 
so'  Alvare«  de  Pineda,  a  Spaniard,  in  1519 
sailed  the  gtilf  <;pastal  waters  from  Florida 
to  the  Mexican  port  of  Tampico.  and  mapped 
the  coast  for  future  navigators." 

TAasoHoucH  has  asked  State  legislators  of 
Texas,  and  other  State  olllclala  to  enact  nec- 
essary supporting  State  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  is  urging  all  Texans  to  back 
the  creation  of  Padre  Island  National  Park. 
Naturally  such  a  move  is  going  to  draw 
some  opposition.  Private  developers  will 
oppose  It;  real  estate  dealers  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  selling  Padre  Island,  and  owners  of 
land  will  be  opposed  to  It;  but  to  the  aver- 
age Texan  It  presents  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
serve for  his  own  use  a  long  stretch  of 
island  where  he  can  go,  camp  out,  fish,  hunt, 
and  generally  enjoy  himself. 

Of  course.  Padre  Island  is  a  mammoth 
Island — the  coastline  on  the  Gi^f,  extending 
from  Port  Aransas  to  Brownsville,  131  miles, 
is  the  longest  Island  and  the  longest  beach 
In  the  United  States  (probably  in  all  the 
world,  too) . 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  establishment 
of  a  Government  national  park  without  tak- 
ing away  any  of  the  valuable  land  now  under 
development,  and  no  doubt,  it  is  this  land 
Senator  Yakborouch  has  in  mind. 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  things. 
Senator  Yarborouch  has  initiated  since  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  a  few 
short  years  ago.  It  wouldn't  hurt  to  take 
time  out  and  drop  him  a  few  lines  in  appre- 
ciation. 

Every  man,  from  the  smallest  to  the  larg- 
est, likes  to  know  he  is  appreciated  and  his 
work  is  appreciated. 

If  you  favor  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional par's  on  Padre  Island  to  preserve  a 
large  portion  of  It  for  future  generations  in 
Its  natiu-al  state  (except  for  Government 
Improvements  that  will  not  ruin  it  as  a  vaca- 
tion resort) ,  drop  your  State  representatives 
and  senators  a  line  and  tell  them  you  will 
appreciate  their  supporting  enabling  legis- 
lation.        / 

Don't  worry,  they  will  hear  plenty  from 
those  who  oppose  it.  And  while  you  are  at 
It,  drop  Senator  Ralph  a  line,  too.  It  will 
encourage  him  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 

RBSOLTmoN  To  Makb  Padkk  Island  a 
Nationai.  Park 

Whereas  Padre  Island  contains  a  wealth 
of  vegetation  and  wildlife  In  substantially 
the  same  condition  as  when  this  sxmny  re- 
gion was  Arst  discovered  by  de  Pineda  in 
1519  and  boasta  a  superb  sand  beach  30 
miles  In  length  along  a  gulf  coast  shoreline 
admirably  suited  for  safe  swimming  and 
wading;  and 

Whereas  commercial  development  has 
gained  two  footholds  on  Padre  Island  and 
threatens  rapidly  to  ruin  its  natural  beauty: 
and 

Where  Padre  Island  is  unique  In  scenery, 
climate,  ecology  and  geology  and  fulfills  in 
every  way  the  standards  for  a  national  park; 

and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  Padre  Is- 
land as  a  national  park  would  permanently 
preserve  natural  treasures  of  Padre  Island 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  public;  Therefore  it  is 

Resolved.  That  the  undersigned  organiza- 
tion hereby  urges  the  adoption  of  the  bill 
(S.  4)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Padre  Island  as  a  national  park. 

Passed  this  10th  day  of  February  1959. 
A.  Earl  Jourde, 

President,  Texas  Ornithological  Society. 


LefislatioD  Is  Needed  To  Free  Onr  People 
From  the  Foreign-Made  Shackles  of 
Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

of    PENNSYLVANLi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26, 1959 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey]  for  his 
intense  and  enthusiastic  efforts  to  get 
through  some  type  of  legislation  that  will 
free  our  people  from  the  foreign-made 
shackles  of  unemployment.  He  has  done 
just  about  everything  humanly  possible 
to  return  to  Congress  the  tariffmaking 
authority  established  in  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. He  deserves  a  large  measure 
of  credit  for  whatever  help  the  statutory 
escape  clause  has  been.  Unfortunately, 
diplomatic  considerations  have  supersed- 
ed economic  reality  in  the  final  deter- 
mination of  too  many  escape  clause 
cases,  and  I  think  that  the  legislation 
proposed  by  my  close  friend  from  West 
Virginia  here  today  is  very  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  urgently  needed.  My  remar::s 
will  be  brief.  Later  I  am  going  to  insert 
some  figures  on  imports  that  should 
alarm  even  the  most  fervent  freetrader, 
and  I  want  to  include  a  quotation,  from 
a  respected  naval  officer,  that  belongs  in 
a  discussion  of  this  kind. 

First,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  I 
am  pleased  with  the  reaction  of  the 
Westinghouse  Co.  to  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  plans  to  purchase  foreign 
generating  equipment  without  so  much 
as  a  by-your-leave  to  the  American  man- 
ufacturers and  workingmen  who  have 
been  subsidizing  TVA  from  its  inception. 
Westinghouse  has  arranged  for  Governor 
Lawrence,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  come  down 
to  meet  with  our  congressional  delegation 
on  this  Important  issue  Thursday  eve- 
ning. Because  of  Pennsylvania's  wide 
unemployment.  I  think  it  necessary  for 
everyone  in  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments to  coordinate  all  efforts  in  over- 
coming the  economic  obstacles  that  have 
80  many  of  our  families  in  actual  pover- 
ty. The  detrimental  effect  of  an  over- 
supply  of  alien  commodities  entering 
American  markets  is  an  obvious  factor  in 
Pennsylvania's  economic  problems.  I 
hope  that  more  and  more  of  our  State's 
delegation  will  walk  with  those  of  ua  who 
have  been  strivinp:  for  whatever  legis- 
lation Is  required  to  remedy  the  present 
deplorable  situation. 

We  may  as  well  realize  one  thing.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  are  not  going  to  stop  Gov- 
ernment agencies  from  ordering  sup- 
plies and  equipment  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers if  we  permit  these  departments 
and  agencies  themselves  to  make  the 
decisions.  For  25  years  Government  de- 
partments have  been  subjected  to  such 
generous  doses  of  international  propa- 
ganda that  free  trade  has  become  one 
of  their  obsessions.  Any  time  that  hear- 
ings or  inquiries  are  held  on  the  matter 
of  foreign  trade,  an  assortment  of  rep- 
resentatives of  a  miscellany  of  Govern- 


ment departments  always  appears  with 
briefcases  chockfull  of  data  gathered 
from  hosts  of  countries  throughout  the 
world.  These  Government  officeholders 
who  come  out  to  cheer  for  further  lower- 
ing of  trade  barriers  have  traveled — at 
Goverrunent  expense — hither  and  yon 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America,  but  they  apparently  are 
not  interested  in  becoming  clued  on  what 
is  taking  place  back  where  the  tax  dol- 
lars are  collected. 

The  average  Government  worker  liv- 
ing in  Washington  and  in  Foreign  Serv- 
ice is  not  exposed  to  the  economic  ups 
and  downs  experienced  in  the  various 
parts  of  our  own  country.    Week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year  there  are  heavy  pockets  of 
unemployment  throughout  central  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  Just  as  there  are 
in  the  State  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
granted  me  this  time.    The  VJB.  News  <i 
World  Report  for  February  20  contains- 
an  indication  of  why  Government  of-  'i 
flcials  in  the  Nation's  Capital  are  either  J 
uninformed  or  uninterested  about  what  "* 
is  going  on  back  at  the  ranch.    "How's 
Business   Around   the   Country"    is   the 
title  of  a  series  of  tables  reporting  on 
conditions  in  selected  communities  from 
coast  to  coast.    Of  the  33  eastern  cities 
listed,  19  are  marked  as  victims  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment;  13  are  classified 
in   the   moderate   unemployment   cate- 
gory;  one  city — Washington,  D.C. — has 
slight  unemployment.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Washington  is  the  only  city  of  the 
78  studied  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole   in   which   unemployment  Is  not 
either  moderate  or  substantial. 

While  the  parties  responsible  for  im- 
port-export policy  are  assured  of  their 
paychecks  without  interruption,  the  fel- 
low back  home  who  is  getting  the  bill 
for  these  services  finds  his  means  of  live- 
lihood taken  away  by  incredible  foreign 
trade  policies.  He  has  only  Congress  to 
look  to  for  help.  I  suggest  we  give  it  to 
him  by  demanding  quick  action  on  this 
bill  to  amend  section  350  of  the  Tarifl 
Act  of  1930  as  amended. 

I  also  ask  that  the  House  enact  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  restrict 
imports  of  residual  oil,  the  product  of 
foreign  refineries  which  has  washed  out 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  our  mine  and  rail 
communities.  These  are  the  figures 
which  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Ricord: 
Prom  January  1  to  February  13,  1959, 
the  dally  average  for  residual  oil  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  was  807.700 
barrels.  If  this  rate  continues  for  the 
remolnder  of  the  year,  the  1959  total 
win  come  to  294.830.500  barrels — or  more 
than  70  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
in  energy  equivalent.  Keeplna:  that  fig- 
ure in  mind,  please  also  note  this  state- 
ment by  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke  as 
reported  in  the  Washington  Star  on  Feb- 
ruary 15: 

The  posslbUlty  of  a  surprise  attack  by 
submarines  Is  very  great,  and  It  Is  causing 
us  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

Admiral  Burke's  remark  was  made  at 
a  recent  hearing  before  the  Senate  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee,  at  which  time 
it  was  disclosed  that  of  Russia's  500  sub- 
marines, about  one-half  are  long-range 
craft. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  who  among  us  would 
dare  to  depend  upon  foreign  oil  that 
must  travel  over  the  lonely  seaways  that 
even  now  may  be  infested  with  Red 
submarines  carrying  the  most  destruc- 
tive missiles  in  the  history  of  naval  war- 
fare? The  daily  imports  of  residual  oil 
for  the  first  7  weeks  of  this  year  have 
been  equal  to  193.830  ions  of  bituminous 
coal.  In  an  emergency  this  tonnage — 
plus  enormously  more  coal  to  be  used  in 
the  actual  war  effort — would  be  re- 
quired. I  suggest  that,  instead  of  fot-c- 
Ing  our  unemployed  coal  miners  to  wan- 
der about  the  country  seeking  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  other  industries, 
we  encourage  them  to  remain  in  their 
mining  communities.  They  are  a  vital 
component  of  our  national  defense. 
They  will  be  ready  for  whatever  de- 
mands are  made  upon  them  if  our  for- 
eign trade  policies  will  only  give  them  a 
chance.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
railroad  workers.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  them  when  we  need  them  if  we 
permit  their  jobs  to  be  taken  away  un- 
necessarily in  the  meantime. 

We  may  equate  the  position  of  the 
coal  miner  and  the  i  ailroad  worker  to 
that  of  the  Westinghouse  employee  who 
will  have  no  work  if  foreign  generating 
equipment  is  allowed'  to  come  in  and 
price  American  products  out  of  the 
market.  We  can  put  tlie  pottery  worker, 
glassmaker,  and  all  other  victims  of  in- 
equitable foreign  trade  competition  in 
the  same  category.  We  owe  it  to  them 
and  to  our  security  to  keep  them  occu- 
pied now,  for  without  them  we  would 
not  have  a  chance  against  the  common 
enemy  in  an  emergency. 


correspondent,  in  a  report  subtitled 
"Berlin  Outloc^  IMms,"  makes  this 
comment: 

In  the  face  of  the  deUberate  Insults,  the 
frustration  of  his  hopes  and  the  total  in- 
transigence which  he  has  met,  it  may  seem 
to  Mr.  Macmlllan  that  his  best  course  at 
this  point  would  be  to  cut  short  his  fruit- 
less quest  and  come  home. 

All  of  which  simply  points  up  the  fact 
that  John  Foster  Dulles  in  always  tak- 
ing a  firm  st^nd  with  the  Communists 
and  President  Eisenhower  in  refusing  to 
meet  with  Khrushchev  until  he  shows 
some  evidence  of  sincerity  have  been 
pursuing  the  proper  coiu^e  all  along. 


Why  Statesmen  and  Reporters  Tarn 
Gray 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   PENWSTJ-VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26. 1959 

V  Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief 
examination  surrounding  the  current 
visit  of  British  Prime  Minister  Macmll- 
lan to  Moscow  will  furnish  the  answers 
to  the  above  caption  to  these  remarks. 

In  two  separate  articles  appearing  in 
yesterday's  Evening  Star  we  see  how  wide 
of  the  mark  a  columnist  sitting  in  his 
Ivory  tower  here  in  Washington  can 
come  when  his  observations  are  stacked 
alongside  those  made  by  a  correspond- 
ent closer  to  the  scene. 

In  his  column  entitled  "Britain  Takes 
the  West's  Helm,"  William  S.  White  has 
this  to  say: 

Mr.  Macmlllan'8  mission  to  Moscow  has 
quietly  turned  upside  clown  the  diplomacy 
of  thj  allied  world.  Today  at  least,  and 
porslbly  for  a  fairly  lengthy  tomorrow,  it  Is 
British  leadership  that  holds  the  Initiative 
on  the  Western  side. 

And  then  in  the  same  issue  and  on  the 
same  subject — Mr.  Macmillan's  over- 
tures to  Commimlst  boss  Khrushchev — 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  the  Star's  European 


Legislative   Oversight,   Spectrom,   Study, 
and  Investigation — H.R.  4800 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26, 1959 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  special  honor  and  privilege  of 
speaking  to  the  Federal  Conununications 
Bar  Association,  composed  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  legal  profession. 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  had  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  to  this  particular  group 
at  this  particular  time.  It  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  them  some 
most  important  problems  in  which  I 
knew  they  had  a  great  interest,  as  do^ 
the  American  public. 

In  that  my  remarks  were  directed  to 
the  work  of  our  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Oversight,  our  plans 
for   this   Congress,   some   exposures   of 
false  claims  in  a  recent  book,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  introduced  as  a  result 
of  our  committee  last  year,  I  thought 
perhaps  the  Members  might  be  inter- 
ested, and  therefore  include  it  in  the 
Record  with  these  remarks: 
Address    of    Representativr    Orkn    Harris, 
CHAniMAN.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce CoMMrrrcE.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   Before    Federal    Communications 
Bar  Association.  Hotel  Willard.  Febru- 
ary 26.  1950 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Federal 
Communication*  Bar  Association,  honored 
guesta.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  today.  I  feel  you  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  better  time  for  this 
discussion  because  there  are  several  im- 
porunt  developmenu  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  about,  and  I  doubt  whether  I 
could  And  a  more  interested  audience  since 
the  things  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  are 
of  great  importance  to  you,  your  clients,  and 
the  FCC. 
In  the  first  place,  there  has  t>een  a  lot  of 

8p)eculatlon  and  wide  interest  In  the  future 
program  of  our  committee.  I  am  speaking 
of  our  plans  for  further  study  and  investi- 
gation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
From  the  exp>erlence  we  had  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  can  readily  understand  this  in- 
terest. 

In  otir  committee  report  filed  January  8 
this  year,  we  made  recommendations  on  a 


variety  of  questions  that  needed  further 
study  and  investigation.  I  have  no  other 
Intention  than  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mendations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
questions  are  highly  sensitive,  I  felt  it  ad- 
visable to  ask  for  a  budget  separate  from 
the  other  work  of  our  committee  in  order 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  would 
know  Just  what  we  had  in  mind. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  announcement 
of  a  few  days  ago  with  respect  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Committee. 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  requesting  $350,000  for  the  com- 
mittee to  make  the  special  study  and  in- 
vestigation. I  went  before  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  explained  our 
purpose.  The  committee  approved  the  funds 
for  this  work  and  yesterday  reported  to  the 
House.  It  being  a  privileged  matter,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  called  It  up  for 
consideration.  With  little  discussion  and  a 
few  pertinent  questions,  the  House  ap- 
proved the  request  and  made  the  full 
amount  of  $350,000  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  budget  that  I  submitted  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  $200,000 
was  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight.  Obviously,  we  have  not  had  time 
as  yet  to  get  together  a  staff,  since  the 
funds  were  obtained  only  yesterday. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  will  use  the 
greatest  precaution  in  obtaining  the  kind  of 
a  staff  that  is  needed  and  which  will  carry 
out  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  committee 
for  a  forthright,  fearless,  fair  and  objective 
study  and  investigation. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
formulate  specific  plans  and  a  program,  but 
the  pattern  is  fairly  well  established  in  our 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
filed  January  3. 

In  the  second  place,  we  asked  and  ob- 
tained $150,000  to  make  a  study  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  ImpKjrtant 
problems  we  have  today  which  is  of  tre- 
mendous concern  and  Interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  that  is  a  study  of  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  radio  spectrum. 

Many  of  the  situations  which  we  dealt 
with  In  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  scarcity  of  desirable 
spectrum  space  available  for  broadcasting 
purposes. 

It  is  my  intention  to  have  pur  reg\ilar 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and  Pow- 
er study  the  present  and  prospective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  radio  sjjectrum  and  have  it  also 
study  the  proper  governmental  machinery 
and  procedures  to  bring  about  an  efficient 
utilization  of  the  spectrum. 

As  you  well  know,  at  present  there  la  di- 
vided responsibility  between  the  President 
and  the  FCC  for  the  allocation  of  frequencies 
for  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
purposes.  The  demand  for  spectrum  space 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  and  is  expected 
to  grow  ■till  further  at  such  speed  that  It 
la  dubious  whether  the  divided  rasponslblllty 
can  bring  about  an  efficient  utilization  of 
the  spectrum.  The  spectrum  situation  may 
be  analogous  to  the  situation  which  did 
exist  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  airspace 
by  military,  commercial,  and  private  planes, 
and  which  led  during  the  last  Congress  to 
the  creation  of  the  unified  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

I  consider  this  study  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant ones  which  our  committee  can  un- 
dertake In  the  field  of  communications.  We 
shall  seek  to  retain  an  expert  staff  to  make 
this  study,  and  the  outcome  of  this  study 
may  affect  you.  your  clients,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  most  importantly. 

Thirdly,  most  of  you  know  that  a  week 
ago  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4300,  to  carry 
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out  the  legislative  recommendations  made 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  in  Its  report  to  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session.  The  hearings  on 
vrhlch  this  report  was  based  commenced  in 
January  1958  and  continued  through  No- 
vember 1958.  The  hearing  record  of  more 
tlian  11.000  pages,  exclusive  of  exhibits,  is 
probably  not  much  shorter  than  the  sum 
total  of  news  stories  that  have  been  written 
about  these  hearings,  and  the  individuals 
involved  In  these  hearings  as  well  as  the 
M?mber8  of  Congress  who  conducted  them. 

One  aspect  of  the  hearings,  which  particu- 
larly seems  to  have  intrigued  the  press.  Is 
the  proven  or  alleged  misconduct  of  certain 
members  of  the  commissions  which  were 
under  investigation,  of  parties  involved  in 
proceedings  before  these  commissions,  and  of 
other  persons  In  public  or  private  life  inter- 
ested in  some  of  these  proceedings. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  deny  for  a  moment 
that  improper  or  unethical  conduct  by  mem- 
bers of  the  regulatory  commissions  and  com- 
mission employees,  by  parties  and  practi- 
tioners Ijefore  these  agencies,  by  persons  in 
the  executive  branch  or  in  the  Congress,  con- 
stitutes a  most  serious  and  difficult  problem 
which  ought  to  be  given  proper  attention 
and  that  such  conduct  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented in  the  future.  However.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  even  if  all  the  commis- 
sioners and  all  of  the  persons  in  public  and 
private  life  who  are  concerned  with  pro- 
ceedings before  these  agencies  were  angels, 
there  still  would  be  other  crucial  problem-, 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  thc-i 
agencies  which  the  Congress  must  come  to 
grips  with  and  on  which  the  American  peo- 
ple niust  be  well  informed. 

Many  of  you  probably  have  read  recent 
newspaper  stories  about  a  book  written  by 
a  former  counsel  of  the  Special  Oversight 
Subcommittee.  A  few  of  you  even  may 
have  read  the  book.  Now.  I  could  spend  all 
of  the  time  which  you  have  allowed  me  here 
today  in  pointing  out  misstatements  of  fact 
and  erroneous  assTimptlons  and  conclusions 
made  by  the  author.  However,  I  doubt  that 
you  would  want  me  to  take  the  time,  and 
I  am  reasonably  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
tlm^e  well  spent. 

I  have  thus  far  refrained  from  mrkfng 
any  comment  publicly.  However,  there  are 
two  or  three  things  I  would  like  to  say  now 
which  I  think  would  be  appropriate. 

In  the  first  place,  even  though  our  com- 
mittee. In  my  opinion,  accomplished  a  lot 
and  did  a  good  Job  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  that 
some  mistakes  were  made  in  connection  with 
such  a  difficult  and  sensitive  task. 

In  fact,  about  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
most  serious  mistake  the  committee  made 
was  that  It  employed  Dr.  Schwartz  as  its 
chief  counsel. 

When  he  was  interviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  presented  with  the  policy  state- 
ment previously  adopted  by  the  committee, 
he  complimented  the  statement  and 
thought  it  constituted  a  very  fine  and  ob- 
jective approach.  After  he  became  em- 
ployed, he  apparently  forgot  or  else  arbi- 
trarily failed-  to  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  committee  policy. 

I  would  never  question  anyone's  right  to 
his  ideas  on  a  matter  of  principle.  I  do 
seriously  take  Issue,  howejer,  with  the 
^methods,  tactics,  and  proce(iires  employed 
by  Dr.  Schwartz.  I  could  not  agree  with 
them  from  the  first  public  utterances  he 
m?.de  before  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 
This  was  the  major  reason  for  what  later 
d  ?velopsd. 

He  was  determined  either  to  rule  or  ruin. 
Ii  my  opinion,  and  as  illustrated  in  his 
b->ok.  he  proposes  to  change  completely  our 
fu-idamental  principle  of  regulatory  com- 
missions.    (Ch.  2  of  the  book.) 

In  other  words,  the  book  Itself  is  the  most 
outstanding    proof    of    why    the    committee 


should  never  have  employed  him.  He  admit* 
to  defiance  of  the  committee  and  he  asserta 
that  it  was  his  purpose  and  responsibility 
to  make  theX  policies  and  conduct  the  In- 
vestigation according  to  his  own  views  and 
procedure. 

Having  been  completely  unsuccessful  with 
his  tactics,  he  proceeded  to  write  a  book.  As 
for  the  sharp  criticism  and  personal  reflec- 
tions on  me,  I  care  little.  I  did  observe  the 
one  compliment,  which  must  have  been  an 
oversight,  when  he  referred  to  me  as  a  "most 
urbane  denizen." 

Just  let  me  mention  two  or  three  of  the 
false  and  inaccurate  claims: 

There  is  reference  to  the  Albany  television 
case  in  which  Mr.  Hagerty  was  involved. 

There  was  nothing  at  any  time  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  about  any 
problem  relating  to  the  Albany  TV  compara- 
tive television  cnse.  N:lthcr  I  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  received 
any  Information  from  the  staff  or  anyone 
else  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  com- 
mittee in  January,  and  you  have  recently 
seen  the  publicity. 

Dr.  Schwartz  undertakes  to  claim  credit 
for  the  Adams-Goldane  fiasco.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  files  referring  to  this  matter 
in  any  way,  with  the  exception  of  one  mem- 
orandum from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion which  in  no  way  referred  to  Mr.  Adams. 
Dr.  Schwartz  gave  no  information  to  the 
committee  In  public  hearings  or  In  execu- 
tive session,  and  there  was  nothing  at  that 
time  develop>ed  on  it. 

Two  *taff  investigators  had  obtained  the 
information  regarding  Commissioner  Mack 
and  the  channel  10  question.  However,  this 
Information  had  not  been  put  together  and 
developed  for  presentation  at  the  time  the 
committee  terminated  the  services  of  Dr. 
Schwartz. 

In  o'.her  words,  not  only  are  the  claims 
false,  but  it  erraln  emphnsixes  his  attitude  in 
withholding  information  from  the  commit- 
tee itself. 

The  book  reconfirms  my  earlier  conviction 
that  the  author  has  not  as  yet  grasped  the 
scope  of  the  task  assigned  to  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  and  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  follow  his  own  notions  of  what 
the  subcommittee  should  investigate  instead 
of  carrying  out  the  detailed  policies  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  subcommittee  for 
the  scope  and  conduct  of  this  investigation. 
In  other  words,  while  he  was  counsel  ot  the 
subcommittee  and  still  at  the  present  time, 
he  Is  almosX  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  nnproper  conduct  and  what  to  do 
about  It,  as  If  that  problem,  serious  though 
It  Is.  was  the  only  or  even  the  foremost  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us  In  dealing  with  the 
independent  regulrtory  agencies  and  their 
operation  in  the  public  interest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  Im- 
portant task  of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Subcommittee,  namely  a  thorough  study  of 
the  functioning  or  malfunctioning  of  the 
Independent  regulatory  agencies,  beyond  im- 
proper conduct,  and  of  the  causes  of  and 
the  possible  remedies  for  such  malfunction- 
ing still  lies  ahead  of  us. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Job  which 
the  subcommittee  has  done  to  date  is  in- 
significant. Quite  the  contrary.  I  feel  that 
the  accomplishments  of  the  subcommittee 
to  date  are  very  substantial,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  bill  which  I  have  Just  Introduced 
and  which  carries  out  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Oversight  Subcommittee 
will  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  process  by  which  a  bill  becomes  law  is 
fortunately  a  slow  one.  Thla  process  offers 
ample  opportunity  to  all  interested  parties 
of  making  their  views  known  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  trust  I  am  correct  in  believing  thajt 
you  are  Interested  parties,  and  I  appeal  to  you 
that  you  give  the  provisions  of  this  bill  your 
careful  attention  both  in  your  own  Interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  your  clients  and  most 


of    all    in    tb«    Interest    of    the    American 
people. 

I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Bar  Association  cannot  take 
any  position  with  respect  to  substantive 
matters.  You  represent  different  classes  of 
clients  who  have  divergent  interests  and  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  you  or 
your  clients  would  agree  as  to  the  cujLtantlve 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act.  How- 
ever. H.K.  4800  deals  primarily  with  organi- 
zational and  procedural  problems,  and  these 
problems,  I  feel,  are  a  proper  subject  for 
discussion  by  the  Federal  Con»mun;»:i.Uon8 
Bar  A.'^soclation.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  have  the  benefit  of  detailed  and 
specific  recommendations  of  your  a«:;Ocla- 
tlon  with  reepect  to  this  leplslation.  Your 
constructive  criticism  and  your  suggcttions 
for  amendmcnu  as  well  as  your  8up,xjrt  for 
the  principles  on  which  tills  bill  is  based 
will  be  most  welcome. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4800.  Title  I  of  the  blU 
relates  to  the  FCC  exclusively.  The  other 
UUes  of  the  bill  deal  with  the  remaining 
five  of  the  six  big  independent  regulatory 
commissions.  The  provisions  for  all  of  the 
agencies  are  substantially  identical. 

Section  101  sets  forth  the  pallcr.  The 
bill  is  Intended  to  strengthen  the  Independ- 
ence and  effectiveness  of  the  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  increase  the 
public  confidence  in  their  efllc.ent,  fair,  and 
independent  operation.  These  objective* 
are  to  be  reached  by  taking  the  I<.,nowlng 
actions:  (1)  Guarding  against  improper 
influence  upon  and  improper  conduct  of 
agency  members  and  employees;  (2)  observ- 
ing ethical  standards  by  members,  em- 
ployees, parties  and  practitioners:  (3)  pre- 
venting of  off-the-record  communications; 
(4)  selecting  chairman  by  agencies  them- 
selves; (5)  assuming  of  individual  respon- 
sibility by  commissioners  for  preparation  of 
agency  opinions;  and  (6)  making  uniform 
the  President's  power  to  difmlss  commis- 
sioners for  cause. 

Section  102  which  conUins  definitions  Is 
a  most  important  section  because  it  defines 
the  term  "proceeding"  and  thereby  outlines 
the  boundaries  of  the  key  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  par- 
ticularly subsection  (b)  of  section  lOi  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  applicable  to  cer- 
tain rulemaking  proceedings  the  prohibi- 
tlun  against  ofl-the-record  communications 
and  the  requirement  that  all  comnu.nics- 
tlons  made  concerning  such  rulemaking 
proceeding  be  placed  in  the  public  files  of 
such  proceeding.  The  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings to  whlcli  this  prohibition  and  this  re- 
quirement apply,  however,  are  only  those 
In  which  the  Commission  actually  under- 
takes an  "on-the-record -only  procetdlng** 
and  where  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  this  effect  has  been  issued. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  those  cases  of  rule- 
maklni;,  the  Commission  holds  out  to  the 
participants  and  to  the  public  generally 
that  only  on-the-record  communications 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Commission,  and  therefore  there  Is  no  room 
for  any  other  communications.  I  realize, 
this  may  be  an  innovation  and  may  go  be- 
yond the  provisions  of  the  AdminlEtrative 
Procedure  Act.  However.  I  believe  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  this  change. 

Section  103  outlines  in  general  terms  cri- 
teria of  Improper  Influence  by  parties  and 
others  upon  the  Commission  and  of  Im- 
proper conduct  by  Comniission  members  and 
employees.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
prescribe  regulations  implementing  and  sup- 
plementing these  provisions.  While  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  apply 
to  this  section,  I  want  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention certain  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  103.  In  order  to  bring  about 
compliance  with  this  section,  the  Commit- 
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sion  Is  directed  to  estsbUah  procedures  for 
considering  and  acting  on  complaints,  and 
the  Commission  is  authorised  to  issue  repri- 
mands and  take  other  discipUnary  action. 
including  suspension  or  disquallfVcatlon  of 
pe^ns  appearing  in  a  representative  capac- 
ity before  the  Commission,  or  take  other 
action  which  nuiy  be  warranted  In  particu- 
lar instances,  including  action  against  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding.  This  Is  a  most 
important  power  which  the  Commission 
would  be  given,  end.  in  my  opinion,  this 
power  U  necessary  If  the  provisions  against 
Improper  Influence  and  improper  conduct  are 
to  be  enforced  effectively. 

Sections  104  and  105  dealing  with  off-the- 
record  conununications  and  the  requirement 
as  to  placing  certain  communications  in  the 
public  files  of  proceedings,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  the  heart  of  the  bill.  We  ap- 
preciate that  exceptions  may  have  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  these  provUlons  in 
order .  to  promote  the  exp>editlous  and  ef- 
ficient discharge  by  the  Commission  of  its 
duties,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  agencies  of  Government.  No- 
body knows  better  than  the  Commission 
and  the  attorneys  who  regularly  appear  be- 
fore the  Commission  how  broad  these  ex- 
ceptions should  be.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Commission  would  have  three  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  to 
prescribe  the  regulations  setting  forth  the 
exceptions  from  the  prohibition  against  off- 
the-record  communications.  I  trust,  the 
Commission  can  count  on  your  assistance 
and  scrutiny  in  prescribing  proper  excep- 
tions, and  proper  exceptions  only. 

Please  note  carefully  that  the  criminal 
penalties  of  section  107  apply  to  sections 
104  and  105  as  well  as  section  106(a)  which 
provides  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
pearance by  any  person  who  appears  for 
himself  or  In  a  representative  capacity  In 
any  proceeding  or  matter  before  the  Com- 
mission. The  hearings  before  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  developed  several  situations 
In  which  parties  had  two  teams  to  represent 
them — an  on-the-record  team  and  another 
one  whose  existence  was  not  even  known  to 
the  attorneys  who  did  ther  best  to  represent 
their  clients  In  accordance  with  the  regular 
procedures  of  the  Commission.  This  kind 
of  influence  peddling  has  to  stop,  and  sec- 
tion 106  is  designed  to  help  stop  It. 

Section  111  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman.  The  term  of  the  Chairman 
Is  not  to  exceed  S  yean.  The  Chairman. 
after  serving  a  full  term,  may  not  again 
serve  as  Chairman  until  a  full  term  has 
elapsed. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  undoubt- 
edly clear  to  all  of  you,  »s  is  the  purpose  of 
section  112  which  provides  for  the  assump- 
tion of  individual  responsibility  by  Com- 
missioners for  the  preparation  of  agency 
opinions.  Such  opinion  is  to  be  signed  by 
the  member  of  the  Commission  who  was 
responsible  for  its  preparation.  Speciallsa- 
tton  In  opinion  preparation  according  to 
types  of  cases  is  prohibited. 

Several  of  the  big  six  independent  regu- 
latory agencies  are  already  following  this 
practice  and  the  results,  according  to  the 
testimony  before  our  subconunittee,  have 
been  very  salutary. 

I  believe  all  of  you  will  welcome  section 
113  which  provides  that  failure  of  the  Com- 
mission to  act  on  motions  for  procedural  or 
Interlocutory  relief  within  60  days  shall  be 
treated  as  a  denial  of  such  motion. 

Section  114  repeals  the  honorarium  pro- 
vision now  contained  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  and  section  115  repeals 
the  provision  establishing  the  "Review 
Staff"  and  the  provision  prohibiting  certain 
off-the-record  communications.  These  pro- 
visions were  added  by  the  McFarland  act. 
The  reasons  for  their  repeal  are  apparent: 
Uie   provisions  of  H.R.   4800   are   either  in 


conflict  with,  at  go  beyond  the  provisions 
vhlch  are  to  be  repealed. 

This  concludes  my  very  brief  review  of 
some  at  the  key  provisions  of  HJa.  4800  whltdi 
are  applicable  to  the  FCC.  I  appeal  again 
to  you  to  study  with  care  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  to  ccMne  forward  with  your  con- 
structive criticism  and  suggestions  because 
we  are  most  anxious  to  malu  this  the  best 
possible  legislation,  and  you  appreciate  that 
we  shall  be  legislating  la  a  most  critical  and 
sensitive  area. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today,  and  I  hope  that  this  day  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  renewed  efforts  for  fruitful 
cooperation  between  your  association  and 
ovir  committee.     Thank  you. 


Hob.  Hale  Bosr^t,  of  Loairiana,  Sa^esti 
U.S.  Bate  Compaaies  To  Defer  Tax  on 
Foreign  Income  Used  Abroad 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  March  1S59  issue  of  the  Journal  ol 
Taxation: 

Boccs  SuocESTS  "U-S.  Base  Compahiks"  To 
Dktes  Tax  on  Fokeign  Income  Used  Abkoao 

"Why  do  we  force  our  businessmen  to  seek 
out  such  countries  as  Liechtenstein,  Monaco 
and  Panama  to  achieve  a  business  result?" 
asks  Congressman  Hale  Boccs,  Democrat  of 
Louisiana.  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  reason  for  forcing  them  to  do  so 
exists.  It  is  within  cur  power  to  provide 
the  means  of  organizing  base  companies  in 
the  United  States  itself  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  business  operations.  We  have  the 
example  of  Canada's  4-K  companies  and 
Britain's  overseas  trade  corporations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  the  example  of  prac- 
tically every  other  trading  country  In  the 
world  before  va  to  follow." 

Because  Mr.  Boggs  is  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  chairman 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Pol- 
icy, this  arresting  suggestion  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  tax  practitioners  and 
taxpayers  alike. 

"Enactment  of  a  law  permitting  the  crea- 
tion of  a  unique  class  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions organized  for  the  conduct  of  business 
abroad  would  do  much  to  provide  incentives 
to  foreign  Investment,"  said  Mr  Boccs  in  his 
remarks  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  Council.  "Such  companies 
would  be  in  a  position  to  utilize  the  earn- 
ings derived  from  their  foreign  operations 
for  the  expansion  of  their  activities  in  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  without  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  United  States  tax. 
These  corporations  would  pay  U.S.  tax  on 
their  forelign  soin-ce  Income  only  when  it  Is 
severed  from  the  foreign  op>eration  by  a  dis- 
tribution to  the  shareholder.  Such  cor- 
porations— I  refer  to  them  as  U.S.  base 
companies  for  want  of  a  better  term — could 
and  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  all  op- 
erations now  conducted  by  foreign  base 
companies.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I 
think  that  exporting  activities  be  included 
within  permissible  activities. 

"Provision  for  U.S.  base  companies  would 
not  in  my  opinion  require  any  change  in  the 
existing  law  jwovidlng  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere   trade    corporations.    Additionally,   I 


see  no  reason  for  not  permitting  any  com- 
pany desiring  to  do  so  to  oontlnae  to  oijerate 
abroad  through  a  branch. 

•*It  is  fair  to  state  that  tlie  present  fiscal 
condition  of  the  United  States  should  make 
deferral  attractive  to  those  in  the  executive 
department  who  are  responsible  for  aecuring 
the  revenues  with  which  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's bins.  DefMTal  invcrfves  no  loss  of 
U.S.  revenue  since  by  hypothesU  every  dol- 
lar of  foreign  earnings  would  be  subject  to 
tax  when  repatriated  to  the  United  States 
and  severed  frcan  the  base  operation  by  dis- 
tribution to  stockholders. 

need  roa  action  is  great 
"A  most  charitable  appraisal  of  the  code 
as  it  applies  to  foreign -source  income  would 
find  It  capricious  In  result,  formallstlc  in  im- 
pact, and  difficult  to  administer,"  said   Mr. 
BoGCs.    "I  know  of  no  one  familiar  with  tax- 
ation who  does  not  believe  that  a  thorough 
legislative  overhaul  of  foreign  tex  teclinlque 
and  policy  is  badly  needed  and  long  overdue. 
But  it  will  be  an  uphill  fight  to  get  tax  in- 
centives for  the   encouragement  of  foreign 
investment  and  It  behooves  us  at  least  to 
begin      by      considering      recommendations 
which,  though  they  may  not  go  as  far  as  we 
believe  necessary,  have  a  chance  of  adop- 
tion.   I  would  think  it  wise  for  those  who 
have  competence  In  the  field  of  taxation  to 
direct  their  attention  to  proposals  to  defer 
U.S.  tax  on  foreign  so\irce  Income  untU  It  Is 
severed  for  domestic  use. 
advantages  or  thtrd-couhtbt  sttbsiduxt 
"Possibility  for  the  deferral  of  U.S.  taxes 
on  foreign  source  income  now  exist  under  the 
current    code,  but  the  benefits  of  such  de- 
ferrals by  using  foreign  subsidiaries  or  for- 
eign  base   companies   are   not   available   In 
many  Instances  except  at  great  price.     The 
slow   development    of    the    statute    and* its 
rather  fragmentary  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial  Interpretation   have   effectively   denied 
these  benefits  to  many  compAnies.     As  an 
example  of  a  business  unfairly  treated  by 
the  present  law,  consider  company  A  which 
at  great  risk  embarked  upon  the  unknown  of 
foreign  Investment  In  the  IQlO's.    Legal  ad- 
visers then  had  little  experience  with  for- 
eign Investment  and  there  were  few  interpre- 
tations of  the  law.    The  attitude  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  was  certainly  far  dif- 
ferent from  Its  present  one.    Accepting  the 
best    advice    available,    company    A    organ- 
ized Its  foreign  undertaking  in  the  form  of  a 
subsidiary  Incorporated  in  Brazil.     The  risk 
proved  worthwhile  and  the  undertaking  was 
successful  In  Brazil.     Company  A  was  also 
aware  that  similar  markets  for  Its  products 
existed  in  Argentina,  Peru.  South  Africa,  and 
elsewhere.    One  would  think  it  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  company  A  to  transfer  a  part  of  Its 
hard-earned,  foreign -source  earnings  to  any 
one  of  the  countries  named  and  establish  a 
similar  successful  venture  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries involved.    We  know  it  is  not. 

"Now  look  at  company  B  which  manu- 
factured a  product  similar  to  company  A"8. 
For  years  company  B  watched  the  experience 
of  company  A  and,  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  foreign  investment,  decided  to  move  into 
the  foreign  field  in,  1853,  but,  learning  from 
company  A's  difficult  tax  position,  it  estab- 
lished a  base  company  and,  by  utilizing  this 
third-country  arrangement,  is  developing 
the  markets  in  Argentina,  Peru  and  South 
Africa  with  profits  from  other  countries  un- 
taxed by  the  United  SUtes.  This  financing 
ability  should  be  available  to  company  A  as 
weU.  8*8  accumulated  earnings  and  profits 
in  any  one  country  may  be  transferred  with- 
out the  imposition  of  U.S.  tax  to  an- 
other subsidiary  where  they  are  needed. 
Additional  benefits  accrue  to  company  B 
such  as  the  averaging  of  foreign  tax  rates 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  U.S.  foreign  tax  credit.  It 
may  aciiieve  many  tax  savings  on   branch 
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or  other  agency  operations  because  Its  base 
company  Is  not  subject  to  UJ3.  tax  Juris- 
diction. 

"Surely,  if  we  were  proceeding  de  novo, 
no  one  would  support  this  Inherently  un- 
equitable and  discriminatory  arrangement. 
Yet  we  today  condone  it  by  inaction  and 
perpetuate  the  inequity  by  an  overdeveloped 
concern  for  the  bare  possibility  of  tax  avoid- 
ance. 

"The  chief  reason  why  company  A  is  un- 
able to  remove  this  tax  handicap  Is  section 
367.  Section  367  applies  only  to  exchanges 
which  Involve  gain  and  provides  that,  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  gain  shall 
be  recognized,  a  foreign  corporation  shall  not 
be  considered  as  a  corporation  for  purposes 
of  most  of  the  important  sections  of  sub- 
chapter C  unless,  before  any  exchange  is 
undertaken,  it  has  been  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  that  the  exchange  Is  not  In 
pursuance  of  a  plan  having  as  one  of  Its 
principal  purposes  the  avoidance  of  Federal 
Income  tax.  Section  367  began  as  section 
lia(k)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  in  a  cam- 
paign against  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
panies which  were  then  being  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  U.S.  capital- 
gains  tax.  Now,  of  course,  with  today's  tax 
rates,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  IRS  to  find  that  a  pur- 
pose of  a  contemplated  exchange  Is  the 
avoidance  of  Federal  Income  taxes.  Deferral 
Is  so  deemed.  , 

"However,  company  A  has  no  desire  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  U.S.  tax.  It  simply 
wishes  to  compete  with  equality  under  U.S. 
law  with  company  B  for  foreign  investment 
opportunities.  This  It  cannot  do  because 
section  367  has  cemented,  not  only  com- 
pany A.  but  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  pri- 
mary companies  in  the  field  of  foreign  in- 
vestment, into  a  fixed  organization  pattern. 
"Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  rare 
thing,  the  Commissioner's  approval  of  an 
exchange  Involving  a  foreign  corporation, 
company  A  is  by  no  means  out  of  the 
woods.  Subchapter  C  of  the  code  was 
framed  with  domestic  business  problems  in 
mind.  It  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
vagaries  of  foreign  law  and  the  policy  of 
many  foreign  countries  requiring  a  high 
percentage  of  local  ownership  in  corpora- 
tions. Thus  even  assuming  that  company . 
A  can  overcome  what  is  almost  the  irrefu- 
table presumption  of  section  367,  it  may 
nevertheless  find  itself  unable  to  Invest 
where  investment  is  needed  because  of  a 
statute  which  should  have  as  one  of  its 
principal  objectives  neutrality  of  Impact 
between  similarly  situated  taxpayers." 

H.R.  6,  introduced  by  Representative 
BoGOS  on  January  7,  1969,  attempts  to  solve 
both  of  the  problems  he  discussed.  Section 
2  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of 
foreign  business  corporation.  Section  3 
modifies  section  367  of  the  code  to  permit 
tax-free  transfer  by  making  that  provision 
Inapplicable  to  an  exchange  arising  out  of. 
or  in  connection  with,  a  transfer  of  "foreign 
business  property"  (as  defined)  to  a  foreign 
corporation  in  exchange  for  its  stock. 

StTMMART    or    BOCGS    BILL    AND    INITIAL 

Industry  Reaction 

The  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
BoGGS  to  accomplish  some  of  his  objectives 
IB  seen  by  some  representatives  of  the  for- 
eign trade  industry  to  be  facing  grave  difQ- 
culties  in  its  progress  through  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  bill  (HJl.  5)  contains  seven  in- 
dependent sections  and  it  may  be  that,  If 
the  need  for  compromise  develops,  one  or 
more  sections  may  be  dropped. 

Section  1  Is  introductory. 

Section  2  would  create  a  new  class  of  For- 
eign Business  Corporations   (FBO).    These 


would  be  domestic  corporations  which  would 
be  permitted  to  defer  U.S.  tax  so  long  as  the 
earnings  remained  Invested  abroad,  to  some 
extent  as  third-country,  foreign-base  cor- 
porations now  do. 

Section  3  would  permit  the  tax-free  trans- 
fer by  U.S.  corporations  of  foreign  business 
assets  to  controlled  foreign  corporations. 

Section  4  would  extend  the  14-percentage- 
polnt  tax  reduction  allowed  to  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations  on  all  foreign 
Income.  Only  companies  with  90  percent 
of  their  income  from  foreign  business  could 
qualify  as  International  Trade  Corporations 
(ITC).     The  WHTC  would  be  abolished. 

Section  5  would  create  an  overall  limita- 
tion on  the  foreign  tax  credit  which  may  be 
elected  In  lieu  of  the  per -country  limitation. 
Section  6  would  8{>eclflcally  permit  credit 
for    foreign    taxes    forgiven    by    the    foreign 
country  as  part  of  a  tax  incentive  program. 
Section  7  would  permit  nonrecognltion  of 
•gain  on  property  of  foreign  subsidiaries  In- 
voluntarily converted. 

Paul  D.  Seghers.  New  York  City  tax  attor- 
ney and  chairman  of  the  International  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  ex- 
pressed one  reaction  of  foreign  tax  experts 
to  the  bill:  it's  complex  and  doesn't  cover 
all  the  points  that  need  correction.  Mr. 
Seghers  says  that,  "The  need  for  encourage- 
ment of  Increased  activity  abroad  through 
tax  Incentives  Is  so  abundantly  clear  that  It 
is  a  disappointment  that  the  one  piece  of 
legislation  proposed  along  these  lines  should 
fall  short  of  affording  sufficient  Incentive. 
Nevertheless,  It  would  seem  reasonable  first 
to  consider  whether  the  urgency  for  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  the  announced  purpose 
of  the  Boggs  bill  is  so  great  that  it  would 
be  better  to  enact  H.R.  5  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  rather  than  to  risk  prolonged 
delay  by  seeking  to  Incorporate  changes  in 
it,  though  they  may  be  very  desirable. 

"However,  H.R.  5,  if  denuded  of  Its  provi- 
sions for  the  extension  to  worldwide  trade  of 
the  14-percentage-polnt  tax  reduction  and 
for  credit  for  tax  waived  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  be  Inadequate  to  accomplish 
satisfactorily  its  Intended  effect — 'to  encour- 
age private  Investment  abroad.' 

"Why?  Deferment  is  now  available 
through  the  use  of  foreign  subsidiaries  and. 
according  to  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
deferment,  is  being  quite  widely  availed  of 
In  this  manner  by  their  competitors.  Why, 
then,  can  it  be  anticipated  that  another 
form  of  deferment,  given  almost  the  same 
tax  treatment  as  a  foreign  subsidiary,  will 
stimulate  U.S.  business  to  put  money  into 
foreign  operations? 

"Hence,  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
achievement  of  the  announced  objectives  of 
H.R.  6  should  unite  in  insisting  that  the 
substance  of  the  14-point  reduction  and  the 
tax  sparing  be  retained  In  it. 

"The  tax-deferral  method  adopted  is  based 
on  a  plan  proposed  by  Ira  Wonder  and  E.  R. 
Barlow,  both  of  Harvard.  It  would  be  belter 
had  the  method  of  deferral  proposed  by 
Richard  C.  Munsche  (at  the  December  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy)  been  incorporated  in  H.R.  5,  rather 
than  the  Harvard  plan.  In  other  words.  It 
would  be  better,  as  a  method  of  deferral  of 
the  tax,  to  have  the  income  taxed  to  the 
stockholder  of  the  foreign  business  corpo- 
ration when  distributed,  rather  than  to  tax 
the  corporation  on  its  Income  when  dis- 
tributed by  it.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
many  obvious  disadvantages  In  the  method 
of  deferral  of  tax  provided  In  the  Boggs  bill. 
"I  note  that  it  is  apparently  possible  to 
qualify  the  same  U.S.  corporation  for  treat- 
ment In  tJae  same  taxable  year  as  both  a 
foreign  business  corporation  and  an  inter- 
national trade  corporation.  This  would  af- 
ford the  benefit  of  both  the  tax  deferral  and 
tbe  14-percentage-polnt  tax  reduction. 


"The    proposed    allowance.    In    effect,    of 

either  the  per  country  or  the  overall  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
is  to  be  commended  as  a  badly  needed  cor- 
rection of  an  Injustice.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  to  correct  the  Injustices  resulting 
from  the  Treasury's  InterpreUtion  and  ap- 
plication of  the  code  provisions  with  respect 
to  credit  for  foreign  taxes  levied  in  lieu  of 
Income  taxes." 

Other  reactions  run  the  familiar  gamut 
of  varied  opinion.  At  the  opposite  pole  to 
Mr.  Seghers  may  perhaps  be  the  point  to  fix 
the  position  of  Prof.  Stanley  Surrey  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  feels  that,  at  pres- 
ent, there  is  a  drive  to  secure  a  distinct  U.S. 
tax  preference  for  U.S.  corporations  having 
foreign  Income;  the  main  goal  Is  a  38  per- 
cent U.S.  tax  rate  on  those  earnings.  From 
the  start,  as  Professor  Surrey  sees  It.  basic 
congressional  policy  has  been  that  a  dollar 
received  from  foreign  earnings  should  bear 
the  same  ultimate  U.S.  tax  burden  as  a 
dollar  from  domestic  earnings.  Why  then, 
he  asks,  should  a  dollar  earned  abroad  be 
treated  any  differently?  He  feels  that  this 
question  lies  at  the  root  of  every  Ux  policy 
issue  relating  to  foreign  Income. 

Somewhere  in  between  are  some  prac- 
tically and  politically  minded  persons  who 
believe  that,  at  thU  point  In  our  poUUcal 
picture.  It  will  be  necessary  to  settle  for 
deferment  alone. 

Other  minor  voices  may  still  be  heard. 
Someone  has  suggested  that,  if  deferment  is 
to  be  enacted,  foreign  incorporated  base 
companies  should  be  required  to  meet  the 
same  standards  of  reporting  to  the  IRS  that 
win  be  required  of  foreign  business  cor- 
porations. Another  has  Inquired  why  no 
corrective  legislation  has  been  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  tax  advantage  which  results 
from  the  arithmetic  operation  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  formula  (see  10  J.  Tax  33). 

CmzKNS  Working   Abiioad  Must  Now 
Fn,E  Returns 

US.  citizens  employed  abroad  will  have  to 
file  Federal  Income  tax  returns  for  1958  and 
later  years,  even  though  their  Income  earned 
outside  the  United  States  may  be  exempt 
from  tax.  as  a  result  of  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958.  Taxpayers  claim- 
ing exemptions  under  section  911(a)  on 
their  Income  from  personal  sources  earned 
abroad  will  be  required  to  submit  with  their 
tax  return  a  new  Form  2555,  'Statement  to  - 
Support  Exclusion  of  Income  Earned 
Abroad." 

The  1954  code  has  always  required  that  a 
return  be  filed  by  a  taxpayer  who  ha*  annual 
gross  income  of  »600  or  more  (SI ,200  If  he 
U  65  years  of  age  or  over) . 

Formerly,  many  citizens  employed  In  for- 
eign countries  did  not  have  to  file  returns 
because  their  gross  income,  which  did  not  / 
include  Income  exempt  because  earned 
abroad,  was  less  than  the  minimum  gross 
Income  for  filing  a  return.  Now  the  tax- 
payer abroad  must  include  exempt  earned 
income  when  determining  whether  he  must 
file  an  Income  tax  return. 

All  Income  received  for  personal  ser\'lces 
performed  abroad  by  a  citizen  who  U  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  a  foreign  country  for  at  least 
one  full  taxable  year  is  exempt.  There  is 
also  an  exemption  of  the  first  $20,000  of  in- 
come received  for  personal  services  per- 
formed abroad  by  a  citizen  who  is  physically 
present  in  foreign  countries  for  (approxi- 
mately)   17  out  of  18  consecutive  months. 

If  the  taxpayer  qualifies  under  either  of 
these  two  rules,  Income  derived  from  per- 
sonal services  rendered  abroad  Is  exempt. 
This  includes  wages,  salaries,  fees,  bonuses, 
commissions,  tips  and  similar  incom*. 


However.  InconM  paid  toy  the  United 
States  Government  Is  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstanceB.  exempt  for  reasons  of  bona  fide 
residence  or  presence  in  a  foreign  country. 
Accordingly.  UB.  Government  employees 
abroad  are  generally  not  affected  by  the 
new  filing  requirement  because  their  govern- 
ment salary  is  taxable  and  they  have  always 
been  required  to  file  Income  tax  returns. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  seven 
state-of-the-Union  messages  ago.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  stated  wisely  that  our 
school  system  demands  some  prompt, 
effective  help.  He  said  the  whole  situa- 
tion calls  for  careful  congressional 
study  and  action. 

Since  that  time,  his  recommendations 
have  ranged  from  study  to  first  echelon 
action,  then  back  to  second  echelon 
study  after  first  echelon  inaction. 

In  1954.  he  put  it  this  way: 

In  order  to  appraise  the  needs.  I  hope  that 
this  year  a  conference  on  education  will  be 
held  in  each  State,  culminating  In  a  na- 
tional conference.  From  these  conferences 
on  education,  erery  level  of  government — 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  each  local 
school  board — should  gain  the  Information 
with  which  to  attack  this  serious  problem. 

In  1955.  the  year  the  conferences  were 
to  be  completed,  he  once  again  became 
an  action  man.    He  put  it  this  way: 

However,  such  factors  as  populaUon 
growth,  additional  responsibilities  of 
schools,  and  increased  and  longer  school 
attendance  have  produced  an  unprecedented 
classroom  shortage.  This  shortage  is  of 
immediate  concern  to  all  our  people.  Affirm- 
ative action  must  be  taken  now. 

Without  impairing  In  any  way  the  re- 
sponsiblllUes  of  our  States,  our  localities, 
communities,  or  families,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  serve  as  an  effective  agent 
In  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  was 
the  year.  too.  that  the  President  sent  us 
a  special  message. 

In  1956,  he  reported  the  conclusion  of 
the  broadly  representative  White  House 
Conference  on  Education,  that — 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  must 
make  a  greater  effort  through  their  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments  to  improve 
the  education  of  our  youth.  This  expres- 
sion from  the  people — 

He  said- 
must  now  I>e  translated  Into  action  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  share  of  responsi- 
bility Is  concerned.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress move  promptly  to  enact  an  effective 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  help  erase 
the  existing  deficit  of  school  classrooms. 


He  promised,  and  delivered,  to  Con- 
gress that  year  his  recommended  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  for  school 
construction. 
He  hit  his  peak  in  1957,  when  he  said: 
High  priority  should  be  given  the  school 
construction  bllL  This  will  benefit  children 
of  aU  races  throughout  the  coimtry — and 
children  of  all  races  need  schools  now.  A 
program  designed  to  meet  emergency  needs 
for  more  classrooms  should  be  enacted 
without  delay. 

But  he  also  hit  bottom  in  the  summer 
of  1957.  In  July  25,  we  all  lost  when  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  208  to  203,  kiUed  the 
bill  authorizing  general  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  for  school  construction. 

This  was  the  bill  President  Eisen- 
hower said  he  wanted — until  its  life 
hung  on  his  expression  of  support  on  the 
day  the  bill  was  voted  on.  Then  there 
was  silence.  A  statement  from  the 
President  prior  to  the  vote,  that  he 
would  be  disappointed  if  school  con- 
struction legislation  were  not  passed, 
would  have  done  a  lot  more  good  than 
his  mention  of  disappointment  after  the 
bill  was  killed.  For  a  shift  of  three 
votes  would  have  saved  the  bill.  Ninety- 
seven  Democrats  and  one  hundred  and 
eleven  Republicans  voted  against  the 
bill.  One  himdred  and  twenty-six 
Democrats  and  seventy-seven  Republi- 
cans voted  for  it. 

In  his  1958  state-of-the-Unlon  mes- 
sage. President  Eisenhower  lumped  edu- 
cation and  research  together,  saying  his 
recommended  program  "involves  new  ac- 
tivities by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  designed  princi- 
pally to  encourage  improved  teaching 
quality  and  student  opportunities  in  the 
interests  of  national  security." 

But  that  was  the  year,  too,  that  he 
talked  of  spurring  the  maximum  amount 
of  local  effort  and  called  for  "redoubled 
exertions  on  the  part  of  all  Americans  if 
we  are  to  rise  to  the  demands  of  our 
times." 

Thls^ 

He  said — 

means  hard  work  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  governments,  private  Industry,  schools 
and  colleges,  private  organizations  and  foun- 
dations, teachers,  parents,  and— perhaps 
most  important  of  all — the  student  himself, 
with  his  bag  of  books  and  his  homework. 

In  his  1959  budget  message,  President 
Eisenhower  proposed  another  study.  He 
said  he  would  set  up  a  committee  of 
selfless,  able,  and  devoted  individuals, 
outside  of  Government  to  make  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  potentials  of  our  future. 
The  result  would  be  establishment  of  na- 
tional goals.  -The  committee  also  would 
be  concerned  "with  methods  to  meet  such 
goals  and  which  levels  of  Government — 
local.  State,  or  Federal — might  or  should 
be  particularly  concerned." 

As  one  example,  consider  our  schools,  op- 
erated under  the  authority  of  local  commu- 
nities and  States.  In  their  capacity  and  In 
their  quality  they  conform  to  no  recogniz- 
able standards.  In  some  i>laces  facilities  are 
ample.  In  others  meager.  Pay  of  teachers 
ranges  between  wide  limits,  from  the  ade- 
quate to  the  shamefuL 


He  said: 


We  need  a  national  goal.  Once  established, 
I  am  certain  that  public  opinion  wovild  com- 
pel steady  progress  toward  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

So  far,  we  have  not  heard  anything 
further  from  the  President.  His  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
did  hold  a  press  conference  and  released 
a  letter  to  Speaker  Raybxjen.  So  we  are 
down  to  a  second-echelon  study. 


Rep«rt  to  the  Natioaal  Rmrs  and  H«r^ 
bors  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOtrXSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  2€.  1959 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  present  the  report  which  I  ren- 
dered as  president  to  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  at  the  armual  con- 
vention of  the  Congress  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  16.  1958. 

PassmcMT's  Rkpo«t  to  Natiomal  Rivxbs  ako 
Hasbou  CoNcasss 

(By  Congressman  OvnrroN  Bxooks, 
of  Louisiana) 

Members  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  and  friends  In  all  of  the  67- 
year  history  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  this  past  year  probably  has 
been  the  most  momentous.  We  have  been 
confronted  with  more  problems  affecting  the 
water  development  program  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  have  had  to  make  quick  decisions 
to  protect  our  program.  I  trust  we  have 
acted  wisely  for  we  have  had  to  shoot  from 
the  hip,  so  to  speak. 

The  basic  event  of  the  last  year  which 
affected  our  flood  control,  waterway,  harbor, 
irrigation  and  water  supply  program,  was  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  I  by  the  Russians  on 
October  4,  1957.  Speaking  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
should  like  to  express  the  opinion  that  this 
was  one  of  the  major  historic  developments 
of  our  entire  era.  If  I  may  draw  an  analogy. 
I  should  say  that  the  launching  of  an  earth 
satellite  into  outer  space  was  of  far  more 
long-term  Importance  to  all  of  us  than  the 
invention  of  the  aytomoWle  and  Marconi's 
development  of  radio. 

Of  covirse,  we  were  stunned  that  the  Rus- 
sians beat  us  to  the  draw.  It  was  a  dls- 
tiu-blng  development  that  sharply  Jerked  us 
up  to  the  realization  that  the  Russians 
have  scientific  and  technical  skills  that  are 
far  greater  than  we  had  previously  dreamed 
possible.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
exhibit  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  In  the  State  Room.  We  have 
titled  the  exhibit  "Russian  Pork  Barrel." 
It  is  an  Imposing  display  of  what  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  water  development  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  are 
not  presenting  this  display  to  advertise  or 
to  propagandize  for  the  Russians;  but  to  re- 
mind ourselves  In  sober  fashion  that  if  the 
Russisms  can  launch  sputniks  and  mlssUes 
and  improve  their  Internal  economy  aU  at 
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the  same  time,  we  should  certainly  be  able 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

National  defense  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  orderly  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  country.  Defense  and  water 
resource  development  cannot  be  separated 
arbitrarily  by  men  who  do  not  comprehend 
how  closely  Interrelated  are  these  twin 
aspects  of  our  national  security  and  our 
general  well-being.  This  interrelationship 
Is  the  theme  of  our  convention. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
moved  Into  high  gear  when  sputnik  was 
launched.  It  was  immediately  obvious  to  us 
that  we  might  become  so  obsessed  In  pump- 
ing funds  Into  the  satelUte-mlssUe  program 
that  we  would  forget  some  of  the  day-to-day 
problems  that  remained  down  here  on  earth. 

Let  me  recall  chronologically  the  sequence 
of  events  that  followed  Sputnik  I  and  what 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
did  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  river  and  har- 
bor program. 

1.  On  October  29,  1957,  I  addressed  the 
Inland  Empire  Waterways  Association  at 
liOngvlew,  Wash.  This  fine  group  is  directed 
toy  Mr.  Herbert  G.  West,  who  Is  a  member  of 
our  board  of  directors. 

In  this  speech  I  warned  that  the  launching 
of  sputnik  by  the  Russians  would  bring  about 
a  drastic  reappraisal  of  our  budget  for  water- 
way development.  I  also  observed  that  ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  divert  funds  which 
Ck>ngres8  had  appropriated  for  flood  control, 
river  and  harbor,  and  Irrigation  work  to  the 
development  of  satellites  and  missiles.  I  ob- 
served that  we  might  be  threatened  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  along  with  the  crumbs 
that  dropped  from  the  table. 

2.  Through  various  reports  from  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  we  analyzed  the  threat  to  our  pro- 
gram. We  were  first  among  the  organiza- 
tions In  this  field  to  report  that  there  would 
probably  be  a  20  percent  cut  in  the  budget 
estimates  which  would  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress In  January  1958  and  that  a  ban  would 
be  placed  on  the  start  of  new  projects  in  the 
water  development  field.  There  were  some 
who  thought  we  were  alarmists  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  events  have  proved  the  general  ac- 
ciiracy  of  our  fears  and  predictions. 

3.  On  November  29,  1957,  our  national 
headquarters  sent  out  a  memorandum  to 
officers,  national  directors,  regional  directors, 
and  State  vice  presidents  about  the  threat- 
ened cut  In  appropriations  and  in  future 
construction. 

This  report  was  circulated  to  some  ISO  key 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  interested  in 
the  overall  waterway  development  program. 
We  had  an  amazing  response  from  this 
memorandum — a  response  that  showed  that 
these  key  Members  of  Congress  were  also 
concerned  that  the  water  development  pro- 
gram might  be  scuttled  and  tossed  over- 
board under  the  guise  of  providing  funds  for 
the  satellite-missile  program. 

4.  In  early  December,  the  national  head- 
quarters became  concerned  about  the  reces- 
sion. There  were  several  headquarters  re- 
ports and  press  releases  which  carried  a 
survey  of  news  stories  appearing  in  papers 
all  over  the  country.  Indicating  that  we  were 
headed  toward  hard  times.  I  mention  this 
because  we  felt  that  a  cutback  In  con- 
struction of  public  works  would  further 
add  to  the  present  dlstxirblng  business 
decline. 

5.  On  December  5,  1957,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  issued  a  secret  order  to  the  Army 
Engineers  to  review  the  expenditure  of  the 
appropriated  funds  In  the  light  of  new 
budgetary  considerations.  This  meant  sim- 
ply that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  de- 
laying and  deferring  and  obstructing  the 
flow  of  appropriated  funds  Into  projects 
which  were  already  under  construction.    We 


objected  strongly  to  this  action  and,  as  a 
result,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  re- 
leased all  of  these  fvinds  that  had  been  held 
virtually  In  escrow. 

8.  As  the  rumor  of  cutback,  delay  and  ban 
on  new  starts  persisted  through  November, 
I  called  a  special  emergency  meeting  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  board 
of  national  directors,  which  was  held  In 
Washington  on  January  4,  1958.  Seventeen 
of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  board 
gathered  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  set  of  recommendations, 
opposing  these  antagonistic  acts  toward  the 
water  development  program. 

I  wish  that  each  of  you  would  take  the  time 
to  read  a  copy  of  these  recommendations. 

7.  On  January  13.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
sent  to  Congress  its  figures  for  flood  control, 
river,  harbor,  navigation,  and  Irrigation 
work.  Due  to  the  opposition  that  we  had 
expressed  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
cuts  in  construction  fupds  were  not  as  great 
as  the  20  percent  that  had  originally  been 
considered  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
However,  the  budget  did  contain  a  ban  on 
the  start  of  new  projects,  as  we  had  pre- 
dicted. 

8.  On  the  same  day,  January  13,  I  Issued  a 
release  to  the  press  In  which  I  labeled  the 
budget  provisions  as  the  "liquidation  of  the 
water  development  program."  In  my  state- 
ment. I  predicted  strong  congressional  oppo- 
sition to  the  cuts  and  the  deferment  of  new 
starts,  especially  In  view  of  the  growing  busi- 
ness recession. 

9.  On  March  7.  President  Eicenhower  issued 
a  statement  releasing  some  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  waterway  program.  The 
ban  on  new  starts  remained,  however,  on  the 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  irrigation- 
reclamation  progranv.  I  will  say  that  we 
strongly  resist  this  effort  to  throttle  the  pro- 
gram by  slow  strangulation. 

I  hope  that  our  resolutions  committee  will 
bring  out  a  Arm  statement  in  opposition  to 
this  elTort  to  sabotage  the  water  development 
program  of  The  United  States.  We  cannot 
stand  still  and  see  our  money  being  spent 
on  dubious  forelgn-ald  projects  while  we  are 
being  denied  the  funds  to  keep  abreast  and 
apace  of  our  growing  national  water  needs. 

America  cannot  stand  still.  The  times  will 
not  await  Indefinite  delay  In  this  highly  Im- 
portant defense  and  economic  matter.  The 
time  to  meet  our  needs  Is  now. 

10.  On  March  11.  the  House  passed  the 
1958  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control  bill  by  an  impressive  majority  of 
321  to  81.  The  Senate  had  previously  passed 
the  measure.  This  was  merely  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  but  It  Is  necessary  before  the  appro- 
priations can  be  made  to  start  the  projects 
that  are  required  to  keep  abreast  of  our 
national  water  needs. 

11.  On  April  15.  President  Elsenhower 
vetoed  this  bill.  We  hope  that  Congress  will 
either  override  the  veto  or  assert  Its  pre- 
rogative to  plan  the  future  water  needs  of 
the  Nation  without  undue  obstruction.  I 
also  expect  our  resolutions  committee  to 
bring  In  a  strong  recommendation  on  that 
subject — and  the  stronger,  the  better. 

While  all  of  these  hectic  developments 
were  taking  place,  we  were  stepping  up  our 
activity  in  the  matter  of  publicity  and  mem- 
bership. We  have  prepared  a  new  pam- 
phlet which  I  hope  you  take  the  time  to  read : 
"The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress — 
What  It  Is— What  It  Does." 

You  will  have  a  report  later  on  the  mat- 
ter of  membership.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  oiu-  directors  from  all  over  the 
country.  They  have  all  worked  hard  and 
are  entitled  to  our  appreciation  for  a  Job 
well  done.  We  are  growing  soundly  and 
steadily,  not  only  in  membership,  but  in  ef- 
fectiveness in  our  caiise. 


I  think  I  would  be  dereUct  In  my  duty 
were  I  not  at  this  time  to  make  certain  rec- 
ommendations to  this  organization.  I  think 
our  country  should  adopt  three  basic  prin- 
ciples as  fundamenui  parte  of  ovir  water 
utilization  program.     They  are: 

1.  The  Nation  needs  and  should  have  a 
stabilized  program  for  the  purpose  of  water 
development.  Including  reclamation  and  all 
typyes  of  river  and  harbor  development.  This 
program  should  be  set  at  a  definite  dollar 
amount,  always  taking  in  consideration  the 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
and  the  Increased  population  of  the  Nation, 
with  concurring  increased  need  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  reclamation,  recreation, 
and  Industrial  and  municipal  use  of  water. 

2.  We  should  have  a  definite  and  depend- 
able program  of  new  starte.  and  no  agency  of 
government  should  be  allowed  to  strangle 
our  program  for  Internal  development  by  di- 
rect or  devious  means. 

3  Present  projecte  under  consideration 
should  be  speeded  up  to  the  time  when  they 
are  completed  and  useful  to  our  people,  and 
a  reasonable  backing  of  new  proJecU  should 
be  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congraca. 

The  adoption  of  such  s  program  nationally 
would  serve  to  relieve  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  hard  and  hazarded  greatly  of  the  con- 
stant annual  uncertainty,  and  would  permit 
us  to  look  forward  with  more  assurance  to 
the  future.  America,  the  richest  land  on 
earth,  has  a  right  to  expect  reasonable  in- 
ternal development  and  reasonable  programs 
of  projecte  which  create  wealth  in  them- 
selves and  make  our  land  more  livable  for 
its  people. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  Ns- 
tional  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  made 
tremendous  progress.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  report  to  you.  from  your  ofllcers  and 
directors,  the  fact  that  during  the  course  of 
this  year  we  have  moved  the  offices  of  this 
organization  from  the  third -story  garret  on 
M  Street  to  the  modern  LaSalle  Office  Build- 
ing across  Connecticut  Avenue  from  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  Although  our  space  was  ample 
enough  at  the  time  of  the  move,  it  already 
has  become  crowded  and  too  small,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
will  double  the  size  of  these  offices.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  seek  an  opportunity  to 
visit  your  headquarters  there  during  the 
course  of  this  convention. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  our  mem- 
bership has  Increased  enormously:  and  this 
means  expanded  Influence  and  expanded  ac- 
tivity. Keeping  up  with  the  Increase  In 
membership  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  total 
receipts  for  the  organization.  This,  in  turn, 
has  permitted  us  to  Increase  our  budget 
without  going  In  the  red  1  cent  We  have 
added  to  our  staff,  as  head  of  the  department 
of  public  Information.  Mr.  Lacey  Reynolds, 
formerly  a  newspaperman.  His  vitality  and 
his  alertness  have  given  strength  to  our  pro- 
gram of  publicizing  the  affairs  of  your  or- 
ganization. 

We  now  have  in  mind  that  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  will  soon  begin 
to  edit  a  newsletter  at  regular  Intervals  and 
will  mall  this  newsletter  to  our  entire  mem- 
bership. This  will  give  us  another  way  to 
keep  in  better  touch  with  those  throughout 
the  entire  Nation  who  are  Interested  In  water 
utilization  and  rivers  and  harbors  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  we  realize  that  this 
organization  is  the  oldest  national  organi- 
zation for  water  development  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  organized  in  1901,  and  is 
growing  in  strength  today.  In  the  light  of 
the  growing  demand  upon  our  water  re- 
sources, I  see  no  reason  why  this  organization 
should  not  continue  to  keep  the  lead  in  this 
program    which    means   everything   to    the 


progress  and  development  of  our  land,  and, 
in  fact,  to  the  very  survival  of  our  people. 

As  this  year  ends,  I  sense  a  quickening  of 
activity  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  I  tell 
you  that  your  organization  is  accepted 
throughout  the  VS.  Congress  and  the  Nation 
with  more  respect  and  with  growing  admira- 
tion for  Ite  activity  and  Ite  accomplishment. 
With  your  continued  help  and  support,  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  will 
move  on  to  goals  yet  unsought  and  as  of  this 
date  undreamed  of.  I 


Republicant  To  Draft  Credo 
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Thursday,  February  26. 1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  the  history 
of  intra-party  diflerences  and  conflicts 
over  issues  and  policies,  as  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  pohtlcal  party  would 
fill  a  book  and  make  interesting  reading. 
Actually  it  is  remarkable  that  imder  the 
stress  of  strong  personal  loyalties  and 
the  resulting  cross-convictions  of  thought 
that  our  two  great  political  parties  have 
not  splintered  into  a  multiparty  system 
as  is  the  situation  today  in  modern  Italy 
and  France.  All  of  which  is  very  much 
to  the  good  of  the  great  Nation  which  is 
so  beloved  in  common  by  members  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties.  Moreover,  I  might  add  that  I 
doubt  if  any  present  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  ever  live  to  see  a  reconstituting 
or  readjustment  as  between  the  parties 
with  conservatives  joining  with  conserva- 
tives and  liberals  joining  with  liberals  or 
some  such  regrouping. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  in  the 
process  of  establishing  majority  views 
and  finding  a  commcn  basis  for  agree- 
ment, contention  manifests  itself.  Early 
in  this  ses.«ion  of  Congress  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  in  selecting  a  floor  leader 
revived  the  modern  versus  conservative 
argument  of  their  party.  Then  in  mid- 
January,  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, partisan  roles  and  policies  were 
under  attack  and  made  headlines. 

Now  at  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Democrats  are  in  the  limelight  with 
dissident  voices  asking  for  more  party 
caucuses  to  afford  wider  participation  in 
formulating  legislative  programs  and 
policies. 

But  to  return  to  matters  pertaining 
to  my  own  party,  which  obviously  I  can 
discuss  with  more  propriety,  Republican 
Chairman  Alcorn  has  just  announced  a 
44 -member  committee  to  draft  a  long- 
range  statement  of  Republican  Party 
policy  and  objectives. 

Naturally  the  question  arises,  Can  any 
such  study  group  of  either  party  repre- 
senting all  segments  of  thinking,  spell 
out  successfully  a  set  of  principles  cov- 
ering a  party  stand  on  all  vital  issues? 


Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Repub- 
lican I  have  said  that  if  Republicans 
stuck  to  fundamentals  and  general  ob- 
jectives and  principles  we  can  stand  firm 
and  find  unity.  When  It  comes  to  regula- 
tions on  labor,  fiscal  problems,  foreign 
policy,  or  domestic  programs  we  should 
be  able  to  agree  on  a  pattern  and  frame- 
work, but  each  individual,  to  have  accord, 
would  have  to  complete  the  picture  for 
himself  or  herself  as  to  shades,  degree, 
and  details.  In  other  words,  there  would 
have  to  be  flexibility  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  republican  form  of  government 
which  protects  minorities  properly  there 
must  be  mutual  respect  of  viewpoint  and 
compromise  between  individuals.  Each 
party  member  cannot  demand  exactly 
what  fits  his  or  her  own  convictions  down 
to  the  last  dot.  That  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

Actually,  our  two  great  political  parties 
follow  the  tradition  of  establishing  prin- 
ciples at  the  grassroots  by  precinct  cau- 
cus. After  local  discussion  and  free 
debate,  party  opinion  is  implemented  and 
finds  substsuice  and  form  by  process  of 
resolution  and  vote  at  conventions  at 
various  levels  until  a  set  of  principles  and 
statement  of  majority  views  and  objec- 
tives are  consummated  in  the  formal 
adoption  of  a  party  platform.  In  turn, 
referring  to  national  principles  and  ob- 
jectives, the  respective  party  Members  of 
the  House  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
establish  their  respective  programs  ex- 
cept that  the  party  to  which  the  Chief 
Executive  has  allegiance  naturally  has 
an  influential  and  active  partner  in  es- 
tablishing the  program  deemed  in  con- 
formity with  party  policy. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  happy  Mr. 
Alcorn  has  acted  with  the  President's 
blessing  to  have  a  committee  of  44  mem- 
bers of  my  party  draft  a  statement  of 
principles  and  long-range  objectives. 
Such  a  committee  should  spell  out  the 
distinction  between  the  two  political  par- 
ties and  point  out  our  Republican  phi- 
losophy, especially  where  we  insist  on 
need  as  a  requirement  to  recipients  of 
Federal  Government  assistance. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  original 
thought  and  opening  remarks,  each  po- 
litical party  has  its  internal  differences 
and  sources  of  conflict.  Nothing  can  ef- 
fect agreement  on  all  Issues.  But  It  Is 
certainly  wholesome  and  constructive  for 
an  organization  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
what  it  advocates  and  at  what  It  seeks  to 
accomplish  and  how.  Self -analysis  and 
self-criticism  are  healthy  signs,  and  out 
of  what  I  might  call  this  agony  of  self- 
appraisal  of  the  Republican  Party  I  look 
for  Republicans  to  rally  to  a  rededicated 
and  revitalized  party  under  a  strong 
creed  under  which  our  candidates  can 
look  for  vigorous  and  xmited  public 
support. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  no  party  plat- 
form should  remain  static.  For  exam- 
ple, the  establishment  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  free  trade  areas  ex- 
cluding the  United  States  which  became 
effective  In  January  will  require  a  re- 
examination of  our  tariff  policy.  We 
stand  to  lose  out  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers   and    our    high-cost    American- 


made  products,  coupled  with  worldwide 
dollar  shortages  and  other  barriers,  al- 
ready are  cutting  U.S.  industries  out  of 
world  competition.  I  fear  American 
capital  may  be  Induced  to  establish  more 
mass  production  outlets  overseas  and 
then  they  Will  ship  back  Into  our  own 
domestic  markets.  Our  labor  will  lose 
both  In  foreign  markets  and  here  at 
home. 

Therefore  we  should  reemphaslze  the 
long-standing  Republican  principle  that 
foreign  products  of  underpaid  foreign 
labor  shall  not  be  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try on  terms  which  Imperil  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  workman. 
We  win  not.  I  hope,  retreat  from  favor- 
ing world  trade  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
reasonable  competition  but  domestic  in- 
dustry must  be  protected  from  serious 
injury  and  I  feel  we  Republicans  should 
review  our  historic  position  from  time 
to  time. 

By  the  same  token,  on  domestic  mat- 
ters such  as  a  farm  program,  where  Re- 
publicans have  strongly  differed  within 
the  ranks  of  party.  I  am  certain  unity 
can  be  restored  if  we  reexamine  and 
restate  our  policies.  Certainly  we  be- 
lieve in  building  a  Nation  in  which  each 
and  every  citizen  may  make  the  most  of 
his  skill,  incentive,  and  enterprise.  We 
believe  in  individual  freedom  and  oppose 
a  welfare  state.  We  believe  in  incentives 
and  rewards  to  workmen  and  industry 
for  ability,  knowledge,  hard  work,  risk, 
and  initiative.  This  principle  should 
appeal  to  the  laboring  people  of  America. 
By  the  same  token  Republicans  are 
against  big  Government  spending,  big 
taxes,  and  Federal  control.  We  would 
assist  those  citizens  who  need  help;  but 
in  every  case  the  local  community  and 
citizens  should  mansige  their  own  affairs 
and  daily  lives.  We  believe  that  indi- 
vidual opportunity  and  individual  free- 
dom go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Republican  task  force  to  paint  the 
true  image  of  the  Republican  Party  if  it 
succeeds  will  create  an  issue  which  to  me 
needs  portrayal  to  all  Republicans.  Once 
we  see  ourselves  and  objectives  in  proper 
perspective,  we  can  go  to  the  people  of- 
fering principles  which  assure  the  best 
hop)e  of  all  citizens — not  leaders  in  Wall 
Street;  not  leaders  in  labor— but  all  cit- 
izens in  everr  walk  of  life  a  better  and 
happier  existence. 

Intra-party  issues,  selfish  interests, 
and  human  weakness  will  always  exist  as 
long  as  politics  and  politicians  compete 
for  popular  favor.  Yet  men  and  women 
everywhere  regardless  of  political  faith 
will  continue  to  cherish  Ideals  and  hold 
convictions  dear. 

It  is  therefore  in  our  Nation's  best  In- 
terest that  both  our  political  parties  re- 
study  their  policies  from  time  to  time 
and  strengthen  in  every  way  the  honest 
advancement  of  principles  on  which 
there  is  united  agreement.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hail  with  hope  and  expec- 
tation the  efforts  of  the  44  Republicans 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  over 
the  covmtry  who  will  seek  a  common 
ground  on  which  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  can  find  unity  and  offer 
leadership  and  service  to  the  Nation. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  March  2,  1959 

Rev.  Philip  Gordon  Scott,  pastor, 
Westmoreland  Congregational  Church, 
Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  who  doth  rule  in  the  king- 
doms of  men,  who  in  the  days  of  old  didst 
give  to  this  land  the  benediction  of  Thy 
grace  through  heroes  and  strong  men, 
able  for  the  burdens  of  their  day.  bless, 
we  beseech  Thee,  all  who  give  themselves 
to  the  service  of  their  fellow  men.  in  wis- 
dom, patience,  courage,  and  commitment 
through  this  Senate  of  our  people. 
Grant  to  each  of  them,  according  to  Thy 
loving  kindness,  to  live  as  becomes  his 
duty.  In  all  that  contends  within  our 
hearts,  and  in  the  claims  that  plead  their 
interest  and  their  urgencies,  enable  us 
who  stand  before  Thee  to  do  the  work 
Thou  dost  give  us  to  do  with  singleness 
of  heart,  serving  Thee,  learning  Thy  will, 
and  living  In  obedience. 

Grant  unto  us,  O  God,  a  vision  of  our 
land,  fair  as  she  may  be,  that  we  may 
ever  serve,  in  all  her  life,  and  power,  as 
large  a  purpose  as  we  can  see.  that  the 
Issues  of  our  choice  may  be  her  strength 
and  the  peace  of  all  the  earth. 

As  we  entrust  this  day  to  Thy  keeping, 
our  Father,  may  its  tireless  strivings  be 
sustained  of  Thy  Spirit,  toward  the  goals 
Thou  dost  appoint  for  Thy  people,  and 
may  our  minds  be  led  forward  to  Thy 
truth,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAIj 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  26,  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  February  17,  1959,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  961) 
fixing  the  representation  of  the  majority 
and  minority  membership  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  statements  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Courtney  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  today  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate: 

The  Subcommittee  on  American  Re- 
publics Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN  PROP- 
ERTY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congres.s.  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1958. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower, 
The  White  House.  March  2. 1959. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  '.he  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


US.  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  W.thout  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc :  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

George  N.  SundquUt.  of  WlBconsin.  to  be 
collector  of  ciwtoms  for  customa  collection 
district  No.  36.  with  headquarters  at  Duluth, 
Minn. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Elwood  R.  Quesada.  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency; 

James  Tolman  Pyle.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency: 

Capt.  Chester  L.  Harding,  XJS.  Coast  Guard, 
for  promotion  to  the  permanent  rank  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 

Charles  A.  Webb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner;  and 

Cecil  M.  Thomas,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  as  warrant  officers  In 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce : 

Robert  J.  Dodds,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


NOMINATIONS       FAVORABLY       RE- 
PORTED    AND    PLACED     ON    THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT'S  DESK 
The  Chief  Clerk   proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Army,  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  which  had  been  favorably 
reported  and  placed  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk,  without  being   printed  In 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
these    nominations    be    considered    en 

bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  witliout  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr   Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  wais  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  con^deration  of 
legislative,  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 
CLAaincATioN  OF  Reimplotment  PmoviaxoHS 

OF     Universal     MitrrABT     Tkainino     and 

Sebvice  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  and  for  other  purpoM* 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

COMPtTTATlON    OF    PERCENTAGE     DEPLETION     IK 

THE  Case  of  Oil  and  Gas  Wells 
A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  define  the  term  "gross  income  from 
the  property"  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
percentage  depletion  in  the  case  of  oil  and 


gas  wells    (with  an  accompanying  paper);' 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Financial  Condition  and  Results 
or  Operations  of  Highway  Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  financial  condition  and  fiscal 
operations  of  the  highway  tniat  fund,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
raport);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Third  Procress  Report  on   Highway  Cost 
Allocation  Study 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  third 
progress  report  of  the  Highway  Cost  Alloca- 
tion Study,  dated  March  1,  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Amendment  of  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  so  that  such  act  will  ap- 
ply to  reorganization  ])lan8  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  at  any  time  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Personal  and  Real  Property 
Made  Available  for  and  Disposed  of  to 
Public  Health  and  Educational  Institu- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  personal 
and  real  property  made  available  for  and 
disposed  of  to  public  health  and  educational 
"^  institutions,  for  the  calendar  quarter,  Octo- 
ber 1  through  December  31.  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Headquarters  Stte  for  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park,  Wash. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  headquarters  site 
for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  In  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Ashford,  Wash.,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Revision    of    Boundaries    of    Montezuma 
Castle  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

A  letter  from'  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  «1raf  t  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Mon- 
tezuma Castle  National  Monument.  Ariz., 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
president,  and  national  director.  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America.  New  York,  N.T..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America,  for  the  year  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Atn>iT  Report  on  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Socxett 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  Society,  for  the  peri- 
od ended  December  81,  1068  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Relocation  of  National  Trainino  School 
FOR  Boys 
A  letter  trom  the  Attorney  General,  trane- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  relocation  of  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  and  for  other  purposes 


(with  an  accompanjrlng  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  1915.  Title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Proceed- 
ings IN  Forma  Paxtperis 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1915  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  proceedings  in  forma 
pauperis  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Supplemental  Report  on  Positions  Filled 
IN  Certain  Grades  of  Classification  Act 
OF  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  supplemental  re- 
port on  positions  filled  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  in  grades  GS-16.  17,  and  18. 
in  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp. 
(with  accompanying  papers)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Highway  Safety 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  investigation  and  study  made  to  deter- 
mine what  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  Increasing  highway  safety  in  the 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
AND  Letters 

A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  academy,  for 
the  year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Authotuzation  of  Appropriations  for 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Increase  of  Appropriations  to  Atomic 

Encery  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  Public  Law  85-590  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  2 

"Whereas  in  recent  years  the  trend  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  to  encroach 
ujxm  activities  of  goveinment  which  were 
resenred  to  the  several  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  this  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  at  the  several  States  has  caused  the 
States  to  be  powerless  to  act  or  regulate  in 
any  field  where  the  Federal  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation;  and 


"Whereas  this  has  seriously  hampered  the 
several  States  in  protecting  themselves  from 
Internal  subversion,  in  regulating  the  learned 
professions  and  commercial  enterprises  with- 
in their  boundaries;  and 

"Whereas,  If  the  present  trend  is  contin- 
ued, the  several  States  will  be  rendered  mere 
political  subdivisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  convenient  admin- 
istration of  Federal  laws;    and 

"Whereas  the  doctrine  of  dual  powers,  with 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the 
States  encroaching  upwn  the  constitutional 
and  historically  recognized  rights  of  the 
other,  is  the  genius  and  identifying  feature 
of  the  American  political  system:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Alabama  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring).  That 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  does  hereby  me- 
morialize and  make  application  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  to  call 
a  convention,  as  provided  by  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  consider  submitting  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  for  their  ratification  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  substan- 
tially the  following  form:  'No  statute  of  any 
of  the  several  States  shall  be  held  to  be  In- 
valid as  in  conflict  with  any  Federal  statute 
unless  such  Federal  statute  expressly  pro- 
vides that  such  statutes  of  the  several  States 
in  conflict  therewith  are  Invalid;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  .\merlca  to  be  filed  and  pre- 
sented by  said  delegation  to  the  Congress, 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Alabama  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

"Albert    SotrrwELL, 
"President  and  Presiding  Officer  of 

the  Senate. 
"Chas.  C.  Adams, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Resolutions  of   the  general   coxirt  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Resolutions  Memorializing   the  Congress 
AND  the  President  of  the  United  States 
To  Enact  and  Enforce  Legislation  To  Im- 
plement the  Decisions  of  the  Supbeb£« 
Court  of  the  United   States   Outlawing 
Segregation  in  the  Public  School  System 
"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  17th  day  of  May  1954,  by  unani- 
mous  decision,    held   that   'In   the    field   of 
public  education  the  doctrine  of  separate  but 
equal  has  no  place';  and 

"Whereas  the  same  Court  expressed  Its  de- 
sire that  Its  decision  should  be  complied  with, 
'with  all  deliberate  speed';   and 

"Whereas  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  and 
"Whereas  the  Interests  of  orderly  govern- 
ment demand  that  respect  and  compliance  be 
given  to  orders  Issued  by  courts  possessed  of 
Jurisdiction  of  persons  and  subject  matter: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
and  President  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
and  enforce  legislation  to  Implement  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  outlawing  segregation  In  the  public 
school  system;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  OfDoer  of  eadi 
branch  of  the  Congress  oA  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Member  thereof  frc»n  this  Com- 
monwealth. 
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"HoTiBC  Of  representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 18.  1959. 

•TjAWBENCI  R.  Gbov«. 

"Clerk. 

"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  February 

18,  1959. 

"IBVING  N.  Hatdki*. 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Ward, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  7 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  as  assembled  In  Its  35th  ses- 
sion, the  House  of  Representatives  conciu*- 
rlng.  respectfully  represent  that — 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  has  the 
largest  known  deposit  of  cobalt  in  the  United 
States  and  Is  producing  70  percent  of  the 
entire  production  in  the  United  States;  and 
"Whereas,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  prices 
paid  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi- 
lization, the  cobalt  operators  in  Idaho  have 
been  compeUed  to  reduce  the  nvimber  of 
their  employees  from  about  400  to  125;  and 
"Whereas,  the  existing  contract  will  expire 
on  or  before  July  1.  1959,  unless  it  U  ex- 
tended; and 

"Whereas  under  the  various  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  Stockpiling  Act  of  1946, 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  and  the 
Domestic  Minerals  Program  Extension  Act 
of  1953,  the  Director  was  authorized  to  buy 
more  domestic  strategic  metals;  and 

"Whereas  Idaho  has  15  million  pounds  In 
reserve  ore  blocked  out  with  inferred  re- 
serves of  15  times  that  amoxmt,  or  a  total 
leserve  of  225  million  pounds;  and 

"Whereas  the  mining  facilities  are  ample 
to  handle  twice  the  amount  of  tonnage;  the 
concentrator  Is  the  latest  design  for  the 
most  efBclent  operation;  housing  facilities 
•re  available  for  500  employees,  together 
with  modern  schools,  the  very  best  fire  pro- 
tection, ample  electric  power,  and  a  sewage 
disposal  system  for  the  entire  community; 
and 

"Whereas  if  forced  to  close  down  the  mine 
It  will  entail  a  los-.  of  $15  million  in  expendl- 
'  tures  and  a  layoff  of  at  least  125  additional 
men;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  should  af- 
ford its  domestic  Indiistrles  equal  or  su- 
perior treatment  with  foreign  countries;  and 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  made 
outstanding  commitments  to  take  foreign 
cobalt  valued  at  about  $80  million,  and  as 
late  as  March  1957  entered  into  a  contract 
Involving  $47  million  worth  of  cobalt  from 
»  foreign  source;  and 

"Whereas  2.500,000  pounds  of  domestic  co- 
balt a  year  are  available  anc*  the  mining  In- 
dustry should  be  protected  with  a  price  of 
$2.30  per  pound,  to  compare  with  the  price 
paid  foreign  producers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
»  "Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  35th  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring) , 
That  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
memorialized  as  follows: 

"To  exercise  the  powers  heretof<»e  con- 
ferred upon  him  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  producers  of  domestic  cobalt  at  the 
rate  of  $2.30  per  povmd  to  compare  with  the 
rate  paid  foreign  producers;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  and  be  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  senate  Joint  memorial  to  the 


Director,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MoblU- 
zatlon,  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepreaenUtlve*  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  RepresentaUves 
representing  thin  State  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives  of   the   United 
States  In  Congress  assembled 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  as  assembled  In  lU  35th 
session,  do  respectfully  represent  that — 

"Whereas  abandoned  and  unclaimed  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  be  removed  from  Federal  records  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  the  power  of  escheat  In 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  those  svuns  of  money  and  other 
property  abandoned  and  unclaimed  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  belong  to 
the  citizens  of  the  various  States,  and 

"Whereas  by  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  power 
of  escheat  and  custodial  possession  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  various 
States  has  been  especially  reserved  to  said 
States;  and 

"WhereM  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  has.  through  Its  special  com- 
mittee on  escheats  and  unclaimed  property, 
prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress,  a  bill 
providing  that  reports  should  be  prepared 
and  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  disclosing  to  the  various  States  the 
amount  of  unclaimed  money  and  other  prop- 
erty held  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
persons  to  whom  the  same  belongs  or  is  be- 
lieved to  belong,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  provisions 
of  said  bill,  and  permitting  the  return  of 
the  sums  of  money  and  other  property  to  the 
various  States  entitled  thereto:  Said  bill 
having  been  designated  as  Senate  bill  3937  In 
the '85th  Congress,  2d  session,  but  having 
been  Introduced  too  late  for  action  during 
said  session:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
therein  concurring.  That  we  most  respect- 
fully urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  said  bill,  formerly  known  as  Sen- 
ate bill  3937,  as  submitted  to  the  85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  or  a  similar  one  be  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  and  given  Immediat* 
consideration  and  approval;  be  it  fvirther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  6 
"Joint   memorial   to   the   honorable   Senate 
and     House     of     Representatives     of     the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Leglslatiu-e  of 
the   State   of   Idaho,   respectfully  represent 
that— 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill  known 
as  H.R.  1929  to  establish  a  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System;  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  Is  based  upon  its  agriculture,  mining, 
lumber,  sheep  and  cattle  Industries,  and  the 
use  of  Its  waters  for  Irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric power;  and 


"Whereas  the  enactment  of  this  bUl  will 
deny  to  the  natural  resources  Industries  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  the  right  to  wisely  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  contained  In  the 
great  primitive  areas  of  this  SUte.  and  fur- 
ther deny  access  to  these  primitive  areas  to 
millions  of  American  citizens,  all  to  the 
detriment  of  the  said  industries  and  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  great  potential  In- 
dustries of  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  Its  tourist 
trade  and  wildlife  attractions:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
State  of  Idaho,  the  Senate  concurring.  That 
we  most  respectfully  oppose  the  enactment 
of  said  H.R.  1929.  for  the  reasons  that  the 
enactment  of  said  bill  prevents  the  normal 
development  and  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources  contained  In  such  a  wilderness 
system,  that  the  agricultural,  mining.  Um- 
ber, sheep  and  cattle  Industries,  and  the 
wildlife  and  tourist  Industries  will  be  ir- 
reparably damaged,  and  that  the  present 
very  satisfactory  and  normal  administration 
of  our  natural  resources  by  the  present  land 
management  agencies  will  be  superseded  and 
replaced  by  another  unnecessary  Federal  bu- 
reau: be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  to  the  Senators  and  the 
RepreaenUtlves  In  Congress  from  this  SUts." 

"House  Joint  Memorial  7 
"Joint    memorial   to    the    honorable   SenaU 

and    House    of    Representatives    of    the 

United  SUtes  In  Congress  assembled 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho,  as  assembled  in  lU  S6th 
session,  respectfully  represent  that — 

"Whereas  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108.  83d  Congress,  has  been  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  defend  and 
Justify  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the  best 
InteresU  of  Indian  groups,  and 

"Whereas  Indian  Bureau  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  have  repeatedly  referred  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  108.  83d  Con- 
gress as  a  mandate  from  Congress:  and 

"Whereas  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108.  83d  Congress,  has  been  strongly  and 
repeatedly  objected  to  by  all  Indian  groups; 
and 

"Whereas  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108.  83d  Congress,  was  passed  In  Congress 
without  giving  the  Indians  Involved  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  this  policy  sUte- 
ment:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
State  of  Idaho,  the  Senate  concurring.  That 
we  most  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  that  House 
Conciirrent  Resolution  108.  83d  Congress,  be 
repealed  and  that  a  sUtement  of  policy  be 
enacted  In  regard  to  our  Indian  peoples  which 
will  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  construc- 
tive approach  by  the  United  SUtes  toward 
Indian  affairs,  so  as  to  offer  an  opportunity 
for  reasonable  progress  to  the  American  In- 
dian communities  without  exacting  termina- 
tion of  Federal  protection  of  Indian  property 
or  of  any  other  Indian  rlghu  as  Ita  price; 
that  Indian  culture  and  Identity  shall  not  be 
restricted  or  destroyed;  that  technical  guid- 
ance and  financial  asslsUnce  shall  be  made 
available,  that  the  request  for  asslsUnce 
shall  come  from  the  Indians  themselves  after 
each  Indian  group  has  studied  Itself  in  terms 
of  its  own  needs;  that  an  impartial  e^ort 
shall  be  made  to  develop  the  full  capabili- 
ties of  Industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion, of  ImprovemenU  In  housing,  nutrition, 
clothing,  sanlUUon,  and  health,  that  tech- 
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nlcal  assistance  shall  be  given  to  long-term, 
general,  vocational,  technical,  and  prafes- 
sional  education  to  enable  American  Indians 
to  share  In  and  contribute  to  the  total  Amer- 
ican society,  and  that  older,  revered  values 
shall  be  respected  and  used  as  new  tarraa  at 
living  are  introduced,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  plain  that  Federal  protection  and  serv- 
ices shall  be  ended  for  any  tribe,  band,  or 
group  only  when  such  unit  shall  have 
adopted  a  plan  for  Its  organlxatlon  and  oper- 
atlon  vmder  State  law,  and  such  plan  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate  sUU 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to 
lU  submission  to  the  Congress;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  lmm<>dlately  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Rep-resenUtlves  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  to  the  Senators  and  the 
RepresenUtlves  In  Congress  from  this  State." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"HoTTSE  Joint  Memorial  No.  8 

"Joint   memorial    to   the   honorable   Senate 

and     House     of     Representatives    of     the 

United  SUtes  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We.  your  memoriallsU.  the  Legislature  of 

the    SUU    of    Idaho,    as    assembled    in    lU 

85th  session,  respectfully  represent:    That 

"Whereas  under  present  legislation  (Pub- 
lic Law  815)  providing  for  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction  where  there  are  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  Indian  children  in  the 
school  district,  certain  areas  which  do  not 
quite  meet  said  required  percentage  are  stUl 
unable  to  finance  their  own  school  construc- 
tion because  of  their  exceedingly  low  valua- 
tion assessment  due  to  the  high  percentages 
of  the  most  valuable  Uinds  in  the  districU 
which  are  Indian  owned  and  Ux  exempt: 
and 

"Whereas  Indian  and  non -Indian  children 
alike  In  such  areas  are  being  deprived  of 
educational  facilities  which  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  our  youth,  and 

"Whereas  If  proper  school  facilities  were 
available  for  Indian  children  there  would  be 
substantial  Increases  in  the  number  of  In- 
dian children  attending  public  schools;  and 
"Whereas  it  Is  unreasonable  and  discrim- 
inatory to  deny  to  non-Indian  children  ade- 
quate school  facilities  because  of  the  large 
percentage  of  nonuxable  trust  land  In  their 
school  dUtrlcts:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reesolved  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
State  of  Idaho^  the  senate  concurring.  That 
we  most  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  that  Public 
Law  815.  as  amended,  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: At  the  end  of  title  IV,  section  401, 
subsection  (a),  after  the  word  'law',  change 
the  period  to  a  semicolon,  and  add.  'except 
that  where  the  reduction  of  the  potential 
assessed  valuation  because  of  the  presence 
of  land  held  In  trust  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exceeds  50  percent,  then  Federal 
assistance  to  such  district  for  public  school 
facilities  construction  may  be  the  need  as 
recc»ninended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  may  be  equal  to  the  cost,  but  In 
no  case  to  exceed  the  cost,  of  constructing 
adequate  school  facllltlee;'  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  Tliat  the  secretary  of  sUU  of 
the  StaU  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  Is 
hereby  directed  to  ImmedlaUly  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  SenaU 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
t&rj  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  AlTalrs,  and  to  the  Senators  and  the 
RepresenUtlves  la  Congress  from  this  State." 


A  Joint  reacdutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  ths 
State  of  Alabama:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclaz7: 

•HotJSk  Jonrr  RisoLTJTtoH  No.  29 
"Joint    resolution    memorializing    the   Con- 
gress and  President  of  the  UuiUd  SUtes 
to  safeguard  aiul  preserve  esUblished  SUU 
and  individual  rlghU  to  ths  use  of  water 
within  the  separate  SUtes 
"Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  Federal 
oourU  and  recent  aEsertions  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  have  deprived  States. 
and  persons,  of  righto  which  said  SUtes  and 
persons  previously  enjoyed,  to  regulate  and 
control  the  use  of  the  water  in  those  respec- 
tive SUtes:  and 

"Whereas  said  decisions  and  assertions  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  developing 
gradually  into  Federal  supremacy  and  ustir- 
patlon  over  water,  which  will  substitute  an 
all-powerful  centralized  Government  control 
thereover,  and  will  continue  to  destroy  in- 
dividual and  SUtes'  rights  over  water:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
both  houses  thereof  (incurring.  That  the 
U.3.  Congrees  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  teke 
all  necessary  action  ( 1 )  to  preserve  the  water 
rlghU  of  the  Individual  and  the  States  and 
to  prevent  Federal  usxirpatlon  of  those  rlghte; 
(2)  to  see  that  lelgslatlon  is  Initiated  and 
supported  to  recognize  and  protect  the  rlghU 
of  Individuals  and  the  SUtes'  rights  taken 
from  them  by  the  Federal  cotirU  and  the 
Justice  Department:  and  (3)  In  every  way 
possible  to  reaffirm,  renew,  and  defend  the 
concepto  that  water  rlghU  are  property 
rights  and  that  these  esUblished  righU,  to 
the  use  of  water,  by  a  State  or  an  Individual, 
should  not  be  Uken  away  without  the 
process  of  law  and  adequate  compensation; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama Is  cognizant  of  the  great  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  Is  in  accord  and  expresses  approval  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resotved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  promptly  transmitted  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Etepresentetivee  of 
the  Congress,  the  chairmen  of  the  UJS.  Senate 
and  House  Committees  of  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  the  Alabama  legislative 
delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
of  Alabama  February  17,  1959.  Concurred 
In  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  February  19, 
1959.  Approved  by  the  Governor  February 
24,  1959." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Enrolled  Joint  Memorial  No.  6 
"Joint    memorial    memorializing    the    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
reference  to  the  passing  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  amendment  of  section  2(c)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act   of  February  25, 
1920,  as  amended  (41  SUt.  448.  SO  U.S.C. 
184)  removing  restriction  on  railroad  com- 
panies In  regard  to  the  leasing  of  public 
lands  for  coal  purpoees. 
"Whereas  ooal  Is  a  major  resource  In  Wyo- 
ming and  employment  In  the  coal  Indxistry 
has  been  a  majw  contributor  to  Wyoming's 
economy;  and 

"Whereas  several  nationally  prominent  In- 
diistrlal  concerns  have  expressed  interest  In 
eonductlng  research  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  iDdostrtas  utUMng  Wyoming  ooals; 
and 


"Whereas  these  tndustrtos  have  expressed 
intent  to  develop  these  tremendous  ooal  de- 
posits; and 

"Whereas  section  2(c)  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended 
(41  SUt.  448.  SO  VJS.C.  184),  presently  does 
not  permit  the  development  at  these  coal  de- 
posiU  because  of  the  restrictive  provisions 
put  upon  the  leasing  of  public  lands  for  coal 
ptirposes  by  railroad  companies;  and 

"Whereas  the  unique  ownership  patterns 
of  such  coal  areas  by  these  railroad  com- 
panies will  restrict  the  development  unless 
ccM'rective  legislation  be  employed  by  Con- 
gress: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  35th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  f^yoming,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  such  Legislature  concur- 
ring. That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  be  and  they  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions In  said  section  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  by  repealing  or  suitable  amendment;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
promptly,  transmittec*  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress,  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mabomet,  U.S.  Senator  Gale  McGee,  and 
RepresenUtlve  In  Congress  E.  Kxtth  Thom- 
son. 

"Jay  R.  House, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Norman  Barlow, 
"PresiderU  of  the  Senate. 

"Approved,  February  20, 195$: 

"J.  J.  'Joe'  Hicket, 

"Covernor." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Wyoming:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary; 

"Enrolled  Joint  Resolutton  2 

"Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative    to    abolishing    personal    income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes  and  prohibiting  the 
United  SUtes  Government  from  engaging 
In  business  In  competition  with  Its  citizens 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  {the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  concurring  herein).  That  the 
members  of  the  35th  Legislature  of  the  SUU 
of  Wyoming  respectfully  requesU  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  propose  to  the 
people  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  to  call  a  convention  for 
such  purpose,  as  provided  by  law,  to  add  to 
the  Constitution  an  article  providing  that: 

"  'ASnCLB  — 

"  'Sxcnoif  1.  The  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  not  engage  In  any  busi- 
ness, professional,  commercial,  financial,  or 
industrial  enterprise,  except  as  specified  in 
the  Constitution. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
SUte.  (»-  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  foreign  or 
domestic  agreement  which  would  abrogate 
this  amendment. 

"  'Sic.  3.  The  activities  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment which  violate  the  Intent  and  piuposes 
of  this  amendment  shall,  within  a  period  of 
3  years  from  the  date  of  ratification  of  this 
amendment,  be  liquidated  and  tfc?  properties 
and  facilities  affected  shall  be  sold. 

"  'Sbc.  4.  Three  years  after  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment  the  16th  article  of  amend - 
menu  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  stand  repealed  and  thereafter 
Congress  shall  not  levy  taxes  on  personal 
incomes.  esUtes.  and/or  gifU;'  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  by  the  secreUry  of 
sUte  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
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to  •«eh  Memb«r  of  Oongren  from  th«  SUf 

ot  Wyoming. 

"NOtMAN  Bablow. 
-Prtsident  of  the  SenaU. 
"JAT  R.  Hou«, 
-Speaker  of  the  Hotue. 
"Approved,  Februftry  28, 1989: 

•*J.  J.  'Joe'  HicKKT, 

"Oovemor." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Municipal  Association  of  Washington.  D.C., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  to  adequately  stafT 
the  VS.  Information  Agency  relating  to  the 
people-to-people  prt^ram;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Maul  County 
(Hawaii)  Committee  for  Statehood  for  Ha- 
waii and  the  Callfornla-Nevada-Hawall  Dis- 
trict of  Klwanls  International,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  statehood 
for  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce : 

"Sknatk  Joint  REsoLtmoN  7 
•Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Utah 
urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  remedial  action  as  deemed 
necessary  to  preclude  the  closing  of  low 
power  booster  stations  necessary  for  tele- 
vision reception  In  certain  areas  of  the 
State  of  Utah 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

"Whereas  there  are  many  communities 
and  farm  areas  within  the  State  of  Utah 
whose  people  depend  upon  low  power  booster 
stations  as  their  only  means  of  receiving 
television  programs;  and 

"Whereas  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  makes  the  use  of  ultra  high 
frequency  translator  stations  impractical.  If 
Indeed  not  Impossible,  according  to  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  competent  and  qualified 
broadcast  engineers,  as  well  as  by  certain 
members  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  economically  Impossible  for 
these  communities  and  farm  areas  to  sup- 
ix>rt,  construct,  or  operate  any  other  form 
of  duly  authorised  television  service;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  ample  proof  that  low 
power  boosfcr  stations  can  be  regulated  so 
as  to  preclude  Interference  with  licensed 
television  services  or  other  services;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  avimmarlly  dismiss,  without 
formal  hearing.  Its  own  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings relating  to  repeater  or  booster  stations 
operating  In  the  VHF  television  band  of  fre- 
quency assignments;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlsslon  did  on  December  31,  1958,  make 
formal  announcement  of  Its  dismissal  of 
petitions  for  reconsideration,  Including  those 
filed  by  Gov.  Stephen  L.  R.  McNlchols.  of 
Colorado:  the  Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
former  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado: and  the  Honorable  Gordon  Allott, 
UJS.  Senator  from  Colorado,  all  of  whom 
sought  to  procure  reasonable  rules  which 
would  permit  the  continued  operation  of 
said  booster  stations  under  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  Associated  Civic  Clube  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Utah  and  the  County 
Commissioners  Association  of  Utah  have 
duly,  regularly,  and  xinanlmously  authcx-lzed 
the  respective  officers  of  each  of  such  asso- 
ciations to  prepare  and  execute,  and  such 
oflBcers  pursuant  to  such  authorization  have 
prepared  and  executed,  a  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Utah  State  Legislature  take  all  action 
deemed  necessary  to  preclude  the  closing  of 
low    power    booster    stations   necessary    for 


tslcTlsion  r«c«pUon  In  o«rtaln  ar«M  of  the 
8Ut«  of  Utah:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Oommlasion  did  also  announce  on  Decem- 
ber 81.  1958,  that  all  booster  sUtlons  would 
be  given  a  period  of  90  days  in  which  to 
apply  for  conversion  to  ultra  high  frequency 
translators  or  some  other  authorlBed  televi- 
sion operation,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so 
would  be  ordered  to  cease  operation :  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reoresentatlves  of  the  33d  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  do  hereby  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  such  remedial  ac- 
tion within  such  90-day  period  as  the  Con- 
gress deems  fit  through  the  exercise  of  its 
authority  over  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  insure  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  low  power  booster  stations,  to  the 
end  that  the  people  In  the  nonmetropoUtan 
areas  of  the  State  of  Utah  shall  not  be 
denied  their  basic  right  to  equality  of  access 
to  the  informational,  educational,  inspira- 
tional, cultural,  and  entertainment  service 
of  the  American  system  of  free  television 
broadcasting;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men representing  the  State  of  Utah  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  Commitfce 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.) 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kenneot)  : 

Resolutions  of  the  general  court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  Unh-ed  States  Against  Grantino 
Concessions  on  Textile  Imports  From 
Foreign  Countries 

"Re.iolved.  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  not  to  enact  any  legisla- 
tion granting  concessions  on  textile  Imports 
from  foreign  countries;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  February  16. 1959. 
"IKVINO  N.   HaTDEN. 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, February  18.  1959. 

"Lawrence  R.  Grove. 

"CJerk. 
"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Ward. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  resolutions  of  the  general  cotirt  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Resolutions  of  the  general  court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolutions  Memorializino  the  Congress 
or  the  United  States  To  Establish  a 
National  Cemetery  in  New  England 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  decide  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  whether  or  not  new  ceme- 
teries  shall   be   eetabllshed;   and 

"Whereas  New  England,  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  country  has 
no  national  cemetery:  and 


"Whereas  there  art  S4  8UtM  whieb  hav« 
within  their  boundaries  at  least  one  national 
cemetery  with  grave  space  availble:  and 

"Whereas  there  has  not  been  any  new 
national  cemetery  esUbUshed  since  the  year 
1981;  and 

"Whereas  the  veteran  deserves  honor  and 
recognition  not  only  in  life  but  also  In  a 
final  resting  place:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetu  respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State*  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  New  England;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth  and  the 
New  England  States. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted.  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1959. 

"Laweence  R.  OtOVE. 

"Clerk 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence.  February 
18.  1959. 

"IlVIMO  N.  Hatden. 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Ward. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  resolutions  of  the  general  court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  identi- 
cal with  the  foregoing,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs.) 

Resolutions  of  the  general  court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolutions   Memorializxno   Congress   To 

Enact  Legislation  Providing  for  a  Mini- 
mum Wage  or  $1.25  Per  Hour 

"Whereas  at  the  present  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing compensation  of  less  than  81.25  per  hour 
is  inadequate  to  support  workers  and  their 
families;  and 

"Whereas  large  numbers  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  industry  are  receiving  compensa- 
tion much  lower  than  $1.25  per  hour:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  forthwith 
legislation  providing  for  a  minimum  wage 
of  81  35  per  hour:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  February  16.  1959. 
"lavufo  N.  Hatoen, 

■Clerk. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currenoe,  February  18,  1959. 

"Lawrsncb  R.  Orovs. 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Ward. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  resolutions  of  the  general  court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.) 
ByMr.  LANOER: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Concitrrbnt  Resolution  D-1     ' 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con* 
gress  to  provide  full  100  percent  parity  for 
products  produced  on  family-type  farms 
"Whereas  90  percent  of  North  Dakota's  In- 
come comes  from  the  soil;  and 
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.  "Whereas  the  very  existence  of  the  farm 
home  and  the  famlly-^lsed  farm  is  endan- 
gered by  continuing  economic  trends:  and 

"Whereas  the  best  Interestt  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  M  a  whole  would  suffer 
incalculable  loss  if  the  farm  family  home 
vrare  to  be  replaced  by  large,  commercial, 
manager-operated  farmr,  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  for  the  best  Interests  and 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  that 
those  who  toll  on  these  family-sized  farms  to 
maintain  their  farm  homes  and  receive  for 
their  labors  a  fair  return,  comparable  with 
industry,  so  that  these  farm  homes  may  not 
be  replaced  by  large,  managerial-type  com- 
mercially operated  farms:  Now,  therefore, 
be.  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the  Senate 
concurring  therein)  .Ttint  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  requested  and  urged 
to  provide  price  supports  for  the  products  of 
these  family-type  farms  at  100  percent  of 
parity;  be  It  further  • 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  U.S. 
Senator  William  Lancer,  U.S.  Senator 
Milton  R.  Touno.  Representative  Quentin  N. 
BintoiCK.  and  Representative  Don  L.  Srost. 

"Hjalmer  C.  Ntcaard. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"OEaALD  L.  Stakx, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

•C.  P.  Dahl, 
"President  of  the  SirMte. 

"Vic  Oilbreath. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legtslatnre 
of  the  SUt«  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolutioh  E 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
construction  of  niirsing  homes 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  existing  backlog  of 
unmet  needs  In  the  provision  of  nursing 
homes  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  the 
Nation:  and 

"Whereas  the  shortage  wUl  become  more 
acute  because  of  the  aging  ix>pulatloa  of  this 
State  and  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  have  been  limited  and  the  ris- 
ing costs  In  ths  construction  of  nursing 
homes  has  even  further  restricted  the  pro- 
gram of  construction  of  such  homes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Bouse  of  Repretentatives 
of  the  State  of  Sorth  Dakota  (the  Senate 
eoyicurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  tM 
urged  to  increase  appropriations  for  expend- 
iture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Lftw  482.  esd  Congress,  ad  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  nursing  bome  construction:  and  be 
It  further 

"Jt««ol«etf.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
members  of  the  North  Dakota  congression- 
al delegation,  the  Prealdent  of  the  U.S.  8en- 
ata.  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Surgeon  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  UJS.  PubUc  Health  Service, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"HjALMBt  C.  NTOAARO, 

"Speaker  of  ttu  Hoyue, 
"Gerald  L.  Staxr. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"C.  P.  Daml. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Vk  Gilbrxath, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senaf." 


RESOLXmON  OP  FARMERS  GRAIN 
DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  OP  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  LANOER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
utianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Ricou  ft  rosolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Partners  Grain  Deatere  Aseoolation  ot 
North  Dakota,  at  Farco.  N.  IMl.  relat- 
ing to  wheat  acreage  allotments. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

¥niereas  North  Dakota  has  a  record  of  pro- 
ducing high  quality  wheat  and  has  steadily 
taken  a  large  reduction  in  acreage  planted  to 
this  crop  while  other  States  have  been  In- 
creasing their  acreage  In  the  production  of 
lower  quality  wheat  imder  the  15-acre  ex- 
emption plan,  thereby  steadily  adding  to 
the  wheat  surplus:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  for  an  elimination 
of  this  15-acre  allowance,  at  present  com- 
mon usage  in  territories  not  usually  recog- 
nized as  wheat  producing  areas,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Washington. 
DC. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALMON  TREATY- 
JOINT  MEMORIAL  or  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Honorable  Robert  B.  Dun- 
can, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oregon  Legislature.  I 
present  house  Joint  menuMrial  1  of  the 
50th  legislative  assembly,  respectfully 
urging  the  President  to  complete  a  treaty 
with  Japan  and  other  foreign  countries 
on  maximum  salmon  fishing  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Present  difficulties  over 
the  taking  of  migratory  salmon  on  the 
high  seas  make  it  essential  that  such  an 
intemaUonal  treaty  be  agreed  upon 
speedily  if  proper  management  of  this 
fishery  resource  Is  to  be  maintained.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
memorial  of  the  Oregon  legislature  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs.  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  Joint  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joimt  Memorial  1 
To  His  Bsoellency  the  Honorable  PawDSMT 
or  THE  UNnxD  States: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfviUy 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  salmon  taken  from  the  high  seas 
of  the  North  Pad&c  Ocean  by  the  fisheries 
of  Japan  and  other  foreign  countriee  has 
been  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  In  re- 
cent years:  and 

Whereas  this  trend  can  operate  only  to 
the  detriment  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  United  States  and 
the  economies  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
t  9  United  States  as  a  whole:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativee 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  senate  jointly 
concurring  therein.  That  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  use  every  ef- 
fort to  complete  a  treaty  with  the  Japanese 
Government  prescribing  the  maximum 
amount  of  salmon  which  may  be  taken  an- 
nually by  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan;  and  be  It  furttier 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  negotiations 
for  such  a  treaty  be  commenced  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  that  all  nations 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  area  be  urged  to 
enter  Into  such  negotiations  and  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  establishment  of  a  treaty:  and  be 
it    further 


B930lvd,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtst, 
all  Members  of  the  Orsgon  congressional 
dalegaUon  and  the  legialaUve  assemblies  of 
tht  SUtsi  or  Washiagtoa  and  California. 
Adopted  by  house  February  5.  1980. 
Ruth  E.  RsKraOB. 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
ROBniT  B.  Duncan, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  February  12.  1958. 

President  of  Senate. 
Filed  in  office  of  secretary  of  state  Feb- 
ruary 17. 19SB. 


Secretary  of  State. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  AN  ADEQUATE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -PRO- 
GRAM—LETTER, RESOLUTION, 
AND  ARTICLE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  an  outstanding  program  that  has 
helped  our  people,  individually,  and  as 
citizens  of  this  great  country — ^to  achieve 
their  personal  goals  and  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities— ^has  been  the  vocational 
education  program. 

This  program  has  benefited  folks  in  a 
wide  variety  of  occupations,  including 
industry,  homemaking,  agriculture,  la- 
bor, nursing,  and  other  fields. 

As  we  know,  financing  for  vocational 
training  has  been  provided  by  local, 
State,  and  Federal  cooperation.  The 
States  and  local  communities  are  now 
bearing  the  major  portion  of  the  cost 
burden,  matching  Federal  fimds  at  about 
a  5-to-l  ratio.  For  example,  for  fiscal 
1958  the  State  and  local  expenditures 
amotmted  to  over  $4,500,000;  by  contrast, 
the  Federal  support  is  csdculated  at 
about  $995,000.  This  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant since,  at  the  Federal  level,  we 
have  serious  fiscal  problems. 

Fortunately,  funds  have  been  provided 
in  the  1960  budget  for  continuation  of 
this  program. 

We  recognise,  however,  that  currently 
thought  is  being  givMi  to  reducing  Fed- 
eral support  of  vocational  education. 

Reconizing  the  benefits  that  program 
has  provided  for  millions  of  people,  it  is 
extremely  Important,  I  feel,  that  we  not 
take  any  steps  that  would  handicap  this 
program.  Rather,  we  must,  as  possible, 
strengthen  its  ability  to  serve  our  peo- 
ple— and,  in  this  way,  ultimately  our  Na- 
tion. As  we  face  the  future,  there  now 
needs  to  be  constructive  thinking  as  to 
how  this  program  can  be  further  im- 
proved. 

The  question  of  how  this  best  can  be 
achieved  deserves  serious  consideration. 

Recently  I  received  messages  from  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  Wisconsin 
stressing  the  need  for  a  strong,  improved 
vocational  education  program. 

Included  among  the  communications 
are :  First,  a  letter  from  G.  H.  Paber,  re- 
cordiifg  secretary  of  the  United  Brother- 
htxxl  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amer- 
ica; and.  second,  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Madison  Construction  and  Trades 
Council,  and  sent  to  me  by  Pierce  L. 
Roberts,  business  representative. 

In  addition,  the  February  21  edition  of 
the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Fanner 
carried  an  article  entitled  "Our  Vo-Ag 
Education    Needs    Reappraisal."      This 
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splendid  article  contains  thought-pro- 
voking commentary  as  to  how  the  voca- 
tional training  program,  particularly  in 
agriculture,  can  be  further  improved  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  This 
is  especially  important,  in  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  technological  revolution 
upon  farming. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  messages  and  the  article  printed 
In  the  Record  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
resolution,  and  article  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thx  United  Brotherhood  or 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  or  America, 

Local  No.  314, 
Madison.  Wis. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  In  the  Interest  of 
all  members  of  Carpenters'  Local  No.  314 
It  was  voted  that  we  write  our  Representa- 
tives regarding  legislation  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

V/e  believe  that  the  program  of  vocational 
education  in  Wisconsin  has  had  as  a  primary 
objective  the  development  of  the  skills  of 
the  working  youth  and  adults  of  our  State. 
The  program  of  vocational  education  In  Wis- 
consin has  been  developed  with  the  assistance 
of  Federal  aids  allotted  to  the  State  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George  Barden  Acts.  With  the  elimination 
of  Federal  aids  for  vocational  education  un- 
der the  Smith-Hughes  and  George  Barden 
Acts  it  would  require  discontinuance  of  some 
established  training  programs  for  appren- 
tices and  employed  workers  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  basic  economy  of  our  Nation  and 
would  hinder  the  development  of  needed  new 
programs.  Also  the  elimination  of  Federal 
aids  for  vocational  education  would  weaken 
the  Industrial  training  structure  of  our 
country  the  strength  of  which  Is  so  essential 
to  successful  competition  with  the  Com- 
munist world. 

President  Elsenhower  In  his  1959  budget 
message  to  the  U.S.  Congress  has  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  Federal  aids  for 
vocational  education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George  Barden  Acts  beginning 
on  July  1,  1960,  and  has  stated  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  Introduced  Into  the  1959  session 
of  Congress  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Carpenters'  Local  No.  314  does  vigorously 
oppose  the  recommendations  of  President 
Elsenhower  for  the  elimination  of  Federal 
aid  to  vocational  education  beginning  July  1, 
1960,  and  we  request  your  support  to  defeat 
any  legislation  that  might  be  introduced  to 
defeat  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education 
and  the  apprenticeship  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  F.  Fabxs, 
Recording  Secretary. 

RESOLXmOH 

Whereas  the  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  Wisconsin  has  had  as  a  primary 
objective  the  development  of  the  skills  of 
the  working  youth  and  adults  of  our  State; 
and 

Whereas  the  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation In  Wlscinson  has  been  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  Federal  aids  allotted  to  the 
State  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  Federal  aids 
for  vocational  education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  would  re- 
quire discontinuance  of  some  established 
training  programs  for  apprentices  and  em- 


ployed workers  which  are  essential  to  the 
basic  econcMny  of  our  Nation  and  would 
hinder  the  development  of  needed  new  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  Federal  aids 
for  vocational  education  would  weaken  the 
industrial  training  structvire  of  our  country, 
the  strength  of  which  is  so  essential  to  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  Communist 
world;  and 

Whereas  President  Eisenhower  in  his  1959 
budget  message  to  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
recommended  the  elimination  of  Federal  aids 
for  vocational  education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  beginning 
July  1.  1960.  and  has  stated  that  legislation 
win  be  Introduced  Into  the  1959  session  of 
Congress  to  accomplish  this  objective: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Madison  Building 
Construction  Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO, 
meeting  In  the  Labor  Temple,  Madison.  Wis., 
February  23,  1959.  take  action  vigorously  op- 
posing the  recommendations  of  President 
Elsenhower  for  the  elimination  of  Federal 
aids  for  vocational  education  t>eglnnlng  July 
1, 1960;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  executive  board  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  AFI^-CIO  for  their  considera- 
tion and  copies  be  sent  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Washington,  DC. 
and  to  all  Wisconsin  congressional  Repre- 
sentatives requesting  their  support  to  de- 
feat any  legislation  that  might  be  introduced 
to  deny  Federal  aids  to  vocational  education. 

(Prcwn  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  and 
Farmer.Feb.  21.  1959) 

Our  Vocational-Agriculture  Education 
Needs  Reappraisal 

Vocational  agriculture  is  well  into  Its  sec- 
ond 40  years  in  this  country.  The  program 
has  done  much  for  American  farming,  and 
it  will  do  more.  But  there  will  need  to  be 
changes  In  vocational  agriculture  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ch.inges  in  farming.  Below,  in 
excerpts  from  a  speech,  are  some  of  the  views 
of  Louis  M.  Sasmiin.  chief  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  Wlsconnin. 

Constant  evakiation  of  any  program  is  de- 
sirable. There  l.i  no  question  but  that  there 
are  weaknesses  In  our  school  system.  For 
my  part.  I  believe  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem Is  the  best  in  the  world  and  that  we 
need  to  continually  Improve  it  rather  than 
to  tear  out  the  foundation  stones  upon  which 
It  rests. 

OfTERED    special   TRAINING 

About  1,900  educational  systems  all  over 
the  Nation  began  the  introduction  of  voca- 
tional courses  that  would  aid  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  majority  of  people  for  the  occu- 
pations in  which  they  were  most  apt  to  en- 
gage and  to  offer  technical  training  for  those 
who  were  not  going  to  college. 

The  advancement  of  vocational  education 
was  certainly  not  Intended  to  preclude  gen- 
eral education.  Reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic are  still  basic  in  the  curriculum. 

If  people  get  the  schooling  that  fits  them 
the  best  Individually,  the  whole  Nation  will 
benefit  by  the  activities  of  trained  individ- 
uals. 

It  is  Just  as  Important  to  have  well-trained 
farmers  as  to  have  well-trained  personnel  in 
any  other  field. 

For  these  reasotu,  vocational  education  In 
agprlculture  must  continue  to  be  stressed  In 
our  educational  system  along  with  the  other 
subjects  that  combine  to  produce  an  intelU- 
gent  people. 

How  can  vocational  agriculture  best  move 
ahead  to  be  suxe  that  during  the  next  40 
years  it  continues  to  provide  the  valuable 
training  to  farmers  that  has  been  provided 
since   1917? 

Vocational  agriculture  must,  II  It  Is  to 
continue  to  aerre  Its  purpose,  be  truly 
vocational. 


Agricultural  teaching  cannot  be  vocational 
unless  It  combines  study  and  practice. 
There  must  be  class  Instruction  but  also  ' 
individual  Instruction  geared  to  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  student  and  combining 
practical  experience  and  theoretical  training. 

Strong  farming  programs  must  conunue 
to  be  developed.  These  must  be  practical 
fanning  programs,  too.  adapted  to  the 
student  and  his  circumstances  and  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  experience  in  farming. 

All  the  farming  experience  that  a  student 
gets  must  be  recognized  as  part  of  his 
farming  program.  Much  of  it  he  gets  under 
the  direction  ol  his  parents.  Farming  in 
Wisconsin  is.  for  the  most  part,  a  family 
occupation.  A  student's  responsibUitiee  to 
his  family  and  to  his  situation  in  his  famUy 
must  be  fully  considered  In  developing  the 
farming  programs. 

Some  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  In- 
structor In  agriculture  are  Involved  In  keep- 
ing up  to  date  with  the  rapidly  changing 
science  and   technology  of  agriculture. 

Programs  must  also  continually  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  professional  advancement 
to  the  instructors.  The  Instructor  in  agri- 
culture is  a  scientist.  When  he  goes  out 
to  teach,  he  has  studied  more  chemistry  of 
various  kinds  than  any  other  subject.  He 
Is  continually  called  upon  for  a  knowledge 
of  soils,  feeds,  crops,  and  fertilizers  as  well 
as  genetics,  biology,  and  physical  geography. 
He  must  have  the  opportunity  for  periods 
of  intensive  study. 

need  more  general  work 
The  instructor  in  agriculture  Is  a  voca- 
tional worker  in  an  academic  Institution. 
The  proportion  of  agricultural  students  to 
the  student  body  of  the  school  Is  bound  to 
decrease.  In  Wisconsin,  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain really  vocational  programs  there  must 
be  some  actu.-xl  decrease  In  the  number  of 
students  under  an  Instructor.  As  our  rural 
nonfarm  and  urban  poptilation  increases, 
more  general  agricultural  schooling  is  needed 
to  provide  the  necessary  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  agriculture. 

But  a  general  agriculture  program  should 
not  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
vocational.  Never  have  present  and  prospec- 
tive farmers  needed  more  training  for  farm- 
ing and  the  necessary  amount  of  training 
Is  going  to  Increase  rather  than  decrease. 


REPORTS  OP     COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No.  68). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslawa 
Wojczul  (Rept.  No.  61 ) ; 

S.  210.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pantaleon 
Ibarra,  also  known  as  Elmo  Gomes  Archlbel 
(Rept.  No.  62); 

S.  244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Antonlou  (Rept.  No.  63); 

S.  319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Burtzoe  (Rept.  No.  64); 

S.  323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Forbes  (Rept.  No.  65) ; 

8.  324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johann  Ka- 
latschan  (Rept.  No.  66) ; 

S.  333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  Auth 
(Rept.  No.  67): 

8.601.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Balblna 
Borensteln  (Rept.  No.  68) ;  and 

8. 537.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benedict 
Eremenko  (Ben  Zuke),  Victor  Tatar nikov 
(Victor     KaUn),     Mikhail     Ivankov-Nlkolov 
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(Michael  Nikolas),  and  Victor  Solovyev 
(Rept.  No.  69). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.46.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Chassln 
(Rept.  No.  70); 

8. 110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yaeko  Inouye 
(Rept.  No.  71); 

S  191.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Silk 
(Rept.  No    72); 

S.  320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soflja 
Laica  ( Rept.  No.  73 ) ;  and 

8  322.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Stasys 
Serelka  (Rept.  No.  74) . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.  192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarina  Velga 
(Rept.  No.  75). 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without   amendment: 

S.  667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pauline  D. 
Klmbrough    (Rept.   No.  76). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary,   without    amendment: 

8.611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  H. 
Nakamura  (Rept.  No.  59). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  607.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Sinclair  G.  Stanley  (Rept.  No.  60). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

ByMr,  HRUSKA: 
8.  12C6    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   LJublca 
Dajcinovic;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  WILEY: 
8  1207.  A    bUl    for   the    relief    of    Rosette 
Sorge  Savorgnan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiley  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

'  By  Mr   MURRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mansfield)  : 
8.  1208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  wheat  market- 
ing quota  provisions  of  zhe  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of   1938,  as  amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

J.\CKsoN,  and  Mr.  Kepattver)  : 

8.  1209.  A    bill    to    clarify   paragraph   4    of 

section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 

1942    (56  Stat.   368);    to  the   Committee   on 

Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  wly^n  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.  HUMPHREY: 
8;  1210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  fireflghting  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Homphhet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carroll, 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr   Hart,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  McCahthy.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Mors.  Mr.  MintRAT.  Mr. 
Neuberger.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.    Mr.     Sparkman     and     Mr. 
Yarborough)  : 
8.  1211.     A  blU  to  strengthen  the  Nation 
by   providing  auxiliary  credit  resources  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  family-size  farm,  pro- 
viding  additional   credit   for   farm   enlarge- 
ment and  development,  refinancing  of  exist- 
ing indebtedness,  expansion  and  simplifica- 
tion of  farmownershlp  and  operations  credit 
.  programs  by  amendment  of  the  Bankhead- 


Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  and  extension  and 
simplification  of  emergency  and  disaster  farm 
credit  by  amendment  of  the  acts  of  April  6, 
1949.  as  amended  August  31,  1954.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request)  : 

8.  1212.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial,  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1213.  A  bin  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
major  disasters; 

S.  1214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
11,  1948  (62  Stat.  78),  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  De  Soto  National  Memo- 
rial, m  the  State  of  Florida; 

S.  1215.  A  bill  to  add  certain  public  lands 
in  California  to  the  PaJa  Indian  Reservation, 
the  Pauma  Indian  Reservation,  and  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1216.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  deferring, 
and  canceling  certain  irrigation  charges 
against  non-Indian-owned  lands  under  the 
Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project.  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1217  A  bin  to  add  certain  public  do- 
main lands  In  Nevada  to  the  Summit  Lake 
Indian  Reservation; 

S.  1218.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 24.  1942  (56  Stat.  10C6.  43  U.S.C. 
sec.  36b),  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands 
or  interest  in  lands  for  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey"; and 

8.  1219.  A  bni  to  extend  the  leasing  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  14.  1926,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  4.  1954  (68  Stat. 
173;  43  U.S.C.  sees.  8C9-869-3).  to  certain 
lands  in  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  MUNDT: 

S.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  raise  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  recipients  of  Insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder  are  permitted  to  earn,  to 
lower  the  age  after  which  outside  earnings 
are  no  longer  considered  for  purposes  of  de- 
ductions from  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse  )  : 

S  1221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  in  order  to  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  certain  project  features  for  future 
Irrigation  of  additional  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BIBLE: 

S.  1222.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  R. 
Lamb.  Carlton  Lamb,  and  Monte  C.  Lamb;  «o 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 

8.  1223.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alan  John 
Coombs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.  1224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corah 
Decker  and  Janet  Decker  Lincoln;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

8. 1225.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
phine Shou-Chen  Chu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 

8. 1226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Knowles  Dam  project  on  the 
Flathead  River  In  the  State  of  Montana 
for  the  protection  and  development  of  the 
Flathead    and   Columbia   River   Basins;    to 


promote  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment primarily  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, but  also  of  downstream  areas;  to  im- 
prove navigability  and  to  assist  flood  con- 
trol on  the  Flathead  and  Columbia  Rivers; 
to  provide  for  the  national  defense  and  wel- 
fare by  advancing  the  Integrated  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  for  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
8. 1227.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  so  as  to  permit 
Injured  employees  entitled  to  receive  med- 
ical services  under  such  act  to  utilize  the 
services  of  chiropractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
590  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1229.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Delphla 
E.  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph  )  : 

8. 1230.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  a  corporation 
from  the  corporate  Income  tax  where  Its 
operations  are  carried  on  In  an  economically 
depressed  area  and  provide  employment  for 
a  specified  minimum  number  of  persons  In 
that  area;  to  the  (Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 

8. 1231.  A  bin  to  prescribe  the  procedure 
of  courts  of  the  United  States  In  the  issuance 
of  injunctions  and  the  punishment  of  dis- 
obedience thereof,  and  for  other  purpxjses; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1233.  A  bill  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative status  of  the  VS.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  to  establish  suitable  personnel 
policies  for  such  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1234.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
relating  to  war-risk  insurance,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  ending  September  7,  1965; 

8.  1235.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the 
conduct  of  research  In  the  field  of  meteorol- 
ogy and  to  authorize  Installation  of  Govern- 
ment telephones  In  certain  private  resi- 
dences; and 

S.  1236.  A  bin  to  amend  section  432(g)  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  Increase 
the  limitation  on  basic  compensation  of 
civilian  keepers  of  lighthouses  and  civilians 
employed  on  lightships  and  other  vessels  of 
the  Coast  Guard  from  $3,750  to  $5,100  per 
annum;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Randolph  )  : 

S.  1237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  its  more  effective 
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administration,  and  to  bring  to  bear  an  In- 
formed public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage 
Increases  which  threaten  economic  stability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8. 1238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emily  B. 
Grler,  widow  of  Samuel  Grler,  Jr.;  and 

S.  1239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Westermann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

8. 1240.  A  blU  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior  to  convey  certain   property   In 
the  State  of  Mississippi  to  J.  P.  Carter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.LANGEB: 

S.  1241.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Slrvart 
Kasablan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDBERGEB  (by  request)  : 

8. 1242.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
revolving  loan  fund  for  Indiana  to  assist 
Klamath  Indians  during  the  period  for  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nettbercer  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALIi    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

8. 1243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Porelgn  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  establish 
standards  of  foreign  language  proficiency  for 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  hlmfelf.  Mr.  Pkox- 
Mntx,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

8. 1244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1948  to  establish  policies  with  respect 
to  productive  capital  investments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Mansfixlo, 
and  Mr.  CMahonet)  : 
S.  1245.  A  bill  to  promote  mining  and  de- 
velopment research  for  beryl,  chromite.  and 
columblum-tantalum  from  domestic  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
8. 1246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahmed  H. 
Moukaddem;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Neuberger)  submitted  a  concurrent  res- 
plution  (8.  Con.  Res.  12)  to  restate  Fed- 
eral responsibility  toward  Indians  and 
the  Federal  Government's  relation  with 
Indian  tribes  or  groups;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Murray,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

LIMITATION  OF  BUDGET  EXPENDI- 
TURES DURING  FISCAL  YEAR 
1960 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days, 


to  enable  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  be  received, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days,  and 
be  printed. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  86)  was  re- 
ceived, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  should 
cooperate  In  taking  all  necessary  steps  to 
limit  budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960.  to  $77  billion,  as 
contemplated  In  the  budget  for  such  year 
submitted  by  nhe  President. 


ROSETTE  SORGE  SAVORGNAN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Rosette  Sorge  Savorgnan. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1207)  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
sette Sorge  Savorgnan,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Wiley,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  Ity  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativta  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Rosette 
Sorge  Savorgn:in,  who  loet  United  States  cltl- 
senjshlp  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Citlzenrhlp  Act  of  1907,  and  sections  104. 
401,  and  403  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking, 
prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  301  of  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  or  before  any  diplo- 
matic or  consiilar  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  appropriate  oath  prescribed  by 
section  335  of  the  eald  Act.  Prom  and  after 
naturalization  under  this  Act  the  said  Ro- 
sette Sorge  Savorgnan  shall  have  the  same 
citizenship  status  which  existed  lounedlately 
prior  to  Its  loss. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  PARAGRAPH  4, 
SECTION  15,  PAY  READJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1942 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of  section  15 
of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  1  week,  in  order  that 
other  interested  Senators  may  join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICTE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  bill  (S.  1209)  to  clarify  paragraph 
4  of  section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment 
Act  Of  1942  (56  Stat.  368).  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Ketauver),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


DONATIONS  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
TO  VOLUNTEER  FIREFIGHTINa 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral property  to  volunteer  flrefighting 
organizations. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  with  the 
late  Senator  Kerr  Scott,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  sponsoring  this  same  measure  in 
the  last  Congress,  S.  2745. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  This  act  presently  pro- 
vides that  personal  property  which  be- 
comes surplus  to  all  Federal  require- 
ments may  be  donated  without  cost  <ex- 
cept  for  costs  of  care  and  handling)  for 
use  in  any  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Territories  and  possession*  of 
the  United  States  for  use  for  purposes  of 
education,  public  health,  or  civil  defense, 
or  for  research  for  any  such  purpose 
when  the  property  is  determined  by 
pi  oper  authority  to  be  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  would 
amend  the  present  act  so  ax  to  include 
volunteer  flrefighting  organizations. 

There  are  thousands  of  volunteer  flre- 
fighting organizations  throughout  the 
land  which  are  inadequately  equipped  for 
their  responsibilities  in  protecting  life 
and  property.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
civic-minded  Individuals  give  unstint- 
ingly  of  their  time,  effort,  and  resources 
to  maintain  these  imits.  Modem  Are  en- 
gines may  cost  from  $25,000  to  $30,000 
or  even  more.  Other  types  of  needed 
equipment  are  also  costly. 

Except  for  such  engines  volimteer 
flrefighting  orgarJzationa"  equipment 
needs  are  relatively  small,  consisting  of 
such  items  as  water  tanks,  pumpe.  fire- 
hose, tank  trucks,  rope.  axes,  tarps. 
picks,  shovels,  lanterns,  hooks,  and.  when 
a  kitchen  is  maintained,  items  such  as 
chinaware,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and 
cooking  utensils  and  sometimes  stoves, 
and  so  forth.  Witne.'-ses  have  testified 
that  much  of  the  equipment  is  in  Fed- 
eral Government  warehouses,  unused 
and  unwanted,  and  sometimes  it  is  sold 
for  scrap.  Also  that  sales  of  this  prop»- 
erty  are  usually  in  larger  lots  than  the 
volunteer  flrefighting  organizations  can 
afford  to  acquire,  and  hence  they  must 
purchsuse  at  higher  retail  prices. 

Testimony  has  also  revealed  that 
many  items  of  surplus  fireflghting 
equipment  are  not  utilized  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  nor  by  the  education, 
health,  and  civil  defense  agencies  and 
hence  are  sold  at  small  return  to  the 
Government  and  then  offered  for  sale  to 
fireflghting  organizations.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  property  bought  with 
public  funds,  if  useful  and  needed. 
should  be  donated  to  such  a  high  public 
purpose  as  protecting  life  and  property 
by  volunteer  flrefighting  organizations. 
This  proposal.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  August  12,  1958  (H.R.  13673). 
A  similar  bill  has  been  offered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Fo- 
GARTY  (H.R.  3722)  again  this  year. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will  be 
promptly  considered  and  enacted  into 
law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <^Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1210)  to  amend- the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  donations  of 
surplus  property  to  volunteer  flrefight- 
ing organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Cjrovemment 
Operations. 


FAMILY  FARM  YARDSTICK  CREDIT 
ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Carroll,  Chavez,  Hart, 
Hill.  Kefattver,  Macnuson,  Mansfield. 
McCarthy,  McGee.  Morse.  Moss.  Mur- 
ray. Neuberger.  Proxmire.  Randolph,  and 
Sparkman,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  "yardstick"  family  farm 
credit  bill  providing  for  liberalizing  im- 
provements in  existing  credit  programs, 
as  well  as  for  the  establishment  of  new 
credit  services. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  without  further  evi- 
dence that  additional  credit  sources  are 
of  vital  necessity  to  the  family  farmers 
of  this  country.  Ev«!ry  mail  delivery  to 
my  office  brings  accounts  from  individual 
farmers  telling  of  their  plight.  Con- 
tinued falling  farm  prices,  rising  costs 
of  what  the  farmer  must  buy  to  stay  in 
business,  and  higher  interest  rates  on 
his  increased  indebtedness,  are  more 
than  the  farmer  can  stand  without  more 
credit  assistance. 

Last  session,  when  I  introduced  a  bill 
similar  to  this.  I  pointed  out  that  we  are 
in  another  of  those  ei'as  which  have  come 
twice  in  the  past  50  years  when  the  Na- 
tion must  make  a  fnajor  reform  in  its 
farm  credit  policy.  This  was  indisputa- 
bly true  then,  and  it  is  indisputably  true 
now.  In  these  past  2  years,  the  need 
has  intensified.  In  the  interim,  too 
many  farmers  have  been  forced  to  give 
up  their  occupation  and  move  into  town 
where  they  were  confronted  with  rising 
industrial  unemployment.  Some  tell  me 
that  they  have  changed  their  type  of 
farming  operations  so  that  they  might 
sell  their  farm  machinery  for  enough 
cash  to  carry  on  for  still  another  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  farmers  have  been 
in  a  deepening  depression,  brought  about 
not  because  they  were  ineflBcient  pro- 
ducers, or  bad  businessmen,  but  because 
national  farm  policies  have  not  been 
planned  or  executed  with  the  whole- 
hearted intention  of  using  agricultural 
resources  and  production  wisely.  Cor- 
rective legislation  is  needed  in  many 
phases  of  agriculture.  The  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  with  my  colleagues 
deals  with  the  farm  credit  phase,  and  I 
recommend  that  it  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  bill  main- 
tains the  yardstick  5-percent  interest 
rate  set  up  in  existing  law.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
tective yardstick  in  the  law,  but  happily 
Congress  saw  fit  to  block  such  attempts. 


There  Is  certainly  no  infiation  in  the 
agricultural  segment  of  the  economy 
which  could  give  even  a  surface  justi- 
fication for  increasing  the  interest  rates 
on  farm  credit. 

As  long  as  private  commercial  credit 
sources  are  able  and  willing  to  meet  the 
farmers'  credit  needs  at  5  percent  inter- 
est, farmers  are  not  eligible  for  the  lower 
cost  loans  proposed  in  this  legislation.  It 
Is  only  when  private  credit  sources  lift 
their  interest  rates  beyond  the  farmers' 
ability  to  pay  that  Federal  programs 
should  offer  an  emergency  backstop. 
That  is  the  yardstick  aim  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

In  brief,  here  is  what  this  measure 
would  do : 

First.  Reactivate  the  former  depres- 
sion-time programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  assisting  farmers  and 
creditors  with  voluntary  farm  debt  ad- 
justment procedures; 

Second.  Reinstitute  the  policy  of  ad- 
justing repayment  schedules  on  farm 
loans  to  a  variable  basis  taking  into 
consideration  the  net  earnings  of  bor- 
rowers from  year  to  year; 

Third.  Create  a  comprehensive  family 
farm  development  or  domestic  point  4 
program  in  the  500  most  poverty  stricken 
rural  counties  of  the  Nation.  This 
urgently  needed  program  was  developed 
basically  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Spark  M  AN  1  out  of  hearings  he  con- 
ducted several  years  ago  to  seek  a  long- 
range  answer  to  the  problems  of  low-in- 
come farmers.  His  recommendations 
should  have  been  implemented  long  ago. 
The  rural  development  program  insti- 
tuted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
IS  no  more  than  a  token  effort  in  this 
direction  There  is  no  solid  ba.<!e  for  ac- 
tion in  the  Department's  so-called  pro- 
gram. It  serves  to  give  an  illusion  of 
action,  thus  diverting  attention  and  ef- 
forts away  from  a  worthy  program  such 
as  proposed  here. 

Fourth.  Lower  interest  rates  and  ex- 
pand loan  authorizations  for  both  farm- 
ownership  and  farm  operating  loans  un- 
der existing  programs  for  those  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  borrow  through  com- 
mercial channels  at  not  to  exceed  5  per- 
cent interest  rate. 

Fifth.  Raise  maximum  permissible  size 
of  water-facility  loans  to  cooperatives, 
irrigation  districts,  and  municipalities. 

Sixth.  Amend  the  Production  Disaster 
Loan  Act  to  extend  the  special  livestock 
loan  program,  and  add  refinancing  of 
existing  indebtedness  as  a  permissible 
purpose  for  such  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
more  complete  analysis  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion by  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  an- 
alysis of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1211)  to  strengthen  the 
Nation  by  providing  auxiliary  credit  re- 
sources required  to  preserve  the  family- 
size  farm,  providing  additional  credit 
for  farm  enlargement  and  development, 
refinancing  of  existing  indebtedness, 
expansion  and  simplification  of  farm- 
ownership   and  operations   credit  pro- 


grams by  amendment  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  ^arm  Tenant  Act,  and  extension 
and  simplification  of  emergency  and 
disaster  farm  credit  by  amendment  of 
the  acts  of  April  6,  1949.  as  amended, 
and  August  31,  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Humphrey  Is  as  follows: 

Analysis   or  Pboposeo   FAMn.T   Fakm   Yau>- 
STicK  CREorr  Act  of  1959 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  Improvlrvg 
amendments  In  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended;  the  Water  Facili- 
ties Loan  Act;  the  Emergency  and  Livestock 
Loans  Act  (formerly  RACC);  the  special 
Emergency  Loan  Act  of  August  31,  1954,  as 
amended;  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reactivate  the  program  of  assisting 
farmers  and  creditors  with  voluntary  farm 
debt  adjustment  procedures;  and  relnstl- 
tutes  the  policy  of  adjusting  repayment 
schedules  of  loans  to  the  net  earnings  of 
borrowers  from  year  to  year. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  amends 
title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  as  amended,  providing  for  long-term 
loans  to  farm  tenants  and  part-  and  full- 
time  farmowners  to  buy  farms  or  enlarge 
their  units,  as  follows: 

Reduces  the  rate  of  Interest  charges  to 
the  borrower  from  5  to  3  percent. 

Increases  the  authorization  for  annual 
appropriation  for  such  loans  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $200  million  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1959. 

Increases  mortgage  Insurance  guarantee 
fund  for  Insured  private  long-term  farm 
loans  from  $25  million  to  $50  million. 

Reduces  interest  rate  paid  to  insured 
private  lenders  from  4  percent  to  3  percent— 
this  would  Involve  the  Government  absorb- 
ing the  cost  of  the  loan  Insurance  risk  and 
administration  of  such  Insured  loans — since 
under  the  amendment  the  borrower  would 
be  charged  3  percent  Interest  on  such  In- 
sured loans  and  the  entire  payment  would 
go  to  the  Insured  creditor.  Under  existing 
law  the  borrower  pays  5  percent  interest  and 
the  creditor  gets  4  percent,  the  Government 
taking  the   1  percent  difference. 

Eliminates  the  existing  requirement  that 
only  farms  smaller  than  average  size  In  the 
county  can  be  purchased  with  proceeds  of 
these  loans. 

Elinilnates  the  existing  requirement  that 
the  borrower  be  charged  Initial  service  fees 
for  Inspection,  appraisal  and  other  service 
charges,  and  also  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  the  borrower  pay  the  1  percent  annual 
mortgage  Insurance  charge. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  amends  title 
n  "Farm  Operating  Loans"  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  as 
follows : 

Raises  the  permissible  maximum  amount 
of  an  Initial  loan  from  $10,000  to  $35,000  and 
the  permissible  size  of  total  Indebtedness 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

Reduces  rate  of  Interest  charged  the 
farmer-borrower  from  5  percent  to  3  percent. 

Eliminates  the  7-year  maximum  period  of 
Indebtedness  which  existing  law  allows  the 
Secretary  to  set  aside  up  to  10  years. 

Note:  The  proposed  bill  does  not  change 
any  other  provisions  of  existing  farm  owner- 
ship and  farm  operating  loans  titles  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act;  of  Ep>eclal 
note  is  that  the  proposed  bill  does  not  either 
raise  or  lower  the  requirement  In  existing 
law  that  a  borrower  leave  the  program  when- 
ever he  can  obtain  other  commercial  credit 
at  not  to  exceed  5  percent  per  annum;  nor 
does  the  proposed  biU  change  the  require- 
ment that  a  potential  borrower  shall  have 
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exhausted  all  other  posBlble  sources  of  ob- 
taining needed  credit  at  not  to  exceed  5  per- 
cent Interest  before  being  considered  eligible 
to  apply  for  loans  under  these  programs. 
The  proposed  bill  neither  raises  the  yardstlck- 
5-percent-lnterest-figure  of  existing  law  nor 

lowers  It. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  raises  from 
15  to  $15  the  permissible  maxlmvmi  per  diem 
payment  of  county  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration committeemen  when  engaged  in 
public  business  In  connection  with  their 
official  duties  under  the  law;  and  reduces 
from  5  percent  to  3  percent  the  maxlmvun 
Interest  rate  the  Secretary  may  charge  to 
farmers  under  provisions  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  bill  raises  the 
maxlmxun  permissible  size  of  water  facility 
loans  to  cooperatives.  Irrigation  districts  and 
municipalities  from  »250,000  to  tl  million, 
and  eliminates  requirement  that  water  facil- 
ity borrowers  pay  certain  mortgage  Insurance 
and  service  charges  and  fees;  and  establishes 
as  3  percent  per  anniun  the  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
t\u-e  may  require  the  borrower  to  pay  for 
water  facility  loans. 

Section  6  of  the  proposed  bill  amends  the 
Production  Disaster  Loan  Act  (Public  Law 
88)  as  follows: 

Eliminates  the  July  14.  1961,  termination 
date  of  the  special  livestock  loan  program 
and  eliminates  from  the  language  of  the  act 
the  already  repealed  provisions  prohibiting 
such  loans  of  smaller  than  92,500. 

Adds  refinancing  of  existing  Indebtedness 
as  a  permissible  purpose  for  Special  live- 
stock loans. 

Raises  the  permissible  repayment  period 
of  special  livestock  loans  from  3  years  to  10 
years. 

Eliminates  requirement  that  large  loans 
be  personally  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  reduces  the  maximujn  charge- 
able rate  of  interest  from  5  percent  per  an- 
num to  3  percent. 

Authorizes  a  special  loan-ln-klnd  program 
allowing  Secretary  to  extend  all  or  part  of 
proceeds  of  special  livestock  loans  from 
Coirmiodlty  Credit  Corporation,  stocks  of 
feed  grains  and  also  allows  repayment  In 
kind.  These  special  food  loans  must  be  re- 
paid within  3  years  at  3  percent  Interest. 

Section  7  of  the  proposed  bill  amends  the 
special  Emergency  Loan  Act  approved  Augxist 
31.  1954,  as  amended,  as  follows: 

Eliminates  the  June  30,  1959,  termination 
date. 

Eliminates  the  $65  million  aggregate  limi- 
tation of  total  loans  of  this  type  that  may 
be  made  during  life  of  the  law. 

Eliminates  the  $15,000  maximum  amount 
of  any  one  loan  and  the  maximum  of  $20,000 
Indebtedness  to  any  one  borrower  of  such 
loans  provided  in  existing  law. 

Keeps  existing  maximimi  interest  rate  of 
8  percent  on  such  loans. 

Eliminates  requirement  that  a  prospective 
borrower  live  in  an  area  that  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  disaster  area. 

Section  8  of  the  proposed  bill  adds  a  new 
title  V  to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  which  new  title  V  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  family  farm  de- 
velopment program  In  not  to  exceed  the 
600  most  poverty-stricken  rural  counties  of 
the  Nation.  The  family  farm  development 
pro-am  established  by  this  new  title  pro- 
vides (a)  direct  and  Instfa-ed  loans  and  tech- 
nical advisory  assistance  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  to  encourage  and  facilitate  their 
development  of  economically-adequate  full 
and  part-time  family  farms;  (b)  strengthen- 
Ir.g  of  the  services  of  the  State  employment 
rcrvices  in  cooperation  with  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  facilitate  and  ease  the  eco- 
nomic adjustments  of  farm  people  who  wish 
to  obtain  part-  and  full-time  off-farm  em- 
ployment; (c)  directs  the  Department  of 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare   to   provide 


special  augmented  adult  vocational  training 
in  both  farm  and  nonfarm  work  in  the  desig- 
nated counties;  and  (d)  provides  that  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  shall  provide 
technical  advisory  and  service  assistance  to 
encourage  more  rapid  industrialization  of 
the  low  Income  rural  areas  In  the  designated 
counties. 

Section  9  of  the  proposed  bill  prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring  the 
borrowers,  or  tlie  lenders  in  Insvired  pro- 
grams, under  any  of  these  farm  loan  pro- 
grams to  pay  fees  or  make  other  payments 
for  insuring  or  servicing  of  the  loans. 

Section  10  of  the  proposed  bill  makes 
mandatory  the  existing  discretionso^  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  to  reacti- 
vate the  voluntary  farm  debt  adjustment 
program  formerly  conducted  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Its  predecessory 
agencies.  ^ 

Section  11  of  the  proposed  bill  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  with  respect  to  all  loans  authorized 
by  the  act  variable  repayment  plans  with 
pajmients  adjusted,  without  regard  to  pre- 
vious ahead-of-Echedule  repayments,  to  the 
net  earnings  and  debt-paying  capacity  of  the 
borrower  from  year  to  year.  Existing  law 
permits  the  Secretary  to  establish  such  a 
variable  repayment  schedule  only  if  the  bor- 
rower has  previotisly  gotten  ahead  of  sched- 
ule on  his  repayments. 


The  increase  of  $1300,000  Is  attributable  to 
a  sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of  components,  the 
need  for  considerably  more  monitoring  and 
control  equipment  than  had  been  originally 
anticipated  and  changes  In  machine  design  to 
insure  more  satisfactory  performance.  No 
change  is  being  made  in  the  scope  of  the 
project.  Since  even  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  upon  nonnuclear  methods  of  de- 
velopment during  a  test  moratorium,  the 
need  for  the  phermex  installation  becomes 
more  compelling  than  at  the  time  the  proj- 
ect was  originally  requested. 

Ck)pies  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  the 
unclassified  analysis  of  the  project  are  en- 
closed.   Copies  of  the  classified  analysis  will 
be  furnished  separately  to  your  staff. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  8.  Vamcc. 
Acting  Chairman. 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  PCR  ATOMIC 
ENERGY   COMMISSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  85-590,  last  year's 
AEC  Authorization  Act,  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  project  59-C-5  from 
$2,250,000  to  $3,550,000. 

This  is  an  important  atomic  weapons 
project  at  Los  Alamos  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  last  year.  The  AEC 
has  found  that  the  estimated  cost  has 
increased  by  $1,300,000.  which  is  more 
than  the  25  percent  permitted  under  the 
act,  and  therefore  has  requested  authori- 
zation of  the  larger  amount. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the 
letter  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  me  dated  February  24.  1959,  for- 
warding the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1228)  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-590  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anderson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Anderson 
Is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  B^nergt  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1959. 
Hon.  Clinton  P    Anderson, 
Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy.  Congress  of  the   United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Anderson:  I  have  submitted 
today  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
proposed  legislation  which  would  amend  the 
1959  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  85-590) 
to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  for  project 
8fr-c-5.    phermex    installation,    Los    Alamos. 
N.  Mcx.,  to  $3,500,000  from  $2,250,000, 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,  RELATINO  TO  OUTSIDE  IN- 
COME OP  CERTAIN  RECIPIENTS 
OP  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today,  to 
increase,  from  $1,200  to  $2,400.  the 
amount  of  outside  income  which  recip- 
ients of  Insurance  benefits  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  may  be  permitted  to 
earn,  in  view  of  the  impact  of  Inflation 
upon  the  purchasing  power  of  social  se- 
curity pensions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1220)  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  raise  the 
amount  of  outside  income  recipients  of 
insurance  benefits  thereunder  are  per- 
mitted to  earn,  to  lower  the  age  after 
which  outside  earnings  are  no  longer 
considered  for  purposes  of  deductions 
from  benefits,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mttndt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PROCEDURE  OF  U.8.  COURTS  IN 
ISSUANCE  OF  CERTAIN  INJIWC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
true  significance  of  the  term  "civil 
rights"  has  become  obscured  by  the  polit- 
ical connotations  given  it  in  recent  years. 

Historically  and  constitutionally,  the 
civil  rights  of  the  American  people  are 
those  inalienable  individual  freedoms 
which  are  insured  in  perpetuity  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution. 

They  are  the  rights  which  begin  with 
freedom  of  religion  and  extend  through 
all  other  rights  not  prohibited  to  the 
Individual  by  the  Constitution. 

They  do  not  include  fancied  rights 
synthesized  in  the  imaginations  of  polit- 
ical opportunists  as  lures  for  the  votes  of 
this  or  that  pivotal  minority. 

Neither  are  they  sometime  things  to  be 
alternately  enjoyed  and  denied  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  expediency  or  the 
whims  of  whatever  majority  may  be  in 
control  of  Congress  at  any  given  time. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  knew  from  the 
lessons  of  history  that  people  lose  their 
civil  rights  because  of  governmental 
action.  And  it  was  in  recognition  of  that 
fact  of  life  that  they  wrote  into  the  Bill 
of  Rights   express  prohibitions  against 
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any  governmental  interference  with  the 
enjojrment  of  them. 

While  it  hardly  is  likely  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  form  of  government  considered 
any  of  the  rights  which  they  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution  to  be  any  more  or  less 
important  than  others,  it  is  most  inter- 
esting to  note  that  only  one  was  specified 
more  than  once. 

That  is  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  which 
is  guaranteed  in  four  separate  passages 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Section  n  of  article  m  provides  that 
"the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury." 

The  fifth  amendment  states  that  "no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capi- 
tal, or  otherwise  infamous  offense,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  Jury." 

The  sixth  amendment  guarantees  that 
"in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed." 

And  the  seventh  amendment  specifies 
that  "in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  $20,  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved." 

No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  sum  of  those  four  passages. 
Mr.  President,  but  that  the  men  who 
foimded  this  Nation  considered  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  to  be  fundamental  to 
the  preservation  of  individual  liberty 
and  the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
government.  ^ 

It  is  more  than  coincidental.  Mr. 
President,  that  those  who  have  cried  the 
loudest  for  legislation  to  force  compli- 
ance with  their  notions  of  civil  rights 
also  are  those  who  have  been  the  most 
active  in  seeking  to  weaken,  circumscribe 
and  destroy  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

The  most  recent  case  in  point  is 
found  in  the  debates  leading  up  to  the 
unfortunate  passage  of  the  misnamed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  by  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress. 

Proponents  of  that  legislation  wanted 
a  statute  which  would  have  permitted 
the  summary  punishment  without  jury 
trial  of  individuals  accused  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  of 
violating  someone's  civil  rights.  They 
argued  in  defense  of  their  position  that 
Congress  already  had  set  the  precedent 
for  such  action  in  enacting  28  regula- 
tory acts  beginning  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Act  of  1887. 

Happily,  that  bill  was  shorn  of  its  in- 
famous part  m  by  the  Senate;  but.  un- 
happily, with  regard  to  voting,  it  placed 
an  vmconstitutional  qualification  upon 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  that  it  au- 
thorized Federal  judges  to  impose  jail 
sentences  up  to  45  days  and  fines  up  to 
$300  without  JvuT  trials. 

It  cannot  be  denied.  Mr.  President, 
that  Congress  in  conditioning  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  and  by  placing  a  doUars- 
and-cents  premium  upon  its  exercise 
violated  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  the  enactment  of  laws  respect- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  rights  enumerated 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  wish  to  reiterate,  Mr,  President,  the 
strong  feelings  about  that  so-called  com- 
promise  which  I  expressed  before   the 


Senate  at  the  time  it  was  adopted.  I 
said: 

If  a  thing  Is  right,  It  is  right  and  it  must 
be  upheld.  If  It  is  wrong.  It  Is  wrong  and 
It  must  be  denied. 

There  Is  no  middle  groxind  when  It  comes 
to  fundamental  truths  and  basic  rights.  The 
question  of  right  and  wrong  Is  a  question  of 
black  and  white.  There  can  be  no  shading 
of  gray  in  the  definition  of  either. 

That  Is  true  of  the  right  of  Americans  to 
trial  by  jviry. 

That  right  either  is  fundamental  or  it  is 
not. 

That  right  either  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  It  Is  not. 

That  right  either  Is  Inalienable  with  the 
Individual  or  It  Is  not. 

If  our  Founding  Fathers  had  meant  that 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  should  depend 
upon  the  benign  generosity  of  an  appointed 
Federal  Judge,  I  believe  they  wovild  have  so 
specLQed  In  the  Ckmstltutlon  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

If  our  Founding  Fathers  had  felt  that  it 
was  constitutional  for  appointed  Federal 
Judges  to  Incarcerate  American  citizens  for 
45  days  and  fine  them  $300  on  their  own 
arbitrary  motions,  I  believe  they  would  have 
so  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

It  was  on  that  same  occasion.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  sought  to  emphasize 
that  the  mere  fact  that  trial  by  jury  has 
been  denied  in  28  instances  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  denying  it  a  29th  time.  As 
I  stated  at  that  time: 

Jury  trial  opponents  have  sought  to  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  28  laws 
under  Which  Congress  has  authorized  con- 
tempt proceedings  without  Jury  trials. 
Granted  that  that  is  true,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  none  of  them  apply  to  Individuals; 
and,  even  assuming  they  did,  there  Is  no 
logic  under  which  Justice  can  be  built  upon 
Injustice  or  two  wrongs  added  together  to 
make  a  right. 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  develop- 
ments of  modern  history,  Mr.  President, 
has  been  the  ever-broadening  tendency 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  so  as  to  invest  them,  in  effect, 
with  the  enforcement  of  crimirjil  laws. 

The  result  has  been  to  frustrate  the 
administration  of  justice  at  the  hands 
of  a  jury  of  one's  peers  and  to  substi- 
tute government  by  injunction  for  gov- 
ernment by  law. 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury  both  in 
criminal  cases  and  in  suits  at  common 
law  was  aptly  described  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin 
and  Mr.  Johnston)  in  their  minority 
views  on  the  Senate  version  of  the  1957 
civil  rights  bill  as  "the  best  part  of  the 
Inheritance  of  America  from  England." 
They  emphasized  that  trial  by  jury  "is 
the  best  security  of  the  people  against 
governmental  oppression"  and  pointed 
out  that  "tsrranny  on  the  bench  is  as 
objectionable  as  tyranny  on  the  throne." 

The  early  history  of  this  Nation  af- 
fords a  graphic  example  of  the  tyranny 
which  results  from  denial  of  trial  by 
Jury  in  the  attempt  by  King  George  ni 
to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  op- 
pressive measures  through  the  courts  of 
admiralty  in  which  trial  by  jury  was  not 
permitted. 

As  we  all  know,  our  forefathers  listed 
deprivation  of  "the  benefits  of  trial  by 
jury"  as  one  of  the  "injuries  and  usurpa- 


tions" which  led  ttiem  to  fight  for  their 
independence. 

Those  who  Contend  that  trial  by  Jury 
should  be  limited  or  denied  because  Juries 
sometimes  do  not  convict  either  forget 
or  choose  to  ignore  that  the  basis  of 
American  Jurisprudence  is  that  the  ac- 
cused is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Only  in  totalitarian  coun- 
tries is  it  otherwise  and  to  my  mind  It 
would  be  far  better  for  100  guilty  men  to 
go  free  than  for  1  innocent  person  to  be 
punished. 

No  free  man,  Mr.  President,  should  be 
forced  by  his  government  to  place  his 
life,  freedom,  or  property  in  jeopardy  ex- 
cept upon  the  Judgment  of  a  Jury  of  12 
of  his  equals. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  juries 
sometimes  err.  But  I  submit  that  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  any  error  made  will 
be  made  by  one  Judge  secure  in  his  life 
tenure  than  by  12  impartial  citizens  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  their  fates,  too, 
might  some  day  rest  in  the  hands  of  their 
peers. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  words  of  that  great  liberal, 
the  late  Senator  George  W.  Norris.  of 
Nebraska,  who  declared  in  this  Chamber 
in  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  in  1932 : 

I  agree  that  any  man  charged  with  con- 
tempt In  any  court  of  the  United  States  In 
any  case,  no  matter  what  It  Is,  ought  to  have 
a  Jury  trial.  It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  there 
wlU  sometimes  be  juries  which  wlU  not  con- 
vict. That  Is  a  charge  which  can  be  made 
against  our  Jury  system.  Every  man  who  has 
tried  lawsuits  before  juries,  every  man  who 
has  ever  presided  In  court  and  heard  Jxiry 
trials  knows  that  Juries  make  mistakes,  as  all 
other  human  beings  do,  and  they  sometimes 
render  verdicts  which  seem  almost  obnoxious. 
But  It  Is  the  best  system  I  know  of.  I  would 
not  have  It  abolished:  and  when  I  see  how 
Juices  will  really  do  Justice  when  a  biased  and 
prejudiced  Judge  Is  trying  to  lead  them 
astray  I  am  confirmed  In  my  opinion  that 
after  all.  our  Jury  system  Is  one  which  the 
American  people,  who  believe  In  liberty  and 
Justice,  wUl  not  dare  to  surrender.  I  like 
to  have  trial  by  Jury  preserved  In  all  kinds  of 
cases  where  there  Is  a  dispute  of  facts. 

It  is  out  of  that  conviction,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
proposing  to  amend  titles  18  and  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  guarantee  that 
all  individuals  cited  for  contempt  in  Fed- 
eral courts  shall  have  "a  speedy-and  pub- 
lic trial  by  an  impartial  jury  «  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  contempt  shall 
have  been  committed." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
specifies  that  no  person  can  be  bound  by 
a  Federal  injunction  unless  one  of  three 
essential  conditions  is  met.  They  are: 
First,  unless  the  individual  is  a  party  to 
the  proceeding;  second,  unless  the  in- 
dividual is  named  in  the  injunction  and 
is  served  with  a  true  copy  of  it;  or.  third, 
imless  the  injunction  is  read  and  ex- 
plained by  a  judge  in  open  court  in  the 
presence  of  the  individual  named  in  it. 

The  measure  would  apply.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  all  cases  of  contempt  of  court  in- 
volving individuals  except  in  those  In- 
stances of  contempt  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  my  bUl 
applicable  only  to  individuals  for  two 
reasons :  First,  because  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  is  one  of  those  rights  vested  by 
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the  Constitution  in  the  individual;  and 
second.  I  have  no  desire  to  upset  the  Na- 
tion's body  of  regulatory  law  without  a 
full  study  of  all  its  ramifications. 

However.  I  wish  to  state  before  the 
Senate  that  I  personally  favor  assuring 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  m 
which  there  are  facts  to  be  determined 
with  the  one  exception  of  cases  of  direct 
contempt  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  court.  And  I  would  be  pleased  to 
join  with  those  who  profess  interest  in 
protecting  the  civil  rights  of  Americans 
to  malte  certain  that  every  American, 
corporate  and  individual,  is  accorded 
that  right  when  before  the  courts. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  law,  Mr. 
President,  would  protect  all  Americans 
from  abuses  arising  through  misuse  of 
the  judicial  power  of  contempt  and  would 
constitute  the  most  significant  civil 
rights  legislation  to  come  out  of  Con- 
gress sixice  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  herewith  introduce 
my  bill  to  be  read  twice  and  appropri- 
ately referred  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  it  be  printed  at  this 
jimcture  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1231)  to  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedure of  courts  of  the  United  States  in 
the  issuance  of  injunctions  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  disobedience  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tal- 
icADGE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
sections  3691  and  3692  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  3891.  Jury  trial  of  criminal  contempts — 
generally 

"Whenever  a  contempt  charged  shall  con- 
sist In  willful  disobedience  of  any  lawful 
writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  an  Injunction  or  restraining 
order)  by  doing  or  omitting  any  act  or 
thing  In  violation  thereof,  and  the  act  or 
thing  done  or  omitted  also  constitutes  a 
criminal  offense  under  any  Act  of  Congress, 
or  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in  which 
it  was  done  or  omitted,  the  accused,  upon 
demand  therefor,  shall  be  entitled!  toUrlal  by 
a  jury,  which  shall  conform  as  near 'as  may 
be  to  the  practice  in  other  criminal  cases. 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tempts committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  justice,  nor  to  contempts 
committed  in  disobedience  of  any  lawful 
writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com- 
mand entered  in  any  suit  or  action  brought 
or  prosecuted  in  the  name  of,  or  on  behalf 
of,  the  United  States. 

"I  3692.  Jury  trial  of  criminal  contempts — 
injunctions  and  restraining  orders 

"In  all  cases  of  contempt  arising  from  the 
disobedience  of  any  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
contempt  shall  have  been  committed.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  contempts 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  or  so 
near  thereto  as  to  interfere  directly  with  the 


administration  of  justice  nor  to  the  misbe- 
havior, misconduct,  or  disobedience  of  any 
officer  of  the  court  in  respect  to  the  writs, 
orders,  or  process  of  the  court. 

"No  Individual  may  be  punished  for  con- 
tempt arising  from  the  disobedience  of  any 
such  Injunction  or  restraining  order  unless — 

"(a)  such  individual  was  a  party  to  the 
proceeding  in  which  such  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  was  issued,  or  willfully  com- 
bined or  conspired  with  any  party  to  such 
proceeding  to  violate  any  prohibition  or  re- 
quirement of  such  Injunction  or  restraining 
order:  •        '  ' 

"(b)  such  individual  before  such  disobe- 
dience received  notice  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  injunction  or  restraining 
order  through  (1)  the  service  upon  him  of  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  such  injunction  or 
restraining  order,  or  (2)  a  full  and  complete 
oral  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  such 
injunction  or  restraining  order  and  the  effect 
thereof  given  by  the  Judge  in  open  court  In 
the  presence  of  such  individual  at  the  time  of 
the  issuance  thereof;  and 

"(c)  the  prohibitions  and  requirements  of 
such  Injunction  or  restraining  order  were 
described  therein  with  sufficient  particularity 
and  certainty  to  provide  adequate  notice  to 
such  individual  as  to  the  specific  acts  pro- 
hibited or  required  thereby. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  punishment  of  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  act  or  omission  committed  in 
his  capacity  as  a  director,  officer,  employee 
agent,  or  member  of,  or  attorney  for,  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  or  labor 
union  in  disobedience  of  any  Injunction  or 
restraining  order  issued  against  and  duly 
served  upon  such  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  or  labor  union." 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  233  of  such 
titls  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec. 

"3691.  Jviry   trial   of   criminal   contempts — 

generally. 
"3692.  Jury    trial    of    criminal    contempts — 
injunctions  and  restraining  orders. 
"3693.  Summary    disposition   or   jury    trial; 
notice — rule." 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  155  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"5  2285.  Injunctions  and  restraining  orders — 
requirements 

"Every  injunction  or  restraining  order 
Issued  by  any  court  of  the  United  States 
must  describe  each  prohibition  and  require- 
ment imposed  thereby  with  sufficient  particu- 
larity and  certainty  to  provide  adequate  no- 
tice to  each  individual  subject  thereto  as  to 
the  specific  acts  prohibited  or  required 
thereby.  Each  such  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  must  name  specifically  each  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  subject  to  each  prohibition  and 
requirement  imposed  thereby,  except  that — 

"(a)  an  injunction  or  restraining  order 
issued  against  any  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  or  labor  union  may  be  made 
applicable  to  directors,  officers,  employees, 
agents  and  members  thereof,  and  attorneys 
therefor,  without  naming  In  such  injunction 
or  restraining  order  each  such  individual; 
and 

"(b)  an  injunction  or  restraining  order 
may  be  Issued  against  a  specifically  described 
class  or  group  of  individuals  if  ( 1 )  the  court 
determines,  upon  a  satisfactory  showing 
nutde  by  the  applicant  therefor,  that  each 
such  individual  cannot  be  named  specifically 
and  that  the  applicant  would  suffer  im- 
mediate Irremediable  harm  if  such  injunc- 
tion or  order  were  not  made  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  class  or  group,  and  (3)  such 
injunction  or  restraining  order  provides 
specifically  that  it  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  until  such  individual 
has  received  notice  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  injunction  or  restraining  order 


through  (A)  the  service  upon  him  of  a  true 
and  correct  copy  thereof,  or  (B)  a  full  and 
complete  oral  explanation  of  the  provisions 
thereof  and  their  effect  given  by  the  judge 
In  open  court  in  the  presence  of  such  in- 
dividual at  the  time  of  the  issuance  thereof. 
This  section  shall  not  relieve  any  court  or 
party  from  compliance  with  any  additional 
requirement  prescribed  by  any  statute  or 
rule  of  court  for  the  Issuance  of  any  In- 
junction or  restraining  order." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"2285.  Injunctions  and  restraining  orders- 
requirements." 


STATUS  OF  FACULTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE STAFF  AT  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  216  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
faculty  and  administrative  staff  at  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  to 
establish  suitable  personnel  policies  for 
such  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ark  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  sectional  analysis,  may  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  sectional  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1233)  to  amend  section 
216  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
faculty  and  administrative  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  to 
establish  suitable  personnel  policies  for 
such  personnel,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson  (by  re- 
quest), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  statement  of  the  purpose  and  sec- 
tional analysis  of  the  bill,  presented  by 
Mr.  Macnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Statiment  of  PtmposB  and  Need  fo«  P«o- 
poscD  Amendment  to  Section  216.  Msb- 
CHANT  Marine  Act.   1936.  as  Amended 

GENERAL    PT7RPOSE 

In  the  administration  of  the  maritime 
training  program  under  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended 
(46  use.  1126)  since  1942,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  former  Maritime  Commission 
and  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  (to 
which  the  Maritime  Commission  was  trans- 
ferred in  1950)  to  enroll  in  the  U.8.  Maritime 
Service  not  only  volunteers  for  training  and 
reserve  purposes,  known  as,  trainee  en- 
rollees,  but  also  other  persons  assigned  to 
administrative  duties,  known  as  adminis- 
trative enrollees.  The  term  "administrative 
enrollees"  Includes  the  employees  serving  as 
the  permanent  cadre  at  the  US.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  N.T.,  which 
comprises  the  executive  staff,  administrative 
force,  faculty,  custodial,  and  service  groups. 

These  administrative  enrollees  have  been 
employed  (I.e.,  "enrolled")  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  above-mentioned  section  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  They  have  been  given 
ranks  and  ratings,  and  have  been  compen- 
sated and  granted  allowances  at  rates  similar 
to  those  provided  by  law  for  the  Coast  Guard 
under  authority  of  section  316  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  the  annual  appropriation 
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acts,  and  section  609  of  the  Career  CJompen- 
■atlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  May  19,  1952  (6«  Stat.  79).  The  enroUees 
have  been  granted  leave  under  a  leave  sys- 
tem prescribed  by  regulations  pursuant  to 
implied  power  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  Insofar  as  circumstances  and  appli- 
cable laws  have  permitted,  administrative 
etu-ollees  have  been  administered  on  the  same 
basis  as  members  of  a  mUitary-type  organl- 
eatlon  performing  similar  duties. 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  questions  have 
been  considered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, General  Accounting  Office,  and  De- 
partment of  Justice  concerning  the  employ- 
ment status  of  these  employees.  In  order  to 
clarify  and  regularize  the  employment  status 
of  administrative  eiu-ollees.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  It  would  »>e  administratively 
desirable  to  convert  the  enrollees,  as  far  as 
practicable  and  appropriste,  to  positions  sub- 
ject to  the  same  civil  service,  compensation, 
and  leave  laws,  which  fire  generally  appli- 
cable to  other  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  interest  of  simpllfled  and  more  efll- 
clent  administration,  and  of  making  avail- 
able and  preserving  to  these  employees  the 
same  benefits  as  are  granted  to  other  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  have  reached  agreement  (1) 
that  an  appropriate,  flexible  system  of  em- 
ployment and  compensation  should  be  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  faculty  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  provided  for  the  faculty  at 
the  Naval  Academy:  (2)  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  nonfaculty  positions  should 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws  (except  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  e.g..  to  wage  board  posi- 
tions); and  (3)  that  present  administrative 
enrollees  should  be  converted  to  positions, 
subject  to  the  civil  service,  classification, 
and  leave  laws  under  provisions  of  law  which 
will  authorize  adjustments  to  be  made  that 
will  avoid  imdue  personal  hardship  or  In- 
equity to  the  employees  and  avoid  any  ad- 
Terse  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

As  a  result  of  careful  study  for  several 
years  of  the  problems  Involved  in  effecting 
this  transition  for  persons  presently  serving 
as  administrative  enrollees,  the  Department, 
the  CivU  Service  Conxmission.  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  have  reached  agree- 
ment that  legislation  is  necessary  to  (1) 
provide  an  appropriate  compensation  sys- 
tem of  the  type  described  above  for  faculty 
members  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy; 
(2)  avoid  serious  loss  of  compensation  to 
nonfaculty  administrative  enrollees  upon 
conversion  to  positions  subject  to  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  to  wage- 
board  positions;  (3)  avoid  serious  curtail- 
ment of  enroUees'  existing  leave  benefits 
upon  conversion  to  a  position  under  the 
Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended:  and  (4)  provide  for  credltablUty 
of  prior  service  as  administrative  enrollees 
for  all  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  accomplish 
these  purposes  and  enable  the  Department 
to  administer  these  positions  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  comparable  civilian  positions 
In  the  Government  service.  Upon  eiuictment 
of  this  legislation.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
faculty  members  wlU  be  employed  imder 
excepted  appointments  authorized  by  the 
Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  under  schedule  A 
of  the  civil  service  rules,  and  that  they  will 
be  compensated  under  a  system  of  compen- 
sation appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  an 
accredited  educational  Institution  and  simi- 
lar to  that  now  provided  for  the  faculty  of 
the  Naval  Academy.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
nonfaculty  administrative  enrollees  will  be 
employed  under  the  civil  service  laws,  and 
that  they  will  be  compensated  la  accordance 


with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  an  appropriate  prevaUlng  wage 
schedule,  as  appropriate.  Both  groups  of 
employees  will  receive  leave,  medical  and 
other  benefits  under  the  same  laws  as  apply 
generally  to  other  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  currently  the  only  fed- 
erally operated  maritime  training  installa- 
tion, was  made  a  permanent  institution  by 
Public  Law  415,  84th  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
the  attached  proposed  legislation  In  order 
that  basic  personnel  policies  and  problems 
In  administering  the  maritime  training  pro- 
gram may  l>e  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress.  The  need  for  clarifying,  the 
status  of  administrative  enrollees  of  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Service  In  order  that  present  vm- 
'certalntles  may  be  eliminated  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  may  proceed  on  a 
stable  basis  in  personnel  matters  was  rec- 
ognized in  the  Report  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy.  The  report  Included  the 
following  provision: 

"The  Board  urges  those  charged  with 
carrying  on  the  discussions  directed  toward 
establishing  the  status  of  the  adminirtra- 
tlve  enrollees  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service 
to  make  every  effort  to  bring  about  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  of  this  problem,  to  the 
end  that  suitable  personnel  policies  may  be 
establUhed." 

Additionally,  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Board  to  the  U.8.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
made  to  the  Maritime  Administrator,  U.S. 
Dapartment  of  Commerce,  May  2,  1957, 
stated,  among  other  things,  "the  Maritime 
Administrator  has  issued  appropriate  orders 
defining  the  status  of  the  exlstln7  faculty 
and  setting  forth  probationary  periods  for 
those  to  be  appointed  to  the  faculty  in  the 
future.  This  is  all  that  could  have  been 
done  and  it  has  been  well  done.  But  the 
position  of  the  faculty  at  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  will  not  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory  until  appropriate  legislation  has 
been  enacted." 

Sectional  Amaltsis  or  the  Bn,L 
Section  216(a) :  This  section  Is  amended 
to  (1)  Make  clear  that  henceforth  enroll- 
ments will  be  made  only  for  training  and 
reserve  purposes  in  the  UJ3.  Maritime  Serv- 
ice, as-  distinguished  from  administrative 
duty  purposes  such  as  Instruction  of 
trainees/  clerical  work,  maintenance  work, 
and  the  like;  (2)  make  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  fix  the  rates  of  pay  for 
trainees  also  includes  authority  to  fix  their 
allowances;  (3)  provide  clear  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  and  regulate  the 
furnishing  and  wearing  of  uniforms  of  per- 
sons in  the  Service;  (4)  transfer  to  a  new 
subsection  (e)  the  existing  provision  for 
employment  of  Instructors:  and  (5)  make 
an  appropriate,  minor  correction  In  a  pro- 
noun in  the  second  sentence  to  refer  to 
discretion  transferred  to  the  Secretary  from 
the  former  lifaritime  Commission. 

Section  216(e) :  This  subsection  would 
provide  authority  for  the  employment,  and 
compensation  without  regard  to  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  aU  levels 
of  civilian  professors,  lecturers,  and  in- 
structors as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  216  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  as  amended.  Such  professors, 
lectxu-ers,  and  Instructors  would  be  consid- 
ered civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  laws  of  gen- 
eral application  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  existing  law  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Is  empowered  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment to  employ  professors,  lecturers,  and 
instructors  under  excepted  appointments,  on 
the  same  basis  (schedule  A)  as  is  now  pro- 


vldjed  for  the  faculty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
This  section  wiU  also  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  an  appropriate  compensa- 
tion system  for  the  faculty  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  similar  to  that  provided 
for  faculty  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

Section  216(f):  This  subsection  provides 
for  (1)  conversion  of  existing  administra- 
tive enrollees,  both  faculty  and  nonfaculty, 
on  a  date  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  in  order  to  effect  an  orderly 
transition;  (2)  clear-cut  legal  recognition 
that  after  conversion,  former  administrative 
eiurollees  will  be  subject  to  laws  of  general 
applicability  to  clvUlan  employees  of  the 
United  States  except  as  otherwise  authorized 
by  law;  and  (3)  certain  authority  necessary 
to  make  possible  the  conversion  of  enroUees 
without  undue  personal  hardship  or  inequity 
and  without  any  adverse  effect  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
with  particular  reference  to  compensation, 
leave,  and  credltablUty  of  prior  service  for 
various  purposes. 

Section  216(f)  (1) :  This  subsection  defines 
how  the  basic  compensation  of  administra- 
tive enrollees  shall  be  determined  upon  con- 
version and  provides  for  salary -saving  and 
related  safeguards  In  order  to  avoid  reducing 
the  compensation  of  enrollees  as  a  result  of 
conversion.  For  example,  if  an  administra- 
tive enrollee's  total  basic  pay.  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowances  amount  to  $3,226.70, 
and  his  position  is  classified  at  Grade  GS-5, 
he  would  have  his  salary  set  at  GS-5.  $5,240, 
which  is  the  next  longevity  rate  over  the 
total  amount  he  Is  receiving  for  basic  pay. 
quarters  and  subsistence.  An  enroUee  re- 
ceiving a  total  of  $8,850.96  for  basic  pay,  sub- 
sistence and  quarters  allowances  whose  posi- 
tion Is  classified  at  G8-10,  for  which  the 
maximum  longevity  rate  of  the  grade  ts 
$7,855,  wlU  have  his  salary  set  at  $8,950, 
which  Is  the  top  longevity  step  at  GS-11, 
until  he  leaves  such  position,  or  otherwise  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  higher  rate  by  reason 
of  operation  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  or  other  applicable  law,  as  indi- 
cated below. 

This  subsection  applies  only  to  persons 
serving  as  administrative  enrollees  on  the 
date  preceding  the  date  of  conversion.  It 
does  not  provide  retroactive  benefits  to  any 
person. 

Section  216(f)  (2) :  This  paragraph  makes 
provision  to  specifically  ensure  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  salary  saving  by  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  the  basic  compensation 
as  set  upon  conversion,  as  provided  for  In 
section  216(f)(1).  wlU  continue  untU  the 
employee  affected  thereby  is  either  separated 
from  his  position  or  receives  a  higher  rate 
of  basic  compensation  by  operation  of  law 
or  regulation  as  might  occur  in  the  case  of 
promotion.  Federal  salary  adjustments,  etc. 
Section  216(f)  (3)  :  This  paragraph  takes 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  administrative 
enrollees  have  earned,  accimiulated  and  used 
annual  leave  on  a  calendar  day  basis,  and 
most  enroUees  have  a  much  greater  leave 
accumulation  than  the  accumulation  which 
would  be  authorized  on  conversion  of  such 
personnel  under  provisions  of  the  Annual 
and  Sick  Leave  Act.  This  paragraph  would 
provide  for  the  conversion  of  all  unused 
annual  leave  without  actual  loss  of  leave  for 
purposes  of  future  use  to  the  enrollee  on 
the  basis  of  6  work  days'  leave  fco'  each  7 
calendar  days  of  leave. 

Administrative  enrollees  are  authorized  to 
take  sick  leave,  up  to  4  months  In  emer- 
gencies, as  may  be  necessary,  but  do  not 
accumulate  sick  leave.  If  they  bad  been 
permitted  to  acciunulate  sick  leave,  most 
administrative  enrollees  by  reason  of  their 
length  of  service  would  now  have  a  large 
accumulation  of  sick  leave.  To  minimize 
the  effect  of  losing  the  sick  leave  benefits 
to  which  administrative  enrollees  have  been 
entitled,  it  U  proposed  that  they  be  credited 
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on  the  date  of  conversion  with  13  days'  sick 
leave.  Thereafter,  sick  leave  credits  would 
accrue  on  the  same  basis  as  for  other  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act. 

Section  21fl(f )  (4) :  This  paragraph  makes 
specific  provision  to  recognize  active  service 
as    an    administrative    enrollee    performed 
prior    to    the    date    fixed    for   conversion    as 
civilian  employment  creditable  for  all    pur- 
poses In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,   with   the   exception  that 
In  computing  length  of  service  as  used  under 
the  Claaelflcatlon  Act  for  the  determination 
of  one  periodic  step  Increase  or  one  longev- 
ity step  Increase,  all  such  prior  service  shall 
be  counted  toward  the  attainment  of  same 
which  occurred  Immediately  preceding  the 
date   fixed   for  conversion,   as   provided  In 
subsection   (f).     Thus,  for  such  basic  pur- 
poses as  retirement,  leave  accruals,  seniority, 
length-of-servlce    awards,   etc..    all    previous 
active  service  as  an  administrative  enrollee 
would  be  creditable  as  civilian  employment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  every  purpose,  except  that  In 
^      computation  of  length  of  service  for  salary 
step   Increases   or    longevity   step    Increases, 
only  such  service  as  was  continuous  and  un- 
interrupted Immediately  prior  to  the  date 
fixed  for  conversion  would  be  creditable  In 
the    determination    of    said    step    Increases. 
Under    these    circumstances,    an   employee's 
salary  thus  established  which  Is  less  than 
the  maximum  scheduled  rate  of  the  grade 
would    be    Immediately    considered    against 
the  requirements  for  one  periodic  step  In- 
crease; and,  as  provided  in  subsection  (f)(1). 
for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  a 
periodic   step   Increase,   the   basic   compen- 
sation as  an  administrative  enrollee  would 
be  considered  as  the  total  amount  or  value 
of   basic  pay.  subsistence  and  quarters  al- 
lowances.   Such    prior    service    and    basic 
compensation   would   also   be  considered   In 
determining   eligibility  toward   the    10-year 
aggregate  period  and  3-year  waiting  periods 
for  one  longevity  step  Increase. 

Section  216(f)(5):  Administrative  en- 
roUees  dlsenroUed  from  the  Maritime  Ser- 
ies are  entitled  to  payment  of  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  to  their  place  of 
enrollment,  etc..  whether  or  not  such  trans- 
portation is  actually  furnished  In  kind.  Ad- 
ministrative enrollees  on  active  duty  also 
receive  free  medical,  dental,  surgical  and 
hospital  care  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  322  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  626.  U.S.C.  249). 
This  paragraph  is  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing two  practical  provisions.  First,  it  pro- 
vides that  administrative  enrollees  who  ac- 
cept conversion  shall  forfeit  such  rights  to 
travel  and  transportation  expenses.  Those 
who  elect  to  resign  prior  to  conversion  will 
be  entitled  to  such  benefits  in  keeping  with 
the  terms  under  which  they  were  "enrolled" 
as  administrative  enrollees.  Sscond.  It  pro- 
vides that  administrative  enrollees  after  the 
effective  date  of  conversion  as  authorized 
by  this  legislation  shall  not  continue  to  re- 
ceive free  medical,  dental,  surgical  and  hos- 
pital care  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  322  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
of  1944.         

EXTENSION     OP     PROVISIONS     OP 

TITLE  XII  OF  MERCHANT' MARINE 

ACT,     1936.     RELATING     TO     WAR 

RISK  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    Mr.  President,  by 

request.    I    Introduce,    for    appropriate 

reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 

of  title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

1936,  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance,  for 

an  additional  5  years,  ending  September 

7,  1965. 

There  is  attached  to  the  bill,  a  state- 
ment, outlining  the  purpose  and  provi- 


sions of  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed  in 

the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1234)  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936,  relating  to  war  risk  in- 
surance, for  an  additional  5  years,  end- 
ing September  7,  1965.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magntjson  (by  request) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The    statement    presented    by    Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows: 

ThJ    bill    would    extend    the    life    of   title 
XII  of  the  Merchant   Marine   Act.    1936,  as 
amended    (46  U.S.C.    1281.  et   seq.)    for   an 
additional  5  years.     Section  1214  of  the  act 
now  provides  for  expiration  of  marine  war 
risk  Insurance  authority  September  7.  1960. 
The  Marine  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  (title 
XII.  1936  act),  which  will  expire  September 
7.    1960,    Is   standby    legislation    which    au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the 
approval   of   the    President,    to    provide   war 
ruk  and  certain  marine  and  liability  Insur- 
ance for  protection  of  vessels,  cargoes,  and 
crews  and  personal  effects,  when  commercial 
Insurance  cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions.     At  present,  as  at  the 
time    of    enactment    of    the    War    Risk    In- 
surance  Act.   commercial    policies   covering 
maritime  war  risks  are  issued  only  subject 
to    automatic    termination    clauses    In    the 
event   of  outbreak  of   war   between   any   of 
the    four    powers— United    Stetes.    France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.     Even  though  the  United 
States   may    not    be    Involved    Immediately, 
American  vessels  would  be  without  protec- 
tion against  loss  by  risks  of  war.    Ships  and 
cargoes  could  jiot  be  moved  without  ade- 
quate insurant  coverage. 

War  risk  Insurance  was  provided  by  the 
Government  in  both  World  Wars  I  and  11. 
and  proved  both  necersary  and  effective  in 
protecting  the  United  States  and  its  civilian 
and  military  commerce,  with  premium  re- 
ceipts in  excess  of  losses  paid. 

Arrangements  necessary  to  have  war'rlFk 
Insurance  immediately  available  when  Its 
protection  Is  needed  for  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  are  in  effect  under  the  Marine 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act.  The  United  States 
Is  now  prepared  to  put  into  effect  In  case  of 
need  a  full  wartime  Insurance  program  on 
hulls,  cargoes,  and  personnel. 

General  Order  75  (revised)  of  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  February  28.  1957.  states  that  the 
Maritime  Administrator  Is  prepared  to  pro- 
vide hull,  protection  and  Indemnity,  and 
crew  life  and  personal  effects  war  risk  insur- 
ance as  specified  in  section  1203  (a) .  (d) .  (e) , 
and  (f)  M  title  XII.  except  for  vessels  under 
construction  as  specified  in  section  1203(a), 
for  the  interim  period  between  the  time  com- 
mercial Insurance  subject  to  the  automatic 
termination  clauses  Is  automatically  termi- 
nated through  the  operation  of  such  clauses 
and  the  time  a  full  wartime  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  placed  in  effect. 

Binders  and  extensions  of  binders  out- 
standing as  of  September  30,  1958,  were  hull, 
917;  protection  and  Indemnity.  01*4:  and 
crew  life  and  personal  efTects,  825.  Amend- 
ment a  to  General  Order  7S,  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  July  2.  1968.  extended  the 
expiration  date  of  Interim  binders  to  Sep- 
tember 7,  1959. 

Binder  and  extension  fees  (not  premiums) 
bave  been  collected  up  to  and  including  Sep- 
tember 30,  1958,  in  a  net  amount  of 
$204,625.48,  after  payment  of  agency  fees  and 


expenses.  General  Order  82.  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  November  1.  1968. 
establishes  title  xn  war  risk  hull  Insurance 
values,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  958.  84th 
Congress,  for  certain  self-propelled  ocean- 
going Iron  and  steel  vessels. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  1203(a)  of 
title  xn  war  risk  Insurance  on  American  ves- 
sels under  construction  In  shipyards  in  the 
Unitetl  States  ( which  Insurance  Is  not  avail- 
able In  the  commercial  market),  has  been 
fvu-nUhed.  As  of  September  30.  1958.  the 
Maritime  AdmlnUtratlon  was  providing  such 
Insurance  on  22  vessels  under  construction. 
Prom  the  Inception  of  this  program  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1958.  premiums  received  have 
totaled  $532,717.73. 

At    the    request   of    the    Secretary    of    the 
Navy,  second  seamen's  war  risk  insurance  Is 
being  provided  without  premium,  as  author- 
ized  under  jsectlons    1205   and   1206   of  title 
XII.  on  tankers  operated  for  the  account  of 
the    Military^    Sea    Transportation    Service. 
This  arrangement  has  been  in  effect  contin- 
uously since  January  1.  1954.     Under  section 
1205  the  Secreury  of  the  Navy  has  agreed  to 
Indenmify      the      Maritime      Administrator 
against  all  losses  covered  by  such  Insurance. 
As  of  September  30,   1958.  34  tankers  were 
covered    under    this    program.    The    USNS 
Mission  San  Francisco  was  Involved  In  a  col- 
lision' with  a  foreign-flag  vessel  on  March  7, 
1957.     To    date    42    personal    effects    claims 
totaling  $14,537.75  have  been  paid;  and  there 
remain    9    death    and    3    personal    eflecU 
claims,  for  which  an  estimate  of  $46,250  has 
been  retained  as  a  reserve.     The  USNS  Mia- 
aion  San  Miguel  ran  aground  October  9.  1957. 
and  became  a  total  loss.    Claims  Involving 
personal  effects  and  repatriation  expenses. 
totaling  $18,582.18.   have  been   paid   and  no 
further  claims  are  anticipated.     Under  this 
program,  there  remains  a  net  premium  sav- 
ing to  the  Government  estimated  at  $41,000 
as  of  September  30.  1958. 

At   the  request   of   the   Secretary  of   the 
Army    and    pursuant    to   sections    1206    and 
i206  of  title  XII.  legal  liability  Insurance  U 
being  provided,  without  premium,  to  a  mari- 
time contractor  and  its  sul^contractors.  with 
a  limit  of  $10  million  for  the  aggregate  of  all 
claims  arising  from   the  same  event.     This 
insurance  has  been  necessary  to  cover  legal 
liability  resulting  from  explosion  of  ammu- 
nition  transported,  and  has  been   In  effect 
continuously  since  July  1.  1951.  when  com- 
mercial Insurance  In  the  required   amount 
could    not    be   obtained.     The    arrangement 
provides  for  indemnification  by  the  Army  for 
all  losses  paid  by  the  Maritime  AdmlnUtra- 
tor.     To  date  no  claims  have  laeen  reported. 
Public  Law  253.  82d  Congress,  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  transfer  to 
the  fund  authorized  by  section  1208(a)   of 
title  XII  not  in  excess  of  $10  million  from 
the  vessel  operations  revolving  fund  created 
by  Public  Law  45.  82d  Congress.     It  has  not 
been  necessary  for  the  Secreury  of  Commerce 
to  make  any  transfer  of  funds  under  this  au- 
thority. 

To  avoid  the  likelihood  of  total  disorgan- 
ization of  the  United  States  oceangoing  com- 
merce and  the  danger  of  catastrophic  failure 
of  our  shipping  In  support  of  our  defense 
forces  and  activities,  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Act  should  be  extended  promptly  In  advance 
of  Its  termination. 

There  Is  submitted  herewith  a  bill  to 
accomplish  the  proposed  extension. 

The  Department  urges  consideration  and 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  first  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  in  order  that  there 
will  b«  no  hiatus  in  the  continuance  of  the 
arrangements  for  Immediately  furnishing 
full  Insurance  programs  in  case  of  breakout 
of  war  or  critical  emergency,  and  to  con- 
tinue In  effect  the  insurance  required  under 
sections  1205  and  1206  of  title  XII  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  shipyard  war  risk 
Insvirance  currently  In  effect,  as  above  stated, 
under  section  1203(a)  of  title  XII. 
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CONTRACTS  FOR  CONDUCT  OP  RE- 
SEARCH IN  FIELD  OF  METEOROL- 
OGY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  conduct  of  research  in  the  field  of 
meteorology  and  to  authorize  installa- 
tion of  Government  telephones  in  certain 
private  residences. 

There  is  attached  to  the  bill  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  of  and  need  for  the 
proposed  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1235)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  conduct  of  research  in  the 
field  of  meteorology  and  to  authorize  in- 
stallation of  Government  telephones  in 
certain  private  residences,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  (by  request),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to*  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  statement  of  purpose  and  need  of 
the  bill,  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson.  is 
as  follows : 

Staricknt  or  PtraposE  or  and  Need  roa  the 
PsoposED  Legislation  To  AtrrHoaiZE  the 
Sechetart  or  Commerce  To  Entek  Into 
Contracts  roB  the  Conduct  or  Research 
IN  THE  Field  or  Meteorology  and  To  Au- 
thorize Installation  or  Government 
Telephones  in  Certain  Private  Residences 

Section  1  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Department  to 
enter  Into  research  contracts  in  the  various 
meteorological  fields.  At  present  the  only 
specific  authority  for  entering  Into  such 
projects  Is  contained  in  section  803  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  783). 
which  authorizes  the  Department  to  enter 
into  research  contracts  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  air  navigation. 

As  a  result,  the  Department,  rather  than 
relying  upon  Inherent  authority  to  enter  Into 
research  contracts,  places  the  contracts  on 
the  basis  that  they  relate  to  civil  aviation. 
It  would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  recognize 
the  value  of  research  programs  in  the  entire 
field  of  meteorology  by  removing  this  arti- 
ficial limitation  on  such  contracts. 

In  many  cases  the  most  efficient  method 
of  accomplishing  desired  research  In  a  par- 
ticular area  of  meteorological  science  is  to 
have  all  or  part  of  the  project  contracted  out 
to  private  agencies,  such  as  universities.  In 
order  that  their  highly  specialized  research 
facilities  can  be  utilleed.  If  the  Department 
were  to  attempt  to  perform  all  such  research 
at  its  own  facilities  with  Its  own  personnel, 
substantial  temporary  Increases  in  both  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  would  be  required. 
Research  contracts  make  available  the  de- 
sired facilities  and  experienced  personnel  at 
far  less  cost  to  the  Oovernment.  Enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation  would  constitute 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  use  of  re- 
search contracts  in  all  fields  of  meteorology. 

Moreover.  It  Is  beUeved  that  the  enactment 
of  specific  legislation  authorizing  such  con- 
tracts would  elhnlnate  possible  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  contractors  to  undertake 
projects  not  obviotisly  related  to  aviation 
meteorology   and   would  stimulate   the   in- 


terest of  private  organizations  in  eecTirlng 
such  contracts. 

Section  2  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  expendltvire  of  public 
money  tor  telephone  services  installed  in 
private  residences  for  use  as  the  Chief  of 
Bureau  may  direct  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
basic  enabling  laws  authorizing  collection 
and  distribution  of  information  on  weather 
conditions  throughout  the  United  States,  its 
Territories,  and  possessions.  The  telephone 
installations  will  be  made  in  cases  where 
frequent  need  can  be  shown  to 'exist,  or  Iso- 
lated location  prevents  use  of  public  utUlty 
communication  facilities  to  contact  meteor- 
ological personnel  for  reports  of  severe 
storms,  fioods.  etc.,  and  the  dissemination  of 
emergency  weather  warnings,  etc. 

At  many  semi-isolated  or  Isolated  locations. 
Weather  Bureau  field  facilities  are  not  open 
24  hours  dally,  and  at  these  locations  field 
employees  have  little  or  no  requirements  for 
private  telephones  In  their  residences  which 
are  often  Government-owned.  In  cases 
where  special  weather  observations  are 
urgently  needed  from  these  stations  after 
normal  office  hours,  or  It  is  urgent  that  storm 
warnings  or  advice  be  disseminated,  there 
are  no  telephone  facilities  now  available  by 
which  field  personnel  can  be  contacted  and 
required  reports  obtained,  or  warnings  is- 
sued. The  installation  of  telephone  services 
In  private  residences  In  these  Instances  will 
Insure  that  emergency  meteorological  serv- 
ices are  available  at  all  locations. 

Section  1  of  this  legislation  is  merely 
clarifying  in  nature  and  no  Increase  in  ex- 
penditures would  be  Involved. 

Section  2  would  Involve  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $8,000  per  annum  from  base 
appropriation. 


INCREASED  LIMITATION  ON  BASIC 
COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  432(g)  of 
title  14.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  basic  compen- 
sation of  civilian  keepers  of  lighthouses 
and  civilians  employed  on  lightships  and 
other  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard  from 
$3,750  to  $5,100  per  annum. 

There  is  attached  to  the  bill,  a  letter 
of  transmittal,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1236)  to  amend  section 
432(g)  of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  increase  the  limitation  on  basic 
compensation  of  civilian  keepers  of 
lighthouses  and  civilians  employed  on 
lightships  and  other  vessels  of  the  Coast 
Guard  from  $3,750  to  $5,100  per  annum, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson  (by  re- 
quest), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Januast  13.  1959. 
Ths  Presidcnt   or  rm   Senate. 

Sn :  There  Is  transmitted  herewith  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  section  432(g) 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  of  basic  compensation 
of  civilian  keepers  of  lighthouses  and  civil- 
ians employed  on  lightships  and  other  ves- 
sels of  the  Coast  Guard  from  $3,760  to  15,100 
per  annxim. 

"nie  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  increase  the 
limitation  of  $3,750  per  anniun  placed  upon 


the  basic  compensation  which  Lighthoxue 
Service  personnel  may  receive.  Under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Coast  Guard  may  fix  the  hours 
of  duty  and  compensation  of  such  person- 
nel, except  that  basic  compensation  may  not 
exceed  $3,750  per  annum.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  service  operates,  to  adjust  by  ad- 
ministrative action  the  rates  and  salary 
ranges  of  keepers  when  legislative  adjust- 
ments are  made  in  the  rates  applicable  to  the 
grades  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  Following  the  amendment  of 
the  Classification  Act  on  June  20. 1958,  which 
allowed  Increases  to  employees  under  that 
act.  the  Coast  Guard,  by  administrative  ac- 
tion, adjusted  the  compensation  of  keepers, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  $3,750  limitation. 

Even  prior  to  June  20.  1958.  the  limitation 
precluded  some  keepers  from  being  advanced 
to  the  maximum  of  their  salary  ranges  as 
established.  Now,  about  75  percent  of  all 
keepers  are  being  denied  the  full  benefits 
they  would  otherwise  enjoy.  The  limitation 
is  unfair  to  this  small  group  of  deserving 
employees.  The  suggested  increase  would 
not  mean  that  ahy  keeper  would  be  ad- 
vanced forthwith  from  $3,750  per  annum  to 
$5,100.  The  latter  figure  would  be  tne  maxi- 
mum of  the  highest  salary  range  of  the 
keeper  compensation  system.  In  fact,  there 
is  currently  no  one  eligible  to  advance  to 
that  salary. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Gilmorz  Flues. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


SPECIAL      LOAN      PROGRAM      FOR 
WITHDRAWING  KLAMATH  INDIANS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  for  Indians  to  assist 
Klamath  Indians  during  the  period  for 
terminating  Federal  supervision.  The 
legislation  is  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  Indians  who  are  withdrawing 
from  the  Klamath  tribe  and  who  are  of 
less  than  one-fourth  Indian  blood.  This 
bill  will  apply  to  approximately  253 
withdrawing  tribe  members  not  covered 
by  existing  departmental  authority. 
The  loan  program  will  permit  the  De- 
partment to  make  non-interest-bearing 
loans  to  all  withdrawing  members  of 
the  Klamath  tribe  from  the  revolving 
credit  fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  during  the  period  when  tribal 
forest  assets  are  being  liquidated. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  fully  justi- 
fied and  is  necessary  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic hardship  among  wlthdrawees 
during  the  coming  months.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. I  will  do  my  utmost  to  pro- 
vide early  committee  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
bill,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  dated  February  26.  1959.  and 
a  copy  of  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
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M  *«-t.             A«    iftcn    ^r.-^  *n  AnHi  t    10«1      Thta  deUT  In  the  saleB  <rf  stich  loans  before  August  13,  1961.  tba 

press  release  of  February  26    1959.  con-  ^^^^.,*^.^3^-thaVSe1S«wlng  mem-  termination  date.  is.  of  cour«,.  assured, 

taining     Inionnation     about     the     loan  P^^*^"[*„^*^^t  the  larger  portion  rf  their  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advUed  us 

program  proposal.                money  until  someUme  In  1960  or  1961.    The  that  there  Is  no  obJecUon  to  the  submission 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFTCER.     The  bill  ^^jy  i,urce  of  money  available  for  dlstrlbu-  of  this  propowd  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

will  be  received   and   appropriately  re-  ^jon  to  the  wlthdrawtng  members  prior  to  sincerely  yours, 

f erred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill,  this  ume  win  be  from  the  sale  of  -fringe"  .    .  „     ^  ^^f",^    ,Jf7:^«, 

letter,  and  press  release  will  be  printed  units,  which  wui  be  insufficient  for  their  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

in  the  Rbcoko  needs.                                                                                                                  

The    bill    (S     1242)    to   authorize   the  !*"•  c*P»ta  payments  In  Tarylng  amounts  ^  ^^^  ^o  Avtumjzk  the  Usk  of  th«  R«- 

use  of  Se  revolving  loan  fund  for  In-  »»*▼•  ^^  "«*«  ^  Klamath  Indians  for  many  ^^^^^^  lo^„  ^^j,  ^t  Im)UH8  To  Assiw 

nff  nf  t^lLur  Wamiit^f  Ind^^  durine  ^^'^*-     '^^^   *^*"8«   '°'   ^^  P"*  '   ^^*"  Klamath  Indiai»b  Dumho  thi  PniOB  ro> 

dians  to  assist  Klamath  Indians  during  ^^   ^^^    approximately    $1.000    per    person  tuiminatinc  PEDsaAL  SumnatON 

the     period     for     terminating     Federal  p„  year.     Many   members  have   looked   to  s^^j^  „^  „o^  o/ 

supervision,    introduced    by    Mr.    Neu-  these  payments  for  their  livelihood.    In  or-  mZlg,,ntatives    of    the    United    State*    of 

BBRCER  (by  request),  was  received,  read  der  to  avoid  hardships  and  an  avalanche  of  .^^^^  i^  Congress  assembled.   That  the 

twice  by  its  tiUe.  referred  to  the  Com-  welfare  assistance  requests,  and  in  view  of  g^^^^j,^,^  ^j   ^u,  interior   Is  authorlaed    to 

mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  "»°n«y  ''">  °«  mate  loans,  without  interest,  from  the  re- 

and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  •ja"*ble  at  a  later  ^»*f  '"l^"'"*  *^*  ^  volvlng  fund  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  June 

as  follows-  of  large  forest  units,  assistance  to  these  peo-  *•                                 ^  ^g^,    ^^^^    ^^^ 

asiOllOWS.  j^  j^  ^^^  jorm  of  Federal  loans,  secured  by  ^,°'  '  3*  i 93-  749  ^tat    1968   25  USC   606). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^^elr  shares  In  the  tribal  aswst.  I.  Justified.  fy^^end!^  and  .upplemcn^^^  to  member. 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  The  Klamath  Indians  of  more  than  one-  "  .h^  ^fa^^  to£  of^ndSn;  who  elected 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the  quarter  degree   of    Indian   blood   who   have  ^  *i',!h^'''^,^r^Se  Ulb^  D^s^t  to 

Secretary  of  the  Interior   Is  authorized   to  Elected  to  withdraw  are  eligible  for  loans  from  ^.^"^'/"TjTa   jST  <M  8tJr718M 

make  loans,  without  Interest,  from  the  re-  the  revolving  fund  established  under  the  act  r"  °^.  *!iTnd,Jd  ^^                   the  decree 

volvlng  fund  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  June  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  986) .  as  amended  J?  in^^n^^?/  thf  wr^eV  and  toS* 

18.   1934   (48  Stat.  986.  25  U.S.C.   470).   and  .nd  supplemented.     As  of  June  30.  1958.  the  °i,J"f'*^  lo^  bi  setoS^^aTnrt  Snd.  pay- 

June  26.  1936  (49  Stat.  1968.  26  UJ3.C.  506) .  balance  In  the  fund  was  $7,314,910.     The  act.  »*ft  «"=»i,'°^»*'y  »*^^°^*?*\^      wld  a5  Jf 

as  amended  and  supplemented,  to  members  of  May  10.  1939  (53  Stat.  698).  and  May  7,  •»»»«  *«  ^^^^ITT^^^n^!^   ^TrLTSs^ 

Of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians  who  elected  J948  (Ja  Stat.  Qli).  however,  prohibit  loan.  Augurt  13^  195*J-  '^T^^n^t^^ 

to  withdraw  from  the  tribe  pursuant  to  the  j^om  the  fund  to  any  Indian  of  less  than  ^  *  wn^  funi^v  l^^made  br  a  TenmS 

Act  of  August  13.  1954  (68  Stat.  718.  25  U.S.C.  one-quarter  degree  Indian  blood.     A  total  of  revolving  '"°<»  »».!, 'ft?^^  ici.^t^    i^dS 

664).  as  amended,  regardless  of  the  degree  253  (or  about  15  percent  of  the  1.659  with-  f^!"^!!  ^   »   ^i^^^^cumLi^i^^U  SJi" 

of  Indian  blood  of  the  borrower,  and  to  col-  ^rawl^g   members)    are   of   less    than   one-  S?^    i^^  in'^  triST ni^St^  l^th   toi 

lect  such  loans  by  setoff  against  funds  pay.  quarter  degree  Indian  blood.     The  proposed  ^""^"^   'V*T  J.    ill^»«^   ^rl«!^I«l  ^ 

able  to  the  borrower  pursuant  to  said  Act  of  Ssglslatlon  will  make  them  eligible  for  loans  ^PP™^"*    °i  ^J*    ^"'!^    !^nd  T  l^luSe 

August   13.   1954.   as   amended.     The   Secre-  from  the  fund  section  4  of  said   1954  Act.  ana   to  inciuae 

tary   Is   also   authorized   to   refinance   from  Because  the  delav  In  the  oavments  to  the  ^^^^^^   •  nonreimbursable   grant  equal   to 

^h  revolving  fund  any  loan   made  by   a  ^iSwln^KSti  In^Sa^sTs  S^e^o  n^  ^he  ^^^"'^'^^^"^^•f^^Ve''*  ^n7X 

lending  agency  to  a  withdrawing  Klamath  j^^jt  of  theirs,  the  proposed  legislation  also  P^l°[  ^,  «"^»^  "^"    .  »v^„n»h..  frnm  S^.  rt! 

Indian  that  is  secured  by  encumbrance  of  orovldes  that  loans  made  to  them  from  the  ^^'^^  '""^  "*  °°*  avaUable  from  the  re- 

hls  beneficial  Interest  In  tribal  property  with  LvSvine    fund  ^aU    be    wlSoSt    Interest  ^°>^»"B   '""«»  ^  refinance  a  loan   by  such 

the  approval  of  the  Secretary  a5  rehired  by  ^\°  iTs'no  f^al  requlrJmlifJSat  IntTr^i  ;-<*!"«,  agency,  the  ,^"^f^^»-  ""^J-'^f 

action  4  of  said  1954  Act.  and  to  Include  ^e  charged  on  loans  from  the  revolving  fund.  t°  P«y  '''°",^^•  "T°  IL'^^^""?'  I^^^^'lj;: 

therein  a  nonreimbursable   grant   equal   to  ^ut  because  Interest  has  beeh  and  Is  being  imbursement.  the  Interest  charged  on  such 

the  interest  charges  Incurred  by  the  borrower  charged  on  other  loans,  with  the  exception  lo»°- 

prior  to  such  refinancing.    In  the  event  ade-  of  a  few  educational  loans  made  years   ago.                                             

quate  funds  are  not  available  from  the  re-  ^^  ^^  advisable  to   have   such   authorisation  iNTcaioa  Dxpastment  Pboposxs  Bnx  Authok- 

volvlng  fund  to  refinance   a  loan  by  such  deluded  In  the  legislation  In  order  to  avoid  izinc  Special  Loan   PaocaAM   ix>»   WrxH- 

Vendlng  agency,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  ^y  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  mem-  deawino  Kuimatu  Inoijm* 

to  pay  from  the  revolving  fund,  without  re-  b^„  „,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^o  are  paying  Interest  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  Indians  who 

imbursement.  the  Interest  charged  on  such  „^    i^^^,      ^he    »8.369.775    outstanding    In  ar^  wISrawlng'^Trom  the  Klamath  Tribe  oT 

loans  at  June  30,  1958.  bore  Interest  at  the  Oregon,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  t. 

The  letter  and  press  release  presented  following  rat^:  proposing  legislation  that  would  permit  the 

by  Mr.  Neubehceb  are  as  follows:                       1  percent $3,594,158  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair,  to  make   loan,  to 

US.Di^ARTMrr^oFTHElirrrRioK.                  2  percent 1.963.956  ^^  ^'^^^'^^^ ^^^"^^  ^^'"^ 

H;n  ^^^^'  '''-^'^ ";  ''''■  I  ?:;rt:::::::::::::::::::::::    ro.  11^  ^Jch^rnJ^r rsSfiTU.tant  seer- 

B   ^i-ff^^     B       f"  ALL  Tw^rrent     .                                          2  526  005  Ury  Ernst  said,  because  Of  the  fact  that  Mde. 

w"^^^  '5«  senate,  5  ^Eent  i::::::::"-"::::::::       '    i?;  ?So  of Tnbal  forest  land-  to  compensate  the  1.659 

wasntngton.D.C.  °  i»Irrrnt                                                       53  002  withdrawing  members  will    be  made  under 

Deah  Mr.  PEEsronrr:  Enclosed  is  draft  of  a     ®  P^^*"'"" ^'XTf  existing  law.  over  a  a-year  period  beginning 

proposed  biU  "to  authorize  the  use  of  the      '*°    intereet *.mi  ^^  ^          ^    ^^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

revolving   loan   fund   for    Indians   to   assist  .  cedure  means  that  the  withdrawing  mem- 

Klamath  Indians  during  the  period  for  ter-                  ^°^ °- '*"•'•  ""  ^ers  will  not  get  the  larger  portion  of  their 

mlnatlng  Federal  supervision."  The   withdrawing   member,   of   lese   than  money  until  Ktmetlme  In  1960  and  1961. 

We  recomnwnd  that  the  proposed  bill  be  one-quarter   degree   of   Indian   blood.   untU  Because  this  delay  la  due  to  no  fault  of 

referred   to   the   appropriate  committee  for  the  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted,  will  be  the    Indians,    the    Department    proposes    to 

consideration,  and  we  recogun^d  that  It  be  obliged  to  look  to  banks  and  other  Instltu-  make    non-lnterest-bcarlng    loans    to   them 

enacted.  tlons  for  financing  and  In  order  to  obtain  from  the  revolving  credit  fund  of  the  Bureau 

The  act  of  August  13.  1954  (68  Stat.  713)  as  funds  they  will  need  to  encumber  their  bene-  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  loans  would  be  col- 
amended,  provides  for  the  termination  of  flclal  Interests  In  tribal  property  as  security  lected  by  setoffs  against  the  payments  due 
Federal  supervision  over  the  property  and  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  act  of  August  the  borrowers  from  the  proceed,  of  Mtles  of 
affairs  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians  and  13.  1954  (68  Stat.  718).  as  amended.     They  tribal  property. 

the  individual  members  of  the  tribe.  The  will  be  obliged  to  pay  Interest  on  such  loans.  Loans  to  the  withdrawing  Klamath  mem- 
members  who  chose  to  convert  their  Interests  In  order  to  avoid  discrimination  between  hers  who  are  of  one-fourth  or  more  Indian 
In  the  tribal  estate  into  cash  and  to  with-  withdrawing  members  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  blood  were  authorized  by  an  amendment  of 
draw  from  membership  In  the  tribe  were  per-  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  refinance  the  Federal  regulations  approved  last  De- 
mltted  to  do  so.  Those  who  chose  to  retain  from  the  revolving  fund  any  loans  such  cember  12.  Legislation  is  needed,  however, 
the  remaining  assets  In  common  ownership,  members  may  obtain  from  bank,  or  other  to  permit  such  loans  to  the  253  withdrawing 
but  under  Oregon  State  law,  likewise  were  leaders  for  which  their  shares  In  the  tribal  members  who  are  of  less  than  one-fourth  In- 
permitted  to  do  so.     The  final  roll  contains  asset  were  pledged  as  security,  and  to  relm-  dian  blood. 

the  names  of  2.133  persons  of  whom   1.659  burse  the  borrower  for  Interest  charges  in-  The  bill  proposed  by  the  Department  would 

elected  to  withdraw  and  474  elected  to  re-  cxirred  prior  to  refinancing.  also  permit   Indian   Bureau   refinancing   of 

main  with  the  tribal  entity.  it  I.  estimated  that  from  260  to  275  faml-  any  loans  these  members  may  obtain  from 

Approximately  77  percent  of  the  tribal  as-  lie.  wUI  require  assistance.    The  amount  of  private  sources  prior  to  enactment  and  re- 
sets must  be  sold  on  behalf  of  the  withdraw-  the  loans  needed  will  vary  from  smaU  sum.  Imbursement   of  the  borrowers  for   Interest 
Ing  members.    The  1958  amendment  to  the  to  as  much  as  $10,000  per  family,  depending  charges  Incurred  prior  to  refinancing. 
Ternrilnation  Act  provides  for  the  sale  of  the  upon  the  time  needed  to  distribute  the  tribal  The  Department  estimates  that  from  260 
forest  units  during  the  period  April  1,  1959,  assets.     The  collection  of  the  XuU  amoimt  to  275  Klamath  fiUulUe.  will  need  the  M^ 
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.Istance.  Loan,  are  expected  to  range  from 
very  unall  sum.  to  a.  much  ••  110,000  per 
family. 


STANDARDS  OP  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE PROFICIENCY  FOR  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  to  establish  standards  of 
foreign  language  proficiency  and  to  im- 
prove recruitment  and  training  for  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  revision  of  a  very  similar  bill 
(S.  3552)  which  I  introduced  on  March 
25,  1958,  in  the  85th  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  parts  of  my 
statement  made  at  the  time  I  introduced 
the  earlier  version  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  This  statement  will  ex- 
plain the  background  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts of  the  statement  will  l>e  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1243)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
establish  standards  of  foreign  language 
proficiency  for  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mansfikld).  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  excerpts  from  the  statement  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Saltonstall.  are  as 
follows: 

BxcERFTB  From  Statement  by  Hon.  LrvmrTT 

Saltonstaix,    or    Massachusetts,    in    the 

Senate  of  the  TJtttTKD  States 

lilr.  President.  I  Introduce  for  myself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  and  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to 
improve  recruitment  end  training  for  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

On  May  25.  1956, 1  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 272  (84th  Cong.)  calling  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of 
ways  and  means  by  which  personnel  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  may  be 
more  effectively  recrul'^ed  and  trained,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  desirability  of  Im- 
proving and  Implemertlng  the  program  of 
the  existing  Foreign  Service  Institute,  or, 
as  an  alternative,  the  eiitablishment  of  a  new 
Foreign  Service  Academy. 

It  was  subsequently  decided  that  the  com- 
mittee staff  should  make  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject covered  by  my  resolution.  The  staff 
has  recently  completed  its  study  which  has 
been  printed  as  a  committee  print  entitled 
"Recruitment  and  Training  for  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States."  The  study, 
which  has  been  prepared  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  appropriate  officials  of  the  State 
Department,  Is  very  thorough  and  searching 
within  Its  scope. 

It  contains  a  draft  bill  providing  legisla- 
tive proposals  designed  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  staff  to  Improve  re- 
cruitment and  training  for  the  Foreign 
Service.  I  have  reviewed  the  stalTs  study 
and  Its  recommendations  and  am  very 
pleased  to  offer  a  bill  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  staff  and  particularly 
pleased  to  have  Mr.  Mansfieu).  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Join 
me  In  the  Introduction  of  this  bill. 


I  commend  to  my  coUeague.  the  study  on 
recruitment  and  training  for  the  Foreign 
Service.  It  sets  forth  In  much  detail  and 
with  much  background  the  need  for  thl. 
blU.  The  study  goes  Into  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Wriston  committee  report, 
"Toward  a  Foreign  Service,"  Issued  in  June 
1954,  dealing  with  recruitment  and  training 
and  the  State  Department's  record  of  im- 
plementing those  recommendations.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
discuss  all  these  details  and  background. 

I  would  say  only  now  briefly  that  I  am 
sure  we  all  recognize  the  tremendous  im- 
portance to  our  country  that  we  be  weU 
represented  abroi^.  We  need  a  strong 
Foreign  Service  staffed  with  well -qualified 
and  well-trained  people  Just  as  much  as  we 
need  strong  military  services  staffed  with 
well-quallfled  and  well-trained  people.  I 
think  that  generally  speaking  we  have  such 
services. 

This  bill  will  materially  assist  in  assuring 
that  we  continue  to  have  a  strong  Foreign 
Service  and  will  also  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
Foreign  Service  which  In  my  judgment  needs 
strengthening.  This  Is  the  matter  of  foreign 
language  ability.  I  think  It  Is  very  Important 
that  our  Foreign  Service  representatives 
abroad  have  a  good  working  knov.-ledge  of  the 
language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
posted.  There  are  too  many  Instances  now 
where  this  Is  not  the  case.  This  bill  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  correcting  this  deficiency. 

In  closing  I  want  to  compliment  our 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  its  entire 
staff,  and  in  particular.  Dr.  Carl  Marcy,  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  and  Mr.  Oeorge  C  Denney, 
Jr..  the  staff  member  who  I  understand  did 
the  largest  share  of  the  work  on  the  study,  for 
the  excellent  Job  they  have  done.  I  would 
also  pay  my  respects  to  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration  Loy  W. 
Henderson  and  Dr.  Harold  B.  Hoskins.  Di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  and 
their  associates  for  the  fine  cooperation  which 
I  understand  they  gave  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  its  staff  during  the 
preparation  of  the  study  and  for  what  they 
are  doing  for  the  benefit  of  our  cotintry  in 
working  for  a  strong  Foreign  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1946,  RELATING  TO  PRODUC- 
TIVE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  recently.  I  have  spoken  in 
the  Senate  about  the  current  controversy 
over  the  budget  recently  submitted  by 
the  President.  A  week  has  not  passed 
since  it  was  submitted  that  there  has 
not  occurred  in  this  body  a  debate,  some- 
times a  very  heated  one.  over  the  state 
of  balance  in  that  budget.  We  have 
heard  argued  whether  it  really  is  bal- 
anced, whether  it  ought  to  be  balanced, 
and  if  it  is.  who  is  responsible,  and  if  it 
is  not.  who  is  responsible  for  that. 

In  my  opinion,  much  and  perhaps  all 
of  this  debate  has  been  meaningless,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  know  any  more  about 
the  budget  than  I  would  have  known 
without  the  debate. 

But  I  do  know  One  thing:  the  form  in 
which  the  Nation's  budget  is  now  pre- 
sented to  Congress  and  the  Nation  is 
totally  inadequate  in  terms  of  helping  us 
judge  whether  or  not  that  budget  pro- 
vides fbr  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

We  are  going  at  our  national  budget- 
ing like  the  proverbial  blind  men  who 
tried  to  describe  an  elephant  by  feeling 
It.  The  Republicans  in  tills  body  have 
grasped  only  the  tail  of  the  budget;  they 


know  only  that  its  last,  final  figures  are 
in  balance,  and  over  and  over  again  they 
have  been  telling  us:  "Ah,  it  is  a  bal- 
anced budget,  therefore  it  must  be  a  good 
one." 

Well,  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  been 
doing  a  little  more  groping  around,  and 
we  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
things  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

Today  I  am  introducing  once  again  a 
bill  that  I  think  can  do  much  to  help  us 
understand  the  budget.  My  bill  is  a 
capital  budget  bill;  in  simple  terms,  it 
calls  for  a  separation  in  the  budget  be- 
tween operating  expenditures  and  cap- 
ital investments.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary facts  on  which  every  private 
corporation  bases  its  decisions — namely, 
which  outlays  are  for  current  operating 
expenses  and  which  are  investments  for 
which  fiill  and  systematic  repayment  is 
planned. 

COMING  BTUDT  BT  JOINT  BCONOMIC  COMMITTCE 

I  say  it  is  time  we  put  the  National 
Government  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

But  before  I  go  further  into  that  sub- 
ject, I  want  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  has  been  given  the  green  light 
to  proceed  with  what  I  believe,  and 
hope,  will  be  a  landmark  in  our  under- 
standing of  national  economic  forces. 
The  idea  of  my  bill  is,  I  feel,  closely  re- 
lated to  this  study. 

The  basic  question  before  the  com- 
mittee will  be  whether  or  not  reasonable 
prosperity  and  high  level  of  emplosrment 
must  inevitably  be  accompanied  by  rising 
prices.  Or,  how  can  we  have  prosperity 
and  full  employment  without  having 
inflation? 

A  related  question  before  the  com- 
mittee is  that  of  economic  growth,  and 
its  part  in  stabilizing  the  price  level  as 
well  as  providing  sufBcient  jobs  for  all 
Americans  who  seek  work. 

This  body  passed  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  13  ¥2  years  ago.  The  version 
actually  approved  by  the  Senate  was 
considerably  more  far  reaching  than  the 
version  that  finally  became  law. 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  380 
when  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
Few  laws  enacted  since  then  have  greater 
significance  for  the  Nation  and  its  future 
than  that  one.  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
numbered  among  such  authors  of  it  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mur- 
ray], and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  O'Mahoney]. 

More  than  any  other  single  piece  of 
legislation,  the  Employment  Act  was  a 
product  of  the  great  depression.  It  was 
the  expression  of  the  Nation's  fervent 
hope  and  prayer  that  the  disaster  of  eco- 
nomic depression  might  never  again  visit 
our  land,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  a  responsibility  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  it  did  not. 

Unfortunately.  13  years  later  we  still 
do  not  know  exactly  where  we  are  going 
in  terms  of  economic  growth  and  whether 
our  rate  of  growth  is  sufficient  to  provide 
both  the  necessary  number  of  jobs  and  a 
stable  price  system.  There  is  much  eco- 
nomic evidence  to  indicate  that  rising 
prices  over  the  last  decade  are  due  to  an 
increasing  power  of  industry  to  fix  its 
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own  prices.  regardlesB  of  market  con- 
ditiona.  Price  competition  seema  to  be 
disappearing;  the  price  level  does  not 
fall  as  consumer  inctnnes  fall — we  saw 
that  last  year  when  prices  resisted  the 
decline  in  consimier  purchaslns  power. 

Economic  growth,  and  by  that  I  mean 
competitive  growth,  is  the  free  enter- 
prise system's  greatest  weapon  against 
administered  prices. 

I  want  the  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  particularly  their 
great  chairman  who  is  a  leading  author- 
ity on  this  whole  subject,  to  know  just 
how  important  I  think  their  study  is  to 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Today  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  and  that  is 
why  I  have  prefaced  my  remarks  with 
this  reference.  The  Employment  Act 
has  not  been  amended  in  any  significant 
way  since  it  was  passed.  It  remains  an 
expression  of  policy,  rather  than  a  pro- 
gram to  assure  the  country  against  the 
twin  disasters  of  depression  and  runaway 
inflation, 
anx  iNTKirDKD  to  hxlp  ACHnnrx  fttrfoses  or 

KMPLOTMXNT  ACT 

My  amendment  does  not  offer  any  eco- 
nomic plan.  But  it  does  offer  an  eco- 
nomic tool. 

It  adds  to  the  dedaration  of  policy  of 
the  Employment  Act  by  declaring  an 
additional  policy  of  separating  capital 
from  operating  expenditures  in  order  to 
assist  in  achieving  the  economic  goals 
already  stated  in  the  act. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  recommend,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Economic  Report,  a  min- 
immn  and  maximum  program  of  pro- 
posed capital  investments. 

It  then  provides  that  in  addition  to  the 
budget  figures  he  now  submits,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  add  figures  differentiating  be- 
tween operating  expenses  and  capital  in- 
vestments. 

In  general  terms,  this  is  known  as  a 
capital  budget.  It  is  the  kind  used  by 
corporations,  by  many  of  our  large  cities. 
by  some  States,  and  by  many  foreign 
countries  to  show  which  expenditures  in 
the  budget  are  really  investments  and 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury. 

Proposals,  for  a  capital  budget  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  many  years. 

PRBCEDENT  IN  TATT  AMENDMENT 

A  form  of  it  was  actually  offered  by 
Senator  Taft  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Employment  Act.  Much  of  the  contro- 
versy in  the  Senate  over  that  bill  in- 
volved the  same  arguments  heard  on  the 
flioor  today — will  the  budget  be  unbal- 
anced? E>o  we  dare  incur  more  na- 
tional debt?  Who  is  responsible  for  add- 
ing on  to  the  national  debt? 

Senators  Taft  and  Radcliffe  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Employment  Act  that 
would  have  brought  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  order  out  of  the  chaotic  discus- 
sions of  the  budget  and  whether  it  is 
really  unbalanced. 

Their  amendment  provided,  and  I 
quote: 

That  any  program  of  Federal  Investment 
and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the 
Nation  Is  at  peace,  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  program  of  taxation  over  a  fwrlod 
comprising    the    year    In    question    and    a 


reasonable  number  of  years  thereafter,  de- 
signed and  calculated  to  prerent  during  that 
year  any  net  Increase  In  the  national  debt 
(other  than  debt  Incurred  for  self-llquldat- 
Ing  and  other  reimbursable  expenditures) 
without  Interfering  with  the  goal  of  full 
employment. 

The  exclusion  of  debt  Incurred  for 
self-liquidating  and  other  reimbursable 
expenditures  from  the  definition  of  pub- 
lic debt  is  the  second  major  budgeting 
provision  of  my  bill. 

It  may  surprise  Senators  to  know  that 
the  Taft-Radcliffe  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  82  to  0. 

In  defining  the  terms  of  his  amend- 
ment. Senator  T^ft  said  this  about  it: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  very 
liberal  because  I  exclude  debts  incurred  for 
self -liquidating  projects,  which  mean  Irri- 
gation projects,  such  as  Boulder  Dam,  any 
large  expenditures  which  are  self-Uquldat- 
Ing  and  will  pay  themselves  off.  and  other 
reimbursable  expenclltiu-es. 

I  would  even  except  loans.  We  may  ques- 
tion whether  they  wUl  be  paid,  of  course, 
hut,  so  far  as  the  system  of  taxation  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  not  require  that  taxation 
be  levied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  In 
the  amount  of  money  needed  to  make  the 
loans.     (Sept.  28.  1945,  C.R.  vol.  91,  p.  9134.) 

The  definition  of  self-liquidating  in- 
vestments in  my  bill  is  much  stricter 
than  the  one  contemplated  by  Senator 
Taft,  because  it  requires  full  repayment 
of  both  interest  and  principal. 

Madison  Avenue  coined  a  new  word 
early  last  fall  for  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House,  and  now  he  uses 
it  with  abandon.  This  word  is  the 
"spenders."  He  is  putting  this  label  on 
the  Democrats  at  every  possible  moment. 
His  simple  approach  bodes  no  distinc- 
tion between  operating  expenditures  and 
capital  investments,  yet  for  his  corpora- 
tion buddies  this  distinction  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  corporate  finance. 

Just  how  businesslike  a  proposal  my 
bill  is  was  emphasized  in  the  report  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission. 

HOOVXB      COMMISSION      SECOMMXNOED     CAPITAI. 
BtTOGCT 

In  1949,  the  desirability  of  a  capital 
budget  got  further  recognition  in  the 
report  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission. 

In  its  report  on  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting, the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommended the  separation  of  capital  out- 
lays in  the  budget  upon  its  presentation 
to  Congress.  I  quote  the  Commission  re- 
port on  "Budgeting  and  Accounting,"  as 
follows: 

There  is,  at  present,  constant  confusion  in 
Federal  budgeting  and  accounting  because 
current  expenditures  and  capital  outlays  are 
Intermingled.  These  two  types  of  expendi- 
tures are  essentially  different  in  character, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  shown  separately 
under  each  major  function  or  activity  in  the 
budget.  This  Is  an  Important  feature  of 
performance  budgeting. 

The  appropriations  for  capital  puriMsee, 
provided  each  year,  are  usually  only  a  part 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  numerous  projects 
which  the  Federal  Government  la  Initiating 
or  has  under  way.  Many  of  these  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  a  year's  work  on  a  given 
project  without  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  total  previous  expendlt\ire  and  the 
cost  commitment  which  has  been  authorized 
in  order  to  have  a  complete  structure  or  Im- 
provenient.  This  Is  not  good  business  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 


While  capital  projects  may  be  carefully 
analysed  for  usefulneaB.  timellnesB,  and  total 
probable  costs  at  the  time  of  original  au- 
thorization, the  total  remaining  costs  of  all 
capital  projects  chould  be  set  forth  in  the 
bvdget  each  year,  together  with  costs  In- 
curred to  date.  These  costs  should  be  re- 
vised  in  succeeding  years  to  keep  them  c\ir« 
rent  with  later  developments. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  We  recommend 
that  the  budget  estimates  of  all  operating 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 
should  be  divided  into  two  i»1mary  cate- 
gories— current  operating  expenditures  and 
capital  outlays. 

The  use  of  this  type  budi^ettng  has  been 
demon£trated  by  the  budgeting  of  Govern- 
ment corporations  under  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  of  1945.  Govern- 
ment corporation  budgeting  practice  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  a  partial  adoption 
of  many  of  these  simplifications  based  upon 
functional  budgeting,  accurate  accounting, 
and  separation  of  capital  outlays  from  cur- 
rent expenditures.  It  has  greatly  added  to 
flexibility  of  management  and  to  simplifica- 
tion of  budgeting,  accounting,  and  audit. 

Since  that  time,  several  bills  have  been 
offered  in  Congress  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  the  budget  in  that  form. 
My  own  bill  of  1949  carried  such  a  direc- 
tive. At  that  time.  I  did  not  regard  It  as 
a  capital  budget,  but  I  think  the  term  is 
general  enough  as  it  is  now  understood, 
to  apply  to  a  simple  separation  of  op- 
erating and  capital  expenditures. 

A  budget  of  this  kind  would  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  prac- 
ticing what  it  preaches:  it  would  be  keep- 
ing the  same  kind  of  books  that  it  re- 
quires of  its  taxpayers. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  all 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  have 
issued  voluminous  ahd  exacting  account- 
ing instructions  and  systems  requiring 
all  corporations  and  other  business  en- 
terprises to  conform  to  the  fundamental 
business  practice  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween operating  expenditures  and  capi- 
tal investments.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
businesslike  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  one  that  makes  r>os- 
sible  a  reasonable  estimate  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  it  seems  obvious  that  a 
minimum  requirement  would  be  the 
adoption  of  the  same  standards  of  book- 
keeping by  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  Federal  Government  requires  of  pri- 
vate business  enterprises,  and  which 
they  use  themselves  as  a  means  of  judg- 
ing their  expenditures. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
stand  immovably  on  all  the  terms  of 
this  particular  bill. 

In  1943,  the  capital  budget  provi.'-ion 
in  my  general  budget  and  tax  reform  bill 
provided  simply,  and  I  quote  from  my 
bill  of  that  year : 

Federal  budgetary  practice  shall  be  revised 
to  distinguish  l>etween  operating  and  capital 
expenditures,  and  In  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  the  estimates  called  for  in  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  as  amended,  the  President  ehall.  to  the 
extent  and  in  such  detail  as  may  be  feasible 
(a)  separate  operating  expenditures  from 
capital,  developmental,  and  recoverable  ex- 
penditures, and  (b)  estimate  of  capital,  de- 
velopmental and  recoverable  expenditures  by 
agencies  and/ or  purposes  of  the  6  ensuing 
fiscal  years. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  TMr. 
Humphrey]  has  also  introduced  capital 
budget  legislation  in  recent  Congresses 
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that  simply  directs  the  President  to 
make  this  distinction  imder  such  defini- 
tions and  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

It  may  well  be  that  that  is  all  that  is 
needed.  My  bill  this  year  is  framed  in 
the  Employment  Act  because  by  so  do- 
ing. I  hope  to  relate  the  usefulness  of 
the  capital  budget  to  the  issue  of  the 
Nation's  growth. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  take  up  this 
matter.  It  would  be  useful,  I  think,  for 
other  capital  budget  bills  to  be  mtro- 
duced  that  might  be  referred  to  other 
committees  so  we  could  get  a  wider  leg- 
islative discussion  of  the  subject. 

BILL  DOES   NOT   ELIMINATE   PRESENT  BXTSCrT 

Let  me  make  a  brief  reference  to  some 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  capital  budgeting.  I  recognize, 
of  course,  that  economists  are  not  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  it.  I  shall  not  present 
any  exhaustive  review  of  opinions  pro 
and  con  because  a  committee  hearing  is 
the  place  for  that.  And  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port on  this  matter. 

One  authority  on  Federal  budgetin;?. 
Prof.  Arthur  Smithies,  in  his  book 
"The  Budgetary  Process  in  the  United 
States"  makes  out  a  mild  case  both  for 
and  against  it  His  objections  seem  to 
depend  mainly  upon  the  taxation  and 
spending  policies  he  assumes  would  ac- 
company a  capital  budget. 

I  mention  this  be«:ause  it  should  be 
understood  that  my  bill  does  not  sub- 
stitute a  capital  budiret  for  the  present 
one.  It  adds  a  capital  breakdown  to  the 
estimates  as  they  are  presently  submit- 
ted. Certainly  the  qualms  of  economists 
about  an  exclusively  capital  budget 
should  be  allayed  by  the  fact  that  I  am 
only  asking  for  a  submission  of  these 
estimates  along  with  the  present  form 
of  the  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1947. 1  requested 
and  received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  a 
capital  expenditure  breakdown  of  the 
budget  we  then  had  before  us.  The 
Budget  Director,  Mr.  Webb,  provided  me 
with  a  list  of  all  outlays  in  the  budget 
the  President  had  submitted  that  would 
fall  into  the  classification  of  capital  ex- 
penditures; it  came  to  $7,341,062,000  out 
of  a  total  budget  of  $37.5  biUion. 

I  supp>ose  the  purpose  of  my  bill  could 
be  achieved  if  I  were  to  ask  for  such  a 
breakdown  each  year  and  then  put  it 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  as  I  did 
in  1947.  But  we  should  be  more  syste- 
matic than  that ;  and  the  outlays  should 
be  related  to  the  capital  investment  needs 
of  the  country  through  the  machinery  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  President's  Economic  Report. 

OTHEB    OBJCCTITXS    STEM    FBOM    BX7DGCTABT 
ABUSES 

During  the  1930's,  many  European 
governments  resorted  to  dual  and  even 
triple  budgets  in  order  to  handle  the  ex- 
traordinary deficits  caused  by  the  depres- 
sion. Budgetary  devices  were  also  used 
in  those  days  to  cover  up  rearmament 
wliich  was  sometimes  going  on  in  viola- 
tion of  treaties. 

Unfortunately,  that  turbulent  depres- 
sion era  of  dual  and  extraordinary 
budgeting  tended  to  scare  people  away 
from  legitimate  reform. 


Because  of  this  recent  history  we 
should  be  extremely  cautious  to  Insure 
that  when  the  United  States  adopts  the 
capital  budget  that  it  be  done  on  a  con- 
servative basis  and  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  responsible  government. 

Both  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man to<^  some  tentative  steps  toward 
the  capital  budget  idea,  but  that  period 
of  budgetary  evolution  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  development  of  the  per- 
formance or  program  budget  idea  which 
has  now  largely  been  adopted. 

In  my  opinion,  a  capital  budget  is  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  process  of  budget 
reform. 

NO    PREFERENCE    IMPLIED    IN    THIS    DISTINCTION 

My  final  point  is  this :  The  fact  that  the 
reimbursable  expenditures  would  be 
separated  in  a  capital  budget  in  no  way 
implies  that  revenue-consuming  expend- 
itures are  less  necessary  or  desirable. 

No  one  of  us  would  vote  against  a 
justified  defense  expenditure  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  revenue  producing.' 
Such  an  outlay  would  be  wealth  protect- 
ing; it  is  possible  to  think  of  many  ex- 
amples of  defense  expenditures  that  we 
would  give  preference  to  over  a  revenue- 
producing  project. 

When  we  consider  proposals  for  other 
Federal  expenditures,  as  for  example, 
financial  aid  to  the  States  for  education, 
we  get  into  another  area  where  a  non- 
reimbursable outlay  is  just  as  much  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  America  as 
a  reimbursable  one.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  money  the  Government  spent 
for  the  World  War  n  GI  bill  has  been 
repaid  many  times  in  the  higher  taxes 
these  veterans  have  paid  as  a  result  of 
the  education  they  received  from  the  GI 
bill. 

When  we  have  some  experience  with 
capital  budgeting,  we  may  find  ways  of 
refining  these  programs.  That  is  why  I 
have  left  wide  discretion  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent m  making  the  distinction,  guided 
only  by  the  rules  now  used  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Beyood  that 
basic  division  of  expenditures  into  two 
categories,  capital  and  operating,  how- 
ever, I  have  then  asked  the  President  to 
refine  the  capital  outlays  to  show  those 
having  a  useful  economic  life  of  10  years 
or  more  which  are  self-liquidating. 
These  would  be  excluded  from  the  public 
debt.  I  would  anticipate  that  Federal 
grants  for  construction  programs  would 
be  classified  as  capital  expenditures 
rather  than  operating,  but  would  not  fall 
into  the  reimbursable  category  with  ERA 
loans,  power  projects,  and  the  like. 

I  put  no  premium  on  the  desirability 
of  one  group  of  expenditures  over  an- 
other. I  expect  to  work  just  as  hard  in 
the  next  few  weeks  to  get  passed  a  bill 
making  grants  to  the  States  for  school 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries  as  I 
will  be  working  for  appropriations  to 
start  construction  of  Green  Peter  Dam. 

But  when  we  have  a  capital  budget 
showing  that  the  funds  for  Green  Peter 
Dam  will  be  repaid,  we  may  find  that 
$1  billion  a  year  for  education  is  not  only 
an  essential  improvement  but  one  we  can 
afford  better  than  we  thought.  We 
would  also  be  able  to  see  just  how  much 
of  the  grant  now  being  proposed  for  edu- 


cation would  go  into  capital  assets, 
namely,  new  classrooms. 

My  plea,  therefore,  is  not  that  we  plan 
through  this  bill  for  any  new  national 
program.  It  is  simply  that  we  adopt  a 
device  for  classifying  expenditures  that 
will  give  us  a  better  picture  of  where  we 
are  going,  and  where  we  should  be  going. 
I  hope  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  will  give  some  study  to  the 
role  a  capital  budget  could  play  in  clari- 
fying the  great  economic  decisions  the 
Nation  makes  through  its  budget. 

I  ask  consent  that  my  bill  lie  on  the 
desk  for  1  week  so  J^hat  Senators  wish- 
ing to  cosponsor  it  may  do  so  before  the 
bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  1244)  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies 
with  respect  to  productive  capital  invest- 
ments of  the  Government,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse  (for  himself.  Mr.  Proxmire, 
and  Mr.  Bartxett),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  it.  which 
I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
section-by-section  analysis  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Act 
Amendments  of  1959". 

DECLARATION   OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1940  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
the  section  number  and  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection: 

"(b)  To  assist  in  achieving  these  objectives 
it  is  the  further  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (1)  to  distinguish  between  its  op>erat- 
Ing  expenditures  and  capital  investments,  (2) 
to  exclude  certain  productive  capital  invest- 
ments from  the  public  debt,  and  (3)  to  retire 
the  public  debt." 

ruNcnoNS  or  council  or  economic  advisers 
Sec.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers)  is  amended  by  changing 
the  designation  of  paragraph  (5)  to  (6)  and 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  a  new  para- 
graph ( 5 )  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  to  evaluate  each  year  the  Federal 
budgetary  situation  as  related  to  the  pro- 
spective gross  national  product  and  other 
economic  indicators  and  needs,  and  to  recom- 
mend, for  inclusion  in  the  Economic  Report, 
a  minimum  and  maximum  program  of  pro- 
posed capital  Investments,  Including,  on  a 
segregated  basis,  productive  capital  invest- 
ments for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  a  six-year 
projection  of  such  proposed  investments;" 

CAPITAL  BITDGET 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
section : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  transmitting  to  Congress 
the  estimates  called  for  in  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  as  amend- 
ed, the  President  shaU  also — 

"  ( 1 )  to  the  extent  and  In  such  detail  as  he 
shall  designate  by  Executive  order  (and  so 
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far  as  practicable  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service)  dis- 
tinguish between  operating  expenditures  and 
capital  Investments  of  the  Government,  and 
further  set  forth  the  productive  capital  in- 
vestments, Including  mortgage  loans,  which 
have  a  useful  economic  life  of  more  than  ten 
years  and  which  are  revenue  producing  or 
ssif-liquidatlng  in  nature: 

"  ( 2 )  advise  the  Congress  as  to  the  progress 
made  in  Identifying  and  computing  capital 
investments  and  more  particularly  such  pro- 
ductive capital  investments;  and  in  comput- 
ing the  public  debt  exclude  therefrom  an 
amount  equal  to  such  productive  capital 
investments; 

"(3 1  advise  the  Congress  as  to  a  minimum 
and  maximum  program  of  proposed  capital 
investments,  including,  on  a  segregated  basis, 
productive  capital  Investments  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  a  six-year  projection  of  such 
proposed  Investments;  and 

"(4)  advise  the  Congress  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  as  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  budgetary  program  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  obligations  issued  to 
finance  productive  capital  investments  shall 
not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
for  the  purpose  of  limitations  on  the  public 
debt  contained  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  each  budget 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION  OF  GOVESNMENT  COBPORATION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  budgets,  reporting,  auditing,  and 
accounting,  shall  apply  to  the  functions 
exercised  by  any  officer  or  agericy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment proposing  the  investment  of  Fed- 
eral bond  proceeds  in  productive  capital,  to 
the  same  extent  as  applicable  to  wholly 
owned   Government   corporations. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Morse  Is  as  follows: 

Section-by-section  Analysis 
adds  to  declaratipn  of  policy 

Section  2  amends  the  declaration  of  policy 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  in  three 
ways.  In  order  to  assist  in  achieving  the 
goals  already  set  forth  In  the  Employment 
Act,  my  bill  further  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  distinguish  between 
operating  expenditures  and  capital  invest- 
ments in  order  to  clarify  and  make  more 
logical  the  conduct  of  Federal  financial  op- 
erations including  the  budgetary,  account- 
ing   and    approprlative    processes. 

This,  of  course,  has  implications  not  only 
for  the  operating  statement  of  the  Federal 
Government  but  also  for  its  balance  sheet, 
therefore  the  second  declaration  of  policy. 

The  second  policy  addition  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  exclude  from  the 
computation  of  the  public  debt  certain  pro- 
ductive capital  investments  as  defined  in 
section  4. 

The  third  declaration  of  policy  calls  for 
retirement  of  the  public  debt. 

These  three  further  declarations  supple- 
ment and  implement  the  existing  policies  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Whatever  the 
Federal  Government  does  directly  to  pro- 
mote maximum  employment  and  the  other 
objectives  of  the  Act  would  be  expressed 
for  the  most  part  In  the  annual  budget  mes- 
sage. The  budget  would  then  be  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  plan  of  action  for  the  ensuing 
year. 


NEW    DUTTZS    FOS    COUNCIL    OF    XCONOMIC 
ADVISERS 

Section  3  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  section 
4(c)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  by  directing  the  Council  to  recom- 
mend for  Inclusion  In  the  Economic  Report, 
a  minimum  and  maximum  program  of  pro- 
posed capital  investments.  This  recom- 
mendation wou'i  be  submitted  to  show  pro- 
ductive capital  investments  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  a  6-year  projection  of  such 
proposed  Investments. 

This  paragraph  should  facilitate  coordi- 
nation and  consistency  between  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  annual  budget 
message. 

CAPITAL   BUDGET 

Section  4  adds  the  new  subtitle  "Capltel 
Budget"  at  the  end  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  and  provides  the  mechanisms  and 
basic  definitions  for  carrying  out  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  section  2. 

Section  4(a)  adds  to  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  a  new  section  6  calling  upon  the 
President  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  un- 
der the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
to  do  four  things  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (2).  (3),  and  (4). 

Paragraph  (1)  asks  the  President  to  sub- 
mit the  annual  budget  in  a  form  which 
distinguishes  between  operating  expendi- 
tures and  capital  ln^estments.  He  is  given 
broad  flexibility  in  defining  these  terms  and 
as  the  new  procedure  evolves  he  may  change 
the  definitions.  All  these  details  are  to  be 
handled  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

One  guiding  suggestion  is  given  to  the 
President  in  that  it  is  to  be  "so  far  as 
practicable  consistent  with  the  practices  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service."  This  should 
avoid  the  double  standard  problem  which 
now  prevails  as  between  Federal  business 
and  private  business  in  regard  to  the  book- 
keeping for  capital  investments. 

Then  within  the  capital  investment  cate- 
gory the  President  is  asked  further  to 
separate  out  those  certain  productive  capital 
investments  which  meet  both  of  two  tests, 
(1)  that  they  represent  a  useful  economic 
life  of  over  10  years,  and  (2)  that  they  are 
revenue  producing  or  self-liquidating  in 
nature. 

The  10-year  economic  service  life  Is  used 
as  a  basic  test  in  order  to  exclude  auto- 
mobiles and  other  equipment  which  gen- 
erally are  on  a  10-year  or  less  deprecia- 
tion period. 

The  second  test  Is  that  the  productive 
capital  investment  must  be  revenue  produc- 
ing or  self-liquidating;  this  is  intended  to 
Insure  the  repayment  of  both  principal  and 
Interest. 

Municipal  and  State  governments  have 
evolved  a  distinction  between  general  obli- 
gation bonds,  which  aVe^tax  supported,  and 
revenue  bonds,  which  are  supported  only 
from  revenues.  This  basic  difference  is  here 
applied  to  the  Federal  productive  capital 
Investments  without  going  as  far  as  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendation  of  is- 
suing revenue  bonds  for  each  such  Federal 
revenue  producing  activity. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  change  the  types  of 
Federal  bonds  and  other  borrowings,  nor  to 
segregate  the  income  from  the  projects  in 
separate  funds.  The  differentiation  Is  only 
made  in  the  budgets,  accounts  and  appropri- 
ations records  of  the  Government. 

Mortgage  loans,  such  as  REA  and  FHA 
loans,  are  included  In  productive  capital  in- 
vestments, because  they  meet  both  tests. 

The  net  worth  of  Federal  corporations  and 
similar  activities,  such  as  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  should  be  treated  as  pro- 
ductive capital  investments. 

Flood  control  dams  would  not  meet  the 
test  of  revenue  producing.    Irrigation  Invest- 


ment would  not  meet  the  test  of  interest 
repayment.  Farm  crop  mortgages  would  not 
meet  the  test  of  revenue  nor  the  test  of  10  ' 
years  life.  Thus  none  of  these  capital  in- 
vestments would  qualify  as  productive  capi- 
tal investment  as  here  defined.  The  dennl- 
tlon  Is  Intentionally  severe.  The  productive 
capital  investment  Is  treated  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  If  each  such  activity  were 
financed  strictly  by  means  of  revenue  bonds. 

Paragraph  (2)  modifies  the  definition  of 
the  public  debt  so  as  to  exclude  an  amount 
equal  to  the  productive  capital  Investments. 
Utilizing  this  Interrelated  deflnltlon  th« 
President  Is  required  to  advise  Congress  an- 
nually as  to  the  level  of  capital  investment* 
and,  as  a  part  thereof,  the  productive  capi- 
tal Investments,  and  the  residual  publio 
debt. 

This  requires,  of  course,  an  Identification 
of  the  presently  existing  productive  capital 
investments  of  the  Federal  Government 
such  as  FHA.  REA  and  other  gUt-edge  loans, 
the  net  worth  of  Government  corporations 
and  such  long  range  revenue-producing  as- 
seU  as  hydroelectlc  facilities,  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  many 
others.  These  would  reduce  the  public  debt 
to  a  much  more  meaningful  figure. 

Paragraph  (3)  asks  the  President  to  em« 
ploy  these  distinctions  in  presenting  hla 
budget  and  to  Include  therewith  a  6-year 
pro)ectlon  of  proposed  Investments. 

Paragraph  (4)  asks  the  President  to  ad- 
vise the  Congress  annually  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  and  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed budgetary  program  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

One  of  the  major  per8p>ectlves  of  this  bill 
is  implicit  in  the  otherwise  paradoxical  situ- 
ation which  simultanecuEly  Justifies  an  in- 
crease and  a  decrease  in  the  public  debt.  In 
boom  times  when  Government  revenues  are 
high  and  there  Lb  Inflationary  pressure  It  is 
appropriate  to  decrease  the  public  debt.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  the  Government  must  go 
ahead  with  certain  productive  capital  Invest- 
ments. 

This  bill  eliminates  this  paradox  because  It 
distinguishes  between  what  Is  sometime* 
called  "live  weight  debt"  from  "dead  weight 
debt."  In  certain  areas  it  will  be  desirable 
for  the  Government  to  Increase  its  "live 
weight  debt"  namely  for  productive  capital 
Investments.  But  these  amounts  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  "dead  weight  debt"  , 
which  Is  the  net  national  debt. 

Subsection  6(b)  amends  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  by  stating  that  the 
amount  of  obligations  Issued  to  finance  pro- 
ductive capital  investments  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered  a  part  of  the  public  debt  for  the 
purpose  of  debt  limitations. 

Section  4(b)  states  the  effective  date  of 
this  act. 

Section  5  under  the  subtitle  "Application 
of  Government  Cori>oration  Control  Act" 
adds  the  requirements  that  Federal  officers 
and  agencies  which  propose  Investment  of 
Federal  bond  funds  in  productive  capital 
shall  observe  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  with  respect  to  budgets,  reix>rts, 
audits,  and  accounts. 

Thus  the  bill  interrelates  various  existing 
laws  such  as  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting 
Act.  Emplojrment  Act,  Public  Debt  Act,  and 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  by  pro- 
viding a  common  terminology  and  financial 
reference. 

This  system  of  terminology  and  financial 
reference  will  not  preclude  the  making  of 
Federal  grants  and  subsidies  and  the  han- 
dling of  other  operating  expenditures,  but 
these  will  all  fall  generally  under  the  category 
of  operating  expendittires.  Nor  Is  this  to 
say  that  the  Intrlilslc  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
of  a  dollar  grant  for  education  may  not  be 
double  that  of  some  certain  proposed  produc- 
tive capital  investment. 
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Clven  a  few  years  of  experience  with  capital 
budgeting  these  additional  finer  distinctions 
may  commend  themselves  to  the  President 
Lud  t1:e  Congress.  Tills  bill  represents  a 
f  .^rtlrg  point  for  this  rational  process.  It 
\  1!1  be  and  must  be  evolutionary  in  Its 
I.  .-folding. 

It  is  the  perspective  of  this  bill  to  contrast 
t'  s  long  run  and  the  short  run,  to  flag  the 
c.  J:rcnce  between  the  revenue  producing  St. 
I  awrence  Seaway  and  the  revenue  consuming 
defense  expenditure.  This  bill  puts  the 
plu£,es  and  minuces  of  our  budgetary  puzzle 
into  two  separate  columns. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy,  indeed,  to 
Join  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  J  as  a  sponsor  of  his  bill  to  amend 
ttie  Employment  Act  of  1946  by  providing 
for  the  submission  by  the  President  of 
a  capital  budget,  to  accompany  the  regu- 
lar budget  as  now  submitted. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  a  mod- 
erate and  constructive  first  step  in  mak- 
ing the  Federal  budget  procedures  more 
understandable  and  meaningful,  both  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  will  accomplish  vitally  important 
improvements  in  our  Federal  budget 
procedure. 

Under  the  present  budget  there  is  no 
distinction  between  a  100  percent  sound 
Government  loan,  which  is  sure  to  be  re- 
I  paid  to  the  Government  on  the  one  hand, 
J  and  spending  for  a  plane,  a  tank,  or  a 
Government  salary,  which  is  sure  not  to 
be  repaid  on  the  other. 

This  is  wrong.  It  i£  unwise.  It  is  self - 
deceptive.  It  Is  self-defeating.  It  pre- 
vents the  Government  from  making  in- 
vestments that  will  help  the  taxpayer  as 
well  as  the  economic  strength  of  the 
economy.  This  is  true  because  the 
soundest  kind  of  Government  loans  are 
treated  in  the  budget  as  spending. 
There  is  enormously  strong  pressure  on 
Members  of  the  Senate,  with  real  wisdom 
behind  it.  to  vote  to  keep  the  Federal 
Government  from  siiending  more  than 
It  is  taking  In.  The  consequence  of  this 
pressure  is  not  simply  to  put  pressure  on 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  against 
real  spending.  The  pressure  on  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Is  to  vote  against  Gov- 
ernment loans  no  matter  how  sound,  how 
conservative,  or  how  sensible  they  may 
be  from  any  standpoint. 

This  pressure  is  just  as  unwise  and 
unfortunate  in  its  consequence  on  the 
Gtovemment  as  it  would  be  on  a  family 
that  steadfastly  refused  to  invest  their 
idle  savings  in  savings  bonds  because 
such  a  Ipan  to  Government  under  Fed- 
eral bookkeeping  procedures  would  be 
considered  spending. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween spending  and  investment.  Yet. 
this  is  not  shown  clearly  in  our  present 
budget  procedures.  Investments  such 
8S  loans  for  rural  electrification,  Small 
Business  Administration  loans,  or  out- 
lays for  construction  of  hydroelectric 
projects  are  self-liquidating  and  wealth 
creating,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a 
businessman's  investment  in  productive 
machinery,  buildings,  land,  and  other 
productive  property  are. 

Surely  these  investments  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  need  to  be  differenti- 
ated from  spending  for  current  opera- 
tions.   There  are  times  when  it  might  be 


extremely  unwise  to  curb  investments 
which  are  wealth  creating,  even  when 
the  need  might  be  particularly  acute  to 
cut  the  cost  of  operating  the  Government 
to  the  bone.  In  fact,  the  same  conditions 
that  make  severe  economy  on  current 
operations  of  the  Government  urgently 
necessary  may  make  it  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  maintain  or  to  expand  the  Gov- 
ernment's rate  of  investment  in  wealth- 
creating  projects.  This  is  exactly  what 
occurs  frequently  in  the  cs^e  of  private 
businesses:  When  overhead  operating 
costs  are  excessively  high,  the  wise  course 
for  the  businessman  is  to  cut  those  costs 
to  the  bone,  while  increasing  his  invest- 
ments in  productive  property  so  as  to 
expand  his  base  of  income-creating  cap- 
ital in  order  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
base  to  support  his  overhead  op>erating 
costs. 

The  support  for  the  budgetary  reform 
provided  for  in  this  bill  which  has  been 
given  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
and  the  second  Hoover  Commission,  is  a 
most  impressive  endorsement  of  this 
purpose.  This  is  a  step  which  it  is  long 
overdue  for  our  Government  to  take. 
It  will  give  to  Congress  and  to  the  public 
an  effective  tool  for  more  conservative 
and  enlightened  management  of  our  Na- 
tion's finances  and  economic  policies, 
toward  the  end  that  we  can  achieve 
greater  control  over  inflationary  tenden- 
cies resulting  from  governmental  poli- 
cies, better  selection  of  alternative  gov- 
ernmental policies,  and  more  effective 
contributions  by  Government  policy  to- 
ward the  goal  we  all  seek  for  our  Na- 
tion— constantly  rising  living  standards, 
fulfillment  of  public  needs  for  schools, 
health,  and  other  services,  fully  ade- 
quate national  defenses,  and  rigorous 
economy  in  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
eniment. 

PROMOTION  OP  MINING  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT RESEARCH  FOR 
BERYL.  CHROMITE,  AND  COLUM- 
BIUM-TANTALUM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
times  of  defense  emergencies  chrome  is 
of  the  highest  strategic  importance.  De- 
spite that  fact,  our  Government  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  concerning  the  produc- 
tion of  chromite  ore  which  I  believe  is 
of  extremely  questionable  wisdom.  If 
we  were  to  "be  faced  with  a  serious  de- 
fense emergency  tomorrow,  we  would 
have  only  two  sources  of  chromite  ore — 
that  which  we  import  from  foreign 
sources,  and  that  which  constitutes  our 
present  national  defense  stockpile. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  feel  that  we 
should  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  meet 
the  Nation's  needs  for  strategic  metals 
and  that  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
rely  solely  on  foreign  sources  and  upon 
stockpiles  that  would  dwindle  swiftly 
under  the  pressures  of  defense  require- 
ments. Our  reliance  upon  foreign 
sources  of  strategic  metals  is  particu- 
larly shortsighted  because  I  recall  vividly 
the  difficulties  we  faced  during  the  early 
days  of  World  War  n  when  our  shipping 
lanes  were  exposed  to  constant  danger 
of  submarine  attack. 


Wise  planning  for  defense  emergency 
requires  that  we  keep  our  domestic  min- 
ing Industry  on  at  least  a  minimal  oper- 
ating  basis  to  assure  an  existing  and  an 
expandable  source  of  supply  on  short 
notice. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  chrome 
for  a  moment.  The  production  of  stra- 
tegic chromite  ore  on  the  west  coast  has 
been  at  a  standstill  for  almost  a  year. 
The  stockpiling  program  was  called  to 
an  abrupt  halt  with  the  closing  of  the 
Federal  Government's  chrome  depot  at 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  chrome  miners  in  my  State 
belong  to  the  category  of  small  business 
operators.  When  they  shut  dovm  their 
mining  operations  they  did  not  auto- 
matically shut  off  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining their  mines  in  standby  condi- 
tion. In  fact,  in  most  instances  if  these 
chrome  miners  did  not  expend  money  in 
keeping  their  mines  in  good  condition 
they  would  be  faced  ultimately  with 
staggering  costs  of  mine  rehabilitation 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  these  mine 
operators  may  be  placed  at  least  on  a 
minimum  operating  basis,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
promote  mining  and  development  re- 
search for  chromite  and  for  two  other 
highly  strategic  minerals,  beryl  and  co- 
lumbium-tantalum.  I  ask  that  this  bill 
be  received  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate commfttee,  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  committee  may  take  prompt 
action  on  this  legislative  proposal. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides  an 
incentive  for  domestic  chrwnite  produc- 
ers. It  will  not  assure  the  miners  the 
profit  to  which  they  are  really  entitled, 
but  it  will  give  them  enough  of  an  in- 
centive to  keep  the  mines  in  operating 
condition  and  to  produce  at  least  modest 
quantities  of  ore.  My  bill  is  framed  so 
as  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
small  producer.  For  example,  the  bill 
contains  a  limit  of  5,0QP  long  dry  tons  for 
any  one  producer  annually  under  the 
program,  and  an  overall  limitation 
50,000  long  dry  tons  for  all  producers. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  proposal 
is  designed  primarily  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  small  producer  who  constitutes 
the  backbone  of  our  strategic  minerals 
production  during  periods  when  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  these  metals 
are  urgent.  For  the  strength  and  safety 
of  the  Nation  we  should  keep  these  small 
operators  in  business.  My  bill  is  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  bill  is  being  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MANSFnsLD],  and  the  Senator 
from   Wyoming    [Mr.   O'Mahoney]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approl>riately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1245)  to  promote  mining 
and  development  research  for  beryl, 
chromite,  and  columbium-tantalum  from 
domestic     mines,     introduced     by     Mr. 
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Morse  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assentbled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
program  of  incentive  payments  to  domestic 
producers  of  beryl,  chromlte,  and  columblum- 
tantalum  In  order  to  promote  mining  and 
development  research  for  these  minerals,  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  production  Incentive  pay- 
ments authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  made 
for  the  folowing  minerals  newly  mined  from 
deposits  located  within  the  United  States, 
Its  Territories  and  possessions,  in  the 
amounts  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
herein  specified : 

(1)  For  beryl  concentrates  (10  per  centum 
BeO  basis),  $70  per  short  ton,  with  premi- 
ums and  penalties  as  set  forth  in  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  not 
more  than  one  thousand  short  tons  annu- 
ally. Incentive  payments  shall  not  be  made 
for  production  in  any  one  year  on  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  short  tons  originat- 
ing In  any  one  mining  district  from  proper- 
ties controlled  by  any  one   producer. 

(2)  For  commercial  grade  metallurgical 
chromlte  (46  per  centum  basis),  $16  per  long 
dry  ton  for  the  first  one  thousand  lo..g  dry 
tons  produced  each  year  by  each  producer, 
and  $35  per  long  dry  ton  lor  each  additional 
long  dry  ton  produced  in  such  year  by  such 
producer,  with  premiums  and  penalties  as  set 
forth  In  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Incentive  payments  shall  not  be 
made  for  production  in  any  one  year  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  long  dry  tons  by 
all  producers  or  more  than  five  thousand 
long  dry  tons  by  any  one  producer. 

(3)  For  commercially  acceptable  columbl- 
um-tantalum  concentrates  (basis  50  per 
centum  contained  combined  pcntoxldes), 
$2.35  per  pound  of  contained  combined  pent- 
oxides  with  ratios  of  Ta.Or.CbjO,,.  with  pre- 
miums and  penalties  as  set  forth  in  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  not 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually. 
Incentive  payments  shall  not  be  made  for 
production  In  any  one  year  on  more  than 
ten  thousand  pounds  originating  In  any  one 
mining  district  from  properties  controlled 
by  any  one  producer. 

(b)  The  incentive  payment  program  for 
any  of  these  materials  shall  not  be  initiated 
until  the  termination  of  existing  purchase 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  for  that 
material  set  forth  In  the  regulations  Issued 
under  authority  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act  (G3  Stat.  811),  as 
amended;  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (64  Stat.  798),  as  amended:  and  the 
Domestic  Tungsten,  Asbestos.  Fluorspar,  and 
Columbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  579),  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(c)  No  incentive  pa3rment  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  except 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  material  has  been  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  Act.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  material  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
sold,  whether  or  not  payment  therefor  has 
been  received,  whenever  the  producer  dis- 
poses of,  or  Irrevocably  empowers  another 
to  dispose  of.  all  ^t  his  right,  title  and  Inter- 
est therein  (excepting  only  a  bona  fide  se- 
curity Interest)  to  a  consumer,  mill,  process- 
ing plant,  cooperative  marketing  agent,  or 
dealer  therein. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  quarter 
next  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  terminate  on  June  30,  1964. 


Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  promulgate  such  regulations  and 
require  such  report-  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
such  regulations  shall  assure  eqviltable  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  the  programs 
provided  by  this  Act  throughout  the  domes- 
tic industries  affected.  ^ 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
the  functions  authorized  by  this  Act  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "producer"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  other 
legal  entity  engaged  In  producing  ores  or 
concentrates  from  mines  within  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  or  possessions. 

(3)  The  term  "newly  mined"  means  do- 
mestic material  severed  from  the  land  or 
processed  into  concentrates  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  nor- 
mal Inventories  of  crude  ore  then  existing. 
The  term  does  not  refer  to  material  recov- 
ered from  mine  dumps,  mill  tailings,  or  from 
smelter  slags  and  residues  derived  from  ma- 
terial mined  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "produced  in  any  one  year", 
and  sim^ilar  terms.  Include  normal  inven- 
tories of  crude  ore  existing  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year. 

(5)  The  term  "quarter"  means  the  calen- 
dar periods  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
the  months  of  January.  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  what  constitutes  a  min- 
ing district  and  what  constitutes  a  sinRle 
operating  unit  producing  ores,  and,  in  the 
event  that  more  than  one  producer  claims 
payment  for  sales  from  production  of  a  single 
operating  unit,  the  Secretary  may  determine 
the  quantity  of  sales  for  each  such  producer 
to  which  the  above  limitations  shall  apply. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
ponded,  such  sums  as  mny  be  necessary  to 
carry  uu:,  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8  The  Secretary  shall  make  semian- 
nu:il  reports  with  respect  to  operations  under 
thii;  Act  not  later  than  March  1.  and  Soptem- 
ber  1.  of  e.ach  year,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
HousA  of  Representatives.  Any  such  report 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
S-j^retary  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  piovisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
Is-sucd  under  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 


FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD 
INDIANS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Netjbercer]   and  myself. 

The  effect  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  be  to  restate  the  Federal  ob- 
ligation toward  Indians.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  108,  adopted  by  the  83d 
Congress,  has  been  misinterpreted.  It 
has  raised  fears  among  Indians  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  going  to  with- 
draw from  responsibility  toward  some 
groups  of  Indians  before  they  were  suit- 
ably prepared  for  such  action. 

I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  even- 
tually Federal  responsibility  toward  In- 
dians will  be  terminated.  However,  as 
this  resolution  states,  "the  relationship 


between  the  Federal  Government  and 
any  Indian  tribe  or  group  should  not  be 
terminated  unless  such  tribe  or  group 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  under- 
stands the  plan  under  which  such  a  pro- 
gram terminating  Federal  supervision 
and  control  would  go  forward,  and  that 
the  tribe  or  group  affected  concurs  in 
and  supports  the  plan  proposed." 

Furthermore,  this  c6ncurrent  resolu- 
tion points  up  the  primary  importance 
of  Indian  attainment  of  equality  in 
health  and  education,  with  appropriate 
Federal  aid,  before  Federal  responsibility 
Is  ended. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  concur- 
rent resolution  can  and  will  enjoy  wide 
■support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
concurrent  resolution  frankly  is  based 
upon  a  speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1958.  The  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  a  copy  of  the  S?cretarj''s 
speech  will  be  inserted  following  these 
remarks. 

I  am  willing,  Mr.  President,  to  accept 
the  words  of  the  administrations  spokes- 
man on  Indian  policy  and  give  them  the 
force  of  congressional  approval. 

The  cosponsor  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon » 
(Mr.  NeubercerI  is  a  conscientious  stu- 
dent of  Indian  affairs.  I  am  proud  to  ■ 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  spon.sor- 
ship  of  the  concurrent  resolution.  Dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress,  as  chairman  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  a  position  which  he  al.*o  ' 
holds  in  the  8Cth  Congress,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  conducted  long 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  Federal  In- 
dian policy,  taking  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  many  Indian  tribes,  as 
well  as  their  legal  advisers  and  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  concurrent  resolution  can  be 
a  milestone  of  progress  in  the  unhappy 
history  of  this  Government's  relations 
with  the  first  Americans, 

In  the  belief  that  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  wish  to  join  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  resolution,  I  ask  unani- 
mous concent  that  the  resolution  lie  en 
the  table  for  additional  co&ponsorship 
until  Friday,  March  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution,  together  with  the  speech  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  which 
I  have  made  reference,  may  be  printed 
in  the"llEC0RD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record;  and,  without 
objection,  the  speech  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  12)  to  restate  Federal  responsibil- 
ity toward  Indians  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's relation  with  Indian  tribes  or 
groups,  submitted  by  Mr.  Murray  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ncubercer),  was  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  83d  Congress  ex- 
pressed In  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108, 
agreed  to  August  1,  1953.  with  respect  to  ac- 
cording Indians  the  privileges  and  resp>on- 
siblUtles  applicable  to  others,  and  to  ending 
their  status  as  wards  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  misinterpreted  as  proposing  uni- 
lateral termination  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  trusteeship  over  Indians  prior  to 
the  time  the  tribes  concerned  may  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  have  removed  from  their 
tribal  and  Individually  allotted  lands  the 
protections  of  the  trust  restrictions  against 
the  encumbrance  and  loss  of  their  lands  now 
provided  by  law,  without  regard  to  the  cul- 
tural differences  and  the  economic  disad- 
vantages of  the  Indians  concerned  whereby 
they  may  t>e  unable  to  compete  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  non-Indian  culture  and 
economic  advantages  surrounding  them:  and 
further  has  been  misinterpreted  as  calling 
for  termination,  without  tribal  consent,  of 
tribal  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members 
within  reservation  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of^the  Interior  on 
September  18.  1958.  in  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  stated 
that  "no  Indian  tribe  or  group  should  end 
its  relationship  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment unless  such  tribe  or  group  has  clearly 
demonstrated  first,  that  it  understands  the 
plan  under  which  such  a  program  would  go 
forward,  and  second,  that  the  tribe  or  group 
affected  concurs  In  and  supports  the  plan 
proposed":  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  (a)  that  House 
Conctirrent  Resolution  108.  agreed  to  August 
I.  1953.  83d  Congress,  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  stating  an  objective,  not  an  im- 
mediate goal:  (b)  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Ooverrunent  and  any  In- 
dian tribe  or  group  should  not  be  terminated 
unless  such  tribe  or  group  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  It  understands  the  plan  un- 
der which  such  a  program  terminating 
Federal  supervision  and  control  would  go 
forward,  and  that  the  tribe  or  group  affected 
concurs  in  and  supports  the  plan  proposed: 

(c)  that  no  consideration,  shall  be  given 
to  forcing  upon  an  Indian  tribe  or  group 
a  so-called  termination  plan  which  does  not 
have  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
a   clear   majority  of   the   members   affected: 

(d)  that  no  Indian  tribe  or  group  shall  be 
cast  into  the  stream  of  American  life  until 
and  unless  the  educational  level  of  that 
tribe  or  group  U  one  which  is  equal  to  the 
rasponslbillties  which  it  is  shouldering:  (e) 
that  the  goal  shall  be  that  of  eventually  at- 
taining a  position  of  parity  for  Indians  with 
other  Americans,  socially  and  economically; 
(f)  that  tribes  or  groups  should  receive  ap- 
propriate Federal  aid  if  they  are  to  finally 
attain  the  objectives  toward  which  they  and 
the  Federal  Government  are  cooperatively 
striving:  and  (g)  that  the  attainment  by  In- 
dians of  a  position  of  equality  In  health  and 
education  Is  a  matter  of  primary  Importance 
to  these  goals,  including  both  projects  to 
assist  those  adults  who  have  never  attended 
school  and  to  provide  adult  Indians  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  35  with  salable  work  skills 
thus  to  free  them  of  dependency  on  reserva- 
tion resources. 

The  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  presented  by  Mr.  Murray,  is  as 
follows : 

Remakks  bt  Secketabt  or  the  Interior  Fred 
A.  Seaton,  Broadcast  September  18.  1958, 
Over  Radio  Station  KCLS,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.. 

AND  To  Be  ReBROADCAST  StJBSEQTJENTLT  OVXR 

Radio  Stations  KTAR,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
KIKO,  Globe,  Auz.,  and  KOAK,  Gallttp. 
N.  Mix. 

For  the  past  2  days  I  have  had  the  pleastire 
of  visiting  the  Navajo  country  and,  frankly. 


Z  am  very  much  pleased  and  encotiraged  by 
what  I  have  seen. 

On  August  1. 1953,  House  Conctirrent  Reso- 
lution No.  108  was  adopted  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  be  that  of  ending  the  wardship  status  of 
Indian  tribes  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Certain 
additional  provisions  applied  to  Indian  tribes 
located  In  the  States  of  California,  Florida, 
New  York,  and  Texas,  and  to  some  other 
tribes  in  other  States,  with  relation  to  the 
earliest  possible  elimination  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  their  persons  and  properties. 

This  stands  as  the  most  recent  congres- 
sional declaration  upon  the  subject. 

Since  that  time — that  Is  since  1953 — the 
pros  and  cons  of  public  opinion  relative  to 
congressional  policy  on  Indian  affairs  have 
been  given  wide  expression  In  the  press  and 
In  other  media  throughout  the  country. 
Some  people  have  Interpreted  these  state- 
ments to  mean  that  it  is  the  Intention  of 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  abandon  Indian  groups  regardless  of  their 
abUlty  to  fend  for  themselves. 

In  my  opinion,  the  stated  Intentions  oi 
the  Congress  to  free  Indian  trlt>es  from  Fed- 
eral supervision,  and  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  special  services  rendered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  Indian  citizens,  is 
more  than  adequately  counterbalanced  in  the 
congressional  resolution  Itself.  I  now  refer 
you  to  such  qualifying  phrases  as.  and  I 
quote,  "at  the  earliest  possible  time,"  and 
"at  the  earliest  practicable  date."  The  in- 
tent is  clear.  I  believe.  What  the  Congress 
Intended  was  to  state  an  objective,  not  an 
immediate  goal. 

Just  today  I  discussed  that  matter  with 
Senator  Barrt  Goldwater.  of  Arizona,  who 
tells  me  that  his  memory  of  the  debate  Is 
very  clear  and  that  what  I  have  said  to  you 
was.  In  his  opinion,  the  Intent  of  the  Coiv- 
gress.  If  the  resolution  In  any  way  lent  It- 
self to  varied  interpretation,  and  evidently  it 
did  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  the  subse- 
quently expressed  policies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  Congress 
Itself  since  IG53,  should  place  the  national 
policy  statement  on  Indian  affairs  in  a  clear 
perspective. 

To  be  specific,  my  own  position  is  this:  no 
Indian  tribe  or  group  should  end  its  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government  unless 
such  tribe  or  group  has  clearly  demon- 
strated— first,  that  It  understands  the  plan 
under  which  such  a  program  would  go  for- 
ward, and  second,  that  the  tribe  or  group 
affected  concurs  in  and  supports  the  plan 
proposed. 

Now,  Indies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  absolutely 
unthinkable  to  me  as  your  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  consideration  would  be  given  to 
forcing  upon  an  Indian  tribe  a  so-called  ter- 
mination plan  which  did  not  have  the  un- 
derstanding and  acceptance  of  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  members  affected.  Those  tribes 
which  have  thus  far  sought  to  end  their 
Federal  wardship  status  have.  In  each  in- 
stance, demonstrated  their  acceptance  of  the 
plan  prior  to  action  by  the  Cong^ress.  I  shall 
continue  to  Insist  this  be  the  case  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  Congress  and  its  leaders  will 
pursue  the  same  course.  To  make  my  posi- 
tion perfectly  clear,  as  long  as  I  am  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  I  shall  be  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  principle  which  I  have  Just 
enunciated. 

I  further  believe  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  tried  to  make  the  position  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
clear  when  in  the  fall  of  1953.  he  stated,  and 
I  quote.  "We  want  to  give  the  Indians  the 
same  opportunities  for  advancement — the 
same  freedom  and  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  properties — as  have  other 
American  citizens."  Then  Mr.  Kmmons  con- 
tinued, "I  know  that  there  are  some  tribes 
which  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  over 


full  responsibility  for  tbelr  own  affairs  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  and  that  others  wUl 
have  to  move  along  toward  that  objective 
much  more  slowly  and  gradually."  He  then 
added  he  recognized  that  In  many  areas  there 
Is  a  real  need  for  a  continuation  of  the  trus- 
teeship and  win  be  for  a  span  of  years.  And 
so  It  seems  to  me  the  Intent  has  never  been 
one  of  precipitating  Indian  groups  Into  a 
position  for  which  they  were  unprepared. 

True  enough,  Indian  groups  can  continue 
to  exist  as  cultural  islands  in  the  midst  of 
our  national  populations.  Isolated  from  the 
main  group  by  language  and  custom,  and 
living  at  standards  far  below  those  of  the 
average  American  citizen.  They  can  do  this. 
In  l&ct,  many  of  them  have  done  so  for  many 
year.  But  let  me  put  this  question  to  you: 
"Does  the  majority  of  the  population  of  such 
tribes  prefer  to  live  In  that  manner,  or  does 
It  do  so  because  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
choice?  Or.  does  It  do  so  because  there  is 
no  general  awareness  of  the  alternatives?" 
I  believe  the  majority  of  our  Indian  citizens 
are  as  desirous  and  capable  of  exercising  all 
of  the  duties  and  reEponElbllities  of  citizen- 
ship as  are  the  rest  of  us,  provided  they  have 
equal  opportunities  with  their  feUow  citi- 
zens. And  having  said  that.  I  want  to  add 
this:  under  no  circumstances  could  I  bring 
myself  to  recommend  the  termination  of  the 
Federal  relationship  with  any  Indian  tribe  In 
this  country  untU  the  members  of  that  tribe 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  a  sound 
and  effective  education.  To  me  it  would  be 
incredible,  even  criminal,  to  send  any  In- 
dian tribe  out  into  the  stream  of  American 
life  until  and  unless  the  educational  level  of 
that  tril>e  was  one  which  was  equal  to  the 
refponsibllities  which  It  was  shouldering. 

My  recent  visit  to  the  Navajo  tribal  fair 
at  Window  Rock,  and  to  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, and  to  other  Indian  reservations  In 
theee  2  years  I  have  been  Secretary,  con- 
firms my  long-held  conviction  that  all  our 
Indian  citisens  are  fully  capable  of  even- 
tually attaining  a  p>osition  of  parity  with 
other  Americans,  socially  and  economically. 

A  few  short  years  ago  the  Navajo  were 
derc.-ib3d  by  many  observers  as  one  of  the 
most  underprivileged,  backward  Indian 
groups  in  the  Nation.  Actually,  living 
standards  on  the  reservation  stood  In  such 
sharp  contrast  with  standards  outside  the 
Navajo  country  that  comparison  was  really 
difficult  to  make.  True,  the  people  In  the 
main  were  uneducated,  unable  for  the  most 
part  even  to  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language.  Health  and  sanitation 
conditions  were  far  bslow  the  minimum 
levels  to  be  found  elsewhere  In  the  Nation. 
'  I  am  proud  to  say  that  since  1953.  when 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  became  President  of 
tlf^  United  States  and  directed  his  attention 
to  this  problem,  a  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  done 
its  best  to  analyze  the  basic  needs  of  the 
Navajo  people.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  made  the  essential  opportuni- 
ties available  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Navajo  Tribe  has  taken  advantage  of  those 
opportunities.  Illiteracy  is  declining  rap- 
Idly  on  their  reservation  today,  with  more 
than  90  percent  of  their  school -age  children 
enrolled  In  school.  Nearly  a  third  are  at- 
tending public  schools  on  and  near  the  res- 
ervation area.  ^ 

I  wish  you  all  could  see  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation today.  It  Is  a  scene  of  great  activi- 
ty, largely  as  a  result  of  the  planning  of  the 
Navajo  themselves  and  their  determination 
to  achieve  a  position  of  equality  with  fel-  - 
low  Americans  everywhere.  They  are  Invest- 
ing their  own  tribal  money  in  long-term  pro- 
grams for  the  development  and  conservation 
of  their  reservation  resources,  the  creation  of 
industrial  job  opportunities  for  their  people, 
and  in  their  training  of  their  young  men  and 
wcmien  to  enable  them  to  play  a  leading  role 
in    resource    development.     Many    oif    their 
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plans  and  aaplratlona  transcend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  reservation  and  promise  to  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  surroimdlng  States  whether  In- 
habited bjr  Indian  or  non-Indian  population. 

They,  as  well  as  we,  recognise  the  con- 
tinued need  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  appro- 
priate Federal  aid  If  they  are  to  finally  at- 
tain the  objectlrea  toward  which  we  are  co- 
operatively striving.  They  are  moving  ahead 
rapidly  and  are  assiunlng  additional  respon- 
sibilities. In  the  field  of  health,  the  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  In- 
dian health  services  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  made  available  for  the 
solution  of  Indian  health  problems  the  vast 
and  highly  specialized  experience  and  re- 
Boxirces  of  that  Federal  agency.  In  the  few 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  transfer 
was  effected,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
high  In  incidence  among  Indian  groups,  but 
of  lower  Incidence  among  non-Indians,  have 
declined  and,  I'm  happy  to  say,  have  declined 
signiflcantly. 

The  attainment  by  Indians  of  a  position 
of  equality  In  health  and  education  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  and 
one  to  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  paid  particular  attention  since 
1963.  Not  only  has  Government  assistance 
been  extended  to  finance  the  formal  educa- 
tion of  Indian  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  It  also  has  been  directed  toward 
the  support  of  programs  aimed  at  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  adults.  This  latter  effort 
Includes  both  the  project  developed  to  assist 
those  adults  who  have  never  attended  school 
and  the  program  designed  to  provide  adult 
Indians  between  the  ages  of  18  to  35  with 
salable  work  skills,  thus  to  free  them  of  de- 
pendency on  reservation  resources. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  in  the  past,  In- 
dians all  too  often  have  been  the  victims  of 
a  set  of  vicious  circumstances  that  has  pre- 
vented them  from  forging  a  new  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children.  The 
reservation  areas  are.  In  many  Instances, 
lacking  in  the  resources  necessary  to  support 
the  populations  dependent  upon  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Indian  people  in  all  too 
many  cases  lack  the  training  necessary  to 
make  their  livelihood  Independently  of  those 
inadequate  resources. 

I  believe  the  recent  prog^ress  of  groups  such 
as  the  Navajo,  the  Utes.  the  Pueblos,  the 
Apaches,  and  other  tribes  here  In  the  South- 
west, is  a  valid  measiire  of  the  capacity  and 
desire  of  Indian  groups  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  offered  for  social  and  economic 
development.  Above  all,  that  progress 
demonstrates  their  desire  and  capacity  for 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

Because  we  are  here  in  the  Southwest, 
much  I  have  said  today  has  been  concerned 
with  the  Navajo  and  other  Indian  tribes  of 
this  area.  Nevertheless,  what  I  have  said, 
as  to  the  overall  policy  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  applies  to  Indian  tribes 
wherever  they  may  live  in  this  land  of  ours. 

What  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  is  simply 
this:  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  complete  responsibility 
toward  the  Indian  people  throughout  the 
Nation. 

No  Itidian,  of  whatever  tribe,  need  have 
any  fear  about  that. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Legal  Aspects  of  Indian  Affairs  From 
1887  to  1957."  which  appeared  in  the  May 
1957,  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
The  article  was  written  by  Theodore  H. 
Haas,  president  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion who  was  chief  counsel  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  from  1944  to  1950.  and 
chief  collaborator  of  Felix  S.  Cohen  in 


the  writing  of  "Handbook  of  Federal  In- 
dian Law"  (1941) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou). 
as  follows: 

Thz  Lcoai.  Aspbcts  or  Insiam  Aftabs  rtoM 
1887  TO    1967 

(By  Theodore  H.  Haas) 

(Abstract:  As  the  westward  movement  of 
the  population  proceeded,  the  demand  for 
the  Indians'  land  Increased.  Cultural  as- 
slmillatlon  became  the  slogan.  "American- 
ized" Indians  would  be  transformed  from 
hunters  and  fishermen  to  farmers  and  cattle- 
men, communal  ownership  would  yield  to 
individual  ownership,  plenty  of  the  tribal 
lands  would  be  freed  for  white  settlement. 
The  culmination  of  this  policy  was  the  Gen- 
eral Allotment  Act  of  1887.  Another  step 
toward  integration  was  the  Citizenship  Act 
of  1924.  The  character  and  the  effects  of 
these  policies  are  detailed  by  the  author. — 
Editob.) 

Hunger  for  Indian  land  and  other  resources 
has  been  the  most  important  cause  of  many 
early  conflicts  between  Indians  and  whites 
and  Federal  and  State  Governments.*  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Indian  Removal  Act  of 
1830 '  under  pressure  from  the  States  and 
with  the  active  support  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  first  President  elected  by  popular  vote 
and  the  first  from  the  West.  The  removal 
policy  was  Justified  on  the  grounds  that 
segregation  would  end  the  confiict  between 
the  races  and  that  land  would  be  provided 
for  white  settlement  in  the  East.  In  ex- 
change the  Indians  would  be  provided  with 
land  in  the  western  territory  where  they 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

The  land  hunger  was  appeased  but  not 
satiated.  As  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  West  gathered  momentum  in 
the  1880's.  the  remaining  Indian  lands  were 
demanded.  They  consisted  In  1887  of  some 
139  million  acres  of  land  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  where  virtually  all  Indian  tribes 
under  the  Government's  protection  lived  on 
some  diminished  areas  called  "reserva- 
tions." * 

As  with  the  removal  policy,  ethical  justi- 
fication was  soon  found  for  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  would  redtice  the  Indian  land 
holdings  and  also  achieve  the  pew  objective 
of  the  rapid  assimilation  of  the  Indian.  A 
popular  theme,  the  white  man's  burden  to 
uplift  native  people,  was  given  a  theoretical 
base  by  interpretations  of  Darwin's  view  of 
the  evolution  of  man  and  Spencer's  of  the 
evolution  of  society.  Soon  additional  argu- 
ments would  come  from  the  advocacy  of  the 
submersion  of  the  varied  cultures  of  immi- 
grants into  an  American  way  of  life.  To 
attain  this  conforznlty,  it  was.  of  course, 
necessary  to  destroy  Indian  cultures,  which 
rested  not  only  on  different  religions  and 
languages,  but  also  on  tribal  organizations 
with  their  indigenous  systems  of  communal 
ownership  of  land.  All  that  was  necessary 
to  assimilate  and  make  self -supporting 
quickly  the  slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  Indians  was  to  transform  them 
from  hunters  and  fishermen  into  farmers 
and  cattlemen.  By  dividing  the  tribal 
estate  among  the  members,  they  could  gaiu 
the  benefits  of  private  or  Individual  prop- 


*"From  the  first  discovery  of  America  to 
the  present  time,  one  master  passion  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  that  of  acquiring  land, 
has  driven,  in  ceaseless  succession,  the  white 
man  on  the  Indian."  Statement  by  James 
Barbour.  Secretary  of  War  in  1826.  to  chair- 
man. House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
(19th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1825)),  H.  Doc.  102. 
p.  6. 

*  Act  of  May  28.  1830.  4  SUt.  411. 

'Indian  lands  reached  a  peak  of  150  mil- 
lion acres  In  1873.  Oliver  La  Farge,  As  Long 
as  the  Grass  Shall  Grow  (New  York:  Alliance 
Book  Co..  1940) ,  p.  30. 


arty.*  Since  the  n«w  way  of  life  would  not 
require  the  use  ot  as  much  land  a«  the  savage 
economy  did,  unneeded  or  surplus  land 
would  be  available  for  white  purchase  and 
occupancy. 

THK   DAWB8    ACT 

The  policy  found  Its  expression  In  the 
General  Allotment  Act  of  1887,'  someUmee 
called  the  Dawes  Act.  which  became  the 
keystone  of  Federal  Indian  policy  until  the 
1920'*.*  Ite  momentum  was  largely  lost  by 
1922  as  a  result  of  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  expedite  the  fragmenutlon  and  alienation 
of  Indlim  lands.*  The  first  was  a  campaign 
launched  in  1917  to  force  the  fee  patenting 
of  allotments,  a  method  which  was  declared 
Illegal  by  the  courts.  The  second  was  an 
attempt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
secvire  the  enactment  of  the  Bursum  Pueblo 
blU  which  would  transfer  the  \Pueblo  land 
titles  to  white  squatters,  and  of  the  Indian 
omnibus  bill  of  1923.  which  would  provide 
for  the  loss  of  all  Indian  property  with  a 
special  status. 

The  Dawes  Act  authorized  the  Individual- 
ization of  the  reservation  lands  to  the  tribal 
members  whenever  the  President  believed 
that  the  land  might  be  utilized  advanta- 
geously for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposea. 
The  head  of  a  family  was  to  be  allotted  80 
acres  of  agricultural  land  or  160  acres  at 
grazing  land;  and  a  single  person  over  18  or 
an  orphan  child  under  18  one-half  of  this 
amount.  The  United  States  retained  title  to 
the  land  until  the  expiration  of  a  trust  pe- 
riod of  25  years,  or  longer,  if  the  President 
deemed  an  extension  desirable.  Then  the 
allottee  was  to  secure  a  patent  in  fee:  to  be 
able  to  dlsp>ose  of  the  land  as  be  wished:  and 
to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  where  he  resided.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  siu*plua  or  land  not  needed  for 
allotment  were  to  be  covered  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  the  sole  use  of  the  tribe  which 
bad  owned  the  land.  and.  together  with 
Interest  at  3  percent  per  annum,  were  to  be 
subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the 
education  and  civilisation  of  the  member- 
ship. 

Citizenship  was  granted  to  any  Indian  who 
had  voluntarily  taken  up  residence  within 
the  territorial  llmiU  of  the  United  Statae 
apart  from  his  tribe  and  adopted  the  habits 
of  civilized  life  and  to  an  allottee  as  soon  aa 
he  received  a  paper,  improperly  called  a  pat- 
ent, showing  that  at  a  future  time  he  would 
secure  a  regular  patent  conveying  the  fee  or 
full  title.*  Among  the  various  amendments 
which  were  subsequently  made  to  the  Dawea 
Act  were  the  following:  citizenship  was  de- 
ferred unUl  the  expiration  of  the  tnut  pe- 
riod; provisions  were  made  for  the  lease,  sale. 
and  condemnation  of  allotments  under  ad- 
ministrative supervision:  fur  the  issuance  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  certificate 
of  comF>etency  to  an  Indian  which  would 
perm^  him  to  dispose  of  trtxst  or  restricted 
property:  and  for  the  protection  of  allotted 
lands  from  any  charge  or  encumbrance  be- 
cause of  any  debt  of  the  allottee.    Supple- 


*Thus  the  Indian  like  the  successful 
homesteader  would  attain  economic  inde- 
pendence and  the  ideal  of  a  family  farm. 

•  Act  of  Feb.  8.  1887,  24  Stat.  388.  For  the 
act's  background  see  Felix  S.  Cohen.  Hand- 
book of  Federal  Indian  Law  (Washington: 
VS.  Government  Printing  Office,  1945),  pp. 
206  ff. 

•Laurence  F.  Schmeckebler.  The  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs:  Its  History,  Activities,  and 
Organization  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1927) .  pp.  78-90.  Some  tribes  were  ex- 
cepted from  the  Dawee  Act,  but  most  of 
them  were  covered  by  similar  special  laws. 

'Joseph  B.  Glttler  (Ed.),  Understanding 
Minority  Groups  (New  York:  John  Wiley  St 
Sons,  1956) .  pp.  42-43. 

•  See  United  States  v.  Jticlcert  ( 188  V  S.  432 
(1903)):  Monton  v.  Simonson  (231  U.S.  341, 
345  (1913)). 


mentary  legislation  provided  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  tribal  funds  among  the 
members. 

TAXATION 

The  General  Allotment  Act  also  had  a 
marked  effect  on  taxation.  The  original 
tribal  land  was  exempt  from  State  property 
taxation,  and  allotted  land  became  subject 
to  such  tax  when  the  patent  in  the  fee  was 
granted.  As  In  all  other  Important  ques- 
tions of  Indian  law,  much  litigation  has 
been  necessary  to  interpret  treaty  and  statu- 
tory provisions  related  to  taxes.  In  1956  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  held  that 
income  derived  from  the  sale  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  standing  timber  on  allotted 
lands  was  exempt  from  the  Federal  capital- 
gains  tax.*  Chief  Justice  Warren  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  allotment  was  to  protect 
the  Indians'  interest  and  to  prepare  the  In- 
dians to  take  their  place  as  lndcp>endent. 
qualified  members  of  the  modern  body 
politic,  and  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  trust  land  and  Income  derived 
directly  therefrom.  The  Chief  Justice  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  in- 
fer that  Congress  intended  by  enacting  the 
Income  tax  law  to  destroy  the  tax  exemption 
afforded  by  the  General  Allotment  Act,  since 
such  action  would  be  a  sorry  breach  of  faith 
with  the  Indians.  The  importance  of  this 
decision  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  100,000  tracts  of  In- 
dividually owned  Indian  land  totaling  about 
13  million  acres  held  in  triist  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, most  of  which  were  allotted  under 
the  1887  statute. 

The  widespread  belief  that  Indians  pay  no 
taxes  is  one  of  the  many  myths  concerning 
Indians.'"  The  area  of  Indian  tax  exemption 
has  been  confined  by  legislation  and  litiga- 
tion to  a  narrow  range.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions Indians  are  now  subject  to  the  same 
taxes  as  non-Indians.  The  most  important 
exception  is  the  exemption  from  real  prop- 
erty taxes  of  Indian  land,  which  is  protected 
by  an  express  exemption  in  a  Federal  treaty 
or  statute,  or  by  the  taking  of  legal  title  to 
the  land  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  case 
of  allotted  land." 

The  members  of  certain  tribes.  Including 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  which  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  General  Allotment  Act.  were 
granted  title  to  much  of  their  lands  in  fee 
simple,  subject  to  a  restriction  on  alienation 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  purpoee  of  keeping  the  land 
In  a  restricted  status  was  the  same  as  the 
retention  in  trust  of  lands  divided  under 
the  General  Allotment  Act — the  protection 
of  the  Indian  trom  the  loss  or  unwise  use 
of  his  property.  The  sale  or  lease  of  these 
lands  was  also  restricted.  The  Indians  and 
the  Government  officials  concerned  thought 
that  these  purchased  tracts  had  the  same 
status  as  Indian  lands  in  which  title  re- 
mained in  the  Federal  Government,  and  that 
tax  exemption  always  accompanied  restricted 
property,  but  the  Supreme  Court  held  the 
land  and  its  income  taxable  because  of  the 
absence  of  an  express  tax  exemption.** 

One  of  the  two  references  to  Indians  in 
the  Constitution  has  become  obsolete. 
Article  1.  section  2.  requires  the  exclu- 
sion of  "Indians  not  taxed"  from  the  decen- 
nial population  count  used  in  apportioning 
the  number  of  Representatives  for  a  State. 
Beginning  in  1940.  the  Census  Bureau  no 
longer  follows  its  prior  hoary  custom,  at  least 


•Squire  v.   Capocman.  35LU.S.   1    (1956). 

'•  The  status  of  being  an  Indian  does  not 
create  an  immunity  from  the  levy  of  the 
Federal  income  tax.  Chateau  v.  Burnet,  283 
U.S.  691  (1931). 

''Land  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
tribe  which  is  not  taken  by  the  United  States 
In  triist  is  taxable. 

"  Oklahoma  Tax  Commiaaion  ▼.  United 
States,  319  U.S.  598  (1943) .  • 


sixty  years  old,  of  computing  by  guesswork 
or  divination  the  "Indians  not  taxed." 

Allotment  process 

Reservations  were  allotted  In  Oklahoma, 
the  Lake  States,  the  Plains  States,  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  In  fact  in  varying  degrees  al- 
most all  Indian  reservations  were  allotted, 
except  those  in  Alaska  and  most  of  those  In 
the  Southwest.  Yet.  despite  Ito  protective 
features  the  General  Allotment  Act  did  not 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  sponsors  who  con- 
sidered the  welfare  of  Indians.  Indian  men 
of  many  tribes,  such  as  the  Sioux,  considered 
farming  to  be  woman's  work.  The  original 
acreage  was  usually  Insufficient  for  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  and  fractlonallzatlon,  due  to 
divUion  after  the  death  of  the  allottee, 
usually  to  heirs  Intestate,  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty. As  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller  of  Col- 
orado, a  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(1882-85),  its  leading  opponent,  predicted, 
most  allottees  soon  lost  their  lands  at  bar- 
gain prices.  By  1933,  91  million  acres  or 
two-thirds  of  the  Indian  land  base  of  1887, 
and  generally  the  most  productive,  was  lost 
and  some  90,000  Indians  were  landless."  In 
the  words  of  the  task  force  Investigating  In- 
dians for  the  first  Hoover  Commission," 
"If  the  90  million  acres  lost  through  the 
(allotment]  process  had  remaified  in  Indian 
ownership,  the  problem  of  poverty  among 
most  tribes  could  be  solved  with  less  diffi- 
culty and  with  more  certainty  today;  and 
assimilation  would  take  place  at  a  satisfac- 
tory level  with  a  minimum  of  public  ex- 
pense."    The  report  also  refers  to — 

"The  mistaken  belief  that  the  destruction 
of  tribal  organization  and  culture  would 
bring  about  or  at  least  hasten  the  acquisi- 
tion of  white  civilization."  •  •  •  People 
move  from  one  base  to  another,  and  n>ove 
slowly.  The  loss  of  an  existing  base,  before 
the  new  base  has  been  consolidated,  means 
simply  frustration  and  degeneration.  The 
destruction  of  Indian  tribal  government,  the 
liquidation  of  tribal  organization  and  tribal 
property,  and  the  hostility  to  all  Indian  ways 
and  culture  that  characterized  so  much  of 
governmental  policy  now  appear  to  have  been 
a  mistake  which  defeated  rather  than  fur- 
thered the  Government's  ultimate  objec- 
tives." 

Effects  of  General  Allotment  Act 

The  aignlflcance  of  the  General  Allotment 
Act  extends  beyond  its  impact  on  Indian 
land.  The  law  was  passed  over  the  strenu- 
ous objections  of  most  Indians.  Hence,  It 
disregarded  the  principle  of  bilateralism  or 
mutual  agreement  which  had  been  followed 
In  treaty  making  until  1871.  and  subse- 
quently In  the  formulation  of  statutes. 
Moreover,  prior  laws  had  considered  cultural 
differences  among  the  numerous  Indian 
groups,  but  the  Dawes  Act  set  an  important 
precedent  by  imposing  a  uniform  legal  pat- 
tern for  Indians  generally.**  Following  the 
new  pattern  of  some  provisions  of  a  few 
prior  treaties  and  statutes,  the  Government 
henceforth  bsrpassed  to  a  large  extent  tribal 
organizations  and  Indian  leaders  and  dealt 
directly  with  individual  Indians.  To  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  law's  weakening  of 


"  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,"  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1933  (Washington:  UJS.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office) ,  p.  68. 

"  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government," 
Charles  J.  Rhodes,  John  R.  Nichols,  Gilbert 
Darlington,  George  A.  Graham.  Chairman. 
October  1948  (unpublished  manuscript) ,  pp. 
15-16. 

»In  the  1880's  a  few  other  uniform  laws 
of  Jess  Importance  were  passed.  While  some 
Important  Indian  groups,  such  as  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  were  excluded  from  the 
Dawes  Act,  most  of  them  were  soon  sub- 
jected to  somewhat  similar  laws. 


the  tribal  governments,  the  authority  of 
Federal  administrators  over  Indians  was 
greatly  expanded.  This  growth  Is  evidenced 
by  the  multlfAication  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  Indian  affairs.  By  1949, 
Indian  statutes  exceeded  4,(XX),  and  by  1957 
climbed  toward  6,000  in  number.  Regu- 
lations and  manual  or  letter  instructions 
grew  proportionately.  Another  effect  of  the 
law  was  graphically  described  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  his  Presidential  message  to 
Congress  of  December  3,  1901.  He  charac- 
terized the  law  as  "a  mighty  pulverizing 
engine  to  break  up  the  tribal  mass"  where- 
by "some  60.000  Indians  have  already  be- 
come citizens  of   the   United  States."  — 

crrizENSHiP 

While  prior  to  the  Citizenship  Act  of 
1924.'"  the  Dawes  Act  was  the  most  impor- 
tant method  of  acquiring  citizenship,  there 
are  several  other  general  or  special  statutes 
and  treaties  which  naturalized  Indians.  In- 
dian women  marrying  citizens  became  citi- 
zens by  an  1888  law,'*  and  a  few  Indian  vet- 
erans in  World  War  I  were  granted  citizen- 
ship under  a  1919  law."  Some  125,000  na- 
tive-born Indians  who  had  not  t>ecome  citi- 
zens previously  were  made  citizens  in  1924. 
Although  the  contrary  view  was  once  held, 
it  is  now  well  settled  that  citizenship  does 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Government 
over  the  Indians  .=» 

As  a  consequence  of  attaining  national 
citizenship,  the  Indians  automatically  be- 
come citizens  of  the  State  where  they  reside. 
Yet,  a  1938  survey  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  disclosed  that  seven  States  refused 
to  let  Indians  vote.  By  1947,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
attorneys  general  of  several  States,  and  the 
Indians  themselves,  all  the  States  virith  large 
Indian  populations  conceded  the  right  of 
Indians  to  suffrage  on  the  same  basis  as  non- 
Indians,  except  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  In  1948,  as  a  result  of  Judicial 
decisions,  these  States  withdrew  their  pro- 
hibition on  Indian  voting."  In  1950,  the 
Indians  of  Maine  were  denied  the  franchise, 
but  this  problem  was  corrected  by  legisla- 
tion. In  the  Presidential  election  of  1956, 
the  Indians  of  Utah  living  on  reservations 
were  denied  the  franchise  by  a  ruling  of  the 
State  attorney  general.  The  problem  as  of 
this  writing  is  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

tXRAL  or  SISCItlMmATOIT  LAWS 

The  enactment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  1946  ended  one  discrimina- 
tion against  Indian  groups,  which  originated 
almost  a  century  earlier  when  the  act  per- 
mitting the  Government  to  be  sued  on  cer- 
tain claims  did  not  permit  suits  by  Indian 
tribes.**  Unfair  dealings  In  lands  is  the  main 
soxirce  of  such  claims.  Generally,  Judicial 
decisions  have  continued  to  strengthen  early 
recognition  of  Indian  landtltle  by  virtue  of 
aboriginal  occupancy.** 


"  CoNcasssiONAL  Record,  vol.  35,  pt.  1, 
p.  90  (57th  Congress,  1st  sees..  1901). 

"Act  of  June  2,  ld''24,  43  Stat.  253. 

»  Sec.  2,  act  of  Aug.  9,  1888,  25  Stat.  392. 

»Act  of  Nov.  6.  1919.  41  Stat.  350. 

">  United  States  v.  Nice.  241  U.S.  591.  598 
(1916)  Which  ovemiled  Matter  of  Heff,  197 
U.S.  488  (1905). 

"  Harrison  v.  Laveen,  67  Ariz.  337,  196  P.  2d 
456  (1948):  Trujillo  v.  Garley,  D.  Ct.  New 
Mexico  ( rt48) ,  unreported.  The  Department 
of  Justice  filed  briefs  as  amicus  curiae  in 
these  suits.  U.S.  attorneys  are  required  to 
render  certain  legal  services  to  Indians  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  27  Stat.  612,  631,  25 
U.S.C.  175. 

»*  For  further  discussion  see  "Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act"  in  this  issue  of  "The  An- 
nals" by  Nancy  Oestrelch  Lurle. 

"Felix  S.  Cohen.  "Original  Indian  Title." 
Miiuiesota  Law  Review,  vol.  32  i, December 
1947) ,  p.  28. 
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It  li  now  well  esUblUhed  that  Individual 
Indians  may  sue  and  be  sued,  make  con- 
tracts, and  enjoy  all  the  cItU  Ulaertles  guar- 
anteed to  their  fellow  citizens.  There  Is  one 
exception  to  this  general  principle;  namely, 
lor  the  protection  of  this  dependent  people. 
Congress  can  and  has  Imposed  limitations 
on  their  disposal  of  trust  or  restricted  prop- 
erty. Administrative  or  congressional  ap- 
proval Is  required  for  the  alienation  of  such 
property  or  the  exF>enditxire  of  certain  trust 
funds.  Moreover,  until  fairly  recently,  many 
discriminatory  Federal  laws  hampered  free- 
dom of  speech  and  sanctioned  various 
measures  of  military  and  civil  control  with- 
in the  reservation  boundaries.  Most  of 
these  laws  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  May 
21.  1934.^  The  most  Important  and  one  of 
of  the  oldest  such  laws  was  the  Indian  liquor 
law.  the  first  prohibition  law  of  our  Nation. 
Many  terms  popular  In  the  prohibition  era. 
such  as  "bootlegger"  and  "whlslcy  runner," 
originated  in  the  illegal  trade  with  Indians. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  acting  In  re- 
sponse to  a  verbal  plea  by  the  Indian  chief. 
Little  Turtle,  recommended  this  law  to  Con- 
gress in  1803.  which  forthwith  authorized 
the  President  to  regulate  the  selling  and  d  s- 
tributlon  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the 
Indian  tribes."  Frequent  amendments  to 
this  act  broadened  Its  scope  and  made  its 
enforcement  easier.  The  most  important 
of  these  measures  was  the  act  of  July  23, 
1882.  as  amended  in  1938.  which  prohibited 
the  sale  or  gift  of  Intoxicants  to  Indians 
and  their  Introduction  Into  Indian  country .>• 
In  1918,  the  poscesslon  of  Intoxicants  in  the 
Indian  country  was  made  a  separate  offense," 
but  a  1948  law  allowed  the  Introduction  in 
Indian  country  of  Intoxicants  for  mechani- 
cal, sclentlflc,  and  medicinal  purposes.^* 

The  Supreme  Court  several  times  upheld 
the  validity  of  the  Indian  liquor  law  as  a 
measure  to  protect  the  Indians  under  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with 
Indian  tribes.*  In  1953.  however.  Indians 
were  placed  in  the  same  status  as  non-In- 
dians with  respect  to  intoxicants  when  off  the 
reservation,  except  In  States  which  had  an 
Indian  liquor  law.  and  the  Indians  we**  < 
granted  the  right  of  local  option  with  respect 
to  their  reservations.** 

STATE   LAWS 

Generally,  an  Indian  while  off  the  reserva- 
tion is  subject  to  State  laws  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  non-Indians.  The  United  States, 
however,  has  plenary  or  Cull,  though  not  ab- 
solute, authority  over  Indian  affairs  and  has 
passed  special  laws,  such  as  the  Indian  liquor 
law.  applicable  to  Indians  while  off  the 
reservatloM.  Furthermore.  State  laws  are 
not  enforceable  within  the  territory  of  an 
Indian  tribe  in  matters  affecting  Indians  un- 


*  48  Stat.  787.  An  old  law  prohibiting  the 
selling  of  firearms  to  Indians  was  repealed  by 
the  act  of  Au^.  15,  1953  (67  Stat.  590) .  In  al- 
most all  respects  and  places  discriminatory 
practices  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  have  ended.  One  ex- 
ception is  the  crippled  children's  program 
In  Arizona. 

"Act  of  Mar.  3,  1802  (sec.  21,  2  Stat. 
139).    Cohen,  op.  cit.  (note  5  supra),  p.  352. 

**  27  Stat.  260.  as  amended  by  act  of  June 
15,   1938   (52  Stat.  696). 

«Act  of  May  25,  1918   (40  Stat.  661,  563). 

"Act  of  June  25.  1948  (sec.  1154.  62  Stat. 
683,  758) . 

=»  United  States  v.  Sandoval.  231  U.  S.  28 
(1913) )  and  cases  cited  therein. 

»Act  of  Aug.  15,  1953,  67  Stot.  586.  By 
June  30,  1956,  30  tribes  had  adopted  reso- 
lutions for  the  purpose  of  legalizing  In- 
toxicants on  the  reservation.  "Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,''  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1956 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Omce)  p.  215. 


less  and  until  the  nderal  Goremment  con- 
sents thereto  or  unless  the  State  law  aids  in 
effectuating  Federal  law  and  policy. 

Since  1887,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease In  the  areas  to  which  the  Congress  has 
granted  its  consent  to  the  application  of 
State  laws  to  Indians.  The  first  field  In 
which  State  laws  have  been  applied  generally 
to  Indians  is  Inheritance.  The  General 
Allotment  Act  provided  that  after  patents  are 
issued  to  lands  allotted  to  Indians,  the  lands 
shall  be  inherited  by  the  heirs  of  a  deceased 
Indian  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
territory  where  the  land  is  located.  State 
law  was  applied  to  such  Inheritance  until 
1910  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
granted  full  power  to  determine  heirs  and 
partition  allotments,  to  administer  the  es- 
tates of  the  allottees,  and  to  sell  heirship 
lands.  In  1913.  the  law  was  amended'  to 
permit  an  Indian  to  dispose  of  trust  property, 
real  and  personal,  by  will  or  contract,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Hence,  a  will.  If  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
need  not  conform  to  State  law. 

By  congressional  statutes  the  States  of 
New  York,  Kansas,  and  Iowa  have  acquired 
Jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  by  In- 
dians against  Indians  on  Indian  reservations. 
North  Dakota  acquired  the  sattie  power  over 
one  reservation.  In  1953.  a  la^  granted  simi- 
lar Jiurisdictlon  to  California.  Nebraska,  Ore- 
gon (except  the  Warm  Spring  Reservation), 
Minnesota  (except  the  Red  Lake  Reserva- 
tion), and  Wisconsin  (except  the  Menominee 
Reservation)  and  authorized  the  various 
other  States  to  assume  criminal  and  civil 
Jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  transactions  in- 
volving Indians  on  Indian  land  whenever 
such  States  wished." 

The  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  ten  major 
crimes  committed  by  Indians  against  Indians 
on  Indian  reservations,  further  complicates 
the  adminisuatlon  of  criminal  law.  The 
punishment  of  seven  major  crimes  was  as- 
sumed by  tlie  Federal  Government  2  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Ex  Parte 
Crow  Dog  that  in  the  absence  of  Federal  leg- 
islation granting  Jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
coxirts.  they  could  not  uy  and  punish  an 
Indian  for  the  murder  of  another  Indian  on 
on  Indian  reservation.  The  tribal  govern- 
ments alone  had  this  authority."  Three 
other  crimes  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
original  seven  crimes." 

State  laws  are  very  Important  for  Indians 
in  the  criminal  field.  In  1898,  the  Federal 
Assimilative  Crimes  Act  made  offenses  by 
non-Indians  against  Indians  or  their  prop- 
erty, or  vice  versa,  punishable  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  accordance  with  State  laws 
then  in  effect.  Two  of  the  major  crimes, 
rape  and  burglary,  committed  by  an  Indian 
against  another  Indian  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation are  defined  and  punished  in  accord- 
ance with  State  laws.  Eight  other  major 
crimes  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  pen- 
alties as  Lf  the  offense  were  committed  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

FEDKRAL-STATX     COOPERATION 

The  Federal  Government  has  authorized 
the  enforcement  of  the  following  State  laws 
on  Indian  reservations:  (1)  sanitary  and 
quarantine  laws,  under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  **  and  (^) 
compulsory  school  laws,  with  tribal  con- 
sent.'^  Federal  laws  have  applied  also  a 
wide  variety  of  State  laws  to  particular  tribes 
and  areas.  For  example,  Oklahoma  has  been 
authorized  to  tax  oil  and  gas  production  from 


Indian  lands  and  mineral  production  from 
the  Five  CivillBed  Tribal  lands." 

The  mo6t  important  law  which  provides 
for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  Indian 
affairs  ts  the  so-called  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  of  April  16.  1984."  This  law  authoriaea 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  States,  Territories  and  private 
Institutions  •■•  •  •  for  the  education,  med- 
ical attention,  atn^cultural  assistance,  and 
social  welfare.  Including  relief  of  distress  of 
Indians  in  each  State  or  Territory,  through 
the  qualified  agencies  of  each  State  or  Ter- 
ritory." With  the  increase  of  attendance  of 
Indians  at  public  schools,  the  Federal  grants 
have  increased  considerably.  State  contracts 
for  extension  and  social  welfare  services  arc 
also  becoming  more  important.  The  Indian 
Bureau  is  In  the  procecs  of  transferring  its 
extension  work  to  the  SUtes  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  which 
wore  transferred,  effective  July  1,  1955,  the 
Federal  Government's  Indian  health  serv- 
ices including  authority  pr#»lously  exercised 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior."  baa 
made  several  contracts  with  States  and  uni- 
versities for  medical  attention.  Includinc 
health  education.  A  1952  law.  which  au- 
thorises the  transfer,  with  tribal  consent, 
of  Federal  hoepiUi  patienU  to  SUte  and 
local  Indian  hospitals.  Ulustrates  the  In- 
creasing Importance  of  Federal  and  State 
cooperation  In  the  rendering  at  Indian 
health  services."  ContracU  with  universities 
for  various  research  projects  have  been  mad* 
by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Edticatlon, 
and  Welfare  and  of  Interior. 

The  most  significant  research  project  on 
Indian  affairs  was  made  by  a  private  or- 
ganisation. In  1026,  the  Department  of  th« 
Interior  Invited  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment Research  to  make  a  survey  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions  of  the  In- 
dians. The  report  of  this  study,  which  waa 
published  in  1928,«»  helped  to  inaugxirate  a 
new  era  In  Indian  administration.  On  De- 
cember 4.  1929.  President  Herberr  Hoover 
took  steps  to  implement  the  report  by  stat- 
ing in  his  first  message  to  Congress  that  the 
Government  had  an  obligation  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  Indians,  to  provide 
adequately  for  their  health  and  education, 
and  to  advance  their  opportunity  fot 
profitable  employment.  There  soon  followed 
a  substantial  increase  in  approprUtlons  for 
the  Indian  Bureau. 

INDIAN   aXOBGANIZATION   ACT 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration  there  was  enacted 
the  Indian  Roorganizatlon  Act."  the  most 
comprehensive  law  relating  to  Indians  since 
the  General  Allotment  Act.  The  IRA.  as  It 
is  sometimes  called,  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  new  Indian  policy  and  has  been  hailed  as 
a  landmark  in  social  science  "because  it 
brought  to  Indian  Affairs  and  to  the  U.3. 
Government  for  the  first  time,  an  explicit 
use  of  social  science  principles."  •■ 


•>  Act  of  Aug.  15.  1953,  67  Stat.  588. 

«  109  US.  556  (1883). 

"Act  of  Mar.  3,  1885.  23  Stat.  362.  885; 
amended  by  act  of  Mar.  4,  1909.  sec.  328. 
35  Stat.  1088.  1151;  act  of  June  28,  1932. 
47  Stat.  836.  337. 

*«Act  of  Feb.  15.  1029,  45  Stat.  1185. 

"  Act  of  Aug.  9,  1946,  60  SUt.  962. 


■Sse  Cohen,  op.  cit.  (note  S  supra),  pp. 
118-119. 

"48  Sat.  506. 

"  Act  of  August  5,  1954.  68  Stat.  674. 

•  Act  of  April  3,  1952.  66  SUt.  935. 

"Lewis  Meriam  Associates.  "Problem  of 
Indian  Administration"  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1928). 

«'  Act  of  June  18.  1934,  48  Stat.  084.  which 
with  minor  modifications  was  extended  to 
Alaska  by  the  act  of  May  1.  1036.  49  Stat. 
1253.  and  Oklahoma  by  the  act  of  June  26, 
1036.  49  Stat.  1967. 

"Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Robert  Hacken- 
berg.  "Social  Science  Principles  and  the  In- 
dian Reorganization  Act.  Incfian  Affairs  and 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act:  The  20-Year 
Record. "  edited  by  William  H.  Kelly  (Tucson: 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1954),  p.  35. 
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The  IRA  became  operatlT*  throu^  the 
majority  vote  by  membrra  at  a  tribe  at  a 
formal  election."  It  ended  the  allotting  of 
tribal  lands  and  the  process  of  terminating 
trust  periods  or  periods  of  restricted  alien- 
ability, after  a  fixed  period  of  years.  It  also 
placed  severe  limitations  on  the  operation 
of  allotment  in  other  respects."  It  recog- 
nized the  inadequacy  of  the  Indian  land 
base,  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $2 
million  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
tribes,  and  generally  limited  the  disposition 
of  restricted  land  to  Indian  tribes  and  their 
members.  It  also  empowered  tribes  incor- 
porated under  the  act  to  make  consolida- 
tions of  fractionated  lands,  with  the  owner's 
consent,  and  provided  for  the  purchase  and 
restoration  of  land  to  Indians. 

During  the  ensuini;  10  years  Indian  land 
was  increased  from  alx>ut  52  million  acres  to 
more  than  56  million  acres  by  governmental 
and  tribal  land  purchases  and  by  the  restor- 
ation of  land  to  Indians  under  the  act  and 
by  supplementary  leKlslation. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  IRA  Is 
that  it  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  promu'gite  conservation  regula- 
tions to  prevent  the  erosion,  deforestation, 
and  overgrazing  of  Indian  lands. 

Since  1948.  however,  there  has  been  a 
resumption  of  the  prior  downward  trend, 
accelerated  by  the  iRSuance  of  patents  in 
fee  under  the  act  of  May  4,  1948,"  which 
authorized  the  Secre-.ary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  individual  Indian  lands,  and  by  special 
enabling  acts. 

The  act  of  August  0,  1055  (60  Stat.  530) 
greatly  increased  the  term  for  which  Indian- 
owned  land  may  be  letsed. 

The  IRA  sought  to  reinvigorate  and  sta- 
bilize the  powers  and  organization  of  Indian 
tribes.  It  gave  the  official  governments 
standing  by  providing  for  the  approval  of 
constitutions  and  also  of  charters.  If  desired 
for  business  purposes.  It  vested  also  in 
tribes  which  adopted  such  constitutions  the 
following  new  powers:  approval  or  veto  over 
the  disposition  of  all  tribal  assets;  the  right 
to  spend  certain  fundi.;  to  negotiate  with  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments;  to  em- 
ploy legal  counsel,  only  the  choice  of  counsel 
and  the  fixing  of  fees  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
to  see  appropriation  estimates  for  the  tribe's 
benefit  prior  to  their  submission  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  Congress.  Some  of  these 
powers  were  subject  to  various  degrees  of 
supervision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  constitutions  add  to.  but  do  not  de- 
tract from,  the  powers  of  an  Indian  tribe. 
The  laws,  customs,  and  decisions  of  tribal 
government  control  large  areas  of  civil  and 
criminal  law,  including  questions  of  tribal 
membership,  property,  taxation,  the  conser- 
vation, development  and  use  at  tribal  re- 
sources, social  welfare,  domestic  relations, 
health,  housing,  inheritance,  and  the  form 
of  tribal  government.  The  courts  have  fairly 
consistently  upheld  the  Indians'  right  to 
home  rule.  One  of  the  most  recent  decisions 
In  this  field  sustained  the  right  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  to  pass  an  ordinance  taxing  a 
non-Indian  lessee  of  a  grazing  allotment  and 
a   criminal   ordinance   covering   offenses   by 


"  One  hundred  and  eighty-one  tribes  ac- 
cepted the  act,  77  rejected  it,  and  14  came 
under  it  because  of  failure  to  vote.  Alaskan 
and  Oklahoma  groups  were  covered  into  the 
act  without  a  vote.  f 

**  Cohen,  op.  cit.  (note  5  supra),  p.  217. 

«62  Stat.  236.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  1057  estimated  ~  that  63,- 
100.000  acres  of  land  was  held  In  trust  for 
Indians  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  esti- 
mates that  some  1.600,000  acres  of  Indian 
land  have  passed  from  Indian  control  in  tha 
last  4  years.  . 
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Indians  against  Indians  and  enf<Mroed  by  the 
tribal  court." 

Proffram 

The  IRA  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  revolving  credit  fund  which  has  enabled 
thousands  of  Indians  to  become  rehabili- 
tated by  providing  the  means  for  them  to 
apply  modern  technology  in  the  use  and 
development  of  their  land  and  other  re- 
sources. For  the  purpose  of  borrowing  and 
lending  money,  many  tribes  adopted  Fed- 
eral corporate  business  charters  under  the 
act  which  enabled  them  to  make  contracts, 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  relend  to  indi- 
vidual memtjers.**  Loans  were  also  made 
to  Indian  credit  associations  and  to  indi- 
vidual Indians.  While  most  loans  have  been 
made  for  agricultiural,  livestock,  or  fishing 
purposes,  a  variety  of  projects  have  been 
financed,  including  stores,  salmon  canneries, 
motels,  and  arts-  and  crafts-producing  and 
selling  organizations.  In  recent  years,  the 
number  and  amount  of  loans  have  decreased 
due  in  part  to  an  Increased  availability  of 
private  credit. 

The  act  of  March  29.  1956  (70  Stat.  62) 
authorized  the  execution  of  mortgases  and 
deeds  of  trust  on  individually  owned  trust 
or  restricted  land  in  order  to  stimulate  an 
increase  in  such  credit. 

The  IRA  also  authorized  annual  appro- 
priations not  exceeding  (250,000  for  educa- 
tional loans  and  directed  the  creation  of  an 
Indian  civil  service  under  which  qualified 
Indians  shall  have  the  preference  to  appoint- 
ment of  vacancies  in  any  position  in  the 
Indian  Office. 

The  IRA  encouraged  cultural  diversity, 
a  part  of  the  essence  of  democracy,  in  lieu 
of  a  pattern  of  Indian  administration  em- 
phasizing undeviatlng  conformity,  the  es- 
sence of  the  plillosopby  of  conununlsm. 
Each  Indian  group  was  able  to  administer 
its  own  assets,  by  leasing  and  conserving  its 
land  and  spending  some  of  its  moneys,  and 
to  pass  laws  for  local  public  services.  As 
leases  for  oil,  gas,  uranium,  and  for  other 
purposes  have  vastly  increased  the  income 
of  some  tribes,  several  tribal  councils  have 
established  revolving  credit  funds  with  their 
own  moneys  and  set  up  trust  funds  to  pro- 
vide college  scholarships  for  their  younger 
members.  The  total  amount  of  tribal  funds 
used  for  credit  purposes  now  exceed  the 
amount  of  Federcd  funds  so  used. 

Some  of  these  functions  have  been  per- 
formed In  cooperation  with  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  The  Indian  civil  and 
criminal  laws  have  been  Influenced  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws;  -  and  their  courts  have 
granted  bail,  parole,  probation,  and  sus- 
pended sentences  and  applied  other  features 
of  modern  laws.  The  Indians  have  gained 
experience  in  a  transitional  legal  system  be- 
tween their  unwritten  laws  and  customs  and 
the  white  man's  more  formalized  system  of 
Justice.  They  have  learned  also  of  legislative 
and  administrative  procedures;  written  con- 
stitutions and  laws;  majority  nile;  budgets; 
accounting;  public  relations;  and  lobbying  In 
the  Congress.  Indian  Bureau,  and  Interior 
Department.  They  discovered,  too,  that  de- 
spite differences  in  customs,  histories,  and 
organizations,  many  of  the  problems  of  one 
tribe  are  similar  to  those  of  other  tribes,  and 
that  national.  State,  and  local  organizations 
are  as  necessary  for  Indians  as  f cv  non-Indi- 
ans. They  gained  some  experience,  also,  in 
business  organizations  and  methods  by  form- 
ing and  dealing  with  corporations,  coopera- 
tives, and  credit  operations.  They  have  Iseen 
provided  with  stepping-stones  toward  more 
economic  and  governmental  responsibilities 


through  their  own  or  other  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  IRA  demonstrated  anew  that  local 
groups'  activities  help  fulfill  the  Individual's 
need  for  creativity  and  a  feeling  of  worth, 
and  that  democratic  methods  offer  the 
soundest  way  to  bring  people  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  of  our  Nation  of 
many  diverse  cultures  and  peoples.  Some 
of  the  soundest  ingredients  of  the  IRA  pro- 
gram have  become  a  part  of  otir  foreign -aid 
program  for  underdeveloped  areas.  From 
Iran  and  Israel  to  India,  Latin  America,  and 
the  Philippines,  former  officials  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  are  helping  the  people  to  achieve 
scientific  and  locally  controlled  programs. 
Exported  technicians  are  thus  working  In 
some  countries  through  IRA  methods — not 
from  the  top  down  by  bureaucratic  coercion 
or  paternalistic  charity — but  by  a  partner- 
ship with  people,  thus  giving  natives  a  sense 
of  purpose,  conununlty  cooperation,  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

A  related  law  should  be  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing—the act  of  August  27.  1035,"  which  es- 
tablished an  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board 
composed  of  five  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Board's 
main  function  is  to  promote  the  economic 
welfare  of  Indians  through  developing  arts 
and  crafts. 

TEKICNATION 

It  Is  well  established  that  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  determine  when  the  Federal 
Government  shall  terminate  its  special  rela- 
tionship with  an  Indian  group "  and  when 
to  extinguish  Indian  title  to  lands."  A  de- 
mand for  expediting  the  termination  process, 
which  has  often  been  linked  with  a  demand 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  was  especially  strong  In  some  pe- 
riods of  history  such  as  the  last  decade  of 
the  19th  centiiry  and  the  years  1917-18  and 
1922-24.  Sometimes  the  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  services  to  Indians  have  been  lim- 
ited. For  example,  the  Appropriation  Act 
of  May  25.  1918,  and  subsequent  laws  in 
general  restricted  attendance  at  Federal 
schools  to  Indians  of  one-fourth  or  more 
Indian  blood." 

The  most  recent  expressions  of  this  policy 
was  the  passage  in  ^953  of  Hotise  Concurrent 
Resolution  108,"  which  declared  that  Fed- 
eral supervision  should  be  ended  as  sjieedlly 
as  possible  for  the  Indians  of  five  named 
States  and  seven  specified  tribes  located  else- 
where. Subsequently,  termination  laws  were 
enacted  for  two  of  these  tribes,  the  Menoml- 
nees  of  Wisconsin "  and  the  Klamaths  of 
Oregon,**  the  mixed-blood  members  of  the 
Ute  Tribe  of  Utah,"  and  a  few  other  groups. 

Contrariwise,  Congress  provided  additional 
help  for  some  Indian  tribes.  By  the  Navaho- 
Hppi  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1950,"  the  appro- 
priation of  $88,570,000  was  authorized  for  a 
program  tolmprove  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  these  Indians.  In- 
cluding relocation  and  resettlement,  an 
activity  which  was  subsequently  extended 
to  all  Indians.  While  intensified  or  new 
functions  may  be  assumed  for  tribes  previ- 
ously recognized,  it  is  tinllkely  that  new 
tribes  will  be  recognized  for  the  ptirposes  of 


"  Iron  Crow  v.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  of  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  231  F.  2d  80.  8th  Circuit 
(1956). 

"  The  benefits  of  the  revolving  credit  ftmd 
have  been  extended  to  groups  which  did  not 
adopt  the  IRA. 


"40  Stat.  891;  25  UJS.C,  1952  ed..  sec.  305  ff. 

"  Tiger  v.  Western  Investment  Co.  (221  UJ8. 
386  (1911)). 

"  United  States  v.  Sante  Fe  Pacific  E.  Co, 
(314  U.S.  339.  347  ( 1041 )  ) . 

«  40  Stat.  561.664. 

"  83d  Cong..  Ist  sess. 

"  Act  of  June  17,  1954,  68  Stat.  250;  act  of 
July  14. 1056.  70  Stat.  644;  act  of  Jtily  14. 1056. 
70  Stat.  540. 

•*  Act  of  Aug.  13, 1054. 68  Stat.  718. 

■Act  Off  Aug.  27,  1954,  88  Stat.  868. 

■Act  of  Apr.  10,  1950,  64  Stat.  44.  Several 
rebabUltatlcHi  bills  for  other  groups  failed  to 
pass. 
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the  Federal  OoTenunent  rendering  services 
to  them." 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  since  Indian 
groups  differ  widely  In  the  degrees  of  their 
accultiiratlon  and  educational  health  and 
economic  conditions.  It  would  be  folly  for 
the  GoTernment  to  attempt  to  fit  them  Into 
an  Identical  pattern  by  a  general  law  ap- 
plicable to  all  Indian  groups. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  PETROLEUM  AND  COAL 
RESERVES — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  OMAHONEY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  1157)  to  encourage 
the  development  of  petroleum  and  coal 
reserves  within  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


TAXATION  OP  INCOME  OP  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES— AMEND- 
BCENTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4245)  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  the  income  of  life  insurance 
companies,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROVISIONS  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ftsk  imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  Senate  bill  937.  which  I 
introduced  on  February  4,  1959.  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Chavez.  Lan- 
cer. Magnuson,  and  Pastore. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  eliminate  certain  inequities  and 
restrictions,  and  permit  a  more  effective 
distribution  of  Federal  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
BECAUSE  OF  AGE— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  was 
Inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1172)  to  prohibit 
unreasonable  discrimination  because  of 
age  in  the  hiring  and  employment  of  per- 
sons by  Government  contractors  which  I 
introduced  on  February  26.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington — who  joined  with 
us  in  supporting  similar  legislation  in  the 

"Compare  the  limited  recognition  of  the 
Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  by  the 
act  of  June  7.  1956.  70  Stat.  254,  with  prior 
recognition  for  the  Catawba  Indians  of  South 
Carolina  by  appropriations  for  Federal  serv- 
ices during  a  period  exceeding  the  last  decade. 


last  Congress — be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1172. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TE»rt- 
PORE  TO  SIGN  BILLS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
l}ehalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  uani- 
mous  consent  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  bills  during  the  recess 
or  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  £0  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

Address  delivered  by  him  at  Democratic 
victory  dinner,  Washington,  D.C..  February 
28, 1959. 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  EixxNon 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Waterways  Association  In  New  York 
City  on  February  27,  1959. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  Ohio  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Lumber  Dealers,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  February  26.  1959. 

Editorial  entitled  "Benson  on  Farm  Sur- 
pluses." published  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  February   15,  1959. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Address  on  the  subject  "The  Fight  With 
Inflation."  delivered  by  Senator  Bennett  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  1959. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  Vander- 
bllt  University  Law  School,  Nashville.  Tenn., 
February  25,  1959. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILLS  442  AND  1005,  BY  ANTI- 
TRUST AND  MONOPOLY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  March  5.  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
424  of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
hold  hearings  on  Senate  bills  442  and 
1005. 

These  bills  would  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  requiring  prior  notification  of 
corporate  mergers  and  acquisition.  The 
subcommittee  will  hear  from  those  wit- 
nesses who  have  requested  to  be  heard 
on  certain  aspects  of  this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY— RESOLUTION 
OP  THE  VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN 
WARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  an  old 
friend  and  fellow  Montanao,  the  na- 


tional commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  John  W.  Mahan,  of  Hel- 
ena,  Mont.  In  his  letter,  which  Is  ad- 
dressed to  every  Senator.  Mr.  Mahan  sets 
forth  his  views  on  the  need  to  maintain 
the  defenses  of  our  country.  For  exam- 
ple, he  states  that,  according  to  present 
plans,  our  forces  are  going  to  be  cut. 
insofar  as  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Army  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  Marine  Corps,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  has  been  di- 
rected to  reduce  its  strength  to  175.000 
men  by  the  end  of  June  1959,  even 
though  last  year  the  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  to  maintain  the  Marine 
Corps  at  a  strength  of  200.000  men.  In 
addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Army  has 
been  given  directions  to  reduce  its 
strength,  by  the  30th  of  June  1959.  to 
870.000.  rather  than  the  900,000  which 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  when  ad- 
ditional funds  were  appropriated  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
matter  will  be  given  the  most  serious 
reconsideration  by  the  administration, 
not  only  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  faced  us  in  the  past,  but  also  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  well  may 
face  us  in  the  future. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement, 
a  table  from  the  February  16  issue  of 
Newsweek,  and  an  article  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
John  W.  Mahan,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables, 
article,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  statement : 

Statkmbnt  bt  SsNAToa  Mansfisld 

The  Marine  Corpe,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, has  been  directed  to  reduce  Its 
strength  to  175.000  by  the  end  of  June  19S0. 

This  Is  a  drastic  cut  below  the  ctirrent  ac- 
tual strength  of  190.000  and  an  even  mar* 
sizable  cut  below  the  300.000  strength  for 
which  Congress  appropriated  and  directed 
the  Marine  Corps  to  maintain  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

This  reduction  In  the  Marine  Corps  has  se- 
rious Implications,  to  which  I  wUl  aUudc 
later,  that  go  far  beyond  military  matters. 
But  first,  there  U  the  matter  of  our  national 
requirement  for  a  fully  manned,  adequate, 
combat-ready.  versatUe  striking  force  of  ma- 
rines. Recent  events  underline  with  irrefu- 
table logic  this  requirement. 

The  crises  which  have  followed  one  upon 
the  other — Suez.  Lebanon,  and  the  Formosa 
Straits — have  demonstrated  not  only  the 
need  tor  our  Marine  national  force  In  readi- 
ness but  also  the  jiM^clse  and  effective  man- 
ner In  which  the  Marines  fulfill  that  require- 
ment. Lebanon  and  Formosa  are  by  no 
means  the  last  of  our  International  difficul- 
ties. We  are  confronted  with  an  Interna- 
tional situation  that  exists  now  and  wlU  con- 
tinue to  exist  well  Into  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture; a  situation  characterized  by  many  po- 
tential Communist -sparked  crises. 

So,  with  the  need  for  marines  great  or 
greater  than  ever  before,  our  Marine  Corps  Is 
being  deliberately,  arbitrarily,  precipitately 
reduced.  This  Pentagon  assault  on  the  Ma- 
rine Corpe  merlte  closest  congressional  and 
public  scrutiny.  It  Is  no  secret  In  official 
governmental  circles  that  there  has  long  been 
an  effort  within  the  Pentagon  to  reduce  the 
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Ifarlnes  to  merely  a  cereqionlal  status.  This 
currently  directed  ctrt  is  ^t  another  step  tn 
that  direction. 

"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  l.t."  With  Santayanal 
warning  In  mind,  let's  examine  the  recent 
history  of  Marine  Cox\m  strength. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n,  dur- 
ing the  congressional  hearings  Incident  to 
the  passage  of  the  Nstlonal  Security  Act  ot 
1947.  It  was  apparent  that  determined  efforts 
were  being  made  to  reduce  the  Marine  Corps 
to  a  ceremonial  organization.  To  assure  Ita 
continued  existence  aK  a  hard-hitting  force 
In  readiness.  Congress  spelled  out.  In  detail, 
the  roles  and  missions  of  the  corps. 

This  action  by  the  legislative  branch  was 
taken  against  concerted  and  vigorous  op- 
posltlon  from  certain  factions  In  the  Penta- 
gon. 

In  spltc  of' these  elaborate  precautions  to 
assure  that  the  Marine  Corpe  would  continue 
to  exist  to  fill  an  obvious  and  vital  require- 
ment In  our  Nation's  defense  structure,  the 
strength  of  the  corps  was  reduced  battalion 
by  battalion  until  on  the  eve  of  the  Korean 
war  It  had  fallen  to  six  infantry  battalions. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  although  Congress 
had  appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  support 
a  measurably  larger  force  in  1950-51,  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  ref iised  to  permit 
the  existence  of  more  than  six  battalions. 

The  lightning  suddenness  of  the  Korean 
conflict  revealed  in  stark  detail  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  those  policies.  The  Pentagon  had 
reduced  our  ready  force  to  the  point  that 
invited  a  national  dtsarter. 

Working  against  overwhelming  odds  In 
matters  of  time  and  space,  the  Marine  Corps 
was  able  to  provide  a  brigade  that  turned 
the  swelling  Communist  tide  at  Pusan  and 
saved  the  perimeter.  Then,  at  Inchon,  a 
division  of  marines  speedily  assembled, 
literally  from  opposite  sides  of  the  earth, 
converted  the  battle  for  South  Korea  Into 
a  rout  of  the  Communist  hordes. 

The  vital  importance  of  a  strong  force  In 
readiness  had  been  demonstrated  once  again 
with  nerve  shattering  clarity.  The  lesson 
was  not  lost  on  Congresr. 

While  the  Korean  war  was  still  In  progress. 
Congress  went  to  great  effort  to  assure  that 
the  Nation  would  not  again  find  Itself  so 
nearly  without  such  a  force.  In  1952  legis- 
lation was  enacted  to  prescribe  a  Marine 
Corps  of  not  less  than  three  combat  divi- 
sions and  three  air  wings. 

With  such  a  firm  and  unambiguous  re- 
quirement established  in  the  law.  Congress 
felt  it  had  assured  the  existence  of  a  con- 
stantly ready  combat  force  of  sufficient 
strength  to  serve  as  the  first-  echelon  of  the 
Nation's  limited  war  force. 

However,  in  1955.  the  Pentagon  began  a 
new  roxmd  of  reductions  In  the  Marine  Corps 
over  vlgorotis  congressional  opposition.  In 
the  face  of  Pentagon  plans  to  reduce  the 
Marine  Corps  to  193,000.  Congress  appro- 
priated sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the 
corps  at  215.000  for  fiscal  year  1956.  Over 
$37  million  of  the  funds  thus  appropriated 
were  Impounded  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Marine  Corps  was  main- 
tained at  300.000. 

Fiscal  year  1958  brought  a  new  attack  on 
the  strength  of  the  ccrps.  After  Congress 
had  appropriated  funds  to  maintain  the 
Marines  at  200.000.  the  Pentagon  refused  to 
allocate  funds  for  a  strength  beyond  190.000. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1959  revealed  a 
new  assault  on  Marine  strength  with  a  re- 
duction from  190.000  to  175.000.  Faced  with 
this  eSort  to  reduce  the  corpe  by  13  V^  percent 
below  that  set  by  the  legislative  branch  In 
ita  approinlatlons.  Congress  took  nsw  steps 
to  make  Its  position  clear. 

Tbs  Houss  Appropriations  Commlttes 
found  that  "a  strong  Murine  Corps  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense  establishment. 
The  striking  poww  of  the  operating  foross  oL 


the  Marine  Corps  consist  primarily  of  three 
combat  divisions  and  three  air  wings  with 
supporting  forces  as  provided  by  law.  These 
forces  deployed  In  this  country,  aboard  ship, 
and  In  advance  bases  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
Far  East,  form  a  striking  force  immediately 
available  and  prepared  to  fight  In  a  general 
war.  a  small  war.  or  a  limited  war.  The 
budget  recommended  by  the  President  did 
not  make  adequate  provision  for  these 
soeclfically  authorized  Marine  C<xps  forces." 

In  support  of  this  finding  the  committee 
recommended,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved,  appropriations  to  maintain 
the  Marines  at  a  strength  of  200,000. 

The  Appropriations  Conunlttee  of  the 
Senate  did  not  rest  content  with  a  mere 
affirmation  of  the  findings  of  Ite  brethren  In 
the  House.  It  chose  to  make  abundantly 
clear  that  this  was  not  a  hastily  conceived 
sentimental  salute  to  a  particular  service. 
The  committee  stated.  "This  decision  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  for  a  200,000- 
man  Marine  Corps  was  made  with  full  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  and  military  implica- 
tions. The  committee  desires  that  It  be 
clearly  understood  by  appropriate  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Goverament  that 
It  Is  the  clear-cut  Intent  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  proposed  appropriating  legislation, 
that  the  Marine  Corps  be  maintained  at  the 
strength  of  200.000." 

The  Senate  approved  these  conclusions  and 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  ai^roprlatlng  the  funds  necessary  to 
establish  a  Marine  Corps  of  200,000. 

Although  confronted  by  this  clear  and  un- 
mistakably congressional  mandate,  the 
Pentagon  has  nevertheless  directed  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Marines  to  175,000. 

When  placed  In  the  perspective  afforded  by 
recent  history,  the  current  actions  by  the 
Pentagon  fit  the  old  discredited  and  dis- 
astrous pattern  of  a  step  by  step  gutting  of 
the  Maiines  to  the  status  of  a  ceremonial 
outfit. 

The  lessons  of  history,  recent  and  remote, 
are  Ignored.  The  blind  unreasoning  refusal 
to  look  at  the  world  situation  continues. 
The  probability  of  new  situations  similar  to 
those  we  were  compelled  to  face  In  Korea. 
Indochina.  Stiez.  and  Lebanon  Is  blandly 
rejected- 
Can  we  attribute  the  Pentagon  attitude 
solely  to  a  desire  for  economy?  The  amoim.t 
involved  wUl  not  support  this  conclusion. 
Careful  study  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees established  this  amount  at  $45,200.- 
000;  a  small  exun.  Indeed,  to  maintain  the 
force-ln-readiness  tailored  to  provide  the 
versatility  and  fiexlblllty  we  need  so  des- 
perately today. 

The  complete  rejection  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  most  carefully  formulated 
conclusions  of  the  legislature  on  matters  of 
military  policy,  such  as  Marine  Corps 
stj-ength.  Is  not  supported  by  history  or  by 
the  ciirrent  world  situation.  Nor  Is  it  sound 
governmental  procedure. 

I  have  watched  with  increasing  concern 
and  dismay  the  deterioration  of  the  consti- 
tutionally established  partnership  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
which  Is  so  vital  to  an  effective  military  pol- 
icy. 

At  the  risk  of  belaboring  the  obvious;  I  feel 
compelled  to  state  that  a  partnership  can- 
not endure  and  prosper  when  the  convictions 
of  one  partner  are  ignored,  or  arbitrarily  re- 
jected, by  the  other. 

The  vitality  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers,  the  cornerstone  of  oxir  form  of 
government,  resta  upon  the  self-restraint  at 
each  of  the  three  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  In  the  absence  of  such  self-restraint, 
characterised  by  the  profound  respect  for 
the  lawful  areas  of  responsibility  of  each 
iMtmch  of  otir  Government,  a  balance  of 
power  cannot  exist. 


As  It  has  demonstrated  in  the  past.  Con- 
gress is  not  powerless  to  enforce  Ita  views 
In  matters  of  military  policy.  A  statutory 
floor  has  been  placed  on  the  strength  of  the 
Army  National  Ouard  and  ttie  Army  Reserve 
In  the  D^artment  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  1958. 

The  Pentagon  complains  that  sUch  action 
Is  unduly  restrictive  upon  the  executive 
branch.  I  suggest  to  them  that  by  their  re- 
peated high-handed  rejections  of  the  views 
of  Congress,  of  which  the  Marine  Corps  re- 
duction is  a  prime  example,  they  compel  re- 
sort to  the  rigid  prescriptions  of  statutory 
law. 

Marine  Corpe  strength  Is  the  principal  11- 
Itistratlon.  The  views  of  Congress  on  this 
matter  have  been  repeatedly  expressed  and 
repeatedly  fiouted  or  Ignored  by  the  Penta- 
gon. A  mandatory  floor  on  the  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  set  forth  in  the  law,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  means  for  Congress  to 
Insure  that  Ite  carefully  considered  judg- 
ment will  not  be  thwarted  by  administrative 
action. 
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From  Public  Law  85-724,  85th  Congress 
(an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1959  and  for  other  purposes) : 

Prom  title  m.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Military  Personnel:  "For  pay.  allowances, 
individual  clothing.  Interest  or  dejxislta.  and 
permanent  cliange  of  station  travel,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (except 
those  undergoing  reserve  training) ;  expenses 
Incident  to  movement  of  troop  detachments. 
Including  rental  of  campsites  and  procure- 
ment of  utility  and  other  services;  expenses 
of  apprehenslcm  and  delivery  of  deserters, 
prisoners,  and  soldiers  absent  without  leave, 
including  payment  of  rewards  (not  to  ex- 
ceed $25  in  any  case),  and  costa  of  confine- 
ment of  military  prisoners  in  nozmillltary 
facilities;  donations  of  not  to  exceed  $25  to 
each  prisoner  upon  each  release  from  confine- 
ment In  an  Army  or  contract  pn-lson  (other 
than  a  disciplinary  barracks)  and  to  each 
person  discharged  for  fraudulent  enlistment; 
authorized  issues  of  articles  to  prisoners 
other  than  those  In  disciplinary  barracks, 
subsistence  of  enlisted  personnel,  selective 
service  reglstranta  called  for  induction  and 
applicants  for  enlistment  while  held  under 
observation,  and  prisoners  (except  those  at 
disciplinary  barracks),  or  reimbursement 
therefor  while  such  personnel  are  sick  In 
hospitals;  and  subsistence  of  supernumera- 
ries necessitated  by  emergent  military  cir- 
cumstances; $3,175,961,000,  and  In  addition, 
$375  million,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Army  Stock  Fund:  Provided.  That  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  VS.C. 
59a) ,  shall  not  apply  to  retired  military  per- 
sotmel  on  duty  at  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home: 
Provided  further.  That  the  duties  of  the  li- 
brarian at  the  UB.  Military  Academy  may  be 
performed  by  a  retired  officer  detailed  on 
active  duty." 

BsSEsvs  PxasoionEb 
Tex-  pay.  allowances,  clothlnfr.  subsistence, 
transportation,  travel  and  related  expenses, 
as  authorised  by  law.  for  personnel  of  the 
Army  Reserve  while  on  active  duty  under 
section  366  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
or  undergoing  Reserve  training  or  while  per- 
forming drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for 
members  ot  the  Reserve  Oflkoers'  Training 
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Oorpe;  subslatence  for  members  of  the  Army 
Reserve  for  drUls  of  8  or  more  hours'  dura- 
tion in  any  one  calendar  day;  $222,769,000: 
Provided.  That  the  Army  Reserve  personnel 
paid  from  this  appropriation  shall  be  main- 
tained at  an  end  strength  of  not  less  than 
300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1959." 

ABMT  NATIONAL  GtTASO 

'VoT  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
transportation,  and  travel,  as  authorized  by 
law,    for   personnel    of   the   Army   National 
Guard  while  on  duty  under  section  265  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  while  undergo- 
■    ing   training    or   while    performing  drills   or 
equivalent  duties;  expenses  of  training,  or- 
ganizing, and  administering  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  including  maintenance,  opera- 
tion,  and  alterations  to  structxures  and  fa- 
cilities; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  per- 
sonal services  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
and  services  of  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  employed  as  civilians  without  regard 
to  their  military  rank,  and  the  number  of 
caretakers  authorized  to  be  employed  under 
provisions  of  law  (32  U.S.C.  709)  may  be  such 
as  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  subsistence  for  officers  attending  drills 
of  8  or  more  hovu^'  duration  in  any  1  calen- 
dar day,  travel  expenses  (other  than  mileage) , 
as  authorized  by  law  for  Army  personnel  on 
active  duty,  for  Army  National  Guard  divi- 
sion, regimental,  and  battallan  commanders 
while  inspecting  tmlts  In  compliance   with 
National  Guard  regulations  when  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau; supplying  and  equipping  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  several  States.  Territo- 
ries,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  and  expenses  of  repair,  mod- 
ification, maintenance,  and  issue  of  supplies 
and  equipment  (including  aircraft);   $342.- 
093.000:   Provided,  That  obligations  may  be 
incurred  under  this  appropriation  for  train- 
ing of  units  designated  for  early  deployment 
under  mobilization  plans  and  for  installa- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  facilities 
for   antiaircraft  defense   without   regard   to 
section  107  of  title  32,  United  States  Code: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Army   National 
Guard   shall   be  maintained   at  an   average 
strength  of  not  less  than  400.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959." 

imrrAKT  pehsonnel.  marhmb  corps 
"Por  pay.  allowances,  subsistence.  Interest 
on  deposits,  gratuities,  clothing,  permanent 
change  of  station  travel  (Including  expenses 
of  temporary  duty  between  permanent  duty 
stations),  and  transportation  of  dependents, 
household  effects  (including  storage  there- 
of) .  and  privately  owned  automobiles,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  for  Regular  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty  (except  those  an  active 
duty  while  undergoing  Reserve  training), 
$635,692,000,  and.  In  addition,  $25  million  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Marine  Corps 
■tock  fund." 

Prom  Senate  Report  No.  1937  (Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill)  85th  Congress, 
2d  session,  page  8: 

"The  Senate  committee  has  approved  the 
action  of  the  House  In  adding  funds  to  main- 
tain the  Marine  Corps  strength  at  200,000  In 
reducing  the  appropriation  by  $1,200,000  in 
the  permanent  change-of-station  travel  ac- 
count, and  in  utilizing  $25  milUon  of  revolv- 
ing funds  In  lieu  of  appropriations. 

"The  events  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
past  months  have  established  beyond  ques- 
tion, in  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
committee,  that  the  secvu-lty  of  ovir  Nation 
demands  that  the  Marine  Corps  be  main- 
tained at  a  minim\im  strength  of  200,000. 

"This  decision  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  200,000-man  Marine  Corps  was 
made  with  full  consideration  of  the  fiscal  and 
military  implication*.  The  committee  de- 
sires that  It  be  clearly  understood  by  appro- 
priate agencies  In  the  executive  brahch  of 
r     the   Government   that   it   la  the   clear-cut 
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Intent  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  proposed 
appropriating  legislation,  that  the  Marine 
Corps   be   maintained    at   the   strength   oi 

200,000." 

Proni  page  5,  of  the  same  report: 
"Subsequent  to  the  House  action,  addi- 
tional budget  estimates  were  submitted  in 
Senate  document  103,  requesting  considera- 
tion of  an  additional  $179,561,000  for  in- 
creased pay  costs.  This,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee has  approved.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  the  action  of  the  House  In 
recommending  an  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  Regular  Army  from  870.000  to  900.000. 
and  has  agreed  to  the  Department's  request 
to  restore  to  a  direct  appropriaOon,  $100  mil- 
lion, which  the  House  had  provided  by 
transfer." 

Prom  House  Report  No.  1830  (Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill)  85th  Congress. 
2d  session,  page  49 : 

"A  strong  Marine  Corps  is  essential  to  our 
national  defense  establishment.  The  strik- 
ing power  of  the  operating  forces  of  the 
Marine  Corps  consist  prlmtirlly  of  three  com- 
bat divisions  and  three  air  wings  with  sup- 
porting forces  as  provided  by  law.  These 
forces  deployed  in  this  country,  aboard  ship, 
and  in  advance  bases  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Far  East,  form  a  striking  force  immediately 
available  and  prepared  to  fight  In  a  general 
war.  a  small  war.  or  a  limited  war.  The 
budget  recommended  by  the  President  did 
not  make  adequate  provision  for  these  speci- 
fically authorized  Marine  Corps  forces.  It 
was  based  on  a  reduction  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  end  strength  to  175.000  men.  25.000  be- 
low the  amount  determined  to  be  the  mini- 
mum essential  force  level  of  the  corps.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  has  provided  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Marine  Corps 
which  will  enable  them  to  reach  a  strength 
of  200.000  military  personnel  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1959.  The  additional  funds  re- 
quired for  this  personnel  Increase  total  $45.- 
200.000  and  have  been  allocated  to  various 
appropriations  items  as  follows: 

"Military       personnel.       Marine 

Corps $36,680,000 

"Marine      Corps     Troops     and 

facilities 4.878,000 

"Medical  care.  Navy 1. 175,  000 

"Aircraft  and  facilities.  Navy...       2.800,000 

"The  funds  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee win  enable  the  Marine  Corps  to  maintain 
itself  at  the  minimum  strength  required  and 
win  enable  the  corps  to  fulfill  its  traditional 
role  in  the  national  defense  posture  of  this 
country  as  the  Nation's  force  In  readiness." 

Prom  page  32  of  the  same  report: 

"In  the  light  of  all  the  facts.  Including  the 
corrunittee's  decision  to  exceed  the  budget  by 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Army  Reserve,  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  make  other  improvements  in  the 
readiness  of  our  defense  such  as  additional 
Polaris  submarines  and  acceleration  of  the 
Mlnuteman  and  Hound -dog  missile  pro- 
grams, the  committee  has  decided  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  budget  for  the  870,000-man  Army. 
However,  It  is  the  committee's  desire  that  the 
Army  be  provided  with  the  most  modem 
equipment  and  weapons,  and  along  these 
lines  it  was  testified  that  much  of  the  cur- 
rent available  equipment  does  not  meet  the 
tactical  requirements  of  the  reorganized  pen- 
tomlc  forces." 

Prom  conference  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  (H.  Rept.  2603) 
from  page  5: 

"Amendment  Noe.  6.  8.  and  7:  Military 
personnel:  Appropriate  $3,<75,961.000  instead 
of  $2,946,400,000  as  proposed  \)y  the  House 
and  $3,225,961,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
provide  for  transfer  from  the  Army  Stock 
Pund  of  $376  million  Instead  of  $425  million 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $326  million  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  delete  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  that  the  Regular  Army 


shall  be  maintained  at  not  leas  than  900.000 
strength  during  fiscal  year  1989.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
the  national  defense  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Regular  Army  of  not  less  than 
9O0.000  and  It  Is  the  Intent  that  the  planned 
sUength  for  fiscal  year  1989  be  maintained  at 
that  level  In  accordance  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided." 

Prc«n  page  6  of  the  same  report : 

"Amendment  Noe.  19  and  20.  Military  per- 
sonnel. Marine  Corps:  Appropriate  $038,692.- 
000  as  propoted  by  the  Senate  Instead  ol 
$604,056,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
delete  provision  of  the  Senate  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  shall  be  maintained  at  not  leas 
than  200.000  strength  during  fiscal  year  1989. 
As  with  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  it 
is  the  belief  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  the  national  defense  requires  that  the 
Marine  Corps  be  nmlntalned  at  a  strength  of 
not  less  than  200.000  and  It  U  the  intent  that 
the  planned  strength  for  fiscal  year  1989  be 
maintained  at  that  level  In  accordance  with 
the  funds  provided." 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Feb.   16.  l»a©| 
Adding  Up  Mixjtabt  Pol 


MISSILE 

United  States:   ICBM's.  none:   IRBM's.   10. 
UB.SJI.:  ICBM's.  none;  IRBM's,  500-1,000. 

an    FOWEB 

United  States:  880.000  men,  1.000  B-47 
(medium)  bombers.  500  B-^2  (long-range) 
bombers.  35.500  other  aircraft. 

U.S.S.R.:  700,000  men.  35O-850  medium 
bombers.  100-150  long-range  bombers,  24,009 
other  aircraft. 

•BA     POl 


United  States:  640.000  sailors.  189,000  ma- 
rines, 16  attack  carriers,  no  battleships.  11 
anttsub  and  other  carriers.  14  cruisers.  240 
destroyers,  112  submarines,  800  auxiliaries. 
2,500  patrol  vessels. 

U.S.S.R.:  860.000  sailors,  no  carriers.  3  bat- 
tleships. 27  cruisers.  150  destroyers,  200  at- 
tack submarines,  280  coast-defense  submSf 
rlnes,  260  auxiliaries.  1,000  patrol  vessel*. 

land    rowxa 

United  States:  870.000  men,  14,  Infantry 
divisions,  2  infantry  brigades.  8  Infantry  bat- 
tle groups,  6  armored  regiments. 

U.S.S.R.:  2.5  million  men,  100  Infantry 
divisions,  75  mechanized,  and  tank  divisions. 

Th«  Navt  Btrocrr:   Plxtt  Will  Rkmain  at 

CuaaxNT    Sizx    But    AiacBArr    Invintobt 

Will  Be  Cirr 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

The  Navy's  share  of  the  administration's 
defense  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  wiU 
maintain  a  fleet  of  approximately  the  pres- 
ent size. 

Some  864  shlpe,  the  same  number  aa  art 
now  in  service,  are  scheduled  to  l>e  in  com- 
mission in  the  next  fiscal  year;  389  will  be 
warships  and  476  wUl  be  supporUng  vesseU. 
amphibious  craft,  and  so  on.  The  Navy's 
active  aircraft  inventory  will  drop  to  9.117 
by  June  30.  1960.  compared  with  10,633  on 
June  30.  1968.  Only  some  7.200  of  these  will 
be  op)eratlonal.  Porty-seven  percent  will  b« 
Jet  powered. 

Pourteen  attack  aircraft  carriers  will  be 
maintained  Instead  of  the  16  of  last  June, 
but  new  Porreafai-type  carriers  are  replacing 
the  old  wartime  Essex  class. 

BUBMAXINB  WAB  BTBIBSBD 

The  I960  budget  will  maintain  16  carrier 
air  groups — 2  of  them  replacement  group*^ 
the  same  number  as  this  year.  More  than 
600  antisubmarine  aircraft  will  be  modified 
with  new  radar,  and  2  new  antlBUbnuuin* 
warfare  task  forces  will  be  organlaed. 

Patrol  and  warning  squadrons  will  la- 
crease  from  39  to  42  and  th«  reorganisation 


of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  to  orient  it  toward 
an  antisubmarine  mission,  will  continue. 

The  manning  level  for  the  active  fleet  will 
average  about  81  percent  of  normal  war 
strength  per  ship  and  squadron,  about  the 
same  as  this  year. 

With  new  procurement  funds  the  Navy 
will  buy  668  aircraft,  whlcb  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  annual  procurement  needed  to 
maintain  an  active  operating  naval  air  arm 
of  7.200  planes. 

AIB   ARM   BHBnnUNO 

Officials  believe  that  glvon  the  present  rate 
of  procurement  of  piloted  aircraft,  the  naval 
air  arm  will  decrease  to  4,000  to  5,000  air- 
craft by  1963-64. 

There  is  also  considerable  concern  about 
the  growing  olMolescence  of  the  fleet.  The 
I960  shipbuilding  program  provides  for  18 
new  ships.  Including  a  conventional  powered 
aircraft  carrier  of  the  Forrestal  class,  6 
gulded-misslle  destroyers  and  frigates,  3 
more  nuclear-powered  submarines,  and  8 
other  vessels. 

Nine  Polaris  missile-firing  submarines  had 
been  provided  prior  to  the  1960  budget,  but 
the  adminUtratlon  has  withheld  funds  for 
some  of  them  and  has  hdopted  a  building 
program  of  al>out  three  a  year  and  one  air- 
craft carrier  every  other  yffar. 

The  1960  budget  contains  funds  for  long 
leadtlme  Items  for  three  more  Polaris  sub- 
marines in  addition  to  the  nine  already 
provided,  but  does  not  authorize  or  provide 
funds  for  the  full  costs  of  the  three  addi- 
tional submarines. 

The  building  program  also  includes  the 
conversion  and  modernization  of  13  old  ships. 
Including  a  cruiser,  8  destroyers,  and  4  other 
vessels. 

The  present  naval  construction  program 
of  about  20  new  ships  a  year  is  less  than  half 
the  number  needed  to  replace  overage  ships 
If  the  operating  fleet's  present  size  of  864 
vessels  Is  to  be  maintained. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  already  undergoing 
a  reduction  from  an  authorized  strength  of 
200.000  to  175.000  during  the  cxirrent  fiscal 
year;  its  strength  is  to  remain  at  the  178,000 
level  In  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  next  July  1. 

President  Elsenhower's  budget  message  de- 
clares that  "the  Marine  Corps  will  continue 
to  support  three  divisions  and  tliree  air  wings 
in  their  traditional  state  of  high  combat 
readiness." 

MARINES   DKFLOBX   CUTS 

The  Marine  Corps  flatly  disputes  this. 
Gen.  Randolph  McC  Pate,  the  Commandant, 
has  testified  that  the  current  reduction  to 
175.000  men  will  mean  the  elimination  of  6 
battalion  landing  teams  out  of  the  corps' 
current  27,  and  the  elimination  of  6  air 
squadrons. 

The  Marines  will  activate  additional  anti- 
aircraft   battalions    to    operate    the    Army- 
developed    Hawk   missile,   designed   for   use' 
against  low-flying  aircraft. 

During  the  next  18  months  an  old  aircraft 
carrier — the  Princeton — is  earmarked  for  use 
as  a  Marine  helicopter  landing  ship.  The  use 
of  this  carrier,  which  will  be  operated  with 
no  material  physical  alterations,  will  give 
the  Marines  three  ships  from  which  to  prac- 
tice the  technique  of  helicopter  assault. 
Two  have  already  been  specially  converted. 

The  administration's  1960  budget  provides 
funds  for  maintaining  a  total  of  1,030.000  Re- 
serves, both  Army  and  Air  National  Guard, 
in  a  paid  status,  as  compared  with  1,082,000 
this  year. 

The  President's  budget  envisages  funds 
during  the  fiscal  year  1960  for  330,000  Army 
reservists,  360,000  in  the  Army  National 
Guard,  78.000  in  the  Air  National  Guard. 
148.000  in  the  Navy  Reserves.  48,000  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  72,000  In  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

The  Army  National  Guard  will  man  an 
increased  number  of  Nike  antiaircraft  bat- 


talions,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  will  provide 
at  least  cadre  crews  for  48  destroyers  or  de- 
stroyer escorts  by  the  end  of  1960. 

The  Air  National  Guard.  Its  aircraft 
already  90  percent  Jet-powered,  will  be  fur- 
nished more  modern  types  in  1960. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  Regu- 
lar serviceman  in  uniform  increases  from 
$3,885  annually  In  1958  to  $4,150  In  1939  and 
to  a  figure  estimated  at  $4,220  In  1960.  This 
is  chlefiy  due  to  pay  increases  and  other 
added  costs. 

VZTXBANS  or  PORXIGN  WARS 

or  TUX  United  States. 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  Februarj/  27, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Mikz  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  As  conunander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  recently 
nad  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  leaders 
from  your  State  during  our  annual  legisla- 
tive conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  Since 
talking  with  your  constituents,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  write  you  on  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns  all   of   us — national   security. 

The  VFW,  by  resolution  and  by  una- 
nimity of  opinion,  feels  that  our  country  is 
losing  basic  military  strength  through  pro- 
I>06ed  plans  to  reduce  oiu"  defense  establUh- 
ment.  We  believe,  and  we  are  on  record, 
that  our  country  should  have  a  balanced  de- 
fense which  is  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice  whether  on  the  ground,  on  the  seas, 
or  in  the  air.  We  further  believe  that  a  re- 
duction in  our  ground  forces  in  the  face 
of  the  Khrvishchev  challenge  over  B3rlin.  is 
unthinkable.  Even  though  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion might  be  settled  peaceably,  there  are  still 
many  trouble  spots  In  the  world  where 
American  support  has  already  been  com- 
mitted. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  unless  plans 
to  reduce  forces  are  halted,  the  Army  will 
lose  one  division  and  the  Marine  Corps  will 
suffer  drastic  cuts  in  its  combat  strength. 
Our  military  strength  must  be  great  enough 
to  Insure  peace. 

We  are  told  that  Russia  has  27  divisions 
on  the  borders  of  Western  Europe  alone. 
Instead  of  a  reduction  of  forces,  the  VFW 
knows  that  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  pay  more  for  defense,  if  necessary,  and 
we  should  keep  our  ground  forces  at  least 
at  the  level  reconunended  by  the  Congress 
which  was  900.000  in  the  Army  and  200,000 
In  the  Marine  Corps. 

We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on 
this  matter  and  If  you  agree  with  us,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  lend  your  Infiuence 
and  support  toward  maintaining  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  at  the  above  strength. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Maran, 
Commander  in  Chief. 


CONTROL  OP  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres-^ 
ident,  on  Saturday,  President  Eisen- 
hower ordered  a  temporary,  10-day  ex- 
tension of  voluntary  controls  of  oil  im- 
ports. The  "textenslon  wsis  made  so  the 
President  could  study  new  proposals 
which  have  been  made  to  him  for  han- 
dling this  basic  problem. 

The  situation  is  serious.  An  industry 
that  is  vital  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
is  being  threatened.  It  cannot  long  con- 
tinue without  firm  action  on  the  part  of 
our  Oovemment. 

It  is  my  hope — and  I  believe  the  hope 
of  all  those  who  have  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  situation — that  the  Presi- 
dent will  act  firmly  to  prevent  our  do- 
mestic industry  tram  being  swamped  by 
a  flood  of  imports  from  countries  where 


living  standards  are  so  low  that  our  own 
people  cannot  compete. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
United  Press  story  on  the  action  recom- 
mended to  the  President  and  the  com- 
ments from  the  White  House  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Eisenhower  today  ordered  a  tem- 
porary, 10-day  extension  of  the  voluntary 
controls  over  oil  Imports  whUe  he  studies 
new  proposals  for  curbing  them. 

The  White  House  said  the  extension  tmtil 
March  10  woi^ld  give  the  President  time  to 
consider  recommendations  submitted  yes- 
terday by  Leo  Hoegh,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

The  present  syEtem  of  voluntary  quotas 
was  to  have  expired  at  midnight. 

Informed  sources  said  the  Government  Is 
expected  to  apply  mandatory  controls  soon. 
Domestic  producers  have  complained  that 
the  voluntary  program  has  failed  because 
some  producers  have  refused  to  cooperate. 

Eisenhower  asked  Interior  Secretary  Seaton 
to  take  action  necessary  to  continue  the 
voluntary  system  through  March  10. 

Press  Secretary  Hagerty  would  not  com- 
ment on  whether  mandatory  controls  were 
recomniended. 

"I'm  not  going  to  say  anything  alxtut  the 
recommendations,"  he  said.  "Well  have  an 
annoimcement  soon." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Vill 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  I  can  fill  in 
just  a  little  at  this  point,  by  saying  that 
the  administration  is  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  The  former 
Governor  of  Iowa,  Leo  Hoegh.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  OflBce  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  has  concluded  his 
hearings.  I  believe  he  has  made  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Cabinet  committee. 
I  apprehend  that  in  this  10-day  interim, 
the  Cabinet  committee  will  make  an  af- 
firmative report;  and  I  hope  the  report 
will  be  of  such  character  and  content 
as  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  He  has  correctly 
stated  the  facts  as  I  imderstand  them  to 
be.  I  appreciate  his  support  in  the  mat- 
ter; and  I  trust  that  the  President  wiU 
act  promptly  and  decisively  within  the 
lO-day  period. 


A  TRIUMPH  OF  CHARACTER — 
JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  under  the  title  "A  Tri- 
umph of  Character"  was  published  on 
last  Saturday  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  The  editorial  constitutes  a 
splendid  statement  regarding  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

A  TkruMPH  or  Chabac 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

Tliey  ridiculed  his  phrases,  but  now  they 
•re  singing  his  pralsea. 
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Why  Is  there  today  wide  acclaim  for  John 
Poster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  when  only 
yesterday  there  was  such  bitter  criticism? 
Americans  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  Dem- 
ocratic Party  spokesmen  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  that  the  United  States  has  no  friends 
in  Europe,  that  ovur  allies  have  been  alien- 
ated, that  the  adminUtratlon  really  has  had 
no  foreign  policy,  and  that  Mr.  DvUles  is  to 
blame. 

Still  more  recently  certain  Members  of 
Congress  made  the  headlines  by  crying  out 
that  our  policy  is  Inflexible,  that  Mr.  Dulles 
Is  too  rigid,  and  that  we  should  get  off  dead 
center. 

The  Kremlin,  of  course,  has  long  been 
saying  through  its  propaganda — over  the 
radio  and  to  newsmen  through  Soviet  Am- 
bassadors everywhere — that  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  ending  of  the  cold  war  is  John 
Poster  Dulles.  If  only  he  could  be  removed 
as  Secretary  of  State,  the  Communists  have 
said  openly,  everything  would  be  rosy. 

Plainly  the  Soviets  do  not  like  Mr.  Dulles 
because  he  will  not  appease,  he  will  not 
surrender,  and  he  will  not  barter  away  the 
basic  principles  of  International  morality 
for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

Events  have  proved  Mr.  Dulles  was  right 
in  his  stoical  resistance  to  the  InEldlcus 
propaganda  of  those  who  sought  peace  at 
any  price.  That's  why  there  has  come,  at 
last,  a  true  appreciation  of  his  services.  Just 
as  he  faces  the  tragic  months  ahead  in  fight- 
ing cancer. 

There  have  been  rome  occasions  when  Mr. 
Dulles  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  ovir 
allies,  especially  in  his  stem  stand  against  a 
punltlv*  war  over  Suez.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened since  proves  he  was  right. 

Time  and  again  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  as- 
sailed for  views  which  were  deliberately  dis- 
torted in  the  press  of  the  world.  Even 
today,  some  critics  still  say  he  was  wrong 
In  espousing  the  cause  of  liberation  for  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  states  of  Eastern 
Eiirope.  His  plea  for  liberation  was  twisted 
to  mean  a  threat  to  use  military  force. 

The  critics  did  not — or  would  not— per- 
ceive that  moral  force  has  always  been  the 
principal  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  John 
Poster  Dulles. 

The  Secretary  is,  however,  no  paclflft.  His 
phrase  "massive  retaliation"  has  stood  the 
test  of  time — the  concept  has  proved 
a  powerful  deterrent  of  war.  He  has  always 
been  ready,  as  he  once  acknowledged,  to  go 
to  "the  brink  of  war"  to  show  the  sincerity  of 
American  purpose  and  a  willingness  to  make 
every  sacrifice  for  principle.  The  critics 
derided  this  as  "brinkmanship,"  but  they 
witnessed  a  successful  manifestation  of  it 
recently  In  our  decision  to  protect  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  If  it  appeared  that  any  military 
measiu-es  taken  there  by  the  Red  Chinese 
were  to  be  the -forerunner  of  an  invasion  of 
Pormosa  itself. 

Although  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution  In 
1955,  had  given  the  President  full  power  to 
deploy  our  military  forces  in  defense  of  For- 
mosa, there  emerged  in  recent  months  some 
faint-hearted  men  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
who  exhibited  "peace  at  any  price"  weak- 
nesses. They  were  inclined  to  a  deal  whereby 
Red  China  would  be  taken  into  the  bosom  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  and  we  would 
let  bygones  be  bygones.  But  Mr.  Dulles  never 
forgot  the  sacrifices  made  by  American  boys 
In  Korea — the  many  who  died  or  suffered 
grievoiis  wounds  to  rejjel  the  attack  of  the 
Communist  Chinese,  aided  openly,  as  they 
were,  by  the  Soviets.  He  could  see  no  reason 
to  reward  an  aggressor. 

In  its  latest  threat,  the  Kremlin  startled 
the  world  by  trying  to  detach  Berlin  from 
West  Germany.  The  Moscow  Government 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  test  out  the 
strength  and  detennination  of  the  West. 
This  was  promptly  countered  by  the  oonfer- 
euce  of  Secretary  Dulles  with  the  beads  of 


the  British,  Prench,  and  West  a«rman  Oot- 
emments.  Though  siiflering  eKcruciatlng 
pain  physically.  Mr.  Dulles,  undaunted,  con- 
tinued to  perform  his  great  mission.  He  was 
able  to  bind  together  the  members  of  the 
Wester^  alliance.  A  demonstration  of  allied 
unity  has  in  Itself  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  assum- 
ing that  the  West  la  weakening.  A  mis- 
calculation on  that  point  by  Moscow  oould 
plunge  us  into  war. 

■  John  Foster  Dulles  has  steadfastly  adhered 
to  principle.  He  has  tenaciously  main- 
tained the  ideals  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 
He  has  refused  to  be  bullied  by  the  Commu- 
nists abroad  or  disheartened  by  the  snlplngs 
of  the  partisans  at  home.  He  has  fought  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  Just 
as  bravely  as  if  he  were  a  soldier  facing  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  The  world  has  indeed 
witnessed  in  his  skillful  conduct  of  American 
policy  a  heroism  which  will  be  engraved  on 
the  rat^es  of  history. 

While  the  years  of  life  Itself  are  numbered, 
the  years  of  a  man's  fame  are  unnumbered. 
In  the  career  of  John  Poster  Dulles,  we  see  a 
triumph  of  courage,  a  triumph  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  nubile  service,  and,  above  all,  a 
triuniph  of  character. 


AGRTCULTXJR^L  HALL  OP  Py»ME— 
THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE 
CHRISTOPHER.     OP     MISSOURI 

Mr.  CARLCON.  Mr.  President.  Kan- 
sas was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  home  of 
the  proposed  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame. 

It  is  truly  fitting  that  this  hall  of  fame 
should  be  located  in  Kansas,  which  Is  the 
geographical  center  of  the  contiguous 
land  area  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  the  site  selected 
is  near  Kansas  City,  which  is  the  center 
of  the  great  agricultural  Midwest.  Kan- 
sas City  is  truly  the  crossroad  of  our  Na- 
tion— east  and  west,  north  and  south.  It 
is  the  home  of  the  American  Royal;  it 
is  the  annual  convention  meeting  place 
of  thousands  of  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. The  location  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Kansas  City  further 
closely  associates  agriculture  and  Its  al- 
lied interests  with  this  great  metropoli- 
tan center. 

Many  organizations  and  people  In 
Kansas  City  worked  diligently  to  secure 
the  hall  of  fame  for  this  area.  After 
numerous  proposed  locations  in  both 
Missouri  and  Kansas  were  eliminated. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City, 
Kans..  jointly  sponsored  the  new  loca- 
tion. Farm  leaders,  industrial  leaders, 
and  civic  leaders  of  both  Missouri  and 
Kansas  were  united  in  support  of  this 
location. 

One  man  I  believe  can  be  singled  out 
for  his  untiring  and  unselfish  interest  in 
securing  the  location  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Kansas  and  Kansas  City, 
Kans..  and  that  is  Harry  Darby,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  Kansas  site  is  a  tract  of  365  acrei 
of  land,  about  11  miles  west  and  about  15 
miles  from  the  downtown  area  of  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.  It  is  near  Bonner  Springs 
interchange  on  Highway  No.  70  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Kansas  Turnpike  and  on 
one  of  the  nxain  highways  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Plans  have  already  been  completed  for 
the  construction  of  a  $5  million  buikilng 
program  at  the  site  selected. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee on  January  30.  1959,  some  definite 
plans  for  the  general  layout  of  the  struc- 
ture were  agreed  upon.  These  plans  fit 
well  into  the  vision  of  Mr.  Howard  Cow- 
den,  who  has  spent  much  time  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame, 
when  he  stated  at  an  earlier  meeting  of 
the  board: 

I  hope  that  we  can  start  planning  In  such 
a  way  that  this  country  will  some  day  have 
an  appropriate  shrine  or  memorial  honoring 
those  who  have  given  America  an  agricul- 
tural Industry  that  la  the  envy  of  the  rett 
of  the  world.  * 

He  urged  that  the  project  be  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  a  motto  which 
reads:  "Make  no  little  plans;  they  have 
not  the  power  to  stir  men's  souls." 

The  following  units  were  recommended 
for  inclusion  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
executive  meeting : 

An  agricultural  museum,  a  room  where 
Individuals  who  have  contributed  much 
to  agriculture  will  be  honored— including 
a  shrine  for  farmers  who  have  served 
in  Congress;  a  children's  unit  designed 
to  acquaint  them  with  agriculture;  a  unit 
for  young  people  and  adults  designed  to 
show  by  exhibits  the  progress,  achieve- 
ments, and  problems  in  agriculture;  an 
historical  library  which  will  feature  ac- 
complishments of  men  honored;  an  old 
farm  village,  including  a  log  cabin,  sod 
hut.  adobe  house,  and  appropriate  other 
buildings:  an  Indian  village  which  will 
show  agricultural  practices  and  crops 
which  we  obtained  from  the  Indians. 

There  will  also  be  an  outdoor  amphi- 
theater for  use  in  telling  in  pageant  form 
the  history  of  agriculture,  and  for  use  on 
field  days  and  for  other  special  events;  a 
small  auditorium  to  be  used  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  movie  on  agriculture; 
demonstrations  on  soil  and  water  man- 
agement, timber  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion which  are  appropriate  to  the  site 
and  area;  a  room  where  donors  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  will  be  honored,  and  an 
international  shrine. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  board  of 
governors,  special  mention  was  made  of 
the  death  of  Representative  George  H. 
Christopher.  Congressman  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Missouri,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Agrlcultin-e  Hall  of  Fame  Association 
was  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  unexpected 
death  of  Representative  George  H.  Christo- 
pher, Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Missouri 
District,  In  Washington  Saturday,  January 
24.  Last  year  Representative  Christopher 
Introduced  the  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  favoring  the  establishment 
of  a  hall  of  fame  for  agrlctilture  and  when 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  resolution  be  specifically  di- 
rected to  this  organization.  The  committee's 
statement  said:  "The  purpose  of  this  con- 
current resolution  Is  to  encourage  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  private  citizens  to 
establish  a  hall  of  fame  for  agrlcult\ire. 
Bonw  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultural 
leaders  of  the  country  have  been  enlisted  In 
the  effort  to  establish  an  agricultural  hall  of 
fame   to   commemorate   and  keep  aUve  the 


great  contributions  which  agricultm-e  has 
made  to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  295,  relating  to 
the  late  Representative  Christopher,  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  March  10, 
1958. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  a  du- 
plicate of  the  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution which  I  submitted  on  March  10, 
1958.  with  30  additional  cosponsors,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  and  the  names  of  the 
sponsors  be  printed  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  names  of  sponsors 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con.  Res. 
70)   favoring  the  establishment  of  a  hall  of, 
fame  for  agriculture,  submitted  by  Mr.  Casl- 
soit  (for  himself  and  Senators  Case  of  South 
Dakota.  Schoeppxl.  MtTaaAT.  HOBLrrzxu..  Tak- 
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Thurmond,  Bennett,  Aiken,  Watkinb,  Prox- 
MiRE,  Humphrey,  Hruska,  Payne,  Mundt, 
Sparkman,  Hill,  Ives,  Martin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Flanders, 
Symington,  Cooper,  and  liiAGNusoN)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  many  of  our  bravest  men  and 
most  valiant  soldiers  were  of  an  agricul- 
tural background; 

"Whereas  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  this  Re- 
public and  many  of  its  moet  eminent  leaders 
were  farmers; 

"Whereas  agriculture  has  played  a  domi- 
nant role  In  the  rise  of  our  country  to 
greatness; 

"Whereas  there  now  exists  halls  of  fame 
recognizing  the  glorious  past  for  the  base- 
ball player,  the  cowboy,  and  others; 

"Whereas  the  ox  yoke,  the  bull-tongue 
plow,  the  hand-forged  iron  kettle,  and  the 
sod  hoiise  represent  the  evolution  of  agri- 
cultural technology  in  this  country  and  the 
dlfncultles  which  a  determined  people  faced 
and  successfully  overcame  in  improving  their 
way  of  life;  and 

"Whereas  our  American  heritage  should  be 
-preserved  and  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
great  men  and  women  who  over  the  years 
have  helped  to  make  American  agriculture 
the  most  productive  in  the  world:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  important  role  played  by  agriculture  In 
the  development  of  our  Nation,  a  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Agriculture,  wherein  there  will  be 
collected  and  preserved  for  posterity  relics, 
artifacts,  and  other  evidence  and  data  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  the  great  contri- 
butions it  has  made  and  continues  to  make 
In  the  rise  to  greatness  of  our  country:  and 
the  Congress  does  hereby  commend,  en- 
courage, and  sanction  the  efforts  of  any  or- 
ganization which  undertakes  to  establish 
•uch  a  haU  of  fame." 


PAYMENTS  MADE  UNDER  FARM 
PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Ricord  a  table  show- 
ing large  loans  made  under  the  farm 
price-support  program  to  different  farm- 


ers and  farms.  One  of  these  was  the 
Hain  farm  of  Sardis.  Ala.  The  table 
showed  that  a  loan  of  $156,778  had  beeh 
made  to  the  Hains. 

Following  the  insertion  of  that  table 
and  the  publicity  resulting  from  it,  Mr. 
Val  Hain.  a  member  of  the  Alabama  leg- 
islature and  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Hain  farm,  gave  an  explanation  which 
I  think  throws  an  entirely  different  light 
up>on  this  particular  loan.  I  believe  it 
will  be  foimd  of  interest.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
newspar>er  item  from  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  of  February  25,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dallas   Legislator   Explains   9156,T78   Farm 
Loan 

Sardis. — One  of  the  owners  of  a  large  Ala- 
bama farm  took  issue  Tuesday  with  criticism 
of  his  $156,778  Federal  farm  price  support 
loan  of   1957. 

Val  Hain,  a  member  of  the  Alabama  leg- 
islature and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Hain 
farm  near  Selma.  said  four  owners  and  190 
tenant  farmers  were  involved  in  the  loan. 

He  said  the  owners  never  participated  In 
the  roll  bank  cotton  program  and  added: 

"We.  the  owners,  don't  plant  any  qotton 
ourselves.  It's  allotted  to  190  tenant  farmers 
and  when  you  break  that  figure  of  $156,778 
down  it  means  each  individual  received  only 
a  small  amount." 

An  equal  division  would  give  each  of  the 
190  a  payment  of  about  $824. 

The  criticirm  came  from  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  who  has 
sought  rejjeal  of  current  farm  price-support 
laws. 

He  mentioned  the  Hain  farm  as  one  that 
received  a  Federal  loan  of  more  than  $100,000 
in  1957. 

Williams  argued  that  the  farm  price-sup- 
port law  is  "little  more  than  a  Government 
guarantee  on  the  operations  of  corporate- 
type  farming  and  actually  encourages  and 
underwrites  absentee  ownership  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  farmers." 

Hain  said  h\s  farm  was  allotted  1.400  acres 
for  cotton  and  the  loan  was  for  750  bales. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  from  Mr.  Hain's 
statement  that  not  a  dollar  of  this  losm 
went  to  any  owner  of  the  farm,  but.  in- 
stead, that  it  went  to  190  different  ten- 
ant farmers.  The  entire  farm  had  an 
overall  cotton  allotment  of  1,400  acres, 
not  an  acre  of  which  was  planted  by  the 
owners  of  the  farm.  These  1,400  acres 
were  distributed  among  190  tenant 
farmers.  The  loan  was  likewise  distrib- 
uted among  these  190  tenant  farmers, 
and  was  made  on  a  total  production  of 
750  bales  of  cotton. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
REPUBLIC  OP  ESTONIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
latedly, but  most  sincerely.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
who  have  spoken  out  on  the  occasion  of 
the  4l8t  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  which  was  commemorated  on 
February  24.  Our  Government  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  the  So- 
viet usiirpation  of  the  indejiendent  Re- 
pubUc  of  Estonia.  We  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  Estonian  people,  who  have  strug- 


gled so  against  the  slavery  imposed  upon 
them;  we  have  not  forgotten  their  dream 
of  freedom  and  independence;  and  we 
fervently  hope  that  the  day  is  not  too  far 
distant  when  self-government  for  their 
homeland  will  become  a  reality. 


FINLAND'S  KALEWALA  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Finland,  like  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  share  a  common  dream  of 
abimdance  and  happiness.  This  dream 
is  the  source  of  the  traditional  Finnish 
story  about  Kalewala,  the  mythical  land 
of  joy  and  plenty. 

We  in  the  United  States  take  pride  in 
the  contributions  to  our  coimtry  by 
Americans  of  Finnish  descent  who  have 
helped  to  turn  myth  into  reality.  I  hope 
we  will  see  early  action  on  reform  in  our 
immigration  laws  to  encourage  more 
Finns  to  come  and  add  their  talents  to 
American  life.  My  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota has  reaped  tremendous  benefits  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture  and  industry 
from  our  citizens  of  Finnish  descent. 

In  observing  Kalewala  E>ay,  we  join 
all  friends  of  Finland  in  celebrating  this 
traditional  holiday,  which  reminds  us  of 
man's  never-ending  struggle  for  peace 
and  prosperity. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which 
he  criticized  the  agricultural  program 
and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
allows  loans  on  agricultural  products.  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  want  to  be  completely  accurate  in 
his  remarks;  therefore.  I  Wish  to  invite  to 
his  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of  my 
other  colleagues,  the  true  situation  rela- 
tive to  five  cottongrowers  who  reside 
in  Arizona  and  who  were  listed  by  the 
Senator  in  his  statement. 

The  study  shows  that  the  cotton  pro- 
duced by  these  growers  and  placed  in  the 
cotton  loan  program  was  93.16  percent 
redeemed  prior  to  July  31.  1958.  The 
remaining  6.94  percent  remained  in  the 
stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  I 
should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  a  farmer  redeems  cotton 
he  not  only  pays  the  original  loan  but  he 
also  pays  storage  fees  and  carrying 
charges,  so  actually  the  Government 
does  not  take  any  loss  on  redeemed  cot- 
ton. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  In  no  more  sjrm- 
pathy  with  the  Agricultural  Act  we  are 
working  under  today  than  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  but  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  obligations  to  my 
constituents  if  I  did  not  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  those  farmers  in 
Arizona  mentioned  by  the  Senator  have 
subsequently  repaid  the  loans  made,  and 
I  might  say  that  this  is  consistent  with 
their  practices  in  the  past.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  should 
criticize  individual  farmers  for  taking 
advantage  of  an  act  which  was  passed  by 
the    Congress    of    the    United    States. 


in 
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Rather,  he  should  criticize  the  Congrress 
if  he  feels  that  this  action  is  not  proper. 
I  know  these  fanners  personally.  I 
know  them  to  be  solid  citizens  Interested 
in  good  farming,  and  I  would  like  the 
record  to  stand  with  no  implication  that 
they  have  acted  in  any  way  outside  the 
law.  Neither  would  I  want  this  state- 
ment to  be  deemed  critical  of  my  very 
good  friend  from  Delaware,  for  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  respect  not  only  person- 
ally but  for  his  efforts  in  calling  atten- 


tion to  the  ways  In  which  our  Govern- 
ment wastes  money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
I  have  compiled  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  together  with  a  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
public by  Mr.  E.  S.  McSweeny.  executive 
secretary  of  the  Arizona  Cotton  Growers 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Grower 


Morrison  Bros.,  HljiJey,  Arlf 

Charles  Urrea  &  Son,  Mesa,  Arlx 

W.  R.  Neely.  ChandJer,  Arli 

Hooper  &  Rum,  Casa  Grande— 
Pbllhps  A  Ellswortli,  Mesa 


Dales  in 
loan 


a,  040 
2.673 
2,274 
2,14.1 
1,707 


Loan 

principal 


$481. 4A\  32 
3<M.  3M0.  fi.'! 
3<.2.  214.  45 
32.V  279.  72 
302, 924. 10 


Bales 

out  of 

loan 


2,712 

2,  4.'.9 
■2.0M 
I.946 
1.4i>V 


InUTcst 
paid 


»B,27«.  4fi 
4.  14Z  48 
3,K<)l.ntt 
3. 5r>2.  37 
3,408.75 


Balo9  re- 
main InK 
In  loun 


328 
314 
23r. 
IW 
218 


(Flgtires  were  provided  by  E.  8.  McSweeny 
of  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association.  He 
got  them  from  Calcot  of  California,  the 
outfit  which  had  taken  the  cotton.) 

fProm  the  Arizona  Republic] 
Nxws    Btort    Untair    to    Cotton    Farmers 
KDrroR,  THi  Arizona  Republic  : 

There  appeared  February  24  a  news  release 
from  Washington  which  we  believe  Is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  Arl- 
Bona  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  quotes  Senator  Williams  of 
Delaware  as  stating  that  certain  farmers,  In- 
cluding five  ArlBonlans  who  are  named,  re- 
ceived rather  large  subsidy  checks  from  the 
Government. 

This  Is  a  case  of  taking  certain  facts  to 
make  a  point  while  deliberately  Ignoring  the 
lull  story. 

Of  the  cotton  produced  by  the  five  Arizona 
growers  and  placed  In  the  cotton  loan  pro- 
gram, 93.16  percent  was  redeemed  prior  to 
July  31.  1968  and  entered  the  channels  of 
trade.  The  remaining  6.94  percent  of  the 
cotton  concerned  remained  In  the  hands  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Senator  Williams,  for  his  own  reasons,  de- 
liberately neglects  to  Include  In  his  state- 
ment for  the  record  that  such  cotton  la  re- 
deemed. When  a  farmer  redeems  his  cot- 
ton, he  not  only  repays  the  original  loan  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  he 
must  also  pay  storage  fees  and  carrying 
charges  so  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  take  any  loss  whatever  on  the  93  per- 
cent of  the  loan  which  was  repaid.  And 
the  farmer  U  not  Just  given  a  U.S.  Treasury 
check  to  do  with  as  he  saw  fit. 

The  price  support  program  was  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  farmer  to 
market  his  crop  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Rather  than  being  forced  to  throw  the  whole 
erop  on  the  market  at  harvest  tUne  when 
the  market  ti  flooded  and  the  price  la  <le- 
pr«ued,  the  farmer  la  allowed  to  borrow  from 
Commodity  Crtdit  Oorporatlon  on  hli  ootton, 

glaolQg  the  actual  cotton  in  a  bonded  wart- 
GUM  for  ■ecurtty,  The  fanner  then  hM  a 
PMlod  of  time  within  which  to  repay  the 
loan  and  redeem  the  ootton,  paying  the 
eharfta  mantioned. 

Th«  farmMW  mantlontd  In  th»  itory  merely 
took  MlvanUf*  of  thiM  opoortunlty  to  markvt 
their  erop  In  a  builn«Mlik«  mannw  and  to 
the  bMt  advanttft.  Th«  implloatlon  er«dlttd 
to  Sinator  Wiluami  that  thty  rtovlvtd  a 
handout  ia  inoorrtct  and  Ittda  to  th«  wronf 
eonoluaion  by  ptoplt  rtadlni  tuoh  artlolM, 

I.  ■.  lioSwrnrr, 
IseeuHve  feerttTy, 
Cotton  Oroweft  AMOotatton. 


THE  COMMUNIST  ECXJNOMIC 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  years,  but  more 
especially  after  my  recent  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  have  in  my  public 
speeches  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
jKjinted  to  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
economic  cffonsive  to  the  free  world.  In 
the  near  future  I  shall  attempt  to  spell 
out  some  of  the  implications  of  the  Com- 
munist economic  challenge  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  article  by  Gov.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son. "This  Time  We  Might  Get  Licked." 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  on  March  1.  1959.  I 
agree  with  Governor  Stevenson  that  the 
very  power  and  magnitude  of  the  Soviet 
offensive  will  place  us  in  great  peril  un- 
less we  respond  with  vigor  and  deter- 
mination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

This  Timk  Wr  Might  Grt  Licked 
(By  Adlal  E.  Stevenson) 

In  1026,  as  a  young  man.  I  traveled  across 
the  young  Soviet  Union  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Finland.  Now.  three  decades  la*er,  I  have 
traveled  from  Finland  out  to  Central  Asia  and 
Siberia— Including  areas,  closed  to  foreigners, 
which  the  Soviet  Government  kmdly  opened 
to  me. 

Like  all  Americans  I  am  curious  about  R\u- 
sla,  which  has  contradicted  our  Ideas,  organ- 
ized a  vast  empire,  raised  our  taxes,  and 
challenged  the  United  States  to  political,  eoo< 
nomlo,  and  military  competition  every- 
where— all  In  40  yenri.  That  la  why  X  went 
back— to  tee  the  Ruula  of  today  and  it* 
leadtrt  for  myeelf. 

The  ehangei  X  saw  in  the  Soviet  Union 
afUr  SO  ytan  did  not  aurpriee  me  very 
much— except  that  the  people  were  more 
friendly,  their  ignorance  and  anxiety  about 
Amtrlea  greater,  and  the  induitrlalliatlon 
mort  tpMtacular  than  X  had  tipacted. 

Tht  Joumay  eonflrmad  my  Impraaalon  that 
no  rtlasatton  In  tha  Oommuniat  offanatvt  U 
imminant  and  that  thara  ara  no  viaibla  alfna 
of  Intarnal  waaknaaa  or  uphaaval  la  tha 
■ovlat  Union.  On  tha  eontrary,  tha  matarlal 
aohlavamanta  ara  profoundly  impraaaiva:  tha 
?aat  Rvaalan  land  la  bafinning  to  ylald  up 
Iti  waalth:  and  moat  Bovlat  elttaana  ara  proud 
and   loyal.   Uka  moat  oitlaana   avarywhara. 


Nor  could  I  detect  that  our  negative  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  was  likely  to  Induce 
the  Soviet  collapse  which  has  been  periodi- 
cally foretold  from  official  Washington  In  re- 
cent years,  or  even  contain  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  Influence. 

But  the  Communist  system  has  frailties. 
The  Imperial  czars"  successors  were  chosen  by 
dynastic  Inheritance,  but  In  the  Soviet  autoc- 
racy no  system  of  orderly  transfer  of  power 
without  conspiracy,  violence  and  exile  has 
been  evolved.  The  present  massive  sta- 
bility of  the  U.S.S.R.  obscures  the  Insidious 
Instability  of  a  big,  modern.  Industrial  state 
ruled  autocratically.  When  a  system,  like 
the  Soviet,  lacks  a  legalized  opposition,  it  U 
Inherently  unstable.  And  1  tuspect  the 
reason  they  have  not  solved  the  problem  of 
orderly  transfer  of  power  Is  that  It  Is  Insol- 
uble In  the  dictatorial  framework. 

The  Russian  people  have  never  known  real 
democracy.  They  passed,  by  revolution, 
from  czarlsm  to  Soviet  communism  with  only 
momenu  of  chaotic  liberalism.  But  Russia 
has  a  long  Uadltloh.  especially  among  the 
Intelligentsia,  of  aspiration  for  Individual 
freedom,  and  for  the  whole  scale  of  humane 
and  compassionate  values. 

It  Is  a  tradition  so  profound  that  no  sur- 
face revolution  can  erase  it.  The  very  viol- 
ence of  the  recent  official  ootcry  against  Boris 
Pasternak,  who  has  voiced  In  print  the  claims 
of  the  human  spirit,  testlflee  to  the  fear 
of  Its  revival.  Perhaps — who  knowsf — the 
drama  of  the  lonely  Pasternak  Is  one  of  thoae 
portent*  of  freedom  In  Rutsla  of  which  he 
writes.  And  we  can  And  some  sober,  long- 
range  hope  In  history's  lesson  that  dictator- 
ship U  never  eternal. 

But  1  came  away  from  this  vibrant  country 
wltn  a  much  clearer  feeling  for  the  people's 
hunger  for  peace  and  dread  of  another  war. 
1  felt  that  the  Russian  people  are  really  more 
fearful  of  the  United  States  than  we  are  of 
them,  which  Is  not  hard  to  understand  In 
view  of  our  ring  of  alrbases  and  the  Incea- 
sant  propaganda  about  the  hostility  of  the 
ruling  cliques  of  tha  tmperlalUt-capltaltst 
powers. 

Assuming  we  do  not  Invite  Soviet  military 
adventure  by  our  weakness,  I  do  not  fear  a 
third  world  war.  They  know  the  terrible  con- 
sequences; the  very  words  "world  war"  them- 
selves are  obsolete  as  a  detcrlptlon  of  na- 
tional suicide  But  to  avoid  mutual  suicide 
we  are  both  piling  up  weapons  to  shoot  at 
one  another.  It  doesn't  make  sense,  espe- 
cially to  the  poor  and  fearful  bystander*— 
a  fact  the  Soviet  peace  propaganda  skUlfully 
exploits. 

Moreover,  large-scale  war  would  mtemipt 
the  huge  economic  development  program 
which  has  been  rapidly  transforming  this 
backward  agrarian  system  Into  a  highly  m- 
dustrlallEed,  modem  sute— by  methods  and 
at  a  price,  to  be  sure,  which  no  democratic 
people  would  long  tolerate.  The  United 
States  and  the  capltallsu  are  stUl  the  deadly 
demons  of  Soviet  propaganda.  And  on*  U 
amused  by  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation 
damning  capltallsu  and  the  United  Sutaa. 
while  at  the  same  tUne  busily  trying  to  catch 
up  with  tha  UnlUd  SUtas  and  the  hatad 
oapltallita. 

The  new  7-yaar  play  for  Induatrlal  davalop- 
ment,  if  achieved,  will  bring  Ruisla  cloaa 
to  American  living  standards  in  another 
decade.  War  could  only  further  pottpona 
the  day  when  the  long-aufferlnt,  hard-work- 
ing Ruuinn  people  begin  to  enjoy  the  frulti 
ot  their  toll  and  rallaf  from  tha  irlndlnf 
auatcrlty  of  the  paat. 

On  tha  aMumptlon  that  wall-to-do  paopla 
ara  mora  paaalva  and  paacaful  than  tha  an- 
▼toua  and  poor,  tha  llbaralialnf  landanolaa 
In  Ruaala  ahould  Ineraaaa  aa  proaparlty  in> 
eraaaaa.  lo  why  not  trada  with  thamt  Why 
not  help  tham  Improva  living  aUndardaf 
Why  not  encourage  tha  growth  of  matarlal 
abundanoa  and  tnaraby  maka  It  hardar  to 


preserve  the  secrecy.  Ignorance  and  tight  con- 
trols of  the  Soviet  system?  Why  not  help 
the  Soviet  leaders  subvert  their  own  system 
of  fear  with  the  confidence  bred  of  plenty? 
And  especially  why  not  when  our  refusal  to 
trade  with  them  has  not  stopped  them  from 
tf  sveloping  the  Soviet  economy  at  a  spectacu- 
lar pace? 

The  Soviet  leaders  attach  topmost  priority 
to  the  success  of  their  new  7-year  develop- 
ment plan.  The  goals  are  so  ambitious,  how- 
ever, that  there  must  be  grave  doubt  whether 
they  can  be  reached  without  reducing  mili- 
tary expenditures.  The  strain  will  Increase 
In  1960  when  the  Russian  manpower  short- 
age, resulting  from  the  German  Invasion  In 
the  last  war,  will  become  most  severe. 

The  foreseeable  conflicting  demands  of 
heavy  Industry,  consumer  goods  and  military 
spending  suggest  that  we  may  be  fast  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  the  Russians  may 
be  more  receptive  to  detente  and  to  serious 
disarmament  proposals — an  opportunity  we 
should  not  overlook.  Already  the  Russians 
are  asking  quiet  questions  about  the  effect 
of  reduced  military  spending  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

But  there  Is  risk  as  well  as  hope  In  Russia's 
economic  forward  surge.  The  relrxlng.  lib- 
eralizing effect  of  prosperity  and  equality 
which  we  can  hope  for  Is  not  as  evident  as 
Soviet  scientific  progress  and  military  might. 
Probably  a  fourth  of  Russia's  production  goes 
Into  war  potential,  and  In  the  new  7-year 
plan  the  military  program  still  seems  to  get 
first  priority.  Then  follow  the  development 
of  China  and  the  Communist  bloc;  the  am- 
bitious economic  offensive  using  trade  and 
aid  as  the  major  weapons  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy;  and.  finally,  the  need  to  raise  living 
standards. 

Dominated  by  the  pragmatic  communism 
of  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  school  of  thought, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  seeking  to  Insure  Its 
military  power  and  security — and  It  Is  doing 
It.  It  Is  seeking  to  develop  Its  limitless 
resources — and  It  Is  doing  It.  It  Is  seeking 
to  spread  Its  Influence  far  and  wide  In  a 
world  where  choas  and  misery  abound,  where 
new  nations  are  beset  with  economic  diffi- 
culties, and  where  Western  democracy  Is  In 
many  places,  alas,  now  on  the  retreat.  And 
it  Is  doing  that,  too. 

The  Russians'  primary  weapon  Is  economic 
power.  They  say  so  themselves.  And  we 
shou'd  take  them  serlcmsly.  Congress  g?n- 
erously  supporta  our  defense  effort,  but 
every  year  we  have  to  fight  the  battle  of 
trade  and  aid,  as  If  the  Russian  economic 
offensive  were  something  temporary  and  less 
dangerous  or  permanent  than  the  military 
threat.  Nor  has  the  Western  alliance  faced 
the  realities  of  the  greatest  threat  of  all  and 
concerted  lU  enormous  economic  power  In  a 
coherent  counteroffenslve. 

Evidently  the  reality  of  our  peril  is  tha 
most  difficult  thing  for  us  to  accept.  Just  as 
I  wish  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  thousands  of 
Russians  of  all  stations  could  come  here  and 
see  what  this  peaceful,  contented,  free 
country  Is  really  like,  so  I  wish  countless 
Americans  could  go  where  I  have  gone 
around  the  world,  see  what  I  have  seen,  hear 
what  I  have  heard. 

They  would  afa  and  hear,  among  othor 
unpleasant  things,  that  tha  rich  nations  ara 
vi  getting  richer  while  the  poor  ara  getting 
poorer.  Thia  la  a  dlsaattr  for  us,  tha  rleh, 
which  the  Ruaaiana  ara  making  tha  moat  of 
on  a  world  aaal*.  Aa  a  poor  nation  that  has 
pullad  lualf  up  by  Ita  own  bootstrapa,  aa  It 
wara,  Ruaala  has  a  craat  attraction  to  othar 
poor  natlona  who  aia  natlvaly  auaploloua  ot 
tha  Waat,  or  have  baan  diaaffaetad  by  our 
miliury  bargaining  and  aalf-rlghtaoua  mor« 
allilng. 

Amarloana  abroad  would  alao  dlaoovar  that 
tha  Ruaaiana  oondu«t  thair  aoonomle  offan- 
alva  in  thaaa  daelBl\«  population  araaa  with 


many  techniques;  they  sell  Russian  producta 
at  cut  prices  to  get  foreign  exchange  and 
capture  markets;  they  barter  oil  and  ma- 
chinery, for  example,  for  South  American 
coffee  and  wool :  they  buy  commodities  other 
countries  desperately  want  to  sell;  they  lend 
money  at  low  Interest  rates,  build  Industrial 
planta,  and  provide  technicians  who  speak 
the  languages  and  live  hmnbly  like  the  local 
people. 

I  think  our  Inquiring  travelers  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Soviet  economic- 
political  penetration  Is  formidable  and  suc- 
ceeding. The  extension  of  Communist  con- 
trol ultimately  means  strangulation  or 
conformity  for  us. ,  And  It  presents  some 
questions  that  we  Americans  and  our  free 
friends  must  grapple  with. 

Can  we,  will  we.  take  the  bold  and  costly 
measures  to  avert  disaster  In  this  contest? 
Can  we,  will  we,  make  the  greater  effort — 
new  while  there  Is  still  time— to  arrest  the 
fatal  economic  deterioration  and  provide  an 
alternative  to  communism  as  a  technique  of 
change  and  growth  In  the  poor,  underde- 
veloped lands? 

But  these  questions  lead  to  others  that  we 
cannot  avoid  much  longer. 

In  the  first  place,  the  political-economic 
contest  with  the  Communist  bloc  Is  not  a 
passing  nulsnncc;  It  will  last  a  long  time:  It 
Is  serious;  and  It  Is  probably  decisive.  We 
In  the  West  will  have  to  learn  to  conduct  It 
with  the  same  sense  of  continuity  and 
urgency  that  we  apply  to  maintaining  our 
military  defenses. 

It  Is  a  fair  question  whether  we  can  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  state  trading  system 
with  our  free  system  of  private  foreign  trade. 
To  match  their  flexibility— their  ability  to 
buy,  sell,  and  Invest  where,  when,  and  how 
they  please  for  political  advantage — maybe 
we,  too,  will  have  to  adopt  new  methods  of 
stnte  trading,  and  even  combine  with  other 
free  countries 

And  I  have  saved  the  hardest  questions  for 
the  last: 

Can  our  American  system  prevail  in  com- 
petition with  the  central  planning,  control, 
and  direction  of  the  Soviet  system? 

Can  we  mobilize,  organize,  and  utilize  our 
human  and  natural  resources  as  effectively 
as  they  can? 

Can  we  do  so  without  Imposing  controls 
that  Imperil  the  very  freedom  and  values 
we  In  the  United  States  are  trying  to 
preserve? 

Are  our  Institutions  adequate  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  In  competition  with  the  speed. 
secrecy,  and  certainty  of  the  Kremlin? 

In  a  shooting  war  our  system  seems  to 
perform  more  effectively  than  a  dictator- 
ship—or,  at  least,  so  the  evidence  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  suggests.  Then  everything 
was  subordinated  to  the  demands  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  Government  was  able  tn  make 
drastic  and  uncomfortable  decisions, 
promptly  and  without  fear  of  serious  pub- 
lic protest.  But  In  our  present  situation, 
the  Government  can  rarely  act  promptly 
and  decisively;  oftan  It  cannot  act  at  all, 
because  domestic  political  considerations 
are  not  subordinated  to  tha  needs  of  an 
effective  foreign  policy. 

For  our  Constitution  and  tha  unwritten 
rulea  ot  our  political  system  were  both  da- 
algned  for  a  different  purpose.  Thay  were 
evolved  at  a  tlma  when  w*  were  committed 
to  a  policy  of  nonantanglamant  with  foreign 
countries.  8o  our  Founding  Fathara  eraated 
a  ayatam  that  haa  proved  axtramaly  affaotlva 
for  oompoalng  Intarnal  dlffaranoaa,  but  It 
was  not  designed  for  ooplng  with  Intar- 
national  problama.  At  tha  tlma  thla  did 
not  mattar  alnoa  tha  ooaana  provldad  won- 
darfully  affaotlTt  protaotloa  agalnat  all 
poaalbla  anamlaa< 

Now  tha  world  ti  eomplataly  dtffaraBl,  but 
our  maohlnary  ramalna  tha  aama.  Oon- 
graaaman  ara  bound  to  ba  aonearnad  pri- 


marily with  the  demands  of  their  constitu- 
ents; the  national  Interest  Is  apt  to  ba  a 
secondary  consideration.  In  addition, 
under  our  system,  any  foreign  policy  meas- 
ure can  be  held  up  or  kUled  by  any  sizable 
group  In  Congress. 

Our  wheatgrowers  can  strain  our  tradi- 
tional relations  with  Canada,  the  textile  in- 
terests can  cause  trouble  with  Japan  and 
England;  Zionists  can  complicate  our  rela- 
tions In  the  Middle  East.  And  a  single  Con- 
gressman in  a  strategic  position  can  mess 
up  our  Immigration  laws  or  cripple  our  over- 
seas propaganda  operations. 

In  particular.  It  Is  Immensely  difficult  for 
the  executive  agencies  to  p!an  and  carry 
out  a  coherent,  farslghted  strategy  of  eco- 
nomic warfare,  so  long  as  imports,  exports 
and  overseas  investmenta  are  subject  to  the 
whims  and  self-interest  of  every  domestic 
pressure  group.  And,  as  I  have  said,  K  la 
likely  that  the  economic  battlefield  will 
prove  the  decisive  one. 

Our  traditions  place  us  at  a  disadvantage 
in  several  other  ways:  for  example,  our 
habit  of  making  appropriations  on  an  an- 
nual basis  only.  How  can  India — or,  a  dozen 
other  countries  to  which  American  aid  is 
crucial — make  long-range  economic  plans 
when  they  may  have  to  be  changed  or  dis- 
carded at  the  next  session  of  Congress?  Or, 
for  that  matter,  how  can  we  plan  a  long- 
range,  worldwide  economic  development  pro- 
gram with  our  allies,  or  a  defense  program 
employing  missiles  and  electronic  systems 
which  take  decades  to  develop,  on  the  basis 
of  annual  apnroptlatlons? 

Again,  how  can  we  develop  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice that  win  attract  our  ablest  talent  so 
long  as  no  pressure  group  of  any  conse- 
quence has  any  Interest  In  supporting  It? 
The  Russians  can  order  their  ables^.  men 
Into  diplomacy  or  on  a  disagreeable  over- 
seas assignment.  But  the  State  Department 
has  to  compete  against  the  far  higher  pay 
of.  say.  the  advertising  and  television  in- 
dustries— and  no  Congressman  can  hope  to 
win  a  single  vote  by  fighting  to  get  better 
pay  and  representation  allowances  for  the 
men  who  are  now.  literally,  the  first  line  of 
our  defense. 

What  troubles  me  even  more  is  that  the 
American  people  are  not  showing  many 
signs  that  they  are  willing  to  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  win  the  long  contest  with 
Russia. 

They  are  frittering  away  talent,  time,  and 
resources  on  trivialities — ^ranging  from  quia 
shows  to  Detroit's  chromium  creations^ 
while  the  Russians  are  concentrating  every- 
thing on  their  overriding  goal.  Again,  this 
Is  partly  due  to  lack  of  leadership;  they  have 
never  been  told,  by  the  only  men  who  can 
command  continual  national  attention,  what 
has  to  be  done,  and  what  sacrifices  they  must 
make  to  achieve  it.  (And  if  they  are  told 
in  a  political  campaign  there  Is.  I  think, 
some  evidence  at  least  that  they  don't  like 
it.) 

But  X  am  not  sure  whether  any  President 
can  persuade  tha  country— without  the 
stimulus  of  war— to  do  theaa  thli^gs.  Mny- 
b*  our  kind  of  democracy  haa  a  fatal  addic- 
tion to  short  views  rather  than  long:  to 
present  oomforta  rathar  than  future  safety; 
to  private  satlsfaotlona  rathar  than  publlo 
nacaaaltlaa.  Haa  why  do  wa  ap«nd  mora 
money  on  advertising  than  on  education— 
on  tobaeoo  than  on  booka— on  antarValnmant 
than  on  urban  ranawalf 

Tha  naxt  10  yaara,  X  would  guaaa,  will 
raally  prova  whathar  thla  Nation  or  any  na- 
tion ao  ooneatvad  and  ao  dadloatad  oan  long 
•ndura— and  right  now  tha  prognoala  la  not 
good.  Wa  ara  loatng  ground  naa^ly  avary- 
whara;  wa  art  not  taking  maaauraa  nacaa- 
aary  to  atop  tha  loaa:  and  hardly  anybody 
aaama  to  cara. 
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In  ova  fat,  dumb.  »nd  happy  fashion,  we 
assume  that  we  can't  loee— that  If  we  stand 
flrm  persevere,  and  damn  the  Communists 
enough,  right  will  surely  prevail  In  the  end. 
Well  It  didn't  once  before,  when  Athenian 
democracy  was  Involved  In  a  similar  long, 
tiresome  struggle  with  Spartan  tyranny.  On 
that  occasion  an  Infinitely  superior  civiliza- 
tion went  under,  because  It  lacked  the  self- 
dlsclpUne  to  survive.  One  could  cite  other 
examples.  Is  It  happening  again,  right  here 
and  right  now? 

My  conclusion  is  that  our  Russian  com- 
petitors are  much  tougher  than  most  of  iis 
have  yet  realized — and  that  this  time  we 
might  get  licked,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
change  our  habits,  ovir  political  behavior  and 
and  our  complacent  outlook  on  the  world. 

But  the  sky,  to  me,  is  not  dark.  I  like  to 
think  of  the  great  forward  thrust  of  commu- 
nism not  as  a  threat  but  as  a  great  chance 
to  demonstrate  again  that  only  free  institu- 
tions can  achieve  the  right  ends  by  the  right 
methods,  and  thereby  satisfy  man's  inner- 
most urglngs. 

As  Julian  Huxley  has  said:  "In  lower  or- 
ganisms the  only  ultimate  criterion  is  sur- 
vival; but  in  man  some  experiences  and  ac- 
tions, some  objects  and  Ideas  are  valued  for 
their  own  sake." 

I  confess  that  whenever  I  hear  talk  about 
what  we,  the  great,  free  Western  democ- 
racies— we  who  value  actions  and  Ideas  for 
their  own  sake — can  and  cannot  do  or  afford 
to  do,  I  am  reminded  of  the  Imperial 
Manchus,  who  disdained  the  Western  bar- 
barians for  Inventing  steamships.  The 
Manchus  were  obsolete,  and  their  glory  and 
power  have  vanished  long  since. 

Are  we  obsolete,  too?  Of  course  not.  Our 
free  economy  has  Just  survived  the  third  re- 
cession since  the  war  and  again  confounded 
commvmlsm's  confident  prediction  of  an  in- 
evitable and  shattering  capitalist  depression. 
Western  economic  strength  has  never  been 
greater.  And  it  has  expanded  and  multiplied 
production  and  human  well-being  largely  by 
private  Investment. 

Thus  have  the  free  institutions  of  the 
West  disproved  the  Socialist  doctrine  that 
only  government  investment  and  ownership 
can  Insure  economic  growth.  One  by  one 
the  Socialist  parties  of  Europe  have  aban- 
doned the  only  basic  idea  they  shared  with 
communism — government  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  And.  one  by  one,  the 
Communist  parties  of  Europe  have  lost 
strength. 

We  have  the  supreme  advantage  of  living 
under  the  economic  and  political  system 
that  most  people  want,  as  history  teaches 
us.  Once  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  system 
Is  In  danger  I  have  no  doubt  what  we  will  do. 


PROBLEMS  OF  FARMWORlCERS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  my  statement  submitted 
to  the  public  hearing  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Farm 
Labor  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago. 
Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham,  former  U.S. 
Senator  and  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina president,  is  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee which  held  hearings  to  determine 
what  action  might  be  taken  to  better 
the  unhappy  financial,  social,  and  educa- 
tional levels  of  this  country's  migrant 
agricultural  workers.  I  was  proud  to 
present  to  this  group  my  views  on  this 
subject. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statemint  or  Senator  Hubeet  H.  Humpheet. 

or  Minnesota,  foe  the  Public  Hearing  of 

THE    National    Advisory    CoMMriTEE    on 

Farm  Labor 

Because  It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  testify 
In  person  due  to  the  pressure  of  Senate 
activity,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  my  views  on  the  vital  question  you  are 
considering  In  these  hearings. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  commenda- 
tion is  due  this  body  of  prominent  citizens 
for  focusing  the  public  conscience  on  the 
problem  of  this  mass  of  workers  and  their 
families  whose  shocking  conditions  have  been 
a  festering  sore  Jn  our  social  economy  for 
many  decades,  and  deeply  trouble  many  of 

us. 

The  exploitation  of  these  workers  year  after 
year  by  the  large-scale  corporate  and  other 
farm  operators  has  undoubtedly  been  a  con- 
siderable factor  In  accelerating  the  trend 
away  from  family -type  farming,  because  of 
the  competitive  advantage  it  gives  the  big 
operators  over  the  family  farmer  doing  his 
own  work  with  his  own  family. 

Quite  frankly,  the  position  of  the  current 
administration  on  this  problem  perplexes  me. 
President  Eisenhower.  In  his  January  9. 
1956.  message  to  Congress,  expressed  concern 
about  the  trend  I  have  mentioned  when  he 
said,  "More  than  prices  and  Incomes  are  In- 
volved. In  America,  agriculture  is  more 
than  an  industry;  it  is  a  way  of  life. 
Throughout  our  history,  the  family  farm  has 
given  strength  and  vitality  to  our  entire  so- 
cial order.  We  must  keep  it  healthy  and 
vigorous^' 

With  that  sentiment  I  heartily  agree.  Yet 
I  fall  to  find  that  sentiment  reflected  in 
present  public  policy. 

Only  yesterday.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Benson  sent  a  statement  to  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  completely  glossing 
over  the  human  suffering  from  low  wages 
and  working  conditions  experienced  by  mul- 
titudes of  farm  workers  In  this  country,  es- 
pecially the  900,000  migrants,  offering  as  his 
only  conclusion  that  "if  agricultural  em- 
ployment were  not  available,  some  of  them 
might  be  dependent  on  various  types  of  wel- 
fare programs." 

Secretary  Benson  said  nothing  about  the 
disgracefully  low  wages  which  the  2  mil- 
lion farm  workers  are  paid,  nor  about  the 
shameful  working  conditions  under  which 
many  of  them  are  forced  to  labor.  In  ef- 
fect, he  admits  that  their  employment  In 
agriculture  Is  a  substitute  for  relief  rolls. 
He  apparently  dismisses  them  from  further 
concern  on  the  grounds  that  In  many  cases, 
these  people  do  not  have  the  skills  and 
training  to  secure  nonagrlcultural  employ- 
ment. 

I  regret  that  Secretary  Benson  had  no 
more  constructive  suggestions  to  offer  to 
this  group  of  prominent  citizens  so  deeply 
troubled  by  this  problem. 

Fortunately,  it  was  more  encouraging  to 
have  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell,  one 
of  the  speakers  at  last  night's  dinner  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  headed  by 
former  Senator  Frank  P.  Graham  and  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  for- 
mer Senator  Herbert  Lehman,  declare  that 
Ideally  there  should  be  a  minimum  wage  for 
farm  workers. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this  Idealism 
finds  fruition  soon  In  a  minimum  wage  law 
for  agricultural  workers  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  full  support  of 
the  administration. 

It  Is  also  encouraging  that  the  council  of 
State  governments  committee  on  migratory 
labor  is  readying  proposed  legislation  that 
will  Include  a  m*"*"^""^  wage  for  agricul- 
tural workers. 


I  share  the  view  expressed  by  a  group  of 
10  Congressmen.  Including  2  from  my  own 
State.  In  a  Joint  statement  Issued  a  few  days 
ago  that  Congress  must  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee's  In- 
quiry  that  legislation  must  be  considered 

and  supported  which  will  provide  a  concrete 
program  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  this 
large  segment  of  our  population. 

These  farm  workers.  In  combination  with 
the  three  or  more  million  of  underemployed 
family-type  small  farmers  in  our  Nation, 
represent  a  total  population,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, of  somewhere  around  20  million.  Aside 
from  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  concern 
over  their  condition  In  the  rural  sliims  In 
our  country,  they  represent  a  purchasing- 
power  potential  of  Importance  to  our  na- 
tional economy. 

On  the  basis  of  such  consideration,  as  one 
Senator  who  was  formerly  chairman  of  a 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee which  conducted  extensive  hearings 
and  made  specific  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  farm  labor,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  House  to  do 
something  at  this  session  of  Congresi  to  ef- 
fectuate the  findings  of  the  National  AdvU- 
ory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  deriving  from 
these  hearings  now  in  progress— and  pledge 
my  personal  support  to  that  end. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
story  written  by  Robert  E.  Henne?isee.  of 
the  Tufty  News  bureau,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  article  not  only  reported 
on  the  public  hearing  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor,  but 
also  cauBht  the  very  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Washington. — The  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Agriculture  are  at  loggerheads  over  the 
no-good  people. 

And  the  do-gooders,  who  want  to  help  the 
no-gooders.  are  happUy  cheering  Labor  Sec- 
retary Mitchell. 

Mitchell  has  stuck  his  neck  out  inside  the 
administration  by  endorsing  a  minimum 
wage  standard  for  Americas  2«,  million 
farm  laborers. 

Especially,' he  has  incurred  the  wrath,  of 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  of  Agriculture,  who.  along 
with  most  farmers.  Is  against  a  minimum 
wage  on  the  farm. 

The  do-gooders,  or  romantics,  as  they  are 
disparagingly  called  by  the  reallsu.  are  es- 
sentially those  who  make  up  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Farm  Labor.  The  only 
lobby  the  migratory  worker  has. 

NACFL.  which  has  been  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington and  received  the  good  news  from 
Mitchell,  has  some  strong  supporters  on 
Capitol  Hill.  And  action  on  minimum  wage 
may  be  pressed  this  session. 

Mitchell,  however,  urges  them  to  hold  off 
until  next  year  when  he  hopes  to  submit 
some  specific  recommendations.  But  he 
agrees  with  the  do-gooders  that  migrant 
workers  will  "never  be  able  to  successfully  re- 
sist explolUtlon"  without  a  minimum  wage. 
A  farm  Is  not  like  a  factory,  say  the  realists 
of  the  Benson  school,  and  migrant  laborers 
are  beyond  the  pale,  lodged  at  the  bottom  of 
society  by  their  own  Innate  Inertia. 

But  there  are  no  innately  Incapable,  con- 
genltally  inferior  people,  answers  Dr.  Frank 
Porter  Graham,  former  University  of  North 
Carolina  president  and  U3.  Senator,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  NACFL  council.  He  urges 
that  we  give  him  "hope  In  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrim's  hopw,"  this  migratory  farm  laborer. 
Who  moves  north  with  the  sun  and  south 
with  the  birds:  moving  on,  with  wife  and 
child,  In  crowded  Uuck  beds  at  20  hours  to 


the  dip,  from  the  Worlda.  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia citrus  groves  to  harvest  sugar  beets  in 
Minnesota,  beans  In  Michigan,  and  poUtoe* 
in  Maine. 

Living  in  shacks,  or  at  the  best  barracks; 
often  with  one  outhotise  for  40  or  more 
families;  with  part  of  his  wages  held  back  to 
Insure  the  laborer  will  stick  around  when 
the  work  gets  hard,  or  the  sun  hot. 

They  are  Southern  Negroes,  Kentucky  hill- 
billies, lald-off  Pennsylvania  coal  workers, 
and  families,  Mexican  wetbacks,  and  imports 
from  the  Caribbean. 

They  are  the  no-good  people. 


MILITARY  AID  WASTE  CLAIMED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
noticed  in  the  WasliinRton  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  this  morning,  as  well 
as  in  the  New  York  Times — and  I  am 
cure  the  article  appeared  throughout 
the  press  of  the  Nation — an  article  en- 
titled "Military  Aid  Waste  Claimed." 
According  to  the  article,  a  House  sub- 
committee lifted  the  secrecy  veil  from 
U.S.  overseas  arms  aid  by  giving  a  report 
as  to  some  of  the  maladministration  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  my  comments  will  be 
brief  and  to  the  point.  I  have  contin- 
uously, throughout  my  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, supported  our  foreign  aid  program 
both  in  its  economic  and  military  as- 
pects. I  have  voted  against  the  pro- 
posals to  reduce  these  programs,  but,  Mr, 
President,  I  believe  a  report  such  as  that 
which  now  comes  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  other  body.  comp<!ls  ^very  one  of  us 
to  carefully  reexamine  what  has  been 
going  on  in  these  programs. 

I  hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  give  his  jjersonal  attention 
to  this  very,  very  shocking  report  which 
has  come  to  our  attention  this  morning. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  full  copy 
of  the  report,  but  I  have  asked  for  it 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Just  this  minute.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interim  report  has  b(;en  placed  on  my 
desk. 

I  say.  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, that  it  is  absctlutely  imperative 
that  these  programs  be  administered  in 
a  constructive  and  efficient  manner. 
This  is  a  business  administration;  and 
the  least  we  can  expect  is  busmesslike 
direction  of  the  greatest  program  of  our 
Goverrmient  in  terms  of  economic  assist- 
ance, namely,  the  foreign  aid  j>rogram. 

I  repeat  my  initial  statement,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
give  his  personal  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular report,  and  assign  whatever  per- 
sonnel may  be  necessary  to  track  down 
every  claim  and  every  criticism  that  has 
been  made,  so  that  when  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  is  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  we  shall  have  a  pro- 
gram that  can  be  justified,  not  only  in 
terms  of  dollars,  not  only  in  terms  of  ob- 
jectives, but  also  in  terms  of  adminis- 
tration. 

I  say  this  as  a  friend  of  the  program, 
one  who  wants  to  see  it  effectively  ad- 
ministered, and  to  sec  its  purposes  ful- 
filled. We  cannot  go  on  like  this.  We 
cannot  have  the  American  people  being 


told  by  a  responsible  committee  of  the 
Congress  that  there  is  such  an  unbe- 
lievable waste  of  foreign  aid  material. 

Some  of  the  findings  reported  were  as 
follows: 

A  foreign  motor  pool  got  enough  tires 
out  of  U.S.  aid  in  1  year  to  put  44  tires 
on  each  truck. 

American  materials  intended  for  mili- 
tary construction  were  used  to  build 
apartment  houses  for  foreign  civilians. 

Poor  recordkeeping  by  natives  who 
knew  little  English  produced  stock-rec- 
ord cards  which  read  "for  so  many  cases 
of  'This  side  up.'  " 

One  U.S. -aided  installation  had  a  185- 
year  supply  of  a  single  ammunition  item. 
In  another  case  there  was  only  one  2V2 
ton  truck  engine  carburetor  in  stock  for 
an  entire  army. 

This  is  not  a  foreign  aid  program. 
This  is  only  mismanagement  con- 
founded and  compounded.  It  cannot 
go  on.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
be  granted  1  additional  minute  in 
order  that  he  may  yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  remind  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  that  I  have  been 
preaching  this  gospel  of  economy  in  pur 
foreign  aid  program  for  the  past  6 
years.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  examine  the  reports  on  the 
overseas  operations  of  our  Government 
that  I  have  filed  with  the  Senate  Appro- 
priation Committee  for  the  past  seven 
years,  I  particularly  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
the  report  relating  to  South  and  Central 
America,  which  I  filed  on  February  9  of 
this  year.  In  this  report  he  will  find  a 
number  of  items  which  require  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  executive  department. 
Over  the  past  niunber  of  years  I  have 
been  a  consistent  opponent  of  waste 
in  our  foreign  aid  programs.  For  this 
stand  I  have  received  much  abuse,  I 
have  been  labeled  as  a  person  who  is 
opposed  to  all  foreign  aid.  This  was  not 
true  then  and  it  is  not  true  today. 

What  I  oppose  is  the  vast,  unforgiv- 
able waste  which  can  be  found  in  many 
of  our  foreign  aid  operations. 

Through  the  past  3  years  I  have 
made  formal  reports — which  have  been 
printed — on  my  findings  of  waste  in 
foreign  aid  operations.  The  record  is 
replete  with  specific  examples  of  waste 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  field. 

Now,  at  long  last.  I  am  glad  to  see 
other  voices  raised  with  mine  that  this 
unconscionable  waste  be  brought  to  an 
end,      

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  not  cheered  him  very 
much  by  my  votes.  I  have  voted  against 
amendments  which  have  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  wish  to  see  an  adequate  foreign  aid 
program.    I  think  we  may  need  an  even 


bigger  program  than  we  have;  but  I  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  vote  for  foreign 
aid  measures  when  examples  of  mal- 
administration are  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion time  after  time.  We  need  people  to 
administer  a  program  which  is  not  a 
political  program.  We  need  people  who 
imderstand  the  program,  and  know  how 
to  administer  a  vast  oversea  economic 
program.  We  have  had  far  too  many 
administrators  who  have  not  had  the 
time,  during  their  term  of  office,  to  carry 
on  efficient  and  responsible  operation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  make  the  remarks 
he  has  made  today.  I  have  been  talking 
along  the  same  line  for  the  past  10  or  12 
years,  trying  to  tell  the  Senate  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  administer  the  for- 
eign aid  program  throughout  the  world 
is  doing  tts  more  harm  than  good.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  dig  a  little  deeper  we 
shall  find  plenty  more  in  Denmark  that 
is  rotten. 

RELOCATION     OF     FAMILIES     DIS- 
PLACED  BY    NEW   FREEWAYS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Mayor  Terry  Schrunk  of  Portland,  Oreg.. 
has  effectively  pointed  out  a  serious 
omission  from  the  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  program.  This  is  the  problem 
of  relocation  of  thousands  of  families 
who  are  being  displaced  by  the  new  free- 
ways. This  problem  is  particularly  acute 
in  urban  areas,  and  Mayor  Schrunk  esti- 
mates that  in  Portland  alone,  5,000 
households  will  be  displaced  diuing  the 
next  11  years,  and  250  families  are  about 
to  be  uprooted  by  the  East  Bank  Free- 
way at  the  present  time.  Existing  State 
and  Federal  agencies  are  unable  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  for 
tenants  who  are  not  property  owners 
and  who  are  forced  to  move  sis  a  result 
of  the  highway  program.  Homeowners 
receive  fair  compensation  for  their 
prop>erty,  tenants  receive  nothing.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1M9.  as  smaended,  provision 
is  made  in  section  106 <2)  of  title  1  for 
the  payment  of  up  to  $100  to  families  and 
single  individuals  and  up  to  $2,500  to, 
businesses  for  moving  expenses  and  fair' 
compensation  for  loss  of  property.  Our 
Federal  highway  legislation  contains  no 
such  provision  and  tenants,  homeowners 
and  businesses  are  completely  on  their 
own  so  far  as  moving  costs  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mayor  Schrunk,  dated  Janu- 
ary 26,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
mayor's  press  release  on  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cmr  or  Po«tt,and, 
Omci  or  THE  Mato«, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  26. 19S9. 
Senator  Richabo  L.  Ncttbxbcbu 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dbab  Richam):  Z  wish  to  can  yo^tr  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  situation  which  Is  develop- 
ing in  Oregon  and  which  arises  from  the 
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accelerated,  federally  aided  freeway  program. 
The  situation  Is  the  plight  of  the  thousands 
of  families  who  will  be  uprooted  by  the  con- 
struction of  these  freeways.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  Portland  alone  some  6,000 
households  will  be  displaced  during  the  next 
11  years. 

As  you  know,  the  Biireau  of  Public  Roads 
Is  the  agency  through  which  the  States  re- 
ceive 90  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  free- 
ways. I  can  find  no  evidence  that  this 
agency  assumes  any  responsibility  for  help- 
ing people  displaced  by  freeways  to  find 
other  places  to  live.  Certainly,  the  Oregon 
State  Highway  Commission  assumes  none. 
lU  representatives  take  the  position  that 
the  Highway  Commission  Is  prevented  by 
law  from  offering  any  type  of  relocation  serv- 
ice and  further  that  the  commission  Is  com- 
pletely unable  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

It  appears  that  Federal  law  Is  In  strange 
contrast  to  Federal  urban  renewal  la^^r.  Title 
1  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
through  1957,  provides  in  section  105(c)  that 
In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  loans  or  cap- 
ital grants,  a  local  urban  renewal  agency 
much  show  evidence  that  "there  are  or  are 
l>elng  provided.  In  the  urban  renewal  area 
or  in  other  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
In  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
displaced  from  the  urban  renewal  area,  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  and  available  to 
such  displaced  families  and  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment." 

Section  106(2)  of  title  1  of  the  same  act 
provides  for  the  payment  of  up  to  $100  to 
families  and  single  Individuals  and  up  to 
$2,500  to  business  establishments  for  moving 
expenses  and  actual,  direct  losses  of  property. 
As  you  win  note  from  the  accompanying 
detailed  statement,  I  feel  strongly  that  both 
Federal  and  State  highway  laws  should  be 
amended  to  make  at  least  some  relocation 
service  available  to  people  displaced  by  high- 
way and  freeway  construction. 

I  am  asking  the  Oregon  State  Legislature 
to  review  Oregon's  highway  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  law  in  recognition  of 
this  displacement  problem.  However,  I  also 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  Federal  highway 
program  should  be  amended  by  Inserting 
comparable  wording  as  appears  under  the 
urban  renewal  law  In  order  to  assist  dis- 
placed people  and  make  Federal  highway 
funds  available  for  such  a  program. 

While  the  physical  construction  of  this 
magnificent  national  highway  network  Is 
Important  to  the  economy  and  defense  of 
this  Nation,  we  must  never  forget  that  peo- 
ple are  Important  too. 

I  am  calling  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
American  Municipal  Association  and  request- 
ing their  assistance  concerning  this  problem. 
Would  you  please  Investigate  this  problem 
and  discuss  it  with  yoxir  colleagues;  and 
then.  If  you  believe  this  recommendation  has 
merit.  Introduce  and /or  assist  In  sponsoring 
corrective  legislation  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  at  any  time 
for   any   other   information   that   you   may 
desire  in  this  connection. 
Yours  truly, 

Terkt,  Mayor. 

Fast  Fbdewats — Fleeing  Families 
We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  late 
about  the  federally  aided  freeway  program 
now  underway.  The  potential  Impact  of 
this  program  on  Oregon  residents  Is  stagjger- 
Ing.  In  Portland  alone,  the  city  planning 
commission  estimates  that  5,000  households 
will  be  displaced  during  the  next  11  years. 
A  rough  field  check  indicates  that  the  peo- 
ple in  at  least  250  households  are  about  to 
be  uprooted  by  the  tiny  segment  of  the  East 


Bank  Freeway  allnement  between  the  Steel 
Bridge  and  North  Russell  Street.  Areawlse 
and  In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  house- 
holds displaced,  smaller  communities  will  be 
even  more  drastically  affected  by  the  free- 
way construction. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  its  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  pays  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  these  freeways.    Oddly  enough,  that 
arm  of  Government  completely  ignores  the 
fact   that    its    tremendous    concrete   swaths 
plow    through    the    lives   of    people.      True 
enough,  homeowners  are  paid  a  fair  price  for 
their   property.     But  neither  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  nor  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission  assumes  any  responsibility  for 
where  these  people  go  next  or  for  what  hap- 
pens to  other  displaced  people  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  own  their  living  quarters. 
Contrast    this    with    the    requirements    of 
another  arm  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.    This  Is 
the  organization  which  administers  the  fed- 
erally aided  urban  renewal  program;  it  pays 
two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  of  any  urban  re- 
newal project.    HHFA  will  not  enter  into  an 
urban  renewal  coii tract  with  a  local  public 
agency  until  that  agency  ( 1 )  has  determined 
the  number  of   families  and  Individuals   to 
be    displaced    and    their    economic    circum- 
stances,  and    (2)    has   developed  a  feasible 
plan  for  the  relocation  of  these  people  in  de- 
cent,   safe,    and   sanitary   quarters    that   are 
within    their    price    range.     This    relocation 
plan   must    show   either    that    the    existing 
housing  supply  Is  adequate  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  displacees  or  that  additional 
housing  units  are  being  programed. 

Once  an  urban  renewal  project  gets  out  of 
the  planning  stages  and  into  operation,  the 
local  public  agency  must  set  up  a  relocation 
office  in  the  project  area  and  must  staff  It 
with  personnel  to  help  occupants  of  the  area 
find  other  places  to  live.  Before  sales  or 
rental  vacancies  are  referrred  to  families  or 
Individuals,  they  must  be  Inspected  by  a 
member  of  the  relocation  staff  to  be  certain 
that  they  comply  with  local  health,  sanita- 
tion! and  housing  codes. 

If  minority  groups,  particularly  nonwhlte 
people,  are  represented  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree in  the  project  area,  HHFA  requires  evi- 
dence that  consideration  has  been  given  to 
their  special  housing  problems  and  that  ade- 
qxiate  quarters  will  be  available  to  them. 

Finally,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Butes 
has  enacted  legislation  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  moving  costs  to  those  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  activities — up  to  $100  in  the 
case  of  residents,  and  up  to  $2,500  in  the 
case  of  businesses  and  institutions.  These 
costs  are  paid  entirely  by  Federal  funds. 

The  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  law 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  provides  that  a  je- 
development  project  may  not  be  initiated  un- 
til there  is  a  plan  for  the  relocation  of  per- 
sons living  in  the  area  and  until  there  Is  a 
plan  for  providing,  unless  already  available, 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  quarters  substan- 
tially equal  in  number  to  the  substandard 
quarters  to  be  demolished,  at  rents  within 
the  means  of  those  displaced  from  such  sub- 
standard quarters  as  prescribed  by  Federal 
and  State  urban  renewal  regulations  and 
statutes. 

The  problem  of  freeway  displacement  in 
its  present  and  potential  form  has  not  ex- 
isted previously.  Until  recently,  those  af- 
fected have  been  largely  homeowners.  Such 
people,  after  the  highway  department  pays 
them  for  their  property,  have  some  means  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  However,  in  many 
cases  the  prices  they  receive  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  buy  comparable  homes 
without  considerable  difficulty.  Too,  the  ac- 
celerated freeway  program  will  result  in  a 
great  Increase  in  the  number  of  displaced 
owners.  Tenants  are  at  an  even  greater  dis- 
advantage. They  have  no  control  over  their 
quarters,  and,  since  the  highway  department 


rarely  has  any  dealings  with  them,  f  requenUy 
they  have  little  knowledge  as  to  the  timing 
of  right-of-way  acquisition. 

While  the  highway  department  recogniees 
that  a  problem  does  exist  in  this  connection, 
it  emphasizes  iU  lack  of  legal  responsibility 
for,  and  its  InabUlty  to  deal  with,  relocaUon 
problems.  If  this  is  Indeed  the  case,  it  would 
appear  that  our  SUte  and  Federal  highway 
legislation  should  be  amended. 

Freeway  displacement  in  large  volume  is 
not  peculiar  to  Oregon.  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  States  have  long  since  become  fa- 
miliar with  it  and  have  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems it  brings  in  varying  ways.  The  niinoU 
division  of  highways,  for  example,  contracts 
with  the  tenants'  relocation  bureau  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  for  relocation  services  to  peo- 
ple displaced  by  its  activities.  These  services 
are  available  not  only  to  families  and  single 
individuals  but  also  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial establishmenu.  Expenditures  in- 
clude the  salaries  of  the  personnel  involved, 
telephone,  light,  and  gas  bills  for  offices  on 
the  right-of-way.  bills  for  signs  when  neces- 
sary, transportation  costs  for  personnel  while 
on  duty,  bills  for  such  incidentals  as  station- 
ery and  office  supplies,  and  a  portion  of  the 
overhead  for  the  central  office  of  the  tenants' 
relocation  bureau. 

The  Chicago  district  engineer  for  the  Illi- 
nois division  of  highways  has  tills  to  say 
al>out  the  relocation  program: 

"Before  setting  forth  details  of  cost  or  con- 
tractual arrangements,  I  would  like  .to  state 
that  the  assistance  rendered  to  us  by  the  t*n- 
anu'  relocation  bureau  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
not  only  met  a  need  but  helped  tremendously 
in  good  public  relations  in  a  situation  which. 
at  best,  is  always  disagreeable  to  some." 

We  in  Portland  have  tried  to  provide  at 
least  a  minimal  relocation  service  to  freeway 
displacees  through  our  development  com- 
mission, which  Is  our  urban  renewal  agency. 
However,  we  have  been  advised  by  the  city 
attorney  that  the  development  commission 
may  not  properly  expend  Its  own  funds  for 
relocation  activities  in  any  but  urban  renewal 
areas.  Thus  we  are  unable  to  make  available 
any  type  of  relocation  service  to  what  will 
be  a  very  large  group  of  people. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing.  It  Is  my  strong 
feeling  that  the  Oregon  State  highway  law 
and  the  Federal  highway  law  should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  certain  relocation 
services  to  persons  uprooted  by  highway  ac- 
tivities. In  communities  having  urban  re- 
newal agencies  pr  housing  authorities,  work- 
ing arrangements  with  such  agencies  might 
well  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  imple- 
menting such  provisions. 

I  believe  that  relocation  services  should 
Include: 

1.  Occupancy  surveys  in  right-of-way 
areas.  Such  s'lrveys  are  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  the  volume  and  character  of  the 
displacement  in  each  Instance.  If  cities  or 
counties  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  special 
Federal  relocation  aids  (see  item  3).  this 
type  of  information  must  accompany  the 
localities'  requests  for  such  aids. 

2.  Information  as  to  available  sales  and 
rental  housing. 

3.  Information  as  to  special  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance  available  to  persons  displaced  as  a 
result  of  Government  action. 

4.  Such  other  aids  as  can  be  provided  to 
tininimij!»   the  difficulties  of  moving. 

TUtBT  D.  SCHXUNK, 

Maj/or. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Mayor  Schrunk's  comnients  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  problem  of  highway 
displaced  persons  have  received  many 
favorable  comments  and  widespread  at- 
tention in  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Oregon 


Journal  of  January  29.  1959,  entitled 
"Portland's  Own  DP  Problem,"  and  from 
the  Oregonian  of  January  30,  1959,  en- 
titled "Freeway  DPs"  together  with 
letters  from  George  D.  Dysart.  president 
of  the  Urban  League  of  Portland,  Mary 
C.  Rowland  of  the  Stella  Maris  House, 
and  Mr.  L.  B.  Macnab,  of  Portland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials  and    letters    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the   Oregon   Journal.   Jan.   29.    1959) 
Portland's  Own  DP  Problem 

Most  of  us  chare  Mayor  Schrunk's  concern 
over  the  relocation  problem  posed  by  the 
gigantic  new  Interstate  highway  building 
program  now  getting  underway. 

In  Portland  alone,  he  estimates  5.(XX) 
households  will  be  displaced  in  the  next 
decade.  250  of  them  In  the  East  Bank  Freeway 
area  between  the  Steel  Bridge  and  North 
Russell.  This  district  is  almost  of  Inunedl- 
ate  concern. 

In  terms  of  persons  this  Involves  between 
15,000  and  20.000  men,  women,  and  children 
who  will  have  to  find  new  homes  in  Port- 
land alone.  And  additional  thousands  will 
be  affected  in  the  Portland  metropolitan  area, 
where  the  problem  is  gravest,  and  in  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

Some  estimates  of  the  total  number  of 
Oregon  perfons  affected,  that  is.  facing  re- 
location problems  or  job  changes  made  nec- 
essary by  removal  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial establishments,  may  run  as  high  as 
60.000. 

But  taking  the  Portland  relocation  prob- 
lem alone  and  using  the  minimum  reloca- 
tion figures,  we  agree  with  Mayor  Schnmk 
that  some  systematic  attack  on  it  Is  Im- 
perative. 

Unfortunately,  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
Federal-State  interstate  highway  program 
make  no  provision  for  relocating  displaced 
persons. 

Unlike  the  laws  governing  the  housing  and 
home  finance  agency's  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, which  make  proper  relocation  of  dis- 
placed persons  a  condition  of  approval,  laws 
governing  the  vast  highway  program  (affect- 
ing many  more  people)  leave  these  citizens 
to  their  own  devices. 

Homeowners  and  owners  of  commercial 
establishments  or  instlttitlons  who  are  forced 
to  move  when  urban  renewal  areas  are  ac- 
quired and  cleared  for  new  development  get 
not  only  technical  help  with  their  reloca- 
tion problems,  they  also  are  entitled  tc  mone- 
tary aid  in  making  their  moves — up  to  $100 
for  residents  and  up  to  $2,500  for  businesses 
and  Institutions. 

That's  why  IkTayor  Sohrunk  Is  making  an 
appeal  to  the  State  leilslature  and  to  the 
Congress  for  amendments  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral highway  acts  to  provide  necessary  occu- 
pancy surveys  and  technical  assistance  for 
persons  displaced  by  new  highway  programs. 

Areas  such  as  the  East  Bank  Freeway  route 
in  Portland  present  special  problems  for 
renters  and  members  of  minority  groups  who 
will  find  it  especially  difScult  to  find  suitable 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  within  their  means. 

The  relocation  program  of  Portland's  urban 
renewal  project  No.  1  in  southwest  Portland 
is  moving  along  satisfactorily.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  with  expert  UR  staff  aid  and  ex- 
cellent cooperation  from  •  apartment  house 
owners,  FHA  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  2.3(X)  persons  displaced  by  the 
project  (470  families  and  1,000  singles)  wUl 
find  suitable  locations  elsewhere. 

But  this  merely  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  doing  a  comparable  relocation  Job  on  a 
much  greater  scale  as  new  freeways  slash 
through  heavily  populated  areas. 

We  may  even  have  to  face  up  to  the  possi- 
bility that  some  additional  public  housing 
Amay  be  necessary  eventually,  especially  for 


minority  groups  and  elderly  renters  of  lim- 
ited means.  Tou  can't  continue  to  tear  out 
housing  by  thousands  of  units  without  re- 
placing it,  either  privately  or  publicly.  Our 
vacancy  rate  simply  Isn't  that  high. 

(From  the  Oregonian.  J^.  30. 1959] 
Freeway  DP's 

The  problems  raised  by  the  projected  re- 
placement of  thoiisands  of  Portland  house- 
holds by  freeway  development,  cited  by 
Mayor  Terry  Schrunk  this  week,  are  real  and 
urgent.  They  cannot  be  ignored  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government.  If  Portland  is  to 
accomplish  this  enormous  relocation  with 
Justice  to  those  affected. 

Fortunately,  there  is  at  hand  a  model  for 
local  action.  The  Portland  Development 
Commission  has  mapped  an  orderlj  proce- 
dure for  the  relocation  of  persons  who  live 
or  do  business  in  the  south  auditorium  ur- 
ban renewal  site.  First  step  is  appraisal  of 
all  property  twice,  by  independent  teams  of 
appraisers.  The  commission  thvis  hopes  to 
obtain  reasonable  market  figures  acceptable 
to  owners.  It  purposes  to  buy  all  but  a  few 
of  the  buildings  In  the  project  area  and  will 
enter  Into  agreements  with  owners  of  ex- 
cepted property  for  use  conforming  to  the 
redevelopment  plan. 

The  policy  is  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  agree- 
able price  with  the  owner,  based  on  the 
independent  appraisals.  The  commission 
hopes  to  avoid  condemnation  proceedings 
whenever  possible.  After  purchase,  the  oc- 
cupants, both  buslnes  and  residential,  will  be 
tenants  of  the  commission  until  relocated. 
A  minimum  of  90  days'  notice  of  evacuation 
will  be  given. 

Persons  living  In  a  building  at  the  time 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  commission  will  be 
eligible  for  relocation  payments  up  to  $100 
to  cover  moving  costs.  This  aid  is  particu- 
larly Important  to  renters  who  can  count 
on  no  return  from  public  purchase.  Busi- 
ness concerns,  churches,  and  other  nonresi- 
dential establishments  will  be  eligible  for 
relocation  payments  up  to  $2,500  to  cover 
moving  costs  and  direct  loss  on  equipment, 
fixtures,  machinery,  supplies,  etc.  These  re- 
location funds  come  entirely  from  Federal 
appropriations. 

The  catch,  in  applying  this  systematic  plan 
to  freeway  relocations,  is  that  the  Portland 
Development  Commission  is  limited  by  law  to 
the  service  of  authorized  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. Highway  legislation,  both  Federal  and 
State,  has  more  or  less  Ignored  the  problem  of 
urban  relocation,  on  the  assumption  perhaps 
that  it  offers  no  more  difficulty  than  have 
right-of-way  displacements  in  the  past.  This 
is  a  myopic  view.  Individual  landowners  or 
householders  in  rural  areas  have  had  their 
problems  of  relocation  to  accommodate 
highways.  But  they  do  not  match  by  any 
means  the  upheaval  contemplated  by  the 
urban  freeway  program. 

Relocation  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  com- 
plete freeway  program  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
urban  renewal  program.  Some  large  cities 
of  the  East  have  recognized  this  by  the  cre- 
ation of  agencies  specifically  assigned  to 
<«asing  the  difficulties  of  population  displace- 
ment. Chicago,  for  example,  has  a  Tenants' 
Replacement  Bureau. 

The  freeway  DP's  need  counsel  and 
friendly  assistance  with  their  problems  as 
much  or  more  than  they  need  money  to  meet 
unbudgeted  costs.  If  the  Portland  Develop- 
ment Commission  cannot  provide  this  serv- 
ice, the  city  should  vise  the  commission's 
experience  to  date  as  a  guide  In  setting  up 
a  more  Inclusive  relocation  agency  to  seek 
the  active  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  highway  officials.  The  latter 
must  be  brought  to  understand  that — in  an 
urban  situation — the  problems  of  population 
relocation  are  as  much  a  part  of  roadbuild- 
Ing  as  Is  the  acquisition  of  right-of-way. 


The  Ubban  Leaotte  or  Postland, 
Portland,  Oreg..  February  10, 1959. 
Hon.  TmRT  D.  Schsumk, 
Mayor  of  Portland, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mator  Schrttnk  :  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  having  Mr.  Ivancle  make  available  to  \xb 
your  letter  concerning  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  provide  relocation  assistance  to  per- 
sons displaced  by  the  Federal-State  high- 
way program.  I  heartily  support  your  ac- 
tion in  requesting  such  legislation. 

You  might  be  Interested  in  two  precedents 
In  addition  to  those  that  you  cited  in  your 
letter.  By  the  act  of  July  14,  1952  (66  Stat. 
6C6,  642),  the  military  departments  were 
given  authority  to  reimburse  landowners  and 
tenants  for  moving  expenses  when  acquir- 
ing lands  for  their  public-works  projects. 
This  same  authority  was  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  by  Public  Law  85- 
433,  approved  May  29,  1958.  Under  this  leg- 
islation the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse owners  and  tenants  for  lands  acquired 
for  the  construction,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  developments  under  his  Jurisdiction 
"for  expenses  and  other  losses  and  damages 
inctured  by  them  in  the  process  and  as  a 
direct  result  of  such  moving  of  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  possessions  as  is 
occasioned  by  said  acquisition,  *  *  *."  This 
reimbursement  is  in  addition  to  any  pay- 
ments that  may  otherwise  be  authorized  by 
law.  The  total  of  such  reimbursement  to 
the  owners  and  tenants  of  any  parcel  of  land 
may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  parcel's 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Interior  authority  is  retroactive  to  July  14, 
1952,  the  date  the  authority  was  given  to 
the  military  departments. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Georce  D.  Dtsaxt. 

,  President. 

*  ■  

Campbell  &  Macnab. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  February  3, 1959. 
,  The  Honorable  Richard  NEtTBOtCER, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  Enclosed  is  a  letter  I  received 
in  this  morning's  mail  from  Mary  Rowland, 
of  the  Stella  Maris  House,  concerning  the 
relocation  of  the  people  who  will  be  displaced 
because  of  the  East  Bank  Freeway,  a  fed- 
erally financed  project. 

Although  the  project  itself  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  community,  certain  Individ- 
uals will  be  grievously  hurt  and  I  appeal  to 
you  to  do  everything  you  possibly  can  to  se- 
cure all  possible  aid  in  relieving  the  difficul- 
ties the  project  creates. 

In  many  instances,  I  believe  the  amount 
offered  these  good  people  for  their  homes  Is 
f>erhaps  as  much  as  the  home  and  property 
Is  worth,  but  certainly  not  enough  to  re- 
locate them  in  accommodations  as  adequate 
as  those  they  are  giving  up  without  causing 
them  to  spend  considerable  money  they  do 
not  have.  Any  help  you  can  give  to  these 
people  will  be  more  than  appreciated. 

It  is  good  to  know  your  health  has  im- 
proved and  hope  you  will  have  no  further 
difficulties.  Frankly,  you  had  us  worried, 
we  just  can't  afford  to  lose  a  guy  like  you. 

K»tie  Joins  me  In  wishing  you  everything 
that  is  good  during  the  coming  session  and 
our  kindest  regards  to  both  you  and  your 
good  wife. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  B.  Macnab. 

Stella  Maris  HotrsE, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  28, 1959. 
Mr.  Barnet  Macnab. 
Campbell  dr  Macnab, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Barnet:  The  situation  concerning 
housing  has  come  to  my  attention  within  the 
last  few  months  in  which  I  think  you  wovdd 
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be  Interested.  The  East  Bank  Preeway  Is 
coming  through  our  Alhlna  neighborhood 
displacing  an  estimated  2S0  families.  This 
Is  part  of  the  federally  financed  highway 
project  which  will  continue  for  the  next  11 
years  displacing  an  estimated  5,000  house- 
holds. 

Under  this  project  the  Federal  Oovernment 
supplies  90  percent  of  the  funds  and  the 
6  tte  the  rest.  Du«  to  some  oversight,  Z 
ftm  sure,  the  Federal  highway  laws  make 
no  provision  for  relocation.  I  am  sure  this  Is 
an  oversight  as  the  urban  renewal  laws 
bend  over  backward  In  helping  relooat*  those 
who  art  forced  to  move. 

The  people  In  our  Alblna  area  art  having 
two  dlffloulttes  In  relocation,  ont  toonomlo 
and  the  second  that  of  their  race.  Many  of 
the  older  people  have  dtmcultles  tearing  out 
their  roots  to  move.  These  groups  seem  to 
need  added  help  and  encouragement  In  •^- 
locatlng  which  under  tht  present  laws  la  not 
provided  for  them. 

The  city  of  Portland  has  under  considera- 
tion some  itopgnp  measurfs  to  astUt  the 
people  In  the  Alblna  area.  However,  to  me, 
getting  at  the  root  caure  seems  most  Im- 
portant In  the  light  of  the  extended  project 
and  S.OOO  households  to  be  moved  and  this 
root  cause  is  apparently  the  Federal  high- 
way laws.  What  can  we  do  to  get  these 
changed? 

Any  Ideas  or  suggestions  you  might  have 
win  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Tours  truly, 

Mart  C.  Rowuino. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Public  Roads  Subccm- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  that  this  problem  deserves 
the  most  careful  consideration.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  State  I  Mr. 
jAvrrs  and  Mr.  Keating]  have  introduced 
legislation,  S.  117.  to  include  in  the  defl- 

i  nitlon  of  construction  costs  the  cost  of 
relocation  of  building  tenants.  I  under- 
stand that  the  New  York  Senators  have 
previously  sponsored  such  proposals. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956, 
as  originally  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives back  In  1956  provided  that 
the  cost  of  relocating  building  tenants  is 
recognized  as  part  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction. This  provision  was  not  in  the 
legislation  as  enacted  into  law. 

I  realize  that  including  in  the  Federal 
Interstate  highway  program  the  cost  of 
relocation  of  tenants  would  add  mate- 
rially to  the  expense  of  the  highway 
program.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  is  paying  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  program,  purchase 
of  highway  rights-of-way  is  done  by  the 
respective  State  highway  commissions 
and  the  land  belongs  to  the  States.  It 
seems  only  fair  to  me  that  relocation 

•  costs  for  tenants  should  be  included  in 
the  highway  program.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  this.  The  cost  of  reloca- 
tion of  utihties  is  included  in  the  high- 
way program,  and  certainly  people  are 
more  important  than  telephone  poles 
and  powerlines. 


JFAN  TSCHETTER,  SOUTH  DAKOTA'S 
WINNER  OP  VOICE  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
ticnal  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  was 
held  in  Washington  this  past  week.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  events  was  the  South 
Dakota  winner  of  the  contest  sponsored 


In  our  State  by  the  South  Dakota  Broad- 
casters Association. 

After  listening  to  these  fine  essays 
written  by  outstanding  high  school  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
convinced  we  should  more  often  bend 
an  ear  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Young 
America. 

One  such  voice  is  that  of  Miss  Jean 
Tschetter,  South  DakoU's  winner. 
What  she  thinks  is  important,  X  believe, 
because  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  heri- 
tage that  is  bolng  given  to  the  younger 
generation.  Perhaps  we  have  abused 
this  rich  heritage  of  America,  and  In 
our  turning  over  responsibilities  to  the 
young  people,  we  give  them  stronger  and 
more  dinicult  challenges  to  meet. 

But  we  need  not  be  dismayed,  for  the 
Jean  Tschetters  and  others  like  her  are 
ready  to  assume  their  responsibilities 
with  the  same  spirit  that  has  guided  the 
destinies  of  thU  Nation  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
portion  of  my  weekly  newsletter  "Your 
Washington  and  You"  which  refers  to 
Miss  Tschetter's  visit,  and  following  this 
article.  I  ask  permission  to  have  Miss 
Tschetter's  excellent  essay  included  in 
the  Recopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  essay  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jean  Speaks  for  Democbact 
South  Dakota's  winner  of  the  Vulce  of 
Democracy  contest.  Miss  Jean  Tschetter. 
of  Arlington,  was  In  Washington  this  week 
along  with  49  other  State  champions.  Her 
es^a.  which  earned  her  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton was  an  excellent  expression  of  Amer- 
icanism., Jean's  brilliant  exposition  on  the 
meaning  of  democracy  Is  a  credit  to  South 
Dakota,  and  to  all  young  people.  Her  words 
demonstrate  that  our  confidence  and  reli- 
ance can  continue  to  rest  upon  the  aspira- 
tions of  America's  youth.  Jean  Tschetter 
not  only  speaks  for  democracy,  but  speaks  for 
America. 

Read  what  this  fine  young  American 
thinks:  "I  am  a  young  American  who  values 
and  believes  In  democracy  Fortune  smiled 
on  me  when  I  was  born,  for  It  bequeathed 
to  me  a  most  priceless  heritage,  citizenship 
In  our  democracy.  •  •  •  What  I  am  or  what 
I  shall  make  of  my  life  Is  up  to  me.  •  •  •  I 
believe  In  democracy  because  of  what  It 
means  to  me  and  my  fellow  Americans.  It 
Is  a  way  of  life,  a  good  and  meaningful  way 
of  life." 

Jean,  a  sophomore  In  Arlington  High 
School,  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos 
Tschetter.  Mr.  Tschetter  Is  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  well  known  In  the  educational 
circles  of  South  Dakota. 

1  Spbak  for  Democract 
(By  Miss  Jean  Tschetter) 

I  speak  for  democracy.  Why?  Because  I 
am  a  young  American  who  values  and  be- 
lieves in  democracy.  Fortune  smiled  on  me 
when  I  was  born,  for  It  bequeathed  to  me  a 
most  priceless  heritage — citizenship  In  our 
democracy.  I  might  have  been  born  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  or  In  some  other  totali- 
tarian state.  Thus,  the  greatest  break  of  my 
Ule  came  at  my  birth. 

I  might  have  been  born  a  descendant  of 
John  Adams,  or  the  daughter  of  an  Inden- 
tured servant.  It  wouldn't  make  any  differ- 
ence. What  I  am  or  what  I  shall  make  of  my 
Ufe  Is  up  to  me. 

In  a  democracy,  we  are.  as  Henley  so  well 
says,  the  masters  of  our  fate  and  the  cap- 


tains of  our  souls.  I  believe  In  democracy 
because  of  what  It  means  to  me  and  my 
fellow  Americans.  By  democracy,  we  ordi- 
narily mean  a  form  of  govertunent.  But  It  la 
more,  much  more. 

It  U  a  way  of  life,  a  good  and  meaningful 
way  of  life.  It  grants  that-volce  in  our  soul 
an  opportunity  for  expression.  Individual  ex* 
pr«Mlon.  It  gives  us  opportunity,  too,  to 
think  and  speak  and  write  and  do  as  our  b«t> 
ter  sell  dictates. 

As  Americans,  we  often  fall  to  value  our 
frttdoms,  and  even  fall  to  recogniM  them. 
As  a  youth,  I,  too,  had  such  Inclinations, 
until  a  years  ago  It  waa  my  privilege  to  visit 
our  Nation's  Cnpltnl.  I  had  an  awnkening 
and  was  alerted  to  tbs  meaning  of  demoo* 
racy.  . 

Nowhere  else  In  the  world  ran  one  sens* 
freedom  >o  strongly  as  here.  My  family  and 
I  stood  in  awe  at  the  shrines  of  democracy 
there.  Our  minds  and  hearU  were  deeply 
Impressed  as  we  were  hoisted  to  the  top  of 
the  Washington  Memorial  and  viewed  all  the 
symbols  that  proclaim  to  the  world  that  ours 
Is  a  nation  that  honors,  guards,  and  sponaort 
freedom  for  all. 

Most  impressive  waa  the  experience  mount- 
ing the  steps  of  the  mnguincent  Lincoln 
M^'morlal.  As  you  enter  the  front  opening, 
there  before  you  sits  the  huge  figure  of  Lin- 
coln as  sculptured  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 
It  seems  as  If  he  says.  "I  was  a  conynon  man. 
common  In  ancestry,  common  In  appearance, 
common  In  every  way.  but  democracy  made 
It  possible  for  me  to  sit  here.  I  gave  my  Ufe 
to  bring  a  more  fuller  democracy  to  my  coun- 
try and  a  segment  of  my  people." 

I  bow  In  gratitude  to  msn  like  him.  Then 
I  looked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  on 
the  walls  I  noticed  inscriptions.  On  the  left. 
I  read  these  memorable  words.  "With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  let  us  bind 
up  the  Nation's  wounds." 

What  nobler  words  could  a  human  utter? 

Have  you  ever  heard  words  which  better 
typify  the  true  spirit  of  democracy? 

On  the  ri^ht  were  Inscribed  the  famous 
words  uttered  in  Gettysburg.  "Fourscore  and 
seven  years  ego.  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  In 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propoaltion  that 
all  men  are  created  equal." 

Did  anyone  ever  speak  more  clearly  and 
more  profoundly  for  democracy? 

Lincoln  promoted  democracy.  Tea.  more, 
he  lived  It.  and  gave  democracy  Its  greatest 
boost. 

Another  grand  symbol  of  democracy  In  our 
Nation's  Capital  Is  a  building,  an  Impres- 
sive front,  with  Ionic  Greek  p.llars.  the  fig- 
ures of  nine  men  carved  on  the  top.  and 
above  them  the  significant  Inscription  "Equal 
Justice   under   law." 

That's  democracy,  my  fellow  Americans. 
It  behooves  us  all  to  cherish  It.  Therefore,  I 
am  happy  to  speak  for  democracy. 


NEED  FOR  MORE  SUPPORT  FOR 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  must 
be  educated  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity 
if  this  Nation  Is  to  survive  as  a  democ- 
racy in  the  nuclear  age. 

This  is  not  my  conclusion  alone.  It  is 
the  belief  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins. 
former  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  one  of  our  Nation's  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Dr.  Hutchins  said 
that  educators  and  the  people  were 
imited  only  in  wanting  education  "with- 
out pain,  either  intellectually  or  finan- 
cially. History  will  smile  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  great  country's  getting  more 
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interested  in  education  because  of  the 
technical  achievements  of  Russia,  and 
then  being  able  to  act  as  a  nation  only 
by  assimilating  education  to  the  cold 
war  and  caUlng  an  education  bill  a  de- 
f  pnsc  ftct  " 

Unfortunately,  in  my  opinion.  Dr. 
Hutchins  is  absolutely  right  in  this 
statement.  When  the  ultimate  happi- 
ness, progress,  and  locurlty  of  free  men 
so  clearly  depends  on  their  educational 
attalnmenu,  it  is  Indeed  incredible  that 
a.t  a  people  we  are  so  reticent  to  make 
vitally  needed  Improvements. 

The  current  admrnlstratlon  can  be 
held  responsible  for  lU  failure  to  plan 
and  present  a  bold  and  dynamic  proaram 
of  school  construction  and  Inntructlon 
improvement.  Instead,  It  comes  to  the 
American  people  with  the  attitude  that 
this  is  "the  most  we  can  afford."  or  that 
we  "cant  afford  anything  at  this  time." 
This  "can't  afford  It "  view  Is  reflected  not 
only  in  the  administration's  proposed 
budget,  but  also  In  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report. 

There  was  a  time  not  too  far  back  In 
our  governmental  history  when  the  word 
"cant"  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  national 
vocabulary.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
American  history,  our  colonists  did  not 
say  We  can't"  when  they  faced  the  ter- 
rible winters  and  the  Indians;  Washing- 
ton and  his  men  did  not  say  'We  can't" 
at  Valley  Forge;  and  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  American  people  did  not  say  "We 
can't"  in  the  hard  depression  days. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
a  reference  to  my  home  State,  I  should 
like  to  ob.«:erve  that  this  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Texas  Inde- 
pendence, on  March  2.  1836.  On  that 
day  a  band  of  Texaiis  was  gathered  In  a 
blacksmith  shop  at  Old  Washington  on 
the  Brazos  in  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  also  on  that  day  182 
men  were  being  besieged  in  the  Alamo  by 
5.000  soldiers  under  Santa  Ana.  Those 
Texans  at  Old  Washington,  on  the 
Brazos,  although  knowing  that  it  was 
impossible  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Texans 
in  the  Alamo,  nevertheless  declared  for 
independence.  They  did  not  say,  "We 
can't." 

Our  leaders  and  the  American  people 
In  all  ca.^es  have  risen  to  the  challenge 
because  of  their  deep  belief  in  a  dream — 
In  their  dedication  to  the  idea  of  human 
liberty  and  freedom. 

In  all  cases  they  had  the  courage  and 
vision  to  set  their  goals  out  ahead,  and 
then  they  reached  them  at  all  costs. 
They  never  took  the  position  "We  can't 
afford  it."  It  is  time  the  administration 
understood  that  we  cannot  meet  the 
challenge  of  communism  around  the 
world  with  a  "we  cant  afford  it"  phi- 
losophy. 

Whether  it  is  in  the  field  of  education 
or  military  preparedness,  or  rivers  and 
harbors  development,  we  n.eed  to  set  our 
goals  and  accomplish  them.  This  Na- 
tion can  afford  to  pay  for  anything  that 
is  worth  the  money  to  the  American 
people  and  to  all  free  men.  The  only 
thing  we  can't  afford  is  the  admin- 
istration's "we  can't  afford  it"  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 


Times  of  January  22.  1959.  under  the 
heading:  "Hutchins  Says  Survival  of  the 
United  States  Hinges  on  Maximum  Edu- 
cation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  93.  1069] 

Hutchins  Bats  Survival  or  tJNrrsD  Btatxs 

HiNOM   ON   MAXIMUM   Education— Warns 

That  Only  Mcn  Able  To  Make  Occihions 

Can  Oivi  RsALrrr  to  Dkmocracy 

Every  cltlsen  of  the  United  States  must 

be  educated  tn  the  limit  of  his  onpaclty  if 

this  Nation  Is  to  survive  rs  a  democracy  In 

tho  nuclear  age.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  said 

last  nlRht. 

Dr  Hutchins,  who  Is  the  president  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  warned  that  through- 
out the  world  there  was  an  antldemocruttc 
trend  that  hnd  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Kremlin,  but  rather  with  a  belief 
thnt  democracy  was  an  Illusion  In  both  old 
and  new  itates. 

To  meet  this  challenge  and  preserve  the 
democratic  faith,  he  said,  men  must  be 
Bufflclently  educated  and  Informed  to  take 
part  in  making  decisions  In  a  free  society. 
"I  don't  mean  trained,  smused.  exercised, 
accommodated  or  adjusted."  he  said.  "I 
mean  that  his  Intellectual  power  must  be 
developed." 

Dr.  Hutchins.  a  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  gave  his  opinions  In 
a  speech  prepared  for-  a  dinner  at  the  Com- 
modore Hotel  at  which  he  received  the 
SI. 030  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  Award. 
The  citation,  for  meritorious  public  tervlce. 
Is  presented  annually  in  memory  of  the  late 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 

Dr.  Hutchins  said  that  history  would 
have  trouble  assessing  American  education 
in  the  20th  century. 

XTNWILLINO    TO    PAT 

"It  will  see  a  people,  who  say  they  are 
dedicated  to  education  and  who  are  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Indifferent  to  educa- 
tion and  unwilling  to  pay  for  It."  he  said. 
"It  wUl  see  an  educational  system  that 
delivers  less  education  per  dollar  than  al- 
most any  other  saying  that  all  It  needs  Is 
more  money." 

Dr.  Hutchins  said  that  educators  and  the 
people  were  united  only  In  wanting  educa- 
tion without  pain,  either  intellectually  or 
financially. 

•History  will  smile  sardonically."  he  con- 
tinued, "at  the  spectacle  of  this  great  coun- 
try's getting  Interested,  slightly  and  tem- 
porarily, in  education  only  because  of  the 
technical  achievements  of  Russia,  and  then 
being  abl»  to  act  as  a  nation  only  by  as- 
similating education  to  the  cold  war  and 
calling  an  education  bill  a  defense  bill." 

The  educator,  who  recently  observed  his 
60th  birthday,  said  that  the  way  to  find 
money  was  to  remove  from  education  those 
subjects,  those  activities,  and  those  people 
that  make  no  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Intellectual  power. 

The  money  thus  saved  and  additional 
funds  that  may  be  needed  should  be  ap- 
plied, he  said,  first  to  doubling  teachers' 
salaries,  not  because  all  the  teachers  we 
have  deserve  twice  as  much  as  they  are  get- 
ting, but  because  we  want  to  attract  the 
ablest  people  into  the  profession.  The 
money  should  be  used  to  establish  a  na- 
tional system  of  scholarships  to  enable  edu- 
cation on  the  basis  of  mental,  rather  than 
financial,  capacity. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  January 


23.  1959,  under  the  heading  "Slowdown 
on  Education." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

Slowdown  on  Bdvcation 

President  Eisenhower  wanu  to  spend  only 
half  of  the  S2aa  million  authorised  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1060  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  This  law  was  passed 
under  the  goad  of  the  sputniks,  How  can 
tho  race  with  the  Ruulans  b«  won  by  slowing 
down? 

In  view  of  the  Presldtnt'i  rsduosd  rsooih- 
mendntioni  for  other  tduoatlonal  Items,  it 
seems  that  budgetary  considerations  havs  at 
least  as  much  to  do  with  the  matur  as  his 
expressed  desire  to  hold  up  aid  to  solentlfle 
education  pending  further  experience  with 
the  prugrttm.  There  has  been  little  time  to 
gain  experience. 

The  Impression  that  the  else  of  the  budget 
Iniluenoed  Mr,  Elsenhower  Is  heightened  by 
his  refusal  to  recommend  funds  for  school 
construction,  and  by  his  desire  for  a  cut- 
back in  aid  to  schools  overcrowded  with  the 
children  of  Federal  workers. 

This  approach  does  not  moke  sense  In  the 
face  of  reports  such  as  that  of  Loren  B.  Pope, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  that  "despite  a  near 
record  of  70.000  classrooms  built  (In  the  last 
year),  the  deficit  apparently  Is  as  large  this 
winter  as  It  was  last.  Figures  soon  to  be 
published  by  the  Office  of  Education  will  show 
a  deficit  of  about  140.000  classrooms." 

Bills  providing  aid  to  education  on  all 
levels  will  be  introduced  in  Congress.  Some 
of  them  already  have  been  Influenced  by  the 
administration's  reluctance.  One  measure. 
for  example,  would  be  tied  to  the  debt  service 
of  school  districts  Instead  of  providing  grarts 
before  construction  begins.  Many  districts 
would  encounter  legal  difficulties  In  accept- 
ing such  aid.  It  would  cost  more  In  the 
long  run.  but  In  the  short  run  It  would  not 
be  reflected  In  the  Federal  budget. 

Surely  this  Is  pennywlse  and  pound- 
foolish. 

Mr.  YARBCROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  January 
25,  1959.  under  the  heading.  "No  Time 
for  Shoehorn  Budget." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wjis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Time  for  a  Shoehork  Budget 

The  debate  over  the  Elsenhower  budget 
will  not  be  disposed  of  by  calling  the  Presi- 
dent's message  propaganda  or  a  fraud.  The 
Democratic  leaders  who  toss  these  terms 
around  so  freely  should  keep  In  mind  that 
they  not  only, have  the  right  to  criticize  but 
bear  the  responsibility  for  presenting,  in 
effect,  a  carefully  thought  out  budget  of  their 
own. 

The  Eisenhower  budget  can  be  called  bal- 
anced only  by  courtesy.  The  balance  de- 
pends not  only  upon  holding  expenditures 
down  to  a  $77  bUllon  level  which  already 
seems  unrealistic,  but  upon  making  certain 
adjustments  on  the  revenue  side  which  al- 
ready seem  unlikely — Increasing  gasoline 
ta.xes  50  percent,  raising  f>ostal  rates  yet 
again.  Increasing  taxes  on  airplane  fuel,  and 
so  on.  Furthermore,  the  balance  depend* 
upon  business  recovery  from  the  recession 
proceeding  at  such  a  rate  as  to  Increase 
Treasury  revenues  $9  billion  In  a  single  year. 
We  are  told  that  the  administration  Is 
counting  on  a  rate  of  recovery  slower  than 
that  which  followed  the  1954  recession.  Yet 
revenues  did  not  rebound  by  9  billion  In  a 
single  year  then;  how  can  we  count  on  thei^ 
doing  so  now? 
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It  seems  highly  imllkely,  thien,  that  the 
administration,  even  If  It  goes  its  way  on 
every  bill  in  Congress,  could  produce  a  sur- 
plus in  1959-60  immediately  following  a  year 
in  which  it  is  producing  the  biggest  deficit 
(nearly  13  billions)  of  the  postwar  period. 

But  if  the  administration's  own  budget 
bids  fair  to  turn  out  unbalanced,  and  if 
defense,  education,  foreign  aid  and  other 
urg:nt  needs  require  expenditures  that  will 
dnhilance  It  still  further,  the  urgent  projj- 
lixxx  for  the  I>emocratic  leaders  is  how  to 
make  sure  that  another  substantial  deficit 
VlU  not  set  off  another  round  of  Inflationary 
w  g3  and  price  Increases. 

One  of-  the  strongest  criticisms  of  the 
Eisenhower  budget  is  that  it  appears  to  be 
based  uj)on  calculating  a  certain  rate  of  bu-si- 
ness  recovery,  deducing  therefrom  a  certain 
level  of  receipts,  and  then  shoehorning 
expenditvu-es  Into  the  resulting  budget  total. 

This  method  of  budgeting  Is  called 
"sound"  by  some,  but  It  Ignores  the  urgent 
needs  of  today's  world.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  spend  only  as  much  for  defense  as 
we  think  we  can  afford;  we  must  spend  as 
much  as  Is  needed  for  security,  and  then 
devise  ways  to  afford  It. 

The  same  principle  holds  for  the  great 
•conomic,  scientific  and  diplomatic  contest 
on  which  we  are  embarked.  It  holds  also  for 
meeting  the  expanding  needs  of  an  explod- 
ing and  Increasingly  tubanized  society. 

To  measure  the  national  effort  by  what 
the  present  growth  rate  of  the  economy  and 
present  tax  structure  can  support  is  to  risk 
losing  a  race  we  dare  not  lose.  The  process 
must  be  turned  the  other  way  around:  the 
growth  rate,  the  budget  and  the  tax  structure 
must  be  planned  to  support  such  a  level  of 
national  effort  as  is  required  by  our  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  the  Democratic  responsibility — spe- 
clflcally,  the  responsibility  of  Speaker  Rat- 
BXJ«N  and  Majority  Leader  Ltndon  John- 
son— to  muster  the  best  economic  brains  for 
this  kind  of  economic  planning.  It  Is  the 
Democratic  responsibility  to  give  the  coun- 
try a  congressional  budget  that  meets  the 
national  needs  and  at  the  same  time  protects 
the  people  from  a  disastrous  inflation. 


TWO-PRICE      PLAI'      FOR      WHEAT 
MEANS  AID  FOR  OREGON'S  POUL- 
TRY AND  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRIES 
Mr.  NEUBLRGER.    Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  my  warm  friend 
the  Senator  Irom  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson! 
Introduced  on  February  19,  1959,  a  com- 
prehensive wheat  stabilization  program. 
I  feel  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
distinguished    Senator's    bill,    8.    1140, 
which  is  a  broader  and  improved  version 
of  his  domestic  parity  measure,  8.  774, 
which  I  also  cosponsored  in  the  last 
Congress. 

This  proposal  not  only  will  reduce 
greatly  the  drain  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  wheat  price  supports — which  cer- 
tainly should  contribute  to  i  balanced 
budget  or  to  freeing  Federal  funds  for 
worthy  social  purposes  such  as  medical 
research  or  Federal  eid  to  schools — 
while  more  effectively  aiding  wheat- 
growers,  but  will  also  help  channel  wheat 
into  feed  uses  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  result  would  be  of  major  importance 
to  the  povUtry  and  livestock  industries 
in  my  State. 

In  the  Oregonian  of  Portland  for  Jan- 
uary 18,  1959,  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  wheat  as  a  source  of 
animal  feed.  The  story  was  written  by 
that  dally  newspaper's  capable  agricul- 
ture editor,  Joe  Bianco.    Because  Mr. 


Bianbo's  informative  report  Is  so  timely 
in  view  of  Senator  Carlson's  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1140,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Survey  Con- 
cludes Oregon  Wheat  Supply  Holds  Key 
to  Livestock  and  Packing  Industries,"  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Survey    Concludes   Obeoon    Wheat   Sttpplt 

Holds      Key      to      Livestock.      Packing 

Industries 

(By  Joe  Bianco) 

Wheat  is  feed. 

This  represents  the  key  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  livestock  and  meat  packing 
Industries  In  Oregon. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  by  a  team  of 
Portland  college  prof  esse  rs  and  business 
executives  in  a  comprehensive  agrlcultxiral 
economy  study  released  Saturday. 

The  findings  of  this  group  parallel  the 
policies  and  opinions  of  some  of  the  State's 
leading  agricultural  commodity  groups. 

The  research  projecTt  was  sponsored  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  College  and  Reed  College  and 
financially  assisted  by  a  grant-in-aid  from 
the  Committee  for  Economic  D;velopment. 
and  the  Fimd  for  Adult  Education,  estab- 
lished by  the  Pord  Foundation. 
SHirr  IN  industry 

The  bxjslness  executives'  research  commit- 
tee of  which  the  businessmen  and  college 
personnel  are  members  conducted  the  pro- 
gram and  published  Its  report  In  a  39-page 
booklet. 

In  1954  and  1956.  the  committee  published 
a  study  of  the  forest  products  industries  of 
Oregon.  The  present  study  was  of  the  live- 
stock and  meat  parking  industries  and  In  Its 
conclusion  explained  the  growth  of  the  com- 
modity group  depended  more  upon  a  shift 
of  the  industry  to  Oregon  than  upon  a 
national  growth  of  the  industry. 

Favorable  to  such  development  will  be  the 
Improverhents  in  transportation  and  refrig- 
eration which  will  tend  to  shift  meatpack- 
ing and  cattle  feeding  closer  to  the  basic  re- 
sources— rangeland  and  feed,  the  committee 

said. 

state  weia  favobed 

Additional  factors  favoring  such  develop- 
ment are : 

1.  The  resource*  of  Oregon  are  well 
adapted  for  large  scale  grain  production, 
especially  wheat  production. 

2.  The  Oregon  range  will  not  limit  growth 
of  these  Industries,  if  presently  known  Im- 
proved management  methods  are  adopted. 

3.  The  population  growth  of  California, 
will  create  an  expanding  market  for  Oregon 
production. 

A  hindering  factor  In  the  growth  of  the 
industries  Is  the  present  price  suppwrts  which 
make  wheat  too  expensive  to  feed  In  compe- 
tition with  midwest  corn,  according  to  the 
group.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Oregon  hog  Industry  which 
is  steadily  Increasing  its  production  and  last 
year  produced  the  biggest  pig  crop  In  16  years. 

DOUBLE    PARmr    URGED 

The  committee  said  it  has  estimated  that 
with  wheat  at  $1.78  per  bushel  midwest  corn 
prices  would  have  to  be  about  $1.28  per 
bushel  to  permit  a  competitive  bog  industry 
in  Oregon  based  on  feeding  wheat.  Adequate 
supplies  of  competitively  priced  feed  grain 
are  also  viUl  to  the  growth  of  the  Oregon 
cattle-feed  Industry. 

The  group  explained  In  its  report  that  Its 
task  was  not  that  of  Investigating  the  general 
problem  of  price  supports.  "Therefore."  the 
report  continued,  "without  endorsing  or  con- 
demning the  philosophy  of  price  supports, 
the  conunittee  reconunends  adoption  of  the 
plan  for  wheat." 


The  committee  aleo  recommended  greater 
exprlmentatlon  In  the  development  and  use 
of  feed  rations  for  hog  raising  In  Oregon. 
The  objective  is  to  make  greater  ute  of  avail- 
able pasture  and  other  forage  crops,  as  well  as 
byproducts,  as. a  means  of  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  grain  Input  and  thus  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  whole  ration,  they  explained. 

promotion  stressed 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
also  included  range  management  procedures. 
Although  Oregon  ranges  are  now  fully 
stocked,  range  capacity  need  not  limit  the 
growth  of  the  State's  livestock  buslnees.  it 
maintained.  Elxpanslon  depends  upon  range 
management  improvements. 

Provided  the  feed  grain  and  range  prob- 
lems can  be  solved,  the  group  said,  the  next 
step  would  be  more  aggressive  promotion  of 
Oregon  meat  products.  Such  promotion 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  voluntary  asaocl- 
atlon  of  meat  producers  and  packers. 

A  major  problem  in  the  promotion  of  a 
product  such  as  Oregon  meat  is  that  of  re- 
gionally differentiating  the  product,  they 
added.  The  committee  proposed  that  the 
campaign  be  aimed  at  the  promotion  of 
wheat-ied  meat.  Wheat  will  produce  beef 
equal  to  that  fed  on  corn. 

The  livestock  and  meatpacking  Industries 
are  important  contributors  to  Oregon  econ- 
omy, they  said  In  1954,  it  was  estimated 
that  value  added  in  the  vertically  inte- 
grated industrial  complex  was  nearly  $37 
million.  Looking  to  the  futxire.  the  commit- 
tee said  that  further  expansion  of  the  In- 
dustries Is  assured,  provided  certain  prob- 
lems presented  in  its  report  can  be  resolved. 
Following  Is  a  r6Eum6  of  five  chapters  ol 
the  report: 

Meatpacking  is  the  final  stage  of  a  series 
of  vertically  Integrated  economic  actlvltlen. 
and  the  value-added  by  the  total  of  these 
activities  is  much  greater  than  that  added 
In  packing  alone. 

If  all  the  Inputs  to  the  meatpacking  and 
procefsing  Industries  were  produced  within 
the  State,  the  committee  said,  the  Income 
contribution  of  the  whole  vertical  Industry 
complex  from  livestock  breeding  and  feed 
growing  to  the  final  meat  preparation  would 
equal  the  total  sales  of  meat  and  other  pcMrk- 
Inghouse    products — about    $77    million. 

However,  not  all  the  Inputs  to  the  meat  In- 
dustry are  produced  within  the  State.  Ore- 
gon Imports  finlfhed  cattle  and  large  num- 
bers of  hogs  for  slaughter,  and  also  her  pro- 
duction of  cattle  and  sheep  Is  In  excess  of 
Oregon  slaughter.  Consequently,  value 
added  In  the  entire  Industry  cannot  be  In- 
ferred simply  from  the  gross  output  of  Its 
final  stage,  the  committee  explained.  The 
value  of  livestock  production  In  ^954  was 
•75  million  plus  tlLCOCOOO  In  meatpacking 
and  processing  yields  an  estimated  •86,- 
600.000  value. 

POmrrlAL  DEMAND 

The  growth  of  the  livestock  and  meat- 
packing industries  wUl  depend,  in  part,  upon 
growth  in  the  demand  for  meat  products  In 
markets  accessible  to  Oregon  producers.  It 
will  also  depend  upwn  the  ability  of  Ore- 
gon producers  to  satisfy  larger  proportions 
(In  competition  with  out-of -State  produc- 
ers) of  such  market  demand. 

It  was  estimated  the  population  of  the 
State  by  1975  will  be  2.344.000. 

In  addition  to  home  market  possibilities 
nearby  out-of-State  markets  such  ;s  CaU- 
fomla  may  afford  a  basis  for  future  expan- 
sion, they  said.  However,  a  number  of 
factors  will  constitute  whether  California 
will  be  an  Important  export  market.  Among 
these  are  relative  freight  rates,  feed  availa- 
bility, prices  in  Oregon,  and  the  possible 
future  expansion  in  the  California  livestock 
and  meatpacking  Industries.  Washington 
also  may  provide  future  possibilities  for 
Oregon  producers. 


ST7FPLT 

Oregon  has  an  available  supply  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley.  Although  wheat  Is  Oregon's 
principal  grain,  barley  Is  Its  principal  feed 
prain.  Though  it  Is  not  often  classed  as  a 
f:cd  grain,  there  is  no  technical  obstacle  to 
t'e  extensive  use  of  wheat  as  a  feed,  the 
co.Tjmittee  pointed  out. 

Tae  fundamental  obstacle  to  Increased  use 
of  wheat  for  feed  is  price,  they  said.  Wheat 
is  fubstantially  priced  out  of  the  feed  mar- 
ket owing  to  the  1958  support  levels. 

A  proposed  plan  endorsed  by  the  wheat 
InJuEtry  in  Oregon  is  the  domestic  party 
plan  or  two-price  wheat. 

INFLUENCE    ON    CROPS 

The  committee  reported  that  advocates  of 
a  two-price  plan  for  wheat  stress  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  wheat  would  move  into 
feed  markets.  This  might  take  place  by  a 
substitution  of  wheat  for  other  Oregon-pro- 
duced feed  grains,  such  as  oats  and  barley,  or 
the  BUbstltuUon  of  wheat  for  feed  grains 
currently  shipped  in  from  out  of  State.  Ap- 
proximately 2  to  3  million  bushels  of  corn 
have  been  shipped  Into  Oregon  each  year  as 
feed. 

Another  poEslblllty  would  be  the  consid- 
erable expansion  of  feeding  operations  in  the 
State.  Such  a  development  would  greatly 
assUt  the  State's  hog  industry,  they  reported. 
The  feeding  of  cattle  is  another  potential  use 
for  Oregon  wheat. 

Another  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
meat  Industry  Is  proper  utilization  of  the 
rangelands. 

Most  authorities  are  In  agreement,  the 
committee  said.  that,  under  current  manage- 
ment practices,  the  ranges  of  Oregon  are  fully 
stocked.  However,  they  point  out  that  an 
Increase  in  range  capacity  can  be  achieved 
through  better  management  practices  alone. 

By  better  range  management  the  com- 
mittee means:  Rotation  of  the  stock  from 
area  to  area  within  the  range,  in  order  to 
permit  recovery  of  the  rangeland;  use  of 
particular  portions  of  the  range  during 
proper  season;  and  avoidance  of  overstocking 
particular  range  areas  at  a  given  time. 

The  subcommittees  that  worked  on  the 
study  were  the  feed  resources  and  supply 
subcommittee  and  demand  and  marketing 
subcommittee  under  chairmen  Eugene  P. 
Carpenter,  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
and  William  R.  Morrlsh,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Oregonian.  respectively. 
The  faculty  advisers  were  from  Lewis  and 
Clark  College  and  Reed  College.  The  re- 
search coordinator  was  Carl  M.  Stevens,  asso- 
ciate professor  at  Reed  College. 

Other  members  of  the  feed  resources  and 
supply  subcommittee  were  James  P  Brattaln, 
the  Oregon  Journal;  Luclen  G.  Alexander, 
Mason,  Bruce  &  Glrard;  Robert  Vail,  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  Corp.;  Lyman  Seely.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon;  John  Elorrlage.  U.S. 
National  Bank;  Richard  L.  Wells.  Bank  of 
California  and  A.  D.  Venator,  Swift  St  Co. 

Other  members  of  the  demand  and  mar- 
keting subcommittee  were  William  Rohlffs, 
Standard  Insurance  Co.;  David  P.  Landry,  Pa- 
cific Power  St  Light  Co.;  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
Tektronix,  Inc.;  Kramer  Adams.  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Co.;  Jack  Brady,  Swift  & 
Co.;  and  Glenn  Gillespie.  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp. 

The  faculty  advisers  were  Raymond  L.  Mc- 
Ilvenna.  associate  professor,  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  College;  Arthur  H.  Leigh,  professor  and 
George  A.  Hay,  associate  professor,  both  of 
Reed  College. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yotmc  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESlbiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER    TO    DISPENSE    WITH    CALL 
OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  conclude  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
Thursday  next  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
nearly  5  years  since  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  unanimous  opinion,  issued  its  his- 
toric school  integration  decisions.  Since 
that  time,  the  executive  branch  has  done 
little,  and  the  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing, to  assist  in  implementing  those  de- 
cisions, which  called  for  integration  of 
public  schools  with  due  deliberate  speed. 

Instead,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  by 
agreeing  to  the  striking  of  part  III  from 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  an  action 
taken  under  the  threat  of  filibuster,  the 
85th  Congress — specifically,  the  Senate 
of  the  85th  Congress— gave  encourage- 
ment to  those  opposing  integration  at 
any  sjjeed  whatever. 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  that 
the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  civil  rights  bill 
of  1959.  of  which  I  am  1  of  17  cosponsors, 
is  as  important  as  any  bill  to  come  before 
this  Congress.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
satisfaction  to  know  that  this  and  other 
bills  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
scheduled  for  early  hearings  in  both 
Houses  of  the  86th  Congress,  beginning 
March  4  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  headed  by 
Chairman  Celler,  and  beginning  Mr.rch 
18  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI. 

These  hearings  will,  I  iwesume,  con- 
sider three  sets  of  proposals,  namely,  the 
comprehensive  Douglas-Javits-Celler  bill 
(S.  810).  the  Johnson  bill  (S.  499)  deal- 
ing principally  with  so-called  concilia- 
tion procedures,  and  certain  of  a  group 
of  seven  bills  constituting  the  adminis- 
tration's civil  rights  legislative  proposals. 

On  the  eve  of  these  hearings,  consider- 
atim  of  these  bills  has  been  helped,  I  be- 
lieve, by  publication  of  a  summary  com- 
parison of  them,  prepared  and  issued  by 
the  executlre  committee  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  consist- 
ing of  53  national  religious.  Interracial, 
civic,  welfare,  fraternal,  labor,  and  vet- 


erans organizations  who  share  a  long, 
deep,  and  sincere  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  rights  for  all  Americans. 
Among  these  53  national  organizations 
are  the  NAACP,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers,  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters,  other  labor  organiza-' 
tions,  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Improved  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks,  the 
American  Council  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice, 
and  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom.  Roy  Wilkins  is 
chairman  and  Arnold  Aronson  is  secre- 
tary of  this  conference.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  comparative 
analysis,  as  published  on  March  2.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record;  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  gtve  it  the  careful 
attention  and  consideration  which  I  be- 
lieve it  merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
Leadership  Confebence  on    Crvn.  Rights— 

SUMMABT   COMPABISON   OF  THE  ThHEE  MOST 

Widely  Discusszs  Civn.  Rights  Biixs 
Attached  hereto  are  a  number  of  sheets 
comparing  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible 
the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  bill  (No.  S.  810  in 
the  Senate  and  H.R.  3147  in  the  House),  the 
administration  bills  (S.  955.  966.  957.  958. 
959.  960  and  942  in  the  Senate  and  H.R. 
4557  in  the  Hovise) ,  and  the  Johnson  bill  (8. 
499  in  the  Senate). 

The  summary  comparison  would  appear  to 
justify  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Douglas-Javits-Celler  bill,  provid- 
ing support  for  the  Supreme  Court's  desegre- 
gation decisions  and  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  assist  the  process  of  school  de- 
segregation and  Including  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  old  part  in  stricken  from  the  1957 
bill,  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of 
school  desegregation  within  a  reasonable 
period  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  other  fields;  it  is 
certainly  the  No.  1  civil  rights  blU.  The 
Javits  bUl.  S.  456  (see  also  Celler  bill, 
HJl.  3148),  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
summary  comparison,  also  contains  an  Im- 
proved version  of  the  old  part  m  of  the 
1957  bill,  but  the  Javits  bill  does  not  con- 
tain the  remainder  of  the  Douglas-Javits- 
CeUer  bill.  The  old  part  III  contained  In 
both  bills  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  Injunction  actions  against  those 
denying  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
anyone  becaiise  of  their  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  and  is  the  single  most 
essential  part  of  any  civil  rights  legislation. 

2.  The  administration  school  bills  omit 
part  III  completely  and  contain  an  inade- 
quate version  of  the  remainder  of  the  Doug- 
las-Javits-Celler bill.  Other  administration 
bills,  and  particularly  S.  957  authorizing  in- 
si>ection  of  voting  records,  make  advances  in 
the  area  of  clvU  rights  which  deserve  the 
support  of  dvU  rights  organizations,  to  the 
extent  that  supp>ort  for  the  Douglas-Javits- 
Celler  bill  is  in  no  way  reduced. 

3.  The  Johnson  bill,  by  faUing  to  support 
the  school  desegregation  decisions  and  by 
conciliation  provisions  that  may  result  in 
civil  rights  being  bargained  away  rather  than 
enfCHX«d,  appears  to  be  a  step  backward. 
It  seeks  to  relegate  the  assertion  of  rights 
to  equal  protection  by  citizens  and  defiance 
of  the  law  by  States  to  the  status  of  a  neigh- 
borhood quarrel  to  be  resolved  only  by  an  ill- 
defined  conciliation  procedure.  Its  other 
provisions  would  seem  to  be  better  dealt  with 
in  the  administration  and  other  bills. 
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OOTTOIJIS-JAVTra-CBX**   BILL 

Title  I  contains  findings  approving  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregation  decisions  as 
expressing  "the  moral  Ideals  of  the  Nation." 
recognizing  that  "the  Constitution,  as  de- 
clared by  the  antlsegregatlon  decisions.  1b 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land"  and  declaring 
the  intention  of  Congress  "that  the  right  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  against  deprivation  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  and  affirmed  by  the  antlsegregatlon 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be 
protected  by  all  due  and  reasonable  means." 
Title  II  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  render 
technical  assistance,  through  the  compila- 
tion and  distribution  of  information,  mak- 
ing and  distributing  surveys  of  progress  and 
of  successful  case  histories.  arrangenSent  of 
conferences,  appointment  of  advisory  coun- 
cils, provision  of  specialist  services,  and 
relmburEcment  of  State  and  local  expenses 
In  cooperating  in  these  activities,  to  State 
and  local  governments  In  bringing  about  de- 
segregation of  the  public  school  systems 
(a(>proprlatlon8  up  to  $2y,  million  a  year  for 
5  years). 

Title  in  authorizes  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  local  governmental  units 
for  additional  school  facilities,  additional 
teachers,  In-servlce  teacher  training,  em- 
ployment of  specialists  In  developing  com- 
munity understanding  and  other  phases  of 
desegregation,  short-term  training  courses 
and  other  additional  educational  measures 
undertaken  to  eliminate  segregation  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  that  existing  edu- 
cational standards  will  not  be  lowered— also 
provides  grants  to  local  communities  elimi- 
nating segregation  where  State  threatens  to 
cut  off  school  payments  (appropriations  up 
to  $40  million  a  year  for  5  years). 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  Secretary,  when 
other  methods  fall,  to  assume  responsibility 
for  Initiating  the  development  of  desegre- 
gation plans,  with  fullest  possible  local  con- 
sultation and  participation. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  file  compliance  actions  in  connection  with 
desegregation  plans  approved  under  title  IV, 
when  the  Secretary  certifies  that  all  efforts  to 
secure  compliance  by  persuasion  and  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  have  failed. 

Titles  VI  and  VII  (Improved  version  of 
pt.  in  of  1957  bill)  authorizes  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  injunction  actions  against 
those  denying  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  anyone,  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  when  there  is  a  signed 
complaint  and  when  aggrieved  person  is  un- 
able to  seek  effective  legal  protection  for 
himself:  also  authorizes  Attorney  General  to 
protect  local  offlclnls  trying  to  comply  with 
desegregation  decisions  from  those  who 
would  hinder  their  actions  (Hoxie  situa- 
tion); also  authorizes  Attorney  General  to 
protect  those  who  defend  civil  rights  of 
others;  also  permits  Attorney  General  to  In- 
tervene In  equal  protection  cases  brought  by 
others:  also  provides  that  any  action  brought 
under  the  bill  may  be  brought  without  the 
necessity  of  exhausting  administrative 
remedies. 

Title  VI  (see  above)  authorlaes  injunctlona 
against  conduct  covered  by  8.  958  which  can 
be  enforced  by  contempt  proceedings.  ThU 
la  far  more  effective  than  the  limited  \i««- 
fulness  of  criminal  action. 
No  provision. 

(DonoLAS  Is  cosponsor  of  preferred  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bill  which  makes  it  a  crime  to 
possess  or  transport  in  interstate  commerce 
explosives  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any 
religious,  school,  or  business  (but  not  spe- 
cifically residential)  property  and  contains 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  explosives 
were  transported  In  Interstate  commerce, 
thus  bringing  FBI  In  on  all  bombings  of 
religious,  school,  or  bvislness  property.  Also 
has    fugitive    felon    provision.     Should    be 


ADMINISTRATION    BILLS 

S.  958  contains  limited  version  of  Douglas 
bill  findings.  Including  that  "the  Constitu- 
tion as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
•  •  •  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  but 
not  Including  the  Douglas  bill  findings  ap- 
proving the  antlsegregatlon  decisions  or 
pledging  Congress  to  support  those  decisions 
"by  all  due  and  reasonable  means." 


S.  958  contains  limited  version  of  titles 
II  and  III  of  Douglas  bill  on  reduced  scale 
both  as  to  extent  of  program  and  amount  of 
aid  to  be  given — provides  assistance  for 
"pupil  placement"  which  has  been  utilized 
against  desegregation — (estimated  expendi- 
ture of  •4Vi  million  on  2 -year  program  as 
compared  to  Douglas  title  H  (»2Vj  million  a 
year)  and  title  III  (40  million  a  year)  for  6 
years.) 


See  previous  paragraph. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


JOHNSON  BtU. 

No  provision  / 

[Does  not  support  Supreme  Court's  de- 
segregation decisions;  on  the  contrary  notes 
that  constitutional  requirement*  give  rise 
to  "dlsagreemenU"  which  disrupt  peace  and 
states  an  intent  to  "conciliate"  these  dis- 
agreements rather  than  enforce  constitu- 
tional rights.) 


No  provision. 


8.  956  makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to  use 
force  or  threats  to  interfere  with  court  or- 
ders in  school  desegregaUon  cases. 

8.  950  makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to  travel 
In  Interstate  commerce  to  avoid  prosecution 
or  punishment  for  damage  or  destruction  by 
fire  or  explosion  of  religious  or  school  (but 
not  business  or  residential)  property.  May 
not  be  adequate  to  bring  the  FBI  In  on  all 
lx>mbings  of  even  religious  and  school  prop- 
erty although  the  administration  believes  It 
Is  adequate  In  this  respect  (Kennedy-Krvln 
preferable) . 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Title  IV  makes  Interstate  transportation 
of  explosives  or  possession  of  IntersUte- 
transported  explosives  a  crime  If  transporta- 
tion or  possession  Is  with  the  knowledge  or 
Intent  that  they  be  used  to  damage  religious, 
school  or  business  (but  not  specifically  resi- 
dential) property.  Absence  of  presumption 
of  Interstate  transportation  changes  little 
the  existing  Involvment  of  the  FBI  In  this 
type  of  case,  but  fugitive  felon  provision  may 
help  this  (Kennedy-Ervln  preferable). 


•ouOLAS-JAvrrs-cttLiB  mas. 


amended  to  Include  homes  as  does  the  Beat- 
Ing-Javits  bill,  8.  73.] 
No  provision. 


Titles  n  and  HI  of  Douglas  bill  are  far 
preferable  to  Inadequate  8.  958. 

Title  in  deals  with  closed  schools  by  of- 
fering Federal  funds  to  local  communltlee 
Where  State  has  withdrawn  school  payments. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 

ITitles  II.  in.  and  IV  provide  for  technical 
araistance  and  persuasion  in  the  framework 
of  ultimate  enforcement  of  the  school  de- 
■e^egation  decisions.  Thus,  for  example, 
title  IV  provides  that  "the  S3cretary  shall 
make  every  effort  to  persuade  States,  munici- 
palities, school  districts,  and  other  local  gov- 
ernmental units  to  make  a  start  toward 
eliminating  segregation  In  public  education 
and  to  carry  out  in  full  such  programs  as 
they  may  start,  and  to  this  end  he  shall 
utilize  the  authority"  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  grants-in-aid  provided  in  tlt'.es  n 
and  in.  Persuasion  where  the  objective  Is  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  law  and  where 
all  parties  know  that  the  failure  of  persua- 
sion will  result  In  enforcement  action  will 
strengthen  constitutional  rights;  the  John- 
eon  conciliation  provision  without  ultimate 
enforcement  can  only  result  in  the  bargain- 
ing away  of  constitutional  rights.] 

No  provision. 

No  provision. 

No    provision    (Kennsdy-lrvln    blU    di»- 
euued  above). 


aoifZNiantATiow 


fl.  957  requires  Section  officials  to  pre- 
serve Federal  election  records  for  8  years, 
makes  such  records  subject  to  examination 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  authorizes  dis- 
trict courts  to  compel  production  for  such 
examination.  Department  of  Justice  feels 
that  this  provision  will  aeslst  In  voting  cases 
because  of  Inadequacy  of  subpena  power 
through  grand  Jury  process  or  through  In- 
stitution of  civil  sxilts. 


8.  958  Is  bill  for  technical  assistance  for 
school  desegregation  dlecuEEed  below. 

8.  959  authorizes  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  operate  schools  for  children  of  mem- 
b?rs  of  the  armed  services  where  local 
schools  are  closed;  with  resjxct  to  future 
schools  constructed  ander  the  Impacted 
areas  program,  authorizes  repossession  where 
closed.  (Should  be  strengthened  to  deal  with 
other  Federal  employees  and  to  authorize  re- 
possession of  closed  schools  previously  built 
under  Impacted  areas  programs.)  Ekses 
nothing  about  desegregating  Impacted  area 
■chools.        -N 

S.  960  extends  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
a  years.  Danger  Is  that  this  will  be  used 
to  avoid  meaningful  civil  rights  legislation 
with  no  real  civil  rights  action  flowing 
from  the  Commission.  (Should  be  strength- 
ened by  authorizing  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate all  denials  of  civil  righte  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.) 

S.  942  gives  statutory  basis  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Government  Contracts 
(should  be  strengthened  with  provision,  now 
omitted  that  Commission  may  hold  full  dress 
hearings  with  subpena  power  pnd  may  direct 
any  Government  contracting  agency  to  ter- 
minate a  contract  or  to  refrain  from  making 
a  new  contract  where,  after  reasonable  warn- 
ing, the  Commission  finds  that  discrimina- 
tion has  continued). 

No  provision. 

[L'.mited  version  of  Douglas  bill  to  this 
regard.) 


JORiraON   BILL 


Title  m  grants  subpena  power  to  Depart" 
ment  of  Justice  In  voting  rights  cases,  but 
provides  It  may  be  used  only  If  the  Governor 
of  the  State  has  faUed  to  order  the  election 
official  to  surrender  the  documents.  This 
loophole  would,  at  the  least,  permit  long 
delays  and,  at  the  most,  permit  collusion  to 
avoid  any  subpena.  Furthermore,  require- 
ment of  demand  for  records  before  subpena 
and  absence  of  penalty  for  destruction  adds 
another  possible  loophole.  (Justice  provi- 
sion greatly  preferable.) 

No  provision. 

No  provision. 


8.  960,  extension  of  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion discussed  above. 

8.  937,  EUbpena  In  voting  rights  cases  dis- 
cussed above. 

8.  958,  bombing  bill  discussed  above. 


Title  n  extends  Civil  Rights  Commission 
imtil  60  days  after  January  31,  1961.  Al- 
though not  quite  as  long  an  extension  as  8. 
960.  has  same  danger  of  avoiding  meaning- 
ful legislation.  (Should  be  strengthened  by 
authorizing  Commission  to  Investigate  all 
denials  of  civil  rights  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.) 

No  provision. 


Title  1  establishes  a  Community  Relations 
Service  to  conciliate  "disagreements  or  diffi- 
culties regarding  the  laws  or  Constitution  of 
the  United  States"  and  disagreements  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce.  Far  from  support- 
ing the  Supreme  Court's  declflons,  the  sen- 
tence In  the  bill  that  "use  of  force  In  any 
manner  •  •  •  tends  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
agreements" seems  to  Imply  no  enforcement 
of  desegregation  decisions.  This  title  seeks 
to  relegate  the  assertion  of  rights  to  equal 
protection  by  citizens  and  defiance  of  the 
law  by  States  to  the  status  of  neighborhood 
quarrels  to  be  resolved  only  by  an  ill-defined 
conciliation  procedure.  Furthermore,  the 
procedure  may  actually  hamper  enforcement 
action  In  the  courts  which  may  hold  the 
Johnson  bill's  conciliation  procedures  to  be  a 
necessary  prerequisite  of  Judicial  action. 


Title  n,  extension  of  Civil  Rights  Oom- 
mlsslon  discussed  above. 

Title  ni.  subpena  in  voting  rights  cases 
discussed  above. 

Title  IV.  bombing  bill  discussed  above. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  CHURCH  obUlned  the  noor. 

l.Ir.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield 
to  me  in  order  that  I  may  suggest  the 
D'sencc  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qtiorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE:  A  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  THE  IITH  HOUR 

FAST  X.  THX  PSYCHOSIS  OW  CSISIS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  2 
years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate  are 
but  a  brief  interlude  in  the  life  of  a  na- 


tion. Yet  these  years  seem  a  very  long 
time,  perhaps  because  they  have  been 
burdened  with  unrelenting  crises.  I 
came  here  in  the  wake  of  the  Suez  crisis. 
It  was  only  being  laid  to  rest,  when  re- 
volt in  Budapest  turned  our  minds  to 
Hungary.  We  were  still  tormented  by 
the  anguish  there,  when  sudden  eruption 
in  Iraq  spurred  us  to  dispatch  our  troops 
to  Lebanon,  and  once  again  to  switch  our 
attention  to  another  crisis  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Then,  hard  upon  this  anxiety, 
we  were  suddently  confronted  with  a 
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grave  new  crisis  In  the  Orient,  as  the 
Chinese  Communists  commenced  to  can- 
non the  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  and  the  issue  of  war  or  peace 
hung  in  breathless  balance  over  the 
Formosan  Straits. 

This  afternoon.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
fixed  upon  the  latest  crisis  to  be  pro- 
voked by  the  Communists,  one  that  seems 
now  to  involve  the  fate  of  Berlin.  We 
stare  in  cold  fascination  at  the  swing- 
ing pendulum  of  the  clock  that  ticks  off 
the  hours,  moving  us  ever  closer  to  the 
27th  day  of  May,  the  deadline  cf  the  So- 
viet ultimatum. 

Will  there  be  war,  we  ask.  Is  this  not 
the  same  question  we  asked  ourselves, 
again  and  again,  in  regard  to  Suez,  Leb- 
anon, and  the  Straits  of  Formosa? 

Will  there  be  war  at  Berlin?  Only  tne 
men  in  the  Kremlin  hold  the  answer. 
Thus  far,  they  have  been  content  with 
their  war  of  nerves.  The  instigation  of 
crises  has  been  their  method,  as  we  have 
been  catapulted  from  one  to  another, 
around  the  periphery  of  the  free  world. 
To  be  sure,  9  years  ago  the  fighting  came 
in  Korea:  but  it  was  precipitated  by  Com- 
munist China,  not  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Russia  has  not  yet  ventured  a  shooting 
war. 

And  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
Russia  intends  a  shooting  war  over  Ber- 
lin. It  is  much  more  likely,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  somehow  the  Berlin  crisis 
will  abate,  and  a  few  months  from  now 
our  concentration  will  have  been  shifted 
to  a  newly  contrived  crisis,  possibly  in 
Finland  or  Iran. 

The  mischief  is  that  we  may  become, 
in  our  frantic  ride  from  brink  to  brink, 
transfixed  upon  the  chasms  below,  and 
unmindful  of  the  road  ahead.  So  I  fear 
we  are  about  to  forsake  the  conference 
at  Geneva,  now  approaching  its  11th 
hour.  We  seem  to  view  Geneva  as 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope, 
even  as  we  magnify  Berlin.  One  would 
think  that  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests, 
properly  policed,  was  a  matter  of  distant 
interest  and  little  consequence  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  so. 

The  conference  at  Geneva  Is  engaged 
upon  what  could  easily  be  thf  most  im- 
portant work  occurring  anywhere  in  the 
world  today  or  tomorrow. 

PART  n.    GENEVA,  THE  REASONS  FOR  HOPE 

Last  October  we  went  to  Geneva  in 
good  faith  and  with  stout  hope.  The 
prayers  of  the  peaceful  have  attended 
our  deliberations  there,  ever  since.  We 
went  to  Geneva  to  seek  an  end  to  all 
further  nuclear  tests,  through  an  agree- 
ment among  the  three  nuclear  powers — 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  treaty  sought 
had  two  objectives,  tied  inseparably  to- 
gether: First,  all  signatories  would  agree 
to  suspend  further  nuclear  tests,  within 
the  framework  of,  and,  second,  a  trust- 
worthy international  system  of  Inspec- 
tion and  control  to  safeguard  each  p&Tty 
against  any  violation  by  another. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Is  It  correct  to  say 
that  at  the  present  time  the  so-called 


nuclear  club  is  composed  only  of  these 
three  nations? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  a  reasonable 
assumption  to  make  that  If.  in  some  way 
or  fashion,  some  method  is  not  found 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  testing  of 
atomic  and  nuclear  devices,  the  nuclear 
club  itself  is  bound  to  expand  and  the 
danger  to  become  that  much  greater? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  say  that  not 
only  is  it  an  altogether  reasonable  as- 
sumption, but  it  is  an  altogether  prob- 
able assumption,  for  even  now  we  know 
France  is  soon  likely  to  develop  a  nu- 
clear capacity  of  her  own.  and  there  are 
other  countries  very  likely  to  follow  in 
due  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  there  been 
talk  about  the  Swedes  and  the  Chinese 
developing  a  nuclear  capacity? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  has  been.  I 
certainly  know  of  no  reason  to  suspect 
they  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  technology  of  their  own. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  we  do  not  arrive  at  an 
agreement  within  a  relatively  short  time 
the  club  is  very  likely  to  expand,  the 
dangers  to  increase,  and  the  possibilities 
of  agreement  to  become  less  and  less? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  so.  That  is 
why  the  present  negotiations  at  Geneva 
are  so  fateful,  because  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  last  time  when  agreement  is 
in  fact  reachable.  If  we  could  reach 
agreement  now.  it  would  provide  the 
basis  to  extend  the  agreement  to  include 
new  nations  as  they  develop  nuclear  ca- 
pacity of  their  own.  This  may  be  the 
last  best  opportunity.  Another  com- 
parable opportunity  may  not  come  in 
our  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  conference  is  in  session,  even 
though  the  surprise-attack  conference 
in  Geneva  is  in  suspension,  gives  us  an 
opportunity,  slim  as  it  is — the  Senator 
has  said  this  is  the  11th  hour— for  pos- 
sibly some  agreement  covering  regula- 
tion of  nuclear  activity  in  this  particular 
field  to  come  about. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  is  this  afternoon,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  performing  a 
distinguished  service.  I  hope  the  mes- 
sage which  he  is  giving  in  this  speech 
will  be  considered  not  only  in  dowijtown 
Washington,  but  throughout  the  world 

as  well. 

I  hope  sincerely  it  will  reach  the  ears, 
as  I  am  sure  it  will,  and  the  eyes,  as 
well,  of  the  delegates  in  Geneva.  I  am 
sure,  so  far  afi  our  delegates  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  interested  in  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  to  say.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Soviet  delegates 
will  pay  the  same  attention  to  what  the 
Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  helpful  questions 
and  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  listened  with  In- 
terest to  the  colloquy  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  is  still  present  on  the 
floor.  I  wonder  If  they  would  not  both 
agree  that  the  wisest  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  make  the  atomic  club  the 
most  exclusive  club  m  the  world,  even 
though  some  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  might  be  a  little  Jealous  as 
a  result. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  be  interested,  not  In  restricting 
the  membership  of  the  atomic  club,  for 
this  is  outside  our  power,  but  the  objec- 
tive sought  at  Geneva  was.  and  is,  a 
method  of  control  and  Inspection,  in- 
ternationally managed,  into  which  we 
could  bring  not  only  the  existing  nuclear 
powers,  but  other  powers  as  they  develop 
their  capacity  in  this  critical  field. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
appreciates  I  was  speaking  in  a  some- 
what hght  vein  a  moment  ago;  but  I 
think  he  will  agree  that  time  Is  of  the 
essence  in  getting  a  workable  interna- 
tional agreement  to  eliminate  further 
nuclear  testing,  and  that  part  of  the 
job  will  be  not  only  to  prohibit,  by  in- 
ternational agreement,  testing  among 
the  pKJwers  who  now  have  the  capability 
of  testing  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  to 
discourage  and  prevent  the  testing  of 
atomic  weapons  by  those  nations  which 
are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  that 
ability. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  larger  objective  Is 
one  we  have  been  mindful  of  at  Geneva. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
in  pointing  up  the  timeliness  of  the 
present  negotiations  at  Geneva,  because 
I  am  about  to  address  myself  now  to  the 
reasons  that  gave  us  cause  to  have  hope 
for  success  when  we  went  to  Geneva 
4  months  ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
one  additional  moment?  Then  I  shall 
not  detain  him  further. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me 
an  advance  copy  of  the  splendid  talk 
I  know  he  will  shortly  make  on  what 
seems  to  be  a  practical  suggestion  with 
respect  to  how  the  diCBculty  regarding 
Inspection,  which  seems  to  be  the  prob- 
lem on  which  the  conferees  are  now 
bogged  down,  can  be  avoided.  I  share 
with  my  friend  from  Montana  the  hope 
that  this  concrete  and  helpful  sugges- 
tion win  be  given  serious  consideration 
by  our  State  Department. 

I  wish  to  observe  also  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Is  making  a  distinct  con- 
tribution by  virtue  of  the  vigor  and 
imagination  with  which  he  is  attacking 
his  new  duties  sis  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  which 
committee  I  am  sure  the  Senator  la 
going  to  render  distinguished  service  for 
a  long  time. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  CHURCH.     I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  kind  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
friend. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  proceeds  on 
part  n? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
late  weeks  some  of  us  have  been  advo- 
cating that  we  keep  our  eyes  on  Berlin 
and  Germany.  The  impression  may 
have  gone  abroad  that  we  were  advocat- 
ing such  a  course  of  action  exclusively. 
I  am  therefore  glad  to  note  that  In  the 
statesmanlike  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  he  points 
out,  at  the  top  of  page  2,  that  perhaps  a 
few  months  from  now  our  concentration 
will  have  been  shifted  to  a  newly  con- 
trived crisis,  pof<slbly  in  Fmiand  or 
Iran— or,  I  might  add,  in  the  Far  East  or 
elsewhere.  I  am  happy  that  this  word  of 
warning  Is  being  issued  at  this  time  in 
connection  with  the  speech. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

There  were  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
why  we  could  hold  stout  hope  for  success 
at  C^eneva.  In  the  first  place,  the  for- 
mula for  a  technically  sufflcient  Inspec- 
tion and  control  system  had  been  given 
us.  At  an  earlier  conference  in  Geneva 
last  summer,  the  scientists  and  techni- 
cians of  all  three  countries  had  agreed 
upon  the  structure  of  the  technical  sys- 
tem required.  Thus  a  single  blueprint 
had  been  furnished  In  advance. 

'In  the  second  place,  there  seemed  to 
be  at  least  one  fundamental  Interest  held 
in  common.  Americans,  Englishmen, 
and  Russians  all  breathe  the  same  air. 
Radioactive  fallout  in  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere is  poison  for  us  all.  If  nuclear 
tests  go  on  imchecked,  the  dose  will 
gradually  become  more  lethal.  We 
shared  a  mutual  Interest  in  suspending 
further  national  tests,  while  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  controls  af- 
forded us  at  once  a  method  for  confin- 
ing nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses within  safe  limits,  and  a  fimctlon- 
Ing  apparatus  within  which  to  harness 
other  coim tries,  as  they  developed  nu- 
clear capacities  of  their  own. 

Finally,  we  had  reason  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess at  GJeneva.  because  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests  appeared  to  be  compati- 
ble, if  action  were  taken  now,  with  the 
national  security  interests  of  each  of  the 
negotiating  powers.  The  agreement 
sought  would  not  restrict  the  continued 
manufacture  or  ^ockpillng  of  atomii 
weapons  by  either  side.  Since  the  tech>» 
nology  of  nuclear  wt^aponry  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
other,  had  reached  a  state  of  relative 
balance,  the  agreement  sought  would  not 
jeopardize  the  military  position  vis  a  vis 
nuclear  weapons  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tories, with  respect  to  one  another. 

These  were  the  compelling  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  why  it  looked  as  though  we 
had  at  last  found  common  ground, 
making  agreement  possible.  So  we  went 
to  Geneva  with  our  hearts  full  of  hope. 

PART  in.   OENKVA,  THK  RSASONS  FOR  THKBATEmD 

PAILUU 

Four  months  have  passed.  The  Gen- 
eva conference  is  deadlocked.  The 
British  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  MacmlUan, 
has  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union,  there  to 
plead  with  Mr.  Klirushchev  to  end  the 


Russian  Intransigence  which  now  threat- 
ens the  conference  with  impending  fail- 
ure. Our  bleak  situation,  as  of  now.  Is 
well  stunmarized  by  Mr.  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts,  in  an  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, February  22, 1959.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Geneva  Taucs  Hinge  on   MAcmujuf's  Bid 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  Geneva  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  are  expected  to  collapse 
unless  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
mlUan can  talk  Nlklta  Khrvishchev  into 
modifying  his  demand  for  a  veto. 

Philip  J.  Parley,  special  ass'stant  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  for  dis- 
armament and  atomic  energy,  flew  to  Ge- 
neva over  the  weekend  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  purpose  of  keeping  the  talks 
going.  Macmlllan  reached  Moscow  yesterday 
for  his  talks  with  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  President  Eisen- 
hower personally  has  agreed  to  break  off 
the  talks  unless  there  Is  a  last-minute 
switch  In  the  Soviet  position.  But  those 
who  should  know  Indicated  yesterday  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  recess  the  talks. 
For  all  practical  purposes  that  would  kill 
the  test  ban  negotiations. 

PUT   ONUS   ON    SOVIETS 

American  officials  have  publicly  put  the 
onus  for  the  Geneva  deadlock  oh  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  turn,  Khrushchev  has 
charged  that  the  United  States  and  Britain 
want  such  a  free-wheeling  inspection  and 
control  system  that  It  amounts  to  espionage 
Inside  Russia. 

The  test  ban  talks  began  October  31  and 
have  been  going  on  ever  since  except  for  a 
Christmas  holiday  break. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  have  made 
a  number  of  concessions  to  the  Russians  but 
they  have  insisted  that  Inspection  teams  In 
each  nation  be  comi>osed  almost  entirely  of 
nationals  of  other  nations.  The  Riisslans 
have  offered  to  have  four  or  five  foreign 
nationals  at  each  station  inside  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  they  also  have  demanded 
what  amounts  to  a  veto  over  the  move- 
ment of  inspection  teams  which  might  want 
to  Investigate  any  suspicious  activity  which 
could  be  a  clandestine  test. 

On  Friday  the  chief  Soviet  delegate  at  the 
Geneva  meeting,  now  In  its  14th  week, 
charged  the  West  with  misrepresenting 
Russia's  position.  The  West  believes  the 
four  or  five  foreigners  proposed  by  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  without  real  authority  and 
could  not  keep  adequate  check  on  the  30  or 
so  Soviet  technicians  expected  to  man  each 
control  post  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

UNDER   RENEWED   ATTACK 

The  American  test  ban  offer  recently  has 
been  under  renewed  attack  within  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  by  both  Pentagon  and 
Atomic  Energy  CommiBsion  officials.  The  of- 
fer was  made  by  the  President  over  AEC  ob- 
jections last  summer  on  Dulles'  advice. 

Dulles  and  the  President  took  the  position 
that,  all  political  and  military  factors  con- 
sidered, the  United  States  had  to  make  the 
offer  in  part  becavue  of  the  worldwide  fear 
of  radioactive  fallout.  This  view  has  had 
strong,  but  not  unanimous,  support  from 
scientists  who  believe  a  test  ban  actually 
would  be  more  favorable  to  the  United  States 
becaxise  of  an  American  lead  In  many  Auclear 
weapons  developments. 

Dulles  rebuffed  the  renewed  AEC  attacks 
prior  to  hl8  lUncM.    It  is  widely  believed  In 


Washington  that  with  the  Secretary  out  of 
action  there  Is  no  powerf\il  figure  In  the 
administration  to  advise  the  President  to 
keep  on  negotiating  at  Geneva.  Some  offi- 
cials are  worried  that  a  collapse  of  the  talks 
will  enable  the  Russians  to  claim,  and  with 
considerable  success  around  the  world,  that 
the  United  States  was  responsible  for  the 
faUure. 

gore's   PROPOaAI. 

Senator  Aubert  Gore.  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, told  Mr.  Elsenhower  last  November 
that  UJ3.  prestige  and  responslbUlty  were  In- 
volved and  there  was  no  way  that  the  United 
States  can  be  disassociated  from  either  the 
success  or  failui*  of  the  conference.  Gore 
suggested  that  Instead  of  trying  to  negotiate 
a  control  system,  the  President  announce 
the  unconditional  and  unilateral  cessation 
of  all  nuclear  tests  In  the 'earth's  atmosphere 
for  a  specified  period,  say  3  years,  and  ask 
other  powers  to  do  so.  This  would  permit 
underground,  underwater  and  outerspctcc 
testing. 

Dulles  said  at  that  time  that  the  Gore 
proposal  might  be  taken  up  if  the  Geneva 
negotiations  failed.  The  Gore  proposal  was 
criticized,  however,  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  lack  the  political  effect  of  an  Inspec- 
tion agreement  which  would  help  break  down 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
our  representatives  gathered  at  Geneva 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  had  before  them 
the  blueprint  for  what  could  readily  be 
made  a  technically  sufflcient  system  for 
the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions. 

With  this  formula  on  the  table  before 
them,  their  task  was  to  fill  in  the  tech- 
nical framework  with  a  reliable  manage- 
ment to  operate  the  system,  so  that  each 
party  could  be  adequately  safeguarded 
against  covert  violations  of  the  suspen- 
sion agreement. 

Any  trustworthy  system  for  the  detec- 
tion and  control  of  nuclear  tests  must 
meet  certain  elementary  standards.  It 
must  be  operated  by  an  international 
commission,  that  is,  by  an  authority 
apart  from  the  direction  of  any  one  par- 
ticipant. The  commission  must  have 
the  power  to  man  and  operate  the  requi- 
site control  stations  with  qualified  per- 
sonnel who  are  not  subservient  to  the 
coimtry  within  which  they  may  be 
located,  but  are  accountable  only  to  the 
commission  for  which  they  work.  And 
the  inspection  teams  must  have  the 
latitude  needed  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, to  monitor  the  atmosphere  and 
report  upon  any  evidence  of  nuclear 
activity,  and  to  move  promptly,  when 
directed  by  the  commission  to  do  so,  to 
the  site  of  any  seismic  disttirbance. 
reasonably  suspected  of  being  nuclear 
in  origin. 

These  are  the  minimum  prerequisites 
of  any  trustworthy  system  for  the  de- 
tection and  control  of  nuclear  tests. 
Without  accepting  these  minlmums. 
there  is  no  control  system,  not  even  a 
shadow  of  one. 

It  is  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus 
far  indicated  an  inflexible  imwlllingness 
to  accept  these  minlmums  that  the 
Geneva  conference  Is  now  threatened 
with  imminent  collapse.  The  Russian 
delegation  has  adamantly  persisted  In 
the  following  three  positions: 

First.  They  demand  a  veto  power 
over  the  operations  of  the  proposed  in- 
ternational ccmtrol  commission. 
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Second.  They  Insist  that  the  requi- 
site control  posts  be  self -operated,  that 
is.  dominated  by  nationals  of  the  coun- 
tries witliln  wlilch  the  posts  are  located. 

Third.  Tliey  call  for  complicated 
procedures  which  yould  easily  frustrate 
prompt  action  by  the  commission  in  dis- 
patching inspection  teams  to  make  nec- 
essary on-the-spot  investigations  of 
subterranean  disturbances  suspected  of 
being  nuclear  in  nature,  or  of  preventing 
these  essential  at-site  investigations 
from  occurring  at  all. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  these  con- 
ditions are  as  imacceptable  as  the  prof- 
fered arguments  in  defense  of  them  are 
untenable.  One  of  our  negotiators  at 
Geneva,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Philip  J.  Parley,  succinctly  outlined  the 
reasonableness  of  the  American  position 
at  Geneva,  when  he  testified  before  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  28.  as  follows: 

The  United  States  believes  that  any  con- 
trol system  which  could  be  frustrated  In  lt« 
day-to-day  operations  by  the  veto  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  party  would  be  worse 
than  useless. 

The  Soviet  position  [to  man  control  posts 
by  nationals  of  the  government  on  whose 
territory  the  control  posts  are  located)  would 
amount  to  self -Inspection  and  as  such  can- 
not be  the  basis  for  an  agreement  In  which 
all  parties  can  have  confidence. 

Win  International  Inspection  groups  be 
organized  and  ready  to  move  quickly  to  the 
site  of  an  event  which  could  be  suspected  of 
being  an  explosion?  Or  will  sending  of 
such  a  group  be  subject  to  weeks  of  debate 
and  a  veto?  The  Soviet  approach  would 
entangle  this  key  provision  in  miles  of 
redtape. 

As  to  these  issues,  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  ho  compromise.  Suspension  of 
all  fiirther  nuclear  tests,  in  the  air, 
undergroimd,  imderwater,  and  in  space, 
must  rest  upon  a  workable  system  of  de- 
tection and  control  in  which  responsible 
men.  mindful  of  the  mortal  stakes,  can 
repose  confidence. 

Unless  the  Russians  recede,  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
that  of  ending  all  types  of  further  nu- 
clear weapons  tests,  would  not  now  seem 
to  be  attainable. 

PABT   XV.   GENXVA,   A    PSOPOSAI.   rO*   THC    11TB 

HOVB 

As  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
Russians  are  likely  to  hold  fast  to  their 
three  tenets  at  Geneva,  it  has  seemed  to 
many  that  the  conference  may  be 
doomed.  Predictions  are  that  it  will 
break  up  soon,  accomplishing  nothing. 
If  this  should  happen,  our  last  best  hope 
for  progress  in  this  critical  field  might 
well  be  foreclosed.  We  may  now  be  in 
the  11th  hour  at  Geneva,  a  fateful  mo- 
ment for  the  human  race. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  I  share  the 
pessimism  that  the  conference  is  unlike- 
ly to  achieve  its  original  objective.  I  do 
not  beUere  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
conference  must,  therefore,  break  up,  ac- 
complishing nothing.  If  we  cannot 
achieve  all  of  our  goal.  It  may  still  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  part  of  it. 

If  Geneva  is  to  fail  in  its  objective  of 
creating  a  broad  international  control 
system  that  could  adequately  police  the 
suspension  of  all  further  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests,  the  responsibility  for  that  fail- 
ure will  be  clearly  Russian.    But  if  such 


an  eventuality  cannot  be  avoided.  I 
would  earnestly  hope  that  my  country 
would  make  one  final  effort  to  salvage 
something  of  value,  for  humanity's  sake, 
from  the  long  labors  that  have  brought 
us  to  this  conference  table. 

As  a  last  resort,  to  attempt  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  total  faUure,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  United  States  make  this  final 
proposal:  An  agreement  to  suspend  fur- 
ther nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  within  the  framework  of  a 
trustworthy  and  sufficient  international 
control  system,  adequate  to  reliably  de- 
tect and  report  any  violation.  Such  a 
proposal  would  exclude  for  the  present 
any  agreement  involving  suspension  or 
control  of  nuclear  tests  occurring  under- 
ground, underwater,  or  in  outer  space, 
none  of  which  contribute  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  air,  the  grave  cause  of  so 
much  world  concern. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  discussed 
this  proposal  with  Mr.  Wiljiam  B.  Ma- 
comber.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations,  and  Mr. 
Ronald  Spiers,  officer  in  charge  of  dis- 
armament affairs,  who  is  Involved  with 
the  Geneva  negotiations.  At  their  sug- 
gestion. I  submitted  the  proposal,  in  let- 
ter form,  to  our  Acting  Secretary  of 
State.  Christian  Herter,  and  they  were, 
at  that  time,  informed  of  my  intention 
to  call  the  proposal  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  from  the  fioor  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter,  dated 
February  25, 1959.  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  the  conclusion  of  my  ad- 
dress. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President.  I  an- 
ticipate that  certain  objections  will  at 
once  be  raised  to  my  proposal.    However, 
within  the  context  in  which  I  have  of- 
fered it  I  beUeve  them  to  be  answerable. 
For  example,  the  scientific  fact  may 
be  that  American.  English,  and  Russian 
technicians,  functioning  at  home,  now 
are  able  to  detect  the  fact  of  nuclear 
explosion  anywhere  in  the  atmosphere 
and    determine    much    concerning    it. 
Nevertheless,   we  must  remember   that 
the  commencement  of  an  international 
control  system  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of» 
man's  progress  toward  any  feasible  dis- 
armament.   Broadened   nuclear  testing 
controls,  which  we  might  seek   in  the 
future,  and  eventual  inspection  fOr  pre- 
vention of  the  surprise  attack  are  but 
milestones  on  the  road  to  this  goal.    It 
is  altogether  probable  that  sklvancement 
here  will  come,  if  at  all.  only  a  step  at 
a  time.    My  proposal  would  be  a  first 
step,  and  the  Geneva  Conference  may 
yet  constitute  the  best  opportimity  left 
to  take  it.     An  international  control  sys- 
tem which  functions,  however  limited  its 
initial  scope  might  be.  Is  the  urgent  need. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  very  much 
Interested  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  had  to  say  in  the  paragraph  re- 
lating to  broadened  nuclear  testing  con- 
trols.   The  Senator  said: 

Broadened  nuclear  testing  controls,  which 
we  might  seek  In  the  futxire,  and  eventual 


Inspection  for  prevention  of  surprise  attack 
are  but  mUeetones  on  the  road  to  this  goal. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  advancement 
here  wlU  oome.  If  at  all,  only  a  step  at  « 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  may  recall 
that  in  speeches  which  I  delivered  on 
the  12th  and  26th  of  last  month  on  the 
question  of  Berlin  and  Germany  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  number 
of  i>ossibilities.  They  numbered  nine. 
The  ninth  possibility  is  as  follows: 

Point  9:  It  is  essential  that  our  policy, 
NATO's  policies,  do  not  exclude  a  careful 
consideration — may  I  repeat  that  word,  "con- 
sideration"— of  the  Rapackl  plan,  the  Eden 
plan  for  a  demilitarized  zone  in  middle  Eu- 
rope, or  similar  proposals  In  connection  with 
the  unification  of  Germany.  predlcat«d— may 
I  repeat  that  word,  "predicated" — or  contin- 
gent upon  the  outcome  of  the  conferences 
on  surprise  attack,  and  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests  now  going  on  in  Geneva. 

What  I  had  in  mind,  and  what  I  stated 
on  February  12  and  February  26.  was 
that  if  we  could  achieve  reasonable 
agreements  among  the  powers  holding 
these  two  conferences  in  Geneva  we 
might  consider,  on  that  basis,  the  Ra- 
packl plan,  the  Eden  plan,  or  other  plans 
which  seek  to  bring  about  a  denuclear- 
ization of  both  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, as  well  as  Poland,  and  eventu- 
ally, and  in  due  course,  and  under  the 
right  conditions,  a  withdrawal,  or  at 
least  a  thinning  out.  of  troops  eastward 
and  westward. 

So  I  am  interested  in  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  has  to 
say,  because  I  believe  that  very  likely 
he  is  talking  along  comparable  lines. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  are  to  consider 
proposals  such  as  the  Rapackl  plan,  the 
Eden  plan,  or  other  plans,  there  must 
be  a  quid  pro  quo.  In  my  opinion  the  best 
quid  pro  quo  we  could  achieve  would  be 
reasonable  agreements  in  the  confer- 
ences on  atomic  testing  and  on  surprise  ^ 
attack. 

So  I  hope  that  this  statesmanlike  ef- 
fort by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  be 
heeded,  and  that  from  it  will  come,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  a  reasonable  solution 
to  the  difficulty  in  this  particular  area, 
which  confronts  not  only  the  members 
of  the  "Nuclear  Club."  but,  in  their  en- 
tirety, the  peoples  of  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Montana.  By  now  we  should 
be  fully  disenchanted  with  an  approach 
to  foreign  policy  which  is  founded  upon 
some  grand  design.  Progress  in  this 
difficult  field  will  not  come  through  the 
superimposition  of  one  grandiloquent 
formula  upon  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Progress  will  come  fitfully,  in 
nttle  steps.  We  remember.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  so  many  years  ago.  when  the 
grand  design  was  the  liberation  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  our 
foreign  policy  of  containment  was  criti- 
cized because  it  was  not  sufficiently 
vigorous  or  dynamic.  That  design  of 
liberation  was  buried  with  a  great  many 
heroic  Hungarians  in  the  streets  of 
Budapest. 

Then  we  remember  how  it  became  the 
official  doctrine  in  the  State  Department 
to  base  our  foreign  policy  upon  a  prin- 
ciple called  massive  retaliation.     That 


principle  was  burled  with  many  French 
troops  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  Just  one  way 
in  which  progress  \(  ill  be  made  in  world 
affairs  toward  the  goals  that  we  would 
like  to  realize  for  the  benefit  of  our  chil- 
dren or  our  grandchildren,  and^^at  is 
by  taking  little  steps.  Right  now  the  one 
place  where  it  may.be  possible,  in  this 
bifurcated  world,  to  take  a  step  on 
which  all  can  agree  and  which  will  serve 
the  common  interest  of  humanity,  is  at 
the  conference  table  at  Geneva. 

Another  objection  to  be  anticipated  is 
that  this  proposal  is  a  futile  one,  in  that 
the  Russian  behavior  at  Geneva  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
really  intend  to  agree  to  anything  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  same 
considerations,  which  have  prevented 
agreement  within  tlie  framework  of  ex- 
isting negotiations,  would  apply  equally 
to  my  proposal.  Tliis  may  prove  to  be 
the  case.  Indeed,  the  evidence  points 
very  strongly  in  that  direction.  But  we 
cannot  know  that  the  Russians  will  re- 
ject the  proposal,  unless  and  until  it  is 
offered  and  refused. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  to  date,  it 
Is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  Soviet 
spokesmen,  from  Khnishchev  down, 
have  rejjeatedly  expressed  their  fears 
and  suspicions  concerning  the  movement 
of  foreign  inspection  personnel  within 
Russia.  Their  characterization  of  our 
position,  as  amounting  to  a  thinly  dis- 
guised attempt  to  gain  military  recon- 
naissance of  their  country,  is  based  upon 
their  propaganda  specter  of  teams  of 
technicians  scurrying  into  every  corner 
of  their  country  in  t;ie  guise  of  checking 
seismic  disturbances,  earthquakes,  to  see 
If  they  are  nuclear  in  origin.  This  is. 
why  they  say  they  want  the  veto;  this 
is  why  they  say  they  want  the  control 
stations  manned  with  their  own  people; 
this  is  why  they  say  they  want  our 
agreement  to  miles  of  redtape  before  in- 
spection teams  can  move  at  all. 

Under  the  control  system  I  propose, 
the  necessity  for  this  movement  should 
be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  eliminated. 
Fewer  control  stations  would  be  required, 
and  fewer  foreign  nationals  would  need 
to  be  stationed  in  the  countries  involved. 

If  the  Russians  are  negotiating  in 
good  faith,  the  lesser  control  system  re- 
quired to  police  a  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  only,  would  con- 
stitute a  refutation  of  most  of  the  objec- 
tions they  have  voiced,  since  the  con- 
ference began.  It  might  even  serve  to 
allay  the  unreasoning  fears  that  seem 
to  lurk  in  the  Soviet  mind.  The  Rus- 
sians were  suspiciotis  people  long  be- 
fore the  Communists  achieved  ascend- 
ancy. The  czars  maintained  their  own 
Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguishod  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing with  rapt  attention  to  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  had  started 
his  speech  before  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  come  to  the  floor,  and  I  have  been 
reading  the  text  of  his  speech  from  the 
beginning.    I  wish  to  compliment  the 


Senator  on  his  presentation  of  this  very 
serious  question.  Because  he  has  Just 
now  said  "if  the  Soviet  leaders  are  ne- 
gotiating in  good  faith,"  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  if  he  really  sees  any  evidence 
that  there  is  the  slightest  bit  of  good 
faith  in  the  approach  of  the  Soviets  to 
any  of  the  questions  involving  the  free- 
dom of  people  throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  say,  in 
reply  to  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming, 
that  I  am  very  skeptical  as  to  whether 
the  Russians  are  in  fact  negotiating  in 
good  faith  at  Geneva.  I  believe  the  evi- 
dence all  points  to  the  contrary.  The 
burden  of  my  talk  today  is  twofold.  I 
make  a  proposal  which  I  believe  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  and.  Indeed,  in  the  interest 
of  himianity  everywhere.  If  the  Rus- 
sians are  negotiating  in  good  faith,  which 
I  doubt,  then  this  proposal  has  the  merit 
of  undercutting  the  position  they  have 
heretofore  taken  at  Geneva,  and  thus 
making  it  very  difficult  indeed  for  them 
to  continue  to  maintain  their  objections 
which  now  make  agreement  impossible. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  are, 
as  I  suspect,  not  negotiating  in  good 
faith,  what  better  way  is  there  to  dra- 
matically expose  that  fact  to  the  world 
than  to  submit  this  proposal  to  them? 
It  ^  a  prot>osal  which  involves  a  minimal 
inspection  system  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  any  internal  mischief  inside 
Russia.  If  they  reject  it,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  even  for  those  artful 
propagandists,  to  blame  the  failure  at 
Geneva  upon  the  United  States  and  our 
allies. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  his  response,  because  it 
is  important  for  us  to  realize  that  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  Communist  com- 
mand is  to  do  away  with  government 
by  the  j)eople.  They  believe  In  govern- 
ment by  dictatorship.  They  take  this 
attitude,  fundamentally,  because  they 
have  no  faith  in  the  relationship  between 
man  and  God.  They  do  not  believe  that 
man  is  capable  of  improving  himself. 
They  are  committed  to  establishing  a 
world  dictatorship  which  will  make  all 
people  toe  the  Une  the  Communists  lay 
down.  We  must  keep  that  thought  defi- 
nitely in  mind  in  all  our  lapproaches  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  what  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  said.  If  I  felt 
for  a  moment  that  the  present  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva  constituted  a  hazard  to 
the  free  world  or  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  strength  held  by  the  free  world 
vis-a-vis  Russia  and  her  allies.  I  would 
be  the  fiyst  to  take  the  floor  and  urge  us 
to  terminate  those  discussions  forthwith. 
I  believe,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  ad- 
dress, that  we  went  to  Geneva  with  an 
objective  that  would  serve  our  interest 
and  the  interest  of  our  allies,  and  yet  one, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  gave  us  common  groimd  to 
seek  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  respect  to  banning  nuclear  tests. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  permit  me  to  add  that  we 
went  to  Geneva  with  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Russia  at  heart? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Indeed,  we  did. 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  dictatorship 
of  the  Kremlin  is  not  serving  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Russia — or  of  Siberia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  that  statement. 

lulr.  President,  as  I  indicated  in  the 
course  of  my  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  if  the 
Russians  are  not  negotiating  in  good 
faith  at  Geneva,  as  I  strongly  suspect 
may  be  the  case,  then  what  better  way  to 
expose  their  game  than  by  offering  them 
an  international  inspection  and  control 
system  which  can  safely  end  the  slow 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  without 
possibly  doing  them  any  internal  mis- 
chief? By  forcing  the  Russian  hand, 
refusal  to  accept  such  a  proposed  would 
reveal  their  hypocrisy  before  the  world. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Russians  might  seize  uc>on  such 
a  proposal  as  evidence  to  bolster  the 
charge  that  the  United  States  did  not 
really  support  the  ending  of  all  nuclear 
tests,  but  always  has  wanted  tests  to  con- 
tinue, thus  somehow  absolving  Russia 
from  blame  for  the  failure  to  reach 
agreement.  I  would  give  little  credence 
to  this  argrument.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal 
I  suggest  would  weaken,  not  strengthen. 
Communist  propaganda.  In  any  case, 
we  know  that  the  Russians  will  contrive 
to  blame  the  United  States  for  a  break- 
up of  the  conference.  Whatever  oc- 
curs, their  indictment  of  us  will  be  art- 
fully drawn  and  made  to  sound  plausible. 
In  some  quarters,  the  Communist  story 
will  be  believed,  regardless  of  what  the 
truth  may  be  or  what  we  may  say  about 
it.  But  this  prospect  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  our  decisions.  As  to 
these,  we  are.  in  the  last  analysis,  ac- 
countable only  to  the  trust  we  hold. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  this  pro- 
posal, not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  of  the 
course  we  have  heretofore  taken  in 
Geneva,  but  in  support  of  it. 

I  believe  that  all  nuclear  weapons 
testing  should  be  stopped,  subject  to  a 
trustworthy  control  and  inspection  sys- 
tem, and  that  we  should  persist  in  our 
striving  for  this  goal  at  Geneva.  It  is 
meant  to  be  a  constructive  proposal 
which  cannot  jeopardize  our  present 
negotiations,  but  might  possibly  salvage 
something  of  value  should  their  failure, 
as  presently  cast,  become  inevitable,  and 
we  are  faced  with  the  gloomy  prosp^t  of 
leaving  the  conference  table  empty- 
handed. 

If  there  are  cogent  reasons  render- 
ing my  proposal  inadvisable,  then  I  shall 
want  to  know  what  they  are.  The  peo- 
ple, too,  are  entitled  to  know  what  they 
are.  For  we  may  still  possess  a  momen- 
tous opportunity  at  Geneva,  fast  slipping 
from  our  grasp.  It  may  not  come  again 
in  our  time. 

Good  conscience  commands  that  we  do 
our  utmost  there. 

This  is  an  anxious  hour. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  C(xnmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Idaho.  He  haa  evidenced  In  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  a  great  in- 
terest in  and  an  understanding  of  the 
matters  he  Is  discussing,  but  I  think  the 
address  he  is  making  sums  up  his  views 
on  this  subject  in  a  remarkably  clear 
and  convincing  manner. 

I  think  the  Senator's  sviggestion  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  constructive  states- 
manship. I  sincerely  hope  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  our  representatives  in 
Geneva  will  consider  the  suggestion 
seriously  and  will  endeavor  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  persuade  the  Russians 
to  agree  to  it. 

I  for  one.  wish  to  encourage  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  all  other  Senators 
to  analyze  our  problems  in  such  a  con- 
structive manner,  and  to  make  construc- 
tive proposals.  I  particularly  wish  to 
emphasize  this  because  I  think  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  of  a  re- 
mark or  a  short  statement  I  made  over 
the  weekend.  I  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  discourage  any  Senator  from 
speaking  upon  matters  of  this  kind  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Again  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  most  excellent  statement. 
Mr.-  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  appreciate  immensely 
what  he  has  said,  because  I  value  his 
Judgment  so  highly. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  One  thing  which 
the  Senator  is  doing  that  I  particularly 
like  is  his  drawing  attention  to  some  fun- 
damental facts  which  many  persons 
overlook.  He  mentioned  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  certain  characteristics  of 
suspicion  toward  foreigners  and  a  kind 
of  Iron  Curtain  long  before  the  Soviets 
came  to  power.  An  understanding  of 
that  type  of  situation  puts  the  matter 
in  better  perspective  and,  I  think,  gives 
us  more  hope  for  the  future  than  if  we 
attribute  all  the  difficulties  simply  to  the 
present  regime. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
wish  to  say,  in  reference  to  whatever  re- 
marks he  may  make,  and  regardless  of 
how  he  may  feel  about  the  proposal  I 
have  offered,  that  my  proposal  was 
largely  a  result  of  the  original  thinking 
which  was  done  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  when  he  made  his  pro- 
posal a  few  months  age  that  the  United 
States  should  unilaterally  terminate  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests  while  retaining 
the  right  to  continue  weapons  tests  un- 
derground and  in  outer  space.  That 
proposal  led  me  to  the  thinking  which, 
today,  I  have  attempted  to  outline  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  this.  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Record  this  afternoon.  His  proposal 
has  been  very  seriously  considered  and, 
I  understand,  continues  to  be  considered 
at  the  State  Department  in  the  highest 
councils  of  the  Executive  Government. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  yield  with  the  hope  of  hearing 
his  very  generous  remarks.  I  thank  him 
genuinely. 
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I  arose  to  compliment  the  Senator  for 
a  concise  and  able  summary  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  an  eloquent  presentation 
of  his  views  and  concern. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  pointed 
out.  the  proposal  which  I  made  earlier 
and  the  proposal  which  he  makes  now 
are  not  dissimilar  in  character.  There 
are  some  differences.  " 

I  should  like,  first,  to  express  full  agree- 
ment with  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  with  respect  to  the  importance  of 
taking  the  first  step,  as  he  refers  to  his 
proposal  on  page  7. 

Many  persons  say  that  all  that  Is 
needed  is  mutual  confidence  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  I  do  not  deny 
that  confidence  is  needed.  But  confi- 
dence does  not  come  merely  by  wishing 
for  it.  Confidence  does  not  ccme  t>e- 
cause  we  acknowledge  the  heed  for  it  or 
because  we  deplore  the  lack  of  it.  Confi- 
dence between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  between  the  people  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  in  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent world  turmoil,  must  come  step  by 
step  upon  successive  manifestations  of 
fidelity  to  trust  and  the  honoring  of 
agreements. 

In  this  regard,  does  not  the  able  Junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  think  that  a  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  a  conference  such  as  that  which 
is  under  w^y  at  Geneva  must  be  goals 
which  appear  reasonable  and  attainable? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do.  indeed. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  goals  set  may  not 
have  been  attainable*  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  able  Senator,  in  a  statement 
on  page  4  of  his  text,  refers  to  certain 
minimum  prerequisites. 

Now  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  lists 
a  control  system  international  in  charac- 
ter. Would  not  he  agree  that  an  addi- 
tional necessary  prerequisite,  according 
to  the  experts  who  early  last  year 
reached  agreement  in  Geneva,  would  be 
a  worldwide  system  of  control  and  detec- 
tion posts? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Since  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  know  what  may  be  technically 
required,  I  would  say  that  the  blueprint 
generally  laid  down  last  summer  by  the 
experts  was  one  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, it  was  felt  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
us  the  necessary  safeguards  to  enforce  a 
suspension  of  nuclear  testing.  I  believe 
it  was  upon  that  assumption  that  we 
went  to  Geneva  in  October. 

Mr.  GORK  As  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  knows,  at  the  Geneva  conference, 
it  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  be  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
As  such,  I  studied  in  considerable  detail 
the  report  of  the  conference  of  experts 
and  some  of  the  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings; and  I  talked  at  considerable 
length  with  some  participants  in  the 
conference.  Upon  those  bases,  I  can  as- 
sure the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
the  system  recommended  by  the  experts 
was,  in  fact,  a  worldwide  network  of 
control  stations,  posts,  and  teams. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  neither  side  at 
Geneva,  during  the  time  I  was  at  the 
conference,  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  since 
my  return,  suggested  the  establishment 


in  Red  China  of  controls  posts  and  in- 
sp3Ction  teams.  As  the  able  Senator  will 
recall,  the  testimony  before  the  EWsarm- 
ament  Committee  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment  in  Red 
China  of  such  inspection  teams  for  ade- 
quate detection  of  underground  tests.  I 
take  it  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  re- 
calls that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do.  indeed,  recall  It; 
and  I  also  recall  participating  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  the  question- 
ing. 

Let  me  simply  5ay  that,  although  we 
may  have  been  fully  justified,  all  things 
considered,  in  taking  at  Geneva  the  posi- 
tion that  the  technical  system  contem- 
plated was  a  sufficient  one  to  Justify  the 
suspension  of  all  nuclear  tests,  I  submit 
as  an  added  argument  in  support  of  the 
projKjsal  I  have  made  this  afternoon 
that,  whatever  doubts  there  might  have 
been  with  respect  to  the  inspection  sys- 
tem which  was  to  be  meant  as  a  reliable 
detection  safeguard  against  all  tsrpes  of 
nuclear  tests,  if  the  agreement  actually 
arrived  at  were  restricted  to  atmospheric 
tests  only,  then  the  possible  gap  which 
would  l>e  presented  by  Red  China  in  such 
a  system  no  longer  would  have  the  im- 
portance it  might  otherwise  have  had.  I 
believe  this  is  another  argiunent  for  the 
general  feasibility  of  the  proposal  I  have 
made  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  should  like  to  characterize  the  pro- 
posal he  makes  as  one  for  an  attainable 
goal  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
we  can  have  reasonable  exp)ectation. 

Earlier  I  said  there  were  differences 
between  the  proposal  I  had  earlier  made 
and  the  one  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  now  makes.  If  he  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  permit  me  to  sxitomarize  briefly 
the  proposal  I  made,  the  differences  will 
readily  be  apparent. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texuiessee  to  do  so,  please. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  after  sit- 
ting at  the  table  at  Geneva,  I  found  my- 
self in  such  full  agreement  with  some  of 
the  conclusions  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  now  states — particularly  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  Intransigence  of 
the  Soviets  and  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  improve,  strengthen, 
and  establish  beyond  peradventure  of 
doubt  its  correct  moral  and  political  po- 
sition in  this  important  matter — that  I 
suggested  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  save  the  conference  at 
Geneva  from  the  failure  which  I  fear 
now  impends,,  by  announcing  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  constantly  is  blamed  by  the 
Soviets  for  contaminating  the  world's 
atmosphere  and  radioactive  fallout,  had 
stopped  all  atmospheric  tests  for  a  given 
period — say.  3  years;  and  then  for  our 
country  to  prop>ose  to  negotiate  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  a  permanent  stop- 
page of  such  tests  by  all  nuclear  powers. 
The  able  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  omitted  from  his  suggestion  the 
unilateral  acUon.  I  still  think  it  would 
be  a  dramatic  way  for  the  United  States 
to  seize  the  initiative  and  to  manifest 
to  the  world  its  good  faith. 
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By  his  suggestion,  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  an  internation- 
al control  system.  He  has  given  more 
eaiphasis  to  it  than  I  did  in  my  proposal; 
and  in  that  respect  I  believe  he  is  cor- 
r::t.  It  would  be  an  important  first 
sip.  If  we  were  to  take  this  important 
r.rst  step,  the  conference  might  be  saved 
from  failure,  and  other  steps  might  be- 
come feasible. 

I  think  it  will  b4;  easier,  here  in  the 
United  States,  to  place  on  the  Russians 
the  blame  for  failure  of  the  conference, 
than  it  will  be  to  fix  that  blame  upon 
the  Russians  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  New  Dellii,  Bangkok,  Indonesia  and 
Africa. 

Humanity  the  world  over  Is  watching 
the  United  States.  The  United  States 
was  the  first  to  use  the  atom  for  destruc- 
tion. So  I  believe  it  imperative  that  the 
United  States  be  first  and  foremost  In 
the  use  of  the  atom  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  and  also  be  fiist  and  foremost  in 
curbing  the  contamination  of  the  world's 
atmosphere  which  all  mankind  must 
breathe,  and  thus  \h)  first  and  foremost 
In  seeking  effective  international  control 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  found  his  ablq  remarks  provocative 
and  stimulating.  I  congratulate  him, 
and  wish  to  concur  in  all  that  he  has 
said,  with  the  addition  of  the  prerequi- 
site to  which  I  have  referred,  and  also 
to  urge  him  again  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages to  our  country  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  dramatize 
if  he  so  chooses,  our  (>osition  before  the 
world,  strengthening  our  moral  and 
political  position  thereby,  by  taking  a 
unilateral  action  for  a  given  period  as  a 
manifestation  of  our  good  faith  to  all 
who  might  unfortunately  doubt  it.  and 
then  offer  an  agreement  for  permanent 
stoppage  by  all  nuclear  powers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  esteemed  friend  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  commend  the 
able  Jimior  Senator  from  Idaho  for  com- 
menting as  earnestly  and  as  clearly  as 
he  has  on  the  problem  he  has  been  dis- 
cussing. I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
the  Geneva  conference  is  in  grave  peril, 
if  not  in  the  utmost  period  of  decay.  I 
can  wily  say  I  hope  the  President  of 
Che  United  States  and  others  may  follow 
along  with  the  proposals  similar  to  those 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  made,  and 
similar  to  the  proposals  of  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
that  we  do  not  Just  give  up  because  we 
encounter  disagreement,  but  that  we 
continue  to  try  to  find  places  and  bases 
upon  which  we  may  agree,  and  try  at 
least  to  arrive  at  a  proposal  which  can 
be  acceptable,  even  if  all  the  things 
which  men  might  like  to  include  in  the 
proposal  may  not  be  included.  This  is 
a  most  difficult  situation,  and  I  think 
people  may  subsequently  blame  both 
sides  for  Intolerance. 

Certainly  the  shift  which  took  place 
when  it  was  learned  our  detection  de- 
vices were  not  as  good  as  we  thought 


they  were  might  have  had  some  bearing 
on  the  outcome  of  the  conf.erence. 

Without  trying  to  prejudge  what  the 
verdict  of  history  may  be,  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  as  is  true  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  continues  to 
hope  that  out  of  these  negotiations  there 
may  be  some  benefit  to  mankind  result- 
ing from  the  search  for  an  eventual 
solution. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
taken  thus  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
problem  very  frankly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  has 
emphasized  that  which  I  was  remiss  in 
not  emphasizing^the  good  to  come  to 
the  world's  humanity  in  reaching  agree- 
ment upon  curtailing  further  radioactive 
fallout.  I  had  emphasized  earlier  the 
importance  of  squaring  ourselves  with 
world  public  opinion.  The  more  Im- 
portant objective  Is  that  to  which  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  just 
referred. 

I  shall  not  undertake  here  to  discuss 
the  hazard  of  radioactive  fallout.  I  do 
not  knew  whether  it  is  as  serious  as  some 
suggest,  or  less  serious.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  world  public  opinion  is  concerned 
about  it  and  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  held  in  major  part  responsible 
for  the  contamination  which  now  exists. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  the  very  fact  that  there 
is  disagreement  in  this  field  by  the  ex- 
perts themselves  Is  ominous  in  Itself? 
Regardless  of  the  qualitative  appraisal 
we  make,  the  fact  that  the  experts  them- 
selves disagree  Is  enough  to  alarm  the 
world,  and  rightly  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree.  The  potential 
of  the  hazard  Is  recognized  by  all.  The 
degree  of  the  hazard  Is  where  the  dis- 
agreement occurs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  here  Is  a  hazard  to  all 
mankind  for  generations  to  come;  and  it 
was  the  United  States  that  used  the  first 
atomic  weapon.  It  is  the  United  States 
that  has  exploded  most  of  the  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  the  United  States  that 
has  released  into  the  world's  atmosphere 
the  largest  amount  of  radioactive  mate- 
rial. 

Therefore,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  think  it 
is  Imperative  that  the  United  States  be 
first  and  foremost  in  ciu-bing  this  hazard. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, performed  a  signal  service  by 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  make  the  statement 
which  he  made  In  correcting  the  misin- 
terpretation which  some  persons  had 
placed  on  his  own  remarks,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  owes  it  to  his  country  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  country  sentiments  and 
views  which  he  regards  as  vital  to  its 
secxirity.  That  miist  be  one  of  his  fore- 
most conslderatloas. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  may  Intemipt.  it 
is.  is  it  not.  the  constitutional  f  imction 


of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy — consent  to  the  ratification  of 
treaties,  and  advise  with  respect  to  all 
aspects  of  foreign  policy?  So  it  is,  I 
should  think,  incumbent  upon  the  Sen- 
ate generally  and  upon  each  individual 
Senator  individually  to  do  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  suggested. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree;  and  I  should  like 
to  conclude  my  overextended  trespass 
upon  the  time  of  the  able  Senator,  by 
referring  to  his  statement  that  the  pro- 
posal I  had  earlier  made  has  received 
consideration  and  is  still  receiving  con- 
sideration. I  can  certainly  vouch  for  its 
having  received  consideration,  for  which 
I  am  grateful,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  still 
being  considered. 

In  that  regard  I  should  like  to  say  that 
in  the  conference  which  I  was  privileged 
to  have  with  E*resident  Eisenhower  on 
this  subject  I  fovmd  him  to  be  generous, 
patient,  understanding,  and  concerned. 
I  do  not  think  he  could  have  been  more 
concerned  about  a  problem  than  he  ap- 
peared to  be  with  regard  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  undertake  to  make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  this  important  sub- 
ject this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  made  a  most 
useful  and  Important  contribution  to- 
ward solution  of  the  impasse  in  which 
we  as  representatives  of  the  free  world, 
and  representing  ourselves  in  our  nego- 
tiations with  Russia,  find  oxu'selves. 
The  Senator's  proposal  is  so  logical  and 
so  sound  and  in  its  very  nature  so  mini- 
mal that  it  seems  difficult  to  realize 
there  could  be  any  belief  that  tlie  other 
party  to  the  negotiation,  our  opponent 
in  the  cold  war,  will  be  able  to  reject  it. 
As  the  Senator  stated,  if  oar  opponent 
continues  to  be  evasive — as  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
pointed  out,  there  seems  to  be  little  rea- 
son to  expect  or  hope  that  the  Russians 
will  negotiate  in  good  faith — and  if  the 
Russians  reject  the  proposal,  it  will  be  a 
demonstration  to  the  entire  free  world 
that  we  in  the  United  States  at  least  are 
trying  to  achieve  progress,  that  we  will 
not  desist  from  our  efforts  but  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  negotiate,  reducing  our 
proposals  to  the  absolute  minimum  of 
what  seem  to  be  attainable  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  some  small  progress. 

I  want  to  further  express  my  great 
agreement  with  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
our  gains  in  this  field,  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  world  peace,  will  not  be 
made  along  the  lines  of  a  grand  design, 
which  during  the  last  6  years  has  proved 
demonstrably  so  futile,  but  will  be 
achieved  in  a  series  of  small  gains  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  advancing  by 
inches,  trying  to  establish  a  new  for- 
ward position  on  a  great  variety  of 
fronts. 

As  the  able  Senatof  from  Tennessee 
has  pointed  out.  we  iii  the  United  States 
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lUb,  and  Soviet  technlcUns  all  funcUonlng 
at  home,  may  now  be  able  to  detect  the 
fact  of  nuclear  explosion  anywhere  In  the 
atmosphere,  and  determine  much  concerning 
It.     NeverthelesB.  the  commencement  of  an 


took  the  lead  rightly  or  wrongly.  In  pro-  Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
iSng  nuSek"  w^are  upon  this  world  the  Senator  for  his  statement.  I  will 
S  ^ha^we  Save^eref ore  a  special  re-  say  to  the  Senator  at  this  time  public  y. 
^Donsibility  for  trying  to  end  it.     If  this     as  I  have  tried  to  say  to  him  personaUy. 

r,rnno<?al  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  I  read  his  stirring  and  powerful  state-  international  control  system  to  accompiuh 
Sot  accepted  first  by  our  own  State  De-  ment  in  defense  of  the  official  position  this  objective  u  the  sine  qua  "^^  ?J  "^'n'- 
Sart^ent  and  later  by  our  opponents  I     that  we  are  taking  with  respect  to  Ber-     ™"  tn..^d  anv  feasible  duarmament. 

--—'--  '■'     lin^  and  found  it  as  moving  a  statement 

as  any  I  had  heard  delivered  on  the  floor 

of  the  Senate  in  my  time  here. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


hope  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  for  a  time,  at  least,  with  the 
unilateral  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  and 
the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  with  a 
clear  understanding  that  if  this  shining 
example,  which  would  do  us  so  much 
credit  in  the  world,  is  not  followed,  we 
will  be  free  to  resume  tests,  a  calamity 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  made  a  most  useful  and 
constructive  proposal  in  a  field  which 
overshadows  and  supersedes  all  other  in 
Importance — the  problem  of  survival. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  very 
much  for  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

I  should  like  to  conclude.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  explaining  why  the  approach 
which.  I  have  taken  differs  from  the 
approach  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  It  seemed  to 
me  that,  in  what  may  now  be  the  death 
agonies  of  the  conference  at  Geneva, 
there  was  an  urgent  opportunity,  which 
was  quite  possibly  slipping  away  from 
us.  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  at  the  con- 
ference table  which  would  establish  an 
essential  first  step  toward  international 
controls,  which  must  in  the  future  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  any  progress  we  can 
possibly  make  toward  the  great  goals  of 
prevention  of  surprise  attack  and  gen- 
eral disarmament. 

Therefore.  I  have  made  this  sugges- 
tion within  the  context  of  the  deliber- 
ations now  going  on  at  Geneva,  which 
are  possibly  in  their  closing  hours.  In 
doing  so.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  disagree 
with  the  proE)osition  put  forward  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  that  proposition 
has  my  sympathy  and  my  support. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  informative  and  eloquent 
statement.  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  it.  I  think  this  discus- 
sion helps  all  of  us.  I  know  it  helps  me. 
I  recall  a  similar  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  some  time  ago. 
I  remember  reading  it  with  great  inter- 
est. 

What  is  particularly  appealing  to 
many  of  us,  I  think,  is  the  idea  that 
perhaps  in  these  ways  we  can  begin  to 
,  achieve  an  understanding  with  our  op- 
ponents in  the  world.  What  is  proposed 
seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  way.  I  think 
the  Russians  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
offer  a  logical  and  sensible  reason  for 
opposing  the  suggestion  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  made. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  for 
having  made  a  real  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  face  us  in  the  world. 


ExHiarr  1 

U.S.  Senat«, 
CoMurrrxE  on  Fobeicn  Relations. 

Februory  25.  1959. 
Hon.  Christian  Herter, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sscritart  :  VThe  fateful  negotia- 
tions now  In  progress  In  Gene- 'a  are  being 
watched  by  an  anxious  world.  The  United 
States  Is  once  again  demonstrating  its  good 
faith.  We  properly  seek  the  suspension  of 
all  types  of  nuclear  tests  under  a  trust- 
worthy International  system  of  Inspection 
and  control. 

I  address  this  letter  to  you  out  of  grave 
concern  that  Russia's  continued  Inuan- 
sigence  may  soon  stalemate  the  negotiations 
at  Geneva,  causing  our  best  efforts  there  to 
come  to  nought. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  current 
difficulty  at  Geneva  centers  upon  the  fol- 
lowing aspects  of  the  Russian  position: 

(1)  The  Soviet  demand  for  reserving  a 
veto  power  over  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
posed   International    control    commission. 

(2)  The  Soviet  insistence  that  control 
posts  be  self-operated,  that  Is.  managed  by 
nationals  of  the  governments  within  whose 
territories  the  posts  au-e  located. 

(3)  The  Soviet  advocacy  of  procedures 
that  would  easily  frustrate  prompt  action 
by  the  commission  in  dispatching  inspec- 
tion teams  to  make  necessary  on-the-spot 
Investigations  of  subterranean  disturbances 
suspected  of  being  nuclear  In  natiu-e,  or  of 
preventing  these  essential  at-slte  Investiga- 
tions from  occurring  at  all. 

Obviously,  unless  the  Russian  attitude 
toward  these  matters  changes,  no  reliable 
inspection  and  control  system,  capable  of 
policing  the  suspension  of  all  types  of  nu- 
clear tests.  Is  possible.  Thus  the  Geneva 
negotiations  are  threatened  with  Impending 
failure,  one  that  might  well  foreclose  our 
last  hope  for  progress  In  this   critical  field. 

If  the  conference  falls  In  Its  objective  to 
establish  a  workable  International  control 
system  that  could  end  all  further  nuclear 
tests,  the  responsibility  for  that  failure  will 
be  clearly  Russian.  But  irsuch  an  eventu- 
ality cannot  be  avoided,  I  would  hope  that 
the  United  States  might  make  one  final 
eCTort  to  salvage  something,  for  humanity's 
sake,  from  the  long  lal>or8  that  have  brovight 
us  to  this  conference  table. 

As  a  last  resoi^,  In  order  that  the  con- 
ference might  not  break  up  accomplishing 
nothing,  I  would  strongly  vu-ge  that  the 
United  States  make  this  final  proposal:  An 
agreement  to  suspend  all  further  nuclear 
tests  In  the  earth's  atmosphere,  enforced 
through  an  International  control  system  suf- 
ficient to  detect  any  violations.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  exclude,  for  the  present,  any 
agreement  Involving  suspension  or  control 
of  subterranean  or  extra-atmospheric  nu- 
clear explosions,  neither  of  which  contribute 
to  the  pollution  of  the  air,  the  principal 
cause  of  so  much  world  concern. 

I  would  anticipate  that  certain  questions 
will  be  raised  as  to  this  proposal.  Within 
the  context  in  which  I  make  It.  I  believe 
them  to  be  answerable. 

For  example,  it  may  be  urged  that,  tech- 
nically speaking,  no  International  control 
system  Is  required  for  the  detection  of  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  explosions.    American,  Eng- 


progress  toward  any  feasible  disarmament. 
B.'oadened  nuclear  testing  controls,  to  be 
sought  In  the  future,  and  eventual  Inspection  . 
for  prevention  of  surprise  attack,  are  but 
milestones  on  the  road  to  this  goal.  It  Is  al- 
together probable  that  advancement  here 
win  «»me.  If  at  all,  only  a  step  at  a  time. 
My  proposal  would  tie  the  first  step,  and  the 
a^neva  conference  may  yet  constitute  the 
best  opportunity  left  to  take  It.  An  Inter- 
national control  system  which  functions, 
however  limited  lU  Initial  scope  might  be, 
is  the  urgent  need. 

Anotlier  objection  to  be  anticipated  Is  that 
this  proposal  Is  a  futile  one,  in  that  the  Rus- 
sian behavior  at  Geneva  makes  It  apparent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  really  Intend 
to  agree  to  anything  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  same  considerations  which  have  pre- 
vented agreement  within  the  framework  of 
existing  negotlaUons,  would  apply  equally 
to  my  proposal. 

This  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  Soviet  spokesmen,  from 
Khrushchev  down,  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  fears  and  suypicions  concerning  the 
movement  of  foreign  inspection  personnel 
within  Russia.  Under  the  control  system  I 
propose,  the  necessity  for  tbU  movement 
should  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  eliminated. 
Fewer  control  stations  would  be  required, 
and  fewer  foreign  nationals  would  need  to 
be  stationed  In  the  countries  Involved.  In 
any  event.  It  would  seem  that  we  ought  not 
anticipate  failure  as  a  reason  for  abandon- 
ment of  new  proposals,  even  before  making 
them. 

Finally,  It  may  be  \irged  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  seize  upon  such  a  proposal  as 
evidence  to  bolster  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  did  not  really  support  an  ending  of 
all  nuclear  tests,  and  so,  somehow,  to  absolve 
Russia  from  their  blame  for  failure  to  reach 
agreement.  The  answer  to  this,  I  think,  is 
that  the  Russians,  In  any  case,  will  contrive 
to  blame  the  United  States  for  a  breakup  of 
the  conference.  Whatever  occurs,  their  In- 
dictment of  us  will  be  artfully  drawn  and 
made  to  sound  plausible.  In  some  quarters, 
they  will  be  believed,  regardless  of  what  ths 
truth  may  be,  or  what  we  may  say  about  It. 
But  this  prospect  should  not  be  permitted  to 
govern  our  decisions  as  to  the  course  we  must 
take. 

In  making  these  decisions.  Mr.  Secretary. 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  we  are  accountable,  in  the  last  analysis, 
to  the  trust  we  hold.  It  wUl  t>e  upon  our 
conscience  always,  if  we  do  lees  than  the  ut- 
most in  our  quest  to  salvage  something 
of  value  from  the  conference  table  at  Geneva. 
Sincerely, 

rSAKK    CHTmCH. 

U.S.  Senator. 


ANNIVERSARY       OP       NEBRASKA'S 
ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  March  1, 
1959,  is  the  92d  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Nebraska  as  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  Ne- 
braskans  call  this  important  day  in  our 
State's  history  Pounders  Day. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  word  "founders"  has  a  large 
"S"  in  the  minds  of  my  fellow  Nebras- 
kans.  "Pounders,"  to  us.  is  definitely 
plural.  No  single  individual,  no  small 
group  of  individuals,  mtule  •possible  our 
statehood.  That  attainment  was  made 
possible  by  the  mutual  effort,  the  com- 


mon sacrifice,  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  had  lived  In  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Nebraska  up  until  the  time  we 
entered  the  Union. 

We  have  been  called  the  Comhusker 
State.  That  is  true.  We  are  a  large 
cnm  producer.  We  have  been  called  the 
Bc3f  State.  That,  also,  is  true.  Our 
cattle  contribute  to  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans and  to  people  in  the  far  corners  of 
this  earth.  We  have  been  called  the 
Tree-Planter  State.  That  is  true.  too. 
From  a  relatively  treeless  prairie,  we  have 
become  a  State  of  trees.  The  very  Insti- 
tution of  Arbor  Day  sprang  from  a  Ne- 
braskan's  heart  and  mind. 

Yet.  I  have  still  another  name  for 
Nebraska. 

My  name  for  it  Is.  "The  Neighbor 
State."        \ 

In  1832  tire  first  artist  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  Nebraslca  region,  George  Cat- 
lin,  wrote : 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  prairie  country 
In  the  world  than  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
here.  In  looking  back  from  this  bluff  toward 
the  west,  there  Is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful scenes  Imaginable.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  gracefully  undulating.  Uke  the 
swells  of  the  ocean  after  a  heavy  storm,  and 
everywhere  covered  with  beautiful  green 
turf.  •  •  •  The  soil  in  this  region  is  also 
rich  and  capable  of  making  one  of  the  most 
productive  countries  in  the  world. 

Catlin,  the  artist,  saw  beauty.  Other 
Nebraska  pioneers — ^men  and  women 
who  wanted  to  make  homes  in  Ne- 
braska— had  difTerent  viewpoints.  They 
saw  these  same  beautiful  prairies  ablaze 
with  destroying  fire.  They  heard  the 
war  cries  of  Poncas,  Omahas.  Pawnees, 
Otoes,  Sioux,  and  Cheyennes.  They 
cowered  in  their  sod  houses  while  the 
white  terror  cf  the  blizzard  roared  out- 
side. They  felt  the  heat  that  withered 
their  first  crops.  They  saw  clouds  of 
grasshoppers  fall  upon  them,  clouds  that 
shut  out  the  sun. 

Yet  these,  pioneers  loved  the  soil  on 
which  they  built  their  homes.  In  spite 
of  suffering,  anguish,  even  the  death  of 
their  dear  ones,  they  stayed.  No  quick 
riches  came.  There  was  no  gold,  no  sil- 
ver. These  pioneers  had  faith  in  Ne- 
braska soil  and  in  its  power  to  produce. 

One  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  frontier 
art  has  been  the  protecting  ring  of  buf- 
falo bulls — and,  within  that  ring,  the 
cows  and  the  calves.  Not  even  the  most 
savage  of  prairie  wolves  could  break 
through  that  formation. 

Nebraska  pioneers  learned  by  observa- 
tion. They  formed  their  own  protective 
ring.  They  relied  on  instant  and  com- 
plete community  cooperation.  And  such 
reliance  paid  off.  Without  it,  they  would 
have  perished.    With  It,  they  survived. 

The  mere  than  100,000  Nebraska  pio- 
neers who  homesteaded  their  land  since 
1862  lived  that  way. 

Times  changed.  Parm-to-market 
roads,  a  Nebraska  first,  penetrated  re- 
mote rural  regions.  The  crossroads 
settlement  became  a  town ;  the  town  be- 
came a  city;  the  city  became  a  metrop- 
olis. Blizzards,  prairie  fires,  hostile  In- 
dians, lost  their  immediate  and  terrible 
danger. 

Still,  the  feeling  of  interdependence — 
of  neighborliness.  if  you  will — remained 
with   the  sons  and  daughters   of  Ne- 


braska's pioneers.  People  who  could 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Deep  South 
lived  side  by  side  with  neighbors  whose 
forefathers  came  from  the  bleak  and 
rock-lx)und  coast  of  New  England.  Ne- 
braskans  of  French  origin  lived  next  door 
to  Nebraskans  of  German  origin. 
What  is  more,  they  liked  it.  There  are 
neither  Swedes.  Danes.  Norwegians. 
Irish,  nor  Czechoslovaks  in  Nebraska. 
There  are  some'  1,414.000  neighborly 
Nebraska  Americans. 

That  is  why,  to  me.  Nebraska  will  al- 
ways be  the  Neighbor  State. 

We  Nebraskans  are  justly  proud  of  the 
products  of  our  soil  and  our  tolL  But  it 
is  one  product — definitely  in  the  singu- 
lar— of  which  I,  as  a  Nebraskan,  am  most 
proud. 

Alexander  Pope,  the  English  poet  who 
lived  and  wrote  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  left  us  a  deathless  line. 

He  wrote: 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

In  that  same  vein.  I  say  today — on 
Nebraska's  Founders  Day.  1959. 

The  greatest,  the  noblest,  product  of  my 
native  State,  my  home.  Is — Nebraskans. 


VIRGINIA'S  STAND  AFFIRMED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  New  York  Times  by  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Clark  Thomson,  daughter  of 
the  late  Champ  Clark,  one  of  the  great- 
est Americans  to  serve  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Virginia's  Stand  AmRiiED — Hkr^ace  or  Hia 

HI3TORT    LlNKKD    TO    ViXWS    ON    CONSTTFU- 
TTON 

To  the  Editor  or  tor  Krw  York  Times: 

Your  distinguished  Washington  corre- 
spondent Arthur  Krock  recently  referred  to 
Virginia  as  "the  proudest  State  in  the 
Union." 

Certainly  a  Virginian  with  an  inferiority 
complex  is  a  rarity,  but  Virginia's  pride  and 
freedom  from  a  feeling  of  inferiority  are  not 
without  foundation.  Hers  is  the  oldest  civl- 
Uzatlon  in  North  America. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Our 
victorious  Revolutionary  armies  were  cap- 
tained by  a  Virginian,  George  Washington. 
Our  Federal  Constitution  was  fathered  by  a 
Virginian,  James  Madison. 

Virginia  refused  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
until  aasiired  that  a  BUI  of  Rights  would  be 
added.  And  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  now  popularly  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  were  largely  the  handiwork  of 
Virginians  James  Madison,  George  Mason, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Virgin- 
ians should  feel  that  they  have  as  much  un- 
derstanding of  and  respect  for  constitutional 
government  as  Chief  Justice  Warren,  a  sec- 
ond-generation American,  or  Jvistlce  Frank- 
furter, a  naturalized  citizen. 

And  certainly  they  have  as  much  as  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  sociologist  upon 
whose  views  Chief  Justice  Warren  so  heavily 
leaned  in  composing  his  fateful  opinion  at 
1954  on  desegregation. 

Nor  would  Virginians  agree  with  another  ot 
Dr.  Myrdal's  opinions  contained  In  the  same 
volume  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
Constitution  Is  outmoded  and  should  be 
junked.    In  fairness,  let  us  asstime  Uiat  the 


Chief  Justice  doeent  agree  with  this  opinion, 
but  that  he  is  merely  a  superficial  reader. 

It  was  kind  of  the  Times  to  commend 
Virginia  for  its  good  manners  in  a  time  of 
deep  distress.  Most  Virginians  would,  I 
think,  echo  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster 
when  told  of  a  eulogy  passed  upon  him:  "It 
does  me  but  simple  justice." 

Now  as  one  citizen  of  Virginia,  if  I  may  do 
so  without  discourtesy,  I  say  to  the  Times: 
"Look  Homeward  Angel"  to  New  York,  the 
stench  of  whose  race  relations  now  p«^ades 
even  the  provinces.  We  have  nothing  like  it 
in  Virginia. 

Genevieve  Clark  Thomson. 

Gatix>kd.  Va..  February  5.  1959. 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  PAYROLL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  regarding  the  Federal 
civilian  payroll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    bt    Senator    Btro    of    VncnriA 

The  regular  Federal  clvUlan  pajrroll  for  the 
first  time  in  history  is  now  running  in  excess 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  month  as  a  constant 
average. 

Payroll  for  Federal  civilian  employees  In 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
tJuly-December  1958)  totaled  $6,219,196,000. 
This  would  be  an  annual  rate  approaching 
•12.5  bUlion. 

The  number  of  employees  changed  very 
little  in  thev  first  half  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  last  year,  run- 
ning at  approximately  2,381,000;  but  payroll 
costs,  reflecting  recent  pay  raises,  were  up 
nearly  11  percent. 

The  all-time  Federal  civilian  employment 
peak  was  reached  in  the  last  year  of  World 
War  n,  194S.  In  that  year  employment  aver- 
aged more  than  3.5  million  and  the  payroU 
totaled  a  little  under  $8  billion. 

As  compared  with  1945,  civilian  employ- 
ment by  Federal  agencies  Is  down  approxi- 
mately 33  percent;  the  payroll  Is  up  more 
than  56  percent;  and  the  per  capita  average 
pay  has  been  Increased  133  percent. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  records  com- 
pUed  by  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  budget  con- 
templates an  increase  of  more  than  72,000 
over  last  year  in  employment  by  Federal 
civilian  agencies,  exclusive  of  civilian  em- 
plojrment  by  the  mlUtary  departments, 
which  has  been  gradually  declining. 

I  recommend  reduction  in  current  civilian 
emplo3rment  by  Federal  agencies  of  a  mini- 
mum of  150,000.  This  would  be  little  more 
than  6  percent.  It  could  be  accomplished 
without  impairment  of  a  single  essential 
function. 


UNSUNG  PUBLIC  SERVANTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1959.  Dr.  F.  W.  Reichelderfer, 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  issued  a 
press  release  and  accompanying  citation 
commendmg  21  of  our  volvmtary  weath- 
er observers  who  have  assisted  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  observing  and  re- 
porting weather  conditions  for  more 
than  50  years.  Two  of  the  persons  so 
commended  are  residenta  of  North 
Carolina,  one  of  them  being  Mrs. 
Charles  Edward  Taylor,  oi  Southpmt. 
mnd  the  other  BCr.  Barry  C.  Hai^dns.  at 
Highlands.  These  21  faithful,  unsung, 
and  uncompensated  public  servants 
merit  the  thanks  of  the  Nation. 
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On  behalf  of  the  Honorable  Alton  A. 
Lknnon.  who  represents  the  district  in 
which  Mrs.  Taylor  resides,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Honorable  David  M.  Hall, 

who  represents  the  district  in  which  Mr. 
Hawkins  resides,  and  myself.  I  ask 
unanimoios  consent  that  the  release  and 
accompanying  commendation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VOLUNTAKT  Weather  Observers  Praised 
Dr.  P.  W.  Reichelderfer.  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce, 
today  reported  that  the  Weather  Bureau  now 
has  21  cooperative  observers  who  have  taken 
weather  observations  daily  for  more  than 
50  years.  Three  of  these  21  voluntary — and 
unsalaried — weather  observers  have  taken 
dally  observations  for  more  than  60  years. 

A  special  citation  edition  of  the  Weather 
Bvireau's  daily  weather  map  (published  on 
Thursday,  February  26)  has  been  Issued  In 
honor  of  these  21  veterans  of  the  nationwide 
corps  of  7,000  cooperative  weather  observers 
who  take  and  record  weather  observations 
every  day  of  the  year — including  Sundays 
and  holidays — without  any  compensation 
whatsoever.  On  the  back  of  the  regular 
daily  weather  map  of  this  date  are  printed 
brief  service  highlights  of  these  remarkable 
senior  citizens. 

Dr.  Reichelderfer  said  that  without  the 
dally  records  of  these  cooperative  observers 
our  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  would  be  meager. 

The  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bvireau  added 
that  this  weather  observing  work  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  people  serving  their 
Government  without  pay,  and  he  thought 
their  dally  but  unsung  efforts  merited  the 
applause  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Weather  Bureau  meteorologists  said  that 
these  dally  weather  records  made  through 
the  years  are  In  constant  use  in  many  ways. 
Such  reports  are,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
important  In  helping  solve  weather  related 
problems  concerning  Industry,  commerce, 
and  agriculture. 

The  dean  of  the  Weather  Bureau's  volun- 
/  tary    weather    observer    corps    is    Mr.    Barry 

•  C.  Hawkins,  of  Highlands.  N.C.,  who  has 
taken  dally  observations  for  more  than 
67  years.  His  period  of  personal  service 
is  only  6  months  shorter  than  the  entire 
history  of  the  Weather  Bureau  as  a  civilian 
agency.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1874.  came  to  Nort^i  Carolina  In  1883,  and 
took  his  first  weather  observation  there  on 
November  1,  1891.  Weather  Bureau  clima- 
tology   officials    say    that    throughout    Mr. 

•  Hawkins'  entire  period  of  service  his  weather 
records  have  maintained  an  exceptionally 
high  standard  of  accuracy  and  dependability. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Hawkins  walked  10  miles 
to  mall  his  observation  reports  to  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

The  cooperative  weather  observer  with  the 
second  longest  service  record  Is  Father  Adel- 
helm  Hess,  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Con- 
ception. Mo.,  whose  observations  date  back 
to  1894.  Father  Hess,  a  former  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  received  a  special  letter  of 
comjnendatlon  from  President  Elsenhower  In 
October  1954. 

The  third  longest  service  record  of  the  en- 
tire country  Is  Mr.  F.  O.  Alln,  of  Fullerton. 
N.  Dak.,  who  began  his  observations  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1898.  Dvu-lng  Mr.  Alln's  60  years  of 
weather  observing,  he  never  missed  an  ob- 
servation. He  has  recorded  temperatures 
from  113*  above  to  44*  below  zero.  Mr. 
Alln  has  been  honored  by  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Medals  and  by  special  letters  of  cita- 
tion from  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  entire 
town  of  Fullerton,  N.  Dak.,  held  a  community 


celebration    in    March    1957    to    honor    Ui. 
Alln's  outstanding  service  record. 

The  dean  of  women  observers  Is  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Taylor,  who  has  been  a  coopera- 
tive observer  In  Southport.  N.C.,  since 
March  1900.  She  also  has  the  fourth  longest 
service  record  of  all  observers.  Mrs.  Taylor 
earned  the  nickname  "Hurricane  Hazel 
Heroine"  because  of  her  valiant  all  night 
efforts  to  warn  her  neighbors  before  Hurri- 
cane Hazel  struck  Southport  at  dawn  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  1954.  In  February  1955  she  was 
presented  a  50-year  award  as  a  weather  ob- 
server by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
given  a  special  citation  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau.  * 

Shortly  after  April  9.  1955.  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  White 
House,  In  Washington,  and  which  read : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Taylor:  I  have  learned  from 
Secretary  Weeks  of  your  long  and  devoted 
service  as  a  cooperative  observer  for  the 
Weather  Bureau.  In  providing  regular  re- 
ports during  the  past  65  years  on  the  weather 
conditions  in  your  locality,  you  have  made 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  work  ->f 
the  Bureau  and  to  th'e  welfare  of  your  fellow 
Americans. 

"Along  with  congratulations  on  your  out- 
standing record,  I  send  my  thanks  for  your 
very  unselfish  service. 

"With  best  wishes. 
"Sincerely, 

"DwiGMT  Eisenhower." 

The  help  of  cooperative  weather  observers 
to  record  the  Nation's  climate  was  started 
early  In  the  last  century  evien  before  the 
Weather  Bureau  was  established  in  1891. 
Dozens  of  individuals  who  had  been  taking 
observations  at  scattered  locations  were 
urged  by  the  new  Weather  Bureau  to  con- 
tinue, and  hundreds  of  additional  citizens  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  all  walks  of 
life  soon  volunteered  to  make  local  weather 
observations  and  keep  records  of  cllmatolog- 
Ical  data.  More  than  7,000  citizens  now  are 
taking  weather  observations  without  pay. 
The  Weather  Bureau  furnishes  observation 
Instruments  such  as  rain  gages  and  ther- 
mometers, and  also  supplies  the  record  forms 
on  which  the  observations  are  logged  at  least 
once  daily.  Observers  are  drawn  from  all 
ranks  of  life,  and  by  their  constant  and 
faithful  service  have  made  available  to  all 
users  an  Invaluable  storehouse  of  weather 
data. 

Each  observer  grlves  an  average  of  about  15 
minutes  a  day  to  take  and  record  the  obser- 
vations, to  answer  numerous  questions  from 
neighbors  In  the  community  about  the  local 
weather,  and  to  complete  and  mall  the  reg- 
ular monthly  reports.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  total  time  contributed  by  each  observer 
to  the  Government  over  a  50-year  period 
amounts  to  about  600  eight-hour  workdays. 
The  dally  services  of  the  thousands  of  volun- 
tary observers  would  add  up  to  about  80.000 
full  8-hour  days  of  work  each  year  provided 
our  citizens  without  cost. 

In  some  cases  observers  from  a  single  fam- 
ily have  continued  an  unbroken  series  of 
dally  observations  for  extraordinary  long 
periods  of  time — the  observer  work  being 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
For  example,  members  of  the  Stern  family 
at  Logan,  Iowa,  have  been  taking  weather 
readings  for  77  years.  Miss  Amy  Stern, 
present  observer,  is  the  granddaughter  of  the 
first  weather  observer  at  Logan.  Carlos  Call, 
present  dean  of  California  cooperative  ob- 
servers, has  taken  dally  observations  at  Port 
Boss,  Calif.,  for  52  years  and  his  father 
(George  W.  Call)  recorded  rainfall  at  the 
same  place  from  1874  to  1907.  The  com- 
bined family  observation  record  Is  now  86 
years. 

At  Rome,  Oa.,  four  generations  of  the 
Tower  family  have  taken  weather  observa- 
tions for  nearly  100  years. 

Mrs.  Jessie  T.  White,  of  San  Jon.  N.  Mez., 
on  February  1, 1969  Joined  the  ranks  of  those 


who  have  completed  60  years  of  dally  obser- 
vations. She  graduated  from  college  at  th» 
age  of  67.  and  has  been  a  schoolteacher, 
newspaper  editor  and  rancher.  She  rides 
horseback  each  month  to  mall  her  monthly 
weather  reports. 

When  Walter  Eckert.  dean  of  the  coopera- 
tive observers  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
arrived  from  New  York  69  years  ago  the 
town  of  Grapeview  In  Mason  County  was 
called  Detroit.  Mr.  Eckert  selected  the  name 
"Grapeview"  after  noting  "that  all  of  our 
mall  kept  going  to  Michigan.  *  He  was  also 
Grapeview '8  postmaster  for  35  years. 

Mr.  Irwin  Draper,  of  Red  Lodge,  Mont., 
has  measured  more  than  6.600  inches  of 
snowfall  in  his  entire  observing  career  of  66 
years.  He  figures  that  U  enough  snow  to 
bury  the  tallest  building  In  Montana. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Weber,  cooperative  observer 
at  Oakland.  Md..  since  September  1903,  read 
the  lowest  surface  temperature  ever  recorded 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  It  was  a  bit- 
ter cold  40*  below  zero,  and  occurred  on 
January  13.  1912. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  Job  of  weather  re- 
porting, cooperative  observers  are  occasion- 
ally Invited  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of 
special  reporting  Jobs.  Some  of  these  Jobs 
In  recent  years  include:  (a)  reporting  dates 
of  the  stages  of  development  of  various 
plants  to  assist  In  special  agricultural 
studies;  (b)  telephoning  special  reports  to 
designated  collection  centers  to  assist  re- 
search work  on  the  development  and  fore- 
casting of  tornadoes;  and  (c)  reporting  on 
the  accuracy  of  weather  forecasts. 

Names,  Addresses,  and  Length  or  Observing 

Record  or  the  Weather  Bureau's  21  Vol- 
untary   Weather    Observers    Who    Have 

Taken  Dailt   Weather  Observations  roB 

More  Than  50  Years 

P.  O.  Alln,  Fullerton.  N.  Dak..  60  years. 

J.  M.  Anderson,  Mantt,  Utah.  56  years. 

Charles  E.  Barret.  Anchorage.  Ky.,  58  years. 

Carloe  A.  Call.  Fort  Rosa.  Calif,  52  years. 

Irwin  A.  Draper,  Red  Lodge.  Mont.  67  years. 

Walter  O.  Eckert.  Grapeview,  Wash..  62 
years. 

Dr.  William  B.  Pulton.  DadevlUe.  Ala..  62 
years. 

Louis  Hardtla.  Phllo.  Ohio,  68  years. 

Barry  C.  Hawkins.  Highlands,  N.C..  W 
years.  (Mr.  Hawkins  Is  the  dean  of  the  en- 
tire observer  corps.) 

Father  Adelhelm  Hess,  Conception.  Mo„ 
65  years. 

Plummer  P.  Jones,  New  Canton,  Va.,  64 
years. 

Michael  Kangerga.  Henderson,  Tex.,  61 
years. 

J.  Smith  Lanier,  West  Point,  Oa.,  53  years. 

D.  Paul  Oswald,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  57  years. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Smith.  Brownwood.  Tex..  64 
years. 

Edward  H.  Stoll,  Elwood.  Nebr..  64  years. 

Hugh  A.  Storer,  Alton.  Kans..  61  years. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  Southport.  N.C.,  60 
years.  (Mrs.  Taylor  Is  the  dean  of  women 
observers.) 

Ralph  E.  Weber,  Oakland,  Md  ,  56  years. 

Mrs.  Jessie  T.  White,  San  Jon.  N.  Mex.,  60 
years. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Woods,  Palmetto,  Teniu 
54  years. 

OuB  Voluntary  Weather  Observers — 7,000 
Citizens  in  All  Parts  or  the  Country 
Maintain  Government  Weather  Record* 
Without  Pat 

Keeping  a  record  of  the  climate  of  the 
'  United  States  Is  a  big  Job.  The  act  which 
established  the  Weather  Bureau  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1891.  This  law  said  that  the 
Weather  Bureau,  among  other  things,  would 
take  "such  meteorological  observations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  record 
climatic  conditions  In  the  United  States." 
This  was  a  large  order  for  a  small  Bureau. 
At  that  time  the  Weather  Bureau  had  very 


few  paid  t>bservers,  and  the  dally  weather 
map  showed  only  sparse  reports  from  any 
place  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

From  1870  to  1891  the  weather  service  In 
the  United  States  had  been  operated  as  a 
part  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  UB.  Army, 
and  this  exp>erlence  had  demonstrated  that 
It  would  require  thousands  of  weather  ob- 
servers to  keep  an  adequate  record  of  the 
climate  of  a  country  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  The  Weather  Bureau  therefore  fol- 
lowed the  plan  begun  by  the  Signal  Corps, 
and  encouraged  citizens  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  voluntarily  to  taaXe  local  weather 
observations  and  keep  records,  and  mall  them 
regulso-ly  to  the  Bureau.  Today  there  are 
over  7.CK)0  citizens  taking  observations  with- 
out pay.  The  Weather  Bureau  furnishes  the 
rain  gages  and  thermometers  and  the  record 
forms  on  which  the  observations  are  entered. 
Observers  are  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  life, 
and  by  their  consunt  and  faithfvxl  service 
have  made  available  an  Invaluable  treasure 
of  data.  These  data  are  In  constant  lise  to 
help  solve  problems  of  Industry,  commerce, 
agriculttire.  and  recreation,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
tain answers  to  such  far-reaching  queries  as. 
"Is  the  climate  changing,  and  if  bo,  how?" 

It  really  Is  a  remarkable  service.  So  many 
people.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  freely 
give  of  their  time  to  make  the  necessary  ob- 
,  servatlons  and  reports  every  day  In  the  year, 
year  after  year,  some  of  them  for  40.  50.  and 
even  60  years.  This  means  that  If  each 
observer  gives  an  average  of  15  minutes  a 
<lay  to  take  and  record  the  observations, 
answer  numerous  questions  about  local 
weather,  and  make  the  regular  monthly  re- 
ports, the  total  time  contributed  to  the 
Government  over  a  50-year  period  amounts 
to  over  570  workdays.  On  the  same  basis, 
the  services  of  all  these  observers  would 
amount  to  over  79.800  full  8-hour  days  of 
work  each  year.  We  know  of  no  other  co- 
operative enterprise  that  even  remotely  com- 
pares with  the  climatologlcal  service  of  the 
Weather  Bureau;  that  is.  where  the  time  of 
those  persons  cooperating  Is  required  every 
day  In  the  year  Including  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

In  some  cases  the  observations  have  been 
continued  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  one 
family,  the  work  being  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  For  example,  mem- 
bers of  the  Stern  family  at  Logan,  Iowa, 
have  been  taking  weather  readings  for  77 
years.  Miss  Amy  Ann  Stern,  present  ob- 
server. Is  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  ob- 
server at  Logan. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  Job  of  weather 
reporting,  cooperative  observers  are  occa- 
sionally Invited  to  perform  special  Jobs. 
Some  of  these  In  recent  years  include:  (a) 
Assisting  In  a  phenologlcal  study  in  Western 
States  by  reporting  dates  of  stages  of  de- 
velopment of  various  plants,  (b)  assisting  in 
research  on  the  development  of  tornadoes  by 
telephoning  a  special  report  to  a  designated 
collection  center  under  certain  weather  con- 
ditions, and  (c)  assisting  the  Bureau  In  a 
study  of  the  verification  of  forecasts. 

Cooperative  observers  are  frequently 
known  as  the  local  weathermen,  and  their 
readings  are  used  as  checks  for  unoiBclal 
thermometers  and  rain  gages.  Observers 
have  great  pride  in  their  work  and  take  con- 
siderable pains  to  arrange  for  a  substitute 
observer  when  they  are  111  or  plan  to  be 
away,  so  as  to  maintain  continuity  of  data. 
For  example,  before  a  30-year  observer  In 
Kansas  was  recently  hospitalized  she  ar- 
ranged for  a  substitute  observer.  When  the 
substitute  also  became  Ul.  the  observer  ar- 
ranged for  a  second  substitute  to  take  the 
observations  and  for  a  hospital  nurse  to 
phone  the  rainfall  amounts  to  the  proper 
Weather  Bureau  office.  In  another  case,  an 
observer  In  a  Western  State  sold  his  mine 
and  made  plans  to  move  away  but  when  he 
found  that  this  meant  the  weather  station 
would  be  closed,  he  changed  his  plans  ajoA 
got  a  Job  with  the  new  mine  owner. 


The  survey  made  in  1958  shows  that  there 
are  21  cooperative  weather  observers  who.  In 
February  1959,  will  have  served  continuously 
60  years  ot  more.  Notes  regarding  these 
observers  follow: 

P.  O.  Alln  was  cooperative  observer  at  Ful- 
lerton, N.  Dak.,  from  January  1.  1898  until 
October  24.  1957  when  he  gave  up  the  work 
temporarily  after  he  fell  and  broke  his  hip. 
During  his  60  years  as  weather  observer  he 
never  missed  an  observation.  He  now  has  a 
substitute  observer,  but  Is  looking  forward 
to  taking  his  own  observations  again.  Mr. 
Alln  was  bom  in  Sweden  on  September  18, 
1869.  He  came  to  thla  country  In  1887  and 
attended  school  In  Duluth  until  1889.  when 
he  filed  a  claim  near  Fullerton.  In  April 
1957  he  was  honored  for  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishment at  the  Fullerton  Auditorium 
with  a  Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  let- 
ters from  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bvireau 
and  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

J.  M.  Anderson  is  serving  in  his  51st  year 
as  cooperative  observer  at  Mantl.  Utah,  and 
is  the  oldest  observer  In  point  of  service  In 
Utah.  He  has  lived  hU  entire  life  at  Mantl. 
where  he  was  born  February  28.  1875.  He 
was  recently  honored  for  completing  50  years 
of  cooperative  weather  observing  on  June  8, 
1958.  His  son  Leslie,  who  lives  on  the  ad- 
Joining  property,  now  assists  occasionally  In 
the  weather  program. 

Charles  E.  Barret  has  been  taking  weather 
observations  officially  at  Anchorage,  Ky., 
since  September  1903.  His  father,  John  J. 
Barret,  was  appointed  the  observer  at  An- 
chorage in  the  fall  of  1900,  but  almost  imme- 
diately his  duties  were  assumed  by  his  son. 
In  reality,  therefore,  Mr.  Barret's  weather 
service  dates  from  the  fall  of  1900  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  two 
9-month  periods  while  he  was  away  at  col- 
lege. Faithful  weather  service  has  been  ren- 
dered by  this  family  for  over  58  years. 

Carlos  A.  Call,  now  dean  of  California  co- 
operative observers,  began  his  observational 
program  at  Fort  Ross.  Calif.,  in  March  1907. 
His  father.  George  W.  Call,  had  been  record- 
ing rainfall  there  since  1874,  which  makes 
the  combined  family  record  now  in  Its  84th 
years.  Carlos  Call  was  born  In  Port  Ross 
on  June  2.  1880,  and  still  lives  In  the  family 
home.  His  rainfall  records  have  long  been 
In  demand  by  the  Fort  Ross  community, 
and  the  California  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  which  he  Is  a  member. 

Irwin  A.  Draper  was  born  at  Livingston, 
Mont.,  on  July  8,  1883,  and  has  served  as  co- 
operative observer  at  Red  Lodge,  Mont., 
since  December  2.  1902.  He  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  snow  he  has  ineasured  dur- 
ing his  56  years  of  observing.  If  piled  in  one 
heap,  would  bury  the  tallest  building  In 
Montana.  A  check  of  the  record  Indicates 
he  has  measured  around  5,600  Inches  of 
snowfall  In  his  observing  career.  Mr. 
Draper  Is  dean  of  Montana  cooperative  ob- 
servers. 

While  still  a  youth,  Walter  O.  Bckert's  In- 
terest was  aroused  by  wind  shifts  and 
changes  in  weather  conditions,  and  this  In- 
terest remains  high.  Born  in  Auburn,  N.Y., 
In  1877,  he  moved  to  Washington  State  In 
1890  and  settled  where  he  now  lives.  He 
became  cooperative  observer  for  Grapeview, 
Wash..  In  October  1907,  and  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  served  longer  than  any  other 
currently  active  observer  In  his  State. 

Dr.  William  B.  Fulton  Is  the  oldest  ob- 
server In  Alabama  In  years  of  service.  He 
was  born  In  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  October  24, 
1869.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Howard  College, 
Birmingham  Dental  College,  and  Birming- 
ham Medical  College — now  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He 
moved  to  DadevUle,  Ala.,  In  1906,  and  began 
as  cooperative  weather  observer  In  October 
1907.  He  has  taught  how  to  test  seed 
for  germination  at  various  tarroBn'  meetings. 

LouU  Hardtla  became  the  official  weather 
observer   at   Philo.  Ohio,   in   October   1901. 


having  made  unofficial  weather  readings 
since  1892.  In  the  1890's  employment 
around  Phllo  was  very  scarce  during  the 
winter  months,  and  there  was  i^enty  of  time 
for  Interesting  discussions  In  the  grocery 
stores  and  copper  shops.  Since  there  were 
many  argiunents  as  to  who  had  the  keenest 
razor,  and  the  most  dependable  watch  or 
thermometer,  Mr.  Hardtla  decided  to  apply 
for  appointment  as  cooperative  weather  ob- 
server so  that  he  might  settle  all  future 
arguments  about  the  weather.  His  authority 
has  not  since  been  questioned.  His  neat, 
handwriting  Is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

]^arry  C.  Hawkins,  Highlands,  N.C.,  has 
served  more  than  65  years  at  the  station  at 
Rock  House  (his  home).  He  Is  the  dean  of 
the  Cooperative  Observer  Corps,  his  period  of 
service  being  almost  as  long  as  the  history 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  as  a  civilian  agency. 
Mr.  Hawkins  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1874,  came 
to  North  Carolina  In  1883,  and  has  resided 
there  ever  since.  His  first  weather  observa- 
tion was  taken  on  November  1,  1891,  and 
throughout  his  period  of  service  his  records 
have  maintained  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

Father  Adelhelm  Hess'  service  as  a  co- 
operative weather  observer  dates  back  "to 
November  1894.  Father  Hess  was  born  In  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  In  1874  and  came 
to  Conception.  Mo.,  In  1897.  Here  he  was  or- 
dained In  1897.  and  became  a  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  with  the  sidelines  of  a 
covmtry  pastor,  electrician,  and  weather  ob- 
server. Under  date  of  October  30,  1964.  Fa- 
ther Hess  received  the  following  letter  from 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower: 

"I  have  learned  that  on  November  1  you 
will  complete  60  years  of  unselfish,  devoted 
service  to  our  country  as  a  cooperative  ob- 
server for  the  Weather  Bureau — that  during 
this  period,  without  compensation,  you  have 
faithfully  provided  Information  necessary  to 
record  climatic  conditions.  Such  service  Is 
truly  commendable.  I  am  pleased  to  express 
to  you  my  congratulations  and  gratitude  for 
the  service  you  have  rendered  our  Nation." 

Plummer  P.  Jones,  who  has  been  observing 
since  March  1.  1905,  Is  dean  of  Virginia's 
cooperative  observers.  He  started  at  Arvonla, 
but  In  1913  moved  the  weather  station  to  Its 
present  location  at  New  Canton,  Va.  A  grad- 
uate and  postgraduate  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  Richmond,  Mr.  Jones  Is  a  re- 
tired Presbyterian  minister. 

Michael  Kangerga  has  been  keeping  the 
rainfall  records  at  Henderson,  Tex.,  for  a 
period  of  over  50  years,  since  the  station 
there  was  established  In  July  1908.  He  has 
also  kept  the  temperature  records  for  the 
past  17  years.  Mr.  Kangerga  was  born  Octo- 
ber 4,  1873,  In  Croatia,  then  a  province  of 
the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire,  and  now  a 
part  of  Yugoslavia.  He  Itamlgrated  to  Hen- 
derson at  the  age  of  14,  and  has  made  his 
home  there  ever  since.  His  brother  Joined 
him  In  Henderson,  and  they  formed  a  busi- 
ness partnership  which  has  lasted  to  the 
present  time.  Their  first  venture  In  busi- 
ness was  a  general  mercantile  store.  Since 
their  business  was  vitally  dei>endent  on  the 
well-being  of  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  In 
ttim  was  dependent  on  the  weather,  Mr. 
Kangerga  requested  an  apix>lntinent  and 
made  his  start  as  a  rainfall  observer. 

J.  Smith  Lanier,  who  began  his  service  as 
cooperative  observer  at  West  Point.  Oa.,  in 
the  early  part  of  1906,  has  made  many  out- 
standing contributions  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity. He  has  always  lived  In  or  near 
West  Point,  having  been  bom  Just  across 
the  Alabama  line  In  Chambers  County. 

D.  Paul  Oswald  was  born  March  15,  1886, 
on  the  family  farm  In  Chewsvllle,  Md.  In 
May  of  1898  his  father  consented  to  the 
establishment  of  a  weather  station  at  his 
home  as  a  hobby  and  education  for  his  sons. 
D.  Paul  Oswald  began  sending  In  weather 
obseravtlons  in  February  1902.    In  January 
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1948  he  mored  to  Kagtntown.  lid.,  wl»«f« 
be  8tUl  makes  his  dally  observations  at  the 
weather  station  called  Chewerllle-^ldge- 
port,  a  combined  name  of  the  two  itatlona 
he  has  operated.  He  was  recenUy  on  t^ 
science  program  closed  circuit  television  for 
Washington  County  schools,  and  has  for 
decades  provided  weather  facts  to  local 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Smith  has  been  taking  weather 
observations  at  Brownwood,  Tex.,  since  July 
1905.  She  was  born  In  Waco,  Tex.,  on  April 
9.  1880.  Her  adult  life  has  been  spent  as  a 
wife,  mother,  homemaker,  and  cooperative 
weather  observer.  She  has  also  been  active 
In  churcl»  and  Sunday  school  work  through- 
out the  years. 

Edward  H.  Stoll  began  taking  weather  ob- 
servations In  October  1908.  His  weather 
station  is  located  on  his  farm,  10  miles 
south -southwest  of  Elwood,  Nebr.,  which 
has  been  his  home  since  he  came  there  from 
Kansas  in  1888  at  the  age  of  a  years. 

Hugh  A.  Storer,  cooperative  observer  at 
Alton,  Kans.,  was  bom  In  1889,  and  has  lived 
his  entire  life  on  the  farm  homesteaded  by 
his  father.  He  has  served  as  cooperative 
weather  observer  since  March  1908.  He  has 
also  served  31  years  on  the  local  school  board, 
was  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Osborne 
County  Farmers  Union  for  16  years,  served  in 
the  Kansas  Legislature  from  1937  to  1945,  and 
was  county  commissioner  for  the  third  dis- 
trict from  1953  to  1957. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Taylor  has  been  a  co- 
operative observer  in  Southport,  N.C..  since 
March  1900,  serving  as  Jessie  M.  Stevens  pre- 
vious to  her  mauTlage  to  Mr.  Taylor  in  1909. 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  bom  in  Chicago  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1879,  moved  to  Southport  in  1888, 
and  is  active  In  church  and  civic  work.  On 
February  23,  1955.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  she 
received  a  50-year  award  as  a  weather  ob- 
server. 

Ralph  E.  Weber,  cooperative  observer  at 
Oakland,  Md..  since  September  1903.  has  the 
second  longest  period  of  service  of  any  pres- 
ent Maryland  observer.  He  was  bom  in 
March  1887  In  Oakland,  and  has  lived  all  his 
life  on  the  family  farm.  Here  he  makes  his 
dally  weather  observations,  and  here  he  read 
the  lowest  surface  temperature  ever  recorded 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  40*  below 
sero.  on  January  13, 1912. 

Mrs.  Jessie  T.  White,  cooperative  weather 
observer  at  San  Jon,  N.  Mex.,  is  completing 
her  50th  year  of  cooperation  with  the 
Weather  Bureau,  having  taken  over  the 
weather  station  at  Son  Jon  on  February  1, 
1909.  Bom  In  Cbrydon.  Iowa.  In  1880,  she 
moved  to  San  Jon  In  1905.  She  graduated 
from  college  at  the  age  of  57,  and  has  been  a 
schoolteacher,  newspaper  owner,  editor,  and 
rancher. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Woods  has  been  coopera- 
tive observer  at  Palmetto,  Tenn...  since  Au- 
gust 1905,  at  which  time  she  succeeded  her 
father.  R.  S.  Montgomery,  who  had  been 
weather  observer  there  since  1883.  Her  name 
appears  in  publications  as  "Mrs.  Roes 
Woods."  She  has  always  been  Interested  in 
her  duties  as  an  observer,  and  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Duties  and  Experiences  of  a  Coop- 
erative Observer"  before  the  American  Mete- 
orological Society  meeting  in  Nashville  la 
1927.  Reporting  on  this  meeting,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  feature  story  on  Mrs. 
Woods'  work  as, a  cooperative  weather  ot>- 
server. 
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FARM  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23  and  26. 1  placed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORo  two  reports,  each  of  which  showed 
our  present  ainriculture  progrsm  was 
definitely  not  benefiting  the  small  fam- 
ily-type   farm,   but    rather   ben^ting 


largely  the  corporate-type  farm  .and  un- 
derwriting absentee  ownership. 

I  was  not  alone  in  those  conclusions. 
I  quote  from  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  this  year,  delivered  to 
the  Congress  on  January  9, 1959: 

Outlays  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcoltxire 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  the  support  of 
farm  prices  on  a  very  few  farm  products,  will 
exceed  $5  billion.  That  is  a  sum  equal  to  ap- 
proximately two-flfths  of  the  net  Income  of 
all  farm  operiitors  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  it  Is  estimated 
that  there  wUl  be  In  Ooverament  hands  sxxr- 
plus  farm  products  worth  about  $9  billion. 
And  by  July  1.  1959,  Government  expendi- 
tures for  storage.  Interest,  and  handling  of 
its  agrlculturtd  Inventory  will  reach  a  rate  of 
|1  billion  a  year. 

This  level  of  expenditure  for  farm  products 
could  be  made  willingly  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod If  it  were  leading  to  a  sound  solution  of 
the  problem.  But  unfortunately  this  Is  not 
true.    We  need  new  legislation. 

In  a  message  sent  to  the  Congress 
under  date  of  January  29, 1959.  the  Pres- 
ident emphasized  this  same  point  and 
again  called  to  our  attention  the  fact 
that  under  the  existing  law  the  major 
benefits  of  this  program  are  going  to  the 
very  large  farmers.  I  quote  from  the 
Piesidenfs  message  to  the  Congress  on 
that  date: 

The  price-support  and  production-control 
program  has  not  worked. 

1.  Most  of  the  dollars  are  spent  on  the 
production  of  a  relatively  few  large  pro- 
ducers: Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  farms 
produce  wheat.  Ninety  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  price  support  on  wheat  re- 
stilt  from  production  of  about  half  of  these 
farms — the  largest  ones. 

Nearly  a  million  farms  produce  cotton. 
Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  expenditures  lor 
cotton  price  support  result  from  production 
of  about  one-fourth  of  these  farm»— the 
largest  ones. 

Since  my  remarks  of  last  week,  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Par- 
ish, president  of  the  Delta  Council  of 
Mississippi,  claiming  that  my  remarks 
were  misleading  and  that  actually  the 
Government  had  made  money  on  these 
price-support  programs  that  I  had  criti- 
cized. I  shall,  upon  Mr.  Parish's  request, 
place  his  telegram  In  the  Rbcoud;  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  I  shall  point  out 
the  full  story  and  show  the  complete 
fallacy  of  his  argument  that  this  is  a 
profitable  program  for  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Last  Thursday  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  also 
quoted  the  same  cases  as  Mr.  Parish  and 
attempted  to  make  the  same  claim; 
namely,  that  I  was  in  error  when  I  said 
that  these  programs  were  costing  the 
taxpayers  millions  in  subsidizing  these 
large  farm  c^erations.  I  respect  his 
opinion  favoring  these  large  subsidies  to 
the  large  farmers,  but  I  caimot  let  stand 
imchailenged  hts  argument  that  the  Oov- 
emment  is  making  money  on  such  • 
ridiculous  operation. 

I  could  not  help  but  notice  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  attempting  to  defend  these 
large  subsidies  was  talking  both  ways 
at  once.  In  one  breath  he  lamitched  into 
»  tirade  asalnst  the  administration  by 
charging  that  the  Ooremment  had  lost 
over  1900  mUllon  in  supi>orting  the  cot- 


ton program  alone  under  this  adminis- 
tration.   I  quote  his  statement: 

We  have  lost  in  the  last  8  years  on  the  cot- 
ton program  approximately  S900  milUon. 

Then  in  the  same  speech  he  made  the 
fantastic  claim  that  on  the  individual 
farmers  mentioned  the  Government  in 
supporting  their  cotton  crop  was  actually 
making  a  profit 

That  is  ridiculous,  and  I  shall  take  the 
same  cases  which  he  and  Mr.  Parish 
mentioned  and  prove  it. 

First  I  shall  read  the  telegram,  and  In 
each  insuuice  point  out  the  rest  of  the 
story  as  it  relates  to  each  case  mentioned 
in  the  wire.  I  will  show  the  fallacy  of 
any  claim  of  a  profit 

The  telegram  Is  as  follows: 

GRm*\iLLi.   Miss.,   rebrxiarjf  29,   t9$$. 
Senator  John  J  Wiu-iams. 
Senate  Ofjlce  Building,  Waahington,  DC: 

Reference  your  statement  that  large  cor- 
porate operators  have  receU-ed  major  bene- 
fits from  farm  program.  Tour  souroe  of  In- 
formation gave  only  part  of  story.  Delta  and 
Pine  Land  Company  of  Scott.  Miss.,  cited  as 
recipient  of  second  largest  farm  subsidy  In 
1967.  used  price  supports  to  promote  orderly 
marketing.  This  company  placed  7.919  bales 
of  cotton  In  the  CCC  loan  for  which  they  re- 
ceived an  advance  of  11.167.502  35.  Every 
single  bale  of  this  cotton  was  withdrawn 
from  the  loan  before  end  of  marketing  year 
and  sold  on  market.  Government  collected 
$17,370  Interest  payment  plus  carrying 
charges,  thus  making  a  profit.  Interest  was 
paid  on  every  dollar  for  every  day  It  was 
lued. 

I  repeat  one  sentence  of  this  claim. 
The  "Government  collected  $17,370  In- 
terest pasrment  plus  carrying  charges, 
thus  making  a  profit." 

In  the  past  3  years  the  farmers  of  the 
country  have  produced  a  total  of  35.- 
737.000  bales  of  cotton.  The  national 
production  figures  are  as  followi:  For 
1956.  13  310.000  bales:  for  1957.  11  million 
bales;  for  1958,  11.427,000  bales,  or  a 
total  of  35,737.000  bales. 

During  the  same  3-year  period  the 
Government  lost  over  $800,000,000  in 
supporting  the  price  of  this  cotton.  That 
Is  an  average  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
$22.30  per  bale  for  every  bale  of  cotton 
produced  during  the  3-year  period. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
only  reason  that  this  corporation  or  any 
other  individual  wsis  able  to  sell  cotton 
in  the  open  market  and  obtain  pricee 
whereby  they  could  repay  the  loans  was 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government,  under  Public  Law  480  and 
other  laws,  was  buying  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  cotton  and  subsidizing  its 
export  This  relieved  the  pressure  upon 
the  market,  but  at  an  $800  million  loss 
to  the  American  taxpayers. 

This  subsidy  operated  as  follows:  In 
1958  we  exported  7,200.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, at  a  loss  of  $400  million  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

In  1957  we  exported  5,700.000  bsdes,  at 
a  loss  of  $281  million  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  1958  we  exported  3,300,000  bales, 
at  a  loss  of  $126  million  to  the  taxpayers, 
or  a  total  loss  to  the  American  taxpayers 
tn  the  past  3  years  of  approximately 
$807  million  in  supporting  the  prices  of 
cotton. 

Our  total  eottcm  production  during  the 
S  years  referred  to  was  35,737.000  bales. 


That  means  that  during  the  past  3  years 
the  taxpayers  have  spent  an  average  of 
$22.30  a  bale  on  every  bale  of  cotton  pro- 
duced, in  order  to  support  the  cotton 
market. 

I  may  say  In  pa/ising  that  this  $800 
'million  item  does  not  include  soil  bank 
payments,  acreage  i-eserve  pajonents,  or 
any  other  payments  to  the  farmers. 

Now.  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Delta 
L  Pine  Land  Co.,  of  Scott.  Miss.,  wherein 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Government  is 
making  money.  In  1957  that  company 
placed  under  loan  7,919  bales  and 
borrowed  $1,167,502.35.  It  repaid  this 
loan  with  interest  of  $17,370;  but  the 
Government,  in  order  to  support  the 
market  at  a  level  whereby  the  company 
could  profitably  sell  this  cotton  lost  on 
this  amount  of  cotton  an  average  of 
$22.30  a  bale.  This  loss  must  be  charged 
to  all  the  cotton  produced  in  the  coun- 
try. It  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  it  to 
a  particular  part  of  the  production: 
namely,  that  cotton  which  is  exported. 
This  cotton  support  program  is  a  pro- 
gram for  all  the  farmers.  Therefore,  on 
the  7.919  bales  which  the  Delta  L  Pine 
Land  Co.  produced  in  1957.  the  loss  to 
the  American  taxpayers  was  $22.30  a 
bale,  or  $176,593.70. 

Giving  them  cre<llt  for  the  Interest 
which  was  paid  would  reduce  that 
amount  to  $159,223.70.  It  is  being  rather 
charitable  to  give  credit  for  the  Interest 
pajrments.  because,  after  all,  the  Gov- 
ernment borrowed  the  money  which  it 
loaned  in  this  instance,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  also  paying  interest  at  the 
same  time. 

Even  overlooking  that  fact,  we  are 
stiU  left  with  a  figure  of  $159,223.70  loss 
on  this  one  company's  operation  in  1957. 

In  addition,  the  Government  gave  the 
same  compEuiy  a  direct  check  of  $20,- 
761.20  as  a  subsidy  under  the  soil  bank 
program.  This  was  for  acreage  which  It 
agreed  not  to  plant.  Thus  the  total  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayers  of  supporting 
prices  with  respect  to  this  one  farm,  in- 
cluding their  subsidy  checks  received 
during  1957,  amounts  to  $179,984.90. 

The  Delta  li  Pine  Land  Co.  and  others 
who  are  defending  their  operations 
try  to  show  a  much  different  picture. 
They  claim  that  If  the  loans  are  paid  we 
should  consider  that  there  is  no  loss,  and 
I  suppose  by  that  line  of  reasoning  if 
the  loans  are  not  repaid,  they  should  be 
charged  as  total  lo&'«s. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  fair,  but  suppose 
momentarily  we  accept  that  argument 
and  apply  that  argument  solely  to  the 
Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co. 

What  is  the  story?  In  1955.  Delta  put 
under  loan  11.773  bales  of  cotton,  for 
which  they  borrowed  from  the  Federal 
Government  $1,974,356.12.  They  repaid 
the  loans  on  6.894  bales  of  cotton  or  a 
total  of  $1,193,081.96.  leaving  a  balance 
on  their  loan  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  $781,274.16.  This  they  have  not 
repaid.  The  Government  took  the  cot- 
ton for  payment  and  exported  it  at  a  loss 
of  nearly  ^50  per  bale.  What  have  they 
to  say  about  this  loss?  My  computation 
of  $22.30  is  much  more  charitable  than 
charging  the  whole  cost  to  particular  lots. 
I  have  here  a  memorandum  which  was 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture only  a  few  moments  ago,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Delta 
li  Pine  Land  Co..  which  has  been  paid 
so  much  out  of  our  American  agri- 
cultural program,  is  not  even  an  Ameri- 
can-owned company.  It  is  a  wholly 
owned  English  company.  It  is  a  U.S. 
corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Fine 
Cotton  Spirmers  b  Doublers.  Ltd.. 
Manchester.  England.  The  American 
taxpayers  have  been  subsidizing  this 
British  company  on  its  farming  opera- 
tions here  in  America  to  the  extent  Just 
outlined. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  very  much  con- 
cerned about  their  criticism  of  our  agri- 
cultural program.  I  am  amazed  to  find 
Members  of  Congress  defending  the 
spending  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  support  the  farm  operations 
in  the  United  States  of  a  large  British 
corporation.  This  was  a  program  which 
was  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
American  farmer.  I  would  welcome 
yielding  to  anyone  who  would  wish  to 
defend  such  an  operation,  either  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or- anywhere  else. 

There  are  a  lot  of  small  American 
farmers,  American  taxpayers,  and  con- 
sumers who  will  be  asking  for  un  expla- 
nation. Yet  this  is  the  law  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  unable  to  get  Con- 
gress to  correct  it.  *• 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
state  that  point  again?  I  did  not  hear 
him  state  the  nature  of  the  business  car- 
ried on  by  the  British  company.  Is  it  an 
agricultural  company? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
memorandum  I  have  shows  that  it  Is  a 
wholly  owned  English  company.  It  Is 
owned  by  the  Pine  Cotton  Spinners,  Ltd., 
Manchester,  England.  It  is  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration. Incorporated  In  the  United 
States,  but  It  is  owned  wholly  In  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  O'MAHGNEY.  What  Is  Its  pri- 
mary business?  Is  It  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural corporation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  I 
know  is  that  they  borrowed  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  loan 
program  they  placed  under  a  guaran- 
teed loan,  7,919  bales  of  cotton,  for  which 
we  advanced  $1,167,502.35. 

The  report  claims  they  own  general 
stores,  gins,  elevators,  and  many  other 
assets  around  Scott,  Miss. 

This  Is  one  of  the  small  farms  about 
which  so  many  crocodile  tears  are  being 
shed. 

Mr.  O'MAHGNEY.  The  only  reason 
I  Interrupted  the  Senator  to  make  my 
inquiry  was  that  earlier  In  the  day.  in  a 
private  conference  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  he  showed  me  a  Ust  of 
corporatlcms  receiving  payments  imder 
the  Agricultural  Act.  and  that  list 
showed  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  as  one  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  

Mr.  OltlAHONEY.  That  is  a  company 
which  is  not  an  agricultural  c(»npany. 
It  is  an  automobile  manufacturing  com- 
pany.   The  Senator's  list,  as  I  recall, 


shows  that  that  company  received  more 
than  $13,000  for  not  en^iging  m  raising^ 
com  and  wheat  upon  a  small  acreage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Ford  Motor  Co..  of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  In 
1957.  was  paid  a  subsidy  check  under  the 
soil  bank  program  in  the  amount  of 
$13,649.40  for  agreeing  not  to  raise  wheat 
and  corn  on  309.8  acres. 

I  ask  again  what  kind  of  agricultural 
progrcun  do  we  have  If  we  can  Justify,  In 
the  name  of  the  small  American  ^rmer, 
a  payment  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  any 
amount  of  money  for  agreeing  not  to 
farm? 

Mr.  O'MAHGNEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  glad  he  brought  up  the 
matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Like- 
wise we  find  that  the  Mississippi  State 
Penitentiary  received  $71,000  for  agree- 
ing not  to  raise  cotton  on  a  thousand 
acres.  I  did  not  know  that  a  peniten- 
tiary fell  Into  the  classification  of  a  small 
farmer.  This  story  is  full  of  similar  il- 
lustrations of  how  the  large  operators 
and  absentee  owners  are  profiting  under 
the  existing  law. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  recognize  this 
fact,  and  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  told  us  in  committee  time  and  time 
again,  the  agricultural  laws  of  the  coun- 
try need  a  general  revision.  Certainly  by 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  we  let 
go  unchallenged  the  ridiculous  claim 
that  the  program  is  making  a  profit.  It 
is  clearly  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Delta  transaction,  the  Government  took 
over  some  of  the  cotton  and  that  the  tax- 
payers lost  on  the  operation.  I  should 
like  to  continue  reading  from  the  tele- 
gram, which  will  be  placed  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety  at  a  later  point: 

Dan  Seligman.  Shaw.  Miss.,  pledged  1.291 
bales  of  cotton  for  which  he  received  a  loan 
of  •173.631.68.  Mr.  Seligman  withdrew  1.205 
bales  of  cotton  and  sold  it  on  the  market, 
leaving  only  86  bales  in  the  loan.  He  paid 
the  Government  $2,111.50  in  interest. 

Again  it  is  Inferred  that  on  that  loan 
the  Government  made  money;  however, 
I  say  again  that  In  1957,  In  order  to  sup- 
port the  domestic  market,  the  Govern- 
ment exported  3,300,000  bales,  at  a  loss 
of  $126  mllUon. 

If  we  take  the  average  cost  of  s\flp- 
porting  all  cotton  we  find  that  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Seligman,  a  loss  of  $22.30  for 
1,291  bales  of  cotton  gives  a  total  of 
$28,789.30,  then  subtract  $2,111.50  In 
Interest  paid  and  again  I  say  that  Is 
being  charitable,  because  the  Govern- 
ment paid  interest  on  the  money  that 
It  loaned — we  get  a  total  net  loss,  as  far 
as  the  tajKPayers  are  concerned,  of 
$26,677.80. 

That  is  still  not  the  whole  story  on 
Mr.  Seligman.  He  was  also  paid  in  1957 
by  the  U.S.  Government  $59,992.80  un- 
der the  soil  bank  program  for  cotton 
which  he  agreed  not  to  grow  on  another 
804.8  acres.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  therefore,  in  1957 
Mr.  Seligman's  operations  cost  $86,670.60. 
which  it  would  not  have  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  if  that  farm  had  been 
closed  down. 

I  am  not  sasring  that  the  farm  should 
be  closed  down,  but  let  us  admit  the  true 
cost  of  keeping  it  going.    Let  us  not  kid 
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ourselves  about  making  money  on  this 
kind  of  operation.  If  our  Government 
keeps  on  making  money  in  that  way 
under  our  agricultural  program,  we  may 
very  weU  wind  up  going  bankrupt. 

I    challenge    anyone    to    dispute    my 
claim  that  in  the  past  3  years  we  have 
spent  over  $800  million  in  supporting 
cotton  prices  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  far  cry  from  a  profit. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr!  CAPEHART.    Would  the  Senator 
like  to  have  a  colloquy  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject?    I  feel,  as  he  does,  that  something 
should   be   done   about  the   matter.    I 
wish  I  \f ere  wise  enough  to  know  exactly 
what  it  ought  to  be.    The  matter  about 
which  the  Senator  is  speaking  relates  to 
the  support  prices  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, on.  I  presmne,  the  12  basic  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Today 
I  am  speaking  primarily  on  cotton  and 
rice. 

'  Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  purpose  of  the 
support-price  program  when  it  started 
20  or  21  years  ago  was  to  reduce  produc- 
tion; is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  the  intent.  The  program  was  sup- 
posed to  reduce  production,  but  it  has 
resulted  in  the  biggest  surplus  of  com- 
modities the  Nation  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  act  is  still  in 
force.  Under  the  act.  we  said  to  a 
farmer:  "If  you  have  been  growing  corn 
on  100  acres  and  will  reduce  your  plant- 
ing of  com  to  80  acres,  when  you  get 
ready  to  harvest  your  crop  we  will  lend 
you  the  money  at  a  parity  price."  In 
those  days  it  was  90  percent.  Then  we 
said:  "If.  one  year  later,  when  you  get 
ready  to  sell  your  corn,  or  if  you  want  to 
sell  it  in  the  meantime,  and  the  market 
price  is  more  than  the  parity  price,  you 
can  sell  the  com  in  the  open  market  and 
pay  off  your  note  at  your  local  bank.  If 
the  price  is  less  at  the  end  of  12  months 
or  whenever  you  get  ready  to  sell  the 
com.  you  can  come  to  us,  we  will  cancel 
your  note,  and  you  can  deliver  the  corn 
to  ua." 

That  kind  of  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  many  years.  Big  farmers  and 
little  farmers  have  been  participating  in 
it.  The  end  result  has  been  that  sur- 
pluses of  various  products  have  been 
accumulated  to  the  value  of  about  $9 
bjllion. 

The  principle  underlying  the  act  was 
that  reduced  production  would  raise  the 
general  level  of  prices  on  all  farm  prod- 
ucts. But  the  act  has  failed  to  do  that, 
because  farm  prices  today  are  very,  very 
low. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  ob- 
jecting— and  I  think  rightly  so — to  the 
fact  that  the  big  farmer  has  received 
considerable  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  not  trytog  to  defend  the 
big  fellow,  because  I  think  he  would 
have  much  preferred  to  be  left  alone. 
But  if  the  big  fellow  does  not  partici- 
pate in  these  programs,  then  certainly 
there  will  never  be  any  reduction  in 
production,  because  it  is  the  big  fellow 
who  plants  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  and 
raises  the  bulk  of  the  products. 
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If  we  eliminate  the  big  farmer  from 
participating,  then,  or  course,  there  will 
be  more  production,  and  the  prices  will 
be  lower,  if  the  theory  that  reduced  pro- 
ductionfwill  increase  prices  is  correct. 
So  w*  come  back,  do  we  not,  to  the 
main  point  that  the  whole  farm  pro- 
gram, the  whole  idea  of  reduced  produc- 
tion, was  all  wrong  in  principle  in  tlie 
first  place? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  come 
back  to  the  point  that  the  law  as  it  is  . 
presently  written  does  not  work  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  bona  fide  farmers.  I 
think  we  had  better  recognize  that  fact. 
I  stated  in  my  remarks  the  other  day 
that  the  fact  that  the  large  farmers  are 
participating  is  certainly  not  illegal. 
The  law  rends  that  way.  Congress  wrote 
the  law  wi;h  the  full  intention  and  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  large  farmers 
could  participate.  I.  myself,  think  that 
is  wrong,  and  I  offered  amendments  to 
correct  the  situation  at  the  time.  The 
administration  has  also  opposed  this 
policy  but.  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  the  law.  The  law  needs  to  be 
changed.  The  only  way  it  can  be 
changed  Is  to  call  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  let  them  tell 
Congress  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

Unquestionably,  the  major  portion  of 
the  benefits  of  the  present  law  are  go- 
ing to  the  large  farmers.  That  condition 
will  have  to  be  changed.  It  cannot  be 
justified  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
farmer. 

I  want  to  do  somethmg  to  help  the 
small  farmer,  but  this  law  is  not  the 
answer. 

We  cannot  Justify  a  program  which 
will  support  a  British-owned  corpora- 
tion in  its  farmmg  operations  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  amount  of  nearly  $6  million  In 
just  3  years.  To  pay  thousands  of  dol- 
lers  to  a  foreign -owned  corporation  to 
grow  farm  products  in  America  is 
ridiculous. 

How  can  we  justify  a  program  which 
pays  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  $13,649.40  not 
to  grow  corn  and  wheat?  That  is  just  as 
ridiculous  as  a  suggestion  that  we  pay 
the  farmers  not  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles? 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  some  of  those 
who  are  so  vocal  in  defending  this  Brit- 
ish corporation  in  its  large  subsidy  be- 
gin thinkmg  of  some  of  the  American 
farmers  in  their  own  districts? 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  In  order  to  enable 
the  big  fellow,  about  whom  the  Senator 
is  speaking — the  corporation — to  partici- 
pate requires  the  same  compliance  and 
accordingly  requires  him  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice by  reducing  the  ntimber  of  acres 
which  he  had  planted  in  cotton. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  had 
to  comply  with  the  rules.  That  is  not 
much  of  a  sacrifice  when  you  consider 
that  the  taxpayers  guaranteed  him  a 
profit.  Also  on  other  acres  they  could 
grow  other  crops  and  even  get  them  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  he  had  previously  planted 
a  thousand  acres  of  cotton  he  wouli  have 
had  to  reduce  the  planted  acreage  to  800 
in  order  to  participate  in  the  program? 
Will  t^e  Senator  agree  that  that  is  so? 


Mr.  WILUAMS  of. Delaware.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion was.  but  he  had  to  comply  with  the 
quotas. 

Mr.  Cj^PFHART.  I  know  a  man  who 
had  a  640-acre  farm,  all  of  which  he 
planted  m  com.  In  order  to  participate 
lii  tlie  program,  he  had  to  reduce  the 
acreage  planted  in  corn  to  421  acres. 
That  left  some  220  acres  which  he  could 
not  plant  to  corn,  because  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  program  he  had  to 
plant  only  421  acres.  I  do  not  know 
whether  thit  was  a  sacrifice,  but  it  did 
reduce  his  production  acreage.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  farmers  to  do  some- 
thing of  that  kind  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  borrow  money  at  a  given  price.  Is  no^ 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  they  cut  acreage  on 
cotton.  Let  me  read  the  figures  of  what 
assistance  this  British-owned  firm  has 
received. 

In  1954  they  placed  7.054  bales  of 
cotton  under  loan  and  received  $1,292.- 
472.25. 

In  1955  they  placed  11.773  bales  imder 
lonn  and  received  from  the  Government 
$1,974,356.12.  Of  this  amount  only 
$1,193,081  96  was  repaid. 

In  1956  they  received  a  support  lo^n 
of  $1,446,605.67  on  8  967  bales  of  cotton. 
In  1957  they  received  a  loan  of  $1,167,- 
502.35  on  7,919  bales. 

That  is  about  $6  million  which  the  tax- 
payers have  advanced  in  the  form  of 
loans  on  cotton  produced  to  guarantee  a 
profitable  operation  for  a  corporation 
which  is  not  even  owned  by  American 
citizens. 

This  is  one  of  the  so-called  little  farm- 
ers who  are  reapmg  the  benefits  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  was  trying  to 
bring  out  the  facts  surro\mdmg  the 
situation.  As  the  Senator  said  a  mo- 
ment ago.  nothinc;  illegal  was  done.  I 
was  trj'lnig  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
Congress  passed  a  law  m  1938,  In  which 
we  said  to  the  cotton  farmer — let  us 
talk  about  cotton,  since  this  case  has 
to  do  with  cotton— the  big  farmer,  the 
little  farmer,  the  middle-sized  farmer, 
and  the  corporation  farmer — if  you  will 
reduce  your  cotton  acreage  so  much, 
we  will  guarantee  you  X  cents  a  pound 
for  the  cotton.  In  order  to  get  this 
guarantee,  you  must  reduce  your  acre- 
age. 

The  weakness  of  that  plan  has  since 
proved,  as  the  Senator's  figures  indi- 
cated in  the  case  of  the  British  company, 
that  while  the  acreage  was  reduced,  the 
production  was  not  reduced  necessarily. 
Even  though  the  acreage  planted  may 
be  reduced,  the  farmer  may  have  used 
much  more  fertilizer  and  raised  more  of 
a  crop  on  a  fewer  number  of  acres.  Or 
'  he  may  have  enjoyed  exceptionally  good 
weather  which,  plus  the  extra  fertUlaer, 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  greater  crop. 

So  the  first  mistake  which  was  made 
In  the  Farm  Act  was  in  referring  to 
acres  and  not  units  of  production.  Had 
we  based  the  act  upon  units  of  produc- 
tion, then  the  farmer  would  have  been 
paid  for  that  production,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  acres  utilized  in  achiev- 
ing such  production. 
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That  was  the  first  mistake  which  was 
made.  The  Congress  dealt  in  acres, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  produc- 
tion on  acres  \uries  considerably  de- 
pending on  the  weather,  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ground  is  tilled  and  many  other 
variable  factors.  In  the  case  of  corn, 
for  example,  the  amount  of  production 
varies,  depending  on  whether  hybrid  seed 
corn  is  grown. 

Having  made  such  a  mistake,  the  Con- 
gress now  comes  to  the  question.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it?  Shall  we  eliminate 
the  big  farmer  .from  the  program?  I 
think  every  big  farmer  would  favor  be- 
ing eliminated  from  the  program.  But 
the  farmer  who  plants  a  number  of 
acres,  and  who  would  be  called  a  large 
farmer  does  not  know  whether  he  should 
or  should  not  comply.  If  the  law  says 
he  should  not,  I  think  it  will  make  every 
big  farmer  m  the  United  States  happy. 
Then  the  big  farmer  will  proceed  to  grow 
more  of  his  product.  He  will  till  every 
acre,  fertilize  to  the  trreatest  extent,  and 
grow  every  conceivable  bushel  of  com  or 
bale  of  cotton.  The  result  will  be  an 
even  greater  production  which  will 
further  glut  the  market,  and  will  res\ilt 
in  even  lowe?  prices  for  the  little  farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS'*  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  going  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  support  his  prices  no  matter 
how  much  he  grows. 

After  all,  the  mandatory  supports  are 
provided  by  the  Goverrunent  for  only 
the  six  basic  crops.  There  are  many 
other  agricultural  commodities  for 
which  there  are  no  supports  and  on 
which  there  are  no  restrictions.  The 
farmers  who  produce  the  unsupported 
crops  are  making  out  as  well  or  better, 
and  certainly  the  taxpayers  are  better 
off.  The  bulk  of  American  agriculture 
is  being  produced  without  the  benefit  of 
any  of  these  supports  or  restrictions. 

Certainly  we  do  n^t  need  an  agricul- 
tural program  which  uses  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  to  suppwrt  corporate-type 
farming  or  absentee-ownership  farming. 
I  own  a  farm,  too;  but  I  do  not  think 
either  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who 
also  has  some  farmland,  or  I  should  be 
supported  in  our  farm  operations.  We 
are  not  farmers. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  are 
absentee  farmers.  Tlie  program  was  not 
intended  for  our  benefit  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  thoee  in  similar  positions. 

In  the  case  of  families  who  live  on 
their  own  farms  and  engage  m  farmmg 
operations,  I  will  go  alcmg  with  a  pro- 
gram to  help  them.  But  in  the  case  of 
absentee  ownership  and  large  corpora- 
tions such  as  the  ones  I  have  pointed 
out  today  as  benefiting  imder  the  pro- 
gram I  will  have  no  part. 

This  Is  especially  indefensible  when 
we  consider  that  one  operation  had  its 
ownership  outside  the  United  States. 
Likewise.  I  will  not  defend  a  program 
under  which  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  paid  not  to  grow  com 
and  wheat.    That  is  foolishness. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  to  agreement 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Delaware;  I 
do  not  disagree  at  all  as  to  all  that. 

I  am  trying  to  make  a  contrlbutlcm.  If 
I  can.  about  the  original  purpose  of  the 
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Act  and  why  it  failed.  I  believe  it  failed 
because  it  dealt  in  acres,  rather  than  m 
tmits  of  production. 

Personally,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  vote  tomorrow  to  freeze  the  $9  billion 
surplus  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
we  have,  and  to  deny  the  Government 
the  right  to  sell  it.  except  in  starvation 
cases.  In  fact,  I  would  be  willing  to 
vote  to  repeal  all  farm  parity  price  laws. 
I,  myself,  would  be  willing  to  do  that; 
and  I  would  have  the  courage  to  vote  to 
do  it,  because  I  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  the  farmers  would  be  much  better 
off,  providing,  of  course,  that  we  adopt 
the  same  sensible,  practical,  conservative 
conservation  reserve  program  now  in 
operation. 

But  my  point  is  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  condemn  one  who  has  many 
acres  for  participating  in  a  program  in 
which  he  participated  because  he  wanted 
to  help  reduce  agricultural  production 
m  the  United  States,  in  order  to  raise 
the  prices  of  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties— which  was  the  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  condemning  them.  I  have  said  that 
it  is  legal,  but  I  am  pointing  out  where 
the  money  is  going,  and  I  am  condemn- 
ing the  law  on  which  that  authority  is 
based.  I  propKwe  that  the  law  be 
changed.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
addressmg  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  propose  that  it  be 
changed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First, 
let  us  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They  may  not 
be  the  cure,  but  his  pror>osals  are  cer- 
tamly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am  sure, 
will  agree  that  the  Government  is  not 
making  money  from  the  support  pro- 
grams in  the  case  of  any  of  these  com- 
modities. Certainly  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  in  the  last  3-year  period 
more  than  $800  million  to  support  the 
price  of  cotton  alone,  it  is  time  to  take 
mventory.  Whether  these  pasrments  are 
made  under  Public  Law  480  or  imder 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  so 
far  as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned  the 
program  makes  no  difference.  It  is  cost- 
ing them  an  average  of  $22.30  a  bale  for 
every  bale  of  cotton  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  last  3  years.  That  fact 
must  be  recognized,  and  it  cannot  be 
disputed.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  agree  with  me  that 
any  claim  that  the  Government  is  mak- 
ing money  under  this  program  either  on 
cotton  and  rice  or  any  other  commodity, 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  realize 
that  anyone  was  claiming  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  making  money  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh. 
yes;  that  is  the  reason  I  am  speaking 
here  today. 

Several  pcuides  are  claiming  that  when 
the  cotton  was  sold  in  the  d<xnestic  mar- 
ket and  the  proceeds  were  used  to  pay 
off  the  loan  with  interest  there  Is  a 
profit  for  the  Government.  This  claim 
Is  being  made  even  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
lost. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words, 
they  say  they  had  the  cotton  put  under 


seal,  then  borrowed  the  necessary  money 
from  the  local  bank,  and  later  paid  off 
the  note,  mcluding  the  mtercst.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  Yes; 
and  they  «^y  the  Government  is  making 
money  on  that  program  when  the  loans 
are  paid  off.  They  conveniently  try  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Government  is 
buying  this  cotton  to  support  the  market 
and  by  so  doing  has  in  the  F>ast  3  years 
alone  lost  over  $800  miUion  on  its  cot- 
ton-support program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  I  presume  that  the 
Government  might  be  makirg  money  on 
that  specific  transaction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On 
that  specific  transaction  they  collected 
a  few  thousand  in  mterest,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  losmg  millions  in 
the  other  office  on  the  same  xirops. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  way  it 
works 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
boast  that  the  Government  collected  a 
little  interest  nnd  they  ignore  the  real 
loss  which  nms  mto  millions. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  it  works  in  thte 
way:  If  a  farmer  produces  a  certain 
nmnber  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  if  he  has 
complied  with  the  acreage  controls,  then 
he  goes  to  the  local  bank  and  borrows 
from  it  the  money,  in  the  normal  way, 
and  signs  a  note  for  the  money  he  bor- 
rows. He  can  either  pay  off  the  note  at 
any  time  he  wishes,  or,  if  the  market 
price  of  the  cotton  on  which  he  bor- 
rowed the  money — I  refer  to  the  price 
per  unit;  for  instance,  the  price  of  a 
bale  of  cotton — is  lower  then  the  sup- 
port price,  he  can  deliver  the  cotton — 
deliver  it  physically — to  the  Govem- 
^  ment.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment steps  in  and  pays  the  local  bank- 
er the  note.  But  these  people  claim,  as 
I  imderstand,  that  they  paid  off  the 
note  before  it  came  due. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  one 
instance  the  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co. 
paid  it  off ;  in  another  year  they  didmot. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Etelaware  refer  to  the  mterest? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
they  call  the  interest  a  profit. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  overall 
cost  to  the  VS.  Government,  in  support- 
ing the  cotton  crop  under  all  programs 
combined  must  be  averaged  across  the 
board-  The  net  overall  cost  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  think  that 
would  be  true,  from  the  standpomt  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayers. 

By  the  same  token,  in  the  case  of  a 
farmer  who  left  his  cotton  under  loan 
and  did  not  pay  off  the  note,  it  should 
not  be  said  that  the  entire  transaction 
represents  a  loss  any  more  than  it  should 
be  said  that  all  of  it  represents  a  profit 
when  it  is  paid  off.  The  existence  of 
either  a  loss  or  a  profit  must  be  deter- 
nuned  on  the  basis  of  how  much  the 
Government  pays  out  in  support  of  that 
farm  product  under  all  programs.  Only 
in  that  way  can  a  correct  determination 
be  made  as  to  the  existence  of  either 
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a  loss  or  a  profit.  On  that  basis  the 
Government  has  sustained  a  loss  of  over 
$800  million  on  cotton  and  it  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  on  every  cotton  farmer. 
That  is  true  because  all  farmers  benefit 
from  the  program — both  the  farmers 
who  sell  their  products  on  the  domestic 
market  and  those  who  place  them  under 
Government  loan. 

I  repeat  again— it  is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous for  anyone  to  maintain  that  the 
Government  made  money  by  supporting 
the  cotton  crop  of  a  farmer  solely  on  the 
premise  he  paid  off  his  note.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  challenge  that  statement  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield.  Under  most 
of  these  programs  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  loans  might  be  repaid  but 
the  Government  itself  makes  that  pos- 
sible by  purchasing  the  cotton  or  other 
crops  at  artificially  high  prices  in  the 
open  market.  This  boosts  market  prices 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  borrowers 
then  to  sell  their  cotton  and  pay  ofT  their 
loans.  But  both  transactions  considered 
together  represent  an  overall  loss. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  advocate  that  all  farm 
programs  be  completely  eliminated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  but 
I  do  not  think  the  Government  should 
subsidize  the  production  of  the  large 
farms,  and  I  think  the  existing  law 
should  be  amended  lowering  the  support 
prices  and  placing  limits  on  the  amount 
of  assistance  for  any  one  operator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words,  is 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  advocating 
that,  in  the  case  of  any  one  farm — 
whether  one  owned  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  or  one  owned  by  a  British  company 
or  one  owned  by  an  individual  farmer — 
we  permit  the  one  who  operates  the 
farm  to  borrow  not  in  excess  of  a  certain 
number  of  dojlars  each  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
place  a  limit  and  restrict  all  benefits  to 
bona  fide  family- type  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  realize  that  if  that  were 
done.  It  would  be  better  to  have  no  pro- 
gram at  all?  And  if  that  were  the  case, 
the  little  farmer  would  be  subsidized  100 
percent,  because  if  we  were  to  permit 
the  large  farmers  to  produce  all  that 
they  could — in  the  case  of  either  com, 
wheat,  or  other  crops — there  would  be 
even  greater  production  than  there  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  therefore  the  prices 
would  be  lower  than  they  are  today.  In 
my  opinion,  the  net  result  would  be  to 
accomplish  nothing  at  all,  other  than  to 
subsidize  the  small  farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  right  to  his 
opinions;  but  I  do  not  figree  with  him. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  found  that 
under  such  a  program  the  large  farmers 
would  plant  large  acreage  as  freely  as 
they  are  doing  now.  when  they  can  place 
in  the  Government's  storage  bins  all  the 
crops  they  produce  and  can  place  them 
imder  loan  at  a  high  guaranteed  price. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  farmers  would 
produce  just  as  much,  with  low  prices, 
then  why  did  we  establish  during  the 
war  the  agricultm^l  program  with  high 
supports  as  an  incentive? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Congress 
should  not  have  done  it;  it  was  not 
necessary. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve that  during  World  War  n,  when 
the  coimtry  needed  increased  agricul- 
tiiral  production,  high  supports  were  In 
order  as  incentive  payments,  and  the 
record  shows  that  the  farmers  re- 
•^ponded.  But  today,  long  after  the  war 
is  over,  we  are  still  making  the  high 
incentive  payments,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  farms. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  like  to 
disagree  there  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  best  judgment 
Is  that,  regardless  of  whether  supports 
are  paid  or  are  not  paid,  the  American 
farmers,  particularly  the  large  farmers 
who  use  ix>wer  equipment  and  similar 
facilities  and  must  operate  their  farms 
in  any  event,  will  till  every  available 
acre  to  the  maximum  extent  and  will 
grow  every  dollars'  worth  they  can  grow, 
on  the  theory  that  the  lower  the  price, 
the  more  units  they  must  produce  in 
order  to  obtain  more  dollars  with  which 
to  meet  their  expenses.  For  example,  if 
corn  is  going  to  sell  for  $1  a  bushel,  such 
a  farmer  will  cultivate  the  corn  and  will 
fertilize  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  ob- 
tain, let  us  say.  100  bushels  an  acre,  be- 
cause thereby  he  will  obtain  $100  a  year 
per  acre. 

If  he  can  get  $1.50  for  a  bushel  of 
corn  if  he  grows  65  bushels  per  acre, 
he  is  getting  the  same  number  of  dol- 
lars. That  is  where  I  disagree  with  Sec- 
retary Benson.  If  I  vmderstand  Secre- 
tary Benson's  philosophy — I  think  I 
understand  it.  and  if  I  am  wrong.  I 
hope  he  or  somebody  else  will  correct 
me — it  is  that  the  lower  the  price,  the 
more  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  farm- 
ing, the  marginal  farmers  will  be  forced 
out.  the  less  the  bigger  farms  will  raise; 
therefore,  production  will  be  controlled. 
There  will  be  less  production  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  price  will  go  up. 

I  disagree  in  this  respect  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Secretary  Benson  and  would 
say  also  that  I  am  not  an  absentee  farm- 
er, as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  reference  to  some  of  the  farmers 
as  being;  I  sign  the  checks  and  pay  the 
bills  and  participate  actively  in  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  my  farm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  lives  in  Washing- 
ton and  draws  a  salfiry.  the  same  as  I 
do.  I  call  both' of  us  absentee  farmers. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  understand. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  that  neither  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  nor  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  needs  the  agricultural 
program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree.  I  am  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  best  way  to  Improve 
the  program.  I  hope  we  can  engage  In 
a  colloquy,  and  get  into  the  Record  how 
the  whole  program  operates  and  how  it 
works. 

However.  I  disagree  with  the  Senator, 
and  I  disagree  with  Secretary  Benson 
that  if  the  farmer  who  has  the  acreage  is 
eliminated,  production  will  be  reduced. 
I  say  production  will  be  Increased.  If  I 
can  give  a  personal  example,  I  do  not 
have  a  big  farm,  but  I  will  say  I  am  going 


to  till  every  acre  every  year  regardless 
of  price.  I  am  going  to  use  fertilizers 
and  cultivation  methods  that  will  pro- 
duce for  me  more  units. 

I  am  doing  the  same  thing  in  cattle 
feeding  and  hog  raising.  I  am  feeding 
cattle  on  the  basis  that  I  can  make  $30 
a  cow  or  $30  a  beef,  whereas  20  years 
ago  if  a  farmer  who  was  feeding  cattle 
did  not  make  $60  to  $75  a  beef,  he  thought 
he  could  not  stay  in  business.  We  are 
going  to  feed  more  cattle  and  try  to  make 
$30  on  each  one,  so  we  can  get  the  same 
amount  of  dollars  we  used  to  get  when 
we  were  making  $60  to  $75  on  each  beef. 
MP.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  just  said  that,  as  a  fanner, 
he  would  cultivate  all  of  his  acreage, 
produce  all  of  the  crops  he  could,  and 
use  all  the  fertilizer  possible  to  increase 
production,  regardless  of  price.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  he  would  not  make  a  success 
of  farming  by  following  such  practices. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Senator  in  his 
manufacturing  business  increased  his 
production  to  the  maximum,  whether 
such  production  could  be  sold  or  not.  and 
marketed  such  production  regardless  of 
price,  he  or  anybody  else  would  soon  end 
up  in  bankruptcy,  just  as  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  by  pursuing  this  policy. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.     Since  the  Senator 

is  getting  personal 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
getting  personal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  may  point  out  that 
I  have  been  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing radios  and  television  sets. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  manufactured  and  sold 
them  according  to  the  market. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  right.  Since 
the  Senator  is  getting  personal,  let  me 
say  this.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  Senate.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  a  big  chicken  farmer.  He  raises 
chickens  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  He 
Is  interested  in  a  high  price  for  his 
chickensj^nd  a  low  price  for  feed. 

Mr.  wnJLAAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
it  interest  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
know  that  I  am  not  producing  broilers? 
Purthermore,  I  have  not  accepted  any 
subsidies  from  the  Government  under 
any  of  the  farm  programs.  Now  let  us 
get  back  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Neither  have  I  been 
connected  with  any  manufacturing 
business  for  a  long  while. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  Any 
man,  whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  in  busi- 
ness operates  according  to  the  margin 
of  profit.  The  less  the  margin  of  profit, 
the  less  the  incentive.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  get  away  from  that  principle. 
I  know  we  debated  this  question  2  or 
3  years  ago.  when  certain  amendments 
were  proposed.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana took  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  his  argiunent 
that  this  program  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  small  farmer.  My  own 
position  is  that  we  should  not  support 
these  large  types  of  operations.  To 
support  that  position  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  that,  with  the  administration 
of  the  law  as  it  is  written,  the  major 
part  of  the  benefits  are  going  to  the 
large  operators.    One  cannot  get  away 


from  that  point  statistically.  Whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  is  a  question  for 
Congress  to  decide. 

I  should  like  to  continue  reading  the 
telegram  and  answer  their  claims.  The 
wire  next  refers  to  the  Woolfolk  Farms, 
Tunica,  Miss.  This  company  in  1957 
pledged  1,051  bales  of  cotton,  for  which 
they  received  a  loan  of  $155,787.12. 
Nine  htmdred  and  eighty-six  bales  of 
this  cotton  were  withdrawn  and  sold, 
leaving  65  bales  in  the  loan.  Interest 
paid  amounted  to  $2.120.76 — again  the 
assumption  is  that  this  represented  a 
profit  to  the  Government  because  inter- 
est was  paid  on  the  loan. 

In  order  to  sell  that  cotton  in  the 
domestic  market,  the  domestic  market 
was  supported  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  American  taxpayer.  At  the 
national  average  cost  of  the  cotton  sup- 
port program,  it  cost  a  total  of  $23,437.30 
on  those  1,051  bales  of  cotton.  In  ad- 
dition, there  was  paid  to  this  same 
Woolfolk  Farms  $40,500  in'  the  same 
year  not  to  grow  cotton  on  another  500 
acres. 

I  just  say  there  is  not  enough  money 
In  the  Federal  Treasury  to  be  paying  out 
$40,500  to  one  farmer  not  to  grow  cot- 
ton on  500  acres,  and  then  advancing 
another  $155,000  to  guarantee  profitable 
operations  on  the  rest  of  his  farm. 

Members  of  Congress  can  defend  that 
kind  of  operation  all  they  please.  The 
President  has  estimated  that  this  yesu- 
it  is  going  to  cost  $3  billion  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  our  agriculture  pro- 
gram unless  the  law  is  amended.  We 
ought  to  recognip;  the  problem  we  face 
and  correct  it.  The  fault  is  right  here 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  defending 
It.  I  am  against  it.  As  I  said,  I  would 
vote  to  repeal  the  existing  parity  price 
laws  and  freeze  the  surpluses  tomor- 
row. I  only  raise  ttie  question  to  get 
into  the  RscoRD  what  I  thought  was  a 
constructive  description  of  the  opei^ation 
of  this  program  and  to  point  out  that 
we  have  a  terrific  problem  before  us, 
and  to  discuss  the  best  way  to  handle 
it. 

Others  may  disagree  with  me;  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  one  of  them. 
He  may  well  be  right.  I  may  well  be 
wrong.  I  know  Secretary  Benson  feels 
the  same  way.  as  do  others  who  F>ossibly 
are  wiser  than  I  am.  My  conclusions 
are  based  on  my  experience  from  being 
raised  on  a  farm,  as  one  who  is  engaged 
actively  in  farming,  as  one  who  has  par- 
ticipated from  time  to  time  in  the  pro- 
gram. My  best  judfnnent  is  that  the 
lower  the  price  goes,  the  more  acres  are 
going  to  be  tilled  and  the  more  produc- 
tion there  will  be.  Of  course,  we  can 
get  to  the  point  where  all  the  farmers 
can  be  bankrupt.  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  price  which  will  automatically  bank- 
rupt the  farmers.  I  am  talking  about 
what  might  be  considered  low  prices, 
such  as  exist  at  the  moment,  because 
the  average  farmer  is  getting  about  a 
dollar  a  bushel  for  his  com.  This  price 
may  not  necessarily  bankrupt  the  farm- 
er, but  it  is  a  low  price. 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  farmer  is  going 
to  grow  just  as  much,  or  maybe  more, 
if  the  price  is  low. 


I  agree  with  the  Senator  100  percent 
that  the  so-called  support  prices,  when 
acreage  rather  than  units  are  supported, 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  That 
program  has  not  worked.  It  has  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  now  have  surpluses  amoiuit- 
ing  to  $9  billion.  Therefore,  we  ought 
to  do  something  about  the  problem.  I, 
for  one,  am  perfectly  willing  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  any  other 
Senator  in  repealing  the  parity  price 
support  law  and  that  we  freeze  the  sur- 
pluses. 

I  would  not  do  that  without  freezing 
the  surpluses.  If  we  will  freeze  the  sur- 
pluses and  take  them  completely  off  the 
market,  except  for  possible  use  in  con- 
ditions of  starvation,  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  particularly  the  Uttle 
farmers  will  be  much  better  off  than  they 
are  under  the  existing  law.  I  know  the 
taxpayers  will  be  better  off. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  quite  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Senator  and  me  as 
might  appear  from  the  debate.  We  both 
agree  that  the  present  law  Is  not  work- 
ing and  that  Congress  should  act 
promptly  to  correct  these  inequities. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  Is  not  working. 
I  have  said  that  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Itwoxild 
not  be  practical  to  repeal  all  the  laws 
relating  to  surpluses  and  to  dump  all  of 
these  products  on  the  market,  but  we  can 
begin  by  taking  certain  necessary  steps. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 
We  would  have  to  freeze  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
both  in  agreement  that  something  should 
be  done  to  work  out  a  solution.  I  hope, 
even  though  we  may  not  agree  as  to 
all  of  the  details  that  as  a  result  of  the 
debate  we  can  devise  a  more  constructive 
agricultural  law.  We  cannot  afford  to 
keep  on  paying  $4  billion  to  $5  billion 
a  year  in  this  manner.  These  heavy 
expenditures  are  not  of  benefit  to  the 
small  farmers.  This  program  is  not 
helping  the  family-type  farmers.  They 
do  not  receive  the  benefit  from  the  huge 
amounts  we  spend  on  these  operations. 

I  read  again  from  the  telegram 
wherein  a  claim  is  made  with  which  I  am 
in  complete  disagreement.    I  quote: 

-  Tbe  CCC  loan  program  1b  not  a  subsidy.  It 
Is  designed  to  provide  farmers  with  the  op- 
portunity to  market  crops  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  thereby  prevent  seasonal  glut* 
and  sharp  breaks  In  farm  prices. 

This  program  is  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  possibly  is  the 
best  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  but 
we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  CCC  loan  program.  Public  Law  480, 
and  all  these  programs,  must  t>e  treated 
as  a  combination,  and  as  a  combination 
they  are  a  subsidy  program  for  agricul- 
ture. 

I  can  agree  fully  with  the  theory  that 
this  is  only  one  of  many  subsidy  pro- 
grams. I  was  in  Delaware  some  time 
ago  and  made  the  statement  that  other 
segments  of  industry  are  subsidized  to  a 
comparable  degree.  I  think  the  time  has 
come,  particularly  in  the  light  of  our 
present  budget  condition,  when  we  must 
recognize  that  these  subsidies  have  gone 
too  far.    We  must  roll  these  programs 


back  in  order  to  protect  the  American 
taxpayer  as  well  as  American  industry. 
I  am  not  referring  only  to  this  program. 
There  are  segments  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry, the  aviation  industry,  the  mer- 
chant marine,  and  many  others  today 
which  enjoy  the  benefit  of  checks  for 
subsidies  from  the  taxpayers,  and  I  think 
this  procedure  should  be  reviewed  and 
revised. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor agrees  with  me  on  at  least  one  item. 
I  have  proposed  legislation,  of  course, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  loan 
money  to  anyone  at  an  interest  rate 
lesser  than  that  which  the  Government 
pays  on  its  borrowings.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  is  one  thing  we 
ought  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  be  one  phase  of  a  subsidy  program. 
But  after  all,  let  us  be  realistic.  That 
is  only  a  minor  part  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Of  coiu-se. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  a 
small  part. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  a  small  part. 
The  farm  problem  Is  a  much  greater 
problem. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  is  the  regu- 
lar order? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  now 
yield  to  the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  a  question, 
but  I  want  to  predicate  it  upon  a  brief 
statement. 

First,  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  col- 
loquy we  have  just  heard.  I  certainly 
agree  we  are  badly  in  need  of  new  basic 
farm  legislation.  I  think  one  of  the  best 
bills  which  has  been  introduced — I  have 
not  heard  it  mentioned  in  the  discus- 
sion— Is  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  as  are  a  good  many  other  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  bill  which 
provides  for  adequate  research  into  the 
use  of  farm  products.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
that  before  we  succeed  in  getting  rid  of 
our  surpluses. 

I  am  in  ssonpathy  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  advocating,  which 
is  some  control  with  reference  to  the 
payments  to  the  big  corporate  concerns. 
However,  I  have  seen  efforts  made  re- 
peatedly in  the  Senate  to  control  that 
matter,  and  we  have  always  had  the 
greatest  difSculty  in  drawing  a  clear 
line. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
morning  hoiu-,  when  I  made  a  very  brief 
statement  relating  to  one  of  the  ex- 
amples referred  to  in  the  table  the  Sena- 
tor had  printed  in  the  Record  the  other 
day.  I  refer  to  a  farm  in  a  little  place 
called  Sardls,  Ala.,  which  was  listed  in 
the  table  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
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Delaware  the  other  day  as  having  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  $156,778.  il  I  remember 
the  figure  correctly. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  report  In  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  following  the 
publicity  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
a  statement  that  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  farm  brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
are  190  tenant  families  on  the  farm  and 
not  a  single  dollar  of  the  money  went  to 
any  of  the  owners  of  the  farm,  but  all 
of  the  money  went  to  these  190  individual 
families. 

The  entire  farm  has  a  cotton  allot- 
ment of  some  1,400  acres,  and  the  190 
tenant  families  grew  750  bales  of  cotton 
which  were  put  into  the  loan  program, 
but  every  dollar  of  the  money  went  to 
them.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  the  people  who  own  the  farm  live 
on  It.  and  are  not  what  we  might  call 
absentee  landlords.  They  simply  do  not 
grow  cotton.  The  190  families  are  de- 
iwndent  upon  the  program. 

Instead  of  that  case  actually  being 
what  It  appeared  to  be  from  the  table, 
and  instead  of  the  money  going  into  the 
hands  of  a  big  farm  operator,  the  fact  is 
the  money  went  into  the  hands  of  190 
small  individual  farmers. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  is  going  to 
make  provision  for  that  situation.  If 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  some 
suggestion  as  to  taking  care  of  a  situa- 
tion such  as  that,  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 
Mr,  wm^IAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
soxmds  like  a  New  Deal  trickle-down 
theory.    If  there  are  over  100  families 

who  have  cotton  acreage 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  are  190  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  there 
are  190  families  who  have  the  cotton 
acreage  upHsn  which  the  pasonents  are 
being  made,  why  were  the  checks  not 
made  out  directly  to  those  families? 
Why  is  this  money  siphoned  through  one 
man?  One  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  based  upon  the  report  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — I  un- 
derstand there  is  no  question  about  it — 
Dr.  J.  B.  Hain.  of  Sardis.  Ala.,  put  906 
bales  imder  loan  and  received  a  check  for 
$156,778.95.  Why  should  we  have  an 
agricultvu-al  program  which  has  to 
brokerage  down  through  any  individual 
for  190  families  in  the  hope  that  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  will  trickle  down  to  the 
real  farmers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  understanding 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  requires  the  owner  of  the 
farm  to  be  tied  in  with  the  tenants  on 
the  farm,  unless  there  is  a  clearly  de- 
fined operation  which  gives  complete 
control  of  the  matter  to  the  tenant  him- 
self. My  understanding  is  that  if  there 
is  anything  like  a  percentage  operation, 
sharecropping,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
with  the  owner  retaining  part  control 
over  the  matter,  the  request  has  to  go 
through  the  owner.  Perhaps  the  pe- 
partment  of  Agriculture  can  handle  that. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  has 
to  be  approved  by  both,  but  checks  due 
the  tenant  can  be  paid  to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  would 
agree  that  if  it  can  be  done  safely  and 
without  too  much  trouble  administra- 
tively, it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
payments  made  directly  to  the  190  ten« 


ants  on  the  farm.    That  would  give  a 
Clearer  picture  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  loan  was  handled,  but  as  I 
miderstand  the  program,  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  loans  on  cotton  were  repaid, 
but  they  were  repaid  only  because  of  the 
ability  to  sell  the  products  in  a  domes- 
tic Government  supported  market.  That 
domestic  market  is  supported  by  taxpay- 
ers' money.  It  means  not  only  higher 
taxes  but  also. higher  consumer  prices 
for  cotton  goods. 

The  cost  may  or  may  not  be  Justified, 
but  at  least  let  us  recognize  that  there  is 
a  cost.    There  is  no  profit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  figures  are  as  of  this  date,  but  I  do 
luiow  that  a  year  or  so  ago  I  saw  the  fig- 
ures, and,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned — 
and  we  are  speaking  of  cotton  in  connec- 
tion with  these  particular  payments — 
the  program  had  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment anything,  but  the  Government  had 
actually  made  a  profit  from  its  cotton  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is  today,  but  I  know  that  a 
year  or  so  ago  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
You  are  in  error. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  sup- 
port my  statement  I  quote  no  other  au- 
thority than  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Cooley, 
who,  even  while  talcing  exception  to  my 
statement,  still  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  rather  critically,  that  in  the  past  5 
years  the  support  program  on  cotton 
alone  had  cost  $900  million.  I  quoted  a 
figure  of  $835  million  for  the  past  3  years. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Was  that  for 
cotton? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  cot- 
ton ;  yes.    That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  may  very  well  be; 
but  up  until  recent  years  the  Government 
had  actually  made  a  profit  on  its  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  cotton. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON  of   South   Carolina. 

Mr.  President,   will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   First  let 

me  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 

and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

I  quote  the  statement  of  Representa- 
tive CooLEY  last  Thursday,  in  which  he 
was  referring  to  statements  which  I  had 
made: 

That  under  the  present  administration  we 
have  lost  In  the  last  6  years  on  the  cotton 
program  approximately  $900  mUUon. 

The  figures  I  placed  in  the  record  were 
approximately  $835  million,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricultiure  might  have  had  an  extra 
year  or  two  in  his  calculations.  I  con- 
sidered only  the  past  3  years.  The  ma- 
jor part  of  the  losses  occurred  in  1954, 
1955, 1956,  and  1957.  ^ 

Whether  payments  should  be  made 
without  any  regard  to  the  size  of  opera- 
tions is  a  point  on  which  there  may  be 
a  difference  of  opinion.    But  there  can 


be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  making  money  on  this 
program.  We  are  not  making  money, 
and  I  have  little  patience  for  those  who 
try  to  claim  that  we  are. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  arguing  that 
present  programs  are  adequate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are.  I  think  we  should  continue  to 
work  and  search  for  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram which  will  better  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  that 
points  wc  are  in  complete  agreement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  agree  that  probably  in  the  past  few 
years  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  on  the 
price  support  program.  We  have  been 
operating  under  what  is  called  a  fiexible 
program. 

I  should  like  also  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
the  fact  that  until  1953  cotton  price  sup- 
ports were  at  90  percent.  The  Govern- 
ment made  money  on  its  operations  m 
that  field.  It  made  more  than  $260  mil- 
lion on  the  cotton  program  in  existence 
prior  to  1953. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
should  like  to  reply  first  to  the  reference 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
the  argument  that  the  Government  had 
been  making  money  on  cotton  pri6r  to 
1953.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  as  to 
the  exact  operations  at  hand  although 
I  will  say  that  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  the  early  1940's  the  Government  was 
in  a  position  with  regard  to  excessive 
inventories  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
found  itself  4  or  5  years  ago.  War  broke 
out.  and  overnight  the  inventories  be- 
came very  valuable.  As  they  were  un- 
loaded and  paid  for  by  other  agencies 
for  export  to  our  allies  and  for  other 
purposes  naturally  there  was  a  profit  on 
any  inventory. 

What  we  need  Lb  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram geared  to  benefit  the  small  family- 
type  farm  and  not  to  the  theory  that 
we  must  have  war  every  5  or  10  years  to 
bail  us  out  of  OUT  siuiiluses.  We  want 
a  peacetime  agriculture  program.  We 
are  naturally  concerned  because  we  have 
a  $9 -billion  surplus  of  agrlcultiiral  prod- 
ucts; however,  we  all  know  that  if  we 
were  to  have  war  tomorrow  those  sur- 
pluses would  be  an  asset,  but  we  cannot 
maintain  such  a  tremendous  Inventory 
waiting  for  a  war.  I  think  we  should 
maintain  a  reasonable  surplus.  We  do 
not  want  a  war  to  come  in  order  to  make 
a  profit  on  our  agricultural  products. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  3  years  our  cotton  pro- 
gram alone  has  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers more  than  $800  million,  or  an 
average  of  $22.30  on  every  bale  of  cotton 


produced  in  America  in  the  past  3  years. 
In  the  face  of  that  unchallenged  fact 
and  just  because  loans  in  connection 
with  one  particular  program  may  have 
been  paid  back  with  Interest  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  we  are  making  money  on  the 
operation.  That  repayment  was  made 
possible  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
another  agency  put  up  the  money  to  buy 
the  cotton  and  then  withdrew  the  cotton 
from  the  domestic  market  and  exported 
it  at  a  loss  of  over  $800  million  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  unchallenged 
fact  that  the  major  percent  of  the  price- 
support  benefits  of  this  cotton  program 
went  to  the  very  large  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  we  have 
made  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
farm  problem  this  afternoon.  It  is  a 
serious  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  unless  we  find  some 
way  to  cure  the  situation,  other  than 
taxing  the  American  people  several  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  support  agriculture, 
we  are  going  into  a  terrific  economic 
tailspin  one  of  these  days.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  more  than  a  couple  of  years  away. 

I.  for  one,  am  very  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing such  a  situation.  I  am  thinking 
very  seriously  at  this  moment  of  a  pro- 
gram which  would  Involve  freezing  our 
surpluses,  doing  away  with  our  price 
support  program,  and  appropriating  per- 
haps a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  is 
about  25  percent  of  what  we  are  spend- 
ing at  the  moment  for  so-called  conser- 
vation controls,  which  means  taking  100 
million  acres  out  of  production,  includ- 
ing entire  farms.  Then  I  would  propose 
that  we  spend  a  reasonable  siun — $100 
million  or  $200  million — which  is  about 
one-fifth  of  what  it  costs  each  year  to 
store  our  surpluses — to  find  new  uses 
and  new  markets  for  farm  products. 

We  are  going  to  cure  this  situation  in 
one  of  two  ways — either  by  reducing 
production  to  the  market  level,  or  by 
finding  new  uses  and  new  markets,  so 
that  our  large  production  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  market. 

As  a  businessman,  I  luiow  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  to  increase  business. 
One  is  to  sell  more  to  ones  present  cus- 
tomers. This  seems  to  be  impossible 
at  the  moment.  The  other  is  to  find 
new  customers. 

We  must  find  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. In  the  meantime  we  will  have  to 
show  a  great  deal  of  coiu*age  in  Congress 
in  doing  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  done, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  freezing  of  sur- 
pluses, except  to  people  who  are  hungry. 
We  must  get  away  from  the  costly  price 
support  program  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  talking.  It  has  not  only 
been  costly,  but  it  has  not  accomplished 
the  purpose  it  was  supposed  to  accom- 
plish. It  has  been  discriminatory,  in 
that  the  big  farmer  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  the  little  farmer  has 
not  received  so  much.  The  big  farmers 
did  not  violate  any  law.  The  situation 
arose  because  of  what  is  inherent  In  the 
law.  inasmuch  as  we  try  to  control  acres 
instead  of  units  of  production. 

Therefore  I  wish  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  others  will  give  care- 


ful consideration  to  the  program  of 
freezing  surpluses  and  carrying  perhaps 
$9  billion  in  surpluses,  and  taking  them 
off  the  market,  just  as  we  do  in  the 
case  of  strategic  materials,  which  can- 
not be  sold  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  if  we  do  that  we  will 
be  better  off.  I  do  not  like  this  par- 
ticularly, but  we  must  be  realistic.  We 
find  otu-selves  faced  with  facts.  What 
are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  that  we 
have  followed  a  support  program  for  20 
years,  under  which  we  have  accumulated 
a  $9  billion  surplijs.  Nevertheless  we 
still  have  comparatively  low  farm  prices. 
Something  is  wrong  somewhere. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  the  situation.  We  will  have 
to  take  some  drastic  steps  in  respect  to 
the  farm  problem.  Otherwise  we  shall 
go  into  an  economic  tailspin.  I  re- 
member that  back  in  the  1920's— 1925 
and  1926  and  so  on — manufacturing  and 
the  general  economy  was  pretty  good. 
We  were  going  big  gims.  However  the 
farm  prices  were  low  for  several  years 
during  that  time.  Finally  we  had  a 
crash. 

History  may  well  repeat  itself  unless 
we  in  Congress  have  the  courage  to  do 
what  is  necessary.  The  two  things 
that  are  necessary  are  these.  First, 
from  the  long-range  point  of  view,  we 
must  find  new  uses  for  farm  products. 
From  the  short-range  point  of  view,  we 
must  freeze  siuisluses  and  go  into  some 
sort  of  conservation  program  imder 
which  we  will  take  acres  completely  off 
the  market,  and  take  them  out  of  culti- 
vation for  a  given  period  of  time. 

If  we  have  the  coiu-age  to  do  that  we 
can  correct  the  situation  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  talking  about.  It  is  not 
good.  The  big  farmers  do  not  like  it. 
The  little  farmers  do  not  like  it.  The 
big  farmer  is  caught  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea:  "Shall  I  comply 
with  the  acreage  restrictions  and  borrow 
on  my  crops  and  cooperate  with  the 
Government  and  other  farmers,  or  shall 
I  grow  all  I  can  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  surpluses  and  thus  further  lower 
the  prices  of  the  little  farmers?" 

We  cannot  shoot  the  big  fellow  because 
he  happens  to  own  X  number  of  acres. 
That  is  in  accordance  with  the  Ameri- 
can system;  there  is  no  law  against  a 
corporation  being  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  law  against  Henry 
Ford  owning  acres  of  land.  He  had  the 
right  to  produce  as  much  as  he  could  or 
to  put  the  acres  into  the  acreage  reserve 
and  say,  "We  will  not  produce  anything 
on  those  acres." 

Therefore  we  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem facing  us.  We  ought  to  face  the 
issues.  The  issues  are  very  serious.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  been  doing 
a  good  job  in  dramatizing  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
program.  I  hope  that  what  we  have 
said  here  today  in  our  colloquy  between 
the  able  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
myself  and  other  Senators  will  help 
dramatize  the  necessity  for  changing  the 
law.    After  all,  Congress  passed  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  are  sitting  in 
the  Chamber  of  one  of  the  bodies  of 
Congress  that  passed  the  law.  Only  we 
in  Congress  can  change  the  law.    The 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot  change 
the  law.  The  President  cannot  change 
it.  We  and  we  alone  are  the  only  in- 
strumentality in  the  world  that  can 
change  the  law.  We  ought  to  change  it. 
in  my  opinion.  We  ought  to  dramatize 
all  the  weaknesses  of  the  law,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  doing.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  dramatize 
the  law,  by  showing  the  country  and  the 
press  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
how  serious  the  problem  is,  and  what 
drastic  steps  we  will  have  to  take. 

I  again  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
for  dramatizing  the  situation.  I  hope  he 
will  Join  with  me  and  others — or  I  will 
Join  with  him.  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference which  way  it  is — In  being  cou- 
rageous about  this  matter  and  in  tak- 
ing some  very  drastic  steps,  because  it 
will  take  drastic  steps,  unless  I  am  badly 
mistaken,  to  cure  this  whole  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Unquestionably  he  is  en- 
tirely correct  when  he  says  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  Congress. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
repeatedly  recommended  a  change,  has 
no  alternative  other  than  to  administer 
the  law  as  we  write  it.  My  criticism  is 
not  directed  against  what  those  people 
have  done.  We,  in  Congress,  have  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  do  it.  The  only 
way  in  which  we  can  get  the  law  changed 
is  to  show  the  people  of  America  what 
this  program  is  costing  them.  We  must 
explode  the  theory:  "Well,  so  What?  It 
does  not  cost  ansrthing."  Some  even 
dare  to  claim  that  we  are  making  a 
little  money. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  making 
money,  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
knows  it. 

There  is  one  other  example  of  f  luther 
interest  to  Senators,  I  am  siu-e,  which  I 
should  like  to  mention.  First,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  entire  tele- 
gram from  which  I  have  been  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

Oreknyilije,  Miss.,  February  2€,  1959. 
Senator  John  J.  Wn.i.TAMH. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  your  statement  that  large  cor- 
porate operators  have  received  major  benefits 
from  farm  program.  Your  aoxirce  of  in- 
formation gave  only  part  of  story.  Delta  At 
Pine  liand  Co.,  of  Scott,  Miss.,  cited  as  re- 
cipient of  second  largest  farm  subsidy  In 
1957,  \ised  price  supports  to  iMX)mote  orderly 
marketing.  This  company  placed  7,919  bales 
of  cotton  In  the  CCC  loan  for  which  they 
received  an  advance  of  $1,167,502.35.  Every 
single  bale  of  this  cotton  was  withdrawn 
from  the  loan  before  end  of  marketing  year 
and  sold  on  market.  Government  collected 
$17,370  Interest  payment  plus  carrying 
charges,  th\is  making  a  profit.  Interest  was 
paid  on  every  doUar  for  every  day  It  was 
used.  Dan  Seligman,  Shaw,  Miaa.,  pledged 
1,291  bales  of  cotton  for  which  he  received 
a  loan  of  $173,631.68.  Mf.  SeUgman  with- 
drew 1,205  bales  of  cotton  and  sold  it  on 
the  market,  leaving  only  86  bales  In  the 
loan.  He  paid  Government  $2,111.60  In  In- 
terest. Woolfolk  Farms,  Tunica,  Mlas.. 
pledged  1,051  bales  of  cotton  for  which  they 
received  a  loan  of  $155,787.12.  Nine  hundred 
and  elghty-slz  bales  of  this  cotton  wer*  ^ 
withdrawn  and  sold,  leaving  65  bales  In  the 
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loan.    Interest  paid  amounted  to  $2,120.76. 
M.  8.  Knowlton  Co.,  Pertshlre,  Miss.,  pledged 
1,070  bales  for  wblcb  they  received  a  loan 
or  $155,438.80.    \li.  Knowlton  wltbdrew  1.008 
bales,  leaving  67  bales  In  the  loan.    He  paid 
Interest  amounting  to  $2,107.44.   J.  O.  Adams 
it    Son.    Hughes.    Ark.,    pledged    3.024    bales 
to    the    loan    and    received    an    advance    of 
$420,343.70.     He  withdrew  all  but  318  bales 
and  sold  It  on  the  market.    He  paid  $2,871.82 
interest.     The  producers  rice  mill  of  Stutt- 
gart. Ark.,  cited  by  you  as  receiving  largest 
1957  subsidy.   Is  a  cooperative  composed  of 
400  Individual  grower  members.     Price  sup- 
ports averaged  less  than  $4,000  per  member. 
The  CCC  loan  program  is  not  a  subsidy.    It 
is    designed    to    provide    farmers    with    the 
opportunity  to  market  crops  In   an  orderly 
manner  and  thereby  prevent  seasonal  gluts 
and   sharp  breaks  In  farm  prices.     Smalf 
farmers  actually  derive  more  benefit  from 
the  program  since  they  are  not  In  a  position 
to    protect    themselves    from    price    fluctua- 
tions.    This   Information   respectfully  sub- 
mitted In  interest  of  f\ill  understanding.'  We 
hope  you  will  see  fit  to  Include  it  In  the 

OOKCKESSIONAI.    RXCOHO. 

R.  P.  Parish. 
President,  Delta  Council. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  quote 
further  fronv  this  telegram  wherein  I  am 
criticized  for  what  I  said  about  the  Pro- 
ducers' Rice  MiU.  Inc.,  Stuttgart.  Ark. 
That  corporaUon  in  1957  borrowed  $1,- 
460.902.11  on  254.075  hundredweight  of 
rice. 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  is  a 
cooperative  owned  by  the  membership 
and  therefore  should  be  above  criticism. 
If  they  wish  to  join  in  a  cooperative  that 
iB   their   business,    but    that   does    not 
Chan«:e  the  fact  that  the  Government 
lost  money.    This  program  on  rice  is 
also  costing  a  great  deal  of  money.    In 
19S7  the  total  production  of  rice  in  the 
country  was  42.935,000  hundredweight. 
On  that  national  production,  in  order  to 
hold  the  prices  at  an  artificially  high 
Jevel  for  the  consumers  and  for  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country,  we  spent  a  total  of 
nearly   $47   million.    This   was   broken 
down  as  follows.  $1.9  million  imder  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  In  donations  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loss  in  1958  was  $6.2  million.    Un- 
der title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  which  are 
sales  for  foreign  currency,  we  sold  $53.3 
million  worth  of  rice  on  which  we  recov- 
ered $14.5  million.    That  left  a  loss  un- 
der tiUe  I  of  PubUc  Law  480  of  $38  8 
million. 

The  total  loss  to  the  taxpayers  was 
$46.9  million.  This  averaged  $1.09  per 
hundredweight  of  rice  for  each  hun- 
dredweight of  rice  that  was  produced  in 
the  United  States  In  1957.  Therefore 
<m  the  Producers  Rice  Mill,  of  Stuttgart. 
Ark.,  the  Government  lost  a  total  of 
$276,941.75  so  far  as  their  operaUons 
were  concerned  in  supporting  the  rice 
grown  by  this  organization. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  the  program,  whether  it  is  rice, 
cotton,  com,  or  any  other  commodity, 
must  be  assessed  against  the  total 
amount  of  the  commodities  which  have 
been  produced  in  the  calendar  year. 
They  must  be  averaged  out.  I  think 
that  this  analysis  clearly  establishes  that 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  any  of  these  programs  be  called 
profitable.    IX  there  be  anyone  who  does 


claim  differently  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  series  of  editorials  support- 
ing the  criticism  which  I  have  made  of 
the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

IFrom  the  V«rashlngton  DcOly  News. 
Feb.  34. 1958) 

It  Rxu>s  What  Parmeks? 

All  that  money  you  taxpayers  have  been 
pouring  out  in  bUUon-dollar  gobs  to  help 
the  "little"  farmers  mainly  is  going  to  the 
big,  corporation,  factory-type  farms.  The 
little  fellow  just  geta  the  hind  end  of  It. 

Senator  Jobn  J.  Whxiams  has  naUed  this 
fact  again  In  a  report  to  the  Senate. 

The  biggest  beneficiary  of  farm  subsidies 
In  1957  was  the  Producer's  Rice  Mill.  Inc.. 
of  Stuttgart.  Ark.  The  Government  gave 
this  outfit  $1,440,902  to  prop  up  the  price 
of  rice.  (You  taxpayers  pay  again  In  tho 
higher  coat  of  any  rice  you  buy.) 

This  $1,460,902  one  company  got,  says 
Senator  Wiluams,  was  double  the  subsidies 
the  Government  paid  out  to  all  the  farmers 
for  all  their  crops  In  the  whole  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  (The  last  farm  census  showed 
128.876  farms  in  Pennsylvania.) 

Just  three  of  these  big  corporation  farms 
(two  In  cotton  and  one  In  rice)  among  them 
got  more  than  $3.4  million  In  subsidies  In 
1957.  This  was  more  than  all  the  subsidies 
paid  on  all  crops  to  all  the  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland.  Delaware,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. (The  last  farm  census  showed  190,359 
farms  in  those  four  States.) 

"The  high  rigid  support  program."  said 
Senator  Williams,  "is  little  more  than  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  on  the  operations  of  cor- 
porate-type farming  and  actually  encour- 
ages and  underwrites  absentee  ownership  to 
the  detriment  of  the  small  farmers." 

To  see  how  right  the  Senator  Is,  take  a  look 
at  Marshall  McNeil's  Washington  dispatch 
on  page  3  and  see  how  only  54  of  these  big 
corporation  farmers  got  nearly  $14  million 
In  Government  handouts  In  a  single  year. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb. 24,  1959] 
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HcLnifo  Those  Parmess 
The  biographical  sketch  on  Senate  Wxl- 
LUMs,  Delaware  RepubUcan.  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  notes  that  he  was  "born 
on  a  farm"  and  that  before  entering  poliUcs 
he  was  In  the  "grain  business."  Now  be- 
ginning his  third  successive  term  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  WoiUMs  has  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions  a  high  level  of  ability  to  get  at 
the  kernel  of  Issues.  He  has  done  so  again 
with  a  few  facts  and  flgxu-ea  on  how  the 
whole  "Rube  Goldberg"  structure  of  high, 
rigid  farm  price  supports  operate*  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  the  "litUe"  farmers. 

Mr.  Wn.LiAM8  has  submitted  to  the  Senate 
a  Government  report  on  where  the  really  big 
crop  subsidy  money  went  in  1957.  The  big- 
gest payment,  of  nearly  $1.8  million,  went 
to  a  "farmer"  named  the  Producer's  Rice 
MIU,  Inc.,  of  Arkansas,  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction and  high  price  of  rice.  The  next,  of 
$1.3  million,  went  to  the  Delta  &  Pine  Land 
Co.  of  Mississippi  for  growing  cotton,  and 
the  third,  of  $854,000,  to  Westlake  Parms  of 
California,  for  some  more  cotton. 

"The  high  rigid  support  program."  lir 
Williams  noted,  "la  little  more  than  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  on  the  operations  of  cor- 
porate type  farming  and  actually  encourages 
and  underwrites  absentee  ownership  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  farmers." 

Mr.  WiLLiAifs*  InformaUo^  and  obserra- 
tiona  were  inserted  In  the  CoNORBsioifAL 
Becoro  with  "no  objections. " 


(From  the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer, 
Feb.  29,  1959) 

Bio  Faems  Reap  Pxice  Sitptobt  Plums 
When  Senator  John  J.  Williams.  Delaware 
Republican  and  one  of  the  Nation's  moat 
articulate  and  courageous  foes  of  govern- 
mental waste  and  extravagance,  speaks  out 
on  the  Inequities  of  the  present  farm  price 
support  systsm  his  words  merit  close  at- 
tention. 

This  goes.  In  particular,  for  his  speech  on 
the  floor  on  Monday,  when  he  demanded  a 
change  in  the  price  support  law  on  the 
ground,  specifically,  that  it  discriminates 
against  the  small  farmer  and  in  favor  of  the 
big  grower. 

His  revelation  that  three  big  farm  oper- 
ators in  Arkansas.  California,  and  Missis- 
sippi received  in  1967  support  payments 
totaling  $3,400,000  Is  startling.  But  It  Is 
shocking  to  learn  that  these  three  payments 
to  big  growers  exceeded  the  total  paid  in 
that  year  to  all  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  family-type  farm  and  help- 
ing the  small  farmer  to  make  ends  meet  at 
a  time  when  prices  of  nearly  everything  the 
farmer  must  buy  is  increasing  in  price.  But 
here  Is  a  situation  in  which  not  the  small 
farmer,  but  the  farmer  with  thousands  of 
acres,  is  the  chief  beneficiary  ot  Oovernment 
largess. 

Furthermore,  such  huge  payments  to  a 
few  growers  can  scarcely  help  but  encourage 
the  consolidation  of  farmlands  into  bigger 
and  bigger  tracts  and  promote  abeentee 
ownership. 

It  aeems  to  us  that  Senator  WnxiAMi  la 
right  in  saying  that  the  "support  profram 
as  the  law  Is  now  written  la  definitely  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  bona  fide  Am- 
erican farmer."  In  addition,  of  course,  la 
the  fact  that  under  this  system  crop  svir- 
pluses  amounting  to  more  than  99  billion, 
a  tax  charge  against  the  whole  Natlcm,  have 
been  piled  up  in  storage. 

What  Is  needed,  at  the  very  least,  li  a  re- 
vision of  the  price  support  law  to  bring 
about  fairness  to  the  small  farmer — and  an 
end  to  the  milllon-doUar  favors  handed  out 
to  a  few  owners  of  huge  farm  operations  in 
the  South.  Midwest,  and  West. 

(From    the   DeUware   SUt*   News.  Feb.   25. 
19501 
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Coaj*ORATK>N  Paxmimo 
(By  Jack  Smith) 
Oiu-  senior  VB.  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Johm  J.  Williams.  Is  at  It  again. 

And  this  time  he  has  taken  to  task  the 
policy  of  high  rigid  price  supports  for  agri- 
culture. 

The  other  day  Senator  Williams  read  Into 
the  CoNcaEssioNAL  Rscoao  some  am*«inj 
facts— which  Indicate  that  the  healthy  hunk 
of  tax  dough  we  have  been  paying  out. 
thinking  we  were  helping  farmers,  has  gone 
to  big  farm  corporations. 

There  ts  a  definite  tendency  toward  the 
larger  farm.  The  cost  of  Investment  In 
equipment  la  making  the  small  fkrmer,  the 
individual  who  really  buUt  thU  Nation,  ob- 
■olete. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  that  aU  our  farm 
land  wUl  be  eventually  owned  or  leased  by 
huge  corporaUona— «long  the  lines  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Here  in  Delaware  there  are 
many  fine  examples  of  the  medium  else 
farm  where  the  farmer,  with  adequate 
equipment,  is  able  to  tUl  the  soU  and  make 
a  decent  Uvlng  for  himself  and  his  family. 
And  sure  enough.  In  States  like  this  where 
acreage  Is  prtvately  owned  is  where  you  find 
the  greatest  resistance  to  Government  help 
and  subsidy.  Like  the  small  busineasman. 
which  he  la,  the  farmer  would  like  to  make 
hia  own  way  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference. 


So  it  la  from  the  extensive  acreage  of  the 
Middle  West  where  you  get  the  demands  for 
aid  to  agriculture.  And  It  Is  a  program  that 
has  seen  great  excesses  and,  getting  beyond 
control,  has  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
many  billions  In  the  past  few  years. 

Senator  Williams,  In  the  report  he  had 
read  into  the  Record  this  week,  advocates 
that  the  high  rigid  price  support  program  be 
repealed  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture "be  given  greater  discretionary  author- 
ity to  lower  support  prices  on  basic  crops." 

The  Williams  report  shows  that  Just  two 
operators  received  over  2V2  million  sup{>ort 
on  two  basic  crops  produced  in  1957.  The 
first,  the  Producer's  Rice  Mill.  Inc..  Stutt- 
gart. Ark.,  received  Government  support  on 
rice  produced  In  1957  in  the  amount  of 
$1,460,902.11. 

The  second,  the  Delta  It  Pine  Land  Co., 
Scott.  Miss.,  received  $1,157,502.35  govern- 
ment support  on  cotton  which  they  pro- 
duced in  1957. 

"As  a  comparison."  Senator  Willums  says, 
"I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  two 
operators  received  from  the  Oovernment  in 
support  of  their  1957  crops  over  five  times 
as  much  as  the  total  amount  of  price  sup- 
port received  by  all  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  on  all  the  crops  they 
produced  in  2  years — 1956  and  1957. 

"These  two  companies  alone  in  1957  re- 
ceived more  In  price  support  for  their  crops 
than  did  all  of  the  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  combined. 

"The  $1,460,000  which  one  of  these  com- 
panies received  in  support  of  their  rice  crops 
In  1957  represents  an  amount  double  that 
which  was  received  by  all  the  farmers  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  on  all  their  crops 
for  the  same  year."  the  Delaware  Senator 
pointed  out. 

"As  a  further  comparison  there  were  three 
companies — one  in  Mississippi,  one  In  Ar- 
kansas, and  one  in  California — which  re- 
ceived over  $3,400,000  in  price  support  op- 
erations on  the  1957  crops.  That  is  greater 
than  the  total  amount  received  on  all  the 
crops  produced  In  1957  by  all  the  farmers  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey. 

"There  were  18  large  operations  In  the 
United  States  any  one  of  which  In  1957  re- 
ceived over  four  times  as  much  as  the  total 
amount  received  on  all  the  crops  by  all  the 
farmers  in  our  State  of  Delaware  last  year. 

"I  cite  these  figures  with  the  comparisons 
to  emphasize  that  the  Government's  price 
support  program  as  the  law  is  now  written 
Is  definitely  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
bona  fide  American  farmer.  Instead  of  being 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  family  type  op- 
eration, the  Federal  Government  under  the 
present  law  is  with  the  taxpayers'  money 
encouraging  and  financing  the  consolidation 
of  the  farms  under  absentee  ownership," 
Senator  Williams  concluded. 

(From  the  Philadelphia   Brening  BtUletin, 
Feb.  26,  1959) 

Thr  Poor  Farmers 

Going  down  the  list  ^f  those  poor  farmers 
who  were  helped  by  the  Government  In  1957, 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  finds  two  who 
fared  sumptuously.  One  was  a  firm  in  Ar- 
kansas that  received  $1,460,902  on  rice,  and 
the  other  a  firm  In  Mississippi  that  drew 
$1,167,602  on  cotton.  The  Senator  read  a 
long  list  of  firms  that  were  handed  checka 
from  the  Treasury  of  over  a  mUllon  dollars. 

There  is  no  charge  of  fraud  In  these  trans- 
actions. They  are  simply  the  result  of  the 
working  of  our  price  support  and  subsidy 
programs.  The  larger  the  firm  the  higher 
the  payments. 

The  idea  of  a  subsidized  agrlcultture  waa 
born  of  the  necessity  to  help  out  fanners 
who  were  going  Into  bankruptcy.  It  haa 
now  grown  to  the  point  of  aiding  large 
corporate     eatabllahments.    Programa     that 


have  so  far  departed  from  their  original  ob- 
jective call  for  a  sharp  revision. 

The  millions  of  dollars  these  firms  receive 
tnyca.  the  Treasury  are  only  one  Item  in 
the  general  taxpayer  burden.  The  house- 
wife pays  again  in  higher  food  prices  when 
she  goes  to  market. 

(nt)m  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  27, 

1959] 

Take  and  Take.  You  Put 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  has  put  an- 
other silly  face  on  the  farm  laws. 

Earlier  in  the  week  he  gave  the  Senate  a 
list  of  54  corporation-size  farming  outfits 
each  of  which — quite  legaUy — had  collected 
$100,000  or  more  (up  to  nearly  $1.5  million) 
as  price  supports  on  crops  grown  In  1957. 

Now  he  Inforiis  the  Senate  that  10  of 
these  same  corporations  also  had  collected — 
quite  legally — amounts  ranging  from  $20,761 
to  $125,942  in  the  same  year  for  taking  land 
out  of  production. 

In  sum,  10  corporations  got  nearjjr  $3.5 
million  for  growing  crops  and  the  same  10 
got  an  additional  $567,000  for  not  growing 
crops. 

Most  of  them  got  paid  for  not  growing 
the  same  crops  they  got  paid  for  growing. 
Four  got  checks  from  Uncle  Sam  for  not 
growing  different  crops. 

The  corporations  take  their  crops  to  Gov- 
ernment storehouses  and  take  home  a  check, 
charged  to  you  taxpayers.  The  Government 
rents  the  storehouses,  you  taxpayers  pay 
the  rent.  Corporations  take  some  of  their 
land  out  of  production,  you  taxpayers  pay 
them  for  that. 

This  Is  supposed  to  stabilize  agriculture 
and  save  the  family  farm.  But  the  big  farms 
get  the  most  subsidy  because  they  raise  the 
most  crops.  And  they  get  the  most  from 
the  soil  bank  because  they  have  the  most 
land  to  spare  for  It. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  or  two  questions  which 
have  been  raised  in  my  mind  by  the 
Senator's  very  able  presentation  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  oddities,  what 
might  be  called  the  believe  it  or  nots, 
in  our  farm  program.  I  should  like  to 
ask,  first,  how  much  the  farm  program 
has  cost  the  American  people,  in  the 
Senator's  opinion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
estimate  furnished  by  the  President  in 
his  message  to  Congress  Is  that  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  it  will  cost  about  $5 
billion ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  dispute 
the  figure. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Does  not  the  able 
Senator  believe  that  the  elimination  or 
the  reduction  of  that  program  would  be 
a  very  helpful  step  toward  balancing  the 
budget? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue 
when  some  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  extravagant  cost  of  this  program. 
As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  think  the 
$5  billion  which  is  being  spent  is  accru- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  bona  fide  American 
farmers.  It  is  going  largely  to  the  very 
large  fanners. 

Then  the  Government  offered  the  soil 
bank  proposal  to  the  farmer  and  said. 
In  effect,  "If  you  will  cut  back  20  percent 
or  30  percent,  we  will  pay  you  so  much 
an  acre."  The  large  farming  operations 
can  better  afford  to  do  that  because  all 
they  need  to  do  is  to  nm  a  combine  or  a 
tractor  into  a  shed  and  lay  off  two  or 


three  men.  But  a  small  farmer,  having 
one  combine,  one  tractor,  and  one  corn- 
picker,  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  eflS- 
ciency,  reduce  his  operations.  If  he 
does,  his  cost  of  production  will  increase. 
So  he  cannot  take  advantage '  of  this 
program. 

I  grant  that  the  law  does  not  spell  out 
that  the  program  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  large  farmers,  but  it  just  works  out 
that  way  unless  we  enact  limitations. 
The  small  family  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  participate  in  these  programs  because 
he  cannot  cut  his  acreage  allotments. 
The  Government  is  spending  each  year 
millions  of  dollars  to  support  the  big 
farm  operations  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  buy  up  the  little  farms  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  individual 
or  corporation  buying  and  owning  as 
.much  land  as  he  or  it  can  pay  for  and 
operate  under  our  American  economic 
system.  I  believe  in  that  system.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  should  be  used  to  foster  or  to 
aid  in  the  goal  of  absorbing  neighboring 
farms.  If  a  farm  operator  wants  to  do 
that,  let  him  do  it  with  his  own  money. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  there  is  an  economic  or  a  moral 
justification  for  paying  farmers  or  others 
for  not  growing  a  crop? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  a  legal  obligation,  and  I  am  here  ad- 
vocating a  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  correctly  to  say  that  he 
thought  there  was  something  improper 
or  not  quite  right  about  a  person  who 
was  employed  elsewhere,  such  as  in 
Washington,  drawing  payments  as  an 
absentee  landlord  for  not  growing  a  crop 
on  his  farm? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  say  it  was  improper  or  illegal  The 
law  as  written  and  as  it  was  passed  by 
Congress  provides  that  absentee  owners 
may  collect  the  benefits  just  the  same  as 
bona  fide  family  farmers.  Amendments 
were  offered  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to 
correct  that  situation.  Congress  in  its 
wisdom,  or  otherwise,  rejected  those 
amendments.  No  limitations  were  placed 
on  the  payments.  That  which  those  men 
are  doing  is  100  percent  legitimate,  and 
Congress  is  responsible. 

The  criticism  should  be  against  Con- 
gress. Having  passed  the  law,  then.  If 
we  do  not  like  it,  we  have  been  negligent 
in  not  correcting  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before 
our  committee  has  repeatedly  called  this 
situation  to  our  attention  and  has  urged 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
correct  it.  He  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee again  the  other  day  urging  that 
we  do  something  to  change  the  law — at 
least  to  eliminate  some  of  these  abuses 
which  I  am  mentioning  today.  When  I 
say  "abuses,"  I  say  it  advisedly,  because 
while  I  think  the  practice  is  wrong,  even 
though  Congress  authorized  it.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  immoral  or  illegsJ.  > 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  the  Senator 
would  say  it  is  undesirable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Abso* 
lutely.  I  think  the  law  should  be  cor- 
rected. I  do  not  think  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  should  be  used  to  finance  or 
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encourage  absentee  ownership.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  absentee  ownership. 
I  defend  it.  I  own  a  farm,  and  I  defend 
the  right  to  do  so.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  called  upon  to 
help  me  operate  the  farm.  I  am  not  a 
farmer  and  do  not  claim  to  be.  I  do  not 
think  absentee  owners  should  be  defined 
as  farmers.  I  do  not  think  anyone  who 
earns  his  living  away  from  the  farm 
should  be  defined  as  a  farmer.  I  do  not 
think  a  farm  program  of  any  description 
is  needed  to  subsidize  such  persons. 

Mr.  GRtJENING.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  a  person  living  away  from  the 
farm  should  forego  the  receipt  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  pay  him  for  not  grow- 
ing something? 
^  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  do. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Would  the  Senator 
wish  to  comment  upon  the  newspaper  re- 
ports about  the  payments  made  to  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  for  not  growing  com 
or  wheat  on  his  farm  at  Gettysburg? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Such 
payments  would  have  been  eliminated  by 
amendments  which  I  offered  in  the  Sen- 
ate but  which  were  rejected  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
FUEL  AND  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  for  the  record  a  situation 
which  seems  to  exist  with  respect  to 
the  effort  the  Government  has  made, 
through  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  to  prevent  the  domestic  petro- 
leum and  coal  Industries  from  being  un- 
dermined by  the  imports  of  crude  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products. 

WOtMXZ  DTOKTS  TO  CT7KB  IMPORTS  HAVT  FAILED 

Early  last  week  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  that  Congress  should  seek  ways 
and  means  to  stimulate  the  domestic 
production  of  petroleum  and  coal.  The 
bill  was  sponsored  by  a  large  number  of 
Senators  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  was  that,  although  an  effort  has  been 
made  since  1955  to  place  restraints  upon 
the  importation  of  petroleum,  including 
residual  fuel,  the  effort  has  not  been  a 
success.  Congress,  in  extending  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreement  Act  in  1955, 
Included  a  provision  authorizing  the 
President  to  establish  restraints,  provid- 
ed it  appeared  to  him  that  the  national 
security  was  involved.  As  it  happened, 
a  finding  to  that  effect  was  made.  The 
Special  Cabinet  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  then  Director  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  reported  in  that 
year  as  follows: 

since  World  War  n  Importations  of  crude 
OU  and  residual  fuel  oU  Into  the  United 


States  have  Increased  substantially,  with  the 
result  that  today  these  oils  supply  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  U.S.  market  for  fuels. 

The  committee  believes  that  If  the  im- 
ports of  crude  and  residual  oils  ahould  ex- 
ceed significantly  the  respective  proportions 
that  these  imports  of  oUs  bore  to  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  oil  In  1954,  the 
domestic  fuels  situation  could  be  so  Impaired 
as  to  endanger  the  orderly  Industrial  growth 
which  assures  the  military  and  civilian  sup- 
plies and  reserves  that  are  necessary  to  the 
national  defense.  There  would  be  an  Inade- 
quate Incentive  for  exploration  and  the  dis- 
covery of  new  sources  of  supply. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  my  co- 
sponsors  and  I  Introduced  was  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  the  report  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Mobilization  advised,  namely,  to 
provide  an  adequate  Incentive  for  the 
exploration  and  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  of  supply  both  of  petroleum  and 
of  coal.    That  has  not  been  done. 

Two  orders  have  been  Issued  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  Both  of  them  have  resulted 
in  increasing  supplies. 

Perhaps  it  is  proper  to  say  that  these 
orders  restrained  the  rapid  increase 
which  previously  was  occurring.  But 
there  were  substantial  increases,  so  that 
today  the  position  of  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum and  coal  industry  is  far  worse 
than  its  position  was  in  1955,  when  the 
action  was  taken. 

ANOTHER    riKDINC    REGARDING    NATIONAL 
SECXnUTT    REQUESTED   BY    OCDM 

Recently,  however,  because  the  two 
previous  orders  were  not  adequate  to  do 
the  Job  which  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive desired  to  do — because  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill  Congress  proposed — 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  called  upon  the 
Government  agency  which  deals  with  the 
national  security,  the  OCDM,  to  make 
another  finding.  Great  secrecy  has  been 
thrown  around  the  findings  of  that 
group.  It  was  announced  at  the  White 
House,  last  week— as  I  recaJl,  it  was 
either  on  Friday  or  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing— that  a  report  had  been  received 
from  Governor  Hoegh,  who  is  the  head 
of  this  agency.  The  newspapermen 
asked  at  the  White  House  for  the  text; 
but  they  were  not  given  the  text.  They 
asked  whether  Governor  Hoegh  had 
freedom  to  speak.  The  reply  was  that 
he  has  the  freedom  of  speech,  but  that 
there  was  very  much  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  would  answer  any  questions  on  this 
subject;  I  am  told  that  was  the  response 
by  Mr.  Hagerty,  the  press  representative 
of  the  President,  to  the  press  represent- 
atives of  the  public,  when  they  sought 
the  news  and  appeared  at  the  White 
House. 

COOPERATION    or    CABINET    COMMITTEX    BOncHT 
XN   PRXSERVINa  OIL  AND  COAL  INDUSTRIES 

On  last  Thursday,  following  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill,  I  submitted,  for 
printing  In  the  Record,  a  telegram  which 
I  had  sent  the  previous  day  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Oil  Imports.  The  chairman  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss.  My 
telegram  was  dated  February  25,  and  I 


shall  now  read  it,  as  it  appears  on  page 
3032  of  the  Congressional  Recomo  of 
Thursday,  February  26,  1959: 

WhUe  prime  Minister  Macmlllan  was 
sightseeing  In  Moscow  yesterday  the  Soviet 
dictator  shocked  him  and  all  the  western 
allies  by  the  restatement  of  Khrushchev's 
threat  that  any  violation  of  the  borders  of 
East  Oermany  would  be  regarded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  "as  the  beginning  of  war."  The 
Soviet  troops  leave  Berlin  before  the  end  of 
May.  We  must  be  ready  for  the  conse- 
quences. If  war  comes  we  muct  have  a  self- 
sufficient  supply  of  petroleum  and  coal  In  full 
development.  Mandatory  controls  can  be 
successfully  Imposed  only  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  interrupt  the  reading 
of  the  telegram  to  say  that  that  was  an 
expression  of  my  opinion.  The  controls 
which  had  been  in  existence  were  vol- 
untary ones,  and  voluntary  only.  They 
were  criticized  by  many  very  able  law- 
yers, both  in  and  out  of  the  Goveriunent, 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  undoubt- 
edly result  in  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  because  voluntary  agree- 
ments among  alleged  competitors  can- 
not very  successfully  be  made  without 
resulting  In  violation  of  those  laws,  even 
though,  when  the  voluntary  agreement  is 
made,  the  representatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent do  not  gather  all  the  importers  to- 
gether in  one  room. 

I  return  now  to  the  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Strauss. 
After  saying.  In  the  telegram : 

Mandatory  controls  can  be  successfully 
Imposed  only  by  Congress — 

I  went  on  to  say: 

I  Invite  you.  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, to  cooperate  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  sponsor  the  legislation  Introduced 
this  week  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
"to  encourage  the  development  of  petroleum 
and  coal  reserves  within  the  United  States." 

TO 


CABINET      COHIMITTEX     CHAIRMAN 

HANDLE  PROBLEM  BT  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  there  came  to 
my  office  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  letter  is  dated  February 
27, 1959,  and  is  addressed  to  me.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

I  appreciated  receiving  your  telegram  of 
February  25,  1959,  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  adequate  control  of  imports  of 
petroleum  and  Its  products  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security.  Tour  message  reached 
my  office  during  my  absence  from  the  city 
on  yesterday,  hence  the  delay  In  this  ac- 
knowledgement. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization is  about  to  submit  to  the  President 
his  most  recent  findings  with  reference  to 
the  Impact  of  the  present  rate  of  Importa- 
tion of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
on  the  national  security,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemente 
Zztenslon  Act  of  1058. 

The  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crude  OU  Imports,  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent, l8  prepared  to  act  promptly  upon  what- 
ever findings  are  forthcoming  and  expects 
that  such  action  wUl  be  recommended  to 
the  President  very  shortly  after  the  submls- 
alon  of  those  findings.  If  mandatory  con- 
trols appear  to  be  indicated,  it  la  my  belief 
that  they  can  best  be  Instituted  by  Kxecu- 
tlve  proclamation  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  be  more  flexible  than  legislation  If 
changes  at  a  result  of  experience  with  the 


program  later  should  appear  desirable  In  the 
national  Interest. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  Straxtss, 
Secretary  of  Commeree. 

Exacrnrvs  is  assuming  LEcnsumvE  powes 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  this  letter  as 
wholly  in  harmony  with  the  develop- 
ments which  have  been  taking  place  in 
recent  years,  by  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  tends  to  as- 
sume to  itself  the  lav/making  power 
which  is  granted  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Congress.  This 
letter  is  a  poUte  and  g«;ntlemanly  one, 
and  it  is  very 'clear.  I  think  the  last 
paragraph  deserves  rereading — as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crude  Oil  Imports.  establlKhed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Is  prepared  to  act  prompUy  upon 
whatever  findings  are  forthcoming  and  ex- 
pects that  such  action  will  be  recommended 
to  the  President  very  shortly  after  the  sub- 
mission of  those  flndingB.  If  mandatory 
controls  appear  to  be  indicated.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief— 

That  Is  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  Secretary  Strauss — 

that  they  can  best  be  Inatltuted  by  Exec- 
utive proclamation  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  be  more  flexible  than  legislation  If 
changes  as  a  result  of  experience  with  the 
program  later  should  appear  desirable  In 
the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  interested  to  know 
what  "flexibility"  means  in  the  mind  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  How  does 
it  happen  that  in  this  hour  of  interna- 
tional turbulence.  which  perhaps 
threatens  a  third  world  war,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  addresses  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
a  letter  In  which  the  Secretary  expresses 
the  opinion  that  executive  action  is 
preferable  to  legislative  action  because 
the  former  is  more  flexible. 

IMPORTS  PRODUCED    BT   AMERICAN   CAPITAL  SENT 
ABROAD  AfTBCT  DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION 

Now,  the  history  of  this  Importation 
business,  with  which  the  domestic  indus- 
try has  been  struggling  shows  a  great 
reduction  in  the  production  of  coal  and 
petroleum  within  the  continental  borders 
of  the  United  States.  Because  of  that 
reduction,  the  producers  of  these  com- 
modities are  finding  themselves  threat- 
ened by  the  increasing  Importation  of 
these  products  made  abroad  by  American 
capital,  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  seek 
out  new  petroleum  fields,  to  build  new 
refineries,  to  make  petroleum  products, 
and  to  export  those  pioducts  into  the 
United  States,  where  the  market  here 
will  make  profits  for  the  importers. 

Many  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  well  known 
Standard  Oil  case,  ordered  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  to  divide  into  its  several  units.  It 
was  regarded  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  decision  handed 
down  by  Chief  Justice  White,  as  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trtuie,  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Act,  and  so 
those  companies  had  to  divide.  Within 
a  very  short  time  some  of  those  units 
which  had  formerly  been  combined  in 


the  original  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  became  more  wealthy,  from 
the  production  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  SUtes,  than  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
itself  had  been  before  the  decision. 

These  companies,  units  created  as  a 
result  of  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  have  been  combining  abroad,  have 
been  uniting  again  abroad,  to  develop 
the  petroleum  which  they  Import  into  the 
United  States,  and  which  the  President's 
Committee  on  Energy  Resources  found 
are  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  spite  of  that  finding, 
these  imports  are  t>eing  brought  Into  the 
country,  inundating  our  own  productive 
capacity. 

I  regard  this  letter  which  has  been 
read  as  a  challenge  to  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate.  We  do 
not  yet  know  what  former  Governor 
Hoegh  has  reported  to  the  President,  but 
rumor  has  it  that  a  new  order  has  al- 
ready been  written,  that  it  may  be  man- 
datory: but  nobody  knows  what  the 
limitation  will  be.  We  do  know  that 
the  importation,  for  example,  of  resid- 
ual fuel,  to  the  detriment  of  the  coal- 
producing  States  of  the  Union,  has  been 
rising  imder  the  volimtary  program.  But 
nobody  knows,  and  it  may  be  that  even 
the  President  himself  may  not  know, 
what  the  President's  committee  has  rec- 
ommended. 

WE  ARE  PACED  WITH  SERIOUS  THREAT  OF  WAR 

Oh,  the  Sacretary  of  Commerce  says 
it  is  something  more  flexible  than  Con- 
gress could  do.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  Deputy  Premier  of  Soviet  Russia  was 
in  the  United  States  making  his  tour 
from  State  to  State,  and  meeting  the 
people  here  and  meeting  the  people 
there,  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
cerned, and  all  of  the  free  world  has  been 
concerned,  with  the  Berlin  threat. 
Khrushchev  made  the  threat,  and  he  set 
a  deadline.  He  said  that  if  the  Western 
allies  crossed  the  boimdaries  of  East 
Germany  to  enter  Berlin,  where  the 
Western  allies  have  the  right  to  be,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  war.  I  do  not  think 
the  dictator  of  the  Kremlin  will  go  that 
far,  but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
if  it  be  an  act  of  war,  and  if  the  Soviet 
Union  undertakes  to  use  the  superior 
manpower  which  it  has  available  close 
to  Berlin  to  resist  the  rightful  entry  of 
the  Western  allies  into  West  Berlin,  such 
entry  will  mean  war. 

MODERN  WAR  IS  ECONOMIC  WAR 

Long  before  we  began  to  talk  about 
the  cold  war  now  going  on  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
everybody  knew  that  modem  war  is  eco- 
nomic war.  We  Itnow  that  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  huge  debt  which  this  Nation 
carries. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  con- 
tributed to  the  war  effort  by  the  pur- 
chase of  savings  bonds,  by  the  purchase 
of  long-term  Treasury  bonds,  by  com- 
plying with  rigid  regulations  that  denied 
them  the  use  of  commodities  like  gaso- 
line. When  we  were  engaged  in  war.  the 
people  were  ready  to  pay  all  the  sums 
necessary.  They  were  ready  to  bear  all 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  fight  for  hu- 
man freedom. 


FAILURE  or  on.  PROGRAM  HAS  ALLOWED 
INCREASED  IMPORTS  RAT  O 

Now  we  note  that,  by  retson  of  the 
failure  of  the  voluntary  oil  program,  the 
production  of  these  vital  n.itional  se- 
curity fuels — petroleum,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  coal — in  the  United  States  has 
been  seriously  obstructed. 

I  have  exact  figures,  Mr.  President, 
which  are  perhaF>s  worth  reading  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

All  efforts  to  limit  crude  oil  Imports  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security  have  so 
far  depended  upon  voluntary  compliance. 
Although  this  program  succeeded  in 
halting  the  rapid  upward  rise  of  such 
imports,  nearly  a  million  barrels  still 
enter  this  country  every  day.  This  total 
is  still  far  in  excess  of  national  security 
limits.  Moreover,  the  increases  in  im- 
ports of  other  petroleum  products,  par- 
ticularly finished  and  unfinished  prod- 
ucts other  than  residual  oil,  have  more 
than  offset  this  slight  decline  in  crude 
oil  imports. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1958 
these  other  petroleum  products  consti- 
tuted about  17  percent  of  total  petroleum 
imports.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  total 
petroleum  imports  to  domestic  crude  oil 
production  has  continued  to  rise  since  the 
attempted  restrictions  of  2  years  ago. 
In  1957  imports  were  22  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  In  1958  they  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  25  percent.  In  Jan- 
uary 1959,  total  petroleum  imports 
soared  to  nearly  2  million  barrels  dally, 
almost  30  percent  of  domestic  crude  oil 
production. 

IMPORTERS    OPPOSE    ANT     RESTTICTIONS 

The  showings  which  have  been  made  in 
presentations  to  Governor  Hoegh  by 
some  of  these  importers  make  it  clear 
that  they  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any 
restriction  whatsoever.  Some  of  these 
companies  have  filed  their  briefs  to  say 
that  the  impKirtations  must  not  be  lim- 
ited and  that  we  must  continue  without 
voluntary  or  mandatory  controls.  That 
is  an  argument  which  is  good  enough  for 
days  of  peace,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is  not 
an  argument  which  is  good  enough  for 
days  of  threatened  war. 

FUEL  IS  NEEDED  TO  WAGE  WAR 

Everybody  knows  that  fuel — coal,  pe- 
troleum, gasoline,  residual  fuels,  and  all 
the  rest  of  these  products — is  essential  to 
the  msoiipulation  and  the  use  of  modem 
weapons  of  war,  not  only  tanks  and  air- 
planes but  also  missiles,  whether  they 
be  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  or 
intermediate  ^ange  missiles.  They  all  > 
need  fuel. 

We  now  know,  we  cannot  deny  the 
fsu;t,  that  Soviet  Russia  leads  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  missiles  which 
can  be  fired  from  Soviet  territory  to 
reach  this  territory  of  ours.  But  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  says  he  does  not 
want  Congress  to  have  any  part  in  de- 
termining the  policy  that  the  United 
States  should  follow.  If  Congress  shall 
not  have  any  pcut  In  it.  how  can  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  sure  and 
certain  that  what  is  being  done  in  their 
defense  is  Tpraper^  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge  in  Washington   that   those   who 
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would  like  to  make  huge  profits  in  the 
American  market  and  who  want  the 
imports  to  come  in  without  any  re- 
straint whatsoever  are  concerned  more 
with  the  private  profits  of  their  com- 
panies than  they  are  concerned  with 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  prepare  for  a  shooting  war  or 
9arry  on  an  economic  war  by  allowing 
-bur  domestic  industries  to  be  under- 
mined and  destroyed  by  imports  from 
abroad.  If  we  allow  this  decline  in 
production  to  continue,  as  it  has  been, 
we  will  lose  the  required  know-how. 

OIL  INDUSTRY  FAB  WEAKKB  THAN  IN  lOSS 

I  should  like  to  continue  with  a  line 
or  two  from  the  statement. 

During  1958  domestic  petroleum  de- 
mand was  2.8  percent  above  that  for 
1956.  Despite  this  fact,  domestic  crude 
oil  production  dropped  from  7,151.000 
barrels  per  day  in  1956  to  6,704,000  bar- 
rels per  day  in  1958.  That  was  a  decline 
of  6.3  percent.  Exploration  and  dis- 
covery also  declined  during  1957  and 
1958.  Exploratory  crew  activity  was  19 
percent  below  the  1956  level,  and  even 
further  below  the  1953  peak.  The  num- 
ber of  exploratory  wildcat  wells  drilled 
declined  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
to  a  level  26  percent  below  that  for  1956. 
Total  well  completions  were  16  percent 
below  1956,  representing  more  than 
9,000  less  completions  than  in  the  1956 
record  year  of  58,000.  Total  footage 
drilled  was  also  16  percent  below  the 
1956  level,  and  the  number  of  active 
rotary  rigs  was  down  more  than  26 
percent. 

Because  of  our  failure  to  curb  exces- 
sive imports,  the  industry  is  far  weaker 
now  than  it  was  when  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  made  its  recommen- 
dations in  1955. 

yLEXIBLE  PROGRAM   OF  EtECUTIVI  HAS  HDRT  THE 
COUNTRY 

"Flexible"  is  the  word  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  uses,  and  the  Secretary  is 
Chairman  of  the  President's  committee. 
He  says  "flexible."  WeU,  flexible  though 
Executive  action  has  been,  it  has  been 
destructive  of  the  vital  needs  of  the 
United  States  of  America  domestically 
and  internationally.  Our  industry  and 
our  Defense  Establishment  are  both  suf- 
fering. More  than  that,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  petroleum  industry  declining 
and  the  coal  industry  also  declining,  in- 
come by  way  of  taxes  to  the  Treasvur  of 
the  United  States  is  falling. 

These  two  industries  and  all  who  are 
engaged  in  them  are  waiting  with  bated 
breath  for  the  announcement  from  the 
White  House  as  to  what  the  oil  import 
program  will  be— as  to  what  will  be  this 
flexible  program  which  can  vary  up  and 
down.  Unless  it  is  very  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  two  orders  heretofore 
issued,  it  will  be  flexible  to  the  detriment 
of  domestic  industry, 

CONGRESS,     NOT     SXBCUTIVE     COMMXTTEES,     WAS 
GIVEN     LEGISLATIVE     POWER 

Let  the  Record  show  that  when  the 
fathers  of  the  Constitution  established 
this  Government  they  created  the  Con- 
gress in  the  very  first  article  of  that  In- 
strument, and  declared  in  that  instru- 
ment that  all  legislative  power  granted 


therein  was  to  be  vested  In  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States — all  legislative 
power,  not  a  part  of  it,  not  even  any 
small  part  to  make  it  more  flexible. 

The  theory  of  the  founders  of  this 
Government  was  that  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  are  the 
source  of  legislative  power — not  a  couple 
of  Presidential  committees  operating  be- 
hind closed  doors. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  have  been  pro- 
testing against  the  failures  of  control 
that  when  they  have  gone  to  a  high  oflB- 
cial  in  one  of  the  departments  and  asked 
to  know  what  was  going  on,  they  were 
told,  "We  cannot  tell  you,  because  that 
information'  must  be  released  by  the 
President." 

When  they  asked,  "Shall  we  make  our 
presentation  to  the  President?"  they 
were  told  "No,  no,  no.  Do  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

LEGISLATIVE  POWER  IS  EXERCISED  BEHIND  CLOSED 
DOORS    BY    ANONYMOUS    APPOINTEES 

We  are  drifting  into  the  delegation  of 
legislative  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  to  be  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  Executive  by  persons  whom  no 
one  knows.  We  know  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  President's  Committee, 
but  who  are  the  experts  who  gather 
around  and  draw  the  flexible  mandatory 
plan?  And  who  will  be  favored  in  the 
flexible  mandatory  plan? 

The  only  proper  way  is  the  American 
way.  The  American  way  is  stated  in  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  danger  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  mankind  for  freedom  and 
control  over  their  own  Government 
when  a  Cabinet  officer  writes  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  who.  with  col- 
leagues, has  introduced  legislation  to 
impose  mandatory  control,  and  says  in 
that  letter: 

If  mandatory  controls  appear  to  be  Indi- 
cated, It  is  my  beUef  that  they  can  best  be 
Instituted  by  Executive  proclamation  for 
the  reason  that  they  would  be  more  flexible 
than  legislation  If  changes  as  a  result  of 
experience  with  the  program  later  should 
appear  desirable  In  the  national  interest. 

THE    PEOPLE    ELECTED    CONGRESS    TO    MAKE    THE 
LAWS 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
be  in  session  for  a  long  time  if  the  inter- 
national crisis  continues  as  it  now  exists. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  elected  by 
their  people  in  their  States  and  districts. 
They  are  trusted  by  the  people  in  their 
States  and  districts  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the 
ability,  in  open  hearings,  the  record  of 
which  can  be  read  by  all,  to  define, 
among  other  matters,  the  pattern  of  re- 
striction of  oil  imports. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  have  a 
program  to  stimulate  and  develop  its  fuel 
resources  in  this  great  period  of  threat- 
ened war,  which  may  destroy  the  very 
freedom  for  which  we  all  aspire,  the 
Congress  must  not  permit  the  Executive 
to  assume  legislative  power  on  the  basis 
of  the  argvunent  that  the  Executive  is 
more  flexible.  We  can  look  to  Nikita 
Khrushchev  and  realize  that  executive 
power  is  more  flexible;  but  It  Is  not  more 
free. 


OUR  FORM  or  GOVERNMENT   MUST  BE  PRESERVES 
WITH  riB  SEPARATION  OP  POWERS 

If  the  system  which  our  forefathers 
gave  to  the  world — a  government  of  the 
people  with  divided  powers — is  to  be  pre- 
served, we  must  preserve  it  here,  and  we 
must  preserve  it  against  the  claims  of 
executive  representatives  who  think  they 
are  better  than  the  Congress  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  not  better,  Mr.  President. 
There  may  be  many  more  able  men,  per- 
haps, but  that  I  doubt.  For  years  I  have 
been  associated  with  Members  of  the 
Congress  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  associated  with 
men  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  I  know  that  in  both 
branches  of  our  Government  there  are 
many  men  of  high  ability  and  patri- 
otism. 

But  we  are  drifting  because  we  do  not 
hold  our  minds  and  hearts  steadfast 
upon  the  nature  of  government  by  the 
people.  That  is  the  sort  of  government 
which  the  Soviet  dictators  wish  to  de- 
stroy. We  caimot  successfully  prevent 
its  destruction  if  we  imitate  some  of  their 
policies  by  disregarding  the  open  forums 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  allow- 
ing our  policies  to  be  determined  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  any  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Goverrmient. 

As  I  say  these  words,  the  President 
has  not  yet  Issued  the  new  order.  It 
may  be  lying  on  his  desk.  I  do  not 
know.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
press  think  it  is,  and  some  of  them  think 
it  is  not.  But  that  is  not  the  way  to 
show  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  aspire 
to  free  government  that  we  want  free 
government.  We  cannot  show  them  that 
we  want  free  government  by  allowing 
these  policies  to  be  determined  behind 
closer  doors  by  the  Executive  act  of  a 
President  who  is  operating  upon  the  ad- 
vice, not  of  the  Congress,  elected  by  the 
people,  but  of  private  advisers  whom  he 
has  selected,  and  who  in  many  instances 
have  never  passed  the  test  of  the  ballot. 

If  we  stand  before  the  aspiring  peo- 
ples of  the  world  as  the  leader  of  free 
government,  we  must  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  government  in  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  work  together, 
and  not  a  government  in  which  spokes- 
men for  the  Executive  say  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  "You  are  not  flexible 
enough  for  us." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  plan  of  treatment  for  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  with  reduced  in- 
comes and  modest  resources  constitutes 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  urgent  health 
problems.  This  has  become  true  be- 
cause of  the  great  niunber  of  such  per- 
sons who  are  living  longer,  thanks  to 


medical  advances.  There  are,  in  fact. 
15  million  persons  who  are  over  65  years 
of  age  living  In  the  Nation  today.  In 
Iowa  there  are  approximately  300,000, 
the  highest  percentage — 11  percent — of 
senior  citizens  per  capita  in  the  Nation. 
On  December  4,  1958.  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  AMA  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  constituent  and  component  medical  so- 
cieties, as  well  as  physicians  everywhere, 
expedite  the  development  of  an  effective 
voluntary  health  Insurance  or  prepayment 
program  for  the  group  over  65  with  modest 
resources  or  low  family  income;  that  physi- 
cians agree  to  accept  a  level  of  compensa- 
tion for  medical  services  rendered  to  this 
group,  which  will  permit  the  development  of 
such  Insurance  and  prepayment  plan  at  a 
reduced  premium  rate. 

The  Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  on 
February  22.  made  Iowa  the  first  State 
to  offer  at  reduced  rates  to  its  senior 
citizens  medical  and  surgicsd  insurance 
protection  through  its  Blue  Shield  plan. 
Such  coverage  will  be  offered  for  an 
average  charge  of  $2.50  a  month  for 
each  subscriber  if  he  is  in  a  low  income 
bracket.  Additionally,  insured  families 
with  incomes  up  to  $5,400  will  have  the 
full  cost  of  certain  medical -surgical  ex- 
penses reimbursed.  Previou.sly.  this  full- 
tjrpe  protection  was  offered  to  families 
with  incomes  under  $3,600.  A  $5,400  in- 
come In  Iowa  is  almost  the  median  fam- 
ily income.  Therefore,  it  is  expected 
that  50  jjercent  of  lowans  are  presently 
eligible  for  full  coverage  unde^  this  plan. 
In  the  last  few  months  commercial  in- 
surance companies  ha^'e  also  brought 
onto  the  market  new  and  exciting  non- 
cancelable  contracts  to  cover  aged  per- 
sons. 

I  congratulate  the  Io\t  a  physicians  for 
these  progressive  and  ijositive  actions. 
This  is  Iowa's  second  major  positive  step 
in  solving  the  vexing  problem  of  Im- 
proved health  services  to  all  citizens  of 
the  State.  Last  summer,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Iowa  Hospital  Association,  the 
Iowa  Nursing  Home  Association,  and  the 
Iowa  State  Dental  Society,  the  Iowa 
State  Medical  Society  fc>rmed  the  Joint 
Council  for  Care  of  the  Aged. 

It  is  my  view  that  local  programs  of 
this  kind,  wherein  all  medical  groups 
participate,  will  prevent  the  prowth  of 
goveriunent  -  dominated  medicine.  A 
well-written  editorial  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  corroborates  and  better  states 
my  views,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  ♦o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Feb.  27.  1959) 
Medical  Care  rcR  Aged 

The  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  deserves 
congratulations  for  Its  new  program  of  low 
cost  medical  insurance  for  persona  over  65 
who  find  it  a  hardship  to  pay  medical  bills. 

The  society  is  taking  the  lead  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  one  of  the  country's  most  vital 
health  problems.  The  plen  calls  for  some 
financial  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  doctors. 
It's  an  experiment  which,  if  successful  in 
Iowa,  probably  woxUd  be  adopted  in  many 
other  States. 

The  plan  was  approved  Sunday  at  a  spe- 
cial meetUig  of  the  house  of  delegates  of 


the  medical  society.  Some  details  remain 
to  be  worked  out,  but  the  program  is  ex- 
pected to  be  put  into  effect  by  April. 

The  insurance  will  b«  written  by  Blue 
Shield,  the  nonprofit  insxirance  plan  of  the 
medical  society,  and  wUl  be  avaUable  to  per- 
sons over  65  years  of  age.  If  the  combined 
Income  of  a  man  and  his  wife  is  less  than 
$3,000  a  year,  the  couple  will  be  entitled  to 
full-service  coverage.  An  individual  can 
qualify  if  h'is  income  is  under  $2,000. 

The  cost  to  the  insured  wUl  be  about 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  person  per  month.  Income 
from  insurance  charges  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  in  full  the  medicsJ  fees  which 
doctors  ordinarily  charge.  So  the  doctors 
will  accept  lower  fees  to  be  set  by  Blue 
Shield.  The  fees  are  expected  to  cover  only 
overhead  costs. 

Blue  Shield  is  working  with  Blue  Cross 
to  provide  insurance  which  wlU  cover  both 
hoepltal  and  doctor  expenses  for  the  elderly 
at  a  cost  of  $6.50  to  $7  a  person  a  month. 
Blue  Cross  insurance,  sponsored  by  the  Iowa 
Hospital   Association,  covers  hospital  costs. 

The  elderly,  who  have  retired  from  jobs 
that  paid  them  a  regular  Income,  have  less 
ability  to  pay  medical  and  hospital  expenses 
than  people  of  working  age.  But  they  are 
more  likely  to  incur  heavy  medical  expenses. 
Ifs  tragic  if  they  don't  get  medical  care 
because  they  can't  afford  it  or  if  they  are 
forced  to  become  charity  patients. 

It  U  estimated  that  210.000  of  the  300,000 
lowans  over  65  years  of  age  will  be  eligible 
to  take  part  in  *he  new  Blue  Shield  pro- 
gram. A  high  percentage  of  them  now  have 
no  protection  against  heavy  medical  and 
hospital  costs  that  may  come  at  any  time. 
A  1957  survey  made  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
showed  that  nationally  five  out  of  every 
eight  persons  65  and  over  had  no  health 
insurance  protection. 

A  nation  as  prosperous  as  the  United 
States,  with  highly  skilled  medical  doctors 
and  splendid  hospitals,  will  not  just  do 
nothing  about  the  problem  of  health  care 
for  its  senior  citizens  in  low  income  brackets. 

Unless  programs  of  the  kind  the  Iowa  so- 
ciety plans  can  be  made  truly  effective,  the 
Government  wUl  sooner  or  later  take  over 
the  problem  in  response  to  general  public 
demand.  This  is  what  the  American  Medi- 
cal AsEOclatlon  fears  and  why  it  recom- 
mended last  December  that  doctors  reduce 
fees  to  persons  over  65  who  have  low  Incomes. 

The  AMA  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Forand  bill  in  Congress.  This  calls  for  the 
Government  to  provide  free  hospital,  siirgi- 
cal  and  nursing  home  insurance  for  every- 
one eligible  for  social  security  benefits.  It 
would  cost  $835  million  a  year.  The  AMA 
fears  it  would  lead  to  free  health  care  for 
everyone  and  Government  control  of 
medicine. 

The  Iowa  society  is  taking  the  best  way 
to  fight  socialized  medicine.  It  recognizes 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  providing 
health  care  to  the  elderly  at  costs  they  can 
afford  and  is  attempting  to  do  something 
about  this. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  editorial  estimates  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  Forand  bill  will  be  $835 
million.  The  sponsor  of  the  bill  esti- 
mates a  more  realistic  cost  of  $2  billion 
a  year. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAUSES  OF  INFLATION 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  need  not  discuss  the  evils  arising 
from  the  infiation  with  which  the  Na- 
tion is  now  confronted.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  distress  that  is  being 
caused  to  persons  having  fixed  incomes, 
especially  to  women  who  must  leave 
their  families  and  work  In  order  to  sup- 
plement the  family  income. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  los- 
ing considerable  of  her  foreign  market, 
due  to  the  fact  that  prices  have  risen  so 
high  that  in  some  areas  we  have  not  been 
competing  as  successfully  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  is  well  known  to  Members  of 
Congress,  to  the  Executive,  and  to  the 
public. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  interest 
which  Members  of  Congress,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  have  shown  in 
trying  to  deal  with  this  problem.  It  has 
been  encouraging  to  note  so  much  inter- 
est shown  and  action  indicated  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  even  though  it  may 
come  at  a  late  time. 

The  chief  commodity  to  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  inflation  is  steel.  One  thing  which 
is  quite  certain,  and  on  which  I  think 
most  economists  agree  at  present,  is  that 
this  is  not  a  demand,  cushion  inflation. 
It  is  not  being  caused  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  existence  of  an  amount  of  money 
in  excess  of  the  commodities  which  can 
be  purchased.  There  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  commodities  of  almost  every  kind. 

Even  though  business  has  improved, 
many  plants  at  present  are  not  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity.  In  other  words,  the 
business  concerns  could  produce  more. 
We  know  also  that  there  is  continuing 
large  unemplojmient.  about  5  million 
persons  being  out  of  work.  So  there  is 
unused  plant  capacity  and  widespread 
unemplojnnent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  inflation  of 
the  classic  pattern.  What  we  have  been 
seeing  is  a  rise  in  prices.  On  the  one 
hand,  labor  says  that  its  wages  have  not 
increased  to  any  great  extent  beyond  the 
increase  in  productivity. 

Business  says  that  most  of  the  price 
Increases  have  been  due  to  wage  in- 
creases. But.  Mr.  President,  whoever  is 
to  blame,  whoever  is  responsible  for 
bringing  about  the  present  situation,  is  a 
matter  of  history. 

The  Important  point  is  that  we  do 
something  about  it  now.  The  important 
need  is  that  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
including  the  procurement  agencies,  and 
in  business  and  in  labor,  the  facts  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  then  there  be  unity  m 
an  effort  to  prevent  a  continuation  of 
the  merry-go-round  we  have  been  on 
during  the  last  few  years. 

We  know  that  in  1957,  when  the  price 
of  steel  rose  substantially  about  the  first 
of  June,  there  was  a  round  of  inflation. 
We  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  prices 
of  almost  all  other  products,  the  price  of 
steel  is  an  important  factor — for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  price  of  auto- 
mobiles, farm  machinery,  tin  cans,  hair- 
pins— almost  all  of  which  use  substantial 
amounts  of  steel.  Thus,  when  the  price 
of  steel  rises  to  any  extent,  that  price 
rise  tends  to  pyramid  as  it  is  passed  from 
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Industry  to  Industry.  So,  when  the 
price  of  steel  rose  about  $6  a  ton  about 
the  middle  of  August  of  last  year,  there 
was  another  round  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  both  business 
and  labor  should  look  at  the  situation  in 
this  way:  It  does  not  benefit  labor  a 
great  deal  to  obtain  a  little  larger  wage 
increase  than  the  increase  in  productiv- 
ity if  within  a  few  months  there  is  to  be 
a  general  rise  in  prices,  with  the  result 
that  the  dollar -'buys  less,  so  that  the 
wage  increase  which  labor  has  secured  is 
wiped  out  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  things  that  those  who  labor  have  to 
buy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  it 
does  not  help  business  any  to  demand 
very  large  profits  and  to  have  profits  set 
at  high  levels,  and  then  to  have  the 
prices  of  all  other  commodities  geared  to 
that  amoimt  of  profits,  if  in  securing 
those  profits,  and  thus  in  being  able  to 
pay  larger  dividends,  the  value  of  the 
profits  and  the  dividends  is  reduced  by 
means  of  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  Industry 
has  another  big  stake  in  this  matter,  in 
that,  somehow,  it  must  keep  down  prices, 
in  order  to  retain  its  foreign  market  and, 
if  possible,  to  increase  its  foreign  market. 

So  both  industry  and  organized  labor 
has  a  great,  stake  in  attempting  to 
stabilize  prices,  in  order  to  stop  the  leap- 
frog inflation  we  have  been  experiencing. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  previously  indi- 
cated, the  greatest  sufferers  from  such 
inflation  are  those  who  are  not  in  either 
Industry  or  labor;  the  greatest  sufferers 
are  those  on  fixed  incomes,  pensions,  and 
life  insurance  policies,  who  do  not  have 
the  bargaining  power  of  labor  union 
members,  and  have  not  saved  enough 
money  to  tide  them  over  difficult  times. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  our  economy  that  every- 
one do  what  he  can  to  see  to  it  that  there 
Is  not  an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  at 
the  expiration  of  the  steelworkers'  con- 
tract the  end  of  June  of  this  year. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  steelworkers 
not  request  a  wage  increase  larger  than 
the  increase  in  their  productivity,  with 
the  increase  in  productivity  to  be  de- 
termined, if  necessary,  by  an  impartial 
board.  That  would  be  step  1.  I  have 
proposed  that  the  steelworkers  not  re- 
quest more  than  that,  provided  the  steel 
companies  do  not  increase  their  price 
for  steel.  But  if,  notwithstanding  that 
position,  the  steel  companies  neverthe- 
less were  to  increase  their  price  for  steel, 
then  of  course  the  unions  would  be  free 
to  try  to  secure  their  share  of  such  an 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  may  not 
be  satisfactory  or  agreeable  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald— in  fact,  he  said  it  was  not — and 
I  know  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to  Roger 
Blough,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  or  to  others 
in  the  steel  industry.  But  I  hope  that 
before  the  time  rvms  out  they  will  give 
the  matter  further  consideration  and 
prayerful  consideration/because  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  time  when  something 
must  be  done,  and  it  is  a  time  when  some- 
thing can  l>e  done.  The  uncontroverted 
record  is  that  in  the  I940*s  there  was  a 


more-than-average  increase  in  the  price 
of  unregulated  products  which  are  not 
produced  by  concentrated  industries; 
there  was  an  above-the-average  increase 
in  the  price  of  textiles,  lumber,  and  farm 
products,  which  are  competitive,  and  the 
price  of  which  is  usually  regulated  by  the 
demand.  But  since  1953  the  situation 
has  been  the  other  way  around ;  in  other 
words,  the  large  price  increases  have 
been  in  the  case  of  the  products  of  the 
concentrated  industries  and  the  admin- 
istered industries — for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  steel  and  products  which  use  steel, 
rubber,  copper,  aluminum,  and  other 
industries  in  which  there  is  concentra- 
tion. 

The  prices  of  the  products  of  the  com- 
petitive industries  have  fallen  below 
the  average  price.  The  prices  of  tex- 
tiles, farm  products,  and  other  products 
are  below  the  average  price.  Only  the 
fact  that  the  prices  of  farm  products  and 
textiles  have  been  below  the  average 
price  has  kept  the  cost-of-living  index 
from  rising  any  more  than  it  has.  The 
one  industry  in  which  prices  have  shot 
away  up  above  the  averape  price  is  the 
steel  industry,  which  is  substantially  re- 
sponsible for  the  large  price  increases  in 
the  products  of  other  administered  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  not  just 
the  business  of  Mr.  Blough  or  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald; it  is  the  public's  business. 
Whether  there  is  another  round  of  in- 
flation will  depend  on  what  they  do. 
Whether  we  shall  have  a  sound  economy 
will  depend  upon  the  statesmanship  they 
exhibit  in  the  coming  few  months. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is,  of  course,  the  largest 
customer  of  all  lines  of  business.  The 
Government  is  having  trouble  balancing 
the  budget.  We  know  that  the  cost  of 
munitions  is  rising  frightfully,  and  the 
cost  of  everything  else  the  Department 
of  Defense  procures — whether  oil.  steel, 
tanks,  or  guns — has  been  rising.  So  to- 
day we  have  to  spend  much  more  for 
Department  of  Defense  "hardware" 
than  we  have  had  to  spend  at  any  other 
time  during  peace.  Therefore,  if  the 
present  situation  continues,  it  will  mean 
higher  taxes  and  a  lower  standard  of 
living  for  everyone. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  whereas 
we  have  had  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $36  billion  in  the  gross  national 
product — according  to  the  1958  figures — 
as  compared  to  the  situation  in  1955.  if 
that  increase  is  measured  in  terms  of 
1955  dollars  we  find  that  we  have  had 
an  increase  of  only  $1  billion  in  the  gross 
national  product. 

Today  the  average  person  receives,  in 
terms  of  money,  a  little  bit  more  than 
he  was  receiving  in  1955 — that  is  to  say, 
if  we  make  the  measurement  in  terms  of 
the  1958  dollar  or  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar  in  recent  times.  But  if  we 
make  the  measurement  in  terms  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  1955,  then  we  find 
that  every  person  in  the  United  States  is 
$7  worse  off  today  than  he  was  in  1955. 
So  it  will  not  help  business  or  labor  of 
anyone  else  to  have  the  present  spiraling 
inflation  continue. 

I  know  that  labor  and  business  may 
not  like  to  have  Members  of  the  Senate 
talk  about  this  problem.    We  have  given 


this  matter  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
consideration  in  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  being  chairman,  but  I 
feel  we  must  speak  out,  because  I  think 
this  is  the  No.  1  issue  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  today.  I  think  we  have  a 
formula  at  the  present  time — at  least.  If 
the  steel  industry  will  hold  down  prices 
and  if  the  workers  will  not  ask  for  any 
wage  increase  over  productivty  In- 
crease— that  will  in  the  long  run  be  more 
beneficial  to  management  and  to  labor 
than  if  there  were  continued  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  past.  I  think 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  must  be 
brought  to  bear  in  this  very  Important 
matter. 

I  know  this  may  not  happen,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  happen,  but  we  have 
been  hearing  more  lately  about  wage 
and  price  controls  that  we  have  in  some 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people 
are  advocating  such  controls  as  perhaps 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  control 
inflation.  However,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols cannot  be  put  into  effect  only  in 
the  steel  business  or  as  to  workers  in  a 
particular  industry,  because  wage  and 
price  controls  would  have  to  be  put  into 
effect  for  products  which  go  into  steel- 
making.  I  think  the  result  of  price  and 
wage  controls  all  through  our  economy 
would  be  a  frightful  thing.  There  would 
be  regimentation  which  might  have  a 
tendency  toward  socializing  oiu*  ln> 
dus  tries. 

During  a  time  of  war  we  can.  of  course, 
take  extreme  measures  of  that  kind ;  but 
we  certainly  do  not  want  to  take  such 
a  step  now.  If  inflation  continues  on 
and  on  and  on.  and  the  demand  for  such 
controls  becomes  greater  and  greater, 
we  may  come  to  such  controls  one  of 
these  days.  I  think  now  is  the  time 
to  do  something  about  the  problem. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  for  26 
months  before  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  n  we,  of  course, 
had  the  kind  of  demand  pressure  which 
makes  for  inflation — a  scarcity  of  goods 
and  a  great  deal  of  money.  There  was 
a  tendency  to  inflation  in  such  a  condi- 
tion. The  President  of  the  United  States 
used  the  force  of  his  office,  by  means 
of  conferences,  by  public  appeals,  by  ap- 
peals to  the  patriotism  of  business  and 
labor.  Without  any  sanction  of  law.  for 
26  months,  before  the  OPA  was  actually 
put  into  law  by  statute,  the  price  line 
was  held  without  very  many  price  in- 
creases at  all.  There  was  very  little  in- 
crease in  ceiling  prices  during  that  time. 

Leon  Henderson.  I  believe,  was  the 
OPA  Administrator,  but  there  was  no 
law  establishing  the  Administration. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
others  used  the  force  of  their  offices  to 
try  to  hold  down  prices  and  to  bring 
reason  to  business  and  labor.  They  were 
successful  in  doing  it.  I  am  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  statements  showin-r  the 
concern  of  the  President  over  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation.  I  hope  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  members  of  hi:  adminis- 
tration will  use  their  great  Influence  and 
great  effort  in  holding  down,  not  merely 
wages,  but  prices,  in  an  effort  to  sta- 
bilize economic  conditions  during  th-jse 
very  precarious  times. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Friday,  February  27,  1959,  there  was 
published  a  very  good  article  on  this 
subject,  discussing  the  whole  problem, 
written  by  that  very  able  columnist,  Ar- 
thur Krock.  which  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  :n  the  Record 
following  my  remarks;  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Steel  Wages.  Phices.  and  the  Cost  Plateau 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  February  26. — A  question 
asked  of  the  President  at  his  news  confer- 
ence yesterday,  and  his  reply,  lifted  the  cur- 
tain only  briefly  on  the  next  great  infla- 
tionary threat  to  the  domestic  economy. 
This  threat  will  be  resolved  or  will  material- 
ize In  the  outcome  of  the  oncoming  wage 
negotiations  In  the  sf^el  Industry. 

If.  as  Senator  Kefauver  proposed  and  the 
President  accepted  in  principle,  steel  wage 
adjustments  are  made  on  the  criterion  of 
equivalent  increases  In  productivity,  no  new 
and  powerful  Inflationary  )>res6ure  should 
be  the  consequence  of  the  negotiations.  But 
If  wages  are  again  Increased  in  disregard  of 
the  productivity  factor,  on  the  cozy  pay- 
and-pass-on-to-the-publlc  technique  which 
Industry  has  often  emplojed  to  avert  a 
strike,  the  general  price  scale  will  make  a  Jet 
takeoff  from  the  plateau  where  for  some 
time  prices  have  been  resting  from  their 
long  and  steady  climb. 

The  last  similar  threat,  wai  dispelled  when, 
after  a  technical  strike  lasting  only  6  hours, 
the  Ford  Motor  Co..  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  made  a  3-year  contract  that 
became  a  pattern  for  the  Industry.  The  out- 
come was  creditable  to  the  company  and 
Walter  Reuther  because,  though  It  resulted 
In  some  automobile  price  Increases,  these 
were  governed  by  the  moderation  and  sense 
of  re8ix>nsiblllty  for  maintaining  a  stable 
economy  that  prevailed  on  both  sides  of  the 
bargaining  table. 

In  a  recent  speech  John  S.  Bugas.  the 
Pord  ofBclal  In  charge  of  labor  relations,  re- 
viewed the  negotiations,  and  much  of  his 
conunent  Is  worth  th.  serious  attention  of 
the  steel  Industry  and  Its  unions.  He  ex- 
plained there  had  been  better  communica- 
tion and  a  better  organized  exchange  of 
views  among  the  major  auto  companies  on 
Industrywide  Issues  raised  by  the  UAW. 
And  he  said: 

"In  the  no-contract  period  the  union  made 
every  effort  to  see  to  It  that  no  Incident  de- 
veloped Into  a  serious  strike  •  •  •  the  com- 
pany was  equally  diligent  to  avoid  Incidents 
which  would  lend  credence  to  a  charge  that 
It  sought  to  provoke  a  strike.  •   •   • 

"If  we  had  Ignored  the  public  inter- 
est •  •  *  nuule  unlimited  concessions  and 
raised  wages  or  other  labor  costs  beyond 
reasonable  levels,  we  would  have  contributed 
to  another  cost-push  Inflationary  surge, 
.higher  prices  with  consequent  buyer  resist- 
ance, lessening  of  production  and  •  *  •  un- 
employment. On  the  other  hand.  If  we 
resisted  union  demands  Just  because  they 
were  union  demands,  and  took  an  uncalled- 
for  strike  •  •  •  It  could  contribute  Just  as 
much  to  an  economic  slowdown." 

Here  Is  a  responsible  formula  for  the  steel 
companies  and  their  unions,  an  Important 
part  of  which  was  the  close  liaison  main- 
tained between  the  three  major  automakers 
during  the  long  negotiations  In  1958.  This — 
plus  the  tempering  effect  on  the  union  of 
the  recession  and  unemployment — helped 
greatly  to  produce  a  much  more  moderate 
settlement  and  price  Increase  than  for  many 
years  had  resulted  from  similar  negotiations. 
Moreover,  if  the  steelmakers  allow  them- 
selves to  be  pushed  out  of  the  same  position 
to  avoid  a  strike  they  will  also  put  Reuther 


on  the  defensive  in  his  own  union  for  mak- 
ing the  reasonable  settlement  he  did.  And 
that  could  end  In  galloping  Inflation  after 
violent  strikes  and  a  disastrous  loss  of  es- 
sential production. 

But  U  the  steelmakers  are  to  erect  as  firm 
and  comprehensive  an  Industry  front  as  the 
three  major  auto  companies  did  against  the 
original  excessive  UAW  demands  (In  1956 
Reuther  set  his  Immovable  goal  at  some- 
thing above  an  Increase  of  18 1/2  cents  an 
hour),  they  need  to  know  in  advance  what 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
in  event  of  a  strike.  Often  In  the  past  the 
Government,  with  factfinding  boards,  high- 
level  conciliation  and  other  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  reopening  plants,  has  put  heavy 
pressures  on  essential  Industry  to  yield  to 
unreasonable  and  inflationary  union  de- 
mands. If  the  steelmakers  are  left  to  con- 
clude that  this  would  happen  again  they 
might  well  prefer  the  easier  course  of  ac- 
ceding to  Euch  union  demands,  and  passing 
the  costs  on  to  the  public,  to  being  forced 
to  do  this  very  thing  by  Government  pres- 
sure. 

Also,  If  the  steel  unions  come  to  this  same 
conclusion,  that  a  strike — perhaps  even  the 
Imminence  of  a  strike — will  bring  this  Gov- 
ernment pressiu-e  on  the  Industry,  they  will 
be  humanly  tempted  to  get  excess  profit 
from  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  is  leading  the  fight  on  infla- 
tion. I  think  he  is  doing  an  excellent 
job,  not  only  in  the  instant  case  which 
he  has  just  discussed  with  such  per- 
suasiveness, the  battle  to  keep  prices  of 
steel  from  rising,  but  also  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  focusing  national  at- 
tention on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
present  inflation.  The  present  inflation 
is  an  administered  price  inflation,  an  in- 
flation which  is  taking  place  in  a  few 
industries,  a  few  industries  in  which  a 
very  few  companies  have  the  power  and 
the  discretion  to  increase  prices,  and 
have  been  doing  so. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  showing  his  inter- 
est in  the  subject  and  for  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  I  know  he  has  studied 
this  matter  carefully,  and  he  has  given 
me  and  members  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  many  worth- 
while suggestions  in  connection  with  the 
whole  problem.    We  are  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   

TAX  EVASION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
story  by  Philip  Stoddard  Brown  entitled 
"Tax  Audit  Reveals  Evasion  Is  Rife." 
This  article  discloses  that  our  Federal 
Government  is  losing  some  $2.6  billion 
yearly  through  tax  evasion. 

The  article  suggests  to  my  mind  that 
Congress  would  do  well  to  explore  the 
advantage  to  our  Federal  Government 
and  to  honest  taxpayers  of  an  invest- 
ment in  additional  tax  auditors.  In  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  we  have  found  that 
Income  tax  auditors  repay  the  Govern- 
ment $20  for  every  dollar  they  cost  by 
uncovermg  tax  evasion  and  requiring 
delinquents  to  pay  up.  Of  course,  in  ad- 
dition, more  vigorous  enforcement  puts 


all  tax  evaders  on  notice  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Bureau  means  business.  At 
a  time  when  our  Government  urgently 
needs  more  revenue  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, this  may  be  an  extremely  helpful  lead. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  th  ■  s  excel- 
lent article,  I  am  writing  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  to  determfne  pre- 
cisely what  percentage  of  income  tax  re- 
turns are  audited,  the  costs  of  auditing, 
the  recoveries  traceable  to  tax  auditing, 
and  the  additional  revenue  that  may  be 
derived  from  doing  a  far  more  tiiorough 
income  tax  auditing  job  than  is  being 
done  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimcos  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax   Atrorr   Reveals   Evasion    Is    Rirx 
(By  Philip  Stoddard  Brown) 

The  cost  of  those  great  social  events  of 
Washington's  winter  season  that  ge.  report- 
ed In  the  society  pages  of  this  newspaper  are, 
I  should  guess,  tax  deduct'.Me  l-i  r^-^st 
cases — or  paid  for  by  governments  oi't  of  tax 
revenue.  Certainly  in  these  days  of  steeply 
progressive  Income  taxes  few  people  can  af- 
ford to  spend  $5,000,  or  even  $1,000,  of  after- 
tax Income  for  a  single  party. 

But  It  piques  my  curiosity  how  some  pri- 
vate hosts  and  hostesses  Justify  such  ex- 
penses as  ordinary  and  necessary  and  directly 
related  to  their  business  or  professional 
duties. 

What  a  difficult  task  Internal  Revenue  has 
to  determine  the  motives  and  circumstances 
of  entertainment.  Should  60  rather  than  70 
percent  of  the  expenses  of  a  dinner  party 
4  years  ago  be  allowed  as  a  deduction?  Was 
business  or  pleasure  the  main  purpose  of  a 
trip  to  New  York  or  Paris? 

MAZE  or  deductions 

The  whole  domain  of  tax  deductions  has 
become  a  weird  maze.  The  taxpayer  cab't 
even  be  exp>ected  to  produce  receipts  for  con- 
tributions at  church  services,  for  taxi  fares 
and  gratuities,  or  for  every  meal,  telephone 
call,  business  magazine,  and  postage  stamp. 
How,  then,  can  Internal  Revenue  decide, 
within  wide  limits,  whether  stated  deduc- 
tions were  actual  expenses?  And  even  where 
receipts  exist,  are  they  valid  and  do  they 
represent  a  business,  rather  than  personal, 
expenditure? 

Well,  you  cant  run  a  tax-collecting  outfit 
by  simply  accepting  the  word  of  each  tax- 
payer. Yet,  In  many  cases  you  have  to  do 
Just  this.  You  cant  probe  behind  every 
figvire. 

Taxable  income  might  be  defined.  I  su]}- 
pose.  as  Income  that  Is  taxed.  Often  It  Is 
Just  a  plausible  figtxre.  Sometimes  It  Is  a 
compromise  suggested  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue examiner.  The  arithmetic  mu£t  be  ac- 
curate and  the  books  should  be  In  order,  but 
there's  lots  of  scoi>e  for  doubt,  argument, 
and  estimation  In  the  original  entries  for  ex- 
penses, depreciation,  and  receipts.  Was  that 
$5.27  for  a  business  luncheon  on  April  16. 
1956,  with  Joe  Bloke,  a  lawyer  and  old  friend, 
really  to  discuss  tax  problems  or  Just  social? 

To  be  siire,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
many  receipts  and  expenditures.  But  where 
expenses  equal,  say.  90  percent  of  receipts, 
taxable  Income  can  be  cut  In  half  by  neglect- 
ing to  count  3  percent  of  Income  and  Inflat- 
ing expenses  by  slightly  over  2  perce^it.  Tax 
liability  is  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent. 

The  amount  of  understatement  of  taxable 
inconie  In  the  returns  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  may  surprise  many  salaried 
people  whose  rettu-ns  are  fairly  straight- 
forward. 
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TWO  AND  SEVXK-TKimiS  BOXTON  DOIXAX8  MOKS 

Recently,  the  resiilts  of  a  very  special  audit 
by  Internal  Revenue  of  36,000  representative 
returns  for  1940  were  published.  The  audit 
Indicated  that  a  similar  examination  of  6.7 
million  business  and  professional  returns 
for  that  year  would  have  Increased  net 
profits  by  20  percent  and  yielded  $2.7  billion 
additional  revenue. 
'  *'  Some  Indicated  changes  In  net  profit  from 
that  reported  are  as  follows: 

Percent 
Increase 

llanufactiu-lng,  |otal 17.  6 

Lumber  and  wood  products,  except 

furniture 39.4 

Printing  and  publishing 13.5 

Transportation,    communication    and 

utilities 26.  9 

Trade,  total 26.4 

Department    stores,    general    mer- 
chandise and  dry  goods 36.  6 

Package   liquor  stores 37.4 

Eating  and  drinking  places 32.  0 

Automobile  dealers 25.6 

Lumber,  building  supplies  and  coal.     11.  S 

Services,  total ii.  2 

Hotels 36.  7 

Barber  and  beauty  shops 8.8 

Auto  repair  and  garages 21.4 

Amusement  services 87. 1 

Proiessional  and  social  services,  total.       7. 1 

Accountants . 2.  9 

Physicians 7.  o 

Dentists «___ 8. 1 

Legal   services 4.  3 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 10.  9 

Insurance  agents 7. 1 

Real    estate.. 21.O 

Construction,  total 18.  5 

Agriculture    and    related    Industries, 
total ... 23. 1 

If  the  average  firm  engaged  In  amusement 
•ervlces  understates  Its  taxable  Income  by 
46  percent.  Its  perturbing  to  speculate  how 
much  understatement  individual  firms  must 
get  away  with.  Actually,  evasion  Is  greater 
even  than  the  above  figures  indicate. 

The  understatement  of  profit  Indicated  by 
this  audit  is  only  what  fairly  experienced 
examiners  might  uncover.  As  Marlus  Parl- 
olettl,  who  prepared  an  excellent  paper  on 
this  remarkable  audit,  makes  clear:  Addi- 
tional errors  would  have  been  found  If  more 
time  had  been  allowed  for  examination  and 
if  the  examiners  had  been  even  more  ex- 
perienced. Also,  It  Is  likely  that  there  are 
errors  that  even  the  most  experienced  exam- 
iners would  not  uncover. 

CONSULTANTS   SWZLL   GROSS    NATIONAL   PRODUCT 

The  Income  tax  has  become  so  compli- 
cated— as  well  as  messy — that  more  and  more 
small  proprietors  and  professional  people  re- 
tain tax  accoiintants.  Last  week,  a  friend 
told  me  that  he  pays  91,500  a  year  to  his  tax 
consultant.  "My  business  Isnt  very  big,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  tax  angles.  It's  a  case  of 
either  my  attending  to  my  business,  or  read- 
ing all  those  reports  of  a  tax  advisory  service 
that  I  used  to  subscribe  to,  but  not  both." 
Well,  the  hiring  of  tax  consultants — like 
the  hiring  of  anybody  else — Increases  gross 

•  national  product.  So  the  more  the  better. 
Gross  national  product  hasnt  been  rising 
BO  fast  of  late,  despite  all  that  research  and 
development  going  on  In  Detroit  to  achieve 
a  shattciingly  new  look  for  the  1961  and 
1062  model  cars. 

One  returning  vacationer  Is  reassuring. 
Ke  tells  me  that  Florida  can  be  counted  on 
to  boost  gross  national  product  this  year. 
One  of  many  projects  Is  the  building  of  a 

.mile-long  sandy  beach  along  the  coral  reef 
of  Kay  West,  by  trucking  sand  from  some- 
where way  off.  80  maybe  we  can  keep  ahead 
of  the  Russians,  after  all— provided  they 
don't  step  up  their  hiring  of  accountants 
even  faster  and  dont  haul  around  even  more 
sand. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
March  5,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  2,  1959: 

Farm  CRXnrr  Aoicinistration 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31,  1965: 

Glen  R.  Harris,  of  California. 

J.  Pittman  Stone,  of  Mississippi. 

U.S.  District  Judck 
Harold  K.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice  William  H.  Klrkpatrlck. 
retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  coniinned  by 
the  Senate  March  2,  1959: 

DCPARTIIXNT  or  THX  ARMT 

Coxirtney  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

In  thz  Arm  t 

The  nominations  of  Richard  O.  Ament  and 
393  other  officers,  which  were  confirmed  to- 
day, were  received  by  the  Senate  on  February 
12, 1959.  and  may  be  found  in  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings   of     the    CONGRZSSIOMAL    RECORD    tOt 

that  date  under  the  caption  "Nominations." 
beginning  with  name  of  Richard  O.  Ament. 
which  Is  shown  on  page  2260.  and  ending 
with  the  name  of  Harold  D.  Zumbro,  which 
appears  on  page  2282. 

In  THE  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  of  Louis  R.  Abraham  and 
other  officers  for  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps  and  in  the  Navy,  which  were  confirmed 
today,  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1959,  and  may  be  found  in  full  in 
the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Congrsssionai. 
Record  for  that  date,  under  the  caption 
"Nominations,"  beginning  with  the  name  of 
Louis  R.  Abraham,  which  occurs  on  page 
1585,  and  ending  with  the  name  of  Toshiko 
Motomatsu.  In  the  Navy,  which  occurs  on 
page  1592. 

In  the  REGX7I.AR  Ant  Force 
The  nominations  of  John  W.  Wlchman  and 
198  other  officers  for  appointment  In  the 
Regfular  Air  Force,  which  were  confirmed  to- 
day, were  received  by  the  Senate  on  February 
12,  1969,  and  may  be  found  In  full  In  the 
Senate  proceeding's  of  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  under  the  caption  "Nominations," 


beginning  with  the  name  of  John  W.  Wlch- 
man. which  occurs  on  page  2262,  and  ending 
with  the  name  of  Larimer  J.  H.  Lenhardt. 
which  Is  shown  on  page  2263. 

The  following  additional  nominations  for 
temporary  appointment,  in  the  Air  Force  as 
brigadier  generals,  were  confirmed  today. 

UjS.    Air    Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  \3&.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  ch.  839,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  generals  . 

Col.  Benjamin  O.  Holzman.  1I02A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  L  Bohannon,  19067A.  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  James  O.  Moore,  19074A,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Edward  J.  Hopkins,  1180A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Prank  W.  Gillespie,  12I5A.  Reg\ilar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Frederick  R.  Terrell.  1221A,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  Norman  L.  Peterson,  1291A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Jung,  1037A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  P.  Klocko,  1327A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Nell  D.  Van  Sickle,  I442A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  F.  Worden,  1610A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  O.  Ruegg,  16a0A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Loren  O.  McCollom;  1632A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  H.  Curtln.  1643A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  T.  Klngsley.  Jr.,  1702A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  WUliam  E.  Creer,  1742A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  1836A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Eugene  B.  LeBallly.  1020A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jerry  D.  Page.  2052A,  Reg\ilar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Stephen  D.  McElroy,  2058 A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Ariel  W.  Nielsen,  2067A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

(Note. — The  above  appointments  were 
made  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate.) 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Wayne  E.  Scott,  pastor. 
Hlllcrest  Baptist  Church,  Hillcrest 
Heights,  Md.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our 'dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  pause 
Just  now  for  divine  power  and  divine 
guidance.  We  thank  Thee  for  our  great 
American  heritage,  but.  most  of  all  we 
thank  Thee  for  our  Christian  heritage, 
made  possible  by  Thy  gift  in  Christ. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
making  laws,  but  Crod  help  us  to  realize 
that  the  highest  law  is  God's  law. 
Might  each  law  that  is  passed  here  today 
have  as  its  purpose  the  purpose  to  bless 
people. 

We  pray  for  every  single  person  that  is 
here,  for  the  people  that  they  represent. 
Give  to  each  Congressman  and  Congress- 
woman  wisdom  beyond  all  human  de- 
gree.   We    pray,    our    dear    Heavenly 


Father,  that  each  shall  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ  as  they  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  here  and  in  smaller 
groups. 

Help  each  of  us  to  realize  that  the 
highest  mandate  is  not  the  will  of  the 
people  but  the  will  of  God.  We  pray  for 
tiiese  and  other  leaders  as  they  face  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  other  crises  in  the  fu- 
ture. God.  give  them  the  right  answer. 
Help  and  teach  us  to  realize  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  in  life  is  to  make  prep- 
aration for  the  life  to  come. 

These  things  we  ask  in  Christ's  name 
and  for  His  sake.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  26,  1959.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


CREDIT  ON  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXES  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  EDUCATION- 
AL INS'iriUllONS 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Spjeaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  providing 
credit  on  Federal  income  taxes  for  con- 
tributions to  public  or  private  educa- 
tional Listitutions. 

This  is  a  new  approach  not  only  to 
the  educational  problem  but  indirectly  to 
the  integration  problem  as  well  and  if 
adopted  will  injure  no  one  but  would  be 
helpful  to  all  in  that  it  will  assure  the 
operation  of  all  schools,  whether  public 
or  private  and  whether  integrated  or 
not. 

We  all  realize  that  something  must  be 
done  in  this  crisis.  I  am  sure  that  the 
majority  of  this  Congress  does  not  want 
Federal  control  of  education;  however, 
there  are  danger  signs  along  the  road 
that  we  are  traveling.  Let  us  examine 
the  problem  and  ascertain  just  what  we 
are  interested  in.  Is  it  to  help  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  this  land,  or  is 
it  to  take  over  both  the  minds  and  social 
life  of  the  children  of  this  Nation?  If 
it  is  only  to  help  education,  then  we 
should  be  willing  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  tax.    It  is  just  that  simple. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  place 
a  limitation  upon  such  credits  by  pro- 
viding that  such  credit  for  any  1  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  for 
such  year  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or 
15  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  for  such  year  in  the  case  of 
a  corporation,  or  $1,000,  whichever  is 
greater. 


OFFICE  OF  ALIEN  PROPERTY— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  OflBce  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1958. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  March  2.  1959. 


SUBMISSION  OP  BUDGET 
ESTIMATES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence legislation  which  would  require  the 
submission  of  budget  estimates  so  as  to 
separate  operating  expenses  from  capital 
investments.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  is  introducing  an  identical  bill 
in  the  other  body. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  imder- 
lines  the  current  confusion  which  exists 
with  regard  to  the  annual  budget.  At 
the  present  time,  both  operating  ex- 
penses and  capital  investments  are 
intermingled  and  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  two.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  organize  our  national  budget  in  a 
more  businesslike  way. 

Every  private  corporation  operates 
with  full  knowledge  of  which  outlays  are 
made  for  current  operating  expenses  and 
which  are  made  for  investments.  Under 
the  present  budget  system,  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  such  elementary  facts. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  which 
Senator  Morse  has  introduced  in  the 
other  body  and  I  have  introduced  here 
to  provide  such  information.  Let  us  see 
which  expenditures  will  bring  a  definite 
repayment  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
list  them  separately  from  those  bringing 
no  fixed  return. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  our  legisla- 
tion will  in  no  way  upset  the  present 
budgetary  form.  Rather,  it  will  provide 
an  additional  statistical  tool  designed  to 
aid  in  the  evaluation  of  proposed  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  hoi)eful  that 
as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  carries 
on  its  valuable  study  of  the  problem  of 
inflation,  it  will  also  focus  attention  on 
the  value  of  establishing  a  capital  budget. 
I  think  such  a  study  would  do  much 
to  clear  up  some  popular  misunderstand- 
ings about  the  budget,  about  its  state  of 
balance  and  about  its  effect  on  inflation. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
tree  of  Oregon  is  the  majestic  Douglas- 
fir.  It  is  a  prime  factor  in  my  State's 
economy.  'The  Fourth  Congressional 
District  contains  more  Douglas-firs  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  From  the 
Douglas-fir  comes  such  items  as  lumber, 
plywood,  structural  timbers,  and  other 
products  vital  to  the  Nation's  housing  in- 
dustry. 

In  this  Oregon  centennial  year  it  is 
possible  for  every  interested  person  to 
have  a  Douglas-fir  of  his  own. 

The  BUtz-Weinhard  Co.,  of  Portland — 
Oregon's  only  and  largest  brewery^-has 
embarked  on  a  modest  international  pro- 
gram. The  company  supplies  without 
cost  upon  request  an  "Oregon  Do-It- 
Yourself  Kit."  Each  kit  contains  a  Doug- 
las-fir seedling  about  2  years  old.  The 
fir  is  about  a  foot  high. 

Today  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  a  Douglas-fir. 
It  is  no  good  except  for  planting  at  this 
time.  It  needs  water  and  tender  loving 
care  and  will  fit  nicely  in  a  flowerpot  for 
a  time.  We  Oregonians  hope  all  of  you 
will  join  us  in  this  modest  reforestation 
plan  which  has  enlarged  our  "Keep  Ore- 
gon Green"  slogan  to  "Keep  the  World 
Green." 


OREGON'S  MAJESTIC  DOUGLAS-FIR 

Mr.    PORTER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


THE  FLEMMING  FORMULA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary Flemming.  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
brought  to  Congress  a  new  proposal 
which  he  says  will  help  meet  the  shortage 
of  more  than  140,000  classrooms.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  build  the  75,000  class- 
rooms that  Mr.  Flemming  says  will  be 
built  imder  his  formula  for  Federal  aid. 
State  constitutional  and  statutory  debt 
limits  will  have  to  be  revised,  and  basic 
tax  concepts  of  many  States  will  have 
to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Flemming's  talents  are  being 
wasted  by  being  confined  to  education. 
He  should  go  to  work  for  Clark  GriflBth. 
He  could  announce  that  the  Senators  will 
top  the  American  League  and  win  at 
least  110  games.  This  would  be  done 
by  permitting  the  Senators  to  use  a  mod- 
ified 3  7 -millimeter  gxm  instead  of  a 
pitcher  at  all  home  games  and  to  field 
11  men  instead  of  the  usual  9.  Of 
course,  such  a  procedure  would  require  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  baseball  and  con- 
sent from  the  other  American  League 
clubowners  in  addition  to  the  perfection 
of  a  Flemming  pitching  machine.  But 
those  are  minor  problems.  The  question 
still  arises,  however,  whether  behind 
such  pitching  and  fielding  the  Senators 
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would  get  enough  runs  to  win  half  their 
games.  Even  the  Flemming  formula 
haft  not  solved  that  problem  yet. 


CEREMONIES  DEDICATING  THE 
MODERNIZED  WASHINGTON  POST 
OFFICE 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  calling  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  invitation  of  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield  to  attend  ceremo- 
nies dedicating  the  modernized  Wash- 
ington Post  Office  at  10  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. The  post  office  building  is  located 
near  the  Union  Station.  This  facility  is 
the  finest  and  most  modem  post  office  in 
the  world.  We  hope  you  will  take  a  few 
minutes'  time  to  go  down  and  inspect  the 
building  as  well  as  attend  the  ceremony. 
Transportation  will  be  provided.  Buses 
will  be  located  between  the  two  office 
buildings  ready  for  loading  at  9:45, 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield  is  de- 
sirous that  Members  attend  the  cere- 
mony and  inspection  of  the  building. 
The  ceremony  and  inspection  will  last 
approximately  30  or  40  minutes.  We 
hope  you  can  be  there.  I  know  the 
Postmaster  General  will  appreciate  it. 


TAXPAYERS'    REVOLT    AGAINST 
EXCESSIVE    SPENDING 

B4r,  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  good  news  this  morning 
for  economy -minded  Members  of  Con- 
gress. My  news  Is  that  a  grassroots  re- 
volt has  started  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington against  excessive  and  extravagant 
iptnding  by  the  Btftte  and  Federal  Oov- 
•rnmenti. 

Z  received  844  letters  this  morning 
from  oltlReni  of  my  district  urging  less 
extravKiAnt  ipvndlni  by  Oonireii  and 
dtmnndlng  that  no  new  Itati  or  Federal 
taxes  be  levied  on  taxpayers. 

Fresa  reports  from  my  Itate  report 
our  Oovf  rnor  hni  rtoilved  10.000  of  tnait 
tiNpayti'i'  revolt  Ittteri.  Othar  Oon- 
trtsamen  from  my  Itate  have  been  flood- 
od  with  these  taxpayer  revolt  letteri. 

Z  hope  thli  iraiirooti  tAxptyari'  re- 
volt will  spread  to  other  Itatei.  Xf  it 
dopN.  the  prospects  of  a  balanced  budget 
wlU  bo  vastly  improved. 


INTgRPARLIAMENTARY 
JUNKETEER8 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rcuiarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
was  announced  last  Wednesday  that  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  would  hold  a 
meeting,  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Hal- 
leck]  asked  a  few  questions  concern- 
ing the  organization.  It  was  my  ob- 
servation that  he  did  not  get  very  lucid 
answers,  and  I  would  like  to  report 
further  to  the  minority  leader. 

The  meeting  was  held,  as  scheduled, 
lact  Friday  morning  and  a  goodly  crowd 
was  there.  At  that  time  I  attempted  to 
ascertain  whether  the  American  delega- 
tion of  House  and  Senate  Members,  who 
flew  with  the  greatest  of  ease  to  the 
meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  summer, 
voted  for  some  of  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  which  would  send  more 
money  abroad  and  saddle  more  obliga- 
tions upon  the  already  well-drained  U.S. 
Treasury.  Thore  present  were  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  answer. 

But  there  was  no  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  many  of  those  present  to  ofTer 
themselves  as  sacrifices  to  some  nice  fat 
junkets  to  foreign  lands  later  this  year — 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  of  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  represents  junketeering  at  its  con- 
gressional be"t,  and  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  along — if  the  appropria- 
tion for  that  cause  is  not  buried  so  deep 
that  it  cannot  be  found. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

Mr.  COOLEV.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck], 
the  minority  leader,  inquired  about  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  last  week,  I 
referred  him  to  the  remarks  of  the  late 
Honorable  Dan  Reed  of  New  York  whose 
final  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparllamen^ 
tary  Union  was  inserted  in  the  Recoud 
on  the  day  before  he  passed  away.  If 
the  gentleman  from  lown  or  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  tntercNtod  In  the  afTalrs  of  the 
Xnterparllamenlary  Union.  I  commend 
Mr,  Reed's  remarks  to  your  eonsldeia- 
tion.  When  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
made  an  inquiry  at  tha  group  mteting 
iMt  week,  ht  wai  than  Advlitd  by  ma 
that  whilo  X  WAN  not  at  the  Klo  meeting 
that  I  would  obtain  for  him  a  eopy  of 
the  minutes  of  tht  maetlna  showing  ex- 
actly iiow  the  American  deieiatlon  voted 
on  all  resolutions  that  were  presented 
at  that  time,  and  I  shall  still  be  glad  to 
comply  with  the  gentleman's  request, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.   X  yield. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  gentleman  is  well 
aware  that  any  number  of  people  were 
present  at  that  meeting  who  were  at  the 
Rio  meeting  and  who  could  have  an- 
swered the  question. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  pro- 
pounded his  inquiry  at  or  near  the  end 
of  the  meeting.  I  am  sure  nothing  was 
done  In  secret.  I  am  sure  all  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  had  not  even 
elected  officers. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.   1011 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  1011. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

ACQmsrnoN  op  additional  land 

ALONG    MOUNT    VERNON    MEMO- 
RIAL HIGHWAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  H.R.  2228.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
land  along  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial 
Highway  in  exchange  for  certain  dredg- 
ing privileges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  prc.'-ent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANDLING  OF  STUDENT  FUNDS  IN 
INDIAN   SCHOOLS    OPERATED   BY 
THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  3648) 
to    rcKUlate    the    handling    of    student 
funds  in  Indian  schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs,  and  for  other 
purpo.'res. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follo\M: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  ef 
Kepretentattve*  of  the  United  Mtatei  of 
4mfrios  in  CongrcMt  s«««mb<od,  That  the 
Heoretsry  at  tUs  Interior  msy  svithorlM  uf- 
aniKia  ur  •mplnyoM  or  th*  Burenu  of  IndUn 
Arr«lra  to  nro«|)t  Ai\cl  u>  autiumt  (lenonltN  of 
rUnil*  nf  DtuilKrUa  niid  lUiclrni  nrtlvity  sm«i* 
elsttoni  In  M*hmtia  upersied  by  (ha  Hvirsau 
or  Infllun  Aftnira,  Hunh  i1«|m>iIU  »hnll  )>•  ss* 
e<iuiitt>a  fur  under  ruko*  Hhit  roMuutiuhN  pre* 
•vrki)eU  by  the  georeury  u(  itf  liiioilur. 

Thi  bill  wai  ordered  to  be  enHroiMd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rMon- 
•ider  wai  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  REVISB.  CODIFY.  AND  ENACT 
INTO  LAW  TITLE  80.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  ENTITLED  "THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE" 

.   The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  2SS9) 
to  revise,  codify,  and  enact  into  law  title 
89  of  the  United  SUtee  Code  enUtled 
•'The  Postal  Service." 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  liir.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  last  week  the' 
members  of  the  objectors'  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  had  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
as  to  the  niles  which  the  members  of  the 
objectors'  committee  would  endeavor  to 
follow  in  this  Congress  in  the  considera- 
tion of  bills  placed  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
ender. If  I  read  correctly  the  report  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  it  perhaps 
is  unfortunate  thct  the  report  l>ears 
certain  language  which  would  appear  to 
cause  the  legislation  to  be  ineligible  for 
favorable  consideration  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  There  appears  in  the  report 
at  page  2.  the  beginning  of  the  last  para- 
graph, the  following  statement: 

Several  of  the  Departments  supgested  a 
number  of  substantive  cbanges  to  existing 
law.  Many  appear  desirable  to  the  Post 
OlBce  Department.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  within  the  scope  of  legis- 
lation of  this  nature,  but  are  more  properly 
handled  In  legislation  considered  by  the  leg- 
islative committee  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Willis  1 ,  if  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  made  any  ciianges  in 
the  substantive  law  in  the  measure 
which  they  now  present  to  us. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  say  the  policy 
of  the  committee  is  to  deliberately  avoid 
making  changes  in  substantive  law.  In 
the  passage  which  the  gentleman  read 
many  changes  are  recommended,  but  a 
number  of  those  changes  we  had  to  ob- 
ject to  on  the  very  basis  of  avoidance  of 
making  substantive  changes.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  these  bills  are 
not  brought  out  overnight.  In  some 
ca~es  it  takes  years  to  codify  a  particular 
title.  All  Government  agencies,  in  this 
Instance  particularly  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  even  the  Department  of 
State,  where  foreign  mall  is  involved,  all 
interested  department  agencies  collab- 
orate in  the  preparation  of  these  bills. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  approve. 
The  committee,  in  this  Instance  the 
Committee  on  Post  0£Dce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, handling  the  legislation  in  point, 
collaborated  with  our  oommtttee,  and 
the  final  work  ii  an  aireement  all  the 
way  around  to  be  sure  that  we  try  to 
carry  out  the  very  point  that  the  aentle- 
man  is  inqulrini  about. 

Mr.  AIPINALL.  Aa  X  underitand 
then,  there  are  no  real  important 
ehanaes  made  in  the  substantive  law. 

Mr.  WILLIS,    That  Is  eorreot. 

Mr.  AIPINALL.  Mr.  Ipi aker.  I  with- 
draw my  roaervAtlon  of  objeetlon. 

The  sraAXin.  Ii  there  objeetlon  to 
the  present  eonslderatton  of  the  bill? 

There  wai  no  objeotlon. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
its  length  and,  as  usual.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  not  printed  in 
the  Rkcoho. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ii  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Lou- 
iclnna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  59.  In  the  chapter  analysie  itrlke  out 
"339S.     Reduction  In  tslnry  step  or  level." 


and    Insert    "3558.      Reduction    la    miMrj 
■tep.": 

Page  102,  strike  out  the  catchline  and 
the  Orst  sentence  of  section  3555  reading: 

"i  3555.  Reduction  in  salary  step  or  level 
*"nie  Postmaster  General  may  reduce  In 

salary  step  or  salary  level  an  employee  whose 
efficiency  falls  below  a  fair  standard  or  when- 
ever It  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  disci- 
pline." 
and  insert: 

"i  3555.  Reduction  In  salary  step 

"The  Postmaster  General  may  reduce  In 
salary  step  clerks  or  carriers  whoee  efficiency 
falls  below  a  fair  standard  or  whenever  it  Is 
necessary  for  purposes  of  discipline." 

Page  168.  In  the  first  Unes  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  {6409,  strike  out  the  word 
••continental." 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments is  to  insure  that  the  existing  law  is 
restated  without  substantive  changes. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGN    OP    THE    U.S.    FLAG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  75)  pro- 
viding for  the  design  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  title  4,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"II.  Flag:  design 

"The  flag  of  the  TJnited  States  shall  have 
thirteen  horizontal  stripes  of  the  same  width, 
alternate  red  and  white,  with  a  union  con- 
sisting of  as  many  white  stars  on  a  field  of 
blue  as  there  are  States  In  the  Union. 

"I  a.    Same;  additional  stars;  dimensions 

"(a)  Whenever  a  new  State  is  admitted 
to  the  Union  the  President  shall  cause  a 
plan  to  be  made  setting  forth  the  positions 
of  the  stars  in  the  union  of  the  flag.  He 
shaU  also  cause  to  be  fixed  the  proportionate 
dtmenaloni  of  the  constituent  porta  of  the 

flsff. 

"(b)  The  addition  of  each  new  star  to  the 
union  of  the  fiag  shitU  Uke  effeot  on  the  4th 
dsy  of  July  ntxt  luocssdlni  the  admission 
of  a  new  Stale. 

"(0)  All  Asm  of  the  Vnttsd  atstes  en  hand 
on  the  4th  dsy  of  July  next  •uoetedtni  the 
sdmisHinn  nt  a  new  atste  mny  be  continued 
in  uk0  uMill  unservleesDl9,  itut  sll  tin* 
msnufseturtd  for  un  after  that  date  ikeuld 
eonrnrm  tn  ihs  dMiin  and  speetieatleni 
adepiMl  purauani  to  this  Mellon." 

l^^9,  9,  lv»ms  I  and  I  ef  ihe  ehspier 
KHslywii  at  el\iptev  1  uf  Uili  4  are  sirtviidsd 
tn  risd  ni  fillewii 
"nam  dsultn. 
"Ismsi  Kdditiensi  starst  dlmeniiens.'' 

The  bill  wii  ordered  to  be  eniroavid 

and  read  a  third  time,  waa  read  the  third 
time,  and  pawed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  section 
2385  of  title  18.  United  States  Jode,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  th^eof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'organ- 
ize,' with  respect  to  any  society,  group,  or 
assembly  of  persons.  Includes  the  recruiting 
of  new  members,  the  forming  of  new  units, 
and  the  regrouping  or  expansion  of  existing 
clubs,  classes,  and  other  units  of  Euch  so- 
ciety, group,  or  assembly  of  persons." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  he  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OP  ESPIONAGE  LAWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1992) 
to  repeal  section  791  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  the 
application  of  chapter  37  of  title  18,  re- 
lating to  espionage  and  censorship. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
4-ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
791  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  deleting  the  following: 
"791.  Scope  of  chapter." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEFINING  THE  TERM  "OROANXZE" 
AS  USED  IN  THE  SKHTH  ACT 

The  aerk  called  the  blU  (R.R.  9360)  to 
amend  section  2885.  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  deflne  the  term  "organ- 
ize" as  used  in  that  section. 


ADDITIONAL    PEREMPTORY    CHAL- 
LENGES IN   CIVIL  CASES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2978) 
to  amend  section  1870  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  district 
courts  to  allow  additional  peremptory 
challenges  In  civil  cases  to  multiple 
plaintilTs  as  well  as  multiple  defendants. 

Mr.  rORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  X  would  like  to  %nk  a 
question  of  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlolary,  this  bill  having 
come  from  that  committee.  X  notiee 
that  thii  legislation,  or  leiiilatlon  oom- 

e arable  to  it  wae  pooket  vetoed  by  the 
resident  a  year  aao,  primarily  for  the 
reason  that  section  I  was  added  by  the 
Other  body.  In  my  examination  of  N  R. 
90TI I  IN  no  iueh  provision  at  the  prei- 
ent  time, 

Mr,  WILLI!,  That  Is  oorrMt.  The 
pooket  veto  iddreiaed  Itaelf  to  a  non- 

Rrmant  Motion  ittiohid  to  the  bill  tn 
e  other  body.  That  eoetton  le  not  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Thli  It  the  bill  ai  It  wai 
approved  by  the  Mouie  a  year  or  two 
afof 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes.  It  is  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
readthebULasfollowi: 

M$  it  tnaeted  by  th$  fenate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
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1870   of    tlU«    28,    nnlt«d   SUtM    Code,    Is 
amended  to  read  m  follows: 

"I  1870.  CluaiencM 

"In  elTll  e»am.  e«ch  party  shall  b«  sntltled 
to  three  peremptory  challenges.  Several  de- 
fendanu  or  several  plaintiffs  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  party  for  the  purposes  of 
making  challenges,  or  the  court  may  allow 
additional  peremptory  challenges  and  per- 
mit them  to  be  exercised  separately  or 
Jointly. 

"All  challenges  for  cause  or  favor,  whether 
to  the  array  or  panel  or  to  Individual  jurors, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  court." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COLORING  MATURE  ORANGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  79)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  permit  the  temporary  list- 
ing and  certification  of  Citrus  Red  No. 
2  for  coloring  mature  oranges  under  tol- 
erances found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as 
to  permit  continuance  of  established 
coloring  practice  in  the  orange  industry 
pending  congressional  consideration  of 
general  legislation  for  the  listing  and 
certification  of  food  color  additives  un- 
der safe  tolerances. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&t  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LXMITATION  ON  LIEUTENANT  GEN- 
ERALS IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3323) 
to  establish  a  peacetime  limitation  on 
the  number  of  lieutenant  generals  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  several  ques- 
tion I  should  like  to  ask  concerning  this 
bill.  First  of  all.  as  I  understand,  this 
would  give  the.  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral permanently  to  three  oflQcers  of 
the  Marin^  Corps. 

Mr.  KlFiDAY.  That  is  correct,  but 
will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  explain 
the  bill  briefly? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  KILDAY.  In  the  first  place,  in 
the  OflBcer  Personnel  Act  of  August  1947. 
provision  is  made  for  two  lieutenant 
generals  in  the  Marine  Corps.  That 
same  law.  the  OflBcer  Personnel  Act. 
contains  a  provision  which  suspends  the 
niunber  during  periods  of  national 
emergency.  The  national  emergency 
declared  incident  to  Korea  is  still  in 
effect,  and  the  Marine  Corps  now  has 
on  active  duty  five  lieutenant  generals. 
After  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947 
was  passed  Congress  changed  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
by  which  they  were  limited  to  two  lieu- 
tenant generals.  The  total  authorized 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  set 
at  7,000  officers  and  100,000  enlisted 
men.  Subsequent  to  that  time  the  pres- 
ent law  fixing  the  strength  of  the  Ma- 
rine   Corps    was    passed    placing    the 


strength  at  400.000.  That  was  after 
Congress  had  fixed  the  number  of  per- 
manent lieutenant  generals  at  two. 
The  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  was 
Increased  very  materially  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  combat  divisions  and 
three  air  wings  with  a  strength  not  to 
exceed  400,000.  and,  importantly,  we 
changed  the  organization  of  the  Marine 
Corps  to  require  that  they  maintain 
three  divisions  and  three  combat  wings. 

So  the  bill  would  make  provision  for 
five  permanent  lieutenant  generals.  It 
would  not  increase  the  number  of  lieu- 
tenant generals  now  on  duty  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  nor.  very  importantly,  would 
it  change  the  total  number  of  generab 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  These  extra  three 
would  be  charged  to  the  total  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  Would  make  the 
three  grades  of  lieutenant  general  per- 
manent? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  correct;  it 
would  become  permanent.  It  will  in- 
crease the  permanent  lieutenant  general 
strength  in  the  Marine  Corps  from  two 
to  five. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  present 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps?  It  is 
about  185.000? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  think  188.000  or  a 
little  less. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  1942  they  had  143,000 
approximately? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  1942  there  were  137 
colonels  and  above  in  the  Marine  Corps; 
in  1959  there  are  573  colonels  and  above 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  why  the 
number  of  colonels  and  generals  has  in- 
creased over  three  times  the  total  Ma- 
rine Corps  growth? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  First  of  all.  may  I  say 
that  while  I  do  not  have  the  figures  be- 
fore me  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1942,  for  the  purpo.se  of  this 
discussion  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
figures  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  mentioned. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
having  more  officers  in  these  grades  now 
than  even  during  wartime,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  passing  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947.  We  were  at- 
tempting at  that  time  to  prevent  the' loss 
of  many  highly  trained  and  experienced 
officers. 

We  did  a  number  of  things  to  provide 
for  that.  The  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  star  ranks. 
We  increased  the  percentage  of  generals 
and  admirals  from  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent to  three-quarters  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  officer  strength.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  provided  that  men  who  h^d 
reached  the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  colonel  could  remain  on  active  duty 
for  stated  periods  of  26  and  30  years 
total  service.  Those  two  things  are  ma- 
terial here. 

In  addition,  there  was  at  that  time  in 
the  Marine  Corps  a  situation  as"  to 
colonels  that  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  would  not  permit  anyone 
to  be  appointed  as  a  colonel  who  had 
less  than  18  years  of  service.  There 
were  not  enough  available  for  that  grade. 


Mr.  GROSS.  By  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  lieutenant  generals  from  two  to 
five  does  that  mean  a  general  increase  in 
numbers  of  Marine  Corps  officers? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No.  As  I  stated  be- 
fore, there  is  a  provision  in  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  as  to  the  total  number  of 
generals  which  the  Marine  Corps  may 
have.  That  Is  not  Increased  by  this  bill. 
So  there  can  be  no  Increase  In  the  total 
number.  There  can  only  be  the  increase 
in  the  permanent  law  of  the  number  of 
lieutenant  generals  now  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  there  be  In- 
creases in  the  grades  of  a  number  of 
officers  if  these  lieutenant  general 
grades  are  made  pem^anent? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No;  that  would  not  be 
true.  That  is  controlled  not  only  by 
the  percentage  distribution  of  the  Offi- 
cer Personnel  Act  but  by  the  Arends  Act 
known  as  the  Officer  Grade  Limitation 
Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  Idea  of  the  ages  of  the  officers 
that  are  here  proposed  to  be  promoted? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Offhand.  I  do  not 
know.  They  are.  of  course,  the  most 
senior  generals  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  would  say  somewhere  In  their  fifties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Somewhere  In  their 
fifties? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  think  they  are  all  In 
their  fifties  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  any  of  these  offi- 
cers who  would  be  given  permanent  rank 
drawing  flight  pay? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    I  think  there  is  one. 

'Mr.  GROSS.  A  newspaper  account 
the  other  evening  said  two.  I  wonder  If 
that' figure  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  There  may  be  two.  I 
would  not  be  certain  about  that,  but, 
of  course,  this  bill  does  not  affect  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  legislation  Is  not 
passed  these  three  lieutenant  generals 
win  eventually  have  to  go  back  to  major 
generals;  will  they  not? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No.  They  will  flnaUy 
retire  and  they  will  retire  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held.  So  they  would 
retire  as  lieutenant  generals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Navy  has  a  habit 
of  promoting  its  officers  a  grade  just  be- 
fore they  retire,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  Senate  has  control  of  confirmations, 
of  course,  and  they  have  been  riding 
pretty  close  herd  on  them  with  reference 
to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  doubt  they  are 
riding  such  close  herd  as  the  gentleman 
thinks. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  in  mind  Is  another  provision 
of  law  that  we  repealed  some  time  ago 
where  men.  because  of  a  combat  cita- 
tion in  their  record  In  the  past,  were 
retired  one  grade  higher  than  the  grade 
which  they  actually  held  at  the  time  of 
their  retirement.  But,  In  1949  we  re- 
pealed that  as  to  any  person  for  any 
commendation  earned  after  December 
31, 1946. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  promotion  just  before  retire- 
ment, Is  there,  in  the  law  today?  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  promotion,  so  that 
these  gentlemen,  if  given  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  general,  could  be, 


before  retirement,  promoted  to  full 
general  and  draw  that  retirement? 

Mr.  KTTiDAY.  The  gentleman  is  con- 
fused. These  men,  having  served  a  sufS- 
cient  period  of  time  already  as  lieutenant 
generals,  no  matter  in  wtiat  grade  they 
may  be  serving  at  the  time  they  retire, 
will  retire  as  lieutenant  generals,  the 
highest  rank  satisfactorily'  held.  That  U 
true  of  every  member  of  the  military 
service,  where  be  serves  In  a  temporary 
grade  higher  than  his  peimanent  grade, 
if  he  serves  satisfactorily  in  that  grade, 
and  that  Is  usually  defined  to  be  6 
months  of  service  In  that  irrade,  and  then 
he  retires  in  his  temporary  grade  with 
the  pay  of  his  temporary  grade,  so  this 
would  not  affect  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  we  should,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  exist  in  this  country,  logi- 
cally add  three  more  permanent  lieute- 
nant generals  to  the  Marine  Corps? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  We  are  not  adding  a 
thing  to  the  Marine  Corpf .  and  under  the 
conditions  which  exist  In  the  country  and 
In  the  world  today.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  take  any  action  tliat  would  Indi- 
cate any  diminution  In  the  power  or 
striking  ability  of  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  aflonl  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  want  to  give 
them  this  permanent  rank? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  why  should  we  not?  In  1947, 
with  a  total  strenrth  of  100,000,  we  lim- 
ited them  to  two  lieutenant  generals.  At 
that  time  the  authorized  strength  was 
100.000  enlisted  men  and  7.000  officers. 
We  changed  It  materially  here  In  the 
Congress.  We  provided  that  the  Marine 
Corps  shall  at  all  times  consist  of  three 
combat  divisions  and  three  combat 
wings,  so  that  when  you  increase  the  or- 
ganizational strength  and  the  number  of 
organizations,  when  you  provide  for  the 
number  of  divisions,  then  you  have  got 
to  have  the  higher  ranking  officers  in  or- 
der to  command  that  organization. 
That  would  be  true  even  tliough  your  to- 
tal strength  was  less.  If  you  have  three 
divisions  at  half  strength,  you  would  still 
have  to  have  three  division  commanders. 
Just  as  you  have  to  have  three  division 
commanders  when  you  have  three  divi- 
sions at  full  combat  strength. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question?  If  these  three  officers 
were  to  retire,  would  they  retire  as  major 
generals  or  lieutenant  generals? 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.    Lieutenant  generals. 

Mr.  GROSS.    As  lieutenant  generals? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  be  retired 
without  any  further  action  by  Congress? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  Is  true  under 
present  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  go  back  to  this 
flight  pay  busine.ss  for  ju-st  a  moment, 
because  I  think  that  very  serious  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  gentleman  refers  to  flight  pay  In 
connection  with  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Because  tlie  whole  cost 
Is  going  to  be  greater.  The  gentleman 
knows  if  these  three  are  elevated  to  lieu- 
tenant generalc.  they  will  retire  under 
any  condition,  at  least  as  lieutenant  gen- 


erals, and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will 
bt  greater. 

Mr.  KTT.DAY.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
l8  thinking  of  an  cdd  law. 

Mr.  0R088.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice  so  that  I  may 
have  more  time  to  study  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tu 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


My  request  for  recommittal  of  8. 79  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  cor- 
rected calendar  bill  prepared. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  TRAVEL 
EXPENSES  OF  JUDGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2909) 
relating  to  the  maintenance  and  travel 
expenses  of  judges. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  the  last  eligi- 
ble bin  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


COLORING  ORANGES 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S.  79) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  temporary 
listing  and  certification  of  Citrus  Red 
No.  2  for  coloring  mature  oranges  under 
tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as 
to  permit  continuance  of  established 
coloring  practice  in  the  orange  industry 
pending  congressional  consideration  of 
general  legislation  for  the  listing  and 
certification  of  food  color  additives  under 
safe  tolerances,  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
S.  79.  which  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously, was  reported  favorably  and 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  1959. 

Through  inadvertence,  the  calendar 
bill  print  of  S.  79.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce — XJnion  Calendar  No.  13 — is 
incorrect.  The  print  set  forth  the  bill  as 
it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  rather 
than  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
contains  a  number  of  amendments 
which  were  requested  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  make  cloar  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  this  legislation  Is 
temporary  emergency  legislation  which 
will  become  inoperative  with  the  enact- 
ment of  general  legislation  concerning 
food  color  additives. 


the  late  hon.  j.  harry 
McGregor 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chafr  recopilres 
the' gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hcssl. 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  especially  those  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  I  am  sure  Join  with 
me  in  the  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  former  colleague.  J.  Harry 
McGregor,  who  has  been  called  from  us. 

Harrt  McGregor  was  bom  in  Ohio,  , 
was  educated  In  Its  public  schools  and 
colleges,  and  served  in  the  First  World 
War  from  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature  from  1935  through 
1940.  During  his  servicfe.  he  was  floor 
leader  and  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

He  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  27.  1940,  to  succeed 
our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Ashbrook;  and  served  successively 
from  the  77th  Congress  through  the  85th 
Congress. 

Harry  McGregor's  interest  was  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  district  he 
served  so  long.  He  was  interested  in . 
the  needs  of  the  older  people.  He  was 
Interested  in  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  of 
the  Nation.  He  was  interested  in  the 
veterans  of  our  wars;  and  through  his 
own  military  service,  was  a  member  of  all 
of  the  veterans'  organizations  of  Ohio. 

His  was  a  long,  active,  and  usefuTllfe. 
He  gave  unstintlngly  of  his  time  and  his 
enormous  capacity  for  work,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  his  district  and  of  the  State  and 
country. 

Unsung  work  for  public  welfare  and 
the  common  good  may  lack  glamor:  but 
what  is  lacked  in  glamor  was  filled  for 
him  with  the  affection,  understanding, 
and  good  will  of  the  people  in  whose 
causes  and  for  whose  welfare  he  labored 
so  unselfishly. 

We  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  miss  his  calm,  wise,  and  sober  coun- 
sel, his  willingness  to  give  of  himself; 
and  his  stanch  and  steadfast  loyalty  to 
the  causes  for  which  he  stood. 

Now  he  rests  in  his  beloved  State  of 
Ohio  in  the  midst  of  friends  and  family. 
We.  his  colleagues,  share  the  void  to 
which  everyone  feels  at  the  passing  of  so 
fine  a  friend,  so  dedicated  a  public  serv- 
ant of  us  all. 

To  his  children,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy,  confident  that  the  memories 
Harry  McGregor  left  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  his  bereaved  and  a  warm  and 
affectionate  memory  to  the  people  whom 
he  served.  I  have  lost  a  friend  and  Ohio 
a  loyal  and  courageous  son. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown], 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  [Mr.  Hess]  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
lamented  J.  Harry  McGregor. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  know 
Harry  McGregor  and  his  fine  family; 
his  wife,  his  son.  and  two  daughters, 
throughout  almost  a  lifetime. 
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I  believe  our  first  acquaintance,  be- 
tween Mr.  McOreoor  and  myself,  came 
about  Just  after  World  War  I  had  ended. 
He  served  the  State  of  Ohio  ably  and 
well  In  the  Legislature  where  his  serv- 
ices were  such  that  when  the  Congress- 
man from  the  17th  Ohio  district  then 
sitting  as  a  Member  in  this  Chamber 
passed  away.  Mr.  McOregor  was  select- 
ed, and  elected  in  a  special  election,  to 
represent  that  great  Ohio  district  here. 
He  did  so,  for  practically  20  years,  in  a 
way  which  won  him  great  renown  and 
high  respect. 

Harry  McOregor  in  private  life  en- 
gaged in  highway  construction  and  other 
contracting  work.  That  experience 
fitted  him  especially  well  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  where  he  was  one  of  the  real 
leaders  in  givin^^  to  America  not  only  a 
splendid  interstate  highway  system, 
many  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
the  3t.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  numerous 
effective  flood  control  projects  in  vari- 
ous States.  The  country  as  a  whole  is 
indebted  to  him  for  his  service  in  these 
particular  fields.  In  fact,  these  great 
public  works,  which  have  been  made  ef- 
fective since  Harry  McGregor  came  to 
the  Congress,  stand  as  memorials  to  tiim 
today. 

His  sudden  passing  last  October  came 
as  a  shock  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him, 
loved  him,  and  served  with  him  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have 
all  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  that  loss  is 
an  especial  one  for  the  Ohio  delegation, 
and  for  the  people  of  our  Ohio.  To  his 
two  daughters,  his  son,  and  his  grand- 
children, we  exteijfd  our  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy  In  the  great  loss  that 
has  been  theirs. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HESS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise 
with  heavy  heart  to  say  a  few  words 
about  my  good  friend,  the  late  J.  Harry 
McGregor,  longtime  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  who  left  us  much  too 
soon. 

Harry  and  I  were  close  friends  and 
legislative  colleagues  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  We  were  both  members 
of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives 
from  early  1935  until  Harry  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  early  1940.  During  that 
time,  he  was  minority  whip  and  then  ma- 
jority leader.  Harry  was  an  energetic 
whip  and  was  a  persuasive  and  effective 
majority  leader.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
failed  in  his  goals  as  a  majority  leader. 

Diu-ing  his  service  in  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives,  he  sponsored  and  was 
the  leader  who  caused  to  be  enacted  into 
law,  school  and  highway  proposals  of 
lasting  benefit  to  Ohio. 

His  interest  in  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  his  tireless  and  ef- 
fective work  for  flood  control  is  well 
known  to  all  leaders  in  this  field. 

Finally,  those  who  served  with  him  In 
the  Congress  well  know  his  fine  leader- 
ship in  all  public  works,  and  particularly, 
in  the  field  of  public  highways. 

An  enthusiastic  and  effective  legislator 
and  a  great  and  good  friend  has  left  us. 
Thousands  will  knowingly  and  countless 
millions  will  unknowingly  itiiss  a  legisla- 


tor who  has  done  so  much  for  so  many. 
His  fine  family  has  the  sympathy  of 
friends  evenrwhere. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  dear  lamented  friend,  Harry 
McGregor.  He  was  a  dedicated  Con- 
gressman. He  served  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  well. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  many 
contacts  with  him  at  various  times.  Al- 
though he.  was  of  a  different  political 
persuasion,  he  was  always  considerate, 
courteous,  and  gracioas.  He  endeared 
himself  to  the  Members  of  this  House, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  all  mourn 
his  loss  which  will  be  severely  felt  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brooks  1. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  place  a 
wreath  on  the  grave  of  our  departed 
friend,  Harry  McGregor.  I  knew  Harry 
well.  I  saw  him  often  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  although  my  committee  as- 
signment was  different  from  that  of  our 
departed  friend.  It  was  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  work,  with  him.  He  was  kindly, 
friendly,  always  courteous,  and  he  was 
most  competent.  I  worked  especially 
with  him  on  the  highway  program  to 
which  he  devoted  many,  many  long, 
tireless  hours  of  effort  in  most  unselfish 
service  to  the  country  that  he  loved  so 
well. 

There  is  a  saying  asked  in  the  form 
of  a  question  to  the  effect  "Where,  oh 
where,  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear?" 
The  snows  of  yesteryear  are  gone.  They 
are  melted.  They  are  in  the  streams  and 
forests  and  farmlands  and  the  richness 
of  the  Nation." 

So  likewise  the  ability,  the  sincere 
achievements,  great  energies  of  this 
great  American  Harry  McGregor  who 
has  left  us  are  to  be  found  in  the 
achievements  that  he  supported  and  the 
accomplishments  which  he  passed  on  to 
the  people  of  America.  Now  our  citi- 
zenry is  richer  and  more  capable  and 
happier  because  of  his  having  been  a 
Member  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hender- 
son]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  join  with  his  friends  in  paying 
tribute  to  Harry  McGregor,  for  many 
years  our  colleague  here  in  Congress. 

Geographically.  Harry  McGregor  was 
closer  to  me  and  my  district  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress,  because  he 
lived  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
his  district,  just  adjacent  to  my  own 
district. 

In  many  other  respects  Harry  Mc- 
Gregor was  closer  to  me  than  any  other 
Member  of  Congress.  When  I  first  met 
him  I  formed  an  opinion  that  stayed 
with  me  throughout  our  association  to- 
gether, that  here  was  a  man,  dedicated 
to  his  district  and  to  his  Nation,  deter- 
mined in  the  course  that  he  would  take. 
I  liked  him  and  his  manner. 

Harry  took  great  pleasure  In  life.  One 
thing  that  set  him  apart  was  the  jollity, 
the  laughter,  and  the  smile  of  Harry  Mc- 
Gregor.   We  saw  it  on  his  face  and  we 


knew  it  was  in  his  heart.  You  could 
watch  Harry  McGregor  come  into  a 
room  with  that  smile  as  if  by  magic. 
It  was  imparted  to  all  who  watched  his 
face.  They  became  filled  with  the  same 
sense  of  lightheartedness  that  so  char- 
acterized Harry  McGregor. 

I  watched  his  work  on  the  floor  and 
the  dedication  that  he  displayed.  His 
words  in  debate  carried  an  insistence 
that  the  truth  be  known.  We  felt  im- 
pelled to  follow  what  he  demonstrated 
to  be  the  best  course  for  our  Nation. 

He  was  fair,  he  was  able,  in  his  efforts 
to  be  of  service  to  his  district. 

His  wife  had  come  from  Muskingum 
County  of  the  15th  District,  and  Mrs. 
McGregor  and  her  Congressman  hus- 
band were  known.  loved,  and  held  In 
great  esteem  in  that  portion  of  my  dis- 
trict. Whenever  I  traveled  through  that 
area  I  was  constantly  being  asked:  "How 
is  Harry  McGregor?"  "How  is  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gregor?" And  on  many  occasions  his 
friends  there  told  of  the  great  work  that 
Harry  had  performed  in  behalf  of  the 
constituents  of  his  district. 

The  service  that  he  rendered  for  those 
of  his  district  is  just  one  part  of  Harry 
McGregor's  life.  Here  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  he  worked  for  them.  He  also 
worked  for  all  America.  Many  of  the 
great  public  works  and  highways 
throughout  the  United  States  are  monu- 
ments to  the  service  and  foresight  of 
Harry  McGregor. 

But  in  his  children  and  his  grandchil- 
dren we  have  the  living  characterization 
of  Harry  McGregor's  {personality. 

They  miss  him.  but  they  are  strength- 
ened and  comforted  by  the  realization 
that  he  was  a  grefat  man  who  served  his 
Nation  well.    We  miss  him.  too. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  Join  today  in 
the  eulogies  for  our  late  departed  col- 
league. Harry  McGregor,  with  whom  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  minority  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, having  been  a  member  of  that 
committee  since  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress some  5  years  ago. 

Harry  McGregor  was  a  great  public 
servant;  Harry  McGregor  was  an  out- 
standing American;  Harry  McGregor 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  through  his 
sponsorship  of  legislation  the  great  in- 
terstate and  other  Federal-aid  highway 
systems  came  closer  to  fruition  than  at 
any  time  previously.  It  was  through  hia 
efforts  and  sponsorship  of  legislation 
that  the  forerunners  of  the  great  1956 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  Act 
came  into  being.  It  was  his  bill,  his 
sponsorship  of  legislation  in  the  Repub- 
lican 83d  Congress  that  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  forenmner  of  the  great 
Highway  System  Act  in  the  84th  and  the 
85th  Congresses.  This  great  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  System  is  a  monu- 
ment and  a  tribute  to  Harry  McGregor. 
He  was  more  interested  and  qualifled  in 
this  subject,  I  venture  to  say.  than  any 
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other  Member  of  the  House  has  been  in 
recent  years. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him.  and  it  was  my  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  come  to  know  of  his  ability 
and  dedication  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  He  succeeded  as  ranking 
Republican  member  the  Honorable 
George  Dondero  who  in  his  turn  served 
with  equal  ability  and  distinction. 

J.  Harry  McGregor  was  a  man  of 
deep  conviction,  he  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment.  He  was  a  man  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  get  up  on  the  floor  and  pre- 
sent those  principles  in  wlilch  he  be- 
lieved and  to  fight  for  them.  He  was  a 
hard-working  and  aggressive  man.  and 
as  a  freshman  and  since  I  have  deemed 
it  a  high  privilege  to  serve;  with  him. 
He  gave  the  greatest  leadership  and  en- 
couragement to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  His  vmder- 
standing  of  the  problems  faced  by  new 
Members,  and  his  helpfulnt^ss  to  them 
will  linger  long  not  only  in  my  memory 
but  also  in  the  memory  of  many  others 
In  the  Congress  who  came  to  Itnow  him 
and  seek  his  wise  counsel  in  recent  years. 
It  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  join  in  these 
eulogies  of  our  departed  colleague.  He 
was  a  great  man,  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican J.  Harry  McGregor. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  J.  Harry 
McGregor  today.  I  extend  my  sjonpa- 
thy  to  the  members  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion for  the  great  loss  which  they  have 
sustained  in  the  passing  of  our  departed 
colleague,  for  whom  we  had  such  great 
affection. 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  last  year 
when  I  learned  of  his  imtimely  death, 
which  was  an  irreparable  lass  to  all  of 
US  who  knew  him. 

Harry  McGregor  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  I  came  here  and  I  soon  rec- 
ognized him  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  this  body.  He  was  an  able, 
capable,  and  efficient  legislator.  He 
worked  diligently  and  conMiientiously 
upon  all  legislation  before  his  committee, 
as  others  have  mentioned  here  today. 
Whatever  he  did  he  did  right. 

I  know  that  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  S.  Hill,  of  Colorado, 
would  join  in  these  eulogies  to  Harry 
McGregor  if  he  were  here  today,  as  they 
were  very  close  friends  over  the  years. 
It  was  through  Mr.  Hill  that  I  learned 
to  know  Harry  McGregor  better  and  to 
more  fully  appreciate  his  sterling  qual- 
iUes. 

Harry  was  always  congenial  and  af- 
fable. He  spread  good  cheer  wherever 
he  happened  to  be  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  visit  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
men  like  Harry  McGregor  in  these  crit- 
ical times.  His  passing  was  not  only  a 
great  loss  to  his  district,  but  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  to  the  entire  Nation.  He 
was  truly  a  great  American,  a  flne  public 
servant,  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio, 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
now  my  high  honor  to  represent  the  good 
people  of  Ohio's  17th  District,  the  dis- 
trict that  was  so  well  represented  by  the 
late  J.  Harry  McGregor  for  some  18 
years.  I  take  this  time  to  Join  with  his 
other  colleagues  here  in  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to  ex- 
tend my  sincere  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  survive  him. 

Many  of  you  who  have  been  here  for 
a  long  time  knew  J.  Harry  McGregor 
more  intimately  than  I  and  I  know  that 
you,  too.  can  attest  to  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy, generosity,  and  hard  work.  He 
faithfully  reflected  the  views  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  was  considered  a  stalwart  foi 
good  government.  The  high  caliber  of 
his  representation  of  the  i>eople  in  our 
district  was  reflected  by  the  strong  sup- 
port he  invariably  received  at  the  polls 
time  and  time  again. 

Although  I  was  his  political  challenger 
for  the  past  10  years,  I  greatly  admired 
and  respected  Congressman  McGregor 
personally  and  for  his  views  on  public 
problems. 

Back  home  he  was  known  ipersonally 
to  thousands  of  people.  J.  Harry  Mc- 
Gregor was  a  people's  Congressman. 
The  people  felt  close  to  the  late  J.  Harry 
McCrfiEGOR.  They  felt  at  all  times  that 
they  could  sit  down  with  him  and  talk 
over  personal  problems,  their  fears  and 
their  hopes  for  this  great  country. 

I  think  his  practice  of  going  into  the 
district  and  holding  conferences,  infor- 
mal in  nature,  at  the  court  houses  and 
other  places  was  a  most  commendable 
one.  This  is  important  if  we  are  to  have 
true  representative  government  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  being  close  to  the  people  and 
learning  what  the  people  at  the  grass- 
roots really  thought  of  the  issues,  great 
and  small,  before  this  country. 

The  Ohio  delegation  in  Congress,  in 
my  opinion,  has  indeed  lost  one  of  its 
most  esteemed  members,  and  the  17th 
District  has  lost  an  able  and  dedicated 
spokesman.  His  family,  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Monroe  Horst,  Mrs.  Warde 
Butler,  and  his  son,  Harry  Laird  Mc- 
Gregor, have  lost  a  devoted  father. 

I  know  that  those  of  you  who  knew 
him  best  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate  will  Join  me  in  this 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

GKNXBAL  LKAVX  TO   gXTmu  »igw*nir«f 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
moiis  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
life  and  character  of  the  late  J.  Harry 
McGregor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  Join  with  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  delegation,  Mr.  Hess,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  departed  friend  and 
colleague. 

J.  Harry  McGregor  was  a  warm  and 
friendly  man  and  a  devoted  public  serv- 
ant.   Prior  to  his  election  as  a  Member 


of  Congress,  he  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  Here  in  Con- 
gress he  made  invaluable  contributions 
to  the  legislation  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  With  all  his  work,  however, 
he  was  never  too  busy  to  help  others. 
Time  and  again  I  recall  his  assistance 
when  I  was  new  here,  and  I  treasured 
his  counsel.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
realized  his  great  loss  when  his  beloved 
wife,  Twila,  died  earlier  last  year.  The 
McGregors  had  always  been  a  happy, 
loving  couple.  Now  he  has  gone  to  Join 
her,  united  again  in  God's  love.  To  his 
daughters  and  son  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  sjnnpathy. 

Mr.  BAUMHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  past  congressional 
campaign,  on  October  7,  1958,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing  of  one  of  my  best  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  House,  J.  Harry  Mc- 
Gregor, of  the  17th  Ohio  District.  It 
was  impossible  to  express  my  sadness  to 
the  House  since  we  were  in  recess,  but 
I  and  my  fellow  Members  want  to  speak 
of  him  today,  and  to  extend  our  heart- 
felt condolence  to  his  daughters,  his  son, 
and  their  families. 

Harry  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  be- 
loved wife,  Twila,  by  less  than  a  year, 
and  it  was  well  known  to  his  friends  and 
family  the  deep  burden  of  grief  he 
carried. 

Harry  was  my  predecessor  as  "Whip" 
of  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  I  will  always 
cherish  a  photograph  now  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  my  office  in  which  he  Is  pic- 
tured turning  the  symbolic  whip  over  to 
me. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  Ohio  State  Legislature,  where  he 
served  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  house 
of  representatives  from  1935  through 
1940.  During  that  period  of  time  he  also 
served  as  minority  whip  and  secretary  of 
the  finance  committee,  as  well  as  ma- 
jority floor  leader  and  speaker  pro  tem- 
pore. Harry's  career  in  Washington  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  was 
no  less  distinguished,  he  being  elected  at 
a  special  election  in  1940.  and  reelected 
to  the  77th  on  through  the  85th  Con- 
gresses. He  proved  his  dedication  to  good 
govenmient  through  all  his  outstanding 
public  service.  He  will  be  a  man  long 
remembered  not  only  for  his  personal 
warmth  and  sweetness  of  character,  but 
for  his  complete  honesty  and  intWrity. 
I  well  remember  how  many  of  the  staff 
people  with  whom  he  came  in  daily  con- 
tact admired  and  respected  him.  This 
combination  of  personal  warmth  and 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment is  often  difficult  to  attain,  but 
we  all  will  remember  Harry  for  these 
qualities. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  adequctely  express  one's  feelings 
at  the  loss  of  a  friend.  J.  Harry  Mc- 
Gregor was  my  long-time  personal 
friend.  Our  friendship  began  back  in 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly  when  we 
were  both  members  of  its  house  of  rep- 
resentatives 20  years  ago.  Our  close  as- 
sociation over  the  years  gave  me  ample 
c^portimity  to  observe  the  character 
and  ability  of  Harry  McGregor.   He  was 
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a  courageoxis  statesman  and  met  every 
issue  openly  and  without  flinching.  His 
qualities  as  a  leader  were  shown  on  many 
occasions  but  particularly  as  majority 
floor  leader  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  his  committee  in  Congress. 

Harry  McGregor  was  respected  and 
admired  by  his  friends  and  associates 
both  in  and  out  of  public  life.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  was  the  honors  which  he  received 
as  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

But  more  significant  than  any  of  these 
accomplishments  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  family 
man.  He  and  his  wife  were  a  devoted 
couple  and  with  their  three  fine  children 
made  a  typical  American  family.  With 
his  many  friends  and  colleagues  I  share 
their  sadness  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
personal  privilege  to  salute  the  memory 
of  our  late  colleague,  J.  Harry  McGregor. 

He  was  more  than  an  able  Member  of 
Congress — he  was  a  trailblazer  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Future  gen- 
erations will  thank  Harry  McGregor  for 
his  magnificent  leadership  which  gives 
them  the  vast  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem so  essential  to  our  Nation's  com- 
merce and  defense.  None  of  us  who 
served  with  him  in  the  84th  Congress 
will  forget  his  brilliant  fight  to  achieve 
this  victory. 

Harry  McGregor  will  be  remembered, 
too.  as  an  outspoken  opponent  of  sprawl- 
ing bureaucracy,  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  public  power  threatened  the 
just  and  legitimate  rights  of  private  en- 
terprise. His  -  philosophy  of  Federal 
assistance  was  Lincolnian. 

Long  before  it  became  popular  and  ex- 
pedient, Harry  McGregor  foiight  com- 
munism. He  waged  a  vigorous  battle 
against  senseless  giveaways  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites.  He  was  one  of 
four  Republican  Members  flown  to  China 
in  1952  for  conferences  with  Chinese 
Nationalist  officers  and  U.S.  administra- 
tors of  aid  in  Formosa. 

Harry  McGregor  was  Republican  floor 
leader  In  the  Ohio  State  Legislature 
when  I  served  there  nearly  20  years  ago. 
When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1955.  his 
counsel  was  wise  and  generous  and 
sparkling  with  the  infectious  good  humor 
which  made  him  liked  by  all — even  those 
who  disagreed  with  his  public  views.  He 
was  a  warm  and  loyal  friend,  a  valued 
adviser,  and  a  tireless  servant  of  the  17  th 
District  of  Ohio. 

Last  fall,  at  the  very  height,  of  a  cam- 
paign for  reelection,  death  overtook 
Harry  McGrkgor  imexpectedly  at  his 
home  in  Coshocton,  Ohio.  Just  as  he 
had  lived  all  his  life,  Harry  McGregor 
died  a  fighter. 

Less  than  2  years  before,  on  Christmas 
Day  1956,  he  lost  his  beloved  wife,  Twila. 
To  their  three  surviving  children  I  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

I  know  they  will  remember  the  fare- 
well of  Mr.  Valient-for-truth  in  Bunyan's 
•'Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  words  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  Harry 
McGregor: 

My  sword  I  erlve  to  blm  that  ahall  succeed 
me  In  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and 

Bkin  to  him  that  can  get  It. 


My  marks  and  scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a 
witness  for  me,  that  I  have  fought  Hla  battle 
that  now  shall  be  my  rewarder. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
losing  our  beloved  colleague.  Congress- 
man Harry  McGregor,  of  Ohio,  we  here 
in  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion have  lost  a  real  statesman. 

Ever  attacking  every  problem  from  the 
viewpoint  of  "What's  best  for  the  people 
of  America,"  Harry  McGregor  was  one 
of  the  most  conscientious  and  thorough 
Congressmen  it  has  been  my  pleasiu-e  to 
know. 

Ever  maintaining  an  objective  view- 
point, his  was  a  truly  selfless  service. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  varied  viewpoints 
of  many  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  he  won  much  support  for  measures 
he  espoused. 

Harry  McGregor,  to  my  knowledge, 
had  no  enemies.  His  colleagues  mourned 
with  him  the  loss  a  year  before  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  partner  for  many  years. 
We  really  shared  his  grief. 

Ever  mindful,  however,  of  his  duty  to 
his  district  and  his  country,  he  bore  up 
bravely  and  worked  hard  and  effectively 
despite  his  great  loss. 

We  of  California  and  I  in  particular 
who  knew  him  well  join  his  Ohio  col- 
leagues in  paying  the  highest  tribute  to 
J.  Harry  McGregor,  gentleman,  scholar, 
indefatigable  worker,  delightful  char- 
acter, but  above  all,  statesman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGregor,  Harry 
and  Twila,  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  was 
in  the  company  of  a  wonderful  couple. 
There  was  a  team  spirit  that  existed  be- 
tween them  that  was  difficult  to  explain. 
When  they  were  separated  Harrys  loss 
was  great.  He  carried  on  but  there  was 
not  the  same  will  to  win. 

J.  Harry  McGregor's  thoughtfulness, 
understanding,  and  dedication  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  him.    I  miss  him. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
one  has  served  18  years  here  in  this  great 
legislative  body,  the  bonds  welded  are 
strong  and  they  go  deep.  Between 
Harry  McGregor  and  myself  there  was 
an  even  closer  tie  than  most  because  we 
shared  a  special  election  on  February  27, 
1940. 

A  pleasant  companion  and  a  good 
friend — a  hard-working  Congressman 
and  a  loyal  citizen — such  was  Harry 
McGregor.  One  could  disagree  with 
him  as,  I  confess,  I  often  did.  but  dis- 
agreement interfered  not  at  all  with  our 
friendship.  As  Ohio  whip  he  served  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can delegation  well. 

Tireless  in  his  efforts  to  serve  his  con- 
stituents he  gave  himself  with  enthu- 
siasm to  work  in  their  behalf,  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  their  hopes,  their  fears, 
their  concrete  desires,  and  their  needs. 
The  17th  District  will  miss  his  heartful 
service,  Ohio  will  miss  his  constant 
watchful  work  in  her  interests  and  the 
United  States  a  faithful  worker  in  these 
Halls. 

To  his  fine  children  and  grtmdchlldren 
I  do  extend  my  warmest  sympathy  and 


the  hope  that  they  know  with  deep  cer- 
tainty that — 

They  have  not  died 

They  live  and  breathe  with  you 
They  walk  now,  here  at  your  side    . 

They  tell  you  things  are  true. 

They  live,  they  know,  they  see 
They  shout  with  every  breath 

AU  is  Eternal  Life. 
There  Is  no  death. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  who 
knew  him  best  should  gather  here  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  worth  and  works  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Harry  McGregor,  of  Ohio,  who  died 
during  last  year's  fall  recess  of  Congress. 

I  often  think  that  the  roadbuilder  Is 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. The  roads  they  build  make  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  get  together  easier 
and  more  frequently  to  exchange  ideas 
and  obtain  inspiration  from  one  an- 
other. Roads  also  facilitate  the  flow  of 
commerce  and  the  exchange  of  goods, 
thus  promote  prosperity  and  improve 
living  standards. 

Our  friend  Harry  McGregor  was  a 
roadbuilder.  one  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  of  them,  and  therefore  by  his 
life  and  works  one  of  the  great  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  In  private  life  he  was 
a  road  contractor  and  during  his  20 
years  in  Congress  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Roads. 

In  the  83d  Congress  Mr.  McGregor 
was  chairman  of  the  Roads  Committee 
and  was  the  author  of  the  Highway  Act 
of  that  year  which  r>aved  the  way  for 
the  greatest  advance  in  roadbuilding  this 
Nation  had  ever  made  to  that  time. 

In  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses 
Harry  McGregor  was  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  along  with  the  Honorable  George 
Fallon  of  Maryland,  they  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  write  the  present  ex- 
panded highway  program  into  law.  This 
law.  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Congress  in  the  past  25 
years. 

Harry  McGregor  by  his  tireless  work 
in  Congress  for  better  roads  has  paved 
the  way  for  a  stronger,  more  prosperous 
and  happier  Nation  for  generations  to 
come.  His  work  has  made  all  the  to- 
morrows of  our  Nation  better  than  Its 
yesterdays.  Such  a  life  Is  most  worth 
while. 

Harry  McGregor  departed  life  carry- 
ing with  him  the  affection  of  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  for  he  had  brought  Joy 
into  our  lives  with  his  friendly  and 
sunny  disposition.  He  left  us  possessed 
of  our  admiration  and  gratitude  because 
of  his  large  contributions  as  a  legislator 
to  the  strength  and  betterment  of  our 
Nation  and  its  citizenry. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  SELDE3^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  susk 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  overwhelmingly  adopted 
the  report  of  its  special  committee  on 
Communist  tactics,  strategy,  and  objec- 
tives. This  report  was  printed  in  full  in 
the  February  25  issue  of  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that 
this  distinguished  body  of  American 
lawyers,  eminently  qualified  to  examine 
Judicial  decisions,  agrees  with  the  fears 
■  voiced  by  various  Members  of  this  body 
that  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  broadly  and  unnecessarily 
limited  national  and  State  efforts  to  pro- 
,  tect  our  people  and  our  Government 
against  Communist  activities. 

While  the  bar  association's  recom- 
mendations will  require  careful  study 
and  preparation  of  legislative  proposals 
in  a  nimiber  of  areas,  one  subject  on 
which  this  body  is  in  a  position  to  act 
promptly  is  that  of  passport  security. 
The  bar  association  committee's  report 
singles  out  the  Supreme  Court's  passport 
decisions  of  June  1958  as  an  example  of 
the  weakening  of  our  security  defenses 
and  strongly  recommends  remedial  legis- 
lation. It  will  be  recalled  that  a  divided 
Court  ruled  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
no  authority  in  the  absence  of  specific 
legislation  to  withhold  passports  from 
supporters  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement. 

Although  the  administration  sub- 
mitted legislative  proposals  to  the  last 
Congress,  those  proposals  were  consid- 
ered too  broad  and  sweeping  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  that  examined 
them.  A  shorter  bill  which  I  introduced 
at  that  time  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  55,  identical  to  that  which  was 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  by  this  body. 
In  the  light  of  the  determinations  now 
reached  by  leading  representatives  of  the 
American  Bar  after  a  detailed,  objective 
study,  I  would  urge  that  we  proceed 
promptly  to  consideration  and  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  deny  passports  to 
supporters  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  and  to  close  this  gap 
in  our  defenses  against  those  who  would 
imdermine  this  Nation. 


JAMES  A.  GARFIELD  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  directing  the 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  to  remove  the  James  A.  Garfield 
Monument  from  its  present  location  at 
First  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue  SW. 
to  another  suitable  site  on  real  property 
of  the  United  States  situate  in  or  near 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  the  new  location 
for  the  monument  will  be  selected  by 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 


The  measure  I  have  introduced  would 
also  direct  the  Superintendent  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks  to  repave  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  James  A.  Garfield 
Monument  and  otherwise  redevelop  it  in 
cooperation  with  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
to  remove  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  hazards  to  traffic  existing 
today  in  Washington  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  a  more  fitting  site  for 
the  location  of  an  outstanding  memorial 
to  a  great  American.  As  we  all  know, 
the  monument  is  located  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  heavy  traversed  streets 
in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  automotive 
traffic,  First  Street  SW.  contains  two 
lines  of  track  of  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  Trolley  cars  make  frequent 
trips  over  this  line. 

First  Street  runs  at  the  foot  of  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 
Southboimd  trolley  cars,  upon  reaching 
the  Garfield  Monument,  are  forced  to 
go  around  it  on  the  left  side  in  the  face 
of  traffic  proceeding  north.  This  re- 
sults in  a  very  hazardous  situation  for 
all  types  of  vehicular  traffic. 

The  James  A.  Garfield  Monument  was 
erected  by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  with  assistance  from  the 
Federal  GovernmeAt.  It  was  dedicated 
on  March  12,  1887,  to  the  memory  of 
President  Garfield,  whose  death  took 
place  on  September  19,  1881,  after 
having  been  shot  by  a  disappointed  of- 
flceseeker  in  July  of  that  year. 

President  Garfield  was  a  brave  soldier 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  and  his  tragic  death 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  one  of  our 
most  important  Federal  agencies,  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

By  introducing  a  bill  to  remove  his 
national  monument  to  a  more  suitable 
location,  I  in  no  way  intend  to  reflect 
upon  this  great  American.  President 
Garfield's  place  in  American  history  is 
secure.  He  gave  his  life  while  serving  in 
the  highest  office  his  country  could  offer. 

The  Garfield  National  Monument  was 
erected  before  the  day  of  modem  ve- 
hicular traffic.  When  it  was  dedicated 
no  one  could  foresee  the  day  when  First 
Street  SW.  would  be  the  artery  for  heavy 
automotive  and  trolley  traffic.  Had  such 
a  situation  been  visualized  I  am  sure  that 
those  patriotic  and  devoted  Americans 
who  erected  the  monument  would  have 
selected  a  more  suitable  site. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  has  not  at  some  time  or 
another  had  difficulty  in  getting  aroimd 
the  Garfield  Monument.  Probably  there 
are  some  in  this  House  who  have  had 
near  accidents  at  the  monument. 

I  have  utmost  confidence  in  the  work 
being  performed  by  the  National  Capital 
Parks  and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
I  know  that  these  splendid  agencies,  if 
authority  is  granted  to  them  to  do  so,  will 
find  a  suitable  place  for  the  location  of 
this  monument  to  a  great  American.  I 
think  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  this 
memorial  to  our  second  martyred  Presi- 
dent should  be  placed  in  an  area  more  in 


keeping   with   its   dignity   and  historic 
significance. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  support  my  bill  to  remove  the  monu- 
ment. 

HOW  THE  PEOPLE  OF  WISCONSIN 
FEEL   ABOUT   DICTATORS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day, February  24,  I  addressed  the  House 
on  "How  the  People  of  Wisconsin  Feel 
About  Dictators" — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  24,  1959,  pages  2901-2905. 
My  point  was  that  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin dislike  dictatorships,  and  therefore 
disagree  with  the  views  expressed  in  an 
address  made  early  In  February  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WrrH- 
Row]  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Domini- 
can Congress.  I  Inserted  In  the  Record 
a  text  of  that  address  as  printed  In  the 
Elnglish -language  newspar>er.  Herald  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  for  February  7, 
1959. 

On  Friday,  February  20,  4  days  before 
my  February  24  speech,  in  order  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  text  contained  in 
the  Herald  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
my  office  called  the  office  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Withrow] 
and  asked  for  a  copy  of  his  remarks  to 
the  Dominican  Congress.  We  were  told 
that,  imfortimately,  his  office  had  no 
further  copies. 

On  Monday,  February  23,  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  a  member  of  my  staff 
delivered  to  the  office  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wpthrow]  a  copy 
of  the  text  of  the  Herald  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

CONORKSS  or  THB  UMTm)  STATBS, 

HOTTSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES, 

Washington.  DC,  February  23.  1959. 
Hon.  Gabdkeb  R.  Wn-HKOW, 
Jf  ember  of  Congress.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Deak   OAaoNxa:  I   am    secxuing    a   special 
order  to  address  the  House  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  24.  1969,  on  the  problem  of 
dictators. 

In  the  course  of  this  address,  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  yoxu*  recent  remarks  to  the 
Dominican  Congress  as  reported  in  the  Her- 
ald of  the  Dominican  Republic,  dated  Sat- 
urday, February  7,  1959.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  your  speech  as  It  appeared  in 
this  newspaper.  I  Intend  to  offer  this  text 
for  the  Congressional  Rbcord. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  so*  that  you  may 
have  prior  notification  of  my  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Henkt  S.  Rittss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Some  23  hours  later  at  aroimd  3 
o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  24, 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  the 
floor,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Withrow]  indicated  that  the  re- 
port of  his  address  as  contained  in  the 
Ferald  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
Inaccurate,  in  that  he  had  not  in  fact 
used  the  term  "nitwit,"  as  attributed  to 
him  in  the  text  of  the  Herald  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
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Last  Thursday  afternoon,  February  26. 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiTHRowl  came  to  me  and  handed  me  a 
text  of  hia  address  to  the  Dominican 
Congress  which  he  stated  to  be  com- 
pletely accurate.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Mr.  WiTHROw's  text,  unlike  the  text  as 
printed  in  the  Herald  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  does  not  contain  the  word 
"nitwit,"  nor  does  it  contain  a  reference 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  include  at  this  point  Mr.  With- 
Row's  text  in  its  entirety: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests, 
friends,  I  am  a  little  surprised  in  tindlng 
myself  here  with  you  today.  It  was  by 
Invitation  that  I  came  to  visit  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  this  week.  I  was  happy 
to  accept  the  invitatloif,  because  I  have  long 
wanted  to  visit  this  home  of  Columbus,  dis- 
coverer of  America,  and  because  I  have  been 
attracted  by  the  unexcelled  record  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  our  war  against  com- 
munism. I  came  as  a  friend,  but  you  have 
now  raised  me  to  the  level  of  an  official  visi- 
tor. Tou  have  bestowed  upon  me  a  privilege 
that  is  yours  alone  to  give.  I  shall  long 
remember  this  privilege. 

The  weather,  the  food,  the  hospitality  of 
those  in  official  position,  and  those  good 
citizens  whom  I  met  on  streets  and  in  their 
offices  and  in  their  homes — all  have  impressed 
me  greatly.  I  suppose  I  should  confine  my- 
self here  to  political  niceties,  and  spend  my 
time  recounting  some  of  the  details  of  my 
visit  and  my  observations.  I  think  I  shall 
save  this  for  a  report  on  this  trip,  which  I 
Intend  to  make  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives upon  my  return  to  Washington.  I  think 
more  fact-interested  people  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  these  observations. 

And,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  speak  in  plati- 
tudes; but  I  am  not  going  to  do  this.  Let  me 
talk  with  you  on  some  events  and  matters 
which  are  of  supreme  importance  to  you, 
and  to  us  in  the  United  States,  and  to  all  of 
us  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  are 
grave  times. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  might  be  called 
Independence.  It  is.  It  is  the  same  type  of 
independence  which  you  as  a  nation  have 
displayed,  and  for  which  you  must  be  re- 
spected and  admired.  I  have  developed  the 
feeling  that  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  its 
nature,  is  willing  to  meet  another  country 
or  another  person  more  than  half  way.  It  is 
a  feeling  that  you  like,  and  you  want  to  be 
liked.  But.  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  also  clear 
that  you  do  not  really  need  anyone  to  get 
along.  I  congratulate  you  on  a  real  Inde- 
pendence.   Never  surrender  It. 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  friend  who  de- 
fends you  when  I  feel  you  are  right  and 
one  who  Is  absolutely  ceruin  that  if  the 
American  States  had  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Dominican  Republic  first 
made  at  Caracas— had  we  followed  them, 
communism  would  be  a  diminishing  force 
In  this  hemisphere  today,  instead,  I  fear 
ootnmunlsm  grows  more  and  more  bold. 
You  can  no  more  compromise  with  com- 
munism than  you  can  with  crime.  You 
simply  erase  it  by  outlawing  it.  That  was 
your  simple  solution. 

The  world  today  trembles  with  rumors 
of  war.  We  In  the  United  States  do  not 
want  war,  we  want  only  peace,  and  we  will 
go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  maintain  peace. 
I  am  no  less  concerned  about  war  in  another 
sense — revolution,  rebellion,  civil  war.  The 
success  of  communism  lies  not  in  armed 
conflict  of  nation  against  nation.  Conunu- 
nism  is  something  which  dividee  a  country 
within  itself,  and  to  me  this  is  a  far  worse 
crime  against  Christianity  than  actual  armed 
warfare  when  the  causes  are  clear  and  some- 
times Just. 

There  are  always  small  groups  who  covet 
war  and  who  encourage  rebellion.     I  think 


we  can  identify  most  of  them  as  Commu- 
nists. The  others  would  be  those  who  Just 
do  not  realize  what  they  are  doing,  and 
some  who  seek  personal  gain.  The  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  program  has  in  some  instances 
made  international  politics  profitable,  and 
in  still  other  cases  the  necessities  for  US. 
loans  is  ample  evidence  that  these  revo- 
lutionaries cannot  cope  with  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  government.  The  ad- 
ministration of  a  government  today  is  a 
delicate  and*  difficult  thing.  The  currency 
and  economic  crisis  of  many  European 
countries  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
touch  needed  by  a  successful  administrator. 
You  here  in  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
been  fortunate  in  your  government.  It  has 
brought  you  peace  and  prosperity.  There 
are  so  few  countries  over  the  world  who 
could  even  approach  your  achievements.  I 
know  you  give  full  credit  to  the  amazing 
abilities  of  Generalissimo  TruJiUo,  and 
we  do.  too.  If  the  generalissimo  could  be 
persuaded  to  turn  author,  and  could  be 
persuaded  to  write  a  book  on  government, 
the  record  he  has  established  would  make 
this  book  required  reading  In  the  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world.  I  hope  some 
good  friend  might  prevail  upon  the  general- 
issimo to  write  such  a  best  seller. 

Economists  everywhere  who  have  been  un- 
able to  do  anything  write  bocks  on  how  to 
do  it.  Here,  then,  is  an  administrator  who 
has  done  it,  and  who  could  write  the  first 
such  authentic  book. 

We  speak  eloquently  of  a  free  world.  Let 
me  teU  you  very  frankly  that  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  nation  bloc.  Is  not 
free  to  make  the  decisions  today  that  we 
might  make  under  different  circumstances. 
The  foreign  aid  program,  about  which  the 
American  taxpayer  complains  so  loudly  and 
for  which  the  President  is  so  insistent  and 
which  Congress  reluctantly  approves — this 
foreign  aid  program  is  mute  evidence  that 
we  are  not  free  to  decide  a  problem  or  an 
issue  independently  and  as  we  might  if  the 
cold  war  was  not  with  us.  Success  in  the 
cold  war  requires  us  to  be  expedient,  dis- 
tasteful as  It  may  be  to  those  of  us  who 
devoutly  believe  In  principles. 

The  last  war  fought  upon  American  soil 
was  the  War  Between  the  States  In  1861. 
We  called  that  our  Civil  War.  Our  Pres- 
ident at  that  time  was  the  brilliant  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  I  am  proud  to  say,  was 
a  Republican.  It  was  his  immortal  words 
"this  Nation  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free"  which  rang  down  through  our  Internal 
war.  Let  us  apply  thoee  Immortal  words  of 
Lincoln  to  today.  Can  this  world  exist  when 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  half  in  slavery  of 
communism  and  half  free? 

There  are  Just  four  reasons  for  war.  The 
first  would  be  a  war  for  land  to  live  upon. 
War  of  this  type  went  out  in  the  early  cen- 
turies, and  except  for  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  I  cannot  envision  another  nation 
starting  a  war  of  this  kind  and  type.  Sec- 
ondly, a  war  for  wealth.  I  think  We  can 
dismiss  this  one,  since  this  would  be  a  pri- 
vate war  of  kings.  Third  is  a  war  for  power. 
Therein  lies  the  real  danger  of  Russia  start- 
ing war.  for  political  power  is  the  Communist 
tool  and  objective.  Fourth  is  a  war  for 
security.  I  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  conceive  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Dominican  Republic  participat- 
ing In  a  war  except  for  their  security. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  overtones 
In  some  of  the  reports  of  aggression  upon 
the  Dominican  Republlo  which  are  remind- 
ful of  the  Communist  programs.  Always 
the  Hitlers  and  the  Stallns  have  precipitated 
wars  on  the  ill-conceived  grounds  that  It 
was  to  protect  themselves  and  their  country. 
We  are  hearing  that  propaganda  now.  Let 
me  very  bluntly  advise  you  to  beware,  and 
to  see  It  for  what  It  is.  Keep  your  peace  by 
keeping  your  guard  up. 


I  have  con^ntly  fought  for  a  new  and 
firm  declaraUon  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  pleaded  for,  I  have  In- 
sisted upon,  a  simple  policy  of  cooperating 
with  our  friends  and  excluding  our  enemies. 
My  task  has  not  always  been  an  easy  one. 

There  were  those  In  the  United  Strt-M  who 
were  overjoyed  when  rebellion  took  place  In 
Cuba.  Then,  many  of  these  same  persons 
were  horrlfle<l  when  blood  ran  In  the  streets 
In  Roman  circuses  called  trials,  and  when 
we  were  called  grlngoes.  In  Venezueia  we 
cheered  a  revolution  that  we  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about — only  to  end  up  with 
our  Vice  President  being  spit  upon,  and 
now  some  are  appalled  that  the  new  Junta 
has  levied  another  10  percent  upon  our 
oil  IntcresU  there.  If  we  sometimes  seem 
confusing  I  am  afraid  It  Is  because  we  quickly 
bridge  183  years  In  our  minds.  We  go  Into 
these  things  with  the  spirit  of  1775.  and  then 
when  the  smoke  has  settled  we  think  in  terms 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  democracy  of 
1959.  This  Is  real  easy  for  us.  but  difficult 
or  Impossible  for  anyone  else.  That  Is  why 
I  am  again  critical  of  our  new  drift  in  for- 
eign policy  and  why  I  shall  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  help  to  change  it.  If  the  world  is 
expected  to  {hlnk  as  we  do.  we  must  realise 
there  are  other  parts  of  the  world  and  try 
to  think  as  they  do.  Where  is  the  common 
meeting  ground  for  a  world  where  one-third 
of  the  people  eat  with  their  fingers  and 
another  one-third  eat  with  chopsticks.  I 
hope  we  can  meet  and  agree  upon  the  e Ingle 
course  of  action  which  Is  Immediate  and 
compelling  a  unity  against  communism. 
Anything  else  can  l>c  left  aside,  because  until 
conimunism  Is  defeated,  and  unless  it  Is  de- 
feated, no  other  political  philosophy  lias  a 
chance  to  overtake  the  world. 

The  greatest  fallacy  anyone  could  assume 
is  that  strong  personality  governmenis  are 
bad  and  that  democracies  are  good.  Each 
nation  and  each  government  has  to  stand  on 
its  own.  Any  snap  decisions  and  assays,  or 
quick  slogan  foreign  policy  is  not  a  safe, 
long-range  policy.  If  the  United  States  for- 
eign policy  ever  becomes  one  which  would 
encourage  rebellion  and  concurred  with 
solidification  of  revolutionary  governments 
In  this  hemisphere,  I  predict  we  would  have 
succeeded  In  Joining  together  a  new  political 
and  economic  force  in  this  hemisphere  whose 
course  of  action  would  clearly  be  against  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  I  hazard 
the  guess  that  it  ml^ht  become  necessary 
for  us  to  tear  down  the  very  house  wbicb 
we  had  watched  being  built  as  a  maUer  of 
our  own  safety. 

I  hate  revolutions  anywhere,  because  ln> 
ternal  war  is  nothing  more  than  the  pitting 
of  father  against  brother,  dividing  son 
against  son,  the  dividing  of  families.  Of  such  * 
was  our  Civil  War.  The  Latin  Is  foremost  in 
dedication  to  his  family,  even  upto  second 
cousins.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  crime 
against  Christianity  than  to  initiate  civil  war 
In  which  families  are  blown  Into  hatreds  of 
one  another.  The  Spanish  civil  war  U 
emerging  in  history  as  a  monument  to  hor> 
ror. 

It  must  seem  to  you  that  Z  have  spoken 
at  some  length  upon  war  and  more  particu- 
larly upon  revolutions.  Z  have,  because  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  you  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  lived  In  i>eace  and 
security.  I  doubt  that  any  other  American 
state  has  achieved  the  proepertty  you  have 
right  now.  Zt  Is  possible,  however,  that  ther*^ . 
are  other  states  which  might  like  to  have  ^ 
yours,  and  might  resort  to  armed  Invasion 
to  try  to  get  It.  You  can  recall  with  me  that 
in  the  Ukraine  in  Russia  In  World  War  ZZ 
the  Russians  welcomed  the  Nazis.  Disillu- 
sionment was  quick  and  disastrotis.  I  can- 
not Imagine  any  Invaders  charging  ashore 
with  banners  on  which  might  be  inscribed 
your  secret  ambitions  or  carrying  an  iron- 
clad, enforceable  manifesto  for  your  welfare. 
You  get  not  what  you  want,  but  what  ttocj 
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are  and  what  they  want.  Recognize  them 
for  the  politically  dissatisfied,  the  interna- 
tional brigands  they  probably  will  be,  whose 
goal  Is  personal  power,  personal  wealth,  not 
government  for  the  people,  and  who  play  the 
stakes  of  today  for  international  revolution 
and  diplomatic  plunder. 

The  United  States  has  a  possession — 
Puerto  Rico — your  neighbor.  I  suspect  this 
possession  has  harbored  political  liabilities  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Living  there  is 
one  known  to  you  who  could  not  satisfy  his 
political  ambitions,  but  is  trying  to  satisfy 
his  hates.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Oerman 
Ormes.  The  Governor  of  this  poesession  is 
Muftoz-Marln.  who  unlike  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii does  not  seem  to  desire  statehood.  It 
was  a  curious  thing  to  me  that  It  was  he  who 
vouched  for  the  purposes  of  the  revolutionai  y 
leader  of  Cuba.  It  Is  far  more  strange  that 
he  should  be  on  such  familiar  terms.  If  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  Is  to  be  firmly 
and  clearly  one  of  nonintervention,  then 
it  must  apply  to  our  possessions  as  well  as 
to  the  continental  United  States.  In  the  new 
Congress  I  asked  for  and  got  membership 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular A£Cairs.  This  committee  handles  much 
of  the  legislation  and  affairs  pertaining  to 
Puerto  Rico.  It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  pur- 
sue some  of  these  curiosities  about  Puerto 
Rico. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
meet  with  your  President,  the  Honorable 
Hector  Trujlllo.  His  simplicity  is  warming: 
his  programs  sound  and  promising. 

It  was  my  very  keen  and  personal  pleas- 
ure to  meet  with  Generalissimo  Tru- 
jlllo. The  Dominican  Ambaseador  to  the 
United  States  the  Honorable  Manuel  de 
Moya,  had  spoken  so  highly  of  the  general- 
issimo that  I  was  prepared  for  a  monu- 
mental meeting.  But,  I  was  not  prepared  for 
this  meeting  and  discussion  at  all.  I  say 
this  candidly — you  have  to  meet  the  gen- 
eralissimo and  speak  with  him  before  you 
actually  meet  up  with  the  personality  and 
the  concept  of  the  man  who  has  given  the 
Dominican  Republic  these  great  27  years. 

The  Ambassador  is  easily  one  of  the  out- 
standing stars  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington.  However,  I  remarked  to  the 
Ambassador  earlier  today  on  the  telephone 
that  if  the  Dominican  Republic  could  per- 
suade the  generalissimo  to  come  b,  Wash- 
ington I  would  not  be  surprised  but  what 
there  wotildn't  be  a  whole  new  foreign 
policy  concept  given  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  world.  Manuel  agreed  with 
me  that  the  generalissimo  would  make  the 
better  Ambassador,  which  is  no  deprecfatlon 
of  De  Moya,  but  more  an  appreciation  of  the 
liulpht  and  organizational  concepts  needed 
tn  Washington  In  our  foreign  policies  and  our 
diplomatic  corps. 

I  lack  the  time  in  residence  here,  the  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  the  full  understanding 
of  conditions  of  yesteryear  to  aggrandize 
the  generaltsaimo  honestly.  Zn  a  brief  37 
years— which  is  nothing  in  measuring  history 
and  government — the  Domlntoan  Republlo 
has  gone  from  rags  and  storm  ruin  to  the 
position  today  where  you  are  envied  by  all 
your  neighbors.  In  moving  that  quickly,  I 
think  it  only  natural  that  the  generalissimo 
might  have  stepped  upon  some  toes  and 
might  have  offended  some  too  sensitive  peo- 
ple. Teddy  Roosevelt,  a  great  President. 
stepped  upon  more  touchy  toes  than  any 
other  American.  The  paUent  and  brilliant 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  charged  with  plung- 
ing us  into  civil  war  and  was  hated,  and 
finally  assassinated.  The  ntmiber  of  your 
enemies  is  sometimes  a  yardstick  of  your 
success. 

I  should  suspect  Generalissimo  Trujlllo's 
love  for  his  country,  his  dedicated  drive  to 
ralae  its  economy  and  international  stand- 
ing to  iti  highest  level  before  going  to  a 
Christian  reward,  might  have  caused  some 


loss  of  friends — particularly  those  who 
sought  to  interfere  with  the  forward  march 
of  progress  or  who  placed  greed  above  serv- 
ice to  their  country.  Our  general  and  Presi- 
dent, Dwight  Elsenhower,  is  known  to  get 
impatient,  also,  with  those  whose  views  he 
regards  as  not  In  the  national  Interests.  I 
sometimes  get  Impatient,  and  If  you  search 
your  conscience,  ycu  have  too.  with  mem- 
bers of  your  family  or  your  employees.  A 
chronic  critic  Is  a  person  who  always  com- 
plains because  it  Isnt  being  done  his  way. 

There  is  no  one  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  who  knows  the  generalissimo 
personally,  or  knows  the  Dominican  Republic 
peoples,  who  is  a  critic.  What  is  there  to 
complain  about?  There  Is  sanitary  water, 
something  you  don't  find  elsewhere  In  the 
Latin  Americas.  There  are  courts  of  Justice; 
crime  Is  punished  and  eliminated  where 
jKwslble.  There  is  law.  There  Is  Christian- 
ity. There  is  peace.  You  have  prosperity. 
There  is  a  public  works  program,  the  likes  of 
which  I  never  thought  I  would  see,  which 
improves  your  economy  for  all  time,  and  your 
welfare  not  for  years,  not  for  life,  but  for- 
ever. No,  I  think  the  critics  are  made  up  of 
dissatisfied  pollticans,  the  Ignorant,  and 
those  with  such  Infertile  minds  they  suc- 
cumb to  the  suave  chicaneries  of  exiles  and 
so-called  Intellectuals. 

I  doubt  that  I  would  be  standing  here  today 
if  the  Dominican  Republic  had  any  other  but 
TrujUlo  at  the  helm.  I  came  here  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  this  man,  this  person- 
ality, and  this  country  for  myself.  Would  I 
be  taking  a  liberty  If  I  said  this  might  have 
been  Just  another  Latin  republic  without 
the  abeolute  genius  and  the  forceful  drive 
of  the  generalissimo?  Nature  gave  you  a 
great  and  fertile  Island,  but  your  own  blood 
gave  you  finally  a  man  of  devotion  to  duty 
and  love  of  country  who  would  convert  these 
natiu-al  advantages  into  your  good.  I  think 
you  know  this.  too.  The  remarkable  thing 
to  me  is  that  you  have  no  external  debts,  and 
a  ridiculously  low  internal  debt.  I  said  be- 
fore If  he  would  write  a  book  on  government, 
it  would  be  a  best  seller  among  public  admin- 
istrators. 

Your  congress  could  achieve  no  greater 
help  for  the  Dominican  Republic  than  to 
begin  now  determining  Just  how  the  progress 
of  the  era  of  Trujlllo  can  be  carried  Into 
perpetuity.  You  owe  it  to  the  IX>mlnlcan 
Republic  to  seal  in  this  financial  prosperity, 
because  you  contribute  not  only  to  your- 
selves but  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Now 
while  you  have  the  abilities  at  hand  is  the 
time  to  do  it  right  and  lastingly. 

Always  bear  in  mind  the  real  struggle  is 
against  a  Communist  Ideology  which  seeks 
world  power.    Do  not  sell  this  foe  short. 

Remember  there  is  no  government  Utopia. 
Your  government  and  the  benefits  it  can 
afford  to  bestow  on  its  people  depends  on 
their  own  efforts  and  the  abUity  of  your 
governing  officials. 

I  shall  be  everlastingly  appreciative  for  the 
help  given  my  country  during  World  War  ZZ 
and  for  the  positive  position  you  have  always 
taken  opposing  communism. 

Z  am  proud  that  Z  am  an  American  oltlaen 
and  know  that  the  people  of  the  Z3omlnlcan 
Republic  feel  that  same  pride. 

I  have  spoken  sometimes  frankly,  and  cer- 
tainly too  long.  If  I  have.  I  apologise  most 
sincerely  to  you  one  and  all.  Just  as  Prance 
has  her  Foreign  Legion,  so  too  does  the 
ZSominlcan  Republic  have  a  foreign  legion — 
a  legion  of  foreign  friends,  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  called  a  soldier  In  those  ranks. 

Z  hope  you  will  support  your  government, 
that  you  will  defend  your  government  from 
within  and  without,  and  I  shaU  help  you. 
You  have  been  gracious;  you  have  been  most 
kind.    Until  we  meet  again. 

The  words  In  Mr.  Withrow's  text  will 
speak  for  themselves.  From  his  praise 
of  Trujillo  and  his  dictatorship,   and 


from  much  of  the  rest  of  it.  I  continue  to 
dissent.  And  so.  I  am  sure,  do  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 


SALMON  FISHING  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
OCEAN 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  otijection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  this  body 
House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1  enacted  by 
the  50th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  meeting  in  regular  ses- 
sion, respectfully  urging  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  complete  a  treaty 
with  Japan  on  maximtim  salmon  fishing 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  institution  of 
treaty  negotiations  with  other  nations 
of  the  north  Pacific  on  the  same  subject. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
text  of  the  memorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Statx  of  Oregoit, 

HAIX    or    REPKESENTATrVES. 

Salem,  February  2S,  19S9. 
The  Honorable  Edfth  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Green:  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  House  Joint  Memorial 
No.  1  respectfully  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  complete  a  treaty  with  Japan 
on  maximum  salmon  fishing  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Institution  of  treaty  negotiations 
with  other  nations  of  the  north  Pacific  on 
the  same  subject. 

Very  truly  yours. 

ROBSIT  B.  Dttncak, 
Speaker.  House  oj  Representatives. 

House  Joint  Mxmorzal  No.  1 

To  His  Excxxxxnct,  the  Honorabu  Presi- 
dent or  the  United  States: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  reepect- 
ftUIy  represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  salmon  taken  from  the  high  seas  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ooean  by  the  fisheries  of 
Japan  and  other  foreign  countries  has  been 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  in  recent 
years;  and 

Whereas  this  trend  can  operate  only  to  tbe 
detriment  of  the  salmon  flsberles  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  United  States  and 
the  economies  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
the  United  States  as  a  whole :  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  Senate  fointly 
concurring  therein).  That  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  use  every  effort 
to  complete  a  treaty  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment prescribing  the  maximum  amount 
of  salmon  which  may  be  taken  annually  by 
the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  and  Japan; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  negotiations 
for  such  a  treaty  be  commenced  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  and  that  all  nations  of  the 
n<x-th  Pacific  Ocean  area  be  urged  to  enter 
into  such  negotiations  and  to  cooperate  in 
the  establishment  of  a  treaty;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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all  members  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation,  and  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  States  of  Washington  and  California. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARMER 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  facing  the 
American  farmer  during  this  fiscal  year 
1959  is  how  to  get  a  fair  press  and  other 
publications  media  which  will  present 
the  true  facts  to  the  American  public. 
All  of  us  received  in  the  mail  recently 
one  of  the  most  interesting  computa- 
tions of  facts  about  the  American 
farmer  that  I  have  ever  read.  The  arti- 
cles were  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  were  sent 
to  Members  of  Congress  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Jack  Jackson,  director  of 
public  relations.  I  want  to  give  credit 
to  the  National  Orange  for  the  remarks 
that  follow.  Let  us  ask,  in  the  first 
place,  this  question:  Who  gets  Oovern- 
ment  subsidies? 

Over  and  over  again  we  read  in  the 
press  of  the  terrific  subsidies  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  but  we  seldom  read 
about  the  other  subsidies  that  are 
granted  to  other  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Did  you  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  following  figures  indi- 
cate the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  break- 
down of  current  expenses  and  special 
aervices  for  a  recent  year  aa  follows: 

Minion$ 
Post  Offlcfl  Department   In   favor  of 

business IflTO 

Navigation   aids 137 

Air  navigation  aids.................        98 

Ship   operation   subsidies 50 

Other  spsolal  aids  to  business........      138 

Totftl  to  buflntsa 1.041 

To  labor  (grants  to  States  for  operat- 
ing employment  service  and  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  programs).      900 

A  report  issued  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  on  June  25,  1958, 
states  that  farm  price  support  losses 
from  1933  to  1958,  a  25-year  period, 
mind  you,  have  cost  taxpayers  $5,173,- 
746,788.  The  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, however,  reports  the  fol- 
lowing taxpayer  subsidies: 

Millions 

Mall  subsidies  (10-year  period,  1046- 

66) $6,068 

Biislness  reconversion  payments 43,  262 

Subsidies  to  maritime  organlseatlons 

(1936-57) 3.600 

Subsidies  to  airlines   (1938-57) 614 

The  December  12.  1958.  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  sub- 
sidies to  U.S.  ship  line  operators  run 
$120  million  annually,  and  that,  if 
approved,  requests  now  before  the  Mari- 
time Board  will  bring  the  total  to  $220 
million.  The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
in  an  August  8,  1958,  Issue,  reports  that 
the  Qovemment  Is  building  two  new 
steamships  for  ship  line  operators.  One, 
the  America.  Is  to  cost  taxpayers  $120 
million— it  will  sell  for  $47  million.   The 


other,  the  President  Washington,  is  to 
cost  Uncle  Sam  about  $80  million  and 
It  will  sell  for  $34  million. 

Now,  there  are  many  other  subsidies 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but,  I  shall  not  mention  more  of  them, 
except  to  remind  you  that  most  of  us 
who  live  in  homes,  and  that  includes 
many,  many  millions  of  Americans,  buy 
our  homes  because  Uncle  Sam  has 
agreed  to  bail  out  the  lenders  in  case 
there  is  a  default  in  payments.  I  would 
like  to  add  this  other  thought,  also;  that 
when  we  criticize  the  farm  program  be- 
cause of  a  tremendous  payment  to  one 
farmer,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that 
when  we  sit  down  to  read  a  magsizine 
we  might  well  be  reading  an  editorial 
in  a  magazine  that  receives  a  subsidy 
through  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  this  subsidy  has  cut  the  an- 
nual cost  of  mailing  that  one  publica- 
tion by  as  much  as  $8,604,000. 

Now,  of  course,  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right  and  it  may  be  wrong  to 
pay  a  tremendous  subsidy  to  one  farmer, 
but  if  that  be  a  wrong  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  the  farmers  who,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, receive  a  large  subsidy,  for  the 
American  people  to  know  that  this  sub- 
sidy is  matched  two  or  three  times  over 
by  subsidies  that  go  to  certain  magazines 
in  this  country. 

Another  grave  problem  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  is  the  unfair  press  he 
receives,  when  over  and  over  again  we 
get  the  Idea  that  all  of  the  U8DA  ap- 
propriations represent  subsidies  to 
farmers.  I  have  read  editorials.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  some  of  our  outstanding 
newspapers  suggesting  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  proposed  ex- 
penditures of  $6Va  or  $7  billion  this  fiscal 
year  represent  a  subsidy  to  farmers.  I 
recently  heard  a  popular  television  com- 
mentator very  glibly  emphasize  this  er- 
roneous statement. 

Now,  let  us  examine  in  detail  the  pro- 
posed USDA  appropriations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  farm  commodity  export  program 
in  1967  cost  $843  million— or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  USDA  appropriation 
for  that  year.  Is  this  a  svibsldy  to  the 
farmer,  or  is  it  an  effort  to  help  win 
the  cold  war?  Secretary  Benson  has 
said  of  this  program,  "It  is  helping  keep 
the  free  world  free.  It  is  an  ambassador 
of  good  will.  Every  American  can  be 
proud  of  the  constructive  use  being  made 
of  the  abundance  of  American  agricul- 
ture." I,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  constantly  stressed  the 
fact  that  we  would  make  far  greater 
progress  in  winning  the  cold  war  if  we 
would  make  better  use  of  our  abvmdant 
food.  Why  not  consider  this  program  iif 
its  proper  perspective,  and  that  is,  as  a 
defense  program.  Surely  when  airplane 
manufacturers  are  granted  the  right  to 
manufacture  airplanes  on  a  cost-plus 
basis — they  and  the  many  other  large 
defense  contractors  who  are  guaranteed 
a  profit  every  time  they  turn  out  an  im- 
plement of  war,  would  not  deny  the  farm- 
ers of  America  a  small  percentage  of 
the  defense  budget.  From  1953  through 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1959,  $1.2  billion 
worth  of  surplus  foods  has  been  distrib- 
uted in  foreign  countries  through  U.S. 
volimtary  agencies.    This  money  should 


not  be  considered  as  a  subsidy  to  the 
farmer. 

Always,  in  the  total  USDA  appropri- 
ations, we  consider  the  amount  that  is 
lent  to  our  REA  co-ops  for  loans.  This 
will  amount  to  about  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  These  loans  are  repaid 
with  interest  and  repayments  are  over 
$100  million  ahead  of  schedule.  Many 
more  millions  that  are  lent  and  repaid  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are 
charged  as  a  net  cost  in  the  USDA  an- 
nual appropriation. 

The  market  research  program  should 
not  be  charged  totally  to  the  farmers, 
since  as  a  result  of  this  program  han- 
dling methods  are  now  saving  the  grain 
trade  over  $1  million  annually;  tech- 
niques which  cut  industry's  cost  of  stor- 
ing cotton  have  been  developed  and  have 
amoxuited  to  a  saving  of  about  $2  million 
per  season;  and  processes  reducing  food 
handling  have  saved  $6  million  annually 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone. 

The  Federal  meat  inspection  program, 
costing  about  $19  million  a  year,  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program,  costing 
around  $22  million  a  year,  have  as 
their  primary  goal  public-health  protec- 
tion, and  this  is  an  expense  that  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  farmer. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
costing  about  $20  million  a  year,  helps 
provide  the  farmers  a  high  price  for 
wheat,  but  it  al.<=o  helps  members  of  the 
grain  trade  expand  their  export  busi- 
ness— and  profits. 

Surely,  we  would  not  count  the  uni- 
versally popular  school-lunch  program 
as  a  subsidy  solely  for  the  farmers.  The 
USDA  contributed  around  $284  million 
to  this  program  last  year.  Millions  of 
our  schoolchildren  shared  iht  benefit* 
of  this  program.  From  1953  through  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  1959,  approximately 
$1.2  billion  worth  of  surplus  food  hat 
been  given  to  our  own  people  in  the 
United  States.  Currently,  14  million 
schoolchildren,  1.4  million  needy  per- 
sons in  institution.^,  and  5.2  million  per- 
sona in  family  unlt«  are  receiving  thl* 
food.  This  program  should  be  charged 
to  welfare. 

The  supervision  and  operation  of 
181  million  acres  of  national  forest*  are 
maintained  and  managed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  production  of  timber,  reg- 
ulation of  streamflow,  flood  control, 
water  power,  irrigation,  navigation,  and 
municipal  water  supply — all  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  Many  of  the  large 
business  organizations  of  this  country 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  na- 
tional forests  for  their  existence.  In  ad- 
dition. 45  million  citizens  took  advantage 
of  the  recreational  facilities  of  our 
national  forests  last  year.  Yet  the  costs 
of  the  supervision  and  operation  of  our 
national  forests  are  too  often  glibly 
charged  as  subsidies  to  the  farmer. 

Actually,  it  ts  my  considered  judgment 
that,  generally,  only  about  half  of  the 
USDA  appropriations  each  year  can  be 
legitimately  considered  as  expenses  that 
should  be  charged  to  the  farmer,  and 
even  of  that  amount,  I  think,  the  word 
"subsidy"  should  not  be  properly  ascribed 
to  but  about  50  percent  of  the  remaining 
appropriations — or  a  maximum  total  of 
from  $2  to  $3  billion.    Now  this  is  a 
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lot  of  money.  It  may  be  too  much,  but 
it  is  not  as  much  as  the  $6  to  $7  billion, 
we  are  told,  are  annual  subsidies  to 
farmers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  gravest 
errors  perpetrated  in  the  discussion  of 
the  farm  problem  is  the  error  that  pic- 
tures the  price-support  program  as  being 
responsible  for  a  greater  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. Now,  of  course,  any  program 
that  costs  money  is  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers of  America.  All  of  the  services  of 
government  cost  money.  But.  no  less 
an  authority  than  Secretary  Benson  him- 
self has  stated,  in  effect,  that  there  is  no 
noticeable  correlation  between  price  sup- 
ports and  the  cost  that  the  consumer 
pays  in  the  marketplace.  For  example, 
in  a  peanut  candy  bar.  I  suppose  the 
farmer  would  receive  about  one-half  of 
1  cent  for  the  peanuts  that  would  go  into 
a  5-cent  candy  bar,  if  you  can  still  find 
one.  If  the  farmer  gave  the  peanuts 
away,  my  guess  is  that  the  price  of  the 
candy  bar  would  not  be  decreased  to  4 1^ 
cents. 

Let  us  take  the  cotton  products  and 
show  the  farm  value  and  the  retail  price 
in  a  number  of  these  products: 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  flguree  as- 
WMXM  that  the  retail  prices  would  remain 
the  same  if  the  farmer  obtained  his  pres- 
ent value  of  the  rtw  cotton,  but  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  this  it  not  the  case. 
When  the  farmer  gets  less,  the  retail 
prices  do  not  evidence  that  loss  of  income 
to  the  farmer,  but  rather,  the  retail 
prices  go  up.  My  contention  is  that  if 
the  farmer  gave  his  cotton  away,  that 
the  other  factors  Involved  in  the  cotton 
economy  would  cost  Just  that  much  more 
money  and  the  consumer  would  not  get 
the  product  a  cent  cheaper  and.  in  fact, 
would  probably  p>ay  more.  Do  you  want 
proof?  Well,  in  1948.  farmers  were  get- 
ting $2.81  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  con- 
sumers were  paying  13.8  cents  for  a  1- 
poimd  loaf  of  bread.  By  1955,  the  farm- 
er's price  had  dropped  to  $2.14  per  bushel 
and  the  consumer's  cost  had  climbed  to 
17.5  cents  per  loaf.  By  1957,  the  farmer 
was  getting  only  $2  per  bushel  for  wheat, 
and  the  consumer  was  paying  18.8  cents 
per  loaf  for  bread.  Thus,  between  1948 
and  1957  wheat  prices  dropped  29  per- 
cent to  the  farmer,  but  bread  prices  to 
the  consumer  increased  38  percent.  In 
1951,  farmers  received  $20.2  billion  for 
producing  food  that  cost  consumers  $43 
billion.  In  1957,  farmers  received  $19.5 
billion  for  producing  about  11  percent 
more  food  that  cost  consumers  $50.4  bil- 


lion. Thus,  consumers  paid  $7.4  billion 
more  and  farmers  received  $700  million 
less  for  about  11  percent  more  food. 
Furthermore,  in  the  food  Indiistry  dur- 
ing that  period,  corporate  profits  in- 
creased $0.7  billion,  labor  cOsts  $3.6  bil- 
lion, transportation  costs  $1  billion,  and 
other  business  expenses  $2.8  billion. 

In  1952,  when  producer  prices  were 
supported  at  90  percent  of  parity,  con- 
sumers were  paying  an  average  of  22  8 
cents  per  quart  for  milk.  By  April  1958 
price  supports  had  been  dropped  to  75 
percent  of  parity  and  consumer  prices 
had  advanced  to  25.3  cents  per  quart. 
Furthermore,  the  April  1958  producer 
price  was  about  the  same  as  it  had  been  a 
year  earlier,  but  consumer  prices  had  ad- 
vanced from  24  6  to  25.3  cents  per  quart. 

Between  1947  and  1957,  the  cost  of  the 
family  food  market  basket  increased 
$243.  and  here  is  why: 

First.  The  farm  value  of  food  involved 
increased  $3. 

Second.  Labor  costs  increased  $130. 

Third.  Transportation  costs  increased 
$33. 

Fourth.  Other  business  expenses  ad- 
vanced $73. 

Fifth.  Charges  to  pay  Federal  Income 
iaxes  were  up  $4. 

The  purpose  of  my  talk  is  not  to  criti- 
cize other  segments  of  the  American 
economy,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  to  speak 
for  the  American  farmer  as  earnestly 
and  as  honestly  as  I  can.  I  say  that  the 
price  support  program  has  very  little 
relationship  with  the  price  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  in  the  marketplace.  It  is 
estimated  that  farmers  today  receive 
only  about  39  cents  from  each  $1.00  spent 
for  food.  I  believe  if  it  were  not  for  the 
price  support  programs  that  he  would 
even  receive  much  less  than  that  amount. 

Another  grave  dlfflculty  that  the 
American  farmer  facei  in  the  lack  of 
proper  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
facts  is  the  idea  presented  over  and  over 
again  that  the  eo-called  farm  subsidy 
program  helps  only  one  legment  of  the 
farm  economy,  and  that  ii  the  elx,  lo- 
ealled,  basic  crops.  Why,  I  wonder,  are 
we  not  told  about  section  32  funds,  which 
are  funds  derived  from  80  percent  of  the 
taxes  on  Imports f  This  money,  amount- 
ing to  many  hundreds  of  milliona  of  dol- 
lars, is  spent  on  the  eo-callecL  perish- 
able affrioultural  commodities,  such  as 
beef,  pork,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  Proper 
use  of  these  funds  has  meant  much  to 
the  farmer  who  does  not  plant  the  basic 
crops.  Why  are  we  not  told  of  all  of  the 
vast  research  programs — the  Extension 
Service  programs,  the  great  marketing 
agreements  which  give  the  farmers,  for 
example,  engaged  in  vegetable  or  fruit 
production,  the  right  to  regulate  the  sales 
of  a  particular  agricultural  commodity? 

What  about  the  great  soil  conservation 
programs  that  help  farmers  plant  their 
trees,  smd  then  in  future  years  will  help 
great  business  establishments  that  will 
be  dependent  upon  these  forests? 

What  about  the  great  watershed 
programs  and  reclEunation  programs 
some  of  which  are  not  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  represent 
an  area  of  aid  to  farmers  not  engaged  In 
the  production  of  the  basic  commodities. 


One  great  problem  we  have  in  trjring 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  what  we  might  call  inter- 
necine jealousies  among  farmers  them- 
selves. These  jealousies  and  misimder- 
standings  arise  not  only  among  sections, 
but  they  arise  among  producers  of  vari- 
ous agricultural  commodities.  The 
American  farmers  must  present  a  united 
front  as  they  seek  a  solution  to  the  many 
problems  that  face  them. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  among  the  biggest  cus- 
tomers of  American  industry.  There  are 
12  million  tractors,  cars,  and  trucks  on 
the  UjS.  farms,  and  agricultiu^  buys 
more  ipetroleum  than  any  other  industry. 
Farmers  provide  a  market  for  6*/4  mil- 
lion tons  of  finished  steel  annually. 
Rubber  used  on  the  farms  of  America 
would  put  tires  on  nearly  6  million  auto- 
mobiles annually.  Sixteen  percent  of 
the  gross  freight  revenue  is  frpm  a^i- 
cultural  products.  Agriculture  coiisumes 
50  million  tons  of  chemicals  each  year. 
Agriculture  uses  more  electric  power 
than  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston,  Balti- 
more, and  Boston  combined. 

About  10  million  persons  actually 
work  on  the  farms  of  America.  In  the 
total  agricultural  economy,  about  25  mil- 
lion workers  are  gainfully  employed,  as 
follows:  6  million  in  manufacturing  and 
selling  farm  production  supplies,  10  mil- 
lion actually  on  the  farm,  9  million  proc- 
essing and  distributing  farm  commodi- 
ties. Thus,  approximately  25  million 
workers  or  40  percent  approximately 
of  our  gainfully  employed  are  involved 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
food  and  fiber  from  the  farms  of 
America.  While  the  actual  farm  popu- 
lation has  steadily  declined,  this  total 
number  engaged  in  the  total  agriculture 
economy  has  remained  fairly  stable  over 
a  long  period  of  yean. 

What  about  the  income  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer?  The  $13  bllllor  net  farm 
income  for  1958  was  ao  percent  above 
that  for  1957.  However,  thii  If  24  per- 
cent le$$  than  for  1947  and  1$  alfo  lew 
than  for  any  year  between  1946  and  1964. 
In  1957,  the  per  capita  farm  income 
waa  $967,  while  per  capita  nonfarm  in- 
come waa  $2,082—1309  of  the  farmers' 
$967  waa  for  work  done  off  the  farm. 
During  that  year,  the  hourly  income  for 
farm  labor  and  management  was  69 
cents  while  worken  in  manufacturing 
industries  received  $2.07  per  hour.  Dur- 
Ing  1956.  farm  families  operating  the 
Nation's  2,213,000  commercial  farms  re- 
ceived an  average  income  of  $5,415  while 
all  nonfarm  families — including  those 
living  on  skid  row  and  public  relief — 
received  an  income  of  $6,900. 

While  the  farmer's  income  has  been 
declining,  his  efiSciency  has  increased. 
For  example:  Between  1950  and  1958, 
output  per  farmworker  increased  26  per 
cent  and  during  the  same  period,  total 
per  capita  farm  income  dropped  from 
$983  to  $967.  The  number  of  persons 
sup];x>rted  by  1  farmworker  was  6  9 
in  1900.  10.6  in  1940.  15.9  in  1950  and 
23.5  in  1958. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  ai-e 
not  going  anywhere.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
first  of  all  the  farmers  of  America  do 
not  unite  and  present  a  solid  front.    We 
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cannot  expect  our  friends  who  are  anx- 
ious to  help  us  to  be  impressed  if  there 
are  internecine  fights  between  sections 
of  the  fanning  community.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  must  Immediately  concern 
ourselves  with  legislation  to  help  agri- 
culture commodities  in  greatest  difS- 
culty,  such  as  wheat.  We  must  take 
other  commodities  and  devise  legislation 
to  help  them.  For  example,  in  my 
Eighth  District  of  Florida,  our  greatest 
cash  crop  which  has  a  price  support 
structure  is  flue-cure  tobacco.  One  of 
the  great  problems  facing  our  little 
farmer  is  the  fact  that  his  allotment 
has  been  decreased  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  does  not  have  an  acreage  large 
enough  to  make  it  profitable  for  him  to 
produce  tobacco.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  will  enable  him  to  lease 
allotments  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  commit- 
tee, and  with  appropriate  safeguards  for 
overall  production.  This  would  enable 
the  little  family-size  farmer  to  have 
enough  tobacco  acreage  allotment  to 
make  it  profitable  for  him  to  farm  and, 
at  the  same  time,  would  safeguard  pro- 
duction restraints. 

Another  thing  that  we  must  do  is  con- 
stantly   to    work    for    the    family-size 
farmer.     I  have  always  believed,  and  still 
do,    that    the    independent    family-size 
farmer  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
America  that  we  know  and  love.    I  real- 
ize that  the  number  of  people  living  on 
the  farm  has  rapidly  diminished  from 
the  84  percent  of  the  total  population 
In  the  time  of  Jefferson  to.  perhaps,  not 
more  than  16  percent  at  the  present  time; 
yet,  this  number  is  eminently  worth  sav- 
ing.   Where  will  the  little  farmer  turn 
for  employment  if  he  is  driven  off  the 
farm?    The  answer,  of  course,  is  in  the 
crowded  sections  of  the  city  in  many  in- 
stances, places  where  jobs  are  not  avail- 
able, and  where  present  slums  are  crying 
for  relief.    I  realize  that  I  have  only  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  4 
years,  and   certainly  am  not  prepared 
to  give  the  answers  to  the  agricultural 
problem,  but  I  do  know  that  we  cannot 
expect  the  farm  economy  to  go  it  alone 
when  other  segments  of  the  economy 
are  subsidized  by  the  Government.     If 
we  should  all  return  to  the  laissez  faire 
system,  well  and  good.    If  no  one  re- 
ceived a  subsidy  or  a  Government  pro- 
gram, the  farmer  could  stand  absolutely 
by  himself.    But  his  lot  without  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government  will  be  that  of 
continuing  to  pay  more  and  more  for 
what  he  buys  and  receiving  less  and  less 
for  what  he  sells.     Another  thing,  then, 
that  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind 
Is  that  until  better  programs  are  pro- 
posed for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer,  we  must  live  with  the  programs 
we   have   and    attempt   to   purify   and 
strengthen     them     wherever     possible. 
Certainly  we  should  consider  more  ade- 
quate   production    controls    and    other 
remedial  techniques  during  this  present 
session     of     Congress.    However,     we 
should  never,  in  my  opinion,  barter  away 
the  basic  right  of  the  American  farmer 
to  receive  some  help  from  his  Govern- 
ment, to  assure  for  him  some  reasonable 
income  for  his  toil  when  the  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  receive  this  largess. 


We  should  always  fight  for  the  proposi- 
tion thati»the  farmer  cannot  go  it  alone, 
if  other  segments  of  the  economy  are 
the  recipients  of  special  subsidies  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Harold  Cooley  and  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  many  of 
whom  have  far  more  seniority  than  I, 
and  who  for  years  have  worked  dili- 
gently on  the  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  I  do  not  believe  the  situa- 
tion is  hopeless,  but  I  do  believe  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  every  American  to 
try  to  get  the  true  facts  about  the  farm 
problem,  and  when  he  does.  I  am  sure 
that  the  people  will  vote  on  the  side  of 
the  American  farmer.  I  for  one.  am 
not  pledged  to  any  particular  program 
or  solution.  I  shall,  however,  resist  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability  the  taking  away 
from  the  farmer  the  hard  fought  gains 
he  has  made,  which  I  think  are  fair  to 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  All  of 
us  realize  there  are  deficits  in  the  pres- 
ent program,  many  of  which  could  have 
been  eliminated  if  Congress  had  passed 
the  omnibus  agricultural  bill  reported  by 
our  committee  last  year.  The  present 
need  is  to  fan  the  issue,  with  resolution 
and  courage,  to  give  an  adequate  pro- 
gram to  the  farmers  of  America,  for 
their  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  every 
American,  since  we  all  depend  for  life 
itself  upon  the  food  and  fiber  from  the 
American  farm. 


AIRBORNE  ALERT  A  VITAL  ELE- 
MENT IN  OUR  DEFENSIVE  POS- 
TURE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
amazed  recently,  as  a  new  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  learn 
from  the  Chairman  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Gen.  Nathan  M.  Twining,  that 
the  United  States  does  not  now  main- 
tain— and  General  Twining  claimed, 
with  some  rare  exceptions,  had  never 
before  maintained — any  round-the- 
clock,  airborne  alert,  that  is  to  say,  armed 
bomber  aircraft  of  the  United  States  in 
the  air  constantly  ready  to  react  against 
any  enemy  svirprise  attack,  and,  being 
airborne.  Immune  to  any  surprise  de- 
structive attack  directed  against  our  air- 
bases. 

General  Twining  said  that  such  an 
alert  was  too  expensive  to  maintain,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  times  of  serious  crisis. 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  certainly 
think  that  the  Berlin  crisis  is  just  such 
a  time.  Many  persons  have  already 
called  for  a  mobilization  of  our  forces  to 
show  the  Soviets  plainly  we  intend  to 
stand  firm  at  Berlin.  Senator  Jackson 
Of  Washington  called  yesterday  for  the 
mobilization  of  four  or  five  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  divisions.  I  believe  that 
in  a  time  like  this  we  also  require  an  air- 


borne alert,  so  that  under  no  possible 
circumstances  can  we  fall  prey  to  another 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  stakes  are  just  too 
great. 

In  that  connection  I  desire  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  our 
leaders  in  the  military  the  fine  column 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  written  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Alsop.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert it  in  therRzcoRO  at  this  point: 
Only  150 
(By  Joseph  Aliop) 

OfTUTT  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebr.— 

If  the  national  Intelligence  estimates  are 
just  no  more  than  normally  wrong,  this 
country  may  soon  be  nakedly  exposed  to 
something  Infinitely  worse  than  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Only  one  Immediate  measure  can  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  risk.  The  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand can  be  ordered  to  mount  an  immedi- 
ate maximum  airborne  alert. 

SAC  s  brilliant  commander.  Gen.  Thomas 
S.  Power,  has  already  begged  the  authorities 
In  Washington  to  put  SAC  on  an  airborne 
alert  status.  But  mounting  a  continuing 
airborne  alert  will  cost  money.  Hence  Gen- 
eral Power  has  been  turned  down,  for  the 
usual  budgetary  reasons. 

These  are  the  terrible  facts  that  have  been 
all  but  burned  Into  this  reporter's  mind, 
during  his  days  here,  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  great  deterrent  force  that  carries  the 
main  burden  of  guarding  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  The  grim  mathematics 
that  prove  the  facts  are  Indeed  that,  and  not 
mere  figments  from  a  nightmare,  can  be 
summarized  as  foUows: 

First,  SAC  is  already  maintaining  a  15- 
minute  ground  alert  of  one-third  of  Its  air- 
craft. But  the  existing  warning  system  does 
not  see  missiles.  The  new  missile-seeing 
radars  will  not  be  in  position  until  1961. 
on  present  projections.  Thus  SAC  now  has 
zero  warning  against  a  Soviet  surprise  at- 
tack with  ballistic  missiles.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  whole  SAC  force  can  be  sur- 
prised on  the  ground  If  the  Soviet  has  the 
missiles  to  do  the  job. 

Second,  the  Pentagon  leaders  have  ad- 
mitted In  their  recent  testimony  that  the 
Soviets  may  well  have  enough  medium  range 
ballistic  missiles  to  destroy  aU  of  SAC's  over- 
seas bases. 

Third,  only  one  question  then  remalni: 
whether  SAC's  bases  In  this  hemisphere  are 
equally  vulnerable.  The  number  of  Soviet 
ICBM's  needed  to  strike  at  this  hemisphere 
is  proportional,  of  course,  to  the  target  sys- 
tem. Most  probably  the  Soviets  would  wish 
their  first  strike  to  destroy  all  of  SAC's  30- 
odd  bases  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  plua 
the  National  Command  Poet  In  Washington, 
plus  the  main  nodes  of  the  communications 
net  of  the  American  Air  Defense  Command 
(in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  potential 
second  strike  with  aircraft).  This  gives  a 
total  of  approximately  50  targets,  all  of  them 
completely  "soft."  Assuming  33 '/j  percent 
reliability  for  the  Soviet  ICBM,  a  stock  of 
150  missiles  would  be  enough  for  the 
purpose.  ' 

On  the  basis  of  the  national  Intelligence 
estimates,  the  President  and  the  Pentagon 
leaders  alike  assert  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
have  this  stock  of  ICBM's  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  face  of  the  known  facts,  the 
arguments  for  this  estimate  appear  less 
strong  thari  the  arguments  against  It.  For 
example,  the  only  sensible  explanation  for 
the  shutdown  of  output  of  the  Bison  bomber 
Is  the  conversion  of  the  Soviet's  heavy 
bomber  factories  to  ICBM  production.  In 
addition.  It  Is  well  to  remember  the  per- 
sistent optimistic  errors  in  previous  national 
estimates. 

In  any  case,  the  rlghtneas  or  wrongneea  of 
the  estimates  does  not  need  to  be  argued. 


The  whole  American  future  is  now  being 
gambled  on  a  guess  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
have  a  few  score  weapons,  which  they  have 
the  means  to  produce  and  have  been  work- 
ing desperately  hard  to  produce.  Whether 
the  guaes  is  good  or  bad,  this  is  a  criminal 
gamble.  Only  the  same  psychology  that  be- 
got Pearl  Harbor  would  permit  such  a  gam- 
ble, and  especially  after  this  country  has 
received  the  clearest  kind  of  strategic  warn- 
ing at  Berlin. 

While  we  have  zero  tactical  warning,  and 
no  missiles  of  our  own  In  hard  pads,  there 
Is  only  one  way  to  reduce  the  gamble.  The 
maximum  feasible  percentage  of  SAC's  great 
force  must  be  kept  in  the  sir,  with  targets 
sselgned,  bombs  aboard,  and  ready  to  go. 
The  word  "maximum"  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized, since  the  much  easier  and  cheaper 
sort  of  air  alert  confined  to  SAC's  B-52 
squadrons  will  provide  no  more  than  mini- 
mum deterrence,  which  is  not  real  de- 
terrence. 

The  cost,  though  considerable,  will  be  un- 
der SI  billion  a  year;  but  Intense  efforts 
will  also  be  needed  to  Increase  the  flow  to 
SAC  of  replacement  parts,  spare  crews.  Jet 
tankers  to  Improve  the  B-47  capabiUty.  and 
so  forth. 

It  seems  a  small  price  to  pay,  when  you 
remember  General  Power's  remark  that 
"Pearl  Harbor,  though  a  highly  successful 
surprise,  was  really  like  stamping  on  a  strong 
man's  little  finger."  The  nurprlse  we  are 
now  risking  would  not  just  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  an  ultimately  victorious  war.  It 
would  mean  the  end  of  these  United  States. 


BARTER  COULD  COUNTER  SOVIET 
ECONOMIC    OFFISNSIVE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is  mounting  an 
economic  offensive  against  the  free 
world.  Part  of  this  campaign  is  to  dis- 
place U.S.  exports  to  other  free  world 


countries.  The  Congress  has  handed  our 
own  Department  of  Agriculture  an  ef- 
fective weapon  to  counterbalance  and 
offset  this  Communist  economic  strat- 
egy. It  is  the  barter  program  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  report 
to  the  House  that  this  valuable  use  of 
our  agricultural  surpluses,  in  return  for 
which  we  are  able  to  accomplish  a  mul- 
tiple purpose,  by  stockpiling  vital  raw 
materials,  is  not  being  employed  as  Con- 
gress directed  It  to  be.  Hostile  forces 
within  the  administration  arbitrarily 
curtailed  the  barter  program  in  May  of 
1957,  and  they  have  failed  to  heed  a  very 
clear  directive  by  the  85th  Congress  that 
the  program  should  be  resumed.  As  a 
result,  our  barter  business  in  the  last  half 
of  1958  was  only  one-sixth  of  that  con- 
ducted in  the  last  half  of  1956.  This 
program  has  been  put  on  a  starvation 
diet,  in  the  obvious  hope  that  it  will  dry 
up  and  blow  away. 

Roadblocks  of  all  kinds  have  been  set 
up  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  an  effec- 
tive barter  program.  The  biggest  ob- 
stacle of  all  is  the  requirement  of  evi- 
dences of  so-called  additionality.  No 
shipments  can  be  made  to  the  countries 
which  have  big  commodity  markets — 
called  "A"  countries  in  the  Department's 
regulations — without  special  permission. 
Permission  to  do  this  is  rarely  granted, 
and  that  is  why  we  do  not  have  a  sig- 
nificant barter  program. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  administrative 
redtape  is  supposedly  to  protect  U.S. 
cash  markets:  but  the  facts  indicate  that 
it  has  the  opposite  effect.  The  effect  of 
these  restrictions  on  barter,  as  the  sta- 
tistics show,  has  been  not  only  to  destroy 
the  barter  program  but  also  to  diminish 
the  cash  markets  we  had  built  up  while 
barter  was  being  carried  on. 

While  the  administration  was  prohib- 
iting the  barter  of  U.S.  farm  commodi- 
ties to  the  so-called  "A"  countries  in 
1957,    the    Communists    were    shipping 


$39,927,000  worth  of  these  identical  com- 
modities  to  these  same  countries  during 
that  year.  Our  Government  held  up  the 
shipment  of  about  a  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  surpluses 
under  the  barter  program,  while  the 
Communists  filled  the  orders. 

As  an  example  of  the  continuing  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation,  during  the  past 
2  months  five  barter  proposals  which 
would  involve  exports  of  surplus  com- 
modities to  Belgium  have  been  vetoed, 
although  Belgium  has  entered  agree- 
ments with  Communist-bloc  countries 
for  the  purchase  during  this  year  of 
372.000  metric  tons  of  these  same  farm 
commodities. 

Whose  cash  markets  are  we  protect- 
ing? While  we  continue  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  farm  surpluses  into  "A" 
markets  the  Soviets  are  planning  to  ship 
1 V2  million  metric  tons  of  the  same  farm 
products  to  these  countries  this  year  un- 
der trade  agreements  already  entered 
into. 

The  barter  program  can  help  to  pre- 
vent Soviet  encroachment  on  Western 
markets.  We  must  realize  that  the  So- 
viets are  in  competition  with  us,  and 
unless  we  get  rid  of  the  silly  restrictions 
which  surround  some  of  our  export  pro- 
grams, our  friends  in  Western  Europe 
and  in  other  areas  will  be  buying  more 
and  more  agricultural  commodities  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  last  thing  we  all  want  to  do  is  to 
aid  and  abet  Soviet  economic  imperial- 
ism. The  first  thing  we  all  want  to  do 
is  to  find  additional  outlets  for  our  farm 
surpluses.  Let  us  hope  for  an  awaken- 
ing within  the  administration  on  this 
matter.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  in- 
stitute a  significant  barter  program,  as 
the  Congress  has  directed  them  to  do. 

The  following  tables  show  1957  exports 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  to  "A"  countries, 
planned  Soviet  exports  to  Belgium  in 
1959,  and  dollar  sales  since  1953  com- 
pared to  barter  exports : 


uommunisu    were    snippmg     parea  10  barter  exports: 

Value  of  selected  exporta  from  the  Soviet  bloc  to  selected  A  countries  (modified  barter  program),  January-December  1957 

(In  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 
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Combined  total 

89  927    rmii 

Source:  Department  of  Commeroe.  Country-by-Commodity  Series,  January-December  1957. 

Soviet  planned  exports  to  Belgium,  1959 
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Commodity 

Quantity 

(metric  tons) 

Bulgaria 

I'eed  grains .... 

5,500 

2,000 

2,500 

15,000 

34,483 

17,582 

40,000 

1,000 

Rumania ................. 

Wheat,  flour 

M.  000 

I'obacoo . 

U.S.8.R 

Feed  grains ..... . 

120,550 

lUw 

Wheat        

(I) 

Czechoslovakia 

Feed  erains      

4.*).  000 

Hunf!ury 

do 

Tobacco ...... ......... 

3,000 

Tobacco 

Toland 

371. 615 

Tobacco 

>  Amount  unq)«cificd. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Export  of  agricultural  commodities 

[In  mllUom  of  doUan] 


March  2 


Exports  as  a  result  of— 

Calendar  year 

vua 

Calendar  year 
1US4 

Calendar  year 
1966 

Calendar  year 
lUM 

Calendar  year 
1967 

January- 
March  1958 

April-June 
19.V1 

July-Sep- 
tcDiber  1068 

I.  Dollar  sales: 

A     othpr  than  CCC  stocks         ........... 

2.289.1 
147.9 

2,112.2 
344.2 

1.888.7 
3491 1' 

1.311S 

1,071.7 
4.0 

2.023.3 

MS  7 
1H.2 
82.9 

J71S 

221  8 

1.0 

19.2 

4m  3 

366 

.4 

10.4 

496  7 

B.  CCC  stocks: 

1    Cash         

64.  9 

2   Cretl't                                ..... ... 

23 

3.  Payment  In  kind 

12.1 

Total  dollar  sales 

11    Barter  sales                       - . . 

2,437.0 
14.0 

2,4aA.4 
29.9 

1. 9.17.  8 
224.1 

2.  390.  3 
349.0 

2.680.1 
269.0 

014.8 
&0 

6IH.7 

IV  1 

676.0 
16.8 

1 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  BONDS 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  H.R.  5096,  a  bill 
to  close  a  glaring  tax  loophole  in  con- 
nection with  future  issues  of  public 
housing  bonds.  It  will  end  Federal  tax 
exemption  for  future  issues  of  public 
housing  bonds  which  are  secured  by 
pledge  of  Federal  annual  contribution 
contracts  entered  into  after  the  date 
the  bill  becomes  law. 

My  bill  will  end  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tion on  public  housing  bonds  which  are 
to  be  secured  by  pledge  of  Federal  con- 
tributions. They  represent  Federal 
credit.  In  an  opinion  rendered  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  May 
15.  1953.  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
stated  in  part : 

In  summary,  I  am  of  the  view  that:  •  •  • 
A  contract  to  pay  annual  contributions  en- 
tered into  by  the  PHA  (Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration) In  conformance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  (U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended)  Is  valid  and  binding  upon  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  has  been  solemnly  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  such  contributions  in 
the  same  terms  its  faith  has  been  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  its  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  by  law 
cannot  sell  its  own  bonds  on  a  tax- 
exempt  basis  it  is  just  plain  wrong  to 
permit  a  public  housing  agency,  in  effect. 
to  sell  Federal  credit  on  a  tax-exempt 
basis. 

Only  last  Thursday  $103  million  of 
public  housing  bonds  were  sold  to  two 
bond  underwriting  groups  at  an  average 
net  interest  cost  of  3.40  percent.  All  of 
those  bonds  are  secured  by  pledge  of 
Federal  contributions.  Large  investors 
through  this  financing  device  are,  in 
effect,  buying  Federal  credit  on  a  tax- 
exempt  basis.  Contrast  that  with  the 
small  saver  who  buys  U.S.  savings  bonds 
and  gets  3 '4  percent  interest  but  must 
pay  Federal  income  tax  on  the  interest 
he  receives.  It  is  a  glaring  injustice  to 
the  small  saver  to  burden  him  with  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  his  investment  and  at  the 
same  time  set  up  additional  tax  loop- 
holes for  the  large  investor  on  his  in- 
vestment. Such  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  big  investor  over  the  small  saver 
must  end.    My  bill  will  do  just  that. 


The  Housing  Act  of  1959,  as  reported 
by  the  House  committee,  provides  for 
approximately  190,000  additional  public 
housing  units.  At  an  average  cost  of 
$13,600  per  imit  that  means  $2.6  billion 
total  cost.  That  will  be  the  principal 
amount  of  public  housing  bonds  issued  to 
finance  that  cost.  Those  bonds  will  be 
100  percent  secured  by  pledge  of  Federal 
contributions.  Those  bonds  at  an  as- 
sumed average  rate  of  interest  of  3  p>er- 
cent  will  generate  $1.9  billion  of  interest 
payments  over  the  40-year  life  of  those 
bonds.  Those  interest  payments  will  be 
secured  by  100  percent  pledge  of  Federal 
contributions.  The  large  investor  will  get 
that  amount  of  interest  on  a  tax-exempt 
basis.  Assuming  these  wealthy  investors 
are  in  the  60  percent  income  tax  bracket, 
they  would  be  getting  a  tax  windfall  of 
over  $1  billion.  Such  a  tax-free  windfall 
for  the  very  wealthy  cannot  be  justified. 

When  the  housing  bill  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  House  if  any  additional  public 
housing  authorization  is  approved,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
the  housing  bill  and  thus  plug  this  tax 
loophole.  We  should  make  the  rules  of 
the  game  that  apply  to  the  small  saver 
no  more  burdensome  than  the  rules  that 
apply  to  the  very  wealthy. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection.  •,• 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  greatly  distressed  about  the  recent 
ruling  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  that  all  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  must  be  given  equal  time  on 
regular  news  broadcasts. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  In  the  broad- 
casting industry  or  anyone  running  for 
oflBce  objects  to  the  equal  time  provision 
when  it  concerns  interview  programs, 
panels,  or  advertisiiig.  This  equal-time 
provision  is  a  guarantee  to  all  office- 
seekers  that  no  station  may  provide  an 
opponent  with  choice  broadcast  time  in 
excessive  amounts  while  refusing  an- 
other candidate  the  same  opportunity 
to  take  his  message  to  the  voters. 

But  to  say  that  equal  coverage  must 
be  given  on  news  broadcasts  to  all  op- 
ponents of  an  incumbent  mayor  when 
the  mayor  opens  a  fund  campaign  is  car- 
rying the  principle  too  far.  Yet  that  is 
what  the  FCC  has  ruled.    The  stations 


which  report  such  activities  as  opening 
of  charity  campaigns  are  performing  a 
public  service.  They  should  not  be  told 
to  give  equal  coverage  to  other  candi- 
dates unless  the  candidate  whose  ac- 
tivities are  covered  makes  a  political 
comment  during  the  course  of  the  cover- 
age. 

Carrying  out  the  decision  of  the  FCC 
will  result  in  a  decided  reduction  in  cov- 
erage of  activities  such  as  charity  drives 
when  part  of  the  public  service  news  cov- 
erage must  of  necessity  show  a  person 
who  is  incidentally  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion or  reelection.  The  broadcasters  In 
this  country  do  a  fine  Job  of  public  serv- 
ice, and  they  should  be  encouraged  in 
their  efforts.  I  do  not  say  that  this  de- 
cision will  end  such  public  service  news 
coverage,  but  it  will  certainly  reduce 
such  coverage  or  cause  it  to  be  stilted  in 
order  to  leave  out  a  certain  person  who 
happens  to  be  a  candidate  for  public 
office  but  who  also  is  the  principal  per- 
son involved  in  the  charity  campaign 
opening  or  in  the  dedication  of  a  charity 
program  or  institution. 

Certainly  our  broadcasters  are  mature 
enough  to  know  when  a  candidate  is 
seeking  free  publicity.  Reporters  and 
editors  of  our  radio  and  TV  stations  are 
^  not  naive.  They  will  watch  and  catch 
Hhe  candidate  who  is  looking  for  a  chance 
to  turn  such  coverage  into  personal  gain. 

But  let  us  look  into  the  matter  further. 
What  about  the  coverage  of  a  city  coun- 
cil or  other  legislative  body  which  meets 
during  a  period  when  its  members  are 
candidates  for  reelection.  Is  a  station 
to  ignore  the  meeting  of  the  legislative 
body?  Is  it  to  say  that  a  bill  or  ord- 
nance passed  and  no  more?  Is  it  to  ig- 
nore the  debate,  which  is  often  as  im- 
portant as  the  vote?  I  think  we  would 
have  to  answer  "No"  to  these  questions. 
Yet  if  the  FCC  ruling  is  carried  out.  the 
radio  and  TV  stations  that  lead  the 
way — those  who  do  a  good  Job  of  report- 
ing government  news  and  informing  the 
people — will  find  it  impossible  to  do  a 
good  Job. 

Such  a  station  might  have  to  report 
debate  thusly:  "A  bill  to  increase  the 
State  gasoline  tax  passed  the  State  sen- 
ate today.  The  vote  was  50  to  11. 
Somebody  said  the  people  do  not  want 
the  increase.  But  somebody  else  said  the 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  better  roads 
which  will  result.  Another  senator  said 
people  dont  want  better  roads  if  it 
means  more  taxes." 

Now  what  kind  of  a  newscast  would 
that  be? 

Or  perhaps  when  a  mayor  who  is  a 
candidate  for  reelection  greets  the  Pres- 
ident of  Argentina  at  the  airport — as 
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happened  in  the  case  decided  by  the 
PCC — the  newscaster  in  narrating  film 
of  the  arrival  of  this  foreign  head  of 
state — an  honored  visitor  to  our  coun- 
try— should  say  to  the  viewers:  "Please 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  fellow 
shaking  the  Presidents  hand  and  escort- 
ing the  President  to  a  car.  He's  a  can- 
didate for  a  political  office  and  we  aren't 
allowed  to  mention  him  unless  we  give 
42  other  candidates  equal  time  to  shake 
somebody's  hand." 

These  are  poor  examples.  At  least  I 
think  they  are  poor  examples.  I  imag- 
ine our  talented  rer>orters  of  our  radio 
and  TV  stations  can  handle  the  situa- 
tions better  than  this. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  strict 
enforcement  of  the  equal  time  rule  as  it 
pertains  to  news  coverage  will  cause  less 
effective  coverage  of  both  puDlic  service 
activities  and  government  news.  And 
neither  of  these  areas  should  suffer  from 
reduced  reporting  coverage. 

I  am  having  a  bill  prepared  which  wiU 
amend  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
so  that  the  FCC  is  instructed  that  it 
should  not  enforce  the  equal  time  rule  in 
every  news  situation.  The  FCC  would 
have  rules  of  guidance  which  would 
allow  a  station  to  report  the  news  as  it 
happens.  When  one  party  has  a  rally, 
and  the  other  party  does  nothing,  the 
news  reports  should  reflect  this.  But 
when  one  candidate  buys  time,  the  other 
candidates  will  continue  to  have  the 
right  to  purchase  equal  time. 

It  does  not  take  a  Solomon  to  decide 
whether  a  station  is  giving  slanted  news 
coverage  to  one  party  or  one  candidate. 
Any  radio  or  TV  news  editor  has  the 
good  Judgment  to  decide  what  Is  news 
and  what  is  not. 

The  bill  I  am  preparing  will  relax  the 
equal  time  provision  as  it  pertains  to 
news  coverage  only.  And  it  will  spell  out 
that  the  relaxation  does  not  apply  to 
coverage  of  individual  candidates  giving 
political  talks,  even  when  such  political 
talks  are  part  of  the  news  coverage. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
Join  me  In  sponsoring  this  bill  or  similar 
legislation. 


BILL  REGULATING  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  months  some  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  events  have  commanded  our 
complete  attention.  The  Russians  have 
now  launched  a  manmade  planet  and 
there  has  been  a  fresh  spate  of  legislation 
directed  at  catching  up  technologically 
with  the  Soviets.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  bills  have  been  tossed  in  the  hopE>er 
dealing  with  a  host  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational issues  which  demonstrate 
conclusively  our  anxiety  over  meeting 
the  challenge  of  our  times  and  staking 
our  claim  in  outer  space.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  permit  our  overrid- 


ing concern  for  maintaining  either  a  mil- 
itary balance  of  power  or  a  balanced  fis- 
cal budget  to  blind  us  to  the  need  for 
achieving  progress  in  other  directions. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  third  Monday  in  February  as  a 
legal  public  holiday  called  Presidents  Day 
and  to  provide  for  the  observance  of  Me- 
morial Day,  Independence  Day,  and 
Thanksgiving  on  Friday,  thus  creating 
four  additional  3-day  holiday  weekends. 

The  purp>ose  of  this  measure  is  to  give 
Americans  at  least  five  3 -day  holiday 
weekends  throughout  the  year,  inclusive 
of  Labor  Day,  and  to  minimize  the  num- 
ber of  midweek  holiday  observances  with 
all  their  attendant  inconvenience  and  in- 
efficiency. 

The  advantages  of  this  calendar  ad- 
justment both  from  the  standpoint  of 
workers  and,  indeed,  employers,  are.  I  be- 
lieve, self-evident. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  cite  here 
the  infinitely  greater  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction of  anticipating  and  planning  a  3- 
day  holiday  weekend  when  by  sheer 
happenstance  these  holidays  occur  on 
Friday  or  Monday.  Quite  on  the  other 
hand,  the  interruption  of  the  normal 
work  week  for  a  1-day  holiday  not  only 
impairs  the  smoothness  of  operations  of 
many  industrial,  professional,  and  busi- 
ness concerns,  but  the  abnormal  amount 
of  absenteeism  that  invariably  follows  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  bane  of  bosses 
and  a  pain  to  plant  managers. 

To  those  who  are  shocked  by  this  pro- 
posed break  with  tradition,  may  I  point 
out  that  the  current  fixed  date  observ- 
ance of  these  holidays  is  not  so  worthy 
of  veneration  as  may  appear  at  a  glance. 
Washington  was,  according  to  the  Julian 
Calendar  used  in  his  day,  actually  born 
on  February  11.  Memorial  Day  did  not 
become  a  legal  holiday  until  1910,  and 
even  today  veterans  are  memorialized 
on  four  different  dates  in  the  United 
States.  As  for  Thanksgiving,  it  is  within 
the  recollection  of  all  of  us  that  this 
observance  has  been  shuffled  on  the  cal- 
endar and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first 
Thanksgiving  of  the  Pilgrims  was  cele- 
brated in  October. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  commend  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  meri- 
torious resolution  to  make  life  more  ef- 
ficient, convenient,  and  more  pleasur- 
able for  all  Americans  and  I  trust  It  will 
receive  your  thoughtful  consideration. 


BILL  TO  ALLOW  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILD  MAINTENANCE  DURING  IN- 
CAPACITY OF  THE  MOTHER 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  for 
the  care  of  his  children  while  his  wife  is 
physically  or  ~  mentally  incapable  of 
caring  for  such  children.    The  bill  would 


provide  that  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  expenses  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  by  a  taxpayer,  who  is  a  wid- 
ower, for  the  care  of  one  or  more  chil- 
dren or  dependents  as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and,  second,  by  a  taxpayer  who 
is  a  married  man  for  the  care  of  one  or 
more  children  as  defined  in  subsection 
(c) ;  while  the  wife  of  the  taxpayer  is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of 
caring  for  such  children,  but  only  if  such 
care  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

The  bill  further  asks  that  subsection 
(b)  of  such  section  be  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
which  shall  define  the  term  "married 
man";  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a> 
shall  not  be  allowed  unless  he  files  a 
joint  return  with  his  wife  for  the  taxable 
year;  and  further  that  this  paragraph  ' 
shall  not  apply  if  for  the  taxable  year 
the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemption 
for  his  wife  under  section  151(b). 

The  bill  which  I  am  proposing  further 
defines  child,  dependent,  and  widower. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  the  de- 
termination of  whether  an  individual  is 
married  shall  be  made  as  of  the  close  of 
his  taxable  year,  except  that  if  his  spouse 
dies  during  his  taxable  year,  such  de- 
termination shall  be  made  as  of  the  time 
of  such  death.  An  individual  legally 
separated  from  his  sp>ouse  under  a  de- 
cree of  divorce  or  of  separate  mainte- 
nance shall  not  be  considered  as 
married. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  itself  explains 
the  intent  behind  Its  passage.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  give  relief  to  those  men 
whose  wife,  by  reason  of  illness,  cannot 
care  for  their  children  and  who  must,  in 
order  to  support  his  wife  and  family,  be 
gainfully  employed  but  in  order  to  be 
gainfully  employed  must  also  make  ar- 
rangement for  child  care. 

Under  the  present  law  a  deduction  for 
child  care  expenses  may  be  allowed  only 
to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  woman  or  a 
widower  as  defined  in  the  law.  A  man 
therefore  may  be  entitled  to  such  a  de- 
duction only  if  his  wife  has  died  or  he  is 
legally  separated  from  his  wife  under  a 
decree  of  sei>arate  maintenance  or  di- 
vorce, and  he  has  not  remarried  at  the 
time  the  expenses  are  incurred  by  him. 
There  is  presently  no  provision  in  the 
code  under  Which  such  a  deduction  may 
be  allowed  to  a  married  man  even 
though  his  wife  is  in  a  mental  institu- 
tion during  the  period  in  which  child 
care  expenses  are  incurred. 

I  believe  this  constitutes  an  inequity 
to  the  individual  citizen  and  a  deterrent 
to  economic  growth  in  our  tax  laws 
which  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible. 

PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  George  P. 
Mn.LER]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  again  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
4287,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  war  damage  claims  aweirded 
by  the  Philippine  War  E>amage  Commis- 
sion prior  to  1951.    A  measure  to  the 
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same  purpose,  H.R.  4311,  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Clkment  J.  Za- 

BLocKi,  of  Wisconsin,  who  made  a  thor- 
ough and  forthright  statement  in  its 
support. 

I  should  not  take  the  time  of  this  body 
to  add  one  word  to  the  volumes  which 
have  been  spoken,  read,  and  written  on 
the  subject  of  oiu-  lasting  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  the  Philippines  in  peace 
and  war,  their  present  and  urgent  need 
of  assistance,  and  the  moral  justice  of 
discharging  the  balance  of  an  obligation 
which  we  entered  into  a  decade  ago.  if  it 
were  not  for  the  widespread  pubication 
of  indiscriminate,  misleading  and  often 
dishonest  reports  of  the  deterioration  of 
our  relationship  with  the  Philippine 
Republic. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  this  House 
who  is  aware  of  even  a  small  part  of 
what  I  know  for  certain  to  be  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  and  the  long  his- 
tory of  our  connection  will  permit  him- 
self to  be  prejudiced  against  any  action 
favorable  to  the  Filipino  people  by  rea.«:on 
of  controversial  pronouncements  of  offi- 
cious spokesmen  and  by  journalistic  out- 
bursts which  regard  drama  more  highly 
than  fact. 

There  is  no  denying  the  economic 
plight  of  the  Philippines  resulting  doubt- 
lessly, in  part  at  least,  from  errors  in 
planning  and  administration.  It  is  an 
accomplished  fact  in  history  that  the 
Philippines  with  our  blessings  attained 
a  position  of  independent  statehood  in 
1946,  a  mere  12  V2  years  ago.  From 
the  first  situation  stem  the  urgent  pe- 
titions for  help  from  the  Philippines 
which  upon  rejection  change  to  cries  of 
disappointment  and  often  resentment. 
From  the  second,  the  recently  acquired 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  follow  the  understandable 
gestures  and  official  acts  which  accom- 
pany national  consciousness  even  where 
a  close  friend  and  benefactor  might  be 
Involved. 

Moreover,  In  the  matter  of  claims  re- 
sulting from  monetary  measures  of  the 
United  States  in  the  thirties  and  from 
war  losses  later,  there  have  been  per- 
sistent demands  by  the  Philippines  which 
perhaps  include  a  staggering  number 
and  amount  of  accounts  which  have  little 
or  no  merit  but  represent  either  the  mis- 
guided exaggeration  of  people  who  have 
lost  something  of  indeterminate  value 
or  perhaps  outright  dishonesty  which  is 
a  calculated  risk  in  all  claims  procedures. 

What  we  in  the  exercise  of  our  ex- 
perienced wisdom  and  cool  judgment 
must  do  is  discriminate  between  what  is 
sound  and  permanent  and  what  is  mo- 
mentary and  tenuous.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  there  are  elements  in  suggested 
aid  programs  for  the  Philippines  which 
are  not  only  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  but  which  are  not 
in  a  real  sense  salutary  to  the  Philip- 
pines. As  to  claims  we  must  not  reject 
the  entire  portfolio  because  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  some,  even  the  greater  part, 
of  its  elements. 

I  strongly  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
look  through  the  reported  antiforeign 
agitation  against  Americans  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  political  demagogy 
which  singles  out  the  Yankee  in  Manila 


as  a  convenient  target,  to  the  25 
million  kindly  Filipinos  who  are  tra- 
ditionally proud  of  their  historical  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  which,  to 
quote  from  a  recent  analysis  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  "has 
given  them  Anglo-Saxon  political  forms, 
the  English  language  and  a  love  for  in- 
dividuality and  freedom  matched  by  few 
nations  anywhere."  The  article  goes  on 
to  say  "Things  are  askew  in  the  Philip- 
pines today  but  the  warm  geniality  of 
the  Filipinos  themselves  and  their  emo- 
tional closeness  to  Americans  are  be- 
yond cavil." 

The  Honorable  Manuel  P.  Manahan. 
a  stalwart  lieutenant  of  the  late  and 
well-loved  President  Magsaysay  who 
himself  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Philippines  in  the  last  elec- 
tion has  denied  that  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple are  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 
He  lays  the  blamd  for  most  of  the  anti- 
American  agitation  in  the  'Philippines 
on  a  small,  powerful,  cohesive,  and  vocal 
group,  stating: 

It  is  Just  this  group  who  for  reasons  of 
Its  own  has  created  headlines  here  and  has 
made  the  outside  world  feel  that  this  Na- 
tion has  turned  against  its  oldest  friend. 
This  powerful  group,  which  is  headed  by 
anti-Americans  qf  long  standing  •  •  •  Is 
backed  by  millions  o^  dollars  and  has  raised 
a  loud  cry.  •  •  •  The  Philippine  people 
in  general  have  nothing  against  the  United 
States  and  still  consider  Americans  their 
friends. 

On  our  side,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
a  fair  investigation  would  disclose  that 
articulate  American  voices  which  dwell 
on  the  widening  breach  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  are 
not  only  in  the  minority  but  are  not  re- 
motely representative  of  the  sentiments 
of  175  million  Americans  whose  feelings 
for  the  Philippines  ba^ed  on  more  than 
half  a  century  of  close  ties  and  nurtured 
by  the  simple  and  heart-warming 
stories  of  returning  soldiers  are  filled 
with  affection  and  a  normal  desire  to  be 
of  help  in  time  of  need. 

Specifically,  there  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate distortion  of  the  various  demands 
of  the  Philippines  upon  our  Government 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  a  vast  num- 
ber and  variety  of  categories.  It  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  a  mistake  to  put  the 
single  label  on  all  of  the  claims  or  to 
have  heaped  them  all  into  a  totalizing 
hopper  which  would  produce  to  a  stag- 
gering figure  close  to  a  billion  dollars. 
Through  error  or  design  this  procedure 
resulted  in  prejudice  which  is  not  fair 
to  many  meritorious  claims  which  form 
parts  of  the  aggregate.  Again  the  an- 
nouncements of  rejection  of  the  total 
Philippine  claims  program  reportedly 
emanating  from  our  Government  in  the 
first  instance  seemed  to  have  been  col- 
ored by  bureaucratic  disfavor  traditional 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  later  ap- 
peared to  have  been  officially  repudiated 
since  there  has  been  no  decision  either 
for  or  against  the  claims. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  war  damage  awards  of  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  forming 
the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation  now 
before  this  House  resulted  from  studied 
legislative  action  directly  after  the  end 
of  the  war;  that,  as  has  been  frequently 


reported,  the  legislative  history  behind 
this  action  indicates  that  our  Congress 
had  every  intention  of  supplementing  the 
emergency  wartime  measure  with  fur- 
ther legi.'^lation  called  for  by  c  rcum- 
stances  which  might  develop:  that  even 
after  the  most  conservative  appraisal  of 
properties  lost  and  damaged  during  the 
war  the  amount  paid  upon  the  awards 
made  by  an  agency  ol  our  Government, 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission, 
aggregated  only  52 '  2  percent  of  the  face 
amount  of  the  awards. 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial 
prompted  by  the  current  agitation  con- 
cerning Philippine  relations  touched  on 
the  work  of  the  War  Damage  Commi«- 
sion  in  the  following  language : 

The  United  States  was  able  to  do  a  good 
job  on  the  settlement  of  claims.  The  admin- 
istrative cost  of  making  these  settlement* 
was  remarkably  low.  the  operation  was  cound 
from  the  outset,  and  it  met  an  Immcdlata 
need. 

It  Is  true  that  In  a  strict  legal  sense 
there  is  no  enforcible  claim  against  the 
United  States  resulting  from  Philippine 
war-damage  awards.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  man  among  us  or 
among  our  constituents  who  will  resort 
to  legal  technicalities  to  refute  a  moral 
obligation  of  such  pronounced  clarity  as 
the  war-damage  awards  which  we  hare 
left  unpaid. 

In  this  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  open  Philippine  claims  adjustment 
with  the  United  States  which  must  be 
segregated  from  any  generalities  and 
must  be  dealt  with  by  us  in  the  light  of 
the  history  of  our  legal  and  moral  obli- 
gations and  the  requirements  of  this 
moment  based  upon  the  condition  and 
economic  needs  of  our  friend  and  ally, 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  the  statement  he  has  just  made,  and 
for  the  bill  he  has  again  introduced. 
Let  me  add  a  point  or  two  to  underline 
and  support  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  Wheh  the  Philippines  War  Dam- 
age Act  was  being  studied  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  war.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  old  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs  which  handled  that  legislation 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  former 
colleague.  Judge  Bell  of  Missouri.  The 
act  established  the  War  Dama:,'e  Com- 
mission and  provided  that  all  claims  that 
the  Commission  verified  as  legitimate 
and  reasonable  should  be  paid  up  to  the 
first  $500.  and  that  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance above  $500  should  be  prorated  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able. We  had  no  figures  at  that  time 
on  which  to  base  a  firm  estimate  of 
what  the  total  of  all  valid  claims  would 
amount  to.  The  figure  of  $500  million 
was  the  first  estimate  agreed  upon,  but 
obviously  was  in  some  degree  picked  out 
of  the  air.  We  could  be  reasonably 
sure  the  total  would  be  at  least  that. 
At  one  time  I  offered  tm  amendment  to 
authorize  $600  million.  If  the  Commis- 
sion found  the  justified  claims  came  to 
less  than  that,  no  harm  would  be  done. 
The  money  would  not  be  spent.    On  the 


other  hand,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
move  in  quickly  and  help  restore  the 
damage  that  had  been  suffered  in  the 
Philippines  during  their  valiant  defense 
aiainst  Japan.  We  should  remember 
t'.iat  most  of  the  damage  was  inflicted 
during  their  liberation — inflicted  not  by 
the  Japanese  forces,  but  by  our  Ameri- 
c:;n  planes  and  artillery.  Yet  not  a 
Filipino  wavered  even  when  his  home 
or  his  family  or  his  buffalo  was  being 
destroyed  by  om*  bombs  or  our  war  oper- 
ations. They  were  as  loyal  as  any  peo- 
ple In  history  have  ever  been  In  their 
cooperation.  I  felt  then  that  w^  should 
have  adequate  funds  to  do  the  job  of 
restoration  as  quickly  as  possible.  To 
get  them  on  their  feet  rapidly  would 
prove  sound  economy.  A  stitch  in  time 
would  save  nine  later  on. 

In  the  negotiations  before  the  bill 
finally  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
and  became  law.  the  amount  author- 
ized was  $400  million.  But.  I  recall 
distinctly  that  In  the  report  and  dur- 
ing the  debates  others  besides  my- 
self stated  that  this  figure  was  only 
a  rough  estimate  and  that  we  recognized 
our  obligation  to  provide  more  later  if 
the  amount  of  valid  claims  required 
more.  So  I  feel  that  while  it  Is  more 
than  10  years  later,  the  moral  obliga- 
tion still  stands. 

At  the  time  the  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion had  disbursed  the  $400  million  we 
provided,  a  difference  of  opinion  de- 
veloped as  to  the  better  way  to  help  the 
Philippine  economy  and  people  there- 
after. Was  it  better  to  pay  the  balance 
of  those  larger  approved  claims  which 
had  been  paid  up  to  only  about  52  per- 
cent of  the  balance  above  $500?  Or  was 
It  better  to  give  aid  by  making  leans 
or  grants  for  the  development  of  In- 
dustries In  the  Philippines?  Would  the 
same  amount  of  money  do  more  good  if 
put  into  building  up  the  whole  economy 
rather,  or  if  given  as  compensation  to 
Individuals  or  firms  or  Institutions  that 
had  suffered  damage?  This  was  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion.  I  feel  that  we 
have  a  moral  commitment  to  carry 
through  what  we  said  in  1946  we  would 
do  and  which  we  have  not  done  fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  moment  further,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  about  this  recent  talk 
that  the  Filipinos  are  becoming  anti- 
American.  Some  of  that  comes  from 
people  who  see  the  efforts  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  develop  economic  independence 
as,  somehow  meaning  that  they  are  pull- 
ing away  from,  even  turning  against, 
the  United  States.  I  cannot  agree.  The 
Filipinos  would  be  remiss  and  would  be 
doing  less  than  they  ought  to  for  their 
own  future  if  they  did  not  make  strong 
and  persistent  efforts  to  develop  their 
own  economy  so  that  they  can  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  not  be  subject  to 
or  dependent  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1946  we  gave  them  political  inde- 
pend3nce.  In  the  Independence  Act  we 
stipulated  that  they  were  to  move  step 
by  step  toward  full  economic  independ- 
ence in  1974.  Thereafter  they  would  no 
longer  have  tariff  preference  In  their 
dealings  with  the  United  States.  Now, 
how  can  they  develop  economic  Inde- 
F3ndence  by   1974  if  they  do  not  now 


build  up  their  own  industries?  When 
they  establish  their  own  industries  they 
naturally  are  run  by  themselves,  not  by 
Americans.  Some  Americans  who  have 
had  a  privileged  status  in  the  past  seem 
to  regard  that  as  anti-American.  No. 
It  Is  healthy  self-reliance.  Qf  courss, 
there  are  irritations  on  both  sides;  but 
I  have  been  there  a  good  many  times, 
as  the  gentleman  has.  and  we  have  not 
seen  any  anti -American  feeling  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Filipino  people. 
In  fact,  there  is  overall  a  stronger  pro- 
American  feeling  than  I  know  of  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

They  are  short  of  foreign  exchange 
now,  but  that  is  not  wholly  the  result 
of  bad  developments.  They  have  started 
seven  or  eight  hundred  new  industries 
In  the  past  few  years.  That  required 
large  Investments  to  get  machinery  and 
sometimes  supplies  from  abroad.  They 
had  to  invest  most  of  the  precious  for- 
eign exchange  they  eai-ned  and  of  the 
loans  and  grants  they  were  able  to  get 
from  abroad.  So  they  are  short  on  dol- 
lars now.  and  the  peso  is  weak.  But 
these  investments  should  pay  off  in  the 
years  ahead  and  give  them  a  sounder 
and  healthier,  self-supporting  economy. 
We  ought  to  understand  that  this  short- 
age of  capital  In  the  Philippines  which 
we  are  hearing  about  and  which  this 
bill  win  help  correct.  Is  In  some  respects 
the  result  of  the  sound  efforts  they  have 
been  making  to  become  economically  in- 
dependent by  1974.  It  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  not  something  to  be  condemned. 

The  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
have  a  very  close  relationship,  founded 
first  on  50  years  of  relationship  as  trus- 
tee and  ward.  Then  we  had  4  years  of 
the  closest  comradeship  In  fighting 
against  a  common  enemy.  We  have  now 
had  more  than  a  decade  of  partnership 
as  equals — two  sovereign  States  volun- 
tarily choosing  to  walk  together  for  com- 
mon pmposes.  each  helping  the  other. 
And,  believe  me,  the  Filipinos  have  been 
very  helpful  to  us  in  interpreting  us  to 
their  fellow  Asians.  I  think  it  Is  mis- 
chievous for  any  Americans  to  misrepre- 
sent as  antl-Amerlcan  the  wholesome  de- 
sire of  the  Filipinos  to  be  independent, 
just  as  it  Is  mischievous  for  some  Fili- 
pinos to  charge  that  the  United  Statet  is 
trying  to  impose  or  reimpcse  outside  con- 
trols on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  relationship  between 
these  countries  has  been  extraordinarily 
close.  It  is  loyal  friendship  and  far- 
sighted  statesmanship  for  the  United 
States  to  do  what  it  properly  can  at  this 
difficult  period  in  the  life  of  the  Philip- 
pine Nation  to  help  It  through  the  prob- 
lems with  which  Its  ablest  leaders  are 
struggling.  We  want  to  go  ahead  to- 
geUier  In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  1  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ma'ssachusetts  [Mr.  McCoRMACKl. 

i     UNrrZD    STATES-PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  happens  In  the  Philippines  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. The  people  of  the  Philippines  are 
not  only  our  friends  but  our  allies. 

We  helped  them  to  achieve  their  free- 
dom.   We  led  them,  so  to  speak,  by  the 


hand  to  reach  their  goal  of  sovereign 

nationhood. 

Recently  we  read  reports  In  the  press 
that  were  somewhat  disquieting.  The 
newspapers  made  much  of  certain  un- 
resolved issues  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. They  were  magnified  beyond  tiieir 
just  proportions.  It  is  natural  for  two 
nations  as  closely  linked  by  political 
and  economic  ties  such  as  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  to  have  some 
disagreements  every  now  and  then.  In 
any  family  there  are  bovmd  to  be  some 
differences,  but,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, they  are  adjusted. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Manila  and  the  Philippine  Ambassador 
to  Washington  were  recalled  by  their 
respective  governments  for  consulta- 
tions. This  was  a  wise  move  for  a 
briefing  from  each  envoy  was  needed  to 
help  clear  the  atmosphere  in  both  coun- 
tries. It  is  evident  each  Ambassador 
did  his  share  to  pour  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  Each  one  gave  his  government 
and  people  the  perspective  necessary  to 
view  the  situation  without  bias  or  pas- 
sion or  emotionalism. 

We  want  to  assure  our  friends  in  the 
Philippines  that  the  true  American 
sentiment  is  not  only  to  be  fair  with 
them  at  all  times,  it  is  more  than 
that:  it  Is  to  be  of  help  to  them 
as  much  as  we  Americans  can.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  may  grind  slowly  and 
in  a  democracy  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment may  not  turn  as  fast  as  we  would 
want  them  to.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  if  an  injustice  that  should  be 
righted  has  been  allowed  to  go  uncor- 
rected that  It  is  a  deliberate  one.  The 
record  of  Philippine-American  relations 
shows  that  whenever  an  injustice  or  an 
Inequality  has  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention, we  have  always  volimtarily 
made  the  correction.  The  most  recent 
case  was  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  that 
we  first  extended  and  then  modified  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  wishes  of 
the  p>eople  of  the  Philippines. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  Gen.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo,  our  esteemed  former  col- 
league in  this  House,  whose  tmequaled 
service  to  his  country  has  earned  our 
admiration,  has  returned  to  his  post  as 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  Washington. 
In  an  interview  that  he  gave  to  the 
Manila  Times  on  February  16,  1959,  he 
emphasized  that  he  found  no  anti- 
American  sentiment  in  the  Philippines, 
and  there  is  no  anti-Philippine  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States.  In  order 
that  in  this  cotmtry  our  people  may 
know  the  present  temijer  and  attitude  of 
the  Filipino  people,  vmder  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  interview  in  my 
remarks : 
Carlos    P.    Romulo    Sees    New    Philippine 

Islands  ATrrrtTDB — Sats  Forging  of  Ties 

WITH  SEA  Nations  Not  ANn-AMOUCAKisai 

(By  Vicente  J.  Guzman) 
"It  is  not  anti-Americanism  that  I  found 
In  the  Philippines." 

This  Is  not  an  off-hand  diagnosis  by  Am- 
bassador Carlos  P.  Romulo.  It  is  the  weU- 
considered  view  of  a  man  whose  perceptions 
liave  been  sharpened  by  years  of  Involve- 
ment with  the  problems  of  the  world. 

What  he  found,  our  AmbassEMlor  to  Wash- 
ington said,  is  a  people  growing  Into  ma- 
turity, seeking  new  values,  in  quest  of  new 
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goals,  reassessing  their  standards   and   en- 
gaged in  searching  national  Introspection. 

"Certainly,  such  a  people,  blazing  a  trail 
for  themselves,"  Ambassador  Romulo  said, 
"cannot  be  accvised  of  being  anti  this  or 
ftnti  that. 

"It  is  the  birth  of  a  new  soul,  the  product 
of  a  developing  maturity  and  it  is  heart- 
warming and  soul-stlrrlng." 

The  Ambassador  had  Just  come  home  from 
a  luncheon,  one  of  the  numerous  parties 
his  friends  have  lined  up  for  him  since  his 
return  home  last  January  26.  He  was  In  a 
cool  "barong  Tagalog"  and  was  every  Inch 
the  perfect  host. 

Dick,  his  third  son.  the  only  member  of 
the  family  around  and  who  acts  as  his  secre- 
tary even  while  poring  over  his  law  review 
books  (a  Harvard  law  graduate,  Dick  is  home 
to  take  the  bar  examinations)  had  gone  to 
classes. 

We  started  with  the  weather  which  the 
Ambassador  finds  very  agreeable.  Fifteen 
years  In  America  have  not  reconciled  him,  he 
said,  with  the  cold  Washington  climate  this 
time  of  year. 

Since  1935.  the  general  said,  Asians  had 
begun  to  dream  of  getting  together  In  close 
ties.  This  was  not  possible  then  because  we 
were  divided  among  ourselves. 

India,  Malaya,  Ceylon,  and  Burma  were  un- 
der British  rule.  Indonesia  was  feeling  the 
effect  of  ruthless  Dutch  colonial  power,  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodlo  had  not  yet  freed 
themselves  from  the  French. 

The  predominating  policy  of  the  colonizers 
was  to  divide  and  rule.  The  dream  of  Asians 
could  not  be  realized  in  the  face  of  these 
obstacles. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  rolled  by.  Now, 
the  atmosphere  has  changed,  and  the  feeling 
of  integration  Is  nurtured  in  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  our  maturing  nationhood. 

"This  does  not  mean,"  Ambassador  Romulo 
said,  "that  we  are  veering  away  from  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  we  want  to 
update  our  relations  in  such  a  way  that  we 
form  a  close  friendship  with  our  neighbors 
without  prejudice  to  our  old  ties  with 
America." 

He  reminded  me  that  the  Pllipino  is  a  child 
of  the  East  and  the  West. 

"From  104€,"  be  said,  "wfl  devoted  ourselves 
to  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction.  We  had 
to  pay  attention  to  the  material  side  of  our 
lives.    We  had  to  get  rid  of  the  scars  of  war. 

"So  now  we  have  time,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"to  devote  to  the  national  soul.  We  are 
•tartlng  to  get  our  bearings  spiritually,  hun- 
gry for  reorientation. 

"Add  to  this,  the  new  existing  problems 
that  have  suddenly  cropped  up  as  we  enter 
tbt  atomlo  Me/'  . 

Now  that^Qfstand  on  oommunism  has 
bMn  taken,  Ambassador  Romulo  sees  that  the 
Filipinos  are  reallaing  the  existence  of  new 
eondltlons  and  new  olrcumstanoee  that  they 
have  to  meet  as  a  nation. 

"We  begin  to  ask  questions  because  of 
these  new  conditions,"  he  said. 

"For  example,"  he  added,  "we  ask  ourselvee 
in  our  agonialng  reappraisal,  if  and  when 
the  Intercontinental  baUistlc  missile  (lOBM) 
has  become  operational  and  America  will  no 
longer  need  us  as  a  base,  what  kind  of  re- 
lationship would  we  evolve  with  the  United 
BUtes? 

"When  our  usefulness  with  America  ex- 

glree,  when  American  naval  and  air  bases 
ave  become  obeolete  because  of  the  ZOBM, 
on  what  basis  will  Philippine-American  re- 
lations be  laldt" 

Our  inner  tensions  are  not  helped  any,  In 
his  opinion,  when  we  look  around  us  and  see 
the  tremendous  postwar  industrial  advance 
of  Japan. 

And  there  are  the  teeming  millions  in  the 
Ohineee  miatnlana  now  under  the  laah  of  Red 
dlctatora. 


"Should  we  not  be  thinking  of  ovu-selves. 
caught  in  competition  as  we  are  now  in  the 
industrial  race  between  China  and  Japan?" 

And  there  is  India  and  her  new  6-year 
plan.  Romulo  feels  concerned  about  the 
possible  effects  of  this  upon  the  Philippines. 

"All  these  revolutionary  changing  condi- 
tions," the  Ambassador  said,  "Impose  new 
appraisals.  They  open  up  new  horizons. 
And  so  we  begin  to  plumb  these  heretofore 
unfathomed  depths.  This  is  because  we  as  a 
nation  must  adapt  oiirselves  to  the  trans- 
mutations imposed  by  the  atomic  age. 

"Certainly,  that  is  not  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 
As  we  delve  further  and  further,  we  know 
that  nationalism  is  an  essential  in  Interna- 
tionalism. We  can  only  have  an  Interna- 
tional personality  if  we  have  something  na- 
tional to  contribute  to  the  world." 

With  respect  to  the  new  concept  here- 
abouts in  oxu  foreign  relations.  Ambassador 
Romulo  is  wholly  attuned  to  the  idea  of  the 
Philippines  Integrating  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  not  merely  with  one  nation. 

"If  the  goal  of  humanity  is  integration  and 
not  fragmentation,  should  we  not,"  he  asked, 
"begin  now  preparing  for  this  process  even 
if  It  may  be  in  the  long  tomorrow? 

"We  cannot  escape  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind. America  no  doubt  is  our  best  friend 
but  It  is  not  because  we  love  our  old  friends 
less  when  we  have  to  prepare  for  an  in- 
evitable future  because  certainly  we  love 
our  people  more." 

Romulo  is  of  the  belief  that  the  cloeer 
we  are  to  our  Asian  neighbors,  the  more 
the  United  States  will  realize  the  value  that 
we  are  as  allies  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

The  pariah,  Romulo  emphasized,  is  de- 
spised everywhere.  "We  do  not  want  to 
be  a  pariah  in  Asia  and  no  self-respecting 
nation  wants  a  pariah  for  an  ally,"  he  said. 

Speaking  of  Philippine-American  relations, 
particularly.  Ambassador  Romulo  affirmed 
there  are  Irritations  that  have  marred  the 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
These  irritations,  he  said,  were  the  result 
of  the  accumulation  of  unattended  claims 
of  the  Philippines  dating  back  to  24  years 
ago. 

In  this  connection,  Romulo  paid  tribute 
to  Filipino  patience. 

Philippine  claims,  he  said,  total  $942  mil- 
lion, broken  up  as  follows: 

1.  134  million  in  gold  devaluation  funds. 

2.  f  ISO  million  in  additional  war  damage 
payments. 

8.  1173  million  In  coconut  oil  processing 

4.  |7S  million  in  sugar  excise  tax. 

8.  11  million  in  claims  uf  Philippine  cus- 
toms duties  of  imports  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Navy. 

6.  1800  million  in  various  military  claims, 
known  as  the  bulk  claims. 

Of  theee  items,  only  the  firet  has  been 
attended  to.  Only  last  week  President 
Elsenhower  sought  funds  to  meet  this  obli- 
gation, which  datee  back  to  1038.  in  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Preeldent  Garcia  in  a  summit  conference 
In  Bagulo  last  Friday  at  which  the  Ambas- 
sador was  present  defined  Philippine  policy 
in  respect  to  carrying  out  theee  negotia- 
tions. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  Ambassa- 
dor Romulo  was  summoned  to  Manila— to 
help  In  the  formulation  of  that  policy. 

Z  have  talked  to  ssveral  ofBclals  and  others 
who  are  keen  observers  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  Z  know  that  Ambassador  Romulo,  who 
because  of  the  record  of  his  achievemente 
Is  considered  our  premier  diplomat,  will  re- 
tvurn  to  Washington  with  his  hand  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  solid  support  at  home. 

I  also  Include  an  editorial  that 
appeared  In  the  PhlUppinea  Herald  of 
February  20  about  tiie  work  that  Gen- 


eral Romulo  did  while  he  wa«  in  Manila 
and  an  editorial  of  the  Manila  Times  of 
February  21  on  the  same  subject: 
[From  the  Philippines  Herald.  Feb.  20,  1069] 
AnBASSAOoa  Romulo 

Oen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo  returned  to  the 
United  States  the  other  day  with  the  Implied 
full  support  and  confidence  of  the  President, 
our  Congress  leaders,  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole  in  his  role  as  Philippine  Ambassador 
to  that  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
brlef'stay  here  has  been  most  fruitful,  both 
in  the  sense  of  providing  him  an  opportunity 
to  brief  the  Filipino  people  and  their  leaden 
on  vital  aspects  of  the  Philippine-American 
relationship  and  of  getting  briefed,  in  turn, 
on  current  trends  in  this  country.  But  more 
than  this,  perhaps,  he  returns  to  Washington 
with  his  hand  strengthened  by  his  nation's 
confidence  in  his  leadership  and  ability. 

General  Romulo  Is,  no  doubt,  among  the 
best  men  who  can  represent  us  In  the  United 
States.  The  record  of  his  achievements 
shows  this.  That  he  is  highly  regarded  by 
the  American  people  is  also  unquestioned, 
and  this,  one  must  admit,  is  a  distinct  asset 
to  one  charged  with  the  task  of  representing 
us  in  that  country.  In  no  better  way  did  he 
show  this  competence  than  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  house  and  senate  foreign 
affairs  committees,  during  which  he  an- 
swered questions  put  to  him  forthrightly.  re- 
vealing a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Philippine-American  relation- 
ship. 

He  also  made  it  a  point  to  address  varioxis 
organizations,  such  as  the  veterans,  the 
sugar  men,  the  women's  groups,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  student  associations,  in  each  case 
presenting  his  views  lucidly  and  effectively. 
That  he  made  good  use  of  every  single  day 
that  he  was  here  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  his 
speeches  he  invariably  managed  to  drive 
home  a  fresh  perspective  or  a  new  point  of 
view. 

We  are  confident  he  will  continue  to  rep- 
resent us  with  the  same  loyalty  and  devotion 
and  we  wish  him  success  in  the  difficult  task 
that  awaits  him  in  Washington. 

[Ftom  the  ManUa  Times.  Feb.  31,  1980] 
TiiAW  in  PaosPxcT 

Negotiations  on  ouutanding  Philippine- 
American  issuee  enUr  a  new  stage  as  the  two 
ambassadors— Gen.  Carloe  P,  Romulo  and 
Charles  Bohlen— return  to  their  respective 
poets.  General  Romulo  Is  on  his  way  back  to 
Washington  with  specific  Instructions  and 
assurances  of  full  support  from  both  the 
Preeldent  and  Congress,  while  Bohlen  Is  re- 
turning with  possibly  a  new  set  of  Inatrue- 
tlons. 

General  Romulo's  brief  visit  here  has  en- 
abled both  the  foreign  affairs  department 
and  Congress  to  have  an  Idea  of  the  progrees 
of  negotiations  at  the  Washington  end  and 
the  feeling  in  the  U.S.  capital  on  the  various 
unresolved  issuee.  Zn  turn.  It  enabled  Gen- 
eral Romulo  to  gage  the  intensity  of  the 
local  temper  and  the  seriousness  with  which 
national  officials  are  trying  to  prees  for  the 
early  settlement  of  P.Z.-U.8.  issues. 

The  trips  of  the  two  ambassadors  have 
provided  the  neoeeeary  opportunity  for  freeh 
consultations.  A  thaw  is.  we  believe.  In 
proepect. 

Z  alao  wlBh  to  include  In  my  rmnarke 
the  following  news  item  from  the  Philip- 
pines Herald  of  February  19  which  showi 
that  Oeneral  Romulo  returns  to  hla  post 
In  Washington  not  only  with  the  full 
confidence  and  support  of  President 
Oaroia  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congreu 
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of  the  Philippines  but  also  of  the  Fili- 
pino people: 

ROMtTLO   DZPABTS   FOB  WaSHXMOTON 

(By  Vic  ViUafranca) 

Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo  left  unex* 
pectedly  last  night  for  Washington  armed 
with  Instructions  from  President  Garcia  on 
ways  of  pursuing  Philippine  omnibus  money 
claims  against  the  United  States. 

Early  yesterday,  Romulo  was  assured  of 
congressional  confidence  and  support  during 
a  call  on  legislative  leaders. 

Senate  President  Euloglo  Rodriguez  said 
that  the  Ambassador  has  "our  confidence 
and  we  are  behind  him." 

Regarding  Romulo's  work  In  Washington, 
Rodriguez  said  the  Envoy  was  an  able  and 
worthy  spokesman  and  has  served  the  Phil- 
ippines faithfully  in  the  United  States. 

He  also  praised  the  Ambassador's  presenta- 
tion of  the  state  of  Philippine-American 
relations. 

The  Senate  President  said : 

"Ambassador  Romulo  has  done  a  remark- 
able Job  In  the  short  time  that  he  was  In 
the  Philippines  by  giving  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  our  congress  but  also 
our  people  as  a  whole  a  clear  picture  of  Phil- 
ippine Islands-United  States  relations." 

In  his  appearance  before  the  house  and 
senate  foreign  affairs  committees,  Romulo, 
according  to  the  legislative  leaders,  acquitted 
himself  not  only  creditably  but  In  a  superb 
manner. 

The  Ambassador  called  on  Rodriguez. 
speaker  Daniel  Z.  Romualdez.  speaker  pro 
tempore  Constanclo  E.  Castafteda.  and  other 
congrefs  leaders  yesterday  morning. 

During  his  call  on  the  congress  leaders. 
Romulo  took  time  out  to  sit  with  the  news- 
papermen In  the  senate  press  gallery,  some 
of  whom  were  his  colleagues  when  he  was  a 
newsman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  Oeneral  Romulo 
returned  to  the  United  States  after  his 
successful  visit  to  his  homeland,  he  was 
conferred  one  of  America's  highest  hon- 
ors. Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge,  on  the  occasion  of  the  227th  birth- 
day of  George  Washington,  singled  out 
the  Filipino  Envoy  for  its  highest  award, 
the  Freedom  Leadership  Award,  so  far 
given  only  to  three  heads  of  state,  Win- 
■ton  Churchill,  Konrnd  Adenauer,  and 
the  late  Ramon  Massaysay.  The  selec- 
tion is  by  unanimous  vote  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  by  a  Jury  composed  of  34 
leading  Americans  who  meet  at  Valley 
Forge  for  2  weeks  to  deliberate  and 
chooge  from  among  various  nominees. 

The  citation  engraved  on  a  handsome 
plaque  and  presented  to  Oeneral  Romulo 
In  a  ceremony  In  Valley  Forge  last  Feb- 
ruary 22,  which  was  nationally  televised, 
follows: 

FaicooMS  FovNDATTON  AT  Vaixct  Foaos  RON- 
oas  Ambassadob  Oablos  P.  Romulo 

For  his  spirited,  practical  leadership  of 
man,  for  his  unfailing  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, for  his  wise  counsel  and  exemplary  char- 
acter, Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
bestows  upon  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  a  soldier  of 
arms  and  Ideas,  Its  highest  freedom  leader- 
ahlp  award. 

His  wisdom  and  courage  in  the  quest  to 
sustain  and  expand  man's  individual  liber- 
ties have  lifted  the  spirits  of  aU  who  seek 
freedom. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  therein  the 
articles  referred  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  the  majority  leader  in 
welcoming  back  to  Washington  and  hail- 
ing the  return  of  General  Romulo,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  cement  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  I  can  think 
of  no  greater  bond  between  two  peoples 
than  the  blood  of  their  common  heroes. 


A  REAL  AMERICAN— THOSE  WHO 
ARE  WILLING  TO  SACRIFICE  AND 
SUFFER  FOR  AN  IDEAL  SEEM  TO 
BE  FEW  IN  NUMBER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman!  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  such  outstanding  individual 
is  Stanley  Yankus  on  a  farm  near 
Dowagiac,  Cass  County,  Mich. 

Seeking  freedom  and  opportunity, 
Stanley's  parents  left  their  homeland — 
Lithuania — to  become  citizens  here. 
Stanley,  born  in  this  country,  grew  to 
young  manhood,  married,  purchased  a 
farm,  has  three  children. 

With  the  grain  grown  on  his  farm  and 
some  purchased  poultry  feed,  he  raised 
chickens,  established  a  business  where  he 
sold  53,000  dozen  eggs  a  year.  His  busi- 
ness was  successful.  He  not  only  was 
able  to  provide  for  his  family,  but  to 
accumulate  a  small  bank  account. 

Then  those  who  have  comparatively 
little  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  present 
day  American  to,  shall  we  say,  paddle  his 
own  canoe,  began  to  enact  and  enforce 
what  might  be  termed  social  legislation. 

Through  the  expenditure  of  the  tax 
payers'  dollars,  a  vote-buying  program 
was  Instituted.  As  Harry  Hopkins  said, 
"We  will  spend  and  spend,  and  tax  and 
tax,  and  elect  and  elect."  "Spend 
your  dollars  to  elect  me." 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion— and  regulations — Is  that  no  one, 
even  though  he  owned  his  own  land, 
could  plant  or  harvest  wheat  from  more 
than  a  fixed  number  of  acres,  determined 
by  a  governmental  agency. 

Firmly  believing  that  a  man  had  both 
the  natural  and  constitutional  right  to 
use  his  own  property  In  his  own  way 
when  no  one  was  injured.  Stanley 
planted  und  harvested  the  wheat  from  a 
larger  number  of  acres  than  that  speci- 
fied by  the  Ooveriunent.  He  used  the 
wheat  to  feed  his  chickens.  No  other 
purpose.  He  did  not  sell,  trade  or  bor- 
row a  kernel.  The  result  was  that  the 
Government  came  down  on  him,  con- 
victed him.  fined  him,  hu  now  forced 
him  to  sell  his  farm. 

Under  the  Government  regulations,  he 
could  not  grow  wheat,  grind  it  in  his  own 
mill,  let  his  wife  bake  the  flour  in  his  own 
oven,  he  and  his  family  eat  bread  made 
from  his  own  grain.  If  he  did,  he  vio- 
lated a  Federal  law,  a  Federal  regulation. 

Learning  by  experience  that  our  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  the  right  to  own 
and  use  one's  property  was  not  true, 


Stanley  has  regretfully  decided  that  he 
will  give  up  his  citizenship  and,  with  his 
family,  move  to  Australia  where  he  hopes 
his  right  to  freedom  will  be  respected. 

An  editorial  from  the  News-Palladium 
of  February  24,  1959,  published  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich.,  gives  expression  to 
the  thought  of  many — which  is  that, 
notwithstanding  all  of  the  restrictions 
Imposed  upon  the  citizen  and  the  denial 
of  the  freedom  which  we  have  all  here- 
tofore enjoyed,  this  is  still  the  country 
where  the  individual  enjoys  greater  op- 
portunity, more  freedom  than  in  any 
other  country.  That  editorial  reads: 
AtrsTRAUA  Beckons 

Stanley  Yankus,  rebel  Cass  County  chicken 
farmer  who  has  been  battling  the  Federal 
Government  for  4  years  on  the  Issue  of  crop 
controls,  announces  that  his  lOO-acre  farm 
is  for  sale,  and  that  when  and  If  he  can  pay 
what  the  Government  claims  he  owes  for  re- 
fining to  comply  with  acreage  quotas  of 
wheat,  he  and  his  family  will  turn  ^helr 
backs  on  the  United  States,  and  emigrate  to 
Australia  where  he  intends  to  make  a  fresh 
start. 

Yankus  has  contended  all  along  that  he 
grew  wheat  to  feed  bis  chickens,  rather  than 
for  sale  on  the  grain  market.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  kept  after  Yankus,  im- 
pounded his  bank  account  and  levied  penal- 
ties untU  he  Is  ready  to  give  up,  a  bitter  and 
disillusioned  man. 

Yankus  intends  to  get  a  Job  in  Australia 
and  work  for  hire  until  he  can  acquire 
land  and  resiune  farming  "down  under."  He 
feels  that  opportunities  for  pioneering  and 
freedom  are  greater  there  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

The  choice  Yankus  Is  making  is  his  own, 
and  if  it  is  really  his  wish  to  leave  Amer- 
ica, we  hope  him  fortune  and  happiness.  He 
is  an  individualist  who.  like  probably  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  chafes  under  grow- 
ing bureaucracy  and  statism.  Yet  there  are 
few.  however  great  the  provocation,  who 
would  voluntarily  surrender  their  heritage. 
For  with  all  Its  faults.  Its  shortcomings  and 
mistakes,  nowhere  in  the  world,  not  exclud- 
ing Australia,  do  people  enjoy  as  much  free- 
dom, security  and  opportunity. 

In  war  and  peace,  the  Western  World,  at 
leaat.  looks  to  America  for  aid,  lead- 
ship  and  Inspiration.  Our  reeponslbllities. 
whsther  we  enjoy  them  or  not,  are  to  create 
a  better  world,  and  the  effort  tmpoeed  heavy 
burdens,  among  them  regulations  and  bur- 
dens we  can't  shirk. 

We  doubt  that  lit.  Tankus,  whose  antece- 
dents oame  here  from  lastern  Evu'ops  to 
escape  oppression  and  to  carve  out  new  lives, 
will  And  any  Utopia,  or  that  life  in  Aus- 
tralia win  be  without  problems  and  dlfBoul- 
tles.  He  obviously  feels,  however,  that  he 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  line  Insofar  as 
patience  and  struggling  against  interference 
are  concerned.  We  hope  he  finds  Australia 
his  "promised  land,"  but  are  not  forgetful  of 
the  fact  that  tens  of  millions  throughout  the 
world  would  make  any  saorlflot  to  reaob 
America  and  achieve  U.8.  cltiaenahip. 

A  false  rumor  circulated  in  Poland  last 
week,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
had  removed  reetriotlons  on  Immigrants  to 
America,  caused  Poles  by  the  thousands  to 
stampede  the  U.B.  Bmbassy,  seeking  entry 
permiu  to  these  shores. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  approve 
of  Mr.  Tankus'  decision,  he  may  have  made 
an  historic  contribution  to  this  Nation,  by 
focusing  so  much  attention  on  menacing 
growth  of  dietatorshlp  here  and  alerting  the 

?K>ple  to  the  dangers  to  their  freedom.    Mr. 
ankus'  decision  must  have  been  an  excru- 
ciating one.  born  of  desperation  he  oould  no 
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longer  endure.    His  sacrifice,  we  hope,  will 
help  awaken  all  America. 

But  one  thing  is  true— that,  for  the 
good  of  all  of  us,  Stanley  is  sacrificing 
his  opportunity  here  and,  by  so  doing,  is 
bringing  home  to  each  of  us  a  situation 
which,  if  not  speedily  cured,  will  destroy 
us  as  a  free  nation. 

We  recall  the  statement  of  Nathan 
Hale  who,  about  to  be  hanged  by  the 
British,  said: 

I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country. 

Stanley  Yankus  is « bringing  home  to 
every  thinking  American  the  necessity  of 
stopping  in  this  country  the  trend  toward 
tyranny. 

He  has  but  one  farm  to  give  to  those 
who  receive  subsidies. 

Statement  or  Stanley  Tankvs.  Betoke  the 
Albebt  SiTBcoMMrrrsE  or  the  Committib 
ON  AGUCULTXnU,  FZBBVABT  27,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, permit  me  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  opportunltjr  given  me  to 
very  briefly  call  attention  to  one  of  the  in- 
•vltable  results  which  follow  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Adjvistment  Act  of 
1838.  as  amended. 

The  following  Is  a  very  brief  statement  of 
What  I  would  like  to  say  nnd  I  hope  that  after 
It  is  read,  I  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  upon 
the  present  situation. 

What  will  happen  If  the  present  trend  in 
government  continues,  in  my  opinion,  based 
upon  my  experience.  It  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  no  longer 
b«  free  and  Independent,  nor  wlU  this  be  a 
free  nation. 

My  name  Is  Stanley  Yankus.  I  have  lived 
on  my  100-acre  farm  since  April  1943.  I  raise 
wheat  and  barley  and  feed  tt  all  to  my 
chickens.  I  have  never  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  ASC.  I  have  never  accepted  any 
subsidies.  In  the  fall  of  1953,  an  ABC  agent 
■aid  I  could  not  raise  wheat  and  feed  it  to 
my  chickens.  I  thought  this  was  contrary 
to  everything  American.  I  asked  the  ASC 
man  how  I  would  be  able  to  make  a  living 
if  I  couldn't  use  my  land?  In  1954.  my  wheat 
fines  equaled  my  entire  net  Income.  That 
particular  year  1,100  chickens  died  In  10 
days  from  a  bad  disease.  Eggs  were  cheap 
and  feed  was  high  due  to  support  prices. 
My  wife  and  I  made  only  $1,000  that  year. 

In  the  year  1965  I  was  fined  about  $1,034. 
The  March  issue  of  Readers  Digest  magazine 
has  an  article  entitled  "The  Strange  Crime 
of  Stanley  Yankus."  What  Is  my  crime? 
A  man  does  have  to  commit  an  offense  to 
get  fined  or  punished.  I  did  not  sell  any 
wheat  so  my  offense  Is  not  selling  wheat. 
Then  my  offense  had  to  be  luing  land  for 
producing  crops. 

Now,  Congressmen.  1  would  like  to  put  the 
ahoe  on  the  other  foot.  You  have  pasced 
laws  permitting  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  put  new  land  into  production.  In  the 
year  1956  alone,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
added  a  136,000  acres  of  land  into  produc- 
tion. So  who  la  more  guilty  of  the  strange 
crime  of  producing  crops?  The  Bureau  of 
Census  also  states  that  6  million  bushels  of 
wheat  were  Imported  in  1955.  I  did  not  add 
to  the  surplus  of  wheat,  but  you  did  since 
you  have  the  power  to  regulate  Imports. 

During  the  years  1954  to  1958.  inclusive, 
I  was  fined  $4,562  plus  interest  and  costs. 
Because  many  of  the  farmers  in  my  situ- 
ation h'ad  been  through  courts  and  received 
adverse  decisions,  I  decided  to  appeal 
through  the  press  to  the  American  people. 
The  Detroit  Times  was  the  first  large  news- 
paper in  the  Nation  to  champion  my  cause. 

The  division  of  power— legUlatlve,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial — has  been  a  fundamental 
concept  of  English  and  American  law. 


The  ASC  has  nullified  this  concept  because 
a  bureaucrat  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture can  write  a  regulation  through  the 
Federal  Register  which  has  the  effect  of  law. 
The  ASC  can  and  does  execute  and  adminis- 
ter these  laws,  and  the  ASC  acts  as  Judge 
and  Jury  in  determining  a  farmer's  guUt. 
I  am  not  fighting  for  the  right  to  grow 
wheat.  I  am  fighting  for  the  right  to  own 
property.  If  I  am  forbidden  the  use  of  my 
land,  then  I  do  not  own  it.  My  rights  do  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  right  to  pay  taxes. 
This  is  tyranny. 

The  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
says  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law."  The  right  to  trial  by  jury  is  one  of 
the  due  processes  of  law  which  has  been 
denied  to  me. 

My  rl8;ht  to  liberty  should  certainly  be 
my  right  to  earn  my  own  living  on  my  own 
farm. 

Federal  law  should  apply  equally  to  all 
citizens.  Yet  in  36  States  there  are  wheat 
restrictions,  and  in  12  States  there  are  none. 
Thus.  I  am  a  second-class  citizen  because  I 
live  in  a  State  where  restrictions  are  im- 
posed. 

For  5  years  my  wheat  allotment  has  been 
about  10  acres  per  year.  Since  I  began  to 
seek  publicity,  the  ASC  gave  me  an  allot- 
ment of  28  acres  for  1969.  This  is  ample 
proof  that  aUotments  are  established  arbi- 
trarUy. 

Not  only  have  I  fed  all  the  grnln  I  have 
raised  but  I  have  purchased  $12,000  'vorth 
of  commercial  chicken  feed  each  year.  This 
feed  contains  wheat  and  so  I  have  been  re- 
ducing the  surplus  of  wheat. 

I  have  not  harmed  any  other  farmers.  I 
have  earned  my  own  living.  I  have  paid 
my  taxes.  How  can  you  Congressmen  justify 
the  laws  which  have  destroyed  my  means  of 
making  a  living? 

Many  people  have  told  me  that  I  would 
lose  everything  by  opposing  the.'e  wheat 
laws.  What  is  everythlnfr?  Money  is  of  no 
value  to  a  slave.  I  think  freedom  Is  every- 
thing. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next,  March 
4  and  5,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
March  12  and  March  16. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, March  3. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  rcQufest  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK),  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, March  3;  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday.  March  4;  and  for  2  hours, 
on  Friday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoRTn  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Bolton  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  the 
following  Members: 

Mr.  RooiKO  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Libonati. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  Dent  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 

adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, March  3. 1959.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

637.  A  communication  from  the  Preeldent 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1059  in  the  amount  of  $427,516,262  for 
the  legislative  branch,  the  judiciary,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  ( H.  Doc.  00) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
prlntsd. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmuting  the  report  entitled 
"Third  Progress  Report  of  the  Highway  Cost 
Allocation  Study",  pursuant  to  section  210 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  19M.  ap- 
proved June  29.  1956  (70  SUt.  387.  401).  as 
amended  by  section  1  of  the  act  approved 
August  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  983)  (H.  Doe. 
91 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations, 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  third  an- 
nual report  on  the  financial  condition  and 
fiscal  operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  pursuant  to  section 
200(e)(1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956  (H.  Doc.  92) :  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rclocaUon 
of  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  covering  personal  property  made 
available  for  distribution  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations  under  section  203(j): 
and  all  real  property  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  Institutions  under 
section  20S(k),  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to 
the  construction  and  operation  of  saline 
water  demonstration  plants,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-883:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

643.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide a  headquarters  site  for  Mount  RaijUer 
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National  Park  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Ash- 
ford.  Wash.,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  65-590  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

645.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  1915  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pro- 
ceedings in  forma  pauperis";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

646.  A  letter  from  the  national  director, 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  the 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  covering  the  period  of  1958,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  988,  84th  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

647.  A  letter  from  the  corporation  agent. 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Inc.;  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Legion 
of  Valor  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Inc.,  for  the  period  July  24.  10S7  through 
July  17,  1958,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  224, 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

048.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society, 
transmitting  the  annual  auditor's  report  for 
the  calendar  year  1D&8,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  642.  85th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

649.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  relative  to  a  report 
concerning  the  establishment  of  positions 
In  grades  OS  16.  17,  and  18  under  Ihe  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Including 
the  annual  report  from  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

650.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  define  the  term 
'gross  Income  from  the  property'  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  percentage  depletion 
In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

651.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  report  on  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  made  to  determine 
what  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
by  Increasing  highway  safety  in  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  117  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Act  of  1956,  and  under  the 
general  authority  of  section  307  of  title  23 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  entitled -'^High- 
ways" (H.  Doc.  93);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  26. 
19S9.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
February  27, 1959: 

Mr.  SPSNCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  87.  An  act  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  the  provision  and 
Improvement  of  housing  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  86) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[SubmiUed  March  2, 1959] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  A6PINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.B.  1776.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  28.  1968,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Conunlssion.  and  for  other 
purposes";  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  87). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  8.  79.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  permit  the  tempKsrary  listing  and 
certification  of  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for  coloring 
mature  oranges  under  tolerances  found  safe 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  so  as  to  permit  continuance  of  estab- 
'ished  coloring  practice  in  the  orange  Indus- 
cry  pending  congressional  consideration  of 
general  legislation  for  the  listing  and  certifi- 
cation of  food  color  additives  under  safe 
tolerances;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
88) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAT:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3320.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  21.  1950.  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  boards  of  medical  ofDcers; 
Without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  89).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILiDAT:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H  Jt.  3322.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  and  certain  other 
laws  to  authorize  the  payment  of  transpor- 
tation and  travel  allowances  to  escorts  of 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
90).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House   on   the   State   of   the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  3306.  A  bill  to 
authorise  the  extension  of  loans  of  naval 
vessels  to  the  Governments  of  Italy  and 
Turkey:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.4068.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  by  repealing  section 
7475,  which  restricts  the  Increasing  of  forces 
at  naval  activities  prior  to  national  elec- 
tions; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  1011.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCDONOUGH: 

H.R.  6096.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating 
to  Interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions, and  section  10  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  relating  to  annual  contributions  In 
assistance  of  low-rent  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  6097.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title C  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take^ 
possession  of  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6098.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from  the 
power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley  Fed- 


eral reclamation  project,  Colorado:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 
ByMr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  5099.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  oversea  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  ,Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE : 

H.R.  5101.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  approval 
of  the  1956  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  made 
to  the  city  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  under  the  UB. 
Housing  Act  o*  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  610^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  expenses  incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer for  the  care  of  his  children  while  his 
wife  Is  physically  or  mentally  Incapable  of 
caring  for  such  chUdren;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 

H  R.  5103.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  requir- 
ing the  filing  of  certain  information  with  re- 
spect to  trade  between  the  United  Statee 
and  its  noncontiguous  territory;  to  th$ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DURHAM: 

H.R.  6104.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

R.R.6106.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-690  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  -Energy. 

By  Mr.  DURHAM  (by  requeet) : 

H.R.  6106.  A  bill  to  authorlae  appropri- 
ations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BLLIOTT: 

H.R.  5107.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJ%.  6108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  a  corpora- 
tion from  the  corporate  Income  tax  where 
its  operations  are  carried  on  in  an  economi- 
cally depressed  area  and  provide  employment 
for  a  specified  minimum  number  of  persons 
in  that  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H.R.  5109.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  6110.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R,  6111,  A  bill  granting  to  persons  In 
the  classified  (competitive)  civil  service  the 
right  to  a  hearing  before  removal  or  suspen- 
sion, and  the  right  to  a  judicial  review  of  a 
removal  or  suspension;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.FLYNT: 

H.R.  5112.  A  bUl  to  amend  eecUon  90.  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  so  that  burial  allow- 
ances might  be  paid  in  cases  where  dis- 
charges were  changed  by  competent  authority 
after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dishonorable 
to  conditions  other  than  dishonorable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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HJl.  5113.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
422  ao  at  to  place  all  retired  military  per- 
aonnel  In  one  category  a«  to  retirement  pay; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  building  In  New- 
nan.  Oa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5115.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jiiry  In  certain  contempt  cases  in 
U.8.  courts  and  to  restrict  citations  for  con- 
tempt to  proceedings  Involving  perEons  hav- 
ing actual  notice  of  terms  of  writ,  order,  rule, 
decree,  or  command  of  the  court,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5116.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  4081 
and  4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Include  wholesale  distributors  within 
the  definition  of  "producers"  of  gasoline,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5117.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  wage  credit 
of  $160  p>er  month  for  active  military  or  naval 
service  during  World  War  I;  to  tha  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRAZIER : 

HK.  5118.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

HJl.  5119.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  an  emergency  program  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  starfish  In  Long  Island  Sound  and 
adjacent  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 

H.R.  5120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  contributions  to  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  taxes  paid  for 
school  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

H.R.  5121.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 

HJl.  5122.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
Insurance  agents  shall  be  treated  as  outside 
salesmen  for  purposes  of  computing  adjusted 
gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  5123.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  for  2  years,  to  provide  addi- 
tional factors  to  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining excessive  profits,  to  permit  appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  In  renego- 
tiation cases,  to  provide  for  reports  to  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
nalttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  lAi.  LOSER: 

H.R.  6124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6125.  A  bill  toj^epeal'  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  5126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  building  In 
Gainesville,  Fla.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  5127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  post  office  build- 
ing In  Palatka,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York : 

HJl.  5128.  A  bin  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


H.R.  5129.  A   bin   to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

H.R.  5130.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  pxuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    PORTER: 

H.R.  5131.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  Pacific  Northwest  account,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  5132.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  active  duty 
agreements  for  Reserve  ofBcers.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

H.R.  5133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  Is  66  years  of  age 
or  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TOIXEFSON  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5134.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
payment  to  enroll  members  of  the  confeder- 
ated tribes  and  bands  of  the  Takima  Indian 
Nation:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  5135.  A  bin  to  ameiul  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies  with 
respect  to  productive  capital  investments  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  5136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  super- 
vision of  deportable  aUens;   to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  5137.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  procvire- 
ment  procedures  of  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  5138.  A  bill  to  extend  the  grounds  of 
the    Custis-Lee    Mansion    in    Arlington    Na- 
tional Cemetery:    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  5139.  A  bin  to  express  and  effectuate 
the  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodltiee. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  (by  request): 

H.R.  5140.  A  bill  to  fiuther  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  wUl  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  5141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
who  resides  in  an  economically  depressed 
area  to  deduct  as  a  trade  or  business  expense 
his  traveling  expenses  Inctu-red  In  seeking 
and  performing  employment  or  self -employ- 
ment outside  such  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  5142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

H.R.  5143.  A  bUl   to   amend   secticn  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

H.R.  5144.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struct:on  orthe  Knowles  Dam  project  on  the 


Flathead  River  In  the  State  of  Montana  for 
the  protection  and  development  of  the  Flat- 
head and  Columbia  River  Basins;  to  pro- 
mote the  agricultural  and  industrial  de- 
velopment primarily  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, but  also  of  downstream  areas;  to  Im- 
prove navigability  and  to  assist  flood  con- 
trol on  the  Flathead  and  Columbia  Rivers; 
to  provide  for  the  national  defense  and  wel- 
fare by  advancing  the  integrated  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  aiMl  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5145.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  t>e  held  In  trust  for  Indian  tribes 
on  the  Fort  B'>Iknap  Reservation,  and  to 
provide  that  such  lands  chall  become  part 
of  such  reservation:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

H.R.  5146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  bridges  over  Federal 
danos:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  5147.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

HR.  5148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  James  A.  Garfield  Monument 
from  Its  present  location,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  ou  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R  5149.  A  bin  to  limit  the  size  of  pay- 
ments to  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ALFORD: 

H.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  reconfirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  certain  appointments  made 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  Monday  in  February  of  each  year 
as  a  legal  public  holiday  to  be  known  as 
Presidents'  Day.  providing  for  the  observance 
of  certain  other  legal  holldajrs  on  days  other 
than  those  now  fixed  by  law.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  ELLIOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MEYER: 

H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1959  for  the  observance  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  voyages  of  Hud- 
son and  Champlaln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  take  such  steps  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  U5.  responsibilities 
for  Berlin;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  that 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  108.  dated  August  1,  1953 
(83d  Cong.)  shall  be  interpreted  as  stating  an 
objective,  not  an  immediate  goal,  as  it  per- 
tains to  Indian  "termination"  of  relations 
with  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MBTCALF: 

H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
rotate  Federal  responsibility  toward  Indians 
and  the  Federal  Government's  relations  with 
Indian  tribes  and  groups;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  Res.  187.  Resolution     authorizing     the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
No.  41,  current  session;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.  Res.  188.  Resolution    to    postpone    the 
consummation  of  a  TVA  contract  to  an  Eng- 
lish firm;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works^ 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARTIN:  Resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  New  England:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  against  granting  conces- 
sions on  textile  Imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  PFOST:  Memorial  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  with  respect  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  exercising  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
producers  of  domestic  cobalt  at  a  rate  per 
pound  to  compare  with  the  rate  paid  fcM-- 
elgn  producers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  re- 
pealing House  Concurrent  Resolution  108, 
83d  Congress,  and  that  a  statement  of  policy 
be  enacted  regarding  the  Indian  people,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  exer- 
cising the  powers  conferred  upon  him  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  producers  of 
domestic  cobalt  at  a  rate  per  pound  to  com- 
pare with  the  rate  paid  foreign  producers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  amendment  to  title  IV, 
section  401,  subsection  (a)  of  Pubnc  Law 
815.  as  amended.  81st  Congress,  concerning 
construction  of  adequate  school  facilities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
prepare  legislation  that  reports  be  made 
by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  dis- 
closing to  the  various  States  the  amount  of 
unclaimed  money  and  other  property  held 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  persons 
to   whom    the    same   belong,    and   for   other 


purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
opposing  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1929  because 
of  its  effect  on  the  natural  resoiirces  Indus- 
tries of  the  State:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiu^  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
tive to  repealing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 108.  83d  Congress  and  that  a  statement 
of  policy  be  enacted  regarding  the  Indian 
people  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Investigate  and  determine  the 
causes  of  Inflation  and  to  enact  remedial 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  and  enforce  legislation  to 
Implement  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  outlawing  segre- 
gation In  the  public  school  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Ijabor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  LabcM*. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
New  England:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  against  granting  concessions  on  tex- 
tile imports  from  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  requesting  such  remedial  action  as 
deemed  necessary  to  preclude  the  closing  of 
low  power  television  booster  stations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  passing  of  legislation  relating 
to  the  amendment  of  section  2(c)  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as 
amended  (41  Stat.  448,  30  U.S.C.  184),  re- 
moving restriction  on  railroad  companies  in 
regard  to  the  leasing  of  public  lands  for 
coal  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  abolishing  of  personal  income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  taxes  and  prohibiting  the 
U.S.  Government  from  engaging  in  busmess 
In  competition  with  its  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HR.  5150.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lauy 
of  the  Lake  Church;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU: 
HJl.  5151.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fellcidad 
Caletena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  5152.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  posthu- 
mous cash  award  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  late  Dr.  Saul  Hertz  In 
the  medical  use  of  radioactive  Iodine;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5153.  A  bUl  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render   Judgment    upon    certain    claims    of 
Roger  W.   Evans   and   Jamerson   C.   McCor- 
mack;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  5154.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Anka 
Grahovac;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  5155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  H. 
Traher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
HR.  5156.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  Of  the  Col- 
lier Manufacturing  Co.,  of  BarnesvlUe,  Oa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRAZIER: 
H.R.  5157.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Nicholas  Karageorgeou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
HJl.  5158.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shlgeko 
Mizuta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5159.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Epifanla 
Gitto;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5160.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  WUliam 
Joseph  Vincent;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 
H.R.  5161.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
Fodale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  5162.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
Doumouliakas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  WEIS: 
H.R.  5163.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Roch- 
ester Iron  &  Metal  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  nilnols: 
H.  Res.  189.  Resolution  providing  tar  send- 
ing the  bUl  HJl.  5093  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.  and  accompany- 
ing papers  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


TVA  Contract 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2, 1959 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  week  I 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 


TVA,  the  OMCD,  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Crovemment  to  re- 
consider the  contract  awarded  to  Par- 
sons of  England,  for  electrical  equip- 
ment never  before  purchased  outside  the 
continental  United  States. 

This  order  would  have  given  much- 
needed  labor  to  the  many  unnnployed 
in  my  district,  and  other  districts  in 
western  and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  introducing  this  resolution  I  had  the 
full  support  and  cosponsorshlp  of  the  fol- 


lowing Members  of  Ccmgress:  Congress- 
man Elmer  Holland,  Congressman 
Frank  Clark,  Congressman  Morgan, 
Congressman  Moorhead,  and  Congress- 
man MiLLiKEN,  of  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  note,  sir,  that  this  effort  Is 
bipartisan.  I  have  since  been  informed 
by  the  following  Members  of  Congress  of 
their  full  support  in  this  endeavor: 
Congressman  Satlor,  Congressman  Van 
Zandt,  Congressman  Gavin,  Congress- 
man    Kearns,     Congressman     Richard 
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Simpson,    and    Congressman    Stakliy 
Prokop,  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Pennsylvania 
Members  would  Join  me  if  the  opportu- 
nity presents  itself  to  present  a  joint  plea 
to  bring  this  work  to  the  workmen  and 
industry  of  Pennsylvania. 


I  I  n 


Water     Resources     Deyelopment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  2. 1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  very 
worthwhile  speech  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spkzch  Dixivercd  bt  Sinatob  Allen  J.  El- 

LENDEK     BErOKE    THE     ANNUAL     MEETING     Or 

THE  New  Yobk  State  Waterways  Associa- 
tion   IK    Niw    Yoaic    CiTT,    ON    Pebruaht 

27, 1969 

lAdies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Indebted  to 
President  Wright  for  Inviting  me  to  epsak 
before  your  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Waterways  Association. 

I  prize  thla  Invitation,  since  it  comes 
from  an  organization  which,  although  far 
removed  In  miles  from  my  home  State  of 
Louisiana,  is  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  In 
purpose — the  protection  and  development  of 
one  of  our  most  precious  resources,  water. 

My  Interest  In  water  resources  develop- 
ment goes  back  a  long  way.  I  was  born  at 
Montegut,  La.,  a  small  village  located  about 
30  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
some  16  miles  south  of  my  present  horns  at 
Houma. 

Houma,  a  city  of  about  25,000  inhabitants. 
Is  located  about  SO  miles  southwest  of  the 
great  port  at  New  Orleans,  at  the  Junction 
of  Bayou  Terrebonne,  a  navigable  stream 
which  carries  a  great  deal  of  freight,  and  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  with  which  all 
of  you  are  doubtless  familiar.  The  great 
Bflsslssipiil  is  less  than  20  miles  away,  as  the 
crow  flies. 

Having  been  born  and  reared  In  this  area, 
I  know  at  first  hand  the  hazards  of  uncon- 
trolled water,  and,  conversely,  the  benefits 
of  wise  development  of  this  resovirce.  With 
such  a  background  the  Importance  of  e  well- 
regulated  and  maintained  system  of  water- 
ways was  Impressed  \ij)on  me  at  an  early 
age.  Through  the  22  years  I  have  served  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  that  Interest  has  not  only 
been  maintained,  but  It  has  grown. 

In  those  years  I  have  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  in  helping  formulate  and  de- 
velop a  long-range,  well-planned  program 
of  our  water  and  land  resources.  In  all 
humility,  but  with  some  pride,  I  feel  that 
I  have  achieved  some  slight  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  these  long-range  plans. 

With  your  Indulgence,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand my  remarks  to  Include  a  blrdseye  view 
of  the  great  Mississippi,  with  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  as  the  gateway  between  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  fabulous  riches 
to  the  south  of  us. 

Some  41  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  la  drained  through  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  the  last  major  flood  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi— that  of  1927 — an  area  of  23,000 
square  miles  was  inundated.    This  is  about 


the  combined   area   of  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont,  New   Hampshire,   and   Connecticut. 

Cities,  towns,  and  farms  were  flooded,  de- 
stroying crops  and  paralyzing  Industry. 
Scores  of  lives  were  lost.  Property  d-image 
ran  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars; 
rail  transportation ,  suffered  heavily,  with 
only  one  rail  line  operating  for  a  time  east 
and  west  below  Cairo,  111.;  highways  and 
bridges  were  unstable  for  weeks;  and  thou- 
sands of  people  were  left  homeless  and 
destitute. 

The  havoc  that  would  result  from  a 
repetition  of  such  a  flood  today,  with  the 
increase  In  population  and  the  growth  of 
Industry  in  this  area,  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. Fortunately,  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Its  tributaries  was  authorized  in  1928, 
the  year  following  this  great  flood.  Since 
that  time  work  has  progressed  steadily,  al- 
though after  31  years  this  project  is  only 
72  percent  complete.  Yet,  the  benefits  from 
this  project  already  exceed  the  costs  by  a 
benefit-to-co6t  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

One  of  the  prime  Inland  waterways  of 
this  area,  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 
which  passes  Hoiuna,  was  authorized  on 
the  basis  of  developing  400.000  tons  of 
commerce  a  year,  but  the  tonnage  on  that 
waterway  now  exceeds  13  million  tons. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  this  waterway  was  a 
major  factor  in  creating  the  vast  Industrial 
complex  of  the  Texas-Louisiana  Gulf  Coast-il 
area. 

Thus  my  Interest  in  the  beneficial  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  of  the  Nation 
etrnis  from  a  personal  conviction  that  such 
developments  were  an  Important  factor  In 
achieving  our  present  high  standards  of 
living,  not  only  in  the  area  of  my  home 
State  but  all  across  this  great  Nation  of 
ours. 

I  believe  that  unless  a  well-planned  and 
aggressive  program  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment is  carried  forward,  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  many  advantages 
that  today  we  take  for  granted. 

My  convictions  in  this  have  been  strength- 
ened by  my  recent  travels  through  Europe 
and  Asia.  I  believe  that  unless  we  protect 
our  greatest  resource,  water,  unless  we  keep 
it  inland  and  do  not  let  It  fiow  to  the  sea 
unused,  some  day  many  parts  of  our  great 
country  may  become  as  barren  as  the  Gobi 
Desert,  or  as  the  lands  which  I  have  seen 
on  my  travels  in  old  Persia.  Our  history 
books  tell  us  that  about  600  years  before 
Christ,  the  entire  area  of  Persia  was  capable 
of  sustaining  the  livelihood  of  115  million 
people.  Now  it  adequately  can  care  for  less 
than  14  million. 

Consider  the  great  "Valley  of  Mesopo- 
tamia between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Rivers.  At  one  time  that  area  could  pro- 
duce food  and  fiber  for  15  million  people. 
Today  that  great  valley  can  hardly  supp'.y 
the  needs  of  2  million  people.  And  why? 
Because  of  the  neglect  of  a  great  natural 
resource — water.  If  it  had  been  possible 
to  retain  the  waters  upstream  on  those  great 
rivers,  and  not  permit  them  to  steal  the 
rich  topsoll  and  float  It  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  into  the  sea,  the  chances 
are  that  that  great  valley  would  still  be 
very  productive. 

The  fact  is,  that  those  rivers  carried  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  earth  down  the  streams  and 
clogged  the  small  tributaries  and  rivers  in 
Mesopotamia.  Today  that  land  is  not  suit- 
able for  much  cultivation.  It  is  sour.  It 
cannot  be  farmed.  Certainly  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  that  happen  in  our  great 
country. 

Two  years  ago  I  visited  various  portions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  tor  well  over  a  month. 
This  was  my  third  trip  to  this  country  in 
as  many  years.     I  had   the  opportunity  of 


visiting  cities  never  before  seen  by  an  Amer- 
ican Government  ofltclal;  cities  In-  the  fay 
reaches  of  Siberia,  an  area  which  had  been 
pictured  to  me  before  my  visit  as  waste- 
lands of  snow  and  ice — as  a  vast  prison  camp. 
But  that  was  not  what  I  found.  To  my 
great  surprise.  I  saw  a  virgin  land  being 
awakened,  a  land  that  promises  to  make 
Siberia  the  granary  of  Russia.  Industry  was 
flourlEhing  to  a  surprising  degree.  One  of 
the  principal  tools  the  Russians  were  em- 
ploying In  this  development  was  a  well 
planned  utilization  of  iU  waterwoi's  sysUm, 
both  for  navigation  and  the  development 
of  power  from  falling  water.  I  saw  several 
hydroelectric  power  stations  that  were 
larger  than  our  biggest  and  one  that  was 
almost  twice  as  large  as  any  we  have  in  this 
country.  I  saw  foundations  poured  for  tur- 
bines and  generators  which  will  have  a  rated 
capacity  of  300,000  kw.  each — almost  three 
times  larger  than  anything  we  have.  And 
these  projects,  gentlemen,  were  designed, 
constructed,  and  had  all  component  parts 
built  within  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  work  on  the  Isuge  turbines  was 
being  done  at  Novoslblrltk,  a  place  which 
was  a  small  trading  post  in  1905.  but  U  now 
a  city  of  almost  1  million. 

As  a  result  of  my  Inspection  of  tiutalla- 
tlons  in  Russia.  I  am  convinced  that  in  wa- 
ter transportation  and  hydroelectric  power 
development  the  Russians  are  inching  ahead 
of  us. 

In  any  comparison  of  time,  money  and 
effort  expended  on  resource  development  In 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States,  ther* 
is,  of  course,  absolutely  nothlrg  that  we 
can  do  about  the  rate  of  such  developments 
In  Russia.  They  are  proceeding  with  their 
own  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
own  economy.  We  must  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  what  we  can  do  to  satisfy  our  own 
needs. 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  resource 
developments  by  presidential  committees. 
One  of  the  most  recent  was  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy,  dated  December  22.  1955.  In  that 
report  it  was  stated  that  the  estimated  use 
of  water  in  the  United  States  in  1950  was 
185  b'lllon  gallons  per  day  and  that,  based 
on  an  estimated  population  of  200  million 
by  1075,  the  requirements  wo'ild  be  350  bU- 
llon  gallons  per  day. 

However,  the  November  28,  1958.  Issue  of 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  contained  a 
very  penetrating  article  by  Dr.  Philip  M. 
Hauser  on  the  so-called  explosion  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  which  cheds 
more  light  on  this  problem  of  expanding 
population. 

Dr.  Hauser  Is  head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
has  been  Deputy  Director  of  U.S.  Census.  He 
points  out  that  the  newest  projections  of 
the  Census  Bureau  place  the  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1975  at  between  216 
and  244  million. 

That  Is  an  increase  in  the  predictions  of 
from  8  to  20  percent  In  the  past  3  years. 

Putting  it  another  way,  taking  a  mean  cf 
the  projections,  a  population  of  230  million 
by  1975  would  mean  a  30-p3rcent  increase 
in  our  population  in  the  next  16  years.  Think 
of  the  tremendous  Increase  In  demand  on 
all  elements  of  our  resources.  Including 
water.  In  terms  of  water  demand,  we  will 
require  .about  400  billion  gallons  per  day. 
In  otherywords,  diu-ing  the  quarter  century 
period  froTir~1950  to  1975  we  will  more  than 
double  our  water  requirement. 

Thus  it  Ehould  be  apparent  that  plans 
must  be  made  now  to  meet  these  Increased 
needs. 

When  you  consider  the  time  required  to 
develop  a  major  project — 3  years  or  more  for 
planning,  then  8  to  10  years  for  construc- 
tion— It  la  evident  tliat  It  is  none  too  early 
to  ttart  projects  needed  and  Justified  now. 


They  will  become  critically  urgent  long 
before  they  can  be  completed  on  an  econom- 
ical program.  Crash  programs  should  be 
avoided  if  at  all  possible,  since  they  are 
always  more  expensive  than  necessary,  and 
frequently  do  not  provide  for  the  optimvun 
use  of  the  site. 

And  yet.  in  the  face  of  all  this  data,  how 
is  the  present  administration  meeting  the 
known  demand  for  resource  development? 
It  has  not  only  failed  to  reconunend  funds 
to  start  surveys,  plans,  or  new  projects  that 
are  needed  now.  but  last  year  built  into  the 
budget  a  planned  slowdown  which  would 
delay  the  t>enefit8  of  the  projects  underway 
as  well  as  Increase  their  ultimate  cost. 

As  you  all  know,  last  year  when  the  Con- 
gress added  some  new  starts  for  planning  and 
construction,  there  was  a  terrific  blast  from 
the  White  House. 

On  September  2.  1958.  the  President  re- 
luctantly signed  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill.  At  that  time  he  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"In  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act, 
1959.  the  Congress  has  included  approxi- 
mately 939  million  in  funds  to  initiate  con- 
struction on  65  unbudgeted  new  project 
starts  that  will  ultimately  cost  almost  $700 
million.  Adding  nearly  9700  million  to  the 
already  heavy  future  commitments  for  Fed- 
eral water  resource  projects  is  but  another 
instance  of  irresponsibility  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  I  am  compelled  to 
approve  the  act,  however,  because  it  appro- 
priates essential  funds  for  continuing  work 
on  river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  and 
reclamation  projects  that  were  started  in 
previous  years." 

When  you  consider  that  the  appropriation 
for  construction  in  the  1959  act  was  approxi- 
mately $870  million,  was  it  really  an  act  of 
irresponsibility  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  start  new  projects  which  will 
ultimately  cost  nearly  $700  million?  Tiiat 
is  adding  less  than  1  year's  future  commit- 
ment at  the  present  rate  of  construction. 

Unless  It  is  the  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  water  resource  program  wither 
and  die  on  the  vine — and  that  may  be  the 
underlying  reason — a  fair  number  of  new 
starts  should  be  added  each  year. 

Perhaps  those  shortsighted  planners  in 
the  Budget  Bureau  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  too  large  a  portion 
of  its  budget  In  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  Nation.  Let  us  examine  the 
facts. 

Between  1950  and  1956  our  national  popu- 
lation Increased  11.2  percent.  Between  1S50 
and  1956  the  national  Income  Increased  42 
percent.  During  the  same  period  the  ex- 
pendltxires  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  fiood 
control  decreased   14.9   percent. 

I  believe  those  figures  are  very  significant. 

As  all  of  you  know,  construction  costs 
have  increased  on  an  average  of  5  percent 
a  year.  If  tiiat  average  Is  applied  to  the  1950 
expenditure  of  $627  million,  we  should  be 
spending  about  $908  million  in  1959  on  the 
civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
order  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  opera- 
tions as  in  1950.  In  contrast,  the  appropria- 
tion was  Just  under  $814  million.  This  com- 
parison disregards  the  Increased  need  for 
these  public  works  resulting  from  our  ex- 
panding population. 

Wiiat  Is  the  situation  in  your  own  back- 
yard— the  Middle  Atlantic  Division  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers? 

The  1960  budget  requests  $37,448,000  for 
the  continuation  of  construction  on  13  proj- 
ects. Of  these  13  projects,  7  would  be  com- 
pleted with  the  funds  requested  In  1960. 
If  the  budget  were  to  follow  its  usual  course, 
the  1961  request  would  be  for  approximately 
$24,294,000  for  the  continuation  of  six  proj- 
ects, of  which  three  would  be  completed  with 
the  funds  requested.  By  1962  the  budget 
request  would  be  $21,511,000  for  three  proj- 


ect*, of  which  two  would  be  completed  with 
the  funds  requested.  Thereafter  you  could 
expect  about  $13.75  million  for  the  next 
2  years  to  complete  the  Delaware  River 
ChanneL 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  new  starts  add^l 
by  the  Congress,  or  had  the  President  been 
granted  the  item  veto  he  requests,  the  pic- 
ture would  be  even  more  bleak. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  vital  in- 
teresta  of  your  association  is  the  improve- 
ment and  betterment  of  the  525  miles  of 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  System. 
This  is  probably  the  largest  State-owned 
canal  system  in  the  United  States.  The  fore- 
sight of  the  people  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  In  the  early  1800's  In  building  this 
canal  has  always  had  my  admiration.  The 
part  it  played  In  the  development  of  your 
Empire  State  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  Middle  West,  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

I  am  aware  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  New  York  State 
to  permit  the  legislature  to  lease  or  transfer 
the  barge  canal  to  the  Federal  Government. 
As  I  understand  the  situation,  legislation 
authorizing  such  transfer  passed  the  legis- 
lature in  1958  and  similar  legislation,  now 
pending,  must  be  adopted  this  year  in  order 
that  the  proposal  may  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  a  referendum.  Certainly  there  is 
a  real  need  for  a  modern  barge  canal  system, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  State 
legislators  are  studying  the  problem  of  the 
future  of  this  waterway.  It  certainly  dem- 
onstrates a  healthy  interest  by  the  State  of 
New  York  In  waterway  Improvements. 

The  thought  expressed  In  certain  quarters 
as  to  the  reduced  future  need  or  role  of  this 
system  in  the  overall  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  Middle  West  and  Northeastern 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  early  opening  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway,  may  t>e  giving  some 
of  you  anprehensiou  as  to  the  continued  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  Its  improve- 
ment. While  initially  there  may  be  some 
minor  traffic  for  overseas  destinations  that . 
will  be  diverted  to  the  new  seaway,  the  sys- 
tem will  continue  to  be  a  vital  artery  of 
commerce  to  serve  the  large  number  of  in- 
dustrial centers  which  the  existence  of  the 
barge  canal  Itself  helped  to  create  and  ex- 
pand. The  seaway  will  doubtless  generate 
new  enterprises  and  activities  which  may 
make  your  canal  system  even  more  vital  to 
the  continued  growth  of  the  State  of  New 
York   and   the   Nation   at  large. 

I  can  assure  you  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  aware  of  the  continued  im- 
portance of  this  system  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  Federal 
participation  in  Its  modernization  as  author- 
ized In  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts  of  1935 
and  again  in  1945.  It  is  regretted  that  the 
national  crisis  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
the  Korean  situation  made  necessary  a  slow- 
down of  this  improvement.  I  was  pleased 
that  last  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  we 
were  able  to  give  this  project  a  boost  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  unbudgeted  $800,000  to 
the  budget  estimate  of  $110,000  in  order  that 
a  start  could  be  made  on  replacing  a  pair  of 
guard  gates  at  Waterf ord. 

In  1935  deepening  between  locks  and  the 
raising  of  bridges  were  authorized.  Of  the 
65  bridges  to  be  raised,  42  have  been  or  are 
being  raised  and  the  deepening  was  com- 
pleted in  1941  with  only  some  widening  at 
structures  remaining  to  he  done.  The  1945 
act  approved  deepening  through  the  locks. 
The  sills  of  18  locks  have  been  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  lowered  with  9  locks  or 
structures   still  remaining  to  be  done. 

The  Corps  of  Englners  has  been  directed 
to  restudy  the  project  with  a  view  of  elimi- 
nating the  restriction  in  the  1935  act  on 
overall  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and   to  determine  what  further  Im* 
provement  might  l>e  Jiistlfled. 

Under  the  present  Federal  project,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  preparing  specifications  and 
designs  rests  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Such 
plans  mttst  then  be  approved  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Contracts  are  then  let  by  the 
Department  of  PubUc  Works  of  New  York 
and  finally,  disbursement  of  Federal  funds  is 
authorized  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  when 
the  work  Is  completed  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  expenditiues  under  the  contract. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  construction  of 
the  project  is  not  the  agency  that  supports 
the  budget  request,  I  fear  that  the  Importr 
ance  of  early  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  Is  :iot  fully  appreciated. 

I  recall  several  occasions  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  even  the  budget  estimate 
for  this  project  because  funds  for  the  previ- 
ous year  had  not  been  obligated  at  the  time 
of  the  hearings. 

Your  State  officials .  have  demonstrated 
their  faith  and  confidence  in  the  futiire  of 
their  canal  system  in  proceeding  with  the 
Improvement  with  State  funds  pending  fu- 
ture appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

For  years.  New  York  Harlxjr  has  had  two 
unique  river  and  harbor  activities:  the 
supervision  of  New  York  Hartx>r  function 
and  the  collection  of  drift,  with  which  I 
have  become  familiar  during  appropriation 
hearings.  The  vast  quantity  of  waste  ma- 
terials generated  here  surely  needs  adequate 
surveillance  to  instire  its  proper  and  legal 
disposal.  The  hazard  of  drift  and  its  damag- 
ing effect  on  boat  operation  is  known  to  me. 
I  trust  our  appropriations  for  these  activities 
have  been  adequate.     If  not — show  us  why. 

You  have  many  other  Interesting  and  im- 
portant proJect«  in  this  area,  which  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  follow,  since  New  York 
Harbor  is  not  Included  as  a  whole  in  one 
Federal  pvroject,  but  is  made  up  of  about  35 
projects.  Your  Kills,  or  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Channels  project,  now  hearing  com- 
pletion and  again  being  studied  for  further 
Improvement;  the  Newark  Bay,  Hackensack 
and  Passaic  Rivers  area,  largely  completed 
except  for  the  Hackensack.  but  needing  fur- 
ther study  due  to  your  Port  of  New  York 
Authority's  development  at  Newark  and 
Elizabeth;  the  Buttermilk  Channel  that 
needs  completion;  the  Pierhead  Channel  in 
upper  bay;  and  the  many  smaller  channels 
and  harbors.  You  are  truly  a  series  of  ports 
within  ports,  any  one  of  which  in  itself  war- 
rants the  concern.  Interest  and  attention  of 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  all  of 
these  features  suffer  by  reason  of  the  no- 
new-start  policy  of  the  administration. 

Unless  some  of  the  review  studies  for  mod- 
ernization of  these  waterways  are  permitted 
to  be  started,  you  may  have  to  wait  4  or  5 
years  before  you  can  start  some  of  the  im- 
provements that  are  needed  today. 

Another  Important  project  in  this  area  Is 
the  deepening  of  the  Hudson  River,  from 
27  to  32  feet  up  to  Albany,  N.Y.  Last  year 
the  Senate,  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  approved 
funds  to  Initiate  tills  important  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Hudson  River.  Unfortunately, 
this  appropriation  did  not  sxirvlve  the  House- 
Senate  conference.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
project  can  be  started  in  fircal  year  1960. 

There  are  many  other  projects  I  could  dis- 
cuss, but  those  mentioned  are  vastly  im- 
portant— important  not  only  to  the  people 
of  New  York,  but  to  those  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  well. 

To  plagiarize  a  phrase  often  used,  I  believe 
that  what  is  good  for  New  York  is  good 
few  the  country.  Just  as  I  also  l>elieve  that 
what  is  good  for  Louisiana  is  also  good  for  the 
country. 

That  is  why  my  temper  rises  and  my  blood 
bolls  when  I  hear  the  all  too  f.:miliar  label 
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of  "pork  barrel"  placed  on  public  works  proj- 
ects. These  sbortslghted  mudslingers  have 
no  conception  of  the  good  that  flows  to  ovu: 
entire  Nation  as  a  result  of  such  programs. 

A  channel  in  New  York  Is  deepened,  and 
as  a  result.  Increased  trade  pours  Into  Penn- 
sylvania. A  harbor  in  Louisiana  is  com- 
pleted and  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
Iowa  corn,  Pittsburgh  steel,  and  so  on. 

These  are  the  true  end  results  of  public 
work  programs — increased  trade  and  activity 
which  will  continue  to  keep  our  country 
great  and  at  the  forefront  of  nations. 

That  is  why  I  cannot  understand  the 
position  of  the  present  administration.  It 
Is  not  possible  for  me  to  accept  the  thesis 
that  the  American  economy  cannot  afford 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  projects  which 
will  eventually  produce  more  wealth  for  all 
of  us. 

Efforts  to  cut  down  our  public  works  pro- 
grams are  merely  shortsighted  attempts  to 
curtail  spending  that  in  the  long  run  will 
Just  cost  the  American  people  more  money. 
If  the  administration  is  so  eager  to  cut  down 
Federal  spending  I  invite  its  attention  to  the 
trimming  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Congress  has  been 
ask  to  cut  back  public  works  expendi- 
tures for  next  year,  while  in  the  next  breath, 
the  administration  has  requested  a  26  per- 
cent increase  in  oiu"  foreign  aid  programs. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  obtain  adequate  public 
works  programs — and  I  might  add,  without 
the  benefit  of  Justification  and  the  close 
watch  of  the  Corps  of  ETngineers  over  proj- 
ects— is  to  secede  from  the  Union  and  ask 
for  foreign  aid. 

'  If  this  situation  were  not  so  serious  it 
would  be  farcical.  We  have  an  administra- 
tion that  on  the  one  hand  is  attempting  to 
slowly  stifle  the  progress  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  development  of  our  waterways, 
and  on  th  other  hand,  willingly  pours  money 
with  both  hands  into  foreign  countries. 

I  repeat,  our  public  works  programs  are 
Investments  in  the  future  of  America,  and 
I  for  one,  know  of  no  better  place  to  invest 
our  money,  our  faith,  and  our  efforts. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — and  the  entire  Nation  as 
well — to  stand  up  and  demand  that  the 
administration  take  a  new  look  at  Its  public 
works  policy — or  else  prepare  for  the  en- 
trance of  a  new  administration  that  will. 


Statement  of  Secretary  of  Agricalture  on 
Farm  Surpluses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  2.  1959 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  15  there  was  published  as  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
Secretary  Benson's  own  condensation  of 
his  statement  made  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who  dis- 
like the  Secretary,  some  who  dislil^e  his 
actions  and  doubt  his  sincerity.  I  am  not 
one  of  those.  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  Mr.  Benson.  I  consider  him  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  men  ever  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  public  life  at  such  a  high  leveL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  SOI  editorial,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Benson  on  Farm  Sitrplusxs 

"The  question  of  what  to  do  about  otur 
farm  surpluses  is  before  Congress  once  more. 
This  year  the  question  pretty  much  gets  down 
to  what  we  do  about  wheat-support  prices. 
The  major  part  of  our  surplus  is  now  con- 
centrated in  wheat.  Certainly,  if  you  add 
cotton  and  corn  to  wheat,  you  have  repre- 
sented 85  percent  of  the  crops  in  Govern- 
ment hands  or  under  loan,  and  they  pres- 
ently total  above  $7.5  billion,  and  rising. 
Surpluses  will  soon  cost  us  about  tl  billion 
annually  in  storage  and  interest  charges 
alone. 

"We  had  a  great  year  for  wheat  in  1968,  by 
far  the  biggest  crop  In  history.  It  amounted 
to  1.2  billion  bushels,  yet  we  can  consume 
at  home  and  sell  abroad  only  about  900  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  rest  goes  Into  expensive 
storage.  This  does  not  have  a  wide  benefit 
for  our  farmers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk 
of  the  payments  go  to  less  than  10  percent 
of  those  who  grow  wheat. 

"Actually,  farmers  generally  are  doing  fairly 
well.  Farmownershlp  is  at  the  highest  level 
in  history,  and  so  are  net  equities.  The  con- 
dition of  life  on  the  farm  has  improved  im- 
mensely and  there  Is  no  longer  that  old  sharp 
economic,  cultural  and  educational  dividing 
line  between  life  on  the  farm  and  life  in  the 
city.  Transportation,  television,  electricity 
have  worked  wonders.  True,  there  are  hard- 
ship areas  and  the  cost-price  squeeze'  is 
especially  harmful  to  farmers,  but  unreal- 
istic wheat  support  prices  offer  no  way  to  al- 
leviate them.  There  are  other  means  and  we 
are  now  pursuing  them. 

"What  we  need  now  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  congressional  authority  to  set 
wheat  supports  at  levels  that  will  lead  to 
sales,  not  storage  bins.  In  this  way,  we  can 
retain  and  build  ovu*  foreign  markets  and 
still  produce  all  that  our  domestic  consumers 
care  to  buy.  Thjs  would  save  us  billions 
yearly,  help  to  revitalize  our  agriculture  at 
home  and  abroad." 

The  above  Is  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son's own  condensation  of  his  statement  to 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  We 
thought  it  worthy  of  reproduction  in  this 
form.     It  makes  a  good  editorial. 


Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP. REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2, 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  publicly  to  congratulate  Dr.  Godfrey 
L.  Cabot  of  242  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  98th  birth- 
day on  February  26,  1959. 

Dr.  Cabot  is  a  businessman,  a  philan- 
thropist, and  a  citizen  who  all  his  life 
has  devoted  himself  to  public  service  and 
better  government. 

Graduating  with  high  honors  from 
Harvard  in  1882,  Dr.  Cabot  undertook 
graduate  study  in  geology  and  then 
established  the  highly  successful  Godfrey 
li.  Cabot.  Inc.,  in  Boston  with  branches  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  his  lifetime  special  Interests 
has  been  aviation.  Dr.  Cabot  learned  to 
fiy  at  the  age  of  55.  an  age  when  many 


men  are  thinking  of  retiring,  by  winning 
his  Navy  wings  at  Pensacola  in  1918.  He 
then  completed  a  successful  experiment 
of  picking  up  cargo  from  the  water  in  a 
moving  plane,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  authorities  in  the  Navy  Department 
who  were  less  than  enthusiastic,  at  that 
time,  about  aviation.  Subsequently.  Dr. 
Cabot  has  been  president  of  the  National 
Aeronautical  Association;  one  of  the 
original  directors  of  the  Aviation  Re- 
search Foundation,  and  remains  honor- 
ary president  of  the  Federation  Aero- 
nautique  Internationale  (PAI)  which 
keeps  the  official  worldwide  records  for 
aviation  achievements  by  all  countries. 

Dr.  Cabot  in  his  90's  retains  a  modem 
view  of  the  great  future  possibilities  for 
aviation  and  in  a  recent  letter  to  Prof. 
Langdon  P.  Marvin,  Jr..  he  made  this 
prophecy: 

I  predict  that  the  time  wUl  come  when  the 
freight  traffic  through  the  air  wUl  greatly 
exceed  passenger  traffic  through  the  air,  and 
the  receipts  for  carrying  their  goods  through 
the  air  will  be  greater  than  for  carrying 
passengers  through  the  air.  I  predict  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  through  the  air  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  separated,  and  most  of  the 
freight  carried  by  planes  that  are  built  spe- 
cially fc»'  that  purpose. 

It  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  to  contemplate  the  active  intelligence 
of  Dr.  Cabot,  and  his  many  friends  join 
with  me  in  wishing  congratulations  on 
his  98th  birthday  and  best  wishes  for 
many  more  birthdays  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
Dr.  Cabot  and  Join  in  the  President's 
congratulations: 

The  Wnm  Hotrsc,  February  24, 1958. 
Dr.  Godfret  L.  Cabot, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Dr.  Cabot:  I  am  reminded  that  Feb- 
ruary 26  brings  around  your  97th  birthday 
anniversary.  I  am  sure  that  as  you  look 
back  upon  America's  tremendous  progress 
during  your  lifetime  you  have  the  same  feel- 
ing of  pride  as  do  I,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  share  in  the  immense  possibilities  that 
seem  to  be  Just  around  the  corner  for  ua^ 
and  lor  all  peoples. 

From  my  friends  I  know  that  you  are  as 
keen  an  observer  of  the  passing  scene  as 
ever,  and  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  you  my  warmest  felici- 
tations, as  I  do  now,  for  many  future  years. 

With  best  wishes  and  warm  regard. 
Sincerely. 

DWIGHT  D.  EISSMHOWXB. 


Second  AnniTertarj  of  Ghuia 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OT    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVXS 

Monday,  March  2,  1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  message 
which  I  recorded  for  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica extending  congratulations  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Ghana  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  their  indei>endence: 

My  warmest  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Ghana  on  this,  the  second  anniversary 
of  your  independence. 

What  a  dny  it  was  In  1957.  Indescribable 
heat  that  everyone  ignored.  Amazingly  well- 
managed  crowds — deeply  interesting  cere- 
monies culminating  In  that  final  midnight 
moment  when  the  Prime  Minister  spoke 
from  the  little  stand  In  the  Polo  Field  and 
said :    At  long  last  we  are  free. 

All  this  is  In  my  mind  today. 

To  Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah,  I  extend  my  good 
wishes  and  friendly  congratulations. 

How  proud  aU  of  you  must  t>e  of  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  your  edu- 
cational services  in  all  fields  of  education. 
Such  evidences  of  your  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  part  education  plays  in  all 
areas  of  freedom  give  confidence  to  all. 

Last  summer  we  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  which  I  am  a  long-time  Member  wel- 
comed your  Prime  Minister  with  sincere 
pleasure.  He  spoke  to  us  of  your  country's 
need  for  American  Investment.  He  told  us 
of  your  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty,  disease, 
and  Illiteracy,  and  to  achieve  the  sustained 
economic  development  which  will  permit  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living. 

We  have  been  happy  that  a  survey  team 
has  gone  to  you  in  preparation  for  a  useful 
mission  of  technical  cooperation.  We  are 
ready  to  serve  with  you  in  the  program  you 
are  developing. 

This  is  but  a  word,  on  this,  the  second  an- 
niversary of  your  freedom,  to  congratulate 
you  and  to  wish  for  you  all  good  things. 

Heaven  bless  you.  M.".  Prime  Minister,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Ghana. 


Wasfainston  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2. 1959 
Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
February  28,  1959 : 

Washington  Repost 
(By  Congressman  Bruck  Aloes) 

George  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  of 
September  17,  1796.  is  read  yearly  in  the 
House  and  Senate  on  his  birthday.  Though 
his  principles  are  timeless  and  enduring,  it 
Is  Ironic  to  recognize  how  we  moderns  seem 
determined  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 
abiding  truths.     His  admonitions  include: 

1.  The  Importance  of  the  Federal  union  of 
States,  and  strict  observance  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Its  proper  amendment  process 
(no  amendment  by  reinterpretation) ; 

2.  Government  by  separated  divisions  Is 
good,  each  checking  the  other  (no  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  one  branch  or  of  State  pow- 
ers by  the  Federal  Government): 

3.  There  ran  be  no  national  morality  if 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation  and  prin- 
ciple falls  in  us.  (How  do  we  measure  up 
here?) 

4.  Preserve  ptiblic  credit,  be  selective  In 
tax,  avoid  debt,  do  not  burden  posterity 
(and  now  even  o\ir  Government  bonds  are 
considered  less  desirable  as  investments  be- 
cause Congress  has  depreciated  the  value  of 
our  money  by  profligate  spending) ; 

5.  No  entangling  alliances  or  favored 
treatment  of  any  nation,  but  rather  com- 
merce and  enlightened  self-interest   (check 


our  foreign  aid,  trade  programs,  and  al- 
liances against  this) . 

The  payroll  of  a  Representative  Is  public 
information,  and  should  be  (although  this 
Is  not  so  in  practice  in  the  Senate).  Who 
is  hired  and  what  is  pxaid.  within  limits,  is 
left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  indi- 
vidual Congressman.  Some  hire  kinfolks, 
and  some  pay  higher  than  others.  The 
Judgment  of  the  Congressman  is  the  decid- 
ing factor  and  is,  of  course,  subject  to  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  by  the  voters  every 
2  years.  For  my  part,  I  believe  in  run- 
ning my  office  like  a  business,  with  incentive 
pay  the  factor — pay  well  as  it's  earned  but 
only  for  equivalent  performance,  value  re- 
ceived. On  this  basis,  my  staff  measures 
up.  No  secrets  either;  the  pay  records  will 
always  staifd  public  scrutiny. 

The  criticism  of  the  Senate  leadership 
leveled  by  Wisconsin  Democrat  Wu-liam 
Proxmou:  points  up  a  problem  of  concern  to 
all  Congressmen  in  both  parties.  Under 
oiu"  setup.  Congressmen  are  elected  to  rep- 
resent specific  areas,  not  parties.  But  Just 
as  power  has  gravitated  from  the  States  and 
localities  to  Washington,  power  in  the  Con- 
gress has  tended  to  concentrate  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority  party's  leadership.  When 
as  at  present  a  party's  majority  is  somewhat 
lopsided,  and  there's  even  a  modicum  of 
party  discipline,  the  power  of  the  leadership 
can  be  rather  considerable.  Particularly  is 
this  so  at  present  when  Democrats  in  both 
Houses  are  led  by  men  from  the  seme  area 
who  have  long  worked  in  close  cahoots.  Rep- 
resentative government  may  not  be  very 
representative.  A  legislative  program  may 
depend  on  a  party  line  and  how  that  line 
Is  determined  can  be  vitally  Important.  If 
it's  arrived  at  by  political  masterminding  at 
the  top  rather  than  from  the  bottom  up, 
defections  are  inevitable  among  Congressmen 
really  trying  to  be  representative  of  their 
States  or  districts,  rather  than  Just  acquies- 
cent cogs  in  a  party  machine  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

Debt  retirement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment received  some  attention  this  week,  with 
several  Texans  proposing  that  a  yearly  pay- 
ment on  our  debt  be  Included  in  the  budget. 
Many,  including  myself,  applaud  the  idea, 
and  I  want  to  help  in  such  a  worthy  effort. 
But  here's  the  rub:  How  can  we  retire  the 
debt  by  any  amount  when  the  Congress  con- 
tinues to  spend  more  than  is  taken  in?  We 
must  cut  waste  and  welfare  programs  so  that 
there  is  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand  in  the 
Treasury  to  pay  down  the  debt.  Isn't  this 
so?  The  irony  of  this  debt  retirement  pro- 
posal is  that  some  of  those  sponsoring  it  are 
among  those  regularly  voting  for  bigger  Fed- 
eral spending.  For  example,  one  gehtleman 
now  voicing  support  for  debt  reduction  voted 
only  14  percent  for  economy  and  86  percent 
lor  big  spending  last  year;  another  voted  70 
percent  of  the  time  for  big  spending  last 
year.  Perhaps  this  inconsistency  was  the 
reason  for  the  exhortation  of  the  public  to 
request  less  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
this  certainly  makes  sense.  However,  I  hold 
that  a  constitutional  democracy  in  a  repub- 
lic demands  that  our  representatives  exercise 
Judgment  and  self -discipline,  be  leaders,  not 
followers.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
vote  "No"  to  big  spending  proposals  and  seek 
to  eliminate  waste,  and  to  prevent  raids  on 
the  Treasury  by  organized  pressure  groups. 

The  battle  of  the  budget  (and  debt  retire- 
ment) has  become  a  battle  of  sunrival  for 
our  type  of  society  and  human  freedom,  as  I 
see  it.  Surely,  it  is  important  for  each 
Member  to  be  more  concerned  with  preserv- 
ing the  fiscal  health  of  this  great  Nation 
(through  the  self -discipline  of  reduced 
spending)  than  with  his  seat  In  Congress. 
It's  a  simple  matter  of  which  comes  first. 
Believing  this,  I  Intend  to  press  this  view- 
point, questioning  no  one's  motives  or  in- 
tegrity. If  I  must,  disagree — but  without 
being  disagreeable,  disliking  only  the  ideas, 
not  the  people  involved. 


Democratic  Victory  Dinner  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THfe  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  2, 1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress I  made  at  the  Democratic  victory 
dinner  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  February 
28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement    or    Sematok    Mncx    Mansfuxd, 

Democrat,    or    Montana,    at    Democratic 

Victory   Dinner,  Washington,  D.C,  Feb- 

BUAKT  28,   1959 

The  automobile  Industry  is  often  described 
as  the  pace  setter  of  American  industry.  In 
other  words.  It  occupies  a  position  in  the 
American  economy  like  the  Democratic 
Party  in  American  politics.  There's  one  dif- 
ference. Last  year  the  American  people 
didn't  go  too  well  for  the  new  cars.  Last 
November  they  went,  with  real  enthusiasm, 
for  the  Democrats. 

So,  tonight,  we  are  having  a  victory  dinner. 
You  know,  there  are  some  people  who  think 
you  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
They  say.  for  example,  "There's  too  many 
Democrats  In  the  Senate.  What's  Lyndon 
going  to  do  with  them  all?"  Well,  so  far  as 
I  know,  we  don't  have  any  Democratic  un- 
employment in  the  Senate.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  put  all  the 
Democratic  Members  to  work,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  produce.  There's  no  such  thing 
as  an  "acceptable"  level  of  unemployment 
In  the  Democratic  Senate,  Just  as  there 
oughtn't  to  be  in  the  Nation. 

Personally,  I  don't  think  you  can  ever  have 
too  many  Democrats  at  work — In  the  Senate 
or  anywhere  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's 
a  shortage  of  Democrats.  The  country  could 
use  a  lot  more  of  them  over  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  don't  know 
about  the  market  for  automobiles.  But,  as 
far  as  Democrats  are  concerned,  it  wont  be 
until  1960  that  the  supply  will  begin  to  catch 
up  with  the  demand. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  we've  been  seeing  the 
new  automobiles  on  the  streets  of  this  city. 
They  have  clean,  fresh  lines.  Some  of  the 
cars  are  conservative  looking.  Others  show 
liberal  style  changes.  A  few  even  have  that 
futuristic  look. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, we  have  our  own  display  of  1959 
Democratic  models  tonight.  We've  got  four 
lines  with  us — not  Fords,  General  Motors, 
Chr3^ers,  and  Ramblers.  VThat  we  do  have 
are  Democratic  Governors,  Senators,  Kepre- 
sentatlves,  and  Democratic  presidential  pos- 
sibilities. We've  even  done  something  which 
Detroit  hasn't  been  able  to  do  for  years. 
We've  brought  in  a  successful  new  pro- 
ducer— Alaska — with  three  new  Democratic 
designs — all  fully  equipped  with  snowshoes. 

Some  of  us  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
preview  the  new  1959  Democratic  models  in 
the  Senate.  We've  already  looked  under  the 
hoods  and  tried  the  steering  gear  and  the 
brakes.  Take  it  from  us,  the  new  automo- 
biles have  nothing  on  them.  These  new 
Democratic  models  may  not  handle  as 
easily — take,  for  example,  the  one  produced 
In  Wisconsin — but  they  aU  do  have  plenty 
of  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  us 
older  rattletrapw,  the  model  A's  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  the  influx  of  these 
bright  and  shining  new  additions  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  do  to  the  used  cur  market. 
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N«T«rth«lMi,  w«  itrongly  commend  them— 
all  of  them— to  you.  We  urge  you  to  take 
them  to  your  hearta  aa  we  have  done.  They 
add  luster  drive,  safety  and  counties*  new 
extras  to  the  Demooratlc  Party  and  to  tha 
Nation. 

That  la  why  X  am  delighted  to  participate 
in  this  victory  dinner.  It  is  true  we  are  cele- 
brating, in  a  general  sense,  the  triumph  of 
the  Democratic  Party  In  the  1958  elections. 
But  In  a  special  sense  we  are  celebrating  the 
victory  of  these  new  Senators,  new  Repre- 
aentatlves  »nd  new  Governors.  It  Is  they 
who  add  up  to  the  difference  between  an  or- 
dinary election  and  the  great  Democratic 
victory  at  the  polU  last  November.  Through 
them,  the  Nation  has  made  clear  what  It 
expects  of  all  of  us. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  great  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Ltndon  Johnson  of  Texas,  Is  here  to- 
night to  help  us  Interpret  the  meaning  of 
this  victory.  I  can  tell  you  that  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  skilled  craftsman  and  mechanic  in 
this  trade  is  fully  warranted.  He  knows  his 
political  automobiles.  And  out  of  his  warm 
and  responsive  heart  and  his  clear-thlnklng 
head,  he  knows  something  much  more  Im- 
portant. He  knows  that  the  function  of  the 
Democratic  Party  la  to  go;  not  to  seem  to  go. 
It  Is  to  go,  not  In  starts  and  stops,  not  In 
bursts  of  power  and  sputtering  stalls,  but  to 
go  firmly  and  steadily  in  the  direction  which 
,  the  American  people,  by  giving  us  this  great 
victory,  have  commanded  us  to  go. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Taf  t  said  that  the 
function  of  the  opposition  Is  to  oppose. 
With  all  due  respect  to  that  great  Republi- 
can leader,  I  want  to  say  that  for  Democrats, 
opposition  alone  Is  not  enough.  We  Demo- 
crats will  oppose  when  it  is  necessary  to  op- 
pose. But  we  shall  oppose  responsibly  and 
we  shall  try  to  contribute  constructively  to 
the  security  and  progress  of  the  Nation 
whenever  and  wherever  we  can. 

To  do  that,  we  have  got  to  have  clearly 
In  mind  what  we  cannot  do,  as  well  as  what 
we  can  do,  under  our  constitutional  system. 
The  administration,  alone,  can  lead  In  this 
country.  True,  it  Is  a  fact  that  Is  going 
to  change  in  1960.  It  Is  going  to  change, 
however,  only  If  we  do  what  the  American 
people  have  commanded  us  to  do;  It  Is  going 
to  change  only  If  we  do  what  we  can  do,  not 
what  each  of  us  thinks  he  would  like  to  do. 
What  Democrats  can  do,  what  they  must  do. 
Is  to  point  out  a  constructive  path  for  the 
Republican  administration  to  follow.  We 
have  got  to  keep  it  working  when  it  would 
prefer  to  relax.  For  the  sake  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  must  hold  the  hand  of  this 
Republican  administration  when  It  is  per- 
plexed. We  must  try  to  guide  It  when  It 
loses  the  way.  We  owe  that  to  the  people 
Who  have  entrusted  us  with  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  running  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  specifics,  we  have  got  to  try,  as  we 
have  been  trying,  to  get  It  started  on  the 
road  to  policies  which  may  lead  to  a  more 
durable  peace.  We  have  got  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid  and  restore 
the  decent  Image  of  the  United  States  in 
BO  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  got 
to  see  to  It  that  this  Republican  adminis- 
tration keeps  Ita  nose  to  the  grindstone  of 
the  social  and  economic  problems  which 
plague  large  parts  of  the  Nation.  You  know 
thoM  problems — inadequate  education  and 
other  unequal  opportunities  for  millions,  a 
disgracefully  wasteful  agricultural  policy 
which  sees  mountains  of  decaying  aurplusea 
aide  by  side  with  millions  of  people  without 
anough  to  eat,  high  prices,  millions  of  un- 
employed, the  decay  of  urban  centers,  a  lag- 
ging ioience,  an  antiquated  and  inequltabl* 
tax  system  and  a  neglect  of  our  older  oiti- 
■ens.    These   and  ilmilar  matten  are  tha 

groblemi  which  confront  ua.  To  boot,  w« 
ava  to  try  to  deal  with  tham  within  tht 
framework  of  a  slelght*of -hand  budget  from 
an  administration  which  laat  year  gave  ui 


another  auch  budget  along  with  pollciea  that 
helped  to  produce  a  $13  billion  deficit  In  it. 

We  Democrats  have  a  duty  to  try  to  make 
this  administration  work,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  one,  but  for  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
and  for  peace.  We  have  a  duty  to  try  to 
make  this  administration  work,  not  for  tha 
benefit  of  the  few  but  for  the  welfare  of  tha 
many. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  November  1958. 
That  Is  what  the  American  people  have  asked 
the  Democratic  Party  to  try  to  do.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  shall  succeed.  It  Is  a 
monumental  task  to  try  to  do  anything  with 
a  Republican  administration.  Speaking  for 
those  of  us  who  are  in  the  Senate,  however, 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  try  our  best. 


The  MastiTe  Irresponsibility  of  the 
Spenders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  2.  1959 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  remarks  I 
made  before  the  Ohio  Association  of  Re- 
tail Lumber  Dealers  on  February  26,  en- 
titled "The  Massive  Irresponsibility  of 
the  Spenders,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Massive  Irkesponsibujtt  or  ths 
Spenders 

(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Barbt  Goldwatcr, 
Republican,  of  Arizona,  before  the  Ohio  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Lumber  Dealers,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  February  26, 1959) 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  Americans  observed 
the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
George  Washington.  I  am  frequently  amazed 
at  how  the  words  of  really  great  men  ring 
true  generations  after  their  time.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson— even  today  their  philosophies  serve 
us  as  a  guiding  light. 

So  It  Is  with  George  Washington.  I  some- 
times think  that  his  Farewell  Address  should 
be  framed  and  hung  In  the  office  of  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  in  Washington,  for 
It  offers  some  very  sound  advice. 

Among  his  words  In  that  address  were 
these:  "As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public  credit." 

He  admonished  the  Nation  to  use  credit 
as  sparingly  as  possible  and  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  have  occasioned, 
not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity 
the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 

Now.  that's  a  fairly  simple  formula.  The 
following  of  it  is  what  takea  courage.  Polit- 
ical courage. 

Z  am  sadly  reminded  of  those  words  aa  Z 
observe  the  spending  orgy  now  under  way  In 
Congress.  The  budget  busters  are  going  at  it 
hammer  and  tongs,  determined  to  spend 
more  and  more  of  your  tax  dollars  on  tha 
theory  that  a  little  bit  of  infiation  is  good 
for  the  country. 

Soma  observers  have  exprassad  tha  opinion 
that  Congress  haa  reflected  the  views  of  tha 
people  by  approving  increased  domestic  ex- 
penditures. They  oellete  the  people  gen- 
erally  hftve  taken  the  attitude  that  If  the 
United  states  can  afford  to  spend  billions  for 
military  and  eoonomlo  aid  to  foreign  coun- 


triea.  then  they,  aa  taxpayers,  want  to  get  as 
many  benefita  as  possible  under  domeeUo 

programs. 

Whether  this  was  a  correct  estlmata  of  the 
opinion  held  by  a  majority  of  the  people  or 
not,  one  Is  enUUed  to  suspect  that  it  was 
the  basis  on  which  the  ad  session  of  the 
DemocraUo-controlled  86th  Congress  per- 
mitted : 

1.  A  deficit  of  lia.B  billion: 

a.  The  public  debt  limit  to  be  raised  from 
ia75  billion  to  lasS  billion  Umporarily  and  to 
$283  billion  permanently;  and 

3.  Nondefense  spending  for  fiscal  1050  to 
be  increased  by  $5.3  billion  against  an  in- 
crease of  $2  billion  for  defense  purposes. 

The  fact  is  that  total  national  defense 
spending  planned  for  fiscal  1059  will  be  84.3 
billion  under  fiscal  ie53's  defense  budget  of 
852.6  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  nondefense 
expenditures  in  1950  are  estimated  at  80.3 
billion  above  the  1953  level  of  $21.7  billion. 

In  the  face  of  the  growing  public  debt, 
such  extravagance  haa  no  place  in  the  budget 
of  a  prudent  government  any  more  than  it 
would  fit  Into  the  budget  of  a  prudent  family. 

Let's  consider  the  Federal  budget  in  every- 
day terms. 

A  family  budget,  operated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Federal  budget,  would  mean 
that  the  family  started  out  fiscal  1050  with 
a  debt  of  more  than  four  times  Its  annual 
income.  Following  the  Federal  trend  that 
family  would  face  its  financial  situation  by 
obligating  Itoelf  to  spend  more  than  81-08  for 
every  81  Income  received  during  the  year. 
No  sound  financial  institution  would  accept 
a  note  signed  by  a  member  of  a  family  In 
such  a  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  family  and  no  busi- 
ness or  industry  could  ever  get  Into  such  a 
dire  financial  situation  with  private  financ- 
ing. They  would  be  considered  broke  long 
before  ever  reaching  such  a  status. 

In  the  light  of  such  a  situation  we  cur- 
rently have  l)efore  us  the  even  sorrier 
spectacle  of  certain  leaders  in  Congress  prac- 
tically hand  tooling  an  economic  disaster. 

If  the  budget  Is  unbalanced  the  result  will 
be  higher  taxes  for  everyone.  And  if  the 
revenues  to  balance  the  spending  are  not  col- 
lected by  the  Government  then  the  people  of 
this  country  are  In  for  a  period  of  Inflation 
that  could  push  the  cost  of  living  upward 
and  make  your  dollar  worth  less  and  less. 

There  are  several  bills  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration in  Congress  that  involve  spending 
more  billions  than  the  budget  provides. 
Those  behind  this  legislation  seem  to  feel 
that  the  country  doesn't  care  and  the  sky's 
the  limit  on  public  spending  as  long  as  you 
hang  a  "welfare"  tag  on  It. 

I  can't  think  of  many  things  that  would 
please  the  Kremlin  gang  more  than  to  see  the 
economy  of  this  country  weakened  from 
within  by  irresponsible  fiscal  policies. 
Deficit  spending  and  lending.  If  continued, 
will  lead  us  straight  into  the  Russian  trap 
envisaged  by  Lenin,  who  said:  "We  shall  force 
the  United  Statee  to  spend  itself  to  destruc- 
tion." 

A  nation  can  hang  Itself  on  the  gallows  of 
excessive  public  debt — and  we  are  no  excep- 
tion. 

Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  a  bottomless  grab- 
bag  which  never  needs  to  be  conserved  or 
replenished.  Because  of  this  attitude  we 
have  seen  the  national  debt  soar  to  dlaxy- 
ing  heights  The  Federal  debt  In  December 
1858,  waa  8383  billion— about  87,000  per  fam- 
Uy  in  the  United  Statee. 

In  about  35  years  our  expanding  Federal 
Government  has  boosted  the  average  fanUly'8 
tax  bill  from  8130  to  81.600  a  year. 

We  don't  often  hear  theae  facts. 

As  Z  mentioned  earlier,  this  current  fiscal 
year  the  Federal  deflolt  is  estimated  at  nearly 
118  billion— the  Government  la  spending 
nearly  818  billion  more  than  tta  reeelpta. 
For  the  coming  fiscal  year  ths  Presldout  has 


presented  a  budget  of  877  billion.  Zt  is  a 
balanced  budget,  even  though  it  U  the  big- 
gest peacetime  budget  in  our  history. 

Yet  some  critics  have  called  it  a  akinflint 
budget.  Actually,  aa  the  President  himself 
•aid,  it  will  "help  prevent  further  increaaea 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  tha  hidden  and 
unfair  tax  that  Inflation  impoaea  on  peraonal 
savings  and  incomee." 

Senator  HAxav  F.  Btrd,  an  outatanding 
authority  on  fiscal  policy,  haa  said:  "Our 
free-enterprise  democracy  Is  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic system  the  world  has  ever  evolved. 
But  there  is  one  controlling  requirement, 
and  it  must  never  be  overlooked.  The  sys- 
tem is  based  on  solvent  government  and 
sound  money.  It  Is  in  this  requirement  that 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  weak." 
To  those  words  I  say  "Amen." 

We  cannot  spend  our  way  into  prosperity. 
Nor  can  we  preserve  otir  prosperity  and  our 
free-enterprise  system  by  following  a  reck- 
less policy  of  spending  beyond  our  income  in 
peacetime. 

The  vital  necessity  of  sound  fiscal  policy 
is  Illustrated  by  the  constantly  increasing 
prices  of  military  equipment.  Even  allow- 
ing for  the  obvious  fact  that  the  new  weapons 
and  equipment  are  much  more  sensitive, 
powerful,  effective,  and,  therefore,  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  items  they  are  replacing, 
the  truth  is  that  a  good  deal  of  inflation  is 
already  built  into  their  extremely  high  coste. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
rising  prices  of  what  is  known  as  military 
hardware.  The  B-20  heavy  bomber  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  cost  about  $600,000. 
The  all-Jet  B-52  intercontinental  bomber  of 
today  costs  about  $8  million. 

During  World  War  II,  a  submarine  cost 
about  $4.7  million.  The  Polaris  submarine 
will  cost  about  $00  million. 

Rockets  and  missiles  are  exp>enslve,  too. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  developing 
ballistic  missiles  to  an  operational  state 
will  be  a  good  deal  more  than  twice  the  cost 
of  developing  the  first  atom  bomb. 

Does  this  mean  that  unlimited  Federal 
spetidlng  is  inevitable?  Should  we  Just  give 
up  in  our  attempts  to  keep  the  budget 
within  reasonable  bounds?  If  that  were  so, 
then  we  would  already  have  lost  the  battle 
to  stay  free. 

But  It  Is  not  so.  Most  of  our  problem  thus 
far  has  been  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  have  not  been  aware  of  the  dangers 
they  face  from  even  bigger  Government  and 
Irresponsible  fiscal  planning. 

We  must  wake  up.  We  must  alert  the 
various  forces  in  our  citizenry  to  make  sure 
of  two  things: 

First,  whatever  funds  are  needed  for  de- 
fense, for  space  exploration,  and  for  other 
essential  military  and  civilian  purposes  must 
be  provided,  and  provided  soundly. 

Second,  waste,  duplication,  continuation 
of  governmental  services  no  longer  needed 
must  be  eliminated  and  eliminated  promptly. 

We  must  live  within  our  Income.  We  must 
keep  our  economy  sound.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  going  further  Into  debt.  We  must  main- 
tain fiscal  Integrity. 

This  is  the  road  to  commonaense,  the  road 
to  a  sound  defense — a  sound  defense  against 
the  enemies  of  freedom,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  Federal  debt  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  U.S.  fiscal  picture.  When  we  add  up 
our  total  debt— the  net  debt  owed  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  by  busi- 
ness and  by  individuals — the  sum  is  stagger- 
ing—8758  billion.  Zt  has  almost  doubled 
since  the  end  of  World  War  ZZ. 

Personal  Income  after  taxes  is  the  highest 
it  has  ever  been.  Tet,  both  mortgage  debt 
and  consumer  debt  have  been  increasing,  Zn 
1068  alone,  mortgage  debt  outatanding  went 
up  nearly  818  billion. 

At  the  end  of  IBBg,  eonsmner,  or  pereonal, 
debt  totaled  nearly  |4S  billion— ^even  times 
what  It  was  80  yean  ago,   A  ttw  years  ago 


only  one  family  out  of  three  had  any  con- 
sumer debt.  Now  more  than  half  have  suoh 
obligations. 

Worse  still,  the  majority  of  persona  with 
such  personal  debt  have  no  liquid  assets  to 
fall  back  on. 

We  can  readily  see  what  a  tarrible  thing 
infiation  is  by  what  it  has  done  to  the  people 
of  France.  In  that  country  the  coat  of  living 
today  is  37  times  what  it  waa  about  30  yeara 
ago. 

A  pound  of  butter  that  cost  10  francs  in 
1027  is  410  francs  today. 

Men  who  put  aside  savings  for  substantial 
annuities  find  that  their  pensions  are  worth 
only  15  percent  of  what  they  were  in  1040. 

The  pensions  of  French  veterans  of  World 
War  I — pensions  once  considered  adequate — 
have  depreciated  to  a  value  of  70  centa  a 
month. 

Dont  say  It  can't  happen  here.  The  people 
of  France  never  thought  it  would  happen 
there. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  debt  is  bad. 
Of  course  not.  Sound  business  debt  Is  one 
of  the  elements  of  growth.  Sound  mortgage 
credit  is  a  real  help  to  a  family  that  must 
borrow  for  a  farm  or  a  home. 

But  is  it  not  apparent  that  in  the  areas 
of  both  public  and  personal  debt  these  limi- 
tations of  soundness  are  being  disregarded  by 
all  too  many  of  our  citizens? 

This  matter  Is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of 
us,  but  especially  to  our  younger  citizens. 
They  will  live  under  the  hysteria  of  infla- 
tion throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives — ^if  It 
is  not  checked  now. 

They  will  carry  the  load  of  our  rising  debt, 
and  Its  growing  Interest  payments — If  we 
go  on  spending  beyond  our  Income. 

They  and  their  children  will  pay  the  bill 
that  will  inevitably  be  rendered  by  a  con- 
tinuing fiscal  Irresponsibility — and  it  will,  I 
fear,  be  a  bill  comi}ounded  in  hardship  and 
heartache. 

Inflation  has  already  robi}ed  our  dollar, 
savings,  pensions,  annuities,  insxirance  pol- 
icies, social  security,  etc.,  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  purchasing  power  and  real 
value.  It  has  Increased  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment more  than  100  percent,  thereby  raising 
taxes  more  than  100  percent.  As  the  dollar 
buys  less  and  less  each  year,  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defense  rises  more  and  more,  thereby 
seriously  crippling  this  country  and  the  free 
world  in  their  llfe-and-death  struggle  for 
survival  against  the  disciplined  forces  of 
communism. 

Since  our  Government  has  gone  in  debt 
more  than  all  the  other  governments  in  the 
world  and  since  Congress  continues  to  spend 
more  money  than  it  takes  in,  the  money 
obligations  of  our  Government  have  been 
falling  in  value  year  by  year  for  a  long  time. 

If  this  keeps  up  for  a  few  more  years  our 
money  will  be  worthless  and  the  savings  of 
our  people  for  old  age,  sickness  and  for  their 
children  will  be  wiped  out.  It  is  a  cer- 
tainty— if  Congress  continues  its  spending 
spree.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  Z 
suggest  reading  the  history  of  nations  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  The  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall  for  all  to  see  but  the  blind. 
*  This  is  a  period  in  the  early  stages  of  In- 
flation when  the  owners  of  equities  such  as 
stocks,  land,  and  commodities  appear  to 
either  hold  their  own  or  proflt  from  inflation. 
This  doesnt  laat  long.  As  history  shows, 
the  owners  of  such  equltlee  are  finally  wiped 
out. 

Under  Inflation,  stocks  earn  less  and  leea 
dividends  and  ultimately  their  value  is  baaed 
on  dividends.  Taxes  on  real  property  mount 
ever  higher  because  of  inflation  until  it 
makee  ownership  of  real  property  unprofit- 
able. Zn  France  and  Germany,  where  Infla- 
tion was  unoheoked,  the  people  vainly  sought 
refuge  through  every  type  of  investment. 
They  all  oame  to  the  aame  end— bankruptay. 

Our  eountry  Is  at  peaoe,  Th*  economlsta 
predlot  one  ot  the  best  buslneu  years  ever. 


We're  all  going  to  make  more  money,  there 
will  be  longer  fiahtalls  on  our  automobilee. 
bigger  screens  on  our  television  seta  and 
more  chrome-plated  gadgeta  In  the  kitchen 
for  the  little  woman. 

It  sounds  Just  dandy,  but  Z  think  it  would 
be  wise  in  these  times  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
Just  where  we're  headed  and  see  if  we  are  not 
living  in  aome  aort  of  fool's  paradiae.  Per- 
haps, as  the  Chinese  aay,  it  is  only  temporary. 

I  do  know  one  thing  for  sure — the  massive 
Irresponsibility  now  being  displayed  in  Con- 
gress Is  definitely  not  the  answer.  I  think 
it's  about  time  those  elected  to  high  office 
thought  less  about  winning  popularity  con- 
tests back  home  and  faced  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing — and  voting  for — what 
is  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

This  country  faces  a  challenge  greatar 
than  any  it  has  ever  known.  For  a  nation 
with  so  marvelous  a  heritage  to  destroy  Itself 
by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  is  unthinkable. 

We  must  keep  America  free  and  strong— 
economically,  socially,  and  spiritually — ao 
that  our  way  of  life  may  endure.  There  la 
no  other  way.  This  is  your  challenge  and 
mine — a  challenge  to  every  American  no 
matter  who  or  what  he  may  be. 


Cartailinf  Foreiga  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  2. 1959 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual, 
opposition  to  the  present  administration 
on  reciprocal  trades  and  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act,  draws  editorial  comment,  as 
well  as  a  batch  of  misinformation,  which 
serves  to  further  confuse  the  minds  of 
the  public  as  to  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation. I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
today  two  editorials  appearing  in  local 
papers  which  would  appear  to  cover  the 
subject  to  the  uninformed,  but  to  those 
of  us  who  have  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation  the  answer  is  not  so 
simple.  I  submit,  therefore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  reply  to  these  editors  and  their 
editorials: 

Open  LErm  to  ths  PrriaBuaoH  Poar- 
Gazxttx 

FnaxTaaT  27, 1058. 
To  the  Eorrot. 

Z>CAa  Snt:  I  dont  writa  Ziettera  to  the  Edi- 
tor very  often.  When  I  do,  it's  because  either, 
the  information  la  in  error,  or  I-  am  badly 
Informed. 

On  Wedneeday,  February  26,  your  editorial 
appeara  to  put  my  fight  for  the  awarding 
of  large  eontraota  to  foreign  govemmenu 
In  a  bad  light. 

Peraonally.  Z've  been  an  advocata  for  lib- 
eral trade  polidea.  However.  Z  always  felt 
that  the  promlaea  of  every  Prealdent,  every 
Secretary  of  State,  and  every  Secretary  of 
Conuneroe — since  the  paaaage  of  the  original 
reciprocal  trade  bills  and  the  foreign  aid 
leglalatlon— were  being  kept. 

Every  aasurance  was  and  la  still  being 
given  that  no  arguments  on  trade  would  be 
made  that  would  prove  to  be  Injurloua  to 
any  American  Industry. 

The  facts  do  not  bear  out  these  assur- 
ances: 

Most  of  our  troublee  are  of  reeent  vintage, 
the  Buy  Amerloan  Aot  has  been  openly  and 
flagrantly  abused  slnoe  the  FresldentUl  order 
of  December  IQM.  deoreaslng  the  Amerteaa 
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dlffercntlkl  allowano*  from  2i  p«rc«nt  to  6 

The  eaeape  elauM  hM  been  Invoked  60 
time*  by  tndvutry  and  minor  relief  hM  been 
granted  only  19  times  and  no  reUef  In  th« 
other  41  eases. 

This  record  was  compiled  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  In  31  cases  the  Tariff  Commission 
ruled  unanimously  In  favor  of  tariff  relief 
for  the  Injured  Industries. 

Two  classic  examples  are  the  binocular  and 
watch  industries.  After  many  protests 
against  the  competition  from  abroad,  they 
closed  shop  and  are  no  longer  producing  In 
the  United  States.  The  prediction  Is  that 
all  the  watch  Indvistry  will  fold  unless  some- 
thing Is  done. 

These  are  not  Isolated  cases,  they  are  the 
mle,  and  not  the  exception. 

Insofar  as  your  figures  for  export  and  Im- 
port of  electrical  equipment,  the  testimony 
given  us  is  that  of  all  the  export  business 
done  by  American  producers  all  but  $200,000 
worth  was  paid  for  by  our  own  money  under 
mutual  aid,  ICA,  and  other  Government 
■pending  and  lending  agencies. 

Even  this  market  Is  now  threatened  by 
new  regulations  being  put  into  effect. 

I  believe  a  trade  agreement  has  to  be 
mutually  beneficial  and  mutually  respected. 

In  the  case  of  British  selling  our  Qovern- 
meut  generators  and  other  power-producing 
equipment,  the  testimony  shows  that  the 
British  do  not  permit  any  foreign  country  to 
sell  any  item  of  this  nature  to  their  entire 
power  industry. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jeannette  Elliott  plant, 
the  differential  was  approximately  12  per- 
cent and  this,  according  to  the  President's 
order,  should  have  given  the  business  to  our 
local  company. 

However,  they  Invoked  a  new  item  Into  the 
calculations  by  giving  credit  to  the  Swiss 
company  for  the  13  percent  ad  valorem  duty 
charged  on  the  import. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Jeannette  company, 
nor  their  workers,  were  given  credit* for  the 
taxes.  Federal,  State  and  local,  paid. 

I  don't  want  to  appear  to  be  an  isolation- 
ist or  a  high  tariff  advocate.  I  do,  however, 
recognize  our  higher  standards  of  pay,  fringe 
benefits,  personal  and  corporate  taxes. 

I  also  recognize  that  we  need  friends  every- 
where. Somehow,  I  can't  believe  we  make 
friends  by  taking  over  their  production  fa- 
cilities with  our  Investments  and  our 
markets. 

I  may  be  a  little  short  on  the  economics 
of  the  situation,  but  I  can't  figure  how  it 
win  help  the  American  workman  and  tAe 
American  businessman  by  making  It  more 
attractive  profltwise,  and  taxwlse  for  an 
American  manufacturer  to  close  his  plants 
here  to  make  investments  abroad  and  to  be 
allowed  to  take  his  foreign  profits  tax  free. 
If  he  reinvests  In  other  foreign  enterprises. 
The  promotion  also  calls  for  limiting  Ameri- 
can Investors  In  foreign  enterprise  taxes  to 
the  limit  of  the  taxes  paid  through  foreign 
corporation  earnings  and  Investments  to  the 
taxes  assessed  by  the  foreign  country. 

One  example  given  shows  where  a  steel 
producer  pays  a  limit  of  30  percent  on  net 
Income  compared  to  52  percent  here.  This 
may  be  all  right  If  we  can  afford  It,  however, 
I  doubt  if  we  can  with  the  debt  and  budget 
greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

In  closing,  and  to  make  a  point,  I  refer  back 
to  my  statement  that  agreements  have  to  be 
mutually  beneficial  and  respected. 

Let's  take  the  auto  industry.  We  give  con- 
cessions to  foreign  cars  that  permit  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  prices  In  New  York  City 
and  other  places : 

New  York,  United  Statee  of  America: 
American  Ford  $350  more  than  British  Con- 
sul, $300  more  than  German  Volkswagen. 

London,  England:  Ford  $3,850  more  than 
Consul,  $3,800  more  than  Volkswagen. 

Coiogne.  Germany:  Ford  $1,900  more  than 
Consul,  $3,800  more  than  Volkswagen. 


Copenhagen.  Denmark:  Fortl  $9,800  mor* 
than  Consul,  $3,700  more  than  Volkvwagvn. 

Caracas,  Veneiuela:  Ford.  $2,800;  Oonavl, 
$2,080:  Volkswagen.  $1,780. 

South  Africa:  Ford.  $3360;  Ooonil.  $2,280: 
Volkswagen.  $1,800. 

Mexico:  Puts  a  100  jwroent  tarilT  on  all 
American  cars. 

The  formula  shifts  In  Its  application  in 
Brazil.  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
markets,  but  in  every  case  the  heaviest  duties 
apply  to  American  cars. 

This  is  known  as  market  rigging  and  this 
Is  the  reason  we  have  lost  our  foreign  marLiet 
and  about  13  percent  of  otnr  home  market. 

When  we  cant  keep  our  production  lines 
at  full  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  cost,  of  the 
item  produced  and  with  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets  we  are  necessarily  put  into  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can't  compete  successfully 
with  Imports. 

This  docsnt  alibi  our  big  cars  and  luxury 
Items  but  how  do  we  explain  the  fact  that 
Nash  has  all  of  Its  "Metropolitan,"  their 
cheap,  small,  unadorned  car.  made  exclusively 
in  England  and  it's  the  same  car  formerly 
produced  here. 

I  know  that  both  sides  of  an  argument 
has  logic  and  sincerity  on  their  side.  I  can't, 
however,  as  a  public  servant,  be  choosy  in 
the  matter  of  whose  Job  I  shall  try  to  save. 

To  me  a  worker  In  the  glass  plants,  rubber 
works,  bicycle  shops,  coal  mines,  electrical 
or  any  other  endeavor  is  equally  distressed 
if  he  is  unemployed. 

I  shall  never  knowingly  vote  to  create  con- 
ditions that  will  cause  any  American  worker 
to  lose  his  Job  or  any  American  business.  In- 
cluding your  Jovu-nalistlc  enterprise  to  lose 
Its  earnings  on  its  investments  and  services. 

I  know  this  is  a  long  "letter"  but  believe 
me,  I  haven't  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
problem. 

I  hope  we  can  find  a  solution  that  will 
help  us  keep  both  our  friends,  ovir  Jobs,  and 
our  standard  of  living. 
Sincerely. 

John  H.  Dint, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Pittsbvu-gh  Post-Gazette,  Feb.  25, 
1959] 

How  To  Photect  Jobs 

Before  Congressmen — and  Jeannette's  Rep- 
resentative John  Dent  notably  among 
them — take  action  to  curtail  the  American 
Importation  of  such  goods  as  electrical  gen- 
erators, they  should  be  reminded  that  foreign 
trade  is  a  two-way  street  on  which  this  coim- 
try  enjoys  a  preponderance  of  the  traffic. 

The  current  debate  has  arisen  because 
Swiss  and  British  firms  have  underbid  Amer- 
ican firms  on  electric  generators  contracted 
for  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  Dent  and  others  have  complained  that 
this  would  deprive  American  workmen  of 
Jobs.  While  Mr.  Dent  certainly  can't  be 
blamed  for  protecting  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  best  interests  of  his  constituents,  he 
should  take  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

Pittsburgh  Congressman  WnxuM  S.  Moo** 
head  has  pointed  out  that  this  country  ex- 
ports far  more  electrical  equipment  than  it 
.Imports.  State  Department  figures  for  1967 
show  that  the  United  States  exported  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  electric  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus while  Importing  the  same  sort  of 
material  valued  at  only  $145  million.  In  the 
field  of  electrical  generators  alone.  Ameri- 
can exports  totaled  $175  million  as  compared 
with  Imports  of  only  $13  million. 

When  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram was  up  for  congressional  consideration 
last  year,  it  was  estimated  by  Government 
ofBcials  that  world  trade  makes  Jobs  for  at 
least  4V^  million  American  workers.  Closer 
to  home,  exports  bring  $793.2  million  yearly 
to  Pennsylvania,  $164.7  million  annually  to 
Allegheny  County  alone.    This  trade  repre- 


Mnta  fuU*tlm«  Joba  for  mor*  than  8,400  work- 
•ra  In  th«  Plttoburgh  areal  fivt  principal 
industrlM. 

The  Jobs  of  theae  and  other  workers  would 
be  Jeopardized,  and  this  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment problem  would  be  aggravated.  If  Con- 
gress supported  a  program  aimed  at  protect- 
ing American  workers  through  higher  tariffs 
or  subterfuges  In  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity. That  would  invite  reprisal  by  foreign 
countries  which  could  coat  more  American 
Jobs  than  would  be  protected.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  sell  our  products  abroad,  we  must 
encourage  conditions  under  which  foreign 
countries  can  do  bxisiness  with  us. 

Mr.  Habrt  Poke,  Jr., 

Editor,  the  Monessen  Daily  Independent, 

Monessen,  Pa. 

My  Deas  H*aRT:  Your  story  and  editorial 
again  demonstrate  your  technique  of  telling 
half-truths. 

Where  did  you  get  the  story  that  Congress- 
man Mooehxao  "hits"  Dent  on  Buy  Ameri- 
can? 

Mr.  Moorhead  has  never  once  argued  with 
me  on  my  position  of  fighting  for  the  Gov- 
ernment orders  for  Westinghouse  and  Elliott 
Co.,  of  Jeannette. 

In  fact,  he  wia  one  of  the  coeponsors  of 
my  resolution  asking  that  the  orders  be  given 
to  the  American  concerns. 

The  only  difference  between  my  thinking 
and  some  of  the  others  is  that  I  cant  see  any 
difference  between  my  unemployed  glass 
workers,  steelworkers.  and  others  becaxise  of 
our  trade  policy  than  an  electrical  worker. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  position  of  my 
congressional  district,  since  my  predecessor. 
Congressman  Kelley.  fought  and  voted 
against  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Our  district  happens  to  be  one  of  the  areas 
that  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  sacred  cow 
of  cotton  and  other  low  man-hour  produc- 
tion exports. 

I  am  not  now.  nor  have  ever  been,  a 
Smoot-Hawley  high-tariff  advocate. 

I  am  now,  and  have  always  been,  a  be- 
liever in  fair  trade  and  believed  what  every 
President  and  every  Secretary  of  State  and 
every  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  have  said  time  and  time  again  for 
the  record,  "That  no  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment will  be  made  that  will  cause  undue 
hardship  or  injury  to  any  American  indiis- 
try." 

I  believe  in  that,  and  I  believe  also  that 
if  we  made  concessions  we  should  receive 
same. 

I  know  you  would  like  to  be  fair,  so  111 
give  you  some  facts  that  are  compelling,  at 
least  to  a  Representative  of  the  21st  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania,  with  it* 
heavy  unemployment.  I've  Just  received  the 
latest  fl^iires  on  our  trade  balance  with 
Japan,  and  I  believe  it  tells  the  story  that 
I'm  trying  to  emphasize.  We  trade  payrolls 
and  raw  materials  for  consumer  goods  and 
xmemployment. 

We  sell  Japan:  Cotton,  wheat,  soya  beans. 
metalworklng  machinery,  heavy  oil.  crude 
petrolevun,  bltimilnous  coal  for  steel  pro- 
ducing, iron  and  steel  scrap,  barley,  cotton 
mill  waste  and  pulp,  hides  and  aklns,  beef 
tallow,  corn,  miscellaneous. 

We  buy  from  Japcm:  Processed  and 
canned  fish  products,  iron  and  steel,  pottery, 
silk  fabrics,  sewing  machines,  optical  In- 
struments, cotton  fabrics,  wool  and  worsted 
fabrics,  pearls,  cotton  clothing,  railway 
sleepers,  glassware,  cocddng  utensils,  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Although  there  is  a  slight  trade  balance 
in  dollars  in  our  favor,  the  indisputable  fact 
remains  that  the  things  we  sell  are  used 
to  make  products  to  sell  back  to  us. 

We  have  38  million  tons  of  steel  capacity 
Idle,  yet  the  VS.  Navy  buys  6,700  tons  of 
steel  plate  from  Japan.  Last  week  we 
ordered  $9  million  worth  of  radar  equip- 
ment from  Canada  and  Westinghouse  and 


Oenaral   Beetrle   art   on   abort   workwtaka 
with  thouaandi  unemployed. 

It  lent  an  aasy  matter  to  know  the  anawar 
but  one  thing  is  sure,  we  cant  oparata 
without  employment  and  when  the  State 
Department  decides  which  Jobs  to  sacrifice 
and  which  Jobs  are  to  be  protected,  let  us 
hope  that  our  district  factory  workers  get 
as  much  consideration  in  the  future  as  oil, 
wheat  and  corn  planters. 

I  am  not  against  trades — all  I  want  is  re- 
ciprocal trades  that  are  reciprocal. 

I. am  attaching  a  letter  with  more  details 
of  interest  which  I  have  sent  to  the  Post 
Gazette. 

Hoping  we  can  work  together,  at  least  for 
our  district.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 
John  H.  Dent.  Member  o/  Congress. 

Fuix  CntcLK 

Representative  John  H.  Dent,  of  West- 
moreland County,  is  engaged  in  a  strange 
canipalgn  for  a  Democratic  Congressman  of 
the  New  Deal  persuasion.  He  is  promoting 
so-called  buy  American  legislation  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  manufacturers  against  foreign 
competition. 

It  has  been  a  good  quarter-century  since 
a  Congressman  from  this  area  adopted  such 
a  position.  The  last  one  from  Westmore- 
land County  was  classified  by  the  Democrats, 
If  memory  serves  us,  as  a  reactionary. 

So  apparently  we  have  come  full  circle  on 
the  question  of  free  trade  versus  protective 
tariffs.  Representative  Dent's  position  is  in- 
distinguishable from  that  of  the  blackest 
Republican  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  era. 

It  Is  hard  to  avoid  the  Impression  that  Mr. 
Dent  Is  more  interested  in  votes  than  in 
finding  the  right  answers  to  problems  of 
foreign  competition  and  world  trade.  Some 
Industries  in  his  district  are  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  foreign  imports:  so  he  prop>ose8  the 
simplest  possible  remedy — shut  out  the  Im- 
ports, buy  American. 

What  It  pleases  him  to  overlook  is  that  the 
United  States  by  and  large  Is  an  exporting 
country.  Take  Europe,  from  where  come  the 
products  that  are  bothering  Mr.  Dent.  In 
1957  the  United  States  shipped  to  Europe 
nearly  $6  billion  worth  of  products;  we  im- 
ported from  Europe  about  $3  billion  worth. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  if  the 
United  States  reverts  to  a  high  tariff  policy. 
It  will  continue  to  find  the  world's  markets 
open  to  it? 


Colambos  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   new   JERSEY 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2. 1959 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  there  has  arisen,  from  time  to 
time,  a  movement  to  make  October  12, 
Columbus  Day!^  national  holiday.  It  is 
true  that  nearly  all  the  States  today  ob- 
serve it  in  one  form  or  another,  either 
as  a  legal  or  a  public  holiday.  My  pur- 
pose, however,  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
to  make  October  12  a  truly  national  holi- 
day, sponsored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  has,  properly  speaking, 
been  but  one  occasion  when  Congress 
h£ts  purported  to  declare  a  national  holi- 
day throughout  the  United  States,  and 
that  was  by  the  act  of  Marcli  2.  1889, 
which  used  the  expression  with  refer- 
ence to  the  following  April  30.  the  "Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  Inauguration 


of  the  First  President  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

I  submit  that  it  Is  time  to  break  the 
precedent  again  and  the  purpose  of  this 
bUl— H.R.  418— is  to  declare  October  12 
a  permanent  national  holiday.  No  anni- 
versary, surely,  could  be  more  basic  nor 
fundamental  than  that  which  marks 
that  day  in  the  srear  1492  when  the  eyes 
of  Christopher  Columbus  first  beheld  an 
outpost  of  the  New  World.  Although  he 
did  not  know  it  was  a  new  world,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  merely  the  western  Indies, 
and  died  in  that  belief,  it  was  nonethe- 
less the  faith  and  persistence  of  this  one 
man.  in  the  face  of  almost  inconceivable 
obstacles  and  heartbreaking  humiliation 
and  delay,  which  threw  open  a  new 
hemisphere  for  the  settlement  of  man- 
kind and  the  eventual  emergence  of  a 
great  republic  founded  on  democracy 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

Surely  this  epochal  day  merits  a 
yearly  observance,  both  in  tribute  to  the 
man  himself  and  to  an  event  which  for- 
ever changed  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
altered  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 


Orefon,  die  Bearer  State,  Host  to  the 
World  in  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    OKEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1959 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
about  the  Valentine  State  of  Oregon 
written  by  one  of  Oregon's  outstanding 
native  sons — Senator  Eichard  L.  Neit- 
BERGER.  The  story  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1959  issue  of  Retirement  Life. 

The  Stobt  or  a  "Fkontiee  or  the  Futuke"— 

The  Beavek  State — Host  to  the  Woru) 

IN  195d 

The  first  Americana  to  Journey  westward 
to  Oregon  were  on  the  payroU  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  were  a  pair  of  Army 
captains  named  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Wil- 
liam Clark — the  most  famous  exploring  team 
in  all  history. 

The  pay  of  this  redoubtable  pair  was 
skimp.  Each  collected  only  $1,228  for  a  pil- 
grimage which  lasted  21/2  years.  Nor  was 
there  any  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees  in  1805  to  assure' them  of  a 
steady  Qovemment  annuity  when  the  epo- 
chal trek  was  over,  althoxigh  a  grateful  Con- 
gress did  vote  the  exploring  leaders  1,600 
acres  of  choice  homestead  land  apiece. 

Oregon,  which  lay  at  the  sunset  end  of  the 
trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  this  year  celebrates 
Its  first  century  of  statehood.  Oregon  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  on  Valentine's  Day 
of  1859,  Just  about  half  a  century  after 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  brought  our  flag  down 
to  tidewater  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

SUPERLATIVES   STUD  STATE 

Meriwether  Lewis  had  been  private  secre- 
tary to  President  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  sent 
to  his  Illustrious  superior  fabulous  reports 
about  the  realm  called  Oregon — its  swift 
rivers,  towering  mountains,  deep  harbors, 
and  riches  in  timber,  pelts  and  fisheries. 
Oregon  stlU  makes  this  enduring  and  vivid 


ImprMslon  on  rasidtnts  and  vlalton  alike. 
fiuparlatlvM  stud  the  State  like  ralalna  in  a 
pudding. 

On  its  eastern  boundary,  Oregon  la  bor« 
dered  by  Hells  Canyon  of  the  Snake  River, 
deepest  chasm  on  the  continent.  In  some 
places.  It  measures  over  7,000  feet  from  rim 
to  river.  The  western  boundary  of  Oregon 
is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  caresses  beaches 
of  white  sand  or  sends  Jets  of  spray  against 
rocky  cap>e8  and  headlands.  I  once  heard 
a  photographer  for  Life  magazine  say  he 
had  taken  pictures  of  virtually  aU  of  the 
great  seacofists  of  the  world,  but  the  Oregon 
seacoast  was  by  far  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  of  any  of  them. 

OREGON  CUMATE   UTLD 

Oregon's  northern  border  is  the  Columbia 
River.  In  its  surging  reaches  lurks  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  hydroelectric  power 
potential  of  North  America.  The  Columbia, 
second  in  size  only  to  the  Mississippi  among 
the  rivers  of  the  Nation,  drops  2,700  feet 
from  its  distant  source  In  the  Canadian 
Rockies  to  its  union  with  the  sea  near 
Astoria,  where  Lewis  and  Clark  put  in  the 
first  winter  ever  spent  by  Americans  along 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  In  addition,  the 
prodigious  Chinook  and  Blueback  salmon 
runs  of  the  Columbia  are  among  the  most 
valuable  fisheries  on  earth — worth  almost 
$20  million  annually. 

Because  of  the  mild  climate  which  domi- 
nates its  western  slope,  Oregon  is  particular- 
ly popular  with  retired  people.  Many  mem- 
bers of  NARCE  In  Oregon  are  men  and 
women  who  came  to  the  State  after  re- 
tirement, liked  what  they  saw — and  stayed. 
My  wife  and  I  understand  this  feeUng.  We 
are  natives  of  Oregon,  born  and  bred.  The 
Instant  Congress  adjourns  each  session,  we 
rush  to  Oregon,  and  we  never  retxu-n  to  the 
National  Capital  untU  Just  when  Congress 
Is  ready  to  resume.  We  extract  every  last 
possible  minute  in  our  beloved  Oregon. 

Besides  its  awesome  topography,  which 
culminates  in  the  11,225-foot  glacial  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Hood,  C^egon  has  made  strik- 
ing contributions  to  Oovernment  during  its 
100  years  of  statehood. 

ZNTTIATED   COVEKNICENT  RETOBICS 

Oregon  was  the  first  State  to  enact  laws 
setting  maximum  hoxirs  and  mlnlmim  pay 
to  protect  women  and  children  in  Industry. 
This  set  the  pace  for  similar  social  legisla- 
tion all  over  the  Nation,  Oregon  also 
pioneered  In  adopting  the  initiative  and 
referendvmi.  Indeed,  these  reforms  have  be- 
come conmaonly  known  as  the  "Oregon  sys- 
tem." Under  them,  citizens  may  circulate 
petitions  on  street  comers  or  along  co\intry 
roads  collecting  signatures  to  place  any  pro- 
posal on  the  ballot.  Such  petitions  have 
been  used  to  enact  statutes  safeguarding 
natural  reso\irces  or  providing  higher  stand- 
ards of  old-age  assistance. 

Furthermore.  Oregon  led  all  other  States 
In  bringing  about  the  direct  election  of  VJ3, 
Senators.  Until  Oregon  elected  a  Senator 
by  popular  vote.  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  appointed  by  State  legislatures.  This 
often  encouraged  corruption,  deals  and  the 
supremacy  of  special  Interests.  After  Oregon 
had  made  the  breakthrough,  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  sooa 
followed,  making  mandatory  the  election  of 
all  Senators  at  the  baUot  box.  The  famed 
Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  said  Ore- 
gon's people  were  entitled  to  principal  credit 
for  this  major  reform. 

Oregon  is  noted  for  Its  educational  attain- 
ments. During  the  mass  aptitude  tests  given 
our  GI's  during  the  Korean  hostilities,  sol- 
diers from  Oregon  ranked  second  in  the 
United  States,  exceeded  only  by  those  from 
Minnesote.  Oregon  spends  more  per  pupU 
on  its  students  than  any  State  where  school 
districts  operate  the  public  schools.  The 
University   of    Oregon   Medical   School,   th« 
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tansBtry  department  of  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege and  other  specialized  categories  arc 
outstanding  in  the  Nation. 

PKAK8   COMPAMCD    WTTR    ALPS 

Yet,  despite  Oregon's  leadership  In  the 
realm  of  government,  it  Is  the  vast  outdoor 
amphltheator  of  the  State  which  character- 
Ices  Oregon  most  predominantly. 

Awesome  scenery  abounds  In  OriCgon.  The 
Wallowa  Mountain  Range,  with  Its  granite 
■pircs  and  upland  meadows,  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  Swiss  Alps.  Jxutiee  WUltara 
O.  Douglas,  of  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court,  ac- 
tually IniUts  that  the  Wallowas  as*  the  more 
^magnificent.  Crater  Lake  Nattonal  Park 
throws  a  protective  stockade  around  the 
bluest  lake  tn  all  the  world — a  lake  formed 
when  a  prehistoric  volcano  blew  off  its  sum- 
mit m  a  mighty  cataclysm.  The  lake  fllli 
the  ancient  crater,  where  icy  water  haa  re- 
placed molten  lava. 

The  quiet  tree-shaded  trails  w^ioh  thread 
the  coast  and  Cascade  Mountain  ranges 
offer  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  view 
the  magnificent  stands  of  virgin  timber 
which  constitute  one  of  Oregon's  major  re- 
•ources.  Many  of  the  giant  Douglas-flr  seen 
today  were  standing  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
traveled  through  this  country  ISO  years  ago. 

Oregon  Caves  National  Monument,  the 
John  Day  fossil  beds,  and  the  lava  forma- 
tions of  the  Deschutes  and  Crooked  River 
gorges  provide  both  entertainment  and  edu- 
cation for  those  interested  In  the  history 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

BXCSKATION    AVAILABLS    TO    ALI. 

Portland,  the  metropolis  of  Oregon,  has 
long,  cool  spring  seasons  which  are  ideal 
for  the  growing  of  majestic  roses.  This  cul- 
minates every  June  in  the  Portland  Rose 
Festival,  where  some  of  earth's  loveliest 
flowers  are  on  display.  Portland  also  has 
more  evergreen  trees  growing  within  Its 
city  limits  than  any  other  community,  even 
Including  Vienna  with  its  vernal  groves 
which  Johann  Strauss  Immortalized  in 
"Tales  Prom  the  Vienna  Woods."  Porest 
Park  is  a  primeval  solitude  almost  within 
maahle  shot  of  downtown  Ekyscrapers. 

Oregon  has  made  a  determined  effort  to 
Insure  that  all  its  citizens,  and  their  guests, 
may  enjoy  the  recreational  benefits  inherent 
In  the  State's  scenic  grandeur. 

Oregon  was  the  first  State  to  levy  a  gaso- 
line tax  to  pay  for  its  roads,  also  the  first 
State  to  paint  a  center  stripe  down  the  high- 
way to  promote  safety  In  fog  and  night  con- 
ditions. The  efficient  highway  system  reflects 
this  leadership.  U.S.  30,  the  Columbia  River 
Highway,  is  one  of  the  world's  most  scenic 
drives.  It  has  been  compared  with  Journeys 
along  the  Rhine,  the  Hudson,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  with  the  Columbia  offering  by 
far  the  grandest  dimensions.  UJS.  101  clings 
to  the  headlands  above  the  Pacific  Ocean  like 
a  lariat.  This  road  alternately  presents 
▼Istaa  of  mountain  and  sea.  Its  restaurants 
and  hotels  featxire  meals  which  highlight  a 
wide  variety  of  seafoods  and  fresh  fish,  be- 
cause the  waters  off  Oregon  teem  with 
aquatic  life. 

HAS    MOST    STATX    PAKKS 

All  the  beaches  of  Oregon  belong  to  the 
State,  thanks  to  a  progressive  program  liutl- 
tuted  by  Gov.  Oswald  West  in  1913.  No  beach 
can  be  fenced  off.  The  gleaming  sands  are 
a  public  playground  for  over  300  miles. 

Oregon  haa  more  State  parks  than  any 
other  State  In  the  Union.  Some  combine 
timbered  uplands  with  ocean  bathing. 
Others  are  located  in  the  evergreen-shrouded 
Interior  mountain  ranges,  near  clear  snow- 
fed  lakes  or  rushing  rivers  with  picturesque 
names  such  as  Rogue,  Sluslaw,  and  Metolius. 
For  the  vacationer,  free  camping  sites  are 
available.  For  the  weekend  visitor,  roadside 
picnic  facilities  are  provided.  Boating, 
swimming,  fishing,  and  hiking  are  accessible 
to  all.    These  recreation  areas  are  In.  addi- 


tion to  the  mjrrlad  of  forest  campa  to  be 
found  in  Oregon's  12  national  forests. 

DKXK,  sue  ATTKACT  NIMRODS 

Each  year  over  half  a  million  hunters  and 
fishermen  find  the  Beaver  State's  woodlands, 
fields,  and  streams  a  sportsman's  mecca. 
Deer  and  elk  seasons  lure  thousands  of  hunt- 
ers to  the  woods  in  Oregon.  Lewis  and  Clark 
actually  located  their  historic  Fort  Clatsop 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Oregon  be- 
cause they  glimpsed  so  many  elk,  as  a  source 
both  of  food  and  of  replenishing  their  tat- 
tered garments.  Oregon  ranks  second  (to 
California)  In  the  number  of  mule  deer 
among  the  States,  and  second  (to  Idaho)  In 
Us  elk  population.  Mule  deer  are  the  biggest 
of  all  the  deer  species. 

Pheasant,  quail,  grouse,  and  partridge  offer 
fine  bird  shooting,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
waterfowl  hunters  there  exist  several  public 
(hooting  grounds  on  wildlife  management 
areas. 

The  State  Is  Justly  f  imous  for  it*  fine 
trout  and  salmon.  Deep-sea  flihlng,  a  living 
for  m.'\ny  Oregon  rosldents.  Is  an  avocation 
to  thousands  more  who  find  invigorating 
six>rt  in  landing  sea  bass,  halibut,  perch, 
and  other  game  fish  indigenous  to  Oregon 
waters. 

In  all  fl3h  and  wildlife  matters,  conser- 
vation Is  the  keynote  of  State  policy,  thus 
Insuring  that  future  generations  will  enjoy 
the  same  prlvllegos  available  to  sportsmen 
today,    . 

MUSIC,  AkT  SUPPOtTB) 

Portland  maintains  one  of  the  finest  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  the  Nation,  and  also 
supports  a  symphonic  choir.  Tlie  Civic 
Theater  stages  numerous  contemporary  and 
classic  productions  with  both  local  and 
Broadway  casts.  Regional  and  internation- 
ally known  art  Is  displayed  in  the  Portland 
Art  Museum.  An  e.-vtenslve  free  public 
library  system  serves  the  city. 

While  Oregon's  bountiful  heritage  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  putdbor  recreational  oppor- 
tunity has  drawn  thousands  of  Americans 
to  this  North'^est  State,  there  are  strong 
cultural  and  eeonomic  reasons  for  its  popu- 
larity with  our  retired  citizens. 

ADULT   EDUCATION    CENTESS 

Towns  and  cities  which  contain  Oregon's 
19  colleges  and  universities  provide  special 
advantages  associated  with  the  academic 
community,  such  as  lectures,  concerts,  and 
sports  events.  Extension  and  adult  educa- 
tion courses  are  accessible  in  all  areas.  In 
smaller  communities,  organizational  events 
and  local  festivities  provide  a  ready  road  to 
social  contacts  and  congenial  companion- 
ship. 

In  a  time  of  generally  rising  prices,  econo- 
mics becomes  more  than  an  academic  disci- 
pline for  those  dependent  upon  fixed  in- 
comes. Retirees  living  on  unchanging 
annuities  have  no  defense  against  this  un- 
fair tax.  For  this  reason  I  was  pleased  to 
Join  with  others  in  the  last  Congress  to 
secure  a  10-percent  increase  in  the  annuitiea 
of  retired  Federal  employees.  I  regard  few 
causes  as  more  merited  than  that  of  provid- 
ing fair  upward  adjustment  of  benefits  for 
retired  Federal  employees  and,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Retirement, 
I  Intend  to  continue  my  efforts  in  the  86th 
Congress  to  insure  that  retirement  fuHda 
available  to  former  Government  workers 
bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  living  coets. 

ntDEBAL  ACTION  NXSDBO 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  next  2  years 
Congress  will  delve  deeply  into  the  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  America's  senior  citi- 
zens. There  are  serious  questions  Involving 
not  only  inflation  but  Job  discrimination, 
compulsory  retirement,  hotislng  and  medical 
care  which  demand  Inunedlate  attention. 
The  need  for  effective  solutions  grows  more 
imperative  each  year  as  the  proportion  of 
our  populace  over  65  years  of  age  continue* 


to  expand.  In  this  connection.  I  plan  to 
reintroduce  in  the  Senate  a  proposal  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging — an  ap- 
proach suggested  by  a  leader  in  matters  of 
social  welfare  and  humanitarian  concerns. 
Representative  John  E.  FooAarT.  of  Rhode 

Island. 

Major  responsibility  for  the  correction  of 
Injustices  toward  older  persons  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  since  only  at  this 
level  can  any  substantial  degree  of  uni- 
formity be  assured.  However,  I  am  proud 
that  Oregon  has  taken  countenance  of 
some  of  the  pressing  needs  of  its  senior  eltt- 
Bens  through  effective  State  action.  One 
example:  During  the  1057  session  of  the 
State  legislature  a  bill  wns  passed  and 
signed  by  Governor  Robert  Holmes  exempt- 
ing annuities  up  to  12,400  from  8UU  In- 
come taxes. 

Oregon  has  repeatedly  resisted  adoption 
of  a  sales  tax,  which  so  discriminates 
against  those  forced  to  subsist  on  small 
monthly  psnslon  payments.  Oregon  offers 
certain  Inbred  economic  advantages  for  re- 
tirees who  desire  to  stretch  a  monthly  an- 
unity  check. 

Housing  is  readily  available  in  both  urban 
and  rural  communities.  In  urban  areas 
apartment  selection  Is  broad,  and  numerous 
projecU  devoted  entirely  to  elderly  people 
are  under  way. 

MONKTSAVINO    P08SIBILrni» 

Individual  vegetable  gardens — a  feattu-e  of 
thousands  of  Oregon  suburban  and  rural 
homes — permit  a  moneysavlng  method  of 
supplementing  food  supplies.  Oregon's  cli- 
mate permits  the  growing  of  nearly  all  fruit* 
and  vegetables. 

Food  processing,  a  major  statewide  In- 
dustry, provides  many  older  persons  with 
an  excellent  source  of  supplementary  Ui<- 
come  and  a  pleasant  sumnier  diversion. 

Mild  weather  of  western  Oregon  means 
low  heat  bills  in  winter.  The  Northwest's 
vast  network  of  hydroelectric  power  sources 
keeps  the  cost  of  electricity  low. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument  at- 
testing to  Oregon's  desirability  as  a  retire- 
ment home  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  people  over  65  years  in  our  State 
Is  Increasing  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  total 
Oregon  population — and  an  unexpectedly 
high  percentage  of  the  Increase  is  due  to 
migration.  Recent  statistics  indicate  that 
9.2  percent  of  Oregon's  population  is  In  this 
age  group;  the  figure  is  well  above  the 
national  average. 

CCNTKNNIAL   TO   AmUCT   t    MIIXION 

This  year  an  estimated  8  million  persons 
will  visit  Oregon's  1950  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion and  International  Trade  Fair.  It  will 
be  the  largest  such  event  held  in  the  West 
since  the  San  R-ancisco  World's  Fair  In  1039. 
Special  programs  to  celebrate  Oregon's  100th 
birthday  will  be  held  In  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State. 

Oregon  will  be  on  display  In  1959.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  who  come  as  Interested 
viewers  will  eventually  remain  as  enthusi- 
astic residents.    Oregon  Is  like  that. 


Hob.  Latham  Castle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  UBONATI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2. 19S9 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  ncofilnatlng  the  present  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Latham 


Castle,  to  become  a  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit— Illinois — to  succeed  the  late  Judge 
Philip  J.  Finnegaa 

Latham  Castle  is  of  old  Illinois  pioneer 
stock.  His  grandfather.  Miles  Beach 
Castle,  an  early  settler  in  E>e  Kalb  Coun- 
ty, founded  the  Sandwich  State  Bank  in 
1858.  Latham,  after  senlce  in  World 
War  I,  was  graduated  from  Northwest- 
ern University  Law  School  in  1924.  He 
became  city  attorney  of  Sandwich,  111., 
In  1926;  and  In  1926  was  elected  States 
attorney  of  De  Kalb  County,  reelected  in 
1932  and  1936.  His  future  in  the  law 
continued  In  1942  until  1952  as  county 
Judge.  In  1962  he  was  elected  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Illir^ois  and  re- 
elected in  1956. 

Latham  Castle  is  a  IcKal  scliolar  as  well 
as  a  brilliant  lawyer.  He  represents  the 
highest  ideals  in  his  proftsesion.  He  has 
never  forgotten  his  loyaltie;)  to  friend- 
ship. His  career  as  a  public  servant  has 
been  marked  with  a  real  sense  of  high 
integrity.  He  has  a  fine  mird,  and  life's 
experience  has  mellowed  his  Judgment 
and  understanding.  His  Judicial  train- 
ing, together  with  a  high  quality  of  the 
understanding  of  law  enforciunent,  both 
as  States  attorney  and  attorney  general, 
have  prepared  him  for  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  high  office. 

I  congratulate  him,  his  lovely  mate, 
Oeorgiana,  and  his  son,  John,  for  this 
merited  honor.  The  court  of  appeals  will 
welcome  such  an  illustriouo  son  of  the 
law. 


Taxpayers'  Revolt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  ^UCK 

or   WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEtTTATlVES 
Monday.  March  2.  1959 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  long  predicted  and  long  over- 
due taxpayers'  revolt  against  excessive 
Government  spending  and  high  taxes  has 
Started  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Washington  State 
citizens  are  signing  petitions  and  writing 
letters  to  State  legislators  and  Members 
of  Congress  urging  less  spending  on  new 
programs  and  demanding  that  these 
legislators  "hold  the  line  against  Increas- 
ing Government  expenditures"  and  re- 
frain from  levying  any  new  and  addi- 
tional State  or  Federal  taxes. 

Washington  State's  two  U.S.  Senators 
are  quoted  in  the  press  as  ^^ying  that 
each  of  them  already  has  received  peti- 
tions or  letters  from  Washington  State 
bearing  more  than  1,000  signatures. 

The  Aberdeen  World  of  Aberdeen. 
Wash.,  in  my  home  county — population 
55.000 — reports  leaders  of  the  taxpayers' 
revolt  claim  they  will  obtain  petitions  or 
letters  to  Congressmen  and  State  legis- 
lators bearing  at  least  5,000  signatures. 

I  received  344  taxpayers'  revolt  letters 
from  my  own  county  Monday  morning 
and  the  drive  there  for  a  curb  on  extrav- 


agant governmental  spending  appears  to 
be  only  at  its  beginning. 

This  taxpayers'  revolt,  newspapers  re- 
port, is  nonpartisan  and  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  leaders  in  both  political  parties. 

The  petitions  bear  the  following  head- 
ing: 

A  renewed  declaratlor.  of  Independence  to 
the  Governor,  State  of  Washington: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens,  knowing  that 
the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy, 
and  believing  that  man  is  best  governed 
who  ls°  least  governed,  and  that  government 
should  be  held  to  the  eame  financial  re- 
sponsibility as  that  to  which  we  are  held— 
namely,  to  live  within  its  meant — do  hereby 
pledge  that  we  shall  not  require  more  serv- 
vlces  of  our  Oovernment  than  such  as  are 
already  being  rendered. 

We  therefore  demand  that  no  Increased 
taxes  be  enacted  and  that  Oovernment,  both 
State  and  Federal,  confine  their  expenditures 
to  existing  sources  and  limits  of  revenue. 

We  farther  declare  that  any  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  who  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  thete  views  is  not  worthy  of  our 
sup|>ort  at  the  polls. 

Other  petitions  are  addressed  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  State  legislators. 

Signers  of  the  petitions  are  following 
up  their  petition  signing  by  writing  let- 
ters to  Members  of  Congre.«s  and  to 
State  legislators.  A  typical  letter  of  this 
kind  follows: 

I  have  signed  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Governor,  our  representatives  In  the  National 
Con':n"esfc  and  our  State  representatives.  In 
which  I  have  pledged  that  I  will  not  request 
Muy  increased  governmental  services  and  de- 
manding that  no  increaf^ed  taxes  of  any  kind 
be  levied. 

You  wiU  shortly  receive  this  petition, 
which  it  is  expected  will  have  the  signatures 
of  kt  least  5.000  citizens  of  Grays  Harbor 
County.  Wash.,  most  of  whom  wlU  write  you 
a  similar  letter. 

This  position  Is  endorsed  by  leaders  and 
members  of  both  political  parties. 

I  urge  that  you  exert  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent any  additional  taxation  whatsoever. 

Here  is  a  taxpayers  revolt  that  may 
become  nationwide.  If  It  does  become 
nationwide,  it  may  contribute  greatly  to 
Con:jress  and  State  legislatures  obtain- 
ing balanced  budgets  this  year. 

If  the  revolting  taxpayers  accomplish 
that  goal,  they  will  put  a  brake  on  the 
continued  rising  prices  of  inflation  which 
are  reducing  the  living  standards  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens,  especially 
pensioners,  retired  persons,  and  others 
who  are  on  fixed  incomes. 


The  Fifht  With  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PEMMSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  2, 1959 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  address 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers  Association  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  Tuesday,  February  24. 1959, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Th«    Fight    Wrrn    Inflation:    Address    bt 

SZMATOH     WALLACX     F.     BENNnT.     OF     UTAH, 
BKFOSZ   THX  PKNNSTXVANIA   MAKUFACTUSIS8 

Association,    at    Fkxlsoelphxa,    Tubsdat, 

FcBRUAar  24,  1059 

It  is  always  a  great  inspiration  to  have 
the  privilege  of  cpeaklng  to  an  audience  of 
manufacturers,  because  to  me  It  is  like 
coming  home.  For  SO  years,  before  I  went 
to  the  Senate,  I  was  part  of  the  management 
of  a  smaU  manufacturing  plant  In  Utah 
and.  like  you,  I  am  proud  of  It.  American 
manufacturers  can  be  proud  of  their  ac- 
complishment, the  great  heriUge  of  capiul 
they  have  produced  for  our  country,  the 
mllllous  of  Jobs  they  have  provided,  and  the 
value  and  variety  of  the  products  they  sup- 
ply for  our  ever-expanding  pattern  of  living. 
To  do  this  has  required  the  use  of  all  the 
keys  to  success — Initiative,  imagination, 
great  drive  and  vigor,  high  integrity  and 
sound  judgment. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  done  all  this 
makes  It  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
we  are  so  blind  to  the  forces  that,  unless 
we  wake  up,  will  destroy  both  our  freedom 
and  our  wealth.  For  20  years  now,  a  thief 
has  been  preying  on  us  and,  rather  than 
catching  and  exposing  him,  we  have  helped 
him  rob  everybody,  including  ourselves. 
Maybe  this  ^  is  true  because  he  is  the 
world's  most  accomplished  confidence  man 
whoEe  hand  is  much  quicker  than  the  eye. 
He  blinds  us  with  promises  of  something 
for  nothing.  He  drains  our  capital  away, 
falsifies  our  records,  dries  up  ovu*  markets, 
and  finaUy  equcezss  us  dry  in  our  old  age. 
And  we  applaud  him  and  call  for  more. 

Inflation  Is  a  thief  that  can  steal  the  sub- 
stance of  our  wealth  without  altering  its 
outward  appearance.  Christ  said.  "The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.-  Inflation 
preserves  the  letter  of  economic  values,  but 
kills  the  spirit. 

£o  real  is  inflation's  Uluslon  that  many 
hardheaded  businessmen — who  can  spot  a 
phony  business  deal  a  mile  away — not  only 
think  that  a  little  inflation  Is  either  natural. 
Inevitable,  or  desirable,  but  that  It  offers  a 
real  opportunity  for  growth  and  profit  to  a 
shrewd  and  daring  operator. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  possible  becaxise  with- 
out realizing  it.  most  of  us  have  become  ad- 
dicted to  a  powerful  narcotic.  We  reach 
eagerly  for  increasing  doaes  of  economic 
"happy  dust"  becaiise  it  brings  Uluslons  of 
greater  success  and  well-being,  easier  and 
faster  progress,  and  greater  profit. 

Or  perhaps  even  though  we  are  wracked 
with  the  pain  of  economic  cancer,  we  mis- 
take fever  for  the  glow  of  health  and  puffy 
swelling  for  expanding  muscle.  If  this  is  so, 
then  we  are  using  the  narcotic  to  disguise  the 
pain. 

No  matter  In  what  terms  you  describe  it, 
there  is  a  force  abroad  in  our  economy  that 
has  already  taken  a  fearful  toU  from  every 
American  company,  famUy  or  Individual — an 
evil  that  must  be  exposed,  faced,  and  con- 
quered. 

What  is  its  awesome  name?     Inflation. 

LIT  ns  WAKE  XTP  TO  TBS  DANCEE 

Fortunately,  many  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  wake  up  to  the  danger,  to  recognize 
inflation  for  what  it  is — thief,  cancer,  and 
narcotic.  President  Eisenhower  is  one  of 
these  and  in  his  recent  messages  to  Congress 
and  the  people  has  called  for,  "Action  to  meet 
these  challenges  by  all  groups  In  our  society, 
and  by  all  units  of  Government." 

Bpecifically,  he  has  challenged  consumers, 
government,  labor  leaders,  and  businessmen 
to  meet  the  particular  challenge  that  Infla- 
tion presents  to  them. 

Being  hiunan,  as  weU  as  being  business- 
men, we  could  generate  a  great  glow  of  self- 
righteousness  by  pointing  out  to  government 
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and  Ubor  both  tlie  extent  of  their  particular 
responsibility  for  the  present  Inflation  and 
the  things  they  shoxUd  do  to  correct  their 
faults.  But  there  has  already  been  too  much 
finger  pointing  and  blaming  of  one  group 
by  another.  Tonight.  I  propose  that  we 
businessmen  look  our  own  weaknesses 
squarely  In  the  eye  and  see  what  we  can  do 
to  cure  them. 

WHY  SHOTTU)  WK  BZ  CONCXRNXDT 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  we  should 
be  concerned  with  Inflation — one  humani- 
tarian, and  the  other  based  on  enlightened 
self-Interest. 

If  we  have  any  active  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility, we  win  fight  Infiatlon  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  most  vulnerable  to 
its  damages  and  least  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. These  Include  all  who  live  on  fixed 
Incomes  and  pensions,  the  aged,  the  widowed, 
and  the  disabled.  Not  much  better  off  are 
the  schoolteachers  and  the  civil  servants 
at  all  levels  of  government.  If  any  man 
profits  by  Inflation — even  temporarily — It  Is 
eventually  from  these  people  on  pensions 
and  flxed  Income  that  his  proflt  comes — a 
cruel  story  of  Robin  Hood  In  reverse. 

But  If  a  few  of  us  are  Indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  these  victims  of  Inflation,  none  of  lis 
should  Ignore  Its  damage  to  ourselves — In 
the  context  of  the  well-being  of  business  and 
Industry,  both  In  general,  and  In  our  own 
particular  company.  In  this  respect,  let  me 
point  out  fovu'  speclflc  ways  In  which  we 
can  be  hurt. 

i.  Inflation  discourages  the  accumulation  of 
capital 

By  eating  away  pxirchaslng  power  year  aft- 
er year.  It  penalizes  thrift  and  discourages 
Investment.  Oh,  I  know  that  the  smart 
boys  think  that  Investment  In  common  stocks 
or  real  estate  Is  a  safe  hedge,  but  as  more 
and  more  people  crowd  Into  that  escape 
hatch,  they  create  and  accelerate  the  very 
force  from  which  they  fled  until  the  whole 
structure  of  Inflated  values  collapses,  as  It 
did  111  1929. 

2.  Inflation  destroys  capital  already 
accumulated 

That  this  is  already  going  on  is  demon- 
strated to  every  bxislnessman  who  finds  that 
his  allowable  accumulation  of  depreciation 
reserves  will  not  replace  his  depreciated 
assets.  As  prices  rise  more  rapidly,  this 
erosion  shows  up  in  Inventory  too — while  ac- 
counts receivable  are  settled  at  a  discount. 
The  end  is  bankruptcy,  as  the  Germans  found 
in  the  twenties. 

3.  Inflation  distorts  figures,  destroys  accU' 
rate  comparison  and  forces  uneconomic  de- 
cisions 

Speculation  replaces  sovmd  merchandising, 
and  investments  intended  to  replace  money 
as  a  device  for  the  dead  storage  of  value  are 
substituted  for  Investments  in  productive 
Industry  to  produce  more  value.  Thxis  we 
reverse  the  lesson  of  the  parable,  and  emulate 
the  man  who  buried  his  one*  talent,  rather 
than  the  one  who  put  his  talents  to  use  and 
doubled  them. 

4.  Inflation  narrows  our  markets — both  at 

home  and  abroad 

As  true  purchasing  power  shrinks,  more 
and  more  people  must  use  more  and  more  of 
their  remaining  purchasing  power  for  basic 
necessities,  and  more  and  more  products  are 
in  danger  of  being  priced  out  of  the  market. 
This  is  true  for  services  too,  as  the  great 
do-it-yourself  movement  In  America  demon- 
strates. 

But  even  more  dramatically.  Inflation  dries 
up  om:  foreign  trade.  In  1957  we  sold  $19.5 
billion  worth  of  American  products  abroad. 
In  1958  it  dropped  to  »16  billion.  While  our 
commodity  balance  of  trade  is  still  on  the 
pl\u  side,  our  balance  of  payments  shifted 
from  plus  to  mln\u.     In  that  year  we  had  to 


pay  out  $2.3  billion  in  gold  plus  $1  billion 
m  dollar  balances  held  by  foreigners  In  U.S. 
banks  to  fill  the  gap.  In  the  past,  the  effects 
of  our  Inflation  have  been  balanced  by 
greater  inflation  abroad,  but  lately,  and  by 
heroic  efforts,  our  chief  customers  In 
Exirope — finally  Including  even  Prance — have 
moved  to  greater  stability.  The  new  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  will  protect  that  sta- 
bility and  unless  we  solve  our  problem  too. 
our  own  price  policies  will  be  even  more 
resf>onsible  than  their  tariff  barriers  for 
shutting  us  out.  And  when  we  can't  export 
goods,  we  will  export  capital  and  know-how 
behind  the  European  wall,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  American  industrial  jobs.  Then  our 
infiated  wage  scales  will  be  a  statistical 
mockery — victims  of  Inflation.  This  mockery 
baa  already  begun. 

Inflation  effects  on  the  purch€uing  power 
of  the  dollar 

These,  then,  are  among  the  ways  in  which 
inflation  Is  hurting  both  people  and  business 
But  when  we  come  to  meiuure  the  actual 
reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  since  1939,  we  become  truly  alarmed. 

The  most  frequent  mecisurement  is  In 
terms  of  a  weighted  average  of  consiimer 
prices — the  so-called  cost  of  living  Index. 
On  this  scale  the  1939  dollar  has  shrunk  in 
20  years  to  48  cents. 

But  there  have  been  other  serious  shrink- 
ages in  purchasing  power.  When  we  meas- 
ure it  as  Income,  we  have  to  consider  also 
the  Increased  '^.ax  bite  before  we  can  trans- 
late it  into  a  consumer's  dollar.  A  gross 
Income  of  33,000  in  1939  would  need  to  have 
risen  to  $6,457  today  for  a  man  to  pay  his 
taxes  and  buy  the  same  goods  he  bought 
In  the  year  1939.  If  a  man  made  $10,000  in 
1939  he  would  have  to  be  making  nearly 
$24,000  today  to  hold  bis  own.  In  other 
words,  his  spendable  dollar  Is  worth  only 
43  cents.  And  if  a  man  was  in  the  $25,000 
bracket  In  1939  he  would  have  to  be  making 
$70,000  in  1959  dollars  to  have  the  same 
available  purchasing  power.  His  spendable 
dollar  then  has  shrunk  to  36  cents. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Some  dollars  have 
shrunk  faster  than  others.  Looking  at  price 
indexes  again,  while  the  average  1939  con- 
sumer dollar  is  now  worth  48  cents,  the  dol- 
lar you  spend  on  some  other  products  today 
is  worth  even  less  than  48  cents.  Take 
these  examples- 

The  dollar  you  spend  for  prime  Industrial 
products  Is  worth  45  cents. 

Your  commercial  and  factory  construction 
dollar  is  worth  37  cents. 

If  you  build  a  new  house,  your  construc- 
tion dollar  Is  worth  36  cents. 

If  you  buy  a  house  today  which  was  con- 
strxKted  In  1939,  you  are  spending  a  33- 
cent  dollar. 

If  you  have  your  car  repaired,  you  iise  30- 
cent  dollars. 

These  are  samples  of  the  damage  in- 
flation has  done  in  20  years.  Unfortunately, 
history— even  recent  history — shows  that 
once  inflation  is  accepted  as  inevitable  or 
desirable  its  rate  always  accelerates.  When 
we  begin  to  build  a  factor  for  Inflation  Into 
our  personal  and  business  decisions,  we  give 
It  an  extra  push.  Unless  we  make  a  stand 
soon,  it  can  pass  the  point  of  no  return, 
beyond  which  there  will  be  no  question  as 
to  whether  we  will  have  an  economic  col- 
lapse— only  when  It  will  come.  To  argue 
that  we  can  live  with  inflation  and  control 
its  rate  is  to  forget  that  it  is  an  economic 
cancer,  and  that  if  we  can  really  control  it, 
we  can,  In  fact,  eliminate  It. 

BOW   SHAI,L    WX   CONTBOL   ITT 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  pointing  out 
why  inflation  must  be  stopped.  Now  It's 
time  to  try  to  answer  the  more  dlQlcult  ques- 
tion— How?  As  businessmen  and  managers 
of  industry,  what  can  and  must  we  do  to 
meet   President   Elsenhower's    special    chal- 


lenge to  us.  and  win  the  flght  against  Infla- 
tion in  our  special  and  particular  area? 

I  have  four  concrete  suggestions. 

Plrst,  we  must  face  the  problem  and  pre- 
pare to  solve  it.  This  requires  the  same 
process  that  we  use  to  solve  any  other  busi- 
ness problem — plus  a  little  extra  spiritual 
strength.  We  must  wipe  out  from  our  own 
thinking  the  illusions  that  Inflation  ha« 
created  and  replace  them  with  the  hard 
facU.  Among  these  Illusions  are  several 
false  ideas. 

1.  That  ice  have  always  had  inflation 

The  fact  is  that  until  the  thirties,  th« 
price  levels  went  up  and  down,  but  the  long 
term  level  remained  fairly  stable.  Whole- 
sale prices  In  1930  were  about  the  same  as  in 
1790. 

2.  That    inflatxon    is   necessary    to   growth; 
that  without  its  artificial  stimulation  men 
will  not  toork  harder  or  invest  more 
The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  a  nar- 
cotic, but  here  we  recognise  that  the  effect 
is  temporary  and  the  price  for  it  is  too  high. 
Actually.   In   most   periods   of   great   growth 
like  the  twenties,  prices  were  slowly  falling. 
Inflation    distorts     figures    to    counterfeit 
growth,  as  you  will  easily  see  when  you  meas- 
ure the  rate  of  increase  in  your  business  in 
tons  or  gallons  and  then  compare  this  with 
the  rate  in  dollars. 

3.  That  inflation  can  be  profitable,  because 
it  produces  something  out  of  nothing 

This  is  the  oldest  confidence  come-on  in 
human  experience  and  always  conceals  • 
clever  larceny. 

4.  That  even  if  inflation  is  inevitable,  a 
shrewd  man  can  outsmart  it  by  clever 
investment 

This  Is  both  stupid  and  cowardly,  the 
action  of  a  soldier  who  runs  from  the  flght — 
or  a  strong  man  who  pushes  the  helpless  out 
of  the  lifeboat.  In  the  end,  when  the  in- 
evitable crash  comes,  even  the  smart  boys 
get  it. 

5.  That  even  if  it  is  bad,  it's  someone  else'$ 
fault — and  that  there  is  nqthing  we  can 
do  about  it 

This  dims  and  rejects  the  very  spirit  of 
American  free  enterprise  and  makes  hollow 
mockeries  of  all  our  great  technical  and  pro- 
ductive achievements.  If  we  approach  In- 
flation as  another  business  problem,  which 
It  Is,  and  develop  an  understanding  of  Its 
effects,  we  can  master  it.  The  first  job 
then  is  to  straighten  out  our  own  thinking 
and  accept  our  share  of  the  responsibility. 

TXACH    THX    nXTTH    ABOXTT   IKFLATION 

The  second  suggestion  in  our  flght  against 
Infiatlon  is  to  help  others — and  specifically 
our  own  employees — to  get  the  same  under- 
standing of  the  truth.  This  will  not  be  easy, 
because  while  the  official  union  line  on  In- 
fiatlon Is'  essentially  wrong,  it  Is  very  ap- 
pealing. Because  their  basic  approach  of 
more  pay  for  less  work  is  obviously  infla- 
tionary, they  support  It  with  the  idea  that 
if  wages  can  be  raised  faster,  new  markets 
will  be  created,  and  enough  new  production 
will  come  in  to  control  inflation.  What  they 
must  ignore  Is  that  wages  are  always  the 
predominant  element  of  cost,  and  that  wages 
that  rise  faster  than  productivity  are  en- 
gines of  inflation.  When  price  rises  inevi- 
tably follow  such  wages  Increases,  they 
blame  It  onto  exorbitant  profits.  The  true 
effect  can  easily  be  shown  by  such  flgures 
as  these  from  manufacturing.  While  phys- 
ical productivity  increased  only  31  percent 
between  1947  and  1957,  average  hourly 
wages  in  manufacturing  Increased  67  per- 
cent. Some  have  referred  to  this  spread 
between  wages  and  productivity  as  the  "in- 
flationary gap."  It  Is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  spread  of  36  percentage  points 
with  the  32  percent  increase  in  industrial 
prices  over  the  same  period. 
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Because  employees  are  being  fed  misinfor- 
mation regarding  the  relationship  of  wages, 
proflts  and  prices,  they  too  have  illusions 
about  inflation.  Through  patient  planned 
programs  of  education,  these  false  ideas 
must  be  replaced  with  truth.  I^or  obvious 
reasons  the  unions  will  not  undertake  this, 
and  if  work  Is  to  be  done,  we  must  do  it. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  know  it  is 
another  case  of  calling  for  education  in 
c&lvlng  specific  problems.  This  need  is  al- 
ways with  us  and  always  will  be.  This  Job 
will  never  be  finished.  But  with  respect  to 
inflation.  It  has  a  special  urgency  because 
there  is  a  definite  educational  jirocess  go- 
ing on  through  unions  Intended  to  produce 
the  wrong  resulu.  and  this  miut  be  offset, 
and  soon. 

ADOPT   BOTTYrO   OPESATING   POT^ICIU 

There  is  a  third  area  In  which  we  can 
move  against  Inflation,  that  of  our  own 
operating  policies.  From  now  on  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  stable  valuei  and  force 
ourselves  to  face  our  operating  records  and 
our  balance  sheet  after  we  have  wrung  out 
the  water  of  infiatlon.  We  &h:)uld  adopt 
some  stable  benchmarks  for  comjiarlson  and 
tie  our  planning  and  evaluating  to  them. 
From  time  to  time  we  should  mr  ke  a  report 
to  our  stockholders  and  the  public  in  which 
we  spotlight  the  effects  of  Inflation  on  our 
typical  dollar  figures. 

We  should  always  face  the  problem  of  In- 
flation In  our  dealings  with  our  employees 
and.  specifically,  flght  to  keep  wa(;e  increases 
well  within  the  total  rate  of  Incri^ase  in  pro- 
ductivity. If  we  do  this,  we  will  leave  some 
-share  of  the  benefits  of  Increased  productiv- 
ity for  the  stockholders  whose  ini'estment  In 
new  equipment  really  makes  most  of  it  pos- 
sible. But  mo£t  important  of  all,  we  will 
thus  preserve  some  part  of  this  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  many  ways  the  consumer  is  the  real 
key  to  the  control  of  inflation.  He  is  the 
one  who  is  robbed  when  prices  rice  and  only 
when  prices  fall — ever  so  slightly — does  he, 
or  more  properly,  she,  have  a  svre  share  In 
our  progress.  When  we  provide  a  share  of 
the  added  benefits  of  Increased  iiroductlvity 
to  those  on  the  productive  side  of  oiu  two- 
part  economic  cycle,  it  comes  la  the  form 
of  Increases,  and  it  means  increased  wages 
to  the  worker  and  greater  profitH  to  the  in- 
vestor. But  if  the  consumer  is  to  have  a 
share,  it  must  be  expressed  in  decreases  in 
price.  This  has  largely  been  forgjtten  in  the 
ctirrent  era  of  Inflation.  Forgoiten.  too,  is 
the  once  commonly  accepted  bufinees  axiom 
that  mass  production  produces  lower  prices. 
When  we  in  industry  begin  to  plan  to  give 
the  consumer  his  share  of  the  progress  we 
make,  prices  will  stabilize  or  drop,  and  In- 
flation in  consumer  prices  wiU  disappear. 
It's  just  that  simple. 

aXMOVX    COVIXKMFNT    INFLATIONAXT 
PEEBSURES 

Fourth,  and  finally,  we  must  work  to  re- 
move the  Inflationary  pressures  that  origi- 
nate In  government.  These  take  many 
forms. 

1.  Pressures  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
money  to  provide  easy  bank  credit  at  low 
Interest.    This  is  Inflationary  by  deflnltlon. 

2.  Pressures  for  nonproductive,  non-self- 
liquidating  Government  programs  that  either 
increase  taxes  or  pile  up  more  public  debt. 
As  a  Senator,  I  am  appalled  to  find  that  many 
Americans,  Including  businessmen,  are  eco- 
nomic schizophrenics  where  Government 
finances  are  concerned.  They  keep  their  con- 
cepts of  Government  expenditures  and  Gov- 
ernment income  In  two  thought-tight  com- 
partments. They  want  more  local  programs, 
more  loans  and  grants,  but  lower  taxes. 
They  fight  Increases  in  the  debt;  celling  and 
are  piously  for  economy  but  only  if  It  does 
not  affect  them.  If  we  are  to  control  or 
eliminate  infiatlon,  we  must  move  into  a 
sustained  period  of  balanced  budgets,  and 


this  Inevitably  Involves  the  control  of  ex- 
penditures for  procurement  and  services  at 
the  local  level — ^In  your  town  or  State  and  in 
mine.  So  long  as  we  insist  on  more  for 
any  reason  we  will  face  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion. 

ELXCT    NOlflinrLATIOmSTS    TO    COIfOSXSS 

since  oxirs  Is  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment run  by  men  and  women  chosen 
through  popular  elections  following  cam- 
paigns conducted  by  political  parties,  we 
who  want  to  cure  Inflation  and  other  weak- 
nesses In  government  must  devote  enough 
time  and  effort  in  political  activity  to  flrst 
select,  and  then  elect,  representatives  who 
iuiderstand  the  dangers  of  Inflation — and 
will  resist  its  temptations.  The  union  lead- 
ers, who  are  essentially  inflationists  by 
philosophy,  have  moved  Into  this  field  wltl^ 
great  success  and  the  representatives  they 
have  sponsored  and  elected  are  too  often  in- 
flationists. In  my  opinion,  this  has  made 
inflation,  direct  or  disguised,  our  greatest 
nationwide  economic  issue. 

Well,  this  is  my  story.  Inflation  is  a  great 
and  vicious  evil,  a  form  of  larceny,  a  can- 
cer, a  destructive  narcotic.  There  are  many 
reasons,  social  and  selfish,  why  we  must  con- 
quer it.  This  Is  true  for  all  of  us,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  managers  of  business  and 
industrial  enterprise.  But  there  is  one  flnal 
and  particular  reason  why  this  Is  especially 
true  for  you,  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers  Association.  One  of 
the  chief  functions  of  your  association  is  t» 
supply  casualty  insurance.  In  this  field,  in- 
flation has  been  especially  destructive. 
Costs  of  settling  claims  have  skjrrocketed. 
General  flgures  that  demonstrate  this  are 
hard  to  get.  but  your  association  officials 
know  that  in  the  field  of  casualty  insurance 
inflation  Is  a  real  burden. 

INrLATION    MUST  BZ  STOPPED 

Inflation  must  be  stopped,  and  we  must 
do  it  as  citizens  and  businessmen.  If  we 
leave  this  flght  entirely  to  the  power  of 
Government.  It  can  only  be  done  by  in- 
creasing Government  interference  with  our 
own  right  to  manage  ovu  own  business,  even 
to  the  possible  imposition  in  peacetime  of 
price  and  wage  controls.  There  are  men 
in  Congress  now  who  favor  that  step  if  In- 
flation continues.  Our  own  cxjierlences  with 
controls  occurred  so  recently  that  they 
should  still  be  convincing  enough  to  make  us 
realize  that  this  step  should  mean  the  dis- 
appearance of  freedom  and  free  enterprise — 
and  the  end  of  our  way  of  life. 

Shall  we  continue  to  drift  blindly  into 
economic  destruction — or  wake  up  and  live? 
Regardless  of  what  others  may  do.  I  think 
the  real  challenge  Is  to  the  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  Have  we  the  courage  and 
faith  with  which  to  meet  it?  I  believe  we 
have,  but  we  mtist  act  now  to  be  effective. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TZNNESSEZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  March  2. 1959 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  speech 
I  made  on  the  problems  of  inflation  and 
antitrust  before  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity Law  School  on  February  25, 1959. 


Addbbbs  or  Seitatok  Estcb  Kitattvxk  Bktorx 
VAirDBBn,T  UinvKBsrrr  Law  School,  Nash- 
▼nxx,   TDfif.,   FXBSiTABT    26,    1959 

Vanderbilt  University  Is  one  of  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  the  South.  It 
has  traditionally  sought  for  and  taught 
truth.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Vanderbilt  men  and  women  have  always 
been  able  to  contribute  so  much  to  the 
building  of  America.  I  am  indeed  honored  to 
be  here  today  and  for  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  law  school.  The  theme  of  my 
talk  today  presents  the  choice  that  must  be 
made  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  free,  com- 
petitive system. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  our  No.  1  domestic  problem.  This 
has  been  increasingly  emphasized  in  recent 
weeks  as  we  have  heard  more  and  more  from 
all  sides  expressions  of  alarm  over  high  prices 
and  inflation.  The  President,  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress  of  January  20. 
1939.  also  recognized  this  problem. 

For  several  years  I  have  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Sznate.  As  chairman,  In  the  spring  of 
1957,  I  announced  that  the  subcommittee 
would  conduct  an  Investigation  and  hold 
public  hearings  on  administered  price  Indus- 
tries. As  I  explained  at  that  time.  "The  high 
cost  of  living  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
upward  manipulation  of  prices  by  big  com- 
panies in  administered  price  Indxistrles.'* 
The  subcommittee  began  by  hearing  from 
some  of  the  country's  leading  economists  who 
have  specialized  in  administered  prices. 
Prom  the  testimony  of  these  experts,  an  ad- 
ministered price  may  be  defined  as  one  hav- 
ing two  characteristics:  (a)  It  is  set  by  ad- 
ministrative actions  and  (b)  it  is  maintained 
for  a  period  of  time.  With  respect  to  the 
flrst  characteristic,  it  Is  the  seller  as  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  choice  who  establishes  the 
price  at  which  he  will  make  sales,  whereas  In 
competitive  Industries,  it  is  the  Impersonal 
market  which  establishes  the  price.  With 
respect  to  the  second  characteristic,  there  is 
no  generally  accepted  period  of  time  during 
which  a  price  must  remain  unchanged  before 
it  can  be  regarded  as  an  administered  price. 
What  is  significant  here  is  not  so  much  the 
frequency  of  change,  but  the  responsiveness 
of  a  price  to  changes  In  the  market.  Prices 
which  are  administratively  set  and  main- 
tained are  insensitive  to  changes  In  the  mar- 
ket; that  Is,  they  are  Increased  and  main- 
tained at  the  same  time  that  demand  Is 
falling  off  by  decreasing  output.  Dr.  Edwin 
Nourse,  a  former  economic  adviser  to  the 
President,  in  his  deflnltlon  of  an  adminis- 
tered price  Industry,  emphasized  that  the 
essential  point  is  that  they  can  maintain 
a  predetermined  price  by  restricting  produc- 
tion. These  are  the  administered  prices  hav- 
ing the  potential  for  economic  distress  with 
which  the  subcommittee  Is  concerned  In  its 
Inquiry. 

Following  the  testimony  of  the  economic 
experts,  the  subcommittee  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  in  the  steel  and  automobile 
industries,  two  of  the  most  basic  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  was  found  in  these  industries  that 
there  existed  a  kind  of  upside-down  comf>e- 
tlUon.  This  describes  the  situation  where 
prices  continue  to  go  up  even  when  demand 
decreases.  These  high  prices  are  put  into 
effect  by  the  largest  company  in  the  indvis- 
try,  with  their  so-caUed  competitors  follow- 
ing almost  identically.  Apparently  this  Is 
accomplished  without  any  express  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  steel  Industry  since  World  War  n, 
the  hearings  revealed  that  prices  have  moved 
on  a  niunber  of  occasions  in  the  oi^Msslte  di- 
rection to  that  which  was  indicated  by  the 
changes  in  demand.     The  steel  price  index 
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continued  Its  virtually  unbroken  rise  even 
when  demand  and  production  declined,  as 
they  did  In  1949,  1954.  and  1957.  It  also 
continued  Its  climb  when  unit  labor  costs 
declined,  as  they  did  In  1950  and  1955.  No 
matter  what  the  change  In  cost  or  In  de- 
mand, steel  prices  since  1947  have  moved 
steadily  and  regularly  In  only  one  direction, 
upward.  The  subcommittee  found  that  In 
1957  steel  price  Increases  substantially  ex- 
ceeded coet  Increases.  It  was  also  clear  at 
the  time  the  1957  price  Increases  were  made 
there  was  nothing  In  the  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Industry  to  suggest  a  forthcoming 
Increase  In  demand  that  would  have  sup- 
ported higher  prices.  The  fact  that  these 
price  Increases  were  made  and  maintained 
despite  such  underlying  adverse  economic 
conditions  Illustrates  how.  through  price 
administration  by  the  leader  In  the  steel 
Industry,  upside-down  competition  can 
result. 

In  sc»ne  Industries  such  price  behavior  pos- 
sibly would  not  have  caused  substantial  in- 
Jury  to  the  public  Interest,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  the  steel  industry  which  is  the  very 
underpinning  of  our  entire  economy.  Every 
time  the  price  of  steel  goes  up.  it  is  inevitable 
that  steel  consimilng  Industries  raise  their 
prices.  This  has  a  tendency  to  cause  price 
increases  In  many  other  lines. 

When  the  subcommittee  began  its  hear- 
ings In  1957.  I  think  it  fair  to  state  that  it 
was  the  preponderate  opinion  that  the  infla- 
tion which  our  country  was  experiencing  was 
the  product  of  excess  demand.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  opinion  was  so  strongly 
held  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
tightened  Its  money  policy  In  an  effort  to 
contract  demand.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
this  policy  was  based  on  a  false  analysis  and 
contributed  substantially  to  the  recession 
from  which  we  have  not  yet  fully  recovered. 
Even  during  this  recession  i>erlod  prices 
continued  to  rise  In  most  of  the  adminis- 
tered price  Industries,  such  as  steel.  Dr. 
Gardiner  C.  Means,  an  eminent  economist 
who  is  the  pioneer  In  the  Held  of  admin- 
istered prices,  appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  January  24.  1959,  said:  "Today, 
after  experiencing  inflation  and  depression 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  few  who  still 
think  that  this  Inflation  has  been  the  prod- 
uct of  too  much  demand.  Clearly,  the  in- 
flation has  not  been  of  the  old-fashioned 
classical  kind  with  all  prices  going  up  more 
or  less  together.  Als6,  It  Is  now  generally 
understood  that  the  new  type  of  Inflation  is 
associated  with  administered  prices  and 
wage  rates.  For  bringing  about  this  under- 
standing, I  believe  your  committee  Is  in  large 
measure  responsible.  Indeed,  we  are  fortu- 
nate that  your  chairman  and  your  committee 
had  the  Imagination  to  see  the  relation  be- 
tween these  two  things  and  the  courage  to 
focus  attention  on  them." 

In  this  recent  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee, I>r.  Means  also  presented  whole- 
sale price  changes  by  product  groups  for  the 
periods  1942-53.  1942-47,  1953-57.  and  1953- 
October 1958. 

In  the  1942-53  period  the  wholesale  price 
changes  for  all  commodity  groups  generally 
rose  In  price  and  by  not  too  different 
amounts.  During  some  of  this  period  prices 
were  controlled  by  OPA  and  OPS. 

In  the  period  1943-47,  demand  was  far  In 
excess  of  supply  and  prices  in  all  commodity 
groups  rose.  However,  prices  in  the  competi- 
tive groups  far  outroee  prices  In  the  admin- 
istered price  groups. 

In  the  period  1963-57,  there  was  an  en- 
tirely different  picture.  Price  Increases  were 
practically  entirely  in  the  administered  price 
groups.  In  some  market  price  groups,  prices 
rose  very  slightly;  In  others,  they  actually 
went  down. 

The  fourth  jMrlod  1053-October  1968  ex- 
tending the  third  period  to  October  18S8. 
showed  generally  the  same  picture  as  the 
period    from    1953    through    1867,    namely. 


higher  prices  in  administered  price  groups 
with  little  Increases  or  declines  In  the  com- 
petitive groups. 

Dr.  Means  made  one  point  clear:  adminis- 
tered steel  prices  had  the  dominant  role  In 
the  1953-58  inflation.  Not  only  did  steel 
prices  rise  the  most  in  that  period,  but  prices 
in  the  steel  and  steel  xising  groups  also  rose 
more  than  those  of  any  other  groups  and 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  gross  in- 
crease in  prices.  It  is  signiflcant  that,  as 
Dr.  Means  pointed  out.  the  administered 
price  groups  accounted  for  85  percent  of  the 
gross  increase  in  the  wholesale  price  index. 
Moreover,  he  stated  that  if  prices  In  these 
administered  price  groups  hswi  not  gone  up, 
the  wholesale  price  index  would  have  risen 
less  than  1  percent  and  that  so  far  4s  the 
wholesale  price  Index  Is  concerned,  there 
would  have  been  no  Inflation. 

The  result  of  inflation  is  strikingly  shown 
In  the  recent  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  table  on  page  142  of  that  report 
reveals  that  in  current  prices,  the  total  gross 
national  product  Increased  from  $397.5  bil- 
lion in  1955  to  $436.7  In  1958.  However, 
when  expressed  In  1958  prices,  the  total  gross 
national  product  only  increased  from  $435.4 
billion  In  1955  to  $436.7  In  1958.  Thus  It 
Is  shown  that  during  this  period  gross  na- 
tional product  has  Increased  only  $1.3  billion 
in  terms  of  1958  prices.  Hence  when  infla- 
tion is  milked  out  of  the  large  Increase  in 
dollar  values,  we  have  only  enjoyed  a  slight 
Increase  in  gross  national  product. 

The  seriousness  of  the  cost  of  inflation  to 
the  American  people  Is  further  revealed  in 
the  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  In  a 
chart  which  appears  on  page  155  of  that 
report.  It  is  shown  that  the  per  capita  dis- 
posable personal  Income,  using  current 
prices,  increased  from  $1,661  In  1955  to  $1,784 
In  1958.  In  contrast,  however,  whyi  1958 
prices  are  used,  per  capita  dlsposame  jjer- 
sonal  Income  actually  declined  from  $1,790 
in  1955  to  $1,784  in  1958.  Thus  we  reach 
the  remarkable  conclusion  that  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  was  $6  worse  off  in 
1958  than  they  were  in  1955. 

Because  the  automobile  Industry  Is  so  piv- 
otal in  the  overall  economy,  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  also  Inquired 
into  the  pricing  practice  of  that  industry. 
It  is  claimed  that  one  out  of  every  seven 
workers  in  this  country  is  dependent,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  on  the  automobile  Industry 
for  his  livelihood.  This  study  reveals  that 
General  Motors  today  commands  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  automobile  market 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  past  10 
years  this  company's  average  proflt,  after 
taxes,  has  been  an  impressive  25  percent  of 
net  worth.  This  compares  with  a  national 
average  of  11  percent  for  all  manufacturing 
corporations.  In  1947  General  Motors'  proflt 
was  only  17  percent,  but  in  1950  its  profits 
reached  37.5  percent,  which  was  higher  than 
its  profits  of  36.2  percent  In  the  boom  year  of 
1929.  These  figures  are  all  the  more  Impres- 
sive when  the  Income  tax  rise  is  taken  into 
consideration.  In  1929  General  Motors' 
proflt  margin  before  taxes  was  38.5  percent, 
while  in  1950  its  before  taxes  earnings 
reached  77.4  percent. 

Mr.  Harlow  Curtice,  president  of  General 
Motors,  in  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee, stated  that  he  and  three  other 
executives  determined  the  prices  for  all  di- 
visions of  the  corporation  and  that  such 
prices  were  fixed  so  as  to  return  15  to  20 
percent  proflt  after  taxes  on  total  invest- 
ment. It  would  appear  that  General  Motors 
sets  prices  by  a  formula  method,  the  first  in- 
gredient of  which  is  the  fixed  16  to  20  per- 
cent proflt  after  taxes.  To  this  is  added  the 
cost  of  materials,  labor,  overhead,  taxes,  and 
fixed  costs  based  on  a  standard  volume  of  80 
percent  of  production  capacity.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  that  If  volume  exceeds  80  percent  of  ca> 
paclty,  which  It  haa  In  many  years,  profits  are 


bound  to  rise  above  the  20  percent  goal.  The 
hearings  showed  that  after  these  prices  have 
been  so  fixed  by  General  Motors,  they  become 
the  prices  of  the  industry.  A  comparison  of 
comparable  models  of  the  major  producers  re- 
veals little  or  no  price  differences. 

Except  for  public  utilities,  our  economy  is 
not  regulated.  Ours  has  traditionally  been 
a  free,  competitive  enterprise  system.  But 
competition  Is  fast  disappearing  among  our 
basic  Industries  because  price  competition  Is 
disappearing.  In  almost  every  industry  we 
now  find  a  big  one.  two.  three,  or  four  where 
the  leader  establishes  prices  and  the  others 
Immediately  follow  suit.  The  problem  of 
high  prices  and  inflation  also  grows  increas- 
ingly worse  with  the  decline  of  price 
competition. 

Almost  70  years  ago  the  first  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  Sherman  Act.  was  patsed  by 
the  Congress.  This  act  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  others.  We  refer 
to  these  laws  as  the  charter  of  our  economic 
freedom  We  early  elected  not  to  force  com- 
panies to  compete.  Our  antitrust  laws  seek 
to  remove  illegal  restraints  and  monopolistic 
abuses  so  that  they  could  compete.  Hard 
core  evidence  Is  necessary  to  prove  Illegality. 

In  the  past  such  evidence  was  forthcom- 
ing and  many  successful  cases  were  brought 
against  glaht  combinations  of  economic 
power.  However,  evidence  of  collusion  Is 
often  lacking  today  because  companies 
simply  do  not  have  to  get  together  to  set 
prices.  As  I  have  said,  they  simply  follow 
the  price  pattern  set  by  the  leader.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  told  the  subcommittee 
that  they  are  helpless  against  such  pricing 
practices  unless  direct  evidence  of  collusion 
can  be  produced. 

In  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  the  people 
are  caught  In  a  price  inflation  and  the 
Government,  under  present  laws,  appears 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  it.  The  day 
of  decision  is  here.  America  must  decide, 
and  decide  now,  whether  It  wants  a  free. 
competitive  economic  system — not  in  fancy 
words,  but  In  reality.  It  is  up  to  Congress 
to  discover  how  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
resi>on8lblllty  of  regulating  commerce.  To- 
day, It  appears  that  more  and  more  of  that 
power  Is  being  exercised  by  a  relatively  few 
managers  in  key  industries. 

The  time  has  also  come  for  the  public  ln> 
terest  to  be  put  ahead  of  the  private  Inter- 
ests of  either  management  or  labor.  During 
this  time  of  high  prices.  I  don't  believe 
labor  should  demand  or  receive  any  wage  in- 
creases In  basic  industries  which  manage- 
meni  could  Justifiably  use  as  the  basis  for 
necessary  price  Increases. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  IT  our  economy 
has  been  on  a  wild  merry-go-round.  As  the 
cost  of  living  Increased,  labor  asked  for  wage 
Increases  as  compensation.  When  wage  in- 
creases were  granted,  prices  were  raised  and 
the  cost  of  living  increased  again.  This,  in 
turn,  led  to  additional  wage  demands  and  so 
on.  High  prices  and  inflation  obviously  af- 
fect every  group  in  America.  Many  UJ3.  busi- 
nessmen believe  the  danger  of  the  United 
States  pricing  Itself  out  of  foreign  markets 
Is  an  Immediate  one.  In  the  President's 
economic  message  to  Congress  was  the  Insist- 
ence that  high  prices  here  at  home  could 
lower  our  capability  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  Labor  has  likewise  been  harmed. 
During  this  same  period,  we  have  seen  great 
increases  in  unemployment.  This  problem  Is- 
stlll  with  us  today. 

We  now  stand  at  the  fork  in  the  road.  We 
must  choose  either  Government  regulation 
of  business  or  the  improvement  of  our  anti- 
trust laws.  We  must  restore  the  climate 
where  competition  can  be  expected.  The 
choice  for  m«  is  easy.  Regulation  except  in 
times  of  extreme  emergency  Is  undesirable. 

Specifically  what  legislation  might  b« 
passed  to  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws?  Z 
would  suggest  three  basic  supplements  to  ex- 
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istlng  law.  First,  the  test  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  with  respect  to  mergers,  should 
be  made  to  apply  to  section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  Under  this  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  the  evidence  need  support  only  a  finding 
of  substantial  lessening  of  competition  or 
tendency  toward  monoply  in  order  to  make  a 
merger  illegal.  This  change  in  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  would  afford  the  Govern- 
ment greater  power  to  destroy  monopolies. 

Second.  I  would  suggest  that  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  and  unfair  acts  and 
practices  in  conunerce  which  are  unlawful 
under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  Ehould  be  declared  illegal  under 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.  This  would 
enable  the  Department  of  Justice  to  attack 
all  trade  restraining  evils. 

Third,  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  en- 
acted Into  law  my  bill  S.  716  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  compel  the  production 
of  docimientary  evidence  required  in  civil 
Investigations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Not  having  this  power  to- 
day, the  Department  is  unable  to  gather  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  a  suit  except  by  use 
of  grand  Juries  In  criminal  Investigations. 

Together  with  the  staff  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I  am  presently 
working  on  bills  to  amend  section  1  and 
section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  Just  suggested.  When  these 
bills  are  drafted,  I  shall  Introduce  them  in 
the  Senate. 

Although  I  believe  the  principal  problem 
In  our  economy  Is  the  undue  concentration 
of  economic  power.  I  also  suggest  that  the 
antitrust  laws  be  strengthened  In  respect  to 
other  problems.  For  example.  I  have  tried 
for  several  years  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  partially  change  the 
law  as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  case  In  1951. 
This  bin  designated  for  several  Congresses 
as  S.  11  would,  contrary  to  the  decision  In 
the  Standard  OH  case,  make  illegal  under 
section  2(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act  price  dis- 
criminations which  may  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
even  where  they  are  made  In  good  faith. 

In  1960.  when  the  Kefauver-Celler  amend- 
ment to  the  antimerger  section  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  was  enacted.  I  was  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  would  arrest  the  great  merger 
inovement  which  was  then  in  progress. 
However,  the  enforcement  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  the  antimerger  law  even  as  so 
amended  has  been  most  disappointing. 
Under  the  amended  law  only  one  case,  the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown  proposed  merger, 
has  been  finally  adjudicated  in  the  courts, 
and  this  case  was  not  appealed.  I  have  again 
Joined  with  Senator  O'Mahonet  in  sponsor- 
ing S.  442  requiring  in  specific  instances  that 
premerger  notification  be  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  with  the  hope  that  such  amend- 
ment might  add  stimulus  to  the  enforcement 
program  of  the  antimerger  law. 

Standing  at  the  forks  in  the  road.  I  have 
Indicated  that  answer  to  our  basic  economic 
problems  of  today  lies  In  an  improvement  In 
our  antitrust  laws  rather  than  In  Govern- 
ment regulation.  I  have  made  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  some  of  these  improve- 
ments should  be.  I  believe  that  given  an 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  the  choice 
of  remedies,  the  public  would  support  con- 
gressional action  along  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

History  teaches  us  that  when  a  nation  loses 
Its  economic  freedom,  it  also  loses  its  politi- 
cal freedom.  Germany,  under  Hitler,  and 
Italy,  under  Mussolini,  went  through  this 
experience.  We  must  not  have  it  happen  in 
the  United  States.  Keeping  competitive  may 
not  be  popular.  To  insist  upon  price  com- 
petition may  work  temporary  hardships  on 
present  concentrations  of  power,  but  in  the 


long  run.  It  Is  the  only  way  a  democracy  can 
survive.  The  accomplishment  of  this  piu:- 
pose  Is  the  Joint  responsibility  of  business, 
labor,  and  Government  and  one  in  which 
lawyers  mvi&t  play  a  major  part. 


American  Bar  Association  Supports 
House-Passed  Bill  To  Free  the  Federal 
Payroll  of  Communists  and  Fellow 
Travelers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•     OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2. 1959 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  deep  concern  expressed  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  its  reso- 
lution recommending  prompt  enactment 
of  legislation  to  close  loopholes  in  the 
law  which  permit  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers  in  many  Federal  positions. 

After  full  and  complete  consideration 
of  individual  rights  as  well  as  national 
security  requirements,  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  strongly  endorsed 
legislation  to  prevent  Federal  employ- 
ment of  Communists  and  subversives — 
S.  1411 — as  reported  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
House  last  year. 

Unfortunately,  this  urgently  needed 
legislation  was  not  acted  on  by  the  other 
body  when  we  could  not  obtain  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  House-passed  bill. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  action 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  thus 
squarely  endorsing  the  action  taken  last 
year  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  resolution  once  more  confirms  the 
determination  made  by  this  House,  that 
a  security  system  for  Federal  employ- 
ment, to  be  really  effective,  should  be 
spelled  out  clearly  in  the  law  rather  than 
left  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  ad- 
ministrative officials. 

As  far  back  as  1946  I  secured  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  to  investigate 
reports  of  malfunctioning  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  loyalty  program.  Inves- 
tigation disclosed  extreme  laxity  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  executive  branch  con- 
cerning infiltration  of  subversive  ele- 
ments. Based  on  these  findings,  a  Fed- 
eral employees'  loyalty  program  was  es- 
tablished— but  soon  proved  Inadequate 
because  not  based  on  law.  The  House 
of  Representatives  in  1948  approved  my 
bill  to  establish  an  effective  loyalty  pro- 
gram, but  there  again  the  other  bokly 
did  not  act.  Finally,  the  House  passed 
a  bill  in  the  81st  Congress  which  was 
approved  by  the  other  body  and  became 
Public  Law  733,  providing  for  summary 
removal  of  Federal  employees  whose  ac- 
tions Jeopardize  national  security. 

Public  Law  733  was  seriously  weakened, 
as  a  measure  to  protect  national  security, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Cole 
against  Young.  The  Court  decision  in- 
validated a  portion  of  the  Executive  order 
on  securities  Issued  In  1953  and  thereby 


opened  the  door  for  many  known  security 
risks  to  force  their  way  back  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll.  Also,  under  this  and  later 
decisions,  the  Government  has  been  re- 
quired to  giV3  over  $450,000  in  back  pay 
to  persons  who  had  been  removed  from 
Federal  jxjsitions  as  security  risks.  This 
came  about,  not  because  these  persons 
are  not  security  risks  but  solely  because 
of  the  technicality  that  their  positions 
had  not  been  specifically  designated  as 
"sensitive." 

The  real  issue  is  simply  this:  Should 
any  individual  who  Ls  a  Conununist,  fel- 
low traveler,  or  subversive  hold  any  pub- 
lic office  or  position  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States?  The  American  Bar 
Association  now  has  Joined  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  answering 
"No."  After  full  deliberation,  and  with 
proper  consideration  of  the  protection  of 
individual  rights  in  the  light  of  the  na- 
tional interest,  they  strongly  urge  enact- 
ment of  Federal  employees'  security  leg- 
islation approved  by  the  House  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  one  of  the  first  bills  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  this  ses- 
sion will  be  the  bill  to  close  existing  loop- 
holes and  provide  a  permanent,  fair, 
and  effective  security  program  for  Fed- 
eral employment.  These  are  the  major 
provisions  of  such  legislation: 

First.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  may  suspend  any  employee  when 
deemed  necessary  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

Second.  Within  30  days,  after  such 
suspension,  the  employee  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  reply. 

Third.  After  complete  review  of  in- 
vestigation the  department  or  agency 
head  may  separate  the  employee  If  he 
determines  it  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

Fourth.  The  suspended  employee  is 
entitled  to  a  written  statement  of 
charges,  reasonable  opportunity  to  an- 
swer, a  hearing,  review  by  the  depart- 
ment head,  and  a  written  decision. 

Fifth.  The  term  "national  security" 
means  all  Government  activities  of  the 
United  States  involving  national  safety 
and  security,  and  every  Government  em- 
ployee is  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  an 
activity  involving  national  security. 

Sixth.  Any  reinstated  employee  shall 
be  paid  for  time  improperly  off  the  pay- 
roll in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  he  would  have  earned  had  he 
not  been  separated,  less  any  earnings 
during  the  separation. 

Seventh.  Procedures  under  the  Lloyd- 
La  Follette  Act  of  1912  or  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  of  1914,  as  applicable, 
must  be  followed  in  any  suspension  or 
separation,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
national  security. 

Eighth.  Any  employee  separated  un- 
der the  security  provisions  is  entitled  to 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  complete  review  and  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  is  final  and  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  department  or  agency. 

This  legislation,  as  was  the  case  with 
S.  1411  last  year,  reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Public  Law  733  as  enacted  by  the  Blst 
Congress.  It  gives  every  proper  measure 
of  protection  to  the  loyal  employee,  and 
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ftt  the  same  time  wlU  help  keep  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  dear  of  Communlsta  and 
fellow  travelers.  It  will  place  In  efTect 
most  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Wright  Commission  on  Federal  em- 
ployees' security.  This  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  several  years 
ago,  submitted  a  report  of  nearly  1,000 
pages  and  recommended  even  stronger 
Federal  employees'  security  legislation. 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  testimony  before  our  committee, 
endorsed  this  legislation  and  added: 

It  la  a  tragedy,  Indeed,  that  we  need  any 
loyalty  or  »te\  irlty  programs,  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  day  will  hasten  when  we  can 
abolish  them.  Until  that  day.  however,  we 
dare  not  forget  that  the  threat  Is  not  only 
real  but  formidable. 

The  discerning  and  forthright  resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  is 
in  the  highest  public  service  tradition  of 
this  great  professional  association.  Its 
report  and  resolution  are  of  great  value 
In  bringing  to  public  attention  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  early  legislation  pro- 
viding the  means  to  deal  permanently 
and  effectively  with  the  problem  of  sub- 
versive infiltration  in  our  more  than  2 
million  Federal  positions.  I  commend 
^^Jthis  report  and  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  the  86th  Congress. 


Statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Seaton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2, 1959 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  AfTairs  invited  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  to  discuss 
the  operation  and  plans  of  his  Depart- 
ment as  they  related  to  the  C6th  Con- 
gress. In  his  usual  precise  manner.  Sec- 
retary Seaton  delivered  the  following 
statement,  the  rending  of  which  I  com- 
mend to  our  colleagues: 

Statemint  or  Sxcrktart  or  thi  Intxxior 
Fitn  A.  SSATON.  Bsroni  ths  Hovac  Interior 

AND  iNStTLAR  ArrAXRS  COMMnTES,  PSSnUART 

le.  10S8 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  la  a  pleasure  to  appaar 
again  b«for«  this  committee.  My  under- 
•Unding  U  that  you  are  interested  today  in 
dlacusslng  the  operations  and  plans  of  the 
Department  of  the  interior  as  they  relate  to 
consideration  by.  and  possible  action  of,  your 
committee. 

Before  commencing  this  discussion,  permit 
me  to  present  to  you  the  members  of  my 
staff  who  are  here. 

First  U  Under  Secretary  Blmer  F.  Bennett. 
Many  of  you,  I  know,  are  acquainted  with 
his  background.  For  the  Information  of 
your  new  members  and  the  record,  however, 
let  me  say  that  Mr.  Bennett  came  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  the  office  of 
Senator  Eugene  Mlllllcln,  of  Colorado.  He 
is  an  attorney  with  17  years'  experience  In 
the  Federal  Government.  He  has  succes- 
sively served  In  the  Department  as  legislative 
counsel,  as  my  personal  assistant,  as  solicitor, 
and  since  September  20,  1958.  as  Under  Sec- 
retary. 


Another  gentleman  whom  most  of  the 
members  of  thli  committee  know  it  Aulst- 
ant  secretary  Fred  O.  Aandahl.  A  former 
Governor  of  North  Dakota,  he  also  served  aa 
a  member  of  this  committee  when  he  was 
Member  of  the  sad  Congreu.  Secretary 
Aandnhll  responsibility  in  the  Department 
Is  In  the  Joint  Held  of  water  and  power.  The 
Bureau  of  Roclamntlon.  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  Southeastern  Power  Admln- 
ietratlon,  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion. Offlce  of  Saline  Water,  report  to  him. 

Our  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Is  Ross  L.  Leffler.  Secretary  Leffier  came 
to  Interior  with  a  lifetime  record  of  devo- 
tion to  conservation.  He  served  29  ycnrs 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment.  Whllo  Jurisdiction  over  a  great 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Biu-eau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  and  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pish  and  Wildlife,  all  of  which 
report  to  Secretary  Leffler.  rests  with  another 
committee  of  the  Congress;  there  is  a  definite 
relationship  between  public  lands  leglslafton 
and  action  and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Roger  C.  Ernst,  our  Assistant  Secretary  for 
PubHe  Land  Management,  supervises  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Office  of  Territories.  Formerly  thp 
Land  and  Water  Commissioner  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  Secretary  Ernst  also  has  a  full 
back^ound  of  experience  In  the  fields  of 
reclamation  and  conservation. 

Another  area  of  our  Department,  that  of 
Mineral  Resources,  is  supervised  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Royce  A.  Hardy.  It  Includes  the 
0":ol03lcal  Survey.  Bureau  of  Mines.  O.Tlce 
of  OH  and  Gas.  O-Tlce  of  Geography,  onice 
of  Minerals  Mobilization  and  the  Office  of 
Minerals  Exploration.  Secretary  Hardy,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Nevada  In  min- 
ing engineering,  Is  a  registered  professional 
mining  and  metallurgical  engineer.  Before 
Joining  the  Department,  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Manganese, 
Inc..  of  Handerson.  Nev. 

The  next  member  of  our  staff  needs  little 
Introduction  here.  George  W.  Abbott,  our 
Solicitor,  was  counsel,  for  this  committee 
from  I85S  to  18S7.  He  la  now  our  chief  legal 
officer.    Earlier  he  served  as  my  assistant. 

The  Dcp-irtmenfa  administrative  manage- 
ment activities  are  the  responsibility  of  D. 
Olli  Beaaley,  our  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary.  Secretary  Beasley,  who  began  his 
career  In  Government  In  1838.  now  has  the 
top  career  position  In  our  Department.  He 
it  responsible  for  Administrative  Servlcea, 
Budget  and  Finance.  Inspection,  Manatre- 
ment  Research.  Personnel  Management, 
Property  Management,  and  Security. 

The  last  member  of  my  staff  with  me  today 
Is  Ted  Stevens,  one  of  my  aaeUtante  who 
also  serves  as  legislative  counsel.  He  came 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  from 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  where  he  had  served  as 
US.  attorney. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  you  requested,  X  nm 
here  today  to  discuss  the  program  of  our 
Department — particularly  the  budget  and 
legislative  aspects  of  It. 

We  have  completed  our  hearings  before 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
In  which  we  supported  a  request  for  $344.- 
564.400.  exclusive  of  the  fteclamatlon  and 
power  agencies.  In  all,  our  total  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1960  Is  $633,775,400.  This 
amount  reflects  our  recognition  of  two  facts. 

First,  our  programs — In  conservation.  In 
science  and  technology, 'and  In  the  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare — are  of  such  Im- 
portance to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  we 
must  continue  to  carry  them  on  at  a  high 
level  of  efficiency  and  Intensity. 

Second,  If  we  overexpand  these  programs 
and  thus  require  excessive  cash  outlays,  we 
shall  necessarily  contribute  to  Inflationary 
pressures,  decreasing  the  value  of  the  dollar. 


end  -uuimntely  hobble  the  very  programs 
we  were  trying  to  aid. 

It  le  of  great  intereat  to  thla  committee, 
I  believe,  that  we  are  not  requeetlnf  lunda 
for  new  reclamation  construction  staru  for 
naoRl  year  lieo, 

One  rracnn.  largely,  le  that  there  are  tl 
new  starU  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  these  11  projecu. 
added  to  the  large  list  we  already  had  under- 
way, will  pyramid  the  fund  requlremenu  for 
th)  Bureau  of  RcH:lamatlon.  The  foUowIng 
tabulation  llsU  the  totals  of  fund  require- 
ments for  construction  and  rehabilitation 
from  regular  funds  and  from  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  fund,  for  fiscal  years 
1958  to  1965  Inclusive,  with  and  without  the 
new  atnrts  for  which  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 

Fund  requirements  for  Bureau  of  Jleclama- 
tlon  construction  and  rehabilitation,  regu- 
lar  funds  and  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund,  fiscal  years  19S9-C5 

FUNDS    aXQt7UE9 
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While  the  new  starts  Included  In  the  1958 
Appropriation  Act  raised  the  fund  require- 
ments of  the  Bureau  only  about  t6  million 
in  1959,  they  Increased  these  requirement* 
$17  million  for  1960.  $39  million  for  1981, 
and  $52  million  for  1902.  More  new  starU 
In  1060  would  mean  more  pyramiding  In 
the  a  or  3  years  ahead. 

The  no-new-starts  policy  for  water  re- 
sources projects  Is  governmentwlde;  the  ad- 
ministration Is  seeking  no  funds  for  starting 
new  projects  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
related  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion or  the  CorjMi  of  Enfrlneers,  Neverthe- 
less, the  total  activities  of  these  two  at:en- 
cles  In  1960  are  expected  to  reach  an  all-time 
high  of  $1.1  billion. 

If  the  11  new  starts  had  not  been  added 
last  year  but  rather  commenced  this  year, 
our  schedule  through  1065.  exclusive  of 
additional  new  starts,  would  have  looked  like 
thle: 

With  it  nev  starts  in 
Fiscal  year:  1960  appropriation  met 

1860 $301,380,000 

icei Si*. oae.  ooo 

18  52..-. . .      280.  en,  000 

1063 208.  esa.  000 

1884 - 146. 154.  000 

ises M.  84e,  000 

The  peak  demand  would  have  occurred  in 
1882  rather  than  1C81  and  would  have  been 
almost  $17  million  lesi>.  When  we  recall  that 
Congress  over  the  past  12  years  has  appro- 
priated an  averarte  of  $188,840,480  for  recla- 
mation construction,  the  point  becomes 
clear.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  a  further 
pyramiding  of  reclamation  fund  require- 
ments might  result  In  disaster.  The  surest 
way  to  destroy  the  reclamation  program, 
In  my  opinion.  Is  to  extend  the  fund  re- 
quirements beyond  hope  of  realization. 

In  preliminary  legislative  studies  before 
the  convening  of  this  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment reviewed  approximately  300  pieces  of 
legislation,  a  large  majority  which  are  with- 
in the  area  of  Interest  to  this  committee. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  sent  to  you, 
or  similar  bills  have  been  Introduced  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  referred  to  your 
committee. 
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Foremost  of  aU  the  items  under  oonslders- 
tion  la,  of  course,  Hawaii  sutehood.  We 
are  grateful  to  this  committee  for  the  priv- 
ilege extended  to  me  to  present  my  views 
on  the  Hawaii  bill  and  for  the  fact  that 
you  have  already  favorably  reported  it.  To 
me,  few  bills  to  be  considered  by  this  Con- 
grcas  will  have  the  national— yes,  even  the 
International — attention  that  will  follow  ac- 
tion upon  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill.  And 
I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  call 
upon  me  or  any  member  of  my  staff,  if  there 
Is  anything  more  we  can  do  to  further  Its 
prompt  passage. 

Next  In  importance,  to  me.  Is  our  propoaal 
to  establish  an  effective  helium  conservation 
program.  As  you.  of  course,  all  know,  hellxim 
is  a  unique  resource.  Its  use  Is  essential  to 
our  moat  vltnl  defense  and  nuclear  programs 
and  of  growing  importance  to  medicine  and 
Industry.  Our  annual  consumption  of  heli- 
um haa  Increased  fivefold  since  1950.  yet  no 
major  new  soiirce  of  this  gas  has  been  dis- 
covered In  the  natural  gases  being  produced 
from  a  relatively  small  area  In  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas.  This  helium  constitutes 
a  minor  percentage  of  these  natural  gases. 
Helium,  which  will  not  burn,  Is  wasted  Into 
the  atmosphere  through  millions  of  gas 
stoves  and  furnaces. 

Our  conservation  program  envisions  the 
construction  of  up  to  12  new  recovery 
plants,  to  be  located  on  certain  pipelines, 
transporting  hellum-bearlng  natural  gases 
to  commercial  markets.  This  helium  would 
be  stored  underground  until  needed. 

Since  we  submitted  our  legislative  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  in  the  final  weeks  of 
the  last  session,  we  have  reviewed  this  pro- 
posal In  Its  entirety  and  made  some  changes 
In  It.  As  soon  as  these  have  been  cleared 
through  the  executive  branch,  we  shall 
resubmit  our  proposal  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many  other  Items 
which  we  consider  Important.  We  will  again 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  the  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas  project  In  Colorado,  the  San 
Luis  project  In  California,  the  Burns  Creek 
Dam  In  Idaho,  and  several  other  projects  for 
possible  Initiation  of  construction  after  1960 
when  our  fiscal  situation  permits.  Of  course, 
my  recommendations  for  Joint  development 
of  the  Trinity  River  Division  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  are  still  before  you. 

One  of  the  important  problema  In  the 
mineral  resources  field  is  that  of  coal  re- 
search. We  have  previously  reported  our 
views  to  your  committee  on  bills  which  call 
for  the  creation  of  a  Goal  Research  Commis- 
sion. We  have  noted  a  bill  introduced  in 
this  Congress  which  would  give  contract  au- 
thority to  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  for  research. 
Our  experts  have  predicted  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  national  demand  for  energy  in  the 
next  two  deoadee.  Increased  emphasis  on 
the  development  and  more  efficient  uss  of  our 
vast  coal  reservee  should  result  from  reeearch 
programe  conducted  by  both  industry  and 
Oovemment.  We  hope  to  have  our  report  on 
this  legislation  completed  and  cleared  soon. 

Meanwhile  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  is  continu- 
ing its  research  program  on  the  production. 
use,  and  conservation  of  coal.  Recognising 
the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  shorter 
range  problems,  the  Bureau  has  programed 
research  work  for  the  next  flseal  year  on  hy- 
draulic mining  and  transportation  of  coal,  on 
degasifying  coal  beds  to  eliminate  hasards 
that  exist  in  gassy  mines,  and  on  the  per- 
formance characteristics  of  commercial  ooal- 
cleanlng  equipment. 

Generally,  the  resurgence  In  the  economy 
has  materially  Improved  employment  and 
the  outlook  for  the  major  metals  and  min- 
erals industries.  For  example,  already,  cop- 
per, aluminum  and  steel  have  enjoyed  a 
signlflcant  recovery.  And  there  are  signs  of 
strength  in  other  mineral  markets  that  were 
giving  us  concern  In  the  recent  past.  For 
example,  the  Import  quotas  established  by 
the  President,  6  months  ago,  have  had  the  ef- 


fect of  tending  to  firm  the  UJ.  prloe  for 
lead  and  slno.  Despite  the  recent  drop  in 
lead,  U.S.  prices  still  exceed  the  prices  when 
quotes  were  impoeed.  We  believe  that  the 
general  economic  recovery  will  stimulate  ad- 
ditional consumption  of  these  commodities, 

Ths  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Geologic  Survey  of  our  Department  Is  also 
easentlal  to  the  continued  health  and  vigor 
of  our  minerals  Industries.  Through  geo- 
logic and  mineral  resource  surveys,  investiga- 
tions and  research,  both  agencies  provide 
the  public  and  Industry  with  basic  data, 
which  stimulates  exploration  for  and  de- 
velopment of  new  souroes  of  mineral  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Through  reeearch  In  geology,  geochemistry, 
and  geophysics,  the  Geological  Survey  Is  de- 
veloping new  and  more  definite  knowledge 
concerning  the  occurrence  and  origin  of 
mineral  deposlU.  It  is  vigorously  pursuing 
the  development  of  new  prospecting  tech- 
niques to  provide  the  key  to  the  discovery  of 
new  mineral  deposits,  particularly  those  not 
obvious  to  surface  exploration.  Through  re- 
search In  mining  methods  and  metallurgical 
techniques,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  making 
major  contributions  to  fuller  and  more  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  the  Nation's  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Our  Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization  is  con- 
stantly reviewing  the  mineral  mobilization 
situation  of  various  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican mineral  and  solid  fuels  industries,  and 
revising  programs  to  conform  with  changing 
defense  requirements.  In  carrying  out  this 
function,  OMM  provides  the  staff  work  for 
the  Department  under  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act.  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  and  Public  Law  480 — known  as  the  agri- 
cultural barter  program. 

We  are  also  Just  Initiating  the  program  of 
the  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  designed  to 
stimulate  exploration  for  new  domestic 
mineral  reserves.  We  have  already  had  more 
than  600  requests  for  information  on  this 
new  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  re- 
sponsible for  approximately  475  million  acres 
of  the  Nation's  public  lands,  including  298 
million  in  the  new  State  of  Alaska.  Most  of 
the  remaining  177  million  are  in  the  other 
11  westernmost  Statee.  The  Bureau  also  has 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  more  than 
300  million  additional  acree  and  for  mineral 
leasing  on  the  submerged  lands  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

As  principal  custodian  of  the  public  lands, 
BLM's  primary  pur)>ose  Is  the  wise  adminis- 
tration, selective  disposal,  conservation,  and 
management  of  the  Nation's  public  lands 
and  resources.  These  resources  Include  the 
land  luelf.  minerals  (including  oil  and  gas), 
foresu,  and  range  vegetation.  Some  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  Bureau'e  responslbiUtiss 
may  be  aeen  in  the  fact  that  about  174  mil- 
lion acres  are  administered  under  the  Tay- 
lor Gracing  Act  and  almost  100  million  acree 
are  under  oil  and  gas  leasee.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  SO,  1B58,  the  BLM 
took  in  groes  receipts  for  8137,385,000.  to 
inereaee  the  total  of  receipts  since  the  BLM 
was  formed  in  1846  from  union  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  and  the  Oraaing  Service  to 
nearly  $1,077  million. 

Among  the  significant  items  of  legislation 
we  propose  to  submit  to  the  Congress  in 
this  field  win  be  bills  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  activities  and  effect  of  land  locators 
and  promoters  on  the  public  domain. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  serious  situa- 
tion, resulting  from  the  entrance  into  the 
land  locating  business  of  a  number  of  pro- 
moters, some  of  whom  are  not  qualified  and 
may  be  unethical  In  their  practices.  They 
prey  upon  the  desire  of  people  to  own 
land  and  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  requirements  of 
the  public  land  laws.  Advertising  widely, 
executing  contracts  which  actually  promise 


nothing  more  than  to  file  an  application 
with  the  land  office,  and  holding  out  great 
expecUtlona  of  gain,  they  have  induced  peo- 
ple by  the  thousands  to  Ills  applications' 
Bomeumee  for  substantial  feee  under  var- 
ious public  land  laws. 

By  and  large,  these  applications  have  been 
filed  upon  lands  without  respect  to  the  ac- 
ceptability of  the  application  under  the  reg- 
ulations or  the  availability  of  the  lands 
under  the  law.  This  practice  costs  the  pub- 
lic many  thousands  of  dollars  in  wasted 
money  and  tends  to  paralyse  the  land  of- 
fices by  the  very  numbers  of  applications  and 
by  the  confllcu  with  other  applications  that 
result. 

We  hope  to  have  legislative  propoeals  in 
this  area. 

We  also  believe  that  the  present  public 
land  laws  do  not  provide  a  convenient  means 
by  which  public  lands  can  te  made  available 
for  needed  developments.  We  are  consider- 
ing a  proposal  to  permit  the  sale  of  public 
lands  chiefly  valuable  for  btislnees  and  urban 
purposes.  The  chief  features  of  this  pro- 
posal would  authorize  the  sale  of  such  lands 
to  States  and  local  governments  at  their  ap- 
praised fair  market  vsdue  and  also,  where 
appropriate,  sales  at  public  auction  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  associations,  and  corpora- 
tions. This  proposal,  we  believe,  might  fa- 
cilitate needed  commercial.  Industrial,  and 
suburban  developments  in  the  public  land 
areas. 

Section  17  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
establishes  a  minimum  rental  for  non-com- 
petltlve  oil  and  gas  leases  of  25  cents  per 
acre  per  annum,  with  a  waiver  of  all  rent- 
als for  the  second  and  third  years.  By  reg- 
ulation we  have  raised  the  rental  for  the 
first  year  and  for  the  6th  through  lOth  years 
to  60  cents.  We  cannot,  however,  alter  the 
waiver  provision  by  administrative  action. 
We  have  found  that  the  low  rental  and  the 
waiver  of  2  years*  rental  may  have  encour- 
aged speculation  and  have  in  reality  been 
detrlmenUl  to  oil  and  gas  development. 
By  the  payment  of  a  very  small  sum  a  party 
may  hold  a  lease  for  a  numl>er  of  years  with 
-no  Intention  of  developing  the  leasehold  but 
with  the  hope  of  selling  the  lease  for  a  profit. 
If  annual  rentals  are  increaeed,  and  there  is 
no  longer  a  waiver  of  any  year's  rental,  the 
mere  holding  of  a  lease  for  possible  resale 
will  be  lees  attractive,  and  the  speoulaUng 
leaseholderemrill,  we  believe,  be  replaced  by 
leaseholders  Interested  in  the  aotive  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  and  gas  potentialitiee  of  the 
leasehold.  The  propoeed  legislation  which 
we  have  prepared,  H.R.  8289,  would  increase 
the  minimum  annual  renui  per  acre  to  80 
oenU  and  would  eliminate  the  waiver  provi- 
sion. This  amendment  would  have  the  added 
advantagee  of  bringing  Federal  rentals  more 
into  line  with  the  prioee  charged  on  Bute 
and  privately  owned  lands  and  of  reoogniaing 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
value  of  money  einoe  this  rental  provision 
was  first  enacted  in  1888. 

One  of  the  eignifteant  legislative  proposals 
affecting  the  National  Park  Service  Is  con- 
tained in  legislation  pending  before  you  to 
authorise  the  Cheeapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Hlstcrical  Park  and  Parkway.  Orig- 
inally it  was  thought  that  a  parkwsy  road 
should  be  constructed  along  the  canal  be- 
tween Washington  and  Cumberland.  Further 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  canal  and 
adjoining  lands  should  be  set  aside  as  a  park 
with  emphasis  on  the  preeervation  of  its  his- 
toric, scenic,  and  recreational  values.  We. 
of  course,  subscribe  to  the  general  objectives 
of  this  legislation.  Specific  details  will  be 
discussed  in  our  report,  which  has  not  yet 
been  cleared  with  other  Interested  executive 
agencies. 

We  are  considering  whether  we  need  addi- 
tional authority  to  enable  the  National 
Park  Service  to  utilize  land  acquisition  funds 
to  pay  for  options  in  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  and  to  utilize  Federal  lands  adjoining 
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park  areas  for  park  facilities — with  the  con- 
currence of  affected  Federal  agencies — with- 
out including  these  lands  within  boundaries 
of  the  park.  Moreover,  the  Park  Service 
should  be  given  authority  to  aval!  Itself  of 
nongovernmental  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services.  This  Is  particularly  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
large,  temi>orary  Increases  in  our  profes- 
sional and  technical  staff  while  Mission  66 
Is  under  way.  This  new  authority  will  make 
possible  a  more  efficient  execution  of  our 
Mission  66  program. 

In  the  field  of  Indian  affairs,  several  con- 
troversial subjects  will  require  the  consid- 
eration of  CongE^ss.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  easy  answers.  This  Is  a  field  In  which 
opinions  frequently  differ  and  in  which 
emotional  reactions  are  sometimes  strong. 

One  of  the  problems  that  need  congression- 
al consideration  Is  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  BUbmarginal  lands  that  were  acquired 
by  the  United  States  during  the  depression 
In  the  middle  1030's  and  that  were  trans- 
ferred by  Executive  order  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  administration  for 
the  benefit  of  various  Indian  tribes.  Ap- 
proximately 326,000  acres  are  Involved. 
Title  has  been  In  the  United  States  now  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  a  decision  needs 
to  be  made  regarding  the  conditions  under 
which  the  lands  may  be  acquired  by  the 
Indians.  The  problem  has  been  faced  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  in  two  instances  (with  the 
Semlnoles  In  Florida  and  the  Pueblos  In 
New  Mexico). 

Another  problem  Involving  Indian  lands 
that  need  attention  Is  the  heirship^  problem. 
After  tribal  lands  were  broken  up  and  al- 
lotted (I.e.,  conveyed)  In  separate  parcels 
to  Individual  Indians,  the  original  owners 
have  died,  and  the  inheritance  process  has 
resiilted  In  the  creation  of  almost  unbe- 
lievable numbers  of  undivided  fractional 
Interests  In  the  lands.  In  many  Instances 
this  process  has  virtually  frozen  the  title 
In  a  manner  that  makes  It  difficult  for  the 
individual  owners  to  use  the  land  them- 
selves or  to  dispose  of  It.  The  problem  Is 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
the  land  may  be  sold  by  the  Individual  In- 
dian owners  when  some  of  them  do  not 
agree  or  cannot  be  located,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  tribes  may,  if  they 
wish,  acquire  the  lands  that  are  offered  for 
•ale.  In  the  latter  case  the  big  problein 
is  how  tribal  acquisitions  should  be  fi- 
nanced. 

The  Department's  study  of  these  subjects 
is  also  proceeding — and  we  shall  work 
closely  with  your  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee in  regard  to  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  these  areas. 

The  policy  of  terminating  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  affairs  of  the  various  tribes  as 
they  become  ready  for  that  action  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  the  past.  The  De- 
partment expects  to  submit  to  this  Congress 
a  few  termination  bills,  but  as  I  have  pre- 
viously announced  and  emphasized,  the  De- 
partment will  submit  a  proposal  in  this  field 
only  if  it  is  fully  understood  and  concurred 
in  by  a  majority  of  the  Indian  group  affected. 
The  groups  under  consideration  are  small 
ones  and  will  not  present  the  complex  Issues 
that  were  involved  in  the  Klamath  and 
Menominee  legislation. 

The  major  Item  of  legislation  we  shall 
submit  to  your  committee  In  the  fish  and 
wildlife  field  will  be  our  proposal  to  establish 
the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range  in  Alaska.  This 
area  of  approximately  9  million  acres  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  extreme  Northwest  corner  of 
our  new  State.  Over  6  million  acres  of  the 
area  was  formerly  withdrawn  as  part  of 
Public  Land  Order  82.  As  a  refuge  for  cari- 
bou, grizzly  and  polar  bears,  Dall  sheep,  and 
wolverine,  plus  countless  fiocks  of  migratory 
birds  of  over  100  species,  this  wildlife  range 
win  provide  a  working  laboratory  for  the 
•tutly  of  Arctic  life. 


Our  proposal  for  this  area  will  seek  authori- 
zation to  permit  metalliferous  mining  under 
a  permit  system  and  to  open  the  area  to 
mineral  leasing.  We  will,  however,  seek  to 
limit  access  to  the  area  in  order  to  prohibit 
appropriation  of  the  surface  title  under  the 
public  land  laws.  We  are  currently  working 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  eliminate 
their  objections  to  our  original  draft  bill. 
We  are  In  substantial  agreement  now.  and 
as  soon  as  the  technical  drafting  is  completed 
and  clearance  has  been  given  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  we  shall  submit  this  proposal 
to  Congress. 

Of  primary  Interest  to  this  committee  is 
our  saline  water  program.  As  you  know,  we 
recently  had  an  independent  board  of  con- 
sultants make  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  in  light  of  our  ex- 
panded responsibilities  under  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  authority  enacted  by  Congress  last 
year.  This  survey  resulted  in  a  series  of 
recommendations,  mostly  administrative  in 
character,  which  will  be  put  into  effect  as 
the  program  progresses. 

Interest  In  the  contemplated  demonstra- 
tion plant  activity  has  been  intense.  We  are 
approaching  the  date  for  the  selection  of  the 
first  process  to  be  demonstrated  under  this 
program.  Selection  of  the  process  will  pre- 
cede and  Infiuence  selection  of  the  site. 

Our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1960  for 
this  portion  of  our  saline  water  program  Is 
$300,000.  This  amount  Includes  funds  for 
the  selection  of  processes  and  for  the  engi- 
neering plans  for  the  first  conversion  plants. 

Of  course,  our  basic  activity  In  research 
and  development  Is  continuing. 

The  development  activity  is  In  the  areas 
of  three  major  processes — distillation,  mem- 
brane, and  freezing.  In  distillation  small 
pilot  plant  work  Is  under  way  on  rotary 
vapor-compresslon  stills,  long-tube  vertical 
multiple-effect  systems,  and  solar  stills  of 
several  types.  The  LTV  distillation  and  the 
multistage  flash  distillation  cycles  continue 
to  look  very  promising. 

Two  membrane  processes  are  In  commer- 
cial use,  and  a  number  of  small  plants  are 
In  operation  on  brackish  water  treatment. 
Improvement  In  equipment  and  membranes 
is  continuing. 

A  small  pilot  plant  using  freezing  as  a  sep- 
aration process  Is  now  being  built.  It  Is 
based  upon  successful  laboratory  research 
and  development  recently  completed. 

Research  is  being  carried  out  on  these  ma- 
jor processes.  Including  the  reverse  osmosis 
and  osmlonlc  processes,  and  on  others,  such 
as  solvent  extraction.  Some  of  these  will  be 
going  into  small  pilot  plant  development. 

In  closing,  let  me  rei}eat,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  comments  I  made  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  recently.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  continuing  pride  to  those  of  us 
now  serving  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  our  relationships  over  the  years 
with  your  committee  and  Its  members  have 
been  most  satisfactory  and  pleasant.  We 
have  disagreed — at  times — but  our  disagree- 
ment htis  normally  been  as  to  the  means  we 
should  adopt  to  accomplish  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  objective.  Partisanship  has  not 
impeded  the  Important  work  of  the  commit- 
tee (and  I  like  to  believe  has  not  Impeded 
the  Important  work  of  the  Department) ,  and 
the  people  we  all  serve  have  benefited  there- 
by. 

I  make  these  comments  again  to  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  record,  thdt  it  is  our  Intention 
to  do  our  part  In  continuing,  in  every  way 
possible,  this  outstanding  record  of  coopera- 
tion. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  this  committee  In 
any  way.  And  It  is  my  feeling  that  nny  dis- 
agreements arising  during  this  Congress  be- 
tween any  of  us  will  be  eventually  resolved 
as  they  always  can  be  by  reasonable  and  sin- 
cere men.  If  our  relationships  continue  in 
the  future  as  they  have  In  the  past,  and  I 


feel  confident  they  will,  we  will  continue  to 
build  sound  and  wise  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment, wise  use.  and  conservation  of  our 
precious  natural  resources. 


A  Definite  Challense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2, 1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  2.  1959.  entitled, 
"Challenge  in  Science."  A  summary  of 
the  article  is  in  the  first  paragraph  as 
follows: 

Considering  Russia's  accelerating  pace  in 
research  and  the  Russians*  Intense  motiva- 
tion to  overtake  Americans  on  all  fronts,  the 
United  States  Is  In  danger  of  losing  Its  over- 
all science  leadership  within  10  years. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  sobering  statement 
and  so  is  a  statement  dated  Pebruaiir  26. 
1959.  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
S.  Flemming.  His  statement  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

I  have  learned,  with  considerable  disap- 
pointment, that  many  schools  across  the 
country,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  falling 
to  take  advantage  of  a  virtually  cost-free 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics. 

Government  surplus  equipment  suitable 
for  use  In  teaching  science  and  mathematics 
is  currently  declared  surplus  at  the  rate  of 
about  $100  million  In  Initial  value  each  year. 

Although  the  equipment  is  available  to 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  public, 
parochial  and  nonprofit  private  schools 
throughout  the  country,  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  scientific  Items  actually  find  their 
way  into  educational  Institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Implication  of  the 
Secretary's  statement  seems  to  be  that 
the  schools  In  the  United  States  are  at 
fault  in  failing  to  get  valuable  scientific 
equipment  virtually  free.  As  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable 
Property  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  as  sponsor  of 
Public  Law  61  which  made  surplus  prop- 
erty available  to  educational  activities  it 
is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  educational  institutions  to 
make  100  percent  use  of  the  surplus 
equipment  is  due  to  lack  of  leadership 
and  coordination  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  I  regret  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  this  statement  b^it 
since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  61  in  the 
spring  of  1955  there  have  been  numerous 
examples  of  lack  of  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  the  several  executive 
agencies  which  are  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  program  which  was 
Xmanimously  passed  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  serious  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
state  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Russians 
are  challenging  our  leadership  in  the 
overall  scientific  fields  and  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  useful  and  necessary 
scientific  items  which  are  surplus  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  utilized  only  to  the  extent  of  20  per- 


cent for  purposes  which  involve  our  sur- 
vival. I  urge  that  Secretary  Flemming 
utilize  his  authority  either  directly  or 
through  higher  echelons  and  do  what  is 
now  possible  under  existmg^gislation  to 
Insure  that  surplus  property  when  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, health  and  civil  defense  are  so 
employed  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Last  calendar  year  surplus  property  at 
Initial  cost  of  $334,109,167  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  for  purposes  of  edu-  ' 
cation,  health,  and  civil  defense.  How- 
ever, the  1960  budget  statement  indicates 
that  there  will  be  a  toUl  of  $8  billion  in 
surplus  property  declared  in  fiscal  1959 
and  a  total  of  $10  billion  in  fiscal  1960. 

Why  there  is  so  much  surplus  property 
Is  a  serious  matter  upon  which  I  have 
often  six>ken  and.  of  course,  involves  the 
necessary  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  generates  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  surplus  property. 

The  full  statement  of  Secretary  Flem- 
mins  follows : 

STATXicnrr  bt  Akthub  S.  Plkscmino,  Secee- 
TAST  or  Health,  Education,  and  Weltasx 

I  have  learned,  with  considerable  disap- 
pointment, that  many  schools  across  the 
country,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  fall- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  a  virtually  cost-free 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics. 

Government  surplus  equipment  suitable 
for  use  In  teaching  science  and  mathematics 
Is  currently  declared  surplus  at  the  rate  of 
about  HOC  million  in  Initial  value  each  year. 

Although  the  equipment  is  avaUable  to 
colleges  and  universities  and  V^  public,  pa- 
rochial, and  nonprofit  prl\-ate  schools 
throughout  the  country,  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  scientific  items  actually  find 
their  way  Into  educational  Insi.ltutlons. 

Schools  that  have  picked  up  «;lentiac  sur- 
plus property  have  put  It  to  good  use  In 
•clence  and  mathematics  teaching;  but  there 
are  many  more  schools  that  ajiparently  are 
unaware  of  the  kinds  of  equipment  that 
they  can  obtain  simply  by  paying  warehous- 
ing and  transportation  coets. 

This  equipment  ranges  all  the  way  from 
push  buttons  for  second  graders  to  Jet  air- 
planes for  engineering  students.  It  Includes 
nautical  and  navigation  Instruments;  radio 
and  radar  equipment:  electric  motors  and 
generators;  i^otographlc  equipment;  spec- 
trometers; laboratory  Items  and  supplies,  in- 
cluding chemicals;  lenses,  and  electronic 
Items  and  components. 

A  large  part  of  this  equipment  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Defease,  where  it 
has  been  used  in  research  la  aoratorles.  in 
training  personnel,  or  in  actual  operations 
throughout  the  country.  Other  items  come 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  from 
the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, from  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  from  other  Federal  agencies,  liany  of 
the  items  are  in  the  original  packing  cases. 

The  spotty  demand  for  scientific  surplus 
equipment  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  speed 
with  which  other  surplus  lt<;m8,  such  as 
building  supplies  for  school  maintenance 
and  machine  tools  and  materials  for  voca- 
tional  education   programs,   are   picked   up. 

That  scientific  equipment  could  be  equaUy 
valuable  to  schools  and  colleges  generally — 
If  they  know  of  its  existence — is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is*  constantly  being  bought 
vp  by  dealers,  after  it  has  gone  begging  for 
•  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  then  is 
reaold  to  schools. 

Once  property  has  been  determined  sur- 
plus— that  Is,  Its  usefulness  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  has  ceased — the  Surplus  Property  Divi- 
sion of  this  Department  assuoics  responsi- 


bility for  getting  as  much  of  It  as  possible 
where  it  can  do  the  moet  good.  State  sur- 
plus property  agencies — and  every  State  and 
the  Dlstaict  of  Columbia  has  one — let  the 
Department  know  how  much  they  think  will 
be  requested,  and  the  property  is  transferred 
to  State  warehouses.  Representatives  of 
schools  may  visit  these  State  warehouses  and 
select  the  Items  they  require.  Some  States 
also  circulate  lists  of  available  materials  and 
accept  orders  by  mall. 

Real  and  personal  property  which  Is  not 
dlspoccd  of  in  this  way  is  advertised  for  sale 
to  the  public.  About  a  year  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, 100  Instruments  which  record  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  the  wind  were  declared 
surplus  property,  but  educational  institu- 
tions did  not  ask  for  them.  They  were  sold 
to  surplus  dealers  who  In  turn  sold  them  to 
schools.  Electrical  meastulng  instruments 
have  been  sold  by  the  thousands  for  as  little 
as  a  few  cents  each  and  later  resold  to 
schools. 

Where  real  efforts  have  been  made  to  in- 
form the  schools,  the  results  have  been  ex- 
tremely gratifying.  The  North  Carolina 
State  agency,  for  example,  has  circularized 
every  school  in  the  State  with  a  list  of  scien- 
tific Items  available,  and  established  a  Satur- 
day warehouse  open  house  for  science  teach- 
ers. The  State  agency  now  accepts  all  the 
scientific  equipment  it  can  get,  knowing  that 
the  schools  will  put  it  to  good  use.  In  Ne- 
braski^  the  State  agency  worked  with  the 
University  of  Nebraska  In  preparing  guide 
sheets  for  science  teachers,  to  show  how 
available  equipment  can  be  modified  or 
adapted.  The  Texas  agency  has  on  Its  staff 
a  specialist  whose  chief  concern  is  to  see 
that  available  scientific  equipment  is  put  to 
maximum  use  In  Texas  schools. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  that  is  needed  is 
more  information  about  what  is  available  In 
the  surplus  property  warehouses  and  greater 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

A  school  can  obtain  much  usefvQ  equip- 
ment for  Its  science  and  mathematics  courses 
simply  by: 

1.  Getting  In  touch  with  the  State  surplus 
property  agency  and  establishing  the  school's 
eligibility. 

2.  Sending  the  appropriate  personnel  to  the 
warehotise  to  see  what  is  actually  available 
or  likely  to  be  coming  in. 

3.  Informing  each  science  or  mathematics 
teacher  what  Is  available  and  at  the  same 
time  obtaining  a  list  of  items  that  each 
teacher  would  like  to  have  for  his  classes. 

4.  Providing  the  State  agency  with  a  list 
of  desired  Items  so  that  the  State  agepcy 
can  be  on  the  lookout  for  them  as  tbey 
become  surpltis. 

In  many  instances  it  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
backing  the  school  bus  or  station  wagon  up 
to  tlie  loading  platform  of  the  warehouse, 
picking  up  previously  selected  items  and 
driving  off  with  them. 

Valuable  scientific  equipment  constantly 
comes  on  this  market.  Within  a  few  weeks 
IB  \inuBed  dynamometers  for  checking  en- 
gine efflciency  are  likely  to  be  available  in 
the  New  Orleans  area,  left  over  from  the 
Michaud  ordnance  plant,  which  formerly 
buUt  tanks.  Each  has  an  acquisition  cost  of 
more  than  $11,000.  These  dynamometers 
will— I  hope— find  their  way  into  engineer- 
ing schools  which  need  them. 

A  large  number  of  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  valtiable  equip- 
ment at  little  or  no  cost.  Just  last  week  $4 
mmion  worth  of  radar  \inits  were  aUocated 
to  universities  and  colleges.  Last  fall  a 
•1.300,000  aerial  navigation  trainer  was  given 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  will 
tise  its  components  in  building  a  nuclear 
reactor.  Electronic  computors  have  been 
given  to  the  University  ctf  New  Mexico,  the 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institution,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  and  George  Washington 


University  in  Washington,  D.C.  Students  in 
a  Kentucky  high  school  operate  a  "ham" 
radio  station  put  together  with  surplus  prop- 
erty— and  students  in  a  Virginia  technical 
school  operate  their  own  TV  station — also 
assembled  from  surplus  property.  The  Aero- 
nautical Engineering  E>epartment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  has  constructed  a  super- 
sonic wind  tunnel  from  parts  of  a  former 
Japanese  wind  tunnel  and  two  large  Etcsl 
tanks  formerly  used  by  the  Navy  in  conduct- 
ing a  diving  school. 

The  surplus  property  utilization  program 
as  a  whole  has  made  major  contributions  to 
our  schools,  and  our  public  health  and  civil 
defense  agencies  since  Its  establlchment  in 
1946. 

Dtiring  the  past  13  years  84.522  acres  of 
land  and  6.871  buildings  have  been  con- 
veyed to  colleges,  txniversltles,  and  Junior  col- 
leges. These  represent  an  acquisition  and 
Improvement  cost  of  over  $296  million. 

Over  20,000  buUdlngs  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  elementary  and  high  schools,  mostly 
for  use  as  shops  and  classrooms.  The  facili- 
ties given  to  public  schools  through  surplus 
property  are  worth  more  than  $500  million. 

Early  in  1958  vocational  and  trade 
schools — and  colleges  and  universities — ^re- 
ported an  tirgent  need  for  machine  tools  to 
expand  training  facilities  and  replace  obso- 
lete eqxilpment.  For  this  reason,  increased 
emphasis  was^^en  this  phase  of  the  surplus 
property  program.  During  1958,  7,476  ma- 
chine tools  were  allocated,  with  an  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  nearly  $13  >4  million.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  over  1957  of  339  percent 
in  the  number  of  machine  tools  donated,  and 
a  312-percent  Increase  in  their  acquisition 
cost.  Additional  thousands  of  components, 
ftccessories  and  supplies  for  these  machines, 
as  well  as  related  testing  and  measuring 
equipment,  were  also  given  to  schools.  As 
patterns  of  defense  production  continue  to 
change,  even  more  machines  are  expected  to 
be  available  in  the  tools-for-schools  program. 
These  machine  tools  should  be  in  especial  de- 
mand by  area  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams now  being  established  or  expanded 
under  title  vm  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

During  the  past  year,  about  80  percent  of 
all  surplus  personal  property  was  distributed 
to  schools,  about  10  percent  to  hospital  and 
health  facilities,  and  10  percent  for  civil  de- 
fense purposes. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty utilization  program  in  1946,  personal 
property  with  a  Government  acquisition  cost 
of  $1,590,835,673  had  been  made  available  to 
State  agencies  for  donation  far  health,  edu- 
cation, and  civU  defense  purposes.  Beal 
property  with  An  acquisition  cost  of  $742,- 
373,674  has  been  transferred  to  health  and 
educational  institutions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2, 1959 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  fully  pre- 
pared with  certain  facts  and  figiu'^s  on 
the  newest  proposed  State  In  the  Union, 
I  want  to  present  some  information  that 
may  help  our  people  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  Hawaii,  its  peoples,  its 
aims,  its  habits,  and  more  important,  its 
united  effort  and  yearning  to  become  one 
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of  the  great  States  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

After  46  years  as  an  organized  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Alaska  in 
1958  became  the  49th  State  and  left  her 
older  sister,  Hawaii,  the  only  remaining 
incorporated  Territory. 

Hawaii  has  proved  its  qualifications 
for  statehood  time  and  time  again  since 
becoming  a  Territory  In  1900.  The  Is- 
lands' people  revere  the  American  flag 
and  the  principles  it  symbolizes.  Their 
mode  of  life,  the  type  of  local  govern- 
ment they  support,  and  the  service  they 
give  to  the  Nation  are  a  credit  to  the 
colors. 

They  are  much  like  the  people  of  Main 
Street,  U.SA.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  they  have  lived  as  Americans, 
worked  as  Americans,  and  fought  in 
wars  for  America.  They  have  always 
conducted  themselves  as  first-class  citi- 
zens. 

Modem  Hawaii,  destined  to  become 
Uncle  Sam's  50th  star,  is  already  the 
Nation's  star  performer  in  the  Pacific. 

Before  going  into  the  details,  here  are 
some  of  the  salient  points  that  show 
Hawaii  as  'one  of  the  country's  most 
modem,  progressive,  and  prosperous 
areas  in  1958: 

First  A  fast-growing  population 
reached  575.000,  plus  another  41,000 
military  personnel. 

Second.  Business  in  the  Territory  ap- 
proached a  volume  of  $2  billion  annually, 
with  sugar,  pineapple,  and  tourism  lead- 
ing the  industrial  moneymakers. 

Third.  Fifty-nine  banks  had  a  total 
of  $481  million  assets,  clearings  of  $3.3 
bUlion. 

Fourth.  With  the  expansion  of  tourist 
facilities  and  industry,  including  a  forth- 
coming Standard  Oil  refinery  and  a  steel 
mill,  construction  was  a  $200  million  is- 
land Industry. 

Fifth.  Two  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployed persons  in  the  Islands  were  paid 
$850  million  annually  in  wages  and  sal- 
aries. 

Sixth.  Per  capita  personal  income 
rose  to  $1,821  in  1957,  ranking  Hawaii 
25th  with  the  States. 

Seventh.  Taxes  paid  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reached  a  record  $166  million, 
putting  Hawaii  ahead  of  10  States  as  a 
taxpayer. 

Eighth.  A  total  of  136.000  students  at- 
tended the  Islands'  208  public  schools 
in  1958.  and  7.000  were  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  highest  per 
population  in  the  Nation. 

Ninth.  The  United  States  was  spend- 
ing more  than  $300  million  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  this  Pacific  bastion  of 
defense  and  America's  show  window  on 
Asia. 

Such  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
modern  Hawaii,  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States  since  1898,  a  proud 
and  loyal  community  of  haif  a  million 
American  citizens  asking  their  full 
'  measure  of  equality  under  the  American 
fiag.  Hawaii  has  repeatedly  shown  her 
true  red-white-and-blue  colors.  She 
was  never  more  fit  and  ready  for  the 
crowning  honor  or  statehood.  Hawaii 
is  headed  for  stardom. 

By  embracing  Hawaii  as  a  State, 
America  would  advance  three  bold  steps 


closer  to  victory  in  the  cold  war  against 
commimism  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia. 

First.  It  woiild  demonstrate  dramat- 
ically that  the  United  SUtes  both  cher- 
ishes and  practices  the  democratic  ideal 
that  her  citizens  stand  equal  before  the 
law  regardless  of  color  and  creed.  The 
example  of  a  State  of  HawaU  would 
shine  in  the  Pacific  for  half  the  world's 
people  to  see  and  to  compare  with  the 
empty  promise  of  equality  held  out  by 
communism. 

Second.  Admission  to  the  Union 
would  bolster  Hawaii's  role  as  our  de- 
fense outpost  in  the  Pacific. 

Third.  It  would  make  Hawaii  a  cen- 
ter where  the  people  of  the  Pacific  basin 
could  study  and  learn  our  best  American 
traditions. 

When  the  United  States  granted  inde- 
pendence to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  peoples  of  Asia  understood. 
Statehood  for  the  strong,  loyal  body  of 
American  citizens  of  many  Pacific  races 
in  Hawaii  «vould  be  an  even  more  strik- 
ing example  for  Asia. 

It  would  be  a  sign  to  a  billion  men, 
women,  and  children  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  no  longer  a  barrier  between 
them  and  a  free  way  of  life.  Statehood 
would  confirm  their  hoiie  that  America 
believes  in  the  full  development  of  local 
self-government. 

In  these  times,  statehood  for  Hawaii 
is  an  ethical  rather  than  a  political  ques- 
tion. 

Old  World  colonialism  has  run  its 
course  in  Asia,  leaving  its  people  with  a 
choice — a  free  way  of  life,  or  communism. 

Our  national  policies  will  be  judged  in 
no  small  measure  by  the  decisions  we 
make  in  respect  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

It  is  imiperative  that  we  continue  to 
demonstrate  our  belief  that  all  people 
should  have  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Hawaii  already  is  a  Pacific  outpost  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  a  window  on 
our  freedoms.  The  people  of  Hawaii  al- 
ready have  reached  a  goal  still  sought 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  a  mosaic  of  races,  national  origins, 
tongues,  cultures  to  compare  with  this 
commxinity  of  Americans. 

The  Territory  1?  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment in  democracy.  It  is  proof,  tested 
in  war  and  peace,  that  people  of  the 
East  and  West  can  work  together  for  the 
good  of  all  under  the  fiag  of  freedom. 

Hawaii  occupies  a  key  position  in  the 
commerce  and  defense  of  the  Pacific. 
Her  many  racial  backgroimds  give  her 
people  a  keen  and  knowing  interest  in 
Pacific  affairs.  A  State  of  Hawaii,  fully 
represented  in  Washington,  would  be  a 
voice  alert  to  the  problems  of  national 
security  in  the  Pacific,  with  a  background 
of  knowledge  to  furnish  ways  of  meeting 
the  problems. 

The  people  of  the  islands  have  long 
paid  tribute  to  the  American  way  of  life 
by  their  persistent  demand  for  statehood. 
They  do  not  seek  independence.  They 
do  not  ask  dominion  status.  They  seek 
American  iinion. 

They  ask,  with  overwhelming  voice,  to 
share  the  privileges  and  res]X>nsibilities 
of  full  citizenship  with  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 


Again,  more  than  50.000  young  men 
of  Hawaii  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  Hundreds  more  are  volunteer- 
ing or  being  drafted  today  on  quotas  en- 
forced in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
States.  Yet  Hawaii's  citizens  had  no 
voice  in  the  passing  of  the  draft  law. 

Only  the  change  from  territorial 
status  to  statehood  will  properly  correct 
this  situation  by  giving  Hawaii  full 
equality  In  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, including : 

First.  The  right  to  full  voting  rep- 
resentation in  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
people  9t  Hawaii  selecting  these  repre- 
sentatives. 

Second.  The  right  to  vote  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Third.  The  right  to  choose  its  own  gov- 
ernor, and  to  carry  on  functions  of  gov- 
ernment by  Its  own  elected  officials  in- 
stead of  Federal  Adminstrators. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  the  wider  lati- 
tude of  a  State  in  lawmaking  by  Its 
own  legislature. 

Fifth.  The  right  to  Judicial  function- 
ing in  its  courts  by  local  authority  rather 
than  by  Federal  appointees. 

Sixth.  The  right  to  freedom  from  over- 
lapping of  Federal  and  local  authority. 
Seventh.  The  right  to  an  equal  share 
on  a  i)er  capita  basis  in  Federal  grants 
for  education,  health,  highways  and 
other  public  improvements. 

Eighth.  The  right  to  voice  in  any  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  constitution. 
And  all  of  these  rights  would  be  irrev- 
ocable. 

Citizens  of  all  the  States  enjoy  these 
rights;  Hawaii's  Americans  have  earned 
them  too. 

Hawaii  is  an  industrious,  prosperous, 
and  progressive  comjnimity — a  showcase 
for  democracy. 

It  is  a  land  of  simshine.  scenic  beauty, 
natviral  grandeur — as  Mark  Twain  said: 
"The  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  that  Ilea 
anchored  in  any  ocean." 

It  is  America's  strongest  military  out- 
post in  the  Pacific,  a  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion's firm  intentions. 

Hawaii  is  also  a  modem  American 
community.  It  has  a  streamlined  gov- 
ernment, a  high  standard  of  living,  pro- 
gressive Industries,  first-rate  schools,  fa- 
miliar churches,  and  up-to-date  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities. 
Its  citizens  live  in  modem  houses, 
drive  new  automobiles — some  with  help 
of  the  finance  company — belong  to  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  clubs,  and 
send  their  children  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii  or  a  favorite  mainland  college. 

Hawaii  residents  yell  themselves 
hoarse  at  football  games,  eat  hot  dogs, 
attend  church  services,  watch  television. 
They  enjoy  Broadway  hit  plays  at  Hon- 
olulu Community  Theater  and  they  take 
in  "thriller"  movies  at  drive-ins;  they  go 
to  afternoon  jazz  sessions  and  attend 
evening  Honolulu  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts;  they  enjoy  exhibits  at  the  Hon- 
olulu Academy  of  Arts  and  read  the 
funny  papers. 

They  are  Americans,  through  and 
through. 
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They  are  particularly  proud  that 
whatever  their  racial  origin,  they  have 
learned  to  live  together,  work  together, 
play  together  and  study  together — that 
is  Americanism  too.  and  the  kind  that 
makes  the  deep>est  imrfression  on  the  half 
of  the  world's  population  that  faces  to- 
ward Hawaii.  To  these  peoples,  Hawaii 
is  a  fascinating  laboratory ;  a  place  where 
democracy  has  been  planted  and  thrives 
in  fertile  soil,  whose  appealing  crops  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

This  land  of  economic  prasperlty  and 
social  opportunity  deserves  a  close  look 
from  its  Pacific  neighbors — and  from 
Its  American  neighbors  on  the  mainland. 

Hawaii  has  an  area  of  approximately 
6.400  square  miles,  larger  than  any  of 
three  States — Connecticut.  Dalaware,  or 
Rhode  Island.  ^ 

The  Territorial  Department  of  rtealth 
estimates  October  30.  1958,  put  Hawaii's 
population  at  575,711,  or  a  total  of 
616.711  Including  military  personnel. 
Hawaii's  population  was  thus  larger  than 
the  population  of  any  of  five  States: 
Vermont.  Delaware.  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
and  Alaska.  Hawaii  has  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  existed  in  any  State  at  the 
time  of  admission  with  the  exception  of 
Oklahoma.  As  a  State.  Hawaii  will  fit 
the  pattern  of  14  States,  with  1  or  2 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  the 
usual  2  Senators. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  Hawaii'?  people 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  More 
important,  between  98  and  99  percent 
of  grade  and  high  school  students  are 
citizens. 

Hawaii's  finances  are  sound.  The  Ter- 
ritory has  substantial  resources  In  lands 
and  industries  and  has  taken  care  to 
build  a  strong  economy  with  them.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958.  the 
Territory  paid  a  record  high  of  $166.- 
306.000  in  Federal  taxes,  more  than  any 
of  10  States,  including  Alaska. 

Hawaii  has  paid  more  than  $2.3  billion 
In  Federal  taxes  since  beconiing  a  Ter- 
ritory. 

At  the  end  of  June  1957,  total  assets 
of  the  59  banks  in  Hawaii  were  $481  mil- 
lion.   Clearings  amoimted  to  $3.3  billion. 

Hawaii's  1957  mainland  dollar  earn- 
ings were  $856  million.  Hawaii  spent 
$833  miUfon. 

Per  capita  personal  income  rose  to 
$1,821  in  1957,  putting  Hawaii  In  25th 
place  nationally  or  ahead  of  24  States — 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  State  Tax  Collection  in 
1958.  August  1958. 

A  notable  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion of  industry  is  taking  place.  Among 
the  most  dramatic  of  recent  develop- 
ments was  the  choice  of  a  site  on  Bar- 
ber's Point  several  miles  from  Honolulu 
for  a  $40 -million  refinery  by  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California.  Construction  was 
begun  in  October  1958,  for  this  first  oil 
refinery  in  Hawaii. 

The  island's  first  steel  mill,  for  pro- 
duction of  reinforcing  bars  for  the  con- 
struction Industry,  was  to  be  completed 
and  in  operation  early  in  1959. 

Agriculture  has  branched  out  into 
other  fields  besides  sugar  and  pineapple, 
such  as  macadamia  nut  production. 


Hawaii's  homegrown  textile  industry 
is  setting  tropical  garment  fashions  for 
all  the  Nation. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  Ha- 
waii's economy.  The  Territory  leads  the 
world  in  the  technique  of  sugar  produc- 
tion and  far  outstrips  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined  in  the  canning  of  pine- 
apple products. 

Nowhere  In  the  world  have  scientific 
metbods  been  applied  to  agrlcultiire  on  the 
Bcale  that  prevails  In  the  sugar  and  pine- 
apple production  of  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  reported  in  1951.  In 
1957,  Hawaii's  28  Independent  sugar 
plantations  produced  1,085,0C0  tons  of 
raw  sugar  on  their  220,000  acres  with  a 
crop  value  of  $148  million. 

Hawaii's  9  pineapple  canneries  proc- 
essed 30,787,000  cases  of  fruit  and  juice 
grown  on  77.000  acres  of  13  plantations. 
Total  value  of  the  crop  was  $117  million. 

The  young  coffee  industry  in  1957 
grew  4.404  tons  worth  nearly  $6  million. 
Beef  and  dairy  products  continued  their 
rapid  expansion  in  order  to  match  the 
demands  of  a  vital,  growing  ix>pulation. 
Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  and  flower  crops 
contributed  nearly  $5  million  to  Hawaii's 
economy. 

Islanders  consumed  1V2  million  dozen 
eggs  and  a  goodly  quantity  of  chicken 
to  account  for  $6.5  million  in  the  poultry 
industry. 

Hawaii's  superb  climate,  scenic  beauty, 
and  recreational  facilities  are  a  m&jor 
economic  asset  to  the  Islands. 

Tourism  ranks  as  Hawaii's  third  basic 
Industry,  and  is  determinedly  challeng- 
ing sugar  and  pineapple  in  dollar  value. 

Every  year  sees  new  highs  in  the 
number  of  visitors,  which  reached  a  rec- 
ord figure  of  168.000  in  1957.  In  dollar 
volume  this  has  meant  a  jump  from  $6 
million  in  1946  to  $77  million  in  1957.  or 
an  increase  of  1.183  percent.  The  ele- 
ments that  caused  this  increase  point 
to  further  expansion.  These  Include 
the  continuing  national  population  mi- 
gration to  the  west  coast,  and  the  ex- 
pansion in  volimie  and  speed  of  air 
transportation.  By  early  1959.  Hawaii 
will  be  served  regularly  by  jet  liners  tak- 
ing a  scant  4'/2  hours  to  fly  the  2.000 
miles  from  California. 

To  accommodate  the  increase  In  vis- 
itors, multimillion-dollar  developments 
like  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  Hawaiian  Village 
Hotel  and  the  rapid  rise  of  luxurious 
apartment-hotels  have  become  common 
sights. 

Several  first-class  hotels  have  been 
built  on  the  neighbor  islands  of  Hawaii, 
Maui,  and  Kauai.  One  notable  area  is 
the  Kona  coast  of  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
which,  in  a  smaller  way  than  Walkiki, 
has  grown  phenomenally. 

A  projection  by  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau  indicates  the  Territory  will  be 
hostmg  280.000  tourists  annually  by 
1965. 

In  1950,  63  delegates  were  elected 
throughout  the  islands  to  write,  a  con- 
stitution for  the  proposed  State  of  Ha- 
waii. Foes  of  statehood  said  that  the 
ILWU's  Commimist  leadership  would 
control  a  majority  of  the  delegates.    But 


candidates  identified  as  representing  the 
ILWU  leadership  were  defeated. 

As  the  convention  met,  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  opened  hearings  in 
Honolulu.  One  convention  delegate  re- 
signed and  another  was  expelled  as  a  re- 
sult of  testimony,  or  of  refusing  to 
testify,  at  the  hearings. 

The  State  constitution  finally  drawn 
contains  a  pro\lsion  that  "no  person 
who  advocates,  or  who  aids  or  belongs 
to  any  party,  organization  or  association 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force 
of  violence  of  the  Government  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
qualified  to  hold  any  public  office  or 
employment." 

It  is  the  first  State  constitution  to 
contain  such  a  provision. 

Etespite  bitter  ILWU  opposition  to  this 
conservative  constitution,  it  was  rati- 
fied by  the  people  by  better  than  3  to  1 
in  a  plebiscite.  The  National  Mimicl- 
pal  League  of  New  York  City  said  Ha- 
waii "had  set  a  new  standard  in  the 
writing  of  a  modem  State  constitution 
by  convention." 

Among  strong  an ti -Communist  meas- 
ures. Hawaii's  Legislature  has  enacted: 

First.  Legislation  setting  up  a  subver- 
sive activities  commission  to  ferret  out 
security  risks. 

Second.  A  series  of  loyalty  acts  as 
stringent  as  in  any  §tate. 

To  summarize,  the  Nation  needs 
Hawaii  because : 

Statehood  w^uld  b^  an  example  before 
the  world  of  American  democracy  in 
action.  It  would  bolster  Hawaii's  de- 
fense role  in  the  Pacific.  It  would  make 
Hawaii  a  center  where  Pacific  peoples 
could  study  American  traditions. 

Hawaii  is  a  community  of  Americans 
who  have  proved  that  East  and  West 
can  live  and  work  together.  In  peace 
and  war,  under  the  fiag  of  freedom. 

Hawaii  has  passed  every  test.  Con- 
gressional committees.  Government  de- 
partments, military  leaders  and  others 
have  marked  her  "A"  for  American. 
Five  major  Pacific  commands  in  Hawaii 
show  the  Islands'  military  importance. 
Statehood  will  serve  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  stay 
in  the  Pacific. 

The  Nation  wants  Hawaii  because: 

National  surveys  since  1941  show  pub- 
lic opinion  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
admitting  Hawaii  into  the  Union. 

The  American  press  is  nearly  unani- 
mous in  its  support  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. 

Nearly  two  score  national  organiza- 
tions are  on  record  in  favor  of  it. 

The  platforms  of  both  political  par- 
ties call  for  immediate  statehood. 

Twenty  separate  Congressional  hear- 
ings have  exhaustively  investigated 
Hawaii's  fitness  for  statehood. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  Hawaiian  statehood  bills  three 
times,  in  1947, 1950,  and  1953. 

Although  reported  out  favorably  by 
the  Senate  and  House  Interior  Commit- 
tees in  succeeding  sessions  of  Congress. 
Hawaii's  biUs  never  came  to  a  vote  in 
either  chamber.  The  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  measures  were  combined,  then 
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reintroduced  separately,  and  Alaska's 
bill  was  finally  enacted  in  the  85th 
Congress. 

Why  Hawaii  wants  statehood: 

Hawaii's  575.000  people  have  fulfilled 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  for  more 
than  half  a  century  without  enjoying  all 
the  privileges. 

They  pay  taxes  as  residents  of  the 
States  do  and  serve  on  battlefronts 
equally,  but  have  no  voice  in  either  tax 
or  draft  legislation.  Taxation  without 
representation  violates  a  basic  American 
precept. 

Statehood  is  the  expressed  will  of 
Hawaii's  people.  They  have  elected  or 
reelected  10  a.dently  pro-statehood  Del- 
egates to  Washington  since  1900.  In  a 
plebiscite  in  1940.  67  percent  of  those 
voting  said  they  favored  statehood. 

In  1949,  the  people  elected  63  delegates 
to  a  convention  to  draft  a  proposed  State 
constitution.  At  the  next  year's  elections 
they  ratified  the  constitution  drawn  by 
better  than  3  to  1. 

In  February  1954,  116,000  persons  on 
all  the  major  islands  signed  a  huge  peti- 
tion for  statehood  addressed  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  case  for  Hawaii  rests.  The  people 
of  Hawaii  have  spoken  eloquently  and 
without  reservation.  They  want  to  be- 
long. Now  the  American  people,  through 
their  representatives,  must  make  the  all- 
important  decision. 

Will  Hawaii  be  admitted  as  a  State  in 
the  firmament  of  the  United  States  of 
America? 

I  say  "Yes." 


Castro's  Cuban  Justice  on  Trial  Before 
the  Cleveland  City  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2.  1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoiid.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  last  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1959,  before  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Cleveland  City  Club  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio: 

Before  I  speak  about  a  nation  whose  new 
Government  is  barely  2  months  old  today, 
please  let  me  say  a  word  about  a  State 
whose  100th  birthday  was  February  14.  1959, 
Oregon,  my  State,  that  is.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  we  are  having  a  big  centennial 
celebration  out  there  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. You  are  all  Invited.  I  personally  in- 
vited Fidel  Castro  earlier  this  week,  point- 
ing out  to  him  that  he  would  feel  at  home 
because  many  of  the  men  are  sporting  out- 
rageous beards  and  our  mountains  would 
please  any  rebel  band.  We  have  many  other 
attractions.  Do  plan  to  visit  this  newer 
Northwest  territory.  I  guarantee  that  you 
will  enjoy  yourselves. 

Here  Is  a  proposition  I  trust  you  will  con- 
cede without  argument:  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress becomes  an  authority  in  any  area, 
physical  or  abstract,  by  any  contact — be  it 
ever  so  slight.  I  hope  to  demonstrate  thia 
to  you  today. 


According  to  the  title  of  my  remarks  today 
I  am  an  "eyewitness"  and  as  such  I  am 
supposed  to  report  to  you  on  Castro's  Cuban 
Justice.  In  a  moment  I  shall  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  my  testimony.  First,  let  us  con- 
sider the  issues  on  which  I  shall  testify: 

1.  Does  the  quality  of  Castro's  Justice  indi- 
cate that  Cuba  is  now  a  police  state  or  soon 
will  be? 

2.  Does  It  show  Communist  Influence  and 
anti-U.S.  sentiments,  existing  and  poten- 
tial? 

3.  Does  It  mean  that  Castro  intends  to 
bring  revolution  to  other  lands? 

4.  What  can  we  do,  officially  and  per- 
sonally, to  Improve  the  qualities  of  Castro's 
Justice  and  our  relationships  with  Castro's 
Cuba? 

JUSTTCB    IN    THE    BROADER    SENSE 

I  make  no  apology  for  using  Justice  in  the 
broader  sense.  I  do  not  confine  it  to  the 
cases  of  the  accused  war  criminals.  Justice 
as  I  use  it  in  these  remarks  represents  the 
purpose  of  government.  In  other  words, 
what  does  Castro's  treatment  of  accused  war 
criminals  tell  us  about  the  nature  of  Castro's 
government? 

Now,  as  to  my  qualifications  as  a  witness, 
a  few  words  so  you  who  have  questions  for 
me  won't  be  loo  hard  on  me  when  your  turn 
comes.  I  don't  spjeak  Spanish.  I  have  never 
had  a  formal  course  relating  to  Latin 
America.  Within  the  last  2  years  I  have 
made  two  fhort  visits  to  Puerto  Rico,  two  to 
Venezuela,  one  each  to  Costa  Rica,  Colombia, 
Handuras,  and  Panama.  I  have  visited  Cuba 
three  times,  the  first  on  my  way  back  from 
Honduras  in  December  of  1957  for  about  3 
hours  between  planes.  My  wife  and  I  took 
a  taxi  Into  Havana  and  discovered  that  we 
couldn't  get  within  four  blocks  of  the  presi- 
dential palace  because  of  police  barricades. 
The  second  time  was  last  month  for  2  days 
and  the  third  time  was  a  week  ago  for  3 
days.  E.xactly  a  week  ago  at  this  time  I  was 
making  a  speech  In  Santiago  de  Cuba  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Santiago  Commit- 
tee for  Industrialization  and  Progress.  The 
Lions  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Twenty- 
Thirty  Club,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
were  all  there.  Last  Monday  I  again  talked 
with  Fidel  Castro,  this  tlrrie  for  45  minutes. 
Now,  if  you'll  bear  with  me.  Just  one  more 
flashback: 

Shortly  after  I  arrived  In  Washington,  In 
December  of  1956,  I  learned  that  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Gerald  Lester  Murphy,  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  Dominican  (so-called)  Re- 
public. In  the  course  of  trying  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  him  I  discovered  that  our 
official  policy  was  to  be  kind  to  dictators. 
I  didn't  like  this.  I  said  so.  Not  only  did 
I  believe  our  treating  TruJUlo  as  though  he 
were  respectable  had  made  him  think  he 
could  get  away  with  murdering  Gerry  Mur- 
phy, but  It  was  plain  to  me  that  our  p>ollcy 
confiicted  with  our  Nation's  deepest  tradi- 
tions and  played  into  the  hands  of  Com- 
munists. 

HOW   THE    BATTLE    WAS    JOINED 

In  the  course  of  my  expressing  my  protests 
about  our  official  pKJlicies  I  naturally  Includ- 
ed other  dictators,  Perez  Jimenez,  of  Ven- 
ezuela; Stroesner,  of  Paraguay;  Somoza,  of 
Nicaragua;  and  Batista,  of  Cuba.  In  my  office 
and  in  my  travels  I  met  many  of  the  antidlc- 
tator  nationals  of  these  countries.  I  received 
many  letters  from  them.  I  learned  a  great 
deal  from  persons  who  had  been  In  this  fight 
much  longer  than  I.  such  people  as  Herbert 
Matthews,  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
board:  Gov.  Muftoz  Marin,  of  Puerto  Rico; 
Jose  Flgueres,  former  President  of  Costa 
Rica;  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  now  President 
of  Colombia:  Romulo  Betancourt,  now  Pres- 
ident of  Venezeula;  and  many  others.  I 
found  that  my  strongest  allies  were  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association  and  news- 
papermen who  knew  the  area,  and  also  or- 


ganized labor,  particularly  the  AFL-CIO  vice 
president,  Serafino  Romualdl. 

I  am  still  Ignorant  in  many  respects,  but 
not  quite  so  much  so.  thanks  to  my  friends. 
My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Brazilxa 
Carroll  Reeck  of  Tennessee,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
disagrees  with  me  about  Castro's  Justice.  On 
February  9,  in  an  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  he  calls  me  his  irrepressible 
colleague  (which  in  this  connection  wlU 
doubtless  continue  to  be  true),  and  he  also 
calls  me  one  of  the  principal  apologists  for 
Castro.  He  thinks  Castro  is  encouraging 
communism.  He  doesn't  want  us  "to  con- 
demn in  word  or  action  any  government  with 
whom  we  are  in  free  alliance,"  but  he  thinks 
we  "owe  it  to  mankind"  to  protest  the  "obvi- 
ous and  proven  disregard  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  Justice  and  fair  play"  by  the  Castro 
government. 

THE  question  Or  A  POLICE  STATE 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  issue  on  which 
I  shall  testify  as  an  eyewitness.  Is  Cuba 
now  a  police  state? 

It  Is  true  that  Castro  Is  the  strong  man 
in  Cuba  today.  It  is  true  that  mlliUry  , 
tribunals  are  trying  accused  war  criminals 
and  that  some  300  have  been  executed  upon 
being  found  guilty.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
cedures do  not  Involve  the  use  of  a  Jury  nor 
of  many  of  the  procedural  safeguards  we 
deem  essential  in  Anglo-Saxon  Jurispru- 
dence. ^It  is  true  there  are  no  freely  elected 
officials  in  the  executive  or  ^legislative 
branches. 

It  is  also  true  that  Fidel  Castro,  President 
Manuel  Urrutla.  Ambassador  Dlhlgo,  his 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  barbudos.  or 
"bearded  ones"  in  the  26th  of  July  move- 
ment are  not  the  kind  of  people  who 
countenance  "blood  baths,"  much  less  ar- 
range them.  The  Cuban  people  love  the 
barbudos.  They  greet  them  and  wave  to 
them.  What  a  difference  from  the  way  they 
felt  about  Batista's  soldiers  and  police. 

I  think  the  beards  mislead  many  people 
in  our  country.  For  example,  a  week  ago 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  capital  of  Orlente 
Province  where  the  revolution  began,  I  met 
Manuel  Plnero,  the  commandant  of  Castro's 
forces  there.  He  has  the  most  magnlflclent 
red  beard  and  locks  I've  ever  seen.  Until 
you  talk  with  him  and  unless  you  had 
known  other  Castro  men.  you  might  think. 
"What  a  screwball  this  guy  must  be."  In 
fact,  though.  Commander  Plnero  is  a  capa- 
ble, sensitive  and  decent  man.  He  studied 
economics  at  Columbia  University.  His 
wife,  Lorna.  who  has  an  M.A.  in  psychology, 
comes  from  New  London,  Conn.  At  mid- 
night last  Saturday  he  escorted  me  on  a 
tour  of  the  Moncada,  the  military  barracks 
In  Santiago,  where  Castro  made  his  famous 
attack  on  the  28th  of  July  and  where 
Masferrer,  Batista's  terrorist-ln-chief.  had 
his  headquarters  and  where  many  boys  and 
men  were  horribly  tortured. 

"We  don't  like  this  place,"  Plnero  told 
me.  They  plan  to  destroy  the  buildings 
where  the  atrocities  were  committed  and  to 
make  a  school  out  of  the  rest.  The  weather 
was  excellent  that  night.  Many  people 
were  on  the  streets  at  1  a.m.  Under  Batista, 
my  hosts  told  me,  the  streets  were  deserted 
after  9  o'clock. 

A    LESSON    IN    HUMILrrT 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  Plnero  told 
me  they  were  going  to  have  a  degradation 
ceremony.  His  wife  thought  at  first  he 
meant  to  say  "decoration"  but  he  didn't. 
Some  noncom  had  made  a  mistake- and  he 
was  being  stripped  of  his  rank  in  a  public 
ceremony.  The  Castro  men  never  looted, 
they  never  raped,  they  never  tortured  or 
killed  prisoners.  They  don't  drink  whisky. 
I  have  met  many  of  them.  Never  have  I 
seen  one  who  swaggered  or  was  loud  spoken. 
Tiiey  are  not  a  rabble  in  arms.    They  are 


disciplined  and  restrained,  deducted  but  not 
fanatical — because  of  a  humility  they  all  pos- 
sess. Major  Is  their  highest  rank.  One  cap- 
tain told  me  they  had  Just  been  paid  for 
January.  His  salary  after  deductions  was 
»208. 

I  asked  Commander  Plnero  how  they  were 
able  to  indoctrinate  the  new  recruits  who 
Joined  them  in  great  numbers  when  they 
left  the  mountains  last  Decem)>er  to  march 
toward  Havana.  He  told  me  ttiat.  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  them  examples  of  conduct 
and  specific  instructions,  they  shot  one  new 
man  who  stole  a  can  of  milk.  They  are  very 
serious  about  maintaining  the  high  moral- 
ity of  their  revolution,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  setting  up  their  own  terror. 

A  REBEL  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

As  I  left  Santiago  the  man  across  the  aisle 
In  the  airplane  was  a  Baptist  minister  from 
Park  Forest,  111.,  by  the  name  of  Joseph  L. 
Hughes.  He  and  several  other  Baptist  min- 
isters had  Just  spent  2  days  in  Santiago. 
"We  hadn't  been  here  10  mlniites,"  he  told 
me.  "until  we  had  a  different  picture  than 
the  press  had  given  us."  He  eald  they  had 
Just  left  one  of  Castro's  top  men  teaching 
a  Sunday  school  class.  He  shared  my  ad- 
miration for  these  men  and  sad  he  and  his 
colleagues  would  be  speaking  up  on  their 
side  when  they  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

Yes,  an  army  is  in  control  of  Cuba,  the 
rebel  army.  But  there  are  civil  liberitles. 
Including  freedom  of  the  press,  and  there  is 
a  promise  of  free  and  honest  elections  in  less 
than  2  years.  The  men  who  are  in  com- 
mand are  decent  men  worthy  of  our  support 
and  sympathy  In  their  struggle  to  establish 
democracy  In  Cuba. 

After  my  talk  in  Santiago  last  Saturday 
the  Castro  men  flew  me  about  50  miles  north 
to  the  Sagua  de  Tanamo,  a  town  of  about 
6.000  inhabitants,  which  had  been  cruelly 
damaged  by  Batista's  air  force.  Nearly  300  cl- 
Tilians  were  killed  there.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  a  bombed  city  in  this  hem- 
isphere. Whether  or  not  it  was  a  war  crime 
Is  not  clear.  The  evidence  is  conflicting. 
The  21-year-old  captain  who  escorted  me. 
owner  of  a  sugarcane  farm  and  student  of 
chemistry  who  intends  to  enter  politics  some- 
day, a  softspoken  athletic  lad  by  the  name  of 
Caleb  de  Quesada,  told  me  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  resistance,  but  bar- 
budos in  the  village  told  me  they  did  fight 
back.  Both  could  be  correct.  The  assault  ex- 
tended over  10  dajrs.  The  resistance  prob- 
ably developed  after  repeated  attacks. 
The  Invariable  Castro  tactic  was  to  come  into 
a  town  at  night,  take  all  the  guns  and  retire 
to  the  hills  before  dawn.  All  air  attacks 
were  In  the  daytime.  This  young  captain, 
by  the  way  was  Castro's  heavy  weapons  ex- 
pert. 

WHAT   IS   A    WAR    CRIMEf 

The  point  here  of  course  is  which,  if  any, 
of  the  40  or  more  Batista  pilots  now  on  trial 
In  Santiago  are  war  criminals.  I  talked  this 
over  with  Plnero  and  with  Castro.  They 
agreed  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the 
prosecution  to  show  that  the  accused  man 
knew  he  was  shooting  or  bombing  only  to 
terrorize  civilians  and  not  as  part  of  an  at- 
tack on  enemy  forces. 

This  testimony  of  mine  adds  tip  to  the 
finding  that  Castro  and  his  men  are  as  de- 
cent as  Batista  and  his  men  were  indecent. 

But,  you  might  ask,  because  in  many  in- 
stances their  procedures  were  summary  and 
they  have  executed  many  men,  how  do  we 
know  that  they  haven't  killed  innocent  men? 
X  attended  no  trials.  I  relied  on  a  free  press 
to  tell  me  at>out  them.  The  press  has  been 
free  and  wide-ranging  since  Batista  left,  yet 
I  have  to  date  seen  not  even  one  allegation 
that  an  innocent  person  has  been  executed 
or  that  any  one  of  those  condemned  had  no 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  This  does 
not   mean  I  endorse  the  procedures.    I  do 


not.    Prom  the  first  I  have  urged  their  Im- 
provement. 

The  p>ersons  being  executed  are  not  shot 
because  they  are  Batista  supporters  as  one 
news  story  stated,  but  because  they  were 
murderers  of  defenseless  men,  women,  and 
children.  Castro  can  predict  that  about  400 
will  be  executed  because  he  knows  very  well 
the  files  on  the  notorious  murderers  in  the 
police  and  in  Masferrer's  "tiger"  su-my. 
These  files  were  carefully  prepared  by  thou- 
sands of  spies.  Batista's  men  helped  by  not 
trying  to  hide  many  of  their  atrocities,  think- 
ing to  intimidate  the  Cubans.  Plnero  made 
available  to  me  pictures  taken  by  Masferrer 
and  his  sadistic  underlings.  They  are  be- 
yond description.  What  m^n  can  do  to 
man  is  Incredible.     The  Nazis  did  no  worse. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  WORDS 

I  knew  about  these  atrocities  and  I  blamed 
Batista  for  them  while  he  was  in  office.  Many 
Cubans  and  others  sent  me  stories  and 
photographs.  Why  didn't  the  Nation  know? 
One  reason  is  that  Batista  corrupted  the 
press,  even  some  of  our  own.  He  bought 
good  words  or,  at  least,  silence.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  a  fine  organization  with  high 
Ideals,  fired  one  of  its  employees  in  Havana, 
Arroyo  Maldonado,  a  Cuban  citizen,  about  a 
year  ago  when  it  found  he  was  receiving 
money  from  Batista. 

An  Associated  Press  staff  writer,  Robert 
Berrellez,  one  member  of  the  entirely  new 
AP  American  contingent  dn  Havana,  finished 
his  recent  series  on  the  Batista  atrocities  with 
this  paragraph,  referring  to  the  400  (out  of 
2,000  detained)  who  Castro  said  would  prob- 
ably die: 

"It  could  have  been  more,  some  quarters 
say,  were  it  not  for  the  strength  of  criticism 
outside  Cuba — much  of  It  probably  growing 
out  of  a  lack  of  Information  on  what  had 
happened  here." 

The  Cuban  revolution  was  not  a  change  of 
the  palace  guard.  It  may  not  achieve  aU  Its 
noble  ends.  It  may  even  degenerate  Into  a 
police  state  of  the  left  or  the  right.  I  don't 
think  It  will.  The  determination  in  the 
Cuban  heart  to  establish  an  honest  and  dem- 
ocratic government  is  too  intense  and  too 
universal. 

THE    PROS    AND   CONS 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  question,  what 
about  procommunlsm  and  anti-U.S.  feeling 
in  the  Castro  government?  Every  enemy  of 
a  Latin  American  dictator  Is  called  a  Com- 
munist and  worse.  Many  Catholics  sup- 
ported Castro  and  most  of  his  men  are  of 
that  faith.  One  cannot  be  a  Catholic  and  a 
Communist.  Furthermore,  Castro  and  his 
leaders  are  middle  class  people  with  a  social 
and  economic  reform  program  which  is  not 
communistic.  Of  course  the  Communists 
are  on  the  scene,  with  money  and  know-how, 
to  take  advantage  If  they  can  of  disorganiza- 
tion and  to  fire  up,  as  best  they  can,  antl- 
U.S.  sentiments. 

A  Cuban  can  be  antl-Unlted  States  with- 
out being  pro-Communist.  Historically  there 
has  been  very  little  anti-U.S.  feeling  in  Cuba 
compared  to  other  Latin  American  countries. 
I  have  found  no  such  feelings.  I  asked 
Castro  last  Monday  why,  in  a  telecast  a  few 
nights  previoiisly,  he  had  put  out  an  anti- 
U.S.  version  of  Cuban-U.S.  history.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  to  be  honest,  but  that  he 
was  not  anti-United  States.  I  believe  him. 
The  best  proof  is  the  kind  of  men  he  has 
put  in  high  places  and  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment Cuba  now  has. 

THE   NERVOUS   NEIGHBOB  POLICY 

Both  Commander  Plnero  and  Premier 
Castro  assured  me  that  they  did  not  Intend 
to  spKjnsor  aggression  against  their  nervous 
neighbor,  Rafael  Trujlllo,  the  senile  dictator 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  They  know  that 
such  action  would  inevitably  Invoke  the 
organized  action  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  against  them.    This  brings 


us  to  the  third  Issue :  Is  Castro's  government 
planning  to  take  the  lead  In  Igniting  the 
overthrow  of  other  tyrants  in  Latin  America? 
"Exiles  from  any  land  can  come  here."  Castro 
told  me  Monday,  "and  I  will  not  allow  the 
police  to  bother  them."  He  makes  no  secret 
of  his  dislike  for  Trujlllo. 

TruJiUo  tried  to  help  Batista.  He  tried 
to  help  Dictator  P6rez  Jimenez,  of  Venezuela. 
Now  he  has,  in  his  capital  city,  two  deposed 
dictators,  Per6n  and  Batista,  as  living  re- 
minders to  his  long-suffering  people  that  a 
day  of  reckoning  for  such  men  eventually 
comes.  No  wonder  TruJiUo  wishes  they 
would  go  away. 

The  shoe  Is  now  on  the  other  foot  In  Latin 
America.  Not  long  ago  the  lovers  of  freedom 
were  running  and  hiding  from  torture  and 
death.  Now  the  forces  of  decency  and 
democracy  are  strong  and  becoming  stronger. 
They  control  Cuba  and  Venezuela,  both  po- 
tentially wealthy  countries.  Their  leaders 
speak  out  against  Trujlllo.  They  are  only 
Justified  in  doing  so.  I  think  this  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  the 
United  States,  a  country  which  was  born 
out  of  revolution  against  a  t3rrant,  a  country 
whose  citizens  know  that  democracy  once 
attained  must  be  maintained. 

THE    PROMISE NOT   THE    THREAT 

Vice  President  Nixon,  with  whom  I  some- 
times do  not  agree,  said  In  Oregon  week  be- 
fore last  In  my  presence  that  "we  should 
concern  ourselves  more  with  our  faith  In 
freedom,  more  with  the  promise  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  less  with  the  threat  of 
the  Rtusslan  revolution."  I  say  amen  to 
that. 

My  observations  In  Cuba  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  Cuban  leaders  do  not  Intend 
any  rash  Bolivarlike  expeditions  against  the 
declining  dictators,  but  that  they  wiU  Join 
with  Venezuela  and  other  countries  in  con- 
demning all  governments  based  on  terror 
and  tribute  and  that  they  wlU  carry  this 
policy  into  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  other  international  organizations. 
Such  expressions,  In  my  opinion,  particularly 
if  Joined  in  by  the  United  States,  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  insure  the  early  downfall 
of  Trujlllo  by  internal  forces  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  frustrated  by  the  respect- 
abUlty  misguldedly  accorded  to  this  despotic 
regime.  An  invasion  of  attitude  in  these 
clrcximstances  can  be  more  readily  effective 
than  an  invasion  of  barbudos. 

THERE'S    A    DirrERENCS 

What  about  Castro's  Cuba  In  Its  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States?  I  think  we 
wUl  be  more  friendly  than  ever,  now  that 
our  administration  has  endorsed  a  policy  of 
differentiating  between  democracies  and  dic- 
tatorships, now  that  Cuba  is  an  emerging 
democracy,  and  now  that  we  have  an  out- 
standing Ambassador  In  Havana,  a  career 
man,  Philip  Wilson  Bonsai,  whose  opposition 
to  dictators  needs  no  further  demonstration. 
The  two  political  appointees  who  preceded 
Bonsai  made  a  sorry  mess  of  oxir  official 
standing  in  Cuba  by  identifying  themselves 
with  the  dictator  and  his  minions.  Our  re- 
fusal to  withdraw  our  military  missions 
from  the  Batista  government  was  an  error  of 
Immense  prop>ortlons,  yet  we  are  now  send- 
ing Marines  to  Haiti  to  repeat  that  mistake. 

A  free,  uncomipted  press  will  do  much  to 
help  reestablish  ovir  good  relations  with 
Cuba.  Cuba's  own  struggle  as  it  becomes 
better  known  here  wlU  enlist  support  and 
sympathy.  I  predict  brighter  days  and 
closer  ties  between  this  fair  country  and  our 
own,  ties  based  on  our  common  devotion  to 
human  freedom.  Ita  government  is  taking 
bold.  Castro  appeared  more  severe  and  as- 
sured when  we  spoke  Monday.  Simdey  he 
and  the  Cabinet  spent  on  a  yacht  out  at  sea 
where  they  could  confer  without  telephones. 
I  found  this  out  because  I  was  to  have  had 
dinner  with  the  brilliant  young  secretary  of 
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the  treasury,  Lopez  Presquet.     His  VS.-born 
wife  explained  where  he  was  and  why. 

I  conclude  by  listing  a  few  of  the  fea- 
tures I  feel  we  must  Include  In  our  Latin 
American  poUcy: 

A    aOUim    BTTI^   OF   DIPI-OJ4ACT 

First,  and  foremost,  we  mxist  speak  up  for 
freedom  and  against  tyranny.  This  goes  be- 
yond our  American  Revolution  and  back  to 
a  manger  In  Bethlehem.  Our  ambassadors 
and  military  men  must  be  instructed  not  to 
Identify  themselves  with  tyrants  but  to  be 
particularly  friendly  in  countries  striving  for 
the  establishment  of  human  freedom. 

Second,  we  should  cut  off  all  foreign  aid. 
both  military  and  technical  assistance,  to 
Latin  American  nations  whose  governments 
are  based  on  fraud  and  force.  We  ^should 
Increase  such  aid  to  democracies. 

Third,  we  should  encourage  the  exchange 
of  Information  and  citizens.  When  I  was  in 
Santiago  I  found  the  local  businessmen  were 
eager  that  the  American  sailors  be  allowed 
to  come  there  again  on  leave,  this  not  hav- 
ing happened  for  almost  2  years.  State  De- 
partment officials  In  Cuba  favored  it.  So  did 
Pldel  Castro  and  the  U.S.  Navy  when  I  asked 
them.     It  is  now  up  to  the  Department  of 


State,  and  I  hope  they  decide  affirmatively 
without  delay. 

Fourth,  we  must  work  toward  commodity 
controls,  particularly  with  respect  to  coffee, 
along  thri  lines  of  the  sugar  agreements 
which  have  worked  so  well. 

Fifth,  we  must  make  more  capital  loan 
funds  available  through  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

Sixth,  and  this  applies  to  me,  there  should 
be  more  study  of  "the  Spanish  language  "in 
the  United  States.  We  should  Insist  that 
our  Foreign  Service  personnel  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere  maintain  a  continuing  and 
intense  Interest  In  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  serve. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  other  policies  we 
need  to  adopt  or  to  improve,  some  perhaps 
more  vital  than  several  I  have  listed.  The 
most  hopeful  sign,  however.  In  my  opinion  as 
a  peripatetic  eyewitness  of  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, is  the  greatly  Increased  interest 
shown  by  the  American  people  In  Latin 
America  in  the  last  year.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion where  the  American  people  stand  with 
respect  to  democracy  and  tyranny,  but  I 
know  Pldel  Castro  In  his  lonely  mountain 
hideout  often  had  cause  to  wonder  why  the 
United    States    Government    didn't    reflect 


more  accurately  the  sentimenU  of  Ita 
citizens. 

In  sum,  this  eyewitness,  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  has  seen  In  Cuba  and  elsewhere, 
reports  to  you  that  Fidel  Castro,  his  bar- 
budos  and  the  people  of  Cuba  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  establish  an  honest  and 
Democratic  government  In  Cuba.  The  night- 
mare of  the  Batista  terror  la  at  last  ended. 
The  notorious  criminals  are  being  punlohed. 
Castro  told  me  Monday  that  all  the  trials 
would  probably  be  finished  In  a  month  and 
that  many  of  those  convicted  would  receive 
only  jail  sentences.  It  was  my  impression 
that  he  too  will  be  glad  when  this  phase  of 
the  revolution  is  finished. 

I  close  with  an  observation  made  recently 
by  my  friend  Jose  Figueres,  former  President 
of  CoEta  Rica  and  an  outstanding  leader  of 
democracy.  For  many  years  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, Figueres  pointed  out.  no  partisan  of 
Democratic  government  was  safe  in  Latin 
America.  The  dictators,  through  their 
thugs,  penetrated  everywhere,  even  into  the 
United  States.  The  Cuban  war  crimes  trials. 
Figueres  believes,  offer  a  fitting  occasion  to 
show  that  the  hemlephere  is  a  little  less  safe 
for  the  men  who  do  a  dictator's  dirty  work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


A  GREAT  LITERARY  UOHT 
GOES  OUT 
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Tuesday,  March  3,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Latch,  minister.  Metro- 
politan Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  Thou  everlasting 
sustainer  of  our  spirits,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  coming  of  a  new  day.  for  every 
awakening  of  mind  that  comes  to  us. 
and  for  the  noble  ideas  that  seek  lodg- 
ment in  our  minds  endeavoring  to  be 
heard.  Unto  Thee  would  we  dedicate 
the  work  of  this  day. 

Forgive  us.  when  in  our  pride  and  con- 
ceit, we  think  that  but  for  us  Thy  pur- 
poses would  fail.  Forgive  our  rebellion 
against  all  that  is  unpleasant  in  life — 
against  discipline  and  disappointment 
and  defeat.  By  Thy  spirit  living  within 
our  hearts  help  us  to  learn  the  lessons 
whereby  we  can  grow  into  a  greater 
maturity  of  mind  and  of  heart. 

Lay  Thou  Thy  hand  in  blessing  upon 
us — the  leaders  of  our  people — and  grant 
us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage  for  the  liv- 
ing of  these  days.  In  Jesus'  name  we 
pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    INTERNAL 
REVENUE  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

March  3,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbttsn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
the  Honorable  Noah  M.  Mason,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  death  at  the  late  Hon- 
orable Daniel  A.  Reed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wiurus  D.  Mnxs. 

Chairman. 


OUR  FIRST  DUTY  IS  TO  RAISE 
DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  THAT  PUT 
AMERICANS  OUT  OF  WORK 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  often 
ask  why  the  language  used  in  drawing 
up  a  bill  is  so  vague  and  confusing. 

Legislators  cannot  possibly  anticipate 
all  the  possible  ramifications  of  a  given 
piece  of  legislation,  or  the  defects  in  It 
that  will  b3  revealed  only  through  actual 
experience. 

Some  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment start  off  in  a  constructive 
manner,  then  boomerang  back  to  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

Then  we  must  tighten  up  the  original 
law  by  specific  amendments  to  correct 
those  contradictions  that  we  could  not 
foresee. 

Take  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  and  the  legis- 
lation governing  its  organization,  its  pur- 
pose, and  its  operation. 

Being  rural,  one  would  never  expect 
that  it  would  become  involved  with 
foreign  manufacturers  or  tariffs.  As  a 
consequence,  no  specific  provision  was 
written  into  the  law  requiring  that  cor- 
porations or  cooperatives  securing  loans 
from  the  REA  must  place  their  orders 
for  turbine  generators  with  American 
manufacturers  doing  business  in  this 
country.  \ 

This  oversight  is  now  harming  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  workers. 

Money  loaned  by  the  REA  is  being 
used  by  the  borrower  to  buy  generators 
from  a  Swiss  manufactiu-er.  when  that 
business  should  have  gone  to  General 
Electric  of  Lynn,  or  some  other  manu- 
facturer in  this  country. 

The  Congress  must  act  swiftly  to  close 
this  loophole  before  American  business 


and  American  workers  lose  their  shirts  to 
foreign  competitors  who  will  have  a  field 
day  in  our  domestic  market.  For  your 
information  on  this  issue,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  of  February  17,  1959, 
from  the  Daily  Evening  Item,  of  Lynn, 

Mass.: 

This  Is  Rn>ictnx>i7s 

With  all  Its  other  headaches.  It  la  re- 
grettable that  American  business  la  now  go-  . 
Ing  to  be  called  upon  to  compete  with  for- 
eign firms  for  orders  financed  by  D  S.  Gov- 
ernment loans  and  lack  of  adequate  duty 
protection  will  deprive  American  workmen 
of  employment  which  should  rightfully  be 
theirs. 

In  simple,  unvarnished  language,  that  la 
exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  Oeneral 
Electric  Co.'s  River  Works  here  In  Lynn. 

A  Swiss  manufacturer  has  been  given  an 
order  for  three  22.000-kllowatt  turbine- 
generators  which  could  have  been  manu- 
factured by  the  company's  Lynn  medium 
steam  turbine,  generator,  and  gear  depart- 
ment. 

The  contract  would  have  given  150  people 
a  full  year's  work. 

The  Swiss  firm,  paying  only  one-third  the 
wages  which  OE  pays,  was  able  to  underbid 
OE  26  percent  even  after  adding  a  15-i>ercent 
import  duty  on  top  of  Swiss  shipping  and 
production  costs. 

But  the  real  bit  of  Irony  In  the  whole  deal 
Is  that  funds  for  the  order  were  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
a  Federal  agency  which  lends  money  to 
groups  which  promote  electrical  develop- 
ment. 

GE  says  it  is  not  unusual  for  Its  turbines 
and  generators  to  be  higher  priced  than  thoee 
of  competitors,  either  American  or  foreign, 
but  discerning  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  the 
difference  for  GE's  shorter  delivery  dates,  re- 
liable performance,  efficient  operation  and 
fast,  effective  service. 

A  week  ago  a  similar  Instance  was  brought 
to  light  when  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
placed  a  500.000  kilowatt  turbine-generator 
with  a  British  company,  despite  a  GE  bid  for 
the  order. 

We  dont  know  what  the  answer  is,  but 
it  would  seem  to  us  that  Congress  ought  to 
give  the  tariff  and  duty  regulations  which 
permit  such  things  to  happen  another  long, 
hard  look.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  the  funds 
of  American  taxpayers  should  be  used  to  help 
knock  American  workmen  out  of  Jobs. 


Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  death 
of  Maxwell  Anderson — dramatist  and 
poet — the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  men  of  letters. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  passed  away  on 
Saturday  in  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  Hospi- 
tal, was  the  dean  of  American  play- 
wrights. 

And  he  was  but  one  of  many  similarly 
distinguished  men  of  letters  who  live  and 
work  in  my  home  district  of  Fairfield 
County,  Conn. 

This  is  a  section  of  America  renowned 
for  the  high  caliber  of  its  citizenry,  a 
status  that  makes  Fairfield  County  one 
of  the  most  intelligent,  most  learned, 
most  talented  in  this  great  country. 

In  Maxwell  Anderson's  death,  the 
world  of  literature  and  the  world  of  the 
theater  have  lost  one  of  their  greatest 
exponents. 

I\)r  here  was  a  man  whose  eyes  and 
pen  missed  nothing  of  interest  and 
translated  the  vital  aspects  of  life  as  he 
saw  them  into  a  great  force  for  spreading 
light  into  the  dark  corners  of  human 
experience. 

Maxwell  Anderson  was  in  turn  a  real- 
ist, a  romanticist,  and  an  individualist. 

In  tribute.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  re- 
markable and  talented  man  who  has 
passed  into  the  masterless  night  of 
which  he  once  wrote,  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  for 
Monday,  March  2: 

Dramatist  and  Port 

The'  final  quiet  that  came  to  MaxweU  An- 
derson, dramatist  and  poet.  In  a  Stamford 
hospital  last  Saturday  evening,  removed  a 
personality  that  was  still  active,  glowing  and 
Impassioned.  Nevertheless,  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's memory  and  achievements  are  part  of 
the  undying  record  of  the  American  theater. 

Andereon  was  a  shy  man,  rarely  seen  in  the 
theatrical  circles  around  Broadway.  He  was 
more  at  home  in  the  quiet  country  back  of 
Haverstraw,  where  be  spent  many  working 
years,  or  on  the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  where  he  passed  his  produc- 
tive latter  days. 

The  measure  of  Maxwell  Anderson,  as  a 
dramatist  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  was  equal- 
ly In  the  thin  volume  of  poems  he  published 
and  in  the  whole  field  of  theatrical  expres- 
sion, from  musicals  to  tragedies.  As  a  poet, 
he  was  rightly  credited  with  providing  the 
major  impetus  to  bringing  the  splendor  of 
verse  back  to  the  legitimate  stage.  To  him 
the  drama  was  no  mere  entertainment.  It 
was  "a  religious  institution  devoted  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  spirit  of  man."  He  had 
faith  in  democracy  against  "all  political 
patent  medicines." 

A  fearless  individualist,  he  battled  against 
the  New  York  Drama  Critics'  Circle  as  the 
"Jukes  family  of  Joiirnalism,"  and  these  same 
critics  bestowed  upon  him  two  of  their  high- 
ly coveted  annual  awards  for  accomplishment 
In  the  theater. 

Now  he  goes  into  that  "masterless  night" 
of  which  he  once  wrote,  and  faces  his  last 
"defeat.  Implacable  and  defiant."    His  work 


and  his  Infiuence  will  live  in  the  beauty  of 
lines  that  were  written  to  be  read  as  well  as 
spoken  and.  as  his  friends  and  the  theater's 
friends  must  hope,  in  revivals  of  some  of  his 
timeless  dramas. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDY 
OF  ROCK  AND  ROLL  MUSICIANS 
ATTACKED 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  under  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958 — Public  Law 
85-426 — the  Federal  Government  has  un- 
dertaken a  program  which  subsidizes 
rock  and  roll,  jazz,  and  hillbilly  musi- 
cians. I  view  with  regret  our  present 
Federal  tendency  to  subsidize  large  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  But  I  view  with 
absolute  horror,  the  prospect  of  Federal 
subsidies  for  performers  such  as  Elvis 
Presley,  Little  Richard,  Dicky  Doo,  Con- 
way Twitty,  the  Royal  Teens,  and  all  the 
other  hundreds  of  musical  illiterates, 
whose  noises  presently  clutter  up  our 
juke  boxes  and  our  airways. 

When  the  Congress  revised  the  postal 
rates  last  year,  it  added  to  the  low  cost 
category  of  fourth -class  postal  rates, 
books,  manuscripts  and  such  educational 
recordings  as  Audio-books,  read  by  such 
artists  as  Raymond  Massey  and  Ronald 
Coleman,  bearing  such  titles  as  "The 
Trial  of  Socrates."  "Complete  Sonnets 
of  Shakespeare."  "The  Writings  and 
Speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  as  well 
as  the  works  of  Bacon.  Schopenhauer, 
Milton.  Emerson.  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
and  others.  This  addition  to  that  cate- 
gory of  educational  materials  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  worthwhile  one.  for  it  bene- 
fits the  education  of  our  children,  and  as 
such,  is  justified. 

However,  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  August  1,  1958,  designated  all  phono- 
graph records  as  "educational  material" 
and  all  records  now  receive  the  benefit 
of  being  classed  as  fourth-class  mail  for 
postal  purposes.  Translated  into  finan- 
cial terms,  the  so-called  record  clubs 
were  thereby  enabled  to  mall  recordings 
for  9  cents  for  the  first  16  ounces  and  5 
cents  for  each  additional  16  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof.  Prior  to  this  exemp- 
tion, phonograph  recordings,  if  under 
8  ounces,  were  required  to  be  sent  by 
third-class  mail  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  for 
the  first  2  oimces  or  fraction  thereof, 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof.  Thus,  the  present  rate 
charges  are  exactly  one-half  what  they 
were  prior  to  this  change  in  our  postal 
laws. 

I  certainly  object  to  this  situation. 
By  this  ruling,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  officially 
stamped  rock  and  roll,  hillbilly,  be-bop. 
boogie-woogie,  and  jazz  records  as  edu- 
cational material. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  titles  of  the  rec- 
ords mailed  to  our  high  school  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  tops  any  objec- 
tion that  I  might  make  as  to  their  edu- 


cational nature.  For  example,  we  have 
listed  such  current  favorites  as  "Jail- 
house  Rock,"  "You  Ain't  Nothin  but  a 
Hound  Dog,"  "Got  a  Lot  of  Livin'  To  Do." 
"Dinner  With  Dracula,"  "You  Bug  Me 
Baby,"  "Bony  Moronie,"  "Whole  Lot  of 
Shakin'  Going  On,"  "Picking  On  the 
Wrong  Chicken,"  and  hundreds  of  others, 
ad  nauseam. 

We  all  know  that  our  F>ostal  service  is 
financed  primarily  from  postal  revenue. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  rock  and  roll 
musical  mills  are  permitted  to  continue 
to  mail  records  at  these  above  special 
rates,  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
be  denied  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  postal  revenue  which  are  needed 
to  maintain  present  operations.  I  for 
one  feel  that  this  practice  is  an  injustice 
to  the  ordinary  users  of  our  mails.  There 
is  no  possible  excuse  for  this  situation 
except  to  make  it  even  easier  for  the 
frenetic  rock  and  rollers  to  become  rich 
even  more  quickly  than  they  are  pres- 
ently doing. 

In  a  day  when  we  should  be  concerned 
with  teaching  our  children  science, 
mathematics  and  foreign  languages,  we 
should  not  promote  by  subsidy  the  abuses 
of  grammar  and  the  musical  illiteracy 
that  we  hear  blaring  from  our  radios, 
juke  boxes,  and  TV. 

If  any  changes  should  be  made,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  phonographs  of  our  teen- 
agers to  blare  from  coast  to  coast  daily 
and  nightly  with  this  trash.  Certainly 
we  should  not  give  the  purveyors  of  this 
musical  nonsense,  a  subsidy  in  mailing 
these  records  to  our  children. 

While  I  have  heard  Elvis  Presley,  Con- 
rad Twitty,  and  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  the  lat- 
ter who,  you  may  remember,  married  his 
13-year-old  cousin  while  on  a  rock  and 
roll  musical  tour  of  England,  mentioned 
as  having  an  effect  on  educational  bene- 
fits, I  have  always  heard  them  men- 
tioned as  having  an  adverse  effect  on 
educational  progress.  It  seems  clear  be- 
yond any  further  discussion  that  putting 
such  immortal  rock  and  roll  classics  as 
"Itchy  Twitchy  Feeling,"  "Honey  Comb," 
"Stagger  Lee,"  and  "Splish  Splash"  in 
the  Same  category  as  the  recordings  of 
Bach,  Brahms,  and  Beethoven,  et  al.,  is 
a  horrible  perversion  of  the  intent  of 
Congress,  who  tried  to  further  the  pur- 
chasing of  educational  records  by  plac- 
ing them  in  an  especially  inexpensive 
mailing  category. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  86th  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  rectify  t^MS-inequity  by 
taking  away  this  subsidy  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  exercise  the  good 
sense  to  put  into  effect  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, as  contained  in  Public  Law  85-426. 


POPULATION  CHANGES  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  an  announcement  yester- 
day by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
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of  Commissioners  the  Negroes  in  Wash- 
ington now  constitute  53  percent  of  the 
total  population.  It  had  been  announced 
previously  that  In  the  public  schools,  as 
of  October  31,  74.1  percent  were  Negro 
and  25.9  percent  white.  The  percentage 
of  colored  in  the  schools  is  probably 
larger  now. 

This  calls  for  some  kind  of  congratu- 
lations to  be  extended  to  somebody. 

When  the  investigation  of  the  Wash- 
ington integrated  school  system  was 
made  in  1956.  I  pointed  out  that  Wash- 
ington was  turning  into  a  second  Har- 
lem. Yesterday's  announcement  is  con- 
firmation of  the  statement. 

The  annovmcement  shows  that  in  1953 
when  our  left-wing  sociological  Supreme 
Coiurt  turned  the  Negroes  into  the  res- 
taurants and  hotels  in  Washington  the 
white  population  was  510,000.  Twenty 
thousand  moved  out  by  the  next  year. 
1954,  the  year  the  Supreme  Court  turned 
Negro  children  into  the  white  schools. 
This  left  490.000  whites.  By  the  next 
year.  1955,  the  mass  exodus  increased  to 
33.000,  leaving  457,000  whites  in  the  Dis- 
trict. In  1956,  the  migration  out  had 
swelled  to  42.000.  leaving  415.000.  Only 
6.000  fled  in  1957,  but  by  July  1. 1958.  an- 
other 22.000.  a  total  loss  of  123.000  in 
the  5-year  period,  leaving  the  white  pop- 
ulation 387.000. 

What  is  the  situation  as  concerns  the 
Negro  population?  In  1953.  it  was  340,- 
000.  It  increased  by  14,000  to  354,000  in 
1954,  by  18,000  to  372,000  in  1955,  by 
21.000  to  393,000  in  1956,  by  another 
18.000  to  411,000  in  1957,  and  by  27.000 
the  largest  increase  of  all  in  1958,  to  the 
^^^gure  of  438,000.  In  the  5-year  period 
the  Negro  population  Increased  98,000 
while  the  white  population  decreased 
123,000. 

The  announcement  of  this  change  in 
population  from  white  to  Negro  does  not 
seem  in  all  respects  to  be  made  with  the 
omboxmded  enthusiasm  which  might  be 
expected  from  those  who  have  done  so 
much  to  bring  it  about.  In  fact.  It  Is 
possible  to  detect  Just  a  slight  effort  to 
play  it  down  in  this  sentence: 

Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  there  has  been  no 
substantial  migration  of  nonwhltes  into  the 
city. 

But.  whether  it  is  better  for  Washing- 
ton to  turn  into  a  second  Harlem  through 
the  exodus  of  white  people  or  through 
an  influx  of  Negroes  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  it  may  be  Just  an  academic 
Question,  anyway. 

It  is  of  considerable  consequence,  how- 
ever, that,  of  this  race  which  Is  now  in 
the  majority  in  Washington,  more  than 
1  out  of  4  births  is  illegitimate — actually 
the  figure  is  1  out  of  3.47— they  commit 
82  percent  of  the  major  crimes;  they 
constitute  87.1  percent  of  the  names  on 
the  relief  rolls;  and  of  reports  of  venereal 
diseases  the  figures  show,  of  total  cases 
reported,  220  white  and  9,126  colored. 

With  the  exodus  of  white  people,  the 
sources  of  revenue  are  disappearing, 
business  conditions  are  worsening,  real 
estate  values  are  diminishing. 

I  shall  not  try  to  say  whether  the  Com- 
missioners should  congratulate  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  vice  versa,  or  whether 
both  thoM  groups  should  congratulate 
the  President  and  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment. Someone  probably  should  felici- 
tate the  home  rule  brigade  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Negro  city  government  if  they 
should  ever  be  successful  in  putting  their 
program  into  effect. 

There  is  one  group  to  whom  I  can,  and 
do.  extend  hearty  congratulations,  and 
that  is  the  123,000  who  were  successful 
in  getting  themselves  and  families  out 
of  the  mess  that  now  prevails  in  the 
Capital  City. 


PUBLIC  HOUSINO  BONDS 


AQUINAS  DOMINICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  time  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  pride  we  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  have  in  the 
Aquinas  Dominican  High  School,  which 
is  in  the  great  seventh  ward  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  a  ward  of  which  I  have  been 
a  resident  for  many  years.  Over  28,000 
high  school  students,  representing  every 
State  in  the  Union,  participated  in  the 
18th  annual  science  talent  search  for  the 
Westinghouse  science  scholarships  and 
awards.  Of  the  427  who  In  this  stiff 
competition  made  the  honors  group,  2 
are  members  of  the  senior  class  of  Aqui- 
nas Dominican  High  School,  Ms^ry  Terese 
Anglim  and  Dolores  Mary  Leahy.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  with 
me  in  extending  the  congratulations  of 
the  Congress  to  the  faculty  of  this  school, 
and  especially  to  its  teachers  in  science. 
Of  the  427  who  won  honor  awards,  40 
were  selected  for  the  top  group  that  was 
brought  to  Washington  by  the  Westing- 
house  Co.  and  the  science  clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. Mary  Terese  Anglim  is  one  of  the 
40,  and  one  of  the  great  evenings  of  my 
service  in  Washington  was  when  I 
squired  her  to  the  science  search  dinner. 
That  Is  one  affair  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress cannot  crash  on  his  own  steam.  I 
was  invited  because  of  what  charming, 
brilliant  17-year-old  Mary  Terese  Anglim 
had  done  in  her  research  of  topology 
which  she  graciously  explained  to  me  is 
an  abstruse  kind  of  geometry.  On  fur- 
ther inquiry  I  learned  that  topology  is 
defined  as  the  study  of  those  properties 
of  the  geometrical  figure  unaffected  by 
any  deformation  not  Involving  tearing 
or  joining.  It  requires  comprehension 
of  theory  rather  than  a  series  of  mathe- 
matical processes.  Mary  Terese  modestly 
gives  the  credit  for  her  outstanding 
achievement  to  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Anglim,  and  to  her  teachers 
In  Aquinas  Dominican  High  School.  Her 
father  is  the  superintendent  of  water 
distribution  and  maintenance  In  the 
central  district  of  Chicago.  He  is  one 
of  my  most  distinguished  constituents. 

The  Second  District  Is  mighty  proud 
of  Mary  Terese  Anglim.  On  her  gradu- 
ation from  high  school  she  hopes  to  at- 
tend St.  Louis  University  to  major  In 
mathematics  or  possibly  chemistry.  She 
will  do  research  In  the  nuclear  field. 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  > 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  end  Federal  in- 
come tax  exemption  on  future  Issues  of 
public  housing  bonds  secured  by  pledge 
of  Federal  annual  contributions  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  This  will  close  a  tax 
loophole  and  correct  a  tax  inequity. 

These  public  housing  agency  bonds  as- 
sisted under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  repre- 
sent local  credit  in  name  only.  It  is  true 
the  local  public  housing  agency  issues 
the  bonds,  but  it  has  no  taxing  power. 
The  credit  which  is  back  of  the  bonds  is 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  the  bonds  through  the  annu'*l  con- 
tributions contract  which  the  Federal 
Government  executes  with  the  local 
agency.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
by  law  cannot  sell  its  own  bonds  on  a  tax 
exempt  basis  there  is  no  reason  under 
the  Sim  why  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  financing  device  used  in  the 
public  housing  program,  should  permit  a 
local  shell  agency  to,  In  effect,  sell  Fed- 
eral credit  on  a  tax  exempt  basis. 

In  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
there  appears  an  ad  by  the  Dealer  Under- 
writing Group  offering  $34.8  million  of 
new  public  housing  bonds  issued  by  IS 
different  housing  authorities.  I  want  to 
read  you  the  sales  pitch  on  these  bonds, 
this  is  the  way  they  are  sold  to  the  publle* 
Here  is  what  the  ad  says : 

The  bonds  of  each  Issue  will  be  secured 
by  a  flrst  pledge  of  annual  contributions  un- 
conditionally payable  pursuant  to  an  annual 
contributions  contract  between  the  PubUo 
Housing  Administration  and  the  local  pubUe 
agency  issuing  said  bonds  In  the  opinions  of 
bond  counsel.  Said  annual  contributions 
wUl  be  payable  directly  to  the  fiscal  agent 
of  said  local  public  agency  In  an  amount 
which,  together  with  other  funds  of  the 
local  public  agency  which  are  actually  avail- 
able for  such  purpose,  will  be  sxilBclent  to 
pay  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  th* 
bonds  when  due. 

The  US.  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended, 
solemnly  pledges  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  con- 
tributions by  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  annual 
contributions  contracts. 

Quotation  from  an  opinion,  dated  May  IB, 
19S3,  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"In  summary,  I  am  of  the  view  that:  •  •  • 
A  contract  to  pay  annual  contributions  en- 
tered Into  by  the  PHA  In  conformance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  Is  valid  and  blndlQg 
upon  the  United  States,  and  that  the  faith 
of  the  United  BUtes  has  been  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  such  contribu- 
tions In  the  sama  terms  Its  faith  has  been 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  Its  Interest -bear- 
ing obligations." 

Interest  exempt,  In  the  opinion  of  counsel 
to  the  underwriters,  from  Federal  Incoms 
taxes  by  the  provisions  of  the  UJB.  Rousing 
Act  of  1B37,  as  amended. 

I  call  your  attention.  In  particular,  to 
one  of  the  statements  In  the  first  para* 


graph  of  the  sales  pitch,  "said  annual 
contributions  will  be  payable  directly  to 
the  fiscal  agent  of  said  local  public 
aiency."  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  even  pay  this 
money  to  this  local  shell  agency,  instead 
it  makes  the  payments  directly  to  the 
bond  agent  who  in  turn  pays  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  due  on  the  bonds.  Now 
contrast  this  with  the  sales  pitch  on  a 
true  municipal  bond.  Again  I  refer  to 
an  ad  which  appears  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  This  is  an  ad  for  the  sale 
of  $10.7  million  city  of  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
bonds.  Here  is  the  sales  pitch  on  this 
true  municipal  issue: 

These  bonds,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
will  be  valid  and  legally  binding  general  ob- 
ligations of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  payable 
from  ad  valorem  taxes  to  be  levied  against 
all  taxable  property  tliereln.  within  the  limi- 
tations prescribed  by  law. 

That  is  true  local  credit.  That  Is  local 
credit  supported  by  the  taxing  power  of 
the  community.  That  local  credit  is  tax 
exempt  and  it  should  be  because  it  is  no 
way  dependent  upon  a  pledge  of  Federal 
credit. 

What  really  happens  with  the  financ- 
ing device  used  in  the  public  housinp  pro- 
gram is  that  the  Federal  credit  sold  by 
the  local  shell  agency  on  a  tax  exempt 
basis  is  in  competition  with  our  munici- 
palities who  must  come  into  the  market 
and  pledge  their  own  credit  and  taxing 
power  for  the  bonds  which  they  sell  to 
private  Investors.  No  wonder  our  mu- 
nicipalities at  times  experience  difficulty 
in  marketing  their  own  credit  when  they 
must  compete  with  what  in  effect  is  Fed- 
eral credit  sold  on  a  tax  exempt  basis. 

It  is  long  since  past  the  time  for  ex- 
ploding the  myth  that  public  housing 
bonds  represent  local  credit.  It  Just  is 
not  so  and  since  this  In  effect  Is  Federal 
credit  It  should  be  treated  just  the  same 
way  as  the  Federal  Government  must 
treat  Its  own  bonds;  namely,  it  should 
not  be  sold  on  a  tax  exempt  basis. 


THE  FLEMMINO  FORMULA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  addre&s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

^Die  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t^Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary Flemming,  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  says 
that  his  formula  will  build  75,000  class- 
rooms if  the  States  will  cooperate  by 
changing  their  constitutions,  their  basic 
tax  poUcy,  and  repeal  debt  limit  stat- 
utes. 

The  school  districts  must  consent  to 
go  along  by  getting  themselves  In  debt 
beyond  their  admitted  capacity  to  repay. 

Secretary  Flemming 's  talents  merit 
wider  use  than  are  being  given  them 
now. 

Secretary  Flemming  might  devote  a 
little  of  his  time  to  the  Washington  Red- 
skins. An  application  of  the  Flemming 
formula  would  result  in  a  prediction  that 
the  Redskins  now  have  a  formula  for 
winning  all  the  games.  When  asked 
cv — aoa 


about  his  plan,  Flemming  could  an- 
nounce that  he  was  going  to  have  the 
Redskins'  ends  hovering  over  the  grid- 
iron in  helicopters  on  offense. 

The  Redskin  quarterbacks  could  pass 
to  either  end  and  the  helicopter  would 
fiy  over  the  opposition's  defensive  team 
and  score  touchdown  after  touchdown. 
Flemming  concedes  that  such  procedure 
will  require  a  change  in  the  basic  rules 
of  football  and  consent  will  have  to  be 
obtained  from  the  other  members  of  the 
National  Football  League  for  this  special 
concession.  These  are  minor  obstacles, 
however,  according  to  Mr.  Flemming. 
He  is  chiefly  concerned  whether  or  not, 
with  Gene  Brito  gone,  the  Redskins  will 
ever  be  able  to  stop  the  other  team  frcm 
scoring  an  equal  number  of  touchdowns. 


BILL  TO  REPEAL  FEDERAL  EXCISE 
TAX  ON  AUTOMOBILE  VEHICLES 
AND  PRODUCIS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  EPE/.KLR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the.  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  received  notification  that  the 
Michigan  State  Legislature  has  again 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
peal the  Federal  excise  tax  on  automobile 
vehicles  and  products. 

My  bill.  H.R.  2388,  which  proposes  that 
this  tax  be  repealed,  is  now  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  thfe  committee's 
chairman  urging  hearings  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 

In  February  of  last  year,  when  the 
Michigan  State  Legislature  passed  a  sim- 
ilar resolution,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
measure  was  in  the  nature  of  an  S  O  S 
from  the  people  of  my  State  who  work  in 
the  automobile  industry.  As  you  well 
know,  unemployment  is  still  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  in  Michigan  or  anywhere 
else  where  the  automobile  Industry  is 
the  primary  source  of  Jobs.  And  it  is  a 
primary  source  of  Jobs  in  a  good  part  of 
the  United  States. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  last  year — one  out 
of  every  six  businesses  and  one  out  of 
every  seven  gainfully  employed  workers 
In  the  United  States  are  dependent  for  a 
livelihood  on  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, servicing  and  commercial  use  of 
motor  vehicles. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  the  repeal  of  this 
excise  tax  as  an  Important  stimulant  to 
automotive  production,  and  hence  cut  the 
unemployment  figures  in  depressed  areas 
all  over  the  country. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  any  longer  to  disregard  this  plea 
from  the  American  people  to  remove  an 
unfair  tax  measure. 

I  would  also  strongly  recommend  that 
the  whole  excise  tax  structure  be  given  a 
thorough  overhauling  at  this  time.  Be- 
cause of  pressures  from  various  direc- 
tions, lome  oT  these  taxes  have  been  re- 


duced and  some  have  not.  A  number, 
like  the  automobile  tax,  are  leftovers 
from  wartime  measures  and  hang  on 
to  bog  down  our  economy  when  the 
emergency  which  brought  them  into 
being  no  longer  exists.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  discrimination  in  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  pattern,  and  it  seems  to  be  fhe 
only  way  to  clear  this  thing  up  is  to  go 
over  the  whole  tax  structure  in  light  of 
present  conditions. 

Because  I  believe  the  repeal  of  the| 
automobile  excise  tax  to  be  an  important: 
step  in  this  direction  and  of  vital  urgency 
for  the  whole  economy,  and  to  every  one 
of  my  colleagues,  I  include  the  Michigan 
resolution  with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Senate  Concubrent  Resolution  No.  11 

Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles 

Whereas  this  Nation  Is  emerging  from  ■ 
business  recession; 

Whereas  business  analysts  have  counted 
upon  strong  public  acceptance  of  1959  auto- 
mobiles as  a  major  force  In  our  economy,  not 
only  because  of  the  thousands  of  persons  em- 
ployed directly  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  parts  therefor,  but  also  because 
the  automobile  Industry  is  a  large  user  of 
steel,  glass,  rubber  products,  transportation* 
and  other  good  and  services; 

Whereas  it  is  important  at  this  time  that 
all  measures  possible  be  taken  to  stimulate 
and  revitalize  the  American  economy; 

Whereas  it  Is  believed  that  the  Immediate 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
would  supply  an  important  lmi>etus  to  the 
sale  of  motor  vehicles  and  to  business  activ- 
ity and  employment  in  automobile  factories 
and  related  Industries  throughout  Michigan 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  re- 
peal of  the  excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles  would 
be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  offset  through  an 
Increase  In  business  activity  and  the  result- 
ing Increase  In  Income  tax  collections:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  rep' 
resentatives  concurring)  .That  theLegiilatvire 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Michigan,  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  members  of  the 
Michigan  d«^legatlon  in  the  Congress. 


COMMnTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLLUTION  IN   THE  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dinoxll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr,  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  beset  with  many  problems,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which,  but  least 
noticed,  is  pollution  of  our  waters.  The 
once  clean  waters  which  flowed  in  this 
country,  deep  and  fast,  leaping  with  fish 
and  pure  enough  to  be  used  for  drinking 
at  any  point,  are  now  fouled  with  filth 
and  disease  germs,  unsafe  for  drinking 
and  unfit  for  industrial  use.  Commu- 
nities which  use  these  waters  find  them- 
selves in  a  curious  position,  victims  of 
those  who  use  the  same  water  upstream 
and  transgressors  on  those  who  use  the 
same  water  downstream.  This  water  is, 
of  course,  used,  reused  and  used  again 
dozens  If  not  hundreds  of  times  in  its 
travel  from  its  source  to  the  sea. 

What  was  once  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful, and  which  is  still  one  of  our  econom- 
ically most  important  rivers,  is  the 
Stately  Mississippi. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  search  records 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice from  a  conference  called  to  look  into 
this  matter  as  a  basis  for  later  enforce- 
ment action  to  abate  the  pollution. 

Some  of  the  language  in  that  report  I 
found  to  be  astonishing.    The  once  lovely 
-Mississippi  is  even  more  filthy  and  foul 
than  I  had  had  any  reason  to  believe. 

The  quotes  below  appeared  in  the  re- 
port of  the  conference  required  under 
Public  Law  660  of  the  84th  Congress  be- 
fore enforcement  can  be  begun  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  I  took  the  trou- 
ble to  compare  the  present  day  river  with 
the  description  which  Mark  Twain  made 
of  the  same  water  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  sadness  and  shame  of 
this  horrible  waste  is  that  it  need  not 
occur.  Vigorous  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal action  can  clean  up  the  Mississippi 
.  and  restore  it  to  a  reasonably  pure  and 
sanitary  condition,  even  in  modern  day 
Industrial  America: 

The  Mississippi  River 

Not  only  has  the  Mississippi  River  been  a 
most  important  stream  in  our  Nation's  life 
and  economy.  It  also  has  formed  a  backdrop 
for  outstanding  literary  works  of  American 
authors.  One  of  these,  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
by  Mark  Twain,  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Who 
does  not  recall  with  pleasure  the  account  of 
Huckleberry's  trip  down  the  Mississippi  on 
a  raft  accompanied  by  the  runaway  slave, 
Jim  Turner,  with  its  flavor  of  calm,  easy- 
going life  on  the  water? 

"We  catched  fish  and  talked,  and  we  tocifc. 
a  swim  now  and  then  to  keep  off  sleepiness. 
It  was  kind  of  solemn,  drifting  down  the  big, 
still  river,  laying  on  oiu:  backs  looking  up  at 
the  stars.  •  •  •  The  fifth  night  we  passed 
St.  Louis,  and  It  was  like  the  whole  world  lit 
up." 

We  can  only  conjecture  how  Twain  would 
liave  written  this  passage  today  In  view  of 
the  following  description  of  the  river  at  St. 
Louis,  as  did  a  resident  of  the  area  recently: 

"Predominant  among  the  floating  mate- 
rials are  patches  of  grease,  citrus  fruit  peels, 
and  scraps  of  leafy  vegetables,  typical  of 
garbage,  that  constitute  a  broad  continuous 
trail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mill  Creek  sewer 
at  least  &%  far  downstream  as  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. Condoms  abound  in  the  floating  ma- 
terial. An  oil  slick,  typical  of  sewage  or  oily 
waste  pollution,  covers  the  river  from  bank 
to  bank  In  the  lower  end  of  this  section." 

Very  few  of  the  people  who  live  along  the 
Mississippi,  however,  continue  to  use  Huckle- 
berry's rudimentary  means  of  water  trans- 
portation. Nevertheless,  the  Incredible  fllth 
of  the  Mississippi  In  the  St.  IjOuIs  area  has 


created  concern  in  many  quarters  because  of 
the  specific  ways  In  which  It  damages  per- 
sons who  must  use  the  river.  Because  of  this 
concern,  the  Public  Health  Service  called  a 
conference  to  look  Into  this  matter  as  a  basis 
for  possible  recommendations  on  action  to 
abate  the  poUution.  There  Is  no  more 
graphic  way  to  describe  the  situation  than 
In  the  words  of  the  persons  who  appeared  at 
the  conference  and  Informed  the  presiding 
officials  as  to  the  effects  of  pollution  on 
specified  water  uses. 

PURirTING  THE  SIVER    WATEX   FOR   PUBLIC  v  WATER 
SrPPLY 

"My  name  Is  Clayton  Wlngerter.  I  am 
superintendent  of  the  Chester  Water  Depart- 
ment. •  •  •  Our  trouble  started  a  good 
many  years  ago. 

"Occasionally  the  dairy  was  our  chief  ob- 
jector. They  would  come  down  to  check. 
•  •  •  we  would  give  them  a  sample  out  of 
our  filter  effluent,  which  is  safe  to  drink  be- 
cause we  carry  a  high  chlorine  content;  you 
could  Eee  their  hair  almost  stand  on  end 
from  that  phenol.  It  would  actually  burn 
your  mouth,  the  phenol  content  was  so  high. 

"Another  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is 
the  grease.  There's  times  If  you  look  at  our 
filter  surface  you  wouldn't  know  whether  It 
was  a  water  filter  or  whether  It  was  some- 
thing in  a  well-run  sewer  plant,  because  it 
had  curds  of  what  appeared  to  be  kitchen 
grease  fioating  on  the  surface.    It's  covered." 

BOATING    AND    OTHER    WATER    SPORTS 

"Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  conference, 
my  nanre  is  Fred  B  Llfton.  I'm  with  the 
Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America. 

"•  •  •  Several  days  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  on  the  river  myself.  •  •  • 
and  I'm  not  sure  I  htive  completely  recovered 
from  It  yet.  I  have  been  around  the  country, 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  boating  waters,  but 
I  can  honestly  say  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing approaching  the  situation  that  prevails 
here. 

"•  •  'I  had  some  other  people  with  me 
who  have  been  •  •  •  in  the  boating  field  for 
many,  many  years  •  •  •  and  to  a  man.  these 
Individuals  were  literally  astounded  at  what 
they  saw.  The  only  comment  was  one  that 
you  have  heard  many  tinres.  and  that  Is. 
'It's  perhaps  a  shame  that  the  river  wasn't 
just  a  wee  bit  thicker,  then  you  could  plow 
It.' 

"When  •  •  •  we  were  disembarking  •  •  • 
we  were  approached  by  several  rather  hard- 
bitten individuals  who  had  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  marinas  and  docks  for  a 
number  of  years  •  •  •  and  these  individ- 
uals, when  they  found  that  we  were  Involved 
In  looking  at  pollution,  came  up  and  in  the 
most  imploring  way  •  •  •  he  just  pointed 
to  the  river  and  he  said,  'It's  terrible.  It 
can't  go  on  much  longer  like  this.  Please, 
cant  you  do  something?'  " 

FISHING 

[Mr.  T.  J.  Barnlckol,  representing  the  Mis- 
soxirl  Conservation  Commission):  "The  off- 
taste  and  odor  In  fish  lias  become  a  major 
fishery  problem  since  1944.  By  1946  similar 
reports  came  from  Chester,  m..  fishermen 
and  since  then  these  reports  of  off-flavor  and 
odor  have  come  from  flshermen  throughout 
the  Missouri  section  of  the  Mississippi  River 
below  St.  Louis — a  distance  of  approximately 
316  miles.  A  Festus,  Mo.,  fisherman  reported 
having  to  discard  a  3,000-pound  catch  of  fish 
taken  near  Herculaneum  because  of  the  bad 
odor  and  flavor.  In  1947  commercial  flsher- 
men at  Valmeyer,  111..  28  miles  below  St. 
Louis  reported  that  often  half  their  catches 
of  fish  were  discarded  because  of  an  off-flavor 
resulting  from  pollution.  Another  fisherman 
at  Kimmswlck  in  1953  reported  that  90  per- 
cent of  his  catch  was  not  marketable  as  a 
result  of  the  taste  and  odor  problems.  •  •  • 
"One  of  the  Commlaslon's  law  enforcement 
officers  reported  the  ooturrence  of  offal  from  a 
poultry  processing  Industry  whose  sewer  ef- 


fluent enters  the  river  In  the  St.  Louis  area 
on  the  UUnols  side.  He  explained  that  the 
river  current  carries  this  material  for  some 
distance  and  that  In  places  It  becomes  so 
thick  at  the  surface  that  to  drive  a  motor 
boat  through  It  Is  nearly  impossible.  Feath- 
ers and  decomposing  viscera,  presumably 
from  poultry,  comprised  the  major  part  oX 
this  waste." 

\/e  can  now  hazard  a  guess  at  how  Mark 
Twain,  under  today's  conditions,  would  have 
written  the  above  quoted  passage  from 
"Huckleberry  Finn": 

"We  catched  fish  and  talked  about  how  bad 
they  smelled.  ilm  didn't  dare  taste  one  and 
neither  did  I.  so  we  threw  them  back  among 
the  rest  of  the  garbage.  We  wanted  to  take 
a  swim  now  and  then  to  keep  off  sleepiness, 
but  after  looking  at  the  water  we  decided  it 
would  be  better  for  Jim  to  risk  recapture  and 
maybe  hanging.  It  was  kind  of  solemn,  drift- 
ing down  the  big.  still  river,  laying  or  our 
backs  looking  up  at  the  stars.  Every  once 
in  awhile,  when  we  thought  the  river  looked 
a  little  clearer,  we  would  take  the  clothespins 
off  our  noses  for  a  whiff  of  ozone.  The  fifth 
night  we  almost  pnssed  St.  Louis  but  our  rait 
got  stock  in  a  me.ss  of  fat  and  feathers  so  we 
managed  to  pole  It  to  shore  where  we  said 
goodby  to  It." 
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THE  BENSON  RECORD  AS  SECRE- 
TARY OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  WhittenJ  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  floor  to  call  attention  to  hearings  just 
released  today  by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Agriculture.  I  call 
these  hearings  to  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  Congress,  but  of  the  Nation.  Any- 
one who  will  read  them  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  policies  are  not  only 
wrecking  American  agriculture  but  the 
U.S.  Treasury  as  well.  From  the  record, 
he  and  his  associates  apparently  will  re- 
sort to  almost  any  means  to  have  his  way. 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  make 
this  speech.  However.  I  feel  I  must,  for  a 
balance  between  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  labor  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
public  welfare.  The  Secretary's  actions 
are  rapidly  making  that  impossible.  I 
have  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations  since  1945. 
for  9  years  as  chairman;  I  have  worked 
hard,  holding  hearings  for  many  weeks 
each  year,  reviewing  in  detail  all  the  op- 
erations of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  served  quite  a  number  of  years 
before  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture took  office  in  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  hearings  before  our 
committee,  as  well  as  those  for  the  past 
5  years,  clearly  show  that  the  records  of 
the  Department  prove  the  views  and  the 
policies  of  the  Secretary  to  be  wholly  un- 
sound. The  situation  gets  worse  by  the 
day. 

I  do  not  complain  at  the  Secretary's 
personal  standing  with  the  public  and 
the  press  as  a  man  of  strong  religious  be- 
liefs and  faith  in  his  church.  However, 
that  is  no  basis  on  which  to  determine 
his  stewardship  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  its  costs  to  the  Treasury, 
and  effect  upon  farm  people. 

I  am  an  oflQcer  in  my  church.  Most 
Members  of  Congress  are  active  In  the 
church   of   their  choice.     The   point   I 


make  is  that  the  Secretary  does  not  have 
a  comer  In  that  field.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary's church  a£Dliation  has  been 
played  up  to  the  point  that  most  people, 
including  most  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, have  not  looked  at  his  record  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

THE    RECORD 

Prom  the  start  the  Secretary  insisted 
the  answer  to  our  problem  with  basic 
farm  commodities  was  to  reduce  price 
supi>orts  and.  thereby,  force  the  farmers 
to  reduce  production.  Many  of  us  tried 
to  tell  him  that  farmers,  like  others,  had 
investments,  large  investments,  high  op- 
erating costs — and  that  they,  too,  had 
to  meet  costs  of  operations;  that  the 
farmer's  income,  like  that  of  others,  was 
dependent  upon  volume  times  price  less 
costs. 

We  Insisted  that  with  costs  rising,  the 
Secretary's  program  of  reducing  price 
could  only  result  in  causing  the  farmer 
to  increase  volume  (production)  to  offset 
the  Secretary's  price  reduction.  The 
Secretary  would  not  believe  that.  He  ig- 
nored the  farmer's  personal  problems, 
which  after  all  determine  the  farmer's 
personal  decisions. 

He  insisted  that  to  reduce  price  would 
cause  the  farmer  to  reduce  volume,  and 
everything  would  be  fine.  His  theories, 
if  true,  and  they  are  not,  would  leave  the 
farmer  with,  first,  reduced  price,  by  the 
Secretary's  action;  second,  reduced  vol- 
ume, if  they  did  as  the  Secretary 
thought;  and  third,  increased  costs.  Now 
what  would  that  mean?  The  answer  is 
easy — bankruptcy. 

In  his  efforts  to  get  authority  to  re- 
duce price  supports,  the  Secretary  added 
billions  of  dollars  in  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  refusing  to  offer  CCC  stocks 
competitively  in  world  trade  during  1953 
and  1954.  He  added  further  millions  of 
dollars  in  costs  by  a  refusal  to  offer  cot- 
ton competitively  in  1955  when  he  fi- 
nally offered  other  commodities.  He  has 
followed  this  course  again  this  year.  He 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
needless  storage  and  handling  charges 
during  that  period,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  increasing  our  competition 
abroad  by  holding  an  umbrella  over  for- 
eign production — largely  U.S.  financed. 
International  grain  and  cotton  firms 
waxed  fat.  Secretary  Benson  had  his 
way.  He  received  authority  to  reduce 
price  supports.  Since  that  time  he  has 
reduced  supports  an  average  of  20  per- 
cent— pages  196-204  of  hearings. 

Six  years  of  Secretary  Benson's  pol- 
icies and  practices  show  that  his  price 
reductions  have  caused  the  farmer  to  do 
what  we  tried  to  tell  him  history  showed 
they  would  do.  The  farmer,  faced  with 
increasing  costs  and  lower  prices,  has 
tried  to  make  up  the  difference  by 
increasing  his  volume — production. 

As  fast  as  the  Secretary  has  reduced 
prices,  farm  production  went  up — not 
down.  Government  expenditures  went 
up — not  down.  The  take  of  the  middle- 
man went  up  in  approximately  the  same 
amount;  Government  holdings  increased 
greatly,  and  the  consximer  pays  more  and 
more. 

Reduced  supports  for  com,  from  90 
percent  of  parity  in  1954  to  77  percent 
in    1958,   have   led   to   the   Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  holdings  being 
doubled  from  880.8  million  bushels  in 
1954  to  1,705  million  bushels  in  1958— 
page  196  of  hearings. 

For  wheat,  reduced  supports,  from  90 
percent  in  1954  to  75  percent  in  1958, 
have  led  to  Increased  CCC  holdings  from 
990.7  million  bushels  in  1954  to  1.239.1 
million  bushels  in  1958 — page  198  of 
hearings. 

Reductions  in  price  supports  for  oats, 
from  85  percent  in  1954  to  70  percent  in 
1938,  have  been  followed  by  increased 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  holdings 
of  this  commodity  from  62.8  million 
bushels  in  1954  to  87.9  million  bushels  in 
1958 — page  202  of  hearings. 

Further,  the  Department  makes  much 
of  claimed  improvement  in  the  dairy  sit- 
uation under  reduced  support  levels. 
The  Secretary's  programs  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  cost  $753.7  million  since  1954. 
CCC  inventories  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
have  Increased  from  29.9  million  pounds 
in  1952  to  176.6  million  pounds  in  1958. 

SIX   TEARS  UNDER   SECRETART   BENSON 

From  the  Department  records,  I 
quote: 

1.  Personnel:  „      . 

ncc.  31.  19.12 67.406 

Nov.  SO,  lO.W    80.4^4 

Jiinp3(i.  IW>9  (pstimatr) 88.4S7 

Junp3u.  I'JOO  (estimate) 98k»*5 

2.  Appropriations: 
(In  millionsl 


Fisral  vear 
1952 

I9r<()  burleet 
estimate 

Rc^uIm  Sftivitics 

Commodity    Credit 
Corporation: 
Capital  Impair- 
ment  

$796.0 

421.5 
141.0 

$1,277.8 
l..'0.V4 

BcirabuTsements. .. 

1.268.1 

Total   

1.3.W.8 

4.081.3 

S.  CCC  inventorips:  BiUiont 

January  lft.5.1.. .— $1. 1 

January  iS-V* .  5-4 

June  30.  19'9  'CFtimnto) 6.  8 

Jam  30.  im'iO  (estimate) «.l 

4.  TuMic  law  4»*)  (title  1):  Estimated  expend! 

lures  tlirough  June  30.  1960 82 

fi.  Boil    Banlc:  Kstimat«d    expenditures    Uiroufib 
June  no,  KTiO: 

Conservation  reserve -       .7 

Acreage  reserve — . -.-.—     L  ^ 

Total a  4 

In  the  6  years  of  Benson's  policies  and 
practices,  expenditures  paid  to  ware- 
housemen, railroads,  and  trucklines,  to 
processors  and  others,  but  charged  up  to 
the  farmer  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
President,  have  increased  as  follows: 

Additional  cost  and  personnel  data 
IDoUar  amounts  in  tbousan<ls| 


Item 

Flscal 
year 
1952 

Fiscal 
year 
1957 

Fiscal 
year 
1953 

Interest  expense  (net) 

$16,043 

$274,884 

$322,876 

Carrying  chanres: 
t^torofie  and  liandling... 

73.259 

45,392 
90 

364.391 

186.382 

19.082 

408.610 

177.  728 

Processing  and  other... 

17.044 

Total 

118,747 

560.856 

603.382 

Administrative  expenses.. 
Man-years  of  employ- 

mpjit           -  -. -*- 

$15,114 

2,742 
$12,814 

$,837 

$39,631 

6.044 
$49,082 

7,498 

$33,875 
4,769 

Coanty  office  expensM. — 

Man-years  of  cmploy- 

$50,686 
8.067 

As    Stubborn    as    a  Missouri  mule  is 
supposed  to  be,  I  believe  even  a  Missouri 


mule  would,  at  least,  have  some  doubts 
after  that  6 -year  record,  but  not  Secre- 
tary Benson. 

The  Secretary  is  an  affable,  likeable 
man,  in  great  demand  for  speeches.  Be- 
cause the  press  and  public  go  for  his 
pious  platitudes,  the  Secretary  refuses  to 
accept  his  own  record.  Not  satisfied 
with  price  reductions  authorized  at  his 
discretion  by  law,  on  January  30, 1959,  he 
reduced  farm  price  supports  a  further 
$180  million — to  $200  million,  by  the 
backdoor  method  of  changing  the  parity 
index,  as  shown  on  page  86  of  the  hear- 
ings. Although  he  denied  knowing  the 
outcome  in  advance,  the  record  shows  he 
gave  the  statisticians  go  ahead  orders 
only  after  he  had  been  told  that  the  ap- 
proximate result  would  be  to  reduce  the 
parity  Index,  which,  in  turn,  further 
reduced  price  supports. 

The  Secretary  said : 

The  revisions  that  have  been  made  In  price 
Indexes  are  simply  a  matter  of  good  statistical 
practice,  and  I  didn't  know  what  the  out- 
come was  going  to  be  (p.  19  of  hearings). 

And  later  on  page  21,  he  testified: 
Our  technicians  are  operating  free  from 
pressure  from  the  outside  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  had  pressure  on  me  several 
times  not  to  announce  the  Index,  the  parity 
Index,  at  a  certain  time  becavise  It  was  Just 
before  an  election  or  Just  after  some  Impor- 
tant decision  was  to  be  made. 

I  have  religiously  followed  the  policy  that 
they  should  not  be  interfered  with  In  their 
worlc  In  any  respect  and  the  record  will  so 
show. 

Mr,  Wells,  In  charge  of  this  parity  in- 
dex change,  testified  on  page  113  of  these 
hearings,  however,  and  I  quote : 

Mr.  Wells.  After  the  preliminary  calctila- 
tions  last  March  we  did  have  reason  to  believe 
It  would  probably  reduce  the  parity  index. 
Exactly  how  much  we  didn't  know. 

Mr.  WHirTEN.  And  this  year,  after  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  making  his  pitch  for  reducing 
price  supports,  you  went  to  him  and  urged 
him  to  take  final  action  toward  putting  the 
index  together,  knowing  the  probable  effect, 
and  released  It.  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  recommended  that  he  revise 
the  parity  Index;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHrtTEif.  And  at  that  time  you  told 
blm  the  probable  effect? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  told  him  t^e  approximate 
effect;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  Even  though  it  was  locked 
up  and  the  figures  weren't  known,  the  Sec- 
retary had  Information  from  you  as  the  ex- 
pert In  this  field  upon  which  he  relied.  If 
he  let  you  go  ahead  and  do  this  work  which 
was  locked  up  so  nnbody  would  know  It,  he 
knew  It  would  come  out  In  line  with  his  be- 
Uefs,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Wells.  Approximately,  yes. 

Prior  to  that,  B.  R.  Stauber's  letter  of 
March  14,  1958,  to  Wells— pages  211  to 
226  of  hearings — offered  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  could  be  done  in  order  to 
reduce  the  parity  index  on  price  sup- 
ports. That  certainly  Is  not  in  keeping 
with  objective  statistical  work. 

Stauber,  Chief  of  the  Agricultural 
Price  Statistic  Branch,  wrote  Wells  the 
various  steps  whch  could  be  taken  in 
weighting  the  results  to  reduce  parity. 
After  receiving  that  Information,  Wells 
wrote  Assistant  Secretary  Paarlberg,  on 
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July  9,  1958.  asking  permission  to  pro- 
ceed. Significantly,  Wells'  letter  con- 
tains the  following,  which  I  quote: 

Tou  wlU  note  tbat  Mr.  Stauber  estimates 
the  various  changes  which  might  be  made 
which  would  result  in  reducing  the  level  of 
the  parity  Index  by  somewhere  between  3  and 
6  percent  as  of  June  1957. 

Mr.  Stauber  suggested  that  if  the 
smaller  farms  were  dropped  from  the 
figures  obtained  in  the  survey,  this  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  parity  in- 
dex— page  216  of  the  hearings — because 
it  would  shift  emphasis  from  family  liv- 
ing costs  to  production  costs,  though 
small  farmers  number  far  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  farmers. 

Then  if  you  will  read  the  records  from 
the  files  of  the  Department — page  207  to 
page  250  of  the  hearings — you  will  learn 
of  other  steps  taken  to  reduce  the  index. 

This  information  reveals  that  the 
latest  revisions  were  based  on  surveys 
conducted  in  only  300  counties  on  6,715 
farms  for  production  costs,  3,845  farms 
for  cost  of  family  living,  and  2,006  farms 
for  prices  received.  This  represents  a 
few  farmers  In  a  little  over  10  percent  of 
the  counties  of  the  United  States.  It 
covers  only  about  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  the  farm  families  in  the  United  States, 
with  separate  groups  of  farms  checked 
for  each  element. 

Secretary  Benson  was  advised  that,  if 
the  new  compilation  were  permitted,  he 
could  expect  a  reduction  in  the  parity 
index.  He  said,  go  ahead.  Then  the 
so-called  objective,  and  to  say  "objec- 
tive" is  a  farce,  statistical  compilation 
was  made;  price  supports  w^re  further 
reduced  by  approximately- $180  million 
to  $200  million,  without  any  change  by 
law  or  any  consultation  with  congres- 
sional leaders.  Thus,  Secretary  Benson 
Invites  further  efforts  by  the  farmer  to 
offset  reduced  price  by  increased  volume. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  termites  never  did  a  bet- 
ter inside  job  of  destruction. 

SECRETABT  HELD  UMBRELLA  OVER  FOREIGN  PRO- 
DUCTION; HAD  AUTHORITY  TO  SELL  COMPETI- 
TXTKLT 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  major 
reason  for  our  special  hearing.  This 
year  the  Secretary  has  admittedly  been 
refusing  to  offer  American  cotton  for 
sale  in  world  trade  on  a  competitive 
basis.  On  February  3,  1959,  the  Secre- 
tary testified  before  our  committee  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  agree 
now  that  the  charter  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  authorized  you  through- 
out your  tenure  of  office  to  sell  CCC  com- 
modities in  world  trade  at  competitive  prices? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes;  the  charter  was 
very  clear  on  that,  as  I  have  indicated  before. 
Not  only  In  the  case  of  cotton,  but  any 
commodity. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  realize  that  authority 
existed  during  these  years  when  you  refused 
to  use  that  authority  to  be  competitive? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes.  The  charter  hasnt 
been  changed. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Do  you  agree  that,  when  we 
finally  ]>ersuaded  you  to  use  it,  you  sold  a 
million  bales  of  cotton  in  less  than  2  months? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes;   that  is  right. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  this  act  making  it  compulsory 
that  you  sell  cotton  competitively  to  the 
point  of  "reestablishing  and  maintaining" 
our  fair  share  of  the  world  market,  after  you 


went  for  months  and  refused  to  follow  up 
what  you  showed  you  could  do  with  the  mil- 
lion bales?  Do  you  agree  that  that  hap- 
I>ened7 

Secretary  Benson  Yes.  Of  course,  the 
Congress  passed  the  legislation  and  we  are 
tiylng  to  comply  witli  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
we  intend  to.     (P.  12  of  the  hearing.) 

Then  on  Fehfuary  16,  1959,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he 
testified: 

The  legal  requirement  that  the  Federal 
Government  supnori  a  few  crops  at  unreal- 
istic levels  is  pricing  us  out  of  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  is  com- 
pletely untrue.  Such  statements  have 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  for  years. 
What  can  you  do  with  a  man  who  keeps 
saying  such  things,  when  he  knows  bet- 
ter and  admits  he  knows  better? 

The  record  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing authority  to  sell  in  world  markets  at 
competitive  prices,  which  would  thereby 
make  American  commodities  available  to 
the  needy  peoples  of  the  world  at  fair 
prices.  Secretary  Benson  made  use  of  the 
officers  of  the  $14.5  billion  CCC:  all  ehi- 
ployees  of  his  Depaitment — Mr.  Parring- 
ton,  the  General  Counsel;  Mr.  Wells, 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service;  Mr.  Morse,  President  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
Under  Secretary:  Mr.  C.  L.  Miller,  Assist- 
ant Secretary;  Mr.  E.  L.  Peterson,  Assist- 
ant Secretary;  Mr.  M.  L.  McLain,  Assist- 
ant Secretary;  and  other  top  officials — 
flatly  refusing  to  use  this  authority  dur- 
ing the  years  1953  and  1954,  and  most 
of  1955,  not  only  on  cotton  but  on  every 
other  commodity  for  most  of  that  period; 
holding  dairy  products  off  in  1957  and 
1958,  all  the  time  paying  out  huge  stor- 
age charges  on  what  he  would  not  offer  to 
sell  competitively;  counted  such  cotton 
and  other  commodities  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican acreage,  to  the  benefit  of  our  Amer- 
ican-financed competition  in  foreign 
lands. 

I  do  not  know  how  even  the  State 
Department  or  the  President  could  claim 
they  help  needy  foreign  people  of  the 
world  by  holding  our  commodities  away 
from  them,  while  making  them  pay  high 
prices  for  commodities  of  American 
financial  interests  in  Mexico,  South  and 
Central  America,  and  elsewhere. 

The  record  of  these  hearings  will  show 
that  in  1956,  after  investigations  by  our 
committee  disclosed  that  the  Secretary 
and  his  policies  were  holding  an  um- 
brella over  big  U.S.  investors  in  Mexican, 
and  South  and  Central  American  cotton 
production — names  and  investments  ap- 
pearing on  pages  2  and  3  of  the  hear- 
ings— the  Secretary  finally  offered  1  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  competitively,  which 
he  sold  for  export  in  less  than  6  weeks, 
although  he  had  anticipated  a  year 
would  be  required. 

Even  after  this  experience,  Mr.  Benson 
refused  to  sell  cotton  competitively  for 
months,  resulting  in  the  Congress  pass- 
ing the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956,  the  East- 
land Act,  which  contained  the  following 
provision — section  203.  title  n.  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956. 

In  furtherance  of  the  current  policy  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  offer- 
ing   surplus    agricultural    commodities    for 


sale  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed 
to  use  Its  existing  powers  and  authorities 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  act 
to  encourage  the  export  of  cotton  by  offering 
to  make  cotton  available  at  prices  not  In 
excess  of  the  level  of  prices  at  which  cottons 
of  comparable  qualities  are  being  offered  in 
substantial  quantity  by  other  exporting 
countries.  •  •  •  Such  quantities  of  cotton 
shall  be  sold  as  will  reestablish  and  maintain 
the  fair  historical  share  of  the  world  market 
for  U.S.  cotton,  said  volume  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Up  until  that  point,  the  records  will 
show,  the  Secretary  was  consistently  giv- 
ing out  erroneous  information,  which  he 
repeated  again  on  February  16,  1959. 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House,  stating  that  it  was  price  supports 
which  prevented  sales  in  foreign  markets. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  continuously 
pointing  out  the  high  cost  of  storage, 
largely  of  his  own  making.  He  was  not 
telling  the  American  people  that  he  was 
raising  the  rates  while  exercising  his  dis- 
cretion, refusing  to  use  the  law  which 
authorized  him  to  sell  competitively,  and 
thereby  was  responsible  for  this  increase 
in  Government  holdings,  totaling  billions 
of  dollars. 

As  a  matter  of  law.  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports and  sales  in  world  markets,  because 
whatever  the  level  of  the  price  supports 
the  charter  of  the  CCC  always  has  au- 
thorized competitive  sales.  The  Secre- 
tary admits  that  fact  on  page  12,  quoted 
heretofore. 

After  the  passage  of  this  act  of  1956, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Department  sold 
approximately  13  million  bales  of  cotton 
in  world  trade  during  the  years  1956-57 
and  1957-58.  Yet  these  hearings  will 
show  that  in  this  current  year  of  195*- 
59  the  Secretary  agrees  he  has  held  US. 
cotton  4 ''2  cents  higher  than  compara- 
tive qualities  in  foreign  countries,  in 
spite  of  the  provisions  of  law. 

As  a  result,  our  sales  this  year  were 
only  about  1.8  million  bales;  and  all  the 
time  the  Secretary  and  the  President — 
relying  on  the  information  given  him  by 
the  Secretary— complain  about  the  high 
cost  of  storage  and  the  huge  Government 
investment. 

On  February  3.  1959— page  25  of  the 
hearings — under  strong  pressure  from 
our  committee  and  others,  the  Secretary 
agreed  to  offer  cotton  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  to  carry  out  section  203  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1956,  though  it  was 
only  for  August  1  delivery. 

The  very  next  day.  February  4.  1959, 
the  Department  issued  its  announce- 
ment—USDA— 34451— binding  itself  not 
to  sell  from  CCC  stocks  even  though  it 
became  necessary  to  do  so  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1956. 

When  that  happened,  representatives 
of  the  Department  were  called  back,  and 
then  agreed  to  carry  out  that  law.  As  a 
result,  a  clarification  of  such  announce- 
ment was  issued  oh  February  6,  1959, 
which  stated: 

If  the  payment-ln-klnd  program  does  not 
prove  effective,  with  reasonable  export  pay- 
ments, the  Department  wtU  be  required  to 
reinstate  a  competitive  sales  program  (from 
CCC-owncd  stocks)  to  the  point  of  reestab- 


lishing and  maintaining  the  fa^  historical 
share  of  the  world  market.  | 

Now  we  read  in  the  February  21.  1959, 
edition  of  the  Washmgton  Star  a  story 
with  regard  to  the  recent  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  Mexico,  and  the  com- 
munique issued  following  the  meetings 
of  Mr.  Elsenhower  with  President  Lopez 
Llateos,  of  Mexico.   I  quote: 

The  communique  said  there  was  agreement 
that  there  should  be  cooperation  and  con- 
eultatlon  between  the  two  governments  on 
the  disposal  of  cotton.  TTiis  might  mean 
that  Mexico  will  be  protected  in  the  future 
against  sale  abroad  of  U.S.  cotton  surpluses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reestablishing  and  main- 
taining our  historical  share  of  world 
markets  is  not  "disposing  of  surpluses." 
I  cannot  believe  even  the  President  would 
feel  he  had  the  right  to  ignore  the  law. 
keep  our  cotton  or  any  other  commodity 
away  from  the  needy  people  of  the  world, 
all  to  help  Anderson-Clayton  and  other 
American  firms  in  their  operations  in 
Mexico. 

REBATES    TO    PRIVATE    FIRMS 

If  you  wish  to  see  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  really  run,  read 
the  reports  of  our  committee  investiga- 
tors. You  will  find  the  Department  wit- 
nesses testified  that  it  could  not  sell  by 
sample  the  8  million  to  10  million  bales 
of  cotton  which  had  been  built  up  during 
the  period  the  Secretary  refu.sed  to  sell 
in  world  markets.  Yet  the  record  shows 
that,  as  soon  as  this  cotton  was  sold  to 
private  firms,  the  Department  could  and 
did  sample;  then  they  classed  downward 
most  of  this  cotton,  which  was  by  that 
time  owned  by  private  firms,  and  paid  out 
approximately  $135  million  in  rebates  to 
the  firms — a  list  of  which,  together  with 
rebates  received,  is  on  pages  167  and  168 
of  the  hearings.  This,  too,  was  charged 
up  to  cost  of  the  farm  program. 

Our  investigations — pages  372  to  379 
of  hearings — show  that  much  of  this 
cotton  was  sold  in  world  trade  by  these 
firms  at  higher  than  the  new  class  and 
much  at  higher  than  the  original  class, 
which  to  say  the  least  gives  our  cotton 
a  bad  name  abroad. 

BENSON'S    WAT    OUT    OF    THE    FARM    MESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  read  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  FebruaiT  6,  1959, 
issue  of  the  U.S.  News  b  World  Report, 
entitled  "Benson's  Way  Out  of  the  Farm 
Mess."  My  reaction  is  that  if  we  do  not 
stop  Secretary  Benson's  policies  and 
practices  the  mess  will  get  much  worse. 
His  way  out  is  "more  of  the  same."  It  is 
the  result  of  the  Secretary's  own  actions 
he  uses  to  attack  his  own  farm  program, 
yet  no  one  seems  to  catch  on. 

THE    CORN    STORT 

Recently  the  Secretary  has  cited  the 
vote  of  corn  farmers  against  controls  as 
evidence  that  farmers  are  coming  to  his 
views.  Of  course  they  voted  against 
controls — Secretary  Benson  used  his  dis- 
cretion, assured  them  $1.12  per  bushel 
\iithout  controls.  This  fall  he  will  lit- 
erally have  com  ears  sticking  out  of  his 
ears.  However,  I  feel  sure  he  will  act  sur- 
prised, point  out  Charlie  Brannan  was 
Secretary  until  1953,  and  use  the  costs  in 
further  speeches  against  all  price  sup- 
ports. 


INCREASED     CONSTIMPTION     OrrXSS     LITTLX 

His  own  record  proves  him  wrong  in 
the  view  that  reduced  prices  will  increase 
total  consumption  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. As  prices  have  been  reduced 
during  the  past  6  years,  retail  prices 
which  control  total  consumption  have 
gone  up.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  agreed 
generally  that  the  American  people,  as  a 
group,  certainly  do  not  eat  too  little; 
rather,  according  to  the  medical  frater- 
nity, it  is  too  much. 

Actually,  under  our  system  of  selling 
for  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  if  the 
farmer  were  to  produce,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, all  agricultural  commodities  and 
could  give  them  away  at  the  place  of  pro- 
duction, if  the  cost  of  harvesting  had  to 
be  paid,  and  processors,  transporters, 
handlers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  added 
what  the  traffic  would  bear,  it  would 
probably  be  only  a  short  time  before  re- 
tail prices  would  be  just  as  high,  even 
though  the  farmer  produced  at  his  own 
cost  and  gave  away  the  production. 
As  evidence  of  that,  I  point  out  that  with 
a  20  percent  reduction  in  support  prices 
for  many  farm  commodities,  retail  prices 
at  the  markets  have  gone  up.  The  Ameri- 
can consumer  might  change  what  he  ate; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  substantial- 
ly increase  the  quantity  consumed. 

Even  under  Public  Law  480,  where  we 
virtually  give  agricultural  commodities  to 
foreign  governments,  no  effort  is  made 
to  require  sale  by  those  governments  at 
reasonable  prices  to  their  own  people. 
Spain  sells  cotton  we  have  given  her  to 
her  own  people  for  almost  twice  the  price 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  So  it 
goes.  That  practice  certainly  will  not  in- 
crease world  consumption. 

The  Secretary  and  the  President  point 
out  the  limited  number  of  commodities 
under  fixed  price  supports.  They  make 
no  note  that  many  other  commodities 
have  price  supports  of  the  Secretary's 
own  making.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
reductions  in  feed  prices  will  bring  down 
prices  of  livestock  and  poultry  to  disas- 
trous levels.  Too,  they  fail  to  show  the 
millions  the  administration  is  paying  out 
in  direct  purchases  of  other  commodities, 
the  cash  subsidies  to  export  perishables, 
the  odious  soil  bank,  the  only  real  basis 
for  which  was  to  put  cash  from  the 
Treasury  in  the  farmers'  hands,  to  offset 
their  losses  under  Secretary  Benson. 

They  ignore,  too,  the  fact  that  price 
supports  on  these  major  commodities 
have  the  same  lifting  effects  on  other 
farm  commodities  that  labor  contracts 
by  union  labor  have  on  wages  of  non- 
union members.    The  effect  is  the  same. 

RESEARCH 

The  Secretary  says  the  answer  is  re- 
search. We  have  more  than  doubled 
funds  for  research  during  the  past  7 
years.  Research  is  good  in  its  own  right. 
E^xcept  for  research,  since  1940  farm  costs 
would  be  up  $7.5  billion,  and  the  cost  of 
living  would  be  even  higher.  However, 
research  results  do  not  come  fast  enough 
to  answer  the  farm  income  price  problem. 
Costs  go  up  and  prices  received  go  down 
faster  than  research  can  fill  the  gap. 

ZMDT7STRIAI.    USE 

The  Secretary  says  a  further  answer  is 
Industrial  use.    Our  committee  investi- 


gated this  possibility  last  year,  after  the 
Secretary's  committee  endorsed  such 
proposal  We  are  making  great  ad- 
vances in  promoting  the  use  of  fats  and 
there  are  a  number  of  places  where  there 
seem  to  be  some  possibilities.  However, 
in  most  places,  the  price  for  agriculturad 
commodities  would  have  to  be  too  low 
to  be  of  Interest.  Com  would  have  to 
be  sold  at  26  V2  cents  per  bushel  to  com- 
pete as  a  base  for  alcohol.  Rice  and 
wheat  would  make  fine  insulation 
board — but  so  will  com  stalks,  which  cost 
nothing.  So  it  goes.  To  me  this  outlet, 
while  it  offers  some  help,  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  any  real  dent  in  the 
problem. 

ACREAGE     CONTROLS INCENTIVK     TO     XNCREASID 

PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Benson  has  agreed  repeatedly  be- 
fore our  committee  that  efforts  to  con- 
trol production  by  acreage  will  not  work. 
I  agree  with  him.  Efforts  to  control  pro- 
duction, as  shown  by  the  record  of  the 
Department,  show  that  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  acres  which  any  farmer  can  use 
for  a  crop  is  a  great  incentive  to  increase 
production.  In  addition  to  that  fact,  it 
also  invites  the  farmer  to  make  huge  cash 
investments  in  each  year's  crop,  thereby 
increasing  the  risk  far  beyond  what  is 
sound  business.  Many  solutions  have 
been  offered.  If  we  will  only  accept  the 
record,  the  Secretary's  solutions  make 
the  situation  worse.  We  can  then  agree 
on  a  farm  program. 

If  you  are  interested  in  what  I  suggest 
we  do  to  improve  the  situation,  read 
pages  45  to  49  in  the  hearings. 

THE      SECRETARY'S      SOIL     BANK:     COME -ON     FOR 
VOTES,     1956,    ADDS    $2.4    BILLION    COST 

Nothwithstanding  the  Secretary's 
acknowledgment  that  efforts  to  control 
production  by  acreage  will  not  work — 
and  you  will  note  such  acknowledgment 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings — in  1956  he 
recommended  to  the  President — and  both 
he  and  the  President  recommended  to 
the  Congress — that  for  the  so-called  soil 
bank  we  pay  out  $1,200,000,000  to  the 
American  farmers  in  the  fall  of  1956,  to 
take  out  acreage,  after  the  President  had 
vetoed  the  farm  bill  and  the  Secretary's 
policies  had  the  farmers  in  bad  financial 
shape.  Significantly,  this  was  just  before 
the  election.  Further  significant  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  and 
President  that  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  cash  be  paid  out  before  the 
election,  on  the  farmers'  promise  to  take 
out  acreage  the  following  year.  I  wonder 
what  would  have  been  the  reaction  of  the 
press  and  the  Nation  if  a  Democrat  had 
prop>osed  any  such  thing  just  before  an 
election? 

That  program  has  cost  the  Federal 
Government  nearly  $21/2  billion.  It 
had  little,  if  any,  effect  toward  reducing 
production  and  the  acreage  reserve,  cost- 
ing $1.7  billions  was  junked  this  year 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  President. 

The  conservation  reserve  section  of 
the  soil  bank  reached  relatively  few 
farmers — only  125,000  in  1957-58 — and 
has  committed  the  Federal  Government 
to  some  $700  million  to  date;  and  we  are 
stuck  with  some  contracts  from  up  to  10 
to  15  years  longer.    Here,  too,  there  has 
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been  no  real  effect  on  production;  and 
according  to  committee  investigations  all 
sorts  of  nefarious  scliemes  were  used  in 
some  instances  to  bilk  the  Treasury  in 
connection  with  the  program.  Most  of 
tlie  lands  rented  had  little  real  produc- 
tion history  anyway. 

From  my  work  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  my  study  of  this  whole 
matter.  I  am  convinced  the  only  excuse 
for  either  of  these  programs  was  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  some  farmers  cash  which 
they  have  lost  imder  the  policies  of  Sec- 
retary Benson.  In  the  process,  however, 
these  moneys  are  pointed  out  as  cost  of 
the-farm  program  by  the  same  Secretary 
and  at  his  instance  by  the  President,  in 
speeches  which  have  served  to  inflame 
the  American  people  against  any  farm 
program. 

In  an  efTort  to  scale  the  payments  down 
In  line  with  production  actually  removed, 
we  wrote  the  following  provision  in  the 
appropriation  act  of  last  year.    I  quote: 

Provided  further.  That  hereafter  no  con- 
servation reserve  contract  shall  be  entered 
into  which  provides  for  (1)  payments  for 
conservation  practices  In  excess  of  the  aver- 
age rate  for  comp>arable  practices  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  or  (2) 
annual  rental  payments  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  land  placed  under 
contract,  such  value  to  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  physical  Improvements  thereon 
or  geographic  location  thereof.  In  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  land  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  county  committee  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  estimate  of  the  landowner 
or  operator  as  to  the  value  of  such  land  as 
well  as  his  certificate  as  to  the  production 
history  and  productivity  of  such  land. 

Instead  of  trying  to  scale  payments 
down  in  line  with  production  capacity 
removed  by  the  rentals,  the  Secretary  in- 
creased the  rate  substantially  at  greatly 
Increased  costs  to  the  Treasury. 

While  wasting  these  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  Secretary  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program,  which  is  participated  in 
by  approximately  1,250.000  farmers  who 
put  up  probably  twice  that  much  them- 
selves in  cash  and  labor. 

The  Secretary  seems  to  be  determined 
to  pay  out  any  amount  to  the  few  but 
to  cut  out  that  which  helps  the  many, 
and  the  Nation.  He  even  wishes  to  cut 
school  lunch,  raise  the  cost  of  electricity, 
and  appears  to  be  willing  to  do  anything 
to  eliminate  the  small  farmer. 

Despite  his  record,  on  February  16. 
1959,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  he  used  this  expression: 

To  me.  the  answer  to  this  problem  sug- 
gests itself  in  letters  of  fire  a  mile  high. 

And  then  proceeded  to  ignore  the  fail- 
ure of  his  policies.  That  expression 
soimds  very  much  like  that  of  a  zealot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  while  few  seem 
to  notice,  it  is  the  costs  of  the  Secre- 
tary's own  discretionary  actions  which 
he  uses  in  his  speeches  to  attack  his  own 
administration  of  agriculture. 

If  the  Secretary  had  not  willfully  with- 
held U.S.  commodities  from  the  world 
trade  at  competitive  prices,  we  never 
would  have  had  this  big  buildup  of  com- 
modities and  foreign  production  would 
be  much  less.  If  he  had  not  reduced 
these  prices,  thereby  inviting  increased 


production,  our  expenditures  would  have 
been  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  how  he  can  make 
speeches  such  as  he  does  and  get  away 
with  it  as  though  someone  else  had  been 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  6  years. 

THE    SKCBETART    DRIVKS    A    WEEOB 

I  started  off  by  saying  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  one  thing:  With  consumer 
costs  going  up  in  spite  of  reduced  farm 
prices,  he  has  succeeded  in  driving  away 
and  inflaming  the  urban  Members  and 
urban  people  against  any  farm  program. 
A  balance  between  agriculture,  industry, 
and  labor  is  essential  to  a  prosperous  na- 
tion. If  one  goes  down  the  others  will 
follow. 

The  Secretary's  course  is  dangerous, 
because  history  will  show  in  these 
countries  that  are  worn  out  today,  the 
eroded  lands  came  because  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  government  insisted  on  food 
and  fiber  below  the  cost  of  production. 
It  could  happen  here  if  the  Secretary  has 
his  way  and  he  continues  to  inflame  the 
American  people  against  the  farmers  to 
the  point  of  pushing  them  back  to  sub- 
sistence levels,  we  will  wear  out  the  soil, 
the  base  of  our  prosperous  country,  and 
with  time  we  will  become  like  China  and 
India. 

This  division  he  generates  is  far  more 
serious  than  any  problem  I  can  think  of, 
including  the  inroads  he  mak,es  on  the 
Treasury  or  the  bad  effect  he  is  having  on 
many  farmers. 

The  damage  will  continue  long  after 
both  the  Secretary  and  I  have  passed 
from  the  scene. 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  PREVENT  REDUCTION  Xlf 
PARITY    INDEX 

Therefore,  I  can  and  do  recommend 
that  the  Congress  now  pass  legislation 
preventing  this  back-door-change-in- 
parity  means  of  reducing  farm  prices 
from  becoming  efTective.  Then  we  must 
make  a  study  of  each  place  in  existing 
law  where  the  Secretary  has  discretion 
and  repeal  the  authority  for  him  to  ex- 
ercise discretion.  If  we  do  not,  our  Sec- 
retary in  exercising  his  discretion  will 
put  many  more  farmers  out  of  business, 
and  make  further  progress  toward  bank- 
rupting the  Treasury. 

FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  NEEDED 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which  would  provide  for  a  special  in- 
vestigating committee  to  be  set  up  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  investi- 
gate the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  including  the  $14.5  bil- 
lion Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
There  is  a  real  basis  for  such  special  in- 
vestigating committee. 

As  our  committee  investigations  show, 
this  $14.5  billion  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  dominated  and  operated  by 
officials  of  the  Department,  has  no  real 
regulations  or  protection  against  outside 
influences  nor  the  premature  release  of 
information.    * 

Much  has  happened  to  arouse  sus- 
picions, to  say  the  least.  What  makes 
it  worse  is  that  the  more  paid  out  in 
storage,  transportation,  interest,  waste, 
rebates,  or  profits  to  other  than  farmers, 
the  more  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  President — on  the 
basis  of  information  given  him  by  the 


Secretary— In  attacks  against  farm  pro- 
grams. This  I  believe  dangerous  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  receive  favor- 
able action  on  my  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Sp3aker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  When 
the  Secretary  first  came  to  the  city  of 
Denver,  in  the  heart  of  my  district,  after 
the  election  in  1933, 1  heard  him  say  that 
he  wanted  to  move  food  out  of  storage 
and  into  stomachs.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  is  stating  that 
exactly  the  reverse  has  been  the  Secre- 
tary's policy  in  fact. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Certainly  In  the  first 
3  years  of  his  being  in  office.  Even 
under  Public  Law  4C0,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  been 
no  requirement  that  the  governments  of 
foreign  countries  which  really  get  the 
commodities  are  required  or  called  on  to 
sell  such  commodities  at  reasonable 
rates  to  their  own  people.  For  Instance, 
on  the  cotton  we  virtually  give  to  Spain 
under  Public  Law  480.  they  charge  their 
own  people  twice  as  much  as  the  cotton 
sells  for  In  this  country.  So  if  we  let 
these  foreign  nations,  that  is  whom  we 
give  these  commodities  to.  the  foreign 
nations,  that  Is.  sell  them  for  outlandish 
prices  to  their  own  people,  you  have  not 
Increased  total  world  consumption. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  Secretary,  per- 
haps, should  be  tested  by  that  old  phrase 
my  mother  taught  me,  "What  you  do 
speaks  so  loudly  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
Bay."    

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  as  to  the  saying  but  I  say 
as  of  now  with  Sscretary  Benson  It  Is 
working  the  other  way — what  the  Secre- 
tary says  sounds  so  loud  that  the  public 
will  not  look  at  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  I  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  all  of  the  gentleman's 
speech.  I  hope  he  did  not  make  a  po- 
litical speech. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  always  a  matter  of 
conjecture  as  to  whether  a  man  did  or 
did  not.  In  my  Judgment.  I  certainly 
did  not.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  faults  I  find  with  the 
Secretary's  policies.  In  my  Judgment,  are 
the  same  faults  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  found  In  numerous  speeches  on 
this  fioor.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  tenor  and  the  objective  of  my 
speech  has  been  to  urge  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  to  Judge  the  Secretary  by  his 
actions  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  that  is  essential.  In  my  efforts  to 
get  them  to  do  this,  I  tried  to  point  out 
the  highlights  as  we  know  them  in  our 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  tend 
to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  begin- 
ning to  make  the  Secretary  stand  on  his 
own  record  instead  of  pointing  way  back 
over  his  shoulder  as  though  somebody 
else  were  doing  these  things. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  tljie  gentle- 
man from  California.  ! 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sorry  that  I  missed 
all  of  the  gentleman's  statement,  but  I 
do  want  to  commend  him  on  a  very  able 
presentation  of  the  facts  that  I  can  agree 
with.  My  reason  for  asking  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  was  because  of  some  recent, 
what  I  consider  to  be  completely  unfair. 
propaganda  that  has  come  out  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  way  of 
Information  purposely  intended.  In  my 
opinion,  to  pit  the  consumer  against  the 
producers  and  against  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  And,  if  the  gentleman  can 
spare  me  as  much  as  3  or  4  minutes.  I 
would  Just  like  to  read  a  few  comments 
here  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
guilty  either  of  stupidity  or  deliberate 
falsehood  In  misinforming  a  member  of 
the  other  body  that  four  central  Cali- 
fornia farm  corporations  received  cotton 
price  supports  amounting  to  $1,857,677.14 
in  1957.  These  funds  were  not  subsidies 
or  supix)rt  payments.  They  were  loans 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  96  Vi  percent  of  the  loan  money 
WM  repaid — with  interest.  The  Govern- 
ment received  high-quality  cotton  for 
the  remaining  3^4  percent. 

Such  statements  by  persons  who  knew 
or  should  have  known  that  they  were 
misrepresentations  apparently  are  In- 
tended to  divide  our  citizens  and  set  con- 
sumers against  farmers.  They  certainly 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  calm  con- 
^  sideration  of  a  problem  and  to  assist  In 
working  out  long-ranee  solutions  on  a 
basis  which  Is  fair  to  both  farmers  and 
consumers. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  biggest 
central  California  borrower,  Westlake 
Farms.  Inc.,  of  Stratford,  Calif.  True, 
Westlake  Farms  received  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  of  $854,450.67 
on  5.611  bales  of  cotton.  But  by  August 
1,  1958,  the  deadline  date  for  redeeming 
the  loan,  Westlake  Farms  had  paid 
$820,912.08  to  redeem  5,386  of  the  bales 
it  placed  in  Government  loan.  In  addi- 
tion, Westlake  Farms  paid  $9,890.02  in 
Interest.  If  the  225  bales  that  went  Into 
the  Government  catalog  were  sold  at  a 
net  loss  of  $50  a  bale,  which  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  claims  is  the  aver- 
age loss,  the  loss  on  this  big  transaction 
would  have  amounted  to  $11,250 — 
scarcely  more  than  the  farmer  paid  in 
interest. 

Another  cottongrower,  W.  J.  Deal,  of 
Mendota.  Cahf..  placed  2,419  In  loan  for 
$370,040.84  and  redeemed  the  entire 
amount,  paying  $6,510.70  in  interest. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
OathingsI  pointed  out  so  ably  a  few  days 
ago,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cotton  program  is  a  program  to  promote 
the  orderly  marketing  of  this  storable 
commodity.  The  program  prevents  the 
market  from  being  glutted  at  harvest 
time,  thus  helping  to  stabilize  the  price 
for  the  large  grower  and  the  small 
grower  alike. 

Now  I  hold  no  special  brief  for  the 
large  farming  corporations.  But  I  want 
to  point  out  that  no  abuses  of  the  ex- 
isting agricultural  stabilization  program 


are  involved  in  the  acceptance  by  large 
farming  corporations  of  Government 
loans.  It  is  very  unfair  to  try  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  costs  of  the  Federal 
agricultural  stabilization  program  on 
large  cotton  growers  on  the  basis  of  these 
loan  figures. 

Let  us  consider  what  might  happen  if 
large  cotton  growers  were  denied  such 
loans  and  only  small  growers  could  bor- 
row from  the  Government  to  finance  the 
orderly  sale  of  their  cotton  crops.  As 
was  suggested  a  moment  ago,  the  present 
program  aids  the  small  grower  by  pro- 
tecting the  price.  If  loans  were  Umited 
to  small  growers,  large  producers  would 
sell   their   crops   at   the    world   market 


price  and  the  Government  would  be 
stuck  with  cotton  It  would  have  to  sell  at 
a  great  loss.  The  program  would  be 
much  more  expensive  than  it  is  now,  and 
the  economy  would  suffer  for  it. 

I  submit  a  table  showing  In  detail  the 
loan  operations  In  1957  of  the  four  cen- 
tral California  cotton  growers  referred 
to  In  the  other  body.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  if  all  the  cotton  these  four 
growers  let  go  into  the  Government 
catalog  were  sold  at  a  loss  of  $50  a  bale, 
the  total  loss  to  the  Government  would 
fall  $677.36  short  of  matching  the 
$23,727.36  that  the  growers  paid  in 
interest. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  to  ^central  California  cotton  growers  in  1957-58 


Grower 

Bales  in 
loan 

Amount 
loaned 

Bales  re- 
deemed 

Amount 
redeemed 

Interest 

Bales  to 
catalog 

Cost  at 

loss  of 

$50  per 

bale 

W«-stlako  Farms,  Inc.,  Slrat- 
for<l.  Calif 

.S.r.n 
2.419 

2.387 

1.808 

JR.M.  4.'>n.  fi7 
370. 040.  84 

.350.  290.  43 

282.80&a0 

.5,3«fl 
2.41» 

2.266 

1.783 

$S20, 912. 08 
370. 040.  84 

332.233.12 

26.1. 982. 16 

$9,890.02 
6.  510.  70 

3. 980. 08 

3,.346. .% 

225 

0 

121 

IIS 

$11,250 

W    J.  Deal.  Mendota,  Calif  .. 

Frank    and    Jim    Uarona, 
Hakcrsl'cl.l.  Calif             

Wal<lo  VV.  Wceth,  Coalings. 
Calif 

6.050 
8,750 

Total  

12,315 

1.857.677.14 

11.854 

1,789,168.20 

23. 727. 36 

461 

23,050 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  once  again  hope  that  he 
would  check  the  hearings,  which  support 
my  statements,  because  I  will  give  page 
references  and  quote  the  record. 

If  the  Secretary  had  not  willfully  with- 
held U.S.  commodities  from  the  world 
trade  at  competitive  prices,  as  he  admits 
he  did,  we  never  would  have  had  this  big 
buildup  of  commodities.  If  he  had  not 
reduced  these  prices,  thereby  inviting 
Increased  production,  our  supply  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  how  he  can 
make  speeches  such  as  he  does  and 
get  away  with  it  as  though  somebody 
else  had  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
6  years,  but  nobody  seems  to  charge  him 
with  It  at  all,  yet  It  Is  his  own  poor 
Judgment  and  poor  policy  that  has 
largely  caused  the  situation. 

THE    SECRETAKY    DRIVES    A    WEOQC 

I  started  off  by  saying  he  had  been 
successful  In  one  thing:  With  consumer 
costs  going  up,  he  has  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing away  and  Infiamlng  the  urban  Mem- 
bers and  urban  people  against  any  farm 
program.  A  balance  between  agricul- 
ture. Industry,  and  labor  Is  essential  to  a 
prosperous  nation.  If  one  goes  down  the 
others  will  follow.  The  Secretary's 
course  Is  dangerous,  because  history  will 
show  In  these  countries  that  are  worn 
out  today,  the  eroded  lands  came  because 
those  in  control  of  the  government  in- 
sisted on  food  and  fiber  below  the  cost  of 
production.  It  could  happen  here  if  the 
Secretary  has  his  way  and  he  continues 
to  mflame  the  American  people  against 
the  farmers  to  the  point  you  push  them 
back  to  a  subsistence  level.  You  will 
wear  out  the  soil,  the  base  of  our  pros- 
perous country,  and  with  time  we  will 
become  like  China  and  India.  This  divi- 
sion he  generates  is  far  more  serious  than 
any  problem  I  can  think  of,  Including 
the  inroads  he  makes  on  the  Treasury  or 
the  bad  effect  he  Is  having  on  many 


farmers.  The  damage  will  continue 
along  after  both  the  SecretarS  and  I 
have  passed  from  the  scene.        ' 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  table. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
'  There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.WHrrxEN]  for  the  fine  state- 
ment he  made  today.  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly his  remarks  about  the  mishan- 
dling and  bungling  of  our  farm  program 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Benson. 

I  am  a  farmer.  I  have  lived  on  a  farm 
all  my  life.  My  roots.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
deep  in  American  agriculture.  It  is  par- 
ticularly painful  for  one  of  my  back- 
ground to  realize  that  we  have  in  this 
country  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
consistently  has  opposed  programs  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  farmers. 

The  Secretary  is  supposed  to  speak 
for  the  farmer.  Just  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  speaks  for  business,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  speaks  for  labor.  Yet 
we  find  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
voting a  great  part  of  his  time  in  mis- 
representing the  position  of  agriculture 
and  farmers  to  the  public. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  Secretary  hsis  seen 
fit  to  try  to  turn  the  consiuner  against 
the  farmer.  He  paints  a  picture  of  agri- 
culture as  a  greedy,  special  interest  group 
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which  gouges  the  consumer  and  the  tax- 
payer. This  Is  grossly  unfair  to  the 
farmer.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  dis- 
service to  the  whole  country.  No  one 
should  try  to  turn  group  against  group. 

If  Mr.  Benson  worked  half  as  hard  in 
helping  farmers  as  he  does  in  convincing 
consumers  of  the  evils  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram, perhaps  we  would  not  be  in  the  fix 
we  are  today. 

Under  Mr.  Benson's  administration, 
surpluses  have  increased,  exports  de- 
clined, and  farm  prices  pushed  down. 
He  has  had  6  years  in  office.  He  blames 
his  present  troubles  on  policies  inherited 
from  the  previous  administration.  Per- 
haps the  trouble  Is  more  basic.  Surely, 
the  previous  administration  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  ineptness  which  marks 
so  many  of  the  Department's  actions. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Benson  has 
showed  a  cynical  disregard  for  the  intent 
of  Congress  whenever  possible.  The  lat- 
est example  of  this  is  found  in  the  price 
support  levels  fixed  for  feed  grains  for 
1959. 

The  law  specifically  relates  feed  grain 
price  supports  to  corn  through  compara- 
tive feed  values.  For  example  grain  sor- 
ghums have  95  to  97  percent  of  the  feed 
value  of  corn. 

But  what  did  the  Secretary  do?  He 
fixed  the  price  support  of  corn  at  $1.12 
a  bushel,  which  is  equivalent  to  $2  per 
hundredweight.  Yet  for  grain  sorghums, 
which  have  95  percent  of  the  feed  value 
of  com.  he  fixed  a  support  price  of  $1.52 
per  hundred. 

This  is  a  totally  unrealistic  figure. 
Farmers  in  the  Southwest  cannot  pro- 
duce grain  sorghums  for  this  price. 

No  one  should  have  been  surprised  at 
the  Secretary's  action.  He  has  consist- 
ently lowered  prices  whenever  he  had 
the  opportunity.  Lower  prices  are  a 
fetish  with  him. 

Mr.  Benson  believes  that  cheaper  prices 
will  bring  about  reduced  production. 
This  Is  completely  reverse  to  what  actu- 
ally happens  when  prices  fall.  Farmers 
desperately  try  to  produce  more  to  make 
up  for  the  drop  in  income.  This  is  an 
economic  fact  of  farm  life. 

Mr.  Benson  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
If  farmers  are  to  cut  production,  their 
income  must  be  protected.  Farmers  are 
-willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  production 
but  they  need  some  assurance  they  can 
continue  to  remain  in  operation.  I  am 
siu-e  the  Secretary's  policy  of  reducing 
prices  is  not  the  answer. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten].  What  he  said  here  to- 
day needed  saying.  His  remarks  should 
be  carefully  read  by  every  Member  of 
this  House. 


SUBCOMMITTEES     OP     THE     COM- 
MITTEE   ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  have  permission  to  sit  during 
general  debate  during  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  'there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED   ATOMIC-POWER 
FACILITY   IN   MAINE 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  259.  for 
the  construction  of  an  atomic-power  fa- 
cility in  Maine,  because  Maine  is  a  most 
logical  location  for  such  a  developmental 
plant. 

Atomic  power  is  presently  expensive, 
but  its  cost  is  expected  to  come  down 
with  further  progress  in  reactor  develop- 
ment. Obviously,  it  will  become  eco- 
nomically competitive  first  in  this  coun- 
try in  those  areas  where  the  costs  of 
fossil  fuels  are  high.  Maine  is  one  of 
the  highest  cost  fuel  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

The  early  demonstration  of  economic 
atomic  power  is  an  important  objective 
because  of  its  significance  for  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  also  to  show  our 
International  leadership  in  developing 
th3  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
President  Eisenhower,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  all  have 
stated  that  it  is  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  fortify  its  world  leadership 
in  atomic-power  development.  The  at- 
tainment of  this  objective  can  be  speeded 
by  emphasizing  atomic-power  develop- 
ment in  those  areas  where  the  high  costs 
of  conventional  fuels  will  enable  the 
achievement  of  economic  atomic  power 
at  an  earlier  date  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

The  latest  Edison  Electric  Institute 
figures  show  that  in  1956  New  England's 
fuel  costs  averaged  5  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour as  compared  with  2.9  mills 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  But 
these  same  figures  show  that  in  Maine 
and  Vermont  fuel  costs  per  kilowatt- 
hour  averaged  6  mills,  twice  the  U.S. 
average. 

In  that  year,  the  cost  per  heat  imlt — 
million  British  thermal  units — for  fuel 
burned  in  the  steam  powerplants  of 
Maine  averaged  45.3  cents.  This  is  high- 
er than  the  corresponding  cost  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  It  compares 
with  a  countrywide  average  of  25.4 
cents  and  a  New  England  average  of  39.3 
cents  per  million  British  thermal  units. 

Latest  available  figures — Electrical 
World — show  that  as  of  November  1, 
1957,  electric  utility  generating  stations 
in  Maine  have  a  total  installed  capacity 
of  653.653  kilowatts,  of  which  350,633  kil- 
owatts was  in  hydroelectric  stations, 
261.150  kilowatts  in  steam-generating 
stations,  and  41,870  kilowatts  in  internal 
combustion  stations.  This  means  that 
my  State  is  today  dependent  on  a  combi- 
natJou  of  hydro  and  steam  generation 
for  its  power  supply. 

To  provide  the  hydroelectric  part  of 
the  combination  for  its  future  power 
supply  Maine  has.  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  latest  estimate, 
over  1.100.000  kilowatts  of  undeveloped 
power  in  its  fivers.   Tliis  includes  255,500 


kilowatts  In  the  St.  John  River  Basin. 
320,425  kilowatts  in  the  Penobscot  River 
Basin,  472,700  kilowatts  in  the  Kennebec 
River  Basin.  38,000  kilowatts  in  the  An- 
droscoggin River  Basin.*  and  69.975  in  the 
Saco  River  Basin.  In  an  average  water- 
year  this  undeveloped  hydroelectric  pow- 
er could  contribute  nearly  4Mt  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Maine's  cost  of 
conventional  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  is  the  highest  of  any  State  in 
the  Nation.  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
it  should  be  one  of  the  first  States  in 
which  atomic  power  could  be  produced 
on  a  commercially  self-supporting  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  availability  of  poten- 
tial hydroelectric  power,  coupled  with 
streamflow  regulation  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  State  would  make  possible  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  economy  of  a  combina- 
tion of  atomic  power  and  hydro  power. 
Including  provision  for  pumped  hydro 
storage  if  planning  studies  indicate  that 
It  would  be  desirable. 

Papers  delivered  at  last  year's  United 
Nations  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  held  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Indicated  that 
atomic  power  and  hydropower  will  be 
natural  working  partners  In  the  efQcient 
power  supply  systems  of  the  future. 
They  made  it  clear  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical atomic  power  will  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  relatively  large  gener- 
ating units  operated  at  a  high  load  fac- 
tor. This  means,  of  course,  that  the  first 
atomic  powerplants  should  be  planned  as 
base  load  plants.  One  of  the  British  pa- 
pers pointed  out  that  pumped  storage 
hydroelectric  plants  to  carry  the  peak 
loads  could  be  associated  with  such  nu- 
clear power  stations. 

These  arrangements  also  have  been 
suggested  in  papers  presented  in  this 
country.  About  a  year  ago  at  an  Ebasco 
Services  conference,  an  expert  panel 
made  the  following  prediction  as  to  use 
of  hydro  capacity  for  carrying  peak  loads, 
particularly  in  connection  with  nuclear 
powerplants.  The  quotation  is  from 
"Electrical  World"  of  March  10,  1958: 

The  nuclear  plant  can  be  ntted  nicely  Into 
a  Joint  scheme  with  a  pumped  storage  hydro- 
project.  The  first  would  carry  the  base  load: 
the  latter,  the  peak.  The  expected  low-fuel 
cost  of  nuclear  planta  should  make  this  even 
more  attractive. 

Maine  Is  vitally  Interested  In  assuring 
ample  supplies  of  electricity  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  for  its  homes  and  its 
farms,  and  to  attract  further  industrial 
development. 

We  recognize  that,  in  the  long  run, 
fuel-generated  power  Is  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  larger  and  larger  part 
of  any  area's  power  supply  even  though 
it  may  seem  today  well  endowed  with 
waterpower.  And  we  feel  that,  for  Maine 
to  participate  in  the  country's  future  eco- 
nomic growth  on  a  competitive  basis,  this 
means  development  of  the  technology  of 
atomic  power  production  to  the  point 
where  It  will  be  not  simply  competitive 
but  truly  low -cost  power. 


•There  Is  about  113.500  kilowatts  of  unde- 
veloped power  In  this  basin,  but  only  38.000 
of  It  Is  In  Maine;  the  balance  is  in  New 
Hampshire. 
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This  position  is  fully  supported  in  the 
address  of  Elmer  L.  Llndseth.  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  EEI  Atomic 
Power  Committee,  at  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute's  1958  convention.  Speaking  on 
the  subject  of  atomic  power.  Lindseth 
described  a  second  major  impact  of  fully 
competitive  nuclear  power  as  the  Impact 
on  our  industry  of  the  ultimate  elim- 
ination of  fuel-cost  differentials  between 
areas  of  this  country.   He  continued: 

As  the  cost  of  nuclear  power  is  progres- 
sively reduced.  It  wUl  become  competitive 
firfct  in  high  fuel-cost  areas.  Eventually, 
although  It  may  be  a  number  of  years  later. 
It  will  be  competitive  everywhere. 

This  single  fact  Is.  of  course,  going  to  cause 
a  major  shift  In  the  econotmc  and  Industrial 
geography  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  such  industries  as  brtslc  metals. 
aUoys,  and  electro-chemicals  favor  locations 
where  they  can  most  cheaply  obtain  the  large 
amounts  of  power  they  use.  But  with  fully 
competitive  nuclear  power,  they  wlU  be  no 
longjr  restricted  to  the  low  fuel-cost  areas  of 
today.  Determining  factors  in  their  location 
will  be  chiefly  markets,  raw  materials,  labor 
force,  and  available  sites. 

Obviously,  this  U  going  to  provide  hitherto 
unknown  opportunities  to  a  lot  of  power 
companies  In  their  area  development  pro- 
grams. Formerly  fuel-poor  areas  wiU  have 
new  advantages  for  industrial  prospects. 
Conversely,  fuel-rich  areas  that  have  hither- 
to had  advantages  built  on  lower  generating 
costs  are  going  to  have  nationwide  com- 
petiUon. 

Location  of  developmental  atomic 
power  plants  in  Maine  would  also  be 
beneficial  to  the  atomic  energy  program 
from  a'  dollars-and-cents  s'tandpoint. 
Because  of  Maine's  present  high  fuel 
costs,  the  incremental  cost  of  power 
from  there  early  developmental  atomic 
plants  would  be  less  in  Maine,  and  the 
burden  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's budget  therefore  less,  than  in 
almost  any  other  U.S.  location. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  our  fuel 
costs  in  Maine  are  not  too  far  belOw  those 
of  some  of  the  Euratom  countries,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  contributing 
millions  of  dollars  to  assist  them  to  build 
atomic  power  plants.  If  this  sort  of 
program  is  good  for  Europe,  it  should  be 
equally  good  for  the  high  fuel-cost  areas 
of  oui"  own  country. 

I,  therefore,  ask  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  give  careful 
consideration  to  my  proposal  that  a  dem- 
onstration atomic  power  facility  be  con- 
structed by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  Maine.  I  would  recommend  that 
the  project  be  planned  in  cooperation 
\vith  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineeis,  so  that 
ultimately  it  can  be  op>erated  in  coordi- 
nation with  one  or  more  hydroelectric 
stations  at  multiple-purpose  projects,  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  Maine  rivers,  including 
the  possible  use  of  pumped  storage  to  im- 
prove the  economy  and  the  demonstra- 
tion value  of  the  combined  undertaking. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  STAMP 
OUT  NATIONAL  RACKETEERING 
BY  OUTLAWING  TERRORISTIC 
CONSPIRACIES 

The  SPEAKER.   Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 


ida [Mr.  CkamkrI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  for 
this  purpose.  I  had  wanted  to  get  ^n 
the  record  this  statement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  previous  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missi-ssippi  (Mr.  Whitten] 
in  which  he  so  vigorously  attacked  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Benson.  I  should 
like  to  give  another  point  of  view.  I 
represent  an  agricultural  district,  one 
which  is  about  12th  to  15th  in  dollar 
volume  in  the  United  States.  I  can  say 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that 
at  least  90  percent  of  my  farmers  fully 
support  Secretary  Benson  and  his 
policies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  tMr.  Cramer]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  outlaw  national 
conspiracies  perpetrated  by  gangsters 
and  hoodlums  who  use  interstate  com- 
merce or  interstate  communications  in 
furtherance  of  their  terroristic  activities, 
crimes,  and  rackets. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  crime  known  as 
a  "terroristic  offense"  which  is  intended 
to  be  a  catchall  for  all  types  of  conspir- 
acies of  an  interstate  nature  which  pres- 
ently, because  cf  their  interstate  charac- 
ter, have  been  largely  beyond  the  effec- 
tive reach  of  local  law  enforcement. 

The  definition  of  a  terroristic  offense 
Is  "any  offense  proscribed  by  the  laws  of 
or  the  common  law  as  recognized  in  any 
State  -relating  to  extortion,  blackmail, 
murder,  racketeering,  narcotics,  maim- 
ing, or  assault  with  intent  to  infiict  great 
bodily  harm,  and  punishable  by  impris- 
onment in  a  penitentiary  or  by  death." 
The  penalties  range  from  fines  for  lesser 
offenses  to  death  for  terroristic  offenses 
involving  murder. 

All  of  America  was  astcimded  in  No- 
vember 1957  when  60  hoodlums,  who  were 
leaders  or  dons  in  the  notorious  Mafia, 
were  discovered  in  convention  assembled 
at  a  gangster's  home  in  Apalachin,  N.Y. 
The  presence  in  one  small  town  of  so 
many  fancy  Cadillacs  aroused  the  curi- 
osity of  a  policeman  who  took  down  the 
numbers  while  the  owners  fled  from  their 
picnic  at  a  barbeque  pit  to  the  woods 
where  they  hoped  to  escape  detection. 

A  list  of  the  guests  present  at  the  Apa- 
lachin party  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  in 
the  gangster  world. 

One  of  the  visitors  identified  himself 
as  Louis  Santos,  of  Havana.  Cuba.  Ac- 
tually. Santos  was  Santos  Tralficante. 
Jr..  born  in  Florida  in  1914,  and  son  of 
the  man  by  the  same  name  who  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  Mafia  chiief  of  Tampya. 
Fla..  in  my  congressional  district.  "The 
elder  Trafflcante.  for  years,  was  active  in 
the  narcotics  traffic  and  in  gambling. 
His  son,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
John  T.  Cusack.  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  was  attending  the  Apala- 
chin meeting  as  heir  to  his  father's  in- 
terests. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Cusack  has  to  say 
further  in  regard  to  this  promising  young 
man: 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  In  passing  that 
the    New    York    County    district    attorney's 


o(Bce  is  now  Interested  in  bringing  about  the 
appearance  of  Santos  Trafficante.  Jr.,  of 
Tampa  and  Havana,  for  questioning  before 
a  grand  Jury  in  New  York  regarding  the  slay- 
ing of  Albert  Anastasla.  According  to  the 
authorities,  there  Is  reason  to  bslleve  thn.t 
Anastasia's  death  was  caused  by  a  dispute 
regarding  gambling  concessions  in  a  gam- 
bling establishment  In  Havana,  which  is 
operated  by  Trafflcante.  Trafflcante,  it 
should  be  noted,  operates  the  nightclub 
and  gambling  establishment  called  the  Sans 
Soucl  In  Havana,  and  prior  to  this,  Gabriel 
Mannarlno.  of  540  Charles  Avenue,  New  Kens- 
ington, Pa.,  had  an  interest  In  this  same 
club.  Both  Santos  Trafflcante,  Jr.,  and 
Gabriel  Mannarlno  were  at  the  Apalach.n 
meeting. 

The  city  of  Tampa  In  my  district  has 
one  of  the  worst  crime  records  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  19  unsolved 
sawed-off  shotgun  gang  murders  cred- 
ited to  gangsterism.  Harry  J.  Anslinger, 
Commis-sioner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
NarccLics.  tells  me  that  Tampa  is  one  of 
the  principal  ports  of  entry  for  the  dope 
peddling  traffic  in  the  United  States. 

This  $2  billion  illicit  business  which 
ruins  our  youth  and  wrecks  so  many  lives 
is  controlled  to  the  point  of  monopoly  by 
the  Mafia. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  for  a 
number  of  years  upon  reading  about 
sawed-off  shotgun  kiUings  In  Tampa.  19 
of  which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  remain 
unsolved.  The  nature  of  tliese  killings 
and  the  fact  that  the  perpetrators  remain 
unpunished  lend  credence  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  a  part  of  an 
interstate  conspiracy  where  the  killer  is 
shipped  in  for  the  job,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive, the  code  of  the  Mafia  seals  the  lips 
of  all  parties  involved.  Some  of  there 
killings  are  identified  with  the  multi- 
million-dollar bolita  racket  in  Florida. 
So  disturbed  was  I  over  a  recent  killing 
that  I  personally  requested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FBI  investi- 
gate the  matter  and  consider  supple- 
menting the  efforts  of  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officials.  I  was  advised  that 
even  though  the  killing  was  of  a  gang- 
land nature,  thpre  was  no  Federal  crime 
involved  and  that,  therefore,  the  Federal 
law-enforcement  authority  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  matter.  The  services  of 
the  FBI  were  even  requested  by  the  local 
law-enforcement  officials  but  again  the 
answer  was  that  no  Federal  crime  was 
involved.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
le:iislation,  a  Federal  crime  in  that  in- 
stance would  exist,  presumably  at  least, 
and  based  upon  this,  a  nationwide  drag- 
net could  be  put  into  operation,  which  is 
the  only  method  by  whtch  this  national 
and  international  kill-for -money  syndi- 
cate can  be  stamped  out.  I  cite  Tampa 
as  an  example  of  an  area  where  Federal 
help  is  sorely  needed. 

In  1942  the  Federal  authorities  broke 
up  temporarily  some  of  the  Tampa- 
Kansas  City  gang  of  Uie  Mafiosi  by 
sending  several  Tampa  residents  to  jail. 
In  this  case  the  Federal  Government 
charged  that  heroin  was  being  brought 
from  Marseilles  by  way  of  Cuba  and 
Tampa  to  Kansas  City  for  distribution 
in  the  Midwest.  Agents  were  able  to  get 
a  microphone  Into  the  Kansas  City  hotel 
room  occupied  by  one  of  the  Tampa 
gangsters  and  a  St.  Louis  hoodlum.    The 
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phonograph  record  taken  over  the  micro- 
phone recorded  the  Tampan  as  saying: 

You  know  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
me.  Whatever  I  know  I  am  going  to  keep 
to  myself.    It  don't  do  you  no  good  to  talk 

and  have  to  face  two  or  three  of 

on  the  outside  when  you  come  out. 


m 
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They  even  asked  me  about  the  Mafia- 
Said  Antinori  in  a  strained  voice — 
aa  If  I'd  say  anything  about  that. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  fast  as  one  of  the 
Maflosi  is  imprisoned,  two  others  rise  as 
replacements  in  the  organization.  How 
the  conspiracies  spread  and  how  vast  Is 
Its  extent  is  given  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  current  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine. Recently.  Life  showed  in  detail  how 
the  national  crime  syndicate,  headed  by 
the  Mafia,  muscles  in  on  numerous  es- 
sential services,  from  garbage  collecting 
to  towel  supplies — and  especially  juke- 
boxes, easy  to  control  because  easy  to 
damage.    And  last  week,  says  Life: 

Ralph  Kelly,  an  Elgin,  111.,  Jukebox  opera- 
tor whose  Income  was  cUt  from  $14,000  to 
$7,000  when  gangster  Rocco  Pranno  became 
his  partner,  sat  cowering  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee,  too  terrified  to  talk.  The 
sinister-looking  Pranno  was  right  beside  him. 
"Thl8  Is  a  tragic  state,"  said  Senator  Sam 
Ebvin,  Jr.,  as  Kelly  refused  to  testify,  "wlien 
a  man  in  the  shadow  of  the  Nation's  Capitol 
cringes  In  fear."  Pranno,  another  witness 
testified,  had  threatened  to  put  cement 
weights  on  Kelly's  legs  and  drop  him  In  tHie 
river. 

Terror  Is  nothing  new  In  the  world. 
Neither  is  crime.  What  Is  new,  in  the  land 
of  the  free.  Is  terror  and  crime  organized  on 
such  a  staggering  scale  that  Its  overlords  even 
hold  their  own  secret  conventions  (as  at 
Apalachln.  N.Y.,  on  November  14,  1957)  and 
pass  their  own  laws  (one  member,  whose 
sentence  was  death,  waited  shuddering  In 
the  garage  until  he  learned  that  it  had  been 
commuted  to  a  $10,000  fine  for  trespassing 
somebody's  Jukebox  shakedown  territory). 

That  convention  was  flushed  out  only  by 
the  accident  of  a  State  policeman's  curiosity 
of  the  sudden  Influx  of  expensive  cars.  But 
the  accident  revealed  frightening  facts  about 
America's  health,  strength,  and  security.  It 
revealed  that  a  conspiracy,  as  secret  as  the 
Conununist  underground  and  certainly  as 
dangerous,  was  operating  without  any  of  the 
surveillance  and  penetration  which  has  all 
but  destroyed- the  latter.  The  delegates  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  land,  even  from  Cuba 
and  faraway  Italy.  But  nobody  was  follow- 
ing them.  Nobody  knew  what  they  were  up 
to.  All  the  vaunted  crime  detection  agen- 
cies— city.  State,  Federal — were  equally  in 
the  dark  and  made  to  look  equally  Impotent 
and  foolish. 

The  Apalachin  meeting  was  Mafia  but 
my  bill  establishing  the  terroristic  crime 
is  aimed  at  all  evil  conspiracies — the  an- 
ti-Semitic bombing  of  synagogues  by  out- 
of-state  terrorists — the  anti-American 
wrecking  of  public  schools — the  Neapoli- 
tan fraternity  of  the  Commorra  to  which 
AI  Capone  belonged — and  it  covers  like- 
wise the  racketeering  practices  of 
crooked  union  oflBcials  and  locals,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  findings  of  the  McCIellan 
committee.  It  is  also  aimed  at  Murder, 
Inc. 

Just  this  week  end,  a  new  book  called 
"Brotherhood  of  Evil:  The  Mafia"  was 
published  by  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy, 
of  New  York.  Its  author  is  Frederick 
Sondern,  Jr.,  one  of  the  roving  editors 
of  tlie  Reader's  Digest. 


Thanks  to  Commissioner  Anslinger.  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  who 
wrote  the  foreword,  I  was  given  a  pre- 
publication  copy  of  this  excellent  book. 
I  recommend  this  book  highly  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  to  every  public- 
spirited  citizen  who  is  worried  and  fear- 
ful about  these  terrible  conspiracies  that 
are  llourishmg  so  openly  in  our  country. 
Here  is  what  the  new  book  has  to  say 
about  Murder,  Inc. : 

Murder,  Inc. — as  the  newspapers  came  to 
call  It — was  unquestionably  the  invention 
of  three  dons:  Anastasla,  Joe  Adonis,  and 
Fi'buk  Costello.  Actually,  It  was  not  an  in- 
vention at  all.  It  was  simply  the  transposi- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  an  ancient  Si- 
cilian system.  The  three  New  York  capl 
m.cflosl  had  realized  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  corporal  punishment  and  eventual 
execution  was  being  administered  In  a 
sloppy  and  dangerous  manner.  They  must 
have,  as  one  had  in  Sicily,  a  pool  of  trained, 
experienced,  and  reliable  bravos  who  would 
maim  or  kill  on  order  for  a  reasonable 
stipend.  This  seemed  to  them  not  only  rea- 
sonable but  imperative.  •  •  •  In  less  than 
a  decade  Murder.  Inc.,  at  the  behest  of  its 
maeiers,  disposed  of  approximately  130 
rivals  and  recalcitrants  with  gun.  icepick, 
cleaver,  and  rope. 

When    the   organization    was   finally 

broken  up — 

.  /       ■■ 

Eight  murderers  went  to  the  electric  chair 
and  47  of  their  assistants  to  prison  for  long 
_JLerms. 

■  The  New  York  district  attorney's  office 
was  getting  ready  to  arrest  Albert  Ana- 
stasla when  he  was  shot  while  getting  a 
haircut  in  the  barbershop  of  a  New  York 
hotel.  It  is  presumed  that  his  assassins 
were  Cubans  imported  from  Havana  at 
the  behest  ofjome  df  those  who  attended 
the  Apalachin  meeting- 

I  should  fhterject  at  this  point  that 
the  Departrfient  of  Justice  has  estab- 
hshed  a  special  anti-racketeering  divi- 
sion headed  by  Milton  Wessel.  a  very 
capable  y^ng  lawyer  who  happens  to 
have  been,  my  (flassmate  at  Harvard  Law 
School  ajld  whp  roomed  next  to  me  and 
who  is  riiw  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
continuiriig  a  thorough  investigation  into 
mobster  "activities,  tying  together  the 
pieces  so  that,  I  am  sure,  he  will,  show 
the  existence  of  a  gigantic  national,  and 
also  international,  criminal  conspiracy 
that  preys  upon  every  American. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  examine  the 
Mafia  in  order  to  find  out  how  the  evil 
doing  was  imported  to  America  where  it 
spread  and  its  members  increased  like 
starlings. 

The  Mafia  is  not  a  lodge  with  a  con- 
stitution and  a  definite  set  of  officers  nor 
does  it  have  any  particular  name.  It  is 
sometimes  called  "L'Unione  Siciliano" 
and  sometimes  it  is  called  the  "Society 
of  Friends"  which  happens  to  be  the  of- 
ficial name  of  our  good  Quaker  Church. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  gives  ' 
this  description  of  the  Mafia  in  America : 

The  Mafia  In  Its  present  form  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  organized  in  Sicily 
during  the  late  18th  century  as  a  resistance 
to  the  Bourbon-French  conquest  of  the 
Island,  but  to  have  rapidly  degenerated  into 
a  society  of  criminals.  The  Mafia  society  as 
It  Is  taken  today  must  b«  considered  synony- 
mous with,  or  the  outgrowth  of,  the  old 
Black  Hand  and  L'Unione  SlciUano. 


We  consider  the  Mafia  a  well -organized 
secret  fraternal  order  originating  from  the 
Palermo  area  of  SlcUy.  Its  members  with  few 
exeptloiM  are  all  of  Sicilian  origin  and  are 
located  In  every  prosperous  city  In  the  world, 
principally  cities  of  Europe  and  North  and 
South  America,  where  proflU  In  crime  ar« 
the  most  lucrative. 

The  business  of  the  Mafia  is  what  we  term 
the  conunercial  crimes  that  prey  on  man's 
human  weaknesses,  such  as  the  Illicit  nar- 
cotic traffic,  organised  prostitution,  counter- 
felting,  bootlegging,  organized  gambling,  loan 
sharking  and  extortion. 

When  the  opportunity  prevnts  Itself,  the 
Mafia  moves  into  legitimate  business,  select- 
ing ventures  where  their  strimg-irm  tactics 
and  cash  resources  will  quickly  bring  large 
profits. 

Our  extensive  narcotic  Investigations  of 
various  members  of  the  Mafia  fraternity  dur- 
ing the  past  18  years  have  repeatedly  shown 
a  pattern  of  either  Infiltration  or  complete 
dominance  of  several  legitimate  fields  in- 
cluding organized  labor,  the  distribution  of 
beer,  liquor  and  soft  drinks:  the  Importa- 
tion and  distribution  of  lUUan  olive  oil. 
cheese  and  tomato  paste:  the  control  of 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  produce  mar- 
kets, the  baking  and  distribution  of  lullan 
bread  and  pastry,  the  vending  machine  busi- 
ness of  all  types:  the  operation  of  night 
clubs,  bars  and  restaurants.  Their  night 
club  operations  are  frequently  complemented 
through  their  Interests  In  model  and  theatri- 
cal booking  agencies  and  in  musical  record- 
ing companies. 

M:\na  members  use  front  people,  who  are 
completely  trusted,  as  the  means  to  own  and 
operate  these  various  legitimate  interests, 
and  doing  this  they  overcome  licensing  and 
income  tax  problems.  Legally  a  "front  man" 
could  eliminate  the  actual  owner,  but  this 
l3  seldom.  If  ever,  done  as  these  "front  men" 
are  usually  a  Mafia  brother  of  minor  rank 
and  ability,  or  the  members  of  the  family 
of  the  actual  owner. 

In  order  to  further  their  legitimate  enter- 
prises and  cloak  their  illicit  operations.  Mafia 
members  conduct  a  well-planned  program  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  people  of  all 
v/alks  of  life.  Their  modus  operandi  calls 
for  Interest  and  activity  In  community  and 
church  affairs,  includln;;  generous  contribu- 
tions to  charities,  and  to  lead  an  ostensibly 
quiet  family  life.  They  are  ever  ready  to 
entertain  and  do  favors  for  the  right  people. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  following  duties  are  required  of  Mafia 
members: 

1.  Reciprocal  aid  to  all  members  in  any 
case  Of  need  whatsoever. 

2.  An  absolute  obedience  to  the  officers  of 
the  society. 

3.  An  offense  received  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers must  be  considered  an  offense  to  the 
entire  society  and  must  be  avenged  at  any 
cost. 

4.  Never  recur  to  governmental  authorities 
under  any  circumstance  for  Justice. 

5.  Never  reveal  the  names  of  members  or 
any  other  secret  of  the  society. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  who  Is  eligible  to  Join 
the  Mafia  or  who  Joins  it  today,  whether 
there  is  a  formal  Joining,  or  whether  mem- 
bers, through  family  tradition,  are  just  born 
Into  the  society.  It  appears  to  us,  however, 
that  one  becomes  a  member  only  through 
family  sponsorship.  The  Mafia  fraternal  ties 
are  strengthened  through  intermarriage 
which  brings  about  an  increase  of  loyalty 
to  the  society  through  the  ensuing  blood  and 
family  ties. 

Between  1885  and  the  present  day  Mafia 
members  have  Immigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  In  almost  every  principal 
city.  During  the  last  38  years  the  Imnri- 
gratlon  of  the  Mafia  to  the  United  States  has 
been  either  clandestine  or  fraudulent. 
Many  of  these  criminals  fled  Sicily  to  escape 


arrest  and  prosecution  for  crimes  or  to  seek 
more  lucrative  fields  for  crime  In  the  new 
world. 

The  first  Mafia  members  who  came  to  the 
United  SUtea  lived  as  parasites  on  the  gr«at 
wave  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Immigrants 
who  sought  the  new  way  of  life  in  America. 

The  MaOa-Black  Hand  criminals  through 
violence,  the  threat  of  violence,  kidnaping, 
murder  and  a  general  reign  of  terror,  ex- 
torted vast  sums  of  money  from  thousands 
of  frightened,  hard-working  Italian  immi- 
grants. What  they  could  not  extort,  these 
g.<«ngsters  gradually  gained  through  their 
swindles  and  crooked  lotteries.  With  the 
coming  of  prohibition  no  group  was  better 
qualified  to  assume  a  dominant  role  In  the 
gulden  age  of  crime  In  the  United  States  than 
the  Mafia.  During  the  prohibition  era  Mafia 
members  extended  themselves  through  every 
part  of  the  country  to  carry  out  their  traffic 
in  Illicit  narcotics  and  liquor. 

With  the  end  of  prohibition,  we  find 
members  of  this  fraternity  continuing  In 
their  distribution  of  narcotics  and  increas- 
ing their  activities  In  organized  gambling, 
counterfeiting,  and  prottitution.  During 
World  War  n  we  find  them  engaged  in  the 
black  marketing  of  sugar,  motor  tires,  meat, 
and  in  the  counterfeiting  of  ration  stamps. 

Wherever  the  Mafia  fraternity  has  gone 
the  members  have  developed  working  ar- 
rangements with  other  mobs  of  the  partic- 
ular country,  or  with  mobs  in  this  country 
of  various  national  origins.  Non-Mafia 
gangsters  often  prefer  doing  business  with 
a  Mafia  man  because  of  his  known  reliability. 

In  almost  every  city  in  the  Western  World 
Mafia  members  are  usually  strong  enough 
not  to  be  pushed  around  or  suppressed  by 
rivals.  However,  our  files  indicate  they 
prefer  alliances  and  worlUng  agreements 
rather  than  open  competition  and  the  en- 
suing gang  warfare. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Mafia  throughout  the  United  States. 
Canada.  M:xxo.  Cuba,  Italy,  and  Prance  Is 
a  fraternal  organization  divided  into  many 
different  mobs,  syndicates,  or  conspiracies. 
Members  of  the  fraternity  belong  to  one  or 
more  such  groups  which  are  often  temporary 
In  nature,  organized  usually  to  carry  out  one 
particular  enterprise,  such  as  importation 
and  distribution  of  narcotics  or  the  opera- 
tion of  a  gambling;  den. 

Policy,  areas  of  infiuence  and  mutual  co- 
operation In  carrying  out  these  various  ac- 
tivities Is  arranged  through  the  Mafia  grand 
council.  Rather  than  being  one  great  uni- 
fied crime  syndicate,  tiie  Mafia  is  a  union 
or  association  of  many  syndicates,  composed 
of  Mafia  members  and  adhering  to  the  tra- 
dition and  policymaking  directives  of  the 
order.  As  an  example,  at  Apalachin  Ihe  58 
identified  conferees  were  not,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, members  of  one  conspiracy,  but  indi- 
viduals who  at  different  times  over  the  years 
have  been  engaged  with  each  other  in  vari- 
ous commercial   criminal  ventures. 

Palermo.  Sicily,  Is  the  ancient  dty  and 
stronghold  of  the  M.-Ula.  From  Palermo 
Mafia  mobsters  stUl  operate  throughout 
Sicily.  Italy.  Africa,  ami  Europe,  <-peclallziug 
at  the  ftresent  time  in  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics and  cigarettes,  bootlegging,  and  kid- 
naping. As  recently  as  1955  they  launched 
a  reign  of  terror  in  the  Palermo  area,  in  an 
effort  to  control  the  produce  market  and  the 
lucrative  citrus  fruit  trade  of  that  city. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Mafia  society  Is 
divided  Into  units  of  10  men.  Each  unit  Is 
supervised  by  a  group  chief  and  the  group 
chiefs  In  turn  by  an  area  chief.  The  area 
chief  would  in  all  probabUity  be  a  member 
of  the  grand  council.  The  meeting  at  Apa- 
lachin. N.Y..  should  be  considered  a  meeting 
of  the  grand  council,  although  all  persons 
in  attendance  at  Apalachin  may  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  council. 


The  recent  Kefauver  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  crime  by  members  of  ihe 
UJ5.  Senate  had  this  comment  to  make 

in  the  course  of  its  hearings: 

Senator  Wnxr.  Tou  are  of  Italian  descent, 
and  we  want  to  make  It  clear,  because  I 
think  all  over  America  some  of  our  best  cltl- 
sens  are  Italians.  Tou  think  only  relatively 
few  of  the  Italian  people  are  mixed  up  lu 
this  Mafia  business? 

SiRAOTTSA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wilbt.  Have  you  any  basis  what- 
ever to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
the  Mafia  in  this  country? 

BisAcnsA.  I  would  say  that  In  all  principal 
cities  there  are  aegmeuts  of  the  Mafia,  and 
I  would  say  that  New  York  probably  has  the 
big  bosses. 

Senator  WiLrv.  You  have  given  us  a  pretty 
clear-cut  factual  statement  showing  Luci- 
ano's connections  In  Italy  with  the  trade  In 
this  counti-y.  Have  you  any  Information  to 
tell  us  whether  or  not  Luciano  has  the  power 
to  enforce  his  connections  here  through 
threatening  or  coercion  or  through  gunmen 
or  any  other  methods?  If  he  is  the  kingpin, 
we  want  to  know  how  far  his  domain  extends. 

SniAGusA.  From  what  I  have  seen,  and  I 
have  ppoken  to  some  members  of  his  gang 
here  in  an  undercover  capacity  (the  narcotic 
agent  at  the  time  was  passing  himself  off 
very  successfully  as  a  big  buyer  of  heroin 
from  New  York) ,  I  would  say.  If  he  Is  not  the 
kingpin,  he  Is  one  of  the  royal  family.  The 
fact  that  he  receives  large  sums  of  mohey 
from  American  gangsters  Indicates  to  me 
that  he  has  definite  word  in  policy  matters 
and  that  he  is  still  deriving  an  income  from 
American  rackets. 

Senator  Wilet.  Yon  state  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  royal  family.  Does  that  mean  he  has 
the  power  that  he  can  enforce  through  gun- 
men imd  coercion  and  threats  hlsSjoandate 
here  in  this  country? 

SnucusA.  Yes,  sir.  ("Yea.  sir,"  was  the 
way  the  agent  said  It.) 

Now,  in  conclu.«:ion,  I  want  to  quote 
from  the  summary  of  Mr.  Sandem's 
book,  'Brotherhood  of  Evil": 

The  brotherhood  still  thumbs  Its  nose  at 
government.  But  legislators  and  public  are 
beginning  to  understand  its  mentality  and 
purpose.    And  eomething  is  being  done. 

The  responsibility  for  the  extent  and  men- 
ace of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States, 
the  racketeering  of  which  the  Mafia  is  such 
an  Important  element,  rests  on  many  shoul- 
ders. Most  legislators,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, have  bren  either  Ignorant  of  the  facts  or 
lethargic.  Many  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  have  not 
cooperated  sufficiently  because  of  traditional 
Jealousies  and  jurisdictional  disputes.  Many 
of  our  courts,  particularly  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, have  too  often  put  legalistic  hair 
splitting  above  basic,  realistic  Justice.  The 
brotherhood  has  thrived  as  a  result. 

It  Is  shocking  and  outrageous  fact,  for 
example,  that  not  1  of  the  20  top  mafiosl 
of  the  country  who  have  brazenly  defied 
various  congressional  inveetlgating  com- 
mittees, have  been  cited  for  contempt  and 
then  voted  in  contempt  of  Congress,  has 
been  punished  as  of  this  writing.  Accardo. 
Fischetti.  Costello,  Llcavoll,  and  the  others 
who  have  over  and  over  sneerlngly  i^eadod 
the  fifth  amendment  have  continued  to  stay 
safely  and  smugly  behind  the  shield  of  a 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  1951  which  established  the  doctrine  that 
a  witness  must  give  only  his  name  and  ad- 
dress: he  need  answer  no  further  questions 
whatever — birthplace,  business,  finances; 
nothing.  Lower  courts,  bound  by  this  de- 
cree, have  dismissed  one  case  after  the  other. 
The  code  of  omerta  could  not  have  been  more 
firmly  supported  than  by  this  action  of  our 
highest  Court. 


A  ftvmldable  tide,  however,  has  been  grad- 
uaUy  but  steadily  rising  against  the  Mafia. 
At  times  during  the  last  8  years  It  has  seemed 
to  recede,  but  Its  momentum  has  actually 
been  gaining  through  four  principal  phases — 
the  Kefauver  hearings,  the  Danlal  Investiga- 
tion, the  conscqusnces  of  the  Apalachin 
meeting  and  now  the  McCIellan  inquiry. 
And  for  the  brotherhood  it  la  a  dangerous 
tide  Indeed. 

Only  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  or 
similar  legislation  can  the  answer  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Life  magazine  edi- 
torial referred  to  herein,  'Just  who  is 
running  this  country,  anyway?"  be 
found,  as  it  should  be,  say  tlie  Qod-fcar- 
ing.  law-abiding  people  of  America. 

Generally,  murder  is  not  a  Federal  of- 
fense. While  it  is  a  State  crime,  local 
authorities  may  be  incapable,  because  of 
the  lack  of  personnel,  scientific  crime  de- 
tecting equipment,  et  cetera,  to  properly 
investigate  the  crime  and  bring  the  per- 
petrators to  justice.  Since  the  perpetra- 
tors cross  State  lines  and  use  Interstate 
communications  to  carry  out  their  ne- 
farious deeds,  their  actions  are,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  interstate  in  nature  and 
therefore  should  properly  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  State 
crimes  either  recognized  by  State  statute 
or  State  common  law^,  in  which  interstate 
instrvunentalities  are  used,  and  because 
of  tliis  latter  circumstance,  local  au- 
thorities not  having  extraterritorial  pow- 
ers, cannot  adequately  go  out  to  look  for 
and  ferret  out  evidences  of  the  crime. 
The  Federal  Government  could,  however, 
and  should  do  this. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  bring  the 
crime  detection  and  prevention  r>owers 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  play  by 
making  available  the  services  of  the  FBI, 
the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau,  the  Secret 
Service,  and  Federal  scientific  labora- 
tories for  the  detection  of  the  activities 
of  secret  criminal  organizations,  such  as 
the  Mafia,  and  for  the  apprehension  of 
its  offending  members. 

I  trust  that  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
take  the  same  deep  interest  in  this  horri- 
ble situation  as  I  do.  I  told  you  how  it 
operates  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. You  will  find  out  that  its  network 
extends  mto  many  of  your  districts.  I 
hope  my  bill  will  be  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered in  committee  and  that  hearings 
will  be  held  to  assure  that  the  bill,  as 
offered,  is  an  eflfective  way  to  curb  this 
cancerous  growth  in  our  country. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  that  our  police 
authorities,  under  this  bill,  will  not  have 
to  seek  out  just  the  perpetrators  of  a 
crime.  They  now  can  seek  out  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  conspirators  themselves, 
even  though  far  from  the  actual  scene 
of  the  crime. 

I  am  dismayed  that  my  bill  cannot 
cover  international  aspects.  We  cannot 
tear  out  the  Mafia  implant  in  America 
and  feel  secure  until  the  roots  are 
chopped  out  in  Sicily.  Perhaps  addi- 
tional legislation  should  be  written  to 
take  up  the  international  aspects 
through  the  United  Nations  and  with 
other  governments  that  find  themselves 
victimized  by  conspirational  terrorism. 
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The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  curb  the 
activities  of  criminal  syndicates  such  as 
Mafla.  Black  Hand,  Murder,  Inc.,  and  so 
forth,  engaged  in  organized  crime  in  in- 
stances where  Federal  jurisdiction  Is 
lacking,  with  respect  to  offenses  against 
State  law  which  are  perpetrated  by 
means  of  interstate  activities,  and  I  trust 
Immediate  action  on  this  legislation  will 
be  taken.  The  general  public  deserves 
this  needed  protection. 

A  Bill  To  Punish   the  Usi  of  Intekstatk 

COMMFRCE  IN  FURTHERANCE  OF  CONSPIRACIES 

To  Commit  Terroristic  Crimes  and  Activi- 
ties, AND  for  Other  Purposes 
B<z  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amirrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
analysis  of  chapter  19  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  Item  372  the  following  new  Item : 

•'373.  Conspiracy  to  commit  terroristic 
crimes;  penalties 
Sec.  2.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  I  373  of  such  title  the  following  new 
section: 

"i  373.  Conspiracy  to  commit  terroristic 
"^  crimes;  penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  travels  or  causes  another  to 
travel  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
uses  or  causes  to  be  used  any  Interstate 
communication  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting any  terroristic  offense  prohibited  by 
this  section  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

"As  used  in  this  section  the  term  •ter- 
roristic offenses'  means  any  offense  pro- 
8crlt>ed  by  the  laws  of  or  the  common  law  as 
recognized  in  any  State  relating  to  extortion, 
blacicmall.  murder,  racketeering,  narcotics, 
maiming  or  assault  with  Intent  to  Inflict 
great  bodily  harm,  and  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment In  a  penitentiary  or  by  death. 

"(b)  If  as  a  result  of  the  violation  of  sub- 
fcctlon  (a)  of  this  section  any  person  Is 
murdered,  maimed  or  subjected  to  great 
bodily  harm,  the  punishment  shall  be:  (1) 
death.  If  any  person  Is  murdered  and  if  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  shall  so  recommend; 
(2)  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life  if  any  person  is  murdered  and  If  the 
death  penalty  is  not  Imposed;  or  (3)  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  ten  years  If  any 
person  Is  maimed  or  subjected  to  great 
bodily  harm." 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  24  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  addressed  this  body  in  support 
of  his  bill,  H.R.  22.  Under  its  terms  some 
$11.5  billions  would  be  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  a  5-year 
period  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
schools  or  to  help  subsidize  teachers' 
salaries. 

During  the  course  of  his  discussion — 
and  I  regret  I  was  not  present  at  the 
time — the  gentleman  from  Montana 
criticized  as  "utterly  inadequate"  and 
"feeble  and  ineffectual"  the  administra- 
tion's current  proposal — H.R.  4268 — in 
this  field.  He  quotes  with  approval 
Senator  Murray's  description  of  the  bill 


as  a  "legislative  monstrosity.**  He  as- 
serts that  it  is  "neither  fiscally  sound 
nor  an  appreciable  help"  to  needy  school 
districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  strong  state- 
ments. Perhaps  we  should  excuse  the 
sponsor  of  a  bill  for  using  such  lan- 
guage— even  though  it  is  unjustified — 
in  his  effort  to  state  his  own  case.  Cer- 
tainly name  calling  is  easy  enough,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  must  have 
heard  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
the  value  and  advisability  of  his  own 
bill.  But  the  question  remains  whether 
inaccurate  characterizations  of  pro- 
posed legislation  will  aid  us  in  our  search 
for  moderate  and  realistic  legislation. 

Is  the  administration  plan  feeble  and 
ineffectual?  Let  us  seek  an  answer  by 
comparing  what  H.R.  4268  might  ac- 
complish with  what  has  been  seriously 
considered  by  Congress  in  this  field  in 
previous  years. 

In  July  1956  after  prolonged  discussion 
in  committee,  the  so-called  Kelley  bill — 
H.R.  7535 — was  brought  to  the  floor  for 
consideration.  Under  its  terms,  some 
80,000  classrooms  would  have  been  pro- 
vided for  over  a  4-year  period.  This  bill 
was  defeated  on  July  6,  1956. 

In  1957,  the  administration  again 
made  recommendations  which,  if  enact- 
ed, would  have  provided  65,000  class- 
rooms over  a  4 -year  period.  The  bill 
reported  out  that  year  by  the  committee. 
H  R.  1.  would  have  provided  for  75,000 
classrooms  over  a  5-year  period.  This 
bill  was  defeated  on  July  25.  1957. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  the  only  legis- 
lation which  has  thus  far  received 
serious  consideration  contemplated  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal.  Government 
which  would  have  helped  build  from 
65.000  to  80,000  classrooms. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Montana  must 
know,  if  he  followed  Secretary  Flem- 
ming's  recent  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, utilization  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  Federal  advances  to  help  provide 
annual  installments  on  principal  and  in- 
tere-st  could  help  support  $600  million 
worth  of  school  construction  for  five  suc- 
cessive years.  If  a  total  of  $3  billion 
were  so  supported,  approximately  75.000 
classrooms  would  be  built.  This,  I  need 
not  add,  compares  favorably  with  all 
bills  seriously  considered  in  previous 
years. 

But  how.  one  may  ask,  could  a  Federal 
program  which  at  its  peak  requires  only 
$85  million  annually  build  as  many  cl£iss- 
rooms  as  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana?  Perhaps  more  class- 
rooms might  be  built  under  H.R.  22  if  too 
much  did  not  go  to  the  subsidizing  of 
teachers.  No  one  knows  first  how  the 
$11  billion  kitty  would  be  divided.  How- 
ever, one  ardent  advocate  of  this  multi- 
billion  approach  indicates  that  no  more 
than  100.000  might  be  built  in  5  years. 

Mr.  Edward  Hollender.  national  direc- 
tor of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  testified  vigorously  in  support  of 
the  Metcalf  bill.  He  stressed  the  over- 
riding importance  of  subsidizing  teach- 
ers' salaries.  He  pointed  out  that  States 
now  apportion  their  own  educational 
funds  so  that  construction  gets  roughly 
one-third  and  teachers'  salaries  two- 
thirds.  Mr.  Hollender  then  predicted 
that  a  comparable  allocation  of  Federal 


funds  would  make  it  possible  to  build 
95.000  classrooms. 

Thus  we  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both 
bills  may  have  the  effect  of  facilitating 
the  construction  of  roughly  comparable 
numbers  of  classrooms.  Some  advocates 
of  a  multibillion  dollar  program  lust 
cannot  seem  to  realize  that  a  greatly  re- 
duced Federal  expenditure  might  in  fact 
be  equally  effective.  And  they  seem  to 
overlook  the  possibility  that  hard-pressed 
taxpayers  might  prefer  the  less  expen- 
sive program. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  ques- 
tions whether  H.R.  4268  would  help  ap- 
preciably the  needy  school  districts.  It 
is  undeniable  that  as  much  help,  and  as 
easily  available  help,  would  be  provided 
by  the  administration's  present  proposal 
as  would  have  been  provided  under  prior 
proposals.  Any  school  district  which 
could  have  qualified  under  previous  pro- 
posals could  qualify  under  the  terms  of 
the  new  bill.  And  so  long  as  such  a  dis- 
trict continues  to  be  in  need,  it  could 
continue  to  receive  as  much  help  as 
would  have  been  made  available  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  major  differ- 
ences in  the  new  suggestion  involves,  first 
the  period  of  time  over  which  Federal 
and  States  funds  are  paid  out,  and  sec- 
ond, a  provision  in  H.R.  4268  for  termi- 
nation of  such  assistance  if  a  district 
ceases  to  be  needy. 

The  administration  program  is  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  fiscal  policies 
established  by  the  President.  It  Is  fis- 
cally sound.  It  directs  Federal  aid  where 
it  is  needed  most,  at  the  communities 
which  cannot  finance  additional  class- 
room construction,  even  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  reasonable  tax  effort.  Despite 
contentions  to  the  contrary,  every  State 
can  participate  in  the  program. 

Slates  can  participate  through,  one, 
the  grant  of  appropriated  funds;  two, 
throuph  the  loan  of  appropriated  funds 
or,  three,  through  commitments  to  ad- 
vance one-half  of  annual  installments 
of  principal  and  interest  on  local  bond 
issues.  Previously  legislation  would  have 
required  States  to  participate  through 
grants  or  not  at  all.  The  administra- 
tion's present,  proposal  thus  affords 
greater  flaxibiUty,  and  increases  its  prac- 
ticability.     

SUNFLOWER  ORDNANCE  PLANT 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  resolution 
introduced  by  myself  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Sun- 
flower, Kans.,  there  is  an  ordnance  plant 
that  has  many  buildings.  The  equip- 
ment is  up  to  date  and  ready  to  go  on 
solid  propellants.  For  some  reason  the 
military  is  not  talcing  advantage  of  this 
plant.  There  is  much  unemployment  in 
the  area  and  the  people  are  anxious  to 
go  to  work.  There  is  no  reason  why 
that  plant  and  plants  Ideated  at  Lake 
City  in  Klansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  faciUty 


at  Parsons,  Kans.,  should  not  be  utilized 
and  we  should  like  to  find  out  why. 

It  is  my  belief  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  wasted  because  of  the 
failure  to  utilize  exis-ting  facilities  and 
that  our  military  ordnance  people  are 
spending  literally  billions  of  dollars  for 
private  plants. 

Just  how  economy  minded  is  this  na- 
tional administration  and  which  is  the 
party  of  spendthrifts  and  wasters? 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
House  Resolution  192 

Whereas  the  Sunflower  ordnance  plant  lo- 
cated near  Eudora.  Kuns.,  has  been  shut 
down  for  a  considerable  period  of  time;  and 

V^ereas  such  plant,  consisting  of  2.887 
structures  and  equipment,  covering  10.474 
acres,  is  not  today  being  utilized,  although 
such  plant  Is  now  equipped  to  produce  solid 
propeUants;  and 

Whereas  billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
for  the  construction  of  private  facilities 
which  duplicate  the  facilities  located  at  such 
plant  which  are  already  In  being  and  would 
cost  ♦474.3;2,147  to  replace;   and 

Whereas  unemployment  In  eastern  Kansas 
Is  at  a  high  level,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
labor  is  available  to  resume  operations  at 
such  plant;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  such  plant  would 
save  large  sums  for  the  United  States  which 
are  now  being  spent  for  facilities  which  du- 
plicate facilities  at  ruch  plant:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  reasons 
why  the  Sunflower  ordnance  plant,  near  Eu- 
dora, Kans..  and  other  similar  facilities  In  the 
Midwest  area  are  not  now  being  utilized, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  House 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  such  plant. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  Including  any  Territory. 
Commonwealth,  or  {K>ssession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  Is  In  .session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is 
meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  obtained  from  thi;  House.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  tlie  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  comml:tee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  Is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Walter  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Flood)  for  an  indefinite 
period  on  account  of  illness. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablockz,  for  45  minutes,  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin,  for  1  hour, 
on  Monday,  March  9. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.  Heckler  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lankford  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  the 
following  Members  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  each. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  George,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  were  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Zelenko. 

Mr.  Loser. 

Mr.  Evans. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  4.  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


EXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXTV,  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

652.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  abaca  fiber  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1958  (H.  Doc.  No.  94);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered   to  be  printed. 

653.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  covering  the  progress  made  in  liqui- 
dating the  assets  formerly  held  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  covering 
the  quarterly  period  ended  September  30, 
1958,  pursuant  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Liquidation  Act,  as 
amended  (67  Stat.  230)  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  F.R.  4633);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

654.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  rela- 
tive to  transmitting  a  copy  of  this  year's 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's  Capital; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

655.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
president,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  transmitting  the  official  report 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters for  the  year  1958,  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  their  charter;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled   "A  bill  to 


extend  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  offices  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  smd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  34.  Concur- 
rent resolution  favoring  the  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference for  1959  In  Washington,  D.C.;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  94).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.  R.  2575.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  the 
purpose  of  the  III  Pan  American  Games  to 
be  held  In  Chicago,  HI.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rcpt.  No.  95).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  190.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  3365,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
crediting  of  certain  service  for  purpose  of 
retired  pay  for  nonregular  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.   138).     Referred  to   the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  191.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  4413,  a  bin  to  provide 
improved  opportunity  for  promotion  for  cer- 
tain officers  In  the  naval  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  139).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elba 
Haverstlck  Cash;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  1457.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sue 
Pyle;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1531.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  Gar- 
cia; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  MOiole 
House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1546.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Georg  Gahn  and  Margarete  Oahn;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  99).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1600.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francis  M- 
Halscher;  without  amendment  (P-cpt.  No. 
100).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HoUse. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A. 
Howe;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  101). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1605.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harry  F. 
LlndaU;  without  amendmient  (Rept.  No.  102). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OUn  Fred 
Bundlett;    without  amendment   (Rept.  No. 
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103).      Referred   to   the   Committee   of    the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1632.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dean  E. 
Pormoe;  without  amendment  (Rept.No.  104). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1653.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  Albl; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  105).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oather  S. 
Hall;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  106). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Mntlon;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  107). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moses  Glikowsky;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  108).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Richard  Anthony  Nunes.  Jr.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  109) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2050.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nisslm  S. 
Tawll,  Esther  Tawll,  (nee  Goldman),  Solomn 
Tawll,  Isaac  Tawll,  Kathy  Tawll,  Jacqueline 
Tawll,  and  Sarina  Goldman;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  110).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthiu:  J. 
Dei^tmers.  Jr.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  111).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Glangrande;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
112).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Tyra  Fenner  Tynes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  113).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ns..  2280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adele  M. 
Parker;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  114). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
tin.  2686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mame 
E.  Howell;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
115).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Hutto;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
116).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Cook;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  117) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  2717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eber  Bros. 
Wine  &  Liquor  Corp.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  118).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorman 
William  Whlttom:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  119).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jost'ph  E.  Miller;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  120).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3093.    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Dor- 


othy (Hyman)  Monk;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  121).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlcltu^. 
H.R.  3104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John 
T.  Malloy;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
122).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3111.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Nethery;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
123).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3240.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clare 
M.  Ash;  without  amendment  (R?pt.  No. 
124).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  S.  Scott;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  125).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Nicometl;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
126).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houee. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Porman  Screven,  Julia  Screven  Daniels,  and 
May  Bond  Screven  Rhodes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  127) .  R2f erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Pearlmutter;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  128).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Leo- 
nard O.  Erickson;  without  amendment  (Replt. 
No.  129).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  HouFC. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aaron 
Green,  Jr.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
130).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alberta 
S.  Rozanski;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
131).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee,  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Nel- 
son; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  132). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gordon 
D.  Hoople,  Dr.  David  W.  Brewer,  and  the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Irl  H.  Blalsdell;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  133) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wintford 
Jesse  Thompson;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  134).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abraham.  John  A.  Carroll.  Forrest  E.  Rob- 
inson, Thomas  J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Sllmon.  and 
David  N.  Wilson:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  135) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4893.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
R.  and  Alice  M.  Reardon;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  136) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  ^ouse. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Betty 
L.  Fonk;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  137). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 

H  R.  5164.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  off  1954,  relating 
to  Interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions, and  section  10  of  the  United  States 
Hovising  Act  of  1937,  relating  to  annual  con- 
tributions in  assistance  of  low-rent  housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGOS: 

HR.  5165.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  455 
approved  March  29,  1956  (H.R.  6309  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  Mississippi 
River-Gulf  outlet;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  6166.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  a«ta 
Involving  the  Importation,  tranrportatlon, 
posecssion,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5167.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
Involving  the  importation.  tran5portatlon, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5168.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  immigration,  naturalization, 
nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  involving  the  importation,  possession,  or 
use  of  explosives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5170.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  S171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  Increase  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  from  $1  to  •1.25;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  5172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  order  to  permit  su- 
pervisors to  be  considered  as  employees  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR.  5173.  A  bin  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  5174.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating 
to  Interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions, and  section  10  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  relating  to  annual  con- 
tributions in  assistance  of  low-rent  hotis- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

H.R.  5175.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Act,  as   amended;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 

H  Jl.  S176.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States    Code,    to    permit    the    retention    of 
chaplains  as  Reserve  officers;   to  the  Cotn« 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LBSINSKI: 

Hit.  5177.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  retailers 
and  manufacturers  excise  taxes  (other  than 
taxes  for  the  highway  trust  fund  and  taxes 
for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes)  and  the  excise 
taxes  on  facilities  and  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HR.  5178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  health  and 
medlc£d  services  for  civilian  employees  In 
Government  service  overseas  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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Hit.  6179.  A  bin  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  patrol  of  the 
coastal  waterways  of  the  United  States;  to 
the    Conunlttee    on   Merchant    Marine    and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.   ABERNETHT: 

HH.  5180.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  tvu-keys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing  conditions,  and  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and  tur- 
key products:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu-e. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

HR.  5181.  A  bin  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H.R.  5182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  the  anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of 
use,  of  a  procreative  organ  as  a  result  of  a 
personal  injury  sustained  by  a  Federal  em- 
ployee while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5183.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  thu  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  by  vesting  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Jurisdiction  to  prevent  monopolistic 
acts  or  practices  and  other  unlawful  re- 
straints in  commerce  by  certain  p>erBons  en- 
gaged In  commerce  in  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  pui poses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HR.  5185.  A  bill  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
period  for  which  additional  benefits  may  be 
paid  under  the  Tempwrary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  19{>8;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  5186.  A  bill  to  punish  the  tise  of  In- 
terstate commerce  in  furtherance  of  con- 
spiracies to  commit  terroristic  crimes  and  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purfKJses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIOGS: 

H.R.  5187.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5188.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdo-jr  training  and  em- 
plojrment  for  young  men,  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5189.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  rights 
of  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  tlie  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Commlttf«  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5190.  A  bill  outlawing  the  pon  tax  as 
a  condition  for   voting  In  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  national  officers;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJl.  5191.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  food-stamp  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  91  billion  worth  of  surplus  food 
commodities  a  year  to  needy  persons  and 
families  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HR.  5192.  A  biU  to  amend  section  703(b) 

of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

relating  to  longevity  step  Increases;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOR  AND: 

H.R.  5193.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  certain  expenditures  Incurred  In  con- 


nection with  measures  submitted  to  the 
electorate  shaU  be  allowed  as  business  de- 
ductions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  5194.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  and  to  provide  for  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  a  parkway.  In  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5195.  A  bill  to  define  the  stfitus  of 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 

H.R.  5196.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
rates  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees 
of  the  Government  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
B;*  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  5197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies  with  respect 
to  productive  capital  investments  of  the  (Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  5198.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  classification  and  compensation  of  scien- 
tific and  professional  positions  In  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  food 
and  nonalcoholic  beversges  served  at  a  roof 
garden,  cabaret,  or  other  similar  place  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  cabaret  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5200.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's service  on  vessels  of  the  Army 
Transport  Service  during  World  War  II,  If 
insufficient  for  a  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity, shall  in  certain  cases  constitute  "em- 
ployment" for  social  security  purposes  upon 
payment  of  the  applicable  emplojrment  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5201.  A  bill  to  amend  section  522  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  raise  the 
income  limitations  applicable  with  respect  to 
veterans  entitled  to  pension  for  non-service- 
connected  dlsabUity:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER   (by  request) : 

HJt.  5202.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  veterans  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  repairing  or  replacing  certain  pros- 
thetic and  other  appliances  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  certain  accidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

HJt.  5203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt  by  setting  aside 
the  first  5  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  sole  piupose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  as  part  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

HJl.  5204.  A  bin  to  equalize  taxation  and 
provide  revenue;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  H^ERT: 

H.R.  5205.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  455 
approved  March  29,  1956  (H.R.  6309) ,  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  Mississippi 
River-Gulf  outlet;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  5206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  reduce  to  5  per- 
cent the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  self- 
contained  air-conditioning  units;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6207.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
basis  (for  determining  gain  or  loss)  of  prop- 


erty acquired  from  a  decedent:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  5208.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  admissions  shall  not  apply  to  admissions 
to  a  moving-picture  theater;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H.R.  5209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  5210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
permit  the  Board  to  use  its  discretion  in  the 
case  of  the  requirement  relating  to  the  serv- 
ing of  beer  at  public  tables;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  POLK: 

H.R.  5211.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to 
grant  certain  increases  in  compensation  to 
employees  of  the  agricultiual  stabilization 
and  conservation  county  committees,  to 
bring  employees  of  agricultural  stabUlzation 
and  conservation  county  committees  within 
the  purview  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 

H.R.  5212.  A  blU  to  revise  the  minimum 
charge  on  pieces  of  mail  of  odd  sizes  and 
shapes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SAUND: 

H.R.  5213.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment of  costs  against  the  United  States  in 
the  case  entitled  "United  States  v.  Fallbrook 
Public  Utility  District";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.R.  5214.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise,  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas: 

H.R.  5215.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TELLER : 

H.R.  5216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
as  to  .provide  Insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insvu-ance  benefits,  and  for  other  piu- 
poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  5217.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  aU  persons  regardless 
of  race,  color,  reUglon,  or  national  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5218.  A  bUl  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  ^pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

H.R.  5219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1,200 
to  f  1,800  yearly  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

HJt.  5220.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  for  nonprofit 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WITHROW: 

HH.  5221.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  foreign 
oonunerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of   the   Tariff  Act  of   1930,  as 
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amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Rir.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  5222.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  In  scl- 
enc(!.  commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  Antarctica,  which  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
relating, and  dispersing  of  Information  and 
knowledge  obtained  from  exploration,  re- 
search, and  other  medliuns  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  Information;  also  to  coordinate 
Antarctic  activities  among  those  agencies  of 
the  US.  Government  and  private  Institu- 
tions Interested  In  or  concerned  directly 
with  the  promotion,  advancement,  increase, 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic; 
and  to  direct  and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic 
programs  in  the  national  Interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfalrs. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  279!»Jolnt  resolution  to  establish 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  Centennial 
Celebration  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and*- 
gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARO: 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Usue  a  proc- 
lamation  with   rerpect   to   the    1959   Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Cr^nstitutlon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of  items 
In  general  appropriation  bills;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 
H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
participation     by     the     United     States     in 
parliamentary   conferences   with   Mexico;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
Torlng  the  operation  of  very  high  frequency 
television  booster  or  repeater  stations  under 
certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE: 
H.  Res.  192.  Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  to  determine  why  the 
Sunflower     Ordnance    Plant     near     Eudora, 
Kans..  Is  not  being  utilized;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
H.  Res.  193.  Rerolutlon     relating     to    TVA 
contracts;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 


ByMr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  194.  Resolution  providing  for  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  House  Report  No. 
2713,  85th  Congress;   to  the  Committee  on 
Hopse  Administration. 
ByMr.  SAUND: 

H.  Res.  195.  Resolution  authorizing  in- 
vestigation of  the  effect  of  imports  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  Imperial,  Coachella, 
Palo  Verde  Valleys,  and  other  southern  Cali- 
fornia area  growers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.WHITTEN: 

H.  Res.  196.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
conunittee  to  investigate  and  study  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIT,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  BOYKIN:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  cair  a  convention,  as 
provided  by  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  consider 
submitting  to  the  legltlatures  of  the  several 
States  for  their  ratification  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  in  substantially  the  fol- 
lowing form:  "No  statute  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States  shall  be  held  to  be  Invalid  as  in 
conflict  with  any  Federal  statute,  unless 
such  Federal  statute  expressly  provides  that 
such  statutes  of  the  several  States  in  conflict 
therewith  are  Invalid";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Stal«  of  Alabama,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


first  lieutenant:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  6226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Rlstorcelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  5227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Wro- 
censkl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llllana 
IntegUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HERLONG: 
H  R.  6229.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
W.   Ckjwan,   David   Doollng,   Harlle   L.   Mlze. 
James  H.  Blaes.  and  William  L,  PerkUis;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Simp- 
son Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  5231.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Rita 
Charles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  5232.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Isldor 
Sturm  and  his  wife,  Olga  Sturm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.ROONEY: 
H.R.  5233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zsuavanna 
Reisz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
ByMr.  BOYLE: 

H.R.  5223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Moy 
King  Poo  famUy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlna  Dlna  Koudounis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  5225.  A  bill  to  authorlee  the  advance 
on  the  retired  list  of  M.  Sgt.  Chester  E. 
Games,  U.S.  Army  (retired)  to  the  grade  of 


PETmONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

91.  By  Mr  KORAN:  Petition  of  612  citizens 
of  Sprague,  Wash.,  urging  that  no  increased 
taxes  be  enacted  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment confine  their  expenditures  to  exist- 
ing sources  and  limits  of  revenue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

92.  By  Mr.  KNOX:  Two  peUUons  of  resi- 
dents of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  in 
behalf  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Finland  and 
lU  people;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

93.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
clerk,  of  the  city  of  Dunkirk.  NY.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  late  Congressman  Daniel  A. 
R(?ed.  distinguished  citizen  of  Dunkirk,  N.Y., 
and  Member  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

94.  Also,  petition  of  Ray  Willis,  and  others, 
Louisville.  Ky.,  relative  to  requesting  the 
Impeachment  and  Indictment  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

95.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Nelson. 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  relative  to  appro- 
priating remuneration  for  her  claim  of  re- 
dress of  grievance;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


''Up  Came  Hiir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OF   KEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1959 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  the  stress  and  strain 
of  current  events  distort  and  exaggerate 
the  geographical  differences  among  our 
people  of  the  North.  South,  East,  and 
West. 


In  the  broader  area  of  national  under- 
standing, however,  there  are  frequent 
and  encouraging  signs  that  ancient 
prejudices  and  hatreds  are  being  buried 
beneath  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
a  man's  worth  should  not  be  measured 
by  the  geographical  accident  of  place  of 
birth  or  by  the  manner  in  which  he  ap- 
proaches the  pronunciation  of  certain 
syllables.  X 

Recently.  Congress  in  Joint  session 
heard  a  moving  tribute  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Countless  people  from  the 
North  think  with  affection  of  the  gentle 
Robert  K  Lee. 


Any  man  who  contributes  to  true  his- 
torical perspective,  recognizing  ability 
and  merit  without  respect  to  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  deserves  conmiendation. 

That  is  why,  today,  I  call  attention 
to  a  great  new  book.  "Up  Came  Hill." 
which  brings  to  life  a  Confederate  gen- 
eral. A.  P.  Hill,  whose  deeds  too  long 
have  been  hidden  from  the  true  light  of 
history. 

This  book  was  written  by  a  distin- 
guished resident  of  my  home  city.  Judge 
Martin  Schenck.  I  know  somethinK  of 
the  monumental  labor  which  went  into 
this  lively  and  readable  book. 
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Most  significant  to  me.  however,  is  the 
fact  that  a  busy  northern  gentleman 
should  give  so  much  of  himself  to  pro- 
vide full  measure  of  historical  right  to  a 
man  who  fought  In  the  Confederate 
Army. 

It  js  one  more  indication  that  we  are, 
despite  surface  signs,  a  united  nation. 


Address  of  Sanael  S.  Stratton,  of  New 
York,  at  the  Democratic  National  Vic- 
tory Dinner,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Waskinfton,  D.C^  Febmary  28,  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  28,  1959, 
there  was  held  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Ho- 
tel a  tremendous  Democratic  national 
victory  dinner,  which  dinner  was  a  great 
success.  Among  those  who  spoke  at  the 
dinner  was  our  distinguished  colleague, 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Stratton,  who  made 
an  outstanding  addi'ess,  which  address 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Congressman  Stratton  well  said : 

And  yet  the  astounding  fact  Is  that  last 
fall,  In  district  after  district,  for  all  of  our 
Individual  differences,  people  who  never 
voted  for  a  Democrat  before  in  their  lives, 
helped  to  elect  Democratic  Congressmen, 
Senators,  and  Governors.  Why?  Well,  I 
think  It  was  because  |>eople  In  all  walks  of 
life,  people  in  both  major  political  parties, 
big  people  as  well  as  little  people,  even  the 
farmers  and  small  bus  neasmen  and  workers 
of  traditionally  Rept.blican  upstate  New 
York,  turned  to  the  Democratic  candidates, 
not  jUBt  because  of  a  party  label,  but  be- 
cause all  these  people  were  desperately  hun- 
gry. In  such  dark  and  critical  days,  for  dy- 
namic, energetic,  crestive,  courageous  and 
fresh  political  leadership  in  America.  Dis- 
heartened, disillusioned,  and  disappointed 
with  the  past,  they  turned  last  fall  almost 
as  one  to  the  candidates  and  the  party  that 
seemed  to  them  to  speak  directly  to  their 
personal  need. 

His  broad  national  outlook  is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  following  nonpartisan  re- 
marks: 

There  can  be  no  room  today  for  narrow 
partisanship  or  for  doctrinaire  dogma. 
Ours  must  be  a  fresh,  positive  program  that 
believes  In  the  future  of  our  land — one  that 
Is  not  tired,  not  discouraged,  not  obeeszed 
with  false  shadows  from  the  past — one  which 
refuses  to  let  America  settle  weakly  for  sec- 
ond place  In  the  race  for  world  survival  but 
which  Is  determined  Instead  to  see  America 
grow  Into  an  even  greater  and  a  stronger  land, 
where  all  may  live  together  In  freedom  and 
lu  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  extension  of  re- 
marks I  include  the  able  address  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Stratton. 

Commissioner  Donohuo,  Bishop  Hannan, 
Rabbi  Siegel,  Speaker  Rayburn,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  Democrats,  and  those  dis- 
criminating and  farslghted  Republicans  you 
brought  with  you:  You  may  recall  that  when 
Winston  Churchill  addressed  a  Joint  session 
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of  Congress  In  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II  he  remarked,  "If  my  father  had  been  an 
American  and  my  mother  a  Britisher,  instead 
of  the  other  way  around,  I  might  have  made 
It  Into  these  halLs  on  my  own." 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  freshman  col- 
leagues In  the  House  when  I  say  that  the 
posslbUity  of  making  It  Into  Congress  on 
ones  own  Is  Indeed  one  of  the  more  mag- 
nificent features  of  the  heritage  of  every 
American  citizen.  Those  of  us  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  make  it  here  last  fall,  not  on 
our  own  exactly  but  with  all  kinds  of  help 
from  all  kinds  of  wonderful  people,  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  wonder  Just  how  we  did 
It.  Some  of  us  may  even  be  wondering  how 
we   are   going   to   be   able   to  do   It   again. 

No  one  freshman  Congressman,  of  course, 
can  presume  to  speak  for  aU  of  us.  Each 
of  our  races  was  unique.  People  have  asked 
me  how,  as  the  Democratic  mayor  of  a  Repub- 
lican city  that  hadn't  sent  a  Democrat  to 
Congress  in  42  years,  I  ever  got  elected.  Well, 
the  answer,  I  tell  them,  is  very  simple:  I 
made  myself  so  objectionable,  they  had  to 
■end  me  to  Congress  to  get  me  out  of  town. 

"Don't  you  miss  being  a  big  frog  in  a  small 
puddle?"  some  have  said,  "now  that  you're 
such  a  small  frog  in  such  a  big  puddle?" 
Well,  that's  an  easy  one  to  answer  too. 
Frankly,  a  mayor's  job  is  all  right,  but  I  think 
It's  wonderful  Just  to  be  in  the  majority  lor 
a  change.    And  such  a  big  majority  too. 

You  know,  as  mayor  of  Schenectady,  I 
couldn't  even  promote  myself  a  place  to  park 
In  around  city  hall.  So  you  can  Imagine  the 
thrill  I  had  the  first  day  I  arrived  dovim  here 
to  see  those  signs  around  the  House  Office 
Building,  "Reserved  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress." I  drove  right  up  there  and  parked, 
even  before  we  had  on  our  special  tags. 
"Hey,  you  can't  park  here,"  the  cop  told 
me,  "those  are  for  Members  of  Congress." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  a  Member  of  Congress." 
"Oh,  yeah,"  the  cop  said.  You  know,  for  a 
moment.  I  felt  right  at  home. 

And  yet  the  astounding  fact  Is  that  last 
fall.  In  district  after  district,  for  all  of  our 
Individual  differences,  people  who  never  voted 
for  a  Democrat  before  In  their  lives,  helped  to 
elect  Democratic  Conc;ressmen,  Senators,  and 
Governors.  Why?  Well,  I  think  it  was  be- 
cause people  in  all  walks  of  life,  people  in 
both  major  political  parties,  big  people  as 
well  as  little  people,  even  the  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  and  workers  of  tradition- 
ally Republican  upstate  New  York,  turned 
to  the  Democratic  candidates,  not  just  be- 
cause of  a  party  label,  but  because  all  these 
people  were  desperately  hungry.  In  such  dark 
and  critical  days,  for  djmamic,  energetic, 
creative,  courageous,  and  iresh  political  lead- 
ership In  America.  Disheartened,  disillu- 
sioned, and  disappointed  with  the  past,  they 
tiu-ned  last  fall  almost  as  one  to  the  candi- 
dates and  the  party  that  seemed  to  them  to 
speak  directly  to  their  personal  need. 

And  so  tonight  as  we  gather,  quite  prop- 
erly, to  celebrate  oxu:  amazing  victories  of 
19C8,  let  lu  Democrats  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  In  our  triumph  we  have  also  in- 
herited a  profound  and  far-reaching  and 
solemn  challenge. 

For  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  turned  to  D3mocratlc  leadership 
last  fall  because  they  realized  that  In  Speaker 
Sam  Ratburn  and  In  Senator  Ltndon  John- 
son was  embodied  the  kind  of  sober,  re- 
sponsible forthright,  and  forward-looking 
and  energetic  national  leadership  that  they 
were  seeking. 

So  it  is  for  ua,  the  rank  and  file  members 
of  the  86th  Congress,  working  together  In  the 
days  ahead,  to  bring  the  promise  of  that  new 
leadership  to  real  fulfillment  in  a  construc- 
tive legislative  program  designed  for  aU 
Amwlca. 

There  can  be  no  room  today  for  narrow 
partisanship  or  for  doctrinaire  dogma.  Ours 
must  be  a  fresh,  positive  program  that  be- 
lieves In  the  futvu-e  of  our  land — one  that  Is 


not  tired,  not  discouraged,  not  obsessed 
with  false  shadows  from  the  past — one  which 
refuses  to  let  America  settle  weakly  for 
second  place  In  the  race  for  world  stavival 
but  which  Is  determined  Instead  to  see 
America  grow  Into  an  even  greater  and  a 
stronger  land,  where  all  may  live  together  In 
freedom  and  In  peace. 

If,  as  I  beUeve,  we  Democrats  of  the  80th 
Congress  do  move  forward  to  build  Just  that 
kind  of  courageoxis  and  dynamic  program, 
then  we  as  a  party  need  have  no  doubts  that 
we  will  elect  both  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
a  Democratic  President  In  1960. 

And  when  that  happens — you  and  I  will 
have  won  victory  again,  not  Just  for  our- 
selves, not  Just  for  our  glorious  party,  but — 
what  Is  even  more  Important — for  the  future 
of  the  American  people  and  for  aU  who  love 
liberty,  wherever  they  may  be. 


Outstanding   Federal   Administrator   and 
Federal  Employee  for  the  Year  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1959 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Business  Association  of  De- 
troit grants  annual  awards  to  the  out- 
standing Federal  administrator  and  the 
Federal  employee  of  the  year. 

On  February  24,  1959.  at  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Building  in  Detroit,  awards  for 
the  year  1958  were  made  to  William  T. 
Hunt,  an  outstanding  Federal  admin- 
istrator and  to  Herbert  S.  Hubbs  as  out- 
standing Federal  employee  for  the  year 
1958. 

I  believe  this  practice  of  the  Federal 
Business  Association  of  Detroit  to  be  a 
very  worthy  one  and  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  higher  standards  in  Fed- 
eral service.  I  congratulate  the  associa- 
tion on  its  practice  and  also  the  recip- 
ients on  the  honor  bestowed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hunt,  manager,  Michigan  field 
oflBce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  at 
Detroit,  was  born  in  Arkansas  and  reared 
in  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  June  1917  and 
served  2  years  overseas.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
American  Vice  Consul  in  Barbados,  West 
Indies,  from  1920  to  1923.  From  1924 
to  1945  he  had  responsible  domestic  and 
foreign  positions  in  private  industry,  in- 
cluding domestic  production  and  sales 
management,  and  establishment  of  dis- 
tribution and  plants  throughout  Europe. 

Joining  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  1945  as  assistant  manager  of  the  De- 
troit oflace,  he  was  promoted  to  manager 
in  1946.  His  office  has  been  most  active 
in  serving  all  business  and  the  public  in 
development  and  promotion  of  domestic 
and  foreign  trade. 

During  the  Korean  war,  the  National 
Production  Authority  under  Ccmmerce 
controlled  the  production,  distribution, 
and  use  of  strategic  materials  and  pro- 
moted conservation.  Mr.  Hunt  organ- 
ized and  directed  this  Important  and 
complicated  operation  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  sent  to  Thailand  by  his 
Department  from  1954  to  1035  on  the  first 
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official  marketing  mission  ever  sent  to  a 
foreign  nation  In  connection  with  an  In- 
ternational trade  fair.  He  Is  very  ac- 
tive In  many  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  holds  and  has  held  major  offi- 
ces in  such  groups. 

Mr.  Hubbs,  shop  superintendent,  post 
ordnance.  Fort  Wayne,  was  bom  April 
16,  1^02.  at  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.  He  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  Detroit  area  since 
1926. 

He  entered  military  service  in  February 
1942  and  immediately  following  his  dis- 
charge in  May  1945  he  entered  civilian 
Government  service  as  an  autx)  mechanic 
at  Fort  Wayne.  Mr.  Hubb's  ability  was 
immediately  recognized  and  within  a 
short  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  shop  superintendent. 

Mr.  Hubbs  established  and  carried 
through  a  safety  program  which  resulted 
in  the  Ordnance  EHvision  receiving  the 
Fort  Wayne  merit  award  for  safety  per- 
formance. 

As  area  flre  marshall  he  earned  for  the 
Ordnance  Division  the  award  for  out- 
standing performance  in  fire  prevention 
and  protection  for  both  1957  and  1958. 
In  addition,  he  has  personally  received 
several  outstanding  performance  ratings 
and  several  commendations  from  ofiQcers 
under  whose  commands  he  served. 


Tax  Relief  for  Retirement  Plans  for  the 
Self-Employed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1959 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  cherished  principles  of  consti- 
tutional government  is  equality  under 
the  law.  As  Members  of  Congress  we 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  legislation  which  appears  on  the 
statute  books  affords  equal  treatment  to 
all  classes  of  people  in  America.  Today 
I  would  like  to  raise  my  voice  in  support 
of  legislation  which  is  intended  to  achieve 
greater  equality  of  tax  treatment  for 
those  of  the  self-employed  in  this  country 
who  have  the  wisdom  and  the  initiative 
to  plan  for  their  retirement  years. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  H.R.  10,  intro- 
duced by  om-  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
Keogh,  which  was  recently  reported  out 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This 
measure  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
this  body  last  session  but  died  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  their  speedy  handling  of  the 
bill  this  session.  The  Congress  over  the 
years  has  studied  the  Keogh-Simpson- 
Reed-Jenkins  bills  with  a  thoroughness 
which  can  be  matched  by  its  considera- 
tion of  very  few  legislative  proposals. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10  Is  to  reduce  the 
inequity  of  tax  treatment  between  em- 
ployees under  qualified  pension  plans  and 
the  self-employed.  Under  pension  ar- 
rangements which  meet  the  requirements 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  an  em- 
ployee is  not  taxed  on  the  amount  of 
the  retirement  contribution  paid  on  his 
behalf  until  his  retirement  benefit  is  ac- 
tually paid.  This  means,  in  most  in- 
stances, that  this  amount  will  be  tax- 
able to  the  employee  at  a  time  when  his 
income  is  much  lower,  because  he  has 
retired,  than  it  was  when  the  contribu- 
tion was  paid  during  his  working  life. 
Moreover,  the  employer  can  deduct  the 
amount  of  this  contribution  to  the  em- 
ployee's pension  as  a  part  of  his  cost  of 
doing  business.  The  self-employed  in- 
dividual, on  the  other  hand,  can  get  no 
deductions  for  the  annuity  contracts  he 
purchases  or  the  retirement  investments 
he  makes  and  his  income  is  fully  taxed 
at  the  time  of  his  highest  earnings. 

H.R.  10  would  modify  this  discrimina- 
tory situation  by  allowing  self-employed 
individuals  to  take  a  tax  deduction  for 
a  limited  amount  of  investment  in  cer- 
tain types  of  retirement  annuities,  or 
retirement  trusts.  The  bill  would  make 
this  deduction  available  to  all  self-em- 
ployed individuals  who  fall  within  the 
meaning  of  this  term  as  it  is  defined 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  would 
also  include  doctors  and  certain  minisr 
ters  who  are  not  self-employed  for  so- 
cial-security coverage  purposes.  The  al- 
lowable tax  deduction  would  generally  be 
limited  to  10  percent  of  earnings  with 
a  deduction  ceiling  of  $2,500  for  a  year 
and  $50,000  for  a  lifetime.  So  that  older 
persons  who  would  have  to  build  up  their 
retirement  plans  within  a  shorter  period 
of  time  would  not  be  disadvantaged,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  annual  deduction 
ceiling  could  be  higher  for  persons  over 
50  years  of  age  on  January  1,  1959. 

The  deductions  would  not  be  applicable 
to  just  any  annuity  contract  or  retire- 
ment trvist  fund.  The  annuity  policy 
would  have  to  provide  for  the  starting  of 
payments  not  later  than  the  time  the 
individual  reaches  the  age  of  70,  the 
policy  would  have  to  be  nonassignable, 
and  if  the  policy  includes  a  life  insur- 
ance provision  the  premium  on  this  por- 
tion could Jiot  be  used  for  deduction  pur- 
poses. Similar  restrictions  are  put  on  the 
retirement  funds  authorized  under  the 
act.  Amounts  received  by  the  individual 
from  restricted  retirement  funds  or 
policies  will  generally  be  treated  as  or- 
dinary taxable  income  at  the  time  they 
are  received  during  his  retirement  years. 
To  prevent  a  person  from  withdrawing 
the  funds  invested  under  one  of  these 
restricted  plans  before  the  age  of  65,  a 
penalty  provision  is  incorporated  which, 
in  most  cases,  would  provide  that  the 
withdrawals  would  be  taxed  at  110  per- 
cent of  the  liability  otherwise  resulting 
from  mcluding  such  sums  as  taxable  in- 
come. 

The  legislation  presented  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  Great  Britain's 
law  on  this  subject  in  1956  was  based  on 
the  distinguish»d  white  paper  of  the 
Committee  on  tne  Taxation  Treatment 
of  Provisions  for  Retirement  headed  by 
Sir  Jamss  Millard  Tucker.  Canada  fol- 
lowed with  legislation  in  1957  and  the 
proposal  has  been  under  active  consider- 
ation In  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  bill  In  this  country  has  undergone 


many  revisions  and  the  product  we  have 
here  today  has  been  modified  to  answer 
many  of  the  objections  that  have  previ- 
ously been  raised. 

Most  of  the  revisions  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  legislation  since  it 
was  first  considered  by  the  82d  Congress 
in  1951  have  been  aimed  at  reducing  the 
loss  of  tax  revenue  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  the  bill  is  enacted.  The 
present  administration,  although  admit- 
ting "that  the  present  law  does  not  give 
self-employed  people  tax  treatment  for 
their  retirement  savings  comparable  to 
that  now  accorded  to  employees  covered 
by  employer-financed  plans."  neverthe- 
less has  felt  compelled  to  oppose  this  bill 
at  this  time  because  of  the  revenue  loss. 
The  Treasury  Department  in  its  report 
has  estimated  that  the  revenue  loss  for 
fiscal  1960  would  be  $320  giillion  and  for 
the  first  full  year  of  operation,  $365 
million. 

Testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  however,  has  questioned  the 
validity  of  some  aspects  of  the  Treasury 
Department  estimate.  For  instance, 
some  individuals  who  have  studied  the 
provision,  believe  that  the  revenue  loss 
would  be  less  than  one  half  the  Treasury 
estimate  for  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. These  people  maintain  that  the 
experience  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  that  the  use  of  the  deduction 
has  started  on  a  small  scale  and  has 
grown  slowly. 

The  fact  that  there  will  be  revenue 
loss  is  axiomatic,  of  course,  with  a  bill 
that  affords  tax  relief.  I  think  one  la 
entitled  to  ask,  however,  whether  this 
aspect  alone  can  justify  the  further  post- 
ponement of  this  legislation.  The  equi- 
ties, in  my  view,  are  controlling  in  this 
situation  and,  therefore,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  10  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Foar    Hundred    and    Fifty-ninth    Troop 
Carrier  Wing  Wins  Safety  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    MARTUkND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATHTES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1959 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  the  459th  Troop  Carrier 
Wing,  the  Washington  area's  Air  Force 
Reserve  flying  unit,  has  won  the  Conti- 
nental Air  Command's  Flying  Safety 
Plaque,  emblematic  of  the  best  flight 
safety  record  in  the  command.  A  great 
many  men  of  this  wing  are  residents  of 
Maryland's  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing 
In  Congress. 

Commander  of  the  wing  is  Brig.  Gen. 
Ramsay  D.  Potts.  Jr.,  a  prominent  Wash- 
ington lawyer  in  civilian  life  and  one  of 
the  country's  most  decorated  airmen  in 
World  War  n. 

The  wing,  composed  of  some  1,500  Air 
Force  reservists  who  come  to  Andrews 
1  weekend  a  month  to  train,  have  flown 
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over  26.000  hours  and  almost  5  million 
miles,  never  having  an  aircraft  accident 
since  their  inception  In  July  1954.  For 
the  past  several  years,  the  unit  has 
boasted  their  record  as  not  only  the  best 
in  the  command  but  in  the  entire  Air 
Force.  The  award  at  least  substantiates 
part  of  the  claim.  Air  Force  records  are 
not  refined  enough  to  check  their  per- 
formance against  ether  units. 

Giving  more  luster  to  the  wing's  ac- 
complishment is  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral aeronautics  agency  has  designated 
the  Washington  area  as  one  of  the  three 
cities  with  the  highest  air  traffic  density 
in  the  Nation,  thus  posing  a  hazard  to 
flying  training. 

The  award  is  made  each  year  to  the 
imit  that  rates  the  highest  m  each  of  the 
following  four  areas:  (1)  Utilization  of 
assigned  aircraft  and  the  amount  of  fly- 
ing time  performed:  (2)  the  mission  of 
the  organization  and  oi>eratlonal  tasks 
accomplished  during  the  period:  (3)  all 
Other  factors  influencing  the  flying  haz- 
ards faced  by  the  organization,  such  as 
accident  proneness  of  type  of  aircraft 
flown,  air  traffic  density,  weather  condi- 
tions and  terrain:  (4)  quality  of  the 
unit's  accident  prevention  program. 

I  know  I  do  not  siieak  for  myself  alone 
when  I  say  "congratulations"  to  General 
Potts  and  the  men  of  the  459th  wing  for 
attaining  this  most  outstanding  flight 
safety  record. 


SUtcment  in  Support  of  H.R.  3090 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3,  1959 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
following  statement  I  delivered  today 
before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  support  of 
H.R.  3090  and  other  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  wish  to  thank  you  for  affording  me 
this  time  to  speak  In  support  of  HH.  3090. 
This  legislation  Is  similar  to  many  of  the  bills 
now  being  heard  by  yoiir  committee  to  im- 
plement and  to  expedite  progress  toward 
the  removing  of  the  stigma  of  second-class 
citizenry  from  millions  of  first-class  Ameri- 
cans. 

Enactment  of  this  type  of  legislation  is  im- 
mediately necessary  for  we  have  been  most 
dilatory  after  nearly  200  years  of  our  pro- 
claimed credo  of  equaUty  for  aU  In  making 
this  principle  a  fact.  In  today's  changing 
and  turbulent  world,  we  hear  the  birth  cries 
of  new  nations  achieving  their  Independence. 
We  hear  the  walls  of  those  peoples  whose 
equality  and  Independence  Is  being  stifled 
and  we  see  the  tears  of  those  whose  equality 
has  been  taken  away.  These  sounds  and 
sights  are  apparent  now  not  only  to  us  in 
Washington  but  also  to  the  Communist  over- 
lords In  Moscow. 

In  the  present  world  conflict,  more  impor- 
tant than  the  material  assistance  we  offer 
these  people  and  countries,  Is  our  promise  to 
trent  with  them  on  the  basis  of  freedom  and 
equality.    How  can  we  hope  to  convince  them 


of  our  sincerity  when  it  is  so  apparent  to 
them  that  mlUlons  of  our  own  citizens  are 
In  second-class  status? 

Opponents  of  tills  and  similar  measiires 
argue  that  this  legislation  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  their  customary  and  long 
secured'  way  of  life.  I  respect  their  opinions 
but  disagree  with  them  that  it  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation  'to  maintain  their 
status  quo. 

The  history  of  short-lived  nations  and 
civilizations  is  undisputed  in  one  important 
respect — that  no  nation  can  long  exist  which 
Is  built  on  the  subjugation.  In  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  of  a  large  segment  of  its  people. 

We.  as  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  offer  to 
other  nations  the  principle  of  equity.  By 
what  logic  do  we  refuse  It  to  our  own  people? 

Let  us  In  the  spirit,  heritage,  and  require- 
ment of  our  democracy  pass  this  legislation 
which  is  populsu-ly  called  civU  rights,  but 
which  Is  freedom  rights. 


Some  Facts  About  the  Bodget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TINNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  3,  1959 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
newsletter  last  week  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  great  Fourth 
District  of  Tennessee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  to  some  facts  about 
the  President's  budget  which  have  not 
received  as  much  discussion  and  consid- 
eration as.  in  my  view,  they  deserve. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting this  newsletter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  newsletter  follows: 
Some  Facts  About  the  Budget 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  Is  continuing  Its  hearings,  studies,  and 
consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  President's 
budget  proposals. 

E^?erybody  wants  economy  In  Government 
and  everyone  wants  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  Nation.  These  are  the  objectives  to  be 
desired.  However,  in  the  widespread  dis- 
cussions and  debates  about  the  limit  and 
extent  of  the  budget,  there  are  certain  facts 
that  have  not  received  much  discussion. 

For  example,  we  hear  much  talk  about 
"the  wUd  spending  In  the  Congress."  What 
many  sometimes  do  not  realize  Is  that  much 
of  this  so-called  wild  spending  comes  about 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  President,  his 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  members  of  the  executive  departments. 
In  this  connection.  It  should  be  p>olnted  out 
that  since  1952  the  Federal  budget  has  In- 
creased from  $60  billion  to  $80  bllUon.  This 
year  the  President  is  proposing  an  overall 
budget  of  $77  billion.  Every  year  since  1952, 
the  President  has  presented  to  the  Congress 
larger  budgets,  calUng  for  increased  Federal 
expenditures.  Every  year — with  the  excep- 
tion of  last  year  when  we  were  threatened 
with  an  economic  depression — the  Congress 
has  reduced  the  budget  by  several  blUlons  of 
dollars  and  In  1957  by  some  $5  billion. 

Members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, during  the  current  hearings,  have  been 
somewhat  startled — and  certainly  It  has  been 
revealing — to  note  that  every  head  of  each 
executive  agency,  without  exception.  Is  ask- 
ing for  increased  personnel,  increased  ap- 
propriations and  a  larger  budget  for  their 
own  departments.  This  includea  the  Budget 
Bureau  itself,  which  is  asking  for  an  Increase 
of  8  percent  in  new  appropriations:  and  the 


White  House  where  the  budget  has  been 
increased  by  33  percent  in  the  past  2  years, 
and  even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

After  making  this  closer  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  recommending  that  spending  be 
reduced  In  certain  areas  but  rather  Increased. 
The  proposed  economies  In  the  budget  are 
almost  entirely  In  the  field  of  Investments  in 
new  as£ets  for  the  Nation,  such  as  public 
works  projects,  the  development  of  our  own 
resources  and  loans  that  are  repayable.  In 
other  words,  the  President's  budget  calls  for 
cuts  In  capital  assetjs  and  Investments  In  the 
Nation  and  for  lncrea£ed  expenditures  In 
other  departments.  This  means  more  spend- 
ing and  less  investment. 

Some  news  reports  have  Indicated  and 
great  claims  are  made  that  the  proposed 
budget  Is  a  balanced  budget.  There  are  sev- 
eral contingencies  which  are  not  realized 
and  In  all  probability  wlU  not  be  realized. 
Therefore,  the  budget  Is  not  In  reality  bal- 
anced. These  contingencies  include  again 
raising  the  postal  rates  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation — to  which  the  Congress  Is  not  likely 
to  give  its  approval — (2)  Increarlng  again 
gasoline  taxes — (3)  not  considering  supple- 
mental appropriations  requests,  of  which 
there  are  annually  several  in  number,  and 
(4)  the  sale  of  national  mortgages  and  secu- 
rities held  by  the  Treasury,  which  would 
bring  In  some  Income  to  the  Government  If 
sold  at  reduced  rates  and  with  profit  to  pri- 
vate InveEtors.  In  considering  these  con- 
tingencies and  on  second  examination,  the 
prop>osed  budget  is  not  In  fact  balanced 
because  these  contingencies  are  not  Ukely  to 
materialize. 

The  Congress  will  address  itself  to  the 
merits  of  the  various  proposals  and  no  doubt 
will  approve  some  of  the  recommendations, 
alter  and  amend  others  and  substitute.  In 
several  instances,  the  collective  Judgment 
of  the  elected  Representatives  of  the  people 
In  substitution  for  departmental  recom- 
mendations. Keeping  in  mind  previous  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress,  It  Is  very  likely  that  the 
final  budget,  after  all  these  adjurtments, 
will  come  closer  In  reality  to  being  balanced 
than  the  budget  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  now  imder  consideration. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Clifford  DaTis 
Before  the  Fire  Department  Instroctore 
Conference,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  J.  CARLTON  LOSER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1959 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
want  to  include  an  excellent  address  by 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Clifford 
Davis,  before  the  Fire  Department  In- 
structors Conference,  in  Memphis,  Term., 
on  Tuesday,  February  24.  1959. 

Clifford  Davis  is  a  brilliant  speaker 
and  I  am  sure  the  people  attending  the 
conference  appreciated  him  taking  the 
time  out  of  his  busy  schedule  to  speak  to 
them.  The  address  should  be  read  by 
every  person  mterested  in  flre  prevention 
and  flre  fighting.    It  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
acknowledge  with  genuine  gratitude  the 
honor  which  you  have  accorded  me  today. 
This  Is  the  second  time  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  on  an  occasion  of  this 
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character.  Six  years  ago  we  met  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Fire 
Department  Instructors  Conference,  and  now 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  dlscxiss 
with  you  briefly  the  past  25  years  In  Mem- 
phis. 

On  this  occasion  It  Is  natural  for  me  to 
give  you  the  unusual  history  of  these  many 
annual  meetings  In  our  city  of  Memphis. 
Soon  after  I  assumed  the  office  of  fire  and 
police  commissioner  I  was  able  to  name  the 
late  Irby  Kllnck.  chief.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  finished  firemen  I  have 
known  anything  about.  A  man  of  courage, 
ability  and  high  character,  he  became  my 
genuine,  devoted  friend  and  a  loyal  worker 
In  the  truest  description  of  the  term. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  chief  coming  to 
me  one  morning  25  years  ago  and  stating 
that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  entertain  this 
conference.  In  those  days  we  were  making 
every  effort  to  make  more  efficient  a  fire  de- 
partment which  had  already  shown  fine  prog- 
ress. 

Chief  Kllnck  was  a  natviral-born  firefighter. 
For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our  de- 
partment he  recognized  as  chief  the  value 
of  training,  fire  prevention,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  scientific  methods  In  com- 
bating fire. 

Recognizing  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
meeting,  I  went  to  work  enthusiastically  as 
fire  commissioner  to  support  him. 

In  that  first  Memphis  meeting  only  106 
men  registered  from  18  States,  but  it  did 
not  take  me  long  to  see  the  extreme  value 
of  the  organization  to  the  Memphis  Fire  De- 
partment and  to  the  Nation.  In  those  days 
our  dear  friend,  Richard  Vernor,  who  has 
since  gone  to  his  reward,  was  the  dynamic 
originator  and  leader  in  this  whole  program. 
He  was  truly  a  dedicated  man. 

On  the  concluding  day  of  the  conference 
I  took  the  platform  and  urged  him  to  ^rlng 
the  conference  back  to  Memphis  the  next 
y»*r  and  was  even  so  bold  aa  to  suggest  that 
this  should  be  the  permanent  meeting  place 
of  the  meeting.  He  and  his  associates  con- 
sidered the  Invitation  and  returned.  Origi- 
nally we  met  In  the  fire  headquarters,  a 
rather  antiquated  building  even  In  those 
days. 

It  was  our  idea  that  the  department 
■erve  a  dally  complimentary  luncheon.  My 
warm  friend,  Mayor  Overton,  who  Is  now 
deceased,  fairly  hit  the  celling  when  he 
signed  the  voucher  covering  a  payment  for 
onions,  potatoes,  and  coffee,  for  the  fire  de- 
partment. I  know  that  you  are  still  eating 
at  noon  and  that  the  department  Is  par- 
ticipating in  those  luncheons.  Who  pays  for 
the  2,500  odd  plates  represented  by  the  fan- 
tastic Increase  In  attendance  last  year,  I 
do  not  know,  but  if  the  city  of  Memphis  Is 
taking  care  of  the  entire  cost,  It  is  still 
ahead. 

To  me  It  Is  Inspiring  to  know  that  John 
Klinck,  now  the  chief  officer  of  this  de- 
partment, is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
splendid  father  In  his  recognition  of  the 
dividends  which  come  from  this  conference, 
and  is  giving  his  best  as  co-chairman  of  this 
meeting. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  give  John  Kllnck  his 
first  emplo3rment.  He  came  to  the  service 
upon  completing  his  high  school  work.  His 
father  and  I  thought  it  would  be  temporary. 
Possessed  of  all  the  fine  attributes  of  that 
father,  he  brought  to  this  place  of  responsi- 
bility a  scholastic  education  not  i>ossessed 
by  his  father.  In  addition  he  had  the  vi- 
sion of  youth  and  an  amazing  ability  for  or- 
ganization. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  my  successors 
In  the  office  of  fire  and  police  commissioner 
have  supported  the. department  and  this  con- 
ference, but  I  am  simply  delighted  and 
thrilled  with  the  accomplishments  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  C<«nmliwloner  Claude 
Armour.   ^ 


To  my  mind,  he  is  one  of  the  beet  In- 
formed, most  Industrious  fire  commissioners 
in  all  of  this  country.  His  knowledge  of 
flreflghting  organization,  bis  vision  for  the 
future  are  outstanding. 

On  Sunday  when  I  went  through  the 
Claude  Armour  Training  and  Communica- 
tions Center,  so  appropriately  named  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  service  to  Memphis  and  the 
Mid-South,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that 
this  building  and  everything  that  goes  with- 
in It  shall  ever  stand  as  a  lasting  momimient 
to  his  effectiveness  and  worth  in  this  field. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  Just  a  little  enviotis 
when  I  learned  that  already  a  million  dollars 
had  been  expended  in  this  center,  and  when 
completed  its  value  should  approximate  $2>4 
million.  When  I  left  the  city  as  fire  and 
police  commissioner,  19  years  ago,  our  fire 
department  budget  for  all  purposes  was  only 
a  million  dollars. 

But  in  these  last  10  years  this  city  has  just 
about  doubled  in  size,  populationwise.  In 
Industry,  manufacturing,  finance,  and  in  all 
other  segments  of  the  economy,  it  has  gprown 
even  more  amazingly.  With  the  additional 
area  more  men.  fire  stations,  and  equipment 
have  been  required.  It  has  taken  very  care- 
ful planning  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner 
to  provide  all  of  this,  as  he  has  done  so  well. 

So  it  is  quite  natural  today  that  I  should 
tell  you  that  the  spirit  of  this  department. 
Its  development,  its  growth,  its  acceptance  of 
scientific  and  specialized  techniques,  must 
relate  itself  directly  to  the  very  spirit  of  this 
Fire  Department  Instructors  Conference. 

Memphis  Is  proud  of  the  finest  fireflghtlng 
equipment  In  the  country,  and  the  depart- 
ment Is  composed  of  intelligent,  well-trained, 
and  high-spirited  men  from  top  to  bottom. 
Memphis  has  gone  on  to  win  fire  awards  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Your  conference  has 
brought  to  Memphis,  the  South,  and  to  the 
Nation,  a  clinic  so  valuable  that  no  one  will 
know  the  number  of  Uvea  saved,  the  property 
conserved,  and  the  scientific  gains  accom- 
plished. 

This  conference  is  unique  In  that  there  is 
no  promotion,  no  politics,  and  no  organisa- 
tional difficulties.  The  annual  attendance 
has  grown  fantastically. 

Represented  by  a  group  of  serious-minded 
people  in  exchanging  ideas  and  experiences 
to  be  mutually  helpful,  this  organization  has 
grown  without  promotion  on  Its  own  through 
a  real  Job  of  program  development  by  the 
Western  Actuarial  Bureau,  and  superb  plan- 
ning by  the  Memphis  Fire  Department  and 
the  cooperation  of  intelligent,  experienced, 
and  wise  officers  and  Instructors  from  fire 
departments  throughout  the  land. 

Unselfish  appearances  of  learned  professors 
and  scientific  minds  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  along  with  the  appearance  of 
governmental  officials  and  representatives  of 
industry  and  business  have  made  this  con- 
ference outstanding. 

It  was  in  this  very  city  that  the  first 
demonstration  of  a  civil  defense  municipal 
control  center  was  demonstrated.  It  was 
here  at  this  meeting  that  50  industries  sent 
their  people  in  1052,  as  did  over  50  bases  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

During  World  War  11,  the  chiefs  of  105  ex- 
plosive ordnance  plants  were  In  attendance. 
While  many  of  you  return  from  year  to  year, 
there  is  still  a  turnover  of  40  percent  which 
denotes  the  permanency  of  the  organization 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  opportunity  to  sow 
the  seed  of  ambitious  progress  on  the  other. 

Fire  Is  as  old  as  the  world  Itself.  We  have 
but  to  go  back  to  history  to  see  the  damage 
that  it  has  wrought. 

In  Rome,  about  the  year  46  B.C.,  Julius 
Caesar  had  nearly  completed  the  construction 
of  the  Basilica  Julia,  a  magnificent  law 
courts  building,  when  it  was  almost  destroyed 
by  fire.  After  the  assassination  of  Caesar  2 
years  later.  Augustus  completed  the  struc- 
ture as  Caesar  had  Intended.  Even  after  all 
these  years,  the  platform  still  remains  a  rello 


of  archltectxiral  antiquity  and  of  a  serious 
fire  of  ancient  history. 

In  the  year  64  years  after  Christ.  Rome 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  burn8d 
for  several  days. 

Passing  on  to  1666  history  records  the  great 
London  fire  which  consumed  the  ancient 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  86  churches,  the  royal 
exchange,  custons-hoiise,  hospitals,  libraries, 
and  prisons. 

Previous  to  the  year  1705,  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, then  such  a  flourishing  city  of  science, 
culture,  and  enterprise,  was  visited  by  a 
score  of  fires  extensive  in  their  destruction 
and  frightful  In  desolation.  The  distressing 
calamities  which  had  come  to  Boston  from 
destructive  fires  Induced  the  people  to  make 
the  prevention  of  fire  and  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers one  of  their  firts  objects  of  charity  and 
philanthropy.  The  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  eo  ably  directed  by  Percy  Bugbee, 
today  has  Its  headquarters  in  that  city  of 
Boston,  which  appreciated  the  Importance  of 
early  fire  improvements. 

I  could  go  on  to  mention  the  New  York 
City  fire  of  1835  and  many  others.  Perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  fire  in  all  history,  which 
turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Nation  more 
vividly  and  Intelligently  to  improving  build- 
ing ordinances  and  the  beginning  of  fire- 
fighting  techniques,  was  the  great  Chicago 
fire  which  began  on  Sunday  evening,  October 
8,  1871,  in  the  O'Leary  stable. 

Would  that  I  had  time  to  review  again  the 
dramatics  and  the  serious  consequences  of 
this  conflagration,  but  suffice  to  say  that  In 
its  fury  demon  fire  knows  not  wealth,  nor 
creed,  nor  race,  nor  station  in  life.  When 
the  last  glowing  ember  had  been  extin- 
guished. In  that  Chicago  fire.  17.000  homes 
were  in  ruins,  00,030  were  homeless.  300  lives 
had  been  lost.  Property,  valuod  even  in 
those  days  of  values,  reflected  a  loss  of  more 
than  $200  million,  and  five  square  miles  lay 
a  smouldering  waste. 

But  one  may  say.  "Those  fires  occurred 
many  years  ago.  Havent  our  Improved  flre- 
flghting equipment,  our  more  drastic  flr* 
laws,  and  better-trained  firemen  made  such 
holocausts  imposalblef"  The  answer  Is 
"No." 

Every  year  we  have  some  40  major  fire  ca* 
tastrophies  in  which  large  areas  of  cities, 
towns,  and  forest  lands  are  burned  and 
hundreds  of  lives  are  lost. 

We  have  but  to  remember  the  tragic  Cocoa- 
nut  Orove  fire  In  Boston,  in  1042,  and  the 
Rhythm  Club  In  Natchez.  Miss.,  a  year  before. 
Except  for  the  nunrber  of  fatalities,  it  was 
the  same  ghastly  story  as  Its  successor  in 
Boston — a  crowd  beyond  capacity,  instiffl- 
dent  exits,  flimsy  drapes  and  decorations 
that  burned  like  gunpowder,  frantic  guests 
fighting  for  their  lives  and  falling  uncon- 
scious. 

Then  there  was  the  Wlnecoff  Hotel  flre  in 
Atlanta.  The  terrible  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  de- 
struction, and  we  remember  afresh,  vividly 
and  with  sadness  the  unfortunate  school 
fire  in  Chicago  last  year. 

All  of  these  fires  which  I  have  mentioned 
made  headlines  because  they  reeked  with 
tragedy,  drama,  and  sensationalism.  Yet 
these  great  conflagrations  are  but  a  fraction 
of  our  flre  losses.  For  every  great  flre  that 
is  broadly  publicized,  thousands  of  American 
homes  are  burned  without  mention  in  cur- 
rent news. 

The  flame  of  a  gas  stove,  the  burning 
match,  the  lighted  cigarette,  the  electric, 
iron,  the  toaster  on  the  breakfast  table  all 
become  symbols  of  disaster. 

A  fire  breaks  out  in  the  United  States  every 
20  seconds.  A  human  life  is  sacrificed  every 
44  minutes. 

It  is  a  well-established  and  accepted  fact 
that  the  power  of  ignition  Inherent  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  la  often  th* 
caxise  of  spontaneous  combustion.  Cotton, 
shavings  and  sawdust,  hemp,  flax,  oily  and 
greasy  rags  or  rubbish,  charcoal,  turi>entina, 
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paint  materials,  tarred  rope,  felt  and  sul- 
phur are  susceptible  to  low  degrees  of  heat 
and  are  often  the  cause  of  fire. 

There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than  the 
onrush  of  a  blase.  The  hurtling  speed,  the 
roaring  motors  of  pumpers,  of  ladders,  and 
hose  trucks,  the  chonu  of  bellowing  sirens, 
the  grim  faces  of  firemen  precariously  hang- 
ing on  the  hand  rails,  the  opening  furrow 
In  traffic  ahead  as  the  right-of-way  is  given 
to  fire  fighters,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lurid 
blaze  and  billowing  smoke,  the  throbbing  of 
the  pumping  engines,  the  clatter  and  thud 
of  rising  ladders,  the  orderly  tangle  of  hose 
lines,  hocove  shouts  of  command,  the  im- 
passioned calls,  "Water I  Water!"  the  hissing 
streams  from  nozzles  gleaming  in  the  glare 
of  searchlights,  the  hideous  crackling  and 
grumbling  of  flames,  the  heroism  of  unself- 
ish men,  the  back-breaking  drudgery,  the 
discipline  and  orderly  procedure,  the  skill 
and  the  knowledge  gained  from  experience 
and  at  fire  achool,  the  complexity  of  the  flre 
equipment,  the  dran\a.  the  tragedy,  the 
heartbreak,  the  terror  of  victims,  and  the 
horror  on  the  faces  of  an  assembled  crowd 
found  at  every  flre  make  for  a  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  that  the  fireman  plays 
in  our  everyday  life. 

As  we  have  seen  gains  in  our  march  to 
Improved  pumping  machinery,  safety  de- 
vices, water  systems,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  value  of  education.  We  must  recog- 
nise the  imfrartance  of  the  school  program 
with  Its  flre  drills.  The  lessons  learned  by 
the  young  ones  will  be  taken  home  to  par- 
ents. 

Fire  Prevention  Week,  so  effective  in  so 
many  places,  must  be  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged. We  must  never  overlook  an  op- 
portunity to  encourage  civic  and  luncheon 
clubs  in  the  consideration  of  flre  problems. 

Newspapers  have  aUays  been  effective  and 
willing  to  dramatize  the  spectacular.  We 
must  ever  be  alert  to  give  them  short,  effec- 
tive and  readable  stories  on  how  to  prevent 
the  smallest  flre. 

The  night  watchman,  who  for  centuries  has 
smoked  a  pipe  and  pulled  his  clock,  must  be 
taught  the  simple  rudiments  and  later  ad- 
vanced by  degrees  to  a  better  undersundlng 
of  his  tremendous  task. 

The  radio  and  television  may  be  used  to 
Inform  and  enlighten  the  people.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  flre  department  today  may  well 
use  a  television  film  of  actual  fires  for  post 
mortem  material,  study,  and  Improvement. 

We  know  today  that  effective  apparatus 
mxist  be  tised  and  speed  attained  in  convey- 
ing it  to  the  scene  of  action.  It  has  long 
been  axiomatic  that  you  can  never  make  up 
on  the  road  for  the  time  you  lost  in  the 
flrehouse. 

A  smart  flre  officer  encourages  the  utmost 
assistance  from  representatives  of  light,  gas, 
telephone,  and  water  utilities.  Often  these 
men  go  unnoticed  and  unrecognized,  but  it 
is  they  who  cut  electric  lines,,  remove  the 
danger  of  high  power  systems.'  and  add  to 
the  sum  total  of  safety. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  all  firemen  to  find 
every  arrangement  that  will  Insure  the  ap- 
plication of  water  or  chemical  on  a  flre  in  its 
early  stage.  The  wooden  shingle  has  gone 
but  new  problems  in  construction  are  with 
us.  Old  hazards  nuiy  have  passed  away.  Qas 
is  no  longer  tised  for  Illumination,  but  elec- 
tricity has  changed  the  construction  of  mer- 
cantile establishments  and  air-conditioning 
systems  close  many  buildings  tightly,  leaving 
no  easy  places  for  ventilation.  Plastics  and 
chemicals  have  come  a  long  way,  as  has 
television,  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  now, 
atomic  energy. 

The  Claude  Armour  Training  and  Com- 
munications Center,  and  all  of  oiir  educa- 
tional programs  must  advance  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  speciaUmtion. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people 
at  this  moment  is  the  conservation  of  our 
resources,  the  conservation  of  health,  educa- 


tion, and  opportimlty.  Water  Is  short  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  No  longer  can 
fire  dei>artment8  waste  tills  valuable  asset. 
Indeed,  so-called  wet  water  and  chemicals 
and  scientific  tise  of  this  powerful  weapon 
must  be  continually  Improved.  ^ 

Communities  that  have  put  forth'xtraor- 
dlnary  effort  in  teaching  fire  prevention  and 
the  enforcement  of  flre  laws  have  been  re- 
warded by  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
number  of  flres,  the  number  of  lives,  saved, 
and  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  or 
damaged. 

In  this  short  period  of  a  luncheon  talk,  I 
have  tried  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground.  But  I 
am  the  first  to  admit  that  much  more  should 
have  been  said.  If  a  description  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  conference  in  Memphis,  the 
long  historical  background  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment profession,  the  need  for  applied  spe- 
cialization, training,  prevention,  and  the 
necessity  for  public  cooperation,  along  with 
the  plea  for  continued  application  to  high 
principle,  be  of  any  value,  my  hope  Is  that 
my  presence  with  you  today  may  have  been 
of  some  little  worth. 


The  Byrd  Antarctic  CommittioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVBB 
Tuesday,  March  5,  2959 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Richard  E.  Byitl  Antarctic  Commission, 
In  order  to  promote  a  more  eflectlve  pol- 
icy and  to  better  protect  our  country's 
Interests  In  the  antarctic. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  other  House  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  WilkyI  for  himself 
and  for  a  number  of  other  Senators. 

I  am  delighted  to  sponsor  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  Ooveriynent  has  been  actively  in- 
terested in  the  south  polar  region  for 
over  a  century.  As  early  as  1838,  our 
Government  sent  Its  ships  on  an  expedi- 
tion led  by  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  to  explore  Antarctica.  Our 
interest  in  the  exploration  of  that  vital 
region  has  continued  and  grown  in  im- 
portance to  this  very  day.  Today,  fur- 
ther exploration  and  potential  utilization 
of  Antarctica  is  of  immediate  concern 
to  our  Nation. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  Wiley- 
Zablocki  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission — appropriately  named  the 
"Richard  E.  Byrd  Antarctic  Commission" 
in  honor  of  the  great  explorer  whose 
name  symbolizes  man's  search  into  the 
unknown — which  would  plan,  develop, 
organize,  coordinate,  and  direct  antarc- 
tic activities  among  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Oovernment  and  private  institutions  so 
as  to  pi^mote  our  national  and  civil 
objectives. 

The  specific  duties  and  major  purposes 
of  the  Commission  would  be  as  follows: 

First.  To  collect,  coordinate,  and  bet- 
ter utilize  the  available  data  on  the  south 
polar  region. 

Second.  To  reevaluate  this  data  in  the 
light  of  current  needs,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  make  recommendations  for 
clearer,  more  effective  policies. 


Third.  To  conduct  field  and  laboratory 
studies  to  further  knowledge  of  science, 
commerce,  and  related  activities. 

Fourth.  To  conduct  research,  investi- 
gation, and  experimentation  in  antarctic 
matters  relating  to  the  national  defense 
and  other  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  To  assist,  and.  as  necessary,  di- 
rect plans  by  other  U.S.  agencies  for 
operations  or  expeditions  into  the  ant- 
arctic, for  military,  scientific,  or  other 
purposes. 

Sixth.  To  establish  a  depository  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  antarctic. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  ask  to  have  the  text  of  the  Wiley- 
21ablocki  bill  printed  in  the  Record: 

H  Jt.  5222 

A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity  and  support 
of  study,  research,  and  development  of 
programs  for  peaceful  uses  In  science,  com- 
merce, and  other  activities  related  to  Ant- 
arctica, which  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  gathering,  evaluating, 
correlating,  and  dispersing  of  Information 
and  knowledge  obtained  from  exploration, 
research,  and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and 
other  areas  of  ihformatlon;  also  to  coor- 
dinate Antarctic  activities  among  those 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
and  private  institutions  interested  in  or 
concerned  directly  with  the  promotion,  ad- 
vancement, increase,  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  the  Antarctic:  and  to  direct 
and  administer  United  States  Antarctic 
programs  in  the  national  interest 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmtt  and  Mouse  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer^ 
ica  in  Congress  assemble4,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Richard  B.  Byrd  AntarcUo 
Commission  Act  of  1960." 

DBTtNTnONa 

8ic.  S.  When  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Richard  B. 
Byrd  Antarctic  Commission. 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors. 

(4)  "Commissioned  officer"  means  a  com- 
missioned oflicer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

THS  COMKXBSXOir 

Sbc.  3.  There  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovernment,  the  Richard 
E.  Byrd  Antarctic  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  a  Director,  two  Dep- 
uty Directors,  and  a  Board  of  Oovemors. 

roNcnoNS  or  the  commission 
Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  maintain  a  depository  of  information 
relating  to  the  Antarctic  including:  (A)  all 
records  of  the  Commission,  (B)  originals  or 
copies  of  records  within  the  executive  branch 
relating  to  the  Antarctic,  (C)  books,  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  and  articles  dealing  with 
the  Antarctic,  and  (D)  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  considers  desirable; 

(2)  conduct  such  field  and  laboratory 
studies  and  evaluations  as  it  considers  ad- 
visable to  further  the  knowledge  of  the 
Antarctic  in  science,  commerce,  and  related 
activities,  which  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to  gathering,  evaluating,  and  dis- 
persing of  information  and  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  exploration,  research  and  other 
mediums,  relating  to  weather,  communica- 
tions, travel,  and  other  areas  of  information; 

(8)  publish  or  arrange  for  the  publication 
of  scientific,  technical,  historical,  and  gen- 
eral information  so  as  to  further  the  dissemi- 
nation Of  InZormatloo  about  the  Antarctic. 
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II 1 


when  the  diasemlnatlon  Is  consistent  with 
the  Interests  ol  national  security  and  the 
public  Interest  (publication  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  87  of  the  Act  of 
January  13.  1898  (ch.  23.  28  Stat.  622) ,  and 
section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1919  (ch. 
86,  40  Stat.  1270:  44  U£.C.  Ill)  ): 

(4)  with  the  concurrence  and  approval  of 
the  Board,  perform,  at  the  request  of  the 
head  of  any  executive  agency,  specific  re- 
search, investigation,  or  experimentation  in 
connection  with  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and/or  the  interests  of  the 
United  States: 

(5)  approve  the  plans  for  and  supervise 
Antarctic'  operations  or  expeditions  con- 
ducted by,  or  supported  by,  other  agencies 
of  the  United  States  except  for  operations 
or  expeditions  or  parts  thereof  which  are 
military  in  character; 

(6)  assist  private  Antarctic  expeditions  or 
research  progran^  when  such  assistance  is 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  accept  and  utilize  the  service  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
|MX>vide  transportation  and  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.  1946  (ch.  744.  60  Stat.  808).  as  amended 
(5.  U.S.C.  73b-2).  for  persons  serving  with- 
out compensation;  and 

(8)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  hold  or  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease, 
or  loan,  real  or  personal  property  necessary 
for.  or  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority under  this  Act; 

(9)  receive  and  use  funds  donated  to  the 
Commission  if  such  funds  are  donated  with- 
out restriction  other  than  that  they  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  general  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(10)  report  to  the  President  before  Sep- 
tember 16  of  each  year,  sununarlzlng  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  and  making 
Buch  recommendations  as  it  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  report  shall  include  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board. 

THK    DIKECTOB    OT   THX    COMMISSIOK 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  {>eriod  of  six 
years  and  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  prescribed 
In  section  107(a)  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Pay  Act,  1958  (70  Stat.).  He  may  be  a  per- 
son appointed  from  civilian  life  or  a  com- 
missioned officer  In  an  active  or  retired 
status. 

(b)  The  Director  shall — 

(1)  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Commis- 
sion ; 

(2)  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act; 

(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act;  and 

(4)  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors ex  officio. 

(c)  The  appointments  made  and  the  com- 
pensation fixed  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  Class2fi:;atlon  Act  of  1949  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
However,  the  Director  may  employ  such  tech- 
nical and  professional  personnel,  and  fix 
their  compensation,  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  or  the  regxiiatlons  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Director  may  terminate 
the  empl03anent  of  any  officers  or  employees, 
except  the  Deputy  Directors,  whenever  he 
considers  that  termination  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  except  that  no 
person  in  the  claselfled  service  may  be  re- 
moved or  suspended  without  pay  unless  it  is 
accomplished  under  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912  (ch.  389,  37  Stat.  555),  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  652). 

DEPUTT   DIKXCTOBS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Deputy  Directors  shall  be 
cppcinted  b;  the  President,  by  and  with  the 


advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Directors  may  be  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  or  may  be  commis- 
sioned officers  In  an  active  or  retired  status. 
However,  if  the  Director  Is  appointed  from 
civilian  life,  only  one  Deputy  Director  may 
be  a  conunlssloned  officer.  If  the  Director  is 
a  commissioned  officer,  both  Deputy  Direc- 
tors shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life. 

(c)  The  Deputy  Directors  shall  be  paid 
$  .  a  year. 

UnJTABT      STATUS      Or      DUIECTOa     AND     DEPUTT 
DIBSCTOaS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  When  a  commissioned  officer  la 
appointed  as  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  he 
is  not  subject  to  military  authority  and  may 
not  exercise  command  over  any  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  except 
as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  appointment  of  a  conmilssloned 
officer  as  Director  or  Deputy  Director  does 
not  affect  his  status  or  rank  or  the  pay  and 
allowances  incident  to  his  status  or  rank. 
He  is  entitled  to  receive  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances payable  to  an  officer  of  his  rank  and 
length  of  service,  for  which  the  appropriate 
department  shall  be  reimbursed  from  any 
funds  available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission.  He  is  also  entitled  to  be  paid 
by  the  Commission  the  amount  by  which  the 
compensation  provided  for  the  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  exceeds  his  annual  military 
pay  and  allowances. 

BOARD    or    GOVERNORS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Board — consisting  of  eleven 
members — shall  be  appointed  by  the  Precl- 
dont.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Sonate.  The  Beard  shall  consist  of  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  Secretary  of  Defense;  Secretary 
of  State;  Secretary  of  Interior;  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  their  designees,  pliis  four  se- 
lected from  civil  life  who  are  eminently 
qualified  in  their  prc'fessions  so  as  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  Federal  administration,  a 
broad  field  of  knowledge  and  experience 
which  will  properly  relate  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  to  the  national  welfare. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Board.  In  addition 
to  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation:  S:cretary  of  Defense;  Secretary 
of  State;  Secretary  of  Interior;  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  their  designees,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  period  of  six  years,  except  that, 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  his  predecessor  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term;  (2)  the  term  of  office 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  two  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  and  (3)  a  member  may  be 
reappointed  to  the  Board  for  not  more  than 
one  additional  term;  and  (4)  the  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  Cabinet  members  shall 
be  members  of  that  Board  during  the  teniue 
of  office  as  Cabinet  members. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $50  per  day — for  each  day — ex- 
cept members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
during  their  services  as  members  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1946  (ch.  744,  60  Stat.  808),  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2).  ^ 

(d)  The  Board  shall — 

(1)  meet  annually  on  the  first  Monday 
In  November  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Chairman  determines; 


(2)  elect  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
•t  the  regular  annual  meeting,  to  serve  for 
the  following  year: 

(3)  review  and  assess  ttaresearch  and  ex- 
ploration actlTltles  reUt^Bk)  the  Antarctic; 
and  ^ 

(4)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  as  they  consider  appropriate  for 
the  advancement  and  diseeminatlon  of 
knowledge  of  the  Antarctic. 

RESEASCH    CCNTEIS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  there  shall  be  established  a  minimum  of 
five,  and  not  more  than  eight,  research  cen- 
ters at  academic  and /or  research  Instltuvlons 
having  special  competences  or  interests  In 
scientific  aspects  of  polar  research. 

The  Conunission  shall  determine  -that 
each  such  center  shall  meet  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Conunlssion  under  the  policy 
guidance  provided  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, and  the  Commission  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  overall  development  and  coordi- 
nation of  programs  of  research  which  may  ^ 
be  approved  for  development  within  the  re- 
search centers  in.  and  related  to  the  Ant- 
arctic region.  Such  programs  of  research  as 
may  be  initiated  at  the  research  centers  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
supported  by  Federal  or  private  funds. 

(b)  Due  to  the  unique  requirements  of 
polar  research,  a  designated  number  of  fel- 
lowships shall  be  provided  to  permit  qualified 
students  to  conduct  studies  at  the  research 
centers  and  also  in  Antarctica.  The  Com- 
mission {hall  be  authorized  to  grant  funds 
in  support  of  fellowships  specifically  asso- 
ciated with  polar  research,  recommended  by 
the  Director  of  the  Commission  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

SERVICES  AND  FUNDS  OF  OTinX   ACENCTKS  v 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  with  tha 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  officers, 
employees,  services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 
However,  such  services  and  facilities  may  be 
furnished  only  if  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  the  primary  mission  of 
the  agency  concerned.  An  agency  having 
custody  of  data  relating  to  the  matters  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Director,  make  that  data 
available  to  the  Commission  without  reim- 
bursement. 

(b)  Funds  available  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  scientific  or  technical  re- 
search, educational,  or  other  public  service 
are  available  for  transfer,  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned,  to  the 
Commission  for  such  use  as  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  those  funds  were 
provided.  F^lnds  so  transferred  shall  be 
spent  by  the  Commission  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  transfer  was  made  or  for  general 
administrative  expenses  until  such  time  as 
an  appropriation  is  made  available  to  the 
Commission. 

ACTS    AMKNDCD 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  107(a)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  after  clause  (22) : 

"(23)  Director  of  the  Antarctic  Commis- 
sion." 

SBC.  12.  Section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1919,  as  amended  (70  Stat.  762:  5 
UB.C.  1105),  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  Antarctic  Com- 
mission Is  authorized,  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  to  place  a 
total  of  seven  positions  In  the  Antarctic 
Commission  in  grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule.  Such  positions  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  au- 
thorized to  be  placed  in  such  grades  by  sub* 
section  (b)." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Walter  "A.  Pegg.  D.D.,  pastor. 
Metropolitan  Baptist  Church.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  come  before  Thee, 
a  company  of  men  and  women  humbly 
acknowledging  Thee  as  Divine  Creator 
and  Lord. 

We  come  In  confe.sslon  of  our  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomings,  knowing  that 
the  best  we  can  produce,  more  often  than 
not.  falls  far  short  of  what  Thou  dost 
desire  of  us. 

As  those  who  represent  the  people  of 
the  Nation  Thou  hast  deigned  to  make 
great,  we  come  asking  for  wisdom  that  is 
not  of  ourselves,  for  clear  judgment  In 
a  day  darkened  by  confusion  and  mis- 
imderstandlng. 

We  pray  for  ability  to  see  the  way  be- 
fore us  if  it  can  only  be  one  step  at  a 
time.  Our  problems  are  multitudinous, 
our  desires  are  for  the  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low men,  so  help  us  not  to  lean  upon 
our  own  understanding  but  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  leading  of  Thy  gracious 
Spirit,  that  individually  and  corporately 
our  service  may  be  beneficial  to  men  and 
honoring  to  Thee. 

We  pray  for  the  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  esj>ecially  for  him 
who  is  ill.  for  all  Members  of  this  assem- 
bly and  the  companion  body,  the  Senate. 
Grant  us  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  both 
now  and  through  all  our  days.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  cur  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  LATE  RALPH  ABERNETHY 
GAMBLE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the"  gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

DOOLEYl. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  former  Repre- 
sentative Ralph  Abemethy  Gamble,  a 
cherished  and  longtime  friend  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  has  gone 
to  sleep  with  his  fathers. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Jackson 
Gamble  and  the  nephew  of  John  Rankin 
Gamble,  a  Representative  from  New 
York. 

Ralph  was  bom  in  Yankton,  S.  Dak., 
May  6,  1885.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Yankton  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  was  later  graduatedffrom  Tome 
Prep  School,  Port  Depasit,  jCld.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  University  where  he  ex- 
celled as  a  track  star  and  afterv^-ard 
attended  George  Washington  Law 
School,  Washington,  D.C.,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1911.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1913.  and  practiced 
in  New  York,  in  his  hometown  of  Mama- 
roneck  from  1918  to  1933. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  from  1931  to  1937. 

Ral^h  was  elected  as  a  Representative 
to  the  75th  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 


caused  by  the  resignation  of  Charles  D. 
Millard. 

Ralph  Gamble  was  a  quiet.  Introspec- 
tive, gentle  person  who  had  a  host  of 
friends.  Hampered  in  health  by  a  pul- 
monary ailment  which  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  breathe  under  some  weather 
conditions,  he  suffered  in  silence  many 
years. 

He  will  be  missed  by  those  who  knew 
him  and  particularly  by  his  many  friends 
in  the  town  of  Mamaroneck.  I  grieve 
with  you  over  his  passing  and  express  my 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  permission  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  life  and  character  of 
the  late  Honorable  Ralph  Abemethy 
Gamble. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Gamble  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  20 
years.  He  has  visited  us  at  our  home  up 
in  Malone,  N.Y.,  and  we  worked  closely 
together  for  years  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  He  was  quiet  and 
unassiuning  but  sound  and  conscientious 
in  his  work  in  the  House.  He  always 
voted  for  what  he  thought  was  for  the 
best  interest  of  our  country. 

He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time 
and  I  know  must  have  suffered  greatly. 
In  his  passing  I  have  lost  a  good  friend, 
and  Mrs.  Kilbum  joins  me  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Gamble. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Gamble  came  to  Congress  In  1937,  and 
served  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  until  1957  when  he  retired. 
For  over  10  years  he  was  the  second 
ranking  Republican  on  that  committee 
and  did  much  to  keep  our  legislation 
right  side  up. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  work  even  to 
the  point  of  impairing  his  health. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  he  is  gone  and 
extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

PLANNED  REDUCTION  OP  NATIONAL 
DEBT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  State 
of  Texas  have  introduced  bills  which 
would  require  an  annual  reduction  of  1 
percent  in  the  Federal  debt.  This  legisla- 
tion would  require  a  $2.8  billion  debt 
reduction  this  year — if  it  were  the  law. 

The  purposes  of  this  legislation  are 
Indeed  commendable.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  desirable  aim  of  a  planned  reduction 
of  our  national  indebtedness. 

I  submit  that  an  excellent  way  to 
achieve  this  result  would  be  by  reduc- 
ing the  ridiculous  27^/2  percent  deple- 
tion allowance  to  a  more  acceptable  15 
percent  leveL  This  one  improvement  in 
our  tax  structure  would  go  a  long  way 


toward  meeting  the  annual  debt  reduc- 
tion aims  of  the  debt-reduction  legisla- 
tion.   If  we  can  consolidate  these  two 
proposals,  I  would  be  pleased  indeed  to. 
join  in  hearty  support. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  C(Hnmittee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  may  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate  in 
the  House  today  and  for  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROMOTION    FOR    CERTAIN    OFFI- 
CERS IN  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  for  immediate  consideration 
House  Resolution  191. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conmilttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4413) 
to  provide  improved  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion for  certain  officers  in  the  naval  service, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  biU,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hotirs,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  biU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconmait. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  191  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  4413,  which  pro- 
vides improved  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion for  certain  officers  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule  and  3 
hours  of  general  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tiCHi  is  to  provide  equitable  opportunity 
for  promotion  to  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  whb  are  in  or  behind 
the  "hump." 

The  "hump"  ccMiststs  of  t^e  large 
group  of  officers  who  were  initially  com- 
missioned during  the  4  years  of  World 
War  n.  This  group,  disproportionate 
to  all  other  year  groups  before  and  be- 
hind it,  constitutes  about  one-fourth  of 
the  Regular  officer  strength  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Marme  Corps.  It  has  provided 
the  large  reservoir  of  combat-tempered 
experience  which  has  been  the  backbone 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  dur- 
ing the  past  decade. 

Officers  in  the  "hump"  are  now  in  the 
grades  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
commander  in  the  Navy  and  majcn:  and 
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lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps. 
Unless  remedial  action  is  taken,  about 
two- thirds  of  these  oflScers  will  be  retired 
m  the  grades  In  which  they  are  now 
serving  without  having  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade.  Ahead  of  the  officers  in  the 
"hump"  and  blocking  their  promotion 
are  the  officers  who  were  Initially  com- 
missioned before  World  War  n. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken,  the  attrition  rate — that  is, 
the  number  of  people  who  will  fail  of  se- 
lection for  promotion — will  be  fantasti- 
cally high  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  considers 
that  the  needed  additional  vacancies  in 
the  higher  gnrades  could  best  be  created 
through  the  retirement,  on  a  selection 
basis,  of  some  of  the  senior  officers  in 
those  grades  a  few  years  earlier  than  they 
could  be  involuntarily  retired  under 
present  law.  The  proposed  legislation 
here  would,  if  enacted,  provide  the  nec- 
essary statutory  authority  for  the  selec- 
tion of  of&cers  for  continuation  on  the 
active  list  and  for  the  mandatory  early 
retirement  of  officers  not  selected  for 
continuation. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  addition  to 
their  retirement  pay,  the  officers  who 
will  be  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  be  allowed  a  separation  pay 
or  readjustment  pay  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing to  the  necessary  changes  in  their 
personal  planning.  This  separation  pay 
or  readjustment  pay  will  amount  to  2 
months  pay  for  each  year  of  active  serv- 
ice that  these  officers  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  No  officer 
shall  receive  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$6,000. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  the  need  for  It  to  be  dis- 
cussed fully  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 191. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.REECEl. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speak- 
,  er.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move  forward  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  rule 
and  the  bill  it  makes  in  order.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
regarding  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  which  re- 
ported this  legislation.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  on  this  subcommittee 
during  the  previous  Congress. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]  is  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  based  upon  my  ob- 
servation of  the  gentleman  and  his  work, 
he  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  outstand- 
ing authority  on  this  type  of  legislation 
in  the  Congress.  There  are  few.  if  any, 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  who  sur- 
pass the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  his 
understanding  of  these  intricate  prob- 
lems. 

He  has  as  his  able  assistant  Mr.  Bland- 
ford,  who  is  counsel  for  that  subcommit- 
tee. In  all  of  my  experience  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  I  have  seen  no  coun- 
sel who  has  a  keener  understanding  of 
tlie  problems  involved  in  personnel  mat- 


ters of  the  Department  of  Defense  than 
has  Mr.  Blandford.  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

I  Just  felt  like  I  wanted  to  make  these 
observations  before  we  move  into  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  legislation  and  I  hope  its  considera- 
tion and  passage  will  be  expedited. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  170th  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

You  and  I  are  Members  of  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  all  the  world,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  we  sit 
here  in  a  period  of  v(7brld  history  that  is 
one  of  the  most  trying  that  any  known 
generation  has  undergone. 

We  can  look  back  with  pride  to  the 
generations  of  Americans  of  yesterday 
who  not  only  founded  this  great  country 
but  preserved  and  built  it  to  the  great 
Nation  it  is  today. 

You  and  I  and  other  Americans  have 
Inherited  this  great  country  of  ours,  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
our  fundamental  law,  and  we  are  charged 
with  the  direct  duty  of  not  only  preserv- 
ing and  strengthening  our  country  but 
passing  it  on  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  unimpaired  and,  in  fact, 
strengthened  With  that  great  herit- 
age, I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  as  Americans,  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation,  will  perform  our  uuty.  I 
misht  make  the  terse  observation  that  if 
there  are  some  persons  in  the  world 
today  in  other  countries,  particularly 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  who  think 
that  because  .the  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  politically  a  Republican  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  Demo- 
cratic so  far  as  the  majority  in  control 
of  the  Congress  is  concerned,  that  that 
calls  for  disunity  and  division,  they  are 
badly  mistaken.  They  just  do  not  un- 
derstand the  American  mind  and  they 
just  do  not  understand  the  political 
thinkings  and  the  considerations  in  the 
United  States  imder  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, because  whenever  danger 
threatens  our  country,  we  do  not  think 
and  act  as  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
but  we  think  and  act  as  Americans. 
And,  on  this  occasion  I  make  this  brief, 
pointed  observation,  that  if  they  look  for 
division,  they  are  going  to  be  sadly  mis- 
taken, because  we  are  always  unified 
when  danger  confronts  oiu"  country. 
During  that  great  history  of  170  yfears, 
when  our  Nation  has  grown  from  the 
weakest  that  existed  at  that  time,  with 
four  or  five  million  souls,  to  180  million, 
to  become  the  greatest  nation  In  the 
world,  one  of  the  great  Americans  who 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country  and  its  prog- 
ress during  the  past  46  years  is  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  ttie  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  RayburnI,  and 
tomorrow  he  establishes  a  new  record  In 
American  history.  On  March  5,  1959, 
Speaker  Ratburn  will  have  eclipsed  for- 
mer Speaker  Cannon's  record  of  46  years' 
overall  service  and  become  the  new  hold- 
er for  total  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives. On  March  4.  1959,  today. 
our  beloved  Speaker  will  have  served  46 
years  continuously  in  this,  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world,  thus  equal- 
ing the  record  of  overall  service  compiled 
by  former  Speaker  Cannon.  Former 
Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois, 
currently  held  the  record  for  overall 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
46  years  exactly.  He  served  in  the  House 
from  1873  to  1891,  from  1893  until  1913. 
and  again  from  1915  to  1923.  Our  be- 
loved Speaker's  service  has  been  continu- 
ous, and  tomorrow  sets  another  mark  in 
American  history,  for  our  beloved  Speak- 
er will  have  sat  in  this  body  longer  than 
any  other  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Sam  Rayburn  has  served  for  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  our  country.  He  has  seen 
much  water  go  over  the  dam  during  that 
period.  But.  while  he  has  served  46 
years,  he  is  Just  as  young  and  Just  as 
virile  in  his  thoughts.  In  his  farsighted- 
ness, and  his  actions,  as  he  was  46  years 
ago.  Certainly,  there  is  no  one  more 
intense  in  his  love  of  America  as  exempli- 
fied by  his  utterances  and  his  actions 
than  our  beloved  Speaker. 

Only  a  few  nights  ago,  while  at  a  polit- 
ical dinner,  he  nevertheless  made  a  ring- 
ing American  speech  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  other  branch,  and  they 
both  served  notice  upon  those  who 
would  destroy  our  civilization  that  Amer- 
ica stands  united.  While  made  at  a  po- 
litical rally,  these  were  ringing  American 
speeches.  And  it  was  the  proper  place 
to  make  those  sp>eeches,  to  send  the  mes- 
sage to  those  in  the  Kremlin  who  might 
think  that  division  exists  in  America  or 
that  they  would  be  able  to  bring  about 
division  in  America,  that  they  were 
strong. 

Sam  Ratburn  is  a  mail  with  a  heart  of 
gold.  When  he  takes  that  rostrum  as 
Speaker,  he  docs  so  not  as  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  but  as  the  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
in  Congress.  When  any  point  of  order  Is 
made  or  parliamentary  questions  raised 
he  decides  it.  not  as  the  leader  of  a  party 
but  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  Other  Speak- 
ers in  the  past  have  done  the  same,  but 
Sam  Rayburn  has  lived  up  to  the  great 
traditions  of  all  Speakers  of  this  great 
body  and  he  has  added  luster  to  their 
great  contributions  of  yesterday. 

In  congratulating  the  Speaker  on  a 
new  record,  may  I  also  congratulate  the 
people  of  his  district,  who  kept  him  here ; 
because  without  their  loyalty  and  their 
support  he  would  not  have  been  here. 
Just  as  with  each  and  every  one  of  us  who 
have  to  have  the  support  of  the  people 
in  our  districts  in  order  to  be  Members 
of  this  body.  The  people  of  his  district 
may  take  great  pride  in  what  they  have 
given  to  America  during  the  last  46  years 
in  the  person  of  that  man  with  a  heart 
of  gold,  that  man  who  represents  the 
highest  Ideals  that  our  country  stands 
for,  that  man  who  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  all 
time,  our  beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn 
from  the  State  of  Texas. 

May  I  say  that  I  started  to  say  "from 
Massachusetts,"  because  Sam  Rayburn  is 


our  beloved  Speaker  from  49  States  of 
the  Union,  now  that  Alaska  has  become 
a  State,  and  I  hoj)e  and  confidently  ex- 
pect that  he  will  be  the  Speaker  when 
the  50th  State.  Hawaii,  comes  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  In- 
diana, the  minority  leader  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  May  I  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  blame  the 
gentleman  from  Ma&f  achusetts  for  try- 
ing to  claim  the  Speaker  as  being  from 
Massachusetts.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
claim  him  from  Indiaiia,  although  prob- 
ably I  would  have  to  say.  if  he  had  come 
from  Indiana,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  weather  all  of  those  46  years.  In 
any  event,  we  certainly  wish  the  Speaker 
well  on  this  occasion.  He  has  broken 
so  many  records  around  here  that  some- 
times it  becomes  a  little  difficult  for  all 
of  us  to  keep  up  with  them.  Certainly 
this  Is  a  record  of  Which  he  may  well  be 
proud  and  of  which  the  people  of  his 
State  and  district  may  be  proud  and  of 
which  all  of  the  people  of  this  great  land 
of  ours  may  be  proud. 

I  have  said  before  on  occasion  that  In 
my  considered  judgment  the  position  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  second  greatest  responsibility  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
And  certainly  Sam  Rayburn  has  graced 
that  position  very,  very  well;  magnifi- 
cently, in  fact. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  when  he  takes  the 
Speaker's  chair  he  rules  impartially  and 
fairly.  But  I  would  not  want  anyone 
here,  particularly  some  of  the  newer 
Members  on  our  side,  to  get  the  impres- 
sion that  on  occasion  our  beloved  Speak- 
er cannot  be  a  good  Democrat  just  as 
well,  because  he  can  be.  and  one  of  these 
days  they  will  see  him  take  the  floor, 
down  here  in  the  well  of  the  House,  and 
make  a  great  speech. 

We  all  appreciate  it,  and  some  might 
even  be  persuaded  on  occasion. 

In  any  event,  I  should  like  to  add  this 
further  word:  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  fact  that  in  times  of  crisis  in  world 
f  affairs  we  are  not  Democrats,  we  are  not 
Republicans,  we  are  Just  Americans  here 
presenting  a  united  front  in  a  troubled 
world. 

I  might  with  propriety  recall  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  1947  and  1948  I  occu- 
pied his  position,  except  that  I  was  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  was  the  Repub- 
lican leader  of  a  Republican  Congress, 
with  a  Democrat  President.  Those,  too. 
were  troublesome  years.  Those  were 
years  when  ccmmunism  threatened  much 
of  Europe.  We  were  called  upon  by  our 
President  to  deal  with  aid  to  France  and 
Italy,  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
later  on  with  the  Marshall  plan.  I  am 
sure  everyone  who  was  here  at  that  time 
will  agree  that  on  that  occasion  we  were 
not  Democrats,  we  were  not  Republicans, 
we  were  just  Americans  who  closed  ranks 
In  the  face  of  a  world  threat  by  a  poten- 
tial foreign  enemy. 

Today  even  as  then,  with  a  Republican 
in  the  White  House  and  Democrats  in 


control  of  the  Congress,  great  problems 
confront  us,  problems  of  tremendous  im- 
portance, problems  the  decisions  as  to 
which  can  affect  the  lives  and  the  futures 
not  only  of  the  people  of  our  coimtry  but 
the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

So  I  am  reassured,  knowing  as  I  do  how 
sincere  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  and  how  much  and  how  well  he 
speaks  for  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  that  in  this  time  of  crisis  and 
trial  we  shall  all  stand  together  meeting 
the  problems  as  they  arise. 

I  recall  when  the  Formosa  resolution 
was  adopted,  and  the  Middle  East  resolu- 
tion, expressing  the  united  determination 
of  a  great  American  people.  I  am  not 
indicating  by  that  that  any  resolution 
of  that  sort  is  to  be  acted  upon  at  this 
time.  But  certainly  the  words  that  have 
been  spoken  on  this  occasion  by  the 
majority  leader  are  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  time  of  trial  the  American 
people  and  all  of  us  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  present  a  united 
front  to  the  end  that  the  welfare  and 
future  and  safety  and  happiness  of  our 
Republic  shall  be  assured. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Alpert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader  in 
claiming  the  Speaker.  Oklahoma  has 
been  claiming  him  as  Congressman  at 
Large  for  many  years,  and  we  have  al- 
ways been  proud  to  do  so. 

Forty-six  years  ago  there  began  a 
career  of  congressional  service  in  this 
House  which  was  to  eclipse  the  service 
of  all  other  men  who  had  come  here  be- 
fore. Forty-six  years  ago  there  began  in 
this  House  a  congressional  career  which 
was  to  become  not  only  the  longest  in 
point  of  time  but  also  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  point  of  service  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislative  body. 

Then  began  the  career  oL  a  young  man 
who  was  to  serve  this  country  in  three 
wars  and  through  some  of  the  most  try- 
ing peacetime  periods  in  history  Then 
began  the  career  of  a  great  man  who  was 
to  become  the  Speaker  of  this  House  and 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  longer  than 
anybody  before. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  us  who  serve  here  today  to  have 
the  honor  of  serving  during  our  time 
with  the  greatest  legislator  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  our  beloved  Sneaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGsJ. 

Nfr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  trib- 
utes which  have  been  paid  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  point  out 
that  the  total  legislative  service  of  our 
great  Speaker  exceeds  by  5  years  the 
46th  anniversary  that  we  are  celebrating 
here  today. 

Speaker  Rayburn  began  his  lawmak- 
ing work  in  the  legislature  of  the  great 
State  of  Texas  on  January  8, 1907.  That 
Is  a  little  over  52  years  ago.    I  realize 


that  it  is  very  difficult  for  most  of  us 
to  comprehend  that  because  52  years 
exceeds  by  several  years  the  age  of  quite 
a  few  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  Library  of 
Congress  do  a  bit  of  research  on  the  com- 
parative service  of  Speaker  Rayburn 
and  other  members  of  legislative  bodies 
in  the  world.  As  all  of  you  know,  the 
American  Congress  is  the  oldest,  con- 
tinuous democratic  body  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  only  ccxnpetition  that 
Speaker  Rayburn  has  is  in  the  British 
Parliament.  He  has  none  in  either  body 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  hav- 
ing exceeded  the  recprds  of  Senator 
Hale,  of  Maine,  Senator  Glass,  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  Mr.  Sabath,  of  Illinois 
and  former  Speaker  Cannon  of  the 
House.  Of  course,  he  has  served  almost 
concurrently,  I  believe,  with  Senator 
Hayden.  But,  in  the  other  great  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  free  world,  the  British 
Parliament,  he  still  has  one  or  two  rec- 
ords that  he  might  seek  to  best,  and  I 
am  certain  in  light  of  the  aggressive 
health  and  leadership  of  the  Speaker 
that  he  will  best  these. 

The  great  William  E.  Gladstone  sat  in 
the  British  Parliament  for  60  years. 
Lord  Balfour  sat  for  56  3i«ars.  Winston 
Churchill  is  serving  his  54th  year  now. 
But  there  is  this  great  and  historic  dis- 
tinction. Most  of  these  men  were  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  Then  a  grateful  nation 
rewarded  them  by  giving  them  seats  in 
perpetuity  in  the  House  of  Lords.  So 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  elective 
legislative  experience  and  service,  Sam 
Rayburn,  our  great  Speaker,  excels  any 
man  in  the  history  of  modern  democ- 
racies. 

Insofar  as  France  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  other  great  democracies  in  the  world, 
the  longest  period  of  service  there  was 
for  about  42  years.  I  have  forgotten  for 
the  moment  the  name  of  that  distin- 
guished French  parliamentarian. 

Finally,  in  closing,  I  know  there  is  no 
additional  tribute  I  can  pay  to  a  man  who 
is  and  has  been  for  these  many  years  a 
great  American  except  to  say  as  one 
himible  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  been 
so  greatly  impressed  by  his  life  and  ex- 
ample and  by  most  of  the  things  that  he 
has  said  over  the  years.  For  instance.  I 
remember  a  long  time  ago  he  made  a 
speech  to  some  of  the  new  Members  to 
whom  he  gives  so  much  time.  He  said, 
"Service  is  the  grandest  word  in  the 
English  language." 

Not  long  ago  he  told  a  friend  that  he 
could  not  imagine  any  career  that  he 
could  possibly  have  chosen  as  a  young 
man  which  would  have  given  him  half 
the  satisfaction  that  membership  in  the 
Congress  has  given  to  him.  To  put  it 
another  way,  and  as  he  put  it,  "The 
chance  to  help  make  the  people's  path  a 
little  smoother  and  their  burdens  a  little 
lighter  is  all  that  any  man  ought  to  ask 
of  life." 

I  think  that  his  devotion  to  coimtry, 
his  devotion  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his.  devotion  to  party  will  be  an 
Inspiration  to  our  great  country  for 
many,  many  generations  to  come. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EviNS]. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
distinguished  career  of  our  great  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Speaker  Rayburn. 

I  notice,  almost  in  good  humor  but  ap- 
parently in  error,  that  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CORMACK].  tried  to  claim  the  Speaker  as 
from  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  distinguished  Speaker  was  born 
in  Tennessee  and  is  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

There  was  a  great  debate  on  this  floor 
a  number  of  years  ago  which  I  read  some 
time  ago  with  amusing  interest.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  debated  on  this  floor 
who  should  claim  Andrew  Jackson. 
North  Carolina  said  that  General  Jack- 
son was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  claimed  that  President 
Jaclcson  was  born  in  South  Carolina.  He 
was  from  that  border  region  between  the 
two  States,  but  actually  Jackson  gained 
his  fame  and  distinction  from  Tennessee. 
While  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rayburn]  has  gained  great  fame  as  from 
Texas  and  is.  in  fact,  an  all-American. 
we  all  must  realize  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  S.\m  Rayburn,  was 
born  in  Tennessee. 

To  illustrate  as  to  how  the  Speaker  is 
beloved  in  our  State,  recently  there  ap- 
peared an  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  about  the  gentleman  f  rem  Texas. 
Speaker  Rayburn,  and  somewhere  there- 
'  in  it  was  stated  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn]  was  born  in  Texas. 
One  of  my  friends  called  this  error  to  my 
attention,  knowing  I  would  want  to  have 
the  Record  corrected  to  show  that  he 
really  came  from  Tennessee.  My  State 
is  ^iroud  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Speaker  Rayburn,  and  we  want  the  world 
to  know  that  we  proudly  claim  him. 

So  I  share  this  occasion  with  the 
friends  who  admire  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Speaker  Rayburn,  and  felicitate 
him  and  congratulate  our  Speaker,  as  a 
son  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  ]t}ecoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find  appropriate  words  to  use  in  express- 
ing one's  admiration  and  affection  for 
you.  You  have  so  many  friends  and  you 
have  done  so  much  for  others  that  their 
feelings  are  as  deep  as  the  ocean  and  as 
broad  as  all  outdoors.  I  believe  your 
greatest  attribute  is  your  imfailing  hon- 
esty in  your  approach  to  all  things  and 
this  honesty  of  yours  is  so  sincere  that 
one  looks  upon  it  with  reverence.  It  is 
n^t  f  ovmd  in  the  ordinary  man  but  such 
a  characteristic  is  indigenous  to  men  of 
great  stature  and  to  men  who  by  their 


examples  have  shown  their  love  and  re- 
spect for  whatever  Is  good  and  for  what- 
ever is  right.  Much  has  been  said  about 
your  love  of  country  but  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is  taken  for  granted  in 
a  man  of  your  character.  iTou  have  in- 
spired us  all  by  your  services  and  you 
have  taught  many  who  have  served  in 
our  Government  over  the  years,  the  con- 
structive approach  and  the  noble  atti- 
tude. 

May  your  years  be  many  more  and 
may  rich  blessings  always  attend  your 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  an  auspicious  occasion  and  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  you  on  beginning  your 
47th  year  of  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  view  this 
occasion  as  a  very  special  tribute  to  the 
exceptional  abilities,  devotion  to  public 
service,  and  outstanding  leadership  of 
Speaker  Rayburn.  His  achievements  as 
legislator,  as  a  leader  of  his  party,  and 
as  the  Si^eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  inscribed  permanently  in 
the  pases  of  our  Nation's  history.  But 
furthermore,  his  personal  qualities  which 
made  these  achievements  possible,  have 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
v.ith  him,  and  under  his  leadership,  in 
this  legislative  body. 

It  is  these  attributes  which  have  made 
•  Speaker  Rayburn's  name  known,  re- 
spected, and  loved  throughout  the 
breadth  and  width  of  our  land.  His  life 
of  public  service  is  an  inspiration  to 
every  American. 

I  pray  that  the  good  Lord  may  grant 
our  Speaker  many  more  years  of  health 
and  activity  in  our  Nation's  service. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  four  Speakers  during  the 
time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity,  therefore,  of 
making  comparisons  and  forming  judg- 
ments. The  following  is  a  tribute  I  paid 
to  the  present  Speaker  in  a  letter  to  my 
people  2  years  ago: 

Speaker  Sam  Ratburn  is  a  Texas  Demo- 
crat. He  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
44  years;  has  been  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  eight  times,  holding  that  high  office 
longer  than  any  other  man  In  American  his- 
tory. 

Speaker  Rayburn  Is  a  born  leader.  He  Is  a 
man  that  would  gravitate  to  the  top  position 
In  whatever  field  he  might  be  placed.  He  is 
a  great  parliamentarian,  a  great  statesman, 
and  a  great  presiding  officer.  He  Is  kindly, 
considerate,  tolerant.  He  possesses  the  pro- 
verbial '.'patience  of  Job"-f-a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  the  position  of  Speaker.  As 
Speaker  he  has  more  Irifluence  over  legisla- 
tion than  any  other  man  in  either  branch  of 
the  Congress.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the 
office  of  Speaker  ranks  next  in  linp>ortance 
to  the  office  of  President. 

Speaker  Ratbxtrn  seldom  takes  the  floor 
during  debate,  but  when  he  does  he  com- 
mands the  respect  and  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. He  has  the  unusual  ability  of  saying  a 
great  deal  in  few  words — a  very  valuable  as- 
set for  anyone  to  possess.  Too  many  Mem- 
bers are  redundant — they  use  many  words  to 
say  very  little.  Speaker  Ratbxtrn  1b  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  looked  up  to  you 
from  my  seat  in  this  House  for  16  years. 


and  I  mean  looked  up  in  more  than  a 
physical  sense.  I  have  looked  up  to  you 
as  a  great  statesman,  as  a  great  presid- 
ing officer,  as  a  man  who  is  better  in- 
formed on  Government  problems  than 
any  other  man  in  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress, a  man  who  tops  me  in  every  way 
but  one — I  was  born  2  years  before  you. 

State  Senator  Richard  Barr.  of  Joliet, 
111.,  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Senate  for  over  50  years.  He  claimed 
the  worlds  record  for  membership  in  an 
elective  legislative  body.  It  is  my  wish 
that  you  will  exceed  his  record  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Senate,  in  the  length  of  your 
service  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  congratulating  and 
honoring  you,  our  distinguished  Speaker. 
Mr.  Rwburn's  46  years  in  this  Congress 
have  been  the  most  momentous  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Presidents, 
statesmen,  generals,  kings,  and  queens 
come  and  go.  but  Mr.  Sam,  like  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  is  still  here  to  reassure  the 
American  people  that  all  is  well  with  the 
Republic.  Those  of  us  that  have  served 
with  him  for  many  years  have  been  up- 
lifted by  his  great  qualities  of  leadership. 
We  are  better  Congressmen  by  having 
served  with  him. 

Mr.  Rayburn.  your  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, honor,  patriotism,  duty  and  in- 
tegrity not  only  inspire  us  but  will  inspire 
generations  to  come. 

Mrs.  Dorn,  my  family,  my  staff,  and  I 
wish  for  you  continuing  good  health, 
happiness,  and  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice and  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  delighted  that  the  majority 
leader  has  taken  the  floor  to  point  out 
the  magnificent  record  of  service  of  our 
beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn,  and  I 
want  to  Join  wholeheartedly  in  his 
remarks. 

No  man  deserves  a  tribute  more  than 
the  Speaker.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
many  years  ago  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
when  the  Speaker  was  chairman  of  that 
committee.  No  chairman  was  ever  more 
capable  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
more  learned  In  the  subject  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  commit- 
tee, and  more  fair  in  his  attitudes 
toward  members  of  the  committee — Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike. 

I  should  state  parenthetically  that 
when  I  ascribe  to  the  Speaker  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
within  the  purview  of  his  committee.  I 
do  not  thereby  mean  to  imply  that  this 
was  in  exclusion  of  his  understanding 
of  the  other  great  issues  which  were 
before  the  Congress  during  his  long 
tenure.  I  have  known  few  people  who 
possess  the  basic  commonsense  and 
acute  perception  with  which  the  Speaker 
is  gifted.  He  has  the  knack  of  cutting 
through  superfluous  and  extraneous 
matters  and  going  right  to  the  heart 
of  an  issue.  Invariably,  too.  he  comes 
to  the  right  conclusion. 

No  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  to  a  man 
than  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  his  neighbors.  The  long  length  of 
service  of  Mr.  Rayburn  bears  eloquent 
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testimony  to  the  high  esteem  with 
which  he  is  held  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors  in  Texas. 

The  Speaker  has  called  me  his  friend. 
In  all  my  years  in  public  service,  I  have 
received  no  finer  compliment  or  higher 
accolade.  I  shall  always  cherish  his 
friendship. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  you 
long  life  and  good  health  so  that  our 
beloved  coimtry  may  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  difitinguished  service. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  is  proud  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
imparalleled  record  of  public  service. 

In  Oklahoma,  where  Speaker  Rayburn 
has  long  been  regarded  as  "Oklahoma's 
Congressman  at  large."  there  has  long 
existed  a  standing  organization  known 
as  the  Rayburn  for  President  Club. 

Thousands  of  Oklahomans  have  be- 
lieved for  many  years  that  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  United  States  for 
President  is  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas. 

On  more  than  one  occasion.  I  have  at- 
tended meetings  in  the  Sooner  State 
where  all  in  the  room  were  agreed  that 
Speaker  Rayburn  was  the  best  man  the 
Democratic  Party  could  nominate  for 
the  Presidency. 

On  one  such  occasion.  I  heard  our  be- 
loved Speaker  tell  a  large  group  of  Okla- 
homans that  he  deeply  appreciated  such 
sentiments,  but  that  he  firmly  and  em- 
phatically declined  to  become  a  candi- 
date. 

Speaker  Rayburn's  refusal  to  become 
a  presidential  candidate  has  been  a  loss 
for  our  party  in  the  White  House,  but 
our  loss  on  the  executive  side  of  the 
ledger  has  undeniably  been  our  greatest 
gain  on  the  legislative  side  of  the  same 
ledger. 

I  doubt  if  any  historian  of  our  time 
will  deny  that  the  greatest  single  in- 
fluence of  this  generation  upon  our 
Nation's  legislative  history  has  been  the 
great  Congressman  from  Bonham.  who 
has  served  longer  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  House. 

It  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  as 
Speaker  Rayburn  begins  his  47th  year 
of  congressional  service. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  CREDITING  OP 
CERTAIN  SER\TCE  FOR  PURPOSE 
OP  RETIRED  PAY  FOR  NONREGU- 
LAR  SERVICE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  190)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3365)  to  authorize  the  crediting  of  certain 
service  for  purpose  of  retired  pay  for  non- 
regular  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Ctommlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  nve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  190  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3365.  which  would  au- 
thorize the  crediting  of  certain  service 
for  the  purpose  of  retired  pay  for  non- 
regular  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
and  2  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  correct  certain  inequities  wliich 
have  developed  since  the  enactment  of 
title  m  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vital- 
ization  and  Retirement  Equalization  Act 
of  194&— 62  Stat.  1081— which  title  au- 
thorized retired  pay  at  age  60  for  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces  who  complete 
20  years  of  satisfactory  Federal  service. 
The  proposal  would  also  authorize  cer- 
tain service  to  be  counted  as  commis- 
sioned service  for  the  piupose  of  vol- 
untary retirement;  and  would  validate 
appointments  made  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  without  component  under 
Joint  resolution  of  September  22,  1951. 
which  were  continued  -in  effect  with  legal 
authority  until  April  1.  1953. 

It  would  permit  Reserve  personnel  to 
coimt  for  this  retired  pay.  service  which 
they  performed  as  an  appointed  aviation 
cadet  or  as  a  nurse,  or  service  performed 
as  a  dietitian,  physical  therapist,  or  oc- 
cupational therapist  vdth  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Army.  Such  service 
may  not  now  be  credited  for  this  pur- 
I>ose  because  of  the  present  limitation 
that  service  to  be  credited  must  have 
been  performed  in  the  status  of  a  com- 
missioned ofiBcer,  warrant  oflBcer.  flight 
officer,  or  enlisted  person,  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  would  also  allow  credit  for  this  re- 
tired pay  for  service  in  the  National 
Guard  after  June  14.  1933.  if  the  person 
served  continuously  therein  from  the 
date  of  his  enlistment  in  the  National 
Guard,  or  his  Federal  recognition  as  an 
officer,  to  the  date  of  his  enlistment  or 
appointment,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  At  present  credit  may  be 
given  for  service  in  the  federally  recog- 
nized National  Guard  only  before  June 
15. 1933. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  interposes  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  correct  inequities  in  existing 


law.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  Rouse  Reso- 
lution 190. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Reece]. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  requests 
for  time  on  this  side.  There  is  no  op- 
position to  the  resolution,  and  I  therefore 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.   O'NEILL.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  at  the 
close  of  the  legislative  business  of  the 
day  and  other  special  orders  heretofore 
granted  I  may  address  the  House  for  30 
minutes. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alford]  will  be  present  because  my 
remarks  are  going  to  be  directed  to  a 
review  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Election  Expenditures  of  which 
I  was  a  member  in  the  85th  Congress, 
and  I  intend  to  address  part  of  my  re- 
marks to  the  Hays-Alford  case. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  Management  Reform 
Legislation  be  permitted  to  sit  this  after- 
noon during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection.        • ' 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
♦ 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 

point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  7) 

Barrett  Hechler  Powell 

Becker  Holifleld  Rains 

Bowles  Kasem  Rivers,  Alaska 

Corbett  Kee  Rivers,  B.C. 

Denton  Keith  Roblson 

DerwinsU  McOovern  Scott 

Dlggs  Magnuson  Shipley 

Doyle  Martin  Slkes 

Pogarty  Meyer  Slier 

Green,  Oreg.       MlUer.  N.T.  Smith.  Miss. 

Hall  Mitchell  Taylor 

Hargls  O'Konskl  Widnall 
H«bert 


Phil  bin 


Wolf 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorvim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PROMOTION    FOR    CERTAIN    OFFI- 
CERS IN  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  KTT.DAV  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4413)  to  provide  im- 
proved opportunity  for  promotion  for 
certain  o£Qcers  in  the  naval  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  4413,  with  Mr. 
EviNS  in  the  chair.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  relieve  the  hump 
of  officers  which  has  developed  in  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
report  which  accompanies  the  bill  is  full 
and  complete  and  it  adequately  explains 
the  bill.  The  report,  however,  is  quite 
technical  and  involved.  It  i.s  essential 
that  the  report  be  written  in  technical 
language  and  because  of  the  technical 
language  which  the  report  contains,  it 
shall  be  my  purpose  to  give  a  nontech- 
nical explanation  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists  and  to  explain  what  is  being  pro- 
posed to  remedy  that  situation.  I  ber 
lieve  it  would  be  evident  to  all  that  a 
military  organization  requires  a  distribu- 
tion of  officers  through  the  various  grades 
in  the  nimibers  and  percentages  required 
to  exercise  the  command  functions  of 
that  military  organization.  That  would 
mean,  of  course,  that  you  would  begin 
with  a  rather  large  number  in  the  enter- 
ing grade.  You  would  have  a  rather  large 
rmmber  coming  in  at  the  entering  rank  of 
ensign  or  second  lieutenant  and  then,  of 
course,  the  number  entering  each  of  the 
higher  ranks  would  constantly  be  re- 
duced. In  1947.  the  Congress  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  OflBcer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947.  In  that  law  we  attempted 
to  do  a  number  of  things.  It  came  along 
at  the  termination  of  World  War  II; 
when  we  were  contemplating  a  long  pe- 
riod of  peace  and  it  became  necessary  to 
reorganize  all  of  the  military  services  in- 
cluding their  personnel  structure.  The 
Officer  Personnel  Act  was  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  were  very  much  concerned  at 
that  time  because,  from  our  Regular  Na- 
val Forces  and  our  Regular  officer 
strength  in  the  Navy,  at  the  end  of  ap- 
proximately 20  years  of  service,  we  were 
losing  through  attrition  something  in  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  tlie  Naval  Academy 
graduates  because  on  promotion  from 
lieutenant  to  lieutenant  commander 
there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  bil- 
lets as  commander  to  absorb  the  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  lieutenant  com- 
manders wha  were  eligible  for  considera- 
tion for  promotion.  We  did  a  number  of 
things  m  1947  in  an  effort  to  reduce  that 
attrition.  We  attempted  to  open  up  the 
flow  of  promotions  so  that  it  would  be 
constant  through  captain  and  to  some 
extent  to  admiral.  One  thing  we  did  was 
to  increase  the  percentage  ratio  of  flag 
officers — admirals  in  the  Navy  and  gen- 


erals in  the  other  services,  from  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  total  officer  strength  to 
three-fourths  of  1  percent. 

We  also  provided  that  a  man  who  at- 
tained,the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Marine 
Corps  or  captain  in  the  Navy,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  not  se- 
lected for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade,  would  remain  on  duty  until  he 
had  completed  a  total  of  30  years  of 
service.  We  also  provided  that  a  com- 
mander in  the  Navy  or  a  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Marine  Corps,  notwith- 
standing his  failure  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade,  would 
remain  on  active  duty  for  a  total  of  26 
years. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  is  that 
we  retained  for  the  Government,  and  for 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy,  the 
services  of  these  men  who  had  been 
trained  at  great  expense,  who  possessed 
the  experience  which  was  necessary  for 
our  active  naval  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  true  that  those  officers  who 
found  themselves  in  the  category  of 
commander  or  lieutenant  colonel,  with 
less  than  26  years  of  service,  felt  that 
they  had  a  period  of  security  until  they 
had  completed  26  years,  and  a  colonel 
and  captain  in  the  Navy  felt  that  he  was 
secure  until  he  should  reach  the  end  of 
30  years  of  total  service. 

So  that  gradually  since  1947  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  "a  guaranteed  tour 
of  26  or  30  years  of  service."  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  was  not  for  that 
purpose,  I  agree  that  those  officers  were 
reasonable  in  the  position  which  they 
took  and  which  they  now  take,  that  they 
were  no  longer  vulnerable  to  elimination 
from  active  duty  until  they  had  com- 
pleted these  stated  periods  of  service. 

The  Officer  Personnel  Act  provided  a 
normal  flow  of  promotion.  It  envisioned 
certain  normal  tours,  in  each  grade  ks 
the  men  came  along.  What  we  did  not 
foresee  was  the  coming  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  Korea  came  in  1950.  The  act 
of  1C47  was  well  under  way.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  had  not  even 
taken  effect  when  Korea  came  on  us.  So 
that  during  that  period  of  time  normal 
forced  attrition  was  not  completed. 
During  that  time,  of  course,  these  officers 
came  to  a  point  in  their  career  at  which 
they  should  have  been  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade.  Not 
having  been  selected  for  promotion,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the 
active  duty  list  by  retirement,  if  above 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  or 
by  severance  if  below  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander.  Practically  every- 
body who  came  up  for  selection  for  pro- 
motion was  promoted.  There  was  no 
elimination  in  those  grades.  Why? 
During  the  Korean  conflict  the  Navy  was 
recalling  to  active  duty,  involuntarily, 
without  their  consent,  Reserve  officers 
who  were  in  the  inactive  reserves.  So  it 
did  not  make  sense  to  be  releasing  or 
passing  over  Regular  Naval  officers  while 
at  the  same  time  calling  men  to  active 
duty  who  had  no  desire  to  go  on  active 
duty  but  who  were  subject  to  compulsory 
recall  to  active  duty.  So  that  we  have  in 
the  Navy  and  in  the  Marine  Corps  3,500 
officers  who  are  compressed  at  the  wrong 


spot  in  the  promotion  zones.  There  are 
3.500  officers  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  who  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  service  from  active  duty.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  officers  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  going  to  be 
reheved  of  active  duty,  whether  legisla- 
tion is  passed  or  not. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  would  prefer  to  fin- 
ish my  statement  now. 

Mr.  BAILETV.  I  Just  wish  you  would 
explain  how  that  might  happen  with- 
out an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  Is  exactly  what 
I  am  going  to  do.  and  I  assure  you  I  will 
take  time  enough  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. But  because  of  the  technical  na- 
ture of  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  put 
my  explanation  at  one  place  in  the 
Record. 

I  have  made  the  statement  that  3.500 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  are  going  to  be  relieved  from 
active  duty  whether  any  legislation  is 
passed  or  not.  If  no  legislation  is 
passed,  that  3.500  must  come  from  the 
relatively  low-ranking,  young,  vigorous 
officers  who  are  on  their  way  up  because 
they  are  behind  this  hump.  On  the 
other  hand  the  men  who  cannot  be 
forced  to  retire  until  they  have  com- 
pleted 26  years  of  service  if  they  are 
lieutenant  colonels  in  the  Marine  Corps 
or  commanders  in  the  Navy,  or  30  years 
of  service  if  colonels  in  the  Marine 
Corps  or  captains  in  the  Navy,  are  ahead 
of  that  hump. 

What  this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to 
give  the  Navy  Department  some  selec- 
tion authority  as  to  who  is  going  to  go 
out.  Will  the  3.500  come  from  the 
young  vigorous  men  who  are  coming  up 
the  line?  Or  will  they  come  from  the 
men  in  the  grades  of  captain  and  colo- 
nel and.  of  course,  lieutenant  colonel 
and  commander? 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
vene continuation  boards.  These  con- 
tinuation boards  will  be  convened  and 
constituted  to  proceed  exactly  as  selec- 
tion-for-promotion  boards  are  now  con- 
vened and  as  they  now  function;  but 
instead  of  deciding  who  of  those  within 
the  zone  of  consideration  shall  be  pro- 
moted they  will  decide  who  within  this 
group  of  vulnerable  officers  shall  be 
continued  on  active  duty.  Those  they 
decide  should  be  continued  on  active 
duty  will  be  continued  until  they  com- 
plete 30  years  of  service  or  26  years  of 
service,  depending  upon  the  rank  in 
which  they  are  serving. 

Those  having  faced  a  continuation 
board  will  not  be  called  upon  to  face 
another  continuation  board;  it  is  a  one- 
shot  proposition.  If  he  survives  one 
continuation  board,  then,  he  will  con- 
tinue on  until  he  has  completed  the 
so-called  guaranteed  tour  of  26  years 
or  30  years  of  service. 

How  will  an  officer  be  retired?  In  the 
first  place  no  one  is  going  to  be  relieved 
of  active  duty  who  has  not  completed 
20  years  of  service.  Every  man  who  has 
completed  20  years  of  service  is  entitled 
to  retirement  for  the  balance  of  his  life. 
It  is  figured  at  2^2  percent  times  the 
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srears  which  he  has  served;  therefore, 
no  one  retired  will  receive  less  than  50 
percent  of  his  base  pay.  The  maximvun, 
of  course,  will  continue  to  be  75  percent 
of  his  base  pay  if  he  has  completed  a 
total  of  30  years,  or  at  the  percentage 
represented  by  2Vi  times  his  years  of 
service  as  the  total. 

There  is  no  question  under  the  law 
but  that  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
change  the  law  and  that  these  officers 
do  not  hold  a  contract  with  the  Crovern- 
ment,  and  have  never  held  a  contract 
with  the  Government  under  which  they 
were  guaranteed  this  tour.  If  you  will 
tiu-n  to  page  10  of  the  report  you  will 
find  quotations  from  the  Supreme  Court 
where  this  specific  question  was  passed 
upon  involving  a  naval  officer.  This 
naval  officer  at  that  time  was  a  midship- 
man. At  the  present  the  grade  of  mid- 
shipman is  not  an  officer  grade;  it  ap- 
plies to  a  cadet  in  the  Academy,  and  he 
is  not  an  officer.  But  at  that  time  a  mid- 
shipman was  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  passed  upon  this 
question.  Here  is  the  language  of  the 
Court: 

The  primary  question  In  this  caae  1b 
whether  a  naval  officer  appointed  for  a  defi- 
nite time  or  during  good  behavior  bad  any 
vested  Interest  or  contract  right  in  his  office 
of  which  Congress  could  not  deprive  him. 
The  question  Is  not  novel.  There  seems  to 
be  but  Uttle  difficulty  In  deciding  that  there 
was  no  such  interest  or  right.  The  question 
was  before  us  In  Butler  v.  Pennsylvania. 

That  has  been  the  consistent  position. 
Many  times  in  the  past  we  have  changed 
the  rules  as  to  tenure  and  as  to  right  of 
retirement. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.  Is  there  not  a  matter 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
involved  here? 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  The  very  next  word  I 
intended  to  state  was  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  I  am  asking  the 
gentlemen  to  let  me  complete  my  state- 
ment, then  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  which  may  be  propounded,  or, 
at  least,  attempt  to  answer  them. 

We  have  the  legal  right  to  terminate 
any  tour  that  these  men  may  have,  may 
claim  they  have,  or  contend  they  have.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  Congress  should  always  do 
something  simply  because  it  has  the  right 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  con- 
sidered by  my  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions.  The  Navy  Department 
brought  it  to  us  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  85th  Congress  and  urged  that  we 
take  Immediate  action.  We  held  long 
hearings  about  it  at  that  time. 

It  WAS  brought  over  to  us  again  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress  when  we 
again  heard  testimony,  but  took  no  ac- 
tion. This  was  something  that  was  dis- 
tasteful, it  was  something  that  my  sub- 
committee did  not  want  to  do. 

But  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  something  has  to  give  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  and  the  stability 
and  vigor  of  our  officer  corps  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  The  irresistible  force 
has  met  the  immovable  object.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done.    Over  a  period  of 


more  than  2  years  I  had  hoped  this  prob- 
lem would  go  away,  but  it  has  not  gone 
away  and  we  must  face  it.  '~ 

In  the  bill  that  was  brought  to  tis 
originally  by  the  Navy  It  was  recom- 
mended that  we  grant  to  those  to  be 
retired  under  this  provision  constructive 
credit  for  the  purpose  of  retirement.  In 
other  words,  they  suggested  that  those 
retired  short  of  the  period  that  they 
expected  to  serve  be  given  credit  for 
active  duty  of  one-half  of  the  period 
they  served.  In  other  words,  if  a  captain 
who  originally  was  to  stay  on  duty  until 
he  had  completed  30  years  of  service  had 
completed  26  years,  we  would  add  to  the 
time  he  actually  served.  2  additional 
years  to  give  him  credit  for  retirement 
purposes  of  2  years  he  did  not  actually 
serve.  Of  course,  that  would  have  been 
an  annual  recurring  cost,  it  would  have 
increased  our  already  staggering  retired 
pay  costs,  and  it  would  continue  each 
year  through  the  life  of  each  of  these 
individuals. 

When  the  proposal  came  to  us  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  this  year,  it 
was  recommended  that  we  give  them 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  unserved  bal- 
ance of  that  tour  which  they  expected  to 
serve.  Among  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
that  position  was  that  since  the  proposal 
was  originally  suggested,  the  p>ay  bill  of 
1958.  about  which  I  think  all  of  you  are 
hearing  from  your  retired  personnel,  had 
granted  very  materially  increased  retire- 
ment pay  to  this  group  and  as  to  all 
other  retired  group*  after  June  1.  1958. 
It  is  my  own  feeling — and  this  has  been 
sustained  by  the  subcommittee  and  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Services — 
that  these  men  should  be  given  some- 
thing to  cushion  the  shock  of  early  tran- 
sition from  the  military  service  to  civil- 
ian status.  I  suggested,  and  it  went  to 
the  Navy,  that  instead  of  a  constructive 
credit  which  we  are  very  much  opposed 
to  granting  because  we  have  never  grant- 
ed constructive  credit  for  purposes  of  re- 
tirement that  we  provide  a*  lump  sum  re- 
adjustment allowance.  We  are  afraid  of 
a  precedent  because  of  what  might  hap- 
pen in  the  future  should  such  a  prece- 
dent ever  be  established.  The  proposal 
that  I  made,  which  was  considered  by 
the  Navy,  was  that  Instead  of  that  we 
give  these  men  a  lump-sum  readjust- 
ment allowance.  That  Is  not  novel  in 
the  military  system,  because  a  Reserve 
officer  released  from  active  duty  now 
gets  a  certain  number  of  months'  pay  for 
each  year  he  has  served.  The  proposal 
I  am  about  to  outline  was  sent  by  the 
Navy  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
it  was  rejected.  The  committee  added 
a  provision  to  the  bill  that  each  man  now 
in  grade  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act — and  they  will  all  be  retired — 
shall  receive  2  months'  pay  for  each  year 
that  he  does  not  serve,  so  that  the  cap- 
tain who  had  served  26  years  and  would 
have  4  years  yet  to  go  would  get  8 
months'  pay  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  but  not  to  exceed  $6,000.  It  would 
not  be  a  recurring  cost;  it  would  be  paid 
once,  and  then  it  would  be  over.  And  he 
is  not  being  treated  badly,  because  that 
Individual  would  retire  at  $7,978  a  year, 
and  he  would  draw  as  a  r^uijustment 
allowance  $6,000  when  he  was  relieved, 


or  he  could  spread  that  out  over  a  period 
of  3  years  if  he  preferred  to  do  that. 

Now.  as  to  what  this  Is  going  to  cost. 
Attempting  to  estimate  the  cost  of  leg- 
islation of  this  tjrpe  is  most  difficult. 
Whatever  conclusion  is  reached  is  bound 
to  be  very  speculative,  because  there  are 
savings  in  certain  instances  and  there 
are  costs  in  other  instances.  As  a  saving, 
for  instance;  when  a  captain  with  less 
service  fills  the  spot  occupied  by  a  cap- 
tain with  more  service,  he  receives  less 
money,  so  he  does  not  cost  you  as  much 
as  the  man  with  the  longer  period  of 
service.  Then,  of  course,  the  actuarial 
tables  come  into  the  question  as  to  how 
long  these  people  might  live  and  things 
of  that  kind.  We  have  given  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  that,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  it  Is  most  difficult  to 
arrive  at.  we  give  you  the  figure  that  for 
the  first  year  it  will  cost  about  $3.5 
million  and  that  that  will  continue  at 
about  that  cost  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  that  over  an  extended  pterlod  of  60 
years  it  will  cost  approximately  $15 
million. 

Now.  as  I  have  stated  before,  this  is  not 
something  that  we  wanted  to  do.  It  Is 
something  that  we  have  found  essential 
that  we  do,  and  we  have  worked  it  out 
the  best  way  that  we  know  how  to  work 
it  out.  with  due  regard  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. Now.  all  of  your  captains  are 
not  going  out;  only  35  percent,  and  as 
to  your  twice-passed  over  commanders, 
25  percent  will  remain  on  active  duty. 
The  difficulty  involved  here  Is  that  if  you 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  you  have  over  6,000 
younger  officers  behind  this  hump  many 
of  whom  are  going  to  have  to  go  out  long 
before  their  time,  without  any  opportu- 
nity to  complete  a  career.  And,  with  this 
legislation  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
be  selective  in  the  ones  who  are  going  out. 
They  will  be  the  men  who  have  served 
the  longest.  It  Is  as  fair  and  equitable 
as  we  know  how  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  ex- 
plain this  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
Navy  is  going  to  go  ahead  and  do  this 
anyhow.  I  want  the  gentleman  to  give 
a  direct  answer.  The  Navy  cannot  do 
anything  until  this  legislation  is  passed 
toward  retiring  these  people;  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  Not  entirely;  no,  sir. 
The  situation  is  this — when  you  say, 
"these  people,"  you  mean  whom? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Your  captains  and 
colonels. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Captains  and  colonels 
and  lieutenant  colonels  and  commanders. 
Now,  those  men  in  those  grades  under 
existing  law  cannot  be  forced  to  retire 
until  they  complete  26  and  30  years  of 
service,  respectively.  That  is  true. 
There  must  be  a  law  passed  in  order  to 
retire  those  two  groups.  But  the  gentle- 
man had  asked  whether  the  Navy  could 
do  anything  about  it.  la  the  absence  of 
legislation  the  Navy  must  do  something 
about  it.  but  not  as  to  those  officers. 
They  piust  go  down  to  the  lower  grades. 
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to  the  younger  men,  the  men  who  are 
now  on  the  way  up  the  line  and  release 
those  men.  And  there  will  be  nearly 
6,000  of  them  who  will  fail  of  selection 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade 
on  two  occasions,  because  there  is  no  va- 
cancy In  the  next  higher  grade.  You 
cannot  promote  men  into  a  grade  unless 
there  are  vacancies  in  the  grade.  Un- 
less this  hump  comes  out,  nobody  can 
go  up. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  We  have  clarified  one 
point  to  this  extent,  then,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gentleman's  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  are  not  being  misled  into 
thinking  that  the  Navy  has  authority 
peremptorily  to  let  those  four  classifica- 
tions— captains,  colonels,  commanders, 
and  lieutenant  commanders — to  let  those 
go.  They  would  have  to  act  on  the  en- 
tire existing  list  of  officers. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Without  legislation 
they  could  not  act  Just  on  this  group; 
that  Is  true. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  So  it  is  necessary  that 
this  legislation  be  passed.  Let  me  ask 
another  clarifying  question  or  two.  The 
gentleman  has  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  talk  about  the  question  of  good  faith 
that  may  be  involved  here.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  this  $6,000  contribution 
that  they  are  making  to  them  when  they 
retire  is  in  repayment  for  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  keep  its  good  faith  in 
the  agreement  concerning  26 -year  retire- 
ment and  30-year  retirement? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  It  is  an  attempt  to  do 
something  to  alleviate  their  sitiiation. 
They  have  to  readjust  themselves  to 
civilian  life  at  an  earlier  time  than  they 
may  have  anticipated  had  they  com- 
pleted 26  or  30  years  of  service.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  do  justice  as  nearly  as  we 
know  how  to  do  justice  to  a  group  of  peo- 
ple unfortunately  affected  and  which  we 
regret  has  been  so  unfortunately  affected. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  question  arises  as 
to  the  timeliness  of  this  legislation, 
whether  it  should  be  brought  to  the  floor 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  deadline  on 
Berlin  which  has  been  given  this  country, 
of  May  27.  Should  we  not  only  on  the 
question  of  the  strength  of  our  own 
forces  but  on  the  question  of  the  propa- 
ganda value  abroad  at  this  time  be  dis- 
cussing the  cutting  off  completely  from 
active  duty  of  3,500  officers? 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  May  I  read  to  the 
gentleman  the  provision  on  page  12  of  the 
bill,  sections: 

See.  5.  The  President  may  suspend  any  pro- 
vision of  section  1  or  4  of  this  act  during  a 
war  or  national  emergency  hereafter  de- 
clared. Such  a  suspension  may  not  continue 
beyond  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
that  in  which  the  war  or  national  emergency 
ends. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  comment  on 
that?  That  requires  a  specific  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  President,  to  declare  a 
national  emergency,  which  then  would 
affect  the  whole  economy  of  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  now  in  a  con- 
tinuing cold  war  threat  and  it  might  be 
better  to  let  the  President  have  more  dis- 
cretion.   I  would,  therefore,  recommend 


that  there  be  added  a  provision  for  a 
broad  presidential  discretion  both  as  to 
time  and  as  to  number. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  convening  of  these 
boards  is  not  mandatory.  On  the  first 
page  of  the  bill  we  say  that  "the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may,  whenever  the 
needs  of  the  service  require,  convene 
selection  boards." 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  the  provision  the 
gentleman  read  is  certainly  restrictive  of 
the  powers  of  the  President.  It  restricts 
him  to  a  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency,  which  he  may  not  want  to 
make. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  In  a  comparable  situ- 
ation I  mxist  point  out  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  a  member  of  the  President's 
administration,  would  not  convene  the 
board. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Then  why  do  we  need 
the  restrictive  clause  on  the  President 
either  as  to  the  matter  of  a  declaration 
of  war  or  the  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  to  stop  the  re- 
tirement of  these  officers  who  have  not 
been  selected  for  continuation.  We  are 
utilizing  the  existence  of  the  national 
emergency  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  with  reference  to  that  particular 
provision  that  the  President  be  given 
broad  discretion  as  to  the  going  out  of 
officers,  without  limiting  him  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. He  must  affirmatively  declare 
that,  and  that  would  affect  the  economy 
of  the  whole  country.  These  officers,  I 
believe,  are  all  in  a  4-year  period,  are 
they  not.  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  them 
that  constitute  this  bulge  in  our  officer 
corps  are  in  the  1942  to  1945  era? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  true.  They 
are  compressed,  as  the  report  states,  in  a 
Ijeriod  of  about  4  years. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  4  calendar  years 
are  consecutive,  so  my  question  is.  Why 
do  you  not  simply  give  them  a  lump  sum 
and  treat  them  all  alike,  because  they 
are  all  in  about  the  same  age  group,  rath- 
er than  extend  this  particular  threat 
over  a  long  period  against  good  officers 
Who  have  otherwise  served  well?  Why 
do  you  not  at  one  particular  time  say, 
"Look,  boys,  we  cannot  keep  you  on  ac- 
tive duty,  so  we  will  give  you  a  lump- 
sum payment?" 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  assume  there  are 
many  alternatives  which  might  be  sug- 
gested as  to  what  might  be  done.  The 
committee  has  worked  on  this  thing  for 
years,  and  this  is  the  best  we  have  been 
able  to  come  up  with.  I  might  point  out 
in  this  connection  that  when  you  give 
a  readjustment  allowance  it  must  have 
some  relationship  to  the  active  duty  In- 
come of  the  individual.  What  would  be 
enough  to  adjust  a  man  of  the  highest 
pay  bracket  on  active  duty  would  be  a 
very  tremendous  sum  of  money  to  a  man 
In  the  lower  pay  bracket. 

My  personal  experience  has  been,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  determine  from 
friends  and  associates,  that  we  generally 
live  up  to  whatever  we  happen  to  be  earn- 
ing. The  same  would  be  true  here,  that 
the  man  who  had  been  in  the  higher  pay 
bracket  would  require  a  little  more  for 


the  adjustment  than  the  man  in  the 
lower  bracket 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  raises  the  ques- 
tion, should  you  not  have  a  factor  of 
servicemen's  allowances,  because  a  per- 
son who  would  have  a  large  family  with 
many  children  coming  into  school  and 
college  age  would  have  a  need  for  extra 
money,  while  possibly  some  of  the  older 
ones  would  have  a  need  for  less. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  think  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania proves  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
vision we  have  adopted  here.  We  cannot 
possibly  now  go  into  a  question  of  de- 
pendents' allowances  for  retired  per- 
sonneL  We  have  had  enough  difficulty 
with  dependents'  allowances  for  active- 
duty  personnel  in  the  lower  brackets.  ~ 

Mr.  BAILEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  the  gentleman  have 
us  believe  that  if  we  do  not  give  the  Navy 
this  authority  they  would  have  to  move 
out  a  few  waterlogged  admirals  over 
here  to  make  room  for  some  people  lower 
on  the  list? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  hope  to  bring  in  a  bill 
some  time  when  nothing  will  be  said 
about  the  generals  and  the  admirals.  I 
have  never  seen  anybody  elected  yet  by 
attacking  the  admirals,  but  everybody 
seems  to  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  get 
elected.  If  we  wiped  out  every  admiral 
in  the  Navy,  I  do  not  care  whether  he  Is 
a  rear  admiral  of  the  lower  half  or  a  full 
admiral,  if  we  wiped  them  all  out  we 
would  have  297  vacancies.  There  are 
only  297  of  them  on  active  duty.  They 
have  been  through  every  selection  from 
the  time  they  came  into  the  service  and 
they  have  survived  every  one  of  those 
selections.  They  were  selected  for  rear 
admirals,  and  then  for  the  next  higher 
grade.  If  we  took  them  all  off  the  list 
there  would  be  297  vacancies.  If  we  got 
rid  of  every  general  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
from  1  star  up  to  and  including  4  stars, 
we  would  have  62  vacancies.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  fit 
11,297  commanders  into  those  297  Navy 
spots,  and  1,900  majors  into  62  general 
vacancies  in  the  Marine  Corps? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  restate  the  floor  that  is  being  used 
as  the  base  for  retirement  of  these  of- 
ficers? Is  this  payment  a  maximum  of 
$6,000? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  It  is  a  maximimi  of 
$6,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  predicated  upon 
service  of  20  years? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.    On  what  was  It  based? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No  one  will  be  retired 
under  this  provision  who  does  not  have 
at  least  20  years.  Of  course,  today  no- 
body can  retire  with  less  than  20  years 
of  service  except  for  disability.  Twenty 
years  Is  the  minimum  for  length  of 
service.  This  affects  the  men  who  have 
served  over  20  years  and  In  one  In- 
stance they  have  not  completed  26  years, 
and  in  the  other  instance  they  have  not 
completed  30  years.  Of  course,  you  could 
theoretically  say  that  you  have  a  period 
of  6  years  there  for  a  man  when  he  re- 


tired at  26  years  dining  which  he  might 
qualify  for  a  part  of  this  and  a  period 
of  some  6  or  8  years  in  the  other  instance. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  true 
because  nobody  ever  gets  up  to  the 
grades  of  commander  and  then  colonel 
and  captain  until  they  have  served  a 
longer  period  than  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  puts  a  floor  of  20  years  of  service 
and  a  ceiling  of  $6,000;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No;  it  continues  the 
present  law  that  no  one  can  retire  for 
length  of  service  with  less  than  20  years. 
That  is  the  present  law  in  all  cases,  and 
then  this  is  an  attempt  to  compensate 
for  that  portion  of  the  26  or  30  years  of 
total  service  which  the  man  does  not 
serve. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  just  another 
question  or  two.  This  is  confined  to  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     That  is  correct.         "^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  go  to  any  of 
the  other  services? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No.  sir;  this  deals 
specifically  with  the  problems  existing 
in  the  Navy  and  m  tlae  Marine  Corps. 
The  same  identical  problem  does  not 
exist  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 
They  do  have  many  problems  and  they 
have  other  problems,  also,  but  they  do 
not  have  this  identical  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  that  this  would  cost  over  a 
period  of  years  approximately  $15 
million? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  Is  projected  over 
a  period  of  60  years.  You  see  we  are 
dealing  with  actuary  tables  here.  There 
were  three  different  sets  of  actuarial 
information.  I  assume  that  they  figure 
that  somebody  in  this  group  who  is  now, 
perhaps,  forty  and  some-odd  years  old, 
and  some  of  the  captains  up  m  the 
fifties,  would  probably  live  another  60 
years.  I  do  not  know  how  they  project 
it  out,  but  that  is  actuarial  tenninology. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman's  committee  is  now  con- 
sidering legislation  dealing  with  senior 
officers  and  that  it  is  hoped  to  come  out 
with  legislation  that  would  prevent  im- 
paction in  the  future.  If  it  Is  possible 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  This  Is  designed  to 
remain  in  effect  for  10  years  or  a  little 
bit  over.  It  will  expire  In  1970,  to  rem- 
edy the  present  situation.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal view,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Navy  agrees  with  it  or  not,  but  I  do 
not  care  whether  they  do,  that  the 
Officer  Persoimel  Act  of  1947,  If  it  Is 
complied  with  by  the  services  in  the 
manner  In  which  It  is  written,  will  pre- 
vent this  from  happening — unless  an- 
other Korea  or  something  of  that  kind 
comes  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  understand  the 
effect  that  Korea  had  on  the  services. 
I  can  iinderstand  that.  But,  my  ques- 
tion is — is  there  anything  that  the  Con- 
gress can  do  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
aside  from  a  situation  of  that  kind,  to 
bring  this  back  into  focus,  as  we  dis- 
cussed the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  reference  to  the  Itfarlne 
Corps? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  am  sorry  that  we  did 
not  get  to  finish  that  discussion.  The 
gentleman  cut  us  off  too  quickly  there. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Some  500  colonels  and 
other  senior  oflBcers  in  the  Marine  Corps 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  many. 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  I  would  Uke  to  discuss 
that  with  the  gentleman  some  time. 
But  it  is  a  very  long  subject  as  we  expe- 
rienced the  other  day.  But  I  do  want 
to  get  mto  the  Record  that  these  spe- 
cial pays  do  not  carry  over  into  retire- 
ment— fiight  pay  and  so  on.  I  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  make  that  statement 
when  the  gentleman  cut  off  the  debate 
on  the  fioor  the  other  day. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned in  his  earlier  remarks  that  all  of 
us  are  hearing  from  those  who  retired 
prior  to  the  1958  act.  ^s  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  bills  introduced  to  restore  the 
traditional  relationship  between  retired 
pay  and  active  duty  pay.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  has  any  plan  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  hold  hearings  on  those  bills? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califorma  that  the  princi- 
ple and  the  first  rule  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  that  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  those 
bills  referred  to  them  by  the  chairman. 
The  chairman  has  not  referred  that  bill 
to  me  and  I  do  not  know  what  he  con- 
templates doing.  I  do  know  that  he  en- 
forces the  rules  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  this  uniquely  a  prob- 
lem of  the  naval  personnel?  How  is  this 
handled  in  other  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  identical  problem 
has  not  arisen  in  the  other  services. 
There  are  other  problems  in  the  other 
services  with  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  rank.  They  will  have  their  pro- 
posals here  which  deal  differently  with 
different  problems.  Including  a  request 
for  authority  to  pluck  out  some  of  those 
who  are  in  higher  ranks  and  matters  of 
that  kind. 

I  do  not  want  to  criticize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  but  when  they 
integrated,  after  World  War  I.  they  were 
Integrated  at  the  ranks  they  held.  This 
situation*!  do  not  believe  could  properly 
arise  within  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 
But  it  is  a  practical  situation  that  con- 
fronts us.  It  is  difficult  and  it  is  dis- 
tasteful, but  s(xnething  has  to  be  done 
about  it.  This  Is  the  best  your  subcom- 
mittee could  do  with  it,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  passed  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  consumed  43  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opening  my  remarks 
I  want,  first,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
particularly  to  the  most  able  gentleman 
from  Texas,  [Mr.  Kn.DAY].  They,  along 
with  me,  have  studied,  with  such  dili- 
gence and  such  attention  to  detail,  the 
officer  hump  problem  of  the  Navy  and 


Marine  Corps  for  a  period  of  well  over 
2  years  and  extending  through  three 
sessions  of  Congress. 

This  is  a  most  complex  subject  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee  and.  sub- 
sequently, the  Congress,  in  this  matter 
will  have  the  most  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  battle  readiness  of  our  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  not  only  today  but,  of  prime 
importance,  on  the  battle  readiness  of 
ovir  Navy  of  tomorrow  which  will  be 
made  up  of  those  nuclear  submarines, 
jet  aircraft  and  guided  missile  cruisers 
that  we  are  authorizing  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

This  bUl.  H.R.  4413.  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  providing  improved  pro- 
motion opportunity  for  certain  officers 
in  the  naval  service. 

The  bill,  while  complex  in  language, 
is  basically  simple  in  its  intended  opera- 
tion. It  would  permit  the  Secrets  i-y  of 
the  Navy  to  convene  boards  of  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  selectmg  for  retire- 
ment a  percentage  of  the  senior  cap- 
tains in  the  Navy  and  a  percentage  of 
the  senior  colonels  in  the  Marine  Corps 
who  have  been  passed  over  for  the  rank 
of  general. 

In  addition,  it  would  allow  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  selection  boards  to  select 
for  retirement  a  [>ercentage  of  com- 
manders and  lieutenant  colonels  who 
had  failed  of  promotion  at  least  twice  to 
a  higher  rank. 

The  vacancies  thus  created  in  the 
senior  grades  of  captain  and  commander 
in  the  Navy  and  colonel  and  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  those  services  to 
maintain  a  vitalizing  flow  of  promotions 
and  would  insure  an  equitable  opp)ortu- 
nity  for  advancement  to  those  officers 
who  were  called  to  the  colors  during  the 
recent  Great  War  and  who  remained  in 
as  Regulars  to  fight  on  the  battlefields  of 
Korea  and  to  patrol  the  Straits  of  For- 
mosa or  off  the  shores  of  Lebanon. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here,  that  the 
85th  Congress  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  morale  of  the  armed 
services  through  the  passage  of  pay  leg- 
islation early  in  the  final  session.  But 
the  very  concept  of  the  pay  bill,  which 
was  to  provide  sufficient  incentive  for  the 
best  officers  to  remain  in  the  service, 
would  be  defeated  by  closing  off  the  ave- 
nue of  advancement  to  those  battle- 
trained  Regulars  commissioned  between 
1942  and  1945  who,  as  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment testified,  make  up  about  one-third 
of  Its  total  Regular  strength. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  record  before 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  No.  1, 
which  held  exhaustive  hearings  on  this 
bill,  that  promotion  to  the  senior  grades 
in  the  Navy  for  the  past  15  years  has 
been  based  largely  on  seniority  with  little 
or  no  forced  attrition  at  the  promotion 
points.  Therefore,  the  many  officers  who 
have  achieved  senior  rank  through  mere 
longevity  are  a  formidable  block  to  many 
dynamic  able  officers  below  them  who, 
even  with  this  legislation,  will /ace  re- 
tardation in  promotion  as  well  as  a  vig- 
orous weeding  out  process  between  lieu- 
tenant conmiander  and  commander,  and 
between  commander  and  captain. 
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On  the  basis  of  keeping  faith  with  the 
principles  of  the  pay  legislaUon  alone, 
this  legislation,  then,  is  essential. 

Any  legislative  relief  for  the  Navy's 
hump  problem  must,  of  course,  have  as 
the  first  consideration  the  needs  of  the 
service.  If  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  could  be  met  by  contin- 
uing these  senior  oflBcers  on  to  the  retire- 
ment points  they  contemplated,  we  would 
most  certainly  have  recommended  this 
course  of  action  in  the  subcommittee. 

But  we  considered  carefully  every 
method  of  approach  to  the  problem  and 
finally  came  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  a  substantial  numter  of  naval 
and  marine  officers  must  be  involun- 
tarily retired.  Thus  it  is  not  only  a  case 
of  who  goes  and  when,  but  with  what 
degree  of  selectivity  will  the  removal 
process  be  conducted. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  im- 
mediately apparent  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  there  are  8,000  Regular  line 
ofBcers  in  the  Navy  who  were  all  com- 
missioned within  a  period  of  4  years — 
and  the  captain  assignments  eventually 
available  for  them  number  only  2.000. 
As  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  it  would 
appear  that  some  6,000  officers  from  the 
group  of  8,000  will  not  be  selected  for  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Navy  and  will, 
thus,  be  denied  a  30-year  career. 

However,  by  combining  the  features  of 
this  legislation  with  some  retardation  in 
promotion  fiow,  the  Navy  will  be  able  to 
keep  on  for  a  full  30-year  career  many 
more  line  officers  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  real  interest  to  the 
House  I  would  like.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
quote  some  of  the  figures  that  the  Navy 
Department  submitted  to  the  committee 
with  regard  to  retirements  without  the 
legislation.  The  number  of  line  lieuten- 
ant commanders  forced  to  retire  in  that 
grade  within  the  next  10  years  would  be 
3,000  in  round  numbers.  The  number  of 
commanders  forced  to  retire  in  that 
grade  would  be  some  2,000. 

This  totals  5.000  in  the  line  alone,  and 
does  not  include  the  number  who  would 
also  be  forced  out  from  the  various  staff 
corps. 

Now,  this  bill  will  not  save  from  early 
retirement  all  these  young  officers,  but 
it  will  keep  on  active  duty  over  1.400 
more  of  the  best  lieutenant  commanders 
and  over  600  more  of  the  best  com- 
manders. In  addition,  it  will  permit 
about  50  percent  of  the  remaining  com- 
m-inders  to  be  promoted,  eventually,  to 
the  rank  of  captain  as  opposed  to  only 
25  percent  who  could  be  promoted  with- 
out this  legislation. 

Very  possibly  the  question  may  arise 
.  in  your  mind,  as  it  did  in  mine,  as  to  the 
immediate  impact  that  this  bill  will  have 
on  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  What 
kind  of  captains  and  colonels  will  we  be 
getting?  Will  we  be  in  danger  of  losing 
experienced  officer*?  in  the  senior  grades 
during  these  critical  times? 

Prior  to  voting  in  favor  of  this  bill  in 
committee,  I  questioned  Vice  Admiral 
'  Smith,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  very 
closely  in  this  regard.  In  substance,  his 
answer  to  me  was  that  first,  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill,  the  President  may  sus- 
pend any  provision  of  the  act  during  a 


war  or  national  emergency  as  conditions 
may  dictate;  and  second,  as  to  the 
quality  of  senior  officers  that  will  be  com- 
ing up.  the  Navy  will  get  more  able, 
vigorous  captains  with  greater  promise 
for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  enlarge  on  Admiral 
Smith's  statement  and  point  out  that 
with  more  able,  vigorous  captains,  the 
Navy's  quality  of  leadership  in  the  higher 
echelons  will  be  enhanced  to  a  marked 
degree,  providing  increased  incentive  for 
high  quality  young  men  to  embark  upon 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  this  bill  will  have  a  healthy 
effect  on  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and 
will  improve  their  military  capability  m 
the  years  to  come. 

But  what  of  our  moral  responsibility 
for  the  senior  captains  and  colonels  who 
will  retire  somewhat  sooner  than  they 
had  anticipated?  These  people  have 
been  good  officers  with  commendable 
records  of  long  and  faithful  service. 
Although  they  micht  not  have  achieved 
the  senior  grade  of  captain  Or  command- 
er during  a  more  competitive  time,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  on  board  when  the 
Navy  needed  them  and  they  discharged 
their  duties  in  a  sufficiently  competent 
manner  to  warrant  their  retention  imtil 
the  hump  problem  became  acute. 

Now.  can  we  turn  around  and  let  them 
go  without  some  recognition  of  their 
loyalty  and,  in  many  cases,  of  their  own 
laudable  war  records?  I,  for  one.  think 
not. 

In  fact.  I  would  like  to  do  more  for 
these  officers  than  the  bill  now  provides. 
But.  extending  continued  active  duty 
pay  to  officers  who  would  be  serving  in 
unnecessary  Navy  or  Marine  Corpc  billets 
at  the  expense  of  the  military  pay — 
Navy  appropriation  would  be  neither 
ethical  nor  would  it  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayer.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  of  the  need  for  some  separa- 
tion gratuity  to  help  these  men  establish 
themselves  in  worthy  civilian  occupa- 
tions if  they  so  desire.  / 

In  addition  to  their  retired  pay.  which 
is  in  no  case  less  than  50  percent  of  their 
base  pay  each  month,  the  bill  provides  a 
separation  allowance  of  fairly  generous 
proportions.  It  would  permit  a  read- 
justment payment  equal  to  2  months' 
■base  pay  for  each  year  of  retirement  in 
advance  of  the  23-year  point  for  com- 
manders and  lieutenant  colonels  and  the 
30-year  point  for  captains  and  colonels, 
but  not  to  exceed  C6,0C0. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a 
lump-sum  payment  on  a  one-time  basis 
only — including  an  option  to  spread  it 
over  a  period  of  3  years — and  does  not 
add  to  the  long-term  costs  of  military 
retirements.  While  it  is  a  generous 
method  of  caring  for  the  people  who 
are  affected,  neverthe%ss  it  also  repre- 
sents the  most  equitably  settlement  ever 
offered  to  members  of  the  armed  services 
under  similar  circumstances. 

However,  it  is  an  essential  feature  of 
this  bill,  since  we  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, suggest  that  the  laws  be  changed 
to  foreshorten  the  careers  of  some  of 
OTu:  officer  personnel  without,  at  the  same 
time,  appropriately  safeguarding  not 
only  their  accrued  retirement  benefits 


but  their  trust  and  confidence  that  the 
country  will  provide,  in  some  measure, 
for  their  continued  welfare. 

The  committee  felt  that  this  readjust- 
ment allowance  would  be  sufficient  to 
help  the;e  o.TiCers  over  the  rough  spots 
of  their  transition  to  civihan  life,  provid- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  cash  to  re- 
lieve them  and  their  family  of  financial 
worry  until  such  time  as  they  are  estab- 
lished in  a  new  position.  In  additi:n, 
let  me  emphaoize  once  again  that  the 
captain  je tiring  with  25  years  of  service 
will  draw  well  over  $6,000  a  year  in  re- 
tired cay  alone. 

I  am  keenly  aware  cf  and  share  the 
concern  of  the  Congress  over  the  rising 
costs  of  military  pay  and  miUtary  retire- 
ments. But  insofar  as  active-duty  pay 
is  concerned,  it  was  the  pcsltlon  of  the 
Navy  Department  that  no  mcrease  in 
the  number  of  captain  and  commander 
billets  cculd  be  justifi?d.  As  a  conse- 
quence, this  bill  provides  the  solution 
to  the  hump  problem  without  the  use 
of  additional  numbers  of  senior  officers 
who  would  not  serve  in  useful  billets  but 
would  be  promoted  for  promotion's  sake 
alone. 

As  to  retired  pay,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  officers  who  are  part 
of  the  hump  problem  already  have  re- 
tirement  guarantees   In   law   since   the 
8.000  hump  ofllcers  in  the  Navy  rww  hold 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  or 
commander   and   those   in   the   Marine 
Corps  are  at  least  majors.     Thus  we  are 
not  going  to  add  to  retired  costs  in  any 
appreciable  degree  In  the  long  run.    We 
are.  in  fact,  going  to  preclude  the  early 
retirement  of  greater  numbers  of  h'omp 
oiTiCeis   by   involuntarily  retiring  more 
senior  officers  who  are  just  a  few  years 
from  the  mandatory  retirement  points. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize,  finally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  question  of  costs,  in- 
dividual equity,  moral  obligation,  and 
guarantees  of  service,  thoush  important 
considerations,  are  all  secondary  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  vital,  effective  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  in  continual  fighting 
trim.    If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  the 
country  will  lose  not  only  those  more 
senior  officers  who  are  due  to  leave  the 
list  shortly  in  any  event,  but  also  vast 
numbers  of  younjrer  officers  whose  train- 
ing, experience,  and  leadership  we  could 
and  should  employ  for  10  to  15  years 
longer. 

In  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice 
Is  clear.  We  either  temporize  with  the 
issue  now  and  live  to  face  the  same  prob- 
lem from  year  to  year  in  greater  pro- 
portions with  the  future  effectiveness  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  held  in  the 
balance,  or  we  vote  favorably  for  this 
bill  and  resolve  the  problem  here  and 
now.  with  the  decisiveness  expected  of 
us  by  our  people  for  the  good  of  the 
Navy,  the  country,  and  our  posterity. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  VinsonI. 

Mr.  VIN'TON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  4413  Is  to  equalize  the 
attrition  rate  among  regular  officers  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  such  a  way 
that  the  full  brunt  of  nonselection  will 
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not  fall  upon  regular  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  who  were  commis- 
sioned in  the  period  1941  to  1946. 

Now  this  bill  is  temporary  legislation; 
It  will  expire  in  1970  and  the  problem 
that  It  seeks  to  overcome  will  exist  for 
about  10  years. 

The  problem  has  been  created  because 
there  are  not  sufficient  vacancies  in  the 
senior  grades  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  to  permit  a  reasonable  promo- 
tional opportunity  for  lieutenant  com- 
manders and  commanders  of  the  Regular 
Navy  and  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels 
of  the  Regular  Marine  Ccrps. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation,  more 
than  6,000  unrestricted  line  officers  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  now  serving 
in  the  grades  of  lieutenant  commander 
and  commander  in  the  Navy  and  major 
in  the  Marine  Corps  will  fail  of  selection 
because  there  just  are  not  sufficient  va- 
cancies to  permit  a  reasonable  number  of 
these  people  to  be  promoted. 

Now  let  me  explain  this  in  a  little  more 
detail. 

If  the  propo.sed  legislation  is  not  en- 
acted. 2.945  unrestricted  line  lieuten- 
ant commanders  over  the  next  10  years 
will  fail  of  selection  because  of  lack  of 
vacancies. 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  approximately 
1.348  majors  will  fail  of  selection  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  over  the  next  5  years  be- 
cause of  lack  of  vacancies. 

If  we  pass  the  proposed  legislation, 
only  1.476  lieutenant  commanders  and 
400  majors  will  fail  of  selection.  Thus, 
we  will  make  it  possible  for  1,469  lieuten- 
ant commanders  now  sei-ving  on  active 
duty  In  the  Regular  Navy  to  be  pro- 
moted; and  we  will  make  it  possible  for 
948  majors  to  be  promoted  who  would 
othennise  fail  of  selection. 

In  addition,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  leg- 
islation, some  2,057  unrestricted  line 
commanders  will  fail  of  selection  during 
the  next  5  years.  With  the  legislation, 
only  1,400  unrestricted  line  commanders 
will  fail  of  selection. 

Thus,  we  will  make  it  possible  in  the 
next  5  years  to  promote  657  more  com- 
manders to  the  grade  of  captam  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  fail  of  selection 
because  of  lack  of  vacancies. 

To  put  it  m  terms  of  percentages,  the 
attrition  rate  for  promotion  from  com- 
mander to  captain  will  be  75  percent;  that 
is,  75  out  of  100  commanders  will  fail  of 
selection  to  captain,  and  eventually  85 
percent  of  the  lieutenant  commanders  in 
the  hump  years  will  faU  of  selection  to 
commander. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  75  percent  of  the 
majors  in  the  hump  years  will  fail  of 
selection  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

This  is  over  a  period  of  the  next  10 
years. 

These  are  the  people  who  make  up  the 
more  than  6,000  officers  I  mentioned  who 
will  fail  of  selection  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
legislation. 

Now  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
more  of  these  officers  to  be  selected,  we 
have  to  create  vacancies. 

We  do  this  by  retiring  regular  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  commander  and  captain,  and 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel,  prior  to 
the  years   of  service  that  they  might 
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otherwise  have  served  If  we  did  not  take 
this  action. 

Under  existing  law  an  officer  who  is 
selected  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
Navy,  or  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
is  not  required  to  retire  until  he  com- 
pletes 30  years  of  service  and  has  twice 
failed  of  selectioiL 

In- other  words,  even  after  he  has  twice 
failed  of  selection  he  can  continue  to 
serve  on  active  duty  assuming  his  service 
Is  satisfactory  until  he  completes  30 
years  of  service. 

Also  under  existing  law  a  commander 
or  lieutenant  colonel  Is  not  required  to 
retire  until  he  has  twice  failed  of  selec- 
tion and  has  completed  26  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

In  other  words,  even  though  he  has 
twice  failed  of  selection  to  captain  or 
colonel,  he  is  not  required  under  existing 
law  to  retire  until  he  completes  26  years 
of  service. 

Now  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  to  bring  alx)ut  increased  at- 
trition in  the  grades  of  captain  and 
colonel,  and  commander  and  Ueutenant 
colonel,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  con- 
stant and  reasonable  fiow  of  promotion 
of  officers  below  these  grades. 

Today  we  have  stagnation  at  the  top 
in  the  grades  6t  captain  and  colonel, 
and  commander  and  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  no  vacancies  are  >eing  created  be- 
cause so  many  officers  have  twice  failed 
of  selection  and.  yet  still  have  several 
years  to  serve  until  they  complete  the  30 
or  26  years  of  service  that  present  law 
contemplates. 

Thus,  elimination  of  these  officers  at 
the  top  must  be  brought  about  in  order 
to  permit  promotion  among  the  officers 
who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

In  other  words,  we  have  stagnation  et 
the  top  which  is  forcing  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  to  impose  a  very  heavy 
attrition  at  the  bottom.  And  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  to  permit  a  constant 
and  reasonable  flow  of  promotion  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
major  to  the  grades  above  that. 

Now,  what  does  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion contemplate? 

It  contemplates  that  a  commander 
who  has  twice  failed  of  selection  or  a 
lieutenant  colonel  who  has  twice  failed 
of  selection,  provided  that  he  has  more 
than  20  years  of  service,  will  be  retired 
prior  to  completing  26  years  of  service. 
It  also  provides  that  a  twice-passed-over 
marme  colonel  will  be  retired  before  he 
completes  30  years  of  service,  and  a  cap- 
tain who  fails  of  selection  for  continu- 
ation after  serving  5  years  in  grade,  will 
also  be  retired  before  he  completes  30 
years  of  service. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  1.500  captains  will  have  their 
services  terminated  short  of  completing 
30  years  of  service. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  1,000  com- 
manders will  have  their  services  termi- 
nated prior  to  completing  26  years  of 
service. 

During  the  next  10  years,  approxi- 
mately 400  colonels  will  have  their  serv- 
ices terminated  prior  to  the  completion 
of  30  years  of  service  and  600  lieutenant 
colonels  will  have  their  services  termi- 
nated prior  to  the  c(Hnpletion  of  26  years 
of  service. 


Now  the  committee  has  recommended 
a  readjustment  pay  for  individuals  not 
selected  for  continuation  who  are  now 
serving  in  the  grade  of  colonel  or  cap- 
tam, or  lieutenant  colonel  or  commander, 
which  will  give  individuals  now  serving 
in  these  grades  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  2  months'  pay  for  each  year  by  which 
their  retirement  precedes  the  normal 
retirement  point.  No  officer  may  receive 
more  than  $6,000. 

We  have  also  inserted  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  will  require  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  COrps  to  show  in  their  rec- 
ords that  these  officers  who  will  be  re- 
quired to  retire  before  completing  30  or 
26  years  of  service  retired  voluntarily. 
In  other  words,  these  officers  have  per- 
formed in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  no 
stigma  should  be  attached  to  their  rec- 
ords in  any  way.  The  bill  specifically 
requires  these  officers  to  be  carried  on 
the  rolls  as  having  retired  voluntarily. 

In  considering  the  equities  involved  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  officers  whose  careers 
will  be  terminated  short  of  the  years  of 
service  that  they  might  have  otherwise 
anticipated  have  not  been  subjected  to 
the  attrition  contemplated  by  the  Officer 
Persoiuiel  Act . 

Many  of  them  were  promoted  without 
competition  during  World  War  II  and 
thereafter  were  promoted  if  found  qual- 
ified with  practically  no  competition  for 
selection. 

In  other  words,  many  of  these  officers 
have  been  in  selection  zones  where  100 
percent  of  the  qualified  officers  have 
been  selected. 

It  also  should  be  remembered  that 
these  officers,  most  of  whom  were  pro- 
moted early  in  their  careers  to  the  more 
senior  grades,  have  been  drawing  the 
full  pay  and  allowances  of  the  more 
senior  grades  far  in  advance  of  the  pe- 
riod when  they  might  have  anticipated 
promotion  to  these  senior  grades. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  en- 
acted, most  of  these  officers  will  con- 
tinue on  active  duty  drawing  pay  which 
increases  with  longevity  while  the  offi- 
cers jimior  to  them  will  either  face  com- 
pletely unacceptable  heavy  attrition  or 
an  excessively  long  wait  for  any  pro- 
motional opportvmity  or  a  combination 
of  both. 

The  proposed  legislation  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  viewpoint  of  what  it 
does  for  our  national  defense.  While 
we  must  always  be  conscious  df  the  effect 
any  legislation  has  on  individuals,  the 
overriding  factor  must  be  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  it  will 
be  possible  to  promote  about  60  percent 
of  the  lieutenant  commanders  who  are 
now  in  the  hump  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander. Likewise,  about  70  percent  of 
the  majors  in  the  hmnp  years  will  be 
able  to  be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  it 
will  be  possible  for  approximately  50 
per(;ent  of  the  commanders  in  the  hump 
years  to  be  eventually  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  and  about  60  percent 
of  the  officers  in  the  himip  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps  to  the  grade  of  coloneL 
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Without  the  legislation,  75  percent  of 
the  majors  and  lieutenant  commanders 
in  the  hump  years  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  Navy  will  fail  of  selection. 

All  of  these  officers  are  the  combat 
tested,  widely  experienced  officers  who 
we  will  lo<A  to  for  leadership  in  the 
years  ahead.  To  assess  this  attrition 
against  these  officers  will  seriously  af- 
fect the  capability  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  now  and  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

For  that  reason  we  must  keep  as  many 
of  these  officers  as  we  possibly  can,  and 
that  is  the  objective  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  to  make  possible  more  rap- 
.  id  promotions  to  the  upper  officer  grades 
of  the  Navy,  which  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  bUl.  However,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  involuntarily  retiring  many 
commanders  and  captains  to  make  way 
for  the  promotions  of  these  junior  offi- 
cers. I  have  felt  that  the  bill  is  deficient 
in  not  giving  these  competent  and  loyal 
naval  officers  an  opportunity  to  remain 
in  the  Navy  outside  the  chain  of  promo- 
tion until  completion  of  26  years  in  the 
case  of  commanders  and  of  30  years  in 
the  case  of  captains. 

The  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947  pro- 
vided : 

S«c.  312.  (a)  Captains  •  •  •  of  the  line 
•  •  •  whose  names,  on  June  30  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  they  complete  31  years  of  to- 
tal commissioned  service  •  •  •  are  not  on  a 
promotion  list,  shall,  subject  to  the  provl- 
■tons  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  311(c) 
of  this  tlU*.  If  not  otherwise  retired  pursu- 
ant to  law,  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  on 
.    that  date. 

And: 

Sue,  312,  Commanders  •  •  •  whose  iwmes. 
on  Junt  SO  of  the  necwl  y:ar  In  whlcji  they 
eomplet*  26  yeare  of  commlsfluned  service. 
"  Art  not  on  «  promotion  lUt.  ahull,  iubJ«ot  to 
th«  provJiJoni  of  imrftgrnph  (U  of  s\U)#eeUon 
111(0)  of  this  title.  If  not  otherwise  retired 
Bunuunt  to  l«w  anrt  If  they  shnll  hnve  twice 
Fftlled  of  Bcleeilon  for  tetrpornry  piumotlon 
to  oftptaln.  bt  pUoed  on  the  retired  lUt  on 
Ihftt  dfttt. 

Prior  to  tht  enRetrntnt  of  thin  Inw  th« 
■ItURtlon  simply  wn«  ihnt  offlcerR  who 
had  failed  of  selection  to  the  next  htnh- 
er  grade  twice  or  more  were  required  to 
be  either  separated  or  InvoluntRrlly  re- 
tired—see pages  6-19  of  NAVPERS 
16898— "Officer  Fact  Book,  Facta  for  Of- 
ficer Counseling." 

The  purpose  of  this  1947  law  was 
shown  by  the  following  statements  in  the 
committee  report— House  Reports  No. 
640: 

In  reporting  the  bill  unanimously,  the 
committee  takes  the  position  that  It  is  bring- 
ing before  the  House  an  equitable,  economi- 
cal, and  forward-looking  officer  promotion 
program  for  the  services— a  program  that  will 
offer  careers  satisfactory  enough  to  attract 
capable  men.  promising  enough  to  hold  in 
service  the  capable  men  already  In  uniform, 
and  economical  enough  to  be  acceptable  from 
a  budgetary  standpoint. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Regular  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
must  be  given  some  assurance,  with  the  least 
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possible  delay,  as  to  what  the  future  holds  In 
store  for  them,  or  the  services  will  lose  a  high 
proportion  of  their  most  capable  men  and 
the  morale  of  those  who  remain  wUl  be  im- 
paired. 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Chief  of 
Staff  at  that  time,  approved  of  the  1947 
act  "completely  and  thoroughly"— hear- 
ings before  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. U.S.  Senate,  July  16.  1947,  page  2. 

Specifically —      ,  •  ' 


He  testified—  i 

we  need  to  tell  the  young  fellow  who  Is 
coming  in  what  his  prospects  are.  how  he 
stands,  what  he  has  to  do,  what  standards 
he  has  to  reach  In  order  to  go  ahead. 

Th3  moral  obligation  which  the  un- 
amended bill  now  before  us  would  re- 
pudiate was  thus  embodied  in  the  Omcer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947.  There  was  a  com- 
mitment in  that  act  that  naval  officers 
of  captain  and  commander  grade  who 
completed  certain  service  would  not  be 
retired  until  comnlction  of  30  or  26  years 
respectively.  Reference  to  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation  now  before  us  show 
that  both  the  representatives  of  the  Navy 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
peatedly referred  to  this  as  a  "guarantee 
by  law"— pase  3,  1S59  hearings— a 
"guaranteed  30  years  of  service"— pages 
55,  56,  1959  hearinrrs.  Elsewhere  in  the 
hearings,  it  is  pointed  out  that  by  en- 
acting the  unamended  bill  we  would  be 
"changing  specific  rules"— pages  34.  43. 
and  50.  1959  hearings — or  effecting  a 
"change  in  signals"- page  30.  1958  hear- 
ings. 

The  hearings  show  that  the  1947  act 
was  passed  to  prevent  a  loss  of  offl^srs 
at  a  time  when  they  were  badly  needed, 
that  it  was  passed  to  assure  these  officers 
that  if  they  completed  certain  service 
they  would  not  bs  involuntarily  retired 
until  they  completed  2U  or  30  years, 
whichever  was  applicable,  and  that  the 
offleers  affected  by  the  bill  brfore  us  so 
understood,  Thl«  in  shown  by  the  ho»r- 
Inos  in  10&8  ftt  pore*  37. 

On  Fobrunry  17,  1089,  the  testimony 
of  NRvy  Socrttftry  Thomn*  Q^te .  shows 
Ihftt  the  1047  net  wus  undeiMlond  its  ft 
fUArnntee  and  rrllod  upon  by  these 
omot^rs. 

The  Rmcndmi»nt  1  ofT'^red  In  commit- 
tee to  correct  th^i  pcndlnti  icuiMntinn 
left  the  bill  Intact  b«  It  came  from  the 
subcommittee  but  provided  further  that 
before  an  ofTlcer  Is  separated  under  the 
act  he  will  be  Blvon  an  opportunity  to 
elect  to  fulfill  hi.s  guaranteed  service 
without  further  promotion,  outside  the 
chain  of  promotion,  by  reassignment  in 
certain  specified  activity.  This  would 
first  be  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  If  no  utilization  is  found  there 
other  assignments  would  be  possible 
within  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
or  in  the  national  interest  as  specified 
in  the  amendment. 

Thus,  although  the  amendment  would 
cost  some  additional  dollars  these  com- 
petent officers  would  be  performing 
valuable  service  for  the  Nation,  the  Navy 
hump  would  be  eliminated,  the  moral 
obligations  fulfilled,  and  the  interest  of 
national  defense  would  be  served  by 
assuring  present  and  future  officers  of  the 
integrity    of    the    Federal    Government 


guarantees  upon  which  ofiQcers  are  in- 
duced to  enter  and  remain  in  service. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government 
should  repudiate  the  obligations  which  I 
believe  are  owed  to  those  senior  officers. 
To  do  so  will  lessen  enthusiasm  among 
others  who  may  be  considering  enLerin,; 
upon  or  continuing  officer  service.  More- 
over. I  dislike  the  result  in  the  Oovern- 
mcnts  losing  tlie  services  of  these  fine 
officers  who  are  to  be  separated.  These 
men  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  Thsy  stood 
the  test  of  many  years  of  competition 
with  their  peers  and  have  sui-vived  many 
selection  boarcs.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
used  in  the  Navy,  their  experience  and 
talents  can  be  put  to  good  use  elsewhere 
in  tlie  Department  of  Defense,  in  the 
other  Government  deparLments  and 
agencies,  or  in  colleges  carrying  out 
projects  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  amendment  I  offered  in  the  full 
committee  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  Immediately  after  line  18.  In-' 
sert  tlie  following: 

"Sec.  5  (a)  If.  before  the  date  prescribed 
in  subsection  (l)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
act  for  his  retirement,  an  cfUcer  applies  to 
the  tccretrry  of  the  Navy  for  reassignment 
under  this  section,  he  shall  not  be  retired, 
but — 

"(1)  shall  be  rcassUtncd  to  perform  duty 
In  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(2)  shall  be  retisslgried  to  perform  duty 
with  any  other  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tablishment in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;    or 

"(3»  If  nnt  rer.rfitrned  to  duty  under  sub- 
p.^ragraph  (1)  or  (2).  fhaU  be  reassigned  to 
perform  duties  os  a  member  of  the  faculty 
or  Btrff  of  any  lru.t  tutlon  of  hl^'her  learning 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
sclent  flc.  military  research,  or  other  Fcderai 
activity. 

"(b)  An  omc?r  rensalgnod  pursuant  to  thla 
section  shall  bo  carried  as  an  jiddltlonal  num- 
ber In  grade,  thall  not  be  eligible  for  pro- 
motion, and  shall  be  retired  on  the  dntp  ap- 
plirible  to  him  under  section  8378,  8377.  or 
0370  of  title  10.  Unucd  bui's  CnUo,  For  th« 
purno^>«  of  applying  such  teotloi.s.  suoh  Mtl- 
t  r  «'hnll  be  iretUtU  in  the  rime  mtmner  i.» 
ur»  ujaoori  who  h.»ve  twice  failed  oi  stleoiluu 
for.i'romntlon  uiiU  who  uit  nut  uu  a  pruUhi- 
in»n  l.tl," 


I  hive  been  unsuooe''sful  In  |nttkln«i 
thfio  vIrwH  picvBil  wlihjn  the  Aim»'d 
Bervlccs  C  mmiuop.  Iheie  in  no  solid 
tcsiiMcny  on  iho  ftRnibilily  of  my 
o'mondmcnt  within  the  committee  henr- 
Inits,  There  l»  much  merit  in  allowlnu 
the  younger  oOicers  a  reasonable  chance 
for  promotion.  Under  thpse  chcum- 
utances  1  have  concluded  that  It  would 
be  best  not  to  cffir  the  amendment  In 
this  floor  debate  but  to  vote  for  the  bill 
with  the  idea  that  In  later  stnges  of  the 
bill's  consideration  it  can  be  further 
heard  and  amended  to  eliminate  Us  pres- 
ent objectionable  features  without 
damaging  its  good  purpose  of  providing 
adequate  promotional  opportunities  for 
younger  officers. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  extend  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
comments  by  one  of  the  officers  affected 
by  this  legislation.  I  have  received  per- 
mission in  the  House. 
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The  comments  are  as  follows : 

COMMEKTS    BT    A    NaVT    COMMANDER    ON    H.R. 

4413 — The  Navt's  Peoposeu  Hump  Ixcis- 

LATION 

Background:  H.R.  4413  is  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed temporary  legislation  to  set  aside  cer- 
tain provisions  In  the  Officer  Personnel  Act 
(OPA)  of  1947.  Based  upon  this  act,  the 
Navy  gave  certain  assurances  to  offleers  of 
the  Navy  upon  which  they  could  plan  their 
careers.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to 
provide  incentives  for  young  men  coming  In 
the  Navy  and  to  Induce  experienced  officers 
of  World  War  II  to  Join  the  regular  service, 
and  it  has  been  used  by  the  Navy  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  the  assurances  given  the 
career  service  officer  by  the  Na^7  under  the 
OPA  was  a  guarantee  of  the  following  years' 
service  by  ranics,  provided,  of  course,  the 
officer's  performance  of  duty  proved  satis- 
factory: Major  or  lieutenant  commander.  20 
years;  lieutenant  colonel  or  commander,  26 
years;  colonel  or  captain,  30  years. 

The  problem:  The  hump  consists  of  a  large 
group  of  officers  who  were  Initially  commis- 
sioned during  the  4  years  of  World  War  II. 
This  group,  disproportionate  to  all  other  year 
groups  before  and  behind  it.  constitutes 
about  one-fourth  of  the  regular  officer 
strength  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  It 
has  provided  the  large  reserv:)lr  of  combat- 
tempered  experience  which  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  Navy  during  the  past  decade. 
Officers  In  the  hump  are  now  in  the  grades 
of  lieutenant-commander  and  commander  In 
the  Navy,  and  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
In  the  Marine  Corps.  Unless  remedial  action 
Is  taken,  about  two-thirds  of  these  officers 
will  be  retired  In  the  grades  In  which  they  are 
now  serving  without  having  hud  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade. 
This  Is  not  as  serious  as  It  appears  because 
It  Is  not  much  worse  than  normal. 

Cause  of  the  problem:  Thu  official  stand 
Is  that  too  many  officers  were  retained  after 
World  War  II  and  promotions  were  stepped 
up  during  Korea.  Why  does  not  the  Air 
Force  and  Army  have  the  same  problem? 
Could  not  the  problem  In  the  Navy  have  been 
caused  In  part  by  poor  personnel  manage- 
ment? If  this  U  true,  the  men  who  caused 
the  problem  are  either  now  udmirols.  or  re- 
tired, and  are  not.  therefore,  affected  by  the 
proposed  leglalutlon, 

H  R.  441S:  The  bill,  M  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  an  amended  and 
approved  by  the  Armed  Foroei  Oommlttee  of 
the  Oonireei  si  thU  wriUiiR  will  suthorlM 
the  Iporetsry  of  the  Nnvy  to  convene  pluck- 
litf  boards  for  ellmlnntini  certain  numbers 
of  csptaini  (about  AO  |)erucnt)  who  hsvt  I 
ytare  ■•rvloe  In  trade,  Certain  numbers  el 
commanders  (About  SO  percent)  who  twloe 
fall  nf  Bcltotion  fur  promotion  to  esptsln, 
will  be  eeifottd  for  forced  retirement.  Tti% 
Armed  PV>ro«e  eubcommlttM  amended  the 
bill  to  provide  a  severanoe  payment  of  I 
months  base  pny  for  each  year  of  Mrvtes 
■hort  of  the  guaranteed  8tt  or  80  years  for 
commandere  and  captains  reipeotlvely,  not 
to  exceed  18.000. 

Peraonal  effect  of  H.R.  441;i:  If  this  bill  la 
passed  It  will  have  the  following  meaning 
and  effect  on  nearly  all  of  thoee  offlcera  who 
are  plucked  out: 

(1)  The  Congress  broke  faith  (promleed 
by  the  Nary) . 

(2)  They  choee  the  wrong  career. 

(3)  They  will  be  looking  for  a  new  Job  in 
their  mid-40s.  It  will  prove  difficult  to  get 
any  kind  of  a  reasonable  Job  at  their  age. 
especially  with  the  stigma  of  being  a  discard. 
Irrespective  of  the  "volimtary"  temUnatlon 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  8Ut>commlttee,  any 
man  who  is  kicked  out  of  any  organization 
IB  severely  handicapped  in  trying  to  reestab- 
lish himself. 

(4)  The  Insurance  and  inveetment  plans 
for  the  education  of  their  children  would 
have  to  be  canceled  or  radically  altered  and 


many  related  financial  commitments  would 
have  to  be  terminated  at  disadvantage. 

Recommendations:  The  following  recom- 
mendations are  respectfully  submitted  for 
consideration : 

(1)  It  Is  recommended  that  HJl.  4413 
be  sent  baclc  to  committee  with  no  further 
action,  thereby  leaving  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947  in  force.  The  Navy  can  find  more 
htunane  ways  to  solve  this  problem;  or 

(2)  It  Is  reconunended  that  a  severance 
sum  be  provided  In  an  amount  that  will  at- 
tract voluntary  retirement  of  commanders 
after  20  years'  service  and  captains  after  28 
years'  service.  In  this  manner  the  same  ob- 
jective cnn  be  accomplished  at  approximately 
the  same  cost  and  It  will  be  eminently  fair 
for  the  officers  concerned.  It  is  considered 
that  a  $10,000  maxlmvun  severance  payment 
would  attract  sufficient  early  voluntary  re- 
tirements to  solve  this  problem.  This  could 
be  financed  by  a  bond  maturing  In  5  years, 
similar  to  the  leave  bond  Issued  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

The  Navy  will.  In  other  words,  eliminate  a 
certain  number  of  captains  and  commanders 
and  promote  an  equal  number  into  the  ranks 
so  vacated.  With  the  selection  procedures 
•used  by  the  Navy,  It  Is  entirely  possible  and 
probable  that  certain  groups  of  officers  will 
be  discriminated  against  In  the  prosecution 
of  H.R.  4413  an|  the  bill  contains  no  provi- 
sion to  prevent  this. 

Based  upon  the  premise  that  It  was  good 
for  the  Navy  to  have  a  mixture  of  Academy, 
college  and  university  graduates  In  the  Offi- 
cer Corps,  the  HoUoway  plan  was  sold  to  the 
Congress.  This  plan  provided  that  all  naval 
officers  who  did  not  have  a  college  degree 
would  be  sent  to  college  at  Government  ex- 
pense for  five  semesters,  then  sent  to  the  Navy 
Line  Officers  School  for  1  year.  After  this 
extra  education,  non-Academy  officers  were 
to  be  considered  equal  to  the  Nayal  Academy 
officers  from  an  educational  and  professional 
standpoint.  (I  had  a  college  degree  when 
I  came  in  the  Navy  and  was  not  eent  to  col- 
lege under  the  Holloway  plan.) 

Captains  and  commanders  who  consider 
themselves  the  choice  ones  and  all  Junior 
officers  are  In  favor  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause It  enhances  their  promotion  opportu- 
nities, but  what  will  It  do  to  their  faith  in 
the  Uwe  of  the  land?  As  a  commander,  Z 
could  possibly  benefit  by  thta  law.  The 
worse  that  could  h«pj>en  U  that  my  career 
can  be  cut  ehort  by  4  to  5  yeari  from  the 
nromlie  of  80  yeari.  On  the  other  hand  my 
cbaneei  of  belni  promoted  to  eapuin  will 
tncreaae  from  aperoxlmately  IS  percent  with- 
out ihe  bill  to  SO  percent  with  the  bill. 

Therefore,  my  baale  concern  li  the  ahatter- 
Ini  of  faith  that  thli  bill  oauaea  and  the 
poaalble  diBcrlnilnatlou  In  Ita  uel.  If  X  have 
no  aaauraneea.  then  even  my  ultimate  re- 
tired pay  ti  not  aaored.  Oould  I  depand  on 
It  in  my  old  agef  No.  Perhapa  X  would  ba 
wlee  to  retire  aft^-r  80  yeara'  lervlea  and  try 
a  new  cnreer,  The  younger  offlceri  will  uae 
the  eame  raaeonlng  Twenty  yeare*  eervlce 
la  not  a  career  t>ecauae  a  man'e  moet  pro- 
ductive yeara  are  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
60  years.  After  Hit.  4413,  what  will  the 
young  men  think  when  the  recruiters  speak 
of  the  "guarantees"  provided  by  the  lawe  of 
the  country?  Even  at  the  present  time,  the 
Armed  Forces  cannot  attract  sufficient  young 
college  graduates  Into  the  officer  corps  with- 
out compulsory  military  training.  This  la 
mentioned  to  show  that  HJl.  4413  can  have 
far  more  drastic  and  costly  results  In  the  fu- 
ture than  In  Its  Immediate  effect.  When  any 
organization  practices  wholesale  and  heart- 
less elimination  of  men  near  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  who  have  l>een  successful  in  their 
profession,  to  make  room  for  those  down  the 
ladder,  even  the  confidence  of  those  who  ben- 
efit la  aeverely  shaken. 

Buboommlttee    bearlnga     on     HJL    4418: 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  and  if  I  am  one  of 


the  unfortunate  ones  to  be  kicked  out  I 
could  never  blame  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  this  committee  la 
trying  to  give  the  »iJavy  legislation  It  has 
as!:ed  for.  However,  in  hearings  of  this  type 
It  is  suggested  that  a  representative  group 
of  officers  be  called  to  testify  and  not  a  hand- 
picked  group. 
\^ 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  "gentle- 
man from  Illinois   I  Mr.  Abends]  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  my 
chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I,  too,  want  to 
congratulate  the  subcommittee  vmder 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin]  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  for  the  splendid  work 
they  have  done  in  the  hearings  and  the 
report  they  brought  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, which,  as  I  recall,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  This  has  been  an  extremely 
intricate  piece  of  legislation  that  they 
have  dealt  with.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
bill,  something  that  the  House  must  act 
favorably  on,  which  will  be  so  beneficial 
to  the  Navy  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  concerning  the  effects  of  HR. 
4413  on  the  oflBcers  who  would  he  retired 
{^  a  result  of  its  enactment.  Let  us  turn 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  effects  on 
another  group  of  oflBcers  if  the  bill  is 
not  passed. 

In  the  Navy  there  are  about  8,000  lieu- 
tenant commanders  and  commanders  of 
the  line  who  presently  aspire  to  be  pro- 
moted to  captain.  However,  there  are 
only  2,000  line  captain  vacancies  to  which 
this  group  can  be  promoted  If  H.R.  4413 
Is  not  enacted.  This  means  that  more 
than  6,000  officers  will  be  retired  without 
ever  reaching  the  grade  of  captain.  The 
situation  In  the  Marine  Corps  is  Just  as 
drab;  8,000  majors  and  lieutenant  colo- 
nels must  be  fitted  Into  680  oolonfl'i 
bUleU. 

It  tht  bUl  la  not  pMMd  before  the  next 
itlMtlon  boMti  U  convened  thle  fftU, 
thrtf  out  of  four  of  tht  Ututtntnt  com- 
mandtn  undtr  oomldtratlon  muit  bt 
fAUtd  of  promotion.  Thla  It  what  htp- 
pentd  iMt  yttr:  A  fantMtlo  71  ptretnt 
of  tht  Ututtnant  oommandtri  had  to  bt 
fftiltd  of  NltoUon  ilnot  rtUtf  wm  nol 
provldtd  by  tht  iMt  Oonirtit.  X  am 
sure  that  moet  of  ua  have  rtottvtd  Ittttra 
from  our  eonaUtutnta  aa  a  rtault  of  that 
draatio  action,  complaining  about  a  lack 
of  a  fair  opportunity  and  the  loss  of 
morale.  The  OfBeer  Personnel  Act  en- 
visioned that  only  one  out  of  four  would 
be  passed  over  at  this  stage.  In  other 
words,  the  present  lieutenant  command- 
ers have  been  anticipating  that  three 
out  of  four  would  be  promoted  rather 
than  only  one  out  of  four.  If  this  bill 
is  passed,  and  only  if  it  is  passed,  three 
out  of  five  of  the  lieutenant  conmianders 
can  exp>ect  promotions  and  a  continuance 
of  their  careers.  Without  it,  their  situ- 
ation is  hopeless.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  get  worse  even  with  only  1  out  of  S 
4  being  promoted;  it  could  drop  to  1^ 
out  cA  10  and  have  a  devastating  effect. 

The  picture  is  Just  as  bleak  for  the  ^ 
full  commsinders.    The  Officer  Personnel 
Act  envisioned  that  three  out  of  four 
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commanders  would  be  promoted  to  cap- 
tain If  this  biU  Is  not  passed,  only  one 
out  of  four  can  expect  promotiona.  If 
the  bill  is  passed,  their  opportunities  can 
be  raised  to  about  two  out  of  four,  a 
50-50  chance.  ^^    „ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr..  painted  this 
grim  picture  very  clearly  for  the  suD- 
commlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  considered  the  bill.    He 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  permitting  pro- 
motions to  stagnate,  which  would  occi^ 
If  this  legislation  is  not  passed  and  which 
would  also  cause  the  force-out  of  some 
of  our  finest  and  most  needed  officers. 
The  ofBcers  behind  the  hump,  those  serv- 
ing in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  or  who 
have  been  recently  promoted  above  that 
grade,  will  also  be  affected,  since  they 
will  be  held  back.    In  the  words  of  the 
Secretary: 

We  can  expect  many  of  these  outstanding 
nmlor  officers  to  leave  the  service  unless  we 
take  action  now.  These  officers  are  our  seed 
com  for  the  future.  The  alternaUve  to  com- 
plete promotion  stagnation  would  be  to  force 
out  three-quarters  of  the  officers  In  the  hump 
group  This  would  be  most  unwise.  The 
Navy  needs  these  officers,  who  combine  com- 
bat experience  In  two  wars  with  potential  for 
the  future.  ^ 

Mr  Gates  very  vividly  displayed  in 
atomic-age  language  the  effects  on 
the  future  Navy  if  the  Congress  does 
not  take  action  to  provide  the  requested 
relief:  "Today  we  build  nuclear  ships — 
supersonic  aircraft,  missiles  with  un- 
canny intelligence— to  equip  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  for  the  responsibilities 
of  seapower  in  the  future.  The  officers 
we  speak  of  today  are  the  officers  who 
must  design,  control,  and  command 
these  forces.  We  cannot  risk  second- 
class  leadership.  In  the  national  inter- 
est the  service  requires  the  best.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  legislation  we  ask 
.  for  is  indispensable  to  that  objective." 
After  reviewing  the  facts,  which  were 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  jout.  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  devastating  attrition 
rates  on  the  Junior  officers  wovUd  be  un- 
sound and  unfair.  Now  for  a  moment 
let  us  look  at  the  group  which  would  be 
required  to  retire  in  order  to  provide  a 
reasonable  avenue  toward  a  career  for 
the  junior  officers.  To  quote  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  again: 

There  are  many  officers  senior  to  the  hump 
who  have  been  promoted,  with  no  serloua 
attrition.  Among  them  are  officers  who 
would  not  have  achieved  high  rank  under 
comparable  competition.  The  maintenance 
of  quality  among  our  officers  and  simple 
equity  demand  that  they  should  share  this 
burden  In  some  measure.  Many  of  them 
realize  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  a  stronger 
Navy  that  they  do  so.  Certainly  everyone 
recognizes  that  they  have  served  t^ielr  coun- 
try faithfully  and  well. 

In  the  personal  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  which  has  been  so  ably  sup- 
ported here  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  KildayI  this  bill  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  both  the  need  of  the 
services  and  of  equity  and  fairness  be- 
tween individuals.  This  legislation  will 
preserve  the  equities  between  groups  of 
people  and  preserve  good  faith  and  level 
off  the  problem  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  best  kind  of  officer  corps  that  you  can 
envision.  Without  it.  you  do  not  main- 
tain morale  and  you  also  lose  the  objec- 
tives which  must  be  sought.  All  of  these 
complex  elements  are  inextricably  inter- 
woven. 

And  so.  stated  simply,  the  problem  to 
be  cured  is  which  group  of  officers  must 
be  retired.  If  H.R.  4413  is  enacted, 
about  35  percent  of  the  senior  officers— 
the  individual  officer  being  determined  by 
the  Navy.'s  time-honored  selection  board 
procedures — will  be  retired  after  having 
had  the  unanticipated  benefits  of  prac- 
tically free  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain  and  after  having  enjoyed  a  rea- 
sonable career.  If  the  bill  should  fail, 
then  about  75  percent  of  the  junior  offi- 
cers will  be  retired  without  a  fair  oppor 


©resented  so  excellently  by  Vice  Adm.  H.     tunity  of  promotion  or  the  completion  of 


Paige  Smith,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person 
nel.  and  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  M.  WeUer. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  Personnel  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  I  feel  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  expressed  himself 
factually  and  without  any  sense  of  ex- 
aggeration. He  did  not  overstate  the 
case  or  present  it  extravagantly.  The 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  a  most 
serious  problem  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  legislation— and  now !  If  more  delay 
is  added  on  the  already  existing  delays, 
the  harm  which  will  be  done  to  the  ca- 
reers of  our  future  leaders  will  be  com- 
pounded, possibly  even  wrecked  to  the 
point  of  not  being  recoverable. 

Considerable  soul  searching  has  been 
done  before  bringing  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  along  with  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  gave  it  his  personal  atten- 
tion and  concentrated  study  before  rec- 
ommending the  solution  to  the  Congress. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  reviewed  it  from 
every  comer  with  the  hope  of  finding  a 
better  solution.  After  months  of  study, 
even  years,  all  have  concluded  that  this 
.  bill  provides  the  only  fair  and  equitable 
system. 


a  satisfactory  career.  In  other  words. 
H.R.  4313  would  provide  a  selective  re- 
tirement system  and  the  assurance  of 
having  our  leaders  of  tomorrow  trained 
and  ready  to  command  the  fleets  which 
must  guard  the  seven  seas. 

With  all  my  heart  and  strength  I  urge 
you  to  vote  "aye"  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Van 

ZandtJ. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
too,  want  to  compliment  the  members  of 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  the  bill  that 
they  have  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
and  technical  matter.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  been  look- 
ing into  it  for  years,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  is  an  equitable  bill  and  the  only  ap- 
proach to  a  most  difficult  problem.  I 
intend  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  4413.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  explained, 
in  detail,  the  dilemma  facmg  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  in  relation  to  their 
officer  personnel  structure  arising  from 
the  poet- World  War  n  officer  procure- 


ment problems.    A  searching   analysis 
was  made  by  each  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
human  factors  involved  and  the  decision 
to  Involuntarily  retire  some  captains  and 
colonels  short  of  a  30-year  career  was 
made  only  when  it  became  obvious  that, 
within  the  next  few  years,  some  3,500 
naval  and  marine  officers  must  be  forced 
out  in  any  event.    The  statement  made 
to   the   full   committee   by   my   dlstin- 
giushed  colleague,  Mr.  Paul  Kiloat.  of 
Texas,  sums  up  the  problem  as  succinct- 
ly as  possible  and  I  will  not  do  anything 
more  than  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  questions  that  may  have  arisen  in 
your  minds  concerning  this  legislation. 
First,  because  of  the  problem  of  main- 
taining an  effective  Reserve  force,  ready 
for  immediate  mobilization  in  these  times 
when  the  threat  of  war  is  constantly  with 
us.  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  of  the 
active  duty  Reserve  officers'  chances  for 
promotion  and  for  continuation  on  active 
service  with  the  forces  at  sea. 

Naturally,  since  the  noncontinuation 
features  of  this  legislation  apply  only  to 
Regular  officers  and  the  resulting  pro- 
motion   opportunity    figures    for    com- 
manders   and    lieutenant    commanders 
submitted  by  the  Navy  Department  were 
arrived  at  from  calculations  based  upon 
considerations  of  Regular  officers  alone; 
this  bill  can  be  considered  largely  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  orderly  promotion  and 
retirement  of  Regulars.    However,  with- 
out this  legislation,  the  Navy  would  be 
forced  to  release  to  inactive  duty,  with- 
out further  delay,  almost  all  of  its  senior 
grade  Reserve  officers  which  even  then 
would  not  solve  the  problem  but  would 
have  only  an  alleviatory  effect  of  very 
short  duration. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  of  the  Navy 
Department  involved  the  possible  reduc- 
tion in  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
through  the  release  of  Reserve  officers. 
Would  such  a  release  program  solve  the 
hump     problem?       In     substance,     the 
answer  was  no— that  the  release  of  some 
250  Reserve  commanders  would  ease  but 
not  remove  the  rigors  of  the  immediate 
promotion  problem  of  lieutenant  com- 
manders while  the  removal  of  the  few 
Reserve  captains  remaining  on   active 
duty  would  have  no  effect  whatsoever. 
It  was  largely  the  position  of  the  Navy 
that  a  preferred  course  of  action  would 
be  to  permit  as  many  as  possible  to  re- 
main on  and  take  their  chances  for  pro- 
motion with  the  Regulars  based  upon  the 
comoetitiveness  of  their  own  records.    It 
is  obvious  that  if  the  promotion  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Regular  Is  enhanced,  the 
opportunity  for  the  active  duty  Reserve 
officer  is  also  somewhat  Improved. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  dwell  in  some 
detail  on  the  cost  aspects  of  the  bill. 
There  has  been  some  apprehension  that 
its  enactment  would  lead  to  a  loading  of 
the  retired  payrolls— a  marked  increase 
in  long-range  retirement  costs. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  com- 
pelling need  for  this  legislation  would. 
In  my  opinion,  require  that  we  give  this 
measure  favorable  consideration  even 
though  its  anticipated  cost  was  of  nine 
digit  proportions. 
Happily,  such  Is  not  the  case. 
The  proposed  legislation  will  have  fis- 
cal impact  on  both  retired  pay  appro- 
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prlatlons  and  active  duty  pay  appropria- 
tions. Committee  hearings  brought  out 
the  following  significant  Information 
relative  to  those  two  areas. 

During  the  next  10  to  15  years  our 
active  duty  military  force  will  earn  pro- 
gressively more  longevity  credits  for  pay 
purposes.     In  other  words,  active  duty 
pay  costs  per  man  will  increase — with  or 
without    legislation.      However,    enact- 
ment of  the   proposed  legislation  will 
serve  to  decelerate  average  longevity  of 
the  active  duty  fcrce.    Under  personnel 
plans  with  the  needed  legislation,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  more 
senior  officers  will  be  retired  and  replaced 
by   officers  with  significantly  less  lon- 
gevity credits  for  pay  purposes.     This 
means  that  on  a  comparative  basis,  ac- 
tive duty  pay  disbursements  can  be  ex- 
pected to  decrease — with  the  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  enactment  of  the 
needed  legislation  will  lead  to  an  increase 
In   retired    pay    costs — now — and    most 
probably  in  the  long  haul.    Comparative 
retired  pay  costs  can  be   viewed   from 
many  different  vantages.    However,  from 
a  true  cost  standpoint,  retired  pay  dis- 
bursements to  an  early  retiree — up  to 
the  date  retired  pay  would  normally  hav^ 
been  due — must  be  considered  as  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayer.     However, 
when  the  early  retiree  reaches  the  point 
where  he  normally  would  have  been  re- 
tired, a  reversal  takes  place.    Ehie  to  the 
lower  rate  of  retired  pay  being  disbursed 
to  this  individual,  pay  back  against  the 
earlier  additional  sum  commences  and 
continues    each    year    the    man    lives. 
Therefore,    depending    upon    how    long 
they  live,  some  of  our  early  retirees  repre- 
sent an  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
others  constitute  a  long-range  savmg  in 
retired  pay  dollars. 

Readjustment  pay  for  early  retirees 
also  constitutes  increased  cost  during  the 
10-year  period  1960-70. 

We  have  carefully  considered  these 
financial  implications — Increased  costs 
involved  in  retired  pay  and  the  readjust- 
ment allowance,  and  decreased  compara- 
tive costs  in  active  duty  pay.  In  the 
main,  decreases  and  mcreases  serve  to 
offset  each  other.  As  an  outside  estimate 
the  maximum  cost  of  the  legislation  will 
not  exceed  $15  million  spread  over  the 
next  60  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  hark  back  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  compelling  need  for  this 
legislation  far  overshadows  its  traceable 
financial  implications.  Of  far  greater 
significance  are  Inestimable  costs  which 
I  am  confident  will  accrue  if  we  do  not 
enact  this  legislation  thus  enabimg  the 
Navy  to  pursue  an  aggressive,  forward 
looking  personnel  program.  Can  one 
really  pin  a  price  tag  on  sound  leader- 
ship? My  answer  to  that  is  no.  Can 
one  truly  assess  the  damages  of  medioc- 
rity? My  answer  to  that  Is  no.  There 
is,  however,  no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  which  Is  preferred. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  already  been  mdicated  by  the  dls- 
tlngtiished  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  KiLDATl.  this  bill  Is  important 
because  it  is  designed  to  accomplish  one 


major  purpose,  which  is  to  keep  the 
Navy  from  any  stagnation  that  might 
accrue  from  a  lack  of  regular  and  prompt 
and    somewhat   reasonably    predictable 
promotions.     We  need  to  keep  a  Navy 
that  Is  not  only  mobile  on  the  seas,  but 
one  also  mobile  from  an  administrative 
standpoint,  because   unless  we   have   a 
Navy  that  is  mobile  m  that  regard,  a 
Navy  in  which  a  man  can  reasonably 
exipect  to  move  through  certain  grades 
with  reasonably  predictable  speed,  then 
the  Navy  cannot  become  the  kind  of  an 
attractive  career  that  It  must  become 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  attract  and  to 
hold   men   in   positions   comparable  to 
those  In  private  and  civilian  life.    This 
has  been  a  problem  to  which  the  House 
has  addressed  itself  on  many  occasions  m 
the  past,  and  continues  to  be  a  real  prob- 
lem.    This  legislation,  as  I  understand 
It,  is  another  piece  of  legislation  designed 
to  make  the  armed  services,  and  specifi- 
cally in  this  case  the  Navy,  an  attractive 
career.    The  legislation  is  needed,  as  the 
subcommittee  was  advised,  because  of  a 
"hump"   which,  has  been   created,   due 
very  largely  to  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  officers  came  in,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, in  a  very  brief  period  of  time 
during  World  War  II,  and  because  a  very 
large  number  of  senior  officers  were  re- 
tained on  active  duty  during  the  Korean 
emergency  rather  than  suffering  normal 
rates    of    attrition,    simply    becaxose    it 
would  have  been  a  little  silly  to  call  back 
Reserve  officers  and  at  the  same  time 
retire  Regular  officers.    M^y  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,   Ih  response   to  one  of  the 
questions  that  was  addressed  earlier  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  KiLDAY],  that  the  so-called  hump 
does  not  refer  to  the  captains  and  the 
admirals.    It  refers,  rather,  to  those  offi- 
cers who  are  next  behind  the  more  senior 
ranks,  the  commanders  and  the  lieu- 
tenant commanders;  and  this  bill  Is  not 
designed  primarily  to  solve  the  hvmip 
problem  by  getting  officers  out  of  the 
hump,  but  is  designed  to  get  officers  out 
of  the  more  senior  grades  so  that  the 
officers  in  the  hiunp  may  expect  a  rea- 
sonable promotion  ratio  in  the  future. 
The  officers  In  the  hump  are.  to  a  large 
extent,   lieutenant   commanders.    They 
are  not  the  officers  who  are  being  af- 
fected by  this  legislation. 

The  problem  of  a  hump  Is  nothing  new 
in  the  armed  services  although  It  prob- 
ably has  never  been  presented  in  quite 
such  a  substantial  form  as  It  is  at  the 
present  time  In  the  Navy.  We  had  a 
hump,  as  I  understand  it,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  L  You  will  remember,  for 
example,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  served  some  16  years  in  the  grade 
of  major,  and  General  Omar  Bradley 
served  a  comparable  period  because, 
again,  the  high  commission  rate  for  offi- 
cers during  World  War  I  had  created  a 
similar  problem  which  In  those  days  had 
to  be  solved  merely  by  the  stagnation  of 
officers  in  the  middle  grades. 

In  the  Navy  our  officers  in  the  days 
since  World  War  n  have  been  able  to 
look  forward  to  a  reasonably  rapid  pro- 
motion rate.  The  Navy,  in  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  officers  who  came  in 
durmg  World  War  n,  has  moved  these 
officers    up    with    reasonable    rapidity. 


Perhaps  the  Navy  has  not  had  quite  as 
many  captains  and  admirals  under  the 
age  of  21  which  was  reportedly  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Air  Force  at  least  during 
World  War  11.  But  in  general  the  Navy, 
along  with  the  other  services,  has  been 
able  to  point  to  a  large  number  of  fairly 
senior  officers  who  are  relatively  young 
in  years.  This  has  Indeed  contributed  to 
the  effective  and  vigorous  operation  of 
the  Navy. 

But  now  the  problem  arises:  If  these 
officers  who  have  been  promoted  with 
such  reasonable  rapidity  are  to  be  re- 
tamed  for  the  number  of  years  that  has 
been  specified  in  existmg  legislation, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  stagnation  that  existed  in  the  Army 
after  World  War  I,  a  kind  of  stagnation 
which  would  not  only  do  a  disservice  to 
the  Navy,  but  which  would  also  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  individual  officers  affected 
in  all  grades,  and  particularly  those  in 
the  lower  grades. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  legislation 
would  be  to  pass  no  legislation.  In  that 
case  we  would  either  have  to  require  that 
officers  in  the  lower  grades  remain  in 
those  grades  for  an  indefinite  and  im- 
reasonable  period  of  time,  gradually  be- 
ing attrited  out  to  civilian  life  at  a  per- 
centage of  up  to  75  percent  or  else  we 
would  have  to  create  all  kinds  of  jobs  to 
be  filled  by  officers  in  senior  billets  which 
are  not  jobs  that  actually  require  that 
kind  of  high  rank  or  broad  experience. 

The  committee  rejected  both  alterna- 
tives as  not  being  in  the  mterests  of  the 
service,  in  the  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  ultimately  In  the  interests  of  the 
officers  concerned  themselves.  There- 
fore, this  legislation  is  advanced  here  to 
suspend  for  a  limited  period  of  time  the 
guarantees  of  contmued  service  that  are 
prescribed  In  the  Officer  Persoimel  Act. 

The  only  question  remaining  before 
our  committee  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
type  of  suspension  and  the  formula  un- 
der which  it  was  adopted  was  fair  to  the 
officers  who  were  being  affected.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  a  fair  provision.  It 
provides  a  degree  of  retirement  pay 
which  will  come  in  some  cases  to  as  high 
as  two-thirds  of  the  active  duty  pay 
which  the  officer  could  expect  to  receive 
"had  he  contmued  on  active  duty  for  the 
full  statutory  period  of  his  service.  And, 
incidentally,  in  putting  this  legislation 
into  effect,  the  officers  who  are  closest 
to  the  statutory  retirement  point  will  be 
the  first  ones  to  be  affected.  Those  who 
have  a  number  of  years  to  run  will  not 
be  affected,  as  the  Navy  has  explained 
it,  for  several  years.  So  that  someone 
who  is  facing  a  particular  personal  crisis 
in  terms  of  two  or  three  children  in  col- 
lege, fw  example,  will  have  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  prepare  for 
this  eventuality  if  It  should  develop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  a  number  of  officers  who 
are  in  the  Navy  and  who  may  well  be 
affected  by  this  legislation.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  in  general  the  atti- 
tude of  these  officers  Is  not  tinf  avorable 
to  this  legislation.  The  big  thing  they 
are  concerned  about  Is  the  uncertamty 
that  has  existed  while  this  bill  has  been 
discussed  in  the  previous  Congress  and 
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In  this  Congress.    I  think  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  terms  of  this  legis- 
lation and  to  consider  it  as  meeting  to 
a  large  extent  their  desires  and  their 
needs.    What  they  want  is  a  positive  de- 
cision from  this  House  and  from  the 
Congress  so  that  they  can  begin  to  make 
their  plans  for  the  future.    If  we  pass 
no  legislation,  we  are  creating  a  grave 
injustice  to  the  other  officers  who  came 
into  the  Navy  in  the  latter  days  of  World 
War  n.  those  who  are  really  in  the  hump, 
those  who,  without  this  legislation,  will 
not  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  rea- 
sonable career  in  the  Navy  and  to  a  rea- 
,  sonable  promotion  opportunity.    That  in 
turn  means,  of  course,  that  we  x/ill  re- 
duce the  attractiveness  of  the  military 
forces  as  a  career  service,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly jeopardize  the  opportunity  of 
the  Navy  and  the  other  services  to  at- 
tract the  kinds  of  younc  men  and  young 
women  that  will  be  needed  to  carry  on 
the  military  responsibilities  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

There  may  be  some  disappointment  in 
this  legislation  for  some  individuals,  but 
I  think  the  committee  has  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  which  will  share  that 
measure  of  disappointment  on  an  equal 
basis  and  which  will  not  make  that  dis- 
appointment so  great  as  to  offset  the 
much  greater  good  that  will  be  done  by 
this  legislation  to  the  naval  service  at 
large  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HUDDLESTONl. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  investigated  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  hump  problem  during  the  85th 
Congress  and  was  present  during  the 
exhaustive  hearings  just  concluded  by 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  No,  1  on 
the  same  subject.  The  bill— H.R.  4413 — 
reported  out  by  the  full  committee,  is  a 
synthesis  of  the  views  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is 
the  culmination  of  weeks  of  hearings 
extending  through  at  least  three  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  topped  by  many,  many 
hours  of  soul-searching,  nonpartisan  de- 
bate. It  is  not  the  kind  of  bill  that  one 
can  act  upon  with  enthusiasm  since  it 
involves  the  xmpleasant  task  of  hurting 
some  individuals  even  though  the  net 
effect  is  good  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  naval  service  and  the  covmtry. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  measure 
that  we  must  support  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  an  effective  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  capable  of  continuing  in  their 
present  vital  role  as  a  major  deterrent 
to  this  country's  potential  enemies  dur- 
ing these  critical  times. 

The  Navy's  himip  problem  had  its 
origin  in  the  unsettled  period  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II  when  the 
postwar  Regular  officer  strength  was 
only  some  7,000  line  officers.  The  contin- 
uing requirements  for  officer  strength — 
just  to  man  our  existing  ships  and 
units— was  in  excess  of  24,000  Regular 
line  officers.  There  was  no  other  pool 
of  trained  officers  from  which  to  recruit 
Regulars  in  such  numbers  for  this  post- 
war fleet  outside  of  those  officers  origi- 
nally commissioned  during  the  war  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Navy  hump  was 


bom.  It  started  as  a  procurement 
problem  but,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
has  now  become  a  job  stagnation  prob- 
lem of  such  proportions  as  to  demand 
immediate  remedial  action.  Some  8.000 
Regular  officers  in  the  line  of  the  Navy 
are  concentrated  in  just  a  4-year  span. 
Although  they  are  virtually  contempo- 
raries from  the  standpoint  of  years  of 
service,  age.  and  experience,  there  are 
only  2,000  captain  jobs  to  which  these 
officers  can  aspire.  It  would  appear 
then,  that  roughly  6,000  of  these  hump 
officers  will  not  be  promoted  to  captain 
and,  under  present  law.  will  be  retired 
sliort  of  a  30-year  career. 

Now,  had  the  2.000  officers  who  are 
pre-ently   captains   all  have   been   pro- 
moted with  the  same  degree  of  competi-- 
tion  as  that  to  be  faced  in  the  future  by 
the  hump  officers,  it  could  be  argued  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  disturb  their 
tenure.    However,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Most  of  the  2,000  captains  ahead  of  the 
hump  were  promoted  without  any  sig- 
nificant   promotion    attrition,    and    to 
make  the  hump  bear  the  entire  cost  of 
the  problem  through  attrition  on  itself 
would  be  contrary  not  only  to  good  sense 
and   sound   management   practices   but 
would  run  counter  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  service.     However,  the  present  law 
would  allow  the  Navy  only  this  course  of 
action.    They  would  have  to  levy  catas- 
trophic attrition  on  the  lieutenant  com- 
manders, commanders,  majors,  and  lieu- 
tenant colonels  in  the  hump.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
would  permit  the  Navy  to  distribute  this 
necessary  attrition  across  its  entire  of- 
ficer spectrum  and,  thusly.  to  retain  on 
active  duty  the   best   officers  in   each 
grade.    This  is  the  only  way  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Navy  can  be  served. 

I  share  the. .concern  of  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  as  to  the  number  of  use- 
ful officers  who  will  be  forced  into  early 
retirement.    However,  this  bill  not  only 
reduces  the  number  who  will  be  forced 
out,  but  it  makes  the  process  selective. 
For  example,  by  selectively  retiring  780 
captains    before    reaching    30   years   of 
service  between  now  and  1964,  the  Navy 
will   reduce   the   number  of  line  com- 
manders that  it  must  retire  by  over  500. 
The   number   of  .line    lieutenant   com- 
manders retired  at  20  years  of  service 
will  be  reduced  from  3.400  to  about  2,000, 
thus  saving  over  1,000  of  these  yoimger 
officers  who  will  still  have  between  10 
and  15  years  of  useful  service  remaming. 
But,  equally  important,  the  number  of 
commanders  and  lieutenant  commanders 
who  will  have  been  passed  over  but  who 
will  still  be  on  active  duty  will  have 
been  sharply  reduced.    Instead  of  failing 
three  out  of  four  commanders  at  the 
promotion  point  to  captain,  two  out  of 
fom-  will  make  the  grade  and  continue  on 
as  effective  leaders  in  the  naval  organi- 
zation. 

Without  this  bill,  the  Navy  will  even- 
tually have  better  than  50  percent  of  its 
commanders  in  a  passed -over  status. 
The  effect  that  this  would  have  on  the 
young  men  that  are  now  in  the  junior 
grades  would  be  so  adverse  in  the  im- 
mediate f  utiu-e  as  to  become  a  real  de- 
terrent to  those  now  contemplating  a 
naval  career. 


With  this  bill.  T  believe  that  the  morale 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  be 
considerably  improved,  since  we  will  pro- 
vide more  vigorous  leadership  for  the 
men  we  are  recruiting  today.  In  addi- 
tion, the  contact  that  the  ensigns  and 
lieutenants  have  with  the  oJEcers  in  the 
hump,  whose  chances  will  be  improved, 
is  far  more  intimate  than  the  contact 
they  have  with  the  senior  captains  who 
may  be  failed  of  continuation  and  invol- 
ur.tarily  retired. 

You  may  question  whether  or  nov  this 
legislation  is  establishing  a  20-year  ca- 
reer pattern.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is 
designed  to  provide  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  certain  group  of  officers  to 
have  a  30-year  career.  This  bill  will  give 
a  higher  percentage  of  a  greater  number 
or  people  the  opportunity  to  serve  en 
active  duty  for  no  less  than  30  years. 
For  example,  for  those  officers  originally 
commissioned  in  1930.  70  out  of  every 
100  have  been  promoted  to  captain  and, 
without  a  change  in  the  law,  will  con- 
tinue on  to  retirement  by  June  of  1960. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  those  officers  com- 
missioned in  1945,  only  10  out  of  every 
100  can  look  forward  to  a  full  career  if 
this  bill  is  not  enacted  into  law. 

Although  this  change  in  the  law  can- 
not bring  those  Regulars  commissioned 
in  1945  up  to  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by 
many  senior  to  tliem.  it  can  raise  the 
number  of  30-year  captains  in  each  100 
from  10  to  17. 

In  summation,  in  terms  of  total  num- 
bers, this  legislation  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  approximately  120  more 
officers  out  of  those  commissioned  in  1945 
to  serve  out  their  full  time  as  effective 
naval  officers.  Extending  this  example 
still  further  through  the  other  officers  in 
the  hump  we  find  that  some  1.500  more 
officers  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  wUl  fulfill 
the  expectation  of  becoming  captains  and 
that  a  greater  number  will  continue  on 
for  at  least  30  years  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  various  staff  corps  which  are 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  increase  the 
nvmibers  retained  in  the  long  nm  by  at 
least  one -third. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  possible  alterna- 
tive solution  to  this  problem  was  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  committee. 
It  might  appear  that  additional  numbers 
In  the  senior  grades  would  be  a  more 
himfiane  method  of  solving  the  hump  but, 
as  we  all  know,  the  Armed  Services 
already  have  an  abvmdance  of  senior  of- 
ficers and  the  Navy  testified  that  the 
numbers  of  captains  and  commanders 
presently  on  board  are  ample  to  meet 
their  needs.  Any  Increase  of  numbers  in 
the  senior  grades  would,  indeed,  provide 
promotion  opportunity  but  with  a  con- 
comitant loss  of  job  opportimlty  to  the 
extent  that  junior  captains  and  com- 
manders would  be  forced  into  duties 
normally  performed  by  officers  of  lesser 
-rank.  This  course  of  action  would  have 
a  most  debilitating  effect  on  service 
morale  and  I  do  not  feel  that  It  can  be 
countenanced  to  any  degree. 

In  summation,  this  bill  provides  for  a 
continued  vitalizing  flow  of  promotions 
in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  equity 
of  the  individuals  in  and  above  the  hump. 
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Most  important,  however,  it  provides  for 
the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  and  will  preserve  them  as  effective 
fighting  units  now  and  in  the  years  to 
come  When  the  safety  and  survival  of  this 
Nation  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
does  not  desire  to  use  more  time. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  whenever 
the  needs  of  the  service  require,  convene  se- 
lection boards,  or  direct  boards  convened 
under  chapter  543  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  recommend  for  continuation  on  the 
active  list  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
the  Regular  Marine  Corps  described  In  sub- 
section (c)  and  shall  convene  or  direct  such 
boards  to  recommend  for  continuation  on 
the  active  list  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy 
and  th«  Regular  Marine  Corps  described  in 
subsectloiis  (e)-(g).  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
chapter  643  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
(other  than  section  5701  (e)),  concerning 
boards  to  recommend  captains,  commanders, 
colonels,  or  Ifeutenant  colonels  for  promo- 
tion, apply  to  each  board  convened  under 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  board  convened  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  consider  captains  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  or  the  Nurse  Corps  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than 
nine  officers  on  the  active  list  or  the  retired 
list  of  the  Regular  Navy  in  the  grade  of 
captain  or  above,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
officers  In  the  Medical  Corps  and  one-third 
of  whom  are  officers  In  the  corps  concerned. 
To  be  eligible  for  membership  on  such  a 
board,  an  officer  on  the  active  list  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  or  the  Nurse  Corps 
must  have  been  recommended  for  continua- 
tion on  the  active  list  by  an  earlier  board 
convened  under  this  section.  When  there  Is 
an  Insufficient  number  of  officers  of  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  or  the  Nurse  Corps 
available  to  serve,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete the  minimum  required  membership 
by  appointing  as  members  of  the  board  of- 
ficers of  the  Regular  Navy  in  the  Medical 
Corps. 

(c)  teach  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  or 
the  Regular  Marine  Corps  who  has  served 
on  active  duty  for  more  than  five  years, 
who  Ijb  not  on  a  promotion  list,  and  who  will 
complete  at  least  five  years  of  service  In 
the  grade  of  captain  In  the  Navy  or  colonel  In 
the  Marine  Corps  by  June  30  of  the  fiscal 

/  year  1:  which  a  board  la  convened  under  thla 
section  is  eligible  for  consideration  for  con- 
tinuation on  the  active  list  by  that  board. 
An  officer  who  has  once  been  recommended 
for  continuation  while  serving  in  the  grade 
of  -captain  or  colonel  by  such  a  board  may 
not  be  considered  by  a  subeequent  board 
convened  under  this  section  and  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  or 
(f).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
officer  Is  considered  as  serving  In  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  Navy  or  colonel  In  the 
Marine  Corps  from  the  date  of  rank  assigned 
him  upon  appointment  to  that  grade  under 
chapter  539  or  545  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  until  the  effective  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  next  higher  grade  under  chapter 
545  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  convenes  a  board 
under  this  section  to  consider  any  category 
of  officers  described  In  subsection  (c)  or 
(e).  he  shall  establish  a  continuation  cone 
for  that  category.  The  continuation  zone 
for  each  category  shall  Include  such  niunber 


of  officers  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
service.  The  senior  officer  In  a  continuation 
zone,  for  each  category  of  officers,  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  When  the  Sec- 
retary convenes  a  board  to  consider  for  con- 
tinuation a  category  of  officers  for  which  a 
continuation  board  has  been  previously  con- 
vened, the  senior  officer  for  that  category 
BhaU  be  the  officer  next  junior  to  the  most 
junior  officer  of  that  category  considered  for 
continuation  by  the  preceding  board.  The 
junior  officer  In  each  continuation  zone  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary.  In  each 
category,  all  officers  junior  to  the  senior 
officer  and  senior  to  the  junior  officer  In  a 
continuation  zone  shall  be  In  the  continua- 
tion zone  for  that  category.  Only  officers 
who  are  In  a  continuation  zone  may  be  con- 
sidered by  a  selection  board. 

(e)  Each  officer  not  restricted  'n  the  per- 
formance of  duty  serving  In  the  grade  of 
captain  on  the  active  list  In  the  line  of  the 
Regular  Navy,  each  officer  serving  In  the 
grade  of  captain  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Navy  In  the  Supply  Corps,  the  Chap- 
lain Corps,  or  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  and 
each  officer  not  restricted  In  the  performance 
of  duty  serving  In  the  grade  of  colonel  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corps 
who  Is  not  on  a  promotion  list,  who  has  not 
been  previously  recommended  for  continua- 
tion In  the  approved  report  of  a  board,  and 
who  has  at  least  twice  failed  of  selection  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the  Navy  or 
brigadier  general  In  the  Marine  Corps  Is 
eligible  for  consideration  for  continuation 
on  the  active  list  by  a  board  convened  un- 
der this  section. 

(f )  Each  officer  designated  for  supply  duty 
serving  In  the  grade  of  colonel  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corps  who  is  not 
on  a  promotion  list,  who  has  not  been  pre- 
viously recommended  for  continuation  In  the 
approved  report  of  a  board,  and  who  will 
complete  at  least  twenty-seven  years  of  total 
commissioned  service,  as  computed  under 
section  6387  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  by 
June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  a  board  Is 
convened  under  this  section  Is  eligible  for 
consideration  for  continuation  on  the  active 
list  by  that  board. 

(g)  Each  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Navy  or  the  Regular  Marine  Corps 
serving  In  the  grade  of  commander  or  lieu- 
tenant colonel  (except  an  officer  designated 
for  limited  duty,  an  officer  In  the  Nurse  Corps, 
or  a  woman  officer  appointed  under  section 
5590  of  title  10,  United  States  Code)  who  is 
not  on  a  promotion  list,  who  has  not  been 
previously  recommended  for  continuation  In 
the  approved  report  of  a  board,  and  who  has 
at  least  twice  failed  of  selection  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  captain  In  the  Navy  or 
colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps  is  eligible  for 
consideration  for  continuation  on  the  active 
list  by  a  board  convened  under  this  section. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  ap- 
propriate selection  board  convened  under 
this  section  with  the  names  of  the  officers 
who  shall  be  considered  by  the  board  and. 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  service,  the  number 
of  these  officers  by  categories  that  may  be 
recommended  for  continuation  on  the  active 
list.  Of  the  officers  considered  for  continua- 
tion by  each  selection  board,  the  board  shall 
recommend  those  officers  whom  the  board 
considers  best  qualified  for  continuation  on 
the  active  list.  Each  board  shaU  certify  in 
Its  written  report  that  in  the  opinion  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  acting  members  of 
the  board  the  officers  recommended  are 
selected  as  best  qualified  for  continued  serv- 
ice on  the  active  list.  The  report  of  each 
board  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  shall  become  final  upon  his  approval. 

(1)  Unless  sooner  selected  for  promotion 
to  the  next  higher  grade,  each  officer  who  is 
considered  for  continuation  on  the  active 
list  by  a  board  convened  under  this  section 
and    who    is    not    recommended    for    con- 


tinuation In  the  approved  report  of  the 
board,  shall,  not  withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  except  subsection  (J)  or  (k) ,  be 
retired  on  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  report  of  the  board  is  approved  or  in 
which  he  completes  20  years  of  total  com- 
missioned service,  as  computed  under  sec- 
tion 6387  or  6388  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  whichever  is  later. 

(J)  An  officer  In  a  grade  below  rear  admiral 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Navy  who 
has  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  while  serving 
in  a  statutory  office  and  who  would  be  retired 
under  this  act  may  have  his  date  of  retire- 
ment deferred  by  the  Secretary  dxirlng  the 
period  the  officer  has  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
and  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two 
years. 

(k)  If  the  report  of  a  board  that  considers 
officers  for  continuation  on  the  active  list 
under  this  section  is  approved  less  than  six 
months  before  th^  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
retirement  of  officers  who  were  considered 
but  not  recommended  for  continuation  by 
that  board  shall  be  deferred  untU  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  following  the 
month  In  which  the  report  of  the  1x>ard  is 
approved. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  An  officer  who  is  retired  under 
this  Act,  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher 
retired  grade  or  higher  retired  pay,  shall  be 
retired  In  the  grade  In  which  he  was  serving 
at  the  time  of  retirement  and  Is  entitled  to 
retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  214  percent  of  the 
basic  pay  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  grade  in  which 
retired  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
of  service  that  may  be  credited  to  him  un- 
der section  1405  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or,  if  greater,  the  number  of  years 
of  total  commissioned  service  computed  tm- 
der  section  6387  or  6388  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Th^  retired  pay  of  any  officer  retired 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  less  than  50  per- 
cent or  more  than  75  percent  of  the  basic 
pay  upon  which  the  computation  of  retired 
pay  is  based. 

(c)  In  determining  the  total  number  of 
years  of  service  to  be  \ued  as  a  multiplier 
in  computing  retired  pay.  a  part  of  a  year 
that  Is  six  months  or  more  Is  counted  as  a 
whole  year  and  a  part  of  a  yeiu'  that  la  less 
than  six  months  Is  disregarded. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  section  1431  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  a  change  of  an 
election  made  under  that  section  by  an  offi- 
cer who  Is  retired  under  this  Act  is  effective 
if  made  at  such  a  time  that  it  would  have 
been  effective  had  he  been  retired  on  the 
date  prescribed  by  section  6376,  6377,  or 
6379  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  ap- 
propriate, and  a  revocation  of  an  election 
made  under  that  section  by  an  officer  retired 
under  this  Act  is  effective  if  made  before  his 
retirement. 

Sec  4.  (a)  Until  December  31,  1964,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  establish  zones  of 
consideration  for  male  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  serving  in  the  grade  of  major,  in  ad- 
dition to  or  instead  of  the  promotion  zones 
authorized  by  sections  5765  (b)  and  (c)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  zone  of 
consideration  for  that  grade  shaU  include 
such  number  of  officers  who  are  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  senior  officer  and  the 
Junior  officer  in  a  zone  of  consideration  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary.  All  officers 
Junior  to  the  senior  officer  and  senior  to  the 
Junior  officer  in  a  zone  of  consideration  shall 
be  in  the  zone  of  consideration.  The  zone 
of  coixslderation  for  officers  designated  for 
supply  duty  shall  consist  of  those  officers 
who  are  Junior  to  the  senior  officer  and  senior 
to  the  Junior  officer  In  the  corresponding 
zone  of  consideration  for  officers  not  re- 
stricted In  the  performance  of  duty.  Only 
officers  who  are  in  a  zone  of  consideration 
or  who  are  senior  thereto  may  be  oonsldoed 
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by  th«  nlwtlon  board.  Notwtthitandlng 
Any  othw  provUlon  of  Uw  •wtpt  th«  ••eond 
■•ntanot  of  •ubMcMon  (o)  of  thU  ••oMon, 
th«  MUotlon  boArd  in»y  rtoommtnd  m  bmi 
fitud  for  promotion,  from  »mon|  th«  offloora 
who  *r«  in  or  Mnlor  to  «  «on«  of  coniJdtn- 
tlon.  tht  numb«r  of  offlceri  wrvlng  In  th« 
grikdt  of  major  that  th«  board  U  Ruthorlitd 
to  rtcommend  for  promotion  to  th«  gr»d« 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  An  officer  who  la  In- 
cluded within  a  lone  of  conslderntlon  but 
la  not  within  or  aenlor  to  a  promotion  lone 
and  who  Is  not  selected  for  promotion  la  not 
considered  as  having  failed  of  selection  for 
any  purpose.  .^      ^,        . 

(b)  Whenever  a  aone  of  consideration  is 
established  for  the  grade  of  major  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  term  "promotion  zone" 
M  used  In  section  5759  (b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  synonymous  with  the  term 
"zone  of  consideration." 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  last  sentence  of 
■action   6765(b)    of  title   10.   United   States 
Code,  the  Secretary  shall,  until  December  31, 
1964,  determine  the  nximber  ol  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  In  a  promotion  aone  for  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant  colonel  on  the  basis  of 
a  consideration  of  the  number  of  vacancies 
estimated  for  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
In  the  next  five  years,  the  required  number  of 
vacancies  In  the  grade  of  major,  and  the  age 
and  service  characteristics  of  the  officers  In 
the  grade  of  major.    The  Secretary  may,  un- 
til December  31,  1964,  specify  the  maximum 
number  of  officers  who  may  be  recommended 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  from  within  and  above  a  promotion 
zone  established  under  section  5765  of  title 
10.   United    States   Code.     That    portion    of 
section   5765(b)    of  title    10,    United   States 
Code,  which  reads  "In  order  to  maintain  a 
flow  of  promotion  consistent  with  the  terms 
of    service   set   out   in   section   5768   of   this 
title  and"  is  suspended  until  December  31, 
1964,  for  the  grade  of  major. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  suspend  any  pro- 
vision of  section  1  or  4  of  this  Act  during 
a  war  or  national  emergency  hereafter  de- 
clared. Such  a  suspension  may  not  continue 
beyond  Jime  30  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
that  In  which  the  war  or  national  emergency 
ends.  _  ^ 

Sic.  6.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
•mended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  6387(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "Is.  or  at  any  time 
has  been,"  and  inserting  the  words  "has  been 
continuously"  in  place  thereof. 

(2)  Sections  5707(a)(6)  and  5708(e) 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  the 
next  higher  grade". 

S«c.  7.  Section  1  of  this  act  shall  have  no 
further  force  or  effect  after  June  30.  1970. 
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Mr.  KILDAY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  4,  line  9,  after  the  word  "consid- 
ered" Insert  the  words  "for  continuation". 

On  page  7,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Code- 
Insert  a  period  and  strike  out  ",  or.  If  greater, 
the  number  of  years  of"  and  aU  of  Unes  19 
and  20. 

On  page  8,  line  2.  strike  out  the  comma 
after  the  word  "pay"  and  Insert  immediately 
thereafter  the  following:  "vmder  subsection 
(b),  and  in  determining  the  resultant  num- 
ber of  years  of  early  retirement  \mder  aub- 
scctlon  (d),". 


On  p«g«  8.  aftw  Un«  8.  Inwrt  tht  foUowlni 
new  iubi««tloni;  ^         . 

"(d)  An  olBctr  who  on  tht  datt  of  tnaot- 
mtnt  of  this  Act  U  atrvlnf  In  tht  gradt  of 
oaptaln  or  commandtr  in  tht  Ittgular  Navy 
or  colontl  or  lltuttnant  oolontl  Jn  tht  Rt|u- 
lar  Marine  Oorpt  or  la  on  a  promotion  lUt  for 
promotion  to  one  of  thoit  grades,  who  la  not 
thereafter  recommended  for  promotion  to  a 
hlfhtr  grade,  and  who  Is  retired  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid.  In  addition  to  his  retired 
pay.  lump-sum  payments  under  one  of  tht 
following  methods,  at  the  option  of  the  officer 
concerned : 

"(1)  Effective  on  the  date  of  retirement, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  produclT  of  two 
months'  basic  pay  to  which  he  Is  entitled  at 
the  time  of  retirement  and  a  number  which 
is  equal  to  his  number  of  years  of  early  re- 
tirement, but  such  product  may  not  exceed 
$6,000;  or 

"(2)  Effective  on  the  date  of  retirement 
and  the  first  and  second  anniversaries 
thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  product  of  two  months'  basic  pay  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  at  the  time  retirement 
and  a  ntmiber  which  la  equal  to  hla  number 
of  years  of  early  retirement,  but  such  product 
may  not  exceed  $6,000. 

The  number  of  years  of  early  retirement  is 
determined  by  subtracting  the  number  of 
years  of  service  credited  to  an  officer  under 
section  6387  or  6388  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  appropriate,  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment from  the  number  of  years  of  such  serv- 
ice the  officer  would  have  had  If  he  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  active  list  until 
completion  of  the  amount  of  service  speci- 
fied in  section  6376,  6377,'  or  6379  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  appropriate.  M  the 
officer  dies  before  receiving  all  the  benefits 
due  and  payable  under  this  subsection,  the 
remaining  unpaid  amount  shall  be  payable 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2771  of  title   10,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Ah  officer  who  has  the  qualifications 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  and  who  has 
been  considered  but  not  recommended  for 
continuation  on  the  active  list  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  subsection  (d)  as  being  re- 
tired under  this  Act  if  the  officer  retires 
voluntarily  prior  to  the  date  specified  for 
his  retirement  under  this  Act.  However,  In 
computing  the  officer's  number  of  years  of 
early  retirement,  the  number  of  years  of 
service  credited  to  the  officer  under  section 
6387  or  6388  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  determined  as  of  the  date  specified 
for  bis  retirement  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  An  officer  who  la  retired  under  this 
Act  shall  thereafter  be  considered  as  having 
retired  voluntarily  pursuant  to  section  6323 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code." 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  22,  23,  24, 
and  25.  and  on  page  11.  strike  out  Unes  1. 
2.  3,  and  4.  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  6.  Sefctlon  6387(b)(2)  of  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "Is,  or  at  any  time  has  been," 
and  inserting  the  words  "has  been  continu- 
ously" In  place  thereof. 

"Sic.  7.  No  officer  of  the  Navy  In  the 
Medical  Corps,  DenUl  Corps,  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  or  the  Nvirse  Corps  Is  subject 
to  the  provUions  of  this  act  during  the  ef- 
fective period  of  the  Act  of  June  27.  1957. 
PubUc  Law  86-62  (7L.Stat.  208).  as  now  or 
hereafter  amended." 

On  page  11,  renumber  "Sec.  7"  to  "Sec.  8." 

The    committee     amendments    were 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU 
has  been  imder  close  study  by  your  com- 
mittee for  several  years.  Definitive  ac- 
tion on  it  has  been  delayed  as  various 
attempts  were  made  to  find  the  most 
satisfactory    solution.     It   appears,    at 


thU  time,  that  no  perfect  answer  can  be 
found  but  I  do  believe  that  thii  bill 
doM  approach  the  problem  aa  fairly  as 
possible. 

We  hare  reached  a  point  where  vlo- 
lent  action  must  be  taken  by  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  If  this  leglnla- 
Uon  is  not  enacted.  The  rate  of  ottrl-* 
Won  In  the  Navy  in  selection  from  com- 
mander to  captain  will  be  74  percent; 
the  attrition  from  lieutenant  command- 
er to  commander  will  reach  85  percent; 
and  75  percent  of  the  majors  In  the 
iClarlne  Corps  must  be  released  to  the 
retired  ranks.  This  bUl  wiU  provide  a 
more  equitable  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion for  those  olficers  who  are  behind 
the  so-called  hump. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done  to  work  out  a  very  difBcult 
problem  and  recommend  its  passage  to 

the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chahman. 
the  temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  will  expire  on  April  1.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  condition  of  un- 
employment in  the  country  today  and 
as  it  will  be  as  we  project  our  minds  to 
the  months  ahead  calls  for  an  extension 
of  that  act.  It  is  just  as  important  that 
we  extend  that  act  as  it  was  for  us  to 
pass  the  bill  last  year  to  meet  the  unem- 
ployment situation  that  existed  at  that 

time. 

Between  350,000  and  400.000  Jobless 
workers  will  lose  their  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  on  April  1,  when 
the  13  weeks  of  extended  coverage  under 
thfe  Federal  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  program  is  ended,  xmless 
something  is  done. 

The  tentative  plan  for  the  Easter  re- 
cess is  to  adjourn  on  Thursday.  March 
26.  at  the  close  of  business  that  day  and 
to'come  back  on  Tuesday.  April  7.    Un- 
less the  Congress  does  something  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  extending  It  be- 
tween now  and  the  contemplated  Easter 
recess,  the  law  wiU  expire  and  a  tremen- 
dous economic  hardship  wiU  be  suffered 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  unemployed.    Speaker  Rayburn 
and  I  conferred  today  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas     iMr. 
Mills]    and  we  told   him  we   thought 
something  should  be  done  and  that  the 
law  should  be  extended.    Economic  con- 
ditions, particularly  in  relation  to  un-    ' 
employment  certainly  call  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  law  Just  as  much  as  they 
called  for  the  passage  of  the  original 
bill  a  year  ago.     The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  as- 
sured us  that  he  will  teke  the  matter  up 
with  his  committee  next  week  and  co- 
operate.   I  wanted  to  make  these  few 
remarks  so  that  the  men  and  women  who 
are  unemployed  throughout  the  country 
will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  Is 
aware  of  the  sltuaUon  and  recogniaes 
the  necessity  for  action  and  that  we  are 


taking  action  and  art  hopeful  that  a  blU 
will  paaa  both  branehaa  of  tht  Congreai 
befora  tht  Baattr  rtoau  txtending  tha 
present  law  for  auch  a  period  aa  tha 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Meant  reporta. 
I  repeat  the  economic  altuatlon  la  luch 
that  while  there  Is  a  rising  curve  with 
reapact  to  buslneu.  there  certainly  la 
also  a  rising  curve  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment. It  Is  an  unusual  phenome- 
non, but  It  exists  Jutit  tlie  same  and 
unless  the  law  Is  extended,  there  Is  going 
to  be  tremendous  hardship.  A  Just  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  calls  for  an 
extension  of  the  law  in  view  of  the  un- 
employment situation  which  exists  to- 
day and  which,  I  thlrJc.  is  even  higher 
than  when  we  passed  the  bill  a  year  a^o. 
Also.  In  addition  to  the  approximately 
5  million  persons  who  are  totally  unem- 
ployed, there  are  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  partially  unemployed. 
The  Speaker  and  I  feel  that  the  situation 
in  relation  to  unemployment  throughout 
the  country  is  just  as  much  a  pressing 
problem  and  as  tryin?  today,  and  that 
it  will  be  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead, 
as  it  was  when  the  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  was  acted  upon 
and  passed  last  year  by  both  branches  of 
Congress  and  enacted  into  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  EviNS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  repoiled  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H  R  4413)  to  provide  improved  oppor- 
tunity for  promotion  for  certain  ofiBcers 
in  the  naval  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  191. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINO  CREDITINO  OP  CER- 
TAIN SERVICE  FOR  PURPOSE  OP 
RETIRED  PAY  FOR  NON-REGULAR 
SERVICE 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 


Of  tht  blU  (H.R,  3366)  to  authorlit  tht 
ortdltini  of  otrUln  itrvlot  for  purpott 
of  retlrtd  pay  for  non-Regular  itrvlot, 
and  for  other  purpoata. 
Tht  motion  waa  agrttd  to. 
Aooordlngly  tht  Houat  rtaolvtd  Itstlf 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Wholt  Houat 
on  ihe  State  of  the  Union  for  tht  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3365.  with  Mr. 
Landrum  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Win- 
stead!  is  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Winstead]. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3365.  This  bill  is  a  Department  of 
Defense  legislative  proposal,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  had  previously  been 
acted  upon  by  this  body  during  the  84th 
Congress  as  H.R.  2035.  H.R.  2035  passed 
the  House  on  July  16.  1956.  but  unfortu- 
nately the  other  body  apparently  did  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  act  upon  it. 

The  committee  had  been  advised  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  had 
failed  to  resubmit  the  item  for  consid- 
eration during  the  85th  Congress  because 
of  administrative  delays  encountered  in 
redrafting  the  proposal  to  conform  to 
the  codification  of  Public  Law  810.  80th 
Congress,  in  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  to  correct  certain  inequities 
which  had  developed  since  the  enactment 
of  title  ni  of  PubUc  Law  810.  TiUe  HI 
of  Public  Law  810  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  retirement  pay  at  age  60  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  who  com- 
plete 20  years  of  satisfactory  Federal 
service,  this  service  being  a  combination 
of  both  active  and  inactive  Reserve  serv- 
ice. This  proposal  would  also  authorize 
certain  active  service  to  be  counted  as 
commissioned  service  for  the  purpose  of 
voluntary  retirement  and  would  also  val- 
idate appointments  made  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  without  component, 
which,  through  an  administrative  error, 
were  continued  in  effect  without  legal 
authority  untU  AprU  1.  1953. 

In  connection  with  the  changes  to  title 
in  of  Public  Law  810.  the  foUowing  pur- 
poses would  be  served: 

First.  It  would  permit  Reserve  per- 
toimel  to  count  for  this  retired  pay, 
service  which  they  performed  as  an  ap- 
pointed aviation  cadet  or  as  a  nurse,  or 
service  performed  as  a  dietitian,  phjrsical 
therapist,  or  occupational  therapist  with 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 
Such  service  may  not  now  be  credited 
for  this  purpose  because  of  the  present 
limitation  that  service  to  be  credited 
must  have  been  performed  in  the  status 
of  a  "commissioned  officer,  warrant  offi- 
cer, flight  officer,  or  enlisted  person,"  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Therefore,  because 
of  statutory  technicalities  this  language 
does  not  now  permit  credit  for  aervlce 
as  a  naval  aviation  cadet  under  and  ap- 
pointment prior  to  the  Naval  Aviation 


Cadtt  Aot  of  IMa.  for  itrvlot  as  a  nurtt 
prior  to  tht  Army-Navy  Nuratt  Aot  of 
1947,  or  atrvlct  aa  dltUUana  or  physical 
or  occupational  thtrapltta  in  tht  Medi- 
cal Dtpartmtnt  of  tht  Army.  Xn  tach 
cait,  currtnt  atrvlct  whtoh  la  factually 
almllar  la  ertdlUblt  undtr  law. 

Under  tht  Navy'a  original  avintlcn 
cadet  law,  the  act  of  April  16,  10S6  (49 
Btat.  166).  candidates  were  appointed 
as  aviation  cadets  In  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Following  completion  of  their  training 
they  remained  aviation  cadets  and  per- 
formed active  duty  involving  flying  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  they  were  appointed  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
This  period  of  service  performed  as  an 
aviation  cadet  may  not  now  be  credited 
for  this  Reserve  retired  pay.  Since  1942, 
when  the  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Act  was 
enacted,  aviation  cadets  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  have  an  enlisted  status  and  thus 
receive  credit  for  their  aviation  cadet 
service.  Aviation  cadets  of  the  Air  Force 
have  always  had  an  enlisted  status  and 
thus  receive  credit  for  that  service. 

Until  nurses  in  the  Armed  Forces  were 
permanently  given  commissioned  officer 
status  by  the  Army-Navy  Nurses  Act  of 
1947  (61  Stat.  41)  they  had  neither  officer 
nor  enlisted  status.    Consequently,  Re- 
serve personnel  who  served  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  Nurse  Corps  before  1947  do  not 
receive  credit  for  that  service  for  this 
retired  pay.    Similarly,  Reserve  person- 
nel who  served  in  a  civilian  capacity  as 
dietitians,  physical  therapists,  or  occu- 
pational therapistsVin  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Army  do  not  receive 
credit  for  that  service  for  this  Reserve 
retired  pay.    These  specialists  were  also 
given  commissioned  officer  status  by  the 
Army-Navy  Act  of  1947.    As  service  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  Nurse  Corps  before 
1947.  and  service  in  a  civilian  capacity 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  ATmy 
as  a  dietitian  or  physical  therapist  after 
April  6,  1917,  and  as  an  occupational 
therapist  before  appoinlanent  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in   the  Army  or  Air 
Force,  may  be  counted  for  all  other  mir- 
poses,  no  reason  is  apparent  why  this 
service  should  not  be  credited  for  this 
retired  pay. 

Second.  It  wovild  allow  credit  for  this 
retired  pay  for  service  in  the  National 
Guard  after  June  14,  1933,  if  the  person 
served  continuously  therein  from  the 
date  of  his  enlistment  in  the  National 
Guard,  or  his  Federal  recognition  as  an 
officer,  to  the  date  of  his  enlistment  or 
appointment,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  At  present  credit  may  be 
given  for  service  in  the  federally  Becog- 
nized  National  Guard  only  before  June 
15  1933. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  was  established  as  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  act  of  June  15, 1933  (48  Stat.  155) . 
Under  that  act  officers  and  enlisted 
members  of  the  federally  recognized  Na- 
tional Guard  did  not  automatically  be- 
come members  of  the  National  Guard  ol 
tht  United  States.  Not  untU  April  4. 
1934,  when  War  Department  General 
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Order  No.  3  was  promulgated,  were  steps 
taken  to  blanket  in  all  those  persons  who 
were  members  of  the  federally  recog- 
nized National  Guard  on  June  15,  1933. 
This    general   order  fixed   October    31. 
1934   as  the  last  day  for  acceptance  of 
appointments  in  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States.    Thus,  in  some  cases, 
over  16  months  elapsed  between  the  date 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
was  established  and  the  date  the  indi- 
vidual became  a  member  of  it.    Under 
present  law  service  during  that  period 
may  not  be  credited  to  those  who  were 
not  members  of  a  Reserve  component. 
Approximately  8.750  officers  and  war- 
rant officers  are  thus  adversely  affected. 
Officers  and  warrant  officers  who  were 
federally    recognized    in    the    National 
Guard  after  June  14,  1933,  and  in  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard   after   July   26,   1947.  the 
date  on  which  the  Air  National  Guard 
became  a  separate  component,  also  en- 
countered administrative  delay  ranging 
from  a  few  months  to  a  year  or  more, 
in    receiving    National    Guard    of    the 
United  States  or  Army  or  Air  National 
Guard   of   the   United   States   appoint- 
ments.  It  is  estimated  that  14,400  officers 
during  the  years  1934-52  suffered  a  delay 
in  receiving  those  appointments.     The 
effect  on  enlisted  members  was  much 
less  as  in  most  cases  enlistment  in  the 
National  Guard  and  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  and  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
was  concurrent. 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  provides 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  certain 
conditions,  for  Regular  and  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  who  have  com- 
pleted 20  years  or  more  of  active  service 
at  least  10  years  of  which  have  been  com- 
missioned service.  As  nurses  and  medical 
specialists  were  not  permanently  given 
commissioned  officer  status  until  1947, 
they  cannot  qualify  for  retirement  under 
this  provision  of  law  unless  their  service 
prior  to  1947  can  be  counted  as  com- 
missioned service.  The  Army-Navy 
Nurses  Act  of  1947  provided  that  active 
service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
would  be  considered  as  commissioned 
service  for  voluntary  retirement  for 
Regular  officers  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
No  similar  provision,  however,  was  made 
for  Reserve  officers  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps,  or  for  Regular  and  Reserve  nurses 
and  medical  specialists  of  the  Army  or 
Air  Force  whereby  they  could  count  as 
commissioned  service  for  this  voluntary 
retirement  their  active  service  prior  to 
1947.  This  bill  would  correct  this  pres- 
ent inequity. 

This  bill  would  also  validate  certain 
appointments  made  after  December  7. 
1941.  in, the  Army  of  the  United  States 
without  component  vmder  joint  resolu- 
tion of  September  22,  1941. 

The  joint  resolution  of  September  22, 
1941,  provided  the  authority  for  the 
Army  to  make  temporary  appointments 
of  officers  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  without  appointing  such  persons 
as  officers  in  any  particular  component, 
such  as  the  Reg\ilar  Army,  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps,  or  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.    This  act,  which 
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provided  that  appointments  should  con- 
tinue during  the  emergency  existing  at 
that  time  and  for  6  months  thereafter, 
was  repealed  effective  July  1, 1948.    The 
Department  of  the  Army  considered  that 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  appointments  made 
vmder  the  joint  resolution  of  September 
22.  1941.  continued  to  effect  until  April 
1.  1953.  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  joint 
resolution,  effective  July  1.  1948.  merely 
terminated  the  authority  to  make  new 
appointments  under  that  statute.    The 
Comptroller  General,  however,  in  a  deci- 
sion dated   October   7.    1955,  held  that 
these  appointments  terminated  on  June 
30.  1948.  unless  continued  in  effect  be- 
yond that  date  by  special  legislation,  and 
that  service  under  these  appointments 
for  the  period  July  1.  1948.  to  April  1. 
1953.  could  not  be  credited  in  computing 
basic  pay  or  in  determining  eligibility  for 
retirement.     This    decision    resulted    in 
som6  loss  of  pay  for  approximately  5.000 
members  of  the  Army  still  in  an  active 
status  and  for  an  unknown  number  now 
on  the  retired  list  receiving  retired  pay. 
Among  those  on  the  retired  list  receiving 
retired  pay.  there  are  an  unknown  num- 
ber who  would  be  ineligible  for  retire- 
ment and   would   have  to  be  removed 
from   the  retired  list  imless  they  can 
count   their  service   during   the   period 
July  1.  1948.  to  April  1.  1953. 

Because  of  the  administrative  burden 
of  screening  the  records  to  determine 
how  many  persons  served  under  these 
appointments  during  the  period  July  1, 
1948.  to  April  1.  1953.  and  are  now  re- 
tired, and  the  effect  on  morale  of  stop- 
ping or  reducing  retired  pay  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  agreed  to  withhold 
action  in  this  respect,  provided  the 
Department  of  Defense  seeks  and  ob- 
tains remedial  legislation  from  the  86th 
Congress.  Section  2  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  validate  those  appoint- 
ments made  under  joint  resolution  of 
September  22.  1941.  which  were  con- 
tinued in  effect  to  April  1.  1953. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  3365.  As  has  been  very  accurately 
outlined  by  my  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  this  proposal  has  as  its 
primary  objective  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain inequities  in  existing  law  primarily 
relating  to  Reserve  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  These  inequities  are  sim- 
ply the  result  of  technical  errors  or  omis- 
sions in  existing  law,  and  therefore,  en- 
actment of  this  proposal  will  not  result 
in  an  increase  in  the  scope  or  breadth 
of  the  original  purpose  of  enactment  of 
Public  Law  810.  title  HI.  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  an  inducement  for  Re- 
serve personnel  to  continue  participation 
in  Reserve  training  while  in  a  civilian 
status. 

As  you  gentlemen  well  know,  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  810.  title  m. 
Reserve  personnel  who  have  completed 
the  mlnimimi  service  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress  will,  at  the  age 
of  60,  be  entitled  to  a  very  modest 
amount  of  retired  pay. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  other  con- 
siderations already  covered  by  my  col- 
league. In  addition  to  those  individuals 
affected  by  the  change  of  title  m  of 


PubUc  Law  810.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self specifically  to  another  category  of 
personnel  covered  by  this  bill  who  are 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  present 
statutory  inequity  resulting  from  a 
Comptroller's  decision  affecting  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  under  the  provisions  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  September  22.  1941. 

Under  the  joint  resolution  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1941.  55  Statutes  728.  the  Army 
appointed  thousands  of  officers  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  without  com- 
ponent. Based  on  Comptroller  General's 
decision  B-1 23992.  Army  of  the  United 
States  appointments  terminated  on  June 
30.  1948.  Prior  to  October  7.  1955.  the 
Army  held  that  AUS  appointments  re- 
mained in  effect  untU  April  1.  1953— end 
of  the  emergency  plus  6  months.  Be- 
cause of  this  view,  many  Army  officers 
retained  AUS  sUtus  through  the  period 
April  30.  1948.  to  April  1.  1953. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
erals  decision  of  October  7,  1955.  the 
Army  immediately  required  all  officers 
then  on  active  duty  to  subtract  any  of 
this  Army  of  the  United  States  service 
from  their  total  service  for  pay  periods. 
However,  no  action  was  taken  to  collect 
back  payments  made  for  such  service', 
nor  was  action  taken  to  recheck  the  serv- 
ice of  officers  on  the  retired  list.  The 
Comptroller  General  agreed  to  withhold 
action  in  this  regard  pending  the  out- 
come of  this  legislative  change. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  costs 
involved  in  searching,  finding,  recom- 
puting the  service,  and  affecting  collec- 
tion action  in  the  case  of  the  many  of- 
ficers involved  in  this  problem  area  will 
probably  exceed  the  cost  of  paying  them 
for  such  service. 

It  is  known  that  some  officers  now 
drawing  retired  pay  will  be  denied  such 
pay  if  this  AUS  service  is  subtracted  from 
their  total  service.  Additionally,  many 
officers  on  and  off  active  duty  will  lose 
pay  which  they  have  earned  if  this  leg- 
islation is  not  enacted. 

Except  for  the  Army  service  between 
July  1,  1948.  and  April  1. 1953,  which  this 
bill  would  validate,  all  other  types  of 
service  that  the  bill  would  make  credit- 
able in  determining  eligibility  for  retire- 
ment are  already  creditable  for  all  other 
purposes.  The  persons  who  would  be 
benefited  by  enactment  of  this  legislation 
have  actually  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
for  the  periods  for  which  they  would  re- 
ceive credit  under  the  bill.  In  order  to 
do  justice  to  these  individuals,  I  urge 
that  this  bill  be  enacted. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    There    being    no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1332(a)(1)   Is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  clauae 
after  clause  (C) : 

"(D)  the  National  Guard  after  June  14, 
1933,  If  his  service  therein  was  continuous 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
his  enlistment  In  the  National  Qtiard.  or  his 
Federal  recognition  as  an  officer  therein,  and 


ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  his 
enlistment  or  appointment,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
etates.  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States:"; 

(b)  by  redesignating  clauses  (D) .  (E) ,  and 
(F)  as  clauses  "(E)",  "(?'".  and  "(G)".  re- 
Epecllvely;  and 

<c)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and*'  at  the 
end  of  clauses  (E)  and  (F)  and  adding  the 
following  new  clauses: 

"(U)  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  the  Nurse  Corps  Reserve  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Nurse  Corjis  Reserve  of  the 
Navy,  as  It  existed  at  any  time  after  Febru- 
ary 2.  1901: 

"(I)  the  Army  under  an  appointment  un- 
der this  Act  of  December  22.  1942  (ch.  805. 
56  Stat.  1072).  or  the  Act  of  June  22,  1944 
(ch.  272.  58  Stat.  324):  and 

"(J)  an  active  full-time  status,  except  as  a 
student  or  apprentice,  with  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Army  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee— 

"(1)  In  the  dietetic  or  physical  therapy 
categories.  If  the  service  was  performed  after 
April  6.  1917,  and  before  April  1.  1943:  or 

"(11)  In  the  occupational  therapy  category, 
if  the  service  was  perfonned  before  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  the 
Women's  Medical  Specialist  Corps  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1949,  or  before  appointment 
In  the  Air  Force  before  January  1,  1949.  with 
a  view  to  designation  as  an  Air  Force  nurse  or 
medical  specialist;  and". 

(2)  Section  1332(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowlng  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"For  the  purpose  of  claunes  (A).  (B),  and 
(C).  service  In  the  National  Guard  shall  be 
treated  as  If  It'  were  service  In  a  reserve 
component.  If  the  person  concerned  was  later 
appointed  In  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  the  Army  National  Gviard  of 
the  United  States,  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  Reserve  of  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force,  and  served  continu- 
ously In  the  National  Guard  dtirlng  the  i>e- 
rlod  beginning  on  the  drte  of  his  Federal 
recognition  and  ending  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  that  appointment." 

(3)  Section  1332(b)  Is  iimended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (6)  and  inserting  the  following 
clauses  In  place  thereof: 

"(6)  Service  as  an  Inactive  Reserve  nurse 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  established  by  the 
Act  of  February  2.  1901  (ch.  192.  31  SUt.  753) . 
•s  amended,  and  service  before  July  1,  1938, 
as  an  Inactive  Reserve  nurse  of  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  establUhed  by  the  Act  of  May  13, 
1908  (ch.  166,  35  Stat.  146). 

"(7)  Service  In  any  status  other  than  that 
as  commissioned  officer,  warrant  officer,  tfurse, 
flight  officer,  appointed  aviation  cadet,  or 
enlisted  member,  and  that  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  (J).". 

(4)  Section  3683(4)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  all  active  full-time  service,  except  as 
a  student  or  apprentice,  with  tlie  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee— 

••(A)  In  the  dietetic  or  physical  therapy 
categories.  If  the  service  was  performed  after 
April  6,  1917.  and  before  April  1,  1963;  or 

"(B)  In  the  occupational  therapy  category. 
If  the  service  was  performed  before  appoint- 
ment In  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  the 
Women's  Medical  Specialist  Corps  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1949." 

(5)  Section  3926  Is  ameided  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  or  the  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps  may  be  retired  under  section  3911  of 
this  title,  ail  service  computed  under  section 
3683  of  this  title  shall  be  treated  as  U  it  war* 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer.". 

(6)  Section  6324  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the   words   "an    officer"    and   Inserting    the 


words  "a  regular  officer  or  a  reserve  officer" 
In  place  thereof. 

(7)  Section  8683(4)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  all  active  f\ill-tlme  service,  except  as 
a  student  or  apprentice,  with  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee— 

"(A)  m  the  dietetic  or  physical  therapy 
categories.  If  the  service  was  performed  after 
April  6,  1917.  and  before  April  1.  1043;  or 

"(B)  in  the  occupational  therapy  category. 
If  the  service  was  performed  before  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  the 
Women's  Medical  Specialist  Corps  and  before 
January  1,  1949.  or  before  appolntmont  in 
the  Air  Force  before  January  1,  194D,  with  a 
view  to  designation  as  an  Air  Force  nurse  or 
medical  specialist." 

(8)  Section  8926  is  amended  by  adding  the 
follo^v-ing  new  subsection  at  .the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  Air  Force  nurse  or  medical  spe- 
cialist may  be  retired  under  section  E311  of 
this  title,  all  service  computed  under  section 
8683  of  this  title  shall  be  treated  as  if  It  were 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer.". 

Sec.  2.  All  appointments  made  after  De- 
cember 6,  1941,  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  without  component  under  the  Joint 
resolution  of  September  22,  1941  (ch.  414. 
55  Stat.  728) ,  that  were  not  earlier  terminated 
by  administrative  action  or  specific  provision 
of  law  may  be  considered  for  all  purposes  to 
have  continued  In  effect  until  the  close  of 
March  31,  1953. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  does  not  deprive  any  per- 
son of  any  service  .credit  to  which  he  was 
entitled  on  the  day  before  the  eflective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  would  not  have  completed 
18  years  of  service  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
credit  In  the  computation  of  his  basic  pay 
under  the  laws  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  who.  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  is  credited  with  more 
than  17  years  of  such  service,  shall  be  allowed 
twelve  months  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  to  make  the  election  provided  by  section 
1431(b)  Of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  not- 
withstanding the  requirement  of  the  second 
sentence  of  that  section. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD  anterrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full  at  this  point  and  be  open 
for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  lines  8  to  11,  strike  out  the 
words  "during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  his  enlistment  in  the  National  Guard, 
or  his  Federal  recognition  as  an  officer  there- 
in, and  ending  on  the  day  before"  and  sub- 
stitute in  place  thereof  "from  the  date  of  his 
enlistment  in  the  National  Guard,  or  his 
Federal  recognition  as  an  officer  therein,  to". 

On  page  2.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out 
".  or  the  Act  of  June  22.  1944  (ch.  272.  68 
Stat.  324)". 

On  page  3.  lines  15,  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
his  Federal  recognition  and  ending  on  the 
day  before"  and  substitute  the  following  in 
place  thereof  "from  the  date  of  his  Federal 
recognition  to". 

On  page  4.  line  4.  strike  out  "subsection 
(a)(1) (J)"  and  substitute  in  place  thereof 
"clauses  (I)  and  (J)  ot  subsection  (a)(1)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrttm.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3365)  to  authorize  the  crediting  of 
certain  service  for  purpose  of  retired  pay 
for  nonresular  service,  and  for  other 
purposes  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
190,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
ampnarncnt?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros.  v 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  wasjread  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  INFLATION 
IS  OVERLOOKING  THE  PERILS  OP 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  western  civilization  records  many 
great  crusades  which  have  been  con- 
ducted '  fol:  theoretical  causes.  There 
have  been  mass  hysterias,  inquisitions, 
witch  hunts,  and  so  on,  against  evils 
that  were  imagined  without  the  slightest 
support  in  fact.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  fact  that  vigilant  campaigners 
among  the  opinion-makers  of  society  can 
cause  great  masses  of  people  to  see 
ghosts.  The  general  public  has  often 
been  persuaded  to  see  small  evils  in 
greatly  magnified  form,  and  as  flowing 
from  the  wrong  causes.  Men  have  been 
caused  to  commit  great  depredations  and 
cruelties  to  themselves  and  others  in  the 
certain  conviction  that  such  things  were 
necessary  in  this  world  to  avoid  fire  and 
iMimstone  In  the  world  of  the  future. 

In  my  own  time  I  have  never  known- 
a  campaign  conducted  on  a  more  theo- 
retical and  poorly  defined  cause  than  the 
present  campaign  against  Inflation.  Nor 
have  I  known  a  campaign  conducted 
with  more  sincerity,  bordering  almost  on 
a  relisious  zeaL  The  campaigners  are 
describing  fire  and  brimstone  with  an 
eloquency  which  would  lead  one  to  think 
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they  had  actually  witnessed  these  holo- 
causts. Inflation  is  such  an  all-con- 
suming evil  in  the  minds  of  oiu-  crusad- 
ing friends  that  they  are  even  calling 
it  the  "silent  weapon  of  communism." 

Here  we  are  in  a  situation  where  6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  labor  force 
Is  unemployed.  Just  think  of  it.  Six 
percent  of  all  the  eligible  workers  of  this 
country  who  ought  to  be  producing 
cannot  find  employment.  The  needs  of 
millions  of  families  for  food,  for  shelter, 
for  the  essential  services,  and  for  the 
comforts  of  life  are  going  unmet.  Our 
economy  stagnates  while  the  Russians 
race  on  to  greater  scientific  and  indus- 
trial strength.  Yet  aU  these  disturbing 
realities  of  the  day  are  but  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  evils  of  inflation  which  the 
crusaders  imagine  they  see  looming  on 
the  horizon. 

Those  Members  who  happened  to  read 
the  Associated  Press  article  on  "U.S. 
Money  Troubles,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  last  night,  and 
appeared  again  In  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  this  morning,  will 
have  fresh  in  mind  the  theology  which 
has  been  built  up  around  the  battle  of 
the  budget. 

THK     CKtrSADERS'     THEORT     OF     INFLATION 

The  writer  of  that  article.  Mr.  Frank 
Cormier,  had  been  in  to  see  Secretary 
Anderson  and  got  the  whole  explanation 
right  from  the  high  altar.  The  new 
trinity  is  this: 

First.  The  Treasury  is  having  a  difB- 
cult  time  persuading  people  and  institu- 
tions" with  savings  to  invest  these  sav- 
ings in  Government  securities.  The  rea- 
son, we  are  told,  is  that  investors  are 
afraid  of  inflation.  They  are  so  sure  that 
inflation  is  coming  they  are  refusing  to 
buy  securities  that  will  be  paid  off  in 
cheap  dollars  in  the  years  ahead. 

Second.  When  the  private  commercial 
banks  purchase  Government  securities 
they  create  new  money  and  inflate  the 
money  supply. 

This  is  what  Is  called  monetizing 
the  debt  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  be 
printing-press  money,  a  fact  that  has 
not  always  been  admitted. 

Third.  Inflating  the  money  supply 
means  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  goes 
down. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  main  prop- 
ositions in  the  theory  which  holds  that 
a  Federal  deficit  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  would  be  disastrous. 

Now  it  is  most  unusual  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  made  this  article  avail- 
able to  the  newspapers  of  the  country — 
just  as  unusual  as  that  two  local  papers 
here  in  Washington  covered  the  same 
article.  Normally  the  press  is  not  easily 
tempted  to  probe  into  monetary  matters. 
And  certainly  on  those  occasions  when 
it  ventures  into  any  temple  of  the  money 
changers,  it  emerges  in  hushed  silence, 
eyes  turned  downward. 

So  I  feel  that  this  is  an  occasion  for 
congratulating  the  Associated  Press  for 
having  made  this  article  available  to  the 
newspapers  and  for  congratulating  Mr. 
Cormier  for  having  written  it.  Although 
this  article  presents  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  crusaders  as  certain  fact,  it  also 
sounds    one   or    two   notes   of    caution 


which  should  cause  us  to  examine  the 
doctrine  before  swallowing  It. 

The  first  note  is  with  reference  to  the 
recent  factual  relationship  between  the 
supply  of  money  and  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  for  which  this  money  might 
be  used.  Mr.  Cormier  points  out  that 
since  1955  the  total  supply  of  goods  and 
services— the  GNP— has  Increased  by  7 
percent,  while  the  money  supply  has  In- 
creased by  only  SVa  percent.  Certainly 
these  facts  challenge  the  proposition 
that  there  Is  a  relationship  between 
prices  and  the  supply  of  money  available 
to  purchase  goods  and  services.  Other- 
wise, how  do  we  explain  that  prices  have 
not  gone  down  since  1955.  These  facts 
should  also  warn  the  great  crusaders  to 
pause  and  consider  the  possibility  that 
the  recent  price  increases  have  not  been 
caused  by  increases  in  the  money  supply 

at  all. 

Mr.  Cormier  appears  to  have  paused. 
At  least  he  is  a  little  more  careful  with 
his  terms — and  his  conclusions,  too.  I 
suspect — than  some  ot  the  other  recent 
expounders  on  this  subject.  He  sijeaks 
of  the  private  banks'  creating  the  money 
to  buy  Government  securities  only  as  an 
inflation  of  the  money  supply.  He 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  inflation 
of  the  money  supply  will  surely  and 
automatically  bring  about  inflation  in 
the  sense  that  prices  will  be  increased 
and  the  value  of  the  dollar  will  be  de- 
creased. The  amount  of  the  money 
which  the  commercial  banks  creat;^  he 
calls  the  only  Inflationary  potential. 
Theie  statements  are  considerably  more 
cautious  than  those  we  have  been  hear- 
ing recently  from  some  of  the  experts. 

THE  THEORY    DOES    NOT   AGREE   WITH    THE    FACTS 

For  example,  many  of  us  have  been 
attracted  by  a  lengthy  address  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  February 
17  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
BasH.  Senator  Bush  has.  of  course,  had 
an  important  background  of  experience 
as  an  investment  banker,  and  I  believe 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  called  one 
of  the  outstanding  crusaders  for  the  bal- 
anced budget. 

This  Is  the  way  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut explained  the  matter : 

He  took,  just  as  an  illustrative  figure, 
a  $10  billion  Federal  deficit  this  year  and 
explained  what  would  happen  If  the 
commercial  banlis  absorbed  this  addi- 
tional $10  billion  of  Federal  debt,  point- 
ing out  that  the  banks  create  the  money 
with  which  they  acquire  Government 
securities,  he  said:  "This  is  the  same 
as  using  printing-press  money  to  dilute 
the  value  of  our  money  supply.  There 
is  actually  no  difference  In  the  result." 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  the 
money  supply  would  be  increased  by  7 
percent  if  the  commercial  banks  bought 
an  additional  $10  billion  of  Government 
securities.  And  on  that  basis  he  rea- 
soned that  this  would  surely  result  In  a  7 
percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  He 
said  that  when  we  allow  the  private 
banks  to  purchase  this  $10  billion  of 
secvu-itles  "we  have  debased  the  existing 
money  supply  by  7  percent.  Thvis,  the 
savers,  pensioners,  social  security  recip- 
ients, and  all  our  people  living  on  fixed 
Incomes,  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a 
cut  in  income  of  7  percent  in  1  year,  at 


one  fell  swoop.  Their  money  has  been 
debased,  cheapened,  cUpped,  by  7  per- 
cent." 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  this  theory  or 
what  would  happen  as  a  result  of  a  hypo- 
thetical increase  of  $10  billion  in  the 
money  supply  this  year? 

Well,  the  theory  does  not  square  with 
the  experience  of  last  year  when  we  had 
an  actual  example  of  the  very  thing  the 
Senator  was  talking  about. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  the 
commercial  banks  did  in  fact  absorb  $10 
billion  of  Federal  debt  last  year.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  November  1957  and  the 
end  of  November  1958.  the  commercial 
banks  increased  their  holdings  of  UB. 
Government  securities  by  $10.4  billion. 
And  this  meant,  as  both  Senator  Bush 
and  Mr.  Cormier  have  said,  these  banks 
created  the  money  to  buy  these  securities. 
They  created  the  money  out  of  thin  air, 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  should  have  meant,  according  to 
the  theory,  a  7.8-percent  Increase  in  the 
money  supply  last  year.  The  total  money 
supply  was  $134  billion  at  the  end  of 
November  1957.  so  an  added  $10.4  bil- 
lion of  bank -created  money  should  have 
Increased  the  supply  by  7.8  percent.  And 
so,  too.  If  all  three  propositions  in  the 
crusaders'  triad  hang  together,  this 
country  must  have  had  a  7.8  percent  in- 
crease in  prices  last  year.  The  incomes 
of  people  living  on  pensions  must  have 
been  cheapened  by  7.8  percent.  But,  of 
course,  no  such  thing  happened. 

Actually,  the  money  supply  was  In- 
crea.sed  by  only  3.4  percent  from  No- 
vember to  November.  This  was  because, 
despite  the  $10.4  billion  created  there 
were  offsetting  reductions.  There  was 
an  Important  shrinkage  In  business  loans 
for  exatmple. 

Here  we  should  remember  that  the 
commercial  banks  create  money  when 
they  make  business  loans,  just  as  when 
they  purchase  Government  securities. 
And  I  judge  from  recent  testimony  of 
Chairman  Martin  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  be  perfectly  happy  to  see 
now,  and  in  the  months  ahead,  an  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  through  in- 
creased business  loans.  There  is  now  no 
worry  about  inflating  the  money  supply 
for  business  loans.  Only  Federal  spend- 
ing to  put  people  back  to  work  producing 
useful  wealth  Is  being  condemned  as  in- 
flationary. 

But  comes  now  the  jackpot  question. 
Did  prices  increase  last  year  by  3.4  per- 
cent, the  same  as  the  increased  money 
supply?  » 

No,  the  wholesale  price  index  in- 
creased by  less  than  1  percent,  and  the 
consumer  price  index  Increased  by  less 
than  2  percent. 

Is  it  not  interesting  then,  that  the 
crusade  for  balancing  .a  budget  that 
leaves  6  percent  of  our  families  imem- 
ployed  and  out  in  the  cold  Is  built  on 
visions  of  fire  and  brimstone  which 
could  be  dispelled  by  a  reference  to 
factual  experience. 

Actually,  can  we  say  that  any  part  of 
the  price  increases  last  year  were  the  re- 
sult of  increases  in  the  money  supply? 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence and  common  sense  to  the  con- 
trary. ^ 
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GOOD  TIMES  Afro  BAD  TIM1S  TO  INCUASZ  CBZDIT 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  it  is 
reasonable  to  thirk  that  an  Increase  In 
the  supply  of  money  would  cause  an  in- 
crease in  prices.  These  are  times  of  full 
employment  when  production  Is  at  full 
capacity  and  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  outrunning  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  immediately  available.  At 
such  times  as  these,  when  both  business 
and  consumers  are  trying  to  bid  for  more 
goods  and  services  than  are  available,  an 
Increase  In  the  supply  of  credit  with 
which  business  and  consumers  can  bid 
for  these  goods  and  services  Is  going  to 
drive  the  prices  up. 

But  vmder  such  conditions  as  we  have 
today,  with  6  percent  of  the  labor  force 
unemployed,  with  a  large  percentage  of 
all  productive  capacity  idle,  and  with 
great  stores  of  goods  piled  up  in  inven- 
tories, there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
an  increase  In  credit  which  ^wlll  bring 
people  back  into  production  should  cause 
an  increase  in  prices. 

Considering  the  price  Increases  which 
did  take  place  last  year,  furthermore,  it 
is  now  apparent  that  these  had  none  of 
the  earmarks  of  a  monetary  inflation. 
The  now  famous  Gardiner  Means  paper 
has  driven  home  the  point  that  the  price 
increases  of  last  year,  and  the  several 
years  before  that,  were  not  general  price 
Increases.  Prices  of  agricultural  goods 
and  prices  of  many  Industrial  goods  went 
down,  while  prices  in  a  few  big  business 
fields — principally  sted  and  steel  fabri- 
cating industries — were  increased.  In 
other  words,  we  had  administered  price 
Increases  in  Industrie  j  which  have  the 
arbitrary  power  to  increase  prices. 

There  Is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind, 
then,  about  this  new  crusade  against  in- 
flation. I  cannot  help  wondering  why,  if 
the  crusaders  are  so  greatly  concerned 
about  the  mflation  which  they  think 
they  can  foresee  and  about  the  perils 
which  they  think  they  can  foresee,  why 
it  is  they  are  not  willing  to  strike  out 
against  the  realities  of  Inflation. 

THE    TBEASUBT    IS    CKUSADING    AGAINST    ITS 
MAKKXT 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Treas- 
ury is  having  difficulty  selling  Its  se- 
curities to  investors.  But  this  is  not 
becaiise  Investors  have  been  loaded  to 
the  saturation  point.  Actually,  the  total 
Federal  debt  outstanding  was  almost  as 
high  15  years  ago.  Considering  the  in- 
crease m  wealth  and  the  increase  in 
savings,  the  present  Federal  debt  is 
considerably  less  percentagewise  than  it 
has  been  in  many  periods  of  the  past 
two  decades.  There  is  much  to  suggest 
that  the  Treasury  is  actually  a  victim 
of  its  own  crusading.  First,  beginning 
in  1953  and  continuing  almost  ever 
since,  the  Treasury  has  been  crusading 
to  get  interest  rates  up.  Investors  have 
been  conditioned  to  expect  higher  and 
ever  higher  Interest  rates;  and  to  an 
important  extent  they  are  now  holding 
back  waiting  for  the  still  higher  rates. 

Furthermore,  the  Treasury  has  joined 
in  the  big  crusade  which  seems  to  be 
convincing  almost  everybody  that  we  are 
going  to  have  inflation.  This  is  a 
strange  crusade,  considering  its  sources. 
The  life  insurance  companies  are  lead- 
ers in  the  crusade,  and  pretty  soon  they 


will  convince  people  that  they  should 
not  buy  life  insurance  because  of  certain 
inflation. 

FERIL8  OF  UNEMPIXJTMENT  ARE  NOT  IMAGINART 

Perhaps  there  are  real  inflationary 
perils  ahead,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
new  crusaders  are  overlooking  perils  of 
unemployment  that  are  with  us  today 
and  do  not  have  to  be  imagined.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  letter  which  I  received  re- 
cently from  an  unemployed  family  will 
help  to  bring  back  in  better  proportion 
these  cruel  realities  of  the  unemployed. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Marion.  Ohio,  February  18,  1959. 
To  The  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 
Member  of  Congress. 

economic     DECLINE    AND     UNEMPLOYMENT 

Let  us  consider  the  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed before  the  economic  decline  and  the 
layoffs.  Life  was  good.  By  savings,  a  home 
was  bought— not  expensively  but  nicely  fur- 
nished. The  table  was  always  set.  with  a 
good  diet  for  our  lovable  and  growing  chil- 
dren. They  were  always  given  doctors'  or 
dentistry  care  when  needed.  High  hopes 
were  had  for  our  children's  education. 
Savings  were  set  aside  for  them.  They  had 
a  nice  car  for  the  family  use.  Yes.  life  was 
good. 

Then  came  the  layoff.  Most  shops  were 
laying  off.  It  was  Impossible  to  get  another 
job.  The  economic  decline  was  In  full 
swing.  Unemployment  compensation  was  a 
help,  but  the  family  income  was  greatly 
reduced.  The  car  payments  could  no  longer 
be  made;  It  had  to  be  sold  or  be  repossessed. 
Tlien  to  make  paj^ments  on  the  home,  the 
savings  for  the  education  of  your  children 
had  to  be  used.  How  heart-rending  to  see 
the  hopes  and  plans  you  had  for  your  chil- 
dren die.  As  time  goes  by.  mpney  for  fam- 
ily living  becomes  tighter  and  tighter.  E>oc- 
tors"  and  dentistry  care  must  be  put  off  for 
your  children  as  long  as  possible.  The 
children's  clothes  become  old  and  worn. 
They  need  new  and  warmer  clothes  for  the 
winter  months.  A  good  diet  on  the  table  Is 
no  longer  possible.  The  parents  are  In  tears, 
sorrow,  and  despair  because  they  cannot 
adequately  care  for  their  children. 

Finally,  the  home  Is  lost  and  the  family 
Is  forced  deeper  and  ever  deeper  into  the 
pits  of  despair  and  poverty. 

In  this  hour  in  these  United  States,  with 
God's  abundance — produce  of  farm  and  fac- 
tories piled  high  everywhere — this  Is  an  un- 
thinkable and  Intolerable  condition  Into 
which  many  of  America's  families  are  forced. 

Economic  progress  and  full  employment — 
it  Is  the  sacred  duty  of  governments  to  so 
govern  as  to  forever  guarantee  this  condi- 
tion of  existence.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to  in- 
vite destruction  and  terror  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Nation's  borders. 

I  plead  with  you  in  this  hour  and  year  of 
our  Lord  that  you  rectify  and  correct  these 
conditions  that  brought  on  the  economic 
decline  and  unemployment  at  once.  I  be- 
lieve you  men  in  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istrative branches  of  Government  are  equal 
to  this  all-important  task.  You  piust  not 
fall,  you  cannot  fall.  You  m\ist  do  this  to 
insure  orderly  procedures  of  Government 
and  of  the  economic  processes. 

To  permit  economic  decline,  accompanied 
by  the  ravages  of  unemployment,  in  this 
space  age,  in  this  age  of  atomic  energy,  and 
of  the  ICBM  missiles  is  a  crime  of  terrify- 
ing and  hideous  proportions,  committed 
against  millions  of  American  families,  by 
those^n  high  places,  by  those  In  control  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  financial  sys- 
tems of  these  United  States  of  America. 
By  their  acta  or  perhaps  their  Inaction  do 
I  economic  decline  and  unemployment  take 
place.     And   worse  yet.   it  Is  permitted  to 


exist  without  a  hand  being  turned  to  stop 
it. 

The  economic  itructure  of  this  Nation 
cannot  and  shall  not  stand  upwn  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
families  of  the  unemployed.  Already  dark 
clouds  appear  on  the  horizon,  the  rumblings 
of  discontent,  the  thunder  of  radical  and 
revolutionary  ideas,  born  out  of  despair  and 
hopelessness.  The  dangers  are  ever  present 
among  desperate  families.  The  lightning 
may  strike  and  we  in  these  United  States 
may  have  an  uprising,  with  the  demands  for 
an  honorable  and  good  life  for  the  families 
of  the  unemployed. 

(Signed)     Unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  turn  now  to 
another  topic. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
this  House  since  my  first  election  In 
1928.  I  believe  that  nowhere  has  there 
been  finer,  better,  more  patriotic,  or 
greater  Americans  than  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  during  these  many  years. 
These  are  honest,  sincere,  conscientious 
representatives  of  the  people  here  in 
this  body — 436  Members  now — elected 
every  2  years. 

THE   house  is  and    MXTST  BE   THE  BODY    OV 
POPlTLAa    COVEBNMENT 

I  believe  that  the  2-year  system 
should  continue.  I  have  opposed  the 
prop>osed  amendment  to  make  the  term 
of  Memt>ers  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  4-year  term,  although  a  4-year 
term  would  greatly  increase  the  security 
and  convenience  of  the  Members.  The 
great  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution 
equalized  and  balanced  the  terms  of 
the  country's  elective  Representatives  in 
a  way  that  we  should  not  overturn  in 
any  ijarticular.  As  it  is.  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  elected  every  2  years. 
It  is  this  body  that  is  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple and  most  representative  of  the 
thoughts  and  views  of  the  people.  In  the 
event  of  a  dangerous  trend  of  any  kind, 
the  people  can  quickly  check  it  by  elect- 
ing an  entirely  new  House  of  Represen- 
tatives within  2  years.  The  House 
should  remain  with  the  people,  elected 
every  2  years,  the  body  of  popular 
government. 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must 
originate  in  this  body.  They  cannot 
originate  in  the  other  body.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  closer,  firmer  grip  upon  the 
purse  strings  of  this  Nation  because 
they  elect  their  Representatives  every 
2  years. 

The  executive  branch  Is  headed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  is 
elected  by  vote  of  the  people  every  4  years. 
The  Members  of  the  other  body  are 
elected  for  6  years,  one-third  of  their 
number  every  2  years.  The  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  judges, 
are  selected  for  life.  So  far  as  the  legis- 
lative I  ranch  of  the  Government  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Gtovemment  are 
concerned,  I  believe  there  is  a  proper 
balance  and  the  2-year  term  should  not 
be  upset.    It  should  remain  as  It  l^. 

The  Members  in  this  House  I  say  after 
long  experience  are  anxious  to  do  a  good 
job  for  the  people  they  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  They  are  eager  to  do  their 
best  to  help  all  the  people  and  to  help 
the  cotmtry.  But  they  are  handicapped. 
As  I  see  it,  they  are  most  seriously  handi- 
capped because  they  do  not  have  the 
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help  they  need  to  do  their  job.  I  am 
not  talking  about  clerical  assistants  and 
stenographic  help.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers have  plenty  of  help  of  that  kind. 

POPtTLAR     GOVERNMENT     SHOULD     BE     EmCIENT 
GOVERNMENT 

But  they  are  lacking  in  eflBcient.  pro- 
fessional help.  I  refer  to  administrative 
assistants.  If  the  Members  could  have 
administrative  assistants,  this  would  help 
their  constituents  more  than  anything 
else. 

In  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment every  Secretary,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, and  Under  Secretary  has  at  least 
one  administrative  assistant,  plus  as- 
sistants to  the  assistants.  We  vote  ap- 
propriations for  hundreds  and  thovisands 
of  them. 

The  judges  in  our  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  have  their  law  clerks 
and  other  assistants.  We  vote  for  that. 
We  make  it  possible,  and  we  are  glad  to 
do  it,  because  we  want  them  well 
equipped  to  do  their  Jobs.  Furthermore. 
In  the  Judicial  branch,  whenever  there  is 
a  question  to  decide,  a  big  decision  to 
make,  the  judges  have  the  advantage  of 
professional  briefs  and  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  at  issue.  Every 
question  that  can  be  raised  is  raised. 
The  judges  are  not  presented  with  argu- 
ments on  only  one  side  of  a  question  as 
we  frequently  are.  They  do  not  have  to 
go  out  and  search  for  the  holes  in  the 
arguments:  they  do  not  have  to  do  their 
own  research  as  we  frequently  have  to 
do. 

The  Members  of  the  other  body — 
the  U.S.  Senate — are  provided  with  ad- 
ministrative assistants— one  to  thi-ee 
each — all  provided  by  o\ir  votes  here  in 
this  body. 

But  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  frequently  get  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion only;  and  we  must  dig  up  all  the 
answers  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
answers.  Sometimes  we  do  not  have  the 
answers.  Sometimes  we  are  misled,  and 
sometimes  we  are  deceived.  These  peo- 
ple who  are  working  as  lobbyists,  which 
Is  an  honorable  work,  tend  to  point  out  to 
us  only  one  side  of  the  issue.  They  are 
doing  everything  within  their  power  to 
point  out  that  one  side  only;  and  if  that 
one  side  is  not  opposed  by  somebody 
else,  we  just  have  that  one  side.  We 
have  no  one  on  our  staCT  who  Is  in  a 
position  to  analsrze  and  evaluate  these 
complex  and  technical  issues  and  advise 
us.  We  are  not  equipped  when  we  must 
vote  on  some  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters affecting  the  people's  interest.  , 

FKOrESSIONAL  ASSISTANTS  WOULD  SAVE  THE 
TAXPAYERS  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  FOB  EACH 
DOLLAB    or    COST 

Every  Member  of  this  House  should 
have  administrative  assistants.  Really, 
I  would  recommend  two;  one  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  but  one  in  particular  whose 
work  would  be  devoted  entirely  to  taxes, 
appropriations,  and  monetary  matters. 
Certainly  Members  should  have  the  serv- 
ices of  at  least  one  professional  assist- 
ant for  these  particular  matters.  I  am 
not  In  favor  of  increasing  the  amount 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  can  pay  to 
appoint  some  political  friencK,  I  am  not 
advocating  that,  and  I  would  not  object 
to  standards  and  requirements  being  set 


forth  In  the  law.  Certainly  we  could 
prescribe  high  standards  that  would 
have  to  be  met  in  order  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  be  made.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  civil  service. 

I  seriously  believe  if  each  Member  of 
the  Hquse  had  the  proper  help  this 
would  save  the  taxpayers  a  thousand 
dollars  for  every  $1  that  would  be  spent 
for  the  help.  Let  me  illustrate.  Take, 
for  Instance,  the  interest  rates  on  our 
national  debt,  which  have  gone  up  tre- 
mendoiasly  in  the  last  few  years,  abso- 
lutely against  conscience.  I  beheve  that 
if  the  Members  of  the  House  were  able 
to  devote  some  time  to  this  subject,  most 
of  this  increased  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
would  not  have  come  about. 

Take  also  the  fact  that  a  few  banks, 
comparatively  speaking— 2  or  3  percent 
of  the  banks— last  year.  1958,  received 
about  $7  billion  worth  of  Government 
securities  as  a  free  gift  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  of  the  commercial  banks 
last  year  had  put  in  their  laps,  abso- 
lutely without  charge,  the  Government's 
money-creating  powers  suflHcient  to  al- 
low them  to  acquire  $10  billion  worth  of 
U.S.  Government  securities.  This  was 
absolutely  without  cost  to  these  banks. 
And  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  be- 
tween $300  million  and  $400  millioi^  each 
year  in  interest  charges  on  this  $10  bil- 
lion gift. 

Now,  we  have  seen  this  sort  of  thing 
happen  right  here  in  oroad  daylight.  We 
represent  the  people.  We  would  like  to 
do  something  about  it,  but  we  are  not  In 
a  position  to  do  much  about  it;  we  are 
not  equipped  to  do  the  job.  If  we  were 
to  have  a  real,  fair,  objective  investiga.- 
tion  of  the  debt  management  and  mone- 
tary systems  in  thif  country — by  people 
who  can  do  the  job,  and  not  by  people 
who  are  biased  in  favor  of  those  who  are 
getting  the  benefits  of  these  subsidies — 
we  could,  within  a  year's  time,  save  $3 
billion  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Interest  rates  have  gone  sky  high  in 
the  last  few  years.  And.  if  this  had 
been  done  just  for  the  benefit  of  savers — 
the  people  who  save  a  few  pennies  or  a 
few  dollars  every  month— why,  perhaps 
we  would  not  object  too  much.  But  re- 
member, my  friends,  this  increased  in- 
terest is  not  going  to  the  savers. 

Most  of  the  money  in  our  cotmtry  to- 
day is  money  created  on  the  books  of  the 
commercial  banks.  The  $67  billion  of 
interest-bearing  U.S.  Government  securi- 
ties which  the  commercial  banks  now 
hold  have  all  been  acquired  with  money 
created  on  the  books  of  these  banks.  Is 
there  a  Member  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  who  will  dispute  ^hat  I  have  said 
about  that?  Of  course  there  is  not. 
There  Is  not  a  person  in  the  Government 
who  will  dispute  it.  because  it  is  an  in- 
escapable fact.  It  cannot  be  disputed. 
So,  here  we  are,  436  Members  of  the 
House,  sitting  right  here  on  the  sidelines 
seeing  this  happen  in  broad  daylight  and 
feeling  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it. 
That  is  the  reason  I  complain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  the  gentleman 
vote  on  raising  the  debt  limit? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Over  the  years  I  have 
had  to  vote  for  it.  because  we  voted  the 
appropriations  here.  The  last  time  t 
voted  against  it  because  it  was  pre- 
sented unfairly.  But  voting  to  keep 
down  the  debt  limit  doc  not  do  the  job; 
that  does  not  substitute  for  doing  our 
jobs  in  an  efficient  and  informed  way. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 


PLANS  FOR  A  COMPREHENSIVE  OB- 
SERVANCE OP  THE  175TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  15  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  < 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  preparation  and 
completion  of  plans  for  a  comprehensive 
observance  of  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Third  District  of  Penn^'lvania.  It  is  my 
happy  privilege  and  great  honor  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  this  district  which 
includes  many  hallowed  patriotic  shrines 
of  the  early  history  of  our  Nation. 

Independence  Square  and  Its  sur- 
rounding area,  together  with  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Congress  Hall,  and  Carpenters 
Hall,  are  now  under  Federal  adminis- 
tration as  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park.  A  great  program  of  res- 
toration and  beautificatlon  of  the  crea 
is  now  well  under  way  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  State 
and  National  Governments. 

Within  this  area  much  of  the  history 
of  early  America  was  enacted.  Here  the 
Philadelphia  merchants  framed  the  non- 
importation agreement  protesting  the 
oppressive  Stamp  Act.  Here  both  the 
First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses 
met,  George  Washington  accepted  his 
appointment  as  general  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army  and  later  presided  over  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Here  the  world  first  came  to  know  the 
brilliance  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  wis- 
dom of  Benjamn  Franklin,  and  learned 
presentments  of  John  Adams.  James 
Madison,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
time. 

Here.  too.  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  written  and  proclaimed, 
the  Colonies  were  joined  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  Deputies  from  the  Colonies  suc- 
cessfully labored  to  bring  forth  the  docu- 
ment which  today  Is  still  the  foundation 
rock  of  our  free  Republic. 

And  within  the  boimds  of  this  area 
were  held  the  earliest  sessions  of  this 
Congress  until  May  14.  1800  in  what  was 
then  the  first  Capital  of  a  new  Nation, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  approaching  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  signed  at  Philadelphia 
on  May  17. 1787. 


This  anniversary  and  related  signifi- 
cant dates  that  followed  up  to  and 
through  the  first  session  of  the  First 
Congress  convened  on  March  4,  1789, 
should  be  the  occasion  of  a  nationwide 
observance  in  every  community  in  our 
land. 

As  the  late  Honorable  Sol  Bloom, 
Representative  from  New  York  and  di- 
rector general  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
Sesqulcentennial  Commission,  wrote 
nearly  25  years  ago.  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  such  a  program  was  to  promote 
"a  proper  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  and  its  place  in  the 
history  and  daily  life  of  the  country — of 
the  origins  and  principles  of  our  Nation." 
In  the  nearly  quarter  of  a  century 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  sesqulcenten- 
nial we  have  gone  through  a  Second 
World  War.  man  has  emerged  Into  an 
age  of  scientific  wonders  that  finds  him 
reaching  for  the  stars,  our  population 
has  increased  by  nearly  50  million  peo- 
ple, and  we  have  thrived  materially. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  has  risen 
to  power  a  godless  community  of  dicta- 
torship holding  m  thrall  many  other  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  In  many  other 
countries — to  challenge  our  bright  hopes 
of  a  world  of  peace  and  justice  under  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood 
of  God. 

Now  more  than  ever  before  do  we  need 
to  renew  at  the  well-springs  of  faith  and 
patriotism  that  spirit  which  moved  our 
Founding  Fathers  to  "secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity— to  find  sustenance  there — and  to 
present  their  example  to  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion In  the  Record  as  part  of  these 
remarks,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  take 
favorable  action  on  the  measure.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  begin  planning  for  this 
great  event  that  will  begin  on  May  17. 
1962.  And  I  urge  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
appoint  a  committee  or  commission  to 
study  and  recommend  a  program  so  that 
this  great  historic  occasion  may  be  fit- 
tingly commemorated. 

House  Joint  Resolution  286 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  preparation 
and  completion  of  plans  for  a  comprehen- 
sive observance  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby 
established  a  Commission,  to  be  known  as 
the  "United  States  Constitution  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Commis- 
sion" (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") for  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
existence  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  Commissioners,  as  follows: 
The  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  ex  officio; 
three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  three  Senators  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
and  three  Representatives  ,by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be 
paid  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling, 
hotel,  and  other  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 


Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  appoint  a  Director,  who  shaU 
appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commls* 
slon,  such  assistants  and  subordinates  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  That  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners,  after  promulgating  to  the 
American  people  an  address  relative  to  the 
reason  of  Its  creation  and  of  Its  purpose,  to 
prepare  a  plan  or  plans,  and  a  program  for 
the  adequate  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  and  to  give 
due  and  proper  consideration  to  any  plan  or 
plans  which  may  be  submitted  to  them;  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
coordination  and  correlation  of  plans  pre- 
pared by  State  commissions,  or  by  bodies 
created  under  appointment  by  the  Governots 
of  the  respective  States,  and  by  representa- 
tive civic  bodies. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Commission  shall,  on  or 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress,  In  order  that  enabling 
legislation  may  be  enacted. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Commission  hereby  cre- 
ated shall  expire  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Commission  to  execute  the  com- 
plete arrangements  for  this  celebration. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Commission  may  receive 
from  any  source  contributions  to  aid  In  car- 
rying out  the  general  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion, but  the  same  shall  be  expended  and 
accounted  for  In  the  same  manner  as  any 
appropriation*  which  may  be  made  under 
authority  of  this  Act. 

EEC.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  defray 
expenses.    ^  * 

SOLDIERS'  HOMES 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  p>omt  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
■  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
was  presented  to  me  today  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Stordock,  president.  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Veterans  Homes,  by  Mr, 
John  L.  Quigley,  of  Massachusetts  L€gis- 
lative  Committee,  who  is  also  com- 
mandant of  the  Chelsea  State  Soldiers 
Homes.  I  believe  the  House  will  be  much 
interested  in  the  letter,  especially  those 
Members  who  have  soldiers  homes 
in  their  districts: 

The  Commonwealth 

or  Massachusetts, 

Soldiers'  Home, 
Chelsea,  March  4,  19S9. 

You,  your  committee,  and  your  staff  are 
quite  familiar  with  both  the  history  of  State 
and  Territorial  Federal  allotment  statutes 
and  the  close  relationship  existing  between 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  and  State 
homes.  Yovir  familiarity  with  the  back- 
ground of  this  problem  obviates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  written  presentation  of  the  back- 
ground; It  Is,  however,  pertinent  to  remind 
you  that  the  last  Federal  allotment  became 
effective  on  September  1,  1954,  as  a  result 
of  a  hearing  before  your  committee  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1954. 

State  homes  are  presently  experiencing 
substantial  Increases  In  operating  expenses 
as  are  all  segments  of  our  population.  State 
governments,  for  the  most  part,  are  making 
every  effort  to  avoid  tax  Increases  and  so 
State  Institutions  must  make  slmUar  efforts 
to  mtike  the  same  dollars  appropriated  In  past 
years  stretch  further  to  cover  the  Increased 
cost  of  providing  the  same  services  today. 


Thus  we  see  that  providing  services  today 
will  be  appreciably  more  expensive  than  pro-*- 
vldlng    Identical    services    a   few    years    ago 
owing  to  a  general  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
Uvlng. 

The  general  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living, 
however.  Is  but  one  of  the  many  valid  rea- 
sons for  Increased  operational  costs  of  State 
homes.     Among  the  other  reasons  are: 

First,  the  gradual  transition  of  State 
homes  In  recent  years  from  a  simple  home 
or  domiciliary  to  a  hospital  or  rehabilita- 
tion center  environment.  This  change  has 
been  largely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  States 
but  In  many  Instances  has  been  forced  upon 
us  to  care  for  veteran  patients  recently  dis- 
charged or  transferred  from  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  for  long  term  care  at 
the  State  home.  The  transfers.  In  most  cases, 
have  been  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  make  more  beds  available  for  short- 
term  cases  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals; In  most  cases,  too,  the  transferred 
veteran  has  a  chronic  disability.  Is  unem- 
ployed or  bedridden. needs  nursing, attendant 
or  medical  care,  and  has  no  place  to  go.  AU 
of  these  factors  go  to  make  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  operating  expenses  since  they  are 
drastic  changes  from  home  domiciliary  cen- 
ters where  minimal  care  Is  extended.  Even 
without  Veterans'  Administration  transfers, 
the  homes  would  have  similar  problems  since 
they  too  house  veterans  In  an  aging  popula- 
tion. 

Second,  a  portion  of  the  Increase  has  been 
caused  by  a  general  Improvement  In  patient 
care  brought  about  by  exchanges  of  Infor- 
mation and  professional  and  educational 
advancement  of  home  superintendents 
through  annual  meetings  of  our  association, 
hospital  association  Institutes,  and  partici- 
pation In  Veterans'  Administration  train- 
ing program.  All  such  meetings  have  re- 
sulted In  presentation  of  Ideas  regarding 
improved  patient  care,  while  expensive  to 
Institutes,  are  nonetheless  of  great  value 
to  our  veteran  patients.  The  improvement 
in  patient  care  In  our  State  homes  places 
the  standard  of  care  of  our  veterans  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  care  of  veterans  In 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

The  attached  addendum  will  show  a  com- 
parison of  costs  between  the  quarter  end- 
ing March  31.  1954  (the  time  of  otir  last 
hearing),  and  the  quarters  ending  June  30, 
1958  (the  last  quarter  for  which  complete 
costs  are  available  to  the  undersigned). 
Since  the  last  Increase  In  Federal  allotment. 
Veterans'  Administration  auditors  have 
given  greater  attention  to  accounting  prac- 
tices of  State  homes  and  disallowed  a  few 
items  which  were  formerly  reported  as  costs. 
These  disallowances  have  generally  reduced 
reported  costs  of  State  homes  and  any  pres- 
ent report  of  costs  actually  Is  less  than 
similar  reports  prior  to  Septemljer  1,  1954, 
since  some  Items  formerly  allowed  are  not 
now  Included.  A  review  of  the  addendum 
will  show  that  only  four  homes  report  slight 
decreases  In  cost  In  this  period  whUe  26 
showed  Increases.  The  decreases  are  par- 
tially due,  the  superintendents  advise  us, 
to  changes  In  accounting  practices  and  dis- 
allowances of  some  Items  by  Veterans'  Ad-* 
ministration  auditors.  The  Increases  vary 
from  4.5  percent  to  171.8  percent  and  repre- 
sent both  Increased  cost  of  living  and  ex- 
pansion of  programs.  The  average  of  all 
homes  (both  increase  and  decrease)  shows 
a  30.6  percent  Increase  In  the  4V4  years  un- 
der study,  or  7.2  percent  per  year,  or  1.8  per- 
cent per  quarter.  The  Increase  of  30.6  per- 
cent would  appear  to  Justify  a  dollar  In- 
crease of  1214^20  from  Federal  funds  to 
meet  the  proportion  of  Increased  operating 
expenses  as,  we  think,  your  committee  and 
the  Congress  Intended  when  the  last  In- 
crease was  granted  In  1954. 

If  an  Increase  Is  approved  by  your  com- 
mittee, we  assume  that  It  could  not  be  ef- 
fective, as  was  the  last  increase,  until  ap- 
proximately October  1,    1959.     By  then  an 
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additional  five  quarters  will  have  passed 
since  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1958.  Us- 
ing the  average  quarterly  Increase  of  the 
March  1954-June  1958  period  of  18  per- 
cent per  quarter,  we  would  then  add  9  per- 
cent to  the  existing  30.8  percent  for  a 
projected  total  Increase  of  39.6  percent  for 
the  period  March  1954-October  1959.  This 
39.6  percent  would  represent  an  actual  dol- 
lar Increase  of  $277.20. 

Thus  we  see  from  the  above  analy&la 
that  State  homes  would  appear  to  be  en- 
titled to  an  Increase  of  from  9214.20  to 
$277.20.  We  earnestly  solicit  your  sup- 
port for  this  Increase  and  hope  to  enlist 
your  support  of  H.R.  3752  or  any  other  bill 
which  your  committee  might  care  to  draw 
Incorporating    this    Increase    Into    new    law. 

Also  attached  you  will  find  an  addendum 
showing  the  actual  cost  of  an  increase  based 
on  the  June  30.  1958,  per  capita  cost  for  a 
$100  and  a  $200  and  a  $300  annual  in- 
crease. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  reprinting 
this  letter  to  you.  as  many  of  our  homes 
desire  to  contact  their  Congressmen  regard- 
ing this  legislation.  We  felt  that  this  let- 
ter would  best  express  our  statement  of  po- 
sition to  you. 

With  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  con- 
sideration given  to  our  States'  homes,  I 
remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.    H.    Stobdock, 
President,   National   Association    of 
State  Veterans'  Homes. 

John  L.  Qthglet. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 


Actual  eott  of  $100.  ftOO.  $900  tncreate  bated  on  June  1958 
acerage  pretent  rn  Utate  homa 


Increase 

Percent- 

March 

June 

or 

age  o( 

1954 

1958 

decrease 

gain  or 
loss 

California. 

375 

546 

+  171 

+45.  6 

Colorado 

402 
508 

613 
531 

+211 
+23 

+  52.5 

Connecticut 

+4.5 

Idaho 

135 
277 
337 
337 
334 

188 
391 
506 
503 
297 

+.^3 
+  114 
+  169 
+  166 

-37 

+39.3 

Illinois 

+41.2 

Indiana    

+50.0 

Iowa 

+49.3 

XtttKfV* 

-11.1 

Massadiosetts: 

Chclsea 

1,007 

1,127 

+  120 

+  11.9 

Holyoke 

1,378 

1,624 

+246 

+  17.9 

WichiRftn 

238 

364 

+  126 

+62.9 

Minnesota- 

296 

371 

+75 

+25.3 

Missouri 

286 
278 

307 
383 

+21 

+  105 

+7.3 

Montana 

+37.7 

Nebraska. 

311 

436 

+  125 

+40.2 

New  Hampshire. 

613 

695 

+  182 

+35.5 

New  Jersey: 

Menlo  Park... 

506 

534 

+28 

+5.5 

Vineland 

611 

492 

-19 

-3.7 

New  York 

433 

610 

+177 

+40.9 

North  Dakota... 

854 

405 

+61 

+14.1 

Ohio 

310 

268 

-42 

-13.5 

Oklahoma: 

Ardmore 

256 

300 

+44 

+17.2 

Pennsylvania 

230 

318 

+88 

+3&3 

Rhode  Island 

356 

680 

+224 

+6Z9 

Bouth  Dakota... 

495 

429 

-66 

-13  3 

Vermont .... 

362 

839 

+487 

+13&3 

Washington: 

Ortlnjt ... 

820 
342 
459 

460 
429 
530 

+140 

+87 
+71 

+43.8 

Ret-sll 

+26.4 

Wisconsin 

+15.6 

Wyoming 

365 

902 

+627 

+171.8 

Total 

13,301 

10,068 

3.767 

30.6 

Actual  cott  of  $tOO,  $100,  $300  mcrta*e  bated  on  June  19SS 
average  preeeni  in  tttalt  homes 


tioo 

increase 

$200 
increase 

$300 
increase 

California 

$197,060 

4,523 

74,158 

$394,120 

9,046 

148,316 

$591,180 

13,560 

Connecticut ....... 

223,474 

Illinois .............. 

10,361 
28.632 
27,864 

10,361 
47,932 
61,784 

10,361 

Indiana . . . 

47,932 

lowa . . .. 

61,784 

M  assucliusttts: 
Chelsea 

63,680 

15,000 

8,732 

2.500 

127,360 

80,000 

8,732 

2,500 

101,040 

1 1  oly  oke ...„._.... 

M  idiiian ...... 

46,000 
8,732 

Mliuitsola . 

2,500 

$100 
IncreaM 

$200 
increase 

$300 
iucre.itan 

I 

lil  ont^na.. ....... ....... 

1,118 

12, 871 
3,566 

7,2.M 

0,  T.-iS 

539 

6,103 

1,118 
12, 871 
7,130. 

14.508 

19,  510 

1,07S 

MU3 

1,118 

12,871 

New  Hampshire 

10,606 

New  Jersey: 
Menlo  Park  .......... 

21.762 

24,  S15 

New  York        

1,617 

North  Dakota -.-- 

6.103 

Ohio 



Rho'lc  Islan<i ...... 

21.057 

11. 707 

4,477 

16,027 

2<-..  no 

27,344 
702 

42.114 

18,  U.TO 
8.954 

32,  0>')4 

46,  010 

64,6KS 

1.404 

6;».  171 

South  Dakota........... 

1H.959 

13.431 

>V:ishinRton: 

Ortintr 

Rptsil 

39,906 
46,040 

Wisconsin .. 

82. 03  J 

Wyoming ,* 

3,106 

Total ... 

578.639 

1.096,682 

1.  520. 198 

LATEST     PRICE-CUTTING     ACTION 

BY      SECRETARY      BENSON      BAD 

NEWS     FOR    THE     FARMER     AND 

FOR  THE  NATION 
^r.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent   to   extend    my   re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman .  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  6  years.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson  has  nfissed  few.  if  any.  op- 
portunities to  drive  farm  prices  down, 
while  at  the  same  time  expounding  the 
impossible  theory  that  lower  farm  prices 
would  reduce  production  and  raise  farm 
income. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Benson's  theory 
has  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect — 
farm  production  has  gone  up  each  time 
he  has  lowered  farm  price  supports, 
while  farm  income  has  dropped.  Farm- 
ers have  suffered  a  loss  of  approximately 
$18  billion  in  income  under  his  admin- 
istration. Farm  surpluses  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  vir- 
tually quadrupled.  Nearly  4  million 
farm  people  have  been  forced  to  give 
up  fanning  and  Join  the  ranks  of  city 
residents  peeking  employment.  The 
cost  of  the  farm  program  has  been  mul- 
tiplied many  times  since  Mr.  Benson 
took  office. 

During  1958,  because  of  favorable 
growing  conditions  and  other  factors, 
net  farm  income  rose  to  $13  billion, 
which  is  an  increase  of  about  20  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  It  rose  in 
spite  of  the  Secretary's  actions,  not  as 
a  result  of  them,  though  he  has  tried 
hard  to  make  us  believe  otherwise. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  last  year's 
net  income  level  was  lower  than  that  of 
any  year  in  the  1946-1954  period,  and 
Is  far  below  the  reasonable  return  to 
which  farmers  are  entitled  on  their 
labor,  management  and  Investment. 

Farming  is  a  costly  o];>eration  requir- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  of  investment, 
as  well  as  hard  labor  and  managerial 
skill.  The  typical  midwest  farming  op- 
eration represents  an  Investment  of 
about  $50,000. 


For  those  who  contend  that  farmers 
are  gaining  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  labors,  I  would  point  out  that  as 
late  as  1957,  per  capita  farm  Income 
averaged  $967.  Nonfarm  per  capita  in- 
come averaged  $2,082  in  the  same  year. 
During  that  year,  $309  of  the  farmer's 
$967  total  income  was  derived  from  work 
off  of  the  farm.  The  hourly  return  to 
farmers  for  labor  and  management 
averaged  only  a  meager  69  cents  an  hour. 

While  farm  income  rose  last  year,  for 
the  nrst  time  in  5  years.  Secretary 
Benson  apparently  has  no  intention  of 
allowing  this  situation  to  repeat  itself  in 
1959. 

On  February  19  of  this  year  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  reducing  price  sup- 
ports on  most  feed  grains  to  60  percent 
of  parity. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
report  on  the  Secretary's  latest  order  by 
Associated  Press  writer.  Ovid  Martin, 
which  appeared  in  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader  of  February  19: 
Benson  Cuts  Price  Pmops  foe  Eicht  Ckops 
(By  Ovid  A.  Martin) 

Washington. — The  potential  producer 
▼alue  of  eight  crope  has  been  reduced  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  by  a  cut  In  Oov- 
ernment  price  support  levels. 

The  crops  are  rye.  barley,  grain  sorghums, 
oats,  soybeans,  cottonseed,  flaxseed  and  dry 
beans. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  announced 
Wednesday  that  his  Department  will  support 
prices  of  these  crops  at  lower  levels  this  year 
than  last. 

Should  market  prices  adjust  to  lower  sup- 
ports— as  they  are  expected  to  do  In  view  of 
the  existing  price-depressing  surpluses- 
grower  returns  would  be  decreased  corre- 
spondingly. 

LlkewUe.  the  Oovernment's  own  outlay  on 
supplies  which  It  would  take  over  under 
price  support  operations  would  be  reduced 
also. 

In  the  case  of  a  ninth  crop-corn -Benson 
set  a  new  rate  which  probably  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  value  of  this  crop. 

Newly  announced  supports  for  this  year 
compared  with  last  year,  respectively.  In- 
cluded: Grain  sorghums  $1.62  and  $1.83  a 
hundred  pounds;  oats  60  cents  and  61  centa 
a  bushel:  and  soybeans  •1.85  and  $2.00. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  Benson  set  the  19S0 
rate  at  a  minimum  of  91.12  a  bushel.  ThU 
compares  with  last  year's  dual  rate  of  $1.36 
for  com  grown  on  farms  complying  with 
acreage  aUotments  and  $1.06  for  com  grown 
on  noncomplylng  farms. 

Under  a  new  program  In  effect  this  year, 
there  will  be  no  acreage  allotments. 
Farmers  will  be  free  to  produce  all  the  corn 
they  desire.  But  there  will  be  a  single  rate 
of  •1.12. 

Inasmuch  as  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
affected  farms  exceeded  corn  allotments  last 
year,  the  market  price  for  this  grain  wa« 
largely  determined  by  the  91.06  rate. 

This  year  markets  will  be  determined 
largely  by  a  rate  6  cents  higher. 

Consequently,  the  value  of  this  year's  corn 
crop  might  well  exceed  last  year's  by  a  small 
amount  assuming,  of  course,  a  crop  of  equal 
size. 

At  a  minimum,  the  Secretary's  latest 
action  will  result  in  a  $15  million  loss  to 
the  producers  of  oats,  barley,  rye.  flax, 
com,  soybeans,  and  grain  sorghums  in 
my  State  of  South  Dakota.  It  could 
easily  be  as  high  as  $25  million. 

Already,  the  effects  of  this  arbitrary 
and  completely  unjustified  action  have 
been  felt  in  the  sensitive  market  places 


of  the  Nation,  as  the  following  news 
story  from  the  same  newspaper  demon- 
strates : 

Some  Orains  Down  Shaeplt 

Chicago.— The  sharpest  price  break  in 
many  months  carried  some  grain  futures  to 
new  low  levels  for  the  season  today  on  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Price  shifts  were  broad  and  rapid  as  the 
declines  broke  open  a  heavy  volume  of  stop- 
loss  selling  In  spots  and  some  dealers  moved 
toward  reinstatement  of  positions  as  the 
setbacks  appeared  from  time  to  time  to  have 
hit  bottoms. 

Wheat  6howed  some  rallying  strength  at 
times,  but  rye  and  soybeans,  with  losses 
running  more  than  cents  a  bushel,  were 
under  constant  heavy  pressure. 

The  liquidation  was  attributed  mainly  to 
new  lower  price  supports  for  1959  crops  of 
soybeans  and  mo«t  grains  but  the  Govern- 
ment report  on  stocks  held  in  price  support 
loan  on  January  31  also  was  viewed  as  bear- 
ish by  many  Interests. 

At  the  finish,  wheat  was  unchanged  to  IV^ 
cents  a  bushel  lower,  March  •1.98-97%. 
Corn  >4  higher  to  Vi  lower.  March  old  type 
contract  •I.IS'^.  Oats  %-lVa  lower,  March 
64«,i.  Rye  ^-4%  lower.  March  •1.37V4-^. 
Soybeans  lH-3%  lower.  March  •2.19Vi-l4- 

The  grain  futures  market  dipped 
sharply  as  the  news  article  points  out. 
Furthermore,  the  break  was  directly  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Benson's  price-cutting 
actions  announced  that  day.  The  Sec- 
retary's ill-advised  decision  can  only 
serve  to  heighten  the  prolonged  agricul- 
tural depression,  much  of  which  he  has 
created  through  his  policies.  It  also 
threatens  to  lengthen  out  and  perhaps 
even  intensify  the  recession  which  this 
Nation  has  been  experiencing  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half. 

By  the  latest  report.  4.7  million  peo- 
ple are  still  unemployed.  Heavy  indus- 
tries are  far  below  full  production  levels, 
partly  because  of  decreased  farm  pur- 
chasing power.  Is  it  not.  then,  the 
height  of  irresponsibility  to  reduce  fur- 
ther the  incomes  of  one  of  industry's 
best  customers— the  American  farm 
family?  - 

Let  us  not  forget  that  farmers  pro- 
vide a  market  for  6.5  million  tons  of 
finished  steel  annually.  They  buy  more 
petroleum  products  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  economy.  Farmers  con- 
sume SO  million  tons  of  chemicals  an- 
nually. They  operate  12  million  tractors, 
cars,  and  trucks  on  American  farms. 

Approximately  25  million  workers,  or 
about  40  percent  of  our  gainfully  em- 
ployed, are  directly  dependent  upon 
agriculture  for  their  livelihoods,  and 
millions  mor  j  indirectly  receive  much  of 
their  incomes  from  agricultural  activ- 
ities. 

It  la  my  conviction  that  this  Nation 
cannot  hope  to  eliminate  the  chronic 
pockets  of  unemplosrment  and  regain 
Its  economic  health  until  we  deal  with 
the  depressed  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy.  The  American  farmer  has 
provided  us  with  the  best  food  in  the 
world  at  the  lowest  prices.  He  is  en- 
titled to  an  income  on  a  par  with  his 
city  cousin. 

In  the  past,  meaningful  farm  Income 
Improvement  legislation  has  been 
stopped  by  Presidential  veto.  It  la  my 
hope,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  veto 
threat.  Congress  will  make  every  effort 
to  pass  adequate  farm  legislation. 
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BARTER  AGREEMENT  WITH 
GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  criticized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  rather  sharply  on 
this  floor  Monday  for  its  failure  to  carry 
on  an  effective  barter  program,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
House  today  that  one  particular  barter 
transaction  of  importance,  which  has 
been  hanging  fire  for  18  months,  has 
finally  been  approved: 

At  5:30  yesterday  afternoon,  officials 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  India  signed  an 
agreement  which  contemplates  the  bar- 
ter of  about  17  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  other  food  grains  for  an  equivalent 
value  of  manganese,  ferromanganese, 
and  other  minerals  produced  in  India. 
This  Is  the  barter  transaction  with  India 
that  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
have  been  referring  to  in  various  state- 
ments for  the  past  year.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  the  agreement  un- 
der which  it  can  be  consummated  has 
finally  been  signed. 

'.  While  I  do  not  want  to  detract  from 
the  accomplishment  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials,  our  natural  elation 
Is  somewhat  tempered  by  the  fact  that 
this  proposal  was  first  made  in  August 
1957  and  it  has  taken  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  that  time  until  yes- 
terday to  work  out  the  transaction,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  original  pro- 
posal was  for  the  barter  of  several  times 
the  quantity  of  surpluses  which  are  en- 
compassed in  the  agreement  which  has 
just  been  signed. 

Following  is  the  announcement  of  this 
transaction  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 
Baeter  Agreement  Wrrn  Government 
or  India  Annottnced 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced today  that  basic  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  Governments  of  India 
and  the  United  SUtes  regarding  the  ex- 
change of  450,000  metric  tons  or  more  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation-owned  food- 
grains,  principally  wheat,  for  manganese, 
ferromanganese,  and  other  materials  origin- 
ating In  India  or  processed  from  materials 
originating  in  India. 

The  processing  may  take  place  within  India 
or  In  friendly  countries  outside  India.  In- 
cluding the  United  States. 

After  expected  completion  In  the  near 
future  of  operational  details.  USDA's  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  Issue  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  Interested 
U.S.  firms  holding  firm  offers  of  India  ma- 
terial or  materials  processed  from  Indian 
materials  may  submit  offers  to  CCC. 


MISREPRESENTA'nONS  OF  SECRE- 
TARY BENSON  AND  HIS  PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Dixoir]  Is  recognized  for  SO 
minutes. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  within 
the  nature  of  our  great  country  and  its 
Congress  to  be  just.  Recent  statements 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the 
Record  are  in  my  opinion  imjust  to  our 
great  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
program. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture was  attacked  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  in  a  vicious,  scurrilous  and  en- 
tirely uncalled  for  manner.  Even  his 
religion  and  integrity  were  challenged. 
I  feel  &n  obligation  to  apologize  here 
to  Secretary  Benson  in  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Secretary 
did  not  dignify  the  attack  on  him  by  a 
detailed  rebuttal.  Instgad^e  pointed 
out,  as  well  he  should,  thaTrfesponsibil- 
ity  for  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today  in  agriculture  lies  at  the 
doorstep  of  those  who  have  the  power 
to  change  the  laws  which  have  led  to  the 
shamefully  high  costs  of  the  farm  pro-  • 
gram  and  the  immanageable  surpluses 
in  a  few  of  the  basic  crops. 

I  have  asked  for  a  few  minutes'  time 
today  to  correct  a  few  of  what  I  think 
are  fallacies  and  misrepresentations. 

Fallacy  No.  1:  That  the  mess  we  are 
in  is  the  result  of  the  Secretary's  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  in  control  of  the  last 
two  Congresses  and  all  the  Secretary  can 
do  is  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the 
Congress  even  though  it  is  not  his  pro- 
gram. I  have  been  present  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultvu^  when  the  Secre- 
tary has  pled,  almost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  for  laws  which  would  correct  the 
very  evils  of  which  his  opponents  com- 
plain so  forcefully.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  complaining  and  I.  like  the  Secretary, 
urge  them  now  that  they  are  in  such 
complete  control  to  enact  real  corrective 
measures. 

Fallacy  No.  2:  That  the  rise  in  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  inventories 
from  1953  to  1959  is  due  specifically  to 
lower  price  supports.  Would  our  critics 
honestly  maintain  that  the  farmers 
would  have  chosen  to  produce  less  if 
we  had  given  them  as  incentives  90  per- 
cent or  100  percent  price  supports?  If 
so,  the  human  nature  of  the  farmer 
defies  analysis  If  when  given  such  an 
incentive  he  decided  to  produce  less. 
Furthermore,  our  successful  World  War 
n  efforts  to  increase  production  by  rais- 
ing price  supports  was  all  wrong.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Benson's 
critics  we  should  have  lowered  price 
supports  to  increase  production. 

Seriously  now  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  Increasing  surpluses  are : 

First.  The  miracles  of  production  re- 
search and  the  technological  revolution 
in  agriculture  production. 

Second.  The  fact  that  our  CCC  In- 
ventories were  low  in  1953  only  because 
two  wars,  involving  our  responsibility  of 
feeding  the  world,  had  drained  off  our 
surpluses. 

Third.  The  third  great  cause  is  that 
the  Donocratic-controlled  Congress 
would  not  permit  sufficient  flexibility  in 
price  supports  to  move  surpluses  into 
markets  rather  than  Into  Government 
storage.  Our  critics  appear  to  have 
ignored  all  three  of  these  most  impor- 
tant factors. 
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Fourth.  Our  foreign  neighbors  are 
now  back  In  production  on  a  big  scale — 
many  of  them  with  our  help. 

Fallacy  No.  3:  That  Secretary  Ben- 
son's program  is  the  cause  of  staggering 
Agriculture  Department  expenditures. 
The  facts  are  that  3  out  of  the  last 
4  years  our  Democratic -controlled  Con- 
gresses have  raised  agricultiu-e  appro- 
priations above  what  he,  the  Secretary, 
wanted  to  spend.  I  hope  this  year  to 
see  Democratic  majorities  vote  for  less 
rather  than  more  agriculture  spending. 
I  recall  having  seen  our  critics,  who 
cry  "economy,"  vote  for  a  billion  dollar 
a  year  com  bill,  a  billion  dollar  price 
support  freeze  bill,  which  the  President 
had  the  courage  to  veto,  a  billion  and  a 
half  omnibus  farm  bill,  which  we  killed 
on  the  floor,  and  a  billion  and  a  half 
food  stamp  plan,  all  of  which  would 
have  forced  the  Secretary  to  hire  thou- 
sands of  additional  employees  and  spend 
additional  billions  of  money. 

Fallacy  No.  4:  That  high  price  sup- 
ports are  the  solution  to  the  small  low 
Income  farmer's  problems. 

On  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  many 
of  these  costly  programs  has  been 
largely  to  enrl'ch  the  big  farmers. 

In  1956  one-third  of  our  farm  products 
oame  from  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
farmers  and  91  percent  of  products  from 
50  percent  of  the  farms.  In  other  words, 
half  of  all  of  the  farmers— the  small 
farmers  who  need  the  help— produce 
only  9  percent  of  the  output.  Again 
high  price  supports  discriminate 
against  the  small  farmer  who  produces 
other  than  the  six  basic  crops.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  handicap  it  is  the  basic 
crops  which  get  most  of  the  help  that 
are  in  the  most  serious  trouble. 

The  poultry  people  have  given  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  a  chance  to  op- 
erate and  as  a  result  consumption  has 
Increased  prodigiously.  Our  livestoclc 
have  done  likewise  and  they  have  repre- 
sented one  of  the  bright  spots  in  agri- 
culture. 

If  our  critics  are  so  eager  to  cut  costs 
and  help  the  small  farmer  why  did  they 
refuse  to  pass  bills  which  several  of  us 
introduced  v/hich  would  drastically  lim- 
it the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
paid  to  any  one  farmer? 

Time  and  again  in  the  years  he  has 
been  Secretary.  Mr.  Benson  has  called 
for  revisions  in  the  basic  legislation 
which  would  have  permitted  agriculture 
to  make  an  orderly  transition  from  war 
to  peacetime  demand.  Each  time  the 
Congress  either  refused,  or  took  steps  in 
the  opposite  direction  which  caused 
Presidential  vetoes,  or  grudgingly  grant- 
ed a  little — but  much  too  little — of  what 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  recom- 
mended after  careful  study  of  the  whole 
situation. 

Again  and  again.  Mr.  Benson  warned 
of  the  consequences  of  this  inaction. 
Today  we  are  seeing  the  results.  Again 
President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Benson 
have  appealed  to  the  Congress  to  revise 
the  law.  And  what  is  the  response? 
Instead  of  statesmanship,  we  have  the 
.  shameful  spectacle  of  veteran  Members 
of  this  body  beating  Mr.  Benson  over 
the  head  with  the  results  of  a  program 
which  certainly  is  not  of  the  Secretary's 
making. 


We  might  as  well  face  up  to  It.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  President  cannot  change 
the  law.  He  has  urged  changes  again 
and  again.  Mr.  Benson  cannot  make 
the  law— it  is  his  duty  to  administer  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  failure  of  the  farm  law 
is  the  failure  of  the  administration. 

It  is  time  to  say  right  here  and  now 
that  the  failure  of  the  program  is  the 
failure  of  the  legislation — the  old,  out- 
moded, unworkable  legislation— that 
this  Congress  has  allowed  to  continue 
much,  much  too  long. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  yes- 
terday attempted  to  support  his  personal 
attack  on  the  Secretary  by  selecting 
from  a  hearing  record  some  carefully 
culled  excerpts  regarding  the  cotton  pro- 
gram and  the  recent  revision  of  the 
parity  index. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  facts  to 
you  at  this  point. 

A  dispassionate  review  of  these  fa^ts 
will  indicate  that  the  Secretary  was  dis- 
charBing  his  legal  responsibilities  as  the 
chief  executive  ofQcer  In  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  revision  of  the  Index  of  prices  received 
by  farmers  and  the  parity  index— Index 
of  prices  paid,  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates. 

The  law  places  upon  the  Secretary  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  Indexes 
and  prices  used  in  computing  parity 
prices.  It  was  obviously  clearly  appro- 
priate for  the  statisticians  to  advise  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  Implications  of  the 
delta.  Pursuant  to  his  responsibility,  the 
Secretary  approved  the  request  for  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1956  for  bringing  the 
weighting  pattern  up  to  postwar  condi- 
tions. These  are  the  last  major  indexes 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  brought 
up  to  date  after  World  War  11. 

Testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  clearly  outlined  the  r  ed  for 
updating  the  index  and  implied  the  in- 
tention of  the  Department  to  proceed 
with  the  necessary  surveys  and  revisions 
once  the  surveys  were  completed.  This 
it  appears  the  Department  has  done. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  De- 
partment could  have  withheld  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  after  making  the 
basic  surveys  and  utillzinc  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  purpose. 

The  situation  was  in  some  respects 
similar  at  the  time  of  "he  1950  revision 
of  the  indexes.  At  the  time  the  1950  in- 
dex was  revised  the  Congress  had  di- 
rected that  allowance  be  made  for  cash 
wage  rates.  This  addition  more  than 
offsets  the  downward  effect  which  the 
revision  had  upon  the  parity  index. 

Thus  the  component  for  prices  paid, 
interest,  and  taxes  of  the  revised  parity 
index  as  published  in  January  1950  was 
about  2'/2  percent  lower  than  the  index 
as  computed  prior  thereto.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  wage  factor,  however,  served 
to  cancel  this  so  that  the  net  effect  of 
the  revision,  including  the  addition  of 
wage  rates  and  the  revision  of  the  prices 
received  index  was  to  raise  parity  prices 
about  4  percent,  instead  of  around  6 
percent,  which  would  have  resulted  with- 
out the  revision. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  O.  V.  Wells,  of 
the  Department,  indicates  that  the  farm 


expenditure  survey,  although  neces- 
sarily a  sample,  was  conducted  by  ap- 
proved statistical  techniques  and  repre- 
sents all  farms,  whether  large  or  small. 
The  memorandums  from  Stauber  to 
Wells  are  clearly  technical  memoran- 
dums exploring  the  changes  which  might 
result  from  using  the  new,  current  data 
and  were  not  written,  as  implied,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  parity  prices. 

As  to  the  matter  of  medical  services, 
hospitals,  insurance,  and  the  like  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, they  were  not  Included  in  the  index 
previously,  and  their  continued  om'.ssion 
obviously  has  changed  nothing.  These 
items  could  not  be  included  because  price 
series  are  not  available. 

Finally,  the  Parity  Index  continues  to 
relate  to  all  farm^.  just  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  It  does,  however,  make  use  of  up- 
to-date  information. 

Surely  the  Congress  expects  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  use  of  the  most  accurate 
and  up-to-date  statL^tical  Information 
available  In  his  determinations.  This  It 
appears  the  Secretary  has  done,  and  I 
am  sure  thot  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  agri- 
culture and  the  whol :  Nation  for  our  sta- 
tistical measures  to  be  as  accurate  as  It  Is 
possible  to  make  them  with  available 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  atUck  on  Secre- 
tary Benson  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi had  quite  a  lot  to  say  about  how 
this  administration  has  handled  the  cot- 
ton export  program,  his  pet  commodity. 
Some  of  It.  unfortunately,  was  incorrect 
or  misleading.  I  do  not  propose  to 
answer  my  distinguished  coUeapue  point 
by  point,  but  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  things  I  think  need  cor- 
rection. 

The  truth  Is  that  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Secretary  Benson,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  since  1956  has 
sold  about  15.5  million  bales  of  cotton 
under  Its  export  program.  Exports  for 
the  3  years,  including  this  year  1958- 
59.  will  average  above  5  million  bales. 
This  is  considered  by  the  Department,  on 
the  basis  of  testimony  and  debate  at  the 
time  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  was 
before  the  Congress,  to  represent  the 
U.S.  fair  share  of  the  world  market  for 
cotton.  The  gentleman  from  Missis.'^ippi. 
capable  representative  of  his  constituents 
that  he  is.  now  would  raise  this  fair 
share  from  5.5  to  6  million  bales.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  study  of  the  record  be  made. 
Later  In  his  remarks  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  commented  on  a  com- 
munique from  the  Washington  Star  con- 
cerning the  recent  visit  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  Mexico  and  quoted: 

The  communique  said  tliere  was  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  cooperation  and 
consultation  between  the  two  Governments 
on  the  disposal  of  cotton.  This  might  mean 
that  Mexico  will  be  protected  In  the  future 
against  sale  abroad  of  United  States  cotton 
surpluses. 

My  distinguished  colleague  then  went 
on  to  say  that  reestablishing  and  main- 
taining our  historical  share  of  world 
markets  is  not  disposing  of  surpluses, 
adding  that  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
President  would  feel  he  had  the  right  to 
ignore  the  IwW. 
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The  Joint  statement  by  the  President 
of  Mexico  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Acapulco  on  February 
20.  1959.  and  made  available  here  by  the 
White  House,  says  in  the  seventh  para- 
graph— the  only  reference  to  cotton — 
the  following: 

since  cotton  Is  Mexico's  major  export 
eommcdity  and  one  of  great  importance  to 
the  United  States,  the  two  Presidents 
agreed  thnt  their  Governments  should  co- 
operate and  consult  together  In  their  efforts 
better  to  protect  the  interests  of  both 
countries  in  this  vital  commodity. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
strayed  far  afield  elsewhere  in  his 
speech. 

It  is  ridiculous,  for  example,  to  accuse 
the  Secretary  of  making  huge  and  hasty 
Soil  Bank  payments  because  1956  was 
an  election  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  opposed  making  tlie  Soil  Bank  opera- 
tive in  1936. 

The  Soil  Bank  proirram  was  placed  In 
effect  hastily,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  done 
to  meet  a  specific  directive  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Early  In  1056,  Congress  passed  an  agri- 
cultural bill  In  which  a  Soli  Bank  au- 
thorlfttlon  was  coupled  with  numerous 
unwise  provisions  wh^eh  the  administra- 
tion had  consistently  opposed  and  could 
not  possibly  accept.  Chief  of  these  ob- 
jectionable provisions  was  a  return  to 
^  a  wartime  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  sup- 
ports for  the  basic  commodities.  Had 
this  provision  become  law  in  this  period 
of  huge  surpluses  and  rising  yields,  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  farm  program  would 
have  skyrocketed  beyond  all  compre- 
hension. The  bill  would  have  been  self- 
defeating,  because  the  Soil  Bank  provi- 
sions and  the  rigid  supports  would  have 
pulled  farmers  In  directly  opposite  di- 
rections. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  choice  but  to  veto  the  un- 
workable bill  which  was  handed  him  by 
an  unfriendly  Congress  and  to  request 
reenactment  of  the  Soil  Bank  provi- 
sions in  a  form  that  made  sense — and 
In  time  for  use  on  1957  production. 

However,  when  Congress  repassed  the 
Soli  Bank,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  directed  to  put  the  program 
Into  effect  for  1956.  That  was  nearly 
the  first  of  June,  Moving  rapidly,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  went  to  the 
field  with  what  was  admittedly  a  special 
program  to  meet  a  tjne  emergency  not 
of  the  Department's  own  making. 

Launched  under  such  difBcult  circum- 
stances, the  acreage  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank  can  nevertheless  show  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment  dur- 
ing the  3  years  the  program  was  in 
operation. 

For  those  3  years,  we  can  point  with 
pride  to  perhaps  the  greatest  record  of 
crop  adjustment  ever  accomplished  un- 
der any  farm  program  in  a  comparable 
period.  For  the  five  basic  crops  to  which 
the  program  was  applied,  crops  were  re- 
duced by  approximately  50  million  acres 
in  the  3  years.  Altogether,  the  acreage 
reserve  prevented  the  production  of 
many  millions  of  bashels  of  crops  that 
would  have  added  to  the  surplus  and  run 
up  the  cost  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram. For  com.  the  3-year  reduction 
was    nearly    one-half    billion    bushels. 


For  cotton,  there  was  a  crop  reduction 
of  3  million  bales  in  1958  alone.  The 
program  was  so  effective  on  cotton  that 
the  acreage  last  year  was  the  smallest 
since  1876. 

Why.  then,  was  the  program  dropped 
after  3  years?  The  true  reason  is  that 
it  had  accomplished  in  that  3-year  pe- 
riod nearly  everything  that  could  be  ex- 
pected through  that  approach.  Cotton 
acreage  was  reduced  to  such  a  level  that 
Congress  directed  a  program  which 
would  offer  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
increase  their  plantings.  Com  farmers, 
offered  a  choice,  voted  for  a  program 
which  would  take  controls  completely 
away  from  corn.  Only  wheat  was  left 
among  the  major  s\irplus  crops,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  v^'is^ly  elected 
not  to  offer  this  special  approach  to 
wheat  farmers  alone. 

And.  incidentally,  payments  under  the 
soil  bank  are  made  after  the  acreage 
adjuritm-^nt  is  carried  out.  not  before. 
No  farmer  has  ever  been  paid  before 
carrying  out  his  contract— In  an  election 
year  or  any  other  time. 

I  suiTgest  In  the  interest  of  better  in- 
formation for  Members  of  this  Hou^e 
and  Icsi  questioning  of  the  President's 
Intent  to  Ignore  the  law  that  commu- 
niques be  obtained  from  offlslal  sources. 

In  connection  with  the  cotton  export 
program  the  gentleman  from  Mlsslrs'ppi 
cited  a  flRure  of  $133  million  as  rebates 
to  private  firms  as  the  lesult  of  the>De- 
partment's  downgrading  cotton  sold  to 
them.  He  added  that  much  of  this  cot- 
ton was  sold  In  world  trade  at  higher 
than  the  new  cla«s  and  much  higher 
than  the  original  class.  This  leaves  the 
inference  that  the  firms  that  handled 
cotton  under  the  export  program  re- 
ceived special  treatment,  or  what.  In 
effect,  might  be  described  as  a  bonus. 
The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out. 

Cotton  sold  imder  the  export  pro- 
grams of  recent  years  came  from  the 
1951  through  1957  crops.  Cotton  in 
storage  over  extended  F>eriods  tends  to 
change  in  grade  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  color.  In  offering  this  cotton 
for  export,  the  Department  provided 
that  purchasers  might  have  it  reclassi- 
fied by  Government  cotton  examiners 
and  make  final  settlement  on  the  basis 
of  that  reclassification.  I  contend  that 
this  was  only  fair  and  in  keeping  with 
trade  practices. 

My  colleague  from  Mississippi  also, 
knows  that  cotton  normally  Is  sold  In 
export  on  the  basis  of  f  rivate  types  or 
descriptions  rather  than  on  U.S.  stand- 
ards. To  assume  that  cotton  sold  abroad 
on  description  is  equal  to  or  better  than 
its  classification  by  the  Government 
leads  to  the  false  assumption  that  ex- 
porters made  undue  profits  and  that  the 
Government  made  unjustified  refunds 
for  quality  claims.  This  just  is  not  so. 
as  any  well-informed  cotton  man  well 
knows. 

Although  the  acreage  reserve  was  not 
offered  this  year,  the  soil  bank  remains 
very  much  alive  and  is  getting  good  re- 
sults. During  this  coming  growing  sea- 
son, there  will  be  some  23  million  acres 
In  the  soil  bank's  long-range  program 
called  the  conservation  reserve.  That  is 
about  5  percent  of  all  the  cropland  In  the 
United  States.   Some  of  it  is  not  the  best 


land,  but  much  of  it  is  excellent  land 
that  would  be  producing  crops  on  a  large 
scale  if  it  had  not  been  diverted  from 
crops  to  conservation  practices  through 
the  soil  bank. 

A  survey  of  conservation  reserve  par- 
ticipation siiows  that  this  soil  bank  land 
did  produce  in  the  2  years  before  coming 
into  the  progi-am  large  quantities  of 
com.'^heat.  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  oats, 
soybeans,  grain  sorghums,  and  a  variety 
of  other  crops  that  would  be  adding  to 
our  surplus  problems. 

This  lis  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
entire  23  miUion  acres  will  by  the  end 
of  1959  be  in  grass,  trees,  water,  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  other  long- 
range  practices  that  conserve  and  im- 
prove our  American  soil. 

I  subhiit  that  we  caimot  solve  the 
farm  dilemma  by  concentrating  solely 
on  one  commodity — cotton — or  by  abus- 
ing an  ofOcial  of  government  for  carry- 
ing out  our  own  directives.  Angry  tirades 
will  not  dispose  of  surpluses,  nor  put 
more  money  in  tlae  pockets  of  cotton- 
growers  or  any  other  type  of  farmers. 
This  is  an  hour  and  a  situation  demand- 
ing hard  thinking  and  statesmanship. 

Mr.  WALLHAU8ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  venUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSFR.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  UUh,  the  Honorable 
HcKRY  Aldous  DixoN.  on  his  able  pres- 
entation of  the  true  facts  of  the  farm 
situation.  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  unwilling  to  assume  re- 
spon<=lblllty  for  the  program.  In  my 
opinion,  quite  the  contrary  Is  true. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  Wednesday 
night  to  attend  a  dinner  In  Newark,  N.J., 
at  which  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  the  principal  speaker. 
There  were  approximately  1,000  diners 
present  from  all  over  the  great  State  of 
New  Jersey,  from  all  walks  of  life,  many 
of  them  farmers. 

Much  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to 
agriculture,  its  problems  and- his  pro- 
gram. In  my  opinion,  which  was  sub- 
scribed to  and  attested  by  the  frequent 
and  sustained  outbursts  of  applause  of 
the  diners,  all  present  were  impressed  by 
his  profound  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
his  clear  presentation,  and  the  fact  that 
he  indicated  emphatically  and  without 
leaving  any  question  in  anyone's  mind 
that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  he  is  the  factual  head  of  the  De- 
partment in  every  respect. 

It  is  my  belief  that  his  record  Is  a  very 
great  one  and  his  critics  should  not  say 
that  he  Is  not  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  is  not  willing  to  stand  behind  his 
program.  On  the  contrary,  our  citizens 
are  fortimate  to  have  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Secretary  Js  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  behind  his  pro- 
gram. We  should  not  force  him  to  stand 
behind  a  program  that  Is  not  his. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Utah,  on  a 
very  able  presentation  in  support  of  the 
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policies  of  a  very  able  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. I  do  not  know  of  any  person 
in  my  lifetime  who  has  been  as  contro- 
versial as  has  been  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  a  man  who  has 
with  such  fortitude  and,  Indeed,  bravery 
stood  up  to  the  criticism  of  so  many 
people  as  have  criticized  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agricultiure.  I  think  It 
should  be  pointed  out  even  more  fully 
than  the  able  gentleman  from  Utah  did 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  as 
his  main  goal  the  welfare  of  every  farmer 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  that 
^he  believes,  and  I  certainly  will  subscribe 
to  this,  that  the  welfare  of  those  farmers 
is  bound  up  in  getting  a  higher  net  re- 
turn from  the  acres  that  they  till.  The 
Secretary  believes  that  in  order  to  do  this 
you  cannot  rei>eal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  you  must  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  it.  He  also  realizes  that  the 
farming  industry,  and  it  is  an  industry  in 
many  ways,  has  gone  through  a  tech- 
nological revolution,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ploding sort  of  thing  which  defies  the 
laws  which  have  previously  been  used  to 
try  to  understand  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, and  that  as  long  as  this  situa- 
tion continues,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
brave  men  and  bold  men  to  think  bravely 
and  boldly  and  not  try  to  solve  this 
problem  by  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  He  has  recognized  the  failure  of 
the  high,  rigid  price  support  formula. 
He  has  recognized  the  fact  that  some- 
thing new  must  be  done  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  farmers  of  the  future  and  to 
make  sure  that  this  Nation  has  the  warp 
and  the  woof  which  is  needed  and  which 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  to  insure  its  future  great- 
ness. Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  presentation. 

I  cannot  help  but  join  the  gentleman 
In  his  query  directed  to  the  Democrat 
Members  of  the  Congress.  If  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  passed  in  Demo- 
crat Congresses  has  had  the  dire  effects 
you  say  they  have,  why  have  you  not, 
with  your  majorities  in  Congress,  en- 
acted new  laws?  Why  have  you  not  faced 
up  to  the  effects  of  the  agricultural  rev- 
olution and  the  hardships  it  has  im- 
posed onjthe  modem  farmer?  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  your  castigate,  has 
tried.  He  has  recommended  legislation 
you  have  scorned.  You  have  chosen  to 
play  politics  with  the  fate  of  the  farmer. 
His  hardships  have  been  perpetuated 
and  deepened  by  you,  not  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  auBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  for  allowing 
me  to  participate  and  to  express  my  own 
confidence,  and  I  am  sure  the  confidence 
of  the  entire  10th  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  California  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson.  As  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  of  the  House  knows,  I  not  only  repre- 
sent one  of  the  fastest  growing  industrial 
areas  in  the  United  States,  but  also  an 
area  which  contains  the  county  which 
produces  the   15th  highest  amo\mt  of 


agricultural  products  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion. It  so  happens  that  these  products 
contain  very  few  if  any,  price-supported 
commodities.  We  have  many  poultry- 
men  who  feed  price-supported  grains  and 
sell  unsupported  meat.  We  have  cattle- 
men who  feed  price-supported  grains  and 
sell  unsupported  meat.  We  have  count- 
less vegetable  farmers  and  orchardists 
who  pay  an  inflated  price  for  machinery, 
brought  about  by  the  price-support  sys- 
tem, who  do  not  receive  price  sup[>orts. 

It  happens  that  I  am  a  third-genera- 
tion farmer.  I  have  seen  farming  change 
in  those  three  generations.  I  have  seen 
my  grandfather,  for  example,  labor  long 
and  hard  to  produce  10  tons  to  the  acre 
of  what  we  called  cow  beets.  I  have  seen 
my  father  follow  him  and  produce  the 
more  refined  sugar  beet,  and  work  to  get 
15  to  20  tons  per  acre  if  he  had  a  good 
crop.  I  have  seen  times  change  from 
my  father's  day.  I  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  new  types  of  fertilizer, 
sugar  beet  seed  which  is  blight  resistant 
and  rust  resistant,  new  irrigation  prac- 
tices, and  new  methods  of  thinning. 
These  developments  have  increased 
yields  so  that  today  on  the  same  acreage 
that  my  grandfather  produced  10  tons  of 
beets  and  my  father  produced  15  or  20 
tons,  I  produce  30  or  35  tons  at  a  lower 
unit  cost.  Even  in  this  day  of  high  prices 
and  higher  wages  and  higher  prices  for 
machinery  this  has  been  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  sugar  you  are 
talking  about  with  regard  to  beets;  are 
they  supported? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Sugar  beets  are  imder 
the  Sugar  Act,  and  payments  are  made 
from  the  revenue  from  the  duty  imposed 
upon  Cuban  imports. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Pretty  well  suppprted? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  That  Is  correct,  from 
the  industry  itself;  not  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  There  is  not  a  single  dollar 
going  into  the  sugar  beet  business  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  fact,  it  pays  a 
profit  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
tractors.  I  presume  they  also  use  auto- 
mobiles. Does  he  charge  that  excessive 
price  of  automobiles  and  tractors  to  that 
industry? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Of  course.  Govern- 
ment expenditures  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  inflation.  Price  supports  are 
a  part  of  Government  expenditures. 

Let  me  state  that  this  improved  tech- 
nology that  the  farmer  has  experienced 
in  three  generations  has  been  responsible 
for  making  the  present  price-support 
philosophy  completely  Invalid.  Today 
we  are  basing  price  supports  upon  cir- 
cumstances which  existed  years  and 
years  ago.  We  have  forgotten  that  it  Is 
now  possible  to  produce  more  of  any 
commodity  from  a  given  acre  of  ground, 
with  less  labor  and  less  expended  human 
effort. 

I  commend  Secretary  Benson  for  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  recommend  that  this 
outmoded  program  be  brought  up  to  date, 
and  that  we  use  modem  theories  and 
modem  applications  in  solving  the  farm 
problem. 

Yesterday  in  the  colloquy  on  this  floor 
cotton    was    mentioned.    Secretary    of 


Agriculture  Benson  was  given  the  blame 
for  the  plight  of  the  cotton  farmer.  I 
would  like  to  present  another  theory.  I 
say  the  cotton  farmer  of  the  South  has 
been  hurt  by  the  fact  that  California 
has  gone  into  the  business  of  producing 
cotton.  Price  supports  have  lured  non- 
farmers  into  the  cotton-producing 
business,  to  produce  the  surplus  which 
has  hurt  the  southern  cotton  producer. 

The  area  called  the  West  Side  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  just  across  the  hill 
from  my  district,  was.  imtil  a  few  years 
ago,  a  stretch  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  arid  acres  which  had  never 
raised  anything  but  jackrabbits.  With 
the  lure  of  a  guaranteed  profit,  men  who 
had  never  fanned  before  in  their  lives, 
stockbrokers  and  doctors  and  lawyers, 
came  to  the  West  Side.  They  had  the 
money  and  the  capital  to  sink  the  wells 
for  each  640  acres,  which  cost  $25,000, 
and  another  $25,000  for  a  pumping  plant 
to  lift  the  water. 

They  had  the  money  to  buy  the  large 
crawler  tractors  which  could  go  over 
hundreds  of  acres  day  and  night,  and 
which  the  little  fellow  cannot  afford. 
The  lure  of  a  guaranteed  profit  in  the 
cotton  industry  made  cotton  farmers  out 
of  men  who  had  never  done  anything 
with  cotton  before  except  perhaps  to 
wear  it.  These  are  the  kind  of  men  who 
were  brought  into  competition  with  the 
small  farmer.  It  was  the  price  support 
system  which  created  the  corporation 
farm  and  drove  the  small  farmer  right 
smack  out  of  business. 

I  laud  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
for  having  the  courage  and  the  personal 
integrity  to  face  this  problem  squarely. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
take  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
of  price  supports.  I  hope  that  some  day 
the  farmers  of  the  country  can  compete 
as  other  businessmen  compete,  that  we 
can  return  honest  competition  to  the 
farm.  The  Wall  Street  banker,  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  lawyer  will  then  be  out  of 
the  picture,  farming  will  revert  to  farm- 
ers, and  we  will  not  have  these  terrific 
investments  by  financial  syndicates  to 
operate  big  corporation  farms  and  drive 
the  small  man  out  of  business.  I  say  to 
you  that  if  you  give  us  a  chance  to  com- 
pete under  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  if  you  will  follow  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson,  we  will  have  pros- 
perous small  farms. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  E^;>eak- 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
floor  and  trying  to  clarify  this  very  im- 
portant matter  of  our  farm  program.  I 
think  he  very  rightly  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  to  the  fact  that 
the  past  two  Congresses  have  been  Demo- 
cratic controlled,  and  the  present  Con- 
gress is  Democratic  controlled,  and  that 
the  farm  program  we  have  been  trying 
to  make  sense  out  of  has  not  been  Secre- 
tary Benson's  program. 

About  3  years  ago,  I  believe  in  1955, 
the  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  filed  supplemental  views 
to  the  committee  report  on  the  Presi- 


dent's economic  report  in  regard  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy, 
pointing  out  some  of  the  economic  fac- 
tors the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  The 
Secretary  of  AgriculUxre  has  pointed  up 
in  his  proposed  program  many  of  these 
same  points  over  a  period  of  years.  To 
some  degree,  as  a  result  of  those  minority 
views  last  year,  a  subccxnmittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Sparkman,  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  and  research 
into  the  economic  aspect  of  U.S  agricul- 
ture. The  results  of  those  hearings  when 
we  were  through,  arul  the  scope  was  na- 
tionwide, clearly  revealed  that  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson's  economic  theo- 
ries on  this  subject  have  been  right,  and 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  submitted  last  year 
bears  that  cut.  That  is  the  report  my 
Democratic  friends  do  not  like  to  talk 
about.  It  does  not  back  up  the  ora- 
tory we  listen  to  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  from  people  on  the  majority  side 
who  do  not  like  what  is  going  on  in  agri- 
culture and  try  to  make  a  political  foot- 
ball out  of  the  serious  national  economic 
problem. 

The  usual  epithet  that  we  hear  here  Is 
that  Secretary  Benson  is  trying  to  drive 
the  farmers  off  the  farm.  If  you  ana- 
lyze that  charge  you  find  it  probably  is 
as  foul  a  blow  as  a  person  could  strike, 
because  what  in  effect  a  person  is  saying 
is  when  he  charges  any  man  with  such 
objectives  is  that  he  is  lacking  in  the 
basic  Christian  virtue*;  and,  of  course, 
that  is  not  so.  We  can  debate  to  some 
advantage  the  economic  effects  of  the 
policies  which  are  devised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultur&or  the  E>emocrat  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress  cr  anyone  else,  but 
that  is  not  what  has  been  said.  The  at- 
tack has  been  personal  and  it  has  been 
vicious.  I  submit  that  anyone  reviewing 
the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Policy  can 
come  to  only  one  conclusion:  That  this 
is  a  very  serious  problem  that  no  one 
man  or  group  of  men  or  party.  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  has  created  it.  and 
probably  that  it  will  take  all  of  us  work- 
ing together  and  hammering  at  each 
other  in  honest  debate  to  correct  it.  It 
is  a  serious  problem  and  there  is  only  one 
way  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  and 
that  Is  to  start  bringing  out  these  eco- 
nomic f£u:tors  into  the  open  and  trying 
to  solve  them. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  trying  his  best  to  bring  these 
matters  out  in  the  open  and.  right  or 
wrong  on  his  proposed  solutions,  his 
presentation  has  been  hitting  at  the  real 
nub  of  the  problem.  His  critics  have  not 
earned  similar  commendation.  They 
have  distorted  the  facts,  conceded  the 
issues,  and  resorted  to  personal  villfica- 
tloa  Then,  to  top  It  off,  they  have  of- 
fered no  solution  to  the  problem  and 
tried  to  escape  the  responsibility  for  their 
inaction  in  tnring  to  make  the  people 
forget  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
controlled  the  Congress  where  action  can 
be  taken.  We  must  get  at  the  economics 
of  the  situation  so  we  can  go  forward  In 
this  program  and  solve  this  very  difficult 
problem  for  our  people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  taking 
this  time  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  g^itleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  have  listened  to 
the  gentleman  uphold  the  Secretiuy  of 
Agricultiu-e  in  his  announced  program. 
The  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  the  question: 
Has  he  introduced  legislation  which 
would  carry  out  and  enact  the  program 
that  has  been  advocated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  DIXON.  My  answer  to  that,  is 
definitely  "Yes."  Representative  Hill, 
of  Colorado  and  I  both  introduced  bills 
designed  to  place  into  operation  the 
exact  program  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  recommended.  Further- 
more, those  bills  were  never  considered 
by  our  Committee  on  Agriculture.  May 
I  correct  the  gentleman.  I  have  de- 
fended the  Secretary  and  his  program. 
I  would  like  to  say  again  the  program 
that  he  is  being  accused  of  advocating 
and  following  is  not  his  program.  It  is 
the  program  of  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  in  control  of  the  Congress  during 
the  last  4  years. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  And  the  administra- 
tion of  that  program  in  effect  has  caused 
many  of  the  things  that  we  have  just 
discussed.  However,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  all  fairness,  that  Repre- 
sentative Hill  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  any  more.  The  gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  will  recognize  there  are  many 
new  Members  of  Congress  here  this  year 
who  were  not  Members  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  tisk  the  gentleman,  has 
he  ever  introduced  any  legislation  that 
will  carry  out  and  implement  the  Secre- 
tary's or  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to 
roll  back  the  price  supports  and  do  the 
other  things  he  is  advocating? 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Secretary  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  told  the  com- 
mittee that  it  was  in  control  of  the  De- 
partment and  that  It  was  in  control  of 
the  Congress.  That  if  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  his  program  they  should 
make  one  of  their  own. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Which  program  is 
the  gentleman  referring  to? 

Mr.  DIXON.  He  said  that  he  will  go 
to  the  end  of  the  road  to  help  the  com- 
mittee build  a  program.  Now  it  is  up 
to  you  to  build  it  instead  of  just  com- 
plain. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  We  have  a  program 
and  we  would  like  to  have  It  fairly  ad- 
ministered in  the  interest  of  all  segments 
of  agriculture,  in  the  interest  of  the  econ- 
omy of  America.  We  are  not  advocating 
a  particular  change  in  some  of  the  pro- 
grsims  that  we  have;  we  are  advocating  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  those 
programs.  We  are  not  interested  in  in- 
troducing the  legislation  which  is  advo- 
cated by  the  Secretary.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, neither  the  gentleman  nor  any 
member  of  his  party  has  introduced  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  Introduced  that  legis- 
lation last  year,  and  the  gentlonan 
knows  it. 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  We  are  talking  about 
a  different  Congress.  As  I  pointed  out, 
we  have  many  new  Members  who  would, 
perhaps,  like  to  do  the  job  of  legislating 
to  implement  the  Secretary's  program. 
My  question  is.  Has  the  gentleman  in- 
troduced it  or  has  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  introduced  it, 
or  has  any  member  of  the  minority  in 
this  House  introduced  it?  Certainly,  the 
majority  is  not  going  to  introduce  his 
program  becaxise  we  do  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  What  good  is  it  to  in- 
troduce such  legislation  when  we  could 
not  even  get  it  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  srield  to  the  gentl^nan 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  for  the  state- 
ment he  is  making.  The  plain  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  IDepartment  of 
Agriculture  can  only  administer  the  laws 
that  are  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Another  fact  that  is 
crystal  clear  is  that  for  4  years  past  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Democrat  Party. 
Proposals  have  been  made  by  the  admin- 
istration for  legislative  enactments  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  They  have  been 
spurned  by  the  Democrat -controlled 
Congresses  to  whom  they  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

I  think  it  also  ought  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  primary  resp>onsibility  for  the 
legislative  program  is  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  presently  controlled  by  a 
Democrat  majority,  283  to  153.  Now,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  fanners  of  this 
coimtry  are  going  to  be  fooled  by  threats 
of  investigation  of  the  Secretary  or  of 
the  Department  or  by  constant  criticism 
and  sniping.  If  corrective  farm  legisla- 
tion is  indicated  as  desirable  and  neces- 
sary, and  if  no  action  is  had,  then  I  think 
the  Democrats  here  in  the  Congress  who 
control  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  have  to  answer  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  to  the  American  people 
for  the  situation,  and  not  much  longer 
are  they  going  to  be  able  to  confuse  the 
issue  as  they  have  sought  to  do  through 
recent  years  and  months. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Teague]  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Wasnington  [Bffrs. 
Mat]  may  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son continues  to  be  the  recipient  of  blasts 
from  pressure  grouiJS.  He  Is  standing 
his  ground  well,  however.  It  should  be 
fully  realized  that  most  of  the  difficulties 
faced  by  agriculture  and  the  terrific  cost 
of  the  present  programs  are  the  fault  of 
a  Democrat  Congress  and  not  of  the 
administration.  Secretary  Benson  must 
enforce  laws  which  Congress  passes, 
whether  he  likes  them  (»*  not.  A  very 
high  percentage  of  legislation  affecting 
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agriculture  was  placed  on  the  books 
ae^ainst  the  Secretary's  recommendation. 
There  is  much  more  which  Congress  has 
refused  to  remove,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son's pleas. 

The  cost  of  these  programs  Is  fantas- 
tic. For  example,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  agricultural  surpluses 
presently  in  warehouses  is  almost  $9  bil- 
lion. This  amoimt  would  do — or  is 
equivalent  to — any  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Pay  for  all  veterans'  benefits  pro- 
grams for  almost  2  years. 

(b)  More  than  pay  a  year's  Interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

(c)  Pay  for  school  lunch  programs  for 
30  years. 

■(d)  Pay  for  all  space  flight  activities 
for  10  years. 

(e)  Pay  all  Regular,  Reserve,  and  re- 
tired military  personnel  for  a  year. 

(f )  Run  the  FBI  for  longer  than  any 
of  us  will  live — 80  years. 

(g)  Equal  three  times  the  value  of  all 
property  in  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

(h>  Equal  the  total  personal  income 
of  everyone  in  the  13th  Congressional 
District  for  almost  10  years. 

(i)  Be  almost  10  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  Government  property. 

(j)  Equal  total  California  farm  in- 
come for  last  3  years. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  these  surplus 
commodities  consists  of  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco.  And  yet 
these  particiilar  crops  constitute  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
production  of  the  United  States  in  dollar 
value.  This  comparatively  small  seg- 
ment of  agriculture  is  receiving  billions 
of  their  Government's  dollars  at  the  ex- 
pense of  housewives  and  taxpayers  in 
general. 

Furthermore,  most  of  these  dollars  go 
to  large  producers:  90  percent  of  the 
funds  for  wheat  go  to  50  percent  of  the 
farms — the  largest  ones;  75  percent  of 
the  funds  for  cotton  go  to  25  percent  of 
the  farms — again,  the  largest  ones.  For 
cotton  and  rice,  those  with  100  acres  or 
more  get  an  average  of  $10,000  each  per 
year.  The  smaller  ones  get  almost  noth- 
ing. Just  10  farms  received  almost  $4 
million  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
1957  for  soil  bank  and  price-support 
payments: 

The  total  cost  of  handling  these  sur- 
plus crops  is  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  this 
Is  more  than  Is  being  spent  on  all  water 
resource  projects  In  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  this  year. 

Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  blame  for  this  fiasco  should  be  placed 

mostly  on  the  Democrat  Congress not 

on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  citizens  of  the  country 
will  wake  up  and  demand  that  their  Con- 
gressmen stop  voting  for  extremely 
costly  and  unsound  agriculture  legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
recent  years  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  WHrrxEN]  has  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  mandatory,  rigid,  high-level 
support  at  90  percent  of  parity,  which 
was  dropped  on  such  major  commodities 
as  wheat,  cotton,  and  com  at  the  end  of 
the  1954  crop  season.  If  Mr.  Wnrmw's 
proposals  had  been  continued  after  1954 


the  CCC  (a)  would  have  accumulated 
evenTarger  supplies  of  these  major  basio 
commodities,  (b)  would  have  incurred 
much  heavier  costs  in  storage,  interest, 
transportation,  and  handling  these  in- 
creased quantities,  and  (c)  would  have 
taken  heavier  losses  in  all  of  the  surplus 
disposal  operations. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  CCC 
borrowing  authority  from  $4%  billion 
10  years  ago  up  to  $14  Vz  billion  at  the 
present  time  to  provide  funds  to  conduct 
price-support  programs  directed  by  Con- 
gress. If  Mr.  Whitten's  program  had 
been  continued  in  operation  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  Congress  to  have 
raised  the  borrowing  authority  well 
above  the  $14  Va  billion. 


THE  STRATEGIC   AIR   COMMAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  get  SAC  off  tlie  groimd 
and  one-third  perpetually  airborne  as 
a  minimum  essential  of  defense  for  na- 
tional survival. 

The  American  people  have  the  mis- 
taken impression,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  that  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, operating  B-52's  and  •B-47'8, 
representing  our  Sunday  punch  pres- 
ently, has  one-third  of  its  planes  aloft 
at  all  times  in  a  state  of  operational 
readiness. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  United  States  Is  wide  open 
when  it  comes  to  a  surprise  military 
attack.  Our  big  bombers  are  Uke  so 
many  sitting  ducks  to  an  enemy  that 
has  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles 
operational. 

Our  present  defenses  indicate  we  have 
learned  precious  little  from  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  that  wiped  out  (ii^r  Pa- 
cific Fleet  in  1941,  our  failure  to  keep 
at  least  a  third  of  SAC  always  air- 
borne is  a  virtual  invitation  to  a  trig- 
ger-happy enemy  to  spark  off  world 
war  ni  with  nuclear  missiles. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  sub- 
mit a  new  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  Immediately  to  give 
SAC  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  the 
bombers  aloft  and  dispersed,  and/or  to 
make  a  transfer  of  fimds  with  congres. 
sional  approval  from  other  accounts 
without  delay  so  this  vital  defense  step 
can  be  activated.  I  will  be  glad  to  as- 
siune  responsibility  for  introducing  leg- 
islation If  necessary  and  to  stay  with 
It  until  enactment,  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional supplemental  appropriation  and 
later  as  an  amendment  to  the  1960  ap- 
propriation bill. 

It  is  an  Ironic  and  regrettably  danger- 
ous development  which  finds  the  Ameri- 
can people  being  deceived  by  propaganda 
not  denied  ofBcially  that  SAC  at  all  times 
has  one-third  of  Its  big  bombers  roam- 
ing the  skies  around  the  world.  Ovu- 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  these 
guardians  of  the  air  are  on  duty  24  hours 
a  day,  needing  only  the  word  to  dis- 
charge nuclear  weapons.    Such  is  by  no 


means  the  case:  the  administration 
knows  it  is  not  so;  the  Pentagon  knows  it 
isn't  so,  and  certain  congressional  com- 
mittees know  it  is  not  so.  But  the  sooner 
we  make  it  so  the  better,  and  curing  the 
deficiency  cannot  come  too  soon. 

The  situation  is  one  of  massive  de- 
ception and  unreasonable  neglect  in  the 
atomic  age.  When  the  Soviets  are 
brandishing  their  missiles,  continuance 
of  this  sorry  condition  is  setting  the 
stage  for  another  Munich.  This  Is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  encourages  Khru- 
shchev to  adopt  his  bullying  tactics 
toward  the  West.  If  it  continues  uncor- 
rected, one  of  these  days,  and  pretty 
soon,  too,  he  will  call  the  boys  in  and 
give  them  the  bad  news.  It  is  getting 
awfully  late  and  the  price  of  our  unpre- 
paredness  could  be  capitulation. 

Fortunately  there  is  time  enough  to 
repair  the  damage,  but  it  is  r\mning  out 
rapidly.  We  must  act  promptly  and  with 
decision.  What  Is  our  wealth  going  to  be 
worth  if  we  lose  our  freedom?  It  is  the 
supreme  Irony  of  history,  as  has  been 
noted,  that  the  richest  country  In  the 
world  seemingly  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
defense  system  that  will  protect  Itself. 
The  guardians  of  the  national  safety  who 
are  more  concerned  with  a  fictitious 
balanced  budget  than  they  are  with  a 
defense  system  second  to  none  have  much 
to  answer  for.  If  they  cannot  free  them^ 
selves  from  their  dangerous  thinking, 
then  the  people  must  rally  and  demand 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  at  once. 
SAC  Is  a  great  outfit — let  us  get  them  Into 
the  air,  and  keep  them  flying. 

The  activation  of  selected  Army  Re- 
servists is  essential  also  so  the  country 
can  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  We 
have  what  it  takes  to  cope  with  any  form 
of  organized  tyrarmy,  but  in  these  days 
of  lightning  warfare.  It  is  force  In  being 
and  in  readiness  that  count.  Should 
there  be  another  war,  M-day  will  be 
D-day.  We  must  be  ready  to  go  at  the 
opening  gun. 

And  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  the  administration  to  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  economic  resources  and  prepared- 
ness program  to  meet  the  emergency 
forecast  by  the  looming  Berlin  crisis. 

The  grim  challenge  posed  by  Khru- 
shchev's intransigence  must  be  met  with 
firmness,  we  must  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  Bonn  Government  and  strongly 
reaffirm  our  solidarity  with  our  NATO 
allies. 

I  deplore  those  who  favor  appeasement 
by  accommodation  and  hide  behind 
flexibility  as  a  shield  for  what  would  be 
another  and  disastrous  retreat  before 
the  Kremlin's  predatory  policy,  backed 
by  its  war  machine.  We  need  a  full  fac- 
ing up,  by  our  Government,  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation. 

I  call  for  full  speed  ahead  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  and  planning  front,  a 
state- of  national  readiness  and  support 
for  a  program  of  full  employment  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

We  have  only  to  recall  that  we  sup- 
plied the  Soviets  with  the  materials  to 
stave  off  Hitler's  assaults  and  help  bring 
about  his  defeat,  to  realize  we  have  the 
resom-ces,  know-how.  and  capacities  to 
deal  with  any  Kremlin  threats.  But,  to 
these  assets  must  be  added  the  will  to  do, 
and  the  readiness  to  meet  any  threat. 


I  stress  the  necessity  of  making  the 
most  of  our  economic  powers,  it  is  a  prod- 
igal waste  of  strength  to  have  upward  of 
5  million  available  workers  Jobless  at  a 
time  when  we  are  confronted  with  such 
a  grave  threat.  In  my  district,  Luzerne 
County.  Pa.,  we  have  25,000  men  able, 
ready,  and  willing  to  do  their  part  to 
ready  America  for  any  eventuality.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  that  these  men  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  preparedness  program.  The  na- 
tional interest  dictates  that  the  admin- 
istration cooperate  with  the  Congress  in 
the  enactment  and  approval  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  give  workers,  evenrwhere 
in  America,  the  chance  to  do  their  bit. 
To  fail  to  do  so  Is  seriously  short- 
changing the  national  welfare.  We  need 
to  accelerate  our  pace  of  readiness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  aim  toward  the  goal  of  full 
employment  on  the  other. 

I  point  to  the  Flood-Douglas  bill,  pres- 
ently being  considered  in  congressional 
hearings,  as  the  kind  of  constructive  ac- 
tion needed  to  restore  the  national  econ-  - 
omy  to  full  strength.  The  measure  calls 
for  funds  for  loans  to  communities 
plagued  by  chronic  imcmployment,  and 
for  conMnunity  facilities  that  will  give 
the  Jobless  ridden  communities  the  tools 
to  qualify  for  Job-producing  industry. 
The  measure,  in  substantially  the  same 
form,  was  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  decried  the  action  of 
the  administration  in  sequestering  $1 
billion  which  the  85th  Congress  had  voted 
to  beef  up  our  military  forces.  The 
passing  weeks  have  only  confirmed  the 
urgent  necessity  of  our  getting  on  with 
the  task  of  reads^ng  the  world's  best 
defense  forces — anything  less  is  an  in- 
vitation to  disaster.  The  gathering 
storm  only  gives  grim  emphasis  to  the 
urgency  of  our  getting  on  with  the  twin 
tasks  of  preparedness  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  full  employment.  *  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
on  the  aid  to  distressed  areas  bill.  The 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  begin  hearings  on  the  measure, 
known  in  the  House  as  the  Flood -Douglas 
bill,  on  March  9.  I  have  been  working  in 
close  collaboration  with  Representative 
Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  subcommittee,  who  will  pre- 
side over  the  hearings.  The  United 
States  Is  the  greatest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  let  us  keep  it  so  for  the 
sake  of  peace  on  earth. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL IN  LAKE  cm,  FLA, 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tiiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  by  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Administrator,  Sunmer  Q.  Whlttier, 
that  he  has  approved  plans  calling  for 
the  modification  and  conversion  of  ex- 
isting buildings  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 


istration hospital  in  Lake  City,  Fla.,  to 
provide  hospital  facilities  which  will  ac- 
commodate approximately  114  additional 
beds.  The  Lake  City,  Fla.,  facility  is 
presently  operating  354  beds  and  the 
addition  will  raise  this  total  to  468. 

One  June  26,  1958.  I  introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  the  construction  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  not  less  than 
2,000  additional  beds  for  care  of  the  dis- 
abled veterans  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
At  that  time  I  cited  facts  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  attested  to  the  need  and  the  serious 
hospital-bed  shortage  in  Florida. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Whittier  rec- 
ommended and  offered  approval  for  the 
construction  of  an  additional  350  beds 
each  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  in  Coral  Gables  and  Bay  Pines, 
Fla. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Whittier,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  each  of  my  Florida  col- 
leagues join  with  me,  for  his  latest  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem  and  the  con- 
structive action  that  he  has  taken  in 
providing  the  additional  beds  at  Lake 
City. 

Florida's  growth  is  continuing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  It  is  the  fastest  growing 
large  State  in  the  Nation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Florida's  immediate  gain  in 
population  averaged  5,032  persons  each 
week  during  the  past  3  years. 

Florida  has  grown  from  a  population 
of  2.771,305  in  1950  to  a  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census  mid- 1958  calculation  of  4,442,000, 
or  a  total  8-year,  60-percent  gain  of 
1,671.000.  Only  California  has  added 
more  permanent  residents. 

Florida's  population  gain  is  about  the 
same  as  the  total  population  of  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  or  Oregon.  In  fact  Florida  is 
now  the  12th  largest  State  in  the  Union; 
whereas  in  1940  it  ranked  27th,  and  in 
1950,  20th.  Census  Bureau  estimators 
affirm  that  Florida  will  take  ninth  place 
between  the  years  1965  and  1970. 

The  largest  growth  has  taken  place  in 
the  area  now  serviced  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.  In  my  two-county  congressional 
district,  alone,  the  papulation  has  grown 
from  525,041  in  1950  to  a  1958  estimated 
population  of  1  million.  Dade  County 
alone  is  showing  a  42.2  percent  popula- 
tion increase  every  5  years.  These  fig- 
ures are  confirmed  by  Bureau  of  Census 
estimates.  The  eight  other  counties  in 
the  area  serviced  by  the  Coral  Gables 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  have 
grown  similarly. 

The  waiting  lists  for  Florida  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  are  continually 
growing  larger.  Pacts  show  that  a  1 ,000- 
bed  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  is 
needed  now  in  Dade  County  to  properly 
care  for  the  veterans  of  the  area.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  officials  long  ago 
recognized  this  need. 

As  of  January  1,  1958,  there  was  a 
national  ratio  of  186  veterans  to  every 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  bed. 
In  Florida  that  ratio  was  405  to  1.  For 
neuropsychiatric — NP — ^patients,  the  na- 
tional ratio  was  352  NP  veterans  to  each 
Veterans'  Administration  NP  bed.  In 
Florida,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
NP  ratio  was  2,840  to  1.  The  national 
ratio  of  Veterans'  Administration  TB 
patients  was  1,748  to  1.   Florida's  ratio 


was  1  Veterans'  Adininistration  hospital 
bed  for  5,287  TB  patients. 

It  is  interesting  but  appalling  to  note 
here  that  of  1,060  Florida  veterans  who 
are  listed  as  NP  cases,  only  14  percent 
are  hospitalized  in  Florida  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
me  that  there  were  308,000  veterans  in 
Florida  in  April  of  1950.  January  1958 
reports  show  that  Florida  had  534,000 
veterans,  an  increase  of  73  percent. 

In  comparison,  a  review  of  the  national 
veteran  population  for  approximately 
the  same  period  shows  conclusively  the 
alarming  rate  of  veteran  infiux  to  Flor- 
ida. In  April  of  1950  there  were  na- 
tionally 19,070,000  veterans,  and  by  Jan- 
uary of  1957  that  figure  had  reached 
22,710,000,  an  increase  of  only  19  percent. 

So,  while  Mr.  Whittier's  foresight  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  of  great  assistance, 
the  Lake  City,  Bay  Pines,  and  Coral 
Gables  additions  still  do  not  fill  the  need. 
I  trust  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  further  review  their  proposed 
construction  program  for  Florida  and 
that  approval  will  be  granted  at  an  early 
date  for  the  construction  of  a  minimum 
of  200  additional  beds  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  facilities  at  Coral 
Gables,  1,000  beds  at  Gainesville,  Fla., 
and  200  beds  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  while  the 
Coral  Gables  and  Bay  Pines  projects  are 
in  the  present  planning  stages,  it  would 
be  wise  now  to  plan  for  and  approve  the 
additional  needed  beds. 

In  addition,  very  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  construction  in 
Florida  of  a  diagnostic  center  speqial- 
izing  in  geriatrics.  The  great  portion  of 
our  beds  are  now  occupied  by  older  vet- 
erans. The  problem  will  be  tremen- 
dously magnified  when  the  World  War  II 
group  arrives  at  this  age  level.  Only 
immediate  research  and  long  range 
planning  can  avert  an  impending  na- 
tional crisis.  Planning  for  such  a  diag- 
nostic clinic  should  start  immediately. 


OHIO 


NEEDS     MORE     FLOOD-CON- 
TROL PROJECTS 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  a  hard  winter  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  one  of  the  hardest 
the  State  of  Ohio  has  seen  in  many  a 
year,  with  scores  of  lives  lost  and  flood 
damage  estimated  to  have  caused  upward 
to  $200  million  damage. 

Because  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936 
created  a  Federal  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting against  flood  disaster,  I  recently 
iindertook  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  flood -control  activi- 
ties in  Ohio. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  most 
revealing. 

I  was  informed  that  since  1936  Con- 
gress has  authorized  a  total  of  76  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
these  76  projects  was  put  at  $416,851,600. 
At  first  glance,  this  is  a  pretty  imposing 
flgiu-e;  it  almost  suggests  that  Ohio  has 
received  her  fair  share  of  Federal  flood 
protection. 

But  let  us  take  a  closer  look.  Of  the 
76  authorized  projects,  34  have  been  des- 
ignated inactive,  with  the  explanation 
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that  they  probably  win  not  be  under- 
taken because  of  economic  changes  In 
the  area  which  have  taken  place  since 
their  authorization. 

So  instead  of  76  projects  we  now  have 
42.  But  of  these  42,  18  have  been  de- 
ferred for  restudy,  that  is,  indefinitely 
postponed,  in  order  to  get  an  up-to-date 
analysis  of  their  economic  value. 

This  leaves  24  projects.  But  on  10  of 
the  24,  construction  has  not  started, 
either  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  ruled  the  project  outside  the  scope 
of  Federal  activity  or  because  funds  oth- 
erwise have  not  been  made  available. 

So  this  reduces  our  76  projects  to  14. 
Of  the  14,  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted in  12 — over  a  period  of  22  years — 
and  on  the  final  2  projects  construction 
Is  imder  way. 


For  Ohioans  who  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  another  winter  as  de- 
structive as  this  one.  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  next  yetu-'s  budget  contains  for 
Ohio  the  staggering  allocation  of  $5,- 
823,000  for  continued  construction  on  2 
flood -control  projects  already  under 
way  and  preconstruction  planning  on 
2  others. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  estimated  damage  from  recent 
floods  in  Ohio  goes  as  high  as  $200  mil- 
lion. Certainly  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Federal  cost  of  the  12  flood  control 
projects  which  have  been  constructed  in 
Ohio  since  1936  totals  $95,150,000.  less 
than  half  this  amount. 

I  am  drawn  to  the  reluctant  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker,  that  Ohio  has  been 


badly  shortchanged.  As  a  representa- 
tive from  the  fifth  largest  taxpaying 
State  in  the  country.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
develop  further  facts  and  figures  to  as- 
certain and  point  out  exactly  where  the 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  which 
have  been  allocated  since  enactment 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  These 
facts  and  figures,  more  than  an>'thing  I 
can  say,  will  prove  conclusively  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been 
asked  to  pay  but  not  participate  m  a 
program  designed  to  minimize  human 
suffering  and  property  damage  for  all 
citizens,  including  those  of  Ohio. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  tabulations 
pertaining  to  authorized  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers flood-control  projects  for  the  State 
of  Ohio: 


Authorized  Corps  of  Engineers'  flood-control  projects  in  the  State  of  Ohio 


Froject 


Constnictlon  completed: 

Berlin  Reservoir 

Cincinnati 

Delaware  ReaerToir„ 

Iron  ton ; . 

Massillon . . .__ 

Mosquito  Creek  Rcserroir 

Muskingtun  River  reservoir  system.. 

Newark 

rortsmouth-New  Boston 

Tom  Jenkins  Reservoir  (Burr  0»k) 

WellsvtUe  (section  1  and  2) 

West  Fork  Mill  Creek  Reservoir 

Obstruction  underway: 

Roseville  ' 

DUlon  Reaervoir ' 

Construction  not  started: 

A^cna 

Dillon  vale » 

Mlddleport 

Reno  Beacb-IToward  Farms 

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir...— 

East  Fork  Reservoir ... 

Frareysbun?  Ue^'rvoir 

Black  Fork  of  Mohican  River 

Sbenango  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and 

Ohio" 

West  Branch  Maboninc  River  Reaer- 
voir '.. .....—. ._.. 

Deferred  for  restudy:  > 

Buena  'vistia.111  i"r~™m!nirrrzr! 

Cheshire 

G  aui  poi  is.  .!i"~~mrr~r~r~""" . 

Manchester 

Marietta 

Moscow-  ..._...._„.•„..„..„„... 

Pomeroy 

ProctorvllJe 

Racine ._ 

Syracuse 

Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir 

Deer  Creek  Reservoir 


Estimated 

Federal 

cost 


$6,288,700 

10.118.000 

7, 632, 000 

2, 570. 000 

8.1*0.000 

4, 035.  400 

40,  KV),  OOO 

786.tt00 

»,  820, 000 

2,000.000 

656.000 

2,964,000 

750,000 
29,800,000 

256.000 

359.000 
6,420,000 

641.000 

7,fi20,000 

11,200.000 

«,  410, 000 

650,000 

28,000.000 

6,940,000 

»,  570,000 

503,000 

410,000 

888,000 

2. 670, 000 

1,330,000 

14,  000,  000 

1,170.000 

16,  500,  000 

2,700,000 

985,000 

1,220.000 

18.600,000 

13,200.000 


Allocated 

through 

fiscal  year 

1950 


<6, 288. 700 

10.118,000 

7,632,000 

2. 570. 000 

8,140,000 

4,035,400 

40.150.000 

785.900 

9, 820. 000 

2,090,000 

55C.600 

2,964,000 

466,000 
21,446,000 

20,000 
26,000 
12,000 

6.000 
10,000 
74.000 

8,000 
40.000 

374.000 

261,000 

0 
0 
0 
S,000 
0 
10,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Balance  to 
complete 

after  fiscal 
year  1959 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t284.000 
8.354.000 

236,000 

33.3,000 
6,  408.  (HK) 

635,000 

7, 610, 000 

11,126.000 

6,402,000 

610,000 

27,626,000 

6, 679. 000 

3,570,000 

593.000 

410,000 

88.5.000 

2,  670, 000 

1,330,000 

14, 000,  (XX) 

1,170,000 

16,  500, 000 

2,  700, 000 

985,000 

1.22fl,n00 

18,  600,  OOO 

13.200,000 


Project 


Deferred  for  restudy— Con. 

Loean  Reservoir 

Millorsliurs  HcstTVolr... 
Paint  Creek  Reservoir.. 
Rocky  Fork  Reservoir.. 
Inactive/ 

Aberdeen 

Atbalia 

Bellaire 

Brilliant 

Btirlineton ... 

ChamberslturK 

Chesapeake ....... 

Chilo 

Cincinnati: 

California  section. .. 

rnit2 

Unit  4 

Clarington 

Cleves 

Empire ......... 

Ilaniziiif!  Rock 

Hiecensport 

Hockinpport 

I^^tnrt  Falls ..... 

Maplesh.ide ...... 

Martins  Ferry 

Miller 

MinRO  Junction 

New  Mafamorns .... 

New  Richmond.™..,.,. 

Newport „., 

Portland 

Powhatan  Point 

Ripley.... 

Bardis 

Sciotoville .ft.... 

South  Point 

Strattonville 

Zanesville 

Eagle  Creek  Reservoir.. 


Total 


E.st!mated 

Federal 

COt>t 


U. 
12. 
13. 

4. 

1. 

7. 
3. 


1, 

l^ 

2, 

1, 
s. 


2, 
8. 


230,000 
0(10.000 
800.000 
410,000 

430.  nno 

630.000 
C60.(JU0 
240.  (ino 
14*.,  000 
600.000 
330,000 
BVS^OOO 

750.000 
800.  («« 
9U),000 
710,000 
240.000 
03(>,000 
467,000 
044.000 
5C8.000 
002.(100 
3311,000 
630,000 
51 C.  000 
920.600 

0(10.  nno 

200.000 
318,000 
040,000 
720.000 
040,000 
28.1.000 
460,000 
902.000 
780,000 
110,000 
700.000 


AUocatrd 

throuirh 

fiscal  year 

10» 


0 
0 
0 

in,  000 

1,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17,000 
0 
0 
0 

6^000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
38^000 
0 
0 
0 

7.000 
0 
0 
0 

8,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100,000 


416^  861, 600 


118, 1«1. 600 


Balance  to 
oomptele 
after  fiscal 
year  lOM 


14.230,000 
12, 000.  (lOO 

13,  801).  000 
4.319,000 

1, 429,  ono 

630.000 
7,660,000 
3,240.000 

I4^QQ0 
1,600. 000 

330.000 

890,000 

1.733.000 
l^  800.  000 

14.  000.  (100 
2.  710. 000 
1.234.000 
1,090,000 

467,000 
044,000 
068.000 
002.000 
1,330,000 

8,oo^ooo 

610,000 
1.020.000 
2.000.000 
8. 103. 000 

318.000 
1.040,000 
4,720.000 
7,032,000 

28.^000 
1,400.000 

002.000 

2,780,000 

8,110.000 

12,600,000 


208,000.000 


>  Fonds  for  these  projects  are  included  in  the  Presidoit's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1060 
as  follows: 

Fiicai  ffor  19eO 
Protect:  budget  allocation 

Roseville  (to  complete  construction) ~......— ... .     $284, 000 

Dillon  Reservoir  (continue  constmcfion) 8,160,000 

Bhen:inRO  River  Reservoir  (continue  preconstruction  planning).        150, 000 
West  Branch  Mahoning  River  Reservoir  (complete  preconstruo- 
Uon  planning) . 229, 000 


*  Authorlted  projects  which  require  reanalysis  of  tbelr  present  economic  value. 
Cost  data  not  current. 

•  Projects  which  probably  will  not  be  undertaken  because  Of  physical  or  economic 
changes  in  the  project  area.    Cost  data  not  current. 


INCREASmO    COMMODITY   CREDIT 
CORPORATION  FUNDS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,   today  I  am  introducing   two 


bills  that  would  Increase  the  amount  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fimds 
which  could  be  u§ed  for  the  special  milk 
program.  I  have  recently  learned  that 
the  program  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  many  States  will  have  to  curtail 
operations  in  this  field  for  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  school  year  unless 
more  funds  are  made  available.  In  ad- 
dition, the  uncertainty  over  fimds  will 
seriously  hinder  the  summer  camp  milk 
program,  for  now  is  the  time  when  camp 


managers    begin    to   make    their    food 
plans. 

The  special  milk  program  Is  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  year, 
over  2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  will  be 
consumed  under  the  plan.  Added  to  the 
2  billion  half  pints  used  in  the  sch(x>l 
lunch  program,  this  represents  about  3.5 
percent  of  all  the  fluid  milk  consumed 
by  our  nonfarm  population.  Around 
80,000  schools  and  camps  are  taking  part 


In  the  milk  program,  and  about  22  mil- 
lion children  are  drinking  milk  at  school 
either  under  the  sch(X)l  limch  program 
or  at  recess  breaks  as  part  of  the  special 
milk  plan. 

My  first  bill  proposes  that  the  au- 
thorization for  the  special  milk  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1.  1959. 
be  increased  from  $75  million  to  $80  mil- 
lion. The  second  bill  provides  for  future 
expansion  of  the  program  as  well  as  for 
a  temporary  increase  for  fiscal  1959. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  $80  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  to  carry  the 
program  through  this  fiscal  year,  and 
the  funds  would  be  increased  to  $85  mil- 
Uon  for  both  1960  and  1961. 

Frankly,  I  can  think  of  no  finer  invest- 
ment than  this  one  to  insure  that  our 
children  and  our  dairy  industry  continue 
to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the  special 
milk  program.  To  my  way  of  thinking. 
It  is  far  better  to  use  CCC  funds  to  en- 
courage children  to  drink  more  milk 
than  to  use  the  money  to  buy  surplus 
butter,  cheese,  and  dry  milk.  That  is 
the  choice  we  are  facing— more  money 
for  the  special  milk  program  or  more 
price-support  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Although  the  funds  for  the  special 
milk  program  come  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  budget,  I  do  not 
feel  it  is  fair  to  charge  the  cost  of  this 
program  to  the  farmers.  Here  Is  one 
farm  program  that  does  more  good  for 
the  city  children  than  it  does  for  farm 
kids. 

Few  responsible  citizens  will  quarrel 
with  the  idea  that  the  kids  of  this  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  an  adequte  supply 
of  the  world's  most  complete  food — milk. 
That  Is  why  the  cost  of  this  humani- 
tarian program  should  not  be  lumped 
with  the  cost  of  Government  purchases 
of  surplus  food,  as  is  now  being  done. 
This  kind  of  accounting  presents  an  un- 
true picture  of  the  expense  of  the  price- 
support  program,  a  picture  which  is 
grossly  unfair  to  our  farmers. 

I  have  a  chart  which  shows  the  allo- 
cation by  States  of  present  funds  for 
the  special  milk  program,  the  estimated 
needs  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the 
indicated  deflcit.  I  would  like  every 
Congressman  to  have  chance  to  check 
this  chart  to  see  the  situation  In  his 
State.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  want  to  Include  the  chart  in 
the  Rccokd: 

.Special  Miuc  Psookaic 
Apportionment    of    funds.    State    estimated 

needs,   and   indicated   deficit,   fiscal   year 

1959 


Administrative  unit 

Appor- 
tion- 
ment ■ 

(1) 

8Ut« 

estimated 

needs' 

(3) 

Indi- 
cated 
deficit 

(3) 

State  agencies: 
Alabama 

$1,075,610 
17,  716 
896.033 
641.630. 
7.211.868 
618.607 
760,829 
177.638 

$1,005,680 
18,676 
S67.223 
668.127 
7,8P2.2W 
691,332 
843.470 
101735 

$20,070 
960 

AhLtka 

Arizona     .. . ,. 

81. 100 

10,688 

California 

680  036 

Colorado ....... 

77,635 

Cunnecticut . . 

73,641 

Delaware 

17,200 

>  Division  of  ftmds  amonx  States  Is  based  on  the  pattern 
of  ezpcDdltures  In  fiscal  year  1058. 

'  Estimates  received  in  late  February  1060,  based  on 
actual  cipenditurc«  through  Doccmber  1958. 


Spscxai.  Mqjc  Prookam — Continued 
Apportionment    of    funds.    State .  estimated 
needs,   and   indicated   deficit,   fiscal   year 
1 959 — Continued 


Administrative  unit 


State  a(;encise — Con. 
Delaware  State 

Hospital.  

District  of  Columbia 

Flori'la 

<ieorgia ......... 

Hawaii 

Idaho. .. 

Illinois 

Indiana ,,. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

IxiuL'iana ,,. 

Maine .,, 

Maryland 

Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Budcet 
an'l  Procurement.. 

M<(«<;-iehusetts 

Michipan 

MiniietKjta ,.. 

Mis.-,issippi...... 

M  issourt .i 

Montana 

Ncfiraska 

Nevada .. 

New  Hampshire..... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

New  York  Division 
of  Standards  and 

Purchs)«e« 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Ohio  l>epnrtment  ot 

ruMir  Welfare 

Oklahoma ....... 

Oreeon .. 

I'enn.iylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina 
Dairy  Commis- 
sion  

South  DakoU 

Tennes.<«ee 

Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture  

Texas 

I'tah 

Utah  Department  of 

PubUc  Welfare 

Vermont 

Vlrrlnla >,. 

Washtnitton 

West  Virginia 

WLseonsin 

Wyoming 


Appor- 
tion- 
ment > 

(1) 


Total  State 
agencies... 


Area  ofTlces: 
Northeast.......... 

Southeast ..... 

M  id  west . _.. 

Southwest 

Total  area  ofBoes. . 
Grand  total 


$14,864 

380,504 

1,1(14, 956 

1,000,504 

133. 101 

167,846 

5.604.117 

1,708,650 

1, 431, 776 

803.889 

1,200.233 

470.911 

2.'i6,697 

1,206,064 


2.5,300 
2.  aw.  942 
3.509,088 
1.  7a>.  723 

959,  G93 
2,026.820 

129.776 

356, 542 
54,363 

197,454 
1,653.465 

833,034 
a002.2SO 


130,028 
1,264.113 

192.250 
3,734.586 

127.485 
832.292 
467, 474 
2,908.416 
306,804 
461,089 


66.338 

320.204 

1,536,638 


18,665 

2, 21.5,  279 

165, 610 

7,175 

143,075 

1,204,325 

1. 101, 728 

365,013 

%  100, 633 

146,102 


State 

estimated 

needs  * 

(2) 


60.137,071 


006,761 
901,806 
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$12, 164 
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35.224 
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1,068.340 
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6.480,230 


77,667,460 
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22,801 
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FEDERAL  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES 
LABELING  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislaticm  designated 
as  the  new  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Labeling  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  naticmally  uniform 


standards  for  the  adequate  labeling  of 
potentially  hazardous  substances  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  and  intended  or 
suitable  for  household  use.  The  new  bill 
would  replace  the  present  out-moded  and 
out-dated  Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act. 

This  new  bill  covers  substances  which 
are  toxics,  corrosives,  irritants,  strong 
sensitizers,  flammables,  and  also  sub- 
stances which  generate  pressure.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  following  informa- 
tion must  appear  on  the  label  of  a 
hazardous  substance:  First,  name  and 
place  of  business  of  manufacturer;  sec- 
ond, the  name  of  the  product;  third,  a 
signal  word,  such  as  "danger."  "warn- 
ing," or  "caution";  fourth,  an  affirma- 
tive statement  of  the  principal  hazard 
or  hazards,  such  as  "flammable,"  "vapor 
harmful,"  and  so  forth;  fifth,  precau- 
tionary measures  describing  action  to  be 
followed  or  avoided;  sixth,  first-aid 
treatment  if  there  is  a  hazard  through 
contact  or  exposure;  seventh,  "poison" 
for  any  substance  meeting  the  definition 
of  highly  toxic;  eighth,  instructions  for 
handling  and  storage  of  packages  which 
require  special  care  in  handling  or  stor- 
age; ninth,  the  statement  "Keep  out  of 
the  reach  of  children." 

This  proposed  bill  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  legislative  pattern  at  the 
Federal  level  for  informative  precaution- 
ary labeling  of  hazardous  substances  in- 
tended or  suitable  for  household  use. 
Representatives  of  major  industry 
groups,  including  toxicologists,  chemists, 
physicians,  company  labeling  personnel, 
and  lawyers,  have  participated  in  a  num- 
ber of  conferences  on  this  subject  over 
the  past  several  years.  A  series  of  con- 
ferences was  held  last  year  with  regula- 
tory officials,  physicians  and  others  m- 
terested  in  this  problem.  This  proposed 
bill  was  prepared  after  careful  study  to 
provide  a  model  bill  for  uniform  legis- 
lation in  this  fleld. 

The  use  of  this  bill  on  the  Federal  level 
should  provide  a  uniform  precautionary 
labeling  program  which  will  adequately 
advise  the  consumer  of  the  hazards  In 
the  use  of  the  product,  as  well  as  make 
available  immediate  information  for 
physicians  who  are  called  upon  to  treat 
cases  of  accidental  injury.  It  should 
also  provide  a  pattern  which  the  States 
may  follow  in  enacting  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

During  the  last  Congress,  three  bills 
on  this  subject  were  introduced.  These 
were  S.  1900.  introduced  by  Senator  Bush 
of  Connecticut,  H.R.  7388,  introduced  by 
Representative  Curtis,  of  Missouri;  and 
HJR.  9063,  introduced  by  Representative 
Wn.LiAMS,  of  Mississippi. 

Since  mtroduction  of  these  bills,  con- 
siderable discussion  has  occurred  among 
industry  groups  and  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  draft  a  new  bill 
whidh  would  adequately  protect  the  pub- 
lic, especially  young  children  who  com- 
prise the  largest  number  of  casualties 
from  the  use  of  hazardous  substances. 

The  present  bill  incorporates  many  of 
the  provisions  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  It  differs  from 
the  bills  such  as  HJl.  9063  introduced  In 
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the  last  Congress  in  the  following  prin- 
cipal ways: 

First.  HJR.  9063  used  a  definition  of 
"poison"  which  is  now  widely  used  in  ex- 
isting legislation  and  In  Industry.  It 
was  developed  by  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Association.  This  poison  defi- 
nition specified  animal  tests  and  required 
that  the  animals  be  observed  for  a  peri- 
od of  48  hours.  The  new  bill  has  ex- 
tended the  48-hour  observation  period  to 
14  days.  This  change  in  the  bill  should 
give  greater  protection  to  the  public  and 
assure  proper  testing  to  ascertain  which 
substances  should  be  designated  as 
poisons. 

Second.  H.R.  9063  provided  that  one  of 
the  signal  words,  "danger."  "warning," 
or  "caution."  should  be  used  on  the  label. 
The  new  bill  specifies  that  two  categories 
of  hazard  are  to  be  recognized  in  select- 
ing the  appropriate  signal  word.  Those 
products  which  present  the  most  hazard 
will  bear  the  signal  word  "danger."  while 
a  lesser  hazard  will  call  for  the  word 
"warning"  or  "caution."  Danger  is  used 
when  the  substances  are  extremely 
flammable,  corrosive,  or  when  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  animal  test,  of  the 
same  type  as  those  used  for  the  "poison" 
designation.  All  other  hazardous  sub- 
stances carry  the  signal  words  "warning" 
or  "caution."  Animal  tests  to  determine 
the  use  of  the  signal  word  "danger"  is  a 
new  requirement  as  compared  to  H.R. 
9063.  It  was  agreed  that  these  animal 
tests  were  necessary  to  determine  with 
more  certainty  which  substances  should 
carry  the  signal  word  "danger." 

Third.  H.R.  D063  did  not  cover  "strong 
sensitizer."  Strong  sensitizers  are  now 
included  in  the  new  bill  as  hazardous 
substances  and  are  defined  in  section  2 
(k) .  Strong  sensitizers  are  required  to 
be  labeled  after  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  found  that 
the  frequency  of  occurrence  and  severity 
of  the  reaction  indicates  a  significant  po- 
tential for  causing  hyi>ersensitivity. 

Fourth.  The  term  "label"  in  H.R.  9063 
has  been  redefined  in  the  new  bill.  There 
is  now  a  requirement  that  precautionary 
Information  must  appear  not  only  on  the 
wrapper  but  also  "on  all  accompanying 
literature  where  there  are  directions  for 
use.  written  or  otherwise." 

Fifth.  H.R.  9063  included  radioactive 
substances  in  the  definition  of  the  term 
"hazardous  substance,"  while  the  new 
bUl  has  deleted  radioactive  substances 
from  coverage.  The  reason  for  this  ac- 
tion is  that  it  is  felt  that  such  substances 
are  more  properly  imder  the  jm-isdic- 
tion  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and.  furthermore,  there  is  a  lack  of 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  prop- 
erly regulate  such  products. 


ENGINEERS  REPORT  ON  COOSA- 
ALABAMA  RIVER 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  many  times  of  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama  River  system  and*  Its  importance 
to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  our 
State  of  Alabama. 


Recently,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter that  all  members  of  the  Alabama  del- 
egation forwarded  to  Gen.  W.  K.  Wil- 
son, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  requesting  that  the  Board 
consider  the  latest  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  system  at  its  next 
meeting  on  the  13th  of  March  of  this 
year.  I  also  have  previously  stated  that 
we  hope  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  to 
provide  for  some  $150,000  planning 
money  for  the  Millers  Ferry  Dam  below 
Montgomery. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  General  Wilson  ■  wherein  he  has 
stated  that  the  project  has  been  au- 
thorized since  1945  and  that  the  report 
currently  vmder  consideration  does  not 
change  the  authority  for  the  entire  proj- 
ect or  the  ability  of  the  Engineers  to 
proceed  with  construction  of  the  work 
below  Montgomery  for  which  the  plan  is 
essentially  firm.  He  further  has  stated 
that  consideration  of  the  report  present- 
ly before  the  Board  is  not  necessary. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  analyz- 
ing the  situation.  General  Wilson  has  in- 
dicated that  the  Engineers  are  satisfied 
with  the  need  for  the  development  of  the 
river  system  below  Montgomery  but  have 
failed  over  a  period  of  years  to  incor- 
porate planning  money  in  their  request 
for  funds.  I  believe  it  imperative  to  de- 
velop our  water  resources,  and  to  this 
end.  particularly  in  view  of  General  Wil- 
son's remarks,  to  request  such  funds  as 
are  necessary,  namely,  $150,000  be  in- 
corporated in  the  public  works  appropri- 
ation bill  to  provide  for  the  planning  and 
design  of  Millers  Perry  Dam. 

There  follows  the  letter: 

Headquarters, 

DXPASTMENT  or  THE  ARMT, 

Office  or  the  Chief  or  Engineers, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  26. 19S9. 
Hon.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  received  the  let* 
ter  of  February  19  signed  by  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Alabama  congressional  dele- 
gation in  which  you  urgtf  that  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  consider 
the  navigation  report  on  the  Alabama-Coosa 
River  at  Its  next  meeting  In  March. 

You  request  this  action  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  project  and  in  order  that 
construction  may  be  started  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Since  I  believe  there  Is  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  status  of  the  Ala- 
bama-Coosa project  with  respect  to  author- 
ization and  availability  for  cionstructlon  I 
would  like  to  review  this  matter  briefly. 

The  entire  project  for  development  of  the 
Alabama-Coosa  was  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945  (Public  Law 
14,  79th  Congress)  In  accordance  with  plans 
being  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
This  included  nuthorlzatlon  of  .9  foot  navi- 
gation up  the  Alabama  River  to  Montgomery 
and  up  the  Coosa  to  Rome,  Oa.  The  project 
was  modified  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
June  1954  (Public  Law  436,  83d  Congress)  to 
permit  power  development  on  the  Coosa 
River  under  license  from  the  T^ederal  Power 
Commission.  Under  the  basic  authorization 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  pre- 
constructlon  planning  or  design  of  the  thre« 
projects.  Millers  Ferry.  Jones  Bluff,  and  Clai- 
borne, required  for  navigation  on  the  Ala- 
bama River  up  to  Montgomery. 

In  the  appropriations  act  for  1956  ( Public 
Law  163,  84th  Congress)  fluids  were  appro- 


priated for  the  present  study  of  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  which  Is  now  before  the  River  and 
Harbor  Board  for  review.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  firm  up  the  plant  and  juitlfl- 
catlon  for  the  project,  but  with  particular 
reference  to  Including  navigation  locks  In 
the  dams  on  the  Coosa  River  which  have  been 
or  will  be  built  by  the  Alabama  Power  Com- 
pany. This  study  does  not  change  In  any 
way  the  existing  authority  for  the  entire 
project,  or  our  ability  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  the  work  below  Montgomery  for 
which  the  plan  is  essentially  firm. 

I  have  reviewed  this  status  because  I  find 
that  limitations  of  time  will  not  permit  tha 
River  and  Harbord  Board  to  consider  thi 
Alabama-Coosa  report  at  its  next  meetlifg 
which  is  scheduled  for  March  13.  The  Board 
has  Just  received  material  from  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  project  and  It 
has  been  necessary  to  refer  this  to  our  dis- 
trict engineer  for  review.  And  I  wished  to 
point  out  that  consideration  of  this  report  Is 
not  necessary  to  proceeding  with  the  plan 
below  Montgomery,  although  we  recognize 
the  desirability  of  completing  this  report  In 
order  that  the  Congress  may  have  further 
evidence  of  Justification  for  this  project.  I 
am  sure,  however,  you  will  agree  that  accept- 
ability of  the  findings  of  the  report  should 
not  be  prejudiced  by  hasty  review. 

We  consider  that  In  a  logical  development 
of  this  river  system  for  navigation  the  work 
on  the  Alabama  River  up  to  Montgomery 
should  be  undertaken  first,  and  prior  to  im- 
provements upstream  on  the  Coosa  River. 
Consequently,  we  had  concentrated  our 
planning  largely  on  Millers  Ferry  and  Jones 
Bluff,  the  two  larger  projects  below  Mont- 
gomery. We  feel  that  one  of  these  should 
be  initiated  first,  as  the  smaller  Claiborne 
lock  and  dam  and  the  channel  work  below 
could  be  Initiated  at  a  later  date,  but  com- 
pleted at  about  the  same  time  as  the  larger 
upstream  projects.  Preconstructlon  plan- 
ning for  the  Millers  Ferry  and  Jones  Bluff 
projects  Is  about  40  percent  complete. 

I  regret  that  It  is  not  possible  to  consider 
the  current  report  on  the  Alabama-Coou  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Board,  but  we  plan  tentatively  to  take  It  up 
at  the  first  subsequent  Board  meeting  In 
May  1959.  As  I  have  said,  however,  such  ac- 
tion is  not  necessary  for  initiation  of  the 
project.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  development  of  the 
Alabama-Coosa  River  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  author- 
ized work  below  Montgomery  as  soon  aa 
funds  are  appropriated  for  completion  of 
design  and  for  construction.  As  you  may 
know,  however,  there  are  no  funds  included 
In  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1960  for 
resumption  of  planning  on  these  projects. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  K.  Wn^soN.  Jr., 
Major  General,  USA.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Engineers,  for  Construction. 
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TWO  SIDES  TO  TRUJILLO? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding, following  these  remarks,  a 
sp>eech  by  the  distingiiished  "former  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  Mr.  Jenner,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  September  11,  1958. 

He  was  addressing  a  joint  session  of 
the  legislature  there,  as  was  done  by  our 


two  coUeamies.  Mr.  Withuow  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Rettss 
referred  to  Mr.  Withrow's  remarks  last 
week  and  on  Monday  of  this  week  and 
inserted  two  versions  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Reuss  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
agreed  with  Mr.  Withrow.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  the  people  of  Oregon,  in 
my  opinion,  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Withrow  and  Mr.  Jackson,  and  they  do 
not  agree  with  foiiner  Senator  Jenner  in 
his  endorsement  of  Trujillos  govern- 
ment. 

It  occurred  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  colleagues  might  have  missed  read- 
ing this  speech  which  does  present  a  side 
of  Trujillo's  nation  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  side  that  keeps  appearing 
to  me  and,  I  believe,  to  most  other  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  this 
gentleman  failed  or  neglected  to  read 
various  remarks  I  inserted  in  the  Ccn- 
CREssiONAL  RECORD  during  .he  85th  Con- 
gress or,  if  he  did  read  them,  gave  them 
no  weight  at  all. 

Two  sides  to  Trujillo?  Well,  maybe. 
Anyway  former  Senator  Jenner  believes 

BO. 

The  former  Senator  no  doubt  was  too 
busy  with  other  matters  to  read  about 
the  Haitian  massacre  or  about  the  State 
Department  rejecting  the  official  Domin- 
ican explanation  as  to  the  death  of  my 
constituent,  Gerald  Lester  Murphy,  of 
Eugene.  Oreg.  Or  refusing  to  make  an 
Important  witness  in  the  Murphy-Galin- 
dez  case  available  for  questioning  here. 
Or  of  a  thousand  other  things,  matters 
Involving  official  murder  and  thievery 
over  many  years. 

Former  Senator  Jenner  in  his  remarks 
stated: 

My  daddy  used  to  say  a  man  can't  roll  In 
a  hogwallow  and  come  up  smelling  like  a 
rose. 

But  this  shows  what  you  can  do  quot- 
ing out  of  context.  He  really  likes  the 
smell  of  Trujillo.  He  detects  more  of 
the  rose  than  of  the  hog.  He  winds  up 
asking  God  to  bless  Trujillo.  "May  you 
increase  and  may  your  example  be  fol- 
lowed." is  his  conclusion. 

To  get  the  whole  flavor.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  must  read  this  speech  in  its  entirety, 
as  it  was  reported  in  the  September  1958 
Issue  of  A  Look  At  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, a  monthly  magazine  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  ask  under  unanimous 
consent  that  this  speech  be  appended 
hereto: 

Spcxch  Dzutxbxd  bt  Sxnatob  Jxnneb 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Leglslatiire 
of  the  Dominican  R<!public,  and  friends  all 
by  Inviting  me  here  you  have  accorded  me 
an  unexpected  honor  and  accorded  yourselves 
an  unexpected  ordeal,  for  I  don't  claim  to  be 
an  orator  like  my  friend.  Juc  Eastland.  I'm 
JvLst  a  country  boy.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm. 
BO  I  can  appreciate  the  fine  agricultural  de- 
velopment I  have  found  In  your  Island  para- 
dise. I  practiced  law  In  a  small  coimtry 
town,  so  I  can  appreciate  ttie  feeling  of  at 
least  some  of  the  lawyers  among  you  at  flnd- 
,lng  themselves  transplanted  to  this  dlfnlfled 
chamber. 

I  was  transplanted  myaelf.  ^q^^^  dldnt 
take  root  deep  enough  to  keep  me  from 
packing  up  and  moving  back  home  when 


I  decided  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  do; 
however.  I  spent  enough  time  in  the  U.S. 
83nate  to  learn  how  bad  it  is  for  a  country 
if  its  leaders  do  not  serve  their  country's  best 
interests.  And,  how  important  it  is  for  a 
national  leader  to  really  lead  and  not  just 
drift  with  the  tide.  I  can  appreciate  how 
happy  and  how  lucky  you  have  been  with  the 
generalissimo. 

Where  I  come  from  a  man  Is  judged  mostly 
by  what  he  does.  If  he  hoes  his  own  row 
and  pays  his  debts,  stands  by  his  friends 
and  stands  up  to  his  enemies,  we  like  him 
and  we  resf>ect  him.  I  think  a  country  can 
be  judged  pretty  much  the  same  way.  On 
that  basis  I  like  yoiu-  country  and  f.  re- 
spect It. 

You  have  proved  by  your  actions  that  you 
have  learned  the  most  Important  lesson  for 
any  nation  In  this  hemisphere — or  any  free 
nation  anywhere  else — that  you  have  got  to 
stand  up  to  communism  or  bow  down  to  it. 
There  Isnt  any  inbetween. 

Some  men  and  some  countries  seem  to 
think  it  U  all  right  to  back  up  a  little.  But 
the  more  you  back  up,  the  more  you  have 
to  back  up.  When  you  have  backed  up  long 
enough  to  get  the  habit,  the  Communists 
will  just  push  ycu  off  the  earth,  or  stamp 
you  into  it,  and  start  backing  somebody  else 
up  until  these  isn't  anybody  else  for  them 
to  push. 

Every  time  a  freedom-loving  nation,  or  a 
freedom-loving  man  1b  pushed  off  the  earth, 
or  stamped  into  the  ground  anjrwhere  in  this 
world,  every  other  freedom-loving  man  and 
freedom-loving  nation  that  is  left  Is  worse 
off  than  before,  because  then  there  is  one 
less  freedom-loving  man  or  freedom-loving 
nation  to  join  the  united  front  against  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  together  some  day — 
unless  all  of  us  are  to  be  pushed  off  the  earth, 
or  Etamped  Into  the  ground. 

My  daddy  used  to  say  a  man  can't  roll  In  a 
hog  wallow  and  come  up  smelling  like  a  rose. 
The  Good  Book  says  you  cant  tcuch  pitch 
and  not  be  defiled.  Any  compromise  with 
evil  is  evil  in  itself  and  communism  is  wholly 
evil. 

Every  redeeming  feature  It  seems  to  have  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  see  clearly  is 
just  camoufiage.  Every  fair-sounding  Com- 
munist promise  is  Just  propaganda  intended 
to  fool  you  and  me  and  to  be  broken  when- 
ever it  suits  Communist  purposes  to  break  it. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
studied  the  record  on  all  the  treaties  Soviet 
Russia  ever  made  and  there  are  not  a  hand- 
ful of  them  in  the  whole  history  at  the 
country  that  have  not  l>een  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  Soviet  Russia. 

I  am  not  telling  you  anything  you  do  not 
know  and  I  thank  Ood  for  tliat.  This  is  the 
only  place  I  have  ever  been  in  this  whole 
hemisphere  where  everybody  seemed  to  have 
a  clear  Idea  of  what  this  fight  with  com- 
munism is  all  about,  and  to  be  willing  to  take 
his  place  in  the  fight. 

I  say,  God  bless  you.  and  Ood  bless  your 
leader,  and  God  bless  your  country.  May  you 
increase   and  may  yoxir  example  be  followed. 


FOREIGN    POLICY    IN    SOUTH 
AMERICA 

t 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  M^r. 
Speaker,  the  Time-Life  foreign  policy 
does  not  seem  to  be  working  too  well  in 
South  America  at  the  present  time.    If 


the  Time  foreign  policy  is  a  good  one. 
It  does  seem  that  with  its  tremendous 
foreign  circulation  we  would  have  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  foreign 
friends,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  As  re- 
ports come  in  from  BoUvla  the  Time 
policy  of  foreign  economic  aid,  foreign 
aid  in  the  form  of  mutual  security,  and 
foreign  aid  in  the  form  of  giving  away 
our  markets  to  foreign  imports  is  simply 
not  working.  It  cainnot  work.  It  creates 
imrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  foreign 
lands,  and  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
bankruptcy  at  home. 

South  American  countries  have  tradi- 
tionally been  stanch  friends  ^of  the 
United  States  until  adoption  of  the 
Time-Life-Luce  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  return  to  the 
Mcnroe  Doctrine  policy,  which  cost  the 
taxpayers  nothing  and  won  respect  from 
our  South  American  friends. 


THE  HANCOCK  CLARION  HAS  OCCU- 
PIED A  PUBUC  ROLE  OP  THE 
KIND  FORESEEN  FOR  A  FREE 
PRESS 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1959,  the  Hancock  Clarion,  of 
Hawesville,  Ky.,  completed  66  years  of 
continuous  publication. 

In  1893  when  John  W.  Maston.  Sr..  and 
Clarence  Sterret  started  their  venture  in 
journalism  they  probably  did  not  realize 
that  the  new  century  upon  which  they 
were  entering  would  be  replete  with 
history-making  events.  And  certainly 
these  first  publishers  of  the  Hancock 
Clarion  could  not  have  envisioned  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  astro- 
nautics and  space  exploration,  or,  for 
tliat  matter,  that  the  airplane  would  be- 
come one  of  our  main  means  of  trans- 
portation. During  the  20th  cen- 
tury we  have  undergone  the  industrial 
age,  the  atomic  age,  and  now  we  are  en- 
tering the  age  when  the  secrets  of  outer 
space  will  be  discovered.  But  these  two 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school  were  not  only 
concerned  with  disseminating  news  of 
national  and  international  importance. 
It  was  also  their  purpose  to  serve  the 
people  locally  through  the  coverage  of 
personal  events  and  pursuits,  particular- 
ly in  the  field  of  agijiculture.  For  the 
communities  in  Hancock  County.  Ky.,  are 
primarily  rural,  and,  to  quote  the  pres- 
ent editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hancock 
Clarion,  Mr.  Roscoe  I.  Downs: 

From  the  soil  comes  moet  at  our  sub- 
stance, and  from  the  ground  we  have  otur 
living. 

Mr.  Roscoe  I.  Downs  has  conscienti- 
ously carried  out  the  principles  and 
practices  as  laid  down  and  initiated  by 
the  Messrs.  Maston  and  Sterrett.  He 
has  never  failed  to  realize  the  great  po- 
tential that  is  vested  in  the  people  of 
Hancock  Coimty,  and  his  objectives  have 
been  to  see  that  the  true  facts  are 
brought  to  them  through  the  medium  of 
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his  newspaper.  The  statements  In  his 
editorials  are  never  marred  by  disrespect 
for  the  facts.  Honorable  is  one  of  the 
strongest  words  In  our  language.  Surely 
Mr.  Downs  has  merited  the  title  of  "hon- 
orable" in  public  service,  and  this,  in 
itself,  is  the  acme  of  moral  attainment. 
Like  his  predecessors,  the  foimders  of 
the  Hancock  Clarion,  he  has  never  for- 
gotten that  it  is  the  people  who  count. 
Mr.  Downs  has  realized  the  necessity  of 
harmonizing  differences  in  schools,  in 
communities,  and  in  our  Nation.  His 
precepts  could  well  serve  in  helping  us 
to  live  with  other  nations  in  a  world 
where  peace  based  on  human  freedom 
should  prevail. 

It  is  my  confirmed  opinion  that  any 
community  is  made  stronger  by  virtue 
of  having  a  good  newspaper  in  its  midst. 
The  Hancock  Clarion  has  occupied  a 
public  role  of  the  kind  foreseen  for  a 
free  press  by  such  men  as  Macaulay  and 
Lecky.  The  influence  which  this  news- 
paper has  wielded  in  the  past  66  years 
shall  not  cease,  but  shall  continue  to 
have  its  impact  upon  public  life,  not  only 
in  Hancock  County  but  throughout  ad- 
Joining  sections  of  Kentucky. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CORBETT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pulton),  on  account  of  death  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  ScHERER,  for  March  17.  18,  and  19. 
1959.  on  account  of  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  said  dates. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Elliott  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN),  on  Monday,  March  9,  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN),  on  Monday,  March  9,  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  Slack  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ISONDSON),  on  Monday.  March  9.  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  Moore  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
icoNDSON),  on  Monday,  March  9,  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  SiLER  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  EIo- 
MONDSON),  on  Monday,  March  9,  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  Edmondson.  on  Monday,  March  9, 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  45  minutes,  tomor- 
row, and  to  vacate  the  special  order  he 
had  for  today. 

Mr.  Dixon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona) ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  March  5,  1959. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrsssional 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Derottnian. 

Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Brademas.     • 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  AsPiNALL  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Metcalf  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  of  South  Carolina. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:) 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  GuBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  . 

Mr.  Holt  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today^nd  ta  include  ex- 
traneous matter.    ^ 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levering,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  DoLLiNGER  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  four  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  5,  1959.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

657.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultxire,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  January  relating  to  the  coopera- 
tive program  of  the  United  States  with 
Mexico  for  the  control  and  the  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  8,  80th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

658.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  two  reports 
of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  covering  restora- 
tion of  balances  withdrawn  from  appro- 
priation and  fund  accounts  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury  Department,  pursuant 
to  section  1(a)(2)  of  the  act  of  July  25, 
1956  (70  Stat.  648)  (31  U.S.C.  Supp.  V.  701 
(a)(2).  84th  Cong.);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

659.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  loan  g^uarantee 
program  as  administered  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  from  Its  inception  September 
7.  1957,  to  June  30,  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

660.  A  conununi cation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  recom- 
mending that  the  Congress  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Commission  on, Telecommunications;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  and  report 
on  the  U.S.  telecommunication  resource  with 
special   attention   to  the  radio  spectrum"; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  with  DeSoto  Hotel  St  Baths, 
Inc..  for  a  period  of  10  years  from  January  1, 
1959.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  14.  1956 
(70  Stat.  543):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  with  Jack  Tar  of  Arkansas, 
Inc..  for  a  period  of  10  years  from  January  1, 
1959.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  14.  1956  (70 
Stat.  543) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.       ^ 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  863.  80th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1052;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PXm- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4012.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  related 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
148).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  th« 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. BR.  5045.  A  bill  to  authorize 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  employ  an  administrative  assistant; 
to  restrict  the  payment  of  dual  •  compensa- 
tion by  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  to  provide 
that  the  basic  compensation  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  fixed  at  multiples  of  t50;  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
149).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
^hole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unldn. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hit.  4282.  A  bUl  to  supple- 
ment and  modify  the  act  of  May  24.  1828 
(6  Stat.  383,  ch.  CXII),  Insofar  as  it  relates 
to  the  corporate  powers  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation,  of  Georgetown  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
150).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2741.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2734  of 
title  10.  United  States  CX>de,  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  settle  claims 
arising  in  foreign  countries  incident  to  non- 
combat  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  168).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2975.  A  bill  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  in  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreements  by  au- 
thorized officials,  to  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  subse- 
quently determined  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
applicable  regulations;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  169).  Referred  to  the  Comipittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  8tat«  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KASEM:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4615.    A  bill  to  relieve  certain  members 


and  former  member*  of  the  naval  service  of 
llabUlty  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
the  value  of  transportation  requests  errone- 
ously furnished  to  them  by  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposfis;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  170).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D.  A. 
Whltaker  and  others:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  140).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KASTEa^MEIER :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H  R.  4121.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  survivors,  who 
were  captured  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
In  the  KcM-ean  hostilities:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  141) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

ICr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
RJl.  3960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  W. 
Oowan.  David  DooUng.  Harlle  L.  Mlze,  James 
H.  Blaes.  and  William  L.  Perkins;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  142) .  Referred  to  the 
Oommlttee  of  the  WhcUe  House. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJl.  3938.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  Virginia  E.  Speer;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  143).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HA.  2286.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Joseph  E.  Gallant:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  144).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
i.R.  2063.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Otis  Paries. 
W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C.  Dickey:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  145).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B. 
Kane,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  146). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Logan  Duff; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  1411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
T.  V.  Cashen;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
161).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlcary.  HJl.  1471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jim  B.  Hill:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  152) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  O. 
Newsome;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  153). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1739.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  M.  Brizzard;  without  ameiKlment 
(Rept.  No.  154).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  E. 
Martin;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  156). 
Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LINDSAT:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Max- 
Ine  L.  Cowan  Harrison:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  156).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


ICr.  TOLL:  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2009.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  posthu- 
mous cash  award  in  recognition  of  the  scien- 
tific contributions  in  the  field  of  electronic 
ordnance  made  by  the  late  Paul  M.  Tedder; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  157).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  relocation  expenses  to  Mllo  G.  and  Patri- 
cia Wlngard:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
158).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  / 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  E.  Shetler;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  159).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  22M.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
Ellis  Timber  Co.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  IGO) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2296.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
the  Sterllon  Corp.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  161).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hydrotherm  Corp.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  162).  Referred  to  the  -Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lois 
K.  Alexander;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  163).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHX7B:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  James  A.  Beplat;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  164).  Referred  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilary  W. 
Jenkins,  Jr.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
165).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  3248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  Jvist  compensation  to  certain 
claimants  for  the  taking  by  the  United  States 
of  private  fishery  rights  in  Pearl  Harbor,  is- 
land of  Oahu,  T.H.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  166).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KASEM:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3243.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Fred  E. 
Dueker;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  167). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1400.  A  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  Berta  Reltberger;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  171).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole -HCtase. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1453.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Mathllde  Rlngol;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  172).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Sister  Mary  Damion  (Maria  Saverla  D'Ame- 
llo).  Sister  Maria  Tarclsla  (Maria  Giovanna 
Fenuta),  and  Sister  lilary  Reglna  (Maria 
Lizzl);  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  173). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1727.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dlmltrlos 
Kondoleon  (also  known  as  James  Kondo- 
lous):  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  174). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  cm  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2689.  A  bill  tqf  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  Lucie  Leon  (also  known  as  Lucie 
Noel);  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  175). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,   pub- 
lic bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  5234.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  scientific 
study  and  research  program  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  increased  and  additional  in- 
dustrial uses  of  agrlcultiu-al  products  and  to 
Increase  the  Income  of  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6285.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Battlefield, 
S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.R.  6236.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools 
by  appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructing  school  facilities  and 
for  teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  5237.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the 
reserves  required  to  be  maintained  by  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
against  deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  5238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  health  and 
medical  services  for  civilian  employees  in 
Government  service  overseas  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

H.R.  5239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  own- 
ership by  an  individual  of  his  home  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
his  need  for  old-age  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wa3r8  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  5240.  A  bill  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  planning  and  construction  of  certain 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood -control  projects 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 

H.R.  5241.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the .  Internal  Revenue  Code 
SO  as  to  provide  Insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sux- 
vivors  insiu-ance  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  5242.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    con- 
struction   of    a    Federal    office    building    in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.^.  5243.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
Presidential  conunisslon  to  study  and  to  re- 
port on  problems  related  to  blindness  and 
the  needs  of  blind  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  5244.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  approved 
April  11,  1956,  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Domestic  Relations  Branch  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Court  for  the  District  of  Ckilumbla  to 
cover  the  adjudlcatlcoi  of  the  interests  of 
husband  and  wife,  of  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Colvunbla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HJl.  5245.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Dei>endents' 
Medical  Care  Act  to  provide  that  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  retired  under  chapter  67 
of  title  10,  United  States  CJode,  after  having 
served  on  active  duty  In  Wwld  War  I  and 
Wcvld  War  n  shaU  have  the  same  privileges 
with  respect  to  medical  care  as  members  so 
retired  after  having  served  on  active  duty  for 
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8  ypars  or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  5246.  A  bill  to  extend  by  6  months  the 
period  for  which  additional  henents  may  be 
paid  under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Comi>en«atlon  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  5247.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  under  the  special  milk  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6248.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expendittire  for   the  fiscal  years 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  5249.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  5250.  A  blU  to  legalize  maritime  and 
building  trades  hiring  halls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  5251.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  certain  expenditures  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  measvires  submitted  to  the  elec- 
torate shall  be  allowed  as  business  deduc- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 

H.R.  5252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  go  as  to 
equalize  rights  In  the  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise Identified  by  a  trademark,  brand,  or 
trade  name;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD:  ; 

HJR.  5253.  A  bill  to  amend  section  249  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJt.  6254.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  In  private  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and^  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Louisiana  State  University;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  ICr.  REBCE  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  5256.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
•mounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.B.  5257.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1915  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pro- 
ceedings in  forma  pauperis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

HJt.  5258.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
■urvlval  depots  in  order  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  the  large  numbers  of  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  who  wotild  be 
evacuated  from  the  devastated  areas  In  the 
event  of  attack  on  the  United  States;  to  the 
Gommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6209.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  em* 
ployment  preference  for  Qovernment  em« 
ployees  disabled  in  line  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Olvll  Service. 

R  Jt.  0390.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  Interttate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  haaard- 
ous  subetanoee  Intended  or  suitable  for 
household  use;  to  the  Oommltte*  oa  Inter- 
state and  Voralga  Commero*. 

By  Mr.  8XMP80N  of  Penni7lTanlai 

H.R.  oaei.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  XntanuJ 
Revenue  Code  of  1904  to  prorlde  the  muom 
treatment  for  prepaid  dues  InooOM  rto«lt«d 
by^  nonprofit  motor  club  m  la  provided  for 


prepaid  subscription  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDAIX: 

Hit.  5262.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Montesuma  Castle   National  Monu- 
ment, Ariz.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 

H.R.  5263.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain temporary  Increases  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr  WOLF  * 

H.R.  6264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  6265.  A  bill  to  require  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  passenger  and  cargo  air 
transportation  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  be  obtained  from 
civil  air  operators,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

HJl.  5266.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
foster  and  promote  the  conduct  of  basic  and 
supporting  scientific  research  through  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  United  States; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

H.R.  5267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  certain  amounts  received  under 
Government  contract  for  basic  or  supporting 
scientific  research;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  5268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  a  research 
and  development  program  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  conservation 
of  coal  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HJl.  6269.  A  bill  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  period  for  which  additional  benefits  may 
be  paid  under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

H.R.  6270.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  lands  located  in 
Salt  Lake  County,  Utah;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 
By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 

H.R.  6271.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  InterlcM*  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  an  emergency  program  for  the  eradl- 
iSatlon  of  starfish  In  Long  Island  Sound  and 
adjacent  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  5272.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  d 
the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1042  with 
Yeepect  to  the  retired  pay  of  commissioned 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served  on 
active  duty  before  November  12, 1018;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

R J%.  0279.  A  bin  to  provide,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  In  the  growth  and  deTsl- 
opment  of  the  fins  arts  In  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  oo  Education  and  Zjabor. 

R.R.  0274.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Seourlty  Aot  to  provide  monthly  Inaur- 
anee  benaflti  for  dependent  listen  of  cer- 
tain Insured  individuals;  to  the  Ooaualttcc 
on  Wayi  and  Mcmm. 
ByMr.NIZ: 

RJI.6a78.  A  blU  to  MtabllCh  an  cffcetlT* 
program  to  all«Tlate  condltlona  of  lulMtaa- 


tlal  and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  6276.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  for  other  purixxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6277.  A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination 
In  any  public  or  semlpublic  place  or  by  any 
public  or  semlpublic  transportation  agalnet 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint    resolution    providing 

for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage  "stamp 

in  honor  of  Col.  Michael  de  ^Kowats;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of*  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  176th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  House  Document  451 
of  the  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr  WILLIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  House  Document  451 
of  the  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  197.  Resolution  fixing  the  baslo 
compensation  of  the  expert  transcribers,  of- 
fice of  the  official  committee  reporters,  and 
the  seven  expert  transcribers,  office  of  the 
official  reporters  of  debates.  House  of  liepre- 
sentatlves;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad-, 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.  Res.  198.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
necessary    expenses    of    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency;  to  the  Coaunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXU,  me- 
morials yrere  presented  and  referred  ai 

follows: 

By  Mr.  BX7RKK  of  Massachusetts:  Memo- 
rials of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachtisetu,  memorialising  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to.,  investigate  and  deter- 
mme  the  causes  of  infiation  and  to  enact 
remedial  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  BURKS  of  Massachusetts:  Memo- 
rials of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, memorialising  the  Congress  and 
ths  President  of  the  United  Sutes  to  enact 
and  enforce  legislation  to  Implement  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  outlawing  segregation  in  the 
public  sohool  sysum;  to  the  Committee  on 
■ducatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURKB  of  MassaohusetU:  Memo- 
rials of  the  Xisglslature  ct  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, memorlallBlng  the  CongrcM  of 
the  United  Statac  to  eatabllsh  a  naUonal 
eamctery  In  New  Ingland:  to  tbc  Committee 
oa  Znterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  LANS:  Memorial  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  memorialising  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  in  New  England;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  reepect  to  recording  its  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  Increase  in  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  gasoline;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  prlvaU; 
bills  and  resolutions  v/ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.  6278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oiovsnnl 
Freda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5279.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Bruno 
Oranelll  (also  known  as  Luigi  Granelll^;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  5280.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pierlno 
Fllosa;  to  the  Committ«»e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.R.  5281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelina 
Rosasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pon  Choy 
Kim  and  Tom  Dun  Wai;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  6283.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Austin  S.  Klbbee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5284.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
Fahrenbruch.  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  5286.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Aida 
Rosen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoriano 
Davlz  Verastique  (Victor  Davis) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  5287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwina  L. 
Lincoln,  widow  of  W.  Irving  Lincoln;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

HR.  5288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka 
Mardessich  and  Sonla  Silvani;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5289.  A  bill  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  119,187;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
HJl.  5290.  A  bill  for  the  naturalization  of 
Leslie  L.  Nemes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ' 

By  Mr.  OLIVER: 
H.R.  5291    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Rossini   Cauccl;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  5292.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Flambourls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  5293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clifford 
8.  and  Ethelreda  Jorsllng;  to  the  Commltte« 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flu- 
gerald  Devonlsh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5295.  A   bill  for   the  relief  of  Rahml 
Tugrul;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  5296.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  LucUle 
Collins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ItT.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5297.  A  bill  for  the  relle'  of  Styllanos 
(Stellios)    Anastase  J.  Theodosslou;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts : 
.H.R.  5298    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Orfan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  5299.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Maria 
Rubinstein;   to   the  Conunlttee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.R.  5300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Yu»n 
Mak,   alfo   known   as    George   Mak;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  5301.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Harry 
E.    Nelson;    to  the   Committee  on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Cambodia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIQ5 
or 

'  HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
today  to  salute  the  March  6  independ- 
ence day  of  the  people  of  the  monarchy 
of  Cambodia,  His  Majesty  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  and  His  Excellency 
Nong  Kimny,  Ambas.sador  to  the  United 
States. 

Cambodia  is  a  country  of  6  million  in- 
habitants. 400,000  of  whom  are  Viet- 
namese and  350,000  Chinese.  The  Cton- 
bodian  economy  is  essentially  agricul- 
tural with  rice  as  a  principal  crop  and 
source  of  wealth  and  rubber  a  close  sec- 
ond. Large-scale  Industry  is  virtually 
nonexistent.  Most  manufacturing  con- 
sists of  agricultural  processing  in  rubber 
plants,  rice  mills,  oil  mills,  with  limited 
industries  producing  lumber,  tile,  brick, 
woven  goods,  rope,  baskets,  pottery.  Jew- 
elry, and  cklns  for  local  needs.  Investl- 
gatloni  have  not  revealed  substantial 
mineral  resources,  but  an  adequate  geo- 
logical survey  has  not  yet  been  made  of 
Cambodia.  However,  some  deposits  of 
tfon  ore.  oopper,  manganese,  gold.  ooal. 
iiroons.  and  phosphatai  have  been  re- 
vealed. 

Private  capital  Investment  has  been 
little  utillied  In  Cambodia  in  Its  economic 
development  largely  for  the  fact  that 
emphasis  Is  on  projects  which  are  of  the 


basic  type  frequently  carried  on  by  gov- 
ernments. But,  says  the  report  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  it  also 
derives  from  obstacles  to  private  capital 
investment.  Among  obstacles  to  private 
capital  investment  are  lack  of  mana- 
gerial, technical,  and  mechanical  skills 
and  relatively  limited  domestic  capital. 
Private  enterprise  has  been  slow  to  in- 
vest in  Cambodia  in  response  to  a  climate 
of  economic  nationalism  which  inclines 
the  Government  toward  close  supervi- 
sion of  private  economic  activity.  Thus 
the  Government  requires  prior  authori- 
zation of  new  investments  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  who  together  may  decide 
which  proposed  activities  are  useful  to 
the  economy  of  Cambodia.  Moreover, 
the  law  requires  some  Csmibodian  capi- 
tal participation  and  the  emplojinent  of 
Cambodian  personnel,  but  it  also  adheres 
to  the  principle  of  a  Just  and  equitable 
Indemnity  in  case  of  nationalization,  and 
offers  the  possibility  of  a  10-  and  30-year 
guarantee  against  the  risk  of  nationali- 
zation. 

Cambodia  achieved  real  and  complete 
independence  from  France  on  November 
9,  1953.  The  freedom  to  determine  her 
future  which  she  now  enjoys  is  Jealously 
guarded.  The  Cambodians,  so  Prince 
Noradom  Sihanouk  has  written,  will  be 
lackeys  of  no  foreign  powers  and  their 
policy  wUl  be  suited  to  their  naUonal 
needs. 

Zn  their  foreign  relations,  the  Prince 
explains,  they  are  favoring  neutrality 
which  neutrality,  he  aiaerta,  haa  been 
imposed  on  them  by  neoeesity--a  posi- 
tion forced  upon  Cambodia  l^  its  geo- 
graphical position,  lying  as  it  does  be- 


tween the  Western  bloc  and  Ea-^tern  bloc 
countries  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  vast 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China.  What  choice 
have  the  Cambodians  but  to  try  to  main- 
tain an  equal  balance  between  these 
blocs? 

Morever,  the  Prince  inquires,  how 
could  their  neutrality  be  taken  seriously 
if  Cambodia  maintained  diplomatic 
commercial  and  other  relations  exclu- 
sively with  the  Western  bloc?  Prince 
Sihanouk  revealed  that  although  China 
has  given,  with  no  strings  attached,  $25 
million  in  economic  aid.  they  do  not 
forget  that  American  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  Cambodia  amounted  to  $40 
million  for  the  1957  and  1959  budgetaiT 
year  and  that  it  also  was  offered  uncon- 
ditionally, as  is  the  aid  offered  by  France, 
for  equipment.  But,  the  Prince  explains, 
he  wishes  aid  would  be  less  rigid,  particu- 
larly American  aid  since  its  purpose  is 
to  provide  the  Cambodians  with  the 
framework  of  a  modem  state. 

Finally,  the  Prince  wishes  Americans 
to  clearly  understand  they  are  not  Com- 
munist inclined  nor  flirting  with  the 
Reds:  certainly  Americans  must  know 
that  the  first  concern  of  the  Communists 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  King  and  the  natural 
elite  of  any  country  they  succeed  In 
laying  hands  on. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  salute  to  Cam- 
bodia on  this  6th  day  of  March  19SQ,  by 
giving  expression  in  the  Congrew  of  the 
United  States  to  the  words  of  Prince 
Noradom  Sihanouk  which  appeared  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  July  1868,  for  I  am  con- 
Tinoed  the  explanation  of  their  policy 
and  the  wisdom  which  underglrds  it 
•hould  be  at  our  fingertips  hereafter 
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when  we  discuss  our  relations  with  the 
Afro- Asian  bloc  countries: 

U  I  have  no  particular  liking  for  com- 
munism, neither  have  I  any  cause  or  means 
to  Join  a  crtisade,  even  a  moral  one,  against 
the  nations  that  have  adopted  that  ideology 
and  which  since  1954  have  not  given  my 
country  sufficient  grounds  for  complaint.  It . 
would  be  absiird  to  suppose  that  a  tiny 
country  like  mine,  geographically  situated 
as  it  is,  would  risk  provoking  the  Chinese 
and  Soviet  colossi  now  that  planes  fly  so  fast 
and  rockets  so  far. 

We  are  not  a  breach  in  the  Western  bloc 
merely  l>ecavise  we  cannot  t>e  a  rampart.  In 
the  event  of  a  world  conflict,  we  might  very 
well  become  one  of  the  first  victims  of  a 
harsh  occupation.  In  that  case,  the  free 
world  would  liave  other  things  to  do  besides 
undertaking  our  liberation,  or  rather  the 
liberation  of  what  little  remained  of\is. 

Are  we  selfish  or  wrong-minded  in  think- 
ing as  we  do?  I  maintain  that  we  are  merely 
being  realistic.  By  practicing  a  genuine  neu- 
trality which  eliminates  any  pretext  for 
aggression  we  have  a  chance  of  not  bringing 
down  a  storm  on  our  heads;  and  a  storm 
can  be  dangerous  where  there  is  no  light- 
ning conductor. 

Our  precautions  may  be  to  no  avail  and  we 
may  one  day  be  invaded  notwithstanding 
them.  (I  am  not  afraid  of  internal  sub- 
version which  stands  no  chance  here.)  If. 
In  spite  of  QUI  manifest  good  intentions  and 
oxir  utter  propriety  in  respect  to  the  blocs, 
one  of  these  should  attack  us,  then  I  would 
be  the  first  to  advocate  reconsidering  our 
policy  and  invoking  aid  from  the  opponents 
of  our  aggressors.  I  profoundly  hope  that 
our  country  will  never  have  to  take  such  a 
step. 

I  have  quoted  here  at  length  the  ex- 
pressions of  an  Asian  country,  friendly 
disposed  toward  the  West  but  with  a 
mind  of  its  own,  with  a  program  for 
survival  that  is  consistent  with  its  stra- 
tegic relationship  and  the  aspirations 
and  needs  of  its  people.  They  are  loud 
and  clear  enough  for  all  to  hear  with  the 
force  of  determination  and  maturity.  It 
is  important  that  we  of  the  United  States 
listen,  comprehend,  and  react  intelli- 
gently to  the  rising  expectation  unleased 
in  this  world  and  gage  our  actions  ac- 
cordingly. We  must  lower  our  anchors 
and  prepare  to  ride  the  tide  on  an  equal 
surface  with  Justice  and  humility  toward 
aU. 


Dr.  Flemming's  Formula 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MOHTANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  new 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Dr.  Plemmlng,  has  developed  the 
Flemming  formula  to  solve  the  classroom 
shortage. 

He  has  discovered  that  if  the  States 
will  repeal  their  statutory  debt  limits, 
amend  their  constitutions  and  cooperate 
by  making  other  fimdamental  changes 
in  their  basic  laws  that  the  States  and 
local  school  districts  can  raise  more 
money  for  school  construction.  This 
discovery  can  have  results  in  other  edu- 


cational fields  beyond  actual  school  con- 
struction. 

The  application  of  the  Plcmming  for- 
mula to  basketball  would  permit  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  the  college  of  which  Flem- 
mlng  was  formerly  president,  to  an- 
nounce that  it  was  going  to  win  every 
game  next  season  and  set  alltime  rec- 
ords— an  alltime  high  in  scoring  by  Ohio 
Wesleyan  and  an  alltime  low  in  points 
scored  on  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Under  the  Flemming  formula,  two 
midgetS'Would  be  added  to  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan team,  one  perched  on  each  basket. 
The  midget  on  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  basket 
would  deflect  shots  by  the  opposition. 
The  midget  on  the  opponents'  basket 
would  catch  a  ball  fired  by  an  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan player  and  drop  it  through  the 
net. 

Now  this  would  require  a  change  In 
the  rules.  Instead  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  players  on  a  team,  the  limitation 
would  be  their  total  height.  To  do 
so  would  require  a  change  in  the  rules 
of  basketball  and  consent  from  the  other 
teams,  in  addition  to  perfecting  a  side- 
saddle perch  for  the  midgets.  But  those 
are  minor  problems  for  a  man  who  claims 
he  can  solve  the  school  construction 
shortage  if  only  the  States  will  change 
their  constitutional  or  statutory  debt 
limitations,  and  their  basic  tax  concepts. 


Health  Insurance  for  Our  Older  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ISIDORE  BOLLINGER 

or    KXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  DOLLINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  provide  insurance 
against  the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  surgical  service  for  persons 
eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors  insiu*- 
ance  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  benefits  provided  by  my  bill  would 
be  allowed  as  part  of  our  established 
social-security  system;  such  benefits 
would  be  financed  by  adding  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  to  the  contribution  rates  of 
employers  and  employees  and  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  to  the  contribution 
rates  of  the  self-employed. 

The  protection  afforded  by  my  bill  is 
vitally  needed  by  those  many  thousands 
of  our  older  people  who  now  cannot 
alTord  necessary  medical,  nursing,  or 
hospital  care;  they  cannot  obtain  or 
afford  private  insurance  and  they  cannot 
meet  the  expense  of  illness.  Costs  of 
such  care  continue  to  rise. 

Many  outstanding  organizations  have 
strongly  endorsed  health  benefits  imder 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  health  services  for  the  aged 
are  inadequate  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  incredible  that,  in  our  Nation  of 
plenty,  countless  older  [>ersons  are  suf- 
fering pain  and  discomfort.  Jeopardizing 
their  lives,  because  they  cannot  afford 


medical  care :  many  are  denied  hospitali- 
zation and  nursing  care  which  are  neces- 
sary^for  their  recovery.  Mounting  evi- 
dence proves  that  present  social-security 
benefits  are  still  grossly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  barest  necessities  of  life — there 
is  nothing  left  over  to  pay  for  the  high 
expenses  of  illness  or  medical  aid. 

I  have  received  himdreds  of  letters  de- 
scribing pitiful  circumstances  and  great 
hardships  in  this  regard  being  suffered  by 
older  people  in  my  district;  petitions 
have  been  sent  me  bearing  the  names  of 
thousands  of  those  who  need  the  help 
provided  by  my  bill. 

Numerous  studies  of  the  situation  have 
been  made.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
health  program  cannot  be  provided  satis- 
factorily in  any  other  way;  the  Federal 
Government  must  act.  Our  older  citi- 
zens and  others  covered  by  the  bill  are  in 
dire  need  of  the  assistance  provided.  It 
is  unconscionable  that  their  hardships 
continue. 

If  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  favor- 
able action  on  legislation  provldmg  for 
an  adequate  health  program  for  our  aged 
without  further  delay;  our  older  people 
rely  upon  us  to  give  them  the  assistance 
and  relief  now  denied  them. 


Foreign  Aid  Resohs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

OF  WASHTinrroiv 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1959 

Mr.  PET.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  about  a  foreign -aid  pro- 
gram of  which  I  thoroughly  approved. 
Our  U.S.  consular  representatives  in 
Brazzaville.  Congo  Republic,  have  intro- 
duced the  first  baseball  there  and  since 
January,  when  we  opened  our  consulate, 
a  league  of  six  teams  has  been  organized. 

Apparently,  the  Americans  give  their 
time,  but  the  program  costs  nothing — the 
players  have  no  shoes,  no  gloves  or  any 
fancy  equipment.  Notwithstanding  this, 
these  barefoot  youngsters  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  young  Republic  are  develop- 
ing a  tie  of  friendship  with  the  United 
States  and  more  power  to  them. 

Compare  this  with  the  attitude  of 
Bolivians  where  our  $129  million  in  aid, 
more  per  capita  than  to  any  other  for- 
eign people  during  a  6-year  period,*  has 
resulted  in  our  Embassy  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  being  attacked  by 
mobs  and  our  fiag  toeing  burned. 

An  alleged  remark  of  an  American  of- 
ficial as  reported  by  Time  magazine  was 
taken  by  Bolivia  as  an  insult  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  friendly  nation. 
.  Once  under  private  ownership  the  tin 
mines  of  Bolivia  made  a  profit  and  paid 
taxes.  However,  since  these  mines  were 
nationalized  they  lose  money  and  pay  no 
taxes;  but  our  financial  assistance  to  the 
tune  of  about  $25  million  has  contributed 
more  than  Bolivian  Income  taxpayers  to- 
ward their  budget  deficit. 

In  the  interest  of  restoring  good  wiU, 
perhaps  we  should  cut  off  sending  dollars 
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and  also  eliminate  other  sources  of  Bo- 
livia's  indignity.  Instead,  we  could  send 
some  consular  representatives  who  can 
organize  a  baseball  league.  I  would  sug- 
gest Jackie  Robinson,  Mickey  Mantle. 
Joe  DlMaggio,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
others,  as  foreign  service  diplomats. 
They  would  make  friends  with  the  people 
of  other  lands.  I  doubt  if  the  good  will 
sought  by  our  mutual  security  program 
reaches  much  below  the  high  official 
level  of  foreign  governments. 


NatioBal  Milk  Sanitation  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  which  may  be  cited  as 
the  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act.  There 
has  been  considerable  controversy  here 
in  Washington  recently  concerning  the 
quality  of  milk,  and  I  hope  that  my  pro- 
posal will  resolve  some  of  this  contro- 
versy. I  believe  it  Is  time  that  we  con- 
sider seriously  the  desirability  of  a  na- 
tional sanitary  milk  law. 

The  main  objectives  of  my  bill  are  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  unnecessary  or  unreason- 
able sanitary  regulations  which  burden 
interstate  commerce.  Such  regulations, 
in  some  cases,  elimmate  the  possibility  of 
a  competitive  market  in  milk.  This  bill 
would  establish  uniform  standards  of 
quality  for  milk  so  that  if  milk  produced 
In  Iowa  or  ansrwhere  in  the  coimtry  meets 
these  standards  it  can  be  sold  anjrwhere 
.  in  the  United  States. 

TTie  quality  yardstick  for  fluid  milk 
moving  in  Interstate  commerce,  which 
would  be  used  under  my  bill,  would  be 
that  single  standard  for  higli  quality  milk 
which  has  already  been  set  up  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  as  the  U.S.  Milk 
Ordnance  and  Code.  Designed  as  a 
model  for  the  industry,  the  code  is  now 
l>elng  followed  in  15  States,  2  Territories, 
and  1,900  cities  and  counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  does  not  require 
any  State  or  municipality  to  adopt  the 
code,  nor  does  all  milk  shipped  in  inter- 
state have  to  conform  to  the  code.  How- 
ever, milk  which  does  meet  the  require- 
ments cannot  be  excluded  from  any  fluid 
«  milk  market  in  the  United  States,  regaitl- 
less  of  varying  local  health  regulations. 
Dairy  plant  inspections  would  be  certified 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Milk 
from  certified  plants  could  not  be  kept 
out  of  any  market  on  health  grounds. 

This  bill  provides  many  safeguards  for 
areas  receiving  milk  shipped  from  certi- 
fied plants.  Local  health  authorities 
would  retam  the  right  to  inspect  the  milk 
upon  arrival  to  make  sure  it  had  not 
deteriorated  in  transit.  From  there  on. 
the  handling,  processing,  and  sale  of  the 
Interstate  milk  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  standards  apidled  to  milk  entering 
the  market  from  sources  Inside  the  State. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  Join  with 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  who  have  in- 
troduced similar  bills  which  would  pro- 
tect the  State  and  municipcd  health  au- 
thorities' right  to  control  the  quality  (rf 
milk  shipped  within  their  State,  but 
which  would  at  the  same  time  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  use  of  sani- 
tation regulations  as  trade  barriers 
against  good.'  clean  milk  from  other 
States. 


Ci^  War  Centennial  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HOLT 

OF   CAIJFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
presentation  by  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
m,  of  certificates  of  commendation  to 
film  stars  John  Wayne  and  William 
Holden  and  motion  picture  director 
John  Ford  for  their  efforts  in  producing 
the  new  multl -million  dollar  historical 
spectacle  "The  Horse  Soldiers,"  another 
step  wsis  marked  today  in  the  Civil  War 
Centeiuiial  Commission's  ofiQcial  6 -year 
nationwide  program  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  epochal 
conflict. 

The  presentation  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Civil  War  Centeiuiial  Commission,  of 
which  General  Grant  is  Chairman.  It 
was  followed  by  a  reception  in  honor 
of  Messrs.  Wayne,  Holden,  and  Ford, 
held  at  the  exclusive  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  and  attended  by  members  of  the 
Commission,  including  high-ranking 
military,  naval,  and  Govenunent  offi- 
cials, and  other  distinguished  guests. 

In  presenting  the  commendations, 
prepared  in  the  form  of  scrolls.  General 
Grant  welcomed  the  United  Artists  film 
as  one  of  the  first  contributions  to  the 
Commission  program,  "the  avowed  aims 
of  which  are  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ries of  our  forefathers  who  took  part  in 
the  bitter  conflict  and  to  provide  Ameri- 
cans with  a  new  understanding  of  the 
way  in  which  we  built  from  sacrifice  and 
suffering  an  enduring  Nation  and  a  last- 
ing peace." 

"The  Horse  Soldiers."  which  cost  $5% 
million  to  produce  and  was  filmed  on 
location  In  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  in 
Hollywood,  is  a  recreation  of  the  famous 
Grierson  raid  of  1863,  a  commando-t3T>e 
operation  in  which  several  hundred 
Union  cavalry  invaded  and  rode  across 
the  State  of  Mississippi  in  order  to  cut 
the  railroad  lines  of  supply  and  distract 
the  enemy's  attention  from  General 
Orant's  maneuver  to  take  Vicksburg.  It 
was  characterized  by  General  Sherman 
as  "the  most  brilliant  expedition  of  the 
war."  The  first  General  Grant  ac- 
clEtimed  it  as  "one  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  exploits  of  the  war." 

Today  his  grandson,  the  present  gen- 
eral, described  this  horse  soldiers'  raid  as 
"one  of  the  most  strategically  important, 
colorful,  and  fascinating  stories  to  come 


out  of  the  CivU  War."    Of  the  film  he 

said,  speaking  for  the  Commission,  "We 
expect  it  will  prove  of  great  interest  and 
significance  to  all  Americans." 

After  accepting  the  commendations 
for  themselves  and  Mr.  Ford,  Wayne, 
and  Holden  in  turn  presented  toKjeneral 
Grant,  for  the  Centennial  Commission 
collection,  an  assortment  of  Civil  War 
memorabilia  used  in  the  motion  picture, 
including  a  McClellan  saddle,  carbines 
and  carbine  holders,  and  authentic  re- 
productions of  gabions  (portable  wicker 
cylinders  filled  with  earth  to  give  pro- 
tection to  men  digging  approach 
trenches)  and  guidons  (banners  mount- 
ed on  standard  poles) . 

While  at  Commission  headquarters, 
Messrs.  Wayne  and  Holden  arranged 
with  General  Grant  and  the  Commis- 
sion's executive  director,  Karl  S.  Betts, 
for  a  sp>ecial  showing  of  "The  Horse 
Soldiers"  to  the  Commission  Council  as 
soon,  as  the  first  technicolor  print  has 
been  processed.  The  picture  is  scheduled 
for  public  viewing  in  motion  theaters 
across  the  country,  beginning  on.  July  4 
of  this  year. 


Mr.  Keanu*  Trip  to  Far  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARSCS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAKOT.TNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Henry  Keams  has  just  returned 
from  a  significant  trip  to  the  Far  East. 
While  in  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  some 
of  Mr.  Keams'  statements  were  taken  out 
of  context  which,  of  course,  alarmed  and 
sh(x:ked  our  textile  employers  and  em- 
ployees who  are  struggling  to  break  even 
in  this  great  essential  industry. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  and  constructive 
conference  with  Mr.  Keams  on  Monday 
concerning  this  Far  Eastern  trip.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  House  that  at 
no  time  during  his  visit  did  Mr.  Keams 
advocate  more  Japanese  textile  imports 
into  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary he  explained  to  the  Japanese  and 
Hong  Kong  manufacturers  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  excessive  Imports  oa. 
our  American  industry.  He  warned  ^he 
Japanese  that  more  exports  to  America 
could  result  m  restrictive  action  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  He  pointed  out  that 
demands  would  rise  in  Congress  for  a 
lower  quota  and  higher  tariffs. 

Mr.  Keams  was  not  empowered  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  but  was  on  a 
factfinding  trip  to  study  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East  and  Inform  our  friends  of 
the  difficult  predicament  of  the  Ameri- 
can industry.  After  studying  the  facts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Keams 
did  a  fine  job  and  very  ably  represented 
American  business  interests. 

I  do  believe  that  in  the  coming  nego- 
tiations for  a  volimtary  Japanese  quota 
America  will  be  ably  rQ>resented  by  our 
distinguished     Acting     Secretary     Mr. 
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Strauss,  liCr.  Keams,  and  other  dedi- 
cated men  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  during  these 
negotiations  the  Japanese  quota  will  not 
be  increased.  I  sincerely  believe  satis- 
.J^actory  negotiations  will  be  held  with  our 
Japanese  allies  and  another  voluntary 
agreement  worked  out  substantially 
along  the  lines  of  the  present  one.  I  am 
sure  our  Japanese  friends  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  present  voluntary 
quota  is  working  to  their  advantage  with 
the  increasing  threat  of  textiles  flooding 
the  world  markets  from  Red  China. 


Sudan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4.  1959 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Wish  to  salute  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan 
as  It  moves  into  its  third  year  of  inde- 
pendence. 

After  56  years  under  the  flag  of  Codo- 
minl  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  this 
state  became  the  sixth  sovereign  inde- 
pendent state  of  Africa.  On  January  1. 
1956  the  green,  yellow,  and  blue  flag  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Sudan  was  flown  for 
the  first  time. 

His  Excellency,  Sayed  Abdulla  6ey 
Khalil,  the  former  Premier,  stated  on  its 
second  anniversary,  "When  we  celebrate 
Independence  Day,  we  honor  the  strug- 
gle of  the  present  generation  of  Sudanese 
who  have  by  their  sincerity,  patriotism, 
and  patience  cast  out  colonialism  from 
our  country.  Thus  we  close  that  chap- 
ter in  our  history  when  our  country  was 
dominated  by  foreigners  and  we  entered 
a  new  era  of  freedom  and  progress." 

Sudan,  a  country  situated  on  an  im- 
mense plateau  of  967,500  square  miles  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  African  Con- 
tinent, lies  astride  the  middle  reaches  of 
the  Nile  River.  Its  12  million  popula- 
tion reflects  culturally  and  racially  an 
admixture  hardly  duplicated  in  any  other 
African  coimtry.  While  its  citizens  of 
the  north  may  be  primarily  conditioned 
by  Moslem  culture,  those  of  the  South 
are  essentiauy  pagan  and  Christian; 
though  there  are  on  their  color  chart 
some  who  are  Caucasian  in  skin  texture 
and  physiononic  features,  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  brown  to  black.  Though  the 
anxieties  which  beset  the  Arab  world 
have  their  political  tremors  in  the  Sudan, 
that  state  likewise  absorbs  and  shows 
grave  concern  for  the  independence  and 
welfare  of  dependent  African  territories 
to  the  south  of  her. 

The  Sudan  is  in  the  main,  a  corporate 
part  of  the  Arab  world  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  they  hasten  to  join  the 
Arab  League. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
newly  Independent  Government  of  the 
Sudan  is  its  intense  desire  to  remain  in- 
dependent of  the  influence  of  other  na- 
tions.   Although  they  have  been  eager  to 


attract  foreign  capital  and  particularly 
American  industries  and  are  luidertaking 
measures  to  make  such  investments  ap- 
pealing, they  exercise  greater  caution  in 
requesting  other  forms  of  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  or  help  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  Sudan  has  become  a  member 
of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  as  a  necessary 
measure  to  complete  their  major  develop- 
ment projects. 

The  Sudanese  are  very  proud  of  the 
government  which  they  believe  they  are 
laying  down  a  foundation  of  a  sound 
and  durable  basis  both  internally  and 
externally.  Moreover,  they  believe  the 
government's  foreign  policy  has  been 
such  as  to  gain  for  the  country  the  con- 
fidence and  admiration  of  other  govern- 
ments, which  constructive  progress  of 
the  Khalil  government  has  been  success- 
fully taken  over  into  the  government  of 
General  Ibrahim  Abhoud.  In  spite  of 
numerous  speculations  to  the  contrary, 
the  enlightened  administration  of  the 
previous  regime  and  more  precisely  m 
relations  to  the  West  remains  today 
constructive. 

The  Sudan  is  a  coimtry  with  a  bright 
economic  future  and  their  leaders  are  de- 
termined to  insure  that  its  people  are 
contented  and  in  time  overcome  ignor- 
ance, poverty,  and  disease. 

Cotton  production  is  the  basis  of  their 
economy  and  that  one  crop  brings  in 
nearly  half  the  country's  annual  rev- 
enue— the  backbone  of  which  production, 
and  thus  mainstay  of  the  nation's  fi- 
nances, is  the  British-initiated  Gezira 
Scheme  which  is  the  largest  agricultural 
scheme  imder  one  management  in  the 
world.  The  scheme's  uniqueness  is  de- 
rived not  alone  for  its  economic  signifi- 
cance but  for  its  social  impact  upon 
every  aspect  ot  citizen  life.  This  Western 
inspired  economic  and  social  experiment 
is  a  major  factor  in  developing  coopera- 
tion and  social  progress,  avoiding  the 
disasters  of  the  feudal  sjrstem.  yet  it  has 
maintained  individual  liberty  while 
achieving  a  unique  combination  of  col- 
lective work.  Of  this  scheme  Dr.  Mo- 
hammed Afzal,  Director  of  Research, 
Pakistan  Central  Committee,  noted  it  as 
"one  of  those  outstanding  experiments 
in  socio-economic  problems  of  the  cur- 
rent century."  The  scheme  is  today  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  Sudan  and 
is  a  source  of  anhual  income,  not  to 
captalism  or  feudal  lords,  but  to  the 
25,000  tenants  who  work  on  It,  and  in  an 
indirect  way  it  belongs  to  all  the  people 
of  the  Sudan. 

In  the  economic  sphere  they  have 
Issued  their  own  currency  and  are  able 
to  conclude  satisfactory  agreements  with 
the  former  Republic  of  Egypt  now  a  part 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
United  Kingdom  In  this  respect. 

The  Sudan  is  the  world's  principal  ex- 
porter of  gum  arable  accounting  for  80  to 
90  percent  of  the  total  supply.  The 
United  States  is  the  second  largest  im- 
porter of  gum  arable,  a  product  used  for 
making  sweets  and  as  an  adhesive  for 
stamps  and  envelopes. 

The  Sudanese  people  remetaiber  aflTec- 
tlonately  the  Western  World  for  its  im- 
pact on  its  educational  system  and  its 
agricultiural  development  plan — the  Ge- 


zira canalization  scheme  and  we  of  the 
West  are  indebted  to  the  Sudan  for  their 
all-out  support  when  we  were  fighting 
for  our  democratic  lives  for  freedom 
against  the  Italian  invasion  of  World 
War  n.  For  the  Sudanese  volunteers 
responded  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  military  duty  assisting  to  their  ut- 
most in  our  war  effort  Their  industry, 
though  limited,  produced  an  amazing 
variety  of  war  materials.  The  leaders  of 
that  noble  country  are  to-be  commended 
for  the  nation's  movement  from  virtual 
British  control  to  complete  independence 
with  such  marked  and  exceptional  fore- 
sight, patience,  and  peaceful  negotia- 
tion. We  today  rejoice  at  the  progress 
in  welding  together  which  is  consistently 
being  made  in  Moslem-Christian  rela- 
tions and  the  good  will  which  it  is  ex- 
hibiting toward  all  the  people  of  the 
world  with  equal  determination  that  the 
rule  of  law  shall  prevail  in  Its  provinces 
and  in  international  relations. 

This  third  anniversary  in  the  words  of 
our  Department  of  State,  "We  applaud 
the  tenacious  desire  of  the  Sudanese  peo- 
ple to  guarantee  their  national  sover- 
eignty against  usurpation  from  any 
quarter." 


Tomorrow's  Scientists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   NCW    TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
18th  annual  science  talent  search  for  the 
Westinghouse  science  scholarships  and 
awards  has  ended  and  I  am  very  proud 
to  say  that  five  young  men  from  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
which  I  represent,  were  chosen  for  the 
honors  group.  Of  these,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Greenhouse,  16,  of  158  Emery  Street. 
Hempstead,  was  1  of  40  chosen  as  win- 
ners of  the  Washington  trip. 

The  other  boys  from  my  congressional 
district  in  the  honors  group  are:  Glenn 
Own  Myers,  Jr..  16.  of  2017  Dutch  Broad- 
way, Elmont;  Virgil  Dixon  Bogert.  17,  of 
62  Brixton  Road,  Garden  City;  Jeremiah 
Morris,  17,  of  5  Grace  Court,  North.  Great 
Neck;  and  Michael  Adamowicz,  17.  of  80 
Urban  Avenue,  Westbury. 

These  boys  were  chosen  from  more 
than  28,000  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  potential,  measured  by  intri- 
cate aptitude  tests,  by  their  original 
science  project,  and  by  their  all-aroimd 
record. 

I  had  dinner  with  Jeff  Greenhouse, 
Monday  evening.  He's  a  fine  young- 
ster— top  student  in  Uniondale  High's 
graduating  class  of  285.  captain  of  the 
math  team,  editor  of  the  yearbook,  and 
an  aspiring  chemist.  He  told  me  his 
interest  in  science  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  taught  science  from  the  first 
grade  of  school. 

For  his  science  search  project.  Jeff 
prepared  and  tested  extracts  from  32 
flowers  to  determine  if  the  flowers  con- 
tained acid  base  indicators.    He  found 


that  all  of  them  contained  a  substance 
that  can  be  used  to  show  the  acidity  of 
solutions. 

Last  simimer.  Jeff  was  1  of  12  high- 
school  seniors  in  New  York  State  chosen 
to  attend  the  2-week  summer  science  in- 
stitute at  the  New  Paltz  State  Teachers 
College.  Following  graduation,  he  plans 
to  study  chemistry  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. His  proud  parents  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Greenhouse. 

Jeff  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
participated  in  the  science  talent  search 
will  determine  the  future  progrefs  of  our 
country  and  Its  position  in  the  world  to- 
morrow. The  science  talent  search  ban- 
quet, when  40  of  them  were  the  guests 
of  honor,  was  a  memorable  occasion  for 
me. 

CivU  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

OF    KmW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vitally  important  subject  of  civil  rights 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  hearings  were  begun 
today. 

I  am  including  in  the  Congressional 
Record  my  statement  to  the  committee, 
in  which  I  urged  that  a  strong,  effective 
civil  rights  bill  be  approved: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary,  the  need  for 
stronger,  effective  civil  rights  legislation  Is 
more  apparent  than  ever.  Since  your  com- 
mittee last  considered  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, denials  of  such  rights  because  of  color, 
race,  religion,  and  national  origin,  have  been 
rampant.  The  time  for  moderation  and 
compromise  is  past;  we  must  end  the  uncon- 
scionable discrimination,  harassment.  Intim- 
idation, and  other  human  indecencies  which 
are  being  Inflicted  upon  a  vast  segment  of 
our  population. 

Civil  rights,  the  denial  of  B^xch  rights,  con- 
tinue to  be  of  great  concern  to  me.  I  have 
again  reintroduced  my  many  bills  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  tbe  subject  and  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  enumerate  them,  m 
your  committee  is  fully  cognizant  of  my 
efforts  through  the  years.  I  do  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  claim  to  have  true 
democracy  In  our  country,  equality  of  man, 
equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  as  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution,  until  every  vestige 
of  discrimination  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 
Is  abolished. 

One  of  my  bills  which  you  scheduled  for 
hearing  is  H.R.  759.  to  provide  further  means 
of  securing  and  protecting  the  right  of  per- 
sons within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  several 
States  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  other  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  enlists  the  powers  and  influence  of  the 
Attorney  General  In  a  determined  attack 
upon  denials  of  civil  rights.  It  perfects  the 
procedure  by  which  civil  rights  may  be  vin- 
dicated. My  bill  provides  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  many  serious  problems.  The  Federal 
Government  must  act  to  assiire  persons  dis- 
criminated against  or  denied  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  assistance  and  protection 
they  need. 

Tou  also  scheduled  for  hearing,  my  bill 
Hit.  1902.  for  the  better  assurance  of  the 


protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  persons  within  the  several  States 
from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and  for 
other  purposes.  We  need  only  recall  the 
Little  Rock  Incidents,  the  bombings  of  places 
of  worship,  the  terrible  threats  against  in- 
nocent persons  and  gnroufw  of  persons,  to 
recognize  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
my  bill  is  necessary,  if  Innocent  persons  are 
to  be  saved  from  mob  hysteria  and  un- 
founded hatred  which  have  at  their  roots 
the  evils  of  discrimination. 

Tour  committee  has  betorv  it  many  bUls 
on  clvU  rights.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  scheduled  hearings  early  in  this 
session  of  Congre^Sy^and  I  hope  yoiu-  prompt 
action  presages  passage  of  a  strong  civU 
rights  bill  during  the  pref«nt  session.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that 
I  also  favor  your  bUl.  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
would  give  Federal  technical  and  financial 
help  to  conununities  that  want  to  integrate 
their  schools. 

Tou  have  a  grave  responsibility  and  a  great 
decision  to  make  in  this  matter  of  civU 
rights.  Every  right-thinking  American  looks 
to  you  to  discharge  that  responsibility  fairly 
and  wisely.  I  trust  that  you  will  vote  out 
a  blU  of  which  we  can  be  proud  and  which 
will  restore,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
prestige  which  we  have  lost  as  a  Nation 
because  of  our  present  undem9cratic  prac- 
tices. 


f ^^ 

Maritime  UmoBt  Seek  Destmction  of  Our 
Merchant  Marine  Fleet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER    > 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  headed  by  Joseph 
Curran.  and  the  International  Seafarers 
Union,  headed  by  Paul  Hall,  are  waging 
a  propaganda  campaign  designed  to  de- 
stroy a  vital  portion  of  our  merchant 
marine  fleet. 

Our  citizens  now  have  approximately 
1,500  oil  tankers,  ore  carriers,  and  tramp 
steamers  flying  the  flags  of  Panama, 
Liberia,  and  Honduras.  These  are 
American-owned  ships  and  they  receive 
no  subsidy  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. These  ships  are  called  flags 
of  necessity  ships;  that  is,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  fly  luider  these  flags  if  they  are 
to  survive.  They  simply  could  not  fly 
imder  the  American  flag  where  seamen 
would  be  organized  and  receive  wages 
three  and  even  four  times  higher  than 
wages  paid  to  seamen  flying  imder  the 
flags  of  Western  European  maritime 
countries. 

The  Federal  Government  already  is 
spending  $130  million  in  annual  sub- 
sidies to  seamen  who  sail  under  the 
American  flag.  American  ship  owners 
do  not  get  a  dime  out  of  this.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  quarrel  with  this  expend- 
iture. It  is  money  well  spent  and  neces- 
sary if  we  want  any  kind  of  a  healthy 
and  strong  merchant  marine. 

Messrs.  Curran  and  Hall  want  the  flags 
of  necessity  ships  returned  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  They  have  a  selfish  motive  in 
pressing  for  this  radical  change  in  our 
merchant   marine    policy.    They    want 


more  dues-paying  members  in  their  un- 
ions. 

Flags  of  necessity  ^ips  have  received 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
gress through  passage  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
Federal  Maritime  Administrator  Clar- 
ence G.  Morse.  The  Congress  gave  Mr. 
Morse  the  authority  to  transfer  these 
ships  to  the  flags  of  Panama,  Honduras, 
and  Liberia,  and  only  the  Congress  can 
take  away  that  authority. 

If,  perchance,  we  changed  our  mer- 
chant marine  policy  and  returned  these 
flags  of  necessity  ships  to  the  -United 
States  flag,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  saddled  with  an  additional  four 
or  five  hundred  million  dollars  in  annual 
subsidies  to  these  seamen,  because,  as  I 
said,  these  ships  cannot  possibly  comijete 
with  low-paid  Western  European  seamen 
without  the  subsidy. 

We  have  effective  control  over  these 
flags  of  necessity  ships.  They  are  doing 
a  great  job  and  they  are  not  asking  a 
dime  from  the  Federal  Government. 
They  came  to  our  rescue  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  they  will  be  available 
to  our  Government  tomorrow  if  an  emer- 
gency should  arise. 

Of  course,  if  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Hall 
persists  in  their  violent  and  tinfounded 
attacks  on  the  flags  of  necessity  ship- 
owners, the  owners  will  sell  these  ships  to 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  or  the  Dutch. 
That  would  be  disastrous  to  our  national 
security.  I  am  not  concerned  one  bit 
about  the  profits  or  losses  of  these  ships, 
but  I  am  concerned  about  our  national 
defense  and  the  added  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer if  these  ships  ever  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  American  flag. 

If  flags  of  necessity  ships  were  sold 
abroad  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Curran  or 
Mr.  Hall  would  gain  anything.  I  strong- 
ly doubt  that  these  men  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  consequences  of  their  prop- 
aganda campaign.  They  would  gain 
nothing  and  the  United  States  would  lose 
a  lot  along  the  national  security  and 
economy  front. 


The  Flemming  Formula 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 
Wednesday.  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  METCAIP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Flemming,  former  president  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  and  now  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  a 
formula  for  the  reUef  of  the  classroom 
shortage  which  is  dependent  upon  consti- 
tuitional  amendments  and  repeal  of  debt 
limits  in  most  States  and  fvmdamental 
changes  in  the  internal  tax  structure  of 
many  of  the  States.  But  Dr.  Flemming 
says  with  cooi>eration  of  the  States,  he 
can  do  the  Job. 

In  another  Cabinet  office,  Secretary 
Benson  has  some  problems.  One  of 
them  is  storage  of  surplus  eggs.  If  eggs 
were  square  they  would  store  much  more 
compactly    and    there    would    be    less 
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breakage,  and  conserve  space  In  the  re- 
frigerator, too.  At  this  Easter  season,  a 
square  egg  would  be  especially  utilitarian 
and  would  not  roll  off  the  table  while 
the  children  were  coloring  it  and  it  would 
stay  where  you  hid  it  for  the  Easter  egg 
hunt.  One  application  of  Dr.  Flem- 
ming's  formula  would  take  care  of  this 
problem.  Of  course,  it  would  mean 
some  fimdamental  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  hen  and  depend 
on  her  cooperation  but  under  the  Flem- 
ming  formula,  those  are  minor  obstacles. 


Col.  Wtichael  de  Kowats,  Symbol  of 
Hanf  ariaa  Freedom 


EXl^SION  OF  REMARKS 
*  or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  4. 1959 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  In 
Congress  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  design  and  issue 
A  commemorative  postage  stamp  honor- 
ing a  man  who  not  only  gave  noble  serv- 
ice to  our  country  In  the  days  of  Its 
struggle  for  independence,  but  who 
•tanda  today  as  a  symbol  of  the  yearning 
for  freedom  of  a  brave  people  now  held 
in  bondage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Col.  Michael  de  Kowats  was  a  Hun- 
rarlan  oavalry  officer  who  volunteered 
his  services  to  help  the  Amerloan  Colo- 
nlM  win  their  independence  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  One  authority  on 
Hungarian-American  history  declares 
Colonel  Kowats  to  have  been  the  only 
Hungarian  who  served  In  the  Continental 
Army. 

It  Is  an  Instructive  commentary  on  the 
forces  that  have  molded  the  American 
NaUon  that  Michael  de  Kowats  was  the 
Hungarian  colonel  and  righthand  man 
of  Count  Casimlr  Pulaski,  the  champion 
of  Polish  knd  American  liberty.  General 
Pulaski  recommended,  in  a  report  to 
General  Washington  dated  Trenton, 
January  9,  1778,  the  appointment  of  a 
master  of  exercise  for  the  cavalry  and 
urged  that  Colonel  Kowats  be  named  to 
the  post.  "I  can  recommend  him," 
wrote  Pulaski,  "and  assure  your  excel- 
lency ^vlll  never  have  reason  to  repent 
your  confidence  in  him.  If  this  proposal 
should  be  agreeable  to  your  excellency, 
the  sooner  I  am  informed  the  better,  as 
he  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  cavalry 
this  winter  in  quarters." 

Colonel  Michael  de  Kowats  is  one  of 
thousands  of  Hungarians  who  have  given 
their  lives  In  defense  of  liberty.  On 
March  15  Hungarians  throughout  the 
free  world  will  pay  homage  to  their 
forefathers  who  have  died  fighting 
tyranny.  It  was  on  that  day  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  that  Hun- 
gary won  its  freedom  from  the  Haps- 
burgs  and  it  is  on  that  day  that  free 
Hungarians  renew  their  vows  to  return 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  their  compa- 
triots now  in  the  chains  of  Soviet  des- 
potism. 


Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  America  will 
recall.  I  am  sure,  the  valiant  fight  not 
too  many  months  ago  of  the  Himgarian 
people  in  the  streets  of  Budapest  against 
the  onslaught  of  Soviet  tanks  and 
troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  15.  1959.  the 
Hungarian-American  commimit^  of 
South  Bend.  Ind..  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  will  celebrate 
Hungarian  Independence  Day  in  the 
William  Penn  Fraternal  Association 
Hall.  The  meeting,  which  will  be  at- 
tended by  a  predicted  1.500  persons,  is 
being  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Hungarian  Veterans  Club  of  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Parkas  is  president.  The  Hon- 
orable Edward  P.  Voorde.  mayor  of 
South  Bend,  will  be  master  of  cermonies. 
Albert  Tellson.  an  American  of  Hun- 
garian extraction,  and  a  councilman  at 
large  of  the  city  of  South  Bend  and 
himself  a  fine  example  of  the  splendid 
civic  service  given  by  Hungarian-Ameri- 
cans in  my  district,  will  also  take  part  in 
the  ceremonies. 

I  Join  with  these  fine  Americans  in  ob- 
servation of  Himgarian  Independence 
Day  by  offering  my  resolution  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Michael  de  Kowats  together 
with  the  hope  that  some  day  the  people 
of  Hungary  will  again  be  free. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 

JOWT  RCSOLUTION  IN  THE  HOUII  OV 
RCPKXSSNTATrVSS 

Joint  r«aolution  providing  for  th«  Istuanot 
of  a  iptolal  poitagfl  stamp  In  honor  of  Col. 
lliohaal  dt  Kowau 

Wh«r«M  tht  love  of  frMdom  and  a  hatrvd 
of  tyranny  hM  otoaraottrlMd  the  Huntarlan 
p«oplM  In  thtlr  otnturlea-old  nght  agalnat 
opprtMlon  and  dlctatorahlp;  and 

WhtfMM  thli  apirlt  la  txtmpllflMi  In  th* 
oonduot  and  sarvloa  of  Col.  Mlohaal  da 
Xowau,  who  voluntaarad  his  atrvloM  to 
Otnaral  Washington's  Contlnantal  Army  and 
halpad  organist  tht  oavalry  of  that  Army 
Into  an  tfftotlvt  fighting  forot  and  lattr 
dlad  on  tht  l>attltfleld  at  Charltatown;  and 
Whtrtaa  Colontl  Kowata'  lovt  of  Ubtrty 
waa  also  prwent  In  tht  htarta  of  hit  country- 
men who  died  fighting  tht  foroti  of  opprtt- 
alon  in  Hungary  in  1058;  and 

Whtrtaa  Hungarians  tht  world  ovtr  ctlt- 
bratt  March  15,  the  date  of  Hungarian  In- 
dtptndtnce  from  Hapaburg  rule  in  1840.  at 
Hungarian  Freedom  Day.  dedicated  to  tht 
restoration  of  frttdom  in  that  land:  Thtrt- 
fore  be  it 

Jiesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejh- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  AmeHoa 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Poatmaster 
General  la  authorised  and  directed  to  design 
and  issue  a  special  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  Col.  Michael  de  Kowato. 
Such  stamp  shall  be  of  such  denomination 
and  shall  be  Issued  in  such  quantity  and  for 
such  period,  beginning  March  IS,  1960,  as  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  determine. 


gress.  I  shall  prepare  and  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  my  annual 
report  to  my  constituents.  The  report 
covers  legislative  work  done  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
people  I  represent. 


Barma 


III 


G>BgressiiiaB  DoUinger't  Ananal  Rq>ort 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  MBW  TOKX 

IN  TBI  HOnSK  OF  REPRBSENTATIVn 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  DOLUNGER.   Mr.  Speaker,  at  tht 
close  of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NSW   TORK 

IN  TRS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXB 
Wednesday.  March  4.  1959 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  1959.  Burma  celebrated  her  11th 
year  of  indejpendence.  Today  I  wish  to 
congratulate  its  leaders.  Prime  Minis- 
ter General  Ne  Win,  and  His  Excellency 
U  Win,  Ambassador  of  Burma,  for  their 
leadership  and  for  the  good  will  which 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
their  country. 

Although  Burma,  as  an  independent 
country,  is  only  11  years  old  the  country 
has  made  great  strides  forward  In  de- 
veloping its  own  Government  and  in  ad- 
vancing democratic  administration.  In 
that  short  period  of  time  the  Burmese 
people  have  moved  far  ahead  econom- 
ically as  well  as  In  external  relations. 

While  eager  to  share  in  the  rreater 
material  well-being  which  modem  tech- 
nology affords,  the  Burmese  hast«n  to 
explain  they  will  not  go  overboard  for 
Industrialisation.  Moreover,  they  have 
announced  their  determination  to  resist 
the  building  of  uneconomic  industrial 
facilities  which  would  have  to  be  pro- 
tected by  high  Import  duties  because 
they  believe  in  a  liberal  foreign-trade 
policy.-  In  fact,  they  explain  they  in- 
tend to  acUvely  explore  ways  of  stabil- 
ising markeU  and  expanding  trade  with 
all  countries.  In  all.  the  Burmese  have 
managed  to  maintain  a  balanced  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  while  car- 
rying on  an  extensive  program  in  the 
training  of  professional  people,  techni- 
cians, and  administrators,  including  civil 
servants.  The  Burmese  are  a  thrifty 
people  determined  to  protect  their  newly 
won  economic  and  political  freedom  and 
to  preserve  their  spiritual  heritage. 

Burma  is  a  natural  democracy ;  a  man's 
birth  counts  for  so  little  that  there  are 
no  family  names.  Women  enjoy  full 
equality  and  marriage  and  divorce  are 
easier  to  obtain  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Judge  Nadine  Lane  Gallagher,  for- 
merly of  municipal  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  reported  recently  as 
giving  credit  to  the  Burmese  women 
along  with  other  women  of  Asia  for  being 
their  countries'  active  forces  on  social 
reform. 

The  Burmese  are  dedicated  to  parlia- 
mentary democracy  and  an  aversion  to 
totalitarianism  which  characterizes  the 
approach  of  the  Burmese  leaders  both  to 
national  and  international  problems. 
His  Excellency  U  Thant.  Ambassador  of 
Burma  to  the  United  NaUons,  stated  re- 
cently that  the  Burmese  see  the  world  as 
plagued  by  age-old  tensions,  political. 


social,  and  economic  and  the  people  of 
Burma  are  convinced  that  the  safety  and 
survival  of  free  political  institutions  de- 
pend upon  resolving  these  tensions  be- 
fore they  become  intolerable.  Though 
Burma  herself  subscribes  to  democratic 
principles  and  supports  democratic  insti- 
tutions, she  declines  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  international  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries subscribing  instead  to  policies  based 
on.peacef  ul  coexistence. 

Mr.  Thant's  contribution  to  American 
thinking  is  of  greatest  significance  w)  our 
present  purpose  when  he  seeks  to  explain 
the  common  cause  that  is' the  peoples  of 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  countries  follows  in 
the  quote  taken  from  an  article  which 
appeared  last  July  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science : 

victory  wlU  come  to  the  side  which  under- 
stands aild  takes  into  account  the  moEt  Im- 
portant phenomenon  of  the  20th  centiury — 
nationalicm.  The  problen.  is,  In  essence,  the 
problem  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  this. 

There  are  mUUons  of  people  in  the  world 
who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat  and  enough 
to  cover  themEelvea  with,  and  whose  children 
cannot  go  even  to  the  primary  schools. 

It  seems  comic  to  talk  to  them  about  tht 
virtues  of  democratic  Ideals  and  the  dignity 
of  man.  IDurlng  the  last  war  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  Ulk  of  tht  Imperatlva  need  for 
dtmocracy  to  triumph  ovtr  fascism.  Mr. 
ChuroblU  had  then  invlttd  tht  Burmtst  pto< 
pit  to  takt  part  In  that  war  for  dtmooracy. 
Young  Burmttt  natlonallitt  had  aald  than 
that  Burma  would  not  fight  for  dtmooraoy 
when  the  htrttlf  was  tnehaintd  in  slavtry. 
And  for  that  answtr  dtmoeraey  did  not  httl- 
tau  to  ahut  up  a  nunbtr  of  young  Burmttt 
Itadtn  in  prison. 

Ii  tht  altuatlon  dlfftrtnt  todayf  Takt 
Africa  for  Instanot.  Ovtr  a  hundred  mlUloa 
ptoplt  art  btlng  rultd  today  by  tht  frtt 
nationa  of  tht  world.  What  doti  tht  Aght 
against  totalltarlanliun  mtan  to  thttt  mil- 
lions of  ptopltT  Wbtn  Prance,  for  Instanot, 
proudly  proclaims  to  tht  world  that  htr  sol- 
dltn  art  klUlng  4,0iX'  Algtrlans  tvtry  month. 
la  tht  eauat  of  tht  dtmocracltt  tnhanctdt 
Tht  whltt  atttlert  of  South  Africa,  who 
trtat  tht  colored  people  as  worst  than  Itptra, 
art  greattr  tntmltt  of  democracy  than  tht 
Communists.  Thty  art  generating  tensions 
much  more  ruthltsaly  than  tht  cold  war  tao- 
ilea  allegedly  employed  by  the  Communlsta. 

Let  vut  not  delude  oxirselvts  with  the  over- 
simplification of  the  world  issue.  The  issue 
today  la  not  only  thelt  of  communism  versufl 
democracy.  The  more  essential  Issut  Is  tht 
division  of  the  word  Into  the  weak  and  the 
Btrong.  the  prosperous  and  the  abject  poor, 
the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  the  master  race  and 
the  subhuman. 

Therefore,  If  the  war  f<»'  democracy  haa 
any  meaning.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  all  alt 
together  and  create  here  and  now  the  condi- 
tions that  will  guarantee  freedom.  Justice, 
well-being,  and  equality  to  all. 

In  all  our  discussions  of  the  excolonial 
and  colonial  world  it  Is  well  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind  the  driving  determination 
of  the  progressive  leadership  with  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  masses  for 
national  soUdarity  and  for  advancing 
and  welding  of  Pan  Asian-Pan  African 
as  a  prerequisite  of  economic  viability 
and  international  peace.  In  the  words 
of  Judge  Gallagher  In  all  of  this.  "Our 
most  potent  weapon  is  friendship." 


Newly  Modernised  D.C  Pott  OiBce 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   KICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1959 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  3  the  President  and  the  Post- 
master General  dedicated  the  new  mod- 
ernized Wastiington,  D.C,  post  office.  A 
distinguished  audience,  including  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  were  in 
attendance. 

The  introduction  of  mechanized  mail- 
handling  machinery  and  equipment  and 
the  resultant  beneficial  effects  on  better 
mail  service  are  of  such  significance  to 
the  Americsm  people  that  I  beUeve  the 
comments  made  on  that  occasion  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  President  Eisenhower's 
and  Mr.  Summerfleld's  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

Comments  bt  PosTMAsm  General  Arthttb 
E.  SuMMEanxLO  at  Dedication  or  the 
Modernized  Washinoton.  D.C.  Post 
OrricE,  Washinoton,  D.O..  March  3.  1958 

Members  of  tht  Congrttt,  dlstlngulahtd 
guests,  my  colleagues  In  the  postal  service, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  we  add  a  most 
significant  chapter  to  tht  long  and  honortd 
traditions  of  tht  U.S.  Pott  Ofllct  Dtpartmtnt. 

This  official  optnlng  of  tht  world's  moit 
mtohanlatd  post  offlot— tht  showplaot  of  tht 
pottal  world— is  a  major  brtakthrough  in 
our  tfTortt  to  provldt  bttttr,  mort  tffloitnt 
mall  ttrvlot  for  tht  Amtrlcafi  ptoplt, 

Tht  introduction  of  mtohanlatd  mail- 
handling  dtvlott  htrt  in  tht  modtrnlitd 
Washington,  D.O.,  pott  offiot  optnt  a  ntw 
tra  In  tht  postal  ttrvlot,  fully  at  important 
at  tht  start  of  railroad  ttrvlot  for  mall  in 
189 i,  or  tht  Inauguration  of  regular  air  mail 
ttrvlot  In  1011. 

This  grtat  advanot  wt  art  wltntttlng  today 
la  tht  culmination  of  Q  ytars  of  Inttnslvt  rt* 
atarch  and  tnglnttring  work.  It  could  not 
havt  oocurrtd  without  tht  wholthtarttd. 
tnthuslastic  support  of  tht  Prttldtnt  and 
the  vision  and  cooperation  of  tht  Congrttt. 
Every  American  Is  indtbttd  to  our  Itadtrs  for 
their  support  of  this  effort. 

Would  the  Members  of  tht  Congrttt  prtt- 
tnt  here  today  please  arise  so  we  may  glvt 
you  a  deserved  round  of  applause? 

Thanks  are  due  also  to  the  msmy  Indus- 
trial, business,  and  commercial  groups  whose 
technicians  have  worked  so  cooperatively 
with  the  Post  Office  Department's  fine  staff  of 
engineers  In  developing  and  fitting  this 
equipment  so  ingeniously  and  efficiently  Into 
floorspace  not  orlglnaUy  designed  for  such 
purposes. 

WUl  these  representatives  of  Industry  and 
oxir  own  engineers  please  stand  'so  we  may 
appropriately  acknowledge  your  efforts? 

The  postal  employees  of  this  post  office  de- 
serve particular  praise  for  their  fine  efforts  in 
continuing  with  normal  delivery  of  malls. 
Including  holiday  mall,  during  the  most 
trying  period  while  this  building  was  being 
rehabUltated  and  this  large  amount  of 
mechanical  equipment  Installed.  Let  ut 
give  them  a  round  of  applause,  too. 

WlU  the  employee  association  leaders  here 
today  arise  so  we  may  pay  tribute  to  you? 

Also.  I  would  like  to  give  special  recogni- 
tion to  four  of  my  close  associates  for  their 
dedicated  service  In  carrying  this  Important 
IM-oJect  through  to  such  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. They  are  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
Sdson  O.  Sessions,  who  has  charge  of  the 


entire  modernization  program  for  the  postal 
service;  Rollln  Barnard.  Acting  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  of  the  Bureau  of  PapU- 
Itles;  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Reeearch 
and  Engineering,  Wade  S.  Plummer;  and  the 
Regional  Director  of  the  Washington  Region, 
Malcolm  Clarke. 

I  should  like  also  to  acknowledge  the  many 
fine  contributions  to  this  effort  made  by 
Assistant  Postmasters  General  McKibbin, 
Siedle,  Gillette,  Lyons,  and  Chief  Inspector 
Stephens.  Will  they  please  stand  so  that 
we  may  recognize  their  efforts? 

Why  have  we  mechanized  this  big  dty 
"gateway"  post  office? 

Like  many  others,  it  has  long  been  out-of- 
date.  It's  mall-handling  methods  were  old- 
fashioned  and  had  not  changed  much  since 
Ben  Pranklln's  day. 

On  Its  workroom  floors  mall  was  hand- 
pufhed,  hand-sorted,  hand-moved  In  old- 
fashioned  hampers.  Working  conditions 
were  poor;  the  work  tedious;  the  results 
costly  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  short,  the  major  bottleneck  to  better, 
faster  maU  service  Is  the  time  now  required 
to  sort  and  distribute  mall,  to  move  It 
through  the  large  "gateway"  post  offlcea  of 
the  United  States. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  Is  high- 
lighted by  these  facts. 

The  American  people  send  and  rectlvt  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  mail.  -^ 

This  astonishing  volume  now  totals  81  bil- 
lion pltott  of  mall  plut  a  billion  parotlt  a 
ytar. 

'  At  tht  Nation  grows  and  Iti  toonomy  ti- 
pands,  the  numbtr  of  pltott  of  mall  ptr  ptr- 
son  per  year,  now  averaging  850,  la  txptottd 
to  doublt  to  700  within  tht  ntxt  86  ytart. 

Ntotnity,  thty  say,  It  tht  mother  of 
inttntlon. 

Faotd  with  tht  faott  I  havt  Just  brltfly 
mtntlontd,  it  waa  appartnt  your  pottal  man- 
agmtnt  mutt  tpttd  mall  tortlng  and  dlt- 
trlbutlon  of  mail  in  lu  prtttnt  phyitoal 
quarttrt  with  modern  machlnti  and  ntw 
mtthodf,  tomt  of  whloh  art  oommonly  uttd 
in  Amtrloan  Induitry. 

Tht  mtohanliatton  la  this  Waihingtoa, 
D.C,  pott  ottot  will  movt  tht  mails  conti&> 
uoualy.  makt  bttttr  utt  of  tht  work  floor* 
apaet,  tllmlnatt  drudgtry,  and  utt  tht  abll- 
itltt  of  pottal  worktrt  to  bttttr  advantage. 
Moat  importantly,  too,  thla  mtchaalaatlon 
will  dtortatt  tht  floor  ipaot  nttdtd  to  proc- 
tst  tht  Incrtattd  mail  volumt  of  tht  ytart 
ahtad. 

Tht  modtrnlaatlon  work  in  tht  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  post  offlot  will  product  btntfltt  for 
tht  tntlrt  Nation : 

1.  It  will  provldt  mtehanlBttion  tzptrl- 
tnot  to  convert  other  pott  offlcet. 

a.  It  will  be  a  testing  ground  for  tht  mail     ^ 
processing  equipment  of  tomorrow. 

3.  It  win  be  close  by  for  pottal  engineers 
to  conduct  testa  on  further  develc^ment, 
and  will  serve  as  a  national  ahowcase  ao 
that  visitors  from  everywhere  may  see  what 
the  Post  Office  Department  Is  doing  about 
their  mall-handling  problems.  This  Is  the 
first  largre  office  to  be  completed  although 
many  other  large  offices  are  now  in  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  stage  and  wUl  be  coax- 
pleted  soon. 

4.  It  WlU  provide  better  working  condi- 
tions for  our  employees. 

An  efficient  modem  pottal  service  is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  welfare. 

That  Is  why  this  Washington,  D.C.  pott 
office,  viTlth  Its  promise  of  better  mall  service. 
Is  so  important.  Tbat  Is  why  the  develop- 
ments that  will  take  place  here.  In  thla 
wcffklng  postal  laboratory,  have  great  sig- 
nificance for  every  American. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  would  now  like  to 
introduce  some  of  the  distinguished  guettt 
on  this  platform  today.     They  are: 

Franklin  O.  Floete,  Administrator,  Gena«l 
Services  Administration. 
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Un.  Barbara  Oundarwm.  OlvU  Barrio* 
Ckx&mlMlonar. 

Rowland  JonM.  Jr..  prMident,  Amarloan 
R«taU  Federation,  and  a  member  of  the  Poet 
Offloe  Department  Advlaory  Board. 

It  U  now  my  privilege  to  preeent  the  Ae- 
lUtant  to  the  Precldent,  Qen.  Wilton  B. 
Ptreone,  who  la  here  today  aa  the  penonal 
representative  of  the  President.  General 
Persons  will  Join  me  in  unveiling  this 
plaque  which  will  be  permanently  mounted 
in  the  lobby  of  this  poet  ofio*.  General 
Persona. 

Ladiee  and  gentlemen,  as  we  hear  the  band 
play  "Kail  to  the  Chief,"  it  U  my  privilege 
to  talk  to  President  Xisenhower  in  the  White 
House. 

The  President  will  press  the  button  start* 
Ing  the  machinery  in  this  first  modern  poet 
office  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  Juat  concluding  our 
dedication  ceremony.  The  distinguished 
guests  and  postal  employees  gathered  here 
eagerly  await  a  word  from  you. 

RncABxa  BY  PaxsmsNT  JEnsNRown 

In  a  moment  I  shall  press  the  button  which 
will  start  the  machinery  rolling  in  the  new 
meohanlaed   Washington,   D.O.,   post  offloe. 

This  development,  a  banner  one  in  the 
Poet  Offloe  Department's  modernisation  pro- 
gram, will  benefit  all  Americans  as  their  mail 
la  handled  more  expeditiously  and  more 
•oonomloally. 

The  leesoos  learned  in  this  working  postal 
laboratory  here  in  Washington  will  be  used 
In  poet  olBoea  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

Zl  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  Postmaster 
General  Summerfteld  on  this  achievement 
and  to  now  prees  the  button  which  sets  into 
motion  the  most  newly  meohanlaed  postal 
faollity  In  the  world— the  Washinfton,  D.O. 
poit  oOm. 


Dr.  PImnbIbi'i  Ponnnli 

IXTENflXON  OF  RXMA21X8 

HON.  LEE  METaiF 

or  MOIfTAirA 

Sf  TBI  1I0U81  OP  RlPRinirrATXVII 

WtdratdaVt  March  4, 1959 

Mn  MBTCAXdF.  Mr.  Sp«ftker,  one  of 
the  lerloua  probleou  that  labor  unloni 
have  run  Into  In  organizing  the  dairy  In- 
dustry 1«  that  the  cows  have  to  be  milked 
twice  a  day  every  day.  No  5-day  week 
for  a  dalnrman.  Many  commentators 
on  the  changing  conditions  In  farming 
have  pointed  to  the  decline  of  the  family 
cow.  This,  too,  Is  mostly  caused  by  the 
fact  that  one  family  cow  requires  milk- 
ing every  morning  and  every  evening. 
No  weekends  permissible  when  "old 
bossy"  is  home  bawling  to  be  milked. 

Dr.  Flenunlng,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  haa  evolved  a 
formula  whereby  he  says  75,000  class- 
rooms can  be  built  without  imbalancing 
the  budget  if  the  local  subdivisions  will 
only  change  their  tax  concepts.  If  the 
States  will  change  statutory  debt  limits 
and  if  constitutions  in  more  than  half 
the  States  be  changed.  But  Dr.  Rem- 
ming  points  out  these  statutory  and 
constitutional  changes  will  be  minor  ob- 
stacles in  the  working  out  of  his  plan  if 
the  States  and  districts  will  ozily  co- 
operate. 

Dr.  Flemming's  formula  should  be 
Used  to  put  cows  on  a  5-day  week.    Of 


course,  it  win  mean  a  basic  change  Ui 
the  constitution  of  the  cow  and  her  co- 
operation but  with  the  application  of  the 
Flemming  formula,  those  minor  ob- 
stacles can  be  easily  overcome. 


Pertinent  Information  on  Paerto  Ricaa 
Taxation  and  Cost  of  Uviiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE^N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 
m  THX  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  number  of  questions 
which  will  arise  in  our  forthcoming  floor 
debate  on  Hawaiian  statehood  I  have 
asked  our  colleague.  Resident  Commis- 
sioner FnN68-ISERN  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
prepare  a  memorandum  on,  first,  the 
economic  and  fiscal  relations  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, tax  exemption  in  Puerto  Rico:  and 
third,  cost-of-living  differential  In 
Puerto  Rico  allowed  civil  servants  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Invariably,  In 
Hawaiian  statehood  debatei  these  mat- 
ters arise  and  usually  are  discussed  with 
much  of  the  factual  information  not  be- 
ing utlUied.  In  order  to  provide  those 
perioni  who  wish  to  dUcuu  theae  Puerto 
Rloan  ittatura  aa  they  relate  to  Hawaii 
with  reliable  information  I  wlah  to  Inaert 
in  the  RicoRD  the  following  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  Rtiidtnt  Commliaiontr 
FiRNda-ZaiRN: 

iiAscN  4,  laae. 

Dr.  JoNN  Tatlor. 

?ro/««i(onai  tug  Member,  Noute  Oommutee 
on  Interior  and  Inaular  Aff<Hr$,  Houee 
0/  Repr0»9ntaUve»,  Waihtn§ton,  D.O, 
DsAR  Dr.  Tatlor:  With  reference  to  our 
reoent   conversation   Z   am   enclosing    the 
memorandum  which  I  have  prepared  at  your 
request  on  ( 1)  the  economic  and  fiscal  rela- 
tions between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
Statee:   (8)   Ug  exemption  in  Puerto  Rico: 
and  (8)  cost-of-living  differential  in  Puerto 
Rico  allowed  dvU  aervanu  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

If  you  fe«il  that  further  details  are  re- 
quired, I  should  be  happy  to  provide  them. 
Binoerely, 

A.  PaaNda-IsBRir, 
Re»id«nt  Commitsioner. 

U&acR  4,  1069. 
Memorandum  with  reference  to:     (1)   Eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  relations  between  Puer- 
to   Rico    and    the    United    States;    (3) 
tax  exemption  in  Puerto  Rico;  (3)  Cost- 
of-living  differential  in  Puerto  Rico. 
1.  Ever  since  the  United  States  acquired 
sovereignty    over    Puerto    Rico    under    the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1899,  the  Organic  Acts 
enacted  by  Congress  to  organize  a  clvU  gov- 
ernment in  Puerto  Rico  (1900  and  1917),  as 
well   as   the  Puerto   Rico  Federal   Relations 
Act  (since  Puerto  Rico  became  a  Common- 
wealth)   have    provided    that   all    expenses 
incurred  by  the  Oovernment  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasiiry  of  Puerto 
Rico.     (See    sec.    13,    Organic   Act   of    1900, 
and  sec.  6  of  the  Second  Organic  Act  of  1917.) 
No  Federal  appropriations  have  ever  been 
made  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  local  govern- 
ment, aa  haa  been  the  case  In  the  Territories. 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  government  es- 


tablishment of  Puerto  Rico  and  not  to  the 
operation  of  Federal  activities  and  programs 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  expensee  of  the  U.8.  Oovemment  In 
Puerto  Rloo  can  l>e  daaalfied  into  three 
groups: 

( 1 )  The  Defense  Establishment,  Including 
payments  to  veterans.  (Thousands  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  served  during  the  First 
World  War,  the  Second  World  War.  and  the 
Korean  action  and,  of  course,  are  entitled  to 
the  same  compensations  as  their  mainland 
fellow  eltisens.) 

(3)  Civilian  Federal  agenclee,  which  oper- 
ate in  Puerto  Rloo  in  the  same  way  as  in 
any  State  of  the  Union.  (Federal  agencies 
in  Puerto  Rloo  include,  of  coxirse,  the  poet 
office  system,  the  Immigration  Service,  the 
U.8.  district  court,  buoys,  lighthouses,  agri- 
cultural agencies,  etc.) 

(S)  Orant-in-aid  laws,  which  have  been 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico  and  which  operate 
with  Joint  Federal-Commonwealth  funds, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  respective  Fed- 
eral departments. 

The  same  rates  of  tariff  applying  In  the 
United  States  to  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries apply  to  merchandise  from  foreign 
countries  coming  into  Puerto  Rico.  The  ex- 
pensee incurred  for  collecting  the  customs 
dutlee  in  Puerto  Rico  are  paid  out  of  col- 
lections made,  and  the  remainder  Is  covered 
into  the  treasury  of  Puerto  Rico  (see  see. 
4  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1900  and  sec.  sa 
of  the  Second  Organic  Act  of  1917).  There 
are  no  customs  between  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Hie  U.S.  internal  revenue 
laws  would  have  no  force  and  effect  In 
Puerto  Rloo  (see  sec.  14  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1900  and  sec.  9  of  the  Second  Organic  Act 
of  1017). 

In  other  words,  Puerto  Rloo  was  aoeorded 
free  trade  with  the  United  sutee,  within 
a  common  tariff,  and  was  given  fiscal  auton- 
omy, while  it  was  supposed  to  support  ita 
own  government  with  Its  own  revenues. 

This  treatment  wm  accorded  Puerto  Rlee 
on  the  theory  that  Puerto  Rico  was  not 
incorporated  into  the  United  States  under 
the  ternis  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  with  Spain 
In  IIM,  Bor  has  It  been  Ineorporateo  by 
act  of  Congress  at  any  later  date.  It  wu 
not  a  Territory  in  the  traditional  sense,  but 
"a  people"  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  sutes.  (See  see.  7.  Organic  Act  of 
1900.) 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee  concerning  the  uniformity  in 
tax  laws  do  not  apply  in  Puerto  Rico  as 
they  have  always  applied  to  Incorporated 
territories  such  as  the  present  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

The  distinction  between  Incorporated  and 
tinlncorporated  territoriee  was  early  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  well-known  In- 
sular oaaee,  tfe  Lima  v.  BUtwell,  lea  UA 
1  (1901):  Janet  v.  Bidwell.  183  UJ9.  944 
(1901):  Dooley  v.  V.  8.,  183  U.S.  161  (1901): 
and  later  confirmed  in  BaUac  v.  People  of 
Puerto  Rico.  368  U.S.  398  (1933). 

All  these  congressional  and  Judicial  de- 
cisions took  place  long  before  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  was  organized.  The 
Commonwealth  has  evolved  within  this 
framework  of  relations.  The  fact  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was  created 
In  1952  did  not  alter  the  above  situation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sections  In  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1917  which  dealt  with  these 
matters  were  specifically  continued  in  force 
and  effect,  as  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act  (sec.  4  of  PubUc  Law  600,  81st 
Cong.,  which  enabled  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  organize  the  Commonwealth).  The 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  therefore, 
now  has  the  same  fiscal  situation  and  eco- 
nomic relationshlpe  which  Puerto  Rico  had 
before  it  became  a  Commonwealth. 

Although  the  general  rule  is  that  United 
States  internal  revenue  laws  do  not  apply 


in  Puerto  Rico,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
U.8.  income  tax  law  appliee  to  the  income 
of  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  when  such  in- 
come is  derived  from  sourcee  outside  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  includee  Federal  salarlee 
paid  to  reeidenu  of  Puerto  Rico  who  eerve 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  in  Puerto  Rloo. 
The  fundamental  fact,  then,  is  not  that 
Puerto  Rico  is  exempt  from  Federal  taxee. 
but  that  Puerto  Rico  Is  not  Included  in  the 
tax  area  of  the  United  Statee  and  has  Its 
own  separate  tax  system  as  an  unincorpo- 
rated area. 

The  tax  system  of  Puerto  Rico  includes 
Income  tax  laws,  excise  tax  laws,  real  aetata 
tax  laws,  inheritance  tax  laws.  etc.  The  tax 
laws  in  Puerto  Rloo  are  comparable  to  those 
prevailing  in  the  mainland. 

3.  Puerto  Rico  has  adopted  a  program  of 
tax  exemption  for  a  short  period  of  years, 
for  new  Industries  that  may  wish  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  Puerto  Rloo.  This  pro- 
gram was  Implemented  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous unemployment  problem  In  Puerto  Rloo 
and  in  view  of  the  very  limited  natural 
resources.  Without  this  temporary  dispensa- 
tion to  new  industries,  they  would 
have  no  reason  to  oome  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Puerto  Rico  would  neither  collect  taxes 
on  unexlstlng  industries  nor  be  able  to 
create  new  opportunities  of  employment  for 
the  unemployed.  Since  it  was  not  possible 
to  have  both  taxes  snd  employment  from 
new  Industries,  Puert<]  Rico  had  to  decide 
to  have  one  of  the  two,  i.e.,  employment, 
and  temporarily  give  tip  taxee  that  It  would 
not  have  received  anyway,  The  program 
has  met  with  a  great  deal  of  success.    Em- 

ftloyment  opportunltlee  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
ncreased  rapidly.  The  standard  of  living 
haa  been  raised,  the  purchasing  capacity  of 
the  average  oitlaen  has  increased,  and  as  a 
result  (itnoe  Puerto  Hlco  dots  most  of  Its 
outside  shopping  In  the  US.  mainland) 
the  purchases  made  by  Puerto  Rico  In 
the  last  year  exceeded  MOO  million,  actually 
approaching  the  1700  million  mark.  Puerto 
Rloan  sales  to  the  United  states  were  about 
•460  million.  Puerto  luoo  Is  today  ths  third 
largest  market  for  U.S.  products  in  the  New 
World. 

.  It  should  be  emphaslaed  that  .the  tai 
exemption  program  ih  applied  eailuslvely 
to  new  Industries  coming  into  Puerto  Rico 
which  duly  qualify  for  the  exemption;  that 
each  case  Is  decided  on  Its  merits.  Also 
that  except  for  these  now  Industries  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  do  pay  taxes  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  aforeeald,  in  a  comparable 
manner  as  ths  citiaens  of  the  United  States 
pay  uxee  to  the  Statee  and  to  the  Pederal 
Oovernment.  It  should  also  be  emphaslaed 
that  the  tax  exemption  given  to  new  indtia- 
tries  is  a  temporary  measurs,  limited  to  a 
fixed  period  of  time,  and  that  after  that 
time  elapaee,  the  new  industries  are  sub- 
'Ject  to  taxation  the  same  as  the  old-ee- 
tablishsd  industries.  It  should  also  be  em- 
phasized that  tax  exemption  Is  not  granted 
to  industries  that  may  ptiU  out  of  the 
United  States  and  come  into  Puerto  Rloo. 
Only  brandnew  indtistrles  which  represent 
an  expansion  in  the  industrial  organization 
of  the  United  States  are  eligible  to  tax 
exemption  under  the  Commonwealth  law. 

3.  Although  the  average  per  capita  Income 
In  Puerto  Rlco  is  lower  than  the  lowest  av-- 
erage  per  capita  income  in  any  State,  it  has 
been  found,  through  surveys  carried  out  at 
the  initiative  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
alon.  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Puerto  Rlco 
is  about  17V^  percent  higher  than  it  is  in 
Washington,  D.O.  Although  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  for 
this  higher  cost  of  living,  it  seems  logical  to 
asstime  that  among  the  factors  creating  this 
higher  cost  is  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico 
buys  in  the  mainland  no  less  than  60  i>er- 
cent  of  the  food  it  constimes  and  pays  yjttj 
high  freight  ratee  for  transportation.  Theee 
high  freight  rates  are  paid  not  only  in  trans- 


portation from  the  mainland  to  Puerto  Rloo 
but  also  on  what  is  transported  from  Puerto 
Rloo  to  the  mainland.  All  this  transporta- 
tion, according  to  law,  must  be  made  within 
the  terms  of  the  coastwiss  shipping  laws  of 
the  United  Statee  which  apply  to  Puerto  Rico, 
i.e.,  in  vessels  registered  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  same  situation  prevails  In  other 
offshore  areas,  namely,  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
ths  Congress  has  adopted  the  policy  of  com- 
pensating United  Statee  onclals  and  em- 
ployees serving  in  these  offshore  areas,  for 
this  higher  cost  of  living.  It  seems  to  be  a 
sound  policy,  sines  what  it  does  in  fact  is 
to  equallM  the  income  of  Federal  employeee 
in  the  offshore  areas  to  the  Income  of  Federal 
employees  In  the  mainland  areas. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  fol- 
lows this  policy  serves  to  emphasiae  the 
difficult  economic  problem  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco  must  meet  In  their  endeavor  to 
attain  a  standard  of  living  comparable  to 
that  of  their  fellow  cltlxens  In  the  mainland. 
They  must  cope  not  only  with  unemploy- 
ment and  the  fact  that  their  income  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  average  income  In  the  main- 
land, but  also  with  the  fact  that  their  cost 
of  living  is  higher  than  in  the  mainland. 

Puerto  Rlco  is  making  great  strides  in  im- 
proving the  lot  of  its  people.  It  has  attained 
Commonwealth  status  which  the  multitudes 
of  its  people  endorse  and  support.  Common- 
wealth status  means  that  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rlco  have  fuU  self-government  in  a  meas- 
ure comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  a  State  of 
the  Union.  But  the  U.S.  Government  exer- 
cises authority  In  Puerto  Rlco  also  In  a 
measure  comparable  -to  the  authority  It  ek- 
ercises  with  respect  to  any  State.  The  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rieo.  fully  participating  in  the 
election  of  their  Commonwealth  officials,  do 
not  participate  In  Pederal  election  or  legis- 
lation, iRoept  that  they  have  a  spokeaman  la 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  who  may  pre- 
sent the  views  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco 
before  Congrees  as  well  as  before  the  sxecu- 
tlve  departments  In  such  matteri  as  affeet 
Puerto  Rloo  and  are  within  the  prevlnoe  of 
the  Pederal  Oovernment. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  do  not  partlel- 
pau  In  the  elMtlon  of  the  PrMident,  or  the 
Vloe  PrNldent!  thay  do  not  elect  two  Mna« 
tore;  they  do  not  eleet  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  voting  llembera  of  the  Mouse.  If 
Puerto  Rlco  were  a  State,  It  would  be  entitled 
to  no  leas  than  five  Mouse  Members,  Never- 
theless. Pederal  lawi  apply  in  Puerto  Rloo 
equally  aa  In  any  SUte,  except  tax  lawa.  but 
Including,  of  course,  sslectlve  service. 


Dr.  Flemmlaf's  Formuls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Flenunlng,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  has  come  up  with  a 
proposal  which  he  says  would  solve  the 
school  classroom  shortage.  But  appli- 
cation of  the  Flemming  formula  would 
require  States  to  alter  their  constitu- 
tions, their  statutory  debt  ceilings  and 
their  basic  internal  tax  concepts.  Dr. 
Flemming  says  these  alterations  would 
be  a  minor  obstacle. 

The  Flemming  formula  has  other  ap- 
plications. 

Accordlngr  to  Hoyle,  the  best  possible 
5-card  poker  hand  is  a  royal  flush.   The 


relative  value  soalee  down  through  a 
straight  flush,  four  of  a  idnd.  a  full 
house,  a  flush,  a  straight,  three  of  a  kind, 
two  pairs,  one  pair,  to  high  card. 

With  individual  application  of  the 
Flemming  formula,  a  paU*  of  deuces 
could  take  the  pot  over  a  royal  flush. 
Now  this  would  require  a  change  In  the 
rules — a  revision  of  Hoyle  s  book — and 
there  undoubtedly  would  be  some  con- 
stitutional, perhaps  even  internal,  al- 
terations of  the  players  in  the  resulting 
disputes.  But  these  would  be  a  minor 
obstacle  to  Dr.  Flemming.    '' 

Of  course,  it  is  difllcult  to  see  any  pos- 
sible benefit  resulting  from  application 
of  the  Flemming  formula  to  poker.  It 
is  Just  as  difficult  to  see  any  possible 
benefit  resulting  from  its  application  to 
the  classroom  shortage. 


Ghast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADArTc.  POWELL 

or  NSW  Toax 
ZN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATXVM 

Wtinetday,  March  4, 19$9 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  wish  to  { 
salute  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
independenoe  of  Ghana.  March  6,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mil  ExoiUenoy  Xwamt 
Nkrumah.  and  the  oountry'i  Ambuiador 
to  the  United  SUtes.  Kii  Exoellenoy 
Daniel  Chapman,  There  is  added  pride 
for  ui  in  the  Unittd  Stttsi  of  Amerios 
In  the  2-yeAr  aooompliihmsnta  of  Ghana 
coast  and  more  particularly  to  the  com- 
mand post  of  present-day  Ghana.  Al- 
though Ghana's  population  ii  little  mors 
than  5  million,  inhabiting  roughly  only 
Q1,84S  square  milsi.  its  riehnsis  and  its 
people  have  figured  most  prominently  in 
the  direction  of  the  modem  world.  From 
the  15th  oentury  totht  prtasnt.  Ghana's 
gold  or  cocoa  or  bauxite  or  people  hars 
enriched  the  coffers  of  others.  Ghana's 
gold  and  her  human  reeouroes.  beginning 
in  the  leth  oentury.  laid  the  foundation 
of.  first,  the  Portuguese,  later  the  Dut^ 
English.  Swedes,  Danes,  and  still  later 
the  American  economy.  The  infiuenos 
of  the  Ouinea  coast  and  its  impact  upon 
America  is  seen  every  day  in  virtually 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this  great 
coimtry.  Add  today  to  Ghana's  con- 
tinuing contribution  of  mineral  resources 
and  cocoa,  and  the  Impact  of  her  de- 
scendants throughout  the  West,  and  a 
new  story  of  Ghana's  influence  begins 
to  unfold.  In  the  span  of  2  years  Ghana 
has  hostessed  two  major  conferences 
where  convened  representatives  from  all 
P£u1;8  of  Africa  in  an  effort  to  light  the 
torch  of  liberation  throughout  Africa. 
Moreover,  the  leadership,  the  solidarity, 
the  consciousness  of  the  combined 
strength  of  all  Africans  for  continent 
weUare  and  international  peace  has  been 
asserted  with  such  force  that  the  whole 
universe  world  may  experience  the  con- 
structive impact  of  this  small  country  a 
disordered  world. 

During  Mr.  Nkrumah's  recent  torn*  of 
India,  Dr.  Sarvapalli  Radhakrishnan,  the 
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chancellor  of  Delhi  University,  when 
presenting  the  scroll  of  the  university 
said: 

I  wish  to  tMure  you  that  you  hav*  our 
full  iupport  and  •ympathy  In  our  attampta  to 
build  up  a  new  United  States  of  Africa. 

To  which  Dr.  Nknunah  responded: 

Since  Ghana  became  independent  we  have 
grown  increasingly  conscious  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  our  own  evolu- 
tion as  a  community  rests  fully  on  our  own 
shoulders.  We  are  particularly  aware  of  the 
need  to  develop  our  physical,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  resources  In  such  a  way  that 
the  contribution  made  by  our  generation  and 
by  our  covmtry  is  for  the  general  progress  of 
mankind. 

We  believe  this  contribution  must  be  not 
only  distinctly  African  in  character  but  also 
International  in  its  approach. 

In  an  address  to  the  Indian  Council  of 
World  Affairs,  Dr.  Nkrumah  said  he  had 
doubt  that  Africa  would  involve  forms 
of  government  rather  different  from  the 
traditional  western  pattern  but  no  less 
democratic  in  their  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  inalienable  right. 

To  the  criticism  that  Ghana  has  not 
proceeded  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
old  Western  democracies,  the  Prime 
Minister  informed  the  Indians  that: 
"First.  Ghana  society  is  by  its  own  form 
and  tradition  fundamentally  democratic 
In  character."  And,  he  explained,  that 
In  time  their  present  form  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy  may  be  expected  to  con- 
form more  closely  to  their  own  national 
and  traditional  methods  of  gpvdmment. 

To  the  criticism  by  a  section  of  the 
western  press  for  so-called  imdemocra- 
tlc  methods  Nkrumah  retorted: 

It  would  have  been  more  helpful  In  creat- 
ing better  understanding  if  these  critics  had 
first  carefully  considered  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  As  a  new  and  young  Oovemment, 
our  first  responsibility  has  been  to  prsserve 
Independence  and  the  security  of  oxir  state. 

Commenting  on  the  African  liberalism 
movement  and  Ghana's  role  In  it,  Nkru- 
mah explained  that  never  before  had  so 
many  African  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
the  continent  come  together  to  find  a 
solution  for  their  common  problems  as 
assembled  In  Accra  when  political  and 
trade  union  leaders  met  there  recently. 
And.  he  added,  that  the  process  for  the 
total  liberation  of  Africa  has  begun;  the 
union  of  Ghana  and  Guinea,  represent- 
ing the  first  step  along  the  momentous 
road  toward  African  union.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Prime  Minister  concluded: 

We  realise  that  oiur  union  may  Involve 
many  dlffloult  issues  but  the  basic  and  deoi- 
slTe  fact  is  that  we  are  determined  in  spirit 
and  endeavor  to  unite  in  order  to  form  the 
nucleus  for  a  union  of  African  states  or 
repubUos. 

The  recent  meeting  of  Nknmiah  with 
Indian  leaders  has  added  significance  for 
It  symbolizes  the  realization  of  Asian 
and  African  struggle  for  a  common  cause. 
It  denotes  a  breaking  through  of  African 
nationalism  and  a  seeking  of  unity  and 
solidarity  with  others  for  international 
good  will.  For,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
stated,  Ghana  shares  India's  own  ideals 
and  aspirations  and  looks  forward  to 
working  on  solutions  for  their  basic  prob- 


lems. This  Is  continuation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  spirit  bom  in  Bandxmg 
at  the  Afro-Asian  conference  in  195S. 

As  the  whole  world  totters  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  It  Is  weU  that  the  big 
powers  lend  a  greater  ear  to  the  misgiv- 
ings of  the  little  powers.  Maybe  there 
can  be  found  in  some  cases  where  we 
have  gone  wrong.  As  for  Americans,  Dr. 
William  Appleman  Williams  in  his  new 
book,  "The  Tragedy  of  American  Diplo- 
macy," contends  that  "the  idea  that 
other  people  ought  to  copy  America  con- 
tradicts the  humanitarian  urge  to  help 
them  and  the  idea  that  they  have  the 
right  to  make  such  key  decisions  for 
themselves  •  •  •  in  some  cases  the 
American  way  does  not  work  for  other 
people."  Bearing  in  mind  Dr.  Williams' 
conclusion  that  other  societies  come  to 
feel  that  American  policy  causes  them 
to  lose  their  economic  as  well  as  their 
political  right  of  self-determination,  we 
must  periodically  take  time  to  under- 
stand the  motivations  and  aspirations  of 
others  especially  the  members  of  the 
popularly  known  Asian-African  bloc. 
Time  thus  spent  can  be  highly  reward- 
ing in  terms  of  good  will  and  human  sur- 
vival. We  must  listen  and  hear  with 
sympathy  what  the  smaller  countries 
are  trying  to  tell  us  for  they  wish  like  us 
to  be  spared  an  atomic  holocaust. 

In  conclusion,  a  message  from  the 
African  tradition,  a  proverb,  which 
Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  included  in  the 
foreword  to  Barbara  Ward's  new  book. 
"Five  Ideas  That  Change  the  World."  is 
appropriate: 

When  the  buU  elephants  fight,  the  grass  is 
trampled  down  and  pleads  with  the  smaU 
and  uncommitted  nations  to  make  their 
voices  heard  constructively  while  there  is  stlU 
time,  for  in  this  age  of  the  ultimate  weapon 
the  bull  elephanta  would  disappear  with  the 
grass. 

Acmsvncxirr  nr  ORAifA  Smci  n»  CnntA- 
now  or  PtaiT  AifNivnsABT  or  Ikdctxhs- 
aifCB,  19S0 

rOLXTXCAX. 

1.  Opening    of    new    diplomatic    missions 
abroad  and  In  Ghana  by  other  oountrles. 
a.  Represented  at: 

(a)  Geneva  International  C!onferenoe  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

(b)  Second  Geneva  Atoms  for  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

(0)  U.N.  Conference  on  Peaceful  Usee  of 
Atomic  Energy. 

(d)  Inauguration  of  West  Indies  Pederal 
Legislature. 

8.  Visit*  by  Prim*  Mlnlst*r  to: 

(a)  Independent  African  Stat**. 

(b)  Canada  and  th*  United  Stat**. 
(0)  India. 

(d)  Nigeria. 

4.  His  Excellency  Ambassador  D.  A.  Chap- 
man el*ct*d  first  Vice  Chairman  of  Govtm- 
Ing  CouncU  of  new  U.N.  Special  Fund. 

6.  Establishment  of: 

(a)  Regional  assembUe*. 

(b)  Houses  of  chiefs  primarily  concerned 
with  questions  of  customary  law. 

e.  Arranged: 

(a)  Conference  of  Independent  African 
State*. 

(b)  All-African  People's  Conference. 

7.  Union  with  Guinea  to  form  bad*  of 
Union  of  West  African  Btatea. 

8.  Contribution  ot  88,000  to  tbe  program* 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Oommla*ion«r 
for  refugee*. 


9.  Presentation  of  a  Speaker's  chair  to  th* 
National  Asssmbly  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

BCOKOMIC 

1.  Venue  of  First  Regional  Oonfer*nce  of 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Organlsatioa  of  the 
United  Nations. 

a.  Trade  and  goodwill  mlaalons  to  Britain 
and  Western  Europe. 

8.  Trade  missions  from: 

(a)  The  Netherlands. 

(b)  Czechoslovakia. 

(c)  Italy. 

(d)  West  and  Bast  Germany* 

(e)  Poland. 

4.  Establishment  of  state  lottcrie*. 

6.  Issue  of  own  coinage  to  replao*  former 
West  African  ciurency. 

e.  Article  of  agreement  signed  with  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation. 

7.  Establishment  of : 

(a)  Tourist  bureau. 

(b)  Committee  on  Aid  to  Ghanaian  B\isl- 


(c)  Insecticide  factory. 

(d)  Comiherclal   vehicles  assembly  plant. 

(e)  Nautical  college  for  training  of  ships' 
offlcers  and  ratings;  Ghanaians  also  being 
trained  as  seamen. 

(f)  Investment  promotion  board. 

(g)  Food  and  Agricultural  OrganlzaUon 
Regional  Office  for  Africa. 

(h)   ICA  operation  mission. 

(f )  Rockefeller%-others'  Fund  to  help  ob- 
tain Investment  funds  and  financial  asaist- 
ance  for  economic  development. 

(J)    Bankers'  clearinghouse. 

8.  Plan  to  develop  Accra  Airport  to  Inter- 
national standards. 

8.  Formation  of  iron  and  steel  mm. 

10.  Modernization  of  fishing  industry. 

11.  Formal  Inauguration  of  Ghana  air- 
ways, and  plans  for  creation-jOf  completely 
]et-powered  alrfleet. 

13.  Training  of  Ghanaian*  to  become  air 
hostesses. 

IS.  Visit  by  team  of  experts  from  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  Co.  to  make  survey  and  bring  up-to- 
date  engineering  report  on  Volta  River  proj- 
ect. Main  factors  of  scheme:  Dam  the  Volta, 
produce  eoo.OOO  ktlowatu  capacity  and  smelt 
a  10.000  tons  of  aluminum  yearly  from  Ghana 
bauxite. 

14.  Revision  of  company  law  for  speedy 
development. 

15.  Signing  of  invcetment  guarantee  agree- 
ment to  attract  prlyat*  Amniean  capital  to 
Ghana. 

18.  Sch*m*  for  **tabll*hm*nt  of  oU  mlU 
factory. 

17.  R*pr***nt*d  at: 

(a)  First  **sslon  of  U..N.  Economic  Com- 
ml**lon  for  Africa  at  Addis  Ababa. 

(b)  Forty-first  (Maritime)  session  of  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  in  Geneva. 

(c)  Conference  of  International  Federa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Producers  In  Brussels. 

(d)  Montreal  Commonwealth  Trad*  wad 
Kconomlo  Oonf*r*nc*. 

(e)  New  Delhi  talks  of  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

18.  Formation  of  Ghana  National  Con- 
struction Co.  for  building  factories,  carrying 
out  construction  works,  and  training  of 
Ghanaians. 

19.  Study  progress  of  Tema  Harbor,  one  of 
the  major  harbors  of  Africa. 

30.  New  trade  union  structure  to  (a)  help 
develop  the  country,  (b)  train  th*  workers 
to  contribute  to  this  development. 

21.  Preparation  of  a  second  development 
plan  which  will  mark  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  further  development  and 
consolidation  of  the  Independence  of  the 
country. 


1.  Represented    at     (a)     Commonwealth 
In  Montreal,  (b)  Confercnc*  of  Afro- 


Asian  writers  in  Tashkent  In  Sorlet  Union* 
(0)  World  Assembly  of  Youth  In  New  DelhL 

a.  Debut  of  (a)  Ghana  Tlmee  (daUy  news- 
paper), (b)  th*  Ghanaian  (monthly  maga- 
zine). 

a.  Increased  operations  of  Ghana  News 
Agency  which  receives  and  distributes  do- 
mestic and  overseas  news  to  varlou*  news 
organisation*  In  Ghana. 

4.  Opening  of  (a)  polio*  ooll*g*  for  ad- 
vanced training  for  |x>llce  offlcers.  (b)  law 
school,  (c)  school  of  journalism. 

8.  Admission  to  (a)  full  membership  of 
UNESCO,  (b)  membership  of  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization. 

8.  Arts  and  crafts  exhibitions  to  develop 
distinctive  Ghanaian  culture. 

7.  Agricultural  shows  to  increase  number 
and  variety  of  crops  and  the  flourish  of  live- 
stock industry. 

8.  Training  of  Ghanaians  to  become  offlcers 
In  Ghana's  Army. 

9.  Plans  (a)  to  enable  Radio-Ghana  to 
cover  the  whole  of  Africa,  (b)  for  establish- 
ment of  medical  Bch<x>l,  (c)  for  inaugxira- 
tlon  of  television  service,  (d)  to  establish  an 
arts  council. 

10.  More  towns  connected  by  new  VHP 
radio-telephone  link. 

11.  Visits  by  Ghanaians  to  the  United 
States  under  various  forms  of  grants. 

la.  Statue  of  Prime  Minister  added  to 
others  In  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition  in 
London. 

13.  Installation  of  new  automatic  street 
UghU. 

14.  Represented  at : 

(a)  World  Health  Assembly  In  Minneapolis. 

(b)  Sixth  Intematicinal  Congress  on  Tropi- 
cal Medicine  and  Malaria  in  Lisbon. 

(c)  International  0>nference  on  Organiza- 
tion of  Community  Development  in  THpolL 

(d)  Sixth  Meeting  of  International  Scien- 
tific Committee  for  Trypanosomiasis  Re- 
search in  Brussels. 

(e)  Eighth  International  Students'  Con- 
ference In  Peru. 

16.  Ghana  Film/unit  Productions  shown 
at  FUm  Featlval  |b  Russia. 

16.  Issue  of  special  stamps  commemorat- 
ing 150th  birthday  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

17.  Assistance  by  WHO  and  UNICEF  in 
battle  against  dlss*s**. 

18.  Opening  of  n*w  blind  vocational  train- 
ing center. 

19.  Bxtenalon  to  suppUe*  of  water,  *l*c- 
triclty,  railways,  teWphone.  medical  sup- 
plies, and  other  s«rviC4is  to  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

ao.  Construction  of  brldg**,  tnmk  and 
feeder  road*. 

ai.  V*nu*  of  International  Rally  of  Girl 
Scouta. 

aa.  New  policy  to  enable  more  people  to 
own  houses. 

33.  Provision  of  primary  schooling  for  aU 
who  wanted  it. 

34.  Expansion  of  middle  (similar  to  Junior 
high)  school  system. 

a8'^Increas*  in  enrollments  In  secondary 
schools. 

'  36.  Improvemsnt  In  exlatlng  teacher  train- 
ing colleges. 

27.  New  buUdlngs  at  university  coUege 
and  college  of  technology. 

28.  Award  ot  local  and  overseas  scholar- 
ship*. 

29.  Receipt  of  several  offers  of  scholarships 
from^  other  countries  to  commemorate  at- 
tainment of  independence. 

30.  Recognition  of  Ghana  Red  Cro**  So- 
ciety by  IntematlontU  Cotnmltte*  o<  Red 
Cross  Societies  in  Geneva. 

31.  Furthering  of  new  and  better  ways  ot 
rural  life  in  raising  of  Uving  standards 
through  community  development. 


The  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CAUFOBinA 

HI  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  i,  1959 

Mr.  QUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional farm  price  support  programs  are 
being  closely  scrutinized,  and  rightly  so. 
These  programs  have  failed  to  fulfill 
their  purpose. 

Price  support  and  acreage  control  had 
their  beginnings  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Despite  some  changes,  the  basic 
legislation  governing  these  programs  is 
still  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938.  No 
wonder  these  programs  are  now  out- 
moded. They  have  been  rendered  obso- 
lete by  the  technological  revolution  in 
agriculture. 

These  outmoded  programs  have  piled 
surplus  on  surplus  and  cost  on  cost  until 
the  Government  investment  in  farm 
commodities  will  shortly  be  $10  billion 
or  more.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  the 
cost  of  storage,  transportation,  and  in-, 
terest  on  our  Government  holdings  of 
surplus  farm  commodities,  accumulated 
under  the  old  outmoded  programs,  will 
exceed  $1  billion. 

£>espite  these  huge  expenditures,  agri- 
culture has  been  harmed  not  helped  by 
the  operations  of  these  programs.  Farm- 
ers have  lost  markets  for  cotton,  wheat, 
com.  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice,  and  some 
dairy  products.  Dislocations  have  been 
caused  in  the  whole  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Producers  have  been  subjected  to 
increasing  controls  and  regimentation. 
As  Government  has  Interfered  more  and 
more  in  agriculture,  the  farmer  has  had 
less  and  less  to  say  about  what,  where, 
and  how  he  shall  plant 

These  defects  In  the  programs  have 
become  more  and  more  apparent  In  re« 
cent  years.  But  what  has  been  less  ap- 
parent— though  perhaps  most  damaging 
In  the  long  run — has  .been  the  extent  to 
which  the  old  outmoded,  costly,  and 
harmful  farm  programs  have  discrimi- 
nated against  the  vast  majority  of  our 
farmers  In  favor  of  producers  of  a  few 
crops  on  a  comparatively  few  big  farms. 

Yes;  the  old  farm  programs,  whether 
by  design  or  accident,  have  been  unfair 
to  the  great  majority  of  American  fam- 
ily farmers.  They  have  channeled  most 
of  the  vast  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
In  the  direction  of  the  big  farms,  includ- 
ing the  corporation  farms,  the  factory 
farms. 

And  It  is  high  time  that  the  blame  for 
this  sad  situation  be  placed  where  It 
belongs. 

These  programs  stem  back  to  the 
igsO's — and  the  leadership  of  the  1930's. 
They  have  been  changed  by  various 
amendments  over  the  past  20  years — ^but 
the  amendments  did  not  remove  the  fun- 
damental discrimination  against  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  that  is  Inherent  in  the 
programs.  On  the  contrary,  efforts  to 
remedy  defects  in  the  programs  have 
met  ttie  tooth-and-nall  opposition  of  the 


same  political  leadership  that  sponsored 
these  programs  more  than  33  years  ago. 

The  irony  of  it  Is  that  this  same  politi- 
cal leadership  poses  as  the  friend  of  agri- 
culture—and in  particular  as  the  friend 
of  the  small  farmer.  How  their  hearts 
bleed  for  the  low-income  farmer — but 
how  they  drag  their  heels  and  struggle 
and  kick  and  fight  when  they  are  asked 
to  do  anything  practical  to  help  him. 

Let  me  cite  chapter  and  verse. 

In  his  agricultural  message  of  January 
11.  1954,  President  Eisenhower  said: 

No  single  program  can  apply  uniformly  to 
the  whole  farm  industry.  Some  farm  prod- 
ucts are  perishable,  some  are  not;  some 
farms  consume  the  products  of  other  farms; 
some  foods  and  fibers  we  export,  some  we 
import.  A  comprehensive  farm  program 
must  be  adaptable  to  these  and  other  differ- 
ences, and  yet  not  penalise  one  group  of 
farmers  in  order  to  benefit  another. 

Then,  turning  specifically  to  the  prob- 
lems of  those  families  on  small  farms,  the 
President  said: 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  our  price  support 
policies  have  been  tbe  2  million  larger,  higl^ly 
mechanized  farrolng .  units  which  produce 
about  85  percent  of  our  agricultural  output. 
Tixt  individual  production  of  the  remaining 
farms,  numbering  atxiut  3,600,000,  is  so  small 
that  the  farmer  derives  little  benefit  from 
price  supports.  During  1964  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  virlll  give 
further  special  attention  to  the  problems 
peculiar  to  small  farmers. 

As  a  result  of  that  recommendation 
the  rural  development  program  was  in- 
augurated 1  year  later.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  of  this  nature  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  to  make  a  broad  attack  on 
the  problons  of  the  small  farmer,  the 
farmer  who  had  been  largely  passed  over 
not  only  by  the  technological  revolution 
but  by  the  price  support  programs. 
Yes;  it  was  the  first  real  attempt  to  do 
something  about  the  forgotten  man  In 
American  agriculture. 

After  careful  study,  clear-cut  recom- 
mendations for  attacking  the  problems  of 
low  Income  farm  families  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  Although  these  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  impro- 
priations were  extremely  modest,  they 
were  adopted  only  In  part.  And  they 
were  even  ridiculed  by  some  who  pose  as 
saviors  of  agriculture. 

In  his  agricultural  message  of  January 
9,  1956,  the  President  included  a  strong 
plea  for  adoption  of  the  full  rural  devel- 
opment program.  He  concluded  thl8 
plea  with  these  words: 

Not  only  the  welfare  of  these  families  but 
also  of  the  people  as  a  whole  require  that  this 
program  go  forward.  Once  again,  there- 
fore, I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  full 
program  recommended  in  my  message  of 
AprU  ae,  1955. 

The  budget  requested  at  that  time  for 
the  rural  development  program  for  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year  was  less  than  $4 
million.  The  amount  appropriated  was 
less  than  $2.6  million. 

Here  is  a  program  of  practical  aid  to 
underemployed  farmers  who  desire  to 
continue  in  agriculture.  In  coopera- 
tion with  States  and  localities,  the  rural 
development  program  offers  research. 
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education,  supervised  credit,  and  cost- 
sharing  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
i.,    ,  improving  land,  timber,  and  water  re- 

Wm  f  sources.  Farm  and  home  improvements 
are  a  major  part  of  the  program. 

For  those  who  wish  to  supplement  or 
replace  limited  farm  incomes  with 
greater  income  from  nonfarm  sources, 
the  program  helps  to  establish  vocational 
training  in  trades  and  skills.  It  helps  set 
up  additional  industries  in  farming 
areas  where  more  emplosrment  and 
higher  incomes  are  needed.  Under  this 
program  farm  families  are  informed  of 
Job  opportunities  in  other  segments  of 
the  economy. 

Yet,  even  to  this  day  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  has  not  received  the  sup- 
port in  expression  of  interest  and  appro- 
priations from  the  majority  party  in  the 
Congress  that  the  program  so  richly 
deserves.  This  is  the  fundamental  rea- 
son why  the  niral  development  program 
is  now  going  forward  in  only  about  100 
counties  out  of  approximately  3,000 
counties  in  the  entire  country.  If  the 
desire  of  the  majority  party  is  really  to 
improve  the  lot  of  small  family  farmers, 
why  is  there  not  greater  support  of  the 
niral  development  program? 

And  why  is  there  such  last  ditch  op- 
position to  needed  changes  in  the  old, 
outmoded,  costly,  unfair,  and  harmful 
farm  programs? 

In  his  agricultural  message  of  Jan- 
uary 16.  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
pressed  these  issues  again : 

There  are  millions  of  rural  people — 

He  said — 

who,  for  reasons  of  small  farms,  poor  soils. 
,  limited    resources,    age,    inadequate    credit, 

lack  of  education,  poor  health,  or  insufficient 
managerial  ability,  have  been  unable  to 
make  the  adjustments  called  for  by  modern 
technology. 

Few  of  the  dollars  spent  on  agricultural 
programs  have  been  of  appreciable  help  to 
this  group. 

Price  supports  have  scant  meaning  to  a 
farmer  with  little  to  sell. 

Reductions  in  acreage  to  support  higher 
prices  are  contrary  to  the  needs  of  a  farmer 
whose  production  is  already  too  small  to  give 
him  a  proper  livelihood. 

The  majority  party  responded  by 
passing  a  bill  to  freeze  agriculture  in  the 
mold  of  the  old  discriminatory  programs. 

The  Pr^Ident  vetoed  this  freeze  bill — 
this  bonanza  to  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

And  now  this  year,  on  January  29,  he 
pointed  out  the  discriminatory  nature  of 
the  old  programs  more  clearly  than  ever 
before. 

There  are  produced,  in  the  United 
States,  some  250  farm  commodities.  The 
law  requires  that  prices  of  12  of  these 
be  supported.  Three  of  the  12— wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton — account  for  85  percent 
of  the  Government  inventory  of  price- 
supported  commodities,  but  they  produce 
only  20  percent  of  the  total  cash  farm 
income. 

Js  such  a  program  fair  to  producers 
of  other  commodities?  Obviously  it  is 
not. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  discrimi- 
nation. Nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
farms  produce  wheat.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  dollars  spent  for  price  support  on 


wheat  go  to  two-fifths  of  these  farms — 
the  largest  ones.  Actually  140,000 
wheat  producers  account  for  more  of  the 
price-support  cost  than  all  the  other  1 V^ 
million  combined.  v 

Nearly  a  million  farms  produce  cotton. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  dollars  spent 
for  cotton  price  support  go  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  these  farms — the  largest  ones.  ■ 

For  rice  producers  it  is  the  same 
story— one-fourth  of  the  growers  have 
three-fourths  of  the  allotment. 

For  com — 28  percent  of  the  growers 
have  65  percent  of  the  allotment. 

About  900,000  producers  of  wheat, 
com,  cotton,  and  rice — out  of  4  Mi  mil- 
lion farmers — accoimt  for  most  of  the 
price  support  expenditures. 

For  wheat  producers  who  have  allot- 
ments of  100  acres  or  more,  the  net 
budgetary  exp>enditures  for  price  support 
this  fiscal  year  average  about  $7,000  per 
farm. 

For  cotton  producers  who  have  allot- 
ments of  100  acres  or  more,  expenditures 
average  $10,000  per  farm. 

For  rice  producers  who  have  allot- 
ments of  100  acres  or  more,  expenditures 
also  average  $10,000  per  farm. 

Where  is  the  principle  of  fairness  in 
such  a  program?  How  does  this  help 
the  small  producer — the  man  and  his 
family  who  really  need  help? 

We  are  spending  in  price  support  pro- 
grams of  various  kinds  over  $5  billion 
this  fiscal  year — to  subsidize  production 
by  comparatively  few  farm  operators — 
the  operators  of  the  larger  farms,  the 
more  productive  farms,  the  more  pros- 
perous farms. 

Relatively  small  numbers  of  farms — 
usually  those  with  the  highest  income — 
account  for  the  greatest  proportion  of 
these  Government  price  support  outlays. 

In  his  message  of  January  29.  1959, 
President  Eisenhower  recommended 
changes  in  the  price  support  programs — 
changes  that  would  make  the  level  of 
supports  more  realistic— changes  that 
would  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
technological  revolution — changes  that 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  whole  Nation. 

He  urged  that  price  supports  no  longer 
be  related  to  a  standard  25  years  old, 
but  to  a  percentage  of  the  average  mar- 
ket price  during  the  previous  3  years. 

He  recognized  that  the  Congress  might 
still  prefer  to  relate  price  supports  to 
parity  standards.  If  so,  he  urged  that 
discretion  be  provided  for  establishing 
the  level  of  support  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  fixed  by  law.  This  is  what  is 
now  done  for  all  commodities  except  the 
few  for  which  supports  are  mandatory. 

The  recommended  program  would  give 
growers  more  freedom  to  produce  and 
compete  for  markets. 

It  would  eliminate  some  of  the  imf  air- 
ness  of  the  present  programs. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  majority  6f 
farm  families  have  received  little  or  no 
benefit  from  these  programs.  Most  of 
agriculture  is  operated  without  price  sup- 
ports. There  are  no  supports  on  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles. Producers  want  no  supi>orts  on 
these  products. 

We  need  more  freedom  In  agriculture. 
The  commercial  farmers  of  the  United 


States  will  do  a  better  Job  of  shifting 
production  in  answer  to  economic  con- 
ditions than  the  Government  can  do  for 
them  under  rigid  formulas. 

Our  problems  are  difficult,  but  they 
are  not  impossible  to  solve. 

Adoption  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dations will  result  in  sounder  price  and 
acreage  programs. 

Expansion  of  the  rural  development 
program  will  help  low-income  producers 
make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  sound 
permanent  progress. 

The  interest  of  this  administration  in 
the  family  farmer  and  oiu-  efforts  to  Im- 
prove opportunities  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  on  the  small  farms  of  the 
Nation  is  indicated  by  many  other  ac- 
tions. 

Loan  programs  have  been  substan- 
tially improved  and  expanded.  This  has 
enabled  many  more  farmers  to  acquire 
family  sized  farms  and  to  make  needed 
improvements  in  their  farms  and  their 
homes.  Family  type  farms  received  loans 
totaling  $170  million  in  fiscal  1958.  com- 
pared to  $130  million  in  fiscal  1953. 
Farm  ownership  loans  totaled  more  than 
$50  milhon  in  fiscal  1958.  compared  to 
less  than  $30  million  in  fiscal  1953. 

After  being  out  in  the  cold  19  years, 
farm  families  and  farm  workers  were 
made  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  social- 
security  protection. 

More  loans  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  rural  electrification  and 
telephones  have  been  made  available,  and 
at  a  faster  rate,  than  ever  before. 

Conservation  has  been  speeded  up  and 
streamlined.  More  conservation  has 
been  applied  in  the  past  few  years  than 
at  any  time  in  history.  Limitations  are 
in  effect  on  the  total  conservation  pay- 
ments that  can  ))e  earned  on  a  single 
farm. 

These  actions  indicate  who  has  the 
Interest  of  the  family  farmers  at  heart — 
and  which  party  is  actually  the  party  of 
the  big  farm,  the  corporate  farm,  the 
factory  farm. 

Let  us  pin  the  tail  where  it  belongs. 


Dr.  Flemmfaif't  Formula 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MOIVTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday,  March  4,  1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Flemming.  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
brought  to  Congress  a  new  proposal 
which  he  says  will  help  meet  the  shortage 
of  more  than  140,000  classrooms.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  build  the  75,000  class- 
rooms Dr.  Flemming  says  will  be  built 
under  his  formula  for  Federal  aid.  State 
constitutional  and  statutory  debt  limits 
will  have  to  be  revised  and  basic  tax 
concepts  of  many  States  will  have  to  be 
changed. 

Dr.  Flemming  should  devote  his  con- 
siderable talents  to  other  national-  pro- 
grams which  are  in  trouble.   The  United 


States  lags  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
ability  to  put  heavy  loads  of  instruments 
into  space.  He  could  offer  a  wealth  of 
ideas  to  solve  this  problem.  He  could 
announce  a  new  ratio  of  translation  be- 
tween Soviet  kilograms  and  American 
pounds,  which  by  a  simple  shift  of  two 
decimal  points  could  make  the  United 
States  payloads  heavier  than  the  Soviet 
performance.  Better  yet  would  be  to 
abolish  the  law  of  gravity  by  Executive 
order,  applicable  only  within  the  confines 
of  U.S.  launching  areas.  Then  we  could 
send  our  battleships  on  good  will  cruises 
to  the  moon. 

Either  of  these  proposals  should  be 
minor  problems  to  an  official  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who  cannot  see  the  diffi- 
culties in  other  jurisdictions.  A  simple 
edict  should  suffice,  and  if  the  Russians 
do  not  see  things  his  way,  that  is  only 
What  should  be  expected  of  backward 
people. 

MarTUad  Volnntary  Weather  Observcri 
Praued 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  FOLEY 

or    MABTLAMS 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1959 

^  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  recently  issued  a  special  edi- 
tion of  the  Weather  Bureau's  daily 
weather  map  in  honor  of  21  veterans 
of  the  nationwide  corps  of  about  7.000 
cooperative  volunteer  weather  observers 
who  take  and  record  weather  observa- 
tions every  day  of  the  year  without  com- 
pensation. 

Among  the  21  veteran  volunteers — 
those  who  have  taken  weather  observa- 
tions daily  for  more  than  50  years — 
Maryland  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
that  can  claim  two  of  these  distinguished 
citizens  as  her  sons.  And.  it  happens 
that  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland  is  the  only  congressional  dis- 
trict in  which  two  of  these  honored  vol- 
luteers  reside.  I  refer  to  Mr.  D.  Paul 
Oswald,  of  Hagerstown.  Md.,  who  has 


SENATl 

Thursday,  March  5,  1959 

Rev.  James  Roy  Smith,  minister. 
Mount  Olivet  Methodist  Church,  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer:  . 

In  this  historic  place,  Almighty  God, 
we  pause  a  moment  to  ask  Thy  blessing 
ere  we  begin  our  day's  work.  Make  us 
aware  that  Thou  hast  entrusted  to  this 
group  the  power  of  decision  concerning 
the  great  Issues  of  our  day. 

Create  within  them  the  awareness  that 
without  Thee  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
task.  Make  them  mindful  that  the  basis 
upon  which  they  should  govern  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  truth. 
Justice,  and  honor.  Remind  them  con- 
stantly that  Thou  art  the  soiuxe  of  truth; 
Thou  art  the  foimt  of  Justice;  Thou  art 


been  a  weather  observer  f  (h*  57  years,  and 
Mr.  Ralph  K  Weber,  of  Oakland,  Md^ 
who  has  served  for  56  years. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Reichelderfer,  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  in  praising  the  work  of 
these  remarkable  senior  citizens  said  that 
without  the  daily  records  of  these  coop- 
erative observers  our  knowledge  of  the 
climate  of  the  United  States  would  be 
meager.  He  added  that  this  weather 
work  is  an  outstanding  example  of  people 
serving  their  Goveriunent  without  pay, 
and  he  thought  their  daily  but  unsung 
efforts  merited  the  applause  of  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
my  comments  at  this  point  a  brief  back- 
ground statement  on  both  Maryland  vet- 
eran volunteer  weather  observers  which 
was  included  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
citation : 

D.  Paul  Oswald  was  bom  March  IS,  1886. 
on  the  family  farm  In  Chewsville,  Md.  In 
May  of  1898  hlo  father  consented  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  weather  station  at  his  home 
as  a  hobby  and  education  for  his  sons.  D. 
Paul  Oswald  began  sending  in  weather  obser- 
vations in  Febr\iary  1902.  In  January  1948 
he  moved  to  Hagerstown.  Md..  where  he  stlU 
makes  his  daily  observations  at  the  weather 
station  called  Chewsvllle-Brldgeport,  a  com- 
bined name  of  the  two  stations  he  has  op- 
erated. He  was  recently  on  the  Science  Pro- 
gram closed  circuit  television  for  Washington 
County  schools,  and  has  for  decades  provided 
weather  fact*  to  local  newspapers  and  radio 
stations. 

Ralph  B.  Weber,  cooperative  observer  at 
Oakland.  Md..  since  September  1903,  has  thi 
second  longest  period  of  service  of  any  pres- 
ent Maryland  observer.  He  was  born  In 
March  1887  In  Oakland,  and  has  lived  all  his 
life  on  the  family  farm.  Here  he  makes  his 
dally  weather  observations,  and  here  he  read 
the  lowest  surface  temperature  ever  recorded 
south  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  line,  40  degrees 
below  zero,  on  January  13,  1912. 

And  I  want  to  add  my  own  sincere, 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  these 
two  distinguished  gentlemen,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  entire  Nation.  Their 
citation  for  special  merit  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  a  great  tribute  to  their  dedi- 
cated and  unselfish  public  service.  They 
perform  an  invaluable  and  indispensable 
service  to  industry,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  national  defense  without  fan- 
fare and  without  sufficient  public  recog- 
nition of  their  service  to  the  community. 


In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  include  in  my  comments  part  of  a 
statement  released  by  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau on  February  26.  1959,  which  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  important  functioa 
that  these  volunteer  observers  fulfill: 

The  help  of  cooperative  weather  observers 
to  record  the  Nation's  climate  was  started 
early  in  the  last  century,  even  before  the 
Weather  Bureau  was  established  In  1891. 
Dozens  of  Individuals  Who  had  been  taking 
observations  at  scattered  locations  were  urged 
by  the  new  Weather  Bureau  to  continue,  and 
hundreds  of  additional  citizens  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  aU  walks  of  Ufa 
soon  volunteered  to  make  local  weather  ob- 
servations and  keep  records  of  cllmatologlcal 
data.  More  than  7,000  citizens  now  are  tak- 
ing weather  observations  without  pay.  The 
Weather  Bureau  furnishes  observation  in- 
struments, such  as  rain  gages  and  thermome- 
ters, and  also  supplies  the  record  forms  on 
which  the  observations  are  logged  at  least 
once  dally.  Observers  are  drawn  from  all 
ranks  of  life,  and  by  their  constant  and 
faithful  service  have  made  available  to  all 
users  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  weather 
data. 

Each  observer  gives  an  average  of  about 
15  minutes  a  day  to  take  and  record  the  ob- 
servations, to  answer  numerous  questions 
from  neighbors  In  the  community  about  the 
local  weather,  and  to  complete  and  maU  the 
regular  monthly  reports.  It  la  estimated 
that  the  total  time  contributed  by  each  ob- 
server to  the  Government  over  a  50-year  pe- 
riod amounts  to  about  600  8-hour  workdays. 
The  dally  services  of  the  thousands  of  vol- 
untary observers  would  add  up  to  about 
80,000  full  8-hour  days  of  work  each  year 
provided  our  citizens  without  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  Job  of  weather 
reporting,  cooperative  observers  are  occa- 
sionally Invited  to  perform  a  wide  variety 
of  sp>eclal  reporting  Jobs.  Some  of  these  Jobs 
■in  recent  years  include  (a)  reporting  dates 
of  the  stages  of  development  of  various  plants 
to  assist  In  special  agricultural  studies,  <b) 
telephoning  special  reports  to  designated  col- 
lection centers  to  assist  research  work  on  the 
development  and  forecasting  of  tornadoes, 
and  (c)  reporting  on  the  accuracy  of  weather 
forecasts. 

I  think  we  can  take  renewed  inspira- 
tion from  the  high-minded  and  public- 
spirited  contribution  to  the  Nation  that 
is  being  made  every  day  by  Mr.  Oswald 
and  Mr.  Weber  and  by  the  some  7,000 
other  Americans  who  make  this  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  weather. 

/ : 


the  standard  of  honor;  In  Thee  is  to  be 
found  their  help. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  the  source  of  all 
need,  the  rule  of  all  action,  be  especially 
with  the  Members  of  the  Senate  this  day. 
Give  them  wisdom  for  their  thinking, 
patience  for  their  problems,  understand- 
ing for  their  dealing  in  human  relations, 
courage  for  their  decisions,  and  satis- 
faction for  their  work.  Deliver  them 
from  any  cowardice  that  turns  its  back 
on  new  truth,  from  any  complacency  that 
is  content  with  half-truth,  and  from  any 
pride  that  thinks  it  knows  all  the  truth. 
Make  them  aware  that  they  best  serve 
their  country  and  their  people  by  keeping 
themselves  close  to  Thee.  Help  them  to 
live  above  the  clamor  of  the  crowd,  so 
that  they  may  hear  Thy  "still,  small 
voice"  and  follow  its  message.  May  this 
be  their  guide  today  and  every  day.  In 
Thy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  March  2,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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1954.  Mr.  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  had 
appointed  Mr.  Mason,  of  Illinois,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  to  fill  a  vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate:^ 

H.R.  75.  An  act  providing  for  the  design 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  1992.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  relating  to   espionage  and  censorship; 

H.R.  2339.  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  into  law.  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "The  Postal  Service"; 

HJi.  2639.  An  act  to  amend  section  2385, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  define  the 
term  "organize"  as  used  in  that  section; 

H.R.  2978.  An  act  to  amend  section  1870 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  district  courts  to  allow  additional  per- 
emptory challenges  In  civil  cases  to  multiple 
plaintlfTs  as  well  as  multiple  defendants; 

H  Jl.  2365.  An  act  to  authorize  the  crediting 
of  certain  service  for  purpose  of  retired  pay 
for  nonregular  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  3648.  An  act  to  regulate  the  handling 
of  student  funds  in  Indian  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes:    and 

H.R.  4413.  An  act  to  provide  improved 
opportunity  for  promotion  for  certain  ofll- 
cers  In  the  naval  service,  and  for  other 
piurposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  75.  An  act  providing  for  the  design  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  1992.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship; 

H.R.  2339.  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and  en- 
act Into  law.  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "The  Postal  Service"; 

H.R.  2639.  An  act  to  amend  section  2385. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  define  the 
term  "organize"  as  used  In  that  section;  and 

HJl.  2978.  An  act  to  amend  section  1870  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
district  courts  to  allow  additional  peremp- 
tory challenges  in  civil  cases  to  multiple 
plaintiffs  as  well  as  multiple  defendants;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3365.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  service  for  purpose  of  retired 
pay  for  nonregular  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJl.  4413.  An  act  to  provide  Improved  op- 
portunity for  promotion  for  certain  officers 
in  the  naval  service,  and  for  other  piirposee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3648.  An  act  to  regulate  the  handling 
of  student  funds  In  Indian  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 

MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  made  in 
connection  therewith  be  limited  to  S 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  wsis  author- 
ized to  meet  in  executive  session  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  mes.sages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


CONVENTION  WITH  CUBA  FOR  CON- 
SERVATION OP  SHRIMP— REMOV- 
AL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive B.  86th  Congress.  1st  session,  a  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Cuba  for  the  conservation 
of  shrimp,  signed  at  Habana.  on  August 
15.  1958,  and  that  the  convention,  to- 
gether with  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, may  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident's message  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  ' 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification.  I  trans- 
nUt  herewith  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Cuba  for  the 
conservation  of  shrimp,  signed  at  Habana 
on  August  16,  1958. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  by  the  Acting  Secrettuy 
of  State  wltli  reepect  to  the  convention. 

DWIOHT  D.  EXSENHOWEB. 

Tm  Whtr  Hottsb.  March  S,  1959. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State;  (2)  convention  for  the 
conservation  of  ihxlmp,  signed  at  Habana  on 
Augiut  15,  1958.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

James  W.  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
AdnUnlstratlon.  In  the  Department  of  State; 
and 

Lampton  Berry,  of  Mississippi,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  promotion  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
from  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service : 

RolUn  D.  Barnard,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General; 

Oeraldlne  T.  Forbus.  to  be  postmaster  at 
Kellyton.  Ala.; 

George  T.  Hara,  to  be  postmaster  at  Hono- 
lulu, TJI.;  and 

VlrgU  s.  Davis,  to  be  postmaster  at  Ana- 
conda, Mont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


UJ3.  COAST  GUARD 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMME31CE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  J.  Dodds.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

'  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomlnati(m 
of  Elwood  R.  Quesada.  of  California,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
nomination  go  over  for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  will  be  passed  over. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  Tolman  Pyle.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  A.  Webb,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
for  a  term  of  7  years  expiring  December 
31, 1965. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

COLLECTOR  OP  CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  N.  Sundquist,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  col- 
lection district  No.  36,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  fUl  an  existing 
vacancy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  TJB.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temproe.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire at  this  time  to  present  two  reports 
on  nominations  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  President,  the  nominations  of 
Roger  W.  Jones  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  Rollin  D. 
Barnard  to  be  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  Facilities  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  on  Tuesday.  March  3. 

Mr.  President,  the  term  of  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Harris  Ellsworth,  expired  last  Sat- 
urday, February  28,  and  as  a  result  the 
Commission  is  currently  operating  under 
the  supervision  of  two  Commissioners, 
one  of  whom  is  Acting  Chairman.  There 
was  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Jones,  and  since  the  nom- 
inee cannot  take  o£Bce  until  after  he  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  nomination 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  majority  leader  and  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  the  request  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Roger  W.  Jones  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  Just  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Roger  W.  Jones  to  be  a  member 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  I  wish 
to  commend  President  Eisenhower  for 


sending  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Jones  to  this  important  position. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  career  service  employee. 
He  began  his  service  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  1923.  He  has  held  many 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
Government.  His  background  and  his 
present  position  in  the  Government,  to- 
gether with  his  many  years  of  service, 
not  only  make  him  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  Federal  Government's 
employees,  but  enable  him  to  render  out- 
standing service  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
administrative  section  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  good  hands. 

Mr  President,  in  November  1953.  a 
very  splendid  article  regarding  Mr. 
Jones  was  published  in  Fortune  maga- 
zine. The  article  was  entitled  "This  Is 
a  Bureaucrat."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  Bubeaucrat 
(By  Katharine  HamlU) 

"President  Elsenhower  today  signed  20 
bills  Into  law.  •  •  •  The  legislation  was 
flown  from  Wachlngton  and  General  Elsen- 
hower penned  his  signs ttire  to  them  shortly 
after  he  arrived  at  his  office  at  8  a.m..  MST." 
(Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Denver, 
Aug.  12.  1953.) 

The  Associated  Press  correspondent  ne- 
gleoted  to  report  that  before  penning  his 
signature  the  President  read  tlirough  a  letter 
attached  to  each  bill,  a  letter  summarizing 
the  Intention  of  the  blU,  Its  background, 
and  meaning,  noting  approval  or  ^objection 
from  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
the  legislation,  and  ending  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Budget  Bureau  for  ap- 
proval or  veto.  The  letters  were  addressed 
to  "My  Dear  Mr.  President."  signed  "Re- 
spectfully yours,  Roger  W.  Jones,  Assistant 
Director  for  Legislative  Reference." 

Roger  Warren  Jones  is  a  bvireaucrat,  a 
paper  pusher,  a  clvU  servant.  Like  most 
of  the  other  234,000  civilian  employees  In 
Washington,  he  Is  almost  unknown  to  the 
public  he  has  served  faithfully  and  well  for 
20  years.  His  Job  In  the  Budget  Bxireau  as 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference 
Is  Close  to  the  top  in  civil -service  rating, 
but  he  is  not  unrepresentative  of  many 
others  in  the  service  who  devote  themselves 
to  running  the  Oovernment  agencies  and 
bureaus  regardless  of  party  politics  and 
changes  in  administration.  In  his  20  years' 
service  Jones,  now  45,  has  risen  from  CAF 
(clerical,  administrative,  and  fiscal)  6  with 
a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year  to  OS  (general  sched- 
ule) 17  with  a  salary  of  $13,400.  He  heads 
a  staff  of  22  legislative  analysts,  clerks,  and 
stenographers.  As  one  of  the  major  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Bureau,  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Is  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  Jones  and  his  aids  are  members 
of  the  President's  staff.  Their  fimctlons  are 
to  review  and  analyse  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion m  order  to  determine  Its  conformity 
with  the  President's  program  and  its  fiscal 
Impact;  to  sxunmarize  and  appraise  aU  bills 
passed  by  Congress  for  the  President's  in- 
formation before  he  takes  action;  to  study 
all  Executive  orders  and  proclamations  with 
an  eye  to  avoiding  duplication  and  oonf  iislon. 
The  office  is,  in  short,  a  clearinghouse  for 
legislation,  before  and  after  It  Is  acted  upon 
by  Congress.  "We  try  to  determine,"  says 
Jones,  "whether  a  meas\u-e  is  right  or  wrong, 
whether  it  fits  in  with  the  President's  overaU 
program,  and  whether  we  ha?*  the  money 
to  pay  for  It." 


In  a  normal  year  Jones  and  his  staff  process 
some  5,500  requests  and  reports  from  Con- 
gress and  the  agencies,  about  1,000  eiu-oUed 
bills  (legislation  passed  by  Congress),  and 
100  Executive  orders  and  proclamations.  The 
processing  is  sometimes  long-drawn  and  In- 
volved, with  dozens  of  memorand'.ims  and 
letters  written  In  formidable  federalese. 
("We  have  to  use  It  to  avoid  misunc: arstand- 
Ing."  says  Jones.  "It's  the  conuron  lan- 
guage of  aU  Oovernment  agencies.")  A  con- 
troversial bill  may  end  up  with  an  Inch 
or  more  of  superimposed  paper,  iray  have 
been  the  subject  of  days  of  conference  and 
discussion  as  well  as  research  and  study.  The 
peakload  of  work  comes  at  the  end  of  each 
session  of  Congress  when  the  legislators  push 
through  a  big  last-minute  batch  of  bills. 
At  the  close  of  the  1st  session  of  the  83d 
Congress  last  August,  for  example,  207  bUla 
(out  of  the  session's  total  of  515)  were 
passed  in  the  last  few  days  and  had  to  be 
processed  In  Jones*  office  and  rushed  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  for  action  within  the  pre- 
scribed 10  days. 

On  the  day  before  President  Elsenhow^ 
left  for  Denver.  Jones  crossed  the  street  from 
his  office  in  the  old  State  Department  Build- 
ing to  the  White  House  with  72  bills  and  his 
72  covering  letters.  He  stood  by  with  the 
President's  special  counsel,  Bern^^^d  AI. 
Shanley,  for  an  hoiu*  and  a  half  to  answer 
questions  whUe  the  President  read  and 
signed.  ("He's  quick  minded.  He  seems  to 
know  what's  In  the  third  paragraph  before 
he  finishes  the  second.")  In  the  next  week 
several  packets  were  sent  out  to  Denver  by 
plane,  and  on  the  morning  before  the  lO-day 
deadline  Jones  ducked  across  the  street  with 
the  last  15  bills  and  turned  them  over  to 
Shanley,  who  fiew  to  Denver  with  them  that 
afternoon. 

JONES  PEOPOSES,  IKE  DISPOSES 

The  President,  natiirally,  does  not  base  his 
decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  solely  on 
the  recommendation  of  Roger  W.  Jones,  but 
the  summaries  and  recommendations  save 
his  time  and  facUltate  his  decision.  "It's 
a  great  satisfaction,  of  course,  to  know  our 
staff  work  helps  him,"  says  Jones.  In  pre- 
senting routine  bills  to  the  President,  Ber- 
nard Shanley  groups  them  according  to  sub- 
ject (veterans'  benefits,  etc.),  and  intro- 
duces them  with  a  verbal  report.  Such  bills 
are  usually  quickly  signed.  More  complex 
or  controversial  legislation  requires  more 
consultation,  and  may  involve  policy  con- 
ferences at  the  White  House.  Jones  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  "We  do  the  pro 
and  con,  the  institutional  review.  We  rec- 
ommend, but  the  President  and  his  staff 
make  policy  decisions." 

When  Congress  adjourns,  the  inmiedlate 
pressTire  that  keeps  Jones  and  bis  aids  work- 
ing hard  and  late  Is  off,  but  there  U  pend- 
ing legislation  to  be  reviewed  before  Con- 
gress reconvenes  and  a  constant  stream  of 
reports  and  queries  from  the  agencies  com- 
ing into  the  office.  (All  departments  and 
agencies  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Bu- 
reau their  proposed  legislation  and  reports 
on  bills  pending  in  Congress;  congressional 
committees  are  not  bound  by  law  to  consult 
the  Bureau,  but  many  do.)  Jones  and  his 
staff  report  on  100  to  150  cases  a  week  aU 
through  the  year. 

Usually  about  half  the  legislation  enacted 
Is  composed  of  so-caUed  private  bills,  acta 
setting  aside  a  section  of  the  Immigration 
Act  to  aUow  the  entrance  of  specific  persons, 
for  instance,  or  acts  awarding  land  patents 
or  veterans'  benefits.  These  are  minor  bills, 
but  their  merits  must  be  closely  studied  la 
Jones'  office.  They  m\ut  be  checked  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Immigration 
Service  or  with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  the  Veterans'  Administratlcm.  Part  of 
Jones'  value  is  that  he  knows  where  to 
check,  whom  to  call,  what  channels  to  move 
through.    That    is    common    bureaucratlo 
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knowltdg*.  aoqulr«d  by  loni  ytart  of  ■•nrlo*. 
Mor*  imporunt  TaluM  art  John'  admlnlitra- 
tlT*  ability  and  hU  graap  of  the  whola  Uglila- 
tlve  program.  We'ra  right  In  tha  mlddla  of 
tht  whole  panorama  of  goverzunent.  Xfa  a 
nerve-center  operation. 

Department  and  agency  men  are,  neeeasar- 
Uy,  special  pleaders  for  their  own  bills,  and 
ao  are  Congressmen.  Jones  and  his  staff  must 
review  legislation  in  relation  to  the  general 
policies  of  the  administration — regardless  of 
the  administration's  politics  or  the  Presi- 
dent's personality.  Jones,  as  he  says,  Is  a 
liberal  New  Xngland  Republican,  but  that 
doesn't  make  him  work  any  more  conscien- 
tiously now  than  he  did  during  the  Demo- 
cratic regime.  In  that  respect  he  resembles 
the  classic  conception  of  a  British  civil  serv- 
SAt.  The  President  Is  an  Institution,  Jones 
aays;  partisan  politics  don't  affect  the  consid- 
eration of  most  legislation.  Politics  dont 
affect  Jones'  Judgment  of  legislation. 
Neither  have  they  affected  his  career  in  gov- 
ernment under  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman,  and  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

PARB   rUSHKB'a  OAT 

Jones*  wide  desk  In  the  big,  hlgh-celllnged 
office  In  Old  State  Is  usually  heaped  with 
papers  and  there  are  half  a  dosen  blue  tele- 
phone-oall  slips  stuck  on  his  desk  pen  when 
he  gets  to  work  at  9.  He  has  been  up 
alnce  6:30,  had  a  leisurely  breakfast,  spent 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  reading  the  Waah- 
Ington  Post,  and  listened  to  a  local  broadcast 
•o  he  can  plan  his  day  around  any  legisla- 
tive crises.  Re  has  driven  In  from  Chevy 
Chase  with  his  car-pool  members  ( three  other 
Budget  Bureau  offloials)  and  talked  business 
during  the  half -hour  drive.  The  first  IS  mln- 
utM  in  the  oAoe  are  spent  aMlfning  report! 
on  bills  to  his  lieutenants  and  putting  the 
day's  work  in  motion.  There  is  a  staff  meet- 
ing (the  directors  and  hU  aaalatanta)  at  9:15 
•▼try  morning. 

■taff  probloma  art  dlicuMtd  at  tho  meet- 
ing tn  Mr.  Dodfft'i  offlot  at  tht  othtr  tnd  of 
tht  long  corridor  ("lavta  writing  a  lot  of 
mtmoa")  and  Jones  gets  back  to  his  own 
room  at  ttn.  There  art  agtney  rtportt  to 
rtad.  propottd  itgUlatlon,  rtquoita  for  In- 
formation from  congrtttlonal  eommltttti. 
Thtrt  la  a  call  from  a  department's  legts- 
latlve-llalson  man,  Jchn  Adams  of  Otfenst, 
nf,  or  Oarl  lapp  of  Agrloulturt.  or  John 
Oariook  of  Trtuunr.  Ont  of  tht  dtpart- 
mtnt'i  propottd  bUli  may  havt  oomt  back 
from  Jonts's  oflot  with  a  nott  "not  tn  ac- 
tord  with  tht  Prtsidtnt's  program"  and  tht 
Ualton  man  wantt  to  talk  It  ovtr.  to  And 
out  Juit  whtrt  tht  dlfleulty  Uti  lo  ht  oan 
try  to  itralghun  It  out  In  tht  dtpartmtnt. 

At  1  o'clock  Jones  goes  downstairs  to  tht 
•laoutlvt  oaftttrta  wltk  two  or  thrN  othtr 
b\irtftu  itaff  mtmbtri,  Ovtr  luneh  (a  liUd, 
maybt,  iotd  tta,  and  a  pltet  of  pit— 05 
otntt)  tht  mtn  talk  ovtr  probltma  that  havt 
oomt  up  during  the  morning,  After  luneh, 
itaff  mtmbtra  oomt  Into  JonM'i  oflot  with 
tht  mall,  qutitlona  art  atkid  about  iptolflo 
rtportc,  dtcliloni  madt  orally  to  aavt  timt, 
Lattr,  Jonta  goti  aorost  tht  itrttt  to  tht 
Whitt  Hotut  with  a  britfcatt  full  of  papera 
for  Mr.  Ihanlty,  ghanlty  may  havt  quti- 
tloni  on  ptndlng  itgUlatlon  or  on  aomt  of 
tht  tnrolltd  bills  that  havt  to  bt  tlgntd 
within  tht  next  few  days.  (Bxcept  at  tht 
rush  tltnt  whtn  Congrtsa  adjourns,  Jones 
tries  to  itnd  tnrolltd  bills  to  tht  Prtaldtnt 
5  dsys  before  he  must  act  upon  thtm.) 
Another  member  of  the  White  Hoxut  sUff 
may  ask  to  see  Jones  on  the  wording  of  an 
executive  order.  Jones  may  want  to  check 
a  point  of  presidential  policy  with  one  of 
the  staff. 

Back  in  his  own  office  at  4:80,  Jonee  finds 
a  batch  of  calls  from  congressional-commit- 
tee members  and  agencies  and  he  is  on  tht 
telephone  moet  of  the  rest  of  the  day,  except 
on  Thursday,  when  there  is  a  general  top- 
ataff   meeting   with    the   director.    Official 


quitting  timt  la  5:80,  "but  we  make  no  effort 
to  kttp  It."  Jonec  gtta  away  between  6:00 
and  6:80.  half  the  time  with  a  briefcase 
under  his  arm. 

Jones  is  happy  doing  what  he  la  doing, 
he  feels  qualified  for  the  Job,  "although 
there  are  daya  when  nothing  falls  into  place 
and  X  scream  inside."  and  he  can't  help 
knowing  he  does  his  Job  well.  Not  only 
Director  Dodge  and  Deputy  Director  Rowland 
Hughea  think  highly  of  him  ("Jonee  is  ex- 
cellent •  •  •  outstanding"),  but  so  do  the 
department  liaison  men,  White  House  offi- 
cials, and  his  own  staff. 

There  were  times  when  congressional  com- 
mitteemen or  department  officials  resented 
what  they  termed  the  "undue  Influence"  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  legislation, 
but  that  Is  mostly  in  the  past  and  most  of 
them  now  rely  on  Jones  and  his  staff. 

BUOCKO  BOTH  WATB 

Back  in  1950.  when  called  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  of  Lobbying  Activi- 
ties, Jones  testified  that  "the  net  effect 
of  the  legislative  operation  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  sometimes  been  construed  as 
an  interference  with  the  direct  relationship 
of  executive  agencies  with  the  Congress,  or 
with  the  committees  of  the  Congress.  On 
that,  I  should  like  to  be  very  categorical. 

"Every  President  of  the  United  Statea, 
beginning  with  President  Harding  and  com- 
ing straight  down  through  President 
Truman,  has  taken  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  Budget  Bureau 
function — that  It  was  not  the  function  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  in  any  way  to  censor 
the  reports  of  agencies,  or  to  tell  them 
what  they  might  or  might  not  aay  to  com- 
mittees of  Oongresa.  The  Bureau's  tola  rolt 
haa  been  to  Indicate  to  tht  agtnoitt  tht  rt- 
latlonshlp  of  what  they  had  to  say,  or  the 
mtaaurt  thty  wtrt  opposing  or  advocating, 
to  tht  Prealdtnt's  program.  It  la  perfect- 
ly appropriate  for  tht  Ohttf  Ixecutlve  to 
rtqulrt  that  In  tranamltUng  a  rtport  to  tht 
Oongrtaa  the  agtney  should  cltarly  lndl> 
oatt  what  tht  relationship  or  tht  measure 
was  to  tht  Prealdtnt'B  program,  or  what  the 
rtlatlonthlp  of  thtir  vltwi  with  rttptot  le 
it  wtrt.** 

"Tht  Onahiman.  Art  you  not  apt  to  gtt 
blamed  both  waya,  usually  by  the  same 
group  of  ptoplt.  for  not  having  a  unified 
polloy  on  tht  ont  hand  and  having  a  ttrtot 
dlaetpllnary  polity  on  tht  othtrf 

"Ur.  JONM.  That  la  oorrtct.  but  that  la 
pretty  much  tht  rolt  of  tht  Budget  Bureau 
atralght  acrott  tht  board,  and  wt  art.  frank- 
ly, rathtr  uatd  to  It." 

Anothtr  anfioyanot  that  John  It  rathtr 
used  to  la  tho  ridicule,  sometlmeo  vlliaea- 
tlon,  of  "burtauerata"  by  the  prttt  and 
publio,  Kt  li  uitd  to  It,  but  ittir  It  makta 
him  angry.  That  and  tht  Jibt  "you  ntvtr 
had  to  mttt  a  payroll."  He  admitt  that  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  do  a  routlna 
Job,   to   push  tht   paptra   around   to   tht 

Sroptr  dtpartmtnta  and  itt  it  go  at  that, 
ut  ht  doMh't  want  to,   Xn  fact,  bting  tht 
kind  of  man  ht  la.  ht  touldn't, 

•OLB  MIW  moLAifom 

>  Rogtr  JOntt  oamt  to  hit  olvll  atrvlot  Job 
by  ohanot,  and  had  bttn  in  It  18  ytan  bt* 
fore  he  reallMd  fully,  that  it  waa  a  career 
and  he  waa  a  career  man.  But  It  waa  not  by 
ohanot  that  ht  btoamt  a  public  atrvant. 
Kta  Inhtrltanct  and  training  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  that. 

He  waa  bom  on  February  8.  1908.  In  New 
Hartford,  Conn.,  a  amall  town  ao  mllta 
northwtat  of  Hartford.  Hia  father.  Henry 
Roger  Jonea,  Jr..  now  the  elder  autaaman 
of  New  Hartford,  was  practicing  law  In  thoae 
daya  and  running  the  local  weekly,  the 
New  Hartford  Tribune.  The  Jonea  family 
had  been  in  New  Bngland  alnce  1688,  and 
Roger'a  mothtr.  Xltanor  Drakt  Jonto,  waa 
old  Connecticut,  too.  The  eon  grew  up  In 
a  atrong  New  Bngland  Congregationaliat  at- 


mosphere, with  10  gtntratlona  of  Tanktt 
cltlaena  behind  him. 

After  going  through  local  grade  aohool 
and  the  Gilbert  School  in  nearby  Winated, 
Roger  was  ready  for  Cornell  (where  hia 
father  had  gone  before),  at  16.  He  waa  a 
good  acholar,  a  battalion  coounander  in  tht 
ROTC,  and  manager  of  the  unlveralty  muai- 
cal  clubs.  After  he  was  graduated  with  a 
B.A.  in  1928,  he  spent  a  year  ttatthing  in  the 
Coral  Oablea  (Fla.)  Military  Academy.  The 
next  year  he  married  Dorothy  Heyl.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Cornell,  1929,  daughter  of  a  Wash- 
ington phyalclst,  Paul  Renno  Heyl.  Dorothy 
was  working  for  a  degree  In  library  adence 
at  Columbia  Unlveralty  and  Roger  had  a 
Job  aelUng  books  for  Doubleday.  Doran  in 
New  York.  He  considered  going  into  pub- 
lishing, but  after  the  crash  there  wasnt 
much  left  to  go  into,  and  anyway  be  found 
publishing  too  competitive  for  hia  liking. 

DXPtCaSION  TVAXa 

He  decided  that  what  he  really  liked  was 
teaching  American  literature,  particularly  the 
literature  of  government  and  politics.  He 
kept  a  part-time  Job  with  Doubleday  while 
he  took  an  M-A.  at  Columbia  in  1031.  and 
then  quit  the  Job  to  study  full  time  for  his 
doctorate.  But  life  was  hard  in  1932;  ha 
couldn't  afford  to  stay  at  Columbia,  no  teach- 
Ing  Joba  were  open,  and  his  wife  was  going 
to  have  a  baby.  They  went  to  New  Hartford 
to  live  with  his  parents.  Roger  helped  In 
his  father's  law  office,  and  got  an  oocaslonal 
tutoring  Job.  Re  waa  unhappy,  even  bitter, 
about  a  society  that  wouldn't  allow  a  man  to 
earn  a  living  In  his  chosen  profession.  After 
their  first  child,  Cynthia,  was  bom.  the 
Joneses  stayed  on  In  New  Hartford  long 
enough  to  aavt  a  small  amount  of  monty. 
With  that  and  a  loan,  Roger  set  out  for 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  1098  to  study 
In  the  Library  of  Oongreaa  for  hia  doetor'i 
dlstertatlon.  Hia  ambition  waa  to  "brldgt  tht 
gap  betwttn  btlltt-ltttrtt  and  poUtioal  Uttr- 
aturt." 

It  waa  hard  to  kttp  going  financially, 
though,  and  when  his  wife's  brother-ln'law 
rtcommtndtd  Roger  for  a  temporary  Job  with 
tht  Otntral  Itatlstloal  Board,  ht  wu  glad  to 
takt  It.  JonHt  Job.  helping  to  wrttt  a  rt- 
port on  tht  aetlviuea  of  tht  board,  waa  to 
last  a  month,  pay  bim  about  MOO,  When 
tht  month  wat  up  ht  waa  offtrtd  a  l-month 
appolntmtnt  by  tht  board  to  work  on  admin- 
latratlvt  uptcia  of  tht  gtntral  taak  of  co- 
ordinating Federal  statUtica.  Kt  nttded  tht 
money  and  he  thought  that  practical  tvptrl- 
tnot  in  tht  Oovtrnmtnt  would  bt  valuabit 
lattr  In  aoadtmlt  work.  Alto,  ht  btgan  to  b« 
Inttrtittd  in  a  govemmtnt  that  tamt  dowa 
to  tht  level  of  people's  llvet  through  tht 
Mtw  Dtal  programs, 

Tht  ftrtt  appolnioMat  wa«  followtd  by  an* 
othtr  l-month  atrttoh,  Nt  waa  alaaaUM 
OAF  gradt  5,  which  wat  automatlt  for  tol- 
Itgt  graduattt,  at  a  aalary  of  91,000  a  ytar, 

Itaa  a  ll>ptr«tnt  teonomy  out.  In  January 
1N5  ht  atotpttd  a  rtgular  appolntmtnt  from 
tht  board,  txptttlng  to  lUy  for  a  ytar  or  to 
and  accumulate  a  ntat  tgg  to  ht  could  eon- 
tlaut  working  for  hia  doetoratt.  Mt  waa  an 
attlatant  txtcuuvt  offlotr  and  In  5  ytart 
ht  rott  from  CAF-5  to  7  to  0  to  11,  Uklng  tht 
olvU-aervlce  tsamlnatlona  to  atay  in  good 
atandtng  although  ht  had  bttn  olaaalfitd  in 
tht  btglnnlng  by  aututory  prooedurt. 

Zn  1910  tht  Otntral  SutlaUeal  Board  wat 
placed  In  tht  Bureau  of  tht  Budgtt.  which 
at  tht  aamt  time  waa  moved  from  Traa8\iry 
to  the  Bxeeutlve  Office— where  It  remains. 
Jonat  dtcldtd  to  leave  and  go  back  to  hit 
atudlea.  Harold  D.  Smith,  then  the  new  Di- 
rector of  tht  Budget,  aaked  him  to  stay  on 
to  help  pull  together  the  Bureau  "a  admlnla- 
traUve  work.  He  waa  made  administrative 
ofllctr.  OAF-ia,  aalary  H,000. 

WAB  TBAM 

In  addition  to  hia  admlnlatratlTt  dutlea 
for  the  Bureau.  Jonta  had  a  hand  In  attting 


up  some  of  the  dafanat  organlaatlona  btfort 
World  War  II,  notably  tht  Offlct  of  Facto  and 
Figtires  under  General  Donovan.  Bver  alnot 
his  ROTC  days  at' Cornell,  he  had  been  In  the 
Army  Reserve  and  spent  9  weeks  each  year 
In  summer  training.  At  Pearl  Harbor  time 
he  waa  a  Reeerve  captain  of  Infantry.  Ha  ex- 
pected regular  duty,  but  Harry  Hopkina  and 
Isador  Lubtn,  who  were  establiahlng  the  Mu- 
nitions Assignments  Board,  knew  Jones'  ap- 
titude for  staff  work  and  arranged  to  have 
him  ordered  to  duty  with  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  assigned  to  the  board.  He 
atayed  there  throughout  the  war,  working 
with  American  and  British  officers  on  muni- 
tions pooling  and  assignment.  He  worked 
long,  hard  hours,  rose  from  captain  to  major 
to  lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel.  The  strain 
caught  up  with  him  In  1944  and  he  was  ill 
for  several  months,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  back  helping  to  liquidate  the 
board.  For  his  services  he  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.  Harold  Smith  aaked  the  Army  to 
release  him  in  1948  and  he  went  back  to 
Budget  to  take  a  hand  In  liquidating  other 
war  agencies.  He  went  back  at  his  pre-war 
rating.  CAP  13,  at  96.440  a  year.  And  he 
Btlll  thought  he  would  quit  soon  to  finish 
his  doctorate  and  go  Into  teaching. 

The  Joneses  had  three  children,  Cynthia, 
bom  In  1933.  Roger,  Jr.,  born  In  1936,  and 
Bdward  Chapman,  born  in  1940.  They  lived 
in  a  rented  house  in  Chevy  Chase.  The 
family  apent  the  summer  In  a  houae  they 
owned  In  New  Hartford,  where  Jones  Joined 
them  for  his  vacation  of  26  working  days  or 
6  weeks  a  year.  He  atlil  felt  more  at  home 
in  Connecticut  than  in  Washington,  and 
he  made  a  point  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
people  there,  and  reading  the  local  weekly 
to  that  ht  wouldn't  btcomt  "Insular  or  Ivory- 
towtriah"  In  his  bureaucratic  Job.  In  1946. 
after  Harold  Smith  resigned  and  Jamea  1, 
Webb  waa  madt  Director  of  tht  Budgtt,  Jontt 
wat  put  to  work  on  aptclal  aaalgnmento 
(OAF-14)  for  tht  burtau'a  latlmates  Di- 
vision. A  year  lattr  ht  wm  madt  aulatant 
to  the  Director  for  Leglalatlvt  Llalaon  (OAF- 
18),  which  meant  that  he  waa  In  ehargt 
of  Burtau  oonuoto  with  i)ongrttt,  Kt  aptnt 
muoh  of  hit  timt  on  tht  Hill  and  btoamt 
familiar  with  the  worklnga  of  Mouat  and 
Senate  eommltteea.  (Today.  Jonea  ttldom 
ttta  Individual  Oongrttamen.  Kla  work  la 
with  Oongrttt  and  ht  wanta  to  kNp  It  Im- 

VNiWAT  V9 

The  next  step,  in  1941,  madt  him  Deputy 
Ohitf  of  Ltglalatlvt  Rtftrtnot.  At  tht  tamt 
timt  ht  btgan  to  rtalUt  that  ht  wat  no 
olottr  to  taking  that  dootoratt  than  ht  had 
been  In  1088.  that  ho  might  aa  wall  faet  tht 
faot  that  ht  waa  not  a  teacher  but  a  earttr 
man  In  govtrnmtnt  itrvltt.  Tht  pay  watnt 
high,  but  It  wat  mora  than  ht  might  havt 
madt  ttaohing,  and  thtrt  wm  atourlty  la  It 
for  hlmaelf  and  hit  family,  Na  waa  olott 
to  tht  olvll  aerviee  top  and  alnoo  It  waa  a 
Bonpolltloal  Job  ht  wm  UBllktly  to  Iom  It 
UBdtr  a  ntw  boN  or  a  Btw  admlBlttratloB, 

Tht  JonttM  told  their  Ntw  Hartford  houM 
and  madt  a  subatanilal  down  paymtnt  on 
the  houM  they  now  livo  In  in  Ohovy  OhaM. 
Btfort  long.  In  1M5,  JonM  wm  madt  ohltf 
of  tht  oflot  (hit  prtttnt  Job) .  Whtn  tuptr- 
gradaa  wtrt  ortattd  by  law,  hit  Job  wm 
daaaified  grade  17.  which  then  had  a  aal- 
ary of  819.900,  The  aucottdlng  Dlrtetort 
of  tht  Burtau,  Frank  Faoa  and  Frtdtrick  J. 
Lawton,  kept  him  on,  and  whtn  the  Rt- 
publlcana  came  in  last  January.  Joseph  M. 
Dodgt.  tht  ntw  DU^ctor,  madt  it  clear  that 
ha  wanted  tvtryont  txotpt  tht  political 
appolnteea  at  the  tofi  to  go  on  working  m 
uaual,  Mr.  Dodgt  (t»t  '"At  Banker  In  tht 
Budget  Bureau."  Fortune.  March  1958)  U 
more  involved  in  the  admlnlatration'a  gen- 
eral policymaking  than  former  directora  have 
been  and  he  leavea  the  aeoond -string  Joba 
in  the  handa  of  hia  aatlatanta.    JonM  la 


oompltttly  rtiponalbla  for  the  work  of  hia 
aida  and  for  hia  own  dacialona;  only  whan 
aarloua  oontroveray  arlaea  with  an  agency 
doee  he  go  to  the  front  office.  His  long  ad- 
ministrative training  and  Army  staff  work 
(he  learned  a  lot,  he  aaya,  from  the  Brltiah 
on  the  Munitions  Board)  serve  him  well  now. 
The  work  of  the  office  la  categorised  and 
each  aid  has  charge  of  a  segment.  Jefferson 
Bvirrls,  for  instance,  is  In  charge  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  commerce  and  finance, 
Jamea  Hyde  for  International  and  military 
affairs.  Edward  Bowers  for  enrolled  bills  (he 
also  drafts  most  of  the  covering  letters), 
Harry  McKlttrlck  for  public  works,  etc.  Mary 
Sabine,  Jones'  personal  troubleshooter,  has 
worked  with  him  since  the  thirties;  Ann 
Parshall,  his  secretary,  was  secretary  to  the 
two  former  chiefs  of  the  office.  Staff  mem- 
bers think  Jones  Is  a  fair  and  generous  boss. 
"He  tells  you  what  he  wants,"  says  Mrs. 
Parshall,  "but  he  lets  you  do  it  your  own 
way."  Morale  is  high,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing climate  In  certain  other  Washington 
offices.  Some  40,000  Oovernment  people  have 
been  fired  and  another  40,000  vacances  have 
not  been  filled  since  the  start  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration;  many  civil  service 
workers  can't  be  sure  of  their  Jobs  from 
one  day  to  another.  The  Budget  Bureau, 
with  comparatively  few  employees,  most  of 
them  speclallato  in  the  higher  grades,  haa 
not  had  severe  cutbacks  and  the  offices  along 
the  marble-floored  corridors  are  quite  calm. 
Jones'  office,  is,  if  anything,  understaffed. 
The  men  think  Jonea  himself  works  too 
hard.  "We  try  to  keep  work  away  from 
him."  says  Jim  Hyde.  "We  Uy  to  make  our 
own  decisions,  but  he  keeps  everything  in 
hia  mind  and  alwaya  makaa  the  Anal  da- 
cialona." 

MIMO  TO  JOWM 

Some  of  the  thlnga  Jonea  kttpa  in  hia 
mind  art  Indicated  by  a  typical  file  attached 
to  one  bin  algned  by  the  Frtsldtnt  iMt 
Auguat,  It  oonotrntd  Itglalatlon  to  Improvt 
fMtory  Inaptotlon  of  food  and  druga  by  rt- 
movlng  tht  ntottalty  of  writttn  ptrmlaalon 
from  the  factory.  The  eorrespondenot  btgan 
on  Dtoembtr  N.  1058.  undtr  tht  Truman 
admlnutratlon.  with  a  Ittttr  from  John  L. 
Thurston,  Mting  admlnlttrator  of  tht  Ftd- 
tral  Seourlty  Agtnoy,  to  Frtdtrlok  Lawton, 
than  Director  of  the  Budget  i  "Thtrt  art 
trantmltttd  to  you  htrtwith  four  ooplM  of 
a  draft  bill  'To  prottct  tht  publio  ntalth 
and  wtlfart  by  rtatoring  authority  for  fac- 
tory Inapectlena  under  the  Ftdtral  Food, 
Drug,  and  Ooamttio  Act,'  togtthtr  with  four 
eopitt  of  tht  propottd  Ittttr  of  tranimlttal 
to  tht  iBtaktr  of  tht  Routt  of  RtprtMhta- 
tlvM.  PltaM  advltt  ut  m  to  tht  rtlatlon- 
thlp of  thia  propoaad  laglalatlon  to  the  pro- 
gram of  tht  Frtildtnt." 

Tht  bin  and  lotttr  win  reutad  to  Rogtr 
JohN  and  turntd  ovtr  by  him  to  Mr\  Had- 
Ity,  hit  attuunt  in  thargt  of  iMrtalatlon  for 
labiMT,  welfare,  and  education,  Mr,  Radlty. 
in  an  oflot  mtmorandum  on  January  14, 
1161,  propottd  otrtaln  word  ohaagtt  ahd 
tuggtattd  tht  Idta  bt  dtvtloptd  "that  from  a 
budgttary  atandpoint  Inaptotlon  it  tho  moat 
Inoxptntivt  and  prMtltal  mtthod  of  rtfu- 
latlon."  Tht  mtmo  furthtr  nottd  that  Mr. 
JohN  alrtady  had  ehtektd  Juttlet  and  ttlt- 

Ghontd  a  "no  objtttlon"  oltaranet  to  Rufua 
UlN  at  FSA.  Tht  ttltphont  oonvtrMtlon 
WM  eonfirmed  by  letter  on  January  18.  Tht 
Trtaaury  and  tht  Ptdtral  Tradt  Oommltalon 
wtrt  aaked  for  oplnlona  and  rttumtd  "no 
oommtnt"  Ittttra. 

vmm  iraw  ADactKiaraAnoir 
On  January  M  Stnator  H.  Altxandtr  Smith 
wrott  Mr,  Dodgt,  taking  for  a  rtport  on  tht 
bill,  and  tht  letter  oamt  to  Jonaa's  ofloa.  On 
March  9.  OveU  Oulp  Hobby,  the  new  ad- 
miniatrator  of  FSA  (later  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare) ,  wrott  Stnator  Sacmc  and  Oongrttaman 
WoLVBTON  urging  paaaage  of  the  laglalatlon 


(S,  888  and  HR.  2768),  and  8  daya  Utar 
copies  of  thoM  lettera  wart  aant  to  JonM  with 
a  covering  note  aaylng  "TheM  reporta  wart 
cleared  by  telephone  with  Mr.  Bowera  of 
the  Bureau  by  Mr.  Bllenbogen  of  thla 
Agency."  On  March  16  the  Budget  Bureau 
advlaed  Senator  Smitk  that  enactment  of  tht 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
President's  program. 

On  July  20,  Senator  SMrrx  sent  a  revised 
bill,  HJl.  6740,  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
House,  to  Mr.  Dodge  (Jonea)  asking  for  a 
report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  On 
July  24  there  was  a  yellow  memo  from  El- 
lenbMen  In  H.E.W.  to  Jones  sending  coplea 
of  the  proposed  report  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  asking  for  quick  review.  MUea, 
aald  the  memo,  would  call.  On  July  27  there 
was  a  blue  memo  to  Jones  from  Radley  say- 
ing clearance  waa  being  rushed,  with  a  pen- 
ciled addition  for  the*  record,  "Mr.  Jonea 
advised  Rufus  Miles  NOB  (no  objection)." 
Another  blue  memo  on  the  same  date  came 
from  HB.W.;  the  bill,  it  said,  was  not  per- 
fect, but  would  meet  basic  needs.  On  July 
30,  Lane  of  H.E.W.  submitted  Mrs.  Hobby's 
recommendation  to  Roger  Jones,  "this  report 
was  cleared  by  telephone  with  you  by  Mr. 
Miles  of  this  Department."  On  Axigust  3  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

nNAL  PBocxaaiNO 

The  next  day  Mr.  Jonee  wrote  Justice  and 
HEW  for  their  reports  on  the  enrolled  bill. 
On  August  6,  Justice  replied  that  it  had  no 
objection,  and  Mra.  Hobby  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dodge,  "Thla  la  in  rttponM  to  Mr.  JonM't 
letter  of  Auguat  4.  The  legUlation  •  •  • 
may  limit  the  inspection  authority.  •  •  • 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  thia  iegialativt 
hiatory  may  advtratly  affect  anforotmtnt  of 
tht  law  and  Indloatt  tht  dttlrablUty  oC 
amtndatory  Itglalatlon  ean  only  bt  dttor- 
mintd  on  tht  bMia  of  accumulated  axpt- 
rltnot  undtr  tht  ntw  law,"  Mri,  Hobby  rto* 
ommtndtd  that  tht  bill  bt  approved. 

Oh  Auguat  7,  Rogtr  W.  Jonti  wrott  hit 
eovtring  ittttr  to  tht  Frttldtat.  Tht  bUl« 
ht  Mid,  would  provldt  baalo  IntpMtion  au- 
thority although  It  might  not  provide  all 
tht  authority  oonaldortd  ntMtaary.  "Tlit 
eonitltutlonallty  of  tht  propottd  itgUlatloa 
WM  quNtloatd  during  tht  oourN  of  Itt  eon- 
aldtratlon  by  tht  OongrtM.  Wt  btlltvt  that 
the  prMumptlon  of  oonttltutlonallty  attaeh- 
Ing  to  moMurtt  patMd  by  tht  Oongrttt 
ahould  bt  ateerdtd  to  R.R.  1740  and  that 
any  quNtien  la  thla  rtgard  ahould  bt  Itfl 
to  tht  Judiciary."  Mt  polnttd  out  that  RIW 
reoommendtd  approval  and  that  JuatlM  In- 
ttrpottd  no  objtotlon.  "Xa  vltw  of  tht  urgtnt 
attd  for  ItfUlatlOB  to  taablt  tht  Food  aad 
Drug  Admlnutratlon  to  tarry  ea  Itt  laipte* 
tlea  program,  the  Butmu  of  the  Budget  rae- 
ommtnda  that  tht  Mil  bt  approvtd?'  Tho 
aamt  day  tht  bUl  wm  aliattf  by  Praaidaat 
RlNnhowtr. 

Av  ma  am  09  Tin  BAT 

JoBM  tomM  homt  from  work  about  tilO 
la  tht  tvtalai.  tirtd,  with  a  oltar  ooaMltaot. 
Afttr  Bupp«r  with  tht  family,  ht  aad  hit 
wlft  may  tit  for  awhilt  on  the  ttrraet  by 
tht  &ah  pool  out  In  tht  baokyard  or  htlp 
Rdward  with  hu  homtwork,  Lattr.  JonM 
takM  a  look  at  tht  Ivtaing  Star  aad  ttttlM 
down  to  an  hour'a  rtading  of  rtporto  or  tht 
OoKoanKONAL  Raooao.  Ftrhapa  ht  and  hit 
wif t  will  go  for  a  walk  in  the  evening  or  takt 
a  drlvt  or  drra  In  on  frltnda  for  a  talk,  nity 
dont  tnttrtaln  ofttn,  don't  llkt  big  eoektaU 
partita  or  offlolal  affaire. 

JohM  dotan't  havt  much  timt  for  rtad- 
ing; whtn  ht  doM,  It  la  uaually  hiatory  or 
poetry,  particularly  Browning.  ("I  oTtn 
play  around  with  vtrM  fonna  myMlf  aomt- 
timM.  Very  relaxing,")  Ht  likM  to  garden, 
but  doMn't  have  time  to  do  more  than  kttp 
up  the  lawn  and  ahrubbtry.  When  Oon- 
groM  la  not  in  aeaaion,  ht  hM  Sattuday  after- 
noona  off  and  oan  oatoh  up  on  auoh  ohorM 
M  getting  hia  hair  cut  or  having  the  oar.  a 
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1951  Oh«tr<>l«t.  jntMd.    On  Bundayi  thtr*  h«  Intends  to  go  on  itrvlnf ,  •ithar  m  •  eommlttees  of  the  Senate.   Senator  KlN- 

•r*  th«  morning  papon  to  rwkd.  ohuroh.  din-  t««cher  ("I  t—\  X  h«vt  an  obiif  ation  to  pMs  „jnY,   aa   a  Democratic  member  at  the 

atr.  »  call  on  Mn.  JonM' mothtr  and  rather.  «"  ^  o^here  what  X  hate  learntd^^^^^^^  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUo  Wel- 

OccaelonaUy  Jonas  takM  Idward  to  a  baM-  "^j^jJfVvJ  'Jj? i  SSL  iSmeSn.  2  tare,  will  fill  an  important  gap. 

ball   or   football   lam*   In   the  afternoon,  at  the  Federal  level,  out  i  owe  eometning  to  t^*i_  .i-.  .__._» i-T  i- »»•  ««rriiA«  *i««* 

Store  StJnheukSTv  waS  w  work*  In  the  Oonneottout  and  New  Hartford,  too") .   Xf  he  It  U  alio  ewentia  .  In  my  opinion,  that 

More  often  be  taxes  a  wa«  or  ww«  m  we  ^^.^  ^^^  ^  teacher's  poet  at  Cornell,  his  first  a  Senator  from  the  Industrial  east  should 

The  house  at  10-  West  Leland    a  quiet,  ohotoe.  or  Wesleyan  or  the  University  of  Oon-  aerve  on  this  committee, 

shady  street  in  Chevy  Ohass,  is  unpretsn-  nectlout.  he  probably  will  go  back  home  and  This.  I  believe,  Will  be  a  very  fine  ap- 

tloue  and  comfortable.    Edward.  18.  is  the  '«»  'of  selectman  or  the  legUlature.  polntment.      Senator    KrNNiDY    Is    ex- 

only  child  at  home  now.   Cynthia  Is  married  ,„**o«"  "Jon"  ^P^'j^."^.!^"!!"*  !?*„/!  perlenced.  able,  and  prudent.    He  can 

and  has  a  daughter  of  her  own.   Roger  Jr..  "•  ^if'Si^.i*  .n?to  iuLi'Si. Th^fi^^  brtn«  to  the  aasignment  not  only  hla 

S"ln^,2Sr]in".rvenS:e"a^\rergTi  an"  p,SJS'?i   SJ  Sture"  He'l 'di^eS  background  from  the  Labor  Committee. 

iS'  SS.if^huiS?  thi  cSSiSSnitv  che.t  to  hu  family,  and  to  his  Job.    "Ood  and  but  also  the  knowledge  he  gained  as  a 

iJfdSfwaSSSSSk  SltuSS^f  SSJtS  5y:  the  oovrnmrnt."  he  says,  "have  been  very,  member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 

glene.  but  Mrs/Jones  U  not  content  to  be  ▼•T  good  to  me."  tee— a  position  which  he  gave  up  2  years 

Just    a    nUddle-aged    do-gooder.    She    has  j^p    KEATINO      Mr    President    will  Mfo  only  because  It  was  necessary  to  make 

put  her  Ubrary-sclence  degree  to  work  and  ^^  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me?  "*®"*  'o'  °^*^  Senators  in  need  of  com- 

bas  taken  a  part-time  Job  with  the  Montgom-  CARLSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  »lt^««  'J5SS?S2?*"  w      o^  i^     ♦        m 

nJSi^lilf^'^'jIi^-^^iJlS^^.  the  Senator  from  New  York  .J^^'  Ff^^^'    Mr.   President.   wUl 

y.^.i^ln!l^iT^.l^J^S^t  d^  Mr.  KEATINO.  I  served  with  Roger  ^«  °**  2fi^yi!?2«7i?^**^  ,  ^  ,^ 
has  a  cleaning  woman  once  a  we«k.  but  does  H„Hntr  Wnrlrt  War  TT  ana  eam#i  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield, 
the  r«t  of  the  work  herw^f.  the  c«,wn«  jj""  °^^"»  JY?  L.^^  ?J?  .^D^!  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  law  is  quite  spe- 
and  dusting  and  moat  of  the  washing  and  to  Know  a  great  oeai  aooui  nis  capa-  ««-,.i„  «ka»  ««.mKA*>cKin  »»*  ♦>>• 
Ironing.  blUUes.  So  I  am  happy  to  Join  In  com-  ^"J<^^™*^'  .^*J  membership  on  the 
BUDORExa's  BUDorr  mendatlon  of  the  President  for  sending  fo^^'  Economic  Committee  shall  con- 
As  might  be  exp«!ted.  the  Joneses  keep  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  ""*•  insofar  as  Possible,  to  the  party 
a  careful  budget— and  stick  to  it.  From  the  Jones,  and  to  speak  in  the  highest  ratios  m  the  Senate.  This  nommatlon 
$13,400  salary.  $3,147.12  u  deducted  for  In-  terms— as  has  the  Senator  from  Kan-  ^,  ^  Pursuance  not  only  of  the  law  but 
come  tax  and  $804  for  retirement,  leaving  sas-of  the  outstanding  record  which  I  *i^  ®{,^^«  discussion  we  have  had.     I 

i^V  hZf  S^L  ol  r;^ifr  r/cu^em  itSS  ^  sure  Mr.  Jones  will  make  in  his  new  ^^^  "^^^I^IiS^i^  ""*'  *e*f?^  w  ♦k 

have  been  fixed  on  regular  recurrent  Items  ...  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  thank  the 

In  the  monthly  budget.    They  total  $706  P°""°^.„.o^„      ^,    T>,«.«^o«f    ♦».-  Senator  from  Illlnola. 

a  month  and  Include  college  expenses  for  Mr.    CARLSON.      Mr.    President,    the     kjc"-"^'  **"      *m**wo. 

Roger  Jr.;  payment  on  the  mortgage  (now  statement  which  has  just  been  made  by  ' 

reduced  to  $9,000);  an  allowance  of  $1  a  day  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  is  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

for  each  member  of  the  family  for  food  tsrpical  of  the  statements  I  have  heard  ETC 

(plus    milk.    eggs,    and    butter    »t    WO    a  from  everyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  tk.  pnTrqmirisrr  „r«  f^mrv>r- i«m  h*. 

month):  utilities,  cleaning,  gas  and  oil  for  .,  „,rt,.i,i,,cT    «,uv.    \jf,-     ir^r^^B   H.i\-<n<r  Mm  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  De- 

the  car:   church;   newspapers.  Edward's  al-  °f  working   with  Mr.  Jones  during  his  ^^^  ^^^^  g^^^  ^j^^  following  communl- 

lowance;    recreation,    medical    and    dental  niany  years  01  puDuc  service.  cations  and  letters,  which  were  referred 

bills.   The  Joneses  allow  $60  a  month  to  meet  — ^^^^^^^-^  ^Ji  indicated : 

all  their  clothing  and  other  purchases  from  ».«^T«-r  M^r^rr,,^  r^Ti««-r^^T                    _                       1                                •. 

Washington    stores.      A   repalr-and-malnte-  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION  Rkpobt    on    Coofbutiow    of    thx    Ukitw 

nance  account  of  $30  a  month  Is  kept  for  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presl-  tl^.J^^J!^^^,!^,  Eeadicatiom   or 

the  house.  Jones  allows  himself  $40  a  month  ^ent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  '«>^-*«»-mouth  diszas. 

f  orpersonai  expenses,  Including  lunges  consideration  of  legislative  business.  ^.^T'rl'^n^  ^^'ui^t^w  ^t 

When  all  these  Items  are  accoimted  for.  _«  „  ^„4.j«„  „„»  »„>^^,^   ♦«.   «,„^  ♦*,-.  culture,   reporting,   pursuant   to   law.   inai 

there  Is  left  an  annual  balance  of  $1,976.88.  „  ^^^  motion   was   agreed    to.    and   the  during    the   month   of    January    1960    there 

This  la  reserved  for  paying  bills  that  accrue  Senate    resumed    the    consideration    OI  nave   been   no  significant  develt^menu   to 

on  an  annual  basis.    This  year  the  balance  legislative  business.  report  relating  to  the  cooperative  program 

Is  allocated  as  follows:  —^^^^^^..—  ot  the  United  States  with  Mexico  for  the 

^ .._,.., .„„.     ^^^^,^    .,,^^.^^  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 

Ufa    insurance $536.00  AMERICANS    WILL    STAND    FIRMLY  iu,ease-    to   the   Commltte*  on   Agriculture 

Household  and  car  Insurance—          166. 00  BEHIND  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  8UP-  and  Porestry. 

SS?Ln?!rci)m"e'^ 1 ?M  W  ^^RT  OP  AMERICAN  POLICY  lupoax  on  P.o«pitt  Acqutsittons  bt  Omci 

Federal  Income  tax  (li  addition  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presl-  *"  ^"^  ^°  DariNsx  Mobujsation 

to  the  deducted  tax) 200.  00  dent,  the  President  has  told  us  that  there  ^  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  ClvU 

Oiaritie.- 160.00  jg  an  easing  on  Russia's  stand  on  Berlin.  ^^ SZ'^i^.^2^^i^t\u'^^tL°^^^ 

Water 40. 00  t  hpllnvp  thtji  aH«sM  from  th»  fju-t  that  ^'  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 

Car  repair  and  upkeep 100.00  l^w  »,..  nSi^ntf./^^^  property  aoquUlUone  by  that  Office,  for  tha 

Reserve  for  contingencies 249. 88  America  has  demonstrated  unity  on  UUS  quarter  ended  December  $1.   l»68;    to  the 

_^^_  issue.  Committee  on  Armed  Servloee. 

Total 1, 97fl.  88  In  my  Judgment,  this  country  will  con-  figfo„  or  small  BTTazifxn  ADMurvnuTioN 

8o  long  a.  the  boys  are  being  educated  JJffJ®  I?! j^JKj^?:»,.?*l,m  ®?5*^»w  A  lett«  from  the  Administrator.  8maU 
and  the  house  Is  being  paid  for.  not  much  nna— "»<»  Khrushchev  wlU  note—that  Business  Administration.  Washington.  D.O, 
money  will  be  left  In  the  bank  at  the  end  Americans  Will  stand  nrmly  behind  the  transmltttng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
of  the  year.  But  a  good  thing  about  a  elvu-  President  In  support  of  Amerlo&n  policy,  that  AdminlstraUon,  covering  operaUons  be- 
service  job  Is  the  security  It  offers.  If  Jones  Mr.  President—  twaen  July  1.  19U,  and  December  81,  1958 
worke  another  10  years,  ae  he  Intends  to  do,  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  (with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
be can  retire  from  Federal  service  at  the  age  Senator  from  Tezas  l8  recognized  mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
of  68  with  an  aiyiual  pension  computed  on  ^^^^^^^^^^  Bbpobt  ok  LtQTTXDAnoM  OrsaAnoirs  or  Ra- 
the basis  of  1V4  percent  for  each  year  of  ^"^  _  coMtrxucnoM  Pzmanci  OoaroaAnoN 
service,  figured  on  his  highest  5  years- overall  COMMTITEE  SERVICE  ^  „^„  ^^^  ^,  Administrator.  BmaU 
salary.  After  80  yearjthat^l  mean  an  an-  m,,  johNSON  of  Texaa,  Mr.  Presi-  Business  Administration.  Washington.  DO. 
nultyofsomethUig  over  $8,000.    If  he  should  ^     ^    ^     majority  leader   has  recom-  tran«nlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 

SrUl^n'^o^L'l?  Ve''ln'Si^•Se'SS^Se;  me»^«J  the  appoiStmeS  of  the  sSSSr  th.  progS  m^ade  in  llquldaUng  thrLet. 

pension  or  nairtne  annuity  nenad  earned  MaiWMu»hii«»tt«   fMr    KcwMsnYl   tn  formerly  held  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 

at  the  time  of  hU  death,  plus  his  life  insur-  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkkntot]  to  00,50^/^^^  which  were  transferrwi  to  the 

ance.    The  pension  Is  one  reason  that  he  has  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.    This  la  AdilnUtrator  or  SmaU  Bualneee  Admlnlstra- 

tumed  down  several  offers  of  higher-paid  a  result  of  the  increased  majority  mem-  xxaa.  for  the  quartarly  parlod  ended  Septam- 

posltlons  In  private  Industry.     One  reason,  bership.  and  Is  pursviant  to  the  ratio  pro-  ber  SO.  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report): 

The  others  are  that  he  likes  his  work  and  yjded  for  under  PubUc  Law  No.  1.    The  to  the  OommittM  on  Banking  and  Currwcy. 

Sims  U^sense  o?  SS^  He  u  i^g  S  recommendation  Is  baaed  upon  discus-  ^^r^n  nou  Oao..  Ihcom.  AKotnn. 

President  of  the  United  SUtes  (whether  a  «lona  with  VarlOUS  persons  Who  are  COn-  Paid   bt   thb   TTwrm   Statbb   to   Cbbtaiw 

Democrat  or  a  RepubUcan)  and  the  people  ccmed.  NoifBxsmxwr  ALmr  Bikplotkbb 

of  the  United  States  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is  set  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

And  when  he  leaves  the  Oovemment  In  1963  Up  to  be  representative  Of  the  Standing  ury.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
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latloa  to  amend  the  Xntemal  Revenue  Coda 
of  1884  to  excluds  from  groes  Income 
amounts  paid  by  the  Unltad  Btatas  to  oar> 

tain  nonr$Bldtnt  all4n  employees  or  their 
bene&olarles  (with  an  aoeompanylng  paper) ( 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Extknbxok  of  AVTXoanr  roa  MAnrrcMANoa 
or  CssTAiN  OmcBS  ZM  Txi  RirtnuJO  or 

TKI  PMXUPriNBS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans* 
Administration,  Washington,  D.O.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  {iroposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Atfalrs  to  maintain  offioee  In 
the  Republic  of  the  Phlltpplnee  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RBPOBTS  PalOB  TO  RCBTOBATIOIt  Or  BALAMCia, 

U.8.  Bbcrct  Skbvxcb 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  tranenattlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
two  reports  of  the  UB.  Secret  Serv- 
ice covering  restoration  of  balances 
withdrawn  from  appropriation  and  fund  ac- 
counts under  the  coatrol  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  as  of  Piibruary  0.  19S9  (with 
accompanying  report*.) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operttlons. 

Rsroar  on  Rrvirw  or  Loan  OUABAirrcB  Pbo- 
-   OBAM.  Crvn.  AxaoMAxmcB  Boabo 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  loan  guarantee 
program.  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  dated 
Jime  80.  1058  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

AtTsrr  RXPOBT  on  Abaca  Pnn  Psogkak 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranemlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  ou  the  Abaca  fiber  pro- 
gram administered  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operatloca. 

SpbCTAL  (X>M1«SSI0N  on  TKLBOOlCUTTIflCATIOIfS 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  reiximmendlng  that  the 
Congress  establish  a  Si>eclal  Commission  on 
Telecommunications,  to  be  composed  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  President;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


Rbpobt   om 


DnCOMSTBATIOir 


Salzns    Wai 
Plants 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  saline  water  demon- 
stration plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Intertor 
and  Insular  Affaire. 

PaoroszD    CoNcissxoif    OoMTaAcrc   Of   Bot 
SraxNos  National  Pabx.  Abx. 

A  letter  from  the  AsslKtant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proposed  eonoeealon  contract  with  DeBoto 
Hotel  and  Baths.  Inc..  in  Hot  Springs  Mi^ 
tlonal  Park.  Ark.  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaire. 

A  letter  from  the  Asslntant  Becrttary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
propoeed  oonoeeston  contract  with  Jack  Tar 
o(  Arkansas,  Inc..  In  Hot  Springs  National 
Park.  Ark.  (with  aeoompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

AvraoasATSON  roa  Coabt  Ovabb  To  Bbll 
Cbbtazm  Sopruxs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legUlatlon  to  amend  tttle  14.  United  Stotae 
Code.  entiUed  "Coast  Guard."  to  authorlae 
the  Coast  Ouard  to  sell  supplies  and  furnish 
servlcee  not  available  Irom  local  aourcee  to 
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vassals  and  other  wataroraf  t  to  meet  the  n«« 
oeesltles  of  such  vessels  and  watcreraft  (with 
aa  aooompanyinff  paper);  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Forelfn  Oooimaroe. 

iBTASLiaXMaMT    OT    OOMMXSSIOir    ON 

Tblbcokmvnicatzom  ICanaoxxxnt 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  MobiUaatlon,  Ixecutlve  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legUlatlon  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  report  on  the  U.S.  tele- 
eommunicatlon  resource  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  radio  spectrum  (with  an  ao- 
eompanylng paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

SvsriMBXOM  or  Dvostatxon  or  Oatram 
Aluns 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  sxispendlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Aunrr  Rbpobt  or  Absct  and  Navt  Lsoxon  or 
Valob  or  tbb  United  States  or  Amebica, 
Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Navy  Croes  corporation 
agent.  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of 
the  United  Statee  of  America,  Inc.,  V7ash- 
ington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  corporation,  tot  the 
period  July  24,  1057,  through  July  17,  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Changs  or  Basis  roa  Financing  Militast 
Sesvice  Cbeditable  Undeb  Railkoao  Re- 
TiBEacENT  Act  and  Social  SECuarrr  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Social  Security  Act  to  change  the 
basis  for  financing  military  service  creditable 
iinder  these  acts,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Restoration  or  Autbobitt  or  Pdstmastib 
Gekebal  To  Adjust  Cbbtain  Postage 
Rates 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Poetmaster 
General  to  adjust  the  postage  rates  for  air- 
mall  weighing  in  excess  of  8  ounces,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 


PETTTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  preaented.  and  referred  aa  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRBIDINT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Oommittae  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

**Eotm  Jonrr  ICsitoixu.  fl 

"Joint  memorial  ot  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatlvea  ot  the  State  of  Montana  to 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower;  Senator  Jamee  B.  Murray, 
of  Montana;  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana:  Congressmen  Lee  Metcalf.  of 
Montana;  Oongreesman  LeRoy  Anderson. 
of  Montana;  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  UJB.  Senate;  the  Committee  on 
AppK^riations  ot  the  UB.  House'^of  Repre- 
aantatlvea;  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  UB.  Senate;  the 
Ooomilttee  aa.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  U.B.  House  of  Representatives;  the 


Committee  on  PubUe  Works  of  the  V.B, 
'  Bouse  of  Representatlres;  the  Seorttary  of 
the  Interior,  Fred  A.  Beaton:  the  Oommis- 
sionar  of  ths  Bureau  of  ReclamatloB.  Wil- 
bur A.  Deshelmar;  the  Seeretary  of  tlM 
Army,  WUber  M.  Brucker;  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  Maurice  H.  Stans;  requesting 
the  Introduction  and  enactment  into  law 
of  ths  necessary  and  proper  legislation  to 
authorise  and  provide  funds  to  start  the 
eonstrucUon  of  TellowtaU  Dam  on  the  Big 
Horn  River  in  the  State  of  Montana  for 
1060 

"Whereas  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
men  of  good  will  and  great  vision  have  la- 
bored long  and  wisely  to  brUig  Tellowtall 
Dam  Into  being;  and 

"Whereas  many  and  high  were  ttte  hurdles 
and  obstaclee  that  had  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore construction  of  the  Tellowtall  Dam 
could  be  started;  and 

"Whereas  one  by  one  theee  many  obstacles 
preventing  the  construction  of  TellowtaU 
Dam  were  overcome,  untU  one  alone  re- 
mained, and  that  one  was  the  acquiring  of 
the  dam  site,  upon  which  the  propoeed  Tel- 
lowtaU Dam  would  in  time  be  buUt,  from 
the  Crow  Indian  Tribe;  and 

"Whereas  that  one  remaining  obstacle,  the 
acquiring  of  the  TeUowtaU  Dam  site,  has, 
due  to  the  wise  action  of  the  last  Congress, 
been  overcome  with  the  paying  of  S2<4  mil- 
lion to  the  Crow  people  for  this  valuable 
piece  of  property;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  large 
Investment  In  the  propoeed  TeUowtall  Dam; 
and 

"Whereas  no  returns  can  be  had  from  the 
moneys  already  Invested  In  TellowtaU  Dam 
until  said  TellowtaU  Dam  Is  constructed: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

''Ae«oIt>ed  by  the  36th  LegUlative  Assent^ 
bly  of  tfie  State  of  Montana  now  in  session 
{the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  and  urged  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  f  10  million  so  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sorely  needed  TellowtaU  Dam 
project  may  begin  at  once;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  amendment  Include 
reservation  of  a  block  of  power  for  Montana; 
be  it  fxirther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  each  of  the  individuals,  and  to 
the  chairmen  of  each  of  the  committees 
mentioned  in  this  memorial,  as  well  as  to 
the  iMreslding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
UB.  Congrees,  Richabd  M.  Nixon  and  Sam  B. 
Ratbxtbn. 

"John  J.  MaCDonalo, 

"Speo/cer  0/ t/ie  House. 
"Paul  Cannon. 
-President  of  tK*  SenaU." 

A  Joint  reeolutlon  ot  the  Legislature  ot 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"BvBsnrun  roa  Houss  Jonrr  RnoLTJTXoir  1 
"Be  it  resolped  by  tK9  Legialaturt  of  the 
8UtU  0/  AlMlM  in  th$  /Irtt  ie^Isture.  flnt 
setston  asMmbled.* 

To  the  President  0/  the  United  Stetet: 
the  Preeident  of  the  V.S.  Senete.  the 
Speaker  of  the  UJ.  Houee  of  Bepre- 
tentative;  the  Seerttarif  of  Oomwuroe, 
the  Chairman  of  tha  Compieree  Com- 
tnittees  of  the  VS.  Senate  and  Houee, 
US.  Senator  Mike  Mantfletd,  U.S.  Sen' 
ator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  US.  Senator  Kmeet 
arueninQt  US,  Repreeentative  Mtalph 
Riven. 
"The  first  Legislature  ot  the  Stat*  of 
Alaaka  reepectfuUy  represents: 

"The  proaperity  of  the  United  States  in 
general  and  the  State  of  Alaska  in  par- 
tictilar  depends  in  large  meaaure  upon  the 
aucoeesful  utUisation  of  their  natural  re- 
sources with  which  both  are  ao  generoualy 
endowed. 
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-The  production  of  gold,  until  recent 
yean,  played  a  large  and  important  role  In 
the  development  of  America. 

"The  decline  In  ITJ3.  gold  production  la 
the  result  of  the  foUowlng  factors  aU  dat- 
ing from  1934: 

"(1)  Price  of  gold  being  artificially  fixed 
at  $35  an  ounce: 

"(3)  The  tripling  of  wage  and  other  pro- 
duction costs;  and 

"(3)  Prohibition  against  VS.  producers 
of  gold  selling  on  the  open  world  market. 

"The  revival  of  the  Alaslca  gold  Industry 
would  not  only  be  of  enormous  Importance 
to  the  economy  of  the  State  but  would  also 
tend  to  stabilize  and  strengthen  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

"Alaska's  legislators  urge  various  reasons 
for  this  resolution,  among  them  are: 

"(1)  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  by  the 
United  States  and  the  free  nations  would 
broaden  the  credit  base  of  world  trade. 

"(2)  Increased  employment  and  prosper- 
ity would  result  and  the  market  for  our  na- 
tional exports  would  be  extended  without 
further  dependence  un  foreign  trade  sub- 
sidies in  the  form  of  loans  and  gifts  to  other 
nations. 

"(3)  Loss  of  United  States  gold  reserves 
would  be  halted. 

"(4)  Strengthening  of  commodity  mar- 
kets so  essential  to  the  stability  of  restless 
people  In  other  nations  would  result. 

"{6)  It  will  counter  the  Russian  attempt 
to  gain  control  of  world  trade  through  in- 
creased production  of  their  gold. 

"The  first  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  therefore,  respectfully  urges  the  en- 
actment of  congressional  legislation  that 
will  raise  the  fixed  price  of  gold  to  $70  an 
oimce  as  proposed  by  Senators  Mansfield, 
Babtlktt,  Oruxnino,  and  Congressman 
BivKRS,  in  their  bills  now  before  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  house  February  10.  1909. 
"Warren  A.  Tatlor, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
.    "Attest: 

"ESTHKR   RXZD, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  February  10,  1959. 
"WnxiAM  E.  Beltz, 
"President  of  the  Senate.   ' 
"Attert: 

"Kathounx  T.  AucxANon. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

'^ousx  RxsoLunoN  5 

"Resolution  relating  to   the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. First  Alaska  Legislature,  in  first  session 
assembled: 

"Whereas  since  the  State  gasoline  tax  has 
*  been  historically  and  rightfully  a  State  tax; 
and 

"Whereas  the  gasoline  tax  has  tradition- 
ally provided  the  major  portion  of  the  funds 
needed  by  the  States  to  construct  and  main- 
tain their  highway  systems:  and 

"Whereas  In  1932,  the  Federal  Government 
also  Imposed  an  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  as  a 
temporary,  emergency,  revenue-producing 
measure;  and 

"Whereas  the  expressed,  and  reaffirmed. 
Intent  of  Congress  to  vacate  this  tax  field 
has  not  been  carried  out;  and 

"Whereas  instead,  the  original  Federal 
excise  tax  on  gasoline  has  been  continued 
and  increased  by  200  percent;  and 

"Whereas  the  mounting  Federal  tax  on 
this  product  threatens  to  preempt  this 
legitimate  tax  source  belonging  by  priority 
and  equity  to  the  States;  and 

"Whereas  ftirther  Increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  rate  would  lead  to  serioua  re- 
•toiction  upon  the  ability  of  the  States  to 


secure  funds  for  needed  highway  improve- 
ments: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  First  Alaska  Legislature  in  first 
session  assembled  does  respectfully  record  Its 
opposition  to  any  further  Increase  in  the 
present  Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate:  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  UJS.  Senate; 
to  the  Honorable  E.  L.  BAaTLrrr  and  the 
Honorable  ESiNrsr  Oruining,  U.S.  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Alaska;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

"Passed  by  tb^  house  February  17.  1950. 
Warren  A.  Tatlox, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"ESTtlXX   Rxzo, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Joint  Memorlal  1 

"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
reference  to  the  opposition  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  any  form  of 
Federal,  regional  or  watershed  rules  or 
regulations  set  up  either  by  legislative  act 
or  Executive  order,  in  which  the  States 
Involved  would  have  no  real  voice  in  ad- 
ministration thereof 

"Whereas  any  form  of  Federal,  regional  or 
watershed  authority,  however  dUguUed. 
would  supersede  and  nullify  existing  State 
laws  under  which  water  users  have  acquired 
water  rights  and  by  which  these  rights  have 
been  protected  and  administered;  and 

"Whereas  existing  water  rights  established 
under  Wyoming  State  law  would  be  subject 
to  condemnation  proceedings  under  provi- 
sions of  acts  creating  such  Federal  author- 
ity; and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  would 
have  no  voice  In  the  selection  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  authority,  who  would 
have  unlimited  control  over  the  develop- 
ment of  their  land  and  water  resources,  and 

"Whereas  under  a  Federal  authority,  the 
only  voice  permitted  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  their  local  and  State  offi- 
cials would  be  of  an  "advisory"  nature;  and 

"Whereas  such  Federal  legislation  would 
place  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  water  liti- 
gation Involving  the  Federal  authority  In 
the  Federal  courts;  and 

"Whereas  such  Federal  authority  would 
tend  to  create  a  Federal  power  monopoly; 
and 

"Whereas  such  Federal  legislation  would 
to  a  large  extent  reduce  the  States  to  mere 
geographical  entitles,  replacing  the  present 
powers  of  local  and  State  governments  with 
a  superstate  In  which  the  final  control  Is 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  such  Federal  legislation  would 
add  nothing  to  the  program  of  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  resources  which  Is 
not  already  available  through  existing  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  except  better  coordi- 
nation which  could  be  accomplished 
through  more  democratic  means:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  3Sth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming  (the  senate  of  su^h  legislature  con- 
curring) That  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  memorialized  to  consider  against 
any  proposed  legislation  or  Executive  order 
setting  up  any  form  of  Federal,  regional  or 
watershed  authority,  however  disguised,  the 


strong,  unequivocal  and  unalterable  oppo- 
sition of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
to  any  such  proposition  and  their  determina- 
tion to  resist  by  every  device  at  their  com- 
mand any  such  usurpation  of  the  rights, 
laws,  customs,  powers,  and  sovereignty  of 
their  local  and  SUte  governments;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress,  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahonet,  U.S.  Senator  Gale  W.  McGxs, 
and  RepresenUtlve  In  Congress  E.  KxrrH 
Thomson,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  and  to  the 
Governors  and  legislatures  of  the  following 
States:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho.  Iowa.  Kansas,  MinnesoU,  Missouri. 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  South  Da- 
koU.  Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

"Norman   Barlow. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Jat  R.  House, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Approved  February  26,  1959 : 

"J.  J,  'Jos'  Hicxrr. 

"Governor." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Comi^lttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations: 

"House  Joint  Memoriai.  S 
"Joint   memorlal   to   the    honorable   Senate 

and    House    of    Representatives    of    the 

United  States  In  Congress  assembled 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  as  assembled  In  lU  35th 
session,  do  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  other 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
confronted  with  difficult  fiscal  problems  In 
connection  with  their  respective  general 
funds  because  of  the  loss  of  revenue  poten- 
tial which  has  been  preciplUted  by  the 
heavy  tax  loads  enacted  by  the  X3S.  Congress 
on  the  taxpaylng  public  of  the  various 
States:  and 

"Whereas  the  tax  sources  have  been 
thoroughly  exploited  to  the  sattiration  point; 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  governments  are  un- 
able to  match  many  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  States  because  of  Insufficient 
State  revenue  income  for  matching  funds; 
and 

"Whereas  the  States  have  very  little  or  no 
control  In  the  manner  in  which  these  match- 
ing funds  are  appropriated  and  expended; 
and 

"Whereas  a  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures would  be  accomplished,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  available  tirgently  needed 
funds  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  the  general  funds  of  the  various 
other  States  of  the  United  SUtes:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
State  of  Idaho  {the  Senate  concurring) ,  That 
we  most  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  15  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  Income  taxes  paid  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  public  In  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  various  other  States 
be  retained  In  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the 
various  other  States  to  be  placed  in  the 
general  funds  of  the  respective  States;  be 
It  f  \irther  . 

"Resolved,  That  a  reduction  of  15  percent 
be  made  In  Federal  grants  In  aid  connected 
with  State  legislative  appropriations,  to  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  varloxu  other  States; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Idaho  respect- 
fully requests  that  the  Governors  of  th* 
various  States  urge  their  respective  States 
to  take  similar  action;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorised  and  he  Is 
hsrsby  directed  to  Immediately  forward  certi- 
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fied  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this 
State,  and  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  49 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 

A  joint  resolution  cf  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

"SxNATK  Joint  Mxmorul  1 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We.  your  memorlalUts,  the  50th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  St&te  of  Oregon,  In  leg- 
islative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

V Whereas  there  have  been,  from  the  earli- 
est hours  of  our  history  as  a  State,  the 
closest  ties  and  relationship  between  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  now  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  people  of 
Oregon;  and 

"Whereas  these  fine  Americans  have  long 
ago  fully  demonstrated  their  capacity  to 
govern  themselves  as  a  free  commonwealth 
within  the  American  Union;  and 

"Whereas  we  know  and  respect  the  people 
of  Hawaii  as  a  result  of  close  association 
through  commercial,  cultural,  recreational 
and  social  exchanges;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon,  alone 
among  the  States.  ha»  enriched  our  associ- 
ation and  strengthened  our  bonds  with  the 
people  of  Hawaii  through  the  free  inter- 
•  change  of  territorial  students  In  our  State 
system  of  higher  education;  and 

"Whereas  this  February  14  is  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Oregon  to 
the  Union;  and 

"Whereas  the  admission  of  Oregon's  re- 
spected friend  Hawaii  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States  of  the  Union  would  further  strength- 
en these  bonds  and  would  give  added  cause 
for  jubilation  on  the  commemoration  of  our 
own  Statehood:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  grant  im- 
mediate statehood,  under  legislation  now 
pending,  to  otir  sister  Hawaii;  as  the  60th 
State  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii  and  to  all  members  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 

"Adopted  by  senate  February  11,  1Q59. 
"Meda  Cole, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  Senate. 
"Walter  Wxamon, 

"President  of  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  house  February  13,  1969. 
"Robert  S.  Dtjncan. 

"Speaker  of  House." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General,  at  Chicago, 
tU..  relating  to  internal  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  GENERAL  C?OURT 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.'^  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ksn- 
NEDT],  and  myself,  I  present  two  resolu- 
tlona  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  memorial- 
Izlng  C<xi«rre8s  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  inflation,  and  to  enact 
remedial  legislation;  and  relative  to  the 


reenactment  and  enforcement  of  legisla- 
tion to  implement  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tions may  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolutions  will  be  received,  appropri- 
ately referred,  and,  under  the  rule,  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency ; 

"Resolution  IfEMORiAUziNO  Congress  To 
Investigate  and  Determine  the  Causes  or 
Inflation  and  To  Enact  Remedial  Legis- 
lation 

"Whereas  inflation,  as  evidenced  by  price 
increases  which  continually  raise  the  cost  of 
living,  is  partly  responsible  for  the  soaring 
tax  rates  of  our  cities  and  towns  as  well  as 
for  the  ever -mounting  annual  budgets  of  the 
States;  and 

"Whereas    Inflation    Is    undermining    the 
value  of  the  endowments  of  colleges,  hospi- 
tals,   libraries   and   other   institutions   and 
rendering  inadequate  individual   provisions  i 
tor  retirement  security:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
Investigate  and  determine  the  causes  of  In- 
flation and,  on  the  basis  of  Its  hidings,  to 
enact  such  remedial  legislation  as  will  tend 
to  stabilize  our  econcony;  and  be  tt  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conunonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1969. 

*Xawrencx  R.  Chtovx. 

"Clerk. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1959. 

"Irving  N.  Hatden, 

"Clerk." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  resolutions  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  Identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Resolutions  Memorializino  thx  Congress 
AND  the  President  or  the  United  States 
To  Enact  and  Enforce  Legislation  To  Im- 
plement TBE  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unitxd  Statxs  Octlawinq 

SXCREBATION    IN    THX    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    STS- 


"Whereas  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  17th  day  of  May  1954,  by 
unanimous  decision,  held  that  'in  the  field 
of  public  education  the  doctrine  of  separate 
but  equal  has  no  place';  and 

"Whereas  the  same  Comt  expressed  Its  de- 
sire that  its  decision  should  be  complied 
with  'with  all  deliberate  speed';  and 

"Whereas  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  equal  protection  of 
the  laws;  and 

"Whereas  the  Interests  of  orderly  govern- 
ment demand  that  respect  and  compliance 
be  given  to  orders  Issued  by  courts  possessed 
of  Jurisdiction  of  persons  and  subject  mat- 
ter: Therefore,  be  it 

"ite«o2t>ed.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
and  President  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
and  enforce  legislation  to  implement  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  outlawing  segregation  in  the  public 
school  system;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  mat  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  transmit  forthwith   ooplas   of 


these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1959. 

"Lawrence  R.  Grove. 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,    adopted    in    concurrence.    Feb- 
niary  18.  1969. 

"Irving  N.  Hatdkn, 

"Clerk." 
By  Mr.  KERR: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Enrolled  Senate  Resolution  17 
"Senate  resolution  commending  Gov.  J. 
Howard  Edmondson,  Senator  Robert  A. 
Trent,  Representative  Glen  Ham,  Lloyd 
Rader  and  others  for  working  out  a  pro- 
gram which  resulted  in  an  increase  for  the 
aged  citizens  and  other  welfare  clients  of 
Oklahoma 

"Whereas  the  aged  citizens  and  other  wel- 
fare recipients  of  Oklahoma  will  soon  re- 
ceive an  Increase  in  their  grants;  and 
—-—"Whereas  this  Increase  has  resulted  from 
the  tireless  efforts  of  certain  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials;  end 

"Whereas  the  State  senate  desires  to  com- 
mend these  officials:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  27th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  That  Gov. 
J.  Howard  Edmondson,  Senator  Bob  A.  Trent, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Social  Welfare 
Committee,  Representative  Glen  Ham,  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Social  Welfare  Committee,  and  Lloyd  Rader. 
director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  work- 
ing out  a  program  which  resulted  in  a  $4 
Increase  per  month  for  the  aged  citizens  and 
other  welfare  recipients  of  Oklahoma;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolt>ed.  That  Senator  Trent  be  com- 
mended also  for  his  efforts  in  the  several 
trips  he  has  made  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
promoting  national  legislation  which  re- 
sulted in  both  the  recent  S4  grant  and  the 
very  popular  hospitalization  program  for  the 
aged  citizens  and  other  welfare  recipients; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  Senator  Trent  be  com- 
mended fOso  as  author  of  Senate  Resolution 
31  of  the  1957  session  which  set  up  the  hoe- 
pltallzation  program  for  the  aged  citizens  of 
our  State  and  other  welfare  recipients — tha 
best  hospitalization  program  in  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  doctors  of  medicine 
and  osteopathy,  and  hospitals  of  the  State 
who  have  unselfishly  contributed  to  the 
medical  program  be  commended;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  U.S.  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr  and  VB.  Senator  Mike  Monronet  and 
the  entire  congressional  delegation  tram  ' 
Oklahoma  be  commended  for  their  tireless 
efforts  in  securing  the  enacting  of  legislation 
In  Congress  which  made  possible  the  in- 
creasing of  payments  under  the  welfare  pro- 
gram of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  SSth  day  of 
January  1959. 

"Harold  T.  Garvin, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 


RESOLDTIONS  of  ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd  a  series  of  resolutions 
ad(4;>ted  by  organizations  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 
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ThAiw  hfina  no  oblectlon    the  resolu-  !>»▼•  *o  "^y  on  foreign  Ubor  and  foreign  an  Integral  part,  and  of  that  of  Germany 

««T^  w^r^n^Ar^  to^  SlnSl  S  t^^  .kills  to  maintain  equipment  to  OUT  arsenal  and    the   European    wcurlty    lystem-theee 

tlona  were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  Uie  ^^  democracy;  and  oroblems  being  the  major  cauw  of  the  pret- 

Record,  as  lOllOWS:  whereas  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  the 


BxsoLxrnoir  24 
A  resolution  for  elimination  of  unfair  for- 
eign competition  affecting  local  todustry 

urged 

Whereas  an  agency  for  the  United  States 
Oovernment  has  ordered  a  large  steam  tur- 
bine generator  for  some  $12  million  from  a 
foreign  country;   and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Schenectady,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  builder  of  large  steam  turbine 
generators,  has  been  classified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  labor  surplus  area;  and 

Whereas  this  classification  gives  Schenec- 
tady a  priority  for  orders  from  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  Schenectady's  high 
unemployment  figure;  and 

Whereas  the  large  steam  turbine  depart- 
ment at  General  Electric  In  Schenectady  Is 
the  largest  operating  department  at  the  com- 
pany's local  plant  employing  nearly  9,000 
persons;  and 

Whereas  an  order  such  as  that  placed  with 
the  foreign  country  would  have  kept  600  men 
working  In  the  department  for  1  year  at  the 
Schenectady  plant;   and 

Whereas  the  order  was  given  to  a  foreign 
country  despite  the  fact  the  work  could  be 
done  In  the  United  States  more  efficiently 
and  more  dependably,  particularly  on  re- 
placement parts,  as  It  affects  home  defense; 
and 

Whereas  the  foreign  order  places  American 
Industry  and  labor  to  an  unfair  competitive 
class  due  to  the  lower  standard  of  living  to 
the  foreign  country :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Schenectady  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  purchasing  policies  of  the  vari- 
ous Government  agencies  with  the  view  of 
eliminating  unfair  competition,  particularly 
to  the  manufacture  of  heavy  apparatiis  con- 
structed by  General  Electric  Co.  and  ALCO 
Products,  toe;  and  be  It  turther 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  take  a  closer 
look  at  Government  policies  regarding  the 
awarding  of  contracts  to  priority  areas  where 
unemployment  Is  high  but  where  the  work 
needed  by  the  Government  could  be  done 
efficiently  and  competently;  and  be  It  fitfther 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  consider  the 
tragic  drciunstances  which  could  arise  In 
the  time  of  war  if  power  for  American  cities 
Is  supplied  by  foreign  generators  needtog  for- 
eign service;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  United  States  Sen-  ' 
store  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  and  Kknneth  B.  Kxat- 
ZNO,  and  Congressman  Samxtei.  S.  SraATTOif. 

BxsoLtmoN  No.  6571  07  Cttt  CotTNCn.  OF 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
recently  awarded  a  contract  for  a  large  steam 
t\irbtoe  generator  to  a  foreign  manufac- 
turer, outblddtog  the  General  Electric  Ck>.; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  reported  that  four  (4)  foreign 
firms  are  now  bidding  against  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  for  a  large  order  soon  to  be  placed 
by  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  low-cost  labor  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  possible  for  a  foreign 
firm  to  outbid  a  domestic  concern;   and 

Whereas  General  Electric  Vice  President 
W.  S.  Glnn,  estimated  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Loe  Angelee  orders  in- 
volve a  total  of  more  than  3  million  man 
hoxu*  of  work,  enough  to  supply  Jobs  to  750 
office  and  factory  employees  for  2  full  years; 
and 

Whereas  the  gfrantlng  of  such  contracts  to 
foreign  firms  virlll  Increase  o\ir  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  Nation,  and  even  more 
Important,  will  endanger  our  national  se- 
curity to  time  of  war  Inasmuch  as  we  might 


awarding  of  such  contracts  to  foreign  firms 
effects  management  not  only  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  but  Alco  Products,  Inc.  as 
well,  together  with  the  lUE  Local  301  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  APL- 
Local  128  Steamfltters,  Plumbers,  and  Help- 
ers, as  well  as  all  of  the  Schenectady  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  their  employees:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Schenectady,  on  behalf  of  its  citizenry  in- 
dignant becaxise  of  the  Jeopardy  of  their 
economic  security  and  national  war-time 
stability,  vigorously  protests  the  awarding 
of  contracts  to  foreign  powers  by  govern- 
mental units  in  competition  with  domestic 
bidders;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  present  contract  be- 
tween the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  C.  A.  Parsons  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Newcastle, 
Great  Britain  be  rescinded;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  before  any  contract  be  en- 
tered Into  between  the  U.S.  Government  or 
any  agency  thereof  and  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  of  and  located  In  a  foreign 
country,  the  entire  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  proper  congressional  committee  for 
review  and  ai^^roval;  and  be  it  further 


problems  being  the  major 
ent  international  tension; 

Resolve,  1.  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  firmly  to  pursue  and  vigorously 
to  promote  their  repeatedly  declared  policy 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  Lithuania  and  other  captive 
countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
through  free  and  unfettered  elections  after 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  forces  and 
agents,  and  to  reaffirm  the  determination  of 
the  government  of  this  great  country  not  to 
be  party  to  any  agreement  or  treaty  which 
would  confirm  or  prolong  the  subjugation 
of  Lithuania,  now  held  to  bondage  by  the 
U.S.S.R.; 

2.  To  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  Just  cause 
of  Lithuania's  Independence  and  freedom 
and  to  combat  Communist  aggression  and 
Soviet-Russian  Imperialism; 

3.  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  Indissolubility  of 
our  ties  and  of  our  unswerving  determina- 
tion to  spare  no  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
attainment  of  the  sacred  goal  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation — Its  Independence  and  free- 
dom; 

4.  Actively  to  support  the  policy  of  th« 
UB.  Government  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment in  Europe  and  elsewhere  of  a  Just  and 


Resolved,  "Iliat  this  resolution  be  spread     durable  peace  based  on  the  Inalienable  right 


up>on  the  minutes  of  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Schenectady  and  copies  thereof  be  sent 
forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  Sche- 
nectady to  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  Senator 
KxNNCTH  B.  Keating,  Congressman  Samuel 
S.  SxaATTON,  Congressman  J.  Ernest  Whab- 
TON,  Congressman  Lzo  W.  O'Beixn,  and 
Congressman  Dean  P.  Tatlob  and  to  each 
and  every  other  Member  of  the  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  council  of  the  city  of  Schenectady 
on  Monday,  February   16.    1959. 

FaXEMAN  K.  Kellxb, 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Schenectady. 

RKSOLUnON   Adoftso  bt  thx  Ltthuanian 
Raixt  on  Febbuabt  is.  1959 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  New 
York,  loyal  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States,  gathered  on  February  15  of 
this  year  of  Grace  1959  at  Webster  Hall  to 
New  York  City  to  commemorate  the  4l8t 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state  after  a  prolonged 
eclipse  of  Its  liberty; 

Voicing  once  again  our  todlgnatlon  at  and 
our  protest  against  the  brutal  suppression 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Lithuania's  independence  and  freedom  and 
her  subjugation  to  ruthless  Soviet  colonial 
exploitation,  perpetrated  at  a  time  when 
Lithuania  was  living  In  peace  with  the 
U.S.SJl.  and  was  bound  to  her  by  a  peace 
treaty  and  a  nonaggression  pact; 

Stating  that  the  present  Soviet  challenge 
to  the  West,  with  Berlin  as  Its  direct  objec- 
tive. Is  aimed  at  the  settlement  on  Soviet 
terms  of  the  political  problems  resulting 
from  World  War  11,  namely,  at  the  legaliza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  Soviet  criminal 
conquests  in  E^lrope  and  at  creating  condi- 
tions for  further  Communist  expansion  to 
Europe  and  elsewhere; 

Considering  that  the  present  abnormal 
and  dangerous  situation  In  Europe,  char- 
acterized by  the  division  of  Germany,  the 
subjugation  of  nine  formerly  sovereign  states 
of  central .  and  eastern  Europe,  Including 
Lithuania,  and  by  the  division  of  ^he  con- 
ttoent,  requires  an  xirgent  and  global  settle- 
ment In  conformity  with  the  wartime  and 
postwar  conmiltments  and  pledgee  of  the 
great  powers; 

Stressing  the  Indivisibility  of  the  problem 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  of  which  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  todependence  is 


of  the  respective  peoples  to  governments  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Da.  Evoenutts  Noakas, 

President. 

J.  DziKAS,  Secretary. 

Rksolution  or  Nobtakast  Qttxxns  CotmcxL 
roB   Schools 

Whereas  there  Is  still  a  serious  shortage 
of  classrooms  and  of  teachers  requiring 
emergency  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government:  and 

Whereas  limited  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  many  communities  are  not  adequate 
to  support  construction  programs  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  eliminate  their  classroom  short- 
ages and  not  sufficient  to  provide  proper 
compensation  to  their  teachers:  and 

Whereas  the  national  interest  require* 
that  the  Federal  Government  assist  State 
and  local  governments  to  solving  these 
preastog  problems:   Therefore  be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  on  a 
grant  basis  to  help  meet  the  problems  of  to- 
adequate  facilities  and  Inadequate  teachers' 
salaries  by  enacting  such  Federal  aid  to 
education  legislation  In  1959. 

Naomi  GAasranv. 

Preaident. 

National  Assocunoif  or  Raxlboad  and  Unu- 
nxa  CoMMissioNxas  Resolution  Ukgino 
Repeal  or  Excise  Taxes  on  Communica- 
tion SzBVicxs  AND  Tbanspobtation  or  Pn- 
SONS  Passed  on  Novkkbbi  19,  1958 

Whereas  the  Federal  .excise  taxes  on  publlo 
utility  and  transportation  services  were  Ini- 
tially levied  or  greatly  tocreased  during 
World  War  n  to  help  defray  war  costs  and 
to  discourage  unnecessary  use  of  such  serv- 
ices, and 

Whereas  Congress  has  acted  to  remove  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  discriminatory 
tax  burden  on  public  utility  and  transporta- 
tion services  by  elimination  of  excise  taxes 
on  the  use  of  electrical  energy  and  the  ship- 
ment of  {[oods  and  property,  and 

Whereas  today,  13  years  after  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  excise  taxes  on  communica- 
tion services  and  the  for-hire  transportation 
of  persons  are  still  in  effect  and  are  con- 
tinulng  to  discourage  the  public  use  of  these 
services  which  are  now  the  only  services, 
regulated  or  unregulated,  against  which  any 
Federal  excise  taxes  are  levied,  and 


Whereas  a  committee  of  the  86th  Congress 
rejected  a  proposal  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  would  have  conttoued  the 
Pederal  excise  tax  on  local  telephone  service 
at  a  lesser  rate  and  which  also  would  have 
required  the  Imposition  of  the  balance  of  thi^ 
unpopular  tax  by  the  todividual  stages  as  a 
means  of  financing  a  proposed  transfer  to 
the  States  of  certain  activities  completely 
luu-elated  to  communication  services;  and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
Committee  has  recommended  that  Congress 
authorize  distribution  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
40  percent  of  the  present  Federal  excise  tax 
on  local  telephone  service  to  the  States  In 
such  amounts  as  to  provide  revenues  equiva- 
lent to  140  percent  of  Federal  grants  now 
being  made  to  the  respective  States  to  carry 
on  vocational  education,  and  to  construct 
faculties  for  abatement  of  water  poUuUon. 
which  are  completely  tmrelated  to  communi- 
cations service,  and 

Whereas  the  proposal  of  the  Jotot  FMeral- 
State  Action  Committee  would  tend  to  cause 
the  States  to  pass  laws  Imposing  excise  taxes 
on  local  telephone  service  and  would  tend  to 
make  such  taxes  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
structure  of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Oovernment:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  discriminatory  excise 
taxes  on  ccnnmunlcatlon  and  transportation 
services  are  not  In  the  public  Interest,  that 
suc^  taxes  should  not  continue  to  be  levied 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  any  similar  tax  on  com- 
munications should  not  be  levied  by  the  In- 
dividual States  against  the  users  of  this 
essential  service  as  a  means  of  financing 
specific  programs  which  bear  no  relation  to 
the  service  taxed;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  is  hereby  peti- 
tioned to  terminate  the  discriminatory  ex- 
cise taxes  on  communication  and  transporta- 
tion services  at  the  earliest  possible  date* 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  special  committee  on 
repeal  of  excise  taxes,  the  committee  on  leg- 
islation, and  the  legal  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion are  hereby  authorized  to  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  association  before  any  committee 
of  Congress  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
hereafter  held  upon  legislation  pertatolng  to 
the  above  matters  and  to  take  such  further 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  association  in  respect 
to  the  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on  both 
oommtinlcaUon  services  and  transportaUon 
of  persons. 


REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  60.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  HawaU  toto  the  Union: 
(Rept.  No.  80) . 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1096.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnlstrauon  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search-^ and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes   (Rept. 

By  .Mr.  MAGNU80N.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with- 
out amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  certain  communication  activities  at  the 
IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  to 
the  United  States  to  1959  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communica- 


tions Act  of  1034  or  any  other  law  (Rept. 
No.  81). 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.  726.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of  th« 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  fear  the  more  ex- 
peditious enforcement  of  cease  and  desist 
(Htlers  Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  83). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ACnVTrAs  OP 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTI- 
TRUST AND  MONOPOLY— 1958"  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  77) 

Mr.  KEPAUVER,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly — 1958,"  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  231,  85th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  as  extended,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  ENTITLED  "IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATURALIZATION"  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  78) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  frcMn  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  235.  85th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, as  extended,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Immigration  and  Naturalization." 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT   OP   COMMITTEE   ON  THE 

JUDKHARY  ENTITLED  "CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHTS"  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
79) 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  frwn  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Constitutional  Rights,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  234,  85th  Congress, 
2d  session,  as  extended,  which  was -or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
du<^.  read  the  first  time  and,  by  imani- 
mouis  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By /Mr.  BUTLER: 
S.  1247J  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Donald  O. 
Olto;  and 

S.  1248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Toeaser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ICr.  BUTLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bkaix)  : 

8.1249.  A  blU  to  permit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated fxmds  to  purchasing  land  in  con- 
nection with  the  Antietam  battlefield  site; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  irnniifty 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BxrrLia  when  he 
totroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

8. 1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
28,  1916.  so  as  to  provide  procedures  for  the 
adjustment  of  rates  or  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  carriers  for  the  transportation  of 
mall; 

8. 1361.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  common  carriers; 

8. 1252.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  pKxtmasters  tinder  the  Government  Bn- 
ployees  Tratotog  Act;  and 

8. 1253.. A  bUl  to  preserve  the  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  postal  field  service  employees 
to  certato  cases  tovolvlng  reductions  to  sal- 


ary standing,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request) : 
8. 1254.  A  bUl  to  clarify  and  make  imlform 
certato  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  spe- 
cial postage  rates  for  educational,  cultural, 
and  Ubrary  materials,   and  for   other  piir- 
poses;  and 

S.  1255.  A  bill  to  provide,  to  the  event  of 
an  emergency  evacuation,  certato  authority 
relating  to  the  pay  of  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees on  duty  outside  the  United  States  or 
at  other  places  designated  by  the  President: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HARTKS: 
8. 1258.  A  blU  for  the  reUM  of  Lee  Tou 
Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Capehakt,    Mr.    Douclas,    and    Mr. 

DiRKSSN)  : 

8. 1257.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
Compact,  and  for  related  piirposes;  to  the 
Comnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  Long)  : 
S.  1258.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  State 
of    Louisiana;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Major  KImer 
L.  Greek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

8. 1260.  A  bUl  to  grant  mtoerals,  toclud- 
Ing  oU  and  gas,  on  certato  lands  to  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  to  certato  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  InterlcH*  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

8. 1261.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Antietam  National  Cemetery  at 
Sharpsburg,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  cm  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

8. 1262.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  toterior  to  establish  a  research  program 
In  order  to  determine  m^ftw  of  improvtog 
the  conservation  of  game  fish  In  dam  reser- 
voirs; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  P'ot.bright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

8. 1263.  A  bUl  to  extend  certato  privileges 
and  immunities  to  Judges  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice;  to  the  Oonunlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Folbuoht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MA0NXT80N: 

8. 1264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  a  program  to  eradicate  the  dogfish  shark 
on  the  Pacific  coast  to  order  to  expand  such 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8. 1365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  certato  workshops, 
rehabilitation  facilities,  and  rehabUltatlon 
evaluation  services;  to  the  CcHmnittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

By     Mr.     KERB     (for     himself,     Mr. 
HansKA.    Mr.    Rami>ou>h,    and    Mr. 

SCHOEFPBL)  : 

8. 1266.  A  bill  providing  for  the  amend- 
ment of  title  33.  section  131,  of  the  United 
States  Code  (sec.  122  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958),  to  clarify  the  said 
section  with  relation  to  municipalities  and 
areas  zoned  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  and 
to  recognize  the  laws  of  the  States  re- 
lating thereto;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  PubUe 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Vte.  Kaui  when  h« 
totroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  headtog.) 
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By  Mr.  KERR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNHONiT) : 

8. 1267.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
In  Oklahoma  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McNABfARA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Habt,  and  Mr.  Murray)  : 

S.  1268.  A  bill  to  provide  for  notice  to 
Stntes  owning  surface  of  lands  In  which  min- 
erals are  reserved  to  Federal  Government  of 
proposals  to  lease  such  minerals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ji«r.  BUTLER : 

8. 1269.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Maritime  Administration  of  30 
merchant  vessels  of  appropriate  types;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Butlxr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request) : 

S.  1270.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  Great 
Lakes  vessels  on  the  oceans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dikksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  1271.  A  bin  to  donate  to  the  Pueblo  of 
Isleta  certain  Federal  property  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico;  and 

8. 1272.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 

S.  1273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  United  States  Labor 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1274.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  United  States  Tax  Coxut,, 
and  for  other  piirposes; 

S.  1375.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Court,  and  for  other  piirposes;  and 

S.  1276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Cam- 
bourls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HENNINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lancer,  and  Mr.  O'Mahonkt)  : 

S.  1277.  A  bill  to  extend  to  uniformed 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  same  pro- 
tection against  bodily  attack  as  Is  now 
granted  to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  1278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  B. 
Preston,  surviving  widow  of  James  David 
Preston;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  1279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  1280.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodo  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  iinder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota:    . 

8. 1281.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  receive  from  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Reserva- 
tion, North  Dakota,  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain property  on  such  Reservation  to  tha 
United  States,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Langkr,  Mr.  Mttnot, 
and  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota) : 

8. 1282.  A  bill  relating  to  acreage  aUot- 
ments  for  dvirum  wbeat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultvu-e  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bush)  : 
S..1283.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of  hazard- 
oxu  substances  Intended  or  suitable  for 
household  use:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  : 
8. 1284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  V71111am  E. 
Stone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ALLOTT    {tor    himself,    Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Bartlxtt,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dtrksen, 
Mr.  Grxtknino,  Mr.  MANsnxu),  Mr. 
Morton,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
8.  1285.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  domestic  fluor- 
spar industry;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1286.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  aaelat  in  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities  and  services  for  the  day  care 
Of  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jayttb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  postage  stamp  In  conunemoratlon  of  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  granting  (at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.Y.),  of  the  first  degrees  In  science  and 
engineering  ever  granted  in  any  Engllsh- 
spealdng  country;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800  the  annual  amount  Individuals 
are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  the  Insurance  benefits  pay- 
able to  them  under  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remariu  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr. 
Wn.EY)  : 

S.  1289.  A  bin  to  Increase  and  extend  the 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  1290.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dexter 
Phillips   and   Jeanette   H.    Phllllpe;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

8. 1291.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marko  Kla- 
pan;  and 

8. 1292.  A  bin  to  prohibit  eavesdropping 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KxATiifo  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

8.  1293.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  temporary  lu- 
cent Increase  In  the  tax  on  gasoline  and  the 
tax  on  dlesel  fuel  and  special  motor  fuels 
used  In  highway  vehicles;  and 

8. 1294.  A  bin  to  reduce  the  rate  of  per- 
centage depletion  for  oil  and  gas  wells  from 
27 »4  percent  to  15  percent;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1295.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  eqtUtable 
adjustment  of  jxMtal  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmnlttee  on  Poet  Offlc* 
and  Civil  Service. 


8.1296.  A  bin  to  relmpose  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  Act  of  1950  effective  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1959.  and  begin- 
ning before  July  1,  1961;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NKusncza  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    PASTORE: 

S.  1297.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sallm 
Menashi  E31ahoo  Reuben;  and 

S.  1298.  A   bUl   for    the   relief  of  Concetta 
Marcella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

8.  1299.  A  bin  to  protect  the  elTectlvenesa 
of  State  antlsubverslve  laws  against  unin- 
tended Federal  preemption: 

8.  1300.  A  bin  to  define  the  term  "organize" 
as  used  in  the  Smith  Act; 

S.  1301.  A  bill  to  make  fuU  disclosure  re- 
specting loyalty  to  the  United  State!  a  con- 
dition of  Government   employment: 

8.  1302.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  241  and 
242  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

S.  1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  travel  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and  pass- 
port procedures; 

S.  1304.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  application 
of  the  Summary  Susp>ension  Act  of  1960;  and 

8.  1305.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2385  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Xastlamd  when  be 
Introduced   the    above   bills,  which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

S.  1306  A  bin  to  readjust  the  size  and 
weight  Umltations  on  fourth-class  maU  mat- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MomoirEY  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request): 

8.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  section  508(b)  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  LANOBR: 

8.  1308.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  funeral  expenses  and 
for  all  medical  expenses  Incurred  In  an  Indi- 
vidual's last  Illness;   and 

8.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  U^st  tbe  full 
amount  of  any  annuity  received'  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shaU  be  ez« 
eluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lanoer  when  he 
Introduced    the    last   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  1310.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  eonstruo- 
tion  of  farm  grain  storage  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLOWATXR)  : 

8.1311.  A  bill  to  require  the  bonding  of 
certain  labor  union  officials;  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

8. 1312.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  KalUope 
Olamnlaa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER: 

8. 1313.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rosa  Lee 
Wallace;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (by  request)  : 
S.  1314.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MORSE  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   SALTONSTALL    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wuxiamb  of  Delaware) : 
8.J.  Res.  62.  Joint    resolution    authorising 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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lea  to  proclaim  October  11.  1958,  General 
Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Briga- 
dier General  Pulaski;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  renuu-ks  of  Mr.  Saltomstau,  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javitb, 
Mr.  KxATiNG,  and  Mr.  Nettbzrgkr)  : 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designating 
grass  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
8  jr.  R«8.  65.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  relating  to  tbe  legal  effect  of  cer- 
tain treaties  and  other  International  agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douuen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Cdrtis.    Mr.    Symington,    Mr.    Ben- 
irzTT,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Engi>e.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.   Stxmnis,   Mr.   AnuN, 
Mr.    Sparxmaw.     Mr.    Morton,    Mr. 
Humphrey.      Mr.      Talmaooz.      Mr. 
Yarborouch.     Mr.     Neubeeozr.     Mr. 
Hrubka,   Mr.    BARnxTT.   Mr.   Yoxtno 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Hixx,   Mr.   McGke,   Mr.   Wn.KY,   Mr. 
Maonuson,  Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Chavb, 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Carl- 
son.   Mr.   jAvrra.    Mr.   Case   of   New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Doucsen, 
Mr.  Pastou,  Mr.  KcrAtnm,  Mr.  Case 
of    South    Dakota.    Mr.    Hart,    Bfr. 
MxTSKix.  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  MuNOT,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    Carroll,    and 
Mr.  Cooper)  : 
8  J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities  and   the  establishment   of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  related 
ptuiXMes;      to     the      Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
introduced     the     above     Joint     resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

8  J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  power  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  to  tax  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  persons  who  are  not 
domlclllarles  or  residents  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey): 

8 J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Jersey  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  Commission  to  fcM-mu- 
late  and  Implement  plans  to  commemorate 
the  300th  anniversary  ot  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  pvu-poees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxxAMs  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  imder  a  separate 
heading.) 


(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  which  appears  under,  a  sepa- 
rate beading.) 


MAJ.  ELMER  L.  GREEK— REFERENCE 
OP  BILL  TO  CX>URT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  87).*  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

ReBolved,  That  the  blU  (8.  1259)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Elmer  L.  Greek," 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
accompanying  papers  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Ckjurt  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall  pto^ 
ceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  report  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  eqvdtable,  against 
the  United  States  and  the  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  13)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  a  special  study  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
was  referred  to  the  CMnmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


CURTAILMENT   OP   CERTAIN   RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  submit  a  resolution  to  expiress 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  utilize  the 
full  procedure  available  to  it  in  curtail- 
ment of  railroad  passenger  operations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  release, 
piepared  by  me.  relating  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
resolution  and  news  release  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S,  Res.  88)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  follovrs: 

Whereas  there  are  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
27  applications  to  ctu-tctll  or  abandon  raU 
passenger  service  affecting  not  only  many 
thousands  of  passengers  but  also  the  weU- 
belng  of  himdreds  of  conununltles; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Cotirts  have 
held  that  when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  not.  xinder  the  1958  Trans- 
portation Act.  exercise  its  authority  to  In- 
vestigate and  hold  hearings  on  applications 
to  discontinue  service,  the  Courts  have  no 
power  to  review  the  Ccxnmlsslon's  decision 
not  to  exercise  Its  authority; 

Whereas  acccwdlngly,  the  New  Yoi*  Cen- 
tral Ralltoad  has  now' been  authorised,  im- 
der  the  1958  Transportation  Act,  to  discon- 
tinue Its  Hudson  River  passenger  ferry  from 
Weehawken,  N.J.,  to  New  York  City  with- 
out opponents  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  at  public  hearings; 

Whereas  the  Congress  approved  the 
Transportation  Act  chiefly  to  provide  im- 
proved regulatory  procedures  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  railroads; 

Whweas  the  Congress  did  not  Intend  that 
wholesale  curtailment  of  essential  passenger 
service  should  be  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  Act;  and 

Whereas  legislation  to  amend  the  Act  wm 
be  considered  by  the  86th  Congrees:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  That  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission be  urged  to  Investigate  and  conduct 


public  hearings  on  all  proposed  ctntall- 
ments  of  railroad  passenger  operations  or 
services  to  Insure,  in  the  light  of  current 
efforts  by  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  the  short-haul  traffic  deficit,  that  es- 
sential mass  transportation  services  are  not 
Irreparably  lost  through  Inadequate  public 
consideration;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Commission  not  per- 
mit curtailment  of  essential  services  with- 
out utlllElng  the  full  procedures  avaUable 
to  It  under  the  law  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

The  news  release  presented  by  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey  is  as  follows : 

Senator  Clotforo  P.  Case.  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
State  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  will 
ask  the  Senate  today  to  go  on  record  against 
the  handling  of  futvire  train  discontinuance 
cases  as  the  Weehawken  Perry  abandonment 
was  handled. 

He  said  yesterday  his  Senate  rescdutlon 

would  call  for  public  hearings  on  abandon- 
ment cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  thus  leaving  open  to  commuters 
the  possibility  of  Judicial  review  in  such 
cases  In  the  future. 

No  hearings  were  held  and  the  courts  re- 
fused to  review  the  ICC's  decision  In  the 
Weehawken  Ferry  discontinuance  case 
brought  by  the  West  Shore  Division  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  In  proceedings 
under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1968. 

His  resolution,  Senator  Case  said  he  would 
teU  the  Senate,  would  call  on  the  ICC  to  "not 
permit  curtaUment  of  essential  services 
without  utilizing  the  full  procedures  avail- 
able  to  It  xuider  the  law  to  protect  the  public 
Interest." 

Senator  Case  said,  "the  Weehawken  Ferry 
case  may  be  history,  but  there  are  27  ap- 
plications involving  about  100  trains  still 
pending  before  the  Commission.  And  raU- 
roads  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  are 
threatening  to  abandon  additional  service 
affecting  many  more  thousands  of  passengers 
and  the  well-being  of  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties requiring  the  continued  residence  of 
these  commuters." 

Senator  Cases  resolution  noted  that  the 
current  Congress  will  have  an  opportxmlty  to 
amend  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  under 
which  current  and  threatened  discontinu- 
ance proceedings  wm  be  before  the  ICC. 

Senator  Case  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee  to 
which  this  resolution  will  be  referred. 


EMILY   B.    GRIER — PREFERENCE    OP 
BILL  TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  89),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (8.  1238)  entitled 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  EmUy  B.  Grler.  widow 
of  Samuel  Orler,  Junior",  now  pending  In 
the  Senate,  together  with  all  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Coiuii  of 
Claims;  and  the  court  shaU  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  there- 
on as  ShaU  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  de- 
mand as  a  claim,  legal  or  eqtiitable,  against 
the  United  States  and  the  amount,  if  any, 
legally  or  equlttUaly  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


REVISION  AND  RENEWAL  OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL WHEAT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  KENNEDY,  on  behalf  ot  himself, 

and  Senators  Bulk.  Cabioia.  Chuech. 
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Hart,  Hartkx.  Hxticphrit,  Jacksok.  Mag- 
NUSON,  Manshklo,  McCartht,  Morss, 
Moss.  Mursat.  Niubugu.  Pastors, 
YoTTiro  of  North  D«koto.  and  Youko  of 
Ohio,  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  90) 
relating  to  a  revision  and  renewal  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Kknneot, 
which  appears  vmder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

USE  OP  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  TO 
PURCHASE  LAND  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  ANTIETAM  BATTLEFIELD 
SITE— CONSTRUCTION  OF  30  MER- 
CHANT VESSELS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  two  bills, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments I  have  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  apprdpriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Butler, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

To  the  Comnxlttee  on  InterlcMT  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

S.  1249.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  In  purchasing  land  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Antletam  battlefield  site. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1249  is  as  follows: 

Statucemt  bt  Sknator  BTrn.ER 

In  bis  book  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Army,"  Bruce 
Catton  described  the  battlefield  of  Antletam 
as  follows:  "And  over  above  all  this  perfec- 
tion of  peace  and  quiet,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  there  was  a  silent  running  out 
of  time  and  a  gathering  together  of  the  fates, 
as  Issues  that  reached  to  the  end  of  the  earth 
and  the  farthest  borders  of  national  history 
drew  In  here  for  decision  •  •  •  there  was 
never  another  day  like  Antletam." 

Today  the  battlefield  of  Antletam  consists 
of  less  than  200  acres.  The  acreage  is  com- 
prised of  widely  separated  plots,  a  small 
national  cemetery,  and  a  system  of  narrow 
roadways.  Heretofore,  this  was  adequate 
Inasmuch  as  the  land  actuaUy  Involved  In 
the  battle  was  farmed  as  It  had  been  96 
yean  ago,  and  thus  the  view  was  left  unim- 
paired. With  the  last  several  years,  how- 
ever, the  situation  has  changed  alarmingly. 
Conunerclal  and  residential  developments 
have  sprung  up  along  the  highways  leading 
Into  Sharpsburg  and  have  not  only  marred 
the  site  but  have  threatened  to  engulf  It 
altogether. 

We  should  welcome  this  opportunity  to  set 
aside  forever  the  field  where  men  struggled 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  this  Nation,  and  In 
so  doing,  wrote  one  of  the  moet  dramatic 
chapters  of  Its  history.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
Antletam  battlefield  from  passing  Into  the 
heap  of  forgotten  landmarks,  we  m\ist  act 
now. 

If  enacted,  the  proposed  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  woiild  amend  the 
act  of  May  14.  1940  (54  Stat.  212)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretai7  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  property  for  the  Antletam 
battlefield  site  In  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  for  other  purpoMS."  by  striking  out 
":  Provided,  That  payment  for  such  property 
or  Interests  shall  be  made  solely  from  do- 
nated funds."    This  amendment  would  have 


the  effect  of  releasing  appropriated  funds  for 
use  in  purchasing  land  in  connection  with 
the  Antletam  battlefield  site. 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  aod  For- 
eign Conunerce: 

S.  1269.  A  bin  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Maritime  Administration  of 
thirty  merchant  vessels  of  appropriate  types. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1269  is  as  follows: 

STATnnNT    BT    SZIfATOK    BOTLZB 

It  Is  impossible  to  envisage  a  strong  and 
prosperous  America  or  the  continued  fulfill- 
ment of  ooir  obligations  to  the  free  world 
without  an  adequate,  modern  American 
merchant  marine.  ^  Yet.  in  review  after  re- 
view by  both  Government  and  industry 
groups  over  a  period  of  several  years,  there 
is  but  one  clear  and  overriding  conclusion. 
Unless  present  trends  In  ship  construction 
are  altered,  America  wlU  soon  become  a  sec- 
ond- or  even  third-rate  maritime  power.  The 
present  status  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  in  terms  of  quality  of  ships  In  being, 
falls  far  short  of  the  minimal  standards 
established  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  The  one  outstanding  fact,  undisputed 
in  all  of  the  expert  studies  and  analyses  of 
the  merchant  marine  is  this — that  the  pres- 
ent capability  of  the  maritime  industry  is 
less  than  would  be  required  in  a  moment 
of  sudden  emergency,  and  to  the  very  ex- 
tent of  the  disparity  between  what  we  have 
and  what  we  need,  to  this  extent  Is  our 
national  secvirity  Jeopardized.  Furthermore, 
to  the  extent  that  we  fall  to  maintain  an 
adequate,  modem,  competitive  merchant  ma- 
rine— to  that  extent  we  jeopardize  America's 
vital  position  In  world  trade. 

Our  national  policy,  the  role  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  its  responsibilities,  is 
succinctly  stated  In  the  "Declaration  of 
PoUcy"  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act: 

"It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  Its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry 
Its  domestic  water  borne  commerce  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  water  borne  ex- 
port and  impKjrt  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  shipping  serv- 
ice on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining 
the  fiow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  wa- 
ter borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capa- 
ble of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxU- 
iary  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
<c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  n.S. 
flag  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  insofar 
as  may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of 
the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable 
types  of  vessels,  constructed  In  the  United 
States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  effic- 
ient civilian  personnel.  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  the  development  and  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine." 

Thus,  our  merchant  marine  is  to  perform 
a  dual  fimction.  Our  merchant  fleet  must 
conform  to  a[  dual  set  of  standards  and 
specifications.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fleet 
must  be  sufficient  to  carry  this  Nation's 
commerce  on  essential  shipping  routes,  and 
on  the  other,  it  must  be  capabla  of  "serving 
as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency." 

The  moet  recent  count  (November  1.  1968) 
shows  the  privately  operated  active  fleet  to 
contain  940  ships,  of^  which  approximately 
66  percent  are  freighters,  31  percent  tankers, 
and  4  percent  combination  type  vessels. 
Out  of  the  total  940.  833  ships  are  more 
than  10  years  old.  and  out  of  this  number, 
648  were  built  In  the  S  war  years,  1943. 
1944.  and  1945w 

Forty  percent  of  the  ships  In  the  active 
fleet  work  the  domestic  trade  whUe  the  re- 
maining 60  percent  work  the  foreign  tradei 
Some  one-third  of  the  vessels  in  the  pei- 
vately  owned  are  subeldized. 


Moat  of  the  inferior  emergency-type  vea« 
sels  built  under  the  stepped-up  wartime 
program  have  been  removed  from  active 
service  and  placed  in  the  reserve  fleet.  This 
fleet,  the  six  divisions  of  which  are  strate- 
gically located  In  positions  on  the  east,  west 
and  Gulf  coasts,  consists  of  1,713  freighters, 
226  combination-type  vessels,  and  54  tankers. 
Of  the  1.713  freighters.  1.415  are  low-speed, 
low-efficiency  Liberty  ships. 

The  briefest  glance  at  the  figures  quoted 
above  should  sponsor  an  appreciation  cf  the 
critical  situation  facing  the  merchant 
marine.  An  overwhelming  fraction  of  the 
active  fleet  Is  of  uniform  age  and  is  ap- 
proaching obsolescence  In  a  concentrated 
block,  while  the  reserve  fleet  Is  already  over- 
crowded with  ships  that  are  not  worth  the 
exi>ense  of  preserving  or  reactivating,  except 
for  defense  reasons  in  an  extreme  national 
emergency. 

If  It  were  possible  to  graduate  the  replace- 
ment of  the  fleet,  to  replace  with  a  ship  of 
new  and  jgfoAem  design  each  ship  that  had 
become  economically  obsolete,  then  the 
fundamental  problem  of  obsolescence  would 
be  easy  of  solution.  And  if  our  active  fleet 
were  composed  of  units  of  varying  ages, 
if,  that  is,  construction  over  the  last  twenty 
years  had  been  undertaken  at  an  even  and 
balanced  rate,  then  such  a  program  of 
phased  development  would  be  feasible  and 
woiild  probably  already  have  been  put  in 
operation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  facte 
do  not  sqiikre  with  these  ideal  conditions; 
the  construction  of  our  active  fleet  was  not 
spaced  evenly  over  the  last  20  years  but 
rather  was  concentrated  In  the  large  part 
dtirlng  the  5  war  years. 

Figuring  upon  an  economic  lifetime  of 
20  years.  70  percent  of  our  active  fleet 
will  pass  into  obsolescence  between  the  years 
1963-66.  To  replace  this  many  ships  in 
such  a  short  span  of  time  would  be  far 
beyond  the  present  capacity  of  the  ship- 
building indiutry,  and  such  Intensive  re- 
placement, ev^n  if  it  could  be  accomplished, 
would  be  Inadvisable  Inasmuch  as  It  would 
simply  perpetuate  the  block  obsolescence 
problem. 

What  then,  are  the  present  needs  of  our 
merchant  marine?  Although  replacement  le 
now  figured  on  a  lift-carrying  capacity  basis 
rather  than  on  a  ahlp-for-shlp  basis,  and 
although  fewer  ships  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed than  actually  go  out  of  service,  the 
Maritime  Administration  estimated  in  It* 
"Review  of  Maritime  Subsidy  Policy  of  1964" 
that  to  bring  both  the  fleet  and  the  ship- 
building industry  up  to  an  acceptable  level 
of  strength  and  activity,  a  program  which 
called  for  the  construction  of  00  ships  per 
year  was  necessary. 

According  to  a  recent  summary  compiled 
by  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  all 
outstanding  contracts  call  for  the  construc- 
tion of  90  ships — 17  were  to  be  delivered  In 
1958.  39  for  delivery  in  1959.  28  for  deUvery 
in  1960.  and  6  for  deUvery  in  1961.  Of  these 
90  ships,  18  are  being  built  for  foreign  flag, 
leaving  a  total  of  72  being  buUt  for  American 
flag  lines. 

Even  if  the  voliune  of  shlpbuUdlng  con- 
tracted for  increases  materially  over  the 
next  3  years,  the  60-shlp-a-year  program  en- 
visioned by  the  Maritime  Administration 
wiU  not  be  achieved. 

The  mandate  of  the  Government  is  clear: 
It  must  assist  more  actively  In  the  replace- 
ment of  the  fleet  or  else  face  the  certainty 
of  progressive  deterioration  In  the  quality  ot 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

At  present  the  Government  aids  and  par- 
ticipates In  ship  construction  through  pro- 
grams of  (1)  construction  differential  sub- 
aidy.  (2)  operating  differential  subsidy.  (8) 
various  tax  benefits.  (4)  mortgage  aid  (this 
Is  rarely  extended),  (6)  mortgage  insurance 
aid,  (6)  trade-in  allowances,  and  (7)  VB. 
cargo  preference  provisions. 
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Itema  Nos.  1.  6,  fl.  and  7  above  are  avaU- 
able  to  aU  American  operators.  Items  Nos. 
a  and  3.  however,  are  available  only  to  oper- 
ators who  have  agreed  to  (a)  the  recapture 
of  proflts  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  capital 
necessarily  employed  to  the  extent  of  sub- 
sidy paid  to  him;  (b)  the  establishment  of 
reserve  funds  to  provide  for  ( 1 )  replacement 
and  acquisition  of  ships,  (2)  prompt  pay- 
ment of  his  obUgations  to  the  United  States, 
and  (3)  continued  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  subsidized  vessels;  (c)  the  use  of 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  repair  of  sub- 
sidized vessels  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States.  The  operators  who 
bind  themselves  to  discharge  these  obliga- 
tions and  whose  applications  are  approved 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  are  known 
as  the  subsidized  operators.  Their  status  re- 
quires them  to  make  certain  tax-exempt 
deposiu  in  capital  reserve  and  special  re- 
serve funds,  and  entitles  them  to  make 
voluntary  tax-deferred  depoelU  In  these 
funds  over  and  above  the  amounts  required. 
Fortlfled  as  they  are  with  Government 
assistance,  can  the  private  operators  them- 
selves initiate  a  program  of  phased 
replacement? 

Offsetting  the  large  meastire  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  are  the  vastly  increased 
costs  of  construction  and  oiieratlon.  which 
have  far  outdistanced  the  corresponding  In- 
creases In  corporate  earnings.  The  result  is, 
of  ootirse.  that  a  larger  and  larger  ahare  of 
these  earnings  must  be  deposited  in  depre- 
dation funds  if  the  capital  necessary  for  new 
construction  is  to  be  accumulated.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  were  quoted  In  the  1954  House 
Merchant  Marine  Review  of  maritime  sub- 
sidy: 

"The  allowance  for  depreciation  in  sub- 
sidized cargo  ships  for  the  13  operators  re- 
ceiving subsidy  amounted  to  $15,455,889  in 
1952,  or  14.3  percent  of  profit,  before  depre- 
ciation and  taxes,  but  after  gross  subsidy 
accrual.  This  oomparee  with  an  estimated 
allowance  for  depreciation  on  the  ships  re- 
quired In  the  replacement  of  these  vessels  of 
$55,950,250.  or  61.9  percent  of  1952  profit. 
Including  passenger-carrying  ships  in  this 
statement  would  further  increase  the  per- 
centage of  replscemnnt  depreciation  to  prof- 
its. It  is  clear  that  operators  of  subsidized 
•hips  will  have  to  produce  substantially 
lilgher  earnings  in  order  to  maintain  this 
1952  rate  of  proflt  and  cover  the  depreciation 
charges  of  new  vessol  replacement." 

The  low  level  of  depreciation  allowances 
results  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ships 
now  active  were  purchased  under  the  provl- 
aions  of  the  Ship  Bales  Act  of  1946.  Under 
this  act  war  tonnage  of  questionable  value 
was  offered  at  prices  commensurate  with  this 
value;  the  purchasers  then  flxed  the  depre- 
dation allowances  accordingly.  i.e.,  at  the 
annual  rate  of  6  percent  of  the  purchase 
price.  The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been 
that  the  accumulated  depreciation  funds 
now  on  hand  are  woefully  Inadequate  when 
measured  against  the  expense  of  constructing 
modem  tonnage. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  private  operators 
cannot  replace  tonmtge  ahead  of  .schedule 
when  they  are  so  hard  put  to  flnance  even 
scheduled  replacement.  Partially  matured 
depreciation  funds  are  obviously  unable  to 
provide  the  capital  which  fully  matured 
funds  are  xmable  to  provide. 

If  the  60  shlps-a-year  program  prescribed 
■s  essential  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
In  1964  is  to  be  established,  the  Government 
must  come  immediately  to  the  proj^t's  aid. 
Were  the  CSovernment  to  authorize  the  con- 
■tructlon  of  vessels  at  this  time,  the  result 
would  be  doubly  advantageous.  In  the  flrst 
place,  to  the  extent  that  these  vessels  In- 
ecrporated  the  speed  and  effldency  features 
which  are  the  product  of  modem  design, 
they  would  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.    In  the  second  place,  as  these 


vessels  are  abeorbed  Into  the  Indttstry  and 
take  the  place  of  other  vessels  now  working 
on  certain  essential  routes,  they  would  force 
into  the  reserve  fleet  ships  which  are  now 
actively  in  service.  By  so  doing,  they  would 
cause  the  quality  of  the  reserve  fleet  to  be 
upgraded. 

There  is  approximately  a  30-vessel  differ- 
ence between  the  60  ships  a  year  called  for 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
number  constructed  in  1958  and  under  con- 
tract for  delivery  in  1959.  This  difference 
must  be  compensated  for  Govenunent-au- 
thorlzed  construction  of  vessels  of  such  type 
as  will  remedy  the  present  deficiencies  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

If  the  deterioration  of  our  merchant 
marine  is  permitted  to  continue,  this  Nation 
will  eventually  be  able  to  mount  neither  a 
commercial  effort  in  time  of  peace  nor  a 
defense  effort  In  time  of  war;  ovir  fleet  wiU 
be  driven  In  mockery  from  the  seas  by  more 
modern  and  efficient  fordgn  vessels,  and  omi 
national  strength  and  prestige  will  suffer  in- 
calculable damage. 

Accordingly,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  30  modem 
merchant  vessels  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. I  believe  that  It  Is  essential  that 
Congress  give  this  problem  immediate  atten- 
tion. 


RESEARCH  PROGRAM  TO  DETER- 
MINE MEANS  OP  IMPROVING  CON- 
SERVATION OP  CERTAIN  GAME 
FISH 

Mr.  PUI^RIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  research  program  in  order 
to  determine  means  of  improving  the 
conservation  of  game  fish  in  dam  reser- 
voirs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill. 
t<«ether  with  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared explaining  Its  purpose,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  bin  (S.  1262)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  to  establish  a  re- 
search program  in  order  to  determine 
means  of  improving  the  conservation  of 
game  fish  in  dam  reservoirs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  F^jlbright,  was  received,  read, 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interlca-  shall  establish  a 
program  of  research  and  experimentation  in 
order  to  determine  means  of  improving  the 
conservation  of  game  fish  in  dam  reservoirs. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  (1)  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  or  otherwise  such  suit- 
able lands,  to  construct  such  buildings,  to 
acquire  such  eqtilpment  and  apparatus,  and 
to  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  he 
deems  necessary;  (2)  to  cooperate  or  con- 
tract with  State  and  other  institutions  and 
agencies  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate;  and  (3)  to 
make  public  the  results  of  such  research  and 
experiments  conducted  pursuant  to  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  8.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  suofa  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


The  explanatory  statement  presented 
hy  Mr.  Fulbright  Is  as  follows: 

SraTBtzNT  or  SsNAToe  Fulbbzort 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  authorize 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  of  the  Interior 
Department  to  carry  out  a  research  program 
designed  to  improve  fishery  conservation 
practices  in  Government  reeervolrt. 

Sports  fishing  is  becoming  more  popular 
each  year  in  this  country.  One  only  has  to 
look  at  a  trout  stream  or  a  good  baas  lake 
on  the  flrst  day  of  the  season  to  realize  the 
tremendous  Interest  in  this  sport.  It  is  one 
sport  in  which  the  yoxmg  and  old  can  par- 
ticipate on  equal  terms.  The  old  tenn  "gone 
fishing"  is  Uterally  trxie  today  as  millions 
more  each  year  find  an  elusive  peace  of  mind 
by  sitting  on  the  bank  ol  some  quiet  stream 
or  In  a  boat  bobbing  in  a  secluded  cove. 
Somehow  the  pressures  and  conflicts  of  our 
day  to  day  existence  seem  to  dissolve  when 
the  line  hits  the  water.  It  is  a  much  more 
pleasant  and,  probably  healthier,  Interlude 
than  a  session  on  the  psychiatrist's  couch. 
It  is  impossible  to  single  out  any  one  factor 
responsible  for  the  increased  enthusiasm  for 
this  sport.  Greater  leisure  time,  better  trans- 
portation, better  physical  facilities  in  fish- 
ing areas,  population  growth;  all  theee  and 
many  other  factors  have  had  their  effect.  I 
beUeve.  however,  that  the  water  resource 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
contributed  more  to  the  expansion  of  spent 
fl^h<ng  than  any  other  single  factor. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  water 
Impounded  by  Corps  of  Engineer  and  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  dams  now  cover  over 
8  million  acres  of  once  dry  land.  Other 
State,  municipal,  and  private  reservoirs 
bring  the  total  of  artiflcial  impotmdments 
to  alMut  13  milUon  acres.  Most  of  the  Fed- 
eral proJecU  have  been  completed  since 
World  War  n  and  although  they  have  been 
constructed  primarUy  f<w  flood  control  and 
power  generation,  they  have  also  provided 
outdoor  recreation-minded  Americans  with 
excellent  fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 

In  1957  over  95  million  visitor-days  were 
recorded  at  Federal  lakes  and  about  14  mll- 
non  persons  went  fishing.  The  attendance 
at  the  six  Federal  lakes  in  Arkansas  was 
nearly  6V4  million  in  that  year.  For  Corps  of 
Engineer  reservoirs  nationwide  there  was  an 
almost  20  percent  Increue  over  attendance 
In  1956.  There  Is  every  indication  that  at- 
tendance at  these  Federal  projects  Increased 
substantially  In  1958,  but  these  flgtires  have 
not  yet  been  complied.  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  the  visitors  at  large  reservoirs  do 
not  flsh,  their  exposure  to  the  lures  of  fish- 
ing has  resulted  in  many  new  converts.  It 
Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  with  the  de- 
velopment of  flahlng  facilities  and  Improved 
access,  angling  activity  will  probably  double 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Although  additional  fishing  areas  are  cre- 
ated each  year  by  completion  of  new  reser- 
voirs, we  do  not  attain  a  corresponding  net 
increase  In  total  fishing  yield.  Initial  fish- 
ing in  new  reservoirs  is  usually  phenomenal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  fishing  yields  In  older 
reservoirs  decline.  As  the  reservoirs  age  the 
catches  tend  to  taper  off  to  a  stable,  and 
many  times  undesirable,  level. 

The  vexing  problems  involved  In  trying  to 
maintain  <m-  Improve  fishing  in  reservoirs, 
especially  the  large  Federal  iMx>Jects,  has  been 
too  great  a  problem  for  State  fish  and  game 
agendes.  The  State  agencies  must  spread 
their  limited  budgets  so  thin  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  approach  the  problem 
In  an  adequate  manner.  Without  ixoper 
research,  game-fish  population  in  reservoirs 
will  continue  to  decline  as  time  passes.  Un- 
less carefxil  study  Is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fishery  eonservation  practices  in 
reservoirs,  the  growing  demand  for  good 
fishing  will  not  be  met. 
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Tbe  bill  I  am  introducing  autborizes  a  re- 
search program  designed  to  solve  tbe  prob- 
lem of  declining  reservoir  yields.  It  U  • 
simple  bill  but  It  will  have  nationwide  ap- 
plicability. It  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  authority  to  conduct  a  nation-  ^ 
wide  study  of  reservoirs;  Federal,  State,  local, 
or  private,  to  determine  methods  for  main- 
taining and  increasing  fishery  assets.  There 
Is  much  that  Is  unknown  about  the  causes 
of  declines  In  fishing  yields  as  reservoirs  age. 
The  objectives  of  this  bill  are  to  find  these 
causes  and  develop  conservation  practices  to 
offset  or  eliminate  them.  I  have  left  the 
laagi^age  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  the  research  program  in 
any  way  he  deems  proper  in  order  to  achieve 
the  desired  objective.  The  problems  encoun- 
tered will  undoubtedly  be  different  In  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country,  and  even  from 
reservoir  to  reservoir  in  the  same  area.  It  is 
not  contemplated  that  the  program  will  in- 
volve actual  research  in  each  reservoir  in  the 
country  or  even  a  fraction  of  them.  Al- 
though the  actual  work  may  be  conducted  at 
only  several  representative  lakes,  the  results 
will  be  applicable  to  all. 

This  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  long-range 
project.  I  anticipate  that  it  wll)  take  10 
or  16  years  to  carry  out  the  research  needed. 
A  conservation  program  cannot  be  developed 
to  solve  the  reservoir  aging  problem  without 
actually  studying  aging  over  a  period  of 
years.  Of  course,  much  helpful  Information 
will  be  discovered  as  the  project  proceeds. 
I  have  been  advised  that  a  limited  project 
along  the  lines  I  propose  could  be  carried 
out  for  about  tQSO.OOO  a  year.  This  sum  is 
minute  in  comparison  to  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  sports  fishing  enthusiasts 
throughout  the  country.  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  give  support  to  the  bill  in  order  to 
get  the  project  underway  as  soon  as  possible. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGES AND  IMMUNITIES  TO 
JUDGES  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
COURT   OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  certain  privileges 
and  Immunities  to  judges  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  This  bill  was 
submitted  to  the  Vice  President  by  letter 
on  February  17,  1959. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  and  I  am  Introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro.  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  in  regard  to  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1263)  to  extend  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  to  Judges  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pulbright  (by  request)* 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tlUe.  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
other  than  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  entitled  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  to  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  as  are  accorded  to  diplomatic 
envoys  accredited  to  the  United  States. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbmcht 

Is  as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  February  17, 1959. 
The  Honorable  RiCHAmo  M.  NntoM, 
President  of  the  Senate.     . 

Deab  M«.  Vice  President:  The  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  to  whose  statute  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  by  virtue  of  its 
membership  In  the  United  Nations,  sits  at 
The  Hague.  Its  15  Judges,  representing  the 
main  forms  of  civilization  and  the  principal 
legal  systems  of  the  world,  frequently  choose 
to  reside  in  countries  other  than  their  own  in 
order  to  enable  them  expeditiously  to  travel 
to  The  Hague  when  needed. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  December  11.  1946,  adopted  Resolu- 
tion 90(1) ,  which  provided  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  General  Assembly   •    •    • 

"2.  Recommends  that  if  a  Judge,  for  the 
pxirpose  of  holding  himself  permanently  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Court,  resides  in  some 
country  other  than  his  own,  he  should  be 
accorded  diplomatic  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties during  the  period  of  his  residence  there." 

The  U.S.  delegation  voted  in  favor  of  this 
resolution. 

Implementation  of  this  resolution  has  been 
undertaken  by  some  United  Nations  mem- 
bers. France  and  Italy,  for  example,  grant 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  to 
Judges  not  nationals  of  the  state  of  residence. 

Although  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
taken  steps  fully  to  Implement  this  resolu- 
tion, a  substantial  measure  of  privileges  and 
immunities  is  presently  granted  In  the 
United  States  to  judges  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  Under  article  19  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court.  Judges  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  Court  enjoy  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  In  addition,  under 
sect.lon  7(b)  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tiotls  Immunities  Act  [Public  Law  291,  79th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.  (1945)]  Judges  are  immune 
from  suit  and  legal  process  relating  to  acts 
performed  by  them  in  their  official  capacity 
and  falling  within  their  functions.  However, 
these  provisions  might  not  protect  a  Judge 
while  in  residence  in  the  United  States,  even 
if  be  had  taken  up  residence  here  in  order 
to  be  readUy  accessible  to  The  Hague. 

Accordingly,  there  is  submitted  for  your 
consideration  and  favorable  action  a  draft  bill 
to  give  Judges  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  other  than  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  the  privileges  and  immunities  which 
the  United  States  now  grants  to  envoys  ac- 
credited to  it.  The  granting  of  such  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  would  be  in  conform- 
ity with  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly.  It  would  also  symbolize  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  United  States  to  the 
impartial  and  independent  functioning  of 
international  Judicial  tribunals. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHBUTiAif  A.  Hxsm, 

Acting  Secretary. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  TITLE  23,  SEC- 
TION 131,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Hruska,  Ran- 


dolph, and  ScHOiPFM.,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  23  of  section  131  of  the  United 
States  Code,  being  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1958.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  imtil 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday  next,  to 
enable  other  Senators  who  wish  to  be 
cosponsors,  to  add  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  (S.  1266)  providing  for  the 
amendment  of  title  23,  section  131  of  the 
United  States  Code  (sec.  122  of  the  Ped- 
eral-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958) ,  to  clarify 
the  said  section  with  relation  to  munici- 
palities and  areas  zoned  under  the  laws 
of  the  States,  and  to  recognize  the  laws 
of  the  States  relating  thereto,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kerr  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Schoeppel)  .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.        

NOTICE    BY    STATES    TO    FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT        RELATING       TO 

LEASING   OP   CERTAIN   MINERAL 

LANDS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray],  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  notice  to 
States  owning  surface  of  lands  in  which 
minerals  are  reserved  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  proposals  to  lease  such  min- 
erals. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  upon  receipt  of  applica- 
tions for  the  lease  of  Federal  mineral 
rights  in  State-owned  land,  to  promptly 
notify  the  affected  State. 

The  State  then  would  have  30  days  in 
which  to  present  its  views  on  whether 
the  lease  should  be  granted. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was 
pointed  up  recently  by  a  situation  which 
occurred  in  the  Swan  Creek  Wildlife 
Refuge  In  southwestern  Michigan. 

The  surface  of  this  land  is  owned  by 
the  State  of  Michigan,  while  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  retains  the 
oil  and  mliieral  rights. 

Oil  rights  were  leased  some  time  ago 
to  a  private  concern,  but  the  first  notice 
the  State  had  of  it  was  when  the  private 
concern  sought  a  drilling  permit. 

The  State  of  Michigan  had  no  oppor- 
timity  to  express  its  views  on  whether 
the  lease  should  ever  have  been  granted 
in  such  an  area. 

Notice  to  the  States  of  lease  applica- 
tions is  particularly  necessary  when  the 
land  is  in  public  use  as  a  park  or  for 
conservation  purposes,  as  is  Swan  Creek. 

Commercial  operations  could  rapidly 
destroy  its  attractiveness  as  a  haven  for 
migratory  birds. 

I  am  sure  there  was  no  deliberate  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  prevent  the  State  from 
expressing  its  views  before  the  lease  ac- 
tually was  granted. 

However,  it  is  very  important,  for  the 
sake  of  sound  Federal-State  relations. 
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for  the  Biu%au  of  Land  Management  to 
work  closely  with  the  States  in  these 
matters. 

State  land  Is  owned  by  the  citizens. 
Just  as  Is  Federal  liind.  Therefore,  the 
States  should  have  something  to  say 
about  how  its  property  is  to  be  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1268)  to  provide  for  notice 
to  States  owning  surface  of  lands  in 
which  minerals  are  reserved  to  Federal 
Government  of  proposals  to  lease  such 
minerals,  introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Habt,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray ),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


USE  OF  GREAT  LAKES  VESSELS  ON 
THE  OCEAN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  Great 
Lakes  vessels  on  the  ocean.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  a  memorandum  relating  to  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  1270)  to  authorize  the  use 
of  Great  Lakes  vessels  on  the  oceans. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Doucskn  (by  request) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  Utle,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  memorandimi  presented  by  Mr. 
DiRKSKN  is  as  follows: 

MUtoaAITDUV 

Subject:  Legislation  to  remove  restrictions 
on  certain  Great  LAkes  Tassels 

The  ptirpoM  of  the  attached  bUI  Is  to  re- 
move a  restriction  limiting  to  the  Great  T-^*f«*t 
and  Its  connecting  waterways  the  operation 
of  certain  vessels  sold  under  tbe  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1940.  as  amendcKl.  If  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, such  vessels  would  be  permitted  to  be 
xised  on  the  oceans  during  the  winter  months 
when  the  lalces  season  is  over. 

When  legislation  authorised  the  sale  of 
Teasels  for  Great  Lakes  use.  it  provided  that 
these  ships  should  be  operated  for  exclusive 
use  on  the  Great  Lakes.  At  the  time  at 
that  legislation,  this  was  academic  as  there 
was  no  method  by  which  the  vessels  could  be 
taken  In  or  out  of  thn  lakes.  ActuaUy,  to 
get  these  vessels  originally  into  tbe  Great 
Lakes,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  all  of  their 
superstructure  and  flo{.t  them  on  piontoons 
up  the  MlMlaslppl  River.  But  now  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  wiU  soon  open,  theae 
ships  wlU  be  able  to  reach  the  high  seas  with- 
out any  difficulty  and  other  vessels  wUl  be 
able  to  go  into  the  Great  Lakes  to  compete 
with  them. 

Of  the  ships  to  which  this  biU  might  apply. 
Ave  are  converted  to  bulk  carriers  and  the 
sixth  to  a  passenger  and  automobUe  carrier. 
As  the  five  bxQk  carriers  probably  cannot 
qualify  for  operation  oa  the  oceans  in  view 
of  their  type  of  conversion,  this  bill  would  as 
a  practical  matter  affect  only  the  vessel 
Aquarama.  The  Aquaranui  has  tadlitlea 
for  carrying  up  to  2.500  passengers  and  180 
automobiles.  The  vessel  has  no  sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  passengers  so  that  she  Is 
limited  to  use  on  shcrt  voyages.  She  la 
presently  employed  can-ying  passengers  and 
c.irs  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  The 
season  on  this  run  is  limited  to  the  summer 


months  and  the  vessel  in  the  past  year 
operated  only  84  days.  As  a  resvUt  of  the 
limited  season,  the  ship,  which  cost  the  own- 
ers $4,500,0(X),  has  lost  money  every  year. 
Diunng  the  season,  approximately  250  peo- 
ple are  employed  in  the  operation  of  this 
vessel.  During  the  off  season,  however,  al- 
most all  of  these  must  now  be  discharged. 

Knactment  of  this  proposed  bill  will  en- 
able the  ship  to  be  put  into  a  useful  winter 
trade  in  a  warm  climate  on  a  day-ship  basis. 
The  Increased  utilization  of  the  vessel  should- 
j>ermit  it  to  achieve  profitable  op>eratlons.  It 
will  also  permit  the  employment  of  the 
ship's  personnel  on  a  year  round  rather  than 
a  short  seasonal  basis.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  ship  must  be  limited  to  a  short  run 
it  shoiUd  offer  no  competition  to  any  estab- 
lished American  liner  company. 

This  bill  involves  no  subsidy  or  any  other 
expense  to  the  (jovernment.  It  may,  how- 
ever, result  in  revenue  to  the  Government 
In  the  event  that  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion permits  profitable  rather  than  loss 
operation,  as  such  profits  would,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  tax. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SUBSECTION  B  OF 
SECTION  349  OP  THE  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  ACTT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce and  sisk  for  appropriate  reference 
of  a  bill  to  amend  subsection  B  of  sec- 
tion 349  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  I  should  like  to  briefly  ex- 
plain this  amendment 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, bom  in  this  country  of  immigrant 
parents,  who  as  children  were  taken 
back  to  the~<ountry  of  their  parents 
during  the  difficult  years  of  the  great 
depression.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Portuguese  Americans,  who  brought  this 
problem  to  my  attention.  Connecticut 
is  fortunate  to  number  among  Its  citi- 
zens a  large  number  of  Portuguese 
Americans  and  I  have  a  deep  interest 
In  their  problems. 

TTie  American-bom  children  who  grew 
up  abroad  were  in  due  course  drafted 
into  the  armies  of  foreign  countries. 
Many  of  them,  after  completing  military 
service  and  attaining  maturity,  wished 
to  return  to  America,  the  country  of 
their  birth.  However,  they  found  their 
reentry  mto  the  United  States  barred. 

Under  our  Immigration  laws,  service 
in  the  army  of  a  foreign  nation  and  the 
taking  of  the  required  oath  of  allegiance 
to  that  nation  are  causes  for  forfdture 
of  American  citizenship. 

A  long  list  of  court  cases  ensued,  and 
the  decisions  affirmed  again  and  again 
that  an  American  citizen  can  forfeit  his 
citizenship  only  through  willful,  volun- 
tary acts. 

Being  drafted  into  a  foreign  army  is 
80  obviously  an  involuntary  act  that  the 
Passport  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  for  a  long  time  granted  reentn^ 
into  the  United  States  to  those  who  can 
offer  reasonable  proof  that  their  foreign 
military  service  was  forced  upon  them 
by  foreign  laws. 

However,  sectlcm  349B  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  which  be- 
came law  in  1952  takes  this  detaml- 
nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Paeajport 
Division  in  cases  where  the  person  In 
question  has  resided  for  10  years  ar^taon 
In  a  foreign  country.  Under  the  terms 
of  that  section,  the  foreign  military  serv- 


ice of  such  a  person  is  automatieaUy 
and  arbitrarily  presumed  to  be  volun- 
tary, if  he  had  resided  abroad  for  10 
years  prior  to  his  military  service.  This 
section  does  violence  to  common  sense 
and  basic  justice. 

An  act  is  either  voluntary  or  it  is  in- 
voluntary. It  is  tile  element  of  Intent, 
not  the  element  of  time  that  should 
govern. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  would 
change  the  "conclusive  presumption" 
to  a  "rebuttable  presumption."  This 
gives  an  opportunity  to  the  individual 
in  question  to  establish  whether  or  not 
the  act  that  threatens  his  citizenship  was 
a  voluntary  act  or  an  involuntary  act. 
If  they  are  proved  to  be  involuntary,  his 
citizenship  would  not  be, affected.  Each 
of  us  can  trace  his  freedom,  his  security, 
and  his  way  of  life  to  a  simple  blessing 
that  has  come  to  bini  through  his  Ameri- 
can citizftiship. 

Everyone  who  is  bom  in  this  country 
must  from  time  to  time  thank  a  kind 
Providence  for  the  good  fortune  that, 
through  no  virtue  or  effort  of  his  own, 
has  elevated  his  lot  above  that  of  all 
other  peoples  of  the  world.  We  did  not 
earn  the  heritage  which  came  to  us  at 
birth.  It  was  a  gift,  the  most  valuable 
temporal  gift  we  have.  We  should  there- 
fore, seek  to  protect  the  rights  of  our 
fellow  citizens  with  a  zeal  bom  of  our 
gratitude  for  this  gift. 

We  should  surroimd  it  with  special 
safeguards  because  we  appreciate  the 
tragedy  of  its  loss.  We  should  protect 
it  against  administrative  decrees  or 
legislative  oversight. 

No  one  bom  in  this  country  should 
have  his  citizenship  taken  away  because 
of  acts  beyond  his  control,  or  because  of 
minor  acts  or  omissions  done  in  complete 
ignorance  of  their  consequences. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  would  give 
every  such  citizen  protection  against  the 
arbitrary  nuUiflcation  of  his  citizenship 
by  giving  to  him  the  opportiuiity  to  prove 
that  he  has  not  forfeited  that  citizenship 
through  any  willful  act  Every  person 
bom  in  this  coimtry  is  entitled  to  such 
an  opportunity.  We  owe  this  much  to  . 
ourselves.  We  owe  it  to  each  other.  And 
above  all,  we  owe  it  to  our  concept  of 
the  worth  of  our  common  citizenship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bm  (S.  1280)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read  twice  by  / 
its  title,  and  referred  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRESERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DOMESTIC  FLUORSPAR  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
fluorspar  industry  is  presently  closed 
down  with  the  exception  of  three  cap- 
tive operations — ^mining  operations 
owned  by  metals  or  chemical  manufac- 
turing firms.  This  is  a  result  of  an  in- 
ternational surplus  of  fluorspcur  result- 
ing principally  from  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  stimulate 
production  at  home  and  abrtMd.  Do- 
mestic prtxiucers  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  stockpiling  program,  while 
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the  foreign  producers  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  loans  and  grants  to  assist  In 
financing  the  development  of  fluorspar 
mines  and  minerals.  The  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  participated  In  the  stockpil- 
ing program  and  also  have  shipped  sub- 
stantial amoimts  of  imported  fluorspar 
under  barter  contracts.  The  Public  Law 
733  program  has  been  completed  and 
today  the  domestic  production  of  fluor- 
spar has  practically  ceased. 

Fluorspar  Is  perhaps  one  of  our  most 
strategic  minerals.  At  the  same  time 
our  civilian  economy  is  requiring  greater 
and  greater  quantities  of  this  mineral. 
Fluorspar  is  Indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  steel,  aluminum,  hydrofluoric 
acid,  atomic  energy,  and  fluorine  gas. 
Fluorine,  the  conunercial  derivative  of 
fluorspar.  Is  the  most  perfect  oxidizing 
agent  we  have  for  our  rockets  and  mis- 
siles. It  is  essential  to  the  operation  of 
either  solid  or  liquid  fueled  equipment. 
Consumption,  particularly  of  acid  grade 
fluorspar.  Is  Increasing  at  an  astoimd- 
Ing  rate,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
mineral. 

Mr.  iPresIdent.  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Murray.  Bartlett,  Ben- 
NKTT,  Bible.  Cooper,  Dirksen,  Gruenino, 
Mansfdeld,  MoiCYon,  and  Moss.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  fluorspar  industry  and 
ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  through 
March  11.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  1285)  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the  do- 
mestic fluorspar  industry,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  AUJyrr.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posed legialation  is  offered  in  an  attempt 
to  maintain  some  domestic  production 
of  fluorspar  and  simultaneously  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  injury  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. It  would  divide  the  present  do- 
mestic consumption  approximately  on  a 
5&-50  basis  between  importers  and  do- 
mastic  producers.  Foreign  producers 
would  be  given,  under  this  bill,  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing consumption,  so  that  within  2 
or  3  years  the  foreign  producers  will 
have  somewhere  between  60  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market.  Foreign 
producers  through  their  quotos  and  bar- 
ter contracts  would  import  at  about  the 
same  record  high  level  maintained  over 
the  last  3  years  and  slightly  more  than 
they  imported  last  year.  The  barter 
material  would  go  to  supplemental 
stockpile. 

The  consumer's  interest  is  protected 
by  a  ceiling  price. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  do- 
mestic producers  would  be  permitted  to 
furnish  200,000  tons  of  the  consumption 
requirements  of  fluorspar  containing 
more  than  97  percent  calcium  fluoride — 
acid  grade— with  imports  providing  the 


balance  of  requirements.  Each  year 
foreign  producers  would  have  their 
share  of  the  market  increased  by  receiv- 
ing 75  percent  of  the  increase  in  con- 
smnption  imtil  imports  had  reached  the 
level  of  the  average  imports  for  the 
years  1956,  1957.  1958.  Thereafter  they 
would  receive  60  percent  of  such  in- 
crease. 

Domestic  producers  would  be  permit- 
ted to  furnish  125.000  tons  of  the  con- 
sumption requirements  of  fluorspar 
containing  not  more  than  97  percent 
calcium  fluoride — metallurgical  grade — 
with  foreign  producers  providing  the 
balance  of  requirements.  Each  year  for- 
eign producers  would  have  their  share 
of  the  market  increased  by  receiving- 
75  percent  of  the  increase  in  consimip- 
tion  until  imports  had  reached  the  level 
of  the  average  imports  for  the  years 
1956,  1957,  1958.  Thereafter  they  would 
receive  60  percent  of  such  increase. 

On  the  basis  of  1957  consumption,  do- 
mestic producers  would  have  furnished 
200,000  tons  of  acid  grade  fluorspar  and 
125,000  tons  of  metallurgical  grade  fluor- 
spar; foreign  producers  would  have  pro- 
vided 140.000  tons  of  acid  grade  fluorspar 
and  200,000  tons  of  metallurgical  grade 
fluorspar. 

Additionally,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
Injury  abroad,  the  Director  of  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  is  directed,  to  the 
extent  possible,  to  enter  into  barter  con- 
tracts for  fluorspar  in  an  amount  which 
when  added  to  commercial  imports  will 
bring  the  total  of  imports  up  to  the  aver- 
age level  for  the  years  1956,  1957,  1958. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  allocates 
foreign  quotas  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age imiJorts  for  the  years  1956,  1957,  and 
1958.  However,  to  permit  new  countries 
to  participate,  20  percent  of  the  total 
foreign  quota  is  held  for  60  days.  If  no 
country  makes  application,  this  20  per- 
cent is  prorated  among  the  original 
countries. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  increase  either  domestic  or 
foreign  quotas  as  the  need  may  be,  in 
order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
fluorspar  to  consvuners. 

In  order  to  assure  the  consumers  of 
fluorspar  of  reasonable  prices,  this  legis- 
lation places  price  ceilings  on  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  fluorspar.  General 
Services  Administration  prices  on  metal- 
lurgical grade  fluorspar  and  Public  Law 
733  prices  on  acid  grade  fluorspar  are 
lised,  except  for  a  $2  per  ton  increase 
in  acid  grade  fluorspar,  to  allow  for  dry- 
ing and  transportation  to  barge  or  car. 
For  stockpiling  purposes,  acid  grade 
fluorspar  could  not  be  in  dry  form  and 
wo?  purchased  f  .o.b.  mill  with  deduction 
for  moisture  content.  These  prices  are 
to  be  adjusted  annually,  being  tied  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  Nonferrous  Metals 
Index  and  subject  to  its  fluctuations. 

Mr.  BARTUSTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  ORUKKmcl,  and  I 
are  gratified  to  be  cosponsors  of  the  bill 


introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  which  caHs 
for  applying  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
tional Sugar  Act  to  fluorspar,  one  of  this 
Nation's  sick  strategic  minerals  Indus- 

While  many  Senators  may  not  realize 
it,  Alaska  has  rich  resources  of  fluorspar. 
in  fact,  I  am  informed  that  the  tailings 
of  a  tin  operation  in  Alaska  constitute 
one  of  the  best  fluorspar  mines  on  the 
basis  of  the  richness  of  the  ore  contained 
in  the  tailings. 

We  in  Alaska,  because  of  our  geo- 
graphic location,  are  also  Intensely 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  an  "at  home" 
supplir  of  fluorspar  which  the  missile 
experts  have  told  us  Is  the  base,  the  vital 
ingredient  In  the  ultimate  rocket  and 
missile  fuel. 

I  hope  that  the  Interior  Committee  will 
see  fit  to  quickly  hold  hearii;gs  on  this 
bill  and  report  it  out  for  floor  action. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  others  in 
the  sponsorship  of  a  bill  designed  to  keep 
open  the  fluorspar  mines  of  this  Nation. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  provided 
in  thLs  bill  is  patterned  after  the  Sugar 
Act  which  has  proven  highly  successful 
in  the  past.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
same  approach  would  not  operate  suc- 
cessfully in  the  case  of  fluorspcu:  and 
other  strategic  minerals. 

Last  year  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braim.  the 
great  missile  and  rocket  expert,  advised 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  that  fluorine,  which  comes 
from  fluorspar,  is  a  vital  Ingredient  in 
the  ultimate  fuel  which  we  must  and 
shall  develop  for  the  propulsion  of  our 
advanced  missiles,  rockets,  and  satellites. 

Since  Janiiary  1  of  this  year,  every 
fluorspar  mine  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  one  and  possibly 
two  captive  mines,  have  been  closed 
down — forced  to  close  down  by  excessive 
foreign  imports. 

In  view  of  the  statement  by  Dr.  von 
Braun.  we  cannot  afford  as  a  Nation  to 
permit  this  situation  to  continue  much 
longer. 

I  believe  that  this  so-called  Sugar 
Act  approach  is  a  workable  one.  It 
will  provide  stability  in  production,  sta- 
bility in  price  for  the  protection  of  the 
ultimate  consimier,  protection  of  the 
national  security,  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  himdreds  of  American  miners 
now  idle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  recent  newspaper  arti- 
cles taken  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
American  Metal  Market,  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  reporting  on  the  flrst 
public  announcement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Utah, 
Senator  Moss,  that  the  Sugar  Act  ap- 
proach to  our  minerals  problem  was 
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being  contemplated,  be  printed  In  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Trtbune,  Feb.  7,  1969] 
Moss  Bid*  wo*  PaooaAM  To  AasxTas  UJS. 

MCTALS 

Dnnm,  February  7. — A  Federal  mining 
program  patterned  after  the  Sugar  Act  "to 
assure  at  all  times  domestic  production  of 
thfr^  major  minerals  and  metals"  was  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Fkakk  E.  BIoss  (Democrat. 
Utah)  when  he  addressed  the  National  Wes- 
tern Mining  Conference. 

The  new  Utah  Senator  said  Chairman 
James  E.  MnaaAT,  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  agrees  with  him  that  there 
should  be  a  staff  study  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  such  legislation. 

Senator  Moss,  who  also  be'ongs  to  the  In- 
terior CoDunlttee  which  handles  the  mining 
legislation,  held  that  such  a  study  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security.  In  the  Interest 
of  employment  In  the  metU  and  mineral 
mines  of  this  Nation  and  In  the  Interest  of 
the  mining  Industry  In  generU. 

The  Utahan  also  used  the  occasion  to  criti- 
cise the  Eisenhower  administration's  cur- 
rent economy  program  and  determination 
"to  keep  the  Federal  Oovemment  out  of  the 
red   by   keeping   Federal  revenues   up." 

"I  fervently  agree  with  the  commendable 
objective,  but  I  must  point  out  that  a  sick 
mining  industry  paying  little  or  no  Income 
tax  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  not  in  a 
very  good  position  to  help  keep  Federal  reve- 
nues up,"  he  said. 

[From  the  American  Metal  Market,  Feb.  10, 
1969] 

SsNATOB  Moss  PaoposES  MiMcaAi.  Laws  Lzkb 
Trosx  fob  Suoab 

WASBDroTON,  February  0 — Legislation  pat- 
terned after  the  Sugar  Act  was  proposed  by 
Senator  Moss  (Democrat,  of  Utah).  Satur- 
day at  Denver  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  assuring  at  all  times  domestic  production 
of  major  minerals  and  metals. 

Speaking  before  the  National  Western 
Mining  Conference,  Senator  Moss  said  that 
he  and  Senator  Mureat,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, have  agreed  that  a  staff  study  should 
be  held  to  determine  If  such  legislation  is 
advisable. 

The  freshman  Senator  from  Utah  said 
that  he  and  Senator  MuaaAi'  are  concerned 
that  metals  lost  ground  In  1958. 

Senator  Moss  said  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
recent  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior with  a  "thread  running  through  his 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  if  the  budget  is 
to  be  kept  balanced,  there  U  little  or  no  aid 
to  be  given  to  the  sick  mineral  industry." 

Although  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  is  commendable.  Senator  Moss  said, 
B  sick  mining  Industry  paying  little  or  no 
income  tax  to  the  Federal  Government  la 
not  In  a  very  good  position  to  help  keep 
Federal  revenues  up. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  often  been  dlsc\issed 
as  a  poeslble  solution  to  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  domestic  mining  industry  in  a 
stabilized  condition,  but  this  is  the  flrst 
time  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  a  proposed 
staff  study  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

[From  the  Journal  <a  0<»nmerce,   Feb.  9, 

1960] 
Patternxd  ok  Suoab  Act:  Flak  VtsvALms 

INSTTKED    MaBKST    FOB    X3JB.    MlMXBAUl 

(By  Bobert  F.  Morlson) 
Washinoton. — Plans    are    taking    ihape 
among  westerners  in  Congress  to  make  the 


most  ambitious  move  yet  to  insure  to  V3. 
producers  of  a  wide  range  of  minerals  and 
metals  a  major  share  of  the  domestic  market 
through  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  10- 
year-old  Sugar  Act. 

These  plans  are  expected  to  be  completed 
within  2  weeks  and.  at  this  stage,  are  ex- 
pected to  Include  such  materials  as  fluorspar. 
Iron  ore,  aluminum  and  oil  and  oil  products. 
Including  residual  oil. 

Whatever  final  mechanism  Is  decided  upon 
to  administer  the  overall  program — and  In- 
fomaed  sources  say  a  three-man  top-level 
boco-d  wUl  probably  be  proposed — the  plan 
will  provide: 

Determination  of  domestic  producers' 
share  of  the  U.S.  market. 

The  difference  between  consumption  and 
domestic  supplies  to  be  divided  among  for- 
eign producers. 

PBOVmiS    CUABANTEX8 

An  annual  review  so  Import  quotas  can 
keep  pace  with  U.S.  growth,  except  that  at 
all  times  domestic  producers'  share  will  be 
guaranteed. 

Supporters  of  this  approach — who  have 
failed  In  the  past  to  obtain  import  quotas, 
higher  tariffs,  subsidies  or  other  aids  for 
domestic  extractive  industries — believe  it 
will  give  producers  here  and  abroad,  as  well 
as  consumers,  stable  prices  and  dependable 
supplies. 

First  public  disclosure  of  this  new  ap- 
proach came  Saturday  In  Denver,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Western  Min- 
ing Conference. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  Nevada, 
disclosed  that  he  and  Senator  James  E.  Mttx- 
BAT,  Democrat,  Montana,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  "are  in  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be,  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security,  in  the  Interest  of  em- 
ployment in  the  metal  and  mineral  mines  of 
this  Nation,  and  In  the  interest  of  the  min- 
ing Industry  in  general,  a  staff  study  to 
determine  if  it  is  advisable  that  Congress 
enact  legislation  patterned  after  the  Sugar 
Act  to  assure  at  all  times  domestic  produc- 
tion of  the  major  minerals  and  metals." 

STUDY    WELL   ALONG 

The  staff  study.  It  Is  learned.  Is  well  along 
and  prime  movers  supporting  the  program 
hope  to  have  it  completed  shortly. 

The  administration's  professed  liberal 
trade  policy,  plus  the  Democratic  leadership 
In  Congress  which  also  generally  favors  freer 
trade,  have  been  the  chief  obstacles  to  pro- 
tection for  these  industries. 

Further,  control  of  the  key  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee,  through  which  quota 
and  tariff  legislation  must  go,  has  virtually 
assured  defeat  for  these  proposals  in  past 
years. 

However,  this  stigar  act  approach  may  be 
able  to  bypass  these  two  committees. 

The  Sugar  Act  Itself,  which  is  up  for  ex- 
tension this  year,  is  handled  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  hope  is  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittees may  be  able  to  handle  the  new  plan. 


cms  NEW  ATrrrcDB 

Supporters  are  also  counting  for  help  in- 
directly on  the  administration's  weakening 
on  import  quotas — as  in  the  case  of  lead, 
Elnc,  and  oU — and  Its  switch  in  attitude  cm 
international  conunodlty  problems. 

State  Department  officials.  It  la  learned, 
have  been  filled  in  on  what  details  have 
been  firmed  up  on  the  minerals'  program, 
but  there  is  no  Indication  what  the  official 
reaction  will  be. 

Th9  administration  is  not  expected  to  be 
happy  with  this  approach,  but  may  find  It 
dUBcxilt  to  oppose  in  light  of  the  restrictive 
actions  on  lead.  Bine,  and  oil  and  Its  will- 
ingness the  past  year  to  dlac\is»— without 


making  any  c<»nmltment8 — International 
commodity  prot^ms  on  cocoa,  coffee,  lead, 
sine,  and  coppeiE 

Approaching  the  mining  industries'  prob- 
lems this  year  in  this  fashion,  soiirces  say, 
may  encotmter  additional  advantages. 


GRANTS  TO  STATES  TO  ASSIST  IN 
PROVISION  OP  FACXLITIES  AND 
SERVICES  FOR  DAY  CARE  OP 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Day  Care  Assistance  Act 
of  1959,"  to  authorize  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  day  care  of  children  out- 
side the  h(Kne  not  to  exceed  $25  million 
annually  with  half  that  amoimt  to  be 
allotted  to  States  on  a  matching  dollar- 
f  or-doUar  basis  and  the  remainder  to  be 
administered  to  impacted  areas  in  which 
specific  Federal  activities  like  defense 
work  or  military  bases  have  created  a 
special  need  for  such  facilities. 

State  plans  for  day  care  centers  and 
services  are  to  meet  standards  set  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  on  approval  Federal  funds 
would  become  available  under  the  bill  to 
assist  in  providing  care  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers  and  also  for  those 
children  who  require  special  attention 
because  they  or  their  parents  are  men- 
tally or  physically  handicapped. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
throughout  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  chief  losers  so  long  as  we 
fail  to  recognize  that  providing  suitable 
day  care  for  the  children  of  working 
mothers  is  a  national  problem  which 
urgently  requires  Federal  aid  to  activate 
State  and  local  efforts  in  this  field  and 
to  back  up  the  outstanding  voluntary 
programs  now  in  effect.  Until  a  Federal 
program  such  as  the  one  contemplated 
in  my  bill  is  enacted,  we  are  not  looking 
after  the  needs  of  these  children  In 
households  where  economic  necessity 
forces  the  mother  to  work  outside  the 
home.  In  cases  where  adequate  adult 
supervision  is  not  available,  children  are 
exposed  to  influences  which  lead  to  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  the  serious  rise  in 
youth  crime.  Also,  we  are  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  national  econ- 
omy which  cannot  fully  utilize  the 
highly  trained  skills  and  services  pos- 
sessed by  thousands  of  American  mothers 
with  small  children  who  may  wish  to  join 
the  work  force. 

Six  and  a  half  million  to  seven  million 
children  in  the  United  States  under  the 
age  of  12  have  mothers  who  work  out- 
side the  hcxne.  Initially,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  not  bow  served  would  be 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  professionally 
staffed,  well  equipped  day  care  centers 
established  by  States  and  municipalities 
under  a  national  program.  It  would 
also  lend  support  to  the  activities  pio- 
neered by  volimtary  groups  such  as  the 
Day  Care  Council  of  New  York  currently 
carrying  so  much  of  the  burden  in  sup- 
plying essential  facilities. 

To  categorically  blame  the  wayward- 
ness of  the  children  (hi  the  delinquency 
of  the  parents  in  homes  where  children 
do  not  receive  sufficient  care  during  the 
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day,  especially  after  school,  la  grossly 
unfair  in  many  instances.  One-fifth  of 
our  young  working  mothers  have  little 
choice  but  to  hold  down  full-time  Jobs 
because  tjhey  are  either  widowed,  di- 
vorced, or  separated  and  there  is  no 
male  breadwinner  in  the  household.  In 
addition,  in  families  where  the  hus- 
band's yearly  salary  is  under  $1,500.  at 
least  one  wife  and  mother  out  of  every 
four  is  working  to  help  supplement  her 
family's  meager  income  so  that  her  chil- 
dren may  receive  the  bare  necessities. 
The  percentage  of  cases  where  the 
mother  leaves  her  children  unattended 
so  that  she  can  earn  money  to  purchase 
luxuries  Is  very  low. 

Federal  assistance  for  children's  day 
care  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  Lan- 
ham  Act  passed  in  the  early  1940's  set 
up  such  a  program  but  it  was  allowed 
to  lapse  after  the  close  of  World  War 
H.  However,  there  are  approximately 
2  millicm  more  women  in  our  labor  force 
today  than  there  were  during  the  record 
war  production  year  of  1944  when  civil- 
Ian  manpower  and  wcananpower  was 
fully  mobilized.  Today,  one  out  of 
every  three  workers  is  a  woman  and  the 
proportion  of  young  working  mothers 
Is  bound  to  Increase  as  we  step  up  our 
entire  level  of  industrial  and  business 
activity  to  meet  the  cold  war  challenges, 
both  econ(»nic  and  military,  posed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  national  interest  will  demand  to 
an  Increasing  degree  that  child  day 
care  centers  and  services  become  an 
Integral  community  function  especially 
In  highly  industrialized  areas  where 
working  mothers  are  contributing  to  oiu: 
total  defense  effort.  Federal  impetus 
supplied  through  the  operations  of  a 
sensibly  scaled  program,  allotting  half 
to  its  annual  authorization  of  $12.5  mil- 
lion to  the  States  on  a  matching  fund 
basis  and  the  rest  to  federally  impacted 
areas,  offers  the  best  means  for  attain- 
ing that  objective. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  program 
through  Its  Children's  Bureau.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  any  of  the  $12.5 
million  in  matching  fimds  granted  to 
States  for  day  care  and  not  spent  for 
that  pxirpose,  shall  be  repaid;  also 
should  any  State  find  that  it  does  not 
require  all  of  these  funds  allocated  to  it, 
ttie  Secretary  of  the  I>epartment  may 
reassign  such  surplus  amounts  to  other 
States.  A  system  of  appeal  and  Judicial 
review  of  ruling  by  the  Secretary  is 
also  provided. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  1286)  to''  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  facilities  and 
services  for  the  day  care  of  children,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,    RELATINQ    TO    INCREASED 
OUTSIDE  INCOME 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Increase 
frwn  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year  the  amount 
of  earned  income  a  person  may  receive 
without  having  his  social  security  bene- 
fits reduced. 

The  law  now  provides  that  persons 
who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older  may 
earn  any  amoimt  without  having  their 
social  security  benefits  reduced.  For 
persons  under  72.  however,  the  maxi- 
mum annual  income  per  year  which 
they  may  earn  without  losing  any  bene- 
fits is  $1,200.  For  each  $80  or  fraction 
of  $80  over  $1,200  in  yearly  earned  in- 
come, 1  month's  benefits  can  be  lost. 
For  example,  a  person  who  earns  $110 
each  month,  loses  2  months'  benefits 
each  year;  a  person  earning  $175  each 
month,  loses  all  his  benefits. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  pres- 
ent limitation  on  earnings  is  far  too  low. 
Few  people  would  argue  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  so  high  that  outside 
Income  is  not  only  desired  by  bene- 
ficiaries, but  in  many  cases  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  To  raise  the  earn- 
ings limitation  by  $600  a  year  seems  to 
me  a  most  modest  proposal. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted,  also.  Mr. 
President,  that  my  bill  would  lower  the 
barrier  facing  beneficiaries  who  do  not 
wish  to  retire  completely  and  would  like 
to  continue  doing  at  least  part-time 
work.  Many  of  our  older  citizens  have 
valuable  skills  acquired  through  long 
years  of  training  and  experience.  Our 
Nation  needs  these  skills,  and  we  should 
be  offering  greater  incentive  to  such 
I>eople  who  do  desire  to  work.  My  bill 
would  be  a  step  in  this  direction. 

There  is  -another  point  which  also 
should  be  noted:  Under  present  law,  the 
$1,200  atmual  income  limitation  pertains 
only  to  earned  income,  and  not  to  pen- 
sions, dividends.  Interest,  and  insurance. 
For  example,  while  abeneficlary  with  an 
annual  Income  from  Investments  of 
$5,000  is  entitled  to  full  social  security 
benefits,  a  beneficiary  with  an  annual 
Income  of  $5,000  in  the  form  of  wages  or 
net  income  from  self-employment  nor- 
mally loses  his  benefits  entirely. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  serious  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  Justification  for  such  a 
distinction.  While  my  bill  does  not  do 
away  with  the  present  differentiation  be- 
tween earned  income  and  investment  in- 
come, it  does  at  least  modify  it. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  would  be  a 
great  Improvement  in  the  present  law.  I 
hope  it  will  be  favorably  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1288)  to  amend  title  U  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  the  annual  amount  in- 
dividuals are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  such  title. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Hitxphrzt,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXTENSION  OP  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
"behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague  from  Min- 
pesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  and  Mr. 
ProxmireI.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  that  will  make  addi- 
tional funds  available  for  use  in  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year,  and  will  provide  for  a  needed 
expansion  in  1960  and  1961. 

It  will  l»e  remembered  that  this  special 
program  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  by  schoolchildren  was  first  author- 
ized In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  In 
late  June  of  1958.  Congress  authorized 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  special  milk 
program,  with  an  annual  authorization 
of  $75  milUon. 

Previously,  when  I  sponsored  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program,  I  asked  for  an 
Increasing  authorization  to  provide  for 
expanded  school  enrollment  and  partici- 
pation. We  now  learn  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  last  year  Is  already  prov- 
ing InsufBcient. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
revealed  that  State  estimates  of  needs, 
compared  to  apportionment  of  the  $75 
million,  will  result  in  a  deficit  in  38 
States— amounting  to  an  indicated  total 
deficit  of  $3,378,569  if  the  program  were 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  current  level 
until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Unless  we  increase  the  authorization 
soon.  States  will  have  to  tell  their  schools 
to  cut  down  the  milk  supply  to  children 
who  need  it 

Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  asks  for  the  addition  of  $5  million 
to  the  current  authorization,  to  wipe  out 
the  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  1960  and 
1961  by  $10  million  and  $15  million,  re- 
spectively. In  order  to  provide  for  fur- 
ther expansion  of  school  enrollment  In 
the  Nation. 

Our  school  enrollment  keeps  going  up 
as  our  population  increases.  We  simply 
must  realize  that  these  health  programs 
for  our  yoimg  people  must  be  expanded. 
In  order  to  keep  pace  with  that  growth. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table, 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e.  showing  the  apportionment 
of  funds,  estimated  State  needs,  and  In- 
dipated  deficit  for  fiscal  1959.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

Special  Mnjc  PioaaAM 
Apportionment   of   funds.    State    estimated 
needs,   and   indicated   deficit,  fiscal   year 
19S9 


AdminlstraUve  unit 

Appor- 
tion- 
ment 1 

(1) 

8tat« 

estimated 

oeecU* 

(S) 

Indi- 
cated 
defldt 

(8) 

Btat«  Bgendcs: 

Alabama.. .. 

AlMira 

$l,07^610 

17, 716 

326^033 

Ml.  889 

7,311,SS3 

•1,0M,«0 
l«.C7f 

va.xa 

1158.177 
7.882,  «• 

$30,010 

MO 

81.  IW 

Arkansaa 

CitUfoniia 

10. »« 

>  Division  of  fimds  unonc  SUtM  b  based  on  Um  pat- 
tern of  expenditures  In  fiscal  year  IBM. 

» E-itlmatM  received  In  late  February  1M».  based  oa 
actual  expenditures  throufb  December  1058. 


1959 
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SraciAL  ICnjc  Pkxmum 

Apportionment  of  funds.  State  estimated 
needs,  and  indicated  deficit,  fiscal  year 
1959 — Continued 


AdmlnistratlTe  unit 


Appor- 

UOD- 

ment  > 
(1) 


8tat»  agenclea    Con. 

Colorado 

Oooaeettcut 

Dataware 

Delaware  State 

Hospital 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Oeonda 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nilnols 

IndlaiM . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Budcet 
and  Procurement.. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MisBOurT. 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico .... 

New  York 

New  York  Division 
of  Standards  and 

Purchases 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Ohk>  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.... 

Oklahoma. 

Oreffon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Bouth  Carolina 
Dairy  Commis- 
sion...  

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Tennessee  Departs 
mtttit  of  Acricol- 

tore... 

Texas 

Utah 

Utah  Department  of 

Public  Welfare 

Vermont 

Vinrlnla 

WaahlnKton 

Weetyirtlnia 

Wiaeonsln.. ......... 

Wyoming 


Total  StaU 


Areaoflloett- 
Northeast.. 
Boatheast.. 
Midwest... 
Southwest.. 
West 


Total  area  officers. 
Grand  total 


Sll,fl07 
700, 8» 
177, 8» 

14.864 

18^204 

1,104.  MS 

l,00Q,EOt 

133,101 

107,840 

S,ei>4.117 

1,708,660 

1,431,776 

808,888 

i.aoo,m 
47a  ei  I 

256,007 
1,300.064 


25,300 
2,8.'a,»42 
3.  SOB.  088 
1.736,723 

129.770 
356.  S42 
54.363 
197.454 
$1,053,465 
333^034 


130.938 
1,264,113 

192.290 
3,7KS85 

ir.4S5 
832,202 
407. 474 
1908.410 
300.804 
401,080 


•0.338 

320.  ao4 
1,580,038 


18.065 

2,215.279 

16^el9 

7.175 

143,075 

1,204,325 

1, 101, 738 

365,013 

%  100.  633 

140^103 


State 

estimated 

needs' 

(2) 


801,332 
843,470 
104,735 

14.864 

802,668 
1.214,806 
1,001,504 
133,161 
186,102 
r.,  604, 117 
1 


Indl- 

ated 

defldt 

(3) 


60. 137. 971 


008.753 
301,800 
2,880.270 
030.418 
390,602 


5,170.020 


74.306,000 


900,618 

431.77fi 

■    830.902 

1,241.457 

470.911 

364,220 

1,201,832 


35,300 

2,853,042 

8.706,663 

1.726.723 

1,033.745 

2,054,534 

129,776 

356,  .542 

57,544 

200.877 

C  043.  .551 

361,043 

fl,  101  006 


13B,02» 
1.286.017 

214,  376 
:<,  054.  217 

ir.  485 

847.925 

488,766 

3.327.468 

337.883 

607,  ro 


66.338 

320.204 

1,530,038 


18,005 

1 274, 710 

155.610 

7,175 

143,975 

1,307,975 

1,  IM,  630 

365,013 

:^  211, 730 

14^678 


77.635 
73,641 
17,300 


12,164 

109,850 

1.000 


18,250 

'io6,'068 

"27,"  103 
35,224 


7,523 
85,778 


107,  575 


64,063 
27,005 


3,181 

3.423 

$300,086 

38.909 

302,707 


22.804 

22.126 

219,633 


72,198.230 


1,058,340 
402,082 

3,015.910 
080.418 
382,483 


6,480.230 


77,087,400 


15,033 
21.202 
329.  nS2 
31.079 
40,281 


60.431 


13.650 
32,803 


10^007 
570 


3.000.250 


140,587 

10.180 

135,640 


22,801 


318. 310 


3,878,600 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  California  will  be 
1680.936  short  of  meeting  its  estimated 
milk  fimd  needs  this  fiscal  year.  New 
Jersey  has  an  estimated  deficit  of  $390.- 
086;  Ohio  needs  $219,632;  Rhode  Island 
needs  $329,052;  New  York  needs 
$202,707. 

Fortunate,  we  In  Minnesota  aiH>ear 
to  have  an  adequate  apportionment  to 
fulfill  our  own  needs;  but  we  are  Just 
as  much  concerned  that  young  people 
evenrwhere  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  milk  program. 


This  special  program  was  initiated  in 
Septonber  of  1954;  and  in  the  first 
year  almost  450  milllcxi  half  pints  of  milk 
were  consumed  by  the  schoolchildren. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1956.  as  the  program 
became  more  firmly  established,  more 
than  1,394  million  hall  pints  of  milk 
were  consumed.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  in  1959.  about  29  percent  more 
schools  and  other  outlets  participated 
in  the  program  than  in  1956,  and  50  per- 
cent more  milk  was  consumed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table, 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  printed,  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoro.  so  that  all  may  readily  see 
how  this  program  has  expanded  to  reach 
more  and  more  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Spxciai,  Mhjc  Progsaic 

Participation,    milk    consumption,    and    ex- 

penditures,  fiscal  years  1955-59 


Increase 

Number 

Milk 

in  ex- 

ofoutleU 

con- 

Expend- 

pendi- 

Fiscal year 

partlcl- 

sump- 

itures 

tures 

Pattnc 

tion 
(HpinU) 

over 

previous 

year 

MiUum 

MiUicn 

Percent 

1956 

41.004 
02,300 

449.8 
1.304.2 

$17.1 
45.9 

1950 

168.4 

1057  « 

71,230 

1,752.7 

00.5 

31.8 

1968 

70,478 

1, 918.  2 

00  3 

9  0 

1060  « 

<  80, 000 

2;  100.0 

«74.3 

12.x 

'  In  addition  to  schools,  proftram  was  extended  by 
Congress  to  summer  camps  and  other  child-care  InsU- 
tutlons. 

*  Estimated. 

*  Does  not  tnpjude  summer  camps.  Summer  camps 
in  summpr  of  1U57,  2,230;  summer  of  1958,  3,026. 

*  Maximum  funds  available.  State  estimated  needs 
for  funds  amount  to  $77.7  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  this  proposal  for  the  expansion 
of  this  valuable  program  merits  imme- 
diate action.  As  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  shall  urge  that  it  be  given  prior- 
ity. I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  In  considering  this  one  of  the 
important  moves  we  can  make  for  the 
welfare  and  health  of  the  nation's  young 
people.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1289)  to  Increase  and  ex- 
tend tl^e  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren. Introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


PROHIBrnON  OF  EAVESDROPPmO 
IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  eavesdropping  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  coaaexit  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  right  of  privacy  against  unau- 
thorized Invasion  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  facilitate  the  fullest  use  of  scientific 
methods  of  crime  detection  by  law-en- 


forcement agencies.  The  bill  represents 
the  first  effort  in  Federal  legliOation  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  new 
methods  of  electronic  monitoring  of  con- 
versations and  pther  communications. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  unauthor- 
ized eavesdropping  would  be  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  if  it  occurred  in  any 
area  under  Federal  Jurisdiction,  or  was 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  abetting  the 
perpetration  of  any  Federal  offense,  or 
involved  the  use  of  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce. 

However,  the  bill  contains  detailed  pro- 
visions imder  which  law  enforcement 
agencies  can  obtain  court  orders  for 
eavesdropping  under  procedures  parallel- 
ing those  appUcable  to  warrants  for 
searches  and  seiziu-es. 

One  Important  provision  of  the  bill 
would  overturn  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Benanti  case  and  make  it 
clear  that  evidence  obtained  by  au- 
thorized State  wiretapping  would  be  ad- 
missible in  Federal  and  State  courts. 

We  cannot  avoid  coming  to  grips  with 
this  subject  any  longer. 

While  the  present  laws  erect  substan- 
tial and  unreasonable  impediments  to 
effective  police  action  against  organized 
crime,  they  are  almost  entirely  ineffective 
in  dealing  with  blackmailers  and  other 
unscrupulous  interlopers.  This  incredi- 
ble situation  demands  legislative  atten- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
serve  as'  a  framework  for  consideration 
of  needed  revision  of  the  law  in  this 
field. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao. 

The  bill  (S.  1292)  to  prohibit  eaves- 
dropping under  certain  circumstances, 
and  for  tother  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  ElKATiKc,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  aijd  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  asleUqws: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the^enate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part 
I  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  la 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTBI  30 — ^BAVBSOSOPPINO^ 

"Sec. 

"870.  Definitions. 

"671.  Eavesdropping   prohibited. 

"672.  Possession    of    eaveedropping    instru* 

ments. 
"673.  Ex  parte  order  fen*  eavesdropping. 
"674.  AdmlsslbUlty  of  evidence. 
"676.  Exceptions. 
"676.  Duty  to  report  violations. 
"I  670.  Denmtlons 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"{l)  'Eavesdropping'  refer*  to  a  situation 
in  which  .-.  person — 

"(a)  not  a  sender  or  receiver  of  a  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  cotnmunlcatlon  willfully 
and  by  means  of  instrument  overhears  or 
records  a  telephone  or  telegraph  communica- 
tion, or  aids,  authorizes,  employs,  procures 
or  permits  another  to  do  so,  without  the 
consent  of  either  a  sender  or  raoaiver 
thereof:  or  ,/'^ 

"(b)  not  present  during  a  con  versa  tfen 
or  discussion  willfuUy  and  by  means  of  in- 
strument overhears  or  records  such  ecm- 
versation  or  dlscxission,  or  adds,  authorizes, 
employs,  procures  or  permit*  another  to  do 
so,  without  the  consent  of  the  party  to 
such  convers»tlon  or  discussion;  or 
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"(c)  who,  not  a  member  of  «  Jury,  re- 
cords or  listens  to  by  means  of  Instrument 
the  deliberations  at  a  Jury  or  who  aids,  au- 
thorizes, employs,  procures  or  permits  an- 
other to  do  so. 

"(2)  'Person'  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  association  Includ- 
ing the  subscriber  to  any  telephone  or  tele- 
graph service  Involved  but  excluding  any 
law  enforcement  officer  while  acting  law- 
fully and  In  his  official  capacity  In  the  in- 
vestigation, detection,  or  prosecution  of 
crime. 

"(3)  Instrument'  means  any  device, 
contrivance,  machine,  or  apparatus  or  part 
thereof  designed  or  used  for  acoustical  de- 
tection including  but  not  limited  to  wire- 
tapping equipment,  microphones,  detecta- 
phones,  dictaphones,  radio  transmitters,  and 
recorders. 
"I  571.  Eavesdropping  prohibited 

"A  person  who  engages  in  eavesdropping — 

"(1)  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 
or 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  abetting 
or  perpetrating  any  Federal  offense;  or 

"(3)  where  the  conversation,  discussion. 
or  eommunlcation  overheard  or  recorded  is 
by  wire  or  radio;  or 

"(4)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Infor- 
mation oonoemlng  any  aetlTlty  undar  Fed- 
eral regulation;  or 

"(S)  whara  tha  Information  overheard  or 
r«oordad  U  to  b«  tranamltt«d  in  IntaraUU 
eommaroa  or  outtlda  tha  Unlttd  StatM;  or 

"(6)  whara  the  Instrument  amploytd  to 
oirarhaar  or  raoord  the  eonvanatlon,  dlaous- 
•ion.  or  oommunloatlon  utlUaea  or  Involvaa 
tMlUtlM  la  tntanUta  or  foralga  oommtrot, 
■hall  ba  &na<l  not  mora  than  IS.OOO  or  Im- 
prlaonad  not  mora  than  oaa  year  and  a  day, 
or  both. 

**i  872.  PoiMMlon  of  aavaadropplng  Initni- 
mants 

"A  parson  who  has  in  his  possession  any 
•aveadropplng  instrument  under  clrcum- 
stances  evincing  an  Intent  to  use  or  employ 
or  allow  the  same  to  be  used  or  employed  for 
unlawful  eavesdropping  under  section  671  of 
this  chapter,  or  knowing  the  same  to  b«  so 
used,  shall  be  Oned  not  more  than  91,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both. 

"i  573.  Ex  parte  order  for  eavesdropping 

"(1)  An  ex  parte  order  for  eavesdropping 
may  be  Issued  by  any  Judge  of  any  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  or  a  United  States 
District  Court  or  any  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States.  up>on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  an  authorized  agent  of  any  Federal 
law  enforcement  agency  that  there  is  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  evidence  of  Fed- 
eral crime  may  be  thus  obtained  and  partic- 
ularly describing  the  person  or  persons  whose 
commrunlcationa,  conversations,  or  discus- 
sions are  to  be  overheard  or  recorded  and  the 
purpose  thereof,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  tele- 
graphic or  telephonic  communication  identi- 
fying the  particular  telephone  number  or 
telegraph  line  Involved.  In  connection  with 
the  Issuance  of  such  an  order  the  Judge  may 
examine  on  oath  the  applicant  and  any  other 
witness  he  may  produce  and  shall  satisfy 
himself  of  the  existence  of  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  granting  of  such  applica- 
tion. Any  such  order  shall  be  effective  for 
the  time  specified  therein  but  not  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  months  unless  ex- 
tended or  renewed  by  the  Judge  who  signed 
and  issued  the  original  order  upon  satisfying 
himself  that  such  extension  or  renewal  is  In 
the  public  interest.  Any  such  order  together 
with  the  iMipers  upon  which  the  application 
was  based,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  retained 
by  the  applicant  as  authority  for  the  eaves- 
dropping authorized  therein.    A  true  copy 


of  such  order  shall  be  retained  in  his  posses- 
sion by  the  Judge  issuing  the  same.  and.  In 
the  event  of  the  denial  of  an  application  for 
such  an  order,  a  true  copy  of  the  papers  upon 
which  the  application  was  based  shall  in  like 
manner  be  retained  by  the  Judge  denying  the 
same. 

"(2)  Orders  for  eavesdropping  must  be  ob- 
tained before  the  eavesdropping  conunences, 
except  as  hereinafter  in  this  section  provided. 
A  law  enforcement  officer  may  eavesdrop 
without  a  court  order  obtained,  pursuant  to 
this  section  only  when  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  (a)  that  evidence  of  crime 
may  be  thus  obtained,  and  (b)  that  in  order 
to  obtain  such  evidence  time  does  not  permit 
an  application  to  be  made  for  such  a  court 
order  before  such  eavesdropping  must  com- 
mence. In  any  such  case  an  application  for 
a  covn-t  order  pursuant  to  this  section  must 
be  made  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such 
eavesdropping  conunenced.  In  computing 
said  twenty-four-hour  period  legal  hollda3r8 
shall  not  be  considered.  The  application  for 
such  a  court  order  must  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  section, 
the  time  when  such  eavesdropping  com- 
menced. If  such  application  is  granted,  the 
order  shall  be  made  effective  from  the  time 
the  eavesdropping  commenced.  If  the  appli- 
cation Is  denied,  the  eavesdropping  must 
cease  Immediately. 

"(3)  Except  In  any  trial,  hearing  or  other 
proceeding,  a  person  who  willfully  dlsoloees 
to  any  person,  other  than  a  carrier  whoee 
faoUitlee  are  Involved,  or  other  authorlaed 
agent  of  any  law  enforcement  agency,  any 
Information  oonoemlng  the  application  for, 
the  granting  or  denial  of  ordere  for  eavea* 
dropping,  or  the  Identity  of  the  penon  or 
pereoni  whoee  oommunleatlone,  oonverea- 
tlona,  or  dlecuialone  are  the  aubjeot  of  an 
ex  parte  order  granted  punuant  to  thte  eeo- 
tlon  ah|ll  be  fined  not  more  than  11,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  alx  montha,  or 
both. 

"i  574.  AdmlsslbUlty  of  evidence 

"Evidence  obtained  by  any  act  In  Ylolatloa 
of  this  chapter,  and  evidence  obtained 
through  or  resulting  from  information  ob- 
tained by  any  such  act,  shall  be  inadmissible 
for  any  purpose  in  any  civil  action,  proceed- 
ing or  hearing:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
such  evidence  shall  be  admissible  in  any  dis- 
ciplinary trial  or  hearing  or  any  administra- 
tive action,  proceeding  or  hearing  conducted 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  governmental  agency. 
"J  57S.  Exceptions 

"(1)  Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter 
shall  prohibit  eavesdropping  by  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  agency  of  any  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  in- 
troduction in  any  court  of  evidence  obtained 
by  such  eavesdropping,  where  the  eaveedroi>- 
plng  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  such  State 
and  is  carried  out  in  conformity  with  stich 
laws.  ^^— —— 

"(2)  There  may  be  introduced  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  evidence  relating  to  the 
existence,  contents,  substance,  purport,  ef- 
fect, or  meaning  of  any  communication  by 
wire  or  radio  which  has  been  intercepted  by 
any  law  enforcement  officer  <x  agency  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  where 
the  interception  of  such  communication  waa 
authorized  by  the  lavrs  of  such  State  and 
was  carried  out  in  conformity  with  such  laws. 

"(31  Information  obtained  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  chapter  by  any  author- 
ized agent  of  any  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency  through  or  as  a  result  of  the  intercep- 
tion of  any  communication  by  wire  or  radio 
upon  the  express  written  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  any  inveetigation  of  any  Federal 
offense  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  60S  of  the  Oommunlcations  Act  of 
1084  (48  Stat.  1103).  be  deemed  admissible, 
in  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceedings. 


"f  576.  Duty  to  report  vlolatlona 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(48  Stat.  1103)  to  report  to  the  law-enforce- 
ment agency  having  Jxirlsdiction.  any  infor- 
mation coming  to  his  attention  with  regard 
to  violations  of  this  chapter.  Any  willful 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  piinlshable 
by  a  One  of  up  to  $600." 

Sac.  S.  The  proviso  contained  in  section  906 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1984  (48  Stat. 
1103)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Provid- 
ed, That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
interception,  receiving,  divulging,  publish- 
ing, or  utilizing  the  contents  of  (a)  any  radio 
conununlcatlon  broadcast  or  transmitted  by 
amateurs  or  others  for  the  tise  of  the  general 
public  or  relating  to  ships  In  distress,  or  (b) 
any  eavesdropping  by  any  person  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  28  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Sac.  S.  The  Communications  Act  of  1984 
(48  Stat.  1064),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following   new  section; 

"I  228.  Authorized  interceptions 

"All  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  are  hereby  authorised  to  per- 
mit eavesdropping  by  any  pereon  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  28  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Coda." 

8k.  4.  If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  cir- 
cumstance ahall  be  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  chspter  and  the  ap- 
pUoabUlty  of  such  provision  to  other  olrcum* 
etanoei  ahall  not  b9  affMttd  thereby. 


READJUSTMENT  OP  SIZE  AND 
WEIGHT  LIMITATIONS  ON 
FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL  MATTER 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  PrMldtnt.  Z 
lntroduo9  for  appropriate  referenc*  a 
blU  to  adjust  the  elae  and  weight  llmlU- 
tlons  on  fourth -claa»— parcel  poet— mail 
matter.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  im- 
portant legislation  urgently  needed  by 
the  Post  OfDce  Department  and  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  small  businesses — man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
service  establlshmentf — which  must  use 
parcel  post  regularly. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  Imme- 
diately reestablish  a  large  measure  of 
uniformity  In  the  limits  of  size  and 
weight  of  parcels  mailed  between  all  post 
ofiQces  in  the  United  States.  My  pro- 
posal, if  enacted  by  the  Congress,  would 
eventually  bring  a  return  to  complete 
uniformity  of  permissible  size  and 
weight  of  parcel-post  packages  at  the 
level  which  served  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  so  well  through  the  20  years  pre- 
ceding 1952. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  a  bill  having  the  same 
objective  of  parcel-post  size  and  weight 
uniformity  as  I  now  propose.  The  pro- 
visions incorporated  In  that  bill,  8.  3899, 
had  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
as  part  of  a  general  postal  rates  bill,  now 
Public  Law  8&-426.  The  parcel-poet  size 
and  weight  provisions,  however,  were  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  from  the  general 
postal  rates  Increase  bill  to  permit  sepa- 
rate consideration.  To  that  end  I  intro- 
duced 6.  3899.  Unfortunately,  strictures 
of  time  before  adjournment  of  the  85th 
Congress  prevented  Senate  consideratloa 
of  my  proposal. 

This  present  proposal,  while  directed 
to  the  same  end  of  achieving  parcel-post 
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size  and  weight  uniformity,  ditten  from 
S.  3899  in  the  maximum  limitations  pro- 
posed. 

In  talking  with  mail  users  and  postal 
officials  in  their  home  States,  Senators 
have  undoubtedly  found,  as  I  have  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  overwhelming 
demand  for  adjustment  and  standardiza- 
tion of  size  and  weight  limits  on  parcel 
post  mail. 

Remedy,  so  long  overdue  and  so 
urgently  needed  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  mailers,  is  contained  in 
my  present  proposal.  I  hope  other 
Members  will  join  me  in  curing  this 
sorry  situation  early  this  session. 

Parcel  post  provides  a  convenient,  re- 
liable, and  economical  means  for  small 
package  shipment  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  a  major  factor  in  the  promotion  of 
our  Nation's  commerce  and  trade.  Par- 
cel post  brings  buyers  and  sellers  of  the 
United  States  Into  close  contact  with 
each  other  no  matter  how  far  they  may 
be  separated  by  distance. 

For  small  business,  particularly,  par- 
cel post  is  an  almost  Indispensable  busi- 
ness tool. 

Prior  to  1952,  for  20  years  there  had 
been  one  uniform  regulation  governing 
the  sice  and  weight  of  packages  permit- 
ted to  b«  shipped  by  parcel  post  to  and 
from  every  post  office  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  users  of  parcel  post  oon- 
vcnlontly  geared  their  operatlona  to  tbat 
•ingle  uniform  parcel  po8t  regulation. 

Beginning  with  1952.  however,  through 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  199  of  the 
82d  Congress,  that  single,  uniform  regu- 
lation was  replaced  by  three  dlfTerlng 
parcel  post  regulations. 

Operating  confusion  and  heavy  added 
expense  has  been  experienced  by  both 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  parcel 
post  users  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  199. 
The  Post  Office  Department  suffered  a 
net  revenue  loss  in  excess  of  $70  million 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  of  Public 
Law  199,  according  to  testimony  of  De- 
partment representatives,  to  Congress. 

The  Department  further  Informed 
Congress  "that  Public  Law  199  (65  Stat. 
610)  Imposing  nonuniform  weight  and 
size  limitations  on  parcel  post  has  created 
operational  difficulties,  losses  of  postal 
revenues,  and  widespread  public  mis- 
understanding and  dissatisfactioa" 

The  users  of  parcel  post  through  the 
Intervening  years  have  paid  heavily  in 
increased  expense  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials and  in  higher  postal  rates  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  199. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  when  Public 
Law  199  was  enacted  by  the  82d  Con- 
gress. May  I  repeat  in  part  my  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  in  the  85th  Congress 
In  presenting  S.  3899.  My  statement  last 
year  on  the  background  of  Publl^c  Law 
199  applies  equally  to  my  present  pro- 
posal except  that  the  need  for  relief  from 
the  penalties  of  Public  Law  199  has  since 
become  even  more  acute : 

I  am  not  very  proud  of  the  patchwork 
pattern  of  ratemaUng  that  we  provided  in 
the  bill,  but  It  was  the  best  that  we  could 
do  at  the  time.  There  were  various  reasons 
why  we  had  to  provide  for  three  distinct 
rates.  The  committee  had  no  way  of  luiow- 
ing  how  much  difficulty  they  would  cause. 


Under  PubUc  Law  ld9  parcels  shipped  be- 
tween flrst-class  poet  offices  in  the  first  two 
zones  (approximately  150  miles  from  point 
of  mailing)  were  limited  to  40  pounds  and 
72  mches  combined  length  and  girth.  Par- 
cels shipped  between  flrst-class  post  offices, 
zone  3  through  zone  8,  were  limited 
to  20  pounds  and  72  combined  Inches.  We 
retained  the  old  maximum  limits  of  70 
pounds  and  100  combined  inches  for  parcels 
shipped  between  post  offices  other  than  those 
of  the  first  class.  In  addition,  we  exempted 
agricultural  products,  books,  and  certain 
other  items,  so  you  might  say  that  we  really 
have  four  rates. 

This  was  not  good  ratemaking  and  vra 
realized  it.  However,  we  did  not  want  to 
eliminate  this  service  to  areas  where  it  was 
otherwise  unobtainable. 

The  committee  felt  that  this  legislation 
should  be  reviewed  about  every  2  years.  It 
has  now  been  6  years  since  it  has  been  re- 
viewed. Certainly,  time  has  demonstrated 
that  we  need  to  correct  some  of  the  in- 
equities and  undue  penalties  resulting  from 
the  practical  oiieration  of  Public  Law  199. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  reasons  for  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  199  was  to  assist  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  in  overcoming  its 
deficit  and  loss  of  business.  I  think  it  Is 
rather  Interesting  to  note  that  while  we 
passed  the  bill  we  apparently  did  no  great 
service  to  the  Railway  Express  Agency.  Their 
complaint  in  1951  was  that  their  employment 
had  declined  by  82.000  from  1848  to  1850 
b.:cause  of  competition  of  parcel  post.  Of 
course,  part  of  the  decline  wae  caused  by 
reductions  in  volume  of  butlneee  after  the 
war.  AetusUy,  Railway  Sxpreaa  had  en  all- 
time  employment  high  of  81,000  In  IMS  as  a 
oonNquence  of  wtrttmt  bustneN,  Prewar 
(1840)  employment  had  been  44.000.  which 
was  about  the  eame  aa  In  1851. 

In  1058,  when  PublloLi^w  190  became  effec* 
tlve.  Railway  Bxprees  employment  Inoreaaed 
to  46.000.  Since  that  time  it  has  continued 
to  decline  and  by  1957  (t  had  dropped  to 
87,000.  The  fact  that  employment  has 
dropped  about  7.000  since  the  bUl  was  passed 
does  not  support  the  Railway  Kxpresa 
Agency's  testimony  before  the  conunlttee  in 
1951,  which  I  am  stire  was  quite  sincere, 
that  their  business  troubles  were  largely  the 
reeult  of  the  competition  of  parcel  post. 

Railway  Express  less-than-carload  ship- 
ments dropped  to  78  million  in  1951  from  a 
wartime  high  of  231  million,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  6  years  later  shipments 
were  still  only  80  miUion. 

Parcel  post  also  lost  a  large  amount  of 
business  in  that  same  period,  dropping  from 
7,485  million  pounds  In  1951  to  5,238  million 
pounds  in  1957. 

Obviously,  Public  Law  199  brought  neither 
RaUway  Express  nor  parcel  post  any  gain  in 
business  from  the  otherls  loss.  Both  lost 
business  in  a  period  when  American  business 
generally  was  experiencing  large  and  pros- 
perous grovrth. 

During  this  6-year  period,  the  Interstate 
Oonmierce  Commission  has  approved,  and  I 
think  quite  properly  so,  increases  in  Railway 
Express  rates  in  five  successive  steps,  from  a 
93-cent  minimum  to  a  $2.20  minimum,  with 
proportionate  Increases  in  other  rates. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  arguments 
which  were  cogent  at  the  time,  and  given  in 
all  good  faith,  simply  do  not  stand  up  in  the 
light  of  experience. 

I  think  the  parcel  post  size  and  weight 
legislation  embodied  in  Public  Law  199  has 
placed  an  unduly  costly  operating  burden  on 
the  Post  Office  Department.  These  reg\ila- 
tions  are  very  confusing  to  the  postal 
workers,  and  Judging  from  the  letters  I  get 
from  my  constituents,  extremely  confusing 
to  the  public. 

I  believe  my  proposal  is  a  reasonable 
solution  to  what  I  consider  an  unreason- 
able situation.  I  h(^;>e  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing will  be  reported  by  the  com- 


mittee and  given  consideration  by  the 
Senate  early  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  explanation  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1306)  to  readjust  the  size 
and  weight  limitations  on  fourth-class 
mail  matters,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
HONET,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer^ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  readjust  the  size  and  weight 
limitations  on  fourth-class  (parcel  poet) 
mail,"  approved  October  24,  1951  (65  Stat. 
610;  39  U.S.C.  240a),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  aa 
precedes  the  first  semicolon  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  on  fourth-class  matter  the  limit 
of  size  shall  be  one  hundred  Inches  In  girth 
and  length  combined  and  the  limit  of  weight 
shall  be  over  sixteen  cunces  and  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  pounds  until  midnight  on  June  30, 
1900,  after  which  the  upper  limit  of  weight 
ahall  not  exceed  seventy  pounds." 

The  summary  explanation  presented 
by  Mr,  MoifsONir  Is  as  follows; 

BUMMAST   BSTLANATION   OT   BOb 

Preeent  law  provides  upper  Umlta  of  weight 
for  paroel  poet  paokagee  of  40  pounds  In  the 
first  and  seoond  lonts,  and  80  pounds  In  the 
third  through  eighth  aonee.  The  propoeed 
bill  would  eeublleh  a  ualforn  upper  limit 
of  50  pounds,  regardlees  of  aone,  until  June 
30.  1080. 

Present  law  aniakee  etceptlona  for  paeksgsa 
mailed  to  or  from  Army  or  Fleet  post  ofBoee; 
second,  third,  and  fourth  claas  poet  oSoee; 
or  rural  and  star  routes;  and  for  packages 
containing  agricultural  oommoditlee  and 
books.  In  these  cases,  the  upper  limit  of 
weight  la  now  70  pounds.  These  exceptiona 
would  be  continued  under  the  proposed  bill 
until  June  30,  1960. 

After  June  30,  1960,  the  upper  limit  of 
weight  of  all  parcel  poet  packages  would  l>e- 
come  uniform  at  70  poxuids. 

Present  law  provides  an  upper  limit  in 
girth  of  72  inches,  except  for  p>ackages  mailed 
to  or  from  Army  or  fleet  post  offices;  seconds 
third,  and  fourth  class  post  offices;  or  rvtrml 
and  star  routes;  and  for  packages  contain- 
ing agricultural  commodities  and  books.  In 
the  latter  cases,  the  upper  limit  of  girth  la 
how  100  inches.  The  propoeed  bill  would ' 
establish  a  uniform  limit  of  girth  of  100 
Inches,  effective  Imjnedlately. 


EXCLUSION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 
OP  FULL  AMOUNT  OF  ANY  AN- 
NUITY RECEIVED  UNDER  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bin  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  full  amount  of  any  annuity  received 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize  that  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  to  Congress  addi- 
tional exemptions  under  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws,  imder  present  budgetary 
conditions.  However,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  Langer-Chavez-Stevenson 
bills  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 
I  had  placed  an  exemption  in  it  for  the 
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civil  service  annuities  from  the  pajnnent 

of  Income  tax.  .  ^      ,      « 

However,  when  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  was  passed,  mot  so  many 
people  earned  enough  to  pay  income  tax, 
since  the  salaries  were  less  than  they 
are  today  and  the  personal  exemptions 
were  higher.  For  the  foregoing  reason, 
the  exemption  of  the  civil  service  an- 
nuities was  knocked  out  of  the  Langer- 
Chavez-Stevenson  bill  before  it  was  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  was  passed,  the  pajrment 
of  income  tax  was  an  important  subject 
and  Congress  did  grant  exemptions 
therein  as  they  did  in  the  social  security 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  place  the  civil  service  an- 
nuities on  the  same  level  as  the  railroad 
retirement  and  social  security  payments 
In  relation  to  exemptions  under  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  law.  I  ask  that  this  bill 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICBR.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1309)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  proviae 
that  the  full  amount  of  any  annuity 
received  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
Income,  introduced  by  Mr.  Langbr,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  CommU^pevOg^Jlnance. 

AMENDMENT  OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1937 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Thomas  Stack,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  Mr.  Stack  is  president 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  National 
Railroad  Pension  Poriun.  Inc. 

I  want  to  make  clear  my  purpose  in 
Introducing  this  bill.  I  have  very  great 
misgivings  about  the  soundness  of  this 
legislation  which  represents  the  program 
of  the  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum. 
Inc.  Nevertheless,  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  all  points  of  view  will  have 
been  considered  in  our  deliberations  con- 
cerning amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  1314)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morsk  (by  request) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

GENERAL  PULASKI  MEMORIAL  DAY 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  submit  for 
a  nimiber  of  years,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
October  11.  1959,  General  Pulaski  Me- 
morial Day.  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Brigadier  General  Pulaski. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


The  Joint  resolution  (8. J.  Ree.  62) 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  proclaim  October 
11.  1958.  General  Pulaski's  Memorial 
Day  for  the  observance  and  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  of  Brigadier  General 
Pulaski.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstalx. 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


heard  the  statement  made  on  the  floor 
that  the  carnation  was  the  most  popular 
flower  to  be  found  at  funerals.  There- 
fore it  does  symbolize  memory  and  ap- 
preciation of  those  gone  before.  I  be- 
lieve the  rose,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  a 
beloved  symbol  of  the  future,  as  well  as 
of  the  present  and  the  past. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ROSE  AS  THE 
NATIONAL  FLORAL  EMBLEM 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  rose  as  the 
national  flower  of  the  United  States. 

The  rote  is  the  universal  symbol  of 
peace,  loyalty,  love,  devotion,  and 
oour  Are.  It  would  be  a  fitting  companion 
to  the  eagle  as  an  American  national 
symbol. 

The  rose  goes  far  back  Into  American 
history.  Fossilised  rose  blooms  have 
been  found  in  Oregon  and  California. 
Their  age  is  estimated  at  36  million 
years.  When  the  May/lovoer  landed  at 
Plymouth  it  was  recorded:  I'The  shore 
was  fragrant  like  the  smell  of  a  rose 
garden  and  the  happy  children  gathered 
strawberries  and  single  wild  roses." 

A  national  poll  conducted  a  few  years 
ago  indicated  that  Americans  prefer  the 
•vrose  by  some  18  to  1  over  any  other  flower. 
The  symbolism  and  popularity  of  the 
rose  gives  it  the  highest  qualiflcatlons 
for  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  add  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Keating!  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 
^  The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  63) 
ilesignating  the  rose  as  the  national 
flower  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott,  for  himself.  Mr.  jAvrrs. 
and  Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  has  come  up  with  too  little  too 
late. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  observations  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators with  regard  to  their  preferences.  I 
submit  that  the  rose  is  never  too  little, 
since  it  is  one  of  our  most  abundant 
flowers.  It  is  never  too  late,  because  no 
matter  what  time  of  the  year  or  season 
the  rose  may  be  in  bloom  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  it  gives  joy.  pleasure,  hope, 
and  in^iration  to  all  those  who  observe 
it  and  enjoy  its  lovely  fragrance. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hope  the  Senator  re- 
alizes that  the  carnation  is  a  much  more 
distinguished  flower.  It  is  extensively 
worn  by  both  men  and  women,  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  designation  as  the 
national  flower. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  said  has  not  been  in  derogation  of 
the  carnation.    However,  recently  I  have 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CON- 
STITUTION, RELATING  TO 
TREATYMAKING  POWER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  Congresses  prior  to  the  86th 
Congress,  the  Senate  has  considered 
what  is  known  as  the  Brlcker  Joint  reso- 
lution. Long  hearings  were  had  on  the 
Joint  resolution  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  matter  waa  also 
thrashed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  lost  by  one  vote,  as  I  recall. 

Because  of  the  Interest  In  It  all  over 
the  country.  I  think  the  Joint  resolution 
ought  to  be  reintroduced.  So.  under  my 
own  name,  I  introduce  the  last  version 
of  the  Brlcker  Joint  resolution,  and  ask 
for  Its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
the  legal  effect  of  certain  treaties  and 
other  International  agreements.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dirxskn,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES  AND  STATE  UNTVER- 
SmES  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Chuhch,  Mr.  Stminctoii, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Emclc. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Aikxx, 
Mr.  Spakkman.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRiY.  Mr.  Talmaoce,  Mr.  Yarboeouch, 
Mr.  Neubercer.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  Mr.  Yoitng.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hnx. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Magnttson, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Mitrray,  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  KxrAUVXR, 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Hakt« 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Hickenloopxr,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Carroll,  and  Mr.  Cooper, 
to  provide  for  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  establishment  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  State  universities  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  recommending  this 
proposed  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 


jection, the  letter  wlB  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  establishment  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  related  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Eastland 
is  as  follows: 

DspARTMiNT  or  Anacwrmm, 
Washington,  D.C..  7«nu«ry  19,  i98$, 
Tki  PRSsioBirr  of  tki  BiNAra, 
U.S.  Senat*. 

Di\ii  Mr.  PmnnsNT:  Th«  Department 
reoommencU  tht  pM»*t*  of  th«  attaehtd 
Joint  rteoluUon  thRt  provldM  for  oenttnnUl 
o«ltbraUona  In  loea  of  th«  U.8.  D*p*rtm«nt 
of  Afrloultur*.  and  of  the  land'grant  eolletet 
end  State  uniTereitlee.  Both  founding  eota 
were  piueed  in  issa  end  now  stand  aa  land- 
marka  In  leglalatlve  hlatory.  They  have  at- 
tained progreaalve  alfnlflcanoe  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  Uie  U80A  land- 
grant  college  ijmtem  of  Federal-State  cooper- 
ation. Prom  thla  teamwork  haa  oome  the 
leadership  that  produced  an  unparalleled 
agricultural  revolution.  Proin  the  MorrUl 
Act  haa  come  a  national  syitem  of  higher 
education  uniquely  deatgne*  te^expand  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  the  aearch  for  and 
dlsaemlnatlon  of  basic  and  appUed  knowl- 
edge In  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  proposed  Joint  resolution  eetabllahee  a 
Commission  to  commemorate  these  Impor- 
tant events,  with  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  Hous<;,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  pn^ident  c^  the 
American  Association  of  Land-Orant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities  as  honorary 
members,  and  members  to  In'Uude  Senators, 
Representatives,  representation  from  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  Involved,  and  Individual 
representatives  of  Interested  organizations. 

The  Commission  would  coordinate  and 
approve  suitable  plans  for  the  centennial 
celebration  In  which  observances  may  be 
developed  Jointly  and  separately  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  land-gract  colleges  and 
State  universities.  For  Instance,  the  Depart- 
ment has  working  relationships  with  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture  that  do  not 
concern  the  colleges,  and  the  land -grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities  have  relation- 
ships with  the  Departments  of  Defense,  and 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  that  do 
not  concern  agriculture.  T^ie  Commission 
would  make  a  special  effort  to  encourage 
participation  by  farm  organizations.  Indus- 
try and  business  associated  with  agrlcul- 
tiire.  as  well  as  by  appropriate  bodies  of  the 
State,  and  the  legislatures  of  such  States,  in 
local,  regional,  and  national  celebrations. 

The  Commission,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution  would  be  authorized 
to  employ  such  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, accept  donations  of  money  and  prop- 
erty, cooperate  with  public  or  private  organ- 
izations with  assistance  through  grants  or 
otherwise,  in  relation  to  acthitles  approved 
by  the  Commission.  An  executive  commit- 
tee Is  provided  to  carry  ont  the  functions  of 
the  Commission  under  Its  general  direction. 

The  resolution  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  appropriate  commemorative  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  the  U3.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  join  in  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  land-grant  eoUegee  and 
State  universities.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  authorized  to  prepare  plans  for  cele- 
brating the  ROTC  relationsiilps  with  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Iklucation,  and 
Welfare,  through  its  Of&ce  of  Education,  is 


authorlaed  to  prepare  plana  tor  celebrating 
the  long  aasoclation  with  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities  in  resident  In- 
struction. In  so  doing,  these  Federal  agen- 
cies are  to  xise  funds  and  authorities 
otherwise  available  to  them. 

It  is  believed  that  approximately  $200,000 
wovdd  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  provlalona 
of  this  propoeed  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advlaea  that 
there  U  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legiBlation  to  the  Oongrees  for 
its  consideration. 

Sincerely  youra, 

S.  T.  BSNSOK. 


PROPOSED  NirW  JERSEY  TERCEN- 
TENARY CELEBRATION  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pi'esldent.  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
CassI  and  myself.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  Joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration 
Commission  to  formulate  and  implement 
plans  to  commemorate  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  New  Jersey  has  300 
years  of  significant  and  very  meaningful 
history  to  celebrate.  State  legislators 
have  already  taken  steps  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  celebration  will  be  worthy 
of  the  Garden  State.  Cooperation,  at  a 
national  level,  as  proposed  in  this  reso- 
lution is  essential,  too. 

Ample  precedent  exists  for  such  action 
at  the  national  level.  In  1935.  a  similar 
commission  was  established  for  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Con- 
necticut; for  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1930; 
for  the  Tennessee  Centennial  in  1896; 
and  for  the  100th  anniversary  of  Texas 
In  1935. 

The  first  deed  of  lease  signed  In  1664 
by  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  John  Lord 
Berkeley  was  for  those  lands  "bounded 
on  the  east  part  by  the  main  sea,  and 
part  by  Hudson's  river,  and  hath  upon 
the  west  Delaware  bay  or  river,  and  ex- 
tendeth  southward  to  the  main  ocean  as 
far  as  Cape  May  at  the  mouth  of  Dela- 
ware bay;  and  to  the  northward  as  far 
as  the  northernmost  branch  of  the  said 
bay  or  river  of  Delaware,  which  is  forty- 
one  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  latitude, 
and  crosseth  over  thence  in  a  strait  line 
to  Hudson's  river  In  forty-one  degrees  of 
latitude ;  wnich  said  tract  of  land  is  here- 
after to  be  called  by  the  name  or  names 
of  New  Caesarea  or  New  Jersey." 

The  Commission  would  have  15  mem- 
bers. Four  Senators  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Senate  President  Four  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  chosen  by  the  House 
Speaker,  and  seven  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  President  would 
designate  one  member  as  Chairman. 
Commission  members  would  receive  no 
salary.  The  Commission  would  expire 
upon  the  completion  of  its  duties,  no 
later  than  March  1, 1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  Joint 
resolution,  along  with  the  joint  resolu- 
ilon  already  passed  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


The  PRBSIDINa  OPnCER  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution,  together  with 
the  Joint  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  68)  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration  Com- 
mission to  formulate  and  implement 
plans  to  commemorate  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
WiLUAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cass  of  New  Jersey),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rioou.  as  foUowt: 

BiNATI  JOXMT  RBSOLTmoN  68 

Joint  resolution   providing  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  the  New  Jersey  Teroontenary 
Celebration  Commission  to  formulate  and 
implement   plans   to   eommemorate   the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  State 
Of  New  JerMy,  and  for  other  purpoMt 
Whereas  the  year  l»e4  wUl  mark  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  patent  conveying  all  the 
lands  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
east  aide  of  the  Delaware  River  from  Charles 
XI  to  Jamee,  Duke  of  York:  and 

Whereas  the  year  1964  will  also  mark  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  execu- 
tion of  deeds  of  lease  and  release  by  the  said 
James,  Duke  of  York,  to  John  Lord  Berkeley. 
Baron  of  Stratton.  and  Sir  Oeorge  Carteret, 
of  Saltrum.  of  those  lands  "*  *  •  bounded 
on  the  east  part  by  the  main  sea  and  part  by 
Hudson's  TlvM-,  and  hath  upon  the  west  Dela- 
ware bay  0^  river,  and  eztendeth  southward 
to  the  malii\oce&n  as  far  as  Cape  May  at 
the  mouth  of^  Delaware  Bay,  and  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  the  northernnuost  branch 
of  the  said  bay  or  river  of  Delaware,  which  Is 
forty-one  degrees  and  forthy  minutes  of  lati- 
tude, and  crosseth  over  thence  In  a  strait 
line  to  Hudson's  river  In  forty-one  degrees  of 
latitude;  which  said  tract  of  land  Is  here- 
after to  be  called  by  the  names  or  names  of 
New  Caeearea  or  New  Jersey  •  -^  •"  and  of 
the  right  of  government  herein;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1964  will  also  be  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  signing  and  publication  by 
John  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  G^rge  Carteret 
of  "The  Concessions  and  Agreement  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Province  of  New 
Caesarea  car  New  Jersey  to  and  with  aU  and 
every  the  Adventurers  and  all  such  as  shaU 
settle  or  plant  here",  a  declaration  of  the 
organic  law  of  the  colony  and.  tnily.  "tlM 
Magna  Carta  of  New  Jersey";  and 

Whereas  these  foregoing  events  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  separate  history  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  colony;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  desirable  that  we 
commemorate  the  beginnings  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  together  with  its  subsequent 
history  and  Its  present  and  future  role  in  the 
family  of  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  such  a  commemoration,  with 
careful  planning,  can  be  of  enduring,  rather 
than  transitory,  worth  to  our  people:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration  Com- 
mission (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Joint 
resolution  as  the  "Commission")  which  shaU 
be  composed  of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 
(1)  Four  members  who  shaU  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate: 
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(2)  Four  mMnbcrs  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House^^f 
Rapresentatlvee; 

(S)  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  tlme'^of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no 
salary. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  suit- 
able plans  for  the  celebration  of  a  series  of 
anniversaries  occurring  between  1959  and 
1964,  both  years  Inclusive,  commemorating 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  and 
to  assist  the  New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission and  any  other  agency  created  or 
designated  by  the  Leglslatiu-e  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and 
promoting  the  New  Jersey  Tercentenary 
Celebration.  If  the  participation  of  other 
nations  in  the  celebration  is  deemed  advis- 
able, the  Commission  may  communicate  to 
tliat  end  with  the  governments  of  such  na- 
tions through  the  Department  of  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  Conunisslon  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  such 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying 
out  its  functions.  Service  of  an  Individual 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  employ- 
ment of  an  Individual  by  the  Commission,  on 
a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or  with- 
out compensation,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  emplo3rment  bringing  such  in- 
dividual within  the  provisions  ot  sections 
281.  283.  284.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(5  use.  99). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  and  with  Institutions 
of  learning;  and  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  The  Commission,  to 
such  extent  as  it  finds  to  be  necessary,  may, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures 
applicable  to  Federal  agencies,  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  property  and  make  con- 
tracts, and  may  exercise  those  powers  that 
are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
efficiently  and  in  the  public  interest  the 
purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Conunisslon  shall 
fie  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records  of 
such  expenditiu-es  and  who  shall  account 
also  for  all  fxmds  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  an  accounting  of  funds 
received  and  expended,  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Congress  within  two 
months  following  the  celebration  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  Joint  resolution. 

(0)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com< 
mission  remaining  upon  termination  of  the 
celebration  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national 
park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property.  The  net  revenues,  after  payment 
of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from  Com- 
mission activities,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  S.  The  Commission  shall  expire  upon 
the  completion  of  Its  duties,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  March  1, 1906. 

Bic  6.  There  ar<*  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $76,000,  as 
may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provtslona 
o(  this  Joint  resolution. 


The  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  presented  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AssxMBLT,  No.  648.  State  of  New  Jeeset 
Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration  Commis- 
sion to  formulate  and  implement  plans  to 
commemorate  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Whereas  the  year  1964  will  mark  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  patent  conveying  all  the 
lands  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
east  side  of  the  Delaware  River  from  Charles 
II  to  James,  Duke  of  York;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1964  will  also  mark  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  deeds 
of  lease  and  release  by  the  said  James,  Duke 
of  York,  to  John  Lord  Berkeley,  Baron  of 
Stratton.  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  of  Sal- 
trum.  of  those  lands  •'•  •  •  bounded  on  the 
east  part  by  the  main  sea.  and  part  by  Hud- 
son's River,  and  hath  upon  the  west  Dela- 
ware bay  or  river,  and  extendeth  southward 
to  the  main  ocean  as  far  as  Cape  May  at  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay;  and  to  the  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  northernmost  branch  of 
the  said  bay  or  river  of  Delaware,  which  Is 
41*  and  40'  of  latitude,  and  crosseth  over 
thence  in  a  strait  line  to  Hudson's  River  in 
41*  of  latitude;  which  said  tract  of  land  is 
hereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  or  names 
of  New  Caesarea  or  New  Jersey  •  •  •  ••  and  of 
the  right  of  government  therein;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1964  will  also  be  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Blgning  and  publication 
by  John  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret of  "The  Concessions  and  Agreement  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Province  of  New 
Caesarea  or  New  Jersey  to  and  with  all  and 
every  the  Adventurers  and  all  such  as  shall 
settle  or  plant  here",  a  declaration  of  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  colony  and.  truly,  "the 
Magna  Charta  of  New  Jersey";  and 

Whereas  these  foregoing  events  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  separate  history  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  colony;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  desirable  that  we 
commemorate  the  beginnings  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  together  with  its  subsequent 
history  and  its  present  and  future  role  in 
the  family  of  the  United  States,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  people  Of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  commemoration,  with 
careful  planning,  can  be  of  enduring,  rather 
than  transitory,  worth  to  our  people:  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  That 
1.  There  Is  hereby  created  the  New  Jeney 
Tercentenary  Commission  to  consist  of  11 
members.  2  to  be  appointed  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  by  the  President  there- 
of, 2  to  be  appointed  from  the  membership 
of  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Speaker 
thereof,  and  7  citizens  of  the  State  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  who  shall  serve 
without  compensation  and  who  shall  con- 
stitute a  conunisslon  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  and  Implementing  plans  to  ob- 
serve appropriately  the  tercentenary  of  the 
beginning  of  New  Jersey.  The  Senate  and 
General  Assembly  members  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  serve  only  while  members  of  the 
Senate  or  General  Assembly,  respectively;  the 
citizen  members  shall  serve  for  the  dxiratlon 
of  the  commission  until  December  31,  1004. 
Vacancies  In  membership  of  the  commission 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointments  were  made. 

2.  The  commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Governor  and  organize  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  chairman  from  among  its  members 
and  a  s«cretary  who  need  not  be  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  formulate  and  Implement  a  S-year  pro- 
gram for  the  proper  observance  of  the  be- 


ginnings of  New  Jersey  and  its  subsequent 
role  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  State 
and  Nation.  This  program  shall  be  planned 
for  its  lasting  effect,  for  its  contributions  to 
the  preservation  and  Interpretation  of  New 
Jersey's  herltaKe.  and  to  stimulate  and  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  Federal.  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. This  program  shall  include  such 
activities  as  the  Commission  deems  desirable 
and  practicable  and  may  include  the  publi- 
cation of  a  tercentenary  history  of  New 
Jersey  and  other  materials,  the  arrange- 
ment of  public  ceremonies  observing  a  series 
of  anniversaries  occurring  between  1969  and 
1964.  the  microfilming  or  duplicating  of 
source  materials  located  outside  of  New 
Jersey,  the  resumption  of  the  publication  of 
"New  Jersey  Archives."  the  arrangement  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  State's  historic  sites, 
buildings  and  markers,  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  publicity  service  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  em- 
ploy an  executive  director  and  such  other 
assistants  as  It  may  require  and  to  Incur 
necessary  traveling  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses In  order  to  perform  Its  duties,  and 
as  may  be  within  the  llmlU  of  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  it  for 
said  purposes. 

8.  The  Commission  may  receive  gifts  of 
money  or  property  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

6.  The  Commission  may  meet  at  such  place 
or  places  as  It  shall  designate  and  shall  re- 
|x>rt  on  the  progress  of  its  program  and  any. 
recommendations  it  may  have  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  legislature  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  Its  organization  and,  thereafter,  when- 
ever It  shall  deem  it  advisable  but  at  least 
once  every  year. 

7.  For  the  fiscal  year  1958-1959,  there  Is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpoees  of  the 
Commission  the  sum  of  $26,000.  Any  part 
of  such  appropriation  not  expended  during 
the  fiscal  year  1958-1959.  unless  otherwise 
provided,  shall  be  reapproprlated  for  its  use 
diftlng  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDY  BY  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  problems  of  providing 
maximum  emplosrment  and  an  adequate 
rate  of  economic  growth,  as  well  as  main- 
taining price  stability  and  preventing 
inflation.  This  resolution  was  given 
final  consideration  at  a  meeting  of  the 
full  Committee  on  March  -3,  and  was 
approved  imanlmously.  The  study 
would  be  conducted  imder  the  general 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  by  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  13)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

SSNATB   CONCUEKENT   RESOLUTION    18 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Joint 
Xconomic  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  as  authorised  by  th* 
Employment  Act  of  1040,  as  amended.  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  a  fuU  and 
complete  study  and  investigation  Into  tbs 
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problems  of  providing  maximimi  employ- 
ment and  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth,  as  well  as  maintaining  price  stabUlty 
and  preventing  inflation,  including  among 
others,  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Historical  and  comparative  rates  oC 
unemployment,  production,  and  prices; 

(2)  Inflation  and  deflation  caused  by  in- 
creases and  decreases  in  the  effective  supply 
of  money  and  credit  and  the  effects  of  these 
and  of  interest  rates  on  growth,  employment, 
and  economic  stability; 

(3)  The  effect  of  monopolistic  and  quasi- 
monopolistic  practices  upon  prices,  profits, 
production,  and  employment; 

(4)  The  effect  of  Increases  in  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  the  prices  of  penional  services, 
together  with  union  and  professional  prac- 
tices, upon  prices,  pro&ts.  production,  and 
employment; 

(5)  The  effect  of  governmental  expendi- 
txires.  taxation,  and  budgetary  siirpluses  and 
deflcits.  and  of  monetary  and  debt  manage- 
ment policies  upon  price  levels,  production, 
and  emplojrment; 

(6)  International  Irifluences  affecting 
prices,  production,  trade,  and  employment; 
and 

(7)  Constructive  suggestions  for  reconcil- 
ing and  simultaneously  obtaining  the  three 
objectives  of  maximum  employment,  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  growth,  and  substantial  sta- 
bUlty of  the  price  level. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  pxu-poees  of  this  resolution, 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  through 
January  31.  1960,  (1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  advisable:  and  (2)  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  them. 

Sec.  8.  The  Joint  committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  shall  make  Its  final  re- 
port at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $200,000,  through  January  31,  1960,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  speak  about  this  matter,  if  he  cares 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  acting  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONiY],  and  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr. Douglas]. 

I  did  not  hear  aU  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  said,  but  I  assume  that  he 
has  Just  submitted  a  resolution,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  said  it  had  been  approved  by  the  mi- 
nority members  as  well  as  by  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President,  not  only  do 
I  confirm  that  statement,  but  I  also  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  the  resolution. 
It  calls  for  the  authorization  of  the  ap- 
propriation   of    a    substantial    sum    of 


money — a  matter  which  we  discussed 
very  fully  in  the  committee.  We  con- 
cluded that  although  the  committee 
might  very  well  do  with  less  money  than 
is  called  for,  we  would  unite  in  attempt- 
ing to  hold  down  the  expenses  of  the* 
committee,  but  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  overall  project  that  the  budget 
called  for  in  the  resolution  be  approved, 
and  that  our  request  for  its  approval  is 
a  proper  one  for  the  committee  to  make. 

So  the  action  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 


REVISION  AND  RENEWAL  OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL WHEAT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  concerned  over  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  for  renewal  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement.  That  agree- 
ment, unless  renewed,  will  by  its  terms 
expire  on  July  31.  1959.  Representatives 
of  the  participating  countries  have  been 
meeting  in  Geneva  since  January  26  in 
an  effort  to  negotiate  new  understand- 
ings. Unfortunately,  there  is  as  yet  no 
sign  of  general  agreement. 

I  believe  our  negotiators  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  their  mission,  of 
its^importance  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy,  of  its  use  as  an  aid  to  the 
solution  of  domestic  farm  problems,  and 
of  new  and  expanded  uses  which  it  can 
serve.  That  is  why  I  am  submitting,  for 
appropriate  reference,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  Senators  Bible,  Carroll. 
Church,  Hart,  Hartki.  Humphrey, 
Jackson,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Mc- 
Carthy, Morse,  Moss.  Murray,  Neu- 
berger,  Pastore.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Young  of  Ohio,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

First.  The  International  Wheat 
Agreement  be  renewed ;  * 

Second.  In  any  renewal  there  should 
be  maximum  prices  to  wheat  importing 
countries  and  minimum  prices  to  wheat 
exporting  countries; 

Third.  The  International  Wheat 
Council  be  continued  as  part  of  the 
agreement;  and 

Fourth.  The  International  Wheat 
Council  be  empowered  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  the  distribution  of  additional 
supplies  of  wheat  on  concessional  terms 
to  countries  unable  to  purchase  sufficient 
supplies  in  the  commercial  market  to 
meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  their 
people. 

In  the  past,  this  agreement  has  been  of 
Important  assistance  in  the  orderly  in- 
ternational distribution  of  wheat.  It  has 
an  even  greater  potential  in  the  future. 
Today,  when  the  wheat  surplus  is  termed 
by  many  writers  as  our  number  one  farm 
problem,  there  must  be  provision  for  in- 
ternational consideration  of  the  distri- 
bution problem. 

Some  two-thirds  of  the  human  race 
are  underfed.  I  believe  that  so  long  as 
there  is  a  single  undernourished  family 
the  wheat  surplus  problem  is.  at  least  in 
part,  a  wheat  distribution  problem.  As- 
siiming  the  entire  United  States  food 
surplus  were  distributed  to  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world,  it  would  mean  the 
equivalent  of  only  two  teacupf  uls  of  rice 
every  17  days.   If  we  attempt  unilaterally 


to  fashion  our  wheat  exporting  policies, 
we  run  obvious  risks  of  either  alienating 
our  wheat  producing  friends  by  selling 
for  too  low  a  price  or  of  directing  insufll- 
cient  supplies  to  needy  nations  by  selling 
for  too  high  a  price.  Our  Public  Law 
480  program,  under  which  immense 
quantities  of  our  surplus  have  moved 
into  food  deficit  countries,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent demonstration  of  the  productivity, 
the  generosity,  and  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  American  people.  However,  uni- 
lateral action  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
feat.  Even  the  recipient  countries 
hesitate  to  become  heavily  indebted  to  a 
foreign  power,  despite  the  good  faith  of 
the  exporting  country. 

Never  has  the  world  had  to  cope  with 
the  quantities  of  surplus  wheat  held  in 
storage  today.  Tlie  roster  of  surplus 
countries  and  needy  countries  is  a  list 
of  our  friends,  our  allies,  and  those  we 
must  support  if  we  are  to  win  the  battle 
against  international  communism.  I 
understand  that  the  Soviet  Government 
is  planning  a  systematic  increase  in 
grain  production  and.  according  to  a 
report  just  released  by  the  Netherlands 
Government,  it  is  probable  that  the  Sov- 
iet Union  will  soon  start  dumping  wheat 
as  an  instnunent  of  political  pressure. 
Such  practices  can  be  disastrous  to  the 
free  world  as  producers  of  tungsten,  tin. 
and  other  minerals  have  recently 
learned.  These  forays  have  a  single 
purpose — ^to  disrupt  free-world  trade. 
That  is  why  it  is  especially  important 
that  we  continue  to  meet  together  in  an 
International  Wheat  Council  to  find  the 
solii^on  to  our  surplus  problems  and,  at 
the^ame  time,  to  serve  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

I  should  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  provision  of  the  proposed 
resolution  ^npowering  the  Council  to 
coordinate  and  distribute  supplies  of 
wheat  on  concessional  terms  to  needy 
nations.  Here,  in  one  place,  will  be 
gathered  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
wheat  exporting  and  wheat  importing 
countries.  Here  there  is  presented  the 
opportunity  to  decide  how  wheat  can 
best  be  used  to  raise  the  standard  of  !!▼• 
ing  of  suffering  nations.  Under  appro- 
priate procedures,  the  Council  can  use 
suiplus  wheat  to  promote  world  peace. 
All  major  free- world  wheat  nations  are 
represented.  Forty-eight  nations  rati- 
fied the  present  agreement.  Although 
the  United  Kingdom  was  not  one  of 
these,  it  has  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
join  the  agreement  if  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  agreement  can  be  broadened  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  same  type 
of  International  Council  can  be  formed 
and  utilized,  ultimately,  to  deal  with 
other  international  food  problems.  In 
the  very  near  future,  too.  I  expect  to 
join  in  cosponsoring.  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  changes  in  Public  Law  480  to 
make  it  a  "Food  for  Peace"  Act  The 
new  Public  Law  480.  under  this  proposed 
bill,  would  emphasize  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  farm  surplus  disposal. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  essential  that  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  be  re- 
newed, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
prompt  action  upon  the  resolution. 
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The  resolution  (8.  Res.  90),  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

SXXTATE  RXBOLTmON  90 

Resolved.  That  the  President  Is  hereby 
iirged,  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, to  effect  a  revision  and  renewal  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  ratltted  by 
48  Importing  and  exporting  countries.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  and  which  agree- 
ment wUl  expire  on  July  31.  1968. 

Sbc.  a.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that,  with  widest  possible  participation 
on  the  part  of  wheat  importing  and  exporting 
countries,  any  revision  and  renewal  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  should  (1) 
continue  to  asaxire  supplies  of  wheat  to  Im- 
porting countries  at  not  more  than  agreed 
maximum  prices,  and  markets  for  wheat  ex- 
porting countries  at  no  less  than  agreed 
minimum  prices;  and  (3)  continue  the 
existence  of  the  International  Wheat  Co\mcll 
lieretofore  established. 

Sbc.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Intfernational  Wheat  Council  be  em- 
powered under  the  new  International  Wheat 
Agreement  to  encourage  and  coordinate  the 
distribution  of  additional  supplies  of  wheat 
on  concessional  terms  to  countries  unable  to 
purchase  siiiOclent  supplies  of  wheat  In  the 
commercial  market  to  meet  nutritional 
needs  of  their  people. 


AMENDMENT     OP     CIVIL     RIGHTS 
ACT  OP  1957— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  960,  the 
bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the  life  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  study  and  investigate  dis- 
crimination in  employment  and  in  labor 
organizations  by  reason  of  color,  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin. 

Whether  practiced  by  employers  or  by 
labor  unions,  discrimination  on  grounds 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin 
which  bars  a  person  from  an  occupation 
for  which  he  is  qualified  is  offensive  to 
those  who  believe  in  steady  forward 
progress  In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
Equally  offensive  are  practices  which  re- 
sult in  segregated  employment  rights. 

The  need  for  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  this  problem  as  it  involves  labor 
organizations  has  been  emphasized  by  an 
official  complaint  made  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  to  the  APL-CIO. 

Mr.  Roy  Wilkins,  executive  secretary 
of  the  NAACP,  wrote  to  President  George 
Meany,  of  the  APU-CIO.  on  December  19, 
1958,  charging  that  a  pattern  of  racial 
discrimination  and  segregation  exists  In 
many  affiliated  unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wilkins'  letter  to  Mr. 
Meany,  and  a  memorandum  from  Her- 
bert Hill,  NAACP  labor  secretary,  to 
Boris  Shiskin,  director,  APL-CIO  clvll- 
rlghts  department  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb  following  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  wHl  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  my  amendment  when  it 
conducts  hearings  on  bills  which  I  have 
cosponsored  to  Implement  President 
Elsenhower's  recommendations  on  civil 
rights. 


I  believe  the  proposed  study  and  In- 
vestigation by  the  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights  will  help  to  create  a  climate  of 
public  opinion  which  will  make  possible 
more  rapid  progress  toward  elimination 
of  the  discrimination  of  which  the 
NAACP  complains,  and  also  of  similar 
discrimination  by  employers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association  fob  thx 
Adtanckmxnt  or  Coloud  Peoplc, 
New  York,  S.Y.,  December  19, 1958. 

Mr.  GXORGE  MXANT. 

President,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  DC. 

DCAK  George  Meant:  Please  find  enclosed 
copy  of  memorandum  from  Herbert  HIU, 
NAACP  labor  secretiiry,  to  BorU  Shlshkln, 
director,  AFIi-CIO  civil  rights  department. 
This  memorandum  contains  complaints  from 
members  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  charging 
racial  discrimination  and  segregation  by 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations. 

For  the  past  3  yenrs  the  association  has 
cooperated  diligently  with  the  civil  rights 
department  and  with  affiliated  International 
unions  In  attempting  to  resolve  problems  of 
discrimination  and  segregation.  In  addi- 
tion, representatives  of  the  NAACP  national 
office  were  active  In  efforts  to  defeat  "right 
to  work"  legislation  in  Ohio,  California,  and 
elsewhere.  I  received  a  kind  letter  from 
James  L.  McDevitt.  national  director  of  the 
AFLr-CIO  conunlttee  on  political  education, 
thanking  the  association  for  the  efforts  of 
our  labor  secretary  in  helping  to  defeat 
"right  to  work"  proposals  In  Ohio. 

We  recall  that  tho  merger  convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Incorporated  the  following  pro- 
vision Into  Its  constitution:  "To  encourage 
all  workers  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin  to  share  in  the 
full  benefits  of  xmlon  organization." 

However,  3  years  iifter  the  merger  agree- 
ment there  is  clear  evidence  that  many 
unions  continue  discriminatory  racial  prac- 
tices. Some  affiliated  International  unions 
which  have  eliminated  constitutional  pro- 
visions limiting  membership  to  white  per- 
sons today  exclude  Negroes  by  tacit  consent. 
Other  AFL-CIO  affiliates  limit  Negro  mem- 
bership to  segregated  or  "auxiliary"  locals. 
Some  International  unions  have  moved  sin- 
cerely to  eliminate  Inequalities  but  progress 
has  been  slow. 

Increasingly,  we  are  receiving  complaints 
against  trade  unions  from  our  members  and 
from  Negro  workers  throughout  the  country 
charging  racial  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation. Careful  investigation  by  our  staff 
has  In  most  Instances  sustained  these  in- 
dividual charges  and.  In  addition,  has  re- 
vealed a  pattern  of  racial  discrimination 
and  segregation  In  many  affiliated  unions. 

Among  the  valid  complaints  received  by 
us  are  those  against  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Elec^lcal  Workers.  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices 
of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry, 
Communication  Workers  of  America,  Inter- 
national Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Com- 
mon Laborers  Union  of  America,  United 
Paper  Makers  and  Paperworkers  Union,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite, 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  of  America.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  etc.  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Kngmeers  and  tb« 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  continue 
to  exclude  nonwhlte  persons  from  union 
membership  by  constitutional  provisions. 


A  typical  example  la  the  complaint  re- 
ceived from  Barry  J.  Henderson,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  leader  In  the  NAACP 
In  East  8t.  Louis.  III.  Solely  because  of  his 
race.  Mr.  Henderson  and  other  Negroes  In  the 
St.  Louis-East  St.  Louis  area  are  forced  to 
belong  to  segregated  local  lodges  maintained 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks,  AFL-CIO.  As  Mr.  Henderson 
states  in  the  affidavit  submitted  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  civil  rights  department,  "the  system  of 
segregated  local  and  segregated  seniority  ros- 
ters denies  Negro  workers  equal  seniority 
rights  and  does  serious  harm  to  their  eco- 
nomic status." 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  the  NAACP  is 
obligated  to  Its  own  membership  to  press 
vigorously  for  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
natory practices  within  trade  union  organi- 
sations. In  previous  memoranda  and  in  dis- 
cussions with  responsible  AFL-CIO  officials 
we  have  expressed  our  conviction  that  the 
problem  Is  of  such  magnitude  that  It  cannot 
be  resolved  by  the  present  procedure  of  tak- 
ing up  random  Individual  complaints.  We 
believe  discrimination  can  be  eliminated  only 
through  a  systematic  program  on  the  part 
of  the  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  enforce 
Its  basic  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
throughout  the  organized  labor  movement. 

This  problem  will  be  cited  in  our  staff  re- 
ports to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  NAACP 
January  6. 1059,  and  may  be  treated  In  a  reso- 
lution by  our  board  of  directors  meeting  lat- 
er that  same  day. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  any  comment 
of  yours  which  could  be  cited  with  our  Janu- 
ary 5  report  on  the  situation  as  we  see  it. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  Implement- 
ing the  Just  policy  it  has  set  for  Itself.  Some 
of  these  difficulties  stem  from  long-estab- 
lished, but  unjust  traditions  and  practices 
wlthm  certain  international  unions  them- 
selves. Some  are  rooted  In  the  present  cli- 
mate of  opinion  In  the  South  and  m  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Some  undoubtedly 
are  connected  with  politics  within  unions 
and  with  the  general  program  and  prlorltlee 
of  the  organized  labor  movement. 

We  remain  convinced,  however,  that  the 
only  way  to  attack  is  to  attack,  and.  as  In 
the  school  desegregation  problem  (which 
presents  similar  obstacles)  to  make  a  begm- 
nlng.  As  I  have  Indicated,  we  have  certain 
Inescapable  responsibilities  to  our  membera. 
We  must  present  their  cases  and  press  them 
toward  a  solution.  NaturaUy.  we  stand 
ready,  as  always,  to  coopeitit*  fully  in  an  ac- 
tive and  continuing  program  looking  toward 
elimination  of  those  practices  which  both 
our  organizations  deplore  and  denounce. 

With    kind    personal    regards,    and    with 
greetings  of  the  holiday  season,  I  am. 
Very  alnoerely  yours. 

Rot  wnjoifB. 
Executive  Secretary. 

National  Assocution  fob  tbs 
Advanckment  or  Colobxd  Peopls. 

New  York.  N.Y..  December  4. 195t. 
Memorandum  to:    Boris  Shlshkln.  Dlrectcr, 

Civil  Rights  Department.  AFL-CIO 
From:  Herbert  Hill,  labor  secretary.  NAACP 
Please  find  attached  affidavits  and  other 
data  from  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
charging  racial  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion by  unions  affiliated  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congrees  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

AmDAVTT  or  BABBT  J.  HBNDZBSON  TBB8US 
BBOTHXBHOOO  Or  BAILWAT  AND  BTBAICSHIP 
CLZBK8    nrriBNATIONAI.    UNION 

Mr.  Henderson  Is  a  member  of  Local  Lodge 
61  IS  of  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  and 
Steamship  Clerks  \n  East  St.  Louis,  ni. 
Local  Lodge  SllS  la  a  segregated  local  at 
Negro  workers  employed  by  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road In  the  St.  Louis  aiea.     White  persons 
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are  in  X<oeaI  Lodge  6231  which  denies  mem- 
bership to  Negroes.  In  the  St  Louis  area 
there  are  14  all-oolored  tocals  and  14  all- 
white  locals. 

In  addition  to  the  rigid  pattern  of  aegrega- 
tlon  In  local  lodges  there  Is  maintained  a 
pattern  of  segregated  Jomt  councils,  as  the 
East  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  Joint  council  Is 
composed  of  the  segregated  Negro  locals  and 
the  St.  Louis  district  councU  Is  composed 
of  the  all-white  locals.  As  Mr.  Henderson 
Indicates  in  his  affidavit  "the  system  of  seg- 
regated locals  and  segregated  seniority 
rosters  denies  Negro  union  members  equal 
promotional  rights  and  does  serious  harm 
to  their  economic  status." 

"Investigation  by  the  NAACP  Indicates 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks  maintains  segregated  local  lodges 
in  the  North  as  well  as  m  the  South.  The 
existence  of  segregated  local  lodges  and 
separate  racial  seniority  rosters  seriously 
limits  Negro  Job  mobility  and  violates  the 
seniority  rights  of  Negro  union  members. 

"Repeated  efforts  by  Negro  members  of  this 
International  union  to  seciu-e  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  and  segregation  have 
been  to  no  avaU  and,  therefore,  they  have 
now  requested  the  assistance  of  the  NAACP." 

•EGXEGATION  AND  DISCBIMINATORT  RACIAL  PBAC- 
TICES.  BEOTHEBROOD  Or  BAILWAT  AND  STXAM- 
BHIP    CLKBKS.    TULSA.    OKLA. 

Officials  Of  local  lodge  6267,  which  is  a 
segregated  Negro  lodge,  affiliated  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks  m  Tulsa,  Okla..  have  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  NAACP  national  office  In 
attempting  to  liminate  discriminatory  prac- 
tices suffered  by  N^gro  workers  employed  by 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railroad  In 
Tulsa.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks  maintains  lodge  777  for 
white  employees  of  the  railroad  and  lodge 
6257  for  Negro  employees. 

On  March  3.  1956  the  president  of  the 
Negro  local  In  a  letter  to  the  general  chair- 
man of  the  union's  Frisco  system  board  re- 
quested the  elimination  of  segregated  locals 
and  stated.  "At  a  meeting  held  February  15. 
members  of  this  organization  decided  that 
it  would  be  to  our  best  Interests  to  merge 
with  lodge  777  and  surrender  our  charter. 
Since  the  schools  of  our  city  and  State  have 
integrated  without  Incidents,  we  are  s\ire 
the  same  would  happen  between  our 
lodges."  The  brotherhood  has  refused  the 
request  of  the  Negro  lodge  to  merge  with 
lodge  777  and  continues  to  maintain  racially 
segregated  lodges  for  white  and  colored 
workers  employed  by  the  same  railroad. 

Negro  workers  belonging  to  lodge  6267 
have  frequently  charged  violation  of  their 
seniority  and  promotional  rights  by  the 
white  local.  The  collusion  of  the  all-white 
local,  lodge  777,  with  the  railroad  has  caused 
great  harm  to  many  Negro  railway  work- 
ers, some  with  12,  17,  and  37  years  of  senior- 
ity and  Is  typical  of  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices engaged  in  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Steamship  and  RaUway  Clerks  throughout 
the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  the  union's  operation  m 
Tulsa  and  elsewhere  Indicates  quite  clearly 
that  because  Negro  workers  are  admitted 
into  membership  only  m  segregated  local 
unions  they  are  denied  equal  representa- 
tion and  bargaining  rights  and  are  In  fact 
denied  the  full  benefits  of  trade  union  mem- 
bership. Because  representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks  have  repeatedly  refused  to  ellnUnate 
the  discriminatory  practices  suffered  by 
Negro  workers  attorneys  for  the  NAACP  m 
Tulsa  are  prepared  to  Initiate  legal  action 
If  the  practices  of  discrimination  and  segre- 
gaUon  are  not  eliminated  by  March  1,  1950. 

It  Is  necessary  to  note  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  to- 
gether with  other  International  luilons,  en- 


gages In  dlscrlmlnatmy  racist  practices  in  vio- 
lation of  the  stated  civil  rights  policy  ol  the 
AFL-CIO  and  unfortunately  alters  these 
practices  only  when  forced  to  by  State  stat- 
utes or  courts  of  law.  An  example  of  this 
was  the  year-long  refusal  of  lodge  364  m 
Minnesota  to  accept  one  Negro  worker  Into 
membership.  This  comfriaint  was  filed  with 
the  Minnesota  State  fair  employment  prac- 
tices commission  which  directed  that  the 
Negro  complainant  be  accepted  mto  mem- 
bership by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks  with  seniority  beginning  on 
the  date  of  acceptance.  The  respondent 
union  accepted  the  Negro  into  membership 
more  than  a  year  after  the  initial  com- 
plaint was  filed  and  only  after  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  through  its  fair  employment 
practices  commission,  mdlcated  Its  mtent 
to  use  the  full  penal  power  of  the  law.  It 
is  Ironic  to  note  that  the  president  of  this 
xinion.  Mr.  Oeorge  Harrison,  Is  a  member  of 
the  clvU  rights  conunlttee  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

ArrwAVTT  or  williaic  oamih.b  against  nrm- 

NATIONAL   HOD  CABWTIMB,   VUILDINC  AND  COM- 
MON labobbbs  ttnion  or  ambbica 

since  1953  Mr.  Gamble  has  attempted  to 
secure  membership  In  local  100  of  the  Inter- 
national Hod  Carriers.  Building  and  Com- 
mon Laborers  Union  in  East  St.  Louis,  ni. 
Officials  of  local  100  have  contlhuously  de- 
nied him  such  membership  and  in  addition 
refused  to  honor  the  traveling  permit  issued 
to  him  by  local  llQ  in  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

As  Mr.  Gamble  states  In  his  affidavit,  "This 
is  In  violation  of  the  established  practices  of 
the  mtematlonal  union  and  has  prevented 
me  from  securing  employment.  Membership 
In  other  locals  and  traveling  permits  held  by 
white  persons  are  recognized." 

Negro  workers  are  currently  denied  em- 
plojmfient  in  the  major  construction  projects 
In  the  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  area  be- 
cause of  the  discriminatory  practices  of 
unions  affiliated  to  the  Btilldlng  Trades 
Coimcll  of  the  AFL-CIO.  If  wlthm  90  days 
Mr.  Gamble  and  other  qualified  Negroes  are 
not  admitted  Into  membership  by  this  union, 
attorneys  for  the  nimols  State  Conference 
ot  NAACP  branches  will  imtlate  legal  action. 

AmDAvrr     or    jkthbo     smith     vxbsus    zn- 
tebnational    bbothbbbood    or   blbctbical 


Mr.  Jethro  Smith  is  a  qualified  electrician 
and  has  worked  as  such  for  over  13  years. 
Because  the  union  has  consistently  refused 
to  admit  him  into  membership  he  has  been 
permitted  to  work  only  on  minor  Jobs  within 
Negro  residential  areas  and  has  been  pre- 
vented from  securing  emplo3rment  In  major 
construction  installations  including  Fed- 
eral Government  projects  In  the  St.  Louis 
area.  Membership  In  Local  309  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
is  limited  to  white  persons  only. 

If  within  00  days  Mr.  Smith  and  other 
quaUfled  Negro  electricians  are  not  admitted 
into  membership,  attomesrs  for  the  Illinois 
State  Conference  of  NAACP  branches  are 
prepared  to  mitlate  legal  action. 

AmoAvrr  or  rznbt  densmobx  vebsxts  opxba- 

TIVX  .  FLASTEBEB8    AND     CEMENT    MASONS     IN- 

tbbnational    association    or    thb   unitbd 

STATES  AND  CANADA 

Local  90  of  this  union  like  several  others  m 
the  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  area  mam- 
talns  a  rigid  policy  of  excluding  Negroes  from 
membership  thereby  preventing  qualified 
colored  mechanics  from  securing  employ- 
ment on  major  construction  projects. 

Mr.  Densmore  states  m  his  affidavit  that, 
"BCr.  Xi.  H.  EUls,  the  business  agent  on  the 
premises,  refused  to  give  me  an  application 
form  and  after  some  discussion  I  was  told  to 
appear  at  a  meeting  on  August  8  at  the 
Broadview  Hotel  to  apply  for  membership. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  the  desigiuited  time  and 
place,  I  found  there  was  no  meeting,  nor 
hMA  any  such  meeting  been  arranged  for." 


If  within  90  dajrs  Mr.  Densmore  and  other 
qualified  Negro  mechanics  are  not  admitted 
into  membership  attorneys  for  the  Illinois 
State  Conference  of  NAACP  branches  are 
prepared  to  mtlate  legal  action. 

ArriDATiT  or  ntANx  t.  ltbbson  vbbsus  xnrmD 
association  or  joubnetmbn  and  appbbn- 
TicBB  oar  THE  plxtmbino  and  raPBrnmNO  in- 

DUSTBT  or  THB  UNITBD  STATBS 

Local  630  of  this  union  like  the  majority  of 
those  aflUiated  to  the  Plxmiber's  Union  limits 
membership  to  white  persons  exclusively 
thereby  preventing  qualified  Negro  workers 
tTom  securing  empl03rment  In  their  chosen 
trade.  Local  630  has  repeatedly  refused 
membership  to  Mr.  Lyerson  and  aU  other 
Negroes  in  the  Bast  St.  Louis  area. 

If  within  90  days  Mr.  Lyerson  and  other 
qualified  Negro  mechanics  are  not  admitted 
into  membership  attorneys  for  the  nunols 
State  Conference  of  NAACP  branches  ar« 
prepared  to  initiate  legal  action. 

The  complaints  cited  above  are  typical  of 
the  contmued  discriminatory  practices  en- 
gaged in  by  building  trades  iinlons  through- 
out the  country.  Union  membership  is  a 
condition  of  employment  in  the  construc- 
tion mdxistry,  therefore,  the  refusal  to  admit 
mto  membership  because  of  color  completely 
denies  qualified  Negroes  the  right  to  work 
m  their  chosen  trade.  It  is  essential  that 
the  National  AFL-CIO  vigorously  proceed  to 
eliminate  the  well-known  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  In  the  many 
unions  affiliated  to  the  AFL-CIO  Building 
Trades  CotmcU. 

xmrrxD    papbb    vhimn    and    papsbwobkbis 

UNION  AND  INTBBNATIONAL  BBOTHXBROOD  Or 
PULP,  SULPHITE,  AND  PAFEB  MILL  WOBKXBS 

Members  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  who  are 
members  of  both  the  United  Paper  Makers 
and  Paperworkers  Union  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite,  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  have  requested  the  as- 
sistance of  the  association's  national  office 
in  eliminating  the  rigid  pattern  of  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  maintained  by  theae 
two  mternatlonal  unions.  At  the  present 
time  a  great  many  local  unions  affiliated  to 
the  United  Paper  Makers  and  Paperworkers 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp, 
StUphlte,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  are  segre- 
gated and  deny  equal  semorlty  and  Job  rights 
to  Negro  workers. 

Typical  of  such  practices  where  these  two 
unions  hold  Joint  coUectlve  bargaining 
agreements  and  nuUntain  a  rigid  pattern  of 
racially  segregated  local  unions  with  sep- 
arate seniority  imes  limiting  Negro  employ- 
ment to  laborer  classifications  and  denying 
Negroes  seniority  and  other  rights  is  at  the 
Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp.  in  Savannah, 
Oa.  AU  of  the  Negro  workers  are  limited 
to  membership  m  two  segregated  locals,  Local 
601  and  Local  615,  affiliated  to  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Pulp.  Sulphite,  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers.  All  white  workers  hold 
membership  In  Local  388  and  Local  435  of 
the  same  tinlon  and  Local  408  of  the  United 
Paper  Makers  and  Pap>erworkers  Union. 

Tnese  unions  maintain  segregated  locals 
with  discriminatory  seniority  lines,  nego- 
tiated mto  the  coUectlve  bargaining  agree- 
ment in  many  other  manufactxu^og  planta. 
Among  these  are  the  plants  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  m  Mobile,  Ala.;  George- 
town, S.C.;  Natchez  and  Moss  Point,  Miss.; 
and  Bastrop,  La.;  at  the  Hudson  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  In  Palatka,  na.;  and  at  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.  plant  in  Bogalusa,  La. 

on.  BXriNINO  AND  CHEMICAL  INDU8TBT 

At  the  present  time  there  is  pending  with 
the  President's  Committee  on  Government 
Contracts  many  complamts  against  trade 
unions.  Among  these  are  actions  fUed  by 
the  NAACP  against  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Metal  Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  and  Local 
847  of  the  International  umon  of  Operating 
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Engln«en  charging  coUuslon  with  the  Car- 
bide and  Chemical  Co.  (division  of  Union 
Carbon  and  Carbide  Corp.),  In  maintain- 
ing aeparate  lines  of  progression  for  Negro 
and  white  workers  which  limits  Negro  em- 
ployment to  some  few  menial  Jobs,  wage 
differentials  based  upon  race,  and  other 
forms  of  Job  discrimination.  Similar  com- 
plaints are  pending  against  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  Metal  Trades  Council.  APL-CIO 
and  the  Cities  Service  Refining  Corp.  In 
malntiiinlng  also  a  rigid  pattern  of  separate 
seniority  lines  which  limits  Negro  employ- 
ment to  laborer  classifications  and  which 
denies  seniority  and  other  rights.  The  same 
condition  exists  at  the  Uon  Oil  Co.  plant 
in  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  where  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  is  held  by  Local  381  of 
the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. AFL-CIO. 

OOlOItTinCATIOirS  WOaKKHS   OT   AMDIICA-WE8T- 

■KM  KLacraic  co.,  grxensbobo,  m.c. 

In  some  Industrial  unions  which  generally 
maintain  desirable  civil -rights  policies  there 
Is  often  found  to  be  slgnlflcant  examples  of 
discrimination  and  segregation  at  the  work- 
place. The  NAACP  national  office  filed  com- 
plaints with  the  President's  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Contracts  charging  collusion 
between  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  and  Local  3062  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

In  the  complaint  filed  with  this  Federal 
agency  the  association  described  a  rigid  pat- 
tern of  Job  discrimination  based  on  separate 
lines  of  progression,  the  limiting  of  all  Ne- 
groes, however  well  qualified,  to  menial  Job 
claaalflcatlons,  and  the  denial  of  equal  sen- 
iority rights.  A  similar  situation  currently 
exists  at  the  Atlantic  Steel  Co.  In  Atlanta, 
Oa..  where  the  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment Is  held  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO.  In  this  plant,  because 
of  the  operation  of  separate  seniority  lines, 
hundreds  of  Negro  workers  suffer  dishonest 
and  false  Job  classifications,  and  are  denied 
the  right  to  develop  Job  skills  which  would 
permit  employment  In  more  desirable  pro- 
duction Jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen 
and  Englnemen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  which  exclude  Negroes  by 
constitutional  provision  many  international 
unions  affiliated  to  the  AFL-CIO  continue  to 
exclude  Negroes  by  tacit  consent  and  other 
AFL-CIO  unions  limit  Negro  membership  In 
most  instances  to  segregated  or  auxiliary 
locals.    Among  these  are: 

International  Association  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

United  AsBOClatlon  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fit- 
ting Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and 
Paperhangers  of  America. 

Brotherbood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Ship  Builders.  Blacksmiths.  Forgers, 
and  Helpers. 

International  Union  of  Pulp.  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Asso- 
ciation. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America. 

United  Brotherhood  at  Paper  Makers  and 
Paperworkers. 

In  many  Industries  In  basic  sectors  of  tha 
American  economy  the  racial  practlcee  of  the 
trade  union  certified  as  the  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining agent  wUi  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
determining  the   status   of  Negro   workers. 


All  too  often  there  Is  a  significant  disparity 
between  the  declared  public  policy  of  the 
National  AFL-CIO  and  the  day-to-day  real- 
ity as  experienced  by  Negro  wage  earners  In 
the  North  as  well  as  In  the  South. 

Today  many  affiliated  xinlons  are  blatantly 
violating  the  declared  dvU-rlghts  policies  of 
the  AFL-CIO  and  Increasingly  Negro  work- 
ers are  experiencing  a  slgpilflcant  alienation 
from  the  organized  labor  movement.  As  I 
have  urged  In  previous  memoranda  It  Is 
totally  Inadequate  for  the  Civil  Rights  De- 
partment to  proceed  from  Individual  random 
complaints  which  often  take  years  to  resolve 
If  ever.  What  Is  clearly  necessary  Is  a  direct 
frontal  attack  against  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination within  trade  unions  conducted 
on  a  systematic  basis  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Ob- 
viously a  policy  has  meaning  only  to  the 
degree  that  It  Is  enforced,  otherwise  one 
must  conclude  that  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
empty  ritual. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Ck>lored  People,  In  fulfilling  Its  obli- 
gations to  its  own  membership  and  to  all 
Negro  workers,  will  continue  to  bring  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  call  upon  public 
opinion  when  It  la  deemed  necessary  and 
finally  to  initiate  litigation  against  Uade 
union  organizations  responsible  for  discrimi- 
natory practices  which  deny  Negro  work- 
ers equal  Job  rights  and  do  serious  harm 
to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  Negro  com- 
munity. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

TAXATION  OF  INCOME  OF  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4245)  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  the  income  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

HAWAIIAN  STATEHOOD— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Crmns]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  50. 
the  bill  dealing  with  statehood  lor 
Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  *- 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  name  of 
my  respected  colleague  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCariht]  did  not  appear  m  a 
cosponsor  on  the  bill  to  amend  Re- 
orKanlzation  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  so  as 
to  return  full  authority  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration (S.  144).  This  omission 
is  my  fault.    I  am  very  sorry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCakthtI  be  added  as  a 
cosEKXisor  of  this  measure.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEK.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE — AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BTllB 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Sxitr],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  be  added  as  sponsors  to  two 
railroad -safety  measures  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  6.  namely,  S.  995, 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
railroad  employees  by  reflating  the  use 
of  track  motor  cars,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  S.  996,  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  common 
carriers  to  maintain  tracks,  bridges, 
roadbed,  and  permanent  structures  for 
the  support  of  way.  trackage,  and  traCDc 
in  safe  and  suitable  condition,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROMOTION  OP  MINING  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT RESEARCH  FOR 
BERYL.  CHROMTTE.  AND  COLUM- 
BIUM  -  TANTALUM  —  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  S.  1245, 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MorskI  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
This  is  the  bill  to  allow  the  continuance 
of  our  beryl,  chromite,  and  columbium- 
tantalum  industries,  which  was  title  II 
of  the  bill.  8.  2375  of  the  85th  Congress, 
proposed  by  Secretary  Seaton  and  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Watkins  on  June  24. 
1957. 

I  am  glad  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  has  brought  this 
measure  before  us  again.  If  he  had  not 
done  so.  I  was  planning  to.  tmt  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  this  bill  receive  the 
consideration  it  deserves  by  this  86th 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.      EDTTORLALa      ARTI- 
CLES,     ETC..     PRINTED     IN     THS 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered   to    be   printed   in  the   Rbcosd, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STICNGTON: 
Address    delivered   by   Senator  Mmacxc  at 
the  annual  Jackson  Day  dinner  In  Springfield. 
Mo.,  on  February  21. 1959. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
Address    delivered    by   him   entitled    "The 
RKA    and    Trinity    Power."    before    the    I7th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bural  Klec- 

trlc    CooperatlTe   Association,   February    9, 
1959. 

Addreu  deUvered  by  him  entitled  "Ttiink 
Anew — Act  Anew,"  before  the  San  Frandeoo 
County  Bepubllcan  Central  Commlttes.  San 
Francisco,  Calif..  February  10, 1959. 
By  Mr.  HX7MPHRKT: 

Excerpts  from  address  entitled  **AIl-Out 
VS.  Effort  To  Combat  Soviet  Penetration 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Mideast."  delivered 
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by  him  before  the  World  Affairs  CouncU.  at 
Troy,  N.T..  on  December  12. 1BS8. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
Address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  Taf  t  Benson  at  New  Jersey  Republl- 
cnn  State  Committee  fund-raising  dinner,  at 
Newark,  NJ.,  on  February  26,  1959. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY 
SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILLS  i 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rit;hts  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  subcommittee  has 
agreed  to  begin  public  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  proposals  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  March  18.  1919. 

The  hearing  is  set  for  10  a  jn.,  in  room 
318 — the  caucus  room — of  the  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washinuton,  D.C. 

The  following  are  the  bills  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  to  date:  S.  435.  S. 
456.  S.  499,  S.  810,  S.  957.  S.  960,  and  S. 
1084. 

The  following  is  the  general  order  for 
appearances  of  witnesses:  U.S.  Sana- 
tors,  sponsoring,  supportinj;,  or  oppos- 
ing legislation;  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  other  executive 
department  sr>okesmen;  representatives 
of  organizations  supporting  legislation; 
State  officials — Governors  and  attor- 
neys-general; representatives  of  organi- 
zations opposing  legislation:  individuals. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  .should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  office  of 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee so  that  the  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses can  be  prepared;  tlie  telephone 
number  is  Republic  7-7500 — or  Govern- 
ment Code  181,  extension  2363.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  requests  wei-e  also  sub- 
mitted in  writing;  the  mailing  address 
is:  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee. U.S.  Senate,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  c 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  THOMAS  C.  MANN  TO  BE 
REPRESENTATIVE  ON  COMMIS- 
SION ON  INTERNATIONAL  COM- 
MODITY TRADE  OF  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL  OP  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, to  be  representative  of  the  United 
states  of  America  on  the  Commission 
on  International  Commodity  Trade  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the  expiration  of 
6  days,  in  accordance  with  the  commit- 
tee rule,  will  give  consideration  to  thia 
nomination. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  TO  BE  HELD 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  the  following 
bills: 

First.  S.  1062 — ^introduced  by  myself. 
Mr.  Pot- BRIGHT,  and  Mr.  Capehart — to 
amend  the  Federal  Deixjsit  Insurance 
Act  to  provide  safeguards  against  merg- 
ers and  consolidations  of  banks  which 
might  lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  field 
of  banking; 

Second.  S.  860— introduced  by  Mr. 
PROXMniE  to  amend  section  19  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  vault  cash  holdings  as  required  re- 
serves against  deposits;  and 

Third.  S.  1120— Introduced  by  myself, 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  and  Mr.  Capeh.'.rt — to 
amend  section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  with  respect  to  the  reserves  required 
to  be  maintained  by  member  banks  of 
tlie  Federal  Reserve  System  against  de- 
posits. 

It  is  my  intention,  subject  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  committee,  that  these 
bills  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  beginning  on  ©r 
about  March  18,  1959. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  hearings  on  these  bills  are  re- 
quested to  notify  Mr.  J.  H.  Yingling, 
chief  of  staff.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  room  303,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, telephone  Capitol  4-3121.  extension 
3921.  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any 
event,  before  the  close  of  business  on 
Monday,  March  16,  1959. 


LACK    OF    A    FARM    BILI^-STATE- 
MENT  BY  SENATOR  LANGER 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
me  in  connection  with  the  lack  of  a 
farm  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Langxr 

Dvu-lng  the  recent  campaign  In  North 
Dakota  the  opposition  to  the  Republican 
Party  was  profuse  In  paid  advertisements 
showing  the  price  the  farmer  received  few 
his  product  in  1962  as  compared  to  that 

be  was  receiving  in  1958  and  also  what  he 
was  paying  for  farm  machinery  In  1952  and 
what  he  had  to  pay  in  1958.  These  adver- 
tisements were  printed  In  every  county  news- 
paper and  undoubtedy  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  election  results. 

since  November  4.  I  have  been  patiently 
waiting  for  the  Introduction  of  the  farm 
bUl.  I  say  patiently  because  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  written  to  me  asking  when 
this  new  farm  legislation  was  going  to  come 
before  Congress  and  whether  it  was  going 
to  be  passed  before  seeding  time.  The 
Democrats  have  approximately  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
They  have  been  condemning  the  various 
farm  proposals  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion and  yet  November,  December,  January, 
and  February  have  gone  by  and  we  are  into 
March  and  still  no  sign  of  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  don't  believe  In 
hyprocrlsy.      If    these    farmers    were    t>eing 


robbed  and  cheated  and  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  was  so  strongly  stated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic opposition  last  fall.  Why  havent 
they  done  something  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation; why  havent  they  at  least  re- 
ported a  bill  out  of  the  committee  which 
they  control  2  to  1?  Certainly  the  farmers 
of  the  Midwest  are  entitled  to  better  treat- 
ment than  they  have  been  getting.  Because 
I  know  they  should  get  a  better  deal.  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  farming 
population  who  are  asking  for  a  square  deal 
from  the  Congress.  I.  also,  wish  to  assure 
the  Democratic  leadership  that  If  they  will 
report  out  a  decent  farm  bill.  I  wlU  not 
only  vote  for  It.  but.  if  the  President  vetoes 
it.  I  wUl  vote  to  override  the  veto. 


RETIREMENT  OP  HARRIS  ELLS- 
WORTH AS  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  moments  today  to 
comment  on  the  retirement  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Harris  Ellsworth,  who  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  this  position  in  an 
extremely  fine  and  meritorious  manner. 
I  am  confident  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  civil  service  employees  in 
the  Nation  are  better  off  for  his  years  of 
service. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Ellsworth  has 
been  Commissioner,  competence  and 
general  efficiency  within  the  Civil  Sei^- 
ice  Commission  have  been  of  the  first 
order.  Under  his  guidance,  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Government  em- 
ployees and  the  various  organizations 
which  represent  them  have  improved. 
Also  there  has  been  more  coordination 
between  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

I  have  very  fond  memories  of  my  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Ellsworth,  for  we  be- 
came Members  of  the  Congress  in  1943. 
I  know  him  as  a  kind  and  gentle  man 
of  great  intellect.  During  the  time  he 
served  in  the  House,  he  was  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  constituents  and  the 
State  of  Oregon.  He  took  these  fine 
traits  with  him  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  they  were  very  evident  dur- 
ing his  career  as  an  administrator. 

We  shall  miss  Harris  Ellsworth  in 
Washington,  but  we  know  he  will  enjoy 
returning  to  his  home  State  of  Oregon. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  and 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  and  their  family  good 
luck  and  Ckxlspeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  turn  to 

another  subject. 

The  PRESIDDfc  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 


PEaDERAL  RESPONSXBIIJTY 
TOWARD  INDIANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from. 
Montana   and   chedrman   of   the   Cchu- 

mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
[Mr.  Murray]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  [Mr.  Nnr- 
BERGER],  submitted  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  12,  which  calls  for  a  restate- 
ment of  Federal  responsibility  toward 
Indians  and  their  tribal  orEranizations. 
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These  two  Senators  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  their  inlUatlve  in  at- 
tempting to  revitolize  and  improve  our 
present  Federal  Indian  policy.  In  recent 
years  the  relationship  between  the  In- 
dians living  on  reservations  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  Federal  Government  has  de- 
teriorated at  an  alarming  rate.  I  would 
not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  openly  admit 
that  I  have  been  quite  critical  about  cer- 
tain Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  policies 
as  they  affect  the  Indians  in  my  State. 
This  disagreement  has  arisen  largely 
from  the  misinterpretation  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  108,  as  adopted 
during  the  83d  Congress. 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  very  definite  respon- 
sibility to  the  Nations  first  citizens, 
the  Indians.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  them  improve  their  economic  and 
social  status,  so  that  they  can  compete 
with  others  in  our  society.  We  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the  In- 
dian children  are  provided  with  adequate 
education  and  health  facilities.  Ekiuca- 
tion  and  good  health  are  vital  if  the 
Indian  is  to  meet  his  other  responsibili- 
ties. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  even- 
tually the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
linqviish  all  responsibility  to  the  Indians, 
other  than  the  responsibility  our  Gov- 
ernment has  to  every  citizen.  The 
major  disagreement  is  over  the  matter  of 
timing.  Federal  responsibility  over  an 
Indian  tribe  should  never  be  terminated 
imtll  the  Indians  themselves  agree  to 
it.  and  until  they  have  fully  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  assume  their 
new  role. 

In  my  estimation,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  is  trying  to  move  too  fast; 
and  many  of  Its  policies  on  welfare, 
land  sales,  and  relocation  tend  to  thrust 
responsibilities  on  many  Indians  before 
they  are  ready,  and  to  dissolve  tradi- 
tional Indian  relationships.  The  an- 
swer to  many  of  our  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  Indians  is  through  education, 
so  as  to  show  the  younger  people  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  area,  but  we  must  also 
have  coincidental  advancements  in  the 
area  of  welfare  and  administration  of 
Federal  policy.  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  elder  Indian  citizens 
for  the  remainder  of  their  years,  and 
I  think  we  are  responsible  for  discharg- 
ing that  responsibility  well. 

There  are  In  Montana  seven  Indian 
reservations,  with  as  many  varied  back- 
grounds and  problems.  We  have  a  very 
unhappy  situation  at  the  present  time; 
and  It  is  my  hope  that  a  reversal  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  108  and 
the  speedy  adoption  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  12  will  redirect  and  re- 
interpret our  Federal  Indian  policy. 

We  are  not  recommending  anything 
new  or  drastic  in  the  area  of  Federal- 
Indian  relationships.  What  we  are 
actually  doing  Is  placing  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Indian 
policy  In  the  form  of  legislation,  and 
what  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  new  ad- 
ministrative policy.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  12  Is  still  open  for  cospon- 
sorshlp;  and  I  hope  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  indicate 
their  Interest  In  sponsoring  this  measure. 


INFLATION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  may  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  following 
these  remarks  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment printed  a  few  days  ago  over  the 
name  of  the  International  Latex  Corp., 
the  title  of  the  advertisement  being  "In- 
flation's Time  Bomb."  I  ask  that  fol- 
lowing the  advertisement  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled 
"The  Modem  Fallacy,"  be  printed. 

Both  these  matters  have  to  do  with 
the  general  subject  of  Inflation,  which  I 
think  Is  not  as  well  understood  as  It 
should  be.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  the  subject  from  time  to  time  and 
week  by  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTLATION'S  TllIK  BOMB 

There  la  a  new  factor — and  a  very  dis- 
turbing one — which  now  affecta  the  wlU  of 
the  Nation  to  resist  Inflation.  Until  very 
recently  there  was  no  respected  member  of 
the  academic  world  In  t)ils  country,  or  any 
responsible  political  leader,  who  openly  ar- 
gued for  Inflation  as  a  way  of  life. 

But  this  has  now  changed.  The  argu- 
ments for  the  advantages  of  creeping  infla- 
tion and  a  gently  rising  price  level  are  vig- 
orously presented  almost  weekly  by  Prof. 
Sumner  Sllchter  of  Harvard  University,  who 
has  standing  in  the  academic  world.  The 
Sllchter  thesis  on  the  benefits  of  rising  prices 
Is  repeated  and  amplified  by  many  lesser 
lights  In  the  academic  world,  and  by  some 
political  leaders. 

It  Is  therefore  a  cause  of  satisfaction  when 
other  academic  figures  who  have  great  In- 
fluence In  financial,  industrial  and  political 
circles  enter  the  lists  to  offset  the  Inflation- 
ists. Dr.  Marcus  Nadler  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity needs  no  introduction  to  the  biisl- 
ness  community  nor  does  Dean  O.  Rowland 
Collins. 

They  are  the  authors  of  a  brief  but  most 
interesting  study  entitled  "The  Problem  of 
Inflation,"  which  has  been  Issued  as  the  flxst 
bulletin  of  the  C.  J.  Dcvlne  Institute  of 
Finance,  recently  established  at  the  NYU 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. No  more  fitting  monograph  could 
have  been  issued  by  the  newly  established 
Devlne  Institute  of  Finance.  Here  is  a 
sound  analysis  of  the  current  situation,  with 
speclflc  reference  to  Dr.  SUchter's  theories. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Sllchter  did 
not  talk  about  the  benefits  of  inflation,  and 
the  advantage  of  rising  prices  when  he  first 
began  to  condone  the  current  Inflation  many 
years  ago.  His  reasoning  at  that  time  ran 
something  like  this:  Since  powerful  labor 
imions  will  get  wage  increases  greater  than 
is  warranted  by  Increased  productivity,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  for  prices  to  rise.  The  In- 
crease In  prices  must.  In  time,  cause  de- 
creased sales  and  unemplo3rment  unless  the 
money  supply  Is  expanded  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  monetary  authorities.  This  new 
money  ought  to  be  provided,  said  Dr.  Sllchter, 
in  order  to  insure  continuing  prosperity. 
The  only  other  alternative — curbing  the 
monopoly  power  of  unions — Is  not  advisable, 
Dr.  Sllchter  said.  So  being  unwilling  to  curb 
union  power,  he  was  willing  to  condone 
inflation. 

But  then  the  good  doctor  made  a  long, 
theoretical  leap.  In  recent  articles,  he  not 
only  condones  inflation  but  he  praises  it. 
Dr.  Sllchter  says  (1)  Inflation  does  not  cause 
widespread  distress,  and  only  "well  heeled" 
people  protest  about  It.  The  opposite  is  true. 
What  about  pensioners,  ministers,  civil  serv- 
ants, etc.,  who  are  cruelly  affected? 

(2)  Inflation  is  necessary  for  substantial 
growth  and  prosperity.    What  about  many 


greet  periods  of  prosperity  when  prices  were 
declining,  such  as  1875  to  1893  and  1033  to 
1029? 

(3)  Creeping  inflation  can  continue  for- 
ever without  becoming  "galloping."  How 
does  he  know  this?  Creeping  Inflation  has 
always  accelerated  into  national  disaster 
throughout  history. 

Dr.  Nadler  meets  the  Sllchter  statements 
head  on.  He  says  that  "creeping  Inflation" 
Is  dangerovis.  At  the  present  moment  It  re- 
veals Itself  In  the  stock  market.  In  real  estate 
markets,  and  In  the  demoralised  condition  of 
the  bond  market.  Consumer  and  industrial 
prices  are  resting  for  a  short  while. 

But  the  fear  of  Inflation  can  turn  a  "creep" 
into  a  "gallop."  People  are  not  dumb — they 
will  become  convinced  of  the  Inevitable  loss 
In  purchasing  power  of  their  savings.  Then 
they  would  save  less  and  spend  more.  A 
boom  would  result  In  consumer  goods  and  In 
capital  goods,  and  a  big  demand  for  expanded 
bank  credit  and  long-term  capital. 

But  inflation  would  dry  up  the  flow  at 
funds  into  savings  institutions  and  bonds. 
At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  have  to  clamp  down  on  bank  credit, 
in  order  to  dampen  down  the  rising  prices. 
Home  building  and  capital  goods  expansion 
would  suffer  and  the  Inflationary  boom  would 
inevitably  come  to  a  halt. 

A  recession  and  large-scale  unemployment 
would  result.  Then,  says  Dr.  Nadler.  there 
would  be  the  real  danger  of  a  tremendous 
new  inflation  to  cure  unemployment  and  re- 
vive the  boom  once  again. 

Specifically  how  do  we  meet  the  problem 
now?  Here  Dr.  Nadler  stresses  a  point  re- 
peatedly mentioned  In  this  column.  "Infla- 
tion." he  says,  "can  be  sxutained  only  If  the 
money  supply  is  large  enough  to  support  the 
expanded  volimie  of  business  at  rising  prices. 
If,  through  central  bank  restriction  of  credit, 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply  Is  stopped 
and  the  velocity  of  deposits  cannot  be  fur- 
ther appreciably  Increased,  the  boom  comes 
to  an  end." 

Plainly  the  way  to  stop  a  future  depres- 
sion is  to  prevent  the  inflationary  boom  that 
precedes  it.  This  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  balance  the  budget  and  the 
monetary  authorities  to  prevent  a  credit 
spree.  It  is  encouraging  to  have  stout  alUee 
like  Dr.  Nadler  and  E>r.  Collins  of  New  York 
University  waging  this  battle. 

(Presented  as  a  public  service  by  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.,  Playtex  Park.  Dover. 
Del.) 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  4.  1960] 
Thx  MoDcaif  FaiXACT 

For  an  Insight  Into  the  modem  poUtlcal 
philosophy  now  dominant  In  CongrMs,  con- 
sider some  comments  made  by  one  of  Its 
more  articulate  spokesmen.  Senator  Jocbph 
Clakk,  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  quoted  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Atlantic  magaslne,  Mr.  Cuouc  ezpressM  an- 
noyance that  the  word  Government  U 
sometimes  equated  with  other  nouns  having 
an  evil  connotation— such  as  waste,  extrav- 
agance, socialism,  bureaucracy.  Such  an 
identification,  in  the  Senator's  opinion.  Is 
a  pernicious  tendency.  More  specifically,  he 
objects  to  the  fallacy  that  private  spending 
is  inherently  good  and  public  spending  Is 
inherently  bad — and  therefore  public  spend- 
ing should  always  be  minimised  and  private 
spending  increased. 

Now,  put  in  this  somewhat  negative  way, 
the  viewpoint  seems  innocuous  enough.  Ob- 
viously, the  concept  of  government  as  such 
is  not  evil,  and  obviously,  public  spending 
as  such  is  not  necessarily  bad.  We  know  ot 
no  thinking  person  who  contends  they  are. 

But  the  real  point  is  the  clearly  impUed 
one:  That  Americans  should  learn  to  regard 
growing  government  and  growing  govern- 
ment spending  as  positive  and  good  thing*: 
as  another  of  the  modems  in  Congress  has 
expressed  It,  the  danger  may  be  not  that  we 
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have  too  much  govertunent  but  too  little. 
Hence  the  effort  to  suggest  that  public 
spending  Is  at  least  as  good  as,  and  quite 
possibly  much  better  than,  private  spending; 
that  anyway  they  are  Just  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin. 

WeU.  let's  see.  Some  rather  marked — and 
inherent — differences  between  public  and 
private  spending  occur  at  once.  Private 
spending  comes  from  the  money  Individuals 
are  able  to  accumulate  through  their  own 
work.  Public  spending  cannot  come  from 
anything  generated  by  the  Government  It- 
self; It  comes  from  what  the  Gm'ernment  is 
able  to  extract  from  those  same^ndlvlduals 
either  In  actual  taxes  or  in  the  more  sinister 
tax  of  Inflation. 

The  more  the  Government  spends,  the 
more  It  must  take  through  either  of  these 
routes,  and  the  proportionately  less  the  In- 
dividuals have  to  spend  or  save,  as  they  see 
fit.  Thus  public  8p>endlng  is  not  merely 
another  form  of  spending;  It  is  a  positive 
depressant  on  private  disposition  of  Income, 
as  any  taxpayer  and/or  Infiatlon  victim  can 
readily  attect. 

Beyond  these  elementary  differences  are 
others.  The  vast  bulk  of  public  spending 
Is  nonproductive;  that  is  true  not  only  of 
defense  but  of  many  other  things  the  Gov- 
ernment does.  The  Government  Is  by  and 
large  a  consumer  of  huge  hunks  of  the 
economy,  while  private  individuals  are 
producer-consumers.  The  latter  combina- 
tion Is  what  makes  the  economy  grow. 
Moreover,  the  bigger  the  Government  be- 
comes the  more  It  competes  with  the  pri- 
vate economy,  and  in  this  pressure  against 
the  available  limit  of  supplies  is  a  special 
Inflationary  force. 

And  because  Government  operates  with- 
out the  buUt-ln  restraints  of  the  private 
economy,  It  is  a  peculiarly  powerful  Incu- 
bator for  precisely  the  evils  Senator  Clakk 
thinks  should  not  be  associated  with  Gov- 
ernment— wafte,  extravagance,  bureaucracy. 
The  bigger  the  Government  the  worse  the 
evils. 

Finally,  what  is  the  political  result  of  en- 
couraging Government  growth  and  growing 
Government  spending  on  the  theory  that, 
after  all.  they  are  not  really  bad?  The 
end  resiilt  must  be  the  triumph  of  the  State 
over  the  Individual,  whether  that  condition 
be  called  socialism  or  something  else. 

There  Is  an  appalling  air  of  naivete  about 
the  expressed  views  of  some  of  the  "modem" 
political  philosophers.  It  is  impossible  that 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
man's  struggle  against  the  all-encompassing 
State,  which  is  also  the  very  heart  of  today's 
conflict  with  Communist  tyranny.  Can  it 
be,  then,  that  they  are  Incapable  of  relat- 
ing past  and  present  hiunan  experience  to 
their  own  country? 

For  men  deliberately  to  propagate  this 
fallacious  philosophy  would  be  regrettable. 
But  It  is  perhaps  even  sadder  If  they  truly 
cannot  see  that  what  they  call  "modem" 
and  "liberal"  are  rooted  in  concepts  most 
ancient  and  most  UUberaL 


SCARCITY  OF  WATER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  water  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Is  properly  causing  con- 
cern. This  Is  a  matter  of  world  Interest, 
as  well  as  of  national  Importance. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Pred 
Seaton.  has  just  announced  progress  to- 
ward an  Important  breakthrough  in  de- 
salting  seawater.  He  has  announced  a 
process  to  be  used  In  a  new  plant  pursu- 
ant to  legislation  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  I  was  glad  to  Join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  distln- 


giilshed  Senator  from  California  [BIr. 
Engle]  In  sponsoring  and  puslUng  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  news  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
March  3  and  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  with  reference  to  this  Im- 
portant scientific  progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald,  Mar.  3,  1959] 

CHKAPBt  Conversion  of  Sea  Wars  Achieved 

A  muitlpIe-effect  distillation  process  will 
be  iised  in  the  Government's  first  saline 
water  conversion  demonstration  plant. 

Plans  call  for  the  plant  to  convert  sea 
water  to  fresh  at  the  rate  of  1  million 
gallons  a  day.  The  estimated  cost  of  less 
than  91  a  thousand  gallons  is  about  half  the 
cost  In  the  most  efficient  plants  now  operat- 
ing. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  Seaton 
said  yesterday  In  announcing  selection  of 
the  process. 

The  Bite  of  the  plant  has  not  been  chosen. 
It  will  be  one  of  three  Congress  has  author- 
ized for  construction  on  the  east,  west,  and 
gulf  coasts. 

Congress  also  has  authorized  construction 
of  two  plants  to  treat  brackish  waters,  to 
be  located  in  arid  areas  of  the  Southwest 
and  In  the  Northern  Plains. 

The  process  selected  for  the  first  plant  is 
known  as  long-tube  vertical  multiple-effect 
distillation.  A  pilot  plant  using  the  process 
has  been  operated  almost  continuously  at 
Harbor  Island,  near  Wilmington,  N.C.,  since 
November  1957. 

"This  process  gives  promise  of  achieving 
a  remarkable  breakthrough  in  saline  water 
conversion,"  Seaton  said. 


are  able  today  to  make  a  living.  The  sea  ts 
the  mother  of  all  living  things.  Perhaps  the 
day  is  near  when  Bhe  will  nourish  her  chil- 
dren as  she  has  never  done  before  in  all 
hiunan  history. 


[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Unsalttng  the  Ska 

As  the  world's  population  grows,  mankind 
is  more  and  more  In  the  position  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  who  complained  that  there 
was  water,  water  everywhere,  nor  any  drop 
to  drink.  Most  of  the  world's  water  is  salt. 
For  many  years  scientists  have  been  trying 
to  take  the  salt  out  of  water  at  a  cost  low 
enough  for  water  users  to  pay.  The  United 
States  has  had  a  sallnn  water  conversion 
program,  or  Its  equivalent,  since  1952. 

Now  comes  an  announcement  by  Secre- 
tary Seaton  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  a  remarkable  breaictiirough  in  making 
salt  water  fresh.  Mr.  Seaton  believes  that  a 
new  process  known  as  long-tube  vertical  mul- 
tiple-effect distillation  can  get  the  cost  down 
to  less  than  Si  per  1,000  gallons.  This  com- 
pares with  about  30  cents  per  1,000  gallons 
now  charged  for  water  used  in  American 
homes.  It  may  also  be  compared  with  the 
cost  of  $3  per  1,000  gallons,  which  was  the 
best  that  could  be  done  3  or  4  years  ago.  A 
further  cheapening  would  be  necessary  if  sea 
water,  or  other  saline  water,  were  to  be  used 
for  irrigation,  but  we  seem  to  be  on  the  way. 
Atomic  power  might  someday  enter  into  the 
picture,  though  not  tomorrow  or  the  day 
after. 

Along  certain  coasts  in  the  world  an  eco- 
nomic method  of  purifying  sea  water  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  countless  new  homes  and 
families.  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  and  the 
whole  of  southern  California  wUl  have  a 
definite  limit  to  their  population  if  they  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  natural  fresh  water.  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
northern  coast  of  OhUe,  great  sections  of 
Australia,  Palestine,  and  other  regions  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  much  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  an  abundant  supply  of  sea  water 
woxild  mean  a  dense  population  where  few 


TAXATION  ON  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Mr.   WHiEY.    Mr.   President,   I  have 

received  a  very  challenging  letter  from 

,  Harold  P.  Bowes,  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Bowes  Is  now  located  In  Milwaukee. 

Among  other  things,  the  letter  reads: 

I  am  writing  you  today  regarding  bill  HJl. 
4245  which  has  to  do  with  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  taxation  on  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. I  am  amezed  to  learn  that  this  bill 
would  Increase  income  taxes  on  life  insur- 
ance companies  approximately  70  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  bill.  I  hope  to  investigate  it. 
But  I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  in  this 
country  many  people  who  are  savers, 
who  have  put  theit  savings  into  insur- 
ance policies.  We  have  already  taken 
away  from  them  about  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  their  Insurance  policies  as  a  re- 
sult of  Inflation.  Now  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  those  who  have  saved  are 
to  be  penalized  further.  I  feel  the  mat- 
ter requires  real  stu^. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  that  it  be  there- 
after returned  to  my  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phokncc  MtrruAL  Lxrx  iNsmANcs  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn.,  March  3,  1959. 
Hon.  Alexander  Woxt, 
Senator  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Senator:  I  visited  with  you  several 
times  in  Waslilngton  a  nimiber  of  years  ago. 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  MUwaukee. 
I've  enjoyed  and  appreciated  being  on  your 
mailing  list  and  note  with  Interest  the  good 
job  you  have  always  done  for  us  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  am  writing  you  today  regarding  bill 
HH.  4245  which  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  taxation  on  life  insurance 
companies.  I  am  amazed  to  learn  that  this 
bill  would  increase  Income  taxes  on  life  in- 
surance companies  approximately  70  per- 
cent. 

I  stiggest  that  this  places  too  heavy  a 
biirden  on  the  thrift  of  o\ir  citizens  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  tax 
on  policyholders  funds  within  more  rea- 
sonable limits. 

Today  in  this  period  of  increased  living 
costs  and  high  income  taxes,  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  average  person  to  have  an 
estate  other  than  through  life  insurance. 
If  our  welfare  had  to  take  care  of  ail  peo- 
ple who  lost  their  wage  earner  and  who  had 
no  Insxu'ance.  the  rest  of  the  people  would 
be  taxed  and  you  can  agree  that  they  would 
have  no  funds  left  over  to  save  themselves. 
Through  the  purchase  of  life  insurance,  a 
man  can  provide  for  his  family. 

Through  Infiatlon  we  have  decreased  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  doUar  by  50  per- 
cent and  are  now  contemplating  taxing 
heavily  his  life  insurance  in  that  he  will 
necessarUy  have  to  pay  Increased  premiums. 

Tou  have  always  been  a  great  believor 
In  the  institution  of  life  insurance,  and  we 
have  on  record  what  you  have  said  about 
the  Institution  on  several  occasions.  We 
are   hopeful    tliat   you   wiU   tcu.e   a   strong 
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position  In  regard  to  thU  Increaae  In  taxa- 
tion which  penalise*  thrift  and  tends  to  dla- 
oourage  a  man  doing  the  Job  hlmeeU. 

Z  shall  appreciate  anything  that  you  can 
do   to   protect   the  best  Interest  of  thou- 
sands of  our  cltlsens  of  this  State  who  rely 
upon  you  to  protect  their  beat  Interests. 
Sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 
BaaoLO  F.  Bowis, 

Manager, 

DEFENSE  PACIUTIES  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  19S9 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Preildent,  on  Jan- 
uary 28  I  introduced  Senate  bill  776 
which  would  authorise  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  guard  strategic  defense 
facilities  against  individuals  believed  to 
be  disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion. 

To  Illustrate  the  sensitive  problem  to 
which  this  legislation  is  pointed,  X  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Ricoso,  at  this  point,  an 
•ye-opening  speech  which  was  delivered 
several  months  ago  by  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O. 
Trudeau.  Chief  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

In  making  this  request,  Z  should  like 
to  emphasize  General  Trudeau's  theme 
that  "there  is  documentary  evidence  of 
the  excellence  of  Communist  industrial 
espionage."  and  to  urge  that  S.  776  be 
■cheduled  for  hearing  and  consideration 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 
as  follows: 

BcMARXa  BT  Lt.  Ocir.  Arthtts  Q.  Trvdbau, 
U.S.  Armt,  Chizf  or  Research  and  Devel* 
OPMENT,  Department  or  the  Armt,  BsroRc 
THE  Fourth  General  Convention  or  the 
AMEaiCAN  Socirrr  roi  Industrul  Secu- 
arrr.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C, 
Beptsmbex  Id,  1968 

I  quote  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America — article  in,  sec- 
tion 3.  This  section  of  our  Constitution  de- 
fines treason,  as  follows: 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  In  levying  war  against  them, 
or  In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort." 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  any  good  American 
In  his  right  mind  would  deliberately  com- 
mit treason.  Tet  some  otherwise  good 
Americans  actually  do  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy — through  their  deflcien- 
elee  In  Industrial  security.  These  deficien- 
cies do  not  occur  by  accident.  They  are 
caused  by  either  Inexcusable  Ignorance  or 
willful  carelessness.  Even  more  distressing, 
some  Americans  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  knowingly,  deliberately,  and 
with  malice  In  their  hearts. 

In  withholding  aid  and  comfort  from  the 
enemy,  I  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with 
you,  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
for  Industrial  Seciu-ity.  Together,  we  strive 
for  ever  greater  industrial  security,  and 
thereby  greater  security  for  our  beloved 
Nation. 

After  more  than  three  decades  of  Army 
service,  I  think  Z  know  the  danger  that 
faces  us  from  communism.  And  I  hope  I 
know  the  Importance  of  security  In  owe 
military  hardware  In  every  phase  from  In- 
ception of  a  weapon  or  an  Item  of  equip- 
ment: through  research  and  development: 
production  and  procurement;  storage, 
maintenance  and  distribution;  to  ultimate 
use  on  the  battlefield. 

As  you  know,  I  have  eerred  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  SUIT,  Intelligence,  or  O-a,  with 
principal  responsibility  for  Army  Intelli- 
gence and  counterlntelllgenoe. 


In  my  present  assignment  as  Chief  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  I  work  In  the  be- 
ginning and  very  critical  phase  of  the  Army 
hardware  cycle.  As  a  combat  commander 
in  Korea,  Z  saw  the  terminal  or  combat 
phase  of  the  Army  hardware  cycle— In  which 
we  counted  on  our  weapons  and  equipment 
to  destroy  a  fanatical  enemy.  I  had  similar 
experience  in  combat  operations  In  World 
War  ZI,  In  the  Southwest  and  Western  Pa- 
olflo.  Research  and  development  and  com- 
bat are  certainly  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
our  mission  to  preserve  the  security  of  our 
weapons  and  equipment. 

Z  know  that  all  of  us  are  well  agreed  that 
maintaining  security  is  no  childish  game  of 
oops-and-robbers.  Nor  Is  it  only  an  Intel- 
lectual exercise  of  matching  wiu  with  the 
enemy. 

Security  Is. actually  one  of  the  moet  im- 
portant elements  of  our  struggle  for  sur- 
vival as  a  free  nation  in  a  free  world,  and 
we  are  woefully  weak  as  a  nation  in  pro- 
serving  It. 

our  freedom  is  challenged  today  by  an 
enemy  who  Is  powerful,  fanatic,  shrewd, 
ruthlsss  and  unscrupulous.  The  Oommu- 
nlits  regard  the  struggle  between  them- 
selves and  us  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death— 
as  it  truly  Is. 

As  Lenin  said:  "We  are  living  not  merely 
in  a  state  but  in  a  system  of  states,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by  side 
with  imperialist  states  for  a  long  time  is  un- 
thinkable. One  or  the  other  must  trliunph 
In  the  end." 

Listen  to  Lenin  sgaln; 

"A  funeral  dirge  will  be  eung  over  the 
Soviet  Republic  or  over  world  capitalism," 

Joseph  Stalin  frequently  repeated  these 
warnings. ' 

Listen  to  Z)mltrl  Z.  Manullsky,  Soviet 
economist  and  representative  at  the  United 
Nations.    Manullsky  says: 

"War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  is  Inevitable.  The  bourgeoisie 
will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  •  •  •  As  soon  as 
their  guard  Is  down,  we  will  smash  them 
with  our  clenched  fist." 

Now  listen  to  how  Nlkita  Khrushchev  states 
the  Communist  determination.  Krushchev 
says  It  In  five  syllables: 

"We  will  bury  you." 

From  these  warnings,  I  think  it  is  plain 
that  we  must  regard  the  struggle  between 
the  Communists  and  the  free  world  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Communists 
consider  It — as  literally  a  matter  of  life  or 
death,  a  matter  of  national  survival. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  security  Is  ac- 
tually one  of  the  most  important  elements 
In  this  struggle  for  survival.  And  at  no  time 
is  security  more  Important  than  In  the  re- 
search and  development  phase,  for  R.  &  D.  is 
the  fountalnhead  of  all  our  weapons  and 
equipment.  An  Item  compromised  In  the 
research  and  development  phase  Is  com- 
promised straight  through  the  production, 
distribution  and  use  phases:  and  the  enemy 
has  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  his  defenses 
against  It. 

We  Just  can't  accept  any  risk  that  our 
Industrial  base  is  thus  Jeopardized. 

The  Importance  of  our  Industrial  btte 
as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  national 
security  has  been  recognized  since  the  dajrs 
of  our  Founding  Fathers.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton put  It  this  way.  in  the  Federalist 
Papers : 

"Not  only  the  wealth  but  the  independ- 
ence and  security  of  a  country  appeare  to 
be  materially  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  manufacturee  *  *  *.  Every  nation,  with 
a  view  to  thoee  great  objects,  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  poesess  within  itself  all  the  es- 
sentials of  national  supply.  Theee  com- 
prlee  the  means  of  subsistence,  habitation, 
clothing,  and  defense.  The  poeseeslon  of 
theee  to  neceesary  to  the  perfection  of  the 


body  politic:  to  the  eafety  as  weU  as  to 
the  welfare  of  the  society." 

Still  quoting  from  Alexander  Hamilton, 
be  continued: 

"The  extreme  embarrassments  of  the 
United  SUtee  during  the  late  war,  from  an 
incapacity  of  supplying  themselvee.  are 
still  matters  of  keen  recollection;  a  future 
war  might  be  expected  again  to  exemplify 
the  mischiefs  and  dangers  of  a  situation  to 
which  that  Incapacity  to  sUll,  in  too  great 
a  degree,  applicable  •  •  •.  To  effect  thU 
change,  as  fast  as  shaU  be  prudent  meriu 
all  the  attention  and  all  the  seal  of  our 
public  counciU:  'tu  the  next  great  work  to 
be  accomplished." 

What  he  has  to  say  to  Just  as  freeh,  J\ist 
as  applicable,  today  as  It  was  when  he  first 
uttered  It.  As  be  points  out,  a  future  war 
might  be  expected  again  to  exemplify  the 
mischiefs  and  dangere  of  our  preeent  situa- 
tion. 

But  the  Communtots  consider  themselvee 
perpetually  at  war— last  year,  this  year,  next 
year,  always.  They  even  define  peace  as  a 
condition  that  can  extot  only  on  their  terms 
of  a  olassleee  world. 

Their  IntolUgenoe  and  counterintelli- 
gence, accordingly,  to  practically  on  a  war- 
time bnsls.  And  their  espionage,  particular- 
ly their  Industlral  espionage,  to  rated  as 
superior  by  our  own  intelUgenoe  profee- 
slonato. 

There  to  documentary  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  Oommuntot  Industrial  espio- 
nage. It  was  most  effective  against  Ger- 
many during  the  isao'e  and  1830's.  It  was 
effective  In  thto  country  during  World  War 
II— and  would  have  been  far  more  effective 
but  for  the  yoemon  work  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Znveetlgatlon,  the  military 
servtcee,  and  the  ecientlho  and  industrial 
organisations  themselves. 

As  a  specific  example  of  the  effectlveneee 
of  foreign  espionage — including  that  In- 
spired by  the  Communists — we  have  only 
to  recall  how  much  came  to  light  as  the 
result  of  the  defection  of  Igor  Oousenko, 
the  Soviet  Embassy  clerk  who  hod  the  cold 
courage  to  go  to  the  Canadian  Government 
with  hto  story  of  the  true  proportions  of 
Communist  espionage.  Herbert  Phllbrlck, 
who  was  a  CommunUt  for  the  FBI  In  thto 
country,  similarly  testlfiee  to  the  effective- 
ness of  Conununlst  espionage. 

For  another  example,  dxirlng  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  about  3.000  Americans  and  Ca- 
nadiaito  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  Loyal- 

llst.  Bach  of  these  volunteers  was  required 
to  surrender  his  passport  to  the  Commu- 
ntots. We  have  to  assume  that  these  pass- 
ports have  been  used  time  after  time  by 
Soviet  agents  to  assume  validated  and  ac- 
cepted Identities  as  American  citizens.  In 
one  weU-known  case,  a  Soviet  agent  as- 
sumed the  Identity  of  a  Canadian  cltlaen. 
then  was  naturalized  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  In  thto  dtogutoe  penetrated  a  sensi- 
tive Installation.  It  to  safe  to  assume  that 
we  are  still   being  hurt  by  these  agents. 

For  still  another  example,  consider  the 
case  of  the  Farben  Industries  In  Germany 
in  the  1930's.  Communtot  agents  were  ex- 
tremely active  within  It.  and  remarkably 
successful.  It  was  a  long  time  before  In- 
veetlgatlon  revealed  the  extent  of  their 
penetration  of  the  Farben  Zndiutrlee. 

Zn  thto  connection,  Z  wonder  seriously  Just 
how  many  of  us  can  say  that  our  organtoa- 
tlons  have  never  mislaid  a  classified  docu- 
ment? The  word  "mislaid"  to,  of  course,  a 
euphemism.  Actually,  whenever  a  classified 
document  to  mislaid,  or  unaccounted  for,  it 
Is  completely  out  of  security  control.  Zt 
takes  only  a  minute  or  two  for  an  agent  to 
photograph  a  document  and  return  it  with 
no  indication  that  it  has  been  compromised. 

Zn  most  casee  of  mislaid  olaesllled  docu- 
ments, the  only  safe  assumption  to  that  se- 
curity has  been  violated.  Smart  agente  do 
not  steal  dociunente  if  they  can  photograph 
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them.  Reporting  the  loes  will  not  repair  the 
damage  that  has  been  done.  Zt  will  help 
greatly,  however,  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

As  we  all  know,  espionage  to  not  nearly  eo 
much  a  business  of  a  sintoter-looking  agent 
slitting  a  throat  to  make  off  with  a  briefcase 
full  of  top  secret  war  plans,  as  It  to  the 
patient  putting  together  of  numerous  bits 
of  information  to  complete  the  grand  de- 
sign. The  typical  Industrial  espionage  agent 
today  to  much  more  apt  to  be  an  Industrial 
expert  than  a  cloak-and-dagger  expert. 

A«  a  ■peclfic  example  of  the  Importance  of 
safeguarding  classified  information  in  smaller 
matters  as  well  as  large,  let  me  cite  an  ex- 
perience Z  had  on  one  of  my  recent  vtolts  to 
a  contractor  working  on  a  very  sensitive 
project.  Z  will  not  Identify  the  company 
further.  Z  noted  example  after  example  of 
what  seemed  to  me  very  loose  security  han- 
dling, portlcalnrly  In  Ignoring  estsbltohed 
control  procedures.  Some  of  theee  deficien- 
cies, even  though  not  too  serious  In  them- 
selves, could  have  quickly  added  up  to  an 
extremely  critical  threat. 

On  my  return  to  Washington,  Z  called  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Chlsf 
of  Staff,  Znuillgenoe.  Fortunately,  the  prob- 
lem had  already  come  to  his  attention  and 
he  was  taking  corrective  meuuree. 

What  bothered  me  to  that  probably  eome 
damage  had  already  been  done  at  thto  par- 
ticular plant.  Our  only  sure  knowledge  of 
how  badly  we  are  being  hurt  In  such  casee 
comes  from  defectors  from  the  Communist 
cause  or  when  they  develop  equal  or  superior 
Items  of  equipment  from  the  knowledge 
gained. 

What  bothered  me  even  more  to  that  if 
this  particular  plant  to  a  fair  sample,  simi- 
lar laxltlee  and  deficiencies  probably  exist  at 
other  plants.  Thus,  In  spite  of  our  best  ee- 
ourlty  efforts,  and  no  matter  how  well  we 
may  think  we  are  doing,  we  still  have  very 
serious  security  problems. 

Not  all  our  security  problems  come  from 
the  formal  Communist  intelligence  appa- 
ratus. Soviet-Inspired  espionage  in  the 
United  States  falls  Into  two  general  cate- 
gories— legal  networks  and  illegal  networks. 
A  legal  apparatus  to  one  In  which  the  con- 
trol agent  has  entered  the  United  States 
legally.  He  may  have  diplomatic  status  as 
a  military  or  commercial  attach^,  or  he  may 
be  a  member  of  a  trade  commission  or  a 
vtoltlng  cultural  group. 

An  Illegal  apparatxis  to  one  In  which  the 
control  agent  has  entered  the  United  States 
Illegally  under  such  cover  as  a  false  name, 
forged  paf8p>ort,  or  false  birth  certificate. 

In  either  case,  hto  mission  to  to  establish 
an  espionage  ring  In  a  given  target  area  or  to 
take  over  control  of  one  already  established. 

In  the  case  of  the  legal  net,  the  control 
agent  to  able  to  work  from  the  cover  of  a 
diplomatic  establishment.  If  hto  Insldlovis 
activities  are  discovered,  he  has  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  worst  that 
can  happen  to  that  the  Individual  may  be 
subjected  to  a  persona  non  grata  action,  and 
recalled  home. 

A  recent  example  of  thto  to  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  commercial  attache  whose  espionage 
activities  were  exposed  by  the  FBI. 

In  the  case  of  the  Illegal  apparatus,  the 
control  agent  does  not  have  the  protection 
of  his  government.  In  fact,  hto  government 
will  deny  any  relationship  with  him.  When 
exposed,  he  to  subject  to  prosecution  vmder 
the  espionage  laws  of  the  United  States.  A 
recent  example  of  thto  to  -the  Soviet  master 
spy  Colonel  Abel,  who  is  serving  a  prison 
term  for  hto  longtime  eeplonage  actlvltlee. 

Since  theee  agents  must  have  sourcee  and 
Information,  they  must  establish  rewarding 
contacts  within  their  particular  target  area. 
It  to  here  we  find  the  traitors  who  for  many 
reasons  sell  their  servioee.  and  perhaps  their 
souls,  to  the  cause  of  Oommuntot  espionage. 

Such  Indlvlduato  may  be  members  of  the 
Communtot  Party.    Zf  they  are,  it  to  con- 


sidered their  duty  to  accept  any  espionage 
mission  assigned  to  them  by  their  Soviet 
masters.  Other  individuals  may  have  com- 
promising matters  in  their  background  which 
they  would  not  dare  to  have  made  public. 
Such  "skeletons  In  the  closet"  of  persons  In 
the  target  area  are  assiduously  sought  by 
the  Oommuntot  recruiters.  The  threat  of 
exposure  to  used  to  blackmail  the  victim  Into 
furnishing  Information  to  the  Communtot 
control  agent. 

If  a  prospective  Informant  to  known  for 
hto  ultrallberal  views,  ths  Communist  ap- 
proach to  tailored  to  fit  his  views.  Hfre  we 
find  the  "Science  knowe  no  boundarlee"  or 
the  "We  work  only  for  peace"  approaches. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  Americans  gullible 
enough  to  be  Uken  in  by  these  approaches. 

Another  standard  approach  to  the  Intended 
informant  is  the  social  approach.  Here 
eome  mutual  Interest,  perhaps  stamp  collect- 
ing, photography,  or  eports,  to  pretended  and 
exploited. 

Zn  every  approach  and  recruitment,  the 
entrapment  proceeds  slowly.  At  first,  the 
requests  for  information  appear  to  be 
Innocuous.  Usually  Information  to  re- 
quested which  to  available  from  open 
sources, 

Then,  under  some  legitimate-appearing 
pretext,  payment  Is  offered,  perhaps  small 
sums  at  first.  When  the  payments  are  ac- 
cepted, the  trap  to  sprung. 

Zf  the  Informant  to  reluctant  to  furntoh 
classified  Information,  he  to  threatened  with 
exposure  to  the  authorities.  Thto  method  to 
used  even  with  American  Communtots,  since 
it  is  suipected  that  they  may  itill  have  in 
their  veins  a  drop  or  two  of  patriotic  blood. 

The  Important  aspects  to  remember  are: 
First,  that  the  Intended  source  or  Informant 
must  be  In  the  target  area  and  must  be  in  a 
position  to  gain  access  to  the  desired  infor- 
mation: and  second,  that  the  agents  will 
ruthleasly  exploit  eviry  conceivable  approach 
to  the  victim. 

Bribes,  blackmail,  sex,  alcohol,  narcotics, 
and  every  other  tool  of  Satan  &ft  their  stock 
in  trade.  Like  spiders,  they  gradually  weave 
a  web  around  their  victim,  using  his  own 
weaknesses  to  help  them,  until  he  to  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy — and  they  have  no 
mercy. 

The  end  result  to  alwasrs  the  same — Com- 
munist espionage  has  gained  still  another 
channel  of  information. 

Z  wish  I  could  speak  out  even  more  strongly 
on  thto  subject,  using  some  recent  cases  we 
know  of,  because  it's  a  subject  on  which  I 
feel  most  strongly;  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so 
In  a  public  address  at  thto  time. 

However,  I  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  advanced  state  of  Soviet  tech- 
nology today  is  due  more  to  Soviet  success  in 
espionage  and  subversion  than  It  to  to  their 
scientific  apparatus,  good  as  it  to. 

I  should  like  now  to  make  two  requests  of 
you  members  of  the  American  Society  for 
Industrial  Security.  * 

My  first  request  to  to  the  Industrial  eecu- 
rlty  officers.  I  ask  that  you  always  inform 
us  immediately  If  classified  papers  are  mto- 
lald  or  lost.  I  ask  also  that  you  Inform  us 
immediately  If  you  sense  a  pattern  of  an  of- 
fice or  an  individual  consistently  asking  to 
see  classified  documents  which  are  outside 
the  normal  area  of  interest  of  the  office  or 
individual — in  other  words,  when  there  to 
no  real  need  to  know.  A  pattern  of  espio- 
nage may  be  developing  which,  together,  we 
can  recognise  and  correct— as  In  the  example 
of  the  Farben  Industries  Z  mentioned  earlier. 

My  second  request  to  to  the  executives  of 
our  contracting  firms.  Z  ask  that  you  give 
your  complete  support  to  your  industrial 
security  personnel.  By  thto  Z  mean  not  only 
policy  guidance  and  executive  direction,  but 
also  all  the  resourcee  necessary  to  accom- 
plish their  mission,  such  as  manpower  and 
funds. 


Z  suggest  that  theee  efforts  will  be  well 
spent — not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  oiur 
national  security,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  giving  better  protection  to  your 
own  trade  secrets  and  proprietary  informa- 
tion. 

Now,  let  me  restate  and  summartoe  my  re- 
marks today.    Z  have  made  five  main  points: 

1.  The  Communist  threat  to  our  Nation 
to  real  and  proximate.  We  are  in  a  life  or 
death  struggle.  To  win,  to  survive,  we  must 
develop  a  greater  sense  of  urgency. 

a.  Our  industrial  base  to  essential  to  our 
national  security.  It  to  therefore  a  principal 
target  of  Oon^munlst  espionage  and  sabotage. 

3.  The  Communist  espionage  apparatus  is 
formldabls.  Ws  must  assums  that  their  ca- 
pacity for  sabotoge  to  equally  formidable. 

4,  Zndttotrial  security  to  the  key  to  de- 
fending our  industrial  bass  against  Oommu- 
ntot eeplonage  and  sabotags. 

8.  Zndustrlal  security  to  the  primary  re* 
sponilbtllty— and  proud  privilege  as  well— 
of  both  management  and  the  individual  who 
has  ths  classified  Information  In  hto  hands. 

Zf  he  can't  be  trusted^  safes  are  useless 
and  security  manuals  are  ridlouloiu— for  our 
industrial  security  to  compromised  and  our 
national  survival  to  jeopardised. 

Zt'B  our  tssk,  yours  and  mins,  to  hslp  that 
individual  person  keep  hto  trust  and  keep 
classified  Information  secure. 

Z  can  think  of  no  greater  contribution  we 
can  make  to  keeping  our  Nation  the  land 
of  the  free  beoauss  It's  the  home  of  the 
brave— and  the  trustworthy. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  morning  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
there  was  published  a  very  informative 
editorial  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Now  THX  American  Has  Assoczatiok 
(By  C.  P.  Ives) 

Of  course  no  comment  on  the  current 
Supreme  Court  could  exceed  in  relevance 
and  gravity  the  historic  remonstrance  put 
out  last  summer  by  the  conference  of  State 
chief  Justices.  Thto  was  protest  from  within 
the  household,  by  men  unhappy  with  the 
High  Court's  recent  behavior  Jxist  because 
they  share  that  Covirt's  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  rule  of  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  resolutions  now  pub- 
lished by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  also  have  their 
weight.  Here  again  we  have  particular  com- 
petence to  speak,  and  automatic  assurance 
that  what  to  said  has  been  measvired  prayer- 
fully against  professional  obligation. 

There  to  a  certain  fortunate  accident  even 
in  the  timing  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion statement.  Prior  organization  sched- 
uling forced  the  State  chief  Jiutlces  to  speak 
at  a  moment  when  the  deeegregatlon  con- 
troversy happened  to  be  at  one  of  Ite  peaks. 
Thto  allowed  a  dtoeenter  to  suggeet,  what 
was  untrue,  that  the  unsuted  animus  of 
the  chief  Juitlcee'  proteet  was  white  suprem- 
actot  objections  to  Broien  v.  Board  o/  Educa- 
tion. The  American  Bar  Association  sched- 
uling released  ite  stetement  during  a  deeeg- 
regatlon lull. 

Thto  etreeeee  the  most  notoble  thing  about 
the  current  oritioism— that  it  would  extoS 
had  Brown  v.  Board  never  been  announced. 
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Many  reflective  Americana  feel,  after  all,  that 
tlie  deaegregatlon  cases  are  beyond  the  nor- 
mal orbit  of  Juridical  discourse  and  will  be 
absorbed  in  pragmatic  terms  as  the  national 
history  unrolls  orer  a  period  of  years.  Th« 
State  chief  Justices  and  now  their  lawyer 
brethren  have  things  to  say  wholly  aside 
from  and  Independent  of  this  other  matter. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  law- 
yerly  discussion  of  the  current  Supreme 
Court  Is  limited  to  the  practicing  branches 
of  the  legal  profession.  Some  of  the  most 
telling  protest  has  come  from  the  great  law 
•chools. 

Thus  Professor  Alexander  M.  Blckel,  of 
Yale,  has  spoken  of  the  Court's  default  In 
rational  Justification  of  key  decisions.  No 
criticism  could  be  more  searching,  none 
more  damaging,  and  this  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  Court.  For  it  is  beyond  polit- 
ical accountability,  and  depends  wholly  for 
Its  acceptation  among  the  people  on  per- 
suasions addressed  to  the  mind.  And  yet. 
•ays  Professor  Blckel   (in  1957). 

"The  Court's  products  has  shown  an  In- 
creasing incidence  of  the  sweeping  dogmatic 
statement,  of  the  formulation  of  results  ac- 
companied by  little  or  no  effort  to  support 
them  in  reason,  in  sum,  or  opinions  that  do 
not  opine  and  of  per  curiam  orders  that 
quite  frankly  fail  to  build  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  authorities  they  cite  and  the  re- 
sults they  decree." 

Equally  grave  Is  the  comment  last  Oc- 
tober of  Harvard's  law  dean.  Elrwin  N.  Orls- 
wold,  a  passionate  defender  of  some  of  the 
current  Court's  decisions:  "In  the  field  of 
Interstate  commerce.  Congress  has  refused 
to  pass  a  workmen's  compensation  act.  but 
has  Instead  left  in  force  the  Employer's  Lia- 
bility Act.  which  bases  liability  on  negli- 
gence and  fault.  Yet  over  a  series  of  years, 
the  Court  has,  by  one  extreme  decision  after 
another,  largely  transformed  this  statute  Into 
•  workmen's  compensation  act,  with  un- 
limited Uablllty. 

"Closely  related  to  this  has  been  the  sub- 
stantial elimination  of  any  effective  Judicial 
restraint  in  civil  Jury  trials,  so  that  State 
courts  are  repeatedly  required  to  allow  Juries 
to  find  verdicts  on  an  amount  of  evidence 
which  can  hardly  be  called  scintilla." 


These  direct  and  pal;>able  erosions  of  prop- 
erty rights  are  not.  however,  the  things 
most  worrisome  to  many  of  the  Court's 
critics.  More  troubling  far  are  decisions  In- 
volving the  deadliest  foe  property — and  lib- 
erty— have  ever  liad,  namely  world  com- 
munism. 

The  quality  of  the  Court's  Judgment  in 
this  area  has  been  pretty  well  dramatized 
by  Prof.  Bernard  Schwarta.  of  the  New 
York  University  Law  School,  citing  the  recent 
Du  Pont  and  Yates  cases.  In  the  Du  Pont 
ca;e  the  Court  pushed  antitrust  theory  to  an 
extreme  in  outlawing  corporate  stock  ac- 
quisitions of  some  40  years  before.  In 
the  Yates  case  it  declined  to  touch  Commu- 
nist organization  activities  of  only  12  years 
before,  urging  a  3-year  statute  of  limitations. 

"What  are  we  to  think,"  wonders  Profes- 
sor Schwartz,  "of  a  tril)unal  which  rushes 
In  to  make  a  decision  against  Du  Pont,  but 
withdraws  into  its  shell  of  narrow,  literal 
construction  when  a  decision  against  the 
Yates  defendants  Is  at  issue?  At  the  very 
least,  there  is  a  disturbing  inconsistency  In 
the  High  Tribunal's  approach  to  the  two 
cases." 

It  was  of  the  Yates  and  other  subversion 
cases  that  the  dean  of  all  our  conunentators. 
Professor  Corwin,  of  Princeton,  was  speak- 
ing when  he  referred  sadly  to  "a  recent 
tenderizing  of  the  Judicial  mind  toward  the 
American  Communist  Party." 

The  ground  may  differ,  but  the  State  chief 
Justices,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Corwlns,  Griswolds,  Bickels.  Schwartzes,  make 
a  rising  consensus  of  dismay.  Yet  the  Court 
is  wholly  dependent  on  such  men  for  defense 
against  critics  less  Informed,  much  more 
numerous  and  Infinitely  more  virulent. 


CALIFORNIA  WATER  PROJECTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  State  of 
California  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
construction  of  a  variety  of  public  works, 
some  of  them  literally  monumental  in 
size  and  effect,  to  conserve,  regulate,  and 
control  our  often  difflcult-to-manage  wa- 
ter resources. 


On  several  occasions  I  have  remarked 
that  the  Job  of  building  America  is  by 
no  means  finished.  On  the  contrary,  our 
steady  increase  in  population  and  rising 
standard  of  living  present  successive 
problems  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. Foremost  among  these  in  California 
Is  the  urgent  demand  for  continuing 
programs  to  assure  sufficient  supplies  of 
water  for  agricultural,  industrial,  domes- 
tic, and  municipal  purposes,  to  equalize 
the  maldistribution  of  our  State's  ex- 
tensive water  resources,  and  to  safeguard 
our  people  and  their  homes,  businesses, 
communications  lines,  transportation 
systems.  Industries,  and  other  installa- 
tions against  the  ravages  of  uncontrolled 
floods. 

California  notably  has  a  complex  water 
problem.  Its  solution  calls  for  energetic 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
local  governments,  together  with  numer- 
ous semigovernmental  agencies  created 
by  forward-looking  citizens.  Ambitious 
programs  have  been  devised  and  initiated 
to  satisfy  the  sometimes  conflicting  re- 
quirements of  California  with  regard  to 
water. 

Because  the  urgency  of  solving  this 
problem  is  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. I  have  obtained  from  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  comprehensive  data  in  the 
form  of  inventories  of  projects  author- 
ized but  still  unstarted  which  would  help 
greatly  in  meeting  my  State's  demands 
for  better  control  and  utilization  of  its 
available  water.  I  believe  these  tabula- 
tions will  be  of  widepsread  interest  and 
will  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
what  California  is  attempting  to  ac- 
complish. Therefore  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


Corps  or  Engineers 

Uncompleted  active  authorized  projects  in  the  State  of  California 

A.  PROJECTS  ON  WHICH  CONSTRUCTION  HAS  NOT  BEEN  STARTED 


Project 

Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 

Esti- 
mated 

cost 

precon- 

struction 

planning 

Apf>ro- 
priations 
throuRh 

fiscal 

year 

1960 

Balance  to 
complete 
after  fiscal 
year  lOM 

Project 

Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 

Esti- 
mated 

cost 

pcecon- 

■tractlon 

pluming 

Appro- 
priations 
through 

flsnl 

ywar 

1050 

Balanosto 
oomplels 
after  flaeal 
yevioao 

Ksvieatlon: 

Los    Anfceles   and    Long    Beach 
Harbors 

1  tfilO.  000 
1.341, 000 

2,250,000 
410,000 

1,380,000 

Ma  000 

•421,000 
477,000 

1,400,000 
1.740,000 

00,000 

ao.ooo 
t^S13.000 

14.000 

»43,000 
41,000 

70,000 
16,000 

12,000 

17,000 

22,000 
12,000 

29,000 
110,000 

«8,oao 

«2.000 
<  90, 000 

*  $13,000 
'1.000 

14,000 
'IOlOOO 

*%000 

>  10, 000 

»7,000 
>2,000 

«3.000 
110,000 

«S,000 
«3,000 

4  80.000 

|S0^00O 
i;  240,000 

2,23«.000 
400,00) 

1,878,000 

6M,000 

414,000 
47S,000 

1,397,000 
1.630,000 

85,000 

48,000 

1^383,000 
14.000 

Beach  erosion  control— Contlnned 
Santa  Crui  County — Continued 
Twin  Lakes  Beach 

I4fl0.000 
IM,000 

116.000 

13,000 

181.000 

108.000 
192,000 

1,700.000 
1,740,000 

8,770,000 
1,670^000 

3.4ia000 
10, 300. 000 

8o.floaooo 

•M^OOOlOOO 
8,170^000 

<  87.000 
«8,000 

««.000 

«4,000 

«  1.000 

M3.000 

«ia,ooo 

100.000 
107,000 

215,000 
150,000 

iiaooo 

740.000 

1.600.000 

300,000 

110,000 

«  87.000 
«S,000 

«  6.000 

«4.000 

«  1.000 

«  13. 000 

« 13, 000 

>aooo 

107.000 

n^ooo 

88,000 

'00,000 
74a  000 
108,000 
'76,000 

45,000 

8468,000 

Newport  Bay  and  Harbor 

Noyo  River  and  Harbor: 

Breakwater  in  harbor......... 

West  Cliff  Drive  SeawaU 

San  Diego  County: 

Imperial  Beach 

Of^n  ^V<*rh , 

103, 008 
KM)  000 

Extension  of  channel . 

8,000 

Redwood  City  Harbor: 

OrMUi  RM^ 

180.000 

30-foot  depth,  San  Bruno  shoal 
entrance     and      Redwood 
Creek  channels 

Seal  Beach,  Anaheim  Bay  Hacbor. 
Surlslde,  Anaheim  Bay  Harbor.... 
Flood  control,  local  protection: 

Ing  tr,  R«l  niiiff         

MIU  Creek  levees 

06.  OM 
170,000 

Channel    eitrasioa    and    ad 
turnlnf  basin 

L  702. 008 

Sacramento  River,  shallow  draft 

1.033.000 

t'hanne]     ..         

Ban  Jacinto  River  and  Baatista 
Creek  levees 

0an  Dieffo  Harbor,  area  M 

5,555,000 

Son  Francisco  Harbor  and  Bay, 

drift  removal  plant_............ 

Stewart  Canyon  dobrls  basin 

Flood  control,  reservoirs; 

Hodttes  Reservoir  •.._............ 

HoKan  Reservoir ........... 

1,582.000 

Saiita  Crui  HarY>or„_.._........ 

Beach  erosion  control; 

2,311.000 
18,500,000 

Carplnterla  to  Point  Mnini 

Humbolt  Hay,  Buhne  Point 

New  Melones  Reservoir 

Oroville  Reaervoir  ' 

80,407,000 
«,  035, 000 

Point  Magu  to  San  Pedro  Break- 
water  .       „ .... 

Tuolumne  River  Reservolra:  Ex- 
clusive of  Cherry  Valley  (New 
Don  Pedro  Reservoir)  • ...... 

Santa  Crat  County: 

8^125,000 

CHfT  Drive  Seawan,  vicinity 

«Oth  Av^     

I  Exclusive  of  work  pertormed  by  local  Interests  for  which  relmbunement 
provided  in  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  tor  fiscal  year  1958. 
'  A  i.iount  shown  is  oast  incurred  lor  preauthorization  studies  only. 
•  KnJuslve  of  completed  work. 


*  There  are  no  Federal  preoonstruction  {tannine  eoata  after  project  aatboriiaUaa. 
Amount  shown  raflects  costs  Incurred  lor  preauthorlation  studies  only. 

*  To  be  constructed  by  local  Interests  with  payment  by  the  Federal  aoverament 
kr  flood  control  storage. 

*  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Project 


Navigation: 

Halfmoon  Bay  Harbor 

Playa  del  Hey  Inlet  and  Basin 

Port  Hueneme  Harbor 

Sacramento  River  de^  water  ship 

channel 

Sao  Krandsoo  Harbor: 

Removal   of  shoals  and  4.vroot 

main  ship  channel 

50-root  main  ship  channel  and 

Black  Point  Shoal  channel 

San  Joaauin  River,  Stockton  deep 

water  snip  channel 

Flood  control,  local  protection: 

DcvU.  East  Twin,  Warm,  and  Lytla 

Creeks 

Eel  River , 

Los  Annies  County  dralnase  area... 
Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  trib- 
utaries  

Middle  Creek 


Total  esti- 
mated Fed- 
eral cost 


Appropria 

tlons  through 

fiscal  year 

1050 


$5,210,000 

3,231,000 

'6,115,000 

45,600,000 


814,000 

684,000 

10,000,000 


la  700, 000 

044.000 
338.000.000 

12,300.000 
1,550,000 


81,083,000 

1, 762, 000 

870,000 

14,031,000 


814,000 

684.000 

1,861,000 


8,582.000 

436.000 

108.  045. 000 

8.127.000 
000.000 


Balance  to 

complete 
after  fiscal 
ytariese 


84,127.000 
1,460,000 
5,330.000 

31, 560, 000 


0 

0 

0,120,000 


7,118.000 

506.000 

144.055.000 

0,173.000 
650.000 


Project 


Flood  control.  local  protection— Con. 

Sacramento  River,  major  and  minor 
tributaries 

Sacramento  River  flood  control  proj- 
ect  

San  Antonio  and  Chlno  Creeks 

San  Lorenzo  Creek 

San  Lorenzo  River .... 

Santa  Clara  River 

Santa  Maria  Valley  leve«8 

Truckee  River  and  tributaries,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada 

Flood  control,  reservoirs: 

Black  Butte  Reservoir , 

Carbon  Canyon  Dam  and  channel.. 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir  (including  Kings 
River  channel  Improvements)..... 

Ru-ssian  River  Reservoir 

Success  Reservoir ........... 

Terminus  Reservoir...... . 


Total  esti- 
mated Fed- 
eral cost 


823,000,000 

78.200,000 

12,000,000 

6.240.000 

4,333,000 

2,030.000 

11,400,000 

1,300,000 

18. 300. 000 
6,000,000 

41.200,000 
13.802.000 
14.200.000 
23.600,000 


Appropria 

tlons  through 

fiscal  year 

1050 


88,705,000 

«1, 612, 000 

8,040,000 

2,144.000 

4,050,000 

567,000 

004,000 

810,000 

1,187.000 
8.644,000 

30.088.000 

11.290,000 

7, 14S.  000 

«.  135, 000 


Balance  to 
complete 
after  fbeil 
year  1988 


810.205,000 

16,588.000 

4,860.000 

4.006.000 

274.000 

2,363,000 

10,706,000 

871,000 

17,113.000 
8,456.000 

1132.000 

2.5IZ0OO 

7,aS2.000 

17,475,000 


>  Corps  of  Engineers  cost  only.    In  addition.  Navy  share  of  cost  is  81,425,000. 

Bureau  or  Reclamation 
Projects  under  construction  in  State  of  California — "Construction  and  rehabilitation"  appropriation 


< 


Ni 


Wholly  within  Stat^: 

All-American  Canal  System  (D.  A  M.C.) 

Cachuma  (D.  A  M.C.) 

Central  Valley 

Santa  Marta  (D.  A  M.C.) 

Solano . 

Ventura 

Orland  (R.  A  B.) ^ 

Partly  within  State:  Klamath i 

Palo  Verde  diversion  (D.  A  M.C.) 

Washoe,  Proaaer  Creek , 


Coonty 


Riverside  and  Imperial 

Santa  Barbara 

Various 

Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo 

Solano 

Ventura 

Colusa,  Olenn,  Tehama 

Klamath,  Oreg..  and  Siskiyou  and  Modoc. 
Calif. 

Yuma,  Aril.,  and  Riverside,  Calif 

Various 


Estimated  total  obligations 


Federal 


870, 063, 416 
43,  513.  782 

803.  460.  578 
11,512.314 
37.  l.VJ.  517 
28,034.768 
1. 038. 005 
18, 140,  738 

4, 731,  560 
50,547,000 


Non- 
Federal 


804,230 


57,808 


Total 


870. 063. 416 
43,  513.  782 

803.  554.  817 
11,512,314 
37. 214, 415 
38,034,768 
1,038.005 
18, 140, 738 

4,731.560 
60,547,000 


Federal  obli- 
gations. June 
30,  1050 


$64,418,427 
43.513,782 

558,004.414 
11,512,314 
36. 840,  517 
28,542,768 
538,005 
15.361,487 

4,731,560 
800,000 


Bureau  or  Reclamation 
Loan  program,  State  of  California 


Remaining 
after  June 

30,  lose 


$a  544. 980 
'M4,'4M,'iM 


307.000 
302.000 
500.000 

2,870,261 


40,747,000 


Name 


Wholly  within  State: 
Dbtribution  systems: 

Solano  IrrlBftllon  District « 

Saucpilto  Irrliration  District 

Chowchllla  Irrigation  I>Lstrlct .... 

PortervlUe  Irrigation  District 

Terra  Bella  Irrigation  District  • 

Small  projects: 

OolcU  County  Water  Dteflct 

Santa  Ynez  Water  Conservatton  District. 


County 


Solano.. 
Tulare.. 
Madera. 
Tulare., 
-...do.. 


Estimated  Fed- 
eral obligations 


Santa  Barbara, 
.-..do 


$12, 302. 000 
4,650,000 
2,650.000 
2.877,000 
1,000,000 

2,080.000 
3.80a000 


Federal  obliga- 

UoQS  June  30, 

1050 


$12,290,000 
4,650.000 
2. 65a  000 
2,877,000 
1,000.000 

2, 08a  000 

3.8oaooo 


Federal  oblKta- 

tlons  remaining 

after  June  90, 

1050 


881000 


I  Funds  have  been  allotted  for  these  loans. 


Table  assumes  remaining  loans  will  be  approved  and  supplemental  appropriatkHU  made  available  prior  to  June  80, 1060. 
Department  or  Agriculture 
Status  of  loatershed  programs  in  California 


rLOOD     PBKVKNTION     (FLOOD    COMTKOL     ACTS     OP     19»    AXV    1044    AS    AXXNOID    AHD 

Projects:  scrPLSMENTEDt 

Los  Angeles.... . ..... 

Santa  Ynei 


Date  started 


Before  1046. 
1046 


Estimated  total 
Federal  cost 
(1054  prices) 


810.850,406 
8, 701, 278 


Total  Federal 

obligations 

June  30, 1058 


80,820.674 
1,953,363 


Remaining 
Federal  after 
June  30.  1058 


8ia020.e23 
1,887,018 


Watershed  protection,  pilot:  Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act  of  1054  and  Public  Law  46,  74th  Cong. 
Projcets: 

Calleguas  Creek . ... 

Walnut  Creok 

Watershed  protection.  Public  Law  666;  Public  Law  566  as 
'    amended  by  Public  Law  1018,  Public  Law  85-«24.  Public 

Law  85-865. 
Projects: 

Adobe  Creek .. 

Arroyo  Orande .................................... 

Buena  Vista  Creek....... ....... .. ....... 

Central  Sonoma ...... ............. ..... 

'  Project  under  study  for  revision. 


County 


Venttira  and  Lot 

Angeles. 
Contra  Costa.... 


Lake 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Diego 

Sonoma ...... 


Date  started 


1054... 
1054 


July  31,  1058. 
July  26,  1056. 
July  81, 1»58. 
do 


Estimated  total  cost 


Federal        Non-Federal 


83,713,000 
4, 47a  464 


748,366 

380,244 

078.800 

0.858,000 


K  350, 103 
3,573,417 


200,720 

142,317 

719,600 

1, 967,  500 


Total 


Federal      I  Remaining 
obligations        after  June 
June  30,  1958        30,  1966 


88,072,292 
1041871 


048,986 

431.561 

1,698,400 

11,836.400 


$1.401440 
1.601610 


177,002 


81 841068 
1771038 


741308 
>  111,043 

071800 
1861000 
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I 


111 


i^ 


1 


11 


BemardlnOk 


Ban  Bernardino. 
Creek :    Alameda, 


Contra 


WATBtSRXD    P«OT»CnON     (PtlBUC    LAW    666) 
APPLICATIONS  AND  PLANNIKO 

Applications  received  January  1.  1969:  32. 

APPLICAnOMS  APPaOTKD  POE  PLANNIMO 

Watershed  and  county 

Smith  Creek »:  Riverside. 

Upper     Cblno     Basin:     San 
Riverside. 

SnuUl  Canyon  >■ 

Marsh -Kellogg 
Coata. 

Sonoma  Creek.  Sonoma. 

Orean  Canyon-SanU  ICarU:  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Bryant  Canyon:  Monttrty. 

Map*  Rlvtri  Napa. 

Ulatla  CrMk:  Solano. 

DIM  dralaat*  mm;  SanU  Barbura. 

Mr.  KUOKIL.    Mr.  PrMldcnt.  thtit 

tablM  show  that  trtm«ndoui  lumi  art 
bslni  ftnd  will  b«  invtattd  In  s  hoit  of 
wtU-plsnntd  proJtoU.  They  slao  reveftl 
that  lulMtsnUsl  approprUUons  will  b« 
Inquired  In  th«  futurt  to  earry  the  pro- 
tranu  to  a  luooestful  oonolualon.  Z  do 
not  for  a  moment  expect,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  large  siuns  will  be  appropri- 
ated suddenly  nor  do  I  Intend  to  ask 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  assume 
biirdena  which  my  SUte  might  properly 
be  expected  to  carry. 

In  submitting  these  figures,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  California  is  doing  its 
share  In  financing  these  undertakings. 
Many  of  the  outlays  are  in  whole  or  in 
part  reimbursable  and  a  number  of  the 
projects  will  be  financed  through  loans 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasiuy. 
Our  people  are  helping  meet  the  expense 
through  purchase  of  water  and  of  hy- 
droelectric power,  as  well  as  through 
substantial  contributions  to  construc- 
tion costs  and  by  taking  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  operation  and  maintenance. 


GENERAL  PULASKI'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Wednes- 
day, March  4.  marked  the  211th  birth- 
day anniversary  of  the  bhrth  of  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  the  gallant  Pole  who 
contributed  his  fortune  and  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  American  Revolution. 

General  Pulaski  fought  for  freedom  in 
both  the  New  and  Old  World.  In  Eu- 
rope, he  was  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for 
the  liberty  of  his  native  Poland  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Forced  to  flee  Poland  in  1773  because  of 
his  activities  in  freedom's  cause,  he  came 
to  France,  where  he  met  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  who  were  re- 
cruiting volunteers  for  the  war  against 
the  English.  Casimir  Pulaski  offered  his 
services  "for  your  freedom  and  ours" 
and  in  1777  Joined  the  American  forces, 
engaging  in  his  first  battle  at  Brandy- 
wine  in  September  of  that  year,  where 
he  distincrulshed  himself  by  his  courage. 
He  earned  a  brigadier  general's  commis- 
sion and  commanded  the  entire  cavalry 
of  the  American  forces. 

Wounded  in  1779  at  the  Battle  of  Sa- 
vannah, Pulaski  died  on  the  American 
warship  Wasp  on  October  11.  The  mon- 
uments since  raised  to  his  memory  have 
been  many.     But  perhaps  his  greatest 

» Planning  terminated. 
■Planning  suspended. 


monument  Is  the  freedom  we  enjoy  today 
and  the  knowledge  among  the  people  of 
Poland  that  through  General  Pulaski 
and  the  almost  5  million  of  fine  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  extraction  who  have  lived 
In  America  since  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment there  is  a  strong  bond  of  the  love 
of  liberty  which  binds  our  people.  We 
have  a  right  to  hope  that  this  inspira- 
tion will  one  day  again  light  the  way 
to  making  today's  Poland  a  free  society. 


THE  NEW  SENATE  0FPIC7E 
BUILDINQ 
Mr.  DXRIC81N.    Mr.  President,  yet- 


Subsequently  Dr.  OaUoway  authored  and 
pnbllBhed  a  book  trader  the  title  "Congress 
at  the  Croesroads."  and  In  that  volume  he 
alludes  to  the  biulness  of  the  First  Con- 
gress. 

Among  other  things  it  "established  the 
State.  War.  and  Treasury  Departments;  fixed 
import  and  tonnage  duties  and  regulated 
their  collection;  appropriated  revenue  and 
provided  for  public  debt;  admitted  Ken- 
tucky and  Vermont  to  the  Union  and  settled 
certain  State  accounts;  established  courts 
of  justice  and  fixed  the  compensation  of 
public  offlcers:  provided  for  tha  oensxu  of 
1700  and  regulated  trade  with  the  Indians: 
and  otherwise  dealt  with  the  comparatively 
tlmple  problems  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  that  remote  age." 

Dr.  Oaltoway  obeenrea  that  the  Pint  Con* 
approved  M  publto  laws,  of  which  II 


terday  waa  the  I70th  anniversary  of  the  wfm  approved  m  puwio  laws,  o' 7'n»«  »■ 
SStlng  of  the  Flrat  Oongr...  of  th.  ???e.L ?"'»?- "^.l*^  i?.!l?J.'"«i-.^il«.  ^^il 
Unltfd  Btatai  undtr  tht  Republic. 


Xt 
mat  in  Naw  York.  Only  aliht  Stnatori 
apptartd.  Thar*  was  no  quorum,  and 
they  had  to  wait  until  the  eth  of  AprU 
before  there  wm  a  quorum  to  transact 
builneif. 

I  have  devoted  some  thought  to  the 
growth  of  business  for  the  Congress  from 
that  day  to  this.  I  did  so  in  connection 
with  the  new  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
have  prepared  a  statement  relative  to 
this  subject. 

I  have  seen  critical  and  uncritical  ar- 
guments, statements,  and  speeches  about 
the  ornateness  and  lavishness  of  the 
building,  and  the  amount  of  space  to 
be  made  available  for  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement,  in  its  entirety,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Much  has  l)«en  said  about  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building,  its  cost,  its  embeUUhments. 
Its  marble  fittings  and  other  items.  Some  of 
the  stories  which  have  appeared  seem  to  con- 
vey the  Impression  that  this  structure  is  an 
unnecessary  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Probably  the  same  ari?ument  wlU  be  made 
when  the  new  House  Olflce  Building  Is  com- 
pleted for  the  convenience  of  Congressmen  In 
the  discharge  of  their  public  duties. 

In  pondering  the  matter,  all  this  has  un- 
derscored the  fact  that  yesterday — March  4. 
1059 — marlced  the  170th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  First  CorigresB  under  the  Con- 
stitution. This  First  Ck^ngresa  met  in  New 
York.  Only  8  Senators  appeared.  There  was 
not  a  quorum  and  hence  they  were  compelled 
to  wait  xintll  AprU  e.  1789  when  a  quorum 
appeared. 

That  First  Congress  had  to  produce  rules 
and  regulations  and  estiibllsh  procedures  un- 
der the  direction  of  John  Adams,  the  Vice 
President,  and  under  John  Langdon,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  flrHt  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  this  body. 

It  warn  a  distinguished  body  and  among 
other  Members  It  numbered  distinguished 
people,  such  as  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut; Charles  Carroll,  of  Maryland:  Bob- 
ert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania;  Richard  Henry 
Lee;  and  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  and 
others. 

It  was  interesting  to  go  back  and  examine 
some  erf  the  data  developed  by  Dr.  George  B. 
OaUoway,  who  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  in  1945  and  1946.  I  was  a  member 
of  that  committee  and  took  particular  ac- 
count of  the  excellent  work  done  by  Dr. 
OaUoway,  who  also  served  with  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  In  the  Library  of 
Congress. 


duties),  16  with  reUtloiu  between  the 
Central  Government  and  the  lutes,  and  10 
with  the  defense  of  the  Infant  Nation.  Re 
eommenu  also  that  It  were  eoneerned  with 
admrnlitratlve  matters  (tneludlng  aalarlee). 
15  with  questions  of  public  finance  and  • 
with  the  Judiciary.  Only  8  were  pension 
aeu  and  only  8  were  for  the  relief  of  private 
claimants. 

The  population  of  the  country  when  the 
First  Congress  met  was  about  4  million. 

I  believe  It  would  be  interesting  at  this 
point  to  present  a  tabular  summary  by  way 
of  oom(>arlson  between  th«  1st  Congress 
and  the  85th  Congress.  One  need  but  ex- 
amine this  table  to  note  the  tremendous  In- 
crease in  public  business,  and  yet  it  m\ist  be 
observed  that  the  stattstkrs  in  themselves 
furnish  no  complete  clue  to  the  growth  of 
legislative  business. 

It  does  not  accoiut  for  the  Individuals  and 
groupe  who  come  to  Washington  in  the  in- 
terest of  legislation. 

It  does  not  take  account  of  the  tremen- 
dous correspondence  which  takes  place  be- 
tween Senators  and  Congressmen  and  their 
constituents  nor  the  vast  amount  of  Utera- 
ture  having  a  bearing  on  nearly  every  publle 
and  legislative  matter  which  Is  submitted 
for  consideration. 

Nor  does  It  take  account  of  the  unending 
investigations  which  are  conducted  by  the 
Congress  today  and  of  the  host  of  problems 
which  spring  from  the  growth  in  population 
and  the  growth  In  complexity  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  life.  The  comparison  does, 
however,  indicate  this  growth  and  indicates, 
also,  how  the  staffs  of  legislators  have  grown 
to  cope  with  this  business  and,  therefore,  the 
necessity  for  aadltlons  of  space  from  time  to 
time  the  better  to  discharge  the  public  busi- 
ness. 

Let  me  then  present  to  the  Senate  tlM 
Items  In  this  table  to  show  a  oomparlaon  In 
part  of  the  workload : 

Points  of  comparison 


» 

1st 
Cong. 

SKh 
Coof. 

Nnmber  of  bills  snd  rasolutlons  intro- 
duced..  . 

9» 

so.nB 

House  of  Representatives.......... 

lU 

las 

18.660 

B«(UU« 

I^OM 

Nomber  of  laws  enacted ........... 

lis 

1.791 

lOS 
10 

eM 

Private  acta  and  raaolutions 

7M 

Number  of  Members 

•1 

•M 

Hooae  of  Representatives  (includ- 
ing Delegates) 

w 

as 

438 

Senat* 

M 

Number  of  days  Id  sessloa  *........ 

619 

M7 

House  of  Reproaentatives.. ........ 

378 



m 

Points  of  comparison — Continued 


1st 
Cong. 
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The  total  Uws  of  the  Uth  Oonfress  num- 
bered 1.780.  which  were  divided  as  follows: 
House  bllU.  as?:  Rouse  joint  reM)lutlons. 
114:  Senau  bllU.  848;  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tions. 80.  making  a  total  of  880  pubUc  Uws 
and  7M  private  laws. 

The  House  passed  1,988  Rouse  bllla  and 
lao  House  joint  resolutions;  and  W9  Senate 
bUls  and  28  Senate  joint  resolutions  to- 
gether with  61  Bouse  concurrent  reeolutlons. 

The  Senate  passed  988  House  bills.  IIB 
House  joint  reeolutlons.  1,008  Senate  bills, 
37  Senate  Joint  resolutions. 

Fifty-one  measures  were  vetoed,  and  only 
one  veto  was  overridden. 

There  were  Introduced  13,876  House  bills, 
704  House  Joint  resolutions,  881  House  con- 
current resolutions  and  099  House  resolu- 
tions. 

In  the  Senate  there  were  Introduced  4,339 
bills.  303  joint  resolutions,  128  concurrent 
resolutions  and  391  Senate  resolutions. 

House  committees  made  2,719  reports  and 
Senate  committees  made  2.505  reports. 

There  were  415  rollcalla  in  the  House  as 
foUows:  222  quonun  calls  and  193  yeas  and 
nays.  In  the  Senate  there  were  566  roUcalls 
divided  as  follows:  253  quorum  calls  and  313 

yeas  and  nays. 

The  Congress  received  2.268  executive  de- 
partment communications,  and  737  petitions 
were  filed. 

The  President  submitted  104,193  nomina- 
tions for  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  of 
which  103.311  were  confirmed.  Fifty-four 
nominations  were  withdrawn,  and  828  re- 
mained unconfirmed. 

CoNoaxaaioNAi.  Racx>RO  from  January  8 
through  Augiut  30,  1057: 

Pages 

Bouse  proceedings 6, 869 

Senate  proceedings — ... -  9,423 


Total 


..   15,882 
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OoMoaasaiDMAL   Racoao   from   Jantiary   7 
through  August  24.  1958: 

Pages 

House  proceedings 6.721 

Senate  proceedings 11.888 

Total 18.110 


8. 375 

President.     I 


>  Dortnt  the  88th  Conf.,  the  House  was  tn  session  for 
approximately  1,147  hours  and  Si  minutes,  and  the 
Senate  (or  approximately  1,875  hours  and  29  minutes. 


Appendix . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr. 
should  like  to  furnish  a  few  figures  for 
the  information  of  Senators.  In  the  First 
Congress  there  were  considered  in  the 
Senate  126  bills  and  resolutions.  In  the 
85th  CongresB  5,046  were  considered. 

The  number  of  laws  enacted  In  the 
1st  Congress,  under  the  heading  of 
public  acts  and  resolutions,  was  108;  in 
the  85th  Congress,  936.  The  number  of 
private  acta  and  resolutions  enacted  In 


the  Fli-st  Congress  was  10.  in  the  85th 

Congress  784. 

With  regard  to  committee  reports,  in 
the  1st  Congress,  in  the  Senate,  thei^ 
were  70  committee  reports;  in  the  85th 
Congress  there  were  2,505. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  further  item.  The 
number  of  nominations  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  1st  Congress  was  221;  in 
the  85th  Congress  the  number  was 
103.311. 

This  study  Indicates  the  growth  of 
business  in  every  field,  and  the  necessity 
for  adequate  space  to  enable  the  Senate 
properly  to  discharge  its  public  reapon- 
albiUtlea. 

COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRZQHT.  Mr.  Praaldent.  In 
the  past  week  or  so  rumora  have  been 
eiroulatlng  throughout  the  ootton  trade 
that  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  State 
Pepartment  and  the  White  Rouse  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  cotton  ex- 
port program  which  was  atmounced  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  early  last 
month.  The  announced  increase  in  the 
export  subsidy  from  6V^  oenta  to  8 
cents  for  the  new  cotton  year  was  well 
received  by  the  cotton  industir.  The  in- 
creased subsidy  would  have  been  of  sub- 
stantial help  in  aiding  the  United  States 
to  regain  our  traditional  share  of  the 
world  cotton  market.  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed about  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  announced  subsidy  rate,  and  I  hope 
that  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcord  an 
article  entitled  "Benson's  Handling  of 
Cotton  Program  Is  Complete  Failure." 
written  by  Mr.  Leland  DuVall,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  on  March 
1.  This  article  presents  a  thorough 
summary  of  the  effects  of  Secretary  Ben- 
son's cotton  policies.  It  is  apparent 
from  reading  this  article  that  the  world 
cotton  market  for  our  country  will  de- 
teriorate unless  the  annoimced  export 
program  is  carried  out.  We  simply  can- 
not compete  in  the  world  market  at  the 
present  subsidy  rate,  and  our  cotton  sur- 
pluses will  undoubtedly  increase  substan- 
tially in  the  coming  cotton  marketing 
year  unless  the  scheduled  subsidy  in- 
crease is  allowed  to  stand. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoao  my 
telegram  to  Mr.  Don  Paarlberg,  Economic 
Adviser  to  the  President,  protesting  any 
changes  in  the  announced  cotton  export 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Arkansas  Oaaette,  Mar.  I.  1959] 
BnraoK's  HAxntLJira  or  Ooxroir  Pbo(sam  Is 

COBCPLKTX  VJklLXmK 

(By  Laland  DuVall) 

The  n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
painted  itself  into  a  comer  In  the  matter  of 
maintaining  an  export  market  for  its  cotton. 
Despite  the  national  poUcy  that  calls  for 
American  cotton  to  be  offered  to  the  world 
market  undar  competitive  prices,  the  situa- 
tion has  deterlofated  badly  In  recent 
months. 


There  are  three  basic  reasons: 

1.  Foreign  buyers  (and  the  domestic 
trade,  for  that  matter)  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  selling  price  of  American  cot- 
ton will  drop  sharply  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  market  year  August  1.  They  would 
be  stupid  biislnessmen  If  they  carried  an 
inventory  Into  that  period. 

a.  The  crop  wUl  be  considerably  larger 
this  year,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  and 
this  could  dtimp  excessive  amounts  of  cot- 
ton on  the  market  and  reduce  the  price 
BtlU  further. 

8.  Foreign  producers  and  merchants  who 
handle  foreign  cotton  are  also  aware  of  this 
condition  so  that  they  are  underbidding 
American  ootton  on  the  world  market.  The 
theory  hers  U  that  they  ean  make  more 
money  eelllng  just  under  the  preaent  Amer- 
ican market  prloe  than  they  will  be  able  to 
make  when  the  Amarloaa  j^loe  drops  at  the 
end  of  thli  market  year. 

laoh  of  these  faots  must  be  oonsldered 
In  more  detail. 

The  August  1  decline  in  the  ootton  mar- 
ket Is  predestined  by  the  terms  of  the  new 
Oovemment  production  control  and  mar- 
keting system.  The  new  law  makes  It  man- 
datory for  the  Government  to  ofller  to  buy 
aU  cotton  grown  within  the  acreage  aUot- 
ment  at  about  84.1  cents  a  pound,  basis 
middling  one  Inch.  This  cotton  wUl  be 
offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market  at 
around  31.2  cents  a  pound. 

Middling  one-inch  cotton  Is  now  propped 
at  about  35  cents  and  the  average  free- 
market  price  at  14  Southern  markets  has 
been  hanging  Just  above  34  cents.  AU  buy- 
ers and  others  who  deal  in  the  fiber  know 
Uiat  cotton  now  seUlng  Just  above  34  cents 
wUl  be  available  Aiigust  1  at  around  31 
cents — and  maybe  less.  Naturally  they  will 
carry  as  small  an  Inventory  as  possible  into 
the  new  crop  year. 

This  situation  has  had  a  direct  Influence 
on  the  amotmt  of  the  1958  crop  that  has 
moved  into  the  loan  and  also  into  export 
sales.  Last  week  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Conm:xittee  revised  downward  its 
estimates  of  American  cotton  exports  In 
the  1958-59  marketing  year.  The  committee 
said  the  export  total  might  not  reach  3  mU- 
llon  bales  In  the  12  months  that  will  end 
July  31.  EarUer  the  group  had  said  that 
exports  might  be  as  high  as  3,500,000  bales. 

Last  season.  UJS.  cotton  exports  were 
5,700,000  bales  and  In  the  1956-67  season 
sales  to  foreign  countries  reached  7,900,000 
sales. 

The  obvious  reason  for  part  of  the  decUne 
Is  that  cotton  merchants  know  the  price 
wiU  come  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  market  year. 

The  larger  cotton  crop  that  Is  expected 
this  year  is  also  c  factor  In  keeping  the  pipe- 
lines as  empty  as  possible. 

Last  year  domestie  cotton  productlan 
was  about  11,600.000  bales  from  about  18.- 
400,000  planted  acres.  The  national  aUot- 
ment  was  above  17  million  acres  but  the 
acreage  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  and  other 
factors  reduced  the  planting. 

This  year  ther  wiU  be  no  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soli  bank  and  the  national  aUotment 
wlU  be  about  16,300,000  acres.  In  addiUon 
%o  this,  each  ootton  farmer  wm  have  the 
privUege  of  adding  40  percent  to  his  allot- 
ment under  plan  B  of  the  new  cotton  law. 
TheoretlcaUy,  the  cotton  crop  co\ild  be  up 
to  2S  mUUon  acres  if  aU  fanners  exerdsed 
their  option  but,  of  course,  this  wm  not 
happen.  The  best  guess  now  seems  to  be 
that  actual  planted  acreages  will  be  slightly 
above  the  base  allotinent  but  there  are  esti- 
mates that  the  planting  oould  reach  18  mU- 
Uon  acres. 

If  yields  should  be  up  around  the  1958 
level  the  1959  crop  could  run  15  mllUon  to 
le  mUUon  bales.  This  means  that  the  Ck>v- 
emment  wiU  have  a  heavy  supply  of  cotton 
for  sale  ta  the  new  crop  year,  a  fact  that 
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the  domeatlc  »nd  foreign  cotton  trade  under- 
stands quite  well. 

Foreign  producers  and  merchants  who 
handle  exports  are  obviously  nuJOng  their 
plans  on  the  basis  of  this  situation.  The 
result  Is  that  a  large  amount  of  the  foreign 
market  needs  Is  being  supplied  by  cotton 
from  other  sources.  Recently,  for  example, 
a  well-liked  grade  of  U.S.  cotton  was 
quoted  at  35  cents  in  a  Western  Exirope 
market.  Mexican  cotton  of  a  roughly  com- 
parable grade  was  being  sold  at  28.7  and 
Nlcaraguan  cotton  was  offered  at  26.S. 

The  UJ3.  aovemment  Is  required  by  law 
to  keep  American  cotton  priced  competitive- 
ly In  the  world  market.  The  present  policy 
of  the  VBDA  attempts  to  accomplish  this 
with  an  export  subsidy  of  6.6  cents  a  pound. 
As  this  works  out,  a  U.S.  shipper  who 
■ells  In  the  world  market  can  claim  a 
subsidy  of  this  amotint  In  the  form  of  cot- 
ton from  the  CCC  stocks.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  figures  above,  this  Is  not  quite 
enough  to  move  American  cotton.  Con- 
sequently, the  level  of  exports  has  dropped. 

However,  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxu-e  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  has  revealed  that  the  export 
subsidy  will  be  boosted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  cotton  year  to  8  cents  a  pound. 
This,  coupled  with  the  known  price  reduc- 
tion that  is  coming  as  a  result  of  the  lower 
supports,  has  tipped  off  the  world  cotton 
traders  that  they  can  expect  to  be  able  to  buy 
American  cotton  next  year  much  cheaper 
than  the  present  going  price. 

By  using  the  present  export  subsidy  of  6.6 
cents,  shippers  can  offer  cotton  at  American 
docks  for  around  28  cents.  The  larger  sub- 
sidy and  the  lower  price  supports  will  make 
this  same  cotton  available  next  year  at 
around  23  to  24  cents. 

Secretary  Benson  has  Insisted  that  he  Is 
dedicated  to  the  Job  of  getting  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  conunodlty  business  but  the 
Oovemment's  own  figures  show  that  he  has 
failed.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1052  the  price 
support  Inventories  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  |1  billion.  At  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  It  will  be  around  $6  bil- 
lion and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  predicted  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1960 
the  Inventory  will  be  just  under  $10  billion. 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this  is  that  the  Benson  program 
has  been  a  complete  failure.  The  handUng 
of  the  cotton  sltiiatlon  Is  a  fair  example  of 
why  It  has  failed. 

Wabhingtoh,  D.C,  February  27. 1959. 
Hon.  Don  PAAaLsxao, 
Economic  Adviser  to  the  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  reports  that  the 
White  House  and  State  Department  are 
bringing  pressure  upon  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  modify  the  cotton  export  pro- 
gram. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  xmder  Public 
Law  480  It  Is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  prevailing  world  price  of  cotton  and  to 
establish  the  U.S.  export  price  at  that  level. 
I  believe  that  Secretary  Benson  acted  In  good 
faith  In  establishing  the  export  price,  and  I 
think  that  be  should  be  supported  In  his 
decision. 

Export  sales  under  Public  Law  480  have 
been  helpful  not  only  to  American  agricul- 
ture, but  I  also  believe  that  the  program  has 
been  beneficial  In  maintaining  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  nations.  The  export  pro- 
gram must  be  continued  even  If  It  does  not 
happen  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
large  cotton  companies  operating  In  Mexico 
which  for  years  have  been  sheltered  under 
the  umbrella  of  our  domestic  price  support 
program. 

This  matter  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economy  of  my  State  as  well  as  other  cotton- 
producing    areas.      Arkansas   Farm    Bureau 


Itaderation   and   other   agrictUtxiral   leaders 
strongly  support  this  position. 

J.  W.  PULBBJOHT, 

VJS.  Seriator. 


CABINET  RESPONSIBILrnES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  in  deliveilng  the  commence- 
ment  address  before  my  daughter's  col- 
lie graduating  class.  I  sought  to  explain 
some  of  the  reasons  why  this  country 
has  in  recent  years  failed  in  its  role  as 
leader  of  the  West.  With  respect  to  one 
point  which  I  sought  to  make,  I  quote 
from  my  speech  on  that  occasion: 

In  this,  the  most  critical  period  of  our 
history,  when  the  full  reserve  of  American 
political  ability  shoxild  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  national  conununity,  hardly  10  percent 
of  the  chief  posts  of  Oovernment  are  now 
filled  by  men  with  any  previous  experience 
in  political  affairs.  The  rest  are  amatevirs, 
pitted  In  a  worldwide  contest  against  adver- 
saries who  are  carefully  trained  poUtical 
professionals. 

As  has  happened  all  too  often  In  our  his- 
tory, our  Secretaries  of  Defense,  of  Treasury, 
of  Conunerce.  ot  Agriculture,  of  Labor,  of  In- 
terior— all  except  the  Secretary  of  State — 
had  negligible,  if  any,  experience  In  govern- 
mental affairs  prior  to  assuming  their  Cabinet 
responsibilities.  And  the  same  pattern  holds 
true  throughout  the  realm  of  Under  Secre- 
taries, Assistant  Secretaries,  and  the  heads  of 
independent  boards  and  agencies.  Except 
for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  Involved,  few 
show  any  liking  or  talent  for  Oovernment 
Itself.  Rather,  most  come  to  Washington 
bewailing  the  sacrifices  of  their  personal  tor- 
tunes  for  the  public  good,  and  declaring 
their  intention  to  return  to  private  business 
at  the  earliest  possible  bour.  And  In  truth, 
too  many  of  them  do  return  to  their  busi- 
nesses just  as  they  begin  to  understand  their 
Jobs  In  Washington. 

Since  last  siunmer,  it  seems  obvious 
that  we  are  if  anjrthing  in  an  even  more 
critical  period.  Our  country  urgently 
needs  the  services  of  men  of  ability,  in- 
telligence, and  experience.  We  need  in 
the  highest  seats  of  the  aovernment  men 
who  not  only  imderstand  the  forces  at 
work  in  this  complex  world,  but  who  also 
have  been  trained  in  and  have  mastered 
the  highly  complex  art  of  government. 

I  must,  therefore,  express  my  regret 
that  one  of  the  key  persons  in  the  present 
administration.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McElroy.  has  indicated  that  he  will  re- 
turn to  private  business  in  several 
months— certainly  before  the  expiration 
of  the  President's  term. 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  of  bringing  in  business- 
-men  for  a  rotating  tour  of  duty  in  Wash- 
ington was  the  subject  of  a  column  by  the 
eminent  columnist  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
on  March  3. 1959.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lippmaim's  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  McEUtOT   AlTAOl 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  news  that  Secretary  McElroy  may  be 
resigning  in  a  few  months  raises  a  serious 
question  about  the  prevaUing  standards  of 
public  service. 

It  appears  that  when  the  President  ap- 
proached Mr.  McElroy  about  appointing  him 
to  what  la  surely  one  of  the  most  difficult 


and  most  responsible  offices  in  the  Oovern- 
ment. they  came  to  an  understanding  that 
Mr.  McElroy  mighty  serve  for  a  very  limited 
period  only.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
have  been  that  Mr.  McElroy  could  take  only 
so  much  leave  of  absence  from  his  business 
without  sacrificing  certain  financial  benefits 
for  which  he  is  eligible. 

When  we  remember  that  what  Is  at  stake 
Is  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  It  Is 
necessary  to  ask  whether  Mr.  McElroy  should 
have  laid  down  or  that  the  President  should 
have  agreed  to  the  conditions  under  which 
his  appointment  was  made. 

For  this  limited  period  of  service  was  lust 
about  long  enough  to  enable  Mr.  McElroy 
to  begin  to  learn  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  is  a  bright  and  Intelligent  man,  but  when 
he  took  office  he  had  no  background  of 
experience  in  the  Military  Establishment  and 
no  important  experience  in  pubUc  life. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  an  enormoiisly 
complex  organization,  and  the  great  Issues 
on  which  the  Secretary  must  pass  are  highly 
technical  ones  In  the  field  of  strategy,  tac- 
tics, engineering,  production,  and  research. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  the 
key  man  In  the  relations  between  the  armed 
services  and  the  Congress. 

Eighteen  months  are  perhaps  enough  for 
a  reasonably  good  introduction  to  the  work 
of  the  Office.  But.  as  Mr.  McKlroy's  recent 
testimony  before  the  congressional  commit- 
tee showed,  while  he  has  learned  many  les- 
sons, yet  he  U  far  from  having  mastered  the 
job. 

Now,  with  the  problem  of  American  armed 
power  at  the  center  of  the  world  situation. 
Mr.  McElroy  Is  looking  forward  to  leaving 
in  order  to  go  back  home  and  make  more 
money.  A  successor  must  be  found  who  can 
then  look  forward  to  about  18  months  in 
office  before  he  goes  home.  Mr.  McElroy 
expects  to  leave  the  job  just  as  he  Is  about 
ready  to  do  It.  His  successor.  If  he  comes 
from  the  outside,  may  be  able  to  learn  about 
the  job  just  as  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
leave  the  job:  if  his  successor  is  promoted 
from  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  he 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  a  caretaker  and 
not  much  more. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  with  so 
much  at  stake  a  very  serloiu  Office  has  not 
been  treated  serloiisly  enough.  This  is 
against  the  national  Interest  which  requires 
a  highly  competent  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
it  is  a  bad  example  of  how  the  public  sorlos 
should  be  valued  by  our  people. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
opinion  as  to  how  the  highest  offices  of 
the  Oovernment  should  be  recruited.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  for  the  most 
part — although  there  are  exceptions  to  aU 
such  rules — the  big  offices  can  be  filled  most 
successfully  by  men  who  have  made  a  suc- 
cess in  private  business.  The  theory  here 
is  that  there  Is  no  great  difference  between 
public  and  private  life,  and  that  experienos 
in  business  Is  not  really  different  from  ex- 
perience In  Oovernment.  With  the  con- 
spicuous exception  of  Secretary  Dulles,  who 
has  combined  a  lifetime  of  public  service 
with  a  highly  successful  law  practice.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  shown  a  predUectlon 
for  successful  corporate  executives. 

The  other  school  of  opinion  holds  that  the 
public  service  Is  in  Itself  a  vocation  and  a 
professional  career  and  that  it  csuinot  be 
treated,  like  Sunday  painting  or  Simday 
golf,  as  an  Interlude  for  amatevuv.  Those 
who  think  this  way  regard  it  as  a  funda- 
mental fallacy  to  suppose  that  success  In 
corporate  business  Is  preparation  for  suc- 
cess in  the  public  bxisiness.  They  beUeve 
that  on  the  whole  it  U  better  to  flU  the 
higher  offices  with  men  whose  main  work 
in  life  has  been  in  poUtics  and  the  public 
service. 

Thoee  of  us  who  take  this  view  believe 
that  public  service  is  a  profession  and  an  art 
which  must  be  acquired  by  long  experience 


In  public  life.  For  the  art  of  governing 
men  Is  a  great  art  Itself — perhaps  the  great- 
est as  it  surely  is  the  most  momentous,  of 
all  the  arts,  and  a  lifetime  is  not  too  long  a 
time  in  which  to  learn  it. 


TELEVISION  FOR  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  make  I  may  ex- 
ceed the  3 -minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  a  problem  which  appe:irs  to  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  concei-n  to  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
I  have  noted  comment  in  the  Congrks- 
sioHAL  Record  calling  upon  the  Congress 
to  overrule  a  decision  of  tlie  Federal 
Communications  Conrfmission  issued  on 
December  30.  1958.  This  Commission 
decision  would  require  certain  unlicensed 
and.  therefore,  illegal  television  trans- 
initters.  called  boosters,  operating  in 
several  Western  States  on  VHP — very 
high  frequency — television  channels  2 
through  13  to  be  converted  to  so-called 
translator  stations  which  operate  on 
UHF — ultrahigh  frequency— channels, 
70  through  83. 

The  booster  stations  or  reflectors, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  accord- 
ing to  information  furnished  me,  re- 
ceive the  weak  signals  of  distant  tele- 
vision stations  on  a  mountain  or  high 
elevation  near  a  community  mhich  can- 
not receive  the  television  station  di- 
rectly, amplifies  the  signal  or  signals 
and  rebroadcasts  them  on  the  same 
chaimel  or  on  some  other  channel  in  the 
VHP  band.  The  Commission  has  never 
assigned  channels  for  these  boosters  and 
has  never  licensed  them,  although  there 
are  some  1.500  of  them  estimated  to  be 
In  operation  today. 

A  translator  station,  according  to  the 
Commission's  rules  and  regulations,  is  a 
low-power  television  broadcast  station 
which  the  Commission  has  established 
fcM-  the  specific  purpose  of  receiving  sig- 
nals from  distant  stations  and  rebroad- 
casting  them  on  one  of  the  top  14  UHF 
television  channels  to  small  towns  where 
television  reception  might  not  otherwise 
exist. 

The  Oommlssi(m'8  order  did  not,  as 
•ome  would  have  us  believe,  require  that 
the  illegal  stati<ms  be  converted  to  trans- 
lator operation  within  90  days.  It  simply 
required  that  applications  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  for  authority  to  convert 
within  90  days.  Now,  this  period  has 
been  extended  to  6  months. 

I  can  appreciate  the  genuine  concern 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  about  the 
difficult  problem  of  providing  television 
reception  to  small  towns  remote  from 
television  stations.  However,  before  ac- 
cusing the  Commission  of  being  caUous 
and  of  having  no  regard  for  the  needs  of 
persons  residing  in  rural  areas  for  tele- 
vision, or  stating  that  the  Commission's 
action  in  requiring  the  booster  stations 
to  convert  to  translator  operation  was 
precipitate,  ill-conside?W,  and  was  taken 
without  proper  study  of  the  best  meth- 
ods for  providing  rural  area  television, 
I  think  we  should  ascertain  the  facts. 


Proponents  of  the  booster  stations 
have  stated  that  there  is  no  other  eco- 
nomic and  technically  feasible  method 
of  providing  television  service  to  these 
rural  communities,  and  that  if  the  Com- 
mission's decision  is  allowed  to  stand 
many  of  otu*  rural  citizens  will  be  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  television.  There  are 
now  25  bills  or  joint  resolutions  before 
the  House  and  at  least  two  before  the 
Senate  which,  if  adopted,  would  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  to  be  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  authorize  the  operation  of  VHF 
television  boosters. 

It  seemed  incredible  to  me  that  the 
Commission  would  arbitrarily  deny  tele- 
vision service  to  persons  residing  iA 
fringe  areas.  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  Commission  would  not  want  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  make  television 
service  available  in  rural  areas  by  the 
most  economic  and  practicable  means 
available.  Neither  have  I  been  able  to 
comprehend  what  ulterior  motive  the 
Commission  might  have  in  refusing  to 
license  VHF  television  boosters  and  re- 
flectors, if  it  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  do  so. 

Since  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
set  aside  a  decision  of  the  Commission 
and  to  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that 
Of  the  Commission  on  a  highly  technical 
engineering  matter,  I  felt  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  obtain  all  of  the 
facts  I  could  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mission's action. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  pressing  the  Commission 
to  set  aside  a  decision,  or  of  forcing  it  to 
adopt  policies,  which  in  its  expert  Judg- 
ment, it  l)elieves  are  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. On  the  other  hand;  if  the  Com- 
mission is  not  doing  its  Job  properly,  I 
want  to  know  this  too. 

This  Congress  cannot  expect  the  Com- 
mission to  make  the  independent  deci- 
sions for  which  it  was  created,  and  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  public  and 
of  the  Congress  if  the  Congress  itself  Is 
guilty  of  undue  interference  in  matters 
requiring  the  expert  Judgment  of  an  ex- 
pert agency. 

Far  from  being  precipitate  and  ill  con-* 
sidered,  I  find  the  Commission's  order  to 
have  been  based  upon  several  years' 
study  and  upon  two  formal  records  of 
investigation  in  which  all  interested 
parties  had  full  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. 

I  find  that  the  Commission's  order  is 
based  upon  its  expert  opinion,  and  that 
of  its  staff,  that  the  illegal  boosters  and 
reflectors  constitute  a  potential  and 
practical  source  of  interference  to  com- 
munications services  assigned  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  that 
Buch  boosters  are  a  potential  and  practi- 
cal cause  of  destructive  mterference  to 
television  reception  on  home  televisioa 
receivers. 

In  addition,  the  record  shows  that  the 
Commission  has  developM  and  promoted 
the  UHF  translator  s«Tice  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  boosters,  and  the  Commis- 
sion's studies  have  convinced  it  that  the 
translators  provide  an  excellent  means 
for  obtaining  rural  area  television  serv- 
ice. 


My  Investigation  shows  that  the  Com- 
mission has  not  only  grappled  with  this 
problem  for  at  least  four  years,  but  that 
It  has  issued  three  separate  nilings,  one 
based  on  law  and  two  based  on  engi- 
neering considerations,  seeking  to  force 
the  boosters  to  cease  opmtiting.  In  view 
of  this  history  of  the  matter,  I  wanted 
to  know  why  the  Conunission  feels  the 
way  it  does. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  I 
have  developed  from  the  Commission's 
files. 

The  television  boosters  got  their  start 
in  1954  in  the  Western  States  as  a  sort 
of  do-it-yourself  method  of  securing 
television  in  areas  where  the  distant  sta- 
tions could  not  be  received.  While  "do- 
it-yourself"  is  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition, neither  construction  permits  nor 
licenses  were  obtained  f  n»n  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  for  the 
stations.  Some  months  after  the  Com- 
mission was  first  advised  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stations,  in  March  of  1955. 
it  took  formal  action  against  an  un- 
licensed station  by  the  issuance  of  a 
cease  and  desist  order  directed  against 
an  organization  known  as  C.  J.  Com- 
munity Service,  Inc..  at  Bridgeport, 
Wash.  This  action  directed  that  or- 
ganization to  show  cause  why  an  order 
should  not  be  issued  commanding  it  to 
cease  and  desist  from  operating  the 
booster  station  in  violation  of  the  licens- 
ing and  other  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  Similar  orders  were 
directed  at  this  time  to  the  operators  of 
unlicensed  stations  at  Nespelem  and 
Quincy,  Washington. 

At  the  hearing  in  the  show  cause  or- 
ders. Jurisdiction  of  the  Conmiission  over 
these  stations  was  challenged  by  the 
operators  on  the  theory  that  the  stations 
operated  wholly  within  the  borders  of 
one  State  and  were,  therefore,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Commission's  Jurisdictioa 
In  October  of  1955,  the  Commission 
Hearing  Examiner,  who  heard  the  case, 
ruled  that  even  though  the  stations 
might  be  operating  in  violation  of  law, 
the  Commission  could  permit  them  to  op- 
erate on  the  assumption  they  created  no 
harmful  interference. 

The  Commission  overruled  Its  hearlivg 
examiner  by  a  decision  adopted  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1956.  and  foimd  that  the  booster 
stations  were  operating  In  violation 
of  three  separate  provisions  of  the 
act.  Subsequently,  the  Commission's  de- 
cision was  appeided  to  the  UJ3.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  Finally  on  May  3.  1957.  more 
than  a  year  sifter  the  Commission's  de- 
cision, the  court  of  appeals  ruled  that 
the  Conunission  had  Jurisdiction,  but 
soimdly  criticized  the  Commission  for 
what  the  court  thought  was  the  failure 
of  the  Commission  to  take  any  steps  to 
provide  television  facilities  for  rural 
areas. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  during  the 
pendency  of  the  proceeding  before  the 
court,  the  Commission  had  imdertaken 
an  investigation  of  the  rural  area  tele- 
vision problem  and  at  the  conclusion 
thereof  in  May  of  1956.  had  established 
the  UHF  translator  service  as  the  Com- 
mission's answer  to  a  low -cost  method  of 
providing  television  service  to  the  rural 
areas. 
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Two  months  after  Its  Jurisdiction  over 
the  boosters  was  upheld,  by  the  court  of 
appeals  on  July  2,  1956.  the  Commission 
Issued  a  memorandmn  opinion  as  an  out« 
growth  of  Its  Investigation  of  the  use 
of  the  UHP  boosters  by  UHP  television 
stations,  and  at  the  same  time  ruled  on 
the  proposals  made  In  that  case  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Illegal  boosters.  In 
Its  report  and  order  in  this  case,  luiown 
as  docket  No.  11331.  the  Commission 
stated  its  continuing  concern  about  the 
Important  problem  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  television  art  to  the  many 
small  Isolated  communities  beyond  the 
normal  range  of  television  stations.  In 
rejecting  the  proposals  for  licensing  the 
VHP  boosters,  the  Commission  first 
pointed  to  Its  previously  established 
translator  service  and  said: 

We  firmly  believe  that  translators  offer 
excellent  means  for  bringing  service  to  com- 
munities and  areas  without  service.  Our 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
translator  rules  since  their  adoption  last 
June  confirms  our  view.  Some  76  trans- 
lator stations  have  already  been  granted 
with  many  translators  already  In  operation 
and  providing  excellent  service.  Over  50  ap- 
plications for  additional  translators  are 
pending  and  the  flow  of  new  applications 
continues  at  a  rapid  rate.  We  see  no  rea- 
sons why  translators  cannot  be  employed 
by  any  community  beyond  the  range  of 
existing  television  stations  as  a  means  of 
providing  service. 

With  respect  to  the  proposals  for  li- 
censing VHP  boosters,  the  Commission 
said  in  part  that  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
ments suggesting  such  a  service  were 
\  not  supported  by  engineering  data.   The 

Commission  also  was  highly  critical  of 
the  VHP  booster  engineering,  saying 
that  no  attention  was  given  in  the  design 
of  the  apparatus  to  important  matters 
such  as  limiting  the  band  width  to  insure 
that  only  the  desired  channel  Is  trans- 
mitted, or  to  other  engineering  tech- 
niques to  minimize  the  dangers  that 
the  transmissions  of  the  boosters  would 
Interfere  with  other  vital  communica- 
tions services  outside  the  television 
channel. 

The  Commission  explained  that  the 
same  relaxed  engineering  standards 
oould  not  b«  applied  to  VHF  boosters  as 
are  applied  to  the  UHF  tranilfttori.  The 
reason  tor  this  Is  that  the  translators 
operate  In  the  upper  14  UHF  channels 
where  the  spectrum  Is  not  congested, 
where  there  U  little  dancer  of  inter- 
ference between  television  channels,  and 
where  communications  Hrvicet  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
Ito  not  operate,  Thus,  it  wae  poitible. 
MtM  the  Commission,  in  the  case  of 
tranelatore  to  reduce  the  technical  and 
•upervtaory  requirementa  for  the  equip* 
ment  to  the  barest  minimum, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission 
noted  that  the  VHF  boosters  operated  in 
the  highly  congested  VHP  portion  of  the 
spectrum.  The  VHF  television  channels 
allocated  for  broadcast  services  are  not 
in  a  continuous  band,  and  certain  fre- 
quencies  between  channels  4  and  6,  and 
between  channels  6  and  7.  are  allocated 
for  Important  radio  safety  services  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  The  Commission  said  that  if 
it  imposed  the  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards necessary  for  the  VHF  booster 


service.  It  would  make  their  operation 
economically  Impractical. 

Even  after  this  forthright  and  detailed 
explanation  of  why  the  VHP  boosters 
could  not  be  operated,  the  Commission, 
upon  the  request  of  Interested  parties 
that  adequate  opportunity  had  not  been 
accorded  VHP  booster  proponents  to 
show  that  boosters  are  preferable  and 
practical,  set  aside  its  previous  decision 
and  Instituted  a  new  investigation  of 
boosters  which  it  called  docket  No. 
12116.  In  this  investigation,  the  Com- 
mission set  up  a  series  of  proposed  mini- 
mum rules  to  provide  the  basis  for  com- 
ments by  Interested  parties,  looking 
toward  possible  establishment  of  a 
booster  service. 

Very  extensive  comments  were  filed  by 
the  proponents  of  the  boosters,  as  well 
as  the  opponents.  Again,  on  December 
30,  1958,  the  Commission  issued  its  final 
report  and  order  terminating  its  latest 
Investigation,  and  rejecting  the  VHP 
booster  concept. 

According  to  the  Commission,  a  ma- 
jority of  comments  filed  in  this  proceed- 
ing were  in  the  nature  of  mere  expres- 
sions of  opinion  favoring  the  licensing 
of  VHF  boosters,  but  contained  no  tech- 
nical data  indicating  the  boosters  could 
be  satisfactorily  operated  and  meet  pub- 
lic requirements  for  service  on  the  basis 
proposed  by  the  Commission. 

To  the  contrary,  although  the  Com- 
mission had  stated  that  its  proposed 
rules  were  the  barest  minimum  of  which 
the  Commission  could  conceive  for  such 
a  service,  many  of  the  comments  said 
the  rules  were  far  too  stringent  and  the 
Commission  found  that  none  of  the  ex- 
isting boosters  could  even  meet  its  bare 
minimum  requirements. 

The  Commission  noted  that  in  its  new 
proceeding  there  was  no  information 
which  tended  to  show  that  the  translator 
stations  in  the  UHP  television  band  are 
not  suited  to  various  types  of  terrain 
or  that  such  devices  will  not  perform  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  the  low-power 
devices  proposed  In  the  VHF  band.  The 
Commission  repeated  that  It  was  con- 
vinced that  the  service  being  provided 
by  the  translator  stations  is  superior  in 
quality  of  signal  and  extent  of  coverage 
to  that  provided  by  the  majority  of  the 
existing  unlicensed  boosters. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commission  had 
adopted  rulei  which  permitted  an  in« 
oreaN  in  the  maximum  power  of  the 
translator  stations  to  approximately  10 
timet  that  of  the  original  translatore, 

With  respMt  to  coit,  the  Commiaiion 
found  that  on  the  whole,  the  UHF  trans- 
lator tnitallatloni  In  many  oaaei  would 
be  leu  expeneive,  and  in  few,  or  no 
eases,  could  they  be  expected  to  be  more 
expenilve  to  the  public  than  VHF  in* 
•tallatlona.  Directing  its  attention  m 
its  report,  again  to  the  VHF  boosters, 
the  Commission  said  with  respect  to 
those  currently  in  operation  that  luoh 
apparatus  tends  to  lose  its  stability 
when  ampUfloation  is  high  and  that  ex* 
treme  care  must  be  exercised  in  yhe 
design  and  installation  of  boosters  to 
prevent  impioper  operation  and  Inter- 
ference to  other  stations  and  services. 
Even  when  properly  operated,  according 
to  the  Commission,  they  aTe  believed  to 


be  Inherently  a  source  of  Interference 
to  the  direct  signals  of  the  stations  they 
are  retransmitting.  According  to  the 
Commission,  the  VHF  boosters  could  be 
made  to  work  only  with  extensive  engi- 
neering and  complex  apparatus,  and 
that  because  of  the  costs  Involved,  the 
Commission  could  not  consider  them  an 
acceptable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
inadequate  television  in  small,  remote 
areas.  Little  point  would  be  served  in 
going  Into  all  of  the  details  of  the  Com- 
mission's criticism  of  the  VHP  booster 
proposal.  However,  I  am  asking  that 
the  Commission's  full  report  and  order 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  so  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  having  a  genuine 
Interest  in  this  problem  can  have  the 
opportimity  to  study  the  Commission's 
report. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone 
can  urge  that  the  Commission  has  not 
carefully  and  thoroughly  considered  this 
problem.  Those  criticizing  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  do  not  seek  to  meet  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  boosters.  This  is  a  highly 
technical  and  complex  field  and  nobody 
has  suggested  any  reason  to  me  why  the 
Commission  would  not  have  licensed  the 
VHF  boosters  years  ago  if  It  were  tech- 
nically feasible  to  do  so.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  solution  to  the  entire  problem 
for  the  Commission  If  It  had  not  thought 
the  public  interest  would  be  most  ad- 
versely affected  would  have  been  to 
license  the  boosters  immediately. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
Commission  is  deliberately  trying  to 
prohibit  people  in  the  rural  areas  from 
having  television  service  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  rely  upon  the  expert  judgment 
of  the  Commission  that  the  translator 
service  is  an  excellent  low-cost  method 
of  providing  television  service,  and  that 
the  VHF  booster  service  Is  Inherently 
dangerous  to  the  present  television  allo- 
cation plan,  to  television  reception  in 
congested  areas  and  to  other  communi- 
cations services  which  had  been  allotted 
channels  in  the  VHF  spectrum  and 
which  are  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
protection  of  life  and  property. 

I  was  absolutely  astounded  a  few  days 
ago  to  learn  that  in  spite  of  4  years  of 
grappliiut  with  this  problem  during 
which  the  Commission  has  permitted 
the  number  of  illegal  boosUrc  to  grow 
from  a  mere  handful  to  more  than  1,500, 
it  has  again  given  evidence  that  it  may 
continue  this  incredible  situation  for  an 
additional  period  of  time. 

The  record  thowt  that  there  have  been 
a  large  number  of  applications  filed  for 
translator  itatloni  and  that  many  tuoh 
itations  are  in  operation.  One  of  the 
original  stations  against  which  the  Com- 
mission issued  a  ceaN  and  desist  order, 
Quincy,  Wash.,  has  filed  an  application 
to  convert  their  illegal  booster  to  a 
translator,  X  am  certain  that  all  of  the 
oltlsens  of  the  United  States  receiving 
their  television  from  theee  unlicensed 
stations,  if  they  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  a  superior  type  of  service  is 
available,  and  that  the  boosters  are 
dangerous  and  not  in  the  public  interest, 
would  readily  comply  with  the  require- 
ments that  their  stations  be  converted 
to  licensed  operations. 


I  was  surprised  to  read  a  public  notice 
dated  January  27.  1959.  in  which  the 
Commission  says  it  will  extend  from  90 
days  to  6  months  the  time  within  which 
it  will  require  the  VHP  booster  operators 
to  convert  to  UHP  operation  and  that, 
In  the  meantime,  it  will  study  further 
the  legal  and  engineering  considerations 
involved.  This  looks  as  If  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  bowing  to  pressures  from 
the  Congress  and  considers  itself  forced 
to  abandon  its  own  convictions  as  to 
what  Is  In  the  public  interest.  I  strongly 
urge  that  all  Members  of  Congress  care- 
fully study  the  record  of  the  Commis- 
sion's handling  of  this  matter,  and  that 
it  note  the  Commission's  continuing  in- 
sistence that  the  VHP  booster  will  not 
serve  the  public  interest  and  that  it  Is 
Inherently  dangerous  so  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  then  inquire  in  his 
own  mind  why  it  is  the  Commission 
cannot  be  left  alone  to  do  what  it  thinks 
Is  best  on  a  matter  of  extreme  technical 
complexity. 

Let  us  leave  the  Commission  alone  and 
let  it  administer  the  Communications 
Act  without  undue  Interference,  and  let 
us  back  it  up  when  it  makes  a  decision  on 
the  merits  of  a  problem  instead  of  forc- 
ing it  to  do  what  It  believes  Is  unsoiud 
and  not  In  the  public  interest.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  It  is  the  Commis- 
sion's job  to  provide  a  television  service 
for  the  entire  Nation  on  a  sound  engi- 
neering basis.  It  Is  charged  by  law  with 
protecting  the  airway  on  a  nationwide 
basis  and  serving  the  public  interest  of 
the  entire  coiuitry. 


RETIREMENT   OF    GEN.    EDWIN    W. 
RAWLINOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28,  1959,  Gen.  E.  W.  Rawlings, 
who  has  been  commander  of  the  Air  Ma- 
teriel Command  for  7  ^  years,  retired. 

General  Rawlings  brought  to  the  Air 
Materiel  Command,  the  buying  and  logis- 
tics arm  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  an  unusual 
imderstandlng  of  management  tech- 
niques and  a  comprehension  such  as 
characterises  the  most  progressive  pri- 
vate businesses  In  the  country.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  growth  and  development  of  the 
U.S,  Air  Force  logistic  system  has  been 
Impressive. 

General  Rawlingi  li  an  able  adminis- 
trator, and  has  great  skill  in  encouraging 
people  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  enter- 
prise« 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  men- 
lion  a  few  of  the  major  eontributloni  of 
thii  fine  oAeer— eontributloni  not  only 
to  the  Air  Force,  but  to  the  Department 
of  DefenH  and  to  America. 

In  lOSl,  a  Bpeoial  Weapona  Ottoe  wm 
•et  up  in  Keadquarten  Air  Materiel 
Command  to  oentraliie  the  oommand'i 
participation  in  the  atomic  energy  pro* 
gram. 

In  1859,  Air  MaUriel  Command  itarted 
to  deoentraliee  as  a  solution  to  the  man- 
agement problems  of  bigness.  Work- 
loads were  broken  down  into  more  man- 
ageable segments  and  top  management 
was  left  with  more  freedom  to  do  its  over- 
all job  of  managing.  In  addition,  ac- 
tions were  taken  to  reduce  pipeline  time 
lags  and  to  standardize  logistics  for  over- 


sea operations.  As  an  example,  aerial 
resupply  alone  cut  pipeline  time  tot  fill- 
ing requisitions  and  reduced  inventory 
levels  by  millions  of  dollars. 

In  1953  a  new  technique,  that  of  mone- 
tary Inventory  accounting,  was  tested  in 
the  Air  Materiel  Command,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  system  was  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  Air  Force. 

In  1954  Air  Materiel  Command  In- 
stalled electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment which  translated  the  voluminous 
detail  of  logistics  Into  more  manageable 
terms  and  made  possible  logistics  oper- 
ations of  imprecedented  speed  and  fiex- 
IbUity. 

In  1955  a  worldwide  transceiver  net- 
work was  Installed  to  speed  up  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  needed  by  units  of 
the  Air  Force  wherever  they  might  be. 

In  1956  the  Air  Materiel  Command 
Ballistic  Missiles  Office  was  set  up — a 
milestone  in  logistics  thinking  and  a 
prototype  of  a  new  era  of  space-age 
support. 

In  1957  the  logistics  program  was 
further  streamlined  so  that  much  of  our 
oversea  military  operations  could  be 
supported  directly  from  this  country — 
thereby  reducing  substantially  the  size 
and  expense  of  our  oversea  logistic 
establishments. 

In  1958  the  Air  Materiel  Command 
Aeronautical  Systems  Center  and  the  Air 
Materiel  Command  Ballistic  Missiles 
Center  were  established  to  decentralize 
weapon  system  management  and  central 
buying  functions. 

This,  then.  Is  but  a  brief  chronology 
of  a  few  of  the  major  contributions 
which  General  Rawlings  has  made  to  de- 
fense efficiency  in  recent  years. 

As  one  who  hsis  worked  with  General 
Rawlings,  I  am  proud  to  say,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  his  is  a  record  of 
brilliance  and  of  devotion  to  duty  that 
shoxild  be  imitated  but  would  be  difficult 
to  equal. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  wiQ 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  glad  to 
Shield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
in  his  statement  on  General  Rawlings, 
and  to  add  my  word  of  tribute  to  a 
great  public  eervant  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can leader, 

Mr.  8YMZNOT0N.  Z  thank  the  dit- 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Hew  Hamp- 
ahire  for  hit  kind  remark!  with  reipeol 
to  a  great  American  patriot 

Mr,  BRXDOn.  Mr.  Freildent,  Z  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RgooaB  a  itatement  1  have  prtpartd 
on  thti  lubjeet 

There  being  no  objection,  the  etatt- 
ment  wai  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RiooaD,  aa  foUowi: 

tlHT  St  tHtAVOa 


Tikis  month  our  Nattoa  is  losing  the  valued 
MTvlew  of  an  outttaatfliig  mlUUry  flgura. 
Z  refer  to  Oea,  Mwta  W.  nawUngi,  who  Is 
retiring  after  M  yeen  of  distinguished  senr- 
loe  In  the  Army  and  Air  Poroe.  I  have 
known  Sd  RawUnga  for  many  y*ar*  and  Z 
know  that  his  departure  wUl  bt  felt  keenly 
not  only  by  the  Air  Voroe  but  by  the  Do- 
parttnent  of  D*f«nM  m  w«U.  Howtver,  Gen- 
eral Bawllngs  Is  a  young  man  In  both  age 


and  outlook,  and  I  know  that  he  wlU  con- 
tinue to  make  a  substfmtlal  contribution  to 
Ills  country,  notwithstanding  tnat  he  wUl  no 
longer  be  In  active  service.  I  know  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Military  BBtabllshment  will 
continue  to  build  on  the  firm  logistic  foiin- 
datlon  and  aroiind  the  logistic  framework 
which  Oeneral  RawUngs  molded  and  shaped 
with  such  consiunmate  skill  during  his  long, 
successful  years  as  commander  of  the  Air 
Materiel  C!onimand. 

VIThen  Oeneral  Rawlings  first  went  to  the 
Air  Materiel  Command,  he  was  not  un- 
familiar with  Air  Force  logistics  or  with  staff 
operations.  Inunediately  before  going  to  Air 
Materiel  Command  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  his  cap>acity  as  Air  Force  Comp- 
troller, in  Headquarters,  UJ3.  Air  Force.  In 
this  position,  he  brought  a  vitalized  finan- 
cial management  consciousness  to  the  Air 
Force.  He  had  been  groomed  for  this  Wash- 
ington post  through  a  number  of  challeng- 
ing and  caref\illy  selected  positions  as  well 
as  through  the  opportunity  he  had  had  to 
attend  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness. The  lessons  which  Oeneral  Rawlings' 
staff  assignments  and  graduate  studies  In 
business  administration  provided  were  well 
learned.  The  patterns  of  thinking  which  he 
had  developed  In  these  assignments  found 
full  fruition  in  his  work  as  head  of  the  Air 
Materiel  Command. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  very  briefly  a  few 
of  the  management  techniques  and  im- 
provements which  General  Rawlings 
brought  to  the  Air  Force  logistics  system. 
But  before  I  do  that.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  officer  never  left  a  stone  un- 
turned in  the  search  for  new  ideas  and  for 
truth.  In  his  desire  to  Improve  systems.  In 
hlB  endeavor  to  encourage  his  commanders 
and  subordinates,  to  bring  out  the  best  In 
the  Individuals  associated  with  him  In  the 
Air  Force  logistics  operation — and  there 
.were  some  200,000  loglsticians  and  adminis- 
trators, military  and  civilian,  In  this  world- 
wide organization.  He  studied  the  tech- 
niques which  had  been  developed  by  Ameri- 
can buslne^  leaders.  He  was  an  avid 
listener.  He  contrived  to  set  up  learning 
situations  from  which  be  and  his  comman- 
ders and  their  staffs  could  profit.  He  sought 
out  the  ideas  of  military  and  poUtlcal 
leaders,  union  leaders,  bualneaamen,  pro- 
fenori,  sclentista,  and  be  elicited  Informa- 
tion and  ideas  from  these  sources  which 
oould  be  used  by  the  Air  Materiel  Command. 
At  the  same  time  be  insured  that  the  X78AF 
paid  its  way  through  the  free  flow  or  inter- 
ohaage  of  ideas.  Many  teehnlquea  preeently 
employed  in  Amertoan  Industry  have  been 
developed  at  a  reeult  of  this  laterplay  ot 
idtss  oa  maaegemeat  and  BMASgeneat  im- 
provement. 

Among  the  administrative  ttehalques 
whleh  Oeawral  MawUagt  festered  la  the  Air 
Materiel  OooMaMad  were  deeeatrallistloa. 
direel  support,  sad  the  utiliaelioa  ef  the 
lateet  devetopmeats  la  elMWoale  data  pre- 
cessing  equipmeat,  and  ia  eeeuaualeeueas 
and  traasBoruiiea.  Me  developed  miaege- 
meal  metaeds  wbiek  have  isftpreved  the  ef- 
teettveaess  e(  the  ealtre  lepstles  uetsss. 
Among  theee  were  the  pregraais  for  tae  de- 
velepeseat  ef  emeuttvee  aad  maaagers 
Ihreugb  seheollaf .  a  sietem  e(  ssaaegiag  by 
emepuoa— whereoy  ssaaegeie  devdee  taelr 
alteailoa  only  to  proMem  arees  rather  Ihaa 
areas  already  (uaetlealag  as  desired. 

Perhaps  oae  ot  Oeaeral  AawUags*  greatosi 
•ssets  was  his  own  ability  aad  wlUlagaess  to 
aoeept  new  Meat,  to  evaiuato  them  eouadly 
aad  to  plaoe  theee  Ideas  la  operation  when 
thsy  had  passed  a  sufBelent  servioe  tsst. 
Iniapllfylng  hit  philosophy  oonoemlng  new 
ttleaa,  Oeaeral  lUwllBge  reeeatly  voloed  the 
f oUowlag  view*  on  the  ehaUenge  that  has 
mushroomed  out  of  the  apace  and  nuclear 
age:  '"Hiwe  are  three  nilae  which  we  may 
consider  reliable  oonstante  for  our  gtUdanoe. 
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Flrrt,  we  must  learn,  seek  out,  and  be  recep- 
tive to  new  Ideaa — and  be  creatively  Imagina- 
tive In  grafplng  the  relatlonablp  of  new 
knowledge  to  the  fundamental  reaourcea  of 
management.  Second,  we  muat  clearly  keep 
In  Tlew  the  paramount  Importance  of  the 
human  element  In  management.  Third,  and 
possibly  the  hardest  guideline  to  follow,  we 
must  cultivate  a  willingness  to  change.  We 
must  be  willing  to  yield  the  old  to  the  new, 
to  change  our  methods,  and  to  change  the 
Tery  patterns  of  our  personal  thought  which 
may  have  cost  us  blood,  sweat  and  tears  In 
their  genesis.  It  Is  always  easier  to  look  for- 
ward than  to  move  forward.  But  theory 
without  practice  can  yield  only  a  m^age  of 
progress." 

Another  indispensable  asset  to  General 
Rawllngs  has  been  his  unwavering  Integrity. 
During  his  tenure  as  commander  of  Air  Ma- 
teriel Command,  he  was  dir^tly  responsible 
for  tlie  ezpenditiire  or  obligation  of  public 
funds  in  excess  of  |85  billion.  He  performed 
this  tack  of  high  responsibility  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  Nation. 
His  own  integrity  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  the  many  military  and  civilian  ofBcials 
who  have  assisted  him  in  his  great  and  com- 
plex task. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  Oeneral  Rawllngs' 
retirement.  I  wish  to  commend  him  to  the 
Nation  and  to  express  appreciation  to  him 
as  well  as  to  his  associates  who  have  aided 
General  Rawllngs  in  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  tasks  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Air  Force  placed  upon  him. 
Gen.  E.  W.  Rawllngs  has  won  an  undisputed 
place  in  the  hall  of  fame  of  the  UJS.  Air 
Force. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  pious  talk 
about  cutting  the  budget  and  balancing 
the  budget.  I  submit  that,  no  budget  has 
ever  been  cut  or  balanced  by  talk  alone. 
Action  is  necessary,  and  in  that  regard  I 
should  like  to  cite  a  couple  of  examples 
from  my  own  thrifty,  dollar-conscious 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  Consent 
to  have  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Reduced  Budget," 
which  appeared  in  the  February  20, 1959. 
Issue  of  the  Union-Leader,  Manchester, 
N  JI.  The  examples  of  the  city  of  Keene 
and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  should 
be  followed  by  all  those  budget  cutters, 
who  would  practice  what  they  preach. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

RXDUCED    BXTDCCr 

Every  little  bit  helps.  Consider  the  fact, 
for  instance,  that  the  Keene  city  councU 
has  reduced  the  budget  and  that  a  tax  cut 
la  now  in  order.  Not  by  any  great  amount, 
that  la  true.  Indeed,  the  reduction  is  so 
small  tliat  some  people — but  not  Keene  tax- 
payers— may  scoff  at  it. 

The  essential  trutli  Is,  however,  that  the 
budget  has  been  cut  and  that  therefore  some 
alleviation  in  the  tax  burden  has  been  made 
possible.  That  is  news  indeed  in  these  days 
of  everlncreaslng  spending  by  Government. 

The  Keene  budget  might  have  upped.  and 
would  have  been  had  there  been  a  lot  of 
additional  spending.  But  the  council  held 
the  line.  Just  as  Governor  PoweU  is  doing  on 
the  State  level. 

Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way  to  econ- 
omy. 


THE  SHOOnNQ  DOWN  OP  AN  UN- 
ARMED AIR  FORCE  TRANSPORT 
PLANE  OVER  SOVIET  ARMENIA 

Mr.  BRIDOEiS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  appear  in 
the  body  of  the  Rxcoso  a  United  Press 
IntemaUonal  story  entitled  "United 
States  Sends  Another  Uncollectible  Bill." 
which  appeared  in  the  February  20,  1959, 
issue  of  the  Union-Leader,  of  Manches- 
ter, N  JI. 

The  story  refers  to  our  attempt  to  col- 
lect for  the  unconscionable  shooting 
down  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  our  im- 
armed  planes.  While  payment  for  these 
planes  could  in  no  way  atone  for  the  loss 
of  human  lives  involved,  at  least  pay- 
ment for  the  property  damage  would  be 
some  indication  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
intention  to  recognize  moral  and  legal 
obhgations.  No  better  example  of  So- 
viet Russia's  hardened  ruthlessness  can 
be  found  than  in  these  continuing  atroci- 
ties and  the  refusal  to  make  even  prop- 
erty damage  amends,  slight  token  as  they 
mifrht  be. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Unitzd  States  Seitos  Anothkb  Uncoix«ct- 
iBLE  Bill 

Washington. — The  United  States  will  send 
Russia  a  bill  for  about  $3  million  for  the 
Air  Force  traneport  plane  downed  in  Soviet 
Armenia  last  September  2.  officials  said  yes- 
terday. 

Its  chances  of  collecting  are  virtually  nil. 
Since  World  War  II,  U.S.  claims  of  nearly 
•8  million  have  been  lodged  against  Moscow 
for  five  U.S.  planes  shot  down  by  Soviet 
fighters.  Russia  has  paid  only  1724,947,  or 
half  of  one  claim. 

The  United  States  took  two  of  the  claims 
to  the  World  Court  but  Russia  refused  to 
recognize  the  Co\irt's  Jurisdiction. 


CUTTING  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  appear  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Cutting  the  Budget"  which  appeared  in 
the  Union-Leader,  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
on  February  20. 1959. 

I  submit  this  because  It  is  another  ex- 
cellent graphic  presentation  of  the  stag- 
gering cost  of  Federal  Government  to  the 
local  taxpayer.  Seventy-seven  billion 
dollars  is  a  figure  which  can  be  mouthed 
all  too  glibly  but  when  broken  down  in 
figures  of  local  cost  the  impact  is  tre- 
mendous. An  example  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire  are  taxed  at  the  present  time 
for  Federal  Government  over  five  times 
what  they  are  taxed  for  their  State  gov- 
ernment. I  feel  that  these  figures  will 
be  informative,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire,  but  they  can  be  read- 
ily translated  into  corresponding  figures 
for  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Union-Leader,  Manchester,  VM., 
Feb. 20,1959] 

CU'ITLNO    TKX   BtTDGXT 

Senators  ECakl  Mumrr,  Sttlzs  Bbiikjes,  and 
Spessard  Holland,  all  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  have  made  inter- 
esting comment  on  the  Eisenhower  budget. 


HOLUiND  and  Mxjnot  have  Tolced  their 
opinion  that  domestic  spending  prccrams 
should  be  cut  if  It  develops  that  the  941 
billion  outlay  for  defense  proposed  by  the 
President  is  not  siifflclent.  And  Senator 
Bridces.  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee,  says  he  believes  there  are  ways 
to  cut  the  budget  beyond  what  the  Presi- 
dent did. 

The  point  Is  this:  If  there  are  ways  to  cut 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1960,  it  would  seem  that 
cuts  in  nondefense  spending  should  be  made 
even  if  additional  funds  are  not  needed  for 
defense.  We  heartily  Join  with  the  CouncU 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  declaring 
that  the  President's  budget,  far  from  consti- 
tuting a  penny-pinching  approach  to  Gov- 
ernment spending,  actually  could  stand  some 
cutting — particularly    in    nondefense    items. 

This  newspaper  has  heard  few  complaints 
from  the  American  people  about  having  to 
pay  taxes  to  provide  for  national  defense. 
The  American  people  realize  that  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  Nation  must  be  met. 
But.  by  the  same  token  protests  over  Govern- 
ment paternalism  and  extravagance,  the 
mislabeling  of  other  expenditures  under  the 
heading  "Dofense,"  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance In  foreign  aid,  and  the  spending  of 
millions  of  doUars  to  i>ol8ter  the  economies 
of  Communist  nationa.  are  daUy  becoming 
more  vocal. 

The  astronomical  flgiires  in  the  President's 
$77  billion  budget  are  iieyond  the  grasp  of 
the  average  person,  but  when  you  break 
down  these  expenditiu'es  on  the  State  level — 
as  the  chamber  of  commerce  did  recently 
in  its  publication.  Taxpayer's  Dollar — the 
results  are  alarming.  Take  the  States  of 
MassachusetU  and  Mew  Hampshire,  for  in- 
stance. 

New  Hampshire's  estimated  share  of  the 
fiscal  1960  budget  Is  $246,500,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $146,600,000  will  go  for  major  na- 
tional security:  $25,900,000  for  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt;  $19,200,000  for  agri- 
culture: $16,300,000  for  veterans'  affairs: 
$13,200,000  for  labor  and  welfare:  $7,200,000 
for  conunerce  and  housing;  $6,800,000  for 
foreign  affairs;  $5,600,000  for  general  gov- 
ernment; and  $5,500,000  for  natural  resources. 

Massachusetts'  share  of  the  total  national 
budget  is  $2,719,200,000.  Of  this  amount. 
$1,616,900,000  goes  for  major  national  secu- 
rity; $285,800,000  for  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt;  $211,600,000  for  agriculture; 
$179,600.0000  for  veterans'  affairs;  $145,800,000 
tor  labor  and  welfare:  $79,200,000  for  com- 
merce and  housing;  $75,100,000  for  foreign 
affairs;  $61,300,000  for  general  government; 
and  $6,400,000  for  natural  resources. 

When  presented  with  this  graphic  picture 
of  the  growth  of  Federal  bureaucracy,  espe- 
cially when  we  compare  these  figures  with 
the  amounts  spent  by  State  governments,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  so  many  of  the  States  are 
starved  for  revenue  to  run  their  own  affairs. 


THE  SOFT  APPROACH  TOWARD 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently former  British  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee  spoke  in  the  sreat-issues 
course  at  Dartmouth  College  in  my  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  again  repeated 
his  soft-approach  policies  toward  com- 
munism by  advocating  the  United  States 
recognition  of  Red  China. 

In  the  lead  editorial  of  the  Union- 
Leader,  of  Manchester.  NJI.,  of  February 
19,  1959,  there  is  a  most  telling  and 
thoughtful  evaluation  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  policy  of  Red  China  recog- 
nition. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  editorial  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  because  it  la  such  a  complete 
answer  to  Clement  Attlee's  proposal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Union -Leader,  Manchester,  N.B., 

Feb. 19.  1959] 

Attub'8  Visrr  to  DaaTiaoTTTa 

Dartmouth  College  students  who  recently 
beard  former  British  Prime  Minister  Clement 
Attlee  advocate  U.S.  recognition  of  Red  China 
should  soberly  evaluate  the  inevitable  results 
of  such  a  policy.  Indeed,  Attlee's  lecture  in 
Dartmouth's  great  issues  course  carried  the 
appropriate  title,  "World  Government  or 
World  Ciiaos?"    Attlee  seems  to  favor  both. 

Dartmouth  students  shotQd  consider,  first 
of  all,  that  Attlee  always  has  favored  the 
soft  approach  toward  communism,  an  ap- 
proach that  has  been  shunned  by  Congress. 
It  is  worth  remembering,  also,  that  the  Kelly 
resolution  opposing  recognition  and  U.N. 
membership  for  the  Pelplng  regime  was 
passed  391  to  0  in  the  House  and  86  to  0 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  presidential  can- 
didates of  both  parties  have  run  on  plat- 
forms containing  almost  identical  planks 
against  such  recognition  and  U.N.  member- 
ship. A  recent  nationwide  poU  of  8,752  Prot- 
estant clergymen  showed  87  percent  oppos- 
ing diplomatic  recognition  of  Pelplng. 

It  goes  without  saying  tha.t  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  U.N.  would  be  a  violation 
of  chapter  n,  article  4,  of  the  D.N.  Charter, 
which  states  that  members  must  be  peace 
loving.  On  February  1,  1951,  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  7,  the  General  Assembly  approved  a 
resolution  declaring  that  "the  Central  Peo- 
ples" Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  by  giving  direct  aid  and  assistance  to 
those  who  were  already  conunltting  aggres- 
sion in  Korea,  and  by  engaging  in  hostilities 
against  United  Nations  forces  there,  has  It- 
self engaged  in  aggression  in  Korea."  The 
designation  as  an  aggressor  stUl  stands,  as 
does  Red  China's  role  in  aiding  aggression 
in  Vietnam  and  its  repeated  attacks  on  Matsu 
and  Quemoy  and  its  threat  to  take  same,  by 
force  if  necessary,  just  as  they  ruthlessly 
obtained — and  retaln^-control  over  the  600 
million  people  of  mainland  China.  Mao  Tse- 
txing's  1937  promise  of  free  elections  in  China 
has  never  been  kept.  ( 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UJ7.  would 
threaten  the  existence  of  free  China  and 
threaten  British  control  of  Hong  Kong,  a 
prospect  which  might  interest  Mr.  Attlee. 
MUlions  of  Chinese  now  In  Hong  Kong.  For- 
mosa, and  southeast  Asia  would  be  betrayed, 
a  prospect  which  obviously  does  not  interest 
Mr.  Attlee. 

AU  of  the  18  essential  human  rights  named 
In  the  UJf.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
have  been  arrogantly  violated  by  the  Pelplng 
butchers. 

VS.  recognition  of  Red  China  woxild  be 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  survival  of  non-Com- 
munist governments  in  the  Par  East,  dis- 
heartening the  latter  and  opening  up  new 
fields  of  subversion  to  the  former.  Attlee's 
argument  that  we  must  recognize  Red  China 
because  it  exists  is  as  phony  as  a  three-dollar 
bllL  There  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
a  principle  of  international  law  which  ap- 
proves recognition  on  such  a  shallow  basis. 
Red  China  has  violated  all  esUbllshed  prin- 
ciples of  International  law  and  civilized  con- 
duct. While  mUUons  of  Chinese  are  dying 
of  starvation,  rice  is  exported  for  poUtical 
piu-poses.  While  the  population  increases 
by  13  million  a  year.  12  million  of  these  are 
added  each  year  to  the  roving  bands  of  hun- 
gry, landless  serfs.  Human  degradation  on 
such  a  scale  has  never  before  occurred  in 
hlstwy. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  Red  China  does 
not  exist,  as  Attlee  asserts.  When  expedient 
we  have  negotiated  with  it  for  particular 
pTupoees.  at  Panmunjom,  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Indochina,  in  bilateral  ne- 


gotiations at  Geneva,  and  even  now  at  War- 
saw. 

Dartmouth  students  should  consider  weU 
these  words  of  Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  affairs: 
"Let  no  one  say  we  are  denying  representa- 
tion of  600  miUion  Chinese.  The  defiant 
Marxist  imposters  in  Pelplng  come  no  closer 
to  representing  the  true  interests,  aspira- 
tions and  wlU  of  the  Chinese  people  than 
WlUlam  Z.  Foster  comes  to  representing  the 
will  and  aspirations  of  the  American  people." 

We  trust  that  directors  of  the  Dartmouth 
great  issues  course,  in  the  great  liberal 
tradition,  will  now  invite  another  prominent 
public  official  to  present  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Att- 
lee's position  on  Red  China. 


WASTE  AND  EXTRAVAGANCE  IN 
GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Hampton  (Nli.)  Union. 

This  editorial,  in  referring  to  New 
Hampshire's  Gov.  Wesley  Powell,  men- 
tions his  "imcompromising  attitude 
toward  waste  and  extravagance  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs."  Already  he  has  put 
his  "uncompromising  attitude"  into  ac- 
tion by  slashing  $10  million  from  depart- 
mental requests  in  New  Hampshire's 
biennial  budget. 

Last  fall,  when  Republican  political 
fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  years, 
this  young  man,  at  the  age  of  42.  became 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  did  so  by  espousing  good  solid  Repub- 
lican principles  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  pay-as-you-go  policy  in  regard  to  State 
finances. 

It  is  on  the  yotmg  leaders  of  our  party, 
such  as  Governor  Powell  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  will  fall  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  revitalizing  grassroots  repub- 
licanism. I  am  confident  that,  with  men 
of  his  caliber,  following  the  clear  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Republican  Party  was 
f oimded  and  grew  great,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  1960  not  only  with  hope,  but 
with  anticipation  of  Republican  political 
success. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hampton  (N.H.)  Union] 

POWKLL'S     BTTDGST 

No  one  with  the  least  Icnowledge  and  tm- 
derstandlng  of  Gov.  Wesley  Powell  and  his 
uncompromising  attitude  toward  waste  and 
extravagance  in  governmental  affairs,  wheth- 
er on  the  local.  State  or  national  level, 
ahoxild  have  been  surprised  when  he  slashed 
$10  million  from  State  department  spend- 
ing in  presenting  his  proposed  $44.5  mllUon 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  Powell  budget  does  not  cut  nor  dimin- 
ish any  of  the  present  State  services.  What 
it  does,  in  effect,  is  to  serve  notice  on  the 
various  State  agencies  that  rather  tiian  sim- 
ply ask  for  more  money  to  operate  their  de- 
partments, they  should  look  for  economies 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  operations, 
which  wiU  allow  them  to  furnish  the  desired 
services  within  the  means  of  State's  pocket- 
book. 

Powell's  "hold-the-line-  budget  won  the 
acclaim  of  both  RepubUcans  and  Democrats 
in  the  house  and  senate  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  conservative  Yankees  at  heart  and 
members  of  a  political  party  by  choice. 

Even  his  detractors  now  grudgingly  ad- 
mit that  PoweU  has  bandied  budgetary  mat- 


ters with  efficiency  and  courtesy  to  all  de- 
pcu-tment  heads  but  with  determination  to 
keep  witliln  the  spending  limits  which  the 
people  can  afford. 

This  also  should  come  as  no  siirprise  at  aU 
in  view  of  Powell's  valuable  experience  in 
Washington  as  top  aid  to  Senator  Bamccs, 
top  ranldng  Republican  on  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriation Conunlttee.  This  is  big  league 
training  in  governmental  budgetary  matters. 
the  likes  of  which  few  men  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience. 

Governor  PoweU  also  displayed  his  long- 
held  beUefs  in  conservatism,  which,  like  the 
raccoon  coat,  is  coming  l>ack  in  style  after 
years  of  being  considered  a  l>adge  of  disgrace 
for  reactionaries. 

True  conservatism  is  an  entirely  different 
breed  of  cats,  however,  and  simply  means 
spending  within  an  ability  to  pay,  wiiether 
it  be  for  local.  State  or  Federal  services  or  in 
one's  own  family  or  personal  affairs. 

This  is  PoweU 's  philosophy  of  good  gov- 
ernment for  New  Hampshire  and  is  one 
wiiich  most  of  us  heartUy  support. 


INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  27,  1959,  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  contains  an  editional  which 
merits  thoughtful  consideration.  The 
editorial  is  ptarticularly  timely  in  view  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  resulting  from  their 
mid-winter  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1959. 

This  editorial  recalls  to  memory  some 
of  the  more  notorious  examples  of  the 
need  for  continuing  vigilance  in  the  in- 
ternal security  field.  I  commend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  27,  1959] 
The  Red  New  Dealers  Aee  Still  With  Us 

Frank  Coe,  former  $20.000-a-year  secretary 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  be- 
fore that  monetary  research  Director  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  accused  in  1948  of 
being  a  Communist  and  an  accessory  to 
Soviet  espionage,  has  bobbed  up  again.  His 
resignation  from  his  post  with  the  fxuid  was 
obtained  in  1952  after  he  had  taken  refuge 
In  the  fifth  amendment  when  questioned 
about  Communist  attactmients  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

Coe  reappears  as  a  contributor  to  a  Chinese 
Conununlst  magazine,  China  Reconstructs, 
published  in  Pelplng.  He  is  described  as 
"now  visiting"  Red  China,  although  the 
State  Department  doesn't  know  how  he  got 
there. 

Coe's  article  extols  Industrial  progress 
achieved  in  Communist  Ciiina's  "leap  for- 
ward." which  was  marked  by  severe  regi- 
mentation of  the  poptilace.  He  sa3ns  this  was 
made  possible  by  "ideological  rectification.** 
for  which  translate  guns  and  terrors. 

This  tawdry  American  was  first  exposed  in 
1948  as  a  Communist  operative  by  Elizabeth. 
Bentley,  who  repented  after  serving 
Communist  espionage  as  a  courier.  Those 
were  the  days  when  charges  were  first  flying 
around  about  services  to  communism  per- 
formed by  Alger  Hiss,  a  former  high  official 
in  the  State  Department  who  went  on  to  a 
fat  Job  with  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace. 

Hiss  was  busy  Issuing  denials,  and  Coe  fol- 
lowed suit,  denying  under  oath  tiiat  he  liad 
ever  been  a  Communist.  Before  his  next 
appearance  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee in  1962.  Hiss  had  been  hooked  for 
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perJxuT.  »o  Coe,  moved  to  caution,  pleaded 
the  amendment  agalnat  self-incrimination. 
Back  again  In  1956  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, he  denied  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  Communist  spy,  but  again  pleaded 
the  fifth  rather  than  respond  when  asked  If 
he  was,  or  had  ever  been,  a  Communist. 

Coe  was  only  one  of  dozens  of  men  who 
rose  high  In  the  New  Deal  only  to  be  un- 
masked later  as  Soviet  agents.  There  was  a 
mess  of  these  people  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, where  they  thrived  under  the  benevol- 
ent protection  of  Harry  Dexter  White,  assist- 
ant secretary,  who  later  moved  on  to  the  post 
of  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  fact  that  White 
was  already  under  fire  as  a  Communist  did 
not  prevent  President  Truman  from  permit- 
ting his  appointment  to  go  forward.  In  the 
Fund,  he  was  again  in  association  with  Coe, 
as  he  had  been  In  the  Treasury. 

White  died  mysteriously  a  few  days  after 
lie  had  made  the  expected  denial  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
that  he  was  or  had  been  a  Communist. 
Later  papers  In  his  own  hand  for  transmis- 
sion 1x3  the  Soviet  spy  ring  were  produced 
by  Whlttaker  Chambers,  who  blew  the  lid  off 
the  Hiss  case. 

All  of  these  Communist  stooges  were 
originally  brought  to  public  notice  either 
thru  th«  House  committee  or  the  Senate 
subcommittee.  There  have  been  persistent 
efforts  of  late  to  kill  or  cripple  these  Investi- 
gating bodies.  Although  no  Communist 
■cand.ils  have  been  brought  home  to  the 
present  Republican  Administration,  It  would 
be  naive.  In  view  of  the  tremendoiis  num- 
ber ol  New  Dealers  who  carried  over  into  the 
new  administration,  to  believe  that  there  are 
no  longer  Communist*  In  Oovemment  serv- 
kse. 

For  this  reason,  and  becanee  of  their  In- 
Taluabla  services  to  the  country,  the  com- 
mittees merit  the  support  given  them  this 
week  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  The  association's  gov- 
erning body  aptly  says  that  "the  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  these  committees  is 
essential  to  the  enactment  of  sound  and 
Adequate  legislation  to  safeguard  the  na- 
tional and  State  security."  As  the  continu- 
ing investigations  of  these  committees  show, 
there  will  always  be  work  for  them  to  do. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  on  the  Berlin  situation, 
instead  of  the  3  minutes  allowed  under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  current 
developments  in  the  Berlin  crisis  dictate 
that  the  Senate  should  proceed  with  im- 
mediate consideration  of  S.  Res.  85,  sub- 
mitted by  me,  and  8.  Res.  82,  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoddI,  and  coeponsored  by  me,  which 
both  deal  with  the  Berlin  crisis.  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  we  are  not  slaves 
to  our  specific  resolutions.  However,  a 
resolution  on  this  subject,  backing  up  our 
policy,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Congress  no  less  than  the  Executive 
should  have  to  make  up  its  mind  about 
a  crisL-s  of  this  character,  which  is  likely 
to  call  for  action — at  least  within  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  appropria- 
tions— but  not  without  preparation  and 
deliberation  well  in  advance  of  that 
event.  Senator  Dodd's  resolution  and 
mine  serve  notice  that  the  Congress  and 


the  Executive  are  a  unit  in  their  deter- 
mination that,  as  the  President  said  yes- 
terday, "We  will  not  retreat  from  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  that  are  ours  with 
respect  to  Berlin,  and  we  will  carry  the 
responsibilities  that  are  laid  upon  us 
by  these  international  agreements  until 
eventually  there  is  a  new  solution  for  the 
German  problem." 
At  the  same  time  the  President  added : 

But.  our  readiness  to  negotiate  with  re- 
spect to  German  peace  and  everything  else 
has  not  only  been  emphasized  time  and 
again,  (and)  If  there  were  Indeed  no  room 
for  negotiation  there,  then  there  certainly 
would  be  no  reason  ft^r  any  kind  of  a  meet- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, speaking  at  almost  the  same  time 
in  Leipzig,  Germany,  was  underlining 
the  Soviet  intention  to  proceed  unilater- 
ally to  conclude  a  iieace  treaty  with  its 
own  puppet  Communist  state.  East  Ger- 
many, just  as  it  was  proposing  to  proceed 
unilaterally  with  respect  to  the  Western 
Powers  getting  accefs  to  Berlin.  Premier 
Khrushchev  said,  "If  the  Bonn  republic 
does  not  want  to  sign,  there  will  be  a 
treaty  for  the  German  democratic  re- 
public alone."  Premier  Khrushchev 
then  very  emotiorially  added :  "What  we 
want  is  peace,  peace,  peace." 

We  want  peace,  too,  Mr.  President. 
However,  we  do  not  want  the  peace  of 
surrender,  the  peace  of  slavery,  and  the 
peace  of  the  tomb.  It  has  been  prop- 
erly stated  that  the  United  States  could 
walk  away  from  its  responsibility  in 
Berlin,  and  that  would  be,  I  assume.  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev's  definition  of  "peace." 
But  it  would  also  mean  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  a  Germany  which  is  a  j>art 
of  free  Europe,  and  the  opening  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  Germany  which  can  be 
gradually  subverted  and  taken  over  into 
the  Communist  empire.  Let  no  one  un- 
derestimate what  this  could  mean.  F\)r 
the  addition  of  the  German  industrial 
complex  to  the  growing  Communist  in- 
dustrial complex  would  at  once  trans- 
form the  Communist  bloc  into  an  indus- 
trial power  equal  to,  and,  in  view  of  in- 
terior communications,  perhaps  greater 
than,  that  of  the  Western  World.  From 
then  on  the  fate  of  the  free  world  might 
be  sealed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
should  play  its  proper  role  in  shaping 
the  foreign  policy  that  faces  us  now  as 
the  Congress  did  by  resolution  in  the 
Formosa  crisis  in  1955  and  the  Mideast 
crisis — Elsenhower  doctrine — of  March 
9,  1957,  and  in  resi>ect  of  the  dispatch 
of  U.S.  troops  to  Lebanon  in  August 
1958.    The  reasons  are  these: 

First.  We  do  face  a  real  crisis  on  Ber- 
lin and  every  bit  of  information  which 
can  be  given  to  the  people  to  enable  them 
to  support  advisedly  appropriate  meas- 
ures which  may  have  great  risk  in  them 
Is  of  Inestimable  aid  to  the  cause  of  the 
free  world. 

Second.  Hearings  directed  to  specific 
resolutions  meet  the  objection  that  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  confused  by  "uncoordinated  and 
perhaps  confiicting  advice"  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  defined  it.  Hearings 
would  undoubtedly  be  preceded  by  ex- 


ecutive sessions:  thereby  national  se- 
curity is  fully  protected.  This  is  the 
only  present  substitute  we  have  for  the 
kind  of  debate  which  is  available  openly 
and  publicly  under  a  parliamentary  form 
of  goveriunent  such  as  that  prevailing 
among  our  European  allies  in  which  cab- 
inet level  officials  may  be  heard.  The 
British  and  French  Parliaments  liave 
these  debates  all  the  time. 

Third.  There  is  htUe  doubt  that  the 
nature  of  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  dan- 
ger it  represents  will  compel  Senator 
after  Senator  to  address  himself  to  this 
subject,  as  well  as  other  prominent  citi- 
zens, public  and  private,  to  do  the  same. 
How  much  better  to  channel  all  of  the 
thinking  in  an  orderly  Way  into  hear- 
ings on  specifics  where  it  can  do  the  most 
good. 

Fourth.  The  traditional  way  In  which 
we  pound  out  foreign  policy  in  this 
country  is  not  by  passive  agreement  to 
keep  mum  (practically,  of  course,  this 
is  an  impossibility) — but  by  the  very 
process  of  debate  which  the  hearing  I 
suRgest  would  produce  in  an  orderly  way. 

Finally,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  aspect  of  my  own  resolution 
calls  for  a  special  committee  of  seven 
Senators — which  could  be  changed  to  a 
congrescional  delegation — to  go  to  Berlin 
to  express  to  the  Senat  of  West  Berlin  the 
spirit  of  luiderstanding  and  support  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  trials 
of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  This  is  very  important  and 
very  desirable.  If  we  in  the  United 
States  think  this  Is  a  great  crisis,  just 
imagine  how  the  people  of  Berlin  feel, 
who  have  the  heat  right  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  peace  will  not  be  bought 
by  surrender,  nor  will  peace  be  bought 
by  yielding  to  the  fundamental  issue  of 
this  matter.  But  peace,  in  my  mind, 
will  be  attained  if  we  shall  take  advan- 
tage of  our  responsibilities,  and  if  the 
American  people  are  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  say  that  they  expect  to  back  these 
respoivsibilities  as  traditionally  they 
have  backed  their  sacred  obligations  al- 
ways, with  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, all  of  its  prestige,  as  well  as  all  Its 
power. 

We,  too,  want  peace,  peace,  peace. 
But  we  do  not  want  a  peace  which  can 
only  lead  into  slavery  or  to  a  world  war 
m.  I  think  we  have  now  reached  the 
bridge  which  we  must  guard  in  that  re- 
spect. 

OREGON  STATE  SENATE  JOINT  ME- 
MORIAL NO.  1  FAVORS  STATE- 
HOOD FOR  HAWAH 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Mr.  President.  I 

was  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  this 
week  in  the  favorable  and  unanimous 
reporting  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee of  the  bill,  S.  50,  providing  state- 
hood for  our  friends  and  fellow  Amerl* 
cans  in  Hawaii. 

Today  I  present  to  the  Senate,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  Oregon  State  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Walter  J.  Pearson,  Senate  Joint  Memori- 
al No.  1  of  the  1959  session  of  the  Oregon 
State  Legislative  Assembly. 

This  memorial  urges  us  of  the  Con- 
gress to  admit  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State 
of  the  Union,  a  step  our  Interior  Com- 


mittee already  has  taken  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  MukratI  and 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson  1.  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Territories  Subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  State  Senator  Pearson's  letter 
and  Oregon  State  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
No.  1  t>e  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8TATI  or  OUBOOK, 

OaaooN  8TATX  Scnatx, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  March  3, 1959. 

Hon.  RiCHAKD  NzXTBCRCOt, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Senate  Offce  BuildiTig, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  Dick:  Enclosed  Is  Senate  Jotnt  Me- 
morial No.  1  relative  to  statehood  for  Hawaii 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the 
speaker  of  the  bouse  on  February  25.  We  are 
hopeful  that  Hawaii  will  this  year  become 
the  SOth  State  of  the  Union.  I  know  that 
you,  personally,  have  been  active  In  this  en- 
deavor for  a  long  time. 
Best  regards, 

Waltei  J.  Peaksoit, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

KmoixsD  SzKATX  Jonrr  MncoaiAi.  No.  1 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  SOth  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  have  been,  from  the  earliest 
hours  of  our  history  as  a  State,  the  closest 
ties  and  relationship  between  the  people  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  now  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  people  of  Oregon:  and 

Whereas  these  fine  Amerlcaos  have  long 
ago  fully  demonstrated  their  capacity  to 
govern  themselves  as  a  free  Commonwealth 
within  the  American  Union;  and 

Whereas  we  know  and  respect  the  people 
at  Hawaii  as  a  result  of  close  association 
through  oommerdal,  c\iltiu«l,  recreational, 
and  social  exchangee;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon,  alone  among 
the  States,  has  enriched  our  association  and 
strengthened  our  bonds  with  the  people  of 
Hawaii  through  the  free  Intercliange  of  Ter- 
ritorial students  In  our  State  system  of 
hlfher  education:  and 

Whereas  this  February  14  Is  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  Oregon  to  the 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  admission  of  Oregon's  re- 
spected friend  HawaU  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States  of  the  Union  would  further  strength- 
en these  bonds  and  would  give  added  cause 
for  jubilation  on  the  commemoration  of  our 
own  sutehood:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  grant  Im- 
mediate statehood,  under  legislation  now 
pending,  to  o\ir  sister  Hawaii,  as  the  BOth 
State  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  the  delegate  In  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii,  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Oregon  ccftagresslonal  delegation. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT 
GETTING  INTO  HIGH  GEAR 

Mr.  SCHOEPPELt.    Mr.  President,  M 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  C(Hnmlt- 


tee  on  Small  Business,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  progress  of  the 
agency's  new  Investment  Division  which 
was  created  by  the  Congress  late  last 
year.  This  may  well  become  one  of  Uie 
most  popular  and  effective  projects  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Getting  this  act  into  operation  is  a 
difBcult  and  Involved  matter  and  Admin- 
istrator Wendell  B.  Barnes  of  SBA  is  to 
be  complimented  for  the  forceful  and 
effective  way  he  has  tackled  the  prob- 
lem. He  has  selected  as  his  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator in  charge  of  the  Investment 
Division  a  man  of  wide  experience  and 
proven  ability  In  Duncan  H.  Read,  presi- 
dent of  the  Middleburg,  Va.,  National 
Bank  and  formerly  a  partner  and  long- 
time associate  of  the  well-known  invest- 
ment firm  of  Dillon,  Read  ti  Co. 

Administrator  Barnes  and  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator Read  have  carefully  mapped 
the  objectives,  regulations,  and  opera- 
tional procedure  to  be  followed  by  the 
Division  which  should  be  of  vaSt  help  to 
small  businesses  everywhere.  They  have 
acquainted  commercial  bankers,  invest- 
ment firms,  and  individual  investors  with 
the  plan  and  how  it  will  work.  This  has 
resulted  in  widespread  interest  and  for- 
mation of  a  number  of  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  which  will  work 
closely  with  SBA  in  financing  small  busi- 
nesses on  an  equity-type  and  long-term 
loan  basis.  They  have  held  briefing  ses- 
sions in  several  major  cities,  at  which 
many  hundreds  of  interested  financial 
people  were  present. 

These  efforts  have  brought  a  number 
of  applications  for  licenses  to  operate 
small  business  Investment  companies. 
Mr.  Barnes  informs  me  that  coiKiitional 
"go-aheads"  have  been  given  to  17  appli- 
cants for  licenses,  this  being  tantamoxmt 
to  approval  of  the  companies'  applica- 
tions when  they  comply  with  the  agreed- 
upon  conditions. 

One  of  the  Investment  Division  briefing 
sessions  was  held  In  Kansas  City  a  short 
time  ago.  It  was  largely  attended  and 
the  interest  it  aroused  was  beyond  ex- 
pectations. More  than  700  attended.  A 
large  publication.  Bank  News,  which  cov- 
ers the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New 
Mexico,  carried  a  most  comprehensive 
article  about  the  Investment  Division  in 
its  Issue  of  February  15. 

I  feel  sure  that  Members  of  this  body 
will  find  the  Bank  News  article  of  much 
Interest,  just  as  It  will  be  to  banking  and 
Investment  people  throughout  the  Mid- 
dlewest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor]>, 
as  follows: 

Suaix.  BvaunaB  iNVksncmr  PaooaAM  SrA*n 

To  Boll 

(ByUoydC.Rlggs) 

With  the  first  licenses  for  small  business 
investment  companies  expected  to  be  Issued 
this  month,  the  program  for  long-term  equity 
financing  for  small  business  Is  starting  to 
ron. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1058. 
signed  into  law  by  President  Xlsenhower  last 
August  31.  makes  this  program  poesible  by 
appropriating  an  additional  $360  million  to 
the  existing  revolving  fund  of  the  Small 


Biuiness  Administration.  This  money  may 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  subordinated 
debentures  of  smaU  business  investment 
companies,  and  for  loans  to  them. 

Thus.  Indirectly.  Oovernment  funds  are 
made  available  to  help  fill  what  generally 
has  been  recognized  as  a  gap  In  the  national 
economy,  financing  for  companies  needing 
money  for  a  longer  period  than  banks  should 
lend,  and  who  are  too  small  to  offer  their 
securities  through  regular  investment  bank- 
ing channels. 

In  December,  the  SBA  released  the  final 
regulations  under  the  act,  and  great  Impetus 
was  given  to  the  program  through  a  series 
of  three  meetings  across  the  Nation  in  Janu- 
ary, at  which  all  phases  of  the  program  were 
explained  to  bankers  and  others  interested 
by  Washington  officials  of  the  SBA,  including 
Administrator  Wendell  B.  Barnes  and  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  representa- 
tives. 

All  three  of  these  gatherings — in  Kansas 
City.  Los  Angeles,  and  Philadelphia — at- 
tracted overflow  crowds,  comprised  mostly 
of  bankers,  which  exceeded  expectations  of 
host  officials. 

The  Kansas  City  meeting,  sponsored  by 
the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
held  at  the  Hotel  President  on  January  19, 
was  attended  by  about  800  persons,  and  C.  Z. 
Moyer,  regional  director  of  the  Kansas  City 
SBA  office,  reports  that  Interest  in  the  pro- 
gram has  gained  considerable  momentum 
since  that  time. 

Any  number  of  bankers  have  shown  in- 
terest in  the  posslbUlty  of  participating  in 
the  establishment  of  a  smaU  business  Invest- 
ment company,  Mr.  Moyer  advises,  and  about 
60  requests  for  proposal  forms  had  been  re- 
ceived by  his  office  early  this  month. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  vari- 
ous types  of  investors  have  shown  an  in- 
terest in  smaU  business  investment  com- 
panies.   These  are: 

1.  For  i»-ofit.  Many  investors  in  high  tax 
brackets  are  Impressed  by  the  tax  advantages 
offered. 

2.  Public  relations.  Many  banks,  Invest- 
ment firms,  Insurance  companies  and  other 
financial  institutions  feel  an  obligation  to 
make  every  effort  to  help  provide  long  term 
capital  financing  and  equity  capital  to  smaU 
business  concerns. 

S.  Community  development.  Bankers  and 
businessmen  have  evidenced  an  Interest  in 
organizing  small  bxisiness  investment  com- 
panies for  the  basic  purpose  of  helping  their 
communities  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Mr.  Moyer  states  that  most  bankers  with 
whom  he  has  visited  have  shown  the  greater 
interest  because  of  this  third  point. 


Carl  M.  Flora,  chairman  of  the  ABA  Small 
Business  Credit  Commission  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Wisconsin  National  of  MU- 
waukee,  gave  an  exceUent  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  ABA'S  .National  Credit  Conference 
In  Chicago  January  23,  and  he  reviewed 
some  of  the  background  of  the  admittedly 
controversial  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act. 

He  stated  that  "the  number  of  new  small 
Imslness  units  formed  since  the  war  and  the 
large  volume  of  credit  extended  to  smaU 
business  debionstrated  that  the  banks  were 
doing  their  Job  In  this  field." 

"However,"  he  added,  "since  1949  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  con- 
sidered many  bUls  to  provide  credit  and 
equity  and  financing  to  small  business  con- 
cerns. Banking  has  been  faced  with  the 
political  pnt>blem  of  trying  to  convince  these 
committees  that  adequate  credit  was  avaU- 
able  to  small  business  through  banks  and 
other  private  lenders. 

"Fortunately,  the  report  made  last  spring 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  committees  shows  that 
adequate  credit  Is  avaUable  to  small  business 
from  banks  and  private  sources.     However, 
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the  report  Indicates  that  there  la  a  gap  in 
the  field  of  equity  or  capital  financing. 

"When  It  appeared  laet  year  that  Congreee 
would  paw  legislation  to  furnish  equity  capi- 
tal and  long  term  capital  financing  to  small 
builne&s.  a  special  ABA  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  this  legislation.  The  re- 
port of  this  committee  was  approved  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  and  the  Executive 
Council  and  became  the  official  position  of 
the  ABA. 

"In  making  its  recommendations,  the 
special  committee  had  In  mind  three  primary 
factors: 

"1.  That  there  is  real  need  at  this  time  to 
stimulate  the  availability  of  capital  funds 
to  small  business. 

"2.  That  the  taxpayers'  money  should  be 
used  for  such  purpoees  to  the  least  extent 
possible. 

"3.  That  the  banking  system  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  consistent  with  sound  bank- 
ing principles." 

Further  explaining  ABA  position,  Mr.  Flora 
added: 

"If  legislation  was  to  be  passed  to  try  and 
make  equity  capital  more  readily  available 
to  small  business,  we  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  It  should  embody  the  following 
general  principles: 

"Federal  legislation  shoxild  temporarily 
stimulate  the  flow  of  investment  funds 
through  existing  development  credit  cor- 
porations and  encourage  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional development  credit  corporations 
where  needed. 

"Any  long  range,  constructive  solution  to 
the  need  of  small  business  for  equity  and 
long  term  capital  financing  should  basically 
depend  on  the  availability  of  and  access  to 
the  resoxirces  of  private  financial  institutions 
and  Investors,  and  any  governmentally  spon- 
sored program  should  be  Intended  as  a  tem- 
porary stimulant  and  supplement  to  private 
financing  facilities. 

"The  primary  source  of  any  equity  funds 
needed  to  Inaugurate  any  such  program 
should  be  local  private  financing  resources. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  management 
and  administration  of  any  instrumentality 
created  to  carry  out  any  such  program  at  the 
State  or  local  level  should  lie  with  local 
private  citizens." 

Mr.  Flora  asserted  that,  "The  act,  as  passed 
by  Congress,  conforms  with  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  ABA  and  contains  many 
of  the  provisions  we  recommended." 

The  Wisconsin  banker  concedes  that  the 
act  is  an  experiment,  but  that  it  is  "a  sin- 
cere and  intelligent  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  of  making  equity  capital  more 
readily  available  to  small  business  concerns." 
He  acknowledged  that  whether  this  new 
method  will  close  the  gap  that  exists  in 
equity  financing  to  small  business  will  be 
determined  only  from  experience. 

ROW  TO  piocnD 

How  does  one  go  about  establishing  a  small 
business  Investment  company?  How  does  it 
operate? 

Following  are  brief  answers  to  pertinent 
questions.  Bankers  or  others  desiring  more 
detailed  information  should  contact  the  ap- 
propriate regional  SBA  ofllce,  as  indicated  in 
the  box  on  page  20. 

Small  business  investment  companies  or- 
ganized to  operate  under  this  act  should  be 
chartered  by  the  State  in  which  the  company 
Is  to  operate,  unless  the  State  does  not  Issue 
charters  of  this  kind.  In  that  event,  the 
charter  application  shoxUd  be  submitted  to 
the  SBA. 

Organizers  fill  out  and  file  with  SBA  a 
proposal  or  preliminary  application  on  Form 
414,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
any  SBA  regional  or  field  office.  The  pro- 
posal is  filed  with  the  appropriate  regional 
office,  and  after  a  preliminary  check.  Is  sent 
on  to  the  SBA's  SmaU  Business  Investment 
Division  In  Washington.     Form  414  Is  a  de- 


tailed document,  which  may  be  filed  either 
before  or  after  the  company  has  been  incor- 
porated. After  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  proponents  will  be  notified  by  SBA 
whether  the  proposal  may  Justify  issuance 
of  a  license.  If  so,  SBA  will  notify  the  parties 
who  filed  the  proposal  to  proceed  with  all 
action  necessary  to  qualify  their  company 
for  execution  of  a  formal  license  application 
on  Form  415  for  final  consideration  by  SBA 
as  a  licensee. 

If  chartered  by  the  SBA,  incorporators 
must  number  at  least  10  persons  or  existing 
corporations — such  as  a  bank.  Otherwise, 
State  laws  apply. 

Paid-in  capital  and  surplus  must  be  at 
least  $300,000.  The  SBA  Is  authorized  to 
purchase  the  debentures  of  any  such  com- 
pany In  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than 
$150,000.  Such  debentures  are  deemed  a 
part  of  the  capital  and  surplus. 

Shares  of  stock  In  such  companies  are 
eligible  for  purchase  by  national  banks,  and 
by  State  bank  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  by  FDIC  member  banks  to 
the  extent  permitted  under  applicable  State 
law.  However,  no  bank  may  Invest  more 
than  1  percent  of  its  capital  and  surplus  in 
such  stock. 

Each  small  business  Investment  compiuiy 
has  authority  to  borrow  money  and  to  issue 
its  debenture  bonds,  iiromissory  notes,  or 
other  obligations  under  such  general  condi- 
tions and  subject  to  such  limitations  and 
regulations  as  the  SBA  may  prescribe. 

In  addition  to  the  debentures  which  it  may 
purchase,  the  SBA  Is  authorized  to  lend  funds 
to  such  Investment  companies,  but  the  total 
amount  of  such  borrowings  from  the  SBA 
at  any  one  time  may  noL  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  paid-in  capital  and  siorplus  of  an  Invest- 
ment company. 

The  small  business  Investment  companies 
may  provide  a  so\irce  of  needed  equity  capital 
for  small  business  concerns  by  purchasing 
debentture  bonds  of  Euch  concern  which 
shall — 

1.  Bear  Interest  at  such  rate,  and  contain 
such  other  terms,  as  the  company  may  fix 
with  SBA  approval; 

2.  Be  callable  on  any  interest  payment 
date,  upon  3  months'  notice,  at  par  plus  ac- 
crued Interest;  and 

3.  Be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  com- 
pany, or  a  holder  in  due  course,  up  to  and 
including  the  effective  date  of  any  call  by  the 
issuer,  into  stock  of  the  small  business  con- 
cern at  the  sound  book  value  of  such  stock 
determined  at  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of 
the  debentvtres. 

Or,  small  business  Investment  companies 
may  make  loans  to  small  business  concerns, 
for  maturities  of  up  to  30  years,  renewable 
for  additional  periods  not  to  exceed  10  years. 

It  is  understood  that  the  interest  rate  in 
each  case  stands  on  its  own  merit,  except  that 
the  rate  must  not  be  more  than  the  legal 
maximum  authorized  by  State  law. 

Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  combined 
capital  and  surplxu  of  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company  may  be  loaned  to  and /or 
Invested  in  the  securities  of  any  one  small 
business  concern,  without  the  approval  of 
the  SBA. 

Wherever  practicable  the  operations  of  a 
small  business  Investment  company,  includ- 
ing the  generation  of  business,  may  be  un- 
dertaken In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other 
financial  institutions,  and  any  servicing  or 
initial  investigation  required  for  loans  or  ac- 
quisitions of  securities  by  the  company  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  handled 
through  such  banks  or  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions on  a  fee  basis.  Any  small  business 
investment  company  may  receive  fees  for 
services  rendered  to  banks  or  other  Wn^notftl 
institutions. 

TAX    AOVANTaOm 

SmaU  business  investment  companies  offer 
these  tax  advantages: 

Taxpayers  investing  in  their  stock  will  b« 
allowed   an   ordinary-loss   deduction   rather 


than  a  capital -loss  deduction  on  losses  aris- 
ing from  worthlessness  or  sale  of  such  stock. 
Small  btislness  Investment  companies  will 
also  be  allowed  an  ordinary-loss  deduction, 
rather  than  a  capital-loss  deduction,  on 
losses  sustained  on  convertible  debentures. 
Including  stock  received  pursuant  to  the 
conversion  privilege.  The  loss  deduction  will 
include  losses  due  to  worthlessness  as  well  as 
those  arising  from  sale  or  exchange  of  the 
security. 

Such  companies  will  also  be  allowed  a  de- 
duction of  100  percent  of  dividends  received 
from  a  taxable  domestic  corporation  rather 
than  the  85-percent  deduction  allowed  cor- 
porate taxpayers  generally. 


ALUMINUM  PRODUCTION  AS  A  SO- 
VIET    ECONOMIC     WEAPON 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
look  at  the  effects  of  economic  pene- 
tration of  free  world  markets  for  alu- 
minum and  aluminum  products  by  So- 
viet Russia  and  its  satellite  producers 
is  suggested  in  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Oregon  Journal  of  Portland.  I  call  this 
editorial  review  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  because  this  product — upon 
which  my  own  region  is  heavily  de- 
pendent for  payi:x>lls  and  Industriallza- 
tlon^^has  become  somewhat  of  a  bell- 
wether for  activation  of  the  Soviets' 
cold  war.  which  is  based  on  economic 
weapons. 

The  economy  of  Soviet  Russia  Is  a 
form  of  government  capitalism  by  which 
portions  of  the  nation's  productive  ca- 
pacity can  be  diverted  to  achieve  po- 
litical goals  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Our  own  economic  system  does 
not  provide  equivalent  flexibility  for  im- 
plementing foreign  policy  objectives  by 
manipulation  of  production  and  mar- 
keting of  essential  products.  For  this 
reason  that  we  must  be  more  depend- 
ent on  and  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
programs  of  our  allies  if  we  are  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  calculated  So- 
viet efforts  to  undermine  portions  of  our 
productive  capacity.  In  meeting  the  Is- 
sue of  Soviet  economic  penetration,  a 
relationship  of  interdependence  exists 
among  nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  editorial  in  the  Oregon  Journal 
emphasizes  that  there  must  be  more 
cooperation  both  by  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry and  governments  of  the  free 
world  In  solution  of  present  market- 
In^r  problems  if  the  threat  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic warfare  is  to  be  met.  So  that 
my  colleagues  may  know  of  the  views 
expressed  in  this  editorial  analysis.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rscokd  the  Oregon 
Journal  editorial  of  March  1,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBcoao, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Oregon  Jotimal.  Mar.  1.  1960] 

UlTIMATS  ANSWXB  to  ALUMnnTM   DlLBMlCA 

The  U.S.  aluminum  industry  would  be  hap- 
pier if  foreign  Imports  now  cutting  serlovisly 
Into  its  own  domestic  market  could  be  cur- 
tailed, but,  to  Its  credit,  it  does  not  see  this 
as  the  long-range  answer  to  Its  problems. 

Becavise  per  capita  consumption  of  alumi- 
num products  in  the  United  States  Is  21 
pounds  per  year  compared  to  an  average  of 
6.2  pounds  in  Western  Kurope  and  Canada 
and  0.7  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  UJ3. 
market  lias  become  extremely  attractive  to 


aluminum  producers  and  fabricators  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  background  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  aluminum  Industry  for  Crovernment 
agencies  and  officials  states  that  the  United 
States  now  is  importing  more  aluminum  than 
it  exports.  The  Invasion  from  abroad  of  the 
U.S.  market,  plus  the  curtailment  of  foreign 
markets  for  UJB.  producers,  has  idled  30 
percent  of  existing  alxunlnum  production 
facilities  and  halted  work  on  additional 
nearly  completed  facilities.  Tliis  obviously 
has  serious  Implications  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  aluminum  pn^ductlon  has 
become  so  important  a  part  of  cur  economy. 

The  memorandum  doesnt  say  so,  but  obvl- 
oiisly  the  biggest  foreign  seller  In  our  do- 
mestic market  is  our  good  friend  Canada. 
and  any  attempt  to  restrict  her  sales  would 
lead  to  an  even  worse  disruption  of  our  re- 
lationship then  any  of  those  which  have 
caused  ruffled  feelings  In  the  past.  However, 
increasing  supplies  are  coming  In  from  West- 
ern Europe,  and  the  memorandum  alleges 
that  diuip-prlced  Soviet  aluminum  is  being 
used  In  Belgian,  German,  British,  and  Aus- 
trian mills  to  fabricate  sheet,  r()d,  and  foil 
which  find  their  way  into  the  US.  markets. 

The  rapidly  growing  Soviet  aluminum  In- 
dustry is  seen  as  a  one  element  of  Russia's 
economic  warfare  threat,  and  Soviet  boss 
Khrushchev's  statement,  "We  value  trade 
least  for  economic  reasons  and  most  for  po- 
litical purpoees,"  Is  recalled.  ALk)  his  "dec- 
laration of  war"  in  the  peaceful  field  of  trade. 

The  mobilization  of  free-world  economic 
forces  to  meet  this  threat  is  not  a  bright 
procpect  for  the  Immediate  future.  The 
competition  among  friendly  nations  of  the 
West  Is  still  too  keen,  but  the  aluminum 
industry  says.  "Unified  free-world  action  Is 
essential  to  combat  Soviet  economic  war- 
fare." 

Ttils  view  was  taken  by  Senators  Waaaxir 
MAGNTTSoif,  and  Henkt  Jackson,  l)emocrat.  of 
Washington,  in  a  Vancouver  meeting  last  faU 
on  the  aluminum  problem,  and  Jacksow  was 
to  present  the  challenge  at  a  NATO  meeting 
in  Paris. 

"The  ultimate  answer  to  both  alumlnxun 
world  trade  problems  and  to  the  threat  of 
Soviet  exports."  says  U.S.  aluminum  pro- 
ducers, "is  the  energetic  development  of 
world  alimilnum  markets  *  *  *  In  spreading 
the  benefits  of  aluminum  to  more  people  In 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Including  Russia, 
everybody  benefits  from  this  approach,  in- 
stead of  robbing  Peter  to  provide  Paul  with 
an  alumlniun  market." 

The  prospect  is  that  new  UJB.  aluminum 
products  in  the  offing  will  increase  substan- 
tially the  U.S.  per  capita  consuiaptlon,  but 
not  until  these  new  uses  are  shared  by  peo- 
ples abroad  will  there  be  adequute  markets 
for  present  and  growing  productive  capacity. 
This  wlU  be  a  Job  both  for  the  Industry  and 
Government  and  will  require  In  the  long  run 
a  higher  degree  of  cooperation  among  the 
producers  and  governments  of  our  free-world 
friends  than  we  now  have. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  BASIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
firm  conviction  that  our  quest  for  knowl- 
edge is  our  most  important  effort  as  a 
people.  In  this  regard,  our  program  of 
basic  research  must  take  a  high  priority. 
Awareness  of  this  Is  becoming  more  gen- 
eral,^ut  such  awareness  is  not  bringing 
appropriate  action. 

The  total  research  of  industry  is  In- 
creasing, but  it  is  largely  practical  re- 
search or  developmental  work.  Perhaps 
pursviit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the  public 
sector  of  the  economy — universities, 
foundations,  and  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 


An  Air  Force  official,  whose  responri- 
bility  is  in  the  research  field,  recently 
said  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  to  deter- 
mine In  advance  the  direct  relaticxiship 
between  basic  research  and  specific  mili- 
tary needs.  However,  instead  of  stop- 
ping there,  he  went  on  to  conclude  that 
the  country  must,  nonetheless,  support 
research  in  those  areas  which  are  re- 
lated to  "future  military  technological 
capabiUties." 

Like  so  many  others,  he  has  missed 
the  point.  The  importance  of  basic  re- 
search lies  not  only  with  the  military 
capabilities  of  this  country;  nor  does  it 
lie  with  Just  industrial  use.  Real  basic 
research  can  lead  down  many  paths. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  E>enver  Post 
goes  a  long  way  toward  delineating  the 
real  need.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  Feb.  18,  1959 J 
Ws  NroutCT  Basic  Rxskarch  at  Oxnt  Pxxil 

Featured  In  Sunday's  editorial  section  was 
an  account  of  basic  research  about  the  planet 
Jupiter. 

Very  fascinating,  some  may  say,  but  why 
bother?  Jupiter  is  so  cold  nothing  can  live 
on  It.  Man  probably  can  never  visit  it. 
Why  not  jiist  let  It  wander  Its  frigid  way  un- 
noticed? 

Generalized,  the  question  being  asked  here 
Is :  Why  should  we  try  to  know  anything  that 
has  no  direct  usefulness?  Isnt  it  Ju£t  like 
mountain  climbing — something  done  with- 
out practical  purpose,  Just  because  it's  there? 

This  Is  the  key  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered by  those  who  say  basic  research  is 
essential  to  civilization. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  not  everything 
Important  to  us  need  be  useful.  Miulc  and 
art,  for  example,  are  not  useful  except  to 
lift  the  human  spirit  and  probe  the  true 
meaning  of  life. 

In  the  same  sense,  basic  research  gives 
meaning  to  life,  too.  The  reach  of  the  fully 
alive  mind  always  exceeds  its  grasp — it  is 
always  stretching  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
own  vmderstandlng. 

But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  hard- 
headed  businessman,  who  Insists  on  some- 
thing of  value  for  his  dollar.  Here  is  the 
answer  he  seeks  as  to:  What  good  is  basic 
research? 

Very  little  first-rate  basic  research  has  not 
led  to  substantial,  and  often  epoch-making, 
practical  developments. 

Franklin,  with  his  kite  and  his  key  in  the 
thunderstorm,  was  only  satisfying  his  yearn- 
ing to  know.  Yet  his  discovery  was  basic  to 
the  practical  development  of  electricity, 
which  has  changed  the  world  more  in  100 
Srears  than  it  had  changed  in  the  prevloxis 
mlllenlum. 

Slnstein,  when  he  developed  the  famous 
formula,  E=mc».  was  only  searching  for 
unity  In  the  basic  forces  of  nature,  with 
no  practical  end  in  mind.  Tet  tills  formula 
was  the  key  to  atomic  power  and  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  of  physical 
force  that  are  leading  hiunanity  who  knows 
n^ere. 

Sometimes  It  takes  only  a  few  years  or 
decades,  sometimes  hundreds  of  years,  but 
bfwlc  discoveries,  often  Just  happened  upon 
by  men  with  the  rare  talent  of  noticing  the 
totally  unexpected,  eventually  pay  off. 

Tliat  is  why  Dr.  Hans  Selye,  the  famous 
medical  scientist,  wrote  in  the  Saturday 
Kvenlng  Post  recently: 

"The  future  welfare  of  humanity  depends 
largely  upon  the  recognition  of  first-rate  re- 
search in  its  earliest  stages,  when  it  lacks 
practical  applicability." 


In  short,  tf  t3ie  hard-headed  businessman 
wants  results  from  the  basic  research,  he 
cannot  insist  on  knowing  wliat  they  will  l>e 
in  advance  or  when  they  will  flower  into 
practicality. 

Those  are  the  terms.  Without  agreeing  to 
them,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  basic  re- 
search, nor  ulUmateiy  any  such  ttUng  as 
progress. 

Dr.  Selye  predicts  that  ova  era  will  un- 
doubtedly go  down  in  history  as  the  age  of 
basic  research.  Man  lias  gained  unprece- 
dented power  tliroxigh  InveEtlgatlon  of 
natural  laws.  This  power  can  lead  us  to  the 
brightest  chapter  in  hiunan  history — or  the 
final  ctiapter. 

The  answer  to  which  of  these  fates  awaits 
us  depends  In  part  on  our  response  as  a 
society  to  the  best  of  human  values. 

The  pursuit  of  applied  science  may  pre- 
serve, for  a  time,  oiu*  military  and  economic 
superiority  over  the  Russians. 

But  the  neglect  of  basic  research — knowl- 
edge for  Its  own  value — carries  the  seeds  of 
destruction,  in  practical  as  well  as  spiritual 
terms. 


RESTORATION  OF  FULL  LOAN- 
MAKING  AUTHORITY  TO  REA 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  last  Wed- 
nesday the  Reorganization  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  favorably  reported  Senate 
bill  144  to  the  full  committee.  Senate 
bill  144  Is  one  which  I  Introduced,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  S^iator  f rcun  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  and  other  cosponsors. 
to  restore  the  full  loanmaklng  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

I  want  to  take  note  of  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee,  because  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  bill,  which  is  cosponsored 
by  23  Senators. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  kind  remarks  about  this  bill  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
held  here  In  Washington.  Senator 
Johnson  of  Texas  has  always  been  a 
great  friend  of  the  American  farmer  and 
the  rural  electrification  program;  and 
this  warm  friendship  has  been  recog- 
nized, treasured,  and  respected  by  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  who  have  bene- 
fited from  REA. 

I  am  Informed,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
7.500  people  who  attended  the  NRECA 
meeting  Jumped  to  their  feet  and  shook 
the  rafters  with  applause  after  Senator 
Johnson  had  delivered  a  ringing  and 
challenging  address.  In  addition,  I  am 
told  that  during  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, the  audience  interrupted  him  time 
and  again  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

I  had  hoped.  Mr.  President,  to  place 
Senator  Johnson's  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
okd;  but,  upon  Inquiry,  I  found  that  he 
had  sp<:Aen  extemporaneously,  and  no 
c<»nplete  transcript  was  available.  I  do 
have  available  a  few  paragraphs,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  majority  leader  dis- 
cusses the  administration's  efforts  to  Jack 
up  the  REA  interest  rate  and  send  the 
rural  electric  systems  to  Wall  Street  for 
their  loan  fimds.  He  also  gave  a 
splendid  endcH'sement  to  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
rzKLo]  and  I,  Joined  by  22  of  our  col- 
leagues, have  introduced. 
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This  bill.  Mr.  President,  restores  to 
the  REA  Administrator  the  loanmaking 
authority  which  was  stripped  from  him 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  I  have  discussed  this  bill  cmd 
its  background  several  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  both  in  this  Congress  and 
the  prior  one;  and  I  am  sure  Senators 
are  familiar  with  it.  It  is  a  moderate 
measiure.  designed  only  to  insure  that  the 
REA  Administrator,  and  only  the  REA 
Administrator,  shall  have  final  authority 
over  individual  REA  loans.  It  does  not 
take  the  REA  out  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  set  it  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  nor  does  it  interfere 
with  the  general  policy  control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
smne  of  the  remarks  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  made  on  these  subjects 
to  the  rural  electric  people.    He  said : 

We  are  not  going  to  raise  the  Interest  rates. 
We  are  not  going  to  require  you  to  go  to 
Wall  Street  for  your  money.  And  we  are  go- 
ing to  pass  Hubert  Humphrey's  biU  that 
gives  the  REA  Administrator  the  power  Con- 
gress intended  him  to  have,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have. 

The  privately  owned,  business-managed 
rural  electric  cooperative  is  here  to  stay,  and 
stay  as  we  set  it  up.  Tour  organization  is 
the  best  people's  organization  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  majority  leader  closed  his  re- 
marks. Mr.  President,  with  this  state- 
ment: 

This  Is  going  to  be  our  program.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  program  that  I  predict  most  of 
the  Congress  will  favor. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  this  fine 
endorsement  of  Senate  bill  144  just  as 
much  as  the  rural  electric  people  did.  I 
introduced  the  measure,  in  the  first 
place,  partly  because  of  their  deep  con- 
cern about  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  understand 
the  bill  has  been  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, and  by  the  last  two  series  of 
regional  meetings  held  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  In  addition,  I  have  received 
countless  letters  endorsing  the  bill  from 
individuals  and  State  associations.  It  is 
clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  this  is  the 
moderate,  corrective  action  the  rural 
electric  i)eople  seek. 

As  Senators  know,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  take  the  REA 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  al- 
together, and  would  set  it  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  This  bill  is  cosponsored 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
that  specific  bill.  However.  I,  too.  had 
been  invited  to  address  the  NRECA 
annual  meeting;  and  in  my  prepared 
speech  I  discussed  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing an  independent  status  for  REA  would 
not  be  in  the  overall  best  interests  of  the 
rural  electrification  program.  Unfor- 
tunately I  was  delayed,  due  to  heavy 
snows  in  my  home  State,  and  was  unable 
to  get  to  Washington  in  time  to  deliver 
the  address— a  fact  which  distressed  me. 


because  I  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  portion  of  my  speech  which 
dealt  with  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from   the   speech    was   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
E^xcEXPT  FROM  Skmator  Humphrey's  Address 

Prepared  for  the  Annual  Meeting  or  the 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, February   10,   1959 

The  proposal  has  been  made  and  bills  have 
also  been  introduced  this  year  to  set  REA  up 
as  an  independent  agency  altogether.  I 
thoroughly  considered  this  approach  before 
deciding  on  the  bill  as  now  drafted  and  as, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  you  have  supported  In 
State,  regional,  and  national  resolutions 
throughout  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  I  took  into 
account: 

First,  I  admit  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  get 
REA  completely  out  from  under  Secretary 
Benson's  domination.  However,  we  had  to 
temper  this  understandable  desire  with  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Benson  will  not 
be  In  this  agriculture  post  forever.  Over  the 
years,  REA  has  definitely  benefited  from 
being  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  has  benefited  by  having  a  spokes- 
man at  the  Cabinet  level.  It  has  benefited 
by  the  association  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  obtaining  funds  and  in  sound 
administration  of  those  funds. 

Second,  you  as  farmers  or  rural  residents 
are  benefiting  from  REA's  close  association 
over  the  years  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  program  objectives  have  been 
oriented  toward  people  Instead  of  toward 
kilowatts  alone,  as  might  well  be  the  case  if 
REA  were  operated  as  a  power  agency.  This, 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  Is  highly  Important. 

Third,  as  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. REA  has  had  the  benefit  of  working 
with  committees  of  the  Congress  most 
friendly  to  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephony.  This  raises  no  question  as  to  the 
attitude  of  other  committees  toward  REA. 
My  point  is  simply  that  you  know  where  you 
stand  with  your  present  committees.  This  is 
a  benefit  to  REA  I  would  not  want  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  Jeopardizing. 

Fourth,  sound  administration  certainly 
suggests  that  this  Government  must  be  sim- 
plified rather  than  be  made  more  complex. 
Is  it  In  the  national  Interest  to  establish  a 
new  independent  agency  when  It  is  possible 
to  accomplish  our  objective  without  doing 
so?  Personally.  I  don't  believe  it  is.  My 
bill  retains  REA  as  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
continues  to  be  the  man  In  charge  of  broad 
policy  and  to  serve  as  the  Cabinet-level  link 
between  REA  and  the  President.  But  my 
bill  establishes  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
no  one  shall  Interfere  with  the  Administra- 
tor's duty  and  responsibility  in  handling 
your  loan  applications.  As  I  said,  we  want 
no  politics  of  any  kind  injected  Into  those 
considerations. 

Isn't  that  the  kind  of  administration  of 
REA  that  you  want? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution,  imanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  NRECA  delegates,  which 
endorses  Senate  bill  144.  Senators  will 
note  that  the  resolution  specifically 
mentions  that  the  bill  does  not  take  the 
REA  out  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  understand  that  no  resolution 
which  called  for  independent  status  was 
proposed  or  discussed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  C-5  Aoornco  rt  thb  Dclb- 
oates  to  the  Annual  MEzriNa  or  tre 
National  Rural  Electric  CoorsSATivR  As- 
sociation, February  12.  1959 

Subject :  Reorganization  of  REA. 

Whereas  the  original  Rural  BectriflcaUon 
Act  of  1936  provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan 
administration  of  REA  and  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Administrator  by  ths 
President,  with  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
for  a  10-year  term  to  insure  nonpartisan, 
nonpoiltical  administration;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  EB-a  Taft 
Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congressional 
committee  to  make  no  changes  in  REA  with- 
out first  consulting  the  proper  congressional 
committees  and  other  Interested  groups;  and 

Whereas  In  June  1967  the  Secretary  did  re- 
organize REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans  of 
•500.000  or  more,  and  aU  loans  of  whatever 
amount  to  new  borrowers,  be  reviewed  by  ths 
Secretary's  office;  and 

Whereas  the  Humphrey-Price  biU  would 
restore  to  the  REA  Administrator  all  of  ths 
functions  and  authority  vested  In  him  by 
the  original  act  of  1936.  without  divorcing 
REA  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  Humphrey-Price  bUl  as  early  as 
possible  in  .the  86th  Congress. 


J.  J.  SINGH  AND  THE  INDIA  LEAOUB 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
every  now  and  then,  in  this  world  whose 
governments  all  too  often  seem  unable  or 
unwilling  to  get  along  together,  an  in- 
dividual shines  through  as  a  beacon  of 
good  will,  showing  the  way  to  human 
brotherhood  to  all  who  are  willing  to  see. 
Such  a  human  being  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Singh, 
the  remarkable  president  of  the  India 
League  of  America.  It  has  been  a  genu- 
ine pleasure — as  well  as  enlightening  and 
Inspiring — to  know  this  great  spirit  dur- 
ing much  of  his  stay  in  this  country.  As 
he  prepares  to  return  to  his  native  India, 
I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  a  little  about 
the  contributions  of  Mr.  Singh  and  of  the 
India  league.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
here  the  debt  that  all  Americans  owe  this 
friend  of  our  people  and  of  all  peoples. 

The  India  League  of  America,  which 
has  devoted  22  years  to  the  improvement 
of  Indian-United  States  relations,  now 
brings  its  operations  to  a  close.  The  pri- 
mary aims  of  this  uniquely  valuable  or- 
ganization were  to  inform  the  American 
public  about  India,  and  to  secure  support 
for  the  cause  of  Indian  independence. 
It  is  good  to  realize  that  these  aims  have 
been  realized  to  the  point  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  league  believe  another  organ- 
ization can  take  over  and  can  continue 
the  fostering  of  good  will  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  life  of  the  India  league  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  of  Mr.  Singh,  one  of 
its  founders,  its  long-time  president,  and 
its  undauntable  moving  force.  The  1926 
Pliiladelphia  Sesquicentennial  Exposi- 
tion brought  him  to  this  country,  to  ar- 
range the  Indian  part  of  the  exhibit. 
After  finishing  that,  he  decided  to  start 
an  import  business  in  New  York  City. 
Success  in  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  meant  to  him  only  the  opportu- 


nity to  work  more  effectively  for  better 
understanding  between  his  homeland 
and  his  adopted  country.  The  tributes 
from  many  Americans  in  public  and 
private  life,  as  Mr.  Singh  at  the  age  of 
61  prepares  now  to  return  to  India  with 
his  family,  are  some  indication  of  the 
results  of  his  eCTorts. 

UntU  1947,  Mr.  Singh  and  the  India 
League  concentrated  on  informing  the 
American  people  about  the  principles 
that  underlay  the  movement  for  Indian 
independence.  Their  intelligent  efforts 
helped  to  acquaint  the  American  i;>eople 
with  the  methods  of  passive  resistance 
and  with  the  names  of  Gandhi  and 
Nehru,  and  spurred  support  in  the 
United  States  for  Indian  independence. 
This  sjrmpathetic  support,  created,  in 
turn,  in  India  a  deep  reservoir  of  good 
will  for  America,  and  should  today  serve 
as  a  model  to  iis  as  we  shape  our  p>olicies 
and  attitudes  toward  the  efforts  of  other 
people  to  achieve  independence  and  in- 
ternational respect  for  their  rights  as 
human  beings. 

The  India  League  did  not  limit  its  ac- 
tiviUes  to  poUUcs.  In  1943.  the  50  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  the  Indian  State  of 
Bengal  were  faced  with  a  sweeping  fam- 
ine. Largely  through  Mr.  Singh's  efforts. 
Bengal  was  placed  within  UNRRA's 
jurisdiction,  to  receive  emergency  food 
shipments;  and  literally  millions  of  In- 
dians were  saved  from  the  grim  cer- 
tainty of  death  by  starvation. 

Indeed,  wherever  energies  have  been 
spent  to  help  strengthen  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  India,  there  could  be  found  the  good 
offices  and  selfless  efforts  of  Mr.  Singh 
and  of  the  India  League,  who  have 
worked  constantly  to  modernize  immi- 
gration laws,  solve  foreign  aid  problems, 
solve  political  misunderstandings,  and, 
above  all,  to  help  in  the  priceless  areas 
of  human  relationships  across  seas  and 
within  communities. 

Since  India's  independence,  the  let- 
ters-to-the-editor  columns  of  many 
American  newspapers  have  often  con- 
tained Mr.  Singh's  wise  and  sympathetic 
explanations  of  India's  position  in  inter- 
national affairs.  These  letters  have  dis- 
cussed eversrthing  from  Goa  and  Kash- 
mir to  Algeria  and  American  economic 
aid.  How  fortunate  for  us  that  on  his 
return  to  India,  Mr.  Singh's  letterwrit- 
ing  will  be  directed  to  Indian  newspa- 
pers, in  his  continued  efforts  to  deepen 
the  ties  of  Indian-American  under- 
standing. 

We  know  we  shall  be  the  poorer  for 
his  leaving  us.  so  we  cannot  help  but 
regret  his  departure.  But  we  know,  too, 
how  much  we  have  to  be  grateful  for,  in 
having  had  his  companionship  and  wise 
Insight  in  our  midst  for  one-third  of  a 
century;  and  we  imderstand  his  yearn- 
ing for  his  own  beautiful  homeland.  We 
salute  him  and  his  India  League  on  the 
conclusion  of  so  many  years  of  such  a 
great  service;  and  we  wish  him  God- 
speed on  his  journey  and  in  his  renewed 
work  for  peace  and  love,  in  times  which 
are  so  sorely  in  need  of  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "United 
States  Loses  Envoy  to  Call  of  India." 


which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  January  18.  1959,  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Unofficial  Envoy,"  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  18,  1959,  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  18,  1959] 

UNTncD  States  Losbb  "Envot"  to  Call  or  In- 
dia— J.  J.  Singh,  a  "Nonoiticial"  Ambas- 
sador, Will  Return  Home  Atteb  33  Tears 

(By  Joseph  Morgenstem) 

A  man  from  India  who  got  to  be  "ambas- 
sador extraordinary"  without  the  benefit  of 
an  ambassadorship  or  an  embassy  is  going 
home  to  New  Delhi  after  33  years  in  the 
United  States. 

J.  J.  Singh,  president  of  the  India  League 
of  America,  has  decided  to  leave  his  hand- 
some house  on  East  61st  Street  and  raise 
his  children  In  New  Delhi. 

Until  now,  he  has  divided  his  time  be- 
tween an  import  business  and  anyone  or 
anything  offering  him  the  opportunity  to 
explain  India  and  the  United  States  to  each 
other. 

The  81 -year-old  Sikh  from  northern  India, 
who  wore  a  turban  and  a  beard  in  his  early 
dajrs  here,  began  acting  like  an  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  when  India  had  no  offi- 
cial envoys  of  her  own.  He  continued  doing 
so,  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries,  after 
India  won  her  freedom. 

NONomciAL  advantage 

"A  nonofficial  has  an  advantage  over  an 
official  in  this  kind  of  work,"  he  said.  "Peo- 
ple often  open  up  more  and  speak  frankly." 

In  addition  to  being  a  nonofficial,  Mr. 
Singh  was  a  nondrinker  until  1943,  Is  still 
a  nonsmoker,  and  "not  tiie  sort  of  person 
who  stays  Inactive."  Ixtbbylng  in  Washing- 
ton, writing  articles  and  scores  of  letters  to 
newspapers,  sitting  in  on  United  Nations 
meetings,  appearing  on  radio  and  television 
forums,  and  presiding  over  informal  dinner 
forums  in  the  quiet  elegance  of  his  own 
home:  These  have  helped  to  keep  him  from 
Inactivity's  clutches. 

When  Mr.  Singh  leaves  New  York  in  March 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  the  India  League 
will  be  dissolved.  He  became  Its  president 
In  1941. 

"I  do  hope  that  some  other  organization 
wiU  continue  the  league's  work  of  friendly 
Interpretation  between  the  United  States 
and  India."  he  said. 

EXPOSITION   rAILS 

When  he  is  asked  about  himself,  Mr.  Singh 
usually  replies  by  discussing  India.  He  said 
he  has  been  gratified  by  the  steady  growth  of 
knowledge  about  India  in  the  United  States. 

"Originally,  when  people  found  out  that  I 
came  from  India,  they  were  disappointed  that 
I  cotUdn't  do  the  rope  trick  or  produce  a 
snake,"  he  said. 

That  was  In  1926  and  sh(»tly  thereafter, 
when  Mr.  Singh  arrived  as  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Indian  section  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Sesqiiicentennlal  Exposition. 

"The  exposition  was  a  flop  and  I  lost  my 
shirt,"  he  recalled,  "so  I  decided  to  stay  and 
recover  that  shirt." 

Moving  to  New  York,  Mr.  Singh  opened  the 
wholesale  office  of  an  importing  firm  special- 
izing in  Indian  textiles.  Subsequent  busi- 
ness success  enabled  him  to  revive  the  India 
league  with  money  and  new  Ideas. 

NEHRU   HIS   n>OI. 

At  the  center  of  his  political  convictions 
is  a  belief  that  IndU  and  the  United  States 
have  a  common  bond  in  freedom. 

During  the  period  of  British  rule  in  India, 
which  BCr.  Singh  calls  "the  era  when  we  were 


not  free,"  he  sought  to  rally  suppcM-ters  for 
the  cause  of  Indian  Independence. 

"You  were  once  under  British  rule,"  he 
used  to  tell  Americans,  "and  the  British  are 
ruling  us."  The  response,  he  said,  was  usu- 
ally quick  and  affirmative. 

Convinced  that  India  will  not  take  orders 
from  world  communism,  Mr.  Singh  says  that 
modem  India  would  long  ago  have  torn  Itself 
Into  pieces  but  for  Nehru.  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharial  Nehru  is  one  of  Mr.  Singh's  Idols. 

DENTS    IN    VITAL   ISSUES 

"A  private  citizen  dealing  with  govern- 
ments can  only  make  dents  on  vital  issues," 
Mr.  Singh  said.  One  of  the  many  substantial 
dents  he  made  in  Washington  legislative 
circles  led  to  congressional  approval  of  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration aid  for  victims  of  the  general  famine 
of  1943. 

Another  of  his  campaigns  to  influence  the 
Influencers  led  to  an  amendment  of  U.S. 
immigration  laws  permitting  a  hundred  In- 
dians a  year  to  enter  this  country  and 
become  permanent  residents  and  cltlzens.- 

In  1951  Mr.  Singh  married  the  former  Maltl 
Saksena,  the  daughter  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  India  in  Canada  and  Consul  Gen- 
eral for  India  in  New  York.  Although  Mr. 
Singh  and  his  wife  both  speak  Hindustani 
and  English,  their  two  sons  will  have  to  iearn 
an  Indian  language  in  India. 

A    STUDT    or   INDIA 

Before  he  came  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Britain,  Mr.  Singh  was  active  in  Indian 
politics.  As  a  young  man  he  "did  what 
many  young  men  did — leading  mobs,  getting 
beaten  up,  getting  shot  at — the  privUeges  of 
those  who  fought  for  India's  freedom."  At 
24  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  AU- 
Indla  Congress  Committee. 

Whether  he  wUl  reenter  the  political  life 
of  his  country  is  a  decision  for  the  future. 
"My  first  Job  wUl  be  to  study  India,"  Mr. 
Singh  said. 

"With  small  disappointments,"  he  said, 
"my  faith  in  the  United  States  has  not  been 
shaken." 

In  a  few  months,  when  Mr.  Singh's  new 
home  is  completed  In  New  Delhi,  the  United 
States  wUI,  in  its  turn,  have  an  unofficial 
ambassadCHT  to  India  In  an  unofficial  embassy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18, 1959] 
An  UNomciAL  Envoy 

In  giving  a  farewell  Iiincheon  for  J.  J. 
Singh,  Mayor  Wagner  has  recognized  the 
distinguished  part  that  this  unofficial  envoy 
from  India  has  played  In  the  life  of  oiir  com- 
munity. We  hope  that  it  Is  not  fareweU  but 
merely  au  revoir,  and  that  J.  J. — as  he  is  af- 
fectionately known  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans— will  come  back  to  visit  soon  and  often. 

After  33  years  in  this  country,  Mr.  Singh 
has  decided  to  take  his  charming  family  back 
to  his  native  India  and  to  retire  there.  No 
one  who  knows  him  can  accept  the  idea  of 
his  retiring  without  the  broadest  reserva- 
tion. He  will  continue  to  work  on  behalf  of 
his  country  and  on  behalf  of  better  under- 
standing between  India  and  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  he  may  even  form  an  Amer- 
ican league  in  India  since  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  India  league  here  for  20  years, 
and  as  he  leaves  the  India  league  has  dis- 
banded, saying  "Mission  accomplished." 

He  has  been  singularly  successful  in  pre- 
senting the  cause  of  his  people  to  this  coun- 
try. One  reason  is  that  he  has  understood 
and  liked  Americans  and  made  them  like 
him.  His  urbanity,  good  humor,  ccKzunon- 
sense,  and  patriotic  devotion  have  endeared 
him  to  everyone  who  had  reason  to  know 
him. 

J.  J.  Singh  has  been  an  honor  to  India  and 
a  most  pleasant  visitor  here.  More  like  him 
would  do  us  all  good. 
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CAREER  SERVICE  AWARDS  TO  OUT- 
STANDINQ  CIVIL  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOYEES     /    ^ 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  evening  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice League  presented  career  service 
awards  to  10  of  our  outstanding  career 
civil  service  employees. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  was 
organized  In  1881,  and  Is  a  nonpartisan 
citizens'  group  which  is  working  to  im- 
prove public  service  through  better  per- 
sonnel at  all  levels  of  Government — ^Fed- 
eral, State  and  local. 

The  president  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League.  Nicholas  Kelley,  was 
chairman  of  the  dinner  meeting;  and  the 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Pace.  Jr..  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.  and  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Pace  stressed  the  importance  of 
our  Federal  Civil  Service  employees  In 
relation  to  the  economic  and  political 
problems  of  our  present  day  world. 

A  message  of  greeting  was  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  reads  as  follows: 

PleaM  extend  my  greetings  to  all  attend- 
ing the  National  Civil  Service  League's  fifth 
annual  career  service  awards  presentation 
and  my  heartiest  congratulaUons  to  the 
10  outstanding  Federal  employees  being 
bonored. 

The  magnitude  of  Oovemment  activities 
and  the  vast  responsibilities  that  It  bears 
make  it  imperative  that  this  Nation  have 
and  maintain  a  public  service  of  high  com- 
petence and  complete  integrity.  The  10 
Individuals  chosen  for  these  awards 
exemplify  the  exceptional  competence  and 
the  devotion  to  the  princlplea  of  public 
•ervlce  so  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
this  goal. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  is  to 
be  commended  for  Its  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  public  service  and  for  its  program  of 
bringing  national  recognition  to  significant 
careers  in  the  Federal  Service. 

(Signed)     ZTwioRT  D.  ExmrRownt. 

Career  service  awards  were  presented 
honoring  the  following,  who  were  se- 
lected from  their  departments  for  out- 
standing service  and  special  recognition: 

Lyle  T.  Alexander,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; John  B.  Barnwell.  Veterans 
Administration;  James  C.  Eyans,  De- 
partment of  Defense:  William  F.  Flnan. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Lyle  8.  Oarlock, 
Z>«partinent  of  the  Air  Force;  Paul  W. 
lloDftnlel.  Atomic  Inergy  Commission; 
Robert  J.  Myers,  Department  of  Health. 
IduoAUon  and  Wellart;  Richard  W. 
WtlM,  DtpMtmeni  of  the  Army:  Joatph 
I,  WUulow,  Ixfoutlvt  Office  of  the  Prti- 
Ident:  Oonr»d  L.  Wtrth,  DtpMrtmont  of 
tht  Xnttrtor, 
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and  I  have  Introduced,  to  strike  the  loy- 
alty oath  requirement  from  the  National 
Deferise  Education  Act  of  1958.  These 
editorials  make  It  abimdantly  clear  that 
this  loyalty  provision  furthers  neither 
the  objectives  of  the  Education  Act  it- 
self nor  our  Nation's  security  against 
Communist  dangers.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare C(»nmittee  will  soon  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill.  I  hope  we  shall  act  soon 
on  the  bill  and  that  we  shall  remove  this 
unnecessary  obstacle  to  American  educa- 
tional progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  permission  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rtcoto 
a  letter  which  on  November  1,  1958,  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcosd.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Madison    (Wis.)    Capital  Times, 
Feb.  10,  1969] 

Skmattos  Kznnxdt  Stbikss  Nkcdxo  Blow  at 
Scholastic  Oath 

Senator  John  Kzmnkot,  Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has.  with  Senator  Joszph  8. 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  intro- 
duced a  blU  to  repeal  a  provision  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  which  requires 
any  recipient  of  its  benefits  to  sign  an  oath 
of  loyalty  and  an  affidavit  declaring  that  he 
did  not  believe  in,  belong  to,  or  support  any 
subversive  organleatlon. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Ssnator  Kennzot  come 
forward  with  his  proporal  to  repeal  a  law 
that  is  obnoxious  to  academic  principles  aa 
well  as  to  general  political  principles.  It  la 
not  easy  for  Senator  Kznnedt  to  .take  this 
position  since  he  comes  from  a  State  that 
was  a  hotbed  of  McCarthyism.  He  deserves 
credit  for  taking  the  stand  he  has. 

The  provision  he  wants  repealed  was  an- 
other manifestation  of  McCarthyism.  It  re- 
flected again  the  hysterical  susplclona  that 
were  aroused  toward  education  diurlng  the 
McCarthy  era. 

This  kind  of  an  oath  In  order  to  qualify 
for  scholarship  aid  it  not  required  of  other 
groups  that  receive  aid.  It  Is  flatly  discrim- 
inatory against  acholan  and  in  that  sense 
helps  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  Idu- 
cation  Act. 

Even  if  there  were  some  practical  way  to 
enforce  it,  it  would  stlU  be  ofTenalve.  It 
penallaM  the  very  people  we  want  and  «c- 
p«ot  to  havs  the  Marohlng ,  Inqulrinf  minds 
that  are  moat  apt  to  be  asking  ths  ohallsai- 
ing  queaUona  that  need  to  be  asked  if  free- 
dom Is  to  provlds  the  long-ranit  baasflts 
Intended. 

This  lojralty  oath  has  eaused  nothing  but 
trouble  for  education  admlnlatratora  and 
with  icholara  wbo  naturally  recent  it.  As 
■•nator  KaNNsav  haa  pointed  out,  the  oath 
can  only  hsvs  tht  sflMt  of  ktsping  aoholari 
out  of  ths  adsntlflo  Asldi  into  which  the  act 
was  dMlgnsd  to  snoourags  sntranoe, 

lltom  ths  Ian  Franeiaeo  luaiay  OkroATsla, 

HifWfi  on  IfvtMfv  Oath  (Mmw  wl^tfli  •oiiuiaiB  liutk  'itukMta'ia 

T%%  ta«mtfaMHs  5mt2M«jly  af  Oaitfrnmlis    •^^mkm\i  t^  m^m  «%  mi  &«m 


In  fhls  fight  they  have  abundant  and 
active  allies.  Six  institutions — Antioch,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Haverford,  Princeton.  Reed,  and 
Swarthmore — have  already  declined  to  ac- 
cept funds  under  the  act.  Presidents  of 
five  others — Bates,  Bowdoln.  Colby.  Emory, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin — have 
spoken  out  against  the  act.  So  has  Arthur 
Flemmlng.  secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  he  has  been  pubhcly  eom- 
mended  for  It  by  presidenta  Ptisey  of  Har- 
vard and  Orlswold  of  Tale. 

None  object  to  the  requirement  for  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  All  resent  the  special  require- 
ment of  a  non-Communist  affidavit,  holding 
it  a  threat  to  academic  freedom,  a  slur  upon 
all  college  students,  a  useless  obeisance  to 
the  diehard  vestiges  of  McCarthyism.  Presi- 
dent Oould  of  Carleton  College  observes 
wryly:  "We  give  S6  bUllon  to  ths  farmers 
but  dont  expect  any  loyalty  oath." 

The  educators  are  not  alone  in  their  op- 
poeltlon  to  this  special  requirement — writ- 
ten into  the  act  by  Senator  MintDT.  of  South 
DakotA.  Three  bills  for  Its  repeal  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  House.  Senators  Ksmnsdt 
of  Massachusetts  and  Clakk  of  Pennsylvania 
have  cosponsored  a  repeal  bill  In  the  Senate. 

For  all  the  reasons  cited  above,  and  doubt- 
less for  others,  this  Epeclal  non-Communist 
requirement  is  offensive  and  mischievous. 
The  UC  administration  should  join  the  aca- 
demic revolt  against  it  and  throw  its  weight 
Into  the  swelling  pressure  for  Its  sarty  repeaL 

[Prom  the  Washlngt(H>  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  Feb.  1. 1950] 

MXANiNOLaaB  Oath 

Congress  surely  ought  to  repeal  the  loy- 
alty oath  requirement  of  the  National  De- 
fense EducaUon  Act.  As  Senator  Kemnkot 
noted  when  he  Inuoduced  his  bill  to  ter- 
minate this  unnecessary  provision,  card- 
carrying  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
have  no  hesitancy  about  perjuring  them- 
selves in  such  an  affidavit.  The  require- 
ment, which  has  hastily  written  Into  ths 
legislation  by  Senator  Mmrox  on  the  Sezutts 
floor  last  summer,  is  an  insult  to  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  applying  for  loans  and 
other  benefits  available  under  the  act. 

Loyalty  oaths  have  a  way  ot  hanging  on 
like  leeches,  but  this  one  may  be  an  excep- 
tion. Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Sec- 
retary Flemmlng  has  acknowledged  that  the 
provision  would  do  little  or  no  good  because 
genuinely  subversive  Individuals  have  no 
scruples  about  signing  such  an  affidavit  and 
taking  such  an  oath.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Unlvsralty  Profsssors,  ths  As- 
sociaUon  of  American  Oollegea,  and  the  pres- 
idents of  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Tale, 
Prlneston  and  Wisconsin  have  all  protssted 
the  requlrsment.  Ths  list  of  oppontnu  of 
the  oath  la  as  impressive  as  ito«  lofte  of  ttaslr 
argumsnt. 

IProm  ths  Boston  (Uass.)  Morning  Olobs. 
Jan.  SI. 1B8BI 


MIMInHWavlwA  mt 


«!  aiHlMAHv 


•snator  KnmaaT  la  on  ttrenf  ground  ta 
asklny  Congress  to  •limlnatf  a  proyUkm  of 
ths  NaUoMU  Dsfsnse  Bduoatloa  Act  vhleU 
requUrsa  studanu  who  gtl  Ftdsral  grants  to 
Ukf  a  loyalty  oalh. 

Arthur  1.  flemmlng,  ■eerctari  of  Nsalth. 
M\)eallon.  anil  Walfara,  has  aasnly  srlM' 
•iMd^U^Mi  rmulramsnt,  ssMaial^  a  m\k9m 
"   '  •^^•*>»«»*.^.  H  tlga  • 

SJiJ Jf^vWwj  lUvivM  %^n^  Maiv 


h*  saMt  has  ta 


such  tests  as  at  best  odious  symbols,  at 
worst  potential  threats.  They  are  ineffec- 
tive as  Communists  never  hesitate  to  take 
them.  BeUef  cannot  be  compelled  by  law. 
Such  requirements  are  distasteful  to  young 
people — moet  of  them  about  18— embarking 
on  an  enterprise  in  scholarship. 

As  Senator  Kkmnedt  says,  the  oath  may 
keep  from  the  program  inquiring  young 
minds.  Congress  should  remove  from  the  act 
this  excess  bsggage. 

{From  the  Pittsburgh,    (Pa.)    Post-Oasette, 
Feb. 3, 19S9] 

No  Am  TO  Education 

As  the  new  National  Defense  Education 
Act  goes  Into  full  operation.  Senator  Johm  F. 
KxMHxoT,  of  MassachusetU  Is  moving  to 
divest  It  of  a  feature  that  could  limit  Ito 
sffeettveness.  With  ths  cosponsorshlp  of 
Senator  Joskph  S.  Class,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Kxnkxst  la  Introducing  a  bill  to 
repeal  a  requirement  of  a  loyalty  oath  by 
recipients  of  Federal  aid  under  the  act. 

The  loyalty  oath  provision  was  tagged  onto 
the  bill  from  the  floor  at  the  last  moment 
before  paasage,  with  scant  debate  and  little 
publicity.  Since  Its  existence  has  become 
more  widely  known,  it  has  been  critlclEed 
by  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  by  the  presi- 
dents of  Harvard,  Tale,  and  Princeton  Uni- 
versities, and  Bryn  Mawr.  Haverford.  Swarth- 
more, Bates.  Bowdoln,  and  Colby  Colleges. 
The  American  Association  or  University  Pro- 
fessors has  called  for  elimination  of  the  oath, 
and  Bryn  Mawr  and  Haverford  have  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  education  aid 
program  unless  the  requirement  Is  dropped. 

Senator  Kennbdt  put  the  reasons  for  re- 
peal succinctly.  He  said  it  would  not  keep 
out  actual  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
because  they  would  "have  no  hesitancy  about 
perjuring  themselves."  At  the  same  time, 
he  added.  It  might  defeat  the  very  purposes 
of  the  act  by  excluding  "the  most  inquiring 
minds."  by  repelling  nonconformists  and 
dissenters  and  those  who  find  test  oaths  dis- 
tasteful or  who  are  against  them  for  reasons 
of  conscience. 

Now  that  It  has  had  time  to  reconsider 
what  It  adopted  so  hastily.  Congress  should 
abolish  the  unnecessary  and  offending  oath. 

ITrom  the  Pittsfleld  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 
Feb.  3,  10S9) 

EorroatALS 

It  Is  good  to  find  Senator  KsNimT  adding 
his  Tolcs  to  ths  scattered  but  articulate 
chorus  erltlclilng  the  loyalty  oath  provision 
of  the  19&S  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
His  statement  that  the  provision  Is  "an  un- 
necessary, futile  gesture  toward  ths  memory 
of  an  tarllsr  agt"  that  might  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  the  sducatlon  bill  by  dlsoouraglng 
"the  moet  Inquiring  minds"  Is  a  well-phrased 
Indictment  of  this  latsst  rsstrlotlon  upon 
academic  freedoms. 

Senator  Ksnnbst  thus  Joins  a  goodly  com- 

finy,  Including  the  presidents  of  Harvard, 
ale,  Princeton,  Bryn  Mawr,  Iwarthmore, 
Haverford.  Bates,  Bowdoln,  and  Oolby.  Along 
with  ths  Aasootatlon  of  Amsrtean  OollegM 
and  the  40,000*member  Amsrloan  Aasoetatton 
of  University  rrofessori,  these  educational 
leaders  have  taken  the  most  aerlnui  e«ee|i< 
Hon  to  the  oath  provision,  which  r*<|UlrM 
any  s)Mi)io«n>  twt  nnancial  s«l  un«lsr  ths  ssl 
In  algn  a  «\ni\<(H)mmunUt  amnavU  anil  iiraar 
hii  «Usti«ncs  v«x  ths  Vnlta<l  ttatss. 

As  TU  Nuih  B<^HH\,  Msslilai^l  al  Navar* 
h^.  <(s»lafM  I  wssHi  Mk  ^\\\\%  thf  «)•• 
f\*^\\\m  II '  HihHmmtnt  ta  mm(m|  my  m%\ 

^m\M  %  OmvwHmsHi  asV^  w^\m  mmni 

J'ViiMHsaM\  \ms\\  Hti  MifivHM  Mtafsv^^   dtx 

kiahs  w  tWtlMili  at  tiMiMMMMf  latMi 


The  academic  atmosphere  induced  by  such 
a  provision  was  the  partic\ilar  target  of  the 
presidents  of  the  three  Maine  institutions- 
Bates,  Bowdoln.  and  Colby — who  asserted 
that  It  would  replace  "a  fearless  and  honest 
search  for  truth"  with  "a  feeling  of  hesitancy 
and  fear  and  a  consequent  restriction  on  the 
free  inquiry  and  association  that  are  the 
heart  of  academic  freedom." 

Moreover,  they  noted,  to  require  such  an 
oath  solely  of  young  people  who  are  studying 
at  institutions  of  higher  learning  Is  Invidi- 
ous, since  it  Impllee  that  they  are  members 
of  a  suspect  group. 

And,  of  course,  all  who  have  cotuldered 
the  practical  side  of  the  matter,  apart  from 
Its  vote-winning  aspects,  agree  that  the  dis- 
claimer does  not  do  what  It  prete^^s  to  do: 
It  does  not  separate  the  subversives  from 
the  loyal  cltisens.  For  as  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Arthur  8. 
Flemmlng  admitted  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Republican -sponsored  bill  December  16,  real 
subversives  "have  no  scruples  about  signing 
such  an  affidavit  and  taking  such  an  oath." 

At  the  moment  there  are  at  least  three 
bills  In  Congress,  introduced  by  Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats,  aimed  at  excising  the 
loyalty-oath  provision  from  the  Defense 
Education  Act.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
representaUves  In  Washington  will  lend  their 
weight  to  the  move  before  this  futile  gesture 
toward  the  memory  of  an  earlier  age  causes 
any  of  the  trouble  that  has  been  so  eloquently 
foreseen. 

November  1,  1958. 

Sent  to  Members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  has  in  mind  petitioning  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  86th  Congress  to  reconsider  the  require- 
ment of  secUon  1001(f),  title  X,  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  which 
reads: 

"No  •  •  •  funds  •  •  •  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  or  loans  to  any  individual 
unless  such  individual  (1)  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affidavit  that 
he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member 
of  and  does  not  support  any  organisation 
that  believes  in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  SUtea  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional 
methods." 

This  disclaimer  requirement,  which  will 
apply  to  large  numbers  of  young  people  seek- 
ing loans,  fellowships  and  grants  to  carry 
on  their  education,  and  to  many  teachers  and 
to  consulUng  experU,  seems  thoroughly 
harmful.  It  singles  out  persons  in  education 
as  objects  of  ■usplclon;  It  imposes  a  test 
oath  repugnant  to  our  traditions;  and  it 
sxposss  those  signing  ths  affidavit  to  ths 
possibility  of  psrjury  prostcutloni  resting 
on  vagus  allefatloni  or  Improper  and  IntlmN 
dating  Inquiries  about  their  conduct  and 
their  bellsfs. 

Ths  andavit  rtqulrsmsnt  appears  certainly 
to  affect  at  least  thsss  persona; 

1.  Undsrgradusts  itudsnts  rsoslvlng  loans 
(Including  mlnoN), 

g.  aradusts  atudsnti  rssslvlng  fsllowahlps. 

I,  itcondsry  achool  luldancs  ana  coun* 
•sUng  psrsonnsl  who  aVtsnd  tralrvmg  ln«tt« 
tutas, 

4<  itaf  af  lahgusgs  rssaaHh  aa^tart. 

•>  farsMW  sshatan  isaMtMg  at  taM^iMi* 

^,  mil  at  UHgVIMt  tMtttVllHx 

i  m(i(¥M\Mai  iiiiiMMwi  iiMi\Mif  ihiu* 

IHwM^U»hMlMMll« 
\%.  KiMlal  MiMHBil  wHt  )M»  Yll  tfVi 


H«hK  iMhtmai 


11.  Members  of  the  Science  Information 
Coxincll. 

The  American  Association  of  Unlvwsity 
Professors  believes  that  the  requirement 
which  It  opposes  Is  subject  to  the  following 
specific  objections : 

1.  Vagueness:  A  person  required  to  exe- 
cute a  disclaimer  statement  Is  given  no 
guidance  as  to  the  organizations  which  are 
ot  the  designated  variety,  and  no  definition 
of  the  "support"  to  such  organizations 
which  he  must  disclaim.  We  subnxit  that  it 
is  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law  to  compel 
an  individual  to  gage  his  conduct  by  such 
vague  criteria,  when  criminal  liability  may 
turn  on  his  action. 

a.  Unconstitutionality  of  the  substance  of 
the  disclaimer:  There  Is  ground  for  grave 
question  concerning  the.  validity  of  requir- 
ing a  disclaimer  of  the  sort  specified  in  the 
act,  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  governmen- 
tal benefits.  The  justification  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  to  be 
present  with  relation  to  the  requirement 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
Involved  In  American  Communications  As- 
sociation V.  Douds  (339  U.S.  382) ,  is  of  doubt- 
ful applicability  here.  Moreover,  the  provi- 
sion here  In  question  Is  not  In  terms  lim- 
ited In  "knowing"  support  of  the  specified 
type  of  organization;  without  such  a  limita- 
tion, the  provision  probably  falls  under 
condemnation  of  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  Wieman  v.  Updegraff  (344 
U.S. 183). 

It  is  difficult  to  leave  unquestioned  legis- 
lation which  borders  so  closely  on  uncon- 
stitutionality in  a  first  amendment  area, 
and  which  may  well  overstep  the  line. 

3.  The  Invldiousness  of  the  requirement: 
A  disclaimer  requirement  or  "test  oath"  by 
its  nature  cannot  fail  to  be  invidious.  If 
an  individual  refuses  to  sign,  he  raises  a 
suspicion  that  he  is  unworthy  of  public 
trust  or  benefit.  If  he  signs,  he  endorses 
the  pertinency  of  the  general  suspicion 
about  him  and  his  kind  which  is  embodied 
In  the  requirement.  Social  safeguards 
should  be  directed  to  specific  dangers;  they 
should  not,  as  in  this  instance,  take  the 
form  of  inescapable  and  unwarranted  de- 
rogatory Implications  directed  toward  a 
whole  class  of  persons  and  all  its  members. 

This  association,  with  a  membership  of 
40.000  college  and  university  teachers.  Is 
particularly  concerned  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  disclaimer  to  education.  In  the 
past,  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  mads 
available  numerous  benefits  to  individuals 
and  organlaatloua  whose  activities  have 
been  of  national  Importance,  and  who  have 
had  a  clearly  astabllshed  special  need; 
rarely  has  there  been  a  requirement  of  an 
affidavit  or  suttmsnt  disclaiming  subvtr- 
sive  bsUtf  or  assoolaUon.  Now.  in  IBM,  ws 
are  shocked  and  alarmed  to  find  that  ttu- 
dents  and  teachers,  when  they  ar«  to  rs- 
oslvs  fundi,  are  placed  in  a  ■psolal  eats- 
gory  and  muit  enter  a  humiliating  du> 
clalmer.  The  act  seemi  to  aay  to  members 
of  the  educational  community:  "Tou  are 
an  Important  part  of  American  Ufa  and  you  . 
have  an  admitted  real  need,  but  let  there 
bs  no  mlitaks  about  tht  fact  that  you  sre 
a  particularly  vuapect  part  of  the  popuis- 
tlon  and  will  havs  to  imum  a  •paola)  tsst  that 
other  altlasni  nasd  not  tahs."  ThU  la  a 
prfjudimani  nf  ihe  teachara  and  aiudanti 
af  Amsflfa  whl(>U  ws  ^m^s  MlfVf  lh« 
OangrsH  Intanlltd  ta  m«tia> 

Wa  HSMstfuUy  f9^\m^  tMt  mm  tlva  aah« 
Mdaratlah  ta  the  aajaatlai^a  staiHl  in  thli 
W\w   h  U  ^wf  ha^  ^H«t  vf^u  m\\  9w^9\m% 

M»H  Hi  UUlV«HlVy  VfHffHHM  U  ^m^\  aHt 

that  y^H  W4U  IM  ftMa  ^  iHava  \\  ^^i  vm 
iwvuiv  OUI^^ 
Wlil  HI!  f .  ftt^H. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  this  month  the  law  providing 
temporary  uneinplo3anent  compensation 
benefits  will  expire.  Tlie  law  was  de- 
signed for  a  very  limited  purpose  and  had 
a  very  modest  effect.  Only  one  out  of 
every  four  i>eople  receiving  compensation 
are  affected  at  all  by  it. 

It  was  enacted  at  a  time  when  our 
unemployment  crisis  was  so  critical,  our 
business  decline  so  severe,  and  our  econ- 
omy so  in  need,  that  a  stopgap  measure 
had  to  be  enacted  to  cover  the  most  glar- 
ing inadequacies  in  our  system  of  vmem- 
plojrment  compei^satlon.  Under  it.  17 
States  have  enacted  laws  extending 
benefits  for  a  50 -percent  longer  period 
Of  time. 

It  was  hoped— but  I  confess  that  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  us^  there  was  not 
much  more  than  a  hope — that  by  the 
time  the  temporary  law  expired,  unem- 
ployment would  be  reduced  substantially. 
and  that  the  experience  gained  under 
this  law  would  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
permanent,  long  overdue  legislation. 

We  have  had  that  experience.  Every 
study  has  conclusively  proved  the  value 
of  unemployment  compensation  both  to 
the  individual  recipients  and  to  the  econ- 
omy. Only  this  week,  the  University  of 
Michigan  released  a  study  showing  it 
helped  cushion  the  recession,  meet  indi- 
Tldual  hardships,  and  prevent  some  of 
the  economic  loss  that  normally  accom- 
panies large-scale  unemployment. 

Unfortimately,  however,  the  temporary 
law  is  scheduled  to  expire  before  the  an- 
ticipated drop  in  unemployment  occurs. 
According  to  the  latest  available  figures, 
we  still  have  almost  5  million  unem- 
ployed. Even  with  the  temporary  exten- 
sion of  benefits,  exhaustions  are  averag- 
ing approximately  200.000  per  month. 
When  the  temporary  law  expires,  be- 
tween 300.000  and  400,000  additional  Job- 
less workers  will  suddenly  be  deprived  of 
any  unemployment-compensation  bene- 
fits at  all. 

This  has  led  to  a  suggestion  in  the  oth- 
er body  that  the  temporary  unemploy- 
ment-compensation law  be  extended.  Of 
course,  every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  full  program  which  will  take 
care  of  those  presently  unemployed  as 
well  as  those  who  will  lose  their  jobs  in 
the  future.  But  any  temporary  exten- 
sion of  the  present  law  must  be  consid- 
ered only  as  a  transition  to  a  permanent 
bill.  We  must  not  postpone  any  longer 
consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
permanent  standards  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  myself,  and  31 
other  Senators.  I  do  not  believe  the  an- 
swer to  the  present  crisis  is  a  crash  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  believe  the  answer  to  a 
defective  Federal  statute  is  a  series  of 
temporary  extensions  of  temporary  laws. 
This  is  but  evidence  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  basic  statute.  I  will  never  oppose 
any  temporary  assistance  to  the  unem- 
ploycMl,  little  as  it  is,  but  It  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  announce- 
ment of  the  movement  to  extend  the  tem- 
porary law  does  not  forestall  or  delay 
conaideraUon  of  8.  791,  the  bill  to  pro- 


vide for  adequate  permanent  standards 
of  unemployment  compensation.  In  the 
near  future  I  intend  to  discxiss  fully  the 
hardships  caused  by  the  tragic  delay  in 
enacting  the  permanent  imemployment- 
compensation  bUI. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  associated  in  these 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  ; 
and  I  am  confident  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1,  who 
is  a  cosponsor,  also  Joins  me. 

There  is  no  point  in  merely  reenacting 
the  law  providing  temporary  benefits 
unless  we  do  something  about  providing 
Federal  minimum  standards  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  President 
has  recommended  these  standards  since 
1954.  No  State  has  adopted  them  in  toto. 
I  think  it  is  time,  with  almost  5  million 
unemployed,  that  the  Government  adopt 
Federal  minimum  standards  In  order  to 
assist  those  States  which  honestly  desire 
to  reach  such  standards  to  assist  their 
unemployed,  without  providing  a  com- 
petitive advantage  to  States  which  do  not 
wish  to  have  such  standards  in  attiacting 
industries  to  those  States. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy! who  is  continuing  the  drive  for 
which  he  has  Ion:?  been  noted  to  require 
minimum  unemployment  compensation 
standards  in  the  States,  with  respect  to 
the  contest  for  industry  and  the  ap- 
proaches made  in  soliciting  that  industry 
by  offering  cheap  imemployment  com- 
pensation programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  some  comments  extracted  from 
a  speech  I  made  last  Saturday  on  this 
subject,  and,  since  I  think  it  is  also  ap- 
propriate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  News  of  March  2, 
1959.  printed  in  the  Record.  The  article 
reflects  the  judgment  of  three  very  dis- 
tinguished economists  on  the  necessity 
for  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
standards. 

I,  of  course,  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  unemployment  aituatlon  in  my  State 
of  Michigan,  and  In  far  too  many  other 
States  must  somehow  be  dramatized. 

The  President  says  this  Isn't  the  time  to 
do  anything  different  because  we  are  on  a 
cxirve  of  rising  prosperity. 

Let  me  say  that  one  subject  that  I  am 
quaimed  to  speak  on  In  Washington,  or 
anywhere  else  In  the  Nation,  Is  the  very 
serious  human  situation  that  prevails  back 
home  today. 

Just  a  few  simple  facts  might  set  this 
thing  In  its  proper  perspective: 

We  have  over  three-quarters  of  a  mlUioa 
peopl*  In  Michigan  today  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  the  very  limited  aurpliu  food 
packages  Mr.  Benson  is  wlUing  to  let  go  out 
of  his  food  stocka. 


The  city  of  Detroit  ran  out  of  welfare 
funds  6  months  through  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  has  had  to  turn  to  the  State  for 
help. 

In  mid-January  we  had  over  405,000  per- 
sons unemployed  in  the  State. 

Over  243.000  of  these  unemployed  workers 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefit  pay- 
ments during  1958,  and  over  100.000  have 
exhausted  their  extra  payments  under  the 
temporary  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

So  difficult  is  the  situation  at  the  ..uto- 
mobile  plants  that  a  worker  has  to  have  8 
years  seniority  to  be  employed  at  Ford,  and 
at  the  Dodge  main  plant  It  was  np  to  12 
years  seniority. 

But  Michigan  Isnt  the  only  8UU  with 
serious  problems.  New  Jereey.  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  to  name  just  a  few,  find  a 
level  of  unemployment  this  winter  whicb 
cries  out  against  the  administration's  fancy 
predictions. 

The  recession,  which  we  are  told  Is  now 
passing,  has  hit  millions  of  Amerteans. 
They  have  been  In  the  path  of  a  great  storm, 
and  the  wreckage  that  la  left  behind  Is  not 
more  nor  any  leea  a  diaaater  for  them  than 
had  they  been  in  the  path  of  a  flood  or 
hurricane. 

These  men  and  women  were  not  reepoa- 
Bible  for  the  disaster  that  has  swept  over 
them.  Par  too  many  of  them — some  800,000 
win  have  exhausted  their  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  by  AprU  1 
of  this  year. 

Over  1.8  million  of  the  persons  unem- 
ployed In  this  country  are  not  eligible  for 
temporary  programs  or  have  exhausted  all 
employment  Insurance  rights. 

This  Congress,  I  feel,  should  put  a  new 
roof  on  the  unemployment  compensation 
program.  This  can  be  no  dlshpan  program 
to  meet  the  aftermath  of  the  disaster,  and 
prepare  for  future  crises. 

There  has  been  a  steady  deterioration  of 
the  unemplo3rment  compensation  program 
since  1939.  We  must  have  a  bill,  such  as  has 
been  Introduced  In  both  houses,  to  buUd 
meaningful  Federal  standards  into  the  pro- 
grams. We  must  stop  the  unhealthy  situa- 
tion where  one  State  competes  with  another 
for  Industry  because  of  variations  in  their 
unemployment  comp>ensatlon  laws. 

We  must  also  do  something  very  soon  to 
be  sure  that  those  who  have  not  been  cov- 
ered or  who  have  exhausted  aU  their  benefits 
are  not  left  as  castaways  on  the  ecoDomlo 
road  to  recovery  but  receive  the  same  hu- 
mane treatment  any  victim  of  disaster  re- 
ceives. 

Just  because  this  economic  disaster  dktnt 
hit  with  the  suddenness  of  a  flood  or  hur- 
ricane doesn't  mean  that  the  wreckage  at 
famuies  left  in  Its  path  la  any  less  sever*. 

(Prom  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  liar.  X 
1958] 

UNXVUSTrr  or  ICichicam  Ucn  Sat  More  Um- 

KMPix>T»CK»rT    Funds    8Hocru>    Havx    Bsxw 
Paid  Out  in  1958  Recession 

More  unemployment  compensation  money 
should  have  been  paid  out  to  jobless  work- 
ers during  the  1956  recession  and  coverage  of 
compensation  plans  should  be  broadened  In 
the  future,  three  university  profeeaors  have 
recommended. 

Profs.  Fedele  Paurl,  William  Haber  and 
Wilbur  Cohen  declared  Saturday  that  ur- 
gent Improvements  In  Federal  and  State 
legislation  "are  vitally  needed  whUe  the  lea- 
sons  of  the  recession  are  still  fresh  In  our 
memory."  A  recession  study  showed  the 
Nation  failed  to  make  full  use  of  jobleea  in- 
surance plans  to  relieve  family  hardship* 
and  shore  up  the  economy,  they  said. 

They  urged  extension  of  the  temporary 
Federal-aid  jobless  program,  which  expire* 
at  the  end  ol  March,  until  States  improve 
their  compenaatton  laws.    BUt*  action  th* 
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professors  recommend  includes  expanded 
coverage  to  take  In  more  workers,  increased 
duration  of  benefits  and  larger  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

procram  kxtendxd 

Under  the  temporary  Federal  program  en- 
acted last  year,  duration  of  unemplojrment 
compensation  benefits  was  extended  to  a 
maximum  of  39  weeks.  Most  States  normally 
pay  benefits  for  36  weeks  of  unemployment. 

The  Federal  Government  lent  the  States 
interest-free  money  to  finance  the  program. 
Loans  are  to  be  repaid  by  19<34  unless  some 
future  Congress  cancels  them. 

The  Michigan  professors,  who  are  special- 
ists In  the  fields  of  economy  and  social  work, 
said  the  temporary  program  should  be  ex- 
tended "until  [>ermanent  Federal  standards 
and  supporting  State  legislation  are  enacted 
to  Improve  the  benefit  duration  and  financ- 
ing arrangements  of  State  laws  " 

Profaeaor  PrutI  la  dean  of  thp  Unlvertlty  of 
Michigan  School  of  Social  Work  and  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Department's  Federal  ad- 
visory council  on  employment  security.  Ha- 
ber ia  an  economics  profeaaor,  a  member  of 
the  advisory  council  and  an  authority  on 
jobless  Insurance.  Cohen  is  professor  of 
public  welfare  administration  and  an  ad- 
viser to  the  commission  on  social  aecurlty. 

BILL   INTRO0t7CKO 

A  bin  to  extend  the  temporary  Federal  pro- 
gram 8  montha  from  the  scheduled  AprU 
1  expiration  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House. 

The  Michigan  professors  baned  their  find- 
ings on  continuing  studies  by  the  Univer- 
sity's Survey  Research  Center  on  the  nation- 
wide impact  of  the  recession  during  1967-58. 

The  professors  said  more  money  should 
have  been  paid  out  to  the  jobless. 

"The  tragic  part  of  the  situation,"  they 
said,  "was  that  there  was  $7  billion  In 
tmemployment  Insurance  reserve  funds  which 
were  not  touched  during  the  recession.  If 
State  and  Federal  unemployment  laws  had 
been  more  adequate  and  had  permitted  $l'^ 
to  $2  billion  of  these  reserves  to  be  used  to 
pay  benefits  to  the  unemployed  many  per- 
sonal hardships  could  have  been  avoided. 
There  would  still  have  been  about  $5  billion 
ot  reserves  left  if  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  had  been  more  adequate." 

NOT  SATISFACTORT 

The  professors  declared,  "the  experience 
Of  the  recession  Indicates  thst  the  existing 
buUt-ln  stabilizers  In  our  income  mainte- 
nance programs  were  not — and  atiU  are 
not — satisfactory  to  meet  another  similar  re- 
ctirrence." 

"A  free  enterprise  economy."  they  said, 
"must  make  more  effective  provision  tlian 
we  now  have  for  meeting  the  employment 
hazards  which  occur  from  the  free  play  of 
economic  forces   in   the   market  place." 

Their  recommenadtlons  included : 

Broadening  unemployment  Insurance  cov- 
erage to  take  In  1,800,000  employes  in  small 

firms,  who  are  not  covered  In  33  States,  and 
some  groups  of  hired  farm  laborers. 

Increasing  maxlmvim  duration  of  benefits 
to  at  least  30  weeks  in  a  benefit  year  in  all 
States. 

Establishing  an  equalization  fund  "to  re- 
duce the  excessive  costs  of  unemployment 
insurance  In  States  suffering  from  a  high  In- 
cidence of  unemployment  caused  by  national 
economic  conditions." 

Providing  benefits  equal  to  half  their  nor- 
mal full-time  gross  weekly  earmngs  to  "the 
great  majority  of  eligible  claimants."  They 
said  States  and  employees  should  be  given 
six  years  to  reach  this  objective. 

Including  dependents,  benefit*  a*  an  in- 
tegral part  of  each  State  unemployment  in- 
surance program. 

Making  Federal  and  State  funds  available 
for  direct  relief  to  "asstve  all  needy  p«rsona 
a  floor  of  protection  against  want  In  all  lo- 
calltlea." 


Hie  professors  said,  the  Survey  Research 
Center's  studies  show  "both  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  and  public  assistance  pro- 
grams made  an  Important  contribution  to 
meeting  some  of  the  hardshlpM  and  economic 
losses  caused  by  unemployment  dtulng  the 
recession." 
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B'NAI  BHITH  WOMEN  CELEBRATE 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  leading  Jewish  women's  organi- 
zations. B'nai  B'rith  Women,  will  cele- 
brate its  50th  anniversary  on  March  9. 
I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  these  gallant  women  who  will 
observe  this  milestone  in  l^eeplng  with 
their  long  tradition  of  service.  They 
have  renounced  fanfare  and  elaborate 
f est! vl ties;  Instead  they  are  commemo- 
rating their  anniversary  with  acts  of 
special  service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
community. 

On  March  9.  B'nal  B'rith  Women, 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, will  gather  to  make  mass  blood 
donations  at  Red  Cross  or  other  com- 
munity blood  banks.  Since  the  organi- 
zation has  some  137,000  members,  it  is 
easy  to  realize  that  its  contribution  will 
substantially  boost  our  critical  blood 
reserve.  Undoubtedly,  It  will  also  serve 
as  an  example  to  other  organizations, 
and  a  graphic  reminder  to  us  all  that 
March  is  Red  Cross  Month. 

The  dedication  of  these  ladies  to 
giving  service  is  again  illustrated  by 
their  sponsorship  of  a  national  youth 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  April 
12  to  14.  Representatives  of  150  na- 
tional women's  organizations  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  conference, 
which  has  adopted- the  theme:  "Building 
our  Youth  for  the  Future — Building  the 
Future  with  our  Youth." 

B'nal  B'rith  Women  at  its  half -cen- 
tury mark  has  856  chapters  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  15  other  countries. 
In  recent  years,  it  has  raised  more  than 
$1  million  annually  for  its  philanthropic 
projects  and  programs.  Though  it  is  a 
Jewish  organization,  its  benevolent  un- 
dertakings have  always  been  carried  out 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  creed. 

Time  after  time,  the  organization  has 
been  cited  for  special  achievement  in  the 
educational,    humanitarian,    patriotic, 

and  philanthropic  causes  to  which  it 
devotes  itself.  It  has  received  awards 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Crusade  for 
Freedom.  National  Povmdation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis,  and  many  others. 

Knowing  what  B'nal  B'rith  Women 
has  accomplished  in  the  past  50  years, 
I  feel  certain  that  it  will  go  on  to  even 
greater  achievements  in  the  next  half 
century.      ^ 

RESIGNATION  OF  HON.  EARL  E.  T. 
SMITH  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Ricoso  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journ- 
al-American commending  the  service  in 
Cuba  of  our  recent  Ambassador,  the 
Hon.  Ean  E.  T.  Smith.  The  editorial 
reflects  the  recent  commendation  given 


to  Mr.  Smith  by  Secretary  of  State  Dul- 
les. I  join  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Job   Well   Donz 

The  20  months  In  which  Earl  E.  T.  Smith 
served  as  our  Ambassador  to  Cuba  required 
a  precarious  kind  of  high-wire  diplomacy. 
We  think  he  kept  his  balance  remarkably 
well. 

Soon  after  he  took  ofllee  Ambaaaador 
Smith  visited  Santiago  where  he  saw  Ba- 
tista's police  roughing  up  men  and  women 
gathered  In  a  demonstration  against  the 
dictator.  Mr.  Smith  waa  outapcken  in  voic- 
ing hlu  abhorrence  of  police  brutality,  and 
Secretary  Dullea  aald  he  wished  we  had  more 
Ambaasadors  of  that  atamp. 

This  waa  not  the  conduct  of  a  man  p«r- 
•onally  in  sympathy  with  the  Batista  re- 
gime, nor  was  Ambassador  Smith's  oonduet 
toward  Batista  himself.  He  was  correct  and 
formal,  which  he  had  to  b*  ta  the  envoy 
of  th*  United  State*  to  an  eatabllahad  gov- 
ernment.  Had  he  been  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  neglecting  hla  asalgnment. 

FlnaUy.  Mr.  Smith's  voltmtary  r**lgnatlon 
"because  there  1*  bound  to  be  an  unfavorabl* 
reaction  agalnat  an  Ambaaaador  to  an  over- 
thrown government"  dlsplaya  a  aenaltlvlty 
of  feeling  that  goea  beyond  diplomatic  cor- 
rectness. We  think  he  did  a  good  Job  In  a 
difflctilt  aituatlon. 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  QRANTINO  OF  CITIZENSBra* 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  with  the 
many  other  friends  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  extending 
greetings  on  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  American  citizenship  to  the 
people  of  the  island,  which  fell  on  March 
2.  As  we  look  back  over  the  years  since 
March  2.  1917.  we  can  feel  a  Justifiable 
pride  in  the  way  in  which  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  accepted  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  of  citizenship,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  welfare  and 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  regard  their 
citizenship  as  something  precious  and 
dear,  and  they  have  amply  demonstrated 
their  patriotism  by  their  ready  response 
to  the  call  to  arms  in  two  World  Wars 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  In  these  con- 
flicts Puerto  Ricans  fought  side  by  side 
with  their  brothers  from  the  mainland, 
and  together  with  them,  many  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

In  Puerto  Rico  today,  in  spite  of  grreat 
obstacles  and  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  island,  great  progress  Is  being 
made.  During  my  recent  visit  to  the 
island.  I  was  amazed  at  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  area  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  appropriately 
labeled  "underdeveloped."  New  indus- 
tries are  being  created  wiUi  breath- 
taking speed.  The  agricultural  segment 
of  the  economy  Is  being  diversified.  The 
standard  of  living  is  rising  rapidly. 

On  all  sides,  one  can  sense  a  feeling 
of  dynamic  action  in  the  air.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  these  near  miracles  of 
progress  is  due  to  the  intelligent,  wise, 
and  enlightened  leadership  with  which 
the  island  has  been  blessed  orw  the 
years.    But  the  greatest  credit  is  due. 
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I  think,  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  who 
have  been  responsive  to  their  leadership 
and  who  have,  above  all,  shown  a  funda- 
mental good  sense,  a  grim  determination 
to  better  their  lot.  and  a  willingness  to 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  good,  hard  work. 

The  close  ties  of  Puerto  Rico  with  the 
continent  and  the  kinship  of  the  island's 
citizens  with  their  fellow  Americans  have 
also  helped  greatly  in  this  surge  of  prog- 
ress. Through  the  success  of  Operation 
Bootstrap,  now  12  years  old,  the  people 
have  demonstrated  that  no  challenge — 
economic,  social,  or  political — is  too 
great  for  a  democratic  government 
backed  by  loyal  and  enterprising  people 
like  our  Puerto  Rlcan  neighbors. 

Unquestionably,  Operation  Bootstrap 
is  being  closely  watched  by  the  leaders 
of  the  xuiderprivileged  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa — many  of  them  included  among 
the  so-called  imcommitted  nations.  They 
are  learning  that  economic  progress  and 
political  freedom  are  Inseparable,  and 
that  each  can  act  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
other. 

Puerto  Rico's  progress  has  shown  the 
world  an  example  of  the  highly  demo- 
cratic development  of  an  imderdevel- 
oped  area  In  free  association  and  co- 
operation with  the  United  States.  It 
is  an  important  lesson  for  all  the  world 
to  ponder — and  for  the  United  States  to 
publicize — in  this  day  of  grim  cold  war 
economic  comi;>etition. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  important  to 
note  that  the  deep  religious  fervor  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  which  no  visitor 
to  the  island  can  overlook,  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  progress  of 
the  Commonwealth.  These  strong  re- 
ligious ties  also  serve  as  a  sm-e-fire  bul- 
wark against  the  Inroads  of  the  atheistic 
Communist  conspiracy  In  Puerto  Rico. 

The  people  of  my  State  of  New  York 
have  special  bonds  of  friendship  with 
the  Puerto  Ricans  because  of  the  great 
numbers  from  the  island  who  have  come 
to  live  in  our  State.  Like  many  new- 
ccmiers  to  our  shores,  they  have  often 
found  it  difficiilt  to  adjust  to  our  fast- 
moving  civilization  and  unfamiliar  ways, 
but  they  are  determined  to  achieve  all 
that  is  rightfully  theirs  as  good  citizens. 

Progress  has  been  slow  but  sure.  In 
New  York  State,  legislative  enactments 
and  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the 
capabilities  and  qualities  of  Puerto 
Ricans  have  helped  much  to  Improve 
their  status.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of 
privileges.  In  spite  of  prejudices  and  dis- 
crimination, Puerto  Ricans  In  this  coun- 
try today  are  coming  into  their  own. 

But  there  are  many  hurdles  still  to  be 
overcome.  We  must  work  to  remove 
those  Inequities  and  injustices  which 
still  prevent  our  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens 
from  enjoying  full  equality  with  other 
Americans,  I  am  fully  aware  that  this 
involves  many  profound  problems  which 
will  take  time  to  overcome.  It  will  cer- 
tainly require  patience,  good  will,  and 
cooperation  from  all  of  us. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  in  the  battle  to 
achieve  equality  for  all  citizens.  As  this 
battle  has  progressed,  as  they  have  con- 
quered language  difflculUes.  and  as  they 
have  gradually  overcome  deep-seated 
prejudices,  Puerto  Ricans  have  begun  to 


make  great  contributions  in  our  country 
in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  We  can 
stu-ely  look  for  even  greater  results  in 
the  years  ahead,  based  on  the  strong 
traditions  and  rich  heritage  which 
these  people  bring  to  our  land.  These 
friendly,  progressive  people,  both  on  the 
mainland  and  on  the  island,  combine 
well  the  traditions  of  old  Spain  and  the 
modem  influences  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  significant  that  March  1  to  8  has 
been  proclaimed  by  Gk>v.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  as  Puerto 
Rlcan  Week.  In  his  message  of  procla- 
mation, the  Oovemor  said,  in  part,  the 
following: 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  thoee  who  have 
remained  at  home  as  well  as  thoee  who  have 
come  here,  have  worn  their  citizenship  with 
dignity  and  patriotism.  In  three  major  wars 
they  have  borne  their  share  of  the  task  of 
defending  American  freedoms. 

In  times  of  peace  they  have  also  proved 
their  right  to  the  same  privileges  as  those 
enjoyed  by  people  of  any  of  the  49  States  of 
the  Union,  Including  that  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all,  without  reservation  and 
without  exception. 

In  varied  commemorations  this  week 
in  New  York  State,  tribute  will  be  paid 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  its  people  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  significant  anniversary. 

It  is  my  ho(>e  that  this  anniversary 
will  merely  mark  the  beginning  of  many 
more  years  of  progress  for  Puerto  Rico. 
I  am  sure  all  Members  of  this  body  Join 
with  me  in  wishing  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  continued  prosperity,  success,  and 
happiness,  in  the  true  spirit  of  democ- 
racy and  friendship  which  binds  our 
peoples  together. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  Join  my 
colleague  in  congratulations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  my  colleague  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  making  the  remarks  on  the 
Senate  floor  which  he  has  Just  sub- 
mitted. The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
enlightening  experiments  in  the  world. 
It  shows  how  the  United  States  deals 
with  people  who  would  otherwise  be  in- 
dependent. The  United  States  leaves 
those  people  free,  and  gives  them  every 
kind  of  benefit,  as  well  as  the  privileges 
of  citizenship.  Our  treatment  of  Puerto 
Rico  represents  to  the  other  American 
countries  and  to  those  of  the  Caribbean 
the  real  attitude  of  this  Nation  toward 
the  people  of  that  vast  area  of  the  world. 

I  am  glad  my  colleague  from  New  York 
has  presented  his  views.  I  am  delighted 
to  Join  with  him  in  the  sentiments  he 
has  expressed. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator. 


RADIOACTIVE  WASTE— A  PERIL 
OF  THE  ATOMIC  AGE 

Mr.  8CHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Ricoid  an  article  en- 
titled "Radioactive  Waste:  A  Pert!  of 
the  Atomic  Age,"  written  by  David 
Shea  TMpIe,  and  imbllshed  In  Hunum 
Events. 


Mr.  Teeple  expresses  thoughts  and 
fears  I  have  been  concerned  about  for 
some  time,  and  of  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  those 
who  read  the  Congrkssionai.  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso, 
as  follows: 

RAOiOAcmrK  WAars:  A  Pzbil  or  tkb  ATomc 
Acs 

(By  David  Shea  Teeple)  * 

Radioactive  wastes — under  an  ASC  pro- 
gram deceptively  called  waste  disposal — are 
today  being  accumulated  at  a  rat*  which 
may  very  well  threaten  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

Badlofu;tlve  wastes  are  the  residues  pro- 
duced from  the  operation  of  atomic  reactors 
and  chemical  processing  plants.  Tbey  may 
be  classified  as  either  low-level  or  high-level 
wastes  (depending  on  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion). At  the  present  time  we  are  dumping 
the  low-level  wastes  Into  the  ocean,  allow- 
ing them  to  evaporate  In  pits  or  filter  them- 
selves through  soil  formations.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  up  to  this  point  the  United 
States  alone  has  released  over  3  million 
curies  into  the  ocean,  and  by  1080  wlU  have 
dumped  over  1  bUlion  curies.  A  curie  Is 
defined  as  the  quantity  of  radiation  roughly 
equivalent  to  one  gram  of  radlimi.  (Jiist 
for  comparison,  some  authorities  have  esti- 
mated that  a  million  curies  exceeds  the 
radiation  of  all  the  radium  In  the  world  prior 
to  1935.) 

No  responsible  scientist  suggests  that  we 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  can  continue  to 
dump  this  low-level  residue  Into  the  world's 
water  supply  indefinitely  without  deleterious 
effect  upon  sea  life.  These  effects  wUl  even^ 
tually  be  transmitted  to  hxuianlty. 

High-level  wastes  are  produced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fission  products  which  build  up 
within  the  fuel  elements  of  atomic  reactors. 
Periodically  these  fuel  elements  have  to  be 
replaced.  In  certain  types  of  reactors  they 
are  In  solid  form.  In  others,  liquid. 

Regardless  of  the  type,  these  fuel  elements 
have  to  be  chemically  processed  to  recover 
the  uranl\im-335  which  did  not  bum  (fis- 
sion) as  well  as  to  extract  the  plutonlum 
for  which  the  Government  pays  a  subsidy 
up  to  135  per  gram.  As  a  result  of  the  chem- 
ical processing  a  liquid  residue  renutlns  which 
Is  toxic,  corrosive  and  highly  radioactive. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  Is  dliacult  to 
visualize.  At  Hanfcml  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  we  now  have  a  minimum 
of  53  million  gallons  of  this  material.  The 
stopgap  measures  now  In  use  consist  of  stor- 
ing the  material  In  stainless  steel  tanks 
btirled  in  the  ground.  Since  the  material 
creates  heat  (around  2S  B.t.u.'s  per  hour)  it 
must  be  cooled,  which  of  course  adds  to  the 
problem.  At  Hanford  alone  we  have  $114 
million  worth  of  steel  tanks  and  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  is  that  it  costs  us  over  $2  mil- 
lion annually  to  maintain  and  watch  the 
equipment. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  this  is  not  a 
"dead  storage"  but  an  operation  which  re- 
quires meticulous  instrumentation  and  con- 
stant observation.  Obviously,  stainless  steel 
tanks,  like  any  other  manmade  product,  have 
a  limit  to  their  existence.  Some  of  them  are 
now  IS  years  old.  Sooner  or  later  we  may 
•zpect  trouble. 

Addltiooally,  Hanford  is  not  the  only  stor- 
age sit*.  Similar  conditions  prevail  at  the 
atomic  plants  at  Idaho  Palls,  Savannah  River, 
Oak  Rldgt.  Paducah,  Ptmald,  and  othtn. 


*  David  BUM  TMpls,  a  tpselalist  In  atomls 
matters  and  oonsiUtant  to  industry  and  gov- 
ernment, first  oaUed  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  America's  civilian  atomlo  program  In  "Nu- 
clear Nonsense,"  an  article  appsarlng  In 
Hiunan  Ivents  for  Feb.  11. 19M. 


The  total  anumnt  of  waste  material  on  hand 
can  only  be  estimated,  but  certainly  it  ex- 
ceeds 150  million  gallons.  Storage  tanks  at 
present  have  cost  over  S200  million  with  an 
annual  upkeep  of  at  least  $10  million.  AEC 
figures  Indicate  that,  If  we  proceed  at  the 
present  rate,  by  the  year  2000  (Just  40  years 
away)  we  will  have  between  40  million  and 
50  mUllon  gallons  annually  to  deal  with. 
(These  figures  do  not  include  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  Ftance,  Canada,  or 
others  now  engaged  In  reactor  operation.) 

If  this  material  should  escape  its  container 
vessel  and  reach  the  environment  in  which 
we  live,  contamination  would  be  serious. 
This  can  occur  by  the  rupture  of  a  tank 
either  as  a  result  of  corrosion,  a  disturbance 
of  the  elements  (earthquake  ,  or  Induced 
sabotage.  It  also  could  easily  occur  while 
the  material  was  being  transpcrted  from  the 
reactor  site  to  the  chemical  processing  plant 
or  from  the  processing  plant  to  the  storage 
alte. 

In  the  first  Instance — from  the  reactor  to 
the  chemical  plant — most  of  the  material 
would  be  In  solid  form  and  would  be  far  less 
of  a  hazard.  Prom  the  plant  to  the  storage 
site  it  would  be  In  liquid  form  and  would 
constitute  a  cargo  with  more  i>otentlal  dan- 
ger than  any  ever  transported  by  man.  The 
same  hazard  would  apply  in  tlie  Instance  of 
those  reactors  (known  as  homogeneous) 
which  produce  Uquld  wastes. 

At  this  point  one  might  weU  ask  if  the 
Government  is  not  aware  of  these  conditions 
and  Is  not  controlling  shipments  in  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  the  public  interest.  Un- 
fortunately, the  answer  Is  "no."  In  the  first 
place,  the  AEC  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  aU  radioactive  wastes  produced  in 
Government  and  clvUlan  powerplants.  At 
the  present  time,  no  Government  agency 
outside  Itself  regulates  shipments  made  by 
the  AEC.  And  no  State  has  a  comprehensive 
statute  to  cover  the  situation.  As  one  promi- 
nent scientist  stated  in  a  recent  seminar: 
"The  AEC  can  get  away  with  a  lot  of  things 
that  private  corporations  could  not." 

Dedicated  geologists,  geophysiclsts,  and 
health  physics  experts  are  hard  at  work  at- 
tempting to  find  satisfactory  solutions  for 
the  problem  of  waste  storage.  They  are  In- 
vestigating the  possibility  of  fixing  these 
materials  in  Inert  matter  such  as  ceramics, 
plastics,  glass,  and  special  cements.  They 
are  experimenting  with  various  separation 
processes  to  remove  the  most  hazardotis 
elements  and  they  are  seeklni;  adequate  re- 
liable safe  storage  sites  for  these  dangerous 
liquids.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  natiuv 
of  the  problem  and  are  utilizing  every  re- 
source at  their  disposal  in  an  attempt  to 
find  answers. 

At  the  present  time  no  satisfactory  answer 
is  in  sight.  If  it  is  to  be  found  it  will  only 
be  by  the  efforts  of  this  unglamorotis  band 
of  men  who  are  cognizant  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  work  which  they  are  doing  may 
be  the  most  Important  in  the  whole  atomic 
energy  project.  They  are  the  unsung  heroes 
In  this  struggle  between  man  and  the  atom. 

Research  to  date  on  waste  storage,  while 
not  providing  an  overall  solution,  has  given 
us  certain  Indisputable  facte  They  are: 
(1)  Chemical  processing  plants  should  be 
located  adjacent  to  storage  si  ten,  (2)  reactors. 
Insofar  as  possible,  should  be  close  to  storage 
sites,  (3)  because  of  geological  factors  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country  are  not  suitable 
for  waste  storage  and  no  atomic  plants 
should  be  located  therein,  (4)  the  production 
of  waste  materials  should  be  minimised  as 
much  as  possible  until  such  a  time  as  solu- 
tions are  found  for  storage,  (S)  research  and 
experimentation  on  waste  Mparation  and 
storage  shotild  be  ptxnued  on  a  seal*  far 
exceeding  the  present  operation.  (S)  the 
primary  criteria  for  the  location  of  atomic 
plants  shotUd  be  the  question  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  waste  storage  at  the  site. 


Thoee  who  are  determined  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  production  of  power  for 
civilian  uses  and  thereby  use  the  atom  as  a 
force  for  socialism  proceed  merrily  ahead 
without  any  regard  for  the  points  cited  above. 
Their  present  plans  are  for  the  United  States 
to  launch  a  program  of  civilian  power  reac- 
tors aU  over  the  country,  at  a  cost  of  about 
a  bUUon  doUars  in  the  next  5  to  7  years. 

In  no  Instance  has  the  question  of  waste 
storage  been  among  the  criteria  used  for 
location.  No  scientists,  for  example,  would 
have  had  the  audacity  to  locate  the  Shipping- 
port  reactor  In  the  Pittsburgh  area;  waste 
material  cannot  be  stored  there,  but  must  be 
shipped,  thus  Increasing  the  hazard.  Por 
the  same  reason  no  person  In  his  right  mind 
would  have  built  the  gigantic  Savannah 
River  plant  at  Aiken,  S.C.;  but  political  per- 
suasion prevailed. 

Knowing  what  we  now  know  about  this 
problem  of  radioactive  waste,  we  would  never 
locate  the  ^  great  plants  of  Oak  Ridge  and 
Hanford  on  the  great  watersheds  they  now 
occupy. 

Who  can  Justify  the  location  of  the  La- 
goona  Beach  reactor  adjacent  to  Detroit? 
Professor  Oomburg,  of  Kflchlgan,  has  warned 
us  that  If  this  ever  melts  down  it  could  klU 
145.000  people.  Who  wishes  to  defend  the 
reactor  at  Hallam,  Nebr.?  (Nebraska  has 
the  largest  underground  waters  in  America.) 

We  must  realize  that  there  are  certain 
great  corporations  who  make  money  out  of 
the  construction  of  these  economic  mon- 
strosities and  who  have  powerftil  political 
lobbies  which  push  some  of  these  deals 
through.  Also,  certain  States — Including 
Mew  Mexico,  which  is  represented  by  Sen- 
ator Clinton  Andxkson,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — reap  a 
harvest  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  from  our  atomic  activities. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt.  The 
advice  and  counsel  of  our  men  of  science 
must  be  heeded.  The  public  Interest  mtist 
be  protected.  The  hucksters  mtist  be 
stopped,  be  it  by  Injunction  or  by  State 
regulation  of  those  matters  which  concern 
the  health  of  our  people.  The  AEC.  pro- 
ducer and  shipper  of  the  wastes,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  monitor  Its  own  activities. 
This  is  a  public  health  function. 

We  have  an  ample  supply  of  electric  power 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  there  should  be  any  shortage,  it  could  be 
traced  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which,  is  now  using  over  16  percent  of  the 
total  Installed  electrical  capacity  of  the 
United  States  annually. 

Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  so- 
cialistic atomic  power  program  do  not  deny 
that  our  fossil  fuels  will  last  us  for  a  cen- 
tury. The  power  bill  which  the  American 
consumer  pays  is  the  last  thing  which  wor- 
ries the  collectivlsts.  Atomic  power  is  10 
times  as  expensive  and  hazardotis  and  its 
backers   are   using  It  to  promote  socialism. 

No  other  factor  more  clearly  exposes  the 
fraudulent  claims  for  atomic  power  costs 
than  the  question  of  waste  storage.  If  the 
costs  of  such  storage  were  borne  by  the 
operators  of  atomic  power  plants  instead  of 
by  the  Government  (as  they  should  be  in  any 
honest  project),  the  rate  per  kilowatt  for 
atomic  power  would  soom  out  of  sight. 
V\irthermore,  these  costs  are  permanent  and 
ever-increasing.  We  are  stiU  paying  to  store 
the  wastes  from  materials  used  16  yean  ago. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  tliat  the  people  of  this 
country  took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and 
demanded  that  this  technology  be  developed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  of  servioe  to 
man,  and  not  an  Instrument  for  bis  deetruo- 
tlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  REVENUES 
TO  PROTECT  FREE  WORLD  AND 
AVOID  GOVERNMENTAL  DEFICITS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  make  my  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional discussion  over  the  budget  and 
fiscal  matters. 

I  have  every  faith  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  to  this  appeal  with 
their  customary  courage,  responsibility, 
and  maturity. 

I  am  introducing  four  bills  to  Increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  bills  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  bill  to  increase  temporarily  the 
Federal  highway  fuel  taxes  by  iy2  cents 
a  gallon  on  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and  spe- 
cial fuels.  It  would  raise  approximately 
$724  million  in  additional  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1960. 

Second,  a  bill  to  lower  the  special  de- 
pletion allowance  for  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies from  27*/^  percent  to  15  percent. 
It  would  raise  approximately  $325  million 
in  additional  revenues  annually. 

Third,  a  bill  to  allow  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  set  postal  rates  based  on 
due  consideration  of  cost  of  both  public 
and  nonpublic  services.  Under  the  postal 
policy  established  by  Congress  in  1958, 
this  measure  would  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  raise  approximately  $350  miUion 
in  additional  revenues  In  fiscal  year  1960. 

Fomth.  a  bill  to  reinstate  the  excess 
profits  tax  of  1950.  While  this  bill  is  not 
so  susceptible  to  an  accurate  ascertain- 
ment of  revenues,  it  produced  $1.6  billion 
in  1953,  the  last  year  of  operation. 

NO   B&ST   PATH   TO    FOLLOW 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy  pro- 
gram. It  holds  out  no  Illusions  that  the 
way  ahead  is  strewn  with  rose  petals. 
It  asks  sacrifices  of  the  high,  the  low, 
and  the  in-between.  It  recognizes  the 
grim  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold 
war  with  a  mighty  colossus,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  the  siirvival  of  the  free 
world  may  depend  upon  our  capacity  for 
sacrifice  and  unselfish  service. 

Actually,  two  of  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced are  necessary  to  balance  even  the 
shaky  budget  sent  to  us  by  President 
Eisenhower.  These  are  the  measures  to 
increase  highway  fuel  taxes  and  to  pro- 
vide for  some  form  of  raising  postage 
rates.  I  have  added  two  others  which 
will  ask  big  business  and  big  corporations 
to  share  the  additional  load  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  action  on  these  revenue 
measures  which  I  submit  today  cannot 
constitutionally  be  initiated  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  present  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  stimulate  congressional  and  public 
interest  and  discussion  of  the  revenue 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
House,  of  course,  has  a  constitutional 
duty  to  originate  all  revenue  legislation. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
only  4  years,  since  early  in  1956.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  observed  that  it  is 
far  easier  to  vote  for  appropriations  and 
spending  than  to  support  proposals  for 
bringing  money  into  the  Treasury.  Per- 
haps that  is  one  reason  why  the  Federal 
debt  is  so  huge  today  that  the  second 
largest  Item  in  the  budget— outranked 
only  by  national  defense  expenditures 
is  that  providing  for  debt  service  charges. 
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Surely  nobody  can  say  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  tax  reduction  lies 
ahead,  at  a  time  when  the  leaders  of 
o^^r  Armed  Forces  have  asked  for  be- 
tween $10  billion  and  $20  billion  more 
tlian  is  included  for  the  military  in  the 
President's  $77  billion  budget.  What  if 
these  people  are  correct?  What  if  our 
defense  is  inadequate  even  with  the  huge 
siuns  included  in  the  budget?  Can  we 
rest  oiu-  heads  on  oiu-  pillows  contentedly 
as  the  Berlin  crisis  approaches  ever 
nearer? 

TTKTnS   STATXS    M17ST   PSEPARX  VOK   rUTDRS 

I  am  offering  these  bills  today  be- 
cause I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  confront  the  long-range  impli- 
cations of  the  need  to  pay  for  the  gov- 
ernmental services  made  essential  by  the 
ui-gency  of  the  20th  century.  Like  the 
British  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  blood,  sweat,  toil  and 
tears.  And  if  we  are  thus  prepared,  the 
future  may  not  be  so  Jolting  or  dis- 
turbing when  it  actually  arrives. 

I  have  in  mind  the  successful  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  my  State  in  the 
recent  1958  elections.  He  glibly  promised 
the  voters  lower  taxes  and  a  smaller 
budget.  These  promises  proved  impos- 
sible from  the  time  he  took  the  oath  of 
ofQce.  and  disillusionment  has  steadily 
set  in.  Both  he  and  our  State  would 
have  been  benefited  if  he  had  candidly 
told  the  voters  that  increasing  numbers 
of  school  children  and  college  students 
made  lower  taxes  and  smaller  budgets 
In  Oregon  out  of  the  question. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  average  citizen.  I  think 
he  would  rather  be  told  the  truth  than 
a  palpable  falsehood.  For  example,  I 
doubt  if  there  are  very  many  motorists 
who  think  the  Federal  Government  can 
go  on  putting  up  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  impressive  new  four-lane  Inter- 
state express  highways  without  raising 
Federal  taxes  on  motor  fuels  to  cover 
Increased  costs  of  this  program.  Yet  to- 
day 29  State  Governors  have  announced 
their  opposition  to  any  increase  In  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax.  Only  last  year  47 
State  Governors  informed  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  that  it  would 
be  tragic  to  extend  the  Interstate  con- 
struction program  beyond  completion 
date  authorized  in  1956  and  urged  com- 
pletion in  accordance  with  the  original 
schedule. 

Some  may  claim  that  It  is  not  the  path 
of  true  liberalism  to  suggest  that  rev- 
enues be  collected  In  order  to  pay  for 
governmental  benefits.  I  challenge  such 
a  contention. 

IDR   SOUGHT  TAX    INCREASX8 

During  the  ordeal  of  World  War  U. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sug- 
gested repeatedly  to  Congress  that  taxes 
be  increased  so  the  burden  would  not  be 
so  completely  shoved  off  on  future  gen- 
erations. He  proposed  a  $25,000  ceiling 
on  incomes  of  those  at  home  while  men 
w-re  perishing  at  the  front  for  $2  a  day. 
Congress  rejected  his  proposal.  Con- 
gress passed  over  President  Roosevelt's 
veto  a  tax  bill  which  he  regarded  as  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  pay  for  the  great 
burden  of  history's  most  terrible  war. 


In  1947  and  1948  we  all  recall  the  un- 
wise and  premature  tax  reductions  en- 
acted by  the  80th  Congress,  during  a 
period  of  great  national  prosperity  and 
a  huge  national  debt.  President  Harry 
S.  Tnmian.  then  in  the  White  House, 
vetoed  these  tax  reductions.  Congress 
passed  them,  nevertheless,  over  the 
President's  veto.  But  in  November  of 
1948  the  American  people  sustained 
President  Triunan  rather  than  the  80th 
Congress. 

The  American  people  are  mature,  they 
are  wise,  they  are  very  knowing.  They 
realize  that  defending  ourselves  against 
the  Russians,  building  four-lane  super- 
highways and  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources are  things  which  cost  money. 
They  will  not  be  fooled  for  long  by  any 
politician  who  claims  it  is  possible  to  do 
these  things  and  noc  to  collect,  even- 
tually, the  funds  to  finance  such  under- 
takings. ^ 

One  of  the  real  challenges  today  Is  to 
tell  the  American  p>eople  the  truth  about 
the  sacrifices  ahead — if  we  are  to  defend 
the  free  world  and  to  live  up  to  our  ob- 
Ugations  with  respect  to  schools,  re- 
sources, health,  and  other  essentials. 

If  the  people  are  told  the  truth,  they 
will  respond  afflnnatively.  In  our  State 
last  year.  I  explained  that  new  Post  Of- 
fice buildings  an<l  decent  wages  for  postal 
employees  necessitated  higher  postage 
rates  when  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  rimning  a  $700  million  annual  def- 
icit. Despite  the  ix>litical  attacks  made 
upon  me,  I  found  that  the  electorate 
realized  the  facts  of  the  case  very  dis- 
cerningly. 

TAXES   PRICES    OP   PIO0RXS8 

Not  a  day  passes  but  what  my  mail 
from  Oregon  is  heavy  with  demands  for 
Federal  funds  for  schools,  dams,  harbor 
improvements.  National  Forest  roads, 
and  trails.  Post  Office  buildings,  historic 
shrines,  four-lane  highways  and  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation.  Most  re- 
quests are  for  legitimate  and  needed  ex- 
penditures. But  the  price  must  be  paid. 
We  must  face  up  to  the  need  for  collect- 
ing revenues  in  pay  for  good  works. 
That  is  the  reiison  for  the  bills  I  am 
offering  today. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  great  po- 
litical leaders,  Thomas  Jefferson,  said 
long  ago  that  each  generation  had  to 
make  its  own  fight  for  liberty.  It  is  folly 
to  presume  that  our  fight  will  be  any 
less  costly  and  sacrificial  than  those 
which  have  occurred  before. 

Today  we  confront,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  vast  and  mighty  nation — dis- 
ciplined, bulging  with  natural  resources, 
dedicated  to  the  world  advancement  of 
a  monolithic  Communist  state.  Russia 
has  2\^  times  the  area  of  our  own  land. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
2»/2  times  the  area  of  all  49  States,  in- 
cluding the  vast  new  State  of  Alaska, 
which  is  represented  in  part  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartxett],  who  Is  presiding  over 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Russia  embraces  200  million  people. 
Russian  schools  and  colleges  claim  a 
larger  share  of  Russia's  national  income 
than  do  our  schools  and  colleges.  We 
lead  Russia  by  far  in  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles, but  Russia  produces  more  mis- 


siles, more  medical  doctors,  more  huge 
power  dams  each  year.  At  our  present 
pace,  we  will  have  the  finest  tailflns  on 
cars  but  will  Russia  be  first  to  the  moon? 

Can  we  be  the  bulwark  of  the  free 
world — miUtarily.  economically,  and  cul- 
turally— and  yet  not  tax  ourselves  to  fi- 
nance this  great  responsibility?  I  doubt 
it.  Mr.  President.  Is  there  a  thinking 
American  anywhere,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal party,  who  believes  our  rivalry  with 
the  Soviet  Union  can  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully without  tapping  his  pocket- 
book?  Who  can  hide  his  head  under 
the  covers  that  much? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  four  tax  measures  which  I 
commend  to  the  Senate  today. 

HIOHWAT    PBOOXAM    PACKS    HALT 

Mr.  President,  imless  Congress  takes 
action  during  the  current  session,  the 
highway  program  initiated  in  1956  stands 
in  danger  of  coming  to  a  standstill.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  we  passed  special 
stopgap  legislation  to  cover  increased 
costs  and  to  insure  that  the  program  con- 
tinue as  nearly  on  schedule  as  possible. 
But  the  administration  has  Indicated 
that  there  will  be  a  deficit  In  the  high- 
way trust  fund  of  $241  million  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1960  and  a  staggering 
$2.2  billion  shortage  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1962  if  corrective  measures  are  not  taken 
immediately. 

In  considering  this  program.  Congress 
might  employ  one  of  several  alternative 
approaches.  It  might  first  increase  gen- 
eral fund  revenues  to  meet  the  bill  for 
roads;  second,  extend  the  period  over 
which  the  program  will  be  completed: 
third,  incur  additional  public  debt:  or 
fourth,  increase  highway  fuel  taxes  tem- 
porarily.   I  favor  the  latter  cotirse. 

If  the  Increased  costs  of  the  highway 
program  were  paid  for  out  of  general 
revenue,  the  bulk  of  the  burden  would 
undoubtedly  be  borne  by  lower  income 
taxpayers.  Of  moneys  In  the  general 
fimd,  over  one-half  comes  from  individ- 
ual income  tax  receipts.  More  than  60 
percent  of  these  taxes  are  collected  from 
persons  or  family  units  with  a  taxable 
income  of  $4,000  a  year  or  less.  Further- 
more, in  an  era  when  administered  prices 
are  commonplace  In  many  markets.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  impact  and  the 
incidence  of  other  Federal  taxes,  such 
as  the  corporate  income  tax  and  excise 
taxes,  will  not  be  identical.  Sellers  will 
be  able  to  shift  the  tax  until  the  ultimate 
burden  falls  on  the  consumer.  Inci- 
dentally. President  Eisenhower  has 
called  for  this  increase  in  the  motor 
fuels  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
to  Increase  highway  fuel  taxes  by  IVi 
cents  for  a  4-year  period  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1293)  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary IV^-cent  Increase  in  th-  tax  on 
gasoUne  and  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and 
special  motor  fuels  used  in  highway  ve- 
hicles. Introduced  by  Mr.  Nettbercbr.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Finance,    and 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4081(a)(1)  ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  (relating  to  tax  on  gaeoUnc)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  tax  of  three  cents  a  gal- 
lon." and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "a  tax  of — 

"(1)  3  cents  a  gallon,  in  the  case  of  gaso- 
line so  sold  before  July  1, 1959,  or  on  or  after 
July  1.  1964,  or 

"(2)  414  cents  a  gallon,  in  the  case  of 
gasoline  so  sold  on  or  after  July  1,  1969, 
and  before  July  1.  1984." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4041  (a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax 
on  diesel  fuel)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  the  case  of  any  such  liquid  eo  sold 
or  used  on  or  after  July  1,  1959,  and  before 
July  1,  1964,  the  tax  shall  be  4 '/a  cents  a 
gallon.  In  lieu  of  3  cents  a  gallon."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "3  cents  a  gallon" 
in  the  third  sentence  of  such  section  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (1))",  or  414  cents 
a  gallon,  whichever  is  applicable":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "one  cent  a  gallon" 
in  the  fourth  sentence  "or  2>4  cents  a  gallon, 
whichever  Is  applicable.". 

(b)  Section  4041(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  special  motor  fuels)  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  the  case  of  a  liquid  taxable  under  this 
subsection  so  sold  or  used  on  or  after  July  1. 
1959.  and  before  July  1,  1964.  the  tax  shall 
be  41^  cents  a  gaUon,  In  lieu  of  3  cents  a 
gallon."; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "3  cents  a  gallon" 
In  the  third  sentence  of  such  section  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (I))  ",  or '414  cents 
a  gallon,  whichever  is  applicable";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "1  cent  a  gallon" 
In  the  fourth  sentence  "or  2V^  cents  a  gal- 
lon, whichever  is  applicable,". 

(c)  Section  4041(c)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  reduction  In  1972)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "second  and  third  sentences" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "third  and 
fourth  sentences". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4226(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  floor 
stocks  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  1959  tax  on  gasoline. — On  gasoUne 
subject  to  tax  under  section  4081  which,  on 
July  1,  1959.  is  held  by  a  dealer  for  sale,  there 
Is  hereby  Imposed  a  floor  stocks  tax  at  the 
rate  of  1>4  cents  a  gallon.  The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  gasoline 
tn  retail  stocks  held  at  the  place  where  in- 
tended to  be  sold  at  retail,  nor  to  gasoline 
held  for  sale  by  a  producer  or  Importer  of 
gasoline." 

(b)  Section  4226(d)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  due  date  of  floor  stocks  taxes)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Due  Date  of  Taxes. — The  taxes  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  (other  than  by 
paragraph  (5)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be 
paid  at  such  time  after  September  30,  1956, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  S«<:retary  or  his 
delegate.  The  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  at  such  time 
after  S?ptember  30,  1969,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6412  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  floor  stocks 
refunds)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (e)  as  (f).  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (d)  the  following  nc!W  subsection: 

"(e)  1964  Floor  Stocks  Refunds  on  Gaso- 
line.—Where  before  July  1.  1984,  gascllns 
subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4081 
has  been  sold  by  the  producer  or  importer 
and  on  such  date  Is  held  by  a  dealer  and  Is 


Intended  for  sale,  there  shall  be  credited  or 
refunded  (without  Interest)  to  the  producer 
or  importer  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  tax  paid  by  such  producer  or 
Importer  on  his  sale  of  the  gasoline  and  the 
amount  of  tax  made  applicable  to  such  gaso- 
Une on  and  after  July  1.  1964,  if  claim  for 
such  credit  or  refund  is  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  on  or  before  November 
10,  1964,  based  upon  a  request  submitted  to 
the  producer  or  Importer  before  October  1. 
1964,  by  the  dealer  who  held  the  gasoline  in 
respect  of  which  the  credit  or  refund  Is 
claimed,  and,  on  or  before  November  10,  1964, 
reimbureement  has  been  made  to  such  dealer 
by  such  producer  or  importer  for  tlie  tax 
reduction  on  such  gasoline  or  written  con- 
sent has  been  obtained  from  such  dealer  to 
allowance  of  such  credit  or  refund.  No 
credit  or  refund  shall  be  allowable  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  gasoline  In  retail 
stocks  held  at  the  place  or  Intended  to  be 
sold  at  retail,  nor  v?lth  respect  to  gasoline 
held  for  sale  by  a  producer  or  importer  of 
gasoline." 

Sec.  5.  Section  6416(b)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  si>ecial 
cases  in  which  tax  payments  considered  over- 
payments) is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  "3  cents"  in  subpar- 
agraphs (H).  (I),  and  (J)  "or  4>4  cents":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1  cent"  In  subpar- 
agraphs (H).  (I),  and  (J)  "or  2^  cents, 
whichever  is  applicable.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6421  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  gasoline  used 
for  certain  nonhighway  purposes  or  by  local 
transit  systems )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "1  cent"  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)(1)  "or  2^^  cents,  which- 
ever is  applicable";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (i)  as  (J), 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(i)  Gasoline  purchased  after  June  30, 
1939,  and  before  July  1,  1964. — In  the  case 
of  gasoline  purchased  after  June  30,  1959, 
and  before  July  1,  1964,  the  applicable 
amount  under  subsections  ( a )  and  (b)(1) 
shall  be  2V^  cents  for  each  gallon  of  gaso- 
Une." 

Sec.  7.  Section  209  (f )  of  the  Highway  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1956  (relating  to  expenditures 
from  trust  fund)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  1964  Floor  Stocks  Refunds. — The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Trust  Fund  Into  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treas\iry  amounts  equivalent 
to  100  percent  of  the  refunds  made  under 
section  6412(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  In  respect  of  gasoline  subject 
to  tax  under  section  4081  of  such  Code." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has 
iissued  a  report  indicating  that  the  65 
million  cars  in  operation  as  of  1957  will 
soar  to  100  million  vehicles  by  1975.  Can 
we  ignore  the  pressing  need  for  better 
highways?  Can  we  rationally  refuse  to 
support  an  assessment  which  will  cost 
the  average  motorist  less  than  19  cents  a 
week  to  supply  these  necessary  roads? 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  at  this  time 
a  proposal  for  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  on  oil  and 
gas  wells  from  271/2  percent  to  15  percent, 
and  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1294)  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas  wells 
from  27^  percent  to  15  percent,  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Nettberger.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  rec- 
tion  613(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percentage  deple- 
tion rate  for  oil  and  gas  wells)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "27  V^  percent"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  claim  no  orig- 
inaUty  of  legislative  thought  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  Although  during  my 
career  in  the  Senate  I  have  consistently 
supported  efforts  to  reduce  this  allow- 
ance and  thus  narrow  a  gaping  tax  loop- 
hole. I  have  been  a  follower  rather  than 
a  leader.  The  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  [Mx*.  Morse], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuBiPHRET],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Proxiose], 
and  other  able  Senators  played  major 
roles  in  our  attempt  to  rectify  this  in- 
equity in  the  last  Congress.  My  pro- 
posal is  similar  to  corrective  legislation 
again  introduced  this  year  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware   [Mr.  Wn.LTAMB]. 

DEPLXnON  AIXOWAMCX  XKCQUITABU 

The  inequities  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance are  well  known.  It  permits  a  tax 
bonanza  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
The  rate  has  not  been  adjusted  since 
1926.  Yet  the  maximum  corporation  in- 
come-tax rate  is  now  nearly  four  times 
greater,  thus  tremendously  increasing 
the  value  of  the  allowance.  The  deduc- 
tion may  continue  year  after  year;  it 
disregards  original  investment  costs.  It 
is  in  addition  to  other  major  tax  advan- 
tages accorded  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

The  measure  which  I  offer  with  re- 
spect to  percent  depletion  allowance  is 
comparatively  mild.  I  am  hopeful  that 
increased  public  attention  focused  on 
this  glaring  tax  loophole  will  result  in 
affirmative  action  by  the  Senate  on  my 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  for  charg- 
ing the  Post  Office  Department  with  re-  ^ 
sponsibility  for  initiating  postal  rate 
changes  is  not  novel.  In  past  years  a 
number  of  suggestions  have  been  put 
forward  for  placing  such  authority  in 
the  hand  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  or  assign- 
ing this  task  to  an  independent  com- 
mission. In  1931  the  Senate  approved 
an  amendment  which  would  have  trans- 
ferred the  ratemaking  function  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommissioiL  At 
the  present  time,  the  ICC  possesses  the 
power  to  determine  rates  on  fourth  class 
mail. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
I  introduce  today,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  be  empowered  to  determine 
a  fair  and  reasonable  domestic  postal 
rate  structure,  taking  into  account  both 
the  general  and  specific  benefits  which 
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accrue  from  operation  of  the  postal  ssrs- 
tem.  Proposed  changes  would  be  pub- 
lished and  public  hearings  held.  Cost 
accounting  methods  would  replace  polit- 
ical logrolling. 

The  Postmaster  Qenerall  suggestions 
for  rate  alterations  would  then  be  sub- 
mitted  to  Congress  for  ^nslderatlon. 
If  Congress  did  not  within  80  days  pass 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  It 
did  not  favor  the  adjustment  or  modl- 
floatton  recommended  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  proposal  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
states  and  become  effective  If  not  dis- 
approved by  him  within  10  days. 

aXVBIfm  MTtMATED  AT  ISIO  MnXIOW 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has 
Indicated  that  It  will  present  to  Congress 
later  in  this  session  a  rate-mcrease  pro- 
posal adequate  to  provide  at  least  $350 
million.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  postal 
deficit  In  fiscal  year  1960  will  be  $522 
million. 

My  experience  this  past  year  In  the 
bitter  political  battle  over  postage  rates 
has  convinced  me  that  such  an  issue 
should  not  be  determined  by  partisan  or 
personal  politics. 

Congress  has  no  direct  control  over 
the  rates  at  which  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  sells  its  kilowatts  or  over 
the  cost  of  timber  stumpage  in  the  na- 
tional forests  or  or.  O.  &  C.  lands. 

What  if  Senators  were  to  be  pressured, 
day  after  day,  over  the  cost  of  a  Bonne- 
ville kilowatt  to  a  private  utility  or  an 
alumlniim  plant?  What  if  we  were 
lobbied  every  week  over  the  appraised 
value  of  a  stand  of  white  pine  in  the 
Premont  National  Forest  or  over  the 
value  put  on  Douglas-flr  in  the  Willa- 
mette National  Forest?  Yet,  that  is 
what  happens  when  postal  rates  are  at 
issue.  TTiat  is  why  the  rates  charged  by 
the  Post  OflBce  Department  have  lagged 
so  far  behind  costs,  often  to  the  detri- 
ment and  sacrifice  of  the  families  of  the 
men  and  women  employed  by  the  Post 
Oflflce  Department. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill,  together  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
together  with  the  analysis,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  1295)  to  provide  for  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  postal  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nettberger,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

GBMEKAI.    8TATZMENT 

Bbc.  101.  The  Congress  recognizes  that — 

( 1 )  adjustments  from  time  to  time  of  the 
domestic  postal-rate  structiire  are  necessary 
and  desirable  in  order  that,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  general  public  interest, 
postal  revenues  may  be  approximately  equal 
to  postal  expenses;  and 

(2)  it  la  necessary  and  desirable  that  pro- 
vision be  made  whereby  the  domestic  postal- 
rate  structure  may  b«  revised  promptly,  as 


the  BMd  therefor  arlMs,  thus  minimising 
tht  ImpAot  of  postal  dtflelta  on  th«  Trvaaury 
or  th«  United  8UtM. 

SDiMTnoira 

8w.  loa.  For  tb*  purpoMM  of  thit  Act  "do- 
mMtlo  poatal-rato  Btruoture"  IncludM— 

(i)  postal  rate*  applloabl*  to  the  Mvsral 
olMMS  of  nalli 

(S)  aonw,  tla*  and  weight  Umlts.  and 
other  eondltkme  of  mallabUlty  appUcable 
to  the  several  clanes  of  maU. 

DICI.ARATION    Or    M>UCT 

Bac.  103.  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congresa  that  (1)  the  American 
people  are  entlUed  to  a  poatal  lyitem  with 
the  hlgheat  poealble  standards  of  tradition 
and  aervloe  consistent  with  good  buslneas 
admlnUtratlon;  (i)  the  Inherent  advantagee 
of  the  postal  service  In  the  promotion  of 
social,  commerclixl,  and  Intellectual  Inter- 
course among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  maintained;  (3)  the  domestic  postal-rate 
structure  be  revised  promptly  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  reflect  reasonable  charges  and 
other  conditions  of  mallabUlty  applicable 
to  the  several  cla-sses  of  mall;  and  (4)  the 
revenues  of  the  postal  service  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  Insure  that  the  postal  deficit  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  greater  than  that 
determined  to  reflect  the  general  bcneflts  to 
the  public  accruing  from  operation  of  the 
postal  system.  ' 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General  is 
authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  de- 
termine from  time  to  time  a  fair  and  reason- 
able domestic  postal-rate  structure. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  to 
determine  a  fair  and  reasonable  domestic 
postal-rate  structure,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  give  due  consideration  to— 

(1)  the  preservutlon  of  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantages of  the  pcctal  service  In  the  promo- 
tion of  social,  cultural.  Intellectual,  and 
commercial  Intercourse  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  postal  service  adivpted  to  the  present  needs, 
and  adaptable  to  the  future  needs,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  promotion  of  adequate,  economic. 
and  eflteient  postal  service  at  reasonable  and 
equitable  postal  rates; 

(4)  the  effect  of  postal  services  and  the 
Impact  of  postal  rates  on  users  of  the  malls: 

(5)  the  requlrementa  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment with  refq;)ect  to  the  manner  and 
form  of  preparation  and  presentation  of 
maiUngs  by  the  uiers  of  the  various  r^sssra 
of  mall; 

(6)  the  value  of  mall; 

(7)  the  value  of  service  rendered  In  terms 
of  priority,  secrecy,  security,  speed  of  trans- 
mission, and  other  factors;  and 

(8)  the  value  of  time  of  delivery  of  mall. 
Sec.  ids.  When    the    Postmaster    General 

finds  on  experience  that  changes,  adjust- 
menta,  or  modifications  are  necessary  In  the 
domestic  postal-rate  structure  to  meet  any 
of  the  standards  or  requlrementa  prescribed 
In  this  Act,  he  shall — 

(1)  promptly  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
•  later  a  notice  setting  forth  hU  findings  and 

the  proposed  changes,  adjustmenta  or  modi- 
fications in  the  domestic  poetal-rata  struc- 
ture based  thereon;  and 

(2)  under  regulations  prescribed  l^y  him. 
afford  opportunity  to  all  Interested  persons 
to  present  views,  data  and  argumenta,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  on  a  data  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  30  dajrs  after  publication  of  the 
proposed  changes  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Bee.  106.  (a)  After  consideration  of  all 
relevant  matter  presented,  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port which  shall  contain  (1)  a  statement  of 
his  findings  with  respect  to  the  necessity  or 
advisability  of  making  changes,  adjustmenta, 
or  modifications  in  the  postal-rate  structure, 
and  (2)  his  proposals,  prepared  with  due  re- 


gard for  the  legislative  forms  and  procedures 
of  the  Congress,  for  such  changes,  adjust- 
msnta  or  modifications. 

(b)  Xf.  In  the  case  of  any  proposal  for  a 
change,  adjustment,  or  modification  In  the 
postal -rate  structure  submitted  by  the  Post* 
master  Qeneral  to  the  Congress  as  provided 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Con< 
gress  does  not.  prior  to  90  days  after  the 
filing  thereof,  pars  a  concurrent  reeoluUon 
stating  that  It  does  not  favor  such  changs, 
adjustment,  or  modlflcatlon,  the  proposal 
shall  forthwith  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  more  than 
00  days  aft?r  the  nung  of  the  report  if  not 
disapproved  by  him  within  ten  days  (Sun- 
days excepted)  after  It  shall  have  been  pre- 
•ented  to  him. 

Sic.  107.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  see> 
tlon  are  enacted  by  the  Congrees — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Ssnata  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  niles  of  each  Rouse, 
respectively,  and  such  rules  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  therewith;   and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  ths  two  Houses  of  Congress 
which  states  In  substance  that  the  Con- 
gress does,  or  does  not.  favor  such  proposal 
of  the  Postmaster  General  for  a  change, 
adjustment,  or  modincallon  In  the  postal- 
rate  structure. 

(c)  A  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
may  be  reported  at  any  time  prior  to  60 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  report. 

4d)(l)  When  a  resolution  has  been  re- 
ported. It  shall  at  any  time  thereaftar  be 
In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
such  resolution.  Such  motion  shaU  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  In 
order  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  nwve 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  mo- 
tion Lb  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to; 

(2)  I>ebata  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  which 
shaU  be  eqiially  divided  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  ahall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to.  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  In  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to; 

(3)  All  motions  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution,  and  all  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate;  and 

(4)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Chair  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
procedure  relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(e)  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect 
to  a  proposal  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
■uch  House  receives  from  the  other  House 
a  resolution  vrlth  respect  to  the  same  pro- 
posal, then — 

(1)  if  no  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  proposal  has  been 
referred  to  committee,  no  other  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  proposal  may  be 
reported;  and 


(g)  if  a  reeolutioB  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  proposal  has  been  re« 
ferred  to  committee 

(A)  the  procedure  with  reepect  to  that  or 
other  reeolutlozta  of  such  Rouse  with  re- 
spsct  to  such  proposal  whloli  have  been 
referred  to  committee  shall  be  the  same 
ns  If  no  resolution  from  the  other  House 
with  reepect  to  such  proposal  had  been  re« 
oelved:  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  reepect 
to  such  proposal  the  resolution  from  the 
otlier  House  with  reepect  to  such  proposal 
slmll  be  automatically  substituted  for  the 
resolution  of  the  first  Rouae. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Niu- 
■BROBR  Is  as  foUowi: 

BZPLAMATION    or    Box    "TO   PBOVnMt    FOK    AD- 

jusTStBNT    or    Postal    Ratis.    and    roa 

OTHxa  PuarosBS" 

Section  101  of  the  bill  oonta.ns  a  general 
statement  of  the  Congress  which  recognizes 
the  need  for  the  provision  of  )x>stage  rates 
which  will,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  general  public  Interest,  produce  postal 
revenues  approximately  equal  tx)  postal  ex- 
penses and  the  necessity  for  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  simplified  means  of  adjusting 
postal  rates  as  the  need  arises. 

Section  103  defines  "domestic  postal-rata 
structure"  as  Including  all  postage  rates  ap- 
plicable to  all  claaser  of  mall  and  the  zones, 
size  and  weight  llmita  and  other  conditions 
of  mallabUlty.  Under  this  section  an*!  the 
remaining  sections  of  the  bill,  the  Postmaster 
General  would  not  seek  approval  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  for  changes 
In  the  rate  structure  for  parcel  p<Mt.  Rather, 
he  would  determine  the  ratefi  be  thinks 
proper,  as  he  does  now.  and  submit  those 
rates  to  the  Congress.  If  the  C'jngress  does 
not  reject  the  prop>osals  (see  sec.  106(b)), 
his  proposals  wlU  become  final.  If  not  dis- 
approved by  the  President. 

Section  103.  This  section  contains  the 
congressional  policy  with  respect  to  postal 
rates.  It  provides  In  short  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  a  p<:>8tal  system 
of  the  highest  possible  standards  of  tradi- 
tion and  service  consistent  with  good  busi- 
ness administration;  that  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  the  postal  service  In  the  pro- 
motion of  social,  commercial,  and  Intellec- 
tual Intercourse  must  be  malnT;alned;  that 
the  postal  rate  structure  must  be  revised 
promptly  so  as  to  refiect  reasonable  charges 
for  the  several  classes  of  mall;  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Department  shall  be  such 
as  to  Insure  that  the  postal  deficit  will  not 
exceed  an  amount  greater  than  that  deter- 
mined to  refiect  the  general  beiieflta  to  the 
public  accruing  from  operation  uf  the  postal 
system. 

Section  104.  This  section  authorisaes  and 
dlrecta  the  Postmaster  General  from  time 
to  time  to  determine  a  reasonable  postal 
rate  structure.  It  provides  standards  under 
which  he  will  make  bis  determinations.  For 
example.  It  commands  him  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  need  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  advantages  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice In  the  promotion  of  the  social,  cultxiral. 
Intellectual  and  commercial  intercourse 
among  oxir  people;  the  promotion  of  an 
adequate,  economic,  and  efficient  postal  serv- 
ice at  reasonable  and  equitable  rates;  the 
Impact  of  postal  rates  on  tuers  of  the  mall; 
the  reqiUrementa  Imposed  by  the  postal 
service  with  respect  to  the  manner  and 
form  of  presentation  of  mailings  by  users 
of  the  malls;  the  value  of  mall  and  the  value 
of  service  rendered  In  terms  of  priority, 
secrecy,  security,  and  time  of  delivery. 

Section  106.  This  section  will  require  the 
Postmaster  General  upon  his  determination 
that  there  Is  need  for  readjustment  of  the 
rata  structure  to  publish  his  findings  and 
his  proposed  changes  In  the  Federal  Reg- 


ister. It  further  requires  that  he  afford 
opportunity  to  all  interested  pereons  to 
preeent  either  orally  or  In  writing  their 
views  and  argumente  with  resi>eot  to  the 
propoealB. 

Section  106.  This  section  will  require  the 
Postmaster  General  to  consider  all  relevant 
matter  preeented  to  him  and  then  to  file  with 
the  Congress  a  statement  of  his  findings 
with  respect  to  the  neoeeslty  or  advisability 
of  making  rata  adjustments  and  his  rpeclflo 
proposals  for  such  adjustments.  This  sec- 
tion further  establlshee  a  prooedure  similar 
to  that  established  for  reorganisation  plans. 
Under  the  prooedure,  the  rates  propoeed  by 
the  Postmaster  Qeneral  will  beoome  final 
unleee  (1)  prior  to  00  days  after  the  filing, 
the  Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution 
Stating  It  does  not  favor  the  ohangee.  or 
(8)  m  the  event  the  Congrees  doee  not  pass 
this  reeolutlon.  the  President  withholds  his 
approval. 

Section  107  establlshee  the  reorganization 
plan  procedure  to  be  observed  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  bill. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  this  age  of  the  nuclear  threat,  we 
know  that  war  cannot  benefit  anyone, 
whether  he  be  on  the  winning  side  or 
the  losing.  But  if  there  is  no  one  who 
benefits  from  war,  there  are  still  those 
who  profit  from  armed  E>eace. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  age  of  the  nu- 
clear threat,  we  know  that  war  cannot 
benefit  anyone,  whether  he  be  on  the 
winning  side  ori;he  losing.  But  if  there 
Is  no  one  who  benefits  from  war,  there 
are  still  those  who  profit  from  armed 
peace. 

The  last  year  of  World  War  II  spend- 
ing was  fiscal  year  1946.  In  fiscal  1947 
our  national  expenditures  on  military 
security,  which  include  atomic  energy 
and  military  foreign  aid.  were  $14.6  bil- 
lion, about  6  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  fiscal  1948  they  were 
$12.3  billion,  in  1949  they  were  $15  bil- 
lion, and  in  1950  they  were  $14  billion. 
In  other  words,  in  the  4  years  of  the 
Tniman  administration  prior  to  the 
Communist  attack  in  Korea,  our  defense 
expenditures  averaged  about  $14  billion 
annually.  This  was  approximately  5 
percent  of  our  national  product,  which 
during  these  same  years  expanded  by 
$50  billion. 

OXniVSE  COSTS  aXMAIN  HICB 

In  fiscal  1952,  at  the  height  of  the  Ko- 
rean war,  we  sp>ent  on  defense  $42  bil- 
lion. Since  that  time  annual  defense 
expenditures  have  not  fallen  below  $40 
billion.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  we  may  be  able  significantly  to  re- 
duce these  expenses  in  the  foreseeable 
future  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities as  a  world  leader. 

The  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1960  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$45.8  billion  for  major  national  secu- 
rity. This  sum  represents  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  all  budget  expenditures  and 
almost  10  percent  of  the  predicted  gross 
national  product  for  the  calendar  year 
1959.  While  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  there  are  important  secondary 
benefits  involved,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  the  principal  beneficiaries  are  those 
who  own  or  operate  firms  engaged  in 
producing  defense  items. 

A  story  m  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  Tuesday,  March  3, 1959. 
reported  that  the  net  income  of  Aerojet- 


Qeneral  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  Oeneral 
Tire  4  Rubber  Co.  and  the  largest  solid* 
propellant  rocket-fuel  producer  In  the 
United  SUtes.  rose  to  $6,028,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  November  SO.  1058. 
compared  with  $3,818,000  In  the  previous 
year — an  Increase  In  earnings  of  over 
66  percent.  According  to  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  of  March  1. 1858.  stock 
In  Qeneral  Tire  reached  a  1858-59  high, 
some  807  percent  above  Its  low.  while 
stock  in  Thiokol  Chemical,  next  in  sise 
in  this  field,  realised  a  gain  of  some  830 
percent.  The  Times  reported  that  Thl- 
okol's  sales  in  1957  were  $30,847,457  and 
estimated  1858  sales  at  more  than  $80 
million— over  2V^  times  greater. 

Yet  In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Post  to 
which  I  referred,  there  appeared  an  arti- 
cle citing  a  tabulation  by  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  of  earn- 
ings reports  issued  by  2,219  corporations 
which  showed  aggregate  net  income  in 
1958  down  12  percent  from  1957.  But 
this  effect  of  the  recession  was  little  felt 
in  many  defense-related  firms.  Weap- 
ons soared  while  other  corporations  of- 
ten su£Fered. 

AaMAMXNT   BOOM   BEIYXnTS   SKLBCTIVC 

Massive  profit  from  defense  business 
Is.  of  course,  not  restricted  to  missile  fuel 
manufacturers.  Aircraft,  automotive, 
petroleum,  and  other  industries  have 
gained  from  the  armament  boom. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  challenge  the  need 
for  large  defense  expenditures.  I  have 
supported  appropriations  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  our  security  in  the  past, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  As  I  indi- 
cated previously,  it  is  possible  that  we 
are  not  allocating  enough  of  our  re- 
sources for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  and  fulfillment  of  our  obligations 
to  the  free  world.  But  I  think  that  it 
is  time  that  we  recognized  the  financial 
impact  of  these  expenditures  on  corpo- 
rate profits.  When  we  contemplate  the 
incredible  complexity  of  modem  defense 
technology,  we  realize  that  large  defense 
budgets  are  here  to  stay.  Yet,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  automatically 
condone  the  type  of  limited  prosperity 
which  they  Imply. 

Taxation  of  unreasonable,  windfall 
profits  resulting  from  certain  defense 
and  economic  necessities  facing  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  complex  and  difficult  realm 
of  policy.  We  have  accumulated  years 
of  experience  over  the  past  decade  and 
a  half  with  techniques,  programs,  and 
devices  in  the  field.  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert  in  this  area.  Accordingly,  I  am 
not  today  presenting  original  legislative 
proposals  for  excess  profits  taxation. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  one 
whose  text  and  provisions  previously 
have  won  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

My  bill  to  reimpose  the  excess -profits 
tax  does  not  attempt  to  redraft  all  of 
the  technical  and  complex  provisions  of 
that  law,  as  we  last  knew  it.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  provisions  would  need  to 
be  redrafted  in  the  light  of  changed 
conditions.  This  could  easily  be  done 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  by  the 
congressional  ccnnmittees  which  deal 
with  taxation,  if  the  basic  decision 
should  be  made  to  reimpose  an  excess- 
profits  tax. 
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PintPOSB  FUBUC  DIBCTTBSION 

For  the  sake  of  directing  attention  and 
study  to  the  question  of  this  basic  deci- 
sion, however,  my  bill  simply  proposes 
to  reimpose  the  excess-profits  tax  of  the 
1950  act  for  the  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1959,  and  beginning  be- 
fore July  1,  1961.  Such  amendments  as 
are  incorporated  in  my  very  brief  bill  it- 
self are  merely  Intended  to  bring  that 
earlier  excess-profits  tax  act  up  to  date 
by  changing  from  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  the  pro- 
visions Of  the  new  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  and  by  moving  up  the  gov- 
erning dates  accordingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1296)  to  reimpose  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1950  effective 
for  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1959,  and  beginning  before  July  1,  19«1, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Nittberger,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
Withstanding  any  contrary  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  subchapter  D 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1930  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1939,  and  beginning  before 
July  1,  1961. 

Sac.  2.  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1959,  and  be- 
ginning before  July  1,  1961,  subpart  A  of 
part  ni  of  subchapter  N  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  foreign 
tax  credit)  and  chapter  6  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  consoli- 
dated returns)  are  amended  so  as  to  inclucte 
the  provisions  of  the  amendments  to  tol 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  made  by  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1950 
and  by  section  301  of  such  Act  insofar  as 
It  relates  to  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939. 

Szc.  3.  In  applying  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chi^ter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1930.  and  beginning  before 
July  1.  1061— 

(1)  Any  reference  in  such  subchapter  to 
any  provision  or  term  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1039  (other  than  to  a  provision 
within  such  subchapter)  shall  refer  to  the 
corresponding  provision  or  term  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(2)  The  dates  1946,  1947.  1946.  1949,  1950. 
1051,  1952,  and  1953  wherever  used  In  such 
subchapter  shall  refer  to  1054,  1055,  1056, 
1057,  1958.  1059.  1060.  and  1961.  respectively; 


(8)  The  provisions  of  subtitle  F  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
procedure  and  administration),  other  than 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
7851(a)(6).  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  such  subchapter. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  proposals  which 
I  have  advanced  this  afternoon  are  by 
any  means  the  only  revenue  sources  suit- 
able for  congressional  exploration.  The 
Junior    Senator    fr<Mn   Wisconsin    [Mr. 


ProxmireI  pointed  out  on  Monday  that 
a  special  audit  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  Indicated  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  losing  $2.6  billion  annu- 
ally due  to  tax  evasion  in  connection 
with  the  income  tax.  The  Senator  an- 
nounced at  that  time  that  he  was  writ- 
ing to  the  IRS  to  determine  precisely 
what  percentage  of  income  tax  returns 
are  audited,  the  cost  of  auditing,  recov- 
eries traceable  to  tax  auditing,  and  the 
additional  revenue  that  may  be  derived 
from  performing  a  more  detailed  audit. 
I  look  forward  to  his  report,  and  hope 
that  it  will  result  in  ^affirmative  action 
by  the  Congress. 

Likewise,  I  believe  that  we  should 
examine  carefully  the  tax  on  capital 
gains,  various  excises,  and  tax  treatment 
of  different  groups  and  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  special  distinctions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  It 
thought  that  because  of  my  advocacy  of 
the  four  tax  proposals  which  I  have  Just 
discussed  that  I  have  become  a  victim 
of  the  balanced-budget  fetish. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything 
sacrosanct  about  any  Item  now  in  the 
President's  budget.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  a  program  outside  the  President's 
arbitrary  framework  is  untouchable. 
The  administration  has  created  a  mythi- 
cal balanced  budget  which  was  achieved 
on  paper  a  year  and  half  before  it  was 
possible  to  actually  balance  the  bookst- 
and with  heavy  reliance  on  revenue 
measures  not  yet  law,  for  example,  the 
motor-fuels  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  even  the  present  budget, 
which  has  been  seAt  to  Congress  by  the 
White  House,  for  $77  billion,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  balanced  unless  Congress 
increases  motor  fuel  taxes  and  increases 
postal  rates.  Two  of  the  bills  which  I 
have  introduced  today  are  Intended  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  Therefore,  I 
believe  it  is  wise  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  recognize  the  basic,  unassailable 
fact  that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  of  even  $77  billion  unless 
two  of  the  revenue  measures  which  I 
have  introduced  here  are  enacted  Into 
law. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
budget  is  to  weigh  "opi>ortunity  costs," 
the  price  of  giving  up  one  thing  so  as 
to  do  something  deemed  of  greater  im- 
portance, the  division  of  resources  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private  sectors 
of  the  economy,  between  competing  pro- 
grams within  the  budgetary  framework. 

The  fact  that  a  particular  program 
has  accumulated  a  hoary  tradition  of 
congressional  support  Is  no  argument  in 
itself  for  its  continued  Federal  backing. 
The  budgetary  procedure  is  one  of  re- 
view and  allocation.  It  should  not  be 
stultified  by  habit  or  pressure. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  concern  with  the  questions  of  in- 
flation or  deficit  spending  has  caused  me 
to  lose  sight  of  the  problems  of  full  em- 
ployment and  maximum  growth  which 
face  us  today. 

MttTLorwatn,  orowtr  ooals  vitai. 

m  this  session,  as  in  the  past.  I  urge 
enactment  of  a  broader  housing  pro- 
gram, liberalization  of  unemployment 
compensation,  passage   of  a   depressed 


areas  bm  to  relieve  those  Mvlng  !n  sec- 
tions of  chronic  imemployment.  increase 
and  extension  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 
I  again  support  measures  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  in  classroom 
construction,  extend  Federal  help  offered 
airports,  authorize  construction  of  water 
control  projects.  All  of  these  measures 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  growth 
and  employment  and  will  tend  to  in- 
crease tax  revenues  and  aid  In  solving 
problems  of  stagnation  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  "post-recession"  economy. 

But  while  I  recognize  these  facts.  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  continued  reluc- 
tance to  seek  new  revenue  sources.  In- 
creasing concern  is  being  shown  as  to 
placement  of  the  public  debt.  There  ex- 
ists the  possibility  that  debt  monetisa- 
tion  may  Increase  through  the  commer- 
cial banking  system  more  rapidly  than 
economic  growth,  thus  supplying  a  po- 
tential source  of  inflation. 

Interest  and  service  charges  involved 
In  bond  financing  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  be  implemented.  These  costs 
benefit  directly  only  the  lenders.  Inter- 
est payments  in  fiscal  year  1960  are  esti- 
mated at  $8,096  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1955  the  figure  was  $6,438  million.  In 
5  years  interest  costs  increased  over  20 
percent.  Today  interest  payments  rep- 
resent 10.5  percent  of  total  budget  ex- 
penditures— more  than  we  will  spend  on 
all  the  Federal  fimctions  of  commerce 
and  housing,  natural  resources,  and  la- 
bor and  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  that  proportion  of  QNP 
represented  by  nondefense  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  declined 
every  year  since  fiscal  year  1954  with  the 
exception  of  1958  when  special  stimu- 
latory measures  were  taken  to  aid  the 
economy  in  recovering  from  the  reces- 
sion. I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  effec- 
tively provide  the  goods  and  services 
which  our  country  needs,  we  must  con- 
sider increasing  that  share  of  resources 
allocated  to  the  public  sector  through 
taxation.  As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  said:  "Taxes  are  what  we  pay  for 
civilized  society." 

I  share  with  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  the  view  that  we 
should  not  shove  off  onto  the  backs  of 
future  generations  our  own  burdens  to- 
day. They  will  have  plenty  of  problems 
of  their  own.  Are  we  self-sacrificing 
enough  to  meet  the  test  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury? This  question  is  implicit  in  the 
revenue-raising  measures  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

In  his  thoughtful  syndicated  column 
for  March  5,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  has 
called  for  higher  taxes  in  order  to  meet 
our  ever-rising  duties  in  our  own  land 
and  in  the  world.  This  column  appeared 
here  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  and  in  the  Oregoolan  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 
as  follows: 

Trs  SruLTirmra  Dooma 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  President's  budget  Is  now  a  footbaU 
In  a  political  scrimmage.    Both  parties  are 
pretending  that  they  are  struggling  to  bal- 


ance the  budget.  In  fact  neither  the  admin- 
istration nor  the  Congress  shows  any  sign 
of  being  willing  to  vote  the  taxes  which  are 
absolutely  essential  if  the  budget  is  to  be 
balanced. 

As.of  now.  both  parties  regard  as  untouch- 
able the  income  tax  rates  which  were  fixed 
in  1954,  the  date  of  the  Elsenhower  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  The  President's  budget  plan, 
if  we  accept  some  rather  fancy  calculations, 
can  be  brought  into  balance — but  only  If 
Congress  will  raise  postal  rates  and  Increase 
the  gaaoUne  taxes.  As  Congress  is  certain  to 
reject  the  new  taxes,  the  official  theory  of 
the  Democrats  seems  to  be  that  they  can 
balance  the  budget  by  cutting  down  on  what 
the  President  has  asked  for  in  foreign  aid. 

Both  parties  have  now  worked  themselves 
Into  a  Jam  which,  considering  the  state  of 
the  world,  is  not  an  inspiring  thing  to  look  at. 
The  Republicans  have  gotten  themselves 
into  a  position  where  they  must  save  on 
spending  for  native  American  needs — such 
as  education  and  public  facilities,  almost 
certainly  also  the  national  defense.  But  the 
Republicans,  as  the  great  savers,  are  im- 
plored by  the  President  to  spend  abroad  on 
foreign  aid  the  sums  they  would  Uke  to 
spend  here  at  home. 

The  Democrats  on  the  other  hand  have 
worked  themselves  into  the  embarrassing 
position  where  they,  the  party  of  Wilson, 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Btevenson,  are 
threatening  to  save  on  foreign  aid  in  order 
to  spend  more  at  home. 

Surely,  there  is  something  Inherently  ab- 
surd in  a  sitiiatlon  where  the  Republicans 
are  the  globallsts  and  the  Democrats  are  the 
isolationists.  Could  such  a  topsy-turvy  sit- 
uation have  developed  if  politicians  In  both 
parties  had  not  forgotten  the  realities  of  our 
national  needs  while  they  play  politics  with 
the  budget  and  with  taxes? 

What  has  happened  to  all  these  earnest 
and  patriotic  men?  They  have  become  en- 
tangled in  a  dogma  which  few  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  none  of  the  leaders  in 
Washington  have  the  courage  to  challenge. 
What  is  the  dogma?  Is  It  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced?  No.  The  budget 
should  if  possible  be  balanced,  and  if  that  is 
impossible,  there  should  nevertheless  be  a 
serious  attempt  made  to  balance  it. 

The  dogma  which  confuses  the  whole  sit- 
uation and  the  position  of  both  parties  is 
that  the  budget  must  be  balanced  without 
raising  the  income  tax  rates.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is  the  acceptance  by  both  sets 
of  political  leaders  of  the  dogma  that  the 
Income  tax  rates  of  1954  are  sacrosanct. 

Once  that  dogma  is  accepted,  the  budget 
cannot  be  bftlanced  except  by  two  equally 
unacceptable  methods.  One  is  to  balance 
It  by  taxes  on  consiunption.  This  is  some- 
thing that  Congress  will  not  now  do.  The 
other  method  is  to  balance  the  budget  at 
the  expense  of  our  national  dsfense  and  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  ot  our  Internal  public 
needs  and  development.  This  Ls  something 
that  the  country  cannot  afford  to  do. 

Here,  having  accepted  the  dogma  about 
the  1954  Income  tax  rates,  we  have  locked 
ourselves  in  a  room  from  which  there  Is  no 
decent  exit. 

What  is  in  prospect  now,  unless  there  is 
a  revival  of  national  leadership  at  both  ends 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is,  first,  a  budget 
which  does  not  balance  because  Congress 
and  the  President  between  them  wUl  not 
produce  the  taxes  necessary  to  balance  it; 
second,  a  budget  which  does  not  support 
o\ir  national  interests  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  supplemented 
in  the  near  future  by  extraordinary  appro- 
priations. 

While  this  Is  going  on  we  shall  have  to  pay 
the  price  of  having  neglected  our  national 
needs  becatise  we  were  too  soft  and  too 
tlnUd  to  tax  ourselves  enough. 


STANDARI>S  OF  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE PROFICIENCY  FOR  THE 
FOREIGN    SERVICE 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
last  Monday  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mamsfuxo]  a  bill  (S. 
1243)  dealing  with  foreign  language  pro- 
ficiency standards  and  training  for  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
The  bin  also  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  recruitment  for  the 
Foreign  Service. 

The  United  States  has  come  of  age  in 
the  past  two  decades.  We  have  once 
and  for  all  Joined  the  world.  America's 
detached  and  distant  situation,  as 
Washington  called  it  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  is  gone  like  yesterday's  snows. 
And  gone  with  it  is  any  possibility  of 
following  Washington's  advice  to  steer 
clear  of  the  foreign  world. 

Largely  because  of  the  recentness  of 
our  advent  to  the  position  we  now  oc- 
cupy in  the  world,  our  country  is  in  a 
comparatively  immature  stage  in  pre- 
paring Its  people  for  life  as  citizens  of  a 
leading  international  power.  By  and 
large  American  educational  processes 
and  family  life  are  still  inner  directed 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
are.  however,  many  developments  in 
education  which  are  turning  our  people 
more  and  more  to  an  "outer  directed" 
orientation  vis-a-vis  other  nations  and 
their  people. 

Let  me  mention  a  few: 

In  January  1948,  Congress  passed  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change— Smith-Mundt — Act,  Public  Law 
80-402,  which  gave  the  Government  per- 
manent authority  to  engage  in  world- 
wide educational  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  the  F>eople  of  other  countries.  The 
semiannual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange  contain 
a  review  of  the  manifold  programs  and 
activities  under  the  act 

Last  year  marked  the  10th  year  of 
educational  exchanges  under  the  world 
renowned  Fulbright  Act,  Public  Law 
79-584. 

The  program  of  university  contracts 
abroad  for  technical  assistance,  admin- 
istered by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  has  been  in  operation 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  since 
1951. 

Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  Public  Law  85-864, 
established  a  program  to  further  the 
teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages 
not  generally  taught  in  this  country  and 
to  provide  for  studies  necessary  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  areas  in  which 
such  languages  are  commonly  used. 

Several  institutions  in  my  State  of 
Massachusetts  are  leaders  in  various 
fields  of  international  studies.  Among 
these  are  my  own  alma  mater,  Harvard 
University,  which  has  a  host  of  programs 
and  activities  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels;  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  participating  in  fac- 
ulty-exchange programs  in  Japan  and 
Venezuela  under  ICA  and  USIA.  respec- 
tively; Tufts  College  and  Its  Fletcher 
School  of  Diplomacy;  Boston  University, 
which  has  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 


African  area  studies  programs;  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  its 
Center  for  International  Studies,  which 
has  done  excellent  work  under  contract 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 
Clark  University,  a  leader  in  the  study  of 
geography;  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Mount  Holyoke;  Radcliffe,  Smith. 
and  Wellesley  Colleges  with  well-estab- 
lished international  student-exchange 
programs;  Brandeis  University  with  its 
Wien  international  scholarship  program, 
and  its  Mediterranean.  Near  Eastern,  and 
Judaic  studies;  Amherst  College  with  its 
Merrill  Center  tor  Economics  at  which 
international  summer  seminars  on  major 
economic  problems  are  held. 

Recently  I  have  been  corresponding 
with  Father  Vincent  R.  Dolbec,  A~A., 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  Assumption  Col- 
lege, about  its  newly  proposed  summer 
institutes  in  Russian  and  French  lan- 
guages and  culture.  The  school  has  a 
proud  reputation  for  its  foreign-studies 
effort. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  conferred  with 
Dr.  Glenn  A.  Olds,  president  of  Spring- 
field College,  and  heard  something  of  the 
promising  new  projects  which  he  is 
planning  there. 

Plainly,  more  and  more  is  being  dcme 
in  America  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams of  international  education,  re- 
search, and  study,  whose  long-run  effect 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  fabric  of  our 
society  in  giving  all  our  citizens  an 
orientation  consistent  with  the  role  in 
the  world  which  our  Nation  must  play. 
Similar  influences  stem  from  the  con- 
tinually expanding  oversea  op>erations 
of  American  business  enterprises  and  the 
steadily  increasing  activities  of  our  many 
nongovernmental,  informal  educational 
organizations. 

However,  we  would  be  deluding  our- 
selves if  we  failed  to  recognize  that  there 
is  room  for  much  more  to  be  done.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Ftjlbright],  recognizes  this. 
The  bill  (S.  1205)  which  he  filed  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  ad- 
vanced training  in  foreign  countries  dur- 
ing summer  vacation  for  teachers  of  for- 
eign languages,  is  an  imaginative  and 
constructive  proposal  which  deserves 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

The  educational  activities  which  are 
going  on  and  which  are  being  planned 
in  America  are  but  a  small  proportion 
of  all  that  will  have  to  be  done  before 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  will  be 
globally  oriented;  before  our  young  peo- 
ple will  come  to  regard  an  oversea  ca- 
reer with  the  same  interest  and  alacrity 
as  they  now  view  domestic  careers.  I 
commend  to  all  Senators  for  study  the 
hearing  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  February  18  at  which  Dean 
Harlan  Cleveland,  dean  of  the  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  and  two 
of  his  associates  discussed  in  most  stim- 
ulating fashion  the  subject  of  the  over- 
sea Americans. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  Dean 
Cleveland  made  the  following  observa- 
tions in  talking  about  the  urgency  of 
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changing  the  attitudes  of  our  cltUsena  to 
make  them  more  compatible  with  the 
role  of  our  Nation  In  the  world: 

I  am  alao  painfully  aware  as  an  educator 
that  there  la  a  certain  cycle  in  growing  peo- 
ple, aa  there  la  In  other  forma  of  agriculture, 
and  that  If  we  have  an  outstanding  person- 
nel, oversea  personnel  service,  Including  the 
Foreign  Service  and  other  forms  of  oversea 
civilian  service  In  a  generation,  we  will  have 
to  operate  with  the  greatest  urgency  today 
In  growing  the  kinds  of  people  that  will  have 
to  make  up  that  service. 

•  •  •  •      -       • 

So  the  first  thing  Is  to  put  It  on  a  long- 
range  basts,  and  the  second  thing  Is  to  estab- 
lish enough  training  and  education  programs 
around  the  country  to  begin  to  produce  a 
real  pool  of  qualified  people. 

I  think  there  is  much  wisdom  In  these 
observations  Iv  Dean  Cleveland.  Per- 
haps their  principal  significance  is  their 
Implication  fof  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  Statee  and  our  other  govern- 
mental oversea  operations,  for  they  must 
recruit  their  peraoimel  from  the  ranks 
of  young  men  ancM^omen  with  the  out- 
looks and  qualUhUftlons  which  today's 
American  education  and  family  life  Im- 
part to  them.  UhtU  time  and  hard  work 
have  wrought  the  transformation  in  out- 
look and  quallflcation  of  our  citizens  so 
as  to  create  a  real  pool  of  flrst-rate  over- 
sea emissaries,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
there  will  have  to  be  considerable  orien- 
tation and  language  training  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  to  serve  in  our  Govern- 
ment's oversea  operations. 

The  principal  center  for  such  training 
within  the  Government  Is  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  which  is  doing  a  fine 
Job  In  Its  crucial  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  j>oint  in  my 
remarks  two  interesting,  recent  maga- 
zine articles  about  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoxd, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Readtr'a  Digest,  February  1089) 

OvB  OvmasAs  Task  Porci  in  Mum 
(By  John  Stuart  Msrtln) 

In  ft  Japanese  port,  a  brisk,  Mloht|ftn*brtd 
woman  atrldes  into  a  police  sutlon  near  the 
waterfront.  She  exohaniei  irNtlnia  with 
htr  food  friend,  the  dMk  Mfieant.  and 
lUtcni  to  what  U  troubling  him  this  even- 
ln(;  Some  Amerloitn  Maman  have  wreoked  ft 
tftvern  and  have  bttn  locked  up.  Rldlni 
htrd  on  luoh  omm  haa  long  been  one  of  thla 
Iftdy'i  ipeotftltloa  fts  ft  U.S.  consul  eharged 
with  matters  maritime. 

Zn  New  Delhi,  Xndlft,  a  U.S.  sttsoh*  who 
ean  rend  and  spsftk  Hindi  pores  over  itaoka 
of  Blita,  ft  virulently  antUAmerlcan  Journftl. 
Xls  task:  To  find  out  the  editor's  grlevanoea 
and  then  try  to  clear  up  his  misconceptions. 

Somewhere  In  Southeast  Asia,  a  U.S.  con* 
•ular  otnclal  broadcasts  a  radio  warning: 
"Attention,  all  American  citizens.  Atten- 
tion. Call  the  U.S.  consulate  at  once." 
With  Red  guerrillas  approaching  his  area,  he 
la  preparing  an  emergency  evacuation  of 
American  residents. 

In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
are  about  4.500  such  people,  counting  those 
on  duty  In  State  Department  offices  at  home. 
Serving  about  12  years  abroad  to  3  state- 
side, they  staff  278  Foreign  Service  posts  In 
87  foreign  lands. 

Tlielr  duties  are  of  two  basic  kinds:  Diplo- 
matic—maintaining friendly  relations  with 
lorelgn  governmenU;  and  consular— protect- 


ing American  lives,  rights,  trade,  and  prop- 
erty throughout  the  world.  Ranging  In  rank 
from  Ambassador  down  through  minister  to 
first,  second,  and  third  aecretary,  and  from 
consul  general  to  consul  and  vice  consul, 
they  are  the  unarmed  custodians  of  our  na- 
tional honor  and  Interest  wherever  our  fUg 
flies  on  a  guest  basis. 

The  instruments  they  use  are  mainly  psy- 
chological and  economic,  ranging  from  mon- 
ey grants  to  cultural  exchanges,  from  Infor- 
mation and  propaganda  to  farm  aid.  The 
Job  Involves  everything  from  making  ar- 
rangements for  Danny  Kaye  or  Marian  An- 
derson on  a  good-will  tour  to  explaining 
Little  Rock,  Juvenile  delinquency,  or  Holly- 
wood abeurdltlea. 

Recently  I  went  to  Washington  to  learn 
what  kinds  of  people  are  now  entering  our 
Foreign  Service,  and  how  the  corps  Is  being 
trained  for  Its  crucial  work.  I  was  aware  of 
the  crltlclam  that  has  been  directed  at  our 
overseas  representatives:  That  they  are 
drawn  from  the  moat  privileged  groups,  that 
their  training  prepares  thj»m  to  deal  more 
with  social  amenltlee  than  with  the  realities 
of  the  cold  war. 

I  found  that  in  the  last  few  years  the 
entire  concept  of  foreign  service  has  been 
revitalized,  thanks  to  the  potent  stimulus  of 
the  Wriston  report  of  1954,  the  personnel- 
policy  study  headed  by  Henry  M.  Wriston, 
then  president  of  Brown  University.  Except 
at  the  very  top,  where  the  President  still 
enjoys  latitude  In  choosing  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Ambasaadors  as  his  personal  rep- 
resentatives, entry  Into  the  Foreign  Service 
la  no  longer  possible  through  Influence  or 
affluence.  Prom  the  bottom  up  the  corpa 
Is  entirely  career,  wide  open,  and  highly 
competitive. 

More  than  4.000  candidates  annually  take 
the  tough  entrance  exams  at  65  educational 
centers  throughout  the  country.  Only 
about  160  are  selected.  No  college  degree  la 
required,  but  usually  aome  OS  percent  of  the 
winners  have  not  only  B.A.'s  but  M.A.'s,  and 
S  percent  have  Ph.  D.'s.  Average  age  is  36. 
Men  outnumber  women  IS  to  1,  but  able 
women  are  prized. 

Those  selected  through  the  written  exanu 
are  screened  orally  for  an  exacting  combi- 
nation of  traits:  leaderahlp.  mental  and 
moral  fiber,  special  fialr  for  languages,  skill 
In  political  analysis.  The  men  and  women 
finally  chosen  era  a  rtmarkable  oroas  section 
of  the  country's  young  talent,  and  could 
almoet  certainly  climb  fast  in  other  profea- 
■loni,  In  the  Poreign  Service  their  pay  be- 
flni  at  about  HOC  per  week,  and  they  know 
that  12  or  IS  years  must  pass  befort  that 
figure  la  doubled.  The  knowledge  of  their 
ellteneaa,  plus  the  realisation  that  they  are 
performing  a  vital  aervloe,  muat  be  ft  Iftrge 
ahart  of  their  reward. 

To  the  Poreign  lervlee  Institute,  founded 
in  1940,  is  entruated  the  Job  of  turning  these 
new  reorults  Into  aooompllahed  dlpfofflats, 
Operating  today  with  a  budget  oommenau- 
rate  with  Its  Importance  In  our  national  life, 
the  Institute  hoa  become  •  highly  profea- 
Bional  onllage,  where  making  frlenda  and  in- 
fluencing people  on  a  world  scale  la  ftp- 
proached  as  a  fine  art. 

Now  housed  In  new  quarters  a  couple  of 
miles  up  the  Potomac  from  the  Pentagon, 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  Is  headed  by 
Harold  Boles  Hoaklns,  03,  a  sharp-witted 
former  textile  executive  with  years  of  for- 
eign-trade experience.  To  Its  old  baalc- 
training  course  for  now  Poreign  Service  offi- 
cers there  haa  been  added  a  refresher  course 
for  promising  mldcareer  people.  Atop  that, 
there  is  now  a  coume  for  seniors  who  are 
eligible  and  needed  to  fill  the  highest  For- 
eign Service  posts. 

The  basic  course  for  Poreign  Service  re- 
cruits laats  12  weeks.  It  teachea  the  Serv- 
ice's history  and  Its  place  among  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Packed  In  tightly  are 
lectures  and  seminars  on  large  aubjecta  like 


"Anawerlng  Crltlclanu  of  the  United  SUtes 
Abroad."  "Philosophy  of  World  Labor 
Oroupa,"  Middle  Bast  problems.  Communlat 
strategy.  International  law.  For  the  moat 
part,  however,  the  Instruction  deala  with 
rules  and  tools:  how  Foreign  Service  poets 
operate,  how  to  promote  American  trade, 
how  to  handle  routine  consular  duties  auch 
aa  visas,  admlaslon  of  aliens.  Intelligence 
work.  There  are  also  field  trips  to  such 
government  agencies  as  an  immigration 
center,  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lab- 
oratory and  the  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Beltavllle.  Md. 

Perhapa  one  or  two  expert  linguists  In  a 
claaa  of  25  wUl  go  abroad  inunedlately;  the 
rest  wUl  aUy  In  Washington  for  a  year  or 
18  months,  working  at  deak  Joba  In  the 
State  Department  and  continuing  their 
language  studies.  For  It  has  finally  dawned 
on  Washington  that  Americans  are  woefully 
clumsy  with  the  most  potent  peace  tool 
of  all:  the  ability  to  speak  other  peoples' 
languagea.  There  Is  now  a  crash  program 
In  language  learning  throughout  the  For- 
eign Service.  Besides  lU  Washington  claases. 
the  Institute  runs  language-study  centers 
In  Mexico  City.  Paris.  Frankfurt,  Beirut. 
Tokyo  and  Talchung  (on  Taiwan).  Ualng 
texts  and  tapes  from  home  and  tutors  hired 
locally.  It  gives  extension  courses  to  some 
2.700  U.S.  employees  at  168  overseas  poets. 

On  the  Institute  faculty  there  are  nearly 
200  Instructors,  half  of  whom  are  foreign- 
born  tutors  in  22  languagea.  The  schod'a 
corridors  buzz  at  coffee  breaks  with  conver- 
satlons  In  Burmese.  Cambodian,  Persian, 
and  other  exotic  tongues.  The  course  Is 
probably  the  world's  moat  Intensive.  The 
method  used  Is  "overleamlng" — constant 
reiteration  to  achieve  speech  that  la  In- 
stinctively correct.  Hour  after  hour.  In 
groups  of  alx  or  less,  the  trainees  sit  In  cu- 
bicles with  phonetic  lesson  sheeu  before 
them  and  learn,  by  repeating  phrases  after 
the  tutor,  to  coordinate  tongue,  ear  and 
brain  In  foreign  patterns.  They  also  prac- 
tice "kineslcs."  the  motions  and  gestures 
of  head,  handa  and  body  proper  to  the 
language  they  are  learning. 

In  off  hours  the  tralneea  have  at  their 
disposal  an  audio-tape  practice  room,  nick- 
named "Babel,"  containing  three  dozen 
booths,  each  with  a  two-track  tape  recorder. 
Turning  on  his  machine,  the  student  hears 
a  tutor  speak.  He  echoes  the  worda  Into  his 
mike,  then  plays  back  both  voices.  Spotting 
his  own  mistakes,  he  can  eraae  hU  track,  then 
try  over  and  over  again.  In  the  tape  library 
are  rolla  containing  oouraea  In  48  languagea. 

WIvea  are  considered  ao  Important  that, 
before  poating  abroad,  they  are  Invited  to  the 
Inatltute  for  eoaehing  In  foreign  amenltte^^ 
dreea,  deportment,  handling  of  aervanta,  In 
eharge  of  thla  program  la  Mra.  M,  WlUlama 
Blake,  a  Poreign  Service  widow  with  ea- 
perlenoe  in  nine  oountrlN. 

Por  the  Inatitute'a  mid-eareer  eotirse, 
promlaing  oSoera  of  10  or  19  jreara'  eervtee 
are  picked.  In  groupe  of  about  90,  to  be- 
come higher-powered  admin istratore,  an- 
ftlyats,  negotlatora.  Bach  group  is  &rat  se- 
queatered  for  a  fortnight  on  an  old  Army 
poet  at  Front  Royal,  vs.,  where  they  atudy 
typical  problems  a  mlaalon  might  face.  Bs« 
ample:  What  aspects  of  U.8.  life  shotUd  an 
American  contribution  to  an  international 
trade  fair  atreaa? 

Back  in  Washington,  the  group  plungee 
into  sociology.  Professor  Marlon  J.  Levy  of 
Princeton,  for  one,  expounds  to  them  such 
subjects  OS  the  contrasting  effects  of  West- 
ernization on  the  old  culturea  and  poUtlca 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  what  lessona  the 
contrast  teaches  about  the  modernization 
of  underdeveloped  countries  today. 

Then,  to  learn  the  Inside  facts  about  our 
national  policies  and  our  present  strength, 
the  mldcareerlsts  are  briefed  by  top  Gov- 
ernment brass. 

Gordon  Gray,  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  national  security  affolra.  ex- 
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plalna  the  worklnga  of  our  higheat,  moat 
aecret  policy  body— the  National  Security 
Council.  The  Ohlefa  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment'a  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
and  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  aet 
forth  their  techniques  for  studying  our 
country's  friends  and  foes.  George  Allen, 
boss  of  the  United  Stetes  Information 
Agency,  lectures  on  good  propaganda  and 
b.id.  ("I  don't  like  that  phrase,  'aelUng 
ourselves.'  One  hard  fact  Is  worth  a  gallon 
of  hogwaah.") 

A  Congressman  reports  congressional  tem- 
peratures on  foreign  policy,  and  what  deter- 
mines them.  Leading  publlclsU  Interpret 
present-day  U.S.  culture  and  attitudes, 
which  often  startle  Foreign  Service  officers 
after  years  abroad.  The  mldcareerlsts  may 
also  hear  authoritatively  from  Industry,  la- 
bor, the  pulpit  and  universities. 

The  Institute's  senior  course,  new  last  Sep- 
tember, enrolls  only  a  dozen  Foreign  Service 
officers  of  the  three  top  ranka  (average  age, 
43).  plus  maybe  a  half  dozen  aenlors  from 
other  services,  Including  the  military. 
Among  them  are  officers  already  aervlng  or 
ready  to  serve  as  Ambassador,  mlnlfter.  con- 
sul general.  Much  of  their  1 0-month  course 
Is  devotsd  to  advanced  studies  of  foreign 
policy,  and  to  preparing  analytical  reports  on 
trips  to  U.S.  labor  and  trade  congresses, 
aclentlfle  conclaves,  meetings  of  bar  and 
medical  associations,  which  bring  them  up  to 
date  on  the  climate  of  American  society. 

"If  we  are  to  insure  our  future."  Senator 
LxTKBrrT  Saltonstau..  of  Maaracbusetts, 
oald  recently,  "our  Foreign  Service  officers 
would  appear  to  be  our  most  promising  over- 
aeaa  taak  force." 

IFrom  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  Jan.  t, 
ie5»| 

School  roa  MoonN  Diplomats 

(By  Henry  F.  and  Katharine  Prlngle) 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  typical  young  man 
who  choae  the  United  States  Foreign  Service 
as  a  career  was  a  aoclallte,  a  graduate  from 
an  eastern  seaboard  college,  had  a  private 
Income  and  took  pleasure  In  wearing  striped 
pants.  He  limited  hla  official  and  social  con- 
tacts mainly  to  other  dlplomau.  He  spoks 
cultivated  EnglUh  and  perhaps  halting 
French  or  German.  The  mere  notion  of 
learning  Arabic.  Chinese,  or  Malayan  would 
have  filled  him  with  well-bred  distaste. 
Foreigners  should,  of  oourss,  apeak  English. 

Happily,  much  of  thla  haa  changed.  Im- 
portant In  the  evolution  of  our  new,  more 
practical  atyle  In  diplomats  Is  a  unique 
school,  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  op- 
erated by  the  State  Department  In  Arlington, 
Va..  where  auooeaaful  oandtdates  for  the 
Foreign  Service  oome  for  training,  The 
backgrounds  of  the  studenta  are  varied. 
They  come  from  every  mate  In  the  Union, 
plus  Hawaii,  They  are  graduates  of  msny 
different  colleges,  some  (luite  small  and  ob> 
soure.  Many  ere  ei-eervieemen;  some  hsve 
had  experience  as  businessmen,  newapaper 
roportsra,  tenohera,  Iswyera,  and  englneera. 
Tvn  percent  of  them  are  girls— a  fact  which 
would  have  caused  yestnrday'a  diplomat  to 
choke  on  the  olive  in  lila  martini.  Before 
golnR  nbruod,  all  of  thtm  will,  through  an 
intensive  new  method,  learn  to  speak  at 
least  one  foreign  language. 

The  primary  purpose  ol  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  is  to  prepare  the  people  who  repre- 
sent the  United  States  Id  foreign  lands  to  do 
the  best  possible  Job.  This  requires  a  broad 
curriculum  which  is  offered  to  an  average 
enrollment  of  about  3.0CiO  a  year.  Including 
1.000  full-time  and  2.000  part-time  students. 
The  full-time  studenu  Include  recently  ap- 
pointed Foreign  Service  cfficers  who  are  un- 
dergoing 3  montha  of  baalc  training,  followed 
by  another  4  months  of  special  language 
training  If  they  need  It.  Usually  there  U  a 
handful  of  aenlor  officers,  even  an  occaalonal 
Ambassador,  taking  specialized  training.  In 
addition .  the  FSI  la  open  to  personnel  of  a 


number  of  Government  agenclea  concerned 
with  foreign  affaire,  auch  aa  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration.  Also  among  the  stu- 
dents, all  voluntarily,  are  the  wives  of  Junior 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  want  to  learn 
something  about  the  culture  and  custonu  of 
the  strange  posts  for  which  they  are  soon  to 
depart — places  such  aa  Addis  Ababa,  Saigon. 
Kabul,  or  Talhoku.  All  students,  except  the 
wives,  of  course,  draw  full  pay  while  they  are 
going  to  school. 

The  novice  dlploouits  are  Instructed  in 
everything  from  consular  procedures  to  the 
most  effective  ways  of  answering  foreigners' 
criticism  of  the  United  States.  To  the  wives 
are  unfolded  the  mysteries  of  diplomatic 
protocol.  Informal  meetings,  limited  to  the 
ladles,  are  arranged  with  experienced  wives 
who  have  served  from  Oslo  to  Cape  Town. 
No  questions  are  barred.  At  one  such  session 
was  a  bright -eyed  girl  with  a  blond  pony  tall. 
Not  yet  a  wife,  but  a  very  earnest  flance,  she 
waa  to  be  married  to  a  Junior  officer  Just 
before  he  set  out  on  his  first  assignment. 

"Looking  ahead,"  ahe  said,  practically,  if 
prematurely,  "will  I  be  expecud  to  go  to 
official  functions  when  I'm  pregnant?" 

When  the  older  wives  stopped  laughing, 
they  told  her  that  the  answer  depended 
somewhat  on  the  post.  She  would  certainly 
be  welcome  In  most  places,  particularly  in 
Latin  America,  where  motherhood  Is  warmly 
approved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribal 
taboos  of  a  few  African  chiefs  forbid  receiving 
women  In  an  expectant  condition. 

Common-sense  hints  to  the  wives  are  given 
under  the  direction  of  Regina  Olszewski 
Blake,  widow  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
who,  during  the  16  years  of  her  marriage, 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Warsaw.  Basel, 
Tamplco,  Teheran,  Rome  and  Dakar.  A 
warmhearted,  friendly  and  reassuring 
woman,  she  warns  the  youthful  wives  that 
their  Joba  abroad  sometimes  will  be  more 
difficult  than  those  of  their  husbands,  who 
will  spend  most  of  their  working  hours  In 
the  relatively  American  atmosphere  of  their 
offices.  The  wife  Is  on  her  own  In  an  alien 
land.  She  must  manage  the  house,  take 
care  of  the  children,  direct  aervanta  who 
often  pretend  to  know  more  Engllah  than 
thty  really  do,  buy  unfamiliar  foods  In 
crowded  native  markets  and  handle  mechan- 
ical breakdowns.  Pointing  up  the  need  for 
resourcefulneaa,  ahe  telle  the  iiory  of  the 
wife  at  a  remote  poet  who  chewed  vaat 
quantltlee  of  gum  in  order  to  make  pluga 
for  leake  In  the  plumbing. 

Because  the  thirty  to  forty  wIvn  in  any 
one  class  may  be  going  to  thirty  or  forty 
different  posts  out  of  the  total  of  278  the 
United  Statea  maintains  around  the  world 
the  general  lecturea  eannot  take  up  ape- 
el  flc  nroblema  peculiar  to  one  area.  But 
Mra,  Blake  keeps  In  her  office  a  Poet  Outd- 
ance flle  which  all  wlvea  are  urged  to  con- 
sult. Here  la  deuiled  Information,  lupplled 
by  experleneed  Poreign  Bervloe  wIvm  on  auch 
thlnga  as  food  probfema  and  seelal  euatoms 
in  all  paru  of  the  world.  And  the  new  offl- 
eera'  wives  sre  given  peraonftl  briefings  on 
practical  problema  in  their  future  poets.  If 
poaaible,  Mra,  Blake  arranges  for  a  atudent 
who  is  going  to.  sny,  Afghanistan,  to  talk 
with  a  wife  who  has  been  there,  In  auch  a 
case  the  young  wife  may  learn  that  she  and 
her  husband  cannot  expect  to  have  Westem- 
atyle  contacu  with  Afghan  couplee  becauae 
the  women  there  are  kept  in  strict  purdah— 
seclusion.  Questions  about  housekeeping 
get  answered  in  these  interviews.  How 
long  will  a  sheet  last  when  washed  on  the 
rocks  In  Djakarta?  About  as  long  as  when 
aubjected  to  a  Waahlngton  laundry.  It  ap- 
pears. Is  the  water  safe  to  drink  la  Teheran? 
Not  unless  It  U  from  the  Embassy's  prtvaU 
water  supply,  as  the  city  water  system  con- 
sists of  open  Jubes.  or  ditches,  which  also 
ore  used  for  washing  clothes,  bathing,  and 
rinsing  dlahea. 


The  wives'  course  Is  not  limited  to  protocol 
and  household  hlnta.  Along  with  aecreurlea, 
clerks,  and  tuen  from  other  Government 
agencies  assigned  abroad,  they  may  take  a 
2-week  orientation  course  In  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  oversea  ml;^lona.  Mra. 
Florence  Flnne,  a  sUm,  composed,  and  pretty 
Foreign  Service  officer,  presides  over  these 
sessions,  bringing  In  speakers  from  State 
and  other  departments  to  dlscurs  their  spe- 
cialties. They  explain  the  organization  of 
Embassies  and  consulatea.  They  outline 
Communist  stategy  and  tactics.  They  take 
students  through  a  quick  survey  of  the 
American  scene  In  politics,  labor,  art,  agri- 
culture, music,  and  architecture  to  make 
sure  that  representatives  of  the  United 
States  abroad  will  be  able  to  talk  intelU- 
gently  about  their  homeland. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  Is  tackling 
the  serious  chaUenge  of  language  by  apend- 
Ing  60  percent  of  its  $5  million  budget  for 
the  teaching  of  foreign  tongues.  The  sys- 
tem is  called  Intensive  or  sometimes  "the 
Army  method.  During  World  War  II  it  was 
found  lueful  for  teaching  Japanese  and 
Pacific-area  languages,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered extremely  difficult  to  learn.  The  FSI 
language  classes  are  tough. 

At  first,  they  purposely  avoid  teaching 
rulea  of  grammar,  and  rely  on  long  hours 
of  drUl  \intU  the  new  vocabulary  and  Idiom 
are  so  well  learned  that  the  pupil  thinks 
In  the  language. 

Under  the  new  system  an  astonishing 
number  of  Foreign  Service  officers  are  mas- 
tering not  only  Spanish.  French,  and  German 
but  also  such  tongues  as  Russian,  Polish, 
Czech.  Serbo-Croatian.  Finnish.  Greek.  Turk- 
ish. Arabic.  Hindustani.  Mandarin  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Burmese,  and  Korean.  A  few  stu- 
dents simply  cannot  adjust  their  vocal  cords 
or  curl  their  tongues  In  the  right  way.  Ones 
in  a  whUe  a  student,  unable  to  stand  the  In- 
tensive drill,  collapses  into  hysterics  and 
quits.    But  such  failiu'es  are  rare. 

This  new  emphasis  on  learning  at  least  one 
foreign  language  well  reflects  a  change  in 
U.S.  conception  of  diplomacy  since  World 
War  n.  The  old  Idea  was  that  our  repre- 
sentative abroad  was  a  delegate  from  our 
Government  to  the  foreign  government. 
The  modern  conception  Is  that  he  is  also  our 
representative  to  the  people  of  the  host  na- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  good  enough  for  the 
Foreign  Bervloe  officer  to  aseoolate  mainly 
with  a  few  membera  of  the  foreign  minlatry. 
He  haa  a  baste  obligation  to  know  the  peo- 
ple—something beat  achieved  by  talking 
with  them  in  their  own  language. 

In  November  1950,  Seoretary  of  Btate  Dulles 
approved  a  new  language  poUey  for  the  For* 
elgn  Bervloe  under  whieh  all  offieera  would 
be  expMted  to  acquire  a  uaeful  knowledge  oC 
at  least  one  foreign  language  within  S  yean 
or  within  the  aame  period  after  appointnMnt, 
and  preferably  fluency  in  a  seeond  language 
fts  well.  Junior  ofteera  would  not  be  pro* 
moted  until  they  had  met  the  requtremenl. 
Ixeeptlena  would  sometlmM  be  made  for 
senior  offieera  or  othera  whoss  post  did  not 

{irovide  opportunltlee  for  language  learning, 
t  would  hardly  have  been  feasible  to  force 
the  minority  of  polltlosi  Ambaasadora  to  bs- 
come  fluent  before  taking  up  their  duties. 
But  our  Ambassador  to  Brasli,  Ellis  O.  Brlgga, 
a  career  officer  who  already  knew  Spanish, 
volunteered  to  Uke  8  months  of  intensive 
training  in  Portugueee  at  the  FSI.  So  did 
Mrs.  Briggs. 

This  past  year  the  FSI  had  claases  going 
full  time  In  27  different  tongues.  In  charge 
of  this  rather  sUggerlng  program  Is  Howard 
B.  SoUenberger,  dean  of  the  School  of  Lan- 
guages. He  has  been  bilingual  from  child- 
hood, having  been  raised  In  North  China  by 
missionary  parents.  Before  Joining  the  FSZ, 
SoUenberger  taught  Chinese  to  workers  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  prepared  them  for  serv- 
ice In  the  Far  East. 
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Sollent>erger  has  a  staff  of  about  100  tutors 
or  native  speakers,  some  of  them  part  time, 
and  20  full-time  linguistic  scientists — many 
of  whom  oversee  classes  In  more  than  one 
language.  The  linguistic  scientists  worry  the 
studenu  as  little  as  possible  with  textbook 
rules.  People  communicate  by  talking  far 
more  than  by  writing;  besides,  the  way  a 
language  Is  written  is  often  no  key  to  the 
way  It  Is  spoken. 

The  new  policy  already  Is  beginning  to  pay 
dividends.  Take  the  case  of  a  youthful  con- 
sul, Robert  E.  Barbour,  assigned  to  Vietnam. 
Bsfore  going  to  his  post  he  was  sent  to 
Georgetown  University,  in  Washington,  for 
his  preliminary  work  in  Vietnamese,  and 
then  went  through  several  months'  grind 
at  the  PSI.  When  he  reported  to  Ambas- 
sador Elbrldge  Durbrow  In  Vietnam,  he  was 
instructed  to  spend  his  first  3  months  In 
further  concentration  on  the  language.  By 
the  time  the  new  American  consulate  o{>ened 
at  Hu^.  a  seaport  north  of  Saigon,  the  young 
man  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
provincial  chiefs  and  other  officials  in  his 
area.  He  Invited  180  of  them  to  the  opening 
ceremonies,  where  he  translated  the  Ambas- 
sador's remarks  and  those  of  the  Vietnamese 
representative.  Durbrow  reported  to  the 
State  Department  that  the  Vietnamese  were 
deeply  gratified  by  the  new  consul's  fluency 
In  their  own  language. 

Reading  and  writing  are  not  Ignored  in 
the  FBI's  language  classes.  The  importance 
of  being  able  to  read  the  language  of  the 
ho0t  country  was  demonstrated  not  long 
ago  in  Indonesia.  Until  an  officer  who 
could  read  the  native  papers  In  the  original 
language  was  sent  to  Djakarta,  the  State 
Department  had  not  been  fully  aware  of 
their  anti-American  tone.  The  Embassy's 
Indonesian  employees  had  been  clipping 
and  translating  only  the  news  and  editorial 
items  which,  they  thought,  would  please 
their  American  bosses. 

All  this  reflects  the  postwar  American 
anxiety  to  make  friends  and  influence  peo- 
ple abroad.  The  same  spirit  pervades  the 
whole  FSI  curriculiun.  An  anthropologist, 
D.  Scott  Gilbert,  Is  on  hand  to  Impress  on 
students  the  importance  of  understanding 
and  respecting  the  cultures  and  customs  of 
other  peoples.  Gilbert  shares  with  other 
Institute  lecturers  a  tendency  to  toss  off 
high-flown  anthropological  terms,  to  cau- 
tion against  "ethnocentriclsm"  and  "culture 
shock."  But  the  talks  boll  down  to  a  very 
sensible  warning  not  to  go  abroad  with  the 
set  conviction  that  the  American  way  of 
life  is  superior  in  all  ways  to  all  others. 

Another  name  for  the  FSI  might  be 
School  for  Dos  and  Don'ts  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  These  classifications  are  hammered 
Into  the  young  men  and  women  from  9 
ajn.  to  6:30  p.m.,  with  case  histories  to 
underline  the  point.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, the  brash  Junior  officer  who  had 
been  assigned  to  visa  work  In  Manila.  An 
attractive  young  Filipino  girl  came  to  the 
consulate  to  have  her  passp>ort  validated. 
The  vice  consul  looked  at  her  pretty  face 
and  legs  and  made  a  wisecrack. 

"I  suppose  you're  going  to  the  United 
States   to  snag   yourself   a  rich   husband?" 

The  girl's  father  happened  to  be  a  promi- 
nent official  of  the  Islands.  She  reported 
the  vice  consul's  Impertinence  to  papa,  and 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  the  offending 
young  man  was  on  his  way  home,  his  For- 
eign Service  career  at  an  end. 

Advice  on  how  to  make  use  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  is  given  by  experts 
such  as  William  Barnes,  former  chief  of  the 
State  Department's  foreign-reporting  staff. 
One  morning  last  year  Barnes  concluded  a 
solemn  discussion  of  the  problems  of  ob- 
taining and  analyzing  economic  data  abroad 
with  a  story  of  his  own  experience  in  Fin- 
land. One  of  the  best  ways  to  collect  eco- 
nomic information  there,  he  had  discovered, 
was  to  attend  a  sauna,  or  steam-bath 
party,  with  a  group  of  Finnish  bankers  and 


industrialists.  A  sauna  Involves  iMlng  par- 
lx>lled,  naked,  at  high  temperature  in  a 
steam  room,  after  wlilch  the  participants 
pl\inge  into  the  frigid  waters  of  an  adjoin- 
ing lake.  Thus  stimulated,  and  still  naked, 
the  guests  relax  on  a  porch  with  their  host 
and  sip  drinks.  At  tills  stage,  said  Barnes, 
they  are  likely  to  talk  very  frankly  about 
their  problems. 

"Under  the  circximstances,"  he  observed, 
"It  is  hard  for  them  to  play  their  cards  close 
to  their  chests." 

How  and  how  not  to  \ise  an  interpreter 
is  the  subject  of  a  hilarious  FSI  skit  which 
acknowledges  a  debt  to  "The  Teahouse  of 
the  August  Moon."  Performed  regularly  for 
each  new  group  of  Junior  officers,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  playlet  is  to  dramatize  the  mis- 
takes that  an  inexperienced  Foreign  Service 
officer  might  make. 

The  scene  is  a  seaport  town  on  Okinawa. 
In  a  performance  last  fall,  Richard  Noss. 
of  the  language  staff,  played  the  role  of  a 
newly  arrived  American  vice  counsul  calling 
on  the  mayor.  Two  of  the  Institute's  tutors, 
Klyanao  Okaml  and  Terukl  Komatsu,  repre- 
sented the  mayor  and  the  vice  consul's  inter- 
preter. The  three  scholars  showed  surprising 
histrionic  talent.  The  vice  consul  was 
brusque  and  In  a  hurry.  He  told  the  inter- 
preter to  tell  the  mayor  he  had  only  fif- 
teen minutes. 

"Express  to  the  mayor  some  noble  sen- 
timents and  all  that."  he  said.  "Keep  it 
brief.  Tell  him  three  United  States  Senators 
are  arriving  next  week  and  I'm  in  charge 
of  the  reception." 

An  interminable  conversation  in  Japa- 
nese, the  language  used  In  Okinawa,  ensued 
between  Messrs.  Okaml  and  Komatsu,  with 
much  bowing  and  scraping,  followed  by  this 
dialogue  in  English: 

"VicK  CONSUL.  What  was  that  all  about? 

"iNTxaPRCTXR.  He  talk  and  talk  a  long 
time. 

"Vice  consul.  I  could  see  that.  What 
did  he  say?    Keep  it  short. 

"INTERPRETXR.  Mayof  expressed  apprecia- 
tion of  kind  sentiments.  Said  he  wished  to 
discuss  important  matter — American  air- 
base  expansion  which  robbing  the  farmers 
of  their  land. 

"Vice  consul.  Oh,  tell  him  all  I  want  is 
to  have  him  go  to  the  airport  to  meet  the 
Senators,  to  take  some  lmf>ortant  people 
with  him.  Nankl-Pool  Funny  costumes!  All 
that  kind  of  stuff." 

Okaml  and  Komatsu  engaged  In  another 
long  exchange  in  Japanese.  The  interpreter 
then  explained  that  the  mayor  was  inviting 
the  American  official  to  his  house  for  tea, 
to  which  the  vice  consul  replied  that  be 
bated  tea.  "but  I'll  take  a  rain  check." 

"Rain  check?"  asked  the  puzzled  inter- 
preter. This  Involved  the  vice  consul  in  a 
long  explanation  of  the  rules  applying  to 
American  baseball  tlcke'^. 

After  the  playlet  ended,  amid  laughter, 
Noss  summed  up  Its  lessons.  The  misunder- 
standings were  not  merely  funny,  he  warned. 
They  might  have  been  disastrous.  The  con- 
sular officer  should  have  addressed  his  re- 
marks directly  to  the  mayor,  and  not  to  the 
Interpreter.  He  should  have  assumed  that 
the  Oklnawan  official  understood  some 
English,  as  he  probably  did.  The  vice  consul 
should  not  have  used  American  colloquial- 
isms. And  obvioiisly  he  should  not  have 
Ignored  the  expected  formalities,  nor  rudely 
brushed  aside  the  subject*  which  the  mayor 
wished  to  raise. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  without 
doubt  a  livelier  and  more  effective  teaching 
agency  today  than  It  was  a  few  years  ago. 
The  school  was  establltihed  In  March  1947. 
With  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  Service 
after  World  War  II,  it  was  essential  to  train 
large  numbers  of  new  officers  to  get  along 
with  foreign  peoples  and  to  report  their 
activities  accurately.  But  within  the  next 
few  years  the  morale  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Foreign  ^rvlce  sivunped. 


due  largely  to  the  claim  of  the  late  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  that  Communists  had  infil- 
trated. The  Institute  became  something  of 
a  stepchild,  badly  housed  on  C  Street  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  SUte  Department. 

In  March  1954,  the  Secretary  of  State 
appointed  a  distinguished  conunittee,  of 
which  Henry  M.  Wrlston,  then  president  of 
Brown  University,  was  chairman,  to  appraise 
the  Department's  personnel  policies.  Its  re- 
port was  highly  critical.  The  Foreign  Service 
officer  corps,  it  found,  numbered  only  1,385, 
the  lowest  strength  in  5  years.  Only  356  of- 
ficers had  been  appointed  to  the  beginning- 
officer  classification  In  the  past  8  years.  One 
remedy  proposed  by  the  committee  was  that 
Foreign  Service  officers  should  be  recruited 
from  all  paru  of  the  country,  bringing  the 
Service  closer  to  a  democratic  Ideal. 

Today  there  is  no  shortage  of  candidates. 
Last  year  nearly  340  new  Junior  officers  were 
selected  from  among  6.500  hopefuls  who  took 
the  examinations.  Many  are  attracted  by 
the  lure  of  strange  places,  by  an  aura  of 
glamour  which  still  clings  to  the  Foreign 
Service.  They  can  be  svu-e  of  fairly  complete 
security  and  of  salaries  ranging  from  94.730 
at  the  bottom  to  a  top  of  930,000,  plus  some 
expense  allowances. 

In  Its  criticisms  of  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
Wrlston  report  described  the  Foreign  Senr- 
ice  Institute  as  having  fallen  into  the  "in- 
tellectual doldnuns."  It  had  not  measured 
up  to  the  standards  envisioned  by  Congress, 
which  had  hoped  for  an  institution  compa- 
rable to  the  Naval  and  Army  War  Colleges. 

In  March  1955  Harold  B.  Hosklns  was  made 
Director  of  the  FSI.  and  the  Institute  began 
a  rapid  emergence  from  obscurity.  Hosklns, 
in  his  early  sixties,  is  not  an  educator,  but  a 
businessman  of  wide  exF>erlence.  Born  in 
Beirut,  the  son  of  missionaries,  Hosklns' 
hobby  for  years  has  been  the  role  of  the 
United  States  In  foreign  affairs.  He  has  often 
served  the  State  Department  as  a  cons\iltant 
on  Middle  Eastern  economic  problems  and 
gone  on  missions  to  Arab  nations.  His  abil- 
ity as  a  salesman,  acquired  during  his  Indus- 
trial career,  has  been  of  great  value  in  ex- 
plaining the  FSI's  budget  to  congressional 
committees. 

Congress  has  been  fairly  generous.  Among 
other  things,  the  FSI  no  longer  need  apolo- 
gize for  its  quarters,  which  are  efficient,  if 
not  luxtu'lous.  Since  the  spring  of  1957  the 
classrooms,  offices,  and  auditorium  have  been 
housed  in  what  used  to  be  the  lower-floor 
garage  of  Arlington  Towers,  one  of  the  plush 
apartment  developments  on  the  outskirts  of 
Washington.  The  space  has  been  divided 
into  two  floors,  and  has  a  functional  all- 
glass  front  that  extends  for  about  a  block 
along  one  wing  of  the  building.  This  setting 
gives  more  of  a  government  than  a  campus 
atmosphere  to  the  school. 

The  prestige  of  the  Foreign  Service  Instl« 
tute,  which  was  quite  low  for  a  time  in  the 
eyes  of  State  Department  brass,  gained 
ground  In  the  last  3  years.  Last  September 
even  Secretary  Dulles  took  an  hour  out  of 
his  whirlwind  schedule  to  inaugurate  the 
first  senior-officer  course,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's equivalent  of  the  Defense  War  Col- 
lege. 

Hosklns  and  his  assistants  are  constantly 
pondering  what  should  be  added,  subtracted 
or  modified  to  keep  the  FSI  in  tiine  with 
needs  of  the  Foreign  Service.  They  are  now 
concerned  that  the  courses  for  mldcareer 
officers  may  not  be  stimulating  enough  In- 
dependent thinking.  They  are  worried  about 
the  area  specialization  courses,  although  the 
very  fact  that  the  Foreign  Service  now  has 
some  400  specialists  trained  In  Near  and 
Far  Eastern  and  Iron  Curtain  cotmtry  lan- 
guages and  problems  is  encouraging.  Should 
there  be  more  economics  taught  at  the  FSI? 
More  on  international -labor  movements? 

Most  impartial  observers  of  the  PSI  would 
probably  agree  that  its  intensive  language 
training  and  Its  advice  for  living  and  working 
with  other  peoples  are  Its  major  contrlbu- 
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tlons  to  diplomacy  in  today'i.  troubled  world. 
The  down-to-earth  tutoring  goes  much 
deeper  than  protocol  or  tlie  right  clothes 
for  Rangoon.  The  young  officers,  their  wives 
and  clerical  personnel  are  all  urged  to  keep 
up  their  hobbles  abroad  or  develop  some,  for 
many  doors  to  friendships  will  thereby  be 
opaned.  They  are  told  about  the  consul  who 
was  assigned  to  Loureni^  Mtirques,  the  capi- 
tal of  Portuguese  Mozambique.  He  was  an 
nvld  amateur  ornithologist  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  few  places  in  fie  world  had  so 
great  a  variety  of  strange  birds  as  this  out- 
post He  made  contacts  with  the  local  orni- 
thologists and  won  their  gratitude  by  giving 
his  leisure  time  to  helping  cut  at  the  natu- 
ral-history museum.  Then  ttiere  was  the 
diplomat's  wife  who  was  a  ham  radio  opera- 
tor. When  an  earthquake  tumbled  buildings 
In  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  disrupted  commu- 
nications, she  was  able  to  send  out  messages 
and  assist  rescue  expeditions.  She  was  deco- 
rated by  the  Ecuadoran  Government  for  her 
services. 

The  young  people  who  will  leave  shortly 
for  their  first  foreign  po::ts  are  warned 
against  yearning  for  London.  Paris  or  one  of 
the  other  great  capitals.  The  work  at  a 
smaller  Embassy  may  be  much  more  reward- 
ing and  Important.  They  are  also  cautioned 
against  being  disappointed  if  they  are  as- 
signed to  consular  work,  at  60  percent  of 
them  are  sure  to  be.  The  consul's  Job  may 
not  seem  dashing,  but  It  deals  closely  with 
people. 

"We've  got  an  American  dying  here.  What 
shall  we  do?"  Is  one  of  the  more  troublesome 
inquiries  a  consul  may  have  from  a  hotel  or 
boardlnghouse.  In  a  case  some  years  ago  a 
lazy  but  Imaginative  consul  In  Indochina 
solved  his  problem  by  persuading  an  Ameri- 
can at  death's  door  to  take  fiut  French  cltl- 
zeiuhlp.  "to  avoid  being  a  dtunned  nuisance 
to  me  when  you  pop  off."  That  sort  of  thing 
Is  frowned  on  these  days.  The  consul  is 
supposed  to  see  that  a  fellow  citizen  felled  by 
Illness  has  proper  medical  attention  and.  if 
the  worst  happens,  to  locate  the  deceased's 
relatives,  perhaps  arrange  a  funeral,  or  to 
settle  his  estate.  One  consul  found  himself 
handling  the  sale  of  a  large  lierd  of  cattle. 

Live  Americans  abroad,  however,  are  even 
more  of  a  problem  than  dead  ones — at  least 
to  a  consul.  They  may  demand  anything  on 
earth,  including  funds  to  go  home.  The 
Foreign  Service  Is  trained  to  help  as  much  as 
it  can,  but  there  are  Umlte.  That  Is  why 
one  of  the  moet  respected  rules  taught  its 
students  by  the  FSI  Is:  "Never  lend  yotir  own 
money." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  offers  what 
is  r>erhaps  the  best  intensive  training  in 
more  foreign  languages  than  is  avail- 
able in  any  other  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  (S.  1243)  which 
I  have  introduced  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  is  In  part  to 
establish  standards  of  foreign  language 
proficiency  for  our  Foreign  Service  and 
to  assure  utmost  use  of  the  Institute's 
facilities  in  achieving  and  maintaining 
such  standards. 

While  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
foreign  language  proficiency  will  not  in 
and  of  itself  assure  high-caliber  per- 
formance of  overseas  senlce,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  such  service  being  effec- 
tively rendered  by  Americans  who  are 
blind,  mute  and  deaf  to  the  language  of 
people  of  the  countries  where  they  serve. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  wrote  as  fol- 
lows in  the  19th  semiamiual  report  to 


Congress  on  the  international  education 
exchange  program: 

True  communication  among  people  of  dif- 
ferent cultures  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
ability  to  speak  and  to  read  each  others' 
language. 

Surely  no  one  can  disagree  with  this 
statement. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  reminded  of 
a  statement  by  the  great  German  poet, 
Joharm  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  who 
wrote: 

A  man  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages 
is  Ignorant  of  his  own. 

Goethe's  statement,  probably  made 
with  only  semantics  in  mind,  has  spe- 
cial subtlety  and  wisdom  as  applied  to 
the  task  of  communication  in  our  over- 
sea representation.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  statement  by  Samuel  Johnson,  which 
all  of  us  who  travel  from  Washington 
by  train  have  seen  many  times  over  the 
entrance  to  Union  Station. 

He  that  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  with  him.  So  It  is  In  traveling:  a 
man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  If  he 
would  bring  home  knowledge. 

The  application  of  these  statements 
to  our  people  who  go  abroad  is  dramati- 
cally illustrated  in  the  much-publicized 
book  "The  Ugly  American."  This  book 
has  done  much  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  deficiencies  in  the  international 
orientation  of  our  people  and  the  handi- 
caps which  these  deficiencies  impose  on 
our  oversea  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
excerpts  which  I  have  made  from  the 
last  chapter  of  "The  Ugly  American." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

liExcerpU  from  ch.  22,  "A  Factual  Epilogue," 
'  of   "The   Ugly   American,"    by   William   J. 

Lederer  and  Eugene  Burdlck] 

It  would  seem  a  simple  fact  of  life  that 
Ambassadors  to  at  least  the  major  nations 
should  speak  those  languages.  Yet  in  France, 
Italy,  Osrmany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  and  Turkey,  our  Ambassadors  cannot 
speak  the  native  tongue  (although  our  Am- 
bassador to  Paris  can  speak  German  and  our 
Ambassador  to  Berlin  can  speak  French ) .  In 
the  whole  of  the  Arabic  world — nine  na- 
tions— only  two  Ambassadors  have  language 
qualifications.  In  Japan,  Korea.  Bvu-ma. 
Thailand,  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  and  else- 
where, our  Ambassadors  mvist  speak  and  be 
spoken  to  through  Interpreters.  In  the  en- 
tire Communist  world,  only  our  Ambassador 
to  Moscow  can  speak  the  native  language. 

If  Ambassadors  were  mere  figureheads  sur- 
rounded by  experienced,  linguistically 
trained  career  diplomats,  their  Inability  to 
speak  or  read  on  the  Job  would  be  little  more 
than  an  Insulting  inconvenience  to  the  local 
officials.  •  •  •  Unfortunately,  Ambassadors 
are  more  than  figureheads;  they  are  in  charge, 
and,  like  Sears,  their  misunderstandings  can 
have  grave  consequences.  Moreover,  the  ca- 
reer men  on  their  staffs  are  generally  not 
linguistically  trained   for  their  Jobs.   •    •    • 

In  his  masterful  analysis  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  John  Osborne  states  that  the  most 
important  element  in  a  good  Foreign  Service 
officer  is  the  faculty  of  conununlcation. 
Yet,  as  James  Reston  reported  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  18.  1958,  "50  percent 
of  the  entire  Foreign  Service  officer  corps 
do  not  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of  any 
foreign  language.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
new  men  coming  Into  the  Foreign  Service 


are  In  the  same  state."  These  figures  rep- 
resent those  who  can  sp3ak  no  language 
other  than  their  own — not  even  French, 
Spanish,  German,  or  Italian.  The  number 
of  Americans  In  the  Foreign  Service  \/ho  can 
speak  any  of  the  more  difficult  languages  Is 
mlnisciile. 

In  addition  to  otu*  Foreign  Service  staffs. 
we  have  more  than  a  million  ser. icemen 
overseas.  Only  a  handful  can  sp  ak  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
stationed,  and  when  difficult  milltr  ry  and 
scientific  data  are  involved  this  handful 
shrinks  to  almost  zero.  So  be  it,  but  that 
our  trained  representatives  In  Asia  a.e  little 
batter  qualified  In  languages  is  unacceptable. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  estimated  9  out  of 
10  Russians  speek,  read,  and  write  Jae  l&n- 
guage  before  they  arrive  on  station.  It  is  a 
prior  requirement.  The  entire  functioning 
staff  of  Russian  Embassies  in  Asia  is  Rus- 
sian, and  all  the  Russians — the  officials, 
stenographic  help,  telephone  opsrators. 
chauffeurs,  servants — speak  and  write  the 
language  of  the  host  country. 

In  the  American  Embassies  the  servants, 
the  messengers,  and  the  Interpreters  are 
locally  hired.  The  telephone  operator  In  al- 
most every  American  mission  and  agency 
in  Asia  is  an  Asian.  It  Is,  of  course,  a 
maxim  of  espionage  that  one  of  tho  mirt 
useful  agents  is  the  planted  employee.  •  •  •. 

Because  we  must  rely  on  interpreters  who 
are  almost  always  non-Americans,  our  on- 
the-spot  information  Is  both  secondhand  and 
subject  to  minor  censorship  and  editing 
without  our  knowledge.  The  recent  turmoil 
in  Indonesia  emphasized  this  handicap.  We 
had  to  rely  on  native  translators  co  Interpret 
the  press,  the  radio,  and  personal  conversa- 
tion. Following  Asian  etiquette,  by  which 
one  avoids  telling  one's  employer  of  matters 
which  would  distress  him,  the  interpreters 
gave  our  diplomats  rose-tinted  reports  of 
local  sentiment  and  events.  Only  after  a 
dangerous  delay  did  It  seep  through  to  our 
soundproofed  representatives  that  Indonesia 
was  in  the  grip  of  political  upheaval.  In 
Indochina  our  military  and  diplomatic  mis- 
sions could  speak  only  to  the  French,  whose 
view  of  the  rebellion  against  them  was  one- 
sided, to  say  the  least.  One  of  the  authors 
seeking  to  hear  the  Vietnamese  side  of  the 
question  without  using  either  a  French 
or  Vietnamese  Intemreter  succeeded  only 
through  an  American  priest,  who,  like  the 
Father  Flnlan  of  our  book,  was  fluent  in 
the  native  tongue.  Like  the  Rresians,  but 
unlike  ourselves,  the  church  realizes  that 
its  work  in  Asia  cannot  be  done  without  close 
communication  with  Asians. 

Blockage  of  information  itself  Is  not  the 
only  penalty  we  pay.  Think,  for  a  moment, 
what  It  costs  us  whenever  an  official  Ameri- 
can representative  demands  that  the  native 
speak  English  or  be  not  heard.  The  Rus- 
sians make  no  such  mistake.  The  sign  on 
the  Russian  Embassy  in  Ceylon,  for  exam- 
ple. Identifies  It  in  Sinhalese,  Tamil,  Eng- 
lish, and  Russian.  The  American  Embassy 
is  identified  only  in  English, 

John  Foster  Dulles  stated  what  was  in 
our  minds  when  we  wrote  the  stories  of 
Colonel  Hlllandale,  the  Ragtime  Kid,  and 
John  Colvln,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Sears 
and  Swift  and  Joe  Blng,  on  the  other.  He 
said,  "Interpreters  are  no  substitute.  It  is 
not  possible  to  understand  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  other  people  without  understand- 
ing their  language,  and  without  understand- 
ing their  language  It  is  Impossible  to  be  sure 
that  they  understand  what  is  on  our  minds." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Americans  like  Swift,  who  cannot  speak 
the  language,  can  have  no  more  than  an  aca- 
demic understanding  of  a  country's  customs, 
beliefs,  religion,  and  humor.  Restricted  to 
communication  with  only  that  special,  small, 
and  usually  well-to-do  segment  of  the  na- 
tive popiilatlon  fluent  in  English,  they  re- 
ceive a  limited  and  often  misleading  picture 
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of  the  nation  about  them.  A  recent  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  Ceylon — an  able,  ex- 
tremely popular  diplomat — had  an  experi- 
ence which  pointed  up  thla  dilemma.  He 
had  become  Intimate  with  the  leaders  of  the 
political  party  In  power,  a  group  relict  of 
colonial  days  composed  largely  of  the  rich 
and  English-educated  upper  class.  The  am- 
bassador apparently  got  all  his  Information 
from  them,  because  he  gave  no  warning  to 
our  State  Department  before  the  national- 
istic political  upheaval  occxxrred  which  sud- 
denly left  his  friends  with  but  8  of  101  seats 
In  the  government. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  we  have 
told  the  story  of  the  ugly  engineer  and 
Colonel  HiUandale  who,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage, were  able  to  go  off  Into  the  country- 
side and  show  the  Idea  of  America  to  the 
people.  These  characters  are  based  on  actual 
Americans  known  to  the  authors.  There 
are  others  like  them:  but  by  and  large  they 
are  not  beloved  of  the  American  officials  in 
th«  various  Asian  capitals,  and  are  a  wild 
•xception  to  the  rule. 

While  a  few  Hlllandalea  and  the  many 
Russians  roam  the  barrios  and  the  boon- 
tfoeki,  most  Americans  are  rtstrtcted,  both 
by  oflBclal  tethers  and  by  lanfuag*  barrttn, 
to  oommunlon  with  taoh  other.    •  •  • 

•  '  •  •  •  • 

Vtof  Prttldant  Nixom,  In  bit  National  PrMt 
Olub  apMOh  on  hU  tour  of  Latin  Amtrloa, 
Mid,  "Z  oould  have  oonoentrated  on  a  whola 
round  of  oooktall  parties  and  whlte-tle  din- 
nera.  If  we  continue  to  oonceutrate  on  that 
Mea  we  can  ng\»t  we  will  lost  the  battle." 
What  our  diplomats  need  to  do,  he  laid,  la 
to  get  out  and  mingle  with  itudenta,  labor 
leaders,  and  opinion  makers,  who  comprise 
tb«  "wave  of  the  future." 

•  •  •  •  •      '• 

In  the  stories  of  Major  Wolchek  and  Major 
Monet,  "The  Iron  of  War"  and  "The  Lesson 
of  War,"  we  have  tried  in  Action  to  describe 
a  condition  of  avoidable  Ignorance.  For 
years  both  we  and  our  allies  have  put  in 
much  expensive  effort  trying  to  ferret  out  in 
advance  the  Communist  plan  for  both  tacti- 
cal maneuvers  and  great  conquests.  Yet. 
during  the  struggle  in  Indochina  the  authors 
could  find  no  American  (or  French)  military 
or  clvllan  official  who  had  read,  or  even 
studied  a  precis  of,  the  overall  Communist 
operation  plan  contained  in  "The  Selected 
Works  of  Mao  Tse-Tung,"  published  by 
Lawrence  Wishart.  Ltd.,  London,  and  Inter- 
national Publishers  in  the  United  States.  A 
four-volume  edition  was  published  In  1954 
but  the  basic  material  was  available  in  print 
as  early  as  1934.  (A  useful  shorter  study  is 
"The  Organizational  Weapon:  A  Study  of 
Bolshevik  Strategy  and  Tactics."  by  Philip 
Selznick.   McOraw-HUl.  1952.) 

In  his  remarkable  work  Mao.  one  of  the 
brilliant  tacticians  of  our  time,  analyzes 
almost  every  campaign  and  battle  in  which 
his  Red  Armies  fought.  He  dissects  every 
defeat  (very  few)  and  most  victories,  and  he 
explains  what  th^y  taught  him.  In  doing  so 
he  lays  down  a  pattern  of  strategy  and  tactics 
which  the  Communists  of  southeast  Asia 
have  followed  undevlatingly. 

The  battles  which  led  to  Dien  Bien  Phu 
were  classic  examples  of  the  Mao  pattern. 
And  yet  our  military  missions  advised,  and 
the  French  went  down  to  defeat,  without 
having  studied  Mao's  writings. 

Why  our  representatives  abroad  have  not 
learned  the  languages  they  need  or  studied 
basic  sources  of  information  such  as  Mao's 
writings  Is  a  question  which  involves  the 
entire  American  Nation.  Whatever  the  rea- 
Bons.  our  overseas  services  attract  far  too  few 
of  our  brightest  and  best  qualified  college 
graduates.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  do  not  need  the  horde  of  1,800  Ameri- 
cans— mostly  amateurs — who  are  now  work- 


ing for  the  United  States  overseas.  What  we 
need  Is  a  small  force  of  well-trained,  well- 
chosen,  hard-working,  and  dedicated  pMrofes- 
slonals.  They  must  be  willing  to  risk  their 
comforts  and,  in  some  lands,  their  health. 
They  must  go  equipped  to  apply  a  positive 
policy  promulgated  by  a  clear-thinking  Gov- 
ernment. They  must  speak  the  language  of 
the  land  of  their  assignment,  and  they  must 
be  more  expert  in  its  problems  than  are  the 
natives. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Actually,  the  state  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves is  far  from  hopeless.  We  have  the 
materia!  and,  above  all,  the  human  re- 
sources to  change  oiir  methods  and  to  win. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Government  or  its 
leaders  or  any  political  party  that  we  have 
acted  as  we  have.  It  Is  the  temper  of  the 
whole  Nation.  If  knowledge  of  the  problem 
becomes  widespread,  and  If  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  can  be  aroused,  then  we  can 
succeed.  As  Cordell  Hull  once  said.  "The 
Qovernment  of  the  United  States  is  never 
far  ahead  of  the  American  public;  nor  is  it 
very  far  behind." 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  which  I  have  filed  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsrxiLDi 
would  insert  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1046  a  itatement  of  policy  to  govern 
the  appointment  of  ohlefi  of  miulon 
and  Foreign  Service  ofnoen  which  oould 
profitably  be  adopteil  by  all  Amerlcani 
who  go  overieaa.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
any  of  ui  who  goes  abroad  is  represent- 
ing the  United  Staten,  regardless  of  our 
purpose.  Whether  such  representation 
of  our  country  will  serve  her  well  or  in 
will  largely  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  apply  to  ourselves  the  policy 
which  the  bill  would  prescribe  for  the 
appointment  of  chiefs  of  mission  and 
Foreign  Service  officers. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  declaration 
contained  in  section  1  of  my  bill  reads 
as  follows  : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  chiefs 
of  mission  and  Foreign  Service  officers  ap- 
pointed to  serve  the  United  States  In  forel^ 
countries  shall  have,  to  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable extent,  among  their  qualifications  a 
useful  knowledge  of  the  principal  lang\ia^ 
or  dialect  of  the  country  In  which  they  are 
to  serve,  and  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  history,  the  culture,  the  economic,  and 
political  institutions,  and  the  interests  of 
such  country  and  its  people. 

The  responsible  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  unquestionably,  in 
my  judgment,  loeen  working  hard  at  the 
task  of  improving  the  foreign  language 
proficiency  of  our  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers. Because  of  the  limited  funds  for 
salaries  and  administrative  and  training 
expenses  which  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates to  the  State  Department,  the  rate  of 
progress  possible  in  this  vital  aspect  of 
training  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  my  bill  would  add  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  a  new  section  to  establish 
the  framework  within  which  a  more  vig- 
orous program  of  foreign  language 
training  could  be  established,  assuming 
that  the  Congress  appropriates  the  funds 
necessary  for  its  full  implementation. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  would  make 
significant  additions  to  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  order  further 
to  facilitate  tapping  to  the  full  the  ex- 
cellent training  activities  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  and  to  create  incentives 


for  all  Foreign  Service  personnel  to  take 
advantage  of  such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  our  efforts  to  assure  that 
our  Foreign  Service  personnel  have  the 
utmost  in  qualifications  that  institution- 
alized training  can  give — especially  In  the 
field  of  foreign  languages.  In  addition 
to  their  ramified  duties  as  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  people  of 
our  Foreign  Service  are  our  first  line  of 
defense  and  the  strongest  offensive  force 
whJch  our  peace-loving  society  can 
muster. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  number  of  articles  relating  to  the 
subjects  I  have  discxissed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mast.)  Standard- 
TUnes,  Jan.  ai.  IBftB] 

8n.nrr  Spoicbsmbh  AaaoAo 

John  B.  Pisher,  former  admlnlstratlvt  u* 
•litant  and  chief  political  aid  to  Senator 
Baltonstaix,  Republican,  MMsachUMtU,  rt* 
cently  returned  from  his  fourth  trip  to  the 
Middle  Bast  with  lomt  forthright  criticism 
of  the  U  B  Foreign  Service. 

A  New  Bedford  audience  heard  Mr.  Plaher 
direct  particular  attention  to  the  language 
training  of  8taU  Department  repreeenU- 
tlves  abroad,  which  he  described  as  so  ele- 
mentary as  to  be  no  training  at  all — in  our 
embassiaa  abroad  fewer  than  five  or  aU 
Americans  in  an  Bmbaaay  can  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  Uuy  serve. 

In  Belgrade,  only  3  of  44  Americans  can 
speak  the  Yugoslav  national  tongue. 

In  Athens,  only  0  of  70  Americans  in  the 
Foreign  Service  can  speak  modern  Greek 
dialects  fluently. 

In  New  Delhi,  the  United  States  has  no 
personnel  who  can  speak  the  several  Indian 
dialects  required  for  effective  communica- 
tion there.  By  contrast,  the  Russians  have 
speclflc  training  courses  in  Moscow  devoted 
exclusively  to  training  diplomats  for  Indian 
service. 

As  Mr.  Pisher  concluded  on  the  basis  oC 
this  unenviable  record,  "In  other  words,  our 
spokesmen  abroad  can't  si>eak — hence,  are 
no  spokesmen  at  all." 

This  is  a  dangerous,  if  not  tragic,  situa- 
tion in  a  world  in  which  nations  must 
know  in  precise  detail  what  Is  going  on 
virtually  every  minute.  To  be  uninformed 
could  mean  failure  to  survive  in  tiie  present 
East-West  power  struggle  of  the  cold  war. 

If.  as  Mr.  Pisher  declared,  "the  SUt«  De- 
partment almost  automatically  rejects  every 
proposal  to  Improve  our  Foreign  Service." 
Congress  should  embark  upon  a  study  of  the 
situation,  aimed  at  overriding  and  overhaul- 
ing the  State  Department  system.  The  pro- 
gram for  training  Foreign  Service  officers 
should  be  broadened  and  Intensified. 

With  regard  to  language  abilities  of  Amer- 
icans in  general,  there  Is  another  approach 
that  might  be  made.  Dr.  James  Bryant 
Conant.  president  emeritus  of  Harvard,  has 
been  studjring  America's  high  schools  for 
the  last  a  years.  Dr.  Conant  commented, 
"Almost  without  exception.  I  found  a  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  foreign 
languages.  Too  many  studenu  with  limited 
ability  were  studying  a  foreign  language  for 
3  years;  too  few  able  students  were  studying 
one  language  long  enough." 

Americans  must  devote  earnest  attention 
to  this  problem,  all  the  way  from  the  high 
school  class  to  the  level  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  To  misunderstand  or  to  be  mis- 
understood in  the  delicately  balanced  family 
of  nations  is  riskier  than  ever  these  days. 
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[Prom  the  Reading   (Mass.)    Chronicle. 
Feb.  6,  1950] 

Oca  RxpaKBKirrATivxs  Abboao 

Our  foreign  policy  has  many  angles.  It 
is  criticized  by  many  who  know  very  little 
about  the  actual  situation  in  many  of  the 
counUles  Involved.  Then  again,  it  is  some- 
times constructively  criticized  by  someone 
with  some  real  knowledge  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"A  little  simple  honesty  in  our  relations 
abroad — a  little  old-fashioned  patriotism  at 
liome" — these  words  of  wisdom  were  recently 
spoken  by  John  B.  Fisher,  a  partner  in 
Joyce  &  FUher  Associates  of  Washington  and 
Boston  before  a  Joint  service  clubs  lunch- 
eon in  Washington.  Fisher  Ls  a  former  ad- 
ministrative assistant  and  chief  political 
aid  to  Senator  Saltonstall  and  has  recently 
returned  from  his  fourth  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  In  the  past  12  months.  He  was  em- 
phatic In  his  criticism  of  the  Department  of 
StaU  and  of  our  Foreign  Service  In  that 
part  of  the  world. 

"East  U  East  and  West  U  West,  but  the 
twain  have  met— long  since."  said  Fisher,  "a 
fact  of  which  our  diplomatic  represenU- 
tlves  abroad  seem  wholly  unconscious.  Our 
policies  and  practices  In  Gree<:^e.  Turkey  and 
Iron,  for  example,  threaten  illsaster  for  us 
and  for  them.  We  seem  to  do  even  the  right 
things  in  the  wrong  way 

"I  found  our  Department  of  State  disliked 
and  distrusted  throughout  this  area.  I 
found  our  Foreign  Service  jjeraonnel  con- 
sidered fearfully  Ill-equipped  to  deal  with 
the  people  and  problems  among  which  they 
work,  And  this,  I  know  from  other  travel- 
ers abroad,  la  not  an  unusual  situation. 

"Our  Foreign  Service  Is.  on  the  whole.  In- 
adequate to  America's  vital  needs  abroad — 
inadequate  in  lU  recruitment  program.  In 
the  training  of  lU  personnel  and  In  Its  pro- 
tocol-ridden. Ingrown  operatioiis  in  count- 
less cities  around  the  world. 

"The  Department  of  State  almost  auto- 
matically rejects  every  proposal  to  Improve 
our  Foreign  Service.  The  dangerous  impli- 
cations of  this  are  beyond  description: 

"The  recommendation  that  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy  be  established  comparable  to 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  is  dismissed  for 
the  most  al»urd  of  reasons. 

"The  language  training  of  our  Foreign 
Service  personnel  Is  so  elementary  as  to  be 
no  training  at  all— in  our  embassies  in  a 
dozen  major  capitals  abroad  fewer  than  five 
or  six  Amerfcans  on  embassy  duty  can  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they 
serve. 

"For  example:  In  Belgrade,  the  capital  of 
Yugoslavia,  only  3  of  44  Americans  on  duty 
in  that  Embassy  there  can  speak  Serb-Croat, 
the  Yugoslav  national  tongue;  In  Athens, 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  our  79  Amer- 
icans in  Foreign  Service  can  speak  modern 
Greek  dfalecU  fluenUy;  In  New  Delhi,  the 
capital  of  India,  we  have  no  personnel  who 
can  speak  the  several  Indian  dialects  re- 
quired for  effective  communication  there, 
whereas  the  Russians  are  known  to  have 
specific  training  courses  in  Moscow  for  Indian 
service  alone. 

"In  other  words,  our  spokesmen  abroad 
cant  speak — hence  are  no  spokesmen  at  all. 
This  is  worse  than  a  crime:  it  is  a  political 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude — and  we.  as 
American  citizens,  are  to  blame  for  not  in- 
sleting  on  the  very  best  representation 
abroad,  in  our  own  interest,  In  our  own 
defense. 

"Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  Is  otir 
Government's  failure  to  make  use  of  our  able, 
well-Informed  businessmen  in  these  nations. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Ootirltr- Journal, 
Mar.  80, 1958] 

An  AMBABSAOoa  Nexdc  tki  Powot  or  SmcR 

Senator    Saltonstall,    of    Maaaachuaetts, 

believe*  it  Is  Important  for  American  officials 


in  Foreign  Service  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  serving.  He 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  advance  his  idea. 
He  would  require  that  certain  posts  in  cer- 
tain countries  be  filled  by  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  can  si>eak  the  native  tongue. 

This  might  seem  elementary  in  diplomacy, 
as  it  would  In  business.  But  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall had  apparently  read  a  recent  story 
by  James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times. 
It  revealed  that  50  percent  of  our  Foreign 
Service^  officers  have  no  speaking  knowledge 
of  any  foreign  language.  These  are  men  and 
women,  remember,  who  sought  a  lifetime 
career  In  diplomacy.  Mr.  Reston  further 
disclosed  that  our  Ambassador  In  Moscow. 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  Is  the  only  one  we  have 
In  a  Conununist  country  who  speaks  the 
native  language;  tliat  only  two  American 
Ambassadors  In  the  nine  Arab  States  speak 
Arabic;  and  that  even  in  the  West,  we  have 
Ambassadors  in  eight  NATO  countries  who 
suffer  from  a  similar  handicap. 

Such  language  failure  puts  us  at  a  severe 
disadvantage,  by  comparison  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  all  other  leading  nations.  We  are 
the  only  ones  who  do  not  demand  language 
proficiency  for  Foreign  Service.  We  are  the 
ones,  too,  who  are  moat  likely  to  be  thought 
arrogant  and  superior  when  w*  Ignore  the 
languagee  of  other  nations. 

The  SMltonsUU  bill  may  start  something 
of  a  revolution  In  our  Foreign  Service.  The 
reform  is  painfully  overdue.  Daniel  Defoe 
determined  long  ago  that  he  would  venture 
the  Injury  of  giving  a  woman  more  tongues 
than  one.  Our  Foreign  Service  could  hardly 
venture  leas.  In  sending  men  and  women  out 
to  represent  us  In  the  capitals  of  a  troubled 
and  sensitive  world. 

(From  the   Foreign   Service  Journal,   June 
1057] 

OtJB  TONOUZTIED  FOmZTCN  Servick 

(By  Leon  and  Leila  PouUada) 

An  editorial  In  the  October  1956  Issue  of 
the  Journal,  from  which  the  title  of  this 
article  Is  shamelessly  borrowed,  pointed  up 
the  need  to  develop  adequate  language  skills 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  While  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  making  noteworthy  progress 
In  the  matter  of  language  and  area  training 
at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  more  vigor- 
ous efforts  are  required  If  we  are  really  to 
untie  the  tongues  of  our  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployees. 

Language  training  programs  can,  like  Gaul, 
be  divided  Into  three  parts : 

1  Programs  designed  to  arouse  the  Interest 
of  Foreign  Ssrvice  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents in  languages:  The  Foreign  Service 
Institute  has  done  conunendable  work  on 
programs  of  this  type  and  they  are  gradually 
gaining  momentum  and  popularity.  No 
matter  how  well -conceived  this  type  of  pro- 
gram may  be,  however.  Its  limitations  should 
be  recognized.  Its  principal  values  lie  in  the 
psychological  effect  on  the  foreign  population 
of  having  Americans  sufficiently  Interested 
in  their  country  to  try  to  learn  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  satisfaction  the  student  feels 
in  being  able  to  communicate  with  servants, 
shop  In  the  bazaar,  and  so  forth.  By  Its 
very  nature,  however,  this  type  of  general 
program  cannot  produce  a  corfw  of  fluent 
language  experts. 

a.  Programs  designed  to  meet  the  need  for 
Foreign  Service  officers  to  acquire  and  retain 
fluent  command  of  at  least  one  world  lan- 
guage (French,  Spanish,  German.  Russian, 
Arabic,  Chinese) :  It  has  been  axiomatic  in 
the  diplomatic  service*  of  all  countries  (in- 
cluding until  recently  our  own)  that  anyone 
who  aspired  to  enter  the  career  ranks  would 
come  equipped  with  command  of  at  least  one 
world  language.  It  is  disturbing  to  learn 
from  a  recent  survey  that  60  percent  of  the 
officers  in  our  Foreign  Service  are  not  ade- 
quately equipped  (even  by  their  own  self- 


appralsal)  In  any  world  language.  It  also 
revealed  that  language  deficiencies  are  largely 
concentrated  In  three  groups  of  officers; 
(a)  A  few  senlOT  officers  who  have  allowed 
their  language  skUls  to  lapse;  (b)  officers, 
recently  Integrated  under  the  Wrlston  pro- 
gram, whose  previous  employment  did  not 
require  foreign  language  proficiency;  and  (c)  • 
new  entrants  to  the  bottom  ranks  of  the 
service  who.  under  relaxed  standards  of 
admission,  have  been  admitted  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  make  up  their  lan- 
guage deficiency  within  a  stated  period. 

It  is  Interesting  to  contrast  briefiy  the  de- 
ficiencies in  language  studies  in  the  United 
States  with  the  extensive  programs  report- 
edly being  carried  on  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  all  south  Asian  countries  where  the  writ- 
ers have  served,  the  number  of  Soviet  diplo- 
mats fiuent  In  the  local  language  has  been 
Impressive.  A  recent  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  revealed  the  full  scope  of  the 
Soviet  language  effort.  According  to  this 
article  not  only  are  foreign  languages  a 
compulsory  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
U.S.8.R.  but  a  drag-net  system  of  scholar- 
ship* brings  the  ablest  language  students 
into  institutes  of  higher  learning  such  aa 
the  National  Institute  of  Foreign  Languages, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  a  strenuous  6- 
year  course  in  which  one  or  more  foreign 
languages  constitute  the  core  of  the  curricu- 
lum. It  Is  from  schooU  of  this  kind  that 
the  Soviet  diplomatic  aervloe  draws  many  of 
It*  officer*  and  the  resuiu  already  observ- 
able abroad  are  indeed  impressive. 

However,  the  only  forthright  solution  1* 
for  the  Foreign  Service  to  provide  a  com- 
bination of  adequate  study  facilities  coupled 
with  a  system  of  sanctions  and  incentives. 
Taking  into  account  the  heavy  work-load 
and  social  duties  (also  work)  of  most  officers, 
the  penalties  for  failure  to  acquire  minimum 
language  skills  will  have  to  be  considerable 
to  arouse  the  necessary  individual  effort. 
On  the  basis  of  experience  both  in  learning 
and  teaching  languages,  the  writers  have 
reluctantly  concluded  that  Draconian  meas- 
ures will  be  needed  to  bring  all  officers  in 
the  Service  up  to  the  required  mark.  In  the 
writers'  opinion  nothing  less  than  a  time 
limit  for  passing  required  examinations 
(given  on  a  servlcewlde  basis)  coupled  with 
loss  of  promotion  eligibility  for  failure  to 
pass,  will  achieve  the  desired  results.  Some 
measiu-es  In  this  direction  have  already  been 
taken  by  the  Department  In  recent  Instruc- 
tions to  the  field  such  as  that  requiring 
efficiency  reports  to  Include  specific  state- 
ments about  the  officers'  efforts  to  Improve 
his  language  ability.  These  measures  wlU 
no  doubt  stimulate  the  more  conscientious, 
but  for  the  Service  as  a  whole  stlffer  re- 
quirements win  be  needed. 

So  much  for  the  stick  approach.  Any  ef- 
fective program  of  personnel  management 
must  also  Include  the  "carrot."  In  the  long 
run.  the  latter  will,  of  course,  produce  more 
lasting  results.  Incentives  should  therefore 
be  devised  for  rewarding  employees  who 
achieve  fluency  In  certain  languages.  The 
Foreign  Service  Institute  should  prepare  a 
list  which  would  Include  all  the  world  lan- 
guages plus  other  languages  of  importance 
to  the  Foreign  Service  in  which  an  actual  or 
potential  shortage  of  fiuelit  speakers  exist*. 
In  the  writers'  opinion,  Arabic  and  perhap* 
Chinese  and  Russian,  should  be  considered 
world  language*  for  thl*  purpoae — in  addi- 
tion to  French,  Spanish  and  German.  No 
special  incentive  would  be  offered  to  For- 
eign Service  officer*  for  fluency  in  only  one  of 
these  world  languages,  alnce  thl*  should  be 
considered  a  basic  requirement  for  employ- 
ment. But  fluency  In  any  additional  lan- 
guage on  the  ll*t  chould  receive  epecial 
recognition. 

What  form  ahould  theee  incentive*  takef 
Two  possibilltle*  are  auggeeted  here.  No 
doubt  others  can  be  deviced.    A  number  of 
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European  countries  offer  monetary  "lan- 
guage bonuses"  to  their  diplomatic  officers. 
Tbe  systems  vary  from  country  to  country 
but  the  British  method  Is  fairly  typical. 
Anyone  who  feels  quallfled.  applies  for  an 
examination  In  the  language  of  his  choice. 
The  test  Is  both  oral  and  written.  Different 
tetts  are  given  for  varying  levels  of  proficien- 
cy, additional  each  bonuses  being  awarded 
Xor  each  examination  successfully  passed. 
The  bonus  Is  an  Increment  to  yearly  salary 
usually  averaging  about  100  pounds.  This  Is 
a  permanent  Increment  and  Is  not  lost  with 
promotion  to  a  higher  salary  bracket. 

The  department  might  do  well  to  Investi- 
gate, If  it  has  not  already  done  so,  the  various 
Incentive  programs  of  other  countries  and 
devise  a  sultaiole  one  for  our  Foreign  Service. 
Perhaps  a  better  incentive  than  money  would 
be  to  offer  "language  preference"  points  to- 
wards promotion.  This  might  work  as  fol- 
lows: A  separate  language  dossier  could  be 
prepared  on  each  officer,  listing  the  lan- 
guages on  which  he  has  successfully  passed 
examinations  and  for  which  be  Is  entitled  to 
receive  a  certain  number  of  promotion  points. 
After  selection  boards  have  rated  all  eligible 
candidates  on  a  competitive  basis  without 
reference  to  language  ability,  the  language 
dossiers  would  be  banded  to  the  boards  and 
additional  points  would  b«  awarded  to  thoM 
officers  entitled  to  langiiage  credit.  Thus,  of 
two  officers  originally  rated  at  the  same  level, 
the  one  with  superior  language  qualifications 
would  earn  preference  for  promotion.  ThU 
would  Indeed  be  a  powerful  incentive  and 
stimulus  to  serious  language  study.  It  would 
also  sptir  officers  to  gain  ever  higher  language 
proficiency  since  this  would  progressively  en- 
hance promotion  opportunities  throughout 
their  entire  career.  A  similar  system  could 
b«  worked  out  for  the  staff  corps.  Adminis- 
trative details  would  admittedly  present  some 
difficulties  but  If  the  need  for  developing  lan- 
guage skills  Is  as  great  as  everyone  seems  to 
agree  It  is,  the  obstacle  feould  be  overcome. 

3.  The  Foreign  Service  also  faces  a  critical 
shortage  of  language  and  area  experts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  so-called  exotic  areas  which 
have  In  recent  times  become  increasingly  Im- 
portant to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
Btates.  To  improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  language  and  area  training  will  require 
a  greater  effort  than  has  thus  far  been  made. 

To  be  really  effective  a  language  and  area 
specialist  should  acquire  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  history,  art,  religion,  social  struc- 
ture, and  economy  of  the  region.  He  m\ist 
also  have  a  good  conunand  of  the  language. 
Unless  be  can  converse  with  goveriunent 
officials,  businessmen,  merchants  and  leaders 
of  religious  and  minority  groups,  and  can  at 
least  read  the  local  press  In  the  vernacular, 
his  specialized  training  will  not  pay  full 
dividends.  Measured  by  these  standards, 
language  and  area  specialization  programs, 
in  south  Asia,  at  least,  have  In  the  past  been 
indequate  though  we  understand  that  greater 
emphasis  Is  now  being  given  to  reading  espe- 
cially during  the  latter  stages  of  specialist 
training. 

The  problems  involved  in  establishing  an 
effective  corps  of  language  and  area  special- 
ists are  many  and  complex.  To  surmount 
them  will,  in  the  writers'  opinion,  require 
Improved  training  programs.  The  following 
minimum  considerations  are  suggested:  (a) 
recognition  of  the  special  difficulties  Involved 
In  the  study  of  the  so-called  exotic  languages; 
•(b)  improvement  of  initial  and  follow- 
through  training  programs:  (c)  improve- 
ment of  teaching  methods;  (d)  provision  of 
special  incentives. 

It  is  a  fact  that  moet  of  the  exotic  lan- 
guages in  which  the  Foreign  Service  is  de- 
ficient are  languages  which  are  not  easily 
learned  by  Westerners  in  general  or  Amer- 
icans in  particular.  The  structure,  syntax, 
and  the  cultural  concepts  embedded  in  these 
languages  are  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  Amer- 
ican student.     Often   the  student  is   faced 


with  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  local  lan- 
guage variants  and  dialects.  South  Asia 
alone,  according  to  some  linguists,  offers 
17  major  language  groups  and  several  hun- 
dred variants.  To  be  really  effective  in  this 
area  a  south  Asia  language  officer  should  know 
well  at  least  three  basic  languages:  Hindu- 
stani (which  is  really  two  languages,  Urdu 
and  Hindi,  with  a  common  spoken  vocabu- 
lary of  perhaps  40  percent,  but  different  roots 
and  scripts),  Bengali,  and  at  least  one  south 
Indian  language,  probably  Tamil  (a  Dravld- 
lan  language  of  different  ancestry  from 
Hindustani  and  Bengali  which  are  Indo- 
European)  .  In  addition  to  these  three  major 
languages,  he  would  also  flnd.at  least  a  basic 
knowledge  of  Persian  essential  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Important  in  Pakistan  as  well  as 
in  Muslim  areas  of  India. 

In  addition  to  multiple  languages,  the 
area  specialist  Is  often  confronted  with  dif- 
ferent levels  of  speech  within  the  same 
language.  These  exist  in  nearly  all  lan- 
guages but  rarely  In  so  exaggerated  a  form 
as  In  the  exotic  ones.  Within  one  language, 
different  vocabularies  and  forms  are  often 
matters  of  rigid  social  prescription  and  wide 
variances  are  foxind  in  classical  as  against 
contemporary  literature  with  still  different 
forms  used  for  official  occasions,  everyday 
polite  speech  and  colloquial  conversation. 
It  Is  difficult  to  find  equivalent  examples 
in  any  Western  language  unless  we  hark 
back  to  Roman  times  and  compare  the 
classical  Latin  of  Horace  with  the  contem- 
porary Vulgate  and  the  still  more  common 
idiom  of  the  plebeian  masses.  The  language 
and  area  specialist  must  somehow  command 
the  major  languages  of  his  region  and  sort 
out  the  various  speech  levels  for  the  proper 
social  occasions  and  groups. 

Recognition  of  these  special  problems 
points  the  way  to  the  improvements  which 
should  be  made  In  language  and  area  train- 
ing. Perhaps  the  first  and  most  important 
step  is  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  concept 
that  once  an  officer  Is  selected  for  language 
and  area  specialization  he  becomes  part  of 
a  marked  group  whose  needs  and  problems 
necessarily  differ  from  those  of  other  officers. 
Routine  administrative  and  personnel  prac- 
tices cannot  meet  these  peculiar  require- 
ments. Special  consideration  will  have  to 
be  given  to  this  group  with  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  playing  a  more  prominent 
and  controlling  role  in  such  matters  as 
assignments,  tours  of  duty,  advanced  train- 
ing details,  etc. 

Until  recently.  Initial  training  for  most 
language  and  area  specialists  consisted  of 
a  year's  study  at  a  university.  Both  area 
and  langxiage  studies  had  to  be  compressed 
into  this  relatively  short  time.  After  the 
study  tour,  the  specialist  was  largely  on  his 
own.  He  often  had  to  scramble  by  his  own 
efforts  for  an  assignment  where  his  training 
could  be  put  to  use.  In  some  cases  lack  of 
vacancies  and  shortage  of  personnel  resulted 
in  assignments  to  posts  where  his  newly 
acquired  language  was  not  generally  spoken. 
In  many  cases  what  had  been  learned  be- 
came rusty  from  disuse  and  ground  was  lost 
Instead  of  gained. 

Then  again  there  appeared  to  b«  no  at- 
tempt at  career  planning  for  the  language 
and  area  specialist  as  such.  There  was,  and 
still  seems  to  be,  no  planned  program  of 
assignments  aimed  at  safeguarding  and  de- 
veloping the  Oovernment's  Initial  invest- 
ment in  the  specialized  training.  Assign- 
ments to  future  posts  depend^,  and  still 
do,  on  the  vagaries  of  existing  vacancies, 
position  classifications,  coincidence  of  home- 
leave  and  transfer  schedules  of  officer  re- 
placements and  all  the  usual  paraphernalia 
of  personnel  redtape.  Recently  there  have 
been  signs  of  Improvement.  The  Initial 
training  period  has  been  lengthened  and  is 
usually  prec-'led  by  intensive  language  train- 
ing at  the  Foreign  Bervloe  Institute.  Lan- 
guage schools,  such  as  the  one  for  Arabic  in 
Beirut,  have  been  set  up  in  a  country  where 


the  language  Is  spoken  to  give  the  student 
practical  experience  along  with  academic 
training.  A  number  of  other  Improvements 
have  been  instituted  or  are  on  the  way.  But 
much  more  is  needed. 

In  the  writers'  opinion,  an  adequate  traln« 
ing  program  for  a  language  and  area  spe- 
cialist (particularly  for  south  Aala)  would 
consist  of  a  period  of  initial  training  and 
a  period  of  followthrough  training.  The 
Initial  training  would  include: 

1.  Three  months'  full-time  intensive  lan- 
guage training  at  the  Foreign  Ssrvice  Iiutl- 
tute. 

a.  One  full  year  of  academic  language  and 
area  studies  at  a  university. 

3.  Eighteen  months  of  travel,  residence, 
and  study  in  the  area,  nine  months  of  which 
could  be  at  a  university  with  a  specific  re- 
search assignment  to  fulfill. 

4.  Assignment  to  a  poet  in  the  area  where 
the  language  is  widely  spoken. 

This  initial  training  period  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  lO-year  plaruied  program  of  as- 
slgnmenu  which  would  constitute  the 
followthrough  training.  This  career-plan- 
ning phase  should  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
officer  is  selected  for  training.  Before  he 
finishes  his  university  assignment  both  the 
Department  and  he  should  know  In  a  rather 
definite  way  what  hli  assignment*  for  tbs 
next  10  years  will  be.  The  objective  of  this 
plan  would  be  to  insure  that  this  period  of 
foUowup  training  will  develop  the  language 
and  area  skill  acquired  during  ttat  initial 
training  period.  The  career  planning  office 
recently  established  in  the  Department  could 
make  an  excellent  start  by  giving  priority 
to  planning  the  careers  of  language  and  area 
specialists  in  whom  ths  Oovernment  already 
has  a  very  substantial  investment  which 
should  not  b«  dissipated  by  hapbaaard  as- 
signmenu.  To  insure  that  future  slots  eaist 
at  the  right  time  and  place  for  language 
and  area  officers,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  establish  one  or  more  unclasslfisd  positions 
at  appropriate  posU  and  In  the  Department? 
This  would  permit  assignments  In  accord- 
ance with  career-planning  needs  rather  than 
as  dictated  by  the  fortuitous  existence  of  va- 
cancies In  the  right  grades  at  the  right 
times.  At  present  it  is  only  rarely  and  by 
bare  chance  that  the  right  officer  and  the 
right  vacancy  coincide.  Only  by  creating 
extra  positions  not  subject  to  rigid  personnel 
classification  can  this  difficulty  be  overcome. 
The  actual  duties  of  an  officer  occupying  one 
of  these  positions  would  depend  on  his  rank 
and  special  abilities.  To  establish  such  po- 
sitions win  require  understanding  and  co- 
operation from  the  personnel  and  budget 
offices  in  the  Department  and  perhaps  spe- 
cial congressional  action,  but  this  or  some 
similar  plan  Is  an  tndlpensable  step. 

Another  problem  which  requires  mora 
study  than  can  be  given  to  It  In  this  article  is 
the  question  of  language  teaching  methods. 
This  is  a  murky  and  somewhat  controversial 
field  in  which  one  risks  drawing  dovm  the 
wrath  of  the  linguistic  scientists  who  have 
strongly  Influenced  language  teaching  since 
the  last  war.  Not  being  linguistic  scientists, 
the  writers  are  not  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  this  controversy  from  a  sclentlfle 
viewpoint.  Our  conunents  are  simply  based 
on  actual  field  experience  in  learning  and 
teaching  languages  and  we  are  interested  in 
the  practical  question:  What  actually  pro- 
duces the  best  results  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student?  These  observations  have 
led  MM  to  conclude  that  the  new  teaching 
techniques  have  much  to  commend  them 
and  are  especially  effective  for  students  who 
want  a  quick,  useful,  but  not  necessarily  ac- 
curate, command  of  a  language.  They  ara 
therefore  better  suited  tat  general  language 
programs  than  for  training  language  and 
area  specialists  whose  need^  are  of  a  different 
(xtler. 

The  new  systems  of  language  teaching  have 
discarded   traditional  methods  in  favor  of 
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abortcut  or  direct  teaching  courses  in  which 
the  primary  emphasis  is  on  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. These  lessons  are  often  written  in 
transliterative  systems  which  employs  so 
many  diacritical  marks  to  represent  the 
strange  sounds  of  the  exotic  language  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  Just  as  easy  to  learn  the 
foreign  script  as  to  laam  the  romanlzed 
transliteration. 

Language  schools  for  missionaries  in  south 
Asia  with  many  years  of  experience  in  lan- 
guage teaching  have  long  ago  concluded  that 
for  students  who  careers  are  to  be  In  the 
area.  It  is  Just  as  easy  and  ultimately  far 
more  fruitful,  to  teach  the  local  scripts  from 
the  beginning.  Their  language  tests  are 
therefore  written  In  the  native  alphabets. 
Progress  at  first  may  be  slower  but  in  the 
long  run  the  ability  to  read  fluently  gives 
the  student  a  deeper  and  broader  knowledge 
of  the  language.  This  principle  is  perhaps 
even  more  applicable  to  the  language  and 
area  specialist  whose  language  needs  are  of 
the  same  long-range  nature  but  even  more 
demanding  than  those  of  the  missionary. 
A  similar  arg\unent  can  be  made  for  the 
study  of  grammar.  It  Is  sometimes  over- 
looked that  grammar  itself  is  a  short-cut  to 
language.  It  can  be  learned  empirically  or 
inductively  from  numerous  examples,  but  for 
many  adult  students  it  is  much  quicker  to 
learn  the  rule  which  la  the  essence  of  the 
many  instances  and  then  apply  It  to  Indi- 
vidual cases,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  A  great  deal  depends,  too,  on  the 
propensities  of  each  student  It  is  the 
writers'  feeling  that  these  differences  In  sus- 
ceptibility to  various  teaching  methods  havs 
not  been  sufflcisntly  recognized.  Just  as  ed- 
ucational psychologists  now  recognize  that 
some  students  are  eye-minded  and  some  ear- 
minded,  experience  in  teaching  languagee 
shows  that  some  studenu  learn  more  readily 
by  methods  which  side-step  granunar  and 
rely  heavily  on  direct  spoken  exercises  whsre- 
as  others  can  advance  further  and  more 
quickly  by  learning  the  basic  rulee  of  the 
language  and  applying  them  to  individual 
speech  situations. 

As  the  reader  may  have  guessed,  this  is  a 
plsa  that  the  teaching  methods  now  in  gen- 
eral use  for  the  training  of  language  and 
area  speclaliits,  be  carefully  reviewed.  Not 
all  traditional  ways  of  learning  a  language 
are  necessarily  bad,  any  more  than  all  the 
new  methods  are  necessarily  good.  Perhaps 
the  solution  lies  in  a  reasonable  synthesis 
of  the  two  systems  which,  after  testing  in 
the  crucible  of  experience  rather  than  in 
speech  laboratories,  would  incorporate  the 
best  aspects  of  both. 

Lastly,  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
incentives  to  language  and  area  specialists 
must  be  tackled.  Judging  from  appeals 
which  have  been  periodically  circulated  to 
the  field,  the  Department  encounters  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  attracting  sufllcient  ntun- 
bers  of  candidates  for  language  and  area 
training.  This  has  been  eepedally  true  for 
those  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  and  south  Asia,  where  needs  for 
speclallEts  are  flowing.  The  reasons  for  the 
reluctance  of  Foreign  Service  officers  to  vol- 
unteer for  this  training  are  clear.  To  the 
candidate  for  language  and  area  training, 
many  disadvantages  and  few  advantages  are 
visible.  If  he  applies  for  this  training  be 
miut  take  1  or  a  years  out  of  his  regular 
career  while  his  colleagues  in  substantive 
assignments  presvmiably  enhance  their 
chances  for  promotion.  After  his  training 
he  and  his  family  have  to  look  forward  to  a 
lifetime  of  service  in  a  series  of  hardship 
posts  with  only  occasional  relief  by  assign- 
ment to  Washington,  which  to  many  in  the 
Service,  is  Just  another  hardship  post.  In 
spite  of  references  in  the  precepts  to  selec- 
tion boards  there  has  been  little  in  the  per- 
formances of  past  boards  to  indicate  that  the 
language  and  area  specialist  serving  in 
Madras.  Jidda,  or  Vientiane  is  viewed  with 
any  particular  preference  for  promotion  over 
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his  nonspeclallst  colleagues  in  liadrld, 
Buenos  Aires,  or  Sydney.  Furthermore,  he 
may  discover  that  prolonged  service  In  one 
area  will  adversely  affect  his  finances.  He 
will  find  that  his  household  appliances, 
clothing,  and  car  wear  out  much  faster  than 
they  would  In  nonhardehlp  areas  and  that 
cost-of-living  allowances  will  seldom  cover 
these  added  expenses.  Not  only  must  he  re- 
equlp  himself  and  his  family  more  frequently 
but  he  wUl  find  this  process  is  more  expen- 
sive than  for  his  nonspeclallst  colleague. 

An  illustration  will  make  this  clear:  Offi- 
cer X.  an  area  specialist,  and  officer  T.  a 
nonspeclallst.  serving  at  Lahore  are  trans- 
ferred. Following  normal  Foreign  Service 
practice  they  order  from  the  United  States 
a  car  and  other  Items  needed  to  equip 
themselves  at  their  next  post.  As  an  area 
specialist.  X  is  transfer/ed  within  his  area 
to  Bombay.  As  a  nonarea  specialist,  T  is 
available  for  worldwide  assignment  and  is 
transferred,  let  us  say,  to  Rome.  X  at  once 
finds  that  he  must  buy  many  items  for 
Bombay  which  Y  does  not  need  to  purchase 
for  Rome.  But  even  worse.  In  accordance 
with  Foreign  Service  regulations,  X  must 
pay  the  difference  between  what  It  would 
have  cost  to  ship  his  purchases  Lahore-Bom- 
bay and  the  actual  shipping  cost  New  York- 
Bombay. 

All  these  considerations  add  up  to  rather 
powerful  deterrents,  even  for  those  whoss 
natural  Interests  attract  them  to  these  un- 
comfortable areas  of  the  world.  The  lan- 
guage and  area  speclaUst  thus  finds  himself 
a  member  of  a  select  group  but  one  that 
is  singled  out  for  penalty  more  often  than 
for  privilege.  ThU,  of  course,  has  Its  psy- 
chological advantagee  in  creating  a  certain 
«lan  and  esprit  de  corps  among  the  ipe- 
olalist  group.  Ths  Marina  Corps  snd  the 
Foreign  Legion  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  elevaU  thU  masochism  (Utent  to  some 
extent  in  all  men)  to  heighu  of  heroism. 
But  although  this  may  have  some  appeal  to 
the  language  and  area  candidate,  the  task 
of  building  a  solid  and  effective  corps  of 
apecialUtt  will  require  powerful  and  pos- 
itive inoentlvee. 

These  incentives  should  be  both  psycho- 
logical  and  material.  The  former  category 
could  include  some  of  the  reforms  suggested 
in  this  article  such  as  effective  initial  train- 
ing and  a  planned  followthrough  series  of 
assignments.  The  language  and  area  officer 
should  be  given  the  feeling,  supported  by 
tangible  evidence,  that  he  belongs  to  a  spe- 
cially selected  group  over  which  the  Depart- 
ment, and  particularly  the  fSl.,  maintain  a 
vigilant  eye. 

In  the  category  of  material  Incentives,  the 
logical  flrst  step  should  be  to  remove  or 
n><nim»!M>  Bome  of  the  obvious  Inequities 
which  now  accompany  the  mere  fact  of  being 
a  language  and  area  specialist.  In  addition 
to  correcting  obviously  discriminatory  pro- 
cediu'es,  positive  incentive,  either  in  the 
form  of  pay  increments  or  through  some  sys- 
tem of  promotion  preference  similar  to  that 
suggested  for  general  language  programs  in 
the  flrst  part  of  this  article,  should  be  in- 
stituted. In  this  case  too,  separate  dossiers 
could  be  prepared  on  language  and  area  spe- 
cialists which  would  be  handed  to  selection 
boards  only  after  all  eligible  officers  have  been 
rated,  so  that  as  between  two  officers  of 
equal  ability,  the  language  and  area  spe- 
cialist would  receive  promotion  preference. 
Incidentally,  a  specialist  officer  who  was  ex- 
traordinarily gifted  In  language  might  thus 
earn  a  double  promotion  credit,  one  for  his 
language  and  area  specialization  and  one 
along  with  other  officers  who  had  success- 
fully passed  examinations  in  language  listed 
for  promotion  credit.  The  languages  of  his 
area  of  specialty  would,  of  course,  not  earn 
him  credit  in  the  general  language  incentive 
program. 

To  sum  up,  the  problem  which  faces  the 
Foreign  Service  in  its  attempt  to  untie  the 
tongues  of  its  employees  is  a  complex  and 


difficult  one.  DUTerent  types  of  programs 
will  be  needed  for  the  different  groups  that 
have  to  be  reached:  one  for  employees  In- 
terested only  in  acqiilring  a  tiseful  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  language;  another  for  all 
officers  who  need  to  have  a  command  of  at 
least  one  world  language;  and  again  another 
for  the  particular  needs  of  language  and 
area  specialists.  The  key  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  lies  in  the  formulation  and 
Institution  of  adequate  training  progranu 
and  of  incentive  systems  tailored  to  the  re- 
sults which  the  Department  hopes  to 
achieve. 

[From  the  Foreign  Service  Jotirnal. 
February  1959] 

FoazcN  Lancuacx:  Chink  in  America's 

AaxoK? 

(By  Jacob  Omstein) 

"The  United  States  Is  probably  weaker  in 
foreign  language  abilities  than  any  major 
country  In  the  world,"  declared  Marlon  Fol- 
som,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  before  a  Senate  conunlttee  in 
Janviary  1958.  He  added,  "If  we  are  to  gain 
and  hold  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
peoples  around  the  world,  we  must  be  able 
to  talk  to  them  not  in  our  language  but  in 
theirs."  In  recent  months  a  growing  number 
of  statements  of  this  kind  by  public  leaden 
has  caused  thinking  Americans  to  become 
more  than  a  Uttle  concerned  about  the 
shocking  state  of  our  foreign  language  prep- 
aration. 

In  the  pre-sputnlk  days  warnings  about 
the  poor  state  of  o\ir  linguistic  preparedness 
were  greeted  by  yawns,  or  at  best,  mild  in- 
terest. The  Soviet  satellites  circling  about 
the  earth  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
some  very  disquieting  facts.  One  of  the 
most  upsetting  of  these  has  been  the  newt 
that  of  the  1,400  or  so  Soviet  technical 
journals  received  by  our  libraries,  less  than 
80  have  until  now  been  regularly  translated. 

Does  it  matter?  In  IBSl  an  article  on 
contact  relay  networks  appeared  In  the 
Journal  of  the  U.8.8.R.  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Bo  few  of  our  tclentlsts  read  Rxissian  that 
it  was  not  noUeed  until  1065.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  William  Locke  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  this  oversight 
cost  us  St  least  9200,000  In  duplicated  re- 
search, not  to  mention  the  time-lag. 

A  survey  by  the  author  published  last 
year  by  the  State  Department's  External  Re- 
search Staff  revealed  that  of  our  1,800  or  so 
colleges  lees  than  180  were  teaching  Rus- 
sian— to  about  6,000  students.  By  contrast. 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  an  estimated  10  million  Rus- 
sians of  all  ages  are  busy  mastering  English. 

World  War  II  left  the  United  States  in  a 
position  of  leadership  for  which  we  were 
ill-prepared  linguistically.  Decades  of  neg- 
lect had  brought  language  training  to  its 
lovrest  level  In  our  history.  When  Hitler  in- 
vaded Poland  in  1939  about  20  colleges  were 
teaching  Russian,  while  an  insignificant 
ntunber  offered  the  langruages  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  stra- 
tegic areas.  The  Armed  Forces  and  the  Gov- 
ernment scrambled  to  set  up  emergency 
teaching  programs  where  weary-eyed  el's 
raced  against  time  to  get  a  smattering  of 
Japmnese,  Norwegian,  Bulgarian,  and  some 
40  other  tongues  urgently  needed  to  conduct 
the  war  on  otir  farflung  battlefronts. 

The  postwar  period  brought  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  language  problem.  The  tasks  of 
occupation  and  of  dealing  with  new  states 
created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  lin- 
guistic know-how.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
at  least  16  sovereign  states  have  been  bom, 
many  employing  languages  not  offered  by 
any  American  school.  India  alone  has  at 
least  100  dialects  and  14  official  tongues.  OC 
these,  Hindi,  spoken  by  about  150  million 
persons,  is  taught  by  a  mere  half  dooen 
American  universities. 

Those  whose  stock  answer  to  this  problem 
is  "Let  'em  learn  English"  are  simply  blind 
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to  the  International  facts  of  life.  The  dan- 
gers of  linguistic  Ignorance  are  dramatically 
■bown  by  a  etory  which  has  become  well- 
known  In  Foreign  Service  circles.  When  the 
American  Btaibassy  was  set  up  In  a  certain 
new  Far  Eastern  state,  we  had  not  a  single 
officer  with  competence  In  the  language  and 
had  to  hire  local  Interpreters.  Wishing  to 
please  their  employers,  they  translated  ev- 
erything to  sound  very  flattering  to  the 
United  States. 

When  we  were  able  to  train  and  send  out 
our  own  linguists,  we  were  horrified  to  find 
that  anti-American  sentiment  was  raging 
fiercely  in  that  country. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  In  requesting  ad- 
ditional funds  for  language  training  at  the 
85th  Congress  last  year,  pointed  out  that  less 
than  half  of  our  Foreign  Service  officers  had 
a  practical  speaking  and  reading  knowledge 
of  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  while  barely 
25  percent  of  the  Incoming  trainees  had  a 
working  knowledge  of  these  tongues.  For 
this  reason,  he  observed,  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  been  obliged  to  relax  severely  Its 
language  requirement  In  recruiting  new  offi- 
cers. Perhaps  the  most  telling  commentary 
on  these  figures  has  been  provided  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  himself  when  he  asserted  that 
"the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  create  a 
stable  pattern  of  International  relations 
hinges  to  an  Important  degree  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  understanding  between  peoples. 
Language  can  both  aid  and  obstruct  this 
vital  understanding." 

While  American  high  school  students  have 
been  enrolled  In  driver  education,  basket- 
weaving,  and  telephone  techniques,  the  So- 
viets have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  provide 
their  citizens  with  the  ordnance  of  foreign 
language.  Writing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Theodore  Shabad  a  few  months  ago  de- 
scribed the  ambitious  network  of  schools 
being  established  throughout  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion where  at  the  tender  age  of  8  bright 
youngsters  are  launched  on  all-out  programs 
of  language  mastery.  In  Moscow  there  are 
three  schools  where  youngsters  are  getting 
their  three  R's  exclusively  In  French,  Ger- 
man, or  English.  In  Leningrad  two  elemen- 
tary boarding  schools  put  the  children 
through  their  paces  In  Chinese  and  Hindi. 
Special  schools  have  been  established  In  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Uzbekistan  to  Introduce 
youngsters  to  Chinese,  Hindi,  Arabic,  and 
other  languages. 

In  vivid  contrast  to  the  intense  Soviet  lan- 
giiage  drive,  the  linguistic  picture  In  the 
United  States  is  a  depressing  one.  Accord- 
ing to  Modern  Language  Association  figures, 
of  the  24  major  languages  of  the  world,  each 
spoken  by  more  than  20  million  persons, 
only  Spanish  and  French  are  studied  by  an 
appreciable  number  of  Americans.  It  Is 
hardly  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  of  our 
representatives  abroad  perhaps  1  out  of  40 
can  speak  effectively  any  language  but 
English. 

That  this  problem  reared  its  ugly  head  as 
early  aa  the  Colonial  Period  is  revealed  by 
John  Adams  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Treasury  Board.     In  it  he  conunented: 

"I  found  myself  in  France  ill-versed  in  the 
language,  the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of 
the  country,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
find  my  colleagues  little  better  Informed 
than  myself,  vain  as  this  may  seem." 

Referring  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  noted 
that  the  latter  "spoke  the  language  imper- 
fectly and  was  able  to  write  bad  French." 

However,  the  language  needs  of  those  early 
diplomats  appear  trifling  compared  with 
those  of  today.  At  a  conference  in  linguis- 
tic needs  in  government,  held  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  in  March,  1957,  it  was 
learned  that  a  total  of  lOfl  foreign  tongues 
are  required  for  our  Ckjvernment  agencies 
and  armed  services.  As  our  schools  have 
simply  not  been  producing  enough  qualified 
linguists,  the  services  and  many  Government 
agencies  have  been  obliged  to  create  special 
■chooU.    At  the  Army  Language  School,  for 


example,  Intensive  training,  lasting  from  6 
to  16  months,  is  provided  in  29  languages, 
ranging  from  French  to  Vietnamese. 

Despite  the  acute  need  for  Americans  who 
can  speak  langruages,  few  students  enrolled 
in  college  language  courses  go  far  enough 
in  their  study  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  simple 
conversation  or  read  a  newspaper  editorial; 
worse  yet,  too  few  colleges  provide  courses 
which  give  insight  into  the  background  of 
areas  other  than  Western  Europe.  The  Con- 
ference on  Asian  Affairs  recently  reported 
that  fully  40  percent  of  our  colleges  have 
no  courses  on  the  Far  East  where  over  half 
the  world's  population  resides. 

Condemning  the  short-sightedness  of 
many  of  our  universities.  Dr.  Orayson  Kirk, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  last  year 
stated,  "We  must  make  an  effort  to  know 
more  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  great 
Asian  leaders  who  have  had  such  profound 
influence  on  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men  and  women.  It  will  be  a  long  time," 
he  added,  "before  Asoka  and  Akbar  and  the 
Gupta  Kings  are  commonplace  terms  along 
with  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  IV  of  France,  and 
the  Tudor  Kings  of  England." 

The  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  In  a  4-year  study  supported  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  revealed 
facts  and  figures  on  language  in  our  schools 
which  give  little  reason  for  complacency. 
Surveying  971  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  Association  found  that  more  than 
half  of  these  schools  offer  no  language  other 
than  French,  Spanish,  or  German.  It  con- 
cluded that  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
population  speaks  languages  not  taught  In 
American  universities. 

While  the  Soviets  are  busy  courting  the 
uncommitted  neutrals  through  a  never- 
ending  series  of  cultural,  scientific  missions, 
dance  groups  and  sports  teams — all  well 
supplied  with  linguists — we  have  the  doubt- 
ful distinction  of  sending  more  tonguetled 
persons  abroad  than  any  other  modem 
country.  Unhappily,  this  is  not  limited  to 
the  average  citizen  who  Invests  In  a  summer 
cruise,  but  applies  to  our  Intellectual  and 
school  leaders  as  well.  Commenting  on  this, 
the  distinguished  teacher  and  writer,  Henri 
Peyre,  of  Yale  University,  has  written: 
"Americans  have  taken  refuge  In  the  easy 
but  paralyzing  prejudice — totally  gfroundless. 
in  fact — that  they  are  not  gifted  for  lan- 
guages. •  •  •  They  have  been  afflicted  by 
shyness  when  confronted  by  the  need  to 
master  another  tongue  and  have  cultivated 
inhibitions  which  a  little  courage  would 
soon  dispel.  American  scientists,  scholars, 
and  diplomats  have  thus  done  incalculable 
damage  to  the  prestige  of  their  country 
abroad,  through  their  placid  assumption 
that  everyone  should  understand  English." 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  the  language 
muddle?  Indeed,  the  situation  has  become 
so  critical  that  Government  leaders  have 
decided  to  take  action.  Public  Law  85-864, 
passed  by  the  85th  Congress,  authorizes  $887 
million  for  a  4-year  program  of  development 
in  science,   mathematics,  and   languages. 

The  plan  proposes  some  daring  innova- 
tions. It  calls  for  a  system  of  language 
institutes  to  be  established  at  colleges  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  language  teachers 
and  sui^ervlsors  with  training  intended  to 
improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  in- 
struction. In  addition,  the  proposal  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  foreign-lan- 
guage training  and  service  centers  at  selected 
institutions  to  furnish  instruction  in  rare 
but  strategic  tongues  rarely  or  never  taught 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. However,  despite  the  merit  of  such  s 
plan,  it  is  still  an  emergency  measure  which 
does  not  attack  the  problem  at  the  very  core. 
The  solution  to  our  linguistic  dilemma  can 
come  only  through  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  our  language  teaching  system. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  streamline 
our  teaching  methods.    Most  of  the  Nation's 


25,000  language  Instructors  are  capable  and 
devoted  Individuals.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  still  a  considerable  number  who  teach 
a  language  by  the  well-known  expedient  of 
keeping  one  page  ahead  of  the  class.  Else- 
where, well  qualified  teachers  find  themselves 
hamstrung  by  a  rigid  program  of  study 
stressing  grammatical  analysis  and  transla- 
tion of  literary  classics.  This  has  resulted 
in  drab,  uninteresting  instruction  which  has 
caused  many  generations  of  Americans  to 
abhor  language  study,  recalled  by  them  as  a 
tortured  exercise  In  the  memorisation  of  Ir- 
regular verbs  and  adjectives. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  improvement  of 
teaching  methods  is  the  need  for  increased 
use  of  audiovisual  aids  and  laboratories. 
Although  no  panacea  for  language  problems, 
the  use  of  magnetic  tape  recorders  and  other 
equipment  in  soundproof  laboratories  has 
proved  to  be  a  boon  to  the  teaching  of  for- 
eign languages,  especially  for  the  speaking 
and  understanding  phases. 

A  sweeping  change  must  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  age  at  which  young  Americans 
are  Introduced  to  foreign  languages.  In  no 
other  civilized  country  Is  the  mistake  made 
of  presenting  a  second  langtiage  to  the  indi- 
vidual so  late  in  his  school  career.  The 
findings  of  physiological,  psychological,  and 
linguistic  researchers  Indicate  clearly  that 
by  the  age  of  6  a  child  has  mastered  his  own 
tongue  and  is  ready  to  learn  one  or  several 
foreign  tongues. 

Fortunately.  America  Is  witnessing  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vigorous  trend — the  move- 
ment to  Introduce  foreign  languages  In  the 
elementary  schools,  known  as  FLES  by  edu- 
cators. Sparked  by  Earl  J.  McGrath  while  he 
was  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1952. 
the  movement  has  had  a  meteoric  career.  In 
6  years,  the  number  of  grade-school  young- 
sters has  risen  from  lnsli;nlflcant  numbers  to 
some  300.000  Junior  linguists  enrolled  in 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  and  other 
languages.  Even  so,  at  the  present  time,  less 
than  one  youngster  out  of  a  hundred  can 
get  started  in  a  foreign  language  at  a  time 
when  he  can  learn  it  perfectly  and  effort- 
lessly. 

In  the  modern  program  of  language  in- 
struction which  America  so  badly  needs  to- 
day, the  youngster  would  begin  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  by  the  third  grade  and  con- 
tinue it  through  high  school  and  into  col- 
lege, until  he  has  a  good  speaking,  writing, 
and  reading  knowledge.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  a  Soviet  youngster  who  wishes  to 
attend  college  must  present  at  least  6  years 
of  a  modem  language  and  that  he  must 
usually  continue  it  there  for  several  yean 
more. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of 
years  that  a  foreign  lauguage  is  studied,  it  is 
essential  that  we  expand  greatly  the  range  of 
languages  taught  In  our  schools.  Moet  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  still  offering  the 
same  languages  which  they  taught  30  years 
ago.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  introduce 
important  world  languages  like  Russian. 
Polish,  Czech,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indonesian. 
Arabic,  SwahlU,  and  others. 

Moreover,  the  language  profession  needs  to 
be  made  much  more  attractive.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Wells,  president  of  Indiana  University,  has 
called  attention  to  the  declining  number  of 
students  going  into  the  linguistic  field. 
"Last  year,"  he  noted  in  1957.  "of  the  entire 
graduating  class  a  mere  1.6  percent  was  spe- 
cializing in  languages,  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  our  needs."  It  is.  how- 
ever, little  wonder  that  present-day  youth  is 
giving  this  field  a  cold  shoulder,  when  incen- 
tives are  so  poor.  The  training  of  a  language 
teacher  or  translator  requires  from  7  to  10 
jrears.  Consequently,  many  youngsters  pre- 
fer to  go  into  fields  where  the  training  is  lea* 
rigorous  and  rewards  are  greater. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing solution  to  the  language  problem  until 
the  general  public  Is  made  aware  of  the 
linqulstio  problem   and  demands   from   Its 
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Khools  the  type  of  language  training  suited 
for  a  Jet-propelled  world  where  borders  are 
constantly  shrinking. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  acquainting 
Americans  at  the  grassroots  with  language 
problems.  The  VS.  Commission  for  UNESCO, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Modem  Language 
Acsociation,  has,  during  the  p&st  few  years 
held  several  hundred  "citizen  consultation" 
meetings  Intended  to  acquaint  laymen  and 
leaders  in  typical  American  oonununltles 
with  the  facts  and  figures  on  our  language 
snarl.  Klectrlfled  Into  action,  many  indivi- 
duals and  civic  groups  have  acted  through 
their  school  boards  and  administrators  to 
improve  language  facilities  at  the  local  level. 

Americans  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  our 
dangerous  language  lag — a  weak  chink  In  the 
Nations  armor.  As  a  leader  in  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  be  tonguetled  In  the  world  arena. 
Language — the  verbal  stuff  of  International 
communication— deserves  a  new  deal  in  the 
American  elaasroom. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19.  1958] 

FoaxicM  Sxavics  Woes:  A  Commknt  on  In- 
ABXUTT  or  VS.  Envoys  To  Tai.k  Lamccaqs 
or  Nations  ThztIu  Im 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washinoton,  March  18. — Sometimes  a 
•mall  incident  tells  more  about  the  problems 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  than  a  month's  debate 
In  the  Senate.  President  Elsenhower's 
luncheon  yesterday  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  discuss  the  sad  state  of  language 
training  in  the  Foreign  Service,  which  is  prl- 
marUy  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  at  home  and  overseas. 

Actually,  what  it  turned  out  to  be  was  a 
briefing  session,  primarily  by  men  outside 
the  Government,  for  the  President  on  Just 
how  poorly  trained  In  languages  his  staff  is. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Fifty  percent  of  the  entire  Foreign  Service 
officer  corps  do  not  have  a  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  any  foreign  language. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  new  men  coming 
Into  the  Foreign  Service  are  in  the  same 
state. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson.  U.S.  Ambassador 
In  Moecow,  Is  the  only  UJB.  Ambsissador  in  a 
Communist  country  who  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

In  the  nine  Arablc-sfieaklng  countries, 
the  only  U.S.  Ambassadors  who  speak  Arabic 
are  Raymond  Hare  in  Egypt  and  Parker  T. 
Hart  In  Jordan. 

In  the  non-English-speaking  countries  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations,  the  XJJ3, 
Ambassadors  do  not  have  a  workable  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  in  Belgium.  Prance, 
Oennany,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  and  Greece. 

Vinton  Chapln,  the  Ambassador  in  Luxem- 
bourg, is  fluent  in  French;  Val  Peteraon.  In 
Copenhagen,  claims  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Danish;  Frances  E.  WlIUs,  in  Oslo,  says  she 
can  speak  fair  Norwegian,  and  James  D. 
Zellerbach,  in  Rome,  says  merely  that  he  is 
studying  Italian. 

The  same  state  of  affairs,  or  worse,  exists 
in  the  U.S.  embassies  of  Asia,  and  natxually 
enough,  the  President  was  not  only 
interested  but  enthusiastic  about  doing 
something  about  it. 

Those  at  the  White  House  luncheon  were 
den.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  of  the  Red  Cross; 
Robert  Calkins,  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion; Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Dr.  Clyde  K.  Kluckhohn  of 
the  Peabody  Museum;  Charles  E.  Saltzman. 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and 
Henry  M.  Wriston.  former  president  of 
Brown  University. 

Also,  for  the  administration.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christian  A.  Herter;  Deputy 
Under   Secretary   of   State  Loy  Henderson; 


Gen.  Robert  Cutler,  an  assistant  to  the 
President;  Harold  B.  Hoskins,  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute;  and  the  newly 
appointed  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Maurice  H.  Stans. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  to  provide  language  training  for 
Foreign  Service  officers,  but  Its  funds  have 
repeatedly  been  cut,  with  little  or  no  effort 
by  the  President  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Though  he  is  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassadors,  and  though  the  For- 
eign Service  officers  who  head  our  embassies 
overseas  are  his  personal  representatives,  the 
President's  attitude  was  reported  to  be: 
"Why  didn't  somebody  tell  me  about  this?" 

He  was  sincerely  disturbed,  and  even  an- 
gry, about  the  difficulty  in  getting  adequate 
funds  to  provide  the  necessary  language 
training.  He  observed  that  a  former  secre- 
tary of  his  was  recently  given  a  4-year 
training  course  at  a  university  on  Air  Force 
funds,  and  he  wondered  why  It  was  not  jkjs- 
slble  to  get  even  a  few  months'  training 
for  the  men  who  were  involved  in  one  of 
the  most  lively  periods  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity in  recent  years. 

KKPRXSKNTATrVZ   BOONKT    INVOLVED 

His  Tlsitors  told  him  in  plain  and  simple 
terms.  The  reason,  as  almost  everybody  fa- 
miliar with  the  State  Department's  prob- 
lems knows,  is  Representative  John  J. 
RooNKT,  Democrat,  of  the  14th  District  of 
New  York   (Kings  County). 

Mr.  Roonet  Is  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  that  presides 
over  the  State  Department  budget.  He  has 
been  slashing  that  budget  for  years.  Is  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  giving  ambassadors 
the  necessary  language  training  or  repre- 
sentation allowances,  and  Is  generally  re- 
garded, despite  bis  obscurity,  as  one  of  the 
moet  powerful  men  in  America,  In  a  nega- 
tive way.  so  far  as  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  President  was  interested  In  Mr. 
RooNET  and  offered  to  do  something  about 
talking  to  him.  He  could  not  have  been 
more  sympathetic  to  the  problems  placed  be- 
fore him  and  his  visitors  came  away  con- 
Tlnced  tliat  they  had  had  a  most  useful 
luncheon. 

But  at  least  some  of  them  wondered  why 
the  language  and  training  problem  had  not 
been  discussed  and  dealt  with  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  Government  more  than  5  years 
ago,  or  at  least  in  1956,  when  the  embassies 
were  filled  with  presidential  appointees  who 
could  not  speak  the  language  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  assigned. 

(ftom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  6, 1969) 

Whkic  Akxsica  Is  Last 

Recently  when  some  Americans  were  visit- 
ing a  school  in  Moscow  a  Russian  girl  of 
high  school  age  arose  and  addressed  the 
visitors  in  English. 

It  was  rather  broken  English,  but  it  was 
Intelligible.  And  one  of  the  American 
vlsltorc.  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  of  the  TUlsa 
Tribune,  confessed  to  sadness  that  there 
was  not  a  public  school  in  the  United  States 
where  a  single  pupil  co\ild  welcome  Russian 
visitors  in  the  Russian  language. 

While  English  is  taught  in  most  of  the 
leading  schools  of  Russia  the  Russian  lan- 
guage Is  taught  in  few  public  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  convoy  of  three  Russian 
airplanes  landed  at  the  capital  city  of  one 
of  the  countries  of  the  southwestern  Pacific 
Every  one  of  the  125  visiting  Russians  was 
able  to  speak  the  native  language.  They 
had  been  trained  in  that  language  before 
they  xindertook  their  mlBslon.  But  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  that  island  capital 
there  was  only  one  employee  who  could 
speak  the  native  language,   and  he  was  a 


native  of  the  island,  an  interpreter  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States. 

It  is  unusual  for  an  Amerlc£.n  Ambassador 
to  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  assigned.  This  ig- 
norance of  foreign  languages  has  its 
handicaps.  To  beg^  with  It  is  a  positive 
embarrassment,  bscause  an  ability  to  Epeak 
many  languages  is  considered  the  hallmark 
of  an  educated  person  In  most  of  the  world's 
capitals. 

Hence  no  matter  bow  skilled  the  Ameri- 
can representative  may  be  in  the  language 
of  his  own  country  he  is  written  down  as 
ignorant  when  he  shows  his  inability  to 
speak  another  tongue. 

It  has  been  argued  for  years  that  no  one 
should  be  sent  abroad  to  represent  the 
United  States  officially  unless  he  is  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
be  is  assigned.  But  nothing  important  has 
ever  resulted  from  the  argument.  Primarily 
the  United  States  is  simply  unable  to  find 
competent  diplomats  who  are  acquainted 
with  foreign  lang\iages.  So  we  continue  to 
send  into  the  capitals  and  cultural  centers 
of  the  world  men  who  are  unable  to 
understand  one  word  of  the  language  they 
hear  in  councils  or  on  the  streets. 

Nothing  corrective  is  likely  to  be  done 
about  this  for  a  long  time.  You  can  imag- 
ine what  would  happen  to  the  American 
lawmaker  who  launched  a  movement  to  re- 
quire the  teaching  of  the  Russian  language 
in  all  American  schools.  Yet  Russian 
speech  is  gradually  becoming  the  coxirt 
language  of  half  the  wra-ld.  (Daily  <%la- 
homan.) 


IMPORTANCE    OP    THE    RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  sometimes  we  are  prone 
to  forget  and  to  neglect  a  word  of  tribute 
or  praise  to  an  industry — and  to  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  it — which  plays  so 
Impm-tant  a  role  in  the  lives  of  every  one 
of  us  and  which  is  so  essentially  a  funda- 
mental part  of  our  progress  and  develop- 
ment as  a  Nation.  We  are  fortunate  in 
the  great  and  diversified  types  of  our 
American  Industry.  Our  past  develop- 
ment haa  bem  possible  because  of  the 
progress  these  industries  have  made 
through  their  growth  and  expansion. 
We  owe  them  much  for  that 

Otur  future  progress  may  well  depend 
upon  the  preservation  and  continued 
healthy  existence  of  these  vital  indus- 
tries. Too  many  of  our  citizens  have 
their  private  funds  invested  In  them  for 
that  investment  to  be  neglected.  Too 
many  woriurs  depend  upon  their  con- 
tinued employment  in  all  our  industries 
for  us  to  allow  any  one  to  be  the  object 
of  discriminatory  practices  or  policies. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  our  industries  today  is  our  railroads. 
To  neglect  this  segment  of  our  economic 
sjrstem  would  indeed  have  dire  and  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Thousands  of 
workers  depend  upon  our  great  railway 
system  for  their  employment — track- 
workers,  repairmen,  engineers,  brake* 
men,  conductors,  station  agents,  office 
workers,  and  executives.  So  we  must 
not  overlook  any  of  them  when  such  a 
vital  industry  requires  our  thoughtful 
consideration  for  its  future  well-being. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  rel- 
ative to  this  great  industry,  and  I  desire 
to  have  my  statement  Incorporated  in 
the  Record.  Later.  I  shall  expand  my 
remarks,   for   this   vital   and  ingenious 
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American  enterprise  deserves  our  most 
careful  consideration. 

TBIBUTK   TO   A    VTTAI.    INDU8T«T 

For  the  past  few  years.  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  physi- 
cal and  financial  condition  of  our  great 
American  railroad  industry.  I  followed 
with  much  interest  the  hearings  which 
were  held  last  winter  under  the  able 
leadership  of  our  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathirsI.  I  was 
much  encouraged,  of  course,  when  the 
Congress,  in  August,  enacted  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1968,  and  removed  the 
onerous  3  percent  excise  tax  on  freight 
•liilpments. 

These  two  pieces  of  legislation  were,  of 
course,  very  helpful,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
constituted  a  good  beginning.  We  must, 
however,  continue  to  look  for  a  complete 
solution  to  the  still  present  problems  of 
discriminatory  regulation,  subsidization, 
and  excessive  taxation— all  of  which  still 
plague  this  great  industry.  The  ulti- 
mate solution  of  these  problems  can  be 
accomplished  only  when  the  Congress 
acts  to  take  into  account  the  railroads' 
essentiality  and  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

More  than  $35  billion  of  private  capi- 
tal has  been  invested  in  an  immense  rail- 
road plant  of  shops,  signals,  communica- 
tions, and  rolling  stock.  More  than  2 
million  freight  and  passenger  cars  weave 
In  and  out  across  the  220.000-mlle  net- 
work of  rails,  and  carry  almost  half  of  the 
Nation's  intercity  freight  traffic  and 
nearly  one-third  of  its  commercial  pas- 
senger load. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  railroads 
are  staggering.  In  just  a  60-minute 
period,  more  than  1.000  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains  start  on  scheduled  runs  all 
over  the  Nation,  and  the  same  nimiber 
pull  into  terminals.  More  than  3 '72  mil- 
lion tons  of  goods  will  move  some  20 
miles  during  the  same  hour.  On  the 
passenger  side,  trains  will  perform  trans- 
portation equivalent  to  carrying  3  mil- 
lion people  1  mile.  Yet,  even  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  some  persons  think  that 
the  railroads  are  dying. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  human 
side  of  railroading.  At  the  end  of  1956, 
more  than  1  million  persons  were  reg- 
ularly employed  in  our  railroad  indus- 
try. Today,  because  of  the  problems 
which  are  still  hanging  aroimd  the  necks 
of  the  railroads,  and  because  of  the 
recession,  railroad  employment  has 
dropped  to  about  825,000  people,  who 
receive  about  $5  billion  a  year  in  wages. 
Another  half-million  people  work  for 
companies  which  are  directly  dependent 
upon  the  $3  billion  the  railroad  industry 
spends  in  an  average  year  for  materials, 
supplies,  new  plants,  and  equipment. 
Still  more  people — a  million,  in  fact — 
have  invested  their  savings  in  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds. 

What  about  the  financial  support  the 
railroads  give  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  to  the  Federal  Government? 
More  than  $1  billion  is  paid  by  the  in- 
dustry in  a  normal  year  in  the  form  of 
taxes  which  help  the  States  build  and 
maintain  our  schools  and  other  impor- 
tant projects.  All  of  this  makes  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Some 
of  the  railroads'  tax  money  even  finds  its 


way  into  the  construction  of  highways, 
waterways,  airways,  and  airports.  This 
Is  a  remarkable  benefit  to  competing 
carriers. 

So  this  is  a  vital  Industry  which 
reaches  Into  Hometown,  U.S.A.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
providing  essential  services,  bread  and 
butter  payrolls  for  railroaders  and  sup- 
pliers, a  fiow  of  investment  returns,  and  a 
veritable  torrent  of  tax  payments— all  of 
which  contribute  to  bringing  progress 
and  prosperity  to  our  country. 

I  am  certain  that  you  will  agree  with 
me.  Mr.  President,  that  America  needs 
and  win  continue  to  need  Its  railroads. 
I  cannot  possibly  see  how  this  need  can 
diminish  In  the  future.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  Census  Bureau  forecasts  of  a  30 
million  Increase  In  our  population  by 
1975.  accompanied  by  a  possible  doubling 
of  our  output  of  goods  and  services,  we 
shall  need  an  even  greater  railroad  sys- 
tem than  we  have  today.  More  people 
mean  more  production — which  will  cer- 
tainly increase  the  demand  for  volume 
transportation. 

And  in  this  area  the  railroads  can 
concentrate  a  fantastic  amount  of  trans- 
portation in  a  limited  space,  and  can 
turn  out  a  maximimi  of  transportation 
with  a  minimum  of  manpower,  fuel,  and 
materials. 

The  ability  to  expand  capacity  rapidly 
is  another  feature  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  railroads.  During  World  War 
II,  for  example,  using  their  same  basic 
plant,  the  railroads  doubled  their  freight 
traffic  load  over  previous  years,  and 
carried  more  than  four  times  as  many 
passengers. 

So  here  we  have  a  very  efficient  type 
of  transijortatlon — one  which  can  ex- 
pand tremendously,  one  whose  capacity 
Is  huge,  one  that  feeds  the  economy  of 
the  country  with  a  $5  billion  annual 
payroll,  and,  finally,  a  form  of  trans- 
portation that,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  told. 
Senators,  earns  far  less  on  its  net  invest- 
ment than  does  any  other  large  indus- 
try in  America — not  even  3  percent. 

One  might  well  ask  at  this  point:  Why. 
with  all  their  virtues  and  capabilities, 
are  the  railroads  in  such  serious  trouble 
today?  The  answer  is  fairly  simple — 
grossly  discriminatory  governmental 
policies  and  practices. 

Let  me  point  out  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences these  governmental  practices 
and  policies  have  brought  the  railroad 
industry.  Carloadings  dropped  from 
35 '/2  million  In  1957  to  about  30  million  in 
1958 — or  a  decrease  of  15  percent.  Net 
income  declined  in  1958  by  20  percent 
under  the  previous  year.  Gross  capital 
expenditures  on  property  and  equipment 
dropped  from  $1,383  million  in  1957  to 
$740  million  last  year — a  whopping  46  y2 
percent.  This  reduction  In  purchasing 
not  only  Impairs  the  physical  condition 
of  the  railroads,  but  it  .seriously  affects 
the  supply  industry,  along  with  Its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees. 
Because  of  the  serious  decline  in  railroad 
employment,  Increased  benefits  to  the 
unemployed  have  placed  a  serious  bur- 
den upon  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion fimd.  This  is  not  a  pretty  pdcture, 
is  it? 

The  financial  illness  of  the  railroads 
did  not  spring  up  overnight.    It  Is  In  the 


form  of  creeping  paralysis  which  haa 
been  coming  on  for  years.  If  we  do  not 
begin  immediately  to  try  to  cure  it.  the 
defense  of  America  will  be  in  serious 
Jeopardy. 

In  any  new  national  emergency,  our 
country  would  again  find  itself  short  of 
trucks,  gasoline,  rubber  tires,  and  neces- 
sary automotive  parts.  Our  biggest  and 
fastest  airplanes,  particularly  the  Jets, 
would  be  diverted  to  military  spots 
throughout  the  world.  The  railroads,  at 
In  World  War  II,  would  then  b«  called 
upon  to  carry  both  our  military  person- 
nel and  the  vast  numbers  of  civilians  di- 
verted from  the  highways  and  airways. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  recently 
told  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to 
provide  passenger  service  has  declined 
to  the  point  where  further  reductions 
would  endanger  our  national  defense. 

Department  of  Defense  ofDcials  have 
told  the  railroads  that  their  freight  car 
fleet  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  full  mobilization.  Perhaps  it  is;  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
there  were  only  about  28.000  new  freight 
cars  on  order  as  of  last  December  1.  But 
how  can  we  expect  the  railroads  to  re- 
pair its  old  cars  and  buy  new  ones  as  long 
as  the  Industry,  hamstrung  by  adverse 
public  policies,  is  prevented  from  earn- 
ing any  more  than  3  percent? 

This  country  of  ours  must  have  a 
healthy  and  prepared  railroad  industry 
that  will  have  the  capacity  to  exceed 
even  the  great  job  it  did  in  World  War 
II,  when  our  railroads  hauled  90  percent 
of  all  domestic  military  freight  and  97 
percent  of  all  organized  troop  move- 
ments. 

What  is  the  answer — nationalization? 
Nationalization  in  any  vital  industry  ac- 
complishes little.  The  possibilities  of 
permanent  harm  is  always  present  when 
Government  attempts  to  do  what  private 
Industry  can  do  better.  Furthermore, 
nationalization  of  any  Industry  Is  con- 
trary to  our  American  concepts  of  free 
enterprise.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  na- 
tionalization is  the  answer,  and  I  think 
Senators  will  agree  with  me  after  I  tell 
them  what  happened  40  years  ago. 
Most  Senators  will  remember  that  the 
Government  took  over  the  railroads  in 
1918  and  operated  them  for  26  months 
during  the  First  World  War.  A  compari- 
son between  the  performance  of  the  rail- 
roads under  public  and  private  operation 
Is  astounding  and  frightening.  With 
one-fourth  fewer  employees,  one-third 
fewer  locomotives,  one-fourth  fewer 
freight  cars,  aild  one-third  less  passen- 
ger cars  than  we  had  in  1918,  the  rail- 
roads moved  almost  twice  as  much 
freight  and  more  than  twice  as  many 
passengers  in  World  War  n  when  they 
were  privately  operated.  Deficits  result- 
ing from  Federal  operations  cost  the  tax- 
payers nearly  $2  million  a  day  during 
World  War  I,  while  the  railroads  during 
World  War  II  paid  taxes  to  our  Govern- 
ment averaging  $3  Vi  million  a  day.  And 
that  is  not  the  whole  story. 

Serious  as  is  the  effect  of  Government 
ownership  upon  the  railroads,  its  effect 
upon  Government  itself  is  equally  seri- 
ous. The  most  immediate  effect  if  the 
railroads  were  nationalized  today  would 
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be  the  addition  of  nearly  a  million  em- 
ployees to  Government  payrolls.  A  sec- 
ond effect  upon  our  Government  would 
be  an  Increase  of  Its  public  debt  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  to  pay  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  present  owners  of  the  railroads. 
All  of  us  know  what  a  time  we  are  having 
with  the  country's  debt  ceiling  today. 
We  can  Imagine  the  Impact  of  the  loss 
of  tax  money  on  our  States  and  thou- 
sands of  our  communities  across  the 
United  States  If  the  railroads  were  Oov- 
ernment-owned  and  tax  free.  Such  a 
thought  Is  Indeed  frlglitenlng. 
^  But  what  about  the  effect  of  Oovem- 
ment  ownership  upon  the  related  eco- 
nomic systems?  At  present,  railroad 
service  is  supplied  by  hundreds  of  private 
companies,  each  one  Independent  with 
Its  own  operations  and  Its  own  services, 
yet  working  with  others  to  create  a  uni- 
fied national  transportation  service.  In 
addition,  of  course,  thousands  of  truck- 
ing firms  and  hundreds  of  water  carriers, 
airlines,  pipelines,  and  such  are  furnish- 
ing transportation.  All  of  these  com- 
panies are  in  competition  not  only  be- 
tween and  among  the  several  forms  of 
transportation  but  also  with  each  other. 
If  we  ever  come  to  Government-operated 
railroads,  we  would  thus  produce  com- 
petition between  private  and  public 
enterprise — at  least  until  the  other  forms 
of  transportation  came  under  the  aegis 
of  Government.  After  this  nationaliza- 
tion, then  what?  Steel,  coal — ^but  why 
go  on?  We  cannot  let  this  come  to  pass. 
Nationalization  would  result  ultimately 
in  socialism  in  full  bloom.  Socialism,  as 
we  know  It.  Is  only  one  step  removed 
from  communism. 

If  Senators  agree  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  they  do,  that  nationalization  is  out 
of  the  question,  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
store the  railroads  to  a  healthy  com- 
petitive position  so  that  they  can  earn 
enough  to  attract  additional  capital  to 
maintain  their  plants  adequately  and  to 
expand  to  meet  the  needs  which  might 
well  come  tomorrow  from  a  national 
emergency  and  which  certainly  will  come 
from  peacetime  growth  ? 

Frankly.  I  do  not  have  the  answer  to- 
day. I  ask,  however,  if  and  when  trans- 
portation legislation  comes  before  the 
Congress.,  that  all  of  us  consider  such 
legislation  in  the  light  of  the  railroads' 
far-reaching  essentiality  and  great  im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  our  country. 
Our  railroads  are  indispensable.  Amer- 
.  lea  cannot  afford  to  let  this  vital  indus- 
try wither  on  the  vine. 

If  I  were  asked  to  what  industry  Amer- 
ica owes  more  than  to  any  other  for  Its 
expansion  and  development,  I  would  In 
all  candor  be  bound  to  say  that  our  debt 
is  to  the  railroad  industry.  Consequent- 
ly, we  owe  to  it,  the  past,  and  to  our  fu- 
ture, that  we  preserve  this  great  indus- 
try— so  vital  and  so  needed  for  further 
peace  and  prosperity — and  so  indispen- 
sable for  us  in  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MERCHANT  MARINE  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Importance  of  the  American  merchant 


marine  to  the  national  economy,  as  well 
as  to  national  security,  fortunately  Is 
recognized  by  many  civic  and  Indiistry 
groups  throughout  the  country.  One  of 
the  business  associations  most  steadfast 
and  vocal  in  this  regard  Is  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association,  which  Includes 
In  Its  membership  the  major  business. 
Industrial,  public  and  agricultural  Inter- 
ests of  the  mid -continental  and  gulf 
coast  areas.  At  Its  recent  40th  annual 
convention,  the  1,300  delegates  present 
unanimously  pledged  their  active  sup- 
port to  the  country's  privately  owned 
merchant  fleet,  in  an  all-out  endorse- 
ment that  deserves  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congi*ess.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  XUcoao  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MncHANT  Maktni 

We  pledge  our  active  support  to  the  promo- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  strong,  well  bal- 
anced, privately  owned  and  operated  T7.S. 
merciiant  marine  to  provide  the  shipping 
services  essential  to  our  Industry,  agricultvire 
and  commerce  In  time  of  peace,  capable  of 
Implementing  our  International  policies  and 
ready  to  serve  our  national  security  In  time 
of  war. 

We  strongly  urge  that  U.8.  Industry  volun- 
tarily patronize  American-flag  ships  In  order 
to  assist  in  developing  and  strengthening  the 
American  merchant  fleet. 

We  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  his  forthright  declaration 
of  the  continuing  need  for  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation; 
and  the  maritime  industry  for  Its  efforts  to 
demonstrate  that  in  addition  to  its  defense 
role,  the  Industry  makes  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
country. 

We  afllrm  our  support  of  the  50-60  law 
requiring  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
cargoes  generated  by  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  transported  In  U.S. -flag  ships  to 
the  extent  they  are  available  at  reasotiable 
rates. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  of  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  and  Its  program  of  Federal  sup- 
port, based  upon  the  principles  of  parity  and 
of  essential  trade  routes  operated  by  Amer- 
ican companies  which  are  domiciled,  owned 
and  controlled  In  the  domestic  areas  which 
they  serve. 

We  condemn  certain  practices  of  foreign 
nations,  which  discriminate  directly  or  in- 
directly against  American-flag  shipping  and 
we  urge  increased  effort  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  seek  their  elimination. 

We  commend  the  efforts  being  made  by 
industry  and  the  administration,  with  con- 
gressional support,  to  begin  the  largest  peace- 
time vessel  replacement  program  in  oiu-  his- 
tory and  we  urge  adequate  appropriations  by 
the  Federal  Government  so  as  to  insure  that, 
when  combined  with  private  investment, 
there  wUl  be  sufliclent  funds  to  maintain  an 
orderly  and  economic  replacement  schedule. 

We  recommend  an  expanded  Government 
research  program  on  ship  design,  ship  propul- 
sion and  port  facilities  so  that  the  latest  and 
best  Information  will  be  available  to  various 
segments  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

We  recommend  that,  in  the  event  of  mo- 
bilization, the  merchant  marine  be  placed 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration so  that  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  privately 
owned  steamship  companies  may  be  effec- 
tively utUized. 


We  support  the  U.S.  Government  policy  of 
encouraging  effective  steamship  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  rate  stability,  and 
fair  and  equal  treatment  of  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers In  international  coounerce. 

We  also  endorse  the  principle  that  such 
steamchip  conferences,  to  be  effective  and  to 
meet  the  competition  of  nonconference 
Bteamphlp  lines  unwilling  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  oonferene*  membership, 
must  be  permitted  to  continue  cnttrlng  Into 
reasonable  contractual  arrangemantt  with 
•hlppsri  and  rtottvtn  tylzxg  together  the 
partlM  to  the  oontrsot. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  PRESIDENT  OR 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OP  THE 
SENATE  TO  SIGN  BILLS  DURINO 
RECESS  OR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  bills 
during  the  recess  or  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  49,  Senate 

Resolution  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  27)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
investigate   certain   matters   within   its 

jurisdiction.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution (8.  Res.  27)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  investigate  certain  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  with  an 
amendment,  and  subsequently  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration without  additional  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce  was, 
on  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  insert  "$225,000",  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conxmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to— 

(1)  interstate  commerce  generally; 

(2)  foreign   commerce  generally; 

(3)  maritime  matters; 

(4)  interoceanlc  canals; 

(5)  transpcM-tation  poUcy; 
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(6)  domestic  siirfac*  traiupcMtatlon,  In- 
cluding pipelines; 

(7)  communications; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics:  and 

(10)  fisheries  and  wildlife. 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959, 
to  January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  mco'e  than  91,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$225,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  investigate  certain  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction,  and  providing  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  committee. 

The  resolution  was  reported  from  the 
committee  unanimously,  with  a  quorum 
present.  Some  members  were  not  pres- 
ent, but  I  have  had  no  indication  from 
those  members  of  any  opposition  to  the 
amoimt  of  money  for  which  we  have 
asked. 

The  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  ScHOEPPEL].  and  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  submitted  a  long  and 
detailed  statement  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  the  anticipated 
work  for  the  coming  session.  Without 
burdening  the  Senate  by  reading  the 
entire  report,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HennincsI,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  signed  by  myself  on  behalf  of  the 
Conunittee   on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce,  setting  forth  not  only  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  but  all 
of  the  anticipated  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sematk. 
CoMMrrm  on  Intkbstats 

AND  FoaXIGN  COMIIEBCK, 

January  28, 1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennincs,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Hennincs:  Senate  Reso- 
lution 27  Is  now  before  your  committee  for 
consideration  and  action.  This  resolution 
would  authorize  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce  to  expend  not 
more  than  $225,000  between  February  1.  1959, 
and  January  31,  1960.  upon  studlen  and  In- 
vestigations of  any  and  all  matters  within 
Its  Jvu-lsdlctlon.  This  Is  the  same  amount 
that  was  granted  under  Senate  Resolution 
224,  85th  Congress,  2d  session,  which  author- 
ity expires  on  January  31,  1959,  with  unex- 
pended funds  In  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $40,680. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
the  Ckimmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce  approved  66  of  the  100  bills  sub- 
mitted to  It,  and  the  Senate  passed  51  of 
them,  2  of  which  were  vetoed.  Forty-three 
of  these  measures  were  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President. 

During  1958.  the  committee  held  126  days 
of  open  hearings  and  27  executive  meetings. 
Fifteen  major  and  574  routine  nominations 
were  reported  and  confirmed. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  In  accordance  with  section  136 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  'Act.  has 
the  respMsnslbillty  of  exercising  continuous 
watchfulness  of  the  execution  by  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  concerned  of  any  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  committee.  This  com- 
mittee has  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  a 
greater  number  of  quasi-judicial  agencies 
than  has  any  other  committee;  In  fact,  six  of 
these  arms  of  Congress  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee,  '.liey  are:  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

In  addition  to  these  quasi-judicial  {>oards 
and  commissions,  our  responsibility  to  legis- 
latively oversee  certain  of  the  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  Is  a 
major  one.  Practically  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  example, 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee. To  a  lesser  degree,  this  committee  finds 
within  Its  jurisdiction  matters  which  are  the 
concern  of  the  State,  Treasury,  Defense, 
Agriculture,  and  loterior  Departments,  and 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

With  respect  to  the  foregoing,  some  ex- 
amples of  such  jurisdiction  would  be  inter- 
national air  agreements,  the  Coast  Guard, 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service,  traiuportatlon  of  farm 
commodities,  fisheries,  and  transportation  of 
Government  freight.  The  committee  also 
shares  with  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  am  listing  below  a  brief  summary  of 
anticipated  activities  of  the  committee: 

BXTRFACX    transportation 

Surface  transportation, 'like  other  forms  of 
transportation,  will  be  faced  with  many  prob- 
lems In  Aia£)ca.  We  also  expect  requests  for 
legislation  that  would  allow  the  ownership 
of  one  form  of  transportation  by  a  competing 
form.  I.e.,  railroad  ownership  of  trucklines. 
In  addition,  hearings  may  be  necessary  to 
legislatively  oversee  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1968.  the  first  major 
overhaul  of  railroad  and  truck  legislation  In 


many  years.  We  are  informed  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  wUl  submit  at  least 
11  legislative  proposals  for  Introduction. 

OOMMTTNICATIONa 

During  the  last  Congress,  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  many  problems  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  communications  indus- 
try. This  conunittee  appointed  a  special  ad 
hoc  committee  of  ouUtandlng  experU  to  look 
Into  the  allocation  of  TV  channels.  Its  re- 
port has  been  received,  Is  now  being  studied 
by  the  FCC.  and  we  expect  their  comments 
shortly.  The  UHF-VHF  problem  will  un- 
questionably need  further  hearings. 

The  FCC  Network  Study"  (1,485  pages) 
recommending  considerable  change  In  TV 
regulation  is  completed,  and  specific  recom- 
mendations from  it  will  come  to  the  commit- 
tee this  session.  Subscription,  or  pay  TV 
will  be  before  us  again,  and  bills  have  already 
been  Introduced  on  this  controveralal  sub- 
ject. 

Television  network  practices  are  under  con- 
tinuing study.  A  stair  report  has  been  U- 
sued  on  this  subject  and  forwarded  to  the 
PCC  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  When 
the  comments  from  these  agencies  are  re- 
ceived, the  conunittee  can  proceed  with 
Whatever  legislation  Is  proposed. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  an  Interna- 
tional conference  on  International  frequency 
allocations  wUl  be  held.  No  change  has  been 
made  In  these  allocations  since  1947.  This 
committee  will  b«  heavily  Involved  in  this 
proceeding. 

We  anticipate  hearings  on  legislation  con- 
cerning conununicatious  common  carriers  In 
the  dc^mestlc  and  international  fields.  Over 
16  years  ago.  Congress  Issued  a  mandate  re- 
quiring Western  Union  to  divest  Itself  of  Its 
International  operations.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  this  company  has  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  divesture.  Legislation  may 
be  necessary  which  will  entail  ezhauatlT* 
hearings. 

On  January  27,  1959,  we  opened  hearings 
on  S.  12.  the  educational  TV  bUl.  Unless 
some  action  Is  taken  In  this  field  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  are  endangering  the 
channels  reserved  for  this  purpose. 

Just  recently  the  FCC  declared  TV  boosters 
illegal,  an  action  that  some  claim  will  take 
away  the  benefits  of  TV  reception  from  many 
of  our  small  communities,  and  people  liv- 
ing In  fringe-reception  areas.  Yesterday.  th« 
Commission  extended  the  time  for  compli- 
ance from  90  days  to  6  months,  and  an- 
nounced they  would  again  study  the  legal 
and  technical  aspects  of  boosters.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  the  original  order  was  Is- 
sued, this  committee  Usued  a  staff  report  on 
"The  Problem  of  Television  Service  for 
Smaller  Communities."  Specific  recommen- 
dations for  action  by  the  FCC  were  made. 
It  Is  our  Intention  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
problem  as  soon  as  possible.  Certainly  we 
should  be  sou's  that  television  Is  made  avmil- 
able  to  ail  who  want  it. 

aviation 
Last  year  the  President  vetoed  the  airport" 
aid  bill.  This  legislation  has  been  reintro- 
duced (S.  1)  and  hearings  started  Janu- 
ary 22.  1959.  The  competition  of  military 
transportation  with  commercial  airline* 
must  be  Investigated,  and  the  vexing  prob- 
lem of  the  awarding  of  International  air 
routes  to  foreign  carriers,  a  sort  of  continu- 
ous giveaway,  must  again  be  looked  at.  Our 
international  air  policies  may  need  an  over- 
hatil. 

MXRCHANT   MARINX 

Preservation  and  updating  of  the  Nation's 
privately  owned  commercial  ocean  fleet,  sub- 
sidized and  unsubsldized.  will  be  a  major 
matter  for  consideration  and  action.  The 
President's  budget  for  1960  recommended 
review  and  (if  needed)  modernization  of  the 
national  maritime  policies  set  down  in  the 
1936  act.  with  reference  to  such  basic  ques- 
tions as  subsidies,  useful  life  of  vessels  and 
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transfers  to  foreign  registry.  Any  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  proposals  in  any  of  these 
fields  wUl  require  lengthy  public  hearings 
and  committee  decisions  c>f  vital  importance 
to  the  fut\u-e  of  American  shipping. 

Meanwhile,  with  bulk  cargoes  now  totaling 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  country's  total  for- 
eign trade,  something  must  be  done,  prompt- 
ly, to  provide  Incentives  fcr  replacement  and 
strengthening  of  our  remaining  fleet  of  bulk 
vessels,  which  are  presently  Inadequate  for 
Immediate,  let  alone  future  or  emergency 
needs. 

As  a  corollary  propoeltlcm.  the  deslrabUlty 
of  Government's  partldpatlon,  through 
mortgage  Insurance,  in  needed  modernization 
of  port  facilities  to  keep  Etep  with  technical 
Improvements  In  ship  construction  and  car- 
go handling,  requires  committee  attention. 

Provision  for  Increased  safety  on  the  Great 
Ijikes,  through  requirements  for  the  use  of 
experienced  pilots  on  all  vessels  navigating 
U.S.  waters  thereon,  mtist  have  immediate 
attention.  In  advance  of  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  S-away  this  summer  to  vessels 
of  27-foot  draft. 

Further  utilization  of  atomic  propulsion 
units  for  commercial  vessels  Is  of  the  highest 
Importance,  as  Is  the  need  for  an  atomic  ice- 
breaker to  advance  this  country's  knowledge 
of,  and  security  in,  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  85th  Congress  enacted  a  stopgap  bill 
preserving  for  2  years  conference  dual  rates 
In  the  foreign,  oceanbome  conunerce  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
field  of  regulation,  untouched  for  40  years, 
be  reexamined  and  revised  where  neoeasary 
In  the  86th  Congress. 

A  bill  providing  for  licensing  and  the  terms 
Of  payment  of  foreign  freight  forwarders 
was  received  from  the  House  too  late  for  com- 
plete study  In  the  85th  Congress.  This  field 
of  cargo  expediting  has  been  the  source  of 
heated  controversy  for  many  years  and  re- 
quires committee  study. 

All  Industries  in  any  way  associated  with 
the  merchant  marine  have  expressed  their 
unanimous  supF>ort  for  a  consolidation  of  the 
shipping  and  maritime  statutes.  Consistent 
with  the  President's  budget  for  1960.  such 
a  program  would  Include  a  reevaluatlon  of 
the  policies  and  objectives  expressed  In  the 
▼arlous  laws  presently  governing  American 
ocean  shipping. 

During  the  adjournment  following  the 
85th  Congress,  the  committee  began  an  Initial 
Investigation  of  the  costs  of  shipping 
through  the  various  west  coast  ports,  to  be 
followed  by  a  study  of  cast  and  gulf  port 
costs,  if  necessary.  Completion  of  the  study 
In  the  86th  Congress  will  considerably  en- 
hance legislation  directed  at  Improving  port 
facilities  and  encouraging:  Increased  tise  of 
commercial  docks  by  military  shipping. 

BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS 

We  anticipate  legislation  to  make  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  these 
agencies  uniform  as  to  expiration,  so  that 
all  under  our  Jurisdiction  remain  In  office 
until  their  successor  has  been  nominated  and 
qualified,  allow  all  such  agencies  to  elect 
their  chairman  as  some  do  now.  and  to  spell 
out  a  wcH-kable  code  of  ethics. 

ALASKA 

The  advent  of  the  49  th  State  into  the 
Union  will  create  problems  in  all  of  the  fields 
for  which  this  committee  holds  responsibil- 
ity. As  an  example,  transportation  will  now 
be  regiilated  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  but  the 
sole  railroad  operating  th(!re  Is  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  is  not  regulated.  Joint 
rail-water  rates,  and  Jurisdiction  over  them, 
will  necessitate  considerable  study. 

FORnCN   COMMBCX 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to  con- 
tinue to  evaluate  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  agencies  In  the 
field  of  foreign  commerce.  It  appears  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  Arms  which  utilize  the 


services  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
small  businessmen  who  cannot  afford  export 
departments  to  aid  them  In  the  conduct  of 
trade  abroad.  The  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion much  more  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
sale  of  American  products  overseas. 

We  would  like  to  stimulate  a  hard,  all-out 
competition  for  world  markets,  and  thereby 
Increase  our  exports,  so  necessary  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  our  country.  We  should 
understand  that  we  are  In  an  all-out  fight 
in  this  field,  a  fact  first  pointed  out  by 
Khrushchev  on  October  19.  1957.  when  he 
said.  "We  declare  war  upon  you  in  the  peace- 
ful field  of  trade.  We  declare  war.  We  will 
win  over  the  United  States.  The  threat  to 
the  United  States  is  not  the  ICBM.  but  in 
the  field  of  peaceful  production.  We  are 
relentless  in  this,  and  It  will  prove  the  su- 
periority of  our  system."  Just  yesterday  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  quoted  in  the  dally  papers 
to    the    same    effect    under    the    headline 


"Khrushchev  Outlines  Economic  Offensive." 
The  article  points  out  that  a  campaign  for 
the  economic  conquest  of  the  West  has  been 
launched. 

In  addition,  we  expect  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  submit  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  both  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
and  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

The  workload  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  is  extremely 
heavy  and  covers  a  range  of  important  sub- 
jects, vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
Our  plans,  as  outlined  above,  plus  the  addi- 
tional legislation  that  will  be  referred  to  the 
committee  from  the  Senate  will  determine 
otir  workload.  In  view  of  our  wide  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  essential  volumes  of  work  It 
Involves,  we  believe  our  request  Is  a  modest 
one. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Warrkn  G.  Maonttson, 

Chairman. 


Budget  of  the  Committee  on  Inierstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  investigate  certain  mattert 
under  its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  S7,  for  the  period  of  Feb.  1,  1959,  through 
Jan.  SI,  1960 


Foaitioo 


ST  AIT 

Professional  staff  members  Id  (oUowtng  general  fleldK 

Aviation,  flsheries  and  wIldlMc,  merchant  marine  and 
Coast  Ouard,  M.\TS-MSTS study, aii to-marketing 
practices,  general  transportation,  television  inquiry, 
and  communications. 


Clerical  st^t 


Num- 
ber 


Clerical  assistants  and  stenographers. 


Clerk-messenger. 
Total 


Base 

salary 

(per 

annum) 


18 


t8,0Q0 
6.000 

4.680 
4.620 
4.200 
4.080 

4,200 
2,940 
2,.S80 
2.460 
2.100 
1.920 


Oross 

■alary 

(per 

annum) 


$14,970.  45 
11,  TOP.  76 
10, 92.";.  02 
9,466.33 
9.  358.  42 
8,588.87 
8.342.80 

8,868.87 
6.19S.07 
6,816.R4 
6,290.76 
4,61ZSS 
4,273l42 


Monthly 
salary 
(gross) 


$1,248.28 
975.81 
910. 41 
788.86 
779.86 
714.07 
(195.23 

714.07 
616.25 
469.73 
440.89 
884^37 
356.11 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 

(gross) 


ADMIMSTRATrVR 


Contrlhuf  Ion  to  civil  service  retlremend  fund  (6H  percent  of  total  salaries). 

TVavel  (inclusive  of  field  investipations) 

Hearinps  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) 

Stationery,  ofTici'  .supplies 

Communications  (telepbone,  telegraph,  postage) — 

Newspapers,  magacines.  documents 

Contingent  fund — 


Total  administrative  expense. 
Total  S.  Res.  27 . 


11,709.76 
ia«3S.02 
9,466.33 
9,358.42 
8.568.87 
8,342.80 

8.568.87 
12,390.14 
6.  S16.  84 
^  290. 76 
4.61Z55 
4.273.42 


173.921.03 


11,  S99. 68 

16.000.00 

10, 000. 00 

1,000.00 

S.  000. 00 

200.00 

10, 479. 29 


61.078.97 


225,00a00 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Also.  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Oovemment  activities  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  in 
connection  with  the  1960  budget  requests, 
which  total  some  $2,581,499. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 
Government  activities  under  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce — 1960  budget  requests 

Acnvrrr  and  amount 

1.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Including — 

(a)  General    administra- 

tion          $2,940,000 

(b)  Civil         Aeronautics 

Board 70, 118. 000 

(c)  Coast    and    Oeodetic 

Survey 14,100,000 

(d)  Btislness  and  Defense 

Services     Adminls- 

tratlon .  6,  OSO,  000 

(e)  Area  asslstanoe  activ- 

ities          66.  000. 000 


Government  activities  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce — 1960  budget  requests- 
Continued. 

ACTlViTI    AND   AKOUNT 

1.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Including — Continued 

(f)  Bureau     of     Foreign 

Commerce $6,632,000 

(g)  Office     of     Business 

Economics 1,405,000 

(h)  Maritime  activities—  278,816.000 
(1)  National    Bureau    of 

Standards 1».  216, 000 

(J)  Weather  Bureau 61,866.000 

Tbtal 606.111,000 

2.  Federal  Aviation  Agency—  602, 400,  000 

8.  U.S.  Coast  Guard 260,300,000 

4.  Interior         Department^ 

Pish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice  -         68,  068,  000 

8.  Panama  Canal 22,030.000 

6.  Federal    Communications 

commission 11,000,000 

t.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion  -  e. 976. 000 

8.  FMeral    Power    Oommls- 

slon 7. 478. 000 


^ 
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Government  activities  under  the  furisdietion  which  have  a  great  effect  upon  OUT  com-  ized  to  employ  four  professional  staff 

of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  merclal  system.  members  and  six  clerical  assistants. 

Foreign  Commerce— 1980  Dudgetrequeats—  Under  Senate  Resolution  29,  next  on  Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Continued  t^g  calendar,  the  committee  would  be  di-  Mr.  ELLENDER.    la  it  not  a  part  of 

ACTivmr  AicD  AMotTNT  Tected  by  the  Senate  to  make  a  complete  their  duty  to  investigate  matters  con- 

9.  Interstate          Oommerce  study  and  inquiry  into  the  entire  field  of  nected  with  nominations,  and  to  do  siml- 

commission $20,160,000  surface  transportation.  larwork? 

Considering   the   jurisdiction    of   the  Mr.  Nf  AGNUSON.    It  is  a  part  of  their 

Grand  total *'^'n^'Snn  committee  over  all  the  agencies  I  have  duty  to  do  the  best  they  can.    For  ex- 

J?  5f^  /,QR«! 481  ooo'  000  mentioned,  in  connection  with  a  budget  ample,  we  are  now  considering  the  noml- 

11.  MSTS  (i»&o) •       •  of  $2,581,499,000,  I  beUeve  that  we  have  nation  of  the   new  Secretary  of  Corn- 
Total                              2  581.499.000  asked  for  a  very  modest  sum.  merce.    Our  committee  is  looking  into 
r,!'             it-      1     oi«.   Hi,.^fi^  Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  that  matter.    It  would  take  a  litUe  FBI 

ccicSr^^  rc^S^'or'?he"Spi?me?t  the  Senator  yield?  °^^^"/^^^*r  l^  "^.  ^v^T  »f^°7»f  "<'^  °' 

of  Defense  (MSTS.  MATS).  Department  of  Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield.  the  kind  that  must  be  looked  into.    We 

state   (foreign  trade  promotion).  National  Mr.  ELLENDER.    Is  the  Senator  ad-  do  not  have  the  people  to  do  it.    Our 

Advisory   Committee   lor   AeronauUcs.   and  vocating  the  theory  that  since  his  com-  people  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can. 

other  operationB.)  mittee    has   jurisdiction    over    agencies  ^11  of  them  are  kept  busy.    There  are 

mtr   i^AniMTTCinN     rprtftin  other  ac-  ^l^ich  spend  $2Vi  billion,  then  that  justi-  countless  Items  of  that  kind  which  must 

Uvmesar^e^seUorint^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^f  lS?.'^^S5,^  ?^"''  ^   ^°^^    ^^'^  '   "J!!   ^"^   ''''?    "^* 

Sfto^oS^Sa^ketLTISr    :^    Z  ^-  ^S^^:  ^7n  the  Senators  ^^Z\f^r,Si.r^i^T  °'  ^^^^  ^"■ 

S^S?  niobl^   of  sLface  V^o^^^  committee  expects  to  look  into  the  ex-  Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  resoluUon  aska 

witire  problem  of  suilace  transporta  p^nditure  of  $2Va  bUllon  by  these  agen-  for  $225  000 

tion.   maritime    fisheries,    communica-  *T   ,              '  '••               '  w     «, ; !-,\t,to^*t     ,t^  *  . 

tlom.    trucks,    railroads,    buslines,    the  ^^^^    MAGNUSON      We  do  it  all  the  k  ^^  MAGNUSON.     That  is  what  we 

Coast  Guard,  boards,  and  Commissions.  ..^-  MAGNUSON.     We  do  it  all  tne  h«l  last  year 

including,  as  the  present  occupant  of  the  *^^  ELLENDER     Last  vear  the  Sen-  ^J"'  ^^^^^^?J„o^«  o^o""  ""*  ""*" 

/.hoir  TTPii  vnnxvi  a  nrnnnsed  inouirv  into  '^'  ''^^'^^'^•^-    ^"^^  year  tne  »en  mittee  expended  $182,886.32. 

certeta  L^cte    of   our    fore^S  Trad?  *^  ^'^"^'^  ^^^^•^Sr  '.°'  J5^'  Purpose  to  Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct 

certain    aspects    or   our    loreign   iraae.  ^^      comm  ttee.      Yet.    the    committee  MrraJENDFR     whv  do«i  the  Rena- 

rr'^Spommltfie"'"   ^            jurisdiction  ^p,„,   „„,y   ^^g.  gse.      To   what   extent  tor  L^^f^^'  t^^  Sfc^^t^ 

of  our  committee.                                .    .  did  the  committee  go  into  the  expend!-  co^ntiLt  vear ->                        c«mmii.u^ 

«!'  '•?{.?r^'o?d  of  thelorLJttTe  wm  '^^'^  °'  ^^  "'T'''  ^r^^""""^  ^?  "^^  "^r   MAO^^SON.    Because  I  cannot 

sum.    The  record  of  the  committee  wiu  congress  for  the  various  agencies?  «r>ticinftte   fuiiv   exactiv   what  we   win 

show  that  whenever  we  have  not  found  Mr.  MAGNUSON.     We  make  constant  JSv^  to  snend  thfs  v^r      L^t  ^r  we 

It  necessary  to  proceed  with  certain  in-  inquiries  into  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  J^I^,  ^t?1he  textUeTatteT    A  studJ 

Quiries  and  studies  we  have  turned  a  mission    the   Federal    Communications  ^    I?                     k     ^"  ^   »,     ♦k 

«or+ Af  fh*  mAn*r  harV      PvPrvvPftr  we  "Mission,    me    rt^aerai    ^.ummuiiiLauuiii  ^^   ^^^^   ^y   ^   ^^.^  p   j^^aded   by   the 

SS?e    turSe?  Sack    a    DorSon  ^of     the  Commission,    and    the   Interstate    Com-  senator   from   South   Carolina   an^   the 

have    turned    bacK    a    poruon     or     tne  merce    Commission.     We    all    remember  cjpnat^r  frnm  Rhode  TRlanri     Then  alnntr 

amount  for  which  we  have  asked.  the  excellent  work  the  Senator  from  ^^"^^5^  "°^  Rhode  island.   Tnen  along 

T  »^u«™  fK^  «,.^««t  ,..»«„«♦  <B  rnndect  !^,^   cAt,eiieiit   wuiit   uic  ocxittiur  Hum  came  the  fall,  and  everyone  became  very 

Tn\?fe  ™«Ht^mf  Sw^^^^  Ok  ahoma  did  With  Fespwt  to  thc  mar-  ^        ^^   the   Senator   from   Rhode 

^J^cfat^^h^^enHie    n^ble^  ^f    d^l  ^^*^^  °'  automobiles.     We  used  some  of  1^,/^^  had  to  go  Into  a  campaign  for  re- 

«S/t^iI  fb/SnJremrrn^^t  deriJjl^^^  the  money  to  look  into  the  poiicy  Of  auto-  election.     Therefore  we  did  not  spend 

i^^'  T^^^^r^LX^S^^^TJr  "'°.*'"*  marketing.    Finally  we  brought  ^  ^^^^h  money  as  we  thought  we  would 

to  be  techncally  illegal  last  y^^^^^^^  out  proposed  legislation  to  compel  the  spend  during  last  year.  Wearenowccn- 

A  study  te  long   overdue   renting   to  manufacturers  of  automobiles  to  put  de-  tlnuing   that   textile   Inquiry.     We   held 

the    conso  idation    and    codification    of  tailed  price  lists  on  automobll«j  hearings  on  the  textile  labeling  bill,  and 

maritime  laws,  which  has  never  been  We  conUnuallj-  look  into  all  the  Com-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  expenditures 

<»<«?•            ,,,     ^         ^     u    ,    ,H,  missions     Hardly  a  month  goes  by  that  merely  for  the  reporUng  of  the  hearings. 

The  committee  has  under  Its  Jurlsdic-  we  do  not  have  to  consider  the  reappoint-  Mr    ELLENDER      I   am  sure  money 

tion  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ment  of  an  official  or  the  nomination  of  j^j.  ^^^^          ^  laprovided  by  the  com- 

Beaway  and  the  entire  problem  of  com-  an  official  of  one  of  these  Commissions,  mittee 

munlcatlon  and  navigation  on  the  sea-  We  must  have  our  staff  look  into  all  Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes;  but  we  do  not 

way.  as  between  Canada  and  the  United  these  questions.    We  must  look  into  how  j^j^y^  enough  money 

States,  including  the  activities  of  pilots,  the    Commissions    are    spending    their  »*_    in  t  wmtito      tk«  .,i»wwv».»«if»«« 

We  have  a  port  facility  and  rate  study  money,  and  many  times  we  must  direct  cani'h^^eto  tlw^LStTfrmOTJ 

under  way.  which  would  include  some  them  in  their  respective  fields.  m^nev 

problems  in  the  new  State  of  Alaska.  For  example,  the  Senator  from  Lou-  «*!  wAnMrTei-kxi    o^.*  i.  .»..»„.>  .^ 

in  the  field  of  communications  it  seems  Isiana  has  joined   me.  unofflciaUy.  in  n^JflJtf^^®^^'   That  la  what  we  are 

that  the  problems  are  never  ended.  starting   an   inquiry   into   the   Federal  °°";»  ^r  Wiiro     «n,-  ...«  ♦>,.  ..«, 

Many  Senators  have  been  vitally  con-  Trade   Commission.    The   Senator   has  .J^^^f^^^L  7!^^  ^^1}^^,7^' 

cemed  with  the  problem  of  booster  sta-  been  Interested  in  that  subject    It  deals  ^^  s^"  ^°^  handle  such  problejns? 

U<S    plrtlcSarly  in  Sie  wSt    ih^^  with  the  price  of  drugs.    I  do  not  know  Mr.  MAGNUSON.    The  regular  staff. 

television  cannot  operate  to  the' benefit  ^t  the  present  time  how  much  money  y^f«JJ^f„?tS!;^'}^^H?Jl^ViJ?I  ^? 
of  smaller  commur5ties  we  have  saved  the  people  of  the  United  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mow- 
There    is    a    lonjr-st^ndlnir    problem  States  by  that  inquiry  alone.  roney  ]  was  one  of  the  authors,  could  not 
whT^'"iu''r^ulra'^efrdearo?1S  f;ej  time  a   Commissioner  ^  ap-  ^Sic'^^.'^te^  StmlL°r'^f  Z  SS" 

SSJ  SSe^JuVtSToJ^'er^e.^Trn^ti^r'^  ^^"'h^  q^JaSSJ^JnT A^LffT^t^^'^  S^ k^ws^S  S'STfal'"^  "^^ 

with  the  question  of  mergers  of  inter-  "*w  »*«  h"<»""»'»«-""o.    «  oi«i*  »u«o*  ui  wr  t  irxn-vBTD      r\.,^    „,v,^    «^i>«h 

naUonal  common  carriers,  involving  a  vestigate  all  of  these  matters    ^urcom-  -J^'    ¥f^^^„,<^,^  „^ 

new  cable  across  the  AUantIc    That  will  mittee  considers  78  percent  oT^all  the  from  Oklahoma  knows  all  about  the  Re- 

«^,,ire  lea^^ioHnn  nominations  that  are  sent  to  the  Senate  organization  Act.    He  is  one  of  the  au- 

require  legisiauon.                      ^,         ,  for  confirmation.  thors  of  It    It  merely  seems  to  me  that 

have  the  continuing  problems  In  j^^.      ELLENDER.    What     does     the  the  costs  which  have  been  added  to  the 

connection  with  the  regulaUon  of  broad-  committee's     regular     staff     do?    How  operation  of  Congress  In  recent  years  are 

casting  networks.     The  alrport-ald  WU  ^^ny  staff  members  does  the  committee  unconscionable. 

has  passed  the  Senate,  but  that  subject  have  now?  Mr.  MONRONET.    Mr.  President,  will 

Is  under  our  jurisdiction.  Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  will  fUe  the  exact  the  Senator  yield? 

We  had  the  problem  of  MATS  versus  number  in  the  Record.  Mr.  ELLENDER  As  of  this  date- 
commercial  airlines,  and  the  entire  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  Reor-  and  I  am  Informed  that  we  have  not 
question  of  International   air  policies,  ganizatlon  Act  the  committee  is  author-  seen  the  end  of  these  requests  for  addl- 
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Uonal  funds  to  conduct  special  investi- 
gations by  variouK  subcommittees — II 
the  Senate  approves  these  two  resolu- 
tions before  us  today  we  will  Increase  the 
total  authorizations  for  this  purpose 
during  this  session  of  Congress  by  $4,- 
082.000.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  complained 
about  the  huge  amoimt  of  money  which 
has  been  allocated  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  special  Investigations 
to  be  conducted  by  its  many  subcommit- 
tees. That  committee,  as  well  as  the 
Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  any  other  major  com- 
mittee, has  a  regular  stipend  allotted 
to  it  of  one  hundred  twenty-and-some- 
odd-th')usand  dollar.}.  With  the  funds 
It  can  employ  four  professional  staff 
members  and  sir  clerical  assistants.  In 
addition,  each  of  these  committees  re- 
ceives $10,000  to  pay  for  printing  and 
carrying  on  of  hearings.  I  could  well 
imderstand.  If  the  Senator's  committee 
needs  more  money  with  which  to  hold 
hearings,  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  grant  additional  money,  because  prac- 
tically all  of  the  committees  do  get  ad- 
ditional money  for  that  purpose.  How- 
ever, in  this  instance.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  that 
during  this  Congress — and  we  are  not 
through  by  any  means — the  two  resolu- 
tions before  us  would  raise  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  special  hearings 
to  $4,082,000.  m  contrast  to  the  total  last 
year  of  $3,708,500.  for  these  identical 
investigations. 

Mr.    MONRONKY.     WIU   the  Senator 
yield? 
Bdr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    We  have  come  to 

the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  show  that  we 

did  not  spend  all  the  money  that  was  al- 

/      located  to  us  last  year.   We  were  frugal 

and  economical  We  doubled  up  wher- 
ever we  could  on  the  Joint  use  of  the 
Staffs  on  many  hearings.  Although  we 
did  all  that,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
now  says.  "Because  you  did  save  some 
$40,000  for  the  Oovertup.ent.  we  do  not 
dare  trust  you  with  the  money  you  ask 
for  now.  which  Is  |22&,000.'' 

I  ask  the  Senator  not  to  charge  us 
with  $4  or  $5  million  of  expenditures. 
I  remind  the  Senator  that  our  commit- 
tee Is  the  basic  business  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Every  major  part  of  our  transporta- 
tion Industry  and  our  communications — 
whether  it  be  telephone  or  telegraph  or 
radio  or  television — and  our  railroads 
and  airlines  and  trucklines— almost 
every  facet  of  this  great  Nation's  flow  of 
oommerce  comes  before  our  committee. 
We  could,  of  course,  bring  to  the  Senate 
bills  on  which  no  hearings  had  been 
held — bills  unheard  of  or  unsung,  so  to 
speak — and  ask  the  Senate  to  pass  such 
bills.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  always 
tried  to  bring  to  the  floor  bills  on  which 
full  hearings  have  been  held.  I  call  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  fact  that,  as 
the  RxcoRO  will  show,  about  90  percent  of 
the  bills  we  have  brought  to  the  floor 
were  passed  almost  without  opposition. 
A  great  deal  of  good  has  come  to  the  con- 
sumer as  the  result  of  our  efforts.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  for  example,  a  great 
deal  of  good  flowed  to  the  consumer  as 
the  result  of  the  automobile  pricing  law. 


We  have  brought  to  the  Senate  bills  to 
help  rehabilitate  the  railroads.  The 
$225,000  is  a  very  small  percentage  In 
proportion  to  t^e  two  dozen  or  so  types 
of  industries  which  the  committee  has  in 
charge  so  far  as  le^latlon  is  concerned. 
We  hear  all  about  their  problems  and  try 
to  bring  about  some  sensible  solutions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  the  investigations  are 
brought  about  by  complaints  on  the  part 
of  some  people;  or  just  how  does  the 
committee  handle  these  matters? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  can  say  that  all 
with  which  I  have  been  connected — and 
I  am  sure  this  is  also  true  of  those  with 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  been  coimected — have  been  investi- 
gations which  have  been  urged  for  a 
period  of  time.  We  take  preliminary 
steps,  and.  if  the  facts  warrant  it,  a  full- 
dress  investigation  is  made.  That  was 
the  case  in  the  automobile  Industry, 
where  we  uncovered  abuses  in  the  small 
business  field.  Those  abuses  were  elimi- 
nated completely  by  the  committee's 
action.  Last  year  that  cost  about 
$10,000.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  re- 
sults have  been  worth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  little  business. 

I  would  say  that  the  results  of  the 
savings  from  the  automobile  pricing  act 
have  saved  upwards  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  the   case  of  automobile  purchasers. 

These  thmgs  do  not  come  about  ac- 
cidentally. They  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  hard  statf  work.    They  come 

about  as  a  result  of  ereat  concentra- 
tion and  effort. 

When  we  wrote  Into  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  the  provision  that  each  com- 
mittee may  employ  four  staff  exfterts. 
we  realized  that  there  would  be  some 
variations  with  respect  to  the  work- 
load   of   the   various   committees.     I 

serve  on  committees  which  do  not  need 
even  two  experts.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator has  found  that  to  be  true  from  his 

experience. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  thati 
our  workload  has  been  mcreased,  and 
the  Senate  took  note  of  it  last  month 
when  it  increased  the  membership 
of  our  committee.  That  alone  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  increase  in  the  workload 
of  our  committee. 

The  Senate  would  Indeed  be  penny 
wise  and  dollar  foolish  if  it  expected 
our  committee  to  do  less  than  good  staff 
work.  The  (mly  way  we  can  get  good 
staff  work  done  Is  by  employing  com- 
petent attorneys  who  know  the  law  and 
who  understand  the  problems  and  who 
are  able  to  advise  the  members  of  the 
committee.  They  must  help  us  draft 
legislation  to  bring  about  a  correction 
of  the  abuses  we  find  to  exist.  The 
Senator  knows.  I  am  sure,  that  we  can- 
not get  lawyers  in  Washington  to  work 
for  the  Government  for  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  every  committee 
were  to  pursue  that  course,  we  would 
have  to  apropriate  three  times  as  much 
as  we  have  appropriated  in  the  past 
I  am  just  wondering  about  the  necessity 
of  it  all. 

Mr.  MONRONET.  I  am  saying  that 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  someone  who 
studies  all  the  hearings  to  know  what 
the  requirement  Is. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition,  there  is 
another  resolution  pending  before  the 
Senate  which  seeks  to  have  $290,000  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  this  committee. 
(Mr  a  total  of  $515,000  for  various  investi- 
ircit>ioiis 

Mr.  NIAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiuitor  jaeld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  Is  for  the 
general  work  of  the  committee.  The 
other  resolution  pertains  to  another 
matter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  the  Senator  from  T^niginna  when 
it  is  called  up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  point  out  that  in 
addition  to  the  regular  amount  which  is 
authorized  to  operate  the  committee,  it 
is  proposed  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  these  two  subcommittees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
defer  that  matter  until  we  come  to  it,  I 
shall  explam  it  then;  and  if  be  wants  to 
vote  against  it.  be  may  do  so.  The  in- 
vestigation to  be  conducted  under  the 
next  resolution  was  directed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, not  by  the  committee  itself,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  liouisiana  voted 
for  the  investigation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  is  the  chairman  is  a  close 
competitor.  In  the  use  of  money,  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  think 
the  Senator  once  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Believe  it  or  not,  as 
I  have  pointed  out.  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  which  my  good  friend. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  EIastiakd],  is  the  chairman, 
leads  all  other  committees  in  the  amount 
of  extra  money  spent  for  special  investi- 
gations. The  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, aside  from  the  $156,000  it  receives 
to  pay  its  regiilcu:  staff,  has  been  au- 
thorized to  spend  almost  $1,400,000. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
PVirelgn  Commerce,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  the  chalrmtm.  will 
be  a  close  second  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  if  the  entire  amount  re- 
quested here  today  Is  allowed.  The 
$225,000  which  Is  requested  In  the  pend- 
ing resolution  and  the  $290,000  requested 
In  the  resolution  to  follow  make  a  total 
of  $515,000.  aside  from  the  $126,000.  as 
I  recall  the  amount  which  Is  provided 
for  each  standing  committee. 

I  think  some  of  these  Investigations 
should  be  curtailed.  But  since  we  are 
now  providing  fine  new  offices  for  spe- 
cial committees.  I  suppose  we  may  ex- 
pect them  to  grow  In  number,  rather 
than  to  diminish.  The  new  Senate 
Office  Building  provides  from  five  to  six 
rooms  for  each  Senator,  and  extra  rooms 
for  the  special  committees.  The  special 
Investigating  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees will  find  their  quarters  so  nice. 
I  presume,  that  they  will  try  to  per- 
petuate themselves,  as  has  been  done 
for  the  past  20  years. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
that  in  1940  the  total  amount  which 
was  spent  for  mvestigatlons  did  not  ex- 
ceed $140,000.  The  amount  which  was 
spent  by  each  standing  committee  was 
about  half  the  amoimt  It  gets  now.    But 
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in  the  field  of  special  Investigations,  this 
year  we  have  already  provided  for  more 
than  $4  million,  in  contrast  with  the 
$3,708,000  provided  for  these  identical 
investigations  last  year.  And  we  are 
not  finished  yet.  Mark  what  I  am  say- 
ing, many  more  resolutions  will  come 
before  the  Senate  to  augment  the  cur- 
rent sum  of  $4,082,000  to  authorize  in- 
vestigations dvuring  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tended to  ask  some  questions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  rather 
than  to  seek  the  floor  myself.  But  I 
must  be  off  to  a  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  so  I  hope 
he  will  forgive  me  If  I  take  a  minute  or 
two  to  ask  him  some  very  burning 
questions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Very  well. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  They  do  not  relate  to 
the  resolution  now  being  considered; 
they  relate  to  the  next  resolution.  That 
is  why  I  intended  to  seek  the  floor  in  my 
own  right.  The  questions  concern  com- 
muters. There  is  a  real,  serious  crisis 
in  the  whole  commuter  business  around 
New  York,  the  State  which  I  have  the 
honor,  in  part,  to  represent.  New  York 
has  most  of  the  commuters  of  the  Nation. 
There  are  370,000  daily  commuters  to 
New  York  City  alone.  All  of  them  are 
'working  people,  most  of  them  the  heads 
of  families.  They  are  in  very  grave 
danger  right  now  of  losing  a  very  large 
part  of  the  service  on  which  they  depend. 
I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  commit- 
tee of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  is  the  chairman  in- 
tends to  have  this  problem  considered  by 
the  special  committee  which  is  proposed. 

I  refer  to  the  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, which  discusses  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  commuter  service  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  jwlicy  consideration 
of  the  kind  and  amount  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  necessary  to  serve  the 
public  and  provide  for  the  national 
defense. 

Our  problem  is  that  the  horse  may 
have  died  long  before  any  further  action 
can  be  taken.  The  problem  stems  from 
the  debate  on  the  Transportation  Act. 
which  was  enacted  only  last  year.  In 
that  act,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  recall.  Congress  allowed,  for  the  first 
time,  discontinuances  of  commuter  serv- 
ices standing  by  themselves;  that  is,  each 
commuter  service  standing  on  its  own 
feet  Instead  of  in  the  context  of  the 
whole  railroad  system. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  I 
fought  against  that,  because  I  thought  I 
saw  what  was  coming.  I  was  unhappily 
overruled  at  that  time.  But  now  there 
has  already  been  discontinued  in  the 
State  of  New  York  a  piece  of  railroad 
called  the  Putnam  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  Also,  there  has 
just  been  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  aflftrmlng  the  discontinuance  by 
tlie  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  of  a  ferry  carrying  passengers 
between  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask!  ,  who  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment,  has  been  fight- 


ing the  battle  very  manfully  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  is  trying  very 
hard  to  get  something  done  to  remedy 
this  condition. 

Drastic  remedies  will  have  to  be  used 
to  maintain  the  commuter  service,  out- 
side of  bankrupting  the  railroads  them- 
selves. Money  must  be  found  to  con- 
tinue the  commuter  service.  That 
service  is  highly  essential  to  the  business 
of  my  home  city.  It  is  essential  to  the 
transportation  of  important  people.  It 
is  essential  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  suburvs.  which  are  very 
desirable  from  the  ptoint  of  view  of  the 
country,  and  essential  to  the  national 
defense. 

I  have  risen  to  ask  a  question  on  the 
assumption  that  an  urgent  crisis  con- 
fronts the  commuters  of  the  Nation.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  in  the  Chamber  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathers],  who  has  led  the  subcommit- 
tee with  respect  to  this  matter.  My 
question  is:  Can  we  expect  that  the  com- 
mittee which  undertakes  the  special  in- 
vestigation will  address  itself  on  a  crash 
basis  to  the  matter  of  commuter  service? 
Whatever  one  may  think  about  the  ad- 
visability of  the  Transportation  Act.  or 
its  inadvisability,  the  fact  is  that  the 
commuter  service  is  in  a  serious  crisis. 
It  is  getting  hurt,  and  badly  hurt.  We 
cannot  wait.  Therefore,  the  body  which 
gave  birth  to  the  power  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  allow  discon- 
tinuances should  also  give  birth  to  some 
remedies  of  the  crisis  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  those  in  authority  in 
the  ICC. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Washington  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  some  information? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
deep  interest  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  in  this  matter,  as  well  as 
in  many^  others  which  come  from  the 
congested  areas.  Chicago  has  the  same 
problem.    So  has  New  Jersey. 

Last  year,  when  Congress  passed  the 
broad  Transportation  Act,  which  re- 
quired weeks  and  months  of  hearings, 
which  were  presided  over  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers],  we  went 
into  the  commuter  problem  to  the  extent 
that  we  said  to  the  railroads  that  they 
could  do  something  about  the  situation 
themselves,  rather  than  to  have  the 
State  commissions  hold  up  the  discon- 
tinuance of  some  services.  But  we  never 
suggested  that  those  services  should  be 
abandoned  when  a  State  commission 
had  unanimously  §aid  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  such 
service  was  vital  and  necessary.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
not  so  acted. 

But  in  order  to  provide  for  the  so- 
called  crash  program  for  the  railroads 
last  year.  Congress  passed  a  broad 
transportation  act,  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958. 

In  the  bill,  S.  3778,  the  Senate  directed 
that  other  things  be  done,  since  this  was 
an  emergency  program.  It  permitted 
guaranteed  loans  to  be  made  to  railroads, 
and  provided  many  other  necessary 
amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  It  was  provided  also  in  the  report 
on  the  bill  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  should  pro- 


ceed, as  was  stated  in  the  speech  made 
today  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, to  look  at  the  whole  surface  trans- 
portation problem,  especially  as  It  per- 
tained to  the  railroads.  The  Senate 
unanimously  directed  the  committee 
to  make  such  an  investigation  in  Senate 
Resolution  303.  Obviously,  the  commit- 
tee could  not  do  that  without  extra  help. 
At  its  last  meeting  m  August,  before  Con- 
gress adjourned,  the  committee  decided 
to  wait  until  this  year  and  then  to  go 
into  the  matter  in  some  detail.  Hence  a 
resolution  was  submitted  which  Is  sub- 
stantively the  same  as  Senate  Resolution 
303  adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year,  ask- 
ing the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  authorize  the  funds. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  will  note 
that  the  authorization  provides  seven 
fields  in  which  we  would  generally  exam- 
ine transportation  problems.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  see  that  number  5 
relates  to  policy  considerations  "for  the 
kind  and  the  amount  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  necessary  to  serve  the 
public  and  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense" — which  Is  very  important.  We 
found,  for  Instance,  that  no  one  had  yet 
figured  out — and  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  this  mat- 
ter— how  railroad  cars  would  be  trans- 
ported from  Texas  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  event  that  the  Chicago  railroad  yards 
were  bombed.  Likewise,  we  found  that 
consideration  was  needed  in  the  case  of 
similar  problems  relating  to  the  national 
defense. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  not  present 
at  this  time,  spent  weeks  on  the  study 
and  inquiry  to  bring  us  up  to  date,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  we  could 
help  our  entire  transportation  system, 
including  the  railroads,  to  be  strong.  If 
the  pending  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  that 
will  definitely  be  a  part  of  our  intention. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  can  an- 
swer more  fully  on  that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  attempting  to 
make  clear  to  my  colleagues  that  an 
emergency  has  developed.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  has  occurred  because  of  the 
new  authority  given  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  which  Congress  passed  last  year. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that 
problem  has  developed,  as  some  of  us 
anticipated,  following  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  same  committee.  I  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  have  the  same  com- 
mittee take  promptly  the  action  I  have 
called  for.  I  believe  we  are  entitled  to 
crash  attention  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  has  been  submitted. 

I  have  Introduced  proposed  legislation, 
and  so  has  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  asking  the  agency  to  go  slow 
in  these  instances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  entitled  to 
have  action  taken  promptly  in  order  to 
do  something  at  the  commuter  level  for 
the  railroads;  and  I  believe  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  a  review  made  of  the  au- 
thority which  recently  has  been  given  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
under  the  new  Transportation  Act. 

The  fact  is  that  communities  and  peo- 
ple are  being  hurt  right  now;  and  they 
cannot  wait  for  long  study  and  long  de- 
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liberation.  Tliey  are  entitled  to  emer- 
gency consideration  of  pending  legisla- 
tion or  newly  proposed  legislation  which 
is  needed  in  order  to  deal  with  their  sit- 
uation. It  is  that  for  which  I  am  plead- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  obtain  a 
reply  from  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MAcifUSONl  or 
from  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  to  what  we  can  expect  by 
way  of  prompt  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation  to  deal  with  this  particular 
subject. 

Proposed  legislation  of  this  sort  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Of  course.  I  cannot 
make  that  committee  reply.  Perhaps  the 
committee  will  wish  to  think  over  the 
matter  and  determine  what  it  can  do. 

But  let  me  assure  the  committee  that 
in  the  case  of  Federal  taxation,  loans, 
and  perhaps  even  direct  financial  aid.  it 
can  do  something  to  help  In  this  situa- 
tion; and  I  strongly  urge  the  committee 
to  do  it  promptly.  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
proper  place  and  a  proper  time — ^now 
that  the  subject  is  raised.  In  connection 
with  a  proposed  Investigation — to  re- 
quest such  action. 

The  people  in  my  community  and  the 
people  in  all  otl'icr  commuter  areas  have 
a  right  to  ask  for  action  by  the  Con- 
gress; and  they  lay  their  troubles  at  the 
door  of  this  Transportation  Act.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  that. 

I  Join  ^hem  in  that  position:  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  prompt  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  27) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


STUDY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  POL- 
ICIES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  50,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  29.  which  provides  for  a 
study  of  transportation  policies  in  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  29)  providing  for  a  study 
of  transportation  policies  in  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  with  an  amendment,  and  sub- 
sequently reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  without  ad- 
ditional amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Cal- 
endar No.  50.  Senate  Resolution  29.  deals 
with  a  separate  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foregn  Com- 
merce. That  committee  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration; and  in  a  letter  of  January  28. 
1959,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 


ministration. Uie  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  set  forth 
the  Justification  for  the  study,  as  di- 
rected to  the  c(Hnmittee  by  the  Congress 
last  year. 

We  also  have  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  a 
well-thought-out  budget  for  the  type  of 
staff  which  would  be  necessary  for  this 
very  comprehensive  and  very  complex 
Job.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  budget  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tabulation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatz. 
CoMMrrrcE  on  Intebstatc 
Ain>  FoKxicif  Commerce, 

January  28,  1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hemnings.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  thli 
letter  is  to  transmit  a  propoeed  budget  to 
your  cominlttee  for  use  In  connection  witb 
Senate  Resolution  29,  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  Etudy  of  transportation  policies  in  the 
United  States. 

Late  In  the  last  Congress,  Senate  Rraolu- 
tlon  303,  a  similar  resolution,  was  approved 
by  your  comroittee  and,  in  turn,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Due  to  circumstances 
beyond  our  control,  only  background  work 
has  been  done  under  the  resolution.  Con- 
sequently $95,919.20  of  the  initial  $100,000 
appropriated  under  Senate  Resolution  303 
remains  unrpent. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
these  important  transportation  studies 
should  be  continued.  Sweeping  hearings 
held  by  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee last  year  indicate  that  such  ac- 
tion is  imperative. 


The  resolution  would  authorlae  the  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

1.  The  need  for  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion under  present-day  conditions  and,  if 
there  Is  need  for  regulation,  the  type  and 
character  of  that  regulation: 

2.  The  area  of  Federal  poUcy  dealing  with 
Government  assistance  provided  the  various 
forms  of  transportation  and  the  desirability 
of  a  system  of  user  ctiar^s  to  be  assessed 
agalnft  those  using  such  facilities: 

3.  The  subject  of  the  ownership  of  one 
form  of  transportation  by  another; 

4.  Federal  policy  on  the  subject  of  con- 
solidations and  mergers  In  the  transporta- 
tion Industry; 

6.  Policy  considerations  for  the  kind  and 
amount  of  railroad  parsenger  service  neces- 
sary to  serve  the  pubUc  and  provide  for 
the  national  defense; 

6.  .The  problems  arising  from  action  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  per- 
mitting the  charge  of  more  for  a  short  than 
a  long  transportation  haul  over  the  same  line 
In  the  same  direction;  and 

7.  Additional  matters  of  Federal  regula- 
tion (and  exemption  therefrom)  and  Fed- 
eral promotional  policy  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  transportation. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  the  committee 
among  the  foregoing  would  be  a  study  of 
Federal  poUcy  on  the  subject  of  conaoUda- 
tlons  and  mergers  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry; a  study  of  the  problems  of  com- 
muter service  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
policy  considerations  for  the  kind  and 
amount  of  railroad  passenger  service  neces- 
sary to  serve  t^e  public  and  provide  for 
the  national  defense;  and  a  study  of  policy 
considerations  relating  to  the  ownership  of 
one  form  of  transportation  by  another. 

The  $290,000  requested  to  carry  on  the 
work  under  Senate  Resolution  29  Is  proposed 
to  be  spent  as  shown  In  the  budget  attached. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WASRXN    G.    MAGHirSON, 

Chairman. 


Budget  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  make  a  study  of  the  trans- 
portntion  policy  in  the  Lnited  States  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  29,  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1959, 
through  Jan.  St,  1960 
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Ml,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
many  persons  have  been  deeply  mter- 
ested  in  this  matter,  and  have  felt  that 
we  should  even  do  much  more  than  we 
intend  to  do  by  means  oi  this  study.  The 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  I  cut  almost  in  half  the 
amount  that  many  persons  thought 
should  be  a  minimum  figure.  The  study 
will  entcdl  a  most  difficult  Job.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  needed.    The  Senate  was 


convinced  last  year  VktaX  it  was  needed. 
The  House  was  convinced  it  was  needed 
in  the  last  Transportation  Act.  Al- 
though there  was  enacted  what  I 
t|iought  was  very  well  thought  out  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, railroad  financing,  and  other 
matters,  I  think  we  all  appreciated  the 
legislation  was  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Railroads  were  in  dire  financial  trouble. 
Things  look  a  little  better  now,  but  the 
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whole  problem  of  our  national  transpor- 
tation system  is  involved,  as  related  to 
the  question  of  mergers,  commuter  serv- 
ice, ownership  of  one  form  of  transpor- 
tation by  another  and  other  relevant 
matters.  These  problems  should  be 
looked  into. 

I  think  we  have  asked  for  a  modest 
Eum.  I  know  of  no  group  that  worked 
harder,  spent  more  time,  more  hours 
and  weeks,  with  a  very  small  staff,  to 
bring  out  a  transportation  bill,  which 
was  hailed  by  the  whole  business  com- 
mimity,  than  the  group  which  consid- 
ered the  bill  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  last  year.  But  we  did  not 
complete  the  Job.  The  problem  Ls  a 
continuing  one.  All  of  us  know  the 
problem  of  transportation  involves  na- 
tional defense  and  other  facets  of  our 
economy. 

Surely,  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  do  not 
particularly  like  this  job.  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  easy.  It  is  going  to  require 
much  hard  work.  It  is  going  to  mean 
the  same  kind  of  hard  work  which  is 
done  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works.  We  had  many  witnesses  last 
year.  I  am  willing  to  wager  there  will 
.be  more  this  year.  The  committee  is 
not  looking  Ibr  this  Job.  It  decided  the 
Job  must  be  done.  The  Job  is  not  glam- 
orous. It  will  not  create  newspaper 
headlines.  It  will  not  involve  person- 
alities. It  will  mean  hard  work  and  dig- 
ging for  the  facts.  I  think  our  trans- 
portation system  is  worth  that  amount 
of  effort. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ET.TiF.NDER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  made  about  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works.  However.  I  must  point 
out  that  most  of  the  work  of  that  sub- 
committee is  done  by  individual  Sen- 
ators, and  not  by  an  enlarged  staff. 

I  notice  that  last  year  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 
provided  a  total  of  $225,000  and  that  it 
expended  a  total  of  $182,886.  Among 
the  items  to  be  studied  was  transporta- 
tion policy.  I  notice  the  present  resolu- 
tion provides  for  a  study  of  transporta- 
tion policies  in  the  United  States. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  create  a  sep- 
arate subcommittee  for  the  study  of  that 
subject?  If  it  is  necessary,  will  a  portion 
of  the  force  of  the  committee  for  which 
the  Senate  provided  $225,000  be  reduced 
and  transferred  to  the  new  subcommit- 
tee which  will  have  at  its  disposal  $290.- 
000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  The  money 
provided  for  the  committee  was  for  day- 
to-day  problems. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Such  as  what? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Such  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
freight  rates,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  do  this  or  that,  examining 
into  confirmations  of  nominations — all 
the  day-to-day  problems.  We  have  a 
staff  man.  and  he  is  now  present  in  the 
Chamber,  who  does  that  work  almost 
8  ng'ehanded.   The  Senator  from  Florida 


and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  assure 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  witness 
after  witness  stated  this  study  would 
merely  touch  the  subject.  Many  wit- 
nesses stated  such  a  study  is  necessary. 
The  study  contemplated  would  be  a 
broad  one.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  seven 
different  fields  which  it  would  cover. 
The  study  could  not  be  done  by  the 
present  subconmaittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  any  one  of  the 
seven  points  listed  for  this  new  subcom- 
mittee cover  any  of  the  work  which  was 
done  by  the  subcommittee  to  which  the 
S3nate  provided  $225,000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  .studies  will 
not  overlap.  The  committee  hopes  to 
use  the  experts  the  committee  has  for 
the  day-to-day  work  on  transportation 
problems  to  supervise  the  personnel  to 
be  used  in  the  special  study. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  committee 
plans  on  using  the  personnel  of  the  sub- 
committee which  received  $225,000  to 
work  on  the  subcommittee  which  will 
receive  $290,000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  would  the 
committee  do  that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  the  com- 
mittee has  experts  who  will  help  the  em- 
ployees in  that  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  this  new 
subcommittee  was  allowed  $100,000.  and 
it  spent  only  $3,000.  Why  was  the  study 
delayed?  Why  did  not  the  committee 
consider  it  last  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  transportation  bill, 
which  provided  for  the  inquiry,  was  not 
passed  until  July  30.  It  was  not  signed 
by  the  President  until  near  the  middle 
of  August.  Shortly  thereafter  Congress 
adjourned.  It  being  a  year  when  many 
Members  were  in  their  home  States 
and  quite  busy,  the  committee  decided 
to  postpone  the  study  until  "the  begin- 
ning of  this  session. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  last  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  this  reso- 
lution was  a  part  of  the  transportation 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the 
$100,000  the  subcommittee  received  last 
year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee 
did  not  use  it  because  the  committee  did 
not  get  into  a  study  last  year.  The 
committee  had  no  time  to  go  into  the 
question  between  November  and  Decem- 
ber. The  committee  had  no  time  to  pick 
a  staff.  We  were  unable  even  to  get  the 
committee  together.  Congress  had  ad- 
journed. Otherwise  the  committee 
would  have  gone  into  the  matter  pretty 
deeply,  and  would  probably  be  asking 
for  more  money  by  now.  The  committee 
could  have  justified  the  request,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  correct  in 
stating  that  both  subcommittees  will 
continue  work  in  the  transportation  field 
in  some  way  or  other? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  has 
day-to-day  problems  to  consider. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  recognize  the 
words  the  Senator  is  saying,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  how 
there  will  not  be  duplication  of  work. 


Why  is  It  necessary  to  provide  over  a 
half  million  dollars 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  the  com- 
mittee has  a  transportation  expert  do- 
ing the  normal  day-to-day  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  provide  that  amount  of  money  to 
study  a  problem  which  the  committee 
has  supposedly  been  studying  for  the' 
past  3  or  4  years?  The  providing  of  the 
amount  of  $225,000  has  been  a  yearly 
expenditure  for  how  long  now — 4  or  5 
years? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  subjects  to 
be  studied,  among  other  things,  were 
transix)rtation  policies,  for  which  the 
committee  is  now  requesting  $290,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Among  the  sub- 
jects the  committee  has  to  study  are: 

Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
generally. 

Regulation  of  Interstate  railroads, 
buses,  truclcs.  and  pipelines. 

Communication  by  telephone,  tele- 
graph, radio,  and  television. 

Civil  aeronautics. 

Merchant  marine  generally. 

Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels 

and  small  boats. 

Navigation  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto. 

Rules  and  international  arrangements 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

Merchant  marine  oCQcers  and  seamen. 

Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  and  to  the  in- 
spection of  merchant  marine  vessels, 
lights  and  signals,  lifesaving  equipment, 
and  fire  protection  on  such  vessels. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  Coast  Guard,  including  lifesaving 
service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and 
ocean  derelicts. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies. 

Weather  Bureau. 

Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanlc 
Canals  generally. 

Inland  Waterways. 

Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Standards. 

I  could  give  the  Senator  a  list  which 
would  comprie  five  more  pages. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has  ob- 
tained that  list  from  the  Reorganization 
Act.  All  committees  have  such  duties. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  investigate  every 
facet  of  a  particular  field  just  because 
the  committee  has  jurisdiction  of  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Seventeen  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  so  decided. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  that.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  force  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  that  study  will  include 
20  or  30  employees,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  a  budget 
worked  out  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  approved  it.  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  given  the  best  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  the  Increase 
in  the  personnel  and  subject  matter  of 
all  the  committees  and  subcommittees, 
I  can  now  well  understand  the  necessity 
for  our  expanding  building  program. 
We  will  need  a  lot  of  space  to  take  care 
of  all  these  additional  workers  on  the 
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Hill.  The  great  trouble  Is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  building  so  rapidly  and  is 
becoming  so  heavy  that  some  day  it  will 
fall  on  us. 

Several  Sewators.    Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Senate  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  bill,  so  the  study  will  not  be  a 
permanent  and  continuing  thing.  That 
is  provided  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  provision  can 
be  easily  amended,  which  is  what  usu- 
ally takes  place. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out getting  involved  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  able  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  venture  to  say  that  everyone  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  transportation 
to  our  Nation.  The  transptortation  in- 
dustry pays  20  percent  of  all  taxes.  Two 
out  of  every  ten  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  are  related  to  our  transportation 
Industry  in  one  form  or  another.  Trans- 
portation is  vital  to  our  prosperity,  vital 
to  our  growth,  and  vital  to  our  national 
defense.  I  am  certain  everyone  appre- 
ciates the  Importance  of  an  efficient  and 
healthy  transportation  system. 

This  whole  study  is  designed  only  to 
see  to  It  that  we  continue  to  have  a 
healthy  transportation  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche]  called  me 
earlier  today  and  said  he  wanted  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  such  study  and  investigation 
shall  not  cover  any  matters  relating  to 
or  contemplating  either  the  payment  of 
new  subsidies  or  payment  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  existing  subsidies  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  any  of  the 
various  modes  of  transportation. 

I  asked  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
not  to  offer  the  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  said  he  would  not  if  I  would,  in 
my  remarks  on  the  floor,  state  for  the 
Record  that  so  far  as  I  knew  none  of 
the  money  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  any  subsidies  which 
are  now  paid  to  some  forms  of  trans- 
portation, and,  so  far  as  I  knew,  the 
money  would  not  be  used  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  subsidy  program  for  any  forms 
of  transportation.  I  believe  that  is  true, 
insofar  as  I  can  speak,  and  I  know  of 
nobody  on  the  committee  who  thinks 
that  the  study  is  going  to  lead  to  the 
creation  of  a  subsidy  program. 

I  wish  to  make  that  statement  for  the 
Record,  in  order  to  live  up  to  my  part 
of  the  bargain.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
did  not  offer  his  proposed  amendment, 
and  so  I  make  that  statement  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  hope  to  look  into  the  Justifica- 
tion for  some  of  the  present  subsidies. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Exactly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  like  to  think  that  the 
study  will  result  in  a  lesser  payment  of 
subsidy  for  some  of  the  methods  of 
transportation  now  i-eceiving  subsidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  be 
rtated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 


The  Chief  Clehk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  3,  line  21.  after  the  word  "exceed." 
to  insert  "$290,000." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  C(xnmerce. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  29),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Whereas  a  sound  national  transportation 
system  is  essential  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic development  and  defense  ot  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  fair  and  equitable  Federal  policies 
are  necessary  to  assure  such  a  sound  na- 
tional transportation  system;  and 

Whereas  hearings  held  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  disclosed  there  is  urgent  need  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  such  transportation 
policy  and  related  problems  by  the  Congress, 
to  the  end  that  sound  policies  may  be 
evolved:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194Q,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  Its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  malEe  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  U>— 

1.  the  need  for  regulation  of  transpwrta- 
tion  under  present-day  conditions  and.  If 
there  Is  need  for  regulation,  the  type  and 
character  of  that  regulation; 

2.  the  area  of  Federal  policy  dealing  with 
Government  assistance  provided  the  various 
forms  of  transportation  and  the  desirability 
of  a  system  of  user  charges  to  be  assessed 
against  those  using  such  facilities; 

3.  the  subject  of  the  oyvnershlp  of  one 
form  of  transportation   by  another; 

4.  Federal  poll<^  on  the  subject  of  con- 
solidations and  mergers  in  the  transporta- 
tion Industry; 

6.  policy  considerations  for  the  kind  and 
amount  of  railroad  passenger  service  neces- 
sary to  serve  the  public  and  provide  for  the 
national  defense; 

6.  the  problems  arising  from  action  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  per- 
mitting the  charge  of  more  for  a  short  than 
a  long  transportation  haul  over  the  same 
line  in  the  same  direction;  and 

7.  additional  matters  of  Federal  regula- 
tion (and  exemption  therefrom)  and  Fed- 
eral promotional  policy  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  transportation. 

S»c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  S1,2CK)  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  fc^ 
legislation   as    it   deems   advisable,    to   the 


Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  wlilch  shall  not  exceed 
•290,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  DECI- 
SIONS OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a 
number  of  bills  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  correct  certain  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  EIastland 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  1299.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  effectiveness 
of  State  antlsubverslve  laws  against  unin- 
tended Federal  preemption; 

S.  1300.  A  bill  to  define  the  term  "or- 
ganize" as  used  in  the  Smith  Act; 

S.  1301.  A  blU  to  make  full  disclosure  re- 
specting loyalty  to  the  United  States  a  con- 
dition of  Government  employment; 

S.  1302.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  241  and 
242  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

8. 1303.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  travel  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and  pass- 
port procedures; 

S.  1304.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  application 
of  the  Summary  Suspension  Act  of  1950;  and 

S.  1305.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2385  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  each  of  these  bills  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r6sum6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RisiTMi  OF  Bnxs  To  Ibcplemxkt  Recomicxn- 

dations  or  THE  American  Bar  Associatiok 

To   ElJMINATX   OBSTACUS  TO  TECE  PSESESVA- 

TioN  OF  Internal  Sbcukitt 

1.  To  define  the  term  "organize"  as  used 
In  the  Smith  Act. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "Amend 
the  Smith  Act  to  define  the  word  'organize* 
to  include  the  recruitment  of  new  party 
members,  the  formation  of  new  party  units, 
and  the  regrouping,  expansion  or  other  activ- 
ities of  an  organizational  nature  performed 
by  members  of  existing  clubs,  ceUs,  classes, 
and  other  units  so  as  to  insure  the  applica- 
bility of  this  section  of  the  act  to  Commu- 
nist actlonlsts,  agents,  organizers,  colonists 
or  members  currently  performing  organiza- 
tional work." 

This  proposed  blU  would  accomplish  the 
precise  purpose  of  the  bar  association  recom- 
mendation. The  Supreme  Coiirt  decision 
In  the  Yates  case  rendered  the  organizing 
sectlcm  of  the  Smith  Act  unenforclble 
against  current  Communist  activity.  En- 
actment of  this  bin  would  restore  the  effec- 
tiveness and  applicability  of  this  section  of 
the  law. 

2.  To  protect  the  effectiveness  of  State 
antlsubverslve  laws  against  unintended  Fed- 
eral preemption. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "That 
wherever  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  as  a  result  of  court  decisions  weak- 
nesses in  Internal  security  has  been  disclosed. 
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remedial  leglalatlon  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Including  a  spe- 
clflc  pronouncement  of  congressional  Inten- 
tion that  State  statutes  proscribing  sedition 
against  the  United  States  shall  have  concur- 
rent enforclblllty." 

The  bill  as  drafted  is  confined  to  the  spe- 
cific recommendations  of  the  bar  association. 

3.  To  make  full  disclosure  respecting  loy- 
alty to  the  Unltd  States  a  condition  of  Gov- 
e.-nment  employment. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "Estab- 
lish the  right  of  each  branch  of  Government 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
that  each  employee  thereof  ahall  not  refuse 
to  answer  a  query  before  a  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Congress  or  before  duly 
authorized  officers  of  either  the  executive  or 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  Communist,  Communist-front,  or 
other  subversive  activities  or  any  other  mat- 
ter bearing  upon  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
know  his  record." 

This  proposed  bill  comports  exactly  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  bar  association. 
It  would  cover  refusals  based  upon  a  claim 
of  fifth-amendment  privilege,  or  upon  any 
other  claim  of  constitutional  privilege,  or  for 
any  other  reason.  Under  this  bill,  if  en- 
acted, it  would  be  the  refusal  by  an  em- 
ployee to  answer  a  question  bearing  upon 
hia  loyalty  to  the  United  States  which  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  a  condition  of  his 
employment,  not  the  reason,  if  any,  claimed 
by  the  employee  as  justification  for  his  re- 
fusal 

4.  To  amend  sections  241  and  242  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "Invest 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
the  right  to  protect  our  internal  security 
against  the  activities  of  aliens  who  were 
or  became  Communists  at  any  time  subse- 
quent to  their  entry  into  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  their  deportation  without 
any  deprivation  of  due  process;  and  the  right 
to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  restrictions 
on  aliens  awaiting  deportation  to  prohibit 
them  from  engaging  in  any  activities  iden- 
tical or  similar  to  those  upon  which  the 
aliens'  deportation  order  was  based,  with 
further  right  fully  to  interrogate  aliens 
awaiting  deportation  concerning  their  sub- 
versive associates  or  activities." 

This  bill  will  fully  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bar  association.  Since 
existing  law  already  provides  for  deporta- 
tion, the  bill  concerns  itself  with  the  right 
to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  regulations 
on  aliens  awaiting  deportation,  conaonant 
with  due  process. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  over- 
come the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Bonetti  v.  Rogers,  and  would  re- 
store the  applicability  of  the  deportation 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  any  alien  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Conununist  Party  at  any  time  after 
any  entry  into  the  United  States. 

5.  To  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  with  respect  to  travel  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  and  passport  pro- 
cedures. 

Bar  afsoclation  recommendation:  "Restore 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government  the 
right  to  deny  passports  to  persons  knowingly 
engaged  in  subversive  activities,  or  activi- 
ties designed  or  intended  to  further  inter- 
national communism  by  the  establishment 
of  criteria  and  standards  to  be  applied  in  the 
issuance  or  denial  of  passports.  These  cri- 
teria and  standards  should  be  clear  and  un- 
cnulvocal,  and  in  addition  contain  a  specific 
I'Uthorlzatlon  to  the  Secretary  of  State  em- 
]>owerlng  him  or  the  Acting  Secretary  to 
withhold  a  passport  in  the  national  interest 
based  upon  confidential  Information  and 
upon  which  he  shall  certify  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  this  Nation  that  a 
passport  be  issued  to  the  applicant;  and  fur- 


ther, to  prevent  foreign  espionage  agents 
from  departing  this  cotmtry  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  their  espionage  pursuits  or 
to  escape  disclosure  or  prosecution;  and  that 
such  legislation  establish  adequate  appeal 
procedures  which  would  insure  due  process 
of  law  so  as  to  provide  recourse  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  the  event  of  any  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  exercise  of  discretion 
not  properly  founded." 

This  bill  embraces  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  bar  association  with  respect  to  pass- 
port legislation. 

6.  To  broaden  the  application  of  the  Sum- 
mary Suspension  Act  of  1950. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "Restore 
to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
the  right  to  determine  and  to  dismiss,  if  re- 
quired, those  who  are  security  risks  In  both 
sensitive  and  nonsensitlve  positions  in  the 
Government  service." 

This  bill  accomplishes  the  objective  of  the 
bar  association  recommendation  in  the  man- 
ner suggested  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
in  the  case  of  Cole  v.  Young,  that  Is.  by  mak- 
ing the  summary  suspension  authority  ap- 
plicable to  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

7.  To  amend  section  2385  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "Amend 
the  Smith  Act  to  make  It  a  crime  intention- 
ally to  advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  to  teach 
the  necessity,  desirability,  or  duty  of  seeking 
to  bring  about  such  overthrow;  in  order  that 

(1)  this  Nation  might  take  protective  steps 
to  prevent  acts  which,  if  not  prevented, 
could  result  in  bloodshed  and  treachery;  and 

(2)  this  Nation  need  not  be  forced  to  delay 
the  Invoking  of  the  Judicial  process  until 
such  time  as  the  resulting  damage  has  al- 
ready been  wroujjht." 

This  bin  would  implement  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  bar  association  report.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  does  not  attempt  to  pro- 
scribe the  "mere  abetract  teaching"  of  Marx- 
ist doctrine;  rather,  the  bill  is  directed 
against  the  teaching  or  advocacy  of  an  al- 
leged duty  or  necessity  or  desirability  or  pro- 
priety of  overthrowing  the  Government  by 
force  or  violence. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  fociises  on 
the  intent  back  of  teaching  or  advocacy.  No 
question  is  Involved  here  .of  the  results  of 
such  an  attempt;  it  is  the  attempt  itself,  by 
the  performance  of  an  overt  act  Intended  to 
cause  the  violent  overttirow  of  the  Oovern- 
ment.  which  is  made  a  crime. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
text  of  the  report  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Special  Conimittee  on  Com- 
munist Tactics,  Strategy  and  Objectives, 
criticizing  numerous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
pointing  out  the  adverse  impact  those 
decisions  have  had  upon  the  internal 
security  of  this  country,  was  placed  in 
the  Record  a  few  days  ago  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body.  Ordinarily,  vm- 
der  such  circumstances,  I  would  not  ask 
that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  again.  However,  I  propose  to 
speak  about  this  report  at  some  length, 
and  to  quote  from  it.  and  to  introduce 
legislation  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  the  report.  There- 
fore, and  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  reading  the  record  of  my  re- 
marks may  have  the  text  of  the  report 
itself  to  refer  to,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  report, 
including  the  1-page  statement  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks.     . 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATCmifT    or    THE    BOASO    OF    GOVXXNOKS    TO 
THK  HOUSE  or  DCLEOATES  TaAMSMrTrUOQ  THB 

REPorr  or  the  Special  Com mittcx  oh  Com- 
MtrmsT  Tactics.  SraATEor,  awo  OBJzcnvxa 
The  board  of  governors  herewith  transmits 
to  the  house  of  delegates  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  without  any  deletion  or 
alterations  excepting  a  minor  correction  In 
recommendation  No.  1. 

The  board  recommends  approval  by  the 
house  of  the  several  recommendations  in  the 
report  and  their  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  wder  to  correct  leg- 
islative defects  In  the  field  of  internal  se- 
curity revealed  by  particular  decisions  cited 
In   the  report. 

In  making  its  recommendations  for  ap- 
proval, the  board  does  not  in  any  way  intend 
to  Indicate  censure  of  the  Supreme  Court 
nor  an  attack  upon  the  independence  of  ths 
Judiciary.  Indeed,  the  obligation  of  the  bar 
to  defend  the  Supreme  Coiu^  as  an  Institu- 
tion Is  emphasized  In  the  first  resolution  pro> 
posed  by  the  committee's  report. 

The  recommendation  for  approval.  In  the 
case  of  this  report  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
reports  of  association  sections  and  commit- 
tees, does  not  constitute  endorsement  of 
statements  in  the  report  itself,  such  state- 
ments being  those  of  the  Individual  members 
of  the  committee. 

AMUtiCAif   Bab    Associatiow  RrpoRT   or  thb 

SPECIiO.  COMXrTTEE  ON  COMMUNIST  TACTICS, 
STRATBGT,  and  OBJBCTTVia 

roaxwoKD 

International  communism  continues  its 
worldwide  conquest  with  the  same  vigor 
which  has  enabled  It  to  bring  900  million  peo- 
ple under  its  control  while  covering  one- 
()uarter  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  these 
United  States  its  threat  increases  as  far  too 
many  of  us  faU  to  comprehend  its  sinister 
purpose.  The  objective  of  worldwide  com- 
munism has  never  changed — only  do  its 
tactics  change  in  order  to  more  effectively  in- 
filtrate life  in  America,  to  lower  reslstanc* 
to  its  propaganda  and  to  cripple  our  defenses 
against  this  tyrannical  and  deadly  way  of 
life. 

There  is  not  one  home  in  our  land  which 
Is  not  affected  by  communism  in  some  man- 
ner. Above  all,  our  national  economic  se- 
curity has  been  undermlnded  by  the  neces- 
sity of  buUdlng  our  defenses  against  the 
threat  of  Soviet  aggression  and  through  the 
Red  Impact  on  world  trade.  The  U.S.  gold 
reserves  are  becoming  alarmingly  low.  Our 
country  is  the  lone  nation  In  the  civilized 
world  which  admits  foreign  capital  from 
undisclosed  owners. 

Our  internal  security  has  been  weakened 
by  a  lackadaisical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  technicalities  raised  in  judicial 
decisions  which  too  frequently  in  the  public 
mind  have  had  the  effect  of  putting  on  trial 
the  machinery  of  the  Judicial  process  and 
free  the  subversive  to  go  forth  and  further 
undermine  our  Nation.  Lenin  once  stated 
as  a  prerequisite  for  a  revolutionary  situa- 
tion which  the  Communists  could  exploit, 
the  fact  that  "The  ruling  classes  can  no 
longer  govern.**  Must  we  admit  that  ws 
have  reached  that  point? 

The  Soviet  advances  in  seeking  superiority 
in  the  control  of  space  have  doubtless  been 
aided  by  the  theft  of  secrets  from  American 
scientists  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
Soviets  gained  the  know-how  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons.  Should  the  United  States 
come  under  attack,  it  will  then  be  too  late 
to  allocate  responsibility.  Corrective  action 
must  be  taken  now.  Time  Is  nmnlng  out 
on  us. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  every 
institution,  every  force  and  every  person  ac- 


tively engaged  In  the  fcvefront  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  against  the  rising  men- 
ace of  communism  becomes  the  target  of 
attack  and  viliflcation  by  Communists, 
crypto-Communists,  fellow  travelers,  their 
stooges  and  Innocent  but  beguUed  persons. 

The  agencies  of  Government  charged  with 
protecting  our  internal  fwcurlty  have  demon- 
strated by  past  performance  their  ability  to 
protect  our  Nation.  We  take  pride  that  a 
lawyer.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  his  staff, 
composed  largely  of  lawyers  and  others  with 
legal  training,  have  been  In  the  forefront 
most  often  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. In  war  and  peace  the  FBI  has  dem- 
onstrated the  ability  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  American  people  in  a  tnily 
American  manner  avoiding  the  excesses  of 
both  the  NKVD  and  the  Gestapo.  It  there- 
fore merits  the  wholehearted  support  and 
continued  confidence  of  the  bar  and  of  the 
American  public. 

The  fight  to  keep  America  free  and  secure 
must  be  strengthened  by  providing  those 
agencies  of  our  Government  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  internal  security  with  the 
means  to  maintain  the  security  of  our  shores; 
the  fight  for  a  free  America  cries  out  for  a 
furthering  of  the  educational  program  to 
combat  the  evil  ideas  of  conununism  with 
truth,  and  the  American  bar's  responsibility 
has  never  been  so  great  as  at  the  present 
time  to  assume  leadership  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  freedoms  so  gallantly  won  by  our 
forefathers. 

escommemdations 


Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  an  Independent  Judiciary  created 
by  the  Constitution  have  been  and  are  the 
ultimate  guardians  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  protectors  of  our  freedom,  and  as  such 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  bar  to 
defend  the  institutions  of  the  Judiciary  from 
unfair  and  unjust  attacks;  and 

Whereas  this  association  recognizes  that 
sharp  differences  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  soundness  of  some  of  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court  affecting  the 
National  and  State  security,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  activities  of  domestic  and 
Xorelgn  Communists  within  our  country;  and 

Whereas  such  differences  have  given  rise 
not  only  to  severe  criticisms  of  the  decisions, 
but  unfortunately  to  condemnation  of  the 
Court  itself,  and  to  omnibus  proposals  for 
Umlting  its  appellate  Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas,  while  members  of  this  association 
Tlew  soma  of  the  decisions  to  be  unaoimd 
and  incorrect,  they  deem  such  brocul  omnl- 
bxis  proposals  at  this  time  unwise  and  Ukely 
to  create  more  probUuns  than  they  wlU 
solve :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion disapprove  proposels  to  limit  any  juris- 
diction vested  in  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  wherever  there  are  rea- 
sonable grotinds  to  believe  that  as  a  result 
of  court  decisions  weaknesses  in  internal  se- 
curity have  l>een  disclosed,  remedial  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  including  a  specific  pronouncement 
of  congressional  intention  that  State  stat- 
utes proscribing  sedition  against  the  United 
States  shall    have   concurrent   enforclblllty. 

^  n 

Whereas  recent  declarations  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  (notably  in  Watkins  v.  U.S., 
354  U.S.  178)  have  been  construed  as  holding 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  not 
spelled  out  with  sufficient  clarity  or  detail 
the  authority  granted  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  queries  whether 
the  said  conunittee  has  been  carrying  out 
properly  its  congressional  mandate,  which 
interpretation  has  resulted  in  the  reversal  of 
trial  court  convictions  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress; and 


Whereas  It  has  been  deemed  by  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  bar  and  the 
public  that  such  declarations  and  interpre- 
tations thereof  tend  to  impede  the  work  of 
the  Congress  through  its  committees  and 
thereby  create  a  problem,  the  solution  to 
which  must  be  found;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  view  of  this  association 
that  the  quickest  and  best  solution  is  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  rewrite  its  reso- 
lution of  authority  to  its  congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  internal  security  and 
Communist  activities  in  terms  so  thoroughly, 
carefuUy  and  precisely  worded  as  to  leave 
no  area  for  reasonable  misunderstanding  or 
evasion:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  rewrite  and  adopt  its  basic 
resolution  of  authority  for  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  under  the  same 
name  or  such  name  as  such  legislative  body 
shall  designate  setting  forth  that  the  pur- 
pose in  creating  said  committee  is  to  study 
the  operation  of  existing  laws  and  the  re- 
quirements of  further  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion to  defining  clearly  and  adequately  the 
powers  of  such  committees. 

m 

Whereas  your  conmiilttee  deems  it  advis- 
able that  the  precise  terms  of  the  basic  au- 
thority of  the  congressional  committee 
which  subpenas  the  witness  to  appear  and 
testify  should  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness Bubpenaed,  for  his  enlightenment  in 
advance  of  the  hearing:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  reocxn- 
mends  to  the  Congress  that  whenever  any 
of  its  committees  subpenas  a  witness  to 
appear  and  testify  or  to  give  evidence,  such 
committee  should  furnish  the  witness  at  the 
time  he  is  subpenaed  with  a  copy  in  writing 
of  the  precise  terms  of  the  t>asic  authority 
of  the  commltte*. 

Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  in  cases  involving  National  and 
State  security  and  with  particular  reference 
to  C<xnmunlst  activities,  have  been  severely 
criticized  and  deemed  unsoimd  by  many 
responsible  authorities;  and 

Whereas  problems  of  safeguarding  Na- 
tional and  State  security  have  been  exposed 
or  created  thereby  which  this  association 
feels  would  be  best  solved  by  the  careful 
study  of  each  decision,  and  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  sound  amendments  to  existing 
laws  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  association  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  prompt  and  careful 
consideration  and  study  of  recent  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the 
preparation  and  passage  of  separate  amend- 
ments to  the  laws  Involved  so  as  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  remedy  any  defect  in  the  existing  law 
revealed  by  the  decisions;  and  be  it  further 

itesoIt>ed.  That  legislation  be  promptly  en- 
acted to  eliminate  obstacles  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  internal  security  in  the  following 
areas: 

(a)  Amend  the  Smith  Act  to  define  the 
word  "organize"  to  include  the  recruitment 
of  new  party  members,  the  formation  of 
new  party  units,  and  the  regrouping,  expan- 
sion or  other  activities  of  an  organizational 
nature  performed  by  members  of  existing 
clubs,  cells,  classes,  and  other  units  so  as  to 
instire  the  appllcabUity  of  this  section  of  the 
act  to  Communist  actionlsts,  agents,  organ- 
izers, colonists,  or  members  currently  per- 
forming organizational  work. 

(b)  Amend  the  Smith  Act  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  intentionally  to  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  to  teach  the  necessity,  desirabUity, 
or  duty  of  seeking  to  bring  about  such  over- 
throw; in  order  that  (1)  this  Nation  might 


take  protective  steps  to  prevent  acts  which, 
if  not  prevented,  could  result  in  bloodshed 
and  treachery;  and  (2)  this  Nation  peed  not 
be  forced  to  delay  the  invoking  of  the  judi- 
cial process  untU  such  time  as  the  resulting 
damage  has  already  been  wrought.  (See 
Yates y.  US.). 

(c)  Establish  the  right  of  each  branch  of 
Government  to  require  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment that  each  employee  thereof  shall 
not  refuse  to  answer  a  query  before  a  duly 
constituted  c<»ninittee  of  the  Congress  or 
before  duly  authorized  officers  of  either  the 
executive  or  Judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  Communist,  Com- 
munist front  or  other  subversive  activities  or 
any  other  matter  bearing  upon  his  loyalty 
to  the  United  States,  as  the  Government  has 
a  right  to  know  his  record. 

(d)  Invest  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  the  right  to  protect  our  internal 
secvirity  against  the  activities  of  aliens  who 
were  or  became  Communists  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  their  entry  into  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  their  deportation 
without  any  deprivation  of  due  process;  and 
the  right  to  make  and  enforce  reasonable 
restrictions  on  aliens  awaiting  deportation  to 
prohibit  them  from  engaging  in  any  activ- 
ities Identical  or  similar  to  those  upon  which 
the  aUens'  deportation  order  was  based,  with 
the  further  right  fully  to  Interrogate  aliens 
awaiting  deportation  concerning  their  sub- 
versive associates  or  activities. 

(e)  Strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1948  by 
a  requirement  that  political  propaganda  by 
agents  of  foreign  principals  be  lal>eled  for 
what  it  is  where  such  agents  are  situated  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States,  but 
nevertheless  directly  or  Indirectly  dissemi- 
nate such  propaganda  within  the  United 
States. 

T 

Whereas  the  respective  records  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  lx>th 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  in- 
ternal security  and  Communist  activities  are 
records  of  accomplishment  and  great  service 
to  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  at  the  work  of 
these  committees  is  essential  to  the  enact- 
ment of  sound  and  adequate  legislation  to 
safeguard  the  National  and  State  security: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommends  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives continue  to  maintain  a  committee 
to  Investigate  matters  relating  to  national 
security  with  particular  emphasis  on  Com- 
munist activities  invested  with  adequate 
jurisdiction  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and 
that  the  Senate  continue  to  maintain  and 
support  its  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  committees  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  inteUigence  and  secu- 
rity agencies,  as  well  as  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  kept  advised  as  to  legislative 
needs  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment required  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities 
for  internal  security. 

UPOET 

Inasmuch  as  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
association  referred  back  to  the  committee 
on  Communist  tactics,  strategy,  and  objec- 
tives, to  study  the  recommendation  that  the 
association  endorse  H.R.  12949  and  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  association  endorse 
S.  1411  in  cooperation  with  the  special  com- 
mittee on  individual  rights  as  affected  by 
national  security,  this  committee  submits 
its  recommendations  with  the  body  of  the 
report.  Such  a  procedure  is  followed  be- 
cause the  two  conunlttees  to  which  the  rec- 
ommendations were  referred  for  further  study 
have  not  had  a  svifflcient  opportunity  to 
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jointly  dlacuM  their  findings.     The  recom- 
mendations are  submitted  herewith: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  committee  rec- 
ommends that  legislation  be  promptly  en- 
acted to  eliminate  obstacles  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  internal  security  In  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Restore  to  the  executive  branch  of  otir 
ODverament  the  right  to  determine  and  to 
dismiss,  if  required,  those  who  are  security 
risks  m  both  sensitive  and  nonsensitive  posi- 
tions In  the  Government  service. 

2.  Restore  to  the  executive  branch  of  Oorr- 
ernment  the  right  to  deny  passports  to  per- 
sons knowingly  engaged  in  subversive  ac- 
tivities, or  activities  designed  or  intended 
to  further  international  communism  by  ".he 
establishment  of  criteria  and  standards  to 
be  applied  In  the  Issuance  or  denial  of  pass- 
ports. These  criteria  and  standards  should 
be  clear  and  unequivocal,  and  in  addition 
contain  a  specific  authorization  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  empowering  him  or  the  Acting 
Secretary  to  withhold  a  passport  In  the  na- 
tional interest  based  upon  confidential  In- 
formation and  upon  which  he  shall  certify 
that  It  Is  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  this 
Nation  that  a  passport  be  issued  to  the  ap- 
plicant; and  further,  to  prevent  foreign 
espionage  agents  from  departing  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
espionage  pursuits  or  to  escape  disclosure 
or  prosecution;  and  that  such  legislation 
establish  adequate  appeal  procedures  which 
would  insure  due  process  of  law  so  as  to 
provide  recourse  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  any  arbitrary  and 
capricious  exercise  of  discretion  not  prop- 
erly founded. 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  high  privi- 
lege and  grave  responsibility  that  your  com- 
mittee submits  the  following  report  to  the 
bouM  of  delegates  and,  through  it,  to  the  bar 
and  to  the  public. 

UNLESS 

International  communism  will  enslave  the 
peoples  of  every  nation  of  the  free  world — 
Including  the  United  States — luiless  they: 

Awaken  from  their  apathy  and  their  in- 
difference to  the  dangers  that  exist  and 
threaten. 

Learn  and  appreciate  the  freedom  and  the 
human  rights  they  enjoy — and  are  deter- 
mined and  prepared  to  fight  to  preserve  them 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

Leam  and  appreciate  the  meaning  of  en- 
slavement of  the  individual  as  It  exists 
under  conununlsm. 

Learn  and  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  idealistic  pretensions  of  com- 
munism and  Its  Inhuman  reality. 

Leam  that  the  Communist  ultimate  goal 
of  dominating  and  controlling  every  nation 
find  every  human  being,  never  changes — 
though  its  tactics  vary  from  day  to  day. 

Understand  that  wishes  and  prayers  alone 
will  not  suffice  to  overcome  conununlsm  or 
to  avoid  its  menace. 

Know  that  only  by  unity,  determination, 
strength — moral,  scientific,  and  military — 
and  a  willingness  to  state  their  position  in 
advance,  and  to  be  ready  to  fight  for  It,  can 
they  best  safeguard  the  free  world  and  Its 
institutions. 

Remember  that  Communists  respect  only 
those  with  equal  or  greater  strength. 

Know  that  the  plea  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence is  a  fraudulent  tactic  of  international 
communism  seeking  to  blind  the  American 
people  to  the  Soviet  record  of  broken  prom- 
ises and  aggression  and  Intended  to  paralyze 
and  disarm  the  free  world  in  advance  of  the 
coming  Soviet  onslaught. 

Never  forget  that  international  commu- 
nism— particularly  the  Soviet — has  the  worst 
r.}cord  for  broken  treaties  In  all  history. 

Remember  that  communism  has  never 
sold  itself  on  its  merits  nor  has  It  ever  been 
adopted  by  a  free  vote  of  a  free  people. 


Realize  that  free  Industry  and  free  labor 
unions  in  any  country  are  free  only  so  long 
as  mnriTnunimTi  does  not  dominate  there — 
and  that  both  industry  and  labor  carry  grave 
responsibilities  in  the  defense  of  their  na- 
tiona  against  communism. 

Realize  and  wnm  that  partisan  politics  by 
those  occupying  or  seeking  public  office  may 
be  a  great  aid  to  international  communism 
and  a  serious  handicap  to  one's  own  country. 

Remember  that  subversion — aided  by  trea- 
son and  treachery  of  domestic  citizens — has 
been  the  most  successful  tool  and  tactic  of 
International  conununlsm  in  gaining  control 
of  now-enslaved  nations  or  in  weakening  or 
dulling  the  re.slstance  by  those  nations 
which  remain  free. 

Never  lorgA  that  International  commu- 
nism still  maintains  as  one  of  its  fundamen- 
tal tenets — where  and  when  necessary — the 
overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  any  free 
nation  when  such  overthrow  can  be  success- 
fully accomplished. 

Know  that  one  of  the  Communists'  chief 
tactics  is  to  keep  the  free  world  on  the  de- 
fensive by  prodding  and  creating  problem 
spots  in  every  area  of  the  globe. 

Know  that  without  sacrifice  free  nations 
cannot  be  protected  or  prepare  themselves 
for  defense  from  conununlsm 's  constant  as- 
saults or  against  outright  war. 

Realize  that  the  process  of  weakening  the 
free  nations  Is  constantly  carried  out  In 
many  ways  through  subtle  and  persistent 
propaganda,  and  that  the  weapon  of  coun- 
terpropaganda  by  truth  has  not  as  yet  been 
adequately  or  affirmatively  used  against  the 
Communists. 

Never  forget  that  while  from  time  to  time 
we  may  have  to  confer  and  negotiate  with 
Communist  Russia  or  other  Communist  en- 
slaved nations,  their  agreements  have  no 
sacred  or  serious  meaning  to  them,  will  be 
breached  when  It  is  expedient  for  them  to  do 
so,  and  that  such  negotiations  should  be 
carried  on  by  duly  constituted  officials  of 
government  and  not  by  self-appointed 
apologists. 

Remember  that  international  Communists 
continue  to  talk  peace  but  relentlessly  wage 
war  in  its  many  forms  at  the  same  time. 

Never  confuse  Communists  with  the  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  Nations  they 
dominate  and  control,  or  fall  to  appreciate 
that  these  peoi>les  crave  freedom  and  a 
better  way  of  life,  peace  and  understanding 
with  other  nations 

But,  If  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  are 
alert  to  what  communism  is  and  how  it 
operates  and  what  it  costs  in  determination, 
dedication,  toll  ijid  sacrifice  to  protect  ovur 
freedoms  and  our  way  of  life,  then  the  free 
world  will  Eurvivo  and  conununlsm  will  ulti- 
mately dissipate  or  destroy  itself  and  Its 
devoted  followers. 

Most  persons  who  are  Informed  on  com- 
munism think  our  country  now  faces  its 
greatest  danger.  The  thesis  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  new  book,  "Masters  of  Deceit",  is: 

"Communism  Is  the  major  menace  of  our 
time.  Today  it  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  our  western  civilization."* 

In  his  speech  to  the  1957  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion,  Mr.  Hoover 
warned : 

"To  dismiss  lightly  the  existence  of  the 
subversive  threat  In  the  United  States  Is  to 
deliberately  commit  national  suicide.  In 
some  quarters  we  are  surely  doing  Just  that." 

And  on  December  22,  1958.  Mr.  Hoover 
added: 

"*  *  *  Sensing  a  more  favorable  atmos- 
phere, the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  and  its 
dupes  and  sympathizers  gained  further  coiu'- 
age  and  became  more  vocal  in  their  attacks 
upon  law  enforcement  and  other  professions 
which  are  dedicated  to  preserving  oxir  free- 
doms." 


The  lawyer-author  of  the  Oaither  report  to 
the  President  on  national  security  recently 
told  our  association: 

"Our  security  is  In  unprecedented  perlL 
•  •  •  The  ultimate  objective  of  inter< 
national  communism  is  world  doml  ation, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  pursue  this  ob- 
jective ruthlessly  and  relentlessly,  employing 
every  possible  political,  economic,  subversive, 
and    military   stratagem    and   tactic."  ■ 

COtniT   DBCIBIOIfS    KXLATCI)    TO    COMaCtTIVISlC 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  In  American  Commv* 
nications  Association  v.  Bonds*  concluded 
that  the  Communist  Party,  UJ8.A..  is  not  a 
political  party  but  "Is  a  conspiratorial  and 
revolutionary  Junta  organized  to  reach  ends 
and  to  use  methods  which  are  Incompatible 
with  our  constitutional  system."  Likewise, 
former  Chief  Justice  Stone  reached  a  similar 
conclusion  several  years  earlier  In  Schneider' 
man  v.  United  States*  So,  too,  did  former 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  when,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  he  refused  to  recognize  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  Russia,  and  former  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  in  Dennis  ▼.  United  States* 
which  decision  upheld  the  convictions  under 
the  Smith  Act  of  the  American  Communlet 
leaders. 

Similar  pronouncements  are  contained  In 
the  preambles  to  many  State  sedition  laws 
as  well  as  in  the  preamble  to  the  Communist 
Control  Act  of  1954,  where  Congress  stated 
si>eclflcally  that  "The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  although  purportedly  a  polit- 
ical party,  is  in  fact  an  Instrumentality  of  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  •  •  •."  Likewise,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  baa. 
after  protracted  hearings,  found  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  be  a  Communist-action 
organization  required  to  register  under  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

In  spite  of  this,  much  dicta  has  appeared 
in  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  effect  that  the  Communist  Party  ts  a 
political  organization  of  a  lawfial  nature 
similar  to  the  Republican,  Democratic,  or 
Socialist  Parties,  hinting  that  disclosure  of 
membership  therein  or  association  therewith 
Is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment.  While  this  view  has  not  been 
actually  held  In  any  known  case,  language 
contained  In  many  of  the  decisions  has  In- 
vited confusion. 

Many  cases  have  been  decided  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  an  increase  in  Com- 
munlrrt  activity  in  the  United  States  through 
invalidation  of  State  sedition  statutes,  and 
limitation  of  State  and  Federal  Investigating 
powers  in  the  field  of  subversion  although 
these  eases  might  readily  have  been  disposed 
of  without  so  broadly  limiting  national  and 
State  security  efforts.  The  paralysis  of  our 
Internal  security  grows  largely  from  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  centering  around 
technicalities  emanating  from  our  Judicial 
process  which  the  Communists  seek  to  de- 
stroy, yet,  use  as  a  refuge  to  masquerade 
their  diabolical  objectives.  This  trend  was 
treated  fully  In  the  Conference  of  State  Chief 
Jiutices  last  year  when  they  called  upon 
the  U.8.  Supreme  Coiut  to  exercise  the 
power  of  Judicial  self-restraint.  The  dis- 
senting opinions  of  certain  Supreme  Court 
Justices  have  been  crystal  clear  In  charting 
the  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  nuijority  to 
recognize  the  underground  forces  that  are  at 
work  and  to  appreciate  how  these  decisions 
affect  our  Internal  security. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  "Justice 
delayed  is  Justice  denied."  The  delays  In  ar- 
riving at   final  determinations   in   criminal 
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proceedings  have  Invited  criticism  of  the 
American  Judicial  process.  In  no  area  has 
thU  been  more  tragically  Illustrated  than  In 
cases  dealing  with  Communists.  The  pro- 
ceeding against  the  Communist  Party  before 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  is  a 
cfise  in  point  which  mckes  a  mockery  of 
Justice.  E  gbt  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1960.  The  status  of  the  Communist  Party 
continues  to  remain  unadjudlcated.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  act  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  CommunisU  have  used 
every  tactic  to  delay  thn  determination  of 
this  case  and  subsequent  enforcement  of  this 
act. 

Tour  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
this  delay  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  Itself  which  is  com- 
poeed  of  men  and  women  of  great  talent 
who  have  diligently  and  courageously  main- 
tained a  rare  Judicial  attitude  and  com- 
posure despite  the  Communist  vilification 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  the  Board  and 
the  members  personally  They  have  en- 
dured frustrations  lmpoc«d  upon  them  by 
Judicial  delays  and  failures  to  meet  the 
Issues  In  a  decisive  manner  so  that  Justice 
might  Inure  to  the  American  people  as 
well  as  to  the  accused. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
\mder  the  mandate  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  issued  its  order  on  April  20, 
1953.*  That  order,  issued  after  exhaustive 
hearings  and  documentt^d  in  a  scholarly 
manner  on  a  legal  basis,  found  that  the 
Communist  Party.  UB.A..  was  a  Communist- 
action  organization  and  directed  that  it 
must  comply  with  the  act.  This  order  re- 
mains to  be  enforced.  We  reassert  the  views 
stated  In  the  brief  which  the  American  Bar 
Association  filed  in  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
In  support  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  If  any  part  of  the  said  act  violates 
the  Constitution,  the  courts  should  so  hold. 
Congress  should  then  enact  new  legislation 
or  amend  the  present  act  to  conform  to  any 
constitutional  requirements  as  determined 
by  the  courts.  If  the  act  Is  constitutional, 
the  Communist  Party  should  not  continue 
to  enjoy  Immunity  from  its  security  provi- 
sions during  many  years  of  protracted 
Utlgatlon. 

The  Importance  of  the  Communist  Party 
proceeding  before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Boftfd  Justifies  n  brief  rtaumi  of 
this  matter: 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  determine 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  but  rather 
remanded  the  case  to  the  Board  for  ex- 
ploration of  charges  supported  by  affidavit 
made  by  the  party  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
concerning  the  credibility  of  three  Govern- 
ment witnesses,  namely.  Crouch,  Johnson, 
and  Matusow.  The  charges  made  by  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  court  of  appeals 
were  not  controverted  by  counteraffidavlt 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  other  overwhelming  evidence 
to  sustain  the  Board's  order.  The  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  since  the  assertions  were 
not  challenged  by  the  Department  it  must 
remand  the  case  to  the  Board  for  explora- 
tion. 

2.  When  the  case  was  returned  to  the 
Board  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not 
undertake  to  challenge  the  veracity  of  the 
charges  made  against  the(>e  three  witnesses. 
Accordingly  under  the  Supreme  Coiu't's 
opinion  the  Board  had  no  alternative  but 
to  expunge  their  testimony  In  Its  entirety 
from  the  record,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
remainder  of  the  evidence — testimony  and 
documentary — ^the  Board  entered  a  new 
order. 
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5.  The  case  again  was  argued  before  the 
court  of  appeals.  After  oral  argument 
there  and  prior  to  decision  by  the  court  of 
Jippeals,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
Its  opinion  In  the  Jencks  case  (noted  later 
In  this  report) .  The  party  thereupon  filed 
motions  invoking  the  Jencks  doctrine.  The 
court  of  appeals  then  remanded  the  case 
to  the  Board  for  production  of  documents 
in  relation  to  witness  Mary  Markward.  The 
Conununlst  Party  then  filed  a  petition  for 
rehearing  and  a  motion  to  adduce  additional 
evidence  In  relation  to  Witness  Budenz.  In 
the  course  of  preparing  a  reply  to  the  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  and  the  motion  the  De- 
partment discovered  the  existence  of  a  re- 
cording of  the  Initial  interviews  with  Bu- 
denz after  he  left  the  party,  the  substance 
of  which  had  been  previously  reported. 
This  discovery  was  nuide  known  to  the 
appellate  court  and  it  thereupon  renxanded 
the  Budenz  question  also  for  production  of 
dociunents. 

4.  All  documents  ordered  by  the  Court  to 
be  produced  have  been  furnished  l>y  the 
Department  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  In  relation  to  the  two  wit- 
nesses. It  developed,  however,  that  Budenz 
was  unavailable  for  further  cross-examina- 
tion due  to  a  grave  heart  condition.  The 
party  now  has  a  motion  pending  to  reopen 
the  case  for  cross-examination  of  all  FBI 
agents  who  Interviewed  Budenz.  claiming 
among  other  items  that  there  are  incon- 
sistencies between  the  documents  produced 
and  the  testimony  of  Bixlenz  before  the 
Board. 

6.  On  February  9.  1959,  The  S.A.C3.  in 
an  order  for  the  third  time  after  months  of 
additional  study,  required  the  CPUSA  to 
register  in  accordance  with  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  In  its  most  recent  order, 
the  Board  rejected  the  Communist  Party 
claim  that  false  testimony  had  been  given 
by  a  witness  in  another  proceeding.  Another 
round  ot  appeals  no  doubt  will  be  sought 
by  the  Commtinlst  Party  to  further  delay  a 
final  adjudication  of  this  case. 

The  following  are  the  principal  cases  that 
have  been  criticized  by  the  public,  public 
officials  and  the  bar  In  varying  degrees  as 
Illustrative  of  how  our  sectu'ity  has  been 
weakened : 

1.  Pennsylvania  v.  Steve  Nelson  (360  U.S. 
497  (April  2,  1956) ) :  The  Court  held  6  to  3 
that  the  Federal  Smith  Act  which  prohibits 
the  knowing  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  U.S.  Government  by  force  and  violence, 
suspends  the  enforclblllty  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Sedition  Act  In  certain  respects — 
which  act  proscribes  the  same  conduct — on 
the  grounds  that  Congress  has  preempted 
the  field  of  sedition  against  the  United 
States  to  the  exclusion  of  parallel  State  leg- 
islation that  the  donUnant  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  precludes  State  Inter- 
vention, and  that  the  administration  of  the 
State  act  would  conflict  with  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  plan.  Three  Justices  dissented 
in  every  respect  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Court  should  not  void  State  legislation 
without  a  clear  mandate  from  Congreas.* 

2.  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  v.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  (351  U.8.  115  (April 
80,  1966 ) )  :  The  Board  found  the  Communist 
Party  to  be  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion subject  to  the  registration  provisions 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950.  The  Communist  Party  appealed  to  the 
VS.  Court  of  Appeals  and  filed  a  motion  for 
leave  to  Introduce  additional  evidence  before 
the  Board  alleging  that  three  Government 
witnesses  had  committed  perjury  In  other 
similar    cases    which    motion    was    denied. 


^Tbe  frequency  oi  dissents  in  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  decisions  on  matters  relating 
to  Conununlsts  reflects  how  the  Court  Is 
divided  and  supports  the  thesis  of  this  oom- 
n:iittee  that  corrective  action  Is  called  for  by 
enactment  of  legislation. 


The  Government  did  not  challenge  the  al- 
legations In  the  motion,  but  simply  con- 
tended that  the  Board's  order  was  amply 
supported  by  evidence  other  than  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  In  question.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  6  to  3  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  had  erred  in  denying  the  motion 
and  remanded  to  the  Board  to  p>ermit  the 
evidence  to  be  introduced.  Three  Justices 
dissented  on  the  grounds  that  denial  of  the 
motion  was  within  the  lower  court's  discre- 
tion and  that  there  had  been  no  abuse  of 
discretion.  The  dissent  criticised  the  refusal 
of  tlie  majority  to  deal  with  the  constitu- 
tional Issues  presented. 

3.  Watkins  v.  U.S.,  354  UJS.  178  (June  17, 
1957)  :  A  union  officer  appearing  as  a  wit- 
ness before  a  subconunlttee  of  the  House 
Conijaittee  on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  as  to  past  Com- 
munist Party  membership  of  certain  persons, 
objecting  on  grounds  of  lack  of  pertinency 
to  the  subject  under  inquiry  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  Supreme  Court  held  <  to  1 
(two  Justices  not  participating)  that  under 
the  applicable  statute  a  congressional  investi- 
gating committee  must  upon  objection  at 
a  witness  on  the  grounds  of  pertinency,  state 
for  the  record  the  subject  under  Inquiry  at 
that  time  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
propounded  questions  are  pertinent  thereto. 
The  Court  stated  that  the  phrase  "Un- 
American  Activities"  was  vague  and  that  the 
evidence  failed  to  show  that  the  question  tm- 
der  investigative  inquiry  was  ever  made 
specifically  known  to  the  witness.  The  dis- 
sent declared  that  the  pertinency  of  the 
questions  asked  to  the  nuitter  under  In- 
vestigation had  been  sufficiently  shown. 
(This  decision  has  led  to  a  continuing  dis- 
cussion and  challenge  by  witnesses  as  to 
the  pertinency  of  questions.  No  court 
could  function  smoothly  under  such  an  im- 
pediment.) 

4.  Cole  V.  Tounif.  851  U.S.  636  (Jtine  11, 
1956) :  An  employee  In  the  U.S.  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department,  who  was 
charged  with  "sympathetic  association"  with 
individuals  reliably  reported  to  be  Com- 
munists and  making  contribution  to  an  al- 
legedly subversive  organization,  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  the  agency  head  under 
the  authority  of  the  Siunmary  Suspension 
Act  of  1950  which  authorizes  heads  of  speci- 
fied agencies  to  stunmarily  dismiss  employ- 
ees "in  the  Interests  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States."  The  act  provides  that 
the  determination  of  the  agency  head  ta 
conclusive  and  final.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  a  6  to  1  decision  overturned  the  dismissal 
on  the  ground  that  the  Summary  Suspension 
Act  has  reference  only  to  those  activities  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  Nation's  safety. 
and  that  the  employee  in  question  did  not 
occupy  a  sensitive  position.  Three  Justices 
dissented  holding  that  the  clear  purpose  of 
Congress  was  being  frustrated  in  that  the 
statute  had  been  Intended  to  authorize  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  employees  whose  reten- 
tion would  be  Inimical  to  the  national  in- 
terests regardless  of  the  senBitivity  of  their 
positions. 

5.  Leedom  v.  IntematioTial  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers.  352  VS.  145  (De- 
cember 10,  1966) :  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  after  an  administrative  investi- 
gation and  hearing  found  that  an  officer  of 
the  plaintiff  union  had  filed  a  false  non- 
Communist  affidavit.  The  Board,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Which  denies  the  benefit  of  the  act  to  unions 
whose  officers  have  not  filed  such  affidavits 
and  makes  tinion  officers  who  have  flied  false 
affidavits  subject  to  criminal  penalties,  is- 
sued a  decompllance  order  barring  the  union 
from  the  benefits  of  the  act  until  it  complied. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  order 
was  beyond  the  Board  Is  authority  and  that 
the  only  remedy  which  the  act  permits  In 
the  case  of  false  affidavits  is  the  criminal 
penalty. 
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6.  Amalgamated  Meateutteri  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  ▼.  National  Labor 
Relatione  Board,  3Sa  U.S.  15S  (D«o«mb«r  10. 
lOM) :  An  offlc«r  of  plaintiff  union  had  bMn 
eonvloted  of  ftllnc  »  falM  non>OoinmunUt 
•.«d»Tlt.  The  Board  Uaued  an  ordar  dl- 
nctlng  tha  amployar  to  oorraot  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  Tht  court  of  appaala  rafuMd 
to  enforea  this  order  on  tha  ground  that 
the  union  waa  not  In  eompUanoa  with  tha 
act  and  thus  not  entitled  to  Its  benefits. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed,  reiterating  the 
▼lew  stated  In  the  Leedom  case  that  the  sole 
penalty  for  false  filing  of  a  non-Communist 
afOdavlt  Is  the  criminal  penalty. 

7.  Oold  V.  U.S..  350  U.S.  085  (January  38. 
I»ft7) :  Defendant  president  of  a  labor  union 
WAS  convicted  of  having  fled  a  false  non- 
Communist  affidavit  with  the  NLRB.  On 
defendant's  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals the  conviction  was  afllrmed.  It  ap- 
peared that  an  FBI  agent  Investigating 
another  similar  case  telephoned  or  visited 
three  members  of  the  Jury  during  defendant's 
trial  and  Inquired  whether  they  had  re- 
ceived any  propaganda  literature.  The  Issue 
reaching  the  Supreme  Court  was  whether  the 
Impact  of  these  contacts  on  the  Jurors  was 
•0  prejudicial  as  to  require  reversal.  The 
Court  so  held  In  a  per  curiam  opinion.  Four 
Justices  dissented  on  the  ground  that  no 
effect  upon  the  Jurors  adverse  to  the  de- 
fendant could  reasonably  be  anticipated  by 
▼irtue  of  the  accidental  Intrusion  on  their 
privacy. 

8.  V.S.  ▼.  Witkovich,  353  U.S.  IM  (Apr.  29. 
1067) :  The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1053  requires  that  an  alien  against  whom 
a  deportation  order  has  been  outstanding 
for  more  than  6  months  shall  be  required  "to 
give  Information  under  oath  as  to  his  na- 
tionality, clrciunstances,  habits,  associations 
and  activities,  and  such  other  Information, 
whether  or  not  related  to  the  foregoing,  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  deem  fit  and 
pr<^>er."  Appellee  being  an  alien  against 
whom  a  deportation  order  had  been  out- 
standing for  6  months  refused  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  appropriate  Im- 
migration authorities  regarding  his  present 
Communist  relationships.  He  was  indicted 
under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  Supreme  Court  held,  6  to  2,  that  the 
statute  authorized  only  questions  reasonably 
calculated  to  keep  the  Attorney  General 
advised  regarding  the  continued  availability 
for  departure  of  aliens  whose  deportation  is 
overdue  and  ruled  for  dismissal  of  the  in- 
dictment. Two  Justices  dissented  expressing 
the  view  that  under  the  statute  an  alien 
could  properly  be  questioned  as  to  activities 
indicated  by  past  conduct  and  that  the 
statute  raised  no  constitutional  question. 

9.  Schware  v.  Board  of  Examiners  of  New 
Mexico,  363  U.S.  232  (May  6,  1957)  :  Sch ware's 
application  to  take  the  New  Mexico  bar  ex- 
amination was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
petitioner  had  not  shown  good  moral  char- 
acter in  view  of  his  past  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  his  use  of  aliases  and  his 
record  of  arrests.  Schware,  unlike  other  In- 
dividuals, did  not  Invoke  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  was  frank  and  candid  with  regard 
to  his  past  Conununlst  activities.  While  the 
petitioner  made  out  a  good  case  on  his  con- 
version from  Conununlst  ideology,  neverthe- 
less the  decision  casts  grave  doubt  on  the 
propriety  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  substitute 
Its  standard  of  fitness  for  the  bar  of  New 
Mexico  in  place  of  the  standard  established 
by  the  bar  and  the  courts  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Supretne  Court  reversed  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Mexico  holding  that 
Schware's  exclusion  violated  due  process, 
stating  that  the  record  did  not  support  the 
State  court's  conclusion  that  petitioner  had 
not  shown  good  moral  character. 

10.  Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar  of  California, 
353  U.S.  352  (May  6,  1957):  Petitioner  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  as  to  present  and 
past  membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
put  to  him  by  the  CaUfornla  State  Bar  Ex- 


aminert.  Re  waa  thereupon  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
failed  to  prove  that  he  waa  of  |00d  moral 
oharaotar  and  did  not  advooata  tha  OT«r- 
throw  of  the  Federal  qr  State  Govemmenta 
by  uneonstltutlonal  paeans.  Five  Justloae  at 
the  Supreme  Coui-t  overruled  the  California 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  petlUoner*! 
right  of  due  process  had  been  violated  since 
the  evidence  did  not  rationally  support  the 
finding  that  he  had  failed  to  prove  that  he 
was  of  good  moral  character  and  that  he 
did  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. Two  Justices  dissented  on  the  ground 
that  refusal  to  answer  questions  relevant  to 
fitness  without  constitutional  Justification 
Justified  the  committee's  refusal  to  certify 
petitioner  for  admission  to  the  bar.  One 
Justice  dissented  on  procedural  grounds. 
(This  decision  Is  the  greatest  Inroad  on  the 
traditional  right  of  each  Stata  to  establish 
its  standard  of  fitness  for  its  own  bar  and 
was  severely  criticized  by  former  President 
David  F.  Maxwell  in  his  annual  address  to 
this  association.) 

11.  Jencks  v.  VS..  353  U.S.  867  (June  S. 
1057) :  An  ofllcer  of  a  labcw  union  was  In- 
dicted for  filing  a  false  non-Communlst  af- 
fidavit with  the  NLRB.  At  his  trial  he  filed 
a  motion  requesting  an  Inspection  of  reporta 
made  to  the  FBI  by  Government  witnesses  as 
to  event  and  activities  to  which  they  had 
testified  at  the  trial.  His  motion  was  de- 
nied and  he  was  convicted.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  overturned  this  conviction,  five 
Justices  concurring;  stating  that  the  de- 
fendant was  entitled  to  examine  these  re- 
porta. The  former  practice  of  submitting 
Government  documents  to  the  trial  Judge  for 
his  determination  of  relevancy  and  material- 
ity was  disapproved  and  the  Court  held  that 
if  the  Government  wished  to  exercise  Its 
privilege  to  withhold  the  reporta  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  then  th^  criminal  action  must 
be  dismissed.  Three  Justices  dissented  In 
part,  holding  that  the  documenta  should  be 
produced  for  the  examination  of  the  trial 
court  In  camera  to  determine  their  relevancy 
as  well  as  the  applicability  of  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  of  privilege  In  the  public  In- 
terest.    One  Jxistice  dissented  en  toto. 

12.  SeriHce  v.  Dulles  (354  UJS.  363  (June 
17,  1957) ) :  Plaintiff,  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, was  on  nimierous  occasions  Investigated 
as  to  loyalty  and  standing  as  a  security 
risk.  These  investigations  involved  exten- 
sive hearings.  In  the  most  recent  one  the 
State  Department  gave  him  clearance  and 
this  action  was  approved  by  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary.  However,  on  a  poet  audit 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conunlsslon  made  unfavorable  findings 
and  reconunended  his  discharge.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  accepted  these  findings  with- 
out making  an  Independent  review  of  the 
evidence.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of 
two  Federal  courta  holding  that  Dulles'  ac- 
tion was  In  violation  of  the  loyalty  and 
security  regulations  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  bound  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent determination  after  a  review  of  the 
evidence. 

13.  Yatee  ▼.  U.S.  (354  U.S.  298  (June  17, 
1967) ) :  Defendanta  were  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  advocate  and  teach  ^e  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  organize  as  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  a  society  of 
persons  who  so  advocate  and  teach,  all  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Smith  Act.  The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  convictions  In  two 
lower  Federal  ooiu-ta  and  held  that  teaching 
and  advocating  the  abstract  doctrine  of  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government 
was  not  punishable  xmder  the  Smith  Act  as 
long  as  it  was  "divorced  from  any  effort  to 
Instigate  action  to  that  end."  The  Court 
further  held  that  the  term  "organize"  as 
used  In  the  Smith  Act  referred  only  to  acta 
entering  Into  the  creation  of  a  new  organl- 


■atlon  and  stated  that  alnea  tha  Oommuntst 
Party  waa  organlaad  in  1046  and  the  indict- 
ment not  returned  untU  1061,  that  the 
proaaoutlon  on  this  chart*  waa  barrad  by  tha 
S-yaar  atatuta  of  llmltatlona.  This  deoUlon 
la  oharaotartaad  by  numerous  partial  dls- 
aanta  and  partial  oonourrenoes  on  the  part 
of  the  varloua  Justices.  Two  Juitloaa  In 
dissent  stated  that  overt  acta  In  furtharane* 
of  the  conspiracy  could  be  proved  from  the 
record. 

14.  Jtaley.  Stem  A  Brown  ▼.  Ohio  (864 
J3B.  020) ) :  The  Supreme  Court  vacated  the 
Judgment  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  and 
remanded  for  consideration  In  the  light  of 
Stoeezy  v.  N.H..  a  case  concerning  the  con- 
viction of  three  men  who  had  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  Communist  actlvl- 
tlea  put  to  them  by  the  Ohio  Un-American 
Activities  Commission.  One  Justice  dis- 
aented  for  the  reasons  stated  In  his  dis- 
senting opinions  in  Sweexy  and  Watklns 
and  another  Justice  dissented  Indicating  his 
deelre  to  note  probable  Jurisdiction  and  set 
the  case  for  argument.  On  remand  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  reiterated  Ita  earlier 
conviction  and  tha  case  la  once  more  pend- 
ing appeal. 

16.  Sweety  t.  New  Hampehtre  (S54  VS. 
334  (June  17,  1067) ) :  In  the  course  of  an 
Investigation  of  subversive  activities  In  New 
Hampshire  a  wltneas  refused  to  answer 
questions  concerning  a  lecture  given  by  him 
at  the  State  University  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  Progreesive  Party  and  Ita  ad- 
herenta  asked  by  the  New  Hampshire  attor- 
ney general  acting  as  a  one-man  legislative 
committee.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  contempt  conviction  by  the  State  court, 
four  Justices  basing  their  decision  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  Legislature  had  not 
made  clear  In  the  authorising  legislation 
that  It  desired  the  information  sought  by 
the  attorney  general  and  deemed  the  lack 
of  authorization  to  be  a  lack  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  attorney  general.  Two 
Justices  dissented  from  this  reasoning  say- 
ing that  the  distribution  of  powers  on  the 
State  level  Is  not  a  matter  of  Federal  con- 
cern, but  concurred  In  the  result  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  had  failed  to  show 
that  the  protection  of  State  Interesta  Justi- 
fied the  invasion  of  the  witness'  constitu- 
tionally protected  academic  and  political 
freedoms.  Two  Justices  dissented  from  tha 
result  In  Ita  entirety. 

16.  Sloc/iot0er  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (360  U.8.  651  (April  0, 
1056) ) :  Under  the  terms  of  a  New  York  City 
charter  provision  which  had  been  long  In 
effect  a  City  College  professor  was  discharged 
without  notice  or  hearing  for  claiming  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  when 
asked  about  Communist  Party  membership 
by  a  congressional  committee  investigating 
matters  of  national  seciuity.  It  seemed 
that  the  professor  had  answered  similar 
questions  put  by  a  State  Investigating  body 
and  that  this  information  was  in  the  hands 
of  dty  authorities  at  the  time  of  his  dls- 
chargpe.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
decisions  of  three  New  York  courta  and  held 
that  this  automatic  discharge  was  uncon- 
stitutional because  of  alleged  lack  of  due 
procees.     Four  Justices  dissented. 

17.  United  Mine  Workers  v.  Arkaneaa  Oak 
Flooring  Co.,  361  U.S.  62  (April  23.  1056): 
Loiilsiana  State  coxirta  had  enjoined  picket- 
ing by  a  union  which  had  failed  to  file  the 
non-Communlst  affldavita  and  other  data  re- 
qxilred  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Stata 
coiu^  had  no  power  to  enjoin  the  picketing 
on  the  ground  that  while  the  union  could 
not  resort  to  the  NLRB  becaxise  of  ita  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  filing  requlrementa. 
It  could  nevertheless  take  other  lawful  ac- 
tion, e.g.,  peaceful  picketing.  One  Justice 
dissented  on  the  gro\ind  that  the  said  act 
contained  no  Implied  limitation  on  the  State 
power  exercised  \inder  these  facta. 
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18.  Sacher  v.  V£..  1«  8.  Ot.  849  (May  18. 
1068) :  Sacher  refused  to  answer  three  quaa- 
tions  put  to  him  by  a  aubcommlttaa  of  tha 
Internal  Security  SuboomiBittaa  of  tha  8aa- 
ata  Committee  on  the  Judlelary.  Hla  eon- 
tempt  conviction  waa  uphold  by  tha  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court  remanded 
the  caaa  for  reoonsldaratlon  In  tha  light  of 
Watkina  v.  V.S.  Tha  eate  was  reargued  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  convic- 
tion reaffirmed.  The  Supnime  Court  again 
reversed  the  order  of  conviction  and  found 
that  questions  relating  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion barring  CommunlsU  from  practice  at 
the  Federal  bar  constituted  an  excursion 
outelde  the  committee's  auhorlsed  tcope  of 
Inquiry.  The  grant  of  certiorari  and  re- 
versal order  were  made  at  tiie  same  time  and 
In  the  same  per  curiam  decision.  Two  Jiu- 
tices  dissented  on  the  grounds  that  the 
questions  were  pertinent  to  the  authorized 
Inquiry  and  that  the  Court  had  refused  to 
hear  argument  from  Government  attorneys. 

10.  Kent  A  Briehl  v.  DuUca,  78  S.  Ct.  1113 
(June  10,  1058)  :  The  8?<:retary  of  State 
turned  down  passport  appUcatlona  of  Kent 
and  Briehl  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
Communlsta  and  that  they  had  had  con- 
stant and  prolonged  adherence  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  line.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed two  lower  Federal  cciiru  and  held 
that  since  statutes  provided  that  It  la  un- 
lawful for  a  citizen  to  enter  or  leave  the 
United  States  without  a  valid  pas5port.  the 
Secretary  of  State  did  not  have  avithorlty  to 
promulgate  regulations  denying  pas; porta  to 
Commun'Bta  or  to  persons  whom  evidence 
showed  were  going  abroad  to  further  Com- 
munist causes,  or  regulations  demanding 
non-Comm\mlst  affldavita  from  citizens  ap- 
plying for  parfporta.  Three  Justices  dis- 
sented in  all  regards  statlni;  thot  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  passport  power  permitted  the 
regulation   in   question. 

20.  Dayton  v.  Dulles,  78  B.  Ct.  1127  (June 
16,  1958)  :  Dayton,  a  native  bom  citizen,  is  a 
physicist  who  has  been  connected  with  var- 
ious Federal  projecta.  He  spplied  for  a  pass- 
port to  enable  him  to  tnivel  to  India  In 
order  to  accept  a  position  as  a  research 
physicist  there.  This  application  was  turned 
down  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  three  rea- 
rons:  (1)  his  alleged  association  with  various 
Communista.  (2)  acsociatlons  with  persons 
suspected  of  being  part  of  the  Rosenberg 
espionage  ring.  (3)  his  alleged  presence  in 
an  apartment  In  New  York  which  was  al- 
legedly used  for  mlcrofilnUog  material  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  a  foreign  government. 
Basing  Ita  reasoning  on  Kent  v.  Dulles,  the 
Supreme  Court  overruled  two  lower  Federal 
courta  and  held  that  the  passport  could  not 
be  denied  to  a  U.S.  citizen  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  believed  he  waa  going  abroad 
to  engage  in  activities  which  would  advance 
the  Communist  movement.  Four  Justices 
dissented  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  dis- 
sent in  Kent  v.  Dulles. 

21.  Yates  v.  U.S..  78  S.  Ct.  128  (November 
26,  1957) :  Yates  and  13  others  were  Indicted 
and  convicted  of  conspiring  to  violate  the 
Smith  Act.  In  the  coiu'se  of  the  trial  Yates 
refUEed  to  answer  11  questions  relating  to 
whether  other  persons  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  trial  court  held  her 
In  contempt  for  each  refusal  and  imposed 
11  concurrent  sentences  of  1  year  each.  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  two  lower  Federal 
courta  holding  that  this  action  constituted 
an  improper  multiplication  of  contempta  be- 
cause the  witness  when  first  Inquiry  was 
made  stated  that  she  would  not  identify  any 
Commtmlst  Party  members.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  all  but  the  first  conviction 
which  was  vacated  and  remanded  for  re- 
sentencing "In  the  cool  reflection  of  subse- 
quent eventa".  Three  Jiistices  dissented  to 
the  remand  of  the  first  conviction  holding 
that  all  the  convictions  should  be  thrown 
out. 


aa.  BonatU  ▼.  Bopera,  T8  8.  Ot.  876  (Juna 
t.  1088) :  BonetU  waa  an  alien  admitted  to 
tha  United  SUtaa  for  parmanant  raaldanoa  In 
1838  who  Joined  tha  Oommunltt  Party  In 
1083  and  left  It  In  1086.  In  1037  he  want  to 
epaln  to  fight  the  Spanlah  ClvU  War.  In 
1038  he  returned  and  waa  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  aa  a  quota  Immigrant  and 
thereafter  continued  to  raalda  In  tha  United 
Btatas,  except  for  a  1-day  vUlt  to  Mexico  In 
1030.  The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1060  pro- 
vides for  deportation  of  any  alien  who  was 
at  the  time  of  entry  Into  the  United  States, 
or  has  been  at  any  time  thereafter  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  two  lower  Federal  courta  and 
held  that  plaintiff's  time  of  entry  for  pur- 
poses of  the  act  was  1938  not  1923,  and  not 
having  been  a  party  member  then  or  sub- 
sequently, was  not  deportable.  Three  Jus- 
tices dissented  stating  that  this  construc- 
tion deletes  the  phrase  "at  any  time"  out  of 
the  act  and  reads  the  word  "last"  Into  the 
statute  and  thereby  "crlpplea  the  eflectlTa- 
ness  of  the  act." 

23.  Flaxer  v.  U.S.,  70  S.  Ct.  101  (December 
15,  1958)  :  Flaxer  was  convicted  of  contempt 
of  Congress  and  falling  to  produce  pursuant 
to  a  Bubpena  duces  tecum  Issued  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  rec- 
ords of  his  union  showing  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  members  employed  by  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government.  The  Supreme 
Court  remanded  the  case  for  reconsideration 
In  the  light  of  Watkina.  Upon  reaffirmation 
of  Flaxcr's  conviction  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  Indictment 
named  October  6.  1951,  as  the  data  of  con- 
tempt when  actually  the  subcommittee  had 
given  him  10  days  from  that  date  In  which 
to  comply.  The  Court  states  "Yet  for  all  we 
know,  a  witness  who  was  adamant  and  defi- 
ant on  October  6  might  be  meek  and  sub- 
missive on  October  15." 

24.  C/p/ioua  V.  Wyman,  355  U.S.  18  (1957) 
(pending) :  Appellant  Uphaus  appealed  from 
affirmance  by  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  of  his  conviction  of  contempt  of  court 
for  refusing  on  grounds  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  produce  a  rerponse  to  subpena 
duces  tecum,  a  guest  list  and  certain  corre- 
spondence with  Ep>eakers  at  World  Fellow- 
ship, Inc.,  a  Eununer  camp  in  Albany,  N.H., 
of  which  appellant  was  executive  director. 
The  documenta  were  subpenaed  by  a  State 
legislative  committee  in  the  course  of  a 
State  investigation  of  subversive  activities. 
The  U£.  Supreme  Court  without  hearing 
argument  on  October  14.  1957,  vacated  the 
Judgment  of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  and  remanded  the  case  for  further 
consideration  in  light  of  Sweezy  v.  NJl.. 
whereupon  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  Ite  former  decision  and 
appellant  again  appealed.  This  case  was 
argued  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
November  15,  1958.  and  a  further  decision  is 
now  pending. 

The  Shelner  case  (Florida) :  In  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
delegates  and  authorization  of  the  board  of 
governors,  our  committee — on  the  request 
of  the  State  attorney  for  cooperation — ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  permission  to  appear 
as  amicus  curiae  In  the  appeal  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  from  the  or- 
der of  dismissal  of  the  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings against  Leo  Shelner.  Leo  Shelner  had 
twice  previously  been  ordered  disbarred  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Florida. 

Otir  committee  prepared  and  sulunitted  a 
brief  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  In 
which  ite  views  were  set  forth  with  relation 
to  the  duty  of  the  bar  and  of  the  courta 
concerning  the  responsibilities  In  maintain- 
ing the  high  standards  of  fitness  required  of 
lawyers.  The  committee  further  defined  Ita 
concept  of  an  acceptable  standard  for  at- 
torneys. Any  member  of  the  bar  who.  In 
appropriate  proceedings  perslsta  In  refusal 
to   answer    pertinent   questions   concerning 


his  activities  in  tha  Oommunlat  Party  or 
Communist-dominated  fronta  on  tha 
ground  that  his  answers  to  such  quaatlona 
conoemtng  hla  activities  mli^t  tend  to  In- 
criminate him  Is  unfit.  It  la  Inconceivable 
to  us  that  an  attorney  and  offloar  of  tha 
court  may  continue  In  good  standing  while 
he  pleads  self-incrimination  In  refusing  to 
answer  quaatlona  relating  to  aubvaralva 
actlvltlea. 

The  brief  pointed  out  that  labor-unioa 
officials,  teachers.  Government  employees, 
and  employees  of  private  indiutry.  have 
been  safeguarded  In  Invoking  tha  fifth 
amendment  to  inquiries  which  might  tend 
to  IncrinUnate  them.  However,  In  so  doing, 
they  demonstrate  lack  of  candor  required  of 
attorneys  and  forfeit  their  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  The  Shelner  case 
is  most  important  to  the  bar.  Other  States 
having  such  problems  await  the  final  de- 
cision. 

The  appeal  was  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Florida  on  February  8.  1058. 
Julius  Applebaum,  a  member  of  o\ir  com- 
mittee, argued  as  amicus  curiae  for  this  as- 
sociation. On  July  24,  1958,  the  court 
ordered  further  argxunent  on  September  6. 
1958,  and  requested  supplemental  briefs  as 
to  the  appUcatlon  of  three  decisions,  Mas 
Lemer  v.  Hugh  J.  Caaey  et  al.;  Herman 
A.  Beilan  v.  Board  of  Public  Education, 
School  District  of  Philadelphia;  and  Mil- 
ton Knapp  v.  JfiteheU  D.  Schweiteer  et  aL, 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  Jtme  30.  1958.  Our  committee 
prepared  a  supplemental  brief  on  behalf  ot 
the  association  and  participated  in  the  sup- 
plemental argument.  As  of  this  wrltliig, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  has  not  yet 
rendered  ita  decision.  The  committee  is 
wining  to  appear  in  similar  cases  upon  direc- 
tion of  the  house  of  delegates  or  board  of 
governors. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  due  procees 
afforded  Shelner  is  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch of  September  16,  1958.  By  decree  of 
the  Communist  regime  In  Hungary,  3,500 
lawyers  were  disbarred.  They  were  deemed 
to  lack  approved  political  qualifications. 

COMMUNIST   TACTICS 

The  Communista  have  set  forth  their 
master  plan  of  world  conquest  even  more 
forthrightly  than  did  Hitler  In  "Meln 
Kampf."  The  Communist  Manifesto  Is 
specific:  "The  Communista  disdain  to  con- 
ceal their  views  and  aims.  They  op>enly 
declare  that  their  ends  can  be  attained  only 
by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing 
social  conditions."  *  Communista  have 
never  deviated  from  the  theory  enunciated 
by  Marx  and  the  strategy  devised  by  Lenin. 

The  Conununlst  master  plan  for  world 
conquest  has  been  outlined  by  both  Lenin 
and  Stalin  as  entailing  the  violent  smashing 
and  overthrow  of  all  non-Soviet  governmenta. 
Including  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  this  overthrow  and 
to  prepare  for  it  In  each  instance,  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  to  make  transmission  belta 
of  all  possible  nonparty  agencies  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Communist  line,  weaken- 
ing the  country  to  be  overthrown.  Al- 
ready this  has  become  an  historical  fact 
to  which  once  free  peoples,  now  enslaved, 
can  testify.  Need  we  have  more  evidence 
of  Soviet  Intent? 

Dviring  the  last  25  years,  the  United  States 
has  participated  In  hxmdreds  of  meetings 
with  the  Communista,  including  those  held 
at  Teheran,  Yalta,  Potedam,  Panmtinjom 
and  Geneva.  All  this  talk  has  led  to  many 
major  agreementa  and  Soviet  Russia  has 
broken  almost  all  of  them.  The  Commu- 
nista have  followed  Lenin's  dlctiun  about 


•"Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party"  by 
Karl  Marx  and  Frledllch  Engels  (Interna- 
tional Publishers,  New  York,  1932) ,  p.  44- 
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treatlM  and  agreements:  "Promises  are  like 
pie  cruats — made  to  be  broken."  • 

The  United  States  has  met  on  countless 
occasions  with  the  Chinese  Reds  to  nego- 
tiate the  release  of  American  prisoners. 
The  record  Is  a  dismal  one.  In  June  19S4 
a  total  of  76  Americans  were  held  In  Red 
China.  On  Augxist  1.  1955,  35  were  released. 
An  additional  28  were  released  at  the  end 
of  1955.  Since  then  nine  more  have  been 
released.  On  January  9,  1968.  the  Reds  In 
China  were  holding  foxir  Americans  and  In 
October  1958  had  arrested  a  fifth  Ameri- 
can, a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  Com- 
munists have  followed  Stalin's  principle  of 
diplomatic  intercourse: 

"Words  must  have  no  relation  to  action — 
otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy  Is  It? 
Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another.  Good 
words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of  bad 
deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  Is  no  more  pos- 
sible  than   dry  water  or  Iron   wood."" 

HINDSIGHT  OR  SOITND  APPaAISAL 

On  June  17,  1958.  when  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  Tass,  announced  the  executions  of 
former  Hungarian  Premier  Imre  Nagy,  Oen. 
Pal  Maleter,  and  two  other  leaders  of  the 
antl-Conununist  rebellion  of  1956,  Western 
leaders  expressed  shock  and  dismay.  Gen- 
eral Maleter,  the  hero  of  the  rebellion,  had 
been  seized  by  the  Soviets  when  he  met  with 
them  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  negotiate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Red  army  from  Buda- 
pest. Nagy  and  his  associates  were  executed, 
although  they  had  received  in  advance  a 
written  guarantee  of  safe  conduct  when  they 
left  their  asylum  In  the  Yugoslav  Embassy. 

In  March  1945,  16  top  leaders  of  the  Po- 
lish Government  were  invited  to  Moscow  to 
participate  In  the  conduct  of  negotiations. 
They  were  promised  on  the  word  of  honor 
of  the  Soviet  Government  that  they  would 
■  be  afforded  safe  conduct.  All  16  were 
arrested  and  then  vanished.  Nothing  further 
was  heard  of  any  of  them  until  10  years 
later,  when  the  wife  of  Gen.  Leopold 
Oktillckl  was  notified  of  his  death  9  years 
before  in  a  Soviet  prison."  Since  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre,  which  came  to  light  in 
1043,  where  thoxisands  of  Polish  officers 
who  were  prisoners  of  the  Soviets  were  shot 
and  b\irled  In  a  trench.  It  has  been  obvious 
that  coexistence  with  communism  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

Marx  and  Engels  stated  this  objective  In 
the  Communist  Manifesto: 

"The  theory  of  the  Communists  may  be 
summed  up  In  the  single  sentence:  Abolition 
of  private  property."" 

Lenin  gave  this  command  to  Communists: 

"It  Is  necessary  to  agree  to  any  and  every 
sacrifice,  and  even,  if  need  be — to  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  stratagems,  maneuvers,  and  illegal 
methods,  to  evasion  and  subterfuge."** 

On  another  occasion.  Lenin  added: 

"As  long  as  capitalism  remains  we  cannot 
live  In  peace.  In  the  end  one  or  the  other 
will  triumph — a  funeral  requiem  will  be 
sung  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or  over  world 
capitalism."  " 

On  September  17,  1955,  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
warned  ua :  "If  anyone  thinks  that  oiu:  smiles 


*  Collected  Works  of  Lenin,  vol.  9,  Russian, 
4th  ed.  pp.  290.  291;  Proletarian  No.  20, 
1906;  address  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
before  Atomic  Power  Institute,  Durham, 
NJi..  May  2.  1958. 

"Stalin — Elections  In  Petersburg  (Jan. 
12.  1913.  Sochlneniya  (Gospolitlzdat.  Mos- 
cow. 1946) ,  vol.  n.  p.  277.) 

"  Mlkolajczyk,  Stanlslaw,  "The  Rape  of 
Poland."  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 

1948,  pp.  111-112 

"  Ibid.,  footnote  8.  sec.  H. 

"V.  I.  Lenin  Selected  Works  (Interna- 
tional Publishers,  New  York,  1943.  pp.  95,  96.) 

"  Lenin,  "Speech  to  Moscow  Part  Nuclei 
Secretaries"  (Nov.  26,  1920);  Selected  Works 
(International  Publishers,  New  York.  1943, 
Vol.  ni,  p.  297.) 


mean  the  abandonment  of  the  teachings  of 
Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin,  he  Is  deceiving  him- 
self cruelly.  Those  who  expect  this  to  hap- 
pen  might  Just  as  well  wait  for  a  shrimp 
to  learn  how  to  whistle."  " 

Khrushchev  made  this  statement  to  West- 
ern diplomats  at  a  Moscow  reception  on 
November  18,  1956: 

"If  you  don't  like  us,  don't  accept  our 
Invitations  and  don't  Invite  us  to  come  to 
see  you.  Whether  you  like  It  or  not,  history 
is  on  ovir  side.    We  will  bury  you."" 

Khrushchev  appeared  on  our  American 
television  screens  on  June  2.  1957,  and  confi- 
dently told  us:  "Your  grandchildren  will  live 
under  socialism." 

William  Z.  Foster  dedicated  l^Ls  book,  "The 
Twilight  of  World  Capitalism."  to  his  great- 
grandson,  "who  will  live  In  a  Conununist 
United  States." 

The  key  to  Communist  tactics  Is  the  dia- 
lectic; expressed  through  what  Is  known  as 
historical  materialism.  By  constant  exam- 
ination of  the  directive  dociunenta  which 
flow  from  Moscow  to  the  Communist  parties 
of  the  world,  and  adapted  In  turn  by  them 
to  the  conditions  of  each  country,  we  see 
the  dialectic  at  work  through  the  Commu- 
nist line. 

Under  the  theory  of  the  dialectic,  as  it 
allegedly  works  in  society  and  history,  the 
triumph  of  the  world  Soviet  dictatorship  or 
socialism,  leading  to  world  communism.  Is 
Inevitable.  No  action  of  any  human  agency 
can  halt  this  fatalistic  process.  But  It  Is 
not  a  progress  that  is  made  on  a  stralt^ht 
line  or  even  on  a  curve;  it  Is  a  zigzag  move- 
ment due  to  the  struggle  of  contending 
forces  and  their  relative  strengths  from  time 
to  time,  a  course  which,  however,  leads  ever 
onward  toward  world  dictatorship.  This  re- 
sults at  times  in  Communist  advances,  at 
times  in  retreats.  Each  development  must 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  Red  tactics  and 
strategy  to  forward  the  course  of  world  dic- 
tatorship to  the  maximum  pnder  the  pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Stalin  has  stated  clearly  the  object  of  the 
strategy  of  retreat  or  apparent  retreat  when 
he  says:  "The  object  of  this  strategy  is  to 
gain  time,  to  demoralize  the  enemy,  and 
to  accumulate  forces  in  order  later  to  as- 
simie  the  offensive."  "  This  follows  Lenin's 
tactics  which  have  been  described  In  his 
work  "One  Step  Forward.  Two  Steps  Back- 
ward"." 

The  result  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  thus 
devised,  to  take  Into  account  the  relation- 
ship of  forces  at  any  particular  time,  Is  the 
appearance  of  forward  and  backward  move- 
ments, which  are  all  designed  by  their  zig- 
zag course  to  lead  to  furthering  Soviet  ad- 
vances. Because  of  the  general  lack  of 
knowledge  In  the  United  States  of  these 
tactics  and  strategy,  as  laid  down  by  Lenin 
and  Stalin  and  summed  up  in  the  latter's 
"Foxindations  of  Leninism,"  the  Soviet  ad- 
vance made  during  the  pfwt  26  years  has 
been  little  less  than  amazing. 

History  now  records  the  facts  of  Com- 
munist dialectics  at  work.  Under  Stalin  the 
change  from  hoetllity  to  apparent  friendship 
and  back  to  hostility  were  changes  by  pe- 
riods. There  was  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  pe- 
riod (time  of  hostility),  the  World  War  n 
period  (time  of  apparent  friendship),  and 
the  postwar  period  (time  of  hostility  again). 
Under  Khrushchev  Stalin  was  dtunned,  Lenin 
exalted,  and  then  at  a  1957  diplomatic  re- 
ception Khrushchev  switched  and  said,  "God 
grant  that  every  Communist  should  fight  for 
the  Interest  of  the  working  class  as  Stalin 
did."  The  Communist  strategy  under  Lenin, 
Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  Is  to  vue  both  hot 


«  St.  LouU  Post-Dispatch.  Sept.  16.  1955. 

»•  TJ3.  News  &  World  Report,  D«;.  27.  1867, 
p.  32 

"  "Foundations  of  Leninism",  Uttle  Lenin 
Library  ed..  p.  98 

"  HUAC,  Marxist  Classics,  op.  cit..  p.  187. 


and  cold  methods  at  once.  Thus  in  the  past 
few  months  we  have  witnessed  the  Ehelling 
of  Quemoy  and  threats  to  Berlin  coupled 
with  cultural  exchanges  and  the  trip  of  So- 
viet Deputy  Premier  A.  I.  Mlkoyan.  We  saw 
his  smiles  and  snarls.  The  Communists  aim 
to  keep  us  complacent  until  the  choice  Is 
annihilation  or  surrender,  at  which  time  they 
confidently  ex]>ect  us  to  submit  to  a  nego- 
tiated surrender. 

Also  during  the  past  year,  the  Conununlsta 
went  forward  with  the  rocks  and  garbage 
thrown  at  Vice  President  Nixon  in  South 
America;  backward  with  the  smiles  of  Men- 
shikov;  forward  with  the  executions  of  Nagy 
and  Maleter:  backward  by  allowing  Tito  to 
make  a  few  antl-Sovlet  statements;  forward 
with  the  defeau  of  antl-Communlste  In  Syria 
and  Indonesia — all  with  the  same  unity  of 
purpose  that  makes  everything  contribute  to 
their  plan  of  world  conquest. 

Cxurent   Communist   tactics   inolud*   tli«' 
following: 

1.  Nulllficatlcm  of  the  Smith  Act  and  other 
antl-Communlst  legislation.  FBI  Director 
J.  Edi^ar  Hoover  testified  January  16.  1958, 
at  a  House  hearing  made  public  in  May.  that 
49  of  the  108  Communist  leaders  convicted  by 
Federal  juries  under  the  Smith  Act  have  been 
set  free  by  Supreme  Court  decisions."  As 
of  January  25.  1969.  only  33  convictions  of 
Communists  remain  as  such  while  of  the 
108  convicted  75  have  been  released.  Judge 
Richard  H.  Chambers,  of  the  U.8.  court  of 
appeals.  In  a  decision  releasing  11  of  these 
convicted  Communists,  said  that  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  left  the  Smith  Act.  as  to 
any  further  prosecution  under  Its  provisions, 
a  virtual  shambles. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  testified  that  a  top 
Communist  functlonioy  described  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Smith  Act  case 
of  June  17.  1957.  as  the  greatest  victory  the 
Conununlst  Party  In  America  has  ever  re- 
ceived." The  Dally  Worker  summed  up  the 
Yates,  Watklns.  and  other  cases  of  that  same 
day  In  these  words:  "The  curtain  is  closing  on 
one  of  our  worst  periods." "  The  Sunday 
Worker  of  May  11.  1958,  contains  strong  op- 
position to  any  legislation  to  overcome  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t's  rulings  on  Internal  security. 

Other  an  tl -Communist  laws  which  have 
been  targets  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
which  are  now  nullified  or  weakened  by  the 
judicial  decisions  are  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950.  the  antl-sedltlon 
laws  of  43  States,  and  Hawaii,  key  security 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1952,  and  the  Summary  Siupen- 
sion  Act  of  1960. 

2.  Muzzling  the  FBI  and  congressional  in- 
vestigations. For  years  the  Communist  Par- 
ty has  poured  out  its  most  hysterical  lan- 
guage against  that  which  the  Reds  call  "the 
Oestapollke  FBI,"  and  congressional  "Inqui- 
sitions and  witch  hunts."  This  tactic  has 
been  so  successful  that  It  is  now  said  that 
the  Conununlsts  don't  have  to  tell  congres- 
sional committees  anything.  The  effective- 
ness al  the  Communist  propaganda  machine 
is  attested  to  by  the  frequency  of  attacks 
from  sources  of  presumed  respectability.  It 
is  significant  to  note  the  similarity  of  these 
so-called  respectable  verbal  and  written 
brickbats  with  Communist  poisoned  darts. 
As  the  world  Communist  onslaught  contin- 
ues, an  Intensification  of  attacks  on  the  FBI. 
congressional  committees,  and.  Indeed,  all 
other  effective  antl-Communlst  forces  can 
be  expected.  In  fact  an  excellent  criteria  of 
the  effectiveness  of  any  group  which  labors 
to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life  is  the 
intensity  of  Communist  and  radical  attacks 
directed  at  them. 
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Judge  Robert  Morris,  chief  counsel  for  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  for 
6  years,  said :  "The  power  of  the  Congress  to 
learn  the  underlying  facts  of  the  [Conunu- 
nlst) conspiracy  has  been  hamstrung"  since 
the  decision  in  the  Watklns  case. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  little  question 
that  the  dicta  in  such  cases  as  Watklns  and 
Sweezy  have  compounded  the  difllculties  of 
investigating  committees  in  the  security 
fi3ld.  Witnesses,  dominated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  have  used  the  dicta  to  impede  the 
function  of  Congress  In  Its  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. On  this  basis  CommunlEts  have 
adopted  ttie  tactic  of  Invoking  the  first 
amendment  rather  tlian  the  fifth  amend- 
ment in  refusing  to  answer  obviously  perti- 
nent and  important  questions. 

In  the  first  session  of  Congress  subsequent 
to  the  Watklns  decision,  bearings  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
was  practically  brought  to  a  halt  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subconunittee  suf- 
fered a  similar  plight.  On  July  5,  1958,  the 
press  reported  that  congressional  investiga- 
tions Into  the  Communist  conspiracy  have 
reached  an  all-time  low  for  the  last  two 
decades.  However,  committee  files  are  bulg- 
ing with  data  on  the  conspiracy  which  are 
crying  for  exploration  to  form  the  basis  for 
corrective  legislation. 

The  experience  of  France,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, Germany,  show  the  danger  of  re- 
stricting legislative  investigations."  Bis- 
marck to  feared  the  power  of  parliamentary 
investigation  that  he  dissolved  the  Prussian 
Parliament  when  it  attempted  to  assert  Its 
right  of  investigation.  Historians  agree  that 
the  lack  of  legislative  investigation  was  the 
greatest  single  cause  for  the  authorization 
of  Imperial  Germany. 

When  the  Weimar  Republic  was  created, 
article  34  of  the  constitution  granted  the 
Reichstag  the  power  to  appoint  investigating 
/  committees.  When  the  Relclistag  attempted 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  right,  the  Ger- 
man Constitutional  Cotirt,  in  two  key  cases, 
narrowed  the  scope  of  parliamentary  inquiry 
so  considerably  that  the  investigating  powers 
of  tile  Reichstag  were  Inadequate  to  Its 
tasks.  As  a  result,  the  Reichstag  never  ex- 
posed the  Nazi,  purges  by  Hitler,  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  secret  police.  The  success 
of  the  Nazi  conspiracy  taught  the  German 
Supreme  Court  a  lesson.  On  August  17, 
1956.  it  handed  down  a  scholarly  375-page 
opinion  which  outlawed  all  activities  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  West  Germany. 

Notwithstanding  some  mistakes — fewer 
than  generally  charged — the  service  to  oiu* 
country  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  has  been  incalculable  and 
worthy  of  far  greater  praise  than  has  been 
accorded  to  them.  "The  Communist  and 
radical  propaganda  against  these  committees 
has  never  subsided.  Our  committee,  there- 
fore, recommends  the  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion V. 

This  committee  has  been  astonished  to 
read  the  proposal  to  the  Congress  that  one 
of  Its  committees  charged  with  investigating 
National  and  State  security  and  Communist 
activities  be  discontinued.  We  regard  any 
attempt  to  terminate  or  to  ciirtall  the  work 
of  the  committee  of  each  House  charged  with 
this  vital  duty  as  a  distinct  disservice  to  the 
Nation. 

3.  Ultimate  elimination  of  Federal  and 
State  security  programs.  This  tactic  has 
been  successful  with  regard  to  nonsensitive 
position  in  government  and  evidence  is 
abundant  that  the  Communist  conspiracy 
considers  nonsensitive  position  vitally  Im- 
portant. Government  employment  is  not  a 
right  but  a  privilege. 


"Ehrmann,  Henry  W.,  The  Duty  of  Dis- 
closures in  Parliamentary  Investigations:  A 
Comparative  Study,  11  University  of  Chicago 
Law  Review,  117-153,  Febnxary  1944. 


4.  Communism  is  worldwide  in  its  scope  of 
operations  which  require  travel  on  the  part 
of  its  propaganda  and  espionage  agents.  For 
this  reason  Communists  and  their  dupes 
aided  by  innocents  have  long  been  carrying 
on  a  vigorous  campaign  to  break  down,  or 
weaken,  pasEport  control  in  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile,  they  maintain  strict 
Controls  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and 
other  satellite  countries. 

6.  The  peace  offensive.  On  April  1,  1951, 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
Issued  a  report  called  "The  Communist  Peace 
Offensive;  a  Campaign  To  Disarm  and  De- 
feat the  United  States."  This  document 
showed  in  detail  how  intellectuals,  pro- 
fessors, writers,  and  others  who  infiuence 
public  opinion,  were  attracted  to  various 
Communist  peace  fronts.  This  report  said: 
"The  most  dangerous  hoax  ever  devised  by 
the  international  Communist  conjplracy  is 
the  current  worldwide  peace  offensive." 

Today,  under  the  slogans  "peace"  and 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  we  are  witnessing  an 
intensification  of  this  Communist  peace 
offensive.  The  Czechs  and  Hungarians 
found  that  coexistence  with  communism  is 
enslavement.  Peaceful  coexistence  means 
CommunlEt  conquest  without  war.  In  his 
February  1956  report  to  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Khrushchev  aEserted  in  Aesopian  language 
that  peaceful  coexistence  would  lead  to  the 
victory  of  world  communism." 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Schwarz,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, has  accurately  described  what  the 
Conununlsts  mean  by  peace :  "Every  act  that 
contributed  to  the  Communist  conquest  is  a 
peaceful  act.  If  they  take  a  gun,  they  take 
a  peaceful  gun,  containing  a  peaceful  bullet, 
and  kill  you  peacefully  and  put  you  in  a 
peaceful  grave.  When  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists murder  millions,  it  Is  an  act  of 
peace.  When  the  Russian  tanlcs  rolled  into 
Budapest  to  butcher  and  destroy,  it  was 
glorious  peace."  This  is  what  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  calls  "semantic  sabotage." 

In  describing  the  recent  case  Involving  the 
Communist  spy  Rudolph  Ivanovich  Al>el,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  testified : 

"I  mention  this  case  particularly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  bacause  there  are  some  people 
who  think  that  the  matter  of  Soviet  espio- 
nage is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  no  longer 
exists  in  view  of  the  theme  of  peaceful  co- 
existence the  Soviets  continue  to  expound. 
Many  of  the  Incidents  in  the  At>el  case  oc- 
curred in  1957."  a* 

We  must  realize  that  Communist  govern- 
ments resort  to  blackmail,  counterfeiting, 
forgery,  kidnaping,  lying,  mass  -  murder, 
slavery,  subversion,  theft,  and  treaty  break- 
ing as  part  of  their  official  state  policy.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that  the 
Kremlin  blackmailed  the  Allies  into  con- 
cessions during  World  War  II  by  threatening 
to  sign  a  separate  peace  with  Hitler;  that 
Conununlst  governments  have  counterfeited 
American  money  and  forged  American  pass- 
ports; kidnaped  American  citizens  -ind  held 
them  for  ransom;  kidnaped  28,000  Greek 
children  In  the  most  cruel  mass  abduction 
In  modern  history;  murdered  thousands  of 
Polish  officers  at  Katyn  Forest",  6,112 
American  soldiers  whom  they  captured  in 
Korea,"  and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in 
Hungary;  forced  millions  of  Polish,  Latvian, 
Lithuanian,  Esthonlan,  Czech,  Hungarian, 
and   Ukrainian   citizens   to   work   as   slave 
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laborers  in  Siberia;  stole  600  tons  of  gold 
bars  worth  $600  million  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  Spain  in  1936;  "  destroyed  by  sub- 
'version  the  postwar  Republics  of  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Poland;  and 
violated  50  of  their  last  52  treaties. 

6.  Summit  conference:  Prestures  exer- 
cised to  Influence  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  arrange  for  a  summit  con- 
ference with  Khrushchev  are  unfortunate. 
Such  pressures  have  been  applied  by  friend- 
ly nations  and  by  some  inexperienced  but 
well-meaning  citizens.  Communists  have 
the  most  deplorable  record  in  all  history  for 
violation  of  sacred  treaties.  It  is  the  policy 
of  Conununlsts  to  promise  anything  and  to 
perform  nothing  unless  it  serves  their  im- 
mediate needs.  Conuntmists  should  first 
demonstrate  by  concrete  actions  their  good 
faith  in  their  stated  desire  for  peace.  With- 
out such  evidence  of  good  faith  any  confer- 
ence becomes  merely  a  Communist  vehicle 
for  their  propaganda  purposes.  It  is  hope- 
less and  futile  to  rely  upon  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  treaties  by  Communists.  The 
Communists,  through  Khrushchev  can  free 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  other  enslaved  nations  and 
thus  demonstrate  in  24  hours  their  good 
faith  and  a  true  desire  for  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

Experts  on  communism  testified  before 
the  U.S.  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee on  April  30,  1958,  that  the  Kremlin 
looks  upon  a  siunmit  conference  solely  as 
another  weapon  In  its  program  for  global 
conquest.  Time  will  tell  us  the  Infiuence 
which  the  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  A.  I.  Mlko- 
yan, in  his  "open  sesame"  tour  of  the  United 
States  last  January  has  exerted  to  entrap 
the  United  States  into  another  summit  Con- 
ference. 

7.  Cultural  exchanges:  NlkiU  Khru- 
shchev's famous  report  of  1956  lists  cultural 
and  business  exchanges  as  one  of  those  de- 
velopments which  will  bring  about  the  grow- 
ing weakness  of  the  United  States  and  ad- 
vance world  socialism.  On  June  2,  1957, 
Khrushchev  appeared  on  American  tele- 
vision screens  and  called  for  a  wider  ex- 
change of  cultural   delegations. 

On  December  22,  1957,  the  Conununlst 
Dally  Worker  desecrated  the  greatest  re- 
ligious holiday  In  Christendom  by  declaring 
that  perhaps  the  best  Christmas  pesent 
Santa  Claus  will  bestow  on  America  will  be 
the  widespread  cultural  exchange  of  certain 
Americans  with  Soviet  agents  coming  to  this 
country. 

On  January  27,  1958,  the  United  States 
signed  a  2-year  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  exchange  of  persons  in  the 
cvUtural,  scientific,  technical,  and  educa- 
tional fields.  The  primary  activity  of  every 
one  of  Moscow's  cultural  delegates  while  in 
this  country  Is  to  promote  the  Communist 
world  revolution.  E.  H.  Cookrldge,  former 
British  secret  service  agent  and  an  authority 
on  Soviet  espionage,  had  this  to  say:  "Every 
Soviet  football  team,  every  athlete  competing 
at  an  international  sport  event,  Soviet 
scientists  attending  a  congress  abroad,  the 
Moscow  Ballet  performing  in  a  Western  capi- 
tal or  a  group  of  Soviet  artists  at  a  film  fes- 
tival are  invariably  accompanied  by  special 
agents  of  the  Soviet  secret  police."  Judge 
Robert  Morris,  who  has  spent  the  last  17 
years  intensively  studying  and  exposing  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  said:  "In  past  years 
of  the  exchange,  secret  police  have  passed  as 
farmers.  Ice  skaters,  clergymen,  and  scien- 
tists, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  espionage 
operations  in  this  country."  Professor  Sey- 
mour Mellman  of  Columbia  University  at  s 
disarmament  conference  held  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  January  23,  1959,  stated  (as  reported 
in  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  that  date) 
that,  "Owing  to  the  possibility  ot  moving 
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nuclear  warheads  In  small  containers.  It  la 
not  excluded  that  the  principal  cltlea  of  the 
world  may  already  be  mined  with  atomic 
warheads  and  their  appropriate  firing  de- 
Tloes."  Under  these  circumstances,  what 
guarantee  do  we  have  that  Soviet  visitors 
may  not  engage  In  such  destructive  practices? 
APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  said,  on 
cultural  exchanges:  "No  believer  In  the 
l>r.slc  principles  of  free  trade  unionism  could 
today  conceivably  desecrate  these  principles 
by  undertaking  to  visit  a  country  whose 
tyrannical  leadership  has  for  the  40  years 
of  Its  existence  been  the  avowed  and  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  all  human  rights." 

Cultural  exchange  with  Soviet  Russia 
■hould  not  be  a  one-way  street.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  understanding  could  come 
from  an  honest  two-way  cultural  exchange 
program  where  there  Is  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  Identities  of  visitors  to  any  country.  So 
When  a  Mlkoyan  visits  the  United  States. 
those  who  fete  him  should  know  who  he  Is 
and  that  for  which  he  stands. 

The  responsible  Newsweek  magazine  has 
this  to  say  about  Mlkoyan  In  Ita  issue  of 
January  12,  1969: 

"Mlkoyan  Is  one  of  the  butchers  of  Buda- 
pest. It  was  he  who  helped  engineer  the 
great  doublecroes  that  crushed  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  In  October  1956.  To  lull  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  Mlkoyan  endorsed  Imre 
Nagy  as  the  new  premier;  at  the  same  time, 
he  made  plans  for  the  Communist  puppet 
Janos  Kador  to  take  over^  His  promise  to 
withdraw  the  Rvissian  forces  from  Hungary 
Itired  Nagy's  Defense  Minister  to  a  meeting 
where  Soviet  troops  could  arrest  him." 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  in  a  frank  article  pub- 
lished In  1S52,  related  that  he  did  not  realize 
dxirlng  his  tour  of  Soviet  Russia  how  the 
Communists  were  making  feverish  efforts  to 
hoodwink  him.  Wallace  said  that  It  was 
only  much  later  that  he  learned  how  a  Com- 
munist slave  labor  camp  had  been  trans- 
fcMrmed  into  a  show  city,  with  prisoners 
herded  out  of  sight  and  watchtowers  torn 
down,  merely  to  deceive  the  American  Vice 
President.  Elinor  Upper  verifies  this  in  her 
book.  E3even  Tears  In  Soviet  Prison  Camps. 
As  a  prisoner  in  a  slave  camp  visited  by  Wal- 
lace, ihe  gives  an  inside  account  of  how 
American  tourists  in  Russia  are  deceived. 

8.  Recognition  of  Red  China.  Much  of  the 
propaganda  in  this  country  which  supports 
recognition  of  Red  China  is  Communist- 
inspired  or  encouraged.  Diplomatic  recogni- 
tion is  helpful  to  Conmaunlst  subversion. 
The  Conununlst  espionage  apparatus  uses  the 
diplomatic  Inununlty  of  its  embassies  and 
consiilates  to  establish  spy  centers.  It  re- 
quires the  unbroken  seal  of  the  diplomatic 
pouch  to  transmit  orders  to  ita  spies  and 
to  receive  In  tvu-n  their  reports  and  micro- 
filmed documents. 

The  Red  diplomatic  apparatus  functions 
are  described  In  detail  in  the  report  of  the 
Canadian  Royal  Commission  "  which  Inves- 
tigated code  clerk  Igor  Oouzenko's  revela- 
tions. They  may  be  found,  too,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Australian  Royal  Commission* 
which  investigated  Embassy  Secretary  Vladi- 
mir Petrov*8  confession.  They  are  told  as 
well  in  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee investigation  of  United  States 
Commimlsts  working  for  the  U Ji."  conducted 
by  Senator  Herbert  O 'Conor,  immediate  past 
chairman  of  this  conunlttee: 

That  Red  China  will  model  her  tactics 
after  the  tactics  of  Soviet  Russia  is  made 
clear  by  the  statement  of  Premier  Chou  En- 
lal  iQ  the  Communist  magazine  International 
Affairs: 

"The  great  Commxinist  Party  of  China,  or- 
ganized by  progressive  elements  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  was  founded  and  developed 
under  the  influence  oX  the  October  Ravolu- 
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tlon.  and  was  modeled  on  the  Oommunlst 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union."  « 

The  most  important  loss  that  would  be 
sustained  by  our  recognition  of  Red  China 
would  be  (1)  the  prestige  that  the  Commu- 
nist regime  would  attain  therefrom  and  (2) 
the  demoralization  of  and  hurt  to  the  free 
nations,  particularly  in  Asia.  Moreover,  can 
we  give  recognition  to  a  government  that  is 
presently  destroying  the  very  fabric  of  hu- 
man relations — the  family — and  enslaving  lU 
people  in  the  manner  that  even  the  Com- 
munist rulers  In  Russia  have  not  dared  at- 
tempt? Responsible  governments  of  free 
nations  still  have  some  responsibility  to  man- 
kind and  civilization.  History  has  shown  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  been 
a  grievouB  error.  We  should  not  repeat  that 
error  with  Red  China. 

9.  Halt  nuclear  tests:  The  Communist 
tactic  to  obtain  an  agreement  with  the  West 
halting  nuclear  tesU  is  similar  to  Soviet 
exploitation  of  the  agreement  made  at  Pan- 
munjom,  namely,  not  to  rearm  the  North 
and  South  Koreans  with  Jet  planes  and  other 
modern  weapons.  The  Soviets  promptly  vio- 
lated this  agreement.  Then  they  violated 
its  inspection  claiise  by  refusing  to  permit 
the  neutral  inspection  team  to  Inspect  North 
Korean  airfields. 

The  susi>ensldn  of  nuclear  tests  without 
complete  inspection  would  result  in  the 
United  States  termination  of  testing.  How- 
ever, within  the  vast,  isolated  Soviet  land 
mass  there  would  be  a  circumvention  of 
this  ban  on  testing. 

10.  East-West  trade:  Khnoshchev's  report 
of  February  14.  1956,  before  the  20th  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  calls  for  East-West  trade;  **  and  this 
has  beej^  a  part  of  the  Communist  line  for 
many  years.  Foreign  trade  to  a  Communist 
country  is  a  political  weapon  to  be  turned 
on  and  off  in  accordance  with  Its  military 
strategy  as  a  means  of  waging  cold  war.  It 
is  a  means  of  obtaining  from  the  outside 
world  the  strategic  materials  with  which  it 
can  arm  Itself  for  world  conquest.  Trading 
with  the  Communist  bloc  would  be  a  psy- 
chological as  well  as  a  military  defeat  for  the 
United  States.  The  goods  we  might  sell  to 
the  Communist  bloc  will  be  used  against  us 
Just  as  the  superb  Rolls  Royce  engines  sold  to 
Russia  were  used  to  power,  the  Mlg-15's 
against  us  in  Korea. 

In  May  1958.  Khrushchev  sent  an  8-page 
letter  to  President  Elsenhower  in  which  he 
brazenly  suggested  that  the  United  State* 
grant  Soviet  Russia  long-term  dollar  credits 
in  order  to  finance  trade  with  the  United 
States.  We  would  not  gain  by  trading  our 
machinery  for  Soviet  I  O  U's  or  even  Russia's 
raw  materials.  The  Senate  report  on  the 
"Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  CrlUcal  Ma- 
terials" issued  July  9,  1954.  shows  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  contains  all  the  77 
critical  and  strategic  materials  needed  for 
military  security.  The  bait  of  foreign  trade 
is  held  out  with  the  objective  of  developing 
pro-Soviet  sympathy  within  the  United 
States  and  thtis  undermining  our  national 
imlty." 

1.  Propaganda:  Commimlsts  are  spend- 
ing billions  annually  on  propaganda  around 
the  world  and  it  Lb  readying  every  city  and 
hamlet  in  our  Nation.  This  propaganda 
comes  not  only  from  the  Soviet  Union  but 
also  from  Red  China,  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  and  from  Western  Europe.  Much 
additional  Red  propaganda  Is  published  in 
the  United  States  by  Communist  publishers. 

12.  Humiliation:  The  Conununlsts  use  the 
tactic  of  hiunillatlon.  This  tactic  had  al- 
ready been  \ised  by  the  Communists  on 
American  prisoners  in  Korea.    Communists 
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have  been  aettve  in  supporting  insulting 
demonstrations  all  over  South  America.  On 
July  18,  1958,  a  mob  of  100,000  Communists 
gathered  in  front  of  the  American  Embassy 
In  Moscow  and  threw  ink  bottles  and  stones 
which  shattered  many  of  the  windows  on 
the  first  five  floors.  ITiere  has  been  a  wave 
of  demonstrations  against  the  American  in- 
formation agencies  in  vaxlous  parts  of  the 
world,  accompanied  by  burnings  of  the 
Am«ican  libraries.  A  number  of  Americans 
are  being  held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

13.  The  Communist  tactics  of  Tiliflcatlon: 
One  of  the  most  constantly  xtsed  tactics  and 
tools  of  the  Communists,  and  those  delib- 
erately aiding  them,  or  misled  by  them, 
is  the  effort  to  defame,  destroy,  or  becloud 
the  reputation  of  anyone,  whatever  his  posi- 
tion or  standing,  who  exposes  or  fights 
conuiiiinlsm.  No  regard  for  truth  is  ever 
permitted  to  halt  such  campaign.  Lies  and 
half  truths  are  effective  with  the  unthink- 
ing or  the  indifferent. 

Example  after  example  can  be  cited.  Every 
member  of  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittees has  been  the  victim  of  thla  tactic. 
The  FBI  and  its  dedicated  Director  have 
been  a  prime  target — and  will  continue  to 
be  so  long  as  they  are  effective  In  combating 
communism.  Every  Judge  who  did  not  re- 
spond to  their  argiunents  became  a  subject 
for  this  tactic. 

The  irony  of  fate  has  frequently  decreed 
that  this  tactic  be  used  by  ruling  Conunu- 
nlsts— temporarily  in  power — against  their 
"comrade  rulers"  of  yesterday  when  the 
simple  struggle  for  power  makes  their 
"conruadeships"  a  threat  within  the  ruling 
clique.  The  guillotine  of  office  or  rank — 
followed  by  the  routine,  groveling,  demoral- 
izing "confession"  is  frequenUy  not  enough. 
The  campaign  of  vlllflcation  and  defamation 
must  still  be  pursued.  The  degradation  of 
Conununlsts  knows  no  bottom. 

We  plead  with  the  bar — its  leaders  and 
members  and  the  American  people  to  un- 
derstand this  prime  tactic  of  Communists 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  It.  When  the  bar 
thinks  an  American  agency  or  public  official 
deserve*  criticism  let  them  do  it  in  the 
American  way  by  going  first  to  the  public 
official  or  responsible  administrator  and  call 
the  facts  to  his  attention.  Perhaps  there  is 
another  side  to  the  issue.  Those  who  charge 
violation  of  due  process  can  strengthen 
their  position  by  first  practicing  the  princi- 
ples of  due  process.  When  the  enforcement 
machinery  of  our  State,  county,  municipal 
or  Federal  Government  come*  under  unjust 
attack  it  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the  bar 
as  commtmity  leaders  to  oome  to  their 
defense. 

With  each  succeeding  act  of  Soviet  bad 
faith,  many  Western  spokesmen  express  sur- 
prise. When  antl-Communlsts  reply  "You 
should  have  expected  this."  the  politically 
naive  make  a  common  rejoinder:  "That  is 
mere  hindsight;  no  one  could  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  Commtinists  coxild  be  that 
bad."  It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  in- 
formed anti-Conuntinists  have  always  known 
and  publicly  stated  that  It  is  impossible  to 
negotiate  with  international  ccanmunlsm. 

It  was  not  hindsight,  it  was  sound  ap- 
praisal when  Secretary  of  State  Balnbrldge 
Colby  said  on  Augxut  10, 1920: 

"The  existing  regime  in  Russia  la  based 
upon  the  negation  of  every  principle  of 
honor  and  good  faith.  •  •  •  The  responsible 
leaders  of  the  regime  have  frequenUy  and 
openly  boasted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign 
agreements  and  undertakings  with  foreign 
powers  while  not  having  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  observing  such  xmdertakings  or 
carrying  out  such  agreements.  •  •  •  Upon 
nxxmerous  occasions  the  responsible  spokes- 
men of  this  power,  and  ita  ofllclal  agendea. 
have  declared  that  it  U  their  imderitanding 
that  the  very  existence  of  BoUhevlam  in 
Russia,  the  maintenance  of  their  own  rule. 


depends,  and  must  continue  to  depend,  upon 
the  occurrence  of  revolutions  in  all  other 
great  civHiaed  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  which  will  overthrow  and  destroy 
their  governments  and  set  up  Bolshevist 
rule  in  their  stead.  They  have  made  it 
quite  plain  that  they  intend  to  use  every 
means,  including,  of  course,  diplomatic 
agencies,  to  promote  such  revolutionary 
movements  in  other  countries.  •  •  •  We 
cannot  recognize,  hold  official  relations  with, 
or  give  friendly  reception  to  the  agents  of 
a  government  which  is  determined  and 
bound  to  conspire  against  our  institutions: 
whose  diplomats  will  be  the  agitators  of 
dangerous  revolt;  whose  spokesmen  say  that 
they  sign  agreements  with  no  intention  of 
keeping  them  "  »* 

It  was  not  hindsight,  but  sound  appraisal 
when  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  stated  on  March  21,  1923: 

"We  are  Just  as  anxious  in  this  Department 
and  in  every  branch  of  the  administration 
as  you  can  possibly  be,  to  promote  peace 
in  the  world,  to  get  rid  of  hatred,  to  have 
a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding,  but  the 
world  we  desire  is  a  world  not  threatened 
with  the  destructive  proptiganda  of  the 
Soviet  authorities,  and  one  in  which  there 
will  be  good  faith  and  the  recognition  of 
obligations  and  a  sound  basis  of  interna- 
tional Intercourse."  " 

It  was  not  hindsight,  it  was  sound  ap- 
praisal when  Robert  F.  Kelley,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Eastern  European  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State,  wrote  in  a  memoran- 
dum dated  July  27,  1933: 

"The  fundamental  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  with  Russia  of  the  rela- 
tions usual  between  nations  in  diplomatic 
intercourse  is  the  world  revolutionary  alms 
and  practices  of  the  rulers  of  that  country. 
It  Is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  Commu- 
nist regime  continues  to  carry  on  In  other 
countries  activities  designed  to  bring  about 
ultimately  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
and  institutions  of  these  countries,  the  es- 
tablishment of  genuine  friendly  relations 
between  Russia  and  those  countries  is  out  of 
the  question."  ** 

It  was  not  hindsight,  it  was  sound  ap- 
praisal when  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  Laurence  Stelnhardt  reported,  on 
June  17,  1941: 

"My  observation  of  the  psychology  of  the 
Individuals  who  are  conducting  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  has  long  since  convinced  me 
that  they  do  not  and  cannot  be  induced 
to  reopen  to  the  customary  amenities,  that 
It  is  not  possible  to  create  'international 
good  will'  with  them,  that  they  will  always 
sacrifice  the  future  in  favor  of  an  Immediate 
gain,  and  that  they  are  not  affected  by  ethi- 
cal or  moral  considerations  nor  guided  by 
the  relationships  which  are  customary  be- 
tween individuals  of  culture  and  breeding. 
Their  psychology  recognizes  only  firmness, 
power  and  force,  and  refiects  primitive  in- 
stincts and  reactions  entirely  devoid  of  the 
restraints  of  civilization.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  must  be  dealt  with  on  this 
basis  and  on  this  basis  alone."  " 

CUaaXNT  FAIXACIES  ABOXrr  OOMMVNtSlC 

So  much  misinformation  is  ctirrent  about 
communism  that  it  Is  appropriate  to  ex- 
pose some  of  the  major  fallacies. 

1.  "Communism  in  the  United  States  Is 
dwindling  in  power  because  the  party  is 
dwindling  in  n\imbers." 

This  popular  belief  shows  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  Leninism  Lenin's  great 
contribution  to  conununlsm  was  his  prin- 
ciple of  the  dedicated  few.    He  coined  the 


**  U.S.  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. Second  Report,  Mar.  22.  1954,  p.  41. 

*•  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec.  17.  196«, 
p.  138. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  180. 

"  Ibid.,  July  4. 1968,  p.  72. 


expression  "the  fewer,  the  better."  He  or- 
iginated the  party  of  professional  revolu- 
tionaries subject  to  military  discipline.  He 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  popular  party,  and 
enunciated  the  principle  that  no  one  should 
be  given  party  membership  unless  he  was 
under  discipline.  This  is  how  Lenin  was 
able  to  establish  communism  in  Rtissia  with 
only  a  handful  of  supporters  and  later  to 
take  over  Rvissia  with  only  40,000  follovrers. 

It  Is  Just  as  false  to  measure  the  strength 
of  communism  In  the  United  States  by  com- 
paring the  small  number  of  party  members 
with  the  large  number  of  non-Communists, 
as  it  would  be  to  measure  the  seaworthiness 
of  a  ship  by  comparing  the  area  of  its  holes 
with  the  area  of  its  hull.  A  few  strategically 
placed  holes  can  sitik  the  largest  ship. 

A  substantial  strength  of  communism  in 
the  United  States  is  the  niunber  of  non- 
Conununist  organizations  and  individuals 
who  will  collaborate  with  the  Communists. 
For  every  Communist  Party  member,  there 
may  be  10  non -Communists  who  will  do  the 
work  of  the  Conununlsts. 

The  Communists  have  had  himdreds  of 
fronts.  In  addition,  they  have  fronts  in 
front  of  the  fronts.  Making  use  of  their 
fellow  travelers  and  dupes,  plus  their  united- 
front  tactic,  the  Communists  boast  they  can 
have  50.000  letters  on  any  issue  sent  to 
Capitol  HIU  or  the  White  House  inside  of  72 
hours. 

The  strength  of  the  Communist  Party  was 
succlnctiy  dealt  with  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in 
his  book  "Masters  of  Deceit"  where  on  page 
6  he  states: 

"The  party's  membership  in  this  country 
reached  a  low  in  1030  when  it  had  7,500 
members,  and  a  peak  of  80,000  In  1944:  its 
membership  at  6-year  Intervals  since  1930 
has  been  as  follows:  1935 — 30.000;  1940 — 55.- 
000  (a  drop  of  15,000  from  1939):  1945—64.- 
600  (a  drop  of  15,400  from  1944);  1950- 
43.200;  1955 — 22.600:  and  by  the  summer  of 
1957  membership  had  further  declined. 

"Fluctuations  In  the  American  party  par- 
allel those  in  foreign  countries.  The  record 
clearly  establishes  that  Communist  parties 
have  the  power  of  swift  and  solid  growth 
when  the  opportunity  arises.  The  following 
figures  reflect  how  party  membership  can 
dwindle  and  then  spurt: 

"In  Italy,  party  membership  went  from 
6.000  in  1943  to  2.500.000  In  1951;  in  France, 
from  20,000  in  1929  to  400,000  in  1956;  in 
Syria,  from  250  In  1931  to  10,000  in  1966: 
in  Brazil,  from  25,000  in  late  1947  to  100,000 
in  1956;  and  in  Indonesia,  from  30.000  in 
1953  to  500,000  in  1956. 

"When  the  Communist  Party  was  at  its 
peak  in  the  United  States  it  was  stronger 
in  ntunbers  than  the  Soviet  Party  was  at 
the  time  it  seized  power  in  Russia. 

"The  size  of  the  party  in  the  various  Soviet 
satellites  at  the  time  each  came  under  Soviet 
control  discloses  how  a  well-organized  band 
of  revolutionaries  can  impose  its  rule  over 
the  majority  population." 
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2.  "The  Comm\ml»t  Party  Is  Just  another 
political  party." 

It  has  been  established  by  the  hearings  of 
the  Subversive  ActivitlM  Control  Board  In 
1981  and  1963,  by  30  years  of  investigation 
by  oongresslonal  oommittees,  and  by  the 
prior  decisions   of   the   Supreme  Court  in 


DennU  t.  Z'nited  States »  and  In  American 
Communicattoru  Association  v.  Douds,"  that 
the  Communist  Party,  UJSA.,  is  not  Just  a 
minor  political  party  like  the  Prohibition 
Party.  In  the  Dennis  case.  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  rightly  described  the  Conununlst 
Party  as  "a  highly  organized  conspiracy,  with 
rigidly  disciplined  members  subject  to  call 
when  the  leaders,  these  petitioners,  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  for  action." 

Like  an  iceberg,  eight-ninths  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  always  been  underground. 
The  crypto-Communlsts  who  carry  no  cards, 
and  whose  names  appear  on  no  party  rec- 
ords, are  the  most  dangerous  Communists. 
Top  Conununlst  agents  such  as  Klaus  Fuchs. 
Guy  Burgess,  and  Donald  MacLean  never 
marched  in  a  May  Day  parade,  never  carried 
a  hammer-and-slckle  baimer,  never  raised  a 
clenched  fist  at  a  Red  rally.  They  were  ef- 
fective agents  because  they  were  always  un- 
derground conspirators,  and  never  above- 
ground.  Communism  will  never  win  or  gain 
followers  on  the  basis  of  merit  of  Its  Ideol- 
ogy or  of  truth.  Ironlccdly  there  are  also 
those  who  have  been  infected  with  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  of  inevitability.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Ehilles  dealt  with 
this  matter  In  a  speech  before  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last 
November  when  he  said : 

"There  are  some  who  seem  to  feel  that  be- 
cause International  communism  is  a  power- 
ful and  stubborn  force,  we  shoiild  give  way 
before  It. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  dangerovis  than 
to  operate  on  the  theory  that  if  hoetlle  and 
evil  forces  do  not  readily  change,  it  Is  always 
we  who  must  change  to  accommodate  them. 

"But  let  \i8  make  our  opposition  not  Just_^ 
a  barren  negative,  but  a  positive  altema-*^ 
tlve."  • 

3.  "Poverty  breeds  communism.** 

This  is  the  false  "stomach"  theory  of  com- 
munism. Communism  is  not  a  disease 
caused  by  an  empty  stomach;  it  is  a  disease 
of  the  mind  and  soul.  Conununlsm  does 
not  always  originate  with  the  poor,  the  un- 
educated, the  exploited,  or  the  working  class. 
These  groups  are  the  victims  of  exploitation 
by  the  Conununlsts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
world's  roster  of  Conununlsts  contains  the 
names  of  many  who  were  well  educated  and 
came  from  families  of  Inunense  wealth.  The 
list  of  important  Communist  agenta  who 
were  once  known  as  student  intellectuals  is 
an  endless  one.  All  that  is  needed  Is  to 
call  the  roll  of  important  Communist  lead- 
ers and  secret  agents  and  among  them  will 
be  found  once  well-fed  ingrates  who  were 
traitors  to  their  society,  in  their  quest  for 
personal  power. 

4.  "The  only  alternative  to  peaceful  co- 
existence is  world  war  in  with  nuclear  de- 
struction of  our  cities." 

The  Conununista  do  not  want  to  destroy 
us  or  our  cities  if  they  can  take  our  cities 
intact  as  they  captured  Prague  and  the  giant 
Skoda  munitions  works.  They  plan  to  cap- 
ture America  with  native  Communlsta,  Just 
as  they  took  Czechoslovakia  with  Czechs, 
China  with  Chinese,  Indochina  with  Indo- 
Chinese,  South  Korea  with  Koreans,  and 
almost  took  Spain  with  Spaniards.  Why 
should  they  want  to  destroy  our  productive 
might  if  they  can  win  it  by  subversion  and 
convert  it  to  furthering  the  Communist 
world? 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  whose  ability  to 
look  ahead  has  been  established  as  a  his- 
torical fact  said,  more  than  20  years  ago: 

"Communism  is  not  only  a  creed.  It  is  a 
plan  of  campaign.  A  Communist  is  not  only 
the  holder  of  certain  opinions:  he  is  the 
pledged  adept  of  a  well-thotight-out  means 
of  enforcing  them.  The  anatomy  of  discon- 
tent and  revolution  has  been  atudlad  In 
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•Tory  phaM  and  aspect,  and  a  Tcrltable  drill 
txwk  prepared  In  a  scientific  spirit  for  sub* 
verting  all  existing  institutions.  The  meth- 
od at  enforcement  la  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Communist  faith  as  the  doctrine  Itself. 

"At  first  the  time-honored  prlnclpleoof 
UberaUsm  and  democracy  are  Invokedio 
shelter  the  Infant  organism.  Free  speech^ 
the  right  of  public  meeting,  every  form  of 
lawful  political  agitation  and  constitutional 
right  are  paraded  and  asserted.  Alliance  is 
sought  with  every  popular  movement  to- 
ward the  left. 

"The  creation  of  a  mild  Liberal  or  Socialist 
regime  In  some  period  of  convulsion  Is  the 
first  milestone.  But  no  sooner  has  this  been 
created  than  It  Is  to  be  overthrown.  Woes 
and  scarcity  resulting  from  confusion  must 
be  exploited.  Collisions,  if  possible  attended 
with  bloodshed,  are  to  be  arranged  between 
the  agents  of  the  new  government  and  the 
working  people.  Martyrs  are  to  be  manu- 
factured.  •  •  • 

"Pacific  propaganda  may  be  made  the  mask 
of  hatreds  never  before  manifested  among 
men. 

"No  faith  need  be,  indeed  may  be,  kept 
with  non-Conununlsts. 

"Svery  act  of  good  will,  of  tolerance,  of 
ooncillatlon,  of  mercy,  of  magnanimity  on  the 
part  of  governments  or  ttataimen  U  to  be 
uUUied  for  their  ruin. 

"Then  when  the  time  Is  ripe  and  the 
moment  opportime,  every  form  of  lethal  vio- 
lence from  mob  revolt  to  private  aasaeslna- 
tlon  muit  be  ueed  without  stint  or  oom- 
punctlon.  The  oltadel  will  be  stormed  un- 
der the  banners  of  liberty  and  democracy; 
and  once  the  apparatus  of  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  brotherhood,  all  oppoeltlon.  all 
oontrary  opinions,  mxist  be  extinguished  by 
death. 

"Oemocraoy  Is  but  a  tool  to  be  used  and 
afterward  broken;  liberty  but  a  sentimental 
folly  unworthy  of  the  logician. 

"The  absolute  rule  of  a  self-ohosen  oli- 
larohy,  according  to  the  dogmas  It  has 
learned  by  rote,  Is  to  be  Imposed  upon  man- 
kind without  mitigations  progressively  for- 
ever. 

"All  this,  set  out  In  prosy  textbooks— writ- 
ten also  in  blood  in  the  history  of  several 
powerful  nations— Is  the  Communists'  faith 
and  purpose."  ** 

The  need  for  all  Americans  Is  to  know  the 
Oommtmist  objectives  and  what  they  stand 
for.  In  1037  Pope  Pltu  XI  asked  a  searching 
queation  about  commxmism: 

"How  is  It  ixwslble  that  such  a  system, 
long  since  rejected  scientifically  and  now 
proved  erroneous  by  experience,  how  Is  It. 
we  ask,  that  such  a  system  could  spread  so 
rapidly  In  all  parts  of  the  world?" 

He  answered  his  own  question  in  these 
words:  "The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
too  few  have  been  able  to  grasp  the  nature 
of  communism. " 

Twenty-one  years  later,  an  additional  750 
million  human  beings  have  been  swept  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  But  it  Is  unfortu- 
nately sUll  true  that  all  too  few  people 
undsrstand  what  eommunism  is.  Two  years 
ago  ovuf  committee  reported: 

"The  greatest  asset  the  Communists  have 
•t  the  present  time  is  not  the  h7dro|en  bomb, 
oertalnly  not  Soviet  satellites,  but  world 
Ignoranee  of  their  taetles,  strategy,  and 
objectives." 

When  our  enemy  was  Naal  Oermanj,  ova 
Oovemment  and  mllltarj  leaden  studied 
every  detail  of  the  enemy  and  his  strategy. 
Oeerge  ■.  Patton  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
generals  of  the  luropean  oampalgn.  larly  in 
World  War  ZX,  when  the  Germans  wsre  ad- 
vanelng,  General  Patton  was  asked  one  day 
if  he  wasn't  discouraged.  Bis  answer  was 
precise: 


"Orsat  Contemporaries,  %y  Wlniton 
Ohurohiii  (O.  p.  Putnam  *  loas,  Msw  Tork« 
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n.  have  studied  the  German  for  40  years. 
I  have  read  the  memolra  of  his  great  men. 
I  liave  studied  every  detail  of  all  his  military 
campaigns.  I  have  attended  some  of  his  staff 
eouraee.  I  know  exactly  how  he  will  react 
under  any  given  set  of  circumstances.  He 
does  not  know  what  I  wlU  do.  For  this  rea- 
son, when  the  time  comes.  I  shall  beat  the 
heU  out  of  him." 

And  this  he  did.  The  tragedy  Is  found  In 
the  fact  that  there  are  too  few  George 
Pattons. 

We  can  no  more  save  our  Republic  from 
communism  merely  by  saying  we  are  against 
communism,  than  parents  can  save  their 
children  from  polio  by  fervently  being  against 
polio.  To  conquer  any  disease  requires  in- 
telligent study  to  Isolate  the  germ  and  dis- 
cover the  vaccine.  As  the  number-one  killer 
in  the  world  today,  communism  is  a  disease 
Which  merits  our  urgent  study. 

BXPoiT  ON  coaocnNisT  LnuL  Bwrtuaam 

On  Monday,  February  le,  1959,  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  made 
public  Its  report  on  Communist  legal  sub- 
version— the  role  of  the  Communist  lawyer. 

We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  already  long 
report  to  summarise  this  congressional  re- 
I>ort.  The  report  should  be  read  not  only  by 
every  member  of  this  association,  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  officers  of  the  various  State 
and  local  bar  associations  or  which  some  of 
the  attorneys  mentioned  in  the  report  are 
members.  Ths  report  does  not  name  every 
attorney  who  Is  a  Communist  or  i^  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  but  suSolent  of 
them  are  named  to  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  bar.  The  American  Bar  Aseoolatlon. 
whlls  ready  to  assist,  nsvertheless,  has 
deemed  it  more  proj^erly  to  be  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  local  associa- 
tions to  take  action  of  Investigation,  and, 
where  warranted,  disciplinary  proceedings 
concerning  and  against  members  on  their 
rolls.  Our  committee  feels  that  no  new 
resolution  need  be  passed  by  ths  house  of 
delegates  as  It  has  already  recommended 
proper  action  by  the  State  and  local  associa- 
tlotu  against  attorneys  unworthy  of  member- 
ship in  the  provision  by  reason  of  their  activi- 
ties and  their  disloyalty  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  their  oaths  of  office. 

On  this  serioiu  problem,  the  duty  of  cleans- 
ing our  ranks  of  unworthy  or  questionable 
members  is  that  of  the  bar,  and  the  entire 
bar  will  suffer  until  the  stigma  on  Its  rolls 
is  removed.  With  sincere  regret  our  commit- 
tee must  publicly  state  that  the  State  and 
local  bar  associations  have  not  fulfilled  their 
duty  to  the  public,  the  courts,  or  the  bar. 

CONCLUSION 

Upon  the  bar  of  each  nation  primarily 
falls  the  duty  to  protect  and  defend  its  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  and  cour- 
ageously to  lead  and  soundly  to  advise  the 
peoples  and  their  governments.  By  their 
very  training  and  experience,  none  more 
than  lawyers  should  be  aware  of  ths  dangers 
and  ths  menace  of  international  commu- 
nism—and, therefore,  none  is  more  respon- 
sibls  for  ths  protection  of  the  free  world. 

Remember,  there  is  no  bar  worthy  of  the 
name  in  Communist  enslaved  countries. 

Only  by  alertness  and  dedication  can  the 
organised  bar  and  each  of  its  members  per- 
form their  duty. 

The  danger  and  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism are  worse  than  ever.    Precious  time  is 
rtinning  out. 
Wlshss  and  praysrs  are  not  enough. 
Respectfully  submlttsd, 

Peter  Campi>ell  Brown,  chairman: 
Julius  Applebaum.  JamN  ■.  Ore- 
mins,  Igbtrt  L.  Kaywood.  Ray 
Murphy,  Xx)uU  1,  mohols.  Ksndrlok 
Smith.  Xenry  J,  TePaske.  Jaeksoa 
A.  Wright,  Louis  0.  Wymaa. 


AFFCMDIX — aaOOaCMXNOBD   BBAOnta 

Books  play  a  vitally  important  part  in  the 
history  of  government  and  economics.  One 
need  only  mention  "Das  Kapltal,"  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations."  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
and  the  "Federalist  Papers"  to  be  reminded 
that  books  have  started  wars,  changed  the 
economy  of  great  nations,  and  established 
new  governments. 

A  number  of  books  published  In  the  pact 
by  some  of  the  world's  top  experts  on  com- 
munism testify  to  the  overriding  importance 
of  the  Communist  l8£uc.  and  to  the  unhappy 
reality  that  the  United  States  is  losing  the 
battle  against  international  communism.  A 
study  of  the  following  books  and.  reports 
could  halt  the  rising  tide  of  world  com- 
munism. 

1.  Congressional  committee  hearings  and 
reports:  For  20  years  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  been  patiently 
investigating  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
The  reports  of  Its  hearings,  and  those  of  its 
Senate  counterpart,  -the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  are  an  encyclopedia  of  infor- 
mation on  this  continuing  conspiracy.  The 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  ujxsn  these 
committees  by  the  Communists  and  their 
fronts  is  itself  an  attestation  of  ths  value  of 
these  reports. 

2.  "Masters  of  Deceit":  The  story  of  com- 
munism in  America  and  how  to  fight  it  by  FBI 
Director  J.  Kdgar  Hoover  (Henry  Holt  St  Co., 
New  York.  1058,  15).  Mr.  Hoover's  preemi- 
nence as  an  authority  on  communism  is  un- 
challenged. This  book  providee  us  with  a 
valuable  primer  on  communism  in  the  United 
States:  its  history,  strategy,  membership,  and 
future.  He  describes  ths  day-to-day  opera* 
tlons  of  ths  Commimlst  Party,  what  goes  oa 
undsrground,  and  how  discipline  is  enforced. 
Re  shatters  many  antl-antl-Communist  ar- 
guments and  shows  why  this  Is  no  time  for 
complacency  regarding  internal  subversion. 

8.  "What  We  Must  Know  About  Commu- 
nism," by  Dr.  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreel 
(W.  W,  Norton  *  Co..  Inc..  1058.  88 A6). 
Thess  well-known  educators  and  foremoet 
authorities  in  adult  education  examine  com- 
munism and  report  from  an  educator's  view- 
point in  a  clear  factual  manner.  Many  au- 
thorltiee  on  communism  regard  this  book  as 
one  of  the  great  contributions  to  anti-Com- 
munist literature. 

4.  "No  Wonder  We  Are  Loaing."  by  Jxidge 
Robert  Morris  (the  Bookmailer.  New  York, 
1958.83.50).  Judge  MorrU  has  put  into  this 
book  his  personal  record  of  17  years'  Invae- 
tigatlon  of  communism  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  Naval  Intelligence, 
and  as  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Senau  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee.  Particularly  im- 
portant chapters  concern  the  famous  hear- 
ings on  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
communism's  reach  into  education,  and 
methods  and  rules  of  congressional  oommit- 
teee. 

8.  "Z  Was  a  Slave  in  Russia. "  by  John  X. 
Noble  (Devln-Adair  Co.,  New  York,  188f» 
18.76).  The  author,  an  American  eUl»n» 
was  captured  by  the  Russians  Just  after  V-1 
Day  in  1948  and  held  prisoner  for  0  years* 
In  this  book,  he  tells  of  his  shocking  expert- 
enoee  ss  a  slave  laborer  In  Siberia;  of  other 
Americans  who  are  still  there;  and  of  the 
millions  of  political  prisoners  and  how  they 
are  treated.  This  book  is  eepecially  useful 
for  those  who  believe  in  summit  conferences 
and  cultural  exchanges  with  ths  Oommtanists. 

6.  "Communist  Psychological  Warfare  t 
Oonsuiution  with  Bdward  Hunter."  by  the 
UJ.  Houss  Un-American  Activities  Oommit- 
%f  (U  J.  Government  Printing  OOtoe,  March 
18,  1958).    In  38  pages  of  teetimony  under 

Juestioning  by  Staff  Director  Richard  Arena, 
dward  Hunter  givee  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
current  Communist  strategy  and  how  it  fol- 
lows here  the  pattern  so  sucosssful  in  Asia. 
A  distingulshsd  Journatift,  author,  and  •»• 

Birt  on  eommunism  in  the  Par  last,  Mr. 
unter  first  translated  the  term  "brain- 


washing" from  the  Chlneee.  In  this  report 
he  warns  that  Conununist  pcychologlcal  war- 
fare is  now  winning  such  extensive  victories 
in  the  United  SUtes  that  the  Red  bloc  will 
not  need  to  employ  direct  military  force 
against  us  in  order  to  win  the  total  war  which 
they  are  waging. 

7.  "Int-ernatlonal  Commuaism:  Consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  Fred  C.  Schwara."  by  the  United 
States  Un-American  Activities  Conunlttee 
(U.S.  Oovernment  Printing  OfBce.  May  29, 
1957).  Dr.  SchwarB  is  an  Australian  physl-  - 
clan  who  is  one  of  the  world  s  top  authorities 
on  communism,  particularly  on  the  Com- 
munist mind.  In  this  testimony.  Dr. 
Schwarz  gives  his  expert  dlainiosls,  prognosis, 
and  recommended  treatment  for  the  disease 
of  communism.  He  shows  how  the  first  step 
In  the  Communist  conquest  of  every  country 
Is  the  ideological  conquest  of  the  student 
mind. 

8.  "A  Guide  to  Anti-Cononunlst  Action." 
by  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren  (Henry  Reg- 
nery  Co..  Chicago,  1958,  t4).  Dr.  Boufcaren 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  authoritative 
works  in  the  fl?ld  of  international  Com- 
munist operations.  He  is  a  professoi  of  po- 
litical science  at  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Is  cvrrentljr  teaching 
at  the  National  War  CoUegi .  in  Washington, 
D.C.  This  book  provides  Kf>eciflc  answers  to 
the  question  of  how  indl\ldual  Americans 
can  combat  communism  with  knowledge  and 
facU. 

0.  'The  Naked  Communl«t,"  by  W.  Cleon 
Sknueen  (the  Ensign  Pub:ishtng  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  1058).  The  author  was 
formerly  with  the  FBI  and  on  the  faculty  of 
Brigham  Younic  University  and  now  chief 
of  police.  Salt  Lake  City,  LUh:  has  been  a 
student  of  communism  for  the  better  part  of 
his  adult  life.  Kls  book  is  a  painstaking 
account  of  ths  rise  of  communism,  its 
philosophy,  methods,  and  ttettcs.  The  book 
is  well  Indexed  and  documented  and  belongs 
on  the  t>ookshPlves  of  anyone  who  has  a  de- 
sire to  learn  of  communism  and  its  world- 
wide objectives. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  PrMldent.  In  a 
foreword  to  its  report,  tlie  bar  B<!80cla- 
tlon  committee  on  Commimlst  tactics, 
strategy,  and  objectives  lias  said  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  needed  to  be  said,  and 
haa  said  them  in  language  which  can 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  I  quote  from 
this  foreword: 

The  objective  of  worldwide  communism 
has  never  changed — only  do  its  tactics 
change  in  order  to  more  effectively  infiltrate 
life  in  America,  to  lower  resistance  to  its 
propaganda  and  to  cripple  our  defenses 
against  this  tyrannical  and  deadly  way  of 
life. 

There  Is  not  one  home  In  our  land  which 
is  not  affected  by  oommuniim  in  some  man- 
ner. •  •  • 

Our  internal  eeevuity  has  been  weakened 
by  a  lackadaisical  attltudu  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  Uchnlcalltiss  raised  In  Ju- 
dicial decisions  which  too  :'rcquently  In  the 
public  mind  have  had  the  effect  of  putting 
on  trial  the  machinery  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess and  free  the  lubverilvc  to  go  forth  and 
further  undermine  our  Nation.  •  •  • 

*  *  ■  Should  the  United  States  come  un- 
der atUck,  it  will  then  be  too  laU  to  allo- 
cate responsibility.  Corrective  action  must 
be  taken  now,   Tltne  is  running  out  on  us. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  every 
institution,  every  force  and  9vry  person  ac- 
tively engaged  In  ths  forsfront  of  ths  ds- 
fense  of  our  country  against  the  rising  men- 
ace of  communism  becomes  the  target  of 
attack  and  vilification  by  Communists, 
crypto-Communlsu,  fellon-travelers,  their 
stouguB  and  innocsnt  but  b<g ulled  porsons. 
e  e  e  e  e 

The  fight  to  keep  America  free  and  se- 
cure  must   be  strengthened   by  providing 


those  agencies  of  our  Government  which  are 
responsible  for  our  internal  seciu^ty  with  the 
means  to  maintain  the  seciirlty  of  ovi 
shores;  the  fight  for  a  free  America  cries  out 
for  a  furthering  of  the  educational  program 
to  combat  the  evil  ideas  of  conununlsm  with 
truth,  and  the  American  bar's  responsibility 
has  never  )>een  so  great  as  at  the  present 
time  to  assume  leadership  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  freedocns  so  gallantly  won  by  our 
forefathers. 

I  am  glad  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation report  hsis  in  unequivocal 
terms  called  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  inexcusable  failiu^e  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  discharge  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  passing  upon 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  I 
think  part  of  what  the  American  Bar 
Association  committee  had  to  say  on  this 
point  is  worth  quoting  here: 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  "Justice 
delayed  is  Justice  denied."  The  delays  in 
arriving  at  flnal  determinations  In  criminal 
proceedings  have  Invited  criticism  of  the 
American  Judicial  process.  In  no  area  has 
this  been  more  tragically  illustrated  than 
in  cases  dealing  with  Communists.  The 
proceeding  ngalnst  the  Communist  Party  be- 
fore the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
is  a  ease  in  point  which  makes  a  mockery  of 
Justice.  Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1050.  The  status  of  ths  Communist  Party 
continues  to  remain  unadjudlcated.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  act  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUttes.  The  Communists  have  used 
every  tactic  to  delay  the  determination  of 
this  cose  and  substquent  suforcement  of 
thU  act. 

Your  committee  withes  to  mnke  clear  that 
this  delay  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Subversive 
Activilles  Control  Board  Itself. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1050,  iuued  its  order  on  April  6.  1953. 
That  order,  issued  after  exhaustive  hearings 
and  documented  in  a  scholarly  manner  on  a 
legal  basis,  found  that  the  Communist  Party, 
United  States  of  America,  was  a  Communist 
action  organisation  and  directed  that  it 
must  comply  with  the  act.  This  order  re- 
mains to  be  enforced.  We  reassert  the  views 
stated  in  the  brief  which  the  American  Bar 
Association  filed  In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  support  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  If  any  part  of  the  said  act  violates 
the  Constitution,  the  courts  should  so  hold. 
Congress  should  then  enact  new  legislation 
or  amend  the  present  act  to  conform  to  any 
constitutional  requirements  as  determined 
by  the  courts.  If  the  act  is  constitutional, 
the  Communist  Party  should  not  continue 
to  enjoy  immunity  from  its  sectirity  provi- 
sions during  many  years  of  protracted  liti- 
gation, 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bosrd  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  American  Bar  Association 
transniltted  to  the  house  of  delegates  the 
report  of  the  American  Bar  Aasoclatlon 
special  committee  on  Communist  tactics, 
strategy,  and  objectives,  and  when  the 
house  of  delegates  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  recommendations  In  that 
report,  a  landmark  waa  reached  In  the 
flght  to  stop  progressive  weakening  of 
the  Internal  security  laws,  which  are  the 
major  bulwark  of  this  country  against 
the  world  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  Influence  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  very  substantial:  and  un- 
til the  acUon  taken  in  Chicago  there 
waa  a  good  deal  of  mUunderstandlni 
about  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclation  po- 
sition on  antlsubverslve  legislation,  espe- 


cially legislation  to  correct,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  results  of  a  number  of  deci- 
Bions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
have  weakened  internal  security  laws. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  miscon- 
ception that  the  Americsui  Bar  Associa- 
tion as  a  body  was  opposed  to  such 
legislation  accounted  for  more  than  the 
one  vote  by  which  the  Jenner-Butler  bill 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  last  year. 

In  transmitting  the  report  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  on  Communist  tactics, 
strategy,  and  objectives  to  the  house  of 
delegates,  the  American  Bar  Association 
board  of  governors  used  careful  lan- 
guage, specifically  disavowing  any  cen- 
sure of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  intent 
to  attack  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary,  and  reiterating  the  obligation 
of  the  bar  tc  defend  the  Supreme  Court 
as  an  institution.  The  board  also  used 
careful  language  in  characterizing  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  com- 
mittee as  being  designed  "to  cormct 
legislative  defects  in  the  field  of  internal 
security  revealed  by  particular  dedslona 
dted  In  the  report." 

Technically,  this  language  waa  Justi- 
fied, since  a  law  passed  by  Congress  la 
only  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is, 
unless  and  until  Congress  speaks  again 
to  correct  any  misinterpretations  or  mia- 
conoeptions  which  the  Court  may  have 
embodied  in  its  opinions.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  the  defects  which  need  cor- 
recting were  not  Inherent  In  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress,  but  were 
grafted  into  it  by  the  Supreme  Court 
through  Interpretation  and.  In  some 
cases,  outright  Judicial  legislation. 

The  most  Important  thing  about  the 
action  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
house  of  delegates  Is  the  clear  Indica- 
tion It  gives  that  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion's lawyers  is  sound,  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  men  who  are  the 
officers  of  our  courts  recognize  the  in- 
roads upon  internal  security  legislation 
which  have  been  made  by  a  long  series 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  recent 
years,  and  want  something  done  about  it. 

The  American  Bar  Association  report 
adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates  con- 
tains the  clear  statement  that  "recent 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In 
cases  involving  National  and  State 
security,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  Communist  activities,  have  been 
severely  criticized  and  deemed  unsound 
by  many  responsible  authorities." 

X  do  not  know  whether  I  am  one  of  the 
"responsible  authorlUes"  to  which  the 
American  Bar  Agaoolatlon  report  refer8, 
but  Z  have  been  voicing  such  criticism 
for  several  years.  At  first  it  seemed  al- 
most as  though  X  were  a  voice  crying  In 
the  wilderness,  but  many  other  voices 
have  since  been  raised  to  cry  the  same 
theme. 

An  earlier  report  of  this  same  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Car  Associa- 
tion—unfortunately not  presented  to  the 
house  of  delegates— documented  this 
criticism  from  the  record. 

The  chief  Justices  of  the  States,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  voiced  similar 
criticism  in  a  report  which  was  at  once 
a  msaterly  and  scholarly  mrrshallng  of 
the  facts,  and  s  scathing  Indictment  of 
the  recant  line  of  majority  dseiileaa  of 
the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  in  the  field  of 
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Th«  10S7-58  NaUonftl  Convention  of 
the  Amerloan  Uglon  adopted  reeolutloni 
similar  to  thoM  of  the  American  Bar 
Awoolatlon.  National  Commander  Prei- 


-..w«-.-i*.»    m*^A   {ntMmti       Rtmember  that  lubwilon— aided  by  trea-  The  American  Bar  AMOOlatlon  report 

eommunlim.  lubverdon,  and  InUmal    ^J'S^tMaohwy  of  domMtio  oiUMnUhM  hae  epeolflcally  recommended  that  be- 

b««a  th«  molt  ■ueoMifui  tool  and  tMtio  ot  qi^vim  ••problemi  of  lafeguardlni  national 

inttrnttlonftl  oommuniim  In  iRlnlnff  oon-  ^.^j  m^^^f  gecurlty  have  been  expoeed  or 

trol  of  now-tntUvtd  netloni  or  in  wtakenlng  -p^»^..  uy  tu*.  unj  of  Supreme  Court 

^^i^'iiS.^nfr.T''""  ""'  "^"^  diS.l?ni  'the    Con«^^^^^^               flv 

;;'n'7"Mooreient  aoontratulatory  tele-       Nmr  for^t  Siit  inurn.tionai  commu-  "prompt  and  careful  contlderatlon  and 

tiSmt^R^L  MaloM   SwiSeS  of^^^^^     n»«n  •«"  maJnum.  m  on.  of  lu  funda-  study"  to  these  deciiloni  and  ihould  pre- 

gram  to  Roe*  5*»2SlH?i  foiloilna  the    m«ntal  unat*-whera  and  whan  naoaaaary-  pare  and  enact  amendmenU  to  the  lawi 

Xtl^n^fuie'^SrtTJ^^^^^^                  tha  ov.rthrow  by  f.rca  and  vioi.noa  of  any  Evolved  "«,  a.  to  remove  any  doubt 

Tha  oommlttaa  on  Oommunlit  Uotloa, 
atratagy.  and  objaotlvaa  of  tha  Axnarloan 
Bar  Aaaoolatlon  parfonnad  a  monumanUl 
work  in  tu  dooumantad  atudy.    Tha  oom- 


mlttaa  haa   aarnad   tha   gratitude   of    tha 
Anarloan  paopla. 

The  facta  can  no  longer  be  hidden. 
They  can  no  longer  be  gloeeed  over. 
They  can  no  longer  be  succeaafully  mil- 
Interpreted.  They  must  be  faced.  Con- 
gress must  live  up  to  its  responsibility, 
under  the  oheck-and-balance  system 
provided  by  our  Constitution,  to  take 
effective  action  to  curb  the  disastrous 
trend  which  has  been  implemented  by 
this  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  report  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee  contains  a  section 
which  is  captioned  with  the  single  word 
"unless."  This  Is  so  important,  and  so 
extremely  well  phrased,  that  I  wish  to 
read  from  It  at  some  length: 

International  communism  will  enslave  the 
peoples  of  every  nation  of  the  free  world — 
Including   the  United  States — unless  they: 

Awaken  from  their  apathy  and  their  In- 
difference to  the  dangers  that  exist  and 
threaten. 

Learn  and  appreciate  the  freedom  and  the 
human  rights  they  enjoy — and  are  deter- 
mined and  prepared  to  fight  to  preserve  them 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

Learn  and  appreciate  the  meaning  of  en- 
slavement of  the  individual  as  it  exists  under 
communism. 

Learn  and  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  idealistic  pretensions  of  com- 
mimism  and  its  Inhuman  reality. 

Learn  that  the  Communist  ultimate  goal 
of  dominating  and  controlling  every  nation 
and  every  human  being,  never  changes — 
though  its  tactics  vary  from  day  to  day. 

Understand  that  wishes  and  prayers  alone 
will  not  suffice  to  overcome  communism  or 
to  avoid  its  menace. 

Know  that  only  by  unity,  determination, 
strength — moral,  scientific  and  military — 
and  a  willingness  to  state  their  position  In 
advance,  and  to  be  ready  to  fight  for  it,  can 
they  best  safeguard  the  free  world  and  its 
Institutions. 

Remember  that  Communists  respect  only 
those  with  equal  or  greater  strength. 

Know  that  the  plea  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence is  a'  fraudulent  tactic  of  International 
communism  seelting  to  blind  the  American 
people  to  the  Soviet  record  of  broken  prom- 
ises and  aggression  and  intended  to  paralyze 
and  disarm  the  free  world  in  advance  of 
the  coming  Soviet   onslaught. 

Never  forget  that  international  commu- 
nism— particularly  the  Soviet — has  the  worst 
record  for  brol^en  treaties  in  all  history. 

Remember  that  communism  has  never  sold 
Itself  on  its  merits  nor  has  It  ever  been 
adopted  by  a  free  vote  of  a  free  people. 

Realize  that  free  industry  and  free  laboi 
unions  In  any  country  are  free  only  so  long 
as  communism  does  not  dominate  there — 
and  that  both  industry  and  labor  carry  grave 
rerponsibilltles  in  the  defenae  of  their  na- 
tions against  communism. 

Realize  and  warn  that  partisan  politics  by 
those  occupying  or  seeking  public  office  may 
be  a  great  aid  to  international  communism 
and  a  serious  handicap  to  one's  own  country. 


fraa  nation   whan  luoh   ovarthrow  can   ba 
■uooaMfully  aooompUihad. 

Know  that  ona  of  tha  Oommunlata'  ehlaf 
taottoa  la  to  kaap  tha  fraa  world  on  tha 
dafanilva  by  prodding  and  oraatlni  problam 


apota  In  avary  aran  of  tha  globe. 

Know  that  without  tacrinca  fraa  natlona 
cannot  ba  prouotfd  or  prepare  thamielvai 
for  dafanaa  from  communlim'i  constant  aa* 
aaulta  or  agalnit  outright  war. 

Raallaa  that  tha  process  of  waakantng  tha 
free  nations  la  oonatantly  carried  out  In 
many  ways  throuHh  subtle  and  parsUtant 
propaganda,  and  that  tha  weapon  of  oounUr> 
propaganda  by  truth  has  not  as  yet  baan 
adequately  or  aOrmatlvcly  uaad  agalnat  the 
Oommunlata. 

Never  forgat  that  while  from  tlma  to  tima 
wa  may  have  to  cc>nfer  and  negotiate  with 
Communist  Russia  or  other  Communist- 
enslaved  nations,  their  agreements  have  no 
sacred  or  serious  meaning  to  them,  will  ba 
breached  when  it  Is  expedient  for  them  to 
do  so,  and  that  such  negotiations  should  t>e 
carried  on  by  duly  constituted  officials  of 
Government  and  not  by  aelf-appolnted 
apologists. 

Remember  that  International  Commu- 
nists continue  to  talk  peace  but  relentlessly 
wage  war  In  Its  many  forms  at  the  same 
time. 

Never  confuse  Communists  with  the  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  nations  they 
dominate  and  control,  or  fail  to  appreciate 
that  theEe  peoples  crave  free<^om  and  a  better 
way  of  life,  peace,  and  underatandlng  with 
other  nations. 

But  if  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  are 
alert  to  what  communism  is  and  how  it 
of>erates  and  what  It  costs  in  determination, 
dedication,  toil,  and  sacrifice  to  protect  our 
freedoms  and  our  way  of  life,  then  the  free 
world  will  survive  tind  communism  will  ulti- 
mately dissipate  or  destroy  Itself  and  Its 
devoted  followers. 

It  Is  important  to  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  its  very  first  recommendation, 
this  American  Bar  Association  report, 
now  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  recognizes  that 
"there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  as  a  result  of  court  decisions  weak- 
nesses in  internal  security  have  been 
disclosed." 

An  earlier  version  of  the  report,  which 
was  given  to  the  press  before  the  house 
of  delegates  acted,  contained  the  phrase 
"grounds  to  believe  that  as  a  result  of 
court  decisions  internal  security  is  weak- 
ened." The  language  finally  used  is 
perhaps  more  diplomatic,  and  more  care- 
ful of  the  sensibilities  of  the  Court;  but 
the  original  language,  as  first  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  was  a  more  precise 
statement  of  the  fact.  Internal  security 
has  been  weakened  as  a  result  of  court 
decisions,  and  every  lawyer  who  has 
studied  the  cases  knows  it.  Remedial 
legislation  by  the  Congress  is  urgently 
required,  and  I  propose  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  see  that  such  legislation  is  con- 
sidered and  enacted  at  the  present  ses- 
sion. In  this  effort  I  am  confident  I 
shall  have  the  support  of  a  great  many 
of  my  colleagues. 


•s  to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  remedy  any  defect  in  the  exlstlnff 
laws  revealed  by  tha  decisions."  This  li 
precisely  what  the  CongreM  must  do. 
The  study  of  these  decisions  and  their 
Impact  upon  our  internal  security  haa 
been  long  under  way.  and  the  bills  which 
Z  am  presenting  to  the  Senate  today 
are  designed  to  provide  some  of  tha 
remedies  which  so  clearly  are  needed. 

The  report  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation special  committee  begins  with 
the  sutement  that  it  U  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  "to  defend  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Judiciary  from  unfair  and 
unjust  attacks." 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  X  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANOER.  As  I  understand,  the 
bills  which  were  recommended  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  were  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  bills  which 
were  recommended  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  have  l>een  introduced  today. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  is  intro- 
ducing them  today? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  Last  year  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  a 
nxmiber  of  bills  in  the  same  field. 

Mr.  LANGER.  They  were  reported 
unanimously,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Prom  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  LANGER.     Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
remember  whether  they  were  unani- 
mously reported. 

Mr.  LANOER.  My  recollection  Is  that 
they  were  unanimously  reported. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  were  reported 
by  an  overwhelming  favorable  vote,  I 
know. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  Its  house  of 
delegates,  naturally  concurred  in  the 
Statement  of  the  special  committee  I 
have  Just  quoted.  Notwithstanding  thia 
statement,  the  transmission  of  the  re- 
port was  approved  by  the  board  of  gover- 
nors, and  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port were  adopted  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
It  Is  necessarily  implicit  that  these  bodies 
recognized  that  the  criticisms  of  court 
decisions  contained  in  the  report,  and 
its  recommendations  for  legislative  ac- 
tion to  correct  some  of  the  results  of 
these  decisions,  are  neither  unfair  nor 
unjust. 

The  American  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee has  put  its  finger  squarely  on  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  raised  by  the 
line  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
when  it  stated  that — 

Much  dicta  has  appeared  In  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that 
the  Communist  Party  la  a  political  organi- 


sation Of  a  lawful  nature  similar  to  the  Re- 

f>ubUcan,  Damooratlo,  or  Boolallat  Partiaa. 
tlnilng  that  dlacloaura  of  niambarshlp  tbara- 
III  or  anaoolatlun  tharawith  la  antltlad  to  tha 
pioiaotioQ  of  tha  first  aonandmant.  WhUa 
UiU  vtsw  has  not  batn  actually  hald  In  any 
);nown  oaM,  language  contained  In  many  of 
tha  daclalona  haa  tnvltad  oonfiulon. 

Mr.  President,  this  la  ii  careful  under- 
statement. When  the  lawyers  of  this 
American  Bar  AssoclaUon  committee 
state  that  this  false  view  has  not  been 
"actually  held  in  any  known  case,"  they 
are  speaking  from  the  lawyers'  viewpoint 
that  a  "holding"  In  a  juliclal  decision 
can  only  Include  statements  necessary 
to  a  dclcrmination  of  th<}  case.  There  Is 
no  doubt,  and  the  bar  association  com- 
mittee, I  am  sure,  had  none,  about  the 
fact  that  this  unrealistic  view  has  been 
expressed  in  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
It  has  been  expressed  re  psatedly  and  it 
has  been  expressed  cleerly,  in  spite  of 
previous  direct  holdings  by  earlier  court 
majorities  to  the  contrary. 

When  everyone  with  even  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  communism  knows 
that  the  Communist  Paty,  U.S.A..  Is  a 
part  of  the  worldwide  Communist  con- 
spiracy, an  integral  and  functioning  part 
of  that  conspiracy,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  can  write 
that  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A..  is  merely  "a  matter  of  be- 
lief and  association."  But  it  has  been 
done.  I  agree  with  the  apparent  conclu- 
sion of  the  bar  association  committee 
that  tliage  statements  have  be3n  mere 
dictum.  But  the  advers«!  effect  of  these 
decisions  has  been  widespread. 

As  the  American  Bar  Association 
put  it: 

Many  cases  have  been  decided  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  an  increase  in  Com- 
munist activity  in  the  Unlti'd  States  through 
invalidation  of  State  sedlt  on  statutes,  and 
limitation  of  State  and  Federal  Invc; titrating 
powers  in  the  field  of  subversion,  although 
these  cases  might  readily  h;ive  been  disposed 
of  without  so  broadly  limiting  national  and 
State  security  efforta. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  that  the 
fact  these  statements  were  dictum  and 
not  doctrine  in  any  way  lessens  the  of- 
fense. In  a  sense,  it  aggravates  it.  As 
the  American  Bar  Association  committee 
so  well  points  out: 

The  paralysis  of  otir  internal  security  grows 
largely  from  oonstruction  and  interpretation 
centering  around  technicalities  emanating 
from  ova  Judicial  process  which  the  Com- 
munists seek  to  destroy,  yet  use  as  a  refuge 
to  masquerade  their  dialaolical  objectives. 

Some  segments  of  the  press  have  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  state- 
ment In  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  special 
committee  that  "while  members  of 
this  association  view  some  of  the 
decisions" — of  the  Supreme  Court — "to 
be  unsound  and  Incorrecrt."  they  deem 
"broad  omnibus  proposals"  as  "unwise 
and  likely  to  create  more  problems  than 
they  will  solve."  This  recommendation 
has  not,  I  think,  been  pi-esented  to  the 
public  to  its  true  light  by  these  news- 
paE>er  stories.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee  did  not.  condemn  om- 
nibus proposals  as  such;  it  referred  spe- 


clflcalljr  to  omntbui  for  limiting  tti— the 

Supreme  Court's— appellate  Jurisdiction. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  personally  favor 

limitation  of  tha  Court's  Jurisdiction, 

The  committee  report  then  proceeded 
to  lay,  In  the  next  paragraph,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Bar  Association 
"deem  such  broad  omnibus  proposals  at 
this  time  unwise  and  likely  to  create 
more  problems  than  they  will  solve."  It 
is  clear  that  this  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion report  has  not  Intended  to  lay  any 
stricture  against  comprehenilve  legisla- 
tion for  meeting  the  problem  created  by 
this  line  of  Supremo  Court  decisions 
which  has  weakened  our  internal  secu- 
rity. The  bar  report  has  only  Inveighed 
aaainwt  broad  omnibus  proposals  which 
would  "limit  any  Jurisdiction  vested  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Constitution." 

It  may  be  that  there  is  an  overtone 
here  of  disapproval  of  inclusion  of  pro- 
visions limiting  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  bill  deal- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  other  and  less 
controversial  aspects  of  the  problem. 
But  I  am  confident  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  is  quite  willing  to  leave 
to  the  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive policy,  the  determination  of  whether, 
in  amending  several  different  statutes  in 
order  to  correct  the  adverse  effect  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  without  limiting 
the  Court's  Jiu-isdiction.  the  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  in  many  bills,  or 
in  few  bills,  or  in  a  single  bill. 

The  bar  association  committee  has  put 
its  recommendations  for  various  statu- 
tory revisions  in  a  single  report;  the 
American  Bar  Association  House  of  Dele- 
gates has  approved  these  recommenda- 
tions; and  if  the  Congress  chooses  to 
deal  with  these  recommendations  in  one 
bill  or  in  several,  that  is  for  the  Congress 
to  decide. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  bills 
which  I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate 
today  do  not  embrace  by  any  means  all 
of  the  legislative  proposals  which  ap- 
pear desirable  as  a  result  of  a  study  of 
the  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  af- 
fecting our  internal  security.  These 
bills  cover  only  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  AiSerican  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee  for  particular  legisla- 
tion. It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether 
these  bills  are  considered  separately  or  as 
part  of  a  broader  overall  study.  What  I 
am  primarily  concerned  with  is  that  they 
shall  be  considered  promptly  and  that 
they  shall  be  brought,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  before  this  body  for  its  action. 

It  is  significant.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  first  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  committee  disap- 
proves proposals  "to  limit  any  jurisdic- 
tion vested  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court"  or.  as  it  was  stated  in  the  first 
version  reported  in  the  press,  "any  juris- 
diction vested  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  by  the  Constitution."  It 
is  not  the  exercise  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  its  jurisdiction  vested  in  it  by  the 
Constitution  which  gives  the  gravest 
concern;  it  is  the  exercise  or  attempted 
exercise  by  the  Court  of  legislative 
powers  and  other  powers  not  only  not 
granted  to  the  Court  by  the  Constitu- 


tion, but  in  lomt  Cfuei  gptclflcally  dt- 
nied  to  the  Court  by  the  Constitution. 

The  report  adopted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  contains  a  precise  rao- 
ommendatlon  for  "a  spaoifle  pronounoe- 
ment  of  congressional  Intention  that 
State  statutes  proscribing  sedition 
against  the  United  States  shall  have  con- 
current enforceability."  This  items,  of 
course,  from  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Nelson  case  at  one 
stroke  wiped  out  all  antlsubversive  stat- 
utes at  the  State  level.  By  this  opinion, 
the  States  were  rendered  powerless  to 
act  against  subvcrrlon,  whether  directed 
against  State  governments  themselves  or 
agalnit  the  National  Oovemment,  In  the 
preservation  of  which  every  State  haa  a 
valid  and  lubstantlal  interest.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  Its  dediion  In  the  Nelson 
ease,  the  Supreme  Court  found  It  neoei- 
lary  to  attribute  to  the  Congreu  an  In- 
tent to  preempt  this  entire  field  of  legis- 
lation, in  the  face  of  a  very  strong  legis- 
lative history  to  the  contrary,  includinf 
an  explicit  statutory  statement  that  the 
enforcement  of  State  laws  in  this  field 
should  not  be  mterfered  with. 

The  American  Bar  Association  report 
has  summarized  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  24  cases  "as  illustrative  of  how 
our  security  has  been  weakened."  The 
committee's  summaries  of  these  cases 
are  restrained,  objective,  and  conserva- 
tive. I  will  not  repeat  these  svunmaries, 
which  are  already  in  the  Record.  But 
I  do  want  to  look  at  these  24  cases  for 
a  moment  from  the  angle  of  the  various 
rights  which  have  been  invaded  by  these 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  stiall  refer 
to  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee's  report. 

In  the  Nelson  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
took  away  the  right  of  the  people  to 
combat  subversion  through  the  machin- 
ery of  their  State  governments. 

In  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  frustrated  the  right 
of  the  people  to  deal  with  subversion 
through  laws  enacted  by  their  duly 
elected  Representatives  to  Congress.  By 
ducking  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  when  that  ques- 
tion was  squarely  presented,  and  instead 
making  it  possible  to  keep  the  act  in  liti- 
gation until  more  than  8  years  after  its 
passage,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  only 
deprived  the  people  and  the  country  of 
the  benefits  which  would  have  resulted 
from  effective  enforcement  of  this  law, 
but  has  also  effectively  deprived  Con- 
gress of  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  this 
situation. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the 
law  luiconstitutional  in  1953,  Congress 
long  since  would  have  enacted  new  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  this  situation. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  could  have  found  a  basis  for  de- 
claring this  law  imconstitutional  when 
the  question  was  presented  to  the  Court, 
that  would  have  been  its  decision.  Lack- 
ing a  basis  for  invalidating  the  law.  the 
Court  preferred  to  prolong  litigation 
rather  than  to  adopt  the  forthright 
course  of  holding  the  law  constitutional. 

This  question  will  come  l>efore  the 
Court  again.  I  hope,  at  its  session  this 
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fall.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Court  can 
this  time  avoid  or  escape  its  responsi- 
bility of  passing  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  statute.  The  people  are  de- 
manding action.  Nor  do  I  see  how  the 
Court  can  possibly  hold  the  act  xmcon 


In  the  Watkins  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  also  invaded  the  right  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine for  Itself  whether  its  committees 
are  satisfactorily  performing  the  duties 


munlst  afDdavlt,  on  Uie  specious  ground 
that  when  an  FBI  agent  investigating 
another  similar  case  telephoned  or  vis- 
ited three  members  of  the  Jury  to  in- 
quire whether  they  had  received  any 
propaganda  literature,  this  was  an  im- 
proper interference  with  the  privacy  of 


v^uu^K  V,—  *~-- ^ assigned  to  them.    The  Court  arbitrarily 

stTtutiona'l  "though  the  Communists  and  stepped  in  between  the  Houses  of  Con- 

Others  ^eldng^^  invalidate  it  have  had  gress  and  their  respective  committees,     the  jury  and  so  prejudlc  al  to  the  de 

f  iTr.'t^  wo^rk  on  the  oroblem.  Ind  arrogated  to  Itself  the  right  to  de-     fendanfs  case  as  to  require  reversal. 


m^ 
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8  years  to  work  on  the  problem 

But  even  if  a  decision  shall  be  ren- 
dered next  fall  or  the  following  spring 
upholding  the  law,  that  decision  will  be 
very,  very  late.  Better  late  than  never, 
of  course,  even  in  this  instance;  yet  the 
delay,  this  unnecessary  delay  of  more 
than  6  years,  will  have  gravely  hampered 
the  efforts  of  the  Nation  to  combat  the 
Communist  oonsplracy  within  its  bor- 
ders, and  thereby  gravely  weakened  the 
internal  Mourlty  of  the  Nation. 

If  the  Internal  Bwurlty  Act  could  bt 
•nforocd  effeotlvely,  tlther  the  Oommu- 
nlst  Party  would  have  to  rtgUter  with 
tht  Bubvtrilvc  Aotlvlttti  Control  Board 
or  individual  Oommuniiti  would  have  to 
regifter;  Communlfti  would  be  barred 
from  Federal  office  and  employment; 
Communlsti  would  be  barred  from  em- 
ployment in  defense  faclUtlei  and  de- 
fense areas;  the  Communist  propaganda 
which  is  flooding  the  country  would  be 
required  to  be  labeled  as  to  its  source; 
and  other  sanctions  would  be  applied 
against  the  Communist  Party  and  indi- 
vidual Communists.  All  of  the^e  sanc- 
tions, which  Congress  deemed  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation,  have  been  held  in 
abeyance  because  this  act  h^s  been  kept 
in  litigation  all  these  years. 

In  the  Watkins  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  abrogated  the  right  to  judge  a 
man  by  the  company  he  keeps.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  in  effect  created  a 
new  "first  amendment  right,"  which  it 
has  designated  the  "right  of  freedom  of 
association."  and  has  held  in  effect  that 
a  man's  associations  with  Communists 
are  his  own  personal  business,  and  that 
he  cannot  even  be  asked  about  such  as- 
sociations without  invading  his  right  of 
privacy.  If  the  same  principles  should 
be  applied  to  associations  with  known 
criminals,  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  as  much  of  a  shambles  as 
the  Smith  Act  is  today. 

In  the  Watkins  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  also  invaded  the  right  of  con- 
gressional committees  to  decide  what 
questions  are  pertinent  to  their  investi- 
gations. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  our  Republic, 
the  rule  was  that  a  legislative  body,  in 
the  conduct  of  an  investigation,  was  the 
sole  Judge  of  the  pertinency  of  the  ques- 
tion it  asked.  The  courts  repeatedly  said 
it  was  their  duty  to  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Government  to  presume  that 
Congress  or  one  of  its  committees  had 
a  legislative  purpose  in  any  investigation 
it  conducted,  and  might  decide  for  itself 
what  information  it  needed,  and  that 
any  question  reasonably  designed  to  pro- 
duce such  information  was  pertinent. 
But  in  Watkins  against  U.S.,  the  Su- 
preme Court  laid  down  the  new  rule 
that  Congress  or  a  congressional  commit- 
tee not  only  had  to  justify  its  legislative 
purpose  and  explain  the  pertinency  of 
each  question,  but  had  to  do  it  to  the 
aatisf  action  of  the  witness. 


and  arrogated 
cide  whether  a  committee  has  properly 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  its  parent  body. 
A  more  flagrant  invasion  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  by  the  judiciary  could  hardly 
be  Imagined.  Under  this  decision,  the 
Senate  Itself  may  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee is  doing,  but  if  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  like  it,  the  Court  will  say  the 
committee  is  exceeding  iU  authority  or 
ii  improperly  dischirglng  its  duties,  and 
on  that  baiii  will  try  to  put  tht  commit- 
tee out  of  buiinoM.  The  Court  did  this 
with  the  Houifl  Un-American  Activitiea 
Committe*  in  tht  WAtkln*  case. 

In  Cole  against  Young,  the  Supreme 
Court  limited  the  right  of  a  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  to  get  rid  of  subversives 
in  that  agency.  In  doing  this,  the  Court 
in  effect  rewrote  an  act  of  Congress 
specifically  granting  this  right,  writing 
into  that  law,  by  Court  interpretation, 
a  limitation  making  it  applicable  only 
to  so-called  sensitive  positions. 

Mr.  President,  two  principles  are  In- 
volved here,  and  the  Court  Is  wrong  on 
both  of  them. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  harm,  it  is  hard  to 
say  that  any  position  does  not  offer  a 
Communist  such  opportunity.  It  is  well 
known  that  Communist  espionage 
agents  frequently  operate  in  low  echelon 
positions,  using  them  as  cover  for  their 
real  purposes.  Who  can  say  that  even 
a  Janitor  emptying  wastebaskets,  or  a 
cleaning  woman  dusting  desks,  or  a  file 
clerk,  or  a  typist,  could  not  have  oppor- 
tunities for  espionage  or  sabotage  or 
both? 

The  other  point  involved — and  it  is 
at  least  as  important  as  the  point  of 
opportunity  to  do  harm — is  the  point 
whether  a  Communist,  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  this  Government  by -force 
and  violence,  should  receive  any  re- 
muneration or  sustenance  or  benefit 
from  that  Government.  My  own  posi- 
tion is  that  he  should  not,  and  I  think 
most  Americans  will  agree  with  me. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  does  not  agree. 

In  the  case  of  Leedom  against  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine,  Mill  ti 
Smelter  Workers,  the  Supreme  Court 
took  away  from  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  the  right  to  require  that 
a  union  divest  itself  of  Communist  lead- 
ership in  order  to  have  benefits  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
was  a  right  which  I  am  firmly  convinced 
Congress  intended  to  grant,  and  did 
grant,  by  law;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  abrogated  this  right. 

In  the  Amalgamated  Meatcutters  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  went  further  in  its 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  take  action  against 
unions  under  Commimist  leadership; 
and  in  the  Gold  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  freed  a  labor  official  who  had 
been  convicted  of  filing  a  false  non-Com- 


In  the  Wltkovlch  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  abrogated  the  right  of  Immigra- 
tion authorities,  specifically  granted  by 
Congress,  to  keep  aliens  awaiting  depor- 
tation from  engaging  in  Communist  ac- 
tivities, and  to  que!!tlon  such  aliens  about 
such  activities.  The  Court  held  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
prevent  aliens  who  are  awaiting  deporta- 
tion from  engaging  in  Communist  ao- 
tivttlM.  tven  whera  such  activltiei 
formed  tht  baaia  for  tht  original  depor- 
tation order.  The  Supreme  Court  haa 
even  held  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturaliiatlon  Servica  cannot  question 
such  aliens  about  their  Communist  ae- 
tlvities.  The  Court  took  this  position  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  law  on 
the  books,  passed  by  Congre.is,  explicitly 
giving  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  the  right  to  keep  such  de- 
portable aliens  under  reasonable  super- 
vision, and  to  require  them  to  answer 
reasonable  questions.  The  Court  said 
that  even  under  this  statute,  all  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
can  ask  about  is  the  availability  of  the 
alien  for  deportation,  not  what  he  is  do- 
ing while  he  is  still  here. 

In  the  Schware  and  Konlgsberg  cases, 
the  Court  invaded  a  field  which  it  had 
previously  ^aid  was  outside  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  took  away  from  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  individual  States  and  the 
boards  of  bar  examiners  of  those  States 
the  right  to  pass  upon  admissions  to  the 
State  bar.  As  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee's  report  has  pointed 
out  in  the  Schware  case  the  Court  sub- 
stituted its  standard  of  fitness  for  the 
bar  of  New  Mexico  in  place  of  the  stand- 
ard established  by  the  bar  and  the  courts 
of  New  Mexico;  and  in  the  Konlgsberg 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  actually  held  that  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  refusal  to  answer  questions  as 
to  present  and  past  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  put  to  the  applicant 
by  the  California  State  Bar  Examiners, 
did  not  rationally  support  the  finding  of 
the  California  Supreme  Court  that  the 
applicant  had  failed  to  prove  that  he  was 
of  good  moral  character  and  that  he  did 
not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  Government  by  force  and 
violence. 

In  the  Jencks  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
invaded  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
pre .  jct  its  confidential  records,  even  the 
records  of  its  security  agencies,  from 
prying  by  Communists  and  their  law^'crs. 
Congress  acted  promptly  to  overcome 
some  of  the  worst  effects  of  this  deci- 
sion; but  even  before  Congress  could 
act,  numerous  convicted  criminals,  botti 
Communists  and  others,  were  given  their 
freedom  under  this  new  doctrine,  and  a 
number  of  prosecutions  were  discon- 
tinued because  of  Inability  to  comply 
with  the  new  requirements  set  by  the 


Court  without  seriously  damaging  se- 
curity. 

In  Service  against  Dulles,  the  Supreme 
Court  Invalidated  the  right  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  fire  subversives,  holding 
on  purely  technical  grounds  that  a  man 
who  had  had  clandestine  meetings  with 
a  Soviet  espionage  agent  and  who  fur- 
nished classified  State  Department  docu- 
ments to  persons  outside  the  Dapart- 
ment  must  be  reinstated  as  a  State  De- 
partment employee. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  and  the 
decision  in  the  Cole  case,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  on  July  11,  1958,  that 
more  than  300  Government  employees 
who  had  been  fired  for  being  security 
risks  would  have  to  be  reinstated  with 
backpay.  The  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee Ik  trying  right  now  to  And  out 
exactly  how  many  luoh  tmployeea  hava 
baan  relnjitated,  and  where  they  are  now 
and  what  they  are  doing;  and  wa  are 
having  aoma  troubla  gtltlng  tha  Informa- 
tion. 

In  the  Yates  and  Behneiderman  eaaa, 
the  Supreme  Court  destroyed  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  stop  the  work  of 
Communist  organizers.  By  construing 
the  word  "organize"  as  used  in  the  Smith 
Act  so  narrowly  as  to  Include  only  the 
original  organization  or  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  Commimist  Party,  the 
Court  in  this  decision  made  this  section 
of  the  Smith  Act  inapplicable  to  any 
present  Communist  activity,  and  there- 
fore useless.  Unless  and  until  new  legis- 
lation is  passed  by  the  Congress,  Com- 
munist organizers  are  free  to  go  on  with 
their  work  unhampered  by  any  restric- 
tive Government  action. 

This  same  decision  also  abrogated  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  prevent  Com- 
munists from  teaching  that  communism 
is  right,  and  from  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence.  The  Court 
held  that  the  Smith  Act  provision  against 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  for""  and 
violence,  and  teaching  that  it  Is  right, 
proper,  or  a  duty  to  work  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government,  couli  not  be 
enforced  without  showing  that  it  had 
produced  the  result  of  some  overt  move 
toward  such  overthrow.  The  effect  of 
this  decision  was  to  make  the  Smith  Act. 
in  the  words  of  Judge  Richard  Chambers 
of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
California  "a  virtual  shambles"  as  to  any 
further  prosecutions  under  it. 

In  the  Sweezy  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
took  away  from  a  State  legislature  the 
right  to  determine  the  distribution  of 
powers  on  the  State  level,  and  also  took 
away  the  right  of  'a  State  legislative  in- 
vestigating committee  to  ask  a  witness 
about  Commimist  or  pro-Communist 
activity. 

In  the  Raley  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
extended  its  attack  on  the  right  of  States 
to  investigate  communism,  by  reversing 
the  conviction  of  three  witnesses  who 
had  refused  to  answer  questions  about 
Communist  activities  put  to  them  by  the 
Ohio  Un-American  Activities  Commis- 
sion. The  Court  based  its  decision  in  this 
case  on  its  own  judge-made  law  as  enun- 
ciated in  the  Sweezy  case. 

In  the  Slochower  case,  the  Court  in- 
validated the  right  of  a  State  or  a  com- 


munity or  a  board  of  education  to  fire 
Communist  teachers,  holding  that  a 
teacher  In  the  New  York  public  schools 
could  not  be  fired  for  taking  the  fifth 
amendment  when  asked  about  Commu- 
nist activities,  even  though  an  existing 
State  law  declared  that  failure  to  answer 
such  questions  when  posed  by  a  duly  con- 
stituted authority  should  be  grounds  for 
dismissal. 

In  the  case  of  United  Mine  Workers 
against  Arkansas  Oak  Flooring  Co.,  the 
Supreme  Court  took  away  the  right  of  a 
State  to  prevent  picketing  by  a  Com- 
munist union.  The  union  in  this  case 
had  failed  to  file  non-Communist  afB- 
dr.vlts  and  other  data  required  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  the 
State  court!  of  Louisiana  had  enjoined 
it  from  picketing ;  but  tha  U.'8.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  daaplta  Ita  failura  to 
comply  with  tha  filing  raquiramants,  tha 
union  could  go  ahead  and  picket  anyway, 
and  the  Louialana  State  court  injunction 
waa  invalid. 

Tha  importance  of  the  queatlon  hare, 
Mr.  President,  goes  far  beyond  the  mat- 
ter of  whether  the  United  Mine  Workers 
waa  Communist  dominated  or  only  in 
technical  noncompliance  with  the  law. 
This  is  so  because  the  doctrine  of  this  case 
Is  Just  as  applicable  to  the  most  strongly 
Communist-dominated  union  in  tht 
country  as  it  is  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  or  any  other  union.  Under  the 
doctrine  in  this  case,  a  Communist  union 
can  take  steps  to  enforce  its  will  upon  an 
employer,  even  though  Congress  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  enacted 
into  law  provisions  designed  to  force 
Communist  leadership  out  of  labor 
unions  and  to  deny  to  Communist-led 
unions  the  rights  which  are  preserved  to 
non-Communist  unions. 

In  the  Sacher  case,  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  effect,  denied  the  right  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  inquire  about  more 
than  one  subject  in  the  course  of  a  single 
hearing,  even  though  both  subjects  in- 
quired about  were  clearly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

In  its  handling  of  this  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  also  denied  the  right  of 
Government  attorneys  to  be  heard  In 
oral  argument  before  having  a  decision 
against  them. 

In  the  Kent  and  Brlehl  case,  the  Court 
denied  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  deny  passports  to  Communists 
or  to  persons  whom  evidence  showed  were 
going  abroad  to  further  Communist 
causes.  In  this  case  the  Court  also 
denied  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  ask  citizens  applying  for  passports  to 
make  a  statement  respecting  their  Com- 
munist affiliations,  if  any.  The  Court 
denied  these  rights,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  up  until  the  time  of  the  Court's 
decision,  the  Issuance  of  passports  had 
always  been  considered  an  adjunct  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
the  conduct  of  which  is  by  the  Constitu- 
tion committed  to  the  President,  and.  In 
the  case  of  passports,  is  delegated  by  him 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  Kent  and  Brlehl  case,  the 
Court  took  occasion  once  more  to  refer 
to  communism  as  a  matter  of  belief  and 
association,  ignoring  Its  own  prior  find- 
ing, and  prior  legislative  and  executive 


findings,  that  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.  is  a  part  of  the  world  Communist 
conspiracy.  The  Court  said  that  Kent 
and  Brlehl  "are  being  denied  their  free- 
dom of  movement  solely  because  of  their 
refusal  to  be  subjected  to  inquiry  into 
their  beliefs  and  associations." 

In  the  Dayton  case,  the  Court  in  terms 
denied  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  withhold  a  passport  on  the  basis 
of  a  finding  that  to  grant  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  security  of  the 
country.  The  Supreme  Court  declared — 
listen  to  this,  Mr.  President — that  to 
deny  a  passport  because  its  issuance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  country  la  to  deny  for  "an 
impermiaalble  reaaon."  That  ia  tha 
Court'a  own  language. 

Although  tha  Secretary  of  State  found 
that  Dayton  aaaoolatad  with  mambara  of 
tha  Roaanbarg  apy  ring,  and  had  actually 
baan  praaent  aavaral  timaa  in  tha  room 
whara  aaorat  Oovammant  dooumanta 
wara  miorofllmad  for  tranafar  to  tha 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  Dasrton  waa  going 
abroad  to  work  with  a  Commimlat  who 
recently  had  renounced  hla  American 
citizenship,  and  although  on  thia  baaia 
the  Secretary  of  State  formally  found, 
and  stated,  that  to  grant  a  passport  to 
Dayton  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  this  was  "an  impermis- 
sible reason"  for  refusing  to  grant  the 
passport. 

In  the  second  Yates  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  right  of  a  Federal  judge 
to  sentence  a  Communist  witness  for  re- 
peated contempts  committed  before  him 
in  open  court.  The  defendant  had  been 
held  in  contempt  for  refusing  to  answer 
11  questions  relating  to  whether 
other  persons  were  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  while  she  might  be  held  in  con- 
tempt for  refusing  to  answer  the  first 
question,  she  could  not  be  forced  to 
answer  any  of  the  others.  The  Court 
then  went  on  to  vacate  the  sentence  even 
with  respect  to  the  first  contempt,  and 
sent  the  case  back  for  resentencing  "in 
the  cool  reflection  of  subsequent  events." 

In  the  Bonettl  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  revoked  the  right  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  to  deport  an  alien  who  l}ecame  a 
Communist  after  coming  to  this  country. 
The  Court  accomplished  this  by  judicial 
legislation  amending  the  Inmiigration 
and  Nationality  Act  in  a  manner  which 
three  dissenting  Justices  declared 
"cripples  the  effectiveness  of  the  act." 
What  the  Court  said,  in  effect,  was  that 
if  an  alien  becomes  a  Communist  after 
entering  the  United  States,  that  sub- 
jects him  to  deportation;  but  if  he  can 
get  out  of  the  country  and  can  come  back 
in  again  before  being  deported,  the  past 
offense  is  wiped  out,  and  he  may  ctay 
here. 

In  the  Flaxer  case,  the  Court  denied 
the  right  of  Congress  to  secure  the  rec- 
ords of  a  Communist-dominated  union 
composed  of  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  Fiaxer  fla- 
grantly defied  the  committee,  in  refusing 
to  produce  the  documents  which  had 
been  subpenaed.  He  was  asked  whether 
it  would  make  any  difference  if  he  were 
given  10  days  In  which  to  produce  them; 
and  he  said  that  it  would  not.  that  he 
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would  not  produce  them  In  any  event. 
But  after  he  had  been  convicted  for  con- 
tempt, on  the  basis  of  this  refusal,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  what  had  really 
happened  was  that  the  committee  had 
granted  him  an  additional  10  days  in 
which  to  produce  the  documents;  and 
that  although  the  Court  knew  that  the 
documents  had  not  in  fact  been  pro- 
duced, and  that  Flaxer  had  made  no 
move  to  produce  them,  and  had  given  no 
indication  that  he  would  produce  them 
if  the  committee  had  asked  him  again, 
he  might  have  produced  them,  and  so  his 
contempt  conviction  should  be  reversed. 

In  the  Uphaus  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  completed  the  destruction  of  every 
right  of  the  people  of  a  State  to  combat 
subversion  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
State,  by  holding  that  a  State  legislative 
committee  could  not  even  investigate 
subversive  activities  in  the  State. 

I  have  not  discussed  by  any  means  all 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  denied  or  abrogated  or  cur- 
tailed established  rights.  I  have  been 
confining  myself  to  the  Z4  cases  listed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  special 
committee.  Numerous  other  cases,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  field  of  subversion 
and  seciu-ity.  could  be  mentioned. 

For  instance,  in  the  Girard  College 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  abrogated  the 
right  of  a  testator  to  say  in  his  will  how 
his  money  shall  be  used.  In  the  Brown 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  took  from  State 
and  local  authorities  the  right  to  con- 
trol their  own  schools.  States  rights 
have  been  Invaded  by  numerous  other 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  in  various 
areas,  including  the  fields  of  labor  law 
and  taxation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  right  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  abrogated  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know  what  their  Con- 
stitution means. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  basic  charter  of  our  liberties.  Un- 
less its  meaning  can  be  known  by  all,  is 
the  same  for  all,  is  the  same  this  year 
as  last  year,  and  is  the  same  next  year  as 
this  year,  its  worth  is  destroyed.  If  there 
is  no  certainty  in  the  basic  law  of  the 
land,  then  there  is  no  certainty  in  the 
law.  The  Constitution  Itself  provides 
that  it  can  be  amended  only  in  a  certain 
way,  and  with  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Jefferson  warned 
against  the  danger  of  amendment  by 
usurpation.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
amended  the  Constitution  to  mean  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  meant  orig- 
inally, something  different  from  what 
the  Court  itself  had  previously  declared 
the  Constitution  to  mean.  This  has  been 
true  in  many  instances.  To  name  some 
of  them:  In  the  case  of  Brown  against 
The  Board  of  Education,  the  Court  com- 
pletely changed  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment,  as  it  had  stood  and  been  sus- 
tained by  Court  interpretations  for 
many  decades.  In  the  Watkins  and 
Sweezy  cases,  the  Court  created  a  new 
constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  as- 
sociation. In  a  long  series  of  decisions 
dealing  with  fifth  amendment  Commu- 
nists, the  Court  changed  the  provisions 
of  the  fifth  amendment  so  as,  in  effect, 


to  strike  out  the  words  "in  any  criminal 
case."  and  to  grant  to  witnesses  before 
congressional  committees  the  privilege 
of  refusing  to  answer  questions.  In  the 
many  and  various  cases  which  encroach 
upon  States"  rights,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  narrowed,  and  narrowed  again,  the 
provision  of  the  10th  amendment  that 
the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  "all 
legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives" — al- 
though this  is  article  I,  section  1  of  the 
Constitution — has  been  evaded  time 
after  time  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
has  proceeded  to  make  law  by  Judicial 
legislation. 

Uqder  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  function  of  interpreting 
and  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United 
States :  but  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
for  the  Court  to  make  law.  If  law  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  what  the  Supreme 
Court  thinks  it  ought  to  be  and  says  it 
is,  at  any  given  time,  rather  than  what 
the  Constitution  provides  and  intended, 
and  what  the  laws  passed  by  Congress 
provide  and  Intend,  then  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  the  law:  there  can  be  no  final 
justice:  and  the  so-called  basic  charter 
of  our  liberties  is  not  a  charter  at  all,  but 
is  simply  a  chessboard  on  which  the 
Court  may  maneuver,  to  bring  about  the 
results  it  desires. 

The  common  denominator  of  this  line 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  is  usurpa- 
tion— the  same  usurpation  against 
which  George  Washington  warned.  The 
Court  is  taking  to  itself  powers,  and  is 
exercising  those  powers,  without  any 
Justificaton  in  statute  or  Constitution, 
without  any  reliance  on  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  law.  without  any  basis  whatever 
except  Its  own  naked  thirst  for  power. 
The  Court  appears  determined  In  all 
fields  to  make  the  law  what  it,  the  Court, 
thinks  the  law  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  there  cannot  be  free- 
dom under  law  unless  there  Is  law — law 
which  can  be  ascertained  in  advance  by 
the  average  citizen,  and  can  be  relied 
upon  by  him.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
is  making  the  law  In  each  Individual  in- 
stance to  suit  Its  own  Judgment  as  to 
what  the  law  of  the  case  should  be,  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  Justice  under 
law  is  impossible. 

We  have  that  situation  today,  Mr. 
President;  and  thereby  the  most  basic 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  Republic 
have  been  violated. 

We  cannot  in  conscience  permit  this 
situation  to  continue.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  differ  with  me.  or  with  each 
other,  respecting  the  exact  form  our  ac- 
tion should  take.  But  all  of  us  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  we  must  take  action 
designed  to  preserve  the  balance  of  pow- 
ers in  our  Government,  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  restore  certainty  to  the 
law,  so  that  the  rule  of  law  and  freedom 
under  law  shall  once  more  be  incidents 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 


As  the  State  chief  Justices  said  In  their 
report  on  the  Supreme  Court's  derelic- 
tions: 

We  are  not  alone  In  our  view  that  the 
Court,  In  many  cases  arising  under  the  14th 
amendment,  has  assiuned  what  seems  to  us 
prlmarUy  legislative  powers.  •  •  •  We  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  framers  of  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  or  the  possibly  somewhat 
less  gifted  draftsmen  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment contemplated  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would,  or  should,  have  the  almost  unlimited 
policymaking  powers  which  it  now  exercises. 

It  Is  strange.  Indeed,  to  reflect  that  under 
a  Constitution  which  provides  for  a  system 
of  checlu  and  balances  and  of  distribution  of 
power  between  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments, one  branch  of  one  Government — the 
Supreme  Court — should  attain  the  Inunense. 
and  in  many  respects  dominant,  power  which 
it  now  wields. 

It  is  not  only  strange,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  frightening.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  great  newspaper,  the  Nashville 
Banner,  was  100  percent  correct  when  it 
declared  editorially  on  August  22.  1958: 

Unless  the  Congress  resists  the  continued 
encroachment  upon  Its  legislative  functions 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  United  States 
may  soon  find  Itself  dominated  by  a  tyran- 
nical Federal  Judiciary  which  has  taken  unto 
Itself,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
the  role  of  policymaker  for  170  million 
people. 

When  that  happens,  God  save  these  United 
States. 

Exhibit  A 

RAsuMi    or    Bn.L8  T^o    IscPLncnrr    Rzcom- 

MKNDATION8  OF  THX  AMKKICAN  BaB  ASSO- 
CIATION TO  EuMiNATs  Obstacles  to  tu> 
Pbxsexvation  or  Intxhnai.  Secubitt 

1.  To  define  the  term  "organize"  as  used 
in  the  Smith  Act. 

Bar  association  recommendation :  "Amend 
the  Smith  Act  to  define  the  word  'organize' 
to  include  the  recruitment  of  new  party 
members,  the  formation  of  new  party  units, 
and  the  regrouping,  expansion,  or  other  ac- 
tivities of  an  organizational  nature  per- 
formed by  members  of  existing  clubs,  cells, 
classes,  and  other  units  so  as  to  insure  the 
applicability  of  this  section  of  the  act  to 
Communist  actlonists.  agents,  organisers, 
colonists,  or  members  currently  performing 
organizational  work." 

This  proposed  bill  would  accomplish  ths 
precise  purpose  of  the  bar  association  rec- 
ommendation. The  Supreme  Court  declsloa 
in  the  Yates  case  rendered  the  orRanlBing 
•ection  of  the  Smith  act  unenforoeabU 
agalrut  current  Communist  activity,  enact- 
ment of  this  bin  would  restore  the  effectlvt- 
ness  and  applicability  of  this  section  of  the 
law. 

3.  To  protect  the  elfectlvenesB  of  State 
antisubverslve  lawi  agalxut  unintended  Fed- 
eral preemption. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "That 
wherever  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  •■  a  result  of  oourt  decisions 
weakhMSM  in  Internal  security  have  been 
disclosed,  remedial  legislation  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  including 
a  speclflc  pronouncement  of  congreestonsJ 
Intention  that  State  itatutas  proscribing  m- 
dltlon  against  the  United  8Ut«s  shall  have 
concurrent  enforceability." 

The  bin  as  drafted  Is  confined  to  the  spe- 
clfio  recommendaUons  of  the  bar  association. 

3.  To  make  full  disclosure  respecting  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  a  condition  of 
Government  employment. 

Bar  association  reconunendatlon :  "Bstab- 
lish  the  right  of  each  branch  of  Government 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
that  each  employee  thereof  shall  not  refuse 
to  answer  a  query  before  a  duly  constituted 


committee  of  the  Congress  or  before  duly 
authorized  officers  of  either  the  executive 
or  Judicial  branches  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  Communist,  Communist-front,  or 
other  subversive  activities  or  any  other  mat- 
ter bearing  upon  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
know  his  record." 

This  proposed  bUl  comports  exactly  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  bar  association. 
It  would  cover  refusals  based  upon  a  claim 
of  fifth-amendment  privilege,  or  upon  any 
other  claim  of  constitutional  privilege,  or 
for  any  other  reason.  Under  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  it  would  be  the  refusal  by  an  em- 
ployee to  answer  a  question  bearing  upon 
his  loyalty  to  the  United  States  which  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  a  condition  of  his 
employment,  not  the  reason,  if  any.  claimed 
by  the  employee  as  Justification  for  his  re- 
fusal. 

4.  To  amend  sections  341  and  343  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "Invest 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
the  right  to  protect  our  Internal  security 
against  the  activities  of  aliens  who  were  or 
became  Communists  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  their  entry  into  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  their  deportation  without  any 
deprivation  of  due  process;  and  the  right  to 
make  and  enforce  reasonable  restrictions  on 
aliens  awaiting  deportation  to  prohibit  them 
from  engaging  in  any  activities  Identical  or 
similar  to  those  upon  which  the  aliens'  de- 
portation order  was  based,  with  further  right 
fully  to  Interrogate  aliens  awaiting  deporta- 
tion concerning  their  subversive  associates 
or  acUvltles." 

This  bUl  wUl  fully  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bar  association.  Since 
existing  law  already  provides  for  deporta- 
tion, the  bill  concerns  Itself  with  the  right 
to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  regulations 
on  aliens  awaiting  deportation,  consonant 
with  due  process. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  over- 
come the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Bonetti  v.  Rogers,  and  would  re- 
store tlrt  applicability  of  the  deportation 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  any  alien  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  at  any  time 
after  any  entry  into  the  United  States. 

5.  To  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  with  respect  to  travel  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  and  passport 
procedures. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "Restore 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government  the 
right  to  deny  passports  to  persons  know- 
ingly engaged  in  subversive  activities,  or 
activities  designed  or  intended  to  further 
international  communism  by  the  establish- 
ment of  criteria  and  standards  to  be  applied 
in  the  Issuance  or  denial  of  pauports.  These 
criteria  and  standards  should  be  clear  and 
unequivocal,  and  in  addition  contain  a 
specl&o  authorisation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  empowering  him  or  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary to  withhold  a  passport  in  the  national 
interest  based  upon  oonfldenttal  informa- 
tion and  upon  which  he  shall  certify  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  this  Nation 
that  a  passport  be  Issued  to  the  applicant; 
and  further,  to  prevent  foreign  espionage 
agents  from  departing  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  their  espionage 
pursuits  or  to  escape  disclosure  or  prosecu- 
Uon;  and  that  such  leflslatlon  MUbllsh 
adequate  appeal  procedures  which  would  In- 
sure due  process  of  law  so  as  to  provide 
recourse  to  the  individuals  concerned  in 
the  event  of  any  arbitrary  and  capricious 
exercise  of  discretion  not  properly  founded." 

This  bill  embraces  all  the  recommenda- 
Uons of  the  bar  association  with  respect  to 
passport  legislation. 

e.  To  broaden  the  application  of  the 
Summary  Suspension  Act  of  1950. 


Bar  association  recommendation:  "Restore 
to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
the  right  to  determine  and  to  dismiss,  if 
required,  those  who  are  security  risks  in 
both  sensitive  and  nonsensltive  positions  In 
the  Government  service." 

This  biU  accomplishes  the  objective  of  the 
bar  association  reconunendatlon  In  the  man- 
ner suggested  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
in  the  case  of  Cole  v.  Young,  that  is,  by 
making  the  summary  suspension  authority 
applicable  to  all  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

7.  To  amend  section  238S  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Bar  association  recommendation:  "Amend 
the  Smith  Act  to  make  it  a  crime  inten- 
tionally to  advocate  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
to  teach  the  necessity,  desirability,  or  duty 
of  seeking  to  bring  about  such  overthrow; 
in  order  that  (1)  this  Nation  might  take 
protective  steps  to  prevent  acts  which,  if 
not  prevented,  could  result  in  bloodshed 
and  treachery;  and  (2)  this  Nation  need  not 
be  forced  to  delay  the  invoking  of  the  Judi- 
cial process  until  such  time  as  the  resulting 
damage  has  already  been  wrought." 

This  bill  would  implement  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bar  association  report. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  proscribe  the  mere  abstract  teaching  of 
Marxist  doctrine;  rather,  the  bill  is  directed 
against  the  teaching  or  advocfu:y  of  an 
alleged  duty  or  necessity  or  desirabUlty  or 
propriety  of  overthrowing  the  Government 
by  force  or  violence. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  focvises  on 
the  intent  back  of  teaching  or  advocacy. 
No  question  is  Involved  here  of  the  results 
of  such  an  attempt;  it  is  the  attempt  It- 
self, by  the  performance  of  an  overt  act 
intended  to  cause  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Government,  which  is  made  a  crime. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
frightening  thing  is,  I  believe,  that  to- 
day some  intemperate  persons  in  this 
country  pour  their  spleen  uF>on  our  ven- 
erated highest  tribunal.  Some  in  this 
Chamber  Just  a  year  ago  asked  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  Join  with 
them  in  voting  for  legislative  proposals 
designed  to  undermine,  to  weaken,  and 
to  traduce  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 
Those  legislative  proposals  went  down 
to  their  well-deserved  defeat  on  roll- 
call  votes  here  In  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  is  a  rather  telling  and  decisive  an- 
swer to  the  conunents  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi.  In 
saying  that,  I  desire  vigorously  to  ob- 
ject to  the  opinions  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
Just  expressed.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  hold  vigorously 
to  contrary  opinions.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  live  in  history  as  a  bulwark 
of  our  constitutional  system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  desire  to  state 
that  I  find  myself  in  accord  with  the 
views  expressed  by  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California   [Mr. 

KUCHIL]. 

I  recognise  the  distinguished  service 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  [Mr.  Eastland]  has  ren- 
dered, and  the  keen  interest  tn  this 
whole  subject  which  confronts  the  coim- 
try.  But,  reluctantly,  I  find  myself  un- 
able to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.    That  is   perhaps   all   the 


more  natural  because  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association,  which  represents  the 
city  where  American  liberty  found  its 
birth,  has  taken  a  position  adverse  to  the 
one  taken  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Although  I  know  It  is  somewhat  out  of 
order  under  the  rules,  I  wonder  whether 
my  friend  will  permit  me  to  request 
imanimous  consent  that  an  article  stat- 
ing the  position  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association,  and  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  and  a  letter  by  the 
dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School,  the  Honorable  Jefferson  B. 
Fordham.  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From   the   PhUadelphia   Bulletin,   Mar.   3, 
1969] 

Philadelphia  Bab  Disowns  CamciBM  or 
High  Coitbt  bt  U.S.  Boot 

The  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  this 
afternoon  repudiated  recent  implied  criti- 
cism of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  \ 

More  than  450  local  lawyers,  attending  the 
local  bar's  quarterly  meeting  in  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford,  engaged  in  a  free-for-all  dis- 
cvission  of  criticisms  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  individual  liberties  and  civil  rights. 

After  a  stormy  session,  the  lawyers  voted 
288-183  to  adopt  a  resolution  presented  by 
the  bar's  CivU  Rights  Conunittee.  The  reso- 
lution, offered  by  committee  chairman  Mor- 
ris L.  Forer.  said : 

"This  association  affirms  its  faith  In  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  traditional  role  as  in- 
terpreter of  the  Constitution  and  as  a  pro- 
tector of  our  cherished  freedom  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  against  Invasion  of 
his  constitutional  rights  and  liberties." 

The  American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  last  week  questioned  whether 
some  of  the  high  court's  rulings  weakened 
the  internal  seciu'lty  of  the  country. 

Under  fire  from  the  ABA  were  rulings  on 
accused  Communists. 

Today.  l>efore  the  local  law]ren  could  re- 
solve their  differences,  there  were  foiu*  voice 
votes,  one  standing  vote  and  a  paper-ballot 
vote    (the   final   288-183   decision). 

Forer  told  the  lawyers  that  his  committee 
deplores  implications  in  the  recent  criti- 
cisms that  the  Nation's  security  has  been 
weakened  by  the  decisions. 

He  said  they  were  not  founded  on  fact 
and  he  added,  "Such  erltlcisms  should  be 
repudiated." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  B.  19SS], 

Lawtsis  GBOxrr  CamcissD — Bab  Abbocutioh 
Said  To  Aumi  Itsblt  Wrrx  Lat  Caxxica  or 
OouaT 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  Is  dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.) 

To  the  EsiToa  or  nn  New  Toax  Tncss: 

By  action  of  Its  house  of  delegate  taken 
on  February  34  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion failed  the  American  public  In  Interpret- 
ing for  the  oltlsens  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  In  our  constitutional  and  legal  sys- 
tem. What  the  bar  association  did,  in 
short,  was  to  aline  Itself  with  lay  critics  cC 
the  Court.    I  am  grieved  that  this  is  so. 

On  that  date  the  house  of  delegates 
adopted  recommendations  put  forth  by  the 
association's  Special  Committee  on  Commu- 
nist Tactics,  Strategy  and  Objectives.  These 
reconunendatlons  began  by  declaring  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  members  of  the  bar  to 
defend    the    institutions    of    the    Judiciary 
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trcaa  unfair  and  unjust  attacka  and  ex- 
prened  disapproval  of  propoeala  to  limit 
Supreme  Court  Jurladlctlon. 

They  went  on.  however,  to  laud  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  ot  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Commltt^ee  for  their 
"record!  and  accompUshmenta  and  great 
service  to  the  nation"  and  to  reconvmend 
a  number  of  changes  In  Federal  legislation. 

In  calling  for  changes  In  Federal  legisla- 
tion the  house  of  delegates  was  left  a  very 
strong  Impression  that  the  reason  It  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  needful  Is  the  bad  job  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  thought  to  have  done  In  In- 
terpreting the  ConBtltutlon  and  Federal 
statutes,  the  latter  In  parUcular.  To  sug- 
gest Btatutory  change  Is  one  thing,  to  Imply 
that  It  Is  needed  due  to  bad  work  by  the 
lilghest  court  is  another. 

DTXCT  ON  SECtmrrr 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  any  weak- 
ening effect  on  internal  aecxirlty  has  been 
shown  or  that  the  association's  attack  on  the 
court  can  be  effectiveiy  sustained  on  a 
lawyer-Uke  basis.  The  decisions  that  the 
Court  has  made  In  cases  Involving  security 
problems  have  been  supported  by  legal  rea- 
soning and  methods  of  Interpretation  which 
•re  familiar  to  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  generally  respected. 

It  la,  for  example,  a  well-understood  and 
well-accepted  doctrine  In  constitutional  In- 
terpretation that  a  constitutional  question 
Is  to  be  avoided  In  the  Interpretation  of  a 
statute  If  this  can  be  done  without  violence 
to  the  measure  examined  In  Its  totality.  Yet 
when  the  Court  followed  this  doctrine  In  the 
Yates  case  and  thereby  made  It  unnecessary 
to  pass  upon  a  serious  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Smith  Act.  the  critics  of 
the  Cotirt  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  nothing 
but  the  fact  that  the  result  In  the  case 
was  not  to  their  liking.  The  American  Bar 
Association  would  so  change  the  Smith  Act 
•s  to  present  squarely  the  substantive  con- 
stitutional question  which,  under  the  present 
language,  the  Court  was  able  to  avoid  in  the 
Yates  case. 

The  action  of  the  house  of  delegates 
discloses  strong  preoccupation  with  matters 
of  Internal  security  rather  than  with  the 
protection  of  civil  liberty.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  lawyers  have  no  proper  concern  with 
Internal  security.  But  I  must  say  that  I  find 
a  serious  Imbalance  reflected  in  the  action 
of  the  house  of  delegates.  In  my  system  of 
values  the  pre-eminent  concern  of  lawyers, 
as  individuals  and  as  a  group,  Is  with  human 
liberty.  Security  does  not  mean  much  to 
me  except  as  a  means  to  preserve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  there  will  exist  maximum 
freedom  for  individual  human  expression 
and  fulfillment. 

APPLAUSX   FOR  COUST 

The  bar  association  action  has  a  Maglnot 
line  psychology.  For  my  part,  I  am  glad  to 
record  the  opinion  that  Instead  of  being 
charged  by  the  organized  bar  with  reaching 
decisions  Inimical  to  our  Internal  security, 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  profession  for  Its  fidelity  to 
the  substantive  and  procedural  safeguards 
Of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  for  its  Interpreta- 
tion of  statutes  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

When  It  comes  to  recommendations  for 
substantive  legislation  I  think  the  American 
Bar  Association  should  assert  leadership  in 
the  realm  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
For  years  the  committee  on  Conununlst  tac- 
tics, strategy,  and  objectives  has  been  very 
active  and  strongly  supported,  while  the 
committee  on  the  BUI  of  Rights  has  lan- 
guished. 

Considered  as  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative change  the  bar  association  proposals 
are  vulnerable.  I  invite  particular  attention 
to  the  proposal  that  Congress  specifically 
provide  that  State  statutes  forbidding  sedi- 


tion against  the  United  States  be  enforc- 
Ible  concurrently  with  the  Smith  Act. 

The  Smith  Act  was  Interpreted  In  the  Nel- 
son case  to  supersede  a  Pennsylvania  State 
sedition  law  so  far  as  sedition  against  the 
United  States  was  concerned.  The  State 
supreme  court  had  held  that,  as  to  sedition 
against  the  United  States,  the  Smith  Act 
superseded  the  State  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  agreed  with  this. 

Is  not  national  security  a  national  re- 
sponsibility? How  would  It  aid  to  leave  each 
State  free  to  have  its  own  law  and  enforce- 
ment machinery  on  this  subject?  I  can  see 
In   such   a  system   ample   grist  for  the  mill 

Of  politically  ambitious  local  prosecutors, 
with  the  attendant  hazards  to  fair  play  and 
civil  liberty,  but  I  do  not  delude  myself 
with  the  notion  that  the  cause  of  national 

security  would  be  served. 

JsmnisoN  B.  Fokdham. 
Philadelphia,  February  26,  1959. 

Mr.  KASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  say  there  is  no  doubt  In  the  mind 
of  any  reasonable  man  that  the  internal 
security  law,  which  was  intended  to  save 
this  country  from  acts  of  subversion,  has 
been  weakened  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  going  to  work  on 
that  problem.  It  will  make  recom- 
mendations this  year.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  country.  God 
bless  the  American  people.  They  are 
sound  and  want  to  protect  their  heritage 
and  liberties  against  an  International 
conspiracy  which  would  enslave  them. 


GOING  TO  BUY  A  CAR?  YOU  MAY 
RUN  INTO  AN  AUTOMOBILE  LOAN 
SHARK 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  5  years  I  have  been  urging  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  appropriate  $1  million  for  the 
operation  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  so  that  it  may 
fully  protect  the  people  from  all  t3T>es  of 
monopolistic  processes. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  shoot  down 
a  giant  tank  with  popgims.  Nor  can  you 
properly  investigate  big  business  prac- 
tices that  hoodwink  the  consumer  with 
peanut  appropriations.  In  a  previous 
statement  to  the  Senate,  I  outlined  the 
subcommittee's  diffculties  in  fully  in- 
vestigating oil.  steel,  automobile  manu- 
facturers, private  power  Industry,  farm 
machinery,  meat  packers,  large  grocery 
chains,  because  industry  spends  more  to 
prepare  for  a  1-day  hearing  than  the 
subcommittee  spends  for  a  full  year  ol 
investigation. 

Now.  we  are  Investigating  automobile 
financing.  This  investigation  ,boils 
down  to  the  big  three  auto  manufac- 
turers versus  the  multimilUon  dollar 
financing  companies  and  their  insurance 
company  subsidiaries. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  that 
all  the  sympathy  must  be  with  the  so- 
called  Independent  auto  financing  com- 
panies who  may  be  injured  by  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corp. — GMAC — or  by 
General  Motors  or  the  proposed  finance 
companies  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
Chrysler  Motor  Co. 

Before  we  get  to  the  meat  of  this  dis- 
cussion. I  should  review  for  the  Record 
that  I  have  been  conducting  investiga- 
tions and  hearings  into  the  small  loan 
rackets  in  many  States  that  not  only 


charge  exorbitant,  usurious,  and  out- 
rageous Interest  rates,  but  demand 
credit,  life  and  health  and  accident  In- 
surance, with  unbelievable  high  rates, 
as  a  tie-in  to  get  to  the  receiving  of  a 
small  loan.  We  have  brought  these 
facts  to  the  public. 

For  example,  at  the  hearings  in 
Montgomery,   Ala.,    the   record    showed 

that  a  credit  life  poUcy  coat  the  bor- 
rower $40  per  year  per  $100  borrowed, 
whereas  that  insurance  policy  could  be 
purchased  through  group  Insurance  at 

a  rate  of  49  cents  for  $100  borrowed 
per  year.  The  record  which  shortly  will 
be  submitted  as  an  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee report  reveals  the  high  rate  of 
profit  of  those  small  loan  companies 
that  demand  tie-in  Insurance  through 
companies  they  own  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

How  does  this  relate  to  auto  financ- 
ing? On  Monday.  March  2.  1959.  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  under  the  by- 
line of  Jack  Steele.  Scripps-Howard 
staff  TRTlter,  carried  a  story  headlined, 
"High  Insurance  Profits  Bared— Tax 
Free  for  Credit  Life."  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

A  group  of  Insurance  companies  which 
deal  chiefly  in  so-called  "credit  life  Insur- 
ance" have  been  rolling  up  huge  tax-fres 
pronu  In  recent  years,  a  surrey  by  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  revealed  today. 

That's  the  type  of  insumnce  that  pays  ths 
loan  on  your  auto,  or  other  small  loan.  If 
you  die  while  payments  still  are  due. 

The  huge  proOts  of  these  credit  life  Insur- 
ance companies — ranging  from  100  to  2.800 
percent  a  year  on  paid-in  capital  have  vlr- 
tually  escaped  Federal  Income  taxes  t>ecause 
of  a  loophole  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle. 

This  loophole  would  be  closed  by  s  bill 
revising  the  tax  laws  for  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
10  days  ago. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  wUl  open 
hearings  on  It  tomorrow  In  an  effort  to  get 
It  enacted  before  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try's 19&8  tax  returns  fall  due  on  March  16. 

Spokesmen  for  the  credit  life  companies 
contend  the  House  bill,  which  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  fuU  5a-percent  tax  raU 
paid  by  other  corporations,  would  drlvs 
them  out  of  business. 

They  also  Insist  that  old  line  life  insur- 
ance companies — which  write  the  bulk  of 
credit  Insurance  and  also  reap  substantial 
profits  from  It — would  gain  a  competitive 
advantage  by  paying  lower  taxes  under  ths 
bill. 

Representatives  of  the  old  line  companies, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  the  blU  would  boost 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  life  Insurance  Industry 
70  percent,  largely  because  of  the  big  profits 
made  by  the  credit  life  companies. 

The  credit  life  insurance  business  has 
mushroomed  since  World  War  II  with  ths 
boom  in  installment  buying.  In  1046  only 
$729  million  of  such  Insurance  was  In  force. 
By  1037  it  had  Jumped  to  nearly  $20  billion. 

Most  companies  which  specialise  in  credit 
life  Insurance  have  been  ECt  up  In  the  last 
decade  as  captives  of  big  finance  and  credit 
companies.  Typically,  the  finance  company 
owns  all  or  most  of  the  insurance  company's 
stock  and  the  officers  and  directors  interlock. 

Here  is  a  rundown  on  the  profits  mads 
and  Income  taxes  paid  In  1957 — the  last  year 
on  which  figures  are  available — by  three  big 
captive  credit  life  companies: 

The  Patriot  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  formed 
in  New  York  In  1053  as  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  City  Financial  Corp..  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  auto  finance  firms. 

In  1067  Patriot  had  total  premium  in- 
come— most  of  It  from  credit  life  poUclc 


of  aau  mUUon.  The  company  paid  out 
death  benefits  of  MS  million  and  added  $a.a 
million  to  iU  reserves. 

Its  net  operating  gain  (or  profit)  was  $18  J 
million — a  profit  of  OM  ptroent  on  its  paid-in 
CMpltal  of  Si. 6  mlUlon. 

Yet  it  paid  estimated  Federal  income  taxes 
of  only  $52,000  on  net  Invustment  inoomt 

of  $381,768. 

The  Allnco  Life  Insurance  CX>.,  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  was  formed  in  1064.  It  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  Assoclstes  Investment  Co.. 
which  through  other  aflUiatet  also  does  a  big 
auto  finance  business. 

Allnco  in  1967  had  preirlum  Income  of 
$11.1  million.  It  paid  out  $4.5  million  in 
death  beneflU. 

Its  net  gain  from  operations  was  $5.9  mil- 
lion—a  profit  of  2,800  percent  on  iU  $200,000 
capital. 

Yet  IU  Federal  Income  t\x  was  only  an 
•eUznated  $20,000  on  its  net  investment  in- 
come of  •258.437. 

The  General  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Co., 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  wholly  owned  by  the 
State  Lioan  dc  Finance  Con>-.  a  small -loan 
company  which  has  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  but  operates  mostly  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

In  1957  General  Fidelity,  which  was  formed 
In  1058,  had  $3.8  million  of  premium  in- 
come. It  had  operating  ga^na  of  $2.2  mU- 
lion — a  725  percent  profit  on  its  paid-in  cap- 
ital of  $305,000. 

General  Fidelity's  estimated  Federal  in- 
come tax  was  only  $3,100  on  investment  In- 
come of  $41333. 

The  Issue  of  income  ttoces  on  insur- 
ance companies  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  we 
should  have  the  printed  hearings  and 
an  extensive  report  tn  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  delve  into  that 
subject  here  except  to  note  its  relation 
to  the  Issue  of  high  profits  and  generally 
low  taxes  of  credit  insurance.  However, 
when  the  Finance  Committee  reports  to 
the  Senate.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
the  issue  of  income  taxea  on  insurance 
companies. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  subsidiary 
tie-in  credit  life  insurance',  an  insurance 
that  pays  the  loan  on  one's  auto  and 
small  loan  if  one  dies,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary profitable  business.  In  many 
Instances  it  is  more  profitable  than  the 
parent  loan  company's  operation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  From  the 
statement  filed  with  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  In  1957.  the  State 
Loan  k  Finance  Corp..  mentioned  in 
the  Washington  News  article  above, 
showed  ret  income  of  $1,505,800  from 
operations  other  than  the  life  insurance 
company  it  owns  and  net  income  of  $2.- 
009,206  fHMn  its  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
company.  Most  witness<»  representing 
auto  finance  companies  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  testmed  that  they 
owned  a  subsidiary  insurance  company 
to  insure  their  loans.  They  further 
testified  that  their  Insurance  company 
Insures  about  50  percent  of  the  loans 
that  they  processed.  At  the  direction  of 
the  acting  chairman.  Senator  Pmup 
Hait.  the  auto  finance  companies  are  to 
submit  to  the  subcommittee  profit  and 
loss  statements  for  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the 
testimony  taken  at  the  recent  anti- 
monopoly  subcommittee  hearings  on 
auto  financing. 
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First  Most  lnd^)endrat  financing 
companies  testified  that  their  business 
has  been  growing  in  the  past  10  years 
in  the  face  of  steeper  competition  from 
banks  which  deal  In  auto  loans  and  the 
loss  of  business  from  dealers  of  General 
Motors  producUon.  I  should  point  out 
further  these  witnesses  stated  that  if 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Motor  Co. 

Should  SO  Into  the  auto  financing  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  inde- 
pendent auto  financing  companies. 

Second.  Mr.   Theodore   Tntema.   vice 

president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  read  into 
the  record  that  an  average  Independoit 
auto  financing  company  has  been  earn- 
ing about  20  percent  return  on  its  in- 
vestment after  taxes,  which  he  stated 
means  about  40  percent  return  before 
taxes.  He  quoted  the  percentage  of 
profit  of  each  company  that  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  from  published 
reports  submitted  by  these  Individual 
auto  finance  companies. 

TWrd.  Mr.  Yntema  also  testified: 

In  general  but  not  univerBally,  banlu  of- 
fer the  most  favorable  financing  rates  to 
dealers  and  car  buyers.  •  •  *  Finance  com- 
panies promote  the  sale  of  automobile. 
physical,  damage  insurance  and  variotis 
forms  of  credit  life  and  disability  Insurance 
frequently  provided  by  affiliated  Insurance 
companies,  the  variety  and  ccnnplexlty  of 
finance  insurance  arrangements  and  the 
charges  for  them  are  such  as  almost  to  defy 
comprehension.  •   •   • 

We  estimate  GMAC  provides  new  car  fi- 
nancing and  Insurance  services  to  GM  deal- 
ers at  a  cost  to  the  dealer  averaging  about 
$65  per  car  less  than  the  cost  of  fljiancing 
and  insurance  service  typically  offered  by 
other  finance  companies.  In  some  areas  typ- 
ical finance-company  charges  may  exceed 
GMAC  charges  by  as  much  as  $100  to 
$150. •  •  • 

Competition  among  finance  companies  has 
failed  in  two  respects  to  provide  the  kind  of 
service  our  dealers  and  customers  shoiild 
have: 

1.  The  rates  charged  have  generally  been 
considerably  above  those  charged  by 
GMAC — about  $65  and  In  some  areas  as 
much  as  $100  to  $150  higher. 

2.  The  package  of  financing  and  Insiutmce 
services  has  typically  included  high-cost, 
high-profit  extras  that  have  added  uimeces- 
sarUy  to  the  cost  of  the  autunobUe  to  the 
eonstuners. 

Hearings  before  congressional  com- 
mittees have  revealed  that  during  the 
time  when  new  aut<»nobiles  were  scarce, 
dealers  would  be  reluctant  to  sell  cars 
for  cash  because  of  the  loss  of  commis- 
Aaas  and/or  prc^ts  from  the  finance 
charges  and  insurance  rates  required  for 
the  purchase  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Yntona  continues: 

From  time  to  time  we  have  let  it  be  known 
that  we  wished  finance  companies  would 
make  available  to  oiu"  dealers  financing  and 
insurance  services  and  rates  competitive  with 
those  provided  by  GMAC.  The  largest  inde- 
pendent finance  cconpany  told  us  bluntly,  it 
would  not  meet  GMAC  rates.  •  •  •  Our  deci- 
sion to  enter  the  bxisiness  of  finance  and  In- 
sxiring  the  sales  of  automobUes  to  dealers 
and  to  consumers  was  a  last  resort.  We 
could  not  find  any  other  practicable  means 
by  which  all  oiu:  dealers  and  consumers 
could  have  available  to  them  a  streamlined 
financing  and  insurance  service  and  a  low 
level  of  rates  such  as  provided  by  GMAC. 
We  came  to  this  decision  reluctantly. 

In  order  to  be  fair.  I  must  state  that 
the  Independoit  finance  companies  tes- 


tified that  they  are  competitlye  with 
OMAC  with  rates  charged.  On  cross- 
examination  they  analysed  what  they 
meant  as  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  contacted 
by  Independent  finance  companies  and 
several  banks  which  deal  in  auto  financ- 
ing in  North  DakoU.  stating  that  the  big 
three  manufacturers  would  pose  a  threat 

to  their  auto-financing  business  if  they 

were  allowed  to  finance  automobiles. 
Naturally.  I  would  want  to  help  the 
smaller    companies    against    the    giant 

three  automobile  manulacturers,  but  it 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Yntema  is  accurate 
and  the  auto  finance  companies  refuse 
to  be  competitive  with  OMAC  and  fur- 
ther include  high-cost,  high-profit  ex- 
tras that  have  unnecessarily  added  to 
the  costs  of  autos  to  the  consumer,  then 
I  would  be  compelled  to  take  the  same 
position  that  I  have  taken  against  the 
small  loan  companies— "sharks" — that 
force  tie-in  sales  of  insurance  at  high 
rates  to  the  detriment  of  the  small  bor- 
rowers who  desperately  need  the  $25. 
$50,  $100.  or  $300  that  they  must  bor- 
row to  pay  their  most  necessary  and 
pressing  bills. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  appears  from  Mr.  Yntema's  tes- 
timony that  an  ordinary  purchase  of  an 
automobile,  for  example,  a  North  Dakota 
farmer,  would  have  to  pay  from  $65  to 
$150  more  for  finance  charges  and  insur- 
ance coverage  if  financed  through  an 
independent  finance  company  as  against 
the  rates  charged  through  GMAC. 

There  appears  to  be  a  diametrically 
opposed  view  in  the  testimony  between 
Mr.  Yntema  and  the  testimony  from  the 
officers  of  several  of  the  independent 
auto  financing  comp>anies  in  this  respect. 
Since  the  automobile  purchaser  is  the 
one  who  may  suffer  by  pajring  a  higher 
price  for  his  car  through  the  finance 
and  insurance  charges.  I  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  if  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  make  a  full  investi- 
gation Into  this  matter  and  report  what 
the  true  facts  are  as  to  financing  and 
insurance  rates  charged  by  the  various 
auto  financing  companies  in  comparison 
with  GMAC. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  knows.  In- 
flation is  the  No.  1  domestic  problem 
taxing  us  today.  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  exercise  every  possible  precau- 
tion to  assure  the  people  that  they  would 
be  able  to  purchase  goods  and  products 
of  all  types  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Savings  of  finance  and  insurance  charges 
fnmi  purchases  of  approximately  6  mil- 
lion automobiles  a  year  can  have  a  ma- 
terial impact  on  cutting  down  the 
inflationary  spiraL 


DECISION  OF  FEDERAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION  RELATINO 
TO  "BOOSTERS" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  dining 
the  past  several  weeks  the  Federal 
Conununlcations  Commission  has  been 
under  considerable  public  pressure  to 
authorize  a  so-called  television  booster 
service  for  fringe  television  reception 
areas. 

Under  attack  here  is  the  Commission's 
6  to  1  decision  of  December  30,  1958,  re- 
quiring unlicensed,  and  therefore  Illegal 
television  transmitters  called  boosters, 
operating  on  VHP  or  very  high  frequency 
television  channels  2  to  13  to  be  con- 
verted prior  to  March  30,  1959,  to  so- 
called  translator  stations,  a  legal  serv- 
ice operating  on  UHF— ultrahigh  fre- 
quency— channels  70  to  83.  The  dead- 
line has  been  extended  to  June  30,  1959. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  action 
by  the  Commission  was  "precipitate  and 
Ill-considered,"  that  it  was  taken  with- 
out sufficient  exploration  of  how  best  to 
provide  rural  area  television.  As  a  result, 
there  now  are  25  bills  or  joint  resolutions 
before  the  House,  and  at  least  2  before 
the  Senate,  which,  if  adopted,  would  call 
for  reversal  of  this  recent  Commission 
decision. 

Par  from  being  "precipitate  and  ill- 
considered,"  I  find  the  Commission's  De- 
cember 30  order  to  have  been  based 
upon  several  years'  study  and  upon  two 
formal  records  of  investigation,  in  which 
all  Interested  parties  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  participate.  It  is  as  a  result  of 
these  thorough  investigations  that  the 
Commission  f  oiind  these  illegal  reflectors 
to  be  an  immediate  source  of  interference 
to  communications,  services  designed  for 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  a 
cause  of  destructive  interference  in  tele- 
vision reception  on  home  television  re- 
ceivers. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  Com- 
mission has  developed  the  UHF  trans- 
lator service  as  a  substitute  for  the 
boosters.  The  studies  of  the  Commis- 
sion's expert  staff  conclude  that  these 
translators  provide  "an  excellent  means" 
for  obtaining  riu-al  area  television  serv- 
ice. This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
successful  operation  of  more  than  150 
translators,  with  an  additional  50  trans- 
lators under  construction  at  the  very 
time  the  Commission  issued  its  recent 
decision. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  have 
grappled  with  this  problem  for  at  least 
4  years,  during  which  it  has  issued  three 
separate  rulings — one  based  on  law,  and 
two  based  on  engineering  considerations, 
seeking  to  force  the  boosters  to  cease 
operation.  At  the  same  time  the  Com- 
mission, cognizant  of  its  obligation  to 
provide  television  reception  service  to 
fringe  area  communities  and  to  rural 
residents,  developed  the  above-men- 
tioned UHF  translator  service. 

I  hope  that  the  Commission  will  be 

permitted  to  administer  the  Communi- 
cations Act  in  the  public  interest  in  this 
case,  and  all  others,  free  of  interference, 
and  without  cognizance  of  political  con- 
siderations. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
Mr.   liANOER.     Mr.   President,    the 
traffic  problem  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  one  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor from  the  OAPA,  a  civic  organization, 
that  was  printed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  recently  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  traffic  safety.  Also  an  edito- 
rial from  the  first  publication  of  the 
TraflQc  Safety  Reporter,  issued  late  in 
February  1959,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicle,  with 
one  of  its  articles  dealing  with  selected 
action  items  from  their  master  plan  for 
traffic  safety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoiu). 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening   Star] 

Janttast  38,  1959. 
To  the  EorroB: 

I  noticed  recently  in  your  newspaper,  an 
article  that  the  Metropolitan  Area  Trafflo 
Council  plans  to  step  up  efforts  to  meet 
Washington  area  traffic  problems.  In  the 
article,  it  mentioned  that  among  groups  to 
be  organized  wUl  be  a  new  public  support 
subcommittee. 

The  Greek  American  Progressive  Associa- 
tion (OAPA)  in  conjunction  with  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Orthodox  and  Oreek  Societies  par- 
ticipated in  a  Metropolitan  Area  Traffic 
Council  conference  in  order  to  see  how  civic, 
fraternal,  religious  and  service  organiza- 
tions could  best  help  Improve  the  area  traf- 
fic problem. 

Fully  realizing  that  correcting  traffic  prob- 
lems can  best  be  handled  through  experts 
In  that  particular  field  and  through  greater 
efforts  in  law  enforcement,  the  OAPA  feels 
that  a  more  forceful  activity  in  public  re- 
lations and  public  information  could  do 
very  much  in  correcting  many  of  the  traf- 
fic problems  In  the  Washington  area.  In 
this  respect,  not  only  do  the  newspapers, 
radio,  television  stations  play  a  very  Im- 
portant role,  but  also  the  civic,  fraternal, 
religious,  and  service  organizations  can  do 
very  much  in  educating  their  respective 
members  in  the  advantages  of  exercising 
cotutesy,  consideration,  and  common  sense 
in  everyday  driving. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  representative 
of  the  Council  of  Orthodox  and  Greek  So- 
cieties at  the  Metropolitan  Area  Traffic  Coim- 
cll  conference,  many  drivers,  who  do  not 
necessarily  violate  traffic  laws,  do  drive  In 
such  s  manner  as  to  add  to  the  traffic  prob- 
lems of  many  large  cities.  This  includes 
taking  up  two  lanes  rather  than  one,  weav- 
ing from  one  lane  to  the  other  indiscrim- 
inately; driving  much  slower  than  speed 
limit  and  thereby  creating  a  congestion, 
driving  in  the  so-called  speed  lane  rather 
than  keeping  to  the  right  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, entering  an  already  clogged  intersec- 
tion and  thereby  tying  up  traffic  when  lights 
change  prohibiting  movement  of  traffic  in 
either  direction,  lingering  in  no-parking  or 
no-standing  zones,  and  such  other  practices 
which  are  more  conducive  to  traffic  Jams 
than  actual  violation  to  traffic  laws  as  peo- 
ple understand  them  to  be. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Traffic  Council  will  vigorously  pursue  Its 
new  subcommittee  so  that  it  may  encourage 
every  civic,  fraternal,  and  religious  organiza- 
tion in  the  city  of  Washington  to  actively 
participate  in  such  a  program. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  program  wUl  be 
reflected  in  less  traffic  deaths,  personal  in- 
juries and  property  damage.  Also,  it  wUl 
revitalize  the  downtown  Washington  sec- 
tion that  has  been  strangled  by  "traffic  con- 
gestionitis." 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Bkoumas, 
President.  OAPA. 


[From    Traffic    Safety    Reporter,    Peb.    21, 
1959) 

The  official  traffic  safety  program  of  the 
District  of  Coltimbia  calls  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  periodical  to  disseminate  the  pro- 
gram for  the  information  and  support  of 
our  citizens.  As  a  result,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Safety  Reporter  now  makes 
Ita  bow. 

Traffic  safety,  it  is  commonly  said,  is 
everybody's  business.  So  this  newsletter  Is 
aimed  at  "everybody".  It  wUl  be  published 
monthly  In  the  interests  of  traffic  accident 
prevention  for  the  use  of  aU  who  want  to 
take  a  hand  in  promoting  greater  safety  on 
our  streets  and  highways. 

We  will  attempt  to  keep  you  Informed 
about  the  District's  traffic  accident  situa- 
tion and  what  your  Government  is  doing  to 
improve  it.  We  hope  that  our  words  and 
pictures  will  encourage  a  greater  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  safe  driving  and 
walking  at  all  times. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  you  to  let  us 
know  about  any  traffic  safety  activities  in 
which  you  have  engaged  or  plan  to  under- 
take. We  will  be  glad  to  lend  you  a  hand 
In  any  such  undertaking. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  in  ahort.  Is  to 
combat  the  concept  of  public  apathy  to  the 
shocking  traffic  toll — the  idea  that  the  man- 
m-the-street  has  no  concern  for  his  fellow 
man.  To  quote  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil's publication  Traffic  Safety: 

"The  public  has  a  heart,  let  us  find  a  way 
to  engage  that  heart  in  the  war  on  traffic 
accidsnu." 

(From  Traffic  Safety  Reporter,  Feb.  31,  1959] 
Sklsctd  AcnoH  Imcs  Fbom  thb  PBOoaaic 

KNrORCXMXNT 

Obtain  following  additional  eqiUpment: 

(a)  Modem  radios  for  motorcycles  and 
other  tarlffic  vehicles. 

(b)  Camera  equipment  for  accident  in- 
vestigation vehicles. 

(c)  An  additional  investigation  vehicle. 

(d)  Breath-testing  equipment. 

Obtain  31  additional  i>olice  for  the  Traffic 
Division,  within  existing  Department  celling 
of  2.500  men. 

Obtain  two  additional  prosecutors  thor- 
oughly trained  In  law  enforcement  and  par- 
ticularly familiar  with  the  handling  ot  traf- 
flc  cases. 

Review  aU  traffic  laws  and  regulations  in 
light  of  present  conditions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  safety  and  uniformity. 

TEASnC  OOTTBT 

Designate  in  advance  two  judges  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  traffic  branch  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Judges  will  divide  the  duties  as 
agreed  upon  between  them,  so  that  each  wlU 
serve  the  equivalent  of  a  6-month  tour  of 
duty. 

Insure  attendance  of  Judges  assigned  to 
traffic  branch  at  traffic  conference  prior  to 
said  assignment,  and  recognize  serious  na- 
txxtt  of  traffic  laws  and  regulations. 

DBIVm  LXCXMSINO 

Revise  the  written  portion  of  our  permit 
examination  to  indicate  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  niles  of  the  road  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant. 

Explore  ways  and  means  of  Increasing  at- 
tendance   at    the    personal    conference   held 

imder  the  point  system  driver  improvement 
program. 

mAFTic  MKourKwmma 

Increase  traffic  engpineering  staff  by  at  least* 
five  engineers  and  technicians,  and  by  five 
draftsmen. 

Restmie  the  program  of  installing  "supple- 
mental" traffic  signals  so  that  within  6  years 
there  will  be  two  signal  indications  facing 
each  lane  of  traffic  approaching  a  signal- 
controlled  intersection. 


Study  existing  working  hotirs  and  physical 
locations  of  Government  eciployees  from 
data  available  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  determine  if  further  ch&ngus  in  staggered 
working  hours  are  feasible. 

SCHOOL    nAITIC    sarVTT    ISXTCATIOir 

Conduct  periodic  school-by- school  surveys 
of  the  traffic  problem  as  to  saff  ty. 

Explore  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  fuU- 
tlme  Eupervlsor  of  traffic  safety  education. 

E  rplore  the  feasibility  of  offtrlng  the  Police 
Department's  traffic  school  course  In  the 
senior  high  schools. 

PVBUC  TaAmc  aarsTT  i3>Tx:ATioif 

Initiate  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  an  offloial  traffic  safety  periodical  to  dis- 
seminate the  District's  official  traffic  safety 
program  for  the  information  and  support 
of  business,  professional,  civic,  service, 
women.  lalx>r  and  other  community  leaders 
•nd  organizations. 

Administer  an  official  traffic  safety  speak- 
er's bureau  composed  of  District  officials, 
public  support  group  memljeri,  safety  chair- 
men of  DUtrlct  organizations  and  other  in- 
terested citizens. 

TXBiCLC  ncnovsiEDfT 

Assist  the  Police  Department  in  Its  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  rid  the  streets  of  \m- 
safe  vehicles,  regardless  of  ])lace  of  regis- 
tration. 

jnaromM  vxhicls  txwz 

Seek  the  assistance  of  a  nonofficial  agency 
in  conducting  a  comparative  iitudy  to  deter- 
mine wherein  District  regulations  vary  from 
those  recommended  in  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code. 

DBZVm    AND     VKHICUt     KBCOSOS 

explore  the  feaslbUity  of  further  mechanl- 
Eatlon  of  recordkeeping,  relating  it  to  the 
requirement  for  office  space. 


AocmntT  axcosos 
Kxplore  the  feasibility  of  employing  addi- 
tional electromechanical  equl]>ment  to  expe- 
dite oompllatlon  and  distribution  of  accident 
data. 

ruBiJC  soppoaT 

Expand  the  charter  of  the  present  Com- 
missioners' Traffic  Advisory  Board  to  include 
leadership  in  public  support. 

Broaden  the  base  of  the  public  relations 
support  for  the  traffic  safety  program. 


.    A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  86TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  NnrBUtaER]  made  an 
extremely  trenchant  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  need  for  a  review  by  Congress 
of  tax  revenues  and  tax  sources  in  the 
light  of  our  continuing  United  States 
domestic  and  foreign  oblijjations. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  on 
the  floor  when  he  delivered  his  address. 
I  should  like  to  commend  him  for  it  now. 
and  to  Indicate  my  concurrence  with  the 
philosophy  which  he  has  outlined,  and 
to  proceed  to  make  an  effort  on  my  own 
behalf  to  lay  down  a  suggested  program 
for  the  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  rather  a  coinci- 
dence that  in  the  Washington  Post  and 

Times  Herald  today  the  commentator, 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  In  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Stultifying  Dogma,"  arrived 
at  practically  the  same  conclusions 
Which  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Nettbercer]  and  I  have  reached  on 
the  same  matter.  Since  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
placed  that  column  In  the  Record,  I 
shall  not  ask  to  have  it  printed  again. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  now  6  weeks  since 
the  program  of  the  President  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  form  of  messages  from 
the  White  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  the  Budget,  and  the  Eccmoniic 

Report. 

The  President's  program  has  been 
criticized,  and  it  has  been  stoutly  de- 
fended. It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who 
disagree  with  the  President's  concept  of 
America,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  to  say 
why  we  think  the  President's  program  is 
deficient,  and  to  provide  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars ^tting  forth  £.  positive  program 
of  ovir  own. 

No  one  Senator  can  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  lay  down  the  program  for  the 
86th  Congress.  But,  in  our  tradition  of 
free  debate,  I  want  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues the  broad  outlines  of  a  program 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  President's  proposals  have  placed  us. 

WHT    THK    PXKSIDENT'S    PROGSAIC    IS    DXTICXKNT 

A  few  days  ago,  at  the  ceremony  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Lincoln,  Carl  Sandburg  quoted  these 
words  of  the  Great  Emancipator: 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present.  We  must 
think  anew,  we  must  act  anew,  we  must 
disenthraU  ourselves. 

The  three  messages  which  present  the 
program  of  the  President  are  replete 
with  "the  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past." 
That  program  is  not  good  enough  for 
"the  stormy  present."  It  is  a  complacent 
program,  self-satisfied  with  the  status 
quo  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

If  we  follow  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent—and follow  it  long  enough— the  re- 
sult will  surely  be  a  steady  decline 
toward  a  second-class  America,  incapa- 
ble leading  the  defense  of  freedom  in 
the  world  and  Indifferent  to  social,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  injustices  at  home. 
We  will  be  risking  the  loss  of  our 
precious  liberties  by  default. 

The  safety  of  Americans  and  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  country  de- 
pend upion  the  Congress  substituting  for 
the  program  of  the  President  a  program 
of  Its  own  which  will  protect  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  position  of  world 
leadership  and  meet  the  great  national 
needs  which  conf  i-ont  us  at  every  turn. 

The  fatal  deficiencies  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program  arise  from  the  way  In 
which  it  was  put  together.  The  admin- 
istration has  not  drawn  a  picture  of  the 
kind  of  America  we  want  to  have  10 
jrears  or  5  years,  or  even  1  year  hence, 
ihea  computed  what  national  action  has 
to  be  taken  to  get  us  there,  including  a 
financial  program. 

Instead,  it  has  done  the  reverse.  It 
begins  with  a  financial  program  formu- 
lated within  arbitrary  and  predeter- 
mined limits,  controlled  largely  by  the 
level  of  present  revenues.     Our  national 

goals  then  become  whatever  the  present 
revenues  can  pay  for  if  the  budget  Is 
balanced.  Our  national  needs  are  thus 
ignored. 

In  short,  the  President's  budget  is  not 
a  means  to  an  end;  it  Is  the  end. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  sacro- 
sanct about  a  budget  put  together  in 
this  fashion.  The  responsible  course  for 
■  the  Congress  is  to  discard  It  and  start 


all  over  again.  We  should  make  our  own 
assessment  of  national  needs  and  formu- 
late our  own  national  program  to  meet 
them.  And  in  doing  so,  we  should  weigh 
oiu*  needs  against  our  resources  without 
blind  pre-conceptions  as  to  what  we  can 
and  cannot  afford. 

When  the  Executive  falls  short  in  the 
performance  of  its  duty,  it  falls  upon 
the  Legislature  to  fill  the  breach. 

A  BILL  or  PASnCCLAXS 

If  we  look  at  our  national  needs  open- 
mindedly,  what  do  we  find?  I  do  not 
presume,  of  course,  to  prejudge  what  any 
committee  will  recommend  when  it  ex- 
amines oiu"  requirements  in  particular 
areas  of  national  need.  But  It  may  be 
useful  to  outline  in  broad  strokes  our 
present  position  insofar  as  a  policy  of 
unjustifiable  Executive  secrecy  has  per- 
mitted the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  to  become  aware  of  it. 

RBST:    NATIONAL   SZCUXITT 

The  President  boasts  of  America's 
military,  naval,  air  and  missile  strength. 
But  he  boasts  of  that  strength  in  a 
vacuiun.  Nowhere  in  his  program  is 
there  even  an  attempt  to  compare  our 
strength  with  that  of  otu*  Conmitmist 
opponents.  Yet,  surely  that  is  the  only 
relevant  test  of  our  national  security. 
Can  it  be  seriously  doubted  that,  in  the 
last  6  years,  our  comparative  power  has 
been  declining  while  that  of  our  adver- 
saries has  been  steadily  growing? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
losing  the  race  for  atomic  missile  equal- 
ity: the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself 
has  testified  that  he  will  not  even  try  to 
match  the  Russians.  With  their  pres- 
ent missile  thrust,  the  Russians  could 
strike  devastating,  if  not  fatal,  blows  to 
our  country.  Our  retaliatory  power  is 
still  great  but  the  gap  is  widening  every 
day.  All  the  evidence  suggests  that  our 
Strategic  Air  Force,  crowded  on  Inade- 
quate bases,  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
obsolescence.  Our  Intermediate  range 
missiles  based  abroad  are  vulnerable  to 
surprise  attack. 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  11  war 
were  to  come — as  it  might  in  May  over 
Berlin — Russian  submarines  would  not 
only  control  the  sealanes  but  could,  at 
their  leisure,  lob  nuclear  bombs  on  the 
great  cities  of  our  coasts. 

And  as  for  limited  war,  we  Just  do  not 
have  in  being  adequate  mobile  forces 
capable  of  dealing  with  localized  attacks 
on  omr  allies,  particularly  if  crises 
should  occiu:  simultaneously  In  far-re- 
moved locations. 

To  those  who  question  such  gloomy 
conclusions  I  refer  for  authority  to  the 
published  summary  of  the  Gaither  re- 
port and  the  Rockefeller  report  of  a 
year  ago.  to  the  report  of  the  Johnson 
subcommittee  on  preparedness  whose 
critical  findings  were  published  last 
February,  and  to  the  testimony  of  our 

leading  scientists  and  milltarymen  this 
winter,  much  of  it  readily  available  al- 
though some  of  it  still  unjustiflably  clas- 
sified from  most  Senators  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  heard  soothing 
statements  from  some  of  the  civilian  and 
military  leaders  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment.   But  the  Congress  cannot  accept 
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without  the  fxillest  exainliiatl<m  the  as- 
surances given  by  men  who  have  limita- 
tions imposed  on  their  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, their  voices  gagged  by  an  ad- 
ministrative ukase  expressly  forbidding 
disagreement  with  the  military  program 
in  order  to  keep  the  ugly  truth  from  the 
American  people. 

Money  alone  will  not  remedy  the  criti- 
cal deficiencies  in  our  defense  posture. 
It  will  take  much  more  than  that.  It 
will  require  the  elimination  of  that  smug 
and  complacent  self-satisfaction  which 
is  the  hallmark  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. It  will  take  a  lot  of  hard 
work  by  a  lot  of  dedicated  men — men 
who  will  stay  on  the  Job  and  not  quit  and 
go  home  to  make  more  money  after  a 
get-acquainted  sojourn  in  Washington. 
It  will  take  a  reawakening  of  the  spirit 
which  made  America  a  proud  and  com- 
passionate Nation. 

But  it  will  take  money,  too — a  lot  more 
money  than  the  President  and  his 
friends  want  to  spend. 

It  will  require  a  vast  national  effort 
which  will  terminate  when,  but  only 
when,  we  are  able  to  negotiate  a  mean- 
ingful and  enforceable  disarmament 
agreement  with  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese. 

As  the  report  of  the  Rockefeller 
Committee,  chaired  by  the  man  who  is 
now  the  distinguished  Republican  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  put  it  last  year: 

Programs  of  great  importance  to  U.S.  se- 
c\uity  now  suffer  from  Insufficient 
funds.  •  •  •  Recent  military  expenditures 
are  therefore  Insufficient  to  maintain  even 
o\ir  current  force  levels.  And  events  have 
made  clear  the  inadequacy  of  these 
levels.  •  •  • 

The  price  of  survival,  then,  is  not 
low.  •  •  •  But  we  can  afford  to  survive. 

No  individual  Senator  can  say  with 
confidence  how  much  should  be  added 
to  the  defense  budget  to  overcome  our 
alarming  weaknesses.  The  report  of 
the  Oaither  Committee,  which  is  still 
secret,  according  to  published  reports, 
suggested  stepups  of  $6  billion  a  year. 
The  Rockefeller  rep>ort  suggested  suc- 
cessive additions  of  $3  billion  during 
each  of  the  next  several  years.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Mahon)  has  suggested 
that  next  year's  defense  budget  should 
be  raised  by  $2  billion. 

In  any  case,  we  can  perhaps  agree 
that  the  answer  clearly  does  not  lie  in 
the  kind  of  action  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  on  Febru- 
ary 22  by  Mr.  John  O.  Norris,  whose  lead 
paragraph  I  quote : 

A  Defense  Department  report  Jiist  made 
public  reveals  that  the  Pentagon  plans  to 
Invest  •  •  •  in  missile-weapon  systems  next 
year  •  •  •  about  $400  miUlon  less  than  this 
year. 

BKCOND:    rOKKION   rklations 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  Is  of 
such  momentous  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  to  every  person  in  it,  that  it 
should  be  the  subject  of  political  dis- 
cussion and  debate  as  much  as  any  other 
aspect  of  our  public  life.  Under  our 
Constitution,  the  President  does  not 
have  the  exclusive  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  our  foreign  policy.  While 
day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is 


necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive, our  Pounding  Fathers  wisely  placed 
on  the  Congress  a  heavy  responsibility 
and  authority  In  this  field,  and  through- 
out our  history  the  Congress  has  played 
its  proper  part  in  exercising  that  respon- 
sibility and  authority— most  recently  in 
the  Formosa  and  Middle  East  resolutions. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  do  so  with  respect  to  Berlin.  We 
should  be  ready  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent when  imminent  danger  threatens, 
but  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duties  if 
we  failed  to  participate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy  and  in  following 
closely  the  moves  of  the  Executive  In  car- 
rying it  out. 

In  the  cold  war  the  battle  for  the  al- 
legiance of  the  uncommitted  nations  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, Is  critical.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  have  demonstrated  that  un- 
derdeveloped lands  can  make  great  ma- 
terial advances  by  following  the  path  of 
communism.  If  free  Asia  and  free  Af- 
rica are  to  remain  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, their  peoples  must  be  convinced 
through  experience  that  comparable 
progress  can  be  attained  in  freedom. 

So  far,  these  struggling  countries  have 
not  achieved  that  rate  of  progress.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  last  7 
years  India's  Industrial  output  has  In- 
creased by  33  percent,  compared  to  an 
increase  in  Communist  China  of  144  per- 
cent. The  increase  in  China's  grain  pro- 
duction has  been  even  more  spectacular, 
and  Peiping  is  now  exporting  grain  to 
other  Asian  countries. 

The  challenge  to  American  policy  is 
today  of  a  magnitude  comparable  to  that 
presented  by  the  threatened  collapse  of 
Europe  in  1947.  The  imderdeveloped  na>- 
tions  will  not  attain  economic  growth  in 
freedom  without  the  intelligent  help  of 
the  wealthier  nations  of  the  free  world. 
We  must  help  them  as  we  helped  Europe. 

We  need  not  do  it  alone.  Other  States 
in  the  Western  World  have  well-estab- 
lished and  sizable  foreign  aid  programs. 
We  should  pursue  with  vigor  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KbfauverI  and  others  to  com- 
bine our  efforts,  experience  and  resources 
with  the  British,  French,  West  Qermans, 
Japanese,  and  others. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  press  forward 
with  our  own  mutual  security  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  sums  recom- 
mended by  the  President  to  Increase  the 
capitalization  of  the  World  Bank  and  its 
subsidiaries,  to  create  a  bank  for  Latin 
American  investment,  and  to  increase 
the  capital  structure  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  are  inadequate.  In  the  case 
of  the  Fund,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
request  for  $700  million  for  fiscal  1960  Is 
sufBcient,  in  view  of  the  present  rate  of 
applications  and  the  recommendations 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  and 
others  made  before  the  folklore  of  budget 
balancing  became  paramount  over  even 
programs  bearing  uipon  national  sur- 
vival. I  suggest  that  the  minimum  rate 
of  appropriation  should  be  at  least  $1 
billion  per  year  and  therefore  support  the 
proposal  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kinnxdt]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 


Cooper  1  to  increase  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  appropriation  for  1960  by 
(300  million. 

There  should  be  no  decrease,  in  my 
view,  in  the  simis  requested  for  the  For- 
eign Service,  the  ICA,  the  USIA,  and  the 
CIA.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  first 
three,  it  is  important  that  representation 
allowances  should  be  increased.  It  Is 
also  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  we 
provide  our  ambassadors  in  the  more  ex- 
pensive posts  with  the  allowances  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  appointment  of  men 
of  moderate  means,  including  Foreign 
Service  career  oflBcers. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  the 
success  of  our  foreign  relations  efforts 
will  hinge  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
carried  out.  With  this,  the  Congress  has 
much  to  do.  Walter  Lippmann  recently 
stated  the  ideal  eloquently : 

The  whole  operation  of  foreign  aid  would 
wear  a  different  face  if  it  were  founded  on 
the  principle  •  •  •  that  we  make  a  con- 
tribution because  it  is  the  simple  duty  of 
the  rich  to  help  the  poor.  It  would  be  a 
noble  act,  which  would  pay  big  dividends 
in  self -respect  at  home  and  good  will  abroad, 
if  the  Qovernment  would  declare  the  prin- 
ciple that  to  fight  against  poverty  is  a  duty, 
not  an  instrument  of  our  military  strategy. 

mno:  domestic  pmooaAMs 

Let  us  look  at  those  critical  domestic 
programs  which  require  appropriations 
and  loan  authorizations  higher  than 
those  recommended  by  the  President. 

■DUCATION 

Hearings  before  committees  of  both 
Houses  held  over  a  period  of  years  have 
documented  the  clear  need  for  more  than 
doubling  our  national  expenditure  for 
education — roughly  from  $20  to  $40  bil- 
lion over  the  next  few  years.  The  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  the  increased 
expenditures  is  to  increase  salaries 
across  the  board. 

Our  teaching  profession  is  in  drastic 
need  of  rehabilitation,  and  even  the  ad- 
ministration admits  the  existence  of  a 
serious  shortage  of  classrooms.  Too 
large  a  percentage  of  bright  young  people 
are  not  going  to  college  because  of 
financial  stringency.  The  aid  given  in 
that  connection  under  the  National  Eklu- 
cation  Act  of  last  year  is  pitifully  small, 
that  our  loccd  school  districts  and  States, 
hard  pressed  as  they  are  to  balance  their 
budgets  and  forced  to  rely  in  the  main 
on  property  and  sales  taxes,  are  in  no 
position  to  provide  all  of  the  needed 
$20  billion  is  clear  to  all  who  have  seri- 
ously studied  the  problem. 

The  time  for  Federal  action  is  now. 
We  should  have  acted  years  ago. 

If  our  object  is.  as  it  should  be.  to 
provide  substantial  aid  without  Federal 
control,  then  we  should  enact  a  measure 
along  the  lines  of  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bin  presently  under  consideration  In  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conmnlttee 
of  the  Senate.  This  bill  would  make 
grants  to  the  States  without  Federal  con- 
trol, beginning  at  about  $1.1  billion  in 
the  first  year,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing teachers'  salaries  and  constructing 
schools.  Surely,  the  expenditure  of  $25 
per  pupil  for  these  purposes,  as  provided 
in  the  bill,  is  a  modest  beginning  to  a 
program  that  should  continue  and  bo 
accelerated  over  the  next  several  years. 


In  addition,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  should  be  amended  to  supply 
a  limited  number  of  scholarships  as  well 
as  loans. 

HOT7SIMO  AlfO  UXBAIff  KZTfKWAI. 

The  housing  bill  already  ijassed  by  the 
Senate  will  enable  the  Nation  to  move 
forward  in  an  area  vital  to  economic 
growth.  Its  provisions  for  further  FHA 
guarantees,  veterans'  loans,  college  hous- 
ing, urbsui  renewal,  and  public  housing 
are  modest  enough  when  we  consider  the 
clearly  demonstrated  national  need  to 
raise  home  building  from  last  years  level 
of  1.200,000  units  to  2  million  units  a 
year. 

There  can  be  no  turning  back  in  meet- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949 — a  decent  home  for  every  American 
family.  Nor  is  there  need  to  turn  back. 
The  budgetary  Impllcatlom:  of  this  legis- 
lation for  the  Immediate  future  are  mini- 
mal The  cost  of  the  program  for  fiscal 
1960  in  excess  of  the  recc  mmendations 
of  the  President  is  estimated  at  $135  mil- 
lion. The  cost  in  1961  is  hardly  more. 
Aimrom 

Similarly,  it  would  be  both  economic 
folly  and  bad  business  judgment  to  per- 
mit our  airports  and  airlanes  to  become 
obsolete  at  the  very  begimiing  of  the  jet 
age.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  neither 
the  States  nor  the  localities  nor  the  com- 
mercial airlines  can  afford  the  cost  of 
projjer  airport  developlnent;  and  the 
country  just  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
without  such  development.  Indeed,  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  are,  in  all 
likelihood,  too  modest.  Again,  the  excess 
over  the  President's  budget  is  slight  in 
amount,  totaling  $35  million  for  1960. 

WATER  EXSOTTKCUS 

Again  we  are  told,  this  year,  that  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  begin  any  new 
projects  to  develop  and  conserve  our  wa- 
ter resources  and  bring  disastrous  floods 
imder  control,  and  that  we  must  stretch 
out  existing  projects.  The  false  economy 
of  this  course  is  shown  again  and  again, 
year  after  year.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
damage  of  over  $75  million  occurred  in 
my  State  alone  as  the  result  of  prevent- 
able floods. 

This  is  no  time  to  retrench.  With 
technological  unemployment  increasing 
daily  as  automation  progresses,  this  is  the 
time  to  take  up  the  slack  in  employment 
by  the  construction  of  wealth-producing 
or  wealth-conserving  capital  projects. 
Since  most  water  resource  projects 
would  be  some  months  in  getting  under 
way,  the  effect  on  next  year's  budget 
would  not  be  great.  Perhaps  $  100  million 
would  suffice. 

ATOMIC  CNXXOT 

In  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Grovemment  activ- 
ity should  be  stepped  up  to  the  level 
necessary  to  insure  that  this  country  does 
not  fall  behind  its  competitors  In  both 
the  Communist  and  free  worlds.  It  is 
futile  to  expect  the  leaders  of  industry 
to  Invest  vast  sums  of  their  stockholders' 
money  in  atomic  development  projects 
which  hold  no  early  prospect  of  profit. 
Nor  can  we.  on  the  other  hand,  afford  to 
drift  vmtil  we  awake  one  day  to  find  that 
we  have  been  left  behind  in  the  develop- 


ment of  this  amazing  new  asset  to  civili- 
zation. I  am  much  impressed  with  the 
proposals  made  recently  by  the  able  and 
farsighted  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  Mr.  Anderson. 
It  is  my  understanding  that,  if  adopted, 
they  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

AXEA  Hta>EV1XOPMENT 

A  meaningful  area  redevelopment  bill 
should  be  promptly  passed,  providing  for 
a  program  of  loans  to  new  industries 
which  create  employment  in  depressed 
rural  and  industrial  areas,  together  with 
loans  and  grants  to  local  communities  to 
enable  them  to  provide  the  necessary 
public  facilities.  The  sum  proposed  in 
the  Douglas-Cooper-Clark-Beall  bill  is 
$389  million,  but  only  $100  million  of 
this,  at  the  outside,  would  be  spent  in 
fiscal  1960.  These  expenditures  will  pay 
for  themselves  by  utilizing  resources  of 
wasted  manpower — which  now  represent 
a  drain  on  the  economy — to  expand  the 
economy  instead. 

BXALTR   AND    WKLTAMC 

Unless  the  economy  snaps  out  of  the 
recession  faster  than  it  is  now  doing, 
there  will  be  almost  as  much  need  for 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  this  year  as  last.  There  were 
still  4.7  million  unemployed  at  the  last 
count — only  700,000  less  than  at  the  un- 
emplojrment  peak  last  June.  By  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  temporary  benefits 
will  have  cost  $412  million,  according  to 
the  budget  estimate.  We  should  allow 
perhaps  half  that  much  for  extension  of 
this  program  into  next  year. 

Reductions  proposed  in  aid  to  hos- 
pitals under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  for 
stream  pollution  control  should  not  be 
accepted.  Here  again,  the  need  has  not 
declined;  I  am  sure  that  In  every  other 
State,  as  In  mine,  there  are  large  back- 
logs of  projects  that  should  be  under- 
taken. Altogether,  for  these  programs 
and  for  expansion  of  research  and  teach- 
ing, another  $100  million  would  appear 
to  be  amply  justified  in  terms  of  the  Na- 
tion's needs  to  improve  our  standards  of 
health  and  control  diseases. 

Finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  extend 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  post-Korean  vet- 
erans, as  to  veterans  of  earlier  periods. 
Estimated  cost  is  about  $100  million  for 
1960. 

BCONOMIXS 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  win 
be  able  to  find  some  economies  in  the 
budget.  Again,  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
judge where  savings  might  be  found,  be- 
cause the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  far  more  experienced  and 
skilled  than  I  in  ferreting  out  waste  in 
the  budget.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  some  of  the  bills  proposed 
for  agriculture  by  Democratic  Senators 
from  farm  States,  whose  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  family  farmer  Is  thor- 
oughly tested  and  proven,  would  result 
in  considerable  economies  below  the 
more  than  $3  billion  In  this  year's  price 
support  operations.  I  am  also  siu«  that 
through  further  unification  of  the  armed 
services,  better  management  of  procure- 
ment and  other  means,  the  Defense  De- 
partment C9uld  save  considerable  sums. 


However,  I  want  to  be  conservative  in 
this  presentation  and  I  therefore  will  not 
attempt  to  place  any  dollar  figure  on 
these  economies  to  offset  them  against 
the  additional  expenditures  I  have  out- 
lined. As  they  develop  during  the  ses- 
sion, we  can  take  account  of  them,  but 
there  are  undoubtedly  further  expendi- 
ture needs  also,  beyond  those  I  have  men- 
tioned earlier.  So  let  us  regard  these  po- 
tential economies  instead  as  providing 
us  with  a  reserve  for  contingencies  over 
and  beyond  the  $100  million  set  out  as 
a  reserve  in  the  President's  budget. 

If  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  end 
the  fiscal  year  1960  with  a  substantial 
surplus — and  I.  for  one.  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  action  necessary  to 
achieve  that  result — ^what  better  use 
could  we  put  the  surplus  to  than  to 
reduce  the  national  debt,  and  thus  strike 
another  blow  in  support  of  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar? 

■SCAnTUI.ATION 

What  I  have  tried  to  suggest  Is  not  a 
series  of  specific  expenditure  figures  but 
an  approach.  The  specific  figures  will 
depend  upon  the  work  of  the  committees 
of  this  and  the  other  body.  But  it  may 
be  useful  to  add  the  estimates  made 
earlier  as  to  the  Increases  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  a  budget  related  to 
national  needs  would  require.  The  total 
comes  to  a  little  over  $4  billion  in  the 

fiscal  year  1960,  as  follows: 

BiUion 

National  security  (using  the  smallest 
of  the  estimates  discussed  earlier)  ..$2. 0 

Development  Loan  Fund .S 

Education — — 1- 1 

Housing  and  urban  renewal .  135 

Airports -035 

Water  resources •  I 

Atomic    energy - — - 

Area    redevelopment — . .  1 

Public  health  and  welfare .  4 

Total 4- 170 

While  this  would  Increase  Federal  ex- 
penditures from  $77  billion  to  $81.17  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1960,  suggestions  for  in- 
cresising  revenue  which  I  will  make  short- 
ly would  more  than  cover  the  increases 
and  permit  the  budget  to  be  balanced  at 
slightly  more  than  $81  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  resdistic 
budget.  It  would  be  a  budget  geared  to 
oiu"  national  requirements  in  our  struggle 
of  survival  with  the  Communist  world. 
It  would  be  a  budget  for  national  growth 
and  progress.  It  would  be  a  budget  that 
would  lead  to  higher  revenues  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  It  would  be  a 
budget  for  a  higher  level  of  dcanestlc 
economic  well-being. 

■CONOMIC  WKU.-BEZNG 

Not  long  ago.  the  learned  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  re- 
minded us  of  the  three  economic  goals 
we  seek  to  attain:  substantially  full  em- 
ployment, an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth,  and  a  stable  price  level.  Not  all 
of  us  are  against  inflation.  But  the  hue 
and  cry  on  this  subject  has  been  so  deaf- 
ening that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  other 
two  economic  goals.  Achieving  stable 
prices  is  not  enough  in  itself.  We  must 
have  maxipiiim  employment  and  steady 
economic  growth,  too. 
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1.   8TTBSTAMTIAU.T  nrU.  XBCPLOTICKNT 

The  President  says  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage: 

We  are  now  entering  a  period  of  national 
prosperity  and  high  employment. 

What  are  the  facts?  Unemployment 
is  close  to  its  highest  point  since  the  great 
depression,  with  4,700,000  men  and  wom- 
en seeking  work,  and  perhaps  another  2 
million  on  part-time  employment  at 
wages  inadequate  to  maintain  decent 
standards  of  '  living.  Seven  million 
American  families  are  existing  on  in- 
comes of  $2,000  a  year  or  less.  In  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  11  percent  of  the 
labor  force  is  without  work,  and  in  one 
county,  Fayette,  the  figure  is  23  percent. 
Five  hundred  and  eight  thousand  Penn- 
sylvanians  are  walking  the  streets  right 
now  seeking  employment  which  they 
cannot  find;  926,800  Pennsylvanians  are 
receiving  siu-plus  food.  It  may  look  like 
high  employment  from  the  first  tee  of 
the  Augusta  National  Golf  Club,  but  the 
cupboard  is  bare  in  Detroit  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  states 
that  maximum  employment  and  maxi- 
mum production  shall  be  objectives  of 
national  policy.  Yet  one  can  search  the 
program  of  the  President  in  vain  for  any 
serious  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
attaining  these  ends. 

1.    ECONOMIC   OKOWTR 

Let  us  look  next  at  economic  growth. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century, 
our  gross  national  product  i>er  capita  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars  increased  at  the 
rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year.  In  the 
same  terms,  from  1953  through  1958, 
during  the  first  6  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  rate  of  real  economic 
growth  was  about  one-fortieth  of  1  per- 
cent a  year.  Our  economy  under  this 
administration  is  growing  about  as  fast 
as  a  glacier  moves  or  a  snail  walks. 

I  recently  asked  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  compute  for  me  the 
gross  national  product  per  capita.  In  con- 
stant dollars,  for  the  years  1946  through 
1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  containing  the  information  fur- 
nished me  be  included  in  the  Record  ;_t 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Gross  national  product  ver  cavita.  in  1958 
dollars,  1946  through  195S 

1946 $2, 208 

1947 2,  163 

1948 a,  208 

1M9.-. 2, 172 

1950 a,  318 

1961 2,  459 

1962 _  a,  505 

1963 2,  676 

1954 a,  482 

1955 2.  634 

19S6 2,  653 

1957 2.  636 

1958 a,  509 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Has  it  occurred  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
in  the  part  of  the  United  States  where 
raost  of  our  glaciers  are  located,  which 


Is  Alaska,  the  majority  of  them  are  now 
receding? 

Therefore,  when  the  Senator  speaks  of 
the  slow  movement  of  a  glacier,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  glaciers  do  not  advance,  but  re- 
cede. I  believe  that  is  the  explanation 
of  what  is  going  on  imder  the  present 
administration  in  terms  of  national 
movement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made  an  excellent  point.  I 
accept  his  amendment  with  pleasure.  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  he  is  correct, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
national  growth  is  stopped  entirely  and 
a  recession  begins,  unless  we  change  the 
disastrous  policies  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  following. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  That  is  Inevitable, 
and  will  be  so  imtil  we  change  the  poli- 
cies or  change  the  administration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  nertinent  comment. 

What  this  table  shows.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  from  1952  to  1958,  during  the 
Eisenhower  years,  production  p>er  capita 
rose  from  $2,505  to  $2,509.  This  is  less 
than  $1  a  year,  or  one-fortieth  of  1  per- 
cent. 

There  will  perhaps  be  objection  that 
we  should  not  use  1958,  a  recession  year, 
as  a  basis  for  comparison.  But  even  if 
we  use  the  relative  boom  year  of  1957, 
the  increase  is  only  5  percent  in  5  years — 
from  $2,505  to  $2,635 — or  1  percent  a 
year. 

By  comparison,  the  growth  rate  on  a 
per  capita  basis  in  the  6  years  from  1946 
through  1952  was  $297,  or  2.2  percent  a 
year. 

There  we  have  the  picture:  In  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  3  percent;  in  the 
first  6  postwar  years,  well  over  2  percent ; 
the  first  5  Eisenhower  years,  1  percent; 
the  first  6  Eisenhower  years,  nothing  at 
all. 

The  glacier  had  stopped  moving. 

Returning  to  the  aggregate  gross  na- 
tional product,  in  constant  dollars  but 
ignoring  population  growth,  we  find  our 
growth  rate  of  less  than  2  percent  com- 
pares to  a  rate  in  the  Soviet  Union  esti- 
mated to  be  about  3  percent  per  annum. 
The  growth  rate  of  Communist  China  is 
said  to  be  even  higher. 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  has 
suggested  that  the  United  States  can 
achieve  an  average  of  5  percent  expan- 
sion, year  after  year;  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  has  said  4  per- 
cent. Compared  to  targets  like  this — 
which  are  well  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility—and in  the  light  of  the  Com- 
munist threat,  the  record  of  recent  years 
should  really  frighten  us  all. 

It  is  often  overlooked — and  in  this 
budget  it  is  quite  forgotten— that  in 
many  respects  the  private  economy  of 
the  United  States  floats  upon  a  substruc- 
ture of  public  expenditure.  Obviously, 
without  public  highways  the  automobile 
Industry  could  not  have  developed;  with- 
out public  airports  and  airways  the  avia- 
tion industry  could  not  have  grown; 
without  public  river-development  proj- 
ects, ports  would  languish  and  industries 
which  depend  upon  navigation  or  cheap 
hydroelectric  power  could  not  have  pros- 
pered.    Our    native    private    economic 


growth,  which  had  been  the  most  spec- 
tacular in  the  world,  has  rested  on  a 
foundation  of  public  education.  Gov- 
ernmental research  has  contributed  im- 
mensely and  directly  to  private  produc- 
tion— perhaps  most  notably  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  And  public  health  ac- 
tivities of  all  kinds  have  contributed  to 
the  productivity  of  our  people. 

More  recently,  the  relation  of  public 
programs  to  the  expansion  of  the  housing 
industry  and  the  economic  development 
of  our  cities  and  their  suburbs  has  been 
recognized.  In  our  hearings  on  urban 
renewal,  for  example,  it  was  brought  out 
that  each  $1  million  of  Federal  Invest- 
ment has  made  possible  $10  million  of 
private  investment.  Each  $10  million 
added  to  the  gross  national  product  re- 
turns about  $2  million  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  taxes.  So  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  returned  twice  over  by  the 
private  economic  expansion  which  they 
stimulate.  FHA,  VA,  and  FNMA  pro- 
grams have  added  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  units  each  year  to  the  number  of 
homes  built,  and  the  profits  from  the 
building  of  these  homes  have  swelled 
substantially  Federal  income  tax  receipts. 

Yet.  despite  the  demonstrable  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  budget  and 
economic  growth,  the  administration 
seems  this  year  to  have  signaled  out  for 
repressive  action  those  very  areas  most 
directly  related  to  economic  expansion. 

The  President's  program  is  almost 
wholly  negative  in  its  proposals  for  edu- 
cation, for  housing,  for  urban  renewal, 
for  river  development,  for  airports,  for 
hospital  construction.  In  many  of  these 
areas,  the  President  proposes  a  rate  of 
activity  less  than  the  current  rate — in 
other  words,  he  calls  for  cutbacks  at  a 
time  when  we  should  and  could  be  mov- 
ing rapidly  forward. 

In  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  Presiding  Officer 
at  this  time  [Mr.  aRUEwiNcl,  the  Presi- 
dent is  prepared  to  have  the  glacier  re- 
cede through  the  mediiun  of  his  1960 
budget. 

Are  these  cutbacks  Justified  by  the 
threat  of  a  nmaway  infiation,  as  the 
President  contends?  Let  us  deal  briefly 
with  both  the  shadow  and  the  substance 
of  this  controversial  subject. 

3.    A    STAELZ    PRICK    LXVIX. 

A  certain  segment  of  public  opinion 
has  been  convinced  by  the  President  and 
that  section  of  the  press  which  can  be 
best  described  as  the  Journals  of  pluto- 
cratic opinion  that  any  cash  deficit  in 
next  year's  budget  would  mean  nmawaj 
infiation.  Personally.  I  find  this  some- 
what unconvincing.  To  a  large  degree,  I 
suspect,  the  constant  talk  of  inflation  is 
merely  an  alibi  concocted  by  those  who 
are  trying  by  any  means  at  their  disposal 
to  kill  off  governmental  programs. 

If  deflclts  inevitably  meant  infiation, 
the  proof  should  be  confronting  us  right 
now.  For  this  year — right  now,  as  we 
talk  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — the 
Federal  Government  is  running  the 
heaviest  cash  deficit  since  World  War 
n— officially  estimated  at  $13  bUllon  this 
year.  Yet,  our  general  price  level  Is 
stable  and  has  been  for  almost  a  year. 
Indeed,  an  analysis  of  the  past  few  years 
shows  that  our  infiationary  periods  have 


usually  been  years  of  budget  stirplus  and 
our  stable  periods  years  of  budget  defi- 
cits. If  we  were  to  adopt  the  fallacious 
doctrines  which  the  President  and  his 
advisers  are  trying  to  foist  on  us,  that 
Federal  budgets  are  the  determinants  of 
the  price  level,  then  we  should  logically 
be  seeking  a  deficit  for  fiscal  1960  as  the 
means  of  controlling  inflation. 

But  let  us  not  go  that  far.  Let  us  sim- 
ply agree  that  the  doctrine  of  budgetary 
causation  is  not  sustained  by  the  evi- 
dence and  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes 
of  inflation. 

If  we  examine  the  components  of  the 
price  indexes,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  Means 
has  done  for  us,  we  find  that  the  infla- 
tionary movement  for  the  last  decade 
has  been  centered  in  a  few  concentrated 
Industries  where  prices  are  not  subject  to 
the  normal  workings  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  that  higher  prices  have 
been  the  rule  in  these  industries  in  good 
times  and  in  bad.  unaffected  either  by 
budget  surpluses  or  budget  deficits.  The 
way  to  curb  infiation.  then,  is  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  which  prices  are  going 
up.  and  why.  And  here  the  President's 
program  is  sadly  deficient. 

Nowhere  are  concrete  measures  to  curb 
Infiation  suggested. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Kepauver],  when  he  pointed  out  the 
critical  effect  which  an  increase  in  steel 
prices  would  have,  and  the  importance 
of  our  applying  governmental  pressures 
to  prevent  additional  increases  in  the 
price  of  steel. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  given  little  lec- 
tures on  the  dangers  of  infiation.  sup- 
plemented with  admonitions  to  organize 
labor  to  stop  trying  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  worker  and  to  management  to  stop 
looking  out  for  stockholders.  Some 
stronger  medicine  is  obviously  required. 

In  the  hope  of  encouraging  some  more 
serious  steps  than  "Jawbone  control,"  I 
have  Joined  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  Representative  Reuss  has 
introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  House — 
in  introducing  a  measure  which  would 
first,  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  make  clear  that  a  stable  price  level  is 
an  objective  of  the  act  of  equal  im- 
ix)rtance  with  maximum  emplosrment 
and  maximum  production;  and  second, 
require  publicity  for  price  increases  in 
the  administered  price  industries  and 
authorize  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors to  investigate  their  causes. 

These  steps  would  be  a  good  start.  If 
they  do  not  work,  we  will  have  to  face 
up  to  enacting  some  form  of  limited  and 
perhaps  indirect  controls,  while  utiliz- 
ing the  antitrust  laws  more  forcefully  to 
break  up  monopoly. 

What,  then,  should  we  do  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget  for  fiscal  1960? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
what  the  study  of  Gardiner  Means 
showed  was  that  we  have  a  different  kind 
of  pressure  on  prices  now — that  is,  be- 
tween 1953  and  the  present  time — than 


we  had  during  the  period  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  afterward? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  wish  someone  would  tell  that  to  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  so  that 
they  could  tell  it  to  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  The  point  that  Gar- 
diner Means  makes,  as  I  understand 
it — and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
principal  point — is  that  during  the  ear- 
lier period,  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  afterward,  there  was  a  genu- 
ine, traditional  monetary  infiation  situ- 
ation; that  is,  a  shortage  of  goods  and  a 
shortage  of  labor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Too  much  money  chas- 
ing too  few  goods,  in  the  words  of  the 
cliche. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  this 
point  should  be  driven  home  right  here. 
We  have  not  had  that  kind  of  economy. 
There  has  been  an  excess  of  labor  and 
an  excess  of  plant  capacity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  has  been  deficient 
production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Deficient  produc- 
tion and  a  kind  of  classic  economic  situ- 
ation which  should  drive  prices  down. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  under  these 
circumstances  a  relatively  modest  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  or  in  Government 
spending  would  not  have  any  real  effect 
on  prices. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  correct.  Nevertheless,  for 
other  reasons  I  think  the  budget  should 
be  balanced. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator's  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced.  But  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  that  speeches  like 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
be  made  in  the  Senate,  because  the 
American  people  are  being  told,  over  and 
over  again,  by  the  strongest  voice  in 
American  political  life,  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  there  is 
only  one  cause  of  inflation:  an  imbal- 
anced  budget. 

I  think  this  is  most  imfortunate.  I 
will  not  say  it  is  a  deception,  because  I 
am  sure  It  is  not  deliberate  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  but  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate understanding.  It  can  have 
grievous  consequences  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  pointing 
out  so  well,  it  means  that  Congress  is 
likely  to  have  great  pressixre  placed  on 
It.  pressure  which  will  attempt  to  per- 
suade Senators  and  Representatives  not 
to  do  the  Job  which  they  should  do  to 
promote  the  kind  of  economic  growth 
which  is  essential  if  this  Nation  is  to 
survive. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  pertinent  com- 
ments. I  find  myself  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  him.  I  have  stated  earlier 
in  my  remarks  that  I  think  we  have  be- 
come the  victims  of  economic  folklore, 
of  the  obsolete  economics  of  a  day  which 
has  gone. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
lag  between  what  politicians  are  pre- 
pared to  do  and  what  the  brains  of  the 
country  know  ought  to  be  done.    I  think 


it  Is  the  function  of  the  Executive  to 
minimize  that  lag.  When  he  does  not 
do  it.  Congress  ought  to  move  in  and  do 
it  for  him. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  made  as  great  a  contribution  to  this 
subject  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
body.    I  thank  him  for  his  comments. 

WK    SHOVU)    BALAMCE    THK    BtTDGET    AT    AKOXTND 
$81    BILUOK 

Mr.  President,  I  say  we  should  balance 
the  budget  for  1960  at  around  $81  billion. 

Even  if  it  were  agreed  that  the  meas- 
ures jvist  discussed  are  the  essential 
means  of  controlling  infiation,  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  not  a  necessary  consid- 
eration at  this  time,  there  are  other 
strong  reasons  that  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  the  budget  should  be  balanced  in 
fiscal  1960,  although  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  recommended  by  the  President. 

The  ill-advised  and  repeated  public 
statements  of  the  President  that  failure 
to  balance  the  1960  budget  will  result 
in  runaway  inflation,  economic  disaster, 
and  national  catastrophe  have  them- 
selves had  their  insidious  and  imfortu- 
nate effect  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 
If  the  cost  of  living,  due  to  other  fac- 
tors, were  by  mere  coincidence  to  begin 
to  rise  again,  many  well-meaning  but 
ill-informed  people  might  conclude  that 
the  Congress  was  fiscally  irresponsible 
and  that  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  was 
imperiled  because  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  did  not  have 
the  political  guts  to  balance  the  budget 
at  a  time  of  relative  prosperity  for  most 
people. 

I  think  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamara],  whom  I  see  sit- 
ting in  the  Chamber,  and  I,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, know  full  well  that  that  pros- 
perity seems  to  have  managed  to  skip 
most  of  our  respective  States,  except  cer- 
tain areas  near  Grosse  Pointe,  in  his 
State,  and  out  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Sewickley,  near  Pittsburgh,  in  mine. 

The  psychological  effect  of  such  a 
widespread  feeling  would  be,  in  itself,  an 
evil  we  should  strive  to  prevent.  _ 

Moreover,  there  is  no  real  need  for 
continuous  deficit  financing.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  political  guts  required  to 
get  rid  of  the  inequities  which  constitute 
a  concealed  raid  on  the  U.S.  Treasury 
by  certain  favored  taxpayers  who  have 
contrived  tax  loopholes  by  which  they 
benefit. 

LET'S  CLOSE   THE   TAX   LOOPHOLES 

An  objective  analysis  of  these  loop- 
holes produces  convincing  evidence  tA^V 
the  more  than  $4  billion  referred  to 
earlier  can  be  found  without  the  impo- 
sition of  new  taxes  or  any  general  in- 
creases in  rates. 

Leadership  in  identifying  and  closing 
these  loopholes  is  what  we  need  from 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
instead  of  a  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
present  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden,  instead  of  the  demagogic 
suggestion  that  a  tax  cut  may  be  in 
prospect  for  the  presidential  election 
year  of  1960. 

I  suggest  a  program  for  raising  the 
additional  revenue  needed  to  balance  the 
budget  at  around  $81  billion: 

First.  Increase  the  staff  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  charged  with  enforcing 
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tax  laws  and  direct  them  to  concentrate 
on  the  larger  retiirns. 

In  its  early  shears,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration reduced  the  personnel  of 
the  enforcement  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  by  3,000  employees  and 
the  results  have  been  costly  to  the  Treas- 
ury. During  the  first  six  years  of  this 
administration,  an  average  of  25  miUion 
more  income  tax  returns  were  filed  an- 
nually than  during  the  last  six  years 
of  the  TnmMin  administration.  This 
larger  number  of  returns  averaged  $27 
billion  more  per  year  than  in  the  pre- 
vious period.  Nevertheless,  the  average 
annual  amount  of  tax  deficiencies  as- 
sessed has  been  $320  million  less  during 
the  6  Eisenhower  years  than  during  the 
6  Truman  years. 

Better  administration  alone  might  well 
raise  more  money  than  closing  any  single 
loophole.  In  fact,  a  special  audit  of 
36,000  representative  business  and  pro- 
fessional returns,  recently  published  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  indicates 
that  if  auditing  could  have  been  ex- 
tended to  6,700,000  such  returns  for  the 
same  year,  the  taxable  income  of  the 
taxpayers  involved  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  20  percent  and  s^elded  $2.7 
billion  additional  public  revenue.  This  is 
a  matter  which  might  well  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
If  even  half  this  amount  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  increased  revenues  would  be 
$1.3  billion. 

Second.  Require  withholding  and  re- 
porting of  income  taxes  on  dividend  and 
interest  payments  at  source,  as  in  the 
case  of  wage  payments — $600  to  $800 
million. 

Third.  Tighten  the  rules  regarding  de- 
duction of  business  expenses.  Expen- 
ditures by  businessmen  for  which  they 
receive  a  large  element  of  personal  re- 
turn should  not  be  recognized  as  deduc- 
tlona  from  taxable  Income.  Such  abuses 
appear  to  be  prevalent  In  claimed  de- 
ductions for  expenses  of  wives  on  so- 
called  business  trips,  transportation  to 
conventions  held  abroad,  company  cars, 
jrachts.  airplanes,  lodges,  lavish  enter- 
tainment at  night  clubs  and  theaters, 
and  many  related  items.  The  cost  of 
gilts  exchanged  between  businessmen 
should  not  be  deductible.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  limiting  deductions  for 
advertising  expenses  not  related  to  the 
sale  of  products — $1  billion. 

Fourth.  Limit  the  transferability  of 
operating  loss  carryovers  in  purchases 
of  corporations  with  heavy  losses.  Tax 
windfalls  should  not  be  given  to  those 
persons  who  make  a  profession  out  of 
"milking"  losing  businesses — $100  mil- 
lion. 

Fifth.  Limit  the  amount  and  type  of 
foreign  tax  credits  permitted.  At  pres- 
ent, many  large  domestic  corporations 
with  sizable  income  from  foreign  sources 
escape  all  or  part  of  U.S.  income  taxes 
by  this  device — $200  mllUori. 

Sixth.  Repeal  the  special  tax  credit 
and  exclusion  for  dividend  Income  es- 
tablished in  the  1954  Tax  Code.  As  a 
result  of  this  advantage  given  to  un- 
earned income,  a  wage  earner  netting 
$5,000  m\ist  pay  $60  more  in  taxes  than 
a  person  living  on  unearned  income  of 
the  same  amount — $400  million. 


Seventh.  Reduce  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  oil  and  gas  income  from  27^8 
to  15  percent  and  limit  the  total  of  such 
allowances  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
property — $400  to  $600  million. 

Eighth.  Revise  the  rules  regarding 
gains  and  losses  to  eliminate  capital 
gains  treatment  of  net  gains  from  sale 
or  exchange  of  depreciable  property 
used  in  trade  or  in  business  and  periph- 
eral items — $800  million. 

Ninth.  Treat  the  termination  of  an 
Interest  in  a  life  estate  as  a  taxable 
transfer — $500  million. 

Tenth.  Combine  estate  and  gift  taxes 
in  an  integrated  transfer  tax  struc- 
ture— $500  million. 

Eleventh.  Reduce  the  tax  advantage 
given  to  upper-income  married  couples 
and  heads  of  households  by  the  income- 
splitting  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code — $1,000  million. 

The  suggested  changes  in  the  tax  laws 
and  in  their  administration  would  in- 
crease the  public  revenues  by  an  esti- 
mated $7  billion  per  year,  or  almost 
twice  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the 
Increased  expenditures  suggested  earlier. 
They  would  impose  no  imfair  burdens; 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  equalize  tax 
burdens  which  are  now  inequitably  dis- 
tributed. While  mildly  progressive, 
rather  than  regressive  in  nature,  they 
would  not  deter  initiative  which  would 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  expanding  the 
economy.  In  a  word,  they  would  redress 
injustices  while  at  the  same  time  yield- 
ing needed  Federal  revenue. 

A   LESSON    raOM    THX   TAIX    OT   ATRZN8 - 

I  Claim  to  have  no  final  answers  to 
the  critical  problems  which  confront  us 
in  the  86th  Congress.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  foregoing  proposals  are  the 
earnest  effort  of  one  Senator  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  central  issue  which  con- 
fronts all  of  us  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  this  year. 

In  the  end  we  will  resolve  that  issue 
on  the  basis  of  the  spirit  in  which  we 
approach  it. 

Some  years  ago,  a  great  American,  in- 
deed, Qeorge  Catlctt  Marshall,  said  that 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  the  stress- 
es and  strains  of  the  present  unless  one 
had  read  the  history  of  the  Peloppone- 
sian  wars.  Surely  the  analogy  is  too 
pertinent  for  comfort.  America  is 
Athens,  and  Russia.  Sparta.  Across  the 
water  to  our  west  lies  China,  the  Persia 
of  today,  preparing  to  move  in  for  the 
kill.  Despite  Pericles,  Sparta  finally  trl- 
lunphed.  and  freedom  died  in  ancient 
Greece.  Let  xxs  not  make  the  mistake  of 
underestimating  our  danger  as  the 
Athenians  did  after  Pericles  died.  Sure- 
ly. Carl  Sandburg  was  right  when  he 
told  us  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  less  than 
a  month  ago: 

Whenever  there  is  freedom  there  have 
been  those  who  have  fought,  tolled,  and 
sacrificed  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
Members  of  this  body  who  would  quar- 
rel with  these  words  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can poet. 

The  present  question  which  confronts 
us  is:  Who  shall  make  the  financial  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  defend  freedom? 


I  am  against  having  further  sacrifices 
made  by  the  unemployed,  the  ill-housed, 
the  ill  fed,  the  elderly,  and  the  infirm. 

I  am  against  having  further  sacrifices 
made  by  American  boys  and  girls  who 
receive  an  inadequate  education. 

I  am  against  placing  the  safety  of  the 
whole  body  of  Americans  in  Jeopardy 
through  failures  to  spend  enough  money 
on  national  security. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  end  the  sac- 
rifices for  freedom  will  have  to  be  made 
by  each  and  every  one  of  us  alike. 

These  are  perilous  and  dangerous 
times,  and  I  know  there  is  no  sacrifice 
the  American  people  would  not  make  to 
preserve  themselves  in  freedom. 

But  for  the  immediate  future  I  sug- 
gest that  the  sacrifices  should  be  made 
by  those — individuals,  and  corporations 
alike — who,  far  from  making  sacrifices, 
are  luijustly  avoiding  payment  of  their 
fair  share  of  that  national  tax  burden 
which  may  well  be  in  the  immediate 
future  the  price  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Let  us  approach  the  task  of  meeting 
our  national  needs  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  easy  way  out;  that  we 
cannot  retreat,  like  the  lotus-eaters,  into 
a  never-never  land;  that  we  cannot  put 
our  heads  into  the  sand  and  hope  the 
dangers  will  go  away.  No;  we  must  toil 
and  sacrifice.  In  that  way  we  can  be 
worthy  of  the  great  American  tradition 
which  we  have  Inherited  and  which  we 
must  hand  over,  imblemished,  to  the 
generations  who  will  follow  us. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  srleld  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  compU- 
ment  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
upon  the  excellent  speech  he  has  made 
in  the  Senate  today.  The  presentation 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Including  the  many 
citations  he  has  made  as  to  the  immedl* 
ate  and  pressing  needs  of  the  country, 
and  his  spelling  out  of  the  programs 
which  particularly  need  attention  in 
these  trying  times,  ti  one  with  which  I 
heartily  agree. 

Let  me  ask  him  whether  he  mentioned, 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  remarks — I  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  hear  all  of  them — the 
programs  enacted  by  the  85th  Congress 
which  already  are  proving  helpful,  inso- 
far as  our  economy  is  concerned.  In 
these  trying  times.  I  have  in  mind  pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  for  stepped-up 
highway  construction,  which  today  is 
providing  increased  employment,  and 
this  year  will  provide  employment  to 
approximately  700,000  persons.  That  Is 
something  the  Congress  had  to  do.  But 
in  that  connection.  Congress  had  to  fight 
the  administration  to  some  degree. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  correct. 

The  emergency  housing  bill  is  an- 
other example.  It  put  $1  billion  Into 
the  economy,  and  put  people  back  to 
work,  and  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  houses  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  built. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct 
And  the  85th  Congress  also.  In  passing 
the  educational  bill  for  national  defense. 


likewise  made  a  great  contribution  In 
tills  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  correct.  My 
colleague  and  I  will  agree  that  the 
Congress  would  have  done  better  if  it 
had  adopted  the  Senator's  amendment 
which  dealt  with  school  construction. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  certainly  do 
agree  as  to  that,  and  we  certainly  hope 
the  86th  Congress  will  see  the  light  and 
will  go  along  with  us  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  I  share  the  hope 
for  a  broad  education  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Let  me  also  refer 
to  the  payments  imder  the  social  siscu- 
rlty  system,  which  are  very  much  needed 
because  of  the  increase  in  prices  and 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Cer- 
tainly that  legislation  should  not  be 
overloc^ed. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Certainly  it  should  not 

be. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  And  also  the  un- 
employment insurance  which  has  kept 
60  many  persons  off  the  welfare  rolls — 
a  subject  with  which  all  of  us  are  very 
much  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  even  though  that 
extension  was  made  on  an  inequitable 
basis,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
well  knows.  Let  us  hope  we  can  do 
better  in  the  near  future.  In  that  con- 
nection, let  me  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  done  me  the 
honor  of  Inviting  me  to  Join  him  In 
sponsoring  a  bill  which  will  do  Just  that. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  These  are  things 
which  I  believe  should  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  remsu-ks  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to 
the  Employment  Act  of  1948,  in  order 
,  to  show  that  the  Congress  has  not  been 
entirely  dereUct  in  the  performance  of 
Its  duty,  but  has  met  opposition  from 
many  quarters  on  this  program  which 
Is  so  necessary  in  these  days  which  are 
BO  difficult  both  at  home  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  addition  to  my  speech.  I  believe 
what  he  has  said  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ts  very  kind. 

He  referred  to  citizens  of  Qrosse 
Pointe,  Sewlckley,  and  similar  areas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  self-defense,  I  should 
have  added  "the  Main  Line  of  Philadel- 
phia." 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  But  even  those  clU- 
Eens  are  more  and  more  recognizing  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  be  prosperous  if 
the  rest  of  the  covmtry  Is  not  also  pros- 
perous. Gone  are  the  days  when,  under 
our  economy,  one  section  of  our  society 
could  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  our  society.  I  think  those  who  live 
In  the  areas  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  referred  are  apparently 
waking  up  to  the  realization  that  they 
cannot  long  prosper  if  hardship  and 
want  exist  in  the  other  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy. As  our  economy  goes,  so  goes  all 
of  our  economy,  not  Just  parts  of  it;  and 
I  believe  that  these  people  now  are  be- 
latedly waking  up  to  reaUze  that  fact. 

lylr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  correct. 


I  think  I  should  say  with  respect  to 
my  constituents,  and  perhaps  also  with 
respect  to  his,  that  certainly  they,  too, 
are  good  Americans;  and  if  these  addi- 
tional tax  burdens  are  imposed  on 
them— as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  I  think  should  be  done— they  will 
meet  those  burdens  In  good  spirit,  as  good 
Americans,  and  all  of  us  will  proceed 
together  along  a  road  which  will  lead  to 
a  better  and  more  prosperous  America 
for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Again,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  fine  presentation  he  has 
made;  and  I  desire  to  assure  him  that 
in  his  att»:mpts  to  implement  the  things 
he  has  stated  here,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
his  partner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 

me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I.  too,  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
on  the  excellent,  eloquent,  and  extremely 
necessary  speech  he  has  made.  I  believe 
that  it  is  about  time  that  a  Democratic 
Senator  rose  on  the  floor  and  offered  an 
alternative  to  the  E:isenhower  budget. 
The  fact  is.  I  believe,  that  the  President 
and  the  Republican  Party  are  scoring 
some  points.  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough 
for  Democrats  to  condemn  the  budget. 
Without  offering  an  alternative;  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  completely  responsible  to  con- 
demn, without  oflerUig  an  alternative. 

So  I  believe  it  is  a  great  thing  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  had  the 
courage  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
to  offer  an  alternative. 

For  example,  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  housing  bill,  which  now  in 
under  fire,  but  when  we  make  no  refer- 
ence to  the  source  at  the  funds  which 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  it— although 
the  people  are  conscious  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  having  a  balanced  budget,  as  both 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
agree  we  should  have — I  beUeve  we  are 
put  in  a  position  which  ts  weakened  and 
a  position  which  should  not  be  weakened 
AS  It  has  been. 

I  should  like  to  add  these  additional 
words:  I  was  very  happy  to  have  a 
chance  to  examine  the  provisions  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  raising  additional  tax  revenues.  I 
have  worked  (»  this  matter;  and  I  be- 
Ueve that  the  proposals  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  are  sound  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  conservative.  He 
says  his  proposals  would  raise  an  addi- 
tional $7  bilUon  of  tax  revenue. 

I  notice  that  the  very  first  proposal 
he  makes  is  to  have  more  careful  and 
thorough  and  comprehensive  auditing  of 
income-tax  returns. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  matter  was  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  himself, 
who  offered  it  on  the  floor  a  few  days 
ago. 


That  was  the  flrst  time  I  had  heard 
of  it. 

I  think  the  SMiator  from  Wisconsin 
Is  correct — ^namely,  that  the  estimate  is 
conservative.  I  have  tried  to  make  the 
estimates  conservative  throughout.  I 
believe  we  should  do  so,  because  un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  those  who  will 
say  that  our  flgures  are  those  of  wild- 
eyed  spenders.  Therefore,  we  should  be 
sure  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  say  that  certain  amounts  of  ad- 
ditional revenue  can  be  raised  by  these 
means. 

However,  I  believe  I  am  substantially 
conservative  when  I  state  that  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  of  additional  tax  reve- 
nue can  be  rsdsed  by  this  means. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  the 
Government  has  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  those  it  employs  to  do  tax 
auditing.  But  let  me  point  out  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
in  Wisconsin,  for  every  dollar  that  is 
paid  to  those  who  do  such  tax  auditing. 
$20  is  returned  to  the  Government,  by 
way  of  the  collection  of  additional  in- 
come taxes.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  the  proportion 
would  be  much  greater;  I  believe  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  actual  additional  revenue  collected 
would  be  nearer  $50,  and  perhaps  a  great 
deal  more,  for  every  dollar  spent  for 
such  auditing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  correct — namely,  that 
if  the  tax  officials  do  what  they  should— 
in  other  words,  see  how  much  additional 
revenue  they  can  obtain  by  means  of 
such  auditing,  rather  than  attempt  to 
make  a  record  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  retmms  they  audit,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  additional  tax  revenue 
they  obtain,  which  I  xmderstand  Is  the 
policy  the  tax  officials  have  been  follow- 
ing  

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Of  course.  It  Is 
never  popular  to  provide  for  increased 
taxes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  Senator  from  Wlsconsm  has  6 
years  before  he  must  again  present  him- 
self before  the  electorate.  In  my  case, 
I  have  3Vi  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  However,  as  I  look 
over  the  proposals  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made.  I  observe 
that  they  would  not  increase  the  tax 

rates. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Generally  speaking, 
they  would  not  increase  the  burdens  on 
conscientious  taxpas^rs  who  now  pay 
their  taxes  in  full,  and  who  are  on  a 
salaried  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  correct,  although 
my  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  divi- 
dend credit  would  raise  the  taxes  on 
those  who  obtain  a  major  part  of  their 
income  from  dividends. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  But  my  point 
is  that  people  who  earn  their  living  Irom 
salaries  and  wages  would  not  have  their 
taxes  increased  by  these  proposals  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  note 
which  indicates  that  in  the  case  of  the 
cost  of  obtaining  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's tax  revenues,  for  every  32  cents 
of  additional  expenditure,  $100  of  addi- 
tional revenue  will  be  raised.  These  are 
quite  striking  figures. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
y!«ld  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to 
srield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  whose 
most  courageous  speech  on  this  subject, 
earlier  today,  I  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  before  he  returned  to  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  NSUBEROER.  I  do  not  like  to 
engage  in  a  trading  of  compliments  on 
the  Senate  floor,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
speech  of  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  available  to  my  office  late  yes- 
terday afternoon,  I  took  It  home  with  me 
and  read  It  through  In  full  last  evening. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  the  greatest 
eompUment  one  Senator  can  pay  to  an- 
other, and  may  I  say  it  is  a  very  unusual 
one,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  NEX7BEROER.  X  have  heard  It 
laid  that  the  only  greater  tribute  one 
Senator  can  pay  to  another  than  to  lis- 
ten to  a  Senator's  speech  is  to  read  it. 

Mr,  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  So  Z  wished  to 
give  the  ultimate  accolade  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  whom  Z  admire  very 
much. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  Just  delivered  this  outstanding  ad- 
dress on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  several  questions. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  the  very 
shaky  budget  presented  by  the  adminis- 
tration—the $77  billion  budget— is  not  a 
balanced  budget  unless  the  Congress 
adopts  higher  postage  rates  and  Increases 
taxes  on  motor  fuels? 

Mr.  CIjARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition  to  which  I  suspect  the  esti- 
mated revenue  is  at  least  $1  billion  too 
high.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  know  un- 
til later,  but  certainly  it  is  a  rosy  esti- 
mate of  the  revenues  to  be  received. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  quite  correct 
with  respect  to  his  statement  about  spe- 
cial taxes. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  The  administra- 
tion is  making  an  issue  of  a  balanced 
budget.  As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
stated  earlier,  it  is  a  pretty  good  issue. 
It  has  widespread  appeal  in  the  country. 
There  is  genuine  validity  to  it.  However, 
very  few  of  the  American  people  realize 
that  it  is  not  now  a  balanced  budget 
unless  very  extensive  and  comprehensive 
tax  increases  are  voted  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  entirely 
right. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Unless  I  am  mis- 
taken. Congress  will  have  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  increase  the  motor- 
fuel  tax  by  about  $724  million  a  year,  and 
will  have  to  increase  postage  rates  by 
about  $350  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  about 
an  additional  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  That  is  correct. 
So  I  think  it  Is  well  that  this  point  be  em- 
phasized on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  myself, 
so  that  the  news  can  perhaps  get  out  to 


the  coimtry  that  the  present  balanced 
budget  is  only  mythically  or  hsrpothe- 
tically  balanced. 

Mr.  CliARK.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  And  that  unless 
the  Congress  accepts  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  on  motor  fuels,  an 
issue  before  the  roads  and  highwayr 
subcommittee,  which  is  so  a^-lwfided 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  unless  Congress 
enacts  higher  postage  rates,  which  are 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  I  serve,  we 
have  no  balanced  budget  at  all  today.  Z 
think  its  is  very  important  to  stress  this 
point,  80  that  the  people  will  recognize 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  budget 
which  is  balanced  as  of  now  only  in 
legend  and  in  theory,  and  not  in  fact. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  U  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Z  do  think  it  is 
an  occasion  of  much  value  to  the  coun- 
try when  a  Senator  makes  a  speech  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
making,  for  one  cardinal  reason:  I 
doubt  if  any  nation  luoh  as  ours  can 
face  a  colossus  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  our  people  are  willing  to  make 
sacriflces.  The  Russian  people  are  dis- 
ciplined. The  Russian  people  are  led 
by  tough -minded  men  who  do  not  have 
to  respond  to  public  opinion.  Russia 
has  no  real  elections.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple have  enormous  natural  resources. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  dedication  to 
their  country.  They  have  a  great  deal 
of  patriotism.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice,  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
gloomy  prophecy  contained  at  the  end 
of  the  address  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  could  unfortunately  prove 
to  be  true.  I  doubt  If  at  any  period  in 
American  history  our  Nation  has  risen 
to  great  heights,  imless  the  people  have 
been  willing  to  make  sacriflces. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill  in  Oreat  Britain's  dark  days 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  n,  when 
Churchill  stated  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
except  blood,  sweat,  toll  and  tears.  I 
have  a  strong  feeling  it  is  tliat  kind  of 
talk  that  should  be  coming  from  the 
President  at  this  time,  instead  of  what 
we  hear  coming  out  of  the  press  con- 
ference, that  everything  is  well  and  will 
come  out  all  right 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  agree.  The 
place  this  warning  must  originate,  if  all 
the  people  are  to  heed  it.  is  the  White 
House,  because  only  the  President  has 
the  ears  of  all  the  people.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson.  I  believe,  who 
said  that  the  Presidency  is  preeminently 
a  position  of  moral  leadership.  In  a 
crisis  such  as  we  face  today,  this  moral 
leadership  must  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  fairness  to  the  President,  I  want 
to  say  he  has  laid  down  a  challenge  to 
the  Congress,  because  he  has  asked 
Congress  to  raise  motor-fuel  taxes  and 
to  raise  postage  rates.  There  are  other 
proposals,  such  as  the  closing  of  tax 
loopholes,  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  enumerated.  I  of- 
fered several  other  suggestions,  includ- 


ing reduction  of  oil  and  gas  percentage 
depletion  allowances,  which  was  also 
mentioned  in  the  Senator's  address,  and 
restoration  of  the  excess  profit  taxes  on 
armaments  and  weapons  production, 
which  I  think  is  long  overdue.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  rendered  a  service  to  the  country 
in  making  this  proposal.  We  could  well 
look  back  to  the  tax  structure  as  it 
existed  before  the  1954  tax  reduction. 
If  it  was  found  we  needed  more  reve- 
nues, they  might  be  obtained  In  that 
manner,  and  the  loopholes  could  be 
closed.  Z  do  not  think  that  we  shall 
need  to  do  it,  but  if  we  needed  them, 
we  ought  to  tax  to  get  those  revenues. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  That  is  correct. 
When  we  think  of  the  fact  that  the 
armed  services  have  asked  for  $10  to 
$20  billion  more  than  is  contained  in 
the  President's  budget,  we  face  a  fright- 
ening prospect.  Z  wonder  if  the  siae  of 
the  defense  budget  was  a  political  or 
military  decision.  Suppose  the  military 
services  are  right  and  we  need  an  addl* 
tlonal  $10  billion  to  $30  billion,  and  wt 
do  not  have  it,  and  the  Berlin  orlsis. 
which  we  were  warned  about  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  should— 
God  forbid— boll  over  Into  world  war  III. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Z  think  the  Senator  li 
quite  correct  in  that  statement.  Z  think 
we  can  have  the  normal  discounting  of 
military  requests  that  they  always  need 
more  money.  The  Senator  and  Z  know, 
having  been  In  the  military  foroet,  that 
the  military  is  bound  to  exaggerate  its 
needs.  But  Z  cannot  believe  they  have 
exaggerated  to  the  tune  of  $20  billion  in 
any  one  year,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Oalther  and  Rockefeller  reports. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Zf  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  right  about  these  ad- 
ditional sums  being  needed,  and  they  are 
not  included  In  the  budget,  that  could 
have  grave  consequences  for  the  United 
States  and  the  future  of  the  free  world. 
Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  only  reason  why  I  indicate  a  some- 
what pessimistic  tone  is  that  when  $1  Is 
authorized  for  the  military,  we  do  not 
receive  the  beneflt  of  it  for  1,  2.  or  3 
years.  For  example.  Congress  cannot 
appropriate  money  now  to  take  care  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

Mr,<- NEUBEROER.  It  takes  years  to 
tool  up  military  equipment  and  weapons 
In  the  military  fleld. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  it  seems 
to  me  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  have  to 
face  up  to  the  Issue.  When  I  say  lead- 
ers. I  do  not  mean  only  in  the  Senate, 
but  throughout  the  country.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PubUc  Works  Comndlttee.  I 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  29 
Oovernors  have  petitioned  Congress  not 
to  increase  the  motor-fuel  taxes.  The 
Oovemor  of  my  own  State  is  on  the  list, 
even  though  he  is  a  Republican  and  our 
President  is  a  Republican.  The  Presi- 
dent favors  the  Increase.  Yet  these 
Oovernors  are  telling  us,  by  all  means,  to 
keep  the  interstate  highway  program  on 
schedule.  They  are  telling  us  not  to  let 
the  program  go  by  the  boards.  Yet  they 
want  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pay  90 
percent  of  the  program  and  put  up  90 


percent  of  the  fimds  and  not  Increase 
the  motor-fuel  taxes.  How  is  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  going  to  pay  out  that 
money?  Are  we  going  to  do  It  with 
wampum?  Are  we  going  to  do  it  with 
beads?  Are  we  going  to  set  up  printing 
presses  in  the  basement  of  the  Senate 
Ofnce  Building?  Where  do  they  expect 
us  to  get  the  funds  In  order  to  construct 
these  vast  four-lane  highways  on  sched- 
ule and  at  the  same  time  not  increase 
the  motor-fuels  tax? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  in  general  accord 
with  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  thought  the  tax  bills  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  introduced  to- 
day demonstrated  a  great  deal  of  politi- 
cal courage. 

Z  can  understand  why  the  Governors 
do  not  want  a  Federal  gasoline  tax 
■uperimposed  over  the  SUte  gasoline 
taxes,  which  the  SUtes  In  turn  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  increase  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  SUU  highway  needs.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  possibly  one  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  would  be  to  have  a  Fed- 
eral excise  Ux. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Zf  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  permit.  Z  will 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  if  there  U  not,  at  the  present 
time,  a  Federal  excise  Ux  on  the  auto- 
mobiles which  are  manufactured  in  his 
SUte? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  Is  a  Federal 
excise  tax.  but  unfortunately  the  funds 
collected  do  not  go  into  the  roadbuildmg 
program  and  do  not  go  toward  helping 
the  program. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  The  taxes  are 
paid  into  the  general  fund? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  taxes  are  paid 
Into  the  general  fund.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  on  this  item,  because 
•ome  60  percent  of  Uie  revenues  from 
the  excise  taxes  on  the  trucks,  trailers, 
and  buses  go  into  the  highway  fund. 
However,  this  is  a  very  small  part  of 
the  excise  taxes  paid  by  the  motor  in- 
dustry. It  is  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total  which  goes  into  the  highway 
fund.  This  is  what  is  generaly  mis- 
understood. 

Senators  have  been  talking  about  the 
proposed  Increase  of  IV^  cents  in  the 
Federal  gasoline  and  fuels  Ux.  We  have 
held  preliminary  hearings  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Roads  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  find  that  not 
only  are  the  Oovemoi's  (H>Poeed  to  the 
increase  in  the  tax.  but  there  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Roads 
are  opposed  to  the  increase,  also.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  little  chance,  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  some  32  Oov- 
ernors. to  increase  the  tax. 

The  Oovernors  say  that  the  proposed 
Increase  in  the  tax  on  fuels  should  be  an 
item  for  consideration  at  the  SUte  level 
rather  than  for  further  preemption  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  since  this  is  al- 
most the  last  Item  left  to  the  SUtes  on 
which  to  levy  taxes  in  m-der  to  raise  the 
SUU  share  of  the  road  program.  The 
SUU  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
is  not  10  percent  over  all.  for  in  general 
on  the  secondary  roads  and  the  so-caUed 
ABC  roads  the  SUU  share  of  the  cost 


Is  50  percent.  There  Is  a  tremendous 
problem  for  the  SUtes  in  this  regard. 
We  are  going  to  hear  more  and  more 
about  this  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  have  a 
very  hard  time  in  getting  approval  of 
the  1  V^-cent-a-gaUon  increase  in  the  tax. 
I  think  we  have  to  start  looking  around 
for  other  programs,  such  as  those  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  sug- 
gested, in  order  to  get  the  Job  done.  It 
seems  to  me.  Judging  from  the  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  which  we  have  made,  that 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  getting  ap- 
proval of  an  increase  of  1 V^  cents  in  the 
Ux. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Z  will  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  has 
given  us  a  very  carefxU  analysis  of  the 
problem,  that  Z  sympathize  with  the 
Governors  in  their  desire  to  have  the 
gaiollne  Ux  left  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  SUUs.  But  so  long  as  those 
same  Oovernors  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  for  90  percent 
of  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  road 
program  in  those  SUtet  I  think  they  are 
on  the  shakiest  of  ground. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  falmeii  to  the 
Governors,  it  should  be  said  that  we  said 
we  would  pay  the  90  percent  from  the 
Federal  Government's  funds.  We  were 
not  particularly  requested  by  the  SUUs 
to  do  that.  However,  we  recognised  the 
problems  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the 
road  building,  and  we  came  to  the  con^^ 
elusion  that  we  would  never  get  the  pro- 
gram accomplished  unless  the  Federal 
Government  collecUd  the  revenue, 
which  was  largely  on  a  "pay  as  you  go" 
basis. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Have  the  SUtes 
not  asked  us  to  keep  the  program  on 
schedule? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  SUUs  have 
asked  us  to  keep  the  program  on  sched- 
ule. The  asking  to  keep  the  program 
on  schedule  Is  a  realistic  approach,  be- 
cause when  we  undertook  the  program 
In  1956  we  indicated  what  the  schedule 
would  be.  The  SUtes  are  asking  us  to 
live  up  to  our  commitment,  which  is  a 
very  normal  request. 

Some  of  the  SUtes  have  had  to  bor- 
row money  at  very  high  interest  rates 
to  meet  the  SUte  share  of  the  program. 
It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  SUtes  are 
asking  us  to  keep  the  program  on 
schedule. 

There  is  a  further  concern  regarding 
the  saving  of  lives,  which  has  already 
been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  by  the 
IntersUte  highway  program.  This  is  the 
basis  for  the  request.  I  think  the  re- 
quest to  keep  the  program  on  schedule 
Is  a  reasonable  and  logical  one. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  That  is  definitely 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  the  SUtes 
cannot  deny  us  the  source  from  which 
to  put  up  90  percent  of  this  vast  sum 
of  money. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  The  SUtes  have  not  said  that 
there  are  not  other  ways  to  raise  the 
money.  I  think  if  we  asked  the  Gov- 
ernors about  that,  they  wotild  have  82 
different  plans  for  raising  the  money. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  expand  the  road  building 
program  from  the  general  tax  revenues 


of  the  United  SUtes.  I  think  that 
would  be  too  much  of  a  bonanza  for 
the  big  truckers  who  operaU  on  these 
highways.  Zf  we  paid  for  the  program 
from  the  general  income  taxes  and 
used  the  general  revenues  to  expand  the 
highway  program,  it  would  mean  that 
the  big  truckers  who  operate  over  the 
roads  with  these  huge  behemoths  would 
escape  paying  their  share  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  road  program.  That 
would  be  unfair. 

I  received  a  Uble  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  during  the  discussion 
of  the  iKMUge  rates  last  year,  and  the 
Uble  showed  that  with  regard  to  the 
general  income  taxes  a  little  over  60 
percent,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  is 
paid  by  families  with  incomes  of  $4,000 
a  year  or  less. 

Mr.  CLARK,  ITie  figure  referred  to 
a  net  Uxable  income. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER,  The  Senator  ii 
correct.  Therefore,  a  large  part  of  the 
tax  money  comes  from  families  with 
comparatively  low  Incomes,  Z  do  not 
want  to  Uke  tax  funds  from  those  fam- 
ilies to  build  these  roads,  because  Z 
think  it  would  be  fairer  that  the  funds 
should  be  paid  by  the  road  users. 

To  that  extent  I  think  the  m-eent 
Increase  on  the  motor  fuels  tax  is  fair 
to  the  average  motorisU,  to  the  truck 
operators,  to  the  bus  operators,  and  to 
the  general  taxpayers.  "Z^e  reason  I 
dU  this  U  I  think  we  in  the  CongreM 
are  going  to  have  to  show  enough  cour- 
age to  face  up  to  the  problem.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  tax  the  little  fellow  for 
his  motor  fuel  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  tax  the  big  fellow  who  manufactures 
armamenU  and  weapons  and  who  is 
having  a  fleld  day  today  with  regard  to 
proflU.  Z  think  we  will  have  to  do  the 
taxing  on  an  across-the-board  basis, 
through  many  segmenU  of  society,  to 
live  up  to  our  responsibility  in  this  world 
of  crisis.  

Mr.  McNAMARA  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon  for  his  valuable  contribution, 
and  I  yield  now  to  my  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
interstate  program  is  largely  a  pay-as- 
you-go  program  and  it  Is  largely  paid 
for  by  the  motoristo.  including  the  big 
truckers.  There  is  some  Justification  for 
putting  the  general  fvmds  of  the  Treas- 
ury into  the  program,  because  many  peo- 
ple in  addition  to  the  users  of  the  hlgh- 
wasrs,  whether  they  use  passenger  cars 
or  trucks,  beneflt  from  the  roadbulldlng 
program.  To  the  degree  the  general 
public  benefits  from  the  program,  per- 
haps we  should  give  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  public  should  make 
a  contribution  to  the  cost. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  gone  too  far  In 
that  direction.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  big  truck- 
ers and  the  drivers  of  the  passenger  cars 
generally  win  pay.  over  the  life  of  this 
program,  the  toUI  cost  of  the  program. 

We  are  now  in  a  little  bit  of  a  financial 
box.  because  we  have  a  wide  spread — ^we 
can  call  it  a  recession  or  call  it  whatever 
we  want,  but  there  Is  a  natiODwide  re- 
oession  which  has  caused  the  highway 
fund  to  be  temporarily  short   I  am  sure 
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that  ov«r  the  life  of  the  mrogram  It  will 
be  a  self-sustaining  fund.  I  think  any 
money  which  Is  taken  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury,  In  excess  of  the 
proportion  which  the  general  public 
should  pay  for,  will  ultimately  be  re- 
turned. 

I  think  In  fairness  to  the  whole  pro- 
gram this  statement  should  be  made. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  the  whole 
public  benefits  from  the  road  program, 
but  if  funds  are  taken  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  reimburse  the  highway  trust  fund, 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  money  must 
come  from  somewhere  else  to  supply  the 
Treasury.  Additional  funds  must  go  to 
the  Tresisury  to  make  up  that  amount. 
That  is  obvious  and  logical. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
heard  what  the  Senator  was  speaking 
about  today  I  came  to  the  Chamber.  I 
hope  the  lesson  which  the  Senator  Is 
teaching  will  not  be  lost  in  all  the  dust 
about — and  I  say  this  with  all  due  re- 
spect— the  highway  trust  fund,  which  Is 
very  important,  for  the  Senator  is  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  a  very  basic  thing.  The 
highway  trust  f\ind  Is  not  as  important 
as  the  \Msic  thing  to  which  the  Senator 
is  addressing  himself.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, the  particular  tax  loopholes  the 
Senator  points  out  are  not  as  important, 
either. 

My  only  reason  for  asking  the  Senator 
to  yield  is  to  try  to  emphasize,  funda- 
mentally, what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  which  is  very  serious  for  our  coun- 
try. Fundamentally  the  Senator  is  tell- 
ing us  we  are  in  grave  trouble. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  must  do  monu- 
mental things  about  it.  Men  may  argue 
about  whether  we  must  have  this  or  that 
tax,  or  whether  we  can  raise  the  money 
from  the  big  operators,  or  whether  it  is 
wise  to  do  it  exclusively  in  that  way,  and 
so  forth.  But  certainly  one  should  not 
lose  sight  of  what  may  become  a  parti- 
san discussion,  regardless  of  party,  be- 
tween Members  on  different  sides  of  the 
economic  fence.  The  basic  fact  is  that 
we  are  In  grave  trouble,  and  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  trouble  unless 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  bill.  The  bill 
is  big,  and  it  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  like  the  Senator's 
analogy  with  respect  to  Athens  and 
Sparta.  This  question  has  been  worry- 
ing me  very  deeply.  More  and  more  we 
see  Indications  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  Even  those  who  might  be  ir- 
ritated by  whatever  tax  program  we 
might  develop,  must  realize  that  the 
choice  is  a  very  grim  one,  and  that  the 
choice  may  be  between  slavery  or  ex- 
tinction, and  the  kind  of  society  which 
we  know  and  which  we  love  so  much. 

Individual  Senators  are  not  subject  to 
as  much  pressure,  in  political  terms,  as 
Members  of  the  other  body.  They  do 
not  run  quite  so  frequently.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  a  man  serves  his  country 
here  for  6  years  superbly  well,  he  should 
not  be  worried  about  whether  he  Is  to  be 


reelected  or  not.  Six  years  is  ample 
time  in  which  to  spell  out  a  basic  con- 
tribution to  our  country  and  our  time. 

I  hope  very  much  that  more  and  more 
Senators  will  encourage  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country  of 
the  peril  in  which  we  stand,  and  the  fact 
that  the  bill  Is  not  going  to  be  paid  by 
"him  and  her"  but  by  "you  and  me."  1 
think  this  is  the  body  in  which  that  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  thank  him  for  his  pertinent  comments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  to  agree 
with  all  the  details,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  become  lost  in  details.  Let  as  many 
of  us  as  possible — and  I  hope  before  long 
It  win  be  a  majority — focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  coimtry  upon  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  very  grim  situation,  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  pay  out  a  great  deal, 
over  a  long  time,  in  order  to  be  around 
here  to  see  another  day. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  for  his  very  pertinent  comments. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  The  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  has  made  a  most  impor- 
tant, most  constructive  speech.  He  has 
called  his  speech  a  program  for  this 
Congress;  and  it  is — properly — not 
limited  to  a  mere  discussion  of  the  budg- 
et, although  that  is  essentially  what 
it  is. 

Inherent  in  the  discussion  is  the  basic 
idea  that  the  paramount  issue  depends 
on  the  fallacious  and  timid  concept  cf 
the  budget  which  has  been  advanced  by 
the  administration,  and  that  it  goes  to 
the  heart  of  all  that  ails  this  country 
and  that  is  needed  to  move  it  forward. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  The  administration 
appears  to  think  that  the  prime  issue 
is  the  alleged  balancing  of  the  budget. 
As  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  pointed  out, 
that  is  a  legend,  a  myth.  The  terms 
which  he  applied  are  very  polite  terms. 
Somewhat  harsher  terms  could  be  used, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion is  going  before  the  country  and 
charging  those  who  will  not  accept  the 
proposal  for  raising  taxes  and  allegedly 
balancing  the  budget  with  being 
spenders.  We  are  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  we 
have  a  far  higher  duty  than  that  which 
is  pointed  out  by  the  President  in  his 
budget  message. 

There  is  one  field  upon  which  I  hesi- 
tate to  enter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  come  to  the  Senate  so  recently.  I 
note  that  in  the  Senator's  discussion 
of  foreign  relations  he  says,  quite  prop- 
erly, that  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  does  not  have  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  in  connection 
with  foreign  policy.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  wisely  placed 
upon  the  Congress  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. The  Senator  referred  to  some 
recent  resolutions. 

Does  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania not  agree  that,  in  addition  to  the 
fimctlon  of  the  Congress  in  connection 


with  foreign  relations,  having  to  do 
with  resolutions  and  treaties,  there 
should  be  the  function  of  watching  Uie 
tremendous  expenditure  for  foreign  aid 
which  is  asked  for  every  year,  currently 
to  the  extent  of  some  $4  billion,  and 
totaling  to  date  some  $70  blllloni  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  waste? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  venture  to  raise 
the  question  with  a  great  deal  of  humil- 
ity as  one  so  recently  a  Senator.  Why 
la  it  that  when  Congress  is  faced  with 
a  request  for  a  small  appropriation  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  within  the  49 
States,  it  must  go  through  the  entire 
routine  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees,  and 
be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
whereas  unseen  men  in  bureaus  can  dis- 
pose of  $100  million  or  more  without 
any  check  or  balance  in  foreign  coun- 
tries? Would  it  not  restore  some  of  the 
authority  of  Congress  if  appropriations 
for  expenditures  abroad  were  subjected 
to  the  same  routine  and  procedure  as 
appropriations  for  domestic  expendi- 
tures? If  the  State  Department  were 
required  to  come  to  Congress  and  justi- 
fy requests  for  such  proposals  as  an 
expenditure  of  $250  million  for  a  dam 
in  such-and-such  country,  whereas  the 
administration  is  not  willing  to  spend 
any  amoimt  of  money  for  a  high  dam 
in  the  West,  where  such  dams  have 
proved  to  be  so  beneficial,  and  if  the 
State  Department  had  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Congress  that  the  expenditure  was 
necessary,  might  It  not  be  possible  to 
have  a  far  more  realistic  and  effective 
and  less  wasteful  foreign  aid  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has 
touched  upon  a  very  important  point, 
and  one  with  which  I  dealt  only  briefly, 
namely,  the  insidious  policy  of  secrecy, 
which  Involves  keeping  from  not  only 
the  American  people,  but  Members  of 
Congress,  the  details  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  I  believe  it  Is  high 
time  that  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called 
classified  information  should  be  spread 
upon  the  record.  I  realize  that  there 
may  be  reasons  why  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  wish  Turkey  to  know 
how  much  we  are  spending  in  Afghani- 
stan. But  in  my  judgment.  Turkey 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  what 
we  are  spending  in  Afghanistan  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  or  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  yet  we  are 
the  ones  who  are  asked  to  appropriate 
the  money. 

I  could  continue  in  considerable  detail 
with  respect  to  information  which  has 
come  to  me  under  the  ban  of  secrecy, 
Information  which  I  am  not  permitted 
to  reveal  to  my  constituents  or  my  col- 
leagues, and  which,  if  it  were  revealed, 
would  make  a  great  many  members  of 
the  administration  look  very  silly  indeed. 

When  we  are  given  such  Information, 
we  are  told  that  we  must  not  disclose 
it.  Our  lips  are  sealed.  I  believe  per- 
haps the  distinguished  Junior  SenatcH* 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  has 
suffered  more  restively  under  such  In- 
hibition than  have  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  him  from  time  to  time. 


Let  me  cut  this  colloquy  short  by  say- 
ing to  my  friend  from  Alaska  that  I 
think  he  Ls  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  hope  this  subject 
will  be  very  seriously  cc^nsldered  by  the 
Congress.  I  see  no  reason  why  $4  bil- 
lion should  be  handled  in  the  form  of 
a  blank  check  by  unseen  men  in  Gov- 
ernment Bureaus.  I  think  it  is  distinct- 
ly the  function  of  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise greater  control  and  ;2reater  scrutiny 
over  the  manner  In  which  these  mam- 
moth expenditures  are  arranged  and 
ladled  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
colloquy  which  haa  Jut^t  taken  place 
rsdses  in  my  mind  several  questions 
which  I  should  like  to  di.<  cuss  at  greater 
length  at  some  future  time.  At  this 
time  I  rise  for  another  purpose. 

I  am  very  much  inter(«ted  to  see  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
take  a  little  interest  in  the  balancing  of 
the  budget  and  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country.  I  And  it  very  hearten- 
ing indeed;  and  I,  for  one,  will  Join  them 
in  this  interest. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is  a 
bottomless  well;  and  the  sooner  we  real- 
ize that  it  is  not  a  bottc>mless  well,  the 
better  off  we  shall  be.  We  might  have 
what  appears  to  be  even  a  fairly  healthy 
financial  situation  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  situation  exists 
now;  and  in  the  event  of  emergency  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  a  very  stringent 
situation. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  refer- 
ence, when  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  big  brown 
geography  book.  In  that  geography 
book,  in  the  discussion  relative  to  China, 
It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  chief  handi- 
caps and  drawbacks  to  tlie  advancement 
of  China  was  ancestor  woi-ship.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  in  this  day  and  age  those 
of  us  here  today  will  never  have  to  worry 
about  this  country  suffering  from  ances- 
tor worship,  when  our  children  and 
grandchildren  see  what  we  have  handed 
them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  join  with  other  Senators 
today  in  commending  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  on  a  remarkable  address  entitled 
"A  Program  for  the  86th  Congress."  I 
truly  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  demonstrated  ii  quality  of  leg- 
islative leadership  that  is  of  the  highest 
standard  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  Senator  has  stated  that  he  does 
not  set  forth  the  program  for  the  86th 
Congress;  but,  as  he  said,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  free  debate  he  outlines  or  sets 
forth  the  broad  outlines  of  a  program  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  difDculties  in  which 
the  President's  proposals  have  placed  us. 
That  is  a  quotation  from  his  address. 

The  program  is  both  in  the  field  of 
domestic  policy  and  foreiim  policy.  Also, 
it  relates  to  the  very  practical  problem 
of  how  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  concentrated  his  attention  in 
the  field  of  taxation  upon  the  so-called 


tax  loopholes.  These  loopholes  repre- 
sent the  inequities  in  the  tax  structure. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  tax  struc- 
ture is  no  better  than  the  Justice  and 
the  fairness  of  its  provisions.  I  regret 
to  say  that  in  recent  years — in  fact,  over 
the  years — our  tax  laws  have  been  rid- 
dled by  special  adjustments  here  and 
there,  and  special  provisions  which  lend 
themselves  to  special  privileges  for  se- 
lected groups  and  individuals.  In  other 
words,  the  tax  structure  has  been  flUed 
with  tax  loopholes  which  permit  the 
escape  of  needed  revenue,  and  also  make 
the  tax  structure  unfair  and  inequitable 
in  many  of  Its  applications. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  courageous  and 
thoughtful  treatment  of  the  tax  laws. 
I  would  only  say  to  him  that  some  years 
ago  I  outlined,  here  in  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  debates  on  the  tax  bills, 
a  program  of  very  much  the  same 
type— one  of  closing  loopholes.  From 
time  to  time  I  have  heard  that  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  giving  thought 
to  this  important  subject.  Not  only  do 
I  hope  that  it  will  give  thought  to  it; 
I  also  hope  that  it  will  lend  Itself  to  a 
progrsun  of  action  and  accomplishment. 
Surely  these  loopholes  should  be  closed. 
At  the  least,  the  areas  in  the  tax  laws 
which  are  open  to  the  most  serious  criti- 
cism for  their  inequities  should  be 
remedied. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1  are  in  the  main  very  con- 
structive. In  fact,  I  can  find  no  fault 
with  any  of  his  legislative  proposals. 
They  seem  to  me  to  present  a  program 
that  Is  worthy  of  the  86th  Congress  and 
of  any  Congress  in  the  foreseeable 
futiu^.  

STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  indi- 
cations that  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  will  shortly  take  up  the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill  has  given  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  have  known  in  some  time. 
Now  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  again  re- 
ported this  bill,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
immediately  get  to  consideration  of  the 
measure  so  that  it  will  not  again  become 
mired  in  the  confusion  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  closing  days  of  a  ses- 
sion. We  have  already  waited  far  too 
long  to  recognize  the  appropriateness  of 
Hawaiian  statehood. 

On  July  8  of  last  year  I  requested  the 
majority  of  this  body  to  permit  a  vote 
on  statehood  for  Hawaii.  Only  the  week 
before  we  had  granted  statehood  to 
Alaska.  But  we  were  never  given  that 
opportunity  to  provide  equal  treatment 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

By  every  criterion  except  geographical 
size,  which  is  hardly  an  important  fac- 
tor. Hawaii  is  equally,  if  not  more  de- 
serving of  statehood  than  was  Alaska. 
Hawaii  became  an  organized  Territory 
13  years  before  Alaska.  Hawaii's  popu- 
lation of  over  600.000  is  more  than  three 
times  that  of  Alaska.  By  every  economic 
standard,  the  case  for  Hawaii  is  as  sound 
as  was  that  for  Alaska. 

No  Territory  has  ever  served  as  long 
an  apprenticeship  awaiting  statehood  as 


has  Hawaii.  Hawaii  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  States  in  1898, 
through  a  Treaty  of  Annexation.  The 
Hawaiian  Organic  Act,  providing  for  civil 
government,  was  enacted  in  1900.  The 
debate  on  that  measure  in  the  Houm  led 
to  defeat  of  an  amendment  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  declare  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  Hawaii  was  not  necessarily 
going  to  achieve  statehood  ultimately. 
Ever  since  that  moment,  59  years  ago.  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  been  entitled  to 
expect  statehood.  They  have  waited 
long  enough. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  now  ap- 
proved statehood  for  Hawaii  four  times; 
during  the  80th  Congress,  the  Blst  Con- 
gress, the  83d  Congress.  The  only  time 
the  Senate  has  approved  statehood  for 
Hawaii  was  In  the  83d  Congress.  How- 
ever, on  that  occasion  this  body  yoted 
to  tack  Alaska  statehood  on  to  the 
Hawaii  bill.  That  turned  out  to  be  a. 
crippling  amendment  when  the  minority 
leader,  and  present  Speaker  of  the 
House,  objected  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  to  send  the  joint  Alaska- 
Hawaii  bill  to  conference. 

But  now  we  are  given  another  chance, 
a  chance,  if  you  will,  to  redeem  our- 
selves by  granting  the  people  of  Hawaii 
the  right  for  their  own  cause  to  bf  heard 
on  its  own  merits,  without  the  Issue  be- 
ing cluttered  up  with  other  arguments 
for  another  cause.  Let  us  seize  that  op- 
portunity with  all  haste. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  must 
remember  the  great,  spontaneous  wave 
of  enthusifiism  with  which  our  action  last 
year  in  granting  statehood  to  Alaska 
was  greeted  by  the  American  people.  I 
cannot  recall  any  other  action  of  Con- 
gress which  hsis  brought  such  wide- 
spread approval. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  moments  I 
have  ever  witnessed  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
occurred  on  the  night  when  the  Senate 
voted  approval  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 
The  great  Governor  of  Alaska,  along 
with  his  associates,  left  the  gallery  of  the 
Senate  and  walked  down  to  the  Prayer 
Room  of  the  Capitol,  to  return  thanks  f(N- 
the  act  of  the  Senate  which  had,  in  effect, 
made  Alaska  a  State  of  the  Union. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  granting 
statehood  to  Alaska  meant  to  me,  that 
the  American  people  had  been  alert  all 
along,  to  the  justice  of  the  Alaska  state- 
hood cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  same  great  majority  of  the  people 
feel  similarly  about  Hawaii. 

If  there  were  no  other  argvunents — 
and  there  are,  of  course,  many — in  sup- 
port of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  the  peo- 
ple's approval  of  what  we  did  for  Alaska 
ought  to  awake  us  to  our  responsibility 
to  Hawaii.  To  put  it  conversely,  this 
widespread  and  virtually  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  Alaska  statrfiood  should  serve 
to  signal  us  that  the  American  people 
will  not  look  kindly  upon  any  further 
delay  in  tiie  granting  of  statehood  to 
HawaU. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  world 
prestige,  of  maintaining  our  position  of 
leadership  of  the  free  world,  it  has  now 
become  more  important  than  ever  that 
we  give  to  Hawaii  this  thoroughly  de- 
served status.  If  we  were  to  fail  to  do 
so,  having  granted  that  status  to  Alaska, 
we  would  become  subject  to  charges  of 
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discrimination  by  those  who  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  anti-American 
propaganda  material.  And  not  only  by 
them  but  some  of  those  who  are  disposed 
toward  us  in  a  more  friendly  manner 
would  have  their  doubts  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  doctrines. 

Mr.  President,  by  giving  statehood  to 
Hawaii  we  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 
refute  two  of  the  favorite  charges  of  the 
Communists;  one,  that  the  islands  are  a 
colony,  and  the  other  that  the  United 
States  is  a  nation  of  racists  dedicated  to 
the  theory  of  white  supremacy. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  refer  to  some  remarks  which  were 
made  last  September  in  San  Francisco 
by  our  distinguished  and  very  able  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii,  William  P.  Quinn. 
Governor  Quinn  was  speaking  at  a 
limcheon  of  west  coast  State  Governors 
and  the  ambassadors  of  some  30  Pacific 
area  nations  which  climaxed  a  week -long 
Pacific  festival  sponsored  by  the  city  of 
San  n^ncisco. 

Wbftt  could  be  a  more  dramatic  and  effec> 
tlve  act  to  counter  (Soviet  Communist) 
charges  than  to  make  Hawaii  a  State?— ^ 

Governor  Quinn  said. 

How  better  could  we  woo  the  aympathles 
of  aur  Asian  neighbors?  And  what  a  fine, 
splendid,  and  completely  American  act  it 
would  be. 

Governor  Quinn  then  quoted  a  remark 
which  recently  had  been  made  by  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General,  who  said  that  lack  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  Western  World 
and  the  nonwhite  world  Is  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  thing  we  can  do  toward  creat- 
ing better  understanding  Is  to  make  Hawaii 

a  State — 

Governor  Quinn  told  his  audience. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  overwhelmingly  want 
statehood.  We  were  bitterly  disappointed 
that  we  could  not  get  congressional  action 
In  the  last  session. 

We  were  overjoyed  when  om*  big  sister 
Territory,  Alaska,  was  voted  in.  I  will  say 
that  we  felt  somewhat  like  the  man  who  has 
plied  a  slot  machine  with  coins  and  while  he 
turns  away  to  get  more  change  someone  else 
drops  one  coin  In  and  hits  the  jackpot.  He 
deserves  the  Jackpot  all  right,  but  the  first 
fellow  was  certainly  working  long  and  hard 
to  get  it. 

There  Is  only  one  more  candidate  for 
Governor  Quinn's  statehood  jackpot 
Hawaii  is  the  last  remaining  incorpo- 
rated Territory  which,  as  such,  is  in- 
herently entitled  to  statehood. 

Mr.  President,  Hawaii  needs  and  de- 
serves statehood.  And  we  need  Hawaii 
as  a  State. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  can 
demonstrate  In  this  body  that,  regardless 
of  political  considerations,  we  are  united 
In  the  support  of  the  principles  which 
made  our  country  what  It  Is  today — the 
most  basic  of  which  is  the  right  of  a 
mature,  organized  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation to  equal  representation  in  these 
Halls.  Hawaii  can  provide  us  with  a 
point  of  view  sharpened  by  proximity  to 
our  Asian  neighbors.  Hawalians  know 
and  understand,  and  many  are  even  de- 
scendants of,  that  portion  of  our  world 
which  is  fathomless  to  many  of  us.  The 
sooner  Hawailars  can  be  with  us,  as  duly 


elected,  voting  representatives  of  a  great 
State,  the  better  off  we  all  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  definitive  remarks  of 
Secretary  of  Interior  Fred  Seaton  on 
Hawaiian  statehood  before  Oiir  commit- 
tee on  February  25.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUow^s: 

Statement  on  Hawaiian  Statehood  bt 
Secretart  or  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
Before  the  SuccoMMrrrEE  on  Territories 
AND  Insuuir  Possessions  or  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insxh^r  ArrAiRS  Committee, 
February  25,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
permit  me  to  begin  my  testimony  by  express- 
ing my  thanks  to  this  committee  for  per- 
mitting me  to  appear  before  you.  Tour 
chairman  has  nrked  that  thece  hearings  be 
limited  to  the  presentation  of  new  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  and  I  am  so  limit- 
ing myself  this  morning. 

As  you  know,  my  statement  In  support  of 
Immediate  statehood  for  Hawaii  was  pre- 
sented to  the  85th  Congress  on  April  a.  1957, 
when  former  Under  Secretary  Hatfield  Chll- 
son  appeared  brfore  you  in  my  behalf  whUe 
I  was  a  hospital  patient. 

There  can  be  no  possible  question  concern- 
ing the  position  of  the  administration  on 
Hawaii  statehood.  Since  this  Congress  con- 
vened, the  President  has  on  several  occasions 
urged  the  Congress  to  admit  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  You  are  dealing  this 
year  not  with  an  enabling  act  but  with  an 
admission  act.  We  of  the  executive  branch 
wholeheartedly  concur  In  this  approach  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  before  you  be  dealt 
with  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  1957  statement  dis- 
cussed briefly  some  of  the  history  of  Hawaii — 
particularly  as  it  applied  to  the  various  ef- 
forts of  Hawalians  to  become  more  closely 
identified  with  the  United  States.  It  is,  I 
believe,  particularly  Important  that  these 
aspects  of  the  Hawaiian  cause  be  kept  closely 
In  mind  when  deliberating  upon  the  current 
petition  of  Hawaii  for  full  and  equal  mem- 
bership in  our  Union  of  States. 

The  record  is  clear.  For  over  100  years 
peoples  of  Hawaii  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  complete  union  with  our  mainland. 
The  accomplishment  of  their  goal  became 
inevitable  with  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  in 
ie98  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States. 
To  me,  there  can  be  no  question  properly 
raised  as  to  whether  Hawaii  should  become  a 
State.  The  question  is  simply  when  «>»«ti 
HawaU  become  a  State? 

As  a  personal  observation,  I  believe  that 
the  langiiage  we  all  use  in  referring  to  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  is  not 
technically  correct.  Hawaii  is  as  much  a 
part  of  this  Union  today  as  any  State.  As 
an  Incorporated  Territory,  and  the  only  one 
we  have  left.  Hawalians  are  subject  to  all  of 
the  obligations  Imposed  upon  any  citizen  in 
any  State  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
problem  arises  because  they  are  denied  some 
of  the  most  precious  prerogatives  of  free  men, 
among  them  equal  representation  and  the 
right  to  vote  in  national  elections. 

The  record  Is  also  clear  on  another  aspect 
of  the  subject  before  you.  Since  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  Hawalians 
have  developed  their  Islands  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Any  part  of  the  HawaUan  economy,  culture, 
philosophy,  or  political  institutions  that  Is 
examined  today  will  be  found  to  be  a  dupli- 
cate of  or  modeled  after  the  way  of  life  In 
vogue  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Hawaii  is  the  picture  window  of  the  Pacific 
through  which  the  peoples  of  the  East  look 
into  our  American  front  room. 


This  will  be  particularly  Important  In  our 
future  dealings  with  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
because  a  large  percentage  of  the  population 
of  Hawaii  is  of  Oriental  or  Polynesian  racial 
extraction.  The  participation  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  In  the  full  measure  of  the  benefits 
of  American  citizenship  will  bring  a  fresh, 
new.  Informed  outlook  to  our  councils.  More 
significantly,  the  peoples  of  those  eastern 
lands  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  will 
look  through  that  front  window  of  ours  and 
take  renewed  notice  that  we  do,  indeed, 
practice  what  we  preach.  There  can  t>e  no 
finer  way  to  demonstrate  the  dynamic  nature 
of  our  Union  and  the  everlasting  validity  of 
the  principles  upon  which  our  Republic  was 
founded  than  by  the  admission  of  HawaU  as 
a  State  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

While  I  have  mentioned  the  racial  back- 
ground of  some  Hawalians,  let  me  hasten  to 
point  out  that  it  would  be  both  unfair  and 
inaccurate  to  conclude  that  the  objectives  of 
Hawaiian  peoi^e  are  in  any  way  foreign  to 
those  of  any  other  American  group.  No  con- 
clusion could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Hawalians  are 
native-born  Americans — they  know  no  other 
loyalty  and  acclaim  their  American  citiaen- 
ship  as  proudly  as  you  and  I. 

Their  economy  Is  self-sustaining — Hawaii 
Is  adequately  prepared,  financially,  for  the 
burdens  of  statehood.  More  than  a  million 
tons  of  sugar,  worth  nearly  9160  mlUlon  are 
produced  annually,  from  over  200.000  acres 
of  cane.  Capital  Investment  in  this  Industry 
amounts  to  nearly  $200  million,  of  which 
about  $50  mUllon  is  In  irrigation  facilities 
alone.  In  sugar  production  techniques  and 
per-acre  production.  Hawaii  leads  the  world, 
and  its  hourly  rated  employees  receive  the 
world's  highest  year-round  agricultural 
wages. 

Hawaii  also  produces  85  percent  of  th« 
total  U.S.  supply  of  canned  pineapple  prod- 
ucts; which  is  to  say  65  percent  of  the 
world's  production.  Pineapple  production 
utlUces  about  75,000  acres  of  intensely  cul- 
tivated land,  and  provides  employment  for 
over  22,000  people  annually.  The  annual 
value  of  the  output,  estimated  at  about 
tll5  million,  gives  pineapples  second  rank 
to  sugar. 

Although  other  specialty  crops  for  export 
may  be  considered  as  minor  in  compcu'ison 
to  those  already  named,  they  add  annually 
about  $10  mlUlon  to  HawaU's  gross  income. 

Aside  from  agriculture  and  the  processing 
of  farm  products,  a  second  major  soiirce  of 
income  for  the  people  of  Hawaii  is  the  tour- 
ist trade.  In  1922,  the  total  number  of 
visitors  was  less  than  10.000.  As  late  as 
1941.  the  peak  prewar  year.  It  was  only 
32,000.  In  .ay  statement  presented  to  you 
in  1957,  we  pointed  out  that  133.000  tourists 
visited  Hawaii  In  1956.  We  now  can  tell 
you  that  in  1957  it  had  reached  a  total  of 
169,000,  more  than  five  times  the  ntimber 
of  16  years  before.  That  169,000,  Inciden- 
tally, represents  the  number  of  persons 
staying  2  days  or  more.  They  spent  nearly 
$80  million  in  Hawaii  in  that  year,  and  thus 
put  tourism  next  to  sugar  and  pineapples 
as  a  source  of  income  from  private  Industry. 

Most  of  Hawaii's  economic  possibilities 
are  already  well-developed,  and  the  Terri- 
tory is  already  a  tax-paying  partner,  carry- 
ing a  full  share  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  Federal  Government.  Federal  internal 
revenue  collections  in  HawaU  last  year 
amounted  to  $166,306,000.  a  tiguH  higher 
than  in  10  of  the  present  States:  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Alaska. 

The  geographical  area  of  Hawaii  Is  com- 
paratively small  (6,423  square  miles),  al- 
though not  so  small  as  three  of  our  present 
States — Rhode  Island.  Delaware,  and  Con- 
necticut. The  Territory  is  thickly  settled, 
comparatively,  with  a  population  estimated 
In  June  1958.  at  about  635.000 — larger  than 


that  of  six  of  the  present  States :  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  584,000;  Delaware,  454,000;  Ver- 
mont. 372,000;  Wyoming.  320.000;  Nevada, 
267.000:   and  Alaska,  approximately  214,000. 

In  fact,  Hawaii  today  has  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  that  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mittance by  any  of  the  States — other  than 
the  original  13 — with  the  single  exception  of 
Oklahoma. 

It  is  with  some  dlfflculiy  that  I  proceed 
with  the  balance  of  my  itatement.  When 
testimony  is  limited  to  new  material,  it  la 
extremely  difficult  to  approach  the  subject 
of  what  can,  today,  be  stated  as  an  argu- 
ment against  statehood  for  Hawaii.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  new  arguments 
against  Hawaii.  There  are  none  which  were 
not  thoroughly  discussed  in  this  committee 
in  1957,  and  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
full  Senate  when  the  Hawaii  bill  was  passed 
In  1964.  With  the  exception  of  one  subject, 
I  would  venture  to  state  thit  every  argument 
that  is  currently  raised  against  Hawaii  was 
In  fact  raised  during  the  debates  which  lead 
to  the  incorporation  of  Hawaii  into  our 
Union  as  an  organized  Territory  in  1900. 
Many  of  these  same  arguments  were  made 
in  opposition  to  the  admliislon  of  Louisiana 
in  1812.  which,  as  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee well  recall,  was  th<»  first  State  to  be 
admitted  from  territory  outtide  of  that  em- 
braced by  the  Original  Thirteen  States. 

One  argument  against  Hawaiian  statehood, 
that  of  Communist  infiltration,  seems  to 
demand  explanation  hera  today.  Histori- 
cally, even  this  is  not  a  completely  new  sub- 
ject in  debate  and  consideration  of  state- 
hood, because  the  question  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  has.  Indeed,  been  raised  In 
regard  to  other  States  prior  to  their  admis- 
sion. Debate  in  the  Conferees  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  French  Influence  in  Louisiana  and 
that  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  New 
Mexico  are  significant  examples.  The  Com- 
munist question,  of  coume.  presents  a  new 
ramification  of  the  subjoct  of  loyalty  not 
presented  in  the  past,  and  that  is  whether 
any  substantial  segment  of  Hawaii  actually 
Is  committed  to  a  doctrlce  which  advocates 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  very  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Hawalians  seek  to  permanently  become 
a  full  partner. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  this  committee 
and  all  advocates  of  Hawaiian  statehood  will 
squarely  face  the  Communist  Issue. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  time  and  time 
again  rejected  completely  the  Communist 
philosophy  and  have  thwarted  every  attempt 
of  the  Communists  to  influence  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  proposed  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  contains  a  far-re:ichlng  prohibition 
against  any  Communist  holding  public  of- 
fice or  ipubllc  employment  of  any  kind. 

A  perennial  target  of  aleged  Communists 
in  Hawaii  has  been  the  law  enacted  by  the 
1949  territorial  legUlatimj  following  a  pro- 
longed dock  strike,  which  empowered  the 
Territorial  government  to  seize  Hawaiian 
docks  In  the  event  of  a  strike.  Notwith- 
standing four  general  ttrrltorlalwide  elec- 
tions for  the  legislature,  those  laws  are  stiU 
on  the  books  in  Hawaii  today.  In  each  elec- 
tion the  laws  were  an  issue,  and  In  each 
legislative  session  attempts  have  been  made 
to  repeal  them.  This  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  dogged  determination  of  Hawalians  to 
stand  firm  on  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
matter  of  principle. 

This  committee  needs  no  exposition  of  the 
rebuttals  to  the  argument  based  on  noncon- 
tlgulty,  upKin  the  loyalty  of  Hawalians,  or 
upon  the  subject  of  whether  approximately 
635,000  people  deserve  equal  representation. 
Normally,  this  last  argument  is  directed  at 
whether  635,000  people  deserve  to  have  two 
Senators  when  New  York's  almost  16  million, 
California's  13  million,  and  PennsylvanU's 
11  million  people  have  but  two  Senators.  A 
succinct  answer  to  the  last  argvunent  can  be 


presented  by  any  student  aware  of  the  wise 
compromises  agreed  to  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

It  helps.  I  believe,  to  keep  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  movement  In  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. In  my  opinion,  statehood  for  Hawaii 
will  bring  as  much  good  to  the  other  49 
States  as  it  will  to  Hawaii  lUelf.  The  ad- 
mission of  any  fully  qualified  partner  does 
strengthen  the  whole  Union.  As  every  one  of 
the  36  States,  which  have  been  admitted 
since  the  Original  Thirteen,  entered,  the 
Union  has  become  more  vibrant  and  has  en- 
joyed at  the  very  least  a  great  moral  up- 
lifting. 

We  teach  our  children  in  our  homes, 
churches  and  schools  to  think  in  terms  of 
fair  dealing,  and  in  terms  of  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde]}end- 
ence  and  our  Constitution.  Hawalians  are 
teaching  their  children  the  same  thing,  but 
what  will  all  this  come  to  mean  to  these 
Hawaiian  children  if  they  witness  again  and 
again  the  denial  of  their  petition  for  equal 
rights  and  privileges? 

Gentlemen,  in  my  opinion  the  tnajor  ques- 
tion before  you  is  a  question  of  when  to  take 
action.  It  is  a  moral  question  and  one  which 
raises  serious  implications  throughout  the 
world.  It  Is  my  firm  hope  that  the  Hawaiian 
cause,  which  really  Involves  a  plea  for  simple 
justice,  will  be  answered  forthwith  with  the 
only  remedy  available — that  which  Is  granted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Congress  exclu- 
sively: the  power  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union. 

We  have  no  other  Twritory  which  is  In- 
corporated and  ready  for  statehood,  and  Con- 
gress Itself  must  first  grant  to  any  other  Ter- 
ritory the  basic  status  of  Incorpyoratlon  Into 
the  Union  before  any  new  apprenticeship 
can  begin. 

As  you  continue  your  deliberations,  please 
feel  free  to  call  upon  me  or  the  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  any  in- 
formation or  assistance  you  may  desire.  We 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  admission  of  HawaU 
as  a  State. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  Col- 
orado relating  to  the  proposed  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  as  a  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  grant  statehood  to 

the  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Whereas  the  |>eople  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  have  shown  through  the  processes  of 
democracy  that  they  wish  to  Join  the  Union, 
sharing  both  the  responsibilities  and  the 
privileges  of  being  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii  has  served  the  United 
States  as  an  extended  frontier  for  the  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  pursuits,  as  well  as 
wartime  bulwarks;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
national  defense  to  bring  the  people  and  re- 
sources of  this  outlymg  territory  under  the 
American  fiag  in  full  partnership;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii,  many  of 
whom  migrated  there  from  1  of  the  49  States, 
have  demonstrated  their  fundamental  belief 
in  peace,  democracy  and  good  citizenship 
under  God:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  42d  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  herein),  That 
we,  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  which  was  the  S8th 
State  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  after 
serving  her  coxmtry,  ably  as  a  territory  for 
many  years,  do  hereby  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 


tion  necessary    to    admit    Hawaii   Into   the 
Union  as  a  sister  State;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Member  in  the  Congress  from 
Colorado,  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii. 

Robert  L.  Knous, 

President  of  the  senate. 
LuciLE  L.  Shustee, 

Secretary  of  the  senate. 
Chaxi.es  R.  Conkun, 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Robert  S.  Eberhardt, 
Chief   clerk   of   the   house   of   repre- 
sentatives. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  ELECTRIC  POW- 
ER  IN  THE   MISSOURI   BASIN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  address  myself  for  a  few  moments  to 
a  matter  in  which  I  have  long  been 
interested  and  which  ia  of  vital  concern 
to  the  future  economic  development  of 
Nebraska.  I  refer  to  the  distribution 
of  the  electric  power  generated  by  the 
great  dams  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  Missouri  River. 
The  problem  is  referred  to  locally  as 
the  distribution  of  Missouri  Basin 
power. 

My  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  goes  back  a  long 
way.  I  authored  the  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  brought 
forth  the  Fick  plan  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers for  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  I 
served  on  the  flood  control  committee 
that  wrote  the  authorizing  legislation. 
The  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  and  by  that 
time  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation known  as  the  Sloan  plan  was 
presented  to  Congress.  The  Senate  add- 
ed the  Sloan  plan  to  the  Pick  plan. 
The  bill  went  to  conference  and  I  served 
as  a  conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
In  the  conference,  the  Senate  version, 
combining  the  two  plans,  was  approved. 
The  power  preference  clause  was  ap- 
proved in  the  conference.  Later,  the 
conference  rep>ort  was  approved  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  plan,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  came  into 
being  as  part  of  the  Flood  Contixil  Act 
of  1944. 

The  Missouri  Drainage  Basin  includes 
parts  of  the  St&tes  of  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming. Colorado.  North  Etekota.  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska.  Nebraska  is  the 
only  one  of  these  States  which  lies 
wholly  within  the  basin.  All  of  the 
other  States  lie  partially,  and  some  of 
them  almost  wholly,  outside  the  t>asin. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that 
Nebraska,  as  the  heart  of  the  basin,  was 
entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration  in 
the  distribution  of  any  benefits  which 
arise  from  these  great  projects. 

Nebraska  is  unique  in  another  partic- 
ular. It  is  the  only  all-public  power 
State  in  the  Union.  Many  years  ago  all 
of  the  private  utilities  in  Nebraska  were 
sold  to  public  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  which  are  denominated  as 
public  power  districts  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State,  and  which  for 
many  years  have  produced,  transmitted, 
and  distributed  all  of  the  electric  power 
in  Nobraslia. 
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It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Nebraska 
and  all  of  Its  electric  loads  are  prefer- 
ence customers  within  the  conception  of 
the  distribution  of  federally  generated 
power  to  preference  customers.  One 
would  assimie,  therefore,  that  Nebraska 
was  entitled  to  an  equal  pro  rata  shai<. 
of  all  of  the  power  generated  in  the 
basin,  along  with  and  in  equal  propor- 
tions to  the  preference  customers  within 
the  other  States  in  the  basin. 

I  am,  therefore.  Mr.  President,  much 
disturbed  by  a  revised  tabulation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  proposal  for 
the  distribution  of  this  power,  which  was 
issued  by  the  Department  on  February 
20,  1959.  because  that  tabulation  shows 
that,  whereas,  most  of  the  other  prefer- 
ence customers  within  the  basin  are  re- 
ceiving somewhere  from  60  percent  to 
83  percent  of  their  total  power  require- 
ments from  these  Federal  facilities,  Ne- 
braslca,  the  only  State  wholly  within  the 
basin,  the  only  completely  public  power 
State  in  the  Union,  is  only  receiving  22 
percent  of  its  requirements. 

This  tabulation  shows  that  the  total 
estimated  load  of  the  preference  cus- 
tomers within  the  basin  is  2,122,695  kUo- 
watts,  and  that  of  that  amount  Ne- 
braska's estimated  load  is  920,715  kilo- 
watts, or  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total 
electrical  requirements  of  the  basin 
States.  I  am  completely  at  a  loss,  there- 
fore, to  understand  why  Nebraska's  share 
of  this  allocation  is  only  22  percent  of 
its  requirements. 

I  understand  that  In  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  allocation  of  this  power 
the  Interior  Department  gave  weight  to 
the  theory  that  it  would  deduct  from  the 
equal  pro  rata  share  of  each  of  these 
preference  customers  whatever  generat- 
ing capacity  the  customer  had  which  was 
usable.  This,  obviously,  would  work  a 
very  serious  injury  to  Nebraska,  and  I 
think  is  unfair. 

For  many  years.  Nebraska  has  pro- 
vided Its  own  generating  equipment.  It 
has  Issued,  through  Its  various  public 
agencies,  nearly  $210  million  of  revenue 
bonds  to  provide  great  generating  sta- 
tions, hundreds  of  miles  of  high-voltage 
transmission  lines,  and  still  other  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  secondary  distribution, 
to  serve  more  than  300  cities  and  towns 
within  the  State. 

There  is  some  misunderstanding  In 
certain  quarters  as  to  the  nature  of  Ne- 
braska's public  power  system.  It  is  not 
Federal  power.  The  cost  of  acquiring 
these  power  systems  has  been  borne  by 
Nebraskans.  The  money  secured  for 
this  purpose  was  almost  totally  private 
money.  Revenue  bonds,  totaling  $210 
million,  were  Issued  by  Nebraskans  to 
obtain  this  private  money.  Bonds  were 
Issued  to  the  Federal  Gtovernment  for 
PWA  loans  totaling  $43  million  and  those 
bonds  are  now  held  by  the  GSA.  but  they 
constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
total.  These  figures  that  I  have  cited  do 
not  include  the  municipal  power  systems 
and  distribution  systems  owned  by  hun- 
dreds of  our  cities  and  towns.  I  have 
also  excluded  REA  from  this  tabvUation 
because  that  is  a  nationwide  program 
that  serves  all  of  the  States  alike. 

Should  Nebraska  be  penalized  because 
its  people  have  assumed  their  own  bur- 
dens, carried  their  own  loads  and  made 


these  tremendous  Investments?  And  Is 
It  fair  that  other  areas  which  have  not 
invested  any  of  their  own  money,  which 
have  not  made  any  attempt  to  carry  their 
own  responsibilities,  are  now  to  be  fa- 
vored by  a  greater  allocation  of  power 
than  a  State  which  has  endeavored  to 
care  for  its  own  needs?  It  seems  to  me 
such  a  plan  is  obviously  unfair;  that,  if 
anything,  the  State  or  community  which 
has  provided  its  own  capacity  and  in- 
vested its  own  money  should  be  actually 
favored  as  against  those  who  have  done 
nothing. 

I  understand  that  plan  has  now  been 
abandoned  by  the  Interior  Department, 
but  that  the  present  allocation  is  based 
upon  a  percentage  of  requests  for  power 
that  was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Mr.  President,  this  plan  is 
equally  unfair. 

Because  Nebraska  has  been  an  all- 
public  power  State,  there  have  been  con- 
stant misgivings  by  some  of  Its  neigh- 
boring States  that,  due  to  its  highly  pref- 
erential position.  Nebraska  would  receive 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  this  ix)wer. 
For  that  reason,  our  Governors  through 
the  last  several  years  and  the  managers 
of  our  public  power  agencies  have  re- 
peatedly assured  their  sister  States  that 
Nebraska  would  never  ask  for  more  than 
it  actually  needed  and  would  make  no 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  its  highly 
preferential  position.  The  result  is  that, 
although  Nebraska  had  an  estimated 
electric  load  of  920,715  kilowatts,  the 
State  only  asked  for  an  allocation  of 
267.019  kilowatts.  This  was  based  upon 
the  utilization  of  much  of  the.  equipment 
Which  the  State  has  bought  and  paid  for 
and  was  done  in  an  attempt  to  be  more 
than  fair  with  the  other  States  in  the 
basin. 

On  the  contrary,  we  now  Itad  that 
many  other  preferred  customers  within 
the  basin  have  made  application  for 
their  total  power  supply  and  In  some 
cases  have  actually  applied  for  more 
power  than  their  own  estimates  show 
will  be  usable  in  1963.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  when  the  Department 
undertakes  to  apportion  power  on  the 
requests  for  allocations  which  It  has. 
that  it  is  still  doing  a  very  grave  in- 
justice to  Nebraska.  According  to  the 
theory  now  adopted.  If  Nebraska  had 
asked  for  three  times  as  much  as  it  did 
ask  for,  it  would  receive  an  allocation 
somewhere  in  proportion  to  that  re- 
ceived by  other  States.  We  are  paying, 
therefore,  a  very  high  penalty  for  our 
integrity  and  fairness  in  not  asking  for 
our  total  requirements. 

Again,  let  me  point  out  that  Nebraska, 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  through  financing  of 
its  own,  has  constructed,  or  is  in  the 
process  of  constructing,  two  major 
transmission  lines  to  its  nearest  source 
of  power  at  Fort  Randall;  whereas, 
other  States  have  invested  no  money 
whatever  in  transmission  lines.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Department  has  built 
hundreds  of  miles  of  basic  transmission 
system  for  the  distribution  of  power  to 
neighboring  States,  so  that  here  again, 
Nebraska  is  being  penalized  for  having 
the  prudence  and  foresight  to  make  its 
own  investments  with  Its  own  money  to 
meet  its  own  needs. 


It  is  said  that  Nebraska  is  receiving 
more  power  than  I  have  herein  indi- 
cated because  It  Is  getting  approxi- 
mately 100.000  kilowatts  of  so-called 
summer  firm  power.  This  Is  power 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  dtir- 
Ing  the  fl3od  seasons  of  the  siunmer. 
and  even  that  power  is  to  be  withdraw- 
able from  Nebraska  in  1966  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  pumping  energy  to 
pump  water  onto  irrigated  areas  In  the 
States  to  the  north  of  Nebraska. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore.  Mr. 
President.  I  deem  the  present  alloca- 
tions to  be  completely  unfair  and  in- 
equitable to  the  only  State  In  the  basin 
which  has  stood  on  its  own  feet,  fi- 
nanced its  own  needs,  and,  therefore, 
contributed  millions  of  dollars  to  a  firm 
supply  of  energy  In  its  area  In  the  basin. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  municipal 
plants  in  Minnesota,  which  already 
have  firm  contracts  for  jjower  supplies 
from  other  sources,  should  now  receive 
83  percent  of  their  total  requirements 
from  the  Federal  Government,  with  no 
expense  for  transmission  lines  ox-  any- 
thing else,  when  Nebraska,  which  haa 
provided  itself  with  adequate  generation 
and  transmission  facihties,  should  be 
given  only  this  relatively  Insignificant 
portion  of  its  needs. 

I  shall  insist  that  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  these  allocations,  consider 
the  equities  I  have  pointed  out  Le.-ein, 
and  give  to  Nebraska  Its  fair  pro  rata 
share,  based  on  its  total  needs,  of  the 
power  generated  by  Federal  dams  In  the 
Missouri  Basin. 


INCREASED  RADIOACHVITY   IN 
FOODSTUFFS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  I  outlined  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posal which  I  made  In  letter  form  on 
February  25  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  concerning  the  negotiations  being 
conducted  at  Geneva. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Record  complete. 
I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  re- 
ply which  I  yesterday  received  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  to  my  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 25. 

In  this  letter  to  me.  Secretary  Herter 
said  that  the  Department  of  State  now 
has  my  suggestion  under  study. 

This  is  a  critical  matter.  Today  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  quarterly 
strontium  report  details  the  results  of 
a  new  study  of  radioactivity  in  food- 
stuffs, showing  that  levels  have  reached 
new  highs  in  a  variety  of  edibles  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Today  there  was  a  disclosure  that  the 
strontium  90  level  in  Minnesota  wheat 
has  risen  as  high  as  the  maximum  per- 
missible concentration,  and  North  Da- 
kota milk  has  a  strontium  90  contami- 
nation level  as  high  as  40  percent  of  the 
recommended  maximum. 

This  contamination  comes  from  radio- 
active fallout  originating  from  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  explosions. 

These  things,  Mr.  President,  empha- 
size the  critical  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  glad  that  my  proposal  is  beinff 
studied  at  the  State  Department,  for.  as 
I  have  said,  the  cessation  of  nuclear  test- 


ing under  a  trustworthy  inspection  and 
control  system  Is  the  urgent  hope  of  a 
distraught  world.  It  is  Imperative  that 
we  have  such  a  system  functioning  under 
international  authority,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent further  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  present  nuclear  powers,  but  by 
other  nations  whose  developing  tech- 
nologies already  have  brought  them  to 
the  edge  of  testing  which  will  multiply 
this  poisoning  manyfold. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  text  of  Secretary  Herter's 
letter  of  March  4  and  also  an  article  en- 
titled "Fallout  Sets  New  Highs  in  Pood- 
stuffs."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  of  today,  March 
5, 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Depaktment  or  State, 
Washington,  March  4.1959. 
The  Honorable  Peank  CnmicH. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Sekatok  CMTntCR:  Thank  you  for 
your  thoughtful  letter  of  February  25.  1958. 
about  the  Geneva  nuclear  test  negotiations. 
The  supp>ort  you  express  for  the  U.S.  position 
In  Geneva  is  gratUylng.  We  continue  to  f««l, 
as  you  do.  that  we  must  press  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  control  issues  you  outlined 
so  that  we  may  If  at  all  possible  achieve  a 
BuspensloQ  of  all  type*  of  nuclear  tests  under 
a  trustworthy  system  of  International  control 
and  inspection. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  giving 
actlv*  consideration  to  what  might  be  done 
should  It  prove,  despite  all  of  our  efforts,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  accept  the  con- 
trols necessary  to  monitor  a  complete  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests.  The  suggestion  you 
have  made,  among  others.  Is  under  study: 
you  wUl  appreciate  that  many  technical  fac- 
tors must  be  assessed  before  a  final  decision 
can  be  reached. 

In  view  of  your  Interest  in  this  problem 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Philip  J.  Farley  and  mem- 
bers of  the  De.nartment's  disarmament  staff 
to  keep  you  advised  of  the  progress  of  our 
consideration  of  the  matter  you  have  raised. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Most  sincerely. 

.  CBEiBTiAir  A.  HEsm. 

Acting  Secretary. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Tlmea 
Herald,  Mar.  5.  1950 1 

FALLOtrr  Sets  New   Hichs   iif    Foodstufts — 

West  Oeeman  Data  Repoets  Bio  Rise  worn. 

SnoirrruM  90 

A  new  study  of  radioactivity  in  foodatufls 
shows  that  levels  have  reached  new  highs  In 
a  variety  of  edibles  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  In  some  cases,  the  levels 
of  strontium  90  have  exceeded  the  maximum 
permissible  concentration  recommended  by 
the  VS.  and  International  Committees  on 
Radiation  Protection. 

The  study,  made  by  the  West  German 
Institute  for  Milk  Research,  was  published 
In  the  quarterly  strontium  report  of  the  U^ 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  report  also 
showed  that  strontium  90  has  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  soil  at  an  Increasingly  rapid 
rate. 

It  came  on  the  heels  of  the  recent  dis- 
closure that  the  strontium  90  In  Minnesota 
wheat  has  risen  as  high  as  the  maximum 
pcrmlsslMe  concentration  and  has  gone  50 
percent  higher  In  one  sample.  There  also 
have  been  reports  that  the  milk  in  North 
Dakota  has  reached  levels  as  high  as  40  per- 
cent of  the  recommended  maximum. 

Ttie  maximum  permtaalble  concentration 
of  strontium  90  In  foodstuffs  has  been  set  at 


80  mlcromlcrocurles  per  kUogram.  :A  kilo- 
gram Is  equal  to  a  .2  pounds.  A  micromlcro- 
curle  of  radioactive  material  Is  the  amount 
which  undergoes  2.2  disintegrations  per 
minute. 


ECONOMIC  STAGNATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  this  after- 
noon when  the  present  Presiding  OflBcer 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ClarkI.  delivered  his  bril- 
Uant  speech  entitled  "A  Program  for  the 
86th  Congress."  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  been  here  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  on  the  floor  fol- 
lowing the  speech.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  underlying  thesis  of  the 
speech,  and  to  make  a  comment  or  two 
about  it. 

Next  week  I  Intend  to  make  a  speech 
In  the  Senate  on  the  failure  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
in  respect  to  the  economic  welfare  of  oiu* 
country.  In  the  course  of  that  speech,  I 
shall  present  data  which  will  support  my 
allegation  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted with  economic  stagnation;  that 
since  1953  the  United  States  has  the  du- 
bious distinction  of  being  a  nation  in 
which  the  real  economic  output  per  per- 
son has  remained  practically  at  a  stand- 
still; that  the  United  States  h«us  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  modem  nation 
in  which  per  capita  real  income  has  not 
kept  up  with  population  since  1953.  I 
mention  these  items  because  I  think  they 
show  the  need  for  the  kind  of  foresight 
and  statesmanship  which  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  demonstrated  in  his 
very  able  speech  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) ,  The  Chair  thanks 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  desire  to  make  a 
comment  concerning  tJiat  part  of  the 
Senator's  speech  on  page  5  which  deals 
with  foreign  relations.  I  say  this  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey],  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  his  speech,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania emphasized  a  point  which  time 
and  time  again  In  recent  years  I  have 
tried  to  drive  home  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania said : 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  of  such 
momentous  Importance  to  this  Nation,  and  to 
every  person  in  It.  that  it  should  be  the 
subject  of  political  discussion  and  debate  as 
much  as  any  other  aspect  of  our  public  life. 

Time  and  again,  I  have  spoken  out 
against  the  hush-hush  policy  In  regard 
to  the  problMn  of  foreign  policy  which 
has  prevailed  too  long  in  the  Senate.  It 
has  almost  become  a  subject  of  political 
taboo  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  the  one  subject  which,  in  the 
long  nm,  will  determine  the  destiny  and 
the  very  survival  of  the  Nation. 

The  Seaiator  f rwn  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinues: 

Under  oxjt  Constitution,  the  President  doet 
not  have  the  exclusive  responslbUlty  and  au- 
'ttiorlty  for  our  foreign  policy. 


How  important  it  is  that  we  get  that 
point  of  view  across  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. There  will  be  a  meeting  of  editors 
in  Washington  within  a  few  days.  I 
hope  someone  will  get  that  idea  across  to 
the  editors,  because  for  years  In  this 
country  the  editors  liave  demonstrated 
that  they  are  laboring  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  the  Executive  oper- 
ates a  kind  of  police  state  control  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy ,  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  dictatorship  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy;  that  imder  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  authority  to  for- 
mulate foreign  poUcy  is  given  exclusively 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Time  and  time  again,  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  that  that  is  not  so. 

What  has  happened,  to  be  brutally 
frank  about  it,  is  that  Congress  has  not 
fulfilled  Its  responsibihties,  under  the 
Constitution,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  went 
on  to  say: 

WhUe  day  to  day  ccmduct  of  foreign  affaln 
Is  necessarUy  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
our  Founding  Fathers  wisely  placed  on  the 
Congress  a  heavy  responsibility  and  author- 
ity In  this  field,  and  throughout  our  history 
the  Congress  has  played  Its  proper  part  in 
exercising  that  responsibility  and  authority 
most  recently  In  the  FcHinosa  and  Middle 
East  resolutions. 

Of  course  I  disagree  with  tlie  emphasis 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  In 
my  judgment,  we  should  not  have  dele- 
gated congressional  authority  as  we  did 
in  the  Formosa  and  the  Middle  East 
resolutions.  But  at  least  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  correct — ^that  In 
the  debate  on  those  two  resolutions,  we 
recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  happen  to  be  of  the  opinion  ttiat 
we  came  to  the  wrong  action ;  but  at  least 
the  Congress  acted  under  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

The  Seimtor  from  Pennsylvania  also 
said: 

We  should  be  ready  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent when  Imminent  danger  tlireatens,  but 
we  would  be  derelict  In  our  duties  if  we 
faUed  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  and  In  foUowlng  closely  the 
moves  of  the  Executive  In  carrying  It  out. 

In  my  opinion,  we  caimot  emphasize 
that  too  much. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance that  in  this  period  of  crisis,  the 
Congress  stop  the  trend  in  America  of 
letting  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  act  in  secrecy  in  regard  to 
American  foreign  policy.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  President  concerned 
is  this  President  cr  any  other  President; 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  should 
have  full  public  dlsclostu-e  cf  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, it  is  now;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
silenced  by  any  of  the  editorial  and 
newspaper  pubhcity  or  prop:.ganda  from 
aiy  source  to  the  effect  that  one  must 
not  speak  about  foreign  poUcy  matters 
but  must  leave  them  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  speak  respect- 
fully when  I  say  that  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  future  of 
our  democratic  procedure. 
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As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHRET]  knows,  the  other  day  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  his  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament ;  at  that  meeting  a  pres- 
entation was  made  in  regard  to  some 
of  our  disarmament  problems.  Some  of 
the  top  ofBcials  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment participated  in  that  presenta- 
tion. 

The  meeting  dlstiuiljed  me  very  much; 
and  I  believe  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety  to  say  that  after  listening  to 
those  military  officials.  I  expressed  my 
concern  about  the  survival  of  my  coim- 
try  in  the  decades  ahead  if  the  attitude 
and  the  philosophy  which  I  heard  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  military  leaders 
present  at  that  meeting  were  to  prevail. 

Certainly  those  at  the  Pentagon 
Building  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
a  quick  refresher  course  on  the  economic 
history  of  the  world ;  attendance  at  that 
course  should  be  compulsory  in  the  case 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  other 
top  military  officials  of  this  Government, 
because  at  that  meeting  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee,  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  at  which  those 
military  witnesses  testified,  I  failed  to 
see  any  evidence  to  give  me  any  confi- 
dence that  they  understood  the  serious 
plight  in  which  all  mankind  finds  itself. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to  wave  the 
flag  and  it  is  very  easy  for  one  to  wrap 
the  flag  about  himself  and  to  talk  about 
what  our  country  will  do  In  terms  of 
military  action.  Certainly  I  will  vote  for 
what  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  my 
coimtry,  so  as  to  make  perfectly  clear 
to  Khrushchev  and  the  entire  Russian 
Communist  gang  that  they  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  an 
aggressive  course  of  action. 

But  there  is  no  hope  for  peace  in  the 
world,  in  terms  of  the  long  pull,  if  we 
follow  the  philosophy  of  the  American 
military,  as  I  heard  it  expressed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  because  I 
think  those  officials  are  blind  to  the  les- 
sons of  history.  As  they  spoke,  they 
showed  no  evidence  that  they  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  continue  in  this 
mad  nuclear  armaments  race  and  have 
America  survive. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
recall,  I  asked  them  what  they  had  to 
say  to  the  committee  about  the  danger 
to  the  health  of  both  the  people  of  our 
country  and  mankind  generally  from  the 
fallout  presently  coming  from  nuclear 
tests. 

One  of  them  replied,  "the  scientists 
are  in  disagreement  about  the  effect." 

My  reply  was.  "Does  that  mean  that 
I  am  to  conclude  that  because  the  scien- 
tists are  in  disagreement  as  to  the  danger 
of  the  fallout,  there  is  no  danger?" 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows. 
I  said  I  thought  his  subcommittee  has  a 
great  responsibility — and  he  agreed — in 
the  course  of  its  disarmament  studies,  to 
analyze  the  latest  data  available  in  re- 
gard to  the  threat  of  the  nuclear  fallout 
to  the  health  not  only  of  the  American 
people  but  of  people  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  goes  to  Asia 
and  Africa,  one  of  the  arguments  he 
meets  is  in  regard  to  the  course  of  action 
the  United  States  of  America  is  follow- 


ing, along  with  Russia.  In  threatening 
the  health  of  millions  of  people  In  the 
areas  where  the  nuclear  tests  are  taking 
place.  That  is  why  I  said  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  when  we  consider  this  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  moral  principles, 
we  as  a  nation  do  not  today  meet  the 
tests  of  morality. 

The  American  people  do  not  like  to 
hear  that  said ;  but  someone  must  say  it. 
Neither  does  Russia  meet  the  tests  of 
morality.  It  is  the  old  story  that  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  We  cannot 
Justify  the  following  of  an  immoral 
coiu-se  of  action  just  because  someone 
else  is  following  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  today  my 
country  is  acting  immorally  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  nuclear  tests,  because  I 
think  there  is  enough  evidence  to  dem- 
cmstrate  clearly  that  the  tests  we  are 
now  malcing  are  endangering  the  health 
of  people  in  some  parts  of  our  own  coun- 
try; and.  furthermore,  the  Japanese  p>eo- 
ple  will  tell  us — as  they  told  me  when  I 
was  in  Japan — that  they  deeply  resent 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  increasing 
danger,  to  the  health  of  the  Japanese 
people  as  a  result  of  the  Pacific  nuclear 
tests  conducted  by  the  United  States  and 
as  a  result  of  the  Siberian  tests  con- 
ducted by  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  let  no  one  mistake  my 
meaning:  I  am  putting  blame  on  both 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  in  this 
field  of  nuclear  tests;  and  I  am  charging 
both  of  them  with  violating  standards 
of  mternational  morality  in  connection 
with  nuclear  tests. 

In  that  connection,  we  had  only  to 
listen  to  the  speech  made  the  other  day 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  referred 
to  the  matter  again  today,  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  he  made  in  support  of  an  at- 
tempt to  work  out  some  stopgap  program 
which  will  brmg  these  tests  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  pleading  for 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
of  my  Government — before  it  is  too 
late — that  we  are  going  to  be  Judged 
adversely  in  the  pages  of  history  for  the 
course  of  action  we  are  following  in  our 
time  as  we  continue  these  nuclear  tests. 

And  we  are  going  to  be  condemned,  in 
the  pages  of  history,  for  continuing  the 
tests  when  the  evidence  was  clear  that 
a  continuation  of  them  endangered  the 
health  of  many,  many  people. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  move  beyond 
that,  because  it  seems  to  me,  if  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  con- 
tinue their  present  nuclear  weapons  poli- 
cies, the  inevitable  result  will  be,  sooner 
or  later,  someone  will  pull  the  trigger. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  finish  this 
thought.  As  Nehru  said  in  the  debate, 
in  which  I  participated,  in  New  Delhi. 
India,  in  December  1957.  one  of  these  nu- 
clear weapons  may  go  off,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  in  disobedience  of  orders;  but, 
once  one  goes  off,  there  will  be  no  time  to 
determine  why  it  went  off.  The  holo- 
caust will  be  on.  And  it  is  about  the 
awful  consequences  of  that  holocaust 
that  I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment,  after 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  courtesy.    My  only  purpose 


in  rising  is  to  note,  since  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  and  the 
meetings  we  recently  held,  that,  first  of 
all,  as  much  of  the  testimony  as  we  could 
possibly  get  cleared  has  been  released  to 
the  public — the  testimony  of  military 
officers,  as  well  as  of  scientists. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  I  had 
a  rather  difficult  time  getting  some  of 
this  material  released.  It  was  only  after 
direct  insistence  again  and  again  that 
some  of  the  material  was  cleared.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  some  of  the 
original  censorship  of  material  was  so 
ludicrous  that,  when  we  insisted  that 
the  material  be  released,  since  it  in  no 
way  affected  any  matter  of  confidence 
or  security,  reexamination  revealed  that 
the  original  censorship  made  no  sense 
whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament — a  very  limited 
staff,  as  the  Senator  knows,  in  terms  of 
numl3ers.  but  competent  in  its  ability- 
is  attempting  to  make  as  much  of  a  sur- 
vey as  possible  of  radioactive  fallout. 

This  responsibility  has  been  In  the 
past  more  or  less  shoiildered  by  the  Jcrint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  which 
has  technicians  attached  to  it  who  have 
a  very  good  imderstandlng  of  the  tech- 
nical matters  involved. 

Also,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  noted  that 
in  the  past  3  or  4  weelcs  very,  very  dis- 
turbing evidence  has  come  from  scien- 
tists as  to  an  increase  In  the  amount  of 
strontiiun  90  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
soil  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota.  Out 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  wheat  in  that 
area,  one  of  the  samples  revealed  a 
dosage  or  degree  of  strontium  90  that 
was  far  above  the  normal  or  far  above 
the  safe  levels. 

There  is  information  yet  to  come. 
Some  of  our  most  respected  doctors  and 
scientists  in  the  area,  a  group  headed 
by  Dr.  Maurice  Visscher,  had  made  a 
report  to  our  Government,  which  report 
has  been  made  available  to  the  UJB. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  that  is  any- 
thing but  comforting,  and,  in  fact,  I 
would  say  is  rather  disturbing. 

What  disturbs  this  Senator  far  more 
than  ansrthing  else  is  the  fact  that  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Commission  has  been  im- 
willlng  to  recognize  the  potential  dan- 
gers Involved  in  this  matter.  Some  of 
the  scientists  or  some  of  those  who  are 
responsible  in  the  area  of  atomic  energy 
have  not  given  proper  credence  to  some 
of  the  assertions  which  have  been  made 
by  those  who  are  deeply  concerned  by 
the  degree  of  radioactive  fallout. 

I  make  one  other  prediction.  There 
will  be  more  of  radioactive  fallout,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  atomic  explosions  or  thermonuclear 
explosions  in  the  area  of  the  equator, 
which  explosions  result  in  radioactive 
fallout  coming  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  in  very  small  amoxmts,  as  c<»n- 
pared  with  explosions  in  what  we  call 
the  northern  areas,  or  in  the  sub-Arctic 
areas,  in  which  radioactive  fallout  re- 
sults very  rapidly,  in  very  large  amounts. 

What  we  are  getting  right  now,  this 
month,  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
radioactive  debris  of  the  tests  of  last 


spring  and  last  f  alL  There  Is  yet  more 
to  come. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  correct 
In  his  statement  as  to  the  dangers  in- 
volved  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist, and  I  do  not  say  the  dangers  are 
beyond  human  endurance  or  that  the 
dangers  will  adversely  affect  personal 
health;  but  I  know  there  is  deep  concern 
on  the  part  of  some.  As  such,  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  government  which  is  based 
on  Judaic-Christian  principles  ought  to 
express  a  concern  that  goes  far  beyond 
what  we  have  heard  or  seen. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
what  he  has  said.  I  assure  him  that  no 
effort  will  be  spared  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  to 
see  that  this  matter  is  looked  mto  metic- 
ulously and  objectively — and  I  repeat 
"objectively." 

Mr.  MORSEL  Mr.  President.  I  am 
malcing  this  statement  today,  among 
other  reasons,  for  the  reason  that  I  see 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  present  on 
the  floor,  and  I  wanted  to  give  him  the 
backing  to  which  I  think  he  is  entitled, 
because  his  has  been  one  of  the  few 
voices  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  raised  in 
a  courageous  cry  of  warning  to  the 
American  people  about  the  matter  of 
nuclear  testing. 

I  have  stood  with  him  before.  The 
work  he  is  doing  impressed  me  greatly 
the  other  day,  when  I  attended  his  com- 
mittee meeting.  I  supported  him  there, 
and  I  am  making  these  statements  to- 
day in  support  of  the  moral  principle 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
defending  for  some  time. 

Before  going  to  the  next  point  in  the 
observations  which  I  desire  to  make,  let 
me  repeat,  from  a  little  different  angle, 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  right  of  the 
populations  of  other  nations,  not  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  say  to  Russia  and  the  United 
States  and  our  allies,  "We  are  going  to 
Judge  you,  so  far  as  your  intentions  of 
peace  are  concerned,  to  the  extent  that 
you  proceed  to  conform  to  moral  prin- 
ciples in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions." We  are  not  conforming  to  obvi- 
ous principles  of  morality  when  we  con- 
tinue a  course  of  atomic  weapon  manu- 
facturing and  testing,  any  one  of  which 
weapons,  as  Nehru  pointed  out  in  the 
historic  debate  to  which  I  referred,  once 
discharged,  will  start  a  holocaust  which 
will  produce  the  inevitable  result  I  now 
want  to  mention. 

It  was  interesting  the  other  day  to 
listen  to  the  military  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment say  before  the  Humphrey  com- 
mittee. "But  the  scientists  are  in  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  the  present  danger 
of  fallout  is."  To  which  I  said,  as  I  have 
stated.  "Does  that  mean.  General,  that 
because  the  scientists  are  in  disagree- 
ment, there  is  no  danger?" 

It  was  at  that  point  I  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  referring  to  what 
he  has  said  the  committee  is  going  to 
do.  "I  t^ink  you  owe  it  to  the  Senate  to 
see  to  it  that  an  exhaustive  study  is 
made  by  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee 
to  regard  to  the  dangers  of  this  faHout." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  disagree- 
ment among  the  scientists,  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  danger  and  this  is  the  impor- 


tant point  to  keep  in  mind.  I  would 
have  the  American  people  keep  it  in 
mind,  as  we  hear  more  and  more  open 
advocacy  in  this  country  of  a  preventive 
war  philosophy.  I  never  thought  I  would 
live  so  long  as  to  read,  openly  stated  in 
the  American  press  and  periodicals,  sug- 
gestions which  almost  reach  the  point  of 
proposals  and  recommendations  that  we 
notify  the  world  we  may  involve  our- 
selves in  a  preventive  war  and  that  per- 
haps we  should  serve  notice  that  we 
may  make  a  strike  before  an  act  of  ag- 
gression in  fact  is  conmiitted  against  us. 

We  caruiot  reconcile  that  with  our  his- 
toric record.  We  cannot  reconcile  it.  If 
we  want  to  talk  with  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans, with  our  professions  that  we  seek 
peace.  I  think  the  talk  in  this  country 
about  a  preventive  war,  or  proposals 
about  a  strike  or  giving  warning  that  we 
may  make  a  strike,  is  going  to  cost  us 
dearly  in  world  prestige  if  we  do  not 
stop. 

The  President  in  his  last  press  confer- 
ence the  other  day  scotched  the  idea, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it,  but  we  have 
to  go  beyond  that,  because  it  is  recog- 
nized that  if  a  nuclear  war  starts  and 
Russia  and  the  United  States  let  loose 
on  this  world  the  nuclear  weapons  ready 
for  discharge,  it  not  only  will  do  irrep- 
arable damage  to  Ufe,  hvmian.  and 
animal,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  radiation  will  reach  life,  and  it 
not  only  will  do  irreparable  damage  in 
the  immediate  present,  but  It  will  con- 
tinue to  damage  life  for  several  thou- 
sand years. 

It  will  not  end  life,  of  course.  There 
will  l>e  life  remaining.  However,  in  those 
areas  of  the  world — and  they  will  be 
large  parts  of  the  world — ^the  radiation, 
I  understand,  will  continue  to  damage 
life  for  several  thousand  years. 

Senators  can  see  why  I  am  talking 
about  a  matter  of  morality.  Senators 
can  see  why  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
had  better  take  a  look  at  the  future,  for 
centuries  to  come.  We  must  stop  a 
course  of  warlike  action,  and  so  must 
Russia,  since  that  course  of  action 
threatens  such  damage  to  the  sanctity  of 
life. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that,  but  a  fair  ques- 
tion is.  Then  what  should  we  do  about 
implementation?  Of  course.  If  there  Is 
no  hope  for  reason,  then  all  Is  lost,  any- 
way. But  I  am  not  ready,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  take  the  position  that  reason 
cannot  prevail,  even  with  Communists. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  should  keep  oiu-- 
selves  strong  and  make  it  clear  to 
Khrushchev  that  we  do  not  intend  to  be 
intimidated  by  him  in  respect  to  Berlin 
or  in  respect  to  any  other  place  in  which 
he  wants  to  try  to  threaten  us. 

17.8.   SBOnU)   BEMAIN  WnXINO  TO  TAUC  AT  ANT 
UVXL 

We  should  make  clear,  however,  that 
we  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  let  rea- 
son operate,  on  any  level — on  the  top 
level,  on  the  intermediate  level,  or  on 
the  lower  echelon. 

We  should  make  perfectly  clear  to  Rus- 
sia that  we  are  willing  to  submit  any 
of  these  Issues  to  the  judicial  procreses 
of  the  United  Nations  for  determination. 
For  example,  Mr.  President,  as  a  Nation 
we  have  yet  to  propose  requesting  the 


first  advisory  opinion  of  the  World  Court 
on  an  international  issue. 

That  is  unbelievable  but  true.  Instead, 
we  have  been  following  the  Dulles  course 
of  massive  retaliation,  of  threatening  the 
world  with  atomic  bombers  encircling 
large  segments  of  the  world  carrying 
nuclear  warheads.  Do  we  think  that  has 
made  any  friends  for  us  in  Asia  or  Af- 
rica? 

Mr.  President,  no  one  prays  any  harder 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
than  I.  because  I  wish  personal  misfor- 
tune to  no  man,  but  let  Uie  Record  be 
perfectly  clear  I  am  as  much  opposed 
to  his  foreign  policies  over  all  now  as 
I  ever  was,  because  in  my  judgment  the 
mistaken  foreign  policies  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  have  put  us  in  the  precarious  posi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
world  today,  so  far  as  Asia  and  Africa 
are  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  his 
speech  this  afternoon  calling  for  con- 
gressional consideration  of  American 
foreign  policies  was  absolutely  correct. 
We  must  make  perfectly  clear  that  we 
have  no  executive  dictatorship  in  this 
country  in  any  phase  of  government, 
including  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  must  be 
a  great  change  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy from  that  which  has  prevailed  imder 
John  Foster  Dulles.  I  think  we  must 
nxake  very  clear  that  we  are  not  going 
to  yield  to  the  intimidation  of  Russia 
in  Berlin,  but  that  we  are  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judicial  processes  of  the 
United  Nations  the  International  law  is- 
sues which  are  raised  by  Russian  policy 
on  Berlin. 

WX   SHOUU)   ALSO  TAKX  OUK  TSZATT  UCBT8  TO 
COTTKT 

We  say — and  rightly  so — ^that  our 
rights  in  Berlin  rest  upon  international 
treaties.  So  they  do.  Certainly  we  are 
not  afraid  to  have  them  reviewed  by  an 
international  judicial  tribunal,  are  we? 
We  are  not  worried,  I  hope,  about  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  law  to  any  is- 
sue involving  the  United  States.  I  think 
Russia  is.  because  on  Issue  after  Issue 
she  would  lose  if  the  rule  of  law  were 
applied. 

What  we  must  do  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  is  to  try  to  get  the  facts  be- 
fore the  world  through  media  and  tri- 
bunals recognized  as  impartial,  so  as  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  world 
that  it  is  not  true  that  we  seek  a  pre- 
ventive war. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  should  change 
our  policy  in  regard  to  nuclear  testing. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  should  change 
our  course  of  action  in  regard  to  threat- 
ened use  of  nuclear  warfare.  That  is 
why  I  think  we  should  start  submitting 
these  issues,  by  way  of  offer  on  our  part, 
to  judicial  processes  for  determination. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  a  siunmit  meeting. 
What  a  great  case,  and  what  a  great 
forum  would  be  afforded  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  to  go  to  a  sum- 
mit meeting  and  "lay  it  on  the  line"  to 
Khrushchev— "This  is  our  proposal  for 
a  German  settlement.  What  is  yours? 
As  for  our  rights  under  existing  agree- 
ments, we  are  ready  to  submit  them  to 
the  rule  of  law  through  Judicial  proc- 
esses." 
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Wo  cannot  long  continue,  nor  can 
Russia,  the  mad  buildup  of  a  nuclear 
armament  race,  without  placing  man- 
kind in  the  Jeopardy  of  having  all  life, 
animal  and  human,  for  several  thou- 
sand years  greatly  damaged  in  those 
areas  of  the  globe  where  radiation  from 
nuclear  war  would  reach. 

I  say  these  things  tonight,  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrbt]  in  the  Chamber,  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
in  the  chair,  not  for  the  sake  of  agree- 
ment, but  because  if  we  are  to  follow  the 
course  of  action  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  suggested  in  his  speech, 
we  must  be  willing,  as  a  Congress,  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  facts.  We  must 
cc«ne  to  grips  with  the  fact  that,  al- 
though we  do  not  like  it.  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  we  are  already  condemned 
as  an  immoral  nation.  So  is  Russia. 
However,  it  does  not  make  me  any  hap- 
pier to  take  a  look  at  my  cellmate. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  another 
subject  briefly.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  BOLIVIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  wish  to  make  a  very 
brief  comment  on  the  very  serious  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  Bolivia. 

Our  committee  has  been  informed  that 
the  demonstrations  in  Bolivia  were  the 
immediate  result  of  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Latin  American  edition  of 
Time  magazine,  in  which  the  magazine 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  only  solution  to  the  Bolivian  problem 
Is  to  abolish  Bolivia  and  let  the  neighbors 
divide  the  country  and  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  alleged  that  some  member  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  La  Paz  made  this 
unfortunate  remark  in  the  form  of  a 
wisecrack  or  facetious  statement.  The 
American  Embassy  denies  that  the  re- 
mEU*k  was  made.  As  yet  I  have  read  no 
denial  from  Time  magazine. 

Whether  it  was  made  or  not,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  situation  in 
Bolivia  was  so  delicate  that  the  belief 
that  it  was  made  set  off  the  demonstra- 
tion. That  is  the  important  thing  for 
us  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  demonstrations  apparently  were 
participated  in  by  extremists.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  such 
information  received  so  far.  that  it  is 
probably  true  that  both  the  extreme  left- 
ists and  the  extreme  rightists  were  in- 
volved. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  a  moment  of  hysteria  the  extreme 
totalitarians,  representing  extreme 
points  of  view,  namely,  Communists  and 
Fascists,  seem  to  come  together. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  also  sat- 
isfied that  these  demonstrations  do  not 
represent  the  basic  good  feeling  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Bolivian 
people  toward  the  American  people.  I 
think  they  recognize  that  the  Americans 
are  their  friends.  Officials  of  the  Bo- 
livian Government  have  made  it  very 
clear  to  us  that  they  are  friendly  toward 
us.    It  was  unfortunate  that  Time  maga- 


Bine  published  this  statement,  but  Time 
magazine  will  have  to  answer  for  its  own 
Journalistic  irresponsibility. 

acoNOKic  nooaaas  nr  Bouvxa 

Something  needs  to  be  said  this  after- 
noon about  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  Bolivia.  Bolivia  is  not  subject 
to  all  the  adverse  evaluations  of  its  eco- 
nomic progress  that^we  have  been  hear- 
ing about. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  dated  Feb- 
ruary 13. 1959.  in  Business  International, 
which  is  a  business  information  publica- 
tion service  maintained  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished businessman  in  this  country, 
a  man  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
American  business  community.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Eldridge  Haynes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  material 
beginning  on  page  2  of  the  February  13. 
1959,  issue  of  Business  International,  un- 
der the  heading  "Bolivian  Stabilization 
Progress  May  Open  Up  Lush  New 
Markets." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bolivian  Stabilization  Pkocekss  Mat  Onit 
Up  Lush  New  Makkxt 

The  progress  made  thus  far  by  Bolivia's 
rigorous  stabilization  program  gives  promise 
that  the  "beggar  on  a  throne  of  gold"  is  on 
the  verge  of  enjoying  his  inheritance.  For 
U.B.  manufacturers  this  could  mean  greater 
consumer  goods  sales  as  food  imports  decline, 
freeing  foreign  exchange,  and  purchasing 
power  Increases;  new  sales  opportunities  in 
the  machinery  and  equipment  field,  as  a 
start  on  the  long-planned  Bolivian  develop- 
ment program  becomes  feasible;  the  prospect 
of  a  second  Venezuela,  as  oil  hopes  brighten; 
and  eventually,  interesting  Investment  possi- 
bilities in  an  economically  and  politically 
stable  country  offering  tangible  investment 
concessions  and  Inducements. 

In  the  period  from  December  1960.  when 
the  stabilization  program  began  (Business 
International,  Jan.  4,  1967,  p.  8),  to  the 
present : 

The  boliviano,  which  rose  immediately  to 
7,600  per  dollar,  has  slumped  back  slowly  to 
its  starting  point  (13,000  per  dollar)  but  not 
gone  over  it. 

Similarly,  the  cost-of-living  Index,  which 
fell  18  percent,  has  climbed  back  to  but  not 
exceeded  the  December  1956  level. 

Bolivia  has  paid  off  925  million  of  its  for- 
eign obligations  ($15  million  during  1957;  $10 
million  during  1958) . 

Agricultural  production  has  ballooned 
more  than  80  percent  (over  the  past  4  years) . 
During  1954,  Bolivia  imported  wheat  to  the 
amount  of  $14  million,  last  year  only  $1  mU- 
lion.  Increased  production  in  rice,  sugar, 
vegetables,  citrus  and  other  food  commodi- 
ties have  reduced  even  further  BoUvia's 
foreign  exchange  spending. 

The  country  has  opened  Its  doors  to  foreign 
private  investment,  with  millions  of  dollars 
pouring  into  the  nation's  oilfields. 

The  communications  system  has  been  im- 
proved to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  country's  history  its  roada  were 
kept  open  the  year  round  in  1958. 

A  democratic  government  has  withstood 
the  temptation  to  use  totalitarian  methods 
\xt  overcoming  opposition  to  the  austerity 
program. 

The  record  would  have  been  even  better 
had  the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings 
during  the  i>eriod  not  dropped  to  their  low- 
est point  in  recent  history.  Export  earnings 
from  1952  through  1956  averaged  $110  million 
yearly  but  for  1957  dropped  to  $00  miUlon 


and  dxirlng  1068  feU  to  $68  million,  owing  to 
tightened  tin  quotas  and  lower  tin  prices. 
Kven  U.S.  aid.  vital  to  the  country's  stability, 
fell  off  from  an  averag*  $26  million  yearly  to 
$19  million  in  1968. 

But  the  biggest  problem  has  been  labor. 
During  1958  Bolivia  suffered  from  no  less  than 
500  strikes,  and  9  more  have  taken  place 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  In  all  of  them, 
private  Industry  or  the  Bolivian  Government 
was  obliged  to  grant  wage  Increases  and  other 
benefits  detrimental  to  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram. Principal  agitator  behind  moat  of  the 
Strikes:  labor  boss  Juan  Lechin. 

The  solution  to  these  deterrents  appears  to 
be  in  sight,  however.  The  government  was 
vastly  encouraged  by  the  outcome  of  a  recent 
10-<lay  Lechin-inspired  bank  strike,  which 
threatened  to  undermine  the  entire  austerity 
effort.  The  strike  was  finally  brought  to  end 
when  other  union  members  (mostly  miners, 
who  were  hardest  hit  by  the  stabilization 
program)  marched  through  the  streets  of  La 
Paz  carrying  placards  with  the  legend  "Be- 
ware Lechin"  (an  ex-miner  himeelf).  The 
government  feels  that  at  last  it  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  relative  labor  calm,  since 
Lechin's  influence  has  vastly  waned  as  a 
result  of  this  upset. 

Higher  tin  prices,  more  liberal  quotas  from 
the  International  Tin  Council,  a  revival  of 
U.S..ald  (to  $23  million  this  year),  and 
the  possibility  of  the  United  Stntes  pur- 
chasing tin  for  Its  own  stockpile  should  all 
help  Bolivia's  cause. 

PLAN    TO    ATnUCT  nWESTMSNT 

As  one  Immediate  result  of  the  progress 
already  made.  International  Monetary  Fund 
officials  say  that  Bolivia  may  soon  be  In  a 
position  to  carry  out  its  long-planned  Bs2C0 
billion  (more  than  $18.6  million)  investment 
development  program.  Funds  would  be  used 
to  purchase  machinery  and  other  materials 
for  the  Bolivian  state  oU  agency,  the  state 
mining  corporation,  communications  and 
irrigation  projects,  and  other  development 
plans  Fuch  as  power  and  agriculture. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  agreed  to  a  $2.5  million  loan 
to  Oasser  y  Cla.,  Industrias  La  Belglca  SA, 
for  expanding  its  sugar  mUl  near  Santa 
Crtiz.  Aside  from  saving  Bolivia  $1.1  million 
annually  in  sugar  imports,  this  project  will 
increase  employment  and  stimulate  agrlctil- 
tural  production  in  the  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  countryls  liberal  petro- 
leum code.  11  UB.  firms  hold  large  conces- 
sions in  the  heart  of  the  Bolivian  oil  lands. 
Active  exploration  activities  are  being  car- 
ried out.  whUe  the  Oulf  Oil  Co.  expects  to 
begin  drUllng  its  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
wells  this  summer.  It  says  indications  of  a 
strike  are  good.  The  Bolivian  American  Oil 
Co.  feels  that  Bolivia  could  become  a  second 
Venezuela,  offering  another  Ituh  Import 
market. 

Taking  heart  at  the  excellent  results  of 
the  petroleum  code,  the  Bolivian  Minister 
of  Economy,  Jorge  Tamayo,  is  preparing  a 
new  general  investments  code  soon  to  be 
presented  to  the  Bolivian  Cong^ees.  Under 
the  new  code,  private  investment  capital 
would  enjoy  new  benefits  and  guarantees, 
Including  tax  exemptions  of  up  to  10  years: 
60  percent  Income  tax  reduction  on  rein- 
vested profits;  exemption  from  Import  duties 
and  fees  on  all  machinery,  equipment,  tools, 
and  other  materials;  exemption  from  all  ex- 
port taxes  and  of  up  to  5  years  from  any  new 
direct  taxes  instituted  subsequent  to  the 
investment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  report  states  that 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  is  doing  a 
very  much  better  Job  than  some  of  the 
adverse  reports  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  with 
the  editing  I  have  done  in  order  to  con- 


form to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  very 
fine  editorial  entitled  "The  Bolivian  Ex- 
plosion." published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbk  Bouviam  Explosion 

There  are  many  reasons  for  feeling  dis- 
turbed over  the  antl-Amerlcan  riots  In  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  but  two  sources  of  anxiety  are 
obviously  overruling.  There  is.  first,  the  new 
evidence  that  hostility  to  the  United  States 
is  always  close  to  the  sxirface  in  many  Latin 
American  countries.  The  other  problem  lies 
in  Bolivia  Itself — whether  this  disturbance 
will  not  worsen  the  already  precarious  politi- 
cal and  economic  state  of  the  nation. 

As  always,  one  must  in  fairness  try  to 
understand  why  the  people  of  the  country 
involved  felt  and  reacted  the  way  they  did. 
It  so  happens  that  geopolitical  theoreticians 
in  Latin  America  have  for  years  speculated 
in  their  Irresponsible  and  impractical  way  on 
the  supposed  desirability  of  Bolivia,  which  is 
desperately  poor  and  landlocked,  being 
divided  up  among  her  neighbors.  When, 
therefore,  Time  magazine  in  its  Latin  Ameri- 
can edition  quoted  an  American  official  at  the 
Embassy  in  La  Paz  as  favoring  such  a  solu- 
tion, even  in  Jest,  a  raw,  sensitive  nerve  was 
touched. 

Add  to  this  fact  the  economic  distress,  the 
opportunity  offered  to  the  political  opposi- 
tion, the  agitation  of  labor  union  extremists, 
some  of  them  Trotskyite,  and  the  always 
latent  anti-Tankee  feelings  and  the  result 
seems  natural.  The  government  of  President 
Hernan  Siles  Zuaso  was  slow  to  realize  the 
danger,  but  when  the  President  reacted  he 
did  so  firmly  and  intelligently. 

What  happened  was  deplorable,  but  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  or  even 
lessen  the  good  and  viseiul  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries  Bolivians  should 
recognize  the  great  efforts  that  the  United 
States  has  made  in  recent  years  to  help  them. 
•  •  •  Fortunately,  Bolivia's  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Victor  Andrade,  was  for  years  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington.  He  and  President  SUes 
know  the  extent  of  American  good  wUl  and 
how  much  it  means  to  Bolivia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Also,  with  some  editing 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  p>oint  as  a  piirt  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Bolivian  Tem- 
pest," published  in  the  March  4,  1959. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Bolivian  Tkmpest 

Words  as  well  as  deeds  can  be  an  incite- 
ment to  violence,  as  the  mob  disorder  in  Bo- 
livia demonstrates  in  a  distressingly  vivid 
way.  What  immediately  precipitated  the 
rlou  in  La  Paz  was  some  injudicious  language 
in  Time  magazine,  and  some  even  more  inju- 
dicious words  from  Capito)  Hill  could  worsen 
matters  further.  Political  passions  are 
quickly  stirred  in  the  impoverished  and 
mountainous  republic,  and  there  can  be  no 
minimizing  of  the  grave  peril  In  which  some 
1.800  U.S.  citizens  in  Bolivia  have  been  placed. 
The  State  Department  has  protested  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Embassy,  and  has  taken  steps  to 
move  VS.  citizens  to  the  suburbs  where 
armed  protection  can  be  more  effectively  pro- 
vided. 

The  circumstances  fully  justify  this  ac- 
tion. •  •  •  What  earthly  purpose  is  served 
by  threatening  to  send  troops  and  cut  off 
U.S.  aid  unless  the  disorder  is  immedUtely 
halted.  Words  like  these  are  especially  In- 
flammatory in  a  coimtry  where  it  Is  not 
fully  understood.   •    •   • 


Doubtless  Tims  was  lU  advised  to  quote  an 
anonymous  UB.  Embassy  source  as  saying 
with  misplaced  jocularity  that  the  solution 
to  Bolivia's  problems  is  to  "abolish"  the 
country.  But  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  riots  are  providing  an  outlet  for  anti- 
government  passions  In  a  country  governed 
by  a  badly  divided  party  with  a  volatile  tra- 
dlUon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  These  newspapers  are 
performing  a  great  service  in  making  the 
American  people  appreciate  the  fact 
that  when  some  unfortunate  incident 
such  as  that  which  occurred  in  Bolivia 
takes  place,  we  must  try  to  understand. 

We  must  study  what  happened  before 
we  condemn.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
the  questions,  "Why  should  an  incident 
that  seems  so  minor  to  us  cause  such  an 
uproar?  What  can  we  do,  what  should 
we  do.  what  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  us 
to  do,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  situation 
which  gives  rise  to  such  an  anti-Ameri- 
can demonstration?" 

Of  course  we  must  get  across  to  the 
Bolivian  people  the  facts  about  our  rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  put  some  of  those  facts 
into  the  Record  tliis  evening. 

From  1952  through  June  30,  1958.  our 
grant  aid  to  Bolivia  has  been  $91,300,000. 
In  1959  there  will  be  a  technical  aid  pro- 
gram of  an  additional  $5.5  million.  A 
surprising  amount  of  this  aid  has  gone 
for  foodstuffs.  Following  the  briefing  of 
my  subcommittee  the  other  day  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge 
on  Latin  American  AfFairs.  I  commented 
upon  the  large  amount  of  foodstuffs 
which  had  been  shipped  to  Bolivia.  In 
commenting  upon  it.  I  used  an  Ameri- 
can colloquialism,  well  understood  in  this 
country.  Although  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  misunderstood  in 
Bolivia,  I  got  to  thinking  about  it  today. 
and  decided  that  in  talking  about  Bo- 
livia on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
make  perfectly  clear  what  I  had  in  mind 
in  using  a  perfectly  good  American  col- 
loquialism in  talking  about  these  millions 
of  dollars  in  foodstuffs  that  we  have  sent 
to  Bolivia.  In  making  my  comments  I 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  Bolivian 
people  appreciate  our  action,  that  we 
have  a  great  reservoir  of  friendship 
there  because  of  it,  and  I  did  not  think 
the  Bolivian  people  were  people  who 
would  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

A  Latin  American  may  not  under- 
stand that  colloquialism,  or  might  give 
it  an  interpretation  not  intended. 
Therefore  I  wish  to  say  tills  evening,  in 
discussing  these  figures  on  foodstuffs, 
that  what  I  meant  was  that  I  believe  the 
Bolivian  people  appreciate  that  we  came 
to  them  in  a  ijeriod  of  great  economic 
emergency  which  has  existed  in  their 
country  from  1950  to  today,  and  that  out 
of  the  great  characteristic  of  generosity 
of  the  American  people,  expressed 
through  our  Government,  we  have  pro- 
vided them  with  a  good  many  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  foodstuffs. 

That  act  on  our  part,  that  act  of 
friendship,  speaks  louder  than  any 
words  of  friendship  we  can  utter.  What 
I  meant  by  my  colloquialism  was  that  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  Bolivian  people 
understand  that  demonstration  of  a  good 
neighbor  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  the  Bolivian  people. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  tn  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  our  mutual  aid  program 
which  we  have  conducted  in  Bolivia 
since  1952.  along  with  the  footnotes  in 
explanation  of  the  table,  to  be  foimd  at 
page  1711  of  our  committee  report  or. 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

as  follows: 

Bolivia 

Population;  3.3  million. 
PercaptUQNP:  Xl'i. 

Program  started;  Fiscal  year  1052  (mutua  security 
procram). 

iOJ>liKations  in  mUllonsj 


Fiscal 
year 
1»S6 

Fiscal 
year 
1057 

Fiscal 
year 
1058 

(estf- 

Cumu- 
lative 
tbrouKfa 
June  30, 
1058 

Economic  aid  by 
'"'ToS, 

S2S.4 

$23.3 

$20.1 

901.3 

Defense  support 

20.0 



2ao 

Development 

22.0 
2.S 

31.4 

Tectinical  coopera- 
tion  

3.3 

3.1 
17.0 

17.0 

Special  assistance.. 

17.0 

Other 

5.0 

Economic  aid  by 
tyj*-: 
Project  aid 

$4.4 

21.0 

$3.3 
20.0 

$4.2 

15.0 

$20.3 

Nonproject  aid 

71.0 

(Surplus  com- 
modities)  

(17. 1) 

a  7) 

( ) 

( ) 

IT.S.  interests:  In  1052,  a  social  revolution,  led  by  an 
armed  populace,  overthrew  a  recime  which  had  a  vested 
interest  in  large  mineral  boldin)^.  LarKe-scale  social 
and  economic  dianges  were  effected  includini;  mine 
expropriation  and  agrarian  reform.  Inflation  became 
critical  and  the  new  jjoveniment  requested  assistance  in 
monetary  stabilization  from  tl>e  United  States.  Within 
the  framework  of  a  monetary  stabilization  program, 
U.S.  objectives  are  to  provide  and  support  measures 
designed  to  incr«ase  production,  diversify,  and  sta- 
bilize the  economy,  maintain  political  stability,  and 
provide  productive  employment  opportunities  for  the 
70  percent  Indian  population  which  lies  outside  the 
commorcihl  frameworlc  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  the 
progress  achieved  so  far  by  the  Oovemment's  economic 
stabilization  proeram  the  Bolivian  economy  remains 
somewhat  precarious. 

Military  program:  N'one. 

Economic  program:  Special  assistance  aid  provides 
project  and  nonproject  aid  prima'ily  designed  for  short- 
term  objectives.  Technical  cooperation  primarily  pro- 
vide' T>roject  fts^Wance  designed  for  long-term  objectives. 

Project  aid:  Directed  at  expanding  and  improving 
agriculture,  education,  public  health  highway  mninte- 
nance,  credit  facilities,  atmosphere  for  foreign  investment, 
and  resettlement  for  surplas  labor.  Local  ciirrejicy  from 
counterpart  and  section  402  is  used  for  budgetary  support 
and  in  general  support  of  project  aid. 

Nonproject  Rid:  Consists  of  sugiir,  aviation  gas,  agri- 
cultural and  ea-'th-moving  equipment,  and  <<ection  402 
wheat  and  flour. 

Loans:  No  loans  made  to  Bolivia  tmder  the  mutual 
securitv  program. 

Public  Law  480:  A  title  I  sales  agreement  for  $6.8 
million  was  signed  during  fiscal  year  1057  but  has  not  yet 
bcpn  consummated.  Bolivia  also  had  received  fl7.0 
million  in  emergency  food  supplies  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1057,  imder  title  IL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  that  part  of  a  table  foimd 
at  page  S-19  of  the  foreign  grants  and 
credits  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
total  postwar  period,  the  fiscal  year 
1957,  and  the  fiscal  year  1958,  which 
deals  with  the  country  of  Bolivia.  It 
shows  that  since  July  1.  1945.  the  U5. 
Government  has  mswie  available  to  Bo- 
livia in  grants  and  credits  a  total  of 
$139  million,  and  that  means  in  grants 
and  loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
for  example,  and  other  lending  sources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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Totml 

postwar 

period 

FlaealTear 
1057 

Total 

riaeal  year  IMS 

July- 
September 
ltt&7 

October- 
December 
1M7 

January- 
March 
IMS 

▲prU-Jime 
IKS 

Bolivia: 

Net  srants  ftnd  credits  ..........__..•.    .      •...•.•.•.... - 

130 

23 

31 

4 

U 

7 

• 

Net  Krants * 

106 

33 

» 

4 

13 

7 

• 

Gross  grants - ......._... 

T,«w  Revfrse  cntntR  an'1  retarmi 

106 
P) 

U 

33 

n 

«  _. 

4 

U 

7 

• 

Net  credits       

—  • 

_• 

New  credits ......... 

43 

S 

1 
1 

(0 

(•> 
<•> 

Less  principal  oollectlona_.......... ....... ... 

(') 

<») 

P) 

tbao  $800,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Bolivian  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton and  to  the  people  of  Bolivia  that 
these  are  the  facts  which  show  our 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Bolivia. 

These  facts  are  our  rebuttal  to  the  un- 
fortunate news  item  printed  in  Time 
magazine  that  seemed  to  reflect  a  con- 
temptuous attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  fact,  is  not  the 
true  attitude  of  either  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

To  Bolivia  I  would  say  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  seek  only  to 
strengthen  our  bonds  of  friendship.  We 
know  that  whatever  the  domestic  situa- 
tion may  be  which  exists  at  the  present 
time  in  Bolivia,  it  will  be  resolved  and 
that  at  a  very  early  time  the  friendly  ties 
which  existed  prior  to  these  unfortunate 
demonstrations  in  Bolivia  will  be  rees- 
tablished. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  WHEAT 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  I  was  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1  in 
cosponsoring  the  bill,  S.  1140,  to  stabilize 
the  Nation's  wheat  program. 

The  new  wheat  proposal  is  discussed 
briefly,  but  in  excellent  fashion  in  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Clancy  Jean,  of 
Pendleton,  Oreg.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League,  published  in  the  February  5, 
1959,  issue  of  the  Oregon  Farmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  article  be  included  in  the 
Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oboweks  Skex  an  Akswxk  to  thx  Wheat 
Problem — StTcacsTXo  bt  the  National  As- 
sociation or  Whkatceowxbs  :  A  MoDin- 
cation  of  the  Two-Pkicb  Plan,  and 
Bushel  Allotments 

(By   Clancy  Jean,   executive  vice   president, 
Oregon  Wheat  League ) 

Only  a  person  completely  sheltered  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television 
doesn't  know  that  "wheat  is  the  No.  1  Xarm 
problem  in  the  United  States  today." 

It  might  be  ot  some  Interest  to  take  a 
look   at   what   the   wheat  growers   have   to 


•ay  about  the  problem,  since  It  is  they  who. 
In  the  final  analysU,  will  have  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  If  a  path  is  to  be 
blazed  out  of  the  present  maze. 

When  the  National  Association  ot  Wheat 
Growers  met  for  Its  ninth  annual  conven- 
tion In  Denver  Just  before  Christmas, 
growers  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  their  own 
situation  and  at  the  national  picture. 

Eessentlallj,  they  gave  cognizance  to  two 
basic  factors:  (1)  There's  lots  of  wheat. 
Further,  in  any  evaluation  of  the  present 
program,  which  resulted  In  the  1958  wheat 
crop  of  1,450,000,000  bushels.  It  Is  evident 
that  present  production  control  laws  are 
Inadequate.  It  would  apear  that,  with  re- 
spect to  this  point,  they  would  be  in  agree- 
ment with  Secretary  Benson.  So,  the  grow- 
ers say  a  new  approach  is  needed  to  sta- 
bilize production. 

(2)  Prom  the  grower's  standpoint,  the 
most  pressing  problem  la  that  of  maintain- 
ing suncient  income  to  purchase  the  prod- 
ucts of  Industry  and  labor,  which  he  needs 
for  his  operation  as  well  as  to  retain  a  sat- 
isfactory st-indard  of  living  in  face  of  re- 
duced acreage  and  rising  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Thus,  a  new  approach  is  definitely 
needed  to  stabilize  income. 

In  developing  their  plan  the  Nation's 
wheat  growers  kept  four  basic  concepts  In 
mind: 

Wheat  growers'  net  income  must  be  main- 
tained if  they  are  to  reduce  production  be- 
low the  current  level; 

The  bulId-up  of  CCC  stocks  must  b« 
stopped  and  gradually  reduced  to  a  normal 
level; 

Further  reduction  in  acreage  of  wheat 
must  not  be  shifted  to  other  crops; 

Increased  yields  per  acre  must  not  be 
refiected  in  Increased  Government  holdings 
of  wheat. 

What  is  needed,  the  growers  say.  is  to  stop 
the  buildup  of  Commodity  Credit's  stocks, 
and  even  reduce  them,  while  also  reducing 
production  through  a  program  that  takes 
increased  jrlelds  into  consideration  and  pre- 
vents diverted  wheat  acres  from  creating 
problems  with  other  crops — do  these  things 
and  maintain  growers'  incomes. 

To  accomplish  this  the  Nation's  wheat  pro- 
ducers are  proposing  a  production  and  in- 
come stabilization  plan. 

First  off,  they  say,  do  away  with  acreage 
allotments  and  checking  of  compUance  along 
with  current  marketing  quotas — and  substi- 
tute for  these  marketing  allotments  ex- 
pressed in  bushels. 

They  want  marketing  allotments  based  on 
the  wheat  base  acreage  for  the  average  of 
the  1052-53  planted  acreage.  Each  farm 
would  receive  a  bushel  allotment.  This 
would  be  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  base 
acreage  by  the  normal  yield  per  acre,  fac- 
tored to  the  oottnty  allotment.  Normal 
yields,  they  say,  should  be  baaed  on  the  pe- 


riod that  provides  the  most  eqtiltable  rela- 
tionship between  counties  and  States. 

For  example.  It  would  have  worked  out 
this  way  for  1968: 

(I)  Estimated  amount  used  for  food  in 
the  United  States.   486   milUon   busheU. 

(3)  Estimated  amount  of  U.S.  exports,  430 
mlUioi.  bushels. 

(3)  Total  estlmatKl  demand.  915  mUUoa 
bushels. 

( 4 )  Less  amount  of  wheat  to  be  moved  out 
of  CCC  stocks  each  3rear.  75  million  bushels. 

National  marketing  aUotment,  840  million 
bushels. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  price  supports  of 
•1.60  per  bushel  for  the  national  marketing 
allotment.  This  allotment,  as  shown  above, 
would  be  spelled  out  for  each  farm  in  bush- 
els and  there  would  be  a  price  support  on 
this  amount  of  $1.80  per  bushel. 

In  addition,  certificates  would  be  Issued  on 
each  grower's  share  of  the  485  million  bush- 
els used  for  food  in  the  United  States.  These 
certificates  would  be  redeemable  in  an 
amount  to  ret\u-n  to  the  grower  full  parity 
on  that  portion  of  his  production.  Using 
1958  as  an  example,  food  uses  of  wheat  were 
equal  to  about  60  percent  of  the  national 
marketing  allotment  suggested  by  the  plan. 

But,  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  these 
certificates,  the  grower  would  have  to  put  at 
least  20  percent — but  not  more  thAn  30  per- 
cent— of  his  wheat  base  in  the  conservation 
reserve.  Moreover,  wheatgrowers  insist  that 
neither  the  $6,000  limitation  nor  the  deple- 
tion of  the  BoU  bank  t>ase  requirements 
should  apply  under  this  plan.  They  recog- 
nize, moreover,  that  a  suitable  cover  must  be 
maintained  on  the  acreage  placed  m  the  con- 
servation reserve. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  plan  Includes.  The 
growers  further  believe  that  redemption  of 
the  certificates  should  be  provided  through 
the  sale  of  the  certificates  to  processors. 
This  provision  is  taken  from  the  domeatlc 
parity  plan,  long  advocated  by  wheatgrowcra. 
This  would  relieve  the  taxpayer  of  a  major 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  stabilization  plan,  it 
is  pointed  out. 

Wheat  growers  have  long  held  that  they 
are  entitled  to  full  parity  for  at  least  that 
portion  of  their  crop  that  Is  used  for  food 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

The  proposal,  officers  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  maintain,  would 
save  the  Federal  Government  an  estimated 
$500  million  per  year,  based  on  current  costs, 
A  condensed  list  of  the  possible  savings  shows 
the  program  would  save  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  $100  million  from  reduced  export  sub- 
sidies; $76  million  for  the  annual  storage 
costs  of  the  proposed  defense  stockpile  and 
remaining  OCC  stocks;  $10  million  for  admin- 
istrative cosU  due  to  elimination  of  acreage 
allotments  and  market  quotas;  $310  million, 
brought  about  by  not  only  arresting  the  an- 
nual increase  In  OOC  stocks,  but  also  by 
moving  75  million  bushels  from  CCC  stocks 
each  year. 


Additionally,  the  growers'  plan  calls  for 
no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  wheat  on  farms 
where  produced  or  when  sold  to  other  farm- 
ers or  to  bonded  feed  processors. 

As  outlined,  the  plan  would  provide  a 
wheatgrower  with  Income  from  four  sources : 
(1)  He  would  receive  $1.00  (approximately 
65  percent  of  parity)  for  his  share  of  the 
national  allotment,  which  U  computed  to  be 
840  million  bushels  for  1958;  (2)  about  60 
percent  of  his  bushel  quota  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  certificates,  which  when  redeemed 
would  provide  him  full  parity  on  this  part 
of  his  production;  (3)  he  would  receive  soil- 
bank  payments  from  placing  20  to  30  percent 
of  his  wheat  base  acreage  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve,  which  Is  a  requisite  of  the 
plan  in  order  to  obtain  certificates;  and  (4) 
should  his  production  exceed  his  bushel  al- 
lotment, this  wheat  could  be  marketed  only 
to  bonded  feed  processors,  ether  farmers,  or 
fed  on  his  own  farm — at  no  support  level 
at  all. 

To  Implement  the  program,  the  growers 
believe  that  at  least  500  million  bxishels  of 
the  present  CCC  stocks  shou:^d  be  set  aside  In 
a  defense  stockpile.  Tho  wheatgrowers 
point  out  that  stockpiles  of  food  are  equal 
in  Importance  to  munitions  and  strategic 
materials  and  this  stockpile,  like  others, 
should  be  maintained  as  part  of  our  national 
defense  program.  This  Is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  minimum  level  of  carryover  ad- 
visable under  current  world  tensions.  The 
growers  also  note  that  costs  of  storage  could 
be  greatly  reduced  if  bids  for  this  defense 
stockpile  were  asked  on  a  5-year  contract 
with  a  schedule  of  premiums  and  discounts 
that  would  permit  turning  of  stocks  by  ware- 
housemei. . 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers Insist  the  proposal  will  work  only  if 
adopted  in  lU  entirety.  The  association  pro- 
poses that  the  plan  be  offered  to  farmers  In 
a  national  referendum.  Eligibility  to  vote 
would  be  based  on  those  eligible  to  vote  In 
the  last  wheat  marketing  quota  referendum, 
and  a  simple  majority  of  those  voting  should 
be  sufficient  to  make  it  effe<-tive. 


THE  DISPLACED  FAMILY  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Pest  on  March  2.  1959,  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Displaced  Family 
Problem"  has,  once  again,  performed  a 
public  service  to  the  Wtishington  com- 
munity by  directing  attention  to  the 
need  for  adequate  public  housing  in  the 
Capital. 

Two  years  ago,  in  company  with  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Clark,  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  and  compare  living  con- 
ditions in  the  slums  against  those  pre- 
vailing in  public  housni;.  He  will  re- 
member, as  I  do,  the  shocking  condi- 
tions, the  human  degradation,  the 
squalor,  and  the  filth  Mihich  we  found 
in  the  slum  area.  The  contrast  with 
public  housing  was  complete.  In  the 
latter,  the  families  were  decently  housed, 
the  children  were  clean  and  although  in 
the  case  of  one  family,  the  mother  had 
a  serious  physical  disability,  there  was 
a  feeling  and  an  atmosphere  which  be- 
spoke assurance  that  the  children's 
values  as  they  matured  would  be  those 
we  like  to  think  of  as  tjrpically  American. 
By  exposure  to  health  and  decency,  those 
children,  in  my  Judgment,  will  be  better 
prepared  when  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  fill  the  role  of  parents. 

The  important  pomt  which  I  wish  to 
stress  today,  Mr.  Presidtint,  is  that  un- 
less wise  and  careful  planning  is  done 


now,  and  unless  provision  is  made  for 
decent  housing  for  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  and  by  our  highway  pro- 
grams, we  run  the  grave  risk  of  per- 
petuating and  extending  our  slums. 

The  proposals  for  solutions  to  the 
problem  suggested  by  the  editorial,  those 
for  example  which  seek  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  family  housing,  and  the 
writing  down  of  the  cost  of  reclaimed 
and  cleared  slum  properties,  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self can  do  much  to  meet  the  problem 
by  turning  over  to  the  public  housing 
authorities  at  nominal  cost,  proi>erties 
which  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
executive  branch. 

In  view  of  the  direct  and  hidden  costs 
of  slum  housing  to  the  Capital,  the  use 
for  decent  low-income  housing  of  such 
areas  as  the  National  Training  School 
for  Boys  site,  the  Boiling  Field  Airbase 
site,  and  others,  would  seem  proper  and 
Justified.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  sug- 
gestion and  those  made  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners'  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Housing  Sites  be  given  thoughtful 
consideration  followed  by  swift  action 
on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility in  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DlSFLACZD    PaMILT    PKOBLEM 

The  community  needs  to  ponder  carefully 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners'  Committee 
on  Public  Housing  Sites.  It  says.  In  effect, 
that  new  thinking  about  public  housing  is 
essential  If  the  city  Is  to  continue  its  fight 
against  slums  and  blight.  Indeed,  new 
means  of  housing  displaced  families  will 
have  to  be  found  if  the  city  is  to  cope  with 
its  traffic  congestion  by  building  the  Inner 
Loop  and  to  go  forward  with  construction 
urgently  needed  by  governmental  agencies. 
The  basic  fact  is  that  there  is  almost  no 
vacant  land  left  in  the  District.  Thus  proj- 
ects of  any  substanstial  size  Involve  displace- 
ment of  people,  and  housing  for  at  least  some 
of  them  must  be  found. 

More  than  4,000  public  housing  units  will 
be  needed  in  the  District  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  Committee  found,  to  permit  vital 
urban  renewal  propects  to  go  forward.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  may  be  able  to  meet  some  of  this 
need  by  building  In  slum  areas  taken  over  by 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  But  this 
will  necessitate  a  write-down  in  the  cost  of 
reclaimed  and  cleared  slum  properties,  for 
the  addition  of  full  acquisition  and  clearing 
costs  to  building  costs  would  push  the  total 
outlay  per  unit  above  the  maximum  fixed  by 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  for  proj- 
ects eligible  for  rental  subsidies.  Some  re- 
lief may  thus  be  forthcoming,  but  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  go  far  enough. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  the  NCHA 
also  be  authorized  to  acquire  existing  houses 
in  specified  areas  with  the  object  of  rehabili- 
tating them  for  public  housing  use.  The 
acquisition  of  some  large  older  dwellings 
would  greatly  ease  the  problem  of  housing 
large  families.  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to 
build  new  units  for  these  families  within  the 
PHA's  cost  limitations.  Purchase  of  indi- 
vidual houses  or  relatively  small  groups  of 
houses  would  also  tend  to  overcome  the 
mounting  objections  to  large  Institutional- 
ised projects  for  low-income  families. 


Some  communities  have  tried  to  meet  the 
problem  of  excessive  site  costs  by  buUdlng 
miUtlstory  apartments,  but  these  are  par- 
ticularly unsuitable  to  the  large  families 
with  small  children  that  the  DUtrlct  needs 
especially  to  house.  The  two  feasible  alter- 
natives appear  to  be  write-downs  for  cleared 
land  and  greater  fiexlblllty  In  the  acquisition 
of  low-cost  housing  already  In  use.  There 
Is  no  really  valid  distinction  between  bulla- 
Ing  new  public  housing  projects  for  low- 
Income  families  and  purchasing  on  the  open 
market  of  existing  structures  for  this  pur- 
pose, except  that  the  latter  course  Is  easier 
on  the  public  purse.  Certainly  the  Capital 
City  cannot  permit  its  progress  in  clearing 
Blums  and  rebuilding  blighted  areas  to  be 
cut  off  for  want  of  feasible  means  of  relocat- 
ing displaced  f  amUies. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  had  occasion 
to  address  the  Senate  upon  the  subject 
of  price  support  payments.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  he  cited  an 
Oregonian,  Mrs.  Amanda  Duvall,  of 
Heppner,  Oreg.,  as  receiving  a  payment 
of  $104,944.  The  speech  was  carried 
upon  the  press  wires. 

Mr.  Al  Lamb,  manager  of  the  Morrow 
County  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  has  brought 
to  my  attention  certain  facts  which  sug- 
gest that  the  whole  story  was  not  made 
clear  in  the  presentation  to  the  Senate. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  facts  were  not  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  for 
if  they  had  been,  I  am  confident  that  he 
would  have  made  reference  to  them. 

In  order  that  the  complete  picture  may 
be  presented,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Lamb's  letter, 
dated  February  27,  which  shows  that 
Mrs.  Duvall  redeemed  26,195  bushels  of 
her  wheat  at  a  cost  to  her  of  $47,736.96 
in  principal,  interest,  and  loan  charges, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MOKBOW  COTTNTT  GRAIN 

GaoTKrEBs,  Inc., 
Lexington,  Oreg..  February  27, 1959. 
Hon,  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  feel  the  recent 
Associated  Press  report  quoting  Senator 
John  J.  Williams  in  reference  to  the  1957 
price-suppc»-t  payments  to  Mrs.  Amanda 
Duvall,  of  Heppner,  does  an  Injustice  by 
way  of  not  giving  the  full  story. 

ActuaUy  Mrs.  DuvaU  took  CCC  loans 
amounting  to  $104,944  on  her  1957  crop  of 
wheat  and  barley.  What  isn't  reported  is 
that  Mrs.  Duvall  redeemed  26,195  btishels  of 
her  wheat  which  was  under  loan  prior  to 
the  Government  takeover  date  at  a  cost  to 
her  of,>4i7,736.96.  This  stim  was  paid  CCC 
as  payment  of  principal  and  interest  plus 
loan  charges  by  Mrs.  Duvall  who  then  mar- 
keted the  26,195  bushels  through  this  co- 
operative. 

The  above-mentioned  payment  of  almost 
$50,000  reduces  the  tota  cash  benefits  by  this 
figure.  In  addition  the  CCC  took  full  title 
to  the  balance  of  her  1957  crop  of  wheat, 
amounting  to  10,912  bushels,  stored  In  our 
elevators,  plus  her  full  harvested  crop  ot 
barley.  The  wheat  she  redeemed  and  sold 
was  In  her  own  farm  storage  and  carried  a 
later  loan  date  hence  lower  Interest  charges. 

The  market  value  of  the  commodltlee 
taken  over  by  the  Government  amounted  to 
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wry  nearly  tbe  loan  price  plue  Interest  and 
charges.  Reducing  the  total  cash  received 
by  the  amount  paid  back  by  Mrs.  Duvall 
pixxs  the  ralue  of  the  grain  atirrendered 
certainly  pares  the  net  benefits  received  to  a 
very  low  figure. 

While  admltedly  there  are  defects  In  the 
present  farm  law.  it  hardly  seems  fair  to 
this  writer  that  Mrs.  Duvall.  a  widow  whose 
only  daughter  was  killed  not  long  ago, 
should  be  held  up  as  a  horrible  example  by 
a  Member  of  the  UJS.  Senate.  Mrs.  Duvall 
Is  a  successful  farmer  whose  farming  oper- 
ations are  an  example  to  her  neighbors,  and 
■he  is  one  that  baa  always  complied  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  those  who  wish  to  make  polit- 
ical hay  out  of  the  results  of  the  present 
*^|^  administration  of  the  Farm  Price-Supports 
*"  Act,  might  do  well  to  turn  their  guns  ajjainst 
those  largely  responsible  for  results  rather 
than  on  hard-working  farmers  who  are  also 
taxpayers. 

Sincerely, 

Al  liAMB,  Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  Kratifying  development  in 
these  early  months  of  the  86th  Congress 
has  been  the  commencement  of  early 
-hearings  on  a  bill  which  I  am  con- 
vinced will  become  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  this  or  any  other  Congress. 

I  refer  to  the  important  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41,  authored  by  the  dean 
of  the  Senatels  health  legislation,  the 
esteemed  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  to  create  a  National  Institute 
for  International  Medical  Research. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  una- 
nimity with  which  the  bill  has  been 
greeted  not  only  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  other  professions  in  the 
healing  arts,  but  by  the  American  people 
generally. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  along 
with  well  over  half  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  majority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  who  shares  the  deepest 
of  interest  in  advancing  human  health 
everywhere. 


BtmsAu  or 


THE    BTTDCET    POSmON    OVKRLT 

KcsTaicnvx 


It  is  my  understanding  that  next 
week,  the  administration's  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  health  field  will  testify  on 
the  bill.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  they  will  endorse  the  principle 
of  the  bill.  I  am  delighted  that  S.J. 
Res.  41  will  hav«*  their  general  support. 

The  only  question  which  remains — 
and  it  Is  a  very  big  question — is  the 
level  of  specific  financial  authorization 
for  the  bill. 

Here  the  controlling  factor  which  per- 
sists in  the  administration's  mind  Is  ap- 
parently the  restrictive  position  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  $30  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  amounts  to  one- 
fourteenth  of  1  percent  of  the  overall 
budget  expenditures  which  will  be  in- 
curred this  year. 

Fifty  million  dollars  amounts  to  less 
than  33  cents  per  pe^Bon  In  the  United 
States  per  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  whether  the  ad- 
ministration  specifically    approves    the 


Hill  bill's  authorization  level  or  not, 
the  bill  in  Its  final  form  will,  indeed, 
contain  the  $50  millian  figure. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  process  Is  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  present  authorization 
process.  We  know  that  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations 
can  independently  Judge  later  on  as  to 
the  exact  amount  which  should  actual- 
ly be  allocated  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 

MT  EUSOPCAN   TRIP  CONriRMSD   BXSKAaCH    NEED 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
have  any  doubt  that  there  is  needed 
right  now  for  a  great  many  deserving 
international  research  projects,  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money — in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  do  not  base  this  estimate  on  con- 
jecture: I  base  it  upon  the  findings  of 
my  tour  of  Western  European  countries 
In  November  and  E>ecember  of  1958. 

In  instance  after  instance,  I  heard 
from  French,  British,  Norwegian,  Swed- 
ish, Fiimish,  and  other  scientists  of  spe- 
cific imder-nourished  projects  where 
speedy  American  assistance  might  prove 
virtually  indispensable  toward  unlock- 
ing the  answers  to  major  disea^s. 

So,  Lister  Hill's  great  bill  is  needed 
now — today.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
money  under  It  will  actually  start  mov- 
ing through  the  pipeline  not  next  year, 
but  In  this  calendar  year.  Itself. 

SUBCOMMrrTEX     PKINT     CONIIRMS     LEGAL     CAPS 
Xtf  AtJTHORrrT 

There  are  two  other  points:  It  is  es- 
sential, as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
contends,  that  there  be  adequate  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  support  of  inter- 
national medical  research. 

Tomorrow,  there  will  be  released  the 
second  committee  print,  prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organizations,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman,  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
This  print  is  entitled  "Statutory  Au- 
thority for  Medical  and  Other  Health- 
Related  Research  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— the  Basis  for  International  Co- 
operation." 

The  print  documents  the  fact  that  al- 
though .ihere  Is  broad  general  authority 
now  for  the  conduct  of  overseas  medical 
research,  there  are  certain  omissions  so 
far  as  specific  authority  is  concerned. 

On  page  X  of  the  Introduction,  I  point 
out  that  a  specific  mandate  would  in- 
deed appear  to  be  in  order.  A  mandate 
for  what  purpose?  A  legal  mandate  for 
greatly  expanded  medical  research. 

I  point  out  further  that  Congress  has 
indicated,  time  and  time  again,  its  vir- 
tually unanimous  support  for  the  superb 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  medical 
research  arms  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, notably  the  great  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  under  Dr.  James 
Shaiuion.  Now,  at  last,  imder  the  Hill 
bUl,  the  Nm  wUl  be  given  the  full  and 
specific  statutory  authority  which  It 
needs  and  should  have. 

MT  URTXR  TO  PKXSIDKNT  EISXN  HOWES 

The  second  point  which  I  should  like 
to  make  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  likewise  often  signi- 
fied his  deep  interest  in  this  subject. 

When.  In  December  1958,  I  returned 
from  my  visit  with  Premier  Khrushchev, 


one  of  my  very  first  acta  was  to  visit  the 
White  House,  at  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  order  to  report  to 
him  in  full  as  to  my  visit. 

I  discussed  with  him  my  conunents 
In  the  field  of  health,  as  in  other  fields, 
with  Premier  Khrushchev.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  President  Eisenhower  re- 
sponded with  warmth  and  interest,  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  expanded 
health  cooperation. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  now  follow  through,  not  only 
by  giving  the  Hill  bill  the  administra- 
tion's full  support,  but  by  a  host  of  other 
actions. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  ofOcials  of  the  executive  branch 
who  are  responsible  for  health  are  fer- 
vent supporters  of  expanded  world 
health  cooperation.  Here,  I  include  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Dr.  Arthur  8.  Flemming;  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Dr.  LeRoy  Bumey:  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Miss  Mary  Switzer;  ICA's 
Director  of  Health,  Dr.  Eugene  Campbell; 
and  many  others  down  the  line. 

A  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  world  health  field. 

KKAOICATION    ACTION,    MOT    JTT8T 


In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
shall  be  submitting  specific  comments  as 
to  what  should  be  done  as  our  Interna- 
tional Health  Study  proceeds.  But  I 
can  say  now  that  future  action  should 
Include  a  bold  program  for  the  conquest 
of  Infectious  diseases  throughout  the 
world,  especially  in  the  developing  areas. 

Here  I  do  not  refer  simply  to  research 
against  these  diseases — for,  in  many  in- 
stances we  already  know  the  answers 
to  the  diseases.  I  refer  Instead  to  the 
need  under  World  Health  Organization 
auspices  to  apply  presently  available 
remedies  to  conquer  widely  rampant 
scourges. 

What  are  the  actual  methods  of 
conquest?  They  range  from  ma^s  Im- 
munization or  vaccination  to  clinical 
treatment  of  the  diseases:  control  or 
eradication  of  disease-carrying  Insects: 
and.  in  particular,  control  of  human 
waste  disposal  through  public  health 
service  sanitation  programs  In  areas  like 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin 
America. 

Returning  now  to  the  research  front, 
on  the  very  day  I  visited  the  President. 
I  confirmed  some  of  my  comments  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  White  House, 
which  was  thereafter  promptly  acknowl- 
edged. I  have  never  publicly  referred  to 
this  memorandum.  But  I  believe  it  is 
so  pertinent  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Hill  bill  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  together  with  my  letter  to 
the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DccxiiBxa  9,  1058. 

Hon.  DWIOHT  D.  EUENHOWn, 

The  President. 

The  White  House.  Washinffton,  DC. 

Mt  Dbab  M>.  Pbesident:  Ck>nflnnlnf  otir 
conversation  this  morning,  I  am  enclosing 
in  outline  form,  material  bearing  upon  in- 
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ternatlonal  health  and  medical  research  af- 
forts. 

I  want  you  to  know  bow  greaUy  I  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  to  report  to  you. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

HunntT  H.  HxncPHUT. 

MEMoaAMPimi 

Deceicbxb  9.  1968. 
To:  The  President  of  the  United  States. 
From:  Hubert  H.  Htmaphrey. 
Re  data  on  world  and  medical  research. 

BASIC     riNDINa 

One  of  the  International  phases  of  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  in  January  of  1958,  has 
stimulated  particular  icterest  among  many 
world  leaders.  This  was  the  proposal  under 
the  theme  of  "Works  for  Peace."  for  ex- 
panded health  cooperation  to  help  banish 
dlAease.  At  that  time,  tne  President  specifi- 
cally invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  with 
the  United  States  in  combating  heart  disease 
and  cancer,  among  other  scourges. 

Commencing  November  17,  I  began  a 
series  of  meetings  with  ]>olitlcal.  diplomatic 
and  medical  leaders  In  European  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  ways  and  means 
of  assisting  in  carrying  cut  this  concept. 

In  every  single  country  which  I  visited. 
Including  the  Soviet  Union.  I  found  that 
this  suggestion  in  the  President's  message 
had  met  with  a  unanimity,  warmth  and 
fervor  of  the  very  type  that  the  United 
States  would  most  desire. 

backgkovmd   or  stvdt 

X  have  been  reviewing  Uiis  subject  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Organiza- 
tions Of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Under  Senate  Resolution 
847  of  the  85th  Congres*;,  $30,000  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Senate  for  a 
study  of  International  health  research,  as- 
sistance and  rehabllitatlo?!  activities. 

This  study  resolution  c.ime  as  a  part  of  a 
series  of  actions  by  the  Senate  In  the  85th 
Congress  among  which  were  tlie  following: 

(1)  The  incorporation,  at  my  suggestion, 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  Public 
Law  85-477.  of  two  health  amendments — 

(a)  Declaring  "it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  and  strengthen 
mutual  efforts  among  the  nations  for  re- 
search against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease 
and  cancer." 

(b)  Approving  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Developmeat  Act.  Public  Law 
480.  83d  Congress  empowering  the  use  of 
counterpart  currencies  for  6upp>ortlng  scien- 
tific. Including  medical,  rewarch. 

(2)  A  Senate  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 381.  inviting  the  President  to  consider 
the  poasiblllty  of  Inviting  the  World  Health 
OrganlzaUon  to  approve  an  International 
health  and  medical  research  year. 

Other  actions,  outside  Ihe  Congress,  have 
likewise  advanced  this  general  goal: 

(a)  The  action  of  the  United  States,  as 
announced  by  Dr.  Milton  Blsenhowcr  at  the 
WHO  meeting  In  Minneapolis,  making  avail- 
able $300,000  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
for  an  enlarged  role  of  resiarch  by  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

(b)  The  action  last  Pritlay  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  In  unanimously 
deciding  to  invite  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization to  carry  out  Its  plans  for  an  Interna- 
tional health  year.  This  proposal  now  Is 
scheduled  to  come  up  before  the  WHO  exec- 
utive board  in  January  and  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  world  health  assembly  in 
May. 

STTBCOMlCrrTEE   TBIP 

My  study  tour  of  Western  Kurope  Included 
the  following  research  centers,  among  others: 

Geneva,  the  World  Health  Organisation, 
Including    consulUtlon    with    Its    Director 


General,  Dr.  N.  G.  Candau  and  the  Chiefs 
of  WHO  speclallEed  sections. 

Paris,  the  Radium  Institute  and  Hospital, 
the  Pasteiir  Institute,  the  Maternity  Hos- 
pital,   and   the   Hospital    for   Sick   Children. 

Stockholm,  the  Carollnska  Institute's  Cen- 
ters of  Bacteriology  and  Immimology,  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  and  Institute  of  CeU  Re- 
search. 

Helsinki,  the  Brain-Damage  Institute,  the 
Institute  for  Occupational  Diseases.  Tiunor 
Center,  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  others. 

My  discussions  were  not  limited  to  leading 
medical  researchers,  Including  Nobel  Award 
winners,  but  rather  extended  to  executive 
offlclaU  such  as  the  President  of  Finland, 
diplomats,  such  as  the  Acting  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Norway,  Dapartmental  heads,  such 
as  the  Minister  of  Health  of  Prance,  and 
many  others. 

approval  by  psemier  khhdshchev 
The  most  significant  of  my  conversations 
during  the  trip  was  my  8-ho\ir  discussion 
with  Soviet  Premier  N.  S.  Khrushchev.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  period  of  our  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  health  and  medical  re- 
search. 

I  submitted  to  him,  point  by  point,  a  series 
of  specific  suggestions.  His  response  was 
uniformly  favorable  and.  indeed,  enthusi- 
atitlc.     The  specific  proposals  included — 

(1)  The  further  prompt  implementation 
and  broadening  of  the  medical  exchange  pro- 
visions of  the  Lacy-Zarubln  Exchange  Agree- 
ment. (This  agreement,  albeit  limited,  has 
in  my  Judgment,  been  working  out  very 
well  Indeed  to  date.) 

(2)  An  expanded  program  to  speed  two- 
way  flow  of  medical  data.  Including  fuller 
and  prompter  exchange  of  medical  articles, 
monographs,  books  and  abstracts. 

(3)  Increased  personal  contact  between 
Soviet  and  American  scientists,  through  both 
correspondence  and  visits,  as  well  as  by 
greater  participation  in  international  sym- 
posia and  In  panels  of  experts  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

(4)  Speedy  progress  toward  the  proposed 
International  public  health  and  medical  re- 
search  year. 

(5)  Soviet-United  States  collaboration  In 
one  particular  new  field  of  universal  Interest. 
perinatal  research.  This  would  consist  of 
a  campaign  of  Intensified  research  Into  ma- 
ternal-child health,  commencing  prior  to  the 
birth  of  babies  and  extending  through  the 
crucial  weeks  following  entry  of  the  new 
life  Into  the  world. 

I  spelled  out  certain  additional  detail  In 
my  conversations  with  Dr.  V.  M.  Zdlianov, 
Soviet  Deputy  Minister  of  Health,  Including 
a  recommendation  for  a  Joint  Soviet-United 
States  rehabilitation  program.  This  would 
be  particularly  geared  to  serve  the  needs  of 
disabled  veterans,  but  would  include  handi- 
capped civilians  as  well. 

ADVANTAGES   TO   THE   TTNITED    STATES 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  further  Soviet- 
United  States  cooperation  in  health  are,  in 
my  Judgment  as  follows: 

(1)  Prom  a  humanitarian  Interest,  coojh 
eratlon  fulflUs  the  creed  expressed  In  all  the 
religions  of  mankind  to  "heal  the  sick."  Co- 
operation likewise  carries  out  the  concept 
of  medicine.  Itself,  In  Its  dedication  to  mak- 
ing available  knowledge.  Irrespective  of 
ideology  or  boundary. 

(2)  Prom  a  diplomatic  standpoint.  It 
may  help  to  thaw  at  least  one  phase  of  the 
cold  war. 

It  wlU  help  to  lower  the  wall  of  suspicion 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  because  here  is  a  field  in  which  even 
the  barriers  of  dlstnist  tend  to  lessen  before 
the  conunon  desire  to  serve  human  beings. 

(3)  From  a  practical  standpoint.  It  will 
bring  more  and  more  Russian  citizens  Into 
contact  with  Americans  and  other  foreign 
nationals. 


AinaiCAN    nCPLKKKNTATIOH 

Several  specific  opportunities,  as  I  see 
them,  await  the  United  States: 

(1)  Favorable  conslderaUon  'oy  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  next  year  of 
legislation  which  will  be  offered  by  Senator 
Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  and  wliich  I  will  be 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  Its  purpose  would 
be  creation  of  a  new  National  Institute  for 
International  Medical  Research.  Such  an 
Institute  would  become  the  channel  for 
American  oversea  research  aid. 

(2)  Consideration  of  the  research  recom- 
mendations which  will  come  from  the 
WHO  meeting  in  May.  While  It  would  be 
premature  at  the  moment  to  say  what 
WHO'S  recommendations  wlU  be.  It  seems 
clear  that  what  will  be  needed  most  of  all  Is 
a  United  States  contribution  to  a  special 
WHO  research  account.  This  wotUd  be  an 
open -end  muIUlateral  fund  to  be  used  for 
carrying  out  research,  prlnclpaUy  Into  heart 
disease  and  cancer. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  many  other  nations  would  contribute 
to  such  a  special  account.  Already  as  a 
precedent  the  United  States  has  made  sub- 
BtanUal  contributions  to  the  WHO  special 
malaria  account. 

(3>  Much  broader  and  prompter  use  of 
Public  Law  480  and  other  counterpart 
funds,  for  example,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering medical  education  and  medical  re- 
search abroad. 

None  of  the  sums  of  money  contemplated 
In  any  of  the  references  above  are  substan- 
tial In  relation  to  the  overall  budget  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  authorized,  they  would  help 
not  only  directly  but  Indirectly  In  gener- 
ating enlarged  health  budgets  In  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Thus,  we  would  be 
serving  as  a  catalyst  toward  research 
breakthroughs  not  simply  In  our  own 
land  but  In  other  lands;  and  aU  mankind 
would  ultimately  benefit. 


SALUTE  TO  MINNESOTA  MEDICINE 
AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
WORUD  HEALTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Minnesota,  the  North  Star  State,  has 
made  outstanding  contributions  in 
countless  fields.  But  in  one  particular 
field.  I  am  sure,  Miimesota,  by  universal 
agreement,  stands  among  the  very  first 
rank  in  the  49  States.  I  refer  to  the  con- 
tributions which  the  State  of  Minnesota 
has  made  and  Is  making  in  advancing 
and  protecting  human  health. 

Minnesota  medical  discoveries  have 
literally  circled  the  earth.  And  so  have 
Minnesota-bom  and  Minnesota-trained 
doctors.  Over  a  period  of  many  years,  it 
has  been  my  privilege — first,  as  a  private 
citizen,  later  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis, 
and  now  as  U.S.  Senator — to  see  at  first 
hand  the  pioneering  by  Minnesota  health 
leaders. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  in 
person,  time  and  time  again,  not  only 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the 
great  Mayo  Foundation,  but  I  have  met 
with  a  great  many  physicians  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  my  State;  with 
general  practitioners,  with  specialists, 
with  public  health  officers;  with  leaders 
in  medical  schools,  hospitals,  sanitari- 
ums, nursing  homes,  and  other  health  fa- 
cilities. I  can  say  that  my  contact  with 
these  dedicated  members  of  the  healing 
arts  has  been  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  of  my  life. 
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mi'VUt  BT    BKOBOANIEATION   8T7BC01CMITTXZ 

These  facts  were  cmiflrmed  anew  to 
me  in  the  course  of  my  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate's  International  Health 
Study.  Twice  the  Senate  has  author- 
ized this  vital  work — the  first  time  in 
August  1958,  when  Senate  Resolution 
347,  85th  Congress,  was  approved,  and 
then,  again,  in  January,  when  a  1-year 
extension  was  authorized  under  Senate 
Resolution  42  of  the  86th  Congress. 

To  attain  the  goals  of  this  Interna- 
tional Health  Study,  my  colleagues  and 
I  on  this  Senate  Government  Operations 
subcommittee  have  set  what  might  be 
called  a  dragnet  for  ideas.  We  have 
sent  letters  of  invitation  for  comments 
to  every  medical  leader,  at  home  and 
abroad,  whom  we  might  possibly  contact 
with  limited  time  and  staff. 

The  outpouring  of  response  has  been 
tremendously  gratifying.  But  I  can  say, 
in  all  truth,  that  the  State  of  Minnesota 
yields  to  none  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  constructive  replies  which  it 
has  sent. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  report  on  the 
subjects  and  names  of  a  few  of  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  who  have  sent  in  their 
comments.  To  make  any  such  selection 
is  difficult,  in  that  so  broad  and  detailed 
have  been  many  of  the  responses  that  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  touch  upon  a  few  high- 
lights. 
medical  leadership   rbom  the  north  star 

state:  comments  to  international  health 

STTTDT  subcommittee 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  include 
references  to  all  of  the  Minnesota  medi- 
cal groups,  voluntary  health  agencies, 
doctors  of  medicine,  biologists,  chemists, 
and  civic-minded  laymen  who  have 
kindly  written  to  our  subcommittee. 

Not  only  have  they  documented  what 
they  are  now  doing  in  international 
medical  research  and  international  med- 
ical assistance  programs  but,  most  im- 
portant, they  have  sent  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  health  program 
of  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

Here,  without  attempting  to  be  all- 
inclusive,  are  a  few  highlights: 

COMMENTS     FROM     UNIVERSITY     OF     MINNESOTA 

First.  In  his  response.  Dean  Robert  B. 
Howard,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School,  pointed  out  with 
promptness  and  thoroughness,  many 
helpful  facts.  He  cited,  for  example, 
that  there  are  more  than  60  young  men 
and  women  from  all  over  the  world  tak- 
ing graduate  training  in  the  various 
clinical  and  basic  science  departments 
of  our  medical  school.  He  documented 
Minnesota's  pioneering  achievements  of 
the  past  including  great  research  contri- 
butions, ranging  from  Dr.  Wesley 
Spink's  work  on  brucellosis  and  Dr.  J.  T. 
Syverton's  work  in  the  department  of 
bacteriology  and  immunology — which 
has  been  of  such  importance  in  the 
development  of  an  oral  vaccine  against 
polio — to  the  studies  of  Dr.  Cecil  W. 
Watson  on  metabolism  of  bile  and  blood 
pigments. 

Second.  Dr.  Stewart  C.  Thompson,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health,  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  4 
years  students  in  that  school  have  come 
from  no  less  than  36  countries. 


On  the  research  phase,  he  pointed  to 
the  esteemed  work  of  Dr.  Ancel  Keys 
on  the  problem  of  atherosclerosis.  In- 
cluding Dr.  Key's  recent  work  in  Yugo- 
slavia, where  he  headed  a  team  of  20 
from  6  countries. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  pointed  out,  too, 
the  very  considerable  number  of  faculty 
members  of  the  school  who  have  become 
consultants  to  a  great  many  foreign 
coim  tries. 

'7:Tiird.  Dr.  Keys,  incident  illy.  In  a 
letter  to  me,  pointed  to  the  important 
recommendations  which  have  been  filed 
by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Society  of  Cardiology,  of 
which  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  and  Dr. 
Keys  are  cochairmen.  This  research 
program  contemplates  what  I,  too,  re- 
gard as  a  "must" — a  vast  epidemiological 
program  involving  examination,  follow- 
up,  and  reexamination  5  years  later  of 
men  age  40  to  59  in  15  to  20  areas,  in 
order  to  get  a  graphic  picture  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  incidence  of  heart 
disease. 

PREVENTING    MOUTH   CANCXS 

Fourth.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Gorlin,  chairman 
of  the  division  of  oral  pathology,  school 
of  dentistry,  who  has  done  very  fine 
work  in  the  field  of  mouth  canctt-,^as 
pointed  up  the  great  international  possi- 
bilities for  further  constructive  work 
along  this  line.  In  many  areas  of  the 
world — India,  China,  and  even  within 
our  own  Western  Hemisphere — Cuba, 
for  example — oral  cancer,  for  unex- 
plained reasons,  amounts  to  40  percent 
or  more  of  all  body  cancer. 

I  point  out  that  Minnesota  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  drive  to  detect  oral  can- 
cer, first  with  a  pilot  detection  project 
at  Willmar,  followed  by  a  second  project 
at  Winona. 

Fifth.  Dr.  John  A.  Anderson,  head  of 
the  department  of  pediatrics,  wrote  on  a 
subject  of  special  interest  to  me:  ex- 
panding world  collaboration  in  prenatal 
research.  This  was  one  of  the  points 
of  five  point  health  program  which  I  took 
upon  with  Premier  Khrushchev  in  Mos- 
cow and  on  which  the  Soviet  Premier 
indicated  warm  accord. 

Sixth.  Director  Katherine  J.  Densford. 
of  the  school  of  nursing,  pointed  out  the 
great  international  challenges  In  the 
nursing  field.  Miss  Densford  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  this  important  area  of  health  services. 

MINNESOTA    REHABILITATION    LEADERS 

Seventh.  Dr.  William  Kubicek.  leader 
in  innumerable  health  capacities  and 
famed  particularly  in  the  department  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation, 
has  been  of  tremendous  aid  to  us  in 
pointing  up  the  great  opportunities  and 
needs  in  his  specialty  for  additional 
work  throughout  the  world. 

Let  me  mention,  too,  that  Dr.  Fred- 
erick J.  Kottke,  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Rehabilitation  Center, 
has  cited  the  diverse  challenges  in  physi- 
cal medicine  and  rehabilitation.  I  may 
say  that  one  of  the  most  inspiring  pieces 
of  literature  which  one  might  read  is  the 
second  biennial  report  for  1956-58  on  the 
work  of  the  center.  Here  are  described 
not  only  the  impressive  research  pro- 
grams, but  also  the  educational  activi- 


ties and  the  medical  and  rehabilitation 
services  for  patients. 

I  could  not  turn  from  the  rehabilita- 
tion subject  without  citing,  as  well,  the 
universally  admired  name  of  Dr.  Frank 
Kruzen,  senior  consultant  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic. 
Not  long  ago,  Dr.  Kruzen  wrote  to  me: 
WlBe  development  of  International  pro- 
gram* for  the  Improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  will.  In  my 
opinion,  tend  to  break  down  prejudices. 
Furthermore,  I  think  that  such  programs 
win  teach  the  people  of  other  countries  the 
true  character  of  the  American  people. 

Let  me  mention,  too,  excellent  sug- 
gestions from  Dr.  Paul  M.  Ellwood,  Jr., 
director  of  m-patient  service  at  the 
Elizabeth  Kenny  Institute  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

Eighth.  Dr.  Harry  R.  Meyerlng.  dlrec- . 
tor  of  special  education  at  Mankota 
State  College  has  given  the  subcommit-  = 
tee  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  as  the 
first  assistant  director  of  Tarsus  Ameri- 
can College  in  Turkey  as  well  as  the 
information  he  was  able  to  gather  dur- 
ing his  survey  of  private  educational 
institutions  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  Turkey, 
and  Greece. 

MATO   POUNDATION   COOPKRATTON 

Ninth.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Clark,  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  has  given  us  counsel  on 
medical  research  opportunities  and  has 
suggested  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
international  medical  cooperation  might 
be  strengthened. 

Tenth.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo  Is  per- 
sonally giving  us  his  full  cooperation 
and  has  encouraged  the  staff  to  be  of 
all  possible  assistance. 

Eleventh.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Mayo, 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Code  sent  us  an  excel- 
lent outline  of  the  wonderful  research 
work  that  world-recognized  Mayo  staff 
members  are  doing  all  over  the  world. 

Of  course,  each  of  these  distinguished 
leaders  has  given  all  due  credit  to  col- 
leagues for  indispensable  collaborative 
work. 

These,  then,  are  but  a  few  of  the  hon- 
ored individuals  who  have  interrupted 
their  busy  days  in  order  to  share  obser- 
vations with  our  international  health 
study. 

Right  now.  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee and  I.  together  with  our  sub- 
committee staff,  are  exploring  a  great 
many  "leads"  which  have  been  suggested 
to  us  by  Minnesotans  and  others  on  ways 
and  means  of  advancing  world  medical 
science. 

NEED  rOR  MORE  HILL -BURTON  PUNDS 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  medical  facili- 
ties of  my  own  and  other  States  will  be 
still  furthe*  enabled  to  meet  their  grow- 
ing responsibilities. 

Very  recently.  I  heard  from  Dr.  Robert 
N.  Barr.  secretary  and  executive  officer 
of  our  State  department  of  health,  with 
regard  to  the  increasing  needs  under 
the  Minnesota  State  plan  for  hospitals, 
public  health  centers  and  related  medi- 
cal facilities.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
Minnesota,  despite  our  splendid  pro- 
grams, there  are  43  community  hospitals 
outside  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
which  need  complete  replacement,  or 
major  remodeling,  and  additions  in  order 
to  meet  present  hospital  standards. 
Adequate  Hill -Burton  funds  are.  there- 
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fore,  not  a  luxury  for  the  United  States: 
they  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  desires  and  needs  of  our 
growing  American  population. 

AMERICA'S  HEALTH  MEEDS 

America  needs  more  doctors.  It  needs 
more  nurses.  It  needs  more  modem 
health  facilities  and  health  specialists. 
It  needs  more  researchers.  It  needs 
higher  pay  and  higher  esteem  for  its 
researchers. 

The  world  has  needs  as  well.  With- 
out in  any  way  detracting  from  or  limit- 
ing our  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people,  we  must  seek  to  fulfill  our  inter- 
national health  responsibilities,  espe- 
cially among  the  developing  areas  of  the 
globe. 

Doing  so  will  pay  back  dividends  of 
satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind,  in  ad- 
dition to  dividends  of  new  medical  dis- 
coveries. 

Cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  dis- 
orders, neurological  ailments,  allergies, 
dental  troubles,  arthritis,  diabetes,  eye. 
speech  and  hearing  problems,  congenital 
malformations — these  are  the  burden  of 
many  Minnesotans  and  of  the  people  of 
all  49  States  of  the  Union. 

These  are  universal  burdens  as  well, 
weighing  heavily  on  men  and  women 
everyuhere. 

As  medical  research  anyuhere  unlocks 
the  mysteries  of  disease,  men  are  helped 
evennfc'here. 

Tomorrow,  as  today  and  yesterday, 
medical  light  from  the  North  Star  State 
will  continue  to  illuminate  the  major 
unsolved  medical  problems  of  our  times. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  March  9,  1959, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  5, 1959. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Commission  on  Internation- 
al Commodity  Trade  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Paul  F.  Poster,  of  Maryland,  to  be  repre- 
sentative of   the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
vice  Robert  M.  McKinney. 

Federal  Reserve  System 
George  Harold  King.  Jr..  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Grovernors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1946, 
vice  James  Kimble  Vardaman,  Jr.,  resigned. 

U.S.  Attorney 
S.  Hazard  Gillespie.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.   attorney    for   the   southern   district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Paul 
W.  Williams,  resigned. 


Postmasters 

The  following-named  persofu  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

George  N.  Chastang.  Cltronelle,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  8.  B.  Thomas,  retired. 

John  P.  Segrest.  Jr..  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Meadors,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Ola  M.  Cosgrove.  Delta  Junction.  Alaska. 
Office  established  July  13.  1957. 

Martha  R.  Prater.  Glenallen.  Alaska,  in 
place  of  A.  G.  Simmons,  resigned. 

Corlnne  M.  Thompson,  Hoonah,  Alaska.  In 
place  of  Frank  Shotter,  retired. 

Harold  B.  Lie.  Kotzebue,  Alaska,  in  place 
of  A.  G.  Francis,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Travis  G.  Carroll,  Waldo,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
P.  E.  Pincher,  deceased. 

CALIPORNIA 

Allan  Mullenburg,  Artesla,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  H.  8.  Summers,  retired. 

Irene  K.  Chllcote,  Clearlake  Oaks.  Calif., 
In  place  of  P.  H.  Meyer,  removed. 

Edna  M.  3equealth,  Kenwood,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  H.  O.  Hoe,  removed. 

Earl  J.  Copenhaver,  Norco,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Pries,  retired. 

Hazel  R.  Jacobson,  Tecopa,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  G.  K.  Monlke.  retired. 

Henry  A.  Davis,  Walnut,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
M.  A.  Broadbere.  resigned. 

Walter  E.  Lang,  Jr.,  WUton,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  G.  B.  Stout,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Hubert  E.  May,  Alamosa,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
R.  D.  Saunders,  retired. 

Evelyn  L.  Henlon,  Winter  Park,  Colo,  In 
place  of  G.  H.  Allison,  resigned. 

PLORIDA 

Robert  L.  Burgust,  Apopka,  Pla.,  In  place  of 
P.  L.  Burgust,  retired. 

William  H.  Hicks,  Brooker,  Pla.,  in  place  of 
T.  B,  Plnholster.  retired. 

Robert  K.  Tillman.  Bushnell,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  W.  T.  Eddlns,  retired. 

Blanche  E.  Williams,  Cassadaga,  Pla.,  In 
place  of  R.  A.  Williams,  retired. 

Lula  M.  Barnes,  Coleman,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
Clara  Wicker,  retired. 

Charles  W.  Curtis,  Daytona  Beach.  Pla..  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Talton,  retired. 

Ora  E.  Terry.  Fort  White.  Pla..  in  place  of 
T.  M.  Crouch,  deceased. 

Charles  L.  English.  GreenviUe,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Laird,  retired. 

GayueUe  H.  Mutter.  Intercession  City,  Pla., 
in  place  of  Ethel  Cox,  removed. 

Sara  Bryan  Rogers,  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  F.  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Audrey  8.  Duff.  Mlms,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
C.  K.  Duff,  retired. 

Edmund  G.  Krigline.  Opa-locka.  Fla.,  in 
place  of  W.  S.  Griffiths,  resignea. 

Ray  H.  Schmidt,  Panama  City,  Pla.,  in  place 
of  Bernard  OTBrien,  resigned. 

John  R.  Douglass,  Port  Tampa  City,  Pla., 
in  place  of  Mildred  Hanks,  deceased. 

Joaeph  William  Penrod,  Stuart,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  R.  W.  Hartman,  retired. 


GEORGIA 

George  E.  Towns,  Alamo,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
V.  W.  Hartley,  Sr.,  transferred. 

Susie  D.  Bryant,  Calvary,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
C.  C.  Allen,  retired. 

Jean  H.  DcLoach,  Claxton,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
T.  V.  Nevll.  retired. 

Joseph  H.  Summerour.  Duluth.  Oa.,  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Summerour.  deceased. 

William  R.  Cook.  Fairburn,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  S.  B.  Green,  retired. 

Evangeline  D.  Burgamy,  Irwinton,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Lindsey,  retired. 

Onelta  H.  Barrett,  McBae,  Oa..  in  place  of 
M.  C.  Barineau.  retired. 


Edgar  P.  Faulkner.  Tucker,  Oa.,  In  place  of 
C.  A.  Randolph,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Paul  L.  Byrd,  Palisades,  Idaho,  In  place  o* 
Vera  Miskin,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Clarence  P.  Slebert,  Aledo,  111.,  In  place  of 
C.  D.  Lawson,  retired. 

Maurice  J.  Wlersema.  Fulton,  m..  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Hook,  retired. 

Thomas  W.  Harney,  Itasca.  111.,  in  place  of 
I.  E.  Hanson,  removed. 

Leonard  A.  Graham.  Shobonler,  HI.,  in 
place  of  O.  W.  Morell,  transferred. 

INDIANA 

Philip  E.  Buecher,  Jasper,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
Albert  Rumbach,  deceased. 

Jack  V.  Porter,  Roacbdale,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  Etcheson,  retired. 

Glenn  H.  Newby.  RussiavlUe.  Ind.,  in  place 
of  I.  D.  Watson,  deceased. 

IOWA 

John  R.  Cuveller,  Aplington.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  Celia  Boom,  retired. 

Dale  A.  Early.  Bristow.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
L.  M.  PTlsby.  deceased. 

Nels  M.  Nelson.  Crystal  Lake.  Iowa.  In  place 
of  P.  S.  Juhl.  retired. 

Cleon  D.  Sires.  New  Albln.  Iowa.  In  place 
of  S.  E.  Hartley,  retired. 

Calvin  O.  Levorson,  Riceville.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  P.  M.  White,  retired. 

KANSAS 

George  E.  Cox,  Buffalo,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
J.  K.  States,  retired. 

Lee  M.  Fraker.  Winchester,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  J.  G.  Hunsucker.  deceased. 

KENTUCKY 

James  C.  Davis,  Gray,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
R.  D.  Higgins,  transferred. 

James  H.  Easterling.  Grayson.  Ky..  in 
place  of  W.  L.  Horton.  removed. 

Jean  C.  Hall,  Viper,  Ky..  in  place  of  M.  H. 
Brashear,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Viola  H.  Smith.  Bonlta,  La.,  in  place  of 
E.  E.  Sisson,  transferred. 

Ruel  Gene  Roberson.  Dubach,  La.,  in 
place  of  C.  H.  Avery,  transferred. 

MASSACHTTSETTS 

Paul  H.  Smith,  Monimient  Beach,  Mass., 
in  place  of  H.  A.  Dainty,  resigned. 

MICHIGAN 

Philip  R.  Norman,  Bark  River,  Mich..  In 
place  of  H.  W.  Boyle,  retired. 

E.  George  Moser.  Richville,  Mich..  In  place 
of  E.  R.  Moser.  deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

Lester  W.  Graner.  KeUogg.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  C.  G.  T.  Lydon,  retired. 

Herbert  P.  Zslmer,  Kilkenny,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  Alice  Gillespie,  retired. 

Seth  G.  Withers,  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  A.  P.  Hemlem,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Penne,  Saint  James,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  C.  J.  Strom,  resigned. 

MISSISSIPFI 

Eugene  H.  Webb..  Beaumont,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  L.  B.  Dietz,  retired. 

William  R.  Moore,  Duck  Hill,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Patridge.  retired. 

James  W.  Bingham,  Guntown,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  S.  M.  Davis,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Warren  C.  Moser,  Auxvasse,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  8.  8.  Harrison,  retired. 

Truman  R.  Nlckerson.  Bethany,  .Mo.,  in 
place  of  W.  W.  Wilson,  transferred. 

Orpha  Mae  Bolln,  Bois  D'Arc,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  Lottie  Mason,  retired. 

Kenneth  V.  HoIIocher,  Eolia,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  W.  T.  Jensen,  retired. 

Oren  Dee  Moor.  Lincoln,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
W.  L.  White,  Jr.,  transferred. 
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George  K.  Wolfe,  Linn.  Mo.,  In  place  of 
J.  P.  Suellentrop,  retired. 

Oliver  M.  Judd,  Mapaville,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  W.  J.  Onder,  resigned. 

John  R.  Alllaon,  Marcellne,  Mo.,  in  place  at 
Anna  Watson,  retired. 

Jesse  F.  Kllpatrick,  RoUa,  Mo..  In  place  of 
C.  E.  Jones,  retired. 

Clifton  E.  Schuenemeyer,  Union.  Mo..  In 
place  of  C.  F.  Halllgan,  deceased. 

XCONTAHA 

Lee  M.  Enochson,  Medicine  Lake,  Mont.,  In 
place  of  N.  P.  Miller,  retired. 

KKBRASKA 

Ruben  G.  Werner.  Battle  Creek,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  A.  H.  Stuckwlsch,  resigned. 

Ben  D.  Fussell,  Geneva,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
C.  E.  Rock,  deceased. 

Carl  J.  Mann,  Hoskins,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
G.  E.  Fletcher,  deceased. 

Roy  H.  Clements,  Rlverton,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  M.  I.  Onstot,  retired. 

Mllo  T.  Jellnek,  Wilber,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
Fred  Shlmerda,  retired. 

NZW    HAlCPSHntC 

Balton  R.  Hayes,  Milton  Mills,  N.H.,  in 
place  of  F.  E.  Carswell,  deceased. 

William  J.  Drlscoll,  Plymouth,  N.H..  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Rand,  retired. 

NEW    JERSET 

Walter  F.  Haddock,  Midland  Park,  N  J.,  in 
place  of  Frank  Martin,  retired. 

Bjrron  B.  Holmes,  Ocean  Grove,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Austin,  retired. 

Regina  J.  Todd,  Port  Monmouth,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  R.  G.  Young,  removed. 

NEW    TORK 

Alfred  A.  Zottola,  Bedford  Hills,  N.T..  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Bruen,  retired. 

Helen  M.  Hlavac.  Bohemia.  N.Y..  In  place 
Of  G.  E.  Hlavac,  deceased. 

David  A.  Walt,  Burnt  Hills,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  Valentine  Bubb.  retired. 

James  D.  Sproull.  Cayuga,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  E.  T.  McDonald,  retired. 

Walter  M.  Paul,  Clnrk  Mills,  N.T..  in  place 
of  H.  M.  Nolan,  retired. 

Harry  C.  Young,  East  Amherst,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Louis  Witnauer.  retired. 

Charles  P.  Buonora.  Far  Rockaway.  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  Abraham  Flnkle.  deceased. 

Ellen  M.  Newman,  Greenhurst.  N.T.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Johnson,  retired. 

Penelope  M.  Bolton.  Haj^ue,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  C.  F.  Fitzgerald,  resigned. 

Elizabeth  M.  Jones.  Hurley,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  G.  C.  Kent,  retired. 

Eiward  O.  Wood,  Illon,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
T.  R.  Morris,  retired. 

Edward  H.  Esslg.  Jamaica,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  G.  W.  Rosenquest.  retired. 

Eirl  F.  Wheeler.  Undley,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  J.  K.  Holmes,  resigned. 

Martin  J.  O'Carroll.  Monticello,  N.T.,  in 
place  of  R.  8.  Washington,  retired. 

Chester  H.  Whltcher,  Mount  Morris,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  A.  M.  Clpriano,  removed. 

Jane  M.  Snide.  Newcomb,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Owen,  retired. 

Sherwin  A.  Radka.  Oakfleld,  N.Y..  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Farnsworth,  retired. 

Glen  H.  A!bsrdln^.  Oriskany  Falls,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  Gertrude  Russell,  retired. 

Horace  F.  Davles,  Platteburgh.  N.Y..  In  place 
of  Arthur  Sharron,  deceased. 

Bitty  P.  Kanar,  Porter  Corners,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Menshausen,  retired. 

Allen  B.  Cranston,  Portland,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  B.  F.  Skinner,  retired. 

John  8.  Hobba,  Red  Hook,  N.Y..  in  pitice 
of  Roland  A'Brlal,  resigned. 

Gladys  Behr,  Rocky  Point,  N.T.,  in  place  of 
M.  T.  Mushier,  retired. 

Charles  N.  Manuel.  Sea  Cliff,  N.T,,  in  pl«o« 
OX  R.  T.  Stevenion,  resigned. 
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Kirk  K.  McKee,  Smyrna.  N.T..  in  place  at 
B.  A.  Sweet,  retired. 

Robert  B.  Scott.  Jr..  Warwick,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  W.  R.  Carr,  retired. 

John  P.  Potter,  Wells,  N.T..  In  place  of 
T.  E.  Brown,  retired. 

Oswald  D.  Klrkby,  Westport.  V.t.,  in  place 
of  Lorrln  Eggleston,  retired. 

Ethelyn  M.  Cox,  Wllllamstown.  N.Y..  in 
place  of  Harry  Burns,  deceased. 

NOBTH  CAaOLINA 

Howard  G.   Crissman.   Aberdeen, 
place  of  E.  E.  Maurer,  removed. 

Walter  W.  Monroe.  Eagle  Springs, 
place  of  M.  C.  Lewis,  retired. 

Wlllard  W.  Reavls,  Hamptonvllle. 
place  of  B.  F.  Gough,  retired. 

Wayne  Jefferson  Edwards,  Marble, 
place  of  B.  H.  Mintz,  retired. 

Erlean  S.  Stevens,  Mayodan,  N.C, 
of  J.  V.  Hlghflll.  retired. 

Luclle  R.  Eagle.  Mlsenhelmer,  N.C. 
of  C.  A.  Dry.  resigned. 

William  R.  Stanley,  New  Bern,  N.C, 
of  R.  R.  Eagle,  retired. 

Virginia  E.  Sears,  Seaboard,  N.C. 
of  J.  B.  Stephenson,  resigned. 

Edward  V.  Gore,  Jr.,  Shallotte.  N.C, 
of  I.  B.  Parker,  retired. 

Maxwell  G.  Rush,  Southern  Plnea. 
place  of  A.  G.  Pierce,  resigned. 

Joseph   Howard   Revis,    Whlttler, 
place  of  M.  P.  Williams,  retired. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Simon  H.  Glmbel.  Hazelton,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Shea,  transferred. 

John  Boylco.  Stanton,  N.  Dak..  In  place  of 
B.  P.  Pulles,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Harriett  R.Vasblnder.  Brlnkhaven,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  M.  A.  Pov.er.  retired. 

Donald  R.  Kempton,  Laurelvllle,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  F.  M.  Lappen,  retired. 

Wayne  E.  Laibe,  Lima,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
E.  R.  Leach,  retired. 

Frederick  B.  Gatch.  Mllford,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  F.  W.  White,  retired. 

Melvin  R.  Fuller.  Oakharbor,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  O.  E.  Herring,  retired. 

Harold  H.  Haggard,  Urbana,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  P.  H.  Glfford,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Eugene  J.  Krlvanek.  Mustang.  Okla.,  in 
place  of  R.  H  Stevens,  transferred. 

John  F.  McDanlels,  Owasso,  Okla.,  In  place 
Of  G.  B.  Combs,  removed. 

Hiram  H.  Wright,  Paden,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
Kinley  Case,  deceased. 

Boyd  A.  Troop,  Tuttle,  Okla..  in  place  of 
T.  D.  Jones,  transferred. 

OREGON 

Leroy  F.  Fernlund.  Bonanza,  Greg 
of  D.  D.  Horn,  resigned. 

Dean  S.  Relmeri,  Delake,  Greg., 
of  8  E.  Wadsworth.  retired. 

Reese  D.  Jenkins,  Ontario,  Greg., 
of  C  F.  Trow,  retired. 

James  F.   Egan.  Tangent,  Greg., 
of  J.  E.  Jenks,  Jr..  retired. 

Veeda  A.  Goodel!.  Valsetz,  Greg., 
of  D.  H.  Weaver,  resigned. 

Edwin  H.  Condit.  Westport.  Greg., 
of  R.  C.  Neitzel,  deceased. 

PBNNSLTVANZA 

Norman  H.  Fulton,  Glenolden,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  A.  T.  Connor,  retired. 

Marie  J.  Schoppy,  Locust  Gap,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.   J.   McDonnell,   removed. 

Henry  L.  Halnei,  Maytown,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  M.  B.  Culp,  retired. 

Harold  S.  Derr,  Jr.,  MontoursvlUe,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  Jewett  Shlrm,  retired. 

W.  Ned  Beckley,  New  Paris,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  C.  Mlokle,  retired. 

Gaynelle  A.  Stewart,  Penn  R\m,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  A.  F.  Stewart,  deceased. 
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Gerald  Rufus  Gearhart.  Shadygrove.  Pa., 
in  place  of  W.  R.  Kline,  reaigned. 

PUEKTO  axco 

Gabriel  A.  Cabrera.  Camuy.  PH..  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Lopez,  retired. 

Anardl  Agoeto  Baquero.  Canovanaa,  P.R..  In 
place  of  Carmen  Vlllaloboe.  retired. 

Enrique  Pardo,  Bnsenada,  Pit.,  in  place 
of  Julia  Chacon  de  Vldal,  retired. 

Regina  L  de  Lluch.  Lajas,  P.R..  in  place 
of  Monserrate  Flgueroa,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Henry  O.  Rutland.  Sr.,  Fairfax.  B.C..  In 
place  of  J.  B.  O'Neal,  retired. 

Charles  R.  Orr,  Great  Palls.  S.C,  in  place 
of  M.  C  Stroud.  Jr..  transferred. 

William  P.  Scarborough.  Lamar,  8.C..  in 
place  of  M.  C  Spears,  retired. 

Fred  G.  Best.  McClellanvlUe.  B.C.  in  place 
of  J.  D.  Mackintosh,  retired. 

Charles  C  Morgan,  Jr.,  McCormick.  S.C, 
In  place  of  J.  E.  Bell,  retired. 

Thomas  T.  Adklns.  Marietta.  8.C.,  in  place 
of  J.  N.  Cleveland,  retired. 

William  H.  Mosche.  Jr.,  Mount  Pleasant, 
S.C.   In  place  of  J.  B.  Sanders,  retired. 

William  A.  Llnder,  Smoaks.  S.C,  in  place 
of  A.  L.  Smoak.  deceased. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Melvin  R.  Bollinger,  Bowdle,  8.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  Emma  Erbe,  deceased. 

Dale  A.  Wiltfang,  Mansfield.  8.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Bemdt.  retired. 

TENNZSSEX 

Carlin  T.  Brooks.  Bolivar.  Tenn..  In  place  of 
J.  J.  Parran,  retired. 

Elisha  T.  Morris,  Jr.,  Carthage.  Tenn..  ia 
place  of  Jere  Gardenhlre,  retired. 

TXXAS 

Bonnie  J.  Summers,  Channelvlew.  Tes..  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Bradley.  8r..  deceased. 

Thurmon  O.  Storey.  Deport.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  C  H.  Nobles,  retired. 

Eugene  Maliory.  Mineola.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
D.  8.  Lankford.  retired. 

Johnnie  L.  Richardson.  Banger.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Nicholson,  retired. 

Edgar  Harris.  Tlmpson.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  J.  Compton.  retired. 

VXBMOlfr 

Ernest  A.  Pike.  CrafUbury,  Vt..  in  place  of 
F.  L.  Kemp,  retired. 

Deane  K.  Page,  Groton.  Vt..  In  place  of  R.  F. 
Brown,  removed. 

vmoiNU 

Franklin  T.  Payne,  Aldle,  Va.,  In  place  of 
8.  T.  Ish.  retired. 

Blicabeth  K.  Herman,  Bishop.  Va.,  in  place 
of  M.  G.  Arnold,  resigned. 

Beulah  J.  Skeens.  Dante,  Va.,  in  place  of 
R.  8.  Griffith,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Noble  Conley  Bishop.  Duffleld,  Va.,  in  place 
of  E.  P.  Tompkins,  retired. 

James  K.  Sullivan,  Grottoes.  Va.,  in  place 
of  P.  R.  Cosby,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Arrlngton,  Haysi.  Va..  in  place 
of  I.  M.  Baker,  retired. 

Joel  F.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Proepect.  Va.,  in  place 
of  J.  V.  Lewis,  retired. 

Albert  F.  Bennett,  Saltvllle.  Va..  in  place  of 
T.  B.  Slate,  transferred. 

Carl  A.  Parsons,  Jr.,  Sugar  Grove.  Va..  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Calhoun,  deceased. 

Richard  W.  Rock,  TroutvUle,  Va..  in  place 
of  B.  L.  Boone,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Milton  L.  Dlcklnsen.  AuguiU.  Wis.,  in  place 
of  T.  F.  Boehrer,  retired. 

Irving  P.  Aamodt.  Emerald.  WU..  in  place  of 
P.  W.  Fleming,  resigned. 

Gilbert  D.  Stannard,  Greenbiuh,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  H.  R.  Stannard,  transferred. 

William  W.  Lambert,  Onalaaka.  WU..  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Shove,  retired. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  5,  1959 : 

DXPARTICXNT  OF  COMICKXCB 

Robert  J.  Dodds,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

FcDEXAL  Aviation  Aosnct 

James  Tolman  Pyle,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Imtkrstatx  Commkbcx  Commission 
Charles  A.  Webb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner  for  a  term 
of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1965. 

Cnm.  Service  Commission 
Roger  W.  Jones,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  a  term  of  6 
years  from  March  1,  1959. 

CoixKCTOR  or  Customs 
George  N.  Sundquist,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  36,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Capt.     Chester    L.    Harding,    n.8.    Coast 
Guard,  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  rank 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grades  indicated  in  the  UJ9. 
Coast  Guard: 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers,  W-4 

Cecil  M.  Thomas  Peter  8.  Fredrlksen, 
John  Needham  Jr. 

Arva  8.  Alexander  George  W.  Tanghe 

Robert  J.  Mohr  Roy  L.  Dalsey 

Frank  P.  Coffin  Cecil  L.  James 

Wesley  R.  Hansberry  Charles  E.  Mueller 

Gerard  A.  Heam  Thomas  E.  Harwell 

Peter  Majkut  Joseph  M.  McGahee 

Raymond  E.  Holley  Arthur  N.  Colona 

WiUlam  M.  Parker  John  E.  Rowe 
OecarD.  Dlel 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers,  W-S 
Arloy  F.  Jensen  Victor  M.  Adams 

"A"  "Z"  Showi  Charles  I.  Carpenter 

Charles  H.  Bandera        Jack  8.  Breschlnl 
Rlciuurd  G.  Degnan        Ferdinand  J.  Sellssen 
LouU  W.  Stanley  Ernest  T.  Bittman 

Jack  D.  Rodgen  JxUian  R.  Sherman 

MarshaU  K.  PhllUpe      Leo  V.  Walah,  Jr. 
Artell  B.  Crowley,  Jr.     Adrian  Fulcher 
Gordon  R.  Campbell     Shelbert  P.  Creech 
Martin  F.  Oroff  George  J.  McKinloek 

Ronald  McClellan         Glenn  N.  Nelson 
Lloyd  T.  Twiford  David  A.  Smith 

Millard  W.  Johnson      Walter  8.  Yeargain 
Daniel  W.  Cluff  Elmer  L.  Alban 

Robert  C.  Aahdon        George  D.  MUler.  Jlr. 
George  W.  Hupper        Frederick  D.  Mann 
Harry  J.  Backman        James  W.  Berry 
Henry  O.  Aeechllman  WUllam  F.  Brock 
Morris  J.  Marshall        Doily  Fulcher 
WlUiam  B.  Hughes        Merle  8.  Wilson 
Joseph  L.  Richardson  Finis  L.  McClanahan 
Norman  R.  Hundwin   Robert  F.  Konrad 
John  T.  Mean.  Jr.        Cornelius  A.  Johnson 
George  D.  DoU  Palmer  F.  Guarente 

Earl  W.  Skinner  Clinton  O.  Gregory 

Lester  G.  Quarlee         Francis  C  McCracken 
Stanley  Thoroughman  Howard  A.  Carande 

To  b0  ehUf  iporront  offlotrt,  W-i 
ftederlck  J.  AUea  WUliam  F.  Kortlanf 

Edward  J.  Fraeer  WUllam  B.  Woodman 

Thomas  A.  Gauld  Robert  B.  BonvlUe 

Melvin  C  MlM  Robert  L.  WlUiama.  J^. 

Paul  P,  BherrUl  Nell  H.  Bndsley 

Timothy  J.  Crowley      Charles  O.  Franklin 
John  H.  DeBoe 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Isadore  Gruen,  Haym  Salomon 
Synagogue  and  Center,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
as  we  gather  here  this  day  to  perform 
the  sacred  tasks  of  government,  we 
humbly  invoke  Thy  blessing.  Grant  Thy 
guidance  and  inspiration  imto  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  great  responsibility 
of  directing  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 
May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  dwell  richly  within 
them,  as  they  work  for  freedom,  justice, 
and  peace.  Continue  to  imbue  them  with 
wisdom,  courage,  and  strength,  so  that 
their  deliberations,  when  translated  into 
action,  reflect  well  upon  our  country  and 
help  achieve  the  noble  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  is  founded. 

Almighty  God.  bless  all  the  inhabitants 
of  our  land.  Unite  them  for  goodness 
and  peace,  so  that  by  virtue  of  their 
working  together  in  brotherhood,  the 
United  States  of  America  will  remain  a 
great  citadel  of  freedom  from  which  light 
and  hope  shall  be  sent  forth  to  those  liv- 
ing in  darkness  and  despair. 

Gracious  God,  may  the  Biblical  ideals 
of  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality,  enshrined 
in  the  American  Constitution,  become  the 
heritage  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

May  this  be  Thy  will.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  i-ead  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  resolu- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  It 
is  80  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  MEETING  TO  RECEIVE  THE 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 

EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  March 
11.  1959,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
joint  meeting  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  El  Salvador. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Calendar  on  Wednesday  next  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objecUon,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  granted  me  for  today  be  \  acated. 
The  SPEAKER.    Without  objecUon,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objecUon. 


UNWARRANTED  ATTACK 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noticed  an  attack  upon  me  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  as  great  a 
compliment  to  be  attacked  by  the 
notoriously  radical  Washington  Post  as 
it  is  to  be  attacked  by  the  Daily  Worker. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
ACADEMY 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently have  introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  417) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Foreign  Service  Academy 
similar  to  the  academies  operated  by  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  inccMporatei  a 
built-in  solution  to  a  twofold  current 
problem.  The  establishment  of  a  For- 
eign Service  Academy  would  both  pro- 
vide the  Foreign  Service  with  an  espe- 
cially excellent  source  of  qualified 
candidates  and  also  insure  the  effective 
training  and  education  of  the  prospec- 
tive officers  in  the  languages  and  cul- 
tures of  the  areas  of  assignment  as  well 
as  in  the  necessary  functional  skills. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Foreign  Service  Academy  in  or  near 
the  District  of  Columbia  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  State  would  prescribe 
a  course  of  instruction  and  training  for 
diplomatic  cadets  equivalent  to  the  cur- 
riculum prescribed  by  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  granting  of  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  Special  emphasis  would,  of 
course,  be  placed  on  the  study  of  the 
history,  culture,  customs,  folklore,  and 
language  or  languages  of  the  nations  in 
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which  diplomatic  cadets  may  elect  to 
serve.  H.R.  417  would  also  provide  for 
field  ftudles  in  auch  nations. 

Competitive  entrance  examinations 
would  determine  the  selection  and  ad- 
mission of  cadets  to  the  Academy,  and 
those  in  attendance  would  be  entitled 
to  quarters  and  subsistence.  There  also 
would  be  appointed  each  year  a  Board 
of  Visitors  consisting  of  five  members 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  X^>relgn 
Relations  and  five  members  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
And.  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
prererenee  would  be  given  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Academy  graduates  In  the 
appointment  of  permanent  officers  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  this 
bill  because.  In  my  opinion,  the  increas- 
ingly crucial  role  and  growing  training 
needs  of  this  career  professional  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  require  immediate 
attention  and  legislative  action.  There 
are  about  3.400  of  these  officers,  both  men 
and  women,  currently  serving  the  Inter- 
ests of  their  country  In  some  200  poets  in 
approximately  80  foreign  countries. 
America's  expanding  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  world  affairs  since  World 
War  n  have  necessitated  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Corps,  and  the  response  in  most  cases  has 
been  commendable.  The  dedication  of 
our  diplomatic  corps,  even  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances,  has  been 
essentially  unquestioned. 

There  are.  nevertheless,  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  who  are 
being  called  upon  to  assume  responsibil- 
ities for  which  they  are  not  fully  pre- 
pared. Through  the  press  and  perhaps 
most  recently  through  the  discussions 
prompted  by  the  growing  popularity  of 
"The  Ugly  American,"  the  American 
public  is  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
deficiency  of  qualified  overseas  personnel 
in  many  critical  areas. 

We  need  more  specialists,  for  example. 
In  the  cultures  and  languages  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  of 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  We  need,  in 
short,  a  better  trained  and  more  highly 
rtcllled  diplomatic  corps  to  translate  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  Nation  into  action 
in  the  many  day-to-day  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  peoples  and  officials  of 
other  governments.  Indeed,  the  very 
preservation  of  the  free  world  hinges  on 
the  effective  activity  of  such  a  corps. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Foreign   Service  Academy  would 
mark  an  important  step  forward  In  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  the 
caliber  and  effectiveness  of  our  diplo- 
matic corps.     Such  an  academy  would 
help  to  provide  the  service  with  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  area  specialists  which  our 
increasing    overseas    commitments    re- 
quire.    Because  of  its  specially  designed 
curriculum,  the  Academy  would  be  able 
to  provide  the  prospective  officers  with 
the  combined  advantages  of,  first,  the 
highest  level  of  formal  academic  instruc- 
tion in  the  study  of  International  rela- 
tions and  other  closely  allied  fields;  sec- 
ond, an  extensive  and  Intensive  foreign 
language  training  program:   third,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  which  can 
be  acquired  best  through  the  field  work 
program;  and  fourth,  the  benefit  of  the 


instruction  of  and  discussions  with  ex- 
perienced Foreign  Service  officers. 

Also  the  provision  of  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence might  well  encourage  many  of 
our  capable  young  men  and  women,  who 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford  such 
specialised  education,  to  obtain  a  high 
level  of  education  beyond  the  high  school 
and  to  use  this  background  In  represent- 
ing their  country  abroad.  Finally,  the 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Acad- 
emy would  contribute  to  a  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  diplomat  as  an  individual 
performing  services  of  vlUl  Importance 
to  his  fellow  dtlsens  and  as  one  well 
qualified  In  all  respects  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  his  NaUon  abroad. 

It  has  been  said  that  "at  the  root  of 
the  work  of  the  Foreign  Service  is  diplo- 
macy, which  is  the  art  and  practice  of 
conducting  negotiations  between  na- 
tions." In  addition  to  his  role  as  nego- 
tiator, of  course,  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer also  serves  as  an  on-the-spot  ob- 
server and  reporter  for  our  Oovemment. 
He  Is  also  called  upon,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  perform  various  consular 
functions  for  American  businessmen  and 
other  American  residents  of  the  area. 
Favorable  Interpretation  and  represen- 
tation of  the  democratic  way  of  life  and 
the  building  of  good  will  with  the  people 
of  the  other  nation  are  also  among  an 
officer's  most  vital  and  demanding  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  is  clear  that  such  tasks  require  not 
only  many  people  with  many  skills  op- 
erating at  various  levels  of  generaliza- 
tion and  specialization  but  also  that  of- 
ten they  may  depend  on  a  single  person 
who  combines  the  abUitles  of  both  the 
generallst  and  the  specialist.  The  de- 
mands of  an  increasingly  complex  inter- 
national scene.  In  other  words,  call  for 
persons  who  not  only  know  a  little  bit 
about  many  things  but  who  also  know  a 
good  deal  about  a  particular  geographic 
area,  language,  or  people.  This  broad 
knowledge  also  should  encompass  an 
understanding  of  the  political,  military, 
scientific,  and  economic  interests  of  the 
host  nation  as  well  as  of  its  cultural  af- 
fairs and  certain  other  policies.  Such 
knowledge  and  understanding  are  neces- 
sary for  the  kind  of  on-the-spot  reports 
which  often  are  designed  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  preparation  of 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

One  current  deficiency  in  the  Foreign 
Service  which  has  received  considerable 
attention  recently  is  that  of  foreign  lan- 
guage ability.    According  to  one  study, 
that  Is.  of  ambassadorial  appointments, 
both  noncareer  and  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, deficiency  In  foreign  languages  is 
"the  major  flaw  in  the  U.S.  Embassies 
and  Legations  overseas."   A  survey  made 
in  1957,  moreover,  showed  that  less  than 
half  of  the   then   approximately  4,000 
Regular  and  Reserve  Officers  and  Staff 
Corps    had    a    "useful    knowledge"    of 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.    The  num- 
ber of  thoee  trained  in  eastern  European, 
Asiatic,   or  African  languages  did  not 
even  meet  at  that  time  the  "minimum 
basic  requirements  of  the  Department." 
It  has  also  been  estimated  that  about 
70  percent  of  the  new  officers  admitted  to 
the  corps  do  not  have  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  any  modem  foreign  language. 


A  more  recent  survey— completed  In 
October  1958— of  the  lanffuage  aklUa  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  also  Indieatee 
that  about  40  percent  of  all  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  do  not  have  what  the  Z3«- 
partment  considers  "the  necessary  for- 
eign language  proficiency  In  both  speak- 
ing and  reading  one  or  more  foreign 
languages  to  meet  representation  and 
professional  work  requirements."  More 
than  15  percent  of  all  Foreign  Service 
officers  were  estimated  In  this  survey 
as  not  having  even  the  basic  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  suffi- 
cient for  routine  social  and  office  re- 
quirements. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  more 
and  better  language  training,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  progressively 
been  improving  and  expanding  its  train- 
ing facilities.  This  Is  typical.  I  might 
add,  of  the  Foreign  Service's  continuous 
history  of  progress  and  development  In 
step  with  America's  expanding  role  In 
International  affairs.  Language  needs 
are  being  given  considerable  attention 
and  a  iMig- range  program  of  expanded 
training  is  currently  In  operation.  All 
Foreign  Service  officers  are  also  re- 
quired to  have  a  language  check-up  ap- 
proximately, every  2  years  as  part  of  the 
Department's  mandatory  language  test- 
ing program.  This  periodic  Inventory 
of  language  proficiency  is  considered  an 
additional  incentive  for  language  train- 
ing. 

The  fact  still  remains,  however,  that 
many  attempts  at  Foreign  Service  train- 
ing Improvement  are  still  In  the  experi- 
mental stages  or.  even  where  In  actual 
operation.  Include  only  a  relatively  small 
nimiber  of  officers.  The  Foreign  8erv« 
ice  Institute  simply  does  not  provide  an 
in-service  training  program  comparable 
to  those  offered  by  the  armed  services. 
The  fine  area  study  programs  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities,  of  course, 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  high  level  aca- 
demic training.  Such  programs,  how- 
ever, are  not  alwasrs  adequate  In  number, 
in  geographic  aoeessibility,  and  In  cur- 
ricular  content  to  provide  the  level  and 
extent  of  formal  Instruction  and  field 
work  desirable  and  even  necessary  to  fill 
our  Foreign  Service  needs. 

Lack  of  knowledge  about  the  peoples 
and  cultures  of  other  countries  is  an- 
other imfortunate  area  of  deficiency 
among  Americans  abroad.  It  was  i«- 
ported,  for  example,  that  In  1967  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  of  India, 
made  a  few  eye-opening  observations  be- 
fore a  group  of  several  himdred  U.8. 
point  4  technicians  which  may  well  be 
applicable  to  many  such  situations. 

After  thanking  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives for  the  help  they  had  given  to  India, 
he  reportedly  told  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, who  was  also  present,  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  to  send  so 
many  technicians,  but  that  it  might  send 
fewer  but  better  ones.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister mentioned  condescension  in  dealing 
with  nationals  and  an  apparent  lack  of 
respect  for  the  older  way  of  doing  things 
as  possible  areas  of  Improvement. 

Not  long  ago  Dean  Harlan  Cleveland, 
of  S3Tacuse  University,  who  has  been 
conducting  a  study  for  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  on  the  training  of  Amerl- 
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cans  for  working  abroad,  said  he  hoped 
that  before  long  a  1-  or  2-year  Immer- 
sion in  a  foreign  culture  abroad,  perhaps 
during  the  college  years,  would  be  a  re- 
quirement for  all  persons  planning  to 
work  overseas.  Such  an  experience.  It 
is  believed,  would  Increase  greatly  the 
number  of  Americans  building  good  wlU 
with  foreign  nationals.  Effective  Ameri- 
can activity  abroad  clearly  depends  upon 
this  so-called  cultural  entity,  or.  as  one 
Brazilian  is  reported  to  have  expressed  it: 

To  t«ftcb  Amerlesn  bSMbaU  to  BrftslUans 
you  flrtt  have  to  learn  bow  Braalilana  play 
•oootr. 

This  skill  for  cultural  entity  was  rated 
by  Dean  Cleveland  even  above  language 
skills.  There  are  already  too  many 
Americans  abroad  who  are  considered 
"fluently  arrogant,"  he  observed. 

In  December  1958  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  the  reestabllshment  of 
Its  overseas  science  officer  program. 
Seven  distinguished  scientists  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  this  capacity.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  these  men  were 
selected  not  only  for  their  experience 
and  reputation  as  educators,  research 
scientists,  and  administrators  but  also 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  status  of 
science  and  their  acquaintance  with 
scientists  in  the  country  of  assignment. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  each  also  had 
a  facility  in  the  language  of  the  covmtry 
of  assignment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  a  qualified  and 
effective  diplomatic  corps  to  serve  and 
represent  this  Nation  abroad.  A  Com- 
munist strategy  of  frightening  propor- 
tions is  threatening  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world.  A  well-fought  battle  on  the 
diplomatic  field  could  easily  be  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  determining  whether  the 
strategic  forces  of  democracy  or  com- 
munism will  ultimately  succeed. 

For  this  reason,  I  call  on  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  support  the  program 
outlined  in  H.R.  417.  There  are,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  no  specific  formal  edu- 
cation or  Job  experience  requirements 
for  Foreign  Service  officers.  Successful 
candidates,  of  course,  usually  have  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  ttie  bachelor's  de- 
gree, and  many  also  hold  advanced 
degrees. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we 
are  sending  too  many  of  our  representa- 
tives abroad  without  the  specialized 
preparation  necessary  for  the  unique  de- 
mands that  will  be  made  on  them. 

Broad  general  knowledge  is  no  longer 
enough  to  "wage  the  peace,"  nor  do 
short  training  and  Indoctrination  pe- 
riods at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
always  provide  an  adequate  background 
for  the  men  and  women  who  play  such  a 
strategic  role  in  the  work  of  the  Service. 
A  program  combining  a  vmlformly  high 
level  of  academic  Instruction  with  the 
distinct  advantages  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing is  urgently  needed. 

My  bill  provides  for  such  a  program 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign 
Service  Academy.  I  call  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  this  matter 
and  urge  the  early  consideratlcm  of  H.R. 
417. 
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WIDOWS*  BENEFITS,  SOCIAL  SBCU- 
WTY  ACT 

Mr.  SANTANOZLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection.  . 
Mr.  8ANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to>|imend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
duce the  eligibility  age  for  widows'  bene- 
flU  from  02  to  50.  I  streu  the  word 
"widow." 

This  bill  would  carry  out  the  original 
purpose  of  the  social  security  law  and 
eliminate  a  hardship  which  has  devel- 
oped in  Its  application.  The  cost  would 
not  be  great,  and  the  benefits  would  be 
many. 

In  the  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  Congress  has  con- 
sistently and  determinedly  made  efforts 
to  improve  and  expand  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  In  this  process,  however, 
we  have  learned  that  these  efforts  must 
continue  to  be  made  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  program  on  an  equitable  basis. 
Our  social  security  problems  are  far  from 
being  solved. 

We  made  a  start  in  alleviating  the 
problems  of  the  widow  in  1956,  when 
Congress  abandoned  the  arbitrary  age 
65  requirement  for  widows  by  lowering 
it  to  62.  It  is  already  apparent,  however, 
that  this  action  was  not  sufficient. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
which  faces  us  today,  and  one  which  I 
believe  this  Congress  must  solve,  is  the 
unjust  and  difficult  position  of  the  widow 
under  present  provisions  of  the  law. 
While  a  wife  enjoys  the  Income  which  a 
retired  husband  receives  at  age  65,  she 
loses  it  upon  his  death  if  she  has  not 
reached  the  age  of  62.  Under  my  bill, 
if  she  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years, 
she  will  still  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits notwithstanding  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

The  argimients  In  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment are  sound  ones,  and  ones  which  I 
believe  far  outweigh  in  importance  any 
consideration  of  the  limited  amount 
which  this  liberalization  would  cost. 
Primarily,  however,  I  believe  we  must 
view  the  amendment  in  the  light  of  the 
terrible  hardship  which  a  widow  In  this 
country  often  faces. 

More  than  a  dozen  widows  In  my  dis- 
trict between  the  ages  of  50  and  62  have 
asked  my  assistance  because  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  cut  off  from  social 
security  benefits  upon  the  death  of  their 
husband.  It  Is  simple  enough  to  close 
our  minds  to  the  entire  question,  and 
urge  our  older  women  to  leave  their 
homes  to  find  employment.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  solution  that  some  widows  have 
necessarily  found  for  themselves.  But, 
for  too  many  of  them,  this  is  frequently 
Impossible. 

Studies  have  clearly  shown  that  once  a 
woman  passes  her  35th  or  40th  birthday, 
her  Job  opportunities  are  severely  di- 
minished. At  an  older  age,  it  may  well 
be  impossible  for  her  to  find  emplojonent. 
especially  when  there  are  so  many  young- 


er people  unemployed  and  willing  and 
qualified  to  work.  This  inablUty  to  find 
employment  is  especially  true  for  the 
woman  who  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
the  viUl  and  creative  task  of  caring  for 
her  home  and  family.  It  Is  also  true  for 
women  who  have  had  professional  or 
technical  training  and  experience. 

Unable  to  depend  on  employment 
wages  for  sustenance,  these  widows  gen- 
erally lack  an  adequate  Income  from  any 
other  ouUlde  sources.  Difficult  though 
tholr  situation  may  be,  they  must  wait 
until  they  reach  age  62  before  they  are 
eligible  for  any  payments  through  the 
social  security  program.  For  many,  this 
may  mean  long  years  of  virtual  impover- 
ishment and  hardship. 

Considerable  injustice  In  the  present 
age  requirement  also  exists  In  that  a 
woman  who  has  qualified  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  as  a  widowed  mother  with 
small  children  may  suddenly  have  all 
benefits  stopped  when  the  youngest  child 
reaches  18.  No  longer  able  to  qualify  for 
a  mother's  benefit,  she  still  may  not  have 
reached  that  vital  62d  birthday  when  ."he 
would  begin  to  draw  benefits  as  an  aged 
widow.  She  is.  thus,  denied  benefits  at  a 
time  when  she  most  needs  them  and  fre- 
quently V7hen  her  children  are  attend- 
ing school.  As  a  consequence,  children 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  from  their 
educational  process  to  work  to  support  a 
mother  who  is  too  young  to  receive  bene- 
fits and  too  old  to  obtain  employment. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  hardship 
and  injustice  which  exist  under  our 
present  legislation  mxist  be  corrected. 
The  amendment  which  I  propose  today,  I 
believe,  goes  far  in  furthering  this  end. 
and  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

MEMBER  BANK  RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  introduced  yesterday  a  bill  (H.R. 
5237)  to  eliminate  a  long-standing  in- 
equity in  the  law  relating  to  reserve  re- 
quirements for  banks  that  are  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Under 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  member  banks 
are  required  to  maintain  reserves 
amoimtlng  to  certain  percentages  of  their 
net  demand  deposits;  currently,  the  re- 
quirements are  18  percent  for  central 
reserve  city  banks,  16'/^  percent  for  re- 
serve city  banks,  and  11  percent  for  all 
other  banks — commonly  referred  to  as 
"country  banks."  Today,  each  member 
bank  must  maintain  its  required  reserve 
balance  on  deposit  with  its  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank;  It  cannot  count  cash  in  its 
vaults  toward  meeting  its  reserve  require- 
ment. This  is  inequitable  because  op- 
erating conditions  force  some  banks,  par- 
ticularly country  banks,  to  keep  larger 
amounts  of  cash  on  hand  than  other 
banks  do.  All  banks  shoxild  be  permitted 
to  count  their  vault  cash  toward  meeting 
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their  reserve  reqiiirements  because,  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  stated: 

Vault  casb  holdings  and  reserve  balances 
at  tbe  Reaarre  Banks  are  Interchangeable 
and  both  serve  the  same  purpose  In  In- 
fluencing the  TOlume  of  bank  credit. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  would  allow  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  permit  member 
banks  to  count  all  or  part  of  their  cur- 
rency and  coin  as  reserves.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Board  some  flexibility  in 
putting  this  change  into  effect,  because  if 
It  were  immediately  put  into  effect  in  full 
for  all  banks  it  would  inflate  the  money 
supply  too  drastically. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  does  not 
specify  the  exact  reserve  requirements 
for  member  banks,  but  rather  authorizes 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish 
reserve  requirements  from  time  to  time 
with  maximum  and  minimum  limits  pre- 
scribed in  the  act.  Today  the  act  fixes  a 
floor  of  13  percent  and  a  ceiling  of  28 
percent  for  central  reserve  city  banks; 
my  bill  would  change  these  limits  to  10 
percent  and  20  percent,  the  same  as  apply 
for  reserve  city  banks.  Finally,  the  bill 
would  give  the  Board  wider  discretion  in 
allowing  banks  in  central  reserve  cities 
or  reserve  cities  to  maintain  the  lower 
reserves  in  effect  for  reserve  city  banks 
or  country  banks,  where  the  character  of 
the  bank's  business  warrants  such  an 
adjustment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill's  pro- 
visions as  to  vault  cash  are  sound  and 
necessary  to  give  fair  treatment  to  all 
banks.  While  I  realize  that  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  go  too  far  or 
not  far  enough  in  permitting  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  eliminate  distinctions 
in  reserve  requirements  as  between 
banks,  I  feel  that  this  compromise  pro- 
posal worked  out  by  the  Board  deserves 
serious  consideration  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Brent  Spence.  that 
he  will  refer  the  bill  to  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  so  that  early 
hearings  may  be  scheduled.  Persons  in- 
terested in  testifying  on  the  bill  should 
write  to  me,  in  care  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  room  1301 
House  Office  Building,  by  March  20,  so 
that  I  may  arrange  a  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses on  the  bill. 


NATIONAL  PEANUT  WEEK 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  appealing  to  you  in 
behalf  of  anthracite  coal,  with  some  de- 
gree of  success  but  not,  of  course,  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  what  I  wanted  you 
to  do. 

Today  I  am  sure  I  will  have  better  luck, 
because  I  can  appeal  to  the  great  agri- 
culturists on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  peanuts.  I  want 
you  to  know  this   is   National  Peanut 


Week.  We  are  going  to  have  a  big  shin- 
dig all  over  the  town  today,  from  all  over 
the  country,  on  peanuts.  My  home  town 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  the  headquarters 
of  Mr.  Peanut,  the  great  Planters  Pea- 
nut Co.,  although  we  have  to  go  down 
to  Virginia  and  some  other  places  to 
grow  the  peanuts.  However,  I  am. sure 
you  will  be  excited  to  know  that  this  is 
National  Peanut  Week.  It  therefore 
seems  appropriate  that  we  pause  for  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  this  nutritious 
food  product  that  has  become  so  Impor- 
tant in  the  diet  of  people  over  the  entire 
world. 

The  peanut  was  introduced  in  New 
York  about  1870,  and  ston  became 
known  the  coimtry  over  at  the  circus, 
baseball  parks,  stadiums,  carnivals,  and 
amusement  parks  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land.  But  as  we  enjoy 
crunching  the  peanuts  and  savoring 
their  flavor,  we  tend  to  forget  how  im- 
portant the  lowly  peanut  is,  not  only 
for  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  South, 
but  as  an  ingredient  in  many  industrial 
products,  and  as  an  important  source 
of  energy  for  our  citizens.  We  fail  to 
realize  the  progress  that  has  trans- 
formed the  peanut  from  a  rare  delicacy 
to  a  widely  cons\imed  nutritious  food. 

The  peanut  ranks  high  in  food  energy 
with  abundant  vitamins  and  all  the 
basic  elements  of  good  food.  It  is 
nourishing  and  fully  digestible.  One 
pound  of  peanut  butter  contains  more 
calories,  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins 
than  a  pound  of  beefsteak.  A  pound  of 
peanuts  contains  2,700  calories,  which 
is  the  daily  requirement  for  a  man.  and 
118  grams  of  prcteln.  which  is  IV^  times 
the  daily  requirement  of  an  adult.  Pea- 
nuts are  a  good  source  of  phosphorus 
and  also  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  both  calcium  and  Iron.  Based  on  a 
recommended  daily  allowance  for  adults, 
a  pound  of  peanuts  contains  1%  times 
the  daily  need  for  calcium,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  daily  need  for  Iron.  Pea- 
nuts and  the  products  that  are  made 
from  the  oil,  and  the  meal  which  re- 
mains after  the  oil  has  been  taken  out, 
and  the  way  these  foods  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  foods  should  be  of 
universal  Interest. 

Nowadays  the  housewife  relies  more 
and  more  on  numerous  peanut  products 
to  add  a  party  touch  to  innumerable 
household  occasions.  She  uses  peahut 
oil  in  the  preparation  of  fried  foods  and 
In  baking  the  most  delicate  pastries. 

Thanks  to  companies  such  as  the 
Planters  Nut  b  Chocolate  Co.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  a  wide  va- 
riety of  peanut  products  are  always 
available  to  us  in  nearly  every  store  at 
reasonable  prices.    Let  us  hope  that  the 

peanut  Industry  in  this  country  and  the 
world  over  will  remain  strong  and  that 
we  will  always  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  this  most  important  food 
product. 

HAWAIIAN  STATEHOOD 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro  and 
Include  a  memorial  from  the  Oregon 
Legislature. 


TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  House 
an  enrolled  memorial  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  pray- 
ing for  the  early  enactment  of  the  bill 
for  Hawaiian  statehood.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  this  memorial,  and  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  signed  by  the  Honorable 
Walter  J.  Pearson,  president  of  the 
Oregon  Senate,  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  numerous 
bills  for  Hawaiian  statehood  which  has 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  is  HJl.  1917,  which 
I  introduced  early  in  the  session.  We  in 
Oregon,  as  this  memorial  Indicates,  have 
long  enjoyed  a  close  relationship  with 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  mutual  benefit  which  haa 
arisen  from  that  relationship.  In  a 
sense,  Oregon's  ties  with  Hawaii  are 
particularly  close,  since  our  great  State 
system  of  higher  education  has  had  the 
privilege  of  eiu-olling  many  young  men 
and  women  from  the  Territory. 

In  this  hundredth  year  of  Oregon 
statehood,  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
their  Legislative  Assembly  are  united  in 
the  hope  that  this  86th  Congress  will 
emulate  the  example  of  Its  Immediate 
predecessor  and  bring  to  an  end  the  long 
period  of  tutelage  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  this  Pacific  Territory 
have  been  held,  long  after  demonstrat- 
ing their  ability  to  use  the  tools  of  self- 
government,  their  willingness  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  statehood,  and  their  com- 
plete understanding  of  and  devotion  to, 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Statx  or  OaBOow, 
Okbcon  8tatk  Suf  atk. 

Salem.  March,  3. 1959. 
Hon.  BorrH  OmM, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Old  House  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAi  Msa.  Greek:  Enclosed  1b  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  1  relative  to  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  on  February  26. 
We  are  hopeful  that  Hawaii  wUl  this  year 
become  the  50th  State  of  the  Union.  I  know 
that  ycu.  personally,  have  been  (Motive  In  this 
endeavor  for  a  long  time. 

WaLTEX  J.  PEAISOlf. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Senate  Joint  Memoual  1 
To    the    Honorable    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  60th  LegtBlatlve 
ABfiembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assenrbled.  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  have  been,  from  the  earliest 
hours  of  our  history  aa  a  State,  the  closest 
ties  and  relationship  between  the  people  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  now  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  people  of  Oregon;  and 

Whereas  these  fine  Americana  have  long 
ago  fully  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  gov- 
ern themselves  as  a  free  commonwealth  with- 
in the  American  Union;  and 

Whereas  we  know  and  reepect  the  people 
of  HawaU  as  a  result  of  doae  association 
through  commercial,  cultwal.  recreational, 
and  social  exchanges;  and 
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Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon,  alone  among 
the  States,  has  enriched  our  aaeoclatlon  and 
strengthened  our  bonds  with  the  people  of 
Hawaii  through  the  free  interchange  of  ter- 
ritorial studenU  in  oup  SUte  system  of 
higher  education;  and 

Whereas  this  February  14  is  the  lOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  Oregon  to  the 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  admission  of  Oregon's  re- 
spected friend  Hawaii  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States  of  the  Union  would  further  strengthen 
these  bonds  and  would  grlve  added  cause  for 
Jubilation  on  the  commemoration  of  our  own 
statehood:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon (the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  grant  Im- 
mediate statehood,  under  legislation  now 
pending,  to  our  sister  Hawaii,  as  the  60th 
SUte  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  Hawaii,  and  to  all  members  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 
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MONTANA      LEOISLATDRE      URGES 
ACTION     ON    YELLOWTAIL    DAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  Include  a  memorial  from  the 
State  Legislature  of  Montana. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ANDERSON    of   Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  36th  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Montana  today  sent  to 
Congress  its  Joint  Memorial  2.  request- 
ing the  introduction  and  enactment  into 
law   of  legislation   calling   for   the   re- 
simiptlon  of  work  on  the  Yellowtail  Dam 
project  on  the  Big  Horn  River  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  provision  of  fimds  neces- 
sary for  the  resTimptlon  of  this  vitally 
needed  multipurpose  project. 
The  memorial  follows  : 

HoTTSB  Joint  Memoeial  2 
Joint  memorial  of  the  Cenate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montarm 
to    the    President   of    the   United    States. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower:  Senator  James  B. 
Murray,  of  Montana;  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, of  Montana;  Congressman  Lee  Met- 
calf.    of    Montana:     Congressman    Leroy 
Anderson,  of  Montana;  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations    of    the    X3B.    Senate;    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  U.8. 
Hoiise  of  Representatives;   the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate;    the   Committee  on    Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs  of  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
•entatives;  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior,    Fredrick    B. 
Sea  ton;    the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Wilbur  A.  Dexheimer;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Wllber  M.  Brucker; 
the   Director  of   the   Budget,   Maurice   H. 
Stans;    requesting    the    introducUon    and 
enactment  into  law  of  the  necessary  and 
proper  legislation  to  authorise  and  pro- 
vide funds   to  start  the  construction  on 
Tellowtail  Dam  on  the  Big  Horn  River  in 
the  State  of  Montana  for  1950 

Whereas  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  men 
of  good  wlU  and  great  vision  have  labored 
long  and  wisely  to  bring  TeUowtaU  Dam  into 
being;  and 


Whereas  many  and  high  were  the  hurdles 
and  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome  bef  ort 
construction  of  the  Tellowtail  Dam  could  be 
started;  and 

Whereas  one  by  one,  these  many  obstacles 
preventing  the  construction  of  TellowtaU 
Dam  were  overcome,  until  one  alone  re- 
mained, and  that  one  was  the  acquiring  of 
the  damsite,  upon  which  the  proposed  Tel- 
lowtail Dam  would  in  time  be  biiilt.  from 
the  Crow  Indian  Tribe;  and 

Whereas  that  one  remaining  obstacle,  the 
acquiring  of  the  Tellowtail  damsite.  has,  due 
to  the  wise  action  of  the  last  Congress,  been 
overcome  with  the  paying  of  $2^  million  to 
the  Crow  people  for  this  valuable  piece  of 
proF>erty;   and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  large 
Investment  in  the  proposed  Tellowtail  Dam: 
and 

Whereas  no  returns  can  be  had  from  the 
moneys  already  Invested  In  TellowtaU  Dam 
until  said  Tellowtail  Dam  Is  constructed: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  36th  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Montana  now  in  session  {the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  and  urged  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $10  million,  so  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sorely  needed  Tellowtail  Dam 
project  may  begin  at  once;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  amendment  include 
reservation  of  a  block  of  power  for  Montana- 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
■ubmltted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  each  of  the  Individuals,  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  of  the  committees 
mentioned  in  this  memorial,  as  well  as  to 
the  Presiding  Officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
U.8.  Congress,  Rickabd  M.  Nixon  and  Sam  K. 

RATBOaN. 

John  J.   MacDonald, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Paul  Cannon. 
President  of  the  Senate. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 


AMBASSADOR  ABBA  EBAN'S 
RESIGNATION 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Em- 
bassy of  Israel  has  announced  that 
Ambassador  Abba  Eban  has  resigned  and 
will  return  to  Israel  the  end  of  May. 

Those  of  us  who  know  of  his  line  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  as  well  as  his 
work  in  the  United  Nations,  will  all  Join 
in  wishing  him  well  In  any  future  career. 

Speculation  has  It  that  the  Ambas- 
sador Is  going  home  to  enter  politics,  and 
if  so  there  Is  every  reason  why  he  should 
achieve  success. 

As  his  country's  representative  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  has  demonstrated 
remarkable  talents  and  a  brilliant  mind 
and  knowledge  of  world  affairs. 

Ambassador  Eban's  place  will  not  be 
easily  filled,  but  to  compensate  for  our 
loss  we  can  be  confident  that  wherever 
he  is  entrusted  with  an  opportunity  to 
serve,  the  United  States  and  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  can  expect 
from  him  continued  and  greater  accom- 
plishments in  a  coinm<»  cause  and 
friendship. 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consult  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
this  Congress  continue  to  ignore  the  tre- 
mendous revenue-producing  features  of 
my  national  lottery  bill,  many  States 
and  cities,  hard  pressed  for  additional 
funds,   have  been  wrestling   with  pro- 
posals to  take  full  iwlvantage  of  the  nat- 
ural betting  urge  of  the  American  people. 
The  city  of  New  York,  which  finds 
Itself  In  financial  straits,  has  asked  the 
State  legislature  for  legalization  of  off- 
track  betting.    Trial  balloons  have  been 
sent  up  in  Louisiana.  Peruisylvanla.  Cal- 
ifornia. Arizona,  and  other  States  and 
mimlcipalities  all  across  the  coimtry  in 
an  effort  to  tap  the  benefits  of  gambling. 
The  other  day  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  approved  a  bill  calling  for 
an   additional    10   racing   days   to   the 
State's  flat  track  racing  season.     This 
recent  legislative  action  was  not  only  to 
finther  satisfy  the  gambling  instincts  of 
man  but,  more  importantly,  it  was  de- 
signed to  increase  the  State's  revenue 
from  parimutuel  betting  to  the  tune  of 
$4'/^  million  annually. 

All  of  these  legislative  movements 
represent  a  complete  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  deeply 
ingrained  In  humans  and  that  its  regiila- 
tion  by  law  will  provide  the  Grovemment 
with  tremendous  f  imds  which  could  and 
would  help  to  relieve  the  imconscionable 
burden  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

Why  not  capitalize  on  this  natural 
gambling  spirit  of  the  American  people? 
My  national  lottery  bill  is  a  volimtary 
and  painless  revenue-raising  meastire 
which  would  bring  Into  the  coffers  of  our 
Treasury  $10  billion  a  year.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  wiped  out  hjrpocrisy  and 
seriously  considered  the  merits  of  this 
legislation.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  American  taxpayers  would  rather 
continue  to  pay  higher  and  higher  taxes 
than  resort  to  the  tronendous  revenues 
that  can  be  realized  from  a  national  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States. 


GEN.  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  commission 
for  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
this  coimtry,  and  In  other  countries  too, 
ought  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  general 
who  led  us  to  victory  In  World  War  L 
I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  thoroughly  endorse  this  measure. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introduciner  also 
today  a  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union  of  the  United  States. 


THE  READINO  OF  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  8PEAE3]R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the 
Congress  has  always  stood  out  in  my 
mind  as  a  stirring  one  and  one  of  the 
greatest  messages  he  has  given  us  in  his 
writings. 

Symbolical  of  his  stature  and  the 
greatness  of  this  speech,  here  each  year 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Senate  also,  we  devote  a  session  of 
Congress  to  a  reading  of  that  address. 
This  year  was  no  exception  when  once 
again  we  paid  homage  to  the  Father  of 
our  Coimtry  and  selected  his  Farewell 
Address  to  be  read  again  into  the  Record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  would  like 
to  commend  it  as  a  wonderful  reading 
experience  so  to  that  end  I  am  having 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
printed  up  at  my  own  expense  and  plan 
to  give  it  circulation  among  my  constitu- 
ents. These  brief  introductory  remarks 
will  serve  as  a  short  preface  to  that  great 
literary  work. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  199)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Chaslxs  E.  CHAicBnuinf, 

of  Michigan,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  s 
member  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the 
HouM  of  Representatives  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  to  address  the  Hoxise  for  2  hours 
tomorrow,  which  was  granted  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pownxl 
may  be  transferred  to  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  AUFDERHEIDE,  SUPERVI- 
SOR OP  THE  WILLAMETTE  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  PortirI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORO. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fourth  District  of  Oregon  contains  more 
national  forests  than  any  other  district 
in  the  Nation.  One  national  forest 
alone,  the  Willamette,  which  contains 
1,615,000  acres,  contributes  over  10  per-' 
cent  of  the  total  revenues  received  from 
all  the  national  forests  in  the  United 
States.  The  other  national  forests  in 
my  district,  the  Siuslaw,  the  Siskiyou, 
the  Rogue  River,  and  the  Umpqua,  are 
also  tremendously  productive. 

But  productivity  in  terms  of  timber  Is 
not  the  sole  criterion  by  which  we  can 
Judge  the  great  contribution  these  for- 
ests make  to  our  national  well-being. 
These  forests  are  watershed  forests  and 
recreation  forests.  They  are  not  grazing 
forests.  There  are  great  expanses  of 
solid  Douglas  fir,  hemlock,  cedar  and 
pine,  mile  after  mile  of  it.  The  towering 
trees,  200  feet  and  even  taller,  stretch 
for  miles  like  an  unbroken  sea. 

But  these  forests  do  not  exist  by  the 
grace  of  God  alone.  They  exist  because 
of  the  foresightedness  of  men  like  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  who  saw  that  if  we  were 
going  to  have  forests  in  perpetuity,  man 
was  going  to  have  to  manage  his  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity. The  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  had  this  job  and  discharged  it  well 
since  1905.  The  people  in  the  Forest 
Service  have  the  responsibility  for  doing 
the  job  and  in  earning  out  this  respon- 
sibility they  have  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  But  I  think 
it  is  true  that  those  who  have  the  job  are 
really  the  responsible  ones,  for  by  their 
day-to-day  action,  by  their  devotion  to 
duty  the  job  is  done.  While  the  general 
public  has  an  interest,  it  does  not  have 
the  responsibility. 

LXAOCSSRZP  ROM  THX  FORBST  BDPPIViaOR 

In  my  district  we  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  the  leadership  that  we 
have  had  from  our  forest  supervisors. 
One  of  these  men  stands  out  above  the 
others.  His  name  is  Robert  Aufderheide. 
He  started  with  the  Forest  Service  in 
1933  on  what  is  now  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
Natlcmal  Forest  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Aufderheide's  first  Job  was  plant- 
ing trees.  He  then  came  down  to  Oregon 
working  first  in  eastern  Oregon  on  the 
Ochoco  National  Forest,  then  in  western 
Oregon  in  the  Rogue  River  National  For- 
est. He  then  returned  to  the  State  of 
Washington— to  the  great  rain  forest, 
the  Olympic.  After  that  he  worked  in 
research,  and  in,  1950  he  returned  to  my 
district  as  supervisor  of  the  Umpqua  Na- 
tional Forest  at  Roseburg.  There  his 
record  was  outstanding,  and  although 
a  relatively  young  man,  hla  ability 
brought  him  to  Eugene  in  1954  as  super- 
visor of  the  WiUamette  National  Forest, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  national  forests 
In  the  entire  system. 

One  of  the  real  problems  facing  us  In 
Government — and  we  see  it  more  every 
day  In  top  positions — is  the  tendency  of 
people  to  come  in  for  a  few  years  and 
when  they  have  Just  about  learned  their 
Jobs  to  go  back  where  they  came  fron 
to  earn  more  money. 


vALUK  or  mxrwxnaxcz  and  TTinMasTAMoiKo 

The  art  of  government  requires  not 
only  dedicated  and  aggressive  leadership 
but  constant  effort.  I  think  that  the 
work  Bob  Aufderheide  has  done  as  super- 
visor of  the  Willamette  National  Forest 
Is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  benefit 
that  the  people  get  from  experienced 
leadership.  He  has  brought  to  the  job  a 
great  deal  more  than  experience.  He 
has  an  understanding  of  forest  problems, 
of  silviculture  and  tree  growth,  and  of  the 
economics  of  the  logging  Industry.  He 
has  successfully  practiced  multiple-use 
management  in  such  a  way  that  all  these 
benefits  have  fiowed  in  great  measure. 

And  he  has  had  problems  in  meeting 
the  challenge  before  him.  Funds  have 
not  always  been  available  to  do  the  Job 
that  he  knew  should  be  done.  Last  year 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  made  a  review  of  the  national 
forest  timber  sales  program.  It  was  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  me  to  see  that  while 
some  of  the  other  forests  had  not  over- 
come problems  which  they  faced  due  to 
fund  shortages,  the  Willamette  National 
Forest  under  Bob  Aufderheide's  superior 
leadership  had  done  an  outstanding  job 
and  in  fact  was  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  region. 

Under  his  leadership  a  tree  nursery 
has  been  activated  at  Fall  Creek,  not  far 
from  Eugene,  and  a  second  tree  nursery 
is  being  established  at  Westflr.  In  1958 
alone  the  WUlamette  National  Forest 
planted  2.6  million  trees.  In  addition, 
fire  protection  and  fire  prevention  have 
received  more  than  adequate  considera- 
tion. The  log  and  slash  which  develops 
from  timber  sales  are  carefully  disposed 
of  so  that  the  cutover  lands  can  be 
returned  to  early  productivity. 

PSACnCAI.    APPLICATION    OP   RCSCAXCH 

On  the  Willamette  National  Forest 
we  also  have  the  H.  J.  Andrews  experi- 
mental forest.  Bob  Aufderheide,  under- 
standing the  value  of  forest  research  and 
its  practical  application,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  applying  the  results  of 
research  so  that  this  forest  is  doing  an 
above  average  Job  of  land  management 

In  my  district,  which  contains  the 
headwaters  of  the  Willamette  River, 
there  are  a  number  of  dam  projects  im- 
der  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Detroit. 
Hills  Creek,  Cougar,  and  Lookout  Point. 
These  dams  are  within  the  Willamette 
National  Forest.  These  have  a  far- 
reaching  impact  on  recreation  use,  on 
timber  cutting,  on  transportation  routes 
and  power  transmission. 

Huge  quantities  of  timber  had  to  be 
cleared  from  reservoir  basins  while  these 
dams  were  imder  construction.  There 
were  great  accumulations  of  log  slash 
which  had  to  be  disposed  of  carefully. 
Ranger  stations  and  other  facilities  had 
to  be  moved.  Bob  Aufderheide  dealt 
with  these  difOciilt  problems  with  great 
skill  and  foreslghted  planning  so  that 
the  Willamette  National  Forest  Increased 
its  contributions  to  community  develop- 
ment while  solving  each  of  these  prob- 
lems in  stride. 

All  of  the  people  In  our  part  of  the 
country  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
recreation  use  that  is  made  of  our  na- 
tional forests.  In  1958  alone  400,000  rec- 
reationists  visited  the  campgrounds  and 
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other  areas  in  the  Willamette  NaUonal 
Forest.  Almost  2  million  people  enjoyed 
the  scenic  routes  along  the  Oregon  Sky- 
line TraU.  Bob  Aufderheide,  by  careful 
management  of  the  meager  Operation 
Outdoor  funds  available,  has  stretehed 
the  recreational  facilities  of  the  Willam- 
ette National  Forest  to  try  to  accommo- 
date this  growing  use. 

HX    KNOWS    HIS    rORIST 

I  think  the  outstanding  contribution 
that  Bob  Aufderheide  has  made  in  his 
long  and  successful  career  has  been  the 
understanding  that  he  has  developed 
among  all  who  use  and  enjoy  our  nation- 
al forests  of  the  role  these  forests  play 
in  our  Nation's  development.  Every 
community  within  or  dependent  upon  the 
Willamette  NaUonal  Forest  knows  Bob 
Aufderheide.  He  has  visited  with  every 
small  logger,  millowner,  Izaak  Walton 
League  chapter,  wilderness  group,  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  the  many  others 
who  have  an  interest  in  how  our  forests 
are  used.  He  has  been  tremendously 
successful  in  acquainting  them  with 
what  conservation  really  is. 

Equally  important  is  the  enthusiasm 
he  hats  instilled  in  the  people  who  work 
with  him  In  the  Forest  Service.  His 
record  would  not  be  possible  without 
their  cooperation.  Their  cooperation 
would  not  have  been  obtained  without 
his  leadership. 

Too  often  we  teke  for  granted  the  great 
ability  of  many  of  our  Federal  employees. 
We  take  for  granted  their  dedication  to 
duty.  I  am  sure  that  Bob  Aufderheide 
has  never  felt  that  he  wjis  sacrificing  any 
material  gain  in  his  job.  He  is  too  big 
a  man  to  think  of  money  first  and  the 
welfare  of  his  Nation  and  his  commu- 
nity second.  There  are  many  more  like 
him  in  the  Forest  Service  and  In  other 
Federal  agencies,  but  I  know  of  none 
whose  capabilities  are  greater  or  whose 
contributions  have  been  more  constant. 


that  we  can  bring  it  up  on  Monday,  and 
a  rule  Is  reported  out  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  up  next  week.  I  shaU  bring  it 
up  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  rule  is 
reported  out. 

If  a  rule  Is  reported  out  on  the  Federal 
airport  bill.  B.R.  1011.  that  will  follow 
the  Hawaiian  statehood  biU.  In  any 
event,  if  a  rule  is  reported  out  so  that  it 
can  be  considered  next  week,  it  will  be 
considered  in  the  House. 

If  rules  are  reported  out  on  H  Jl.  1,  that 
is  the  Lake  Michigan  water  diversion  bill, 
we  will  bring  that  up  next  week:  also 
HJl.  2575,  a  bill  relating  to  the  pan- 
American  games  in  Chicago. 

The  usual  reservation,  that  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  consent  re- 
quest heretofore  granted  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  reports  be  rescinded,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  privileged  rules 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  In  order  to  Inquire  of 
the  majority  leader,  If  he  can  at  this 
time,  to  advise  us  as  to  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Monday  Is  Dis- 
trict Day.  I  am  informed  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
have  one  bill  up.  HJl.  4282.  a  biU  re- 
lating to  the  amendment  of  the  charter 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  In  Wash- 
ington, which  charter  was  originally  ob- 
tained by  them  in  the  year  1828.  The 
charter  is  quite  a  historical  one  and  is 
signed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  introduce  this  bill 
relating  to  the  amendment  of  that  chap- 
ter. If  a  rule  is  reported  out  on  Hawaiian 
statehood,  then  we  will  take  up  that  bill 
on  Monday  for  general  debate.  That  will 
be  general  debate  only  if  it  is  capable  of 
being  considered  on  Monday.  In  any 
event.  If  a  rule  is  not  reported  out  so 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LindsatJ  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  de- 
signed to  eliminate  section  lOOKfXl) 
of  title  X  of  the  act.  This  provision 
reads  as  follows  : 

No  •  •  •  funds  •  •  •  shall  be  used  to 
make  pajrments  or  loans  to  any  individual 
unless  such  Individual  (1)  has  executed 
and  filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affi- 
davit that  he  does  not  believe  In,  and  Is 
not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support  any 
organization  that  believes  in  or  teaches  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional methods. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  has 
been  introduced  by  and  has  the  support 
of  several  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  do  not  propose 
any  change  to  section  1001(f)(2)  of 
title  X.  which  caUs  for  an  affirmative 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  has  pointed  out,  I  be- 
lieve correctly,  that  the  disclaimer  re- 
quirement contained  in  section  1001(f) 
(1)  is  subject  to  the  objections  of  vague- 
ness, possible  unconstitutionality,  and 
invidiousness.  The  association  siuns  up 
its  case  as  follows: 

This  disclaimer  requirement,  which  will 
apply  to  large  numbers  of  young  people 
seeking  loans,  fellowships,  and  grants  to 
carry  on  their  education,  and  to  many 
teachers  and  to  consulting  wcperts,  seems 
thoroughly  harmful.    It  singles  out  persons 
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in  education  as  objects  of  suspicion;  It  Im- 
poses a  test  oath  repugnant  to  otu-  tradi- 
tions; and  it  exposes  those  signing  the 
affidavit  to  the  possibility  of  perjury  prose- 
cutions resting  on  vaerue  aUegatlons  or  Im- 
prt^>er  and  intimidating  Inqvilrles  about 
their  conduct  and  their  beliefs. 

The  association  makes  out  a  good 
case.  An  equally  strcmg  case  against 
the  disclaimer  requirement  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare,  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemming.  Dr.  Flemming  has  pointed 
out  that  the  requirement  is,  first,  un- 
necessary; second,  ineffectual,  and  third 
expensive  to  administer.  Here  is  what 
he  says  in  this  regard: 

AU  persons  Involved  in  the  administration 
of  this  act  would  have  been  able  to  deny 
funds  to  persons  who  themselves  seek,  or 
who  belong  to  organizations  that  beUeve 
In  or  teach,  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence,  even  though  this 
provision  had  never  been  Inserted.  It  is 
clear  that  such  persons  are  not  entitled  to 
and  should  not  receive  funds  from  the  UJS 
Government. 

Requiring  persons  who  receive  funds  un- 
der this  act  to  sign  an  affidavit  and  an  oath 
of  aUegiance  will  not  uncover  any  persons 
who  themselves  seek  or  who  belong  to  or- 
ganizations that  beUeve  In  or  teach  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  l>y  force  or 
violence.  Such  persons  have  no  scruples 
about  signing  such  an  affidavit  and  taking 
such  an  oath. 

The  Inclusion  of  this  requirement  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  wlU  make 
It  necessary  for  educators  and  students  to 
go  through  a  procedure  that  results  in  un- 
necessary expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  without  nm^irtng  a  contribution 
to  national  security. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  re- 
quirement   has    caused    great    concern 
among  educators.    Most  educators,  I  be- 
lieve, accept  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  this 
legislation.    We  require  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance In  many  areas  of  governmental 
endeavor.    But  the  disclaimer  provision, 
in  the  form  of  a  negative  affidavit,  they 
regard  as  a  potential  threat  to  their 
profession.     Recently   Dr.   A.   Whitney 
Griswold,  president  of  Yale  University, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Flemming,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
commending  Dr.  Flemming  for  his  state- 
ment to  which  I  have  Just  referred.    In 
his  letter  President  Griswold  refers  to 
the   instinctive    dislike   that   educators 
have  for  a  requiremoit  of  this  sort.    He 
points  out  that  symbolically  such  a  meas- 
ure is  offensive  and  that  it  is  not  effica- 
cious as  a  public  safeguard,  tending  to 
alienate  the  good  will  of  the  loyal  citizen 
without  gaining  corresponding  advan- 
tage   in    protecting    the    Government 
against  the  actions  or  intentions  of  the 
disloyal.    He  points  out  further  that  the 
requirement  also  has  the  weakness  of 
giving  the  public  a  false  sense  of  security 
which,  if  it  became  too  literal  and  too 
strong  might  lead  to  our  undoing. 
Loyalty — 

States  Dr.  Griswold — - 
can  only  be  won  by  the  powerful  attraction 
of  unarmed  truth  implicit  in  the  educational 
process.  It  cannot  be  induced  or  assiired  by 
oaths  exacted  in  advance  as  conditions  to 
participation  In  this  process. 

Finally.  Dr.  Griswold  warns  us  that  a 
negative  affidavit  of  this  sort  is  especially 
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distasteful  when  It  Is  required  of  young 
people  Just  entering  the  most  Important 
phase  of  their  educational  experience,  as 
It  seems  to  represent  lack  of  confidence 
In  those  young  people  and  In  their  fu- 
ture as  well  as  In  the  educational  process 
itself.  Dr.  Griswold's  letter  merits  wide 
attention  and  with  his  permission  and 
the  permission  of  Dr.  Flemming,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
be  included  in  the  body  of  the  Recoro 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

YAI.X  IJNivraismr, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  19, 195S. 
Hon.  ARTHxni  S.  Flemminq, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Mr.  Secrxtast:  May  I  commend 
yoxir  statement  as  reported  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  on  December  15  concerning  the 
affldavlt  and  oath  required  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  four  main 
reasons  why  those  of  us  who  participate  in 
the  educational  process,  whether  as  stu- 
dents or  teachers,  dislike  such  measures; 
and  that  tf  these  reasons  could  be  more 
generally  understood  It  might  help  matters. 
The  first  reason  is  that  we  recall  many  In- 
stances in  the  long  history  of  the  educa- 
tional process  In  which  it  has  been  dis- 
torted and  disrupted  by  forces  operating 
under  the  shelter  of  test  oaths.  This  knowl- 
edge has  Imbued  us  with  an  Instinctive  dis- 
like of  such  oaths  that  is  not  unnatural  in 
the  circumstances  and  should  be  under- 
standable to  persons  familiar  with  history. 
Moreover,  our  Instinctive  dislike  is  fortified 
by  reasoned  objections  such  as  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Ex  Parte  Garland  In  1867 
when  the  Court  declared  "All  enactments 
of  this  kind  partake  of  the  nature  of  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and  are  subject  to 
the  constitutional  Inhibitions  against  the 
passage  of  bills  of  attainder,  under  which 
general  designation  they  are  Included."  In 
our  eyes  such  measures  are  at  best  odious 
■3rmbols.  at  worst  a  potential  threat  to  our 
profession. 

In  the  second  place,  as  you  yourself  have 
pointed  out,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
anyone  should  believe  such  oaths  to  be  effi- 
cacious as  public  safeguards.  Far  from  de- 
terring real  transgressors,  they  offer  them  a 
convenient  cloak  for  their  Intentions  and 
transgressions.  In  this  respect  they  are 
worse  than  futile.  They  tend  to  alienate 
the  good  will  of  the  loyal  citizen  without 
gaining  a  corresponding  advantage  In  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  the  actions  or  In- 
tentions of  the  disloyal.  They  give  the  pub- 
lic a  false  sense  of  seciirlty  which,  if  it  be- 
came too  literal  and  too  strong,  might  lead 
to  our  undoing. 

Thirdly,  It  is  our  conviction  that  belief 
cannot  be  coerced  or  compelled.  On  this 
principle  the  Russian  novelist,  Boris  Paster- 
nak, whose  treatment  by  his  own  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Nobel  Prize  has 
been  the  object  of  Indignant  protest  in  the 
United  States,  has  recently  spoken  eloquent- 
ly In  his  novel  "Dr.  Zhlvago": 

"I  think  that  if  the  beast  who  sleeps  in 
man  could  be  held  down  by  threats — any 
kind  of  threat,  whether  of  Jail  or  of  retri- 
bution after  death — then  the  highest  em- 
blem of  humanity  would  be  the  Hon  tamer 
In  the  circus  with  his  whip,  not  the  prophet 
who  sacrificed  himself.  But  don't  you  see. 
thU  Is  just  the  point — ^what  has  for  cen- 
turies raised  man  above  the  beast  Is  not 
the  cudgel  but  an  Inward  music;   the  ir- 


resistible power  of  unarmed  truth,  the  power- 
ful attraction  of  Its  example." 

Thus  we  feel — and  we  think  the  over> 
whelming  majority  of  those  who  have  ever 
had  any  experience  In  teaching  students  of 
any  age  will  agree  with  us — that  belief  in 
the  rlghtness  of  our  cause  which  assvunes 
the  positive  form  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  Its  Constitution  and  Its  laws,  "can 
only  be  won  by  the  powerful  attraction  of 
unarmed  truth  implicit  In  the  educational 
process.  It  cannot  be  induced  or  assxired  by 
oaths  exacted  In  advance  as  conditions  to 
participation  in  this  process." 

Finally,  oaths  and  affidavits  of  this  sort 
are  especially  distasteful  when  they  are  re- 
quired of  young  people  who  are  just  enter- 
ing upKin  the  most  important  phase  of  their 
educational  experience.  They  seem  to  rep- 
resent a  lack  of  confidence  in  those  young 
people  and  In  their  future,  as  well  as  In  the 
educational  process  Itself.  Since  they  were 
first  embodied  In  early  colonial  laws  and 
later  made  explicit  in  the  teachings  and 
writings  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  right  of 
all  Americans  to  be  educated  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  native  ability  according  to  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  such  education, 
have  been  fundamental  articles  of  our  na- 
tional democratic  faith.  To  attach  such 
conditions  to  this  faith  as  now  appear,  par- 
ticularly in  the  negative  affldavlt  under 
section  1001(f)  (1),  seems  like  a  loes  of  faith 
in  the  faith  itself.  It  seems  to  say  to  these 
young  people  upon  whose  education  our 
very  survival  as  a  Nation  depends  that  we 
do  not  trust  them  and  are  not  even  sure 
that  their  education  wUl  contribute  to  our 
security. 

In  the  normal  coxirse  of  events  It  would 
be  natural  to  expect  that,  as  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  becomes  operative.  It 
will  undergo  revision  and  Improvement 
tlirough  the  process  of  amendment.  I  hojie 
very  much  that  in  this  process  the  require- 
ment of  the  affidavit  and  oath  may  receive 
further  consideration,  and  I  again  commend 
you  for  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

Believe  me. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  WHTrHXT  Griswold. 

I  should  point  out  that  Dr.  Griswold's 
objection  appears  to  go  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  well  as  the  disclaimer  pro- 
vision. I  don't  think  that  our  considera- 
tion of  these  two  provisions  should  be 
lumped  together  and  my  bill  therefore 
singles  out  only  the  disclaimer  require- 
ment. I  point  out  also  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  has  inter- 
posed no  objection  to  the  affirmative 
oath. 

I  hope  that  this  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Education  Act  will  receive  the 
widespread  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  say  that 
while  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
important  contribution  on  the  subject 
which  he  Is  discussing,  perhaps  It  should 
be  made  clear  for  the  Record  that  the 
defense  education  bill  as  it  was  reix)rted 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  the  last  session  did  not 
Include  the  oath  provision;  it  was  added 
by  the  Senate  and  was  agreed  upon  in 
conference. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everjrthlng  the 
gentleman  has  said.  For  example,  I 
cannot  understand  the  logic  of  pointing 


to  the  cost  of  administration  and  then 
proposing  an  amendment  which  elimi- 
nates only  the  disclaimer  oath  and  re- 
tains the  affirmative  oath  requirement. 
If  cost  is  a  concern  that  approach  would 
not  seem  to  be  a  solution. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  am  glad  that 
he  pointed  out  that  the  disclaimer  pro- 
vision was  not  part  of  the  original  bill  as 
reported  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  considered 
by  the  whole  House  of  Representatives. 

I  should  add  on  the  point  of  expense 
that  the  administration  of  this  bill  is  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Dr.  Flemming. 
and  it  Is  Dr.  Flemming  who  voices  the 
opinion  that  in  his  considered  and  pro- 
fessional judgment  the  administration 
of  the  disclaimer  provision,  quite  apart 
from  the  administration  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  Is  both  expensive  and  un- 
necessary. 

I  am  happy  to  adopt  his  conclusion 
in  that  regard,  as  I  believe  he  is  highly 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject 


RESOLUTION  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 

.  NATION'S    MONEY    AND    CREDIT 

SYSTEMS,  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  50 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  resolution  now  pending  which 
would  authorize  a  committee  of  the 
House  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Nation's  monetary 
and  debt-management  systems. 

This  is  House  Resolution  50  which  was 
Introduced  by  me. 

It  has  now  been  50  years  since  there 
was  an  investigation  of  the  Nation's 
money  and  debt  systems.  And  a  great 
many  changes  have  come  about  in  these 
50  years.  Many  changes  have  come 
about  in  the  credit  system.  Many 
changes  have  come  about  In  Government, 
even  in  the  ideas  about  the  responsibility 
of  Government.  And  many  changes  and 
improvements  have  been  developed  in  the 
ideas  and  techniques  for  proper  money 
and  debt  management  More  than  that, 
there  have  been  recent  changes  in  the 
policies  and  operations  of  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  which  have  a  critical 
bearing  on  our  whole  economic  system. 
Such  an  investigation  is  long  overdue. 

I  proposed  such  an  Investigation  as 
this  in  1955.  The  House  considered  my 
resolution  that  year  and  voted  it  down. 
Our  Republican  colleagues  made  a  party 
issue  of  the  matter  and  defeated  the  res- 
olution with  the  help,  I  might  add,  of  a 
few  Democrats. 

Then,  again,  early  in  the  85th  Congress 
I  proposed  such  an  investigation.  The 
House  considered  my  resolution  in  1957 
with  the  same  result.  The  Republican 
Party  again  made  a  partisan  issue  of  the 
investigation  and  succeeded  in  defeating 
it  again. 

Certainly  It  is  no  secret  why  all  pre- 
vious efforts  in  this  body  have  failed  to 
produce  an  inquiry  into  the  handling  of 
the  Nation's  debt  and  monetary  affairs 
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under  this  administration.  These  ef- 
forts have  failed  simply  because  this  ad- 
ministration has  mobilized  all  of  its 
forces  to  prevent  an  investigation. 

I  might  add  that  since  the  last  reso- 
lution was  defeated  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  House.  If  there 
had  been  a  switch  of  25  votes  on  the  last 
resolution  we  would  have  won.  Since 
that  time  48  Members  on  the  other  side 
who  voted  against  the  resolution  have 
been  defeated.  That  means  if  those  who 
defeated  the  ones  who  had  voted  against 
the  investigation  are  now  in  favor  of  It, 
then  we  will  win  by  approximately  25* 
votes. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  preceding 
the  votes  on  my  two  previous  resolu- 
tions, powerful  financial  groups  were 
busy  pulling  strings  and  passing  down 
orders  to  defeat  these  resolutions.  Na- 
tional associations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  sprang  into 
action  and  mobilized  their  membership 
to  manufacture  "grassroots"  opposition. 
Republican  leaders  in  the  House  went 
to  work  and— not  once,  but  twice—or- 
ganized their  Members  with  a  party 
solidarity  seldom  reached  In  the  history 
of  the  House.  And  they  did  not  stop  at 
merely  lining  up  passive  opposition  in 
their  own  ranks.  They  held  party 
caucuses  to  do  what  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  called  "generate  steam"  against 
these  resolutions. 

When  we  voted  in  1955.  only  1  out 
of  the  203  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  broke  away  from  the  organized 
opposition  and  voted  to  investigate. 
And  when  we  put  the  question  to  a  vote 
again  in  1957.  only  2  out  of  the  200  Re- 
publican Members  voted  to  investigate. 
In  reminding  the  Members  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  previous  resolutions,  my 
purpose  is  not  to  embarrass  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
By  bringing  up  the  facts  which  now 
show  how  misled  they  were  or  how 
wrong  they  were  in  listening  to  the  word 
passed  down  from  the  Nation's  money 
manipulators.  I  only  wish  to  make  the 
point  that  the  House  has  not  considered 
this  proposal  on  its  merits. 

When  we  voted  on  this  proposal  in 
1955.  business  was  prosperous.  Business 
was  still  prosperous,  on  the  whole,  when 
we  voted  again  in  early  1957.  At  least 
big  business  was  booming;  and  our  econ- 
omy had  been  making  a  modest  year-to- 
year  growth.  Almost  all  of  the  people 
who  needed  and  wanted  to  work  had 
Jobs. 

These  rather  favorable  c(Midltlons  were 
associated  with  a  widespread  belief  that 
our  Government  had  a  new-found  magic 
in  its  money  and  interest  policies. 
There  had  been  many  official  uttersmces 
and  much  propaganda  which  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  magic  could 
confidently  be  relied  upon,  not  only  to 
prevent  inflationary  booms  and  preserve 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  but  to  lift  the 
economy  out  of  a  recession,  should  so 
unlikely  an  event  ever  occur  again.  The 
brief  recession  of  late  1953  and  early 
1954  was  not  we  were  then  told,  a  re- 
sult of  a  first  and  overhasty  attempt 
to  raise  interest  rates  throughout  the 
business  system.  On  the  contrary,  we 
were  told  the  rapid  recovery  from  that 
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recession  was  positive  proof  that  our 
Government's  monetary  magic  holds  all 
the  curative  powers  needed  to  deal  with 
unforeseen  economic  ills.  To  many  of 
us.  no  doubt,  continuing  prosperity 
seemed  assured. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  is  perhaps 
understandable  why  our  Republican 
colleagues  could  profess  a  blind  and  un- 
questioning faith  In  the  mysteries  of  our 
Government's  bag  of  monetary  tricks.  It 
is  perhaps  understandable  how.  acUng 
on  blind  faith,  they  would  mobilize  to 
prevent  an  investigation  which  seemed 
to  be  a  probing  into  the  administration's 
most  sacred  innerworkings.  After  all, 
the  official  wisemen  had  solemnly  as- 
sured the  country  that  the  high-Inter- 
est, tight-money  policies  then  in  vogue 
were  I'or  a  good  purpose.  They  assured 
us  the  purpose  was  to  check  an  Inflation 
which  the  money  managers  thought 
was  about  to  happen,  and  which  did 
happen  after  their  high-interest  cures 
had  been  swallowed. 


TIMZ  TO   STOP   CTTSBSIIfO 

What  is  needed  for  an  understanding 
of  our  money  and  credit  systems  is  an 
investigation  and  study  of  both  the  pub- 
Uc  and  the  private  agencies  of  banking 
and  finance.  Such  an  investigation 
must  develop  a  complete  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  functions  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  since  this 
agency  more  than  any  other  determines 
how  much  money  and  credit  are  avail- 
able for  business,  farmers,  and  consum- 
ers— through  the  privately  owned  agen- 
cies of  banking  and  finance. 

Such  an  investigation  must  develop  a 
full  understanding  of  the  functions  and 
policies   of    the   Treasury  Department, 
since  the  operations  of  this  agency  also 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  both  in- 
terest rates  and  the  amount  of  credit 
which  is  available  in  the  private  agen- 
cies of  banking  and  finance.     As  the 
Nation's    biggest    user    of   credit,    the 
Treasury  greatly  Influences  these  things 
by  the  kinds,  amounts,  and  prices  at 
which  it  issues  Federal  securities;  and 
as  the  Nation's  biggest  bank  depositor. 
It  greatly  affects  these   things   by  the 
amoimts  of  fimds  which  It  deposits  with 
the  private  banks,  and  by  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  it  leaves  these  fimds 
on  deposit.    Such  an  investigation  must 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  func- 
tions and  policies  of  the  private  com- 
mercial banks,  because  these  banks  also 
operate  on  a  delegated  power  of  the 
Government  to  create  money,  and  to  de- 
stroy money  and  thus  lessen  the  money 
suw>ly. 

Such  an  Investigation  must  also  make 
a  critical  review  of  the  fimctions  «md 
policies  of  the  Federal  agencies  which 
regulate,  supervise,  and  examine  the 
commercial  banks,  such  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Finally,  such  an  investigation  must 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  part 
played  in  the  Nation's  money  and  credit 
systems  by  those  kinds  of  financial  com- 
panies— such  as  the  insurance  com.- 
panles,  the  investment  trusts  and 
others — ^wUch  have  come  Into  being  or 
come  to  be  important  sources  of  credit 


since  the  last  monetary  investigation 
was  made  almost  50  years  ago. 

As   to   the   Federal   Reserve   System, 
there  is  certainly  one  thing  that  should 
be   cleared    up   in    the   public's   mind. 
Some     Federal     Reserve     publications 
state  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are    owned   by   the   commercial    banks 
through  the  ownership  of  stock  in  which 
the  commercial  banks  have  Invested  in 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.    Yet  that 
Is  absolutely  vmtrue.    The  truth  Is  that 
the  commercial  banks  have  invested — 
It  is  an  involuntary  investment — only 
about   $350   million   in  what   is   called 
"stock."    And  the  word  "stock"  in  this 
instance  is  a  misnomer.    It  is  not  stock. 
The  private  banks  have  no  proprietary 
Interest  whatever  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.    Upon  the  investment  in  that 
stock  the  banks  receive  6  percent  In- 
terest, or  they  have  been  since   1913;  • 
and  that  Is  all  they  get  out  of  It.    That 
Is  all  they  are  supposed  to  get  out  of  It 
Mr.  OLIVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fight 
which  he  has  carried  on  ovct  these 
many  years  on  this  very  subject.  To 
me  it  is  the  very  essence  of  our  problem 
today  in  meeting  up  to  the  needs  of  this 
economy  oi  ours. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  considerable  testimony  in  the  various 
records  of  the  Government,  committees 
and  whatnot,  that  substantiates  the 
very  point  which  the  gentleman  has 
made,  that  there  Is  no  proprietary  in- 
terest in  this  so-called  stock? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  very  true.  It 
took  me  20  years  of  interrogating  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  others  in  authority  to  get  that  ad- 
mission. But  in  the  last  3  or  4  years 
we  have  gotten  that  admission  repeat- 
edly, because  that  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable. The  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  l^>e{Ucer,  will  the 
g;entleman  3^eld  further? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  OLIVER,  Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  the  American 
Bankers  Association  itself  have  so  ad- 
mitted on  various  occasions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes,  they  have  ad- 
mitted it. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  comes 
nearer  to  being  a  cooperative  than  any 
other  form  of  organization.  The  com- 
mercial banks  that  own  this  so-called 
stock,  cannot  vote  that  stock  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  stock  they  hold. 
It  has  no  such  relationsUp  to  voting. 
This  is  Just  like  a  cooperative.  Each 
bank  has  one  vote,  whether  It  Is  a  big 
bank  or  a  little  bank. 

Mr.  OLIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.   I  yield  further. 

Mr.  OLIVER.    I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  thank  him  for  this 
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opportunity  to  listen  to  this  discussion, 
and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  join  him 
In  his  fight  and  shall  lend  him  such  sup- 
port as  I  am  capable  of  lending. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   His  support  Is  most  welcome. 

May  I  state  that  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  next  day  or  two,  I  expect  to  be  pre- 
siunptuous  enough  to  send  a  letter 
around  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
asking  them  if  they  would  like  to  be 
notified  of  a  meeting  in  the  Caucus 
Boom,  at  which  time  we  expect  to  or- 
ganize a  bloc  for  the  purpose  of  spon- 
soring this  resolution  and  similar  resolu- 
tions having  to  do  with  correcting  this 
high-interest  hard-money  policy.  I 
should  like  to  get  as  many  Members  as 
I  can,  and  ask  each  one  of  them  to  be 
cosponsors  and  have  just  as  much  credit 
as  I  would  have  for  anything  that  may 
be  accomplished.  In  other  words,  we 
would  all  go  into  this  together,  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  receive  equal 
credit  for  any  achievements  that  mijeht 
come  our  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  hearing  what 
the  gentleman  has  to  say.  May  I  ask 
him  if  I  am  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  President  feels  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  independent  of 
the  Chief  Executive? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  stated  that  it  is  independent — 
which  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
and  I  think  many  other  p>eople,  because 
section  3,  article  II,  of  the  Constitution 
states — in  outlining  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  President — "that  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed."  That  is  the  Constitution. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  a  law  just  like 
any  other  law.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  has  no  responsibility,  that 
this  agency  of  the  Government  is  sepa- 
rate and  independent,  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  I  am  afraid  he  has  accepted  the 
wrong  advice. 

I  concede  that  in  1951  the  Federal 
Reserve  attempted  to  secede  from  the 
Government,  and  I  use  that  phrase 
"secede"  advisedly.  It  attempted  to  se- 
cede from  the  Government  and  go  out 
on  its  own,  to  be  a  fourth  branch,  If  you 
please.  The  Federal  Reserve  people  had 
been  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  do 
that  for  a  long  time.  The  opportunity 
came  in  1951  when  the  popularity  curve 
of  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States  was  at  a  low  level,  and  they  took 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  declare 
themselves  independent. 

They  are  using  the  Government's 
money  which  they  obtain  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  free  of 
charge.  They  have  the  use  of  this 
money  to  trade  for  U.S.  Government 
securities  that  are  interest-bearing. 
They  keep  the  interest-bearing  securi- 
ties In  their  vaults,  and  the  taxpayers 
must  pay  interest  on  those  secxu-ities, 
the  amount  aggregating  around  $600 
million  a  year.    That  gives  the  Federal 


Reserve  ample  fimds  to  spend  for  any 
purpose  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
spending  it  for  almost  every  purpose. 
Then  90  percent  of  what  is  left  over 
goes  back  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  it  should  go  back  to  the 
Treasiuy,  because  the  money  belongs  to 
the  Government,  but  they  keep  about  10 
percent  of  it  each  year  and  put  it  In  a 
"surplus  reserve." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  I  lui- 
derstand  the  situation  correctly,  last  year 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
RkussI  suggested  that  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  of  this  Government  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  other  policies 
wider  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  in 
order  that  we  could  promote  and  main- 
tain maximum  employment.,  production, 
and  purchasing  power.  We  were  given 
to  imderstand  from  reading  that  record 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  the  Presi- 
dent refiised  to  submit  any  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  monetary  and 
credit  policies  to  this  body,  because  that 
was  not  in  the  executive  branch.  It 
seems  to  me  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
that  there  be  a  congressional  resolution 
would  certainly  be  in  order  so  long  as  this 
administration  Is  in  power.  If  the  ad- 
ministration Is  not  going  to  review  the 
E>olicies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
then  it  has  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
somebody,  and  perhaps  the  Congress 
should  assume  some  responsibility.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  that  is  exactly 
right.  The  last  economic  report  of  the 
President  does  not  even  mention  money 
and  credit  policies,  outlook,  problems, 
and  so  on.  Yet  this  report  Is  supposed 
to  present  a  complete  economic  picture 
of  the  Nation,  to  carry  out  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  I  do  not  know  what 
solution  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Reuss]  proposes.  I  have  not  stud- 
ied it. 

But  this  much  I  would  say.  I  believe 
In  the  present  banking  system.  I  would 
make  no  fundamental  change  In  It.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  fractional  reserve 
system  nor  to  the  private  banks  using 
the  Government's  power  to  create  money, 
which  they  are  exercising  and  enjoying 
today,  to  the  extent  that  they  use  this 
money-creating  power  to  provide  busi- 
ness and  consumer  credit — particularly 
to  people  in  the  area  where  the  bank 
Is  located.  But  I  do  not  think  the  private 
banks  should  use  the  Governments 
money-creating  power  which  is  delegated 
to  them  to  buy  securities  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  to  buy  securities  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  And  for  that  matter,  I 
don't  think  the  country  banks  should 
use  their  power  to  buy  securities  of  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  the  local  banks 
should  serve  the  local  areas  that  they  are 
supposed  to  serve.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  Is  a  great  system.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  it  that  could  not  be 
cured  by  putting  public  oflBcials  in  all 
the  positions  of  power  and  trust.  At 
present,  many  of  the  top  policsrmakers 
are  not  public  officials — they  are  repre- 


sentatives of  the  private  banka.  They 
should  all  be  public  ofDcials  so  that  they 
will  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress 
that  created  the  System.  The  System 
operates  on  a  delegation  of  Congress' 
power  to  create  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just 
one  more  statement? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress in  1946  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
their  intent  thfit  all  of  the  programs  of 
the  United  States  be  used  to  promote 
and  maintain  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  and 
that  the  hard-money  policy  that  had 
been  followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  recent  years  is  definitely  and 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  securing 
full  employment.  The  fact  that  we  still 
have  nearly  5  million  at  present  unem- 
ployed after  more  than  a  year  of  pub- 
lic discussion  at  this  point,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  interest  rates  still  going 
up.  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  ample  evi- 
dence that  something  is  fundamentally 
if  not  absolutely  rotten  in  Denmark,  and 
at  least  something  is  fundamentally  weak 
in  our  monetary  and  credit  policy  and 
it  is  high  time  that  this  Congress  called 
Into  examination  the  monetary  and 
credit  policies  in  an  effort  to  try  to  get 
the  Federal  Reserve  which  is  the  duly 
authorized  banking  system  to  act  re- 
sponsibly in  keeping  with  the  announced 
policy  of  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
statement  that  he  is  making  because  I 
think  he  is  pointing  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely right.  The  Employment  Act  of 
1946  imposes  a  duty  on  every  agency  of 
our  Government  to  do  certain  things, 
and  to  coordinate,  to  achieve  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power.  The  Federal  Reserve  oCDcials 
have  admitted,  in  answer  to  questions, 
that  they  recognize  it  as  their  duty  to 
carry  out  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
But  they  hav6  a  rather  unusual  way  of 
attempting  to  carry  out  this  duty. 

We  had  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  early  last  month. 
Senator  Douglas  pointed  out  to  him  that 
prices  had  been  stable  for  almost  a  year, 
but  that  we  have  6  percent  of  the  labor 
force  unemployed.  Mr.  Martin  seemed 
to  feel  he  shoiUd  not  do  anything  about 
this.  He  said  he  believed  that  some  em- 
ployment would  be  provided  by  what  he 
called  further  adjustments  in  the  market. 
Senator  Douglas  asked  him  what  he 
would  do  if  after  6  months  these  people 
are  still  not  back  at  work,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin answered  that  he  could  not  say. 
Actually,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  now 
tightening  the  purse  strings  and  it  Is 
choking  off  the  business  recovery,  in  my 
view.  We  are  in  one  of  those  periods. 
In  my  judgment,  when  we  have  sufficient 
consumer  and  business  demand  to  have 
full  employment,  but  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's tight-money  policies  are  holding 
the  country  back  from  full  employment. 
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Early  last  year,  however.  In  the  depths 
of  the  recession,  the  Federal  Reserve  an- 
nounced that  it  was  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  recession  by  easing 
credit.  What  the  Federal  Reserve  did 
was  to  put  Into  the  laps  of  the  private 
banks  $3V2  billion  of  new  reserves,  free 
of  charge,  on  which  these  banks  could 
create  money  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  one 
to  acquire  earnings  assets.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  banks  help  business  and  help  con- 
sumers. But  what  the  banks  did  was 
create  $10  billion  with  which  to  buy  U.S. 
Government  securities.  They  invested  in 
U.S.  Government  securities,  but  they  did 
not  use  the  money  to  expand  business 
loans.  They  actually  caUed  In  and  can- 
celed $1  Vi  billion  of  business  loans.  This 
$10  billion  free  gift  of  Government  secu- 
rities to  the  private  banks,  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  could  have  bought  itself, 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  between  $300  mil- 
lion and  $400  million  in  interest  charges 
each  and  every  year. 

Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  this?  Do  you  not  think  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  the  high 
Interest  policy?  It  is  nmning  wild. 
The  Treasury  Is  saying  that  we  are  fac- 
ing inflation.  Insurance  comp>anies  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  say  we  are  facing 
Inflation.  That  is  scaring  the  Investors 
away.  They  are  saying,  "If  we  are  going 
to  have  inflation,  why  invest  in  long- 
term  bonds?  We  will  only  invest  in 
stocks  and  perhaps  a  little  in  short-term 
bonds."  They  say.  "Why  take  Ufe  in- 
surance that  will  be  paid  off  In  cheaper 
dollars?" 

This  Is  a  terrible  campaign  that  they 
are  putting  on.  It  is  against  the  public 
interest. 

After  50  years  we  certainly  should  take 
a  look  at  what  is  going  on.  I  Imagine 
you  will  find  some  things  that  will  cause 
you  to  wish  you  had  gone  Into  these 
matters  many  years  before  now. 
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STUDIES  BT  PKrVATS  OmOUPS  AKX  NO  SUBSIUUTI 
roil    COMOXISS'   DUTT 

Clearly,  it  is  a  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  learn  the  facts  and  gain  for 
itself  an  understanding  of  our  money 
and  credit  system.  We  cannot  sit  back 
and  wait  for  private  groups  to  tell  us 
what  they  think  we  ought  to  know. 

These  things  are  of  great  importance, 
and  it  is  clear  that  both  the  administra- 
tion and  important  private  groups  think 
so. 

Only  recently  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  set  up  a  large  com- 
mittee of  private  individuals  to  make  an 
investigation.  But  unfortunately — and 
I  say  this  with  all  respect  to  the  indi- 
viduals Involved — this  group  Is  topheavy 
with  people  who  have  an  ax  to  grind  and 
who  have  fixed  ideas  about  the  answers 
which  their  investigation  should  reveal. 
Furthermore,  this  group  of  private  busi- 
nessmen is  handicapped.  They  do  not 
have  sulvena  powers  and  they  can  com- 
mand only  the  testimony  and  the  facts 
which  the  bankers  want  to  give.  Finally 
the  group  will  probably  have  no  report 
and  no  Information  for  the  public  for  3 
years. 


»  TH«  BaCCSSION   BT   ACCXDnrT  OB  DBSUUfr 

The  Investigation  which  I  im>pose 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  make  will 
have  both  short-term  and  long-term  re- 
sults. Obviously,  much  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  imderstanding  we  need,  and 
should  have  developed  long  ago,  can- 
not now  be  developed  for  many  months 
and  perhaps  even  several  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  be  able  to  obtain 
promptly  the  answers  to  some  of  the  key 
questions  facing  us  today.  We  should 
be  able  to  learn  rather  quickly  whether 
or  not  Congress  is  wasting  time  and  giv- 
ing the  people  false  hope  in  considering 
any  measures  to  help  pull  the  coimtry  out 
of  this  recession.  If  this  recession  is  a 
deliberate  objective  and  plan  of  the 
money-managers,  then  we  should  be  able 
to  learn  that  rather  quickly.  In  which 
case  we  can  quit  wasting  time  on  the 
kind  of  antirecession  measures  we  have 
been  considering.  Furthermore,  if  this 
recession  is  planned,  as  many  people 
think,  then  we  should  be  able  to  learn 
when  the  money-managers  plan  to  bring 
us  out  of  the  recession,  if  ever. 

Developing  this  information  will  not 
only  help  the  people  in  making  their 
plans  for  the  future;  it  will  also  tend  to 
give  everybody  a  chance  at  the  financial 
gains  which  can  be  made  by  having  this 
information.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
money-managers  are  not  capable  of 
manipulating  the  country  out  of  the 
recession,  we  should  know  that.  If  these 
monetary  manipulations  are  not  capable 
of  doing  the  things  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  they  can  do,  then  we  should 
know  that  the  bankers  and  the  money- 
lenders have  been  enriched  for  no  good 
purpose  and  the  people  are  paying,  ac- 
cording to  my  estimate,  $10  billion  in 
interest  charges  they  would  not  be  pay- 
ing if  interest  rates  had  been  left  at  their 
1952  levels.  This  $10  billion  a  year  means 
$60  per  capita  or  $300  annually  for  a 
family  of  5.  We  should  know  these 
things  so  that  we  will  free  ourselves  from 
a  misplaced  faith  and  put  our  minds  to 
finding  methods  of  government  that  will 
work,  and  work  in  the  public  interest. 

Surely  no  Member  of  ths  body  can  hold 
a  blind  faith  in  the  money  managers  to- 
day. Heaven  knows  it  is  time,  and  past 
time,  that  we  open  our  eyes  and  ears  and 
learn  for  ourselves  how  our  Nation's 
money  and  credit  affairs  are  being  man- 
aged. We  should  know  who  is  managing 
these  affairs  and  for  what  purpose.  And 
we  should  try  to  learn  to  what  extent 
guidance  of  this  Nation's  economic  des- 
tiny does  depend  upon  manipulations  of 
the  supply  and  price  of  money,  and  what 
the  virtues  and  evils  of  these  methods 
are. 

The  Nation  is  still  in  a  serious  reces- 
sion. At  least  6  percent  of  the  labor  force 
is  unemployed.  Furthermore,  according 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  study 
of  the  President's  Economic  Report,  it 
appears  that  the  administration  is  ex- 
pecting unemployment  to  continue  at 
about  6  to  7  percent  through  the  end  of 
this  year.  Thousands  of  efficient  small 
businesses  are  going  bankrupt  monthly. 
The  Nation's  production  has  fallen,  and 
Its  productive  strength  deteriorated, 
when  our  very  hopes  of  winning  the  cold 


war  rest  on  increasing  production  and 
econ(Mnic  growth. 

WB   SHOULD    rXm    OUT   IF   TRX    BBCKSSION    WAS 

PuimrxD 
I  do  not  hold  any  categorical  belief 
that  the  recession  was  caused,  deliberate- 
ly or  otherwise,  by  our  Government's 
money  and  debt  policies.  We  cannot 
Ignore  the  fact,  however,  that  some  eml- 
nrait  authorities  have  said  that  these 
policies  helped  to  bring  on  the  recession. 
More  than  that,  the  policies  did  not  stop 
the  Infiation,  which  was  the  sole  excuse 
given  for  these  policies;  they  added  to 
the  inflation.  The  head  of  the  econom- 
ics department  of  Harvard  University 
appraised  these  policies  in  conservative 
terms,  for  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
testifying  as  follows: 

Despite  a  vigorous  policy,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve faUed  to  stop  inflation  and  yet  helped 
to  bring  on  a  recession.  •  •  •  To  stabilize 
prices  with  a  large  cost  inflation  could  only 
be  done  by  inducing  unemployment  through 
a  restricted  monetary  policy.  This  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  accomplished. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  wide  discussion  of  a  deliberate, 
plaimed  recession,  even  before  the  first 
signs  of  the  recession  appeared.  As  early 
as  July  of  1957  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  reported,  in  a  feature  edito- 
rial, as  follows : 

The  evidence  now  points  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  the  administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  beUeve  that 
"a  moderate  recession  now"  would  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  avoidance  of  another 
boom-and-bust  later  on. 

This  financial  journal  Is  generally  read 
only  by  a  small  number  of  people  and 
pe(H>le  who  are  In  full  sympathy  with  the 
administration's  inner  thoughts.  In  the 
same  editorial  it  went  on  to  discuss  the 
public  relations  problem  which  bring- 
ing on  this  recession  posed  for  the  ad- 
ministration.  It  said : 

Such  a  policy  leads  compelUngly  to  th* 
all-Important  psychological — or  public  rela- 
tions— problems  of  whether  the  administra- 
tion should  take  the  public  into  its  con- 
fidence by  trsring  to  explain  its  goals  and 
methods — or  whether  It  is  better  Just  to  fol- 
low the  ooiirse  it  deems  necessary  without 
attempting  to  make  it  palatable  to  the  pub- 
lic by  official  explanations. 

AMTIBSCXBSION    MKASXntEB   MAT   BB   WASTED 


Is  it  the  plan  to  keep  the  country  in  a 
recession  of  about  6 -percent  unemploy- 
ment? Certainly,  some  very  powerful 
financial  and  business  leaders  have  said 
this  coimtry  cannot  have  a  stable  dollar 
without  imemployment;  and  they  have 
made  it  clear  that,  as  between  the  two, 
imemployment  is  a  small  evil  in  their 
view;  if  an  evil  at  all. 

Congress  is  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  on  measures  which  we 
hope  will  bring  back  full  employment 
and  econ(Mnic  growth.  Many  of  us  are 
struggling  with  proposals  for  putting  the 
unemployed  back  to  work.  Some  of  us 
are  even  considering  what  we  can  do  to 
stop  the  mounting  toll  of  small  business 
failures  and  the  growing  mon(^>olization 
of  business.  And  aame  of  us  are  con- 
sidering what  we  can  do,  if  anjrthlng,  to 
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help  the  fanners  and  the  farm  people 
who  are  being  shoved  off  the  land. 

If  our  Idea  of  trying  to  bring  back 
full  emplosrment  is  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  money  managers  who  nm  the  Re- 
publican Party,  then  we  may  be  wasting 
our  time  and  giving  the  people  tilae 
hopes.  Whatever  measxires  we  finally 
pass  may  be  futile.  They  may  do  noth- 
ing more  than  cause  the  money  man- 
agers to  take  further  steps  to  offset  the 
effects  we  intend.  Certainly,  then  we 
have  reason  for  questioning  whether  this 
administration  intends  to  restore  full 
employment  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  has  proposed  no  measure 
which  would  accomplish  this  purpose, 
and  It  has  plainly  lacked  enthusiasm  for 
such  measures  that  have  been  started  in 
Congress. 

In  any  case,  why  do  we  study,  consider, 
and  try  to  understand  all  of  these  various 
piecemeal  economic  measures,  and  yet 
avoid  any  study  and  understanding  of 
the  role  which  our  money  and  debt  sys- 
tem plays  in  the  economic  system? 
This  is  like  trying  to  guess  what  kind  of 
fruit  the  tree  will  bear,  and  whether  it 
will  bear  well  or  poorly,  when  we  have 
not  yet  bothered  to  learn  what  kind  of 
tree  It  is.  or  what  kind  of  fertilizer  and 
care  it  needs. 

THS    BANKS    AND    WALL    STREBT    STILL    PROSFKB 

Certainly,  no  part  of  the  financial 
community  has  sviffered  from  the  money 
or  public  debt  manipulations.  In  the 
years  when  interest  rates  were  being 
raised,  profits  of  the  banks  and  the 
moneylenders  went  up.  up,  and  up.  And 
since  the  recession  started,  profits  of  the 
banks  and  the  moneylenders  have  still 
gone  up.  Every  important  step  which  our 
Government's  moneymanagers  have 
taken  in  the  name  of  easing  credit  has 
been  a  step  which  has  permitted  the 
banks  to  create  more  money  to  buy  more 
Government  bonds  and  collect  more 
interest. 

According  to  my  estimates,  the  Amer- 
ican people  paid  out  $10  billion  more  in 
Interest  charges  last  lear  than  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  interest  rates 
had  been  left  at  the  1952  levels.  This 
$10  billion  which  counts  interest  charges 
on  installment  debt,  mortgages  and 
everything  else  is  the  same  amoimt  as  the 
gap  in  consumer  purchasing  power  esti- 
mated by  a  nimiber  of  economists,  and  it 
Is  the  amount  of  increased  spending 
and  increased  debt  which  these  econo- 
mists say  the  Government  will  have  to 
assume  to  bring  back  full  employment. 

This  $10  billion  of  increased  interest 
payments  means  that  the  farmers  and 
home  buyers  are  paying  more  on  their 
mortgages,  that  consumers  are  paying 
more  to  finance  purchases  of  automo- 
biles, furniture  and  appliances,  that 
small  businesses  are  paying  more  to  carry 
Inventories,  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  paying  more  to  finance 
schools  and  other  community  facilities, 
and  that  the  people  in  every  community 
of  the  country  are  paying  more  taxes. 
Yet  this  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It 
does  not  count  how  much  more  con- 
sumers are  paying  in  higher  prices,  even 
when  they  buy  tor  cash.     The  high- 


interest  charges  are  added  on  to  the  cost 
of  raw  materials,  added  on  again  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  added  on  again  in 
the  cost  of  wholesalers  and  retailers,  be- 
cause business  at  all  of  these  levels  is 
done  in  large  part  on  borrowed  money. 
And  finally  it  is  the  consumers  who  i>ay. 

A  DUTT  or  CONGKX88  LONG  NZGLZCTXD 

What  is  being  neglected  here  is  a  duty 
of  Congress,  and  this  is  a  long-neglected 
duty  of  Congress.  The  Constitution 
reserves  to  Congress  the  power  to  create 
money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof. 
And  the  Constitution  reserves  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  issue  debt  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  But  Con- 
gress has  delegated  these  powers  and 
duties  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  and  to  the  private  banks, 
and  it  has  not  bothered  to  check  on  how 
these  duties  are  being  carried  out. 

As  to  issuing  money  and  regulating  its 
value,  we  have  simply  turned  the  job 
over  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  UJ3. 
Treasury,  and  the  private  banks;  then 
we  have  closed  our  eyes  to  what  is  being 
done. 

As  to  issuing  debt  against  the  United 
States,  we  maintain  only  a  ceiling  on 
the  total  amoimt  that  may  be  outstand- 
ing— which  ceiling  we  raise  from  time 
to  time  when  requested.  But  we  pay 
no  attention  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  debt  is  issued,  to  whom  it  is  issued, 
and  how  much  unnecessary  interest  and 
other  premiums  are  paid. 

The  last  time  there  was  a  full  investi- 
gation and  study  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
set  up.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  that  investigation  was  made.  In 
this  half -century  new  types  of  financial 
institutions  have  come  into  being.  Other 
types  which  then  handled  only  imim- 
portant  amounts  of  savings  and  invest- 
ments now  handle  gigantic  sums.  Many 
of  these,  such  as  the  insurance  com- 
panies, the  investment  trusts,  and  the 
savings  banks  appear  to  have  close  work- 
ing relationships  in  and  among  them- 
selves, and  with  the  commercial  banks 
and  the  Investment  bankers.  Just  what 
are  their  interconnections?  Are  the  vast 
sums  of  savings  of  millions  of  families 
being  handled  in  the  public  Interest? 
How  do  these  new  financial  giants  fit 
under  our  laws  that  are  supposed  to 
safeguard  the  public  interest  in  finan- 
cial institutions? 

PUVATX    BANKERS    GIVIN    POWEHS    OVER    MONET 
AND  INTEREST 

In  the  emergency  of  depression.  Con- 
gress amended  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
in  1933  and  again  in  1935  without  wait- 
ing to  study  what  the  effects  would  be. 
That  study  has  still  not  been  made,  al- 
though these  amendments  made  basic 
changes  in  the  Federal  Reserve.  Before 
these  changes  were  made,  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  been  a  system  of  regional 
banks,  with  each  region  having  its  own 
powers.  But  those  changes  of  1933  and 
1935  created  a  central  bank.  They  took 
away  the  powers  of  the  regional  banks; 
and  centered  those  powers  in  the  New 
York  bank. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  supposed  to  have 
settled,  once  and  for  all,  the  question 


whether  the  private  bankers  would  have 
representation  on  the  boards  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
He  settled,  he  thought,  the  question 
whether  the  private  bankers  would  have 
representation  on  any  public  board  which 
determines  what  the  money  supply  shall 
be.  determines  what  the  interest  rates 
shall  be,  or  determines  any  other  matters 
of  bank  regulation.  The  bankers  went 
to  him  and  proposed  such  representation 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  legislation  was 
being  drafted  and  he  fiatly  turned  them 
down.  President  Wilson  said  then  that 
the  private  banks  had  no  more  right  to 
be  on  the  public  boards  to  regulate 
money,  interest  rates,  or  other  banking 
matters  than  the  railroad  owners  had  a 
right  to  be  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  help  fix  freight  rates. 

WORLD'S    MOST   POWERTUL    MONET    GROUP 
TRADES   IN   SXCIET 

But  the  1935  act — we  now  know- 
gave  the  bankers  the  representation 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  had  said  no  civil- 
ized country  would  permit.  This  act 
created  the  present-day  Open  Market 
Committee  and  gave  that  committee  the 
Federal  Reserve's  powers  to  buy  and  to 
sell  Government  securities.  This  com- 
mittee is  today  by  all  odds  the  most 
powerful  financial  body  In  the  world.  It 
has  all  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— all  of  the  gold  in  Port  Knox — 
at  its  disposal  and  discretion.  In  this 
committee  of  12  men.  5  are  selected  by 
representatives  of  the  private  banks. 
Now  this  is  something  to  think  about: 
the  buying  and  selling  of  Government 
securities  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  for  determining 
what  the  Nation's  supply  of  money  and 
credit  shall  be,  and  what  interest  rates 
the  people  will  pay.  And  the  committee 
of  12  that  decides  these  things  has  on  it 
6  members  who  are  chosen  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  banks. 

The  creation  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  has  brought  about  some 
strange  divisions  of  responsibility  within 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Sys- 
tem now  has  two  boards  or  committees 
with  powers  and  duties  for  issuing  money 
and  regulating  its  value.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  tills  power,  which  It 
can  exercise  by  changing  the  percentage 
of  deposits  which  the  member  banks  are 
required  to  keep  In  reserve.  And  the 
Open  Market  Committee  has  an  even 
greater  power,  which  it  can  exercise  by 
buying  or  selling  Government  securities 
or  changing  the  price  at  which  It  offers 
to  buy  or  sell  these  securities. 

Certamiy.  then,  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  looked  into. 

Here  we  have  two  bodies— neither  of 
which  Is  responsible  to  the  other,  and 
neither  of  which  Is  responsible  to  any- 
body, except  Congress — with  separate 
powers  to  go  in  opposite  directions. 

For  example,  when  credit  needs  loos- 
ening the  Open  Market  Committee  can 
buy  Government  securities.  This  helps, 
first,  the  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
because  the  Interest  on  those  securities 
comes  back  Into  the  Treasiuy.  And  this 
method  of  easing  credit  also  helps  the 
private  banks,  because  it  makes  more 
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bank  reserves  available  on  which  the 
banks  can  make  loans  at  higher  rates  of 
interest  than  the  Government  seciirlties 
pay.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  also  loosen  credit,  when  It  wishes  to 
do  so,  by  lowering  the  percentage  of 
deposits  which  the  private  banks  are  re- 
quired, by  the  Board's  regulation,  to  keep 
in  reserve.  This  method  of  easing  credit 
primarily  helps  the  private  banks,  be- 
cause It  allows  the  banks  to  create  more 
money  for  loans  and  keep  the  Govern- 
ment securities  too.  In  this  way,  instead 
of  the  Interest  on  the  Government  se- 
curities coming  back  to  the  Government, 
it  goes  to  fatten  bank  profits. 

Are  these  conflicting  powers  being 
used  In  the  public's  interest?  Does  one 
bo?.rd  or  committee  force  the  other  to 
act,  by  itself  refusing  to  act?  Or  Is 
action  deadlocked  while  the  public  in- 
terest suffers? 

Today  the  Open  Market  Committee 
holds  the  greatest  portfolio  of  securities 
In  the  world.    It  has  bought  with  pub- 
lic money,  and  is  holding,  almost  $25 
billion  of  securities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment.    It  trades  In  these  securities  with 
private  dealers  to  the  tune  of  about 
$10    billion   a    year.    Yet    all    of    this 
trading  is  carried  on  in  secret  deals 
with  a  small  group  of  about  15  private 
dealers  and  speculators.    The  prices  at 
which  these  deals  are  made  are  secret; 
the  amoimts  of  securities  traded  with 
Individual  dealers  are  secret;  and  even 
the   names  of   the   dealers   are   secret. 
In  addiUon.  this  Committee  trades  in 
VS.   Government   securities   with   for- 
eign central  banks  to  the  tune  of  about 
$5  billion  a  year;  and  all  the  details  of 
this  trading  are  also  secret.    Certainly 
this,  too.  Is  something  that  Congress 
ought  to  look  into. 

WHO   MAXES  THE  NATION'S    MONET  AND   CREDIT 
POLICIESr 

Actually,  we  do  not  know  what  real 
division  of  power  and  responsibihty  over 
monetary  matters  exists  among  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  White  House.  At 
various  times  since  this  administration 
has  been  in  power,  the  President  has 
made  public  statements  referring  to  the 
then  current  monetary  policies  as  the 
administration's  policies.  But  at  alter- 
nate times  the  President  has  referred  to 
these  monetary  policies  as  matters  de- 
cided solely  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  at  these  times  he  has  said  that 
the  administration  could  not  and  would 
never  try  to  infiuence  the  Federal  Re- 
serve on  the  monetary  policies  it  makes. 

Who,  then,  actually  determines  these 
policies?  We  do  not  really  know;  but 
we  ought  to  know. 

Clearly,  however,  the  manner  In  which 
the  Treasury  manages  the  public  debt 
has  a  great  influence  on  Interest  rates 
and  on  the  amoimt  of  credit  which  Is 
available  to  business,  consumers,  and 
farmers.  And  this  we  do  know:  Since 
the  present  administration  has  been  In 
power.  It  has  repeatedly  issued  new 
Federal  securities  at  mterest  rates  that 
were  above  the  going  market  rates. 
Such  rates  were  proved  to  be  too  high, 
over  and  over  again,  because  the  securi- 
ties were  quickly   being  resold  in  the 
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market  at  prices  much  higher  than  the 
Treasury  got  for  them.  In  fact,  this 
admlnlstraUon  had  not  been  In  office  2 

months  when  it  embarked  on  a  program 
of  issuing  new  Federal  securities  at 
artificially  high  Interest  rates.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1953,  It  Issued  about  $8  billion 
of  Treasury  certificates  paying  2^4  per- 
cent Interest,  and  exchanged  these  for 
securities  paying  ly.  percent.  Shortly 
after  that.  It  Issued  $1  biUion  in  bonds 
at  3^4  percent,  when  the  longest  term 
negotiable  bond  then  outstanding  paid 
2  "2  percent.  And  what  is  more,  it  issued 
these  new  high-Interest  bonds  at  a  time 
when  the  Treasury  did  not  need  the 
money. 

Now  the  President  has  warned  that  he 
may  ask  Congress  to  raise  the  legal  ceil- 
ing on  the  mterest  rate  at  wliich  the 
Treasury  can  Issue  long-term  bonds. 
This  ceiling  of  AVt  percent  has  been  in 
effect  since  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  So  It  looks  as  though  the  money- 
managers  do  not  think  interest  rates 
have  hit  the  ceiling  yet,  but  that  they 
will  go  through  the  ceiling  and  take  off 
Into  outer  space. 


WHO     MANAGES     THE     TtEASURT     ''OIVSAWATS"r 

What  then  are  the  facts  of  the  Treas- 
ury's    mfluence?     Do     the     arbitrarily 
fixed  prices  at  which  it  Issuet;  securities 
force  mterest  rate^  up  or  down  through- 
out the  banking  system?    Do  these  re- 
peated Treasury  "giveaways"  force  up  in- 
terest rates  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Reserve?    Why  should 
the  Treasury  arbitrarily  fix  Interest  rates 
on    Its    securities    ia    any    case?    Why 
should  it  consult  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  big  bankers  and  money  lenders 
who  are  going  to  buy  the  securities  about 
at  what  level  the  interest  rate  should  be 
fixed?     Why  does  the  Treasury  not  sell 
Its  securities  on  the  basis  of  open,  com- 
petitive bids.  Just  as  the  States  and  most 
of   the   private   corporations   sell   their 
securities?    This,  too,  is  a  matter  which 
we  should  certainly  look  into. 

I  have  indicated  only  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions which  should  be  looked  Into.  There 
are  many  others  that  are  equally  vital 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  our  economic 
system. 

I*t  me  can  your  attention  to  one  of 
two  other  matters. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  standby  author- 
ity to  control  consimier  credit.  Is  that  a 
good  proposal? 

What  about  controls  over  business 
credit?  The  need  for  such  controls  has 
been  much  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  the  need  for  control  over  consiuner 
credit.  Let  me  illustrate. 


OBJECT  OF  TXGBT  MONET 

Chairman  Martin  and  other  F^eral 
Reserve  officials  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  tight-money 
squeeze  of  1955-57  was,  not  consumer 
buying,  but  the  boom  in  busmess  invest- 
ment—specifically Investment  In  new 
plants  and  equipment.  Yet  to  try  to 
dampen  the  Investment  boom  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  had  to  squeeze  credit  for 
everybody.  Including  the  State  and  local 
governments  that  were  trying  to  build 
schools  and  other  essentials. 


It  had  no  authority  to  restrain  the 
borrowers  that  were  engaged  In  the  run- 
away expansion,  namely,  the  big  indus- 
trial corporations.  It  had  no  authority 
to  restrain  the  lenders  who  were  supply- 
ing most  of  the  credit,  namely,  the  in- 
surance companies,  the  mvestment 
tnists,  and  other  nonbank  lenders.  The 
Federal  Reserve  has  authority  only  to 
squeeze  or  loosen  credit  in  the  commer- 
cial banks. 

Certainly  no  one  can  argue  now  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  any  good  way  of 
squeezing  credit  in  nonbank  sources  to 
dampen  a  big-business  investment  boom. 
It  can  raise  interest  rates  throughout  the 
credit  system,  yes,  and  that  it  did  in 
1955-57.  And  the  big  corporations 
wanting  to  expand  stayed  away  from  the 
Insurance  companies  and  the  bond  mar- 
kets for  a  while,  because  they  did  not 
want  to  pay  the  high  rates.  But  they 
went  to  the  commercial  banks  and  got 
the  money  on  a  temporary  basis— and 
took  up  the  credit  that  would  normally 
have  been  avaUable  to  small  firms. 

Then,  last  year  when  we  had  this  re- 
cession "shakeout",  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve brought  the  long-term  rates  down 
for  a  while,  the  big  corporations  then 
went  to  the  insurance  compsuiies  and  to 
the  bond  market  and  arranged  their 
long-term  financing  and  paid  off  the 
bank  loans.  And  now  that  this  is  all 
arranged,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
tightened  credit  and  raised  long-term 
rates  higher  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  small  busi- 
ness was  shaken  out  of  the  credit  picture 
and  pretty  much  out  of  existence.  The 
Industrial  giants  now  have  a  bigger 
share  of  the  market  and  a  stronger  con- 
trol over  markets  than  ever  before. 

Between  October  of  1955  and  October 
of  1957  bank  loans  to  corporations  hav- 
ing more  than  $100  million  of  assets 
Increased   by  66   percent,    while  bank 
loans  to  firms  with  less  than  $50,000  of 
assets  dropped  3  percent,  which  is  only 
added  evidence  that  the  Fed  was  more 
successful  in  squeezing  small  firms  out 
of  the  credit  necessary  for  canying  on 
their  previous  levels  of  operation  than 
It  was  In  checking  big-business  expan- 
sion. 

I  will  insert  in  the  Record  here  three 
tables  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem itself  made  on  this  subject.  These 
cover  a  survey  that  I  requested  in  De- 
cember of  1956,  although  the  survey  was 
not  actually  made  until  the  end  of 
March  1958.  after  the  big  credit  squeeze 
of  1955-57  was  over  and  the  damage 
had  been  done. 

I  might  add  that  while  the  squeeze 
was  on.  some  of  us  tried  to  point  out 
that  the  big  corporations  were  gettmg 
the  credit  and  the  small  firms  were  being 
squeezed  out.  But  at  that  time  we  were 
being  assured  by  the  monetary  authori- 
ties that  we  were  all  wrong.  We  were 
told  that  the  banks  were  rationing  the 
credit  to  take  care  of  small  firms.  And 
we  were  told  that  the  reason  why  the 
big  corporations  seoned  to  be  getting  a 
dlq}roportlonate  share  of  the  credit  was 
that  it  was  the  big-business  industries 
that  were  expanding.    But    the    Fed's 
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own  flfiTures  now  show  that  this  was  not 
just  a  matter  of  which  industries  were 
expanding. 


There  are  separate  flsnres  for  the  in- 
dividual industries.  And  these  show 
that  within  each  industry  the  big  firms 


got  the  credit,  and  the  bigger  the  firms, 
the  bigger  the  slice  of  the  credit  they 
got.    The  tables  are  as  follows: 


Tablk 

I. — Buixneaa  loans  of  member  banks,  1965  and  1967,  by  size  of  borrower 

Amount  of  loans 

Number  of  loans 

Averace  sise  of  loan 

Siie  of  borrower  (total  asMts, 
In  tbousaudsj 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Percent- 

atfe 
change, 
1956-57 

Percentaite  dto- 
tributioo 

Thoa<uuids 

Percent- 
age 
chanire, 
1965-57 

Percenfajte  dis- 
tribution 

Thou^inds  of 

dullan 

ate 

ehamte. 

1»5S 

1967 

1055 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1965 

1957 

1968 

19S7 

19S&-67 

All  SifM.   — 

30,805 

40,618 

31.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,185.2 

1,280.6 

8.0 

100.0 

100.0 

aeo 

31.7 

22.0 

Less  than  S90 . 

1,.V)1 
4,505 
5,051 
6,586 
4,742 
3,240 
6,297 
883 

1,456 
5,256 
6,302 
6,775 
5,912 
4,893 
8,815 
1,207 

-3.0 
16.7 
24.8 
21.3 
24.7 
51.1 
66.4 
36.7 

4.0 
14.6 
16.4 

lai 

15.4 

10.5 

17.2 

2.9 

3.6 
12.9 
15.5 
16.7 
14.6 
12.0 
21.7 

3.0 

503.1 

414.9 

125.8 

37.9 

11.0 

4.4 

6.0 

82.0 

504.7 

404.3 

157.6 

48.2 

13.3 

5.4 

6.6 

80.7 

.3 
19.1 
25.3 
27.2 
21.1 
22.7 
7.3 
-38.2 

42.5 

35.0 

10.6 

3.2 

.9 

.4 

.6 

6.9 

39.4 

38.6 

12.3 

3.8 

1.0 

.4 

.6 

4.0 

3.0 

10.9 

40.2 

147.3 

432.8 

732.6 

878.8 

10.8 

2.0 

10.6 

40.0 

140.5 

445.7 

001.6 

1.363.6 

23.8 

— 3.S 

$50  to  I2S0 _ 

S250totl.OOO  

-XI 
—  4 

SI  000  to  $5.000 

—4  0 

$5  000  to  $25.000 

3.0 

$35,000  to  $100,000 

23. 1 

$100,000  or  more .......... ... 

66. 1 

Not  ascertained  

121  3 

Note.— Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Table  2. — Change  in  amount  of  business  loans  of  member  banks,  1955-57,  by  business  and  sise  of  borrower 

[Increase,  or  decrease  (— ).    In  percent  unless  otherwise  noted) 


Busln"s«  nl  Nirrower 


All  businesses ..„ ..... . ... 

Manufacturing  and  mining: 

Food,  liquor,  and  tobacco ..... .............. 

Textiles,  apparel,  and  leather .. 

Metals  and  metal  products 

Petroleum,  coal,  chemicals,  and  rubber 

AU  other 

Trade: 

Retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Commodity  dealers 

Other: 

Sales  finance  companiee 

Transportation,  oommunication,  and  other  public  utilities 

Construction 

Real  estate ....... . . 

Service  firms . 

All  other  nonflnancial 


Amount 

outstandine 

Oct.  16,  1957 

(tn  millions 

of  dollars) 


40.618 


2,392 
1,685 
6.  5-JA 
3.7.W 
2,793 

4.588 

1082 

816 

3,006 
4, 1H8 
1,981 
2,976 
2,263 
1,606 


Size  of  borrower  (total  assets,  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


All  bor- 
rowers • 


SI.O 


28.0 
-3.0 
70.5 
44.1 
47.2 

33.2 
24,7 
10.7 

0.3 
47.0 
17.1 
22.5 
28.3 
20.4 


Le.«<  than 
$50 


-3.0 


-33.6 
-38.7 
-ia2 
-16.2 
-7.2 

3  4 

-10.6 
-18.8 

-32.  5 

31.2 

-7.7 

-24.0 

4.6 

6.0 


$50  to  $250 


16.7 


7.1 

-20.7 

20.1 

2.2 

8.4 

38.3 
21.8 
13.4 

-24.0 

13.0 

0.4 

0.9 

20.5 

18.0 


$250  to 
$1,000 


24.8 


33.7 

-7.8 
20.2 
40.3 
20.1 

61.4 
23.7 
44.2 

2a2 
10.5 
9.3 
23.3 
36.2 
26.9 


$1,000  to 
$5,000 


21.3 


C.4 

-4  0 
46.7 
18.3 
46.1 

4a7 

17.9 

-22.1 

-6.6 
44.6 
23.6 
17.1 
4Z1 

-1.3 


$.V000tO 
$35,000 


24.7 


-4.6 

-9.6 

S6. 1 

7.2 

76.1 

32.) 

31.0 

-14 

7.8 
50.1 
-.6 
27.6 
79.8 
29.1 


$2.^.000  to 
$100,000 


51.1 


ft6 

3.0 

106.1 

20.4 

8Z7 

36.6 

105.3 

61.3 

S&S 

84.0 

101.3 

109.3 

29.7 

30.4 


$100,000 
or  mora 


66.4 


lOlS 
47.7 
161.3 
13&1 
110.3 

33.7 

134.7 

20.3 

6.9 

4ao 

310.0 

10.0 

0  3 

06.1 


>  Based  on  data  that  include  a  small  amount  of  loans  for  borrowers  whose  size  was 
not  ascertained. . 


Note.— Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  roundlnc. 
Table  3. — Business  loans  of  member  banks,  1955-57,  by  business  and  relative  sise  of  borrower  * 


Business  of  borrower 


All  businesses. 


Manufacturing  and  mining: 

Food,  liquor,  and  tobacco ... 

Textiles,  apparel,  and  leather 

Metals  and  metal  products. 

Petroleum,  coal,  coemlcals,  and  rubber............ 

Another . 

Trade: 

Retail  trade » 

Wholesale  trade . 

Commodity  dealers .................... . 

other: 

Sales  finance  companies 

Transportation,  oommunication,  and  public  utilities. 

Construction .. 

Real  estate .. ......... .......... 

Service  firms ..... ............. 

All  Other  nonflnancial  buiriw^ 


Loans  outstanding  Oct.  5, 1066 


Millions 

of 
dollars 


30,805 


1,860 
1,736 
.■».  "<! 

>1 
l,ay6 

3,446 

2,392 

736 

2,832 
2,836 
1,602 
2,430 
1,763 
1,333 


Percentage  of  industry  total, 
by  size  of  liorrower  ' 


Small 


2a6 


21.4 
33.0 
38.7 
28.7 
18.6 

13.8 

23.9 

8.9 

36.1 

L7 

7.8 

24.4 

17.4 

7.1 


Medium 


44.9 


56.4 
47.2 
36.1 
44.7 
61.8 

61.0 
56.6 
36.6 

32.1 
49.0 
6L1 
22.7 

eai 

37.6 


Large 


31.7 


22.4 
18.2 
34.0 
21.7 
18.4 

33.1 
17.8 
62.3 

42.6 
46.6 
38.0 
44.7 
27.0 
48.8 


Increase,  or  decrease  (— ),  195V57 


MUlions 

of 
dollars 


0,813 


623 

-53 

2,285 

1,147 

805 

1,144 

600 

70 

263 
1,334 
280 
646 
400 
273 


Percentage  of  Industry  total, 
by  size  of  twrrower  • 


Small 


6.0 


10.0 

•-154.4 

16.6 

13.0 

2.1 

1.4 

16.0 
7.4 

-2.7 
I.l 

-3.6 
4.1 
Z8 
3.1 


Medium 


30.5 


6.3 

•-06.3 

32.0 

14.5 

86.0 

86.0 
48.4 
12.7 

74.0 
63.6 
27.0 
23.6 
86.7 
4L7 


Larg« 


aa4 


83.7 
»  157. 1 
61.4 
68.0 
38.0 

38.0 
87.2 
78.7 

27.1 
30.7 
62.8 
82.6 
41.4 
4&6 


Percentage  change,  by  sise  of 
borrower 


SmaD 


10.6 


13.0 

-14.3 

30.2 

20.0 

6.4 

3.4 

16.6 

8.0 

-1.0 
SL2 

-7.7 
3.7 
4.6 
6.0 


Medium 


38.0 


3.1 

-6.3 

63.5 

14.3 

45.0 

37.1 

31.1 

3.7 

31.8 

61.  S 

0.3 

3S.S 
32.0 
32.7 


>  For  classiflcatlon  of  borrower  by  relative  size,  see  appendix  A. 

*  Figures  do  not  add  to  100  percent  because  some  loans  were  made  to  borrowers 
whose  size  was  not  ascertained. 

>  Net  change  for  industry  was  a  decrease;  sign  indicates  direction  of  change  for 
size  group. 


Larts 


B0.7 


104.5 
36.3 

l&LS 
138.1 

97.  f 

39.9 
61.1 
16l3 

&9 

4a* 

38.3 
36.4 
4S.S 

191 « 


Sooroe  of  tables:  "Financing  Small  Business,"  Report  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  Select  Committer  on  Small  Busloeas.  U.8.  CongreM^ 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  85th  Cong.,  ad  sees    1968. 
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Now  consider  thLs:  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  have  never  been  audited  by 
an  independent  agency  of  the  Oorem- 
ment.  All  of  their  audits  are  internal 
audits,  made  by  their  own  personnel. 
They  have  had  a  private  auditing  firm 
come  in  on  a  few  occasions  to  observe 
a  few  of  these  audits  being  made.  But 
there  is  still  no  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Here.  then,  is  a  government-owned 
agency  which  handles  more  money  than 
any  other  Government  agency,  and  it  has 
never  been  audited. 

Consider  this  also:  The  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  Is  the  fiscal  agent  for 
the  Treasury.  It  handles  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  TreasuiT  money  each  year. 
That  has  never  been  audited  l^  the 
Government 

Then  consider  this:  The  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  In  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  handled  more 
than  $157  billion  of  Government  cur- 
rency—$1  bills.  $10  bills,  and  so  on. 
This  Office  has  the  Job  of  destrojring  all 
the  womout  and  damaged  currency  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Reserve — what  are 
called  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Yet  this 
Office  has  never  had  an  official  audit. 


WORLD  PEACE.  DISARMAMENT,  AND 
THE  ENE&TY  WE  FACE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Za- 
BLocKiJ  is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cmnmunist  pressure  on  Berlin  and  on 
other  vital  spots  in  the  free  world  re- 
quire that  we  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
situaUon  around  us— at  the  prospects  of 
disarmament  and  world  peace,  and  at 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  enemy 
which  faces  us. 

To  this  end,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  serious  debate  on  this 
very  important  subject,  and  stimulate 
greater  understanding  of  what  we  are 
really  up  against 


A  Wa  MVUTIUATTOH  BT  DnCOCKATTC   MrTHODS 

What  is  wrong  with  having  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  investigate,  study,  and 
report  to  the  House  on  the  answers  to 
these  quesUons?  What  objection  can 
there  be  to  making  the  facts  known? 
Are  there  skeletons  to  hide? 

The  committee  which  I  propose  will 
be  composed  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. If  this  committee  uncovers 
any  facts  which  are  embarrassing  to  the 
administration,  or  to  any  powerful  fi- 
nancial group,  the  Republican  Members 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  and  to  present  whatever  jus- 
tification for  these  facts  they  care  to 
present  If  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  like  what  the  majority 
reports,  he  will  have  the  usual  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  minority  report.  He 
will  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing the  pubUc  tliat  his  facts  are 
right  and  the  others  are  wnmg. 

To  refuse  to  investigate  is  to  deny  our- 
selves and  deny  the  pubUc  the  facts. 
That  Is  undemocratic,  and  It  leads  to 
misinformed  public  opinion.  Refusing  to 
investigate  and  learn  for  ourselves  could 
lead  to  bad  laws,  and  It  could  lead 
to  plunders  unheard  of. 

The  investigation  I  propose  Is.  I  think, 
a  fair  procedure.  It  is  a  democratic  pro- 
cedure. It  will  lead  to  an  informed  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  it  will  give  Congress  the 
facts  and  the  understanding  It  needs  to 
carry  out  Its  legislative  duUes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'*«Ti — PXEBBQtrasnxs  or  wobu>  pxacb 
There  are,  of  course,  many  prerequi- 
sites for  the  achievement  of  lasting  world 
peace.  The  foremost  among  them.  In 
my  opinion,  are  justice  and  effective  dls- 
ftnnament  arrangements. 

The  first  prerequisite  is  self-explana- 
tory. Lasting  peace  can  only  be  built  on 
the  foundaUon  of  justice.  There  Is  no 
other  way.  because  Injustice,  particular- 
ly on  a  national  scale,  contains  within 
Itself  the  seeds  of  rebellion.  And.  as  we 
all  know,  any  revolt  on  a  large  scale  will 
result  in  International  repercussions 
which  can  promptly  embroil  the  world  in 
a  new  conflict. 

The  second  prerequisite,  efTectlve  dis- 
armament arrangements,  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  the  following  two  factors 
prevail: 

First.  All  nations,  and  particularly 
their  governments,  must  have  a  sense  of 
moral  responsibility.  Such  a  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  will  cause  them  to 
honor  and  uphold  International  agree- 
ments and  treaties.  If  there  Is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  a  nation  to  honor 
agreements  with  other  countries,  an  In- 
ternational treaty  becomes  just  a  piece 
of  paper — completely  worthless. 

Second.  All  nations  must  be  Included 
In.  and  bound  by.  an  agreement  on  dis- 
armament. This  applies  particularly  to 
all  nations  which— because  of  large  pop- 
ulation, natural  resources,  or  possession 
of  atomic  weapon*— have  a  power  po- 
tential. What  I  mean  by  the  term 
"power  potential"  is  the  capacity  of  any 
nation  to  disrupt  international  order  by 
Inflicting,  through  military  means,  seri- 
ous damage  upon  some  other  nation. 

So  here.  In  brief.  In  my  opinion  are 
the  prerequisites  of  world  peace:  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  nations 
and  their  governments,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  potentially  strong  nations  in 
a  workable  disarmament  agreement 
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Do  these  prerequisites  of  wwld  peace 
presently  exist  In  the  community  of 
nations?  I  use  the  term  "world  peace" " 
in  the  sense  In  which  we  all  know  it 
implying  not  (mly  the  absence  of  out- 
and-out  wars,  but  also  an  end  to  the 
cold  war. 


Personally  I  do  not  find  the  prospects 
of  achieving  such  peace  to  be  encour- 
aging at  the  present  time.  I  say  this 
because  the  Communist  ssrstem  violates 
the  prerequisites  of  world  peace. 

During  the  42  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Communist  system  has  not  changed. 
The  Communist  goal  remains  the  same: 
they  want  to  r^nake  their  own  people, 
and  the  world,  in  the  image  of  their 
atheistic,  materialistic  blueprint.  Our 
country's  strength  and  our  way  of  life 
is  the  chief  obstacle  which  the  Commu- 
nists have  to  overcome  to  realize  their 
plans. 

Justice  and  moral  responsibility,  ai' 
we  know  them,  are  completely  alien  to 
the  Communist  system.  The  Commu- 
nists have  in  the  past  and  are  always 
ready  to  lie.  to  murder,  to  enter  into 
agreements — and  to  break  them— in  or- 
der to  achieve  their  purpose. 

These  are  the  facts  which  must  be 
realized  clearly  and  fully  by  all  of  us. 
If  the  past  42  years  of  experience  with 
communism  have  not  taught  us  this 
simple  lesson,  then  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  we  are  in  mortal  danger 
of  being  hoodwinked,  outwitted,  out- 
flanked, and  ultimately  destroyed  by  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  repeat:  Until  the  Communists  in 
power  crumble  or  undergo  a  complete 
moral  reorientation,  it  is  foolish  to  ap- 
peal to  their  sense  of  justice,  simply 
because  they  do  not  have  one;  and  we 
would  be  equally  naive  to  stake  our 
future  on  any  agreements  or  treaties 
with  the  Communists.  The  Commu- 
nists may  temporarily  honor  an  agree- 
ment, even  when  it  works  to  their  dis- 
advantage. They  are  ready  to  accept 
such  tactical  losses.  In  the  long  run. 
however,  they  will  break  the  agre«nent 
the  minute  they  feel  that,  by  doing  so, 
they  can  advance  their  plans  for  world 
domination. 

These  are  not  empty  phrases.  TTiey 
are  fully  supported  by  the  record  of 
coimtless  treaties  broken  by  the  Com- 
munists during  the  last  42  years,  and  by 
their  ruthless  persecution,  enslavement, 
and  wanton  murder  of  millions  of  peo- 
ples In  Soviet  Russia  and  In  Commu- 
nist-dominated territories.  If  history 
can  teach  us  anything,  this  is  one  fact 
which  it  should  have  taught  us  to  date. 
This  is  the  primary  reason  why  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  achieve  world 
peace,  and  easing  of  tensions  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  at  the  present 
time;  to  repeat,  simply  because  the  Com- 
munist system,  as  it  stands  today,  has 
no  room  for  justice,  moral  responsibility, 
or  similar  considerations. 

This  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 

world  peace  will  be  overcome  when  the 

Communist  leadership  disintegrates.  Is_ 

overthrown,     or     undergoes     complete 

moral  and  political  reorientation.    The 

latter  change  will  be  quickly  apparent 

to  the  free  world.    We  will  see  evidence 

of  it  as  soon  as  the  Conmiunlsts  make 

peace  with  their  own  people.     But  a< 

long  as  they  remain  at  war  with  their 

own  people,  and  with  the  free  world. 

Uieir  fundamental  concepts  and  goals 

have  not  changed,  no  matter  what  they 

say. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  second  pre- 
requisite of  an  effective  disarmament 
agreement.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that,  to  be  effective,  such  an  agreement, 
in  addition  to  providing  for  inspection 
and  enforcement,  must  apply  to.  and 
bind,  all  nations  which  have  a  power 
potential. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  the 
reason  for  this  requirement.  We  have 
seen  in  recent  years  how  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  its  strategy  aimed  at  conquer- 
ing the  world,  has  used  other  nations, 
and  other  peoples,  for  its  own  ends. 
Communist -Inspired  use  of  force  and  in- 
stigated aggression  in  Korea,  on  the 
borders  of  Tibet  and  Burma,  in  the  For- 
mosa Straits,  and  in  Hungary  are  cases 
in  point. 

Even  if  we  could  achieve  an  effective 
disarmament  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  provisions  for  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement,  and  even  if  we 
had  adequate  reason^  believe  that  So- 
viet Russia  would  uphold  their  end  of 
the  agreement,  we  would  still  lack  any 
appreciable  degree  of  security  if  the 
Communists  could  circumvent  the  agree- 
ment by  advancing  and  sponsoring  ag- 
gression through  Red  China,  North 
Korea,  or  any  other  Commimist- 
dominated  nation  which  was  not  a  party 
to  the  agreement. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  any  effective  dis- 
armament agreement  imtil  all  countries 
with  any  appreciable  power  potential 
will  be  included  in  such  an  agreement, 
and  will  have  the  moral  responsibility 
and  desire  to  be  boimd  by  its  terms. 

PABT   m — THE   CX>MMUNIST   STHATEGT 

If  my  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  system  is  correct,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  it  is,  then  it  follows 
that  we  must  squarely  face  the  facts  and 
make  some  serious  decisions. 

First  of  all,  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
easing  of  tensions  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  wishfully  envisioned  by  some 
people,  will  occur  easily  or  in  the  near 
future. 

Second,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that 
Communist  pressures  will  continue  as 
long  as  their  goals  remain  unchanged. 
Conflict  is  the  chief  instrument  of  their 
drive  to  remake  their  people,  and  the 
world,  in  accordance  with  their  Commu- 
nist blueprint.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
prepared  for  a  long  siege  of  continuing 
Communist  pressures. 

Third,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Communists  realize  that  an 
open  attack  upon  our  Nation,  or  upon 
one  of  oiu:  allies,  will  lead  to  Immediate 
retaliation  which  could  result  in  mutual 
destruction.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  will  chance  an  all-out 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that,  no  matter  how  hard 
they  will  push  us,  they  will  take  precau- 
tions to  stop  short  of  any  large-scale 
open  outbreak.  But  they  will  continue 
their  war  of  nerves,  hoping  that  we  will 
not  call  their  bluff,  and  that  we  will  yield 
and  retreat  imder  pressure,  surrendering 
new  areas  to  their  domination. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  the  very 
excellent  statement  that  he  is  making. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  hardest  work- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  done  a  lot  of 
work  and  thinking  in  preparing  his 
comprehensive  discussion  and  review  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  present  world 
situation.  He  speaks  from  years  of  ex- 
perience and  firsthand  knowledge.  On 
the  ];x>int  that  the  gentleman  is  Just 
making,  I  should  like  to  ask.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  greater  danger 
to  our  country  at  this  moment  Is  that 
the  Communists  may  go  ahead,  come 
what  may,  and  start  a  war  over  Berlin? 
Or  that  they  may  successfully  prevail 
upon  Americans  who  misunderstand  the 
situation  to  put  pressure  on  our  Gov- 
ernment to  weaken  its  position  in  the 
face  of  their  intransigence? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  Is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  greater  danger  is 
that  they  will  prevail  upon  some  of  the 
wishful  thinkers  in  our  country  to  pre- 
vail upon  our  Oovernment  to  weaken 
our  position."  It  would  be  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  weaken 
under  Communist  pressure.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  last  year,  when 
the  Communists  threatened  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  some  people  in  our  country  said 
"What  do  we  need  those  two  islands  for," 
or  "For  what  purpose  should  we  be  firm 
in  saying  that  the  Communists  shall  not 
forcibly  take  those  islands?"  I  think  it 
was  a  blessing  that  we  stood  firm.  The 
Commimists  did  not  take  those  islands. 
They  were  testing  us.  I  think  that  their 
pressure  on  West  Berlin,  like  their  pres- 
sure on  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  is  another 
test. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  certainly  agree.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of.  perhaps  our  closest  associate  and 
ally,  the  United  Kingdom,  has  just  come 
back  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  report 
that  Khrushchev  really  means  business. 
Some  people  seem  to  conclude  that, 
therefore,  we  must  rush  over  to  make 
some  more  concessions.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  surest  way  to  war,  or  to  surrender 
would  be  to  indicate  that  we  are  less  firm 
than  they?  The  fact  is  that  we  are  in  a 
much  stronger  position  in  Germany  and 
in  Europe  than  tlaey  are.  They  are  under 
greater  pressure  to  solve  the  Berlin 
problem  than  we  are.  It  hurts  them 
worse  thjyp  it  hurts  us.  Why  should  we 
pursue  them  and  reduce  our  chances  of 
success?  If  they  want  to  liquidate  the 
West  Berlin  situation,  as  they  do  be- 
cause it  is  a  tremendous  thorn  in  their 
flesh,  let  them  offer  some  concessions. 
If  we  stand  firm  and  show  that  we  too 
mean  business,  there  will  not  be  any  war. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  that  is  the  very  reason  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  address  the  House 
today.  Khrushchev  means  business  in 
this  sense:  the  Communists  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  dedicated  to  conquer- 
ing the  world  for  their  purpose.  That 
is  the  business  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. They  have  been  in  this  business 
right  along,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
sincere  about  it.  We  should,  and  must, 
be  just  as  sincere  in  our  determination 


to  prevent  them  from  conquering  the 
world. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  their  objective  in  the  Par 
East  last  fall  was  not  just  a  little  island, 
it  was  an  attempt  to  force  the  United 
States  to  retreat  under  pressure  and 
thereby  demonstrate  to  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  Asia,  pretty  nearly  a  billion  of 
them,  that  we  are  a  weak  and  undepend- 
able  ally?  And  likewise  that  their  ob- 
jective now  is  not  just  West  Berlin, 
they  are  trying  to  convince  the  p>eople 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  peoples 
on  their  borders  that  those  peoples  can- 
not count  on  the  free  world,  that  it  is  the 
Communists  who  have  tough  nerves,  and 
that  the  free  world  governments  will 
timidly  say.  "We  have  Just  got  to  yield 
something  here,  and  make  a  few  more 
concessions  there,"  demonstrating  weak- 
ness and  retreat  which  can  bring  only  a 
disintegration  of  the  whole  collective 
security  system  and  our  own  security? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Exactly.  Our  ac- 
tion In  yielding  under  Communist  pres- 
sure would  have  a  particularly  serious  ef- 
fect on  the  smaller  nations  of  the  free 
world.  They  could  easily  conclude  that 
their  fate  does  not  matter  to  us — that, 
under  Communist  pressure,  we  will  some- 
day cast  them  to  the  wolves.  This  would 
be  a  terrible  mistake. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman.  I  hope  that  the  press 
will  quote  at  length  from  his  remarks 
and  that  our  people  will  read  them  and 
realize  first,  that  there  are  Inescapable 
and  grave  risks  in  living  on  the  same 
planet  with  a  conspiracy  that  is  dedi- 
cated to  our  destruction:  but  that  the 
risks  of  standing  firm  in  support  of  our 
principles,  in  support  of  our  honorable 
commitments,  in  support  of  our  allies, 
and  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  peoples 
everywhere  to  retain  their  freedom  or  to 
regain  it.  are  less  than  the  risks  of  soft- 
ness and  weakness,  and  that  the  former 
course  provides  infinitely  greater  hope  of 
preventing  war. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  fine  contribution  he  has 
made. 

To  continue,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Fourth,  the  Communists,  while  play- 
ing their  deadly  game  of  poker  in  inter- 
national politics  versus  the  governments 
of  the  free  nations,  are  continuing  their 
undercover  drive  to  absorb  southern  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East,  to  disorganize 
Africa,  to  undermine  Africa,  and  to  dis- 
rupt the  cohesion  of  Western  Europe.  In 
this  manner,  they  are  trying  to  isolate 
the  United  States  before  staging  the  final 
showdown. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists have  thousands  of  agents  all  over 
the  world,  working  for  their  goals. 
These  agents  are  today  particularly  ac- 
tive and  strong  in  the  vital  free  areas 
of  southern  Asia,  the  Middle  Blast,  and 
Africa.  Mcmy  of  them  have  been  drawn 
from  native  populations,  trained  in 
Moscow,  and  returned  to  their  homelands 
to  carry  the  Communist  message  directly 
to  the  people.  They  are  united  by  Com- 
munist ideals,  dedicated  to  them,  and 
actively  supported  by  funds,  propaganda 
material,  technical  and  economic  aid 
from  Moscow. 
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The  work  of  these  agents  is  to  win  the 
people  of  those  nations  to  communism, 
to  turn  them  against  the  United  States' 
and  to  subvert  or  inlUtrate  their  govern- 
ments. They  are  trained  not  only  In 
Communist  ideology,  sabotage,  and  po- 
litical agitation,  but  also  in  the  native 
dialects  and  Isinguages,  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  areas  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned.  With  an  eye  to  the 
future,  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  train 
thousands  of  such  agents  each  year. 
Through  these  agents,  who  work  directly 
through  the  people  and  not  only  through 
the  official  and  very  often  artificial  and 
even  corrupt  chatmels  of  governments, 
the  Communists  plan  to  accomplish  the 
greater  part  of  their  goal  of  peacefully 
absorbing  southern  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  other  vital  areas  of  the  world. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  but  one 
course  we  should  follow.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  horrors  of  a  general  hydrogen 
war  or  the  terror  of  worldwide  Commu- 
nist dictatorship,  we  must  beat  the  Com- 
munists at  their  own  game.  We  have  to 
stand  fast  under  their  pressures,  and  we 
have  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
outflank  and  envelop  our  country. 

We  have  been,  of  course,  working  for 
these  goals.  Our  mutual  security  effort, 
our  student  and  leader  exchange  pro- 
grams, our  Sharing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities with  our  friends  abroad,  and 
our  other  programs  in  this  field  are 
dedicated  to  the  containment  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  expansion,  and 
to  ccMnbating  the  undercover  Communist 
activities  in  the  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that.  In  the 
process  of  designing  and  ImprovUig 
those  programs,  we  may  have  under- 
estimated the  full  implication  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Commxmist  effort  to 
encircle  and  isolate  our  country.  It  Is 
for  this  reason — ^because  I  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  insufficient  awareness  of  the 
Commimist  threat  and  inadequate  steps 
to  beat  It  will  exact  a  heavy  price  from 
us  within  the  next  10  or  15  years — that 
I  offer  the  following  suggestion  for  de- 
bate and  consideration  by  the  Members 
of  this  House: 

First.  we  should  mdeavor  to 
strengthen  all  positive  non-Communist 
energies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain— not 
by  exciting  them  through  Irresponsible 
short-range  propaganda  to  ephemeral 
rebellions,  but  by  developing  them  in 
depth  by  long-range  action  which  will — 
by  a  gradual,  steady  process — reorien- 
tate all  levels  of  the  administration, 
economy,  social,  and  cultural  life  within 
the  Communist-dominated  empire. 

To  this  end,  we  must  continually 
strive  to  keep  alive  the  love  of  freedom 
which  Is  firmly  Implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  many  Commvmist-dominated  peoples; 
make  them  constantly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  concerned  about  their  tragic 
plight:  and  convey  to  them,  in  mean- 
ingful terms,  the  true  spiritual,  reUg- 
lous,  and  cultural  ba.sis  of  our  way  of 
life,  in  addition  to  showing  them  how 
our  system,  which  respects  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  himian  being,  is  cap- 
able of  providing  them  with  material 
advancement. 


1  L  **"  a'J^W  that,  thus  far,  we  have 
laid  altogether  too  much  stress  on  the 
material  and  technological  components 
of  our  way  of  life,  creating  the  impres- 
sion In  the  minds  of  some  people  in 
other  lands  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  materialistic  ends.  This,  to 
my  mind,  has  been  one  of  the  grave 
shortcomings  of  our  efforts  in  this 
field — a  shortcoming  imfortunately  too 
much  in  evidence  among  our  Govern- 
ment and  private  personnel  abroad. 

Second,  we  should  try  to  immunize 
the  most  exposed  areas  of  southern 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  against 
Communist  expansion,  and  thereby  slow 
down  the  Commimist  envelopment 
movement. 

This  objective  should  be  accomplished 
through  long-range,  efficient  action, 
one.  on  an  ideological  level,  spreadmg 
Ideas  and  vision  surpassing  the  Commu- 
nist ideology:  and  two,  by  persons  and 
teams  which  will  organically  carry  this 
vision  directly  to  the  peoples  of  those 
countries.  We  must  remember  that 
Ideas  without  a  movement  remain  dis- 
Incamated.  As  I  already  pointed  out, 
the  greatest  strength  of  the  Communist 
offensive  is  that  they  have  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world  who  are 
imbued  with  Communist  ideals  and  zeal- 
ots who  are  able  to  carry  their  message 
directly  to  the  peoples  of  the  underde- 
veloped coimtries.  The  free  world  has 
thus  far  failed  to  come  up  with  a  com- 
parably  comprehensive  movement. 

We  need  more  people  who  will  be  able 
to  communicate  directly  and  carry  our 
message,  our  vision,  our  philosophy  our 
way  of  life  to  the  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  in  Southern  Asia,  the 
Middle  East.  Africa  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  Communists  are 
actively  campaigning  for  their  system. 
We  have  in  our  midst  a  reservoir  of  peo- 
ple who  themselves,  or  whose  parents, 
came  from  those  areas.    Many  of  them 
know  the  language  of  the  nations  I  have 
mentioned.    In  addition,  they  fully  ap- 
preciate our  American  way  of  life  and 
our  ideals.    I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
sufficiently    availed    ourselves    of    their 
talents.    They  can  be  invaluable  in  com- 
bating  communism.     In   addition,   we 
should  encourage  our  youth,  our  tech- 
nical specialists,  and  our  Government 
personnel   to   study    foreign  languages 
and  the  traditions  of  foreign  lands,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  better  com- 
mxmicate  with  the  people  of  those  coim- 
tries whenever  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity  to   personally   participate   in    our 
anti-Communist  offensive. 

We  must  strive  for  a  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
and  this  brings  me  to  my  third  point, 
which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  what  I 
have  just  said. 

Third,  we  should  put  new  life  into 
our  point  4  program  and  allied  under- 
takings, intended  to  help  eliminate  star- 
vation, oppressive  poverty  and  diseases 
which  create  the  most  fertile  soil  for 
Communist  agitation. 

This  social,  economic,  and  technical 
aid  can  be  much  more  effective  and  help- 
ful for  the  human  freedom  in  the  world 
If  the  men  and  women  channeling  it 
are  not  only  technical  specialists   but 


also  Imbued  by  an  ideal  and  vision. 
Otherwise,  they  can  prove  to  be  just  the 
forerunners  of  the  CMnmimist  dyna- 
mism which  will  rush  in  to  fill  up  the 
moral,  spiritual,  idealogical  vacuum. 

A  techmque  is  a  necessary  means,  but 
not  a  full  answer  to  the  human  prob- 
lems. The  Communist  technicians 
usually  are  not  just  professional  tech- 
nicians. If  our  and  other  free  world 
technicians  should  be  only  technicians, 
they  will  not  achieve  our  goals.  A  bull- 
dozer, a  plane,  a  chemist,  an  engineer,  a 
medical  doctor  can  be  used  to  build  a 
Communist  world  as  well  as  the  free 
world.  What  matters  is  the  spiritual 
Inspiration. 

We  have  been  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
our  church  and  voluntary  organizations 
Imbued  with  spiritual  ideals  working 
against  communism  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  I  could  not  adequately  praise 
their  efforts  and  achievements.  We 
have  supported  their  efforts  through 
private  contributions  and  through  gov- 
ermnental  measures.  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  have  not  done  enough.  More 
emphasis,  attention,  and  assistance 
should  be  given  to  these  efforts. 

Fourth,  we  should  thoroughly  review 
the  effectiveness  of  our  overseas  informa- 
tion-disseminating mediums  and  efforts. 
I  have  some  doubts  whether  our  radio 
broadcasting  activities,  directed  to  the 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  to 
other  areas  where  communism  is  on  the 
march,  are  fully  effective.  To  mention 
but  one  point,  they  reach  a  limited  num- 
ber of  people.  Further,  the  choice  of 
some  of  the  material  prepared  for  broad- 
casting which  I  have  seen  did  not  im- 
press me.  Nevertheless,  properly  used, 
this  instnmient  can  be  a  potent,  if 
limited,  force  in  our  hands. 

To  cite  but  one  example:  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Far  East  SubcommiUe^of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee-iiWicate 
that  the  Communist  attack  on  Chinese 
family  life  through  the  imposition  of 
the  commune  system  in  Red  China  has 
profoundly  affected  those  Chinese  who 
live  in  free  countries  in  southeast  Asia, 
the  Far  East,  and  the  Pacific. 

The  free  Chinese  residing  in  that  re- 
gion have  been  deeply  shocked  by  the 
commune  movement  in  Red  China.  In 
the  Judgment  of  informed  observers, 
this  sense  of  shock  has  strengthened 
their  opposition  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  government. 
Many  of  them  have  now  begun  to 
realize  that  communism  is  fundamen- 
tally opposed  to,  and  threatens,  their 
way  of  life  which  has  long  centered  on 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  family 
imit. 

The  subcommittee  also  received  re- 
IK>rts  that  the  Chinese  living  in  various 
free  countries  have  stopped  sending  re- 
mittances to  their  families  on  the  Com- 
munist mainland,  because  such  funds 
are  not  permitted  by  the  Communist 
regime  to  reach  their  relatives. 

The  Communist  suppression,  by  mili- 
tary force,  of  the  uprising  m  Hungary, 
In  Poland,  and  in  other  nations,  has  not 
been  fully  exploited. 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  and  de- 
velopments which  should  be  explored 
fully  and  thoroughly.    We  must  bring 
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before  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  true 
nature  of  the  Communist  system.  We 
must  expose  the  Conununlsts  for  what 
they  really  are,  by  showing— step  by 
step — what  they  are  doing  behind  the 
Iron  and  the  Bamboo  Ciirtains.  We 
must  carry  these  facts  not  only  to  the 
peoples  who  live  in  cities  and  towns, 
but  also  to  every  last  village  and  hamlet. 

In  this  regard,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  put  greater  stress  on  uiunasking 
the  true  nature  of  communism — and, 
what  is  equally  important,  on  carrying 
the  facts  about  our  way  of  Ufe,  our 
spiritual  concepts,  and  our  ideals — 
through  the  means  of  simple,  graphic 
publications  distributed  freely  in  Com- 
munist-infested areas. 

There  are  regions  in  the  free  world 
today  where  Commimist  literature  and 
propaganda  enjoy  virtual  monopoly — 
simply  because,  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
Kremlin,  such  Communist  reading  ma- 
terial is  made  available  to  the  peoples  of 
those  nations  either  at  very  low  cost  or 
completely  free  of  charge.  This  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  work  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Finally,  we  must  at  all  times  remem- 
ber that  adequate  military  strength  must 
underlie  and  support  all  of  our  efforts 
against  the  Communist  menace.  We 
must  advance  our  goals  from  a  position 
of  strength.  We  cannot  afford  to  re- 
duce, or  to  economize,  on  our  military 
defenses.  Our  military  power  remains 
the  key  factor  in  our  efforts  against 
Communist  expansion  and  Communist 
pressures.  If  anything,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  consolidate  and  Improve  our 
position  of  strength. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you. 
Many  of  them  have  been  already  ex- 
pressed by  others.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  issues  are  so  important, 
and  the  crisis  facing  our  Nation  and  the 
free  world  so  very  grave,  that  they  need 
to  be  repeated,  discussed,  and  understood 
by  everyone. 

We  must  successfully  answer  and  de- 
feat the  challenge  of  communism,  or 
we  shall  be  destroyed — and  with  us,  the 
freedoms  and  the  entire  precious  heritage 
which  our  forefathers  have  fashioned 
for  us  through  the  long  centuries  of  our 
Judo-Christian  civilization. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  would  like  to  commend 

the  gentleman  for  the  very  excellent 
speech  he  has  made.  We  certainly  can- 
not be  too  often  reminded  of  the  imi- 
versal  threat  of  communism,  and  partic- 
ularly Russian  communism.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out,  this  is  not  a 
threat  upon  a  single  front,  but  the  Com- 
munists use  every  possible  avenue  to  ac- 
complish their  end.  I  hope  that  our  peo- 
ple will  read  and  study  this  speech  and 
will  take  it  to  heart  in  our  continuing 
effort  to  preserve  the  way  of  life  which 
we  cherish. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srleld? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  add  a  little  footnote 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  said  so  weU  and  so  convincingly. 
Some  people  may  feel  It  is  not  wise  to 
emphasize  what  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out.  the  pictiu-e  may  seem  to 
them  too  desperately  dark.  But  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  have  had  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  in  recent  weeks  that 
there  is  increasing  awareness  of  the  na- 
ture and  seriousness  of  the  Communist 
threat  among  the  people  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Communist  bloc?  A  few 
years  ago.  particularly  in  some  Asian 
coimtries.  many  were  enamored  by  the 
material  progress  that  was  allegedly  be- 
ing made  in  China,  even  though  at  the 
price  of  all  freedoms.  But  now.  largely 
because  of  the  strong,  patient,  and  firm 
stand  of  our  Oovemment  in  resistance  to 
further  Communist  expansion,  several 
years  of  time  have  been  bought  in  which 
the  full  truth  of  what  happened  to  people 
in  Red  China  has  come  home  to  the  non- 
Communist  peoples,  and  more  of  them 
today  realize  that  the  great  threat,  in 
fact  the  only  threat,  to  themselves  comes 
from  the  Godless,  ruthless.  Communist 
system  that  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
Chinese  people.  Therefore  we  can  be 
encouraged  to  continue  policy  of  strength 
that  events  have  proved  sound.  Some 
people  say  our  policy  is  sterile  because 
we  are  not  running  off  in  all  directions 
to  sign  worthless  agreements.  Actually 
our  policy  has  been  very,  very  productive. 
Patient,  constant  flrmness  and  strength 
in  support  of  freedom  has  enabled  the 
truth  about  communism  to  become  more 
and  more  apparent  to  peoples  who  were 
not  previously  awake  to  it.  In  my  opin- 
ion many  in  those  countries  are  more 
wide  awnke  now  to  the  nature  of  this 
threat  than  a  lot  of  people  in  our  own 
country  are.     

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  fully  agree  that  more  na- 
tions are  beginning  to  realize  the  full 
Implications  of  Communist  goals  and 
Communist  strategy.  Some  of  them  are 
not  as  yet  ready  to  Join  with  us  in  an 
open  fight  against  communism,  but  they 
do  see  the  danger  of  communism.  As 
the  gentleman  said,  our  past  efforts  are 
bearing  fruit,  and  our  position  is  not  a 
sterile  one.  We  are  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communists  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  world  problems,  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  reach  an  effective  agreement 
until  the  Communists  will  demonstrate 
their  sincerity,  their  willingness  to  reach 
a  just  settlement,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  any  such  agreement. 
Thus  far,  we  have  no  evidence  that  they 
have  any  such  intentions. 

Mr.  JUDD.  So  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  holding  the 
door  always  open  for  any  genuine  coop- 
eration and  concessions,  but  firmly 
closed  to  any  blackmail  or  further  one- 
sided surrenders. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  correct. 

If  my  statement  appears  a  bit  dreary 
and  dark,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  if  the  Kremlin  would  pull  aside  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  make  peace  with  their 
own  people,  we  could  very  possibly  find 
a  bright  solution  to  the  world's  problems. 

That,  however,  can  never  be  the  case 
when  one  has  to  bargain  with  a  govern- 
ment that  has  no  intention  of  either 


entering  into  an  agreement,  or  keeping 
an  agreement. 

The  Communists  announced  not  long 
ago  that  they  were  willing  to  make  some 
concessions,  but  what  were  their  conces- 
sions? Their  concessions  amounted 
to  a  restatement  of  their  original  de- 
mands. So  if  our  position  is  moral  and 
right,  and  it  certainly  is,  then  we  need 
not  compromise.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
compromise  on  any  moral  principles. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
their  behavior  during  Macmillan's  visit 
made  clear  that  their  purpose  was  not  to 
get  a  settlement?  Their  purpose 
was  to  try  to  demonstrate,  to  people  who 
are  still  uncertain,  or  wavering,  that  the 
Communists  are  masters  of  the  situation, 
that  they  can  insult  the  head  of  the  great 
British  Commonwealth  with  impunity, 
and  thereby  try  to  weaken  the  resolve  of 
those  peoples? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  so  true. 

Mr.  JUDD.  And.  to  some  extent,  some 
people  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  are  perhaps  giving  the  impres- 
sion to  others  that,  because  we  are  peace- 
ful and  decent  and  long-suffering,  we 
therefore  are  being  or  can  be  intimi- 
dated. It  should  be  made  very  plain  to 
the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  that  they  will 
be  making  a  fatal  mistake  if  they  come 
to  any  such  conclusion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemazvyield? 

Mr.Z^LOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  the  address  that  he  has  made 
here  today  and  his  reference  to  the 
things  that  we  are  today  doing  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  free  world 
in  our  stand  to  fight  against  Soviet  com- 
munism and  commimism  throughout  the 
world.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  that  among  these  things 
that  we  should  be  doing  perhaps 
there  Is  some  self-analysis  that  we 
should  make  of  things  that  we  should 
not  be  doing. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  we  do  not  paint  a  particularly  good 
picture  at  times  of  ourselves  which  can 
be  taken  to  other  countries  and  be  used 
against  us?  I  have  in  mind  particular- 
ly, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
some  of  the  motion  pictures  sent  abroad. 
The  gentleman  has  referred  to  USIA.  I 
make  reference  to  efforts  we  are  making 
in  motion  pictures  abroad  with  USIA, 
and  the  fact  that  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry in  this  country  will  send  motion 

pictures  abroad  that  do  great  violence  to 
this  country  and  do  violence  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  do  not  show  the 
real  free  world  or  the  real  America. 
They  destroy  the  effect  of  the  effort  of 
USIA. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Some  of  the  things  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  mentioned  cer- 
tainly do  not  show  our  country  in  good 
light. 

When  the  study  mission  of  which  I 
was  the  chairman  was  in  the  Far  East 
in  1955,  we  visited  countries  in  which  such 
situations  existed.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  Government  apparently  cannot  pre- 
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vail  upon  some  profit-motivated  com- 
panies not  to  export  such  films  and  other 
material  which  create  erroneous  impres- 
sions about  our  country.  I  think  that  we 
should  register  our  objections  more 
strenuously. 

Mr.  BOW.    It  seems  to  me  we  should 
raise  this  question  throughout  the  coim- 
try  so  people  will  know  of  the  great  harm 
being  done.    We  should  object  to  these 
things  that  are  discrediting  Americans 
here  and  abroad.    B-Doks  written  in  fic- 
tion that  give  a  false  picture  of  our  serv- 
ice in  foreign  lands  have  done  us  great 
harm.    Certainly  such  pictures  do  not 
help  our  situation  in  Ihe  free  world.    The 
same  applies  to  those  who  write  magazine 
articles  that  create  situations  that  are 
destnicUve  of  all  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  in  certain  countries.    This  applies 
likewise  to  some  of  tlie  broadcasts  other 
than  the  Voice  of  America  that  go  out  in 
world  broadcasts  which  attack  the  free- 
doms upon  which  thlt^  Nation  is  founded. 
Each  mdividual  American  should  think 
carefully  before  he  acts  in  a  manner  that 
may  place  his  country  in  an  unfavorable 
light  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    Then 
there  are  those  of  us  who  serve  here  in 
the  Congress  who  do  not  take  seriously 
our  obligations  to  the  people,  and  that 
makes  the  Congress  at  times  look  bad 
throughout  the  world.    It  seems  to  me 
some  of  these  things  that  should  not  be 
done  should  be  considered  along  with  the 
gentleman's  suggestltm  of  things  that 
•hould  be  done. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  for  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution and  assure  him  that  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  \B  studying  Uiat  very  problem. 
We  do  hope  that  we  can  find  a  solution, 
because  some  of  these  things,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  tnily  work  to  the 
detriment  of  our  country. 
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This  legislation  favors  Government 
regulation  and  control  of  marketing 
conditions,  and  seeks  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consumption  of  turkesrs  and 
turkey  products.  I  am  wary  of  Govern- 
ment interference,  and  except  for  the 
overwhelming  desire  from  the  producers 
themselves,  would  hesitate  to  promote 
governmental  control.  I  feel,  however, 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  industry 
Justify  this  measure. 

In  order  to  include  some  escape  clause 
wherein  the  industry  can  throw  off  the 
controls  if  they  become  as  obnoxious  as 
most  governmental  controls  grow  to  be, 
I  have  provided  that  the  industry,  by 
demand  of  25  percent  by  volume  of  the 
commodity  affected,  may  call  for  a  refer- 
endum, on  any  or  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  even  to  its  complete  abolition 
if  it  becomes  detrimental  to  the  industry. 
This  is  the  only  way  some  measure  of 
control  by  the  industry,  instead  of  the 
bureaucracy,  can  be  accomplished.  This 
gives  the  industry  a  final  veto  power. 

We  are  proud  of  our  turkey  industry, 
and  grateful  for  its  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  this  Nation,  to  the  food 
capacity,  the  high  standard  of  living  of 
our  people.  I  know  my  people  favor 
legislation  to  help  them.  I  hope  this 
legislation  will  pass. 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  MARKETING 
ACT 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoso. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
become  the  National  Turkey  Marketing 
Act  of  1959.  This  bill  is  similar  to  that 
introduced  by  our  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Watts],  and  follows,  in  part,  the  bill 
introduced  by  him  last  year  and  which  I 
testified  in  favor  of.  The  bill  was  not 
reported  out  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee last  year.  I  intend  to  write  today 
to  my  neighbor  of  North  Carolina.  Chair- 
man Harold  Cooley.  of  the  Hoiise  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  ask  for  early 
hearings. 

In  December  of  1958 1  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing,  and  conferring  with,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Turkey  Federation.  Almost  unani- 
mously, this  fine  group  of  food  producers 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.  Upon  such  expression  I  feel 
honor  bound  to  push  this  legislation. 


LET  THE  RECORD  SPEAK  THE 
TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  FARM  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

THS  TkMH  PtOOBAIC 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Country  is  being  flooded  with  erroneous 
and  misleading  information  in  a  delib- 
erate campaign  to  bring  the  whole  farm 
program  into  disrepute. 

While  this  campaign  is  widespread, 
well  directed  and  has  many  facets,  I  will 
limit  my  discussion  today  to  matter  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  the  news  reports  thereon  which 
carried  to  the  Nation  the  impression 
that  some  large  farmers  are  receiving 
pajrments  or  subsidies  from  ttie  Govern- 
ment amounting  to  $1,000,000  or  more 
each,  while  our  small  farmers  are  being 
neglected. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  almost  tragic 
that  the  Record  of  this  Congress  should 
carry  such  statements  which,  whether 
intentional  or  not.  are  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  public,  to  bring  the  farm  pro- 
gram into  disrepute,  and  to  hold  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  up  to  ridicule. 

The  material  placed  in  the  Record 
referred  to  benefits  or  supports  to  farm 
operations,  indicating  that  these  agri- 
cultural enterprises,  individual  or  cor- 
porate, had  received  direct  subsidies 
amoimting  to  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars each.  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  so-called  benefits  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  farmer  in  the  United 
States  has  received    a    "payment"    for 


growing  cotton.  They  have  been  aided 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  program  which  is  available  to  every 
cotton  farmer — ^large  or  small. 

The  CCC  loans  to  a  few  large  farm 
operations,  to  facilitate  orderly  market- 
ing, have  been  misrepresented  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  price  support  program 
which  has  been  of  such  great  benefit  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
smaller  farmers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  are 
spreading  the  incorrect  and  misleading 
information  do  not  understand,  or  do  not 
care  to  know  about,  either  the  philoso- 
phy or  the  operations  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram which  is  conducted  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon.  They 
pretend  not  to  know  that  each  cotton 
loan  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on 
cotton  and  that  cotton  has  been  good 
collateral  since  the  very  beginning  of 
our  Government. 

It  is  imfortimate  that  they  do  not  tell 
the  American  people  that  the  transac- 
tions referred  to  were  in  fact  legal  inter- 
est-bearing loan  transactions  and  neither 
gifts  nor  subsidies.  The  Oovemment  ac- 
tually collected  on  all  the  loans  on  cot- 
ton which  was  withdrawn  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  sold  on 
open  markets  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  they  do  not 
tell  the  American  people  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1953.  when  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration came  Into  oflloe,  the  cotton 
price  support  loan  program  administered 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon, 
actually  showed  for  Its  ao-year  operaUon 
a  net  profit  to  the  Oovemment  of  $268.- 
629,000.  Neither  do  they  point  out  that 
under  the  present  administration  we 
have  lost  in  the  last  6  jrears  oh  the 
cotton  program  approximately  $850  mil- 
lion. 

Moreover,  the  people  should  be  ad- 
vised that  the  price  support  program 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion on  all  the  six  basic  crops — com, 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pea- 
nuts— after  the  program  had  been  in  op- 
eration for  20  years,  showed  a  net  profit 
of  $13  million,  but  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration the  program  for  these  same 
crops  now  shows  a  loss  in  excess  of  $2,500 
million. 

When  Mr.  Benson  took  office  losses  on 
all  crop  support  programs  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  20 
years,  on  perishables  and  nonperishables, 

amoimted  to  only  $1,064  miUion.  The 
same  program  now  shows  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $6  billion. 

When  the  Republican  administration 

took  over  the  program  the  Government 
had  invested  in  commodities  and  com- 
modity loans  only  $2,452  million  and  now 
we  have  invested  right  at  $8,500  million 
notwithstanding  the  gigantic  losses 
which  have  been  sustained. 

And  how  have  oiu"  farmers  fared? 
Net  farm  income  in  the  last  6  years,  while 
Mr.  Benson  has  been  administering  the 
farm  program,  has  been  $17  billion  less 
than  in  the  6  years  prior  to  his  taking 
oflace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  heretofore  mentioned, 
the  Record  has  carried  the  names  of  sev- 
eral farmers  and  farming  businesses,  as 
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recipients  of  large  benefits  or  sutwidles 
from  the  Oovemment. 

I  have  been  supplied  riellable  Infor- 
mation that  Delta  Pine  Land  Co..  of 
Scott.  Miss.,  which  was  cited  as  recipient 
of  the  second  largest  farm  subsidy  In 
1957.  used  price  support  loans  to  pro- 
mote orderly  marketing,  that  this  com- 
pany placed  7.919  bales  of  cotton  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
which  It  received  a  loan  of  $1,167,502.35, 
that  every  bale  of  this  cotton  was  with- 
drawn from  the  loan  before  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year  and  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket, that  the  Ctovernment  collected  the 
total  loan  of  $1,167,502.35  plus  $17,370  in 
Interest  plus  carrying  charges,  thus  mak- 
ing a  profit. 

Further,  I  am  informed  that  Dan 
Sellgman,  of  Shaw,  Miss.,  pledged  1,291 
bales  of  cotton  to  the  CCC  for  which  he 
received  a  loan  of  $173,631.68,  that  Mr. 
Sellgman  withdrew  1,205  bales  of  cotton 
and  sold  it  on  the  market,  leaving  only 
86  bales  in  the  loan,  and  that  he  paid  the 
Government  $2,111  in  interest:  Woolfolk 
Farms,  Tunica,  Miss.,  pledged  1,051  bales 
of  cotton  for  which  they  received  a  loan 
of  $155,787.12,  that  986  bales  of  this  cot- 
ton were  withdrawn  and  sold  leaving  65 
bales  in  the  loan,  with  interest  paid 
amounting  to  $2,120.76;  M.  S.  Knowlton 
Co..  Perthshire,  Miss.,  pledged  1,075 
bales  for  which  it  received  a  loan  of 
$155,438.80,  that  Mr.  Knowlton  withdrew 
1,008  bales  leaving  67  bales  In  the  loan, 
and  that  he  paid  interest  amounting  to 
$2,197.44;  J.  G.  Adams  and  Son.  Hughes, 
Ark.,  pledged  3,024  bales  to  the  loan  and 
received  an  advance  of  $420,343.70,  that 
he  withdrew  all  but  318  bales  and  sold 
It  in  the  market,  and  he  paid  the  CCC 
interest  amounting  to  $2,871.82. 

My  Inquiry  has  produced  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Producers  Rice  Mill  of 
Stuttgart,  Ark.,  cited  as  receiving  the 
largest  1957  subsidy,  actually  is  a  coop- 
erative composed  of  400  individual 
grower  members.  The  cooperative  re- 
ceived loans  and  not  payments  or  hand- 
outs. 

I  cite  these  few  cases  as  typical  of  the 
misleading  information  inserted  In  the 
Record  recently  with  respect  to  the  CCC 
commodity  loan  program. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  operated  in  recent  years  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  has  lost  substantial 
amounts  of  money  on  the  commodities 
it  has  taken  over  when  many  farmers 
did  not  pay  off  their  leans  and  instead 
surrendered  to  the  CCC  the  commodities 
they  had  put  up  as  collateral.  But  the 
amount  of  a  loan  to  an  individual  pro- 
ducer in  no  way  is  a  measure  of  any 
cash  benefit  that  producer  has  received 
tlirough  the  operation  of  the  commod- 
ity loan  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  facts.  I 
have  presented  them  to  correct  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  the  Record  will  speak  the 
truth. 
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LATIN   AMERICA   AND   THE   STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  we 
can  imderstand  why  the  administration 
Is  so  soft  on  the  dictatorships  of  Trujil- 
lo,  Duvaller,  and  Batista.  Five  political 
appointees  have  gone  on  trips  totally 
free  for  the  past  few  days.  Among 
those  who  went  are  a  White  House  sec- 
retary, a  Government  lawyer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  top 
offlcial  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  a  Presidential  appointee  to 
an   Important   national  commission. 

The  State  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  again  In  the  business 
of  supporting  bloody  dictators.  Months 
ago  in  my  office  I  questioned  very  sharp- 
ly the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rubottom,  concerning  the  sending  of 
Marines  to  bolster  up  the  Haitian  Army. 
I  was  shocked  when  they  told  me  that 
"all  of  the  Haitian  people  had  asked 
for  the  Marines."  This  Is  an  out  and 
out  untruth.  At  that  time  I  asked  the 
members  of  the  State  Department 
whether  they  had  consulted  with  the 
three  most  important  Haitians  living  to- 
day, namely  Senator  Dejoie,  Clement 
Jumelle,  and  Daniel  Fignole?  These 
three  men  between  them  represent  80 
percent  of  the  Haitian  people.  The 
State  Etepartment  said  that  they  had 
not.  These  men,  or  their  representa- 
tives, were  available  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  State  Department 
stated  further  that  they  would  back  up 
Duvalier  because  he  had  given  more 
stability  to  Haiti  than  any  other  of  his 
nvmierous  predecessors. 

Does  the  State  Department  think  that 
the  American  F>eople  have  forgotten  that 
an  American  was  beaten  to  death  by 
the  Army  of  Duvalier  after  he  had 
guaranteed  the  U.S.  Embassy  safe  cus- 
tody? Does  the  stability  of  Haiti  de- 
pend upon  destroying  every  smgle  news- 
paper in  Haiti,  the  Imprisonment  of  its 
owners  and  editors,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  the  printing  presses? 

Does  the  stability  of  Haiti  depend 
upon  members  of  the  Army  who  roam 
the  streets  under  the  orders  of  Duvalier 
at  night  clothed  in  masks  beating  and 
shooting  citizens  and  looting  and  de- 
stroying property? 

In  my  conversations  with  the  people 
in  Cuba,  including  Senator  Dejoie,  I 
can  reveal  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  In  training  now  ready  to  invade 
Haiti.  These  men  are  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Dejole-Jumelle-Fignole 
coalition.  There  are  over  a  hundred 
thousand  Haitians  in  Cuba — 50  miles 
from  Haiti. 

The  treasury  of  Haiti  was  empty  when 
Duvalier  took  over  and  it  now  has  $8 
million  deficits— Is  that  good  financial 
stability?  Yet,  from  the  pockets  of 
American  people  will  come  the  money  to 
shore  up  another  dictator  and  pay  for 
his  program  of  murder,  terrorism,  and 
the  destruction  of  property. 

The  International  League  for  the 
rights  of  man  in  with  such  distinguished 
executive  officers  as  Pearl  Buck,  Norman 
Aneglo,  and  Eduardo  Santos  has  already 
written  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
protesting  that  they  are  astonished  at 


the  United  States  deciding  to  support 
the  present  dictatorship  in  Haiti.  The 
International  League  for  the  rights  of 
man  has  presented  to  the  Department  of 
State  a  factual  record  of  the  political 
assassinations,  imprisonments,  exiles, 
raids,  suppression  of  newspapers  and 
p>olice  violence.  Protests  have  been 
lodged  in  the  United  Nations  against 
Haiti  and  its  violations  of  civil  and  po- 
litical liberties. 

American  support  of  the  present  dic- 
tatorship will  not  only  fail  but  even 
more  surely  it  will  antagonize  through- 
out Latin  America  and  elsewhere  the 
democratic  forces  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can Government  should  depend  for  de- 
fense of  the  non-Communist  world. 

I  call  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  this  entire  situation ;  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  number  of 
administration  officials  and  appointees 
who  have  been  taking  free  rides  with  all 
expenses  paid  recently  as  guests  of  Du- 
valier. Trujillo.  and  Batista.  And  while 
they  are  investigating  they  should  inves- 
tigate the  private  individuals  who  re- 
ceived $150,000  that  Duvalier  gave  for 
public  relations  in  the  United  States. 
Were  the  recipients  of  this  money  or 
were  they  not  close  White  House  advisers 
and  outstanding  leaders  in  the  present 
administration? 

Our  State  Department's  stupidity 
with  Cuba  and  Castro  may  yet  be 
matched  by  or  surpassed  in  our  dealings 
In  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  If 
so,  God  help  us.  Latin  America  is  about 
to  be  lost.  By  the  force  of  communism? 
No.  By  the  force  of  American  aid  to 
Fascists.  If  so.  what  a  tragic  sellout  It 
would  be  of  the  American  people  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

SCANDAL  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lank).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross]  Ls  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  an  article  from 
True  magazine. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
have  I  read  a  more  shocking  indictment 
of  a  military  training  program  than  that 
reported  in  an  article  in  the  current  Is- 
sue of  True  magazine  entitled  "Scandal 
in  the  Air  Force.** 

It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  con- 
ditions could  exist  at  one  of  our  mili- 
tary installations  such  as  those  described 
in  the  article.  It  relates  how  recruits 
at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  are  being  toughened  physi- 
cally by  roller  skating  to  the  strains  of 
waltz  music. 

According  to  the  article: 

It  la  official  Air  Force  training  policy — ea- 
doraed  by  tb«  8ecr«tary  at  thm  Air  Fare* 

himself. 

The  article  goes  on  to  report: 

And.  Burely  for  the  first  time  in  military 
history,  the  recruits  are  paying  for  their  own 
physical  training. 
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And  where  does  the  money  go?  Most  of 
It,  at  least,  goes  straight  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  rink  operator,  a  fatcat  clvUlan  conces- 
sionaire who  Is  already  several  times  a  mU- 
llonalra. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  demand  an 
explanation.  In  particular,  I  want  to 
know  if  it  is.  in  fact,  offlcial  Air  Force 
policy  that  recruits  are  required  to  roller 
skate  as  part  of  their  training,  and  at 
their  own  expense. 

Here  is  a  situation,  if  true,  that  de- 
mands the  attention  of  this  body,  and  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  Members,  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  particular,  the  complete  article 
from  True  magazine,  which  follows: 

Scandal  m  thx  Am  Ftaacs— Whxm  U.S.  Axa- 
MSN  BiOAN  Paying  fob  Theis  Own  Teain- 
XNO  To  Fattkn  a  CivnjAN  I»BonTKr».  On« 
Man  Had  the  Outs  To  Ri^k  His  Caxxci  To 
ExFou  TH*  Co«RUPTioN— Yrr  It  CoNTOJUia 

TOOAT 

(By  David  Nevln) 
San  Antonio.  Tkz. — This  may  come  as  a 
happy  surprise  to  ths  Russians,  but  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  corutantly  striving  to  main- 
tain combat  readiness  for  what  would  be  the 
most  horrible  war  In  history.  Is  training  Its 
new  recruits  on  roller  skates.  At  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the 
Nation's  only  training  center  for  basic  air- 
men, the  men  who  may  someday  punch  SAC 
bombers  over  the  polar  cap  are  getting 
toughened  up  by  drifting  gracefully  arotmd  a 
skating  rink  to  the  strains  of  waltz  music. 

It  has  to  be  a  waiu;  anything  faster  is 
considered  dangerous.  And  this,  mind  you, 
Is  supposed  to  be  physical  conditioning — 
the  toughening  of  future  combat  airmen. 
Some  120.000  young  men  a  year — every  sin- 
gle recruit  who  enters  the  Air  Force — start 
military  life  at  Lackland.  And  thU  Is  their 
Introduction  to  the  service;  not  the  tough 
atmosphere  of  a  Navy  or  Marine  boot  camp 
but  the  soft  symphony  of  a  Strauss  waits. 

This  U  no  gag.  It  Is  offlcial  Air  Force 
training  policy — endorsed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  himself. 

And,  surely  for  the  first  time  In  military 
history,  the  recruits  are  paying  for  their 
own  physical  training.  This  Is  not,  of 
course,  strictly  voluntary.  Their  arms  are 
twisted  more  than  sQ;pewhat  by  orders  of 
Lackland'B  determined  high  brass. 

And  where  does  the  money  go?  Most  of 
it,  at  least,  goes  straight  into  the  pockets  of 
the  rink  operator,  a  fatcat  clvlUan  conces- 
sionaire who  Is  already  several  times  a  mU- 
llonalre. 

In  fact,  that's  the  whole  point  of  training 
on  roller  skates,  aceordltxg  to  the  sworn 
testimony  of  Lackland'B  chiefs— not  good 
training  but  the  desire  to  further  enrich  a 
millionaire. 

Naturally  this  doeant  lead  to  high  morale 
any  more  than  It  does  to  adequate  training, 
as  witness  the  Lackland  recruit  whose  letter 
to  his  mother  was  quoted  recently  In  Read- 
er's Digest  magazine. 

"We  were  supposed  to  have  survival  train- 
ing today."  wrote  thU  potential  fighting 
oian.  "but  It  was  postponed  on  accoimt  of 
rain." 

This  ran  In  a  gag  column,  but  It  was 
something  less  than  funny  to  Americans  who 
know  the  Air  Force  stands  between  them 
and  global  atomic  war.  Nor  was  It  funny 
to  the  officers  and  men  at  Lackland  who  are 
supposed  to  make  fighting  men  of  recruits 
In  4  short  weeks.  But  they're  keeping 
quiet  about  It,  for  they've  had  a  vivid  dem- 
onstration of  what  happens  to  anyone  who 
tries  to  fight  the  system. 

Col.  James  Smyrl  tried  It.  At  39  he  was 
a  tall,  tough  officer.  hU  chest  splashed  with 
combat  decorations.  As  commander  of  the 
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recruit  training  group,  he  was  responsible 
for  tomorrow's  Air  Force.  Roller  skates  and 
a  rich  concessionaire  Infuriated  him  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  buck  the  man  who 
was  responsible.  Unfortunately,  that  was 
MaJ.  Gen.  Herbert  L.  QrUla.  the  commander 
of  Lackland  and  a  man  little  Interested  In 
reason  or  logic. 

Colonel  Smyrl  has  left  Lackland  now. 
Only  by  the  bitterest  batUlng  did  he  sur- 
vive the  most  savage  attempt  to  ruin  a  Held 
grade  officer  In  recent  military  history. 

General  OrUls  has  left  Lackland,  too.  any- 
thing but  the  victor  In  the  sorry  war  he 
started.  The  batUe  smoke  has  cleared  a 
little,  but  all  It  reveals  is  an  electric  sign 
reading  "Walts"  that  stUl  btu-ns  steadily  over 
a  floor  full  of  fighting  men  on  roller  skates. 
Ifs  a  battle  the  Air  Force  would  like  to  file 
and  forget,  bat  that  sign  keeps  shining. 
And  the  cause  for  which  Colonel  Smyrl  sac- 
rificed himself  Is  far  from  won. 

The  crisis  began  In  General  Grills'  office 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  15.  1957.  Orllls 
was  50  then,  a  barrel-bodied  man  who,  when 
he  remembered,  spoke  In  a  cultivated  rum- 
ble and  twirled  his  horn-rlmmed  glasses 
with  what  he  considered  a  philosophic  air. 
But  he  wasnt  philosophic  that  day.  He  was 
angry  to  the  bone,  for  headquarters  had 
lined  him  up  to  take  the  rap.  Instinct  told 
him  he  needed  a  fall  guy.  "Get  Colonel 
Smyrl  over  here,"  he  snapped  to  his  deputy 
commander.  "I'm  going  to  teach  him  the 
facts  of  life." 

To  be  fair  to  Grills,  he  had  not  created  his 
problem.  The  rink  had  already  been  buUt 
by  the  time  he  took  command  of  Lackland 
In  195«.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  builder, 
tomorrow's  airmen  had  shown  little  interest 
In  roller  skating  and  the  pressure  on  Grills 
to  change  this  situation  was  mounting.  You 
might  think  General  Grills  wovild  have  ques- 
tioned the  propriety  of  urging  recruits  to 
use  the  rink,  but  he  apparently  did  not.  He 
merely  saw  this  as  a  nasty  Uttle  problem  that 
must  be  solved.  How  could  he  Induce  his 
men  to  pay  their  money  for  rcdler  skating 
and  thus  pull  the  clrlUan  concessionaire's 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire? 

The  rink  Itself  Is  the  heart  of  the  trouble. 
Roller  skating,  particularly  without  girls,  is 
hardly  a  national  sport.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  authorize  the  rink  in  the  beginning,  but 
the  Air  Force  brass  doesn't  like  to  admit 
mistakes,  so  they  had  to  nuJce  the  rink  pay 
off. 

No  one  will  deny  that  soldiers  need  recre- 
ation. But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  already  plenty  of  recreation  faciUties 
at  Lackland,  no  one  bothered  to  find  out  if 
today's  young  men  were  roUer-skating  ad- 
dicts. Air  Force  brass  all  the  way  up  to 
Pentagon  level  decided  that  they'd  love  a 
rink,  but  there  was  a  problem.  The  Air 
Force  had  no  spare  cash  for  building  rinks, 
yet  the  law  forbids  private  ownership  on  a 
mlUtary  base. 

They  needed  a  gimmick,  and  somebody 
found  one:  The  builder  would  turn  owner- 
ship of  the  rink  over  to  the  Air  Force  in  re- 
turn for  a  10-year  contract  to  operate  the 
business. 

OddlUes  that  suggest  this  wm  more  than  a 
simple  business  deal  cn^ped  up  Immedi- 
ately. Contrary  to  the  law,  for  instance,  no 
written  specifications  were  issued  to  Instire 
uniformity  of  bidding.  Therefore,  there  was 
no  competitive  bidding. 

A  contractor  who  offered  to  put  a  tent 
over  a  hardwood  floor  for  $40,000  was  laughed 
out  the  back  door  whUe  a  red  carpet  was 
roUed  out  the  front  for  one  Morris  Jaffe. 
Jaffe  is  an  exceedingly  wealthy  man  with  a 
record  of  strange  business  deals  that  pro- 
duce great  sums  (^  money — and  his  Lack- 
land enterprise  was  no  exception.  He  offered 
to  build  a  magnificent  n^erdrome  of  brick 
and  stucco,  ccnnplete  with  a  snack  bar  and  a 
gleaming  neon  sign.  It  would  cost  more 
than  a  quarter-mUUon  doUan  and  it  woald 
be  given  to  the  Air  Force. 


As  the  Air  Force  later  was  to  admit,  com- 
plaining "lax  procedures  permitted  prefer- 
enUal  treatment"  for  Jaffe.  that  contract 
smelled.  But  there  wasn't  much  Investiga- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that  every  record 
of  the  contract  negotiations  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  opinion  around  Lackland  is 
they  were  destroyed  quickly  when  the  heat 
went  on.  Strangely,  the  Investigatloa 
stopped  there,  despite  certain  obvious  im- 
plications which  always  arise  when  question- 
able public  records  mysteriously  vanish. 

Orllls  took  over  Lackland  in  time  to  see 
the  beauUf  ul  rollerdrome  finished.  Its  ground 
landscaped  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  barren 
base,  Its  lavish  snack  bar  crowded  with  pln- 
baU  machines  which— though  it  doesnt 
bother  the  Air  Force — are  Ulegal  In  the  Texas 
country  surrounding  Lackland.  It  stood  on 
a  foundation  capable,  so  the  operator 
boasted,  of  supporting  a  10-story  biUlding. 
Just  why  has  never  been  explained. 

But,  spectacular  as  It  was.  nobody  wanted 
to  roUer  skate.  So  the  rink  stood  gleaming 
and  empty,  skates  in  their  racks  and  cash 
registers  sUent.  The  operator,  hU  dreams 
of  sudden  wealth  dissolving,  screamed  in 
anguish.  General  Grills  reacted  by  IssiUng 
orders  which  he  thought  would  remedy  the 
situation.  The  failure  of  those  orders  sent 
him  barreling  into  war — the  war  that  fiamed 
into  the  open  that  Friday  afternoon. 

Colonel  Smyrl  walked  into  Grills'  ofllc* 
with  a  salute  that  snapped.  He  Is  a  tall 
man,  wide  shouldered  and  dark  haired,  and 
he  has  a  look  of  power  contained  by  rigid 
self -discipline.  A  prudent  man  would  know 
immediately  Smyrl  would  be  a  bad  myn  in  a 
fight,   but  Grills  was  hardly  prudent. 

As  commander  of  the  basic  training  group, 
Smyrl  had  the  considerable  responsibility  of 
introducing  as  many  as  24.000  youngsters 
at  a  time  to  their  new  military  life.  He 
was  a  firm,  tough,  but  apparently  weU-Uked 
commander. 

Grills  glared  furiously  at  Smyrl,  picked  up 
the  report  from  headquarters  and  began  to 
read.  "The  rollerdrome  •  •  •  apparently 
(is)  not  receiving  the  support  of  the  basic 
trainees.  There  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  these  facilities.  To  insvu-e  suc- 
cessful operation,  wholehearted  support  will 
be  required." 

He  stared  at  Smyrl  and  added  In  an  ice 
water  voice.  "You  are  not  supporting  my 
policy  on  open  post.  Do  you  Intend  to  or 
must  I  start  looking  for  a  new  group  com- 
mander?" 

Naturally.  Smyrl  was  stunned.  The  threat 
to  relieve  a  field  grade  officer  is  one  of  the 
most  serloiu  possible  in  the  military.  It 
Implies  extreme  malfeasance.  Smyrl  cer- 
tainly had  opposed  the  open  post  plan  verbal- 
ly, but  only  for  what  it  clearly  was— a 
schema  to  fatten  a  millionaire  1  bankroll  at 
the  expense  of  basic  training. 

The  open  post  bad  been  Orills'  first  plan 
to  boost  the  rink's  attendance,  thereby  get- 
ting his  concessionaire  friends  off  his  back. 
When  the  rink  was  plaiwed,  the  recruits 
were  spending  11  weeks  at  Lackland.  Th9 
first  4  weeks  consisted  of  Intensive  and  high- 
ly restricted  indoctrination.  The  last  7  were 
nutfe  relaxed,  giving  the  recruits  more  free 
time — which  It  was  expected  they'd  spend 
at  the  roUerdrome. 

Before  It  could  open,  the  system  was 
changed.  Most  recruits  were  sent  to  other 
bases  after  the  Intensive  4  weeks.  So  when 
the  rink  opened,  even  had  recruits  been  in- 
clined to  skate,  they'd  have  had  mighty 
little  time.  But  Orllls  saw  time  as  the  only 
obstacle. 

"I  have  a  deep  knowledge  of  homaa  na- 
txire,"  he  once  said.  "I  know  young  men. 
If  they  were  free  to  skate,  they  certainly 
would  skate."  In  OrUls'  youth,  they  might 
have — but  times  have  changed. 

Still  clinging  to  his  faulty  theoiy.  OrUls 
ordered  a  quarter  of  the  basic  trainees  given 
the  freedom  trf  the  post  on  each  of  four  nights 
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per  week.  This  open  poet  policy  gave  them 
the  time  but  did  nothing  for  their  Inclina- 
tion. After  marching  all  day,  the  recruit 
didn't  want  to  march  another  2  mllee  to 
the  rink  and  pay  60  centa  for  the  privilege  of 
marching  some  more  on  roller  skates. 

Smyrl  opposed  the  plan  as  a  dangerous 
slackening  In  a  training  period  purposely 
and  Intelllgtently  designed  to  harden  soft 
youths  for  the  tough  Jobs  they  would  face. 
When  he  protested,  his  commanding  general 
ordered:  "Smyrl.  I  want  you  to  support  that 
rink  and  I  want  you  to  encourage  your 
trainees  to  use  It." 

"Sir."  Smyrl  said  In  a  tight  voice,  "I  under- 
stood the  open  i>ost  policy  was  to  give 
trainees  more  free  time.  Would  you  mind 
clarifying  Juat  what  this  policy  Is  supposed 
to  accomplish?" 

"It's  up  to  you  to  see  that  the  rink  gets 
all  the  support  It  needs."  Grills  said  flatly. 

"How  far  am  I  supposed  to  go  with  this 
■upport?" 

The  deputy  commander  said,  "I've  made  a 
complete  study  of  the  rink's  needs,  and  It 
takes  $300  a  day  Income  to  get  the  Job  done." 
(Later  the  deputy  admitted  under  oath  his 
complete  study  consisted  solely  of  asking 
the  concessionaire  how  much  money  he 
wanted  to  make.) 

"There  you  are,"  Orllls  said.  "Oo  do  It." 

It  didn't  take  much  thought  to  get  the 
picture.  Smjrrl  said  later,  "It  was  apparent 
that  General  Grills  wanted  me  to  use  my 
position  to  put  pressure  on  the  basic  air- 
man to  use  the  roller  rink." 

It  Just  happens  such  pressure  is  Illegal. 
But  when  he  protested.  Grills  said:  "The 
average  basic  airman  has  more  money  In  his 
pocket  than  he's  ever  had  before.  He  Is 
going  to  spend  It  somewhere  and  we  might 
as  well  get  It  here." 

It  Is  perhaps  the  first  time  In  history  that 
a  major  general  has  been  concerned  with 
"getting"  his  troops'  pocket  money.  Having 
left  Smyrl  speechless  with  that  one.  Grills 
ended  the  discussion  with:  "Now  you  know 
bow  much  the  rink  needs  to  make  and  It's 
up  to  you  to  get  the  Job  done.  You  get  out 
of  here  now  and  decide  what  you're  going 
to  do.  Come  back  Monday,  and  give  me  your 
answer." 

Smyrl  Is  from  Manchester,  N.H.  He  Is  a 
polished  and  handsome  man,  and  yet  there 
Is  something  of  the  New  England  Puritan 
about  him.  He  drinks  only  socially,  rarely 
swears,  sometimes  even  walks  out  on  a  dirty 
story.  He  Is  one  of  those  rarities,  a  born 
military  man.  and  he  carries  a  soldier's  sense 
of  duty  and  ethics  firmly  grafted  to  his 
somewhat   stem   native   character. 

He  has  an  excellent  military  record.  Dur- 
ing some  of  the  toughest  raids  In  bombard- 
ment history,  he  rose  from  lieutenant  to 
lieutenant  colonel  In  18  months  and  volun- 
teered for  a  second  tour  over  Germany. 
While  he  was  proving  himself  in  combat,  he 
also  developed  a  flair  for  administration  and 
after  the  war  he  drew  diplomatic  assign- 
ments and  bigger  commands.  At  Lackland 
he  reorganized  the  recruit  group  until, 
according  to  Grills'  predecessor,  It  ran 
smoothly  for  the  first  time  In  base  history. 

Certainly  the  rapid  rise  of  this  proud, 
highly  principled  man  had  not  been  without 
clashes,  often  enough  with  superiors.  But 
no  trouble  In  the  past  had  so  thoroughly 
outraged  him  nor  caused  him  such  soul 
searching.  He  went  to  the  wing  chaplain, 
who  agreed  that  Smyrl's  reaction  to  Grills' 
order  was  morally  right.  Then  Smyrl  sat 
down  to  think  through  that  weekend  of  de- 
cision. If  he  blew  the  whistle,  he  knew,  he 
could  blast  his  career  to  pieces.  But,  to  him, 
the  choice  was  clear  and  unavoidable. 

On  Monday  he  was  In  Grills'  office.  "Sir. 
I've  tried  hard,  but  I  haven't  yet  found  any 
way  to  accomplish  your  directive  to  support 
the  rink  to  the  extent  of  ISOO  a  day."  Face 
tightening,  he  added.  "It  seems  to  me  you're 
placing   me   In   the    Impossible  position   of 


using  the  basic  trainees  to  insure  the  con- 
oeMlonalre's  Investment." 

"There's  no  moral  lasua  here."  Orllls 
snapped.  "Or  If  there  U.  It's  my  decision 
and  the  moral  Issue  la  up  to  me."  (Later 
he  was  to  say  under  oath:  "He  voiced  some 
obecure  moral  Issue  which  I  was  unable  to 
understand.") 

Anger  palee  some  men,  but  not  Smyrl. 
His  face  flamed  a  deep  scarlet  now  as  he 
stared  at  Orllls.  "Sir,"  he  said  In  a  deadly 
quiet  voice,  "can  you  advise  me  how  I  can 
guarantee  skaters  without  simply  ordering 
these  recruits  to  skate?" 

"That's  why  you're  drawing  a  colonel's 
pay — to  figure  out  things  like  that,"  Grills 
snapped  angrily,  thus  passing  the  buck 
neatly  back  to  Smjrrl. 

Smyrl  took  a  deep  breath.  "Then  I  must 
Inform  you,  sir,  that  I  know  of  no  way  to 
Insure  patronage  to  the  rink  without  coerc- 
ing my  oaen — and  that  I  will  not  do." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  Orllls 
said,  "Tou  are  to  remain  In  conunand  of 
the  basic  training  group  and  to  run  It  In 
accordance  with  your  convictions  until  such 
time  as  I  can  obtain  a  replacement  for  you." 

With  those  words  the  die  was  cast,  the 
battle  Joined. 

Three  days  later  Colonel  Smjrrl  was  offi- 
cially relieved  of  duty.  But  of  course  that 
didnt  make  the  open  post  policy  a  success, 
so  Grills  announced  a  new  policy. 

Recruits  could  take  up  to  10  of  their  re- 
quired 28  hours  of  physical  training  on 
roller  skates.  And  they  would  pay,  at  60 
cents  an  hour,  for  their  own  training.  They 
were  given  alternatives,  of  course.  They 
didn't  have  to  skate — they  could  do  an  hour 
of  pushups  under  a  blazing  Texas  sun  or 
police  the  grounds  on  hands  and  knees. 
Few  of  them  thought  twice. 

This  was — and  is  today — official  Air  Force 
policy,  endorsed  by  the  Pentagon  Itself. 
While  It  does  not  do  much  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  recruits.  It  did  accomplish 
Its  primary  objective.  It  filled  the  rink  with 
skaters  at  60  cents  a  head,  much  to  the  Joy 
of  Morris  Jaffe. 

Maybe  the  rink's  new  success  mellowed 
Orllls.  Or  perhaps  he  had  begun  to  realize 
that  he  was  on  shaky  ground.  At  any  rate, 
he  did  not  write  an  unsatisfactory  effective- 
ness report  on  Smyrl.  The  report  merely 
noted  Smyrl  had  been  relieved  "for  failure  to 
support  and  encourage  resistance  to  the  open 
post  policy." 

But  the  dismissal  of  a  field-grade  officer 
does  not  go  unnoticed.  Lt.  Gen.  Charles 
Myers,  head  of  Air  Force  Training  Command, 
promptly  called  Smyrl  to  his  headquarters. 
It  wasn't  a  pleasant  talk,  for  Smyrl  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  flght,  and  he  fought  hard. 

"Sir,"  he  said  bluntly,  "at  Lackland  there 
Is  a  climate — an  atmosphere — of  exploitation 
of  basic  tl-alnees." 

He  directly  accused  Phillip  A.  Johnson, 
civilian  manager  of  the  bas^  exchange  sys- 
tem. Supervisor  Johnson  ran  liaison  be- 
tween the  concessionaires  and  the  Lackland 
brass.  Civilian-operated  concessions  In- 
cluded an  archery  range,  a  riding  stable,  too 
many  barber  shops,  laundries,  shoe  shops 
and  a  photo  concession  which  victimized 
recruits  with  specific  Air  Force  help.  When 
those  select  concessionaires  who  made  It 
their  business  to  stay  on  Johnson's  good 
side  complained  that  their  profits  were  less 
than  they  wanted,  Johnson  bee-lined  for 
Orllls'  office,  pressure  went  on  the  recruits, 
and  business  boomed. 

Life  was  pleasant  for  Johnson,  for  conces- 
sionaires went  all  out  to  please  him.  The 
photo  studio  operator  built  him  a  magnifi- 
cent home  at  a  saving  estimated  as  high 
as  $12,000.  Others  enabled  him  to  own  a 
boat,  a  barbecue  pit,  a  car  air  conditioner 
and  other  Ixixurles  at  or  well  below  cost. 

Johnson  and  Grlllf  were  famous  pals.  Un- 
der  oath  Grills  once  said,  "We  went  hunting 
and    fishing   together.     I   practically   lived 


with  him  on  Mreral  oeoaalona  on  weekend 
fishing  tripe.'*  The  latest  of  these  trips 
came  Just  before  Smyrl  was  dismissed. 

When  Smyrl  raised  an  objection  about 
gifts  showered  on  himself  and  other  senior 
officers,  the  deputy  conunander  snapped,  "If 
you  don't  want  to  drink  it,  bring  it  up  here." 
A  major  general  reasoned :  "Oh,  you're  paying 
too  much  attention  to  that.  General  Twin- 
ing (then  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  now 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  U 
entertained  (by  contractors)  and  everyone 
expects  that." 

Grills  has  observed  sourly,  "Some  people 
have  such  a  confused,  warped  sense  of  ethi- 
cal principles  they  believe  people  cant  be 
friendly  without  being  In  collusion." 

When  Smyrl  Insisted  good  training  was 
more  Important  than  Jaffe's  bankroll,  Jaffe 
paid  him  a  personal  visit  two  weeks  before 
the  showdown.  "Jim."  he  said  heavily,  "I've 
got  9275.000  Invested  In  that  skaUng  rink. 
I'm  In  It  to  make  money  and  the  way  I 
operate,  I'm  not  particularly  Interested  In 
any  five  or  six  percent  return  on  my  Invest- 
ment. If  I  was,  I'd  have  put  my  money  In 
General  Motors."  Then  the  velvet  glove 
came  off  to  show  the  mailed  fist.  "We've 
got  this  thing  pretty  well  set  up.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  going  along  with  us  but 
you.  Now  I've  watched  you  operate  and 
you're  a  bright  young  fellow.  I  like  you. 
But  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  you'd  better  get 
with  the  system  or  you'll  get  hurt." 

The  Incredible  situation  of  a  elvlUan 
threatening  an  Air  Force  group  commander 
rocked  Smyrl.  His  face  flamed  red  and  his 
hands  gripped  his  chair  until  they  were 
white.  But  he  maintained  perfect  control 
and  this  Is  an  Important  point.  Jaffe  Is  not 
an  observant  man.  Later  he  was  to  say 
naively,  "I  thought  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
conversation." 

General  Myers  listened  to  Smyrl's  story 
In  chilly  silence.  But  the  colonel  had  gone 
too  far  to  be  Ignored.  Myers  ordered  his 
Inspector  general,  a  Colonel  John  X.  Fox. 
to  Lackland  to  Investigate. 

Fox  sniffed  around  a  little  and  reported 
that  Smyrl's  charges  were  unfounded.  Un- 
fortunately for  Smyrl.  he  was  wrong.  Later, 
Fox  himself  even  admitted  under  oath:  "I 
guess  we  didn't  look  very  hard.  There  was 
a  lot.w,e  piissed.  I  guess  It  wasn't  a  very 
good  la^estlgatlon." 

But  Myers  couldnt  know  that.  He  as- 
sumed Smyrl's  charges  were  the  Inventions 
of  an  Inunature  man  trying  to  get  himself 
off  the  hook  by  blackening  others.  In  dis- 
gust he  changed  Smyrl's  effectiveneas  report 
to  unsatisfactory  and  ordered  him  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  remain  In  the  Air 
Force. 

When  Smyrl  learned  in  effect  he  would 
have  to  stand  trial  for  bis  commission,  he 
demanded  a  court  of  Inquiry.  Instead  the 
Pentagon  gave  him  a  board  of  Inquiry.  The 
difference  was  significant.  A  ooxirt  would 
have  permitted  him  to  subpena  witnesses 
and  records  to  prove  his  points.  A  board, 
lacking  subpena  powers,  gave  him  almost 
no  authority  to  do  anything. 

It  was  like  banding  him  a  pistol  with 
which  to  defend  his  life — but  carefully  with- 
holding the  bullets. 

Then  the  Air  Force  announced  the  hear- 
ing would  be  closed  to  the  press  and  public. 
It  was  pretty  clear  what  that  meant,  and  so 
Smyrl  settled  down  to  fight  another  skirmish. 
Through  the  summer  of  1957,  his  civilian 
attorney  fired  thousands  of  angry  words  Into 
the  Pentagon  and  the  newspapers.  He  won — 
but  later  he  paid  dearly  for  that  fighting. 
When  other  charges  against  Smyrl  began  to 
collapse,  those  press  releases  were  added  to 
the  list  of  crimes  tix  which  he  should  be 
booted  from  the  Air  Force. 

At  the  same  time.  Grills  and  his  staff  offi- 
cers attacked  Smyrl  In  television  and  news- 
paper releases.  Orllls  was  heard  to  lay  in 
public:  "Smyrl  Is  a  man  of  no  Intellectual 
honesty.     He  has  no  moral  sense.  *  *  *  I 


wasnt  mMl  at  flrat.    X  thought  he  was  n»t 
a  misguided  lad.    But  now  I'm  boiling." 

As  the  hearing  grew  nearer,  a  phalanx 
of  Air  Force  public  relaUons  men  dedicated 
themselves  to  selling  newsmen  on  Orllls 
Oae  of  the  sillier— a  Pentagon  Import— told 
this  reporter  solemnly:  "General  Orllls  U  a 
great— truly  a  great  man.  Once  he  took  me 
Into  his  kitchen  for  a  drink.  That  tough  old 
general  had  tears  In  his  eyee  when  he  told 
me,  'It  huru  me  all  ovar  when  I  think  what 
that  boy  Smyrl  has  done.'  Really.  Orllla  la 
one  of  the  Air  Forces  great  gentlemen." 

A  few  days  before,  that  "great  gentleman" 
personally  had  fired  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Smyrl 
from  the  base  hospital  where  she  was  one 
of  the  very  few  officers'  wives  who  had  vol- 
unteered for  hxunanltartan  work. 

The  skating  rink,  meanwhile,  ran  wide 
open— but  hardly  with  voluntary  attendance. 
A  medical  WAF  recalled  skating  formations 
assembled  at  dawn.  All  day  flights  marched 
to  the  rink.  Few  recruits  complained.  After 
all.  it  waa  a  heU  of  a  lot  more  fun  than 
puEhups. 

Still,  nobody  was  skating  on  his  own  Ume. 
Recruit  barracks  were  from  a  half-  to  a 
2-mlle  hike  from  the  rink.  On  free  nights 
the  men  showed  a  slngxUar  preference  for  the 
soft  drink  machines  in  their  own  barracks 
patios.  And  if  they  wanted  more  entertain- 
ment, the  Air  Force  supplied  It. 

In  their  Immediate  area  were  4  air  con- 
ditioned movie  theaters.  4  ice  cream  stands, 
gyms,  e  swimming  pools,  bowling  alleys,  a 
golf  course,  a  hobby  shcp,  20  tennis  ccurts 
and  2  service  clubs  with  television,  records, 
libraries,  games,  and  snack  bars.  There 
were  also  regularly  scheduled  concerts,  shows, 
and  boxing  matches.  Obviously,  there  had 
been  little  need  for  the  roller  rink.  Morris 
Jaffe's  hired  man  who  ran  the  rink  thought 
they  were  uninteresUd  because  they'd  never 
skated.  "A  lot  of  these  boys  have  never  been 
on  skates."  he  observed  brightly.  Then,  as 
If  to  prove  his  point,  he  tried  the  rink  him- 
self, fell  and  broke  three  rlbe. 

But  Grills'  orders  Instiring  that  the  rink 
make  money  were  enforced.  The  civilian 
concessionaire  told  the  group  first  sergeant 
which  flights  to  send  for  training,  and  oh. 
how  the  money  rolled  in. 

The  hearing  at  which  Colonel  Smyrl's 
future  would  be  determined  opened  Septem- 
ber 24.  1957.  In  a  psychology  research  center 
at  Lackland.  It  was  an  Ironically  fitting 
■etUng.  The  psychologlsU  watched  the 
clashing  and  often  Ul-concealed  motives  in 
the  courtroom  with  prof eesional  glee. 

The  board  consisted  of  two  brigadiers  and 
a  major  general,  all  In  training  command. 
General  Myers,  who  appointed  them,  was  also 
their  boss  and  custodian  of  their  futures 
It  was  a  little  like  letUng  the  district  at- 
torney hire  and  fire  the  Judges  who  hear  his 
cases. 

Jim  Smyrl  walked  In,  his  chest  covered 
with  ribbons,  his  face  Impassive.  As  the 
days  passed  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  rolled  on— most  of  them  insulting— 
his  Jaw  Jutted  out  Just  as  it  had  so  many 
times  in  his  career.  His  eyes  stayed  calm 
and  almost  remote,  but  his  face  fiushed 
deeply.  And  a  sensitive  man,  watching  the 
contained  passion  in  that  graven  face,  would 
have  known  that  here  was  a  man  who  would 
fight  until  he  was  dead. 

They  started  with  his  record,  from  recruit 
to  full  colonel  at  35.  and  it  was  clear  Smyrl 
was  a  fighter  from  the  ctart.  He  had  am- 
bition and  conceit  and  he  worked  like  fury. 
Like  most  fast  climbing  men  he  had  troubles 
along  the  way.  But  his  faults  were  the 
faulu  of  a  rather  humorless  man  of  force 
and  drive  who  does  the  Job  as  he  thinks  It 
should  be  done,  not  to  please  others. 

He  tangled  with  his  command  at  Moody 
AFB.  But  a  major  general  testified  he  be- 
lieved that  was  a  mere  personality  claah. 

He  crossed  a  general  while  on  duty  In  E3 
Salvador   and    on    this   the   board   pounced 
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bappUy.  After  a  hearing,  the  matter  had 
been  stricken  from  his  record,  but  now  the 
board  InaUted  he  dUcuM  It.  To  their  dis- 
may, they  learned  the  trouble  started  when 
he  exposed  two  favored  officers.  One  ran 
munlUons  to  B  Salvador.  The  other  was 
dickering  for  a  fat  Job  aupervlslns  the  El 
Salvador  Air  Force.  ^^ 

The  charges  at  Lackland  were  failure  to 
carry  out  an  order,  failure  to  demonstrate 
leadership,  and  temperamental  unsuitablllty. 
The  latter  is  an  ambiguous  general  charge 
parUc\ilarly  handy  for  railroading  someone 
out  of  the  service,  since  It  Involves  opinions 
rather  than  provable  facta.  By  Implication, 
it  U  parUcularly  damaging,  for  it  U  In  this 
category  the  Air  Force  lumps  homosexvuOs 
security  rUks  and  thieves. 

The  testimony  showing  Smyrl's  alleged 
temperamental  unsuitablllty  was  pitiful.  A 
colonel  said  he  considered  Smyrl  unsuitable 
because  Smyrl  had  contradicted  him  a  little 
too  bluntly  In  a  meeting.  An  Air  Force 
doctor  who.  with  two  colleagues,  had  treated 
Smyrl  for  stomacl.  cramps,  swore  they  were 
Induced  by  hysteria.  He  was  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  other  two  doctors  who  since 
had  left  the  service  and  so  were  not  obliged 
to  please  generals. 

But  the  board  Ignored  the  even  tempera- 
ment displayed  by  Smyrl's  calm  when  Jaffe 
threatened  him. 

When  General  Grills  took  the  stand,  star" 
tied  reporters  wondered  Just  who  was 
charged  with  temperamental  unsuitablllty. 
He  strode  in  like  a  pompous  bulldog,  sat 
down,  glared  around  the  room,  and  said, 
"I've  been  in  the  service  more  than  30  years 
and  in  that  time  I've  acquired  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  1  know 
young  men  like  to  roller  skate.  They  would 
have  skated  if  they'd  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

He  blandly  ignored  the  fact  these  same 
young  men  still  refused  to  skate  more  than 
was  necessary  to  dodge  real  physical  train- 
ing. Under  questioning  he  admitted  with- 
out hesitation  his  sole  concern  with  the  new 
training  program  was  the  rink's  prosperity. 
Then  the  prosecutor  pulled  the  plug  on 
Grills'  emotioru  by  asking  If  there  was  any- 
thing he  cared  to  add. 

"I  certainly  do,"  Grills  rumbled  and  set 
off  on  a  tirade  that  left  both  reporters  and 
the  board  open-mouthed,  and  reminded  ob- 
servers of  Captain  Queeg's  celebrated  crack- 
up  scene  in  the  Caine  Mutiny.  Air  Force 
public  relations  men,  charged  with  making 
him  look  good,  turned  pale.  His  voice  lost 
Its  cultivated  rumble  and  edged  towaM  hys- 
teria. Veins  throbbed  in  his  face  as  he 
shouted.  "Colonel  Smyrl  Is  a  childish  man, 
a  man  of  much  egocentriclty.  He  appar- 
ently has  no  understanding  of  the  responsi- 
bilities or  of  the  professional  ethics  of  the 
military  service.  Smyrl  was  grossly  dis- 
loyal to  me  personally  and  to  the  Air  Force. 
He  played  all  sides  of  the  street.  He  tried 
to  subvert  my  officers  against  me." 

He  ranted  on  to  an  incredible  climax. 
"Smyrl  shows  extreme  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose. I  believe  It  results  from  a  peculiar  In- 
fluence exerted  on  him  by  his  wife.  She  Is 
a  foreign-born  woman- 


ahow  Smyrl^  immaturity,  and  hla  wife  fig- 
ures heavily  in  it." 

Shocked.  Smyrll  attorney  fired.  *<We  ob- 
ject to  the  attempt  of  the  witnses  to  act  aa 
an  advocate." 

"Objection  eustained.** 

Grills  glared  at  the  board,  which  he  bar^y 
ranked.  "Well,  now,  I  object  to  that.  I  be- 
lieve a  discussion  of  hu  wife  is  germane. 
She's  caused  enough  trouble  araund  my 
base " 


Jacqueline  Smyrl  Is  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some and  cultured  Frenchwoman  who  stood 
by  her  husband  with  steadfast  devotion. 
Her  uncle  and  guardian  is  a  former  com- 
mander of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and 
she  grew  up  In  the  leading  military  and 
political  circles  of  Europe.  Such  an  intem- 
perate attack  by  a  general  officer  of  the 
United  States  constituted  a  deep  Insult  to 
this  Nation's  allies — and  diplomatic  circles 
buzzed  with  It  for  months. 

Smyrl's  attorneys  broke  Into  the  general's 
diatribe  with  the  objection  that  Mrs.  Smyrl 
had  not  been  mentioned  previously.  But 
before  the  board  could  rule.  Grills  shouted, 
"I  object  to  that  objection.     I'm  trying  to 


desperately,  "the  board  Is  In  recees  for  10 
minutes."  He  turned  his  back  on  the  en- 
raged general  as  newsmen  dashed  for  tele- 
phones. 

The  hearing  resximed,  never  again  to  reach 
such  dramatic  heights.  Now  a  procession  of 
Smyrl's  officers  and  enlisted  men  paraded 
through  the  room,  all  testifying  that  he  was 
fair  and  reasonable  and  that  on  his  explicit 
orders  they  had  obeyed  the  open  post  policy. 
Grills'  admitted  reason  for  firing  Smyrl 
was  failure  to  obey  that  policy.  He  admitted 
he  based  his  belief  on  conceeslonaire  com- 
plaints. Now  it  was  clear  if  he'd  ever 
bothered  to  check  his  facts,  he  wouldn't 
have  fired  Smyrl.  And  It  was  equally  clear 
had  Myers  known  Smyrl's  complaints  were 
true,  he  wouldn't  have  ordered  the  hearing. 
It  was  a  tragic  comedy  of  errors. 

Smyrl's  counsel  fought  to  introduce  the 
concesrlon  Irregularities.  "We  have  evidence 
of  a  tlO.OOO  payoff,"  they  said  bluntly.  But 
the  board.  InElsting  the  issue  was  simple 
disobedience,  refused  to  hear  It.  Yet  the 
most  serious  charge  against  Smyrl  was  based 
on  Jxist  that.  In  effect,  his  laest  defense  was 
thrown  out  while  the  dirtiest  charge  stuck. 

Then  a  aergeant  from  the  ground  safety 
office  heaved  a  bombshell.  During  the  first 
8  months  of  Rollerdrome  operation,  he  said. 
It  had  14  disabling  accidents.  They  cost  the 
Air  Force  248  lost  work  days  and.  thereby, 
more  than  $7,410.  Th'j  was  greater  for  the 
same  period  than  injuries  In  all  other  physi- 
cal training.  Including  football  and  gym- 
nastics. 

At  Lackland,  any  activity  that  produces 
two  disabling  accidents  Is  considered  dan- 
gerous. The  waxing  of  office  floors  was  dis- 
continued after  two  men  slipped  and  fell. 
But  no  one  ceemed  worried  by  the  rink's  toll. 
Next  came  a  dreary  parade  of  senior  of- 
ficers, most  of  them  Smyrl's  former  friends. 
They  sat  hunched,  not  looking  at  Smyrl,  as 
they  nervously  muttered  that  they  believed 
him  guilty.  A  reporter  whispered  wonder- 
Ingly,  "Why,  they're  frightened." 

One  of  them  was  the  wing  chaplain  who'd 
given  Smyrl  moral  advice.  He  was  a  sick  ' 
man,  soon  to  retire.  Now.  avoiding  Smjrrl's 
unbelieving  stare,  he  not  only  repudiated 
his  former  support  but  offered  this  clincher: 
"I  believe  it  Is  the  duty  of  young  Americans 
to  support  those  facilities  which  are  set  up 
for  their  pleasure  and  benefit." 

Thus  the  guarantee  of  Morris  Jaffe's 
bankroll  had  become  a  matter  of  moral  ob- 
ligation for  young  eoldlers. 

The  shameful  farce  finally  ended  and  on 
October  3,  1957.  the  board  fotmd  Smyrl  was 
not  guilty  of  disobeying  an  order.  But  It 
said  he  was  guilty  of  temperamental  un- 
suitablllty and  failure  to  demonstrate  lead- 
ership. "The  board  recommends  that  Col. 
James  A.  Smsrrl  be  removed  from  the  active 
list  of  the  regular  Air  Force." 

Smyrl,  at  attention  before  the  board, 
stepped  forward,  saluted  with  great  preci- 
sion and  wheeled  from  the  table.  His  face 
was  pale  and  drawn.  He  looked  as  If  he'd 
been  punched  in  the  stomach.  The  wife  of 
one  of  his  attorneys  went  to  him  In  tears. 
He  smiled  then  and  comforted  her.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  left,  head  high  and  walking 
like  a  soldier. 

Air  Force  regulations  say  such  a  hearing 
shall  be  "fair  and  ImpartlaL"  But  this  was 
a  danmed  peculiar  example. 

Grills  said  with  satisfaction.  "I  consider 
the  Smyrl  cose  a  closed  Issue." 
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It  waa  not  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
Oen.  Herbert  Orllls  had  been  dead  wrong. 

Smyrl  appealed  the  verdict  to  a  five-gen- 
eral board  of  review  In  Washington  which 
met  January  7,  1958.  In  the  meantime,  he 
lived  on  at  Lackland  In  loneliness.  Friends 
dropped  him.  A  man  who  fed  on  action,  he 
spent  a  year  without  duties.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  full  colonels  at  Lackland  to  be  Jet 
qualified.  Now  he  sat  at  home  and  listened 
to  the  Jets  come  over  fast  and  sweet,  leaving 
far  behind  their  scream  of  passage.  Some- 
times they  popped  their  afterburners  and  the 
violence  of  it  shook  his  house  with  a  muted 
thump.  He  would  walk  out  then  and  study 
the  sky  and  finally  go  back  to  his  books  and 
say  nothing.  Smyrl  and  his  wife  were  lonely 
outcasts  in  the  only  world  they  cared  for. 

The  hearing  In  Washington  followed   the 

same  lines  and  produced  the  same  result: 
X>ump  Smyrl. 

It  was  a  savage  blow  for  the  man  who 
dared  challenge  the  generals.  But  Smyrl  had 
come  in  fighting  and  he  meant  to  go  out 
the  same  way.  He  had  Just  one  more  hope. 
Through  New  Hampshire  Senator  Sttles 
Budges,  Air  Force  Secretary  James  Douglas 
had  agreed  to  give  Smyrl  an  interview  before 
acting  on  the  board's  recommendation.  The 
scheduled  15  minutes  lasted  more  than  an 
hour  while  Douglas,  himself  an  attorney, 
heard  Smyrl's  story. 

Then  he  offered  a  compromise.  Smyrl 
could  stay  In  service  with  a  rank  reduction 
of  one  grade.  Smyrl  gazed  at  the  Secretary 
a  long  time.  Then,  as  his  attorneys'  smiles 
changed  to  looks  of  horror,  he  said  quietly, 
"Sir,  I  believe  I  performed  the  duties  of  a 
colonel  adequately.  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  accept  a  reduction  in  rank." 

Douglas  studied  him  a  moment  In 
thoughtful,  perhaps  admiring,  silence.  Then 
came  his  decision.  Smyrl  not  only  would 
stay  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  full  colonel  but 
would  be  transferred  to  the  elite  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

The  San  Antonio  Light  bannered  it  simply: 
"Colonel  Smyrl  Wins." 

To  the  dismay  of  the  Lackland  group,  Itself 
already  in  serious  trouble,  It  became  even  a 
greater  victory  than  it  had  seemed.  Given 
his  choice  of  assignments,  Smyrl  asked  for 
Morocco  where  he'd  met  his  wife.  A  month 
after  he  arrived  at  Nouasseiir  AFB,  French 
Morocco,  he  was  named  deputy  commander 
of  the  base — the  biggest  Job  he's  ever  held. 
There  were  other  victories.  Back  at  Lack- 
land, Johnson  was  fired  and  Grills  used  his 
pal's  hearing  as  a  podium  from  which  to 
loose  a  fiu-lous  blast  at  Gen.  Thomas  White, 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Immediately  he 
found  himself  out  of  Lackland  and  In  a 
NATO  poet  In  Italy  usually  reserved  for  a 
mere  brigadier.  And  to  top  It,  a  brigadier 
was  sent  to  Lackland  to  take  Grills'  Job. 

So  Smyrl  won — and  yet.  in  a  larger  sense, 
he  lost.  For  everything  he  was  fighting  re- 
mains unchanged  today. 

At  Lackland,  Air  Force  recruits  still  travel 
toward  an  unknown  and  frightening  future 
on  roller  skates.  They  still  pay  for  their  own 
training.  This  Is  still  official  Air  Force  policy. 
The  men  coming  out  of  Lackland  today 
are  not  the  rugged  fighters  Americans  expect 
for  their  combat  airmen. 

Discipline  and  morale  are  shot.  A  husky 
recruit  recently  broke  his  element  leader's 
nose  and  got  off  with  a  $60  fine.  He  mauled 
his  training  Instructor  and  merely  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  filght. 

This  Is  commonplace  at  Lackland  and  It 
grows  from  a  sick  attitude  that  comes  down 
from  the  top — an  attitude  typified  by  a  skat- 
ing rink  that's  considered  more  important 
than   effective  training   methods. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  rink  battle,  the 
archery  concessionaire  asked  that  troops  also 
be  marched  to  his  range  for  physical  train- 
ing credit.  In  a  way,  he  made  sense.  If 
were  training  our  first  line  of  defense  on 
roller  skates,  they  may  someday  have  to 
fight  with  bows  and  arrows. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lank).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Masssu^hu- 
setts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  Indicated  to  me  that  he  de- 
sires to  speak  on  the  subject  of  an  elec- 
tion contest.  That  being  a  matter  upon 
which  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  should  be  informed,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  withhold  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  if  this  Is  going 
to  be  the  practice  there  will  be  no  more 
special  orders  by  the  gentleman  or  any 
of  his  friends. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
new the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  insists  on  his  point  of  order  I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  move  to  adjourn  the 
House.  Does  the  gentleman  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  this  speech  should  be  made 
without  the  membership  of  the  House 
being  present  and  I  insist  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Albert)  there 
were  ayes  6,  noes  47. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  8] 

Anderson.  George  Phllbln 

Mont.  Gray  Pllcher 

Ashiey  Green,  Pa.  Preston 

Barden  Grlfflihs  Prokop 

Barrett  Hall  Roush 

Belcher  HCbert  Rutherford 

Blitcb  Hechler  Shipley 

Boiling  Herlong  Slkes 

Bowles  Holland  8penc4 

Brademas  Hosmer  Springer 

Breeding  Jackson  Taber 

Brock  Johnson,  Colo.    Taylor 

Bush  Jones,  Ala.  Teller 

Carter  Kee  Thompson.  Tex. 

Celler  McDowell  Udall 

Chenoweth  McGovern  Vanlk 

Clark  McSween  Van  Pelt 

Cooley  Mack,  Wash,  Walter 

Corbett  Madden  Wampler 

Denton  Magnuson  WldnaU 

Edmondson  Martin  Withrow 

Evins  Meader  Wolf 

Farbeteln  Miller,  Zelenko 
Fenton                      George  P. 
Frellnghuyaen    Moaa 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  SES- 
SION OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HAYS-ALFORD    CONTESTED    ELEC- 
TION CASE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
does  not  plan  to  yield  to  anyone  to  per- 
mit a  full  discussion  of  what  he  is  now 
about  to  say? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  my  intention  to 
complete  my  remarks.  At  that  time  I 
will  yield  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  85th  Congress  I  was  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  to  serve  on  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 
Exijenditures  created  by  House  Reso- 
lution 656,  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  election  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  met 
here  after  the  election  during  the  month 
of  December. 

Among  the  duties  imposed  upon  by 
the  committee  by  House  Resolution  656 
were  those  of  "investigating  and  re- 
porting to  the  House  by  January  3,  1959, 
any  violations  of  Federal  or  State  laws 
which  would  affect  the  qualifications  of 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  the  meaning  of  article  I, 
section  5.  of  the  Constitution." 

The  committee  was  also  charged  with 
the  "investigation  of  such  matters  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1958 
and  the  amounts  spent  by  candidates 
thereon  as  the  committee  deems  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  which  in  its 
opinion  will  aid  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  deciding  any  contest  that 
may  constitute  and  involve  the  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives." 

Under  the  rules  of  the  committee: 

The  committee  is  authorized  to  act  upon 
Ita  own  motion  and  upon  such  information 
•■  In  lU  Judgment  may  be  reasonable  or 
reliable.  Upon  complaint  being  made  to  the 
conunittee  under  oath  by  any  f>erson,  can- 
didate, or  political  committee  setting  forth 
allegations  as  to  facU  which  under  this 
resolution  it  would  be  the  duty  of  said 
committee  to  Investigate. 

Several  i)eople  came  forward.  I  be- 
lieve there  were  seven  elections  regard- 
ing which  evidence  was  presented  to  the 


committee.  It  Is  my  intent  this  after- 
noon to  speak  only  with  regard  to  the 
Alford-Hays  campaign  or  election  which 
took  place  in  Arkansas. 

After  we  had  completed  a  number  of 
invesUgaUons  of  the  Arkansas  election 
your  committee  went  into  executive  ses- 
sion and  voted.  I  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority. It  was  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee  that  when  the  86th  Con- 
gress convened  that  Dr.  Dale  Alford  be 
asked  to  stand  aside  and  be  not  seated 
until  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
matter,  including  all  questions  of  fact 
and  of  law.  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted by  the  Congress 

This  committee  also  recommended 
that  the  House  fix  such  a  time  within 
which  the  investigation  be  completed  and 
reported  to  the  House  as  the  magnitude 
of  this  investigation  required. 

The  reason  why  I  voted  that  way  was 
because  I  recall  a  year  ago  or  in  the  past 
85th  session  there  was  a  contested  elec- 
tion between  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Hale, 
and  the  committee  decided  the  matter 
on  the  closing  day  of  the  85th  session. 
It  so  happens  Mr.  Hale  was  the  man 
who  was  seated.  When  the  investiga- 
tion and  election  were  over  and  the  re- 
turns considered,  he  was  still  a  Member. 
But  had  Mr.  Oliver  been  declared  the 
winner,  he  would  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  a  seat  in  this  House  while  the 
House  was  actually  in  session. 

So  I  believed  that  for  an  election  of 
this  type,  with  the  evidence  such  as  was 
presented  to  the  committee,  instead  of 
referring  it  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which  is  the  custom,  a 
special  committee  should  be  set  up  and 
they  should  go  forward  immediately. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  session  this 
year  Mr.  Dincell  asked  that  Mr.  Alford 
step  aside.  I  was  on  my  feet.  It  was 
my  intention  to  ask  that  Mr.  Alford 
step  aside.  The  Members  of  the  House 
took  the  oath  of  office,  juid  immediately 
following  that  Mr.  McCormack  rose  and 
presented  a  resolution.  I  was  on  my  feet 
at  the  same  time.  I  had  intended  to 
present  a  resolution,  but  the  majority 
leader  was  recognized.  Had  I  been  rec- 
ognized I  would  have  pr(>sented  a  resolu- 
tion asldng  ttiat  Mr.  Alford  not  be  seat- 
ed in  this.  Congress  until  such  time  as 
the  investigation  had  been  completed. 

It  was  my  intention  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack offered  his  motion  to  offer  a 
supplementary  motion  to  amend  his  mo- 
tion. But  he  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  I  was  shut  out.  The  previous 
question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  minority  views 
are  concerned  with  regard  to  the  Mem- 
bers who  were  on  our  sp«x:ial  committee, 
this  is  what  they  have  to  say: 

6.  We  entertalft  the  highest  respect  and 
regard  for  Mr.  Hays  based  upon  our  long  and 
close  association  with  him  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  Dr.  Altokd  was 
granted  a  duly  executed  Certificate  of  Elec- 
tion by  the  proper  officials  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  it  is  our  flmi  beUef  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  acknowledge  and  to  give  this  cer- 
tification the  recognition  to  which  It  has 
been  historically  entlUed  In  the  absence  of 
proof  of  fraud. 

It  Is  the  further  view  of  the  minority  that 
further  investigation  is  Justmed  m  this  mat- 
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ter  and  to  this  extent  we  agree  with  the 
majority. 


In  the  opening  days  of  the  Congress 
when  there  was  quite  an  ado  about  the 
Alford  case  and  there  was  publicity  in 
the  papers  about  it,  I  sat  down  with 
some  of  the  Members  from  the  South 
who  had  known  of  my  plans.  They  tried 
to  prevail  upon  me  not  to  go  forward. 
However,  the  parliamentary  procedure 
prevented  me.  Those  Members  were  far 
more  friendly  to  Brooks  Hays  than  I 
was.  They  had  known  Brooks  Hays  for 
all  of  the  18  years  that  he  served  in  the 
Congress,  and  there  was  never  one  word 
of  criticism  of  Mr.  Hays.  He  never  was 
a  social  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  issue  of 
segregation.      This    is    an    issue    as    to 
whether  a  man  who  has  served  in  this 
Congress  for   18  years  can  by,  in  my 
opinion,  a  corrupt  election  be  defeated, 
or  knocked  out  by  a  stolen  election.    I 
would  not  care  whether  that  man  came 
from  the  South,  the  North,  the  East,  or 
the  West  or  whether  he  was  black,  white. 
Hindu,  or  what  his  religion  was.    If  I 
served  on  that  conunittee,  as  I  did,  and 
in  my  heart,  in  my  mind  and  conscience 
I  thought  there  was  a  fraudulent  elec- 
tion, then  I  would  stand  on  this  floor,  if 
I  stood  alone.    That  is  what  I  honestly 
believe  about  this  election. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  up  here  and  tend 
to  indulge   in  any  demagogery.     I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  the  issue  of  segre- 
gation at  all.    That  is  not  the  question. 
There  has  been  a  report  filed  by  our 
committee.     I  do  not  know  how  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  read  it. 
But  let  me  read  a  little  bit  to  you  now. 
I  made  mention  earlier  in  my  remarks 
that  any  person  xmder  oath  could  bring 
a  complaint  before  our  committee.    You 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  candi- 
date of  a  political  party.     But.  in  this 
particular  case  we  had  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  John  F.  Wells,  of  Arkansas, 
who  made  the  complaint,  and  it  was  on 
his  complaint  that  we  acted.    Now,  he 
presented  evidence  to  the  committee. 

On  December  15,  1958,  the  committee 
heard  the  complainant,  John  F.  Wells, 
and  the  successful  candidate.  Dr.  Dale 
Alford,  m  public  hearings.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Wells  submitted  a  second 
sworn  statement  supplementing  his 
complaint  of  December  3,  1958.  With 
his  supplemental  statement  he  also  sub- 
mitted the  affidavit  of  A.  Christos,  man- 
ager of  operations  of  the  Service  Bureau 
Corp.,  an  affiliate  of  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  dated  December  14.  1958, 
describing  the  methods  used  m  checking 
the  names  of  those  who  voted  in  Pulaski 
Coimty,  Ark.,  against  the  official  1958 
list  of  electors  for  that  county. 

Mr.  Christos'  document  was  subscribed 
to  before  a  notary  public. 

So,  let  us  see  what  happened  down 
there  in  the  Little  Rock  election. 

In  North  Little  Rock,  ward  3.  precinct 
B,  Mrs.  Van  Mills.  2022  West  16th  Street, 
was  a  Judge.  She  states  that  the  polling 
place  was  overrun  by  persons  handing 
out  Alford  stickers  and  that  despite  her 
protest  that  this  was  illegal  the  activi- 
ties continued,  and  that  two  deputy 
sheriffs  who  delivered  an  additional  box 
for  the  ballots  declared  that  the  dis- 


tribution of  the  stickers  within  the  poll- 
ing place  should  not  be  stopped. 

Then  we  have  evidence  that  showed 
that  when  the  ballots  arrived  and  they 
opened  the  box  that  the  ballots  were 
in,  there  were  stickers  in  the  ballot  box. 
We  have  evidence  that  showed  that 
the  stickers  were  lying  on  the  table  when 
you  came  to  get  the  ballot  and  that  you 
would  also  take  the  sticker. 

There  was  evidence  presented  that 
showed  that  a  group  of  Negroes  were 
brought  in  and  voted  en  bloc. 

There  was  evidence  that  showed  that 
when  certain  people  came  up  to  vote, 
members  of  the  coimcil  would  go  over 
and  peer  over  their  shoulders  and  watch 
them  while  they  were  voting. 

Now.  that  evidence  came  to  the  various 
members  of  the  committee  in  letters, 
including  myself.  But.  in  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Service  Bureau  Corp.. 
let  us  get  down  to  this. 

The  Service  Bureau  Corp.,  an  affiliate 
of  International  Business  Machines,  was 
engaged  to  compare  the  voters'  list  with 
the  Pulaski  County  official  list  of  quali- 
fied voters,  that  is,  all  persons  registered 
as  qualified  electors  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1,  1958. 

In  Jacksonville.  SBC  reports  after  a 
series  of  checks  that  129— over  10  per- 
cent— of  those  listed  as  voters  there 
did  not  appear  from  the  records  to  be 
qualified  electors  in  that  town. 

In  other  words.  129  people  voted  In 
that  town  on  that  day  who  were  not 
registered  voters  and  who  were  not 
qualified  electors  to  vote  in  the  town 
on  that  day. 

It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to 
have  access  to  the  ballots  to  determine 
how  many  of  those  were  among  the — at 
least— 66  votes  reported  in  Jacksonville, 
ward  2,  in  excess  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who.  if  the  register  can  be  relied 
upon,  actually  received  ballots  in  that 
precinct.  Here  434  votes  were  counted 
in  the  Congress  race — 325  for  Alforo 
and  109  for  Hays — whereas  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's race,  with  names  of  both  candi- 
dates printed  on  the  ballot,  the  total 
vote  was  only  164. 

In  the  contest  for  Governor.  Demo- 
cratic against  Republican,  with  both 
names  on  the  ballot.  164  votes  were 
cast,  but  m  a  sticker  contest,  where  only 
the  name  "Hays"  appeared  on  the  bal- 
lot. 434  votes  were  cast.  In  Jackson- 
ville ward  2,  there  were  195  prima  facie 
questionable  ballots. 

In  North  Little  Rock  ward  4,  precinct 
B.  where  368  names  were  on  the  list 
of  persons  voting  but  where  427  votes 
for  Congress  candidates  were  counted. 
243  for  Alford  and  184  for  Haj^s — SBC 
reports  that  50  persons  who  appeared 
not  qualified  to  vote  were  among  those 
listed  as  having  voted. 

Adding  the  69  excess  of  votes  over  voters 
in  that  precinct  to  the  60  apparently  not 
qualified  voters,  the  prima  facie  void  vote 
in  that  precinct  is  109. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Big  Rock  Town- 
ship, precinct  E. 

In  Big  Bock  Township,  precinct  B.  wh«« 
669  voters  were  listed  but  where  626  votes 
were  counted  for  Congress  candidates — 452 
for  Alford  and  174  for  Hays — SBC  reports 
that  67  persons  who  appeared  not  qualified 
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were  on  the  Ilat  of  roten  for  that  township. 
Adding  tbe  67  Totes  In  excess  of  the  total 
number  of  rotert  In  that  precinct  to  the 
67  apparently  not  qualified  voters,  the 
prima  fade  void  vote  In  that  precinct  la 
124. 

It  is  not  an  on  the  Kide  of  Alforo. 
Reading  from  the  report,  we  come  to  the 
town  of  Little  Rock  ward  3,  precinct  C. 

Thus  In  Uttle  Rock  ward  8.  precinct  O, 
where  533  TOtea  were  counted  for  Congress 
candidate*— 4S7  for  Bayi  and  88  for  Al- 
roa»— and  whare  only  830  namea  of  votera 
wert  llatad,  ar  explanation  ahould  ba  forth- 
eomlnf.  Thli  can  only  b«  had  by  taking 
tha  legal  atapa  by  which  your  eommlttac 
might  haw  tha  baUot  boiM  op«n«d  and 
%h«  ballot!  ohackcd. 

In  othtr  wordi,  of  IS  oommunltie* 
that  wtra  rtportad  to  ua,  in  all  of  thaie 
prtolnoti  It  ihowtd  that  thtr«  wen  mor« 
votM  oMt  for  tha  CongraM  than  were 
actually  llated.  Brooks  Haya  waa  tha 
winner  by  a  oonaiderable  number  of 
votes  In  one  precinct. 

I  said  this  to  various  witnesses  before 
the  oommittee.  I  said.  "I  have  been 
familiar  with  campaigns.  I  have  been 
familiar  with  recounts  through  the 
years.  If  they  say  there  are  500  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  precinct,  how  is  it 
possible  for  600  or  700  people''  to  vote? 
Where  do  the  ballots  come  from?  I 
know  in  my  particular  area  they  only 
send  5  percent  over  of  ballots  to  the  elec- 
tion commission,  and  they  must  be  ac- 
counted for." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  explanation  on 
the  question  he  asked? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  Just 
made  the  remark  concerning  certain 
precincts  in  which  apparently  there 
were  more  votes  cast  at  that  time  than 
there  were  on  the  poll  tax  list  for  that 
precinct;  is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  that  is  the  ques- 
tion In  part. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  our  State,  the  State 
law  Is  that  we  have  a  30-day  qualification 
in  the  precinct,  6  months  in  the  county. 
and  1  year  in  the  State.  It  happens 
that  we  have  had  a  housing  develop- 
ment in  that  area.  That  is  not  in  my 
district  and  I  have  not  been  into  this 
issue  or  in  this  controversy,  but  I  do 
know  something  about  the  procedures 
under  the  law.  There  was  this  housing 
development  in  Jacksonville,  one  of  the 
places  the  gentleman  mentioned.  That 
housing  development  had  progressed  to 
the  point  where  it  had  been  completed 
and  many  of  those  houses  became  avail- 
able. People  moved  from  within  the 
county  into  that  precinct,  and  that  is 
responsible  for  the  nimiber  of  votes  in 
that  particular  precinct. 

Did  the  committee  look  bito  that  and 
find  out  the  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  were  going  into 
that  as  of  the  date  of  October  30. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  explanation. 
The  gentleman  asked  how  they  could 
do  it?  I  am  telling  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  law  of  our  State,  if  a  man 
has  lived  within  that  precinct  for  30 


days,  or  if  he  has  lived  tai  the  county 
for  6  months,  he  becomes  eligible. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Basically  the  law  In 
the  gentleman's  State  is  not  any  different 
from  any  other  law.  A  man  must  be 
listed;  regardless  whether  he  moves  or 
does  not  move,  he  must  be  listed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  They  are  listed.  If 
the  gentleman  would  look  further  he 
would  And  they  were  listed  in  another 
precinct,  and  within  that  county.  He 
would  find  that  they  were  eligible  voters 
within  the  laws  of  our  State. 

Mr.  CNBOiL.  Z  know  I  have  looked 
Into  them  very  thoroughly,  and  I  can- 
not agree  with  that  Interpretatloa  Wt 
have  the  report  of  the  SBC. 

Nfr.  YATX8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NBXLL  Z  yield  to  the  tenUe- 
man  from  nilnols. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  that  not  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  wants?  He  wants  the 
committee  to  look  into  It  further. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  want  any 
wrong  impression  to  be  gotten  by  any- 
body. I  am  not  opposed  to  any  inves- 
tigation and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
in  my  State  who  is  opposed  to  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  statement.  That  is  my 
only  purpose  for  being  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  In  my  opinion,  after  having 
served  on  the  committee,  it  appears  to 
me  that  a  former  Member  of  this  House 
is  entitled  to  an  investigation  by  the 
House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could 
even  go  further  than  that.  I  would  say 
that  perhaps  between  certain  people 
there  was  an  implied  agreement  that 
there  would  be  an  investigation  of  this 
matter  shortly  after  the  House  was  in 
session. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  was  not  in  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  did  not  say  the 
gentleman  was.  Now  we  are  into  March. 
I  have  asked  the  Conmiittee  on  House 
Administration  to  go  forward  imme- 
diately. E>r.  Dal«  Alforo  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  did  not 
seem  reluctant  to  have  a  committee 
hearing.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  committee  investigation,  I  want  my 
rights  protected."  His  rights  will  be 
protected,  and  so  should  the  rights  of 
Brooks  Hays  be  protected.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Conrunittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration to  go  forward  immediately  and 
to  have  this  investigation  and  clear  the 
matter  up  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  was  not  to  in- 
dicate that  I  personally  or,  so  far  as  I 
know,  anyone  within  my  State  would 
be  opposed  to  an  investigation,  but  the 
gentleman  is  giving  facts  here  to  the 
House  in  this  Rxcord  on  a  matter  which 
to  me  is  so  academic,  because,  if  you  were 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  it 
could  be  so  easily  explained:  but  read- 
ing the  context  of  the  gentleman's  re- 


port, it  is  so  far  from  what  the  facts  are. 
That  is  the  reason  I  rose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  OlfEILlu  Does  it  appear  to  the 
gentleman  that  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp.  who 
went  into  a  district  to  make  a  survey, 
and  who  would  bring  back  these  facts 
and  these  flgvures.  a  paid  organization, 
would  bring  back  a  false  report  and 
submit  it?  This  was  the  evidence 
presented  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


TURBINE  CONTRACTS 

The  SPBAKBR  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr,  BraATTOMl  is  reoognlied  for 
10  minutes.  

Mr.  BTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  so  many  Members 
of  the  House  are  assembled  to  hear  my 
remarks.  This  is  a  matter.  I  think,  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  the 
House,  because  it  concerns  the  award  of 
certain  turbine  contracts  outside  the 
United  States,  with  the  consequent  loss 
of  employment  withUi  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen  on  this  floor 
before  and  other  Members  have  risen  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  the  awarding  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  half -mil- 
lion-kilowatt generator  to  a  British  firm 
rather  than  to  one  of  two  American  firms 
that  have  had  wide  experience  in  this 
field  and  both  of  which  are  located  in 
areas  of  major  unemployment  and  of 
labor  surplus.  Thia  500,000-kilowatt 
generator  is.  incidentally,  one  of  the 
greatest  machines  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  constructed.  There  are  very 
few,  if  any,  machines  of  this  size  which 
have  previously  been  constructed.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  a  part  of 
its  overall  power  complex,  is  now  acquir- 
ing this  huge  machine  and  Lb  going  to 
go  to  Britain  to  buy  it  unless  the  Office 
of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobilization  in- 
tervenes on  Monday  to  prevent  the  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  MT. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman,  but  my  time  is 
limited.  If  the  gentleman  will  Join  with 
me  in  getting  an  extension  of  time,  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  yield  to 
him,  but  because  of  the  rather  complex 
nature  of  the  material,  I  prefer  not  to 
yield  until  after  I  have  completed  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  WTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  little  help? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  always  happy 
to  have  help. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  Join  with  the  gentleman 
with  reference  to  this  matter  because  I 
have  a  firm  that  is  In  the  same  boat,  that 
has  been  losing  these  REA  and  large 
generator  bids  to  foreign  competitors, 
and  I  Join  with  the  gentleman  In  check- 
ing into  this  whole  matter  of  these  bids 
being  let  on  these  big  projects. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  my  eol- 
league  f  com  Mkmaaota. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  ;^>eak- 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  little 
more  help? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  some  help. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  I  am  in 
accord  fully  with  every  statement  that 
the  gentleman  makes,  and  I  have  always 
opposed  strenuously  these  public  power 
authorities,  and  I  presume  before  this 
session  will  end  that  tliere  will  be  a  bill 
presented  here  to  permit  the  TVA  to 
handle  lU  operaUons  b.v  the  floUtlon  of 
bonds.  I  hope  the  genUeman  wlU  keep 
that  in  mind  when  the  bill  oomes  up  and 
help  to  get  the  House  to  pass  It, 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Z  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  liSt  me  assure  him 
that  the  actions  of  the  TVA  in  this  in- 
sunoe  are  not  making  too  many  friends 
in  the  3ad  Congressional  I>lstriot  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  matter  of  this 
contract  has  been  appealed  before  the 
Offlce  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion by  the  General  Electric  Co.  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security.    Just  yes- 
terday I  received  a  lengthy  communica- 
tion from  the  TVA  in  which  they  dis- 
cussed this  matter  and  at  least  to  their 
satisfaction  disposed  of  it.    In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  answer  of  the  TVA  has  not 
satisfied  me  on  this  point  of  national 
security.     I  think  they  have  failed  to 
make  out  their  case  that  the  national 
security  would  not  be  Jeopardized  by  this 
award;    and    I    would    like    to    discuss 
briefly  Just  three  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  they  have  failed  to  make  this  case. 
First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that   the   whole   electrical   power 
complex  of  the  United  States  is  very 
important  and  an  essential  component  of 
our  national  defense.    We  have  been  dis- 
cussing   in    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services,    for    example,    the    so-called 
hardened    installations    for    interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  and  the  point  al- 
ways comes  up  that  at  some  point  you 
have  to  cut  into  the  power  complex  and 
at  that  point  the  hardening  becomes 
a    little    soft.      Certainly    the    overall 
framework  of  our  power  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  points  in  our  whole  defense 
structure.    It  Just  does  not  make  sense 
for  Government  agencies  to  undertake  to 
equip  their  power-producing  centers  with 
material  which  is  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.   This  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to 
stir  up  ill  feeling  between  these  countries. 
It  Is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to  interfere 
with  our  reciprocal  trade.    It  is  simply 
recognizing  that  when  it  comes  to  im- 
portant elements  of  national  defense,  it 
does  not  make  any  more  sense  to  acquire 
power  generators  abroad  than  to  acquire 
battleships    or   military    aircraft.      The 
British  themselves  have  had  a  policy  of 
not  acquiring  this  large  electrical  gener- 
ating equipment  outside  their  own    bor- 
ders.   Canadians  who  have  been  buying 
it  from  abroad  are  now  also  considering 
limiting    purchases    to    Canada    itself. 
Obviously,  If  we  are  going  to  build  up 
our  defense  with   equipment  which  is 
purchased  abroad,  and  which  would  have 
to    be    serviced    abroad    and   repaired 
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abroad,  m  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency we  would  have  needlessly  Jeopar- 
dized a  substantial  part  of  our  national 
defense  structure. 

The  second  point  concerns  certain  en- 
gineering aspects  of  this  question.    I  am 
not  an  engineer,  but  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  a  district  which  has  a  large  nimx- 
ber  of  distinguished  engineers  living  in 
it.  I  have  perhaps  acquired  a  little  of 
this  information  by  osmosis  from  my 
constituents.    At  least  the  main  point. 
as  the  engineers  explain  it  to  me,  is  that 
thU  TVA  generator  Is  designed  to  gen- 
erate 600,000  kilowatto  of  electrlelty, 
That  l8  larger,  by  some  300.000  kilowatU. 
than  the  largest  generator  that  has  ever 
been  manufactured  and  put  into  opera- 
Uon  by  the  BriUsh  Arm  of  Parsons, 
which  was  the  suooessful  bidder.   Even 
the  great  General  Electric  Company  of 
Schenectady  has  previously  built  and 
put  into  operation  only  a  generator  ca- 
pable of  generating  400,000  kilowatts, 
and  our  engineers  tell  us  when  you  move 
up,  the  wisest  step  is  to  move  up  in 
stages  of  100,000  kilowatts,  rather  than 
to  Jump  up  300,000;  as  Parsons  is  doing 
here.     To  do  otherwise  is  to  nm  the 
risk  of  major  engineering  failures  or  en- 
gineering  delays.     Those  of   you   who 
have  been  in  England  know  that  the 
electric  lighting  system  there  seems  to 
flicker  a  little.    That  is  because  theirs 
is   a   50-cycle  system   rather  than  60- 
cycle   system    we   have   in   the   United 
States.    That  means  that  an  American 
generator  has  to  revolve  at  3,600  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  in  comparison  with  a 
British  generator  revolving  at  3,000  rev- 
olutions per  minute.    This  means  an  in- 
creased engineering  burden  which  the 
British  firm  will  encounter  In  trying  to 
meet  TVA  requirements.     How  can  we 
be  sure  they  will  measure  up  to  the  job? 
Two  Parsons  generators  failed  in  Can- 
ada in  1954.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  took 
a  year  and  a  half  to  repair  them  In  com- 
parison with  a  requirement  of  only  76 
days  in  one  case  and  129  days  in  another 
required  to  repair  generators  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

If  we  ever  get  into  another  emer- 
gency— and  I  hope  we  never  will — this 
kind  of  delay  could  indeed  be  fatal.  In 
fact,  the  requirements  of  the  TVA,  if 
all  of  the  generating  equipment  now  on 
order  performs  at  top  performance,  will 
exceed  by  only  3  percent  the  peak  load 
which  the  TVA  expects  for  1962.  If 
there  Is  any  failure  In  this  equipment.  If 
there  is  any  failure  to  measure  up  to 
the  very  large  requirement  that  has 
been  estimated  by  this  British  firm,  if 
the  TVA  has  imderestimated  its  needs, 
then  we  may  well  find  ourselves  short 
when  an  attack  comes,  of  vital  and  nec- 
essary electric  power. 

I  feel  that  the  matter  ought  to  be 
fully  examined  by  the  Offlce  of  Civil 
Defense  Mobilization.  We  have  an  im- 
portant problem  here  that  involves  our 
national  defense,  and  I  feel  that  these 
national  defense  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  one  agency  which  is 
charged  with  that  responsibility— the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  Mobilization 


and  not  left  for  final  determination  by 
TVA. 

The  TVA  has  also  said.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  bids  placed  by  the  American 
firms  of  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house    were    excessive    in    cost,    and 
amounted  to  a  sum  almost  $6,000,000 
greater  than  the  British  bid.    The  TVA 
thus  suggests  indirectly  that  they  have 
placed  their  contract  abroad  in  the  hope 
of  forcing  American  producers  to  lower 
their     price.     Considering     that     the 
American  bids  were  both  very  close,  a 
question  arises  In  my  mind  u  to  Just 
how  the  British  firm  oould  manage  to 
quote  a  figure  so  much  lower  than  the 
prevalUng  American  figure.    Even  the 
differenUal  in  wage  eosta.  as  the  TVA 
analysis  polnu  out,   amounto  to  only 
about  ll.S  milUon.   Could  it  be  that  the 
British  firm  of  Parsons  ft  Co.  is  being 
subsidised  by  the  British  Government 
in  an  effort  to  enable  them  to  break 
into  this  important  manufacturing  field 
in  the  United  States?     I  have  no  de- 
sire  to  see  American  agencies  pay  ex- 
cessive prices  for  equipment,  but  we  al- 
ready have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  procedure 
which  permits  the  renegotiation  of  im- 
portant   defense    contracts.    I    would 
think  that  the  proper  solution  in  this 
case,  if  TVA  feels  that  the  price  is  ex- 
cessive, would  be  to  require  a  renegotia- 
tion of  the  contract  with  a  domestic 
firm  rather  than  placing  the  contract 
abroad  in  an  effort  to  penalize  Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

I   am    particularly    dissatisfied    with 
TVA's  imderstandlng  of  the  imemploy- 
ment  problem  in  this  country.    Unem- 
ployment is  no  joke,  and  I  think  its  sig- 
nificance deserves  to  be  considered  far 
more  seriously  by  all  agencies  of  the 
executive   branch   of  our   Government. 
The  TVA  has  suggested  that  funds  spent 
in  Britain  will  go  just  as  far  toward  re- 
lieving unemployment  in  this  country 
as  funds  spent  domestically.     This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  complete  nonsense.    The  un- 
employment problem  which  we  face  to- 
day is  a  localized  problem  centered  in 
certain  specific  localities,  and  bearing 
most  heavily  on  heavy  industrial  manu- 
facturing areas  like  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Money   which   may    be   spent   in   this 
country   by  British    purchasers    would 
do  almost  nothing  to  relieve  this  prob- 
l«n  since  at  best  it  would  be  spent 
without  regard  to  location.    The  only 
expenditvire  that  will  help  these  heavy 
industries  would  be  increased  purchases 
of  this  heavy  industrial  equipment,  and 
this  is  precisely    what   we    are    hoping 
that    American    Government    agencies 
would  be  able  to  do  these  days  rather 
than  going  abroad.    It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  award  of  this  contract 
to  the  General  Electric  Co.,  for  example, 
would  provide  employment  for  600  per- 
sons for  a  full  year  in  Schenectady. 

What  is  particularly  serious  about  the 
TVA  decision  is  the  danger  that  it  will 
set  a  new  trend  in  purchases  in  the 
turbine  field.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is 
already  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
200,000-kllowatt  turbogenerator  from  a 
Swiss  firm,  and  they  may  indeed  already 
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have  acted  to  award  that  contract  to 
the  Swiss  firm  instead  of  to  General 
Electric.  If  this  trend  carries  on  there 
can  be  real  disaster  for  those  areas  of 
this  country  where  heavy  electrical 
equipment  is  now  being  manufactured. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  power  needs  of 
this  country  will  grow,  but  if  a  trend 
develops  at  the  same  time  to  purchase 
the  generating  equipment  for  this  In- 
creased power  from  abroad,  then  this 
growth  will  contribute  to  unemployment 
here  rather  than  the  reverse.  In  fact, 
if  foreign  firms,  as  Mr.  William  S.  Oinn, 
vice  president  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  in  Schenectady,  has  suggested,  can 
imderbid  American  firms  in  this  field 
any  time  they  want  to,  then  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  American  capital  will 
also  consider  moving  overseas  in  order 
to  compete  in  this  field,  and  the  result 
in  America  will  be  ghost  towns  at  regu- 
lar Industdal  localities  from  one  coast 
to  another. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  a  serious  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.  I  believe  that  the 
Government  ought  to  take  the  lead  In 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this  heavy 
electrical  Industry  and  the  importance 
of  stimulating  its  productive  activity, 
rather  than  letting  the  situation  drift. 

As  I   have  mentioned,   the  Office  of 
Civilian  and  Defense  Mobilization  has 
been  urged  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  contract  with  Parsons  & 
Co.  be  canceled  on  the  grounds  of  na- 
tional security.    Monday.  March  9.  is  the 
last  day  on  which  the  contract  can  be 
canceled  without  penalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   I  hope,   Mr.   Speaker,  that  the 
Director  of  OCDM  will  take  these  argu- 
ments serioxisly  to  heart  and  will  exer- 
cise the  power  conferred  upon  him  to 
rescue  this  situation  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  hope  that  on  Monday  next  the  action 
ot  OCDM  will  be  an  action  in  support 
of  American  Industry  and  a  decision  to 
maintain  our  American  power  facilities 
on  a  genuinely  American  basis.     I  hope 
that  there  will  not  be  any  shrinking  of 
this  responsibility  in  OCDM.  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  consider  Monday  next 
a   blue   or   even    a   black    Monday   for 
American  Industry  and  American  em- 
ployees.   Just  a  few  weeks  ago  OCDM 
recognized  the  importance  of  national 
security  in  the  case  of  a  50,000-kilowatt 
turbine  for  the  Greer's  Perry  project  in 
Arkansas.    Surely,   they  can  recognize 
the  importance  of  national  security  in 
a  imit  which  Is  so  comparatively  small, 
how  can  they  fail  to  recognize  the  even 
greater  aspect  of  national  security  in- 
terest Implicit  in  the  construction  of  a 
piece  of  machinery  10  times  as  large? 
Surely,   Mr.    Speaker,  the  laws  of   the 
game  must  apply  to  all  players,  not  just 
to  a  privileged  few.    I  hope  that  the  de- 
cision of  OCDM.  taken  on  Monday  next, 
will  be  one  that  will  renew  confidence  in 
the  people  of  our  land  and  will  reestab- 
lish their  faith  that  tho^  who  decide 
on    these    matters    in   Washington   are 
genuinely   concerned   about   their   wel- 
fare and  are  sensible  to  their  economic 
needs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  some  indication  of  the 
sentiment  in  my  district,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  include  at  this  point  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  post  41 
of  the  AMVETS  organization  located  at 
Fort  Hunter.  N.Y..  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Schenec- 
tady, and  also  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Watertown  Daily  Times  of 
February  11,  1959.  Although  Watertown 
is  not  in  the  immediate  area  of  Schenec- 
tady and  is  outside  my  district,  I  know 
the  people  of  our  district  are  gratified  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
of  other  sections  of  our  State  understand 
the  serious  concern  which  we  have  in 
this  award.  I  hope  that  every  Member 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  these 
resolutions  and  to  make  his  views  felt 
to  the  OCDM  before  Monday  next. 

RxsoLunoN  or  AMVETS  Queen  Ann  Post, 

No.   41,   or  PoBT   HuNTD,  N.Y. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  this  poet  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1963.  at  8  pjn..  In  Fort  Hunter. 
N.T.,  the  following  resolution  waa  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  all  members 
of  this  post  and  residents  of  this  area  are 
▼itally  concerned  with  the  labor  surplus 
which  already  exists  In  this  area  and  Inas- 
much as  many  of  the  members  of  this  post 
and  residents  of  this  area  depend  upon  in- 
come derived  from  employment  in  this  area 
and  parUcularly  the  General  Electric  Co.  at 
Schenectady.  N.Y..  we  feel  compelled  to  go 
on  record  In  this  manner  as  being  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  letting  of  a  large  Federal 
Oovernment  contract  for  a  turbine  to  a  for- 
eign firm  when  such  can  be  built  Just  as  well, 
and  perhaps  better,  in  this  country  and  par- 
ticularly in  Schenectady.  NT.;  that  this  Is  a 
gross  miscarriage  of  governmental  considera- 
tion toward  its  own  people  which  wlU  tend 
further  to  depress  the  economic  condition 
of  this  area:  that  the  living  standards  of 
our  own  people  must  be  ftrst  taken  Into  con- 
sideration and  compared  with  foreign  labor; 
that  by  making  governmental  purchases  in 
this  country  a  large  portion  of  the  purchase 
price  will  be  returned  to  the  Oovermnent  in 
corporate  and  individual  taxes;  that  our 
Representatives  In  the  Congress  and  Senate 
be  urged  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  re- 
verse this  decision  and  to  prevent  future 
Instances  of  the  same  nature." 

RxsoLimoN  No.  6571  or  th«  Cottnco.  or  the 
Cmr  or  Schenectadt,  N.T. 

"Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
recently  awarded  a  contract  for  a  large  steam 
turbine  generator  to  a  foreign  manufacturer, 
outbidding  the  General  Electric  Co.;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  reported  that  four  foreign 
firms  are  now  bidding  against  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  for  a  large  order  soon  to  be  placed 
by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  low-coat  labor  In 
foreign  countries  it  la  possible  for  a  for- 
eign firm  to  outbid  a  domestic  concern;  and 

"Whereas  General  Electric  Vice  President 
W.  8.  Glnn  estimated  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Los  Angeles  orders  in- 
volve a  total  of  more  than  3  million  man- 
hours  of  work,  enough  to  supply  jobs  to  750 
offlce  and  factory  employees  for  2  full  years; 
and 

"Whereas  the  granting  ot  such  contracts 
to  foreign  firms  will  Increase  our  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  Nation,  and,  even  more 
Important,  will  endanger  otir  national  secu- 
rity In  time  of  war  inasmuch  as  we  might 
kav«  to  rely  on  (orelga  labor  and  foreign 


skills  to  maintain  equipment  In  our  arsenal 
of  democracy:  and 

"Whereas  in  the  city  of  Schenectady  the 
awarding  of  such  contracts  to  foreign  firms 
affects  management  not  only  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  but  Alco  Products.  Inc..  as  well, 
together  with  the  lUE  Local  301  and  the 
Dnlted  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL.  Local 
128  Steamfltters,  Plumbers,  and  Helpers,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  Schenectady  biuiness  en- 
terprises and  their  employees:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Schenectady,  on  t>ehalf  of  Its  citizenry  In- 
dignant because  of  the  Jeopardy  of  their 
economic  security  and  national  wartime 
stability,  rigorously  protests  the  awarding 
of  contracts  to  foreign  powers  by  govern- 
mental units  In  competition  with  domestic 
bidders;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  present  contract  be- 
tween the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  C.  A.  Parsons  Co.,  Ltd..  of  Newcastle. 
Great  Britain,  be  rescinded;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  before  any  contract  be 
entered  into  between  the  173.  Gorem- 
ment  or  any  agency  thereof  and  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  of  and  located  In 
a  foreign  country  the  entire  matter  ahall  be 
referred  to  the  proper  congressional  conunlt- 
tee  for  review  and  approval;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Schenectady  and  copies  thereof  be  sent 
forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  Schenec- 
tady to  Senator  Jacos  K.  Javrrs,  Senator 
KxMMriH  B.  Kkatimo.  Congressman  SAMTna. 
8.  Stsatton,  Congressman  J.  Ernest  Wras- 
TON.  Congressman  Leo  W.  O'BanN,  and  Con- 
gressman Dean  P.  Tatlos,  and  to  each  and 
every  other  memt>er  of  the  New  York  State 
congressional  delegation." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Schenectady 
on  Monday,  February  16.  1059. 

FaancAN  K.  Knxn, 
Cteric  of  the  City  of  Schenectady. 

[From  the  Watertown   (N.T.)   Dally  Times. 
Feb. 11. 1969] 

TVA    AWABO   TO    BNGUiNO 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  award- 
ed a  contract  to  an  English  firm  for  a  huge 
steam  tiu-blne-generator.  refusing  to  con- 
sider the  higher  bids  by  domestic  firms. 
Naturally  this  decision  to  bypass  the  Amer- 
ican firms  to  give  the  contract  for  the  500.- 
000  kilowatt  unit  for  TVA's  Colbert  plant  la 
protested,  most  vehemently  by  General  Elec- 
tric which  submitted  the  low  domestic  bid. 

It  is  only  right  to  make  such  an  award  to 
the  lowest  bidder  when  domestic  companies 
are  concerned.  But  this  case  Is  different.  A 
foreign  corporation  was  one  of  the  competi- 
tors and  entered  the  bidding  with  a  loaded 
deck.  There  was  little  danger  of  being  out- 
bldded  for  It  had  the  Immediate  advantage 
of  lower  construction  costs  due  to  the  ab- 
normally low  wage  scale  prevailing  In  Eng- 
land. 

The  General  Electric  has  crsry  right  to 
make  a  vehement  protest  for  this  company 
and  for  that  matter  any  company  in  the 
country  Is  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing 
against  foreign  manufacturers.  Naturally 
the  bid  of  the  British  firm  was  lower, 
$5,600,000  to  be  exact,  and  that  is  quite  a 
sizable  difference. 

But  there  are  other  facts  to  consider.  AU 
of  the  money  expended  on  the  turbine- 
generator  unit  will  be  spent  In  England. 
American  labor  and  allied  manufacturers 
will  not  share  in  any  of  the  work.  There  is 
also  the  matter  of  necessary  repairs,  which 
would  be  handicapped  when  they  are  to  be 
done  by  the  foreign  builder.  Much  valuable 
time  would  be  lost. 
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In  these  days  of  high  unemployment  every 
effort  should  be  made,  especially  by  such 
agencies  as  the  TVA.  to  aid  In  every  way  to 
create  Jobs.  That  cannot  be  done  If  firms 
from  outside  of  this  Nation  are  given  con- 
tracu.  A  protest  over  this  TVA  action  Is  In 
order. 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


FEDERAL   AID  TO   EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  que.stion  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  has  been  discussed  by  the 
Memt>ers  of  Congres.$.  by  educators,  and 
by  interested  lay  c.tizens.  There  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  engaging  in  these  discussions  as  to 
the  role  of  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments  in  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth.  Despite  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  there  were  these  basic 
agreements:  First,  that  the  youth  of  each 
State  and  each  local  community  should 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
school  of  acceptable  quahty;  second,  that 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a  good  school 
is  still  being  denied  many  thousands  of 
children  in  many  of  the  States  of  our 
country. 

Until  a  year  ago  liist  October  it  ap- 
peared that  this  might  be  treated  as  an 
academic  question  subject  to  continued 
debate.  With  the  launching  of  the  Rus- 
sian sputnik  it  became  apparent  to  the 
discerning  people  of  this  country  that  cur 
relative  position  among  the  nations  of 
this  earth  was  not  what  we  had  been  led 
to  believe  with  regard  to  education  and 
technological  skill.  From  the  position 
of  the  acknowledged  kader  in  education 
and  technology  one  day,  we  found  our- 
selves, but  a  few  hours  later,  forced  to 
concede  that  the  growth  of  education 
and  science  in  Russia  since  the  war  has 
been  accelerated  to  the  extent  that  our 
safety,  our  continued  existence  as  a  free 
people  Is  gravely  threatened. 

While  we  were  debuting  whether  or 
not  we  would  choose  to  use  our  full  re- 
sources to  give  our  people  the  quality  of 
education  which  we  agree  they  need, 
Russia,  recognizing  that  the  position  of 
any  nation  in  today's  wcorld  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  the  education  of 
Its  people,  gave  first  priority  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  schools.    Physical  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  were  improved. 
A  program. of  studies  designed  to  meet 
their  purpose  with  standards  of  pupil 
achievement  was  established.     The  po- 
sition of  the  teacher  was  elevated  to  that 
held    by    other    important   professions. 
Their  recent  achievements  in  space  ex- 
ploration  and   in   other  scientmc   en- 
deavors are  strong  evidence  that  prog- 
ress comes  through  education.    Can  we 
longer  persist  In  debating  how  we  shall 
provide  good  schools  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple?   Russia  has  chosen  to  battle,  at  the 
present,  m  the  classroom.    Have  we  any 
alternative  other  than  to  accept  that 


challenge?  Must  we  not  acknowledge 
that  the  education  in  this  country  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  national  defense 
and  as  such  becomes  a  joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  local.  State,  and  National 
Governments? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  con- 
ditions to  be  found  among  the  school 
systems  of  our  States.    To  what  extent 
is  there  an  ability  to  provide  the  money 
needed  for  good  schools?    Estimated  av- 
erage salaries  paid  the  instructional  staff 
range  from  a  high  of  $5,925  in  one  State 
to  a  low  of  $2,650  In  another.    The  esti- 
mated   average    per    pupil   expenditure 
ranges  from  a  high  of  $482  to  a  low  of 
$158  with   the  national   average   being 
$340.    In  education  as  in  business,  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  there  is  a  posi- 
tive relationship  between  the  price  we 
pay  and  the  quality  of  the  product  we 
receive.    This  range  of  teachers  salaries 
and  per  pupil  expenditure  indicates  that 
many  of  our  schools  are  substandard.    A 
good  teacher  in  a  poor  State  needs  the 
same  professional  training  as  does  the 
teacher  in  a  wealthy  State.   If  the  teach- 
ing profession  is  to  secure  and  keep  the 
number  of  able  young  people  needed  in 
our  schools,  teaching  must  be  made  as 
financially  attractive  as  are  other  pro- 
fessions requiring  an  equal  amount  of 
college  preparation. 

We  are  told  that  the  average  age  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  48 
years  and  that  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  qualified  teachers  are  now 
needed.  Prom  4  to  7  years  are  required 
to  prepare  a  high-school  graduate  to 
teach.  The  school  population  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  drastically  as  long  as 
the  growth  in  the  birth  rate  continues. 
Provisions  should  be  made  at  once  to 
Insure  our  having  an  adequate  supply  of 
qualified  teachers.  This  can  be  done 
only  through  increased  local.  State,  and 
Federal  support  for  schools. 

The  aid  to  education  as  provided  under 
the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  cannot  longer  be 
delayed  without  further  jeopardizing  our 
national  defense. 

As  a  second  step  toward  an  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  a 
good  school  for  each  boy  and  girl,  I 
would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
relatively  small  commission  to  set  forth 
in  as  clear  and  simple  manner  as  possible 
a  statement  of  standards  which  could 
enable  the  interested  lay  citizen  along 
with  the  education  profession  to  more 
readily  evaluate  each  individual  school  as 
to  the  quality  of  its  staff,  program,  plant, 
equipment,  and  maintenance. 

As  a  third  step.  I  would  provide  for  the 
employment  of  a  qualified  staff  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  ability  of  each  State  to 
support  a  school  program  of  an  accept- 
able standard. 

There  is  a  fourth  step — ^probably  the 
most  important.  Enlighten  the  people 
to  our  plight.  I  would  recommend  an 
all-out  crash  program  to  inform  and 
alert  every  community,  every  county, 
and  every  State  to  the  second-class  status 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers  and 
schools.  Bombard  the  people  with  the 
imvamished  truth  in  understandable 
terms.    As  an  eye  opener:  During  the 


year  1956  this  Nation  spent  for  hquora 
over  $9  biUion;  for  tobacco  almost  $8 
billion;  and  for  cosmetics,  beauty,  and 
barber  shops,  close  to  $4  billion  which 
makes  a  sum  of  almost  $21  billion. 

Now.  compare  $21  billion  with  $11  bil- 
hon  spent  for  education  for  the  same 
year.  Half  again  more  for  liquor,  to- 
bacco, and  beauty  than  for  education  of 
our  youth.    It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

When  the  people  are  awakened  to  the 
truth,  they  will  urge  and  support  ai>- 
propriations  for  better  schools  and  bet- 
ter paid  teachers.  A  basic  salary  of 
$10,000  is  not  too  much  for  well  quali- 
fied teachers  who  have  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  and  years  of  study  and  re- 
search to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
educational  field.  A  good  teacher  should 
earn  as  much  as  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a 
politician. 

Again.  I  remind  you  our  only  hope 
and  salvation  is  an  enlightened  people. 
With  the  will  and  means  to  grow  and 
improve,  our  educational  system  in  this 
country  will  cease  to  be  second  rate.  We 
want  to  be  as  good  as  any.  We  should 
be  the  best. 

I  urge  all  elected  officials  from  the 
county  level  up  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  our  situation 
and  prove  to  the  mothers  and  fathers 
that  their  trust  is  well  placed,  and  with 
their  help  and  with  the  help  of  the 
good  Lord,  new  life  will  be  put  into  our 
crippled  educational  system. 


AMICABLE  RELATIONS  WITH  CAN- 
ADA ENDANGERED  BY  H.R.  1 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  by  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  calling  attention  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Reynolds,  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  on  February  17.  1959. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  attorney  general  on  November  4. 1958. 
and  is  the  third  Democrat  to  serve  Wis- 
consin in  that  position  during  my  life- 
time. It  was  my  privilege  to  know  John 
W.  Reynolds,  Sr.,  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent attorney  general,  who  served  as 
attorney  general  from  1927  to  1933  as  a 
Progressive  Republican.  Prom  1935  to 
1938.  John  W.  Reynolds.  Sr.,  served  in 
the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Progressive 
Party,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  him  personally  and  to 
work  with  him  at  the  time  I  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly.  He 
made  an  outstanding  record  in  the  6 
years  he  served  as  attorney  general  of 
Wisconsin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
John  W.  Reynolds,  Sr.,  while  he  was 
attorney  general  of  Wisconsin,  who  se- 
cured the  original  decree  from  the  U.S. 
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Supreme  Court  in  1930  which  established 
the  present  limit  on  the  amount  of  water 
that  Chicago  may  take  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan. I  am  glad  his  son  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  carry  on  his  father's  work. 

Since  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
reported  out  H.R.  1,  amended,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Canada  has  renewed  its 
firm  opposition  to  the  Chicago  water 
diversion,  and  that  the  Honorable  Syd- 
ney Smith,  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  of  Canada,  has  transmitted 
a  note  of  opposition  to  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor at  Ottawa. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  am  glad 
to  submit  the  statement  of  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Statement  or  John  W.  Reynolds,  Attorney 
Generai.  or  Wisconsin.  Betork  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
CoMMiTTEi  on  Public  Works.  House  or 
Representatives,  February   17,   1959 

Gentlemen,  my  name  Is  John  W.  Reynolds, 
and  I  am  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to 
appear  before  you. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  MU- 
waukee  Port  Authority,  I  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  take  no  action  on  H.R.  1  at  this 
time  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  matter  of  the  diversiou  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  is  presently  the  sxibject  of 
litigation.  In  December  1958,  Wisconsin, 
Joining  with  the  other  Great  Lakes  States, 
which  were  parties  to  the  original  action  in 
the  case  of  Wisconsin  et  al.  v.  Illinois  and 
the  Chicago  Sanitary  District,  filed  its  ap- 
plication wit>  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  reopen  the  decree  of  April 
ai,  1930.  By  that  decree  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  retained  Jurisdiction  over 
present  application  to  the  United  States 
the  subject  matter  of  H.R.  1.  Wisconsin's 
Supreme  Court  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing the  Court  to  appoint  a  special  mas- 
ter to  take  evidence  to  determine  whether 
Chicago  should  be  compelled  to  follow  the 
practice  of  all  other  Great  Lakes  cities  and 
return  It*  unused  domestic  pumpage,  after 
It  had  passed  through  its  waterworks  and 
purification  system,  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Sanitary 
District  filed  their  brief  In  opposition  to 
our  application  In  January  of  this  year. 

Zn  oonnection  with  thii  litigation,  X 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  SoUottcr 
Oenerol  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  Lee 
Rankin,  it  taking  on  active  interest  In  thli 
0M«.  R«  hM  notlfltd  the  UnlUd  Statu 
Supreme  Court  that  In  order  to  protect  the 
■ov«rel|n  Intereete  of  the  United  Statea  he 
will  flit  a  brief  in  March  of  thlt  ytar. 

Zn  addition,  tht  Solicitor  Otntral  hai 
oalltd  a  conference  on  March  a,  1858.  of  all 
tht  Great  Lokei  Stattt  oonotrntd,  inoludlni 
ZlUnoli.  I  cannot  prtdlot  what  rtiultt  may 
be  reached  at  that  conference,  but  Z  re- 
spectfully and  tpeciflcally  requeit  that  the 
reoordt  of  thli  oommltttt  bt  kept  open  to 
receive  a  report  of  that  conference. 

a.  The  eeoond  reason  that  we  requeit  thli 
committee  to  take  no  action  on  H.R.  l  at 
thli  time  it  th»t  on  February  88  and  88  of 
thlt  year  there  It  |olnt  to  be  held  in  De- 
troit a  meetlni  of  Benatori.  Oovernort,  at- 
tornryt  gtntral,  and  mayors  of  Wliconiln. 
Ohio.  Ntw  York,  Mlchlian.  PennaylTonla  and 
Yttnntiou,  and  mayort  of  leveral  0«n»dian 
oiutt.  to  plan  unUXtd  oppoelUoa  to  bUU 


and  suits  on  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes.  Z  also  request  that  the 
records  of  this  committee  be  kept  open  to 
receive  a  report  of  that  conference. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  I 
am  here  to  reiterate  our  strenuous  objec- 
tion to  the  never-ending  effort  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  District  to  take  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.  No  other  city  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  has 
ever  sought  or  asserted  the  right  to  deplete 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

Wisconsin  has  been  fighting  for  30  years 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  water  of  Lake 
Michigan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  my 
father  as  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin  who 
got  the  original  decree  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  1930,  which 
established  the  present  limit  on  the  amount 
of  water  that  Chicago  may  take  from  Lake 
Blichigan. 

Since  oiu"  time  as  well  as  the  subject  mat- 
ter at  this  hearing  is  strictly  limited,  I 
would  like  pertnisBlon  to  Incorporate  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  statements  of  the 
attorney  general  of  Wisconsin.  The  first 
was  made  to  this  subcommltte  In  March  1957 
and  recorded  in  the  report  of  this  commit- 
tee on  the  hearings  of  H.R.  2,  March  26  and 
27.  1957.  pages  66-68.  The  second  is  reported 
in  the  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  H.R.  2  and  S.  1123.  held  July  28-29 
and  August  7.  1958.  pages  273-275. 

These  two  statements  outline  the  posi- 
tion of  Wisconsin.  First,  that  It  Is  a  scien- 
tific fact  that  the  diversion  of  an  additional 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  will  have  no  effect  upon  pollution  in 
the  Chicago  drainage  canal  or  the  Illinois 
River  Waterway;  and  second,  that  an  at- 
tempt by  the  U.S.  Congress  unilaterally  to 
divert  this  water  from  an  International  sys- 
tem of  lakes  and  rivers  is  violative  of  inter- 
national law  and  would  create  a  dangerous 
precedent  In  our  dealings  and  negotiations 
with  Canada  over  the  mutually  beneficial 
use  of  International  waters. 

The  present  bill  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  District,  H.R.  1,  Is  consider- 
ably watered  down  from  previous  bills  which 
have  been  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  before  your  committee.  It  makes 
the  comparatively  modest  proposal  to  In- 
crease the  diversion  of  water  by  the  city  of 
Chicago  by  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  for 
1  year.  Tht  alleged  purpose  of  the  bill  it 
to  permit  tht  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to 
dtttrmint  tht  effect  of  tuch  Increased  di- 
version upon  Chicago's  woefully  misman- 
aged sowoRt  disposal  problem  and  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  In  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  and  the  Illinois  Rlvtr  Wnttrway. 

Our  primary  objection  to  thta  bill  It  two- 
fold. First,  luch  a  bill  would  tstabUth  a 
highly  undtitrablt  prtcedtnt.  Our  tecond 
objection  U  that  according  to  the  btit  tcltn- 
tlfio  and  profettlonal  ndvlct  that  wt  can 
obtain,  wt  know  in  advanct  it  la  not  going  to 
do  tht  city  of  Chicago  or  the  Chicago  Sani- 
tary District  one  lota  of  good.  The  available 
evidence  which  we  have  already  accumulated 
Indicates  that  tht  mlsmanagtmtnt  by  tht 
city  of  Chicago  of  itt  itwage  dlipoetl  faolli- 
tltt  hat  now  rtiulted  In  a  pollution  probltm 
■o  great  that  nothing  less  than  tht  divtrilon 
of  10,000  cubic  fttt  of  wattr  ptr  atoond  would 
do  Miy  good. 

Burtly,  gtntltmtn,  if  you  propose  to  rec- 
ommend thli  bUl  for  patsage.  you  ahould  in- 
iiit  that  tht  proponenti  of  thU  bill  preient 
the  teatlmony  of  it  leMt  one  competent  and 
qualified  eanltary  engineer  that  there  it  at 
leott  a  poiilblUty  that  the  propoeed  dlver- 
iion  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
pollution  oauiid  by  the  elty  of  Chicago  In  Iti 
drainage  canal  and  the  ZlUnoli  River  Water- 
way.   Aooordlnff  to  tha  baet  advioe  Z  oaa 


obtain,  the  proponents  cannot  obtain  auch 
tcetimony. 

ThU  bill  would  interfere  with  a  dlflBcult 
and  perllout  International  question.  To  In- 
crease Chicago's  take  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  could  seriously  Jeopardize  the  negotia- 
tions which  I  understand  our  State  Depart- 
ment U  now  conducUng  with  Canada  con- 
cerning our  mutual  rights  and  obligations 
in  the  use  of  all  international  waters  In- 
cluding, particularly,  the  Columbia  River. 

In  this  connection  I  would  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  two  publications.  The 
first  Is  entitled,  "Document  on  the  Use  and 
Control  of  Waters  of  Interstate  and  Inter- 
national Streams,"  which  is  a  compilation 
of  compacts,  treaties,  and  adjudications  af- 
fecting the  use  of  interstate  and  Interna- 
tional waters,  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  1956.  The  second 
Is  the  proceedings  of  the  10th  conference 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  held 
in  1957  at  Buenot  Aires.  Argentina,  entitled. 
"Prlnciplee  of  Law  Governing  the  Uses  of 
International  Rivers  and  Lakes,"  published 
in   Washington.  DC.  In   April   1958. 

It  U  my  considered  opinion  that  tbeec  two 
pubUcations  estabiuh  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  the  principle  that  no  state  or  nation 
can  act  unilaterally  on  a  matter  affecting  an 
International  water  in  a  manner  which  will 
adversely  affect  some  other  state  or  some 
other  nation. 

The  distinguished  authority  on  interna- 
tional law,  Lauterpacht,  who  is  now  a  Judge 
of  the  International  Court  of  Jxutlce.  has 
suted  that  "the  duty  of  tht  tUte  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  flow  of  a  river  to  tht 
detriment  of  other  riparian  states"  U  "one  of 
those  general  principles  of  law  recognized 
by  civilized  states  which  the  Permanent 
Court  is  bound  to  apply  to  virtue  of  article 
38  of  its  statute"  ( 1  Oppenheim.  Interna- 
tional Law,  346-947  (8th  ed.  Lauterpacht. 
1955)). 

The  to-called  Harmon  doctrine,  under 
which  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Harmon 
asserted  in  1895  that  the  United  States  could 
deal  with  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
without  regard  to  the  rigbte  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  has  never  been  fol- 
lowed. In  fact,  by  the  Rio  Grande  Conven- 
tion negotiated  in  1906  by  the  President  of 
tht  Untt«d  Stattt  of  America  and  tht  Presi- 
dent of  tht  United  SUttt  of  Mexico,  tht 
United  States  agreed  to  Insure  delivery  to 
Mexico  of  00.000-acre  feet  of  water  annually. 
And  in  our  relations  with  Canada  wt  havt 
tntered  Into  four  teparatt  treatlet:  Tht 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1009;  tht  Lakt 
of  tht  Woods  Convtntlon  of  1935;  tht  Rainy 
Lnkt  Convention  of  1838:  and  tht  Niagara 
River  Water  Diversion  Treaty  of  1660. 

If  wt  art  to  protect  and  prttenrt  our 
omloablt  relations  with  Canada,  Z  mott  re« 
tpeotfully  iuggtat  to  you  that  no  dlvcrsioni 
of  water  whatsoever  from  the  Great  Laktt 
Basin  should  be  authorleed  or  permitted  in 
the  abtence  of  a  speclfio  convtntlon  or  agrtt- 
ment  ratlfitd  by  our  own  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Zn  oonoluilon,  It  U  Wiaoonsln'i  position 
that  to  permit  an  additional  dlvertion  of 
1.000  cubic  fttt  ptr  ttcond  io  that  the 
U.8  Public  Health  Service  can  make  a  to- 
oalltd  Btudy  of  tht  tfftct  of  a  divtrelon  li 
totally  unjuatlfitd  for  tht  following  rtasona; 

1.  luch  a  itudy  would  bt  frultleet  and  a 
waste  of  the  time  of  an  imporunt  Federal 
agency  as  well  at  the  texpayera'  money. 

a.  Such  unilateral  additional  dlvertion 
would  violate  International  law  and  eerl- 
ouily  affect  our  relatione  with  Canada. 

8.  Such  additional  dlvertion  would  ortatt 
a  diiaitroui  prtoedent,  and  if  followed  by 
other  Great  Lakes  citlee  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  eerloualy  dimlnlahlng  the  value  of 
the  at  Lawrence  Seaway  project. 


4.  Such  oddlUonal  diversion  would  Inter- 
fere with  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ua.  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  of 
our  sincere  belief  that  the  riparian  rights  of 
the  Great  Lakes  States  of  the  United  States 
are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  only  of  the 
U3.  Supreme  Court  under  the  decree  of 
April  21.  1980,  and  of  any  modification  that 
the  Court  may  make  thereof  upon  proper 
appUcaUon.  As  I  have  stated,  there  is  litiga- 
tion presently  pending  affecting  ihoee  rights, 
and  I  most  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Con- 
gress that  it  should  do  nothing  which  would 
prejudice  the  outcome  of  that  litigation. 

Gentlemen,  I  would   like  to  again  thank 
you  for  your  consideration. 
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AIXrOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p  m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Monday.  March  9, 1959.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progrram  and  any  .<:pecial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Strattow,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Becker  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK) .  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday  March 
16. 

Mr,  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missoiul,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Williams  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  45  minutes,  on  Monday  next. 
March  9. 1959. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  Include  an  arti- 
cle by  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  DwYER  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Cramcr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ballccx)  . 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  the 
following  Members  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoro: 

Mr.  Baking  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AifoiRsiN  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  in  three  In- 
•tancea,  In  one  to  Include  a  remarkable 
article  by  the  senior  Senator  from  lUl- 
nols.  Senator  Pavi  Dououa. 

(At  the  requeit  of  Mr.  CotLtw.  and 
to  Include  extraneoua  matter,  the  fol- 
lowins:) 

Mr,  SpKWtNOiL. 

Mr.  Diooa. 

< At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aliixt.  and  to 

include  extraneous  matUr,  the  foUow- 
ing;) 

Mr.  Corrnv. 

Mr.  ANrvio  m  two  Inataneee. 

Mr.  FooARTT  and  to  Include  an  article 
entitled  -A  Report  to  the  NaUon  Pre- 
sented by  American  Heart  AssoolaUon 
and  NaUonal  Heart  Znatltute  on  *Deoade 
of  Progreu  Agalnat  Cardlovaaoular 
pl^eaae/  "  which  U  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  ooat  $621. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

•66.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  OfBce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
32d  report  on  property  acquisitions  for  the 
Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1958,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Civil  Defenae  Act  of 
1950;  to  the  CkMnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnietrator 
Smai:  Eusinefs  Administration,  transmitting 
the  11th  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Small 
Burlness  Administration  covering  operaUons 
between  July  1  and  December  31.  19:8 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-536;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poseu  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  entitled  'Coast 
Guard,'  to  authorize  thj  Coast  Guard  to  sell 
supplies  and  furnirh  services  not  available 
from  local  sources  to  vessels  and  other  water- 
craft  to  meet  the  necessities  of  such  vessels 
and  w.itercraft";  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  restore  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  (General  to  adjust  the  post- 
age rates  for  airmail  weighing  in  excess  of 
8  ounces,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offl:e  and  ClvU  Service. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Ballro.nd  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
change  the  basis  for  financing  military  serv- 
ice creditable  under  these  nets,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

671.  A  letter  from  tht  Secretary  of  th« 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ttrnal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  exclude  from 
froH  Income  amounts  paid  by  tht  United 
Btntei  to  etrtfiln  nonrtildent  Rll*n  tmployen 
or  their  btnt&clarltt";  to  tht  Oommltttt  on 
Wnys  and  Mtant. 

072.  A  Ittttr  from  tht  Commttsiontr,  Xm* 
migration  and  NaturallaaUon  Btrviot,  Dt* 
parimtnt  of  Juitiot,  transmlttlnc  oopiei  of 
ordtrt  luaptndlng  dtportatioa  as  well  ai  a 
list  of  tht  ptrtons  involvtd.  pursuant  to 
tht  Zmmlfratlon  and  Nationality  Aot  of 
leMi  to  tht  Oommittte  on  tht  Judlolary. 


bin  to  amend  section  2(b)  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  Act.  as  amended;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  Ko.  176).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs.  H.R.  4405.  A 
biU  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  studies  and  render 
a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  developing  the 
water  resources  of  the  Salt  Pork  of  the  Red 
River  In  the  State  of  Texas;  with  amend- 
ment (R2pt.  No.  177).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Rssolution  93.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make 
certain  studies  and  investigations-  with 
amendment  (Repi.  No.  182).  Referred  to 
tho  Hoxise  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  K -solution  182.  Resolution  author- 
izing the  CoDMnlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  relat- 
ing to  matters  within  Its  jurisdiction;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  183).  Referred  to 
th?  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  200.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  8.  79,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cormetic 
Act  to  permit  the  temporary  llrtlng  and  cer- 
tification of  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for  coloring 
mature  oranges  under  tolerances  found  safe 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  so  as  to  permit  continuance  of 
established  coloring  practice  In  the  orange 
industry  pending  congressional  considera- 
tion of  general  legislaUon  for  the  lUtlng 
and  certification  of  food  color  additives 
under  safe  tolerances;  without  amendment 
(Rrpt.  No.  184).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUnONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER;  Committee  on  tht  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  8816.  A  bill  for  tht  rtlltf  of 
Mukhtar  Mohammed:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  178).  Referred  to  the  Commltttt 
of  tht  Whole  House, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Oommltttt  on 
tht  Judiciary.  H,R.  3817.  A  bill  for  tht  rt- 
llef  of  Jose  BanUaco  Savedra  Calsa:  without 
amendment  (Rtpt.  No.  179) .  Rtforrtd  to  tht 
Oommltttt  of  tht  Wbolt  Houtt. 

Mr  MOORI:  Oommltttt  on  tht  Judldary. 
H.R.  444«.  A  bill  for  tht  rtlltf  of  Stlrley 
Louis  BeruUoh:  with  amtndmtnt  (Rtpt,  No. 
laO).  Rtftrrtd  to  tht  Oommltttt  of  tht 
Wholt  Houst. 

Mr.  PEXOHAN;  Oommltttt  on  tht  Judlei- 
Rry.  H.R,  4040,  A  bill  for  tht  rtlltf  of 
Jacob  Nagtar;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
Ke,  111 ) ,  Rtftrrtd  to  tht  Oommltttt  of  tht 
Wholt  Routt. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RBSOLXTTIONS 
Under  clauee  a  of  rule  xm,  reporU  of 
eommltteei  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referenoe  to  the  proper 
calendar,  aa  XoUowi: 

Mr.  ROOIRS  of  Ttsai!   Oommltttt  on 
Xattrlor  aad  Zaiular  AAalra.    UJI.  1806.    A 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  elnuie  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
blHi  and  reiolutions  were  Introduced  and 
•everally  referred  m  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDBRBUf  of  Iflnnttota; 
K.R.  B90a.    A  bill  to  txttnd  rural  mall 
dellTtry  ttnriot;  to  tht  Oommltttt  on  PotI 
Ofltot  and  OlvU  Banrioei 


I 
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By  lilr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
HJi.  6303.  A  blU  to  make  permanent  the 
provlBlons  of  the  Sugrar  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  S304.  A  bin  to  establish  In  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  the  n.S.  Customs  Enforcement 
Division  In  order  to  improve  the  enforce- 
ment  of   the   antlsmuggllng   laws;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  6305.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  wartime  service-connected  dis- 
ability; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  COFFIN: 
H.R.  5306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJI.  6307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income-tax  purposes  of  expenses  Incurred 
by  an  individual  for  transportation  to  and 
frcxn  work;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJR.  5308.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  to  eliminate   the   pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  old-age  or  wife's  in- 
surance benefits  of  a  woman  becoming  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  before  she  attains  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARY: 
H.R.  5309.  A  bill   to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Federal    Power    Act;    to    the   Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  5310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  rental 
value  of  a  parsonage  shall  not  be  Included 
in  determining  the  amount^of  a  retired  min- 
ister's outside  earnings  for  purposes  of  the 
work  clause;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6311.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
Great  Lakes  vessels  on  the  oceans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  5313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 
H.R.  5313.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain 
orderly  marketing  conditions,  and  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  the  consumption  of  tur- 
keys and  turkey  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 
H.R.  5314.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJI.  5315.  A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  an  afBdavlt  provided  by 
subsection  1001(f)(1)  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.R.  5318.  A  bill  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
pr^riod  for  which  additional  benefits  may  be 
p?.!d   under   the   Temporary   Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
HR.  5317.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 


the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJi.  6318.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  eubetan- 
tial  and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  certain  economically 
depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6319.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  1056,  and 
July  1,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PKLLY: 
H.R.  5320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  does 
not  apply  to  ferry  service  provided  by  State- 
operated  ferryboats;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5321.  A  bill  to  extend  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  dental  treatment  In  hospitals  and 
stations  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with- 
out charge  to  certain  seamen  on  U.S. -flag 
fishing  vessels  in  international  waters;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H  R.  5322.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  suits  against  Federal  employees  aris- 
ing out  of  their  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
in  the  scope  of  their  emplo3rment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
H.R.  5323.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  all  persons  regardless 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5324.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Army 
and   Navy   Union   of   the   United   States   of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANTANOELO: 
H.R.  5325.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  60 
the  age  at  which  widows'  benefits  become 
payable   thereunder;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  acceler- 
ated amortization  deduction  for  facilities  de- 
voted to  the  conduct  of  aeronautical  and 
space  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.R.5327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  per- 
mit stock  of  a  small  business  corporation 
which  is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to  be 
treated  as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  number  of 
shareholders  of  such  corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAOOEKS: 
H.R.  5328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to 
grant  certain  increases  in  compensation  to 
employees  of  the  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  county  committees,  to 
bring  employees  of  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  county  committees  within 
the  purview  of  the  Civil  Servljce  Retirement 
Act  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  6329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  126th  anniversary  of  the  granting  (at 


the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy. 
N.T.)  of  the  first  degrees  In  science  and  engi- 
neering ever  granted  In  any  English -speak- 
ing country;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H  R  5330.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  6331.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation   and    development    of    the    domestic 
fiuorspar  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  6332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation   and   development    of    the    domestic 
fluorspar  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  In> 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1372  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
spect  to  the  period  for  the  making  of  an 
election  as  a  small  buslnefs  corporation,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.R.  5334.  A  bill  to  extend  credit  to  private 
nonprofit  hoepltals  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
struction end  expansion  of  facilities;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.R.  5335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation   and    development    of    the    domestic 
fluorspar  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
HR.  5336.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  limit  for 
administrative  adjustment  of  claims  against 
the  United  Stites  under  the  tort  claims  pro- 
cedure to  12,500;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.R.  5337.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act 
of  1955.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  sala- 
ries of  certain  Postal  Transportation  Service 
sub'^titutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H  R.  5338.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purjxiaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6339.  A  bill  to  raiSe  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  91.25  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H  R.  5340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2 '4  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
HR.  5341.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  to  esubllsh 
a  hospital  In  the  State  of  New  York  especially 
equipped  for  the  treatment  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  LANK: 
H  Jt.  6342.  A  bill  to  create  a  presumption 
that  certain  impairment  of  health  caused  by 
hypertension  or  heart  disease  of  a  Federal  or 
District  of  Columbia  employee  is  inciured  in 
line  of  duty  for  purposes  of  certain  retire- 
ment and  disability  compensation  laws  or 
systems;  to  the  Committee  oa  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.R.  6343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ihtemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers  excise  tax  on  lacrosse  sticks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6344  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake ft  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  and  to  provide  for  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  a  parkway,  in  the  SUte 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mrs.  MAT: 
H.R.  6345.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
State  and  local  programs  to  combat  and  con- 
trol Juvenile  delinquency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  5346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to 
extend  to  employees  of  agricultural  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  county  committees 
the  salary  increase  beneflte  provided  by  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.  6347.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  ths  domesUc 
fluorspar   industry;    to   the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  6348.  A    bill    to    Incorporate   the   VJB 
Civil  Defense  CouncU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
RJt.  5349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Orange  County,  Calif.,  of  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  certain  real  property  situated  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
HJ.  Res.  287.  Joint     resoluUon     designat- 
ing the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJ.  Res.  288.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting a  State  from  taxing  certain  income 
of  a  nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HESS: 

H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  7-day  period  beginning  October  25. 
1960,  as  Cleaner  Air  Week;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of  items 
in  general  appropriation  bilU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  for  the  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
J^  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  atldltlonal  copies 
of  House  Report  1328,  85th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  make  every  ef- 
fOTt  to  have  built  on  Federal  unused  land  In 
the  city  of  Newport,  R.I..  a  saline  water  con- 
version plant;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral   Assembly    commending    Hon.   John   O. 
PASToax,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for  his 
stand  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  Textile  Inter- 
agency  Committee   in   the   Department  of 
Commerce  to  deal  with  the  problems  and 
foster  the  Interests  of  the  ailing  textile  in- 
dustry and  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
legislation   to   activate   these   recommenda- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
l&twro  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing 
the    President    and    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States,  urging  that  15  percent  of  all 
Federal  income  taxes  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  the  public  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  the  various  other  States  be  retained  In 
the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  various  other 
States  to  be  placed  in  the  general  funds  of 
the  respective  States,  etc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  appropriation  of  810  mlUlon  so 
that  the  construction  of  the  Yellowtall  Dam 
project  may  begin  at  once;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
requesting  that  immediate  statehood  be 
granted  to  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming  to  any  form  of  Federal,  re- 
gional, or  watershed  niles  or  regulations  set 
up  either  by  legislative  act  or  Executive 
order,  in  which  the  States  involved  would 
have  no  real  voice  in  administration  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
urging  enactment  of  legislation  that  wlU 
raise  the  flxed  price  of  gold  to  $70  an  ounce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Baziking  and  Currency. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  xxn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  aa  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly,  memorlalisliig  tba 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and   resolutions  were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLLING: 
H.R.  6360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  W. 
Greene;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.R.  6361.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Harry  H. 
Nakamura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
HJI.  6362.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Rubinstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  6353.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Akl 
Mato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  68M.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tom 
Pon  Shea;  to  the  Otwunlttee  on  the  Judld- 
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H.R.  6368.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Concep- 
cion  Lamer  and  Norma  Soriano  Tactacan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.6368.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  at  Mrs. 
Tome  Takamoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  GeorgU: 
H.R.  6367.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
F.  Ossorio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUB: 
H.R.  6358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elnar 
J.  W.  Limdell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT: 
H.R.  5359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita 
Pasentlne  Peterman;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 
H.R.  6360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUliam 
Thomas  Burch;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  6361.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Louis 
Fischer.  Peger  Seafoods,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  R.  Stuart;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  6362.  A   biU   for   the   relief  of   M.   E. 
Boales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  5363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
DlChlara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 

HJI.  5364.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Sp2c. 
Martin  Adams,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  5365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hllas 
Anthony  Lousedes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  DUnols: 
H.R.  5366.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marica 
Logonder;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY; 
HJI.  6367.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Evangeloa 
Pittas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 

H.R.  5368.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  eztenslon 
of  Ume  for  submitting  final  proof  on  the 
desertland  entry  of  Mrs.  Marian  R.  Smith; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
HJI.  5369.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  CaUa 
Longinl  Palma;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  5370.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  GulUermo 
Chial;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HJI.  5371.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kate 
Lorenz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  5372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Martinez-SUvas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

96.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  chair- 
man, the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  Chicago,  m.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
being  in  support  of  legislation  to  reinstate 
the  concturent  enforclblllty  of  State  sedi- 
tion laws,  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

97.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Maul 
County  Committee  for  Statehood,  Walluku, 
Maui,  T.H.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  relative  to  endorsing  statehood  for 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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March  5 


1959 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYINO  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308  (b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  AU  Information  requlrad  to  b«  filed 
under  tta*  provisions  of  tbls  section  with  tbe 


Clerk  of  the  Bona*  of  Rapreaentetltw  aad 
the  Secretary  ot  the  Senate  shall  be  aompUed 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  CoNcaxssioMAi.  Rccoao.  - 


The  Clerk  of  the  Hoose  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  •ubmit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilatlon  required  by  said  law  and  hare 
Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  recetrcd. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1958  were  received  after  October  20,  1958.  too  late  to  be  Incltided  in 

the  published  reports  for  that  quarter: 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em-         A.  Joseph  H.  Ball,  90  Broad  Street.  New 
ployees    Association,   Post    Office    Box    3189,     York.  N.Y 


South  Portland,  Maine 

D.   (6)   $181.     E.   (9)   $286.33. 

A.  Claris  Adams,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  330  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  333  But 
Oupertor  Street,  Chlcasro,  III. 

D.  («)   $10,880.39.     K.   (9>   $10,580.39. 

A.  American  Legion,   700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (0)    $1,67«.SS.     K.    (9)    $30,597.23. 


B.  Amerl«im  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  Boom  333.  Barr  BuUd- 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  ICra.  Paul  Blanshard.  408  A  Street  Nl. 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  BoeUl  Justice 
D.  (6)  $80.    X.  (9)  $40. 


A.  W.    a.    Blewett.    801    OUve    Street.    St. 
Louis.  Ifo. 

B.  Peabody  Coal  Oo..  SOI  OUve  Street,  St. 


A.  Barash  &  Hffman.  710  Sheraton  BuUd 
ing,  Washington.  D.C.  „,  ^„^ 

B.  Michel    T.    Halbouty,    511    Westhelmer  Louis  Mo 
Road.  Houston.  Tex.;  SkyUne  Oil  Co.,  Atlas  ^_ 
Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;  Global  Inter-  .     .„»,„    -    -^,,_^    ^«  -,  ..   -. 

prises  Corp.,  8C0  Petroleum  Club  Building.  Tort  K  ▼         =«»««».  *0  ^aU  Stnet  Mew 

Denver.  Colo.:  and  Don  B.  Unk.  841  Petro-  »  'w-iAn  r..  i.   ».          «_ 

B.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fennar  *  Smith. 


leum  Club  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 


A.  Barash  ft  Hoffman,  710  Sheraton  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  John  H.  Trigg.  Hlnkle  Building.  Roe- 

A.  American  Library  Association,  60  Bast     well.  N.  Mez. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


D.   (6)   $67.60.     R.  (9)   $4,416.99. 

A.  American  Life  Convention.  330  North 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)   $468.63.     K.   (0)   $515.88. 


A.  Adm.  Frederick  J.  B«U.  3000  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Automobile   Dealers   Asaocia- 
tion,  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3.90383. 


A.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute, 
Inc..  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.T. 
K.   (9)  $6,840.20. 


A.  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  BeU,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. _^ 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee     way  Street,  Boston. 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1025  Con- 

A.  American    Nurses'  Association.   Inc..   3     nectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  

A.  Carl    H.    Berglund.    1319    Washington 
BuUdlng.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
X.  (9)  $11.83. 


70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  A.    Dewey    Bond.    727    National    Frees 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (0)    $300.     K.   (9)    $348.51. 

A.  Ryman  Bookbinder,  81$  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  ot  Industrial  OrganlHitlons.  818 
l$th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

D.   (A)    $3,039.     K.   (9)    $435.64. 


A.  Boston  A  Maine  Railroad.  150  Cauw. 


D.  (6)   $53,460.98.     K.  (9)   $4,298.63. 


A.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $81,489.76.     K.  (9)  $5,315.10. 


A.  Boykln  &  De  Francis.  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mrs.    Claire    Hugo    Stinnee.    Groeeen- 
baimierstrasse  353,  Mulhelm-Ruhr.  Oermany. 

E.   (9)  $140. 


A.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1434  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $22,136.03. 

A.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  irnlted  States  Lines  Co.,   I   Broadway. 
Hew  York  City,  N.Y. 


A.  Bergson   &   Borldand.  918    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Freeport    Sulphur    Co.,    181    Bast    43d 
Street.  New  York,  N.T. 

K.  (9)  $0.76. 


A.  Boykln  &  De  Francis.  Staorabam  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Studiengeseiisrhaft  fur  PrlvatreebtUche 
Auslandslntereasen.  e.v.,  Contrescarpe  48. 
Germany. 

«.  (9)  $277. 


A.  ArtanMBs    Railroad     Cbmmlttee,     1118 
Boyle  Building,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 
D.  (8)   $3,000.     B.   (9)   $1,033.77. 


A.  Marela  Mosicant  Bernstein,  1584  Mount 
Eagle  Place,  AlexandrU.  Va. 

B.  United    Stataa-Japan    Trade     Oooneil.         ^  Homer  L.  Brink 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washlncton.  DC.     '*^-' Washington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150.  ^  National  Council  of 


A.  Homer  L.  Brlnkley.  744 


Flaoe 


A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller,   81S   10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 

A.  Arnold._Ftortaa    *    Porter,    1339    19th     gress  of  Industrial  OrganizaUons.  816  16th 


Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    30   Ro^e- 
feller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.T. 

E.   (9)  $1,056.24. 


Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $3,610.    E.   (9)  $842J0. 


A.  Arnold,    rart&a    &    Porter,    1229    19th 

Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Yuba     Consolidated     Industries,     San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (8)   81,360.     K.   (9)   837.77. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  818  Ccmnecticut  Avenoe 

NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Massachusetts    Protective    AssociaUon, 
Worcester.  Mass. 


tivea,  744  Jackson  Plaee  MW.,  Waahii^toa, 
oi  (8)  88,04880.    ■.  (9)  UOM. 

A.  C.  Blake  Brown.  838  17th  Street  Klf* 
Washington,  DO. 

B.  National    Association    of    Motor    Bus 
Operators,  839  17th  Street  WW..  Washington. 


A.  Brown   &   Lund.    1635   I   Street   NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  ft  Fbreign  Power  Oo,  Inc, 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  100  Church  Street,  New  York.  N.T, 

NW..  Washington,  D.C.  D.  (g)   gjoo.     X.  (9)   $86  06. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Xnsurance  CO.,  Wor- 

A.  Ash,  Bauersfeld  ft  Burton.  1931  I  Street     cester,  Mass.  

~    ~    "  ■              ~  ~                                                                                A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan.  S70  Madfaoa  Avenue, 

A.  Joel    D.    Blackmon.    1098    Connectteut  ^^^  York.  N.Y.  _     _^_ 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC  American  Institute  of  C^rtifled  Public 

B.  Confederated  Unions  of"  America,  Bayw  Accountants,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
mond  Building.  Baton  Bouge,  Za. 

D.  (8)  $460.   B.  (9)  $17.87. 


MW..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  717  North  Highland 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.    (9)  $63.27. 


A.  Association  of  American  Medical  col- 
leges, 2530  Ridge  Avenue.  Evanston,  Hi. 

B.  (9)  $2,600.03. 

A.  Balfour,  Outhrle  ft  Oo.,  Titd..  73  Wall 

Street.  New  York.  N.T. 
E.    (9)  $2,135.16. 


n.  (8)  8UB.    X.  (8)  880. 


A.  Jori   XX.   Blackmon.    1038   Oaaaaetleat  A.  George  B.  Bumham.  183  Tbix^L  Street 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.a  8K«  Washington.  DXL 

B.  Federation  ot  Independent  OH  Unions^  B>.  Bumham  «t»**— «Mrf>|  Ool.  ISS  Third  Street 
Post  Office  Box  1449,  Ponca  City.  Okla.  8S..  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  H60.   X.  (9)  $33.33.  D.  (8)  $224.    S.  (8)  $234. 


A.  Robert  M.  Burr.  101  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Mica  Industry  Tariff  Committee,  toruo* 
Pine.  N.C. 

D.   (6)   $800.     B.   (9)   $668.70. 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr.  101  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  John  L.  Carey.  370  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  InaUtute  of  Certified  Public 
AccountanU,  370  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (8)  8350. 

A.  Albert  E.  Garter,  1026  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.,  345  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (8)   $8,000.     B.  (9)   $3,663.80. 

A.  WUllam  L.  Carter.  1106  Barr  BiUlding, 
Waslilngton.  DC. 

B.  InternaUonal  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 3140  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,046.     X.  (9)   $3894.39. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 616  C.  A.  Johnson  BuUdlng.  Denver 
Colo. 

E.  (9)   $1J>74.23. 

A.  Victor  F.  Condello,  486  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  York,  488 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

X   (9)  8397. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Amnna. 
Iowa. 
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A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Counsel  for  Independent  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  Trucking  Industry, 
Inc. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Galveston  Cotton  Co.,  H.  Kempner,  and 
Tszas  Cotton  Industries.  Galveston.  Tex. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Salt  Producers  Association,  738  La  Salle- 
Wacker  Building,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Congenial  Retirement  Association. 
Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 

A.  Exigene  P.  Conser.  88  South  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago, 

i>.  (8)  8760. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  322  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  233  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $3,350. 

A.  CouncU  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1036  ConnecUcut  Avenue,  Washington. 

D.  (6)    $1,042.44.    E.   (9)   $1,042.44. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers'  Fsdcratlon. 
1000  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  Donald  M.  CounUian,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Gilbert  Cox,  EUiston,  Va. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Sol]  Conserva- 
tion DUtricts.  League  City,  Tex, 

A.  Oscar  Cox,  1635  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Balfotir.  Guttirle  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  73  WaU 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  Congopalm,  13 
Avenue  de  Aviatexirs.  LeopoldvUle,  Belgian 
Congo. 

D.   (6)    $1363.53.     B.   (9)   $11.28. 

A.  Robert  W.  Coyne,  1601  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  CouncU  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions, Inc.,  1601  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  $623.29.     X  (9)  $415.41. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis 
D.   (6)    $131,826.11.     E.    (9)    $1,122.03. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,029.     E.   (9)    $889.99. 

A.  8.  P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  ot  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  BxUldlng.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

A.  Robert  J.  Demichells,  640  Central  Ave- 
nue. Deerfield,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,575.     X  (9)  $185.60. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Bililders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,031.25.    E.  (9)  $82J4. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1800  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Doherty,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,136. 


A.  John  W.  Edelman,  1035  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,211.50.    E.  (9)  $461.67. 

A.  Harold   E.  Edwards,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.   1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,304.86.    S.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1001  Ccm- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  John  W.  Bmeigh,  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asaoda- 
tlon,  1040  Warner  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  8542.87.    E.  (9)  810. 


A.  Far  East  Group,  Inc..  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)  $56.    B.  (9)  $719. 

A.  Mrs.  Albert  X.  Farwell.  Box  188,  route 
3,  Vienna,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  First  United  Corp.,  80  WaU  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Sea  Coach  Transatlantic  Lines.  Inc.,  care 
of  Hotel  Dixie.  350  West  4Sd  Street.  New 
Yorlt.  NY. 

X.  (9)  $1,710. 

A.  W.  Robert  Pokes.  400  Midyette-Moor 
BuUdlng,  Tallahassee,  FU. 

B.  Florida  Railroad  AssoeUtion,  Mldvette- 
Moor  BxiUdlng,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

A.  W.  Robert  Pokes.  400  Midyette-Moor 
Building,  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

B.  The  Florida  Savings  and  Loan  League 
post -office  Box  2246,  Orlando.  Fla. 

A.  X.  F.  Forbes.  604  Mlssimi  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  ^^ 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $7,600. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  post-office 
Box  7284,  StaUon  C,  AtUnU,  Ga. 

A.  James  F.  Fort.  1424  18th  Street  NW- 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc- 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8400.    X.  (9)  $68.09. 

A.  Nolen  J.  Fuqiia,  Duncan.  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  SoU  Conserva* 
tlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  General  Federation  o^  Women's  Clubs, 
1734  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

A.  Clair  P.  Guess,  Jr.,  League  City.  Ttex. 

B.  National  Association  of  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Mrs.  Violet  M.  Ounther.  1341  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1841 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,769.95.     E.  (9)   $260.61. 

A.  Cli.  Hancock,  420  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association. 
D.  (6)   $5,322.47     E.   (9)   $976.83. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  744  JaCkson 
Place   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 744  Jadcson  Place  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,034.96.    B.  (A)  $371.76. 

A.  Winder  R.  Harris,  441  Washington  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ShipbuUders'  CouncU  of  America,  31 
West  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Douglas  L.  Hatch.  2037  O  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tungsten  Mining  C(»p.,  Henderson.  N.C 
D.  (6)   $2,500. 


A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  744  Jackson  Place  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 744  Jadcson  Place  NW„  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  82.636.    X.  (9)  8106.19. 

A.  Charles  H.  Heltnl,  1700  K  Street  NW- 
WaslUngton,  D.C. 
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B.  Padflc  Power  *  Light  Co..  Public  Serv- 
ice Building.  PortUuul.  Oreg. 
D.   (6)    $830.     K.   (8)   $an£0. 

A.  VcM  Bennendlnger,   1000  Oonacetlcut 

Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  AT«nu«,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   tSO. 

A.  Jake  D.  HIII,  1005  Secxirlty  Federal 
Building,  Oolumbla,  8.C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  AMOClation, 
1004  Seciu-lty  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
8  C 

&  (9)  $893.42. 

A.  Prank  N.  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  («)   $4,000.     B.   (»)    $800. 

A.  Bdward  D.  Hollander,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waohington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $71.40. 

A.  Mrs.  Jeney  Price  Houser,  1430  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,193.01.     E.  (9)  $1,193.01. 

A.  Temon  F.  Hovey.  101  Nott  Terrace. 
Schenectady.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  260 
Ifadlson  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $197.30. 

A.  WlUtam  J.  Hull,  1025  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  WUliam  J.  HuU.  1825  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
Inc. 

«.   (9)   $75. 

A.  John   If.   Hurley.   803   Hoge   Building. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
D.   (8)   $1,049.85. 

A.  Independent  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
IVtieking  Industry,  Inc.,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  International    Association    of    Machin- 
ists. Machinists  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
X.  (9)    $1,820. 

A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenu*  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $88. 

A.  Jeweh-y  Industry  T*«  Committee,  Inc., 
820  Highland  Avenue,  Newark,  NJ. 
D.   (8)   8825.     E.   (9)   $418.15. 

A.  Winiam  T.  Jbbe,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Ice  Industries. 
810  18tb  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Knowland  Jones.  Jr..  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,700.      E.  (9)    $100.84. 

•  A.  Max  M.  Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW- 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  LlpschuItB,  Altman,  Geragbty  A  Mul- 
ally,  630  Minnesota  BuUdlng.  St.  Paul.  M^T^T^, 


A.  JMrome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.   D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $1,873. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepaer,  Berwick  Bank  Build- 
ing, Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022,  Transportotlon  Center,  PbUa- 
delphla.  Pa. 

A.  A.  W.  Koehler,  839  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators, 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Komlners  ft  Fort,  529  TOwer  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  H.  BuU  Steamship  Co..  115  Broad 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Komlners  ft  Fort,  520  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc..  11  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse,  245  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,905.     E.  (9)    $5,719.20. 

A.  Samuel  J.  Lanahan,  810  Tl'ansportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Family  Finance  Corp..  201  West  14th 
Street.  Wilmington,  Del. 

D.    («)    $500.      E.    (8)17.82. 


A.  Charles  R.  Larson.  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washintrton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $542.87.     E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Larseter. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     £.  (9)   $150. 

A.  John  Lawler,  270  Madison  Avenue.  New 
Tork,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $110. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,801.     E.   (9)    $3,574.52. 

A.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis.  Jr..  Box  1517,  Bluefleld. 
W.Va. 

E.  (9)    $516.85. 

A.  J.  M.  B.  LewU.  Jr.,  Box  1517.  Bluefleld. 
W.Va. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc..  W- 
1481  First  National  Bank  Building.  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

E   (8)   $88.84. 

A.  Joe  T.  Lovett.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19tlk 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1424  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations.   Inc.. 
1424  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (8)   $3,000.     B.   (8)   $169.08. 

A.  John  E.  Lyle,  707  Wilson  Tower.  Corpus 
Chrtstl.  Tex. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  50  West  SOtli  Street.  Kew 
York.  N.Y. 


A.  LeRoy   E.   Lyon.   Jr.,   830  Wael  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California    Ralbnoad     AssoetattOB.    215 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
O.  (8)    $3,125.     X.  (9)   $1,549.04. 

A.  William  C.  MeOamant,  1146  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1146  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.   (9)   $30. 

A.  Charles  E.  McCarthy,  1501  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiaa- 
tions.  Inc.,  1501  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $390.     B.   (8)    $157.03. 

A.  Robert  B.  McClelland,  Duncan,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  League  City,  Tta. 

A.  WUUam  A.  UoCllntodc,  Jr.,  H47  Bkolde 

Boulevard,  Skokle,  III. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,  the   Hay-Adams   House,   Washington. 

D.C. 

• 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
A  rcnue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsbvfgh,  Pa. 

D.   (8)    $3,304.85.     B.  <9)    $100. 

A.  Bdward  F.  McOlnnls,  875  Park  Avenue. 

New  York.  NY. 

B.  Joseph  E  Seagram  ft  Sons,  Inc. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McOrath.  1636  L  StrMt  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Rome  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes,  1825  L  Street  MW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1375.     E  <•>   $201.87. 

A.  MacLelsh,  Spray,  Price  *  Underwood. 
134  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. 221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  Dl. 

K.  (9)  $281.02. 

A.  James  D.  Mann.  714  Sheraton  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Truck  CouncU  of  America,  Inc..  714 
Sheraton  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Marks  ft  Trowbridge,  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Basic  Industries  Power  Committee.  400 
Brie  Coimty  Savings  Bank  BuUdlng,  Buffalo, 
N.T. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  818  18th  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  lOUi 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $3,029.     E.   (»>   $821.05. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
er Workmen  of  NA.,  AFL-CIO,  2800  North 
Sheridan  Roiul,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,170.     E  (9)    $1,680.01. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  1908  Q  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Department  Store 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  132  West  4M  Street,  New 
York,   N.Y. 

D.  (8)   $878. 

A.  Ross  A.  Messer,  Post  Office  Box  1611, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  Offloe  ft 
Oeneral  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
Post  Ofllce  Box  1811,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $1,200.     B.   (8)    $71.81. 
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A.  James   O.  Mlefaaux.   1145   Itth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  BetaU  PMeraUon.  1145  10th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  IXC. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (•)  $100. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier,   1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Harry    B.   Betty    Estate.   First  Federal 
Building.  Davenport.  Iowa 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Claude  Mlnard.  215  Market  Street,  San 

Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  California    Railroad    Assodatloa.    215 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $350.     B.  (8)   $307.83. 

A.  Marion  S.  Monk.  Jr..  Batchelor.  La. 

B.  National  Association  of  SoU  Conserva- 
tion District.  League  City.  l^x. 

A.  Moot,   Sprague,  Marcy  ft   Oullck.  400 
Brie  County  Savings  Bank  BiUldlng.  Buffalo. 

•     N.Y. 

B.  Basic  Industries  Power  Committee,  400 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Building.  Buffalo, 

N.Y. 

A.  Silas  A.  Morehouse.  Poet  Office  Box  4088. 
Jefferson  Manor.  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  F.  W.  Clarke.  112  North  St.  Asaph  Street. 
Alexandria,  Va.  ^ 

A.  Andrew  P.  Murphy.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DXJ. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  Unlt^l  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,625.     E.  (9)   $88.03. 

wLS^n"    "^"^^  ^--^^  street, 
B.  National  Oommfttee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House.  Washington, 

•^t:  i\  ^•»*«'  Myers,  jr..  Poet   Office   Box 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

■•  '5'**  rtrmen  Association  Coop.,  post 
Office  Box  7284.  StaUon  C.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

•.«".!il*'2°*'  Associated  Businessmen.  Inc.. 
910  ITth  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.  (6)   $1,127.82.     E.  (9)   $1,885.55. 

A.  NaUonal  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  ' 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of   the    United    States.    1825    L   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   88.110M.    K.  (9)   $18,365.78. 

,  J^  ''***o*"^  AssocUUon  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 
D.  (8)  $343,511.88.    E.  (9)  $13,530.19. 

A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators. 839  17th  Street  NW,  Washlngtoo. 
D.C.  •~— • 

K   (9)    $1,161.18. 
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A.  Natlonfll  Association  of  Wheat  Orowers. 
Wasco.  Oreg. 

D.  (8)   $950^0.     B.  f9)  $060 JOc 

A.  National  AutomobUe  Dealers  AsrMia- 
tlon,  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.a 

E.  (9)   $30,555.61. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Insuranee  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
D.C 

D.  (8)  $390.    B.  (9)   $2,797A1. 

A.  NaUonal  Congress  of  Petroleum  Re- 
taUers,  Inc.,  825  FarweU  Btilldlng,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (8)  $1,799.12.    B.  (9)  $1,606J8. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington, 
IXC. 

D.  (8)    $yi5.     E.   (9)    $2,043*7. 

A.  National  Council,  junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $332,632.84.    E.  (9)  $2,244.75. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses.  Inc..  740  Washington  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $9,012.99.     X.   (9)    $9,012.99. 


A.  National  AssociaUon  of  Poet  Offloe  ft 
Oeneral  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
Post  Office  Box  1611,  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (8)    $10,003.29.     E.   (9)    $1,714.48. 

■'  A.  NaUonal  AssociaUon  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
HI.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $14.753J9. 

A.  NaUonal  Association  of  BelHgarated 
Warehouses.  Inc..  1210  Tower  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C 
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A.  National  RehabtlltaUon  Association. 
Inc..  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $392.64.    B.  (9)  $880. 

A.  NaUonal  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
Uon, 1040  Warner  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $12,401.50.     B.   (9)   $10,235.72. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,374.84.     E.   (9)    $1,823.97. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federatton,  Poet  Office 
Box  60,  Mount  Morris,  m. 
D.   (6)  $830.     K  (9)  $830. 

A.  National  Woman's  ChrisUan  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston. 

m. 

D.  (6)   $1,0MM.     B.   (9)   $1,708.12. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  '. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machln- 
ista.  Machinists  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     B.  (9)  $320. 

A.  John  W.  Nerllnger.  Jr.,  825  Farwtil 
BuUdlng.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  NaUonal  Congress  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers, Inc.,  326  FarweU  Building,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  8225. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Internatloiud  AssociaUon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1105  Barr  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

X.  (9)   8125.90. 


A.  Charles  A.  Parker.  Roam  714.  1848  Con- 
aactlcttt  Avenue  KW.,  WaslitBgton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aviation  TktMlee  Association, 
1346  ConnecUcut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

O.  (6)  $1,890^. 

A.  Joseph    O.    Parker.    581     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal    Turkey    Federation.    Box    69. 
Moimt  Morris,  m. 

X.  (0)  $83.58. 

A.  Patent  Office  Society,  Box  886.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $226.    K.  (9)   $225. 

A.  Mrs.  Esther  Petoeon.  815  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial    Union    Department,    APL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Sireet  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)   $2,667.66.    X.  (9)    $754.17. 

A.  Hugh  Peterson. 

B.  GeorgU  Power  Co,  76  Marietta  Street. 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

D.  (6)  $3,760. 

A.  Iris  Peterson,  4201  Maasachusetta  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Line  Stewards  and  StewardesMS 
AssociaUon  IntemaUonal,  66th  and  Cicero 
Avenue.  Chicago,  HL 

A.  PhUco  Corp,  Tioga  aiMl  C  Streets. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney.  1424  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     B.  (9)   $61.46. 

A.  Pl^Llns    Cotton    Growers,    Inc,    220-221 
Lubbock  National  BuUdlng,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
D.  (6)   $6,981.26.     B.  (9)   $1,626. 

A.  Gordon  M.  Quamstrom,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokle.  Dl. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  Bouse.  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Radue,  8408  Qoebee 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DX3. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Bush  Street.  Chicago. 

A.  Otie  M.  Reed.  HOT  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Creameries  Association.  817 
New  YOTk  Building,  St.  Patil,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    K  (9)   $3,794.27. 

A.  George  L.  Reid.  Jr,  1010  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Orowets. 
Wasco,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)   $900.     K  (9)   $60.30. 

A.  George  L.  Reld.  Jr,  1424  lOth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Aasodations,  Inc, 
1424  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81,999.8e.     B.  (8)   $72.86. 


A.  John  A.  O'DonneU.  1424  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  AssoclattoiM,  Inc, 
1424  16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  DjC 

D.  (6)   $1,749.99.     B.  (9)    $188.70. 

A.  Robsct  J.  ODosmeU.  Mafestlo  Theatre 
BuUdlng,  Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Council   of   Motion  Picture   Organlza« 
tlons.  Inc.,  1501  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John   Arthur  Reynolds.  853    Cortland. 
Fresno.  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  AssociaUon  of 
California,  2201  F  Street,  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

D.  (8)   $1,800.     B.   (9)   $8,001.26. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Rhodes.  740  11th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DX;. 

B.  Credit  Union  NaUonal  Association,  inc, 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $575.     E.   (9)  $2. 
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A.  BUI  BlcharcU,  OrlMuu,  Nefar. 

B.  National  AsaoeUtlon  of  SoU  Oaaatmt^^ 
tton  DUtrlcts.  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Harry  H.  Rleck.  Preston.  Md. 

B.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Soli  Conaenrao 
tlon  DUtrlcts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  John  J.  Higgle.  744  Jackson  Plao«, 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera> 
tlves,  744  Jackaon  Place  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.  (6)  |3,oai.9«. 

A.  George  D.  RUey,  81S  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations.  81S  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  18,029.    E.  (»)  $1,11S.87. 

A.  H.  J.  Rlpp,  811  North  aad  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

B.  Botherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks-Freight  Handlers  Express  and  Station 
Employees,  lOlS  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

O.  (8)  IMO.    B.  (9)  9894.74. 

A.  William  Neale  Roaoh.  1494  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1424  leth  Street  NW.,  Wuhington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (0)  $398.30. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel.  Harris  &  Caskey,  500 
Wire  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rayon  Staple  Fiber  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Room  7319,  Empire  SUte  Building,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  191,728.21.    S.  (9)  11,732.06. 

A.  Frands  J.  Ryley,  619  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix,  Aris. 

B.  Cteneral  Petroleum  Corp.,  Los  Angeles; 
Richfield  Oil  Corp.,  Loe  Angeles;  Shell  Oil 
Co..  San  Francisco;  Standard  OU  Co.  of 
California,  San  Francisco;  Tidewater  Oil  Co., 
San  rrandaco;  Union  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

A.  SelTage  &  Lee,  Inc..  1825  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AmertcanCarpetlnstltute,  Empire  State 
Building.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (•)  99,000.    B.  (9)  $211.68. 

A.  Selvag*  *  Uf.  Inc..  1835  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Ohloago  IfercantUe  Exchange,  110  North 
FrankUn  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

B  (0)  $8.49. 

A.  8«lv«c«  ii  Lm.  Inc..  1696  I  Street,  Waah- 
Ingtoa,  D.O. 

B.  ZTanhoe  Trading  Co..  Inc..  974  Ifadlaon 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    B.  (9)  $469.89. 

A.  SelTftft  h  L$«,  Ino..  1628  X  Strtet  NW.. 
WMhington,  D.O. 

B.  New  York  Ooffe*  *  Sugar  Esohangt.  TO 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1J00.    K  (9)  $18.41. 

A.  W.  Lm  Shield,  1701  X  Street  NW..  WMh- 
ington,  D.O. 

B.  Amtrloaa  Lift  OonttntloB,  810  North 
Mlohlffan  Avtnut,  Ohloafo,  111, 

D.  (6)  $146.46.    B,  (9)  $7.96. 

A.  Paul  SlftOB.  UM  leth  Itratt  MW« 
WaablnttOB.  0.0. 

B.  United  Automobile,  Alroraft,  Agrloul- 
tural  Zmplemant  Worken  of  Amerloa  (UAW). 

D.  (•)  $|.au.lt.    1.   (9)  |79l.a«. 

.^-  .^'J?'  *"^^*  ^^^  ^"^^  *«■  M.  ICounl 

Morris,  m. 


B.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Post  Office 
Box  89,  Mount  Morris,  111. 
D.  (8)  $120.    E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Smaller  Magaslnee  Postal   Committee, 
Poet  Office  Box  078,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
D.  (6)    $1,954.     B.   (9)    $1,520.37. 

A.  Charles  M.  Smith.  740  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $487.38.     E.  (0)  $8.26. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr.,  1709  North 
Olebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 2140  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,081.36.     E.  (0)  $563.09. 

A.  William  D.  Snow,  970  Spltxer  Building, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers, Inc.,  325  Farwell  Building,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (8)   $375. 

A.  William  D.  Snow.  970  Spitaer  Building. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers, Inc.,  326  Farwell  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (8)   $375.    E.  (9)   $81.54. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  S20 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.   (8)   $388.25.     B.   (9)   $188.01. 

A.  Tliomas  O.  Stack.  1104  West  104th 
Place.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc., 
1104  West  104th  Place,  Chicago.  UL 

D.   (8)   $1300.     E.   (9)   $4,818.51. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Ada  B.  Stough.  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc..  132 
Third  Street  BE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried  *  FTank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Adhesive  Manufacturing  Association  of 
America.  441  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  A  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Browning,  Mont. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  A  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Ben  Blumenthal,  809  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  A  Prank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
lUatrvation.  Paaoh  Springi,  Aria. 

A.  Straiaer,  Sptegelberg,  Pried  A  Prank, 
1700  X  StTMt  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Laguna  PuaMo  of  Naw  Masloo,  Lafuaa, 
N.  Ilai. 

A.  •traa8$r,  Iplactlbart ,  Prtad  A  Fraak, 
ITOO  X  Str««t  NW.,  WaahrBitoa.  D.O. 

B.  National  Boatlnt  AMoelation,  IMt 
Xannapla  AT«nu«,  inanaapolla.  inaa. 

A.  StrauMf.  IplMllbwrf.  PH$d  A  Itaak. 
1700  X  street  NW.^WMhlBgtOB.  D.O. 

B.  The  Nea  Paroe  Tribe,  Lapwal.  Idaho. 


A.  Strasser,  Sptegelberg.  Fried    h    n-ank, 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strass«r.  Splegelberg.  Fried  &  l^ank, 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Car- 
los, Ar  is. 

A.  Arthur  Sturgis,  Jr.,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  I9th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (8)    $16.04.     E.    (0)    $13.80. 

A.  J.  Monroe  Sullivan.  1828  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
16  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (8)   $682.50.     B.   (9)  $806.02. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk,  Oould  A  Bfron.  1116 
Woodward  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  30  West  50th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  $16,887.50. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  National  Tuberculoeis  Ajsooiatlon.  1700 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Taylor.  Jr..  918  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Ino..  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Christy  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan,  536 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  NaUonal  Association  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractors,  16  Park  Bow,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)   $295.90. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas.  1000  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (8)   $1,500. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson.  711  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington, DC. 

B.  American  Nxirses'  Association,  Inc.,  9 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   $1,011.49. 

A.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  and  Townsend 
National  Weekly,  Inc.,  808  North  CH>itol 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.a 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  951  Kearney 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $12,336.91.   B.  (9)  $19,156.38. 

A.  United  Oarebral  Palsy  AMOclatlona,  181 
West  44th  Street.  New  York.  M.T. 

E.  (0)  $1,419.99. 

A.  United  Stataa-Japan  Trada  OounoU, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW^  Waahingtoa, 
D.O. 

D.  (6)  $896.60.    B.  (9)  $999. 

A.  Unlvaraal  Baaaareh  and  OonaultaBia, 
Ino.,  991  Dupont  Olrcla  BuUdlng,  Waahlnf 
ton.  DO. 

B.  Bapublle  of  Ouba. 
E  (9)  •18.669.I4. 

A.  A.  Davltt  Vanaeh,  1088  Ooanaolleut  Ava* 
Bua  NW.,  Waahlngloa.  D.O. 

B.  Amerloan  Praaldant  Unaa.  1000  Ooo* 
tteetteut  Avenue  NWh  Washinfftoa,  D.a 

D.  (0)   $6,000. 
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A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Cliicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $999.15. 

A.  Herbert  P.  Walton,  7447  Skokie  Boule- 
vard. Skokle.  m. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Waahington. 
DC. 

A.  Charlea  A  Washer,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1146  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $19.80. 

A.  Jeremiah  O.  Waterman.  165  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9959.     B   (9)   $204.55. 

A.  Weaver  A  Olaaale,  1295  19th  Street  NW.. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc.. 
Btatler  Hotel.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9500.    B  (9)  919.90. 

A.  Weaver  A  Olassie,  1226  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asaocla- 
tton  and  the  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty 
Contracting  Industries.  Inc.,  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $12/)00.    B  (9)  $84847.      ^ 

A.  Weaver  A  aiaasie,  1325  10th  Street  NW., 
Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
AaK>eUtlon,  740  11th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    B.  (9)  971J9. 

A.  Weaver  A  Glassle,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Philoo  Corp.,  Tioga  and  C  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


A.  John     C.     White.     838 

Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

ZX   (6)  $760.     X.  (9)  $3.63. 


Transportation 


A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  604  Mission  Street.  San  Ptan Cisco. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $19^)07.67.    B  (9)  $254.69. 

A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  501  Mutual  Build- 
ing. Richmond.  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.  (6)  $2,140.85.     E.  (9)  $2,140.83. 

A  Myron  Wiener,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Far  East  Group.  Inc.  Room  501. 1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Oragun  A  Barker.  744  Jack- 
eon  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Wind  River 
Reeervatlon,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

B  (0)  $33.06. 

h.  Wilkinson,  Oragun  A  Barker,  744  Jack- 
aon Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Ttibes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

B   (9)  $10.11. 

A  Wilkinson,  Crsgun  A  Barker,  744  Jack- 
aon  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Klamath  Indian  Tribe.  Klamath  Agency, 
Or  eg. 

B  (9)  $81.01. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  A  Barker,  744  JaOk- 
■on  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  Keshena. 
Wia. 

E.  (9)  $32.35. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A  Barker.  744  Jack- 
aon Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  QvlBalelt  Indian  Tribe,  Taholah.  Wash. 

A.  Wnkinson.  Cragun  ft  BailEer.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  WeUpinit.  Wash. 

A.  James  L.  Wllmeth.  S027  North  Brocul 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  The  National  Council  of  the  Junior  Or- 
der of  United  American  Mechanics  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

A.  S.  Raymond  Wllacm.  104  0  Street  NB,, 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Friends  Coramittee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 104  C  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,463.84.    B  (9)  $15.27. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1635  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Rome  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $1,187.50.    B.  (9)  953.22. 

A.  Alt>ert  Y.  Woodward.  1838  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line.  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Tttrmlnal.  Burbank,  Calif. 

E.  (0)  $1,140.99. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1698  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  OU  A  Oas  Co.,  811  West  Seventh 
atraat,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Paul  D.  Yager,  916  Investment  Building, 
Wasliington,  D.O. 

B.  The  Income  Fund  of  Beaton,  Xnc.  294 

Washington  Street,  Boston. 
B  (0)  $66.87. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  fonowlnff  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1958: 

(NoTS. — The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

PZLB  Two  Ck>pxia  With  thi  StctsTABT  or  thx  Sxnati  and  Fn^  Thucs  Copxss  Wrra  thx  Cuouc  or  thi  House  or  RsntxssNTAnvn: 

This  page  (page  1)  1b  designed  to  aupply  Identifying  daU:  and  page  a  (on  the  back  of  thU  page)  deale  with  financial  daU. 

PLACS  an  "X"  BSLOW  THX  APPROPRUTI  Lrfm  OS  FlOXTRX  IN  THX  BoS    AT  THX  RlQHT  Or  THX  "RXPORT"  HXADtNO  BxLOW: 

"PaxuiniiAaT-  Rxpoxt  ("RegUtration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QuASTisLT"  Rxpost:  to  indicate  which  one  of  the  fo\ir  calendar  quarters  U  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "8,"  "0,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instructions  wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  ail  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:  19 


REPORT 

PT7RSUANT  TO  FXOXSAL  RXQULATXON  Or  LoBBTINO  ACT 


QUABm 


1st 


ad 


Sd      4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


(b) 


NoTX  ON  ITIM  "A". — (a)  In  Oenxral.    ThU  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual.  a«  follows: 

(1)^  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Skpakate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(1)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  becaiise  Reports  ara 

filed  by  their  employers. 

Oroanization  or  Individual  Filing  : 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  a.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Emoloyer.  list  names  or  agents  or  employee* 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NoTX  ON  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  U  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emplotxr. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NoTx  ON  ITIM  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'leRislatlon"  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  LxcisLATivx  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1  ^ 

I 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  <b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  thoee  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


combine  a 


(Answer  Items  1, 2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

*■  JL^^^^  ^  *  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlci- 
?***tr.  ^fP®"^^®'  ''"I  °«:  «"^  i'  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "K"  on  the  back  of  thU  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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NoTx  ON  Itxm  "D." — (o)  In  Oeneral.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  xMlue.  When  an  organiaation  or  individual  uses 
prtnted  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organlaation  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
Section  302  ( a )  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  is  roa  an  Bmplotxr— (1)  In  Oeneral.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  OrganiMationa. —Somt  organisations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organiaations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organlxations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Report  is  for  an  Agent  or  Emplotee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Smploj/er  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  SSOO  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  6,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Rxcxipts  (iNCLxniiNO  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  • Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributorsf 

3.  t Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4.  » Recelpu  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  14^  i^  ^ta^  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

-    ~ _       ...          ^        ,            .        ..        >.    V  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ ...Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.)  ^ays  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more : 

e.  » Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "6")  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  approximately  the  slae  of  this 

7.  • Received  durtng  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  P«««-  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  '•Amount"  and  "Name  and 

■    a  XoTAi    frnm   Jin     1    tihrnTifrh    thin   Qiinrtir    rArirt    "«"  Address  Of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

B.  a Total  from  Jan.    1   through   this  Quarter    (Add     6  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^^  g^   j^^^  g^  September  30.  or  December  31.    Prepare 

,  ^      ^     _.  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Loaru  Received 

"The  term  'contrtbutlon'  includes  a  .  .  .  loon  .  .  ."— 8ec.  30a(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

10.  • Borrowed  from  others  dtuing  this  Quarter  $i  ,500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.T. 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,786.00     IHe  Roe  Cor poraUon,  2611  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 

13.  9..... "Bxpense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  93,285.00    Total 

NoTX  ON  Item  "B". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expendittire'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— Section 
802(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  is  roa  an  Agent  or  Bmflotke.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

I.  ExPENorruxxs  (Inclitdino  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  numb^. 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  9 Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  9 .....Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 


•1") 

S.  9 Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  9 Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

8.  9 Oflice  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

0.  9 Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  9 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  9 All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditures'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  9 Repayment  received  dtiring  this  Quarter 


—Sec.  S02(b). 


0. 
10. 


9 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "S") 

9 Xxpended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  9 .....TOTAL  from  January  1  through  tills  Quarter  (Add  *V 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
•  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

91.760.00     7-11:         Boe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  LouU. 

Mo. — ^Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  BiU." 

93.400.00    7-15,  8-16.  9-15:     Britten  A  Blatten.  8127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,   D.C. — ^Public   relations 
service  at  9800.00  per  month. 


94.160.00 
FAGEM 


Tortu, 
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A.  OUrta  Adama.  1701  K  Street  NW,  Waah- 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  Amarlean  Life  Conventloai,  380  North 
Mlcblgan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HL 

A.  J.  Oareon  Adkenon,  978  National  Prew 
Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Artbxir  F.  Aebersold,  900  F  Street  NW, 
Wasblngton,  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employaee  of  ttxe  U.S.  Ctovernment,  900  F 
Street  HW^  Washington,    D.C. 

D.  (0)  •1.706.68.    B.  (9)  #43.50. 

A.  AFL-CIO    Maritime     Committee,     132 
Third  Street  SB.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    97.842.60.     B.    (9)    $8,852.45. 


A.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  87,132.54.    E.  (9)  $7,132.54. 

A.  Alex  Akerman,  Jr.,  1366  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Antl-Prlce  Fixing  Association, 
1366  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Xxmla   J.    AUen,    1131    NashvlUe    Truat 

Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armoiir, 
1001  l*th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  128 
East  14th  Street.  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $850.    E.  (9)  $66.21. 


A.  W.  L.  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

B.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 
8605  Cameron  Street,  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  WUliam  B.  AUen.  917  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Rubber,  Cork.  Llnoleiun  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America,  High  at  Mill 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  12.130. 

A.  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev- 
erages. 1128  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  621  West  67th 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
Z.  (9)    $7,600.22. 

A.  American  Cotton  Manufactm-ers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng.  Charlotte. 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,888.21.    E.  (9)  $6,888.21. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  ni..  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $21,621.    S.  (9)  $21,621. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  AFL-CIO 
Building.  Wiifhlngton.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $34,981.80. 

A.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
67th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $156,649.11. 

A.  American  Hull  Insurance  Syndicate,  99 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.T. 

E.  (9)    $16,452.78. 

A.  American     Humane     Association.     896 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.   (9)    $1,464.82. 

A.  Amerlc;  -^    Institute   of   Marine   Under- 
writers, 99  John  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
E.  (9)   $400. 


A.  American  Life  Convention,  3S0  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl. 
D.   (6)  $358.16.     X.  (9)  $380.76. 

A.  American     Medical     Association.     585 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  IlL 
D.  (6)  $10,000.    X.  (9)  $11,086^7. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $11,326.68.     B.   (9)    $3,414.11. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc. 
(Development  Fund-Legislative),  care  of  Dr. 
H.  Ward  Xwalt.  Jr..  8001  Jenkins  Arcade. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $1,717.49. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 
D.  (6)   $675.57.    E.  (9)  $575.57. 

A.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  132 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C,  and  52 
Vanderbllt  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2368.22.     B.   (9)    $1,397.40. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  50  West 
60th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $32.     B.   (9)    $8395. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $64,045.26.     E.   (9)   $1,453.66. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,381.85.     E.   (9)   $2,381.85. 

A.  American  Steamfhip  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  Room  233,  Barr  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $50,236.     E.  (9)   $14,654.73. 

A.  American  Tariff  League,  Inc.,  19  West 
44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American    Textile    Machinery   Associa- 
tion, 60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.    (6)    $2.20. 

A.  American  TVamp  Shipowners  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $6,093.35. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $10,290.06.     E.   (9)   $14,922.37. 

A.  AMVETB  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  H).   1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 

Washington.  D.C. 
£.   (9)   $1,562.50. 

A.  Amerk»n  Veterinary  Medical  Atry^a- 
tlon.  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

E.  (9)  $497.09. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,915.76.    B.  (9)   $3,291.26. 

A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference,  815  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,725.    K.  (9)   $2,078.20. 

\ 


A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  200  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cerro  de  Pasoo  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Rank  Building,  Montgomery, 

Ala. 

A.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee. 1144  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     B.  (9)  $138.16. 
<  

A.  Arkansas  Rallrocd  Committee.  1118 
Boyle  Building,  1  Ittle  Rock.  Ark. 

B.  Class  1  railroads  operating  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 
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A.  W.    C.    Arnold,    200    Colman    Building. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

B.  Alaska  Salmon  Industry.  Inc..  200  Col- 

nutn  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


A.  George  B.  ArnsUln.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $274.20.     B.   (9)  $18.70. 

A.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation. 
10  Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.T. 

B.  (9)  $1,215.04. 

A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc..  20th  and  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, 2530  Ridge  Avenue.  Bvanston,  IlL 

E.  (9)  $2,600.02. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  III. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $1,S00. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $18,618.45.    B.  (9)  $18,618.45. 

A.  Association  of  Ametiean  Ship  Ownsrs. 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Association    of    Casualty    and    Surety 
Companies.  00  John  Street.  New  York.  N.T. 
D.   (6)    $1,957.88.     E.    (9)    $1,957.88. 

A.  AsMciatlon  of  Western  Railways,  224 
Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Edward  Atkins.  51  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  National  Aaaociatlon  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores,  Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.  (9)   $250. 

A.  Charles  E.  Babcock,  Route  2,  Box  406. 
Vienna.  Va. 

B.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
Americans.  3027  North  Broad  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.  (9)   $1. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  jr..  1115  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aeronautical  Training  Society,  1115 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 


A.  Frederic  A.  Baker,  296  Lexington  Road, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

B.  Federated  Indians  of  California. 

A.  George  P.  Baker,  6  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago.  111. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

.  A.  John  A.  Baker. 
°  B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America   (National  Farmers 
Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,274.88.     B.    (9)    $96.42. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Ball,  90  Broad  Street,  New 
York.    NY. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  room  233,  Barr  Biiilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)   $82631. 

A  J.  H.  Ballew,  1103  Stahlman  BiUldlng, 
Nashville,   Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    $3300. 

A.  Hartman  Barber,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2301.96.    B.   (9)  $976.44. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Friendly  h  BaU.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Marcla  Muslcant  Bernstein,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1(XX)  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Bessemer  Securities  Corporation,  800 
Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  (9)   $50,000. 

A  Andrew  J.  Blemlller.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  A  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,610.    E.  (9)   $839.69. 

A.  Hudson  Blery,  4517  Carew  Tower,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.,  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  224  Southern  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Friendly  A  BaU.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $232.42.    E.  (9)  $17. 

A.  WiUlam  O.  Barr,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Parking  Association.  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Blgham.  Englar.  Jones  A  Houston.  99 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, The  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  the  United  States,  American  Cargo 
War  Risk  Reinstirance  Exchange,  American 
Hull  Insurance  Syndicate. 

D.    (6)    »400.     E.    (9)    $15,995.60. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Massachusetts  Protective  Association. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insiurance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A.  John  H.  Blvlns.  50  West  50th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West 
60th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  James  C.  Black,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  (>3rp..  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $500. 


A.  Roy  Battles,  744  Jackson  Place  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  744  Jackson 
Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,450. 

A.  B.  P.  Behrens.  1319  18th  Street  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Maniifacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  NW..  Wtishlngton. 
D.C. 

A.  Bert  Bell,  1  Bala  Avenue.  Bala-Cynwyd. 
Pa. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue. Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

B.   (9)    $1.75. 

A.  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Bell.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Em.ployees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $4300. 


A.  Joel    D.    Blackmon.    1028    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Unions  of  America.  Rey- 
mond  Building.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $178i28. 

A.  Joel    D.    Blackmon,    1028    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federation  of  Independent  Oil  Unions. 
Post  Office  Box  1449.  Ponca  City.  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton   Council   of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  0905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  W.    G.    Blewett,    301    Olive    Street,    St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  301  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National     Association     of     Investment 
Companies.  61  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $375. 

A.  A.    Dewey    Bond,    727    National    Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  69  Bast  Van 
B\u«n  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.  (9)   $19830. 


A.  Hyman  Bookbinder,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indtistrlal  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,029.     B.  (9)   $668J«. 

A.  Joeeph  L.  Borda,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Lyle  R.  Boren,  Seminole.  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicaco,  III. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  Yorl    N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $375.     £;.  (9)  $208. 

A.  O.  Stewart  Boswell,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

A  Harold  P.  Braman,  907  Ring  Building, 
18th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  907  Ring  Building,  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  Harry  R.  Brashear,  610  ShOTeham  Biiild- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aircraft  Ind\istries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Frank  P.  Brennan,  Avoca.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Power  A  Light  Co..  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street. 

New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Homer  L.  Brinkley,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley.  220  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp..  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Derek  Brooks.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DlC. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $445.96. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $3,599.96.     B.   (9)    $3,599.96. 

A.  Bryant  C.  Brown,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
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A.  J.  D.  Brown,  1035  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  AaaocUtlon, 
1035  Connecticut  ATenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   •«>. 

A.  Brown  ft  Lund,  1636  I  Street  NW..  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $366.25.    X.  (»)   1410.13. 

A.  Oeorge  S.  Buck.  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  9905, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Cit- 
izens Bank  Building.  Bunnell.  Fla. 

D.  (6)   $1,350.     E.    (9)    H9.3T. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  The  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Dis- 
trict. 720  Florida  Title  Building,  Jackson- 
TUle.  Fla. 

D.   (6)    tl.350.     E.   (9)    $87.70. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  740  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y..  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
740  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $3,219.06. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Omc«  Box  860.  Lexington. 

D.  (6)   $11,000. 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  JOl  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Mica  Industry  Tariff  Committee,  care 
of  S.  A.  Montague.  Spruce  Pine  Mica  Co., 
Spruce  Pine,  N.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  101  Park  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 155  East  44th  Slreet.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Orrln  A.  Biurows.  1200  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $3,374.99. 

A.  Hollis  W.  Burt.  Room  1212.  Munsey 
Bvdldlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $41.26. 

A.  Sherman  *E.  Burt,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Coal  Sales  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  C.  Butler,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Wafhlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchtindlse  Mart.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)   $275.     E.   (9)   $4.37. 

A.  C.  G.  Caffrey,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cotton  Manufactvirers  Institute,  Inc., 
1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N  C. 

D.   (6)    $760.20.     E.   (9)    $27. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.  <9)    $337.35. 

A.  Campaign  for  the  48  States,  Cotton 
Exchange  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  602  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  James  A.  Campbell.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,403.81.     E.   (9)    $440.38. 


A.  John  T.  Carlton.  2517  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  AFsoclatlon  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $276.20. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Penobscot 
Building,  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Henderson  H.  Carson.  600  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Canton.  Oiilo.  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washinjton,  DC. 

B.  East  Ohio  Gas  Co..  1405  East  Sixth 
Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $580. 

A.  Albert  E.  Carter.  1026  16th  Street  NW.. 
Wnrhlngton,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  Sc  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $1,668.64. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $320.    E.  (9)  $355.70. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
State,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers.  2521  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  M.  Golodetz  &  Co.,  120  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Christian  Amendment  Movement,  804 
Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $2,609.68.    E.    (9)  $6,207.47. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  132  Third  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lab^-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  1900.    E.   (9)  $97.8a. 


A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service.  533 
Shoreham  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Friendly  &  Ball.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Papermarkers"    Felt    AsEoclatlon.     1215 
Unity  Street.  PhUadelphla.  Pa. 


A.  Omer  W.  Clark.  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.   (9)   $24)19.71. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  625  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  St  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chlcaso, 
111. 


A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Friendly  &  Ball.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sporting  Arms  Sc  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers' Institute.  250  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Clarence  E.  Cleveland.  Montpellrr,  Vt. 

B.  Vermont    State    Railroads    Association, 

Montpeller,  Vt. 

A.  A.  C.  Cocke.  821  Graiver  Street,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  233  Borr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $603.23. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  11  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $234.63. 

A.  Conunlttee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financing, 
50  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Committee  for  Collective  Security.  00 
John  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
D.  (6)   $75.     E.  (9)  tll7Jl. 

A.  Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey Building.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Committee  for  Return  of  ConAscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property.  926  Niftlonal 
Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


D.   (6)   $200. 


(9)    $100. 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $10,343.92. 

A.  Victor  F.  Condello,  466  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY. 

B.  New  York  SUte  AnoclaUon  of  Rail- 
roads. 466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amana  Refrigeration.  Inc.,  Amana, 
Iowa. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon.  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Counsel  for  Independent  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  to  the  Trucking  Industry, 
Inc. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Salt  Producers  Association.  726  La -Salle 
Wacker  Building.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  John    C.    Cone,   815    ISth    Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pan    American   World   Airways   System, 
815  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Conference  on  State  Defense.  Ill  8th 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


A.  Julian  D.  Conover,  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Orval  R.  Cook,  610  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Raymond  A.  Oook,  3300  Gulf  Building, 

Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Bouston.  Tsx. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowcn  Bulldlnc. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Sxcbasge,  11  WaU 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

A.  Cooper  A  Sllverstein.  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Advanced  Ufe  Under- 
writers, 708  Bowen  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Cooper  A  SUverstein,  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Southern 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Wilmer  A.  Cooper,  104  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 104  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  («)   $161.64. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  Association.  Inc.,  343  South  Dear- 
born street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)    $10,600.    E.   (9)   $1,100. 


A.  Cordage  Legislative  Committee.  850 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

B.  (9)    $2,166.44. 

A.  Ben  C.  Corlett,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  Bast 
86th  8tre-t.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)  $1,250.    B.   (9)  $143.86. 

A.  Edward  J.  Coughlin.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1»S.    B.  (9)   $30. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracUng  Industries.  Inc..  610  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

K.   (9)  $4,396.24. 

A.  Donald  M.  Couniban.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers'  I'Werstlon,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Couniban.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


A.  Covington  A  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Sys- 
tem. 400  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (6)  $4,441.78. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  IVust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1955 
Legislature,  Poet  Office  Box  3170,  Honolulu, 
TM. 

A.  Covington  A  Burling,  701  Union  Tfust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Savings  Banks'  Conunlttee  on 
TaxaUon.  60  Bast  42d  Street,  New  York,  M.Y. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  TTtut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asao- 
otation,  2071  Bast  103d  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A.  CoTingtoa  *  Burling,  701  Union  Ttust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohk>  Deposit  Guarantee  Fund.  1808 
FUth  Third  Bulk  Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

A.  OUbert  Oox,  ESLliston.  Va. 

B.  National  AssociaUcm  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  A.  M.  Crawford.  704  Title  and  IVust 

Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  05  Market  Street, 
Ban  Francisco.  Oallf .,  and  the  Atchison.  To- 
peka A  Santa  Fe  RaUway,  131  East  Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Edward  B.  Croeland,  196  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y..  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $4,999.99. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  13050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Paul  Cunningham,  575  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Ax.erlcan  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors and  Publishers.  575  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,029.    B.  (9)  $881.73. 

A.  Ralph  K.  Curtlss.  917  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh  Street.  Racine.  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Charles  L.  Cusumano,  42  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Vlncenzo  Buttaro.  64  Nelson  Street. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and  Miss  Domenica  Buttaro. 
Via  Euccarlne  76.  Mola  di  Bari.  Province  of 
Barl.  Italy. 

B.   (9)    $60. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianspcdls.  Ind. 

A.  D.  C.  Daniel,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biueau  Federation,  3300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $U50.    £.  (9)  $22.37. 

A.  Joan  E.  David.  Wyatt  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associate!. 

A   Bertram  O.  Davis. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.  (6)  tlJM)6. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  926  South  Roman 
Avenue.  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  149 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.   (9)   $262.30. 


A.  Donald  8.  Dawaoa.  T81  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp..  730  South  Michi- 
gan Avenu«,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Donald  6.  Dawson.  T31  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc.,  Empire  State 
Building.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Watch  Association.  Inc..  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,360.32. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  A  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers' 
Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  and  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A.  Richard  A.  DeU.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Mary  S.  Deu«l,  8026  Cambridge  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $840. 

A.  R.  T.  DeVany.  918  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactvirers 
of  the  UBA. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  705  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,728.30.     E.   (9)    $103.80. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  Post  Office 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $833.89.    E.   (9)  $133.89. 


A.  Disabled  Am«^can  Veterans,  6556  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $4,508.32. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  Association,  1604  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  $3,760. 

A.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $20,961.78.     B.   (9)    $25,065.88. 


A.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  l6Vtk  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $13,502.73. 

A.  Robert  C.  DDlan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $25.75    E.   (9)  $3.56. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (C)  C3:a.C8.    E.   (9)  $16.13. 
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A.  JamM  L.  Z>onneU7.  300  0outli  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  Illinois     Manufacturers'     Aaaodatlon, 
200  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 

A.  Robert  F.  Donoghue,  330  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  lYmkship  Association, 
25  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  CallT. 

D.   (6)    •1.624.99. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donoyan,  165  East  44th 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  60  John  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Casiialty  and  Surety 
Companies.  80  John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $118.75. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   («)   •1.768.69.     R.   (9)    $80. 


A.  W.  A.  Dozler,  Jr..  17  Molton  BuUding, 
Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  The  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  17  Molton  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.   (6)    •2.500.      E.   (9)    •226. 


A.  Ben  DuBols. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 

A.  Stephen    M.    DuBrul.    11-134    General 
Motors  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corporation,  3044  West 
Grand  Boiilevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr..  1200  18th  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton    Council   of   America, 
Poetofflce  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactiirers. 


A.  William  E.  Dunn.  20th  and  E  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  20th  and  E  StreeU  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,   D.C. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  tLOOO. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740  11th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  •2.62.    B.   (9)  •94.63. 

A.  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Antldefamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
516  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    6140.     E.(9)    •IS. 

A.  Harold  E.  Edwards,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    •3,304.85.     E.   (9)    •SO. 


A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Oil     Jobbers    Council.     1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •2,000. 

A.  Perry    R.    Ellsworth,    1145    19th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Milk   Industry   Foundation,   1145    19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 

D.   (6)  •SOO.    E.   (9)    •4.50. 


A.  John  H.  Bse,  803  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 303  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •3,550.     B.  (9)  •150.30. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  and  Duncan,  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  307  South  Broadway, 
liOfl  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   •l.SOO. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  and  Duncan,  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  Sacramento,  C:Uif. 

D.   (6)    •1.635. 


A.  Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  East    Bay    Municipal    Utility    District. 
2130  Adeline  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    •SOO. 


A.  Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  El  Centro. 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   ^2.100. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California.  009  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    •4,772.50.     E.   (9)    •16.12. 


A.  Myles  W.  English,  966  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc..  966  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)    •63. 

A.  Family    Tax    Association,    3110    Girard 
Trust  Building.  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    •6,200.     B.    (9)    •l,0'i2.13. 


A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operativa 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union), 
1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •36.796.40.     E.   (9)    •20.333.79. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney.  201  World  Center 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •S.OOO.     E.  (9)  •ISO. 

A.  Harold  E.  Fellows,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  A.  Ferg^uson,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Josiah  Ferris,  510  Union  Tr\ist  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  United  States  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewls- 
ton,  Fla.,  Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Fellsmere,  Fla.,  and  Okeelanta  Sugar 
Refinery,  Inc.,  South  Bay,  Fla. 

D.   (6)   •6.099.96. 


A.  James  Finueane,  036  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property.  926  National 
Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •lOO. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher.  Suite  1112  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Coal  Shipping,  Inc.,  17  State 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher,  Suite  1112  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  B.angor  St  Aroostook  Railroad,  84  Har- 
low Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher,  Suite  1113  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  C.  H.  Sprague  it  Son  Co.,  10  Post  Office 
Square.  Boston.  Mass. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher.  Suite  1113  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Suffolk  Farms  Packing  Co..  153  Pearl 
Street.  Chelsea.  Mass. 

A.  Berchmans  T.  Fltzpatrlck,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wood.  King  A  Dawson.  48  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.   (9)  9175. 

A.  Norman  A.  Flanlngam.  435  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  435  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.   (6)    •1.250.     E.   (9)   •12.45. 

A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  830  Midland  Bank 
Building.    Minneapolis.    Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association.  830  Mid- 
land Bank  Building.  MlnneapolU.  Minn. 

D.   (6)   53.000.     B.   (9)   •379.52. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  (9)    •1.843.98. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District.  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building.  Biinneil.  Fla. 

B.  (9)   51.390.37. 

A.  Florida      Railroad       Association.      404 
Mldyette-Moor   Building.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 
D.   (6)   •14.133.     B.   (9)    •6.230.47. 

A.  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District, 
730  Florida  Title  Building.  JacksonvUle.  Fla. 

B.  (9)    •1,437.70. 

A.  W.  Robert  Pokes.  400  Mldyette-Moor 
Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Railroad  Association.  Mldyette- 
Moor  Building.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

A.  W.  Robert  Pokes,  400  Mldyette-Moor 
Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

B.  Savings  and  Loan  League.  Post  Office 
Box  3346.  Orlando.  Fla. 

A.  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House,  300  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    ^3.775.     E.   (9)    •3.384.17. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  Poet  Office 
Box  7384,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  James  W.  Fbrlstel.  1633  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
Worth  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   6737.50.     B.  (9)   •13.71. 
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A.  James  P.  Fort,  1434  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1434  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8400.     B.  (9)   •07.48. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  and  105 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  *  Telegraph  Oo., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  M.Y. 

D.  (6)  •2.250. 

A.  Fowler.  Lera.  Hawes  ft  Symington,  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extension.  31  West  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  George  H.  nittes,  1163  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 

D.  (6)  83,000.    B.  (9)  •1,124. 

A.  Elmer  M.  Freudenberger,  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555 
Ridge  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

S.  (0)  81.588.61. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander.  Jr..  1013  14th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
AaeocUtton,  Inc.,  1013  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 104  C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)  818,385.12.    B.  (9)  •5,422.43. 

A.  Wallace  H.  Fulton.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Assoeiatlon  of  Sectuitles  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Henry  T.  Oage,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wine  InsUtute.  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  CaUf . 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall.  918  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  A/soctatlon  of 
America,  018  18th  Street  KW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  M.  J.  GalTln,  307  Union  Depot  Building. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  railroads. 
D.   (6)  8500. 

A.  Bari  B.  Gammons.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  1731  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.   (6)  610.     B.  (9)^1.70. 

A.  Gas  Apfdlanoe  Manufacturers  Aasoela- 
tlon,  Inc..  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Giu  F.  Gelssler. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  ( National  Farm- 
ers Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  and  1676  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.  \ 

A.  J.  M.  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 168-166  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn. 

D.   (6)  •1.500. 

A.  J.  M.  George.  166  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 


B.  National  Assoeiatlon  of  DIreot  BeUliig 
Cos.,  168-165  Centw  Street.  Wlnoiui,  lOna. 

D.   (6)  83,000. 

A.  Bmest  GIddlngs.  1301  IfCh  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Mderal  Be- 
latlons  of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States.  1301  18th  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  83,06940.    X.  (9)  873.26. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  Bast  Broad  Street. 
Col\mibus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  Bsst 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  LeU  Oilstad.  1000  Connectlout  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Henry  W.  GoodaU,  309  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

B.  Mieslsslppl  Valley  Association,  1078  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  82.260.  ~ 

A.  John  A.  GosneU.  801  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, 801  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   81.500. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1757  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  313 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)   8375. 

A.  Ctovmunent  Employees'  Council.  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    86.584.47.     B.  (9)   66.032.25. 

A.  Government  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Office  Equipment  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute (DEMI).  777  14th  Street  N.W..  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.C. 

A.  James  L.  Grahl.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Grain  A  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 400  Folger  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  •15.42.    B.  (9)  56.90. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  oS  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  tc  Englnemen,  318-418 
Keith  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   816.927.30.     E.  (9)   615.260.85. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Gray.  3601  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
HI. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  WUliams- 
hurg  Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.C.      

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  182 
Third  Street  SB..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  8210.    B.   (9)  810.53. 

A.  Richard  D.  Oreen.  616  Investment 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  national  Editorial  AasbcUtlon,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  IlL 

A.  Jerry  M.  GrUBn.  731  Washlngtcm  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Soothem 
Building.  Washington.  DXJ. 

D.  (6)  81375. 


B.  Otgm,  tncn  900  Grain  Bzchange,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D.  (6)  86.000.  ^        > 

A.  Oroop  Bsalth  Bsderatlon  at  America. 
843  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  SL 
D.   (6)  8300.    X.  (9)  8317. 

A.  Clair  P.  Guess,  Jr..  League  City.  Tex. 

B.  National  Association  of  Boll  Oonserra- 
tlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Mrs.  Violet  M.  Gunther,  1841  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1841 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,006.10.    B.  (9)  OSOeAS. 

A.  Frank  £  Hass,  280  Union  SUtlon  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  ni. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  Dl. 

A.  Hojrt  S.  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SB.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.   (6)  •1,560.    E.    (9)  •482.53. 

A.  Hoyt  B.  Haddock.  132  Third  Street  SB.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Managen»ent  Maritime  Conunit- 
tee,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8900.    E.  (9)  8100.73. 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  423  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  West  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago,  IlL 

A.  Hugh  F.  HaU,  425  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (6)  8725.    E.    (9)  84.37. 

A.  Radford  HaU,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denvw,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  83.000.    B.  (9)  8414J1. 

A.  B.  C.  HaUbeck.  Til  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  711  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  84374.96. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  ct  America. 


A.  Wecton  B.  OrloMS,  tOOI 
Ing.  Washington,  D.O. 


Butld- 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  018  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  U.S  A. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives, 744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Conrad  P.  Harness,  1117  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.  C 

D.  (8)  81,250. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harper,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW..  Wsshlngttni,  D.C 

A.  Herbert  B.  Barrli  ZI.  425  ISth  Street 
MW.,  Washington.  D.O. 


*i 
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B.  American  Farm  Biireau  Fedaratlon,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    •083.33.     X.   (9)    •22^7. 

A.  Winder     R.     Harrla,     441     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders    Council    ot   America,    21 
West  Street.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Merwln    K.    Hart.    7fi01    Smplre    State 
Building.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  7601 
Empire  SUte  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stephen  H.  Hart.  620  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  la.oes.eo. 

A.  John  A.  Hartman,  Jr.,  67  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cable  &  Radio  Corp.,  67  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

S.   (9)   6390.29. 

A.  Paul  If.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  O.O. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  O.O. 

I.  (9)  MTI. 

A.  Xlt  R.  Kaynei. 

B,  National   Council  of  Farmer  Ooopera- 
tlves.  744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washlnfton, 

A,  JMtph  X.  Xtra,  aio  Union  itRtton 
•uUdlnf,  Ohleaio,  lU. 

B.  The  AtioeUtlon  of  Western  RaUways, 
184  Unloa  lutloa  Butldlai,  Ohlotfo,  XU. 

A,  John  0.  MsMh,  Ml  Sheraton  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Bttall  Mtrehanti  Assoolttlon, 
100  W6it  list  StrMt.  New  York,  N.Y, 

E  (0)  i«.ia. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Aasoclatlon  of  Amer- 
iea.  1701  X  Strtft  NW„  Washlnfton.  D.O. 
1.  (B)  134.68. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  1781  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  FederaUon. 
1731  1  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  6150. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht.  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  and  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  132 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  Q.  Helsler,  907  Ring  Building 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 907  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    632S. 

A.  Charles  H.  Heltzel.  606  Commerce 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacinc  Power  &  Light  Co..  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Willon  A.  Henderson.  612  South  Flower 
Street,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corporation.  612 
South  Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly.  150  Bast  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Socony   Mobil   Oil   Co.,  Inc.,    160 
42d  Street.  New  Yor*.  N.Y 

D.   (6)    614132.43.     E.   (9)    6107.43. 
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A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  1002  Washington 
Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  90  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  N.Y., 
and  1002  Washington  Loan  ft  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

O.   (6)    6141.60.     E.   (0)   6141.50. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boeton  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

D.   (6)   6600.     E.   (9)    633.30. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Hot  House 
Vegetable  Growers,  Post  Office  Box  659,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue, Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

B.  (9)  652.80. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Retter,  482  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Wool  Trade  AssoolaUon,  363 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  438  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DO. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  and  TextUe  Assoota- 
tlon,  Pott  Omo4  Box  478,  Btttlon  B.  Phlla- 
dtlphU,  Pft. 

A.  Clinton  M.  KNttr,  488  Shortham  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.O. 

B.  UnUid  BtKtH  Br6W6n  Foundfttlon,  US 
Fifth  Avenue,  Ntw  York.  N,Y. 

D.  (0)  85.000.    B.  (8)  800.88. 

A,  W,  J.  Xtekey,  SOM  MasMk0hUMtt6  An- 
nus NW ,  WMhlnpton,  D.  0. 

B.  Amtrloftn  Bhort  Lini  XftUro«d  AMoolt* 
ttoa,  8000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DO. 

D.  (8)  8818.78. 

A.  Ray  O.  Hlnman,  150  Bast  48d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil   OH   Co..  Inc..   150  Bast 

42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  81,260. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  64,000.    E.  (9)  6500. 

A.  John  R.  Holden.  1710  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  AMVETS,  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.T  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  61.000.    E.  (9)  676. 

A.  George  C.  Holdrege.  1416  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  64,750. 

A.  Edward  D.  Hollander,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  6184.  88. 

A.  Fuller  Holloway,  1000  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association.  Inc..  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

S.  (9)  6256.81. 

A.  Richard  C.  Holmqiilst.  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  General  Bectrlc  Oo.,  670  Iiexlngt<»i 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association.  1117 

Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   61.250.     E.   (9)    62.200. 


A.  J.  M.  Hood.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   6318.75. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home,  Munsey  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co..  149 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  (0)  8262.30. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Horning.  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co..  464 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  E.  Horton.  222  West  Adams 
Street.  Chicago.  III. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
223  Weet  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  J.  Cllne  House,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DO. 

B  National  Federation  of  Post  OIBce 
Clerks.  711  14th  Btrttt  NW..  Washington. 
DO. 

D.  (6)  84,800. 

A   Harold  A.  Koumnt,  1811  I  Btrttt  NW.. 

Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired  Offlcers  Assoelatlon,  1018  I 
Btrttt  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D,  (6)  81.880. 

A.  Vernon  F.  Kovcy,  101  Nott  T»rrM6.  Boht* 
neetady,  NY, 

B,  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  860  Mad- 
ison Avenu*.  New  York.  NY, 

D,  (8)  88.000.    8,  (8)   6468  08. 

A.  Brma  D,  Hubbard,  600  Rldgely  Avenue, 
Annapolis.  Md, 

B,  Military  Burvlvori.  Inc.,  808  Xldftly 
Avenut,  Annapolis,  lid. 

A.  William  T.  Huff,  818  16th  Street  NW.. 
Wathlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  916  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  326  CafrlU  Building, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  326  CafrlU  Building. 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Robert  L.  Humphrey,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  C.  E.  Huntley.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)    6298.75. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  33  South 
Clark  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)   6916.18. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng.  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  VegeUble  Asso* 
elation.  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Independent  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Trucking  Industry.  Inc.,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  DC. 


A.  Independent  Natural  Oas  AseocUtion  of        B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of        A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washingtoii.     America,    1110  Ring  Building.  Washington.     Washington.  D.C. 


D.C. 

D.  (6)  68.979.68. 


D.C. 

B.  (9)   816.26. 


A.  Industrial    Union    Department,    AFIr-        A.  Rowland  Jones.  Jr..  1148  19th  Street 
CIO.  815  leth  street  NW..  Washington.  D.O.     NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


D.  (6)    612.980.27.    B.  (9)   813.980.27. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Ine.. 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  6300.     B.  (9)  81-26. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
MachlnUU  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  61.768. 

A.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Ra- 
dio, and  Machine  Workers.  1136  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  (0)  81.113. 

A.  Inter-SUte  Manufacturers  Association, 
163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  63,000. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc., 
W-1481    First   NaUonal   Bank   Building,   St. 

Paul.  Minn. 

B.  (8)   81.038.17. 

A.  Chester  W.  Jackson.  744  Jaokeon  Plae* 
NW.,  Washington,  DO. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  744  Jaokson  Plaee 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  88.000. 

A.  Bobert  0.  Jaekson.  1148  18th  itrMt 
NW..  Washington,  DO, 


B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1146  10th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)   61.000.     B.  (9)   660. 

A.  Edwin  W.  Kaler,  647  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Waterman   Steamship   Corp.,    61    Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

D.  (6)  88,760. 

A.  John  B.  Kane,  1636  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  60  West 

80th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (8)  63.780.    E.   (9)  6527.68. 

V      •«.  vjj       o  ^   Clifton  Kirkpatrick,  1918  North  Park- 

A.  George  J.  Kelly.  780  16th  Street  NW.,     way.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Wsshlngton,  D.C.  B-  National   Cotton    Council   of   America, 

B,  American  Bankers  Association.  13  Bast    Post  Offlee  Box  8905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


B.  Life  Instxranoe  AsaodaUon  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  6112.12.    E.'  (9)  61-09. 

A.  Ltidiow  King.  2071  Bast  103d  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BtUlders'  As- 
sociation, 2071  Bast  102d  Street,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

A.  T.  Bert  King.  818  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
321  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)  61,350. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.  (6)  6535.    B.  (9)  8626. 


86th  Street,  New  York.  N,Y. 
D.  (6)  6875.   B.  (8)  646. 

A,  Miss  Elisabeth  iTKendall,  8810  Oonn«c< 
tlout  Avenut,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  (8)   680. 

A.  Z.  L.  Xenen.  HsTh  Btrett  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


B,  American  Blonlst  CommlttM  for  PubUo    Wnthlngton.  D.C. 


D.  (6)  8238.   B.  (8)  610.68. 

A.  Burt  L.  Knowlee,  80th  and  B  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  DO. 

B.  The  AHOolated  Otneral  Contracton  of 
America,  Inc.,  SOth  and  B  Streets  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DO. 

A.  Robert  M.  Xooh,  1018  18th  Itrttt  NW^ 


Aflalra,  1787  M  ItrMt  NW..  Washlnfton.  D.O. 
A,  William  J.  Kennard.  M.D,,  1888  L  8tr««t 


B.  Cotton  Manufaoturara  InitliuM,  Inc..    NW.Waihlniton.D.C. 


1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlolt*.  N.O. 
D.  (8)   88.000.     B.  (8)    6178. 

A.  Japanee*  American  CltlMns  Ltagua. 
1884  Post  Btreet.  Ban  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Ofl&ee  Boa  8018, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Poatal  Buptr- 
visors,  Post  Office  Box^8013.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   63.817,51.     B.   (9)   648. 

A,  Ray  L.  Jenkins,  700  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DO. 

B.  Soclete  Internationale,  Pour  Participa- 
tions Industrlalies  Et  Commerciales,  SA.. 
Peter  Merlanslr  19,  Basle,  Switzerland. 

A.  Robert  O.  Jeter.  Dresden.  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Splnks  Clay  Co.,  Paris.  Tenn..  et  al. 
D.  (6)   6517.90. 

A.  Peter  Dlerks  Joers.  810  Whlttington 
Avenue.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dlerks  Forests.  Inc..  810  Whlttington 
Avenue.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

A.  Gilbert  R.  Johnson,  1308  Terminal 
Tower.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operative 


Union  of  America.   1404  New  York  Avenue     Washington.  D_C 


B.  Amtrloan    Mtdloal    Aaaoelatlon.    MS 
North  Dearborn  Btre«t.  Ohlcago.  lU. 
D.  (8)  8M8.40.  B.  (8)  8118.08. 

A.  Narold  L.  Xenntdy.  480  Oafrlta  BuUd- 
Int.  Waahlngton.  D,C. 

B.  The  Ohio  oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 
D.  (6)  8800.    B.  (8)  8888. 

A,  Miles  D.  Kanntdy,  1808  K  BtrMt  NW., 
Wothington.  D.O. 

B,  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (8)  83,600.    B.  (0)  8484.30. 

A.  Ronald  M.  Ketcham,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Omar  B.  Ketcbum.  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waehlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)  $3,750.    B.    (9)  6280. 

A.  Jeff  Kibre,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  160  Oolden  Gate 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  61.482.62.    E.   (9)  61.390.96. 

A.  John  A.  XUUlck.  740   lltta  Street  NW.. 


NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   61.72736.     B.   (9)   619.30. 


B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association  Inc., 
740  llth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  613.50. 


B,  National  Agricultural  Ltmaatone  In- 
•tltutt.  Xne.,  1018  ISth  BtrMl  NWh  Waah- 
lngton, DO. 

I.  (8)  las, 

A.  Bobtrt  M.  Xoeh,  1018  llth  Btrtat  NW., 

Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Crushed  Llmastona  Xnatltuta. 
Xne..  1018  lath  Strttt  NW,,  Waablngton.  D.O. 

1.  (0)  110. 

A,  Oermntne  Xrettek.  800  0  Btr«tt  SB,. 
Wnshlngton,  DC, 

B.  American  Library  Aaaoelatlon.  80  Bait 
Huron  Btreet.  Chicago.  lU. 

B.  (9)  83.364.70. 

A.  Herman  0.  Kruse.  345  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Peclfic  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  346  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Frank  W.  Kuehl.  1523  L  Street  NW., 
W.ishlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   6575.     E.   (9)    671.06. 

A.  Mrs.  Catherine  G.  Kuhne.  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  BE..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    65.649.98.     E.    (9)    $5,320.31. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


A.  W.  D.  Johnson,  401  Tlxird  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 


A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Locomotive    Firemen 


A.  John  A.  KlUlck.  740  llth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
men.  ORC^cfi  Building.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,     .oclatlon.  740  llth  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  *»«>  Englnemen,  318  Keith  Building.  Cleve 

D.C.  land,  C^lo. 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones.  1002  First  National         j),  (Q)  8221.25.  "O-  (6)  83,760. 

Bank  Building.  Montgomery.  Ala.                                                            _«_  ^— 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  First         a.  H.  Cecil  KUpatri<*.  013  Amertam  Secu-  A.  RusseU  A.  Langdon,  20th  Street,  at  New 
National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery.  Ala.         rity  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  Hampehlre  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mlnot,  DeBlois  A  Maddison,  304  Wash-  B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  20th  Street, 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash-     ington  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  at  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

Ington,  D.C.                                                                     D.  (6)  68.902.92.   B.  (8)  810i».  D.C. 
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A.  Frits  O.  Lanham,  3787  Devonshlr*  Place 

NW.,  Wa«blngton,  D.C. 

B.  American    Fair    lYade    Council,     1434 
West  11th  Avenue,  Gary.  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $250.12. 

A.  Frits  O.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  Inc..  1434 
West  11th  Avenue.  Oary.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  •1,000.12. 

A.  Frits  a.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place, 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trinity  Improvement  Association,  Inc., 
718  Insurance  BiOldlng.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    »1,275. 

A.  DlUard  B.  Lasseter.  1424  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.    E.  (0)   $150. 

A.  Alan  Latman.  210  East  38th  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  De- 
sign LegislaUon.  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,248.98.     S.  (9)  $187.03. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1424  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1424  leth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $105.    E.  (9)  $3.70. 

A.  Warren  Lawrence.  225  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  225 
Bush  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

E.  (0)   $100. 

A.  H.  Harold  Leavey.  2020  L  Street.  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 

B.  California-Western  States  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  2020  L  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

I.  (B)  $30.86. 

A.  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross.  40S  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $4,472.22.    B.  (9)  $4,473.22. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,243. 

A.  O.  E.  Leighty,  401  Third  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1701 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $8,830.65.     E.   (9)    $8,899.65. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSalee  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1736  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $29.02. 

A.  Walter  J.  LltUe,  944  Tfansportatlon 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $188.33.     B.   (9)    $85.10. 

A.  John  M.  Llttlepage,  16th  and  K  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  OOmpany.  Tt«« 
150  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arthur  T.  Lloyd,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Boa  860.  Lexington, 
Ky. 

A.  Gordon  C.  Locke.  418  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conunlttee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

A.  George  B.  Long,  10  Bast  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Eugene  R.  PlckreU,  10  East  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Leonard  Lopez.  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,492.34.     E.    (9)    $15. 

A.  Joe  T.  Lovett,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Lowenstein,  Pitcher.  Spence.  Hotchklss, 
Amann  and  Parr.  25  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference.  176  West 
Adams  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)   $1,250, 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Emmco  Insufkuce  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1029  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washlng;ton,  DC. 

B.  Mobile  HomesJ^anufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Luca»rl02S  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association,  646 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  375  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Adolph  von  Zedlitz.  60  Sutton  Place. 
South.  New  York.  N.Y, 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-423  West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  World  Commerce  Corp,  445  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  H.  B.  Luckett,  311  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $365.75. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley.  1901  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re> 
latlons  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $340.     E.   (9)  $73.85. 

A.  MUton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn.  425  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $2,025.     B.  (10)   $127.43. 

A.  A.  E.  Lyon,  401  Third  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 
D.   (6)  $900. 

A.  William  C.  McCamant,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  114S  ISth 

Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  John  A.  McCart.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  ot  Government 
Employees.  000  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $2,268.     E.   (9)  $15.60. 


A.  J.  L.  McCaskUl,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re* 
latlons  of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  SUtes.  1301  16th  Street  N.W,, 
Washlnstton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $870.     E.  (0)  $47.84. 

A.  Robert  S.  McClelland,  Denver.  Colo. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Oonserva* 
tlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tax. 

A.  McClure    ft    McClure.    636    Washington 

Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  S18 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  McCliire   ft   McClure,   836   Washington 

Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Twenty  Grand  Towing  Corp..  Offshore 
Oil  Center.  Morgan  City.  La.,  and  Tidewater 
Marine  Service.  Inc..  311  The  Warwick,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

A.  Ang\is  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,007.68.    B.  (9)   $130.15. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McEtonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $3,304.85.    E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell,  425  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  SUeet  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  B.  D.  McElvain,  1625 1  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla. 

D.  (6)   $500.    E.   (9)   $320. 

A.  A.  J.  McFarland. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $990.99.    E.   (9)    $350. 
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A.  Edward  F.  McOinnls,  $75  Park  Arenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc. 

A.  Thomas    Edward    McOrath,    4012    14th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Taxpayers.  U.S-A.,  4012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $225.    E.   (9)    $225. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna.  535  Lincoln  Build- 
ing. 60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $112.78.    B.   (9)   $09.08. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Assocla- 
Uon  of  the  United  States,  1301  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1385.20.     E.   (9)   $68.50. 

A.  W.  H.  McMains.  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1424  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association, 
Inc.,  1434  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $343.75.     E.   (9)    $6.05. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  (9)   $78. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  Inc., 
Development  Fund.  8001  Jenkins  Arcade, 
PltUburgh.  Pa. 

B.  (0)  $0.75 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Frankel  Brothers,  631  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T. 

B.  (0)  0.75. 

A.  John  O.  Macfarlan,  1608  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  1503  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,478.     E.   (9)    $1,133.64. 

A.  Maclay.  Morgan  &  Williams,  76  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners. 
76  Beaver  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  MacLelsh.  Spray.  Price  tc  Underwood. 
134  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

B.  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  300  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,335. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  Box  959,  Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $184.82. 

A.  William  J.  Mahon.  1  Oracle  Terrace. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  York  State. 

A.  John  H.  Mahoney.  80  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Seaboard  &  Western  Airlines,  Inc.,  80 
Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Walter  E.  Maloney,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  Room  338,  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)   $350Jn. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  4201  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Business  Publications.  Inc.. 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  4201  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Southern 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $181.06. 


A.  Manufacturing    Chemists'    Association, 
Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,375.     E.  (9)    $2,375. 

A.  Olya  Margolin.  1637  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Council    of    Jewish    Women, 
Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,682.40.     B.   (9)    $81.33. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr..  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1013  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc.,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Fred  T.  Marshall.  1113  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  500  South  Main 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall.  944  Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Suite  1317.  Hurley- 
Wright  Building.  Wafhlngton.  DC. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Poet  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,029.     E.   (9)    $669.66. 

A.  David  Mathews.  Jr..  346  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Pittsb\irgh  Coal  Exchange,  345  Fourth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  944  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $43036.     E.   (9)    $115.08. 

A.  Joe  G.  Matthews.  944  Trans{X)rtatlon 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  B  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Cyrus  H.  Maxwell,  MD.,  1533  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750.50.     E.   (9)    $55.69. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  N.A..  AFL-CIO,  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,105.     B.  (9)  $3,028.70. 

A.  John  8.  Mears. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  >« 

D.   (6)  $635.     E.  (9)  $1.30. 

A.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1718  N  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  1906  Q  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail.  Wholesale,  and  Department 
Store  Union.  AFL-CIO,  133  West  43d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  J.  T.  Metcalf.  1003  L  &  N  Building, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $225.34 

A  James  G.  Michaux.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  G.  R.  Milbum,  Grass  Range,  Mont. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Clarence  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.S.A. 

A.  John  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.8.A. 

A.  Military    Siu-vlvors,    Inc.,    600    Rldgely 
Avenue.  Annapolis.  Md. 
D.  (6)  $802.    I.  (9)  $806.93. 

A.  Milk  Industry  FoundaUon,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ampex  Audio,  Inc..  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $7,500.    E.  (9)   $28.07. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harry  B.  Betty  Estate,  First  Federal 
Building,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  S.  Howard  Easton.  1204  Indus- 
trial Bank  Building.  Providence.  RJ. 

D.   (6)    $763.65. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  William  R.  Semans.  806  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

D.   (6)   $375. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)   $2,200. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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B.  Intracoutal  Canal  Aaaoclatlon  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas.  2311  South  Cotmt  Bitlldlng. 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)   •2.250. 

A.  Dale  MUler.  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Texas  Oulf  Sulphvir  Co..  NewguU.  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.T. 

D.    (6)    $3,360. 

A.  Edwin  Held  MUler,  1004  Parnam  Street, 
Omaba,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  LeglslatlTS  Coounlt- 
tee,  1004  Farnam  Straet.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (0)  13,013. 

A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O..  and  10A  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co.. 
105  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (0)  #4.500. 

A.  Seymour  8.  Mlnta.  William  T.  Plumb, 
Jr.,  Robert  K.  Blfler,  and  Richard  A.  Mullens, 
•10  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Mints,  810  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tennessee  Products  *  Chemical  Corp., 
Mashvllle,  Tenxi. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  30  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (0)  •1,875.     1.  (9)  •250. 

A.  M.  D,  &fobley,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DO. 

B.  American  Vocational  Aatoclatlon,  1010 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  L.  Moffett,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,500. 

A.  Albert  H.  Monacelll,  161  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  550.000. 

A.  Marlon  S.  Monk.  Jr..  Batchelor.  La. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  Donald  Montgomery.  T77  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Afisoclatlon.  221  West 
67th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  •400.     E.  (9)  •60.65. 

A.  Walter  H.  Moorman.  4650  East-West 
Highway.  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  Railroad  Association,  300  St. 
Paul  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  (6)  •2.500.     E.  (9)  •229.79. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Whlteford,  Hart,  Carmody  &  Wilson,  815 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •1.249.98.     E.  (9)  6314.84. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Associa- 
tion. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    62.500. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania    Building.    Waahlngton.    D.C. 

B.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee. 1144  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  (9)    ^2.10. 


A.  MOrlson.  Murphy,  Clapp  *  Abrams.  1144 

Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  the  American  Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania    Building.    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  6t  Hutchinson  Co..  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •eso. 

A.  ones  Morrow.  1111  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DO. 
D.  (6)    •5,000.06.     E.  (9)   •139,66. 

A.  H.  8.  Mosebrook.  220  East  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Asaoolatlon,  320 
last  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Harold  O.  Mosler,  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  610  Shoreham  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   64,056.     B.   (9)   6286.75. 

A.  William  J.  Mougey.  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  8044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Bernard  R.  MuUady,  1900  16th  B%t—% 

NW„  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Beetrical 
Workers, 

D.   (6)    62,600. 

A.  Vincent  8.  Mullaney,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    6875.     E.   (9)   6688. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mun.-o.  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  5737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Chiropractic  Insurance  Co.. 
National   Building,  Webster  City.   Iowa. 

D.   (6)    6300.     E.   (9)    6300. 


A.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  Committee  on 
TaxaUon,  60  East  42d  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr..  Poet  Office  Box 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Qa. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Coopera- 
tive, Post  OOce  Box  7284,  Station  C,  AtlanU. 
Ga. 

A.  Paul  A.  Nagle.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Postal  Transport  Association, 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   61,099.50.    B.  (9)  •1.099.50. 

A.  National  Anti-Price  Fixing  Association. 
1366  National  Frees  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   923.25. 


A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-166  Center  Street.  Winona, 
lilnn. 

D.    (6)  $13,878.     E.    (9)  $29.32. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   6276.88.     B.  (8)   66.089.83. 

A.  National  Association  of  Froaen  Food 
Packers,  1415  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agenu.  Ino..  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York, 
NY. 

D.  (6)   •S,4»9.18.    1.  (9)  •8,968.00. 

A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers.  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  National  Aaeoeiation  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  •113.78.    B.  (8)  817941. 

A.  National  Association  of  PosUl  Super- 
vUort,  Post  Ofltoe  Box  8013,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)   68,746.     E.  (9)   65.079.37. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  95  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
1346  Connectiout  Avaaue  NW..  Waahlngtoa. 
D.O. 

D.  (6)  83.385.     B.  (8)   83,338. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Orgaa- 
iutlons,  1434  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DO. 

D.   (6)    68,787.56.     B.   (9)   6683.50. 

A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Wheat  Growers.^ 
Wasco,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)  6959.35.     B.  (9)  6950.35. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
Box  337.  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)  624.96.     E.  (9)  6160.87. 

A.  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organica- 
tlons.  Inc..  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

A.  National  Business  Publications.  Inc.. 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  802  Southern 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  Design 
LegtolaUon.  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 

NY. 

D.  (6)  61,373.48.     B.  (9)  $2,469.03. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Mur.lclpal 
Bonds,  Inc.,  161  East  43d  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 

E.  (9)  6737.05. 

A.  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Post  Size 
and  Weight  Limitations.  1625  I  Stoeet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Building. 
Post  Office  Box  23.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

E.   (9)  $31. 

A.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportation.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National    Cottoh   Coimcll   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  0906.  MemphU,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $084.40.    E.   (9)   $684.40. 
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A.  National  Council  on  Buslnees  Mall.  Ino. 
D.  (6)   •50J6.   B.  (9)  6613.75. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Ooopera- 
tlves.  744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  National  Counsel  Aaeoclates.  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Crushed  Limestone  Inst.,  Ihc, 
lOia  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)  8253.90.    B.  (9)   6353.90. 

A.  National  Economic  Council.  Inc.,  7501 
Empire  SUte  BuUdlng,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DO. 

A.  National  lleetrical  Maniif  Kcturen  Aaso- 
oiatlon,  165  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1729  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 
D.   (6)    699.513.64.    B   (9)    68,967.11. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc..  740  Washington  Bxiilding, 
Washington,  DO. 

D.  (6)  M.0S9.81.   B.  (9)  88.089.51. 

A.  National  Federation  or  Post  Offlce 
Clerks,  111  14th  Street  NW,.  Washington, 
DO, 

D.  (6)  8138,987,68,     B.  (8)  •14.363i38. 

A.  National  Grange.  744  Jaokion  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  (9)  810,300. 

A.  National  Housing  Conferinoe,  Inc.,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.    (6)    823.308.68.     B.    (9)    621,110.96. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  <6)   6648.22.     E.   (9)   61.715.72. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Bulldmg,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  8923.33.    E.  (9)  6882.50. 


A.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
Bast  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 
D.  (6)  62.069.60. 

A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  667.11.    (E)  (9)  •75.43. 

A.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.    (6)  $1,036.64.     E.    (9)  $1,036.64. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerocls  Society,  257 
Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.Y. 

B.  (9)  $810.03. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Postal  Transport  Association. 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  610,100.40.     E.  (9)  $10,100.40. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association.  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)  •14.933.35.     B.  (9)  •11.847.85. 

A.  National  Retail  Fumltttre  Assoclatloa, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  HL 
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A.  National  Retail  MierchantB  Association. 
100  West  3  let  Street.  New  York,  N.T. 
D.  (6)  84.125.     B.  (0)  64^67.90. 

A.  National  Riven  and  Harbors  Congress. 
1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
B.C. 

D.  (6)  $660.     K.  (9)  $6,004.18. 

A.  National  8maU  Businessmen^  Associa- 
tion, 801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (8)  86.000.     B.  (9)  81,805.28. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 3029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
D.  (6)  850,977.20.    B.  (9)  •3,518.01. 

A.  National  Tax  Relief  OoaUtiOB,  3300  Pins 
Croft  Road,  Greensboro,  N.O. 

B.  L.  8.  Franklin,  8800  Pine  Oroft  Boad, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  8485.    B.  (8)  8838. 

A.  National    Tire    Dealers    h    Retrsadsrs 

Association,  1013  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  616.57.     B.  (9)  616.57. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.  (6)  613,066. 

A.  Nation -Wide  Committee  of  Induitrr, 
Agriculture  and  Labor  on  Import-EXport  Pol- 
icy, 615  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  810.160.    B.  (8)  815,883.09. 

A.  Robert  R.  Nsal,  1701  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amsr* 
lea,  1701  K  Strsst  NW.,  Wsshington,  D.O. 

A.  William  8.  NsaTTlS  lath  Strsst  NW„ 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactursrs. 

A.  A.  Z.  Nelson,  1319  18th  Strsst  NW.. 
Wa<ihlngton,  D.C. 

B.  N.itlonal  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washmgton, 
DC. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists. Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  61.500.    E.   (9)  6268. 

A.  Paul  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  744  Jackson  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   63.750. 

A.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  As- 
sociation, 161  William  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   64.425.52.     E.   (9)   $3,985^28. 

A.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Henry  O.  Nolda,  1729  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  O  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $2,307.73.     B.  (9)    $89.71. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natloaal  Assooiatton  of  Blactris  Com- 
panies. 1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O. 


A.  Robert  H.  North.    1105  Barr  BuUdlng. 

Washington,  D^C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manui'acttirers.  1105  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.   (9)    $847.53. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physielans  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hrj^wood  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  207  Northsrn  Build- 
ing. Grsen  Bay,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  8100. 

A.  B.  M.  Norton.  1781  I  Strset  NW..  Wssh- 
ington, D.O. 

B.  Nauonal  Milk  Produosrs  Psdsratlon, 
1731 1  Strsst  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  6100. 

A.  Brios  O'Brlsn,  1103  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DO. 

B,  American  Mining  Oongrsss,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D,0. 

D.  (6)  8750. 

A,  Osorgs  J,  O'Brlsn,  328  Burh  Strsst,  San 
Francisco,  Calif, 

B,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Oallfornla,  238  Bush 
Strsst,  San  Franclsoo,  Calif. 

A.  R.  B.  O'Connor,  133  Bast  4Sd  Str$«t,  Nsw 
York,  N.T. 

B,  Amsrican  P$p$r  and  Pulp  AssoolaUon. 
133  Bsst  43d  Strsst,  Nsw  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Hsrbsrt  R.  O'Oonor,  1701  K  Strsst  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

B,  Amsrlcan  Msrohant  Marlns  Xnstltuts, 
Inc.,  1701  X  Strsst  NW..  WaslUngton,  O.O., 
and  11  Broadway,  Nsw  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  John-  A.  ODonnsll.  1434   16tli  Strsst 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  61.749.99. 

A.  Eugene  OTJunne,  Jr.,  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  Business  Publications, 
305  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Eugene  OlXinne,  Jr..  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  400  Folger  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation. 400  Folger  BuUdlng.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $15.42.     B.   (9)  $3. 

A.  Fred  N.  OUver,  110  East  43d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y..  and  Investment  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  Mutual  Savings  Banks  Committee  on 
Taxation.  60  East  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  M.  Oliver.  610  Shoreham  BuUd- 
lng. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  at 
America.  Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  OUvsr,  1028  17tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  A  Abrams,  1144 
Pennsylvania  BuUdlng,  Washii^gton,  D.C. 
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A.  OlamiM  H.  Olaon.  1606  K  Btrmt  NW« 
Waahington,  D.O. 

B.  The  Amerlean  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
■ylvanla  Street,  Indlanapolla,  In<L 

D.  (6)  «a,40O.    X.  (0)  125.66. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta.  1015  lath  Street  NW^ 
Wasblngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agrlcultiiral  Limestone  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

■.  (8)  t7JM). 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Obnductors  and  Brake- 
men,  O.B.C.  tc  B.  Building,  Cedsu:  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

X.  (9)   $4,182.13. 

A.  OIa3rton  L.  Om,  539  South  Main  Street. 
Plndlay.  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  OU  Co..  Plndlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osbum,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 


Mercantile  Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Francis  S.  Perkins,  91  8oho6l  8tM*t, 
Concord,  N.H. 

B.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  North  Sta- 
tion, Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Hugh  Peterson. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Cc-mpany,  75  Marietta 
Street,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)  $3,760. 

A.  Iris  V.  Peterson.  4201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Line  Steward*  and  Stewardesses 
Association,  56th  and  Cicero  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Post  OfBce  Box  111, 

A.  Kermlt    Overby,    2000    Florida    Avenue      Lakeland.  Fla. 

NW.,  Washington.  DC.  b.  Florida      Citrus      Mutual      (LegUlatlve 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-     pund ) ,  Lakeland,  Fla. 


A.  PhlUp  O.  Pendleton,  Seoond  Street  Pike,  A.  Jamea  K.  Polk,  40  WaU  Street,  New  York. 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa.  N.Y. 

B.  Family   Tax    Aaeoclatlon.    2110    Olrard  B.  The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  626 
Tlruat  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Mission  Street,  S<m  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $800.   X.  (»)  $282.81.  

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole.  418  Munaey  Build- 

A.  Peoples   Water   Service    Company,    1007  Ing,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  416  Mun- 
■ey  Building.  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  prank  M.  Porter.  50  West  50th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  50  West 
50th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Nelson  J.  Post.  1731  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
1731 1  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $10.    K.  (9)   $2.40. 

A.  Powell.  Dorsey.  Blum  &  White,  1741  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  149  Broadway.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $2,870.    K.   (9)    $55.71. 


■oclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
D.  (6)  $82. 

A.  Vaux  Owen.  1729  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1729  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,884.62.    E.    (9)  $7.90. 


D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $224.79. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Box  111.  Lakeland 

Fla. 


A.  Powell.  Dorsey.  Blum  &  White.  1741  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc. 


B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District.     ^tJ^H'^^nr  ^^'   '"'  ^  ^"^^  '^- 
^„,^  H«„^  T»raH-,,tor,  »i«  Washlngton,  D.C.  , 


Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla 
D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $21. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 


A.  Pacific  American  Tankshlp  Association,     Washington.  DC 


25  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D.   (6)  $200.    E.    (9)  $1,624.99. 


B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio     ckilumbus.  Ohio 


B.  Washington    Board    of    Trade.    1616    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,800. 

A.  Allen  I.  Pretzman,  150  Bast  Broad  Street. 


A.  Edwin   F.   Padberg,    1223   Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


and  Machine  Workers.  1126  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,031. 

A.  J.    E.    Phillips.    225    Bush    Street,    San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 


A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street,     Street,  San  Pranclsco.  Calll 
Allentown,  Pa.  D.  (6)   $100. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Co.,  901 


B.  Scioto-Sandusky    Conservancy    District, 
150  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
D.   (6)   $120.    E.   (9)   $65.13. 

A.  Harry  E.  Procter.  319  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oliver     ft     Donnelly,     819     Investment 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Public  Information   Committee  of  the 


Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 


New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Poet  Offlce  Box  350, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  a.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  488  Madison  Avenue. 

B.  MlRslsslppl  Valley  Association,  1978  Rail-      New  York,  N.Y. 


way  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo 
D.   (6)  $3,375. 

A.  A.  Lee  Parsons,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  1501 
Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.   (6)  $350.    E.   (9)  $40.15. 

A.  Perry  8.  Patterson,  800  World  Center 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers 
Association,  1603  Orrlngton  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  HI. 

A.  James  O.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
era tlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Eugene  R.  PlckreU,  10  East  40th  Street,      Cotton  Industries,  304  Empire  Bank  Build- 
ing, Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Oanson  Purcell,  910   17th  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insiilar  Lumber  Co.,  1406  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  PurceU  &  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Detroit  Bakery  Employers'  Council,  2901 
Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Pmcell  A  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government     Development     Bank     of 
Puerto  Rico. 

E.  (9)  $150.46. 


B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $67.50. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking    Associations,   Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Wa.ihlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $24.19. 

A.  T.  E.  Plnkston.   101   East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


A.  Plains    Cotton    Growers,    Inc.,    220-222 
Lubbock  National  Building,  Lubbock.  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $74339.08.     E.   (9)    $1,025. 


A.  Alexander    Piurdon,    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee     of     American     Steamship 
A.  Kenneth  M.  Plalste<l,  162  West  Wlscon-     L'"!"-  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 


■In  Avenue.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
~  B.  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organlza- 

A.  Robert     T.    Patton.    1008    West    Sixth  tlons.  Inc.,  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  waukee.  Wis. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..   1008  West  Sixth  Street.  

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $262.60.    E.  (9)  $93.14.  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 

A.  Edmund  W.  Pavenstedt.  14  Wall  Street,  ment  of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 

New  York,  N.Y.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $887.69. 

A.  Albert  A.  Payne,  1300  Connecticut  Ave-  ■ 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  A.  James K.  Polk.  40  Wall  Street.  New  York. 

B.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate  NY. 
Boards.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  B.  Consolidated  Bdlaon  Company  of  New 
Ington.DC.  York,  Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $60.05.  D.    (6)    $90. 


Ington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $937.50. 


(9)  $447.17. 


A.  C.  J.  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka. 

Kans. 

.    T  n-       .    n  wiw  ,««  m,         w       **  ^-  ^^6   Atchlson.   Topeka   and   SanU   Fe 

™."^:  !!!^°  ™_-°!^!l*J!f  \i??  ^*"**  ^***  Railway    Co..   920   Jackson    Street.   Topeka. 

.._  __*  Kans. 

A.  WUlUm  A.  QulnUn.  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 
X.  (9)  $111^1. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn.  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  Arthritis  and 
Rhexunatlsm  Foundation,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy    Association,    and    National    Multiple 
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Sclerosis  Society,  New  York.  N.Y.;  National 
Committee  for  Research  In  Neurological  Dis- 
orders.  Minneapolis.    Minn.;    Association   of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  Evanston,  111. 
D.  (6)    $13,750.13.     E.  (9)    $6,444.06. 
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1701   K  Street  NW., 


A.  Kdward  McGee  Blder.  Uanatj  BuUdlng,         A.  Wank  W.  Rogers. 
Washington,  DC.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Margarine  Man-        B.  Western  OU  and  Gas  AssocUtlon,  609 
ufact\irer«.   Munsey  Building.  Washington,  South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
"O.  D.  (6)  $4,218.50. 


A.  Alex   Radln.    1025   Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  1025     uon  Dl^Utete'  L^I^rcltv  T^^ 
ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  "^^^cw.  i^ague  city.  Tex. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
401  Third  Street  NW..  Washlnijton,  D.C. 


A.  Slert    F.    Rlepma.    Munsey    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 

A.  Alan   T.  Rains.   777   14th   Street  NW..     "^a^turers.   Munsey   Building.   Washington. 
Washington.  DC.  "•^'  

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso-  "~" 

claUon.   777   14th   Street  NW..   Washington.  ^-  ''°^^  ^  Higgle.  744  Jackson  Place  NW., 

D.C.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooi>era- 

A.  Thomas  M.  Raysor.  1366  National  Press  **^®*- 

Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  C.  E.  Rlghtor.  3300  RoIUng  Road.  Chevy 

A.  Sydney    C.    Reagan.    8840    Greenbrier  Chase,  Md. 

Drive.  Dallas.  Tex.  D.  (6)  $1,70333.    E.  (9)  $1,200.82. 

B.  Southwestern     Peanut    ^hellers    Asso-  

elation.  Box  48,  Durant,  OkU.    |  A.  George  D.  RUey,  815   16th  Street  NW., 

D.   (6)    $160.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 


A.  Harry  H.  Rleck.  Preston.  Md.  A.  George  B.  Roecoe.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserra-     Washington, DC. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 


A.  Maurice    Rosenblatt.    Wyctt   Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ruddlck.  738  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Air    Lines.   5959   South   Cicero 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Albert  R.  RusseU.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council    of   America. 
Post  Offlce  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $420.     S.  (9)  $117.57. 


A.  Horace    RusseU,     231    North    La    S«dle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

*    T        ..  ».    «  .-...  -.     „  B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Ream.  1735  De  Sales  Street     gress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815   16th     221  North  La  SaUe  Street    Chicago    ni 


NW..  Washington.  D.C.  Street  iT.r..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Columbia    Broadcasting    System.    Inc,  D.  (6)  $3,029.    E.  (9)  $844.67. 

485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  

-    _.      ,         _     , „  ^  ,      ^  A.  J.  J.  Riley.  1128  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 

A.^Stanley  ^  Rector.     Hotel     WashUigton.  ington,  D.C. 

^  ^  ^    American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev- 
erages. 


Washington.  D.C 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.  (6>   $1,000. 

A.  OUe   M.   Reed.    1107   19th   Street  N^.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Creameries    Association,    817 
New  York  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $1375.     E.  (9)   $2.446  09. 

A.  J.  B.  Reeves.  9th  and  Jackson  Streets, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  The    Atchison,    Topeka    and    Santa    Fe 


A.  John  J.  Riley.  20th  and  E  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  20th  and  E  Streets  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  E.  W.  Rising,  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western   Sugar   Beet   Growers   Assocla- 


D.   (6)  $481.25. 

A.  M.  O.  Ryan.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association.  221  West 
57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $308.75. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,988.43.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltasteln.  508  Wyatt  BviUd- 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated    Business    PubUcations.    205 


R^way  CO..  9th  and  Jackson  Streets.  Topeka.     "-'  f.^^'^^'Tm'^,^'^'''  ^'^^^  **°°^-     Eatt  ^^d  StieetTNtw  York.  nT 


Kans. 

A.  George   L.    Reld,  Jr..    1424    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washlneton,  DC. 

O.   (6)    $1,999.98.     E.    (9)    $19.70. 

A.  George  L.  Reid,  Jr..  1010  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
Wasco.  Oreg. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $5935.    i 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1424  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $113.04. 

A.  Paul   H.  Robblns,   2029  K  Street  NW, 
Washin^on.  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional   Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $250. 


D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $117.73. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln.  508  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smaller  Magazines  Postal   Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  975,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

A.  Kimball   Sanborn,   4000   Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Rail  road.  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  L.  R.  Sanford.  21  West  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Shlpbmiders    Co\incU    of    America.    21 

A.  Frank  L.  Roberts.  1700  K  Street  NW,  West  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Washington.  D.C.                                                                                           

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusette  Ave-  A.  Harrison  Sasscer.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
nue,  Detroit,  Mich.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.  (9)  $100.  B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 

latlons  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 

n    Pntr^mn,.    v^^n*^^„    D^-,—    o„      oo«    «         ^    Charlcs  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  2000  Florida  tlon  of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street 

B.  Potomac     Electric    Power    Co.,     929    E     Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-  D.  (6)   $230.80. 

sociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  ___ 

ington,  D.C.  ^  Satterlee.  Warfleld  &  Stephens,  460  Park 

D.  (6)  ei338.  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2  Park 

A.  Edward   O.    Rodgers.   1000   Connecticut  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Avenue   NW..   Washington,   D.C.  D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $50.60. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America.  

1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $375.    X   (9)  $1835. 


A.  Herbert  S.  Reid,  466  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  New   York   State    Association    of    Rail- 
roads, 466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  Francis  Rellly,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 
D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $200.     | 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Retired    Officers    Association.    1616    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $47315.02. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  900  F 
S  reet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1.35930.     X   (9)    $9,914. 


A.  O.  H.  Saunders,  1616  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association.    1616    Z 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)   $1,350. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 

A.  Theron    J.    Rice.    1616    H   Street    NW,     Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,     Ing,  Washington.  D.C. 
Washington,  DC.  D.C.  B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad   OlV,  The  Penn 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U£JL  D.  (6)  $625.    X  (9)  $3.80.  Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A.  J.  A.  Schwab.  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
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A.  Sohoene  and  Kramer.  1625  K  Ettreet  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives*  Aasoclation, 
401  Third  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Seaboard  &  Wectem  Alrllnea.  Inc.,  80 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  nnlt  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  HoUls  M.  Seavey,  632  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  632  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Harry  See.  401  Third  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Fred  O.  Seig,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  HSO.     E.   (9)  $26.06. 

A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $41.40. 


A.  John  H.   Sharon,  224  Southern   Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  GotUieb,  Friendly  &  Ball.  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Sharon,  224  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,   Gottlieb,  Friendly  &  Ball,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Lund,  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $283.26. 

A.  Leander  I.  Shelley.  608  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities. Inc.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  Airport 
Operators  Council,  Inc..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,249.98.     E.  (9)  $17.93. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Shepherd.  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $160. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  W.  Lee  Shield,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  Nortb 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chlcfigo.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $216.20.    E.  (9)  $6.80. 

A.  Richard  C.  Shlpman. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National 
Farmers  Union).  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,073.96.    E.  (9)  $46.06. 


A.  Robert    Xj.    Shortle,    801    Xntcmatlonal 
Building.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Mlsslssli^i     Valley     Association,     1978 
Railway  Exchange  Bxiilding.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandlae  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  American     Farm     B\ireau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $626. 

A.  Paul    Slfton.    1126    16th    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United    Automobile.   Aircraft.    Agricxil- 
tural.  Implement  Workers  of  America. 

D.  (6)   $2,821.     E.  (9)   $957.76. 
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A.  Leonard    L.    Sllverstein.     1100    Bowen 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Association   of  Women's  and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc. 


A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     900     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.    (9)    $3,016.13. 


A.  Stephen     Sllpher,     812     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $1,687.60. 

A.  Smaller    Magazines    Postal    Committee, 
Post  OfQce  Box  975,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

A.  Elizabeth   A.   Smart.    144   Constitution 
Avenue   NE..   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National   Woman's   Christian   Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Bvanston, 

ni. 

D.  (6)   $606.12.     B.   (0)    $146.20. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley.  135  East  Eleventh  Place. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  33  South 
Clark  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

E.  (9)    $91.18. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith,  606  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
225  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $137. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  719  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway   Exchange   Building,   St.   Louis.  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $3,750. 

A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chicago.  Biirllngton  &  Qulncy  Railroad 
Co.,  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
111.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co..  178 
East  Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,257. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  426  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Instirance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  944  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Traiisportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  104  C  Street  NB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation. 104  C  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,168.27. 

A.  J.  D.  Snyder,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  83  South 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $825. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, 745  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $27,120.62.     E.   (9)    $349.68. 

A.  Marvin    J.    Sonosky,    1028   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 

A.  Southern    States    Indiutrial    Council. 

1103  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $23,811.60.     K.   (9)    $24,720.86. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  National  Bank 
Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $486.40. 

A.  L3nidon  Spencer,  305  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  306  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Thomas    G.    Stack.    1104    West    104th 
Place.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 

1104  West  104th  Place,  Chicago.  Ul. 
D.  (6)   $1,800.     E.  (9)   $4.657J4. 

A.  Howard    M.    Starling.    837    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  ft  Sxirety  Coa., 
60  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.  Stephens.  P.  O.  Box  6234 
Northwest  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Russell  M.  Stephens.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $240.     B.   (9)   $20. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America,  603  Wellington  Avenue,  Chicago, 
HI. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Stevenson.  Paul.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  h 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Ampex  Corporation,  Redwood  City. 
Calif. 

A.  Stevenson.  Paul.  Rlfklnd.  Wharton  ft 
Garrison.  1614  I  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  N.  R.  Calne  and  Co..  40  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rlfklnd.  Wharton  ft 
Garrison.  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Howard  F.  Knlpp,  3401  South  Hanover 
Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Stevenson,  Paul.  Rlfklnd.  Wharton  ft 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
D.C 

D.   (6)    $2,396.26.     E.   (9)    $9.63. 


A.  Charles  T.  Stewart,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 

ni. 

D.  (6)   $1,600. 

A.  Ersklne  Stewart.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  on  Bvislness  Mall,  Inc., 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

X.  (9)   $18.75. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States -Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edwin  L.  StoII.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
111. 

D.  (6)   $1,126. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Stone.  821  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Local  One.  AFSCME,  AFL-CIO.  333  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  W.  S.  Story,  1729  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  ft  Steel.  Inc.. 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     B.   (9)    $1.26. 


A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre.  Jf..  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $234.69. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  610  Wire  Building, 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $1,760.02.     E.    (9)    $69.62. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Con- 
ference. 816  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C 

D.  (6)  $1,846.16. 

A.  O  R.  Strackbeln,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association,  Box  728,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  of  Industry, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor  on  Import-Export 
Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washlntton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,260. 

A.  Norman  Stnink,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  Dl. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LnSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $950. 

A.  William  L.  Sturdevant.  Jr..  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates. 

A.  Arthur  Sturgls.  Jr.,  1146  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1146  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  E.  Sturrock,  607  Llttlefield  BiUlding, 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association. 
607  Llttlefleld  Building.  Austin,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    B.  (9)  $1,121.66. 

A.  J.  Monroe  Sullivan,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion, 16  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Calif 

E.  (9)  $300.90. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B  Schenley  Industries,  Inc..  350  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  ft  Efron,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fluorspar  Importers  ft  Producers  Insti- 
tute, 41  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)  $3,171.28. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen.  1790  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Tubercidoals  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
era tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A.  Edward  D.  Taylor,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  OfDce  Equipment  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute (OEMI).  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Temporary  Committee  on  Taxation  of 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Mutual 
of  New  York.  1740  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $71,280.60.    E.   (9)  $32,607.94. 

A.  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association, 
607  Llttlefleld  Building.  Austin,  Tex. 
D.    (6)  $5,449.50.    E.   (9)  $8,220.91. 

A.  Christy  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan, 
636  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $760.    B.   (9)  $58.62. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Oliver  A.  Thomas,  125  North  Center 
Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  126  North 
Center  Street.  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  William  B.  Thompson.  Jr.,  944  Trans- 
portation Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,255.     E.   (9)    $89.52. 

A.  O.  D.  Tllghman.  1604  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  Officers  Association.  1604  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,750. 

A.  William  H.  nnney,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  PeimsylvanU  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center   Plaza,   PhUadelphla,  Pa. 


A.  M.  S.  Tlsdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Vallejo.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $295.     E.   (9)   $792.43. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.,  1026  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  (9)  $637. 

A.  H.  WlUia  Tobler.  1781  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Milk   Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)   $36.34. 


A.  John  H.  Todd.  1086  Shrine  BuUdlng, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  ft  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye.  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lezingtcm  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.(9)  $22.40. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $1,537.60.    E.   (9)   $41.09. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $875. 

A.  Paul  T.  Trtiltt.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $6.76. 

A.  J.  T.  TnilUnger,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Olympla,  Wash. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp.,  612  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Richfield 
Oil  Co.,  555  South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  Shell  OU  Co.,  Shell  Building.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif..  SUndard  OU  Co.,  of  California, 
225  Btish  Street.  San  Francieco,  Calif.,  Tide- 
water Oil  Co.,  4201  WUshlre  Boulevard,  Lo« 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  Union  OU  Co.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Union  OU  Centre,  LOs  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Tapper.  154  State  Street, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

B.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  North  Sta- 
tion, Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Harold  J.  Turner,  Henry  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

"B.  Spokane.  Portland  ft  Seattle  RaUway 
Co..  Southern  Pacific  Co..  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Henry  BuUdlng.  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  WlUlam  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Local  No.  30.  Canal  Zone  PUots.  I.OM.M. 
ft  P.,  P.O.  Box  601,  Panama,  C.Z. 

A.  Lewis  H.  Ulman,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  195  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co, 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,250. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1526  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La..  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co..  1525  Fairfield  Avenue.  Shreveport, 
La.,  and  W.  E.  WUson,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Shreveport.  La. 

A.  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  300  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Ul. 

B.  (9)  $2326. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  (9)  $178. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 

321  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  (9)  $10,098.95. 
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A.  n*  Xhkna«  8IUM  noittat 

Uoa     1S«9   SMt   Broad    BtTMt   OolumlMii. 
Ohio. 
D.  (•)  •l«MTrJl. 

A.  Rlehwtl  S.  Vernor,  1701  K  StrMt  NW, 
Waihlncton.  D.O. 

B.  Ameiican  Life  OonTentlon.  230  North 
lliChlgmn  Avenu*.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (8)  $141^6. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.G. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  R.  K.  VlnBon.  1340  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Asaoclatlon, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

A.  H.  Jerry  Voorhls. 

B.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Association.  Inc.,  343 
South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Carl  M.  Walker,  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
1731 1  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  960.    K.   (9)  f26.a0. 

A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $199.50.    X.   (8)  $3.14. 

A.  Stephen  M.  Walter.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co'i., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas   O.   Walters.  Washington.   D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Charles  A.  Washer,  1146  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Petall  Federation,  1146  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Washington  Board  of  TTade,  1610  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Conunlttee.  Inc., 
024  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,176.     S.   (9)  $2,433.03. 

A.  Vincent  T.  Wasllewskl.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  165  Broadway. 
Hew  York,  NY. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  165  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

K.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Regtila- 
tlon  Extension.  21  West  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,166.     E.   (9)  $14.35. 

A.  J.  R.  Watson,  Room  1.  I.CJtH.  Passen- 
ger Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

B.  Mississippi  Railroad  Association,  Room 
1,  I.CJIJI.  Passenger  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  Watters  &  Donovan.  161  William  Street, 
New  York  City. 

B.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation. 161  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver.  Jr..  et  al.,  1326  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  EUistern  Meat  Packers*  Association,  Inc.. 
Btatler  Hotel.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     X.   (9)    $235.58. 


A.  BMUT  B>  WMVW.  »..  •!  $U  im  IMh 
BtoMt  NW.,  WMhlBftoB.  D.a 

B.  National  maetrtoal  Oontraetora*  Aaoola- 
tlon  and  the  OounoU  of  liaehantoal  ^aaelalty 
Oontraotlnff  Industries,  Inc..  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.O. 

S.  (9)  $733.36. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver.  Jr..  et  al.,  1228  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, 156  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (6)   $3,600.     X.  (9)   $148.70. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver.  Jr..  et  al..  1226  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers' AsaocUtlon,  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     X.   (9)   $339.89. 

A.  William  H.  Webb,  La  Salle  BiUldlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wachington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,880.40.     K.   (9)    $534.87. 

A.  Donald  D.  Webeter.  Room  233,  Barr 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  Room  233.  Barr  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,375.     E.   (9)  $321.67. 

A.  William  E  Welsh.  897  National  Frees 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     X.   (9)    $38.67. 


A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House.  Bradenton,  Fla. 
E.  (9)   $621. 

A.  George  Y.  Wheeler  II.  1625  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wherry    Housing    Association,    1737    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $6,981.     K.   (9)    $7,103.54. 

A.  Don  White.  Box  337.  Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
Box  337,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $3,250.     E.   (9)   $1,813.45. 

A.  Richard  P.  White,  635  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
635  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     E.   (9)    $99.46. 

A.  Whlteford,  Hart,  Carmody  A  Wilson,  815 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $1,249.98.     E.   (9)    $214.84. 

A.  H.  Leigh  Whltelaw.  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  60  Xast  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing^n, 
DC. 

A.  Warren  E.  Whyte.  686  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  686 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.   (6)   $1,218.     X.   (9)   $131.19. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker.  744  Jack- 
ton  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians.  Wind  River 
Reservation.  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

X.  (9)   $6.30. 


A.  WUktaMB.  oraguB  *  Burkar.  TM  Jaok. 
son  Plaoa  NW.,  WaahlngtoD,  D.O. 

B.  TTie  OoBfederatad  Saitoh  and  Kootaaal 
Ttlbes  of  the  Flathead  Baaanratlon.  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  tt  Barker,  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Klamath  Indian  Tribe.  Klamath 
Agency.  Greg. 

X.  (9)   $3.60. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son  Place  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians.  Keshena, 
Wis 

X.  (9)   $12.37. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Indian  Tribe.  Taholah.  Wash. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellplnlt.  Wash. 

A.  Frans  O.  WlUenbucher.  1616  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1616 1  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,260. 

A.  Edward  Brown  Williams.  411  Washing- 
ton Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, the  Wyatt  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,430. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Aven.ue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,200.     K.  (9)   $260.19. 

A.  K.  Raymond  Wilson.  104  C  Street  NX.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 104  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,292.31. 

A.  John  J.  Wilson,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Whlteford.  Hart.  Carmody  ft  Wilson.  818 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.98.    X.  (9)  $214.84. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson.  1626  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co..  1526  Fairfield 
Avenue.  Shreveport.  La. 

A.  W.  F.  Wlmberly.  873  Spring  Street  NW, 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

B.  The  Pure  Oil  Co..  35  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  HL 

A.  Everett  T.  Winter.  1978  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)   $4,126.     X.  (9)   $126.58. 

A.  Theodore  Wlprud,  1718  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Walter  F.  Woodul,  1828  Bank  of  the 
Southwest  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Angelina  ft  Neches  River  RR.  Co.,  Keltys, 
Tex.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $6,348.26.    X.  (9)  $346.39. 

A.  Walter  F.  Woodul.  616  Capitol  National 
Bank  Building.  Austin.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  OU  ft  Refining  Co..  Houston. 
Tex. 

D.  (6)    $16,600.62.     X.  (9)   $304.02. 


*  DairaoB.  it  Wyi  BtTMl, 


A.  Wood,  Ka^ 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Oommlttaa  for  Broadening  Oommeretal 
Bank  Partlolpatton  In  PubUc  Flnanolng,  60 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Ohloago.  ZU. 

A.  Frank  K.  Wooley,  426  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biueau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $1,662.50.     X.  (9)   $17.72. 


A.  Mwacd  W.  Wootloa,  1100  Nattonal  Prasa 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.a 

B.  WUm  Institute.  TIT  Itarktt  Street.  8aa 
VHuMlaoo.  OaUt. 

A.  Donald  A.  Toung.  161S  R  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  UJSA. 

A.  J.  Banks  Yoimg.  1300  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Natlo&al  Ootton  Oounell  at  Amerloa, 
Post  oaoe  Bos  9008.  Memphis,  Tana. 
D.   (0)    $210.     B.   (8)    $19.M. 

A.  Edmund  A.  Zabel,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1.699S8.     E.   (9)    $126.86. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrfttlons  were  submitted  for  the  period  from  October  1,  1958,  to  January  20, 1959,  inclusive. 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Film  Two  Copixs  Wrrn  the  Secxetaxt  of  thx  Sxnatz  and  Fhx  Thkxz  Copixs  Wrrn  the  Clerk  or  the  Hoitse  or  Rxpxxsentativxs: 

ThU  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Placi  an  "X"  Bklow  THi  AppBOPmuTE  Lrrm  oh  Figuri  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Prxluonakt"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "regUter."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quabterlt"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  thU  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.    Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  3  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.    The  first  additional  page    " 
bered  as  page  "3.^'  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.    Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requlrementa  of  the  Act. 


should  be  num- 
Instructions  will 


Tear:  19. 


REPORT 
Porsuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Ac* 


p 

quarter              I 

1st 

3d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

(b) 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  |such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
flUnj?  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B", 
Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Rsporta  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  amenta  or  employees. 

(II)  Employes  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reporta  and  are  not  relieved  ot  this  requirement  merely  because  Reporte  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 

Organization  or  Indtvtdtjal  Filing  : 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 

who  will  file  Reporta  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reporta  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — ^is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emplotxr. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interesta."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Innuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation*  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — {  302(e) . 

'  (b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  elthor 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interesta. 

O.  LxoiBLATivx  Interests,  and  Pvblicatxons  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interesta  are  to  continue.  If  recelpta 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interesta     have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reporta. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interesta  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interesta  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (tf) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  ln« 
teresta,  set  forth :  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  3.  and  3  in  the  space  below.   Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (RegistraUon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antid- 
pated  expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  thU  U  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "■"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Etoport  (RegistraUon)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-^ 
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A.  American  Vedentlon  of  Ifualelaas.  430 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  American*  AssoclatM,  184  Bait  82d 
street.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Bulet  II.  Anderaon,  e/o  Connecticut 
General  Life  Inaxirance  Co.,  Hartford,  Oonn. 

B.  Connecticut  Oeneral  Life  Inrurance  Co.« 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Ball.  90  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  N.T. 

B.  American  Steamahlp  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  233  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Laurie  C.  BatUe,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
018  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Call- 
Xornla,  1161  South  Bro<Mlway,  Loa  Angelea, 
Calif. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bowling,  744  Jackson  Place 
HW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  P.  William  Burnslde.  South  Orange  Ped- 
eral  Building.  South  Orange.  N.J. 

B.  Dobbins,  Woodward  &.  Co. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Pordhook  Farms.  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

A.  Enoch  D.  Chase,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

A.  D.  C.  Cone,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
401  Third  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  Life  Council. 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  OrliQn,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  Life  Council,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson.  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  B35 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Dobbins,  Woodward  &  Co..  South 
Orange  Pederal  Building,  South  Orange,  N.J. 

A.  James  J.  Donohue,  1107  Warner  Theater 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Asoclacion  Nacional  d  Oanaderos,  Inc., 
Cludad  TruJUlo,  Dominican  Republic. 

A.  Otis  L.  Froat,  Jr..  1161  South  Broadway, 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1161  South  Broadway.  Loa  Angelea, 
Calif. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller,  1210  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  West  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  PorUand,  Oreg. 

A.  Gardner,  Morrison  *  Rogers.  1126  Wood- 
ward Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blgbam,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  90 
John  Street.  New  York  City,  and  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Jerry  N.  OrUBn,  731  Washington  BvUld- 
tag.  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Obnatuneia  Ulm  Oounell, 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Rodger  8.  Ounn.  4618  Highland  DrlTO. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Xno..  Post  Oflloe 
Box  2013,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

A.  Harlan  V.  Hadley.  830  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Taxation  Committee.  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  830  Transportation 
Btilldlng.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Raymond  V.  HaU.  246  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  O.  Xi.  Hancock,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  Tork,  NY. 

B.  Copper  *  Brass  Research  Association. 

A.  John  A.  Hartman,  Jr.,  67  Broad  Street. 
New  Tork.  N.T. 

iB.  American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp..  67 
Broad  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Glynn  C.  Hawthorne.  401  Third  Street 
NW..  Wa£hington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen,  318  Keith  Building.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Keyes.  Jr..  404  AFL-CIO 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 404  AFL-CIO  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  F.  King.  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Charles  R.  Larson.  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Anocl- 
atlon,  1040  Warner  Building.  Washington, 
DC.  

A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Liberty  Under  Law.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Jonathan  Undley.  740  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  WU. 

A.  Robert  E.  McCormick.  801  Sheraton 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Albert  K.  Maddocks.  1883  South  Seventh 
East.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Walter  K.  Maloney.  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Steamship  Oommltte*  on 
Conference  Studies,  233  Barr  Building.  Waah- 
Ington.  D.O.  

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association,  Shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Slator  M.  MUler,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plantars'  Aatodatlon, 
Hcmolulu.  T  A 

A.  National  Federation  of  Oountry  Clubs. 
Inc..  603  Perpetual  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Joaeph  X..  NrtUs.  000  Colorado  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Consumer  Or- 
ganlaatlons.  Inc..  0484  D«yton  Way,  Bevwly 
Hills,  Calif. 

A.  Bdgar  L.  Newhouae  m.  1035  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Smelting  *  Refining  CO..  ISO 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  John  A.  CDonnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hurley  F.  Offenbacher,  404  AFL-CIO 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers. 404  Af  L-CIO  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  M.  Oliver.  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Aircraft  Indur tries  Association.  610 
Shoreham  Building.  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Bdwln  B.  Patterson,  1623  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  K.  M.  Regan,  Poet  Office  Box  172,  Mld« 
land.  Tex. 

B.  Angelina  ft  Neches  River  Railroad  Co., 
et  al.,  Ksltys.  Tex. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  Life  Council, 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Hugo  J.  Rlpp,  811  North  22d  Street. 
Milwaukee.  WU. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  lOlf 
Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Henry  F.  Rood.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

B.  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A.  Wayne  R.  Smlthey,  1200  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Thompson.  Jr..  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1161  South  Broadway.  Los  Angelea, 
CaUf. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver,  Jr..  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 156  Bast  44th  Street,  Now  York.  NY. 

A.  Joaeph  T.  West.  401  Third  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen.  318  Keith  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman,  401  Third  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
8860  Linden  Boxilevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  John  H.  Young,  1411  Major  Street.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc..  Poet  Office  Box 
2013.  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh. 

A.  Edmund  A.  Zabel.  610  Wire  BiiUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 
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JacktoB  Day  Dinaer  Address  DeBrertd 
by  Hon.  Edmnnd  S.  Maslde,  of  Maine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  icissouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1959 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  February  21.  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mdskie] 
spoke  at  Springfield.  Mo.,  on  the  occasion 
of  our  annual  Jackson  Day  dinner. 

We  in  Missouri  were  privileged  to  play 
host  to  Senator  Muskii.  We  know  him 
as  a  gracious  gentleman  and  a  true 
servant  of  the  people. 

His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  in- 
spirational to  all  of  us  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spexcr  bt  Hon.  EoMrnra  8.  MiTSKnc,  or  Mainz, 
AT  SraiNCnxU),  Mo.,  Fkbiuart  21.   1959 
I  can  think  of  a  number  of  reasons  why  It 
Is  good  to  be  in  Missouri. 

First  of  all.  there  was  the  cordial  invitation 
extended  to  me  by  your  dlsUnguisbed  Sena- 
tors. Srn  Btminoton  and  Tom  Hennings, 
and  your  able  Congressman.  Chaxlix  Brown. 
To  my  prevloiu  awareness  of  their  impres- 
sive records  of  public  service,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  add  the  warmth  and  friendli- 
ness of  personal  association.  The  fact  that 
outstanding  Americans  of  this  stature  should 
welcome  such  a  contribution  as  I  can  make 
to  this  great  gathering  is  a  compliment  I 
could  not  Ignore.  Secondly.  I  have  long  had 
a  healthy  curiosity  about  the  State  which 
entered  the  Union  at  the  same  time  as  my 
own  State  of  Maine.  The  compromise,  which 
made  possible  that  historic  coincidence,  re- 
flected sharp  differences  In  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  great  political  issues 
which  were  Involved;  but.  more  Important,  it 
was  symbolic  of  the  fact  that.  In  America, 
such  differences  can  be  resolved,  given  mu- 
tual respect,  patience,  understanding,  and 
good  win. 

Thirdly,  I  have  enjoyed  my  associations 
In  the  Governors'  conference  with  your  per- 
sonable and  capable  Governor.  Jim  Blair, 
who  has  a  common  sense  knack  of  striking 
to  the  core  of  a  problem  which  Is  familiar 
to  one  accustomed  to  dealing  with  practical, 
down-to-earth  Maine  Yankees. 

Finally,  this  Is  the  borne  of  Harry  Tru- 
man — the  man  who  made  great  declslona 
with  the  sure  touch  and  unhesitating  cour- 
age of  a  man  of  clear  vision — with  an  In- 
stinctive understanding  of  the  Importance 
of  ffrm  and  poslUve  leadership  In  his  high 
office.  Our  times  would  be  different  and  far 
more  fearful  but  for  this  fact. 

It  U  approprUte  that  Democrats  should 
gather  from  time  to  time  as  you  have  here, 
tonight.  It  is  understandable  that  we  should 
Indulge  In  a  little  partisan  rejoicing  over 
the  victories  which  swept  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast — from  Maine  in  September  to 
Alaska  in  late  November.  It  Is  proper  that 
we  take  stock  of  yesterday's  results  and  to- 
morrow's prospects — which  have  never  looked 
brighter.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  gain  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm  from  each  other's 


presence.  M<we  Important,  It  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  reevaluate  our  party's  meaning 
for  ourselves,  ovir  neighbors,  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

Iliere  has  never  been  a  time  In  our  coun- 
try's history  when  such  a  reevaluatlon  was 
so  vital  to  our  survival  and  our  well-being 
as  It  Is  today.  We  love  freedom.  We  believe 
In  the  dignity  and  the  worth  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. We  hold  that  a  society  which  rec- 
ognizes and  Implements  these  principles  is 
best  calculated  to  achieve  happiness  for  each 
of  us  and  for  our  neighbors.  Today,  all  of 
this  is  in  deadly  danger,  and  cannot  survive 
unless  we  are  alert  to  the  danger  and  will- 
ing to  mobilize  all  our  resources  to  meet 
the  threat — ^intelligently,  effectively,  and  Inx- 
medlately. 

Over  the  long  years  of  Its  great  history,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  demonstrated  a  sen- 
sitivity to  the  objectives  of  a  free  society,  an 
alertness  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
of  each  new  day.  and  a  willingness  to  move 
forward  In  the  face  of  great  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  which  has  l^een  unmatched  among 
political  parties.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
every  Democrat  who  ever  lived  has  been,  and 
Is,  more  effective  than  any  Republican  who 
ever  Uved.  We  know  this  is  not  so.  It  Is 
not  to  say  the  Democratic  Party  has  always 
measured  up  fully  to  the  responsibilities  of 
any  given  day.  We  know  this  U  not  so. 
It  is  to  say  that,  on  the  record,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  a  party  of  great 
achievements  and  that  It  will  continue  to 
be  if  we.  who  are  entrusted  with  the  steward- 
ship of  its  affairs,  will  fortify  ourselves  with 
the  best  of  its  traditions. 
What  is  required  today? 
Let  me  give  you  some  thoughts  expressed 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1816  In  a  discussion 
of  the  relationship  between  men  and  their 
governments: 

"I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  fre- 
quent and  untried  changes  in  laws  and  con- 
stitutions. I  think  moderate  imperfections 
had  better  be  borne  with.  But  I  know  also 
that  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand-ln- 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  himian  mind. 
As  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  dis- 
closed, and  manners  and  opinions  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institu- 
tions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  times." 

Expressed  and  implicit  In  these  words  are 
some  impressive  beliefs: 

1.  That  change,  new  and  more  difficult 
problems,  unforseen  circumstances,  are  in- 
evitable in  human  affairs. 

a.  That  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
spirit  are  capable  of  recognizing  and  ad- 
Justing  to  them. 

3.  That  society  and  governments  must  be 
so  constructed  as  to  give  free  play  to  this 
great  potential  for  adaptability  and  change. 

4.  That  our  country  has  the  resources — 
material,  human  and  Ideological— to  meet 
any  challenge,  however  great. 

5.  That  our  people,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  free  society,  have  a  capacity  for 
growth  which  can  carry  them  to  even 
greater  heights  of  achievement:  but  only  If 
they  are  constantly  stimulated  by  broad  and 
wide-ranging  thinking,  and  by  Imaginative 
and  purposeful  leadership. 

I  say  these  beliefs  are  Impressive.  This 
Is  so  becaiise,  although  they  are  as  old 
as  our  country,  they  are  a  fresh  and  ever- 
flowing  fountain  of  inspiration  and  reassur- 
ance at  a  time  when  confusion  tends  to 
blur  our  Tlslcm,  when  doubt  tends  to  p>ar- 
alyse  action,  when  timidity  and  fear  of 
the  unknown  feature  tends  to  blunt  our  In- 
stinctive urge  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
of  the  day  in  their  full  dimensions. 


At  the  age  of  81,  with  his  youUi  and  vigor 
far  behind  him,  Jefferson  said,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend: 

"Men  by  thrir  constitution,  are  naturally 
divided  into  two  parties.  Those  who  fear 
and  distrust  the  people — those  who  identify 
themselves  with  the  people,  have  confidence 
in  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the 
most  honest  and  safe  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest." 

I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  program 
Jefferson  would  present  to  U3  if  he  were 
President  today.  I  dont  know  what,  spe- 
cifically, he  woiild  have  proposed  to  do  about 
the  budget,  education,  the  Soviet  menace, 
our  military  posture,  labor-management  re- 
lations, or  any  of  the  host  of  problems 
which  beset  tis.  There  are  those  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  game  of  speculating 
upon  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting Jefferson's  approval  or  disapproval 
of  some  point  of  view.  Jefferson  himself 
was  not  so  presumptuous.  Many  times,  he 
warned  against  those  who  ascribe  to  the 
men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wisdom  more 
than  human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to 
be  beyond  amendment. 

I  do  know  that  Jefferson's  attention  was 
always  focused  on  the  ultimate  objective  of 
a  free  society — the  advancement  and  well- 
being  of  the  people.  I  know  that  his  ver- 
satile and  searching  mind  was  not  restricted 
by  the  straltjacket  of  outmoded  and  out- 
worn ideas  and  methods,  however  worth- 
while they  may  have  been  yesterday.  I  am 
confident  that  he  would  have  chosen  means 
and  methods  suited  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  taslES  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
He  would  have  believed  today,  as  he  be- 
lieved In  his  own  day,  that  there  Is  a  greater 
risk  In  standing  still  than  in  moving  for- 
ward, that  a  problem  is  not  solved  by  half 
measures,  that  a  problem  does  not  disappear 
because  it  Is  Ignored:  That,  above  all,  the 
American  people  are  willing,  able,  and  eager 
to  know  the  truth,  to  understand  the  truth, 
and  to  assume  the  burdens  and  sacrifices 
which  the  truth  Indicates  they  raust  assume. 
I  believe  this  about  Jefferson  because  he 
understood  the  nature  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  in  a  free  society — leader- 
ship as  demonstrated  by  the  Jr.cksons,  the 
Llncolns,  the  Rooeevelts.  the  Wilsons,  the 
Tnimans. 
What  Is  the  truth? 

The  truth  today  is  that  our  position  In 
the  world,  by  any  standard  of  measurement 
we  chose  to  use,  is  incomparably  weaker 
than  at  any  other  time  since  the  dark  days  rf 
World  War  II.  The  truth  today  Is  that  there 
is  less  than  full  realization  of  this  fact,  and 
that  there  should  be  and  must  be  if  we  ar« 
to  make  the  hard  decisions  which  are  Indi- 
cated. The  truth  today  is  that  we  are  not 
being  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  effort 
that  those  in  a  position  to  know  the  *f acts 
should  realize  must  be  made.  The  truth 
today  Is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  ftlth  among 
too  many  that  we  have  the  resources,  the 
stamina,  and  the  guts  to  do  all  that  must  be 
done. 

To  these  people  of  little  faith,  those  who 
Indulge  in  creative  thinking  are  radicals. 

To  these  people  of  little  faith,  those  who 
honestly  expose  our  weaknesses  as  a  challenge 
to  greater  effort  are  purveyors  of  gloom  and 
doom. 

To  these  people  of  little  faith,  those  who 
believe  that  a  given  problem  cannot  be  solved 
without  a  greater  effort  are  spenders. 

To  these  people  of  little  faith,  our  growth 
has  stabilized  at  a  level  which  holds  little 
promise  of  greater  things  to  come.  In  speak- 
ing of  people.  I  am  not  thinkirig  of  Indi- 
viduals or  of  particular  parties.  I  am.  rather, 
personalizing  an  apathy,  a  complacency,  and 
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•  stagnation  in  thinking  which  1«  seeping 
out  into  the  country  and  which  can  destroy 
us  before  a  foreign  enemy  can  get  the  chance. 
To  point  out  this  weaicness  is  not  to  say 
that  the  alternatives  are  prodigal  spending, 
wasteful  effort,  or  a  frenay  of  activity  to 
do  everything  which  comes  to  mind.  There 
are  things  which  government  must  do.  There 
are  other  things  which  government  should 
not  do.  There  is  a  great  broad  area  of  de- 
sirable activity  aa  to  which  we  m\ist  be  dis- 
criminating and  intelligent  In  assigning 
proper  priorities.  There  is  room  in  this  area 
for  differences  of  opinion — differences  which 
can  and  ought  to  exist  as  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  government — 
differences  which  can  and  ought  to  exist  as 
between  Members  of  the  legislative  branch. 
It  is  only  by  exposing  these  differences,  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  crossfire  of  debate 
that  we  can  work  out  aound  and  enduring 
answers. 

The  current  concept  that  the  C!ongress  has 
no  prerogative  and  no  duty  to  think  inde- 
pendently, to  reach  independent  conclusions, 
and  to  act  Independently  in  its  sphere  of 
activity  is  destructive  of  the  very  vitality  of 
our  democratic  process.  It  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail. 

It  la  In  the  area  of  things  that  must  be 
done,  that  we  must  give  our  concentrated 
and  immediate  attention. 

This  has  to  do  with  our  national  survival— 
not  just  as  an  Independent,  geographically 
Identifiable  state— but  as  a  vital,  meaningful 
force  which,  by  its  leadership  and  by  its  ex- 
ample, can  lift  the  world  upward  to  ever 
higher  levels  of  social  and  economic  progress 
-^r  men  and  women  everywhere.  Unless  we 
are  the  latter,  we  will  not  always  be  the 
former.  This  suggests,  I  hope,  that  we  are 
concerned  with  more  than  Maglnot  line  se- 
curity. We  are  concerned  with  more  than  a 
retaliatory  capability  which  can  destroy  our 
potential  enemy.  We  are  concerned  with 
more — and  I  should  say  something  far  dif- 
ferent— than  political  domination  of  other 
areas  of  the  world.  We  are  concerned  with 
demonstrating  here,  at  home,  and  to  the 
peoples  overseas  that  our  way  of  life  does  give 
MB  strength,  that  it  does  enable  us  to  pre- 
vail over  those  who  would  destroy  us,  and 
that  it  Is  the  last  best  hope  of  little  people 
everywhere  who  yearn  for  opportunity,  dig- 
nity, and  freedom. 

I  say  that  we  are  concerned  with  this — and 
I  mean  concern,  with  an  emotion  that  we 
have  never  had  to  feel  before.  Our  policies 
and  programs  since  our  beginnings  have  been 
t)ased  on  the  assumption  that  we  had  re- 
sources to  burn,  that  no  other  nation  could 
match  them,  that  our  way  of  life  and  our 
Institutions  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
peoples  not  privileged  to  enjoy  them^the  as- 
sumption of  manifest  superiority. 

This  is  assumption  that  is  no  longer  valid. 
What  we  are,  what  we  have,  and  what  we  of- 
fer, are  being  weighed  on  the  balance  against 
the  supposed  attractions  of  an  alien  system. 
V/e  are  being  Judged  by  peoples  who  are  not 
advocates  of  either  democracy  or  commu- 
nism, but  who  are  concerned  as  to  their  own 
status  in  life  and  its  improvement.  To  these 
peoples,  we  are  no  longer  manifestly  superior. 

To  capture  their  minds  and  hearts — and 
there  are  more  than  a  billion  of  them — it  is 
necessary  that  we  utilize  to  the  maximiun 
every  resource  at  our  disposal — material,  hu- 
man, and  ideological.  We  must  live  oxir  na- 
tional life  with  a  fire,  and  enthusiasm,  and  a 
confidence  in  ourselves  that  we  have  always 
found  it  possible  to  summon  in  times  of 
national  crisis. 

What  does  maximum  utilization  require? 

It  requires,  first  of  all.  that  we  become  a 
progressively  stronger  economic  force  in  the 
world,  gaining  strength  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  peoples  everywhere  who  seek 
to  develop  an  economic  climate  favorable  to 
the  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual. 


It  requires,  secondly,  the  establishment  of 
a  military  posture  which  is  dynamic,  not 
static:  which  utilizes  to  the  full  the  tools  of 
scientific  research;  and  which  unhesitatingly 
and  firmly  seizes  every  advantage  and  makes 
maximum  use  of  every  new  development 
which  promises  to  strengthen  our  sinews. 
Such  a  posture  is  the  shield  behind  which  we 
can  mobilize  the  economic  and  ideological 
strength  which  will  give  us  the  ultimate 
victory. 

Thirdly,  that  we  dovelop  every  resource 
here  at  home.  Measiued  by  the  tasks  to  be 
I>erformed,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all 
our  people  and  they  must  all  be  kept  busy 
to  the  limit  of  their  skills  and  their  capaci- 
ties. We  do  not  have  enough  scientists.  We 
do  not  have  enough  teachers.  We  do  not 
have  enough  doctors,  nurses,  psychiatrists, 
technicians  of  all  kinds.  Everywhere  we 
tTirn,  we  find  shortages  of  skills.  Who  says 
there  isn't  enough  work  to  keep  all  Amer- 
icans employed?  There  is  work  begging  to  be 
done.  How  do  we  fit  the  square  pegs  in  the 
round  holes? 

One  great  bridge  between  the  man  and  the 
Job  is  the  educational  process.  This  isn't 
to  say  that  with  the  proper  school  we  can 
train  anyone  to  do  anything.  It  isn't  to  say 
that  the  answer  to  current  unemployment  is 
to  send  everyone  to  school.  It  is  to  say  that 
we  have  great  unfilled  aeeds  in  the  field  of 
hxmian  skills,  that  we  are  doing  too  little 
about  it,  and  that  we  cannot  retain  the 
image  of  America  as  the  strength  and  hope 
of  the  world  unless  we  utilize  every  potential 
talent  which  we  have  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  It  Is  time  to  deal  with  a  national 
problem  by  providing  a  national  answer  to  it. 

These  are  the  kind  of  great  challenges  to 
which  the  Democratic  Party  traditionally 
rises.  These  are  the  great  crises  of  the  kind 
which  the  Democratic  Prurty  has  always  been 
eager  and  willing  to  meet.  These  are  the 
needs  for  great  leadership  of  the  kind  which 
the  Democratic  Party  has  so  often  been  able 
to  provide. 

We  won't  do  it  today,  or  tomorrow,  by 
sitting  on  our  hands.  We  will  not  do  it 
today,  or  tomorrow,  by  smugly  glorying  in 
past  victories.  We  will  not  do  it  today,  or 
tomorrow,  without  thinking  without  taking 
the  people  into  our  confidence — without 
asserting  the  creative  and  productive  capac- 
ity which  lies  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
a  free  people. 

Someone  once  said,  "The  road  that 
stretches  before  the  feet  of  a  man  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  heart  long  before  it  tests  the 
strength  of  his  legs."  What  he  was  saying 
is  that  the  heart  is  often  capable  of  greater 
decisions  than  the  mind.  The  heart  of 
America  is  its  secret  weapon. 


New  Legislation  To  Briag  Relief  to  the 
Fishing  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI3>RESENTATIVE8 
Thursday,  March  5. 1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  reasons 
which  are  pretty  generally  known,  fish- 
ermen and  the  fishing  industry  have 
been  suffering  from  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports. Tariff  relief  under  regular  pro- 
cedure which  should  have  been  available 
to  the  New  EIngland  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, was  denied  because  of  factors  of 
foreign  policy  relating  to  national  se- 
curity. That  is  not  an  easy  obstacle  to 
overcome. 


One  of  the  great  problems  of  fisher- 
men is  an  item  of  expense  arising  from 
the  cost  of  insurance  which  runs  into 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  each  boat.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  high  claims  and  ex- 
perience of  losses  cause  the  insurance 
underwriters  to  continually  increase 
their  rates. 

There  have  been  yarlous  suggestions 
as  to  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  help.  One  of  these  has 
been  to  underwrite  a  portion  of  these  in- 
surance premiiuns.  but  knowing  and 
sharing  the  prejudice  against  special 
subsidies,  I  have  come  up  with  a  proposal 
which  might  indirectly  contribute  toward 
a  solution  by  means  of  greatly  reducing 
insurance  costs. 

The  idea  has  been  incorporated  In  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  today.  This 
measiuv  would  extend  medical,  surgical, 
and  dental  treatment  in  hospitals  and 
stations  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
without  charge  to  seamen  on  American- 
owned  U.S.  flag  vessels  in  excess  of  20 
feet  in  length  regularly  engaged  in  fish- 
ing in  International  waters. 

This  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
is  available,  of  course,  to  our  sailors  and 
seamen  in  larger  oceangoing  boats.  My 
bill  would  simply  extend  this  service  and 
by  the  saving  to  insurance  companies 
through  lesser  number  of  claims  result  In 
a  reduction  in  premium  rates. 

Here  is  a  means  of  assisting  the  entire 
fishing  Industry.  As  I  see  it.  all  fisher- 
men. Atlantic,  Qulf,  and  Pacific  coast. 
would  benefit  by  my  bill.  Accordingly,  I 
offer  it  for  consideration  with  the  hope 
it  might  invite  united  support  from  the 
fishing  industry  and  thus  encourage  the 
Congress  to  give  it  utmost  consideration. 
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Think  Anew,  Act  Anew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  CAiJroaHiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATK8 

Thursday,  March  5, 1959 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  speech  I  made 
before  the  San  Francisco  County  Repub- 
lican Central  Committee  last  February 
10  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Thikk  Antw,  Act  Akkw 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kucbxl 
before  the  San  Francisco  County  Republi- 
can Central   Committee,   Elks  Club,  San 
Pranciaco,  Calif.,  February  10,  1959) 
I  suggest  that  a  very  special  and  funda- 
mental responsibility  devolves  upon  each  of 
us  who  continues  his  basic  Republican  allegi- 
ance at  Lincoln's  natal  celebration  in  1969. 
For  the  strength  of  the  tradltionaUy  Ameri- 
can two-party  system  l>ecomes  pretty  much 
of  a  question  of  what  we  Republicans  now 
do  and  now  say.    That  the  system  of  two 
strong  parties,  not  three  or  four  or  eight  or 
ten — and  God  help  us,  not  one — represent* 
one  of  the  greatest  assurances  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  free  American  political  sys- 
tem no   reasonable   citizen   can   deny.     The 
spUnter    parties   of   some    Western   nations 


which  require  patchwork  coalltloa  ministries 
do  not  fit  the  American  pattern.  And  the 
one-party  system — the  "orie  party  or  else" 
doctrine  of  Russia  and  of  commimiam  gen- 
erally— is  as  palnfuUy  clear  an  example  aa 
I  know  of  why  the  American  people  wlU 
never,  never  embrace  the  Red  ideologies  of 
M36COW.  Our  conception  of  freedom  In- 
cludes freedom  of  choice  at  the  ballot  box. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  two-party 
system,  American  style,  haa  effectively  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  individual  Uberty 
which  the  one-party  Communist  system  has 
enforced. 

Thus,  for  us  who  constitxite  the  presently 
remaining  membership  of  the  minority  party 
In  California  and  in  much  of  the  United 
States  what  we  do,  what  we  say.  as  par- 
tisans, will  have  a  telling — perhaps  I  can 
fairly  say  a  crucial — impact  upon  the  future 
of  oxir  wonderfuUy  unique  kind  of  personal 
and  political  freedom  which  the  Colonies  of 
1776  fought  for  and  won  and  sought  to  pre- 
serve In  constitutional  guarantees,  and  for 
which  iiT.  Lilnooln,  one  of  the  grer.test  leaders 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  all  recorded  his- 
tory, gave  almost  all  his  adult  years,  and 
gave  his  life  as  well. 

What  then,  my  fellow  RepubUcans,  can 
we  now  do,  or  begin  to  do.  to  attract  to  our 
banner  men  and  women  who  are  registered 
In  ths  Democratic  Party  or  who  are  regis- 
tered In  neither  party,  or  who — though 
registered  Republican*— habitually  stay 
at  home  or  habitually  toU  against 
Republicanst 

Can  we  not  first  agree  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  deserves  to  wit  only  when  it 
represents  the  better,  or  the  beet,  means  of 
assuring  the  maintenance  of  our  free  con- 
stitutional system?  This  must  be  true,  and 
we  recogniae  that,  on  many  occasions,  may- 
be almost  all,  that  queaUon  la  enUrely  a 
matter  of  opinion  of  the  poople.  And  on 
many,  many  occasions,  let  tlie  record  show, 
the  people  of  our  State  and  country  have 
voted  Republican.  I  predict  t  hey  will  again. 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  best  means  of 
assuring — or  of  honestly  trying  to  assure — 
the  maintenance  of  this  free  Republic.  Is 
to  chart  our  course,  our  partisan  and  our 
poUtlcal  course,  as  Amerlca.ns  as  weU  as 
Republicans,  on  one  basis  and  one  alone — 
the  old  textbook  maxim,  "the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number"? 

Mr.  ChurchUl  said  to  the  American  Con- 
gress In  the  early  days  of  the  war  that  in  his 
father's  time  in  Oreat  Britain,  it  was  deemed 
that  government  was  meant  "for  the  few 
and  for  the  very  few."  He  and  his  political 
party  overcame  that  special  Interest  creed 
when  they  came  into  power  in  England  in 
the  early  days  of  World  War  n.  The  ex- 
hUaratlng  path  for  Republicans  to  travel  in 
1959  is  the  way  of  government  for  the  many 
and  for  the  very  many. 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  Lincoln  and  hla 
fellow  Republicans  were  abused  and  de- 
nounced in  their  day.  a  century  ago.  as 
dreamers  and  poUtlcal  radicals.  Is  there  not 
some  basis  here.  now.  In  this  new  era  of 
himian  life,  for  vm  to  rededicato  our  party 
to  the  Lincoln  role,  the  rc>le  of  neither 
dreamers  nor  radicals,  but  tlie  role  of  one 
group  of  fellow  citizens  whose  love  of  man's 
freedom  strengthens  them  and  gives  them 
courage  to  keep  it  and.  beyond  that,  to 
share  it  with  all  humankind? 

It  is  the  people — the  best  interests  of  aU 
the  people — which  our  Republican  Party 
must  strive  to  serve.  That  Is  the  Lin- 
coln tradition.  And  that  la  the  way.  my 
fellow  RepubUcans,  by  which  I  believe  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  honorable  poUtlcal 
party  must  sxirely  come. 

This  great  century-old.  free  Republican 
Party  of  ours  came  into  existence  by  the 
courage  of  those  Americans  wbo  were  deter- 
mined to  wipe  out  human  bondage  and  to 
push  on  our  frontier  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
limits  of  this  North  American  Continent. 


And  It  Is  in  precisely  that  same  mpirlt  of 
man's  freedom  of  opportunity  and  of  life, 
and  of  a  never-ending  pioneering  for  new 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  ail  humankind 
«~  which  must  rekindle  our  partisan  spirit  aa 
we  look  forward  to  the  presidential  and 
congressional  election  of  1960. 

The  RepubUcan  Party  must,  and  oxight  to, 
attract  to  its  cause  men  and  women  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  from  every  creed 
and  color  and  race.  Thus  Lincoln's  philos- 
ophy will  live  on  in  our  party.  We  are,  and 
we  should  be,  dedicated  to  human  freedom. 
We  are  an  American  party,  and  thus  eter- 
nally dedicated  to  America  and  America's 
welfare.  We  ought  to  gain  our  strength  as 
our  country  gains  her  strength:  from  hav- 
ing among  our  memliers  citizens  of  diverse 
religious  and  racial  ancestry,  and  from  every 
walk  and  segment  of  our  national  life. 

We  are  not.  and  we  do  not  Intend  to  be, 
a  party  of  extremisto.  We  seek  man's  prog- 
ress by  avoiding  the  two  opposing  poles  on 
the  political  spectnun.  We  believe  that 
man  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  his  toil,  and  we  respect  the  virtues 
of  tlu-ift  and  savings.  Thus,  we  want  to 
consider  the  problems  of  both  the  wage 
earner  and  the  person  living  on  a  fixed  in- 
come. Republicans  believe  in  free  enterprise, 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  permit  any  group  to 
take  advantage  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  We 
believe  there  Is  a  national  interest  In  the 
health  and  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
our  people  without  condemning  them  to  the 
reglmentaUon  of  a  welfare  stata.  We  believe 
there  la  a  national  Interest  In  the  proper 
educaUon  of  our  youth,  regardless  of  oolor, 
and  we  applaud  the  Federal  Oovernment's 
record  of  reclamation  assistance  to  western 
America  under  a  policy  initiated  by  the  Re- 
publican Roosevelt  over  60  years  ago.  We 
aocept  the  responsibility  of  leadership  in 
the  cause  of  a  Just  peace  In  the  world,  and 
we  extend  our  hand  of  friendship  to  free 
peoples  all  around  the  globe. 

To  be  given  the  people's  faith,  the  Republi- 
can Party  cannot  be  antilabor,  organized  or 
unorganized,  nor  can  it  be  prolabor  either. 
Labor  reform  legislation,  on  a  national  level, 
la  long  overdue  and  Republicans  need  here 
to  keep  the  public  interest  uppermost  in 
mind.  We  have  had,  alas.  Republicans  who 
have  almost  genuflected  before  some  labor 
leaders.  Those  Republicans  are  Just  as  offen- 
sive to  the  pubUo  weal  as  those  other  Re- 
publicans who  automatlcaUy  say  "No"  to 
anything  which  organized  labor  through 
their  leaders  espoiises.  In  this  connection,  I 
suggest  that  we  cannot  shift  with  the  winds. 
We  cannot  in  one  election  campaign  exalt 
the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively, 
and  to  enjoy  Job  security,  and  then.  In  the 
next  election,  advocate  legislation  to  de- 
stroy Job  security  or  to  undermine  coUectlve 
bargaining. 

With  equal  finality,  we.  the  RepubUcan 
Party,  decline  to  act  as  the  political  advo- 
cate of  any  business  organization  or  Individ- 
ual, or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  special  in- 
terest group,  as  against  the  great  unorganized 
body  of  people  as  a  whole.  To  the  contrary, 
we — Republicans — ought,  I  think,  now  to  re- 
dedicate  our  party  to  the  splendid  theme: 
"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  may  repair." 

Republicans,  there  is  a  tremendous  record 
of  constructive  accomplishment  by  our  party 
during  these  last  6  years.  The  earnest  thanks 
of  peace-loving  Americana  go  to  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  for  helping  to  deter  aggression 
and  for  fending  off  the  terrible  hazards  of  a 
red  hot  global  conflict.  America  is  waging 
peace.  At  home,  in  the  early  days  of  this 
administration,  we  banished  wage  controls 
and  price  controls  when  many  of  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  demanded  that  they  l>e  con- 
tinued as  a  part  of  what  they  caUed  the 
needs  of  a  planned  economy  In  peacetime. 
The  phony  misnamed  "^oess  proflte"  tax, 
with  Ito  imfalr  and  imeven  impact  on  busi- 


ness, was  scrai^Md.  as  It  ought  to  have  been, 
over  the  angulahed  objections  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Excise  taxes,  on  a  Federal 
level,  generally  have  been  cut  under  this 
administration.  SmaU  business  has  been 
given  tax  reUef.  I  think  Republicans 
brought  back  a  decent  measure  of  flacal 
sanity. 

In  the  Lincoln  field  of  hxmian  dignity,  we 
passed  the  first  civU  rights  lew  since  the 
CivU  War,  and  we  did  it  over  frenetic  Demo- 
cratic objections. 

My  fellow  Republicans,  all  problems  con- 
fronting our  .VaUon  are  minor  when  meas- 
iired  against  the  threat  to  our  national  life 
and  the  lives  of  our  people  poeed  by  inter- 
national conununlsm,  and  the  policies  which 
Soviet  Russia  has  consistently  practiced  for 
at  least  the  last  25  years,  and  her  growing 
potential  to  wage  nuclear  war.  AU  of  us  now 
know  that  from  the  date  of  our  official  recog- 
nition of  Russia  down  through  the  years  of 
the  Second  World  War,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, although  professedly  an  ally  in  the 
war.  was  unremittingly  advancing  its  secret 
policies  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  free 
institutions.  Soviet  policy  has  utUized  the 
techniques  of  Indoctrination  and  prop- 
aganda. InfUtration  has  been  advanced  by 
two  groups:  First,  the  professional  espio- 
nage agenU  who  successfully  sought  secret 
information  of  a  mUltary  character,  partlcu- 
uarly  with  reference  to  the  atomic  bomb; 
and  second,  the  followers  organised  Into  cells 
and  carefuUy  niirtured  In  the  deadly  teach- 
ings which  already  have  caused  inflzUte 
damage  to  Western  oivlllcatlon. 

Ever  since  the  Second  World  War.  tha 
Western  Powers  have  aought  to  achieve  m 
lasting  peace  rooted  in  international  law  and 
Justice.  The  beginning  of  these  efforu  was 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  continued  through 
Innmnerable  war  and  post-war  conferences 
of  varying  effectiveness  but  the  most  produc- 
tive of  which  was  in  this  beautiful  city  when 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  came  Into 
being. 

Long  before  the  war  was  weU  underway, 
Soviet  wrecking  crews  were  busUy  engaged 
In  their  deadly  work.  In  the  end  they  broke 
up  the  wartime  alliance,  violated  war  and 
postwar  agreementa,  virtually  paralyzed  the 
United  Nations  with  ite  "Nyet"  and  thus  far 
have  prevented  any  successful  agreement  for 
effective  control  of  atomic  warfare.  The  so- 
caUed  peace  treaties  signed  by  Russia  with 
the  former  Balkan  States  were  only  a  means 
to  achieve  complete  political  subjugation  of 
them.  Now.  aome  17  have  gone  down  the 
drain. 

Now  the  Soviets  have  offered  a  new  chal- 
lenge to  the  West.  They  have  handed  us  an 
ultimatum  with  a  time  limit,  teUing  us  to  get 
out  of  Berlin  or  risk  an  aU-out  atomic  war. 

This  is  no  idle  threat,  and  we  cannot  be 
lulled  Into  any  false  appraisal  of  Soviet  mo- 
tives or  intentions,  despite  Mr.  Mlkoyan's 
charming  suggestion  that  we  must  forget  the 
past  and  look  to  the  future.  The  EIremlin 
has  been  able  to  exploit,  periodically,  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  West  to  discover  reason- 
able motives  in  Soviet  policies  by  launching 
p>oIicies  of  peaceful  coexistence.  "We  will 
bury  you,"  you  wiU  remember  Nikita  8. 
Khrushchev  has  said,  speaking  about  us, 
while  his  Chinese  counterpart,  Mao  Tse-tung 
has  declared : 

"Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun.  •  •  •  Yes,  we  are  advocates  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
which  •   •   •  Is  good  and  is  Marxist." 

We  have  come  to  beUeve  that  dictators  do 
mean  what  they  say,  a  belief  founded  upon 
the  painful  experience  of  finally  discovering 
that  Hitler's  "Mein  Eampf "  was  a  complete 
and  factual  statement  of  future  Nazis'  plana 
and  actions. 

Perhaps  a  fitting  contemporary  illustra- 
tion of  thla  thesis  is  furnished  us  by  put- 
ting  in  Juxtaposition  the   following   news 
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Item  which  appeared  In  a  recent  wire 

Ice  news  story  from  the  town  of  Preeque 

iBle,  ICalne: 

"The  management  of  the  Preaque  lale 
Star-Herald  has  reason  to  believe  there  must 
be  news  of  International  interest  In  Its  col- 
umns. The  Aroostook  County  weekly  said 
the  Washington  Embassies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic  re« 
cently  have  ordered  1-year  subscriptions. 
Presque  Isle  is  the  site  of  the  Air  Force  Base 
which  soon  will  be  one  of  the  Nation's  first 
operational  Snark  guided  missile  sites." 

This  Is  only  one  fcH'm  of  the  Soviet  threat. 
At  the  31st  Communist  Party  Congress  in 
Moscow  a  few  days  ago,  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  predicted  that  the  balance  of 
world  economic  power  will  soon  shift  to  the 
Communist  bloc.  And  by  1970,  Khrushchev 
argues  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  outstrip 
the  United  States  in  productive  capacity. 

Soviet  successes  in  achieving  the  goals  set 
In  their  new  7-year  plan  between  now  and 
1065,  will,  according  to  the  Soviet  Premier, 
"attract  millions  of  new  adherents  to  ao- 
eialiem  and  bring  about  changes  not  only 
in  our  country,  but  in  the  whole  world." 

While  we  may  doubt  the  validity  of  these 
assumptions,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  san- 
guine about  this  newest  form  of  Soviet 
competition.  For  Khrushchev  reiterated  his 
confidence  that  it  will  be  by  success  in  this 
economic  competition  that  conununlsm  will 
triiimph  on  the  world  scene. 

The  administration  views  these  threats  in 
their  true  dimensions.  The  President  has 
declared  oxir  intention  to  maintain  our  de- 
fense forces  in  stifBclent  size  to  meet  both 
the  possibility  of  limited  war  and  to  retain 
their  fundamental  role  of  deterring  all-out 
aggression.  Unlike  the  Soviet's,  our  objec- 
tives are  not  conquest  and  control  of  other 
peoples.  The  President  declared  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message : 

"We  seek  victory  not  over  any  nation  or 
people  but  over  the  ancient  enemies  of  us 
all:  victory  over  ignorance,  poverty,  disease, 
and  human  degradation  wherever  they  may 
be  found. 

"We  march  in  the  noblest  of  causes- 
human  freedom. 

"If  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  America's 
Ideals,  if  we  do  not  forget  that  our  Nation 
was  founded  on  the  premise  that  all  men 
are  creatures  of  Ood's  making,  the  world 
will  come  to  know  that  it  is  free  men  who 
carry  forward  the  true  promise  of  human 
progress  and  dignity." 

Now  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion abroad  in  the  land  which  questions  the 
adequacy  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  weapons 
systems  to  meet  the  continuous  military 
pressures  of  the  Soviets.  Let  me  remind 
you  how  dUDcult  it  is  to  answer  charges 
about  our  defense  posture.  The  President 
must  weigh,  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
the  advantage  to  other  nations  of  any  mili- 
tary or  defense  information  made  available 
to  the  American  public.  His  recommenda- 
tions for  defense  spending  are  always  based 
on  what  the  military  Joint  chiefs  of  staff 
themselves  recommend  and,  of  course,  on 
What  the  civilian  service  Secretaries  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  recommend  to  him. 

Listen  to  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  to  me,  in  writing,  a  few  days  ago: 

"As  Secretary  of  Defense  natiu-ally  I  have 
complete  access  to  the  best  intelligence  in- 
formation available  to  this  Nation.  I  also 
have  the  help  of  the  top  military  brains  in 
the  country  Interpreting  this  information 
and  developing  a  program  to  meet  the 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

"I  can  say  to  you  that  our  present  and 
planned  programs  adequately  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  protecting  this  Nation'a  se- 
curity." 

"This  country  must  be  In  a  position  of 
■ufflclent  retaliatory  strength  to  deter  a  po- 
tential enemy  from  launching  general  war. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  handle  limited  war 
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■ituatlons  effectiTely,  eo  that  our  obvloua 
readiness  will  deter  such  wan  or  keep  them 
■mall  and  handle  them  qtilckly.  We  have 
need  of  maintaining  the  defenses  of  the 
continental  United  States.  We  must  keep 
open  the  sea  lanes  which  are  eeaentlal  to 
maintaining  our  commitments  with  alliee 
throughout  the  world.  All  these  needs  have 
been  carefully  consldenKl. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  program  pro- 
vided in  the  new  budget  meets  these  needs 
adequately.  This  is  not  only  my  belief,  it  is 
also  the  view  of  the  President. 

"Moreover,  it  is  shared  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  said  to  me  in 
writing  that  they  consider  that  the  fiscal 
year  1960  proposed  expenditure  figure  is  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  essential  programs 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  for 
the  period  under  consideration.  The  Chiefs 
state  that  they  find  no  serious  gaps  in  the 
key  elements  of  the  budget  in  its  present 
form.  While  expressing  these  views  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  overall  programs,  each 
Chief  does  of  course  express  some  reserva- 
tions regarding  some  of  the  program  items 
of  his  own  service." 

A  concomitant  of  our  military  policy 
which  is  designed  to  insure  national  sur- 
vival, has  been  our  mutual  secxuity  pro- 
gram. Initiated  shortly  after  the  Second 
World  War.  It  has  continued  to  be  of  funda- 
mental Importance  to  tlie  western  alliance. 
As  the  President  put  it,  "The  need  for  eco- 
nomic growth  among  the  underdeveloped 
countries  continues  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 
the  economically  developed  nations,  especi- 
ally our  own." 

Since  1954,  the  Communists  have  seized 
upon  the  social  and  economic  aspirations  of 
the  free  world's  less  fortunate  peoples,  as 
fertile  ground  in  which  to  extend  Commu- 
nist' Influence.  Of  the  world's  population, 
now  estimated  at  3,800  million  people,  36 
percent,  or  950  million,  lire  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc;  25  percent,  or 
700  million  people,  are  located  in  newly  in- 
dependent countries  like  the  Sudan.  Libya. 
Ghana,  and  so  on,  with  the  remaining  40 
percent  located  in  the  free  world.  The 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  during  the  last  year,  ap- 
plied more  of  its  resources  to  expanding 
trade  and  credit  ties  with  less  developed 
countries  than  In  any  similar  period  since 
the  start  of  its  economic  campaign. 

Such  aid  is  highly  concentrated  on  se- 
lected targets,  with  5  of  the  17  countries 
which  receive  Soviet  aid  being  recipients  of 
90  percent  of  the  total.  These  five  are  Af- 
ghanistan, the  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt 
and  Syria),  India,  Indonesia,  and  Yugoslavia. 
You  can  appreciate  the  relative  facility 
with  which  Soviet  policy  can  be  adjusted 
quickly  to  seize  the  initiative  in  a  moment's 
notice,  whenever  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented. The  Kremlin  needs  consult  nobody 
but  itself  in  deciding  what  to  do.  Consider 
the  much  greater  difficulty  involved  in  a 
governmental  system  like  our  own,  where 
agreement  must  be  worked  out  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government,  and  thereafter,  where  foreign 
policy  is  involved,  discussed  with  our  free 
allies  abroad. 

Much  of  our  concern  must  be  with  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion; yet  all  our  efforts  in  this  direction  are 
pointed  to  one  end,  the  right  of  each  of  us 
to  develop  along  our  own  lines  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  ability. 

But  what  of  other  problems  confronting 
us?  What  is  the  Republican  answer  to  do- 
mestic questions?  Here  I  think  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed what  our  philosophy  ought  to  be 
when  he  said: 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all 
or  cannot  so  well  do  for  themselves — In  their 
separate  and  individual  capacities. 
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"Jn  all  that  the  people  can  individually 
do  as  well  for  themselves,  government  ought 
not  to  interfere." 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  philosophy  that 
the  administration  proposes  to  abandon  al- 
together the  model  T  machinery  for  helping 
farmers  gain  a  fair  price  for  their  products 
and  gear  farm  price  supports  to  the  open 
market. 

The  New  York  Times  described  current 
farm  legislation  as  a  chronic  festering  sore 
on  the  economy  since  it  was  adopted  as  an 
emergency  measure  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  This  legislaUon  has  cost  the 
Treasiiry  a  billion  dollars  a  year  Just  to 
maintain  storage  facilities  for  farm  surplus 
and  nearly  |6>4  billion  a  year  to  carry  out 
the  price  support  program.  I  submit  to  you 
that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  object  of  gov- 
ernment. "The  need  to  reduce  the  incen- 
tives for  excess  production  has  been  explicit 
in  the  three  special  messages  I  have  previ- 
ously sent  to  Congress."  ths  President  con- 
tended, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Congress,  under  Democratic  control,  wlU 
go  along — and  go  along  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

"The  material  foundation  of  our  national 
safety  Is  a  strong  and  expanding  economy." 
the  President  declared  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  and  central  to  that  material 
foundation  is  the  employment  of  every 
American  at  a  Job  of  his  choice,  in  a  place 
of  his  choice,  and  at  a  wage  commensurate 
with  his  responsibility.  We  Republicans 
must  support,  as  a  national  policy,  legisla- 
tion designed  to  encourage  high  employment 
and  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  all  Americans. 

By  the  same  token,  we  as  Republicans  be- 
lieve the  public  interest  requires  labor  re- 
form legislation.  Such  legislation  on  a  na- 
tional scale  Is  very  long  overdue.  In  the  last 
Congress,  I  voted  for  such  things  as  democ- 
racy in  unions,  including  provisions  for  the 
secret  ballot  and  specified  terms  for  all  offi- 
ces, complete  disclosure  of  union  receipts 
and  expenditures,  with  tubpena  power  In  tha 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  fines  and  Jail  sen- 
tences for  failure  to  comply.  I  regret  no 
legislation  was  enacted.  I  hope  it  will  be 
this  year. 

Also  central  to  a  material  foundation  la  an 
educational  system  which  will  insxire  ade- 
quate schooling  to  all  our  people.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Oovemment  should  super- 
sede the  States  in  their  control  of  this  his- 
toric fimction.  It  does  mean  that  Govem- 
ment  must  continue  its  support  of  research 
especially  in  the  physical  sciences,  but  in 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  as 
well.  It  does  mean  that  our  Nation  must 
recognise  a  real  relationship  between  educa- 
tion and  survival.  You  may  ask  how  much 
Government  support?  To  that  question  no 
definitive  answer  can  be  given.  No  blanket 
program  of  massive  aid-to-education  Is  likely 
to  achieve  the  promises  of  its  advocates,  al- 
though the  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  supplied  aid  to  education  since  at 
least  the  time  of  Lincoln  when  the  Land 
Grant  College  Act  came  into  being. 

As  a  pcu^y.  we  have  an  obligation  to  see 
to  It  that  the  teaching  profession  at  all  levels 
be  made  a  more  attractive  work.  We  must 
attract  greater  participation  in  our  party  ot 
young  i>eople  and  the  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community.  Plans  to  Implement  this 
idea  are  currently  being  developed  and  have 
the  warmest  8upp<M*t  of  the  President. 

There  are  many  urgent  problems  confront- 
ing us  as  a  Nation  and  as  a  party.  For  ex- 
ample, the  crisis  over  civil  rights  precipitated 
by  the  public  officials  of  some  States  to  re- 
fuse to  obey  the  law.  We  may  remind  o\ir 
Democratic  friends  tliat  the  solution  to  the 
school  problem  offered  by  some  members  of 
their  party  has  been  to  close  the  schools  al- 
together. The  Republican  Party  has  been  In 
the  vanguard  of  equality  before  the  law  since 
Its  very  inception.  The  dvll  rights  law  at 
the  last  Congress  is  the  result  of  Republican 


leadership,  and  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  that  accomplishment. 

Our  party  has  a  rich  heritage,  the  central 
theme  of  which  has  been  the  greatest  freedom 
for  the  individual  consistent  with  the  basic 
needs  of  society.  We  hold  to  that  noble  Idea 
even  more  strongly  today.  Let  us  then,  as 
Lincoln  said.  "Think  anew,  and  act  anew" 
to  strengthen  ovir  party  and  to  merit  and  to 
receive  the  people's  faith.  Republicans  in 
the  next  century  must  continue  to  hold  high 
the  banner  of  human  freedom,  as  cur  party's 
first  President  so  nobly  envisioned. 


Enforcement  of  Oar  Antismagflinf  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  Nxw  Toaz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSBENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  March  5. 1959 

Ur.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  dozen  years  or  so  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  the  Illicit  traffic  in 
narcotics  throughout  the  world,  and  we 
know  that  there  Is  much  smuggling  of 
luu-cotic  drugs  into  our  country.  We 
also  know  that  the  growth  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  recent  years  is  attributa- 
ble in  large  measure  to  narcotic  addic- 
tion among  teenagers,  who  are  driven  to 
commit  serious  crimes  In  order  to  obtain 
funds  to  purchase  these  drugs. 

In  a  report  to  the  United  Nations  Ek:o- 
nomlc  and  Social  Council  regarding  its 
session  in  Geneva  in  May  1957,  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  £>rugs  discusses  the 
resolution  it  adopted  concerning  the  il- 
licit traffic  in  narcotics.  The  resolution 
states: 

Iixicrr  TkATno 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  no- 
ting that  the  volume  of  Illicit  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs  throughout  the  world  Is  con- 
siderable and  that  there  are  indications  of 
an  Increase  in  this  traffic,  considering  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  this  traffic  in 
its  different  stages  (production,  transit,  con- 
sumption), recalling  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  has.  on  several  occasions,  re- 
quested Governments  to  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  control  of  Illicit  traffic — 

1.  Urges  governments  to  apply  (trlctly  the 
provisions  of  Economic  and  Social  CoiincU 
resolutions  169  n  A  (VII)  349  B  (IX),  436 
C  (ZIV)  and  648  J  (XVni)'. 

a.  Again  urges  Governments  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  combat  the  illicit  traffic. 
In  particular  by: 

(a)  Increasing  their  efforts  to  detect  and 
suppress  the  illicit  production  and  ilUcit 
manufacture  of  drugs,  and  strengthening 
the  measures  for  apprehending  trsfflckers. 

(b)  Imposing  on  persons  convicted  of  nar- 
cotic offences  very  severe  penalties  in  every 
country. 

(c)  Reviewing  preventive  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
competent  administrative  bodies  have  the 
power  everywhere  to  combat  the  illicit  traffic. 

(d)  Arranging  for  the  direct  exchange  of 
information  with  the  authorities  which  in 
other  countries  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  illicit  traffic. 

(e)  Discharging  fully  the  obligations 
placed  on  the  states  parties  to  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  treaties.  In  pcutlcular  so  far 
as  the  communication  of  information  re- 
Uting  to  the  Illicit  traffic  la  concerned. 


Mr.  Speaker,  you  win  note  that  the 
resolution  speaks  of  the  Increased  vol- 
ume In  the  traffic  of  narcotics  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  It  then 
urges  appropriate  measures  to  combat 
this  Illicit  traffic  and  recommends  five 
steps.  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  step  (a)  which  advocates 
strengthening  the  measures  for  appre- 
hending those  who  traffic  In  narcotics, 
and  step  (c)  which  calls  for  a  review 
of  preventive  measures  to  ascertain  that 
the  competent  administrative  agencies 
have  the  power  to  combat  this  traffic. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these  steps  re- 
ferred to  above,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  instead  of  strengthening  the  ranks 
of  customs  enforcement  officers  whose 
task  It  Is  to  apprehend  traffickers  in  nar- 
cotics, their  ranks  have  actually  been 
reduced  to  a  point  where  we  now  have 
fewer  officers  in  the  Customs  Enforce- 
ment Division  since  Its  establishment  in 
1909. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  make  up 
budget  deficits,  it  has  recently  become 
customary  to  close  customs  offices  on 
Federal  holidays  and  to  give  the  enforce- 
ment officers  time  off.  Smugglers  are 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation 
which  provides  them  with  a  safe  period 
In  which  to  carry  on  their  operations. 
It  should  be  realized  that  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  carried  on  at  all  times. 
Crime  does  not  take  a  holiday. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  customs 
agents  or  customs  Inspectors,  the  cus- 
toms enforcement  officers  are  the  only 
armed  personnel  regularly  assigned  to 
our  ports  of  entry  and  international 
airfields  on  a  24-hour  basis  in  order  to 
detect  and  apprehend  anyone  engaged 
In  smuggling  activities.  Thus  the  cus- 
toms service  has  sole  responsibility  to 
prevent  smuggling  and  its  enforcement 
officers  constitute  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  smuggling.  It  is  impera- 
tive, however,  that  this  remain  a  24- 
hour-per-day  service  if  Is  to  be  effective. 

As  for  the  other  step  listed  above,  that 
Is,  a  review  of  the  preventive  measures  to 
give  the  agencies  the  power  to  combat 
the  traffic  In  narcotics,  it  Is  quite  obvious 
that  at  the  present  time  the  competent 
administrative  bodies  do  not  have  such 
power  everywhere  to  stop  this  traffic.  In 
the  same  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
reproduce  the  opinion  expressed  a  little 
over  a  decade  ago  by  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  in  a  letter  to  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack,  when  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Customs  appropriation  was 
considered.  Mr.  McCormack  inseited 
that  letter  Into  the  Congressional 
Rkcord  of  March  11,  1947,  and  from  it  I 
quote  the  following  paragraph: 

Careful  examination  of  the  possibUities  for 
meeting  this  situation  (i.e.  curtailment  of  ac- 
tivity) satisfied  me  that  the  only  activity 
that  can  be  discontinued  without  a  substan- 
tial revision  of  statutory  law  Is  that  directed 
toward  ttie  prevention  of  smuggling.  WhUe 
this  Is  a  clear  statutory  duty  of  the  customs 
service,  there  is  no  statutory  prescription  as 
to  how  It  shaU  be  conducted  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  smuggling  control  has  always 
depended  upon  the  action  ot  the  Congress  In 
tiirnlahing  fimds. 

This  clearly  shows  that  the  octremely 
Important  work  performed  by  the  Cus- 


toms Enforc^nent  Division  is  not  estab- 
lished by  law.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  Customs  Border  Patrols  were  discon- 
tinued entirely  and  the  Port  Patrols  were 
decimated  to  the  point  of  ineffectiveness. 
The  doorways  of  entry  into  our  country 
remained  wide  open  and  practically  un- 
guarded. Narcotic  control  had  ceased 
then,  and  soon  thereafter  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  school  children  buying 
narcotics  from  peddlers  and  dopesters  on 
our  city  streets. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  expose  the 
narcotics  trade  and  the  evil  men  who 
smuggle  this  poison  into  our  country  and 
force  it  into  the  inexperienced  hands  of 
thrill-seeking  youths.  Narcotics  are 
smuggled  in  by  ship  and  plane,  as  well  as 
across  our  borders,  and  then  distributed 
to  the  dope  traffic.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
plugging  up  this  evil  trade  and  the  cor- 
rosion of  human  lives,  we  will  have  solved 
much  of  this  problem.  Several  years 
ago,  Harry  M.  Duming,  the  collector  of 
customs  for  the  port  of  New  York,  stated 
that  only  one  out  of  every  five  ships 
entering  New  York  can  be  searched  for 
smuggled  narcotics  because  of  the  lack 
of  sufficient  personnel  in  the  customs 
service.  This  situation  has  not  im- 
proved since  then,  if  anything  it  is  worse 
today. 

Congress  must  take  effective  action  to 
suppress  this  vile  trade  by  giving  the 
Customs  Service  the  means  and  the  per- 
sonnel for  the  proper  enforcement  of  our 
antlsmuggllng  laws.  In  order  to  achieve 
this,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
a  C^istoms  Enforcement  Division  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  in  order  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  the  antlsmuggllng 
laws.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
statutory  the  position  of  the  Customs 
Enforcement  Officer  and  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  under  which  he  operates. 
This  branch  of  Customs  was  originally 
created  by  Executive  order  of  President 
Taft.  but  since  1947  its  effectiveness  in 
enforcing  antlsmuggllng  laws  has  been 
seriously  impaired  due  to  budget  de- 
ficiencies. 

In  addition  to  narcotic  drugs,  the  bill 
also  advocates  the  enforcement  of  laws 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  clandestine 
introduction  of  biological,  chemical  or 
radiological  weapons  into  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  very  important  phase 
of  our  national  seciirity  for  which  ade- 
quate means  should  be  taken  now  to  safe- 
guard our  Nation  against  future  dangers. 
It  should  be  done  through  specially 
trained  enforcement  officers,  with  spe- 
cial  equipment  and  established  at  stra- 
tegic locations. 

The  bill  stresses  that  the  Customs  Iln- 
forcement  Division  is  to  be  a  major  law 
enforcement  body  with  adequate  and 
most  efficient  means  and  facilities  avail- 
able. Including  radio-equipped  motor  ve- 
hicles, small  watercraf  t  and  other  equip- 
ment, for  use  in  enforcement  work  in  our 
harbors,  airports  and  along  the  U.S. 
coasts.  Enforcement  officers  shall  be 
assigned  to  carry  out  their  activities 
on  a  24-hour  basis,  and  they  shall  be  em- 
powered to  make  searches  of  all  vessels, 
as  well  as  make  seizures  and  arrests  in 
accordance  with  U.S.  laws. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  In  m- 
forcing  the  antlsmuggllng  laws  the  cus- 
toms enforcement  officer  renders  aUux 
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Important  ind>Ue  ■eirlces.  He  helps 
safeguard  the  public  health  tnxa.  dis- 
eases brought  In  by  parrots,  monkeys, 
and  other  animals  used  as  pets.  He 
helps  protect  oiu-  agriculture  from  de- 
structive insects  which  accompany  cer- 
teUn  Imported  plants.  He  similarly  helps 
protect  the  livestock  industry  from  for- 
eign animal  diseases,  such  as  rinder- 
pest, foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  so 
forth.  Furthermore,  he  helps  to  appre- 
hend stowaways  who  might  be  subver- 
slves,  to  intercept  obscene  and  seditious 
literature,  and  the  enforcement  of  ex- 
port-control and  navigation  laws. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  once  again 
tighten  the  cordon  of  men  in  our  ports 
of  entry  and  deal  a  formidable  blow  to 
the  nef  ariotis  peddlers  of  narcotics.  It 
would  make  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
■miaggling  laws  a  mandatory  function  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Our  failure  to 
pass  this  bill  will  result  in  continued 
violation  of  our  laws,  increase  in  crimes. 
and  growing  costs  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  individual  taxpayer.  Hospital  fa- 
cilities would  have  to  be  increased  to 
handle  drug  addicts.  State  and  munici- 
pal police  forces  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  cope  with  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals, and  the  budgets  of  welfare  agen- 
cies would  have  to  be  increased  to  aid 
victims  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  parents,  teachers,  welfare 
worlcers.  church  leaders,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  especially  our  young  people, 
whose  health,  morale,  careers,  and  their 
Whole  future  life  are  at  stake,  will  heart- 
ily suiwort  this  legislation.  For  the 
sailce  of  our  Nation's  future.  Congress 
must  saf egiiard  our  youth. 


An-Oat  \}S,  Effort  To  Combat  Soviet 
PeaslratMia  of  Asia,  Africa,  aid  the 
Mideast 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  World  Affairs  Coimcil  meeting  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  on  Friday,  December  12, 1958. 
The  subject  of  my  address  was  "America 
Needs  a  Constructive  Program  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  the  Mideast." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  that  address  be  printed  in  the 
Becoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcou.  as  follows: 
EzcxKPTs   From    Addugbs    bt    Hon.    HxTsntr 

H.    HTTXPHmXT.    OF   MiNNSaOTA.    BXTOSB   TRB 

WoKu>  AiTAna  CouKcn.,  Tkor,  N.T,  Db- 
CUCBB  12, 1958 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonlgbt  about  the 
chftUengM  to  the  United  SUt«s  on  the  world 
scene. 

I  will  base  my  remarks  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  my  flndingw  dmrlng  my  recent  8% 
weeks'  trtp  in  Europe.  puticxUarly  my  week 
in  tlie  Soviet  Union. 


■urope**  ehallenges  are  many — the  erlsls 
over  Berlin,  the  question  at  atomic  arms  for 
West  Oermany.  the  problem  of  German  re- 
iinlfleetlon.  the  eontroveray  over  propoeed 
disengagement  In  oentral  Europe,  the  dis- 
putes over  free  trade  and  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  the  Geneva  talks  on  nuclear 
test  suspension  and  surprise  attack,  and 
many  other  problems  as  weU. 

Most  of  these  issues  have  been  rather  well 
publiclised.  But  tonight  I  should  like  to 
torn  to  an  even  more  crucial  area,  a  leas 
understood  area,  Asia.  Africa,  and  tbe  Middle 
East. 

For  one  of  the  principal  findings  on  my 
recent  trip  is  confirmation  of  this  fact— the 

Soviet  Union  Is  laying  plans  and  executing 
plans  on  these  developing  areas  to  a  degree 
that  we  of  the  United  States  have  not  begun 
to  match. 

Soviet  agitation  In  these  devoloplng  areas, 
Soviet  propagandising  In  them,  has  unfor- 
tunately long  since  b^un  to  pay  off  in  terms 
Of  rising  Soviet  influence  and  prestige  there. 
We  need  only  look  at  the  disturbing  head- 
lines In  the  United  Arab  Republic,  in  Iraq.  In 
Yemen  and  elsewhere  to  see  proof  of  that 
fact. 

But  most  Americans  regrettably  do  not  yet 
perceive  the  overall  dimensions  of  the  Soviet 
tbreat  in  the  underdevel<q;>ed  part  of  the 
world. 

In  other  words,  in  the  years  up  ahead, 
imless  we  take  immediate  effective  action,  we 
are  going  to  find  that  the  grim  problems 
which  we  now  face,  for  example,  in  the 
Middle  East,  are  multiplied  manyfold  In 
South  Asia,  Africa,  and  yes,  in  South  America. 
I.  for  one,  believe  that  there  is  still  time 
f or  tis  to  maintain  and  strengthen  freedom 
among  the  one-third  of  the  world  which  Is 
uncommitted. 

As  you  know,  It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Middle  East  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Comnilttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. In  that  capacity,  I  have  noted  the 
many  facets  of  the  Soviet  offensive  In  this 
part  of  the  globe :  the  economic  facet,  such  as 
Soviet  purchases  of  Egyptian  cotton;  the 
military  facet,  such  as  Soviet  barter  of  arms 
for  that  cotton:  the  cxiltural  facet,  such  as 
artistic  performers  from  Eastern  Europe 
pouring  in  to  the  Middle  East;  the  psycho- 
logical facet,  such  as  the  playing  on  deep 
seated  resentments,  friutrations,  and  fears 
within  the  Middle  East  against  Western 
Powers. 

In  all  this,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  playing  for 
enormous  stakes.  In  the  Middle  Bast,  It  la 
playing  for  ultimate  control  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  petroleum  reserves  lying  beneath 
the  hot  desert  sands.  Indeed,  everywhere.  It 
ts  playing  for  access  to  raw  material  reserves 
upon  which  the  Western  World  vitally  de- 
pends, both  for  its  factories  and  mills  and 
for  Its  earnings.  Everywhere  the  target  la 
people — discontented,  disenfranchised,  un- 
happy people— millions  of  them  in  the  neu- 
tralist part  of  the  globe. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Kremlin  is  that  the 
entire  developing  area  of  the  world  Is  In  a 
state  of  revolution  against  present  or  past 
Imperial  ties  with  the  West.  The  Kremlin 
believes,  as  Premier  Khnishchev  told  inter- 
viewers, that  the  West  has  no  right  to  seek 
to  Impose  a  status  quo  In  the  face  of  this 
antlcolonial  revolution.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  indicated  without  saying  so  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  right  to  advance 
this  antlcolonial  revolution  as  it  see*  fit. 
But  when  he  says  "antlcolonial"  be  means. 
ot  course,  only  Western  colonialism;  he  does 
not  Include  oolonlaUsm  of  Moscow  or  Peking. 
By  contrast.  Premier  Khrushchev  denies 
the  right  <tf  revolution  in  central  Europe. 
Here  he  Insists  that  the  status  quo — mean- 
ing Soviet  imperial  occupations-continue. 
And  he  further  Insists  that  the  West  cease 
and  desist  from  any  effort  to  Impair  that 
status  quo. 


This,  then.  Is  the  IneooslsCeaey  of  the  So- 
viet position.  It  is  not  a  logical  position.  It  Is 
self-contradictory,  but  as  usual,  that  does 
not  bother  the  Sovleta.  For  one  pattern 
which  they  always  observe  and  reject  ts  what 
they  regard  as  their  own  raw  telf-lntsrest. 

And  they  feel  that  their  self-interest  re- 
quires the  exploitation  of  the  conditions  ot 
Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  Bast — the  ex- 
ploitation of  south  Asia,  for  example,  where 
Income  per  capita  still  averages  only  $60  per 
year,  the  exploitation  of  hunger,  hopeless- 
ness, fear  and  misery,  UUteraey.  and  dlseaee. 

While  1  was  In  Moscow,  I  could  see  certain 
passes  of  the  Soviet  Asian  pattern  developing. 

Let  me  refer  to  tiiree  such  evidences: 

1.  In  the  streets  of  Moscow,  In  the  theaters, 
the  auditoriums,  the  schools,  I  could  see  a 
tremenodus  proportion  of  visitors  from  Asia. 
Many  of  these  visitors  were  from  the  Central 
Asian  Soviet  Republics  which  are  part  of  the 
U.S.8.R.  lUelf. 

But  many  were  visitors  from  Asian  coun- 
tries. For  example,  I  spoke  with  students 
from  Hanoi — the  Viet  Mlnh  capital.  I  en- 
countered youngsters  from  mainland  China 
and  other  Asian  countries. 

Always  the  emphasis  of  the  Soviet  Is  on 
youngsters — youngsters  who  are  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  youngsters  on  exchange  pro- 
grams, youngsters  who  wlU  work  in  Russia. 
not  Just  for  a  year,  but  for  many  years,  and 
whom  they  hope  will  ultimately  return  as 
the  leaders  ta  ths  Communist  world  of 
tomorrow. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  Asians  whom  we  ea- 
oountered.  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  recaU  very 
vividly  a  Soviet  motion  picture  which  we 
saw  entitled  "Panorama."  It  Is  basically  ths 
American  cinerama- type  motion  picture 
with  three  cameras  projecting  on  a  wide 
angular  screen.  Its  subject  was  a  travelog 
of  the  vastness  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  film  was 
the  sequence  taken  at  a  mammoth  Inter- 
national student  festival  which  was  held  la 
Moscow,  attended  by  some  100.000  youngsters 
of  whom  around  one-third  came  from  abroad. 

We  cannot  forget  the  sequence  showing 
the  students  in  particular  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  parading  in  the  huge  Moscow  sta- 
dium, seating  110.000.  The  sequences  were 
staged  as  a  great  propaganda  spectacle,  one 
which  we  know  Is  designed  for  the  eyes  ot 
Asia,  as  well  as  Europe. 

3.  And  let  me  cite  a  third  point  now.  *!%• 
key  theme  of  Soviet  propaganda  to  the  devel- 
oping part  of  the  world  Is : 

"In  1917,  we  were  relatively  a  prlmltlvs 
country.  Now  we  are  the  second  strongest 
Industrial  power  on  earth.  What  we  have 
done  you  can  do  and  Just  as  fast.  FOUow 
our  example." 

This  theme  one  could  see  throughout  So- 
viet propaganda  in  Moscow.  It  has  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  Asia -Africa.  For  these  coun- 
tries are  experiencing  what  Prof.  Arnold 
Toynbee  has  called  a  revolution  of  expec- 
tations. 

These  cotmtrles  are  impatient.  They  want 
to  Jimip  overnight  from  the  age  of  kerosene 
oU  lamps  to  the  age  of  mammoth  hydro- 
electric dams.  They  want  steel  mills  and  aU 
the  other  symbols  of  Western  Industry,  and 
they  may  be  attracted  to  the  Soviet  mirage 
that  only  a  collectlvlst  society  can  fulfill 
their  overnight  expectations. 

FOtni    POXKT   PBOQBAM 

What  then  must  be  our  answer  to  Soviet 
action  and  propaganda  in  the  developing 
areas?  Let  me  suggest  the  foUowlng  pro- 
gram: 

1.  We  must  greatly  increase  our  program 
of  exchanges  and  leader  grants  with  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  At  present,  for 
example,  we  have  a  total  of  46,000  foreign 
students  studying  in  the  United  States.  Ihls 
may  seem  like  a  large  figure,  hut  actually 
when  you  see  the  breakdown,  country  by 
ooxutry,  you  note  how  relatively  thin  is  our 


coverage  of  some  of  the  distant  countries 
which  are  the  principal  Soviet  targets. 

We  have  a  great  many  lAtln  American 
exchanges,  for  naturally  we  are  Interested 
In  Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  Z  hope  that 
we  Will  increase  the  number  of  students 
from  this  hemisphere  studying  here  and  the 
number  of  Americans  studying  below  the 
Rio  Grande.  But  I  also  hope  that  we  wlU 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  youngsters 
from  elsewhere  in  the  world,  in  addition  to 
sending  many  of  our  young  people  to  hereto- 
fore larger  unfamiliar  countries  In  the  East. 

a.  In  the  second  place,  we  miist  greatly 
increase  our  overall  familiarity  with  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  We  Americans 
have  tended  to  be  Europe-oriented  for  many 
reasons.  Most  of  us  stem  from  European 
origins.  Europe  traditionally  has  been  the 
seat  of  power  in  the  world,  the  seat  of  cul- 
ture, of  economic  strength. 

But  a  new  day  Is  dawning.  No  longer  can 
we  afford  to  be  Ignorant  of  or  Indifferent  to 
the  economics,  the  culture,  the  religions  and 
aspirations  of  the  Asian-African-Middle  East 
area. 

Our  universities  must  develop  centers  of 
familiarity '  with  the  heretofore  exotic  cul- 
tiues  of  the  East.  Our  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, television  and  motion  pictures  must 
seek  to  give  stlU  greater  emphasis  to  these 
regions — not  simply  to  the  headUne  crises 
but  rather  to  the  long-range  developing 
trends. 

3.  The  backbone  of  our  policy  must  be  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  newly 
emerged  nations  to  fulfiU  their  aspiration 
for  a  better  life  for  their  own  people.  Loans 
at  more  favorable  terms  than  presently 
available  through  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  must  be  provided  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  second  Indian  S-year  plan  and 
aimUar  efforts  are  not  to  fiounder. 

And  as  I  have  repeatedly  stressed,  we  must 
use  the  bounty  of  America's  soli,  our  farm 
crops,  through  Public  Law  480  sales  to  anti- 
dote the  hunger  and  the  shortage  of  capital 
in  these  regions. 

4.  A  fourth  essential  point  in  our  pro- 
gram Is  that  we  come  face  to  face  with 
reaUty  on  the  big  problem  of  Asia  which  oc- 
cupies so  much  of  the  thinking  of  Asian 
peoples — namely,  America's  future  relations 
With  mainland  China. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  question  of  rec- 
ognition, as  such,  of  Red  China  is  one  of 
tremendous  complexity.  It  has  moral,  legal, 
political,  economic,  military,  social,  and 
other  overtones,  none  of  which  can  be  ig- 
nored. The  aggression  committed  by  the 
Communist  Chinese  in  Korea  as  confirmed  by 
the  indictment  of  the  United  Nations,  stm 
stands  for  all  to  see  and  remember. 

What  I  am  urging,  however.  Is  not  any 
prematiire  off-the-cxiff  approach  to  the  com- 
plex problem  of  Red  China.  Instead.  I  am 
urging  a  factual  reappraisal  of  U.S.  Chinese 
relationships,  so  that  we  can  carefully  chart 
our  future  policy,  based  upon  the  best  m- 
terests  of  ovu*   Nation   and  of  mankind. 

The  minimum  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
we  cannot  any  longer  permit  a  news  black- 
out on  Red  China.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
as  relatively  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  precisely 
what  is  going  on  in  that  vast  land  mass  of 
600  million  people. 

We  must  have  more  facts  about  the  main- 
land. 

While  I  was  In  Geneva  visiting  at  the 
World  Health  Organization,  I  saw  one  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
our  lack  of  Information  about  the  mainland. 

Tou  WlU  recaU  that  the  Asian  fiu  yiruB 
which  struck  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  first  reported  via  health 
listening  and  reporting  posts  In  places  like 
Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  Japan,  and  other  co\m- 
trles  on  the  periphery  of  ths  mainland.  For- 
tunately, we  had  this  advance  warning  that 


the  virus  was  on  Its  way.  And  so  we  were 
able  to  prepare  vaccine  for  our  citizens. 
Even  with  that  vaccine,  our  economy  suf- 
fered a  serloxiB  loss  in  working  days  because 
of  Asian  flu  Illness. 

The  Important  fact  to  remember,  however, 
is  that  the  first  news  about  Asian  flu  vinu 
originated  inside  the  Chinese  mainland,  but 
It  did  not  reach  the  outside  world  In  time. 
The  result  is  that  2  crucial  months  elapsed 
before  the  world  learned  that  a  new  strain 
of  type  A  virus  with  epidemic  possibilities 
was  on  Its  way.  Only  subsequently  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  mainland  to  a  WHO 
(MDclai  was  this  fact  confirmed:  Ihe  virus 
could  have  been  attacked  2  months  ahead  of 
time— If  only  there  had  been  better  com- 
munications with  the  mainland. 

So  the  feeling  among  many  health  officials 
Is  that  the  world  cannot  afford  to  continue 
to  be  ignorant  about  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary health  facts  inside  the  Chinese  land 
mass. 

Even,  however,  if  this  health  factor  did 
not  exist  (and  it  does),  the  question  is:  How 
long  can  even  the  most  elemental  contacts 
between  the  West  and  mainland  China  be 
barred? 

These  are  problems  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  Peking  government  Is,  of  course, 
seeking  to  exploit  our  interest  in  facts  such 
as  those  I  have  mentioned  above.  We  know 
that  it  has  failed  to  date  to  fulflll  Its  obU- 
gatlons  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  man. 
It  has  much  to  account  for  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world.  These  facts,  too,  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

But  above  all,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the 
question:  How  best  can  freedom  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  with  all  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East?  Closing  our 
eyes  or  "sweeping  issues  under  the  rug"  can 
hardly  serve  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 
Nation. 


Uaemployment  GimpeiisatioE 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  COFFIN 

OV    BTAXNa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mardi  5. 19S9 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record,  on  behalf  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  Mr.  Olives,  and  myself,  a 
statement  regarding  the  unemployment 
situation  in  Maine,  and  its  Implications 
regarding  proposals  for  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

The  continuing  unemployment  crisis, 
with'  its  attendant  human  suffering, 
waste  of  productive  capacity,  and  de- 
moralization of  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies, demands  early  action  by  the  Ck>n- 
gress.  There  is  a  danger  of  becoming 
callous  to  the  needs  of  the  millions  of 
unemployed  as  the  recession  stretches 
out  beyond  the  shock  of  the  initial  Job 
losses.  Within  a  month  the  temporary 
Federal  program  extending  benefits  to 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  eligi- 
bility under  the  imemployment  compen- 
sation program  will  cease,  even  for  those 
workers  in  the  17  States  which  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  gesture  toward 
the  plight  of  those  without  work  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  As  unemploy- 
ment continues,  unless  necessary  legis- 
lation  to  establish  adequate  benefit 
levels  and  payment  duration  is  adopted. 


the  recession  will  tend  to  be  self -per- 
petuating as  purchasing  power  is  re- 
duced even  further. 

In  our  own  State  th«%  are  some 
40,700  persons  unemployed— 10.9  percent 
of  the  total  working  force.  In  some 
commimities  the  percentage  is  two  vo 
three  times  higher.  Of  those  without 
Jobs,  19,400  are  now  receiving  imemploy- 
ment compensation  payments.  In  less 
than  a  year,  32.7  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  compensation 
payments— 9.900  of  the  Jobless— have 
exhausted  their  benefits.  This  means 
an  additional  burden  on  tovms  for  re- 
Uef  payments  at  a  time  when  there  are 
increased  demands  for  education  expen- 
ditures. On  April  1,  the  beginning  of 
the  new  benefit  year,  some  of  these 
workers  will  receive  payments  again,  but 
at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  Maine  State  Legislature  has 
closed  the  door  to  any  improvement  in 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  By  refusing  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  period,  even  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  by  refusing,  for 
the  second  time  within  1  year,  to  talce 
advantage  of  the  Federal  emergency 
program,  they  have  dramatized  the  need 
for  Federal  action  to  establish  adequate 
standards  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  to  deal  with  extended 
recessions. 

There  are  many  wairs  of  lo(4cing  at 
the  impact  of  unemployment.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  4.7  mllUon  pers<ms 
without  Jobs  across  the  coimtry;  the 
empty  factories,  sitting  idle  in  a  land  of 
plenty;  bills  in  the  home  of  an  unem- 
ployed worker,  where  even  inadequate 
unemployment  payments  have  stopped, 
where  children  are  hungry  and  where 
hope  is  dim;  and  lost  purchasing 
power  which  reduces  demand  for  prod- 
ucts and  causes  other  unemploymmt. 
However  we  view  the  problem,  a  crying 
need  confronts  us.  Congress  must  take 
action  and  adopt  legislation  for  Federal 
standards  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  extended  duration  for  the 
payment  of  these  benefits.  Such  action 
will  give  our  economy  needed  stimulus 
and  it  will  restore  hope  where  tiiere  ja 
fear.  The  legislation  which  we  are  sup- 
porting will  not  increase  the  Federal 
budget  and  it  will  not  contribute  to  in- 
flation. It  is  a  minimum  step  designed 
to  combat  the  recession  and  provide  a 
basis  for  confidence  for  those  who  are 
Without  work. 


Debt  Redaction  aad  GovemMBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


in  the  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVBi 
Thursday,  March  5, 1959 

BCr.  ALQER.  Mr.  e4;>eaker.  as  one 
who  has  long  been  concerned  over  our 
mnwent  unwillingness  in  Congress  to 
Iday  fair  with  g^ierations  ot  Americans 
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3F«t  unborn,  February  25  was  a  red- 
letter  day  for  me.  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  been  more  heartened  or  encour- 
aged than  I  was  on  hearing  two  Texas 
colleagues  come  out  squarely,  not  only 
for  a  balanced  budget,  but  for  a  sensible 
start  toward  paying  off  oiu:  debt — to- 
ward lifting  the  staggering  mortgage  we 
have  all  too  heedlessly  placed  upon  our 
children's  futiu*es. 

Though  the  plan  specifically  advanced 
the  other  day  involves  no  new  idea,  as 
its  sponsors  freely  concede,  I  truly  be- 
lieve the  Wright-Ikard  resolution  points 
the  way  to  solvency.  Of  course,  point- 
ing— ^Just  pointing — is  really  pretty 
pointless,  unless  one  is  willing  to  travel 
in  the  direction  pointed.  In  govern- 
ment, as  in  each  of  our  households, 
there  is  little  difOculty  in  formulating  a 
balanced  budget.  The  trick  lies  in  liv- 
ing up  to  one — in  showing  enough  forti- 
tude to  say  "no"  to  our  own  wants  and 
desires  until  such  time  as  a  family  or  a 
government  is  living  on  its  income. 

We  are  fortunate  that,  imlike  many 
of  the  problems  confronting  Congress, 
this  one  is  entirely  uncomplicated;  even 
a  schoolboy  knows  that  he  cannot  reg- 
ularly spend  more  than  he  regularly 
takes  in  without  facing  banicruptcy.  He 
knows,  too,  that  incessant  borrowing  to 
meet  regular  current  expenses  will  only 
beget  the  need  for  heavier  borrowing  to 
meet  interest  costs,  and  will  ultimately 
destroy  his  credit,  and  with  it.  himself. 

I  am  perfectly  confident  that  the 
Wright-Ikard  resolution  will  be  roundly 
endorsed  by  those  of  us  who  have  tried 
consistently,  over  the  years,  to  tighten 
our  governmental  belt  to  the  point  of 
solvency.  What  encourages  me  mightily 
is  the  fact  that.  Judging  by  the  speeches 
made  here  the  other  day,  the  resolution 
will  apparently  command  the  support 
of  a  good  many  others,  as  well,  some  of 
whom  have,  to  say  the  least,  not  acquired 
any  reputation  as  nickel-nursers  during 
their  political  careers.  That  strong 
support  for  fiscal  responsibility  should 
develop,  and  that  it  should  spring  from 
some  of  the  quarters  where  it  appears  to 
be  developing,  is  indeed  most  heartening. 

But  while  this  resolution,  as  I  said, 
points  the  way,  let  us  not  kid  the  public 
about  what  it  can  actually  accomplish. 
Any  proposed  budget  whether  submitted 
by  a  Republican  or  a  £>emocratic  admin- 
istration, can  be  only  a  list  of  projected 
expenditures  measured  against  an  esti- 
mate of  anticipated  income.  No  ad- 
ministration can  stipulate  the  amoimt  of 
money  to  l>e  expended  nor  can  it  deter- 
mine in  any  way  the  amoimt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment s  income.  Only  Congress  can 
appropriate  money,  and  even  Congress 
can  only  estimate  the  anticipated  reve- 
nues from  taxes  imposed  by  the  Congress. 
Just  as  in  our  households,  all  the  "budg- 
eteering"  any  administration  may  do, 
and  all  our  directions  to  a  Treasiuy  Sec- 
retary to  include  a  sum  for  debt  retire- 
ment in  his  anticipated  expenses,  will  not 
mean  a  thing  in  the  world  unless  we  here 
in  Congress  show  the  fortitude  and  de- 
termination to  live  within  our  govern- 
mental income.  We  can  neither  wish 
nor  legislate  away  the  obligations  we 
have  already  contracted,  nor  can  we 
simply  direct  a  Treasury  Secretary  to  do 
•omethixig  about  it  if  we  ourselves  fail  to 


show   a   self-discIpUne   to   match    oor 
heralded  good  intentions. 

As  a  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ao 
aptly  put  It  the  other  day.  "all  new  re- 
cruits to  the  economy  block"  are  certainly 
to  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  an 
encouraged  minority  and  a  grateful  Na- 
tion; and  surely  no  one  would  be  so  mean 
as  to  suspect  that  any  Member's  votes 
might  not  Jibe  with  his  avowals.  How- 
ever. I  cannot  help  but  recall  a  Demo- 
cratic leader's  recent  admonition  about 
setting  a  coyote  to  guard  the  herd  of 
sheep.  Well,  our  Federal  expenditures 
are  based  on  votes,  not  speeches;  and  af- 
ter a  series  of  sheep  killings,  most  of  us 
would  tend  to  Judge  a  dog's  trustworth- 
iness, not  by  the  wag  in  his  tail,  but  by 
the  wool  in  his  teeth. 


Principles  Which  Should  Guide  the  Re- 
pabUcan  Parfy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  NEW  jnarr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  5. 1959 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congrsssional 
Record  an  outstanding  speech  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  New  Jersey.  His 
frank  statements  about  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  Republican  Party 
deserve  the  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

aodexss  bt  secretamt  of  a0hicui,tu11e  ezra 
Tatt  Bimson,  at  New  Jekskt  Republican 
State  CoMMimz  Fund  Raisino  Dufmn, 
Essex  Hot7Sx,  Nswabk.  N.J..  Fzbkuast  35. 
1959 

It  is  an  honor  and  alao  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  l>e  iiere  with  you  tonight  In  the  home 
Stat*  of  your  outstanding  Senator,  Curroao 
Case.  He  typifies  the  nigb  quality  Repub- 
lican congressional  delegation  that  New 
Jersey  has  sent  to  Washington.  They're 
doing  a  good  Job  for  New  Jersey  and  the 
Nation. 

I'm  happy  that  this  district  has  continued 
Its  Republican  representation  in  Congress 
with  axoacB  WALLHAtmm  hard  at  work  in 
his  first  term.  We  all  wish  his  predecessor, 
Bob  Kean,  were  In  the  Senate.  However, 
we're  pleased  that  New  Jersey  Is  maintain- 
ing its  healthy  ratio  of  nearly  2  to  1  Repub- 
licans in  Congress.  I'm  surs  yovu  goal  Is  to 
improve  even  further  this  majority — mean- 
while yours  Is  an  exceUent  example  for  Re- 
publicans throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  this  meeting 
the  greetings  of  our  great  President,  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower.  His  leadership  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  all. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Case  and 
the  able  representation  he  Is  giving  your 
State  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Case  has  ahown  a  keen  tmderstand- 
Ing  of  agrlctUture.  It  would  be  easier  to  get 
constructive,  sound  farm  legislation  If  w« 
had  a  few  more  like  him  in  Congress. 

We  need  him  there  for  many  nuare  yean. 
He's  setting  a  good  example  for  all  of  us 
by  having  already  started  working  for  1960. 


Senator  Caeb.  w*  aU  pledge  ycm  our  whole* 
hearted  support. 

Wttb  such  men  as  New  Jersey  Republi- 
cans have  sent  to  Washington,  I  do  not 
fear  for  the  future  of  our  party.  I  see 
no  reason  for  any  of  us  to  fear  the  fu- 
ture as  long  as  we  face  facts,  stick  to  our 
principles  and  begin  working  now  for  vic- 
tory In  1800  and  beyond. 

As  Chairman  Meade  Aloom  said  la  Dee 
Moines: 

"We  have  a  great  party.  Throughout 
Its  history  of  more  than  a  century,  the 
Republican  Party  has  consistently  risen  to 
great  challenges.  Its  greatest  hours  have 
often  foUowed  time  of  adversity  and  even 
defeat." 

This  is  the  first  large  Republican  audience 
I've  addressed  formally  since  the  election 
last  November  when  we  took  a  plain,  out- 
and-out  beating.  We  were  licked  pretty 
thoroughly  from  coast  to  coast  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  some  of  which,  I'm  glad 
to  say,  were  here  In  New  Jersey. 

But  there  are  no  aUbls.  Prom  President 
Elsenhower  on  down,  there  have  been  no 
alibis.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  tonight  that 
I'm  proud  to  be  a  Republican  and  I  believe 
you  are  too.  In  the  hour  of  our  defeat 
Is  our  greatest  challenge. 

It  takes  a  defeat  now  and  then  to  make 
us  take  a  hard  look  at  ourselves — and  where 
we've  been  and  where  we're  going. 

It  takes  adversity  sometimes  to  bring  into 
focus  the  principles  for  which  we  stand — 
to  recognize  anew  thoee  Ideals  which  have 
made  republicanism  a  symbol  of  America 
since  the  days  of  the  first  great  RepubUcan 
President  whose  150th  year  of  birth  we  are 
currently  observing. 

Abraham  Lincoln  tasted  defeat  often  In  his 
nigged  life.  Dont  forget  that  Uncoto"*  de- 
feat of  1858  was  transformed  Into  the  victory 
of  1860.  His  victories  were  few.  though  mem- 
orable. In  virtually  the  very  hour  of  his 
greatest  victory  tragic  death  overtook  him. 
Tet  even  as  he  rose  to  become  a  greater  and 
greater  man  from  each  of  his  life's  defeaU. 
he  has  risen  in  death  to  a  degree  of  im- 
mortality accorded  few  men.  He  has  achieved 
a  permanent  victory.  He  truly  belongs  to 
the  ages.  And  as  Republicans  we  are  humbly 
proud  It  was  Lanooln — 100  years  ago— who  led 
our  party  to  the  White  Hoiise. 

Uncoln's  party  Is  made  of  much  of  the 
same  stuff.  Even  before  the  final  devastat- 
ing vote  total  was  tabulated  last  November. 
Republicans  from  coast  to  coast  were  say- 
ing: The  1960  campaign  begins  today. 

Not  for  a  moment  have  I  seen  any  signs 
of  defeatism.  Ideas  were  immediately  ad- 
vanced toward  strengthening  the  party  for 
1900.    The  Congress  assembled  with  new  and 

vigorous  Republican  leaden  on  both  sides  of 
the  Capitol. 

There  were  signs  of  fight  and  vitality  at  the 
party's  conclave  In  Des  Moines  in  late  Janu- 
ary. There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  strength 
within  the  administration  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixoif.  I  sense  much  of  that  same  vigor 
here  tonight. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  then  for  self-exam- 
ination, for  restating  our  principles,  in  this 
hour  of  uncomnK>n  chaUenge. 

The  Republican  Party  must  be  first  of  all 
a  party  of  principle.  It  must  stand  as  a 
rallying  point  for  sincere,  patriotic,  and  en- 
thusiastic people  who  want  good  government 
in  this  blessed  land. 

As  a  great  mldwestem  newspaper  put  It 
recently  in  an  editorial  entitled  "First  Prin- 
ciples," if  the  party  "must  compromise  its 
character  to  win,  the  victory  Is  better  lost.** 
I  call  your  attention  to  this  because  char- 
acter U  the  one  thing  we  can  build  In  this  life 
and  take  with  us  Into  the  next.  The  Integ- 
rity of  the  RepubUcan  Party  is  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  its  members  and  sup- 
porters. When  you  give  freely  of  yo\n-  money 
to  a  iwlltlcal  party — as  you  have  here  to- 
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night— you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  the 
party  has  a  duty  to  reflect,  character -build- 
ing qualities.  This  means  to  formulate  and 
adhere  to  sound  basic  principlea. 

The  Republican  Party  mxist  be  more  inter- 
ested in  preaerving  and  strengthening  the 
competitive  system — more  mterested  in  real 
Americanism — than  In  winning  the  next 
election. 

Here  are  eome  of  the  basic- principles  which 
I  believe  we  as  a  party  should  adhere  to 
religiously: 

Plrst.  We  should  follow  thoee  courses  of 
public  action  which  seek  to  build  character 
and  Integrity.  We  must  hold  tenaciously  to 
those  basic  concepts  which  have  built  this 
great  Nation.  What  la  right.  What  Is  best 
for  the  Nation.  These  objectives  should 
guide  us.  This  Is  so  basic  a  matter  that  I 
need  not  dweU  further  upon  It,  except  to  say 
that  such  a  concern  has  motivated  my  every 
act  during  more  than  6  years  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  If  a  thing  is  right  it  should 
be  done.  And  if  a  thing  Is  right.  In  the  long 
run.  it  wlU  also  be  the  beet  politics.  If  the 
time  should  ever  come  in  this  country  when 
this  Is  not  true,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
America. 

Second.  We  should  pursue  public  poUeles 
which  seek  to  keep  men  free.  Free  agency 
is  an  eternal  Ood-glven  principle.  The 
struggle  for  freedom  Is  a  never  ending  one. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  unborn  generations 
to  leave  this  country  In  a  state  more  con- 
ducive to  freedom  of  individual  action  than 
we  found  It. 

With  respect  to  agriculture,  one  of  the 
principal  goals  of  this  administration  has 
been,  Is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  to 
unshackle  the  fanner  from  burdensome  Gov- 
ernment controls  and  to  restore  to  him  the 
ability  to  take  his  full  part  In  the  dynamic 
economy  that  has  made  this  Nation  the 
envy  of  the  world.  Our  goal  is  a  prosperous, 
expanding  and  free  agriculture. 

As  the  1053  Republican  platform  stated 
so  weU.  "the  tending  of  the  soU  Is  a  sacred 
responsibility.  •  •  •  Any  program  that  wUl 
benefit  farmers  must  serve  the  national  wel- 
fare. And  a  prosperous  agriculture  with  free 
and  Independent  farmers  Is  fundamental  to 
the  national  Interest." 

The  Issue  U  clear  indeed.  Are  the  people 
in  this  country  to  manage  their  own  eco- 
nomic affairs?  Or.  are  they  to  be  managed 
from  Waslilngton?  Which  better  serves  our 
individual  interests  and  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare? Shall  Oovernment  continue  to  sub- 
sldlze  the  various  segments  of  the  economy, 
Including  agriculture,  in  such  a  manner  that 
It  also  takes  complete  control?  Or  shau 
Oovernment  Implement  private  declsUxis 
and  actions  in  the  role  ot  a  servant  or 
partner? 

Third.  We  must  stand  firmly  and  un- 
equivocally for  the  free  enterprise  system. 
We  enjoy  many  economic  benefits  today 
because  great  Republicans  devoutly  defended 
pubUo  policies  which  had  as  their  aim  the 
enhancement  of  a  capitalistic  economic  sys- 
tem, with  its  emphasis  upon  private  owner- 
ship and  private  numagement. 

Otir  abundant  blecsings  have  come  to  us 
through  an  economic  system  which  rests 
largely  on  three  pillars: 

1.  Free  enterprise,  the  right  to  venture,  to 
choose. 

2.  Private  property,  the  right  to  own. 

3.  A  market  eoooomy.  the  right  to  ex- 
change. 

This  means  permitting — not  preventing 

the  market  forces  of  supply  and  demand  to 
allocate  resources  into  the  most  productive 
channels  and  to  determine  the  rewards  for 
hard   work  and  honeet  endeavor. 

Fourth.  We  must  keep  Oovernment  from 
trespassing  on  private  initiative.  Lincoln's 
precept,  as  emphasised  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, that  the  Govenunent  »bould  do  for 
dtlEens  only  that  which  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves  is  the  Republican  philosophy  o£ 
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government.  RepnbUcans  will  continue  to 
wage  a  hold-the-llne  battle  on  this  threat. 
"nils  administration  has  made  progrea  In 
getting  the  Government  out  of  your  busi- 
ness. Ilie  Oovernment  Is  In  too  many  busl- 
nesess  now.  It  Is  not  right  for  the  Oovern- 
ment to  be  In  business  in  competition  with 
its  own  taxpaylng  citizens. 

Fifth.  We  must  ever  be  mindful  of  our 
traditional  Federal -State  relationship.  This 
administration  has  been  determined  to  re- 
verse the  trend  to  bigger  and  bigger  Federal 
Government.  We  will  continue  our  fight  to 
strengthen  the  States.  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment did  not  create  the  States  of  this  Re- 
public. The  States  created  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

State  and  local  governments  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  problems  that  are  es- 
sentially local  and  State  problems.  Inevi- 
tably, In  centralized  Federal  programs  the 
money  Is  not  as  wisely  spent  as  If  the  States 
participated  financially.  We  beUeve  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  tax  dollars  shoiUd 
be  spent  at  local  and  State  levels. 

Sixth.  The  Republican  Party  stands  for 
the  expansion  of  markets  and  the  strength- 
ening of  our  private  marketing  machinery — 
not  Government  handouts.  Only  In  this  way 
can  we  Insure  that  honest  economic  effort 
will  be  amply  rewarded. 

As  our  most  recent  platform  emphasizes, 
a  soxind  program  for  agriculture,  or  for  any 
other  eegment  of  the  economy,  must  create 
the  widest  possible  markets  and  highest  at- 
tainable income  for  our  people. 

I  refer  to  our  platforms  because  we  do  not 
emphasize  often  enough  Just  what  we  stand 
for  as  Republicans.  Although  expressions  of 
differences  of  opinion  during  the  drafting  of 
a  platform  are  healthy  and  desirable,  once 
the  party  has  decided  upon  a  course  of  ac- 
tion, we  should  close  ranks  and  stand  firm. 
I  mention  this  because,  as  you  know,  the 
administration's  farm  program,  based  upon 
the  party  platform,  has  experienced  some 
damaging  opposition  from  within  the  party. 
This  is  destructive,  not  helpful. 

Tlie  1956  platform  makes  It  clear  that  the 
Republican  farm  program  does  not  envision 
making  farmers  dependent  upon  direct  gov- 
ernmental payments  for  their  Incomes. 
Rather  It  underscores  the  principle  that  our 
objective  Is  the  building  and  expansion  of 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  uses  for  farm  products.  The 
platform  recognizes,  as  this  administration 
has  asserted  since  the  day  it  took  ofllce  over 
8  years  ago,  that  a  Government  warehouse  Is 
not  a  market.  Farmers  want  to  produce  for 
markets  and  not  for  Government  bounty. 

Capitalism — through  our  Ood-glven  free- 
dom Of  choice — not  government  decree, 
creates  markets.  Capitalism  not  goTemment 
decree  can  best  reward  productive  effort. 
This  the  Republican  Party  shoxUd  never  for- 
get else  It  fall  by  the  wajrslde  In  Its  struggle 
for  public  support.  What  is  true  of  agri- 
culture is  also  true  of  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

Our  economic  order  Is  not  perfect,  because 
It  Is  operated  by  Imperfect  human  beings. 
But  It  has  given  us  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  any  other  system.  Let  us  admit 
the  weaknesses  that  exist.  Let  us  work  ag- 
gressively to  correct  them.  But  let  us  never 
make  the  catastrophic  blunder  of  putting 
the  chains  of  big  government  on  our  basic 
economic  freedom. 

Seventh.  The  Republican  Party  stands  for 
fiscal  integrity. 

Closely  allied  with  the  trend  toward  bigger 
and  bigger  government  is  the  tendency 
toward  looee  fiscal  poUcy.  This  is  of  the  ut- 
most concern  to  every  cltiaen.  A  nation  can 
hang  itself  on  the  gallows  of  excessive  public 
debt,  and  we  are  no  exception.  The  Repub- 
Ucan Party  beUeves  in  fiscal  integrity.  In 
living  within  our  incocae  especially  in  peace- 
time  prosperity  such  as  we  enjoy  today. 


Wot  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  President 

has  presented  a  budget  of  $T7  bUUon.  It  la 
a  balanced  budget,  even  though  It  is  the 
biggest  budget  in  oar  peaeetime  history. 
Tet  some  of  our  expert  thrift  opponents  have 
oalled  it  a  skinflint  budget. 

Actually,  as  the  President  stated,  it  wm 
"help  prevent  further  increases  in  the  coet 
of  living  and  the  hidden  and  unfair  tax  that 
Inflation  imposes  on  personal  savings  and 
incocnes." 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  our  free 
enterprise  democracy  Is  the  greatest  economic 
system  the  world  has  ever  evolved.  But  there 
is  one  controUing  requirement,  and  it  must 
never  be  overlooked.  The  system  is  based 
on  solven  government  and  sound  money.  It 
is  in  this  requirement  that  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  weak. 

We  cannot  spend  otirselves  into  higher 
prosperity  but  we  can  spend  ourselves  Into 
real  trouble.  Nor  can  we  preserve  our  pros- 
perity and  our  free  enterprise  system  by  fol- 
lowing a  reckless  policy  of  spending  beyond 
our  income  in  peacetime.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  present  Democratic  leaders  of  Con- 
gress wlU  act  in  a  way  to  avoid  the  label  of  a 
spendthrift  Congress  which  is  already  be- 
ing attached  to  it  by  many  of  our  right 
thinking  citizens  who  have  watched  with 
deep  concern  its  actions  in  recent  we^s. 

The  great  majority  of  our  people  zwed  to 
become  aware  of  the  dangers  they  face  from 
ever  bigger  government  and  looee  fiscal  poUcy. 
We  must  wake  up.  We  must  alert  the 
various  forces  In  our  citizenry  to  make  sure 
of  two  things:  First,  whatever  funds  are 
really  needed  for  defense,  fen-  space  explora- 
tion, and  tor  other  essential  military  and 
clvUlan  piirpoees  m\ist  be  provided,  and  i«o- 
vlded  soundly. 

Second,  we  must  continue  our  fight  to 
eliminate  waste.  dupUcation,  continuance  of 
unsound  governmental  subsidies  and  serv- 
ices no  longer  needed.  We  must  live  within 
our  income.  We  most  keep  our  economy 
sound.  It  cannot  be  done  by  going  further 
into  debt.  We  nuist  Tir»<w^tTi  fiscal  in- 
tegrity. 

We  know  that  our  dollar  tobogganed  in 
value  to  62  cents  from  1939  to  1953.  Today 
it  is  worth  about  48  cents.  This  has  hit  our 
farmers  hard.  From  1939  to  1952  farm  costs 
more  than  doubled.  Since  1958  farmers' 
costs  have  increased  only  4  percent. 

We  know  what  Inflation  lias  done  to  the 
people  of  France  where  the  cost  of  living 
today  Is  37  times  what  it  was  about  80  years 
•go. 

I  am  told  that  a  pound  of  butter  that  cost 
10  francs  In  1927  Is  410  francs  today. 

Dont  say  It  cant  Iiappen  here.  The  peo. 
Ide  of  Ftance  never  thovight  it  would  happen 
there. 

All  of  us  as  Americans  have  a  patrlotle  re- 
sponslbUlty  not  to  contribute  to  tne  inflation 
danger  by  needlessly  buUding  stiU  higher  the 
mountain  of  total  debt. 

Here  are  some  of  the  thlngi;  we  can  do  to 
meet  President  Etsenhowerls  objective  of  es- 
tablishing a  firm  econonUc  foundation  for 
the  months  and  years  ahead: 

First.  We  must  live  within  oin-  means,  and 
that  means  to  me  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
Second.  We  must  strive  for  price  stabUlty 
as  a  national  goal  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  economic  report  to  the  Congress. 
Third.  We  must  maintain  a  sound  credit 
policy  and  guard  against  the  danger  of  low- 
cost  credit  which  can  feed  inflationary  ap- 
petitee. 

Fourth.  We  In  the  Federal  Government 
miist  set  an  example  of  stability  for  the 
whole  economy.  Certainly  here  President 
Beenhower  is  exercising  vigorous  leadership. 
For  example,  he  recently  established  a  Cabi- 
net Committee  mi  Price  Stability  for  Bco- 
nomlc  CSrowth.  of  which  I  am  privUeged  to 
be  a  member.    We  are  already  at  work. 

Fifth.  We  must  see  to  It  that  fair  oompe- 
tUlon  operates  In  our  eoonamy.   This  we  are 
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doing  througli  Judicious  application  of  tbe 
antitrust  laws,  for  example. 

Part  of  our  overall  responsibility  la  to  do 
all  In  our  power  to  make  sure  that  oxur  Oot- 
emment  programs  are  sound  and  realistic. 
I  am  particularly  interested  that  this  be  true 
of  our  farm  programs. 

What  la  the  agrlculttiral  situation  today? 
Presiunably.  In  this  audience,  there  are  not 
many  directly  InTCdved  with  farming  as  an 
occupation.  But  agricultural  policy  Is  ot 
national  Import  and  la  a  concern  of  us  all. 

Moat  of  you  know  we  are  plagued  by  large 
surpluses,  but  only  In  a  very  few  crops.  Re- 
member, when  you  hear  and  read  about  our 
surpluses  and  their  shocking  cost,  that  most 
of  agrlcult\ire  Is  healthy  today  and  that  ova 
farmers — the  best  In  the  world — are  doing  a 
wonderful  Job.  Only  12  out  of  250  farm  prod- 
ucts produced  commercially  are  Oovernment 
supported. 

But  bear  In  mind,  also,  that  we  should  b« 
thankful  for  the  blessing  of  abundance.  We 
should  be  grateful  that  our  problems  are 
those  of  oversupply  rather  than  scarcity. 
Not  many  peoples  In  the  world  can  say  this. 

If  we  look  at  ovtr  agrlcultvire  over  the  broad 
•cope.  It  Is  today  a  fairly  bright  picture. 

Production  Is  at  the  highest  levels  In  his- 
tory, so  is  gross  and  per  capita  farm  Income. 

Farmownershlp  Is  at  Its  highest  level,  and 
so  is  the  farmer's  net  equities. 

Transportation,  telephones,  television,  elec- 
tricity, and  other  aids  to  abundant  living 
•re  more  widely  available  than  ever  before. 

The  standard  of  living  on  our  farms  \a  the 
highest  we  have  ever  known. 

There  are  still  serious  unsolved  problems. 
Including  the  cost-price  squeeze,  though  we 
are  making  progress. 

Farming  Is  a  hazardous  occupation. 

Farmerii  are  not  as  highly  organized  as 
other  groups  In  our  economy.  They  have 
only  limited  control  over  the  supply  of  their 
products.  In  other  words,  they  lack  ade- 
quate bargaining  power.  However,  they  are 
moving  In  the  right  direction  through  their 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  organ- 
izations. 

Most  Of  agriculture  is  free  of  controls. 
And  this  free  part,  representing  more  than 
four-fifths  of  our  agriculture,  is  doing  fairly 
well.  The  problem  narrows  down  to  a  few 
crops — only  5  of  them  controlled — for  which 
outmoded  programs  have  been  too  long  con- 
tinued In  the  mistaken  belief  they  would 
serve  farmers. 

The  legal  requirement  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  support  a  few  crops  at  unrealis- 
tic levels  is  pricing  us  out  of  world  markets 
and  may  be  doing  Irreparable  harm  to  vital 
exports.  For  example,  as  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized, cotton  has  lost  markets  at  home 
and  abroad — to  foreign  producers  and  to 
manufacturers  of  synthetics.  Tobacco  is 
pricing  Itself  out  of  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  also. 

But  at  this  moment  the  classic  example 
of  our  mlsUke  Is  In  wheat.  After  the  leg- 
islation enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, wheat  today  comprises  a  very  major 
part  of  the  problem.  If  you  combine  wheat, 
corn  and  cotton  you  have  represented  85 
percent  of  the  Government  inventory  of  price 
supported  commodities.  But  these  three 
crops  produce  only  20  percent  of  the  total 
cash  farm  Income. 

We  are  growing  much  more  wheat  than 
we  can  consume  and  sell  abroad.  Most  of 
the  costs  imder  the  wheat  program  resiilt 
from  the  production  of  a  comparatively  few 
large  growers;  in  fact,  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  those  who  grow  wheat. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  problem  Is  to 
eliminate  at  rapidly  as  practicable  Ineffec- 
tive controls  and  use  price  supports  at  levels 
that  will  preserve  and  build  markets. 

Price  support  programs  of  a  realistic  na- 
ture can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  helping  to  fa- 
cilitate orderly  marketing.  Thla  admlnls- 
tratlon  has  so  considered  them  and  so  used 
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them,  except  where  the  law  required  their 
mandatory  use  at  unrealistic  levels. 

On  July  1.  19S9,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Investment 
In  commodities  for  which  price  support  la 
mandatory  will  total  $7.6  billion.  All  but 
•100  mUUoo — 97.5  bUllon — wUl  consist  of 
these  crops  for  which  price  support  is  man- 
datory: Com.  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  tobacco. 

Tee,  price  supports  are  valiiable,  but  they 
should  not  be  used  to  destroy  nuirkets  and 
fill  warehouses. 

But  there  are  areas  In  which  Government 
can  provide  permanent  assistance  to  help 
the  American  farmers  achieve  adequate  In- 
come. Important  areas,  for  example,  are 
through  public  research,  education  and 
market  expansion. 

Diulng  the  past  6  years  the  budget  for 
agriciUtural  research  has  more  than 
doubled.  Any  long-range  farm  policy  which 
Is  going  to  serve  agriculture  and  the  Nation 
must  give  a  prominent  place  to  research, 
education  and  market  expansion. 

American  agriculture — our  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  their  families — has  been  victimized 
during  the  past  10  years  through  the  failure 
to  mnke  such  needed  changes  in  old,  out- 
moded legislation.  Many  of  our  farm  fami- 
lies will  continue  to  reap  the  sad  economic 
consequences  of  obsolete  rigid  programs  un- 
less recommended  changes  governing  our 
price  support  laws  are  made  without  delay. 
The  President  has  pointed  the  way  to 
necessary  changes  again  this  year.  I  have 
amplified  them  In  appearances  before  both 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Committees. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  will  make 
the  adjustment  that  only  Congress  can 
make. 

Only  In  this  way  can  we  achieve  the  ob- 
jective which  we  seek — a  more  prosperoiis. 
expanding,  and  free  agriculture  for  all 
America. 

As  Republicans  we  must  stand  up  and 
be  coxinU^  for  what  we  believe  to  be  right. 
It  Is  not  too  early  to  start,  especially  for  you 
here  In  New  Jersey.  I  understand  you  have 
a  vital  State  election  coming  up  in  No- 
vember. 

The  way  to  victory  Is  through  hard  work. 
First,  get  the  best  possible  candidates  for 
the  leglslatiu-e,  for  if  anjrthlng  was  proved 
last  November  it  was  that  a  sound  and  an 
appealing  candidate  is  one  of  the  basic  In- 
gredients of  victory.  Second,  work  hard  for 
their  election  by  dint  of  plugging  away  on  a 
door-to-door  basis. 

We  Republicans  have  a  good  story  to 
tell.  But  we  must  sell  that  story,  and  go 
forth  as  missionaries  of  republicanism. 
Thus,  I  was  most  pleased  to  note  the  plans 
for  getting  our  story  across  to  the  American 
people  that  were  developed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  national  conunlttee. 

We  must  continually  be  thankful  for  the 
blessings  of  good  government,  but.  at  the 
same  time,  b^  eternally  mindful  that  this 
God-given  blessing  is  ours  only  because  there 
are  those  who  fought  and  always  will  fight 
to  preserve  It. 

Tet  these  very  blessings  could  prove  to  be 
oxir  imdolng  unless  our  perspective  Is  right 
and  our  Idealism  more  concerned  with 
eternal  standards  and  value  than  with  mate- 
rial gain  and  worldly  honors. 

History  tells  the  story  again  and  again. 
As  nations  become  wealthy  and  standards  of 
living  rise  the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  on 
preserving  material  sec\u-ity,  not  on  keeping 
ever  fresh  and  alive  the  basic  concepts  that 
made  the  Nation  great.  Security  Is  too  often 
sought  as  an  end  In  Itself.  That  Is  our 
mortal  danger  In  this  perilous  age.  Our  Na- 
tion, established  on  great  spiritual  and  moral 
principles,  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  sense  of 
upnghtnsM.  Wa  aa  a  people  must  keep  our 
eights  raised  above  the  dollar  ilgn.  We  must 
look  beyond  material  things. 


In  all  this  we  mxut  hold  a  proper  regard 
for  the  Importance  of  our  political  faith.  I 
believe  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  world 
p>eace  and  our  national  security  depend  di- 
rectly on  the  maintenance  of  the  free-enter- 
prise system,  which  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  maintenance  of  peace,  of  course.  Is 
the  No.  1  goal  of  any  God-fearing  people. 
Thank  God.  this  Nation  under  the  un- 
wavering leadership  of  President  Elsenhower 
has  maintained  the  peace. 

The  President  would  be  the  first  to  give 
high  credit  for  our  role  as  keeper  of  the 
peace  to  a  courageous,  brillant  leader  who 
has  been  stricken  seriously  ill.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  our  great  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

Lincoln  tasted  defeat  In  1868  but  he  led 
the  Republican  Party  to  victory  In  1880. 
One  hundred  years  later — In  1958— our  party 
suffered  defeat;  so  let  us  reaolve  to  let 
Lincoln's  example  spur  us  on  to  victory  In 
1980. 

With  God's  help,  we  wUl  buUd  a  pros- 
peroiu,  expanding  and  free  agriculture  in 
a  prosperous,  expanding  and  free  America — 
an  America  which  is  economically,  socially 
and  spiritually  sound. 
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Thomas  G.  Mataryk:  Dander  of 
Frecdooi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OV    MASSACHUSaHS 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBB 
Thursday.  March  5. 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
March  7,  Is  the  anniversary  oT  the  birth 
of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  for  us  in 
the  United  States  to  honor  Thomas 
Masaryk.  Here  was  a  man  who,  as  the 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Republic,  stood  for  the  prlnciplea 
embodied  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Czech- 
oslovak Constitution,  which  bears  a  close 
resraablance  to  our  own.  The  preamble 
uneQuivocably  states  the  desire  to  con- 
solidate the  people  in  a  Republic  which 
shall  establish  a  reign  of  Justice,  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  all  citizens,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  com- 
ing generations. 

In  it  was  stated  also,  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  newly  formd  Republic  to 
take  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations  as 
a  member  at  once  "cultured,  peace-lov- 
ing, democratic,  and  progressive." 

The  ideals  of  this  new  nation  were 
those  of  Thomas  Masaryk.  who  led  it. 
and  who  genuinely  stood  for  all  of  these 
things.  Among  his  personal  character- 
istics was  a  passionate  love  of  truth.  He 
advocated  the  scrupulous  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  fair 
and  Just  treatment  of  minorities.  A 
man  of  the  people  himself,  he  champi- 
oned the  people's  cause.  He  succeeded 
in  building  a  progressive  democracy. 

When  he  died,  in  1937.  one  of  his  U« 
Ofirraphers  wrote: 

He  had  founded  a  state  in  which  freedom 
was  the  watchword  and  he  had  educated  a 
nation  to  be  oonscloiu  of  both  the  rights 
and  duties  of  demoeratle  citizenship.  •  *  * 
But  he  never  forgot  the  need  ot  "a  faith,  a 


living  faith  in  something  higher  than  our- 
selves, something  great,  sublime,  eternal.'* 

That  this  nation  to  which  he  gave  so 
rich  a  heritage  should  have  since  fallen 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  all  of  its 
curtailment  of  individual  freedom,  its 
insistence  that  man  should  serve  the 
state  alone,  and  its  denial  of  a  faith  in 
anything  higher  than  that  state— that 
this  should  have  happened  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, conceived  in  the  democratic 
ideal  of  its  great  leader,  is  the  greater 
tragedy.  But  that  that  ideal  lives  on  in 
the  heart  of  Czechoslovakia  today  we 
have  no  doubt  No  more  have  we  doubt 
of  that  than  we  have  of  the  permanence 
and  effectiveness  of  the  contribution  of 
Th(mias  Masaryk  himself,  defender  of 
freedc«L 


HetropoHtaB  Area  Reddeats  Affected  bj 
Fedval  aad  SUte  Tax  Laws 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVI8 
Thursday.  March  S,  1959 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
reintroduced,  for  consideration  by  the 
86th  Congress,  two  bills  I  first  intro- 
duced durlnff  the  preceding  Congress. 
Both  represent  efforts  to  deal  fairly  and 
equitab^  with  residents  of  metropolitan 
areas,  especially  those  areas  that  are  lo- 
cated close  to  State  boundary  lines,  m- 
sofar  as  such  residents  are  affected  by 
Federal  and  State  tax  laws. 

The  first  bill.  HJl.  5307.  would  allow 
as  a  deduction  from  Federal  income 
taxes,  the  reasonable  and  necessary  ez- 
penset  incurred  by  individuals  for 
transportation  to  and  from  work.  The 
maximum  deduction  in  any  one  taxable 
year  would  be  $300,  and  the  deductible 
expenses  would  include  transportation 
costs  either  by  private  automobile  or 
public  transportation. 

I  share  the  conviction  with  many  of 
o«ir  colleagues  that  this  is  a  long  over- 
due reform  in  our  tax  structure.  Espe- 
cially for  those  who  live  in  the  suburbs 
of  our  large  metropolitan  regions,  the 
costs  of  transportation  to  and  from 
work — the  costs  of  commutation — are 
considerable.  In  my  own  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District — where  the  number 
of  commuters  represent  a  fair  average 
for  the  metropolitan  New  York-New 
Jersey-Connecticut  area — I  know  of  a 
great  many  Instances  where  people 
must  pay  from  $300  to  $1,000  in  com- 
mutation costs  each  year. 

These  travel  expenses.  I  believe,  are  a 
necessary  and  legitimate  cost  of  holding 
one's  Job.  Just  as  necessary  and  Just  as 
legitimate  as  those  expenses  presently 
authorized  to  be  deducted  on  income  tax 
returns.  It  is  not  always  possible  or  even 
desirable  for  families  to  establish  their 
homes  in  areas  immediately  adjacent  to 
their  Jobs.  Jobs  change  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  shift,  and  seldcmi  is 
it  possible  for  the  employee  to  control 
these  circumstances.  To  Insist  that  the 
taxpayer  more  his  home  every  time  he 


changes  his  job  is  obviously  Impossible 
and  unjust,  especially  in  crowded 
metropolitan  areas.  But  we  unfairly 
pressure  such  a  penoa  in  this  direction 
when  we  discrimlnstte  against  him  by 
refusing  to  permit  normal,  standard  tax 
treatment  for  his  necessary  costs  of 
traveling  to  and  from  work. 

This  legislation  would  in  no  way  favor 
one  group  of  taxpayers  as  against  sua- 
other.  It  would  simply  recognize  a  situa- 
tion that  has  grown  increasingly  signifi- 
cant in  recent  years — the  great  migra- 
tion to  the  suburbs  of  America.  It  would 
help  restore  a  measure  of  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  for  these  millions  of  our 
people.  And  it  would  remove  the  unjust 
price  tag  from  one  of  our  country's  most 
precious  freedoms — the  freedom  to  live 
where  one  wants  to  live. 

My  second  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  288.  proposes  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  prohibiting  any 
State  from  taxing  the  wages  or  salaries 
or  other  compensation  for  personal  serv- 
ices received  by  a  person  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  that  State. 

This  measure,  too.  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  several  of  our  colleagues,  and  I 
cun  hopeful  that  with  greater  awareness 
of  the  elementary  Justice  involved  In 
this  proposed  amendment  there  win 
come  the  support  necessary  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

While  the  problem  this  amendment 
would  solve  affects  residents  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  especially,  it  also 
affects  residents  of  several  other  States 
who  have  been  recently  subjected  to  the 
tax  laws  of  the  States  in  which  their 
Jobs  are  located. 

Here,  again,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  same  fundamental  questions:  Shall 
American  citizens  be  free  to  establish 
their  homes  wherever  they  choose?  Or 
shall  we  permit  citizens  who  exercise  this 
right  to  be  penalized  because  of  it? 

Not  only  is  there  a  cherished  principle 
Involved  here — and  who  does  not.  in 
theory  at  least,  subscribe  to  the  dictum, 
there  shall  be  no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation— but  there  is  also  much  at 
stalce  from  a  practical  viewpoint.  In- 
come taxes  levied  by  some  States  have 
grown  steadily  heavier,  and,  of  course,  it 
has  been  this  growing  burden  that  has 
prompted  some  to  seek  added  revenues 
from  outside  their  boundaries.  But 
States  like  New  York  have  gone  even 
further  and  discriminated  against  non- 
residents in  such  a  way  that  the  non- 
resident's tax  is  more  than  the  resi- 
dent's tax,  when  both  are  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Of  course,  the  nonresident 
receives  few  if  any  of  the  benefits  and 
services  provided  residents,  for  which  the 
tax  was  levied  in  the  first  place. 

But  then  there  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect logic  where  there  is  no  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
American  people  have  chosen  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  to  live  in  metropolitan 
areas.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  spe- 
cial problems,  as  well  as  advantages, 
which  life  under  such  crowded  condi- 
tions means.  And  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  solve  these  problems  il  they  are 
allowed  the  means  to  do  so.  They  ask 
no  apedal  privileges,  no  subsidies,  no  un- 
wuranted  ezemptioos  from  civic  req^oQ- 
sibilities. 


They  ask  only  Justice,  fair  play,  and 
equal  treatment  with  fellow  citizens  liv- 
ing under  different  conditions.  It  is 
time.  I  believe,  for  Congress  to  recognize 
that  America  is  no  longer  a  rural  nation. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  give  the  city  and 
suburban  dwellers  of  America  a  fair 
break. 


Work  Beuf  Doae  by  the  DepartMBt  of 
Heakk,  EdncatieB,  and  Welfare  in 
Implemeirtiaf  tke  NalioMJ  Defcue 
Edncatioo  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAT 

or  mnr  tcbx 

IK  THB  BOOBS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 19S9 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
once  more  to  illustrate  the  impressive 
worlc  being  done  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  Im- 
plementing the  Natioxuil  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
advise  this  House  that  a  counseling  and 
guidance  training  institute  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Hunter  College  July  1  through 
August  7,  1959.  Hunter  OoUege  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  and  in 
the  heart  of  New  York's  17th  Congres- 
sional District.  Hunter  is  one  of  the 
many  institutions  in  the  17th  District 
that  makes  the  17th  one  of  the  truly 
great  communities  of  the  Nation. 

The  selection  of  Hunter  as  the  site  for 
one  of  the  Nation's  training  institutes 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  results  from  preliminary  arrange- 
ments concluded  between  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Lawrence  O. 
Derthick,  and  Dr.  Harry  N.  Rivlln,  dean 
of  teacher  education.  CoUege  of  the  City 
of  New  Yoric.  representing  the  four  mu- 
nicipal colleges— City,  Hunter,  Brooklyn, 
and  Queens. 

A  central  feature  of  the  Institute  at 
Hunter  will  be  a  reexamination  of  guid- 
ance policies  in  the  light  of  today's  needs 
as  the  core  of  a  training  program  for 
counselors. 

What  are  some  of  these  needs?  The 
Congress  has  declared  that  the  Nation 
is  losing  too  much  of  our  most  valuable 
and  precious  resources — the  talents  of 
our  children  in  our  schools.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  many  able  students  do 
not  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
high  schooL  At  any  time,  but  espe- 
cially in  ttiese  critical  times,  we  cannot 
afford  such  waste.  TTie  survival  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  demands  nothing 


Consequently,  the  Congress,  through 
the  Nati<nial  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  authorized  a  program  of  federally 
financed  counseling  and  guidance  train- 
ing Institutes.  They  represent  one  of 
several  features  of  ttie  act  designed,  in 
the  words  of  the  act  itself,  "to  insure 
trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality 
and  quantity  to  meet  the  national  de- 
fense needs  of  the  United  States." 
Title  V  of  the  act  is  entitled  "Guidance. 
Counseling,  and  Testing;  IdenUflcatlon 
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and  Encouragement  of  Able  Students." 
The  cited  title  suggests  the  problem 
which  the  program  of  counseling  and 
guidance  institutes — such  as  the  one  at 
Hunter — will  attack.  It  will  do  so  by 
expanding  educational  programs  for  iJie 
professional  preparation  of  counselors. 
The  need  is  great  for  professional  per- 
sonnel to  Identify,  counsel,  and  motivate 
the  more  able  students  to  continue  their 
schooling.  This  does  not  mean  that 
euirent  educational  programs  for  coun- 
selors are  not  good.  It  is  simply  that  a 
national  condition  exists,  which  the 
Congress  has  recognized  by  calling  on 
oiir  colleges  and  universities  to  meet  it. 
The  institute  at  Hunter  is  a  response  to 
this  challenge. 

We  can  take  pride  that  we  are  in  a 
good  position  to  help  meet  the  challenge. 
Physical  facilities  at  Hunter,  and  near- 
by, will  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
the  purposes  of  the  institute.  In  fact, 
since  1950,  there  has  been  an  on-going 
program  of  graduate  training  In  guid- 
ance and  school  counseling  at  our  munic- 
ipal colleges.  The  standards  of  this 
program  are  high  and  well  recognized. 
Ac  a  result,  skilled  training  resources 
will  be  available  to  meet  a  critical  need. 
This  insures  the  leadership  of  a  faculty 
for  an  imaginative  program  contributing 
to  the  maximum  development  and  utili- 
zation of  the  rich  talents  possessed  by 
the  yovmg  people  of  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area. 

This  institute  is  but  one  of  some  40 
that  will  be  conducted  this  summer 
throughout  the  Nation  under  the  au- 
thority of  title  V-B  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  But  it  represents 
the  imaginative  way  in  which  the  Office 
of  Education  is  implementing  this  im- 
portant legislation.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  sound  principle  of  building  on 
strength  by  utilizing  the  outstanding 
skills  and  resources  of  institutions  well 
qualified  to  tackle  this  problem.  New 
York  City  and  other  urban  areas — in- 
deed school  systems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— stand  to  benefit  enormously  from 
this  militant  attack  upon  the  problem  of 
America's  loss  of  able  manpower. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  once  again  to 
act  promptly  on  the  President's  request 
for  additional  funds  to  carry  out  this 
and  other  vital  programs  authorized  by 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I 
know  that  friends  of  education  every- 
where Join  me  in  urging  this  action. 


ladependent  State  of  Ghana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   IfXCHIOAN 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RXPRESENTATTVSB 

Thursday.  March  5. 1959 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago. 
on  March  6.  1957.  as  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Congress.  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa 
into  the  independent  State  of  Ghana.  To- 
day that  occasion  is  being  commemorated 
in  the  world  as  a  triiunph  not  only  for  the 


African  people  of  this  State,  but  for  all 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  human 
freedom,  individual  dignity,  and  Justice. 
In  the  2  years  since  its  independence, 
the  State  of  Ghana  has  made  significant 
economic,  political,  and  social  advances, 
despite  the  difficulties  of  its  new  state- 
hood. It  has  evidenced  a  strong  ca- 
pacity for  leadership  in  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ment everywhere  in  the  world  have  a 
vital  stake.  How  great  is  tiiis  stake  is 
made  clear  by  the  words  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Nknmiah,  of  Ghana,  who  said  re- 
cently : 

The  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  African 
peoples  have  been  planted  and  brought  to 
matiirlty  by  the  Impact  from  western  clviU- 
zatlon.  The  West  has  set  the  patterns  of 
oiip  hopes  and  by  entering  Africa  In  strength 
has  forced  the  pattern  upon  us.  Now  comes 
our  response. 

The  American  people  feel  these  ties 
and  are  personally  gratified,  therefore, 
by  the  progress  which  the  State  of  Gha- 
na has  made  under  the  banners  of  dem- 
ocracy and  freedom.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  occasion,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House.  I  would  like  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  State  on  Ghana  on 
its  second  anniversary  and  on  its  prog- 
ress and  success.  I  am  certain  all  of  us 
share  intimately  the  hopes  of  this  people 
for  a  future  that  finds  them  an  increas- 
ingly strong  and  free  nation  working 
among  the  family  of  nations  for  dignity, 
peace,  and  friendship  among  all  man- 
kind. 


Broadcast  Mask,  Inc.,  Has  Rendered  a 
Real  Serrke  to  the  People  of  America 
by  Conmussioiunf  Four  New  Basts  of 
Lincoln,  Two  of  Whkh  Were  UnTeiled 
Febraary  9  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK 
Thursday.  March  5. 1959 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  February  9, 1  had  the  honor  to 
participate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  Mr.  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  m  unveiling  two  magnificent 
new  heads  of  Abraham  Lincoln  executed 
by  the  internationally  known  sculptor, 
Avard  Fairbanks. 

This  event  took  place  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennlal 
Commission  in  the  Archives  Building 
and  was  one  of  the  nimierous  affairs 
scheduled  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  150th  aiuiiversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth. 

Dr.  Fairbanks,  the  sculptor,  is  consult- 
ant in  fine  arts  to  the  University  of 
Utah  and  resident  sculptor  on  that  cam- 
pus. He  will  be  remembered  as  the 
sculptor  of  the  bronze  statue  in  Greece 
of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver;  the 
doughboy  of  Idaho;  the  pony  express  for 
the    Utah    centennial;    the    celebrated 


statue  of  Lincoln  for  New  Salem,  HI.; 
and  a  statue  of  Albert  Woolson,  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
for  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  He  also 
created  the  91st  division  memorial  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  and  the  Marcus 
Whitman  statue  in  the  Capitol. 

The  heads  unveiled  by  Senator  Cooper 
and  me  at  the  ceremony  depicted  "The 
Young  Lincoln"  and  "Lincoln,  The  Pres- 
ident." They  were  commissioned  as  two 
of  a  series  of  four  busts  by  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  whose 
president.  Mr.  Carl  Haverlin.  is  a  distin- 
guished Lincoln  collector  and  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Commission. 

The  completed  heads — these  were 
plaster  models  that  we  unveiled — will  be 
21  inches  high.  10  inches  wide  and  9 
inches  deep.  They  now  can  be  seen  at 
the  Broadcast  Music,  Inc..  exhibit  of  Lin- 
colniana  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  other  two  heads,  when  completed, 
will  depict  Mr.  Lincoln  at  other  stages 
of  his  life. 

These  are  inspiring  works  which  re- 
flect fully  the  statement  made  by  the 
sculptor  that,  "The  truth  of  spirit  is 
more  important  than  external  form." 
The  external  form  is  there,  however,  for 
the  model  used  by  Dr.  Fairbanks  was  the 
Volk  life  mask  of  Lincoln,  cast  In  1860. 

Mr.  Haverlin,  speaking  for  his  com- 
pany, said  that  the  four  heads  will  be 
executed  finally  in  marble  by  Dr.  Pair- 
banks  and  will  be  donated  to  the  Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennlal  Commission  and 
thereafter  made  available  for  perpetual 
display  at  an  appropriate  place  in  Wash- 
ington where  our  millions  of  visitors, 
both  American  and  from  foreign  shores, 
may  take  from  them  the  same  inspira- 
tion that  those  of  us  who  participated  in 
this  ceremony  experienced  last  Monday. 

Among  those  present  on  that  occasion 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  addition  to  Senator  Cooper  were  Sen- 
ator Prank  E.  Moss  of  Utah,  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  V.  Watkins,  former  Senator 
from  that  State  and  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  of  Texas. 

I  believe  that  Broadcast  Music.  Inc.. 
has  rendered  a  tremendous  service  to  the 
people  of  thla  Nation  through  this  gen- 
erous gift. 
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State-Owned  Ferries  Shoald  Be  Ezcapt 
From  Excise  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOIMAS  M.  PELLT 

OF  WASHXNOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  March  S.  1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
held  the  opinion  that  a  State-owned 
nonprofit  ferry  system  is  a  link  between 
State  highways  similar  to  a  bridge  or  a 
tunnel,  and  as  such  no  ferry  tolls,  more 
than  tolls  of  a  State-owned  bridge  or 
highway,  should  not  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral transportation  excise  taxes. 

The  Washington  State  ToU  Bridge  Au- 
thority, which  constructs  and  operates 


both  toll  bridges  and  ferries,  held  this 
same  view  in  contrast  to  tlie  claim  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
In  this  resulting  dispute  to  allow  for  an 
orderly  Judicial  determination,  an  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at  whereby  the  State 
in  1957  increased  its  ferry  system  fares 
in  the  amount  of  the  Federal  tax  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  accruing  as  a  re- 
sult was  to  be  deposited  in  escrow.  This 
fund  contained  originally  3  percent  of 
property  freight  charges  and  10  percent 
of  fares  of  passengers.  Subsequently, 
when  Congress  repealed  the  3  percent 
tax  on  freight,  I  had  hoped  for  a  refimd 
or  some  relief  to  the  ferry  users  on  ac- 
count of  the  termination  of  the  one 
transportation  tax  but  the  agreement 
provided  for  the  taxes  under  the  modi- 
fled  law  to  be  held  until  final  settle- 
ment. 

So  until  final  Judgment  the  escrow  of 
funds  is  continuing,  but  if  the  United 
States  repeals  or  otherwise  modifies  ex- 
isting laws  so  as  to  specifically  exempt 
states  from  the  10  percent  tiix  on  pas- 
sengers, the  deposits,  of  course,  would 
cease. 

The  funds  on  deposit  collected  from 
users  of  the  Washington  State  ferry 
systems  on  property  is  $114,862.05;  the 
amount  which  is  regularly  being  added 
on  account  of  possible  tax  liability  from 
passenger  transportation  at  the  end  of 
January  1959  was  $239,060.97. 

In  the  85th  Congress.  1st  session,  I 
introduced  HJl.  2028  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Codes  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  tax  on  transpc»lation  of  persons 
and  property  did  not  apply  to  ferry  serv- 
ice provided  by  State-operated  ferry- 
boats. That  was  before  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  on  property.  But  other  legislation 
took  precedence  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  imable  to  con- 
sider my  bill. 

Now  I  have  Introduced  a  new  bill  to 
exempt  these  State-operated  ferryboats 
frcHn  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4261  on 
persons  transported  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
by  a  State  as  defined  in  section  7701(a) 
(10)  or  by  an  agency  or  instrvunentality 
thereof.  The  tax  under  my  bill  would 
cease  on  and  after  January  1.  1959. 

I  hope  now  the  committee  will  take  up 
this  bill  promptly.  Meanwhile.  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  the  passage  of  my  bill 
would  not  admit  any  previous  liability 
of  the  State.  Rather  its  passage  would 
clarify  the  State  exemption  which  I  be- 
lieve already  exists,  and,  of  course,  the 
excess  fares  which  are  being  collected 
and  placed  In  escrow  would  no  longer  be 
required. 
The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  section 
4263  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  exemptlonB  from  tax  on  transpor- 
tation of  persona)  la  amended  by  iiddlng  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subaec- 
tion: 

"(g)  STATl-OnBATKD  FERSTBOATB. — llie  tOX 
Impoaed  by  section  4201  ahaU  not  i^ply  to 
amounts  paid  for  ferry  aervlce  provided  by  a 
ferryboat  operated  on  a  nonprofit  bada  by  a 
State  (a«  defined  In  section  7701(a)  (10))  or 
by  an  agency  or  Inatnunentallty  thereof.** 

8xc.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  thla  Act  ahaU  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  January  1« 
1958,  for  transportation  on  or  after  that  date. 


h  Fwtlicr  Support  of  My  Bill  To  Carb 
Ae  NatioBal  Giupiracy  of  Gangsters 
TkroiVh  tbe  Euctmeit  of  HJt  518C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 


or   FLOUDA 


IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RBPREBENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  March  5. 1959 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 


cluding in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  wire 
received  from  the  Honorable  Nick  Nuc- 
cio,  mayor  of  Tampa,  in  support  of  my 
bill  to  give  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FBI  jurisdiction  to  punish  the  use 
of  interstate  commerce  in  the  further- 
ance of  conspiracies  to  commit  terroris- 
tic crimes  and  activities  of  gangsters 
and  hoodlums.  His  wire  clarifies,  and 
properly  so.  the  present  situation  in 
Tsunpa. 

I  also  include  my  reply  to  the  mayor 
which  clearly  indicates  that  my  re- 
marks, consistent  with  the  position  of 
the  mayor,  as  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  on  March  3  was  in  reference  to 
the  previous  record  of  unsolved  murders 
which,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  to  have 
been  perpetrated,  must  have  been  con- 
spired on  an  interstate  basis. 

I  also  include  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General,  written  on  March 
4,  in  transmitting  a  copy  of  my  bill  for 
his  consideration,  which  further  ampli- 
fies on  my  remarks. 

I  firmly  believe  that  legislation  of  the 
nature  I  have  introduced  is  essential 
if  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  to  be 
protected — whether  it  be  in  Tampa  or 
in  another  community — from  the  nefar- 
ious activities  of  national  criminal  and 
racketeering  conspiracies.  As  will  be 
noted  from  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  even  the  sheriff  of  Hillsborough 
County,  on  August  12.  1953.  requested 
such  help  and  my  bill  will  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  when  the  crimes  com- 
mitted are  of  an  interstate  nature.  My 
bill  would  make  available  to  local  law 
enforcement  the  very  type  help  re- 
quested. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Tamfa.  FLA.,  March  5. 1959. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  C.  Ckaickb. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
WtuhiTigton.  D.  C: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  Introducing 
a  bill  In  Ciongress  yesterday  to  curb  terroristic 
ooDsplrades.  As  we  have  discussed  before 
In  regard  to  your  thinking  on  this  matter 
thla  Is  a  law  which  Is  vitally  needed  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  good  citizens  In  our  coxinty 
Join  me  In  urging  you  to  push  for  speedy 
enactment  of  this  bill  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  However,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Tampa  la  not  the 
criminal  city  It  was  several  years  ago.  It 
has  alwasrs  been  my  belief  that  organised 
crime  cannot  exist  without  the  blessing  of 
law-enforcement  crfBcers.  Since  my  election 
as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Tampa  2  years  ago, 
I  have  waged  a  vigorous  compalgn  against 
aU  typea  of  criminal  activity  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  ao.  Because  of  this  Tampa  today 
la  living  down  Its  past  reputation  as  a  center 
of  organised  crime.  The  only  recent  killing 
waa  found  to  have  no  gangland  connection 
after  thorough  investigation  by  city,  county, 
and  State  law-enforcement  agencies.    Again 


congratulations  on  the  Job  you  are  doing  in 
Washington  for  the  people  of  the  First  Dto- 
trlct  of  Florida. 

Nicx  Nuocio, 

Mayor. 

Mabcb  6. 1969. 
Hon.  Nick  Ndccio. 
JTayor  of  the  City  of  Tampa, 
Tampa,  Fla.: 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
wire  supporting  my  blU  to  curb  national 
gangster  conspiracies.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
yoxir  announced  purpose  to  wage  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  aU  typea  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

I  congratulate  you  in  this  effort. 

I  trust  that  neither  you  nor  my  respected 
constituents  of  Tampa  misinterpret  any  of 
my  remarks  or  actions  as  being  critical  of 
Tampa's  present  local  law-enforcement  ef- 
forts. 

I  have  referred  to  the  19  unsolved  murders 
in  Tampa's  past  history,  without  reference 
to  the  most  recent  killing  that  I  understood 
the  grand  Jury  had  found  was  outside  the 
scope  of  the  type  of  killing  my  biU  la  directed 
toward,  that  is,  of  Interstate  character  in- 
spired by  a  national  gangster  conspiracy: 
but  It  is  my  considered  opinion,  buttressed 
by  Information  provided  by  the  FBI.  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, that  other  killings  in  Tampa's  past 
history  have  the  earmarklngs  of  being  part 
of  an  Interstate  conspiracy.  My  blU  alms  at 
that  type  of  conspiracy  because  of  its  inter- 
state nature,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
local  law-enforcement  ofllclals,  the  area 
where  Justice  Department  and  FBI  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  assist  In  stamping  out 
such  outside  Infiuences  on  communities  such 
as  Tampa.  ^ 

I  am  forwarding  by  airmail  a  copy  of  xttf 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  dated  March 
4  in  which  I  transmitted  my  bm  for  con- 
sideration of  Justice  which  I  think  clearly 
states  my  position.  I  am  making  yotir  wire 
and  this  reply  together  with  my  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General  a  part  of  the  Con- 
oaESsioNAi.  Recokd  as  further  amplification 
of  my  remarks  of  the  third  In  order  to  avoid 
any  misconstruction. 

WnXIAM  C.  OBAKn, 

Jf ember  of  Congress. 

OONCRXSS  or  TRX  Unrsd  STATn, 

House  or  ttxntSBSMTATinBB, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  4, 1959. 
In  re  HJt.  5186,  a  bm  to  establish  the  crime 
of    conspiracies    to    commit    terrorlatlc 
crimes   and   activities   when  interstate 
commerce  la  used  with  the  objective  of 
stamping  out  national  racketeering, 
nie  Honorable  Whijaic  P.  RoGsaa. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
US.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  AiTOKHrr  OnnsAi.  Ro(«ss:  You  wlU 
find  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  the  blU 
above  referred  to  which  I  Introduced  on 
March  8  and  about  which  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  previously  forwarded  to  you.  I  am 
herewith  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
bUl  for  your  consideration,  anticipating  that 
the  bill  will  be  (^Dcially  forwarded  to  you 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  report  by 
yooir  Department.  Of  coiirse.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  blU  wlU  result  in  favorable  con- 
sideration of  some  legislation  that  wlU  ac- 
compllah  the  same  objective. 

To  amplify  on  this  matter,  X  am  sure  yoTir 
files  will  indicate  that  some  4  years  ago, 
subsequent  to  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the 
murders  which  I  referred  to  in  my  remarka 
as  one  of  the  "19  unsolved  sawed-off  shot- 
gun gang  murders,"  I  directed  a  request  to 
the  justice  Department  that  the  FBI  ami 
the  Department  act  favorably  upcxi  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  law  enforcement  ofllclals 
and  aaaist  those  nflViials  In  attempting  to 
solve  this  murder  by  placing  the  Mafia  on 
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tb«   subversive   list  which   would   make   It 
subject  to  Justice  Department  siirvelllance. 
I    stated    at    that   time    that   It    was    my 
opinion    that    because    tills    was    a    murder 
similar  to  those  that  had  occiirred  In  the 
past  and  which  wer^  also  unsolved,  appar- 
ently It  was  being  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
killer  being  shipped  in   and  out  rapidly  In 
Interstate  conunerca  and  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  such  killings  and  na- 
tional gangsterism  and  possibly  the  Mafia 
or  Murder.  Inc.    It  was  on  this  basis  that  I 
thought  the  FBI  could  accept  this  responsi- 
bility but  I  was  advised  that  the  Department 
ot  Justice  had  determined  that  It  had  no 
Jurisdiction  In  the  matter  because  no  Fed- 
eral crime  was  Involved  and  that  the  Mafia 
did  not  come  within  the  definition  of  sub- 
versive and  thus  could  not  be  placed  on  your 
Ust  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  obviously  to  plug 
up  the  loophole  and  In  the  futiu*e  to  make 
the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department  avail- 
able In  similar  Instances  with  the  presump- 
tion that  interstate  commerce  Is  Involved 
when  this  type  of  killing  or  other  crime  takes 
place. 

I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcohd  refer  to  the  national 
activities  of  Murder,  Inc..  the  Mafia,  and 
other  gangster  conspiracies  which  prey  upon 
cities  such  as  Tampa,  and  I  ciU*  Tampa  aa 
an  example  that  I  think  Is  one  of  the  clearest 
Indications  that  this  nefarioxis  outside  Infiu- 
ence  Is  affecting  the  local  community  and 
that,  because  such  Infiuence  Is  of  an  Inter- 
state nat\u«,  the  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials have  not  been  capable  of  coping  with 
this  problem.  Such  officials  obviously  are 
not  equipped  to  cope  with  this  problem  when 
It  Is  of  an  Interstate  nature  as  Is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  request  of  Sheriff  Ed  Black- 
bum.  Jr.,  of  Hillsborough  Ctounty,  for  the 
assistance  of  the  FBI  and  the  DefMu-tment  of 
Justice  to  place  the  Mafia  on  the  subversive 
list  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10460,  his 
request  having  been  made  in  the  fall  of  1963 
and  my  request  having  been  made  to  back 
him  up.  My  predecessor,  the  Honorable 
Courtney  Campbell,  properly  initiated  the 
Bberifl's  request  by  forwarding  It  to  your 
Department. 

Since  that  time  when  we  were  advised  that 
no  Federal  crime  was  Involved  and  that  the 
Mafia  was  construed  not  to  come  within  the 
definition  of  subversive,  you  know,  in  that 
I  have  been  In  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment on  a  number  of  occasions  concern- 
ing it.  that  I  have  been  In  the  process  of 
considering  legislation  to  make  such  inter- 
state gangster  activities  a  Federal  crime  and 
the  enclosed  bill  is  the  consummation  of 
those  efforts. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  you  under- 
stand that  my  citation  of  Tampa  is  for  the 
piurpose  of  indicating  a  concrete  example 
of  where,  in  my  opinion,  the  outside  in- 
fluence of  gangster  conspiracies  In  the  past 
has  had  a  very  telling  effect  beyond  the 
power  of  the  local  law  enforcement  officials 
to  cope  with  and  my  reference  to  the  city's 
having  one  of  the  worst  crime  records  of 
coiuve  refers  specifically  to  the  19  unsolved 
murders  In  the  past.  It  is  obviously  not 
In  any  way  Intended  as  a  refiectlon  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  local  law  enforcement 
officials  to  clean  up  the  city.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  is  my  opinion  that  in  recent  years 
much  has  been  done  within  their  Juris- 
diction to  clean  up  Tampa  but  that  this 
national  conspiracy  still  poses  as  a  threat  to 
the  fut\u:e  safety  of  the  citizens  of  this 
conununlty  and  communities  tliroiighout 
the  coimtry. 

It  U  my  hope  that  legislation  of  this 
nature  will  be  enacted,  first,  in  that  it  will 
be  a  deterrent  to  future  national  activities 
of  gangsters  having  local  effects  similar  to 
those  that  have  happened  in  Tampa  In  the 
past,  and.  second,  should  crimes  be  com- 
mitted  of    this    nature   In    the   future   In 


Tampa  or  anywhere  else,  the  Department  of 
Jvistice  will  have  Jurisdiction  to  Investigate 
the  matter. 

I  believe  this  matter  Is  of  sufficient  con- 
cern for  you  to  give  personal  attention  to 
it  and  that  is  the  reason  for  my  forwarding 
to  you  a  copy  of  my  remarks  and  a  copy  of 
my  bill  and  for  calling  this  to  your  atten- 
tion again,  it  being  a  follow-up  of  my 
previous  correspondence  and  discussions 
with   the  Department  on   this   matter. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention   to  and 
consideration  of  thin  matter,  and  with  kind- 
est regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

WauAM  C.  CEAinx, 
Member  of  Congresa. 
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HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  5, 1959 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  nUnoIs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  Paxil  H.  Douglas,  in  the 
current  issue  of  Coronet: 

A  Catholic  Can  Bxcoms  PaxsmENT 
(By  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas) 

I  think  a  Catholic  can  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Given  the  right  nuin,  a  Catholic  should  be 
elected  President. 

It  saddens  me  that  it  should  still  be  nec- 
cessary  In  America  today  to  document  these 
beliefs.  Tet  the  issue  is  clouded  by  so  much 
confiuion  that  both  non-Catholic  and  Cath- 
oUcs  can  profit  by  its  frank  dlscvission.  For 
the  closer  we  move  toward  the  1960  politicxU 
conventions,  the  greater  the  danger  that,  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  matters  of  principle  may 
become  further  distorted  by  the  cobwebs  of 
myths  and  religious  nuspiclon. 

The  chief  argiunent  advanced  for  the  con- 
tention that  a  Catholic  either  cannot  or 
ahould  not  become  President  are: 

1.  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  the 
only  Catholic  presidential  candidate  in  U.S. 
history,  lost  disastrously  in  1928  because  of 
his  religion — and  the  memory  of  his  defeat 
remains  too  fresh. 

2.  The  religious  views  of  a  CathoUc  Presi- 
dent would  necessarily  confilct  with  his  con- 
stitutional duties. 

3.  The  electorate  still  is  not  suflldently 
tolerant  to  elect  a  Catholic. 

4.  Even  if  the  electorate  might  prove  will- 
ing to  elect  a  Catholic,  the  professional  poli- 
ticians woxild  be  too  cautloiis  to  nominate 
him. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  argiunenta. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  over- 
whehnlng  extent  of  Al  Smith's  defeat.  He 
lost  to  Herbert  Hoover  by  more  than  6  mil- 
lion votes.  He  failed  to  carry  four  State*  of 
the  solid  South.  He  even  lost  in  his  be- 
loved native  State  of  New  York  and  wound 
up  with  Just  87  electoral  votes. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  Democratic  can- 
didate's Catholicism  was  a  long  and  bitterly 
discussed  issue.  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop 
James  Cannon.  Jr.,  argued  that  "no  subject 
of  the  Pope"  should  be  President.  The  Re- 
publican national  commltteewoman  from 
Virginia  declared :  "We  must  save  the  United 
States  from  being  Romanized  and  nmi-rld- 
den,  and  the  call  is  to  the  women  to  do  so." 


A  well -circulated  cartoon  depicted  a  kneel- 
ing Al  Smith  inviting  his  running  mat*. 
Senator  Joseph  Robinson,  to  kiss  the  Poi>e's 
bare  toes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Intellec- 
tual scale,  a  noted  attorney,  Charles  C.  Mar- 
shall, addressed  a  6,000-word  open  letter  to 
Smith  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  question. 
Inc  the  Governor's  quallOcaUons  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  pronouncements  of  various 
Catholic  spokesmen.  In  reply.  Smith  is- 
sued a  moving  4.000-word  manifesto. 

Nevertheless,  historians  now  t)elleve  that 
the  religious  issue  was  only  one  of  several 
that  caused  Al  Smith's  downfall.  Quite 
probably  it  was  not  even  the  most  important 
one.  For  Al  Smith's  America  differed  greatly 
from  the  America  of  the  space  age  in  one 
almost  forgotten  respect.  Bishop  Cannon 
also  atUcked  Smith  as  the  master  hench- 
man of  evil  forces  representing  the  foreign- 
populated  city  called  New  York.  William 
Allen  White  of  Kansas'  Emporia  Oasette 
railed  against  him  as  the  agent  <a  saloon, 
prostitution,  and  gambling  interests. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  not  to  smile  at  the 
notion  today,  but  the  fact  la  that  In  Al 
Smith's  day  much  of  rural  America  was  in 
a  state  of  undeclared  war  against  Its  urban 
counterpart.  To  many  voters  In  the  rural 
South  and  Midwest  the  stereotype  of  the 
clgar-chewIng  machine  politician  from  the 
East  spelled  government  by  city  slickers, 
corruption,  and  foreigners.  Happily,  educa- 
tion, automobiles,  television,  and  other  unl- 
fylng  factors  have  pretty  much  wiped  away 
these  prejudices.  Moreover,  about  63  per- 
cent of  the  population  now  lives  in  tirban 
areas. 

Most  difficult  for  Al  Smith,  perhaps,  was 
the  prohibition  issue.  Again,  it  may  be 
hard  for  voters  now  in  their  ao's  and  301  to 
picture  how  many  people  slnoer^y — and  ve- 
hemently— opposed  the  legallaed  sale  of 
liquor.  Smith  was  an  ardent  wet  and  said 
so.  After  the  votes  were  in.  Prof.  William 
P.  Ogbum  of  the  University  of  Chicago  made 
a  study  of  173  counties  and  concluded  that 
the  prohibition  sentiment  was  3  times 
more  decisive  than  the  religious  Issue. 

I  am  convinced,  in  view  of  this,  that  Al 
Smith's  fate  should  not  be  too  significant 
for  any  Catholic  candidate  of  the  future. 

Since  I  am  a  Protestant.  I  feel  I  can  dis- 
cuss obJecUvely  the  claim  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church  would  lead  a  Catholic 
President  into  inevitable  conflict  with  our 
Uws.  Frankly,  this  so-called  danger  does  not 
worry  me. 

It  la.  of  course,  possible  to  find  some  basis 
for  conflict  between  church  and  stata  in 
the  writings  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  the 
past.  This  Lb  particularly  true  of  Pope  Pliis 
EC.  who  asserted  In  18«4:  "TO  say  in  tiie 
case  of  confilctlng  laws  enacted  by  the  two 
powers,  the  civil  law  prevails,  is  error."  The 
statements  of  Plus  IX  were,  however,  made 
primarily  in  reference  to  European  condi- 
tions, and  were  issued  a  long  time  ago.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  in  our  modem 
United  States  such  areas  of  potential  dispute 
would  seem  to  exist  chiefly  in  the  realm  of 
theory  alone.  Certainly  Al  Smith  thought 
so  when  he  answered  Charles  Marshall  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

"I  believe  in  absolute  separatiofi  of  church 
and  state  *  •  •  I  believe  in  the  support  ot 
the  public  school  as  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  American  Uberty  *  *  •  I  recognize  no 
power  in  •  •  •  my  church  to  interfere 
with  •  •  •  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States." 

In  other  words,  Catholicism  Is  a  matter  of 
faith  and  morals  for  most  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Catholic  officeholders  have 
had  no  difficulty  reconciling  their  faith  with 
their  politics  in  this  country.  As  the  mill- 
tantly  Protestant  Journal.  Christian  Century, 
pointed  out  during  the  1938  campaign: 

"Catholic  political  action  in  modern  times 
has  shown  Itself  more  modem  than  Catholic 
France    was    overwhelmingly    CathoUc;     it 
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threw  off  the  y(*e.  Italy  was  overwhelming- 
ly CathoUc:  It  destroyed  the  temporal  power 
of  the  papacy.  Catholics  do  not  act  as  a 
unit  at  the  wave  of  the  Pope's  baton.  In 
actual  practice,  American  Catholics  love 
their  country  as  much  as  Protestants  do." 
To  which  I  would  add:  Just  what  could 
a  Catholic  President  of  the  Unit«d  States 
do — against  the  wiU  of  the  non-Catholio 
majority — to  aid  the  Pope?  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  ample  checks  against  the  usur- 
pation of  powers  by  the  executive  branch, 
so  that  we  need  not — and  Indeed  we  must 
not — deny  to  36  million  Americans  the  right 
to  have  a  qualified  member  of  their  faith 
elected  to  the  White  House. 

Not  only  do  I  think  that  a  member  of 
a  nUnorlty  religion  would  do  nothing  to  of- 
fend the  beliefs  of  the  majority,  I  believe 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  Catholic  office- 
holders would  bend  over  backwards  to  avoid 
charges  of  religious  prejudices  against  them- 
aelves  or  their  coreligionists. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  record  that 
Catholic  members  of  our  highest  tribunal, 
the  Supreme  Court,  ever  found  themselves 
in  oonfilct  with  the  laws  they  were  chosen 
to  interpret.  This  is  true  ct  two  Catholic 
chief  Justices,  Roger  Brooke  Taney  and  Ed- 
ward Douglass  White,  who  presided  over  the 
Court  about  40  years.  More  recently,  an- 
other CathoUc  Justice,  the  late  Prank  Mur- 
phy, voted  In  favor  of  the  right  of  a 
Jehovah's  Witneases  minister  to  set  up  a 
public  address  system  in  a  municipal  park 
and  make  anti-Catholic  broadcasts  on  Sun- 
days. CurrenUy.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  a  Catholic,  has  also 
shown  himself  to  be  a  stout  defender  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  dvU  liberties. 

Looking  over  the  ranks  of  my  Catholic 
Democratic  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I  must 
confess  that  the  average  quaUty  of  their 
performance  seems  to  surpass  the  average 
performance  of  my  fellow-Protestants. 

There  ts  Senator  John  P.  Kx-nnkdt  of 
Massachxisetu.  who  is  considered  the  front- 
runner  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
ination in  IMO;  Senator  Mm  MANsmu)  of 
Montana,  the  Democratic  assistant  majority 
leader;  such  veterans  as  Senators  Jambs 
MuaasT  of  Montana  and  Joseph  O'Mahonkt 
of  Wyoming:  newer  Members  like  Senator 
John  O.  Pastobs  of  Rhode  Island,  Fiank 
liAuacHa  of  Oliio  and  Pat  McN/ncxaA  of 
Michigan:  and  newly  elected  Senattirs  Philip 
A.  Habt  of  Michigan,  Edmund  S.  Muskis  of 
Maine  and  antrumti  M.  Yointc  of  Ohio.  In 
addition,  there  are  two  other  freshmen  Sen- 
ators who  have  served  with  distinction  in 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Buokmx  Mc- 
Castht  of  Minnesota,  and  THOscsa  J.  Dodd  of 
Connecticut.  In  the  House,  for  the  first 
time,  there  are  nearly  100  CathoUc  Members. 
I  find  these  men  remarlcably  free  of  preju- 
l|lce  and,  as  a  group,  less  self-rlghttious  than 
a  large  proportion  of  my  fellow-Protestants. 
It  may  be  that  most  Catholic  legislators  are 
above-average  at  their  Jobs  because  they  had 
above-average  obstacles  to  overcome  In 
achieving  election.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
their  collective  statiure,  I  would  like  to  see 
more  such  men  in  Congress. 

If  a  CathoUc  Is  nominated  tor  the  presi- 
dency in  1960.  or  at  any  other  time  in  the 
foreseeable  futiue.  I  must  admit  that  his 
religion  would — regrettably — be  held  against 
him  by  some  voters. 

The  OaUup  poU  has  been  asking  a  croes 
section  of  voters:  "If  your  party  nominated  a 
generally  well-qualified  man  for  the  presi- 
dency this  year,  and  he  happened  to  be  a 
Catholic,  would  you  vote  for  him?" 

In  1056,  23  percent  replied  "No."  In  1056. 
22  percent.    Last  October,  25  percent. 

To  me.  however,  the  more  significant 
points  established  by  these  polls  are: 

1.  Antl -Catholic  voters  are  clearly  in  a 
minority. 

2.  Since  a  CathoUc  candidate  almost  cer- 
tainly woiUd  be  a  Democrat,  the  majority 


of  antl-Oatholic  votea  In  the  public  opinion 
pedis  were  cast  by  BepuliUcaiM  who  would 
not  vote  for  him  anyway. 

8.  The  above  figures  compare  with  a  "No" 
vote  of  31  percent  In  the  «u&e  poll  taken  in 

1940. 

4.  Tlie  October  1958  OaUup  poU  also 
shows  that  anti-Catholic  prejudice  is  sig- 
nificantly lower  among  younger  voten  and 
voters  with  a  coUege  education. 

Clearly  then,  the  trend  is  toward  less  re- 
ligious prejudice  in  oxir  voting  habits.  And 
it  shoiUd  be.  HistoricaUy  antl-CathoUc 
feeling  in  ttxis  country  has  been  an  antl- 
Immlgrant  prejudice  against  the  stereo- 
typed Irish  cop.  saloonkeeper  or  favor- 
peddUng  ward  heeler.  Catholics.  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews  live  in  more  or  less  sepa- 
rate social  compartments.  Nowadays,  eco- 
nomic and  social  barriers  are  dropping 
rapidly.  There  Is  much  more  interfaith 
communication  than  ever  before.  We  know 
and  understand  each  other  better  than  we 
ever  did.  The  war  and  miUtary  service  In 
a  common  cause  melted  away  many  hatreds. 
Few  Americans  stUl  bUndly  beUeve  that  a 
man  wears  Invisible  horns  because  he  wor- 
ships the  same  God  in  a  different  church. 
Recent  election  results  bear  this  out.  The 
electorate  of  Maine  is  only  26  percent  Catho- 
Uc and  not  noted  for  upsetting  political 
apple  carts.  It  was  a  State  with  a  firmly 
fixed  tradition  that  no  man  of  inunigrant 
stock  and  no  Catholic  could  be  elected  to 
high  office.  Yet  in  1954.  Maine  elected 
MusKis — a  Catholic  and  the  son  of  a  Polish 
Immigrant  tailor — as  the  first  Democratic 
Governor  In  20  years.  In  1966,  it  reelected 
him  by  the  greatest  majority  ever  given  a 
Governor  of  either  party.  In  1958,  it  made 
him  the  first  Democrat  ever  popularly 
elected  U.S.  Senator  from  Maine. 

Analyses  of  the  1952  and  1956  election  re- 
sults also  show  that  qtdte  a  few  CathoUc 
candidates  for  Congress  ran  substantially 
ahead  of  Adla*  E.  Stevenson.  Among  these 
were  Representatives  Ijco  W.  O'Bsikn  and 
Jamks  J.  Dklanet  of  New  York  (who  ran  16 
and  16  percent  ahead  of  the  national  ticket, 
respectively) ;  Pmx  W.  Rodino  of  New  Jersey 
(21  percent) ;  Senator  KzNincDT  (12  percent) ; 
Senator  Pabtosx  (12  percent):  Senator 
Lauscbx  (26  percent);  Representative  Clkm- 
■NT  J.  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin  (33  percent) : 
Representative  (now  Senator)  Eucrwi:  Mc- 
Caktht  (12  percent):  and  Senator  Maks- 
mxD   (21  percent). 

Many  of  these  front  runners  tmdoubtedly 
come  from  areas  with  relatively  heavy  Cath- 
oUc popxilations.  But  I  believe  that  most  of 
their  constituents  voted  for  these  men  simply 
because  they  thought  they  would  do  a  good 
Job. 

By  the  same  token,  I  will  concede  that 
many  southern  del^ates  who  Jumped  on  the 
KMfifXDT-for-Vlce-Presldent  band  wagon  at 
the  1956  Democratic  convention  did  so  largely 
because  of  their  distaste  for  the  alternative 
choice,  my  friend  Esns  Kxpauvkk  of  Ten- 
nessee. But  it  was  an  liistoric  change  to  see 
delegates  from  the  South  (where,  according 
to  OaUup,  only  61  percent  of  the  voters  would 
accept  any  Catholic  Presidential  candidate) 
rally  to  the  Keknedt  banner — even  fc»:  the 
second  place  on  the  national  ticket.  It 
showed  that  the  South  was  wlUing  to  Uve 
with  a  CatboUc  Vice  President. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
Increased  acceptance  of  CathoUcs  in  pubUc 
office  is  also  attributable  to  the  efficiency  and 
f  alrmindedness  of  most  Catholic  officeholders 
at  the  mvinicipal  level.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 
Jr..  In  New  York,  Richard  J.  Daly  in  Chicago. 
John  B.  Hynes  in  Boston,  deLesseps  S.  Mor- 
rison in  New  Orleans  and  David  Lawrence  in 
Plttaburgh  have  two  characteristics  in  com- 
mon. AU  are  CathoUcs.  AU  have  been  ex- 
cellent mayors. 

Because  of  his  fine  record,  the  voters  last 
year  elected  Mayor  Lawrence  the  first  Cath- 


olic Oovemor  of  Pennsylvania.  Three  Cath- 
olics alreculy  were  Governors  of  other  States 
and  making  good  records:  Stephen  L.  R.  Mc- 
Nichols  of  Colorado,  Albert  D.  RoseUlnl  of 
Washington,  and  Foster  Furcolo  of  Massa- 
ohusetta.  Nor  was  Lawrence  the  only  newly- 
elected  Catholic  Governor.  Chosen  In  the 
last  election  were  Christopher  Del  Sesto  of 
Rhode  Island,  J.  J.  mckey  In  Wyoming. 
Michael  V.  DlSaUe  in  Ohio;  and.  most 
notably,  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  In  CaU- 
fomla.  Brown  defeated  Senator  William  F. 
Knowland  by  1,029,000  votes. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  an  impressive  case 
can  be  made  for  the  argument  that  the  vast 
majority  of  today's  voters  look  their  candi- 
dates over  for  merit,  not  for  religious  be- 
liefs. Now  what  about  the  poUtlcians  who 
nominate  Presldenta? 

Here  we  are  on  more  speculative  ground. 
PoUtlcians  are  worriers.  Worriers  are  cau- 
tloxis.  I  am  afraid  there  is  evidence  that 
a  CathoUc  presidential  candidate  might  aid. 
rather  than  hurt,  the  cause  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  At  least  this  is  the  oonclu- 
sion  of  a  careful  statistical  study  sponsored 
In  1956  by  John  BaUey,  the  Democratic  Stata 
chairman  of  Connecticut.  Ita  most  intri- 
guing findings  were  that  Catholics  tend  to 
vote  more  diligently  than  do  Protestants, 
and  that  their  voting  strength  tends  to  be 
concentrated  In  18  large  cities  of  13  key 
States.    The  study  concludes : 

"The  CathoUc  voters  in  these  dtles  can 
usuaUy  determine  the  stae  of  the  Democratic 
margin  in  these  cities.  The  slae  ot  the 
Democratic  margin  in  those  cities  xisual- 
ly  determines  whether  these  States  go  Demo- 
cratic. Whether  these  States  go  Democratic 
usuaUy  determines  wliether  the  Democrato 
win  the  election." 

This  Is  a  rather  coldly  clinical  approach 
to  the  Issue  of  religion  in  poUtlcs.  But  the 
men  on  the  fioor  of  our  nominating  conven- 
tions are  clinicians  who  should  be  Impressed 
by  such  statistics.  They  should  also  be  im- 
pressed by  the  consistently  spectacular 
showing  made  In  the  Gallup  polls  by  Sena- 
tor KzNiTKDT,  whose  CathoUcism  is  not  pre« 
dsely  a  secret. 

The  second  point  I  would  raise  with  OTir 
over-cautious  poUtlcians  is  the  same  that 
I  want  to  raise  with  aU  Americans:  Hasnt 
the  time  come  for  us  to  quit  thinMng  at 
o\ir  pubUe  ofDcials  In  terms  of  their  religious 
faith? 

I  think  it  has. 

This  is  the  20th  century,  not  the  18th  or 
19th  century.  We  should  not  let  the  fears 
of  the  past  dominate  our  thinking  today. 
And  surely  it  Is  essential  that  we  cast  aside 
all  remnanto  of  prejudice  in  a  time  when  the 
whole  world  is  watching  to  see  whether  we 
live  democracy,  or  merely  talk  it.  Personal- 
ly, I  believe  that  when  the  right  candidate 
comes  along — regardless  of  his  religion — the 
American  people  wiU  do  the  right  thing. 
They  usuaUy  do. 


Tke  REA  and  Truity  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHa 

OF   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  5, 1959 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
speech  which  I  made  before  the  17th. 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  on 
February  9.  1959.  in  Washington,  D.C., 
be  printed  in  the  Rkoobo. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

tbz  rsa  Aifs  TuMiTrT  Powxa 
<AddreaB  bj  UJ3.  Senator  Thomas  H.  KvohxLi. 
of  Callfoml*.  before  the  general  seeslon, 
17th   NRSCA  annual   meeting,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Febniary  9,  1959) 
President    George,   Mr.   Kllla.   members  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, and  friends.  I  am  delighted  with 
this  opportxinlty  to  exchange  views  with  the 
organization  which  has  brought  mlUlons  of 
Americans  one  of  the  means  of  better  living : 
electricity. 

Much  as  the  pioneers  did  who  put  the 
plow  to  our  broad  and  fertile  land  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  plenitude  of  food  for 
the  people  and  an  ample  supply  of  fillers 
tot  their  needs,  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have  blazed  a  trail  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  technological  maladjustment  so  that 
the  American  farmer  and  his  family  might 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  convenient  form 
of  energy  at  prices  tolerant  to  their  Income. 
Thanks  to  the  cooperatives,  19  out  of  20 
farmhouses  today  can  command  the  assist- 
ance of  electricity  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 
Clean  incandescent  and  fluorescent  lighting 
has  literally  eclipsed  the  kerosene  lamp. 
The  electric  motor  has  accepted  the  strains 
of  human  toil  in  the  house  and  the  shop 
and  bam.  Kven  the  human  hunger  for  en- 
tertainment Is  fUled  in  part  by  devices 
uUllzlng  the  magic  of  electrokinetics.  In- 
deed, the  farmer  who  is  a  member  of  his 
electric  cooperative  may  have  today  all  the 
conveniences  of  city  living — plus  the  Joys 
Of  living  In  the  country. 

The  banding  together  by  neighbors  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  electrical  service 
Is  clearly  In  consonance  with  the  philosophy 
of  government  expressed  100  years  ago  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This  greatest  of  Ameri- 
cans said.  "The  legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ment is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people 
whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but  can- 
not do  at  all.  or  cannot  so  well  do  for  them- 
selves in  their  separate  and  Individual  ca- 
pacities.'' 

Tour  meeting  is  being  held  In  a  historic 
■ettlng.  Washington  has  been  the  seat  of 
American  Government  for  169  years.  In  tha 
old  Supreme  Court  room  of  the  Capitol,  a 
mile  or  two  from  this  armory,  one  of  the 
most  useful  applications  of  electricity  was 
accomplished  when  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse 
demonstrated  the  first  telegraph,  sending 
his  message.  "What  God  hath  wrought."  over 
the  wires  Instantaneously  from  Washing- 
ton to  Baltimore. 

Northward,  a  couple  of  hoars  from  her* 
by  automobUe.  lies  Philadelphia,  where 
Benjamin  Franklin  interested  himself, 
among  many  other  subjects,  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  electricity.  Franklin  was  a  prac- 
ticing scientist  of  goveriunent.  He  per- 
ceived, as  Lincoln  did  later,  that  the  people 
have  to  do  Jointly  many  things  which  they 
cannot  accomplish  as  individuals;  for  it  was 
Ben  Franklin  who  established  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  order  that  the  public 
might  have  a  far  better  mall  service  than 
they  could  supply  for  themselves.  He  car- 
ried out  a  legitimate  object  of  government. 
About  23  years  ago.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  concluded  that  If  rural 
America  were  to  receive  electric  service,  this 
would  have  to  become  a  "legitimate  object 
of  GoTemment"  through  Federal  assistance 
to  local  cooperatives.  The  undertaking  has 
been  successful.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
new  business  has  been  developed,  which 
benefits  the  total  American  economy;  for 
when  thoiisands  upon  thousands  of  farm 
families  buy  electrical  appliances.  Industry 
hiuns  in  Schenectady  and  Chicago  and  all 
around  the  land.  The  cooperatives  have  had 
a  magnificent  record  of  financial  soundness. 
They  have  served  a  legitimate  object  o<  aorw 
emment. 


But  now  tt  Is  proposed  to  emasotilate  the 
foundation  of  the  rxuraX  electric  cooperatives. 
Other  speakers  during  this  meeting  will  dis- 
cuss the  attempts  to  exact  higher  fees  for 
the  money  which  cooperatives  must  borrow. 
They  will  remind  the  public  that  the  rate 
of  interest  paid  on  R£A  loans  In  most  of 
these  past  23  years  has  exceeded  the  interest 
rates  paid  by  the  Government  in  the  money 
market.  They  will  note  that  under  the 
"area  covenants"  which  a  cooperative  under- 
takes when  it  accepts  Federal  assistance,  that 
cooperative  must  give  service  to  any  farmer 
in  the  territory  even  If  the  individual  ac- 
count may  not  be  profitable.  This,  of  course, 
the  private  utilities  cannot  be  compelled  to 
do;  and  until  the  idea  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives was  born,  many  such  farmers  had 
to  endure  a  standard  of  living  which  re- 
flected the  lack  of  electrical  service. 

These  financial  policies,  as  I  say.  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  remarks;  but  they 
Interest  me  very  much.  In  this  connection. 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me  also  to  remind 
you  that  X  am  a  coauthor  in  the  UJ3.  Senate 
with  Senators  Aiken,  Huiifhext,  SPAaKiCAN, 
KzNNEDT,  Milton  Yotmc,  Coopes,  Mansfield, 
Hill,  Hennings,  Cttbtis.  Murray,  Langir.  and 
Clark  on  the  resolution  to  clarify  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Rxiral  Electrification 
Administration. 

The  aspersions  upon  REA  Interest  and 
loan  policies  constitute  a  threat  to  the  mag- 
nificently successfxil  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  discuss  another,  equally 
serious  threat — the  attack  upon  the  govern- 
mental policy  of  giving  preference  to  pub- 
licly owned  and  operated  agencies  when  it 
disposes  of  federally  generated  power.  By 
definition  those  agencies  Include  military  in- 
stallations, irrigation  districts,  municipali- 
ties, and  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

The  present  battleground  In  the  war  upon 
the  preference  policy  is  my  own  State  of 
California.  Hydroelectric  power  is  a  feature 
of  Federal  multipurpose  reclamation  proj- 
ects. Great  dams  are  built  to  Impound 
quantities  of  water  for  Irrigation.  As  these 
waters  fall  over  the  dam.  or.  rather,  go 
through  a  penstock,  they  turn  electric  gen- 
erators. Tou  are  far  more  familiar  with  the 
process  than  I. 

Revenues  from  the  power  sales  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  project  construc- 
tion costs.  The  reclamation  projects  of  the 
United  States  are  not  built  for  profit.  Their 
purpose  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people. 
They  incidentally— and  Importantly— assist 
in  controlling  floods  and  in  controlling  sa- 
linity. They  provide  new  recreational  op- 
portunities. And.  utilizing  the  Inevitable 
hydro  head,  they  produce  power. 

Whenever  we  study  these  governmental 
projects,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
size  of  the  dams  Is  governed  not  by  the  out- 
put of  the  powerplant,  but  by  the  needs  of 
irrigation.  Irrigation  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose. These  are  reclamation  projects. 
They  are  power  projects  only  Incidentally. 
The  ability  of  the  Government  to  receive  In- 
come from  the  power  has,  of  course,  helped 
to  guarantee  a  dependable  and  economical 
supply  of  water  for  crops. 

Moreover.  If  the  dams  had  been  built  sim- 
ply for  power,  they  would  be  small.  Their 
capacity  for  Irrigation  needs  would  be  irrel- 
evant. There  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
In  my  State.  There,  on  the  great  Feather 
River,  the  private  utility  has  built  a  series 
of  dams.  Each  produces  a  hundred  thou- 
sand kilowatts  or  so  of  electrical  energy.  But 
they  do  not  hold  back  much  water  for  sum- 
mer Irrigation.  Their  flood  control  valuee 
are  negligible.  In  the  disastrous  flood  of 
1964-55  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  it  was  not 
the  Sacramento  River  which  caused  the  loss 
of  70  lives  and  wreaked  tremendous  property 
loflB,  but  the  Feather  and  other  streams,  upon 
which  there  are  no  reclamation  dams  at  the 
present  time.  On  the  Sacramento,  the 
mighty  Shasta  Dam.  a  reclamation  project  of 
the  United   States,   holds   back  more  than 
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4  million  acre-feet  of  water;  If  it  had  only  to 
serve  the  needs  of  power  production,  it  could 
be  of  a  cap«u:ity  of  a  relatively  few  thousand 
acre-feet. 

Reclamation  was  found — under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  great  Republican  President. 
Theodore  Roosevelt — to  be  a  legitimate  ob-' 
Ject  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  No  Individual 
could  possibly  cope  with  a  reclamation  un- 
dertalclng  costing  hundreds  of  mllllous  of 
dollars:  but  It  was  both  possible  and  prac- 
ticable for  the  community  of  people,  the 
Government,  to  do  so.  And  thus,  in  the  best 
sense.  It  was  in  the  Lincoln  tradition. 

The  disposal  of  the  water  from  these  proj- 
ects,  and  of  the  power,  was  dealt  with  on 
behalf  of  the  community.  A  limitation  was 
placed  upon  the  number  of  acres  an  indi- 
vidual might  own  If  he  accepted  the  Irriga- 
tion benefita;  and.  In  order  that  Its  benefits 
might  be  shared  by  a  maximum  number  of 
people  without  profit  to  any  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  the  electric  power  was 
put  at  the  disposal  of  Federal  Installations 
and  public  agencies. 

This  preference,  with  respect  to  power, 
constituted  the  forms  of  assistance  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  make  avail- 
able for  rural  electric  cooperaUves.  If  the 
preference  policy  were  to  be  eroded  away, 
the  Federal  agencies  would  have  to  come  to 
Congress  for  more  money  to  cover  tlM 
mounting  costa  of  their  power  mut.  The 
cities  which  have  established  municipal 
power  dlstrlbuUon.  and  the  electric  coopera- 
tives, would  lose  one  of  their  principal 
means  of  helping  to  build  America.  With 
half  of  your  systems  directly  dependent 
upon  Federal  projecU  for  wholesale  power, 
you  have  cause  to  be  deeply  concerned. 

It  Is  with  respect  to  a  great  new  Federal 
project  in  my  State  that  such  erosion  U  be- 
ing attempted.  If  the  prlvata  power  in- 
dustry succeeded  in  preventing  the  Govern- 
ment from  making  the  electricity  from  the 
Trinity  available  to  "preference"  customers. 
I  think  it  only  logical  to  expect  that  a  like 
attempt  would  be  made  with  respect  to  all 
Federal  reclamation  projecta.  In  being  or  la 
prospectus.  The  efforta  of  the  community 
of  people  to  accelerata  the  economy  of  rural 
America  through  electric  cooperatlvee  would 
suffer  a  disastrous  reversal. 

Congress  authorised  the  Trinity  divlslaa 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  in  July  106ft. 
My  former  coUeague.  WllUam  F.  Knowland. 
and  I  coauthored  the  bUl  in  the  Senata.  I 
was  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  of  suo- 
eessfully  presenting  the  necessary  legislation 
In  committee,  and  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
As  finally  approved,  the  Trinity  bill  was  the 
version  passed  earlier  by  the  Boum  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

By  reason  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
Representative  Claib  Emols  reqxiested  the 
Senate  to  take  up  his  House-approved  bUL 
It  was  similar  to  the  Senate  version,  except 
that  it  provided  also  for  a  continuance  of 
studies  and  a  report  to  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  proposals  for  power 
development  through  the  purchase  of  falllnf 
water  at  Trinity  by  a  non-Federal  agency, 
the  result  of  proposals  made  by  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

The  Trinity  project  Is  unique.  It  will  take 
a  million  acre-feet  of  water  annually  from 
the  Trinity  River  on  the  west  side  of  the 
coast  range  of  mountains  In  northwestern 
California,  and  dump  It  Into  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Sacramento  River  on  the 
other  side.  The  transfer  will  be  accom- 
plished through  several  tunnels  through  the 
mountains.  As  the  waters  descend,  they 
will  develop  electricity  at  three  powerplanta 
In  a  total  of  830,000  kllowatta  of  firm  power. 
When  the  water  has  reached  ita  destina- 
tion, it  will  supplement  the  Central  Valley 
project,  and  stabtllza  the  Sacramento  River. 
It  will  provide  some  flood  protection  on  the 
Trinity  and  Klamath  Rivers.  R  wlU  have 
recreational  valuee.  And  this  multipurpose 
project  will  generate  power. 
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When  they  headed  the  administration  of 
my  Statels  government  Earl  Warren  and 
Goodwin  Knight  both  urged  the  Trinity 
project.  Edmund  Brown  supported  it  as 
attorney  general  and  since  becoming  Gov- 
ernor has  stated  his  continuing  approval 
for  Federal  construction  of  the  power  fea- 
ture of  the  project.  So  In  the  Congress  we 
have  been  carrying  out  the  vrlshes  of  the 
State — which  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  accordance  with  the  reclamation  laws, 
the  power  feature  of  the  Trinity  was  in- 
cluded In  the  19S5  legislation.  But  as  we 
worked  for  passage  of  the  legislation.  It  be- 
came necessary  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  accept  the  amendment  which  I  have 
described.  This  was  the  provision  for  a  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
purchase  of  falling  water  at  Trinity  by  a 
non-Federal  agency.  In  plain  English  that 
would  be  the  so-called  "partnership"  between 
the  Government  and  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Congress  In  au- 
thorizing Trinity  was  at  great  pains  not  to 
waive  the  national  policy  regarding  public 
power  and  the  preference  principle.  In  fact. 
In  reporting  the  Trinity  bill,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee flatly  declared  It  was  ita  intention  to 
preserve  Inviolate  the  preference  clause  sec- 
tions of  the  reclamation  laws.  The  commit- 
tee went  on  to  Indicate  that  the  study  by  the 
Interior  Secretary  was  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  approving  any  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional policy  which  goes  back  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  administration.  That  was  cer- 
tainly my  intention  in  handling  the  bill.  It 
was,  I  believe,  the  Intention  of  the  Senate 
In  passing  It. 

The  studies  called  for  In  the  act  were  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They  were 
reported  to  Congress  2  years  ago  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  recommended  the 
so-called  "partnership."  The  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  said,  in  his  report  attached  to 
the  Secretary's  recommendation,  that: 

"The  all-Federal  development  assumes  ex- 
tending to  the  Trinity  DivUion  policies  and 
reclamation  law  which  provide  for  sale  ( 1 )  of 
jmwer  to  preference  agencies.  (2)  at  lowest 
rates  to  all  customers  consistent  with  the 
financial  needs  of  the  project. 

Obvloxisly,  under  the  "partnership."  public 
preference  would  be  emasculated.  The  Com- 
missioner himself  stated  that  under  the 
"partnership"  the  power  available  from  the 
Central  Valley  project,  into  which  the  Trinity 
Division  has  been  Incorporated,  would  be 
CTU-tailed.  He  calculated  that  050.000  kllo- 
watta would  be  available  to  nonprofit  agencies 
tmder  Federal  development,  contrasted  with 
400.000  kilowatts  under  private  development. 
A  later  study  by  Samuel  B.  Morris,  the  dis- 
tinguished Los  Angeles  engineer,  found  that 
the  difference  would  be  not  350,000  kllowatta. 
but  330,000  of  firm  power. 

Using  290,000  kllowatta,  the  Secretary  cal- 
culated that  the  excess  cost  to  public  agen- 
dee  for  their  power  needs  woiild  be  $118 
million,  of  which  $71  million  would  be  paid 
for  by  Federal  installations,  and  $47  million 
by  local  preference  customers.  The  report 
was  sent  to  Congress  on  February  12,  1957. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  after  it  had  been 
discovered  that  the  earlier  figures  were  based 
on  an  obsolete  rate  schedule  of  the  private 
utility,  the  Secretary  revised  his  total  flg\ire 
upward  to  $160  million  as  increased  costa  to 
public  agencies,  including  the  proposed  new 
San  Luis  Reservoir. 

Mr.  Morris  cale\ilated  that  with  San  Luis, 
the  excees  ooet  to  preference  cxistomers 
would  be  $193  mlUion — using  the  Secre- 
tary's figure  of  350,000  kllowatta  as  the 
power  output  of  the  Trinity  project.  But 
Mr.  Morris,  as  I  have  said,  reckons  the  out- 
put at  330,000  kllowatta  of  firm  power.  He 
finds  that  the  difference  in  cost  to  pref- 
erence customers,  if  they  bought  the  larger 
amounto  from  the  private  utUity,  woiUd  be 
$367  million  over  the  60-year  payout  period 
of  the  Trinity  project. 


While  It  la  extremely  dllBeult  to  make 
precise  calculations  on  a  problem  so  com- 
plicated as  this  one.  everyone  concerned 
clearly  understands  that  the  excess  cost  to 
preference  agencies  imder  the  "partnership" 
proposal  would  run  Into  millions  of  dollars. 
We  know  that  the  Federal  Installations 
which  use  Central  Valley  project  power 
would  find  It  necessary  to  budget  for  higher 
costa.  Congress  would  have  to  provide  the 
money  for  them.  We  would  be  selling  the 
falling  waters  at  Trinity  at  one  level,  and 
we  would  have  to  buy  back  the  power  at  a 
higher  level  to  pimcip  water  Into  the  San 
Luis  Reservoir,  and  for  other  Federal  pur- 
poses. 

Against  the  excess  costa  to  Federal  In- 
stallations, municipalities,  rural  electric  co- 
oi>eratives,  and  irrigation  distrlcta  would  be 
the  offset  of  the  amount  the  private  utility 
would  pay  for  the  falling  waters  at  Trinity. 
But  even  if  the  offset  were  100  percent — 
which  It  Is  not — this  would  be  nothing  more 
than  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  "partnership" 
proposal  violates  my  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics, I  subscribe  to  the  principle  that 
the  people  of  a  community  have  the  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  kind  of 
electric  power  service  they  want.  This  they 
do  for  water  service,  and  transportation,  and 
a  number  of  other  public  objectives.  Is 
it  not  abundantly  true,  my  friends,  that 
In  this  Republic  of  oxirs.  It  Is  the  people 
whose  right  It  Is  to  decide  what  they  want 
for  themselves? 

One  does  not  need  to  be  doctrinaire  on 
power  policies  in  order  to  recognize  the  right 
of  people  to  determine  the  kind  of  electric 
service  they  desire  for  their  community  or 
district,  under  preferences  given  to  them 
by  Federal  law  on  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ecta. It  Is  Illogical  to  urge  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  build  a  $225  million  proj- 
ect only  to  compel  Ita  own  agencies  and 
local  nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  private  rates 
for  the  electric  energy  produced  by  the 
waters  stored  therein.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
Illegal  under  the  existing  Trinity  authoriz- 
ing law. 

Congress  will  not  consider  repealing  the 
preference  claiise.  That  was  my  Judgment  3 
years  ago,  which  I  expressed  during  a  sf>eech 
In  the  UJ3.  Senate.  It  Is  my  Judgment  now. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  private  power  development 
at  Trinity  is  fraught  with  many  perils.  The 
theory  of  California  water  law  Is  one  of  ben- 
eficial consumptive  use.  Oiir  semlarld  State 
cannot  afford  to  waste  water.  In  a  Federal 
reclamation  project,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion must  determine  what  Is  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  the  water  In  the  storage  reservoir 
for  both  domestic  and  agricultural  use.  That 
Is  the  basis  upon  which  it  must  discharge 
ita  responsibility  of  administering  reclama- 
tion projecta.  Beneficial  consumptive  use 
must  have  complete  priority  over  \islng  the 
water  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 
Under  the  Secretary's  proposed  contract,  the 
Blngle  responsibility  of  the  company  would 
be  to  produce  hydroelectric  pKiwer  in  a  man- 
ner most  efficiently  to  supply  the  needs  of 
ita  own  customers.  In  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  Central  Valley  project.  I  visualize 
a  deadly  serious  problem  of  the  needs  of 
water  by  the  Central  Valley  were  to  confilct 
with  the  needs  of  electricity  by  the  customers 
of  the  private  utility  under  the  "partnership" 
proposal. 

There  Is  room  in  our  Nation  for  both  pub- 
lic power  and  private  power  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  expanding  economy. 
Where  facilities  have  been  created  through 
an  Investment  of  public  moneys,  as  in  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  Ita  Trinity  divi- 
sion, I  believe  the  power  produced  by  them 
should  be  distributed  to  public  agencies. 
as  has  been  done  so  suocessftilly  for  many 
years.  The  Central  Valley  project  was  built 
to  satisfy  an  urgent  need  among  our  people 
for    reclamation    assistance.     Ita    benefita 


should  be  distributed  on  as  wide  a  range  as 
poflslble. 

My  decision  as  to  Federal  construction  of 
the  lYlnlty  division  power  feature  has  not 
been  lightly  taken.  It  was  recommended  by 
both  the  Warren  and  the  Knight  adminis- 
trations. It  is  endorsed  by  the  Brown  ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  way  Congress  passed 
the  bill  and  the  way  President  Elsenhower 
signed  It.  Never  In  my  life  have  I  been  sub- 
ject to  such  contemptible  pressures  to 
change  my  position.  But  never  In  my  life 
have  I  found  a  decision  more  inescapable, 
more  logical,  more  right,  than  this  one,  and 
I  give  you  my  assurance  that  Trinity  will 
be  completed  as  a  multipurpose  Federal 
project,  and  that  this  latest  assault  on  the 
preference  clause  of  Federal  reclamation  law 
will  go  down  to  Ita  well-earned  defeat. 

In   this  86th  Congress  I  will   fight  with 
all  my  resources  for  an  appropriation  to  build 
the  powerplant  at  Trinity.     I  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  2  years  ago  to  In- 
clude an  Item  in  his  budget  for  planning  the 
generating  equipment.    I  repeated  that  ur- 
gent suggestion  last  fall,  but  the  budget  does 
not  Include  the  necessary  funds.    Indeed,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  nuule 
speeches  In  California  asserting  the  Inten- 
tion of  his  Department  to  continue  a  "rear 
guard  action"  for  approval  of  the  "partner- 
ship" scheme.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  char- 
acterize the  speeches;  but  some  in  my  State 
have  likened  this  approach  to  blackmail.    If 
the  generators  are  not  ordered  soon,  they 
cannot  be  ready  when  the  Trinity  Dam  Is 
finished.    The  benefita  of  power  production 
will  be  lost  until  the  generators  start  turning. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  In  California  and  all  across  the 
land,    have   brought   modem   living  to   the 
American  farmer.     They  are  part  of  Amer- 
ican life,  and  Federal  law  makes  them  so. 
And.  in  precisely  this  same  category.  Federal 
law  and  policy,  for  over  a  half  century.  im>- 
vlde  for  multipurpose  reclamation  projecta 
whose  byproduct  of  electricity  shall  be  sold, 
first,  to  nonprofit  agencies — Federal,  State, 
or  local.   Federal  reclamation  has  helped  ma- 
terially to  build  the  West.     It  has  been  as- 
saulted and  condemned  by  selfish  people  who 
want  no   yardstick,   and   who  resent   what 
they  sneeringly  call  socialism. 

If  when  a  community  of  people  elect  to 
produce  or  distribute  electric  power,  that 
constitutes  socialism,  then  the  great  city  of 
Los  Angeles  practices  socialism — ^because, 
like  your  REA's.  it  produces  and  sdls  elec- 
tricity to  Ito  people.  If  that  is  true,  then 
my  own  home  city  of  Anaheim  must  plead 
guilty,  too. 

A  generation  or  bo  ago.  these  selfish  peo- 
ple objected  to  the  Federal  Government 
building  any  great  dams.  They  lost.  The 
dams,  like  Hoover  Dam,  which  serves  almost 
all  of  southern  California  water  and  power, 
were  built  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
satisfy  the  people's  needs.  Now  those  same 
selfish  people  urge  what  they  euphemistically 
call  "partnership."  And  I  say  to  you.  In  dead 
earnest:  They  will  loee  again.  With  your 
help,  well  see  that  they  do. 


Mrs.  Roosevek  Discasses  Need  for  a 
Food  Staaqi  Haa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  xnseouBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVIS 

Thursday,  March  5, 1959 

liCrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  served 
here  last  year  will  remember  the  debate 
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and  vote  on  my  bill  to  establish  a  food 
stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  up 
to  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus  food  a  year 
to  needy  Americans.  That  bUl.  num- 
bered H.R.  13067.  was  before  vu  on 
August  18,  1958,  and  the  debate  was 
printed  partly  in  the  Rccoro  of  August 
18  and  the  remainder  in  the  Ricord  of 
the  following  day.  I  urge  new  Members 
to  look  up  the  debate  and  vote  in  the 
Record  for  those  days;  I  am  siu'e  they 
will  find  It  informative  and  interesting. 

The  vote  on  H.R.  13067  was  196  yeas. 
187  nays.  1  present,  and  45  not  voting. 
Although  a  majority  of  the  Members 
approved  the  bill,  it  was  called  up  under 
circumstances  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  so  it  did  not  pass. 

It  is  worth  noting,  I  believe,  that  many 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  last  year  are 
no  longer  Members  of  the  House. 

WILL    SEXK    XASLT    CONSIDEBATIOIf 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  planning  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu-e  to  plan  for  early  hearings  on 
the  same  bill  which  a  majority  of  the 
House  voted  for  last  year.  This  year, 
the  bill  is  niunbered  H.R.  1359.  It  Is 
Identical  with  the  bill  we  had  before  us 
last  August.  It  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  bill  which  I  first  introduced  on 
this  subject  5  years  ago,  and  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  country  ever  since. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  food  in  such 
abimdance  it  is  considered  a  national 
problem,  whereas  it  could  be  a  great 
blessing  if  it  were  properly  used  to  help 
feed  not  only  hungry  people  abroad  but 
millions  of  our  own  Americans  not  now 
receiving  an  adequate  diet. 

HKLPIMO    TO    BSTTXR    THX   LIVXS   OF    KOPLI    AT 
HOMS 

Earlier  this  week,  in  her  column  In 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  discussed  the  need  for 
a  food  stamp  plan  In  a  manner  which. 
I  believe,  makes  convincing  reading.  I 
might  say  that  when  her  article  refers 
to  the  cost  of  storing  our  surplus  food 
as  being  $1  million  a  year,  it  Is  either 
a  tsrpographlcal  error  or  the  result  of 
misinformation,  for  this  figure  under- 
states the  actual  cost  rather  widely. 
Actually,  the  cost  of  storing  our  farm 
surpluses  Is  now  1,000  times  $1  million 
a  year — it  is  now  $1  billion  a  year.  It 
used  to  nm  $1  million  a  day.  but  the 
President  has  Informed  us  that  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  it  will  be  about  three 
times  that  amount,  or  $1  billion  a  year. 

Otherwise.  I  commend  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's article  and  I  hope  all  Members 
will  read  it.  It  speaks  of  the  need  to 
use  our  surpluses  to  help  better  the  lives 
of  our  own  people.  Following  her  ar- 
ticle. I  submit  for  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  H.R.  1359.  so  that  the  details  of 
the  bill  will  be  available  to  all  those 
Interested  In  this  matter. 

First,  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  colimin  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March 
2.  follows: 

DxsTUBTrmfo  Sttkpltts  Food 

(By  Kleanor  RooMTelt) 

RKZBtnto,  Idaho.  Uarch  2. — ^I  lutve  Mveral 

letter*  in  my  mall  about  the  question  of  o\ir 

national  food  eurpltuM.    People  read  about 

the  great  aurplusee  piling  up  In  storage  In 


thla  eoxintry  and  about  tbe  efforts  made  to 
send  this  food  to  foreign  markets. 

The  reaction  seems  to  be  twofold.  There 
Is  a  wUllngneea  to  share  with  other  people 
In  the  world,  but  also  a  realization  that 
sometimes,  due  to  private  situations  which 
have  brought  about  financial  dUBcultles. 
there  are  many  people  here  at  home  suffering 
from  undernourishment.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  of  a  Michigan  correspondent.  He 
writes: 

"What  Is  this  so-called  surplus?  I  think 
it  Is  food,  butter,  beans,  rice,  flour,  fruit,  etc.. 
that  people  In  the  lower  brackets  of  Income 
cannot  afford  to  purchase. 

"Millions  of  people,  the  aged,  unemployed, 
those  unable  to  work  because  of  dis- 
ability, etc.,  are  unable  to  buy  this  much- 
needed  surplus. 

"Why  not  release  this  so-called  surplus  to 
more  of  the  American  people?  They  would 
soon  reduce  this  vast  hoard  of  food  that  oxir 
Government  has  purchased  at  a  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  our  tax  dollars  and  Is  now  paying 
91.000.000  a  year  for  its  storage. 

"Retired  and  handicapped  people  86  or 
over  living  on  social  security  checks  could 
be  presented  with  a  card  that  would  entitle 
the  bearer  to  purchase  some  of  this  food  for 
about  the  retail  price. 

"This  would  quickly  reduce  the  surplus 
and  help  the  Government  to  obtain  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  its  expenditure." 

I  feel  quite  svure  this  could  be  done  now: 
somethlng  like  the  stamp  plan  used  during 
the  depression  might  be  inaugurated.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  make 
a  careful  study  of  what  we  can  do  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  both  by  selling  and  by 
giving  where  it  is  necessary. 

It  is  always  said  that  anything  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  entered  into  lightly  because 
it  might  upset  the  economies  of  areas  else- 
where in  the  world.  This  is  true,  of  course, 
and  we  should  cooperate  with  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  get  some  of  our  best  financial 
brains  to  study  the  problem  of  distribution. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  will  need  to  enlist 
our  farmers,  who  are  both  intelligent  and 
literate,  in  a  real  campaign  to  change  the 
surpluses  that  we  now  grow.  We  have  a  great 
range  of  climate.  We  can  produce  more 
meat,  if  needed,  by  feeding  cattle  some  of 
our  surplus  grain.  We  can  process  certain 
things  and  send  them  to  distant  areas  of  the 
world. 

All  of  this  will  require  study.  Ingenuity 
and  determination  to  be  really  xiseful  to  our 
fellow  men  who  are  hungry  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  It  does  not  In  any  way 
prevent  us  from  looking  at  our  own  home 
situation.  Wherever  surpluses  can  be  used 
for  helping  to  better  the  lives  of  people  at 
home.  It  certainly  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  H.R.  1359 
now  follows: 

[86th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, January  7,  19S9.  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan introduced  the  following  bill;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture] 

HH.  1350 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
food  stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  food  com- 
modities a  year  to  needy  persons  and  fami- 
lies In  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre3entatit>es    o/    the    United    Statet    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    In 
order  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  raise 
the  levels  of  health  and  of  nourishment  for 
persons  whose  Incomes  prevent  them  from 
enjoying  adequate  dleU,  and  dispose   In  a 
beneficial  manner  of  food  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  carrying 
out  price  support  operatlooa  or  diverted  from 
the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce 
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under  section  83  of  the  Act  of  August  34. 
1936,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
promulgate  and  put  into  operation  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960,  a  program  to  distribute  to  needy 
persons  in  the  United  States  through  a  food 
stamp  system  such  surplus  food  commodl- 
Ues. 

Sac.  3.  In  carrying  out  such  program,  tbe 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  distribute  sxirplus  food  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  distribution  under 
this  program  only  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof: 

(3)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pxirsuant 
to  section  3,  food  stamps  redeemable  by 
eligible  needy  persons  for  such  types  and 
quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine: 

(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commer- 
cially packaged  form,  preferably  through 
normal  channels  of  trade: 

(4)  establish  standards  under  which,  pur- 
suant to  section  3,  the  welfare  authorities 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  participate  in  the  food  stamp  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  the 
needy; 

(5)  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Kdu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  establishing  standards  for  eligibil- 
ity for  surplus  foods  and  In  the  conduct  of 
the  program  generally  to  assure  achievement 
of  the  goals  outlined  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act:  and 

(6)  make  such  other  rule*  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each 
welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency 
Of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  requesting 
the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under  sec- 
tion 3(1).  food  stamp*  for  each  kind  of 
siirplus  food  to  be  distributed,  in  amounts 
based  on  the  total  amount  of  surplus  food 
to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  nimiber 
of  needy  persons  in  the  various  SUtes  and 
political  subdivisions  eligible  to  receive  such 
food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be  Issued  by 
each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent 
agency  to  needy  persons  receiving  welfare 
assistance,  or  in  need  of  welfare  asslstano* 
but  ineligible  because  of  State  or  local  law. 
and  shall  be  redeemable  by  such  needy  per- 
sons at  local  distribution  points  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  section 
2(3). 

Sec.  4.  Surplus  food  distributed  \mder 
this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of,  any  welfare  assistance  (financial 
or  otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  In  any  one  calendar  year  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  dUtrlbute  surplus 
food  under  this  Act  to  a  value  of  up  to  91,- 
000,000,000.  based  on  the  cost  to  the  Pederal 
Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and  han- 
dling such  food. 

Sec.  6.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  a 
needy  person  is  anyone  receiving  welfare 
assistance  (fiiumclal  or  otherwise)  from  the 
welfare  department  or  eqiUvalent  agency  of 
any  SUte  of  pollUcal  subdivision  thereof, 
or  who  is.  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency 
or  agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assistance 
but  is  ineUglble  to  receive  it  because  of  State 
or  local  law. 

S«c.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire,  In 
consulUUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  ahall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall 
report  to  Congress  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  on  the 
feasibility  of,  the  costs  of.  and  the  problems 
involved  In,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  established  by  this  Act  to  In- 
elude  persons  receiving  unemployment  oom- 
pensation,   receiving   old-age   and  sxirvlvors 
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Insurance  (social  security)  penMona,  and 
other  low-income  groups  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps  under  this  Act  by  zeaaoa 
of  section  6  of  this  Act. 

8w.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
eums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  out  the 
purposes  ot  this  Act. 
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Lef  al  CoBtroI  of  Outer  Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PEKN8TLVAMIA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  HKPRBBENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  5,  IS 59 

Mr.   FULTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  foUowing  statement  by 
Senator  Keknbth  B.  Kxatzro: 
Statxmknt  of  Sknatok  Kxnkxtb  B.  KcATnrG 
(Rkpublican.    or    New    Yosk).    Pobmult 
Rakkino  MxNoarrr  Mxicbkb  on  the  House 
JxTDicusT  CoicMrrm.  Baroax  the  House 
CoMicrms  OM  Sczxircx  amd  Astbonautics 
ON  Mabch  6.  1959 

The  United  SUtes  has  made  great  aeien- 
Uflc  strides  in  the  year  and  a  half  since 
Sputnik  I  began  lu  historical  orbit  around 
the  Earth.  Within  a  few  months  we  had 
our  first  satellite.  Explorer  I.  circling  the 
globe  with  an  apogee  of  some  1,600  mUes. 
This  has  been  followed  by  about  half  a  dozen 
other  succeasful  orblters  and  two  space 
probers  which  penetrated  into  space  to  dis- 
tances of  71400  and  63,580  miles,  respec- 
tively. And  Just  3  days  ago  our  first  Sun 
rocket  was  successfully  launched. 

I  am  confident  that  within  the  next  dec- 
ade we  shall  plaoe  a  man  on  Earth's  own 
satellite— the  Moon.  Nothing  should  be 
■pared  to  assure  our  eventual  leadership  in 
tills  new  field  of  astronauUca.  A  second- 
best  position  behind  Russia  in  this  space 
race  could  speU  disaster  for  the  whole  free 
world. 

Americans  are  fully  aware  of  the  scientific 
challenge  with  which  we  are  confronted,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  this  NaUon's  willingness 
to  make  whatever  sacrifice  is  necessary  to 
meet  that  challenge.  But  it  woxUd  be  a  fatal 
mistake  to  approach  the  space  era  solely  in 
terms  of  satellites  and  solar  probes.  While 
we  must  not  slacken  our  great  technological 
effort.  It  is  of  Importance  also  that  we  de- 
velop an  appropriate  basis  for  meeting  other 
vitally  significant  aspects  of  the  space  era. 

I  believe  that  there  has  not  been  enough 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  adapting  some 
of  our  earthbound  concepts  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  new  age.  Por  that  reason  I 
am  very  gratified  at  this  committee's  inl- 
tiaUre  in  centering  attention  in  these  hear- 
ings on  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  all  the 
new  nonscientlflc  problems  raised  by  the 
•P»*«  »«• — the  need  for  new  rules  of  law  for 
the  settlement  of  space  controversies. 

It  may  be,  as  many  people  claim,  that  It 
will  be  the  scientists  who  wlU  chart  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  world.  Their  spectacular 
achlevemenu  certainly  have  merited  them 
^unparalleled  eminence.  But  the  scientists 
cannot  be  counted  upon  or  expected  to  keep 
OUT  moral  progress  abreast  of  our  scientific 
advances.  This  responsibility  ultimately 
Ues  with  ths  people,  and  they  will  properly 
expect  their  lawmakers  to  take  the  lead  In 
proposing  the  new  concepts  and  prlndplee 
which  are  necessary.  These  hearings  can 
■erve  a  hlstorie  purpose  If  they  result  in 
even  the  most  tentative  first  steps  in  the 


dlreetkm  of  devising  a  new  legal  code  for  the 
m>ace  age. 

There  are  some  who  underestimate  the 
serious  oonsequenoee  of  any  lag  between 
legal  and  sclentiflc  developments.  They  le- 
caU  with  nostalgia  the  oentiiries  required  for 
the  flowering  of  the  common  law,  and  fondly 
anticipate  similar  development  of  the  new 
•pace  law.  I  grant  that  law  is  shaped  and 
noxirlshed  by  experience — but  I  also  insist 
that  it  is  fundamentally  based  on  necessity. 
The  necessity  for  new  laws  and  concepts  in 
this  caee  is  overwhelming.  There  will  be  no 
time  for  legal  craftsmanship  and  Judicial 
■peculation  after  rival  claims  are  made  to 
the  moon  or  to  space  itself.  Civilization 
has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  a  gap  be- 
tween our  moral  and  technological  tools 
could  be  fatal.  The  rule  of  law  in  the  age 
of  space  Is  not  a  matter  of  philosophy,  but 
a  matter  of  survival. 

The  legal  problem  Is  not  a  new  one.  Down 
through  the  ages  man  has  striven  to  atttme 
his  legal  codes  to  progress  in  other  fields. 
Constant  change  to  insure  maximum  Justice 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  progressive  and 
successful  legal  thought.  History  reveals 
that  the  physical  sciences  did  not  reach 
fruition  until  the  proper  moral  climate  had 
been  achieved  in  civilized  sectors  of  the 
world.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  rise 
of  mature  religions  and  the  promulgation 
and  acceptance  of  legal  standards  by  which 
man's  conduct  could  be  guided. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  dealing 
with  this  new  dimension  of  our  national 
existence,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
One  of  the  Important  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection was  the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
a  new  National  Astronautics  and  Space 
Agency.  This  legislation  authorizes  the 
agency  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program 
of  research  and  development  in  aeronautics 
and  space  science  "and  related  matters." 

I  emphasiae  the  phrase  "and  related  mat- 
ters"— which  was  added  to  the  original  bin 
by  this  oonunlttee.  In  my  Judgment  these 
words  were  added  among  other  reasons,  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  agency  should  con- 
sider the  legal  as  weU  as  scientific  aspects 
of  our  space  program.  I  hope  that  this 
committee  wUl  confirm  my  interpretation 
and  reexpress  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  exploration  and  regulation  of  our 
Interplanetary  exploits  must  develop  hand- 
In-hand. 

I  have  also  been  very  gratified  by  the  pro- 
poeals  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  for  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 
This  was  concrete  evidence  of  this  Nation's 
determination  to  foster  world  peace  and  se- 
curity. It  revealed  in  a  most  dramatic  and 
impressive  manner  our  intention  to  do  all 
we  can  to  use  the  new  discoveries  from 
space  exploration  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

I  have  long  advocated  such  a  course  by 
the  United  States.  More  than  a  year  ago,  I 
urged  the  following  three-point  program  for 
international  action:  First,  an  immediate 
declaration  that  outer  space  'was  not  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  by  any  nation;  aec- 
ond.  an  International  agreement  barring  the 
use  of  outer  space  for  any  military  pur- 
pose: and  third,  the  creation  or  utUlsation 
of  an  International  agency  for  the  Joint  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space. 

Such  a  program  is  urgentiy  needed  to  pro- 
mote a  universal  dedication  to  the  develop- 
ment of  outer  space  for  peaceful,  ■/^lon^iflff 
and  humanitarian  objectives. 

We  should  all  be  gratified  at  the  Initiative 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  block  the  use 
of  outer  space  for  military  purposes  %n<n  to 
shower  Its  benefits  on  aU  munMn^^  our 
proposals  in  this  field  should  have  a  pro- 
foundly favorable  effect  on  world  opinion. 
They  are  a  most  fitting  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  outer  space  by  a  nation  dedicated 


to  man's  constant  spiritual  and  tw^^rla!  ad- 
vancement. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's response  to  the  nonscientlfic  prob- 
lems of  outer  space.  I  advocate  two  addi- 
tional steps  to  comi^ete  our  reorganization 
for  the  space  age.  First  of  all,  I  propose 
that  there  be  established  a  Pederal  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Research  or  its  equiv- 
alent. Such  a  department  could  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  agencies  such  as  the  NASA,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  It  would  consolidate  under  one 
roof  all  fields  of  sclentiflc  endeavor  in  which 
our  Oovemment  has  an  interest.  This  would 
facUitate  the  coordination  of  aU  these  activ- 
ities and  guarantee  cabinet-level  considera- 
tion of  the  Government's  overall  undertak- 
ings in  this  field. 

My  second  proposal  is  that  there  l>e  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Outer  Space  modeled  after  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  At  present  each 
House  has  its  own  separate  committee  on 
outer  space.  In  addition,  other  committees 
in  both  Houses,  such  as  the  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  are  contin- 
uing to  exercise  their  Jurisdiction  over  some 
of  the  problems  In  this  area.  This  has 
meant  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  of 
oxir  top  scientists  and  military  experts  Is 
being  spent  on  Capitol  HUl  Instead  of  in  the 
laboratories  and  on  the  proving  grounds. 
While  the  testimony  of  these  experts  Is.  of 
course,  essential  to  the  work  of  Congress,  the 
creation  of  a  single  Joint  committee  would 
avoid  duplication  and  greatly  expedite 
matters. 

These  are  problems  primarily  of  Govern- 
ment organization.  There  are  many,  many 
more  legal  problems  of  direct  practical  con- 
cern. One  of  these  is  the  question  of  who 
owns  space— or  even  more  fimdamentally 
the  problem  of  what  is  space.  In  "Coke  on 
Uttleton"  we  find  the  maxim:  "To  whom- 
soever the  soil  belongs,  he  owns  also  to  the 
sky  and  to  the  depths.  The  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  owns  everything  alxsve  and 
below  It  to  an  indefinite  extent."  This 
maxim  barely  survived  the  age  of  aeronau- 
tics. It  holds  littie  promise  for  the  ase  of 
astronautics. 

-if  i.®^:  ebortiy  after  the  Wright  brothers' 
first  night,  a  convention  was  proposed  xmder 
which  the  air  woxxld  be  free  to  commerce 
and  travel  Just  as  is  the  sea.  This  proposal 
was  rejected.  During  the  First  World  War, 
each  nation  began  to  assert  exclusive  con- 
trol ot  the  airspace  over  its  territory.  After 
the  war,  the  law  of  absolute  sovereignty  over 
airspace  was  formalized  in  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion of  1919.  This  provided  that  "every 
power  has  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  airspace  above  its  territory."  This 
principle  has  since  been  consistently  adhered 
to  In  domestic  legislation  as  well  as  in  inter- 
national treatle*. 

Significantly,  the  term  -airspace"  has 
never  been  defined  In  any  of  these  treaties. 
Scientists  have  now  established  that  there 
is  no  fixed  separation  between  airspace  and 
outer  space.  It  is  apparent  that  law  and 
science  will  have  to  join  forces  in  arriving 
at  an  acceptable  definition  of  these  terms. 

Suppose  one  were  to  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  of  established  international  law  by 
extending  the  boundaries  of  each  nation  into 
outer  space.  Because  of  the  curved  face  of 
the  earth,  the  extension  would  produce  an 
Inverted  cone  which  would  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  In  relation  to  the  country  as  it  reached 
farther  into  apace.  At  some  point  these 
cones  would  overlap  and  more  than  one 
state  would  be  ooctqjylng  the  same  airspace. 
Moreover,  the  oontlntioas  movement  ot  the 
earth  oo  its  axis  means  that  the  reUtionahlp 
of  particular  areM  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  space  beyond  the  atmosphere  would 
be  oonstantiy  changing. 
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Theae  aolar  facts  Illustrate  the  Imposai- 
blllty  of  applying  existing  concepts  of  In- 
ternational law  to  the  control  of  outer  space. 
In  my  opinion,  space  beyond  the  atmosphere 
must  remain  the  common  property  of  all  the 
nations,  or,  what  Is  the  same  thing,  the 
property  of  no  nation. 

Another  legal  problem  Is  determining  the 
rights  of  nations  to  terrestrial  bodies.  Here 
again  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  present  earth- 
bound  rules  of  discovery  and  occupation  are 
suitable.  I  believe  that  only  an  early  and 
firm  assertion  of  international  Jurisdiction 
over  such  areas  will  avoid  the  kind  of  ter- 
ritorial conflicts  in  outer  space  which  have 
plagued  the  earth  for  its  entire  history. 

Looking  ahead,  it  is  apparent  that  we  will 
also  need  new  laws  tor  the  protection  of 
persons,  industries,  and  territories,  from  mis- 
guided mlssllee  and  plunging  Pioneers. 
Rules  wlU  have  to  be  devised  with  respect 
to  liability  for  injury  or  damage  from  activ- 
ities in  outer  space.  What  would  you  say 
as  to  the  launching  Nation's  lUbllity  for 
damages  If  a  satellite  were  to  come  crash- 
ing down  on  this  room  at  this  very  moment? 

I  believe  that  an  immediate  start  should 
be  made  in  drafting  a  code  for  outer  space 
which  would  cover  such  contingencies  and 
numerous  others.  It  could  prdvlde  for  such 
things  as  the  nilng  of  flight  plans  to  pre- 
vent Interstellar  collisions  and  confusion; 
it  could  regulate  spacecraft  broadcast  so  as 
to  avoid  Interference  with  present^  frequency 
allocations;  it  could  set  forth  retiu-n-to- 
Murth  oovenants,  navigational  guides,  and 
ths  like.  If  we  act  in  this  field  now,  w« 
can  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  confront  at- 
tempts to  deal  after  the  fact  with  compar- 
able problems  arUlng  out  of  travel  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  the  air  and  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  Antarctica. 

Many  legal  scholars  are  pondering  these 
problems.  The  American  Bar  Association 
has  already  organised  a  standing  committee 
oa  space  law.  The  International  Astro- 
nautical  Federation  has  become  active  in 
th«  field.  ArtlclM  on  the  subject  have  been 
appearing  in  the  legal  periodicals.  A  report 
of  the  International  Law  Association  deals 
extensively  with  these  problems. 

Z  have  been  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
these  questions  are  being  given  serious  oon- 
alderatlon  even  by  Soviet  legal  experts.  A 
recent  issue  of  a  Russian  legal  periodical 
carried  an  article  urging  that  no  govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  Incorporate  any  por- 
tion of  Interplanetary  space  under  its  Juris- 
diction. The  article  suggeets  that  a  gov- 
ernment's sovereignty  over  the  space  above 
Its  territory  should  be  limited  to  a  height 
sufficient  to  safeguard  each  nation  from 
encroachments  on  its  territory  or  from 
threats  to  its  independence.  In  a  more 
practical  vein,  the  author  urges  that  all 
satellites  and  other  bodies  sent  into  space 
be  required  to  have  identifying  marks  so 
that  responsibility  can  be  assigned  for  any 
damage  caused  by  their  falling  back  to 
earth.  The  article  also  recognizes  the  need 
for  International  agreement  on  assignment 
of  radio  frequencies  for  signaling  apparatus 
sent  into  space.  This  is  particularly  inter- 
esting, since  a  complaint  has  been  filed 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion protesting  the  Russian  sputnik's  use  of 
radio  frequencies  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional agreements  for  radio  frequency  al- 
location. 

The  official  Russian  line  expressed  by  its 
representatives  at  the  UJf.  does  not  Justify 
too  much  optimism  about  the  adoption 
of  needed  international  agreements  for  the 
legal  control  of  space.  Still  we  must  not 
give  up  hope.  A  genuine  international  ef- 
fort to  define  the  rights  of  all  nations  in 
space  is  one  of  the  world's  compelling  needs. 
Anarchy  In  spcMM  could  be  more  danger- 
ous than  anarchy  on  earth.  The  United 
States  should  move  ahead  in  this  field  with 


or  without  Soviet  cooperation.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  promulgating  a  code  which  Is  rea- 
sonable and  fair,  world  opinion  might  force 
Its  enactment  as  the  law  of  the  universe. 
Success  in  this  effort,  in  the  long  run,  may 
constitute  our  Nation's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  ca\ise  of  peace  and  progress 
in  this  new  era. 


Fi^t  To  SaTc  Reno  From  Freeway 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSBENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  March  5. 1959 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  should  like  to  direct  attention  to  a 
prepared  statement  of  mine  before  the 
Special  Investigating  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  investigating  the  Federal  In- 
terstate Highway  selection  through 
Reno-Sparks- Verdi,  Nev.: 

Bakino  Fights  To  Savx  Ring  From  Faxxwar 
Dxmuonoif 

Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues  and  oltlaens  of 
Reno,  we  meet  here  today  In  defense  of  the 
city  of  Reno.  We  here  ootutltute  a  vanguard 
to  stave  off  a  concrete  onslaught  upon  the 
Biggest  UUle  City  in  the  World. 

We  are  gathered  to  prevent  a  project  that 
would  wipe  out  every  vestige  of  industry  that 
Reno  has  today,  and  it  would  forevermore 
block  a  further  advancement  of  industry  in 
thU  olty. 

I  Intend  to  prove  that  the  Third  Street 
route  is  in  violation  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  19Se.  which  in  part  reads  that 
"Any  State  highway  department  which  sub- 
mits plans  for  a  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ect involving  the  bypassing  of,  or  going 
through,  any  city,  town,  or  village,  either 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  shall  certify 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  that  it 
has  had  public  hearings,  or  has  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  such  hearings,  and  has  con- 
sidered the  economic  effects  of  such  a  loca- 
tion." 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  consideration 
has  been  given  whatsoever  to  the  economic 
effects  of  the  Third  Street  location. 

The  situation  we  face  today  had  its  begin- 
ning back  in  1966.  The  issue  then  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  city  elections  of 
that  year.  Mr.  Len  Harris,  who  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  important  post  of  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Reno,  declared  that  he  would 
never  tolerate  a  dual-lane  highway  through 
Reno. 

Those  aspiring  to  be  city  coimcilmen,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Mastrlanl,  who  was  later 
appointed,  stood  firmly  on  their  denuncia- 
tion of  a  transcontinental  highway  bisect- 
ing this  city. 

I  propx»e  to  introduce  in  evidence  during 
this  hearing  newspaper  advertisements  to 
support  these  statements.  After  the  elec- 
tions were  over  things  were  different.  When 
the  time  came  to  decide  upon  the  routing  of 
the  freeway  through  or  aroimd  Reno,  the 
State  highway  department  employed  a  firm 
of  engineers  to  sxirvey  the  several  possible 
routes.  The  project  cost  the  taxpayers 
$86,000,  and  their  report  rocked  the  people  of 
our  city  like  a  supersonic  blast. 

Court  Street  bad  been  recommended  •■ 
the  path  of  the  Interstate  defense  freeway. 


Tou  all  remember  what  happened  follow- 
ing that  report.  Many  of  you  here  in  this 
room  were  up  in  arms.  Some  of  you,  who 
now  belong  to  the  Realistic  Freeway  Asso- 
ciation, realised  that  yotir  properties  were 
endangered  and  you  fought  bitterly  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe.  The  result  was  a 
compromise.  Rajrmond  Smith,  who  decided 
to  migrate  to  our  city,  recommended  Third 
Street  as  such  a  measure.  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  had  any  notion  of  what  this  would 
entail  from  an  engineering  standpoint. 
One  bridge  alone.  In  the  form  of  a  Y  must 
diagonally  croas  the  Truckee  River  at  the 
city  police  department  building  at  a  cost 
of  some  $2\',  to  $3  million. 

Elghty-slx  thousand  dollars  flew  out  the 
window,  because  the  firm  engaged  by  the 
State  highway  department  did  not  even  sur- 
vey Third  Street  as  a  poBsiblllty. 

Diu'lng  the  events  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Third  Street,  letters  of  protest  began 
to  fiood  my  office.  People  of  Reno  pleaded 
with  me  to  stop  William  Howard  Smith, 
field  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
from  throwing  his  weight  around,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it.  They  accused  Smith  and  Ho\uton 
Mills,  our  State  engineer,  of  acting  like  a 
couple  of  dictators. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  petition 
their  Representative  in  Congress  when  things 
are  not  going  well,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
line  of  duty  that  I  responded  to  the  voice  of 
three-quarters  of  the  population  of  Reno  in 
their  cry  for  help.  I,  too.  am  a  taxpayer  and 
a  cltisen  of  this  city.  As  such.  I  opposed  any 
routing  of  the  freeway  through  town,  and  will 
fight  to  the  end  to  prevent  such  a  calamity, 
because  once  the  freeway  is  built  it  is  too 
late.  The  damage  is  done.  Reno  is  fenced 
In  and  cannot  expand.  lu  Industry  ts 
knocked  out  Homes  are  destroyed.  Busl- 
neaeee  are  destroyed.  Men  are  thrown  out  of 
Jobs  and  many  heartbroken  cltlaens  of  Reno. 
who  have  worked  hard  all  their  llvee  to  build 
the  city  will  never  again  invest  their  money 
and  their  efforts  to  rebuild  what  they  bavt 
lost. 

Tes.  I  will  fight,  and  fight  hard,  not  only 
as  your  Congressman,  but  as  a  member  of 
your  community  and  my  community  to  pre- 
serve our  city  against  the  onslaught  of  a 
concrete  monstrosity. 

However,  beyond  representing  ths  will  of 
some  17.000  of  the  people  of  Reno,  there  was 
another  responsibility  that  I  had  to  face. 
T^e  Congress  of  the  United  SUter  U  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  policing  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds.  As  you  all  know, 
the  interstate  freeway  project  is  to  a  very 
large  extent  to  be  financed  by  our  Federal 
Government.  In  the  SUte  of  Nevada,  some 
95  percent  of  the  cost  of  tbU  freeway  wiU  be 
assumed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
Washington.  This  money  is  appropriated  by 
Congress,  and  I  am  a  Member  of  that  body. 
If  I  have  been  accused  of  interfering  in  a 
local  matter  the  accusation  is  unfounded, 
and  without  the  support  of  fact. 

Realizing  its  importance  to  the  defense  of 
this  coiuitry,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
which  has  now  been  raised  to  $27  billion,  to 
build  an  interstate  freeway  system  across  the 
United  States. 

According  to  reports  of  the  national  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  program  has  already 
bogged  down  because  of  local  selfish  inter- 
ests. Some  cities  have  attempted  to  exploit 
moneys  appropriated  to  defend  our  coimtry 
by  diverting  such  funds  to  city  improve- 
ments. Some  city  fathers  have  put  their 
hands  In  the  grab  bag  for  local  construction, 
because  their  city  treasuries  were  exhausted. 
This  happened  right  here  in  Reno.  Certain 
city  officials  boasted  that  the  only  way  to 
build  railroad  overpasses  was  with  Federal 
funds.  This  greed  has  already  taken  a  tra- 
mendous  toU,  boili  in  loss  of  time  and  la 
Increased  costs. 
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To  the  north  of  Reno  there  is  a  natural 
bowl.  The  entire  distance  from  Verdi  to 
Vista  can  today  be  traveled  by  Jeep.  The 
inside  rim  of  this  bowl  is  referred  to  as 
the  north  rim  route.  It  is  approximately 
17  or  18  blocks  north  of  the  post  office  in 
downtown  Reno.  It  forms  a  natural  line  for 
the  construction  of  a  transcontinental  de- 
fense highway. 

Not  only  this,  but  ths  people  of  Reno 
want  the  freeway  to  skirt  the  city.  I  know 
this,  because  since  I  took  up  the  fight  some 
3,500  people  have  written  me  commending 
me  for  the  stand  I  have  taken.  These  let- 
ters came  from  all  over  Washoe  County,  as 
well  as  other  counties  throughout  the  State- 
not  Just  the  people  along  the  Third  Street 
line. 

As  a  child  I  fished  the  Truckee  River  from 
Lake  Tahoe  to  VisU,  and  I  do  know  every 
bend  along  the  way.  as  many  of  you  do. 
Also,  as  a  college  student,  I  took  a  course 
in  geology,  and  I  have  prospected  the  greater 
part  of  Peavinc  Mountain.  Two  of  my  four 
years  in  college  were  in  the  department  of 
engineering,  and  I  certainly  understand  the 
topography  ot  Reno.  If  the  freeway,  starting 
from  the  State  line,  followed  a  northeasterly 
course  to  skirt  Verdi  to  the  north,  the  entire 
route  could  be  constructed  without  super- 
structures, and  with  the  use  of  a  couple  of 
steam  shovels  and  bulldosers  the  entire  19 
miles  could  be  made  ready  for  concrete  in 
short  order,  and  the  construction  could  be 
completed  by  snowfall  of  thin  year  to  service 
the  winter  Olympics. 

There  U  no  sane  reason  for  following 
scheme  J.  That  scheme  crosses  a  deep  ra- 
vine, and  would  require  the  construction  of 
a  trestle  128  feet  high— as  high  as  ths  Mapes 
Hotel — at  a  probable  coat  of  $8  million. 

There  U  no  Justification  at  all  for  the 
construction  of  an  elevated  freeway  through 
Reno,  at  a  cost  of  approximaUly  $40  million, 
or  $•  million  per  mile. 

The  Third  Street  line  Includes  IS  turns, 
aeverai  bridges,  and  it  has  been  said  by  an 
•Xpert  that,  u  designed.  It  would  give  a 
hotrodder  a  loop  the  loop,  ahoot  the  shoot, 
cheap  thriu,  drtvlng  40  miles  per  hour. 

To  offset  the  destrucUon  of  the  city,  the 
destruction  of  industry,  the  destruction  of 
tM>mes.  the  destruction  of  sstabliahed  bttsi- 
nesses,  and  I  could  go  on,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has,  in  approving  Third  Street, 
relied  entirely  on  what  they  term  a  cost- 
benefit  factor.  The  benefit  Assigned  to  this 
factor  ts  derived  from  a  traffic  study  made 
back  in  1955,  and  Is  nebulous  at  best.  The 
cost  is  conservatively  four  times  greater  ^»n 
the  north  rim  routing. 

It  is  amaxing  that  such  a  nebtilotis  bene- 
fit factor  conceived  6  years  a^o  can  have  the 
force  to  offset  the  expenditure  of  $30  million 
ci  taxpayers'  money. 

But  how  was  the  decision  reached  to  fol- 
low scheme  J  and  the  Third  Street  line 
through  Reno? 

As  you  aU  know,  the  selection  of  scheme 
J  was  accomplished  long  before  the  so-called 
public  hearings  were  held  in  Reno.  Many 
Third  Street  advocates  attended  the  Verdi 
hearings. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  had 
rejected  scheme  J.  It  was  not  feasible.  It 
would  follow  the  sheltered  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  snow  drifts  up  to  20  feet.  The 
cost  would  be  prohibitive. 

However,  on  August  6,  1967,  Ferin,  Bureau 
engineer  from  San  Francisco,  wired  William 
Howard  Smith,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  en- 
gineer stationed  at  Carson  City,  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  made  available  except 
for  scheme  J. 

This  information  was  Immediately  com- 
municated to  Oonunissioner  Peterson,  and  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners was  held,  at  which  meeting  Pe- 
terson  explained  to  the  other  board  mem- 


bers that  he  had  been  notified  that  th« 
Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads  would  mily  support 
scheme  J. 

They  then  passed  a  resolution  reversing 
their  previous  decision,  and  subsequently 
scheme  J  was  submitted  through  the  State 
highway  department  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
Uc  Roads  in  Washington,  requesting  Federal 
approval.  Third  Street  advocates  were  suc- 
cessful. They  had  gotten  a  foot  in  the  door 
and  had  practically  railroaded  a  downtown 
routing  of  the  freeway  through  Reno. 

Then  followed  the  so-called  public  hear- 
ings at  Reno.  To  say  that  Inadequate  no- 
tice was  posted  in  the  local  papers  is  the  un- 
derstatement of  the  year.  As  was  the  case 
at  Verdi,  no  mention  whatever  was  nutde  of 
any  specific  route.  The  papers  did  carry  a 
notice  that  consideration  of  several  pro- 
posed routes  would  be  the  subject  of  a  pub- 
lic hearing  4  or  5  days  later. 

The  meeting  waa  a  farce.  Third  Street 
supporters  immediately  stole  the  show.  They 
were  given  every  opportunity  to  speak  their 
piece,  and  the  mayor  was  booed  off  the  stage 
for  belying  his  campaign  promises.  As  the 
day  faded,  the  people  became  tired  and  rest- 
less, many  having  already  left.  Members  of 
the  United  Freeway  AssoclaUon  were  finally 
recognised  late  that  evening,  but  were  given 
admonition  to  make  their  stories  brief.  Ac- 
tually, in  the  presence  of  Biireau  of  Public 
Roads  officials,  the  Chair  explained  that  no 
routing  ouUide  of  the  olty  of  Reno  was 
under  consideration,  as  the  Bureau  would 
not  provide  Federal  funds,  except  for  a  selec- 
tion through  ths  city. 

Furthermore,  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
Inga  included  the  startling  information,  evi- 
denced by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hoi- 
oomb,  assutant  engineer,  who  was  In  charge 
of  the  hearings,  that  he  did  not  know  where 
the  north  rim  route  was. 

The  Third  Street  selection  was  dressed  up 
like  a  ChrUtmas  tree  In  all  lu  Unsel  and 
spangles.    The  people  were  told  that  It  In- 
cluded railroad  overpasses,  and,  u  a  matter 
of  fact.  thU  was  the  biggest  selling  point. 
For  years,  north  and  south  bound  traffic  has 
been  held  up  by  passing  trains,  sometimes 
by  long  and  slow  moving  freight  tralzu.    At 
last  Reno  would  be  rid  of  thU  bottleneck. 
This  was  the  big  seUing  point,  yet  after  the 
Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  in  Washington  de- 
nied the  Third  Street  routing  as  submitted 
and  explained   to  Mr.   Houston  Mills,  our 
former  SUte  engineer,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  build  railroad  overpasses. 
Mills  took  the  trimming  off  the  tree  and  re- 
turned the  Third  Street  proposal  to  Wash- 
ington without  the  railroad  overpasses,  and 
deliberately  omitted  a  new  public  hearing. 
This  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Federal 
law  which  requires  that  a  public  hearing  be 
held  and  a  study  be  made  of  the  economic 
impact  for  each  new  proposal  submitted.    I 
have  already  quoted  the  law. 

Even  though  the  overpasses  were  used  to 
bait  the  public,  he  claimed  that  the  omission 
of  these  overpasses  did  not  materially  alter 
the  original  Third  Street  plan  and  that  it 
was  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  hold  new 
hearings.  This  was  typical  of  his  insolent 
attitude  and  indifference  toward  the  pe<^le 
of  Reno. 

He  did,  however,  turn  to  the  city  council, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the 
State  highway  board  for  their  approval,  so 
he  must  have  recognized  that  a  new  pro- 
posal existed. 

The  same  Mr.  Mills,  who  has  consistently 
refused  to  survey  the  north  rim  route  at 
the  request  of  the  people  of  Reno,  stated 
publicly  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  was  right  in  refusing  to 
build  railroad  overpasses,  but.  In  any  event, 
he  would  flnd  funds  from  other  sources, 
such  as  primary  and  secondary  funds,  to 
build  them  with. 


I  maintain  that  the  SUte  highway  de- 
partment did  not  follow  Federal  law  in  re- 
submitting Third  Street  without  a  new  pub- 
lic hearing,  and  that  there  have  been  ir- 
regularities throxighout  all  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  approval  of  the  Third  Street 
line. 

I  want  to  call  it  to  the  attentim  of  this 
committee  that  the  people  of  Reno  are 
fighting  mad.  Many  of  these  people  are 
fighting  for  their  very  homes.  They  are 
fighting  to  protect  their  city  against  the 
small  handful  of  men  who  have  always  dlc- 
Uted  what  shall  be  and  what  shall  not  be 
done. 

Yes.  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the 
people  have  stood  up  against  the  city  fathers. 
This  issue  is  bigger  and  hotter  than  any 
issue  that  has  ever  laced  the  people  of  Reno. 
It  was  made  an  election  Issue.  Two 
county  conunissloners,  a  Oovemor,  a  SUte 
controller,  an  attorney  general,  and  one  city 
councilman  who  sought  a  poeition  in  the 
SUte  legislature,  were  defeated  at  the  polls — 
this  because  they  supported  the  Third  Street 
routing,  while  at  the  same  time  my  vote 
Increased  In  Washoe  County  by  some  8,500 
votes,  each  of  them  a  vote  tat  the  north 
rim  route. 

Had  the  freeway  question  been  submitted 
to  the  people  as  a  referendum,  the  Third 
Street  issue  would  have  then  been  resolved 
In  triumph  for  the  United  Freeway  Assoola- 
tion,  and  the  oitisens  of  Reno. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  with  a  new 
highway  board,  consisting  of  Oovemor  Saw- 
yer, Attorney  General  Foley,  and  Controller 
Keith  Lee,  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  stop  all  further  work  and  to  freese 
Federal  funds  untU  the  new  highway  board 
oould  elthw  affirm  or  dlaaflUrm  the  decision 
of  the  old  board. 

Congressman  Blatmxx.  chairman  of  the 
Oovernment  Operations  Subcommittee  oa 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs,  formally  re- 
quested Mr,  Turner  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  issue  a  stop  order.  When  he  re- 
fused. Congressman  Dawsok,  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Oovertunent  Op«ra- 
tions,  made  a  similar  request.  I  will  not  say 
here,  but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  it 
was  not  until  a  person  even  more  Influential 
than  either  of  these  two  gentlemen  inter- 
ceded that  Mr.  Turner  flnally  agreed  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds  until  this  issue  oould  be 
decided. 

I  had  already  asked  for  a  congressional 
Investigation  of  the  whole  mess,  based  on  an 
excessive  and  tmwarranted  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds,  as  well  as  irregularities  in  the 
selection  of  the  Third  Street  route.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Hoiiston  Mills,  our  former  SUte 
engineer,  stated  publicly  that  he  didn't  care 
whether  Baking  had  asked  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation  or  not,  he  was  going 
to  build  the  Third  Street  Freeway,  and  went 
right  ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  word  has  come  to  me 
from  several  different  soiirces  that  the  flrm 
employed  by  the  highway  department  is  still 
surveying,  driving  stakes,  and  otherwise 
spending  Federal  funds,  so  in  addition  to 
other  charges  I  have  made,  I  must  now 
charge  that  department  with  contempt  of 
Congress. 

Betan  closing  I  should  like  to  leave  with 
you  a  few  tboughte.  Picture,  if  you  will,  the 
Third  Street  Freeway  come  to  fruition.  There 
are  two  anununition  depots  in  the  proximity 
of  Reno.  Ammunition  trucks  heavily  laden 
with  supplies  and  anununition  would  rumble 
through  the  heart  of  town.  Large  tankers, 
transport  trucks,  and  other  vehicles  prac- 
tically bumper  to  biunper  would  roar  their 
presence. 

Klevated  sound  becomes  more  Intense  as 
It  blankets  the  city.  Many  of  the  larger  vehi- 
cles parallel  the  noise  of  our  transport 
planes,  and  we  all  know  the  disttirfoance  of 
a  single  plane  flying  over  town.    This  noise 
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would  render  motel*,  rooming  hoiue*.  and 
homes  absolutely  Talueless.  Isecause  people 
cannot  sleep  In  the  Tldnl^  of  an  elevated 
freeway. 

Yet  the  owners  of  this  property  have  no 
redress  at  all  under  our  statutes.  Only 
property  actually  taken  must  be  paid  for. 

Plctiire  again  what  might  happen  should 
a  gasoline  truck  explode — one  did  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Freeway  only  several  months 
ago — we  would  have  a  biumlng  Inferno  In 
downtown  Reno. 

More  than  ever  before,  we  recognize  the 
need  of  a  defense  highway.  The  Congress 
recognized  this  need  when  It  appropriated 
$27  billion  for  its  construction.  Ammuni- 
tion must  be  transported.  In  the  event  of 
an  emergency  possibly  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  towns  must  be  evacuated.  Food- 
stuffs must  be  brought  in.  We  need  a 
transcontinental  freeway,  but  we  certainly 
dont  need  all  of  this  in  the  middle  of  our 
city,  and  parallel  to  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road.   One  bomb  could  knock  out  both. 

X  have  received  several  letters,  with  docu- 
mented statements  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  stating  that  noxious  gases 
emitted  from  this  tremendous  trucking  in- 
dustry would  be  conducive  to  the  occur- 
rence of  cancer.  There  is  a  far  better  op- 
portunity for  these  gases  to  dissipate  out 
of  the  city  in  the  open  spaces. 

In  summary,  only  $13  billion  were  origi- 
nally appropriated  to  support  the  Federal 
highway  program.  This  sum  has  already 
been  advanced  to  $27  billion. 

It  is  In  Instances  like  those  we  face  today, 
asinine  plans  that  involve  expensive  trestles, 
river  crossings,  unnecessary  elevated  sec- 
tions and  the  acquisition  of  expensive  real 
estate  to  clear  rights  of  way,  that  costs 
pyramid. 

The  freeway  has  not  yet  been  built 
through  Reno,  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
Is  certain — when  it  is  bidlt  it  will  be  built 
with  your  money. 

Are  we  as  taxpayers  going  to  be  coerced 
Into  spending  millions  of  dollars  unneces- 
sarily to  serve  the  selflsh  Interests  of  a  few 
Individuals? 

I  have  been  In  this  fight  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  can  assure  you  I  have  been  thoroughly 
castigated  by  the  Reno  press.  For  10  months 
there  wasn't  a  newspaper  that  didn't  carry 
a  headline,  "Baring  Blasted."  I  became  the 
most  blasted  man  In  the  county.  Even  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  engineers  called  me 
•  rabble  roxiser.  and  quite  a  few  able  and 
responsible  citizens  of  Reno  have  also  en- 
Joyed  the  same  treatment  from  the  press. 

I  have  also  been  accxised  by  my  opponents 
of  using  the  freeway  issue  for  political  gain. 
If  fulfillment  of  my  oath  of  office  is  politics. 
then  politics  is  the  science  of  government, 
rather  than  the  means  of  gaining  political 
favor. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  my  colleagues, 
if  this  committee  permits  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  construct  a  freeway  through 
Reno  at  the  cost  of  $8  million  a  mile,  and 
If  this  committee  permits  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  continue  to  whitewash  every 
action  on  their  part,  be  it  In  wisdom  or  in 
Ignorance,  then  there  will  be  a  thousand 
Renos  across  the  entire  country,  exploiting 
Federal  funds  to  fulfill  local  selflsh  Interests. 
Then  the  Congress  will  have  to  appropriate 
many  more  billions  of  dollars,  because  the 
Federal  road  system  will  reach  astronomical 
proportions,  and  the  $27  billion  now  appro- 
priated will  not  begin  to  scratch  the  svu-face. 
It  is  up  to  this  committee  and  the  citizens 
of  Reno  to  prevent  this.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
l^nd  fulfillment  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Federal  road  program  was  conceived,  and 
it  is  up  to  this  committee  to  Insure  the  con- 
struction of  a  defense  highway  around  Reno, 
rather  than  permit  the  destruction  of  the 
homes  of  those  vory  people  who  must  Day 
for  it.  ' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF  icnnvKsoTs 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  March  5. 1959 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
designed  to  correct  an  inequity  In  our 
rural  mail  delivery  service  that  has  ex- 
isted for  many,  many  years. 

The  present  Postmaster  General  has 
effected  more  improvements  in  rural 
mail  service  during  his  term  in  office 
than  any  other  Postmaster  General  in 
my  recollection.  In  my  district  alone, 
literally  hundred.s  and  hundreds  of  fann 
families  have  in  the  last  few  years  seen 
desirable  changes  made  In  their  mail  de- 
livery. These  changes  have  included 
more  expeditious  handling  of  the  mail 
in  transit,  greater  efficiency  in  physical 
facilities  of  the  post  ofiQces  receiving  and 
delivering  mail,  niral  route  extensions, 
and  driveway  delivery. 

Having  received  my  own  mall  on  a 
rural  route  the  better  part  of  my  life,  I 
know  how  much  good  mail  service  means 
to  farm  people,  and  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfleld  for  the  tremendous  im- 
provements he  and  his  staff  have  made. 
We  are  also  obtaining  approval  of  house 
delivery  in  more  and  more  of  our  towns 
and  villages  and  that  is  a  service  long 
overdue  in  rural  areas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  first 
Improvements  instituted  by  the  present 
Postmaster  General  in  behalf  of  farm 
people  was  the  change  In  number  of 
patrons  required  for  rural  route  exten- 
sions from  the  previous  rule  of  four  to  a 
mile  to  a  more  realistic  three  to  a  mile. 
Then,  Just  last  year,  he  announced  that 
extensions  would  be  approved  on  the 
basis  of  two  families  to  a  mile  including 
retrace. 

Regrettably,  there  are  still  many  farm 
families  who  have  to  walk  or  drive  long 
distances  for  their  mall  simply  because 
they  do  not  in  their  immediate  area  meet 
the  test  of  two  families  to  a  mile  of  rural 
route.  In  some  instances  they  fail  to 
qualify  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  mile 
and  it  is  inequitably  unfair  for  them  to 
have  to  go  six -tenths  of  a  mile  or  more 
for  mail  while  a  neighbor  Just  one-tenth 
of  a  mile  off  the  old  route  has  his  mail 
delivered  to  his  driveway  under  the 
newly  authorized  extensions. 

My  bill  proposes  to  correct  most  of 
these  Inequities  and.  at  the  same  time, 
.adhere  to  the  Postmaster  General's  pol- 
icy of  providing  rural  mall  delivery  on 
routes  averaging  two  families  to  a  mile 
for  the  entire  distance  traveled.  To 
illustrate  the  Inequity  I  seek  to  correct, 
xmder  present  regulations  a  new  route 
may  be  established  or  an  extension  ap- 
proved If  the  new  route  or  the  extension 
will  serve  an  average  of  two  patrons  per 
mile.  However,  where  a  route  already 
exists  extensions  may  be  approved  in  onl  j 
those  Instances  in  which  the  extension, 
by  itself,  will  serve  an  average  of  two 


patrons  per  mile.  This  policy  prevails 
regardless  of  the  number  of  patrons  per 
mile  of  the  old,  established  route  and 
regardless  of  the  further  fact  that  if  a 
new  route  was  being  established  it  might 
gain  approval  with  the  proposed  exten- 
sion included  on  the  basis  of  two  patrons 
per  mile  of  total  length. 

If  approved,  this  bill  would  treat  an 
families  living  in  niral  areas  alike  and 
I  am  advised  that  it  would  lead  to  ex- 
tension of  routes  to  serve  virtually  every 
farm  family  In  a  district  like  mine.  All 
of  us  believe  in  the  American  principle 
that  everyone  be  afforded  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  and  I  propose  such 
equality  In  this  measure. 

It  seems  elemental  to  me  that  a  rural 
mall  delivery  policy  of  two  families  to 
a  mile  should  be  applied  to  old,  estab- 
lished routes  as  well  as  to  new  ones.  If 
It  is  the  policy  to  approve  an  extension 
of  a  route  on  the  basis  of  serving  two 
patrons  per  mile  of  new  route,  then  It 
should  likewise  be  the  policy  to  approve 
extensions  where  the  total  route,  as  ex- 
tended, would  serve  an  average  of  two 
per  mile  for  its  entire  length.  In  simple 
terms,  my  bill  extends  to  all  farm  peo- 
ple an  equal  opportunity  for  rural  mall 
delivery  on  the  basis  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  Post  Office  I>epartment  in  approv- 
ing proposed  rural  route  extensions  and 
the  approval  of  new  routea. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  agrees  on  the  merits 
of  this  proposal  as  It  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful thing  for  farm  people  to  know  that 
the  Congress  recognizes  their  entitle- 
ment to  equal  treatment  in  the  delivery 
of  their  zxiaU.  American  farmers  have 
certainly  not  received  equality  of  con- 
sideration in  an  economic  sense  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
treat  them  fairly  in  the  delivery  of  their 
mail. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  bUl  to  extend  mral  mall  delivery  service 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  rural 
mall  delivery  shaU  be  extended  so  as  to  serve, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  entire  rural 
populaUon  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  It  shall  be  con- 
sidered practicable  to  establish  a  new  rural 
mail  delivery  route  or  estend  an  existing 
route  if  the  new  route  or  the  existing  route 
as  extended  wUI  serve  an  average  of  two 
families  for  each  mUe  of  its  total  length, 
including  retraces. 
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Who  Really  Desires  a  U.S.-Latu 
Americaa  Rift? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

OF  NKW   TOBK 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  5, 1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26,  195S,  I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  335,  to  establish  a 
Pan  American  Parliamentary  Associa- 


tion to  be  made  tip  ot  parliamentary 
representatives  of  all  the  21  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  my  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the 
time  the  resolution  was  introduced.  I 
defined  the  purposes  of  the  association 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  should  be 
to  create  better  understanding  afaiong  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere,  expansion  of  ed- 
ucational and  scientific  exchange  programs, 
closer  cultural  relations,  improvement  in 
trade  relations,  encouragement  of  large- 
scale  tourism  between  North  and  South 
America,  help  to  provide  relief  in  timea  of 
disaster,  seek  means  to  dispose  of  siirplus 
commodities  in  the  various  countries  to  help 
their  economies,  etc. 

In  that  statement.  I  also  pointed  to 
the  C(Hnmimist  efforts  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  Latin  America  and  to  discredit 
the  United  States.  I  stressed  the  urgent 
need  for  the  United  States  to  help  Latin 
America  achieve  a  higher  .standard  of 
living,  and  I  concluded  thus: 

We  have  taken  the  Latin  Americans  for 
granted,  while  pouring  our  aid  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  A  positive  people-to-people 
approach  in  our  dealings  with  our  neigh- 
bors has  been  lacking.  We  must  restore 
such  relationship. 

Subsequently,  I  made  a  triiJ  to  several 
Latin  American  countries  in  connection 
with  my  resolution  and  was  received  by 
heads  of  governments,  as  wtll  as  legis- 
lative leaders,  with  whom  I  discussed  my 
proposals.  The  press  of  the  countries 
I  visited  reported  on  my  trip  and  the 
comments  made  by  various  leaders  who 
hailed  the  purposes  of  the  resolution  as 
a  great  step  In  the  right  direction.  For 
example,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  Argentina's  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Juan  Lopez,  was  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  about  my  plan, 
while  the  President  of  the  Brazilian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ranieri  Mazzilll, 
made  a  public  statement  In  which  he 
said  about  the  proposed  Pan  American 
Parliamentary  Association: 

It  could  mean  a  new  stage  in  the  relations 
among  oiu-  countries,  a  new  era  of  good 
friendship. 

From  time  to  time  thereafter,  because 
of  my  interest  In  Latin  American  affairs, 
newspaper  representatives  vLiited  me  or 
called  me  on  the  telephone  for  an  ex- 
pression of  my  views  whenever  Latin 
American  problems  arose.  I  saw  such  a 
reporter  on  March  2.  1959,  after  it  had 
been  reported  in  various  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  trouble  was  brewing  be- 
tween Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  the  new  Government  of  Cuba,  and 
that  threats  of  invasion  had  been  made 
against  one  or  another  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  was 
asked  by  the  reporter,  who  represented 
the  United  Press  Intemationp.l — certain- 
ly a  most  reputable  news  agency — 
w!iether  I  favored  armed  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  In  the 
event  of  such  Invasion.  I  stated  most 
emphatically  that  peace  to  the  Western 
ilemlsphere  "should  not  be  left  up  to 
the  United  States  alone."  Then  I  added 
as  follows: 

The  whole  idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  been  superseded  by  the  Organization  of 


AmeHcan  States.  However,  ttie  United 
States  has  a  large  stake  In  mittnt^iwttig 
peace  and  security  at  Its  backdoor  and  this 
certainly  concerns  such  countries  as  Haiti, 
Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  if  there  Is  a  serious 
threat  that  any  one  of  these  nations  will 
start  an  armed  invasion,  then  the  ITnlted 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  calling  upon 
the  other  20  members  of  the  OAS  to  es- 
tablish a  police  action  to  prevent  such  an 
invasion. 

The  above  is  taken  verbatim  from  the 
UPI  story  as  it  appeared  on  the  UPI 
news  ticker  of  March  2, 1969,  and  which 
WM  published  in  various  newspapers 
here  and  abroad.  On  March  3,  Radiodi- 
fusora  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  broadcast 
a  vitriolic  attack  on  me  which  was  in- 
tended as  a  reply.  Following  is  the  full 
text  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Broad- 
cast Information  Service,  in  its  daily 
report  No.  42: 

BxpazsEirrATivE     Anfuso     Hklo     Widenino 
UNrrxD   States-Latin  Amxkican   Rift 
Caracas,      Radlodifusora      Venezuela,      in 
Spanish  to  the  Americas,  March  3,  1959,  0400 
GMT— W. 

The  U.8.  Democratic  Representative  Vic- 
Toa  Aktuso  said  today  that  the  United 
States  should  ask  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States  to  Intervene  to  prevent  the 
liberation  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  and  Nicaragua.  Such  is  the  sense  of 
a  statement  of  another  disciple  of  Foster 
Dulles.  The  Representative  says  that  the 
OAS  must  prevent  any  Invasion  in  the 
Caribbean  by  police  action. 

The  Impudence  of  this  enemy  of  Latin 
America  reached  such  extremes  of  cynicism 
that  he  added:  "The  United  States  should 
(play  a  bigger  role?)  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security."  And  further  on  he 
said:  "If  a  threat  of  an  armed  Invasion  pre- 
sents Itself"— naturally,  he  Is  referring  to 
the  Caribbean  problem — "then  the  United 
States  must  take  the  initiative  to  call  on  the 
other  30  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  take  police  action  to 
prevent  such  an  invasion." 

Such  are  the  demagogic  statements  of  Mr. 
VicTOB  Anfuso.  Mr.  Victoe  Anfdso,  Repre- 
sentative. Democrat,  to  the  VS.  Congress, 
trying  to  (bring  back?)  a  new  Intervention 
of  the  sadly  famoiu  marines,  going  back  40 
years  in  history  and  (one  word  indistinct) 
to  discredit  even  mor»,  if  it  were  possible, 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  State  Department. 
No  wonder  that  the  rift  between  the  United 
States  and  our  peoples  Is  growing  dally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  attack  end 
distortion  of  my  words  and  aims  was 
called  to  my  attention,  I  was  shocked 
and  Infuriated.  The  report  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan radio  appeared  to  be  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  create  dissension  and  to  dis- 
credit me  as  a  friend  of  Latin  America. 
No  fairminded  person  could  have  so 
mutilated  my  statement,  which  a  care- 
ful comparison  between  my  words  and 
the  Venezuelan  radio  will  readily  prove, 

I  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  profoundly 
regret  this.  If  friends  of  Venezuela  and 
of  Latin  America  generally,  people  who 
are  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  create  bet- 
ter understanding  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  hemisphere  are 
going  to  be  thus  berated,  then  I  fear 
not  only  for  the  future  of  Venezuela  but 
for  the  future  of  all  of  Latin  America 
and  of  the  whole  world  to  survive  In 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  are  waging 


a  great  struggle  against  an  evil  power 
which  seeks  our  enslavement  and  the 
eradication  of  every  vestige  of  human 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  This  is  no 
time  for  bickering.  We  must  stand 
miited  throughout  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere,  if  we  seriously  want  to  pre- 
vent this  hemisphere  from  falling  under 
the  y<^e  of  communism. 

To  deliberately  distort  my  words  to 
show  that  I  Sim  preaching  armed  inter- 
vention, when  in  reality  I  suggested  that 
the  United  States  call  upon  the  other  20 
members  of  the  OAS  to  prevent  such  an 
invasion;  to  call  me  an  enemy  of  Latin 
America,  when  actually  I  am  advocat- 
ing hemispheric  unity  and  cooperation 
to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  the  pe<H>le  of  Latin  America  and  I 
am  urging  greater  economic  aid  to  the 
Latin  American  countries,  to  twist  my 
words  in  this  manner  and  to  make  them 
appear  demagogic  could  have  been  done 
only  by  someone  who  is  not  serving  the 
interests  of  Venezuela  or  of  Latin 
America,  but  those  of  communism. 

Only  a  person  who  is  steeped  in  Com- 
munist methods  of  falsification  and 
forgery,  in  Conmiunist  propaganda  tac- 
tics and  the  perversion  of  ideas,  could  do 
something  as  vicious  as  that.  That  per- 
son is  not  interested  in  creating  better 
United  States-Latin  American  rela- 
tions— his  interest  lies  in  creating  a 
greater  and  a  wider  rift  on  which  Com- 
munist elements  could  capitalize  for 
their  benefit. 

I  expect  to  communicate  with  the 
President  of  Venezuela  in  the  very  near 
future  and  to  request  an  explanation 
of  this  vitriolic  attack  on  me.  who  is 
behind  it,  and  why  I  was  singled  out 
for  this  attack. 


A  Report  to  the  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   KHODS   ISLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  March  5. 1959 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  Members  of  this  House  are  aware, 
on  Thursday.  February  19.  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  National  Heart 
Institute  and  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation joined  in  presenting  a  report  to 
the  Nation  on  10  years  of  progress 
against  heart  disease.  This  report  was 
made  by  six  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians and  medical  scientists  in  the 
United  States.  I  might  add  that  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Lister  Hill,  of 
Alabama,  and  myself,  that  the  Heart 
Association  and  the  Heart  Institute  com- 
bined forces,  as  it  were,  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  this  10-year  war  on  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  Because 
this  report  was  of  such  great  significance 
and  because  It  has  proved  to  be  a  truly 
historic  event,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  entire  report  in  the 
Record. 
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The  report  follows: 

A     RkPOBT     to     TRX     NATBOIT     PkaSBNTBD     ST 

AJontiCAM  Hkaxt  AaaociATTOiv  Am  Na- 
TioNAi.  Heaxt  ItmrruTK  on  "A  Dbcadx  of 
PK0G«SS8  AGAUfST  Casoiovascxtlab  Discask" 

(Participants:  The  Honorable  Lister  Hill. 
U.S.  Senator,  Alabania;  the  Honorable  John 
E.  FOgarty,  U^.  Representative,  Rhode 
Island;  Leroy  E.  Burney,  M.D.,  Siirgeon  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  Francis  L. 
Chamberlain.  M.D..  president.  American 
Heart  Association;  and  James  Watt.  M.D., 
director.  National  Heart  Institute.  Panel- 
ists: Howard  B.  Sprague,  M.D.,  meeting 
chairman  and  panel  moderator:  Paul  Dudley 
White,  M.D.;  Irvine  H.  Page,  M.D.;  Robert  W. 
Wllklns,  M.D.:  Michael  E.  DeBakey,  MJ).;  and 
Robert  W.  Berliner,  MJ5.) 

Dr.  SPKAOtTS.  Senator  Hn.T.,  Representative 
FooASTT.  distinguished  guests,  this  is  a 
unique  meeting.  So  far  as  I  know.  It  Is  the 
first  report  to  the  Nation  to  be  given  to 
the  people  on  the  advances  made  possible 
through  their  magnificent  support  of  medical 
and  scientific  research. 

This  is  a  unique  meeting  also  because  it 
could  not  be  held  anywhere  else  In  the 
world.  In  no  other  country  do  we  find  so 
highly  developed  the  Institution  known  as 
the  Independent  voluntary  health  agency, 
through  which  physicians,  scientists  and 
laymen  combine  their  efforts  to  advance  the 
national  Interest  In  so  vital  a  field  as  health. 
In  no  other  country  does  the  phenomenon 
exist  of  such  a  voluntary  aseoclation  working 
Bide  by  side  and  In  closest  harmony  with  an 
official  governmental  agency  dedicated  to  the 
same  objective.  Simply  stated,  this  ob- 
jective Is  the  reduction  of  death  and  dis- 
ability from  heart  and  blood  vessel  disease. 

Too.  this  meeting  Is  unusual  In  that  it 
comes  at  the  Invitation  and  suggestion  of 
two  eminent  statesmen  who  have  personally 
played  leading  roles  In  the  creation  and 
growth  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
of  which  the  National  Heart  Institute  is  a 
part. 

I  do  not  know.  Senator  Hill  and  Repre- 
sentative FocARTT,  whether  you  and  the 
other  Congressmen  here  today  are  aware  of 
It.  but  all  of  you  have  helped  to  make  Ameri- 
can physicians  and  scientists  the  envy  of 
our  colleagues  throughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  this  on  my  own  authority  but 
on  that  of  the  distinguished  British  medical 
publication,  the  Lancet.  In  an  editorial 
last  September,  the  Lancet  declared: 

"Those  who  visit  American  medical  schools 
are  Impressed  by  the  amount  of  money  at 
their  disposal  for  medical  research.  •  •  • 
In  the  United  States,  all  avenues  into  med- 
ical research  are  wide  open.  •  •  •  Congress 
Is  putting  Into  research  20  times  the  budget 
of  otir  Medical  Research  Council.  Last  year 
the  grant  from  Federal  funds  alone  was  9186 
million.  By  full  deployment  of  talent  and 
by  the  effort  of  great  numbers,  an  Immensely 
rich  soil  is  being  developed  from  which  new 
research  ideas  can  be  harvested.  By  con- 
trast, medical  research  In  this  country 
(Britain)  is  undergoing  relative  attrition 
despite  an  expanding  economy." 

Through  this  report  to  the  Nation,  we 
seek  to  make  two  points  clear.  One  is  that 
the  past  10  years  have  been  a  period  of 
extraordinary  advance,  producing  new 
knowledge  through  which  thousands  of  lives 
have  already  been  saved,  prolonged  or  en- 
riched, and  giving  this  Nation  a  position  of 
world  leadership  in  the  field  of  cardiovascu- 
lar medicine. 

The  other  is  that  these  advances  have 
brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  even  greater 
developments,  of  decisive  breakthroughs 
that  will  make  poesible  the  large-scale  pre- 
vention of  these  diseases  that  now  cut  down 
so  many  pec^le  In  the  best  years  of  their 
lives. 

The  bounty  of  our  efforts  extends  not 
only  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  but  to 
those  of  other  nations  as  well.     The  new 


knowIedg«'we  have  brought  to  fruition- 
thanks  to  the  aceelerated  and  intensified  re- 
search programs — should  prove  to  be  an  ex- 
port commodity  of  great  usefulness  in  win- 
ning friends  and  Influencing  people  In 
behalf  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Research  results  cannot  be  produced  by 
flat  or  timetable.  By  the  same  token,  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  assign  research  gains 
to  any  one  specific  year.  As  someone  has 
said.  "Great  discoveries  are  not  made,  they 
grow."  Like  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  to  which  it 
is  sometimes  compared,  research  usually  de- 
velops new  knowledge  through  the  putting 
together  of  many  small  pieces  by  many 
people  working  in  many  places.  Once  the 
puzzle  has  been  filled,  it  must  then  undergo 
the  never-ending  test  of  application  and 
experience.  Therefore.  It  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  we  can  ascribe  so  many 
specific  accomplishments  in  the  cardiovascu- 
lar field  to  the  past  decade.  And  it  should 
be  noted,  in  passing,  that  this  10-year  period 
coincides  with  the  lifespan  of  both  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  the  National 
Heart  Institute. 

We  have  many  advances  to  report.  Yet, 
had  there  been  no  specl&c  gains  applicable 
to  patients,  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
mounted  a  tremendous  research  effort  would 
in  Itself  deserve  recognition  as  a  major 
achievement.  As  we  all  know,  the  first 
need  of  any  research  effort  is  to  moblllae 
human  resources. 

Today,  there  exists  in  the  United  SUtes 
a  corps  of  research  workers  in  the  cardio- 
vascular field  of  unprecedented  number  and 
scientific  capacity.  Its  creation  has  been 
very  largely  stimulated  and  nourished  by 
the  Joint  endeavor  of  the  two  agencies  re- 
porting here  today:  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Heart  Institute. 

Here,  in  a  sense,  is  the  greatest  accom- 
plishment of  all.  for  in  the  hands  and  minds 
of  these  research  workers  are  the  keys  to 
the  future — a  futtire  already  bright  with 
promise  of  decisive  victory  over  the  cardio- 
vascular diseases. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  open  our  forum 
today  with  remarks  from  one  of  its  spiritual 
architects — a  statesman  whose  profoiind 
concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  has  found  expression,  over 
the  years.  In  his  stanch  support  of  progres- 
sive health  legislation.  We  are  proud  and 
honored  to  have  with  us  today  the  Honorable 
LiSTxx  Hnx.  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Senator  Hnx. 

Senator  Hnx.  Dr.  Sprague.  distinguished 
guests,  and  my  friends.  Congressman  Pocartt 
and  I  requested  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Heart  Institute  to 
have  this  meeting  this  morning  that  we 
might  have  reports  on  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  attacks  against  cardio- 
vascular diseases,  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  blood  vessels. 

Due  to  the  leadership  of  the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  National  Heart  Institute,  we 
have  here  this  morning  distinguished,  out- 
standing doctors  and  scientists  in  the  field 
of  the  heart  and  the  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases— I  don't  think  it  would  be  poesible  to 
bring  together  a  more  distinguished  panel 
than  we  have  here  this  morning — who  will 
make  their  report  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  past  10  years. 

It  Is  Just  ten  years  ago  that  the  American 
Heart  Association  was  reorganized  to  become 
a  great  naUonal  volimtary  association  of  doc- 
tors and  laymen.  It  is  Just  10  years  ago 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
brought  into  being  the  NaUonal  Heart  Insti- 
tute; and  so  on  this  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Heart  Association,  of  the  National  Heart 
Institute,  we  will  have  these  reports.  I'm 
s\ire  they  will  be  not  only  tremendously 
gratifying  but  tremendously  challenging.  It 
is  most  Important  that  the  people  back  home, 
the  people  throughout  the  country,  realise 
the  p>art  they  have  played  In  the  work  that 


has  brotight  about  this  progrew— that  they 
have  made  many  necessary  and  vital  con- 
tributions In  their  support  of  the  American 
Heart  Association.  In  their  support  of  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  the  National 
Heart  Institute. 

The  last  10  years  has  witnessed  great 
progress  in  the  battle  against  these  dis- 
eases. With  the  support  of  the  people,  xuKler 
the  leadership  of  brilliant  and  distinguished 
men  such  as  we  have  here  today  who  give 
of  themselves  and  of  their  servlcee  in  this 
never-ending  battle,  the  next  10  years 
should  be  the  most  momentous  in  all  the 
history  of  medicine. 

As  we  hear  these  reports  today,  I  hope 
youll  not  only  be  stimulated  and  challenged 
but  we  may  go  forth  with  resoluUon  In  our 
hearts  that  we'll  give  our  most  active  support, 
our  best  support,  to  the  men  In  the  Heart 
Association,  to  the  NaUonal  Heart  Insti- 
tute, in  the  cause  of  better  health  ^nd  « 
longer  life  for  all  our  people.     [Applause.] 

Dr.  SpaAGTTC.  Thank  you.  Senator  Htn 

Old  presidents  of  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation seem  to  have  a  remarkable  talent 
for  health  and  longevity.     Not  only  do  they 

refuse  to  die;  they  also  refuse  to  fade  away 

as  witness  the  presence  of  so  many  of  us  here 
on  this  platform  today.  This  would  seem  to 
foreshadow  many  more  years  of  activity  for 
our  next  speaker,  who  Is  to  preeent  a  brief 
accounting  of  the  vital  part  played  by  the 
An\erlcan  Heart  Association  in  the  decade  ot 
progress  being  reported  today. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Chamberlain,  of  San  Francisco,  president  of 
the  American  Heart  AssociaUon.  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain.    (Applause.) 

Dr.  CHAMBKXLAnr.  Dr.  Sprague.  Senator 
Hill.  RepresentaUvs  Fogarty,  dlsUnguished 
guests: 

My  colleagues  who  have  been  presidents  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  will  soon  re- 
port to  you  in  their  capadUes  as  world  au- 
thorities on  various  aspects  of  caidiovaacolar 
medicine  and  research.  To  me  Is  msoiistl 
the  privilege  of  speaking  as  president  of  ths 
American  Heart  Association. 

In  this  capacity  one  ceases  to  act  as  an  in- 
dividual physician,  scientist,  or  teacher.  He 
becomes  instead  the  spokesman  for  a  vast 
partnership  of  American  lajrmen  and  physi- 
cians who.  realidng  that  64  percent  of 
Americans  are  suffering  from  some  form  of 
circulatory  or  heart  disease,  have  voluntarily 
banded  together  to  reduce  death  and  dis- 
ability from  cardiovascular  disease.  It  Is 
this  citizens'  army  that  reinforces  and  sus- 
tains our  research  sclenUsts,  and  that  Invests 
with  greater  meaning  the  efforts  of  the  prac- 
ticing phjTBlclans  through  whom  the  benefits 
of  research  flow  to  the  people. 

The  InlUaUve  in  creating  this  magniflcent 
partnership  came  from  a  small  group  of  phy- 
sicians who.  In  1.948.  transformed  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  AssociaUon  from  a  professional 
society  into  a  voluntary  health  agency,  and 
thus  set  In  moUon  a  force  of  singular  effeo« 
Uveness. 

One  of  the  first  endeavors  of  this  newly 
formed  agency  was  to  spur  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute  end  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  evoluUon  of  the  poli- 
cies and  program. 

Drawing  Its  vigor  from  the  grassroots  of 
America,  with  dedicated  leadership  supplied 
by  outstanding  physicians  and  laymen,  the 
American  Heart  AssociaUon  immediately  be- 
came the  catalyst  which  gave  strength,  pur- 
pose, and  direction  to  the  struggle  against 
cardiovascular  disease. 

As  this  new  force  gained  momentum,  pro- 
grams were  developed  not  only  for  the  acqul- 
siUon  of  new  knowledge  through  research 
but  also  for  Its  appUcaUon  through  commu- 
nity service  programs  reaching  into  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Widespread  professional 
educational  acUvity  has  been  paralleled  by 
an  intensive  program  of  lay  educaUon 
through  which  a  remarkable  transformaUon 
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is  being  wrought  In  the  popular  atUtude  to- 
ward cardiovascular  diseases.     A  new  climate 

of  hope  and  confidence  Is  being  created In 

Itself  one  of  the  most  Important  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  decade. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  it  Is  especially 
appropriate   that    today's   mceUng    Is    being 
held  during  the  month  of  ttie  Heart  Fund 
campaign,     which     is     the     time     of     year 
when  60  million  Americans  iire  expected  to 
show  their  support  of  the  American  Heart 
Association  through  their  voluntary  contri- 
butions of   time,   effort,  and   funds.     Since 
1948.  this  support  has  Increased  more  than 
eightfold.    It  Is  a  convincing  reafHrmaUon  of 
public  confidence  in  the  He.irt  AssociaUon 
program  and  an  eloquent  expression  of  the 
people's   determination  to  conquer  cardio- 
vascular disease.     [Applause.] 
Dr.  Spbacux.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
The   close   working   relaUoaship   between 
the  American  Heart  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional   Heart    Institute    Is    eCectlvely    Illus- 
trated by  the  acUvlUes  of  our  next  speaker. 
Having  spent  the  major  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  In  the  conduct  and  adminlstra- 
Uon  of  medical  research  and  public  health, 
he  has  served  as  Director  ol   the  National 
Heart  InsUtute  since  1952.    Be  is  a  member 
of   the   editorial   board  of  Circulation,   the 
American  Heart  AssociaUon "s  official  Journal, 
and  he  has  served  on  numerous  Heart  Asso- 
ciaUon committees  during  the  past  several 
years.      It    is   my    privilege    to    present    Dr. 
James  Watt.    Dr.  Watt.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Watt.  Dr.  Sprague.  Senator  Hill,  Con- 
gressman Foparty,  guests,  friends:  We  Ehall. 
in  the  next  half  hour  or  so,  hear  what  Dr. 
Sprague  has  so  apUy  called  a  unique  report. 
It  is,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  time 
that  such  a  message  has  been  conveyed  to 
the  American  people  in  this  way.  I  am  de- 
Ughted  that  Senator  Hnx  and  Mr.  Fogabtt 
asked  the  Heart  InsUtute  to  Join  with  the 
Heart  AssociaUon  in  putting  together  this 
story  of  10  years  of  progress  against  heart 
disease.  As  we  shall  soon  hear,  it  is  a  dra- 
matic story — a  story  of  service  and  solid 
achievement. 

I  think,  too.  that  all  of  us  here  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  two  distinguished  legis- 
lators sharing  the  plaUorm  this  morning.  It 
Is.  of  course,  to  the  Congress  that  the  Heart 
Institute  owes  Its  existence;  for  in  1948  it 
was  the  80th  Congress  that  created  this  re- 
search arm  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
with  the  pasaege  of  the  National  Heart  Act. 
Since  that  time  we  have  come  a  long  way. 
We  now  have  a  substantial  research  estab- 
lishment at  Bethesda  where  a  unique  com- 
bination of  resources  enables  us  to  pursue 
both  basic  and  clinical  studies  under  one 
roof.  Research  workers  In  these  laboratories 
have  made  many  outstanding  advances. 
When  these  achievements  are  added  to  those 
of  our  grantees  throughout  the  country,  a 
picture  of  progress  emerges  that  has  few 
paralleU  in  the  history  of  medical  research. 
Though  an  \mcharted  wilderness  still  re- 
mains to  be  explored,  we  have  blazed  a  long 
trail  toward  heart  disease  prevention  and 
cure.  In  our  10-year  Journey,  dramatic 
milestones  In  heart  surgery  and  drug  therapy 
have  followed  close  upon  one  another.  New 
diagnostic  methods  are  facilltaUng  tremen- 
dously the  work  of  our  cardiovascular  sur- 
geons. With  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Heart  InsUtute  lending  an  ever- 
brightening  prospect  to  the  hopes  of  heart 
patients,  who  can  say  whether  the  next  10 
years  may  not  reveal  a  means  of  prevention 
or  cure  for  arteriosclerosis  or  high  blood 
pressure? 

With  so  much  of  our  naUonal  substance 
going  into  the  awesome  but  Indispensable 
weapons  of  defense.  It  is  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  the  need  for  stocking  medicine's  arsenal. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  my  predecessor, 
Dr.  C.  J.  Van  Slyke.  the  first  director  of  the 
Heart  InsUtute,  made  some  years  ago.    Com- 
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mentlng  on  the  need  for  increased  support 
of  medical  research,  he  said.  •■•  •  •  there  U 
no  phase  of  Government  spending  In  which 
there  is  a  greater  return  to  all  of  our  clU- 
cens.  It  is  an  Investment  in  which  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  futiu-e  will  show  returns 
In  human  lives  as  well  as  dollars." 

We  are  now  prlvUeged,  I  think,  to  witness 
this  prophetic  statement  nearing  fulfillment. 
I  Applause.) 
Dr.  Spragux.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Watt. 
We  come  now  to  oiu'  report  to  the  Nation 
on  "A  Decade  of  Progress  Against  Cardlovas- 
cxxlur  Disease."  Bach  of  our  six  panelists 
has  been  assigned  a  specific  area  for  dis- 
cussion and  has  been  requested  to  restrict 
his  presentaUon  to  5  minutes.  One  of  our 
panelists  will  discuss  prevention,  one  diag- 
nosis; three  will  discuss  advances  in  treat- 
ment, with  one  each  being  assigned  to  the 
specific  areas  of  arteriosclerosis,  hyperten- 
sion, and  cardiovascular  surgery.  Our  final 
panelist  will  discuss  basic  research  in  Its 
many  applications. 

The  5-mlnute  restriction  Imposes  a  severe 
handicap.  We  know  you  can  summarize 
the  story  of  creaUon  in  less  than  10  words: 
"In  the  beginning,  God  created  heaven  and 
earth." 

I  mention  this  because  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  any  of  our  doctors  to  report  on 
progress  In  their  respective  areas  within 
the  time  allotted.  Indeed,  it  might  even 
be  said  that  the  telescoping  of  so  much  prog- 
ress in  6  minutes  Is  in  itself  a  major  achieve- 
ment. 

Before  we  begin  our  progress  reports,  I 
want  to  direct  your  special  attention  to 
the  cards  which  have  been  distributed  with 
your  programs.  If  you  wUl  write  your  in- 
quiries on  each  of  the  cards,  they  will  be 
collected  later  and  the  doctors  will  attempt 
to  answer  them  In  this  questlon-and- 
answer  period. 

I  wish  to  draw  to  your  attention  that  this 
questlon-and-answer  period  has  been  moved 
to  the  very  end  of  the  program. 

My  assignment  today  Involves  three  spe- 
cial roads:  those  of  chairman,  moderator, 
and  panelist.  Having  undertaken  assign- 
ments one  and  two.  I  now  tiu-n  to  the  third : 
a  discussion  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  10  years  in  the  field  of  diagnosis. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  diseases  of  the 
heart  can  usually  be  discovered  by  a  physi- 
cian using  his  ears,  eyes,  and  sense  of  touch, 
with  the  help  of  simple  Instruments,  such 
as  the  stethoscope;  but  the  impressive  ad- 
vances In  treatment  of  heart  ailments  in  the 
past  10  years.  parUcularly  in  sm-gery,  have 
made  the  simple  description  of  the  kind 
of  heart  disease  not  adequate  in  those  cases 
In  which  special  treatment  is  now  availa- 
ble. 

The  detailed  diagnosis  of  the  damage  to 
a  heart  valve  by  rheumatic  fever,  the  exact 
nature  of  complex  congenital  defects  in  the 
heart,  the  remediable  kinds  of  high  blood 
pressure,  and  the  extent  of  coronary  artery 
blocking  remain  the  majw  challenges  for 
diagnostic  study. 

The  past  decade  has  supplied  tools  for 
such  study.  The  vast  and  growing  fields 
of  radioactivity  and  electronics  are  rapidly 
adding  instrtunents  of  amazing  uUllty  in 
the  area  of  heart  diagnosis,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  the  American  Heart  AssociaUon, 
and  of  the  NaUonal  Heart  InsUtute,  have 
made  these  tools  and  techniques  more  wide- 
ly and  quickly  available  than  in  any  other 
way. 

While  X-ray  science  is  63  years  old  and 
was  early  used  to  delineate  the  heart,  It 
has  developed  recenUy  the  ability  to  photo- 
graph in  rapid  sequence  a  series  of  views 
of  the  heart  as  an  opaque  liquid  passes 
through  it,  showing  its  course  and  the  Ume 
elapsing  for  the  substance  to  flow  into  the 
arteries  of  the  lungs  and  the  rest  of  the 
body.    A  very  new  device,  the  Image  Inten- 


slfler,  which  gives  a  toilUant  view  of  the 
heart  on  the  fluorescent  screen,  with  con- 
siderably less  exposure  of  the  paUent  to 
the  X-rays,  permits  not  only  motion  pic- 
tures to  be  made,  but  the  transmission  of 
the  living  image  to  a  television  screen  in 
another  room,  where  a  large  group  of  phjrsl- 
cians  can  study  it. 

The  cardiac  catheter,  first  threaded  into 
a  vein  and  thence  into  his  own  heart  by 
an  intrepid  German.  Forssmann.  in  1924. 
has  turned  to  tremendous  advantage  In 
heart  studies  by  Coiunand  and  others  in 
this  country.  Now  it  is  possible  to  pass 
it  directly  through  the  chest  into  the  left 
Bide  of  the  heart  and  to  measure  the  pres- 
sures behind  and  ahead  of  the  two  valves 
most  conmionly  affected  by  rheumatic  fever. 
The  catheter  is  actually  exploring  the  coro- 
nary arteries  and.  cooperating  always  with 
the  X-ray,  it  is  discovering  the  regions  of 
blocking  of  those  arteries  by  ouUlnlng  them 
with  a  readily  absorbed  gas.  carbon  dioxide. 
By  the  catheter  method,  also,  electrocardio- 
grams and  records  of  heart  sounds  can  be 
led  from  inside  the  heart  itself  to  instru- 
ments at  a  distance  from  the  paUent. 

The  electrocardiograph  has  developed 
from  an  instrument  which,  in  a  sense,  looks 
at  the  heart  electrically  with  one  eye  into 
a  new  electronic  device,  the  vectorcardio- 
graph, which  traces  on  a  fluorescent  screen 
the  actual  coiurse  of  the  electrical  energy 
of  the  heart.  This  can  be  photographed  in 
stills  or  movies  and  transformed  into  a 
stereoscopic  view  with  three  dimensions. 

RadloacUve  tracer  material  Is  widely  used 
in  cardiovascular  research  but  in  clinical 
diagnosis  chiefly  In  discovering  disturbance 
of  thyroid  function,  which  can  upset  the 
heart's  action. 

The  striking  expansion  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge leads  the  physician  daily  to  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  for  information  about  the 
subUe  dlagnosUc  changes  in  the  blood,  urine, 
and  tissues  of  his  paUents.  The  discovery 
of  alterations  in  salts,  fats,  enzymes,  and 
the  multitude  of  chemical  components  of 
our  bodies  guides  the  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  heart  disease.  Sensitive  chemical  or  bio- 
logical detectors  can  show  us  the  presence 
of  a  special  ttunor  of  the  adrenal  gland 
which,  if  removed,  will  cure  a  type  of  high 
blood  pressure;  or  the  amount  of  sodium 
coming  from  one  kidney  may  reveal  a  dis- 
turbance which.  If  relieved,  may  cure  an- 
other type. 

The  ultracentrifuge  with  a  force  300,000 
times  that  of  gravity;  the  electron  micro- 
scope with  a  magnifying  power  almost  a 
hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary microscope,  are  discovering  diagnostic 
elements  in  human  tissues. 

The  "electric  eye"  oximeter  measures  the 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  the  gas  phase  chromat- 
ograph  tells  us  the  elements  of  complex  fats 
in  food  and  body  substances. 

Chemical  analyses  which  have  always  been 
extremely  time-consuming  are  now  per- 
formed by  electrical  instrvunents  of  super- 
h\iman  ability,  and  electronic  computers 
give  us  data  at  unbelievable  speed. 

Cardiovascular  diagnosis  of  the  present 
day  looks  forward  to  a  futtire  when  these 
new  methods  can  signal  dangers  which, 
hopefully,  new  methods  of  treatment  can 
combat  in  the  wholesale  prevention  of  heart 
disease.  Based  on  the  advances  made  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years,  and  the  assumption 
that  cardiovascular  research  will  be  highly 
accelerated  and  intensified.  I  would  prophesy 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  markedly  re- 
duced heart  disease  in  young  and  middle- 
aged  people. 

It  was  not  many  years  after  the  turn  at 
the  century  that  our  next  speaker  informed 
his  friends  he  planned  to  specialize  In  cardi- 
ovascular medicine.  Since  so  very  little  was 
then  known  about  the  heart  and  Its  dis- 
orders, they  greeted  this  annoucement  with 
astonishment  and  disbelief.     Tet  time  has 
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amply  demoxurtrmted  the  rlgfatness  of  hla  de- 
dBlon.  He  has  achieved  a  high  measure  of 
eminence  among  the  world's  cardiologists, 
many  or  whom  affectionately  regard  him  as  a 
sort  of  living  legend.  A  founder  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Heart  Association, 
a  former  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Heart  Council  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  now  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Cardiology  Foundation,  and  emeri- 
tus professor  of  medicine  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, he  Is,  of  course,  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White, 
who  will  siunmarlze  the  past  decade's  prog- 
ress in  the  area  of  prevention.  Dr.  White. 
[Applause.] 

Dr.  Whits.  Dr.  Sprague.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, when  I  was  a  child,  a  medical  stu- 
dent, a  young  doctor  in  the  hospital,  they 
■aid  It  couldn't  be  done.  What  couldn't 
be  done?  A  lot  of  things  that  threatened 
the  lives  of  all  of  us.  I  shall  name  a  few. 
First  there  was  sUU  a  high  Infant  mortality. 
My  earliest  days  as  an  intern  were  spent  In 
a  pediatric  ward  where  babies  died  like  flies, 
mostly  of  dysentery  before  the  days  of  the 
routine  pasteurization  of  milk.  This  was 
the  will  of  God.  The  next  year  I  had  un- 
der my  wing  adult  wards  which  were  over- 
crowded every  fall  with  patients  severely 
and  often  fatally  111  with  typhoid  fever  and 
at  other  times  of  tbe  year  wltb  pneumonia, 
empyema,  meningitis,  rheumatic  fever,  and 
malignant  endocarditis.  There  was  no  room 
for  cardiovascular  pattests  even  If  we  had 
been  Interested  In  theoL  Tuberculosis  was 
still  a  great  menace  aad  syphilis  and  diph- 
theria quite  commm.  Deformities  of  the 
heart  and  great  arteries  were  strictly  un- 
touchable. And  sudden  deaths  were  acts  of 
Ood.  Often  the  good  died  young,  no  matter 
what  their  social  or  economic  status.  Only 
a  small  minority  of  Americans  survived  70 
and  3rou  were  growing  old  at  60.  There  was 
only  one  threat  to  life  in  those  days,  that  Is. 
before  1920,  that  was  Infinitesimal  compared 
to  Its  huge  else  today  and  that  was  the  toll 
from  the  automobile  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. Incldently  I  have  personally  come  to 
believe  that  even  more  as  a  hazard  to  life 
and  limb  from  acute  Injwy,  the  automobile 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  soft  life  un- 
necessarily engendered  among  our  fellow  clt- 
Isens  by  ova  slavery  to  automotive  devices 
and  to  the  rusting  effect  of  our  enriched 
diets;  even  our  everyday  breads  are  no  longer 
what  they  used  to  be.  I  shall  not,  however, 
belabor  these  points  further  except  to  appeal 
for  the  maximal  amount  of  Intensive  and 
extensive  research  to  answer  for  once  and  for 
all  the  questions  on  every  tongue  and  In 
•very  news  sheet  and  TV  program  today. 

And  what  remains?  Still  enough  rheimia- 
tlc  heart  disease,  acute  and  chronic,  to  keep 
us  busy  In  its  treatment  and  control  for 
another  generation,  following  the  excellent 
program  set  up  by  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation during  the  last  10  years.  But  the 
toughest  problems  are  still  unsolved.  The 
three  which  demand  the  highest  priority  In 
cardiovascular  research  are  In  the  order  of 
their  prevalence:  (1)  A  serious  degree  of 
atherosclerosis  of  the  arteries  supplying 
blood  to  heart  muscle,  brain,  viscera.  Includ- 
ing the  kidneys,  and  the  legs;  (2)  high  blood 
pressure  of  the  so-called  essential  (especially 
the  malignant)  type  with  serious  effect  on 
the  heart  and  arteries;  and  (3)  congenital 
defects  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  of 
almost  Infinite  variety.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  based  on  our  experience  of  the 
past,  that  we  can  protect  our  young  and 
middle-aged  males  by  diet,  exercise,  medi- 
cines, and  other  measures  from  the  ever- 
Increasing  threat  of  coronary  heart  disease, 
provided  we  support  to  the  full  medical  and 
other  scientific  investigators  working  hard 
on  this  disease  entity.  I  am  sure  it  can  be 
done,  but  we  must  maintain  a  well-organized 
and  vigorovis  offensive  to  guarantee  victory 
in  our  time.  Although  high  blood  pressure 
is  a  leas  dramatic  problem,  it  too  needs  much 


patient  study  to  render  it  not  only  controlla- 
ble as  it  Is  already  in  some  cases,  but.  much 
more  Importantly,  preventable.  A  harder 
nut  to  crack  because  of  Its  complexity  and 
Infinite  diversity  Is  that  of  congenital  heart 
and  blood-vessel  disease  secondary  to  Injury 
during  fetal  life  or  to  defects  In  the  germ 
plasm  or  to  both.  But  even  here  too.  If  we 
go  at  it  in  the  proper  way,  we  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  much  within  a  genera- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  me  to  have  had  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  to  have  served  both  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  in  its  early  develop- 
ment and  In  recent  days  In  Its  annual  heart 
drives,  and  simultaneously,  to  have  served 
as  a  member  of  the  first  National  Advisory 
Heart  Council  under  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  after  the  passage  of  the  National 
Heart  Act  which  in  June  1948  established 
the  National  Heart  Institute.  I  would  like 
to  express  to  my  colleagues  and  friends  (both 
of  the  stair  and  among  the  consultants), 
who  have  given  me  such  a  wonderful  10  years, 
my  deepest  appreciation  and  affectionate  re- 
gards. Also  a  word  of  gratitude  to  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Congress  serving  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate;  I  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  am  sure 
that  what  has  been  started  In  the  last  decade 
in  this  country  can  now  develop  throughout 
the  world  as  I  have  already  seen  some  of  its 
beginnings  In  other  countries  like  Finland, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  Thank  you.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
Dr.  BpaAOirs.  Thank  you.  Dr.  White. 
We  now  leave  the  area  of  prevention  and 
turn  to  the  field  of  treatment,  where  cardio- 
vascular medicine  has  scored  some  of  Its 
most  dramatic  advances  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Oui  exploration  will  get  under  way  with 
a  sununatlon  devoted  to  treatment  within 
the  broad  framework  of  atherosclerosis.  For 
this  presentation,  we  are  Indeed  fortunate 
to  have  with  us  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
medical  scientists.  Dr.  Irvine  H.  Page  of 
Cleveland. 

Dr.  Page,  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Heart  Association,  and  formerly  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Heart  Council  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  has  been 
director  of  research  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation  since  1945.  Dr.  Page.  (Ap- 
plause. I 

Dr.  Page.  Dr.  Sprague,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  doubt  that  5  minutes  Is  too  long  to 
talk  about  a  disease  described  5,000  years 
ago  that  kills  about  500,000  Americans  a 
year. 

The  problem  of  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  arteriosclerosis,  whether  in  the 
brain  or  the  coronary  vessels  of  the  heart, 
differs  from  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  Infectiovis  diseases  where  a  single  micro- 
organism can  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
It  was  during  the  past  decade  that  medical 
science  crystallized  a  profoundly  important 
conclusion;  namely,  that  arteriosclerosis  is 
not  Just  a  degenerative  disease  and  an  in- 
evitable concomitant  of  the  aging  process. 
On  the  contrary,  we  now  know  that  arterio- 
sclerosis affects  all  age  groups  and  may  well 
be  reversible.  Furthermore,  It  has  many 
facets,  the  importance  of  each  varying  greatly 
In  different  people.    Thus  it  has: 

One,  a  strong  hereditary  factor.  Formerly, 
this  meant  that  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it  but  to  make  more  careful  selection 
of  your  parents,  but  the  more  modem  "blue 
gene"  age  now  has  it  within  its  power  to 
change  the  hereditary  mechanism.  All  that 
remains  Is  to  decide  what  it  wants. 

Now,  the  second  factor  is  a  hjrpertenslve 
one.  Elevation  in  blood  pressure,  even  a 
small  one.  Increases  the  amount  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. Fortunately,  treatment  for  hyper- 
tension has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  past  10 
years;  hence,  this  factor  is.  in  large  measure, 
controllable. 


Third,  an  exercise  factor.  Exercise  seems 
to  have  several  mechanisms  by  which  it  re- 
duces the  tendency  to  develop  arterloaclero- 
Bls.  We  are  a  generation  who  seems  about 
to  give  up  the  use  of  legs.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  women  are  the  only  ones  smart  enough 
to  find  a  use  for  them.     (Laughter.) 

Fourth  U  the  stress  factor.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  overstressed.  It  may  be  that  ex- 
treme stress  might  be  more  concerned  with 
the  development  of  a  clot  in  the  veesels  of 
the  heart  or  brain,  rather  than  of  arterio- 
sclerosis Itself.  Children  and  Russians  be- 
ing what  they  are,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
stress  can,  in  turn,  be  much  reduced. 
[Laughter.] 

Smoking  and  alcohol  are  considered  stress 
factors  by  some.  This  all  depends  on  who 
is  doing  the  smoking  and.'or  drinking.  I'd 
like  to  point  out  that  78  percent  of  the  body 
is  composed  of  water  and  some  of  my  friends 
might  like  to  keep  It  so.     [Laughter] 

Now,  fifth,  there  is  a  sex  factor.  Tbla 
factor  doea  not  seem  to  have  been  Invented 
primarily  with  the  Intent  of  preventing 
women  from  developing  arterloeclerosls,  but 
In  practice  it  seems  to  be  working  out  this 
way.  Pemaleness  seems  to  be  much  mora 
than  sex,  as  many  of  the  richer  males  are 
finding  out.     (Laughter.) 

Femaleness  seems  to  assure  that  women 
Will  Inherit  this  earth,  at  least.  [Laughter.] 
Sixth,  a  diet  factor.  Obesity  has  long 
been  believed  a  factor  hastening  develop- 
ment of  atherosclerosis  and  overeating  of 
certain  kinds  of  fat  In  the  diet  as  weU. 
What  constitutes  the  proper  amount  snd 
kind  of  fat  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
talk  and  less  Investigation.  There  U  grow- 
ing evidence  that  saturated  or  animal  fats 
in  too  great  quantities  are  detrimental  and 
that  unsaturated  or  liquid  fats  are  less  so. 
The  Bantu  of  South  Africa  has  l>een  ths 
center  of  this  controversy,  althovigh  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  realises  it.     (Laughter.) 

It  is  poMlble  that  ths  low  fat  oontsnt  o( 
his  diet  protects  him  against  coronary  ar- 
teriosclerosis; unfortunately,  there  is  much 
to  suggest  that  being  an  American  is  mors 
fun  than  being  a  Bantu.     (Laughter.) 

Diet  is  a  facet  of  arteriosclerosis  most 
likely  to  be  investigated  on  large  numbers  of 
people  to  determine  whether  changes  will 
reduce  the  Incidence  of  heart  attacks  and 
strokes.  This  is  now  a  practical  possibility, 
in  my  opinion. 

Thus  I  can  summarize  by  making  several 

relatively  commonsense  suggestions  for  the 

prevention  and  treatment  of  arterloeclerosls. 

1.  Reduce  weight  If  obese.    Eat  less  in  tbs 

hope  you  will  live  longer  to  eat  more. 

a.  If  heredity  is  poor  and  blood  cholesterol 
level  Is  high,  see  your  doctor  and  try  to  re- 
duce the  level  by  changes  In  dietary  habiu. 

3.  Reduce  blood  pressure  If  it  is  elevated. 

4.  Reduce  the  proportion  of  solid  animal 
faU  to  the  liquid  vegetable  fate  and  reduce 
the  quantity  of  both.  A  Isalanced  diet  is  im- 
portant and  extremes  of  all  sorts  should  be 
avoided. 

B.  Increase  the  amount  of  regular  exercise. 

e.  Avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds,  but  don't 
miss  anything.     (Laughter.] 

7.  Accept  life's  challenges.  Come  to  terms 
with  the  Inevitable  and  live  as  though  you 
would  live  forever,  and  in  spirit  you  will. 

Thank  you.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Dr.  Spxacce.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Page.  I  can 
assure  the  audience  from  my  long  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Page's  hablte  that  he  lives  by  his  own 
precepte.     (Laughter.) 

For  a  summary  of  advances  in  treatment, 
with  special  reference  to  hypertension,  I  now 
turn  to  a  colleague  who  has  a  distinguished 
record  as  a  clinician,  teacher  and  medical 
scientist.  A  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  and  a  pioneer  In  the 
use  and  development  of  drugs  to  oontn^ 
hypertension,  he  Is  Dr.  Robert  W.  WUkins, 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Wllklns.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Dr.  Wnxnfs.  Dr.  Sprague.  friends,  since 
1850,  a  number  of  new  drugs  have  come  Into 
tise  for  the  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure 
and,  considered  together,  they  represent  one 
of  the  great  advances  of  medical  science  dur- 
ing the  period  of  our  report.  These  drugs 
have  changed  not  only  our  treatment  of 
hypertension,  but  also  our  conoepte  of  the 
nature  of  this  disease.  Except  In  a  few  rarer 
forms,  the  cause  of  high  blood  pressure  is 
unknown.  None  of  the  new  drugs  used  in 
treatment,  therefore,  was  designed  to  get  at 
the  cause.  Bather,  they  were  designed  pri- 
marily to  relieve  the  result;  namely,  the  ele- 
vation of  blood  pressure,  whatever  its  cause 
might  be.  However,  the  action  of  these 
drugs  In  lowering  blood  pressure  has  pro- 
vided new  Information  on  the  nature  of 
hypertension  and  has  brought  us  closer  to  a 
true  concept  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
condition. 

There  are  five  main  categories  of  drugs 
now  In  use  for  high  blood  presrure.  These 
are  (1)  rauwolfla,  or  Indian  snake  root,  and 
lU  derivatives;  for  example,  reserplne:  (2) 
hydralazine  or  apresoline;  (3)  veratrum 
vlride  and  Its  derivatives;  (4)  the  nerve- 
blocking  agents,  such  as  hexamethonium; 
(6)  (and  probably  most  Important)  chloro- 
thiazide and  similar  diuretics  that  stimulate 
the  kidney  to  excrete  salt. 

Each  of  these  agents  acts  to  lower  blood 
pressure,  but  each  acts  In  a  different  way. 
Rauwolfa  has  a  tranquillzlng  action  on  the 
brain  and  lessens  nervous  tension.  Hydrala- 
Blne  dilates  the  blood  vessels  directly,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  kidneys.  Veratrum  also 
dilates  blood  vessels  but  reflexly  through  the 
autonomic  nervous  system.  The  nerve- 
blocking  drugs,  on  the  other  hand,  prevent 
rcfiex  constriction  of  blood  vessels  by  block- 
ing excessive  nervous  reactions.  Chlorothi- 
azide and  the  other  diuretic  drugs  seem  to 
change  the  body's  content  or  Its  distribution 
of  sodium  chloride  and  other  salte.  lessening 
the  blood  veEsels'  constrictive  reactivity  and 
the  resultant  elevation  of  blood  pressure. 

Thus,  the  doctor  today  has  In  his  bag  new 
chemical  tools  for  lowering  blood  pressure, 
and  he  has  a  variety  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  Interesting  findings  has  been  that  these 
chemical  tools  are  more  effective  when  used 
together  than  when  given  singly,  even  in  In- 
creasingly large  doees.  This  Is  an  old  trick 
in  treatment,  familiar  to  everyone  In  the  use 
of  different  drugs  together  for  pain;  for  ex- 
ample, aspirin,  phenacetln,  caffeine,  and  co- 
deine for  severe  headaches.  The  trick  Is  that 
when  the  drugs,  each  In  a  small  dose,  are 
used  together  against  a  single  undesirable 
effect,  they  "gang  up."  as  It  were,  on  that 
effect,  whereas  their  own  bad  side  effects 
are  so  dispersed  that  they  produce  no  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  Thus,  the  doctor  has 
learned  that  when  rauwolfla.  the  mildest 
agent.  Is  not  effective  alone  in  a  hypersensi- 
tive patient,  he  miist  add  apresoline  or 
chlorothiazide,  or  both.  He  may  then 
achieve  a  very  satisfactory  result  which  he 
could  not  obtain  with  any  one  of  the  drugs 
used  alone. 

The  results  of  treatment  of  high  blood 
pressure  with  drugs  are  most  dramatic  when 
the  disease  itself  Is  so  severe  or  malignant 
that  without  such  treatment  it  would  be 
qiilckly  fatal.  In  less  severe  cases  of  hyper- 
tension, drug  treatment  may  be  as  dramatic 
in  lowering  the  blood  pressure;  but  since 
many  of  these  patlente  have  not  as  yet  been 
Incapacitated  by  the  disease,  their  sympto- 
matic improvement  is  not  as  striking  as  In 
the  malignant  cases.  Nevertheless,  all  ob- 
servers are  In  agreement  that  treatment  of 
all  such  cases  Is  most  worth  while.  The  area 
of  disagreement  is  now  restricted  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  very  mildest  or 
earliest  of  cases  should  be  treated  with  drugs 
in  a  preventive  way.  before  strains  develop 
In  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  and  especially 
in  the  kidneys. 

It  would  appear  that  In  patients  with  a 
strong  family  history  of  serious  high  blood 


pressure  this  may  also  be  worth  while,  since 
it  is  now  clear  that  high  blood  pressure  Is 
definitely  a  familial  disease  that  tends  to 
progress  with  age.  Finally,  the  newer  di- 
uretic drugs,  by  shedding  light  on  the  han- 
dling ot  salt  by  the  body,  have  tended  to  re- 
emphaslze  the  Important  role  of  the  kidney 
in  hypertension,  and  of  salt  excretion,  which 
normally  is  under  the  control  of  the  adrenal 
glands.  Thus,  one  can  say  that  drug  treat- 
ment is  not  only  helping  people  who  already 
have  high  blood  pressure,  but  Is  also  teach- 
ing us  more  about  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  how  to  prevent  it.  or  at  least  how  to 
prevent   its   more  serious  effects. 

Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Spracuk.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Wllklns. 

Our  siunmatlon  of  advances  in  treat- 
ment— this  time  with  special  consideration 
of  heart  and  blood  vessel  surgery — continues 
with  a  report  by  an  outstandingly  eminent 
authority  In  this  area.  Winner  of  the  1954 
Matas  award  for  work  in  vascular  surgery, 
cochalrman  of  the  committee  on  medicine 
and  surgery  of  the  National  Rerearch  Coun- 
cil, member  of  the  National  Advisory  Heart 
Council  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  chairmin  of  the  Department  of  Surgery 
at  Baylor  University's  College  of  Medicine, 
he  Is  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey  of  Houston. 
Dr.  DeBakey.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  DxBaxet.  Dr.  Sprague,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  few  areas  in  medicine  have  ex- 
hibited the  phenomenal  progress  that  has 
taken  place  In  the  field  of  cardiovascular 
surgery  during  the  past  decade.  Indeed,  the 
advsmcement  made  during  this  period  far 
surpass  all  previous  efforte  In  this  fi^ld  of 
surgery.  Among  the  most  striking  features 
of  these  advancemente,  and  undoubtedly  Im- 
portant factors  underlying  their  attainment, 
have  been  the  Increasing  Intensity  of  re- 
search endeavors  and  the  bold  Ingenuity  and 
ag:jressive  approach  characterizing  the  sur- 
gical attack  on  these  grave  diseases.  As  a 
consequence,  many  conditions  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  were  considered  hopeless  are 
now  amenable  to  effective  therapy.  No  less 
important  has  been  the  fact  that  these  sur- 
gical Investigations  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  greater  knowledge  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  underlying  fundamental 
factors  Involved  In  the  pathologic,  physio- 
logic, and  biochemical  disturbances  of  car- 
diovascular diseases. 

This  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  In  recent  years  In  the 
surgical  treatment  of  acquired  diseases  of 
the  aorta — the  main  artery  of  the  heart — 
and  major  peripheral  arteries,  particularly 
aneurysms  and  occlusive  lesions.  An  aneu- 
rysm is  a  ballooning  out  and  thinning  of  the 
wall  of  an  artery. 

Aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  for  example,  have 
challenged  physicians  for  centuries;  and 
although  various  methods  of  treatment  were 
devised  and  attempted,  none  were  effective. 
Within  the  past  decade,  however,  curative 
therapy  has  been  accomplished  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  surgical  principle  of  extir- 
pation of  the  lesion  with  restoration  of  nor- 
mal function.  The  successful  application  at 
this  method  of  treatment  and  development 
of  these  principles  is  dependent  upon  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  among  the  most  Important  of 
which  are  the  principles  of  blood  vessel  su- 
ture and  arterial  graft  replacement. 

The  development  and  refinement  of  these 
principles  were  brought  to  full  clinical  frui- 
tion In  the  research  laboratory.  More  re- 
cently, and  as  a  result  of  these  Investigations, 
the  problem  of  replacement  of  diseased  ar- 
teries has  been  effectively  solved  through  the 
development  of  substitute  arteries  made  of 
such  plastic  materials  as  nylon,  Dacron,  and 
teflon;  and  these  are  now  as  readily  avail- 
able in  the  operating  room  as  suture  ma- 
terial. 

Stu-gery  to  replace  diseased  arteries  has 
become  a  complete  reality.  Deadly  lesions 
which  were  formerly  considered  hopeless  are 
now  amenable  to  curative  treatment. 


Equally  striking  has  bera  the  progress 
made  in  the  treatment  of  arteriosclerotic  oc- 
clusive disease,  the  gravity  of  which  has  long 
been  recognized.  In  arteriosclerotic  occlu- 
sive disease,  the  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
artery  gradually  narrows  and  ultimately 
blocks  the  opening  in  the  artery. 

Owing  to  its  i»«dilectlon  to  Involving  and 
blocking  of  such  vital  arteries  as  the  aorta 
and  those  which  supply  blood  to  the  brain 
and  heart.  It  Is  by  far  the  niost  common  cause 
of  death  and  disability  among  vascular 
lesions.  As  a  consequence  of  Intensive  re- 
search and  clinical  investigations  during  the 
past  decade,  an  important  concept  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  evolved  which  has  led  to  the 
application  of  highly  effective  methods  of 
surgical  treatment.  This  concept  is  based 
upon  the  demonstration  that  in  many  forms 
of  this  disease  the  atherosclerotic  occlusive 
lesion  la  well  localizsd  and  segmental  In 
nature  with  relatively  normal  arteries  prox- 
imal and  distal  to  the  diseased  segment  of 
the  vessel.  From  this  fimdamental  knowl- 
edge, methods  of  surgical  treatment  were 
developed  to  restore  normal  circulation  by 
removal  of  the  occlusive  lesion  or  by  Its  re- 
placement with  a  subetltute  artery.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  sufficient  experience  lias 
accumulated  with  these  methods  of  treat- 
ment to  establish  their  efficacy;  and  it  can  be 
Stated  that  a  high  proportion  of  patients 
who  formerly  would  have  died  or  been  seri- 
ously disabled  from  gangrene  of  the  lower 
extremities,  strokes,  and  high  blood  pressure 
due  to  arteriosclerosis,  may  now  be  com- 
pletely relieved. 

Equally  slgniflcant  are  the  brilliant  ad- 
vances made  in  surgery  of  the  heart.  Al- 
though pioneering  efforts  In  cardiac  surgery 
were  made  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  most  oi 
the  important  developmente  have  occurred 
during  the  past  decade.  During  this  short 
period,  intracardiac  surgery  was  introduced. 
Although  at  first  the  scope  of  operative  pro- 
cedures on  the  valves  and  septum  was  limited 
by  the  fact  that  maintenance  of  cardlae 
function  wtk  vital  during  Intracardiae 
manipulations,  the  efforts  and  contributions 
of  the  era  of  closed  heart  surgery  wers  truly 
impressive. 

Recently  a  major  obstacle  in  heart  surgery 
was  overcome  with  the  introduction  of 
methods  for  open  heart  surgery.  This  prob- 
lem was  solved  by  the  development  of  me- 
chanicsd  devices  to  substitute  temporarily 
for  the  function  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  such 
as  the  pump  oxygenator — or  mechanical  heart 
lung,  as  It  Is  generally  known — which  Is  now 
in  widespread  use.  Whereas  less  than  10 
years  ago  only  a  selected  few  ca^es  of  con- 
genital cardiac  disease  were  amenable  to 
surgical  correction,  today  the  majority  at 
cardiac  anomalies  are  completely  oorrectlble. 

As  outlined  In  this  brief  account,  the  tre- 
mendous strides  that  have  been  made  during 
the  past  decade  clearly  reflect  the  vigor  and 
intense  activity  characterizing  the  current 
status  of  cardiovascular  surgery  and  pwrtend 
other  advances  of  even  greater  lmp)ortance. 
With  continuing  generous  support  of  these 
research  endeavors,  only  the  limits  of  imag- 
ination should  restrict  their  progress. 

One  thing  Is  certain :  The  future  of  cardio- 
vascular surgery  Is  brighter  than  ever. 
[Applause.) 

Dr.  SpaACTTX.  Thank  you.  Dr.  DeBakey. 

Up  to  now.  our  discussions  have  largely 
concerned  the  clinical  aspects  of  cardio- 
vascular research.  Our  fiiuU  panelist  opens 
a  new  and  vital  area  of  exploration.  He  is 
to  discuss  the  role  of  basic  research  In  mak- 
ing possible  the  achievemente  already 
described  and  those  we  fervently  hope  will 
be  forthcoming.  One  of  the  world's  fore- 
most authorities  on  renal  function  and 
electrolyte  metabolism,  he  came  to  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute  In  1950  and  has  been 
Its  associate  director  in  charge  of  research 
since  1954.    It  is  my  privilege  to  present  Dr. 
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Robert  W.  B«llner.  Dr.  Berliner.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Dr.  BxsLnm.  The  tremendoiu  stimula- 
tion of  research  which  has  occurred 
through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Heart 
Association  and  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute has  already  been  cited  to  you  by  our 
chairman  as  a  major  achievement  of  the 
past  10  years.  Much  of  this  research  Is 
basic  research.  Thus  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  research  supported  by  the  American 
Heart  Association's  national  program  falls 
into  the  category  of  basic  research  or  has 
basic  Implications.  Similarly,  the  philos- 
ophy that  guides  the  research  appropria- 
tions of  the  National  Heart  Institute  also 
recognizes  the  vital  importance  of  funda- 
mental studies. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  basic  research  that 
Its  advances  have  the  inunedlate  purpose 
only  of  Increasing  our  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  and  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  In  what  way  some  specific  bit  of  in- 
formation will  eventually  serve  its  useful 
purpose  Is  very  difficult  to  predict.  The 
basic  research  worker,  however,  does  not 
concern  himself  with  the  application  of  his 
contributions,  since  experience  has  shown 
that  It  la  upon  such  fundamental  knowl- 
edge that  the  advances  In  applied  science 
ar«  built.  Rather  than  attempt  to  guess 
which  of  the  many  major  and  leeser  basic 
aclentUic  dUcovertea  of  the  last  10  ye%rs 
Will  eventually  find  Important  appUcatlon 
In  the  control  of  cardiovascular  disease,  Z 
would  like  to  start  with  the  other  end  and 
fill  In  the  background  of  one  of  the  more 
Important  practical  achievements  of  recent 
years.  In  doing  so.  I  hope  to  Illustrate  the 
practical  results  of  scientific  research  done 
originally  only  out  of  scientific  curiosity. 

Dr.  Wilklns  has  already  mentioned  the 
Important  advance  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  chlorothiazide.  This  drug  has  not 
only  markedly  Improved  the  management  of 
hypertension  but.  because  of  its  capacity 
to  cause  loss  of  salt  in  the  urine,  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  treatment  of  heart 
falliu-e.  It  has  reduced  the  need  for  rigid 
and  onerous  low-salt  diets  and  practically 
abolished  the  need  for  repeated  hypodermic 
Injections  In  the  management  of  cardiac 
patients.  I  would  like  to  recount  the  de- 
velopment of  chlorothiazide. 

The  story  begins  nearly  40  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  biochemistry  was  In  Its  infancy 
as  a  science.  One  of  the  substances  which 
quite  naturally  came  under  study  was  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  main  waste  product  of  the 
burning  of  foods  in  the  body.  We  eliminate 
It  when  we  exhale.  It  was  found  that  the 
blood  can  carry  carbon  dioxide,  a  gas,  to  the 
lungs  because  the  carbon  dioxide  can  react 
with  water  to  produce  carbonic  acid.  In  the 
limg  blood  vessels,  this  is  converted  back 
to  gas  and  excreted  as  we  breathe  out.  How- 
ever, when  the  rate  of  this  conversion  was 
studied,  it  was  found  to  be  quite  slow.  The 
question  arose  as  to  how  the  conversion 
could  possibly  occur  fast  enough  bo  that  the 
blood  could  give  up  Its  carbon  dioxide  dur- 
ing the  very  few  seconds  it  spends  In  the 
lung  blood  vessels.  It  was  concluded  that 
there  must  be  a  substance  In  the  blood  which 
speeds  up  the  reaction.  Studies  to  find  the 
substance  resulted  In  an  enzyme  known  as 
carbonic  anhydrase.  Subsequent  studies 
Showed  that  the  enzyme  was  present  In  a 
number  of  tissues,  although  the  nature  of 
its  function  In  these  tissues  was  not  clear. 

Perhaps  20  years  later  we  pick  up  the  next 
thread  of  the  story  of  chlorothiazide — and  In 
an  entirely  separate  context.     It  begins  with 

the  discovery  In  the  late  thirties  that  sulfa- 
nilamide was  effective  In  the  treatment  of 
>>acterlal  Infections.  As  an  unfortunate  side 
cHect,  It  was  noted  that  patients  treated 
With  sulfanilamide  developed  a  disturbance 
known  as  acidosis:  but  sulfanilamide  was 
soon  supplanted  by  other  closely  related 
drugs  which  did  not  have  this  side  effect. 


Nevertheless,  some  basic  research  workers 
remained  interested  In  this  property  of  the 
now  obsolete  sulfanilamide.  It  was  finally 
shown  that  sulfanilamide  was  an  inhibitor 
of  carbonic  anhydrase.  the  enzyme  discovered 
some  years  earlier.  The  production  of 
acidosis  was  attributable  to  this  blocking 
action  of  the  sulfanilamide  on  the  sub- 
stance that  speeded  up  the  elimination  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

In  the  next  few  years,  studies  of  the 
mechanisms  of  urine  formation  showed  that 
carbonic  anhydrase  also  had  an  Important 
function  in  the  kidney.  When  it  was  in- 
hibited, not  only  was  acidosis  produced,  ^ut 
sodiiun  was  lost  in  the  urine. 

Now,  since  producing  sodium,  or  salt, 
loss  In  the  urine  Is  one  effective  way  of  treat- 
ing heart  failure,  it  was  suggested  that 
sulfanilamide  might  be  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  tried  and  found  to  have  some 
favorable  effect,  but  again  its  toxic  effects 
were  too  numerous.  Nevertheless,  this  led 
to  the  synthesis  and  trial  of  a  large  number 
of  other  carbonic  anhydrase  inhibitors;  and 
finally  one  called  dlamox  was  found,  which, 
although  only  moderately  effective,  found  a 
considerable  place  in  the  treatment  of  heart 
fallxire. 

Now,  the  search  began  for  a  more  effective 
carbonic  anhydrase  inhibitor.  One  was 
found  that  proved  to  be  far  more  effective 
than  any  other.    This  was  chlorothiaslde. 

My  story  could  end  here  but  it  doesnt. 
for  a  new  twist  has  been  added  with  the 
discovery  that  although  chlorothiazide  was 
syntheslaed,  tested,  and  started  on  clinical 
trial  because  of  its  capacity  to  Inhibit  the 
eniyme  carbonic  anhydrase,  It  actually  turns 
out  to  owe  its  effectiveness  to  a  new  and  as 
yet  unexplained  activity. 

Now  investigators  are  following  this  trail 
back  into  pharmacology,  physiology,  and 
biochemistry.  By  the  time  they  explain  how 
chlorothiazide  really  works,  which  enzyme 
it  Inhibits  and  what  that  enzyme  does  in 
the  body,  who  knows  where  and  In  what 
form  it  will  turn  up  again  In  clinical 
medicine? 

Chlorothiazide's  story  Is,  of  course,  but 
one  example  of  the  practical  results  that 
eventually  grow  but  of  basic  research,  chosen 
because  it  relates  to  one  of  the  major  ad- 
vances of  the  period  reported  on  here  to- 
day— the  control  of  hypertension.  But  of 
equal  Importance  is  the  fact  that  the  past 
decade  has  witnessed  a  great  accumulation 
of  basic  new  knowledge  about  the  most 
fundamental  processes  Involved  In  life  it- 
self— knowledge  we  need  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  ignorance  that  nature  has  placed 
in  our  path. 

As  someone  has  said,  "Basic  research  is  a 
way  of  maldng  nature  talk."  Before  too 
long,  I  am  confident,  her  voice  will  be  loud 
enough  In  the  land  to  show  \u  the  road  to 
victory  over  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
cardiovascular  disease. 

To  quote  the  recent  rep>ort  of  a  commit- 
tee of  consultants  by  Dr.  Bayne-Jones  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"Pressures  of  the  practical  results  cannot  be 
allowed  to  supersede  the  kind  of  funda- 
mental studies  which,  in  the  long  run,  result 
In  revolutions  rather  than  mere  improve- 
ment In  health  standards."     (Applaiise.] 

Dr.  Spkacxtx.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Berliner. 

May  I  ask  you  now  that  any  of  you  who 
have  filled  in  cards,  pass  them  to  the  right 
and  left,  not  the  center  aisle,  where  they 
can  be  collected. 

A  report  to  the  Nation,  which  necessarily 
focvises  on  past  achievements  would  be  In- 
complete without  inclusion  of  a  statement 
regarding  the  future  needs  and  aspirations 
of  cardiovascular  medicine.  For  this  sum- 
mary, we  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  to- 
day Dr.  LeRoy  E.  Burney.  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Dr. 
Burney.     [Applause.] 


Dr.  Brnwrr.  Dr.  Sprague,  Senator  Hill, 
Congressman  Pogarty,  and  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress  and  guests,  I  think 
one  has  an  advantage  in  appearing  at  this 
part  of  the  program  because  all  of  the 
worthwhile  things  have  already  been  said 
and  one  doesn't  expect  too  much. 
[Laughter.] 

I'm  s\ire  all  of  you  have  been  impressed 
with  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  the 
cardiovascular  diseases;  and  if  one  only  takes 
a  look  at  the  various  gentlemen  here  on 
this  platform  and  whom  they  represent,  I 
think  one  would  even  be  more  Impressed 
with  all  of  the  forces  we  have  used  in  our 
country  to  combat  this  No.  1  cause  of  death. 

You  have  heard  representatives  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  representing  the 
thousands  of  volunteer  workers  throughout 
the  United  States,  who  give  not  only  of 
their  dollars  but  of  themselves,  unselfishly, 
enthusiastically,  to  this  program  of  educa- 
tion, of  research  and  of  service. 

You  have  heard  one  of  your  fellow  Con- 
gressmen here.  Senator  Hill,  and  yod  wiU 
hear  from  another  one  who  represents  the 
very  interested  and  understanding  and,  Z 
should  say,  very  generous  support  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  through  the  National 
Heart  Institute  has  received  for  funds  for 
research  training,  for  research  projects,  and 
for  the  construction  of  research  facilities  in 
which  this  research  should  be  done;  and  Z 
think  I  can  tay  without  contradiction  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  have  we  had  a  legisla- 
tive body  tbnt  has  been  so  interested  and 
so  generous  in  the  support  of  research  as 
we  have  in  these  United  States;  and  through 
the  very  fine  leadership  of  our  leaders  in 
Congress  and  through  Senator  Hill  and  Con- 
gressman PooASTT  who  are  here  before  you 
today.  I  think  we  can  be  very  proud  of  this 
contribution. 

Then  we  see  all  the  doctors  here  on  this 
platform  representing  medical  schools,  uni- 
versities, and  laboratories  that  are  doing 
clinical  and  basic  research  and  we  see  Dr. 
Watt,  the  administrator  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute — all  of  whom  are  important 
contributors  to  this  very  great  problem — If 
this  does  nothing  more  than  to  impress  upon 
you  that  there  is  a  complex  problem;  that  it 
is  not  the  isolated  issue  of  any  one  group, 
whether  it  is  official  or  voluntary  or  research 
or  public. 

I  think  of  the  vast  cooperative  enterprise 
so  characteristically  American  which  has 
brought  us  so  far  within  a  period  of  10  years 
and  which  undoubtedly  will  carry  us  to  new 
heights  a  decade  from  now.  We  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  are  proud  of  the  part  we 
have  played  in  this  aspiring  story  of  achieve- 
ment. The  report  we  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing is  one  of  great  hope  for  the  future. 
The  advances  we  have  heard  about  represent 
not  Just  dollars,  not  Just  research,  but  they 
represent  human  lives  that  have  been  saved; 
and  we  cannot  overestimate  the  progress  so 
meaningful  to  humanity. 

In    looking    ahead,    however,    we    must 

soberly  evaluate  the  vastneas  of  cardiovascu- 
lar diseases  as  a  national  health  problem, 
even  an  international  or  world  health  prob- 
lem. We  are,  in  fact,  Just  beginning  to 
reaUas  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
this  problem.  I  submit  that  even  this 
realization  Is  a  measure  of  our  progress.  It 
is  a  measure  of  progress  because  it  points  to 
an  intensification  of  two  trends,  now  al- 
ready discernible,  which  will  chart  our  di- 
rection against  heart  disease  in  the  next 
10  years.  The  first  Is  a  strengthening  of 
basic  research,  whose  great  pronUse  has  been 
10  ably  presented  this  morning:  and,  of 
course,  necessary  for  that  is  the  continued 
emphasis  on  training  of  research  mani>ower 
and  the  facilities  In  which  research  people 
can  perform  their  research  work.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  speedy  application  of  research 
findings  to  the  lives  of  human  beings.  It 
Isn't   enough  Just   to   have   the  knowledge. 
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unless  that  knowledge  Is  speedily  applied  to 

the  people  who  need  It. 

Now,  as  you  can  well  understand,  this 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  attack.  It  calls 
for  a  total  involvement  of  all  groups,  all 
agencies,  all  the  individuals  who  can  con- 
tribute to  our  forward  progress;  and,  as 
Disraeli  once  said.  "The  health  of  the  peo- 
ple is  really  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
of  their  happiness  and  on  which  all  of  their 
power  as  a  state  dep>ends.** 

Thank  you.     (Applause.] 

Dr.  Spxaoub.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Burney. 

When  I  opened  this  meeting,  I  referred 
to  Senator  Hnx  as  one  of  its  spiritual  archi- 
tects. Before  turning  to  the  question-and- 
answer  period.  It  is  fitting  that  we  bring 
our  formal  part  of  the  program  to  a  close 
with  remarks  by  the  Representative  In  Con- 
gress who  Joined  Senator  Hull  In  requesting 
this  meeting.  He  is  well  known  to  aU  of 
us  for  his  stanch  support  of  medical  re- 
search and  related  programs.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  dlstlngiilshed  Representative 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  Jobm  B. 
FocASTT.     ( Applause. ) 

Representative  Fooaitt.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  dlstingtilshed  colleague  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Hnj..  distinguished  guests,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  American  Heart 
Association  epitomises  the  present  urge  of 
the  American  people  to  achieve  better  health 
through  voluntary  collaborative  effort.  It 
Is  one  reason  why  medical  research,  in  con- 
trast with  most  other  fields  of  researoh  en- 
deavor, finds  as  much  support  from  private 
as  it  does  from  public  sources.  There  U 
lasUng  strength  In  such  diversity,  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  balanced  i>attern  of  support 
will  be  maintained  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Public  Health  Service's  NaUonal 
Heart  Institute,  Federal  partner  of  the  Heart 
Association,  mounts  its  programs  through 
tax  funds— your  tax  dollars  and  mine.  As 
a  legislator  with  some  responsibility  for  the 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  in  medi- 
cal research.  I  think  I  have  some  evidence 
that  the  people  of  our  country  unequivo- 
cally support  the  txse  of  tax  funds  for  medi- 
cal research. 

In  a  sense  then,  since  Federal  funds  are 
and  must  be  used  in  a  way  that  Is  responsi- 
ble to  public  forces,  iu  funds  too  are  volun- 
teered by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  heart  disease  under  control. 

As  I  have  listened  to  these  reports  of 
progress  that  have  been  made  against  heart 
disease,  I  feel  its  impact  primarily  In  human 
terms.  Broad  statistics  are,  of  course,  im- 
portant In  appraising  all  or  a  segment  of  the 
national  health  and  medical  research  scene. 
We  must  never  forget  that  84  percent  of  all 
deaths  in  the  United  States  are  caused  by 
some  form  of  cardiovascular  disease,  that 
this  means  about  900,000  deaths  from  heart 
disease  last  year  and  that  the  total  number 
of  deaths  from  the  more  than  20  disorders 
of  the  heart  and  blood  \-essels  about  which 
so  little  is  known  can  be  expected  to  In- 
crease, I  am  told;  but  one  must  never  forget 
that  behind  all  these  statistics  are  people, 
human  beings — their  families  and  their 
friends  and  their  community  of  which  they 
are  a  living  part. 

When  premature  and  tragic  death  strikes, 
deaths  which  would  be  unnecessary  if  man 
knew  as  much  as  he  should  about  his  life 
processes.  It  Is  a  hundied  percent  failure 
for  medical  science  as  far  as  the  individual 
and  his  loved  ones  are  concerned. 

The  decade  of  progress  that  has  been  sum- 
marized today  has  permitted  the  percentage, 
in  the  case  of  many  people  that  you  and  I 
know,  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a  100-per- 
cent success.  For  example,  I  know  a  child 
who  suffered  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever  which  led  to  heart  disease.  Once  she 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  stricken  again 
and  again  with  increasing  damage  to  the 
heart  and  early  death;  but  today,  because  of 
research    and    because   of   the    discovery    of 
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antibiotics,  with  antibiotic  prophylaxis  and 
sound  medical  care  she  can  avoid  increments 
of  damage  to  her  heart  and  predictably  can 
live  a  normal,  healthy,  and  happy  life. 

Z  know  a  man  in  his  early  forties,  a  man 
with  average  Income  and  a  family  of  three 
young  chUdren,  who  was  afflicted  with  severe 
hypertension.  Again,  with  a  combination  of 
soimd  medical  care  and  therapy,  with  blood 
pressure  lowering  agents  that  have  been 
recently  developed,  he  Is  living  a  normal 
productive  life  as  a  father  and  a  breadwin- 
ner; and,  as  now  defined,  not  only  can  he 
keep  the  hypertension  under  control  but  it 
will  become  less  difficult  to  control  as  time 
goes  on. 

I  know  a  child,  a  boy  of  3,  bom  with  a  con- 
genital heart  defect — a  large  hole  in  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  Just 
a  few  years  ago,  that  defect  could  not  have 
been  repaired  and  the  child  would  have  been 
doomed  to  a  few  years  of  half  living  and 
premature  death  before  his  teens.  Today  the 
defect  has  been  located  and  measured.  New 
surgical  techniques  have  Iseen  developed, 
making  it  possible  for  the  opening  to  be 
closed.  The  child  and  his  parents  are  now 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  doctors  think 
it  best  for  the  operation  to  l>e  performed: 
but,  as  Dr.  White  has  said  a  while  ago,  there 
is  of  course  no  absolute  guarantee  of  success, 
but  I  am  told  the  chances  are  well  worth 
taking  and  the  parents  will  be  eternally 
grattful  to  medical  science  because  today 
they  have  hope  instead  of  the  hopelessness 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

These  are  Just  three  among  many  people  Z 
know  and  you  know  who  measure  the  past 
decade  of  progress  against  heart  disease  in 
the  most  meaningful  terms  of  all,  but  the 
long  tortuous  road  to  better  understanding 
and  to  better  ability  to  control  the  diseases 
of  man  stretches  out  ahead.  We  cannot 
know  its  lengtlu  or  its  turns  or  the  lanes 
that  lead  off  into  a  network  of  pathways  that 
may  or  may  not  lead  back  Into  the  main 
route  again;  but  we  can  do  two  things,  I 
think.  First,  we  can  express  and  demon- 
strate our  confidence  In  the  scientists  and 
doctors  and  research  Institutions — profes- 
sional societies  and  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation and  other  health  agencies — that 
lead  in  the  support  of  and  search  for  new 
knowledge  and  the  means  for  its  application 
to  better  health;  and,  second,  I  think  that 
we  can  assure  the  people  that  we  will  not 
Impede  progress  against  disease  by  falling 
to  provide  adequately  through  our  contribu- 
tions and  our  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  health  and  medical  research  activities 
today  and  for  the  increased  resources  re- 
quired. If  the  health  challenges  of  tomor- 
row are  to  be  met. 

I  Join  with  you  wholeheartedly  and  pledge 
that  I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  see  that  these  needs  are  met. 

In  recent  days  I  have  had  the  opp>orttmlty 
to  study  the  appropriation  requests  for  medi- 
cal research  that  we  are  studying  this  week. 
The  appropriation  hearings  have  Just  started 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman;  but  I 
am  very  sorry  to  report  to  you  this  morning 
that  apparently  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
feels  it  must  go  backward  instead  of  moving 
ahead.  If  one  can  Judge  by  the  appropriation 
requests  for  medical  research  that  have  been 
placed  before  our  committee  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  share  a  re- 
sponsibility to  create  and  maintain  an 
efficient  and  responsible  Federal  Oovernment. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  basic  human  needs 
are  going  to  be  met.  I  deeply  believe  that  in 
the  interests  of  efficient  and  responsible  Oov- 
ernment, its  health  programs  must  advance^ 
not  stand  still  or  fall  back — notwithstanding 
any  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
the  contrary.     [Applause.] 


From  the  record  of  Congress  In  the  past* 
from  the  sentiment  I  sense  In  Congresa  today, 
and  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  con- 
victions of  many  of  its  Members — and  may  Z 
say  at  this  point  that  in  the  13  years  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  this  particular 
committee,  we  have  had  occasion  to  disagree 
on  many  items  in  o\ir  appropriation  bill; 
but  when  it  comes  to  appropriating  funds 
for  medical  research,  I  can  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  politics  was  swept 
aside,  there  Is  no  middle  aisle,  that  men  and 
women  on  both  sides  have  cooperated  fully 
and  selfiessly.  I  think  that  is  a  wonderful 
record  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  would  like  to  include  many  who  are 
here  In  our  audience  today — Pleaders  of  our 
Federal  Oovernment,  leaders  in  our  House 
and  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  see  my  cotinterpart  on  this 
committee,  Mr.  LAno,  from  Wisconsin,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Can- 
non, from  Missouri,  both  of  whom  have 
shown  keen  Interest  in  research  in  the  medi- 
cal program:  and  I  think  I  can  assure  medical 
people  that  because  of  their  support  of  medi- 
cine in  the  past  that  their  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  act  for  their  better  health  as  long 
as  we  have  the  manpower  and  the  facUltlea 
and  the  will  to  solve  these  problems. 

To  me  the  words  "better  health"  mean 
more  than  the  words  "balanced  budget":  and 
in  this  matter,  I  dont  believe  we  could  have 
a  stronger  ally  than  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating, energetic,  able  leaders  in  the  field  of 
medical  rssearch  and  one  of  our  truly  great 
Senators — my  colleague  on  the  other  side  at 
the  Capitol,  the  Honorable  Lxsna  Hill,  from 
that  great  State  of  Alabama.    [Applause.] 

Dr.   BnuQUs.  Thank  you.   Representative 

FOOASTT. 

We  now  end  the  formal  part  of  thiH  re- 
port to  the  Nation  and  go  on  to  the  ques- 
tlon-and-answer  period. 

I  have  a  few  questions  here;  and  from  look- 
ing at  the  early  ones,  I  can  see  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  going  to  answer  them  can 
either  spend  an  hour  with  each  questicn  or 
they  can  say,  "I  dont  know."     [Laughter.] 

I  think  we  had  better  take  a  compromise 
position. 

Dr.  White: 

"You  are  a  noted  advocate  of  snowshovel- 
ing.  When  you  hand  a  man  over  50  a  shovel, 
how  do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  his 
arteries  may  be?" 

Dr.  Whtte.  I  don't  hand  a  snowsbovel  over 
to  such  a  person  unless  I  know  he  is  used  to 
vigorous  exercise  and  is  in  good  condition; 
and  I  think  one  of  the  great  f  aiilts  of  today 
Is  that  at  about  the  age  of  25,  especially 
with  our  men,  we  begin  to  lead  soft  lives,  and 
for  the  next  20  years  they  accumulate 
trouble  and  at  45  it  may  prevent  one  shovel- 
ing adequately.  Z  think  we've  got  to  have  a 
campaign  to  keep  active,  especially  our  men; 
and  then  I  think  they  can  shovel  snow  right 
through  till  they  are  a  hundred  years  old. 
[Applaxxse.] 

Dr.  Spsagui.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Wllklns: 

"How  close  are  we  getting  to  discovery  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  essential  hyperten- 
sion?" 

Dr.  WiLKiifs.  Ill  also  have  to  say,  "I  dont 
know."  As  I  tried  to  indicate  in  my  report, 
I  think  we're  getting  closer  and  closer  to  it. 

Dr.  Page  on  my  left  is  very  fond  of  saying 
that  the  catises  of  hypertension  are  mosaic, 
they  are  not  simple,  and  they  are  probably 
not  single;  and.  Incidentally,  this  Is  the 
phase  of  health  and  disease  work  that  we're 
in  now. 

I  think  it's  perhaps  a  little  naive  to  expect 
that  we're  going  to  find — from  here  on,  at 
least — ^many  diseases  for  which  there  is  m 
single  cause;  but  the  mechanisms  and  the 
causes  combine  to  give  different  people — 
perhaps  different  mechanisms  in  different 
people — hypertension. 
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.:  We're  pCTn*T»g  oIomt  *nd  closer  to  under - 
dUMflBg.  and  X  think  perhaps  the  next  10 
jraars  will  ■••  that  ivetty  well  delineated — 
perbspa  not  completely. 

Dr.  SnuoTn.  Tbanlcyou. 

Dr.  DeBakey,  we  have  one  for  you : 

*7tain  time  to  time  we  hear  oonjeoturea 
about  the  transplanting  of  human  hearts. 
What  are  the  chances  of  this  happening  In 
the  foreeeeable  future?" 

Dr.  DbBaxxt.  Well,  this  la  dependent  upon 
further  basic  knowledge  about  the  trans- 
plantation of  tlssuss  from  one  penon  to 
anothWi 

Bo  far  as  the  technical  aspect  of  trans- 
planting a  human  heart  is  oonoerned,  this 
Z  think  has  been  solved  and  can  be  done 
now,  but  there  Is  a  basic  factor  Involved 
In  the  transplantation  of  tlssuee.  and  that 
la  what  we  call  the  rejection  phenomenen. 

Now,  there  Is  much  work  being  done  In 
this  field  and,  of  course,  this  opens  up  a 
whole  new  vUta  of  surgery  If  we  solve  this 
problem  of  the  transplantation  of  tissue. 
Now.  whether  It  will  come  In  6  years  or  10 
years  Is  something  I  cant  say  yet. 

Dr.  BnAmrm.  Dr.  Page — listen  very  care- 
fully [laughter]:  "Would  you  advocate  a 
'crash'  program  against  heart  and  blood- 
vessel dlseasee — something  comparable  to 
what  we  did  in  producing  the  A-bomb  and 
are  now  trying  to  do  with  IOBM'b?" 

Dr.  Pack.  No.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Sfbaottx.  May  I  ask  why  you  said  "No"? 

Dr.  Paos.  Tee;  because  I  think  you  can  buy 
research  up  to  a  certain  point  and  after  that 
point  you  begin  to  Just  multiply  a  spinning 
of  the  wheels.  I  think  what  you  don't  get  Is 
creativity — that  is,  new  Ideas. 

In  other  words,  I  would  advocate  a  maxi- 
mal efficiency  In  the  spending  of  money  but 
realizing  full  well  that  this  goea  only  up  to 
a  certain  point  and  then  you  don't  go  any 
faster  than  that  because  you  don't  have  the 
creativity  which   Is  necessary  to  do  this. 

I  think  that  there  are  many  ways  that 
wa  can  improve  the  efficiency  of  research 
today. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me  on  that 
•core:  nevertheless,  I  think  there  Is  an 
upper  limit. 

Dr.  Spkagxtk.  Dr.  B«:llner : 

''How  can  we  get  more  well-quallfled 
medical  scientists  Interested  In  doing  basic 
research?" 

Dr.  BKBLiNxa.  Well.  I  would  think  that  the 
most  Important  faotCH'  In  getting  more  quali- 
fied people  Into  basic  reeearch  and  more 
people  qualified  to  do  basic  research  Is  to 
try  to  Increase  the  iinderstanding  of  what 
basic  research  really  Is  and  what  Its  eventual 
products  are  so  that  the  scientist  gets  a  little 
more  of  the  credit  and  a  little  more  of  the 
understanding  from  people  for  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Dr.  SraAOTTK.  I  think  that  this  audience 
might  be  Interested  to  realize  at  this  time 
that  the  term  "basic  research"  la  often  a 
matter  of  semantics.  A  discussion  of  this 
appears  this  week  In  Science  wherein  it  is 
pointed  out  that  universities,  when  they 
are  asked.  "How  much  do  you  think  is  given 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  basic  re- 
search?" come  out  with  a  flgxire  which  Is 
twice  as  much  as  the  amount  which  those 
who  distribute  the  money  think  is  given  for 
basic  research. 

In  other  words,  the  motivation  which 
occurs  in  the  recipients,  themselves— de- 
termines the  basic  nature  of  the  use  of  this 
money;  so  we  shoiildn't  be  too  confxised  by 
a  statistical  approach  In  relation  to  this 
term  "basic  research." 

Now,  I  can't  avoid  answering  a  question 
addressed  to  me : 

"Why  do  some  people  die  suddenly  of 
heart  attacks  after  the  doctor  has  given  them 
a  clean  bUl  of  health?"     |La\ighter.] 

X  have  a  etandwd  reply  to  this.  I  say,  "U 
I  knew  the  answer  to  this,  I  would  be  work- 
ing  tor  the  life  insurance  companies  only." 
lUxtghtsr.l 


Actually,  there  are  some  types  of  heart 
disease  that  can  be  readUy  diagnosed:  but 
In  the  case  of  coronary  artery  disease,  which 
Is  the  type  which  causes  suddsn  death  In 
most  Instances,  diagnosis  may  be  very  dlffl- 
cult— particularly  If  the  patient  has  no 
symptoms  and  there  are  no  changes  In  the 
electrocardiogram. 

An  answer  to  this  might  be  one  sugfested 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  William  Castle,  some 
years  ago;  and  that  la  that  each  one  of  us 
should  engage  every  day  In  what  he  calls 
"sublethal  exercise"— that  Is.  we  should 
exercise  to  the  point  where  we  don't  drop 
dead.     ]  Laughter.] 

And  that  would  help  to  build  up.  as  Dr. 
White  pointed  out,  sound  oorooary  blood 
vessels. 

Now,  Dr.  DeBakey.  X  have  a  question  for 
ycu  which  says : 

"I  saw  a  story  recently  which  said.  In 
effect,  that  an  Impending  stroke  might  be  de- 
tected by  X-ray  and  that  if  this  were  so, 
perhaps  the  surgeon  coxild  actually  go  In, 
make  certain  repairs,  and  thus  prevent  a 
stroke.    Is  this  possible?" 

Dr.  DkBakxt.  Tea;  definitely.  Now,  some 
strokes  are  due  to  on  atherosclerotic  process 
partially  blocking  and  then  finally  blocking 
part  of  the  arteries  which  supply  blood  to 
the  brain.  Now.  u.sually  these  can  be  diag- 
nosed precisely  by  opaque  substances  in- 
jected into  the  arteries  and  they  can  now  be 
operated  on  succesFlully  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal opening  in  the  artery  and  thus  prevent 
the  artery  from  1t>ecoming  blocked. 

Dr.  Snucux.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  White: 

"During  the  past  10  years,  what.  In  your 
opinion,  has  been  the  most  beneficial  dis- 
covery in  the  field  of  heart  disease?" 

Dr.  Whiitx.  Well,  research  teaching  and 
practice  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
great  advances  that  have  been  made;  and 
then  10  years  ago  came  this  united  effort — 
private  and  public  enterprise  hand  in  hand — 
the  recognition  of  the  need  of  that  and  of 
going  along  with  these  heart  drives.  We 
can't  submerge  them  into  community  heart 
drives;  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  that  yet. 

I  think  the  realization  that  all  research 
must  be  supported — I  think  that's  possibly 
the  most  Important  advance.  We  know  of 
many  detailed  advances  which  would  be 
equally  beneficial. 

Dr.  Spxaouk.  Also  Dr.  White: 

"Are  we  keeping  pace  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  heart  disease  research?" 

Dr.  Whttx.  Well,  I  think  so.  I  think  we 
are  ahead  of  them,  actually.  They  are  Just 
planning  to  start  a  Russian  heart  association. 
It  wasn't  In  operation  last  September,  I  know, 
but  they  said  they  were  going  to  establish 
one  and  Join  the  International  Society  of 
Cardiology. 

Well.  I  think  that's  about  the  way  we  were 
a  good  many  years  ago. 

Dr.  SFBAOtrx.  Dr.  Watt,  there  is  a  qtiestlon 
that  says: 

"We  havent  heard  very  much  this  morn- 
ing about  the  so-called  epidemiological  ap- 
proach to  heart  disease.  Do  you  think  that 
this  approach  has  received  sufficient  empha- 
sis in  the  past  decade?" 

Dr.  Watt.  I  think  it's  one  of  the  really 
neglected  areas  and  yet  one  tliat  has  seen 
quite  a  lot  of  development  in  plans  and  in 
activity  within  the  last — oh— 2  to  3  years.  I 
would  add  that  this  Is  going  to  be  shortly 
accelerated  with  a  National  Conference  on 
Epidemiology,  planned  by  the  Heart  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Heart  Institute  to  be  held  with- 
in the  next  2  months.  Work  on  planning 
that  meeting  is  already  actively  under  way. 

Dr.  Bpbacus.  This  question  U  for  Dr. 
WUklns: 

"Tou  told  us  how  high  blood  pressure  Is 
being  controUed.    Cim  11  ever  be  cured?" 

Dr.  Wnjuwa.  I  think  it's  eonoelvable  that 
we  may  be  able  to  cure  hypertension  if  we 
really  find  enough  causes  In  Individual  cases 


that  we  ean  remove.  Actually,  we  cure  hy- 
pertension now — as  Z  may  have  wished  to 
Indicate  in  my  report — and  they  are  the 
rarer  forms.    There  are  very  severe  cases  of 

hypertension  due,  let's  say.  to  a  removable 
cause,  a  single  removable  cause,  such  as  one 
bad  kidney  or  a  tumor  of  the  adrenal  gland. 
These  can  be  removed,  and  the  hjrpertenalon 
Is  cured. 

I'm  glad  you  asked  that  question  beoauae 
many  tlmee  patients  or  the  lay  people  mis- 
understand the  word  "treatment."  They 
think  of  that  as  belnf  synonymous  with 
"cure"  but  It  isnt  The  treatment  you  must 
continue  in  order  for  It  to  be  effective,  at 
least  at  some  level. 

"Cure"  means  you  give  the  treatment,  the 
patient  Is  cured,  and  you  can  stop  the  treat- 
ment and  he  stays  well.  We  are  not  at 
that  stage  yet,  but  I  beUeve  that  it  may  be 
poeslble  that  we  will  achieve  it  In  time. 

Dr.  SpaAOtrx.  Dr.  Page: 

"We  hear  much  about  fate  being  a  poeslble 
factor  In  developing  heart  disease.  Does  the 
preeent  body  of  knowledge  indicate  that  we 
should  now  recommend  any  significant 
changes  In  the  dietary  habits  of  Americans?" 

Dr.  Paox.  That's  ft  loaded  question. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Spxacux.  The  Intention  Is  so.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Dr.  Paox.  Well,  I  think  that  you  have  to 
divide  the  problem  really  Into  two  sections: 
one.  the  question  of  treating  sick  people — 
and  if  you  say  then  that  they  should 
change — rather,  people  with  heart  disease  or 
arteriosclerotic  heart  disease — If  you  want  to 
lower  the  fat  content  of  their  diet  I  think 
It  would  be  desirable,  particularly  If  their 
blood  cholesterols  are  elevated.  There  is 
another  group  of  people  who  have  a  high 
hereditary  factor  in  the  thing  with  high 
blood  cholesterols,  and  I  think  those  people 
might  well  be  prone. 

Now.  when  you  talk  about  the  problem  of 
changing  the  fat  content  of  the  diet  of  the 
entire  American  public.  I  think  you're  talk- 
ing about  something  else  again  because 
you're  dealing  with  problems  of  youngsters, 
problems  of  old  age;  and  I  think  the  whole 
problem  simply  deserves  more  careful  con- 
sideration rather  than  any  wholesale  recom- 
mendation at  the  present  time.  I  think  It 
has  to  be  individualized. 

Dr.  Sfkacuk.  There  is  a  question  addressed 
to  me: 

"What.  In  your  opinion,  will  be  the  nest 
important  advance  in  the  diagnosis  of  heart 
disease?" 

As  I  indicated  earUer.  I  think  the  diagnosis 
of  latent  or  incipient  coronary  disease  Is 
most  difficult,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  find  a  coronary-prone  Individual  for  whom 
we  should  do  more,  perhaps,  than  for  the 
general  population. 

Dr.  Page  has  told  you  about  the  hereditary 
factors  in  coronary  heart  disease  and  It  does 
seem  that — at  least  in  early  life — under  the 
age  of  40,  certainly,  it  Is  conunon  in  males 
and  it  is  extremely  uncommon  In  females. 
There  Is  one  coronary  differentiation,  and  It 
does  seem,  perhaps,  as  If  coronary  disease  Is 
more  common  in  muscular  individuals  who 
put  on  weight  after  the  age  of  25,  but  it's  very 
dlfllcult  to  be  sxire  of  a  true  coronary  type. 

Dr.  Watt : 

"In  testing  new  cardiovascular  drugs,  what 
are  the  Immediate  needs — where  are  the 
critical  gap  areas?" 

Dr.  Watt.  The  immediate  needs  and  the 
critical  gap  areas  can  be  summed  up  In  a  few 
abort  words — the  current  shortage  of  trained 
ellnlcal  investigators  to  test  and  evaluate 
these  new  cardiovascular  drugs.  Just  the 
other  day  I  heard  that  something  like  0.000 
compounds  were  developed  during  the  past 
year  alone.  To  teet  theee  compounds  ade- 
quately and  to  make  them  available  readily, 
meuu  th«t  we  literally  have  to  h*Te  more 
trained  people  to  be  effective  In  earrylng  out 
studlss  to  determine  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  these  drugs. 
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Dr.  Spxaoub.  We  have  about  8  minutes. 
We  started  S  minutes  late  and  Tm  going  to 
end  this  at  the  proper  time. 

I'm  going  to  ask  I3r.  White  a  question  and 
Dr.  Page  a  queetlon. 

Dr.  White: 

"Tou  mentioned  nothing  about  anttclot- 
ting  drugs  in  preventing  recurrences  of  heart 
attacks  and  strokes.  Dont  theee  drugs  de- 
serve listing  as  a  major  achievement  ?" 

Dr.  WKrrx.  Some  otj^  used  to  be  skepU- 
cal.  and  I  think  rightly  so.  untu  we  had 
more  proof;  and  now  there  seems  to  be  more 
proof  that  anticoagulants,  properly  admin- 
istered and  carefully  controlled,  can  help  a 
good  deal  In  persons  who  already  have  had 
evidence  of  thrombosis  or  embolism  In  the 
past  or  perhaps  In  those  who  In  the  past 
have  had  insidious  symptoms  of  f^ngtna 
pectoris:  so  there  is  a  place  and  this  has 
been  an  Important  advance,  without  doubt. 

Dr.  Spaaoux.  I  will  address  this  final  ques- 
tion to  Dr.  Page.  There  are  several  that 
come  in  this  same  category  and  they  have 
to  do  with  this  rather  popular  notion  at 
the  preeent  time  that  the  emotional  stress 
of  our  lives  has  something  to  do  with  the 


development  of  atherosclerosis  of  the  ocvo- 
nary  arteries. 

WeU,  how  do  you  feel  about  this.  Dr. 
Page? 

Dr.  Pan.  Well,  I  feel  X  hare  answered  the 
queetton  many  times  before.  I  think  that 
this  problem  is  one  that  sviffers  from  lack 
of  objective  definitions. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "stress"?  It's  al- 
ways been  with  us.  For  instance,  children 
have  bean  defined  by  the  agony  of  their 
lUnass  and  by  the  exhatisUon  of  their  well- 
being.    [Laughter.] 

And  yet  we  have  to  have  them.  I  am 
told.     [Laughter.] 

Now.  Z  think  that,  again,  stress  has  been 
In  every  generation.  Every  generation 
thinks  they  have  more  stress  than  the 
others.  I  am  sure  that  building  pyramids 
must  have  been  a  great  stress  for  the  peo- 
ple. It  must  be  of  some  satisfaction  now 
to  know  that  the  pyramids  are  holding  down 
the  Pharaohs.    [Laughter.] 

Now.  Z  think  that,  lastly,  this  problem  is 
a  peculiarly  human  one  in  the  sense  that 
man  is  the  only  individual  who  really  meets 
a  challenge.     ChaUenge  is  the  one  way  we 


strive  for  success  in  the  world.  If  there  Is 
a  purpose  in  the  world — and  I  believe  there 
Is  one — then  that  Is  defined  In  terms  of 
challenge;  and  if  people  can't  meet  chal- 
lenge, they  are  something  lees  than  hu- 
man in  my  book.  Therefore.  I  would  say 
that  let's  meet  the  challenges  of  the  world 
as  best  we  can  because  that  is  our  pur- 
pose: and  then  let's  not  worry  about  the 
consequences  of  it. 

Wsll  Uve  the  best  we  can;  we'U  take 
things  as  ineviubly  as  we  can;  but  letl 
still  remain  human  beings. 

Thank  you. 

Dr.  SpaAOtrx.  Z  would  like  to  end  by  say- 
ing that  I  agree  with  what  Dr.  Page  says. 
Zf  we  let  our  clUsens  become  so  soft  and 
fearful  that  the  normal  challenges  of  liv- 
ing may  be  harmful,  then  there  is  great 
danger  that  a  less  timorous  and  less  pam- 
pered nation  may  well  take  us  over;  and 
I  think  that  if  stress  were  the  important 
thing  in  the  production  of  coronary  disease, 
all  these  members  here  on  the  panel  would 
go  home  and  have  a  coronary  thrombosis; 
and  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to. 

Thank  you  very  much.     [Applause.] 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  9,  1959 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ}..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood.  above  all  the  bal>el  of 
strident  voices  assailing  our  ears  in 
these  hectic  days  of  anj^rry  contentions, 
we  would  turn  to  Thy  changeless  con- 
cern for  Thy  earthly  children  and  rest 
in  the  comforting  promise,  "I  will  keep 
that  man  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
Is  stayed  on  Me." 

"Father  in  Thy  name  we  pray — 
Let  us  know  Thy  will  today. 
With  Thee  we  are  unafraid. 
For  on  Thee  our  minds  are  stayed; 
Though  a  thousand  f(»es  surround 
Safe  in  Thee  we  shall  be  found." 

In  all  the  problems  of  governance 
which  center  In  this  Chamber  of  the 
people's  will,  we  would  ever  be  conscious 
that  this  dear  land  of  our  hopes  and 
prayers  is  rooted  in  a  compelling  faith 
in  spiritual  verities  without  which  life 
Itself  Is  devoid  of  valid  meaning. 

In  the  sacred  pilgrimage  of  these 
weeks  of  the  passion,  with  the  steadfast 
coimtenance  of  "Man's  best  Man"  ever 
before  us.  grant  us  the  grace  to  turn 
from  all  that  hides  Thy  face. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


s  ■ 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jonirsoir  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  5.  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


STATE  OP  THE  NATION'S 
PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexM.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  arUoles  published  in  today's  New 
York  Times  be  Inserted  In  the  Ricoao. 


The  first  article  Is  entitled  "Four  Mili- 
tary Chiefs  List  Objections  to  Budget 
Limits." 

The  next  article  Is  a  text  of  the  mili- 
tary chiefs'  memorandums  giving  their 
views  on  the  budget.  This  was  published 
on  page  14  of  today's  New  York  Times. 

The  third  article  is  entitled  "McElroy 
Reports  on  Berlin  Plans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

Fomi  liixxTAMT  Chikfs  List  Objkctions  to 
Budget  Lncrrs — Vixws  DxTAn.KD  at  Noras 
TO  Senatx  iNQxmtr — Cuts  in  Axmt  Pxa- 
Tuas  TATLoa 

(By  Jack  Rajrmond) 

Washington,  March  8. — The  chiefs  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines  have 
presented  to  Congress  in  detail  the  reserva- 
tions they  have  about  President  Elsen- 
hower's •40,945  million  defense  spending 
budget.  They  endorsed  the  proposed  budget 
2  months  ago. 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  the  Army's  Chief 
of  Staff,  was  most  vehement  in  his  com- 
ments. He  said  that  in  his  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  his  principal  Army  com- 
manders, "their  personnel  resources"  were 
"inadequate  to  meet  in  full  the  require- 
ments of  their  assigned  missions." 

He  called  attention  to  the  Army's  recruit- 
ing of  foreign  nationals  not  only  in  Korea, 
but  also  in  Europe,  as  well  for  combat  and 
support  luiits — "thus  inciuring  a  heavy  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  personnel  which 
might  have  serious  consequences  In  an  emer- 
gency." 

STTBMTrrXD   IN    WaiTlNO 

The  service  Chiefs  expressed  their  reserva- 
tions about  the  budget  In  memorandums  to 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee. 
Their  comments  will  be  Included  in  the 
printed  record,  expected  to  be  issued  In  a 
few  days,  of  the  subcommittee's  recent  hear- 
ings. 

The  Chiefs'  memorandxims,  taken  collec- 
tively, represented  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
congressional  differences  with  President 
Bsenhower  over  the  adequacy  of  the  ooim- 
try's  defenses. 

Xn  the  special  meetings  with  congressional 
leaders  on  Friday  President  Eisenhower  as- 
serted that  the  United  SUtes  had  suffldent 
atomic  and  eonventtonal  forces  to  carry  out 
poUtloal  oommitments  to  defend  Berlin. 

There  were  Indleatlons  that  eongresslonal 
critics  of  the  President's  stand  would  now 


cite  the  views  of  General  Taylor  and  the  other 
Chiefs,  although  these  views  were  not  based 
on  the  Berlin  situation. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White.  Chief  of  Staff  at 
the  Air  Force,  expressed  concern  in  his 
memorandum  about  marginal  military  con- 
struction, slow  replacement  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command's  B-47  bombers,  and  the  re- 
jection of  plans  to  proceed  with  building  a 
nuclear-powered   aliplane. 

Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, cited  five  reservations.  These  dealt 
with  maintenance  and  modernization  of 
ships  and  aircraft,  procurement  of  new 
weapons,  acceleration  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare defenses,  progress  of  the  Polaris  missile- 
firing  submarine  plan,  and  Increased  re- 
search and  development. 

Gen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate.  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Coips,  singled  out  personnel  re- 
ductions as  paramount,  but  he  mentioned 
also  ships,  aircraft  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. 

The  subcommittee  to  which  the  Chiefs* 
communications  were  submitted  has  sched- 
uled new  closed  hearings  on  defense  to  start 
on  Wednesday.  The  hearings  will  concern 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

In  announcing  the  new  hearings.  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  called  attention  to  the 
reservations  the  service  Chiefs  had  voiced 
when  they  endorsed  the  budget. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  Z>mocrats'  Senate 
leader,  referred  to  a  statement  made  by  Neil 
H.  McElroy,  Secretary  of  Defense,  when  he 
testified  before  the  committee  that  the 
Chiefs  supported  the  budget.  Zn  part,  Mr. 
McElroy  said  that  the  Chiefs  "find  no  serioiu 
gaps  in  the  key  elements  of  the  budget  in 
its  present  form,  but  all  have  reservations 
with  respect  to  the  funding  of  some  segments 
of  their  respective  service  programs." 

The  memorandvim  that  endorsed  the 
budget  was  dated  January  19  and  was  signed 
by  the  service  Chiefs  and  Oen.  Nathan  F. 
Twining,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

In  the  subsequent  hearings  the  Chiefs 
were  asked  to  comment  upon  their  reserva- 
tions. They  did  so,  but  Senator  Johnsoit 
also  requested  that  they  put  their  opinions 
In  writing.  The  memorandums  were  sent  to 
the  committee  after  the  hearings  had  been 
adJo\imed  early  In  February. 

Before  being  sent  to  the  committee,  the 
Chiefs'  statements  were  cleared  with  the 
oOce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  In  the  forthooaUhf  bearl&fs 
the  Chiefs  may  be  asked  whether  any 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  suteoMatt. 
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oarmra  bowk  to 

In  announcing  that  he  would  call  Secre- 
tary McElroy  and  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  for  a  dlscvisalon  of  aenrlce  needs  In 
the  light  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  Senator  JOHW- 
•CN  said: 

"We  are  going  to  try  to  get  down  to 
cases." 

In  their  memorandums  to  the  suhcom- 
mlttoe.  all  four  Chiefs  expressed  fears  about 
th9  possible  lack  of  an  adequate  surface-to- 
air  missile  defenses. 

While  discussing  the  antimissile  pro- 
gram, General  Taylor  said  that  adequate 
appropriations  had  been  requested  for  re- 
search for  the  Nlke-Zeus.  But  no  funds, 
he  sttid.  were  allocated  to  Initial  production 
of  tactical  equipment  for  the  weapon  now 
under  development  that  would  be  capable  of 
defending  retaliatory  forces  and  vital  centers 
against  Intercontinental  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles. 

"My  reservation  In  this  area  arises  from 
the  \moppoeed  ICBM  threat  and  my  convic- 
tion that  the  importance  of  obtaining  this 
unique  antimissile  weapon  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  outweighs  the  possible  finan- 
cial risks  In  initiating  selective  production 
now,"  said  General  Taylor. 

In  conunentlng  on  personnel  reduction. 
General  Taylor  called  attention  to  his  own 
reconunendatlon  last  year  that  the  Army  be 
maintained  at  925,000,  while  the  new  budget 
called  for  a  reduction  to  870,000. 

TkR  or  MiLrraBT  CHisrs'  Mxhoeanduics 
GiviMO  Vizws  ON  Busorr 
WASHmoTOM,  March  8. — Following  are  the 
texts  Of  the  memorandums  by  the  service 
Chiefs  prepared  for  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee : 

aUf.    MAXWSLZ.  S.   TATLOa 

"On  January  19,  1999.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  subject  JCS  position  on 
the  fiscal  year  1960  budget.  The  following 
statement  Is  to  clarify  my  position  as  re- 
quested by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee,  with 
regard  to  my  reservations  with  respect  to 
certain  Army  programs,  mentioned  in  the 
January  19  memorandum. 

"The  reservations  which  I  had  in  mind 
pertain  speciUcally  to  foxir  major  Army  pro- 
grams. These  are  (1)  Army  modernization. 
(2)  the  anti-mlssUe-mlsslle  (Nlke-Zeus) 
progriun.  (3)  the  personnel  strength  of  the 
Active  Army  and  Reserve  forces,  and  (4)  the 
Army  surface-to-air  missile  program. 

"ModemUMtion 

"The  Army's  modernization  program  is 
designed  to  achieve  both  modernization  of 
the  existing  Inventory  and  a  gradual  increase 
to  quantity  of  inventory  to  meet  the  esti- 
mated combat  and  training  requirements  of 
the  early  months  of  mobilization  and  of  war. 
The  first  step  each  year  is  to  seek  funds  to 
replace  the  average  annual  inventory  loss 
<!hie  to  consumption,  wear-out  and  obso- 
lescence. Experience  indicates  the  need  to 
replace  annually  for  these  causes  about  10 
percent  of  the  cvirrent  equipment  Inventory. 
As  the  value  of  the  Army  inventory  is  ap- 
proaching $14  billion,  the  annual  sum  re- 
quired for  replacement  is  about  $1,400  mil- 
lion. 

"A  second  requirement  1b  to  Increase  grad- 
ually the  Army's  Inventory  level  from  $14 
billion  to  a  level  of  $20  billion,  the  quantity 
of  equipment  which  is  needed  in  our  supply 
system  to  meet  the  early  requirements  of 
mobilization  and  cor&bat.  This  level  con- 
stitutes the  Army  material  objective  which 
we  wish  to  attain  in  a  6-year  period.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  $1.4  billion  for  replace- 
ment, the  Army  seeks  another  $1.2  billion  a« 
an  annual  Increment  of  a  5-year  plan  to  in- 
creaso  the  inventory  to  meet  the  material 
objective  mentioned  above,  and  about  $300 


million  for  Induitrlal  moblllaatlon  and  trana- 
portatlon.  Therefore,  a  procurement  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $3.8  billion  per 
year  (exclusive  of  Nlke-Zeus)  over  a  5-year 
period  is  needed  to  support  this  phased  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  Army  with  ample  mod- 
ern equipment.  Against  this  requirement  of 
$2.8  billion,  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  will 
make  available  $1.19  billion  for  procurement 
and  $176  million  for  industrial  mobilization 
and  transportation  The  $1.19  billion 
amount  is  about  $300  million  less  than  the 
amount  required  to  offset  the  annual  draw- 
down in  Inventory  due  to  consumption,  wear- 
out,  and  obsolescence  and  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  building  up  our  present  inventory 
from  $14  billion  to  $20  biUion. 

"My  reservation  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
gram arises  from  concern  over  the  inability 
tmder  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget  to  make 
the  desired  process  In  modernizing  the  pres- 
ent equipment  of  the  Army  and  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  additional  quantity  of  ma- 
terUl. 

"The  antimissile  missile  (Nike-Zeus) 

"Nlke-Zeiis  is  provided  sufficient  funds  in 
the  fiscal  year  1060  budget  to  continue  re- 
search and  development  at  an  optimum  rate. 
It  is  the  only  system  cxirrently  under  de- 
velopment which  will  be  C44>able  of  defend- 
ing our  retaliatory  forces  and  our  vital 
centers  against  intercontinental  and  sub- 
nuu'ine  launched  ballistic  missiles.  No 
funds  are  provided  to  initiate  production  of 
tactical  equipment  and  missiles. 

"My  reservation  in  this  area  arises  from 
the  iinopposed  ICBM  threat  and  my  convic- 
tion that  the  importance  of  obtaining  this 
unlquo  antimissile  weapon  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  outweiiihs  the  possible  finan- 
cial risks  inherent  In  initiating  selective  pro- 
duction now. 

"Personiul  strength 
"During  the  development  of  both  the  fiscal 
year  1959  and  fiscal  year  1960  budgets.  I  rec- 
ommended that  the  active  Army  be  main- 
tained at  a  strength  of  925.000.  15  divisions 
and  the  Reserve  com]>onents  at  a  paid  drill 
strength  of  700.000.  The  fiscal  year  I960 
budget  will  provide  an  Active  Army  strength 
of  870.000,  14  divisions  and  a  paid  drill 
strength  of  630,000  for  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

"My  reservation  with  regard  to  the  person- 
nel situation  in  the  Active  Army  is  based 
upon  the  results  of  reports  and  of  my  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  principal  Army  com- 
manders abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  all 
of  whom  consider  their  personnel  resources 
as  Inadequate  to  meet  the  full  requirements 
of  their  assigned  missions.  In  order  to 
compensate  for  the  shortage  of  American 
personnel.  Army  commanders  in  Europe  and 
Korea  have  been  obliged  to  incorporate  large 
numbers  of  foreign  nationals  into  combat 
and  support  units,  thus  incurring  a  heavy 
dependence  upon  foreign  personnel  which 
might  have  serious  consequences  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

"With  regard  to  the  reduction  In  the  paid 
drill  strength  of  the  Reserve  components, 
my  concern  is  over  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  National  Guard  struc- 
t\ire  currently  under  negotiation  with  State 
governors  and  the  adverse  impact  of  the 
reduction  on  the  readiness  of  many  National 
Guard  and  USAR  units  to  meet  the  desired 
mobilization  time  schedule. 

"Surface-to-air  missiles 

"Army  objectives  in  numbers  of  surface- 
to-air  missile  units  for  the  continental  air 
defense  and  for  air  defense  In  overseas 
theaters  are  determln«)d  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  after  conaideratlon  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conunander  in  chief,  Con- 
tinental Air  Defense  Command,  and  the  com- 
manders of  unified  commands.  The  funds 
for  Army  surface-to-air  mlasiles  In  the  fl«c$l 
year  1960  budget  fall  substantially  short  of 


those  needed  to  reach  the  goals  reoommended 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"My  reservation  in  this  field  is  over  the 
failure  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  these 
air  defense  weapons  which  will  be  needed  for 
the  indefinite  fut\ire  to  cope  with  the  high 
and  low  altitude  threat  of  the  manned 
bomber  and  the  air-to-surface  missile." 

OKN.    TBOMAa   D.    WHITK 

"This  statement  Is  in  reply  to  the  di- 
rect request  of  the  chairman.  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Committee.  It  confirms  oral  ex- 
amples given  to  the  conunlttee  %.  the  time 
of  questioning  and  completes  my  recital  of 
reservations  concerning  the  Air  Force  fiscal 
year  1963  budget. 

"The  present  Air  Force  flocal  year  1980 
budget  does  not  permit  the  replacement  of 
B-47's  as  rapidly  as  requested.  While  certain 
scientific  advisers  do  not  feel  that  yre  are 
ready  to  start  building  a  nuclear  powered 
aircraft.  I  consider  that  our  aircraft  nu- 
clear powered  program  (ANP)  Is  sufficiently 
advanced  so  that  we  ahould  proceed  with 
construction  of  the  prototype  development 
airframe  and  should  accelerate  the  propiil- 
slon  phase  of  the  program.  The  density  of 
coverage  that  will  result  from  the  Bomarc 
procurement  proposed  In  this  budget  is  sub- 
stanUally  less  Uian  the  Air  Force  Initially 
submitted. 

"The  Air  Force  military  instruction  pro- 
gram is  marginal  in  terms  of  support  type 
of  facilities  and  does  not  provide  for  the 
cumulative  and  growing  deficit  in  many 
equally  important  areas.  In  fiscal  1980  the 
Air  Force  operations  and  maintenance  fund- 
ing is  minimal  and  will  require  deferral  of 
certain  programa  which  it  would  be  desir- 
able, and  in  some  cases  more  economical 
to  accomplish  with  fiscal  year  1960  funds." 

AoifXBAi.  aauacH  a.  wunxm 

"1.  As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  my  con- 
cern is  to  keep  Navy  capsbilitiea  up  to  the 
level  where  the  Navy  can  do  what  it  will  bs 
required  to  do,  now  and  in  the  futxu-e.  We 
must  strike  a  balance,  within  the  resources 
made  available  to  the  Navy,  between  im- 
mediate readiness  and  future  capability. 

"3.  In  response  to  questions  by  this  eom- 
mittee,  I  stated  I  had  certain  reservations 
with  regard  to  this  budget,  which  reserva- 
tions related  to  Navy  capabilities  to  respond 
to  unforeeeen  demands  of  national  policy 
and  to  provide  the  quality  of  Navy  which 
will  be  required  in  the  future. 

**Tlie  budget  areas  in  which  I  Y  ave  reserva- 
tions are  these: 

"(a)  Maintenance  and  modemlaatlon  of 
ahlps  and  aircraft. 

"(b)  Procurement  of  new  ahlps,  new  air- 
craft, guided  missiles,  and  their  associated 
electronic  equipment. 

"(c)  Acceleration  of  ASW  (antisubnuu-ine 
warfare)  progress. 

"(d)  Rate  of  procurement  of  FBM  (fleet 
ballistic  missile)   weapon  systems. 

"(e)  Increased  research  and  development 
effort." 

OXM.  RANDOLTH   M'C.  Pan 

"My  reservations  respecting  the  fiuiding  In 
the  1960  budget  as  related  to  Marine  Corps 
requirements,  wtilch  I  am  now  presenting  in 
response  to  committee  invitation,  involve 
four  categories:  Personnel,  siiips.  aircraft, 
and  maintenance  of  facilities.  Of  these,  I 
regard  the  first,  personnel,  as  paramount. 

"With  respect  to  personnel,  it  has  been  and 
Is  my  firm  conviction  that  to  carry  out  Its 
assigned  missions,  the  Marine  Corps  re- 
quires personnel  to  adequately  man  three 
divisions  and  three  aircraft  wlnga.  My  ini- 
tial budget  calculations  were  based  on  300.- 
000  marines.  The  1960  budget  as  submitted 
to  the  Congress  provides  for  176,000  marines. 

"Thus  my  first  reservation  results  from 
the  level  of  manprnwer  under  which  the 
Marine  Corps  will  operate  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

"With  respect  to  the  Nayy  oonstruction 
program     for     amphibious     assault     ships 


(LPHIi)  there  has  been  progressive  slippage 
starting  from  its  ineeptloo.  Tiie  1960  new 
construction  provides  for  but  one  LPH. 
which  added  to  the  two  on  which  construc- 
tion has  been  started  will  result  by  fiscal 
year  1963  in  only  three  modern  helicopter 
assault  troop  carriers. 

"Thus,  my  second  reservation  is  that  new 
ship  construction  provided  by  this  budget 
will  fall  short  in  effecting  the  transition  to 
modern  amphibious  techniques. 

"In  the  aviation  area.  I  must  relate 
Marine  Corps  requirements  to  the  overall 
framework  of  naval  aviation.  Aircraft  pro- 
curement in  this  budget,  as  stated  by  Ad- 
miral Burke  to  the  committee  on  January  39. 
1960.  does  not  meet  the  re<iulrement  of  air- 
craft arising  merely  from  pjedicted  attrition. 
We  are  thus  faced  with  the  inevitable  pros- 
pect of  declining  inventory  of  aircraft  with 
all  that  means  in  terms  cf  exploitation  of 
sea  power. 

"Thus  my  third  reservation  Involves  the 
decline  in  naval  air  strength  wtilch  will 
surely  result. 

"With  respect  to  maintenance  and  oon- 
strucUon  of  faclllUes.  the  Marine  Corps  at 
the  start  of  the  budget  cycle  stated  its  re- 
quirements at  approximately  $45  million. 
The  budget  under  consideration  will  provide 
$9  million  of  that  amount. 

"Thus  my  fourth  reservation  concerns  the 
continued  deterioration  of  facilities  and  the 
allppage  of  new  construction  which  has  char- 
acterized our  supporting  establishment  dur- 
ing the  entire  postwar  era. 

"The  foregoing  statement  of  reservations, 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  made  from  my 
vantage  point  as  chief  of  service.  While  to 
me  they  involve  matters  of  personal  con- 
viction, it  is  patent  that  other  considerations 
additional  to  those  available  to  me  as  a  mili- 
tary man.  must  t>e  and  have  been  applied 
to  the  problem  areas  in  w  zilch  I  entertain 
the  foregoing  reservations." 

MCBlkot   Rsporrs   on   Bkki.in   Plans — Bats 
WcsT  Is  DzvisiNo  Wats  To  Meet  Block- 
ade— Soviet  Chikp  m  Peace  Appeal 
WASHiNaTOM,  March  8. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Neil  H.  McElroy  said  today  that  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  were  working  out 
a  variety  of  combinations  of  air  and  ground 
access  to  Berlin  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a 
Communist  blockade. 

The  Secretary  said  these  combinations 
were  a  part  of  very  real  and  definite  military 
planning  by  the  United  States.  Britain. 
France,  and  West  Germany.  This  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  Premier 
Nildta  S.  Khruahchev's  announced  determi- 
nation to  turn  over  control  of  Allied  access 
routes  to  West  Berlin  to  the  East  German 
Communist  Government  if  the  West  refuses 
to  sign  a  German  peace  treaty  and  withdraw 
from  the  dty. 

Mr.  McElroy  said  the  thln(^  that  are  being 
done  are  the  right  tilings  to  l>e  doing  at  this 
stage. 

He  added  that  he  thought  the  chances  of 
settling  the  Berlin  crisis  by  negotiation  were 
a  much  more  real  possibility  at  this  stage 
than  was  the  possibility  of  war. 

(Speaking  at  an  East  Berlin  reception.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  pledged  to  work  to  end  the  cold 
war  if  the  Western  Powers  would  agree  to 
withdraw  from  Berlin,  the  Associated  Press 
reported.  The  Soviet  leader  will  confer  with 
Erich  Ollenhauer,  West  German  Socialist 
chief.] 

Secretary  McElroy's  assertion,  delivered  on 
"Meet  the  Press."  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
television  program,  came  amid  a  rising 
chonis  of  demands  by  Democratic  lawmakers 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  move 
faster  to  match  the  quickening  tempo  of 
events  in  Germany. 

Senator  Ltkook  B.  Jornsoit  of  Texas. 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  urged  in  • 
broadcast  to  ills  constituents  that  the  ad- 
ministration get  on  with  the  Job  of  prepar- 


ing the  Nation  militarily,  morally,  and  eco- 
nomically to  meet  the  crisis. 

Senator  J.  W.  Pttlbright,  Democrat  of  Ar- 
kansas, chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations C<xnmittee,  voiced  opposition  to  the 
administration's  planned  cuts  in  Armed 
Forces  strength.  He  also  aaid  the  United 
States  should  move  promptly  to  seize  the 
diplomatic  initiative  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  McElroy  defended  the  planned 
reductions  in  the  Army  and  the  Marine 
Corps  on  the  basis  that  the  United  States 
was  relying  on  the  ground  forces  of  our  allies 
as  well  as  upon  the  nuclear  striking  power  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  He  refused  to 
say  whether  Allied  troops  or  UJB.  troops 
might  be  called  upon  to  break  a  Berlin 
blockade  Imposed  by  East  Germany. 

The  Secretary  repeated  that  it  would  lie 
very  difficult  to  keep  any  hostilities  over  Ber- 
lin restricted  to  a  so-called  limited  war. 

His  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  was  supported  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Ratbuen.  The 
Texas  Democrat  said  he  hoped  and  believed 
that  there  was  a  better  than  50-50  chance 
that  there  can  be  a  compromise  on  both  sides. 

Senators  Johnson  and  FuLBaicar  and  Mr. 
Ratburn,  with  other  Members  of  the  con- 
gressional leadership  and  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Foreign  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, attended  discussions  on  Berlin  held  by 
the  President  Friday.  Subsequent  reports 
indicated  deep  Democratic  concern  over  the 
President's  insistence  on  placing  a  tialanced 
budget  ahead  of  more  defense.  In  formal 
statements  at  the  White  House  the  con- 
gressional leaders  iiad  announced  their 
united  support  for  the  administration's  plans 
and  procedures. 

Senator  Johnson  told  his  constituents 
that  the  countdown  had  begun  at  Berlin 
and  that  the  United  States  ^'must  move  now 
to  insure  for  ourselves  the  greatest  possible 
strength  for  the  day  when  the  showdown 
comes." 

"We  can  no  longer  sit  by  and  see  our 
strength — military,  moral  or  economic — deci- 
mated by  delay,  defeat  or  retreat."  he  said. 
"Words  are  useless.  Criticism  is  wasteful. 
Delay  is  unthinlcable.  Let  us  together  get 
on  with  the  job  which  lies  ahead." 

Senator  FuLBaiaHT  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent's contention  ttiat  there  was  no  need  for 
general  mobilization.  But  he  said  planned 
cuts  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  announce- 
ments of  a  cut  of  $400  million  or  $300  million 
were  very  bad  psychology. 

"It  tempts  the  Russians  to  l>e  more  ag- 
gressive than  tliey  otherwise  would  be."  he 
said. 

Secretary  McElroy.  defending  administra- 
tion concentration  upon  building  up  nuclear 
striking  forces  at  the  exi>ense  of  conventional 
forces,  said  he  was  confident  the  United 
States  would  have  adequate  radar  defenses 
against  a  Soviet  missile  attack  by  the  time 
the  Russians  were  able  to  launch  a  sizable 
attack.  He  said  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
have  the  capability  for  such  an  attack  now. 

BOMBEES  OOULO  BE  ALEETED 

He  said  he  doubted  that  even  an  attack  by 
200  Soviet  missiles  would  be  adequate  to 
knock  out  this  country,  although  some  ex- 
perts have  estimated  that  the  60  largest 
military  bases  could  be  wiped  out  by  such 
an  attack. 

He  said  that  although  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bombers  were  not  now  in  a  condition 
of  air  alert,  with  planes  actually  fiylng.  we 
will  go  to  it  any  time  we  feel  we  need  it. 

Mr.  McElroy  said  he  thought  Atlantic  al- 
liance forces  in  Europe  were  adequate  to 
contest  what  he  said  might  tie  an  almost  ac- 
cidental incursion  Into  European  territory 
by  Communist  forces. 

Tlie  Secretary  said  the  Berlin  situation  was 
the  sort  of  crisis  tbat  might  persuade  him 
to  ctiange  hia  announoad  plans  to  resign  to 
the  autumn.    H  the  President  felt  his  con- 


ttouanos  to  office  was  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional seciuity.  he  said,  "then  I  would  stay." 
In  a  separate  interview.  Secretary  of  ttis 
Army  Wllber  M.  Brucker  echoed  the  Presi- 
dent's assertion  that  mobilization  was  not 
needed  at  present.  He  said,  too,  that  mili- 
tary plans  liad  been  completed  to  meet  any 
conceivable  situation  arising  from  the  Ber- 
lin situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  continue  its 
hearings  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's  pre- 
paredness program,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Berlin  situation,  starting 
next  Wednesday. 

During  our  hearings  In  February  it 
was  brought  out  that  each  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  had  signed  a  letter  sup- 
porting this  year's  military  budget,  with 
certain  reservations.  The  committee 
asked  that  it  be  furnished  copies  of  these 
reservations.  The  committee  has  now 
been  furnished  the  detailed  lists,  and 
they  will  be  contained  In  the  printed 
record  of  the  original  hearings,  which 
will  be  released  within  the  next  day  or  so. 
I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  time  of  their  original  testimony. 
Generals  Taylor,  White,  and  Pate  and 
Admiral  Burke  indicated  that  while  they 
considered  this  year's  budget  "adequate," 
they  had  certain  reservations.  The  term 
"adequate"  is  still  subject  to  further 
definition. 

The  Berlin  situation  places  a  new  light 
on  the  subject. 

General  Taylor,  since  appearing  before 
the  committee,  has  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  Army's  personnel  resources  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  full  requirements 
of  its  assigned  missions.  Mr.  McElroy  Is 
quoted  as  saying.  "The  things  that  are 
being  done  are  the  right  things  to  be 
done  at  this  stage." 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
hearings  to  get  down  to  cases,  and  to  try 
to  get  the  truth  with  the  bark  off. 

The  "coimtdown"  has  begim  with  the 
Berlin  situation,  and  we  must  insure  that 
we  have  adequate  strength.  And — ^more 
than  that — the  American  people  must  be 
informed  as  to  what  the  military,  moral, 
and  economic  requirements  are. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  all  Americans 
will  stand  together  and  firmly  support 
the  principles  to  which  we  are  commit- 
ted. But  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  real- 
istically appraise  the  situation.  We  can- 
not affmrd  to  indulge  in  wishful  thinking, 
but  rather  must  appraise  the  facts  as 
they  exist  and  steadfastly  face  the  issue 
squarely. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point  a  statement  I  made  to  a 
press  conference  following  the  White 
House  conference  on  March  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateicemt  bt  Senate  Majobxtt  TiEAWca  Lrw- 
DOM  B.  Johnson,  Masch  6,  1958 

This  morning  I  attended  a  meettog  at  the 
White  House  on  the  Berlin  situation — one  of 
the  moat  serious  developments  this  country 
has  faced  in  several  years.  There  is  no  easy 
solution  to  a  very  hard  and  thorny  problem. 
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Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certoln.  The 
country  wlU  stand  united.  It  muBt  stand 
united  behind  our  President  because  the  slt- 
xiatlon  calls  tat  strength,  resolute  firmness, 
and  unity. 

Thftre  can  be  no  question  but  that  Amer- 
icans will  exhibit  those  qualities. 

The  point  that  presses  upon  us  most 
strongly  Is  not  whether  we  will  stand  firm 
la  May — or  whatever  date  or  wherever  a 
showdown  comes — but  what  we  will  do  now 
to  gather  our  strength,  as  much  as  neces- 
sary as  soon  as  necessary. 

Some  of  us  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  at  this  point  we  are  stUl  whittling 
away  the  strength  of  our  Army,  our  Navy, 
our  Marine  Corps,  and  our  Air  Force. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appeared  be- 
fore o\xt  Preparedness  Committee.  We  asked 
them  to  give  us  all  the  facts  with  the  bark 
off.  Each  one  stated  that  the  budget  as  a 
whole  was  adequate,  but  expressed  reserva- 
tions as  to  Its  effect  upon  his  own  service. 
At  the  time,  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
was  very  much  In  the  class  of  saying:  "This 
Is  all  right  with  me,  but  don't  blame  me  If 
things  go  wrong." 

The  Berlin  crisis  puts  a  different  focus  on 
the  situation.  It  sharpens  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  our  strength.  We  must  de- 
termine whether  the  military  policies  of 
our  country  are  being  written  by  military  of- 
ficers through  the  Judgment  of  ovir  Joint 
Chiefs  or  a  budget  officer. 

The  Preparedness  Committee  will  resume 
open  and  closed  hearings  early  next  week. 
We  will  call  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  we 
WlU  Invite  the  Budget  Director  and  get  right 
down  to  cases. 

Our  Nation  is  facing  a  period  of  trial.  We 
must  be  certain  that  we  approach  the  or- 
deal not  only  with  courage  but  with  all  the 
strength  that  Is  at  our  command.  And 
finally,  when  we  have  explored  all  possible 
courses  and  made  our  decisions,  we  present 
to  the  world  a  unified  front. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Just  said  about  the  size 
of  our  Army.  The  Senator  Is  aware  of 
the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  last  year  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  provided  sufficient  funds  for  an 
Army  of  900,000  men.  If  I  may  refresh 
the  memories  of  Senators,  last  year  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proved the  administration  measure  which 
provided  funds  for  an  Army  of  870,000 
men.  Congressman  Sixes,  of  Florida, 
amended  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  so  that  funds  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  900,000-man  Army 
were  available. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee approved  the  measure  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  to  set  a  man- 
datory level  of  900,000  men  for  the  Army 
was  unanimously  approved.  In  that 
form  the  entire  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

When  the  measure  went  to  conference. 
House  conferees  objected  to  the  manda- 
tory Army  limit  being  Included  in  an 
appropriations  bill.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  and  instead,  the  manda- 
tory limit  was  included  in  the  conference 
report. 

In  my  Judgment  the  intent  of  Congress 
Is  very  clear  on  this  point — that  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  900,000  men  In 


our  Army.  Apparently,  however,  the 
Defense  Department  Is  determined  to 
flaunt  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  in- 
tends to  cut  the  Army  down  to  870,000 
men  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  General 
Taylor,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  states  in  his  letter  to  the 
committee  that: 

During  the  development  of  both  the  fiscal 
year  1960  and  fiscal  year  1060  budgets,  I 
recommended  that  tlie  Active  Army  be 
maintained  at  a  strength  of  925,000,  fifteen 
divisions  and  the  Reserve  comp>onents  at  a 
paid  drlU  strength  of  700,000.  The  fiscal 
year  1960  budget  will  provide  an  Active 
Army  strength  of  870,000. 

Which  is  55,000  less  than  recom- 
mended. 

Fourteen  divisions  and  a  paid  drill 
strength  of  630,000  for  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  on  the  basis 
of  such  testimony  as  the  Senator  is  now 
quoting  that  the  Congress  provided  suf- 
ficient funds  for  a  900,000-man  Army. 
That  is  why  I  say  now  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  make  tlie  Defense  Depart- 
ment follow  the  dictates  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sure  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned with  two  things,  as  Americans, 
and  not  as  representatives  of  any  party. 
First,  do  we  have  adequate  plans  to  deal 
with  the  security  of  this  coimtry  at  all 
times?  Second,  if  we  have  adequate 
plans,  do  we  have  the  necessary  strength 
to  implement  and  carry  out  those  plans? 
The  committee  is  attempting,  in  as  ob- 
jective, energetic,  and  diligent  a  manner 
as  it  can,  to  obtain  answers  to  those 
questions. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  want  to  occupy  the  floor 
too  long,  but  I  do  not  want  to  refuse  to 
yield.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  srield  to  the  Senator,  since  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  entitled  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  in  article  I,  section  8. 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies.  This  power  is 
in  addition  to  the  power  the  Congress 
has  to  appropriate  money. 

I  saw  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  tel- 
evision yesterday.  The  Secretary  con- 
sidered the  appropriations  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  mere  Invitations  to  raise  armies 
over  and  beyond  the  armies  which  the 
administration  thinks  advisable.  I 
should  like  to  submit  to  the  Senator  that 
Congress  has  not  discharged  Its  respon- 
sibility to  raise  and  support  the  armies 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  this  country 
by  merely  inviting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  to  expend  funds 
for  that  p\uix>8e.  If  we  believe  our 
defenses  are  inadequate  Congress  should 
go  further  than  merely  to  appropriate 
money  as  an  invitation  to  the  Executive 
to  provide  strength. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  in  the  wise  admonition 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  One  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  cannot  make 
bim  drink.  We  appropriated.  I  am  in- 
formed, in  the  defense  budget  for  last 
year,  more  than  a  billion  dollars  which 
has  been  impounded.  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  time  has  come  when  an  appro- 
priation bill  of  the  Congress  can  be  nul- 
lified and  the  unanimous  action  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  can  be  nullifled  by 
the  action  of  a  budget  clerk.  I  hope  the 
defenses  of  this  Nation  will  be  built  upon 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
best  military  men  we  have,  instead  of 
some  civilian  Budget  Director. 

The  committee  is  now  attempting  to 
ascertain,  in  an  objective  and  prudent 
manner,  what  are  the  facts.  I  am  not 
willing  to  reach  conclusions  which  might 
be  calculated  to  frighten  the  people,  but 
I  know  that  money  we  appropriated  last 
year  has  not  been  expended,  and  the 
action  has  been  negated  and  has  been 
nullifled.  The  money  has  been  im- 
pounded. The  strength  we  thought  we 
should  have,  and  for  which  In  perform- 
ing our  duty  imder  the  Constitution  we 
provided,  is  not  in  existence  because 
individuals  nullifled  the  action  by  im- 
pounding the  funds. 

This  has  been  true  with  respect  to 
other  administrations.  I  regret  to  say 
that  not  many  years  ago  a  Democratic 
President  took  the  same  action.  I  op- 
posed the  action  then.  I  think  that  if 
the  President  is  not  going  to  use  the 
funds  he  ought  to  veto  the  bifl  and  send 
a  message  back  to  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  when 
a  Budget  Director  should  have  more 
power,  first,  than  the  military  men,  and, 
second,  than  the  Congress  itself;  but  we 
are  living  in  such  a  day,  I  will  say.  be- 
cause I  am  informed  that  word  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  sources 
on  high  to  review  this  memorandum,  and 
each  one  of  them  said,  "While  I  have  res- 
ervations concerning  my  own  agency,  I 
will  agree  to  the  general  overall  amoimt." 
What  they  meant,  to  me,  was  that  they 
were  saying.  "Well,  I  am  going  to  ai>- 
prove  it,  but  don't  blame  me  If  some- 
thing happens."  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  develop  in  the  hearings,  and 
we  will  find  out  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  LONO.  Congress  has  a  duty,  in 
this  connection,  beyond  the  mere  power 
to  appropriate  money.  It  has  the  power 
and  duty  to  require  that  the  Armies  and 
defenses  be  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  niinois,  who 
would  be  entitled  to  3  minutes  of  his  own 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DooD  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  made  the  point 
which  he  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
appropriations  which  Congress  made  last 
year.  As  I  understand,  we  appropriated 
$1  billion  additional  for  missiles,  and  ap- 
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proximately  $150  million  to  keep  the 
Army  strength  at  900,000,  to  prevent  the 
Marine  Corps  from  being  reduced  to  175,- 
000  men,  and  to  make  it  possible  to  In- 
crease its  strength  to  200,000. 

It  was  specifically  stat<?d  in  the  report 
which  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  land  forces  should  be 
raised  to  900,000  and  200,000,  respec- 
tively. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said, 
this  mandate  was  not  carried  out;  and 
as  a  result  the  Army  is  being  reduced 
from  15  divisions  to  14  divisions,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  imits  are  being  made 
seriously  understrength.  at  a  time  when 
the  Berlin  crisis  has  been  boiling  up. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  for  whose  great  ability  I 
have  profound  respect,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  make  this  point 
crystal  clear,  because  at  a  time  when 
there  is  real  danger  of  Lmited  war,  our 
capacity  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  limited 
war  is  being  reduced  by  the  administra- 
tion, against  the  specifloally  declared  will 
and  purpose  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa-j.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  has  taid.  At  every 
opportunity  I  have  had,  I  have  asked  the 
highest  authorities  two  questions:  'First, 
do  we  have  adequate  plans  to  deal  with 
any  eventuality?  Second,  in  your  opin- 
ion have  we  the  strength  necessary  to 
carry  out  those  plans?" 

I  have  received  assurance  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  high  in  authority,  the 
answer  to  both  questions  is  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

I  hope  that  each  Memlier  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  a  part  of  his  homework  tomorrow. 
Will  read  the  rather  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  each  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  so  that  Senators  may 
know  what  the  best  military  minds  of  the 
Nation  think  should  be  done.  It  may  be 
that  those  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
know  more  about  the  subject  than  do  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— Admiral  Burke, 
General  White,  and  General  Pate.  But 
if  they  do,  we  have  been  wasting  money 
on  West  Point  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  con- 
cur in  the  restraint  exercised  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  military  preparations,  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have 
what  would  be  required  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. However,  I  wish  to  reem- 
phasize  what  I  said  informally  last  week, 
that  I  hope  there  will  be  careful  and 
necessary  restraint.  The  reason  I  make 
that  stat«nent  is  that  a  certain  speech 
was  made  on  this  floor  last  week.  I  read 
two  paragraphs  from  tlie  copy  which 
c^une  to  me 

B«r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  glad  to  yield- 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Texas.     I    hope 

the  Senator  does  not  Imply  that  I  was 
guilty  of  any  lack  of  restraint  or  pru- 
dence. 

Mr.  DIRKSEaiT.  No;  I  have  Just  Indi- 
cated that  I  concurred  fully  In  the  Sen- 
ator's restraint 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Z  thank 
the  Senator. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Z  should  like  to  read 
two  paragraphs: 

AU  til*  evidence  suggests  that  If  war  were 
to  come — as  It  might  In  ICay  over  Berlin — 
Riisslan  submarines  would  not  only  contrcH 
the  sea  lanes  but  could,  at  their  leisure, 
lob  nuclear  bombs  o&  the  great  cities  of  our 
coast. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
goes  pretty  far  for  a  nonmilitary  man 
to  make  that  kind  of  statement.  While 
I  very  much  dislike  to  reveal  the  name 
of  the  person  who  made  tliat  speech,  I 
must  say  that  it  was  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
He  made  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  week.  He  said,  further: 

And  as  for  limited  war,  we  Just  do  not 
have  in  being  adequate  mobile  forces  capa- 
ble of  deaUng  with  localized  attacks  on  our 
alUes.  particularly  if  crises  sliould  occur 
slm\iltaneou8ly  In   far-removed   locations. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  un- 
feUcitous  statement  to  make  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  when  I  have  completed  my  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  every  Senator  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Nevertheless,  I  should  lilce  to 
refer  to  what  has  been  said  by  Admiral 
Biu-ke.  He  is  an  eminent  military  au- 
thority. He  was  in  command  of  a  de- 
stroyer squadron  in  World  War  H  in  the 
Pacific  area.  He  also  served  in  the  At- 
lantic area,  and  later  he  served  in  Ko- 
rea. He  is  a  great  military  man.  He 
now  serves  as  our  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

On  February  25  of  this  year  he  made 
a  speech  at  the  Treasury  Conference  of 
Industrial  Leaders  in  Washington.  At 
that  time  he  said: 

If  an  attack  is  laimched  against  the  United 
States,  our  forces  will  provide  a  wide  mix  of 
weapons  strategically  positioned  and  designed 
to  react  from  different  sectors.  In  the  period 
1959  to  1962  these  wUl  Include  ICBM's  and 
manned  bombers  from  the  United  States; 
manned  bombers  from  overseas  bases;  de- 
ployed tactical  missiles  of  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force;  missiles  from  our  submarines 
at  sea;  and  a  contribution  to  be  made  by 
our  atomic -capable  Tactical  Air  Ftorce  units 
and  attack  carrier  striking  forces  deployed 
In  strategic  areas. 

I  could  ask  to  have  the  remainder  of 
the  speech  printed  in  the  Record.  How- 
ever, I  allude  to  it  only  for  one  reason. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  moment  to  read  a 
little  of  the  life  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War  under  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. At  that  time  there  was  in  exist- 
ence a  congressional  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  nuisances  of  that  day  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined. 

We  are  entitled  to  ventilate  our  views. 
Nevertheless  I  hope  that  in  doing  so  we 
will  be  careful  not  to  luidertake  to  initi- 
ate from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some- 
what pontifical  statements  about  strategy 
and  tactics;  as  to  what  we  have  and 
what  we  do  not  have. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
restraint  in  this  matter.  He  said  we 
should  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
I  agree.  I  believe  also  that  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  express  an  attitude  with 


regard  to  military  matters  which  would 
indicate  that  we  are  speaking  as  mili- 
tary experts.  After  all,  it  is  on  the  mili- 
tary leaders  that  we  must  rely. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  Admiral  Burke. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  regard  him  as  one 
of  our  military  experts. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  Admiral  Burke,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Burke  has  testified 
on  the  same  subject  and  along  the  same 
line  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clabk]  in  his  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day. 
Admiral  Burke  himself  admitted  that  the 
Navy  did  not  have  the  strength  to  pre- 
vent a  submarine  from  launching  atomic 
missiles  from  either  below  the  surface 
or  from  a  submarine  firing  missiles  on 
the  surface. 

Such  missiles  could  be  launched  from 
submarines  lying  off  our  coasts.  I  heard 
the  Admiral  testify  to  that  effect  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament.  I 
believe  Admiral  Burke  is  a  great  military 
authority,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  complete  text  of  Admiral  Burke's 
remarks  at  the  Treasury  Conference  of 
Industrial  Leaders  printed  in  the 
Recobi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AsmaAi,  BuRKz  Assats  UJS.  HXUTAaT 
Posture 

"It  is  not  probable  that  any  nation  pos- 
sesses the  abUity  to  destroy  us.  or  to  attack 
us.  without  receiving  unacceptable  damage 
In  return,  today  or  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
tiu-e,"  Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  told  the  Treasxiry  Conference  of 
Industrial  Leaders  In  Washington.  D.C« 
February  25. 

After  outlining  the  number  of  Soviet  and 
U.S.  mlUtary  forces.  Admiral  Burke  pointed 
out: 

"We  should  measure  the  adequacy  of  the 
number  of  those  forces  solely  by  whether 
they  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  nation  concerned.** 

He  then  gave  the  following  comparison  of 
Soviet  and  U.8.  forces. 

COMPARISON   or   mUTAXT   FOROES 

1.  Ground  forces:  "With  respect  to  groiuxt 
forces,  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  outnumbers 
the  United  SUtes.  but  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference In  requirements.  The  Soviet  Unloa 
needs  large  grovind  forces  to  maintain  In- 
ternal security  within  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
to  man  their  long  frontiers.  We  have  no 
such  requirements.  Therefore,  ova  tactical 
forces  In  tne  Army,  Na^'y,  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force,  together  with  the  substantial 
forces  contributed  by  our  free  world  allies, 
are  available  to  deal  with  limited  war  sit- 
uations and  to  carry  out  essential  tasks  In 
a  ereneral  war." 

2.  Seapower:  "Our  seapower  Is  clearly  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
though  they  have  made  substantial  im- 
provements since  World  War  n  and  have 
large  numbers  of  submarines  in  operation. 
We  have  different  alms  and  policies.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  maintain  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  to  project  our  seapower  over- 
seas. In  the  event  of  war  this  requires  ship* 
and  aircraft  to  control  overs?«s  areas — is 
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tbe  air,  on  the  laud,  and  under  the  aes. 
We  need  some  submarines  for  this  purpose. 
but  not  as  many  as  the  Soviets  need  to  try 
to  dispute  our  ability  to  control  the  sea. 

"You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  aircraft  carriers  while  the 
United  States  Is  In  a  poeltlon  to  deploy  both 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Far  Pacific 
powerful  task  forces  built  around  aircraft 
carriers.  These  carrier  task  forces  In  gen- 
eral war  together  with  Polaris  submarines 
constitute  a  retaliatory  capability  unique  to 
the  United  States." 

3.  Alrpower:  "Our  alrpower  Is  clearly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  manned  bomber  will  for  some  time 
constitute  the  primary  means  of  delivery  of 
strategic  weapons  In  volume  and  with  the 
degree  of  accuracy  required. 

"Our  primary  nuclear  capability  rests 
today  In  our  manned  bombers  and  the  same 
Is  true  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  outnumbers  the  U.S.8.R.  in  Intercon- 
tinental Jet  bombers  and  in  medium  bomb- 
era.  Our  bombers  are  manned  by  the  most 
blghly  trained  and  experienced  crews  In  the 
world.    They  are  ready  now. 

"Our  air  defense  system  Is  capable  of  doing 
the  Job  that  It  Is  required  to  do.  No  air 
defense  system  can  guarantee  100  percent 
protection." 

4.  Missiles:  "As  to  missiles,  we  do  not 
know  with  positive  assurance  exactly  what 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  producing.  We  can  esti- 
mate their  capability  to  design,  build,  test, 
produce,  and  deploy  missiles,  and  we  em- 
ploy these  estimates  In  our  planning.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  definitely  pro- 
duce the  number  which  we  have  estimated 
they  could  produce  In  our  estimates  of  their 
Initial  operational  capabilities.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  assume  in  advance  that  over  any 
given  period  they  are  going  to  use  available 
capacity  and  resources.  •  •   • 

"While  It  is  true  that  our  Intelligence  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
produce  more  ICBM's  than  we  are  planning  to 
produce  In  the  years  1959  to  1962,  a  com- 
parison of  any  single  weapon  Inventory  Is 
not  a  measure  of  the  relative  striking  force 
of  two  nations." 

TOTAL   UJS.    MILTtAMT   POSTDHX 

Taking  such  factors  into  account.  Ad- 
miral Burke  then  gave  the  following  picture 
of  total  U.S.  posture: 

"If  an  attack  la  launched  against  the 
United  States,  our  forces  will  provide  a  wide 
mix  of  weapons  strategically  positioned  and 
designed  to  react  from  different  sectors.  In 
the  period  1959  to  1962  these  will  include 
ICBM's  and  manned  bombers  from  the  United 
States;  manned  bombers  from  overseas 
bases:  deployed  tactical  missiles  of  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force;  missiles  from  ova  sub- 
marines at  sea:  and  the  contribution  to  be 
made  by  our  atomic-capable  tactical  Air 
Force  units  and  attack  carrier  striking  forces 
deployed  In  strategic  areas.  •   •   • 

"On  the  basis  of  all  the  information  avail- 
able, and  in  view  of  the  mix  and  strategic 
locations  of  our  retaliatory  weapons  systems. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  nation  possesses 
the  ability  to  destroy  us,  or  to  attack  us, 
without  receiving  unacceptable  damage  in 
return,  today  or  in  the  foreseeable  futxire. 
This  Is  true  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  test,  produce,  and  deploy 
more  ICBM's  in  the  period  1959-62  than  we 
plan  now  to  produce  in  the  same  time  pe- 
riod. 

WZAPONS    OtTLT    A    PAKT    OF   NATIONAI,    DETENSX 

Admiral  Burke  emphasized  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  "weap>ons  are  only  one  part  of 
our  national  defense  effort." 

He  said.  "We  cannot  afford  to  win  an  arms 
race  and  to  lose  the  battle  for  men's  minds. 
It  la  in  this  area  that  the  Oommunlsts  will 
make  their  major  offensive.  To  defeat  them 
we  must  be  morally  and  spiritually  strong — 


politically  wise— Anandally  and  economically 
stable — Bvn  of  our  cause.  •  •  • 

"The  sound  economic  strength  ot  this 
coxmtry,"  he  asserted,  "is  the  base  on  which 
our  armed  might  Is  built.** 

Mr.  LONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  during  the  morning  hour 
today,  the  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirkskn],  referred  to  the  views  of  Ad- 
miral Burke.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  perhaps  overlooking  the  dangers  of 
missiles  fired  from  submarines,  or  at 
least  was  not  giving  full  weight  to  that 
factor.  That  was  the  basis  upon  which 
I  interrupted  him  this  morning.  I  am 
not  sure  that  our  views  are  different  at 
all. 

However,  to  make  the  record  more 
complete,  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
which  Admiral  Burke  indicated  that  we 
have  no  way  to  be  sure  that  such  missiles 
cannot  be  launched  against  our  bases, 
and  that  the  Navy  is  not  in  a  position  to 
assure  us  that  Russian  attacks  with  such 
missiles  would  not  be  successful. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  to  which  I  refer  be 
printed  at  the  point  where  the  colloquy 
occurred  during  the  morning  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SuNsisz  Attack  bt  SxTBMAaiNxs 

Senator  Long.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in 
that  connection.  Admiral  Burke. 

There  was  a  very  good  Air  Force  base  com- 
mander who  told  me  that  while  he  was  in 
the  Far  East  he  felt  he  was  in  position  to 
pick  up  radar  warning  in  the  event  of  air 
attack,  but  he  never  was  confident  that  his 
counterpart  in  the  Navy  was  in  any  posi- 
tion to  protect  him  against  sub-launched 
missiles.  In  other  words,  he  felt  he  was  a 
sitting  duck  for  that  weapon. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that  tjrpe  of  sit- 
uation? Tou  have  a  naval  base  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  you  have  some  Far  Eastern  bases 
right   on   the   sea. 

Admiral  Bttrkx.  Tes,  sir.  There  will  be  no 
way  that  you  can  absoltuely  guarantee  that 
an  attack  will  not  get  through.  If  they 
would  concentrate  on  such  type  of  an  attack 
some  of   It   would   get  through. 

Senator  Lono.  The  point  is  that  you  Just 
do  not  have  any  way  of  being  sure  that 
that  type  of  an  attack  cannot  be  made. 

Admiral  Bttkkz.  No,  sir.  There  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
ocean,  and  looking  over  the  ocean  you  can 
only  cover  a  very  small  area  at  any  one  par- 
ticular time.  There  is  no  equipment  that 
can  guarantee  that  there  is  not  a  submarine 
at  a  particular  spot  in  the  ocean,  except  In 
a  very  small  area,  and  even  then  you  cannot 
guarantee  that  you  have  got  It. 

Senator  Long.  That  Is  a  lot  of  area,  and  the 
Soviets  can  have  a  missile  with  an  accurate 
range  from,  say,  300  miles  away,  too:  is  that 
not  possible? 

Admiral  Brnucz.  Yes,  sir.  That  Is  for  the 
same  reason  the  Russians  are  in  a  tough 
spot  on  that.  There  is  no  way  that  they 
can  search  all  the  oceans  either.  There  is 
no  way  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  more  true 
for  submarines,  but  it  is  equally  true  for 
surface  ships.  There  Is  a  tremendous  area 
that  has  to  be  searched  all  the  time. 

Senator  HxncpRaxT.  The  thing  that  worries 
me  aboirt  this.  Admiral,  is  that  we  are  much 
more  of  a  maritime  nation  than  the  Soviet 
Union.     We  are  much  more  vulnerable  to 


attack  because  of  ttie  miles  of  ooastllne  that 
we  have  as  compared  to  the  SOTlet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  ooastllne  except 
the  Pacific;  that  is  Siberia  and  Vladivostok. 

They  use  that  area  for  missUe  testing  sites. 
for  maneuvers,  and  war  games  activity,  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Pacific  side. 

Of  course  there  is  development  of  the  sea 
coast  as  such.    But  submarines  would  have 
a  rather  difficult  time  making  much  of  a  mis- 
sile attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.     [Deleted] 

Admiral  Bxtskx.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  submarines  we  wanted  to  place 
and  where  we  wanted  to  place  them.  {De- 
leted.] The  Arctic  Ocean  is  a  very  good  place 
because  there  are  holes  In  the  Arctic  Ice. 
and  you  can  put  a  submarine  into  the  holes 
and  it  launches  through  them  or  it  can  come 
up  next  to  the  co«wtUne  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult  to  detect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  in  Berlin.  It 
Is  so  serious  that  many  of  us  believe  we 
should  not  speak  unless  there  is  good 
reason  and  purpose  for  doing  so.  I 
should  like  to  say,  however,  that  the 
speeches  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  have  been  valuable  and  help- 
ful to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Oov- 
emment. 

I  speak  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  or  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  believe  there 
Is  a  very  narrow  line  between  the  type  of 
speeches  which  could  be  helpful  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
speeches  which  can  be  construed  as  be- 
ing political. 

I  dislike  saying  this.  However,  I  read 
during  the  week  of  the  promises  of 
unity  and  cooperation — and  such  prom- 
ises are  made  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  leadership  when  they  visit  the 
White  House  to  speak  to  the  President. 
Then  on  Monday  morning,  I  read  stories 
of  television  and  radio  programs,  and 
quotations  from  those  programs,  which 
seem  to  me  to  go  over  the  political  line. 
They  are  far  from  the  kind  of  speeches 
which  are  helpful  either  to  the  Senate  or 
to  the  coimtry.  and,  as  I  have  said,  seem 
more  political.  I  know  the  line  l>etween 
the  two  is  narrow,  and,  of  course,  the 
truth  must  be  given,  whether  it  is  po- 
litical or  nonpolltical.  I  realize  that  is 
a  responsibility  and  right  of  Members. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  suggestion. 
I  made  it  several  weeks  ago  to  the  dis« 
tlngxUshed  majority  leader,  whom  I  re- 
gard  as  a  great  patriot.  There  is  c<mi- 
stant  talk  about  the  inadequacy  of  our 
defenses.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
finally  reach  satisfactory  conclusions 
about  the  state  of  our  defenres  Is 
through  the  committees  of  Congress,  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  completing 
their  investigations  and.  after  executive 
discussion  of  the  subject,  of  reporting 
their  conclusions  to  the  Senate.    That 
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Is  the  proper  way  to  get  the  best  Judg- 
ment of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  a  moment  I  shall  be 
happy  to  srield.  There  are  several  com- 
mittees working  on  defense  problems. 
The  situation  in  Berlin  being  what  it  Is — 
a  dangerous  situation  and  one  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  and  to  the  Nation — I 
would  hope  that  our  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  atsle,  and  particularly  the 
majority,  will  regard  the  invesUgations 
by  these  committees  as  the  first  work 
to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  Congress 
and  the  country.  Then  the  committees 
should  come  to  the;  Senate  with  their 
conclusions  as  quickly  as  possible.  Those 
conclusions  should  be  based  upon  all  the 
facts,  and  should  represent  the  matxire 
Judgment  of  the  members  of  the  par- 
ticular committees  charged  with  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  mentioned  my  name. 
Will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  last  year  we  took  7,000 
pages  of  testimony  on  this  subject,  and 
we  did  exactly  what  the  Senator  be- 
lieves should  be  done.  We  made  17 
recommendations.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
those  recommendations.  Many  of  ttiem 
have  never  been  carried  out.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  those  rec- 
ommendations were  unanimous  recom- 
mendations. They  were  the  unanimous 
recommendations  not  only  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  but  of  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  who  desired  to  Join  us  In  the 
hearings.  We  gave  every  member  who 
Joined  us  an  equal  opix)rtunity  with  us 
to  participate  and  to  cast  his  vote. 

We  pointed  up  the  necessity  of  urgency 
in  many  fields,  specifically  the  missile 
field.  We  have  had  rather  extended 
hearings  this  year.  We  have  not  filed 
a  report  this  year  because  we  wished  to 
hear  from  the  CIA,  and  we  also  wished 
to  get  detailed  recommendations  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  have 
Just  been  presented  to  us.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  maxe  further  recom- 
mendations in  this  field.  However,  I 
should  like  to  have  carried  out  some  of 
those  recommendations  which  we  have 
already  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Recoso 
at  this  point  the  17  recommendations 
to  which  I  have  referred.  They  deal 
with  the  relative  strength  as  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
recommendations  were  Included  in  the 
subcommittee's  report  of  January  23. 
1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcou,  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  received  many  urgent 
recommendations.  The  principal  areas  cov- 
ered, though  not  necessarUy  In  the  foUowing 
order  of  priority,  upon  which  decisive  action 
must  be  taken  are : 

1.  Modernise  and  strengthen  the  Strategle 
Air  Force. 

a.  Step  up  the  dispersal  of  SAO  bases. 

3.  Put  more  effort  Into  developing  anti- 
missile mlssUes. 


4.  Improve  our  early  warning  system  for 
manned  aircraft  and  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  an  early  warning  detection  systeni 
tor  ballistics  missUes. 

5.  Modemlae  and  strengthen  ground  and 
naval  forces. 

6.  Provide  an  adequate  airlift  for  ground 
troops. 

7.  Pour  more  effort  into  our  antisub- 
marine program. 

8.  Step  up  production  schedules  of  Atlas. 
Thor,  Jupiter,  and  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  Titan. 

9.  Reduce  lead  time  in  the  development 
of  weap>on  systems  by  cutting  down  on  de- 
cision time  and  by  simplifying  procxirement 
procedures. 

10.  Provide  for  a  freer  exchange  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  between  the 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

11.  Start  work  at  once  on  the  development 
of  a  rocket  motor  with  a  mlUlon  pounds 
thrust. 

13.  Give  serious  attention  to  the  question 
of  shelters  and  stockpiles  for  civil  defense. 

15.  Reorganize  the  structure  of  the  De- 
fense Elstablishment. 

14.  Provide  increased  incentives  for  the  re- 
tention of  trained  personnel  in  the  military 
services. 

16.  Accelerate  and  expand  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  provide  funding  on  a 
long-term  basis,  and  improve  control  and 
administration  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  through  the  establishment  of  an 
Independent  agency. 

16.  Put  more  effort  In  the  development  at 
manned  nUssiles. 

17.  Accelerate  the  development  of  the 
Polaris  missile  system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  well  aware,  of 
course,  of  the  recommendations.  What 
I  am  urging  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. It  is  that  we  make  the  issue  of 
defense  the  firct  issue  before  Congress, 
and  that  we  have  the  Judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  committees  charged  with 
responsibility.  This  is  better  than  state- 
ments of  Members  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  who  read  from  newspapers  and 
from  parts  of  defense  testimony — state- 
ments which  in  many  cases  are  taken 
out  of  context 

It  the  situation  In  Berlin  is  as  serious 
as  we  say — and  it  is — then  our  first 
duty,  our  first  order  of  business,  Is  to 
determine  exactly  the  condition  of  our 
defenses. 

I  make  a  second  suggestion.  It  Is  true 
that  we  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  do  not  have  access  to 
the  evidence  which  their  members  have. 
After  the  committees  have  done  their 
work — the  situation  being  as  serious  as 
it  is — perhaps  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
could  devise  a  way  in  which  full  infor- 
mation obtained  In  the  various  commit- 
tee meetings  could  be  given  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  before  we  debate 
and  vote  upon  the  Issue.  Because  we, 
too,  have  our  great  responsibility  at  this 
time,  one  as  great  as  members  of  the 
committees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Every  mon- 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  ex  officio  a  memb«'  of  the  investigat- 
ing subcommittee,  and  a  good  many 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  attended   most   of   the 


meetings  of  the  subcommittee.  Every 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  welcome 
at  those  meetin£:s  at  any  time,  and  many 
Senators  have  attended  the  hearings.  I 
again  extend  a  welcome  to  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  whenever  we  take 
further  testimony. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  xmderstand  that.  I 
suggest  that  the  Senate,  and  Congress 
as  a  whole,  indicate  to  the  people  of  the 
coiintry  its  own  self -discipline,  and  per- 
form its  own  task  first,  before  engaging 
In  of[-the-cufl  remarks  and  statements 
out  of  context — statements  about  our 
defenses  which  give  a  wrong  impression 
to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  for  a  moment.  I  am  confident 
that  he  made  one  statement  which  per- 
haps was  broader  than  he  intended  it 
to  be.  He  said  that  some  of  the  17  rec- 
ommendations had  never  been  carried 
out.  I  hope  he  will  agree  with  me  that 
a  rec>ort  on  them  has  not  been  made 
to  Congress  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  not 
agree  at  all  with  the  Senator  on  that 
point.  The  committee  has  had  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  come  before  it  at 
frequent  intervals  and  has  asked  him 
to  state  the  progress  which  has  been 
made.  He  has  said  that  progress  is 
being  made  on  this  point  or  that;  but  I 
say  there  are  substantial  items  in  those 
reccmunendations  which  have  not  been 
completed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  we  have 
not  had  an  answer  from  the  Secretary 
on  all  17  points. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Oh,  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon.  We  have  called 
the  Secretary  to  attend  many  meetings. 
We  have  held  hearings  in  the  hearing 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  The  Secretary  took  up  the 
recommendations  point  by  point  and 
told  us  what  he  had  done  about  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Since  the  first 
of  this  year? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  my 
point.  I  am  hoping  that  we  will  have 
the  Secretary  make  such  a  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  One  of  the 
first  witnesses  called  was  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  gave  us  his  opinion  re- 
lative to  the  overall  military  strength 
of  the  Nation.  I  think  I  am  fair  in  say- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  feels 
that  the  amount  of  money  provided  in 
the  President's  budget  is  sufBciently 
adequate  to  take  care  of  any  eventuality 
which  he  contemplates.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  feels  the  same  way. 

I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  frighten 
the  people,  or  to  try  to  scare  the  people 
into  thinking  that  we  are  not  prepared, 
because  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  stated  that  the  amount 
they  mention  is  what  they  think  they 
need.  But  I  do  think  it  is  only  fair,  rea- 
sonable, right,  and  a  part  of  our  duty, 
that  the  committee  hear  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.    We  have  heard  from 
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I,  and  have  placed  their  informa- 
tion in  the  Rbooko. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIili.  I  want  to  hear 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  those 
17  points  when  the  committee  meets  this 
year,  because  I  am  confident  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sure, 
as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  that  if  he 
wants  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  any  point,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  accommodate  him.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  is  closer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  than  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion.  I 
Simply  wish  to  say  that  it  would  be 
highly  regrettable  if  any  Member  of 
Congress  in  this  very  critical  period  of 
our  history  were  to  seise  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  military  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion for  purely  political  purposes.  I 
doubt  very  mnch  that  that  would  be 
done.  I  hope.  bowcTer,  that  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  wiU  not  deter  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  fully  and  freely 
expressing  his  views  on  the  military  sit- 
uation or  on  our  military  strength,  be- 
cause Congress  has  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility in  that  area,  and  we  are  not 
to  be  absolved  by  any  desire  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  partisanship. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  he 
hoped  we  would  make  statements  only 
after  careful  hearings  and  after  the 
committees  had  had  an  opportimity  to 
cozxsider  the  subject  matter  of  the  dis- 
cussion. I  point  out  that  last  year  not 
only  did  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  its  subcommittees  hold  lengthy 
hearings  in  this  field,  but  also  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  extensive 
hearings  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense. SO  far  as  I  recall  now,  no  ques- 
tion was  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, when  the  Senate  in  the  discharge 
of  its  constitutional  responsibility  rec- 
ommended that  the  strength  of  the 
Army  be  maintained  at  900,000  men  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  for  example,  be  main- 
tained at  a  strength  of  200,000  men.  A 
number  of  other  factors  are  involved, 
but  the  nimiber  of  personnel  Is  some- 
thing which  everybody  understands. 
Therefore,  I  shall  confine  my  remariEs 
to  that  subject 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yldd. 
'  ICr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect one  statement.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  understood  me  to  say 
that  I  thought  no  comments  or  speeches 
should  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject  of  defense  until  the 
committees  had  reported.  I  must  say 
that  I  did  not  mean  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Rxcoao  will  show  that  I  said 
it.  I  simply  said  that,  considering  the 
danger  we  face  in  Berlin,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  Senate  and  its  leaders  meet 
its  responsibility,  prosecute  its  investi- 
gations through  c<xnmittee  hearings, 
and  receive  their  full  recommendations 
regarding  our  defenses.  Then  we  can 
do  our  duty.  I  think  that  would  be 
more  valuable  than  Monday  speeches 
following  television  programs  over  the 
weekend.    I  recognize   the  ability,  re- 


stramt,  and  patriotism  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senrlces, 
BCr.  RussxLL. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  kind  statement. 
I  trust  I  have  not  misrepresented  him. 
I  had  understood  that  he  had  rather  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well 
to  put  the  brakes  on  this  type  of  discus- 
sion. If  the  discussion  is  for  political 
reasons,  I  agree.  But  if  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alerting  the  people  of  the  Nation 
to  an  understanding  that  we  must  have 
adequate  means  to  preserve  the  country. 
I  disagree.  I  think  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  for  ex- 
pressing his  views.  Congress  Is  an  equal 
and  coordinate  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  We  provide  the  means,  and  we 
have  the  constitutional  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  national  defense. 

In  accord  with  that  responsibility,  we 
last  year  fixed  the  strength  of  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps.  I  use  those  serv- 
ices, because  they  offer  the  simplest  illus- 
tration; everybody  can  imderstand  what 
was  done. 

We  find  now  that  the  strength  we  fixed 
is  not  being  utilized.  Even  today.  I  no- 
tice in  the  memorandum  from  General 
Taylor,  as  well  as  the  memorandum  from 
General  Pate,  of  Jie  Marine  Corps,  which 

deal  with  their  reservations  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  budget,  refer- 
ences to  that  area  of  the  personnel. 

General  Taylor,  perhaps  In  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  worsening  situa- 
tion in  Berlin  might  first  develop  into  a 
clash  between  so-called  conventional 
forces  of  East  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  recomn.ends  an  increase  of 
strength  in  the  Army. 

Certainly  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
advise  the  launching  of  an  atomic  war 
against  East  German  forces.  If  we  did. 
we  would  be  on  imfavorable  ground  at 
the  beginning.  I  would  be  more  appre- 
hensive of  some  such  limited  clash  than 
I  would  be  of  all-out  atomic  war. 

In  the  memorandum,  which  I  believe 
appeared  today  in  the  New  York  Times, 
General  Taylor  says,  that  he  had  recom- 
mended a  strength  of  925.000  men,  or  an 
increase  of  25.000  over  the  number  last 
year — possibly  in  view  of  the  very  alarm- 
ing developments  in  Berlin— and  that  he 
had  advocated  full  maintenance  of  the 
drill  strength  of  the  Reserves,  which  is 
higher  than  the  budget,  as  finally  sub- 
mitted to  us,  provides.  General  Pate 
said  his  oflBcial  budget  calculations  were 
based  cm  200.000  marines.  The  1960 
budget,  as  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
provides  for  175.000  marines. 

Last  year  we  went  through  all  of  these 
matters,  and  no  one  raised  any  ques- 
tion about  them  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  the  appropriations  were 
made:  and  that  is  the  way  we  flxed  the 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces.  But  we 
we  have  had  great  difllculty  in  seeing  to 
it  that  the  will  of  the  Congress  in  that 
area  was  carried  out. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  critical  sense, 
Mr.  President,  and  certainly  my  state- 
ment is  not  prompted  by  any  political 
considerations.  I  say  this  because  when 
the  question  is  one  of  faith  in  Judgment. 
I  have  as  much  faith  in  General  Taylor's 
Judgment — he  is  the  one  who  will  be  di- 
rectly  responsible    on    the    ground,    in 


Berlin  and  In  General  Pate's  Judgment 
as  I  do  In  that  of  any  other  military  man. 

For  that  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  now 
see — although  I  have  not  closed  my  mind, 
and  I  am  going  to  Usten  to  all  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— I  shall  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  this  country  for  its  defense  and  pro- 
tection are  fully  met  when  we  consider 
the  appropriation  bills  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  this  year.  Unless  new 
evidence  is  presented,  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  meet  it  by  reducing  our  ground 
forces  in  this  very  critical  ];>eriod. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
question  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doea 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Gteorgia  for 
his  very  partiotic  statement,  which  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  attitude 
on  all  these  matters. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
touched  on  a  question  of  crucial  sig- 
nificance, namely,  that  as  dangers  mul- 
tiply, we  are  reducing  our  capacity  to 
fight  limited  war. 

Would  not  it  be  very  easy  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  reverse  Itself  by  merely 
Stopping  the  reductions  in  strength? 
ThB  numbers  have  not  yet  gone  down, 
as  I  understand  them,  to  870.000  for  the 
Army  and  179,000  for  the  Marine  Corpa. 
By  stopping  their  reduction,  and  by  ac- 
cepting volunteers  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  either  volunteers  or  drafted  men  m 
the  Anny,  within  the  space  of  2  months 
their  strength  could  be  increased  to 
900,000  and  200,000.  respectively,  and 
thus  an  additional  Army  division  could 
be  saved  and  we  would  have  the  S  Ma- 
rine divisions  at  full  strength.  That 
could  be  done  ecuily  by  adminlstratlre 
order. 

May  not  discussions  of  this  type  on 
the  floor  ot  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Represoitatlvea  be  ex- 
treme constructive  in  pointing  out  our 
deep  concern  over  what  Is  happening, 
and  may  not  they  senre  as  a  prod  to  Mm 
administration  to  act? 

Mr.  RUSSKLI^  llr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  go  quite  that  far 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  because 
Congress  has  made  its  poslti<m  perfectly 
clear.  But.  despite  that,  these  reduc- 
tions have  been  proposed. 

But  certainly  we  pointed  out  to  tha 
American  people  that  this  eoordinata 
branch  of  the  Government,  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  proyiding  th« 
sinews  of  war,  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  900,000  men  in  the  Army 
and  200,000  in  the  Marine  Corps.  In 
order  to  dispel  any  lingering  thought 
that  any  would-be  aggressor  might  have 
as  to  our  lack  of  firmness  or  as  to  our 
lack  of  intention  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions all  over  the  world,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  administration  will  see 
fit  to  withdraw  this  stop  order,  will  let 
the  provision  made  by  Congress  take 
effect,  and  will  provide  for  the  900.000 
men  in  the  Army  and  the  200.000  men 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Tee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senate  now  proceeding  in  the  morning 
hour?    Or  is  a  bill  being  debated? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yoimo  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The 
Senate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  s^eld.  because  I  wished  to 
confer  with  the  Senator  tnm.  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CooPKK]. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  has 
been  pointing  out.  and  what  we  should 
be  very  clear  about,  is  not  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  not  act 
or  that  the  Congress  should  not  dis- 
charge its  responsibility;  but.  as  all  of 
us  know,  the  Senator's  point  is  that  the 
chief  of  a  service  never  has  enough  men 
or  enough  equipment,  nor  did  any  gen- 
eral who  ever  fought  a  battle,  nor  did  I 
when  I  was  a  stuff  ofBcer  in  a  particular 
branch  of  the  armed  services  during 
World  War  II. 

What  the  Senator  has  said— and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him — is  that  we 
are  entitled  to  have  the  staff  work  done 
by  the  congressional  committees  m- 
volved.  The  work  of  the  staff  is  to  de- 
velop findings  of  fact  on  which  we  may 
comment  and  speculate,  and  which  we 
may  disclose  to  the  coimtry. 

However,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
the  matter  of  high  priority  is  that  we 
not  wait  for  the  normal  action,  because 
we  cannot.  No  one  appreciates  more 
than  I  do  the  patriotism  and  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russau.].  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee;  and 
normally  this  matter  would  fall  withm 
the  purview  of  his  committee.  But  we 
are  appealing  for  some  findings  of  fact — 
similar  to  the  ones  a  court  would  make — 
upon  all  these  conflicting  claims.  We 
need  findings  of  fact  wtiich.  when  we 
speak  (m  the  ccmfilcting  views  in  regard 
to  Berlin — as  I  have  and  as  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have— will  give  us  some 
assurance  regarding  the  ground  on 
which  we  stand.  Without  such  findings 
of  fact,  not  only  do  we  have  to  speculate 
upon  the  policy  involved — ^whlch  is  hard 
enough  to  do— but  we  also  have  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  defense  posture  of  the 
country. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  of  us  will  agree 
when  such  findings  of  fact  are  presented 
to  us;  but  at  least  they  will  be  screened 
and  authoritative,  and  will  not  be  on  a 
hit-and-run  basis. 

Therefore,  simply  to  crystallise  my 
thoughts  on  the  matter.  I  state  that  I 
believe  we  should  give  this  matter  the 
highest  priority.  Regardless  of  whether 
in  the  case  of  the  hearings  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  which  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  tlie  majority  leader,  is 
heading,  or  whether  we  are  to  proceed 
in  some  other  way.  let  us  place  the  high- 
.  est  priority  right  now — not  later— on 
findings  of  fact  as  to  our  posture  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  to  face  various  crises, 
particularly  the  present  Berlin  crisis. 
That  is  as  speciflo  as  one  can  make  tha 
matter. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very 
complimentary  references  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

However,  I  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  committees  had  already,  last 
year,  for  the  current  fiscal  year  arrived 
at  these  figures,  but  the  figures  have  not 
been  observed  in  all  instances. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  do  that 
all  these  questions  of  military  strength 
are.  in  the  last  analysis,  opinions  on  the 
part  of  someone,  somewhere.  There  are 
those  who  think  we  should  have  a  rel- 
atively small  Military  Establishment. 
Others  would,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
fortify  the  moon;  and  that  saying  may 
come  to  have  a  present-day  meaning  and 
significance  if  the  space  efforts  are  com- 
pletely successful. 

But  I  was  really  pointing  out  that,  so 
far,  we  have  had  these  findings,  and  they 
are  in  effect.  But  they  have  not  been 
completely  coordinated  as  between  the 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that,  the  way  of  the 
world  being  what  it  is,  the  reports  and 
recommendations  made  last  year  are  no 
longer  sound  currency,  in  terms  of  the 
coimtry,  In  the  ftM^e  of  the  crisis  which 
confronts  us  today.  They  may  be  sound 
as  they  can  be  on  the  facts  and  the 
merits  of  the  question.  I  am  not  argxilng 
that  at  all.  But  in  terms  of  our  needs 
and  the  crisis,  they  are  not  greater  than 
what  our  country  can  meet.  Therefore, 
I  Join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  sug- 
gesting that  this  be  done  now.  even  if 
it  means  taking  the  same  recommenda- 
tions and  making  them  over,  but  at  least 
so  we  can  understand  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  the  country  today  in  the  face  of 
this  crisis.  I.  for  one,  having  spoken  to 
this  crisis,  have  the  feeling  that  if  we 
had  such  an  appraisal.  I  would  know 
more  of  what  I  was  talking  about. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  intentions  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoric  are  good;  but  if  the  findings 
of  last  srear  were  accurate,  the  need  for 
additional  ground  forces  is  even  greater 
now.  In  view  of  the  Russian  threats  to 
turn  over  West  Berlin  and  access  to 
West  Berlin  to  the  East  Germans,  the 
dangers  are  even  greater  now.  So  if  we 
needed  those  50.000  troops  last  srear.  we 
need  them  even  more  now. 

I  would  remind  my  friend  that  anyone 
who  reads  the  New  York  Times  with  any 
care,  or  anyone  who  reads  the  British 
or  conUnental  newspapers,  knows  there 
has  been  a  serioiis  reduction  in  the 
ground  forces  of  oxur  allies,  that  2  years 
ago  Great  Britain  began  to  decrease  the 
strength  of  its  army,  and  to  put  its 
strength  in  limited  warfare,  and  with- 
drew battalion  after  battalion;  that  the 
French,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
sent  more  and  more  forces  to  Algeria  and 
weakened  her  troops  on  the  western 
front;  that  Denmark  is  reducing  its 
tnxHM  from  16.000  to  13.000;  that  Bel- 
gium is  decreasing  the  period  of  compul- 
sory service  from  15  to  12  months.  So 
amongst  the  whole  Western  alliance  we 


flnd  a  t«idency  to  reduce  our  land  forces 
at  a  time  when  the  danger  is  increasing. 

While  I  deeply  respect  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  it  seems  to  me.  without  the 
slightest  bit  of  hysteria,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
knows  these  common  facts  to  speak  up 
and  protect  the  coimtry,  and  Indeed,  the 
administration,  from  this  policy  of  de- 
creasing our  forces  when  the  need  has 
increased.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  subseqvently  said: 
Mr.  Presidmt,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  on  the  constitutional  duty  of 
Congress  in  connection  with  the  defense 
of  our  coimtry  at  tills  and  every  other 
time. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  make 
politics  of  our  defense  effort,  particularly 
at  a  crucial  time  such  as  this,  before  the 
Berlin  crisis  is  reached  in  May.  How- 
ever. I  do  beUeve  that  we  must  point  out 
what  the  committees  have  rec(Mnmended. 
and  that  we  have  a  duty  to  state  the 
facts.  The  facts  are  that  in  the  face  of 
congressional  recommendations  that  we 
strengthen  ground  forces,  we  are  actu- 
ally demobilizing  them  to  some  extent. 
Plants  are  being  closed  down,  as  well 
as  installations,  in  many  parts  of  our 
country. 

Perhi^^s  the  recommendations  with 
respect  to  demobilizing  and  cutting 
down  our  ground  forces  will  change;  but 
certainly  this  is  no  time  for  feeing  that 
everyttiing  is  all  right  and  that  we  can 
reduce  our  ground  forces.  I  ramembsr 
that  in  the  House  of  Representatifes  not 
too  long  ago  we  almost  demobilized  right 
before  World  War  n.  I  remember  that 
the  vote  on  extending  the  draft  was  210 
to  211.  I  was  happy  indeed  to  hear  the 
Speaker  announce  that  the  motion  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee  had  lost 
I  have  criticized  my  own  party  for  de- 
mobilizing after  World  War  IL  That 
iMOught  on  Korea.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  the  same  thing  to  happen  at  this 
time.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  It  hap- 
pen again. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  debate  in  re- 
regard  to  our  defoises.  which  occurred 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Such 
debate  is.  in  my  opinion,  healthy  and 
constructive.  We  should  have  more  of 
it. 

Increasing  concern  about  our  defense 
capabilities  is  now  being  expressed  by 
many  pe<vle,  through  many  information 
media. 

Everybody  appears  to  favor  standing 
firm  in  Berlin. 

What  is  becoming  hard  to  imderstand 
Is  "how?"  and  "with  what?" 

The  President  says  we  will  not  give  an 
Inch,  a  position  in  which  he  has  full  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  states  the 
administration  is  going  ahead  with  its 
plans  to  cut  the  manpower  strength  of 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps;  and  at 
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times  he  asserts  he  supports  those  re- 
ductions.   

But  when  asked  why  the  manpower 
cuts  were  delayed  last  summer.  In  view  of 
the  Quemoy  and  Lebanon  crises,  and  why 
they  were  now  going  ahead,  despite  the 
Barlin  crisis,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
replied: 

Any  rationalization  1  could  give  you  isnt 
one  I  could  regard  with  any  respect  myaelf. 

This  Is  an  honest  statement  from  an 
honorable  man.  and  gives  but  additional 
proof  that  despite  the  growing  world  cri- 
sis, budget  considerations  continue  to 
dominate  defense  planning. 

Several  weeks  ago.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense admitted  the  Russians  were  being 
allowed  to  attain  a  threc-to-one  lead 
over  the  United  States  in  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles. 

A  few  days  ago.  however,  when  House 
Majority  Leader  John  McCormack  ob- 
served to  Secretary  McElroy,  "You  have 
also  stated  that  within  a  year  or  two  you 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  consider- 
ably ahead  of  us  in  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,"  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
replied.  "I  do  not  expect  they  wiU." 

There  is  more  of  this  confusion. 

On  January  29,  the  head  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command— SAC— General 
Power,  testified  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. "We  do  not  have  any  air  alert" 
General  Power  added  that  we  should 
"get  one  going  Just  as  soon  as  we  can. 
We  have  the  capability,  have  proven  the 
feasibility  of  an  airborne  alert." 

In  his  press  conference  last  week,  how- 
ever. President  Eisenhower  stated  that 
an  air  alert  would  be  really  worse  than 
useless. 

Last  week  the  press  reported  that  Sec- 
retary McElroy  told  his  press  conference: 

We  do  have  about  one-third  of  our  me- 
dliun  and  heavy  bombers  on  ground  alert. 
That  la  what  Is  regarded  as  the  military  re- 
qtilrement  at  this  time. 

But,  according  to  the  press,  other  of- 
ficials In  the  Pentagon  promptly  denied 
this  assertion  by  the  Secretary.  These 
officials  stated  that  the  goal  of  one-third 
SAC  readiness  will  not  be  achieved  for 
about  1  year. 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  Justify  our 
current  lack  of  readiness,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  a  sxirprise  nuclear  attack 
would  be  vlrtvially  impossible  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  press  promptly  noted  that  this 
appeared  to  undercut  President  Eisen- 
hower's frequently  voiced  concern  about 
a  surprise  attack. 

There  is  more  of  this  confusion — ^much 
more  of  it. 

In  a  speech  several  weeks  ago,  at 
Charleston.  S.C.,  Admiral  Burke  added 
to  the  confusion  by  annoonctaig: 

Whether  the  UJS^Jl.  has  several  times  as 
many  mlasOea  as  the  United  States  U 
academic. 

But  on  January  29.  the  head  of  the 
Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  Division.  Oen. 
Bernard  Schriever.  stated: 

In  view  of  the  very  dangerous  sltuatloin 
with  respect  to  a  balllstle  missile  threat.  I 
think  w«  Bhould  Imlld  greater  ballistic  mis- 
sile forces   IICBM]. 
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In  further  reference  to  the  Charleston 
talk.  Admiral  Burke  stated: 

The  probability  oC  a  nuclear  attack  Is 
remote. 

But  on  the  television  program  "Meet 
the  Press."  oi^  yesterday,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  stated  that  in  all  im>l>- 
ability  any  possible  war  over  Berlin 
would  be  a  nuclear  war. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  we, 
our  allies,  and  the  Sino-Soviet  imperial- 
ists know  today  that — 

Despite  world  conditions  and  our  an- 
nounced intentiCMM  not  to  give  an  inch, 
we  plan  to  continue  with  the  reduction 
of  our  convent  ionsd  forces. 

Despite  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
head  of  SAC,  we  plan  to  continue  with- 
out an  air  alert. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  current  status  of  our  ground  alert. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  to  the  danger  of  a  surprise 
attack. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opiixion  be- 
tween the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  the  Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  Divi- 
sion head  about  the  dangers  arising  from 
our  current  plan  to  let  the  Russians  get 
a  long  lead  in  intercontinental  missiles. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  to  whether, 
if  an  unacceptable  block  is  thrown  on 
us  in  Berlin,  the  result  will  be  a  con- 
ventional war  or  a  nuclear  war. 

On  some  occasions  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  approved  further  reductions 
in  our  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  But  at 
other  times  he  has  questioned  such 
action. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  has  made 
clear  that  he  does  not  believe  the  pres- 
ent size  and  modernity  of  our  Army  is 
adequate  to  meet  its  oversea  commit- 
ments. 

In  an  article,  by  Mr.  James  Reston. 
published  yesterday  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  President's  meeting  of  Friday 
with  leading  Members  of  Congress  was 
reported  In  considerable  detalL  In- 
cluded in  that  report  were  details  about 
the  strength  of  our  forces  now  in  Europe, 
with  their  families,  as  against  the 
strength  of  the  Communist  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cotisent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD  an  excerpt  fnHn  the  article;  the 
excerpt  has  to  do  with  information  about 
those  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

In  the  meeting  that  foUo>wed,  the  President 
asked  Allen  DuUes  to  give  an  InteUlgenee 
report  on  Berlin.  Mr.  DuUes  had  a  Urge 
map  otC  the  area  on  which  were  written  the 
Soviet  and  SMt  German  Oommonlst  fore* 
levels  In  the  area:  31S.000  Soviet  troops  In 
Kast  Germany  and  16,000  Soviet  policemen; 
784)00  Kast  Oerman  troops  and  45.000  Cast 
Oerman  policemen. 

The  map  did  not  show  the  Western  f  oroee 
In  BerUn  and  Western  Korope.  tmt  there  are 
4.000  United  States  troops  In  Bsrtln  and  an 
additional  7.000  from  Britain  and  rranee. 

In  ad41tl<m,  there  are  five  U.S.  divisions  in 
the  rest  ot  Western  Burope:  three  pentomlo 
divisions  and  two  armored  divisions,  which 


ai«  eqiilpped  with  U-48  Pattoa  tanks,  atomlo 
cannon    and    HfiiiTSt    John    and   Bsdstons 

mlssUes. 

Officials  here  talk  about  a  maylintim  of  ai 
North  Atlantic  Tteaty  divisions  In  Western 
Xurope.  compared  with  175  Soviet  divisions 
In  Bastem  Burope.  but  even  the  21  In  the 
West  are  either  dispersed,  as  are  the  French 
In  North  Africa,  or  undermanned.  This 
compares  with  the  M  divisions  the  AUles 
agreed  to  provide  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area  (excluding  Greek  and  Turkish 
forces)  In  February  1962.  7  years  ago. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  now  knows  that  President  Eisen- 
hower intends  to  go  ahead  with  these 
heavy  reductions  in  our  military  forces; 
that  "he  was  not  going  to  halt  the  pres- 
ent program  in  any  way,  and  he  was 
definitely  not  convinced  that  It  was 
necessary  to  Increase  the  military  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  President.  In  order  to  bring  out 
the  degree  of  the  President's  insisteiuse 
on  further  reduction  In  our  military 
strength  at  the  same  time  that  he  as- 
serts we  will  not  "give  an  inch.-  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  another  excerpt 
from  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
March  9,  by  Mr.  Reston.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao, 
as  follows: 

After  Mr.  EhiUes  had  given  the  report  on 
Berlin,  the  questioning  started  with  Mr.  Vnr- 
■oir,  a  75-year-old  OeOTglan  who  has  been  In 
the  House  since  1914.  addressing  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Was  It  not  Inconsistent,  he  asked,  to  go 
forward  with  the  adtnlnUtratlon's  cuts  In  the 
manpower  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  light 
of  the  disturbing  report  Just  given  to  tbs 
group  by  Mr.  DuUes? 

The  President  said  K  was  not.  He  ex- 
prsssed  confidence  that.  whUe  the  BerUn 
crisis  was  serious,  the  United  States  had 
enoxigh  atomic  and  conventional  forces  to 
deal  with  It. 

Senator  FuLanoar  asked  whether,  even  If 
the  President  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
enotigh  forces,  it  was  good  psychology  to  cut 
the  United  States  ground  forces  }ust  at  ths 
point  when  Washington  was  telling  Mosoow 
that  we  would  not  "give  one  Inch"  on  our 
rights  In  that  city  and  were  prepared  to 
fight,  if  neceesary,  to  preserve  our  rights* 
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The  President  said  he  appreciated  ths 
psychological  problem  but  was  nevertheless 
determined  to  go  right  on  with  his  plans 
to  cut  the  ground  forces  as  outlined  early 
this  year. 

Moreover,  he  added,  he  did  not  think  It 
was  wise  to  give  an  Impression  of  emergency 
action.  He  did  not  think  It  was  wise  to 
stir  up  the  country  too  much.  He  was  not 
going  to  evacuate  any  Americans  from  any 
poaU  overseas:  he  was  not  going  to  halt 
the  present  program  In  any  way  and  he  was 
definitely  not  convinced  that  It  was  nsoasaary 
to  Increase  the  missile  program. 

Time  and  again  General  Blsenhowsr  was 
reported  to  have  come  back  to  the  thesis 
that  the  Russians  were  working  on  a  strategy 
of  "spending  the  United  States  Into  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Whenever  it  was  soggestsd  that  the  Na- 
tion should  step  up  Its  missus  program  or. 
I>arUcularly.  that  It  inoresss  Its  coxiven- 
tlooal  Armed  Faroes  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
any  military  outbreak  anmnd  Beilln  with- 
out using  atomic  weapons,  he  retxirnsd  to 
the  thesis  about  not  getting  caught  In  ths 


Communist  strategy  o(  trying  to  spend  ns 
broke. 

Thus  there  devalopsl  In  the  eonversatlon 
at  ths  White  House  a  oantral  question:  What 
was  tbs  first  prlorltyf  Was  It  to  keep  the 
forces  In  balanos  to  3e  able  to  deal  with 
Soviet  conventional  ndlltary  threats  with- 
out using  atomlo  weapons?  Or  was  It  to 
keep  expenditures  for  l)oth  mlssUes  and  con- 
ventional forces  down  so  we  cotUd  balance 
the  budget? 

B«r.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
these  actions,  admit^ycdly  in  the  interest 
of  a  balanced  budget,  are  obviously  be- 
coming a  matter  of  increasing  appre- 
hension, to  all  free  people. 

The  reaction  on  our  allies  is  well  de- 
scribed in  a  paragraph  of  an  article  by 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  published  in 
yesterday's  magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Dr.  Kissinger  is  associate 
director  of  the  Centfx  for  International 
Affairs  at  Harvard  University,  the  author 
of  the  now  famous  boolc.  "Nuclear  Weap- 
ons and  Foreign  Policy."  and  executive 
director  of  the  Rockefeller  report  on  our 
relative  military  position.  In  his  article. 
Dr.  Kissinger  states: 

Because  many  Europeans  doubt  our  stead- 
iness and  reliability,  the  repeated  declara- 
tions that  the  United  .'States  will  stand  firm 
on  Berlin  have  proved  relatively  Ineffective, 
all  the  more  so  as  our  deeds  are  so  Incon- 
sistent with  otir  words 

It  Is  diffletilt  to  convey  determination 
while  redoelng  our  armed  forces  and  focus- 
ing the  national  attention  on  a  balanced 
budget. 

That  is  the  way  these  actions  impress 
our  allies. 

Should  we  not  consider  also  how  they 
impress  the  Communists,  as  the  latter 
continue  their  push  against  the  walls  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Missiles 
and  Diplomacy."  from  the  current  issue 
of  Life  magazine.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  read  the  outstanding  article  by 
James  Shepley  to  which  the  editorial  re- 
fers. The  article  is  published  in  the 
same  issue  of  Life  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooto, 
as  follows: 

Ml88n.XS   AITD    Dxn.OMACT 

Tmnlng  from  the  Immediate  crisis  to  a 
longer  term  problem :  Li  the  President's  de- 
fense budget  too  small?  There  Is  a  strong 
argument,  made  on  pag«  117.  that  It  should 
be  reopened  and  enlarged  to  offset  the  "mis- 
sile gap"  of  1961-85.  during  which  critical 
years  the  Russians  will  otherwise  enjoy  a 
8-to-l  edge  in  InstaUed  ICBM  capacity.  By 
doubling  our  Atlas  orders  for  those  years  at 
a  cost  of  some  SSOO  mlUlon  a  year,  we  could 
reduce  the  chances  that  Bussla  might  get  the 
drop  on  us. 

The  arguments  are  not  all  on  one  aide. 
Since  our  preeent  nucktar  deUvery  systems 
are  enough  to  destroy  everything  In  Russia, 
why  pay  more?  Filling  the  gap  would  be  to 
Indulge  In  what  Is  gniesomely  known  as 
overkllL  The  argument  proceeds  to  techni- 
cal questions  of  launching  times,  warning 
margins,  and  accuracy  probabUltles.  which 
we  shall  not  piirsue  here. 

But  two  observations  we  will  make.  First, 
budgetary  oonslderatlom;  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  decide  the  Isiiue.  Second,  there 
are  political  reasons  for  Ailing  the  gap  that 
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the  President  and  Secretary  MoXIroy  may 
have  imderestlmated. 

As  to  ths  budget,  we  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  President's  determination  to  balance 
It — and  as  dose  to  his  $77  blllkm  estimate 
as  possible.  But  the  defense  component  of 
that  budget  (a40S  billion)  was  set  before 
the  case  for  more  Atlas  squadnms  had  been 
thoroughly  made  Inside  the  Pentagon.  It 
shoiUd  therefore  be  reopened  on  Its  own 
merits.  If  200  more  Atlases  are  a  good  In- 
surance buy,  the  annual  $600  million  pre- 
mium can  certainly  be  found.  If  It  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere  In  the  preeent  military 
budget,  then  It  can  be  fovind  In  the  $36 
blUlon  scheduled  for  civilian  Bp>endlng.  The 
farm  program  alone  Is  budgeted  at  $6  bU- 
llon.  Farmers,  like  most  Americans.  wotQd 
presumably  accept  a  10-percent  cut  for  the 
sake  of  survlvaL 

The  budget  ceUing  must  remain  at  a  Cae- 
sar's-wlfe  distance  from  any  suepiclon  that  It 
Is  controlling  In  a  major  defense  policy  de- 
cision. We  can  afford  what  we  need — and 
without  unbalancing  the  critical  1960  budget. 

Our  second  obeervatlon  is  that  the  physical 
security  of  the  continental  United  States  Is 
not  the  only  thing  at  stake  here.  Regardless 
of  any  seciuity  risk,  there  Is  also  a  grave 
political  risk  In  accepting  a  second-class 
role  In  the  mlssUe  race. 

"Atomic  missile  blackmail"  is  a  new  and 
dangerous  variable  In  the  equations  of  the 
cold  war.  The  United  States,  we  trust  and 
predict,  wiU  not  succumb  to  It  so  long  as  we 
have  any  retaliatory  power  at  all.  But  un- 
like the  peace  we  are  trying  to  keep,  the 
courage  of  an  alliance  Is  not  Indivisible. 

For  all  Its  NATO  Installations.  Europe  as 
a  whole  could  no  more  defend  itself  against 
an  all-out  Soviet  assault  than  could  the 
city  of  Berlin.  Its  security  and  self-con- 
fidence depend  on  the  commitment  to  NATO 
of  UJS.  policy  and  UJS.  arms — In  short,  on 
SAC.  Every  politician  In  Europe  knows  this 
whether  he  admits  It  or  not.  Thus  the  U.S. 
defense  budget  Is  an  International  Issue.  A 
marked  Soviet  superiority  In  missiles  might 
or  might  not  endanger  the  continental 
United  States,  but  It  certainly  could  mean  a 
marked  deterioration  In  the  political  morale 
of  NATO's  weaker  links.  Already  there  Is  an 
alarming  reluctance  (except  In  Britain)  to 
accept  IC3M'B  lert  they  make  Europe  too 
concpicuouB  as  a  Soviet  target. 

No  doubt  the  Russians  are  as  reluctant  as 
we  are  to  fire  an  ICBM  In  anger.  But  they 
are  ready  enough  to  brandish  them  for  po- 
litical effect.  When  Marshal  Malinovsky  re- 
cently boasted,  "Your  arms  are  to  short" — 
meaning  our  ICBM's — he  was  speaking  not 
as  a  military  tactician  but  as  a  Communist 
propagandist.  If  we  are  going  to  play  In 
the  missile  league,  neither  a  hedgehog  nor  a 
poormouth  stance  Is  appropriate.  The  size, 
range,  and  numbers  of  our  weapons  are  part 
of  the  strength  of  our  diplomacy,  essential  to 
keeping  followers  of  a  strong  American  dipo- 
matlc  lead.  If  our  aUles  should  suspect  us 
of  their  own  worst  falling  In  NATO,  namely, 
military  cheese-paring  for  the  sake  of  do- 
mestic politics,  their  oonfldenoe  In  the  al- 
liance would  sink  to  the  level  of  their  confi- 
dence in  themselves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
woud  now  appear  to  some  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  giving  a  higher  priority  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget  than  he  is  to  meeting 
the  growing  threat  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  a  statement  In  a  thought-provoking 
speech  made  last  February  14  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont.    He  said: 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  to  choose  between 
eonlUctlng  values,  and  he  chose  the  greater 
ones. 


He  eould  havs  balanced  the  btidget.  and 
lost  the  Union.  , 

He  could  have  held  dovm  the  national 
debt,  and  perpetuated  slavuy. 

And  no  doubt  had  he  chosen  the  latter 
course,  he  would  have  been  applauded  by 
many  solid  cltlxens  ot  that  day. 

People  are  beginning  to  realize,  as  was 
stated  editorially  yesterday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  that  the  accuracy  of  many 
predictions,  made  after  ^utnik.  that  the 
balance-of-power  in  the  military  sense 
had  shifted  to  the  Communist  bloc  has 
become  evident;  because,  as  the  Star 
states,  "the  Soviet  Union  is  acting  with 
a  cool  confidence  and  single-mindedness 
that  did  not  prevail  on  earlier  oc- 
casions." 

If  Presidmt  Eisenhower  is  attempting 
to  Justify  further  the  reduction  of  our 
conventional  forces  on  the  ground  of 
the  need  for  economy,  then  why  does  he 
not  take  those  steps  toward  the  fxirtber 
service  unification  which  he  himself  ad- 
vocated some  IS  years  ago— and  in  that 
way  modernize  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  our  Defense  Department  on 
the  basis  of  progress,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  let  it  operate  on  the  basis  of 
tradition? 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  have  more 
confidence  in  the  basic  strength  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  than  appar- 
ently do  those  who  fear  that  an  adequate 
defense  program  will  spell  bankruptcy. 

Some  of  VIS  believe  that  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  our  productive  capacity  would 
go  further  toward  balancing  the  budget 
than  will  the  current  policy  of  retrench- 
ment backed  by  this  administration. 

What  faces  us  now,  however,  is  what 
we  plan  to  do  in  the  few  weeks  remain- 
ing before  May  27,  or  June  27,  or  July 
27,  as  p>ointed  out  so  ably  on  this  floor 
on  February  26  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

As  the  people  of  the  world  hear  and 
read  all  these  contradictory  statements, 
are  not  they  Justified  in  asking  what  has 
happened  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  late 
great  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  said, 
"Speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick." 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Rscoto  two 
articles  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  February  6  and  March  7,  by  Oen. 
Thomas  Phillips,  one  entitled  "McElroy 
Has  Admitted  that  United  States  will 
have  200  ICBM's  in  1962  Against  600  for 
Russia,"  and  the  other  "Conflict  Over 
Berlin  Could  Not  Be  Limited,  McElroy 
Says";  and  also  an  article  by  Jack  Ray- 
mond from  the  March  7  New  York  Times 
cm  the  subject  of  air  alert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  6, 
1959] 

McElbot  Has  AoMrrrn)  That  VtrmD  Statfs 
Wtix  Have  200  ICBM's  in  1962  Against  600 
FOB  Russia — Bttt  Plannzbs  Nottno  Oub 
Tailvkx  To  Think  as  Fast  as  Tkchnologi- 
cu.  RrvoLtmoN  Demands  Peak  Soviet  Wiu. 
Hold  Unbeatable  Makgin  bt  1964 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  R.  Phillips.  UjBJL 
(retired) 

Washtncton,  February  6. — Secretairy  of  De- 
fexiEe  Neil  H.  McElroy  privately,  and  In  ex- 
ecutive testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
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Bei-rioam  Oommlttoe,  h**  »dmltt«<l  that  tbe 
United  StatM  wlU  tiave  300  Intercontinental 
bsUlstlc  mlssUes  in  IMa,  whUe  RUMla  wlU 
have  600.  He  believes  that  our  diversified  ar- 
senal of  other  weapons.  Including  our  stra- 
tegic bombing  force,  will  make  up  for  this 
particular  missile  lag. 

His  estimates  for  the  United  States  in- 
clude 80  Atlas  ICBWm  and  110  Titans,  9 
and  11  squadrons  respectively.  Atlas  de- 
velopment is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The 
90  Atlases  can  be  expected  to  be  ready,  al- 
though the  first  fiilly  operational  squadron 
will  not  be  ready,  according  to  Indiistry 
sources,  by  the  first  part  of  1960  as  McElroy 
haa  asserted.  The  first  fully  operational 
squadron  wlU  be  ready,  if  all  goes  according 
to  plan,  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

The  Titan  ICBM,  being  developed  by  Mar- 
tin Aircraft,  was  originally  on  a  schedule 
about  1  year  behind  Atlas.  This  has  slipped 
to  18  months  behind.  All  attempted  live 
tests  have  faUed  to  date. 

INDICATION  or  ntOB 

If  the  slippage  is  not  made  up,  the  first 
Titan  operational  squadron  will  not  be  in 
readiness  imtll  early  in  1962.  This  indicates, 
obvloxisly.  that  the  McElroy  schedule  of  hav- 
ing 11  Titan  squadrons  operational  in  1962 
will  not  be  met. 

In  contrast  the  McElroy  estimate  of  600 
Soviet  ICBM's  at  that  time  is  on  the  low 
side.  Such  estimates,  where  the  other  per- 
son's plans  and  Intentions  are  not  known, 
are  usually  made  with  considerable  latitude, 
with  a  bottom  fioor  and  a  top  ceUlng.  This 
estimate  appears  to  be  a  bottom,  rather 
than  a  median  or  top  estimate. 

A  great  many  officers  in  the  Air  Force,  as 
well  as  planners  from  other  services,  are  not 
at  all  satisfied  that  the  diversified  U.S. 
arsenal  of  other  weapons  can  make  good  the 
missile  lag.  It  is  their  opinion  that  the 
significance  of  the  military  revolution  made 
by  balllstle  missiles  has  not  penetrated  the 
thinking  of  the  average  officer. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  command- 
ing the  ballistic  missile  division  of  the  Air 
Vorce,  is  one  such.  Before  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness and  Space  Subcommittees,  he  was 
the  lone  official  to  question  the  adequacy 
at  the  UJB.  missile  program. 

Crm   OBBAT  DAMOXa 

"In  view  of  the  very  great  danger,"  he  told 
tbe  subcommittee,  "we  should  be  building 
larger  lOBM  forces." 

One  scientist,  speaking  of  the  lag  in  under- 
standing the  importance  of  long-range  bal- 
listic missiles,  said  that  we  are  sociologically 
backward  in  the  midst  of  an  exploding  tech- 
nological revolution.  The  minds  of  the  iisers 
Of  the  new  weap>ons.  In  other  words,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  poesibilitles  of  the 
weapons. 

In  contrast,  Soviet  military  men  seem  to 
have  retired  into  their  ivory  tower  in  the 
early  phases  of  missile  development  and  to 
hare  thought  through  the  implications  and 
poaslbllities  of  the  missile  revolution  In  war. 

If  the  assimiption  Is  accepted  that  the 
United  States  should  proceed  to  manufac- 
ture more  ICBM's  on  an  urgent  basis  and  as 
early  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  orders  for  Atlas. 

When  the  Titan  project  was  initiated  1 
year  after  the  Atlas  was  given  the  green  light, 
it  was  thought  that  Titan  was  a  more  sophis- 
ticated approach  and  would  have  consider- 
able advantages  in  range  and  payload.  As 
Atlas  has  been  improved  during  development, 
most  of  Its  disadvantages  in  comparison  to 
Titan  have  disappeared. 

pxaroaicANCB  battno 
Atlas  will  have  performance  within  2  per- 
cent or  3  percent  of  Titan.  Both  missiles  vise 
some  Rocketdyne  engines  clustered  two  to- 
gether in  the  first  stage.  The  Atlas  has  a 
suBtainer  engine  of  60.000  povuids  of  thrust 
clustered  with  the  other  two  engines.     The 


Titan  has  a  second  stage  rocket  with  60,000 
pounds  of  thrust. 

The  Titan  was  planned  to  use  Inertlal 
guidance,  whereas  Atlas  has  a  combination 
of  inertlal  and  external  radio  guidance.  The 
external,  or  redundant,  guidance  of  the  Atlas 
makes  it  difficult  to  put  it  in  xmderground 
protected  launching  pads. 

Atlas,  however,  after  the  first  four  squad- 
rons have  been  built,  will  be  changed  to  all 
inertlal  guidance  nnd  can  then  be  placed 
undergroimd  as  easily  as  any  other  missile. 

It  Is,  therefore,  feasible  to  Increase  the 
production  of  Atlas.  In  view  of  the  minor 
advantages  still  to  be  exi>ected  from  Titan, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it 
would  not  now  be  better  to  go  all  out  for 
Atlas  and  to  stop  fiU'ther  development  at 
Titan. 

If  heavier  loads  are  desirable,  and  Soviet 
mlBslles  do  carry  warheads  of  three  times  tbe 
explosive  force  of  U.S.  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  a  second  stage  can  be  placed 
on  Atlas.  This  is  already  under  way  in  plans 
to  use  the  Atlas  as  a  first-stage  booster  with 
a  second -stage  rocket  for  space  probes  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

APPABKNT  AOTANCS  TADWB 

Three  and  one-half  years  ago,  when  the 
decision  to  build  Titan  in  addition  to  Atlas 
was  made.  Its  design  seemed  to  be  much 
more  sophisticated,  a  definite  step  forward. 
With  the  greater  knowledge  and  experience 
of  today,  it  no  longer  appears  to  be  a  material 
advance. 

Real  advances  can  be  made  only  when  a 
family  of  rocket  boosters  of  various  thrusU 
has  been  developed.  Except  for  second -stage 
engines  and  the  mllllon-pound-thnut  en- 
gine being  developed  by  NASA,  no  family  ot 
boosters  Is  under  way. 

Instead,  the  United  States  is  pinning  all  its 
hopes  on  the  soUd-propellent  Mlnuteman 
missile.  This  is  the  magic  blrd-ln-tbe-bush 
that  is  keeping  us  from  doing  all  possible 
with  Atlas,  which  is  the  blrd-ln-the-hand. 
Planners  who  look  at  our  hesitation  on  mis- 
siles, oiir  failure  to  think  as  fast  as  the 
technological  revolution  demands,  state 
their  misgivings  that  by  1964  the  U.8J8.R. 
will  have  a  military  advantage  of  such  pro- 
portions that  we  never  can  overcome  it. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch.  Mar.  7. 
19S9] 

CoNiucT  Ovm  BxauN  Cottld  Not  Bs  Lncrm, 
BAcElbot  Sats — Rttssia  VToxtld  Aucost  In- 

■VITABLT     BX     INVOLVKO,     HX     ASaKBTS ^UJB. 

Puofs  ZM  Bnaopx  Basbd  on  BfAJoa  Waa 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  R.  Phlllipe,  XJ3JL 
(retired) 

Washxnoton,  Miu-ch  6. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Neil  H.  McElroy  warned  yesterday  that 
if  the  Berlin  crisis  leads  to  conflict,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  almost  inevitably  be  Involved. 

"I  do  not  see  how  such  a  conflict  in  Europe 
would  be  kept  to  limited  war,"  he  said  at  his 
press  conference.  Our  plans  for  war  in 
Europe,  he  said,  have  always  been  based  on 
the  requirements  for  a  major  war. 

If  we  mobilise,  McElroy  declared,  it  will  be 
for  more  than  fighUng  a  limited  war  in  East 
Germany  over  Berlin. 

McElroy  refused  to  discuss  any  Pentagon 
plans,  declaring  that  it  obviously  would  be 
improper  to  do  so.  He  said  that  various  con- 
tingencies are  being  considered  now  on  the 
staff  level. 

Asked  about  air  alert  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  declared 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  considered 
it.  but  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary  at  this 
time. 

About  one-third  of  SACTi  bombers  are  on 
16-mlnute  ground  alert  now,  he  added,  and 
an  air  alert  can  be  ordered  at  any  time  It 
appears  to  be  necessary. 


at'uai'i  I  txjuwuiL  saaeioit 


A  few  hours  before  his  press  conference 
McElroy  had  attended  a  special  meeting  of 
tbe  National  Security  Council,  which  had 
dealt  with  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  the  un- 
visual  step  had  been  taken  to  announce  tlie 
subject  of  the  meeting.  Coming  after  his 
meeting  with  the  President  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  NSC,  McElroy 's  statements  were 
given  substantial  weight  as  an  indication  of 
n.S.  policy  and  outlook. 

McElroy  said  that  at  this  stage  the  Berlin 
crisis  is  no  more  serious  than  were  the  Que- 
moy  and  Lebanon  crises  last  year. 

"All  of  them  have  been  potentially  inflam- 
matory," he  said,  "and  so  Is  this  one."  That 
is  the  exact  reason  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  to  move  with  great  de- 
liberation, but  with  firmness. 

McElroy  said  In  reference  to  a  possible  Ber« 
lin  blockade  that  It  was  not  a  situation  where 
it  appeared  a  solution  could  be  worked  out 
with  ground  forces.  He  declared,  however, 
that  no  plans  had  been  made  for  an  airlift 
at  this  time.  The  solution,  in  case  of  a 
blockade,  he  said,  might  be  a  combination  ot 
air  and  ground  or  either  singly. 

MUCUCAB   WBAPONB 

Asked  about. the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Secretary  said  that  nuclear 
weapons  of  aU  kinds  will  be  used  as  required 
for  military  purposes. 

But.  he  added,  "There  Is  reluctance  to  use 
them  unless  large  action  Is  indicated,  but  we 
shall  continue  to  feel  free  to  use  them — 
always  only  by  authorization  of  the  Pres- 
ident— but  I  hope  we  won't  reach  the  action 
where  that  kind  of  weai>on  Is  reqiilred." 

Asked  whether  the  United  SUtes  had  given 
West  Germany  nuclear-capable  weapons^ 
that  is,  the  delivery  systems  for  nuclear 
weapons,  McElroy  said  we  had  not.  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  West  Germany  had 
bought  the  Matador,  a  winged  mlssUe  that 
can  carry  a  nuclear  warhead  600  miles,  and 
Nike  air  defense  missiles. 

The  latter,  while  built  primarily  for  i;se  as 
air  defense  weapons,  can  be  armed  with 
nuclear  warheads  and  \ised  against  groimd 
targets. 

The  Rxissians  have  objected  to  tlie  Nike- 
Hercules  air  defense  missile  Jxist  as  strongly 
as  they  have  to  supplying  Germany  with 
surface-to-surface  ballistic  missiles. 

DISCOUNTS    SUBPBIBB    ATTACK 

The  Secretary  discounted  the  capability 
of  the  Russians  to  launch  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  United  States.  To  coordinate  such 
an  attack,  he  said,  would  require  a  large 
amount  of  radio  conununlcatlons,  which  can 
be  monitored,  and  considerable  movements 
of  troops  and  aircraft. 

He  beUeves,  with  missile  laimching  sites 
dispersed  as  greatly  as  they  must  be,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  requirements  ot 
preparation  for  war.  that  a  surprise  attack 
is  unlikely.  The  Russians  appear  genuinely 
interested,  he  said,  in  reaching  an  agree- 
ment that  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  • 
surprise  attack. 

If  the  Russians  were  making  obvioxis  mili- 
tary preparations,  McElroy  said,  the  situa- 
tion would  "pose  a  very  serious  problem  for 
the  President."  The  choice  whether  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  If  to  all  appearances  a 
potential  enemy  was  making  preparations 
for  a  surprise  attack,  would  be  "rery,  verj 
rough."  he  said. 

HOT  BaCAMJUXJ 

McElroy  said  one  bad  thing  about  missiles 
was  that  they  are  not  recallable  once  they 
have  been  laxmched.  In  contrast,  bombers 
can  be  alerted  and  started  on  their  way  and 
stiU  be  brought  back  up  to  the  last  minute. 

McElroy  failed  to  clarify  hU  remark  made 
Monday  on  Capitol  Hill  that  whUe  this  ooun- 
try's  policy  is  that  It  vrlU  not  strike  the  first 
blow  to  a  war.  this  might  not  always  be 
true. 
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Plans  to  redtiee  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  strength  to  870,000  and  176,000  re- 
spectively have  not  been  changed,  McElroy 
stated.  Tbeee  levels  to  be  reached  June  30, 
will  require  a  further  red-action  in  the  Army 
of  30,000  men  and  a  lestier  number  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

He  admitted  that  thin  win  require  the 
elimination  of  one  division  from  the  Stra- 
trglc  Army  Corpe.  Although  the  Secretary 
did  not  say  so,  the  divlslcn  to  be  eliminated 
is  ineffective  as  a  part  of  the  8TRAC  force, 
because  It  is  exclusively  engaged  in  training 
and  rotating  troops  to  overseas  units. 

Queried  about  his  personal  plans  for  the 
future.  McElroy  said  that  he  planned  to  re- 
main as  Secretary  of  Defease  for  most  of  the 
current  year  and  until  the  1961  budget  had 
been  established  in  Its  major  outlines.  If 
there  were  an  emergency,  however,  and  the 
President  asked  him  to  continue  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  he  would  do  so,  McElroy  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,  1953] 

An  Albtt  Goal.  Bnu.  Tbab  Awat — ^Plan  roa 
eoo  UB.  Bombbw  To  Bb  Rxaot  nc  15 
MiMui—  LiHKKD  TO  B.tax  BDiuiiMa 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washington.  March  6. — A  defense  system 
that  win  permit  at  least  600  bombers,  one- 
third  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  strik- 
ing force,  to  be  ready  for  takeoff  in  15 
minutes  Is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in 
about  a  year. 

Authoritative  sources  raid  today  that  the 
alert  plan  was  adopted  as  a  goal  more  than 
a  year  ago,  in  response  to  Soviet  missile 
achievements. 

In  the  meantime,  demands  have  grown 
for  a  system  under  which  a  certain  number 
of  nuclear-armed  bombers  would  always  be 
aloft  as  a  precaution  against  surprise  attack. 

The  administration  has  rejected  the  air- 
borne-alert proposal  as  t  has  rejected  de- 
mands that  the  United  States  match  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  production  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles. 

Dfounrr  rLANNSD 

However,  Representative  Obobcx  H.  Maron, 
chairman  of  tbe  House  Defence  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee,  said  today  that  his  com- 
mittee would  explore  the  controversy  fully. 

**We  need  to  know  mtich  more  about  it 
than  anybody  seems  to  know,"  the  Texas 
Democrat  said. 

Mr.  Mabon  said  that  he  has  been  push- 
ing the  Air  Force  for  information  in  connec- 
tion with  the  air  borne-alert  proposal.  Rep- 
resentative Dakikl  J.  FiooD.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  advocate  of  the  proposal, 
estimated  that  It  would  c<)et  about  $1  billion 
a  year  to  carry  out. 

Ofllclals  conceded  that  some  confusion 
had  developed  In  the  administration's  por- 
trayal of  the  actual  status  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command's  readinees. 

tCEUIOT'S    8TATBMBWT 

A  statement  by  Nell  H.  McElroy,  Secretary 
Of  Defense,  was  cited.  The  Secretary  told 
his  news  conference  yesterday  that  about 
one-third  of  the  SAC  force  was  on  ground 
alert  now. 

"We  do  not  have  an  air  alert  because  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  find  a  military 
need  for  an  air  alert,"  Mr.  McQroy  said. 
"We  do  have  about  one-tliird  of  our  medium 
and  heavy  bombers  on  15-mlnute  ground 
alert.  That  Is  what  is  retj^arded  as  the  mili- 
tary requirement  at  this  time." 

Officials  said  that  the  Secretary  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  the  one-third 
goal  has  been  achieved.  The  goal  of  one- 
third  ground  readiness — that  is,  with  crews 
and  planes  ready  for  takeoff  within  16  min- 
utes— depends  on  a  base  dispersal  building 
program  that  will  not  be  completed  for  an- 
other year,  authorltlee  said. 

The  present  IS-mlnute  alert  capability 
of  SAC  Is  a  secret,  but  It  Is  understood  to 


include  400  aircraft.  One-third  of  the 
SAC  Is  600  planes. 

The  15-mlnute  warning  time  has  been 
adopted  as  a  standard  on  the  premise  that 
that  would  be  all  the  warning  the  United 
States  could  expect  should  the  Soviet  Union 
decide  to  launch  a  surprise  attack  with  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles. 

It  U  estimated  that  a  6,000-mile  ICBM, 
armed  with  a  nuclear  warhead,  could  reach 
its  target  in  about  30  minutes. 

There  was  also  reaction  to  Mr.  Mcelroy's 
statement  that  a  stirprlse  nuclear  attack, 
with  all  the  preparations  that  It  would  en- 
tail, was  virtually  Impossible  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Pint,  it  was  said  that  Mr.  McElroy's 
statement,  which  he  said  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ap- 
peared to  undercut  President  Elsenhower's 
frequently  voiced  concern  about  sxirprlse  at- 
tack. 

It  was  recalled  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
only  with  reluctance  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  ridicule,  agreed  to  negotiations 
to  prevent  surprise  attack. 

Second,  the  Secretary's  statement  was  re- 
garded as  an  effort  to  refute  criticism  of  the 
administration's  policy  on  the  production 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

According  to  this  policy,  the  umted  States 
will  not  attempt  to  match  the  Soviet  Union 
ICBM  for  ICBM,  although  it  Is  expected  that 
Moscow  may  produce  as  many  as  600  or 
more  by  1962. 

Pentagon  sources  confirmed  today  that 
an  Air  Force  study  has  been  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  calling  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  some  400  ICBM's  by  mid- 1963  in- 
stead of  about  200,  as  presently  planned. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  two  editorials  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "On  and  Off." 
March  6.  and  '"The  Missing  Rudder," 
March  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6.  1959] 

On  and  Off 

If  it  were  not  so  deadly  serious  it  would  be 
funny.  On  Wednesday  President  Eisen- 
hower api>eared  to  take  a  more  optimistic  if 
somewhat  malfocused  view  of  the  differences 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's recent  rudeness  and  rigidity.  Yes- 
terday morning,  as  if  In  response  to  criticism 
that  the  administration  does  not  appear  to 
be  taking  the  situation  seriously  enough,  Mr. 
Elsenhower  held  a  special  meeting  of  the 
National  Security  Council  on  Berlin  and  the 
Oerman  problem — Just  after  Mr.  Krushchev 
had  turned  on  the  vrarm  spigot  in  Leipzig 
and  said  that  the  deadline  on  Berlin  might 
be  postponed.  Then  yesterday  afternoon, 
amid  the  reports  that  the  administration 
was  considering  some  sort  of  gesture  of  pre- 
paredness. Defense  Secretary  McElroy  as- 
serted that  there  are  no  plans  for  partial 
mobilization  or  for  deferring  military  man- 
power cuts,  although  other  steps  are  being 
considered. 

It  Is  all  very  confusing.  Of  course,  the 
situation  itself  is  confusing,  no  doubt  as  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  tactic  by  Mr.  Khrtish- 
chev.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  fine  line 
iMtween  prudence  and  panic,  between  re- 
straint and  recklessness.  One  can  readily 
have  sympathy  with  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary McElroy  in  their  wish  not  to  seem 
either  frightened  or  provocative.  But  the 
possibilities  In  Berlin  are  frightening,  even 
if,  as  everyone  must  hope,  they  do  not  come 
to  pass.  There  is  a  danger  that  in  falling 
to  give  some  further  indication  of  serious 
preparation  now  the  United  States  will  seem 
not  confident  but  complacent. 


Mr.  lieSIroy  hinted  strongly,  to  be  sure, 
that  something  Is  betng  done  to  strengthen 
forces  oQxtT  than  ground  forces,  presum- 
ably meaning  air  forces.  He  also  implied 
that  any  war  over  Btflin  could  not  be  kept 
limited,  and  that  henoe  any  trouble  over 
Berlin  might  invite  an  all-out  response. 

Certainly  It  is  dilBeult  to  imagine  any 
direct  clash  with  ti>e  Russians  remaining 
limited  for  very  long.  The  United  States 
must  consider  the  grave  possibility  of  large 
nuclear  war.  But  Is  there  not  also  a  danger 
in  seeming  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would 
convert  any  conflict  with  the  Russians  into 
all-out  war  even  though  the  circumstances 
might  argue  for  extraordinarily  efforts  to 
limit  it?  There  woiild  always  be  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  the  case  of  a  skirmish  over 
a  supped  convoy  or  the  like,  we  would  in 
fact  push  the  button  for  nuclear  war  that 
also  might  result  in  destruction  being  rained 
on  the  United  States.  The  curious  Mr. 
Krushchev,  an  Inveterate  gambler,  might 
be  tempted  to  find  out — ^to  the  woeful  detri- 
ment of  all  of  us. 

What  should  be  done  to  beef  up  the 
limited  war  forces  in  Europe  at  tills  partic- 
ular time  is  debatable.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
McElroy's  annoxincement  that  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  manpower  reductions  will  pro- 
ceed as  scheduled  is  psychologically  harm- 
ful, whether  cm:  not  these  will  have  any  In- 
fiuence  on  the  forces  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  in  NATO.  We  suspended  the  cuts 
at  the  time  of  Quemoy,  b\it  wont  do  it 
over  Berlin.  This  seems  to  say  that  we  j\ist 
won't  pay  the  price  for  a  limited  war  force, 
thereby  virtually  Insuring  that  any  war 
would  be  all-out. 

The  same  pc^nt  is  applicable  respecting 
the  rather  futile  argument  over  who  would 
strike  the  first  blow.  Mr  McElroy  asserted 
that  we  woxild  not  commit  suicide;  that  we 
would  have  means  of  detecting  a  coming 
Soviet  blow  and  taking  action.  But  of  course 
after  Soviet  missiles  had  been  sent  on  their 
way,  American  retaliation  would  not  be  very 
consoling  even  if  it  would  affect  the  con- 
clusion. A  deterrent  is  succesefvil  only  If  it 
deters  any  sort  of  attack  or  plan  for  attack 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  here  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Administration,  that  we  cannot  afford 
an  across-the-board  defense,  is  so  distressing 
and  damaging. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  7.  1969] 

Thx  Missino  Ritddxb 

It  is  time,  we  think,  for  the  Democratic 
majority  In  Congress  to  assert  the  leadership 
that  has  been  lacking  from  the  administra- 
tion in  the  looming  crisis  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  country  and  Its  Allies  may  very 
shortiy  face  an  extremely  touchy  and  de- 
manding military  problem  over  Berlin.  It 
will  take  far  more  than  vague  reasstu-ances  of 
bipartisanship,  such  as  emerged  from  con- 
gressional leaders  after  their  meeting  with 
the  President  yesterday,  to  convince  the  Al- 
lies and  the  Russians  that  American  inten- 
tions are  backed  with  carefully  conceived 
plans.  Generalizations  about  standing  firm 
and  rallying  aroimd  the  fiag  really  do  not 
mean  very  much. 

Perhaps  the  administration  is  doing  mtich 
more  than  it  acknowledges  publicly.  If 
American  policy  were  to  zig  every  time  Mr. 
Khrxishchev  zagged,  the  country  soon  would 
become  seasick.  It  Is  easy  to  be  too  im- 
patient and  too  critical.  Nevertheless,  the 
administration's  public  position  has  seemed 
to  alternate  between  optimism  about  ne- 
gotiations and  the  ill-considered  assertion  of 
Secretary  McElroy  that  any  war  over  Berlin 
would  be  of  the  all-out  variety.  With  Mr. 
Dulles  ailing,  the  administration  gives  the 
ImfR^aelon  that  it  Is  operating  without  any 
consistent  and  thought-out  guidance  in  this 
crucial  area  of  foreign  affairs.  And  appear- 
ances can  be  terribly  important. 

What  can  be  done?  One  would  think  that 
the  first  thing  the  administration  would  do 
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would  be  to  h*lt  tb»  sehadtdcd  rwtaetlona 
la  Army  and  lAuln*  Oorpa  iii*npow«r.  Suob 
moTM  M  the  prospeotlT*  eut  in  th*  Btrateglo 
Army  Oorp*  from  four  to  tlir««  dl^laloiu  hav* 
•  devMtatlng  payctaologloal  effeot  at  thia 
time.  TlMy  seem  to  say  tbat  this  coxintry 
dellberatsly  prefers  all-out  nuclear  war  to 
limited  war.  In  tbe  imliappy  event  that  a 
clash  should  come,  and  Is  constituting  it* 
forces  accordingly. 

Beyond  this,  Adlal  Stevenson  has  suggested 
in  ii  speech  in  Boston  that  a  resolute  stand 
against  Interference  in  Berlin  be  coupled 
with  exploration  of  a  possible  settlement  In 
Europe  "less  unstable  and  explosive  than  the 
preHent  situation,"  and  that  Democratic 
leaders  in  Congress  attempt  to  focus  public 
opinion.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  in  an  article  written  several  weeks 
ago  advocated  the  strengthening  of  conven- 
tional NATO  forces  in  Europe.  Senator 
Jackson  has  called  for  the  mobilization  of 
four  or  five  additional  Army  divisions  to 
underglrd  diplomacy. 

Some  or  all  of  these  things  may  be  neces- 
■ary.  Of  course.  Congress  cannot  Itself 
fnune  foreign  policy  or  conduct  negotiations, 
for  the  responsibility  still  rests  with  the  ad- 
ministration. What  it  can  do  is  urge  de- 
tailed military  planning  for  defense  of  land 
access  to  Berlin  and  any  clash  with  the 
Russians,  and  encourage  Western  counter- 
proposals on  the  larger  differences  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  the  underlying  need  is  not  so  much 
partial  mobilization,  however  important  that 
may  become  in  the  present  situation.  It  is, 
rather,  the  achievement  and  continuation  of 
military  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
is  a  long-range  rather  than  a  short-range 
problem.  Ever  since  the  first  sputnik  Soviet 
leaders  have  thrown  their  weight  around. 
The  administration  has  compounded  Its  mis- 
calculation on  the  significance  of  the  earth 
satellite  with  a  willingness  to  accept  numeri- 
cal inferiority  in  missiles  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  prepare  adequately  to  cope  with 
limited  war. 

It  Is  this,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
is  undercutting  American  diplomacy:  and  It 
is  here  that  leadership  is  most  necessary. 
Rir  beyond  the  particular  crisis  over  Berlin, 
if  we  are  to  avert  war  and  reach  any  sort  of 
eventual  settlement  with  the  Russians,  this 
will  have  to  stem  from  military  equality. 
The  most  Important  thing  that  Democratic 
leaders  such  as  Senators  Johnson  and  Pitl- 
BRiGHT  could  do  to  Strengthen  confidence  in 
the  country's  position,  in  this  newspaper's 
Judgment,  would  be  to  serve  notice  of  their 
intention  to  increase  the  military  budget  so 
as  to  overcome  the  missile  gap  and  provide 
for  more  adequate  limited  war  preparedness. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  an  editorial  by  Bob  Hotz  from 
Aviation  Week,  February  23,  entitled 
"Will  We  Close  Jie  Missile  Gap?"  and  a 
Roscoe  Drummond  article  from  the 
March  6  issue  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  and  an  article  only  this 
morning  by  Miss  Marguerite  Higgins  in 
the  same  paper  entitled  "After  Ike.  the 
Deluge?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(Prom  Aviation  Week,  Feb.  23,  1950] 
Wnj,  Wx  Closx  trx  Missilb  Gap? 
The  recent  congressional  hearings  on  the 
current  United  States  defense  posture  and 
the  program  planned  for  its  future  develop- 
ment in  an  era  of  revolutionary  technical 
change  in  weapons  development  have  thrown 
a  glaring  spotUght  on  three  facto  vital  to 


the  futur*  surrlTal  of  this  Nation.    They 
•re: 

1.  Tht  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  numerical 
superiority  of  3  to  1  in  intercontinental  bal- 
listic mlaeles  for  at  least  the  next  3  years. 
Tills  is  the  most  conservative  estimate  of  o\ir 
national  intelligence  agency  and  lias  i>een 
reduced  from  earlier  estimates  without  much 
explanation  of  why  such  reductions  were 
rather  hastily  made.  Other  sources  with 
access  to  the  same  IntelUgence  data  dis- 
pensed in  secret  briefings,  such  as  Senator 
Stuabt  Stmington,  unequivocally  state  the 
admitted  Soviet  superiority  Is  actually  4  to  1. 
Based  on  our  own  sources,  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  even  Senatxir  Symington's  estimate 
as  being  unduly  conservative. 

2.  The  United  States  has  no  present  plans 
for  attempting  to  close  this  ICBM  gap  be- 
for  1962  at  the  eiu'liest.  This  was  made 
abundantly  clear  by  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy  in  his  testimony  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mr. 
McElroy  also  made  it  clear  that  plans  for 
closing  the  gap  by  1963  were  based  largely 
on  the  hoped  for  operational  use  of  new 
missiles  that  are  still  in  the  early  research 
and  development  stage  and  which,  in  fact, 
may  not  meet  what  many  observers  consider 
to   l>e  unrealistic   operational  timetables. 

3.  During  this  period  between  now  and 
1963,  the  United  States  strategic  deterrent 
will  depend  upon  a  mixed  bag  of  weapons 
consisting  primarily  of  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's manned  B-47  and  B-52  bombers. 
New  weapons  scheduled  to  phase  into  some 
operational  capability  to  assignment  SAC's 
bombers  beglnnln)^  in  1960  include  the 
USAP  Atlas  ICBM  and  the  Navy's  subma- 
rine-launched Polaris  IRBM.  with  the  USAF 
Titan  and  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  scheduled  to 
appear  later.  This  position  again  was  made 
clear  in  Mr.  McElroy's  testimony  before  Con- 
gress, although  some  of  his  earlier  optimistic 
statements  on  operational  capability  dates 
of  new  weapons  were  admitted  to  be  errone- 
ous and  were  corrected  to  later  dates  for 
the  oflicial  record. 

SPEARHXAD   CHANGBB 

Now,  it  is  a  hard  technical  fact  that  must 
be  faced  that  the  sharp  spearhead  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
Instantaneous,  mastiive  retaliation  has  passed 
from  the  600-mlle-per-hour  manned  bomber 
to  the  18,000-mile  per-hour  ICBM.  And,  al- 
though other  elemento  will  stlU  play  a  sup- 
porting role,  it  is  the  quantity,  operational 
development  and  reliability  of  this  megaton- 
tipped  ICBM  spearhead  that  is  the  most 
significant  factor  in  the  immediate  future 
balance  of  military  power. 

With  the  present  planned  and  publicly 
announced  Defense  Department  policy,  we 
are  deliberately  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  a  significant  and  commanding  superi- 
ority in  the  most  significant  weapon  for  the 
next  3  to  5  years.  Our  announced  ICBM  pro- 
gram for  the  next  3  years  will  see  9  squad- 
rons of  Atlas  and  11  squadrons  of  Titan 
ICBM's  emplaced  and  operational  by  1963 — 
a  total  of  only  200  missiles.  From  the  of- 
ficially confirmed  intelligence  estimates,  tills 
Justifies  the  concluF.lon  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  an  operational  ICBM  capability  expand- 
ing from  the  present  to  at  least  600  ICBM's 
by  the  end  of  1962.  It  did  not  take  Niklta 
Khrushchev's  public  announcements  that 
the  Soviets  are  in  series  production  on  their 
ICBM  to  relay  this  fact  to  UJS.  sources. 
And  the  {^eat  ICBM  production  complex 
in  the  Dnlepropetrovsk  area  hardly  lends 
itself  to  concealment  even  in  a  police  state 
such  as  the  U.SJ3.R. 

ATLAS   CAPACrrr 

In  the  face  of  these  ofllcially  admitted  and 
well-documented  facto,  it  is  dil&cult  to 
comphehend  why  the  only  ICBM  production 
line  now  operating  in  this  country  is  opera- 
ting at  hardly  more  than  40  percent  of  ito 
current  tooling  and  plant  capacity.  We  have 
listened  to  all  of  the  argumento  against  in- 


creasing Atlas  production  to  its  current  cap- 
ability to  make  the  only  attempt  now 
feasible  to  cut  the  Soviet  missile  superiority 
to  a  less  dangerous  margm  in  the  next  3  to 
6  years.  None  of  them  really  hold  water  in 
the  face  of  facts. 

The  Atlas  Is  the  only  ICBM  that  has  dem- 
onstrated reasonable  systems  reliability  and 
mission  performance  over  intercontinental 
ranges.  Ito  initial  operational  version,  the 
Atlas  D.  has  a  range  of  more  than  7,600 
nautical  miles,  capable  of  reaching  any  target 
in  the  Soviet  Union  from  any  spot  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  development  growth 
stretch  In  ito  propulsion  system  to  accom- 
modate even  larger  warheads  for  the  future. 
It  is  already  programed  for  inertlal  guidance 
and  ito  internally  pressurized  structure  can 
be  deployed  in  concrete  sUos  or  any  other 
type  of  hardened  base  utilidng  m>«>miim 
dispersal  potential. 

The  total  cost  of  an  immediate  maximum 
acceleration  of  the  Atlas  production  program, 
plus  the  accelerated  base  construction  and 
crew  training  op>erations  required,  is  less 
than  the  $3.6  billion  we  taxpayers  have 
already  spent  to  store  sxirplus  com  in  the 
past  few  years.  Ito  immediate  effect  on  the 
fiscal  1960  budget  would  protmbly  not  ex- 
ceed $500  million. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress,  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  White  House  faced  up  to 
the  grim  facto  they  have  publicly  spread  on 
the  record.  They  must  immediately  tockle 
a  concrete  plan  to  narrow  the  ICBM  gap 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  quickest  and 
only  feasible  method  left  within  the  critical 
time  period  we  face.  The  alternative  is  to 
allow  the  Soviets  to  build  an  ICBM  force 
capable  of  smashing  both  our  own  smaU 
ICBM  capability  and  the  grounded  bombers 
of  SAC  in  one  swift  30-minute  blow. 

BoBKBT  Harm. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  THbxme,  Mar.  6, 

1959] 

PazsmxNT  Ubgkd  To  Takx  Sscond  Look  at 

ICBM  Policy 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — There  are  sober,  somber, 
weighty,  and  mounting  reasons  why  tlie 
Eisenhower  administration  should,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  will,  want  to  take  a  second  hard  look 
at  ito  decision  to  allow  the  Soviets — who 
are  getting  more  truculent,  not  less — to 
maintain  a  3-to-l  lead  in  intercontinental 
missiles  during  the  next  3  years. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  far  from  persuaded  by  the 
line  of  reasoning  advanced  by  President 
Sisenhower  and  Secretary  McElroy  and  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  decision. 

If  this  decision  was  sound  6  months  ago. 
it  is  being  overtaken  by  evento.  Two  oS  the 
evento  are  these: 

1.  The  ever  larger  xise  by  the  Sovleto  of 
their  lead  in  missiles  as  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  diplomatic  blackmail. 

2.  The  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  the 
worst  over  Berlin,  and  the  increasing  aware- 
ness that  the  best  guarantee  against  the 
worst  is  to  show  that  we  are  not  going  to 
permit  the  Sovleto  to  upset  the  balance  of 
mllitery  power. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  am  enough 
of  a  military  expert  to  assert  that  they  Gov- 
ernment is  wrong  in  conceding  a  3-to-l. 
3-to-4-year  missile  lead  to  Moscow.  But  I 
believe  it  to  be  profoundly  true  that  we 
cannot  rest  easy  until  the  President  faith- 
fully reexamines  this  decision  and  offers  more 
conclusive  argimiento  to  the  public  that  it 
is  a  safe  risk. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  mix  of  de- 
terrent power  which  the  United  Stetes  now 
possesses  is  today,  at  this  moment,  unequal 
to  the  danger.  I  am  suggesting  that  by  de- 
liberately allowing  the  KremUn  to  enjoy  ito 
missile  superiority,  we  are  risking  the  future, 
the  visible  future,  in  a  way  which  is  un- 
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necessary,  may  be  imprudent  and  oould  be  a 
catastrophe. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  would  be  Juat 
ducky  to  unbalance  the  budget,  tliat  it 
doesn't  matter  how  much  we  spend  for  mili- 
tary hardware.  It  does  matter.  It  matters 
a  lot.  I  am  suggesting  that  if  the  President, 
after  a  new  look  at  the  Soviet  missile  menace, 
concludes  that  faster  American  production 
is  needed,  he  oould  find  the  needed  funds 
within  the  $40  bilUon  Pentagon  budget.  I 
am  suggesting  that  if  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  Congress  really  believe  their  own  stote- 
ments — that  more  missiles  sooner  are  im- 
perative— they  could  find  the  needed  econo- 
mies within  the  nonmilitary  items  of  the 
budget. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  is 
right  when  he  Insiste  that  our  deterrent 
power  today  is  massive  sad  adequate.  The 
deterrent  of  mutual  terror  prevails.  But  wlU 
it  prevail  next  year  and  the  next  and  the  next 
If  we  concede  the  missile  race  to  the  Com- 
munisto  from  here  to  1964?  We  have  already 
given  the  Sovleto  an  18-month  lead.  And 
what  we  do.  or  fail  to  do.  today  will  determine 
how  we  stend  tomorrow. 

The  overhanging  danger  of  war^-either 
because  the  Communists  are  prepared  to  risk 
war  over  Berlin  or  for  aiiy  other  reason — is 
not  the  only  danger  which  comes  from  letting 
them  hold  the  lead  in  the  most  persuasive 
and  destructive  weapon  in  the  world,  the 
ICBM. 

The  prime  danger  is  that  thereby  we  are 
Inviting  exactly  the  same  Icind  of  diplomatic 
blackmaU  which  Hitler  practiced  on  Britain 
and  France  in  the  tiilrUes,  and  practiced 
successfully. 

The  prime  danger  is  that  our  willingness 
to  permit  the  Sovleto  to  keep  such  a  lead, 
and  to  keep  it  without  our  even  challenging 
them,  would  Induce  much  of  the  world  to 
lielleve  that  we  liave  neither  the  wiU  nor  the 
means  to  resist. 

The  missile  technicians  say  that  an  average 
of  less  than  $700  million  a  year  for  4  years, 
put  into  stepping  up  the  production  of  Atlas, 
would  produce  an  insurance  stockpUe  of 
ICBMs  wtilch  would  make  all  the  difference 
between  conceding  domirance  to  the  Sovleto 
in  the  biggest  deterrent  cf  all  and  the  awful 
gamble  of  not  doing  so. 

The  latest  Gallop  poll  reveals  the  gravest 
public  anxiety  over  the  Russian  lead  in  mis- 
siles and  in  rocketry. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  country  would 
draw  a  sigh  of  profound  relief  if  President 
Elsenhower  announced  that  he  was  reexam- 
ining the  admmistration's  mlssUe  policy. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  9,  1969] 

Arrxa  Iks,  ths  Dklvcs? 

(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

Washington. — Today,  in  this  cold-war 
Capitol,  the  only  thing  that  matehes  in 
intensity  the  hlgh-splrlud.  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  firmness  in  Berlin  Is  the  intensity 
of  bipartisan  mlsgivlng^s  over  President 
Eisenhower's  refusal  to  disturb  the  planned 
everyday  pattern  to  show  that  this  firmness 
is  something  more  than  bluff. 

Although  the  Republictm  leadership  has — 
so  far — been  loyally  acquiescent  in  the  ad- 
ministration line,  it  is  certainly  not  Just 
the  Democrato  who  are  wondering  whether 
this  is  the  right  moment  to  press  forward 
with  cuto  in  Army.  Navy.  Marine,  and  Air 
Force  manpower  and  whether  this  may  not 
be  an  unfortunate  moment  to  accentuate 
the  acknowledged  Soviet  lead  in  short- 
range,  medium-range,  and  long-range  mis- 
siles by  planning  an  even  greater  gap  in  the 
enemy's  favor. 

Nor  are  these  misgivings  confined  Just  to 
the  legislative  branch.  They  are  widespread 
in  the  Department  of  Stote.  And,  as  you 
might   expect,   at   the   Pentagon   the   word 


"misgiving**  is  tax  too  mild,  at  least  for 
those  who  are  not  yet  in  a  position  so  high 
as  to  be  ideological  captives  of  budget  first. 
(For  instance,  to  the  distaste  of  congres- 
sional committees,  such  a  person  as  General 
Twining,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  has  suddenly  developed  into  an  expert 
economist,  an  authority  on  what  tills  Nation 
can  and  cannot  afford.) 

And  at  a  foreign  embassy  the  other  day  a 
disillusioned  diplomat  was  heard  to  say: 
"Your  President  may  have  been  a  great  hero 
of  World  War  n.  but  so  was  France's  Mar- 
shal Petain  the  hero  of  World  War  I  at 
Verdun  and  yet  Uved  to  preside  over  tils 
country's  defeat."  Now  this  Is  undoubtedly 
an  exaggerated  and  exceptional  attitude,  but 
it  is  important  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Now  all  of  this  does  not  relate  solely  to 
the  erosion  of  the  myth  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's military  infallibility,  although  this, 
too,  is  an  important  political  and  historical 
reality. 

What  has  caused  the  ebbing  of  this  myth? 
Primarily,  the  march  of  evento.  President 
Elsenhower  has  said  he  knows  more  about 
the  current  military  situation  than  anybody 
else,  and  few  would  question  this  insofar  as 
access  to  the  facto  are  concerned.  But  what 
is  questionable  is  Idi.  Elsenhower's  applica- 
tion of  the  facto  in  making  decisions  on  such 
things  as  numbers  of  bombers,  missiles,  and 
divisions  in  face  of  enemy  strength. 
Bluntly,  at  issue  is  not  the  quantity  of  facto 
at  his  command  but  the  quality  of  his  Judg- 
mento. 

For,  as  the  record  shows,  it  was  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower who,  despite  the  facto  at  ills  com- 
mand, was  at  the  helm  when  this  country 
deliberately  gave  up  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  lead  in  the  most  advanced  scien- 
tific weapon — the  missiles — and,  according  to 
Defense  Secretary  McElroy,  Is  deliberately 
planning  to  risk  perpetuating  that  situation. 
And  the  record  also  shows  that  In  President 
Elsenhower's  administration  the  United 
States  lost  ito  position  as  the  world's  strong- 
est power. 

But  was  this  decline  of  American  power 
Inevitoble  anyway? 

Now.  this  is,  of  course,  the  main  point  and 
leads  to  another  cause  of  misgivings. 

For  even  if  Mr.  Elsenhower's  military  Judg- 
ments have  proved  less  than  infallible,  they 
would  win  a  far  less  critical  audience  If  they 
were  based  primarily  on  military  reasons. 
But  they  are  not. 

What,  of  course,  troubles  Washington  in- 
creasingly is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  is 
basing  crucial  military  decisions  on  Judg- 
ments in  the  field  of  economics  in  which  he 
has  very  limited  experience  and  In  which  he 
depends  heavily  on  a  conservative  and  mi- 
nority school  of  businessmen.  These  are  led 
by  George  M.  Humphrey,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  man  of  the  curl  your 
hair  depression,  whose  views,  to  say  the  least, 
are  so  controversial  as  to  be  contested  not 
only  by  leading  economlste  throughout  the 
country  but  by  many  important  people. 

It  is  noteble  that  President  Elsenhower  in 
Ills  unpubliclzed  meeting  Friday  with  con- 
gressional foreign  and  military  affairs  lead- 
ers quoted  Mr.  Humphrey  repeatedly;  in  the 
process,  incidentally,  he  harped  on  one  of 
the  most  mistaken  promises  In  current  his- 
tory: that  the  Russian  aim  (attributed  to 
Lenin)  is  to  cause  this  country  to  spend  it- 
self to  death.  The  Soviet  thesis  is,  of 
coiirse.  precisely  the  opposite:  that  UJ3. 
Government  spending  props  up  the  capitel- 
1st  economy  wiiich  wovild  otherwise  collapse. 

By  now  there  are  many  in  Waslilngton 
who  have  heard  President  Eisenhower  assert 
without  qualification  that  "national  security 
and  sound  economy  are  synonymous".  But 
wliat  the  President  does  not  apparently  see 
is  that  the  definition  of  sound  economy  re- 
mains variable,  whereas  the  definition  of 
national  security  remains  a  constant.  In  es- 
sence,    national     security     means     having 


enougfh  strength  not  to  get  licked.  And 
even  if  the  Elsenhower  luck  holds  through 
the  Berlin  crisis,  the  truth  is  that  the  bal- 
ance of  strength  is  slipping  so  fast  into  the 
enemy's  hand  that  responsible  American's 
today  for  the  first  time  talk  out  loud  about 
the  possibility  of  defeat.  "After  Ike.  the 
deluge,"  is  not  an  idle  phrase. 

For  what  happens  after  1960  when  the 
weapons  gap  and  the  manpower  gap  he  per- 
mitted In  Russia's  favor  have  grown  ever 
wider? 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  In  addition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  one  by  William 
Hines  on  February  17,  and  one  by  L.  Ed- 
gar Prina  on  March  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Waslilngton  Evening  Star, 
Feb. 17. 1958] 

PoLicns  or  Washington  BiiSinB)  roa 

MissiLK  Lao 

(By  William  Hines) 

A  swing  through  the  industrial  and  mil- 
itary complex  we  have  labeled  mlsslleland 
provides  convincing  evidence  tliat  the  scien- 
tlsto,  production  men  and  military  officers  in 
the  field  are  doing  a  superlative  Job.  But  at 
the  end  of  such  a  trip,  there  Is  stlU  a  nagging 
question : 

Why  are  we  where  we  are  missilery — ^In 
second  place  to  the  Russians? 

The  first,  obvious  answer  is  that  we  got 
started  later.  We  waited  for  the  feasibility 
of  a  hydrogen  bomb  to  be  proved  and  the 
Russians  didnt,  and  consequently  we  are 
several  years  behind. 

This  explains  the  whole  thing  away  nicely, 
althought  it  begs  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  course.  But  it  does  not  explain  the 
fact  that  while  research,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  operating  efficiency  are  high  In 
mlBSileland,  morale  is  sagging  and  perplexity 
is  king. 

Nor  does  it  explain  the  widespread  feeling 
out  there  that  Washington  is  a  sort  of  big 
brother — always  watching,  but  not  wanting 
to  be  bothered  with  a  lot  of  troublesome 
questions. 

OfT   AGAIN.   ON    AGAIN 

It  leaves  unanswered,  too.  question  alx>ut 
off-again,  on-agaln  production  schedules; 
Inaccurate  public  statemento  by  officials  that 
cannot  be  refuted  by  officials  in  the  field 
because  of  security  wraps;  contradictory 
stotemento  of  objectives;  tangled  lines  of 
authority;  information  policies  that  swing 
overnight  from  arrant  press  agentry  to  air- 
tight security. 

Too  often,  the  observer  feels,  distraught 
mlssUemen  look  to  Washington  for  guidance 
and  find  the  patlis  of  responsible  officials 
criss-crossing  like  contrails  In  the  sky. 

Examples: 

The  Army  is  told  to  acquire  some  more 
land  for  ite  White  Sands  range  in  the  New 
Mexico  desert  so  the  antimissile  missile, 
Nike-Zeus,  can  be  tested  there.  But  now 
there  is  doubt  whetiier  the  Zeus  will  ever  be 
buUt. 

The  Douglas  and  Chrysler  people  are  or- 
dered to  open  their  Thor  and  Jupiter  as- 
sembly lines  to  press  tours  at  vlrtuaUy  the 
same  moment  as  Tbors  and  Juplters  are  be- 
coming passe. 

Project  officers  on  the  solid-fueled  Minute- 
man  ICBM  forge  doggedly  ahead,  but  can- 
not l>e  sure  that  Mlnuteman  wUl  ever  get 
built — ^much  less  off  the  ground. 

Congress,  the  usual  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Government  activities  in  the  field,  is  lees  of  a 
vexation  than  in  most  cases.  There  are  prob- 
ably two  reasons  for  tills. 
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First,  the  mliislle  bu«lne«a  Is  spreftd  r»tlier 
evenly  around  the  country  »nd  •  lot  of 
money  U  being  spent.  Inclination*  to  rock 
the  boat  are  absent. 

Second,  wltb  the  exception  of  a  handful  of 
legislators.  Congress  doesn't  comprehend  the 
complexltlee  of  the  mlaaile  age. 

Occasional  summonses  to  Washington  to 
appear  before  thla  oommlttee  or  that  com- 

nrittee  are  regarded  by  military  and  Indus- 
trial leaders  in  mlsslleland  as  minor  annoy- 
ances, rather  than  an  outright  harassment. 

IintNUCATION   POLICnS    BTT 

■niere  are  strong  complaints,  however, 
about  information  policies.  Often  the  fire 
centers  on  Assl£tant  Defense  Secretary  Mur- 
ray Snyder,  head  of  Pentagon  public  rela- 
tions. 

"Mxirray  seems  to  regard  public  informa- 
tion as  a  proprietary  commodity."  one  west 
coaat  industrialist  commented.  "He  says 
this  or  that  can't  be  given  out  because  of 
■ecurity.  so  we  point  out  that  the  informa- 
tion has  already  been  published.  'AH  right.' 
he  says.  'It's  policy*  not  to  put  it  out.  And 
liow  do  we  answer  that?" 

It  is  clear  to  the  visitor  to  mlsslleland 
that  Mr.  Snyder's  role  there  Is  an  Important 
one.  Constantly  the  visitor  runs  into  evi- 
dences of  a  restraining  hand  on  informa- 
tion that  seems  to  go  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  security.  There  is  scarcely  a  plant 
but  has  things  that  can  be  shown,  described 
in  detail,  even  sketched — but  not  photo- 
graphed because  the  timing  isn't  right. 
Hardly  an  industry  publicist  but  has  a 
drawer  full  of  photographs  he  can  show, 
but  cannot  release. 

The  restrictions  are  less  oppressive  than 
they  might  be,  however,  because  newsmen 
have  little  trouble,  given  adequate  contacts. 
In  getting  the  information  they  need  from 
services  beyond  Pentagon  control. 
STXTNTS  carncizKo 

The  other  side  of  the  Information  coin  is 
the  use  of  strategic  weapons  for  publicity 
stunts.  The  sober  second  thought  of  2 
months  since  the  orbiting  of  the  talking 
Atlas  has  left  scant  doubt  that  the  shot  was 
a  stunt,  however  good,  with  only  secondary 
scientific  advantages.  Numerous  industrial, 
scientific,  and  military  men  expressed  the 
opinion  to  this  writer  that  shots  which 
.  could  not  stand  up  on  their  scientific  value 
alone  should  not  be  undertaken. 

"At  a  time  when  the  American  public 
should  be  aware  of  Its  defense  and  space 
potential,  It  is  being  confused,"  one  scien- 
tist prominent  in  Industry  said.  "Whether 
the  confusion  U  deliberate  or  accidental.  I 
am  in  no  position  to  know." 

iruicntons  agzncizs 

The  men  in  the  field  attribute  a  good  part 
of  the  confusion  surrounding  the  missile 
program  to  the  complicated  governmental 
setup  which  finds  a  sextet  of  agencies — 
the  civilian  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  and  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  office,  Its  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  and  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force — all  figuring  in  the  space 
and  missiles  programs. 

The  ire  and  perplexity  of  industrialists 
and  military  men  was  more  than  mirrored 
recently  in  that  of  Senate  Majority  Lead- 
er Johnson  who  heads  the  Senate  Space 
Committee.  80  crlscrossed  were  chains  of 
command  in  the  Pentagon  that  Senator 
Johnson  was  unable  to  find  out  who, 
among  Pentagon  space  officials  W.  M.  Hola- 
day,  Roy  W.  Johnson,  and  Herbert  P.  York, 
was  boss.  Dr.  York  assumed  the  position — 
but  only  retroactively,  a  day  after  the  go- 
round  before  the  space  group. 

COOPERATION   IN   THX  nZXJ> 

In  evaluating  America's  missile  progress, 
one  looks  at  the  obvious  things.  Coopera- 
tion among  the  services  in  the  field  is  ex- 


eellenf  and  sharply  in  contrast  with  the 
Jimgle  warfare  of  the  Pentagon.  The  per- 
formance of  Industry  ooses  efficiency,  and 
whatever  slippages  In  production  schedxiles 
occur  can  usually  be  traced  back  to  a  mo- 
ment of  Indecision  or  a  change  of  plans 
In  Washington. 

The  concltision  one  reaches  Is  that  our 
place  in  the  race  must  be  blamed  in  part 
at  least  on  this  fact:  There  are  seven  lead- 
ing contenders  for  space  and  missile  su- 
premacy In  the  world.  One  Is  in  Moscow. 
The  other  six  are  in  Washington. 


[Prom  the   Washington  Star,  Mar.  0,   1959] 

McEIlbot  Skzs  Bio  Wax  iv  Bxxun  Fight 

Flarzs 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prina) 

Defense  Secretary  McElroy  has  warned  that 
any  fighting  over  Berlin  would  In  all  prob- 
ability lead  to  general  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said  that  he  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  an  all- 
out  surprise  attack  on  the  United  States  by 
the  Russians  would  be  almost  Impossible  now 
or  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Discussing  the  critical  Berlin  question  at 
length,  the  Secretary  told  a  news  conference 
lats  yesterday  that  he  did  not  expect  war 
although  the  situation  was  potentially  very 
Inflammable.  He  noted  that  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations were  going  forward. 

But  If  there  was  armed  conflict  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  keep  it  a  limited  war,  he 
said,  adding: 

"The  reason  I  say  this  is  I  dont  see  how 
you  could  avoid  involving  Russian  forces 
and  we  don't  see  ourselves  fighting  Riissia 
in  a  limited  way." 

Lo-rs  or  planning 

Mr.  McElroy  said  "we  are  not  doing  a  very 
great  deal  now"  in  a  military  way  In  reac- 
tion to  the  Berlin  threat  be3rond  Iota  of  plan- 
ning. He  said  that  while  specific  movements 
of  forces  are  being  considered  in  these  plans 
It  would  not  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
discuss  them. 

Under  queetionlng.  Mr.  McElroy  said  the 
administration  was  going  ahead  with  its 
plans  to  cut  the  manpower  strength  of  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps.  The  Army  is  slated 
to  drop  from  980,000  to  870.000  and  the  Ma- 
rines from  185.000  to  175.000  by  June  30. 

Asked  why  the  manpower  cuts  were  de- 
layed last  summer  in  view  of  the  Quemoy 
and  Lebanon  crises  but  are  not  being  held 
up  because  of  Berlin,  the  Secretary  smiled 
wryly  and  replied: 

"Any  rationalization  I  could  give  you  Isn't 
one  I  could  regard  with  any  great  respect 
myself." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  does  not 
see  a  ground  forces  solution  to  the  Berlin 
problem  and  that  if  any  mobilization  were 
ordered  It  would  not  be  to  send  more  troops 
to  Europe.  This  seemed  to  imply  that  Amer- 
ica's reliance  would  be  placed  in  its  strategic 
striking  forces  like  the  Air  Force's  long-range 
bombers. 

NEXDs  or  AccaxssoB 

On  the  matter  of  possible  surprise  attack. 
Mr.  McElroy  explained  that  any  time  a  na- 
tion organized  as  massive  a  strike  as  It  would 
need  to  destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
targets  simultaneously  here  and  in  the  free 
world,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
avoid  being  observed  and  reported. 

He  mentioned  the  vast  Interchange  of  com- 
munications that  would  be  necessary  for  an 
aggressor  to  have  and  also  Just  plain  mo- 
tions in  preparing  for  a  surprise  attack. 

Mr.  McElroy  said  the  most  dangerous  pos- 
sible situation  which  would  face  the  United 
States  would  be  if  we  relaxed  our  guard  after 
an  enemy  seemed  to  be  demonstrating  noth- 
ing but  peaceful  intentions  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 


He  said  he  sees  no  Pearl  Harbor  danger 
now  because  the  Nation's  military  forcss  are 
on  substantial  alert.  It  could  only  happen, 
be  added.  If  we  go  to  sleep. 

On  other  matters,  the  Secretary  made  these 

statements: 

1.  He  did  not  suggest  to  a  House  com- 
mittee that  we  change  our  policy  of  not 
striking  the  first  blow  in  any  war,  but  only 
meant  to  say  that  all  Oovemment  policies 
should  be  subject  to  review. 

2.  He  Is  tentatively  planning  to  retire  from 
his  poet  at  the  end  of  the  year  unless  the 
President  decides  that  world  conditions  are 
such  that  he  should  stay  on.  His  reaeons. 
he  said,  were  partly  financial  and  partly 
concerned  other  personal  matters  he  would 
not  dlscxiss. 

3.  The  United  States  will  use  nuclear 
weapons  of  all  kinds  when  we  regard  them 
as  required  for  our  military  purposes.  But 
we  will  always  have  a  hesitancy  to  use  them, 
he  added. 

4.  If  there  Is  a  new  Berlin  blockade,  the 
free  world  la  not  thinking  of  an  airlift  as 
the  exclusive  response.  In  fact,  be  said  the 
use  of  ground  convoys  could  be  used  exclu- 
sively or  there  could  be  a  mix  of  air  and 
ground  methods. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
every  American  Is  becoming  anxious 
about  our  relationship  with  our  friends 
and  allies  throughout  the  world. 

The  previously  referred  to  article  by 
Dr.  Kissinger  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine,  as  of  yesterday,  Sunday, 
March  8,  Is  entitled,  "As  Urgent  as  the 
Moscow  Threat — The  immediate  task 
arising  out  of  the  Berlin  crisis  Is  to 
strengthen  the  unity  of  NATO,  for  Eu- 
ropean doubts  of  American  dependabil- 
ity have  weakened  the  alliance". 

This  is  Indeed  an  able  and  informa- 
tive article,  based  on  experience.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  it  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  current  Berlin  crisis  raises  a  funda- 
mental threat  to  the  future  of  the  Western 
alliance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Western  alliance  is  in  serious  danger, 
partly  because  of  confusion  about  our  pur- 
poses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  the  first  time,  there  exists  grave  doubt 
about  our  wlUingness  to  run  risks  on  behalf 
of  our  alUes.  and  even  about  our  ability  to 
understand  what  might  constitute  a  threat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  beside  the  point  whether  this  atti- 
tude is  Justified;  It  Is  the  psychological  en- 
vironment in  which  our  actions  will  be  in- 
terpreted and  with  wliich  we  must  reckon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  French  editor,  to  whom  I  remarked  on 
what  seemed  to  me  the  excessive  susplcloiis- 
ness  of  high  officials,  replied:  "They  think 
you  are  about  to  commit  treason  in  a  war 
that  has.  already  started." 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  long  as  European  security  was  thought 
to  depend  entirely  on  United  States  willing- 
ness to  engage  in  all-out  war.  the  European 
powers  could  rely  on  otir  nuclear  capabUlty 
without  participating  in  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 
With    the  Soviet's  development  of  long- 
range  missiles,  the  steady  shrinking  of  the 
United  States  capability  for  limited  war  and 
the  widely  advertised  "missile  gap."  confl- 
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dence  in  American  power  and  in  our  wUl- 
Ingness  to  run  risks  has  been  gravely  shaken. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  United  States  policy  that  o\ir  European 
allies  Interpret  as  irresolute  wiU  inevitably 
result  in  a  redoubled  effort  to  develop  a  local 
deterrent;  in  other  words,  in  a  vain  and 
therefore  demoralizing  attempt  to  make  the 
United  States  strategically  dispensable. 
And  the  political  corollary  wtU  be  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  loosen  Atlantic  ties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Moscow  seeks  to  spUt  the  Western  alliance 
by  citing  to  us  the  "rigidity"  of  our  European 
allies  whUe  warning  them  of  our  "xinre- 
liablllty.- 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  question  that  Oerman  and  French 
editors,  ofllcials  and  political  leaders  asked 
most  frequently  was:  What  does  the  United 
States  really  want?  There  was  concern  that 
the  United  States  attitude  toward  E^irope 
had  become  confused  and  uncertain. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  reiteration  of  slogans  such  as  "elas- 
ticity" and  "new  approaches"  seemed  leas 
a  constructive  policy  than  a  panicky  reac- 
tion to  a  Soviet  menace.  The  impression 
was  that  we  have  neither  a  new  policy  nor 
the  courage  to  stand  by  our  previotu  con- 
victions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  easy  to  share  the  dismay  of  many 
critics  about  our  xinlmaglnatlve  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  past  6  years.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  defined  oxir  position  more  by 
what  we  oppose  tlian  what  we  stand  for, 
that  every  Soviet  initiative  has  drawn  West- 
em  energies  into  essentially  sterile,  defensive 
countermoves.  Neither  German  unity  nor 
European  security  nor  the  problems  of  the 
emergent  nations  have  evoked  a  dynamic, 
consistent  American  response.  We  seem  to 
be  prisoners  of  circumstances  rather  than 
their  creators. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  in  making  these  crlticisins  we  stand 
In  danger  of  overestimating  the  degree  of 
flexibility  open  to  us  in  Europe.  Our  Euro- 
pean aUles  would  very  likely  interpret  any 
baalc  shift  in  our  policy  now  as  a  sign  of 
American  vacillation  under  stress.  The  com- 
mon feat\ire  of  such  proposals  as,  the  sub- 
stitution of  Oerman  troops,  for  those  of  the 
West  in  Berlin,  disengagement,  or  the  Ra- 
packl  plan  for  a  neutral  sone  in  Middle 
Europe  is  that  each  of  them  became  a  sub- 
ject at  intense  controversy  only  after  the 
SoTlet  threat  to  Berlin. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sach  of  these  schemes  is  based  in  some 
measure  on  the  dubious  premise  that  the 
danger  to  European  security  Is  Western  re- 
armament even  though  the  opposite  proposi- 
tion Is  more  nearly  true:  Soviet  pressure  has 
become  possible  precisely  because  the  West- 
ern defense  effort  has  been  aU  too  inade- 
quate. And  each  disengagement  proposal 
would  Involve  a  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  at  a  time  of  intense  Soviet  menace. 
Under  current  conditions,  an  American 
guarantee  could  not  be  substituted  for  the 
presence  of  American  troops.  If  serious 
doubts  already  exist  about  our  willingness 
to  honor  our  commitments  at  a  time  when 
U.S.  forces  are  in  the  direct  line  of  Soviet 
advance — a  withdrawal  in  the  face  of  what 
Europeans  consider  a  Soviet  ultimatiun 
would  Inevitably  be  interpreted  as  a  United 
States  attempt  to  escape  Its  responsibilities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Because  many  Europeans  doubt  our  steadi- 
ness and  reallblllty.  the  repeated  declarations 
that  the  United  States  will  stand  firm  on 
Berlin  tiave  proved  relatively  ineffective.  aU 
the  more  so  as  our  deeds  are  so  inconaistent 
with  our  words.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  de- 
termination whUe  reducing  our  Armed  Forces 
and  focusing  the  national  attention  on  a 
balanced  budget. 


If  we  behave  Imaginatively,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Oreek-Turklah 
aid  program,  we  can  lay  the  basis  for  a  new 
era  of  ever  deeper  Western  cooperation — 
and  not  only  in  Europe.  The  Far  East,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  aU 
require  new  approaches.  But  the  area  under 
attack  is  liardly  the  place  to  prove  our  flexi- 
biUty. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  moet  crucial  task  before  the  West  is 

therefore  to  get  its  own  house  in  order.  The 
challenge  is  not  simply  to  devise  a  hurried 
proposal  to  meet  a  Soviet  demand.  We  must 
not  delude  ourselves  that  a  negotiating  posi- 
tion can  remedy  the  lassitude  of  nearly  a  dec- 
ade or  that  clever  bargaining  can  substitute 
for  the  effort  and  dedication  that  have  been 
lacking  heretof<xe. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Free  access  to  Berlin  wUl  be  the  touch- 
stone of  all  other  measures.  If  the  sequence 
of  events  Initiated  by  the  Soviet  threat  ends 
with  what  is  interpreted  by  our  allies  as  an 
American  defeat  or  withdrawal,  NATO  wlU 
prove  no  stronger  ttian  the  French  system  of 
alliance  in  the  interwar  period. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  say  that  we  will  be  firm  on  Berlin  Is 
not  a  policy.  Our  task  Is  to  give  this  term 
concrete  content.  We  should  make  specific 
proposals  defining  guarantees  of  free  access, 
to  be  given  either  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by 
a  four-power  agreement.  The  guarantee 
shoiUd  be  registered  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. With  such  a  guarantee,  it  would  make 
little  difference  whether  Russians  or  East 
Germans  man  the  checkpoints.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  asstirance  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  problem  by  designating  Bast  Ger- 
mans as  Soviet  agents. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  essential  to  make 
clear  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  to  our 
people,  to  our  allies,  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the  Soviet  warning  period  on  Berlin, 
the  West  has  been  bemused  with  determin- 
ing Soviet  Intentions,  first  by  marking  time 
until  the  Mlkoyan  visit,  then  waiting  for  the 
2l8t  Party  Congress,  than  for  the  result  ot 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  sojourn  in 
Russia. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  are  sliding  toward  a  crisis  for  which 

the  American  people  have  not  been  prepared. 
Our  allies  are  becoming  nervous  about  the 
lack  of  a  tone  of  urgency  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  misled  into  the 
brief  that  the  issue  of  Berlin  can  be  pressed 
with  Impunity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  congressional  resolution  affirming  our 
determination  to  maintain  our  rights  in  Ber- 
lin and  an  Increased  alert  of  our  Armed 
Forces  would  seem  minimum  reqxiirementa. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Negotiating  tactics:  We  sbotUd  always  be 
ready  to  negotiate  not  only  for  substantive 
but  also  for  psychological  reasons:  To  con- 
vey our  peaceful  piuposes  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Negotiations,  even  If  they  faU,  can 
at  least  project  to  other  nations  the  issues  for 
which  we  are  prepared  to  contend.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  important  that,  rather  than 
expend  energies  on  debates  over  abstractions 
like  "rigidity"  or  "flexlblUty,"  we  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  developing  a  concrete 
program. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Rigidity  Is  surely  not  helpful.    But  neither 

Is  flexibility  an  end  in  Itself.  Indeed,  it  may 
sometimes  make  agreement  more  rather  than 
less  difficult.  If  we  base  our  negotiations 
on  the  principle  that  the  West  has  an  obU- 
gation  to  break  any  deadlock  with  new  pro- 
posals, we  shaU  encourage  Soviet  obstinacy, 
for  we  WiU  nurture  the  belief  that  if  Soviet 
negotiations  hold  out  long  enough  they  wiU 
•Ucit  ever  more  favorable  Weetem  offos. 


We  have  no  obligation  to  make  only  pro- 
posals that  the  Soviet  Union  sajrs  It  wlU 
accept,  few  this  would  turn  diplomacy  into 
a  device  for  surrender.  We  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  proposals  that  express 
our  values  and  take  Into  account  legltimtite 
Soviet  sectu-ity  concerns.  In  short,  the  West 
requires  a  sense  of  direction  more  than  hego- 
tiatlng  skilL  Only  the  purposeful  can  be 
flexible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Western  cohesion:  "Rie  Western  Powers 
should  not  confine  themselves  to  issues 
raised  by  the  Soviet  Unior.;  they  should  act 
boldly  to  strengthen  unity  among  them- 
selves. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  basic  cause  of  AUled  disxinity  is  the 
weakness  of  NATO  and  the  ambiguity  of  Its 
strat^y.  Against  the  background  of  this 
weakness,  declarations  of  firmness  ring  hol- 
low and  the  sense  of  Insecurity  of  our  aUies 
must  inevitably  Increase. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Moreover.  NATO  has  never  resolved  the 
question  whether  it  is  a  device  to  \inleaah 
aU-out  war  or  a  means  to  prevent  Soviet 
occupation  of  Europe  should  deterrence  fall. 
By  adopting  an  uneasy  compromise,  IfATO 
Is  In  danger  of  paralyzing  Itself.  The  doubts 
of  our  allies  as  to  our  willingness  to  risk  all- 
out  war  for  the  defense  of  Europe,  whUe  five 
U.S.  divisions  are  stationed  there,  underline 
the  inherent  lack  of  plauslbUity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  massive  retaliation. 

Two  sets  of  measures  are  reqiiired:  (1)  an 
immediate  strengthening  of  the  US.  overaU 
deterrent  with  respect  to  its  size,  its  mobil- 
ity, and  its  dispersal;  such  a  program  is  the 
prerequisite  for  all  other  measures;  (2)  a 
common  effort  to  devise  a  defense  of  Europe 
which  does  not  have  the  aspect  of  suicide. 
While  we  require  the  capabUlty  for  massive 
retaliation  to  prevent  a  Soviet  surprise  at- 
tack on  the  United  States,  we  should  not  rely 
on  It  as  the  sole  deterrent  to  an  attack  on 
Europe  or  the  chief  means  of  defense  against 
Soviet  aggression  should  deterrence  fail. 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  defensive  alliance  which  cannot  protect 
the  territory  of  its  members  without  destroy- 
ing them  is  inherently  brittle.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  whose  combined  resources,  human 
and  material.  stiU  far  exceed  those  of  the 
UJSJ9Jt..  cannot  create  an  adequate  force  for 
a  local  defense  of  Europe.  The  obstacle  is 
not  capability,  but  lack  of  will. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Nothing  is  possible  without  a  more  dy- 
namic conception  by  the  United  States  of  its 
role  in  the  world.  For  too  long  we  have 
treated  our  problems  as  technical  ones;  we 
have  sought  courses  of  action  wlilch  in- 
volved the  least  effort  and  sacrifice. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  result  our  military  program  Is  In- 
adequate; continued  at  its  present  scale  It 
will  doom  our  diplomacy  to  f  utUlty  by  creat- 
ing constant  opportunities  for  Soviet  pres- 
sure whUe  reducing  the  means  to  resist  them. 
Ovir  economic  program,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Is  too  tentative  and  too  conscious 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  path.  Our  diplomacy 
lacks  dynamism. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  are  living  through  a  period  wliich.  in 

retrospect.  wiU  undoubtedly  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  great  revolutions  in  lilstory.  We  can- 
not withdraw  from  it;  we  can  only  con- 
tribute to  shaping  it  constructively.  The 
great  challenge  of  our  time  is  that  the  self- 
sufficient  nation-state  Is  breaking  down.  No 
nation — not  even  the  largest — can  s\uvive  in 
Isolation  or  realize  its  potentialities,  mate- 
rial or  spiritual,  on  lU  own. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  threat  has  often 
produced    Atlantic    unity.    It    may    again. 
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But  ultimately  tb«  unity  of  the  Wert  depends 
on  what  we  affirm  rather  than  on  what  we 
reject.  It  must  flow  from  our  oonvlctlona 
and  nopee.  not  our  fears. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  Interest  of  our  national  security, 
should  we  not  put  an  end  to  all  this  con- 
fusion, perhaps  described  many  years  ago 
by  Lewis  Carroll  in  the  following  stanza 
from  his  famous  book: 

All  In  the  golden  afternoon 

PMU  leisurely  we  glide; 
For  both  our  oars,  with  little  skill, 

By  little  arms  are  piled. 
WhUe  little  hands  make  vain  pretence 

Our  wanderings  to  guide. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  we  have  be- 
fore use  Is  clear.  Have  we  a  better  chance 
to  reach  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  if  we 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  relative 
weakness,  or  from  one  of  relative 
strength? 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  for  his  gracious 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me  after  the 
morning  hour  had  been  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl  would  like  to  have  the  floor  for 
a  few  minutes,  so  he  can  reply  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  may  have  the  floor 
for  a  few  minutes,  without  my  losing  my 
basic  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALIj.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  make  two  or  three  very  brief 
comments  at  this  time.  First  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  address  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  delivered  before  a  joint 
■eealon  of  the  Conireu. 

In  thM«  days  of  uaoMwini  tcohnolofloftl 
advMoe.  wt  muat  plan  our  doff luw  txpendl« 
tuTM  lyiteinatleally  and  with  eart.  fully  rM- 
Ofalalnt  that  obaoltaetBoa  eoffip«li  the 
Btver-tndlnf  rtplaeemtnt  of  oldar  wtapona 
with  new  onM. 

The  deftnie  budftt  for  the  eomlni  year 
hu  been  planned  on  the  baslt  of  theae  prin- 
elplea  and  oonalderatlons.  Over  thaat  many 
months  X  have  pertonally  partlelpaled  In  Its 
development. 

The  aim  li  a  Nnilble  poeture  of  dafenN. 
The  leeondary  aim  Is  Inoreated  tfflotenoy 
and  avoManoe  of  watte.  Both  are  aohleved 
by  thU  budgetary  plan. 

Worklni  by  these  luldallnes.  X  believe  with 
all  my  heart  that  Amerioa  oan  be  as  sure  of 
the  strenffth  and  efflolanoy  of  her  Armed 
Forces  as  she  la  of  their  loyalty. 

Those  were  the  President's  words  on 
the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  General  Twining,  on  January  29. 
1959,  before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Cask],  stated  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
asked: 

Do  you  feel  that  you  can  measure  our 
ability  to  deliver  nuclear  missiles  Intercon- 
tlnentally  today  by  a  single  weapon,  or  by 
considering  the  entire  military  team? 


General  Twining  replied : 

We  have  an  entire  gamut  of  weapons. 
We  use  a  mix  of  weapons  to  carry  out  our 
nuclear   retaliation. 

General  Twining  said  further: 
I   would  much   rather  have  the   defense 
posture  and  the  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  tnan  that  wnich  the  Soviet  is  facln< 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  list  of  committee 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  national  de- 
fense which  have  been  held  since  the 
Btart  of  the  86th  Congress.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive list. 

The  responsible  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress have  heard  a  great  deal  about  our 
defense  policies  and  programs.  As  yet 
these  committees  have  not  digested  all 
that  they  have  heard,  and  they  have  not 
reported  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people..  Until  they  do  we  shall 
not  know  the  conclusions  they  have 
reached  as  to  that  part  of  the  military 
structure  which  they  have  studied. 

I  should  like  m  read  very  briefly  a  list 
of  the  committee  hearings  which  have 
been  had  on  the  subject  of  national  de- 
fense, as  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  my  request: 
CoMMrrrxB  Hearings  on  th«  Sttbject  of 
National  DanNSZ,  86th  Conobkss 

HOUSE  COMMirrXE  ON  AKMZD  SKRVICES 

February  3,  4.  6.  6.  1959:  Hearings  regard- 
ing military  posture. 

February  25.  1959:  Met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In 
executive  session. 

March  a.  3,  4,  S.  1959:  Hearings  on  author- 
ization for  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions. 

xouti  coMMrrm  on  roanoN  aitaim 

January  as,  39,  1959 :  Met  In  executive  ses- 
sion and  rtoelved  a  brieflni  on  the  current 
world  situation. 

February  11.  1989;  Suboommlttee  for  lle« 
view  of  the  Mutual  Seeurlty  Programs  met  In 
exeoutlve  leMlon  and  reoelvetf  teitlmony 
from  Deputy  Asalstant  of  Defense  for  MIU- 
lary  AssMtanoe  Proirams  Oharlec  M.  Ihuff. 

Movaa  ooMMrrm  on  eovaaNMiNt  opnunoits 
f«tbruary  4.  ».  •;  March  I,  I,  S.  UAO;  lub- 

eommlttee  on  Mllttary  Operations.    Nearlnis 

relative  to  manaiemint  of  the  military  mla- 

•lie  program. 

Movaa  ooMMrrm  on  eotiNoe  ans  bmoi 

■tPLOaATION 

February  I,  I.  4.  5.  •.  10.  II.  IT.  II.  INIi 
Xearinta  to  brief  niw  mtmbert  and  othari 
with  regard  to  current  dtvelopmcnu  in  the 
held  of  ■otenoe  and  astronautics. 

March  8.  1959:  Meartngs  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  the  Nlkt-Beui  antimissile 
■yitem. 

March  4.  1980:  Rearinga  with  respect  to 
international  telecommunications  and  com* 
municatlons  satsUites. 

■BNAn  coMMrrm  on  AnoNAtmcAL  anb 
BPAca  acicNcai 

Febnaary  17.  19B9:  Held  orfsnlsatlonal 
meeting  and  appointed  a  lubcommtttee  to 
study  authorization  legislation  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

February  19.  20.  1969:  Hearings  on  pending 
space  legislation. 

February  27.  March  2,  1969:  Hearings  on 
missile  and  antimissile  program  of  the  United 
States. 

SKNAT*   COMIOTTKB    ON    AEMD    BKBVICCS 

January  18,  1080:  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  executive,  to  hear  CIA 
Director  AUen  Dulles. 


January  20.  1959:  Committee  met  In  ex- 
ecutive session  to  receive  a  briefing  on  na- 
tional defense  from  Secretary  of  Defense 
Nell  H.  McEIroy  and  Chairman  of  Joint 
cniefa  of  Staff  Nathan  F.  Twlalng. 

January  22-23.  1959:  Committee  met  In 
executive  session  to  receive  a  briefing  from 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Wllber  M.  Brucker 
and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Oen.  MaxweU  D. 
Taylor. 

January  26.  1059 :  Met  in  executive  session. 
received  a  briefing  from  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Thomas  8.  Gates.  Jr.,  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations   Adm.    Arlelgh    A.    Burke. 

January  27.  1959:  Met  in  executive  session 
to  receive  a  brlettng  from  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  James  H.  Douglas  and  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  Oen.  Thomas  D.  White. 

January  28.  1989:  Air  Force  briefing. 
Heard  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  James  H. 
Douglas  and  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Oen. 
Thomas  D.  White. 

January  29.  30.  February  4,  1959:  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee.  Hearings 
on  the  general  subject  of  U.S.  preparedness. 

8ZNATB   OOMUrmX   ON    rOBKIOM    UMLATlOnm 

January  16.  1959:  To  receive  testimony  oa 
the  defense  position  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Nell  H.  McElroy 
and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Oen.  Nathan  F.  Twining. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  heading  a  new 
committee  to  investigate  space  waste, 
which  does  not  appear  on  this  list. 

JOINT  COMMtrm  ON  ATOMIC  SNEECT 

January  8.  1059:  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  held  an  executive 
meeting  to  receive  a  briefing  on  the  status 
of  the  Soviet  nuclear-powered  aircraft  pro- 
gram, received  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  the  CIA  and  Air  Force  Intelligence. 

January  13.  1969:  Executive,  to  consider 
I>osslble  effects  of  a  moratorium  on  further 
nuclear  weapons  testing. 

January  14,  1969:  Committee  held  execu> 
tlve  hearings  to  dlscuu  possible  effects  0( 
a  moratorium  on  further  nuclear  weapons 
development,  with  testlox>ny  from  Dr.  Carl 
Romney  and  Dr.  Jack  Oliver,  both  of  th« 
ad  hoc  panel  of  seismologUts.  the  Freal- 
dent's  aelentlfio  Advisory  Oommltue;  and 
Philip  Farley,  gpeclal  AsaUtant  to  the  See- 
reury  of  tute  for  Disarmament  and  Atomle 
Inergy. 

January  II,  HM:  Oooamltlee  held  further 
eseeuuve  hearings  to  reeetve  tesUmony  with 
regard  to  reaulta  of  recent  nuclear  weap- 
oaa  teats  (Kar«luok  operaUen,  phaaea  i  and 
I)  and  possible  effeeu  of  a  moratorium  on 
further  nuelear  weapons  development,  wltb 
testimony  from  Adm.  B.  N.  Parker.  Chief, 
and  Ool,  Jack  Udford,  both  of  the  Armed 
Forees  Ipeolal  Weapons  Project;  and  Oea. 
Herbert  B.  Loper.  AsaUUnt  to  leeretary  of 
Defense  for  Atomic  Baergy. 

January  10.  1080:  Bubeommittee  en  Mlll- 
tary.  Applications  held  an  exeouUve  eee- 
slon  to  receive  a  brlaflng  on  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile project  from  Rear  Adm.  W.  P.  Babom, 
Director.  Special  ProJeoU.  Navy. 

Janiutfy  27.  1989:  Met  In  executive  ses- 
sion to  receive  testimony  on  the  alroraft 
nuclear  propulsion  program  from  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Thomas  S.  Oatee.  Jr.,  and  Rear 
Adm.  J.  T.  Hayward.  assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

February  6,  1050:  Executive  meeting  to 
disctiss  a  proposed  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  relative  to  exchange  of 
mUltary  information  and  to  discuss  the 
present  status  of  and  futvire  prospects  for 
the    aircraft    nuclear    propulsion    program. 

March  2.  1050;  Met  in  executive  session 
for  a  briefing  on  Project  Rover  (nuclear 
rocket).  Project  Pluto  (nuclear  ramjet), 
and  Project  Snap  (nuelear  auxiliary  power 
for  space  vehicles) . 
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In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  majority  leader  announced 
further  hearings  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

I  mention  these  matters,  and  have 
read  the  list  off  in  detail,  to  indicate 
what  the  Congress  is  doing,  and  the  com- 
mittees Investigating  these  subjects. 
When  we  have  heard  the  conclusions  of 
these  committees,  in  my  opinion,  we  shall 
have  a  better  basis  for  thoughtful  and 
careful  consideration  of  our  defense 
posture. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  made  earlier  in  the  day  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  preparedness, 
together  with  the  ensuing  debate,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  immediately  after 
my  unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  last  Thursday 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Biiller.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


UMTTATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  made  in 
connection  therewith  t)e  limited  to  9 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


EZBcrnrvi  communications. 

ITC. 

Till  PRISXDINT  pro  tmnpori  laid  bt- 
fore  the  a«uitg  the  foUowlni  totUra, 
which  were  referred  u  indicated: 

BUMOianoM  or  LtMirafioii  om  OaevAW 
Wniav 

A  letter  from  the  BeeNtary  of  AirlouHure, 
transmltung  a  draft  of  proposed  Teglalatlon 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustmeni  Act 
of  iNg,  as  amended,  to  eliminate  the  lO-aere 
limitation  on  tha  amount  of  wheat  exempt 
from  wheat  markeUng  ouotas  where  all  the 
wheat  produced  on  the  farm  is  used  on  the 
farm  tor  teed,  food,  and  aeed  (with  aa  ac> 
eompaaytng  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrtoulture  and  Poreetry. 

Kxrawaiow  or  AcrroMATto  FaisnvATnN  or 
AcasAoa  HisToaT  FaowwN  of  Aoaicvt.- 
Ttraax.  AoxavrMnrr  Act  or  lOSS 

A  letter  from  the  Seoretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  S77  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  the  automatic 
preservation  of  acreage  history  provision, 
with  certain  modifications  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Rkpobt  om  Spkial  Pat  to  Cbr aut  Omens 
or  AaicB)  Foacxs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  permissive 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  pay  special  pay,  In  addition  to  any  other 


pay  prescribed  by  law.  to  oertaln  oOoers.  was 
not  exercised  during  the  calendar  year  1088: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amkksickmt  of  SacTioi*  IS  of  DxsrmicT  or 
Columbia  Rxdkvklopmkmt  Act  of  1048 

A  letter  from  the  Prealdent,  Board  of  Ckun- 
missloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
secUon  13  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  Of  1046,  as  amended  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

RssmvATioN   OF   Cektah*   Laito   fob  TTsk  of 
THX  Daixxs  Dam  Paojscr,  Okxgom 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  set  aside  and  reserve  Memaloose  Island, 
Columbia  River.  Oreg..  for  the  use  of  the 
Dalles  Dam  project  and  transfer  certain 
property  to  the  Taklma  Tribe  of  Indians  in 
exchange  therefor  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Repbal  of  Cextain  Statutes  Fiximg  ox  Pko- 
HisrrzNa  thz  Collsctiom  of  Fees  fob  Sxxv- 
icxs  Undex  Navigation  awd  Vessel  Inbpbc- 
Tioif  Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  projKMed 
legislation  to  repeal  and  amend  certain  stat- 
utes fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collection  of 
fees  for  certain  services  under  the  navigation 
and  vessel  Inspection  laws  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Repobt  of  Activities  and  Tbansactions  Un- 
DEB  Meechant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  and  transactions  under 
the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  from 
October  1,  1958.  throiigh  December  31.  1058 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

iMTOtaTATC  TaAMSPOXTATTOIf  OF  FlSH 

A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  clarify  a  provision  In 
the  Black  Baas  Act  relating  to  tha  Interstate 
transportation  of  ftsh,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Ooounlttee  on  Zaterstato  and  Foreign  Com- 
maroe, 

AeMiaeioif  or  OnraiM  Auim 

A  lettsr  from  the  OommlNloner,  Immlgra* 
tlon  and  Naturalteatlon  aerrlee.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
eoptea  of  ordera  granting  the  applications  of 
eertaln  altem  found  admlialble  into  the 
United  Itatea  (with  aeeempaaylng  papers)  i 
to  the  Oemmlltee  on  the  Juelelary. 
■venMBiOM   or  DweavATtoit   or   ALttMe— 

WrrKoaswAi  or  Nami 

A  letter  from  the  Oommlssioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturallaatlon  gerviee,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Fai- 
quale  Aurieohio  from  a  report  relating  to 
aliens  wbora  deportation  hu  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  IS, 
lose  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AsMissioif    or   DxsTLACiB    PnsoNS— Wnm- 

DSAWAL  or  NAMS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Wah 
Sing  Hou  from  a  report  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  Janiiary  16.  1060,  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 6  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  196S, 
with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  his  immi- 
gration statiu:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ADJtTSTifBirr  or  Immxgeation  STATtrs  or 
CEBTAiM  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natxirallzatlon  Service.  Departaient 


at  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  at  orders  entered  in  the  case  of  certain 
aliens,  relating  to  adjustment  of  their  im- 
migration status  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  tne  Ju<ilclary. 

Sbpokt  om  ACTiviTiia  or  Division  or  Coal 
llms  iMSFBcnoN,  BuaxAv  or  ICnncs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tran£xnittlng,  piirsuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  acUvities  of  the  Division  of 
Coal  Mine  Inspection,  Bureau  of  Mines,  for 
the  calendar  year  January  1.  1958.  through 
December  31.  1968  (wltli  an  aocompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Pboposid  Woek  Houas  Act  or  1050 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitt  mg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  standards  for  hours  of  work  and 
overtime  pay  of  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed on  work  done  under  contract  for,  or 
with  the  financial  aid  of,  the  United  States, 
for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Pboposeo  Fxdeeal  Equal  Pat  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  in 
the  payment  of  wages  by  employers  having 
employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  m  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  and  to 
provide  procedures  fc»r  assisting  employees 
in  collecting  wages  lost  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare. 

Amendment  or  Fedeeal  Bmplotexs  Pat  Act 
orlMS 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1045,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  praeanted,  axtd  rafarrad  aa 
Indicated: 

■y  the  PMSXOB'IfT  pro  tamperti 
A  retolutlea  of  the  lleuN  of  Mepreseata* 
tlvaa  of  tha  iUto  of  Mew  llekteei  to  the 

OoBUAlttae  oa  Agrleulture  and  Poreatrri 

•*llevsi  ifiMoauL  10 

"Memorial  BMmorlallaiag  agalaal  dlterUa- 
laatlon  In  price  supports  la  almllar  farm 
cofltUBodltlas  by  tha  Beeretary  of  Agrleul- 
ture of  the  United  Matea 

"Whereu  grala  sorghums  and  eorn  are 
almllar,  and  have  substantially  the  same  feed 
value;  and 

"Whereas  some  areas  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  suited  to  agricultural  production  of  grain 
aorgbums,  and  other  areas  of  tha  United 
BUtes  are  suited  to  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  com,  and  dlsorlminatlon  in  the  price 
supports  between  the  two  is  a  diserlmtnstlon 
between  different  areas  of  the  United  States; 

and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  prejudicial  discrimina- 
tion m  the  price  supports  for  grain  sorghums 
in  that  the  supports  are  even  below  the 
cost  of  production;   and 

"Whereas  the  area  of  the  United  States 
defined  as  the  high  plains,  which  includes 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  has  been  unreason- 
ably and  unjustly  discriminated  against  by 
the  unrealistic  support  price  of  grain  sor- 
ghum: and 

"Whereas  the  area  of  the  United  States  de- 
fined as  the  Midwest  has  been  preferred  by 
the  relatively  high  price  support  for  agricvil- 
tural  prodiictlon  of  corn;  and 
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"WhereM  the  State  of  New  Mezloo  hM 

be«n  espeoUOly  daini««<l  by  tlile  luif  air  and 
unjiut  admlnUtraUve  determination  o*  price 
■upporte;  and  ^     .^ 

"WhereM  the  State  of  New  MeHoo  should 
bo  preferred  rather  than  prejudiced  If  any 
dlecrUnlnatlon  sliould  exist  In  ylew  <rf  the 
fact  that  the  agrlc\Ut\iral  producers  of  thle 
State  are  otherwise  greatly  handicapped  by 
lack  of  water,  proximity  to  markets,  and 
lack  of  cheap  agrlcxUtural  labor  arallable 
generally  throughout  the  Mldweat;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  never  Intended  that  price  supports 
be  provided  on  such  an  unequitable,  unjust 
and  discriminatory  basis:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

•'Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
of  the  State  of  Sew  Mexico,  That  the  New 
Mexico  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  memorialized  to  Implore 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  correct  ad- 
ministratively tbe  discrimination  against 
the  high  plains  area  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  nominal  price  support 
applied  to  agricultural  production  of  grain 
sorghimu  In  relation  to  preference  given 
the  mldwestern  area  In  the  relatively  high 
price  supports  applied  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  corn;  be  It  further 

"Reaolved,  That  In  the  event  that  the  Sec- 
tary of  Agriculture  declines  to  correct  such 
Inequalities  administratively,  the  New  Mexi- 
co delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  memorialized  to  Introduce  appro- 
priate legislation  to  Insure  against  such  prej- 
udicial and  preferential  price  supports  and 
to  exert  maximum  effort  for  Its  passage;  be 
It  further 

"Itesolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  President  of  the  US. 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Members  of  the 
New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtee. 

"Mack  Bailit, 
"Sptaktr,  Houte  of  Repr»»entativ«a, 
"Albxxt  RoMsao, 
-Chief  Clerk.  Hotut  of  Representativet." 

A  reeolutlon  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table: 

"ZtnOLLtO    SlNATX    RCSOLUTXOIf    27 

"Resolution  commemorating  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Charles  Curtis,  member 
of  the  Kaw  Nation  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  to  those  persons  whose  efforts 
resulted  In  the  presentation  of  a  statue 
of  Vice  President  Curtis  to  the  National 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Famous  American  Indians 
at  Anadarko 

"Whereas  this  sovereign  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  long  been  known  among  all  her  sister 
Commonwealths  as  the  foremost  repository 
of  those  memorials  and  monuments  which 
preserve  for  future  generations  of  Americans 
some  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  of  the  Indelible  Imprint  made 
on  our  national  character  by  the  original 
Inhabitants  of  this  great  land;  and 

"Whereas  the  proudest  heritage  and  most 
cherished  birthright  of  every  Oklahoman  is 
the  proud  legacy  of  courage  and  honor  be- 
stowed upon  our  State  by  our  Indian  citi- 
zens;  and 

"Whereas  the  very  name  of  our  great 
Commonwealth  springs  from  the  meaningful 
and  melodious  tongue  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  American  Indian  Nations;  and 

"Whereas  Anadarko,  Okla.,  was  therefore 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  National  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Famous  American  Indians,  estab- 
lished for  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory 
of  the  contributions  of  this  great  people,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  symbols  and 
memorials  of  their  noble  way  of  life;  and 

"Whereas  Charles  Curtis,  outstanding  at- 
torney, civic  leader  and  statesman,  five  times 


UJ9.  Senator,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  from  1039  to  1933.  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kaw  Nation,  and  had  a  tribal  allot- 
ment In  the  lands  of  that  people  In  Okla- 
homa;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  his  contributions  to 
the  cvUtural,  spiritual,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  way  of  life.  It  has 
long  been  deeired  that  thU  lllustrioiis  son 
of  the  Kaw  Nation  be  Included  among  that 
select  and  Immortal  group  of  American  In- 
dians honored  in  the  National  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Famous  American  Indians  at  Anadarko; 
and 

"Whereas  a  Ufe-elce  bronze  bust  of  Charles 
Curtis  will  be  unveiled  at  Washington.  DC. 
on  March  4.  19S9,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Webster  Knight  II,  of  Providence,  R.I..  and 
will  therefore  be  transported  to  Anadarko. 
where  It  will  be  dedicated  and  permanently 
Installed  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Famous 
American  Indians  on  Augiut  17.  1959,  In 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  persons  of 
American  Indian  descent  from  all  over  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  wholly  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  greatness  of  Charles  Curtis  and  this 
magnificent  addition  In  our  own  Oklahoma 
institution  has  been  made  possible  only  by 
the  unceasing  efforts  and  devotion  of  a  dedi- 
cated band  of  Olclahomans.  both  private 
citizens  and  meml>er8  of  our  congressional 
delegation,  and  a  group  of  citizens  of  other 
States  whose  gracious  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  project  should  earn  them  the  gratitude 
of  our  entire  State;  and 

"Whereas  it  U  appropriate  that  this  body 
tender  its  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Curtis  and  express  Its  deep  appreciation  to 
those  who  have  given  so  unstintlngly  of 
their  time  to  consummate  this  tribute  to 
Mr.  Curtis  and  the  transfer  of  his  bust  to 
our  Indian  Hall  of  Fame:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senat*  of  t/ie  17th  Legit- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  That  this 
body,  now  duly  assembled,  does  hereby  pay 
offlolal  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  late  Charles  Curtis,  illustrious  son  of 
the  Kaw  Nation,  and  does  hereby  officially 
express  its  deep  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Oklahoma,  to  the  following  per- 
sons who  have  obtained  this  signal  honor 
for  the  National  Hall  of  Fame  for  Famous 
American  Indians:  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Hurley, 
general  chairman:  Hon.  Edgar  8.  Vaught, 
Oklahonui  City.  Okla.;  Joe  W.  McBride,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.:  Hon.  Roy  Johnson,  Ard- 
more.  Okla.;  Gov  Floyd  Maytubby,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.;  Paul  Stonum,  Anadarko, 
Okla.;  Helen  Peterson,  executive  director  of 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Dena  Woods,  Washington, 
DC;  Allan  Cromley,  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Daily  Oklahoman.  Washington.  D.C.; 
Mrs.  Peter  J.  Ward.  8144  Audrain  Drive.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  Mrs.  Logan  Blllingsley,  Katonah. 
NY;  Robert  Gooinbl.  tribal  chieftain  and 
president,  American  Indian  Exposition, 
members  of  the  Charles  8.  Ciirtis  memorial 
committee;  Hon.  Richard  NUon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  honorary  members;  Mm.  Webster 
Knight  II.  Providence.  R.I.;  Madeleine  Park, 
Katonah,  N.Y..  the  sculptress;  Hon.  Ed  Ed- 
mondson,  Carl  Albert,  Tom  Steed.  John 
Jarman.  Page  Belcher,  and  Toby  Morris. 
U.S.  RepresentatUes  from  Oklahoma.  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr,  and  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roney.  ova  XJ3.  Senators;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  properly  prepared  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  mailed  to  the  persons 
above-named,  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Library,  and  to  the  National  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Famous  American  Indians,  at  Anadarko, 
Okla. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  asth  day  of 
February  1969. 

"Habolo  T.  Oaxtik, 
-President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Seriate. 
"Lxo  WiKTias, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


Joint  resolutions  of  the  LegisUture  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House   JoiKT   MxMoaiAX.   la 

"Joint  memorial  of  the  Seiute  and  House  of 
Representatlvee  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
Senator  Jamxs  E.  MuaxAT  or  Montana: 
Senator  Mnu  Mansitzu)  of  Montana; 
Congressman  Lxx  Mxtcalt  of  Montana; 
Congressman  Lexot  ANOzaaoN  of  Mon- 
tana; the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
svilar  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senata;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intarlor  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  Fred  A.  Seaton;  re- 
questing the  eetabllshment  of  a  Federal 
Indian  policy  which  recognizes  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  American 
Indian 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Montana  contains 
the  fotirth  largest  Indian  population  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.8.  Government.  In  ex- 
change for  vast  grants  of  territory  ceded  by 
certain  Indian  tribes,  did  giiarantee  retained 
ownership  of  certain  areas  of  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Montana  as 
well  as  special  services  and  privileges  to 
these  Indian  tribes;  and 

"Whereas  said  guarantees  and  other  agree- 
menta  between  the  United  States  and  said 
Indian  tribes,  U  evidenced  by  treaty,  cus- 
tom, and  statute  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—thus establUhlng  a  special  legal  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  said  Indian  tribee;  and 

"Whereas  the  83d  Congrees  did  adopt 
House  Concurrent  Reeolutlon  108,  stating  a 
policy  whereby  Indians  were  to  be  "subject 
to  the  same  laws  and  entlUed  to  the  same 
prlvilegee  and  reeponslblUtlee  as  are  ap- 
plioable  to  other  clUsens  of  the  United 
Statee"  and  terminating  "their  status  as 
wards  of  the  United  States":  and 

"Whereas  the  policy  adopted  in  House  Ooa- 
eurrent  Reeolutlon  108  was  a  dlreet  ciroum- 
venUon  of  the  treaty-eetabllshed  Federal 
responsibility  to  Indians;  and 

"Whereas  experience  has  shown  that  the 
Indians  within  Montana  were  and  are  not 
economically,  emotionally,  or  socially  pre- 
pared for  application  of  such  policy:  and 

"Whereas  the  actual  invocation  of  said 
policy  has:  (1)  Worked  to  the  extreme  detri- 
ment and  severe  hardship  of  Indian  Individ- 
uals and  tribes  within  the  State  of  Montana, 
(2)  caused  the  Indians  of  Montana  to  become 
separated  from  their  lands  at  an  alarming 
rate.  (3)  created  inordinate  social  and  wel- 
fare problems  within  the  State  of  Montana 
and  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties  thereof; 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
cities,  towns,  and  countlee  thereof  should 
not  be  laden  with  the  cost  or  the  administra- 
tive burden  of  assuming  a  responsibility 
which  Is  historically  Federal :  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  36th  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Montana  of  1959,  now 
In  session,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring,  do  respectfully  re- 
quest and  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate,  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Sscretary 
of  the  Interior.  Fred  A.  Seaton.  that  action 
be  taken  to  reafllrm  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility  to  the  American  Indian  and  that  such 
reaffirmation  be  stated  as  congressional  pol- 
icy and  carried  out  by  acts  which  will  aid 
the  Indians  of  the  State  of  Montana  in  the 
development  of  their  [wrsonal  and  tribal  re- 
sources; be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Montana  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  Senator  James  E.  Murray.  Ssnator 
Mike  Mansfield;  Congreesman  Lee  Metealf: 
Congressman  LeRoy  Anderson;  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
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ASairs  of  the  V.B.  Senate;  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatlvee; 
and  to  the  Honorable  fted  A.  Seaton.  Secre- 
tary Of  Interior. 

"Joanr  J.  MacOonalb, 

"Speaiter  of  the  Hou»e. 

•Patjl  C.vnmow. 

"President  of  ttie  Senate." 

"Sbwati  Jonrr  MmoazAL  9 
"Joint  memorial  of  the  Sonata  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montaxia 
to  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States:  Hon. 
Jambs  1.  Mussat  and  Hon.  Uixm  Mams- 
viKLD,  U.8.  Senators  of  Montana;  Hon.  Lzz 
MarcALF  and  Hon.  I^z-dt  AirDzaaoif.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of 
Montana;  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  US.  Senate;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the 
United  States  CommlBsioner  of  Reclama- 
tion, urging  that  the  Congress  reject  the 
program  of  the  United  States  Btireau  of 
Reclamation,  as  set  forth  In  Ite  report  on 
the  Three  Forks  Division.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Madison  River 
and  that  the  Congress  assures  the  preserva- 
tion of  recreational  aikd  fishery  resources 
valuee  of  the  Madison  River  Valley 
*'Whereas  the  UJB.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
since  104a  hss  been  inrestigatlng  various 
plans  to  divert  water  from  the  Madison 
Biver  in  Montana,  and 

"Whereas  the  Biueau  now  has  set  forth 
a  recommended  plan  of  development  which 
includes  oonstruotion  of  the  Cameron  diver- 
sion dam  on  the  Madison  RlTsr  and  a  sa-mile 
canal;  the  Madleon  diversion  dam  on  the 
same  river  and  a  M-miie  lanal;  and  the  Lyon 
powcrplant  on  the  Madison  River  and  a  ej- 
mile  canal,  all  of  which  are  Intended  to  divert 
water  from  the  Madison  River  for  irrigation 
or  power  purpoees,  and 

"Whereas  said  proposed  diversions  of 
water  would  aggregate  I8fi  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  power  purpoees  and  678  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  irrigation  purpoees,  all  of 
which  would  dangerously  reduce  the 
amotmt  of  water  for  flahory  reeources  In  the 
Madison  River;  and 

n^mereas  this  plan  would  result  In  heavy 
drawdown  of  Hebgen  Lake  during  the  sxmi- 
merttme  Irrigation  eeascm.  ea\islng  serious 
fluctuations  In  the  lake  level,  creating  un- 
sightly mud  flate  and  reducing  the  value  of 
homes  and  recreational  facllltlee  which  are 
located  on  the  abores  of  Hebgen  Lake;  and 
"Whereas  Hebgen  Lake  and  the  Madison 
River  are  universally  raoognlaed  as  being 
among  the  finest  rainbow  trout  fishing 
waters  in  the  entire  world,  attracting  each 
year  large  numbers  of  si>artamen  from  all 
sections  of  North  Amerlcti;  and 

"Whereas  resldente  of  the  town  of  Ennls 
and  its  surrounding  recreational  area  have 
made  large  Inveetmenta  baaed  on  the  toiulst 
trade,  and  the  economy  of  this  are*  is  largely 
dependent  upon  a  oontinxiatlon  of  excellent 
fishing  and  recreational  activities,  and 

"Whereas  fiuctuatlons  In  the  levels  of 
Hebgen  Lake  and  the  Madison  River  would 
result  in  serlotu  adverse  effects.  If  not  com- 
plete destruction,  of  the  fishery  reeources 
of  the  area;  and 

"Whereas  the  diversion  of  678  cubic  feet 
per  eecond  of  water  from  the  Madison  River 
would  reduce  the  fiow  of  the  river  by  one- 
third  to  one-half  during  the  Irrigation 
season  and  would  nearly  deplete  the  river 
during  periods  of  severe  water  shortage, 
thereby  causing  serloxu  adverse  effect  on 
recreation  and  fishing  and  on  landowners 
with  long-standing  water  righto  on  the  tlver, 
and 

"Whereas  the  power  Installation  proposed 
at  Lyon  site  Is  unnsossssry  and  wasteful  and 
would  duplicate  the  power  supply  which  has 
adequately  served  tbe  area  for  68  years;  and 


-yfhemm  eneroaehsMnt  by  the  Oovam- 
ment  In  the  powsr-snpply  Industry  la  the 
Madison  River  Valley  wookl  threaten  the  ex- 
isting facilities  of  tbe  present  supplier  and 
would  jeopanUM  the  tax  zvftnue  now  r»> 
eelved  by  Madison  County  of  tbeee  facUi- 
iles.  such  tax  rcvenuea  evoeeiling  9nj000  per 
year;  and 

"Whereas  the  preeent  operation  cf  Hebgen 
Beeervolr  is  controlled  by  regulation  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  tbe  area  for  recreation  and 
fishing;   and 

"Whereas  the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation 
would  not  be  subject  to  control  and  regu- 
lation by  that  Commission;  and 

"Whereas  the  UJB.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice has  objected  to  parte  of  the  Bxireau  of 
Reclamation  program  and  the  Montana  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  has  expresECd  strong 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bureau's 
plan  because  of  the  serious  adverse  effect 
on  fishery  resources  of  the  Madison  River 
Valley:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

-Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatlvee  of  the  State  of  Montana 
memorialize  the  OongrcEs  of  the  United 
States  to  reject  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
proposal  to  divert  water  from  the  Madison 
River  and  to  declare  it  to  be  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  any  program  which  would 
Jeopardize  the  fishery  resoiuves  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  the  Madison  River  Valley 
and  which  would  result  only  In  impractical, 
unwise,  costly,  and  wasteful  irrigation  and 
power  projecta  shall  cease;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congrees  convey  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Btu'eau  of  Rec- 
lamation notice  of  this  congressional  intent; 
and  be  it  further 

"Jlesolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  abandon  all  plana  for  diverting 
Madison  River  water  in  such  ways  as  would 
adversely  affect  the  recreational  values, 
sports  flshsry  resourcss,  and  water  rights  in 
the  area;  and  be  it  further 

-Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
submitted  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  Mon- 
tana, to  each  of  the  individuals  named,  and 
to  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  oommitteee 
and  agenclee  named  In  the  title  of  this  me- 
morial, and  to  the  Presiding  Officers  at  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  UJS.  Congress. 

"Pattl  Cakkok, 

"Pre«<d«nf  of  the  Senate. 
"JOHK  J.  MacDokald, 
-Speaker  of  the  Hotue." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Snf  ATX  Jonrr  Mbmobial  10 
"Joint   memorial    to  the  honorable   Senate 
and    Hovise    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled 

"We.  your  memorlaUste.  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
tbat^ 

"Whereas  tbe  Atomic  Xnergy  Commission 
has.  for  the  past  number  of  years,  seen  fit 
to  withdraw  certain  lands  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  area  of  the  Idaho  Falls 
site,  commonly  known  as  the  Twin  Buttee 
area  of  the  Loet  River  Graalng  District;  and 

"Whereas  Uveetock  ranks  second  to  lum- 
bering aa  the  most  Important  Industry  In 
Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  tbeee  withdrawals  have  worked 
extreme  hardships  on  approximately  100 
Uveetock  graaers  by  redut^ng  the  grazing 
area  by  some  040,000  acres;   and 

"Whereas  these  lands  were  leased  at  con- 
siderable ooet  to  the  permltteee.  and  with 
the  withdrawal  have  now  made  their  Uve- 
stock-ralslng  aotlvltiee  precarious;  and 

"Whereas  graiUnf  lands  to  replace  these 
withdrawals  are  not  avaUable  to  the  live- 
stock grasere  of  this  area;  and 


"WhereM  tbe  ttvegtoOk  gmasrs  have  r»- 
eelved  no  compensation  for  tbe  loss  of  their 
graalac  prlvUegee.  nor  for  tbe  damage  sus- 
tained: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Besolved  bf  tJU  Senate  of  the  State  of 
UMho,  House  of  RepreeenfUvet  ooncurHng, 
That  we  most  reapeetfuUy  urge  upon  the 
Congreee  of  tbe  United  Statee  of  America 
ttiat  tbe  neceesary  action  be  Immediately 
taken  to  compensate  tbeee  Uveetock  opera- 
tors for  the  loes  in  gracing  prlvilegee,  and 
for  tbe  damage  that  they  have  sustained  by 
tbe  above-mentioned  action;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Preeident  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Statee.  tbe 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statee." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

-Bkhatm  Jonrr  Mcicobxal  8 
"Joint  memorial   to  the  honorable   Senate 

and  House  of  Representatlvee  of  tbe  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

"We.  3rour  memorlallsta,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatlvee  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled In  the  36th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
spectfully represent  that — 

"Whereas  over  99  percent  of  the  pupils  In 
the  public  schools  of  HawaU  are  oltlasns  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  half  million  people  of  the 
Islands  include  among  their  members  large 
numbers  of  three  |r«at  radal  groups  who 
speak  five  of  the  greatest  Ungoages  hsard 
around  the  world,  and 

"Whereas  members  of  nearly  80  language 
and  racial  groups  and  subgroups  have  long 
been  associated  together  In  amity  and  mu- 
tual esteem  la  the  public  schools  of  ths  Tw« 
ritoMT;  and 

"Whsreas  as  long  ago  as  1851.  the  Islandsrs 
secretly  petitioned  these  United  States  to  be 
taken  under  our  protection;  and 

"Whereas  the  islands  of  Hawaii  were  an- 
nexed by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  in 
1898  and  established  as  a  Territory  by  law 
In  1000;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  self* 
government  and  self-reliance;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  our 
published  Ideals  of  Uberty.  fraternity,  and 
eqtiallty  are  In  truth  a  living  creed  to  which 
we  adhere :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"ResolT>ed  by  the  35th  session  of  the  Legia- 
latvre  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative* 
eoneurring.  That  the  Congress  and  President 
of  the  United  States  be  reepectfuUy  peti- 
tioned to  admit  Hawaii  to  stet^ood  without 
delay:  And  be  it  further 

-Resolved,  That  the  eecretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  l>e.  and  he  hereby  is.  au- 
tbcrlaed  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
oc^les  of  this  memorial  to  tbe  President  and 
Vice  Preeident  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  ctf  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Senatc»i  and  Repre- 
sentatlvee representing  this  State  in  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  Statee."* 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Cotut  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"RZSOLUnOKS   MtolOKTALTZTWO   TKK    COMCmZSa 

or  THz  UnrrrxD  Statxs  To  Establish  a  Fxd- 

ZBAL    DOMICnjAXT    HOSFITAI.   UK    NXW    ENG- 
LAND 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Ck>vemment  has 
provided  eighteen  domOlclary  bocpltals 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  care  of  Ita 
vaierans;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  New  Bhgland  area,  compris- 
ing a  group  of  six  Statsa  having  a  veteran 
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population  of  1350,000,  bM  no  domloUlAry 
hoipiui  th«r«ln:  and 

"WharMw  tb«  UMtrMt  domloUitfy  hospital 
to  the  New  BngUnd  wm  U  looatMl  In  Bath. 
N.T..  thereby  entailing  additional  hardahlp 
and  expenae  on  the  famlllea  of  New  England 
▼eterana  now  hoepttallsed  when  they  Tlalt 
th<5lr  loTed  onee :  Therefore  be  It 

•Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachueetts  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  tbe  United  States  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establlah  a  Federal 
domiciliary  hospital  In  New  England;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  this  Common- 
wealth and  the  other  New  England  States. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1060. 

"Zj&wbxmck  R.  Okovx. 

"Clerfc. 

"Senate,  adopted  In  concxurence  February 

19.  1969. 

"Divnro  N.  Hatdkm, 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 
"Attest. 

"Joseph  D.  Wabd, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultxire  and  Forestry : 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Rxsolutiom  10 
"Relative    to    memorializing    Congress    con- 
cerning   the    establishment    in    California 
of  a  soil  and  water  conservation  laboratory 

"Whereas  a  proposal  Is  under  considera- 
tion to  provide  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  four  soil  and 
water  conservation  laboratories,  one  to  be 
located  In  the  western  Irrigated  area  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  there  la  a  great  Interest  through- 
out California's  extensive  agricultural  com- 
munity In  research  Into  problems  relating  to 
soil  and  water  management  and  conserva- 
tion: and 

"Whereas  an  excellent  location  for  such  a 
conservation  laboratory  exists  at  the  Davis 
Campus  of  the  University  of  California :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultxire  to  provide  such  laboratories: 
and  b«  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Leglslatvire  of  the  State 
of  California  wishes  to  express  Its  Intent  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  It  shall  provide  necessary  land 
at  or  near  the  Davis  Campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  upon  which  a  conserva- 
tion laboratory  may  be  established  and  main- 
tained: and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  cleric  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult\u-e." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"AsszMBLT  Jonrr  RxsoLxmoN  No.  18 

"Relative  to  equalizing  retirement  benefits 

for  retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

who  retired  prlcMr  to  June  1.  1968 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 

Congress    of    the   United    States    legislation 

concerning  the  Improvement  of  benefits  for 


rstlrsd  msmbsn  of  the  XTnltsd  States  Armed 
^>rc«s  who  rstlrsd  prior  to  June  1,  1968;  and 

"Wharaas  thera  appaars  to  bs  no  basis  for 
ths  gross  discrimination  against  retired  per- 
aonnel  who  ratlred  before  June  1,  1968,  m 
they  are.  by  reason  of  past  meritorious  senr- 
Ices,  equally  entltlKt  to  the  Increased  bene- 
fits granted  personnel  who  retire,  or  have 
retired,  after  such  date:  and 

"Whereas  this  false  distinction  violates  the 
basic  precepts  of  fair  play,  and  the  circum- 
stances Of  retirement  should  not  penalize 
these  honorable  mombers  of  our  society,  who 
must  meet  the  prtwent  ever-Increasing  cost 
of  living  the  same  as  personnel  that  retired 
after  June  1,  1958:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Asaembly  and  the  Senat§ 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorlnlizes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  that  wlU 
Increase  the  retirement  benefits  of  the  re- 
tired personnel  who  retired  prior  to  June  1. 
1068.  so  that  they  will  be  treated  equally 
with  personnel  who  retire,  or  have  retired, 
after  such  date;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table : 

"SENATX  CONCVaaXNT  RESOLXmON  11 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  lived 
for  69  years  in  the  American  tradition  and 
throughout  this  entire  period  have  demon- 
strated their  understanding  of  national 
Ideals  and  their  capacity  to  conduct  effec- 
tively their  social,  economic,  and  political 
affairs  and  have  contributed  worthily  to  the 
life  of  this  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  p«ople  of  Hawaii  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  their  desire  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  fullfledged  citizenship  by  seek- 
ing to  assume  and  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities of  statehood  and  have,  in  fwther- 
ance  of  this  objective,  prepared  and  adopted 
a  constitution  for  their  proposed  new  State, 
the  spirit  of  which  Is  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing preamble:  'We,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  prateful  for  Divine  Quid- 
ance,  and  mindful  of  our  Hawaiian  heritage, 
reaffirm  our  belief  In  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
and  with  an  understanding  heart  toward  all 
the  people  of  the  earth,  do  hereby  ordain 
and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  State 
of  Hawaii':  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the.  Senate  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring.  That  the  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  of  Hawaii  be  ex- 
pressed to  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  responsible  for  the  rapid  progress 
now  being  made  toward  the  granting  of 
statehood  to  Hawaii,  and  to  the  President 
for  his  wholehearted  support,  and  that  they 
be  and  hereby  are  respectfully  petitioned  to 
continue  In  their  efforts  so  that  Hawaii's 
bright  star  may  be  added  to  those  of  the 
49  sovereign  States  in  this,  the  184th  year 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  conciirrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  and  maj<}rity  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Delegate  to  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  Hawaii." 

"Thx  Ssnatb  or  ths  Tnarroar 

or  Hawaii, 
-Honolulu,  T.H..  February  27,  1959. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 


ate of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  HawaU  on  February  30, 1969. 

"HuBtaT   K.   H.   Lsa. 

"Pratident  of  the  Senatt. 

"Jamcs  H.  Kasco, 

"Clerk  of  the  Semite. 

"Thx  Hoosx  or  RxraxaxNTATivn 

or  THX  TxaxrroBT  or  Hawau, 
"Honolulu,  TJt.,  February  27.  1959. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  30th  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  February  as,  1969. 

* 

"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

"HxaicAif  T.  F.  LUM, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Repreaentative.* 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Louisiana 
School  Boards  Association,  at  Monroe,  La., 
relating  to  segregation  in  the  schools  of 
Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  petition  of  Ophelia  Beard,  of  Chicago, 
ni..  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   OF 
MINNESOTA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  1959 
Minnesota  State  Legislature  entitled.  "A 
concuirent  resolution  memoralizing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Federal  excise  tax  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RaeoLUTioN  1 

A  concurrent  rescdutlon  memorallzlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  upon  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers 

Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  upon  the 
transportation  of  passengeis  was  adopted  as 
a  wartime  tax  to  discourage  the  movement  of 
civilian  passengers  during  World  War  II; 
and 

Whereas  today.  18  years  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  there  continues  a  10  per- 
cent levy  on  the  transportation  of  passengers 
(title  VI,  sec.  609(a)  U.S.  Code),  which  tax 
while  collected  by  the  common  carriers  of 
transportation  by  raU,  by  highway,  by  water, 
and  in  the  air,  la  imposed  upon  and  collect- 
ed from  the  users  of  such  transpcvtation; 
and 

Whereas  millions  of  dollars  In  revenues 
are  paid  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  those 
common  carriers;  and 

Whereas  the  10  percent  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  discourages  the  use  of 
public  transf>ortatlon  systems  and  tends  to 
decrease  the  revenue  of  the  State  and  local 
government  by  reason  of  the  lesser  earnings 
or  voliune  of  business  of  said  public  system 
of  transportation:  and 

Whereas  there  exists  ample  facilities  for 
the  public  transportation  of  persons 
throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Nation  and  the  purpose  for  which  said  tax 
was  Imposed  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist; 
and 

Whereas  the  decrease  In  revenue  by  reason 
of  the  small  amount  received  for  said  excise 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  passengers  will 
largely  be  made  up  by  the  Increased  income 
taxes  paid  by  the  passengers  of  common  car- 
riers and  other  excise  taxes  paid  on  the  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  used  by  said  com- 
mon carriers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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jiesoloed  by  the  Simtae  of  the  State  of 

Minnetota,  the  Mouse  of  Repreeentativet 
e<mcurrir^g  therein,  Thst  we  reepectfully 
\irge  and  request  the  Oongrees  of  the  United 
States  to  enaot  appropriate  legialation  to  re- 
peal the  Federal  excise  taxes  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  persons. 

Be  it  further  reeolved.  That  the  eeeretary 
of  state  of  the  State  of  Mlnneeota  be 
directed  to  transmit  a  opy  of  this  reeolu- 
tlon  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Mlniteeota  delegation  In 
the  United  States  8ena';e  and  the  United 
States  House  of  Represen'^atlves. 

Kari.,  F.  Ralvaao. 
Preaidtnt  of  the  Senate. 
M.  J.  CHnxiaxM, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved  February  19,  1969. 

Oavnxc  L.  Frxsicam. 
Ocvemor  of  the  State  of  Minnetota. 


CONCURRENT  RESOI-tJTION  OP  LEG- 
ISLATURE OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Recorh  the  concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  ynited  States  to 
refuse  to  enact  any  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature  points 
out  that  since  the  enactment  in  1919  of 
the  first  State  gasoline  tax.  this  levy  has 
been  historically  and  rightfully  a  tax 
field  particularly  for  the  States.  And 
insofar  as  South  Dakota  is  concerned, 
such  a  tax  since  1921  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenm-  for  State  high- 
way construction,  nrilntenance.  and 
supervision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HOXJBS   CONCUBaXMT    RKSOLTTTIOir    3 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 

enact  any  Increase  In  the  Federal  gasoline 

tax 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  South  DakoU  Legislature,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein : 

Whereas  since  the  eni.ctment  In  1919  of 
the  first  State  gasoline  Ux,  this  levy  has 
been  historicaUy  and  rightfully  a  tax  field 
particularly  for  the  States,  and 

Whereas,  South  Dakoti  has  Imposed  such 
a  tax  since  1921,  which  levy  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  revenue  for  State  high- 
way construction,  malni>enance  and  super- 
Tlslon  since  such  date,  and 

Whereas  in  1932  the  I'ederal  Government 
first  Imposed  an  excise  tax  on  gasoline  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  emergency 
tax  relief  measure,  but  which  has  since  been 
Increased  two  hundred  percent  and  has  now 
been  set  over  as  the  ))rinclpal  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  and 

Whereas  the  State  and  Federal  gasoline 
tax  combined  averages  about  nine  cents  per 
gallon  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
amounts  to  a  levy  equivalent  to  substantially 
41  percent  of  the  average  retail  price  ot 
gasoline,  and 

Whereas  the  President  at  the  United 
States  has  recently  sugfjested  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  the  Federal 
gasoUne  Ux  be  Increased  1%  cents  per  gal- 
lon, making  it  a  tax  of  4^  centa  per  gallon, 
and 


Whereas  suA  further  inerease  eould  have 
the  eSeot  of  dlsoouraglnff  the  use  of  motor 
vahldee  and  would  thus  have  serious  oon- 
eequenoea  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  highway  transportation,  and  could 
Jeopardise  the  tourist  travel  which  is  so 
advantageoua  to  the  State  of  South  Da- 
koU, and  also  might  Jeopardise  the  national 
highway  program  by  retarding  the  normal 
growth  of  highway  tax  revenues,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  automotive  excise 
taxes  now  imposed  raised  fl^  billion  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  above  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
dedicated  to  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  is  far  in  excess  of  any  suggested 
future  deficit  which  might  occiur  in  such 
Highway  Trust  Fund:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein.  That  we  respectfully  re- 
quest and  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  oppose  any  Increase  \n  the 
Federal  gasoline  Ux;  and  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Members  of 

Ck>ngress  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
are  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  oppose 
any  such  legislation  to  increase  the  Federal 
gasoline  Ux;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secreUry  of  sUte 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Hon.  Kaxl  Mundt  and  Hon.  Francis  Case, 
Members  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  from 
South  DakoU,  and  to  Hon.  E.  Y.  Berrt  and 
Hon.  Geoxcx  McGovxkn,  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  from  the  SUte  of  South 
DakoU. 

JOHM   F.    LIITOLET, 

Lieutenant  Governor. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

W.  K.  Holland, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

AXCHIK    GUBBRUD. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  J.  Matson. 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  1  I  present  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina, 
memorializing  Congress  to  remove  the 
wartime  excise  taxes  upon  local  and  long 
distance  telephone  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and.  under  the  nile, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
A   Concurrent  Rkbolxttion   Mrmorializino 

Congress  To  Remove  the  WARTiacB  Excise 

Taxes    Upon    Local    and    Lonq    Distance 

Telephone  Service 

Whereas  In  1941,  as  an  emergency  wartime 
measiire.  Congress  lm(>oeed  a  10  percent  ex- 
cise tax  upon  all  local  and  long  distance  tel- 
ephone service  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  war  effort  and  to  discourage  the  use  of 
telephone  service  during  this  emergency; 
and 

Whereas  telephone  service  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  economic  and  social  life 
and  under  no  clrcvmistances  can  It  be  con- 
sidered a  l\unu7  item,  taxed  as  such;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  stends  out  alone  In  that 
other  hoxisehold  and  business  necessities, 
including  electricity,  water  and  gas.  are  not 
taxed;  and 

Whereas  placing  this  hlg^  excise  tax  upon 
such  a  neceesity  of  life  reeulU  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  those  dtiaens  who  can  least  afford  to 


pay  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  unlim- 
ited nnandal  means;  and 

Whereas  the  wartime  emergency  for  which 
this  tax  was  Imposed  and  the  reetrietlon  of 
the  use  oC  telephone  eenrioe  has  long  since 
passed:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  seriate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  be  memorialiaed  to  remove 
the  unfair  and  unequlUble  excise  Ux  here- 
tofore imposed  upon  telephone  service  and 
that  the  tax  be  removed  during  the  present 
iesBlon  of  Oongrees;  and  be  It  further 

Aeaolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  and  to  the  two  Senators  and  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  this  SUte. 

Z  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
RepresenUtlvee  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate. 

Inxs  Watsok, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Ccmunittee  on 
Finance. 

CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OP 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  water 
is  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  resources 
and  one  we  all  too  often  take  for  granted. 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  great  Mid- 
west fully  realize  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  area  is  going  to  be 
determined  by  the  amoiint  of  water  we 
can  conserve  and  use  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses. 

The  Kansas  Legislature,  which  is  now 
in  session,  is  fully  aware  of  this  problem 
and  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate  are  to  be  commended  for 
approving  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  20,  which  stresses  the  urgency  of 
this  problem. 

It  is  so  important  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works;  and, 
under  the  rule,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HOITSB   CONCURREirr   RBSOLTmON    20 

Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
surveys  and  planning  and  cooperation  in 
the  construction  of  projects  in  the  State 
of  Kf"»»»  that  are  vital  and  necessary  to 
the  control  of  floods  and  the  conservation 
of  soil  and  water  by  sufficient  appropria- 
tions being  granted  for  this  purpose  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricult\ire  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  other  Federal  agencies  and 
departmente 

Whereas  water  and  soil  are  the  most  Tal- 
uable  natural  resources  at  Kansas;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens.  Industries,  farms, 
•nd  cities  of  Kansas  have  always  been  sub- 
ject to  flood  and  drought  but  more  recently 
they  have  experienced  severe  hardships  and 
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er«at  flaaaciia  Iohm  from  floods  and 
drought*  during  tlM  9«an  1981,  ISOS,  IMS. 
1864. 1965. 1966. 1957.  and  1968;  and 

Wtaereu  many  cities.  IndwtrlM.  and  famu 
have  recently  suffered  from  a  critical  short- 
age of  water  and  at  ths  same  time  are  e«- 
posed  to  the  further  hazards  of  flood  and 
drought:  and 

Whereas  the  nature  of  rlTers  Is  such  that 
storms  occurring  in  headwater  regions  of  a 
stream  In  one  State  frequently  inflict  damage 
to  areas  tn  other  States,  and  the  benefits  at 
stream  stabilization  resulting  in  adequate 
and  dependable  water  supplies  in  one  State 
become  beneficial  to  areas  in  other  States; 
and 

Whereas  It  has  become  evident  that  we 
muct  use  every  means  available  and  feasible 
to  conserve  and  control  all  of  the  source*  of 
•water  supply  for  agricultural,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, and  recreational  use;  and 

Whereas  land  treatment  and  watershed 
development  have  been  Increasingly  empha- 
sized as  vital  to  all  programs  lor  the  con- 
servation Of  water  and  boII  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  State  government, 
the  State  water  resources  board.  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  other  agencies, 
and  the  program  Is  lagging  because  of  the 
Insufflclency  of  Federal  funds  for  planning 
purposes:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  through 
acts  of  Congress  has  delegated  to  three 
agencies,  namely,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Da- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  the  principal  responsibilities  for 
the  conservation  of  water  and  coll.  and  more 
speclflcally.  euoh  matters  as  water  supply. 
Irrigation,  pollution  control,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  flood  control:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  State  of  Kansas,  ttie  Senate  concurring 
therein.  That  we  respectfully  urge,  request, 
and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  ruch  action  necessary  to  as- 
sure (1)  continuance  of  surveys,  planning, 
and  cooperation  in  the  construction  of  proj- 
ects in  the  State  of  Kansas  that  are  vital  and 
necessary  to  the  prevention  of  floods  and  to 
the  conservation  of  water  and  soil,  and  (2) 
that  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  be  appro- 
priated in  sviAclent  amounts  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  A:^culture.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  also  other 
Fsderal  agencies  and  departments;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  each  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Director  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the   above  concur- 
rent resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and 
was  adopted  by  that  body  February  16,  1959. 
Jxss    TATXoa. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
A,  K.    Anoesson, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  February  27,  1959. 
JOSXFB  W.  HXNKI,Z.  Sr^ 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  K.  ZAaKxa, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  a  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  Na  20,  passed 
upon  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  con- 
trol of  floods  and  soil  conservation  in  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  presented  by  Mr. 
Carlson  today.) 


•Hie  PRE8IDBNT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  LeRislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publio 
Works.        

HAWAHAN  STATEHCX>D 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kf»"«ft«  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
an  organization  of  4.000  members,  rep- 
resenting 65  communities  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  adopted  a  resolution  at  its 
meeting  on  the  24th  day  of  February 
1959.  urging  that  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the 
50th  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  as  follows: 

TrAM»A»  JXTNIOB   CHAMBSa   or   COMICXBCB 

RxsoLcrrioN 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  long 
been  an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  its  people  having  served 
and  contributed  to  our  Nation  in  time  of 
peace  and  war;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Territory  of  Hawaii  has 
progressed  economically,  politically  and 
socially  to  the  point  where  it  is  ready  and 
willing  to  assume  the  position  of  a  sovereign 
State  and  now  seeks  admittance  to  our  great 
Union  as  the  50th  State:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Kansas  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  an  organization  of  4,000  mem' 
bers  representing  65  communities  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  That  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
the  60th  State  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  immediate  passage  of  the 
Hawaiian  statehood  bill;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  Kansas  Congressmen  and 
Senators  urging  their  support  for  HawaUan 
statehood. 

Dated  this  24th  day  of  February   1959. 
Kansas  Juniok  Chambkk  or 

COMMERCK, 

By:  EMxasoN  Shoclds.  President. 
Attest: 

WATirx  Fox. 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors  1  and  mjrself. 
I  present  a  resolution  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  memorializing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  make  every  effort  to  have 
built  on  Federal  unused  land  in  the  city 
of  Newport.  RJ..  a  saline  water  conver- 
sion plant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution may  be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and.  under 


the  rule.  orderM  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows : 

S.  355 
A  resolution  memoriallzlnf  the  President  ot 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Interior,  to  nvake  every  effort  to 
have  built  on  Federal  unused  land  in  the 
city  of  Newport.  RJ..  a  saline  watsr  con- 
version plant 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
our  Federal  Oovemment  is  about  to  have 
buUt,  five  saUns  water  conversion  plants 
somewhere  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  statea  that  unused 
Federal  land  would  be  u&ed  for  this  purpose: 
And 

Whereas  we.  In  the  city  of  Newport,  RX, 
have  many  present  inactive  Federal  Oovem- 
ment installations;  and 

Whereas  we.  In  the  city  of  Newport.  R.I.. 
had  a  recent  water  shortage  that  caused  the 
hiring  of  a  rainmaker;  and 

Whereas  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Newport 
la  on  an  Island  and  depends  on  watershed 
water  that  requires  much  treatment  with 
chlorine,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  the  taste  of  tliis  water  (due  to  tb« 
treatment  it  must  have)  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  and  many  people  buy  dlstUled  bot- 
tled water  for  drinking  and  cooking  pur- 
poses: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 

the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provldenos 
Plantations  does  now  respsctfuUy  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  every 
effort  to  have  built  on  one  of  the  Inactive 
Federal  Government  installations  in  the  city 
of  Newport.  R.I..  and  not  necessary  to  the 
public  defense,  a  aaUns  water  conversion 
plant;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  bm- 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
January  1959  session,  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  passed  house  resolu- 
tion 1250,  whicli  became  effective  Febru- 
ary 28. 1959. 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  this  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues, 
the  title  being:  "Resolution  commend- 
ing Hon.  John  O.  Pastore,  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  for  his  stand  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  textile  interagency  com- 
mittee In  the  £>epartment  of  Commerce 
to  deal  with  the  problems  and  foster  the 
interests  of  the  ailing  textile  Industry  and 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  activate  these  recommendations." 

In  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  ot 
the  textile  industry  and  its  related  prob- 
lems undertaken  by  the  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  performed  a  remarkable 
service  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  textile 
Industry  itself. 

It  is.  indeed,  fitting  that  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  has  recognized 
this  important  service  of  my  Senate  col- 
league by  passage  of  house  resolution 
1250.    I  hereby  ask  unanimous  consent 
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for  the  printing  of  the  complete  text  of 
this  resolution  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and. 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  1280 
A  resolution  conunendlng  Hon.  Johw  O. 
PABToaE.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for 
his  stand  and  recomniendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  creation  cf  a  )>ermanent  tex- 
tile Interagency  conunlttee  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems and  foster  the  InteresU  of  the  aUlng 
textile  industry  and  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  activate  these 
recommendations 

Whereas  Hon.  John  O.  PAsroas.  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  of  the  Pastore  textiles 
subcommittee,  and  his  aseocistes  have  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  permanent  textile 
Interagency  cotnnilttee  in  the  I>ei>artnient  of 
Commerce  to  deal  with  the  problems  and  fos- 
ter the  Interests  of  the  ailing  industry;  and 
Whereas  the  sxiggested  committee  would 
fall  short  of  last  year's  nicommendatlons  to 
the  subcommittee  that  a  new  Federal  tex- 
tiles agency  be  esUbllshed.  but  It  Is  designed 
to  allow  for  a  continuini;  close  look  at  the 
Industry  by  the  executive  departmenU  whose 
policies  can  affect  It  for  better  or  worse;  and 
Whereas  at  the  same  time  the  subcommit- 
tee, a  special  group  named  last  year  and 
headed  by  Senator  John  O.  Pastoxi,  urged 
that  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee  should 
create  a  permanent  textiles  subconunittee, 
a  sort  of  congressional  watchdog  over  the 
proposed  executive  watchdog;   and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  were  the 
first  points  of  a  program  which  won  ap- 
proval of  the  pfu-ent  Commerce  Conunittee, 
while  other   poinU   Included: 

CoUection.  analysis,  and  publication  by  the 
Commerce  Department  of  sUtistics  of  the 
Industry,  under  the  supervision  of  the  tex- 
tile Interagency   committee; 

BsUblishment  of  quotas  on  textile  Imports, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  textUe  Inter- 
agency committee; 

A  careful  administrative  review  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  with  a  view  to  encour- 
aging other  countries  to  concentrate  on  de- 
velopment of  Industries  other  than  textiles; 
More  realistic  interpreUtlon  of  the  cur- 
rent pertl-polnt  provision  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
menU  Act  and  faster  action  on  escape-clause 
cases  brought  before  the  Tariff  Conunlssion; 
Earmarking  of  some  proportion  of  cus- 
toms duties  on  Imported  textUes  to  foot  the 
cost  of  Federal  aid  for  research  in  the  textile 
Industry:     Now,  therefore,   be  it 

ResoUyed.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island  now  conunends 
Senator  John  O.  Pastoxx,  of  Rhode  Island, 
chairman  of  the  textUes  subcommittee,  for 
the  excellence  of  his  reconunendatlons  and 
those  of  the  subconunittee.  requesting  Con- 
gress to  pass  needed  legislation  to  activate 
the  program;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  transmit  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution. 


GEORGE  H.  LEHLEI'l'NER — CONCUR- 
RENT   RESOLUTION    OP    ALASKA 

LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  GRUE^IINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature  has  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  appreciation  to  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  New  Orleans.  La., 
for  his  participation  in  the  movement  to 
achieve  statehood  for  Alaska. 

His  service  in  behalf  of  this  cause  of 
Alaskan  statehood  has  been  so  unique. 


so  unselfish,  and  so  outstanding  that, 
before  presenting  the  resolution  for  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  comment 
about  him. 

George  H.  Lehleitner  Is  a  successful, 
self-made  businessman  In  New  Orleans. 
During  World  War  II,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  and  was  stationed  in  Honolulu. 
There,  he  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Hawaiian  statehood.  ai)d 
worked  to  pnxnote  that  cause.  Inevita- 
bly, the  interest  he  developed  in  Hawai- 
ian statehood  led  him  to  an  equal  con- 
cern for  Alaskan  statehood. 

Finding  that  despite  a  steadily  grow- 
ing and  overwhelming  public  sentiment 
m  favor  of  both  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian 

Statehood,  as  evidenced  not  merely  by 
the  public  opinion  polls  but  by  the  polls 
taken  in  numerous  congressional  dis- 
trlcU  by  Members  of  Congress,  enact- 
ment of  statehood  legislation  was  lag- 
ging. George  Lehleitner,  to  counter  this 
lag,  extracted  precedents  out  of  Amer- 
ica's past  history  and  proposed  a  bold 
course  of  action. 

That  proposal  was  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  should  adopt  the  procedure  first 
originated  in  1796  by  the  pioneer  people 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Appalachians, 
which  was  to  become  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  1796,  the  Tennesseans.  im- 
patient because  the  first  three  Congresses 
had  not  enacted  statehood  for  Tennes- 
see, elected  two  United  States  Senators 
and  sent  them  to  the  National  Capital — 
which  was  then  Philadelphia — to  work 
for  statehood.  The  plan  succeeded,  and 
in  a  few  months.  Tennessee  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Union.  The  first  Representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  that  great  State  was 
none  other  than  Andrew  Jackson,  sub- 
sequently the  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  similar  procedure  was 
adopted  in  1835  by  Michigan;  in  1846 
by  Iowa;  by  California  in  1850;  by  Min- 
nesota in  1858;  by  Oregon  in  1859;  and 
by  Kansas  in  1861. 

It  was  George  Lehleitner  who  called 
this  important  historical  precedent  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 
Detailed  information  was  secured  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  through  the 
helpful  and  friendly  intercession  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana  [Mr.  LqkcI  and  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Alaska.  The 
Alaska  Territorial  Legislature,  in  1955, 
had  already  provided  for  a  constitutional 
convention  in  advance  of  action  by  the 
Congress,  appropriating  $300,000  for  it, 
scorning  the  advice  of  the  timid  that  if 
Alaska  waited  until  Congress  enacted  a 
statehood  bill,  the  cost  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  would  be  defrayed  by 
Federal  funds.  The  people  of  Alaska, 
after  88  years  of  territorialism,  were  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer.  They  had 
been  far  more  patient  than  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  and  far  more  patient  than 
the  iJeople  of  California  who  leaped  bold- 
ly over  any  interval  of  territorial  status. 
Fifty-five  delegates — the  same  historic 
number  as  those  who  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787  to  draft  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — met  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  in  November  of  1955,  and  there 
drafted  a  constitution  which  political 
scientists  have  compared  favorably  wltti 
any    existing   State   constitution.    The 


constitutional  eonventlon  also  provided 
for  presentation  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
an  ordnance  which  would  enable  them 
to  decide  whether  they  wished  or  did  not 
wish  to  adopt  the  Tennessee  plan  and  to 
elect  two  Senators  and  a  Representative 
and  to  send  them  to  Washington  to  work 
for  statehood.  At  an  election  on  April 
24,  1956,  the  people  of  Alaska  both  rati- 
fied the  constitution  and  voted  to  adopt 
the  plan  which  was  henceforth  named 
the  Alaska-Tennessee  plan.  The  only 
essential  difference  between  Alaska's  his- 
tory and  the  history  of  the  seven  States 
which  earlier  adc^ted  the  Tennessee  plan 
is  that  their  Senators  were  seated  with- 
out another  election.     Alaslca's  were  not. 

The  author,  the  pioneer,  and  the  pro- 
moter of  this  bold  and  successful  adap- 
tation of  earlier  American  history  was 
George  Lehleitner.  He  journeyed  to 
Fairbanks  at  his  own  expense  to  appear 
before  the  Ala^a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  urge  its  adoption.  In  the  inter- 
vening months,  he  spent  liberally  of  his 
own  funds  in  travel  and  In  other  ways  to 
advance  the  cause  of  statehood  for  both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  His  sacrifices  were 
wholly  unselfish  and  motivated  solely  by 
his  adherence  to  basic  American  prin- 
ciples, above  all,  to  that  most  funda- 
mental of  American  principles— the 
principle  of  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed. 

It  is  not  often,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
find  a  man  in  private  life  devoting  his 
time,  his  energy,  and  his  funds  to  the 
advancement  of  a  principle  and  a  cause 
in  which  he  believes  and  from  which  he 
stands  to  gain  no  personal  benefit  what- 
soever. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  at 
this  point — at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  7  of  the  First  State  Legislature  of 
Alaska,  introduced  by  Representative 
Helen  Fischer,  of  Anchorage,  the  Na- 
tional DMnocratic  Committeewoman  for 
Alaska,  and  Representatives  James  Hur- 
ley, of  Palmer,  and  John  S.  Hellenthal, 
of  Anchorage,  which  expresses  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  Alaska  to  that  out- 
standing American,  George  H,  Lehleit- 
ner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

HOUBK    COMCUKXEMT  BXSOLTTTIOM    7 

Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  George  H.  Lehleitner 
Whereas  the  struggle  to  attain  full  state- 
hood for  Alaska  has  spanned  a  half  century 
of  time  and  many  persons  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  statehood  move- 
ment, to  aU  of  whom  Alaskans  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude;  and 

Whereas  there  is  one  person,  a  private 
citizen,  whose  completely  unselfish,  vigorous, 
and  dedicated  attention  to  the  cause  of 
Alaska  statehood  was  most  unusual  In  that 
he  had  never  been  in  Alaska,  but  beUeved 
sincerely  that  statehood  was  the  Inherent 
right  of  Alaska,  and  to  that  end  devoted 
many  years  of  his  life  at  great  personal 
sacrifice:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  First  State  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring. That  George  H.  Lehleitner.  of  New 
Orleans.  La.,  be  recognized  as  the  father 
of  the  Alaska-Tennessee  plan,  and  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaslu  on  behalf 
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of  the  people  of  AlaakA  hereby  conveys  Its 
appreciation  to  the  said  George  H.  Lehleltner 
for  hla  Inyaluable  aasUtanoe  In  their  auo- 
ceesful  bid  for  statehood;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resoluUon  be 
transmitted  to  the  said  George  H.  Lehleltner. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Ghubning]  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Alaska  State  Legislatvu-e  in 
praise  of  George  Lehleltner.  In  my  opin- 
ion no  man  has  ever  been  more  deserving 
of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  an  entire 
people  than  this  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Alaskan 
statehood  were  those  of  a  dedicated  man 
In  a  dedicated  cause.  He  sought 
nothing — absolutely  nothing — for  him- 
self. He  sought  only  the  attainment  of 
the  goal  now  reached — Alaska  statehood. 

George  Lehleltner  gave  ever  so  freely 
of  his  money,  time,  and  the  contributions 
of  his  first  class  mind  in  his  determina- 
tion that  Alaska  should  be  a  State.    I 
have  never  known  a  man  more  selfless 
and  more  unselfish.    Perhaps  this  legis- 
lative resolution  is  the  first  ofiBcial  ex- 
pression which  has  gone  to  George  Leh- 
leltner   indicating    how    Alaskans    feel 
about  him.     But  even  if  no  other  recog- 
nition were  ever  to  be  extended  to  him — 
an  unlikely  contingency.  I  assure  Sena- 
tors— I   want  these   words  of   mine  to 
stand  as  a  declaration  that  those  of  us 
who  were  closely  associated  with   him 
as  we  sought  Alaskan  statehood  together 
will  retain  always  for  George  Lehleltner 
a  deep  feeling  of  thanks  for  his  really 
tremendous  contributions  and  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  that  this  cause  enabled  us  to 
come  to  know,  respect,  and  entertain  af- 
fection  for  a  very   wonderful  human 
beinc. 

liir.  LONG  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  extremely 
rratlfylng  to  me  to  hear  the  words  of 
praise  for  George  Lehleltner  from  the 
two  Senators  from  Alaska.  George  Leh- 
leltner Is  truly  a  noble  American,  and 
one  of  the  most  selfless  persons  whom  I 
have  ever  had  the  privUege  to  know. 
Without  George  Lehleltner  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  case  of  state- 
hood for  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  would 
have  died  a  natural  death  for  lack  of 
interest  from  outside  the  Territories,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  discouragement  Incl- 
d«xt  to  continued  frustrations  by  reason 
of  the  repeated  failure  of  efforts  to  pass 
earlier  statehood  bills. 

George  Lehleltner  refused  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  persisted  at  a  time  when 
when  the  cause  looked  most  dismaL 

It  was  to  a  large  degree  because  of  his 
efforts  as  a  true  believer  in  statehood 
that  Alaskan  statehood  became  a  reality; 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  his  determined  efforts  that 
statehood  for  Hawaii  will  become  a 
reality  at  this  session  of  Congress. 


ihe  Junior  Senator  from  Maasartiusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  I  present  a  resolution 
ad<H>ted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  relating  to 
the  restriction  on  annual  earnings  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RKSOLxmoK   MKMom>TJTJiro   Tm!   U.S.   Cow- 
cress   RlXATITK  TO  AMDTOINO  SOCIAL  SBCTJ- 

RTTT     Laws     Akekt     Annual     Easnincs 

Restriction 

Whereas  the  present  law  restricts  the 
earnings  of  people  betwe«i  the  ages  of  65 
to  72  to  $1,200  in  a  calendar  year;  and 

Whereas  the  higher  cost  of  food  and  com- 
modities and  the  general  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living  affects  all;    Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  Somerville,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  does  hereby  go  on  record  as 
favoring  an  amendment  to  the  social  secu- 
rity laws,  and  does  petition  t<x  same,  where- 
by people  between  the  ages  of  68  and  73 
shall  be  allowed  earnings  of  $2,000  In  a 
calendar  year,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships caused  by  the  Increased  cost  of  living; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedt,  Senator  Ijxvtxnr  Saltonstaix, 
Congressman  Torbekt  H.  Macdomald.  and 
Cangressman  Thomas  P.  O'Nkux.  J». 


opposing  any  propoeed  dosing  of  the  South 
Boston  Naval  Annex  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  our  national  defense  as  weU  as 
the  economic  weUare  of  the  greater  Bostoa 
conununlty:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  both  branches  of  the  U.S.  Con* 
gress.  members  of  the  liassachucetts  con- 
gressional delegation  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Nell  McElroy. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  RESTRICTION 
OF  ANNUAL  EARNINGS— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague. 


CLOSING  OP  SOUTH  BOSTON  NAVAL 
ANNEX— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1,  I  present  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Somerville.  Mass..  relating  to 
closing  of  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RKSOLimON  MKMOSTAI.niTNO  TH»  U.8.  OOM- 
ORISS  AND  THE  SiCRETART  OF  NATIONAL  DE- 
rxNsx  or  SomsviLLS  Board  or  AutzRicnc'a 
OpposmtoK  TO  Proposed  Closiko  or  th» 
SoTTTH    Boston    Navai,    Annex 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense 
has  given  Indication  of  the  closing  of  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard's  South  Boston  An- 
nex faculty,  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex, 
with  the  overhauling  and  repair  work  to  be 
transferred  from  said  South  Boston  Drydock 
to  southern  ports:  and 

Whereas  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex 
employees  some  1.500  to  2.000  civilian  arti- 
sans, many  of  them  Somerville  residents. 
Who  will  become  unemployed  if  said  South 
Boston  Naval  Annex  Is  closed,  thereby  caus- 
ing hardship  to  these  workers  and  their  tem- 
llles;  and 

Whereas  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex 
has  proved  Its  valxie  to  our  country  In  both 
peace  and  war  and  is  recognized  as  geo- 
graphically and  strategically  essential  to  our 
national  defense  In  the  event  of  hostilities: 
Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  Uie  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  at  SomerrUle,  Commonwealth  of 
Uassachusetts,  does  hereby  go  on  reoord  as 


RESOLUTION   OP  BOARD   OP   CITY 
COMMISSIONERS,  PARGO.  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Pargo,  N.  Dak„ 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Water  Pollution  ControL  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  bjf  the  Board  of  Cit-j  Com» 
tnissioners  of  the  City  of  rar§o: 

Whereas  there  la  now  before  the  satla 
Congressional  Assembly  of  the  United  SUtee 
of  America,  a  bill  providing  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Con- 
trol Act  to  Increase  granU  for  oonsUTictloa 
of  sewage  treatment  works;  to  esUbllsh  the 
Office  of  Water  PolluUon  Control,  and  for 
other  purposes,  being  House  of  Representa- 
tives congressional  blU  No.  3610:  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  said  bill  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  all  municipalities  of  the 
United  States  of  America:   How,  thereforei 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  City  Commie* 
aloners  of  the  City  of  Fpj-go,  N.  Dak.,  hereby 
strongly  endorses  said  bUl,  and  urges  Its 
passage:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Blatnik.  chairman  of  the  Elvers 
and  Harbor  Suboommlttee  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives;  the  Honorable  CHAauts  A« 
BucsuxT.  chairman  of  the  Committee  oa 
Public  Works  at  the  Bouse  ot  Bepresenla- 
tlvee;  and  to  the  North  Dakota  legUUttve 
delegation  In  Washington.  DXl. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  eommittan 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  ths  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8. 243.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Donald  D. 
Ellis,  an  individual  trading  as  the  Xllit  Tim- 
ber Co.  (Rept.  No.  84) ; 

8.328.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  KUen  B. 
Mueller  (Rept.  No.  86) ; 

S.330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Srminio 
Neglla  (Rept.  No.  86) : 

S.  331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jakob  U- 
blang,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  87) ; 

S.  332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  Albert 
(Rept.  No.  88); 

8.634.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  OlroUuotM 
NaselU  (Rept.  No.  89); 

8.638.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tasuko 
Kltano  (Rept.  No.  90) :  and 

8.  869.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  ol  Konstantlnos 
A.  Koetalas  (Rept.  No.  81 ) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  anundment: 

8.469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PeneU^ 
OamaTas  Kafos  (Rept.  Mo.  92) :  and 

8.460.  A  WU  for  tbe  relief  t€  Oorjana 
ardjte  (Rept.  No.  9$) . 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.327.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Cwy  Pin- 
kuslewlcz  (Rept.  No.  94) ;  and 

8.425.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Klarchen 
Huebner  (Rept.  No.  95) . 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2260.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  1, 
1963,  the  Induction  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal MUltary  Training  and  Service  Act; 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Augtist  3.  1960, 
suspending  personnel  strengths  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act 
of  1960  (Rept.  No.  96). 


The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  re- 
port wUl  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  'TATENTS. 
TRADEMARKS.  AND  COPY- 
RIGHTS"—REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  97) 

Mr.  OTilAHONEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights,"  pursuauit  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 236,  85th  Congress.  2d  session,  as  ex- 
tended, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  were  re-referred 
for  examination  and  recommendation 
two  lists  of  records  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted reports  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "1959  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT"  (8.  REPT.  NO.  98) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
I  submit  for  filing  the  report,  with  illus- 
trations, of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  the  January  1959  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President,  with  minority  and 
other  views.  The  report  is  being  filed 
at  this  time  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
tension which  was  granted  by  unanimous 
consent  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Thursday,  February 
26. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port with  the  minority  and  other  views 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  report,  with  illus- 
trations. 


STUDY  OP  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYS- 
TEM—REPORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  91) , 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  complete  study  and  exam- 
ination of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  legislative  or 
other  measures.  If  any,  which  may  be  neces- 
aary  or  desirable  In  order  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  courts  In  Justly  and 
expeditiously  adjudicating  or  determining 
the  cases,  controversies,  and  other  matters 
which  may  be  brought  before  them. 

Ssc.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  reeolu- 
tlon  the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959, 
to  January  31,  1960,  Inclusive.  Is  author- 
ised to  (1)   make  such  ezpendlturee  as  it 


deems  advlsaUe;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  per- 
son so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shaU  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  sCTvlcea.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  $60,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SUMMARY  OP  MONTHLY  PERSON- 
NEL  REPORTS   ON   CIVILIAN   EM- 
PLOYMENT BY  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  REDUCTION  OF  NC»)ESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures,   I    submit    a    summary    of 
monthly    personnel  reports  on  civilian 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  period 
November  1958  to  January  1959  inclusive. 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
several  years  standing.  I  request  that 
the  summary  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 


Perttmnel  tumwiary,  Ifovemher  1958  throuffh  Januaiy  1959,  and  pay  tummanf,  Oetoher  1958  through  Deo^mher 

1958 

Civlllsn  personnel  la  ezNUtive  brandi 

PayroU  (la  tbouasnds)  In  sneutlve  braaek 

Total  sad  DuOor  eststertaa 

In  Jannary 
nambered— 

In  November 
numborsd— 

Inonese(+)or 
deersaas(— ) 

IsDeeembsr 

WBS— 

bOetebsr 

rncresee  (■^)  or 

Tn»«ll                           _     

i,m.m 

%»i.-m 

-1MM4 

ti,iiao« 

«l.0«.4»» 

+«8M0» 

Aceocifls  exrhislTf  of  Department  of  Deftose ^.^..... 

DepartmsBt  d  Delense — < ......m.^.h............. 

1,253,  SI 
1.084.0US 

1,362,980 
1,082,47$ 

-«,4« 
-$,47$ 

04, «» 
>  401011 

660.214 
808,235 

-W.411 
-liSlI 

InakI*  nattliMntiti  ITnltad  Btatca  * 

a,iM,«s 
in.  185 
fioi>,a>5 

1, 157  S45 
l«7.42a 
67S,<7S 

-1707 

-14.3S7 

— 4.27« 

-------------- 





Outsld*  eonUnenUl  United  SUtss  » 

Industrial  cmploymeat 

FoTfltn  nstlnnali....L. .•••.••■■■•••• ....i,  t 

107,073 

303.400 

-6,33$ 

•28^074 

M,7U 

+!.«• 

*  Exduslv*  of  for«lKn  nstionsls  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

I  BeKlnning  In  January  1060  smployment  la  the  State  of  Alaska  to  reported  inside 


continental  ITnited  SUtes.    Fonnerly  employment  In  Alwika  was  reported  oatslds 
ooQttnental  United  SUtes.    Janaery  wnploymeat  In  Alaska  totaled  lS.20a 
*  Subject  to  revision. 


Tablb  1.— Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  continental  UniUd  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 
January  1969,  and  comparison  with  November  1968,  and  pay  for  December  1968,  and  comparison  unth  October  1968 


Department  or  accncT 


Ezecntlve  dspartmsnts  (enspt  Department  of 

Agrlcalture _„ . 

Commerce  •  • ._... 

Health.  Education,  and  Weltere........ 

Interlor _„___ 

Lsb<5!irr."r"irinmirrinirrrrrirrii 

Post  Offloe 

State  * ,. 

Treasury — . 

See  footnotes  st  end  of  table. 

CV ^228 


•): 


Psrsonnel 


January 


83,873 
80,147 
67,494 
«0,2i0 

aai74 

6,806 

643,661 

36,263 

7t,Ya 


November 


80,464 

08,188 

66,831 

60.144 

80^477 

6,804 

645, 3M 

»  85,  174 

76,070 


Increase 


673 


80 
M 


6.801 

aao4i 

BSi' 
883 

« 
^763 


Pay  (In  thoossnds) 


«n.7» 

16,  MS 

n.soi 

M.8e4 

17,843 

8,160 

•387,428 

10,068 

381421 


October 


888,808 

81.888 
26,346 
36,383 
18,014 
8,3r 
233,867 
16,263 
80,474 


63,861 


81.1 


173 

'iso 
88 


m 


"l! 


3526 

January  1969,  and  eompanton 
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Peputment  or  agenor 


Ixecutlve  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office. 

Bureau  of  the  Budftet 

Council  of  Economic  AdrlMM •- 

Executive  Mansion  and  Qrounds .— .-. 

National  Security  CotindP— -— 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobllliatlon ..-...-. 

Prasldeat's  Advisory  Committee  on  Qovemment  Oruanltatlon.  ... 
Pr^ent'9  Committee  on  Fund  Kaiaing  Within  the  Federal  Service.. 
Independent  ifencles:  „      .  , 

Airways  Modemliatlon  Board  ». ... — ---. — 

Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway  OommlSBian 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission ----- - ■ 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Boston  NaUonal  Historic  Sites  Commission ■ 

Career  Executive  Board  » 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  » 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission • 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Development  I^oan  Fund 

Kiport-Import  Bank  of  Wtuhinctoa 

Farm  Crecut  Administration — 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  « ---.-jl--.- 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Boord  of  Review.. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

"  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

FedwalHome  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service — 

Federal  Power  Commission — — — 

Federal  Trade  Commission - 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Comminioa 

General  Accounting  Office.  — 

General  Services  Admbiistration  • - 

Government  Contract  Committee 

Qovemment  Printing  Office — 

Hoiislngand  Home  Flnanc*  Agency - 

Hndaixi-Champlain  Celebration  Commission 

Indian  Claims  Commission  _ — —— 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Lincoln  Sesquioentennial  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Natitmal  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Qallery  of  Art - 

National  Labor  Relations  Board ...... — ... 

National  Mediation  Board .y. 

National  Science  Foundation .--"X rJi:;""; 

Oatdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commiasion ' 

Panama  Canal • 

Bailroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board..  -..-- --- 

8t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

SelecUve  Service  System.. 

Small  Business  Administration - 

Smithsonian  Institution — — 

South  Carolina,'  OeorglaT  AfabMnajlind  Flarida  Water  Study  Com 

mission  >• 

Sabversive  Actlvitiea  Control  Board ■ 

TarilT  C<»nmis8ion -•— — 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States - ■ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

T^as  Water  Study  Commission  " 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission. . — .. 

U.S.  Information  Agency — — 

Veterans'  Administration ........ — — — 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation — — — 


Penonnal 


Janoary 


Novamber 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

DMMrtment  of  Defeat: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defenn 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force ~~i 


403 

43S 

34 

73 

«a 

l,«fiO 

4 


3 

811 

«,700 

fl07 

3 

3 

683 

3,887 

0 

4 

flO 

63 

22S 

864 

30,210 

7 

1.231 

1.320 


790 

734 

76 

6,221 

2B,05g 

26 

6.473 

10,  OM 

3 

17 

2,236 

8 

8.4W 

2B6 

30 

318 

i.ses 
lis 

416 

10 

14,113 

2.378 
318 
183 
013 

6,304 

1,742 
003 

1,003 

6 

83 

333 

163 

14,081 

8 

3 

10,780 

173.430 

1,066 


Inereaae 


1,363.831 


1,687 
407,214 
880.012 
316,060 


401 

438 

S3 

71 

61 

1,032 

6 

4 


1 
543 

6,863 

608 

3 

""714" 
3,003 

6 

4 

86 

S3 

223 

881 

332 

7 

1,236 

1.330 

837 

330 

770 

730 

81 

6.277 

28.064 

26 

6.403 

10^865 

3 

17 

2;  238 

8 

8,300 

3B0 

31 

327 

1,383 

121 

460 

2 

11230 

3.413 

316 

174 

006 

^^fl6 

1,664 

068 

1,006 


33 
394 

163 
16,480 

3 

10.736 

173,373 

730 


1 

1 

1 

38 


S3 
108 


Pay  On  ttaoosaads) 


December 


n 

16 


1    


4 
0 

s 

3 
20.888 


6 
.... 

■36 

4 


101 
1 


161 
6 


6 
66 

36 


10 


October 


13 


88 

26 


Total,  Department  of  Defense . 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense.. 
Net  change,  including  Department  of  Defense.. 


1.081003 


3,387,833 


1,363,380 


1.680 
418,383 

860,383 
317.063 


1,002.478 


X861767 


14 
68 

sie 


1 

M 

"in 

S7 

1 

21 


3 

"640 


81,614 

81468 


40i083 


^180 

1,871 

973 


laoo 

843 

SO 

38 

« 

I.08S 

4 


2 

90 

1440 


4«1 

%iao 

4 

S 

» 

41 

1» 

611 

17,376 

776 
717 
647 

tn 


%m 

11,078 

18 

S.318 

8^107 

1 

10 

1.368 

8 

1343 

134 

23 

131 

984 

80 

218 

1 

1014 

1,136 

343 

07 

678 

1,888 

1.067 

480 

300 


38 

163 

104 

llSl 

.. 

8,870 

70,334 

00 


9SSA 

847 

36 

30 

44 

1.006 

4 

4 

"■'04' 

1498 

1 

"■478" 

4 

» 

SO 

36 

163 

612 


14 
.... 


4 

764 

718 

MO 

370 

401 

486 

57 

X93D 

12,001 

14 

8,106 

1072 


Decrease 


3 

1 

U 


306 


4 
68 


17 


17.878 


11 

N 

7 

.... 

4 


14 

1.S80 

5 

1031 

131 

22 

134 

806 

103 

246 


831 826 


7 
8,476 


1483 


81.631  I 
11044 


41866 


1.208 

■  173,363 

171 010 

141443 


401013 


3,037 

1.136 

2H 

06 

sn 

1846 
068 
446 
366 


38 

161 

107 

8,843 

3" 
1800 

61638 
106 


1 
123 
136 

1 


S33 

8 


17 
1 


1 

'lis 


8ea3i4 


1.188 
189,112 
171481 
143.403 


801238 


1 
1.087 

4' 

3 
8 

""iw 

16 

ss 


70 
1,608 


81831 
64. 


18 


22 
V 


s 

611 


16 


411 


S7« 

oao 


21,410 


'il'TW 


1.111688 


1.0614S0 


1.848 
11212 

87,860  I 

taiee 
I 


11780 


S7.170 


•  January  figure  includes  204  seamen  on  tbe  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Adminl«tratlcn 

«  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  created  pursuant  to  Public  Lr  The 

Airways  Modemixatlon  Board  was  abolished  thereby  and  its  function.*  >uia  duues 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency  effecUve  Nov.  1,  lO*-  m 
accordance  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget  directive  dated  Dec.  30,  1958,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  certain  functions  of  the 
Civil  AeronauUcB  Board  were  transferred  to  tbe  Federal  AvUUon  Agency,  effective 
Dec.  31,  1088. 

» Includes  pay  of  temporary  Christmas  employes. 

« January  figure  Includes  13,810  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
minlatratloa  aa  compared  with  12,730  in  November,  and  their  pay.    Ttaeoe  lOA 


figures  Include  employees  who  are  paid  tnm  foreign  aurenciee  d«P<***?<*^*^  *52**i 
governments  In  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.    Tbe  January  figure  includes  3,086  of 
these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  November  figure  includes  3,067. 
•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


•  Excludes  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agener 
»  New  agency  created  ptirsuant  to  Executive  Order  10788,  dated  Mar. 

•  Includes  3  employees  of  tbe  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 

•  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-470. 
w  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-880. 
u  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-841 
■  Subject  to  ravisloa. 


11881 
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Table  II. — Federal  personnel  intide  coniinental  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January  1959,  and  comparison 

viiiK  November  1968 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departmenU  (except  Department 
of  Defense) 

Afrrlcutture 

Commerce  •  • 

Health.  Edncation.  and  Weitee — 

Interior 

Justice 

lAbor 

Post  Office 

Bute » 

Treasury 

Eieeatlvc  OfDee  of  the  President: 

White  IIou.««  Office 

Bureau  of  tiie  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds......... 

Natloaal  Security  Council  • 

OtBoaof  Civil  and  Defense  Mobtlltstlon-. 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Orgnnlratton ._ 

Pr<>sl(lent'i  Committee  on  Fund  Raising 

Within  tlie  Federal  Berviee 

Independent  acenr*ps: 

Alaska  Int4>rnational  Rail  and  Highway 

Commission -. 

American   Battle   Monoments  CommLv 

sion 

Atomic  Enerjry  Commission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System -. 

Boatoo  National  Historic  Sites  Commis- 
sion  ■ 

Career  Executive  Board  • 

Civil  .Aeronautics  Board  • 

Civil  Servire  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commiasion 

Commis<ion  of  Fine  Arts — .. — 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Developnient  I/o«n  Kund 

Export- Import  Bank  of  ^^  ashinctoa 

Farm  Credit  Admini-tnaion 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  • „ 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view  

Federal  Coioniunlcations  Commission 

Fe<leTnl  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Ucdiatiao  and  C«icii»a>lnn  Serv 

ice 

Federal  Power  Commission ... ... 

Federal  Trade  Commission -i 

Foreign  ClAim*  Settlement  Commission.. 

General  Accountlnf  Office 

General  Services  Administration  '_ 

Government  Contmct  Committee 

Government  Printing  Ofhoe 


January 


82.S57 
20.846 
61971 
48.  .Wt 
30.830 

1708 
840.870 

1734 
71246 

402 

423 

34 

73 

63 

1.660 


14 

1727 

007 

8 

3 

682 

1S7S 

8 

4 

60 

63 

ass 

844 

21763 


inn 

1.227 
038 

338 

7W 

734 

76 

8.142 

21010 

26 

1473 


Novem- 
ber 


88,080 
61718 
61030 
47,027 
30.043 
1783 

Mznw 

•1639 
71081 

401 

423 

33 

71 

61 

1,622 


14 

1831 

805 


700 

1886 

6 

4 

66 

63 

222 

841 

323 

7 

liee 

1.228 
037 

330 

770 

720 

£1 

f..  195 

21028 

2C 

1402 


In- 


De> 


LOSl 
1.SM 


85 
166 


1 

1 

1 

28 


4 
0 
3 
3 
28,430 


17 
.... 


30 

4 


1733 
21172 


122 

74 

2,120 


lOi 


27 
8 


8 

n 

IS 


10 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agenetes— Continued 

Hou»ing  and  Home  Finance  Apency 

Hudson-Champlain  Celebration  Commis- 
sion  - 

Indian  Calms  Comrai?<»ioo 

Interstate  Commerce  Commls.slon 

Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission 

Nationn!  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 

iitratton — 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Cnnital  Planning  Commission-. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board... 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Outdoor    Recr.^ation    Resources    Review 

Commission  • 

Panama  Canal 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

RenegotiatioD  Board , 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  - 

Bccurities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Sorvice  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina.  Oeorgia,  Alabama,  and 

Florida  Water  Study  Commission  • 

Subversive  .Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission  >• 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commis- 
sion  

U.S.  Information  Awncy . 

Veterans'  Administration 


Total,  exdudlne  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  exeiudlng  Department  of 

Deinue 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 

Department  of  tlie  Army . 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  tbe  Air  Force. 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense- 


January 


101780 

S 

17 

2,236 

8 

1446 

205 

30 

81S 

1,373 
118 
4X6 

10 

406 

2,878 

816 

ISS 

013 
1215 
1,710 

977 
1.002 

6 
82 

223 

153 

11031 

8 

3 

2,600 

171.258 


1. 104.  418 


L644 
360.306 
321806 
281.674 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


000.230 


2,161638 


ber 


10,083 

2 

17 

2,238 

8 

1205 

290 

31 

3^ 

1,961 
121 
4fi0 

2 

4T3 

3,412 

*ys 

174 

006 

1183 

1838 

957 

1,005 


82 

224 

183 

11480 


2 

2.656 

171, 17S 


1.191703 


1.640 
35S.21I 

327.834 
279,257 


061.642 


In- 

creaae 


m 
1 


151 
6 


12 


7 

83 
01 

20 


IS 
86 


De- 
crease 


1 
9 

"s 

84 


7 

S7 

1 

21 


2 
'548 


82.843     81131 
1386 


1417 


1818 
1,028 


1431         1848 

1,422 


2,167,345 


319BS 


r,970 


1707 

I 


« January  (Imire  Incltides  204  aeain«i  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

•  The  Federal  A  viiilon  Apency  was  created  pursuant  to  Public  I.aw  85-726.  The 
Alrwnvs  Modernlratlon  Board  was  abolished  thereby  and  lUi  functions  and  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Fedeml  Avi;ition  Aeency  efTectlve  Nov.  1  19.58.  In 
accordimoe  »ith  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dire-tlvc  dated  r»ec.  30,  1968,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Adminlstmtlon,  nepwtment  of  Commerce,  and  oertiin  functions  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  w«re  transferred  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  eflectiva 
Dec  31   11^68 

•  Janiiary  figure  Includes  1,841  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration as  compared  wHh  1,806  in  November, 

•  Revised  oo  basis  of  later  information. 

Table  IH.— Federal  personnel  outside  continental  UniUd  StaUs  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January  1959,  and  comparison 

icith  November  1963 


•  Exclusive  of  peraonnri  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Ajtency. 

•  New  awncy  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10758,  dated  M:ir.  4,  105i 
» January  fi?urp  Inchiaes  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 

•  New  agency  created  pursu.ant  to  Public  Law  86-470. 
»  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-850. 

•  Now  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-843. 

Note  -  Jaiuiary  figure  Includes  13.300  employees  la  the  State  of  Alaska.  Formerly 
employment  In  Alaua  was  reported  outside  continental  United  State*  In  table  S  0* 
tiui  report. 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 

of  Defense):  .  ^,  ,  „^  ,_ 

Agriculture 1.2>«  !.»* ,  J25 

Commerce' 601  1470  18W 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare ^  l.»l  l,m 

Interior             *n>  X^^7  l*" 

lSJoT  W  113    18 

Poet  dffl«I"II"..II.I.. ~         l.»l  2.M3 *>4 

8UU«         aifi»      «31836 

tSSJUv::™:::::™:::::::" 877      998 m 

•  The  Federal  Aviation  Aienry  was  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-826.  In 
accordance  with  Bureau  of  the  llodget  directive  dated  Dec  30.  1958,  the  CIvU  Awtt- 
nauticB  Adminlstratloa,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  certain  functions  of  tne 
Civil  Aeronautlca  Board  wen  Uaoateied  to  tha  federal  Avlatkm  Agency,  eflectiva 
Dec  SI,  1061 


Jantiary 


Novem- 
ber 


In- 
crease 


De- 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies: 

American   Battle   Monuments  Commit 

Atomic  tiiergy  CommlsslOJi 83  32 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board ...... 8 

Civil  Service  Commission 0  17 

Farm  Credit  AdminLstratlon 10  "  « 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  ' 1,468   ^-     1.468 

Federal  Communications  Comml?ston..„  16  Z7 

Federal  Deposit  Insuraooe  CorpoiatkMX...  3  3 

General  Accounting  Office 70  83 

«  January  figure  Includes  10,978  empteyeee  of  the  InternatfciiiaJ  Coomratkn  Admin- 
ktratlon  as  compared  with  10,924  In  November.  Tbeae  ICA  flgons  include  empioyeea 
who  are  naid  from  iOrelgn  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a  trusts 
fund  lor  thto  purpose.  TheJannMTf»gnreinciudesa,0B6  of  tbeae  Uuat  fund  smployeea 
mti  tbe  November  figure  includes  3,067. 
*  Barked  on  bvli  of  latar  infbrmatton. 


jaonary 


Novem- 
ber 


In- 


De- 


M 


i 


#! 
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Tablb  III  —Federal  per$onnel  outside  continental  United  States  employed  by  the  exeeidive  agencies  during  January  1969,  and  comparison 

with  November  /P5«— Continued 


Dapwtiiunt  or  agtocj 

Jaomry 

NoTun- 
bcr 

creaae 

De- 
crease 

Dapartmeat  or  agency 

January 

Novem- 
ber 

In- 
creaaa 

Da- 

Indepmident  agcnele*— oontlnned 

n«n«rml  S^rvUsea  Administration ..... 

40 

176 

4 

33 

18,706 

170 

38 

16 

8,081 

1,173 

1,068 

86 

109 

4 

33 

18.816 

188 

36 

11 

8,060 

1,100 

786 



7 
16 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Delenae 

Department  of  the  Army 

Ttenartment  nf  the  NaTT ............. 

43 

86,818 
S3.MM 
84.416 

40 
60,142 
83,840 
r,806 

8 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautlct  and  Space  Admin- 
totratlon 

i"834 

Department  of  the  Air  Foroi...... 

a,  880 

National  I^bor  Relation*  Board 

1 
iio' 

iio 

4 
8 

37 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense — 

138,783 

180.886 

3 

7,087 

Selective  Service  Syitem 

7,0M 

Small  BiulnesB  Administration 

flmithaonlan  Institution ........... 

Orand  total,  tnolodlng  Dtpartmant  of 
Defense 

181,116 

197,  m 

1,701 

~~'^'~ 

M.oai 

Veterftns'  AdmlnUtratlon 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department  of 
Oeltase . . .... 

14.  an 

Total,  eieladlng  Department  of  DetenM. 

Net  decrease,  ezeludlng  Department  of 

Deiina* 

80.408 

66,886 

1.788 
7. 

81071 
88 

1 

Nora.-January  flgura  oxdudas  18.300  employ««i  In  the  8UU  of  Alaaka,    Employment  In  Alaska  Is  now  raportad  Inside  oontlnantal  Unltwl  BUtaa  In  table  8  af  this 
report, 

Tablb  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemmeni  inside  and  otUside  continental  United  States  employed  by  the  exec^Uive  agencies 

during  January  1969,  and  comparison  with  November  1968 


D^MTtment  or  agoney 


XxeentlTe  departmenu  (except  Dapartmcnt 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce  >................... — ........ 

Interior 

Treasury 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

federal  Aviation  Aitency  ■ 

Tederal  Oommunlcatlnns  Commlselon.... 

Oeneral  Eiarvloes  Administration 

Oovemment  Printing  Offloe 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin 
Istratlon — . 

Panama  Canal — 

Teonesaee  Vallev  Authority 

Virgin  islands  Corporation. 


Total,  excludlnR  Dpoartrnwit  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  eiclualng  Department  of 

Psimie.. . 


January 


8.047 
3.000 
6,846 
8,467 

186 

808 

18 

1,388 

6,473 

8.480 

6,064 

13,118 

1,068 


84,685 


Norem* 
bar 


8.304 
3.748 
6,776 
6.488 

188 


18 
1.M4 
6,403 

8,300 

7,046 

13.674 

786 


61833 


In- 


70 
30 


181 

"iio 


1.877 


Da- 


rn 

748 


6 
10 


83 
686 


1.868 


188 


Departmant  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 
Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  contlnenul  United  BUtee.... 

Outside  continental  United  SUtee... 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

Inside  continental  United  Sutae.... 

OuUlde  continental  United  SUtes 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Inside  coQtlnantal  United  BUtee.... 

Outside  continental  United  Statae 


Totsi  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  D^ 


Orand  total.  Including  Department 

of  Defense. 
Net  decrease,  lodudlng  Departoeat 

el 


January 


*  188, 380 
•0.800 

801  or 

6,187 

188,367 
8.710 


614.760 


Novem- 
ber 


•  ir ,  474 
•0,888 

304.010 
6,317 

188,488 

4,111 


818,880 


878.678 


ID- 


De- 


88 

1,178 

80 


4080 


4,080 


i.8n 


1^666 


m 


<  In  aeeordanee  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget  directive  dated  Dec.  80, 1058.  employeee 
•f  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  were  trana* 
firnd  to  the  rederal  Aviation  Agency,  effective  Dec.  31, 1068. 


*  Subject  to  revision. 

•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Intormatlon 


Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  thu  report,  whose  services  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  January  1969,  and  comparison  unth  November  1968 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Ak  Force 

January 

November 

January 

November 

January 

PiOTWDoCT 

NOTWDtMf 

Belfdom ......^..>..... — .. 

11 

4.171 

22,197 

84.549 

73,378 

4,880 
688 

11 

4.603 

32,894 

86,435 

77,468 

7.8W 

78 

4,636 

43 

as 
a 

688 

11 

4,171 

8.373 
12.048 
38,440 

u 

_.^ ^, ., 

A,stn 

16,824 

72,444 

28,833 

7,640 

17,164 

73.175 

82,861 

7,838 

••••••••-«**- 

8,730 

57 
16,00tt 

83* 
881 

80 
18^096 

13,301 

Japan 

38,681 

KOTM — —. — — . — . 

M&ltA                                                                                   ................... 

78* 
878 

a* 
a 

23 

48 

t,m 

43 

M«w^r*« 

38 

Spain 

OYinldad — 



868" 

**S8' 

a 

Total 

107.073 

303.400 

138,764 

Ua786 

17.664 

17.827 

68.686 

88.006 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLXTTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  coid  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHiKT  (by  requeat) : 
S.  1316.  A  bill  for  tbe  Incorporation  of  the 
Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America.  Inc.:  to  tbe 
Commlttoo  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LANOER: 

8. 1316.  A  blU  amending  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  provide  that 
the  mlnlmiun  luxnp-eum  death  payment 
ahall  be  taSS;  and 

8. 1317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reye- 
nue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer  In 
obtaining  a  college  education  or  In  providing 
a  college  education  for  his  spouse  or  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


8. 1318.  A  blU  to  confer  JurlsdicUon  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Col. 
Walter  E.  Cole  for  retirement  from  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  due  to  a  service-con- 
nected disability;  and 

8. 1319.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Henry  Oap- 
pert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER : 

8. 1320.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Tauflc 
Deoud   Oebran    (also   known   as   Tauflo  O. 
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Dawd)    and  his  wife.  Hsnne  Ellas   Wehby 
Deoud:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN    (for   himself  and  Mr. 
PaouTT) : 
S.  1321.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  to  a  modifi- 
cation  of   tbe  terms  of  a  trust  Instrument 
executed  by  Jamea  B.  WUbur;   to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BTsn  of  West  Virginia) : 
8.  1323.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  food 
assistance  to  persons  in  areas  of  severe  eco- 
nomic distress  caused  by  unemployment:  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Labor  end  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA    (for  himself,  Ui. 
CiABX,  Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  MunaAT,  Mr. 
MANsnxLO,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Nso- 
■BRon,  Mr.  Oron,  Mr.  GRVsmNO. 
Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ran- 
BOLTH,  Mr.  HuMrHRST.  Mr.  McCab- 
THT,  Mr.  Douglas  Mr.  Kxnncot,  and 
Mr.  Wtluams  of  New  Jersey) : 
8. 1828.  A  bill  to  authorise  temporary  un- 
employment benefits  for  individuals  who  ex- 
haust their  benefit  rights  under  existing  un- 
employment   oompensatlcm    laws,    and    for 
individuals  who  were  employed  In  noncovered 
employment:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mi.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BBALL: 
8. 1324.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
and  bonding  of  collection  agencies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

8. 1328.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  closlng-out  and  fire  sales  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  and 

8.  1326.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
Willful  concealment  of  godds  or  merchandise 
on  the  premises  of  stores  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and  to  exempt  certain  persons 
having  probable  cauae  to  t>elieve  such  of- 
fenses have  been  committed,  from  civil  lia- 
bility in  connection  with  apprehension  of 
persons  suspect  thereof:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

8. 1327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ida  L.  Rol- 
lins; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8. 1328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Parker  S. 
Dragoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request) : 

8. 1329.  A  bill  to  restore  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  adjust  the  postage 
rates  for  airmail  weighing  In  excess  of  8 
ounces,  and  for  other  piirpoeea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Smathxrs)  : 

8. 1330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  and  Lee  Coimty.  Fla.,"  approved 
July  23,  1958;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dooo. 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  E:xATiiro.  and  Mr. 
NroBXROXR)  : 

8.1331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  Insure  ';he  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cabs  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Nettbkbozr)  : 

8. 1332.  A  bin  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KEATINa: 
S.  1333.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   tem- 
porary   free   entry   of   religious   sceneramas 


and  other  articles  imported  for  eoUilbltion 
by  religious  societies  or  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRKT: 

8. 1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Impose  a  graduated 
tax  on  the  taxable  income  of  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8. 1335.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4B  of  tbe 
Clayton  Act; 

8. 1386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
declare  private  antitrust  suits  to  be  im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  interest; 
and 

8. 1337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion before  entry  of  decrees.  Judgments,  and 
orders  entered  by  consent  upon  the  merits 
of  civil  antitrust  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Lono.  and  Mr.  Momc)  : 

8. 1838.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restralnU  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  October  15,  1914, 
and  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw- 
ful restralnta  and  monopolies,"  approved 
July  3.  1890.  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
loss  leader  sales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  hlmoelf,  Mr. 
Long,  and  Mr.  Morsb)  : 

8. 1339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  sales  In  commerce  at  unreason- 
ably low  prices  where  the  effect  may  be  to 
Injure  competition;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  

By  Mr.   HUMPHREY: 

8. 1340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disaster  loans 
to  small  business  concerns  which  stifler 
economic  Injury  due  to  Pederally-Rlded 
highway  construction  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humfhbxt  when 
he  Introduced  the  at>OTe  bUls,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

8.1341.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  improve 
State  and  local  programs  to  combat  and 
control  Juvenile  delinquency:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  MT. 
Clark)  : 

8. 1342.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Federal  Limited 
Profit  Mortgage  Corp<»«tlon  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate-income 
families  and  for  elderly  persons:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chavb,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Kxrr.  Mr. 
HtTMPHRKT,  Mr.  MAMsmELo.  and  Mr. 
Murray)  : 

8. 1343.  A  biU  to  amend  section  105(b)  of 
the  Agriciiltural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  price  support  for  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cask 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
Prodtt) : 

8. 1344.  A  bill  to  establish  standards  tat 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  mechan- 
ics employed  on  work  done  under  contract 
for.  or  with  the  financial  aid  of,  the  United 
States,  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District 
oS.  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

8. 1345.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  accotint  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  having  employees  engaged  In 
oonunerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  tat 
commerce,   and   to   provide   procedures   for 


as^tlng  employees  in  collecting  wages  lost 
by  reason  of  such  discrimination:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Coofxb  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  ua- 
der  seF>arate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  CXX)PER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton)  : 

8. 1346.  A  blU  providing  for  tbe  establlrb- 
ment,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  nu- 
clear energy-cosil  experiment  station  In  tha 
coal  regions  of  eastern  Kentucky;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

8. 1347.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George  T. 
Moore,  Carl  D.  Berry,  and  Dr.  Harold  J.  Heck; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANOER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dodo) : 
8,J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  proposing  aa 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  800TT: 
BJ.  Res.  70,  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  Aiigust  27.  1959.  as  "Oil 
Industry  Centennial  Day";  to  the  Oommlttea 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
8.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  proposing  aa 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provlda 
that  the  people  of  the  Distrlet  of  Columbia 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  preeldential  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
8  J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Karamm  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8.J.  Ree.  73.  Joint  reeolutlon  extending  aa 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  games 
at  Detroit,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolutlon,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DntxszN) : 
8.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  To  Conserve  OU  and  Gas;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


merce. 


CEREMONIES  IN  ROTUNDA  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  STATUE  OF  THE 
LATE  JOSEPH  WARD.  OP  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  CASE  Of  South  Dakota  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  MxTin>T)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conciirrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  14) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  South 
Dakota  State  HUtorlcal  Society  of  South 
Dakota  is  hereby  authorized  to  place  tem- 
porarily in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a 
statue  of  the  late  Joseph  Ward,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  to  bold  ceremonies  in  tbe 
rotunda  on  said  occasion;  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby  authorized  to  maka 
the  necessary  arrangements  therefor. 


RESOLXmON 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Rea. 
91)  authorizing  a  study  of  the  Federal 
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Judicial  system,  which  waa  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admdnia- 

tration.  _^  ^  ^  . 

(See  the  above  resolution  prmtea  in 
full,  where  it  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.** 
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TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OP  1959 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mystli.  and  Senators  Clark, 
Hakt.  Murray,  Mansfikld,  Morsx,  N«ti- 

BERGEB,  GRUH,  GRTJINIKO,  ByRD  Of  West 

Virginia,  Randolph.  Kxrurmxr,  McCar- 
thy, Douglas.  Kinnidy.  and  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  tem- 
poT&rj  unemplosrment  benefits  for  in- 
dividuals who  exhaust  their  benefit  rights 
under  existing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws,  and  for  individuals  who  were 
employed  in  noncovered  employment. 

The  latest  imemployment  statistics  in- 
dicate that  we  are  fast  approaching  last 
year's    record    postwar    leveL     January 


ended  with  4.7  million  Americans  out  of 
work. 

Approximately  2.9  million  of  these 
workers  are  drawing  some  form  of  im- 
emplojnnent  insurance  benefits.  This 
means  that  almost  2  million  others  have 
either  exhausted  their  benefits  or  are  not 
elii^le  for  such  benefits. 

As  of  today,  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
offered  to  prove  that  this  situation  is 
capable  of  self -correction.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  facts  point  to  an  even  fur- 
ther deterioration. 

We  spent  a  substantial  period  last  year 
debating  this  problem.  Many  of  us  at 
that  time  believed  that  only  a  bold  Fed- 
eral action  program  could  provide  an  ef- 
fective solution. 

We  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  a  Fed- 
eral unemployment  insurance  standards 
law — establishing  uniform  minlmimis  for 
both  benefits  and  duration.  And  we 
asked  that  such  a  program  be  accom- 
panied by  Federal  grants  of  temporary 
uniform  benefits  to  those  who  had  ex- 


hausted their  benefits  or  who  were  not 
covered  by  unemployment  Insurance. 

This  was  not  done.  Instead,  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  which  enabled  States 
to  borrow  from  the  Federal  Government 
if  they  wished  to  provide  their  covered 
unemployed  with  50  percent  more  bene- 
fita. 

Unfortunately — only  17  States  did  par- 
ticipate in  this  program — and  5  oth- 
ers established  programs  of  extension 
through  their  own  funds.  The  amount 
of  relief  provided  was  small  In  compari- 
son to  the  needs — and  we  now  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  a  level  of  unem- 
ployment far  beycmd  that  which  we  can 
tolerate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  the  latest  unem- 
ployment figures  as  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  table  lists  only 
the  number  and  percentage  of  the  un- 
employed in  covered  employment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


Insured  unemployment  for  teeek  ended  Feb.  14,  1959.  continental  United  State* 


StoU 


Inanred  unemployiDrat 


SUto  and  UCFE 


Total. 


Atebama  • 

AiiMoa  * 

Arkaniaa  *..........-.. 

Callfoml»» 

Colorado ' 

ConneetlctU  '...„.^.... 

DeUwarv  » 

District  a£  Columbia  *. 

FlortdB* 

O«o(via 

Idaho* -.,— 

nUnoU' 

Indiana  * 

lown ........ — .. — . 


Kansas 

Kentacky* 

Loulttana......... 

Malne  

Maryland* 

Mnssacbuwtts  •.. 

Michigan* 

MlnoMoU  • 

MlHtaippi 

Mlssoon 

Montana . 

Nebraska  • 

Nevada* 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  • 

>Iew  Mexico* 

New  Yofk  » 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU  ».. 
Ohio: 


Number 


r  MS,  444 


Oklahoma 

Oregon* — 

Pennsylvania  • 

Rhode  Wand  *... 
South  Carolina  *. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas* 

Utah. 


Vennont .i. — 

Virginia 

Washington  * 

West  Virjcinla* 

Wisconsin  ' 

Wyoming 


S2,607 
0.716 

«.0O5 
23a  84A 

13.77fl 

44,73S 
8,427 

2U.084 
33.442 
»,74« 
IX!.n28 
ft4.M4 
IS.  ft2« 

16.8m 

IR.  264 
4n.239 
80.  M6 
127.873 
47.081 
20.721 
40.687 
14.802 
11.064 
6.0.% 
7,771 
1U710 
6.0.S3 
337.604 
4^060 
7,777 
1U4S8 
22,435 
32,887 
270.702 
18.064 
16,688 
4.066 
46.974 
66,366 
8^823 
4.776 
77,021 
68.120 
86,838 
SS,030 
6,340 


nate 
(percent)  * 


ft.9 


Change  trom— 


L«t  week         Year  ago 


+88,862 


6.6 
4.6 
0.1 
0.1 
4.0 
6.8 
8.S 
1.0 

a4 

4.8 

Sft 
4.8 
4.0 
3.6 
4,6 
7.7 
8.1 
•  3 
8.3 
18 
6.7 
8.8 
7.8 
AO 

12  3 
4.0 
&2 
Al 
7.2 
3.6 
6.6 
6.3 
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Sooroe:  Offlee  of  Program  Review  and  Analysts,  B 
V.  S.  Department  ol  Labor,  Feb.  37, 1068. 


o(  Smploymeot  Securitf, 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
figures  are  not  available,  on  a  State- 
to-state  basis,  listing  total  imemploy- 
ment. But  the  Department  ct  Com- 
merce's unofflclal  estimate  of  4.7  million 
total  unemplosrment  is  probably  a  con- 
servative one. 

There  is  only  one  real  solution  for 
this  problem.  That  is  the  enactment 
of  a  Federal  unemplojinent  insurance 
standards  bill.  We  are  going  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  insure  that  the 
bill — 8.  791 — introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  and 
others,  will  be  passsed  this  year. 

However,  we  still  mu£t  find  some  way 
to  solve  the  problems  that  are  imme- 
diately before  us.  The  standards  bill 
must  be  supplemented  by  Federal  grants 
to  those  who  have  or  soon  will  have 
exhausted  their  present  unemplojrment 
eligibility  or  who  have  never  enjoyed 
such  eUgibility. 

Th3  bill  which  we  have  introduced 
today  will  accomplish  those  ends. 

It  will  provide  a  uniform  16  weeks 
of  benefits — at  the  dollar  amount  pro- 
vided by  State  unemplojmient  insurance 
laws — to  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
normal  eligibihty.  It  will  also  provide 
16  weeks  of  benefits  to  those  who  have 
not  been  covered — at  a  dollar  level  equal 
to  IV^  percent  of  their  annual  earnings, 
up  to  the  State  maximum  set  by  unem- 
plojrment  insurance  laws. 

Those  not  now  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance  will  have  to  meet  two 
criteria  to  be  eligible  under  this  bill. 
They  must  have  earned  a  total  of  $1,000 
in  either  of  the  2  calendar  years  prior 
to  their  application  for  benefits — and 
have  worked  a  total  of  four  quarters 
during  those  2  years. 

These  requirements  will  insure  that 
those  who  have  not  compiled  a  substan- 
tial record  of  employment  in  the  recent 
past  will  not  burden  the  administering 
agencies  in  the  States.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  such  records  are  available 
through  the  social  security  files — and 
can  be  obtained  promptly. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  grants 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  those  in 
covered  employment,  we  cannot,  in  jus- 
tice, fail  to  provide  assistance  for  those 
who  have  worked  in  uncovered  employ- 
ment. 

The  problems  faced  by  these  workers 
and  their  families  are  the  same  that  are 
faced  by  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  insurance  eligibil- 
ity. Their  families  still  require  food, 
housing  and  medical  care — and  the  fact 
that  they  have  worked  for  a  small  em- 
ployer or  some  other  employer  not  re- 
quired to  participate  in  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program — should  not  be 
a  barrier  to  their  receiving  help. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  dole.  Each 
and  every  person  who  is  helped  by  this 
bill  will  have  to  be  ready  and  willing 
to  work. 

Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  we 
made  last  year.  It  should  be  apparent 
to  us  now  that  glowing  predictions  about 
recovery  do  not  produce  recovery.  It 
takes  a  reasoned  plan  of  attack  on  re- 
cession to  overcome  it.  This  bill  is  a 
necessary  part  of  such  a  reasoned  plan. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1  day  to  allow 
other  Senators  to  Join  in  cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  smd  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  1323)  to  authorize  tem- 
porary imemplosrment  benefits  for  in- 
dividuals who  exhaust  their  benefit 
rights  imder  existing  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  and  for  individuals 
who  were  employed  in  noncovered  em- 
ployment, introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REVIEW      BY     INTERSTATE     COM- 
MERCE    COMMISSION     OF     RAIL- 
ROAD    PASSENGER     TRAIN     AND 
FERRY  DISCONTINUANCES 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   on   behalf   of    myself,    Senators 
Bush,  Clark.  Dodd.  Javtts.  Keating,  and 
Neubkhger,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
consideration  and  review  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  railroad 
passenger  train  and  ferry  discontinu- 
ances.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  lie  on  table  until  end  of  week 
during   which   time   any   Senator   may 

Join  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
feiTed;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  1331)  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  na- 
tional transportation  system,  insure  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  The  wave 
of  discontinuance  notices  which  has 
fiooded  the  Commission  since  the  passage 
of  last  year's  Transportation  Act  has 
created  a  critical  situation.  The  1958 
law  will  allow  such  discontinuances  to 
go  into  effect,  unless  the  ICC,  within  5 
months  of  the  time  it  is  notified  that  a 
train  or  ferry  will  be  discontinued,  orders 
the  railroad  to  continue  the  train  or 
ferry  for  another  year.  We  have  grave 
doubts  whether  the  Commission  can  ade- 
quately consider  the  diverse  and  complex 
issues  involved  in  each  of  these  cases 
within  the  time  allotted. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  therefore,  to 
amend  the  act,  this  extremely  impor- 
tant matter  affecting  many  thousands  of 
railroad  passengers  may  lie  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  hasty  and  incomplete 
consideration  of  all  the  facts. 

The  problem  can  best  be  approached 
by  recalling  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958 
was  adopted. 

As  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  and  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, section  5  of  the  Transportation 


Act  of  1958  which  became  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was 
enacted  in  order  to  vest  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  authority  to 
authorize  in  proper  cases  the  discontinu- 
ance, curtailment,  or  consoUdation  of 
unprofitable  railroad  services  and  facil- 
ities burdening  interstate  commerce. 
Evidence  elicited  by  the  subcommittee 
tended  to  demonstrate  that  State  regu- 
latory bodies  had  been  unduly  repressive 
in  requiring  the  continuation  of  uneco- 
nomic and  unnecessary  passenger  serv- 
ices by  the  railroads.  There  was  also 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  these  same 
regulatory  bodies  frequently  delayed  de- 
cisions for  an  imreasonable  time.  In 
order  to  correct  this  situation,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of 
discontinuance  or  change  of  rail  services 
similar  to  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
Commission  now  has  over  intrastate 
rates  under  section  13  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  It  was  thought  that  to 
do  this  would  protect  and  further  the 
broad  public  interest  in  a  sound  trans- 
portation system  and  would  prevent  un- 
due importance  being  attached  to  mat- 
ters of  a  purely  local  nature. 

The  bill  which  was  enacted  into  law 
for  these  purposes  has  not  accomplished 
them.  Rather  it  has  resulted  in  a  dele- 
gation of  congressional  authority  di- 
rectly to  the  railroads  of  this  country, 
with  no  effective  machinery  for  review 
by  any  regulatory  agency. 

The  act  has  been  construed  by  the 
railroads  as  on  open  invitation  to  aban- 
don interstate  passenger  service  without 
regard  to  public  need.  Twenty-seven 
notices  to  discontinue  approximately 
100  trains  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission. And  railroads  are  threatening 
to  discontinue  additional  service  affect- 
ing many  more  thousands  of  passengers. 

As  the  law  is  now  written  and  inter- 
preted by  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
Commission,  the  railroads  are  given 
what  amounts  to  full  authority  to  re- 
move any  passenger  train  they  desire, 
unless  stopped  by  action  of  the  ICC  in 
the  limited  time  provided  by  the  act. 

The  experience  of  recent  months 
clearly  indicates  the  need  for  providing 
more  effective  review  by  the  Commission 
of  passenger  train  and  ferry  discontinu- 
ance. We  t>elieve  our  bill  will  accom- 
plish what  Congress  sought  to  achieve 
last  year  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
the  wholesale  elimination  of  passenger 
service.  It  will  do  this  by  giving  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  juris- 
diction over  passenger  train  abandon- 
ments similar  to  the  jurisdiction  it  now 
has  over  the  abandonment  of  railroad 
lines  by  virtue  of  paragraph  18  of  sec- 
tion 1. 

Under  that  old  section  and  imder  our 
new  bill,  before  it  may  abandon  a  line 
or  discontinue  a  train  or  ferry,  a  rsdl- 
road  is  required  to  come  to  the  Com- 
mission and  obtain  a  certificate  per- 
mitting it  to  do  so.  There  is  no  4- 
month  time  limit  within  which  the  Com- 
mission must  reach  a  decision.  And  the 
Commission  may  order  the  line,  train, 
or  ferry  continued  for  whatever  period 
it  deems  necessary. 
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This  can  be  done  by  the  insertion  of  a 
new  paragraph.  19  in  section  1  of  the 
act.  No  railroad  has  ever  complained 
about  the  provisions  of  paragraph  18, 
nor  have  they  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment received  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mission in  cases  arising  under  that 
paragraph.  Furthermore,  section  1  is 
the  logical  section  of  the  act  in  which 
to  place  passenger  train  abandonment 
provisions — abandonments  of  lines  of 
railroads  and  discontinuance  of  passen- 
ger trains  are  identical  in  terms  of  their 
effect  on  the  pubUc,  be  it  the  riding  or 
shipping  public,  the  railroads  and  their 
employees.  And  the  ICC  has  many 
years  of  precedents  involving  line  aban- 
donments on  which  to  rely  in  determin- 
ing passenger  train  abandonments.  In 
short,  we  have,  in  paragraph  18,  a  logical 
precedent  on  which  to  pattern  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  discontinuances. 

Our  bill  would  require  the  railroads 
to  apply  to  the  ICC.  if  the  particular 
States  involved  have  not  legislated  re- 
garding train  discontinuances,  and  it 
gives  the  railroads  an  option  to  choose 
between  the  ICC  and  a  State  commission 
where  the  States  have  regulatory  laws 
regarding  such  discontinuances.  Upon 
the  filing  of  an  application,  the  Com- 
mission shall  hold  a  hearing  prior  to 
acting  upon  the  discontinuance  applica- 
tion. All  interested  parties  would  be 
permitted  to  be  heard  at  the  hearing. 
The  ordinary  procedures  now  followed  by 
the  Commission  in  line  abandonment 
cases  then  would  be  pursued  with  the 
result  that  each  train  abandonment 
would  be  fully  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission regarding  its  effect  on  the  public 
and  the  railroad.  The  time  restrictions 
now  placed  on  the  Commission  would  be 
eliminated,  but  in  a  normal  case  this 
would  mean  that  the  final  discontinuance 
of  the  service,  if  such  were  warranted, 
would  be  postponed  for  only  2  or  3 
months.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  impose  condi- 
tions which  it  found  the  public  interest 
required.  Under  the  present  statute  the 
Commission  has  held  that  it  has  no  such 
power. 

In  summary,  the  bill  which  we  pro- 
pose would  permit  the  railroads  to  dis- 
continue all  trains  which  should  be  dis- 
continued but  will  prevent  the  railroads 
from  discontinuing  those  trains  for 
which  there  Is  a  public  need.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  section  13(a)  was  in- 
tended but  which  it  has  not  and  will  not 
achieve. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Identify  myself  with  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  to  comment  on  the 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission In  permitting  the  discontinuance 
of  commuter  service. 

There  are  500,000  railroad  commuters 
In  the  United  States,  of  whom  208.000 
commute  to  New  York  City  alone.  I 
point  out  that  only  100,000  commuters 
commute  by  automobile.  So  railroad 
commuter  services  are  vital.  The  rail- 
roads lost  $165  million  on  such  service 
in  1958. 

Last  year  I  opposed  that  provision  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  which 
allows  what  I  call  hasty  discontinuances. 


I  hope  we  shall  take  constructive  action 
concerning  the  commuter  problem, 
which  is  so  grave  and  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  our  countnr  as  it  affects 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  am  very  glad  to  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  the  Introduction  of  the  bill.  I 
believe  we  shall  have  other  similar 
measures  to  suggest  to  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Cas«]  when  he  introduced  the 
bill  applying  to  the  commuter  railroads 

this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  Senator  from  New  Jsrsey  in 
sponsoring  this  bill.  However.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  my  judgment  the 
bill  will  in  no  way  really  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  commuter.  It  will  reopen  that 
question,  which  was  dealt  with  to  some 
extent  in  the  1958  act  affording  relief 
to  the  railroads.  We  hope  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  will  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  problem  of  the  commuter 
railroads.  The  1958  act  did  give  some  re- 
lief, but  It  was  not  noticeable.  Certainly 
it  was  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  rehef 
or  consideration  for  the  commuters  or 
the  railroads. 

What  they  need  is  one  of  several 
things,  or  perhaps  each  of  several  things, 
including  reasonable  rates  to  be  charged 
for  the  service,  reduced  costs,  or  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  States  served  by  the  com- 
muter roads.  Perhaps  they  need  a  com- 
bination of  all  three  things. 

Those  railroads  must  not  be  put  in  a 
straitjacket  by  legislation.  They  must 
be  permitted  to  earn  a  living. 

In  joining  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  other  Senators  in  sponsorship 
of  this  particular  bill,  my  purpose  is  to 
reopen  the  question  of  the  commuter 
railroads  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Itself. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
EST OF  FEDERAL  QOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  designed  to  promote  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  our  govern- 
mental processes.  The  distingxiished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ncu- 
BERGERl,  who  has  long  takm  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  public  service.  Joins  me  in 
sponsoring  the  measure. 

Talk  of  Influence,  charge,  and  coun- 
ter-charge of  special  interest,  are  a  com- 
monplace in  American  political  life.  It 
would  be  naive  to  deny  that  there  is  oc- 
casional corruption,  that  there  are  in- 
stances of  Improper  influence.  In  my 
own  experience,  however,  most  public 
officials  are  sincerely,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  trjring  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities  of   their   office.     Appar- 


ently, however,  human  nature  being 
wliat  it  is,  it  is  always  easier  to  believe 
the  worst.  Certainly,  it  is  a  fact,  a 
tragic  fact.  I  believe,  that  far  too  many 
Americans  tend  to  look  upon  politicians 
as  practitioners  of  a  not  quite  respect- 
able profession.  As  repeated  polls  show, 
the  average  American  does  not  want  his 
children  to  enter  politics  and,  while  he 
may  be  saddened,  he  is  not  surprised  by 
stories  of  "fixing"  and  political  favorit- 
ism. 

This  situation  is.  I  believe,  eaxise  for 
serious  concern.  Carried  far  enough, 
this  attitude  can  only  resvdt  in  a  gen- 
eral disenchantment  and  cynicism  that 
saps  the  validity  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Recent  French  history  is  a  case  in 
point.  For  if  there  is  any  aspect  of  the 
troubled  history  of  France  since  the  war 
upon  which  all  commentators  seem 
agreed,  it  has  been  the  contempt  of  the 
French  people  generally  for  their  elected 
representatives. 

I  do  not  suggest  we  are  approaching 
that  unhappy  state.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  to  view  with  complacency 
a  situation  where,  for  example,  any  and 
all  travel  by  a  congresslofial  committee, 
however  conscientious  its  members  and 
worthy  its  purpose,  tends  to  be  auto- 
matically dismissed  as  a  junket;  where, 
for  example,  many  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  any  vote  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  the  pressures,  generally  sin- 
ister, brought  to  bear  on  the  individual 
legislator. 

However  unwarranted  and  unjusti- 
fied— and  they  are  in  most  ca^es — these 
are  not  uncommon  attitudes. 

The  bill  we  Introduce  today  Is  des- 
igned to  dispel  the  mystery  and  secrecy 
that  inevitably  tends  to  breed  such  at- 
titudes. First,  it  would  require  full  dis- 
closure of  the  financial  interests  of  all 
top  officials  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Senators,  and  Congressman,  as  well  as 
the  top  people  in  the  executive  branch 
and  In  the  Independent  agencies. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  that  all 
communications  In  regard  to  a  pending 
case,  whether  by  letter  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  to  a  regulatory  or  seml-Judlclal 
agency  be  made  part  of  the  public  record 
in  the  case. 

Two  other  provisions  would  require, 
first.  Itemized  expense  accounts  for  all 
travel  by  members  or  staff  of  congres- 
sional committees,  the  accotmts  to  be 
published  in  the  Coworessiohai.  Record, 
and,  second,  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  LcglslaUve  Standarda  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning problems  of  conflicts  of  interest 
confronting  Members  of  Congress  as  weU 
as  their  relaUons  with  executive  and 
other  agencies.  This  would  iDclude  such 
matters  as  that  of  disqualification  from 
voting  on  particular  items,  and  the  often 
difficult  determination  of  the  line  be- 
tween adequate  representation  of  con- 
stituent interest  and  attempted  in- 
fluence. 

The  basic  notion  behind  the  bill  is  not 
new.  It  Is  simply  that  disclosure  of  the 
facts  offers  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  this  kind  of  problem. 
Rather  than  attempting  to  police  what  la 
Inherently  unpoliceable,  my  proposal 
would  put  the  facts  on  the  record  where 
the  people  can  make  their  own  decisions. 


The  mere  fact  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Federal  employees  would  be 
required  to  report  gifts  and  outside  in- 
come would,  I  believe,  serve  as  a  brake 
on  both  those  who  would  Influence  and 
those  who  would  be  Influenced.  When 
an  individual  realizes  that  a  gift,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  a  matter  of  public  record, 
he  is  likely  to  give  additional  considera- 
tion to  the  propriety  of  the  gift. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  one  I  introduced 
in  the  last  session.  Following  its  intro- 
duction I  received  many  letters.  The 
number  of  people  who  took  the  time  to 
write  was  gratifjring  indeed.  But  many 
of  the  letters  contained  a  disturbing  note. 
Their  general  import  was  that  while  the 
writers  heartily  approved  this  kind  of 
approach  they  could  not  believe  that  it 
could  or  would  be  adopted.  The  implica- 
tion is,  of  coiirse,  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  afford  to  expose  their  finan- 
cial interests  or  activities  to  public  view. 

To  my  mind  this  kind  of  reaction  only 
confirms  the  need  for  some  such  measiu^ 
as  we  propose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1332)  to  promote  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nkxtbirckr)  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


FREE  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CERTAIN 
RELIGIOUS  ARTICLES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  free  entry 
of  religious  sceneramas  and  other  arti- 
cles Imported  for  exhibition  by  religious 
societies  or  Institutions.  This  is  the 
identical  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  It  was  sent 
to  the  Senate,  but  was  not  reported  out 
of  committee  in  the  few  days — 9 — ^left 
before  Congress  adjourned. 

The  need  for  this  bill  came  to  my  at- 
tention when  I  learned  that  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  E>ame  in  Rochester.  N.Y., 
were  charged  duty  <m  religious  objects 
borrowed  from  their  Motherhouse  in 
Canada.  The  articles,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral posters  and  small  statutes,  were 
used  in  a  Mission  Scenerama  at  the 
Rochester  War  Memorial  to  illustrate 
firsthand  the  meaning  of  "Catholic  Ac- 
tion Aroimd  the  World.'* 

Under  present  customs  regulations, 
these  articles  are  not  specifically  ex- 
empted from  duty  payments.  Therefore, 
the  Sisters  were  forced  to  pay  the  rate 
charged  on  all  imported  goods  consisting 
chiefly  of  wood.  This  is.  of  coiu-se.  im- 
just.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  ma- 
terial used  strictly  for  and  by  religious 
groups,  without  profit  to  anyone,  should 
be  free  from  duty  when  brought  tato 
the  United  States.  This  bill  will  elimi- 
nate this  serious  shortcoming  in  the 
present  tariff  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  bill 
will  be  received  and  api»t>pi:iately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bffl  (S.  1333)  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  free  entry  of  religious  scener- 


amas and  other  articles  Imported  for 
exhibition  by  religious  societies  or  in- 
stitutions. Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    RELAT- 
ING TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  85th  Congress  was  the 
legislation  enacted  on  behalf  of  small 
business.  I  refer  to  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration being  made  a  permanent 
agency,  and  the  small  business  tax  relief 
measures.  I  need  not,  at  this  time,  re- 
cite all  the  reasons  why  this  legislation 
was  so  badly  needed.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  moment  to  point  out  that  small 
business  f  ailm-es  climbed  last  year  to  the 
highest  total  In  25  years.  Surely  this 
Is  reason  enough  for  the  Congress  to 
correct  some  of  the  Imbalance  in  our 
economic  system. 

What  may  be  easily  overlooked  In  this 
mtire  matter  is  the  importance  of  the 
very  fact  that  legislation  on  behalf  of 
small  business  was  actually  passed.  The 
action  of  the  85  th  Congress  in  passing 
such  legislation  indicates  a  growing' 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  economic, 
social,  and  political  forces  have  com- 
bined in  recent  years  with  Increased 
momentum  to  create  competitive  handi- 
caps to  small  business  which  are  arti- 
ficial to  the  extent  that  they  are  trace7 
able  to  size  alone.  The  removal  of  these 
artificial  barriers  is  necessary  not  only 
for  the  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  small  business  communis, 
but  also  to  preserve  a  truly  free  enter- 
prise economic  system. 

We  have,  indeed,  made  a  good  start 
in  removing  these  artificial  barriers.  It 
Is  my  earnest  expectation  and.  I  am  cer- 
tain, the  most  fervent  hope  and  desire 
of  every  person  who  Is  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  4  million 
small  mterprlses  that  this  Congress  con- 
tinue the  constructive  program  it  began 
last  year. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  already  a 
nimiber  of  bills  designed  to  aid  small, 
independent  businessmen  have  been  In- 
troduced. I  am  proud  to  have  Joined  in 
five  of  these  as  cosponsor  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Spahkxan]. 

I  refer  specifically  to  8.  59,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  program  of  tax  adjustments 
for  small  business  by  allowing  a  deduc- 
tion for  additional  investment  In  de- 
preciable assets,  Inventory,  and  accounts 
receivable;  S.  725.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  to  permit  the  Institution  of 
actions  for  damages  for  violations  of  the 


Robinson-Patman  Act;  S.  1009,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  so  as  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  volimtary  retirement  plans  by 
individuals;  S.  1010,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  so  as  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  new  methods  and 
rates  of  depreciation  for  used  property; 
and  S.  1011.  a  bill  to  designate  judicial 
precedents  which  shall  be  binding  in  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
internal  revenue  laws. 

Today,  I  Introduce  seven  bills  which 
also  are  aimed  toward  making  it  more 
possible  for  business  success  to  depend 
upon  an  individual's  Judgment  and  abil- 
ity, by  his  relative  efficiency,  and  not  by 
his  size,  or  power  of  prestige  In  his  field 
of  enterprise.    These  measures  are: 

First,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  impose  a 
graduated  tax  on  the  taxable  income  of 
corporations. 

This  bill  would  substitute  graduated 
rates  for  the  present  normal  and  sxu-tax 
rates  applicable  to  corporate  income.  It 
is  drawn  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  bring 
the  mfLTimiim  benefit  to  those  who  need 
it  most,  the  smallest  corporations. 

The  present  law  imposes  a  normal  tax 
rate  of  30  percent  on  the  first  $25,000 
of  corporate  net  Income  and  a  surtax  of 
22  percttit  for  a  total  statutory  rate  of 
52  percent  on  all  net  income  over  that 
amount.  The  bill  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  would  substitute  the  follow- 
ing rates: 

The  tax  Is: 

30  percent  of  the 
taxable  lno(»ne. 

$2,000,  plus  25  per- 
csent  of  exceee 
over  $10,000. 

$5.7S0,  plvu  85  per- 
cent of  ezcees 
OTW  $26,000. 

$14,500,  plus  45 
percent  of  exceee 
over  $50,000. 

$37,000,  plus  63 
percent  of  exoees 
over  $100,000. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  In- 
terested In  a  comparison  of  this  bill  and 
the  present  law.  and  I  am  therefore 
requesting  that  there  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  a  table  showing  the 
tax  yields  at  various  taxable  Income  lev- 
els ranging  from  $10,000  to  $10  million, 
together  with  data  showing  the  amount 
and  percent  of  change  in  corporate  in- 
com.e  tax  payments  that  would  result 
from  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


U  the  taxable 

Not  over  $10,000 — 

Over  $10,000  but  not 
over  $25,000 


Over  $25,000  but  not 
ova:  $50,000 — _ 


Over  $50,000  but  not 
over  $100.000 


Over  $100,000- 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  at  the  out- 
set of  niy  remarks,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  is  designed  to  bring  the  naxl- 
mum  benefit  to  those  who  need  it  most, 
the  smallest  corporations.  I  believe  the 
table  which  I  have  just  introduced  will 
establish  this  point.  Corporations  with 
taxable  net  incomes  up  to  $10,000  would 
make  the  greatest  rate  of  savings  in  the 
taxes  they  pay  imder  the  present  law. 
viz.  33  Va  percent.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  additionally  that  these  same  corpo- 
rations constitute  upward  of  60  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  corporations. 

At  this  time,  therefore.  I  request  that 
a  second  table  which  Includes  data  sup- 
plied br  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  respect  to  Statistics  of  Corporate 
Incomes  for  1956.  the  latest  year  avail- 
able, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

ordered  to  be  printed   In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Tabuc  a 


TaMbie  income 

Number 
of  re  turns 

Percent 
or  total 

Under  $10,000      -. ...... 

340.285 

48,643 

33,037 

31.016 

51.058 

23,735 

16,510 

6,486 

3,515 

3,400 

648 

678 

-60. 7» 

$10,000  under  $16,000 

$15  000  under  $20.000.............. 

8.60 
5.0 

$20,000  under  $25.000 

6.7 

$25  000  under  $50,000     

9.13 

$50,000  under  $100,000 

4.24 

$100,000  under  $250,000 

2.04 

$360  OOn  iin<li>r  $500  000 

1.15 

$500,000  under  $1,000,000 

.62 

1 1,000,000  under  $5.000,000 

:  5,000,000  under  $10,000.000 

$10.000.0(X)  and  over............... 

.60 
.00 
.10 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  tables  I  have  presented  conclu- 
sively demonstrate  that  the  smaller  cor- 
porations get  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  graduated  Income  tax  bill.  Current 
financing  practice  and  the  broad  welfare 
of  our  economic  system  make  this  im- 
minently necessary. 

Current  fiinancing  practice  has  forced 
the  small  concern  to  rely  on  its  retained 
earnings  as  the  principal  source  for  its 
working  capital,  thus  restricting  its 
growth  potential.  This  is  the  story  told 
me  by  businessman  after  businessman. 
It  is  substantiated  by  sound  economic 
research. 

A  few  years  ago.  Profs.  John  Lintner 
and  J.  Keith  Butters,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, found  that  in  the  period  1925-29 
retained  earnings  financed  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  net  physical  expansion — in- 
cluding Inventories — of  U.S.  nonfinancial 
corporations;  for  the  period  1947-50  the 
proportion  Increased  to  80  percent;  and 
In  the  3  years  1953-55  it  rose  further 
to  87  percent. 

High  corporate  taxes  restrict  in  par- 
ticular the  growth  of  small  companies, 
which  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
to  the  larger  corporations  in  obtaining 


outside  capital  on  satisfactory  terms. 
The  small  corporations  must  rely  heav- 
ily on  retained  earnings  for  growth  and 
development. 

Clouding  the  entire  small  business 
problem  is  the  strong  merger  movement 
that  has  Invaded  our  economy  in  recent 
years.  It  has  even  become  advantageous 
for  large  corporations  to  absorb  their 
smaller  competitors  who  have  suffered 
losses  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  savings  through  loss  carryovers. 

One  final  observation:  The  American 
wage  earner  has  a  special  stake  in  this 
bill.  Inasmuch  as  the  job  security  and 
an  improving  standard  of  living  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  wage  earners  de- 
pend on  the  prosperity,  growth,  and  ex- 
pansion of  small  business.  Over  98 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  firms  in 
this  country  employ  less  than  500  em- 
ployees. This  Is  a  common  definition 
of  small  business  applied  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  figures  reveal  that  54.8  percent 
of  all  persons  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing are  employed  in  such  small  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  and  this 
is  based  on  many  years  of  close  study  of 
the  problems  of  American  small  busi- 
ness, this  bill  for  a  graduated  corporate 
Income  tax  gives  promise  of  bringing 
meaningful  relief  to  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  American  small  business 
community  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
serving  to  strengthen  the  economic  and 
social  fiber  of  our  entire  free  enterprise 
system. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Democratic  Party  in  its  platform  as 
adopted  at  the  1956  Chicago  convention 
advocated  a  graduated  corporate  Income 
tax. 

My  second  and  third  bills  today  are 
closely  related.  The  second  bill  pro- 
hibits the  waiver  of  private  enforcement 
rights  under  the  antitrust  laws;  the  third 
bill  declares  private  antitrust  suits  to  be 
Impressed  with  a  substantial  public  in- 
terest. Both  of  these  bills  have  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  public  hearings  held 
jointly  last  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retailing,  Distribution,  and  Fair  Trade 
Practices  and  the  Suix;ommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
They  are  identical  to  S.  4234  and  S.  4233 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  session. 

Mr.  President,  our  committees  discov- 
ered that  it  is  common  practice  in  certain 
Industries  for  major  suppliers  to  require 
their  lessee  and  contract  dealers  to  waive 
their  legal  rights  to  sue  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  their  suppliers'  antitrust 
violations.  Despite  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  rule  that  statutory  rights 
may  not  be  waived  where  to  do  so  would 
be  against  public  policy.  It  was  discovered 
during  the  hearings  that  there  may  be 
some  question  as  to  the  applicability  of 


this  rule  to  the  waiver  of  private  enforce- 
ment rights  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
My  second  bill  is  introduced  in  order  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  congressiiHial  in- 
tent in  this  matter. 

The  third  bill  introduced  here  Is  fo- 
cused on  a  slightly  broader  scope.  It  Is 
directed  toward  the  whole  role  of  private 
antitrust  enforcement  in  protecting 
small  business. 

Briefly,  let  me  state  that  the  right  of 
private  parties  to  sue  for  treble  damage 
redress  of  business  injuries  resulting 
from  trade  restraints  and  other  monopo- 
listic practices  first  found  statutory  ex- 
pression in  section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
By  allowing  Injured  parties  to  recover 
costs  of  suit,  plus  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  damage  done.  Congress  hoped  to 
give  businessmen  a  strong  Incentive  to 
become  copartners,  in  effect,  with  the 
Government  in  antitrust  enforcement. 
The  procedures  established  reflected  a 
logical  imlting  of  self-interest  with  public 
policy. 

After  a  quarter  century  of  experience, 
however,  it  became  clear  that  private  en- 
forcement of  the  Sherman  Act  was  fall- 
ing far  short  of  expectations  held  for  it. 
Therefore,  in  1914,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Congress  reaffirmed 
the  right  of  private  suit  and,  to  make  it 
an  effective  instrument,  proclaimed  that 
a  final  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in  a 
criminal  antitrust  prosecution  against  a 
defendant  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
against  that  defendant  In  a  private  suit. 
But,  and  this  is  Important,  the  Congress 
declared  this  was  not  to  apply  to  consent 
Judgments  or  decrees. 

Little  did  the  f  ramers  of  this  section- 
section  5 — of  the  Clayton  Act  realize  that 
in  certain  periods  to  come  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  be  settling  the 
heavy  majority  of  its  antitrust  cases  by 
means  of  consent  Judgments,  thus  vitiat- 
ing the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  act. 
Justice  Department  records  for  1957,  for 
Instance,  reveal  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion terminated  by  consent  Judgment  83 
percent  of  all  antitrust  cases  Instituted. 
By  contrast,  between  1935  and  1955.  only 
70  percent  of  the  Governments  civil 
cases  ended  by  negotiated  settlements. 
The  necessary  result  Is  that  private  liti- 
gants are  being  Increasingly  deprived  of 
section  5s  benefits  and  antitrust  violators 
are  getting  away  with  minor  punish- 
ment. 

My  third  bill,  therefore,  is  aimed  at  re- 
storing private  antitrust  enforcement  to 
its  intended  role  as  a  copartner  with  the 
Federal  Government  by  declaring  once 
and  for  all  that  private  antitrust  suits 
are  Impressed  with  a  substantial  public 
Interest. 

My  fourth  bill  would  require  publica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  antitrust  judgments 
and  orders  in  the  Federal  Register.  30 
days  before  such  Judgment  or  order  Is 
to  become  final.  The  purpose  Is  to  give 
the  general  public  an  opportunity  to 
lodge  objections  to  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment or  order  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Tills  bill  will  also  enable  the  general 
public  to  put  a  brake  on  the  light  punish- 
ments so  often  meted  out  to  antlrust  vio- 
lators. 


Fifth  Is  a  bill  prohibiting  loss  leader 
sales.  This  bill  would  amend  both  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  by 
making  It  unlawful  for  a  retailer  to  sell 
any  commodity  at  less  than  his  deUvered 
cost.  As  defined  in  the  bill,  the  term 
"delivered  cost"  means  invoice  cost,  less 
discounts,  and  includes  all  transportation 
costs  and  applicable  taxes.  Enforce- 
ment of  the  bill's  provisions  would  lie 
with  private  parties  and  would  be  under- 
taken by  any  person  damaged  by  a  loss 
leader  practice  which  affects  Interstate 
commerce. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  Is 
Identical  to  8.  3851  which  I  Introduced 
last  year  and  Is  the  same  bill  which  was 
Introduced  in  1952  when  Congress  was 
considering  the  legislation  which  was  to 
become  the  McGulre  Act. 

Sixth  is  a  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Robinson -Pa tman  Act  to  prohibit 
sales  in  commerce  at  unreasonably  low 
prices  where  the  effect  may  be  to  injure 
competition.  This  is  identical  to  S.  3852 
which  I  Introduced  last  year.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  civil  counterpart  to  the 
somewhat  similar  provision  now  found  in 
the  criminal  prohibitions  of  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  need  for 
such  protection  against  predatory  pric- 
ing practices  has  long  been  recognized. 

Seventh,  a  bill  to  provide  for  disaster 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  which 
suffer  economic  injury  due  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings  under  federally  aided 
highway  construction  programs.  This 
bill  Is  similar  to  one  which  I  introduced 
last  year,  S.  3434. 

The  State  highway  commissioner  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  L.  P.  Zimmer- 
man, has  expressed  to  me  his  concern 
that  many  small  businesses  which  are 
forced  to  move  as  the  result  of  highway 
programs  have  no  loan  program  which 
would  assist  them  in  making  the  change- 
over to  a  new  place  of  business. 

Last  year  there  was  a  very  interesting 
article  in  the  Washington  Star,  which 
estimated  that  perhaps  as  many  as  50,000 
American  businesses  may  be  forced  out 
of  their  current  sites  in  the  next  few 
years  because  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  redevelopment  and  highway  construc- 
tion scheduled. 

My  proposal  addresses  Itself  solely  to 
condemnation  proceedings  of  small  busi- 
nesses as  a  result  of  federally  aided 
highway  construction  programs.  Clearly 
this  Is  a  Federal  undertaking  and  a  Fed- 
eral  rerponsibility. 

The  Small  Business  Act  now  provides  a 
program  of  disaster  loans  at  very  low 
Interest  to  business  firms  which  suffer 
economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  floods, 
droughts,  and  other  natural  catastro- 
phles.  These  loans  are  to  be  made  either 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
directly,  or  In  C(X)peratlon  with  private 
lending  institutions,  at  3  percent  interest 
payable  within  20  years.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  disastrous  effect 
on  many  small  businessmen  who  are 
forced  to  move  is  no  less  complete  than 
a  disaster  suffered  as  a  result  of  natural 
causes.  It  Is  in  my  opinion  only  equitable 
there  be  set  up  a  program  to  provide  such 
small  businessmen  with  disaster  loans  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  trsmsltlon  over 
to  a  new  place  of  business. 


It  will  be  argued  that  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings  there  is  a  constitutional 
guarantee  of  Just  c<Mnpensation.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  very  often  busi- 
ness property  in  particular  is  under- 
valued. The  courts  seldom  permit  ap- 
praisers to  take  into  consideration  such 
items  as  loss  of  goodwill,  costs  of  moving 
the  business  to  a  new  location,  or  loss  of 
profits  occasioned  by  the  move.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  think  my  proposal 
should  be  enacted. 

The  support  for  this  proposal  which  I 
have  received  from  numerous  small  busi- 
nessmen has  been  most  heartening.  I 
wish  to  qaote  from  one  tjrpical  letter: 

In  regard  to  your  recently  introduced  bill 
enabling  a  person  put  out  of  business  by 
coming  tide  of  new  highways,  I  am  faced 
with  having  to  move  for  the  third  time  since 
1936  on  this  <K;count,  and  I  think  your  bill 
will  do  more  for  a  smooth  transforming  of 
business  and  help  for  a  person  faced  with 
this  problem  than  anything  else  that  could 
be  devised. 

In  View  of  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  program  wliich  is 
now  under  way,  this  is  a  problem  which 
is  going  to  be  of  Increasing  Importance, 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  enact 
legislation  to  ease  the  difficulties  of 
countless  businessmen  In  making  the 
move  to  new  locations. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  these  small 
business  bills  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
independent  businessman  is  a  prime 
cause  and  not  merely  a  product  of 
America's  economic  greatness  and 
strength.  It  is  the  energy,  ingenuity, 
competitive  challenge  of  our  Nation's 
4  million  small  businessmen  which 
stimulates  the  timely  arrival  of  a  variety 
of  new  and  better  products.  Moreover, 
It  ts'our  small  entrepreneurs,  who,  by 
their  number  and  diversity  and  Inde- 
(>endence  of  action,  constitute  the  most 
effective  safeguard  against  the  creation 
of  corporate  giantism  and  monopoly.  So 
long  as  small  businessmen  remain  nu- 
merous, healthy,  and  prosperous,  our 
economy  will  continue  free  and  competi- 
tive and.  thus,  a  fount  of  opportunity 
for  all.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRET.  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

S.  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  lOM  so  as  to  Impose  a  gradu- 
ated tax  on  the  taxable  Income  of  corpora- 
tions. 

To  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

8. 1335.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4B  of  the 
Clayton  Act; 

8. 1336.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Cla]rton  Act 
to  declare  private  antitrust  suits  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  intereet; 

a  1337.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion before  entry  of  decrees,  judgments,  and 
orders  entered  by  consent  upon  the  merits 
of  civil  antltrxist  proceeding; 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CuutK,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Mobsx)  : 

8. 1338.  A  bm  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purpoMS."  approved  October  15,  1914, 
and  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw- 
Xul    restraints    and    monopoUes,"    approved 


July  a.  1890.  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
loss  leader  sales;  and 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Long,  and  Mr.  Moass) : 

8. 1339.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  sales  In  commerce  at  unreason- 
ably low  prices  where  the  effect  may  be  to 
Injure  competition. 

To  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  BanklI^g  and  Cur- 
rency: 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disaster  loans 
to  small  bxislness  concerns  which  suffer  eco- 
nomic Injury  due  to  federally  aided  high- 
way construction  programs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

8.  1334 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  so  as  to  impose  a  graduated  tax  on  the 

taxable  income  of  corporations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tlxat  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  11  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on 
corporations)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  CoEPORATioNS  IN  Geneeal. — A  tax  Is 
hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on  the 
taxable  income  of  every  corporation.  The 
tax  shall  be  computed  under  subsection  (b> 
In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1,  1959,  and  under  subsection  (c)  in 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31, 1958. 

"(b)  T/XABLX  Teabs  Bbgxmnino  Befokb 
Janttabt  1,  1959. — In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1, 1950,  the  tax 
shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  a  normal  tax  equal  to  30  percent  of 
the  taxable  Income,  and 

"(2)  a  surtax  equal  to  22  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  taxable  Income  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  deduction.  If  any, 
provided  In  section  242  for  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest)   exceed  $26,000. 

"(c)  Taxablz  Ykaks  BxonnnNO  Arm  Dt' 
CKMBxa  31,  1958. — In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1958,  the 
tax  shaU  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  foUowlng  table: 

"If  the  taxable  The  tax  is: 

Income  Is: 

Not  over  $10,000 20    percent    of    the 

taxable  Income. 
Over  $10,000  but  not     $2,000,  plus  25  per- 
over  $25,000.  cent  of  excess  over 

$10,000. 
Over  $25,000  but  not     $5,750.  plus  35  per- 
over  $50,000.  cent  of  excess  over 

$25,000. 
Over  $50,000  but  not     $14,500,  plus  45  per- 
over  $100,000.  cent  of  excess  over 

$50,000. 
Over  $100,000 ,  $37,000,  plus  52  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$100,000." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  12(7)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (cross  references  relat- 
ing to  tax  on  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  11(c)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section  11(b)(2)". 

(b)  Section  244(2)  (B)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  dividends  received  on  certain  pre- 
ferred stock)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  that 
percentage  which  equals — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and 
the  surtax  rate  prescribed  by  section  11,  In 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1.  1959,  or 

"(11)  the  tax  rate  prescribed  by  section 
11  (determined  as  though  the  amount  of 
such  tax  were  expressed  entirely  In  terms  of 
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a  percentage  Off  Useable  Income) .  In  the  eaae 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
81,  1958." 

(c)  8ectl(m  a47(a)(a)(B)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  dlvldendt  paid  on  certain  pre> 
f erred  itock  of  pubUc  utilities)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  U  that 
percentage  which  equals — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and 
the  surtax  rate  prescribed  by  section  11,  In 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1.1959,  or 

"(11)  the  tax  rate  prescribed  by  section  11 
(determined  as  though  the  amount  of  such 
tax  were  expressed  entirely  In  terms  of  a 
percentage  of  taxable  Income),  In  the  case 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31   1958." 

(d)  Section  611(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  Imposition  of  tax  on  unrelated 
bxisiness  Income  of  charitable,  and  so  forth, 
organisations)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"a  normal  tax  and  a  surtax"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  tax". 

(e)  (1)  Sactlons  802(a)  and  802(c)  (2)  (A) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax 
on  life  Insurance  companies)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  normal  tax  (computed 
under  section  11(b))  and  a  surtax  (com- 
puted under  section  11(c))"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a  tax  (computed  \inder  sec- 
tion 11)-. 

(2)  Section  811(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  imposition  of  tax  on  life  insurance  com- 
panies) is  amended  to  read  as  folIowB: 

"(a)  Tax  Imposks. — A  tax  (computed  un- 
der section  11)  is  hereby  Imposed,  on  the 
life  Insurance  company  taxable  Income  of 
every  life  Insurance  company,  for  each  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31, 1958." 

(f)  Section  862(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  taxation  of  regulated  investment 
companies  and  their  shareholders)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Normal  Tax 
and  Surtax"  in  the  heading  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Tax",  (3)  by  striking  out  "a 
normal  tax  and  siu^ax"  Ind  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  tax",  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"the  normal  tax  under  section  11"  and  In- 
■ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "the  tax  under  sec- 
tion 11  (but  only  the  normal  tax  under  such 
section  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning before  January  1,  1969)". 

(g)  Section  922(2)  (B)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  deduction  for  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  that 
percentafe  which  equal»— 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and 
the  surtax  rate  prescribed  by  section  11,  In 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1,  1969.  or 

"(11)  the  Ux  rate  iMreiorlbed  by  leotlon  11 
(determined  aa  though  the  amount  of  such 
tax  were  expressed  entirely  In  terms  of  a  per* 
oentage  of  taxable  Income),  In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  year  beglnnlni  after  December  81. 
1888." 

(h)  Seotlon  lS61(h)(l)  of  luoh  Code 
(relating  to  Imposition  of  taxee  on  unln* 
eorporated  business  enterprises  electing  to  be 
treated  as  domeetlo  corporations)  la  amended 
by  itrlklng  out  "the  normal  tax  and  lur- 
Ux"  and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "the  tax**. 

(1)  Seotlon  1508(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  computation  and  payment  of  tax  on 
eonioildated  rttums)  It  amandMI  (1)  by 
•til king  out  "tax  Impoaed  under  •eotloa  11 
(0)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "surtax 
Imposed  under  eectlon  11",  and  (9)  by  adding 
nt  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  een- 
t«noe:  "Por  purpoeM  of  the  Unit  Mntenoe 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'surtax  Imposed 
by  Mctlon  11'  means  (1)  the  tax  impoeed  by 
secuon  11(b)  (9).  In  ths  case  of  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  January  1,  1988. 
and  (2)  that  portion  of  the  tax  Impoeed  by 
■ectlon  11(0)  which  la  attributable  to  con- 
•oUdated  taxable  income  exceeding  895,000, 


In  the  case  of  a  taxaUe  year  beginning  after 
December  81,  1968." 

(])  Section  1551  of  stich  Code  (relating 
to  disallowance  of  surtax  exemption  and  ac- 
ctunulated  earnings  credit)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "provided  In  section  11(c)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "provided  (in 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  befwe 
January  1.  1959)  in  section  11  (b)  (2)." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1958. 

8.  1835 

A  bill  to  amend  section  4B  of  the  Clayton 

Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4B  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  15,  1914  (38 
Stat.  730,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  15b).  U 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"Sec.  4B.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
contained  in  any  contract,  agreement,  or 
conveyance,  any  action  arising  under  section 
4  or  section  4A  may  be  commenced  at  any 
time  within  four  years  after  the  accrual  of 
the  cause  of  action  upon  which  such  a  :tlon  Is 
based.  Any  such  action  shall  be  forever 
barred  unless  commenced  within  foxir  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued.  No  cause 
of  action  barred  under  existing  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  as  originally 
enacted  shall  be  revised  by  the  enactment  of 
thU  section." 

8.  1336 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  declare 
private   antitrust   suite    to    be    impressed 
with  a  substantial  public  interest 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepresentatU>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (38  SUt. 
781:  15  n.S.C.  15),  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Bach  such  suit  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
Impressed  with  a  substantial  public  In- 
terest." 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (15  n.8.C.  86) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Each  luch  suit 
ihall  be  deemed  to  be  Impreeaed  with  a  tub- 
itantlal  pubUo  interest." 

8.  1887 

A  bill  to  proTlde  for  the  publloatlon  before 
entry  of  doorees,  Judgments,  and  ordere 
entered  by  consent  upon  the  merits  of  olvU 
antitrust  prooeedlngs 

Be  it  enaotrtd  by  th9  feiidte  and  IfoiiM  of 
JtfprMtnUhVM   0/    th9    Vnit9d   Atatee   0/ 

Amtrloa  in  Oongrtit  a«««mbl«d,  That  eeotlon 
4  of  the  Aot  enUtled  "An  Aot  to  protect 
trade  and  cotxunerce  against  unlawful  re- 
■tralnte  and  monopollee",  approved  July  8, 
1880  (86  But.  808:  18  UJ.O.  4),  la  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting,  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion niunber  "Sao.  «.".  the  eubeeotion  dee- 
ignaUon"(»)":  and 

(8)  addlnf  at  tha  and  thareof  tha  fol- 
lowing new  eubeeotion : 

"(b)  In  any  action  instituted  under  thla 
section,  no  propoeed  decree,  Judgment,  or 
order  for  the  ftnal  determination  of  luch 
action  upon  ita  merits  aa  to  any  defendant 
may  be  entered  by  eonaent  of  such  defend- 
ant, without  adjudication  by  the  court  aa  to 
the  merlta  of  the  action  with  reepect  to  euch 
defendant,  unleaa  the  full  text  of  auoh  pro- 
poeed decree,  Judgment,  or  order  has  been 
published  by  the  Attorney  General  In  the 


Federal  Register  not  lees  than  thirty  daya 
before  the  date  of  entry  of  such  decree. 
Judgment,  or  order." 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restralnU  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  15.  1914 
(38  SUt.  736:  15  UB.C.  35),  la  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting,  immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  "Sac.  15."  the  subsection  desig- 
nation "(a)":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  any  action  instituted  under  this 
section,  no  proposed  decree.  Judgment,  or 
order  for  the  final  determination  of  such 
action  upon  ite  merlte  as  to  any  defendant 
may  be  entered  by  consent  of  such  defend- 
ant, without  an  adjudication  by  the  court 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  action  with  respect 
to  such  defendant,  unless  the  fxill  text  of 
such  proposed  decree.  Judgment,  or  order 
has  been  published  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  Federal  Register  not  less  than 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  entry  of  such 
decree.  Judgment,  or  order." 

(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  (15  US  C.  21) 
Is  amended  by  *^'*\r*z  et  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"In  any  proceeding  before  a  board  or 
conunission  against  any  person  for  the  en- 
forcement of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  no  pro- 
posed order  for  the  determination  of  siich 
proceeding  upon  its  merits  as  to  such  per- 
son may  be  entered  by  consent  of  such  per- 
son, without  an  adjudication  by  the  txiard 
or  commission  upon  the  merlte  of  the  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  such  person,  unless 
the  full  text  of  euch  proposed  order  has 
been  published  by  the  board  or  commission 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  thirty 
days  before  the  date  of  entry  of  such  ordsr." 

8.  1338 
A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restrainte  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  October  15,  1914.  and 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  July  2.   1890.  for  the 
purpose  of  prohibiting  loss  leader  sales 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and   HouM 
of  Representatives  of  the   Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Aot 
entlUed    "An    Aot    to   supplement    exuting 

laws  agalnat  unlawful  raatralnta  and  mo* 

nopolles.  and  for  other  purpoeee".  approved 
October  18,  1914.  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  eectlon: 

"Sao.  87.  (a)  For  the  purpoeee  of  thla  eec- 
tlon^ 

"(1)  The  term  'delivered  eoet'  ahall  mean 
Invoice  ooet  to  a  eeller  leee  the  value  of 
dieoounte  received  by  a  seller  in  money  or 
the  equivalent,  plus  the  ooet  of  transporta- 
tion incident  to  delivery  to  the  seller,  and 
plus  applicable  exdae  and  aalea  taxaa  to  tha 
eeller. 

"(8)  The  term 'eeller' ahall  mean  a  vendee. 
aa  uaed  In  this  Act.  who  purchaeee  for  reeale. 

"(8)  The  term  'loaa  leader  praotloe'  ahall 
mean  eelllng  a  commodity,  or  advertising  or 
offering  a  commodity  for  eale  at  retail  at  a 
price  below  the  delivered  coet  of  the  com- 
modity to  the  aallar  except  that  It  doee  not 
Include  any  of  the  following  lalea,  or  any 
advertlaement  or  offer  in  connection  there- 
with: 

"(A)  Any  eale  of  a  commodity  for  tha 
bona  Ada  purpoaa  of  dUoontlnulni  daallni 
In  such  commodity  or  of  dlacontlnulng  the 
eeller'e  buslneee.  when  plain  notice  of  that 
tact  la  given  to  the  pubUc. 

"(■)  Any  aale  U  a  commodity  which  la 
8Ubatantla)ly  damaged  or  detarlorated  in 
quality  If  plain  noUoe  of  the  fact  U  given 
to  the  public 


"(C)  Any  sale  by  an  officer  acting  under 
on  order  of  ooiirt. 

"  (D)  Any  sale  to  any  association  organised 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, scientific,  literary,  or  educational  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals,  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

"(E)  Any  sale  of  a  perishable  commodity 
if  further  retention  of  the  conunodlty  by 
the  seller  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result  in  a  loss  to  the  Mller. 

"(F)  Any  sale  which  reasonable  businees 
practices  require  the  seller  to  make  in  order 
to  liquidate  an  Inventory  of  a  commodity  to 
avoid  ineolvency  or  bankruptcy. 

"(G)  Any  seasonal  clearance  sale  made  in 
accordance  with  customary  business  prac- 
tices in  order  to  dispose  of  excers  Inventory. 

"(b)  Any  Iocs  leader  practice  which  aflecte 
commerce  is  hereby  declared  to  ba  unlawful 
and  actionable  at  the  s\iit  of  any  percon 
damaged  thereby. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  person  injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  any  loss  leader  practice 
hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful  may  sue 
therefor  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  Act. 
or  in  any  State  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  recover  threefold  the  damages  by 
him  sustained,  and  the  coets  of  suit,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  Any  person 
threatened  with  Injurj'  by  any  loss  leader 
practice  shall  be  entitled  to  injunctive  relief 
against  such  threatene<l  injury  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  as  provided  In  section 
16  of  this  Act.  or  to  sue  for  and  have  such 
reUef  in  any  State  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction when  and  uiKler  the  same  conditions 
and  principles  as  injunctive  relief  against 
threatened  conduct  that  will  cause  loss  or 
damage  is  granted  by  courta  of  equity  in 
that  State,  under  the  rules  governing  such 
proceedings,  and  upon  the  execution  of 
proper  bond  against  damages  for  an  injunc- 
tion Improvldently  graited  and  a  showing 
that  the  danger  of  Irrep  irable  loss  or  damage 
is  immediate,  a  preliminary  injunction  may 
iHue. 

"(2)  Section  15  of  this  Act  (providing  for 
suits  by  United  States  district  attorneys  to 
restrain  violations  of  tbls  Act)  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  loss  leader  practice." 

"(d)  (1)  Nothing  contained  herein  or  in 
any  of  the  Antltnut  Acvs  shall  render  Illegal 
any  contract  or  agreement  prohibiting  a 
seller  from  reselling  at  a  price  below  his 
dslivsred  cost,  any  comnaodlty  which  bears, 

or  the  label  or  container  of  which  bean, 
the  trade -mark,  brand,  or  name  of  the  pro- 
ducer or  distributor  of  luch  commodity  and 
which  is  In  free  and  opf)n  competition  with 
oommodltiee  of  the  eame  general  class  pro- 
duced or  dlatrlbutad  by  othera,  when  oon- 
traou  or  agreemenu  preecrlbing  minimum 
prlcea  are  lawful  under  any  statute,  law,  or 
public  poliey  now  or  hureafter  in  effect  in 
any  State,  'Territory,  or  the  Dlatrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia, In  which  such  tesale  la  to  be  made, 
or  to  which  the  commodity  U  to  be  trana- 
ported  for  euch  reeale,  or  for  delivery  to 
a  vendee  pursuant  to  a  Mle. 

"(8)  Nothing  conuined  herein  or  in  any 
of  tha  AnUtruat  Acta  ahall  randar  lUagal 
the  exerclee  or  enforcrment  of  any  right 
or  right  of  action  created  by  any  statute, 
law,  or  public  policy  now  or  hereafter  in 
effect  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  Dletrlct 
of  Columbia,  which  provldai  In  lubatanea 
that  wUlfuUy  and  knowingly  advertising, 
offering  for  sale,  or  eellUtg  any  commodlUr  at 
lees  than  the  minimum  prlcee  preeerlbed  in 
any  auoh  oontraot  or  afi-aamant  whether  tha 
person  eo  advertlalng,  offering  for  aale.  or 
selling  is  or  Is  not  a  party  to  such  contract 
or  agreement,  is  unfair  competition  and  la 
aoUonable  at  the  ault  of  any  pereon  damaged 
thereby:  Provided.  Aowtwer .  That  the  rlghta 
or  right  of  action  created  by  or  under  such 
contracts  and  agreemeata  ahall  not  apply 


where  the  minimum  price  prescribed  In  such 
contract  is  higher  than  the  delivered  cost 
to  the  seller :  And  provided  further.  That  the 
righte  or  right  of  action  created  by  or  under 
such  contracts  and  agreemente  shall  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  following  sales,  or  ad- 
vertisement or  offer  in  connection  therewith: 

"(A)  Any  sale  of  a  commodity  for  the  bona 
fide  purpose  of  discontinuing  dealing  in  such 
commodity  or  of  discontinuing  ttie  seller's 
business,  when  plain  notice  of  that  fact  is 
given  to  the  public. 

"(B)  Any  sale  of  a  commodity  which  Is 
substantially  damaged  or  deteriorated  in 
quality  if  plain  notice  of  the  fact  is  given  to 
the  public. 

"(C)  Any  sale  by  an  officer  acting  \inder 
an  order  of  court. 

"(D)  Any  sale  to  any  association  organized 
and  operated  exclxisively  for  religious,  char- 
itable, scientific,  literary,  or  educational  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals,  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

"(B)  Any  sale  of  a  perishable  commodity 
if  further  retention  of  the  commodity  by  the 
seller  could  reaconably  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  loss  to  the  seller. 

"(P)  Any  sale  which  reasonable  businees 
practices  require  the  seller  to  make  in  order 
to  liquidate  an  Inventory  of  a  commodity  to 
avoid  Insolvency  or  bankruptcy. 

"(O)  Any  seasonal  clearance  sale  made  in 
accordance  with  customary  business  prac- 
tices in  order  to  dispose  of  excess  inventory." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restrainte  and  monopolies." 
approved  July  2,  1890,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in 
the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy, 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations. 
Is  hereby  decUred  to  be  Illegal.  Every  per- 
son who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or 
engage  In  any  such  combination  or  con- 
spiracy, shall  t>e  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsde- 
nxeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  Ehall  l>e 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  55.000,  or  by 
ImprlEonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  punishmente,  in  ths  discretion  of  the 
court." 

8.  1339 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit 
sales   in   commsrce   at   unreasonably   low 

prlcea  where  tha  affact  may  be  to  Injura 

competition 

Be  it  enaofd  by  tht  89nat»  and  Hou»9  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
Atnarioa  in  Oongrut  a«i«mbi«d,  That  aaotion 
8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  eupplement 
exlatmg  lawa  agalnat  unlawful  raatralnta  and 
monopollee,  and  for  other  purpoees".  ap- 
proved October  16.  1814  (88  Stat.  780,  aa 
amended:  16  UJO.  18).  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  tha  and  .haraof  tha  f  oUowlng  new  aub- 
eectlon! 

"(g)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  pereon 
engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  couree  w  such 
eommarea,  to  Nil  or  contract  to  mU  gooda  at 
unreaaonably  low  prlcea  If  tha  affaet  of  any 
auoh  aale  at  any  such  price  may  be  to  de- 
etroy  competition  or  to  eliminate  a  competi- 
tor.*^ 

■.  1840 
A  bin  to  provide  for  dlaaater  loana  to  amaU 
bualneaa    eoncema    which    auSer    eco- 
nomic injury  to  fadarally  aidad  highway 
eonatructlon  prcgraaaa 
•e  <t  enaetetf  by  the  f  enate  Mn*  Mou—  of 
jtepreeentaMvee   of   tAe    Unitod  tutet   of 
Amorieo  «fi  Ooiifree*  aaaambMI,  Thai  aao- 
Uon  8(b)(1)  of  the  Small  Bualneaa  Aot  la 
amended   by   inaartinf   before    tha   word 


"floods"  the  words  "condemnation  proceed- 
ings under  federally  aided  highway  con- 
struction programs,  or  because  of. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROGRAM  TO 
COMBAT  JUVENILE  DELINQL.ENCY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  referencs  a  bill 
to  strengthen  and  improve  St&te  and 
local  programs  to  combat  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime, 
with  a  portion  of  the  costs  to  be  shared 
with  the  States. 

The  emergency.  5-year  program  set  up 
by  the  measure  entitled  "The  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Control  Act"  has  three  pri- 
mary objectives: 

First.  To  assist  States  in  the  establish- 
ment said  operation  of  major  juvenile 
delinquency  control  programs,  $2  million 
in  Federal  funds  will  be  made  available 
the  first  year  and  $5  million  annually  for 
the  remaining  4  years  to  States  whose 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  with  no  allocations 
to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  amount  sjpent 
by  States  on  such  projects; 

Second.  To  encourage  the  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  new 
techniques  In  dealing  with  behavioral 
problems  of  children  and  youth  crime. 
Federal  grants  totaling  $500,000  for  the 
first  year  but  not  to  exceed  $2  million 
annually  for  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram may  be  made  to  share  project  costs 
with  states,  municipalities,  and  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  learning  or  research;  and 

Third.  To  promote  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel to  staff  programs  for  the  control 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Federal  moneys  identical  with  the  suma 
listed  under  (2)  will  be  used  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  States  and 
public  and  nonprofit  institutions. 

The  legislation  would  also  create  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  at  the 
State  level  State  advisory  councils  would 
be  aet  up;  in  eeich  instance  their  mem- 
bership would  include  public  offlciala  di- 
rectly dealing  with  youth  problems  In 
addition  to  professional  experts  and 
community  leaders  who  are  experienced 

In  the  fields  of  welfare.  eduoaUon, 
health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
police  and  court  procedures  as  they  oon« 
oem  Juvenile  delinquenoy. 

An  all-out.  coordinated  national  at- 
tack against  Juvenile  delinquency  is 
about  the  only  way  we  are  lolnf  to  stem 
the  alarming  increase  in  youth  crime 
now  approaching  emergency  propoi  Uons 
in  some  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 
Xa  a  preliminary  report  Just  released  by 
the  fBX  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  re- 
veals what  he  terms  an  appalling  8-per- 
cent rise  in  U.8.  crime  in  18M  with  even 
stMper  rises  noted  in  smaller  and  medl- 
um-siied  cities  than  in  larger  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  most  ominous  figure  in 
the  report,  however,  is  the  statistic 
showing  nearly  a  7-peroent  increase  in 
arrests  of  youths  under  IS  in  18M.  which 
mariES  the  sixth  oonseoutive  year  that 
figure  has  gone  up. 

There  seems  little  hope  that  any  sig- 
nificant Improvements  will  be  noted 
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when  a  more  detailed  breakdown  Is  re- 
leased. In  1957.  persona  under  18  ac- 
counted for  more  than  one -fourth  of  all 
arrests  for  robbery,  over  half  the  arrests 
for  larceny  and  bunflary,  and  nearly  70 
percent  of  those  for  auto  thefts.  Since 
1952,  the  Juvenile  population  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  about  22 
percent,  but  Juvenile  arrests  have  shot  up 
85  percent:  at  this  rate,  a  million  young- 
sters may  be  arrested  by  the  year  1961, 
If  not  sooner. 

Some  cities  have  already  Issued  a 
crime  report  for  1958.  The  other  day 
the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Corrections  revealed  that  Juvenile  ar- 
rests In  New  York  City  last  year  in- 
creased 18.3  percent  as  compared  with 

1057. 

m  the  face  of  these  grim  statistics. 
Congress  should  not  postpone  a  major 
Federal  juvexiile  delinquency  program. 
At  present  a  minor  job  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  supply  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  in  the  amount 
of  about  $200,000  annually  as  salaries  for 
professionals  who  advise  on  State  and  lo- 
cal delinquency  and  youth  plans  and  ac- 
tivities. Certainly,  the  5 -year  effort  pro- 
vided for  in  this  "Juvenile  Delinquency 
Control  Act"  which  limits  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  a  maximum  of  $39  million 
In  all  is  the  minimal  program  which 
Should  be  undertaken  at  this  time  and 
will  have  no  material  impact  on  the 
budget  In  any  one  year. 

This  program  I  am  proposing  Is  In 
substance  the  one  called  for  by  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1958. 
and  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  general,  Its 
provisions  would  realize  the  Federal  leg- 
islative goals  in  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  supported  by  the  American 
Municipal  Association  in  Its  1959  Na- 
tional Municipal  Policy  Statement. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  been  diag- 
nosed as  a  critical  social  disease  which 
makes  itself  most  keenly  felt  when  It 
flares  up  into  sensational  headlines  re- 
porting a  grave  youth  crime,  sometimes 
even  mxxrder.  However,  despite  public 
consciousness  of  the  chronic  nature  of 
this  disease  and  the  activities  of  volun- 
tary and  public  agencies  to  stamp  out 
the  sources  of  Infection  and  to  rehabili- 
tate youthful  offenders  where  it  is  al- 
ready too  late  to  prevent  their  delin- 
quency, they  need  more  financial  help  If 
we  are  to  stop  losing  ground,  as  we  now 
are,  in  the  fight  to  combat  and  control  it. 

Probhig  studies  including  one  by  the 
New  York  State  Temporary  Commission 
on  Youth  and  Delinquency  reveal  that 
the  wen-known  factors  contributing  to 
the  upsurge  in  youthful  offenders  like 
lack  of  organized  recreation,  substandard 
hoiising  and  low  economic  status  are 
often  secondary  to  primary  causes  like 
broken  homes,  personality  maladjust- 
ments, too  little  help  for  borderline  de- 
linquents and  Inadequate  rehabilitation 
of  youngsters  following  their  apprehen- 
sion. 

The  broad-scale  offensive  envisioned 
for  the  legislation  I  introduced  today  will 
enable  each  State  to  laimch  a  coordinated 
attack  on  all  phases  of  Juvenile  delin- 


<iuency.  with  special  concentration  on 
experimentation,  demonstration  projects 
in  problem  areas  and  training  perscomel 
incUid^'Ht  psychlatrlsta.  psychologists, 
and  social  caseworkers  in  the  new 
methods  of  prevention,  control,  and 
aftercare.  All  this  can  be  accomplished 
in  partnership  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  which  will  provide  $3  million  the 
first  year  and  $9  million  for  each  of  the 
last  4  years  to  help  combat  youth  crime 
at  the  grassroots  level. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  established  by  the 
act  wovild  bt>  of  invaluable  aid  in  fur- 
nishing overall  supervision  of  the  na- 
tionally launched  program.  It  could 
compile  and  make  available  data  on  new 
developments  and  inform  local  authori- 
ties on  Job  needs  and  opportunities  for 
youth. 

Temporary  i>atchwork  improvement  of 
existing  methods  and  agencies  are  no 
substitute  for  Federal  legislation  to  sup- 
port and  intensify  State  and  local  efforts 
through  public  and  volimtary  organiza- 
tions to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency. 
We  must  affirm  that  it  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  our  national  policy  to  prevent  the 
sapping  of  oiu:  manpower  resources  at- 
tributable to  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crimes  for  we  are  dealing  here 
with  our  most  precious  resource,  our 
youth,  to  whom  we  will  entrust  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  and.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  future  of  the  free  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1341)  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  State  and  local  programs  to 
combat  and  control  juvenile  delinquency, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Cbmmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

FEDERAL  LIMITED  PROFIT  MORT- 
GAGE CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration which  could  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2  billioa 
af tor  the  first  year  of  operation  for  the 
pturpose  of  directly  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  150,000  housing  units  for 
lower  and  middle  income  families. 

This  bill,  the  Federal  Limited  Profit 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act.  would  estab- 
lish a  new  housing  program  on  the  Fed- 
eral level,  wlUch  is  intended,  without 
substantial  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasxiry. 
to  fill  part  of  the  most  shocking  gap  in 
the  entire  national  housing  picture — the 
needs  of  those  families  whose  income  is 
too  high  for  low-rent  subsidized  public 
housing  but  is  substantially  below  the 
levels  which  unassisted  private  enter- 
prise is  able  to  meet. 

Basically,  the  concept  for  this  national 
middle  income  housing  program  was 
pioneered  In  New  York  State  where  the 
States  limited  profit  housing  program, 
twice  approved  by  referendimi,  win  build 
about  25,000  units  in  the  next  5  years 
with  monthly  rents  or  carrying  charges 


of  between  $20  and  $25  per  room  per 
month.  This  has  been  achieved  by  mak- 
ing available  to  private  enterprise  as- 
sistance in  terms  of  lower  interest  rates 
and  amortisation  payments,  limitation 
of  builders'  and  investors'  profits,  and 
other  assistance.  It  was  established  and 
has  been  carried  forward  on  a  nonpoli- 
tical,  bi-partisan  basis  and  has  received 
commendation  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

The  one  principal  distinction  between 
the  proposed  Federal  program  and  that 
in  the  State  is  that  the  latter  utilizes  di- 
rect State  loans,  while  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  be  financed  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  with  guarantees  similar  to 
FHA.  without  requiring  direct  loans 
from  the  Treasury.  The  Corporation 
which  this  act  establishes,  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds. 
$500  million  at  its  inception  and  up  to 
$1,500  million  after  1  year  at  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion.  Its  funds  are  lent  to 
private  renUl  builders  and  cooperaUvet 
who  meet  the  act's  requirements  at  the 
rate  at  which  the  Corporation  secured 
the  funds  plus  one-half  percent,  in  the 
form  of  50-  year.  90-percent  mortgages, 
with  the  remaining  10  percent  supplied 
as  an  investment  or  downpasrmenU 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  loans  under 
the  program,  builders  would  bave  to 
meet  the  all-important  requirement  that 
profits  be  limited  to  6  percent,  and  that 
the  Corporation  approve  rents  and 
carrying  charges  to  keep  th«n  within 
the  limits  which  the  program  is  intended 
to  meet. 

This  new  program  should  prove  a  sig- 
nificant stimulus  for  increased  State  and 
local  government  activity  at  little  or  no 
cost  to  them,  for  It  woxild  also  give  pref- 
erence to  housing  which  is  granted  swne 
local  tax  assistance,  aid  in  the  assem- 
bling of  land,  and  the  use  of  urban  re- 
newal sites. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  a  section  by  section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rzcoao,  and  that  the  biU  be  appropri- 
ately referred.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     The  WD 

win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the 
analysis  wiU  be  printed  in  the  Bboobs. 

The  bin  (S.  1342)  to  create  a  Federal 
Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corporatioai  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
moderate  income  families  and  for  elderly 
persons,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Clakk)  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurrency. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Javits 
IsasfoUows: 
Sectiom-bt-Sbctiow   Aw/ams    or   "Pibbui. 

LncrrB)    Pboitt    Mobtoaos    CoaPOKATioir* 

Act 

Section  1.  Statement  of  congressional  find- 
ings: This  section  reiterates  the  national 
housing  policy  of  the  Bousing  Act  of  1M9. 
that  goTemmental  assistance  shall  be  uti- 
lized where  feasible  to  enable  private  enter- 
prise to  serve  more  of  the  total  housing  need, 
and  determines  that  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
g\ipplementary  system  of  financing  to  per- 
mit private  enterprise  to  meet  the  needs  of 
families  of  moderate  Income  and  elderly 
persons.  It  also  maltes  a  determination  that 
State  and  local  governments  can  give  as- 
sistance in  certain  areas  without  substantial 
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cost  to  themselves,  and  encourages  auch  fiir- 
ther  help  to  carry  out  fhe  pxirpoaes  of  this 
act. 

Section  a.  Statement  of  purposes:  The 
purposes  are  set  out  in  »}lf -explanatory  man- 
ner— to  make  financial  assistance  available 
to  eligible  borrowers  for  the  provision  of 
housing  for  those  groups  which  neither 
private  nor  public  programs  now  in  existence 
have  been  able  to  serve. 

Section  S.  A  Federal  IJmlted  Profit  Mort- 
g-ge  Corporation  Is  created,  with  all  the 
corporate  powers  of  the  usual  Ooveriunent- 
owned  corporation. 

Section  4.  The  corporation  Is  run  by  a 
board  of  five  dlrectom,  the  chairman  of 
which  Is  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,  and  the  members  of  which 
are  ofllcers  or  employees  of  the  agency.  It 
also  elects  a  president,  who  Is  the  actual 
operating  head  of  the  corporation.  In  ad- 
dition, an  advlEory  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers is  created,  which  represents  the  building 
Industry,  local  goverrments,  and  others 
whose  experience  can  help  the  board  and 
president  in  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Section  B.  The  Corpcratlon  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  capital  stock  In  the  amount  of  1100 
million,  or  such  smaller  amounts  as  are  re- 
quired. This  represents  the  only  contribu- 
tion to  the  Corporation  out  of  the  Treasury, 
and  rcpre:ents  an  investment  receiving  pre- 
ferred dividends:  it  is  the  working  capital 
of  the  Corporation  to  get  it  Into  business. 
This  section  also  provides  that,  on  liquida- 
tion, the  Treasury  sha.l  receive  any  profits 
which  the  Corporation  has  made. 

Section  6.  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  make  mortgage  loans  to  private  rental 
or  cooperative  mortgagors,  who  meet  the 
following  requirements:  that  the  proposed 
project  will  meet  a  need  for  housing  of 
families  of  moderate  Income  or  elderly  per- 
sons, that  it  will  be  economically  sound  and 
of  economical  design,  that  the  borrower  has 
agreed  to  bar  excesblve  fees  and  salaries,  to 
establish  rents  at  a  level  which  can  meet 
the  Intended  needs  and  refiect  the  Esvings 
which  the  provisions  of  the  act  create,  and, 
in  the  case  of  borrowers  other  than  non- 
profit corporations,  that  it  agrees  to  limit 
dividends  to  6  percent.  The  mortgage  loan 
Is  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the  project's 
development  cost  and  nqt'to  be  for  more  than 
50  years  (with  an  emergency  extension  pro- 
vision to  60  years),  and  cost  certification  is 
required.  The  loan  is  made  at  the  rate  at 
which  the  Corporation  secured  Its  funds, 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent,  which  is  for  ad- 
minlEtrative  costs  plus  the  creation  of  re- 
serves. I  It  has  been  shown  In  New  York 
that  this  amount  Is  sufficient  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Section  7.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  In  the  amount  of  $500  million, 
and,  after  its  first  year,  additional  amounts 
up  to  $1,600  million  with  the  approval  of  the 
President.  Such  obligations  are  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  and  not  of  the  United 
States;  however,  in  case  the  Corpora- 
tion (not  any  individual  borrower)  defaults, 
which  Is  very  unlikely,  then  it  will  exchange 
Its  bonds  for  debentures  guaranteed  by  the 
Treasury,  similarly  to  the  FHA  approach,  but 
carrying  a  more  realistic  rate — that  of  the 
defaulted  bonds. 

Section  8.  This  section  establishes  a  re- 
serve fund,  to  be  built  up  from  half  of  the 
premium  charged  the  borrowers. 

Section  9.  This  section  provides  that  prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  ap  )Ilcatlons  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  State  or  locality  has 
also  given  some  additional  assistance  as 
specified  in  the  statement  of  purposes. 

Section  10.  Definitions. 

Ssctlon  11.  Technical  amendments  of  oth- 
er acts. 

Section  13.  This  section  makes  the  deben- 
tures and  bonds  of  the  Corporation  exempt 
from  taxation.  In  the  same  manner  as  bonds 


and  obligations  of  public  authorities  imder 
the  low  rent  program.  The  interest  saving 
to  be  secured  through  this  exemption  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  contributing  toward 
the  purposes  of  this  program.  The  exemp- 
tion goes  only  to  the  Ooveriunent  Corpora- 
tion, not  to  the  borrower. 

Section  13.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  Is  applied 
to  construction  under  this  program. 

Section  14.  Penalties  are  Imposed  on  falsa 
appUcatlons.  false  advertising,  forgery,  etc. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949,  RELATING  TO  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  FOR  OATS,  RYE.  BAR- 
LEY.  AND  GRAIN   SORGHUMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  Introduce  for  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  a  bill  to  amend  section 
105(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  relating  to  price  supports 
for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  bill  I  am  joined 
by  Senators  Chavez,  Carlson,  Ke&r. 
HuMPHRET,  Mansfield,  and  Murrat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  2 
days  in  order  that  other  Senators  who  so 
desire  may  join  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  days,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bill  (8.  1343)  to  amend  section 
105(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amsnded,  relating  to  price  support  for 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborouch  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  se- 
cure equitable  treatment  of  feed  grain 
farmers  under  our  present  farm  price 
support  program.  Under  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1949.  as  administered  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
there  has  been  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  feed  grain  producers.  The 
amendment  which  I  propose  does  not 
provide  for  any  serious  or  far-reaching 
change  of  the  existing  law.  It  simply 
directs  Secretary  Benson  to  administer 
the  program  as  the  Congress  contem- 
plated it  would  be  administered  imder 
the  original  act.  Certainly,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
that  our  price  support  program  would 
be  used  to  the  detriment  of  one  group  of 
farmers. 

There  has  been  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  feed  grain  producer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  raised 
unallotted  com  16  cents  a  hundred  and 
lowered  imallotted  grain  sorghum  31 
cents  a  hundred  on  the  national  aver- 
age. This  will  glut  the  com  market 
and  will  ruin  the  feed  grain  producers 
this  year  and  the  com  producers  next 
year.  The  grain  sorghum  producers 
have  met  in  emergency  sessions  during 
the  past  10  days  in  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  and  Kansas,  and  have 
strongly  urged  the  congressional  dele- 
gations of  all  these  States  to  tie  grain 


sorghum  to  the  com  support  in  direct 
relation  to  its  feed  value  to  com.  These 
producers  have  asked  the  congressional 
delegations  for  urgent  and  immediate 
aid  to  secure  relief.  Many  of  these 
producers  aulvise  us  that  the  program 
outlined  by  Secretary  Benson  would  call 
for  a  reduction  in  prices  that  would  be 
below  the  cost  of  production.  If  the 
Secretary  persists  in  his  current  course, 
it  will  force  many  tenant  farmers  to 
abandon  their  farms.  The  current  pro- 
gram of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  reduce  prices  to  a  level  equivalent 
to  the  lowest  level  since  1942.  In  view 
of  other  increased  operating  costs  on 
farms,  this  would  cause  great  loss  in  the 
farm  communities.  I  am  advised  that 
the  producers  In  the  Panhandle  section 
of  Texas  alone  would  suffer  a  loss  of  $38 
million. 

In  connection  with  some  of  these 
crops,  it  would  appear  that  it  might  have 
saved  the  Government  money  to  have 
kept  the  support  level  somewhere  near 
the  1958  level.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  soybeans,  it  would  appear  that  the 
acreage  would  be  cut  now  for  the  new 
support  level  has  been  armoimced  in  fa- 
vor of  planting  more  com,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  $1.12  per  bushel.  This  will 
just  pair  up  with  corn,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  cut  back  soybeans  which  we 
know  how  to  dispose  of  domestically  and 
overseas. 

We  have  a  good  market  for  soybean 
meal.  The  price  is  actually  higher  this 
year  than  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  producing  the  beans 
at  a  record  level. 

A  sizable  delegation  of  congressional 
representatives  met  with  Secretary  Ben- 
son last  Friday  to  explore  alternative 
solutions  imder  the  present  statutes. 
The  Secretary  advised  the  delegation 
that  he  would  not  proceed  further  under 
the  present  law  to  correct  this  inequity. 
Consequently,  this  sonendment  is  of- 
fered to  remedy  this  inequitable  plight 
of  the  feed  grain  producers  in  the  var- 
ious States  who  are  in  urgent  and  im- 
mediate need  of  remedial  legislation. 

The  bulk  of  our  grain  sorghum  pro- 
duction comes  from  sections  of  the  coun- 
try of  less  rainfall  than  the  average, 
where  producers  have  little  or  no  choice 
as  to  what  they  plant. 

Because  of  the  production  restrictions 
imposed  by  nature  and  the  production 
restrir.t.ions  imposed  by  law.  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  a  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  see 
that  it  is  unfair  to  further  penalize  the 
fesd  grain  farmers. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  save  farmers  of 
the  feed  grain  area  from  economic  dis- 
aster. 


WORK  HOURS  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  frwn  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
standards  for  hours  of  work  and  over- 
time i>ay  of  mechanics  employed  on  work 
done  under  contract  for,  or  with  the  fi- 
nancial aid  of.  the  United  States,  for  any 
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Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1344)  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay 
of  mechanics  employed  on  work  done 
under  contract  for.  or  with  the  financial 
aid  of.  the  United  States,  for  any  Terri- 
tory, or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cooper  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRO  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows : 

0TATBMUtT     AMB     ZZPLAMATXOK     OF     PBOFOSZS 

WoKK  HouKS  Act  or  1G60 

The  purpoM  of  tbla  bUl  U  to  clarify  the 
heretofore  piece-meal  legislation  detailing 
the  clrcumetancee  under  which  dally  over- 
time may  be  worked  on  Federal  contracts 
that  require  the  employment  of  laborer* 
•nd  mechanics  and  to  modernize  that  legis- 
lation.   I  am  referring  to  the  8-ho\ir  laws. 

The  bUl  has  three  major  objectives.  They 
are: 

First,  to  replace  the  uncoordinated  and 
confusing  series  of  laws  presently  existing 
with  a  single  statute.  This  statute  would 
make  clear  such  things  as  the  fact  that  there 
•xlsts  a  right  of  action  by  laborers  and  me- 
chanics protected  by  the  8-hoiur  laws  for  the 
overtime  pay  required  by  those  laws.  The 
existence  of  such  a  right  of  action  la  not 
clear  under  the  present  construction  of  the 
8-hour  laws  by  the  courts.  It  will  also  pro- 
Tide  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  express  authority  to  disburse 
contract  funds  withheld  for  violations  of  the 
8-hour  laws  to  the  laborers  and  mechanics 
round  underpaid.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  declined  to  make  such  disbursements  In 
the  absence  of  this  authority. 

Second,  to  provide  for  weekly  as  well  as 
dally  overtime  payments  for  work  performed 
on  projects  subject  to  the  bill.  The  straight- 
time  workweek  would  be  one  of  40  hours. 
Payment  at  not  less  than  time  and  one-half 
would  be  required  for  hours  worked  In  ex- 
cess of  40.  This  is  slmUar  to  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour  law,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  depends  on  whether  or  not 
the  work  of  the  employees  Involved  la  con- 
nected with  Interstate  commerce.  Under  the 
present  8-hour  laws.  It  Is  possible  for  a  con- 
tractor to  work  his  employees  56  hours  a  week 
without  paying  1  cent  of  overtime  In  those 
situations  where  the  wage  and  hour  law  Is 
not  applicable. 

Third,  to  require  the  payment  of  overtime 
not  only  on  direct  Government  contracts,  as 
now  provided  by  the  8-hour  laws,  but  also  to 
those  Federally  financed  and  assisted  con- 
tracts which  require  the  payment  of  mini- 
mum wages  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  This  i»«poeal  Is  designed  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  8-hour  laws,  as 
noted  In  his  1958  Economic  Report  and  in 
hU  1958  budget  message.  The  Congress  has 
already  taken  a  step  In  this  direction  by  re- 
qxilrlng  tha  payment  of  dally  and  weekly 
overtime  compensation  to  construction  un- 
der the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  8&-809  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. 


EQUAL  PAY  WITHOUT  DI8CRIMINA- 
TION  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  SEX  IN  IN- 
TERSTATE EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleagues  Mr.  Casr  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Protjty.  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  In  Interstate  em- 
pl03rment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEl:.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bUl  (S.  1345)  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment 
of  wages  by  employers  having  employees 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
vide procedures  for  assisting  emp'oyees 
In  collecting  wages  lost  by  reason  of  sucli 
discrimination,  introduced  by  Bir. 
Cooper  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  a  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATIlflNT     IN     EXPLAWATIOK     OF    A     BlIX     TO 

Paovioc  Equal  Pat  WrrnouT  Discaimima- 

TTOH  ON  Account  of  S«x  ik  iNmaxATR 

Emflotmknt 

This  proposal  Is  designed  to  provide  a 
means  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  regu- 
latory power  to  eliminate  discrimination  In 
wage  rates  based  on  sex  where  men  and 
women  are  performing  comparable  work  for 
the  same  employer.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  D3partment  of  Labor. 

The  proposal  would  apply  to  employers 
whose  employees  are  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  Intsrstate 
commerce.  The  administration  of  the  act 
would  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  LAbor 
and  procedures  of  enforcement  and  wage  col- 
lection authorized  similar  to  those  now  util- 
ized by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

The  payment  of  lower  wage  rates  to  work- 
ers of  one  MX  for  the  same  or  comparable 
work  as  that  performed  by  the  other  sex  has 
an  undesirable  effect  on  the  economic  life 
of  the  entire  Nation.  Such  practices  tend 
to  affect  adversely  the  general  purchasing 
power  and  the  standards  of  living  of  workers. 
Unfair  competitive  advantages  are  enjoyed 
by  employers  who  pay  discriminatory  wage 
rates  based  on  sex.  In  addition  to  the  tangi- 
ble economic  Ills  caused  by  discriminatory 
wage  practices,  such  practices  violate  funda- 
mental principles  of  justice  and  Impair  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  In  International 
affairs. 

A  nondiscriminatory  wage  level  makes  i>oe- 
slble  the  maximum  utilization  of  wcwker 
skills.  This,  together  with  collateral  bene- 
fits, such  as  morale  Improvement,  may  stim- 
ulate production  and  lessen  the  effects  of  un- 
fair competition. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Congress 
eradicate  discriminatory  pay  practices  in  in- 
terstate conunerce. 

SQUAI.     FAY     FaOPOSAL BECT10N-BT-«»CTI0I» 

ANALYSIS 

Section  1,  tlUe  of  act:  Bstabllahes  short 
title  of  "Federal  Equal  Pay  Act." 

Sectlon  a.  finding  and  declaration  of  pol- 
icy: Enumerates  undesirable  conditions  in 
Interstate   commerce   resulting    Irom   pay- 


ment of  wage  dUferentUls  baaed  on  sex  and 
Intention  of  Congtesa  to  correct  such  con- 
ditions. 

SecUon  8,  prohlbltton  of  wage  rate  differen- 
tial based  on  sex :  Prohibits  employers  having 
•mployeee  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  conunerce  from  dis- 
criminating, on  the  basis  of  sex,  in  payment 
of  wages  la  any  place  of  employment  in 
which  their  employees  are  eo  engaged.  The 
language  descriptive  of  proposed  coverage 
and  the  supporting  definitions  In  section  10 
are  phrased  to  make  available  precedents  es- 
tablished under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  In  determining  coverage  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Section  4.  administration:  Authorlxee  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations, make  Investigations  regarding  com- 
pliance with  the  act.  Issue  subpenas,  and 
restrain  ylolatlons.  Theee  provisions  are 
largely  adapted  from  similar  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  6.  wage  restitution  and  liquidated 
damages:  Provides  that  employers  who  vio- 
late the  act  shall  be  llab'.e  for  wages  cf 
which  an  employee  Is  deprived  and  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  liability  In  em- 
ployee suits  for  unpaid  wages  and  liqui- 
dated damages  Is  like  that  now  provided  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as  modified 
by  section  li  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act. 

Section  6.  enforcement:  Authorizes  em- 
ployee suits  to  recover  amount  of  employer 
liability  under  rectlon  5.  Authorizes  Secre- 
tary to  supervise  payment  of  wages  withheld 
in  violation  of  the  act  and  to  bring  suits  for 
such  wages  In  behalf  of  employees  upon  their 
request.  The  recovery  of  xupald  wages,  but 
not  liquidated  dam:\g8S,  Is  authorized  In 
suits  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  admin- 
istrative action  In  supenrlslng  employer 
payments.  Establishes  a  S-year  period  of 
limitation  for  commencing  recovery  action 
aft~r  cause  accrues. 

Section  7,  posting:  Requires  employer  to 
post  copy  of  act  or  official  poster  explaining 
Its  provisions  In  each  place  of  employment 
where  act  applies. 

Section  8,  \mlawful  discharge  or  discrimi- 
nation and  penalties:  Makes  It  unlawful  to 
discharge  or  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee assisting  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
act.  Upon  a  second  conviction  for  such  dis- 
charge or  discrimination.  Impoees  a  criminal 
penalty.  Provides  that  the  United  States 
district  courts  will  have  Jurisdiction  of  crim- 
inal proceedings  for  violation  of  this  section. 
Section  9,  Injunction  proceedings:  Pro- 
vides that  the  U.S.  district  courts  will  have 
jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of  the  act 
or  regulations  issued  under  It. 

Section  10,  definitions:  Defines  terms  used 
In  the  act  principally  as  defined  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  11.  appropriation:  Authorlaee 
necessary  apnrooriat'.ons  to  carry  out  act. 

Section  13,  effective  date:  Provides  that 
act  will  take  effect  120  days  after  passage. 


ELECTION  OP  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT— PROPOSED  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

It  is  Identical  with  the  so-called 
Lodge-Gossett  amendment  which  was 
screed  to  by  the  Senate  in  1950  by  vote 
of  64  to  27.  Unfortimately,  the  proposed 
amendment  failed  to  pass  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 

Joint  resoludoa  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  73) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  ConstU 
tution  of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  to  abolish 
the  unit-rule  system  of  coimting  elec- 
toral votes  In  favor  of  a  method  whereby 
the  President  and  Vice  President  are 
elected  by  taking  the  popular  vote  cast 
for  a  given  candidate  and  establishing 
the  proportion  which  that  vote  bears  to 
the  total  vote  cast  and  the  ntimber  of 
electoral  votes  available  to  a  given  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  very 
brief  analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation 
which  is  contained  in  Senate  Report  No. 
594  of  the  82d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

AMALTSIS    of    TBS    PlOFOSXD    COWrrH'UHOWAL 
AlCSNDICXItT 

1.  It  abolishes  entirely  the  ofllce  of  presl- 
denUal  elector.  The  electoral  vote  per 
State  (equal  to  the  total  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  RepresentatlTes,  as  under  the 
existing  system)  Is  retained — but  purely  as 
en  automaUc  counting  device. 

2.  It  eliminates  the  poaslbUlty  of  an  elec- 
tion being  determined  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  solely  and  permits  the  de- 
termination of  an  election  for  President 
or  Vice  President  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  only  In  the  event 
the  electoral  vote  of  any  single  candidate 
does  not  total  40  percent  of  the  whole 
numt>er  of  electoral  votes. 

S.  It  does  away  with  the  so-called  unit- 
rule  system  of  counting  electoral  votes. 
Under  the  existing  system,  the  candidate 
receiving  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote 
in  any  given  State  Is  credited  with  all  the 
electoral  votes  of  that  State,  regardless  of 
how  Infinitesimal  the  plurality.  Under  the 
proposed  system,  the  electoral  votes  in  each 
State  are  automatically  divided  among  the 
candldatee  in  direct  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

Kzami>le:  A  State  has  12  electoral  votea. 
Of  the  3.400.000  popular  votes  cast  In  that 
State.  R.  the  Republican,  received  1,600.- 
000.  D.  the  Democrat,  received  600,000.  T, 
the  third  party  candidate,  received  200.000. 
Under  the  present  system,  all  of  the  State's 
12  electoral  votes  would  go  to  R.  Under 
the  proposed  system,  the  electoral  vote 
woxild  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lar vou  as  follows:  8  electoral  votes  for  R; 
S  electoral  votes  for  D;  and  1  electoral  vote 
forT. 

The  electoral  votes  which  each  candidate 
receives  therefor  represent  his  proportional 
strength  in  the  State.  Theee  votes  are  then 
taken  and  added  to  the  electoral  votes  re- 
ceived in  aU  the  other  States.  The  candi- 
date having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral 
votes  wins  the  presidency  unless  no  candi- 
date receives  40  percent  of  the  whole  ntim- 
ber  of  electorlal  votes,  in  which  event  1 
of  the  3  persons  having  the  3  highest 
nimibers  of  electoral  votes  for  President  wiU 
be  elected  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  assembled  in  joint  session. 

In  order  to  be  elected,  however  It  is  neces- 
sary that  1  of  theee  S  persons  receive  a 
majority    ot    the    votes    of    the    combined 
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authorlaed  memberriilp  ot  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresentatlTea. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  10  years  have  passed  since  this 
proposal  f  aOed  of  adoption  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  legislation  can  be  approved  again 
by  the  Senate  promptly  and  sent  to  the 
House  for  Its  reconsideration.  The  re- 
form contained  in  this  amendment  Is 
long  overdue,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  will 
look  upon  it  with  considerably  more 
favor  than  the  House  during  the  Slst 
Congress. 

INVITATION  TO  HOLD  1964  OLYMPIC 
GAMES  AT  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
have  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  invite  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1964  Olympic 
games  in  Detroit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  73)  ex- 
tending an  Invitation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  to  hold  the 
1961  games  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


ACQUisnroN  of  additional  food 

COMMODITIES  FOR  DISTRIBU- 
TION TO  NEEDY  PERSONS— 
AMENDMEl^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rakdolph)  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (8.  6S3)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  additional  food  commodities  for 
distribution  to  needy  persons,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

CHANGES  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  BAr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  723  and  S. 
911,  and  that  these  bills  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  723  wouM  ameiMl  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  Is  the  codifi- 
cation of  veterans  benefits,  and  relates 
to  the  amounts  that  would  be  payable 
imder  the  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act. 
which  was  considered  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  For  these  reasons  I  ask  this 
change  of  reference. 

S.  911  relates  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  former  member  of  the 
armed  services  may  be  paid  a  pension  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  this 
fact  appears  to  place  the  bin  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  alao 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
bin  1165.  This  bill  relates  to  the  so- 
caUed  dual  compensation  provision  in 
the  Economy  Act  of  1932.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  never  exer- 
cised Jurisdiction  over  the  dual  compen- 
sation and  dual  employment  statutes, 
since  the  Impact  of  any  changes  in  them 
is  on  civilian  employment.  For  this 
reason  I  ask  that  S.  1165  be  re-referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  GI  BENEFITS  FOR 
EDUCA'nONAL  PURPOSES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONEOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
may  be  added  as  an  additional  oospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  (S.  270)  to  extend  the  ed- 
ucational benefits  of  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1952  until 
such  time  as  existing  laws  authorizing 
compulsory  military  service  cease  to  be 
effective,  introduced  by  me  on  January 
14. 1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordo^d. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  PARAGRAPH  4, 
SECTION  15,  PAY  READJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1942— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BUIj 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  2.  1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Mansfixlo  and  Beau,  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1209)  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942  (56  Stat.  368) ,  introdiiced  by  Mr. 
Spaskman.  (for  himself,  Mr.  jACKscnr, 
and  Mr.  Kkfauvks),  on  March  2,  1959. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1946.  RELATING  TO  PRODUC- 
TIVE CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Und^  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  2,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Nsitbxrgsr,  Macnuson.  Gbttut- 
IMG.  and  Hart  were  added  as  additional 
cospcmsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1244)  to 
amend  the  Emplojonent  Act  of  1946  to 
establish  policies  with  respect  to  pro- 
ductive capital  investments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, introduced  by  Mr.  Moass  (for 
himself,  Mr.  PaoxMns.  and  Mr.  Babt- 
ixn) ,  on  March  2. 1959. 


FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TO- 
WARD INDIANa— ^ADDinONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  CONCURRENT  BBS- 
OLUnON 

under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  2.  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  MKTuroLD,  Chaviz.  McCartht, 
GMnnomra.  CRoacH,  Douolas,  and  aou>- 
WATEs  were  added  as  additional  eoqion- 
Boa  o<  the  concurrent  resolution   (S. 
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Con.  Res.  12)  to  restate  Federal  re- 
sponsibility toward  Indians  and  the 
Federal  Qovemment's  relation  with 
Indian  tribes  or  groups,  submitted  by 
Mr.  MtTRRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  N«u- 
BSRGEB)  on  March  2.  1959. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
Address.  "The  Place  of  aovemment  In 
Agriculture,"  delivered  by  Hon.  Habolo  D. 
CooLKT,  cbairtnan  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  before  the  National  Farm 
Institute,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  February 
21,  1959. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
Address  entitled  "Needed  Leadership  for 
Our  Economy,"  delivered  by  Senator  Syming- 
ton   at    the    Democratic    victory   dinner,   at 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on  March  7,  1959. 

By  Mr.  ENOLE: 
Statement   by   him   before   Subcommittee 
on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  regarding 
Hawaiian  statehood.  February  25,  1959. 

By  Mr  MUNDT: 
Weekly  newsletter  by  him  and  column  en- 
titled "Here's  How  To  Give  the  People  What 
They  Want  Without  Increasing  Taxes,"  writ- 
ten by  Elmer  Roessner  and  published  by  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  February  17. 
1959. 

NECESSITY  FOR  NEW  TAXES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
ceive numerous  letters  in  which  we  are 
asked.  "What  are  you  fellows  doing  there 
In  Washington?" 

Let  me  point  out  that  at  this  session 
more  than  7,000  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced— 6.000  in  the  House  of  Rspresent- 
atives  and  1.300  in  the  Senate.  Only  a 
small  handful  of  them  are  major  meas- 
ures of  broad  national  interest. 

A  rough  count  indicates  that  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  total  would  confer 
special  benefits  upon  such  important 
numbers  of  voters  as  the  2.3  million  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees,  the  2.5  million 
in  the  military  services,  the  12-plus  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  of  social  security,  or 
the  22.7  million  veterans.  In  no  case, 
Mr.  President,  are  any  offsetting  new 
taxes  proposed. 

Another  large  segment  proposes  di- 
rect tax  relief  for  individuals  or  cor- 
porations by  permitting  them  new  or 
larger  deductions  for  certain  expenses. 
by  Increasing  exemptions,  by  lowering 
rates,  or  by  cutting  excises. 

A  third,  very  large  group  embraces 
spending  bills  of  all  typea  and  sizes. 
These  range  from  the  pet  measures 
of  mdivldual  Members  of  Congress  for 
local  projects  to  authorizations  or  ap- 
propriations for  vast  imdertakings,  the 
cost  of  which  would  ultimately  run  into 
the  high  billions  of  dollars. 

However,  Mr.  President,  higher  taxes 
are  the  only  honest  answer  to  the  fiscal 
dangers  posed  by  new  spendmg  pro- 
grams- Mr.  President,  in  my  humble 
opinion  we  must  see  to  it  that  such  pro- 
grams are  met  in  that  way. 

Labor's  demands  on  the  econcmiy  put 
consumers  at  a  growing  disadvantage. 


Wage  demands  that  force  price  levels 
up  are  self-defeating.  Pressures  for 
more  deficit-financed  welfare  programs 
further  undermine  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. The  long-term  effect  is  to  diminish 
not  only  the  value  of  the  currency,  but 
also  the  value  of  the  workingman's 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  these  matters 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  because 
we  are  going  off  in  all  directions  except 
the  right  one — namely,  to  see  to  it  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  spend,  we  raise  the 
necessary  funds  by  appropriate  taxes. 


NECESSITY  OF  MAINTAINING  READY 
COMBAT  UNITS  OP  THE  ARMY  AND 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  President  and  from  congressional 
leaders  we  have  had  splendid  expressions 
regarding  the  Berlin  crisis,  assuring  our 
complete  unity.  I  heartily  applaud  and 
fully  concur  in  those  sentiments. 

But  is  this  unity  to  include  the  con- 
tinued dismantling  of  our  ready  combat 
units  of  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps? 
I  think  not.  In  view  of  the  Berlin  sit- 
uation, certainly  it  should  not. 

Current  reductions  in  these  fighting 
units  must  be  reversed.  Not  a  single 
day  should  be  lost.  Furthermore,  not 
one  day  should  be  lost  in  rebuilding  those 
imits  to  their  1958  strength  or  above. 

Quite  briefly,  let  me  refer  to  congres- 
sional action  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1959  as  to  our  ready  combat  troop 
strength. 

In  acting  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  provided  the  funds  required  to 
keep  the  Army  at  a  strength  of  900.000, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  at  a  strength  of 
200,000,  although  the  executive  branch 
contemplated  reducing  the  strength  of 
the  Army  to  870,000  and  the  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps  to  175,000. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is 
slightly  more  than  $99  million  for  the 
Army,  and  slightly  more  than  |45  mil- 
lion for  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  was  made 
crystal  clear  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  which 

states : 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence that  the  national  defense  requires  the 

maintenance  of  a  Regular  Army  of  not  less 

than    900,000,    and    it    Is    the    Intent    that 

planned  strength  for  fiscal  year  1959  be  main- 
tained at  that  level  in  accordance  with  the 
funds  provided. 

Similarly,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains the  following  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  strength  of  the  Marme 
Corps: 

As  with  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army, 
It  la  the  belief  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence that  the  national  defense  requires  that 
the  Marine  Corps  be  maintained  at  a  strength 
of  not  less  than  200,000,  and  It  Is  the  Intent 
that  the  planned  strength  for  fiscal  year  1959 
be  maintained  at  that  level  In  accordance 
with  the  fundB  provided. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  proceeding  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  Army  and  the  Marine 
Corps  below  the  levels  Intended  by  Con- 
gress. 


Earlier  this  year,  when  Department  of 
Defense  officials  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  com- 
mittee pressed  an  inquiry  into  how  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  would  ab- 
sorb these  reductions.  Frankly.  I  had 
expected  the  absorption  to  be  made  in 
noncombat  troops  areas.  But  the  testi- 
mony is  that  this  cannot  be  done. 

The  reduction  in  the  Army  is  bemg 
absorbed  by  eliminating  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  STRAC.  an  acronym  composed 
of  the  initial  letters  of  the  motto  of  the 
Army's  Strategic  Striking  Force: 
"Strong,  tough,  ready  around-the- 
clock."  The  impact  of  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  appalling.  This  is  a  mobile, 
combat-ready  force  consisting  of  both 
ground  forces  and  paratroops  designed 
to  meet  the  initial — I  repeat,  the  ini- 
tial— requirements  of  limited  war,  or  to 
provide  the  initial  reinforcements  in  the 
event  of  general  war.  When  asked 
about  the  possibility  of  absorbing  this 
reduction  in  noncombat  troops,  the 
Army  officials  indicated  that  for  several 
years  the  Army  strength  has  been  di- 
minishing, and  that  all  units  have  been 
combed  to  try  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions without  affecting  the  combat 
capability.  They  testified  it  was  impos- 
sible to  absorb  the  30,000  reduction  in 
manpower  without  losing  a  STRAC  divi- 
sion. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  the  reduction 
means  that  in  each  of  its  three  divisions 
the  Marine  Corps  must  disband  two  bat- 
talion landing  teams.  This  means  a 
total  loss  of  6  of  27  such  landing  teams 
in  existence  before  the  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  this 
dismantling  policy  must  be  reversed. 
To  fail  to  reverse  it  now  will  be  tragic 
error. 

Within  the  last  8  months  we  have  had 
the  Lebanon  crisis.  We  are  now  facing 
the  crisis  in  Berlin.  The  situation  there 
grows  more  serious  by  the  hour.  Solemn 
treaties  obligate  us  to  more  than  40  dif- 
ferent nations  around  the  globe,  should 
those  nations  be  placed  in  Jeopardy. 
Trouble  still  brews  in  Formosa  and 
Korea.  Many  other  similsu-  obligations 
bind  us  to  respond  in  some  degree  in 
other  potential  trouble  spots. 

Furthermore,   this  is  a  step   which 

would  require  no  great  outlay  of  addi- 
tional appropriations.  Ninety-nine  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  Army  and  $45  million 
for  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated. I  am  convinced  that  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  various  phases  of  our  military 
program,  including  travel  expenses,  point 
defenses,  and  related  matters,  would 
allow  the  saving  of  virtually  the  same 
amount  in  the  1960  budget. 

Can  we  afford  to  actually  liquidate 
existmg  combat  units  already  trained 
and  already  on  a  standby  alert  for  m- 
stant  action,  the  very  units  we  are  most 
likely  to  need  within  the  next  few  years? 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  for  adequate 
strength  where  strength  is  needed.    Let 


us  have  unity.  But  in  this  Instance  we 
must  have  unity  of  action. 

I  urge  responsible  officials  to  recon- 
sider. We  cannot  delay  any  longer. 
Combat  strength  already  lost  must  be 
retrieved. 

Now.  and  for  several  years  to  come, 
offensive  ground  strength  Is  (me  of  our 
greatest  deterrents. 

This  loss  of  manpower,  especially  in 
view  of  the  relatively  small  sum  Involved, 
is  indefensible.    It  may  prove  fatal. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUnVB  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouMC  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedingsJ 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  two 
admirals  and  four  vice  admirals  m  the 
Navy:  two  generals,  one  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, six  major  generals,  and  nine  briga- 
dier generals  in  the  Arxny.  and  two  gen- 
erals in  the  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these 
nominations  be  printed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  

The  PRESmma  officer.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  nomtnatloos  are  as  foUows: 

Lt.  G«n.  Samuel  X.  Anderson,  92A  (major 
generml.  Regular  Air  Porce).  UJ3.  Air  Force, 
to  be  aaslgned  to  poaltlons  of  Unportanoe  and 
rasponrtMllty  designated  by  the  Prealdcnt.  in 
the  rank  of  general: 

<3en.  Edwin  W.  RawUngs,  95A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Atar  Force) ,  n.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  at 
general: 

Brig.  Oen.  laaac  Sewell  ICorrlM,  and  soxMtry 
other  oflcen.  for  temporary  appointment  in 
the  Azmy  of  the  United  Statrn; 

Qen.  Henry  Irving  Hodes,  Army  of  the 
TTnlted  States  (major  general.  UJS.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general; 

Lt.  Oen.  Clyde  Davis  Iddleman,  Army  cf 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.a. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  reeponslblllty  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  rank  of  general: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Paul  DeWltt  Adams.  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes  (brigadier  general,  DJ3.  Army), 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general; 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennison.  UJ3.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
while  serving  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President; 

Vloe  Adm.  Oeorge  C.  Ttowner,  Vloe  Adm. 
Hymen  O.  Rlekover,  and  Rear  Adm.  William 
R.  Smedberg  m.  VJB.  Navy,  for  appointment 


aa  vice  admirals  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President: 

Adm.  James  L.  Holloway,  Jr.,  VS.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  Hat:  and 

Adm.  Byroo  H.  Banlon.  VJB.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  at  vice  admiral,  on 
the  retired  Ust. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFHCER.  If  there 
be  no  ftirther  reports  of  c(»nmittees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY— NOM- 
INATION PASSED  OVER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  El  wood  R.  Quesada.  of  California,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  which  nomination  had  pre- 
Yicusly  been  passed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  request.  I  ask  that  the  nomi- 
nation go  over.  I  am  informed  that  we 
shall  be  ready  to  act  on  the  nomination 
some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
But  the  Senator  who  is  interested  in  this 
matter  is  not  present  at  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion being  heard,  the  nomination  will  go 
over. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  W.  Riddleberger.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Director  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  (Thief  CHerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rolhn  D.  Barnard,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Postmaster  GeneraL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  that  nomination  go  over. 
I  have  received  from  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  an  objection  to  it.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  desires  to  ccmfer  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CTvil  Service. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Hie 
nomination  will  go  over. 


DIFIiOMATIC  AND  FORBIUN  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  D^lomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  Uiat  these  nominations  be 
considered  en  Moc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirme(L 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clexk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  postmasters. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  these  nominaUnns  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  nominations  wlU  be  con- 


sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified 
immediately  of  the  nominations  today 
confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPKTER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LECHSLATIVE     PROGRAM— EASTER 
RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  an- 
nouncement for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  Last  week  the  policy  commit- 
tee met  and  carefully  considered  the 
bills  I  Shan  enumerate  which  have  been 
reported  or  are  about  to  be  repcarted  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  all  these  bills  can  be  considered 
before  the  Senate  recesses  for  Easter. 
That  win  depend  on  committee  action. 

The  policy  committee,  however,  has 
authorized  the  leadersliip  to  motion  up, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  biUs,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  all  Senators  on  notice  that 
these  bills  may  be  motioned  up: 

C^endar  No.  73.  &  1096,  authorizdng 
an  appn^u-iation  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

I  am  informed  that  bill  will  be  brought 
up  by  motion  later  today,  after  Sena- 
tors have  concluded  their  statements, 
and  will  be  handled  on  the  floor  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Srsmnsl. 
That  is  an  authorizaUon  bill,  involving 
some  $48  miUicm.  Calendar  Na  75,  S. 
50,  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill. 

We  anticipate  that  we  may  get  to  that 
bill  in  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  per- 
haps Thursday.  I  am  informed  by  sev- 
eral Senators  there  will  be  some  discus- 
sion ol  the  bilL  I  would  not  anticipate 
a  vote  before  the  early  part  of  next  week. 
If  action  on  the  bill  could  be  completed 
this  week,  well  and  good,  but  I  do  not 
anticipate  it  will  be.    Monday  is  a  bad 

day  for  a  vote.    Next  Tuesday  is  BL 

Patrick's  Day.    Several  Senators  will  be 

away.    It  may  be  that  the  earliest  daj 

we  can  complete  it  will  be  Wednesday. 

We  expect  to  have  the  draft  bin  pre- 
cede the  Hawaiian  statdiood  bin.  That 
bin  is  being  marked  up,  I  am  informed. 
The  Senator  ffSlt>Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  present. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.^  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  bill  is  in  the 
process  of  bdng  pr^iared  for  reporting. 
The  chairman  stated  he  understood  it 
would  be  on  the  calendar  and  ready  to 
debate  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Taos.  The  hear- 
ings are  available.  The  rep(u-ts  will  be 
printed  today.  The  committee  has  al- 
ready reported  the  bill.  Senators  who 
may  desire  to  read  the  report  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  do  so.     If  it  is 
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agreeable  with  the  minority  leader,  we 
shall  attempt  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment to  take  up  the  draft  bill  on 
Wednesday,  and  follow  it  with  the  Ha- 
waiian statehood  bill. 

The  next  is  Calendar  No.  78.  S.  726, 
amending  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
I  will  give  the  Senator  from  niinois  a 
Ust  of  these  bills. 

Calendar  No.  52,  S.  12,  the  educational 
television  bill. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  bill  on 
extension  of  the  draft. 

Senate  bill  722,  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill.  I  am  informed  the  committee 
anticipates  it  will  report  that  bill  this 
week,  but  it  will  take  a  few  days  for  the 
minority  members  to  file  their  views,  so 
I  do  not  anticipate  it  will  be  caUed  up 
untU  after  the  Hawaiian  bill,  which  will 
be  later  next  week. 

S.  465  or  S.  562.  the  juvenile  court  bill. 
S.   643.  relating  to  the  collection  of 
taxes  In  the  EWstrlct  of  Coliunbla. 

S.  644,  providing  for  the  taking  of  a 
school  census  in  the  District. 

S.  645.  amending  the  Removal  of  Dan- 
gerous Buildings  Act  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  745.  amending  the  Condemnation  of 
Unsanitary  Buildings  Act. 

8.  4245.  the  life  insiu-ance  tax  bill. 
That  is  a  very  important  bill.  It  in- 
volves millions  of  dollars  in  revenue.  I 
am  Informed  the  House  has  completed 
hearings,  and  will  have  the  bill  ready  by 
the  16th  or  17th.  Shortly  thereafter  it 
will  be  reported.  Senators  interested  in 
it  will  want  to  keep  up  with  the  hearings 
as  they  become  available,  at  least  in 
part.  If  possible,  we  would  like  to  act  on 
that  bill  before  Easter.  If  it  is  not  ready 
by  that  time,  it  will  have  to  go  over. 

S.  1094.  the  International  Monetary 
Pund  and  World  Bank  bill. 

That  bill  is  being  heard  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  We  do  not 
know  when  it  will  be  reported,  but  it  haa 
a  very  high  priority. 

8.  747,  relating  to  surplus  property  in 
Illinois. 

I  have  to  get  some  details  on  that  bill 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  I 
trust  it  is  not  too  controversial. 

S.  422,  requiring  prenotiflcation  of 
mergers. 

That  is  an  important  bill,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  had 
been  reported  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  full  committee  sent  it  back  for  other 
action,  but  the  committee  expects  to  re- 
port the  bill  before  Easter. 

S.  505  is  the  labor  reform  bill,  the 
Kennedy-Ervln  bill. 

I  am  informed  it  is  hoped  amendments 
can  be  considered  in  the  committee  this 
week,  and  that  a  report  will  be  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

I  am  not  sure  I  have  mentioned  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41.  the  International 
Medical  Research  Institute  bill. 

I  am  informed  the  only  thing  holding 
that  bill  up  is  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  is  anticipated  he  will  testify  in 
the  middle  of  the  week.  We  hope  to  get 
as  early  action  on  that  bill  ai  poaalble. 
8.  aae.  the  railroad  retlrtment  bill,  hai 
been  reported  by  a  auboommltte*  and 


will  shorUy  be  acted  upon,  by  the  fun 
committee.  I  am  informed. 

I  hear  the  House  anticipates  It  will 
recess  on  the  Thursday  before  Good  Fri- 
day, be  in  recess  the  following  week.  EUid 
resume  its  duties  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. That  will  give  Members  of  Con- 
gress about  10  days  to  visit  among  their 
constituents  or  attend  to  any  other  busi- 
ness they  care  to  transact. 

The  minority  leader  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  on  those  dates  as  yet, 
because  we  want  to  see  how  much  of  this 
proposed  legislation  we  can  get  through. 
But  we  are  both  hopeful  we  can  adopt 
a  resolution  that  will  concur  in  the 
House  action.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  we 
are  going  to  do  so.  We  are  working  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment on  another  subject 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yea. 
Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  received  a  great 
many  letters  about  when  the  farm  bill  is 
to  be  brought  up  for  consideration.  Does 
the  majority  leader  have  any  Information 
at  all  on  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have 
asked  the  memocrs  of  the  committee  to 
give  thorough  and  prompt  consideration 
to  the  farm  bill,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  a  stage  now  so  we  can  predict  accu- 
rately when  it  will  be  reached  for  consid- 
eration. 

I  will  say  that  once  a  farm  bill  is  re- 
ported, it  wUl  take  the  highest  priority, 
and  we  will  try  to  get  it  up  for  consid- 
eration as  early  as  possible.  As  a  result 
of  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator.  I  will  make 
appropriate  Inquiries  of  the  committee 
members. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  s^eld. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Am  I  to  assiune  there 
will  be  a  session  of  the  Senate  every  day 
this  week? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
sure  about  tomorrow.  The  draft  bill  la 
ready,  but  we  would  like  to  have  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  go  over  the  report  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  too  controversial.  I 
may  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  if  there  was  a  divided 
vote  In  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; it  was  a  unanimous  report.  The 
report  and  the  hearings  will  be  ready  by 
Wednesday,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
suie  about  tomorrow.  We  will  know 
about  that  a  little  later  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  has  said 
the  House  Easter  recess  will  be  from 
the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday  imtil 
a  week  after  the  following  Tuesday,  in- 
stead of  coming  back  on  a  Monday. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  I  have 
any  time  remaining,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Z  merely  wanted  to 
aak  the  dleUnfuUhed  majority  leader 
If  he  wUl  indicate  at  thli  early  date 
whether  the  Senate  will  be  in  leeelon 


on  March  17.  Many  of  us  who  are  Irish- 
men have  engagements  out  of  town  on 
that  day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  con- 
fer with  the  Senator  about  that  matter. 
We  had  no  plans  not  to  be  in  session, 
but  I  am  always  Interested  in  accommo- 
dating the  Irish. 


WHO  GETS  GOVERNMENT 
SUBSIDIES? 


Mr. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  In  recent  months  there  has 
been  far  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
criticism  of  farm  programs  and  their 
costs.  In  almost  every  magazine  or 
newspaper  one  will  find  news  items  con- 
demning farm  subsidies  and  farm 
programs. 

The  costs  of  farm  programs  have  in- 
creased sharply,  and  unnecessarily  so. 
Farm  legislation  which  would  do  more 
to  help  farmers  receive  fair  prices  than 
the  present  program  does,  and  at  much 
less  cost,  could  and  should  be  written. 

However,  the  costs  are  far  less  than 
most  news  stories  would  indicate.  Un- 
fortunately, a  true  picture  of  the  budget 
is  not  presented  in  most  of  these  stories. 
This  is  understandable,  since  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  does  little  himself  to 
present  an  accurate  picture  to  the 
public. 

Because  of  this  adverse  publicity,  most 
people  believe  that  farmers  are  being 
highly  subsidized.  This  has  tended  to 
create  suspicion,  distrust,  and  discord 
between  farm  and  nonfarm  people. 

If  this  condition  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, there  will  be  a  wide  :ind  bitter  rift 
between  farmers  and  their  always  good 
friends  in  the  urban  centers  of  the 
Nation. 

The  National  Grange — the  oldest  farm 
organization— has  rightly  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  ever-widening  fight  between 
farm  and  nonfarm  folks.  The  Grange 
has  prepared  some  excellent  informa- 
tion, from  official  Government  records,  to 
prove  that  farmers  are  among  the  least- 
subsidized  people  in  our  Nation. 

This  information  deserves  wide  pub- 
licity. I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  it 
It  ia  for  this  reason  that  I  ask.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  data  prepared  by  the 
National  Grange  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Oktb  Ootcsnickmt  SuMiotis? 

Ask  the  average  man  on  the  atreet  what  ha 
thlnlu  of  Ck)vernment  aubaldlea  and  chancea 
are  10-to-l  that  he  will  tell  you  he  U  agalnat 
them.  Ask  him  who  gets  moat  Oovermnent 
aubaldlea  and  hla  answer  will  be  farmera. 
Ask  hlna  If  he  or  his  buslneaa  receive  a  sub- 
sidy and  tha  anawar  U  Ukaly  to  b*  an  am- 
phfttlo  "no."  ■ 

But  despite  such  commonly  esprMSSl 
oplnlona.  tha  American  public  has  baan  aup- 
porting  an  alaborat*  ayatam  of  Oovamment 
subsldlM  Since  the  First  Oongrws  met  in 
1719.  It  U  dlOoult  to  name  »  businws  whleb 
U  not  rtetiving  ioim  type  of  Oovernmsnt 


aubaldy.  Thla  avaraga  man  on  tha  atreet 
who  aaya  he  la  oppoaed  to  all  aubaldlea,  oomea 
into  contact  with  them  everyday. 

When  he  awakens  In  tha  morning,  be  turns 
on  a  light  and  immediately  atarta  ■h*rtng 
the  results  of  a  subsidy  provided  through  a 
fast  tax  writeoff  plan  which  eaves  power  com- 
panlea  billions  of  dollars — and  which  ra- 
ducea  hla  light  bill  accordingly. 

When  he  goea  to  a  breakfast  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  he  sharea  the  benefits  of  the  Govern- 
ment's $19  mUllon  Federa)  meat  inspection 
program — a  program  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  aole  pur- 
pose of  asfurlng  the  public  a  safe  and  whole- 
some supply  of  meat. 

If  he  has  children  in  school,  their  educa- 
tion is  subsidized  by  taxes  paid  by  the  chUd- 
leas  neighbor  acroaa  the  street.  And.  If  his 
are  among  the  3S  million  children  who  eat  a 
hot  liinch  provided  through  the  highly  pop- 
ular Oovermnent  school  lunch  program,  he 
recelvea  direct  benefits  from  another  $100 
mUllon  OoTernment  subsidy.  If  his  children 
•re  in  one  of  the  62.000  schools  participating 
in  the  special  school  milk  program,  they 
come  in  for  a  share  of  stiU  another  $78  mU- 
llon subsidy. 

When  Ifr.  Average  Man  on  the  Street 
drives  the  family  car  into  the  filling  station 
and  tells  the  attendant  to  "fill  her  up."  he 
again  shares  in  a  major  Government  sub- 
aldy — one  brought  about  through  a  special 
depletion  allowance  tax  regulation  which 
cuts  the  petroleum  indiutry's  annual  opera- 
tion expense  by  about  $1  billion  a  year. 

If  he  makes  a  trip  by  plane,  he  rides  at  a 
fare  made  possible  by  a  direct  subsidy  to  air- 
lines— and  by  tax  supported  airports  and  air 
traffic  control  facUltiea. 

If  he  lives  in  a  houae  purchaaed  with  a 
OI  loan,  he  pays  a  lower  rate  of  interest  be- 
cause Uncle  Sam  has  agreed  to  ball  the  banker 
out.  in  case  there  Is  a  default  in  paymenU. 

When  he  alts  down  to  read  a  magaslne.  he 
starts  sharing  a  subsidy  provided  through  the 
UjS.  Post  Ofllce  Department,  a  subsidy  which 
haa  cut  the  annual  coet  of  "iitning  a  single 
publication  by  as  much  as  $8,604,000. 

Ready  for  bed.  the  average  man  on  the 
street  goea  to  a  cloaet  and  places  his  troxisers 
on  a  steel  hanger  that  came  from  a  plant 
biiUt  on  a  cost-plus  basis  during  World  War 
n  and  sold  to  a  steel  company  for  a  aong  a 
few  years  later. 

So.  throvtghout  the  day.  the  man  who  aaya 
be  li  oppoaed  to  all  forms  of  subsidy,  haa 
been  aharing  special  servlcea  provided  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense. 

The  foUowing  figures  ahow  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  breakdown  of  current  expense 
of  aids  and  ipedal  servlcea  for  a  recent  year: 

MilUon 

CCC  loaaes  on  farm  price  support. $184 

International  wheat  agreement 77 

Qrants-ln-aid  (extenalon  aerrice.  ex- 
periment stations,  etc) .. 60 

Other  nSDA  operatlona _.._.         04 

Total  for  agrleultore 483 

Poet  once  Department  in  favor  of 

bualneas 670 

Navigation    aids 187 

Air  navigation  aids 98 

Ship  operation  aubaldlea ^  60 

Other  special  aids  to  burtnaw ....  188 

Total  to  buslneaa 1,041 

To  labor  (grants  to  Statea  for  operat- 
ing employment  service  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs ) . .      900 

These  conditions  do  not  Justify  a  continua- 
tion of  ineffective  farm  price  support  pro- 
grams now  In  operation,  they  do  show  dearly 
that  fanners  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now, 
the  aaclualve  beBaftelarlaa  at  speelal  subsidies 
and  sanrteea  suppUad  at  the  espanaa  ot  VM. 
taxpayers. 


iTioirB  MOT  A  Buaaiur  to 
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■dltorlals  labeling  total  DSDA'a  expendi- 
tures as  a  6V^  or  7  billion  dollar  subsidy  to 
farmera  have  become  commonplace. 

Many  critics,  in  an  effort  to  discredit  farm 
programs  they  do  not  like  are  using  inaccvir- 
ate  and  misleading  figures  which  tend  to 
turn  the  public  against  any  type  of  Oovem- 
ment  aervlce  to  agriculture,  and  even  against 
farmers  themselves. 

Eliminating  exceasive  Oovemment  farm 
program  cost,  and  even  farm  programs 
themselves,  where  they  are  not  effective, 
ahould  be  the  goal  of  every  American,  but 
we  cannot — and  we  must  not — permit  the 
public  to  think  of  the  coet  of  aU  USOA  activi- 
ties as  a  subsidy  to  farmers. 

We  must  remind  the  public  that  USDA  ac- 
tivities serving  the  total  public  include: 

A.  The  farm  commodity  export  program, 
which  in  1057.  cost  $843  million,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  USDA  appropriation  for 
that  year. 

Secretary  Benson  has  said  of  this  pro- 
gram: "It  Is  helping  keep  the  free  world 
free.  It  Is  an  ambassador  of  good  will.  Every 
American  can  be  proud  of  the  constructive 
use  being  made  of  the  abimdance  of  Amer- 
ican agricultiire." 

B.  About  half  a  billion  dollars  annually 
for  RBA  loans.  These  are  repaid  with  in- 
terest and  repayments  are  over  $100  million 
ahead  of  achedule. 

C.  A  market  research  program:  The  $28 
miUlon  appropriated  for  this  program  last 
year  is  financing  over  600  projects,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  already  benefiting  Indua- 
try  and  the  public  as  well  as  farmera.  Stud- 
ies already  completed  have  provided: 

(a)  New  handling  methods  now  saving  the 
grain  trade  over  $1  million  annually. 

(b)  Technlquea  which  cut  Industry's  cost 
of  storing  cotton  by  $2  million  per  season. 

(c)  Processes  reducing  food  handling  cost 
by  $6  million  annually  in  the  city  of  PhU- 
adelphla  alone. 

D.  Federal  meat  Inspection,  which  cost 
about  $19  million  annually:  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  Federal  meat  insi>ection  Is  to  as6iu« 
the  public  of  a  clean,  wholesome  supply  of 
meat.  It  Is.  in  effect,  a  program  for  policing 
the  packing  Industry. 

K.  The  brucellosis  eradication  program: 
This  one  coet  around  $22  million  annuaUy 
and  Its  primary  goal  Is  public  health  pro- 
tection. 

F.  The  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
which  haa  been  costing  about  $20  milUon 
annually.  This  program  helps  provide 
farmers  a  higher  price  for  wheat— but  It 
also  helps  members  of  the  grain  trade  ex- 
pand their  export  business — and  profits. 

O.  The  unlveraally  popular  school-lunch 
program :  In  terma  of  cash  and  commodltlea, 
USDA  contributed  around  $284  million  to 
this  program  last  year.  Several  million 
schoolchildren  shared  the  benefita  of  this 
program.  (Among  these  are  those  whose 
fathers  are  writing  editorials  referring  to 
the  program  as  a  part  of  the  $6Vi  or  $7 
billion  subsidy  to  farmers.) 

H.  The  supervision  and  operation  of  181 
mlUlon  acres  of  national  forests:  Tbeee  are 
maintained  and  managed  (by  the  Oovem- 
ment) for  the  production  of  timber,  regu- 
lation of  streamflow.  flood  control,  water 
power,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  municipal 
water  supply — aU  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  Furthermore,  over  45  mlUlon  dti- 
■ens  took  advantage  of  the  recreational 
facilltlea  of  national  foreats  last  year. 

USDA  approprlattona  editorially  referred 
to  as  "a  sttbaldy  to  farmers."  or,  "th*  cost 
of  the  prloa  support  program,"  are  also  used 
to  pay  f or  tbe  operation  of  rural  develop- 
ment program,  iKtensloa  Servloe.  retirement 
program  for  some  n.000  USDA  employssa. 
Commodity  ■scbange  Authority,  and  many 


other  USDA  actlvitiea,  which  serve  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  farmers. 

sxTBsnnxs  to  r*sim>8  ams  othebs 

A  report  Issued  by  the  House  Coounlttee  on 
Agriculture  on  June  25.  1958,  states  that 
farm  price  support  losses  from  1933  to  1956. 
have  cost  tcuqpeyers  $5,178,746,788. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
however,  reports  the  following  taxpayer  sub- 
sidles: 

MaU  subsidies  (lO-year  pe- 
riod.   1946-56) $5,968,000,000 

Business  reconversion  pay- 
ments   48.262.000.000 

Subsidies  to  maritime  or- 
ganizaUons  (1988  through 
1967)    8.600.000.000 

Subsidies   to  airlines    (1988 

through  1957) 614.000,000 

SHIP  van  BUBsuius 

The  Dec«nber  12,  1958.  Issue  of  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that  subsidies  to  UJS.  ship 
line  operators  run  $120  million  annually,  and 
that,  if  approved,  requests  now  before  the 
Maritime  Board  wiU  bring  the  total  to  $220 
million. 

Tbe  UjB.  News  k  World  Report  for  August 
8.  1968,  reports  that  the  Government  Is 
building  two  new  steamships  for  ship  lint 
operators. 

One.  The  Ameriea.  Is  to  cost  taxpayers  $120 
mlUlon;  It  wUl  sell  for  $47  million. 

The  other.  The  President  Washinffton.  is  to 
coet  Uncle  Sam  about  $80  million  and  it  wiU 
seU  for  $35  miUion. 

This  Is  not  so  say  that  all  subsidies  are 
wrong  or  that  they  are  right;  it  Is  clear  proof 
that  subsidies  are  not  an  exclusive  benefit  of 
farmers. 

Effect  of  farmer't  price  upon  retail  costs 
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[Price  Index  (1947-40  equals  100)] 
Ninetaen  hxmdred  and  fifty-seven:  (a) 
Clothing.  105;  (b)  Food.  115;  (e)  AU  con- 
sumer items.  120;  (d)  Bent.  185;  (e)  Medical 
care.  138;  (f)  Hospital  chargea,  195;  (g)  AU 
medical  care.  140;  (h)  Physicians'  services, 
138;  (1)  DentAl  care.  180. 

NoTX.— Food  and  clothing— products  at 
the  farm — up  less  than  any  other  item. 

aBiATiDirsBXP    axTWBBH    WHXAT    AMD    anss 
pazcBB 

In  1048.  farmers  were  getting  $2.81  per 
bushel  for  wheat  and  consumers  were  pay- 
ixkg  13.8  cents  for  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread. 

By  1966,  the  fanner's  price  had  dropped  to 
$2.14  per  bushel  and  the  consumer's  oost  had 
^yl<««H««i  to  17.6  cents  par  loaf. 

But  by  1957,  the  tarmer  was  gettUig  only 
taXK)  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  the  eonsumer 
was  paying  18  J  cents  per  loaf  for  bread. 

mus.  between  IMi  and  1M7  wheat  priese 
dr(9ped  SO  psveeat  and  bread  pctess 
iMpcreeat. 
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MO*  A  aAaoAiK  Of  nuca  or  waom 
One  hourl  pay  would  buy  (a)  8.4  on« 
pound  lo«TM  of  brMd  In  19M.  and  11  loaves 
m  IM7:  (b)  l.a  pounds  or  ateak  In  1920.  end 
2^  pounds  m  1967:  (c)  7 J  plnU  of  milk  In 
1930,  and  10  6  pint*  In  10S7;  (d)  1  pound  of 
butter  In  1939.  and  3.8  pounds  In  1957;  (e) 
1.3  poiuidji  of  bacon  In  1939.  and  3.8  pounds 
in  1957:  (f)  1.1  doaen  eggs  In  1939.  and 
3.8  doaen  in  1987;  (g)  17.7  pounds  of  pota- 
toes in  1929,  and  36.3  pounds  In  1957;  (h) 
1.3  dosen  oranges  in  1939.  and  3.6  dcsen  in 
1087. 
Weekly  wages — ^beef  prices  (1»8<M18> : 
Between  February  1950.  and  February  1068. 
the  average  New  York  retail  price  of  a  pound 
of  beef  Increased  from  70  cents  to  74  cents. 

During  tbe  same  period,  average  weekly 
earnings  of  factory  workers  Increased  from 
$69.33  to  880.85. 

Thus,  beef  prices  Increased  6.7  percent 
while  weekly  earnings  increased  35  percent. 
and  the  amount  of  working  time  required  to 
btty  a  pound  of  beef  dropped  from  30  to  19 
minutes. 

VkKWDS  IN  TUa*.  PtlCB  AND  OONSaKXS  COST  Of 
FOODS 

In  1051.  farmers  received  $aOJ2  billion  for 
producing  food  that  cost  consumers  $43 
billion. 

In  1957,  farmers  received  819.5  billion  for 
producing  about  11  percent  more  food  that 
cost  consumers  $50.4  billion. 

Thios.  consumers  paid  $7.4  billion  more 
•nd  farmers  received  $700  million  fewer  for 
about  11  percent  more  food. 

Purthermore,  in  the  food  Industry  during 
that  period,  corporate  profits  Increased  $700 
million,  labor  costs  83.6  billion,  transporta- 
tion costs  81  bllUon  and  other  business 
expenses  $2.8  billion. 

WHT    rOOO   PBXTKB    SlSXt 

Between  1C47  and  1967.  the  cost  of  the 
family  food  market  basket  Increased  8343. 

Here  Is  why : 

(a)  The  farm  value  of  food  tnvvlved 
Increased  $3. 

<b)  Labor  costs  increased  $130. 

(c)  Transportation  costs  Increased  833. 

(d)  Other  business  expenses  advanced 
•73. 

(e)  Charges  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes 
up  84. 


the  farmWi  a«t  inoomt  bf  W  ptrotnt  a&d 
food  ooet  4  percent. 

Tin  VABMM'a  iMvamciMi 

The  typical  midwestem  farm  repreeents  aa 
Investment  of  about  860.000  per  worker. 

That  compares  with  about  816.000  per 
worker  in  Industry. 

Farmers  have  $3  invested  in  production  for 
every  81  that  Is  Invested  in  the  marketing  of 
their  products. 

TAMM  SmCSOtCT 

Tho  number  of  persons  supported  by  1 
farm  worker  was  6.9  In  1900,  10.6  in  1940. 18J 
la  1960.  and  38.5  In  1958. 

FARMERS    AXZ   CnSTOMZRS 

Farmers  and  ranchers  are  among  the  big- 
gest customers  of  American  Industry. 

For  example: 

There  are  12  million  tractors,  cars,  and 
trucks  on  the  U.S.  farms.  Agriculture  buys 
more  petroleum  than  any  other  industry. 

Farmers  provide  a  market  for  6  "4  million 
tons  of  flnlahed  steel  annually. 

Rubber  used  on  the  farms  of  America 
would  put  tires  on  nearly  6  million  auto- 
mobiles annually. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  gross  freight  reve- 
nue is  from  agrlcultiiral  products. 

Agriculture  consumes  50  million  tons  of 
chenUcals  each  year. 

Agriculture  uses  more  electric  power  than 
Chicago,  Detroit.  Hoxiston.  Baltimore,  and 
Boston  combined. 

CHANGS  nr  WHOIXSAI.K  PSICS  INDIX 

From  June  1965  to  July  1057:  Farm  prod- 
ucts, up  1.1;  processed  foods,  up  8.2;  other 
than  farm  prodiicta  and  processed  foods,  up 
8.7;  all  commodities,  up  7.3. 

TRENDS   IN   HR  FARM   INCOME 

The  813  billion  net  farm  income  from  1058 
was  20  percent  abo^e  tnat  for  1057. 

However,  tbls  is  24  percent  leas  than  that 
for  1947;  and  it  is  also  less  than  that  for 
any  year  between  1946  and  1954. 


In  1053.  when  producer  prices  were  sup- 
ported at  00  percent  of  parity,  consumers 
were  paying  an  average  of  334  eenu  per 
quart  for  milk. 

By  AprU  1958.  producer  price  supports 
bad  been  dropped  to  76  percent  of  parity 
and  consumer  prices  had  advanced  to  a6J 
cents  per  quart. 

Furthermore,  the  April  1068  producer 
prloe  was  about  the  same  as  it  had  been  a 
yMT  aarlltr.  but  eonaumar  prlota  had  ad- 
vanced from  34.8  to  363  eents  per  quart. 
(Svea  BO.  the  return  from  8^  minutes  of 
work  would  buy  a  quart  of  milk,  whereas 
10  yMura  aArllar,  It  took  10  mlnutet.) 

TAMM  FAOVa 

Here  Is  one  to  think  about: 

A  10-pereent  Inerease  la  farm  prices  eould 

(a)  incraase  conaumsr  food  coat  4  parcent; 

(b)  increase  net  farm  Income  60  percent. 
Here  is  how  it  figures : 

Farmers  reoelva  SO  cents  from  eaob  81  spent 
for  food.  Therefore,  if  we  increase  the  farm- 
er's price  by  10  percent,  consumers  will  pay 
89  eents  more  or  about  81.04  for  food  that 
BOW  eoet  $1  (4  percent  increase) . 

The  farmer  has  about  80  cents  expense  on 
eacb  $1  of  seise.  In  other  words,  if  his  total 
tales  run  810.000,  hit  tzpeiiM  is  about  18,000 
and  profit  83,000. 

fnnrsass  his  price  M  peroeait  and  bla  profit 
Iporsaeee  81M0.  or  80  pereeat. 

Thiw,  if  no  one  else  were  to  aet,  ft  10-p«r- 
cent  increase  in  farm  price  would  Inoreasa 


About  10  million  persons  actually  work  on 
the  farms  of  America. 

In  the  total  agriculture  economy,  about  28 
million  workers  are  gainfully  employed  as 
follows : 

(a)  Six  mtlllon  in  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing farm  production  supplies. 

(b)  Ten  million  actually  on  the  farm. 

(c)  Nine  million  are  processing  and  dls- 
trlbutlag  farm  commodities. 

Thus,  approximately  25  million  workers,  or 
40  percent  (approximately)  of  our  gainfully 
employed,  are  Involved  In  the  prodiietion  and 
distribution  at  food  and  fiber  from  the  farms 
of  America. 

While  the  actual  farm  population  has 
steadily  declined,  this  total  aimiber  engaged 
in  the  total  agriculture  economy  has  rs- 
malnad  fairly  atabla  over  a  loaf  period  of 
years. 

OOMFARXSOW    OT  FARM    AND    WONFARM   IXOOm 

In  1067,  per  capita  farm  Income  was  8M7, 
while  per  capita  nonfarm  income  was  82.083. 
(8800  of  ths  farmers'  8067  was  for  work  dons 
off  the  farm). 

During  that  year,  the  hourly  incooxe  for 
farm  labor  and  management  was  60  cents 
while  workers  in  manufacturing  industriss 
received  8307  per  hoxir. 

The  above  fig\ires  ars  for  all  farmsrs,  what 
about  ths  bigger  and  more  effioient? 

During  1086.  farm  families  operating  the 
Nation's  a.313,000  oonunerdal  farms  received 
an  average  income  of  86,418  while  all  non- 
farm  families,  including  those  living  on  skid 
row  and  pubUo  rsUsf.  received  an  Inoome 
of  16.000. 


ffCT  AMD  FAus  nrooacB 

mdency  Is  sssential  to  continued  success 
tn  any  buslnsss,  but  incrsased  efllclency  has 
not  provided  farmers  an  equitable  income. 


For  eiamplt.  between  1080  and  1008,  out- 

Eit  per  farm  worker  increased  18  percent. 
urlng  the  same  period,  total  per  capita  farm 
Income  dropped  from  8888  to  8087 — and  per 
capita  income  for  work  done  on  the  farm 
dropped  even  more— from  8781  to  8868. 

The  trouble  ti.  of  eoTiree,  that  inereaeed 
efllclency  on  the  farm  has  little  influence  OQ 
many  off-the-farm  forces  wtiieh  determine 
the  economic  pattern  in  which  farmers  op- 
erate.   

DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR  JO- 
SEPH P.  GUPPKT.  OF  PINN8TI«- 

VANIA 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  It  wa  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  on  last  Friday  night,  of  our 
former  colleague  and  my  good  friend.  Joe 
Guffey.  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  glory  of  man.  says  Sokmion.  Is 
strength,  and  Joe  Gufley  was  strong.  He 
was  strong  physically,  as  evidenced  by 
his  long  life  of  88  years;  strong  in  hia 
steadfast  loyalty  to  his  friends;  stronf 
In  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  truth 
and  Justice  and  humanity,  strong  in  the 
courage  with  which  be  fought  against 
tremendous  odds  for  these  principles, 
and  strong  in  his  faith  in  the  people  and 
in  our  country. 

When  Joe  was  only  34  years  old  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Service 
Examiners  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Office 
and  was  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commlssloa. 
thanking  him  for  zealous  and  efflclent 
service  and  stating  that  the  Commission 
congratulated  Itself  upon  having  him  as 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

All  of  his  adult  life  Joe  Guffey  was  In- 
tensely interested  in  politics  and  the  af- 
fairs of  Government.  He  served  two 
terms  In  the  Senate  from  1935  to  1947 
and  was  the  only  Pennsylvania  Democrat 
In  more  than  100  years  to  be  so  honored 
by  his  party  and  the  voters  of  the  State. 
In  the  Senate  he  was  a  fighting  New 
Dealer  who  never  once  failed,  who  never 
lowered  his  arm  in  battle  but  who  alwajs 
pressed  on  and  fought  on  for  the  New 
Deal  programs  that  saved  the  Nation  and 
led  the  American  people  out  of  the  di8- 
treas  and  suffering  of  the  great  depres- 
■toiL  Two  of  his  many  accomplishments 
were  the  passage  of  the  OufTey  Coal  Act 
and  the  Guffey  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
He  stood  side  by  i>ide  with  FnmkUn 
Roosevelt  in  marshaling  America's 
strength  and  tuiMlng  the  mighty  forces 
that  brought  our  victory  In  World 
War  n. 

Joe  Guffey  did  so  much  for  so  many, 
but  the  three  things  that  ho  was  proudest 
of  was  the  number  of  young  men  that  ha 
had  helped  to  secure  a  oollege  education, 
his  unwavering  support  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, particularly  the  financial  support 
which  he  gave  that  made  possible  Wil- 
son's famous  trip  across  the  coimtry  to 
the  west  coast  fighting  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  fact  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  received  more  votes  from 
Pennsylvania  than  from  any  other  Stata 
for  the  nomination  for  President  in  the 
1032  Democratic  Convention. 

For  nearly  four  deeadea  Joe  Ouffeyf 
uncle,  the  late  Col.  James  M.  Guffey, 
was  Pennsylvania's  leading  Democrat. 


but  Joe  Ouffey  broke  with  htm  to  beoome 
one  of  the  original  supporters  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  for  President.  Wilson  had 
no  stancher  friexul  or  more  active  sup- 
porter through  the  years  than  Joe  Ouf- 
fey. Not  many  days  before  his  death 
Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  Joe  Guffey,  "I 
often  think  of  you  and  hope  that  you 
realize  how  much  I  value  your  generous 
friendship.  It  cheers  me  to  learn  that  I 
may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  a  talk 
with  you." 

Joe  Guffey  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
were  coworkers  for  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Joe  was  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  for  President.  In 
speaking  of  Roosevelt,  Joe  said.  "Over  a 
lifetime  in  politics  our  paths  had  steadily 
converged;  in  convention  after  conven- 
tion and  campaign  after  campaign  we 
had  made  the  same  fight  for  the  same 
things,  until  finally  our  efforts  united  in 
the  battle  for  the  New  Deal."  As  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  was  the  gallant  leader,  Joe 
Guffey  was  the  gallant  comrade  in  arms. 

Joe  Guffey  was  a  Democrat  who  served 
the  party  indefatigably  and  who  fer- 
vently echoed  the  words  of  that  dashing 
cavalryman  of  political  conflict,  the  late 
beloved  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi — "I 
love  my  party  better  than  anything  in 
the  world  except  my  country." 

Today  we  say  hail  and  farewell  to  the 
friend,  the  warrior,  the  patriot,  the 
statesman,  the  champion  of  the  people's 
welfare,  the  great  American,  Joe  Guffey. 

To  his  devoted  sister.  Emma  Guffey 
Miller,  a  great  woman  and  an  outstand- 
ing leader,  and  to  all  his  family  we  ex- 
press our  deep  sympathy. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  POPPY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  cham- 
pions of  various  forms  of  floi*al  and 
horticultural  beauty  have  spoken  lately 
in  this  Chamber,  each  advocating  selec- 
tion of  his  favorite  bloom  as  the  na- 
tional flower  of  the  United  States. 

The  moimting  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  exponents  of  the  rose,  the  carnation, 
the  marigold,  the  com  tassel,  and  the 
bluegrass,  prompts  speculation  that  the 
Caagrtn  may  become  the  setting  for  a 
botanical  sweepstakes. 

In  that  event.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve sympathetic  and  favorable  con- 
sideration should  be  given  the  utterly 
incomparable  Golden  Poppy  of  Califor- 
nia. I  wish  to  enter  the  bloom  which 
has  so  f asoinated  human  beings  for  more 
than  two  oenturiee  that  Its  host  of  desig- 
nations includes  "Copa  de  Oro"  (Cup 
of  Gold).  "Land  of  Fire"  Is  one  of  the 
terms  used  to  describe  a  ooene  where 
it  bloesoms  In  colorful  profusion. 

The  California  poppy  Is  the  harbinger 
of  the  beauty  of  our  State.  It  welcomes 
travelers  of  the  30th  century  Just  as 
in  early  days  it  served  as  a  veritable 
beacon  for  seafarers  who  gased  m  awe 
at  rolling  foothills  glowing  with  a  golden 
sheen. 

Athough  most  breath-taking  when 
seen  in  an  eye-oatohing  blanket  as  a 
spring  flower,  the  ubiquitous  and  bril- 
liant California  poppy  Is  so  adaptable 
and  hardy  that  it  will  be  weloomlng  my 
eoUeaguee  from  aeroes  the  aisle  m  mid- 
summer when— like  the  gold  seekers  of 


a  oentury  ago— they  trek  to  the  Paetflo 
coast  in  search  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  this  great  Nation. 

Z  wish  to  alert  my  Democratlo  breth- 
ren who  will  attend  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  1960.  to  observe 
the  grandeur  of  the  poppy  they  will  see 
blooming  even  in  the  desert  as  they 
approach  Los  Angeles  by  automobile  or 
railroad  train. 

I  trust  that  while  reveling  In  other 
beauties  of  our  State — ^the  seashore,  the 
mountains,  the  forests,  and  the  unique 
animate  and  inanimate  attractions  of 
siTcctacular  Hollywood — delegates  and 
visiton  to  the  Democratic  convention 
will  not  be  unmoved  by  the  California 
State  flower.  I  am  certain  ihey  will 
understand  why  its  incomparable  color- 
ing and  satinlike  sheen  long  have  de- 
lighted lovers  of  nature. 

It  would  not  be  inappropriate,  Mr. 
President,  to  note  also  that  California's 
golden  appeal  to  Americas  of  the  oppo- 
site political  faith  is  reflected  in  our  State 
motto  as  well  as  typified  by  our  State 
flower.  The  inspiring  Greek  exclama- 
tion "Eureka" — meaning  "I  have  found 
it" — ^historically  echoes  the  triimiphant 
cry  of  the  gold  hunter.  According  to 
legend,  native  Indians  believed  that  the 
yellow  metal  the  white  man  held  so 
precious  was  a  collection  of  fallen  petals 
of  the  golden  poppy.  Considering  their 
present  bewilderment,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  delegates  to  the  1960 
Democratic  National  Convention  will 
shout  with  relief  "Eureka"  when  they 
finally  agree  upon  a  nominee.  Who 
knows  but  that  one  from  this  Chamber 
may  be  chosen? 

The  various  exponents  of  other  entries 
In  our  botanical  sweepstakes  have  noted 
utilitarian  features  of  their  favorites  as 
a  factor  to  be  given  weight  in  selecting 
a  national  flower.  The  California  poppy 
is  no  floral  do-nothing  such  as  those  of 
which  It  sometimes  is  said  "neither  do 
they  spin."  On  the  ocmtrary,  Calif omia's 
Indians  found  its  feathery  foliage  when 
boiled  made  nourishing  food  and  early 
Spaniards  extracted  a  hair  dressing  from 
oils  derived  from  the  plant. 

The  inspirational  character  of  the 
golden  poppy  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  equally  as  uplifting  to 
my  brethren  across  the  aisle  in  1960  as 
it  was  to  an  Indian  man  and  his  young 
squaw  in  a  lasting  California  legend. 
This  touching  story  relates  how  a  great 
drought  came  upon  the  land,  followed  by 
pestilence,  famine,  and  Intense  cold. 
Only  these  two  survived  the  rigors  of 
arduous  times.  In  response  to  their 
prayers,  the  Qreat  Spirit  sent  the  "Fire 
Flower"  to  drive  away  the  oold  and  to 
fUl  the  land  with  warmth  and  plenty. 

I  submit  a  blossom  and  plant  of  such 
romance  and  versatility,  to  say  nothing 
more  of  its  hardiness  and  slgnlfloanoe, 
deserves  the  most  oareful  oonsideration 
in  the  choosing  of  a  national  flower. 


iohool  ooDstruoUon  and  teachers  salarlee, 
I  have  received  BAny  letters  from  all 
over  the  country  pointing  out  the  need 
for  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  one  of  the  more  than 
300,000  public  school  teachers  who  re- 
ceive less  than  $3,500  annually: 

In  your  prees  releaae  you  eald,  "The  aver- 
age salary  of  classroom  teachers  for  1068-60 
Is  estimated  at  84.776."  Do  you  know  what 
my  annual  teaclilng  salary  was?  It  was  SS.- 
492  for  tne  year  of  1957-58,  and  it  wiU  be  th^ 
same  for  this  school  year.  What  are  my 
teaching  qualifications?  I  have  an  AJB.  de- 
gree (and  at  one  time  I  had  11  hours'  wotk. 
on  my  masters  degree;  that  has  now  expired, 
because  I  could  not  finish  the  required  work 
for  my  masters  degree  within  the  required 
time,  due  to  my  financial  condition) .  a  life- 
time teaching  certificate,  and  I  am  now 
teaching  my  a5th  year.  •  •  • 

You  may  say  there  are  scholarships  or  fel- 
lowships available,  but  have  you  ever  tried  to 
get  one?  I  have,  but  I  have  never  gotten 
one.  Practically  aU  of  the  scholarships  are 
for  teachers  of  science  or  mathematics.  Not 
all  of  the  teachers  can  be  teachers  of  these 
two  courses;  therefore,  what  about  the  other 
teachers,  and  how  about  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  one's  famUy  whUe  he  is  at- 
tending the  college  during  the  svimmer? 
Surely  every  teacher  would  like  to  continue 
his  studies,  but  the  married  teachers  bave  a 
family  to  sui^xirt.  Tou  cannot  stretch  a 
dollar  further  than  a  dollar.  What  is  going 
to  happen  when  the  oiAtx  teachers  have  to 
retire,  and  the  new  teachers  apply  for  posi- 
tions In  States  that  pay  a  iilgber  wage  scale? 
Then  too.  since  they  are  new  and  yoimg,  they 
do  not  have  the  ties  that  a  married  teachCT 
or  an  older  teacher  has.  They  can  accept  a 
position  in  a  State  ttiat  ranks  near  tne  top 
In  salary  scale.  Then,  too,  are  there  as  many 
preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  as  the 
schools  need?  Lack  of  an  adequate  salary 
doee  not  interest  the  young  boys  and  girls  to 
prepare  for  a  teaching  position  when  they 
can  earn  a  better  wage  in  industry.  Tou  can 
help  the  public  school  teachers. 

This  letter  was  not  sponsored  by  an  organ- 
ization, but  ecntalns  my  personal  thoughts. 
Z  hope  that  you  will  read  my  letter,  and  that 
you  WiU  give  it  thoiight.    Z  thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  enactment 
of  legislation  to  assist  the  States  in  build- 
ing desperately  needed  schools  and  in 
providing  a  sufllcient  number  of  teach- 
ers and  a  decent  salary  for  them  is  de- 
serving of  the  highest  priority. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF   TEACHER 
SALARIES 

Sir.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  linot 
80  other  Senators  and  I  Joined  in  the  m- 
troductlon  of  Senate  bUl  3.  which  would 
provide  Federal  support  to  the  States  for 


BBVBNT7-FIVE  YEARS  OF  UNINTER- 
RX7PTED  FAST  MAIL  8BRVICB 
BY  BURUNQTON  RAIUIOAD  BB- 
TWBBW  CmCAOO  AND  COX7NCIL 
BLUTVB-^£AHA 

Mr.  CXTRTia  Mr.  President,  Mareh 
10,  1959,  marks  an  occasion  of  historic 
Interest  involving  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  railroads. 

In  the  formative  years  of  our  country 
the  transportation  of  the  U.S.  mail  was 
of  great  importance  and  responsibility. 
Just  as  it  U  today.  By  the  year  18M  the 
volume  of  mail  from  the  Bast  destined  to 
California  and  many  points  in  the  West 
had  grown  to  considerable  proportions. 
There  was  then  railroad  aervioe  to 
handle  this  mall  from  the  East  to  Chi- 
cago, and  also  from  Omaha,  Nebr^  west- 
ward to  California.  Getting  this  mail 
from  Chicago  to  Omaha  posed  a  problem 
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to  poatal  oflelftla  th«l  wm  Mlvtd  whtn 
th«  Honormbte  Walter  Q.  OrMhaxiu 
PottoiMtor  Oentnl.  and  two  MiHUnta 
went  to  Chicago  and  eomplatad  arrangt- 
menta  with  the  Chicago.  Burlington  * 
Qulncy  Railroad  to  Inaugurate  a  train 
service  between  Chicago  and  Council 
Bluffs-Omaha  to  more  this  eastern  mall 
on  fact.  dependaUe  schedules.  The  first 
train  left  Chicago  the  night  of  March  10, 
1884.  making  possible  a  continuous  move- 
ment of  mail  from  the  East  to  the  Far 
West 

The  Burlington  Railroad  has  handled 
the  fast  mail  between  Chicago  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs-Omaha  ever  since;  and  March 
10,  1959  marks  75  years  of  uninterrupted 
service  by  the  railroad  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Recognition  is  due  the 
Burlington  on  this  occasion.  Recogni- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  the  vital  part 
the  railroads  have  had  down  through  the 
years  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  Nation. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  14TH  NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  March  3.  1959. 1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Higher  Education  in  Chicago, 
a  conference  representing  the  top  lead- 
ership of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  a  4-day  meeting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the 
conference  adopted  10  conference  reso- 
lutions, each  of  which  commends  itself 
to  the  attention  of  a  broad  audience. 
I  invite  partic\ilar  attention  to  Reso- 
lution No.  2  which  commends  the  Con- 
gress for  its  action  in  passing  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  ur- 
gently recommends  that  the  Congress 
api»ropriate  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
act. 

This  resolution  also  recommends  that 
the  forgiveness  provisions  of  title  2  of 
the  act  be  extended  to  those  recipients 
of  loans  who  later  teach  in  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  act.  This  resolution 
goes  on  to  oppose  the  requirement  of 
an  affidavit  disclaiming  belief  or  mem- 
bership in  subversive  organizations  on 
the  part  of  individuals  receiving  pay- 
ments or  loans.  In  each  of  these  rec 
ommendations.  I  strongly  conciur. 

Resolution  No.  5  calls  attention  to  the 
continued  need  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  talented  students,  and  sup- 
ports a  program  of  additionail  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  grants-in-aid  and 
loan  assistance  to  those  with  ability  but 
with  limited  financial  means.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  wlaich  wotild  provide 
46,000  scholarships  i<x  talented  stu- 
dents, with  the  size  of  the  stipend  de- 
pendent on  need. 

I  also  commend  Resolution  NO.  8 
which  urges  that  leaders  in  higher  edu- 
cation do  all  in  their  power  at  the  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Natl<mal  levels  to  pro- 
vide e<iua]lt7  of  educational  opportunity 
without  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  sex.  8a^  a  vigorous  state- 
ra«it  of  belief  and  intention  by  this  dls- 
tingidshed  eonferenee  cannot  h^  but 


bat*  ftur-reaehlng  ooniequencM  in  our 
•duoatkmal  Institutions. 

I  am  vary  ptotMd  lnde«d  to  note  that 
RaiohtUon  No.  0  of  the  10  reaolutiona 
spedflomlly  commends  the  Idea  of  Ln 
Intemational  education  development 
fund  which  I  proposed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  conference  on  March  9.  The  as- 
sociation urges  that  educators  and  other 
interested  citizens  give  serious  considera- 
tion and  support  to  the  objectives  of  this 
proposal. 

I  intend  shortly  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  specific  legislative  proposal  for  such 
a  foundation,  and  at  the  moment  I  am 
conferring  with  interested  groups  in 
higher  education  in  the  drafting  of  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  entire  preamble  and  text  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  partici- 
pants in  the  14th  National  Conference  on 
Higher  Education  at  Chicago.  March  3, 
1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

RxsOLtmoNS     Adopted    bt    Pahticifants    nr 

TH»  14th  MATIOWAL  CONmiNC*  ON  HlGHO 
EDVCATIOIf 

nZAMBLB 

Higher  education  In  1960  find*  Itaelf  tn  ft 
race  agalnat  time.  Thla  la  a  race  to  main- 
tain naUonal  defenae,  foater  international 
undersUndlng  and  cooperation,  and  And  the 
j)er8pectiveB  necessary  to  meet  the  many 
neede  of  currlciilum,  facilities,  etaffs.  and 
students  which  colleges  and  imiversltlea  wlU 
face  In  the  future. 

Our  national  survival  depends  on  the  full 
development  of  all  Intellectual  reeourcee. 
Well-educated  persona  are  needed  In  aU  fields 
of  endeavor.  Only  an  Informed,  competent 
citizenry  can  possibly  deal  with  the  complex 
problems  of  the  space  a^e.  Higher  educa- 
tion has  the  awesome  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate specialists  and  citizens,  soldiers  and 
elvmans,  lighting  thetr  paths  toward  learning 
and  wisdom.  Higher  education  Is  a  neceeslty 
to  offset  the  forces  of  fusion  and  fission 
which  threaten  to  destroy  our  world.  The 
ultimate  defense  of  our  society  rests  on  the 
educated  minds  and  informed  understanding 
of  a  free  people. 

Higher  education  has  a  responsibility  not 
only  to  help  maintain  national  defense  but 
also  to  help  foster  International  sanity. 
Never  before  has  need  for  Improved  com- 
munications, for  mutual  understanding,  for 
cxUtural  interchange  among  peoi^ea  been 
■o  great.  It  la  higher  education's  sober  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  help  lead  Americans  out  of 
the  provincialism,  of  the  present  Into  an 
awareness  of  the  needs,  concerns,  tntemts. 
and  perspectives  of  the  world  eommxmlty  of 
which  we  are  a  part. 

America 'B  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
bave  achieved  much  in  the  past.  We  eaU 
upon  them  to  strive  for  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  f  uttire.  We  urge  them  to  extend 
educational  opportunities,  and  to  continue  to 
seek  excellence  In  aU  aspects  of  their  pro- 
grams. We  urge  them  to  continue  their 
valuable  experimentation  with  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Responding  to  the  threefcdd  challenge  !■ 
no  easy  task.  To  win  the  race  against  time 
means  unparalleled  accomplishment.  To 
lose  it  means  disaster.  Tlili  America  can- 
not afford.  This  effort  will  caU  for  Increased 
expenditure  of  time,  thotight,  and  energy  on 
tbe  part  of  aducators  and  of  iacreaaad  ftaan- 
eial  support  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

As  members  of  the  14tb  Vatlonal  Con- 
ference on  Higher  Education  we  caU  upon 
etfocators  to  lead  in  Ixaparttog  ttxat  vision 


and  undwrtUnding  whtoh  art  aaeiBtial  to  tha 
perpetuation  of  our  free  soelety. 
coirmBMoa  aaaoumoita 

1.  Higher  tduoatlon  and  national  dafanaa: 
The  14th  National  Oonferenoe  on  Higher 
Education  recognises  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versltiea  must  and  will  continue  to  respond 
to  the  necessity  of  malnuinlng  and  increas- 
ing the  intellectual  strength  and  broad  com- 
petence required  for  national  survival.  The 
Federal  Government,  in  executing  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  defense,  must  reccgnlaa 
that  enduring  strength  Is  built  from  many 
talent*,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
gage In  a  conflict  of  Ideas  as  well  as  a  com- 
petition for  technical  supremacy. 

2.  The  National   Defense  Education  Act: 

(a)  The  14th  National  Conference  on 
Higher  Education  commends  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States  for  its  action  In  passing 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
urgently  recommends  that  the  Ck>ngreas  ap- 
propriate the  funds  authorised  by  the  act. 
and  adequate  funds  for  its  administration 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  We  also  com- 
mend the  Office  of  Education  for  Its  efforts 
under  adverse  drcumstanoes  to  implement 
this  acV 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  forglvenees 
provisions  of  title  n  of  the  National  Defeaaa 
Education  Act  be  extendea  to  thoae  recipi- 
ents of  loans  who  later  teach  in  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  as  defined  In  section 
103  of  this  act. 

(c)  The  14th  National  Conference  on 
Higher  Education  opposes  the  requirement 
of  an  affidavit  disclaiming  belief  or  mem- 
bership in  subversive  organizatloos  on  th« 
part  of  individuals  receiving  payments  or 
loans,  because  we  believe  in  equality  of 
treatment  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance 
and  object  to  the  singling  out  of  students  re- 
ceiving this  aid  as  a  special  group  to  demand 
expressions  of  loyalty  from  them.  We,  there- 
fore, recommend  amendment  of  section 
1001(f)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  so  as  to  remove   this   requirement. 

3.  The  college  housing  loan  piogram:  We 
commend  the  Senate  of  the  United  State* 
for  acting  promptly  to  increase  the  funds 
available  for  Federal  college  housing  loans 
and  tat  extending  the  program  to  include 
loans  for  construction  of  academic  faclUtla*. 
The  14th  National  Conference  on  Hlghsc 
Education  urges  the  Congreaa  to  adopt  this 
legislation  so  that  higher  institutions  may 
have  the  benefit  of  low-ooet  loans  for  con- 
struction. The  oonference  further  urges 
that  the  professional  aervices  of  the  \JS.  Of- 
fice of  Education  b*  more  directly  Involved 
than  at  present  In  the  administratioo  of  tha 
college  construction  loan  program. 

4.  ROTC  faclUtles:  The  14th  National 
Conference  on  Higher  Education  urges  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal 
participation  In  meeting  eonstmetloa  and 
maintenance  costs  of  pbyslcal  plant  faeO- 
lUes  used  for  ROTC  prograxna. 

ft.  Financial  asaiataace  to  talented  youth: 
Tha  14th  National  Conference  on  Hlgbar 
education  calls  attention  to  the  continued 
need  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  tal- 
ented students.  It  firmly  beUevea  that  the 
Federal  and  State  Govenunents  as  well  as 
private  agencies  can  and  must  provide  addi- 
tional scholarships,  feUowshlps,  grants-in- 
aid  and  loan  assistance  so  that  thoae  wltll 
ability  but  with  llmitad  financial  means  may 
sectire  a  higher  education.  Such  assistance 
should  be  available  to  those  entering  any 
field  of  study.  Furthermore,  the  slxe  of  the 
stipend  should  be  related  to  the  Indlvidiial's 
financial  need. 

e.  Recruitment  of  college  teaehenr  The 
14th  Nattonal  Confarenoe  oa  Higher  Bdu- 
eatlan  reoognlaes  tba  ctitteal  need  for  quaU- 
fted  coUege  taacbeBi  now  and  m  Ilia  jeso 
ahead.  We  aneourage  coUagaa  and  walvar- 
sltlea  granting  higher  degree*  to  develop 
well-defined  programs  preparing  students  for 
college  teaching.    We  encourage  the  ooun- 


aaltag  of  promlMng  atttdaati  into  thaae  pro- 
grams, w*  bsapaafc  tha  eooparatloa  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  aovammanta.  aa  waU  aa 
foundations  and  otiiar  aganoiaa,  to  provide 
financial  and  other  supporta  for  proapactive 
collag*  t*achers. 

7.  Bxparlmantation  in  higher  aduoatlon; 
The  14th  National  Oonfereno*  on  Higher 
Education  oommanda  eoUagea  and  tmiver- 
s'.tles  for  their  experimentation  in  cturloula, 
t3aching,  student  aaleotion,  and  use  of  facil- 
ities. We  urge  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  they  face,  fx>llegee  and  universities 
experiment  constantly  with  better  ways  of 
achieving  their  objectlvee,  evaluate,  act  on 
and  pubUclse  their  res\ilts.    We  also  urge 

..that  foxindations  and  other  donors  continue 
Jand  expand  their  generous  aid  to  educa- 
*tlonal  experimentation. 

8.  Equality  of  opportunity  In  educational 
Institutions:  In  keeping  with  our  democratic 
Ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity,  and  mind- 
ful of  the  requirements  of  national  security 
and  survival,  the  14th  National  Conference 
on  Higher  Education  tirges  that  leaders  in 
higher  education  do  all  in  their  power,  at 
the  local.  State,  and  National  levels,  to  pro- 
vide equality  of  educational  opportunity 
without  dl&crlmlnatlcin  because  of  race,  creed, 
or  sex. 

We  commend  those  Individuals  and  agen- 
cies whoee  leadership  and  example  have  con- 
tributed toward  the  achievement  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  by  eliminating  ra- 
cial segregation  in  e<iucational  iuatltutlons. 
Since  we  believe  that  the  public  schools  are 
a  bulwark  of  a  democratic  nation,  we  deplore 
the  closing  of  public  schools  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  complying  with  the  declrlons  of  the 
courts.  We  urge  individuals,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  to  continue  their 
efforts  toward  the  elimination  of  racial  segre- 
gation from  educational  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations. 

9.  Intemational  educational  development 
ifund:  The  14th  Nt.tlonal  Conference  on 
Higher  Kdu=atlon  coinmends  the  idea  of  an 
International  educational  development  fund, 
as  presented  by  Senator  Hdbxbt  H.  Hvm- 
phuxt  on  March  8,  1959,  to  this  conference, 
and  urges  that  educators  and  other  inter- 
ested citizens  give  serious  consideration  and 
support  to  the  objectives  of  his  proposal. 

10.  Appreciation:  The  14th  National  Con- 
ference on  Higher  Education  expresses  appre- 
ciation to  President  Russell  Cooper  and  the 
executive  committee,  to  Dr.  Leland  Medsker 
and  his  planning  committee,  to  Dr.  O.  Kerry 
Smith  and  to  the  hard-working  staff  of  the 
association  for  providing  leadership  In  Amer- 
ican higher  educatlcm,  to  the  principal 
speakers  and  conference  leaders  for  a  better 
understanding  of  basic  Issues;  to  the  Varsity 
Glee  Club  of  Purdue  1  fnlverslty,  to  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  and  the  city  of  Chicago  for  cor- 
dial hospitality. 

We  express  appreciation  to  the  various 
medlxuns  of  communication  for  their  objec- 
tive and  thorough  coverage  of  the  ni«etlnga, 

and  to  all  who  helped  make  this  oonferenoe 
an  outstanding  succees. 

Resolutions  Committee:  Charles  C. 
Cole.  Jr.,  chalj-man;  Robert  o.  Bone; 
T  W.  Cole;  Glenn  Kendall;  William 
IfcOlotiilln:  Jerome  J.  Marchettl, 
8.  J.;  Peter  Maslko.  Jr.;  Harrison 
r.  consultant. 


RX7MANIAN  FREEDOM  AND  THE 
BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach new  negotiations  with  Soviet 
Russia,  it  is  well  to  remember  an  anni- 
versary that  passed  almost  unnoticed  on 
March  6. 

On  the  6th  of  March  1845.  3  weeks 
afier  the  Yalta  Declaration,  a  Soviet 


Communlit  pupptt  vorgmmgat  wm  In- 
stallsd  in  Bueharast  by  th«  famous 
Vjnhlnaki  diktat.  Tht  Red  Army  had 
already  disarmed  the  poUoe  foroe,  oe- 
oupled  the  government  buildings  and 
wae  patrolling  the  streets  with  Unks. 
Behind  Vishlnsky's  arrogance  and  vio- 
lence were  the  guns  of  Marshal  Mallnov- 
skl.  While  Rumania  was  being  occupied 
by  the  Red  Army.  19  Rumanian  divisions 
were  fighting  alongside  the  Allies  in 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

This  puppet  government  was  recog- 
nized in  January  1946  by  the  United 
States  and.  despite  the  bloody  and 
fraudulent  elections  conducted  by  the 
Communists  in  November  1946.  the 
United  States  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  them  on  February  10.  1947.  This 
treaty  has  been  constantly  and  systemat- 
ically violated  by  the  stooge  government 
in  Bucharest.  The  human  rights  and 
political  liberties  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple have  been  absolutely  destroyed.  The 
military  provisions  of  the  treaty  have 
been  cynically  infringed  and  the  country 
transformed  by  the  Soviet  agents  into  a 
Russian  base  directed  against  the  West. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Bucharest  govern- 
ment was  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. December  1953,  by  means  of  the 
famous  package  deal. 

Since  the  Hungarian  uprising  the  Rus- 
sians have  tightened  their  control  on 
Rumania.  A  new  wave  of  terror  and 
persecution  is  reported  from  the  country. 
Arrests,  deportations  and  the  whole 
gamut  of  police  state  abuses  are  mount- 
ing. Economic  exploitation  has  greatly 
Impoverished  a  country  which  was  previ- 
ously considered  as  the  granary  of 
Europe  and  which  possessed  the  most 
Important  deposits  of  oil  on  the  Conti- 
nent outside  Russia. 

The  Rumanian  question  is  a  part,  al- 
though not  in  the  immediate  forefront, 
of  the  complex  issue  raised  by  the  Berlin 
crisis.  By  the  force  of  circumstances 
Berlin  has  become  the  beacon  of  freedom 
in  a  sea  of  expanding  Soviet  slavery. 
The  real  background  of  the  Berlin  issue 
is  not  merely  the  German  problem.  It 
is  the  whole  area  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Russians  are  working  to 
confuse  the  real  positions  in  any  future 
negotiation  on  Europe  by  the  imposition 
of  the  Soviet  puppet  governments  of  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia  at  the  oonfer- 
ence table.  Thus  they  reckon  to  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
the  trump  card  of  a  counterattack  on 
the  issue  of  the  Soviet  domination  of 
Central  and  East  Europe. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  and  I  am  grateful  for 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopek].  in 
which  he  specifically  exempted  me.  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  New  Tozic,  and 
other  Senators  from  the  category  con- 
cerning which  he  spoke,  and  having  to 
do  with  certaia  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  the  Berlin  situation 
and  the  world  situation. 

When  I  spoke  on  this  floor  a  week  and 
more  ago  I  had  a  very  specific  and  lim- 
ited purpose  in  mind.  I  mxtke  because 
I  truly  believed  that  there  was  apathy 
and  confusion  abroad  in  this  land  with 


reipeot  to  this  eriUcal  Berlin  situation. 
Z  wished  to  glTS  an  alarm;  and  Z  hope 
I  did.  Z  was  not  trying  to  point  out 
any  defleieney  in  our  military  def eniee, 
because  I  am  not  specially  Informed  on 
that  subject.  I  am  not  a  military  man. 
But  I  realise  that  there  are  thoee  among 
us  who  are  informed.  Z  believe  they 
should  speak  up.  We  should  have  the 
benefit  of  their  informed  Judgment 
Now  I  think  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  last  2  weeks.  I  beUeve  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  spoken — 
and  there  have  been  many — have  done 
a  real  service  to  the  coimtry,  and  that 
we  have  achieved  a  degree  of  national 
unity,  cleared  up  some  confusion,  en- 
couraged our  friends,  and  forewarned 
our  enemies. 

There  was  a  good  meeting  at  the  White 
House  on  Friday;  and  there  have  been 
many  expressions  of  unity  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Every  foreign  policy  state- 
ment from  spokesmen  of  their  party 
in  recent  days  has  reflected  a  clear  re- 
solve to  stand  firm  in  Berlin.  Now  we 
are  partially  over  that  hill,  it  seems  to 
me.  But  I  would  not  have  my  col- 
leagrues,  or  those  beyond  these  walls,  un- 
derstand me  as  saying  that  everything 
is  now  all  right.  There  are  many  grave 
problems  which  still  plague  us.  There 
does  remain  a  serious  need  for  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  in  the  next  3  months 
to  prepare  our  economy  and  military  de- 
fence for  whatever  may  lis  ahead. 

The  administration  and  Congress  must 
bs  ready  with  standby  programs  of  eco- 
nomic controls,  in  case  they  are  needed. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  admlnistiation 
does  not  want  standby  controls.  Cer- 
tain disciplines  are  absolutely  necessary 
at  a  time  of  grave  national  crisis.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  think  about  this  prob- 
lem and  speak  up.  and  do  what  they 
can  to  urge  that  controls  be  placed  on  a 
st£mdby  basis  through  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. 

So  we  have  more  to  do  than  to  unite 
and  stand  firm  on  Berlin.  There  is 
other  work  to  do.  Adequate  stockpiles 
of  essential  materials  must  be  ready. 
Our  civilian  defense  program  needs  im- 
mediate attention.  Scheduled  reduc- 
tions in  military  strenglii  must  be  post- 
poned. Whatever  can  be  done  in  so 
short  a  period  to  stroigthen  our  Stra- 
t^c  Air  Command  must  be  done.  Plans 
for  the  activating  of  Reserve  units  must 
be  in  complete  readiness.  Our  military 
policy  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
we  could  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  if  they 
attacked  us  and  that  Kremlin  knowledge 
of  this  will  prevent  any  such  attack. 

The  success  of  this  policy  depends  upon 
Soviet  awareness  of  free  world  unity  and 
military  strength  and  it  is  important 
that  in  coming  weeks  we  take  every  step 
necessary  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the 
Kremlin  that  we  have  this  unity  and  this 
strength.  Fearful  and  awful  as  the 
prospect  is.  the  American  people  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  are  faced 
with  a  decision  which  involves  a  choice 
between  freedom  or  slavery.  We  have 
chosen  freedom. 

Let  the  Communist  slave  masters  take 
note.  May  they  recall  our  past  record 
when  confronted  by  a  similar  situation. 


Tuffiifii*yt  0 
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ELEVATION       OF       METROPOLITAN 
JAMES  A.  COUCOUZES  AS  GREEK 
ORTHODOX        ARCHBISHOP        OF 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.    Mr.  Preaidenl 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President 
The     PRESmma      officer.    The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee.   The  Chair  will  endeavor  to  be 
fair  in  recognizing  Senators,  and  will  al- 
ternate recognitions  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  be  entirely  fair,  the  recognitions 
Should  be  on  the  basis  of  2  to  1.  There 
are  approximately  60  Members  on  this 
side,  and  30  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Let  ua  not  carry  fairness  too  far. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  take  that  into  consideration. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
church  and  lay  leaders  from  all  corners 
of  the  Nation  are  celebrating  the  election 
of  Archbishop  James  A.  Coucouzes  as 
spiritual  leader  for  the  more  than  6 
million  Greek  Orthodox  in  North  and 
South  America. 

Archbishop  Coucouzes  is  the  first 
American  citizen  ever  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  guiding  communicants 
in  this  hemisphere. 

The  new  archbishop  obtained  his  cit- 
izenship during  his  12  years  of  service  as 
dean  of  the  Boston  Cathedral  of  the 
Annunciation.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  in  New  York  and  thus  carry  on 
the  fine  spiritual  work  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Michael. 

Archbishop  Coucouzes  is  a  dedicated 
and  devoted  church  leader.  He  is  well 
qualified  and  has  the  experience,  wisdom, 
and  maturity  to  fill  this  great  post  for  his 
church. 

The  Deacon  James  Coucouzes  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Lowell,  Mass.,  less  than  20  years 
ago.  A  particularly  astute  student,  he 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  sacred  the- 
ology from  Harvard  Divinity  School  in 
1945  during  his  deanshlp  at  the  cathe- 
dral. He  also  attended  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology. 

During  his  Boston  service,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  mixed  council  of  the 
Church-Laity  Congress  of  the  church. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  GOYA 
movement  and  a  spiritual  adviser  to 
Philoptohos  and  fraternal  groups. 

For  a  year  prior  to  his  elevation  to  a 
bishopric,  the  then  Father  Coucouzes 
served  as  vicar  general  of  diocese  in. 
including  New  England  and  eastern 
Canada.  In  December  1954  the  then 
cathedral  dean  was  named  dean  of  the 
theology  school. 

Just  4  years  ago  he  was  elevated  to 
a  bishopric.  Recently  he  has  been  sta- 
tioned as  personal  representative  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

The  new  archbishop  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing spiritual  leaders  of  our  genera- 
tion and  his  unanimous  election  by  the 
Holy  Synod  Should  aerve  as  an  Inspira- 
tion to  all  of  ua. 


THE  PXniCHASE  OP  A  GENERATOR 
FOR  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY'S  COLBERT  STEAM 
PLANT 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
considerable  blanket  of  fog  has  been 
generated  around  the  recent  purchase  of 
a  huge  generator  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority's  Colbert  steamplant  near 
Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

I  wish  to  attempt  to  cut  through  this 
fog  and  draw  a  clear  picture  of  what  I 
feel  to  be  the  indisputable,  hard  facts 
about  this  contract— as  painful  as  they 
may  be  to  some. 

The  TVA  has  been  under  fire  directed 
by  two  large  firms  in  the  United  States 
because  the  contract  for  this  500,000- 
kilowatt  turbogenerator  was  awarded  to 
a  British  firm. 

Nobody  regrets  more  than  I  that  any 
American  firm  or  its  employees  should 
lose  work  such  as  this,  but  the  truth  fre- 
quently hurts. 

I  believe  I  know  why  these  two  Ameri- 
can firms — Westin^house  and  General 
Electric — were  unable  to  compete  for 
this  contract. 

GE  and  Westinghouse  are  two  of  only 
three  American  f  rms  which  manufac- 
ture large  turbogenerators.  Since  1951, 
the  prices  charged  by  these  three  firms 
for  such  equipment  have  increased  by 
more  than  50  percent.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  wholesale  price  of  all  commodi- 
ties has  increased  only  about  5  percent. 

Westinghouse  and  GE  make  other 
products,  too,  including  refrigerators, 
air  conditioners,  and  other  appliances. 
Prices  on  these  products  have,  in  many 
instances,  decreased  over  the  same 
period. 

There  are  many  firms  making  these 
appliances.  GE  and  Westinghouse  have 
been  forced  to  compete  on  a  price  basis 
in  these  fields.  It  would  be  mteresting 
to  know  whether  GE  and  Westinghouse, 
because  of  their  bigness,  would  actually 
be  able  to  meet  this  appliance  price  com- 
petition if  they  did  not  have  monopoly 
profits  from  other  ventures,  such  as 
turbogenerators . 

In  the  turbogenerator  field,  little  or 
no  price  competition  exists  in  this  coim- 
try.  Thus  the  price  goes  right  through 
the  roof  and  keeps  on  gomg.  It  is  the 
same  story  that  we  have  been  hearing 
in  the  big  steel  and  automobile  industry 
hearings  before  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
noF>oly  Subcommittee.  It  is  the  story  of 
administered  prices.  Where  big  busi- 
ness gains  an  exclusive  grip  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  price  goes  up.  up.  up. 

In  the  case  of  the  TVA  contract  for 
the  turbogenerator,  we  can  see  one  end 
result  of  the  evil — American  firms  lose 
out  on  the  business  of  our  own  American 

TVA. 

I  have  been  getting  mail  from  stock- 
holders and  employees  of  these  two  big 
outfits.  Protect  our  investment,  say 
the  stockholders.  Save  our  Jobs,  say 
the  employees.  Buy  American,  cry  GE 
and  Westinghouse. 

Should  the  TVA  pay  a  premium  of 
$6  million  to  answer  these  letters  and 
pleas?  Should  the  subscribers  to  TVA 
electric  power,  individual  and  industry 
alike,  pay  the  price  In  increased  rates 
to  answer  these  cries  for  help? 


Or  should  General  Electric  and  West- 
inghouse take  a  real,  hard  look  at  their 
pricing  structure  and  profits  and  ask 
themselves  this  question:  "Why  can't 
we  make  turbogenerators  that  compete 
in  price  with  a  British  firm  when  we  can 
make  air  conditioners  that  meet  the 
prices  of  our  competitors  here  at 
home?" 

I  think  GE  and  Westinghouse.  and 
the  exclusive  monopoly  they  share,  need 
to  take  this  hard  look  before  they  talk 
of  TVA  hurting  GE  and  Westinghouse 
stockholders  and  employees. 

TVA  had  reason  to  invite  bids  from 
abroad.  It  has  been  disturbed  for  s'-me 
time  by  the  skyrocketing  price  of  turbo- 
generators. GE  and  Westinghouse  have 
sold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  such 
equipment  to  TVA.  I  think  if  they  want 
to  continue  to  sell  they  will  have  to  find 
a  way  to  compete. 

When  the  bids  were  opened  on  the 
Colbert  plant  turbogenerators,  and  be- 
fore they  were  evaluated  for  comparison 
on  such  points  as  guaranteed  efBciency 
of  machine,  differences  in  escalation  of 
prices,  and  willingness  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  pay  damages  for  late  delivery, 
GE  and  Westinghouse  were  only  $70,000 
apart  on  their  bids  and  almost  $6  million 
higher  than  the  British  firm,  C.  A.  Par- 
sons it  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  the  evaluation,  the  Parsons  price 
was  firm  while  the  GE  and  Westing- 
house bids  were  subject  to  escalation 
clauses.  After  adjustment,  the  bids 
comnared  as  follows:  Parsons.  $13.- 
143,700;  Westinghouse,  $19,453,725;  GE. 
$19,673,780. 

Westinghouse  and  GE  were  then  more 
than  $6  million  higher  than  Parsons. 
Moreover,  only  Parsons  was  agreeable  to 
pavment  of  damages  for  late  delivery. 
GE  and  Westinghouse  took  specific  ex- 
ception to  this  provision. 

And  what  is  more.  Parsons  was  still 
$6  million  lower  than  GE  and  Westing- 
house after  including  in  the  Parsons  bid 
about  $4  million  in  Buy  American  and 
import  duty  requirements  to  protect  do- 
mestic bidders. 

The  Import  duty  figure  of  $1.5  million 
alone  was  enough  to  protect  the  XJ3. 
manufacturers  against  differences  In  la- 
bor costs. 

Parsons  enjoy  a  good  record  of  delivery 
on  schedule  and  backs  it  up  with  a  pen- 
alty clause.  It  maintains  service  facili- 
ties and  p>ersonnel  in  Canada,  as  favor- 
ably located  as  those  of  the  domesUe 
firms'  facilities. 

Parsons'  reputation  and  record  of  high 
standards  of  quality  and  efficiency  were 
investigated  fully  by  TVA  before  the 
firm  was  Invited  to  bid.  And  TVA  is 
required  by  law  to  accept  the  lowest  bid. 

Now,  if  Parsons  can  make,  deliver  and 
back  up  a  tiu'bogenerator,  including 
import  duty  and  Buy  American  provi- 
sions, for  $6  million  less  than  GE  and 
Westinghouse  can,  who  shall  TVA  buy 
from? 

The  answer  seems  simple  and  sad. 

And  the  question  that  follows  auto- 
matically has  an  even  more  painful 
clarity.  It  is:  "Why  can  GE  and  West- 
inghouse not  come  anywhere  close  to 
competing?" 
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Only  GE  and  WeEtlnghouae  can  pro- 
vide the  answer — to  TVA,  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  to  tlieir  own  stockhold- 
ers and  employees. 

GE  and  Westinghouse  might  try  some- 
thing like  this:  "As  long  as  our  prices 
are  administered  in  this  atmosphere  of 
monopoly,  we  Just  will  not  get  the  busi- 
ness. When  we  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
realistic  iM-ice  competition  Is  still  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with,  even  in  the  turbo- 
generator field,  we  will  find  a  way  to  com- 
pete— and  that  means  we  will  still  make  a 
reasonable  profit,  we  will  still  give  our 
stockholders  a  fair  return  on  their  In- 
vestment, and  we  will  still  pay  our  em- 
ployees a  fair  wage." 

I  hope  these  remarks  have  helped  cut 
through  the  tog  that  has  been  thrown 
around  the  Colbert  steamplant  turbo- 
generator matter.  And  I  hope.  also,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  key  role  administered  prices  have 
played  in  this. 

It  is  an  unusually  clear  demonstration 
of  how  monopoly  eliminates  price  com- 
petition and  pushes  prices  ruthlessly  up- 
ward. Only  in  this  instance,  a  British 
firm  put  the  spotlight  on  this  unhealthy 
condition  in  our  economy  and  under- 
scored the  primary  part  it  plays  in  our 
continuing  inflationary  spiral. 

In  support  of  my  remarks  I  Introduce 
for  the  RccoRD  the  full  statement  of 
TVA  concerning  the  award  of  the  Col- 
bert steamplant  turbogenerator  con- 
tract. It  is  an  unanswerable  defense  of 
the  contract  award,  as  painful  as  this 
truth  may  be. 

I  adc  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

STATXmiVT  BT  TVA  OW  PUKCRASC  OT  TUHBO- 
(KMBtATOB  PKOM  C.  A.  PaKSONS  dc  CO.,  LTD., 
KMOUOfD 

On  February  9.  1969.  TVA  purchased  a 
500,000  kilowatt  turbogenerator,  to  be  in- 
stalled at  the  Colbert  Eteamplant  near  Txis- 
cxunbla,  Ala.,  from  C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 
of  England.  Tbe  delivered  price  wlU  be 
$12,095,800. 

The  purchase,  made  under  competitive 
bidding  procedures  required  by  tlie  TVA  Act, 
waa  based  on  tbe  following  considerations: 

1.  The  evaluated  Parsons  bid  was  more 
than  $0  million  lower  than  the  evaluated 
bids  of  the  only  other  bidders — Westinghouse 
Eectrlc  Corp.  and  Ottneral  Electric  Co. — 
both  American  firms. 

a.  Pull  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Buy  American  Act  and  established  na- 
tional policy  on  foreign  purchases. 

8.  A  determination  tnat  Parsons  Is  quali- 
fied. technlcaUy  competent,  and  adequately 
equipped  to  build  and  deliver  the  turbogen- 
erator on  schedule. 

4.  Assurance  that  Parsons  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide promptly,  any  repair  service  and  re- 
placement parts  which  may  be  necessary 
during  the  life  of  the  machine. 

Prior  to  the  final  action  by  the  TVA  Board 
In  purchasing  the  turbogenerator  from  C.  A. 
Parsons,  all  the  factors  Involved,  Including 
such  considerations  as  national  secxirity, 
were  subjected  to  a  detailed  and  lntensiv« 
study. 

Some  subsequent  public  eonunent  tndi- 
cates  a  lack  of  understanding  or  of  facts  on 
the  matter.  This  statement  has  been  pre- 
pared to  jH-ovide  thOM  facts. 


DIB  TVA    ntB 

Par  some  time  TVA  baa  been  disturbed  by 
the  rising  prices  of  turbogenerators.  Th«-e 
are  only  three  American  firms  which  manu- 
facture large  turbogenerators.  Since  1951 
the  prices  charged  by  these  manufactxu-ers 
for  such  equipment  have  increased  by  more 
than  50  percent,  while  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  all  commodities  has  Increased  only 
about  5  percent. 

It  was  this  history  of  price  Increases  by  the 
only  United  States  suppliers  which  led  TVA 
to  Invite  bids  from  quaUfled  foreign  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  domestic  ones. 

WHO  WAS  iNvrrED  TO  amr 

TVA  Invited  bids  from  the  three  United 
States  manufactiirers  and  the  two  leading 
British  manufacturers  of  large  steampower 
generating  equipment.  Bids  were  received 
from  three  companies:  the  Westinghouse 
Corp..  the  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  and  C.  A.  Par- 
sons &  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  Its  Invitation  to  bidders  TVA  set  forth 
certain  factors  that  would  be  taken  Into 
account  In  comparing  bids.  These  Included 
differences  In  guaranteed  efficiency  of  the 
machine,  differences  In  escalation  of  prices, 
and  wUllngness  of  the  manufacturer  to  pay 
specified  damages  If  the  machine  were  not 
delivered  on  time. 

co:£r.vaisoN  or  tux  bids 
Before  reflecting  the  evaluation  factors  Just 
referred  to,  the  base  bids  received  were  as 
follows : 

Parsons  (Including  duty) $12,095,800 

General  Eectrlc 17,663,000 

Westinghouse 17,  633.  000 

The  Pareons  price  was  firm,  while  the  bids 
from  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  were 
subject  to  ercalation  clauses.  After  adjust- 
ments for  efficiency  and  escalation,  the  eval- 
uated bids  comp(u«d  as  foUows: 


Pareons 

Westinghouse ^ 

General  Electric 


$13. 140. 700 

19,453,725 
19,  673,  780 


The  evaluated  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house bids  were  thus  nearly  50  percent  high- 
er than  the  Parsons  bid. 

Moreover,  of  the  three  bidders  only  Par- 
sons Indicated  a  willingness  to  accept  a  con- 
tract containing  the  provision  specified  in  the 
Invitation  for  payment  of  damages  in  the 
event  of  delay  in  delivery.  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse  both  took  specific  excep- 
tion to  the  provision.  This  exception  con- 
stituted a  material  deviation  from  tlie  terms 
of  the  Invitation  which  rendered  their  bids 
unresponsive  and  unacceptable  even  if  one 
of  them  had  been  a  low  bidder. 

Tbls  provision  for  Uquidated  damages  is 
a  very  important  one.  A  number  of  the 
large  generating  units  which  TVA  has  bought 
in  recent  years  have  been  delivered  late,  and 
TVA  hss  had  to  Ineure  substantial  addi- 
tional costs  as  a  result.  Inclusion  of  a  U- 
quldated  damages  provision  In  the  final  con- 
tract gives  TVA  added  assurance  tliat  Par- 
sons will  give  its  full  attention  to  making 
delivery  within  the  time  necessary  to  zneet 
TVA's  requirements  as  specified  In  the  invi- 
tation. 

NATIONAL  POLICT  ON  THI  ACCIPTANCB  Or  VOB- 
BGN   BDS   BT   TSDEHAI.   AGKNCIX8 

National  policy  governing  purchases  of  for- 
eign equipment  has  been  established  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Buy  American  Act  and  by  the 
President,  in  Executive  Order  10582  of  De- 
cember 17.  1954.  prescribing  the  manner  In 
which  aU  Federal  agencies  shaU  apply  the 
Buy  American  Act.  The  act  provides  gen- 
erally for  purchases  of  domestic  articles,  nm- 
terUls,  and  supplies,  unless  their  cost  is  de- 
termined to  be  unreasonable  as  compared  to 
foreign  goods.  The  Executive  order  provides 
that  ordinarily  the  offered  prices  of  materials 
of  domestic  origin  fihall  be  deemed  to  be  im- 


reasonable  and  purchase  shall  be  made  from 
competing  foreign  soiurce  If  the  domestic 
price  exceeds  the  amount  of  a  foreign  bid  by 
more  than  6  percent.  If  the  low  domestic 
bidder  is  in  an  area  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment, a  12-percent  differential  is  used 
In  accordance  with  a  reconunendatlon  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 

TTA's  nrnxATioN  rAvouD  soifanno 

MANtrrACTUBOtS 

TVA  stated  in  Its  Invitation  for  bids  on  the 
500,000  kilowatt  turbogenerator  that  It  wotild 
accept  the  lowest  bid  from  a  U.S.  manufac- 
turer if  It  did  not  exceed  the  lowest  foreign 
bid  by  more  than  20  percent.  (Such  an  In- 
crease in  the  price  advantage  for  domectle 
manufacturers  Is  permitted  under  the  Exe- 
cutive order  if  the  Government  agency  In- 
volved determines  that  It  has  sufficient  rea- 
son to  increase  the  differential.  If,  under 
these  conditions,  purchase  is  made  from 
a  domestic  manufacturer  the  agency  Is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  special  report  on  the 
matter  to  the  President.) 

Tills  price  advantage  given  to  tJ-S.  manu- 
facturers was  in  addition  to  the  Import  duty 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  foreign 
manufacturer. 

The  Import  duty  which  will  be  paid  by 
Parsons  amounts  to  about  $1.5  million.  The 
additional  20  percent  advantage  provided  for 
domestic  manufacturers,  based  on  Parsons' 
evalxiated  bid,  was  over  SS.e  million.  There- 
fore, the  total  price  advantage  enjoyed  by 
domestic  bidders  as  a  reexilt  of  these  two 
items  alone  amounted  to  over  $4  mlUlon. 
Further,  foreign  bidders  had  other  added 
costs  for  such  items  as  transoccan  shipping 
and  marine  insurance. 

DO  LOW  roaxicN  wacxs  accotjnt  Foa  ram 
DirratENcx  in  smsr 

One  explanation  which  has  been  offered 
for  the  InabUlty  of  American  manufactvu-ers 
to  meet  the  foreign  price  competition  in 
this  field,  is  the  difference  in  wages  paid 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Wages  paid  to  workers  In  the  electrical  In- 
dustry in  England  are  lower  than  those  paid 
by  domestic  manufacturers.  Westinghouse 
says  that  British  labor  receives  only  37  per- 
cent of  the  hourly  rate  paid  to  the  electrical 
workers  here.  General  Electric  lias  sug- 
gested th£t  the  ratio  is  40  percent. 

WesUnghouse  has  told  TVA  that  1,080,- 
000  man-hours  of  work  In  Its  shops  would 
have  been  Involved  in  building  the  turbo- 
generator. General  Electric  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  600  man-years  of  work,  which 
is  closely  comparable  to  the  Westinghouse 
man-hour  estimate,  would  have  been  re- 
quired. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports the  average  hourly  wage  rate  In  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry  for  Octo- 
ber 1958  was  $2.28. 

The  foregoing  figures  suggest  that  dif- 
ferences In  labor  costs  woiUd  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.5  mllUon.  and  this  does 
not  allow  for  any  greater  manufacturing 
efficiency  in  the  larger  U.S.  plants  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Westinghouse.  This  com- 
puted difference  is  less  than  half  the  price 
advantage  provided  for  domestic  manu- 
facturers. In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  im- 
port duty  is  adequate  to  protect  UJS.  turbo- 
generator manufacturers  against  differences 
in  labor  costs. 

THE  COUFWnSCE  OF  C.  A.  PASSONS  *  CO.,   LTD. 

C.  A.  Parsons  was  a  pioneer  in  steam  tur- 
bines. Outside  of  the  United  States  the 
Parsons  Co.  Is  the  largest  manufactvu'er  of 
such  equipment  in  the  free  world.  Half 
of  the  turbogenerators  it  biiUds  are  ex- 
ported. For  example,  it  has  built  most  of 
the  steam  power  generating  equipment  that 
Is  operating  in  Canada.  It  has  an  Eng- 
lish order  for  a  550.0(X)-kUowatt  unit.  In 
fact.  Parsons  *  Co.  and  General  Electric 
are  the  only  two  companies  in  the  world 
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known  to  be  building  units  as  large  as  500.- 
000  kilowatts.  General  Electric  now  being 
engaged  In  building  one  such  unit,  which 
TVA  ordered  from  It  In  the  fall  of  1957. 
Before  any  supplier,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  la  Invited  to  submit  bids  on  large 
power  equipment,  TVA  first  satisfies  Itself 
as  to  the  company's  ability  to  meet  high 
standards  of  quality  and  efficiency.  Further, 
TVA  must  be  satisfied  with  the  ability  of 
the  supplier  to  provide  repairs  and  replace- 
ment parts  with  reasonable  speed.  In  the 
case  of  the  Parsons  Co.,  as  with  other  ap- 
proved bidders.  TVA  appraUed  these  quall- 
ficatlonB  by  an  inspection  of  the  company's 
facilities  and  detailed  discussions  with  Its 
responsible  officials  and  engineers.  TVA  has 
determined  to  its  full  satisfaction  that  this 
British  firm  has  the  plant,  equipment,  skills, 
and  manpower  necessary  to  build  and  serv- 
ice an  efficient  and  reliable  machine.  Fur- 
ther, Parsons  maintains  service  facilities  and 
personnel  in  Canada,  which  are  as  favorably 
located  as  the  corresponding  facilities  of 
the  nJ3.  firms. 

KATIONAI.  sxcTTRrrr 
All  the  foregoing  has  a  bearing  on  the 
effect  on  national  security  of  this  purchase 
from  A  British  firm.  The  Parsons  Co.  has 
a  good  record  of  delivery  on  Bclie<lule.  and 
its  guarantee  is  backed  up  by  a  penalty 
clause  in  the  contract.  There  are  similar 
assurances  that  the  machine  will  be  highly 

efficient. 

Fears  that  competition  by  foreign  firms 
will  result  in  all  or  most  large  turbogen- 
erators being  manufactured  abroad,  there- 
by eliminating  American  productive  ca- 
pacity as  a  supply  source  In  defense  emer- 
gencies, are  unfounded. 

It  appears  that  the  total  capacity  in  the 
entire  free  world  for  producing  such  equip- 
ment is  so  limited  that  all  of  It.  both  in 
l^urope  and  the  United  States,  will  normally 
be  required  to  supply  the  large  turbogenera- 
tors necessary  to  meet  the  rapidly  Increasing 
demands  of  this  Nation  and  others  for  elec- 
tric energy. 

In  the  event  of  total  war.  the  problem 
of  repair  or  replacement  of  generating  units 
woxild  be  about  the  same  whether  they  had 
been  manufactured  domestically  or  abroad. 
Any  realistic  contemplation  of  such  a  war 
must  assume  that  American  turbogenerator 
manufacturing  plants  could  be  destroyed  or 
damaged  In  the  same  attack  which  might 
damage  or  destroy  the  unit  Installed  In  the 
Colbert  steamplant.  Early  repair  or  replace- 
n\ent  would  seem  unlikely  no  matter  where 
the  unit  had  been  built. 

In  event  of  a  less  extensive  attack  or  acts 
of  sabotage,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
generating  units  manufactured  by  all  the 
major  American  suppliers  are  Incorporated 
in  the  TVA  system.  Widespread  damage  to 
the  system  covUd  result  in  heavy  demands 
on  all  these  suppliers,  both  by  TVA  and  by 
utilities  In  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Addition  of  the  Parsons  unit  to  the  TVA 
system  increases  the  number  of  suppliers 
who  can  be  called  on  in  the  event  of  such 
an  emergency  and  thereby  reduces  the  risk 
of  delay  in  getting  maximum  capacity  back 
Into  service. 

Economical  operation  of  the  TVA  power 
system,  to  which  the  saving  of  more  than 
$6  million  contributes,  is  important  In  the 
national  defense  budget,  since  half  of  the 
power  from  the  TVA  system  goes  to  Federal 
defense  Instalkttions.  Introduction  of  real 
price  competition  into  the  turbogenerator 
manufacturing  field  makes  a  contribution 
to  combating  Inflation.  At  the  same  time, 
piurchase  of  the  unit  from  Parsons  strength- 
ens the  economic  position  of  oxur  ally.  Great 
Britain. 

For  national  security,  strong  allies,  a 
healthy  world  trade,  essential  industries 
strengthened  by  stimulation  of  competition, 
are   likely   to  be  at  least   as   important   as 


the  location  of  specifle  powerplant  repair 
facilities.  These  basic  purpoaee  are  served 
by  the  award  of  the  contract  under  dlacua- 
sion  to  Parsons  of  England. 

IMPACT  Olf  nCFLOTKXNT  AMD  VATIOlf  AI. 
■CONOMT 

TVA  would  regret  any  real  net  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  American  workers  from  its 
purchase  of  an  English  turbogenerator. 
However,  it  seems  more  likely  that  there 
will  be  a  net  benefit  to  American  labor. 
TVA  will  make  payment  in  dollars  for  its 
purchsise  from  Parsons.  It  can  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  these  dollars  will  be  used 
to  finance  British  purchases  of  other  goods 
either  In  the  United  SUtes  or  in  third 
countries  which  will  in  turn  use  the  dollars 
to  make  purchases  In  the  United  States. 
Those  dollars  can  be  expected  to  create  and 
pay  for  as  many  man-hours  of  work  In  the 
United  States  as  would  have  resulted  from 
domestic  manufacture  of  the  turbogenerator. 

In  addition,  the  saving  of  over  $0  million 
affects  TVA's  ability  to  provide  low-cost 
power  to  farms,  homes,  and  industrial  con- 
cerns within  Its  power  service  area.  The 
availability  of  ample  power  at  the  lowest 
cost  stimulates  Industrial  employment,  and 
enables  the  home  consumers  of  this  power 

to  continue  to  provide  the  best  market  In 
the  Nation  for  electrical  appliances.  The 
money  TVA  invests  in  generating  equipment 
is  exceeded  by  the  purchases  by  consumers 
of  TVA  power  of  electrical  appliances  and 

equipment — more  than  $2  billion  worth  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II — of  which  General 
Electric  and  Westlnghouse  are  leading  sup- 
pliers. 

TMI    TUEBOOMfXaATOa    WHX    BK    PAtt    FOa    BT 
TH«    USESS    OF    TVA    POWTS 

Contrary  to  the  impression  that  prevails 
In  some  quarters,  the  money  to  be  spent 
for  the  turbogenerator  will  not  come  from 
taxes.  The  cost  will  be  met  from  power 
revenues  paid  by  the  users  of  TVA  power. 


THE  COMMUTER  TRANSPORTATION 
SITUATION  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  because  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  must  focus  attention  on  a  prob- 
lem which  is  becoming  increasingly 
acute;  namely,  the  transportation  situa- 
tion which  faces  the  mass  of  commuters 
in  our  urban  areas.  It  cannot  be  stated 
categorically  that  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  effective  or  complete  solu- 
tions to  the  commuter  problem.  I  do 
say  that  the  Federal  Gtovemment.  the 
States,  and  localities,  and  the  railroads 
must  cooperate  in  this  area  lest  many  of 
our  citizens  be  deprived  of  the  transpor- 
tation so  vital  to  their  livelihood. 

In  passing  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958,  the  Congress  demonstrated  its  con- 
cern over  the  financial  plight  of  the 
Nation's  railroads.  And  let  me  add  that 
I  have  not  wavered  in  my  desire  to  re- 
store this  industry,  so  important  to  our 
national  security  and  economic  well- 
being,  to  a  position  of  health  and  vitality. 
That  is  the  reason  for  my  sponsorship 
with  Senator  jAvrrs  and  Senator  Saltok- 
STALL,  of  legislation  to  permit  railroad 
corporations  to  take  full  advantage  of 
tax  relief  measures  enacted  or  granted 
by  the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions. At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  in 
all  good  conscience,  overlook  the  needs 
of  the  commuting  public. 


I  am  fully  aware  that  the  great  meas- 
ure of  passenger  trafBc  losses  sustained 
by  the  railroads  is  due  to  urban  or  inter- 
urban  commuting  service,  particularly  in 
the  Northeast,  and  that  many  of  the 
factors  Involved  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  State  and  local  government.  Yet. 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  in  approving  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958.  to  permit  undue  discon- 
tinuance of  commuter  service  before 
needed  solutions  are  found  and  put  into 
operation.  In  this  connection,  I  com- 
mend the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  for  the  study  It  is  un- 
dertaking, which  Includes  consideration 
of  "the  kind  and  the  amount  of  railroad 
passenger  service  necessary  to  serve  the 
public  and  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense."  I  therefore  urge  the  commit- 
tee, in  recognition  of  this  problem,  also 
to  take  emergency  action  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  serious  problem  with  respect 
to  the  discontinuance  of  commuter 
service. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission  out- 
lining the  views  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  telegram  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 

The  Honorable  KxMmrrH  B.  KxATnta, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Congressional  reevaluatlon  of  section  ISa 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  added  by 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958.  Is  more  than 
called  for.  The  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission's  recent  reports  to  the  Governor, 
the  legislature,  and  the  people  of  this 
State  (January  30.  1850)  pertaining  to  the 
Railroad  industry,  set  forth  the  case  for 
"revision  of  a  misguided  national  transpor- 
tation policy  which  would  appear  to  be 
bent  deliberately  toward  the  destruction  not 
the  preservation  of  the  country's  railroad 
Industry  In  general  and  the  passenger  serv- 
ice portion  thereof  in  particular"  (p.  40). 
In  this  re8p>ect.  the  commlrsion  had  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  passenger  discontinu- 
ance authorizations  conferred  upon  the  rail- 
roads by  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  (p. 
16,  31-33)  as  follows; 

"At  the  moment.  It  would  appear  that  by 
action  of  the  last  Congress,  the  railroads 
(under  no  restraint  to  initiate  discontinu- 
ance action)  and  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  (severely  over-subecrlbed  In 
any  effort  to  defer  It)  together  hold  in  their 
hands  exclusively,  the  key  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
State  and  country. 

"That,  we  submit,  Is  an  awesome  power  to 
be  exercised  and  an  awesome  responsibility 
to  be  discharged,  both  with  marked  caution. 
If  such  does  not  prove  to  be  the  experience, 
any  State  and  local  governmental  assistance 
which  might  conceivably  be  extended  to  the 
industry  pales  into  insignificance  and  per 
force  becomes  the  essence  of  futility."  (S3). 
As  you  know,  at  Governor  Rockefeller's 
instlgaUon.  we  In  New  York  are  moving  with 
dlsoatch  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  and  other  suggestions  for  State 
and  local  governmental  assistance  to  pre- 
serve vitally  necessary  rail  passenger  service 
here.  Any  action  which  you.  Senator  Javit», 
and  other  New  York  congreesional  represen- 
tatives may  initiate  to  prevent  the  disap- 
pearance of  those  services  before  the  full  Im- 
pact of  the  State's  efforts  can  be  realised. 


will  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  public 
welfare.  Under  section  13a,  as  Interpreted 
and  applied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission  and  the  courts,  the  sudden  ter- 
mination of  much  of  our  essential  rail  serv- 
ice— Including  commuter  service — may  be 
accomplished  at  the  whim  of  the  Industry 
and  without  opportunity  for  presentation  or 
adjudication  of  the  public  Interest  In  the 
matter. 

That,  I  submit.  Is  not  a  healthy  situation 
of  affairs  under  any  circumstances. 
Jaicbb  a.  LtnfDT, 
Chatmutn,  New  York  Public  Service 

CommiMioH. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 


ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE    ENSLWE- 
MENT  OF  RUMANIA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  14 
years  have  passed  since  the  installation 
of  a  Communist  dictatorship  in  Ru- 
mania. It  was  on  March  6,  1945,  that 
the  Russians,  in  violation  of  the  Yalta 
agreements — and.  indeed,  almost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  documents — 
established  their  domination  over  Ru- 
mania. 

As  In  the  case  of  other  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion has  brought  with  it  a  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  the  land  and  stem  repres- 
sion of  all  who  would  opix>se  the  dictates 
of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  Yet.  the 
spirit  of  freedom  continues  to  bum 
bright  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  noble  Rumania.  They  con- 
tinue, through  acts  of  sabotage  and 
other  means  of  silent  resistance,  to  op- 
pose their  Communist  overlords. 

We  in  the  free  world  must,  by  all  the 
means  at  our  command,  assure  these 
brave  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  they  are  not  forgotten.  We  must 
hope  and  pray  for  their  liberation. 

A  part  of  this  great  effort  demands 
that  we  remain  strong  militarily,  and 
that  we  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  Rus- 
sian attempts  to  divide  the  free  world 
in  its  opposition  to  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  The  people  of 
Rumania  know  that  the  only  language 
the  Soviets  imderstand  is  firmness  and 
strength.  The  sooner  the  American 
people  recognize  this,  and  the  more 
solidly  we  apply  it  to  situations  such 
as  the  Russian-manufactured  crisis 
over  Berlin,  the  greater  will  be  the  hope 
for  turning  the  Communist  tide  and 
speeding  the  day  of  imiversal  peace. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  Rumanian  enslavement,  then,  let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  freeing  of 
these  brave  people.  Let  us  unite  in  our 
resolve  to  work  ever  harder  for  the  day 
when  Rumania  will  once  more  take  her 
rightful  place  among  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  March 
6,  1959,  marked  the  14th  anniversary 
since  Riunania  was  subjugated  by  the 
Soviets.  The  continuing  determination 
of  the  Rumanian  people  to  again  resume 
their  rightful  position  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  can  best  be  told  through 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  League 
of  Free  Rumanians.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point. 


Lbaous  or  nuB  BtncAirxAifs, 

Neto  York.  N.Y.,  March  5, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Sttlxs  Bamcxs, 
V.8.  Senator  from  Neto  Hampshire. 

Dkas  SsNAToa:  Tills  etb  of  llarch  wm 
mark  the  dark  anniversary  of  14  years  since 
Rumania  has  been  miUtarlly  occupied  and 
poUtically  enslaved  by  the  Soviets. 

Knowing  your  clear-sighted  and  coura- 
geous mUitant  stand  against  Communist  im- 
perialistic expansion  and  inlUtration,  we  re- 
spectfully appeal  to  yuu  to  call  attention 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  Rumanian  people  at 
the  hands  of  the  expoUting  ruthless  tyranny 
of  Moscow. 

We  know  you  feel  It  Is  the  Interest  of  the 
American  people  not  to  forget  that  the 
Rumanians,  an  old  Latin  and  Christian 
nation,  being  a  part  of  the  Eiu-opean -Ameri- 
can community  of  civilization  and  an  ad- 
vance post  in  the  defense  of  this  com- 
munity, although  tmder  the  Soviet  yoke,  are 
preserving  their  inner  allegiance  to  Its  value* 
and  Ideals.  All  intelUgence  we  receive  com- 
ing from  Rumania,  assures  us  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  continue  their 
resistance  and  be  prepared  to  stand  up,  at 
a  critical   moment,   on  the  Western  side. 

These  national  explosive  forces  in  Ru- 
mania,   as    well    as   In    the    rest    of    Eastern 

Europe,  are  a  permanently  suspended  threat 

for  the  Russian  bridgehead  of  aggresalve  ex- 
pansion the  Kremlin  is  trying  to  maintain 
and  consolidate  in  the  center  of  Europe. 
The  last  Russian  political  moves  concerning 
Berlin  stress  the  anxiety  of  the  Soviets  to 
add  a  new,  decisive  prop  to  the  consolidation 
of  this  bridgehead.  The  brutal  repression 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt  was  not  enough,  they 
need  to  destroy  that  last  bastion  of  freedom 
within  their  European  pprlngboard,  a  free 
Berlin.  Either  a  neutralized  Berlin,  or  one 
protected  by  United  Nations  token  units  of 
neutral  Communists,  such  as  Yugoslavs, 
Czechs.  Poles,  etc.,  or  uncommitted  such  as 
Indians  and  Egyptians,  will  mean  the  liqui- 
dation of  that  Eymbol  of  freedom  which  is 
Berlin,  a  perpetual  sore  spot  under  their  very 
noEes. 

Not  only  the  Germans,  but  the  Ruma- 
nians and  the  other  peoples  are  watching 
BerUn,  for  they  know  that  as  long  as  the 
Russians  cannot  eliminate  It  by  obtaining 
recognition  of  the  East  German  Commu- 
nists, or  through  neutralization,  the  freezing 
of  the  Soviet  domination  status  quo  in 
Europe  will  not  be  completely  achieved  and 
the  resistance  of  the  enslaved  wlU  not  be 
dealt  a  mortal  blow. 

The  resistance  of  the  Rumanian  people, 
although  not  getting  publicity  in  the  West- 
em  coexistence  press,  is  widespread,  diverse, 
and  persistent.  The  economic  sabotage  di- 
rected against  the  plans  of  the  socialist 
camp  has  taken  such  proportions  that  a 
new  wave  of  repressive  terror  Is  under  way. 
Life  imprisonment  and  the  death  penalty 
are  imposed  at  will  for  the  slightest  mis- 
demeanors, in  order  to  stem  sabotage. 

This  state  of  things  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  raises  the  question:  Is  It  not  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  an  approach- 
ing ministers'  conference  and  eventual  sum- 
mit meeting.  In  discussing  Berlin,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Rus- 
sian armor,  namely,  the  Soviet  enforced 
domination  in  the  whole  of  central  and 
Eastern  E\ux>pe? 

It  is  extremely  puzallng  that  even  now 
when  the  Russians  are  demanding  tliat  the 
United  States  get  out  of  Berlin,  nobody  on 
this  side  is  demanding  that  the  Soviets  get 
out  of  Bucharest,  Budapest,  or  Warsaw.  It 
la  true  that  Eastern  Xuroi>e  has  been  ceded 
to  Russia  and  their  Soviet  stooge  govern- 
ments recognized  in  the  hope  of  peace  in 


our  time,  but  as  has  becocne  amply  evident 
it  has  served  no  purpose  and  the  aggressive 
aims  of  Russia  are  stronger  than  ever.  Why, 
therefore,  should  one  not  make  use  of  this 
powerful  weapon  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  formerly  free  nations?  We  humbly  be- 
lieve, on  the  basis  of  direct  knowledge  of 
Russian  political  reactions  and  maneuver- 
ing, that  it  is  a  profotind  error  of  Judgment 
to  consider  that  making  such  a  retort  would 
impair  one's  negotiating  position  with  the 
Russians;  on  the  contrary,  the  Kremlin  un- 
derstands and  takes  seriously  only  negotia- 
tions from  strength,  using  aU  avaUable 
means  which  exploit  the  weakness  of  the 
opponent. 

On  this  sad  day,  the  Rumanians  are  look- 
ing toward  the  United  States  and  any  word 
of  encouragement  coming  from  you  wiU 
deeply  be  appreciated  by  Rumanians  in  their 
enslaved  country  as  by  those  in  the  free 
world. 

Please  accept  OTir  sincere  gratitude  for 
your  ever  kind  sympathy  and  understanding. 

I  remain, 

Totirs  respectfully, 

Mrwsn.  FASCASAinr, 

President. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  SCHOOL  IN 
GREECE 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  for  55 

years,  the  American  Farm  School  in 

Greece  has  been  educating  the  scms  of 
farming  families  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece  to  become  better  farmers,  better 
Christians  and  better  citizens. 

The  American  Farm  School  is  now 
headed  by  Bruce  M.  Lansdale,  the  third 
director  in  the  school's  55  year  history. 
Mr.  Lansdale  is  a  graduate  of  Monroe 
High  School  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  the 
University  of  Rochester,  with  a  master's 
degree  from  Cornell  University.  He  is 
currently  visiting  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Farm  School  was 
founded  in  1903  by  the  Reverend  John 
Henry  House  and  opened  its  doors  to  its 
first  class  of  12  students  in  1904.  It  was 
incorporated  in  this  same  year  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  the 
Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Institute — it  has  become  known  af- 
fectionately and  familiarly  both  in 
Greece  and  in  this  country  under  the 
shorter  title — and  is  still  operating  im- 
der  the  charter  granted  in  that  year. 

The  school  is  authorized  to  operate 
under  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  and,  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion located  in  that  country,  derives  in 
a  small  measure  financial  support  from 
the  Greek  treasury.  At  irregular  inter- 
vals through  the  years  our  Government 
has  also,  through  grants  from  one  or 
another  of  the  Government  agencies 
connected  with  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, provided  financial  assistance. 
Currently  the  school  enjoys  a  scholar- 
ship grant  imder  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  and  an  application  is  pend- 
ing for  assistance,  to  be  employed  for 
capital  improvements,  from  funds  avail- 
able luider  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  Mutual  Securities 
Act,  section  400(c) . 

Since  founding,  however,  the  school 
has  depended  in  very  large  measure 
down  through  the  years  for  financial 
support  from  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  chiefly  generous  and 
thoughtful  Americans. 
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From  an  ortctoal  enrollment  of  12  stu- 
dents, who  studied  In  «  single  building 
located  on  a  campus  comprising  60  acres, 
the  school  today  has  Increased  Its  en- 
rollment to  200  boys,  Ita  buildings  to  60 
and  Its  holdings  of  land  to  340  acres.  It 
Is  especially  noteworthy — and.  I  believe, 
unique— that,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
studenta— who  learn  by  doing— the  fac- 
ulty and  the  staff,  the  sale  of  farm  and 
animal  products  thus  produced  provide 
more  than  60  cents  of  every  dollar  of  the 
coat  of  operating  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  4-year 
course  for  farm  boys,  the  school  has 
given  for  the  past  6  years  a  series  of 
short  courses— at  the  urging  of  and  co- 
operation with  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
t\ire  of  the  Greek  Government— for 
farmers  and  their  wives,  their  elder  sons 
and  daughters,  ranging  in  duration 
from  2  weeks  to  2  months.  The  subjects 
taught  range  from  tractor  driving  for 
girls a  defense  measure — to  beekeep- 
ing for  elders  as  a  supplement  to  cash 
income  in  a  coimtry  66  percent  agricul- 
turaL 

Mr.  President,  this  school  finds  sup- 
port for  Its  expanding  program  of  service 
through  committees  of  friends  and  con- 
tributors In  a  number  of  cities  through- 
out the  Eastern  United  States.  It  Is 
a  tremendously  worthwhile  enterprise 
which  has  accomplished  great  good,  both 
for  the  residents  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece  and  for  the  cause  of  friendly  in- 
ternational relations.  I  know  that  all  my 
ooUeagues  will  Join  me  in  saying  God- 
speed to  Mr.  Lansdale  and  his  associates. 
I  now  deilre  to  turn  to  another  tub- 
Jeot.  _ 

The      PRBSIDINO      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 
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followed  for  CaechoslovaWa— Including 
the  Mimich  fiasco,  the  awful  years  of 
Nazi  occupation,  and  the  even  worse  hell 
of  domination  by  the  Communists.  To- 
day in  Czechoslovakia,  the  name  Masaryk 
is  revered  by  those  dedicated  to  freeing 
that  land.  It  Is  feared  by  the  Com- 
munist overlords,  who  seek  by  all  means 
at  their  command  to  stamp  out  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  liberty  which  his  name 
signifies. 

Because  Czechoslovakia  today  writhes 
In  the  chains  of  Communist  domination, 
it  is  important  for  us  m  the  free  world 
to  do  all  we  can  to  offer  hope  and  encour- 
agement to  her  people.  We  must  assiu-e 
those  behind  the  Iron  Cxirtain  that  they 
are  not  forgotten. 

By  our  observance  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  great  Masaryk,  we  are 
contributing  to  this  effort.  The  life  of 
this  far-seeing  patriot  is  truly  an  in- 
spiration to  all  men  everywhere  who 
yearn  for  freedom  or  who  work  to  spread 
liberty  to  all  sectors  of  the  globe. 

Surely  a  people  who  produced  a  giant 
such  as  Masaryk  will  once  again  free  it- 
self from  oppression  and  rejoin  the  world 
of  free  men.  We  pray  that  day  will  come 
soon.  Then,  the  Czech  people,  them- 
selves, will  be  able  to  Join  us  on  future 
occasions  In  celebrating  once  more  the 
birthday  of  their  greatest  leader,  Thomas 
O.  Masaryk. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BIRTH  OP 
THE  GREATEST  CZECH  OP  THEM 
ALL:  THOMAS  O.  MASARYK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  March 
7  marked  the  azmlversary  of  the  birth 
of  a  great  man.  Thomas  O.  Masaryk,  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  Republic.  This  day  Is  celebrated 
by  all  who  love  freedom,  including  those 
today  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Before  Czeohotlovakla  was  overrun  by 
the  Communist  hordes.  It  wai  celebrated 
there  as  a  naUonal  holiday.  Today  Ito 
observance  Is  limited  to  covert  com- 
memorations by  those  brave  people  who 
continue  to  hold  high  the  torch  of  free- 
dom In  spite  of  the  oppressive  tactloi  of 
their  occupiers. 

Here  in  America,  March  7  serves  as  a 
fitting  occasion  for  rededlcatlon  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  which  Masaryk 
worked  throtighout  his  life. 

Thomas  O.  Masaryk  was  a  noted 
•cholar  and  writer,  whoM  oontrlbuUona 
on  the  lubjMt  of  damocracy  will  live  for- 
•vtr.  But  he  wa«  also  a  man  of  action. 
Ha  led  the  way  to  the  UbaraUon 
of  hlf  paopla.  and  for  17  fruitful  ytan  ht 
Mrvad  M  Praaldtnt  of  tht  ntwly  form«d 
Rtpublle.  Hit  tanurt  In  offloa  was  ohar- 
aotarlMd  by  wUdom,  tolaranoa.  patlinot. 
and  significant  progresi  for  hli  beloved 
land. 

MU  death  In  lOlT  layed  ICaaaryk  from 
wltneMiag  tht  ttrrlble  traiediei  whloh 


CONSERVATION  IS   MORE  THAN  A 
WORD:  IT  IS  ALSO  THE  MAN 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
"conservation"  became  a  household  word 
because  of  Gifford  Pinchot.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, and  the  national  forests.  Since 
1905  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  been 
protecting  and  building  our  forests  for 
our  people  to  use  and  enjoy. 

Our  national  forests  are  more  than 
an  everlasting  source  of  wood,  grass, 
water,  and  recreation— they  are  a  part 
of  our  Nation's  moral  fiber.  As  we  care 
for  our  forests  and  their  resources  so 
well  we  display  our  national  interest  in 
a  vigorous,  forward-looking,  growing 
America.  Our  treatment  of  our  natural 
resources  today  fixes  unchangeably  our 
resource  base  for  tomorrow. 

Because  man  possesses  the  ability  to 
•0  change  the  forest,  this  wonder  of  na- 
ture Is  also  the  work  of  man.  The  men 
who  manage  o\ir  forests  are  our  link  with 
nature.  Upon  their  excellence,  their 
ability,  their  experience,  their  training, 
and  their  dedication  to  duty  rests  the 
future  of  the  forest. 

In  Oregon,  we  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  many  outstanding  foresters  in 
charge  of  our  forests.  Dr.  Richard  Mo- 
Ardle— the  preeent  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service— worked  there  early  in  his  ca- 
reer. Lyle  F.  Watts,  his  able  predecessor, 
li  an  Oregonlan.  Ed  Ollif,  who  ii  now 
in  charge  of  national  forest  administra- 
tion, spent  much  of  his  career  in  Oregon. 

The  U  J.  Forect  Service  hat  been  noted 
for  iti  outatanding  lueoeae  in  developing 
a  genuine  career  lervioe  f  rn  of  the  vioii- 
•itudee  of  political  appointmenti.  In 
this  atmosphere  many  outstanding  eon- 
tervation  leaden  have  developed. 

X  oan  think  of  no  finer  example  today 
than  a  young  man  who  hai  riun  from 


a  tree  planter  in  1933  on  the  old  Colum- 
bia National  Forest  to  Forest  Supervisor 
of  the  Willamette  National  Forest.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  perhaps  that  Bob 
Aufderhelde.  who  got  his  start  in  what 
Is  now  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National  For- 
est, should  exhibit  the  same  conscien- 
tious devotioa  to  duty  as  did  Pinchot 
himself. 

Bob  Aufderhelde  has  done  a  truly  out- 
standing Job.  The  Willamette  National 
Forest  is  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  forest 
industry.  Over  400  million  board  feet 
of  timber  are  cut  from  its  timber  stands 
each  year — and  It  alone  accounts  for 
over  10  percent  of  the  entire  Forest  Serv- 
ice Income.  Over  400.000  people  use  its 
recreational  facilities.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  extensive  dam  construction  work 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  Is  a  center 
for  applied  forest  management  research. 
It  has  a  400,000-acre  wilderness  area  on 
the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

It  takes  real  leadership  to  administer 
more  than  1.500.000  acres  of  growing  for- 
est and  Bob  Aufderhelde  has  displayed 
not  only  leadership  but  outstanding 
Judgment  and  human  understanding. 
He  has.  by  example,  stimulated  his  as- 
sociates on  this  great  forest  to  respond 
with  the  best  of  their  abUiUea.  This  in 
my  opinion  Is  the  test  of  leadership  be- 
cause the  Job  he  has  is  too  big  for  one 
man  to  do  alone.  Re  has  been  extremely 
capable  in  securing  cooperation  from 
those  who  use  the  forest 

To  me.  Bob  Aufderhelde's  career 
exemplifies  the  response  to  public  duty 
that  too  often  we  take  for  granted.  I  do 
not  want  to  let  it  go  unnoticed  because 
we  depend  upon  Bob  and  others  like  him 
to  not  only  do  their  Job  but  do  it  welL 

It  often  is  the  custom  when  a  man  high 
in  government  retiree  to  eulogise  hli 
great  accomplishments.  I  think  It  far 
better  that  we  alao  should  remember 
those  who  woi^  outside  the  national 
spotlight,  and  to  gall  attention  to  their 
great  work  while  they  are  still  engaged 
in  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  1958  annual  report  of  the 
Willamette  NaUonal  Forest  and  my  letter 
of  February  4,  1969.  to  Forest  Super- 
visor Bob  Aufderhelde  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RBcoas.  as  follows: 
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Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  wt  were  able 
to  obtain  the  foresters  we  oould  ftnanoe. 
Ooasequcntly,  we  were  ablt  to  obUln  most 
of  our  objeotlvss.  Our  most  noUwortby 
aoeompUahment  was  seUIng  the  new  allow- 
able outs  eaUblUhed  by  the  relaveatory 
oompltted  the  year  before.  Our  leet  sale 
program  oaU*d  for  the  lale  o<  eiO  oiUlloa 
board  fNt;  our  Mcompllshmsnt  wu  Ml 
mtnion  board  feet.  Tbe  sale  of  this  Umber 
will  permit  tbe  purehasers  to  take  advaa* 
tage  of  aay  Unproved  market  eoodltloa  tbat 
aaay  oeeur  la  1150. 

Another  real  aooompllshmsal  wu  tbe 
iBltlatioa  of  a  1800.000  ooastruetloa  pro- 
irem.  We  are  buUdlBf  new  dwelUags, 
ofltoes,  warehouses,  and  work  eamps,  and 
are  thus  fettlag  set  to  provide  the  estra 
servlees  Indleated  by  the  frealer  euts  of 
timber  and  other  pubUe  demands. 


1959 
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We  had  a  rough  fire  season  and  obtained 
excellent  help  from  the  logging  Industry. 
ThlB  fine  cooperattoo  kept  our  loeeee  down 
to  reasonable  levels. 

Recreational  use  eontlnues  to  expand 
rapidly,  and  aU  our  faellltlee  were  filled  on 
moat  weekends.  Heretofore  full  capacity 
would  occur  only  on  epeelal  hoUday  week- 
ends luch  aa  the  Fourth  of  July.  Our  allot- 
mrnt  for  recreation  was  leae  than  In  1907. 
Available  funds  were  used  to  replace  worn- 
out  faellltlee  In  existing  oampe,  and  we 
were  unable  to  do  much  In  the  way  of  new 
campgrounds.  We  completed  a  road  into 
Big  Lake,  and  this  beautiful  lake  will  now 
be  accessible  to  the  motoring  reereatlonlst. 

Coordinating  all  the  actlvltiee  on  the 
forest  and  adjusting  conflicts  that  threaten 
other  Important  iises  and  values  continues 
to  be  an  erergrowlng  Job.  We  arsure  you 
that  we  shall  continue  to  keep  the  WUlam> 
ette  forest  a  good  place  for  recreation. 

We  appreciate  your  conUnued  Interest 
and  help  and  wlU  welcome  any  suggestions 
you  have. 

Sincerely, 

ROBBIT   AVrDBtHEDC, 

Forett  Supervisor. 
osNBUL  AomirsmuTioir 
Oood  progreee  has  been  made  in  easing 
our  housing  problems,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  been  able  to  recruit  a  few  more  forest- 
ers to  help  get  the  Job  done.  Tbe  following 
faellltlee  were  oonstrueted  at  ranger  stations 
or  work  centers  during  the  past  year;  three 
ia>man  bunkhousee,  one  ao-man  bunk- 
house,  two  warehouaes,  three  ao-man  mess- 


halls,  seven  8-bedroom  dwellings,  two  water 
systems. 

Also,  a  residenoe  and  lot  were  purehased 
at  MlU  Olty  whloh  wUl  serve  as  an  ofltoe  and 
headquarters  site  for  the  new  ranger  dis- 
trict to  be  split  off  the  Detroit  dlstrlot.  The 
completion  of  the  purohase  of  six  residenoss 
which  formerly  were  owned  by  the  Army 
Xnglneers  at  Mill  Olty  was  aoeomplUhed. 
and  theee  buildings  were  rehabUltated  and 
will  serve  the  new  dlstrlot.  Similar  aooom- 
pllahments  are  hoped  for  during  the  preeent 
year  to  nirther  relieve  the  operational  prob- 
lems that  have  hampered  our  progress. 

In  an  operation  of  this  slae.  personnel  and 
crews  are  not  static.  Tranafers,  mlUtary  fur- 
loughs and  resignations,  as  well  as  eeeennsi 
fiuctxiatlons,  necessitate  changes.  Our  tech- 
nical force  seenu  to  average  about  SO  for- 
esters assigned  to  the  various  activities  as 
needs  dictate,  but  with  timber  management 
receiving  by  far  the  greatest  number.  Maxi- 
mum employment  on  the  forest  totaled  45S 
for  a  short  period  In  the  late  summer.  This 
did  not  include  firefighters. 

This  force  of  foresters  utlllsee  our  finances 
and  limits  the  standard  of  management  we 
can  observe  in  the  handling  of  tbe  resoxirce. 
Additional  management  funds  would  pro- 
vide for  more  Intense  management  and  the 
harvesting  of  salvageable  volume  by  thin- 
ning. 

TtlCan    MAMAOEKSITT 

New  goals  were  set  and  won  In  the  sales 

buslnsss  diirlng  1068.  and  the  attainment  of 
the  harvesting  of  the  allowable  annual  cut 
does  not  seem  far  off.  The  following  figures 
tell  the  story  for  the  past  year. 


Over  13.000 
value 

Under 
13,000  value 

Totsl 

Nunbcr  of  mIm  nuMle 

IN 

OaS,  737.0 

|13,007.8aVSA 

477.21H.05 

•10,807,448 

KM 
9B,M0.0 

064 

VotaUBStold  (thouMnd  fMt  board  nwssure) 

Ofll,  877.0 

VahnsUnitt 

VolniDseut  (thouiaad  Iset  board  mtsiuni) 

Total  rtlueofcat 

These  figures  apply  to  the  entire  sale  pro- 
gram, which  Includes  aU  types  of  forest 
products  measured  or  converted  into  board- 
foot  figures. 

Presale  work  was  carried  on  to  provide 
for  the  early  selling  of  the  allowable  annual 
cut  volume  for  each  working  circle  during 
the  present  year. 

The  relnventory  of  the  timber  resource 
in  the  South  Santlam  drainage  was  complet- 
ed  In  the  early  fall.  Now  the  office  computa- 
tion of  the  new  allowable  annual  cut  must 
be  done  before  the  project  Is  complete.  How- 
ever, an  interim  adjusted  volume  of  86  MM 
Is  being  used  for  planning  and  sales  purposes 
until  a  computed  figure  Is  obtained. 

A  nsw  transplant  nursery  was  established 
on  the  Lowell  District,  and  86  M  Douglas-fir 
3-1  transplants  wsrs  produced  for  use  in 
reforesting  soms  of  our  more  severe  sites. 
Plans  are  for  the  expansion  of  this  program 
and  the  production  of  approximately  a  half 
million  transplants  this  year. 

The  reforestation  of  our  outover  lands 
eontlnues  to  be  top  priority.  During  the 
year.  6,000  acres  were  itooksd  with  2,000,000 
seedlings  and  transplants. 

Two  new  scale  stations  were  built— «ne 
on  the  McKensIc  River  near  Blue  River  and 
on  rail  Creek  near  Lowell.    Theee  stations 

ean  handle  4  trucks  at  e  tlms  and  m  many 
as  178  loads  of  logs  have  been  handled 
through  thsee  ■tatioas  la  aa  l-hour  day. 

son,  Airs  WATiasNse  MANAssMsirr 
Ths  Ooutar  Reservoir  on  the  iouth  Pork 
MuKsnsls  dralaaie  has  now  been  loggsd  and 
oUored  and  the  slash  disposed  of  by  burn- 
Ing.  This  phase  of  ths  dam  project  was 
completed  durtng  lese.  SlmUarly.  most  of 
the  Hiiu  OrMk  RsNrvotr  work  en  ths  Middle 
rork  Willamette  drainage  wao  aeeompllshed. 
Thu  MhlsveaASBt  ea  these  projeou  durlni 


the  past  fire  season  Is  noteworthy  and  elim- 
inates a  serious  fire  potential  which  was  a 
major  problem. 

Replacement  roads  are  now  being  con- 
structed above  the  flood  line  on  each  project. 
Theee  should  be  completed  In   1969. 

Continued  attention  Is  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  soil  disturbance  in  our  development 
work.  Studies  have  been  made  of  all  of  the 
forest  roads  which  will  lead  to  the  stabilising 
of  back  slopes,  embankments,  stc. 

Through  timber  sale  procedure  we  are 
eliminating  logjanu  and  drift  from  stream 
channels.  The  opening  of  the  channels 
ellmlnatee  much  of  the  danger  associated 
with  flood  conditions. 

This  year  we  received  our  first  allooatlon 
of  funds  for  rehabilitation  and  channel 
Improvement  on  Salt  Creek  near  Oakrldge. 
Several  large  drifts  were  cleaned  up  and 
obstructions  were  bunched  and  burned. 
This  work  should  do  much  toward  elimi- 
nating the  periodic  damaging  floods  exjM- 
rlenoed  In  this  drainage  In  past  years. 

The  water  and  soils  program  will  eontlnue 
to  expand  under  the  multiple-use  concept  of 
management.  Continuing  studies  are  beUig 
earrled  on  at  the  Andrews  Ixperlmental  For- 
est to  determine  the  Impaot  of  logging  mtth- 
ods.  else  of  units,  road  construction,  and 
othsr  forces  which  affeet  water  runoff  and 
ths  quantity  aad  quality  of  water  produeed. 

MCaiAnON  AND  OTMOI  UNB  VSI 

Ths  mild  winter  of  ItST-M  oaused  little 
damage  to  cur  trails  aad  allowed  for  the 
early  malntensnee  of  many  of  ths  high* 
country  recreation  routes.  Appreslmately 
1.100  miles  of  our  1.100  mllM  of  tralU  were 
malnuinsd.  Aa  additional  I  miles  of  eon> 
stnietlon  was  aeeompllshed  ea  the  Obsidian 
Trail— this  oomplstN  ths  new  trail  from  Prog 
Oamp  to  the  Ikyllai  Trail. 


ReecBstruotlon  was  done  on  the  Marian 
Lake  trail  and  on  the  Oregon  Skyline  Trail 
from  Jefferson  Park  to  Pamella  Lake  and 
from  the  MasweU  Shelter  to  the  North  San- 
tlam Blghway.  additional  work  Is  planned 
on  other  sections  this  year. 

Campground  work  has  been  about  equally 
divided  between  rehabilitation  at  old  camps 
and  expanslOQ  with  new  projects.  The  FaU 
Creek  area  oampe  received  a  complete  over- 
haul with  some  expansion  of  facilities.  Sev- 
eral new  shelters  were  constructed  at  the 
Clark  Creek  organisation  site.  Ttieee  were 
badly  needed  and  wlU  be  used  by  youth 
groups  camping  in  the  area. 

The  campgrotmd  roads  and  parking  areas 
at  Clear  Lake,  Soott  Lake,  and  OlaUle  were 
much  improved  during  the  summer. 

On  the  Detroit  District,  new  ean^tgrounds 
were  established  at  Hoover  rails  and  on 
Piety  Island.  This  latter  one  Is  tmlque  In 
that  it  Is  acceealble  only  by  boat.  However, 
the  popularity  of  this  reservoir  for  fishing 
and  boating  insiires  a  heavy  season-long  use. 

In  several  campgrounds  In  the  McKende 
Bridge  area,  a  light  cutting  of  s(»ie  very  old 
and  defective  trees  was  accomplished.  The 
cutting  of  theee  defective  trees  eliminates 
tbe  poasibility  of  their  blowing  over  in  se- 
vere windstorms  with  resulting  damage  to 
tbe  improvements  or  harm  to  the  campers. 
Careful  thought  has  been  given  to  their  re- 
moval. In  the  establishing  of  new  camps, 
younger  stands  are  often  considered  more 
desirable. 

Land -use  plans  were  completed  for  the  Mc- 
Kensle  and  Blue  River  Districts.  Study  con- 
tinues on  other  areas  where  multiple  use 
can  be  practiced  through  wise  use  of  water, 
uUlisatlon  of  timber,  and  the  fuU  realisation 
of  the  recreation  and  esthetic  values. 

Rights-of-way  problems  continue  aa  more 
roads  are  needed  to  reach  the  untapped  re- 
soureee  needing  management  and  land  and 
timber  values  Increase.  The  cooperation  we 
receive  from  the  private  landowners  Is  good 
and  minimises  many  of  ths  problems.  How- 
ever, legal  requirements  are  often-tlmes 
frustrating  and  occasionally  upset  time 
schedulea  which  have  been  established. 

Wnj)LZFI  AND  SANOB   MANAGSMSNT 

The  gracing  of  domestic  stock  on  this  for- 
est is  a  minor  use.  However,  the  utilization 
of  the  forage  reeouroe  by  game  animals  Is 
recognised  and  considered  In  the  application 
of  the  multiple-use  concept.  As  the  cutting 
of  the  old-growth  stands  progrees,  the  cut- 
over  areas  will  be  utUlsed  by  big  game 
animals  until  the  young  stands  shads  out 
the  browse  and  forage  plants.  Thus,  the 
regulated  management  of  the  timber  re- 
source will  Insure  a  constant  habitat  for 
the  deer  and  elk,  and  we  have  multiple  use. 
Also,  ths  hunting  provided  because  6f  the 
game  population  figures  in  our  recreation 


nai  oowTBOL  and  slash  disposal 
The  1968  fire  season  was  ths  worst  slnos 
1961,  One  hundred  thirty-eight  fires  burned 
1,384  acres,  whloh  was  much  greater  than 
the  5-year  average  of  84  fires  and  181 
acres.  Improvement  over  1967  was  noted  In 
ths  man-oRUsfd  fire  statistic.  Thirty-eight 
fires  burned  ee  acres  this  year,  while  in 
1087  48  fires  burned  800  acres. 

The  excellent  cooperation  of  loggers  and 
Industrial  workers,  coupled  with  good  pre- 
vention tactics,  enabled  ua  to  get  by  with- 
out a  sertoiu  logging  operation  fire.  The 
number  of  maa>eaused  fires  Is  still  toe  high, 
but  ths  decrease  over  the  past  year  may  still 
be  stgnlfloant,  considering  the  eritleal  Are 
weather  aad  the  Inereass  in  recreation  and 
ether  man  un  of  the  forest  sxperlenoed  la 
1981.  Xt  Is  hoped  the  deereaM  ladloatss  a 
trend  rather  than  a  happenstance.  If  It  U 
a  trend,  It  points  up  that  our  forNt  ussrs 
are  aware  of  ths  serious  damage  dene  by 
Are  and  are  Uking  stepe  to  prevent  them. 
On  the  nl|ht  of  August  M.  TO  fires  were 
Nt  by  a  severe  dry  ll|Uinln|  itorm  whloh 
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pMMd  OT«r  tlM  north  half  of  th«  forMt. 
At  thla  tlm*  th«r«  had  bean  no  tno*  ot  pre- 
cipitation for  almoat  9  weeks,  and  toreat 
fuels  were  tinder  dry  and  ezploelTe.  Tw9 
of  the  ll(htnlng-eet  flree  were  raging  In- 
fernoe  when  the  flret  firemen  reached  them. 
The  Dry  Creek  fire  was  controlled  within 
several  days,  after  bumlnff  about  100  acree, 
while  the  Canyon  Creek  fire  was  not  con- 
trolled until  It  had  burned  1,035  acres  and 
several  hundred  experienced  firefighters  from 
distant  points  In  western  Oregon  had  been 
called  into  the  battle. 

In  the  Buppreaslon  of  this  rash  of  light- 
ning fires,  smokejxunpers.  aircraft,  heli- 
copters, traotors,  pumps  and  other  machines 
were  used  extensively  In  controlling  the 
blazes.  The  smokejxmipers  made  38  Jumpe 
to  13  fires.  Three  helicopters  were  used  In 
transporting  men  on  the  Canyon  Creek  fire 
and  on  several  of  the  smaller  fires.  Several 
hundred  men  and  almost  13.000  pounds  of 
cargo  was  airlifted  from  the  base  camp  to 
the  firellnes  and  to  "heliports"  and  an  air 
camp  set  near  the  top  of  the  fire. 

In  addition,  two  conventional  aircraft 
were  used  for  dropping  a  total  of  10,000 
pounds  of  cargo  to  B  fires  which  were 
remote  from  roads  or  trails.  Air  tankers 
were  lued  on  leveral  fires  and  dropped 
18.500  gallons  of  borate  slurry  and  700  gal- 
lons of  wet  water  to  aid  In  the  control.  This 
la  a  newer  innovation  in  fire  control  tech- 
nique and  shows  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture as  the  technique  becomes  perfected. 

The  19B8  fires  did  not  destroy  an  ex- 
oeptlonally  large  volume  of  timber,  but 
other  resouroa  damage  resulted  which  makes 
them  ooetly.  Zn  several  oases  wh^re  timber 
was  killed,  plans  have  already  been  made 
for  Mlv»|in|  it. 

A  new  lookout  tower  and  house  was  built 
on  Indian  Ridge  this  ysar  as  a  replacement. 
Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a  new  lookout 
house  on  Pujl  Mountain  in  1000.  This 
mountain  Is  familiar  to  many  of  the  Waldo 
L«ka  visitors. 

Our  aohlevementa  In  alnsh  burning  were 
very  gratifying  In  that  we  burned  all  of  the 
areas  of  current  slash  m  well  as  several  areas 
which  had  been  carried  for  several  years. 
A  total  of  5.500  acres  of  clear-cut  slash  was 
burned  by  Forest  Service  and  operator  crews. 
In  most  oases,  excellent  bums  resulted  and 
the  areas  were  left  In  an  almost  Ideal  con- 
dition for  reforesting. 

Private  landowners  having  slash  within 
the  protective  boundary  were  equally  as 
successful  in  the  handling  of  their  slash 
areas. 

As  previously  stated,  most  of  the  slash 
remaining  on  the  reservoir  projects  was 
burned  during  the  fall  period.  These  two 
projects  had  a  total  slash  acreage  of  4.100. 

KNOINXXKINQ    ANO    SOAO   CONSTKUCTIOIf 

Road  surveying  and  designing  by  Forest 
Service  crews  are  now  being  accomplished 
for  all  of  our  major  timber  sale  roads.  We 
are  getting  started  on  the  Job  of  staking  the 
location  for  construction  by  the  timber  pur- 
chasers. The  doing  of  this  work  by  Forest 
Service  crews  makes  possible  better  esti- 
mating for  all  concerned.  Also,  it  elimi- 
nates much  of  the  delay  in  starting  road 
construction  after  purchase  of  the  timber. 

Some  work  has  been  done  In  controlling 
roadside  brush  by  spraying.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  application  of  a  dormant  spray  will 
prevent  sprouting  or  leafing  in  the  spring. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  con- 
tracted for  the  paving  of  11  miles  of  the 
Belknap  Springs  Forest  Highway  which  was 
recently  graded.  It  Is  hoped  grading  of  the 
several  miles  remaining  in  the  middle,  and 
which  was  cleared  this  past  year,  will  be 
accomplished  this  year.  This  will  provide 
an  all  weather  route  between  the  McKenzie 
and  the  South  Santlam  Highways  and  a 
more  direct  route  Into  much  of  eastern 
Oregon. 


The  following  la  »  list  of  our  1058  accom- 
plishments: 

I.  Road  surveyed  for  Forest  Service  de- 
sign. 187. 

a.  Road  looated  for  operator  deelgn.  20 
miles. 

3.  Road  built  under  timber  sale  contract, 
144  mUea. 

4.  Estimated  value  of  road  built  by  oper- 
ators. 84,446,000. 

5.  Bridges  built  by  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  9. 

.    8.  Bridges  built  by  Foreet  Service.  2. 

7.  Major  culverts  bought,  for  installation 
by  purchasers,  34. 

8.  Road  mainUlned  by  purchasers,  050 
miles. 

0.  Road  maintained  by  Foreet  Service. 
650  miles. 

10.  Trails  maintained  by  Forest  Service, 
1.140  miles. 

II.  Telephone  lines  maintained  by  Forest 
Service.  000  miles. 

13.  Radios  maintained,  175. 

13.  Vehicles  malnUlned.  129  unlU. 

WtLLAUrm    NATIONAL    rOBCST    OnUKTOIT 

Forest  supervisor's  office,  Post  Office  Build- 
ing. Post  Ofllce  Box  1373,  Eugene,  Oreg.  (DI 
4-5291). 

Robert  Aufderhelde.  forest  supervisor. 

Edward  L.  Psltier,  timber  management. 


Warren  M.  Praaaantln,  fire  control. 
Edwin  C.  Stout,  engineering. 
Loyd  Branaford,  recreation  and  other  land 
use. 

Clyde  L.  Quam.  administrative  officer. 
DUtrict  rangers:  Alvin  L.  Sorsetb.  Uotroit 
district  (Detroit  552),  Detroit.  Oreg.;  Orval 
Jaw,  Caacadla  district  (Sweet  Home,  Em- 
pire 7-3828).  Foster,  Oreg.:  Raymond  L. 
Hornbeck.  McKenzie  dUtrlct  (Blue  lUver. 
Valley  2-3483),  McKenzie  Bridge,  Oreg.;  Ed- 
ward W  Anderson,  Blus  River  district  (Blue 
River,  Valley  3-3510,  Blue  River.  Oreg.;  Ralph 
U.  Worstell.  Lowell  district  (Lowell.  Webster 
7-3114).  Lowell.  Oreg.;  Stanley  I.  Undl.  Oak- 
ridge  district  (Oakrldge.  Sunset  2-1721), 
Oakridge.  Oreg.;  W.  David  Kolb.  Rlgdon  dis- 
trict (Oakrldge,  Sunset  2-3051).  Oakridge. 
Oreg. 

For»$t  itatittica 
County:  Aert» 

Clackamas . — — .  814 

Douglas -.        50. 028 

Jefferson .  832 

liana...........— —————     9fli,  028 

Unn.....— .......      404,  814 

Marlon 137. 828 


Total 1.818.848 

Of  this  forest  total,  over  one-third  (820,300 
acres)  Is  in  areas  either  reserved  from  timber 
cutting  or  not  suited  to  timber  production. 


WiUamett$  National  Fort$t  r«c«ipU  and  txptnditurtt,  ftteal  year  1988 


Nntlnnnl  forcit  i>rotootlon  end  monaiement  (InoludM  brush  dUposal).. 

FIfflUIni  Inrfot  firm 

Fointt  (M^iit  cniitrol. 

Uouil  liMil  trail  RyutPin,  oonitniotlon  and  inalnt«>nanoe , 

Cooperatlv*  deixMtu  (Includlnf  tlmtcr  drposlU  for  itsnd  imprevt. 


ircnl) 


National  forest  rooelpta  to  torsst  reserve  fund. 
Total 

Total  operating  receipts  and  c ipendltures..... 


(1)  a  Operattnit  tspcndltursa 

b.  Kstlmntpd  annual  depreciation  on  rnndi,  trails,  and  other 
improvement!!  In  place  on  June  30,  IBM 


Amount  by  which  receipts  exceed  operattng  expenditures, 
plus  estimated  dcprtclatlon , 


Reoslpts 


lUli.tia 


317.071 
1.364.  (Ml 


8,8II,1M 


B,eai.iS8 


1.110^  748 

iOA.  873 


X  017,  no 


«.04&,810 


li])endltur«e 


Operating 


1007.  ATO 

iua,ui8 

10S,M8 


1.310.748 


lavem 


1108. 1 


m,wt 


•18,  na 


1048.  MS 


>  Briish  disposal  deposit 

NoTK.— Durlns  the  fl.<<cal  year  ending  June  30,  lOW,  we  cut  IS.MO.flOO  board  feet  of  timber  vahied  at  MA3.1  .V  on  lands 
having  O.  &  C.  status  (rornierly  controverted)  mit  which  are  administered  t>y  the  toreRt  service.  This  revenue  Is  not 
Included  In  this  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  but  merges  wltb  otber  O.  4c  C.  receipts  for  distribution  ot  75 
percent  to  the  O.  &  C.  counties. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  national  forest  re- 
ceipts is  distributed  to  the  countiee  in  which 
national  foreet  land  is  located  for  roads  and 
schools.  Distribution  from  the  Willamette 
National  Forest  receipts  was  as  follows: 

Clackamas 81. 109. 19 

Douglas 64.  703.  38 

Jefferson...... ...... . .  1, 004. 30 

Lane 1, 230.  731.  78 

liinn 593,  701. 11 

Marion 175. 001. 08 


Total 2,068.020.77 

The  above  payments  amounted  to  approz- 
Imately  81.25  per  acre  for  each  national- 
forest  acre  in  each  of  the  above  six  counties. 
Adding  76  percent  of  the  8463,165  of  revenue 
from  the  O.  &  C.  lands  gives  a  total  return  In 
excess  of  $1.60  per  acre. 

PosTLAND,  Orco..  February  4. 1959. 
Mr.  RoBOiT  AurDXRHXiDX. 
Forest  Supervisor, 
Willamette  National  Forest, 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

Dkas  Bob:  I  want  to  express  to  everyone 
on  the  Willamette  National  Forest  my  ap- 


preciation for  the  wonderful  Job  you  have 
done  during  1068.  The  annual  report  that 
you  Just  sent  to  me  glvaa  good  evidence  of 
this  excellence. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  timber  salss  accomplishments, 
which  were  In  excess  of  your  plans.  That  Is 
a  situation  which  did  not  prevail  on  every 
forest,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  real  credit  to  the 
teamwork  and  leadership  you  have  devel- 
oped. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  making 
progress  in  recreational  Improvement  work 
although  I  realize  that  the  funds  are  not 
sufficient  to  do  the  necessary  Job. 

I  know  that  your  fire-control  record,  while 
It  suffered  this  year  statistically,  did  not 
suffer  in  terms  of  the  strong  effort  you  must 
have  made  to  control  the  138  firee  that  you 
had  to  cope  with. 

Please  accept  my  beet  wishes  for  1059.    X 
hope  that  you  are  fully  recovered  from  your 
recent  hospitalization  and  that  you  will  now 
continue  to  enjoy  good  health. 
Sincerely. 

Ricwaan  L.  Nkubbbobi. 

United  States  Senator. 
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A  REACTION  AGAINST  TYRANNY 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  Issue  of  HumAn  Events  contains  an 
article  defining  the  term  "reactionary." 
This  article  was  written  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Synon,  a  California  Industrial  aecldent 
commissioner,  who,  I  understand.  Is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  California  news- 
papers. His  discourse  on  just  what  Is  a 
reactionary  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  of  us.  and  I  aisk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  Inserted  In  the  Riooao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou). 
as  follows: 

A  RBAcnoM   AoAtNar  Ttbamht — Vyn  Bkx 
Callko  a  Naics 

(By  John  J.  Synon) 

I  do  a  column  for  a  downsute  dally  wboee 
publisher  recently  told  me  I  am  one  of  the 
moet  reactionary  characters  he's  ever  known. 

Be  runs  my  stuff.  I  think,  because  hs 
geU  a  kick  out  of  the  oocaslonal  blue  furlee 
I  manage  whenever  my  nape  Is  rubbed  the 
wrong  way.  My  low  flashpoint,  he  says,  stirs 
up  his  readers.  Which  is  reason  snougb  for 
him  to  print  me — he  eells  pspers  for  a  liv- 
ing.   But  why  eall  me  a  reaetlonaryT 

Literally,  I  Buppoae  I  am.  Wholsntf  OoXj 
the  dead  dont  react. 

Tet  the  stinflng  phraaa  rings  In  my  ears, 
for  there  is  nothing  hidebound  about  me. 
Certainly  I'm  against  Indlaorlmtnata  foreign 
aid.  Who  in  bis  right  mind  Isnt— bueketing 
dollars  all  over  the  world  like  madmen  slop- 
ping a  billion  hogsf  And.  yea,  I  am  oppoaed 
to  eompulsory  unionism.  I  think  It  out- 
rageous, this  forcing  people  against  their  will 
Into  private  organtaattons.  Ooaeadiag  theee 
views,  are  they  enough  to  pin  a  label  on  met 

What  la  the  definition  of  a  raaotlonaryf 
I  dont  know  and  I  cant  find  out  I  oan  tall 
you  what  an  agghaad  Is.  a  New  Dealer,  a  mug- 
wump, a  know-nothing.  I  even  ramenber 
what  Demoerate  were.  But  I've  never  eaen  a 
denmtion  of  a  political  raaetlonary.  ona  I^ 
accept. 

I  keep  plowing  around  for  a  definition,  for 
eome  little  succinct  phrase  that  wUI  salve 
my  editor-bruised  feeUngs.  but  I  cant  find 
one.  The  best  I  can  do  is  much  too  long. 
By  whatever  title,  this  U  my  creed:  Tou  let 
me  alone  and  111  let  you  alone. 

Does  that  make  me  a  reactionaryt  I  eall 
my  publUher  friend  a  Socialist  and  I  can 
prove,  by  Webster's  dictionary,  that  he's  a 
Socialist.  On  the  other  hand,  he  calls  him- 
self a  Democrat  but  I  defy  him  to  prova 
that. 

I  eall  myself  a  Bapublloan.  and  when  Z 
want  to  emphasise  what  I  am  I  call  myaelf 
a  "black  Republican."  I  do  that  even  though 
the  blood  of  my  Virginia  ralatlvee  changes 
eyde  whenever  I  do.  The  Republican  Party 
was  bom  to  free  men.  our  black  people,  and 
because  I  haver,  t  forgot  that  historical  fact 
Z  call  myself— despite  ths  wincing  of  those 
who  are  forced  to  assoclau  with  me  I  call 
myself  a  black  :iepublican. 

I  remember  Low  my  party  oama  into  being 
and  I  couldn't  be  anything  else,  for  I  be- 
lieve with  all  my  heart  that  every  man 
should  be  free,  the  captain  of  his  soul. 
Which,  parenthetically.  Is  why  I  oppose  com- 
pulsory unionism.  And  since  we  prefer  an 
orderly  socletr  (I  suppose  we  prefer  civiliza- 
tion), with  freedom  mtist  go  responsibility. 
The  two  are  inexorably  coupled.  What  sort 
of  fre«<lom  la  It  when  a  person  shucks 
responsibility?  Somebody  must  assume  the 
burden  you  dodge  and  If  you  refuse  it,  then 
you  must — to  maintain  order — taice  direc- 
tion from  another. 

The  Sociaiuts  press  for  ths  abdication  at 
ret.ponslbiUty.  of  personal  Uberty.    They  say, 
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la  return,  you  shall  have  a  planned  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  euphemism,  you  must  know, 
for  a  much  plainer  phrase.  It  means,  "Tjet 
uncle  tell  you  what  to  do." 

Who's  uncle?  "Uncle"  is  a  bunch  of  egg- 
head Jerks  who  havs  no  understanding  of 
your  problems  as  an  Individual  and  care  less. 
They  look  at  the  broad  picture,  and  you 
with  your  problems  at  home  and  at  tha 
butcher  shop  have  no  meaning. 

Today  they  ect  the  price  of  your  pork 
chops  and  of  your  milk  and  they  do  it  so 
as  to  make  them  prohibitively  costly.  How 
long  since  the  butcher  has  given  you  a  savory 
soupbone  for  the  dog?  Or  a  peppennlnt 
stick  for  Junior?  And  the  sales  Mama 
once  knew  are  things  long  gons.  There  was 
a  day  when  shopping,  next  to  the  honey, 
moon,  was  ths  greatest  thriU  in  Mama's  life. 
That  bargain  hunter  par  excellence  could, 
in  2  days  of  cagy  foraging,  save  Papa  half 
the  bill. 

No  longer.  They've  got  Mama  fair-traded 
nigh  into  echisoplu«nla. 

When  I  was  a  boy.  before  the  era  of  tha 
common  man.  a  workman  labored  and  was 
paid.  And  what  hs  got  wss  his.  brother,  all 
his.  for  he  had  earned  it.  The  man  who 
worked  for  wages  had  no  more  oonneetloa 
with  the  ux  collector  than  presently  ha 
has  with  sputnik. 

When  I  was  a  boy.  a  man  who  worksd  for 
wagee  had  heard  of  the  tax  collector,  sura, 
but  gave  him  no  paraonal  application  for  ha 
knew  no  direct  taxation  and  the  indirect 
bite  was  so  imall  as  to  make  It  Inoonsaquan- 
Ual.    Government  meant  little  to  him. 

What  happened?  The  man  who  praaantly 
works  for  wages,  even  the  poorest,  works 
8  months  every  year,  just  to  feed  that 
Insatiable  Moloch,  tha  fadaral  Oovarnmant. 
Tha  bast  ha  eaa  axpaot  In  return  Is  soma- 
thing  they  eall  eoclal  aeourlty.  And,  yea, 
you  gueeeed  it.  I'm  against  that.  too. 

Z  don't  remember  the  exact  figures,  rm 
no  statistician,  yet  X  recall,  (or  every  dollar 
Joe  the  Drudge  pays  in  ha  will  take  out  80. 
nxayba  20.  I  don't  know,  eome  outlandish 
sum.  There  is  nothing  squal  to  that  this 
Bide  of  Reno.  Think  of  it.  80  to  1.  Bven 
the  racetracks  don't  pay  off  like  that,  mora 
than  once  or  twloe  a  meat — not  If  they 
want  to  stay  in  business.  Then  how  does 
the  Federal  Oovemment  do  it? 

Kasy.  They've  got  the  "broad  picture**  In 
mind  so  they  steal  It  by  tha  billions  from 
others — and  from  the  very  beneficiaries 
they  pay  It  to.  Already  the  thing  is  dish- 
ing out  more  than  it  is  taking  in.  and  in  the 
future  the  outgo  will  mount  until  the  differ- 
ence becomes  astronomical.  And  where 
will  the  difference  come  from? 

Why,  through  greater  and  greater  taxa- 
tion, by  floated  Oovernment  paper,  paid  for 
by  the  depreciated  ciurency — where  else? 

And  yet  this  thing  was  sold  to  the  people. 
Is  being  sold  now.  as  a  form  of  Insurance. 
I  oppoee  eoclal  security  as  we  know  it  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  my  Government 
working  a  confidence  game  on  the  people. 

That  makes  me  a  reactionary.    So  be  It. 

Xvery  dispassionate  person  who  sver  tried 
to  teach  me  eomethlng  of  life  told  me  lib- 
erty Is  ths  greatest  treasure  of  them  all. 
And  every  bit  of  history  I've  ever  read  ham- 
mers home  their  meaning.  X  remembered 
their  words  in  the  twenties,  when  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  by  the  mlllloiu  starved  to 
death  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
tend  for  themselves. 

And  Z  remembered  when  our  State  De- 
partment issued  its  white  paper  trying  to 
make  me  believe  the  Red  Chinese  were 
agrarian  reformers,  and  Z  remembered  and 
cheered  the  courage  of  the  free  Chinese 
vhen  Chiang  threw  out  old  Vinegar  Joa 
StUwelL  And  later,  in  Laos  and  across  the 
world  in  Xast  Berlin  and  *  bit  later  la 
Hungary.  I  ramambered. 


Z  remembered  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  never  felt  them  outmoded.  And  Z 
dont  think  them  outmoded  now.  raaotlao* 
ary  though  I  may  be. 

How  oan  a  perecm  forget?  Having  re- 
membered as  the  lighte  of  the  world  grew 
dim.  how  can  I  forget  as  Z  see  our  home- 
grown tyrants  stealing  upon  my  own  per- 
sonal freedom?  Z  cant,  nor  shaU  Z.  For 
it  makes  little  difference  to  me  how  you 
stesil  my  liberty  so  long  as  you  steal  It. 

What  essential  difference  Is  there  between 
a  labor  camp  and  forced  membership  In  a 
trade  imlon?  There  1*  only  a  difference  In 
degree,  for  in  neither  case  is  the  individual 
aUowed  to  exercise  his  "InaUenabla"  right 
of  free  choice. 

And  to  this  Z  react. 

Z  have  no  mind  to  harp  on  labor  unlona, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  infringers  on  our 
liberty.  Their  counterparts,  the  employers 
who  conspire  with  union  boaeee  to  bUk  tha 
consumer,  ars  no  better.  As  the  labor  chiefs 
drive  to  compel  every  wage  earner  to  Join 
their  ranks,  so  buslneaamen  aometlmes  tell 
the  boaaea  to  out  down  the  number  of  firms 
In  an  Industry,  so  that  those  left — thoaa 
playing  ball  with  tha  tin  lone  oan  ohaiga 
monopoly-siaed  prices. 

There  Is  but  one  hope,  there  haa  always 
been  but  one  hope,  and  that  la  In  tha  fl|^k 
for  tha  rlghU  of  the  IndlvlduaL 

We  mtiat  never  quit. 

Zf  we  give  way  to  tha  eynlo  and  wait  for 
the  ax  to  fall,  then  Indeed  there  Is  no  hope. 
For  a  number  of  raaaons,  material  and 
moral,  wa  have  to  keep  on  fighting.  And 
If  they  bast  us  today,  well  beat  than  to- 
morrow. 

Z  have  no  dealra  to  be  a  plush  euahloa 
slave,  as  antlolng  as  that  may  aound,  for 
suoh  slayaa— having  no  volea  of  thatr  own— 
have  a  way  of  losing  their  oushloas.  After 
all,  theee  eggheads  who  do  the  planning  are 
Incapable  of  creating  sAythiag,  and  unlsea 
you  create  for  them  they  wont  have  the 
wharawlthaU  to  slaka  old  Moloch's  thirst. 

Whan  tha  planners  have  reached  tha  last 
farthing  of  your  earned  doMar,  what  then? 
Who  is  going  to  do  ths  creating?  Not 
me— there  Is  nothing  In  It  -for  ma.  And 
not  you  either,  and  for  the  vary  same  raa- 
eon.  Tet  the  day  will  come  when  the  laat 
oent  Is  controlled,  unices  we.  fight  on. 

This  land  of  ours  was  buUt  on  hope  and 
certain  asstumncee.  Zf  a  man  worked,  pro- 
duced,  he  could  keep  what  he  earned,  do 
as  hs  pleased  eo  long  as  hs  did  not  Imping* 
on  another.  This  was  the  meaning  of  tha 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  fireball 
that  lit  Uberty 's  torch,  that  brought  tie  to 
the  top  of  the  heap.  Without  hc^>e  of  gala 
for  effort  expended,  there  is  no  hope.  And 
without  hope,  no  life  worth  the  Uvlng. 

Reactionary.  Indeed. 


POLITICAL  PARTIBS 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  th« 
latest  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Byenlnf 
Poet  contains  an  editorial  which  I  believe 
merits  consideration  of  all  those  who 
seek  political  ofBce  and  who  are  Interest- 
ed  in  the  continued  well-being  of  a  po- 
litical party.  Significantly,  the  editorial 
bears  the  title  "A  Party  Can  Change  Its 
Image;   But  Will  the  Public  Buy  it?** 

The  editorial  notes  that  "there  are  mil- 
lions of  other  people  to  whom  the  Re- 
publican Party  looks  like  an  organiza- 
tion of  middle-of-the-road  folks  who  are 
worried  about  what  is  happening  to  the 
dollar  and  wonder  if  we  really  need  to 
give  away  quite  so  much  money  to  for- 
^gners."  I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

A  Paktt  Osm  OnAHom  m  Ibcaob;  sut  Wnx 
TH«  PtJBUC  Bxrr  It? 
Boom  people  are  becoming  Increasingly 
restlTe  over  aU  thla  talk  about  Images. 
Hardly  a  day  pa—ee  without  a  newspaper 
coliunnlst  or  a  politician  demanding  that  the 
Republican  Party,  the  motion -picture  in- 
d\utry.  the  Old  South.  United  States  Steel, 
and  Vlue  President  Nixon  should  do  some- 
thing about  their  Images. 

One  trouble  with  becoming  tmduly  con- 
cerned about  one's  Image  Is  that  nobody  Is 
entirely  sure  what  It  U.  The  Democrats  and 
leftwlng  propagandists,  for  example,  have 
terrified  a  lot  of  Republicans  Into  believing 
that  their  party's  Image  Is  a  fat  old  pluto- 
crat who  lives  on  dividends  and  hates  the 
workers.  This  may  be  the  image  of  the 
OOP  as  conveyed  to  some  people,  mainly 
liberal  Democrats  and  some  professors  In 
college-economics  faculties;  but  there  are 
millions  of  other  people  to  whom  the  Re- 
publican Party  looks  like  an  organization  of 
middle-of-the-road  folks  who  are  worried 
about  what  is  happening  to  the  dollar  and 
wonder  if  we  really  need  to  give  away  quite 
■o  much  money  to  foreigners. 

Anyway,  while  the  leaders  of  various 
groups  are  bvisy  revising  their  Images,  the 
pubUc  mocks  up  Its  own  Images  of  people 
and  parties,  relying  less  on  clay  from  public- 
relations  pottery  works  than  on  such  Infor- 
mation it  can  get  on  the  subject  being 
Imaged,  us  Walter  WtocheU  used  to  put  it 
when  printing  a  birth  notice  4  or  6  months 
In  advance.  The  leftwlng  effort  to  establish 
the  Image  of  Senator  Harkt  P.  Btrd  of  Vir- 
ginia as  a  slave  driver  in  an  apple  orchard 
was  a  flop.  People  like  or  dislike  the  Sena- 
tor according  to  their  views  on  economy  In 
government.  The  leftwlng  did  manage  to 
set  up  an  image  of  Vice  President  NncoN 
which  they  vised  to  stick  pins  in,  and  some 
of  the  Vice  President's  admirers  think  he 
should  counter  with  an  image  more  attrac- 
tive to  leftwlngers.  Actually,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
done  pretty  well  by  Just  being  himself. 

Labor  Leader  George  Meany's  image  Is 
pretty  good,  not  because  of  anything  the 
Image  mongers  have  done  for  him,  but  be- 
cause he  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  lets  peo- 
ple know  it.  The  man  who.  when  so  many 
■o-called  leaders  were  slobbering  over  Mlko- 
yan,  indicated  that  he  wouldn't  give  the  80- 
Tlet  slave  driver  the  time  of  day  makes  his 
own  Image  without  professional  help. 

And  speaking  of  labor  leaders,  look  at 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  He  has  the  worst  possible 
Image.  Judges,  grand  Juries,  Senate  com- 
mittees, ordinary  cltieens  denounce  him 
dally.  The  Jail  door  yawns,  but  does  not  slam 
on  him.  If  all  the  smear  experts  In  tbe  Na- 
tion had  gone  to  work  to  give  Jimmy  Hoffa  an 
image  that  would  stop  a  clock,  they  couldn't 
do  any  better  than  he  has  done  for  himself. 
But  as  far  as  we  know,  Hoffa  has  hired  no 
men  in  gray-flannel  suits  to  devise  a  new 
and  nicer  Hoffa  image.  He  Just  lets  the  old 
mug  ride. 

The  result  Is  that  the  teamsters  greet 
Hoffa  whenever  he  emerges  from  a  committee 
hearing  or  a  grand-Jury  room  with  shouts  of 
"He's  our  boy."  and  ballots  to  match.  This 
creates  an  unpopiilar  image  for  th**  Team- 
sters Union  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, but  up  to  now  nothing  has  been  done 
to  inconvenience  Hoffa  and  his  allies.  If  an 
image  like  Hoffa's  upsets  so  few  people,  why 
should  the  COP.,  or  even  the  maneatlng 
shark,  have  Its  image  lifted? 


THE  FEDERAL  BX7DOET 

ICr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  followed  with  great  inter- 
est the  controversy  over  the  Federal 
budget  during  the  past  few  weeks. 


I  t>»<«^  the  debate  is  very  useful  I 
hope  it  may  lead  to  some  reduction  in 
nonessential  spending  which  is  so  urg- 
ently needed. 

To  date  these  discussions  have  been 
useful  primarily  because  they  are  be- 
ginning to  show  how  Congress  has  lost 
effective  control  over  the  rate  of  Federal 
spending. 

There  are  signs  that  the  debate  is 
throwing  a  Uttle  light  in  a  few  dark 
comers  where  tremendous  back  door 
spending  and  other  expcjaditures  out- 
side of  effective  control  are  hidden. 

In  this  connection  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  relative  to  authority  to  spend 
from  public  debt  receipts  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  such  dark  comer  Is  the  growing  con- 
trivance to  evade  both  appropriation  review 
and  control  by  writing  final  authority  to 
spend  from  Pederal  debt  receipts  directly 
into  substantive  law. 

We  can  count  upward  of  $200  bUllon  pro- 
vided for  expenditure  through  thU 
method — outside  of  appropriation  control- 
since  inception  of  the  modernized  version  of 
this  technique  for  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

This  total  assumes  the  $0.1  billion 
budgeted  for  the  current  year,  and  Includes 
$25  billion  In  unused  authority  remaining 
in  unexpended  balances,  and  $163  bllUon 
provided  to  Federal  spending  agencies  as  of 
last  June  30 — $97.7  billion  In  initial  expen- 
diture* and  $64.9  billion  in  refundlngs. 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  Great 
sums  of  this  money  have  gone  into  Pederal 
spending  programs  financed  out  of  revolving 
funds.  Some  of  this  money  has  been  used 
over  and  over  again — each  time  with  neither 
appropriation  control  nor  review. 

In  fact.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate 
gross  spending  out  of  these  revolving  funds 
financed  out  of  the  Federal  debt,  but  the 
total  runs  to  tmtold  billions. 

Authority  to  spend  from  debt  receipts  is 
only  one  of  the  numerous  methods  of  by- 
passing effective  appropriation  control  now 
In  practice,  but  It  rates  first  examination 
because  Its  characteristics  are  doubly  damn- 
able. 

It  not  only  circumvents  the  appropriation 
process;  but  by  Its  nature  authority  to  spend 
from  debt  receipts  Is  a  statutory  mandate  to 
Increase  the  Federal  debt  by  every  dollar 
drawn  out  of  the  Treasiury  imder  this  type  of 
spending  authorization. 

When  use  of  debt  receipts,  instead  of  ap- 
propriations, is  authorized  by  law  to  finance 
a  spending  program,  the  effect  Is  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  other  Treasury  receipts,  such  as 
those  from  taxes;  the  debt  must  be  Increased 
under  the  law. 

I  siispect  that  many  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  perhaps  some  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  never 
waa  an  appropriation  for  the  $3,760  mlUlon 
British  loan. 

Under  this  loan  expenditures  totaling 
$2,050  million  were  made  In  fiscal  year  1947 
and  $1,700  million  In  1948,  at  the  conven- 
ience and  desire  of  the  British  Government, 
and  charged  directly  into  the  American  Fed- 
eral debt. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  purposes  of 
the  British  loan.  I  cite  It  at  this  late  date 
only  as  an  example  o*  one  type  of  Federal 
spending  outside  the  appropriation  process. 
And,  like  too  many  Pederal  loans  of  all 
kinds,  payments  on  the  British  loan  in  terms 
ot  botn  principal  and  Interest  have  been 
made  neither  in  full  nor  on  time. 


It  U  contended  tlMt  anthogrlty  to  spend 
from  debt  receipU  la  used  largely  to  finance 
programs  involving  Federal  loans,  and  when 
the  loans  are  repaid  the  receipts  may  be  used 
to  reduce  the  debt. 

In  theory  this  may  sound  plausible.  But 
I  assure  you  that  It  over-simplifies  the  man- 
ner In  which  these  programs  work. 

And.  as  chairman  o€  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  was  called  upon  last  year  to 
raise  the  statutory  debt  limit  twice  within 
6  months,  I  suggest  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  American  taxpayer  sho\ild  rely 
on  this  theory  with  confidence. 

The  nature  of  programs  generally  financed 
by  this  method  raises  questions  as  to 
whether,  when,  and  if  so  by  how  much,  the 
Federal  debt  Is  re<*uced  by  repayments  from 
the  agencies  Involved. 

Agencies  authorised  to  draw  on  Federal 
debt  receipts  are  usually  Oovemment  cor- 
porations or  so-called  biulness-type  opera- 
tions engaged  in  long-term  loans  or  advances 
In  the  fields  of  housing,  business,  agricul- 
tural surpluses,  foreign  aid,  etc. 

In  most  cases,  when  the  funds  are  drawn 
down  frcMn  the  debt,  the  money  Is  deposited 
in  agency  revolving  funds  from  which  the 
locuos,  advances,  etc..  are  made.  But  when 
the  agency  collects  repayments  the  money 
does  not  go  to  the  Treastiry  for  reduction 
of  the  debt.  It  goes  back  Into  the  agency 
revolving  fund  for  reuse. 

When  the  agencies  do  make  payments  to 
the  Treasury,  it  Is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
be  refunded,  refinanced,  or  followed  by  re- 
quests for  new  debt  spending  authority. 

BtatemenU  that  these   agencies  cost   the 
Government  nothing,  or  that  they  are  mak- 
ing money,  should  be  accepted  with  caution. 
In  the  first  place  the  Government  should 
not  do  business  with  taxpayers  for  a  profit. 

In  the  second  place,  the  ultimate  cosU  of 
these  agencies  are  difficult  to  determine  even 
in  liquidation.  You  can  measure  a  snake 
when  It  U  dead,  but  the  complex  financial 
structure  used  for  many  of  these  programs 
defies  determination  of  profit  or  loss. 

The  old  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
U  the  example  usually  held  up  as  a  success- 
ful operation  which  paid  back  Itt  loans. 
Patient  examination  of  lU  complicated  liqui- 
dation now  U  raising  doubts  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  accomplished  under  conditions  o< 
hoiulng  scarcity  and  rising  Inflation. 

Except  for  admlnutratlve  expense  limita- 
tion, the  appropriations  committees  have 
little  reason  to  know  most  of  these  debt 
spending  agencies  exist — tinUl  they  get  in 
trouble. 

But  when  they  work  thenwelves  Into  a  po- 
sition where  they  cannot  pay  their  debts  to 
the  Treasury,  they  hasten  through  the  ap- 
proprlaUons  commltteee  with  reqxMSts  to 
wipe  out  the  debt. 

They  do  this  In  one  of  two  ways.  They 
either  request  approprUtlons  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  of  the  Treasury  to  restore  Im- 
paired capital,  or  they  request  canceUatlon 
of  their  notes  held  by  the  Treasury. 

In  either  case,  the  effect  U  shotgun  action 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

Since  the  establishment  of  RFC.  $20.8  bll- 
Uon of  debt  owed  to  the  Treasury  by  these 
agencies  has  been  wiped  off  the  books  by 
this  process— nearly  $18%  billion  In  note 
cancellations,  more  than  $4^  billion  In 
restoration  of  capital.  Cash  recoveries 
against  these  note  cancellations  to  date  have 
totaleU  less  than  $3  billion. 

More  than  $12  billion  of  debt  owed  the 
Treasury  by  RFC  was  canceled.  Restora- 
tion of  capital  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  totaled  more  than  $4.8  bllUon. 
and  $3.3  bmion  of  CCO  notes  have  been 
canceled. 

These  debt  spending  agencies  ean  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  orthodox  appropriation 
control  procedure.  This  fact  U  conclusively 
demonstrated     by     experience     with     Rural 
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Bectrlfleatloa  Admlnlatrstioo  and  Farmers 

Home  Administration. 

Both  of  these  agencies  make  loans.  Both 
are  authorised  to  spend  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts, but  the  amoxmts  they  ean  spend  are 
determined  under  regular  appropriation  bills, 
subject  to  annual  review  and  oontrbL 

When  repayments  are  collected  by  these 
agencies,  the  money  goes  directly  into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  acciimulate  ooUectlons  for 
reuse  outside  of  appropriation  control  in 
some  autonomo\is  revolving  fund. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  practice  of 
authorizing  expenditures  by  Federal  agencies 
outside  of  appropriation  control  la  coming  to 
light  In  the  current  controversy. 

I  commend  Senator  Stxom  Thxtkmons  of 
South  Carolina  and  Representative  Howaso 
BytTTH  of  Virginia  for  Introducing  bills,  in 
the  Senate  and  House  respectively,  seeking  to 
curb  sub  rosa  financing. 

There  are  other  practices  which  contribute 
to  Ineffective  expenditure  control  through 
the  appropriation  process,  such  as  building 
up  huge  unexpended  balances,  permanent 
appropriations,  contract  authority,  use  of 
foreign  currencies,  etc. 

A  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  to  bring 
order  and  reeponslblllty  out  of  ttxi  fi'cal  leg- 
UlBtlon  Jungle  we  have  allowed  to  grow  up. 

I  chall  have  more  to  say  on  these  subjects 
and  some  proposals  to  make  in  the  very  near 
future. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INDIVID- 
UAL SENATOR— ITS  DISINTEGRA- 
TION. PART  n— THE  DETERMINA- 
TION OP  SENATE  DEMOCRATIC 
POUCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  this  speech  in  the  spirit  which  I 
think  was  extremely  well  described  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson],  our  majority  leader,  when  he 
spoke  a  week  ago  last  Saturday  night. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  not 

be  discxuslon.  debate,  dissension,  and  dis- 
agreement. That  Is  the  rl^ht  and  the 
strength  of  free  men. 

This  Is  In  the  Democratic  trrdltlon.  It  la 
In  the  great  tradition  of  freedom  to  disagree. 
I  pray  it  always  wUl  be.  We  have  It  In  the 
D.8.  Senate,  and  we  have  It  In  tlie  Democratic 
Party.    This  Is  a  part  of  our  htsrltage. 

We  have  o\a  fights;  we  keep  them  in  the 
open  and  talk  them  out.  Then  united  we 
stand. 

In  that  spirit  I  should  like  to  continue 
and  say  that  this  is  the  second  in  my  se- 
ries of  speeches  on  the  dismtegration  of 
the  right  and  duty  for  til  Democratic 
Senators  to  determine  our  party's  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  February  23  I  contended  that  the 
decision  of  our  leadership  not  to  call 
caucuses  in  recent  years  of  all  Demo- 
crats for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
legislative  program  has  destroyed  this 
right  and  duty.  The  absence  of  Demo- 
cratic caucuses  Is.  of  course,  funda- 
mental. 

It  is  also  widely  recognized  and  con- 
ceded. 

What  has  not  been  discussed  is  the 
way  policy  is  In  fact  deteimined  in  my 
party  in  the  Senate. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  Democratic  pol- 
icy in  the  Senate  is  made  entirely  on 


an  ad  lib.  off-the-culf  basis.  The  initia- 
Uve  as  well  as  the  final  decision  is  al- 
most always  resolved  by  the  majority 
leader  himself  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
judgment  of  what  is  desirable  and  what 
is  possible. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  individual 
Democratic  Senator  doesn't  play  a  part 
in  determining  policy.  His  individual 
vote  and  whatever  influence  he  may  have 
that  goes  beyond  his  individual  vote  is 
a  factor  in  the  n:.ujority  leader's  calcu- 
lus. But  it  is  tlie  majority  leader  who 
does  the  computing  of  the  possible.  And 
the  critical  point  is  that  he  does  it  with- 
out the  overall  conscious  guidance  of 
Senate  Democrats  either  in  caucus  or 
in  policy  committee.  It  is  my  position 
that  this  is  an  uimecessary  delegation  of 
responsibility  by  Democratic  Senators. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  democratic  legis- 
lative bodies  throughout  this  country  and 
the  world,  no  such  delegation  is  foimd 
necessary  for  action. 

I  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in 
State  legislatures  in  this  country  and  in 
parliamentary  bodies  elsewhere. 

So  today  I  shall  try  to  establish  that 
the  policy  committee  usually  does  not 
and  the  majority  leader  usually  does  in 
fact  decide  Senate  Democratic  policy. 
Secondly,  I  will  discuss  the  consequences 
of  this  on  the  Senate  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  delil>erative  and  educa- 
tional bodies.  Here,  tco,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  individual  Senators  are  seri- 
ously involved.  And.  of  course,  the  con- 
sequences on  the  understanding  of  our 
Government  by  our  own  people  and  per- 
sons throughout  the  world  is  great. 

THX  rOLICT  COMMTTTES 

Congress  has  made  only  one  effort 
in  recent  years  to  create  a  law  that 
would  provide  a  framework  within  which 
the  policies  of  our  parties  could  be  deter- 
mined. Extremely  exhaustive  and  thor- 
ough hearings  were  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress some  13  years  ago.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  law  setting  up  policy  com- 
mittees that  emerged  from  these  hear- 
ings is  a  httle  complicated,  because  the 
bill  introduced  following  the  original 
committee  report  and  which  set  up  pol- 
icy committees  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress was  defeated  in  the  House  after 
having  passed  the  Senate.  After  this  re- 
jection of  poUcy  committees  in  both 
Houses,  policy  committees  for  both  par- 
ties were  set  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  about  to  say 
is  not  intended  in  criticism  or  deroga- 
tion of  anyone.  There  Is  nothing  per- 
sonal in  these  ronarks.  These  pohey 
committees  were  set  up  before  our  pres- 
ent Democratic  leadership  was  elected. 
Therefore,  this  Is  something  established 
in  the  past.  The  members  of  our  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  include  men  who 
are  among  the  most  illustrious  who  have 
ever  served  in  this  body.  Their  char- 
acter and  ability  is  beyond  questioiL 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  simple  truth 
that  there  is  no  visible  similarity  what- 
soever between  the  purposes  of  the  policy 
committee  as  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report  on  which  the  idea  of  policy  com- 
mittees was  originally  conceived  and 
what  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
appears  to  tie  doing:. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  golnff  to  read  the 
preamble  to  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions that  proposed  the  creation  of  policy 
committees  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganisation  of 
Congress  on  March  4. 1946: 

strong  recommendations  were  made  for 
fonnal  expression  witliin  the  Ckmgrass  of  the 
main  polldea  of  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.  These  rec(»nmendations  caUed  for 
some  mechanism  which  could  bring  about 
more  party  accountability  for  policies  and 
pledges  announced  and  made  in  the  na- 
tional platforms  of  the  major  poUtlcal  par- 
ties •  •  •  only  through  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  people  by  their  support  of 
poUtlcal  pcurties  on  the  basis  of  their  plat- 
form pledges  can  the  majori^  wiU  be  deter- 
mined. 

So  a  prime  purpose  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee according  to  the  c(xnmittee  re- 
port was  to  serve  as  a  mechanism  for 
translating  platform  promises  into  law. 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
role  of  the  party  caucuses  within  Con- 
gress to  serve  as  an  intermediate  agency 
between  the  people  who  vote  RepubUcan 
or  Democratic  and  the  RepubUcan  or 
Democratic  p>olicy  committees. 

It  then  recommends  that  the  policy 
ccmimittee: 

First: 

Formulate  the  overall  legislative 'policy  ot 
the  two  parties. 

Second: 

Meet  frequently  to  consider  Its  role  in  ex- 
pediting consideration  and  passage  of  mat- 
ters pledged  to  the  people  by  their  party. 

Third: 

On  issues  where  party  policy  Is  Involved 
the  decisions  of  these  policy  committees 
would  be  formaUy  announced  in  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  and  formal  records  would 
be  kept  of  such  decisions.  No  member  of 
either  party  would  be  required  to  follow 
such  announced  party  policy  except  as  he 
chose  to  do  so.  Each  member  would  be  free 
to  vote  as  he  saw  fit,  but  the  record  of  his 
action  would  be  available  to  the  public  as  a 
means  of  holding  both  the  party  and  the 
Individual  accountable. 

Fourth: 

Membership  on  all  policy  e(»nmlttee« 
would  automatically  expire  at  the  close  ot 
each  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  a  single  one  of  these  recommenda- 
tions has  been  followed  even  in  peut  by 
the  Democratic  poUcy  committee  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  all  of  them 
have  been  ignored. 

Of  course  under  the  law  the  Senate 
policy  committees  can  OF>erate  exactly 
as  they  see  fit.  Ttiey  have  no  legal,  and 
of  course  they  have  no  moral  obligation 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  report  I  have  quoted.  This 
is  because  the  Senate  policy  committees 
were  set  up  after  the  original  bill  was 
defeated.  I  am  sure  the  wise  and  ex- 
perienced men  on  the  policy  committee 
are  acting  in  complete  accordance  with 
their  own  excellent  Judgment — and  I 
mean  this  sincerely— on  how  they  can 
l>est  serve  their  party  and  country.  But 
It  cannot  be  denied,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  great  preponderance  of  testimony 
before  the  committee  that  recommended 
the  establishment  of  policy  committees 
in  the  first  place,  the  recommendations 
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of  the  committee  itself  In  Its  report  and 
virtually  all  the  visible  and  evident 
thinking  that  has  been  done  on  this  mat- 
ter supports  a  policy  committee  that 
would  establish  and — what  is  just  as  im- 
portant— communicate  to  all  party  Sen- 
ators— the  party's  policies.  It  is  true 
tliat  these  policies  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report  were  to  have  been  broadly 
outlined  in  general  in  caucus.  And  of 
course  no  caucuses  have  been  meeting 
to  provide  these  broad  general  guide- 
lines. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  consider 
how  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
does  in  fact  operate.  I  said  it  was 
within  the  framework  which  was  rec- 
ommended in  the  committee  report.  It 
la  not  a  discussion  of  how  the  policy 
committees  should  operate,  because  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  operates 
privately.  It  Is  not  easy  to  discover  how 
It  operates.  But  fortimately  an  unusu- 
ally competent  political  scientist.  Prof. 
Hugh  Bone,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, has  conducted  a  conscientious 
Investigation  of  the  policy  committees 
and  has  published  his  findings  in  the 
American  Political  Science  Review — 
that  was  in  June  of  1956.  and  more  re- 
cently he  has  updated  his  study  In  a 
1958  publication  entitled  "Party  Com- 
mittees and  National  Politics." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  Dr.  Bone 
finds  out  about  the  policy  committee: 

First: 

Nowhere  have  the  Democrata  set  down  the 

functions  for  their  policy  committee. 

Second: 

In  talking  with  Senators  and  their  as- 
■istants  one  finds,  some  Senators  find  the 
committees,  particularly  the  Democratic 
committees,  do  very  little,  while  others  pvir- 
port  to  see  a  few  real  achievements.  This 
Is  because  of  the  absence  of  standards  for 
Judging  what  the  committees  are  supposed 
to  do  and  can  do. 

Third: 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
poUcy  committees  are  misnamed.  They 
have  never  been  policy  bodies  In  the  sense 
of  considering  and  Investigating  alternatives 
of  public  policy,  and  they  have  never  put 
forth  an  overaU  congressional  party  pro- 
gram. The  oonunlttees  do  not  assume  lead- 
ership in  drawing  up  a  general  legislative 
program  but  consider  certain  proposals  on 
an  ad  boo  basis  as  they  arise  or  are  due  for 
consideration  on  the  floor.  Some  Important 
policies  receive  little  or  no  dlscxisslon  in  the 
committee,  and  only  rarely  have  committees 
labeled  their  decisions  as  party  policies. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  Bone  finding. 
Professor  Bone  states: 

Pourth: 

On  Capitol  HiU  the  usefulness  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  policy  committees  are 
recognized  in  three  fields:  Service  and  re- 
search— 

The  Democratic  policy  committee  staff 
does  this  for  the  majority  leader  not  in- 
dividual Senators- 
education — 

Since  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee aa  such  does  not  communicate  with 
other  Democratic  Senators  except  in 
providing  vote  cards  after  roll  call  votes 


on   the  Senate   floor,   this  function  Is 

limited— 

and  legislative  scheduling. 

In  this  respect  Bone  finds: 

Scheduling  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word 
involves  discussion  of  strategy,  decision  aa 
to  sequence  and  consideration  of  timing. 
Neither  policy  coounlttee  as  a  committee, 
appears  to  have  gone  into  these  matters  with 
any  degree  of  regularity. 

Fifth: 

Policy  committee  sessions  are  meetings 
of  some  of  the  mun  of  power  In  the  Senate 
at  which  political  strategy,  policy,  program, 
and  adverse  other  matters  are  discussed. 

Sixth.  Meetinfrs  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  are  private.  No  re- 
ports of  any  kind  are  made  to  other 
Democratic  Senntors. 

I  again  quote  Professor  Bone: 

Seventh: 

Chairman  Ltitoon  Johnson  more  than  his 
predecessors  has  jjercelved  the  policy  com- 
mittee as  a  strategic  device  and  weapon. 
The  committee  is  used  to  set  up  issues  In 
a  way  that  will  pormit  a  maximum  number 
of  Democrats  to  go  along  with  the  position 
of  the  leadership. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Professor  Bone 
brings  to  this  study  the  objectivity  of 
an  expert  and  disinterested  observer.  At 
the  same  time  Professor  Bone  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  that  Senators  who  have 
served  in  this  body  and  on  the  policy 
committee  for  many  years  could  provide 
impressive  contiadictlon  of  his  descrip- 
tion if  they  wish  to  do  so.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  refutation  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  follow  that  we  should  re- 
examine the  arf  ument  that  Is.  I  admit, 
honestly  made  by  a  number  of  shrewd 
and  experienced  Senators  and  Senate 
observers  that  the  party  caucus  should 
not  make  policy  because  the  Democratic 
ipolicy  committee  already  does  it  and 
does  it  better  than  a  caucus  could.  The 
fact  is  that  the  policy  committee  makes 
and  purports  to  make  no  overall  party 
policy. 

In  all  fairness.  Professor  Bone  and  Dr. 
Malcolm  Jewell,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  another  political  scientist 
who  has  devoted  much  time  and  study 
to  the  policy  committee,  far  from  being 
critical  of  the  majority  leader  or  the 
policy  committee  praise  both.  I  think 
they  would  both  contend  that  under 
Senator  Johnson's  leadership  the  policy 
committee  has  contributed  more  than 
ever  before  to  the  achievement  of  Demo- 
cratic unity  on  ciltical  Issues  and  beyond 
this  to  broad  bipartisan  unity  on  issues. 

And  of  course  the  members  of  the 
policy  committee  are  indeed  unusually 
important  in  determining  the  nature  of 
Democratic  policy  in  the  Senate.  Be- 
cause they  are  influential  men  in  the 
Senate  they  are  prime  factors  in  the  ma- 
jority leader's  calculus.  He.  not  they — 
and  this  is  the  absolute  and  vital  dis- 
tinction— takes  the  fimdamental  initia- 
tive to  determine  what  in  his  judgment 
is  possible  In  the  Senate.  He,  not  they, 
determines  the  overall  program  and  the 
timing  of  that  program  in  the  Senate. 
He,  not  they,  decides  whether  the  Demo- 
cratic party  platform  or  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Democratic  advisory  com- 
mittee  should  or   should   not   bec<Hne 


touchstones  of  party  policy.  And  he, 
not  they,  determines  that  the  whole 
membership  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate  should  not  be  called  into  the 
traditional  caucus  to  pass  on  some  or 
any  of  the  party's  policies. 

Mr.  President,  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure Is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
great  bulk  of  testimony  that  was  heard 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Congress  and  the  report 
and  recommendations  that  grew  out  of 
that  testimony. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  Is  really  not  a 
question;  It  is  a  comment  I  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  a 
comment,  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  defend  to 
the  last  ditch  the  right  of  any  individual 
Senator  to  speak  about,  to  criticize,  or 
to  seek  to  correct  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate,  or  to  strengthen  any  of  the  pol- 
icymaking processes  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  completely  in  agreement  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
should  exercise  those  rights  and  vig- 
orously. I  do  not  wish  what  I  have  to 
say  to  be  in  any  way  construed  as  deny- 
ing this  right  to  any  Senator  or  as  dis- 
couraging him  from  making  such  com- 
ments. 

Since  I  was  directly  connected,  to- 
gether with  the  predecessor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished jimior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  late  Senator  Robert  La  Follette. 

Jr. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Is  taking  part  In  the  colloquy, 
because  he  was  the  cochalrman  of  the 
Joint  committee — the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  committee — and  It  was  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  who  had  much 
to  do  with  the  hearings,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  Member  of  Congress,  on 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  must  deny  that 
compliment.  The  former  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  the  moving  force,  and,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  was  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate before  the  House  acted. 

I  believe  It  should  be  made  clear  for 
the  record  that  the  suggestion  and  rec- 
ommendation for  a  policy  committee 
was  contained  in  the  bill  of  Senator 
La  Pollette  which  was  passed  by  this 
body.  It  provided  for  policy  committees 
In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  accepted  the  bill  with  that  pro- 
vision. 

There  were  some  60  or  70  innovations 
in  procedure,  as  the  bill  was  an  omnibus 
bill.  When  the  bill  reached  the  House, 
it  was  my  difficult  Job  to  try  to  get  It 
to  the  floor  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session.  The  then  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  is  the  present  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  then  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Joi  Martin,  took  a  strong 
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position  against  poUey  committees  for 
the  House  of  Representativen. 

The  bill  was  not  defeat«d;  It  was 
amended.  The  section  providing  for 
policy  committees  was  stricken  from  the 
bill.  The  mechanics  were  that  the 
House  bill  was  substituted  for  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  But  In  so  doing,  not  being  able 
to  legislate  for  the  Senate,  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  House  to  strike  out  the  en- 
tire paragraph,  since  it  included  the 
language  relating  to  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  It  was  too  late  in  the  ses- 
sion for  the  bill  to  go  to  conference; 
consequently,  the  bill  was  passed  with- 
out the  provisions  for  policy  committees. 

The  Senate  quickly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion setting  up  a  policy  cotmnittee.  It 
did  not  include  any  endorsement  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  original  commit- 
tee. It  was  merely  a  rush  Job  to  give 
the  Senate  a  chance  to  try  out  a  policy 
committee. 

I  disagree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  the  policy 
committee  has  been  an  IneCfective  bit  of 
mechanics.  Certainly  it  has  not  reached 
the  stratospheric  position  which  the 
dreams  of  so  many  authors  of  bills  some- 
times contemplate.  But  I  may  say. 
based  on  my  experience  of  some  21  years 
in  watching  the  Senate  operate,  and 
some  8  years  of  membership  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  I  have  never  seen  a  time  when 
the  policy  as  determined  by  the  leader- 
ship— and  by  that  I  mean  the  majority 
Members  of  the  Democratic  Party — has 
been  so  clearly  expressed,  so  easily  identi- 
fied, and  so  well  known  to  the  public  as 
it  has  been  during  the  year.s  of  the  in- 
cumbency of  the  present  majority 
leader. 

I  have  served  under  other  majority 
leaders.  In  those  days  it  was  difScult 
to  learn  what  the  Democratic  Party  pol- 
icy was,  because  It  was  all  over  the  lot. 
There  was  no  focal  point.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  Identifying  it.  That  was 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  we  had 
recommended  for  Inclusion  in  the  Re- 
organization Act  provision  designed  to 
insure  that  party  responsibility  and 
party  accountability  should  be  Identi- 
fiable on  the  fioor  of  each  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
maintain  that  party  policy  is  announced 
or  indicated  in  any  way  by  the  policy 
committee  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  an  Individual 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  not  had 
much  trouble  in  learning  what  the  party 
policy  is.  Sometimes  the  party  leaders 
do  not  agree  with  my  ideas,  but  that  is 
partly  my  fault,  because  I  have  failed 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
requesting  to  be  heard  by  the  policy 
committee. 

Certainly  the  majority  leader,  who  is 
our  normal  means  of  0(xnmunication 
with  the  policy  committee,  is  always  open 
to  me.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inner  circle;  I  am  a  relatively 
junior  Senator;  but  I  have  never  found 
a  day  when  I  could  not  commimlcata 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  have  also 
found  that  such  communlcstioas  receive 
consideration;  and  later,  whea  proposed 


legislation  was  reported,  it  would  reflect, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  those  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  cite  to  me  a  single 
example.  In  either  the  83d.  the  84th,  or 
the  85th  Congress,  when  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  Party  was  expressed  in 
any  kind  of  communication  to  Senators, 
or  can  he  give  me  an  example  or  an 
instance  in  which  party  policy  was  de- 
clared in  advance  and  was  known? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  party 
policy  was  rather  clearly  known  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  everyone  in 
the  Press  Gallery.  The  policy  of  the 
party  was  made  known  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  especially  the 
persons  who  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  Houses. 

During  the  years  of  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson].  I  do  not  think  anyone, 
from  the  page  boys  to  the  doormen  to 
the  members  of  the  Press  Gallery,  Radio 
Gallery,  and  Periodical  Gallery,  has  had 
much  trouble  In  learning  what  position 
the  leadership  was  taking  on  whether  to 
bring  up  a  civil  rights  bill,  such  as  was 
done  in  1957  for  the  first  time  in  about 
90  years,  or  to  learn  the  stand  of  the 
party  concerning  other  matters  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

When  the  majority  leader  teUs  me 
that  he  plans  to  call  up  an  airport  bill 
or  some  other  bill,  I  can  depend  upon  it 
that  party  action  has  been  taken,  and 
that  the  bill  will  come  to  the  floor  with 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  Party 
policy  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  still  ask  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  give  me  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  party  policy  which  has 
been  promulgated,  expressed,  commimi- 
cated,  or  made  known  in  any  way.  I 
ask  him  what  our  policy  now  is  on  the 
budget.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  favor  a  balanced  budget 
or  an  imbalanced  budget?  Do  we  want 
a  surplus?  Do  we  favor  increasing 
taxes?  Do  we  favor  decreasing  taxes?  I 
have  not  heard  any  policy  expressed  by 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  this 
year  or  last  year  on  those  subjects. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  attended  the  last  two  caucuses 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  at  the  opening 
of  this  session  and  the  opening  of  the  last 
session,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes;  I  did 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  not  the  ma- 
jority leader  at  both  caucuses  lay  before 
all  of  us  what  our  policy  should  be  for  the 
rest  of  the  coming  year,  and  enumerate 
the  items  one  by  one? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  made  an  excellent  speech,  a  speech 
which  was  released  by  him  to  the  press. 
But  I  did  not  hear  anyone  say  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
the  86th  Congress.  Perhaps  it  was.  It 
was  an  expression  by  the  most  Influential 
man  in  the  Senate  of  his  viewpoint  on  the 
kind  of  program  we  should  have.  There 
was  no  request  for  discussion.  There  was 
no  DOti(«  expressed  that  it  should  be  ap- 


proved or  disapproved.  It  was  not 
broken  down  in  any  way.  There  were  no 
agenda  for  considering  how  we  should 
proceed. 

The  majority  leader  made  an  excellent 
speech,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  sometime  in  mid- 
November,  after  the  election,  endorse,  in 
effect,  what  the  majority  leader  endorsed 
as  the  program  for  this  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  made  this 
statement,  because  It  is  something  which 
has  been  haunting  me  to  some  extent.  I 
stated  to  Jack  Bell,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  that  it  was  an  excellent  program. 
I  thought  It  was.  But  I  had  no  Idea  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  "the"  program; 
that  that  was  all  which  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  was  no  proposal  for  civil 
rights  or  for  aid  to  education.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  action  being 
taken  on  those  measures.  But  I  would 
not  expect  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
make  a  press  release,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  entire  coimtry,  and  which 
would  be  read  by  all  Senators,  and  ex- 
pect It  to  be  imderstood  that  it  was  the 
Democratic  policy  for  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  recall  offhand  what 
happened  to  the  calendar  last  year,  espe- 
cially what  biUs,  if  any,  were  held  back? 
Does  he  recall,  most  particularly,  what 
was  the  action  of  the  policy  committee — 
so  long  as  we  are  on  that  subject,  and 
before  we  go  to  the  standing  commit- 
tees—on the  three  Supreme  Court  bills 
concerning  which  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion and  some  dissension?  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  recall  that  the 
policy  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  reported  those 
three  bills? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recall  that  the 
bills  were  reported.  They  were  on  the 
floor  for  debate.  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  an  established  Democratic 
Party  policy  on  those  bills.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  came  to  a  decision  on  them 
on  the  floor;  no  policy  on  them  was 
commimicated  to  me,  although  I  heard 
rumors  that  the  majority  leader  took  a 
certain  position  or  another  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  understand  that  the 
position  of  the  leadership  was  one  way 
or  the  other  on  those  bills? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  but  no  policy 
was  communicated  to  me. 

I  say  the  policy  should  be  communi- 
cated to  all  Senators:  but  insofar  as  the 
fiscal  program  of  the  Government,  and 
so  forth,  are  concerned,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  communication  regarding 
what  our  policy  is  or  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  a  policy  were 
laid  down,  would  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin follow  it? 

^Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  would  be  very, 
very  much  Influenced  by  it.  Once  the 
policy  Is  laid  down,  we  can  debate  it 
and  can  amend  it;  and  then  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  will  be  in  a  position  to 
do  something  about  it. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  why  do  It  in 
privftte  or  In  caucus  or  behind  dosed 
doon?  Why  not  do  It  in  the  open,  in 
public,  so  all  of  u«  can  debate  it  and 
diacuss  It? 

Ur.  PROXMIRE.  Then  let  us  do  that 
But  I  am  pointing  out  that  that  is  not 
being  done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  floor  has  hlatorlcally  been  the  place 
whnre  matters  are  debated  and  decided. 
But  now  they  are  not  decided  on  the 
floor.  Instead,  they  are  decided  in  pri- 
vate, over  the  telei^one.  with  a  few  of 
the  t<H>  Members,  by  and  large.  No 
doubt  that  is  a  very  efficient  procedure; 
but  I  believe  such  matters  should  be  de- 
cided on  a  much  broader  basis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  mention  any  proposals 
made  to  the  policy  committee  which  the 
policy  committee  did  not  bring  to  the 
floor  for  debate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  bills;  and  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  one  bill  on  which  I  felt  the  policy 
should  have  been  handled  on  the  floor. 
I  shoiild  have  liked  to  have  an  (vpor- 
tunity,  somehow,  in  some  kind  of  cau- 
cus, to  express  my  position  on  that  bill. 
I  frequently  stated  my  position  on  it  on 
the  floor.  It  is  a  bill  providing  for 
massive  Federal  aid  for  education. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  did  report  such 
abilL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh.  yes:  and  the 
bill  was  amended.  The  Senator  frcun 
Michigan  submitted  his  amendment,  and 
It  received  some  votes.  Of  course,  on 
the  floor  we  can  always  attempt  to  amend 
proposed  legislation;  but  there  Is  an 
enormous  difference  and  a  great  dis- 
advantage when  one  has  to  submit 
amendments  against  the  committee  and 
•gainst  the  leadership,  and  when  one 
must  put  himself  in  such  a  position  that 
the  leadership  is  pretty  much  constrained 
to  go  against  him,  because  the  leader- 
ship has  to  go  along  with  tlie  committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  if  a  bill  does 
not  suit  an  individual  Senator,  then,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said, 
such  a  Senator  has  a  right  to  propose 
amendments  to  it  on  the  floor.  But  cer- 
tainly each  Senator  Is  equal,  and  has 
a  right  to  do  what  he  wishes  to  do  on 
the  floor,  in  the  open,  and  to  address  the 
whole  coimtry. 

Now  let  me  ask  about  keeping  back 
proposed  legislation:  Last  year  was  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  interested  in 
getting  the  Chicago-Lake  Michigan 
drainage  bill  broiight  to  the  floor  for 
consideration? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  blU  came  on 
the  floor  for  consideration,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  did  object  to  its  coming  on 
In  quite  the  form  in  which  it  did.  I  did 
my  best  to  oppose  that  bill.  However, 
I  do  not  contend  that  I  have  any  more 
power  than  any  other  Senator  has.  In 
fact.  I  have  far  less  than  most  have.  I 
exercised  my  rights,  under  the  rules,  to 
do  what  I  could  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  I  thought  was  against 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  too  modest,  because,  as  I 
recall  the  outcome  oi  that  particular 
measure,  he  was  very  successful  in 
stopping  it. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  ttie  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MONRONE7.  Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  from  Wiaeonsin  yidd  again, 
so  that  we  may  revert  to  the  matter  oC 
policy  committees  versus  caucuses? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  seems  to  attribute  to  the  Re- 
organization Act  the  fact  that  we  put 
more  trust  and  confidence  in  caucuses, 
and  that  because  the  caucuses  have 
been  so  successful,  the  policy  committee 
was  to  be  an  arm  of  tlie  caucuses.  I 
should  like  to  clear  up  that  pomt  by 
stating  that  both  Senator  La  Pollette  and 
I  looked  to  the  policy  commltteee  as  a 
means  of  centralizing  and  making 
known  the  party  policy  on  individual 
Issues  as  they  came  before  the  committee. 

This  was  after  we  had  observed  the 
failure  of  caucuses  to  bring  about  any- 
ttiing  except  a  further  diflusion  of  party 
policy.  This  was  voiced  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers who  would  announce  to  the  press 
their  own  ideas  and  their  own  recollec- 
tions about  wliat  was  said  in  a  private, 
closed  caucus. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  that  point,  let 
me  call  attention  to  page  12  of  the  re- 
port of  the  La  Pollette -Monroney  com- 
mittee, in  t '  3  sixth  paragraph,  where  we 
find  the  following: 

Under  the  American  oarty  system  there  are 
always  two  main  groupe.  each  checking  the 
other  and  offering  the  choice  of  alternative 
courses  of  action.  Around  these  two  groupe 
Congressmen  can  rally  and  express  them- 
selvea.  helping  in  party  cauctises  to  deter- 
mine the  poUcy  for  their  group. 

That  Is  set  forth  in  the  report  which 
was  submitted  by  the  committee  heeded 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  Sen- 
ator La  Follette;  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  a  rather  emphatic  expression  of  the 
desirability  of  having  the  parties  meet 
in  caucus  and  make  responsible  decisions 
and  communicate  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we  had  reUed 
on  the  party  cauciis  system,  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  a  policy  com- 
mittee. However,  there  was  recognition 
of  a  failure  to  meet  at  regular  mtervals — 
let  us  say  monthly — in  caucus,  to  bring 
about  anything  other  than  utter  chaos 
by  such  party  caucuses,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  therefore  we  tried  to  formalize 
the  system  of  party  responsibility  and 
accountability  in  party  policy  commit- 
tees. 

The  one  thing  I  believe  we  have  failed 
to  do  is  to  provide  that  all  policy  com- 
mittees shall  automatically  expire  at  the 
close  of  each  Congress.  The  failure  to 
make  such  a  provision  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me.  But,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  law,  I  think  they  have  been 
entirely  Justified  in  using  the  old  senior- 
ity system  for  everything  that  transpires 
In  regard  to  c<Mnmittees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  Certainly,  and  Z 
have  said  so. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  I  believe  that 
if  all  members  of  the  policy  committees 


were  to  resign  tomonvw.  Vber  woold  be 
reelected  the  next  day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly:  I  do  not 
questkm  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  bdieve  we  shotild 
concern  ourselves  with  the  election  of 
new  Senators  to  the  poUcy  committees, 
rather  than  allege  a  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem. New  Members  should  be  elected  to 
them,  anyway. 

I  believe  the  present  system  Is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  system  of  caucuses  which 
once  was  used;  and  I  thilnk  the  action 
now  being  taken  is  helping,  both  for- 
mally and  Informally,  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  Senators  who  are  interested 
enough  to  communicate  with  members 
of  the  policy  committee  or  with  the  lead- 
ership, in  order  to  help  establish  the 
policy  which  Senators  wish  them  to 
discuss. 

Personally.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  party  policy  com- 
mittee to  permit  me  to  go  before  that 
committee.  That  is  my  duty.  If  I  have 
an  important  issue.  I  certainly  should  re- 
quest that  in-ivilege.  In  order  to  lay  the 
matter  before  those  who  are  the  party 
leaders.  I  Intend  to  urge  that  we  take 
up  the  matters  of  high  interest  rates, 
tight-money  policy,  and  the  $2  billion 
excess  in  the  public  debt  I  think  these 
are  matters  on  which  the  Democratic 
policy  should  speak,  and  should  speak 
with  firmness. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can  come  forth 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  with  some 
well-packaged,  neatly  wrapped  decisions 
and  say,  "This  is  the  Democratic  Party 
policy  for  this  year."  All  of  us  are  rea- 
sonable, and  we  know  that  the  policy  and 
the  situation  chtuige  from  day  to  day. 
We  know  that  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  not  able  to  get  together  in- 
stantly on  all  questions.  They  are  no 
more  able  to  do  this  than  are  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

As  for  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  I  do  not  believe  It  proper  for  any- 
one to  take  the  view  that,  because  that 
act  has  not  been  iM?plled  in  the  way  we 
recommended,  it  is  a  travesty  of  congres- 
sional reorganization.  The  Congress  has 
already  gone  far  more  than  half  way  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  what  that 
act  was  designed  to  do;  and  from  my 
communications  with  the  policy  com- 
mittee and  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
know  that  all  Senators  have  a  right  to  go 
before  them  and  to  urge  that  their  views 
be  made  parts  of  the  party  policy.  Re- 
fusing this,  we  still  have  the  right  to 
advise  on  policy,  as  I  Intend  to  do  on  the 
tight  money  issue,  and  as  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  do  on  the  tight 
money  issue,  or  on  the  wasting  of  money 
In  the  President's  budget  while  refusing 
school  aid  or  aid  for  depressed  areas.  I 
believe  the  mechanism  Is  there,  and  if  the 
Senator  will  cooperate,  it  will  be  there 
to  get  a  party  voice  on  these  Important 
questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  Is  excellent  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  all  Senators  who  feel  very 
strongly  on  legislation  may  go  before  the 
policy  committee  and  make  their  position 
known.  I  did  not  know  It  before.  It 
was  not  eommunicated  to  me.  Perhaps  it 
known  by  oUier  Senators.   What  the 


Senator  has   said   Is   constructive    and 

helpful. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  he  would  favor  making 
the  deliberations  of  the  policy  committee 
available  to  other  Senators,  so  they  can 
come  into  the  policy  committee  when 
they  wish,  and  so  they  can  observe  what 
Is  going  on.  or  appear  if  they  desire. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  policy  committee  is  open.  It 
has  always  been  open  to  me.  and  I  am 
sure  to  others  who  have  asked  for  the 
privilege.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  sdeld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  corrobo- 
rate what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  said.  Any  time  the  Senator  desires 
to  appear  before  the  policy  committee 
he  may  do  so.  That  privilege  is  available 
to  every  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  always  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  am  a  Junior  Senator,  too.  During  the 
6  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  that 
has  been  the  custom.  I  imderstand  it 
will  continue  to  be  the  custom.  It  ap- 
plies to  every  other  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  be  realistic 
about  this  matter,  as  I  understand,  the 
policy  committee  meets  on  Tuesdasrs, 
or  at  least  regularly  on  some  day  during 
the  week.  The  committee  meets  for 
lunch.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be 
an  Imposition,  and  be  perhaps  a  little 
brash,  for  a  Junior  Senator  or  for  a  S;n- 
stor  who  has  not  been  here  long  to  in- 
vite himself  to  limch  with  these  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
cannot  see  how  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  majority  side  could  be  Invited 
to  come  into  the  small  dining  room  in 
which  I  understand  the  policy  commit- 
tee meets,  and  take  peirt  of  the  fare  there 
available.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  notice 
the  policy  committee  would  want. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  Senator  is  in- 
vited to  come  at  any  time.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween a  Junior  Senator  and  a  senior 
Senator.  If  one  is  a  Senator,  that  is  all 
the  requirement  necessary.  Inciden- 
tally, we  all  pay  for  oiu:  luncheon  our- 
selves. Many  Members  come  after  the 
luncheon  is  over  and  make  their  pleas 
or  express  their  desires  about  a  particu- 
lar matter  imder  discussion.  There 
never  has  been  steamrolllng  in  the  policy 
committee.  Any  Senator  may  express 
himself. 

If  the  Senator  will  go  back  to  the 
record  of  the  last  Congress,  he  will  find 
there  were  very,  very  few  bills  that, 
once  reported  out  of  legislative  commit- 
tee to  the  policy  committee,  did  not  reach 
the  floor.  That  includes  every  kind  of 
controversial  biU  one  can  think  of. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  3^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  should 
like  to  say  it  is  fine  to  learn  that  the 
policy  committee  is  open  and  available 
to  all  Senators.  A  real  contribution  has 
been  made,  and  It  Is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  is  the  situation.  However,  that 
does  not  modify  the  principal  point  I 
am  making,  which  is  that,  on  the  basis 
of  observations  of  objective  persons  who 


Uke  the  way  the  policy  committee  and 
the  majority  leader  operate,  the  policy 
committee  Is  not  making  policy.  They 
are  Just  not  doing  it.  I  am  going  to 
pomt  out  why  there  is  no  policy  being 
made,   and   document  that  position. 

1 3^1d  now  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
speak  m  a  sUghtly  lighter  vein  for  a 
moment,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  today  for  the  pro- 
gram he  is  advocating  for  our  friends 
across  the  aisle,  because  he  is  advo- 
cating exactly  what  the  Republican 
Senators  have  been  doing  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  pomt.  they  have  been  doing 
it  for  some  time 

Mr.  BUSH.  Let  me  complete  my  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  simply  have  lunch- 
eon as  a  body  every  Tuesday.  That  is 
the  time  when  any  Senator  may  bring 
up  a  point  with  reference  to  our  policy, 
and  it  is  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  there  are  so 
few  of  them.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  get  along  all  right. 
Let  me  say  this:  Since  we  have  been 
doing  it,  m  the  past  2  years  our  number 
in  the  Senate  has  decreased  from  46  to 
34.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  before  he 
finishes,  this  is  the  most  compelling 
argument  that  I  have  heard  against  my 
position.  It  is  very  persuasive. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  view  of  our  experience, 
let  me  wish  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin luck.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  one  can  see  the 
results  of  the  weekly  caucuses  held  by 
the  Republican  Party  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Their  number  in  this  body  de- 
creased from  47  or  48  to  34.  Let  us 
hope,  because  of  the  caucuses  they  are 
continuing  to  have  weekly,  that  come 
1960.  the  Members  of  their  party  in  this 
body  will  be  still  smaller  in  nimiber. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
stated  that  one  of  the  points  he  wishes 
to  emphasize  is  that  the  policy  commit- 
tee does  not  make  policy.  Of  course  it 
does  not.  The  legislative  committees 
make  policy.  Once  a  bill  Is  reported 
out  of  a  committee  to  the  policy  com- 
mittee, it  Is  up  to  the  policy  commit- 
tee to  get  it  to  the  fioor.  The  Senator 
knows  that  under  the  law  there  are 
only  seven  members  on  the  policy  com- 
mittee. If  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin wants  to  have  that  committee  ex- 
panded, I  suggest  he  Introduce  a  meas- 
ure to  that  effect.  I  assure  him  it  will 
be  given  the  most  earnest  and  serious 
consideration.  At  the  present  time  the 
committee  is  stymied  as  to  the  number 
of  its  members.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  merely  a  file  closer.  I  am 
an  ex  officio  member. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   I  resiune  my  prepared  text 
nn  STaicBiiro  ooaaamm 

Every  Democratic  Senator  has  at  least 
two  major  standing  committee  assign- 


ments. It  is  widely  recognized  that  the 
majority  leader  was  responsible  for  pro- 
posing and  carrying  out  the  reform  that 
made  this  poUcy  possible.  In  doing  this 
the  majority  leader,  of  course,  permitted 
every  Democratic  Senator  to  play  a  sub- 
stantial role  in  determining  the  content 
of  the  legislation  that  comes  before  the 
Senate.  For  this  the  majority  leader  de- 
serves credit.  But  the  role  of  the  com- 
mittee in  determining  ix)Ucy  Is  sharply 
limited,  and.  of  course,  the  committee  is 
not  a  partisan  body.  It  is  bipartisan. 
There  is  rarely  an  attempt  to  determine 
party  consensus  on  legislation  within  the 
committee.  Every  man  interrogates  wit- 
nesses, if  he  wishes,  speaks  in  executive 
session,  and  votes  in  marking  up  bills 
without  any  regard  to  a  party  program, 
because  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  party  program  is.    He  Is  not  told. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean  by  de- 
scribing my  experience  with  this  year's 
housing  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  tell- 
ing fact  about  what  happened  was  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  majority  party,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  that  con- 
ducted the  hearings  and  reported  out  the 
bill,  I  was  never  informed,  and  I  am  still 
not  informed,  on  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  this  year's  Senate  bill 
was  handled  by  the  majority  leadership. 

Superficially,  the  record  shows  that 
S.  57  was  introduced  on  January  9;  that 
the  Banking  and  Cxirrency  Committee 
was  given  its  full  complement  of  mem- 
bers on  January  14;  that  hearings  took 
place  during  the  period  January  22 
through  January  28;  that  the  bill  was 
maiiced  up  diulng  executive  sessions  on 
January  30  and  February  2;  debated  on 
February  4  and  5;  and  passed  on  Feb- 
ruary 5. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  witnesses 
during  open  hearings,  to  participate  in 
putting  the  bill  together  during  execu- 
tive sessions,  and  to  state  my  separate 
views  in  the  report  on  the  biU.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  committee  pro- 
cedures. And  I  have  nothing  but  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  expert-  . 
ness  and  fairness  of  the  Junior  Scoiator 
from  Alabama,  who  managed  the  bill 
through  committee.  But  I  still  remem- 
ber vividly  the  atmosphere  of  haste  that 
permeated  the  committee's  deliberations, 
first  in  scheduling  the  executive  session 
within  2  days  after  the  close  of  hearings, 
and  again  in  rushing  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  debate  2  days  after  the 
committee  completed  its  work  on  the 
bill,  even  though  5  out  of  the  IS 
members  needed  time  for  stating  their 
separate  views  on  various  aspects  of  the 
bill.  I  will  not  say  the  bill  was  rail- 
roaded through,  but  it  was  like  being  in 
a  railroad  station,  being  assured  by  the 
stationmaster  that  the  train  will  stop 
at  the  station  to  take  on  i>assengers, 
while  right  in  front  of  your  eyes  you  see 
the  train  barreling  on  by. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  floor,  the 
senior  Senator  from  CHiio  [Mr. 
Lkvacnxl ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clabk],  and  I  strenuously 
objected  to  this  tremendous  haste  and 
pressure  for  speed,  arguing  that  it  was 
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pointless.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [&Cr.  Clark  J  predicted  accurately 
that  the  House  would  be  unlikely  to 
finish  their  housing  bill  for  some  time. 
But  we  were  called  into  session  the  next 
morning  at  11  ajn..  and  kept  In  session 
until  7:16  pjn.,  and  the  next  day  from 

11  a.m.  until  10:25  p.m.,  or  for  nearly 

12  hours  until  the  bill  flashed  through 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  sta- 
tus of  the  FHA.  financially  speaking,  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
status  of  the  FHA,  it  was  that  the  FHA 
would  have  been  benefited  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  get  the  bill  passed  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  MANSFXELD.  The  FHA  was  get- 
ting pretty  close  to  the  borderline  in  its 
cash;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

TOCt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  not  the  bill 
basically  the  same  bill  which  was  con- 
sidered and  passed  in  this  body  a  year 
ago? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  were  some 
extremely  important  changes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  taken  up  it  was 
the  only  bill  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  airport  bill  was  on  the  cal- 
endar then  or  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No ;  it  was  not 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  presiune  the  as- 
gUtant  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSnGEIiD.  I  checked  the  mat- 
ter, and  at  that  time  the  housing  bill 
was  the  only  bill  on  the  calendar.  Natu- 
ndly,  in  an  endeavor  to  get  a  start,  we 
scheduled  consideration  of  the  bill  as 
soon  as  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
committee,  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
it.  This  may  not  be  the  type  of  bill  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wants,  and  I 
can  imderstand  his  point  of  view.  Some- 
times we  cannot  get  all  we  want  and  we 
have  to  take  the  best  we  can  get.  The 
Senator  knows,  of  course,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  bill  since  it  passed  this  body 
and  reached  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  That  Is  my 
point. 

Mr.  President,  the  day  after  this  enor- 
mously significant  housing  bill  swept 
through,  the  airport  bill  was  taken  up 
and  passed  the  same  day.  From  that 
day.  February  6.  for  a  full  month,  not 
»  single  significant  legislative  matter 
came  before  this  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRO^n^RB.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  wiU 
recall — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has 
looked  at  the  calendar  every  day— that 
for  almost  a  month  there  were  practi- 
cally no  meastires  reported  from  the 
committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.    Exactly. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU3.  If  the  Senator  win 
Vxk  at  the  calendar  aow  he  will  find  that 
there  are  very  few  measures  on  Uie  cal- 
endar, and  most  of  those  are  of  a  pri- 


vate nature.  A  few  of  those  are  con- 
troversiaL  These  private  bills  will  be 
taken  up  at  the  first  available  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  I  look  at  the  calendar,  haphasardly. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  two  pages 
cover  measures  of  that  kind,  which  are 
usually  noncontroverslal.  There  are 
some  controveraial  measures  on  the  third 
page. 

I  believe  the  majority  leader  did  the 
same  thing  today  before  the  Senate  that 
he  did  before  the  policy  committee  last 
week,  which  was  to  announce  what  the 
program  would  be.  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
indicate — and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  if 
I  am  wrong — some  measuies  which  have 
not  yet  been  reported  by  the  committees, 
as  being  scheduled  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess,  if  at  all  possible. 
I  have  in  mind  the  bill  for  extension  of 
the  draft  I  do  not  know  that  the  bill 
has  been  reported  by  the  committee.  If 
it  has  not  been  reported,  I  know  it  ts  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  to  have 
the  bill  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
believe  the  day  mentioned  was  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  of  this  week. 

So  far  as  the  calendar  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  know  what  more  one  could  ask. 
We  have  done  the  best  we  could.  We 
give  consideration  to  the  bills  as  soon  as 
the  biUs  are  reported. 

I  think,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  said,  the  main  func- 
tion of  the  policy  committee  is.  to  get 
the  measures  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, where  all  of  the  Senators  will  have 
an  (q;>portunity  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wiU  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  has  confirmed  my 
whole  point  completely.  My  point  was 
that  there  was  nothing  for  the  Senate  to 
do  for  1  month,  during  which  time  we 
could  have  had  a  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  housing  bill. 

The  housing  bill  still  has  not  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  bill— that  has 
not  passed — has  not  become  law  does  not 
help  the  FHA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  recall 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made 
an  all-out  fight  that  we  should  debate 
and  debate  and  debate  on  the  bill.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  do  that.  Of 
course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  still  has  the  right  to 
unlimited  debate,  if  he  wants  to  use  It 
for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Rxcoro  will 
show  that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin rose  on  February  4  and  requested 
that  the  bill  be  held  up  for  a  day  or  so 
trntil  we  could  get  In  our  minority  views. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  were  not  able  to  go  into  a  thorough 
discussion  Is  that  we  felt  the  bill  was 
hurried  through. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Rains  bin.  the 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  House  of 
Representatives  bill  still  has  not  gone 
through  the  House.  So  that  literally 
nothtaig  was  accomplished  by  this  haste. 
It  Is  true  that  there  was  a  1  week  recess 
or  vacation  period  for  the  eonvenlence 
of  Members  diuinf  the  UDcoln  Birthday 


week.    But.  Mr.  President,  for  all  floor 

legislative  purposes  the  Senate  spent  a 
month  doing  nothing.  There  was  ample 
pmn,  during  this  period  to  pennlt  a  full 
perusal  by  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee report  and  the  hearings  on  the  bous- 
ing bllL  There  was  time  for  a  week  or 
even  3  weeks  of  debate  and  considera- 
tion of  a  complex  bill  deeply  affecting 
the  pubUc  interest  and  costing  the  tax- 
payer heavily. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  return  tar  a 
few  minutes  a  Uttle  later  to  the  conse- 
quences on  this  body  of  the  terrific  pres- 
sure to  hurry  up  and  to  rush  thnnigh 
legislation. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO.  If  the  Senator  really  ob- 
jects to  the  haste  regarding  legislation, 
and  feeb  that  the  national  mterest  is 
being  prejudiced,  he  should  be  c(«nizant 
of  the  fact  that  every  Senator  who  is  a 
Member  of  this  body,  particularly  if  he 
has  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  has  the  ability 
to  see  to  it  that  nothing  is  passed  in  un- 
due haste.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can 
recall  a  nimiber  of  times  when  Senators 
have  felt  that  something  was  being 
rushed  improperly.  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  when  they  had  s\ich  an 
idea,  demonstrate  their  ability  to  see  to 
it  that  the  rush  was  terminated,  and 
that  the  Senate  was  held  in  session  until 
it  was  willing  to  agree  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  does  not  recall, 
but  I  remember  when  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  felt  we  were  being  run  over  when 
a  motion  was  made  to  table  one  of  his 
motions.  After  the  Senate  tabled  the 
motion  the  Senator  informed  the  Senate 
that  all  other  Senators  could  go  home 
and  get  a  good  night's  rest  and  come 
b«u:k  the  next  day.  when  he  would  still  be 
talking — and  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 

I  believe  the  Senator  win  find  that, 
while  there  are  many  things  Senators 
may  not  be  able  to  do.  one  of  the  things 
Senators  can  do  is  prevent  anything  from 
being  rushed  through  in  undue  haste. 
That  is  one  right  I  have  tried  to  preserve 
in  the  Senate.  A  number  of  us  have 
felt  that  way.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
is  his  right,  and  I  hope  it  will  always  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Certainly.  I  may 
say  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Iionlslana, 
any  Senator  may  talk  at  length  on  a 
specific  bill.  But  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  what  I  think  would  be  a  graat 
help  to  the  country  and  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  if  the  leadership 
would  not  put  Senators  in  a  position  so 
that  when  they  talked  about  legislation 
they  would  feel  that  they  were  holding 
up  the  Senate,  standing  in  the  way  of  an 
adjournment  or  a  recess,  and  keeping 
the  Senate  in  session  until  very  late  at 
night  We  were  put  in  this  posltton 
artificially,  so  far  as  the  housing  bill  was 
concerned,  because  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  bill  could  not  have  been  held 
over  unto  after  the  Uneoln  Day  recess. 
That  would  not  have  affected  the  bousing 
mdustry  in  any  way.  Then  we  could 
have  come  to  the  floor,  without  imposing 
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on  any  other  Senators,  for  a  lokgthy 
discussion. 

No  Senator  wants  to  offend  another 
Senator  by  holding  him  away  from  an 
engagement  he  has,  or  from  a  speaking 
engagement  he  has  to  make,  which  would 
be  affected,  and  affected  adversely,  by 
lengthy  debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  that  the  housing  bill,  which  the 
Senator  says  was  rushed  through  so 
rapidly,  actually  was  taken  up  by  unani- 
mous consent.  If  I  recall  correctly,  un- 
der the  nile  it  would  have  been  nec- 
essary for  the  bill  to  lie  over  until  the 
Senate  adjourned  and  came  back  into 
session  on  another  day.  It  was  appar- 
ently not  just  Democratic  policy,  but  by 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  bill  was  taken  up  and  its  pas- 
sage expedited. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  Senator  could  have 
objected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  difficult 
position  a  Senator  does  not  like  to  be 
put  in.  Nobody  likes  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  objecting  to  unanimous  con- 
sent agreements  and  causing  trouble  for 
other  Senators.  One  does  not  like  to 
alienate  his  colleagues.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  asking  Senators  to  do  something 
which  is  offensive,  and  which  they  sim- 
ply will  not  do  by  following  that  pro- 
cedure. That  is  not  the  way  considera- 
tion of  measures  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  LONO.  From  time  to  time  It  has 
been  done  and.  frankly,  in  my  opinion 
we  should  do  it  more. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Why? 

Mr.  LONO.  We  should  object  when 
we  think  objection  is  proper.  We  should 
not  sit  and  decline  to  object  and  then 
later  upbraid  somebody  for  doing  some- 
thing to  which  we  liad  every  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  making 
this  speech  or  this  argument  simply  be- 
cause I  think  the  housing  bill  was 
rushed  through.  I  am  using  the  hous- 
ing bill  as  an  example  of  a  number  of 
bills  which  went  through  like  the  wind 
before  and  which  may  go  through 
quicker  at  this  session.  I  am  going  to 
discuss  a  number  of  bills  in  terms  of 
attendance  and  in  terms  of  hours  of 
rollcalls  and  all  details  as  to  what  hap- 
pened. I  think  we  can  see  that  there 
has  been  a  definite  and  significant 
change  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  change  no 
one  Senator  can  expect  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  or  should  be  expected  to  take 
responsibility  for  as  an  individual. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  leadership 
decision.  That  is  why  I  am  making  this 
M  a  general  statement,  rather  than 
specifically  objecting  to  each  bill  as  it 
comes  up. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  Senator  has  certainly 
selected  a  poor  example  if  he  means  to 
prove  his  case  by  the  housing  bill.  He 
says  that  bill  was  rushed  through  the 
Senate.  The  bill  was  brought  up  by 
unanimous  consent.  When  xmanimous 
consent  was  given,  we  had  the  right  to 
assxune    that    every    Senator,    whether 


Democratic  or  Republican,  was  willing 
to  expedite  the  process  of  getting  to  it 
Immediately,  althoxigh  we  were  bypass- 
ing the  Senate  rules  m  doing  so. 

When  the  majority  leader  felt  that  he 
desired  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session 
and  vote  on  the  bill  on  a  certain  day,  any 
Senator  had  the  right  to  inform  the 
majority  leader,  or  anyone  else,  that  the 
Senate  woxild  not  pass  the  bill  that  night. 
Any  Senator  who  objected  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  could  offer  amendments  and 
insist  upon  quorum  calls,  make  speeches, 
and  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill.  There 
were  many  measures  open  to  him  if  he 
felt  that  consideration  of  the  bill  should 
not  be  expedited  and  that  the  bill  should 
not  be  voted  upon  as  early  as  circimi- 
stances  would  permit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  coiu^e.  individ- 
ual Senators  can  object,  and  stand  in 
the  way  of  leadership  whenever  they  wish 
to  do  so.  I  am  finding  that  it  is  not  a 
particularly  desirable  or  easy  thing  to  do. 

This  drive  to  rush  legislation  through 
committee  and  to  propel  it  to  the  floor 
with  debate  held  to  a  minimum  by  night 
sessions  and  leadership  pressure  to  meet 
a  recess  deadline  not  only  contributes 
further  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  Individual  Senators. 
It  also  prejudices  the  great  role  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  has  traditionally 
played  in  our  history  as  a  deliberative 
and  educational  body. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the 
1959  housing  bill  experience  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  impact  of  leadership  on  in- 
dividual Democratic  members  of  the 
committee. 

S.  57,  at  the  time  of  its  Introduction, 
was  widely  reported  in  the  press  as  the 
Democratic  bill.  It  was  also  made 
known  by  the  majority  leader  that  the 
bill  had  a  high  priority  in  the  legislative 
scheduling  of  bills.  I  agree  that  housing 
iB  an  important  domestic  matter.  But 
so  are  education,  and  a  host  of  other 
subjects. 

It  iB  also  important  for  a  responsible 
party  leadership  not  only  to  find  the 
party  consensus  on  individual  bills — the 
parts  of  the  whole  that  make  up  the 
party's  program  for  the  year — but  also 
to  find  and  express  the  party  position  on 
vital  overall  issues,  such  as  budget  and 
fiscal  aspects  of  an  individual  bilL 

At  the  moment  the  housing  bill  Is 
under  attack  not  so  much  on  its  merits 
as  a  housing  bill,  but  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  overall  budget  and  fiscal 
policy.  The  administration  is  leading 
this  attack  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehen- 
sive set  of  assumptions  and  theories. 

But  the  majority  leadership  can  far 
better  meet  this  attack  on  the  housing 
bill  by  formulating  an  alternative  or 
competing  approach,  which  not  only 
supports  the  specific  bill,  in  this  case  the 
housing  bill,  but  also  sets  forth  the 
majority  party  position  on  a  variety  of 
measures  within  the  general  framework 
of  budget  and  fiscal  policy. 

The  formulation  of  such  an  overall 
budget  and  fiscal  policy  to  support  the 
passage  of  a  pcu^icular  bill  1b  an  appro- 
priate, In  fact  an  indispensable,  function 
of  a  party  caucus. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  should  like  to 
obtam  some  information  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  seeking  more  democracy  in  the 
Senate.  I.  too,  should  like  to  see  more 
democracy  in  the  Senate.  When  the 
Senator  says  that  "the  formulation  of 
such  an  overall  budget  and  fiscal  policy 
to  support  the  passage  of  a  particular 
bill  is  an  appropriate,  in  fact  an  mdis- 
pensable,  function  of  a  party  caucus." 
what  does  he  m  ean?  Does  he  mean  that 
the  party  caucus  should  take  a  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  if  the  party  caucus  could  take 
a  vote,  although  that  would  not  be  es- 
sential. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  How  would  a  pol- 
icy be  formulated  unless  the  caucus  took 
a  vote?  Suppose  the  party  met  in  cau- 
cus for  3  hours.  Unless  the  caucus  took 
a  vote,  how  would  a  policy  be  formu- 
lated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  am  sure  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  pres- 
ent at  meetings  at  which  policies  have 
been  formulated  without  a  vote.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  in  connection  with 
something  as  Important  and  controver- 
sial as  the  policy  we  are  discussing, 
agreement  can  inevitably  be  reached 
without  a  vote.  However,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  an  expression  from  most  of 
the  members  present,  which  shows  what 
the  general  sentiment  is.  I  agree  that 
If  a  precise  expression  of  sentiment  is 
desired,  there  must  be  a  vote;  but  not 
alwaj's. 

The  point  is  that  a  caucus  is  a  desir- 
able way  to  find  out  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Senate  thinks — 
whether  or  not  it  favors  a  balanced 
budget,  for  example.  Suppose  there 
were  a  vote  on  that  question.  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  a  precise,  logical, 
vmderstandable  subject  on  which  thero 
could  be  a  vote. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  us  find  out 
what  the  Senator  is  really  talking  about 
I  have  read  very  carefully  his  speech  of 
several  weeks  ago.  I  have  been  quite 
unable  to  determine  Just  what  policy  the 
Senator  wishes.  First,  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  question:  Does  the  Senator  hon- 
estly believe,  and  will  he  state  for  the 
CoNGRcasioNAL  RscoRD,  that  64  men  can 
meet  and  formulate  a  policy  without  vot- 
ing upon  it?  The  Senator  used  the 
word  "formulate." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  XTnder  most  cirexun- 
Stances,  I  think  that  is  probably  cor- 
rect. Under  most  circumstances,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  vote. 
However,  as  I  previously  stated — and  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  sensible  and  con- 
sistent—there are  certain  subjects  with 
respect  to  which  a  vote  would  not  be 
necessary.  If  we  had  a  caucus  on  some 
question  like  Uie  Berlin  crisis.  I  think  it 
Is  perfectly  understandable  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  some  kind  of  con- 
sensus that  would  be  imanlmous,  with- 
out a  vote.  It  may  be  that  such  cir- 
cumstances are  rare. 
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The  distinguished  Oovemor  of  a 
great  State — not  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin— told  me  that  whenever  his  admin- 
istration had  a  bill  or  proposal  which 
was  considered  to  be  essential,  a  caucvis 
of  the  party  in  the  State  legislature  was 
always  called.     He  told  me  that  never 


Mr.  NEUBERQER.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  when  a  caucus  takes  a  vote 
in  formulating  a  policy,  that  vote  should 
be  binding  on  members  of  the  caucus? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  On  February  23 
the  Senator  cited  to  us  with  great  ap- 


once  did  the  party  lose  a  vote  on  the  proval  the  policies  followed  by  the  Demo- 
floor.  He  said  that  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  voting  or  binding  the  members  of  the 
caucus,  but  rather  a  matter  of  explana- 
tion, a  question  of  all  members  of  the 
party  understanding  what  the  position 

of   the   leadership   was.    and   being    in- 
formed as  to  the  situation. 

I  agree  that  under  many  circumstances 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  a  little  further.  The 
Senator  Is  shifting  the  scenery  on  us.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  or  a  State  legislature.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  language  in  the  Senator's 
own  speech.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  how 
fit  a  Democratic  Party  caucus  would  f ormu- 
late  a  policy  on  the  budget,  for  example, 
or  on  other  fiscal  questions,  without  vot- 
ing on  such  a  policy.  I  wish  the  Senator 
woiild  explain  that  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  tell  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  we  probably 
would  have  a  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  fine. 
There  would  be  a  vote.  After  the  vote 
Is  taken,  what  Is  the  situation?  Let  us 
assume  that  the  vote  might  be  to  hold 
the  line  at  $77  billion,  or  that  $3  billion 
or  M  billion  should  be  added  to  the 
budget.  That  Is  a  purely  hypothetical 
situation.  After  the  vote  is  taken,  is  the 
majority  leader  bound  to  carry  out  the 
policy  which  has  been  formulated? 

Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  say  that 
the  majority  leader  can  and  should  call 
a  caucus  whenever  he  thinks  the  situa- 
tion is  such  that  the  party  should  re- 
consider or  modify  its  position.  I  believe 
that  the  majority  leader  should  not  ex- 
ercise his  powers  as  the  head  of  the 
party  In  the  Senate  unless  he  is  reflect- 
ing the  majority  opinion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  in  caucus. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  So  the  majority 
leader  should  carry  out  the  policy  which 
has  been  formulated,  to  use  the  Sena- 
tor's own  words.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  What  about  indi- 
vidual Democratic  Senators?  What 
about  the  other  64  Senators,  including 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
BORK],  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say,  In  that 
cozmecUon.  that  I  think  the  majority 
leader  has  every  right — and  this  has  been 
the  practice  in  many  State  legislatures — 
to  disagree  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  majority  of  members  of  his  party. 
However,  what  he  does  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  to  step  aside.  He  no  longer 
acts  as  majority  leader.  The  assistant 
majority  leader  takes  over.  He  directs 
and  leads  the  majority  position  on  the 
floor.  The  majority  leader  votes  in  any 
way  he  desires.  His  conscience  is  not 
Imposed  upon.  He  votes  according  to 
his  conscience.  He  la  free  to  do  so,  as 
are  all  other  Senators. 


cratic  Party  under  Majority  Leader  John 
Kern,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  time  I  did  so. 
I  believe  I  said  that  it  would  be  unwise 

for  us  to  follow  the  practice  of  binding 
members  in  caucuses. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  me  read  what 
the  Senator  said: 

I  think  Senators  can  hardly  do  better  than 
go  back  to  the  period  from  1913  to  1916  and 
consider  how  the  Democratic  majority  op- 
erated: and  It  was  a  thin  majority  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  majority  which  did  not  have 
the  vast  Buperlorlty  we  now  have,  a  aupert- 
orlty,  virtually,  of  two  to  one.  The  major- 
ity at  that  time  was  very  close.  It  was  also 
a  majority  having  dissident  groups.  Just  as 
ours  has,  perhaps  more  so. 

The  majority  of  that  time  was  a  majority 
confronted  with  a  tremendously  difficult  sit- 
uation, Including  a  change  In  the  Presi- 
dency. But  it  was  a  majority  which  fulfilled 
its  responsibility  by  passing  some  of  the  most 
significant  legislation  this  Nation  has  ever 
seen.  The  entire  New  Freedom  program  of 
President  V^llson  was  passed  In  the  period 
from  1913  to  1916.  There  were  not  occa- 
sional caucuses:  there  were  frequent  cau- 
cuses. The  Democratic  Senators  operated  as 
a  unit.  The  Democratic  leader,  John  Kern, 
who  was  a  splendid  majority  leader,  took  his 
direction  from  the  unified  decision  of  all 
Democratic  Senators. 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  cite  with 
glowing  approval  that  every  Democratic 
Senator  in  that  period,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, was  boimd  by  the  decision  of  the 
caucus. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  said  that. 
I  have  also  said  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  under  the  present  circumstances 
it  would  be  practical,  possible,  wise,  or 
necessary  for  the  E>emocratic  caucus  to 
so  bind  Senators. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Why,  then,  did 
the  Senator  say  we  should  take  a  lesson 
from  that  period? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Because  they  used 
the  caucus.  While  I  do  not  approve  of 
everything  they  did  In  caucus,  I  approve 
of  the  general  fact  that  all  Senators 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  position  on  the  question  of  the 
leadership  position,  because  the  leader- 
ship position  expresses  the  opinion  of 
Democrats  as  a  whole.  I  took  exception 
to  the  technique  that  was  used  to  bind 
all  Members. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  technique  was  at  the  root  of 
the  success  that  was  achieved? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  possible. 
However,  there  have  been  caucuses 
which  have  been  effective  without  bind- 
ing the  Members.  We  had  caucuses 
In  the  legislature  In  Wisconsin.  We 
held  them  at  weekly  Intervals.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  session  we  held  them 
dally.  Aa  a  result,  every  Democratic 
pledge  In  the  platform  was  Introduced 
as  a  bill  and  was  voted  on  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  every  one  of  them  was  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Democrats. 


However,  they  were  not  bound  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  have  read  the 
Senator's  earlier  speech  with  interest, 
and  I  have  read  his  present  speech  with 
Interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  reading  my  speeches.  That  is  a 
real  compliment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  Is  commend- 
able that  this  Issue  should  be  discussed 
br  the  Senator.  However,  I  believe — 
and  I  hope  my  mind  will  be  changed — 
that  although  the  Senator  hopes  to  have 
more  democracy  in  the  Senate,  I  feel 
that  a  return  to  a  caucus  system  which 
wouldi  bind  all  Members  would  result  In 
infinitely  less  democracy  In  the  Senate. 
I  believe  It  to  be  a  system  which  the 
great  liberals  like  the  elder  La  Follette. 
from  the  Senator's  State,  and  George 
Norrls,  who  was  the  greatest  modem 
Senator,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  Sen- 
ator of  all  time,  have  denounced  as 
"King  Caucus."  I  am  saying  this  from 
memory,  but  George  Norrls,  I  believe, 
many  times  was  critical,  in  speeches  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  before  civic 
bodies,  of  what  he  described  as  "King 
Caucus."  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Is  not  proposing  to  take  us  back 
to  what  the  illustrious  liberals  of  the 
past  fought  so  strenuously  against. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  jrleld. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  used  the  term 
"caucus."  does  he  not  really  intend  to 
use  the  term  "conference"? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
believe  there  Is  a  distinction.  What  I 
have  in  mind  is  a  meeting  of  Senators  to 
secure  information  in  order  to  try  to  get 
together,  and  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  party  determination,  and  to 
use  that  understanding  for  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  cleared 
up  that  matter.  Historically  I  can  re- 
member that  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  1949,  the  then  Democratic  leader, 
my  friend  and  colleague  Scott  Lucas, 
called.  I  believe,  two  conferences.  One 
dealt  with  proposals  for  the  revision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  It  was  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  Senator  was  to  be 
bound  by  any  decision  of  the  conference ; 
indeed.  It  was  made  clear  that  there  were 
to  be  no  decisions  reached,  but  that  the 
issues  would  be  discussed,  and  that  an 
attempt,  at  least,  would  be  made  to  see 
how  much  agreement  there  was  within 
the  party. 

I  believe  that  the  discussion  which 
went  on  at  the  conference  was  very  help- 
ful mdeed.  I  believe  it  is  this,  rather 
than  a  binding,  definite,  iron-dad 
pledge,  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  advocating. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Xllinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

M  r.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  a  few  ques- 
tions. First,  I  should  like  to  have  him 
know  that  I  have  read  his  speech  sev- 
eral times — both  his  former  speech  and 


hlB  speech  today — and  I  have  enjoyed 
the  position  he  is  taking  about  getting 
back  to  conferences  or  caucuses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  should  like  to  say 

that  I  could  not  be  more  flattered. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
I  would  rather  have  read  a  speech  of 
mine  than  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

When  he  tells  me  that  he  has  read  a 
speech  of  mine  more  than  once,  I  Just 
cannot  say  any  more. 

Mr.  BflANSFIEIjD.  I  could  not  be 
more  flattered.  Getting  back  to  confer- 
ences or  caucuses,  I  believe  that  there  is 

very  little  difference  between  them. 
However.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  he  is  advocating  that  con- 
ference or  caucuses  be  held  in  secret  or 
in  the  op>en. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  them  held  in  the  open.  That  would 
be  a  startling  departure  from  the  usual 
practice.  I  know.  We  have  just  started 
the  practice  in  Wisconsin.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  desirable  practice  to  follow. 
However,  whether  it  be  In  private  or  in 
the  oE>en,  or  whether  it  be  called  a  con- 
ference or  a  caucus,  every  Senator 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself  for  the  benefit  of  all  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  and  to  provide  guidance 
to  the  leadership.  That  would  be  very 
desirable  in  any  event. 

liir.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  Is  in  favor  of  either  secret 
or  open  caucuses  or  conferences.  What 
does  he  call  this  session?  This  is  an 
open  conference,  an  open  caucus.  Every 
Member  has  the  right  to  speak.  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  also,  that  if  the  Senator 
is  asking  for  an  open  caucus,  then  what 
be  has  in  mind  is  a  repetition  of  what  Is 
done  on  the  fioor.  I  say  that  because 
once  a  measure  is  brought  before  us, 
every  Senator  Is  entitled  to  make  his 
position  known,  and  can  make  requests. 
Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
he  did  not  believe  Senators  are  allowed 
long  enough  time  for  debate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
that  there  Is  all  the  difference  m  the 
world  between  talking  on  the  floor  in  an 
attempt  to  influence  one's  colleagues  on 
the  one  hand  and  taking  a  part  in  de- 
termining the  leadership  petition  that 
will  be  taken  on  legislation,  and  what 
the  overall  leadership  position  is  to  be 
before  the  bill  reaches  the  floor  on  the 
other.  As  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  has  Just 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  timing  also  can 
be  crucial. 

When  a  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  die  Is  usually  cast  by  the 
position  the  leadership  takes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Every  time  I  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  he  replies  by  say- 
ing that  that  is  the  point,  and  then  he 
starts  on  something  else.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  debate  on  bills  before  this  body? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  there  has 
not  been  enough  debate  in  recent  years; 
yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator,  ear- 
lier in  his  speech,  said: 

"This  drive  to  nish  legislation  through 
committee  and  to  propel  it  to  the  floor  with 
debate  held  to  a  minimum  by  night  ses- 
sions   and    leadership    preseure   to   meet   a 


deadline  not  only  contributes  further 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  rights  and  duUes 
of  Indlvldiud  Senators,  It  also  prejudices 
the  great  role  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  played  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  deliberative  and  educational  body. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Wisconsin  whether  he  believes  In 

the  right  of  unlimited  debate  and  be- 
lieves In  that  right  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  his  colleagues  and  the  coun- 
try at  large? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  believe  In  the  right  of  pro- 
tracted, lengthy,  thorough,  and  compre- 
hensive debate,  lasting  even  as  long  as  2 
months. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
proved  my  point. 

Mr.  PROXAORE.  That  was  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  his  antifillbuster 
fight  and  I  supported  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  such  a 
party  policy  gives  the  leadership  a  blank 
check  to  exercise  any  kind  of  off-the- 
cuff.  Improvising  direction  for  our  party 
he  chooses.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
declaration  of  policy  only  the  majority 
leader  knows  where  our  party  Is  going 
and  even  he  does  not  have  to  make  up 
his  mind  in  advance.  The  parts  that 
add  up  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  a 
Senate  program  are  put  together  with- 
out any  advanced  plan  or  program  that 
anyone  knows  about.  It  is  a  brilliantly 
instinctive  performance  by  a  man  who 
has  been  called  an  authentic  political 
genius.  It  has  great  verve  and  dash  and 
appeal  In  what  otherwise  appears  to  be 
a  leaderless  National  Government.  We 
can  describe  it  as  glowingly  as  we  wish, 
but  we  cannot  describe  it  as  responsible 
to:  First,  other  Democratic  Senators; 
second,  our  Democratic  platform;  third, 
the  Democratic  policy  committee; 
fourth,  or,  even  any  advance  pronounce- 
ment by  the  majority  leader  himself. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  party  policy  as  a  basis  for  Senators 
to  cast  their  votes  in  committee  and  on 
the  fioor,  we  as  Senators  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  direction  in  which  our  votes 
will  lead  us.  We  are  evading  our  obli- 
gation to  be  responsible.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  times  shout  out  for  responsi- 
bility. 

L?t  me  pose  this  question  In  the  frame- 
work of  the  extremely  grave  crisis  which 
our  Nation — our  very  civilization  in  fact, 
faces  today. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  on  January  9,  President  Eisen- 
hower posed  the  central  question  before 
us  in  these  words: 

Can  government  based  upon  liberty  and 
the  Ood-given  rights  of  man,  permanently 
endure  when  ceaselessly  challenged  by  a  dic- 
tatorship, hostUe  to  our  mode  of  life,  and 
controlling  an  economic  and  military 
strength  of  great  and  growing  power? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  entirely 
correct  in  posing  the  central  question 
that  confronts  us  In  terms  as  strong  and 
grave  as  this.  This  means  to  me  that 
every  step  the  Nation  takes  must  be 
measured  by  the  test  of  how  well  It  will 
serve  the  Nation's  needs  In  respect  to 
meeting  the  grave  challenge  that  con- 
fronts us. 


No  committee  of  the  Senate  is  or  eaa 
be  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
viewing our  overall  national  needs  In  any 
time — and  certainly  not  in  a  time  of 
crisis  such  as  this — to  establish  a  mean- 
ingfully comprehensive  policy  for  the 
direction  of  our  national  efforts  toward 
the  principle  objective  which  must  dom- 
inate our  Nation's  life. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  includes 
many  of  the  Nation's  best  minds  In  the 
field  of  housing  policy.  There  may  be  no 
better  qualified  group  of  men  in  the 
country  to  evaluate  the  Nation's  needs 
for  housing  legislation,  and  to  write  the 
most  practical  and  efficient  legislation 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Bat  who  is  to  determine  the  policy 
question  of  how  the  need  for  housing 
relates  to  our  needs  for  other  things? 
Who  Is  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
housing  we  need  we  can  afford?  Who  Is 
to  determine  whether  other  national 
needs  are  more  urgent,  whether  in  the 
light  of  the  unprecendented  dangers 
which  confront  us,  we  ought  to  afford 
other  things  with  a  higher  priority  of 
usefulness  to  oiu*  national  fight  for  the 
survival  of  our  civilization? 

Congressional  policy,  as  it  Is  formu- 
lated through  the  tmcoordinated  acticoi 
of  diverse  and  autonomous  committees, 
necessarily  lacks  the  unified,  comprehen- 
sive direction  which  is  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  a  nation  Uiat  Is  locked  in  a 
deadly  struggle  for  survival.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise:  the  decentralized  com- 
mittee system  by  its  very  native  cannot, 
without  the  infiuence  of  overall  policy  di- 
rection, produce  a  comprehensive  policy 
which  is  consistent  with  a  central  pur- 
pose related  to  the  Nation's  central 
needs. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

The  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  very  kindly  supplied  me  with 
an  advance  copy  of  his  speech.  I  have 
read  it  with  great  Interest  and  with  con- 
siderable sympathy  for  many  of  the 
points  which  he  makes.  This  question  Is 
not  new  with  me.  I  remember  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  together.  I 
am  certain  he  felt  then,  as  I  did,  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  more  frequent 
caucuses.  But  as  time  went  on  and  I 
observed  the  practical  working  of  get- 
ting legislation  through  the  House,  I 
came  to  imderstand  some  of  the  reasons 
why  there  were  not  frequent  caucuses 
in  the  House,  under  some  of  the  ablest 
and.  I  think,  most  democratic  legisla- 
tors I  have  ever  known. 

Speaker  Bankhead.  when  Senator 
Johnson  and  I  came  to  Congress,  pre- 
sided over  the  House;  then,  after  he 
passed  on,  Sam  Ratbukn  became  the 
Speaker.  Certainly  they  were  two  of 
the  finest  parliamentarians  I  have  ever 
known.  Both  of  them  were  always 
ready  to  take  the  individual  Member, 
whoever  he  was,  into  his  confidence,  and 
to  discuss  legislative  problems  with 
him.  Yet  we  did  not  frequently  have 
Democratic  caucuses  in  the  Hoxxse. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  found 
the  same  thing  to  be  true.    The  only 
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dlflerenee  Is  that  here  the  meetings  are 
called  conferences,  while  In  the  House 
they  are  called  cauciises. 

I  was  Interested  In  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin made  with  respect  to  housing  legis- 
lation. I  was  particularly  interested  in 
them  because  he  and  I  work  together, 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  have  often  thought  of 
the  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  Just  raised,  namely.  Who 
is  to  determine  how  this  particular  pro- 
gram fits  into  the  whole?  I  think  that 
Is  one  of  the  great  difDcultles  confront- 
ing Congress.  It  does  not  simply  affect 
legislation;  we  know  that  it  Is  true  also 
of  appropriations.  Who  will  make  the 
appropriations  fit  the  revenues?  Those 
are  problems  with  which  we  are  always 
confronted.  I  do  not  know  how  to  solve 
them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  there  is  a 
way  in  which  It  can  be  done.  It  Is  the 
way  In  which  it  has  always  been  done, 
or  a  way  in  which  it  has  almost  always 
been  done,  by  the  majority  party.  Usu- 
ally the  majority  comes  into  oCBce  with 
a  President  of  Its  own  party.  The  Pres- 
ident submits  a  budget  which  makes  the 
entire  program  fiscally  interrelated. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  E>emo- 
cratic  President.  The  Republican  Pres- 
ident has  submitted  a  budget  which  we 
Democrats  have  rejected.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  completely  accurate.  We  do 
not  go  along  with  It.  Most  Democrats 
have  rejected  it.  We  have  an  over- 
whelming, decisive  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  64  to  34.  Having  rejected  the 
standard  of  a  relatively  small  minority. 
it  is  now  up  to  us  to  set  a  standard  of 
OUT  own.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  up 
to  us  to  engage  in  the  enormous  re- 
search which  only  the  executive  depart- 
ment staff  can  do,  but  I  think  the  policy 
committee  ought  to  engage  In  some  re- 
search and  offer  some  recommendation, 
80  that  we  can  go  forward  with  a  fiscally 
responsible  program. 

The  policy  committee  should  have 
some  notion  of  how  much  housing  the 
Nation  can  afford.  There  would  have  to 
be  give  and  take.  But  I  think  the  re- 
sult would  be  better  understanding  and 
a  more  responsible  position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows  that  there  Is  a  com- 
mittee which  Is  supposed  to  lead  the  way 
in  that  field.  I  refer  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
ncHnic  Committee,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DoiTGLAa]  is  the  very  able  chairman.  I 
beUeve  the  report  of  that  committee  was 
filed  with  Congress  today,  or  that  it  will 
be  filed  shortly.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  examine  that  report,  he 
will  find  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  tried  to  pull  these  things  to- 
gether. That  is  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  as  I  understand.  Is  a 
bipartisan  committee;  it  is  not  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  picture  of  legislation  af- 
fecting the  economy.    It  is  not  my  un- 


derstanding that  the  purpose  of  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee  is  to  provide 
for  a  fiscally  resixuisible  program  for  the 
majority  party  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  It  Is  supposed 
to  provide  Information  for  Congress. 
But  if  the  Senator  will  read  the  report, 
he  will  see  that  the  majority  Joined  In 
making  the  principal  report,  and  then 
the  members  of  the  minority  submitted 
what  I  suppose  might  be  called  minority 
views,  but  what  are  really  supplemental 
opinions  or  differing  opinions.  They 
agreed  in  great  part  with  the  views  of 
the  majority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  has  been  to  draw  together  a 
general  policy  for  Congress.  We  rec- 
ommend it  as  one  which  we  can  follow. 

I  have  long  aspired  to  see  the  time 
when  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  lay  down  guide- 
lines for  Congress,  very  much  as  the 
Economic  Council  does  for  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  then  pull  all 
Senators  into  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  does  not 
mean  that  any  individual  Senator  will 
be  bound  by  what  is  contained  in  the 
report.  That  is  true  of  caucuses,  con- 
ferences, or  any  other  assemblies.  I 
reserve  to  myself,  as  I  am  sure  every 
other  Senator  does,  the  right  to  make 
my  own  decisions  as  to  how  I  shall  vote 
on  a  particular  measure. 

I  have  my  own  viewpoint,  for  In- 
stance, with  respect  to  housing.  Let  us 
go  back  to  housing,  since  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  has  used  housing  as  one  of  his 
Illustrations.  The  Senator  knows  the 
policy  of  the  committee.  He  made  a 
very  fair  statement,  I  thought,  of  the 
committee  procedure.  I  do  not  believe 
he  complains  that  he  did  not  have  ample 
opportunity  In  the  committee  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions,  to  present  his 
own  views,  or  to  vote  his  own  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  not  I 
said  so  in  the  course  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  so  Interpreted  it. 

It  was  said  on  the  floor  that  a  great 
many  persons  were  wondering  why  ac- 
tion was  being  hurried  on  the  hous- 
ing bill.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear,  first, 
that  the  FHA  was  running  out  of  insxu-- 
ance  authorization.  The  administration 
thought  the  FHA  would  be  in  trouble  by 

the  middle  of  February,    As  a  matter 

of  fact,  it  is  not  in  trouble  yet.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  It  may  be  possible  for 
the  FHA  to  continue  through  March 
Without  difficulty.  But  it  looked  earlier 
as  if  the  FHA  would  run  out  of  insur- 
ance authorization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  bill  Introduced  by  a  colleague  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  the  House, 
Representative  Rains,  was  at  that  time 
pending  in  the  House?  It  was  perfectly 
obvious  then  that  that  bill  would  not 
pass  for  2  or  3  weeks,  and  it  has  not 
passed  the  House  yet.  Therefore,  for 
the  Senate  to  rush  action  on  our  bill 
would  really  accomplish  nothing,  be- 
cause it  would  not  provide  any  housing 
reUef  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  Stating  what 
at  that  time  seemed  to  be  the  emergency 
situation.    'Way  back  last  fall  the  ma- 


jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Texu, 
was  talking  about  what  we  should  do.  I 
recall  that  in  one  or  two  speeches  he 
made,  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  to  get  legislation  through 
quickly.  He  did  not  tell  us  to  put  through 
an  omnibus  bill  or  a  "quickie"  resolution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  'way  back  last 
simimer,  when  the  housing  bill  failed  to 
clear  the  Congress,  It  was  announced 
that  one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  in 
this  new  Congress  would  be  a  housing 
bill.  I  know  I  was  questioned  about  it 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  I  said  I  did  not  know 
what  procedure  the  Senate  would  decide 
on,  but  that  I  certainly  believed  we 
should  put  through  an  omnibus  housing 
bill  quickly.  Instead  of  going  through 
with  a  "quickie"  resolution  which  would 
run  things  until  June  30th,  and  then 
come  along  later  with  a  reg\ilar  housing 
bill. 

The  Senator  win  recall  that  when  the 
full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
met,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  on  that 
basis.  We  took  all  the  housing  bills 
which  had  been  introduced  up  to  that 
time.  Fair  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
administration,  and  it  had  even  sent  its 
bill  up  here.  That  was  not  difficult  to 
do,  because  last  summer  we  thrashed 
out  the  whole  matter.  The  bill  I  took 
up  was  no  pet  project  of  mine.  But  I 
took  the  bill  as  nearly  as  I  could  as  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  after 
being  worked  out  and  agreed  to  between 
the  two  parties  and  passed  without  one 
dissenting  vote. 

But  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  even  the 
administration  participated  in  working 
out  that  program.  So  I  thought  the  bill 
we  took  up  would  be  the  least  contro- 
versial one  of  alL  We  merely  made 
changes  in  order  to  fit  the  changes 
which  had  occiured  since  that  time. 
That  is  the  bill  which  was  presented 
here  and  was,  largely,  passed  last  month. 

I  "caught  it"  from  both  sides,  because 
I  was  trying  to  get  through  a  bill  which 
the  Senate  had  aheady  agreed  upon, 
and  which  I  believed  the  President  would 
sign.  I  did  not  want  the  Senate  to  pass 
a  bill  which  would  be  vetoed.  I  wanted 
the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  which  would 
produce  housing  for  American  families. 
And  that  is  the  kind  of  bill  I  advocated 
all  the  way  through. 

Many  persons  did  not  like  the  bilL 
Some  thought  I  was  too  conservative.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  persons  "shot"  at 
me  because  they  thought  I  was  too  Ub- 
eral.  But  I  still  believe  it  was  a  good  bill, 
even  though  it  contained  many  provi- 
sions which  were  different  from  the  ones 
I  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen 
included. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree ;  and  I  sup- 
ported it  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tes;  and  I  think  it 
was  a  good  bilL 

That  bill  was  not  rushed  through.  It 
is  true  that  we  had  voluminous  hearings, 
although  we  had  had  hearings  last  sum- 
mer. But  every  person  who  wished  to 
testify  this  time  was  given  a  chance  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  if  I  recall  correctly,  we 
had  843  pages  of  hearings. 

We  obtained  the  printed  hearings  fmn 
the  Printing  Office  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible moment.    We  prepared  the  report 
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for  the  majority.  But  some  of  the  com- 
mittee members  wished  to  submit  supple- 
mental views  could  be  added  to  the 
of  town.  His  airplane  did  not  bring  him 
back  in  time.  So  we  had  to  wait  imtll 
he  returned,  in  order  that  the  supple- 
mental views  could  be  added  to  the 
majority  report.  We  did  not  print  the 
majority  report  until  the  supplemental 
views  were  ready;  we  left  l-hem  unprint- 
ed,  in  order  to  permit  committee  mem- 
bers who  wished  to  submit  minority 
views  or  supplemental  views  to  do  so. 

That  raised  a  little  question,  when  the 
majority  leader  proposed  that  the  bill 
be  taken  up  the  next  day,  because  at  that 
time  the  majority  report  had  not  been 
printed.  But,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows,  that  was  net  the  fault  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee; 
neither  was  it  the  fault  of  the  commit- 
tee members  who  wished  to  submit  sup- 
plemental or  minority  views. 

So  all  of  us  waited  until  the  supple- 
mental views  were  submitted;  and  then 
the  majority  report  and  the  minority 
views  and  the  supplemental  views  were 
printed,  and  were  made  available. 

Therefore,  when  the  bill  was  brought 
up,  the  next  day,  the  report  on  the  bill 
was  available,  the  bill  itself  was  avail- 
able, and  the  hearings  on  the  bill  were 
available ;  and  the  bill  was  the  one  which 
had  been  thrashed  out  thoroughly  last 
summer  in  almost  exactly  i.he  same  form. 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  debate  on  the 
bill  was  hurried.  A  time  limit  may  have 
been  agreed  to  unanimously;  but,  if  so, 
it  was  not  forced  on  anjone. 

Let  me  say  that  I  certainly  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says 
about  the  deuirablUty  of  having  thorough 
debate  in  the  Senate.  I  tielieve  that  all 
bills  considered  by  the  Senate  should  be 
debated  thoroughly.  In  fact,  I  go  fur- 
ther: I  am  not  in  favor  of  limiting  de- 
bate in  any  way,  at  any  time. 

But  sometimes,  when  wo  are  trying  to 
accommodate  the  entire  memljership  of 
the  Senate,  and  when  we  can  agree  to 
limit  debate  on  some  particular  proposal, 
we  go  along  with  such  a  proposed  agree- 
ment. That  was  done  \jith  respect  to 
several  amendments  to  the  housing  bill, 
but  not  with  respect  to  the  bill  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMyvN.     I  do  not  have  the 

floor;  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  that  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  I  had  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial amendments.  Both  of  us  agreed 
to  unanimous  consent  for  the  closing  of 
debate,  inasmuch  as  we  were  given  all 
the  time  we  felt  we  could  possibly  use  to 
add  anything  to  the  debate.  The  debate 
was  rapid  and  succinct,  and  we  had  all 
the  time  we  wanted. 

The  fact  that  we  obtained  only  28  votes 
for  our  side  was  our  fault,  not  the  fault 
of  anyone  else.  After  all,  we  had  ample 
time.  But  the  vote  which  was  taken  re- 
sulted In  rolling  us  over.  Certainly,  after 
having  been  one  of  the  "rollees."  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  I  am 


not  going  to  engage  in  any  Monday 
morning  quarterbacking  and  say  we 
were  treated  Improperly.  The  decision 
which  was  reached  was  the  decision  of 
the  Senate;  and  the  Senate  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  reaching  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair).  E>oe8  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oldahoma  has  brought  out  a 
very  pertinent  point,  because  in  my  opin- 
ion that  was  the  most  controversial  is- 
sue in  connection  with  the  bill.  As  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Icnows,  'way 
''down  deep  inside  me  I  was  to  sympathy 
with  the  viewpoint  he  took.  But  I  rec- 
ognized the  practicalities  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  said  so  from  the  first;  and  I 
voted  in  favor  of  increased  interest  rates, 
even  though  I  did  not  favor  them.  But 
I  realized  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  take  that  position  if  we  were  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  housing  which  the 
veterans  need.  So  I  was  willing  to  go 
along  m  that  respect.  But  there  was  no 
railroading  of  that  legislation. 

We  were  trying  to  have  the  Senate  pass 
the  bill  that  week,  because  that  was  a 
practical  matter,  for  we  know  that  every 
year  the  Senate  does  not  do  any  legis- 
lating during  the  week  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. That  is  an  established  tradition 
with  the  Senate.  We  on  this  side  permit 
our  Republican  brethren  to  go  out  and 
try  to  convince  the  country  they  are  the 
true  disciples  of  Lincoln.  [Laughter.]  We 
know  how  unsuccessful  they  are  in  that 
attempt;  but  we  are  tolerant  of  the  van- 
ishing tribe.  Therefore,  the  Senate  does 
not  do  any  legislating  during  Lincoln's 
birthday  week.  We  do  not  suspend  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  during  the  week 
of  Jefferson's  birthday  or  during  the 
week  of  Jackson's  birthday;  but  in  the 
case  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  the  Senate 
takes  off  the  entire  week. 

In  this  case,  we  were  trying  to  have 
the  Senate  dispose  of  the  bill  before  the 
Republican  Members  left  town. 

The  debate  turned  out  to  be  rather 
long — on  a  bill  which  had  been  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  only  a  few 
months  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  admire  him; 
I  think  he  has  done  a  wonderful  Job 
during  his  service  as  a  Senator.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  It  is  rather  re- 
freshing to  have  him  bring  up  these 
matters  for  debate.  But  I  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  legislation  involves  a 
great  many  practical  matters  which  we 
simply  cannot  dispense  with  simply  be- 
cause it  is  good  to  theorize  otherwise.  I 
think  we  must  be  practicaL 

I  admit  that  I  had  a  hard  time  com- 
ing to  that  point  of  view.  I  -rant  Sen- 
ators to  know  that  when  I  flrst  came  to 
Congress,  I  was  about  as  Idealistic  as 
anyone,  and  I  Uke  to  think  that  I  still 
am.  But  I  have  learned  something,  and 
sometimes  I  have  learned  it  in  rather 


the  hard  way,  that  is.  that  the  work 
here  is  highly  practicaL 

Again  to  use  the  housing  bill  as  an 
example,  let  me  say  that  I  think  we 
followed  the  practical  course  in  getting 
that  bill  through.  I  still  believe  it  is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation,  and  that  it  will 
produce  housing  for  American  families, 
and  that  it  will  carry  out  the  directive 
the  Congress  has,  under  the  law,  and 
the  directive  the  Administration  has. 
under  the  law,  which  was  enacted  in 
1949,  when  we  were  told  that  we  should 
devise  programs  which  would  help  bring 
about  a  decent  home  and  a  decent  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 

We  cannot  do  that  overnight.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  fine  legislator 
that  he  is,  recommended  programs  be- 
yond which  I  was  willmg  to  go,  not  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  in  them,  but  I 
was  trying  to  be  practical  and  to  weigh 
the  probability  of  having  r.  housing  law 
in  view  of  the  great  program  which  has 
been  aimounced  throughout  the  country 
about  balancing  the  budget,  and  so 
forth. 

In  other  words.  I  believed  we  could 
put  mto  effect  a  moderate  bill,  whereas. 
If  we  went  as  far  as  some  of  us  thought 
we  should  go,  we  might  not  have  any 
housing  legislation.  I  still  think  we  did 
the  practical  thing.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  complam  about  the  manner 
in  which  that  particular  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  was  handled. 

The  other  bill  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  is  the  airport  bilL  Goodness 
knows,  I  had  an  idea  of  what  I  wanted 
in  that  bill.  I  had  an  opportiirity  to 
testify  before  the  committee.  I  said 
there  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconjein.  I 
think  we  must  balance  the  idealistic 
with  the  realistic,  and  recognize  that 
practical  situations  are  involved,  and 
that  many  times  legislation  has  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  practicalities. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  further  state- 
ment about  the  housmg  bilL  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  majority 
leader  made  any  suggestions  to  other 
members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
but  I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  at  no  time  did  the  majority 
leader  suggest  any  particular  item  he 
thought  should  go  into  the  bill.  That  bill 
represented  the  handiwork  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Cmrency  Committee,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
admit  that  is  true. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  did  say  he 
hoped  to  get  a  bill  through  the  Senate, 
and  that  we  should  pass  it  before  Lin- 
coln's birthday.  As  I  recall,  I  told  him 
we  would  have  a  bill  ready  by  Febru- 
ary 2.  We  would  have  had  it  ready  by 
then  if  one  Senator  had  not  gone  out 
of  town.  As  it  was,  we  had  it  ready  by 
February  3.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
my  recollection  of  the  dates. 

So  far  as  the  contents  of  the  bill  are 
concerned,  at  no  time  was  there  any 
suggestion  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
of  what  the  bill  should  contain.  He  said 
he  hoped  we  would  have  a  housing  bill 
that  would  produce  housing  and  would 
become  law.    That  is  as  far  as  he  went. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  the  housing 
bill— and  that  is  the  bill  with  which  Z 
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am  moflt  famiUar— which  passed  the 
Senate  ^**  year,  and  one  which  the  able 
Senator  fnxn  Wisconsin  has  used  so 
frequently  throughout  his  speech  as  set- 
ting a  pattern,  represents  the  demo- 
cratic processes  certainly  so  far  as  it  has 
gone  in  clearing  the  Senate.  I  am  con- 
fident that  as  It  goes  through  the  House, 
and  as  It  comes  to  conference  between 
the  two  Houses,  it  will  continue  to  rep- 
resent the  best  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses. Even  though  I  do  not  get  what 
I  want  all  the  time,  I  am  happy  to  say 
these  democratic  processes  work. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  a  long  time 
•go  that  legislation  at  its  best  is  a  com- 
inromlse.  I  know  that  idea  does  not  fit 
In  with  what  some  persons  say— that 
one  must  not  compromise,  that  he  must 
stand  up  for  his  principles,  that  he 
must  stand  iip  and  fight  for  them  to 
the  bitter  end.  and  not  compromise. 
Legislation  is  not  obtained  in  that  man- 
ner. Legislation  is  not  obtained  by 
standing  up  and  fighting  to  the  bitter 
end  and  Insisting  that  one  get  his  way 
or  that  there  be  no  bill  at  all. 

After  all.  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
come  from  49  sovereign  States.  I  be- 
lieve the  States  are  sovereign.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  made  up  of 
436  Representatives  from  49  different 
States.  I  like  to  think  that  when  a 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  has  been 
hammered  out  by  the  534  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people,  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  from  each  of  the  49 
different  States,  it  has  gone  through  the 
democratic  processes.  When  that  is 
done.  It  seems  to  me  it  represents  leg- 
islation which  has  been  arrived  at  ir  a 
democratic  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  not  Intended  to 
take  so  long.  I  am  appreciative  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  good 
Senator.  I  admire  him.  He  has  been 
an  exceUent  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  which  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him. 
I  appreciate  his  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  these  few  comments. 

Blr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  gone 
Into  the  detail  with  which  he  has  spoken. 
He  is  certainly  the  best  qualified  man  in 
the  Senate  to  discuss  the  housing  bilL 
Nevertheless,  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  had  nearly  8  hours  of  debate 
on  Pebruary  4.  We  had  nearly  12  hours 
of  debate  on  February  S.  We  were  up 
against  a  deadline.  We  had  a  night  ses- 
sion. The  fact  Is  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  having  the  bill  passed  in 
such  a  hurry,  since  the  House  did  not 
pass  its  bill  in  all  of  February  and  Into 
March. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said  about  the  need  to  compromise. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  we  should 
have  conferences  and  get  together  to 
arrange  compromises.  I  am  trying  to 
be  practical  and  businesslike. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
my  party  in  the  Senate  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  adopt  an  overall  fiscal  policy,  to 
pronounce  it  publicly,  and  to  measure  the 
leKislation  we  propose — to  spend  or  con- 
•en'o  the  taxpayers'  money  or  to  raise 
or  reduce  taxes — against  it. 


Every  kind  of  business  does  It  Every 
kind  of  organization  adopts  smne  kind  of 
sxich  plan  to  measure  the  amount  It  pro- 
looses  to  spend. 

Without'  such  a  policy  the  majority 
party  in  the  Congress  is  being  backed 
into  a  fiscal  comer  by  the  plausible  pleas 
of  the  President  to  balance  the  budget. 
We  may  think  the  President's  budget 
proposals  are  wrong  or  even  untrue;  but 
we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  budget  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  responsible  head  of  either  party. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  what  he  is  now  proposing 
certainly  relates  to  what  is  a  very  diflB- 
cult  problem  to  solve.  He  knows,  as  well 
as  do  the  rest  of  us.  that  the  President 
has  a  Budget  Bureau  which  comprises 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  500 
persons,  and  which  works  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  It  gets  the  results  of  the 
findings  of  the  various  Independent 
agencies,  departments,  and  whatnot. 

How  woiild  it  be  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  in  caucus  or  conference 
assembled,  to  perform  what  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  PROXMIRIL  It  seems  to  me  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  take  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  as  the  first  point  of  depar- 
ture, as  the  beginning.  As  the  Senator 
has  said,  it  is  based  on  very  c£u-eful  ex- 
amination by  the  most  competent  people 
available  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  that  I  agree 
with  it.  because  I  think  the  President  is 
wrong  so  far  as  the  Defense  Department 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  to  start 
somewhere.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  where 
we  should  start.  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  come  up  with  a  precise  dollar 
figmre  as  to  every  department  at  all. 

What  I  say  is  that  byjMuestinff  every 
one  of  the  64  DemoentUc  Senators  to 
thoroughly  consider  this  overall  fiscal 
problem.  I  think  we  can  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus— an  Informed  and  intelligent 
consensus  as  to  whether  we  can  respon- 
sibly favor  a  balanced  budget  or  a  sur- 
pliis.  If  so,  roughly  what  should  be  the 
level?  Then  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
fight  for  and  defend  oxa  housing  bill  and 
to  fight  for  and  defend  the  position  that 
we  shoiild  be  better  prepared  militarily. 
Now,  every  time  we  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal for  airports  or  housing  or  anjrthlng 
else  which  will  cost  money,  the  President 
steps  up  to  us  to  say,  "You  are  imbal- 
ancing  the  budget."  This  Is  an  effective 
approach.  What  Is  the  answer?  The 
American  people  only  know  about  one 
budget,  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Having  watched 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  past  2  years,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  to  worry  about  his  fighting 
for  the  things  he  believes  in  and  making 
his  views  understandably  and  well 
known. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
thought  about  the;  possibility  of  a  differ- 
ent procedure?  Instead  of  considering 
the  budget  in  conference,  along  the  lines 
the  Senator  suggests  or  recommends,  it 


might  be  possible,  as  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  stated,  to  have  two  sessions 
within  each  session  of  Congress  each 
year.  The  fbvt  0  months  we  could  con- 
sider legislative  matters  and  then  for  3 
months  we  coiild  confine  ourselves  to 
matters  affecting  appropriations.  It  has 
been  thought  that  in  such  a  manner,  in- 
stead of  sandwiching  in  the  appropria- 
tions between  legislative  matters,  giving 
them  little  or  no  consideration,  we  could 
better  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  situ- 
ation. I  am  8iu«  the  Senator  is  not  In 
favor  of  lack  of  consideration  of  appro- 
priation biUs,  because  I  know  he  thinks 
appropriation  bills  should  be  given  care- 
ful consideration.  It  might  be  possible 
In  that  way  to  break  these  things  down. 
Six  months  could  be  purely  legislative, 
and  the  last  3  months  could  be  piirely  for 
appropriations.  Then,  perhiM?s,  we 
could  accomplish  more,  and  do  It  more 
understandably. 

The  Congress  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  do  not  have 
at  their  command,  no  matter  how  they 
try,  the  knowledge  which  the  President's 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  can  furnish  to 
him.  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
operates  on  a  year-round  basis.  Conse- 
quently, the  President  has  the  edge  on 
us.  In  that  way  we  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  add  that  I 
think  we  should  spend  at  least  several 
weeks  considering  this  enormoxisly  im- 
portant question  of  some  kind  of  a  fiscal 
framework,  so  that  we  may  have  some 
Idea  where  we  are  going  with  a  housiiig 
bill  or  an  airport  bllL 

Mr.  President.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  participation  of  other  Senators.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  been  yielding  a 
lot.  I  am  afraid  I  am  imposing  on 
some  Senators  who  are  present  in  the 
Chamber  by  continuing  this  discussion 
at  too  great  a  length.  If  other  Senators 
want  me  to  yield  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.  but  I  think  we  should  keep  that  point 
In  mind. 

If  this  Democratic  Party  of  otuv.  with 
its  overwhelming  congressional  major- 
ity, is  unwilling  to  propose  an  alter- 
native budget  which  will  tell  where  we 
intend  to  go.  we  are  letting  the  Presi- 
dent determine  the  only  standard  by 
which  our  own  program  and  perform- 
ance is  going  to  be  measured  by  the 
American  people. 

rax    BXNATX    AS    A    DBJBBLATIVK    BOVT 

Mr.  President,  this  vital  process  of  re- 
lating the  diverse  tendencies  of  com- 
mittees to  the  whole  national  respoDsi- 
billty  lias  been  a  problem  which  has  been 
reconciled  in  the  Senate  in  past  years  In 
two  ways. 

Mr.  President,  this  ts  extremely  Im- 
IMrtant.  First,  overall  policy  was  de- 
termmed  in  advance  by  a  Senate  ma- 
jority party  caucus  or  a  President  who 
represented  the  party  that  had  the  ma- 
jority responsibility  in  the  Senate.  That 
is  No.  1.  Secondly,  overall  interests 
were  reconciled  after  bills  were  reported 
to  the  Senate  in  debate  on  the  floor,  in- 
volving the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  death 
<A  our  majority  party  caucus  and  the 
absence  of  a  Democratic  President  has 
eliminated  the  first  method  of  responsi- 


bility: Determination  of  policy  In  ad- 
vance. 

What  of  the  second  method — ^The  role 
of  Senate  floor  debate  after  committees 
report  legislation,  as  an  instrument  of 
national  responsibility?  Certainly  de- 
bate in  this  historic  body  has  served 
that  purpose  before. 

This  was  a  principal  reason  why  In 
the  19th  century  the  Senate  earned  the 
reputation  as  "the  greatest  deliberative 
assembly  on  earth."  The  Senate  won 
that  accolade  through  protracted  de- 
bates like  that  on  the  Oregon  bill  in 
1846.  the  Force  bill  in  1890.  and  the  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Act  in  1893.  The  tariff 
measures  which  bore  the  names  of  Mc- 
Klnley,  Wilson,  and  Dingley  were  largely 
framed  in  the  Senate  after  extended  de- 
liberations. 

The  Senate  continued  to  function  as 
a  deliberative  body  m  the  early  decades 
of  the  20th  century,  when  the  great 
measiuvs  of  the  New  Freedom  era  were 
hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  debate  in 
the  upper  chamber  and  during  the  bit- 
ter fight  over  the  League  of  Nations. 
Senators  like  Borah,  George  Norris.  and 
"Old  Bob"  La  FoUette  helped  to  sustain 
the  ancient  tradition.  The  days  of  the 
Great  Depression  likewise  produced 
great  debates  over  the  eccmomic  course 
which  should  be  pursued  to  win  our  way 
out  of  economic  despair. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  far 
from  becoming  an  anachi-onlsm  or  a 
mere  rubber  stamp  in  providing  funds 
and  delegating  pKJwers,  the  role  of  Con- 
gress m  tlie  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. After  due  deliberation,  many 
difflcxilt  decisions  were  made  by  the 
National  Legislature  on  ort^anizing  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  on  allocating 
men,  money,  and  materials  among  com- 
peting claimants.  Alternative  choices 
and  different  standards  of  Judgments 
gave  rise  to  extended  deliberations 
within  Congress,  and  to  r(«urring  de- 
betes  over  such  controversial  issues  as 
price  control,  consumer  subsidies,  war 
taxes,  and  reconversion. 

These  debates  have  served  two  great 
purposes.  First,  they  have  informed  all 
Senators  who  cared  to  listen  or  to  read 
the  Record  what  was  at  issue.  In  doing 
this  they  provided  the  opportvmity  for  all 
viewpoints  to  be  heard  and  for  an  in- 
formed majority  opinion  to  be  deter- 
mined, an  Informed  opinion  that  could 
not  have  been  achieved  wltliout  debate. 
They  provided  also  the  chance  for  the 
Senate  in  floor  session  to  resolve  the 
diverse  recommendations  of  committees 
with  the  necessities  and  mterest  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

Secondly,  the  Senate  through  debate 
played  a  tremendous  role  in  informing 
and  shaping  the  very  public  opinion 
which  is  so  basic  in  the  determination  of 
policy  In  a  democracy.  All  the  great 
Issues  ^  the  political  campaigns  of  the 
19th  century  were  formulated  through 
senatorial  debates.  Prof.  Lindsay  Rog- 
ers of  Columbia  University  In  his  book 
"The  American  Senate,"  concludes  after 
long  and  careful  analysis  that  prolonged 
Senate  debates  on  pending  legislation  or 
treaties  have  been  extremely  useful  In 
giving  the  country  opportunities  to  form 


and  express  opinions.  "The  Senate." 
said  Rogers,  "is  the  only  available  fonun 
that  can  draw  any  interest  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  Senate  can  help  the  coun- 
try to  form  opinions  and  by  its  eternal 
vigUance  act  as  the  real  balance  wheel 
of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  to 
that  balance  wheel  of  the  Constitution? 

Let  me  read  the  observations  of  two 
thoughtful  and  able  observers  on  how 
this  great  deliberative  body  has  been  op- 
erating in  recent  years.  The  first  is  from 
coliminist  Marquis  Chllds  who  wrote  last 
January  16,  In  describing  the  attitude 
that  has  come  to  dominate  my  party  in 
this  Ixxiy. 

Public  controversy  is  bad— bad  for  the 
partjr  and  bad  for  the  country.  That  is  the 
heart  of  the  Johnson  conviction.  You  have 
to  work  things  out  In  the  cIoKkroom  and 
then  when  you've  got  them  worked  out  you 
can  debate  a  little  before  you  vote. 

In  the  politics  of  manipulation  and 
manucver  Johnson,  as  he  proved  once  again, 
is  a  maeter.  But  this  Ignores  the  content, 
the  substance,  of  political  give  and  take.  It 
draws  off  the  fire,  the  fight,  the  conviction, 
the  zeal. 

And  from  the  National  Review  of  Jan- 
uary 17  Willard  Edwards  describes  what 
has  happened  to  the  Senate  as  follows: 

Ltndon  Johnson  has  estebllshed  speed, 
unanimity,  curtailed  debate  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  record  votes  as  the  hallmarks  of 
good  legislation.  He  has  elevated  the  unan- 
imous vote  to  a  legislative  ideal.  Under 
his  leadership  a  system  of  backstage  bar- 
gaining for  votes  has  reduced  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  a  dull  formality. 

The  record  of  the  last  session  shows  what 
it  means  to  reach  "agreement  without  dis- 
cord." It  means  brief  and  perfunctory  de- 
bate; a  lack  of  intelligent  questioning; 
sparse  attendance:  the  absence  of  quorum 
calls  to  summon  absentees;  the  omission 
of  record  roll  calls  without  which  the  public 
can  never  know  which  Senators  were  pres- 
ent and  how  they  voted:  the  approval  of  leg- 
islation in  obvious  Ignorance  of  Its  mean- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  serious 
and  honest  indictment.  It  goes  to  the 
heart  of  my  difference  with  the  leader- 
ship. 

My  staff  has  gathered  statistics  for 
the  last  12  years  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Edward's  allegations;  this  is  what 
they  show : 

The  number  of  biUs  passed  has 
sharply  increased.  Comparing  the  pe- 
riod from  1947  through  1952  with  the 
period  from  1953  through  1958,  the  num- 
ber of  bills  has  increased  by  a  huge  40 
percent.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  roll  call  votes  has  dropped  sharply. 
The  number  of  quorum  calls  has  fallen 
a  great  deal.  And  the  number  of  hours 
and  days  in  session  have  also  dropped. 

In  relationship  to  bills  passed:  Roll- 
calls  have  fallen  40  percent ;  the  number 
of  hours  in  session  has  dropped  off  by 
one-third;  and  most  decisive  of  all  the 
number  of  quorum  calls  requiring  at- 
tendance of  absentees  has  fallen  more 
than  60  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  must  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  he  has  a  c(»npletely  er- 


roneous taUe  to  support  his  statement. 
For  example,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  look 
at  the  table  on  the  next  page  of  his  pre- 
pared text  in  view  of  the  reference  to 
hours  in  session  having  declined.  The 
Senator  will  notice  that,  based  on  the  6 
years  from  1953  through  1958.  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  session  more  hours,  except 
for  the  period  1949  and  1950.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  reason  the  Senate  was 
in  session  such  long  hours  during  that 
period  was  that  legislation  was  brought 
up  which  resulted  in  two  long  and  suc- 
cessful filibusters,  and  that  in  each  such 
case  the  Senator  who  was  making  the 
speech  ended  his  speech  by  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and  insisting 
upon  a  live  quorum  present.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  did  not  look  up  that  infor- 
mation. I  think  that  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  was  in  session  so 
many  hours  during  the  time  referred  to. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  standmg  here  advocatkig  two 
successful  filibusters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  true.  Of  course, 
that  during  the  1949-50  period  there 
was  extended  debate  on  bills  which  came 
before  this  body.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
nevertheless,  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  shall  be  delighted  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana in  eliininatmg  the  period  during 
which  the  two  filibusters  referred  to  took 
place.  Having  done  so,  I  think  we  would 
still  find  that  if  we  consider  the  hours 
in  session,  with  relationship  to  bills 
passed,  the  nxunber  of  hours  m  session 
decUned. 

I  point  out  that  the  very  excellent 
point  made  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  touch  the  principal 
point  I  make,  namely,  that  we  are  not 
having  rollcalls  in  the  same  proportion 
as  we  did  previously.  The  number  of 
rollcalls  has  dropped  very  sharply.  The 
most  substantial,  drastic,  and  dramatic 
change  was  In  the  number  of  quonim 
calls.  A  quorum  call  brings  Senators  to 
the  Chamber,  so  that  when  there  is  ex- 
tended debate  they  can  hear  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  had  the  experience  with 
long  sessions  that  some  of  us  have  had. 
I  know  of  no  greater  waste  of  time  than 
that  which  occurs  when  a  Senator  who 
has  an  amendment  which  has  no  chance 
whatever  of  adoption,  and  which  he 
knows  has  no  chance  of  adoption,  insists 
on  a  quorum  call,  keeping  the  Senate  in 
session  for  half  an  hour  longer  while  a 
live  quorum  is  attained,  and  then  in. 
sistlng  on  calling  the  roll  to  take  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  only  to  have  the  amend- 
ment defeated  overwhelmingly.  Often 
it  Is  an  amendment  in  which  the  public 
is  not  interested,  and  no  one  else  is 
particularly  Interested.  No  other  Sen- 
ator really  desires  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
I  think  it  would  be  wiser,  both  for  the 
Individual  Senator  and  for  the  Senate, 
not  to  insist  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
such  an  amendment. 

On  occasion  I  have  insisted  on  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  only  to  lose  by  perhaps 
8  or  9  to  1.  The  Senator  perhaps  does 
not  realize  how  much  such  votes  hurt. 
On  occasion,  I  woiild  have  appreciated 
it  if  some  Senator  had  siiggested  to  me 
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that  I  permit  the  questton  to  be  decided 
by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  certainly  does 
hvirt  to  be  defeated,  and  to  have  exposed 
the  degree  of  defeat  In  a  yea-and-nay 
TOte.  But  that  Is  a  real  public  service. 
The  people  have  the  right  to  know  where 
Senators  stand.  The  only  way  they  can 
know  Is  by  putting  Senators  on  record. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  yea-and 
nay  votes  when  I  wished  I  could  have 
evapomted.  But  we  are  here  to  make 
a  record,  and  the  only  way  we  can  make 
a  record  is  by  having  yea-and-nay  votes. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  indicates 
that  we  have  not  made  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic record  that  we  have  made  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  many  ways  to  spare  the  Senate  a 
great  deal  of  imnecessary  labor,  at  a 
great  saving  to  the  public.  One  of  them 
Is  for  a  Senator  to  place  statements  in 
the  Rbcobo  without  reading  it,  when 
other  Senators  are  not  available  to  hear 
his  speech,  and  no  one  particularly 
cares. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Instances 
in  which  a  Senator  can  accommodate  it- 
self and  the  Nation,  and  reduce  expenses, 
by  merely  placing  in  the  Rbcoro  a  Sen- 
ator's views,  rather  than  keeping  the 
Senate  in  session  for  hours  in  order  that 
he  may  deliver  his  speech  on  the  floor. 

We  can  expedite  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  if  Senators  will  prepare  their 
views  in  advance,  and  not  delay  the  Sen- 
ate undvdy.  and  by  avoiding  unnecessary 
quonmi  calls.  In  such  ways  we  can 
aerve  the  public  more  expeditiously. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  concede  that  in 
earlier  years  the  public  was  always  en- 
lightened when  a  bill  was  taken  up  and 
debated  for  2  or  3  weeks  before  we  ever 
got  around  to  vote  on  it.  In  most  in- 
stances. Senators  would  not  remain  to 
hear  sdl  the  debate. 

However,  even  based  upon  a  compari- 
son of  the  hours  In  session,  if  the  Sena- 
tor omits  the  two  sessions  in  which  there 
were  two  protracted  and  successful  fili- 
busters, he  will  find  that  the  number  of 
hours  the  Senate  was  in  session  during 
the  6  years  referred  to  were  greater,  on 
the  average,  than  the  number  of  hours 
during  the  other  two  sessions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
biUs  passed,  rollcall  votes,  quorum  calls, 
and  hours  in  session  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.    It  Is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  the  great  process  of  reconcili- 


ation of  diverse  claims  in  national  Inter- 
est on  the  anvil  of  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  did  not  take  place  last 
year  as  it  has  traditionally  in  the  Senate, 
and  experience  this  year  suggests  that 
debate  Is  likely  to  be  even  more  abbrevi- 
ated. Unless  we  stop  this  trend,  more 
and  more  crucial  matters  will  be  decided 
over  the  telephone.  In  the  cloakroom,  or 
almost  any  private  place  where  dissent 
can  be  silenced  without  pubUc  knowl- 
edge. All  too  often  this  public  ignor- 
ance of  what  is  happening  and  why  will 
be  shared  by  many  Senators  with  the 
consequence  that  important  legislation 
will  pass  without  Senators  knowing 
what  is  in  it. 

The  part  the  Senate  can  play  In  pub- 
lic education  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. There  hiive  already  this  year 
been  some  nationally  significant  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  others.  These  speeches 
were  a  genuine  service  to  our  country. 
I  beUeve  the  present  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Junior  Senator  fnnn  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  made  one  of  those  speeches. 

But,  Mr.  President,  those  speeches 
were  not  delivered  on  pending  legisla- 
tion. They  did  not  involve  the  big  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  major 
legislation  before  this  body.  There  was 
none— as  Marquis  Childs  pointed  out — 
of  "the  fire,  the  fight,  the  conviction,  the 
zeal."  This  fighting  attitude  is  the  child 
of  conflict.  Any  newspaperman  will  tell 
us  that  it  is  the  clash  of  controversy 
that  shakes  the  public  out  of  comfort- 
able boredom  with  TV  and  family  chit- 
chat and  rivets  its  attention  on  public 
affairs.  When  the  housing  bill  slipped 
through  the  Senate  so  slickly  and  quiet- 
ly, the  American  people  were  robbed  of 
an  education  on  the  big  contradiction 
between  the  urgent  need  for  housing  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  already  cruel 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  on  the  other. 
That  clash  never  really  came  off.  The 
differences  were  patched  up  in  advance. 
We  lost  the  great  value  of  an  aroused 
public  intelligence  as  well  as  an  informed 
Senatorial  intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  adds  up  to 
Is  that  not  in  a  conference  or  caucus 
of  all  Democratic  Senators,  not  in  a 
policy  co9»mittee  of  some  of  the  very 
wisest  and  most  competent  Democratic 
Senators  and  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  will  the  great  responsibility  that 
all  Democratic  Senators  share  for  the 
conduct  of  this  majority  of  ours  be  dis- 
charged. The  program  that  will  be  put 
together  by  the  enormously  gifted  man 
who  is  the  majority  leader  will  be  ac- 
complished not  only  without  any  direc- 
tion from  majority  Senators  in  advance, 
but  without  any  opportunity  for  major- 
ity Senators  to  know  in  advance  where 
they  are  being  taken;  and  for  most  of  us, 
Mr.  President,  this  process  of  flying 
blind  will  continue  right  up  until  and 
including  the  final  vote  we  cast  on  each 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  this  business.  Mr.  President,  a  Sen- 
ator's responsibility  has  to  be  measured 
as  much  by  his  understanding  of  what 
is  going  on  as  by  his  Integrity.  Of 
course,  no  Senator  can  expect  to  know 
all  the  details  of  all  the  thousands  of 
bills  the  Senate  passes  on.    But,  Mr. 


President,  the  way  the  Senate  is  now  op- 
erating it  is  not  only  difficult  for  the 
most  diligent  and  hitelllgent  Senator  to 
know  the  major  proposals  In  legislation 
that  whizzes  across  the  floor.  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  him  to  know  where  each 
major  bill  fits  in  the  framework  of  na- 
tional demands  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  tells  us  gravely  chal- 
lenges all  of  our  national  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  handed  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility. I  say  we  can  only  live  up  to  that 
responsibility  if  we  establish  an  honest, 
publicly  declared  policy  that  indicates  at 
least  the  broad  fiscal  outlines  upon  which 
we  will  build  our  program. 

As  the  majority  party  In  this  Con- 
gress, it  \s  not  enough  for  us  to  op- 
pose or  support  the  minority  program 
offered  by  the  President.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  us  to  grope  Instinctively 
along  even  though  we  follow  a  man  of 
great  and  proven  political  genius,  the 
majority  leader.  We  must  know  and  we 
must  insist  that  the  American  people 
know  to  whom  we  are  re^MOSible  and 
where  we  are  going. 

CONCLXTSXON 

Mr.  President,  in  my  first  talk  I  con- 
tended that  regardless  of  who  makes 
Democratic  policy,  how  it  is  made,  or 
whether  it  is  good,  bad.  or  indifferent, 
the  typical  Democratic  Senator  has 
nothing  to  say  about  it. 

In  this  talk  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  it  is  the  majority  leader  who  dom- 
inates the  determination  of  Democratic 
policy.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  this 
policy  is  determined  instinctively,  as  we 
go  along  without  any  predetermined 
plan  and  that  this  has  brought  certain 
serious  consequences.  Furthermore.  I 
have  said  that  Democratic  Senate  dis- 
cussion in  committee,  and  more  im- 
portantly on  the  floor,  has  not  been 
fully  responsible  because  it  has  lacked 
any  framework  of  overall  party  respon- 
sibility. Finally.  I  have  contended  that 
the  invaluable  deliberative  and  educa- 
tional role  of  the  Sanate  has  been  short- 
circuited  by  the  leadership  policy  of 
settling  issues  off  the  floor. 

In  the  next  of  my  series  of  speeches 
I  Intend  to  begin  to  discuss  the  conse- 
quences of  Democratic  Senate  policies  on 
the  American  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccord  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
excellent  chapter  entitled  "The  Senate 
Policy  Committees,"  from  a  book  en- 
titled "Party  Committees  and  National 
Politics,"  written  by  Prof.  Hugh  Bone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Sxmatb  Pouct  CoKicrrms 

The  American  penchant  for  organlHitlon 
has  been  reflected  in  the  creation  of  still 
another  set  of  national  party  committees,  the 
so-called  policy  committee*  In  the  Senate. 
These  differ  from  the  national,  congressional, 
and  senatorial  committees  In  at  least  three 
particulars.  First,  they  are  the  only  party 
committees  that  have  statutory  sanction, 
each  committee  receives  a  pubUc  appropria- 
tion of  about  $75,000  anually.  Second,  the 
major  coocarxi  of  the  rnmmlttr**  la  not  the 
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managenMBt  and  flnannlng  of  campaigns. 
According  to  law.  the  oonimlttsss  are 
charged  with  "the  formulatton  of  overall 
legislative  poUcy  of  the  rwpeettre  parttoa" 
and  are  given  a  staff  "to  asBlat  in  study, 
analysis,  and  research  on  problems  Involved 
in  policy  detflnmnaUons."  *  Tlilrd,  less  Is 
known  about  the  policy  committees  than 
about  any  of  the  other  natlons.1  party  agen- 
cies. This  la  not  so  much  because  they  are 
the  newest  (they  were  created  In  1M7)  as 
because  they  shun  pubUdty  and  i»«fer  to 
work  in  an  unpubllcised.  subterranean  man- 
ner. 

The  policy  mtnmtttees  are  an  Interacting 
paradox.  Despite  their  title,  they  usually 
profess  that  they  do  not  determine  poUcy, 
and  frequently  they  may  sby  away  from 
doing  so.  Although  they  arc  preeumably 
not  concerned  with  campalgiis,  they  are 
definitely  eonadoua  of  ths  rcle,  both  di- 
rect and  Indirect,  they  may  have  in  re- 
electing their  own  party's  Senntors.  On  at 
least  one  occasion  the  Republican  poUey 
committee  issued  a  UKxlel  campaign 
speech,  which  also  carried  details  on  the 
campaign  school  operated  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  In  1960  the  RepubU- 
can  iwllcy  committee  had  Its  staff  prepare 
for  use  in  the  campaign  an  enoycl(q;>edle 
250-page  gtilde  tmder  the  title  "Beetion  Is- 
sues of  1056."  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, STTi.Ba  Benwys.  suggested  that  this 
background  material  could  ))e  uaed  for 
radio  and  television.  In  eampalini  Uterature. 
or  in  new^iapcr  mesMgee.  T]m  book  was 
arranged  under  slzteeb  subject  headings 
such  as  agrlcultxire.  national  defense,  civil 
rlghu,  immigration,  veterans.  aiaaU  business^ 
and  domestic  communism.  Td  enhance  its 
value  fvirther.  a  detaUed  Index  was  included. 
It  la  perhaps  remarkable  that  .^though  the 
Republican  policy  oommlttee  is  nominally 
not  a  campaign  oommlttee,  it  turned  out  a 
campaign  document  xaon  ooin]>rehenslve  In 
scope  of  subject  matter  than  anything  pub- 
lished by  the  Republican  national,  congres- 
sional, or  senatorial  commlttaes. 

CaSATIOir  AMD  OSTB/>nCBfT 

Right  after  World  War  n  there  was  much 
discussion  In  and  out  of  Congress  about 
party  responslbUity.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organisation  of  Congress  reported 
that  strong  recommendations  hiid  been  made 
to  It  concerning  the  need  foi-  the  formal 
ezpreaslcm  within  Congress  cf  the  main 
policies  of  the  majority  and  minority  par- 
ties.' These  reoommendatlonr.  called  for 
S(Mne  mechanism  capable  of  bringing  about 
more  party  acoountaMllty  for  policies  and 
platform  pledges.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  poUcy  oooimlttees, 
and  the  Senate  accepted  the  proposal  as  It 
was  Incorporated  In  the  legislative  reorgan- 
isation bill,  forming  such  committees  for  It- 
self by  attaching  an  Item  In  tlie  Legislative 
*»nch  Appropriation  Act.  The  House,  how- 
ever, deleted  the  provision. 

Speaker  Sam  RATBrrair  was  strongly  <^>- 
poeed  to  the  proposal  for  party  poUey 
agencies  in  the  House,  and  Josiph  ICssmr 
was  also  reported  to  be  xmenthuslastle  about 
It.  Ratsukm  has  never  made  much  use  of 
the  Democratle  cauciis  or  other  institutional 


*U.8.  Statutes  at  Large,  fci.  00,  p.  911, 
TBth  Congress,  Sd  session  (194S). 

'For  dlscxisslon  of  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  the  policy  com- 
mittees, see  Report  of  the  Joint  Oommlttee 
on  the  Organisation  of  Congress  Ponuant 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  18,  TJKh 
Cong.,  3d  sess..  Report  No.  1011.  ICar.  4. 
1948.  pp.  13-IS.  A  number  of  additional  de- 
tails on  the  policy  committees  will  be  found 
In  the  author's  article.  "An  Xntroduction  to 
the  Senate  Policy  Oc»nmlttees,"  in  American 
Political  Sdenoe  Sevlew,  L  (June  1066), 
330-50. 
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Issdsrshlp  devices,  preferring  to  handle 
teaderahlp  problems  In  his  own  way.  Al- 
though he  Is  not  formally  a  member,  Rat- 
soaiv  Is  generally  ooosidted  by  the  Denu>- 
cratle  rosigreeslonal  oommlttee  on  a  variety 
of  matters,  and  he  has  used  the  committee's 
staff  from  time  to  time.* 

In  1940,  for  reasons  that  were  not  made 
public,  the  Republicans  converted  their 
Steering  committee  into  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  conunlttee.  The  floor  leader 
serves  as  chairman,  and  the  congressional 
oommlttee  chairman  and  the  conference 
dialrman,  secretary,  and  whip  serve  ex  offi- 
cio. Seventeen  others  are  chosen,  three  by 
the  committee  on  committees  and  the  re- 
mainder on  a  geographic  basis.  An  elabor- 
ate resolution  prescribes  the  function  of  this 
committee.*  The  policy  oommlttee  serves 
as  an  advisory  group  for  the  leadership  and 
meets  on  call  before  important  action  on 
the  floor  and  reports  its  action  and  pt^cy  to 
the  party  conference  or  to  the  whip  organi- 
sation. Illustrative  of  what  the  Hoiise  Re- 
publican policy  oommlttee  may  do  was  Its 
calling  for  substantial  reductions  in  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
at  1958.  Jos  Maktin  said  that  no  figure  was 
given  but  that  he  considered  S3  billion  sub- 
stantial. The  committee  said  that  it  ex- 
pected an  Republican  Representatives  to  sup- 
port Its  stand  at  the  next  party  caucus.* 

Ko  Republican  Is  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
the  policy  body,  but  Its  actions  are  designed 
to  guide  Members  in  legislative  policy.  Many 
matters  are  not  considered  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee, and  Representatives  themselves  are 
unwilling  to  speculate  on  how  much  real 
Influence  the  committee  has  on  party  policy 
In  the  Botise.  The  Hoxise  Republican  pol- 
icy committee  dlffors  from  Its  Senate  coun- 
terpart In  that  It  has  no  statutory  sanction, 
no  funds,  and  no  staff. 

In  the  Senate,  before  the  creation  of  the 
policy  conunlttees  In  1047  the  Republicans, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft.  made  Important  use  of  the  steer- 
ing committee.  This  body  was  simply  eon- 
TBTted,  with  few  changes,  into  the  Senate 
Republican  policy  conmilttee.  Senator  Taft 
became  chalnnan  of  the  new  c(»nmittee  and 
retained  the  position  iwtll  he  became  ma- 
jority floor  leader  in  1953.  Taft  did  not  wish 
to  hold  both  positions,  and  Senator  William 
Knowland  took  over  the  committee  chair- 
manship. Upon  the  death  of  Senator  Taft 
a  few  months  later.  Senator  Knowland  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  he  had  set  and  relin- 
quished the  chairmanship  to  Senator  Homer 
Ferguson. 

Democratic  practice  has  been  quite  differ- 
ent. The  Senate  floor  leadership,  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Democratic  policy  committee, 
and  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  have  been  held  by  the  same  person, 
while  with  the  Republicans  the  oflloes  have 


*  Treatment  of  the  general  leadership  prob- 
lems of  Congress  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Ratbttkm  along  with  Democratic  Floor  Leader 
John  W.  McCosiiack  has  nm  the  Democratic 
party  In  the  House  to  a  great  degree,  and 
their  views  have  had  an  extraordinary  In- 
fluence on  the  Democratic  national  and  con- 
gressional committees.  Many  Democrats  In 
congress  have  privately  criticised  Ratbusn's 
leadership,  but  so  fare  none  have  been  will- 
ing to  wage  an  all-out  battle  with  him  over 
who  Is  to  run  the  House  DenMcrats.  For  an 
account  of  this  In  the  85th  Congress,  see 
"Democratic  Representatives  Voice  Discon- 
tent with  Leaders."  Congressional  Quarterly 
Weekly  Report,  XV   (Feb.  22,  1967),  224-25. 

•The  text  of  the  resolution  wffl  be  found 
In  George  B.  Oalloway,  The  Legislative  Proc- 
ess In  Congress  (Hew  York:  Tboma*  T.  Crow- 
eU  Oo.  1063 ).  pp.  834-330. 

•See  CopgisssloBial  Quarterly  Weekly  Bs- 
port,  XV  (Mar.  8. 1»67) .  817. 


been  filled  with  three  different  persons.  Ths 
first  Democratlo  chairman.  Senator  Alben 
Berkley,  made  little  use  of  the  committee  be- 
cause he  saw  no  need  for  it,  handling  policy 
and  leadership  matters  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. Senator  Lucas,  McFarland,  and  John- 
son, who  succeeded  him.  convened  the  com- 
mittee fairly  regularly.  Both  policy  commit- 
tees generally  meet  we^y  while  the  Senate 
is  In  session. 

The  sloe  and  compIezl(xi  at  the  R^ublican 
committee  have  undergone  marked  change. 
Prom  the  beginning,  several  officials  have 
been  ex  officio  members:  the  chaj-man  and 
secretary  of  tne  RcpubUcan  conference,  the 
floor  leader,  the  whip,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate — if  he  Is  a  Republi- 
can— and,  of  course,  the  policy  committee 
chairman.  The  remainder  are  nominated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  conference  and  ratified 
by  it.  Senators  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing suggestions  for  nominations  to  the 
chalnnan.*  The  fact  that  the  party  oflldals 
are  on  the  committee  has  meant  that  per- 
sons with  seniority  and  a  generally  conserva- 
tive orientation  d(»nlnate  its  membership. 
In  response  to  complaints  of  freshman  Sen- 
ators. Senator  Taft  added  two  younger  per- 
sons to  the  committee  in  1949.  There  were 
9  Senators  on  the  first  policy  committee,  and 
the  number  was  Increased  to  11  during  the 
8l8t  and  to  12  in  the  Sad  and  83d  Congresses. 

In  1054.  Senator  Ferguson's  defeat,  plus 
the  loss  of  majority  control  by  the  Senate, 
led  to  considerate  reorganisation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  84th  Congress.  Srrups 
BaiixHEB,  who  had  been  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress, was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican policy  oommlttee.  In  a  surprise 
move  It  was  decided  to  make  every  Re- 
publican Senator  up  for  reelection  In  1956 
a  m«nber  of  the  committee,  "'»^<"g  a  to- 
tal of  23  on  the  committee.  A  major  pur- 
pose of  this  change  was  to  give  the  prestige 
of  being  on  the  p<^cy  body  to  each  person 
running  for  reelection.  With  this  move, 
which  TirtuaUy  doubled  the  slse  of  the  c<Hn- 
mittee  and  put  on  it  about  half  the  Re- 
publican membership  In  the  Senate,  the 
body  obviously  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  small  one  concerned  with  legislative 
planning  and  scheduling.  The  composition 
of  the  oommlttee  Insured  tliat  it  wotild  be 
an  agency  strongly  sensitive  to  the  pcdltleal 
reaUtles   of   the  forthcoiaaizig   1966   election. 

The  committee's  composition  in  the  84th 
Congress  appeared  to  have  one  additional 
merit  It  brought  onto  the  committes,  by 
coincidence,  many  ranking  members  of 
standing  conunlttees.  Ten  of  the  fifteen 
oommlttee  chairmen  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress were  included,  thereby  insuring  that 
the  policy  body  would  be  kept  amnised  at  de- 
velopments within  many  Inqxtrtant  oom- 
mlttees. 

Again  In  1967,  the  Republican  conference 
radically  changed  the  composition  of  its 
policy  committee.*  As  now  constituted,  nine 
member*  are  on  the  committee  by  reason  of 
ez  affldo  positions.  In  addition  to  the  six 
mentioned  above,  the  respective  chairmen  of 
the  senatorial  campaign  committee,  the 
committee  on  committees,  and  the  Repub- 
lican personnel  oommlttee  were  added.    Six 


*  See  "Republican  Conference  Rules,"  Jan- 
uary II,  1955.  See  also  'Tunctlons  of  the 
Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee  and  Its 
Staff,"  Aiigust  1953.  obtainable  from  the 
Senate  Republican  policy  committee.  All 
the  RepubUcan  psrty  offloers  are  chosen  by 
the  conference. 

TThe  changes  may  be  found  In  the  Re- 
publican Conference  Rules  of  January  10. 
I9fl7,  the  Senate  Republican  Memo  of  Jan- 
uary 3  and  10,  1957.  and  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  eonferenoe  January  12,  1967. 
It  was  reported  that  much  dlseusslon  pre- 
ceded the  rules  changes. 
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oihwr  pwtona  wn  nomlaatMl  and  altottd 
by  th«  oonf«r«no«.  ThU  r«<luo«l  th«  m«m- 
bMtblp  to  14  *  In  th«  Uth  Oongr«ii. 

Th»  tix  SMiatora  tlMtad  by  th«  oonfw- 
•no*  Mrv*  on  th*  lUpubUoan  polley  eom- 
mlttM  for  1  yMur*  and  »rt  •llglbl*  lo  tuo- 
e«««l  th«Bia«lTM  only  onot.  but  th«y  ouy 
b«  NtlMtMl  attar  a  j—n  hav*  lnt«nr*n«d. 
nowvnt,  alnM  all  oT  th«  party  oOoM  ara 
on  th«  eommlttaa  as  officio.  Mvaral  hava 
MTvad  many  yaara.  Sanator  Mllllkln.  by 
raaaon  of  balnf  confaranoa  ehalrman,  tanrad 
on  tha  oommlttaa  from  Ita  oraatlon  until 
ha  ratlrad  in  IMT.  Sanator  Saltomstall. 
who  baoama  tha  whip  In  1948.  and  Sanatora 
TouNO  and  Bamon  hava  tanrad  Mvaral 
tanna.  During  tha  sad  and  83d  Congrwata 
thara  waa  a  fairly  adtquata  Mctlonal  rapra- 
■antatlon  on  th«  eommlttaa  and  a  balanoa 
batwaan  tha  largar  and  unaller  8tat«a. 

In  sharp  contrast,  memberahlp  on  the 
Damooratlo  policy  committee  has  no  terminal 
point  and  has  tended  to  be  self-perpetuat- 
ing. Turnover  has  occurred  when  there  were 
ehangaa  In  tha  three  ez  ofllolo  members 
(tha  floor  leader,  the  whip,  and  the  caucvis 
aaoratary)  or  when  Members  dropped  out 
of  the  Senate.  The  number  on  the  com- 
mittee has  remained  at  nine.  Three  who 
were  appointed  In  1947 — Orxxn.  Hn.L.  and 
RuBssix — have  served  without  Interruption 
until  the  present.  Senators  Johnson  and 
Kbu  were  first  put  on  the  committee  In  the 
83d  Congress  and  have  continued  to  serve 
ever  since.  Senator  Clements  was  defeated 
for  reelection  In  1950  and  was  replaced  by 
tha  new  Democratic  whip,  Mncx  Mansficld. 
The  remaining  three  members  on  the  com- 
mittee In  1968  were  Senators  Hxnninos. 
ICOBKAT,  and  Hatdkn. 

The  six  membera  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee were  chosen  presumably  on  the  basis 
of  seniority,  point  of  view,  and  geography. 
But  Its  membership  has  lacked  the  broad 
■eotlonal  basis  of  Its  Republican  counter- 
part. For  Instance,  In  the  85th  Congress, 
despite  Democratic  representation  from  such 
large  States  as  nilnola.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, and  Ohio,  no  Senator  from  the  Mid- 
west waa  on  the  committee.  Senator  Okkxn 
waa  the  sole  member  from  the  East. 
ICAwaroLD  and  Mvbbat,  both  from  Montana, 
were  members,  the  first  by  reason  of  being 
the  newly  chosen  whip,  MtnuuT  becauee  he 
was  on  previously.  It  appears  that  once  a 
member  Is  appointed,  his  tenure  Is  for  the 
duration  of  his  stay  In  the  Senate,  Irrespec- 
tive of  logic  or  Imbalance. 

The  southern  and  border  States  have  al- 
ways had  six  or  seven  of  the  nine  seats.  In 
terms  of  Democratic  representation  In  the 
Senate,  of  coxirsa.  the  southern  and  border 
States  can  argue  that  they  provide  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  and  are  entitled 
tp  the  lion's  share  of  the  representation  on 
the  policy  body.  Nevertheless,  the  needs  of 
certain  Important  northern  interests  have 
no  Impressive  voice  on  the  committee.  One 
member  of  the  Democratic  policy  conunlttee. 
however,  sees  It  as  operating  in  the  "country 
•a  a  whole"  and  as  simply  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  reconciling  sectional  and  factional 
differences  within  the  party.  Extremists 
have  been  left  off  the  committee  and  mod- 
erates compose  ths  membership. 

The  policy  conunlttees  have  been  personal 
rather  than  Institutional  leadership  devices. 
When  Ltnoom  Johnson  was  absent  for  sev- 
eral weeks  In  1966  because  of  Illness,  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  did  not  even 
meet.  Later,  after  he  had  a  hetut  attack, 
the  committee  met  long  enough  to  prepare 
a  statement  that  It  would  carry  out  his  pol- 
icies. Most  chairmen  In  both  parties  have 
\ised  the  policy  committee  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion.   When  Senator  Scott  Lucas  of  II- 


Unola  earvad  aa  floor  leader,  ha  was  eon- 
fronted  with  tha  naoMilty  of  obtaining  eo- 
operation  from  southara  Sanaton  and  made 
oonaidarabla  uaa  of  tha  oommltlea  aa  an 
agent  tor  broadening  the  baala  of  hla  leader- 
ahlp. 

Zn  Damooratlo  drolaa  on  Oapltol  RlU.  tha 
Damooratlo  policy  oommlttaa  la  often 
apokan  of  as  the  "paraonal  ataff  of  Senator 
JOMNaoN,"  •  J0HM80M  Is  Vary  sueoeesful  aa  a 
floor  leader.  Ma  Ulea  to  foatar  a  type  of  dla- 
ouaaloa  among  Damoorata  that  will  an4  la 
friendship  rather  than  In  splitting  the  party, 
and  he  uses  the  policy  body  to  work  tor  a 
large  Demoeratle  vote  and  to  keep  the  party 
together.  In  recent  years  DemocraUc  leadera 
hava  feared  that  the  caucus  would  lead  to 
quarrelsome  debatee  and  creau  party  dis- 
unity, so  one  has  been  held  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session.  In  the  Interim  the  policy 
committee  Is  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  convening  the  cau- 
cus. The  fact  that  the  floor  leadership  and 
policy  committee  chairmanship  are  held  by 
the  same  person  has  tended  to  make  tha 
committee  an  instrimient  of  the  leadership. 
The  staff  of  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
serves  also  as  the  suff  for  the  duties  of  the 
chairman  as  floor  leader. 

Although  both  party  committees  are  In- 
struments of  personal  leadership,  the  Re- 
publican body  has  been  considerably  less 
personal  than  the  Democratic.  After  Taft 
gave  up  the  chairmanship,  the  Republican 
policy  committee  gave  more  thought  to  its 
own  nature  as  a  corporate  body  and  tried  to 
Institutionalize  Itself.  By  having  iU  own 
chairman  and  by  maintaining  separate  Iden- 
tities tor  its  floor  leader  and  conference 
chairman,  the  policy  group  avoids  becoming 
exclusively  the  tool  or  personal  staff  of  tbe 
chairman.  Leadership  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
licans Is  pro  forma  more  highly  dispersed. 
Institutionalization  has  alEO  been  fostered 
by  prescribing  rules  for  democratic  election 
and  the  composition  of  the  committee's 
membership,  by  issuing  a  public  statement 
on  the  functions  of  the  committee  and  the 
staff,  and  by  providing  tbat  none  except  tbe 
ex  officio  members  are  eligible  to  sucoesslvs 
terms  on  the  conunlttee. 

OENKXAL  OPZXATION  AND  rTTNCTIONS 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between 
the  two  policy  committees.  Nowhere  have 
the  Democrats  set  down  the  fimctions  for 
their  ix>llcy  committee;  the  Republicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  prepared  a  brief  de- 
scription of  their  work  operations  and  fiuic- 
tlons. 

The  Republican  conference  rules  Include 
the  statement.  "The  policy  committee  shaU 
consider  the  legislative  program  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  question  whether  any  party  pol- 
icy Is  involved,  shall  prepare  and  present 
recommendations  for  action  by  the  confer- 
ence, and  advise  all  Senators  on  legislative 
matters  which  they  desire  to  present  to  the 
policy  committee."  In  the  memorandum 
prepared  In  August  1963,  It  was  asserted  tbat 
the  following  12  types  of  operations  were  be- 
ing performed  by  the  committee  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  authority  given  to  it  In  the  con- 
ference rules:  (1)  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive program  to  be  scheduled  for  floor  opara- 
tlons.  (2)  consideration  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  (3)  canvass  of  measures  before 
standing  committees.  (4)  cooperation  with 
the  President  and  White  House  staff.  (6) 
preparation  and  issuance  of  statements  on 
matters  Involving  policy  committee  Interests 
and  actions.  (6)  advice  on  the  undertaking 
of  committee  Investigations.  (7)  considera- 
tion of  questions  arising  out  of  presidential 


nemlnatlona,  (t)  dlaeuialoa  with  Individual 
Banatora  of  mattara  of  Interest  to  them.  (8) 
attampta  to  raoonoUa  divergent  vlewa  among 
Banatora  on  lagtalatloa  with  tha  objaot  of 
promoting  par^  unity.  (10)  InlUaUon  of 
Btudlaa  on  lagtolatlva  mattara  "%o  advanoa  tha 
naUonal  waltara,  to  Implement  tha  party 
platform,  and  to  atrangthan  Rapublloan  lead- 
ershlp,"  (11)  reoommendation  of  oooaatona 
tor  calling  the  whole  Republican  conf  eranoa, 
and  (la)  cooperation  with  House  Republloan 
laadarahlp. 

There  la  no  reliable  evidence  from  which 
to  determine  which  of  theee  functions  Is  tha 
moat  important.  Tha  last,  cooperation  with 
House  Republican  leadership,  is  no  longer  of 
significance.  For  a  short  while  after  the 
Mouse  Republican  i>ollcy  committea  came 
Into  being,  in  1949,  it  met  In  joint  meatlngs 
with  the  SenaU  group,  but  these  meetlnga 
were  abandoned  because  of  poor  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  Mouse  Members.  There 
Is  considerable  informal  relationship  between 
Mouse  and  Senate  leaders,  even  though  the 
formal  policy  body  relationships  no  longer 
exist. 

When  tha  party  was  In  the  minority,  tha 
Republican  Ssnate  policy  group  considered 
certain  of  President  Tnunan's  nominations, 
but  tbe  screening  of  nominations  was  of 
little  importance  after  Elsenhower's  Inaugu- 
ration. 

The  staff  of  ''he  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee Is  composed  of  about  10  professionals  and 
5  secretaries.  Virtually  all  the  former  pos- 
sess bachelors  or  graduate  degrees,  and  most 
of  them  are  research  workers.  Althotigh  th«y 
are  generallsts,  they  tend  to  specialize  in 
certain  areas,  such  as  agriculture,  conserva- 
tion, or  public  works.  The  staff  serves  the 
conunlttee,  the  Republican  conference,  and 
the  Republican  calendar  conunlttee.** 

The  Republican  staff  produces  a  large 
number  of  publications  and  has  tried  to  pro- 
vide material  Republican  Senators  will  need 
for  Important  legislation  and  policies.  One 
of  its  best-known  publications  is  the  weekly 
memorandum  entitled  "Senate  Republican 
Memo."  Intended  for  us*  in  speeches,  press 
releases,  newsletters  to  constituents,  and 
radio  and  television  broadcasts.  Dlustrativ* 
titles  Include  "The  Dixon-Yates  Contract." 
"The  Political,  HypocrlUcal  420  Tax  Scheme.** 
"More  Evidence  of  Communist  Influence  In 
Democratic  Administration,"  and  "Republi- 
cans Sell  Rubber  Plants  for  Top  Prices."  In 
March  1955  the  staff  put  out  a  61-pag* 
analysis  of  the  Yalta  papers  under  the  tltl* 
"Highlights  of  the  Yalta  Papers  and  Relate<l 
Data."  which  stirred  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  Democratic  Ire. 

The  staff  also  assists  Republican  Senatora 
in  outlining  and  drafting  si>eeches  dealing 
with  legislation  and  policy.  It  gives  limited 
help  on  campaign  speeches.  At  the  end  of 
each  session  of  Congress  the  staff  prepares 
a  detailed  report  on  the  Republican  record 
and  performance  that  Is  published  aa  a  public 
document. 

Upon  request  from  Senators,  the  staff  will 
conduct  Interviews  wltb  persons  and  organ- 
izations having  an  Interest  in  legislation  and 
wUl  report  the  findings  to  the  Senatora. 
Other  services  Include  bill  drafting  on  ra- 


*  Since  the  Democrats  gained  control  of  tha 
Senate,  there  has  been  no  Republican  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  to  serve  on  th*  policy  c<xn- 
mltte*. 


•Senator  Johnson  generally  directs  the 
staff  work.  In  the  Republloan  committee,  al- 
location of  the  staff  work  is  usually  handled 
by  th*  staff  dlraotor  and  secretary,  Uoyd  W. 
Jones. 


'■The  Republican  policy  commltta* 
suite  of  offices  in  the  Senate  Office  Bxxlldlng. 
The  Democratic  staff,  which  Includes  six  pro- 
fessionals and  four  clerks,  is  located  near  tha 
Senate  floor  in  tbe  Capitol.  In  leas  spaolotis 
quarters.  Turnover  has  been  higher  In  the 
Democratic  office,  and  none  of  the  membera 
has  been  with  the  sUff  from  Its  beginning. 
Only  one  perscMi  has  been  a  member  since 
1949;  several  of  the  professionals  Joined  the 
committee  when  Ltndoh,  Johnson  became 
Its  chairman.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  staff 
member  who  poseeeses  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  committee's  work.  In 
contrast,  two  staff  members  have  served  th* 
Republican  committee  since  Its  Inception. 


quest  and  th*  analyaea  of  tha  legtolatlve  raa- 
orda  and  hiatorlaa  o(  Banatora.  Although  tha 
staff  dlractora  hava  teoad  laltlaUfa,  tha 
chairman  appear  to  hava  kept  eloaa  aoatrol 
over  moat  ot  tha  work  dona,  awrolatng  Bnal 
dlraouon  and  eommaad.  I^ara  hava  baaa 
only  two  ataff  diraetora.  and  aaeb  haa  •arvad 
under  mora  than  ona  chalrmaB.  Mavartka- 
less,  there  la  undoubtedly  a  paraonal  aoeount* 
ability  to  the  ohalrman,  Tha  aaaoolatlon  ot 
the  staff  with  other  Bepublloan  poUey  com- 
mittee mambara  la  not  nearly  ao  oloea  aa  with 
the  chairman.  Zn  general,  ataff  work  tor  Re- 
publican Senators  la  contingent  upon  wheth- 
er the  material  dealred  ooncema  party  In- 
terests and  prlnclplea  or  not.  If  help  la 
requested  outside  this  frame  ot  reference. 
Senators  are  likely  to  be  advised  that  their 
own  staff  aldea  and  other  souroee  should 
be  used. 

On  nearly  all  staff  publications  put  out 
for  general  distribution,  the  following  print- 
ed disclaimer  appears:  "Notx:  Neither  the 
members  of  the  Republican  policy  committee 
nor  other  Republican  Senators  are  respon- 
sible for  the  statements  herein  contained, 
except  such  as  they  are  willing  to  endorse 
and  make  their  own."  The  protective  state- 
ment Is  \ised  to  covsr  situations  in  which 
tbe  material  was  originated  either  by  the 
staff  director  or  by  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
committee.  It  also  absolves  the  83nators 
whose  views  might  be  at  variance  with  those 
expressed  in  a  staff  study. 

An  Interesting  incident  that  occurred  Just 
before  tbe  national  conventions  in  1956  lllus- 
tratee  this  point.  The  policy  committee  staff 
published  a  report  charging  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  line  was  that  "the  Republicans 
must  be  defeated  and  all  support  thrown  to 
tbe  Democrats"  In  the  election.  On  the 
Senate  floor  a  steady  parade  of  Democrats 
denounced  tbe  report  and  demanded  that  the 
members  of  the  policy  committee  take  re- 
sponsibility for  tbe  action  of  their  staff  and 
repudiate  the  statement.  A  senior  member 
d  the  Republican  committee  rose  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  not  seen  the  memoran- 
dum until  the  Democrats  brought  it  up.  He 
said:  "I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  I 
disagree  with  It  completely;  It  Is  shameful. 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  regret.  As  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Party  I  cannot  tolerate 
this.  I  personally  will  take  it  up  with  th* 
policy  committee  and  I  think  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  kind  of  thing  will  stop."" 
Knowland  also  said  he  publicly  repudiated 
any  effort  to  associate  the  Democrats  with 
subversion. 

Chairman  Bsrocaw  was  not  In  Washington. 
D.C..  when  the  report  was  published,  and 
when  he  retximed  he  said  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  It  until  It  came  out.  This  was  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  chairman  Is  supposed 
to  clear  every  report  before  It  Is  published. 
BxnxiEs  said.  "I  know  that  responsible  lead- 
ers in  the  Democratic  Party  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress  repudiate  any  support  from  the 
Communist  Party  •  •  •  and  are  all  patri- 
otic citizens  and  loyal  Americans."  ** 

The  number  and  variety  of  publications 
by  the  Democratic  policy  staff  are  much  lees 
Impressive  than  thoee  of  Its  Republican 
counterpart.  Vary  little  work  Is  done  for  In- 
dividual Senators.  Th*  staff  doss  a  good  d*al 
of  spot  research  for  th*  chairman  and  pre- 
pares legislative  status  reporta.  It  eompllaa 
quorum  records,  noting  Senators'  presence 
or  absence  during  rollcalla  and  votes,  and 

prepares  a  vote  card  that  goe*  to  every  Demo- 
cratic Senator  very  soon  after  a  vote  Is  taken 
on  the  bill.  It  also  prepares  a  list  ot  expir- 
ing legislation,  which  goes  to  committea 
chairmen  and  Senators.    Presidential  recom- 


"New  York  Times.  July  S  and  4.  1968. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  staff  itself  does  not 
make  memorandums  public.  All  publications 
go  to  Senators,  and  If  one  of  them  makea  tt 
public  then  it  becomes  his  responsibility. 

"Ibid, 


ava  analyaa  foi 
paftlaan  ovartohaa. 

Aa  might  ba  aipaelad.  tba  raaaaroh  of  «ha 
poUoy  oommlttaa  ataSa  la  polltlnany  oclaBtad 
and  partlaan,  balac  iialnirt  %o  doeumaaH 
tha  partytraootd  and  ted  kola*  1b  tha  oppo* 
•itlon'a  armor.  ZthaakaaBatuMUoBottha 
Rapublloan  poUey  ataff  la  partloular  to  taka 
tha  raw  aaatarlala  It  raealtaa  and  to  try  to 
apply  the  partya  poaltlon  to  them  and  point 
up  tha  poUoy  pr^ama  lavolvad.  Ttoa  worii 
ot  tha  BapuhUoan  ataff  la  olaarar  and  mora 
tangible  than  that  of  the  DamooraUo  ataff. 

On  Oapltol  mil  the  ueeMlnesa  and  ae- 
oompUshmanta  ot  the  policy  oommltteea  ara 
thirty  wall  raoognlaad  In  three  flakU:  aenrlca 
and  rasaaroh.  education,  and  leglalativa 
Bohedullng.  The  servlcea  provided  by  the 
staff  have  been  deeortbed.  In  addlUon.  the 
Etapublican  committee  has  helped  Senatora 
to  aecure  administrative  assistants,  secre- 
taries, and  hlgh-l*v«l  staff  member*.  Certain 
personnel  proceduree  were  systematlaed  in 
1947.  and  th*  n*w  committee  chairmen  were 
supplied  with  names  of  qualified  persons  for 
committee  staffs. 

At  the  request  of  Senators  the  Republican 
staff  prepares  a  considerable  number  of  In- 
dividual m«norandums.  sometimes  as  many 
as  100  per  yesr.  These  may  be  used  to  ac- 
company legislation  or  in  answering  letters. 
The  Republican  staff  has  also  met  wltb  ad- 
ministrative assistants  and  other  employees 
In  the  Senators'  offices.  During  campaigns 
the  staff  sends  research  materials  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  has  done  a 
limited  amount  of  speechwrlting.  Some  re- 
search is  also  done  for  the  Republican  sena- 
tm-ial  committee.  The  Republican  congres- 
sional, national,  senatorial  campaign,  and 
policy  committees  exchange  and  make  some 
use  of  one  another's  materials.  In  a  general 
sense,  all  the  materials  put  out  are  designed 
to  be  helpful  to  the  party  in  defending  its 
record  and  pointing  to  weaknesses  In  th* 
Democratic  rectxti.  Some  Republican  Sen- 
ators believe  that  from  1947  to  1950  Senator 
Taft  saw  the  policy  committee  as  an  instru- 
ment for  electing  Republicans. 

Tbe  educational  function  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  Is  signlflcant.  Com- 
mltte*  chairmen  have  appeared  befor*  It  to 
report  on  major  problems  and  measures  that 
are  before  their  committees.  This  has  helped 
the  policy  committee  members  to  get  a  broad- 
er view  of  policies,  program,  and  legislation, 
and  committee  leaders  in  turn  have  been 
helped  by  the  policy  members.  Diulng  th* 
first  few  months  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, several  Cabinet  Secretaries  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  This  made  the 
Secretaries  mar*  aware  of  party  considera- 
tions and  provided  the  SenaUws  with  a  great- 
*r  understanding  of  departmental  programs 
and  wishes.  The  committee  has  helped  the 
newer  Senators  learn  their  way  around  and 
has  added  to  their  knowledge  ot  how  tha 
Senate  really  operates. 

The  Democratic  policy  committee  has  also 
served  educational  purposes,  but  its  activl- 
tle*  have  been  l«ss  obvious  and  narrower  In 
aoope.  Its  nwtlnga  are  at  luncheons,  and 
other  Senators  and  executive  ofllclals  are  sel- 
dom present.  Tet  Ita  operation,  aa  will  be 
seen  shortly,  undoubtedly  results  in  educat- 
ing a  number  of  Democratic  Senators. 

Th*  policy  committees  perform  useful 
functions  in  preparing  for  the  call  ot  the 
calendar,  a  procedure  for  the  dlsposltian  of 
minor  bills  and  resolutions.  The  polley  oosa- 
mlttea  of  the  party  in  power  Is  of  consider- 
able Importance  at  times  in  determining  th* 
ganaral  legislative  schedule.  Barly  in  1868. 
for  example,  tha  DemocraUc  policy  committee 
^nnni^noort  that  it  had  decided  to  give  top 
priority  to  proposals  for  dealing  with  Preai- 
dentlal  disability.  In  reaUty.  the  determina- 
tion ot  what  will  be  brought  up  on  the  floor 
Is  a  function  ot  tha  leadership,  but  the  poUoy 
eommltteee  may  be  an  aid  to  it.  Ther*  I* 
•ometlmee  a  dlscxisslon  of  whether  to  bring 


up  a  km  at  all.  Quito  oftaB  tha 


iimplj  krtafi  la  ft  laftalatlvt  afMada  tar  tk« 
•aaulBC  waak  and  Mka  Um  poltay  aroup  it  li 
iMo  any  VMalloBB.  Mamkara  may  tMB  aak  to 


aayi. 
ka^  oartola  ttama  Inoludad. 

■oma  bhto  eomparad  tka  poUoy  eoauBtttoai 
with  tha  Bouaa  Rulw  Oommlttaa.  Ik  tarmg 
ot  laflalaUto  aohadullwt.  thla  la  aot  aa  ap% 
aompariaoB.  Hm  latter  aujoya  tha  atotua  ot 
a  ataadlng  oommlttaa  with  authority  to  laaua 
apaoUto  rulaa.  Impooa  Umltotlona.  and  bottla 
up  maaauraa.  tha  policy  bodtoa  poaaaaa  aoaa 
ot  thaaa  powara.  B^aduUng  to  the  real  aanaa 
ot  the  word  Involvaa  dlaeuaalon  ot  atrategy, 
deolalon  aa  to  aaquanea,  and  oonaldatatlon  ot 
timing.  Neither  policy  onmmlttaa.  aa  a  com- 
mittee. i^^Mara  to  hava  gone  into  theae  mat- 
ters with  any  degree  ot  regularity. 


poucT  oomcRni  am 


■It'UTI 


A  perennial  problem  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  majority  party 
in  Congress.  Among  the  matters  given  much 
consideration  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  during  th*  1940's 
was  that  of  institutionalizing  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two.  This  committee, 
popularly  known  as  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
committee,  recommended  tbat  majority  pol- 
icy committees  of  tbe  two  Houses  "serve  as  a 
formal  council  to  meet  regularly  with  the 
Executive,  to  facilitate  the  formxilation  and 
carrying  out  of  national  policy.  "i»  It  fore- 
saw that  this  would  result  In  "Improved 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems'* 
through  consultation  before  the  introduction 
of  legislation  to  carry  out  pledged  party 
promises,  and  also  that  It  would  give  con- 
gressional leaders  a  chance  to  fcnmulate  pol- 
icy instead  of  simply  acting  on  programs  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive. 

When  the  Elsenhower  administration  first 
took  office,  Its  legislative  program  was 
formulated  In  a  S-day  meeting  between  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  leaders.  Th* 
Republican  policy  committee  took  over  the 
residuum  of  the  meetings  and  more  or  less 
accepted  It  as  Republican  policy.  Under 
Chairman  Homer  Ferguson  (1953-64),  there 
was  a  reasonably  close  relaaonshlp  between 
the  President  and  the  Republican  policy 
conunlttee.  The  contact  was  due  largely  to 
Senator  Ferguson.  There  Is  no  record,  how- 
ever, of  a  single  Instance  In  which  President 
Eisenhovrer  met  with  all  of  the  members  of 
his  partjr's  policy  committee.  President  Tru- 
man appears  to  have  met  once  with  the 
Democratic  policy  group  at  the  suggestion 
of  its  chairman.  Senator  Ernest  McFarland. 
McFarland  expressed  the  hop*  for  similar 
meetings,  but  none  seem  to  have  been  held.** 

Policy  committee  members  have  usually 
learned  ai  wishes  of  the  President  or  cabinet 
officers  indirectly  from  their  policy  chairman. 
For  example.  Senator  Taft,  and  often  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg,  met  with  indlvld\ial  mem- 
bers of  the  Truman  cabinet  instead  of  bring- 
ing them  before  the  Republican  policy  oom- 
rnitt**  in  the  80th  Congress.  Taft  then  sim- 
ply reported  to  the  committee  what  the  of- 
fldals  had  told  him.  As  has  been  mention*d. 
Senator  Ferguson  had  numerous  Elsenhower 
cabinet  c^Dcers  appear  before  the  committee, 
a  practice  that  was  well  received.    Several 


"  "Repcrt  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  th* 
Organliatlon  of  Oongreas."  p.  18. 

uNew  Toi^  Ttmea,  Jan.  38.  1881.  Sen- 
ator Kbat  D.  Thomas,  in  his  evaluation  of 
policy  oommltteea,  felt  that  President  Tru- 
man should  have  taken  th*  inltiatlv*  to  con- 
vene the  Democratic  committee  with  his 
cabinet  and  himself.  "Had  he  d(»e  so.** 
writes  Thomas,  "there  would  have  b**n  no 
n*«d  for  various  dash**  b*twe*n  him  and 
■everal  liambais  ot  Oongreas  which  have  oc- 
curred." See  "How  Congress  Functions  Un- 
dar  Its  Baorgaalaatlon  Act."  American  Politi- 
cal Sdenoe  Review.  ZLm  (December  1940). 
1183. 
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SeiiAton  Mid  that  the  mmIchu  were  helpfxil 
In  getting  a  detailed  view  on  some  forthcom- 
ing departmental  leglsiatlTe  propoaala.  How- 
ever, such  meetings  between  adminietraton 
and  policy  member*  have  been  exceptional. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Eisenhower  re- 
gime, an  important  aspect  of  the  almoat 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee  was  the  report  of  Senate  leaders 
on  their  regular  meetings  with  the  President. 
An  Interesting  development  of  relations  be- 
tween the  President  and  his  party  in  the 
Senate  occurred  early  in  1066.  when  all  Sen- 
ate Republicans  were  invited  to  attend  a 
weekly  policy  committee  meeting  for  a  brief- 
ing on  White  House  legUlaUve  thinking.** 
The  meetings  were  held  the  same  day  as  the 
leaders'  sessions  with  Elsenhower. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  politics,  these 
•rrangements  were  the  outgrowth  of  in- 
tensely practical,  rather  than  theoretical, 
considerations.  The  conference  chairman. 
Kugene  Mllllkln.  was  quite  ill  in  1056  and 
could  not  report  to  the  conference  on  his 
meetings  with  Eisenhower  as  he  had  previ- 
ously done.  Senators  Bsmcxs  and  Knowland 
reported  in  his  stead,  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee and  conference  were,  practically 
speaking,  merged  in  order  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent's views.  Some  of  the  "Young  Turk" 
Eisenhower  Republicans  felt  that  they  had 
not  been  kept  abreast  of  what  the  White 
House  had  been  telling  the  more  conserva- 
tively oriented  Baiocxs  and  Knowland. 
These  meetings  also  afforded  them  a  chance 
to  ask  questions  and  to  discuss  Elsenhower's 
program.  Further,  when  the  arrangement 
was  started.  It  was  not  known  whether  the 
President  would  run  for  a  second  term,  and 
it  was  felt  that  these  weekly  meetings  of  all 
Senate  Republicans  would  help  to  promote 
greater  party  unity.  One  Republican  Sena- 
tor expressed  the  view  that  these  meetings 
served  a  real  educative  purpose  and  that  the 
policy  committee's  greatest  potential  lay  in 
this  area. 

In  1967,  Senator  livxarrr  Saltonstall  re- 
placed Mllllkln  as  conference  chairman,  and 
the  size  of  the  policy  conunlttee  was  reduced 
from  23  to  14.  Nevertheless,  It  was  decided 
to  continue  to  Invite  all  Republican  Senators 
to  meet  with  the  policy  committee.  As  a  re- 
sult the  conference  committee  met  much  less 
frequently,  since  Republican  Senators  were 
brought  together  In  the  committee  meet- 
ings. Observers  of  the  Senate  have  privately 
expressed  the  feeling  that  the  Republican 
policy  committee  is  less  effective  than  before 
It  began  the  practice  of  inviting  all  the  party 
members  in  the  Senate  to  attend  its  meet- 
ings. More  of  the  actual  legislative  strategy 
in  the  86th  Congress  was  settled  by  the  top 
leaders  and  less  by  the  policy  committee. 
The  Republican  policy  group  has  become, 
however,  a  far  more  Important  link  with  the 
White  House  than  its  Democratic  counter- 
part. 

The  independence  of  the  policy  committee 
from  the  other  national  level  committees  is 
often  noted.  On  several  occasions  the  policy 
conunlttee  of  the  party  In  power  or  Its  chair- 
man has  been  at  variance  with  the  President 
and  has  made  It  known  obliquely  or  other- 
wise. Some  Senate  Democrats  have  said  pri- 
vately that  their  policy  conunlttee,  in  effect, 
worked  against  part  of  President  Truman's 
Civil  rights  program.  Senator  Sttlxs  Bridges 
In  1957  more  or  less  disassociated  himself 
with  the  high  Eisenhower  budget,  and  the 
Republican  conference  on  March  12  adopted 
a  sharp  resolution  opposed  to  "excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  under  present  conditions." 

Again,  in  late  autumn  and  early  winter. 
1966-56,  Chairman  Banraxs  and  Floor  Leader 
Knowland  made  repeated  public  statements 
that  President  Elsenhower  should  announce 
his  intentions  early  in  1966  so  that  other 


aspirants  could  file  In  the  New  Hampshire 
and  other  primaries  if  he  was  not  going  to 
run.  But  National  Chairman  Haix  and  the 
Whits  House  staff  repeatedly  urged  that 
there  b«  no  pressure  on  Elsenhower  and  said 
that  he  could  and  should  take  his  time. 

Another  example  of  disagreement  between 
the  President  and  the  Senate  leadership  oo- 
ciirred  when  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee issued  a  sa-page  memorandum  giving 
data  on  guided  missiles,  various  weapons, 
and  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces.**  The  Democrats  and  some  of  the 
press  raised  the  cry  that  this  made  public 
classified  information.  Defense  Secretary 
Wilson  and  other  officials  issued  a  statement 
asserting  that  "no  security  violation"  was 
Involved,  but  they  found  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  press.  "In  the  embarrassing 
position  of  defending  publication  of  a  sum- 
mary of  new  American  weapons  by  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  policy  committee  while  crit- 
icizing publication  of  such  military  infor- 
mation elsewhere.**'*  President  Blsenhowsr 
said  he  regarded  the  publication  as  a 
"blunder,"  and  that  he  would  not  have  given 
out  such  information.'*  The  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Banrnxs.  took  to  the 
Senate  floor  with  the  retort:  "The  Presi- 
dent's reference  to  the  national  defense 
study  by  the  staff  of  the  Republican  policy 
conunlttee  as  a  blvmder  is  most  unfortu- 
nate." "  The  incident  shows  that  there  was 
no  consiiltation  with  the  Executive  prior  to 
publication.  It  is  but  one  of  several  that 
might  be  cited  to  demonstrate  that  policy 
committee  leadership  may  be  publicly  at 
odds  with  the  President. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  the  Republican 
policy  conunittee's  publications  have  at- 
tempted to  equate  Elsenhower's  program  with 
that  of  the  Republican  Party.  This  is  espe- 
cially Interesting  In  light  of  the  fact  that  of 
the  three  policy  committee  chairmen  since 
1953 — Knowland,  Fergiuon,  and  Bridges — 
only  Ferguson  had  the  public  reputation  of 
being  an  "Eisenhower  Republican." 

POLICY  AND  POLICT  COMMITTXXS 

At  the  outset,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  the  policy  committees  are  misnamed. 
They  have  never  been  "pxjlicy"  bodies  in  the 
sense  of  considering  and  investigating  alter- 
natives of  public  policy,  and  they  have  never 
put  forth  an  overall  congressional  party  pro- 
gram. The  committees  do  not  assume  lead- 
ership in  drawing  up  a  general  legislative  pro- 
gram but  consider  certain  proposals  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  as  they  arise  or  are  due  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor.  Some  Important  po- 
licies receive  little  or  no  discussion  in  the 
committees,  and  only  rarely  have  the  com- 
mittees labeled  their  decisions  as  "party 
policies."  There  have  been  disagreements 
within  the  committees,  and  Issues  are  rarely 
put  to  a  vote.  Johnson  seldom  makes  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  he  seems  to 
follow  the  framed  motto  on  his  office  wall: 
"You  aint  leamln'  nothin'  when  you're 
talkln'."  Much  legislation  Is  worked  out  in 
casual  meetings  by  groups  of  Senators  who 


*■  Some  details  of  this  arrangement  will  b* 
found  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Tlmss 
Herald,  Jan.  11. 1956. 


**  "National  Defense  Under  the  Republican 
Administration — Today  and  Tomorrow,"  sup- 
plement to  "Senate  Republican  Memo,"  vol.  I. 
No.  9  (Mar.  10,  1955). 

"  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald.  Apr. 
27.  1956. 

*•  Ibid..  Apr.  28.  1966. 

**  CoNoaassiONAi.  Rzcobo,  roi.  101,  pt.  4,  p. 
6218.  Debate  on  the  issue  is  found  in  this 
edlUon.  pp.  6218-6220,  5246-5247.  When 
President  Eisenhower  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  attend  a  Big  Four  summit  confer- 
ence a  short  time  later.  Senator  Bamois 
again  took  to  the  Senate  floor  to  express  his 
skepticism,  if  not  disapproval,  of  such  a  con- 
ference. (See  CowosswsTowAi.  Rxcoao.  vol. 
101.  pt.  6,  pp.  6074-6064.  See  also  New  Tcvk 
TUnes.  Maj  13. 1966.) 


may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  policy 
committees.  Party  policy  is  made  by  a  large 
number  of  {>eople.  "As  devices  for  coordinat- 
ing legislative  policy  and  strengthening  party 
leadership,"  says  George  Galloway,  "the  Sen- 
ate policy  committees  have  thus  far  failed 
to  fulfill  their  potenUal."  » 

Chairman  Ltndon  Johnson,  more  than  his 
predecessors,  has  perceived  the  policy  com- 
mittee as  a  strategic  device  and  weapon.  The 
committee  is  used  to  set  up  issues  in  a  way 
that  will  permit  a  maximum  number  of 
Democrats  to  go  along  with  the  position  of 
leadership.  Johnson's  philosophy  is  to  meet 
Senators  halfway,  talk  with  them  personally, 
and  seek  to  understand  their  problems  in 
terms  of  their  own  constituencies.  Under 
Johnson  the  policy  conunlttee  Is  an  instru- 
ment for  accommodating  factionalism.  His 
predecessors,  as  well  as  Republican  olulr- 
men,  have  used  the  committee  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  bringing  up  an  issue  or  leaving 
It  alone  and  to  work  for  unanimity  and  agree- 
ment (onong  the  members  of  the  committee. 
If  agreement  is  reached,  the  chairman  often 
goes  to  the  other  members  of  his  party  and 
says,  in  effect,  "It  Is  the  unanlmoxjs  opinion 
at  the  policy  committee  that  this  action  is 
wise  (or  unwise).**  The  Democratic  policy 
committee  in  recent  years  has  often  dis- 
cussed the  wisdom  of  certain  kinds  of  Demo- 
cratic attacks  on  President  Elsenhower,  and 
it  has  not  hesitated  to  make  its  views  known, 
by  word  of  mouth,  to  other  Senate  Demo- 
crats. 

The  Democratic  policy  committee  is  also 
used  to  formulate  Issues  in  a  way  that  will 
embarrass  the  opposition.  On  the  censure 
of  Senator  McCarthy,  for  example,  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  it  was  not  a  party  matter 
but  concerned  the  morals  of  the  Senate  and 
that  each  Democratic  Senator  should  vote 
according  to  his  own  conscience.  This 
avoided  giving  Senator  McCarthy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  strength  among  Republi- 
cans by  arguing  that  censiure  had  been 
formally  made  a  partisan  issue. 

When  President  Elsenhower  sent  Congress 
the  resolution  on  the  Yalta  agreements,  it 
was  quickly  endorsed  by  the  E>emocratlc  pol- 
icy committee.  The  Republicans  were  di- 
vided on  the  issue,  with  many  feeling  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.  The  action  of  the 
Democrats  in  endorsing  the  Eisenhower  res- 
olution left  the  Republicans  arguing  among 
themselves,  and  the  resolution  was  finally 
biirled  In  conunlttee.  Republican  Senators 
were  clearly  put  on  the  defensive  in  the 
matter. 

After  Senator  Watwx  Mobsz.  of  Oregon, 
supported  Adlal  Stevenson  instead  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  In  1952,  he  asked  that  he  be 
assigned  to  committees  as  an  Independent 
rather  than  as  a  Republican.  He  wished. 
moreover,  to  retain  his  seat  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittees. He  lost  on  three  different  votes  on 
his  assignments.*^  The  Democratic  policy 
committee  took  a  position  against  Moasi  on 
all  three  roUcalls.  Despite  this,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  supported  Moaas  on 
the  second  and  third  votes.  The  incident 
shows  how  the  policy  body  may  take  a  posi- 
tion on  a  Senate  personnel  matter  but  be 
unable  to  line  up  its  membership  for  that 
position.  In  1956,  when  Moasx  became  an 
avowed  Democrat,  Policy  Chairman  Johnson 
used  his  powers  to  restore  him  to  a  seat  on 
more  Important  committees. 

In  talking  with  Senators  and  their  assist- 
ants, one  finds  widely  varying  views  of  the 
accomplishments  and  usefulness  of  the  com- 
mittees In  the  field  of  policy.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  absence  of  criteria  and 


"The  Legislative  Process  In  Congress,  pi. 
S36. 

B  See  Ralph  K.  Hultt,  The  Morse  Committee 
Assignment  Controversy:  A  Study  in  Senate 
Norms,  American  Political  Science  Review, 
LZ  (June  1957).  313-329. 


standards  for  judging  what  the  committees 
are  supposed  to  do  and  what  they  can  do. 
Some  believe  that  the  committees,  par- 
ticularly the  Democratic  committee,  do  very 
little,  while  others  purport  to  see  a  few  real 
achievements.  A  few  Senators  would  like  to 
see  the  committees  turned  into  real  policy 
bodies  with  all  that  the  term  connotes,  but 
there  Is  no  great  desire  on  the  part  of  most 
for  strengthening  then  in  terms  of  tighten- 
ing party  discipline.  The  desirability  of  de- 
veloping more  party  cohesion  Is  sometimes 
admitted  In  the  abstract  but  not  in  the  con- 
crete. While  there  Is  little  evidenoe  that  a 
majority  of  Congress  was  enthusiastic  about 
policy  committees  before  their  creation,  a 
number  of  Repreeentatlvee  and  Senators  pub- 
licly testified  in  1B4S  in  favor  of  their  es- 
tablishment. It  may  be  concluded  that  the 
majority  of  Senators  today  are  not  disap- 
pointed that  the  policy  committees  have 
failed  to  become  effective  instruments  of 
party  responsibility  and  dlacipUns. 

The  decentralization  and  fragmentation  of 
power,  the  prerogatives  of  individual  power 
and  seniority,  the  habits  of  individualism 
and  Independence  are  so  well  entrenched  in 
the  Senate  that  few  Senators  are  interested 
in  placing  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  policy 
body.  Many  Senators  wish  to  obtain  support, 
if  not  sponsorship,  of  important  legislation 
from  Senators  of  the  opposite  party.  This 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve  If  either  party 
declared  a  measure  to  be  party  policy. 
Further,  the  environment  of  Congress  is  not 
conducive  to  the  delegation  to  a  party  com- 
mittee of  the  authority  to  lay  down  a  party 
line  that  ooiild  serve  as  a  public  yardstick  for 
Judging  a  lawmaker's  vote  on  an  Issue  and 
embarrassing  him  at  election  time.  If  the 
party  line  Is  unknown,  or  obscure,  a  Sen- 
ator has  more  latitude. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  compoeitlon  of  the 
committees  leaves  much  to  be  desired  if 
policy  Is  to  be  a  major  preoccupation  of  their 
efforts.  The  late  Senator  Walter  George, 
for  many  years  the  generally  recognized 
spokesman  for  the  Democrats  in  foreign 
policy,  never  served  on  the  Democratic  policy 
committee,  and  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  served  only  2  years  on  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee.  Some  of  the  most 
influential  conunlttee  chairmen  and  ranking 
Members  are  not  on  the  policy  bodies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Senators  remain  tm- 
enthusiastic  about  a  more  centralized  leg- 
islaUve  policy  arm,  there  are  some  modest 
achievemenu  that  can  be  claimed  for  the 
policy  conunlttees.  In  the  83d  Congress,  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  forged  what 
might  accurately  be  termed  a  party  position 
on  the  proposal  to  tie  together  the  Alaskan 
and  Hawaiian  statehood  measures,  on  the 
recommitment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Bill  to 
the  conference  committee,  and  on  certain 
tax  proposals.  It  actually  formulated  a  com- 
promise on  the  630  deduction  per  dependent 
on  the  income  tax  in  1966  and  was  able  to 
obtain  the  votes  from  all  but  five  Democrats 
on  the  measure.  The  Republicans  were  able 
to  get  an  almost  unanlmoxu  vote,  with  only 
one  dissent,  on  the  same  tax  question. 

The  Democratic  policy  committee  took  a 
strong  position  against  any  use  of  sanctions 
to  punish  Israel  for  her  refusal  to  withdraw 
from  the  Gaza  Strip  and  admonished  the 
Elsenhower  administration  against  using 
coercion  on  Israel."  The  way  in  which  this 
position  was  formulated  is  typical  of  the 
committee's  operation.  Senator  Ltndon 
Johnson  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  setting  forth  his  position.  Later  he 
put  this  letter  before  the  policy  group. 
Senator  Hknninos,  the  conunlttee^  secretary, 
moved  that  the  letter  be  adopted  as  the  com- 
mittee's position,  and  a  unanimous  vote  re- 
sulted in  iu  endorsement.  Often  Johnson 
bas  taken  a  poUcy  position  on  his  own,  and 


if  no  one  has  disagreed  it  has  pssonil  as  Dem- 
ocratic policy. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  qient 
much  time  trying  to  draft  an  acceptabls 
oomi^omlse  position  on  the  Brlcker  amend* 
ment.  Secretary  DuUes  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell  attended  several  meetings 
where  this  was  discussed.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  Republican  Senators  went  along  with 
the  compromise.  Also,  the  poUcy  committee 
proposed  a  uniform  code  for  senatorial  pro- 
cedure and  requested  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  give  it  early  consideration." 
Chairman  Ferguson  led  a  drive  for  the  adop- 
tion of  these  rules  and  brought  oommittas 
chairmen  together  with  the  policy  committee 
to  discuss  them.  Nothing  came  of  these  ef- 
forts officially,  but  the  dUcussion  made  the 
Republican  chairmen  aware  that  the  leader- 
ship was  concerned  with  the  problem. 

In  many  cases  both  party  committees  have 
looked  at  pr<q;>osals  before  the  Senate  and 
decided  that  no  party  policy  was  involved. 
At  other  times  they  have  reaffirmed  a  policy 
becauses  It  appeared  in  the  party  platform. 
On  occasions  committee  chairmen  have  ob- 
tained help  from  policy  committee  members 
on  legislation. 

These  examples  of  dealing  with  policies 
are  not  likely  to  impress  advocates  of  party 
government  and  discipline  either  by  their 
number  or  scope.  But  neither  are  they  neg- 
ligible. Many  issues  of  importance  are  dis- 
cxissed  In  both  committees  even  when  no 
attempt  is  made  at  policy  agreement.  To 
some  extent,  policy  dlscuseions  in  the  com- 
mittee have  helped  to  accoininodate  faction- 
alism and  to  etch,  for  the  party  leadership, 
the  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement. 

To  be  sure,  the  committees  can  bind  no 
one.  They  can  only  consider,  recommend, 
and  attempt  to  persiiade.**  Yet  some  oo- 
heslveness,  especially  in  the  Republican 
Party,  has  been  obtained  through  the  prep- 
aration of  staff  memoranda  and  statements 
of  performance  rectu-ds  and  through  the 
formulation  of  issues.  In  a  few  Instances  a 
definite  stand  has  been  taken  on  a  policy 
that  has  commanded  nearly  unanimous  sup- 
port. Both  conunlttees  have  issued  a  number 
at  broad  statements  of  party  policy. 

Policy  conunlttee  members  try  to  make  a 
distinction  between  program  and  policy — 
possibly  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
The  members  maintain  that  they  do  not 
make  policy  but  take  a  program  submitted 
by  the  executive  branch  or  someone  else  and 
decide  if  it  will  be  adopted  as  party  policy. 
Democratic  members  in  particular  emphasize 
that  they  attempt  to  Interpret  programs  and 
policies  in  line  with  historic  Democratic 
policy.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  the  role 
of  the  policy  committeee,  it  is  a  function  of 
sifting,  evaluating,  and  ratifying  rather  than 
of  originating  and  creating.  In  terms  of 
Senate  tradition,  however,  the  role  of  re- 
viewer is  more  acceptable  than  that  of 
drafter  and  formulator  of  party  policy. 

There  is  a  certain  intangible  peychologlcal 
Influence  in  the  policy  committees'  activities 
that  is  not  easy  to  measure.  The  label 
"policy**  gives  the  appearance  of  leadership. 
When  a  pronouncement  is  made  and  pre- 
sumably has  the  suppcHt  of  all  or  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  policy  committee,  it 
creates  an  impression  of  a  party  position. 
There  are  pressures  for  conformity  in  the 
Senate  notwithstanding  the  extreme  indi- 
yidxiallsm  of  Its  Members.  Policy  committee 
mMnbers  include  many  of  the  most  respected 
and  most  powerful  men  In  the  Senate.    Tb» 


'See  New  York  Times.  Feb.  90.  1967. 


M  Christian  Science  Monlt(»'.  July  3. 1964. 

••William  8.  White  in  a  pict(»1al  article 
writes,  "The  functions  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic poUcy  committee  •  •  •  are  roughly 
thoee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  powerful 
corporation."  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
July  10.  1956.  p.  10.  This  analogy  siiggests 
powers  that  neither  of  the  oonuntttses 
possesses. 


views  of  a  Mllllkln.  a  Taft.  a  Russell,  or  • 
Hill,  are  highly  regarded.  When  such  men 
speak  as  members  of  the  policy  committee, 
one  will  not  oppose  them  without  important 
reasons.  Emulation  as  well  as  individualism 
is  the  vital  part  of  the  totality  of  the  Sen- 
ate. To  the  extent  that  policy  conunlttees 
can  be  worked  into  this  fabric  of  personal 
interaction,  prestige,  and  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionships in  the  Senate,  they  can  achieve 
successes. 

OONCLT7SION8 

Sxperienoe  with  the  Senate  policy  com- 
mittees has  led  to  very  little  public  under- 
standing of  their  role  and.  indeed,  of  their 
existence.  Their  immediate  ancestors  ware 
the  steering  committees,  and  in  a  genarto 
sense  ths  policy  oommlttsM  ar«  ctsering 
oommlttses,  a  dssignatioa  that  probably 
connotes  but  UtUe.  Thsy  have  been  use- 
ful in  monitoring  ths  consent  calendar,  in 
oonsiderinf  oertain  matters  of  legislative 
scheduling  and  stratsffy.  and  in  parformlng 
routine  and  other  sarrioes  needed  by  the 
floor  leadership.  Policy  committee  seesioni 
are  meetings  of  some  of  the  men  of  power 
in  the  Senate  at  which  political  strategy, 
policy,  program,  and  diverse  other  matters 
are  discussed.  As  has  been  stressed  several 
times  before,  the  Influence  of  the  Senate 
policy  committees  and  of  the  other  party 
conunlttees,  cannot  be  successfxilly  evalu- 
ated because  so  much  infiuence  in  American 
party  politics  Is  personal  in  character.  In- 
fluence cannot  be  determined  by  looking  at 
the  number  of  votes  for  what  is  presumably 
a  party  measure  in  the  Senate.  The  per- 
sonal Influence  of  a  Sam  Raybum  or  a  Styles 
Bridges  Is  not  easy  to  meastire,  but  it  is 
known  to  be  considerable,  'j^aking  the 
views  of  Senators  both  on  and  off  the  policy 
committees,  evaluations  of  the  committees* 
Influence  on  party  discipline  and  unity 
range  from  "negligible"  to  "perceptible,** 
with,  no  one  claiming  impressive  accomplish- 
ment. Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to 
measure  whether  there  would  have  been 
even  less  party  cohesion  had  the  commit- 
teee not  existed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  Republican  and  I>emocratie 
policy  committee.  William  S.  White,  a  keen 
student  of  Senate  behavior,  observes  that 
the  Republican  policy  committee  will  meet 
every  week,  but  it  will  do  so  only  upon 
carefully  printed  noticee  circulated  to  the 
committee's  members  officially  to  inform 
them  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting.  The 
Democratic  policy  committee  wiU  meet,  per- 
haps, once  a  week,  and  when  it  does  the 
thing  simply  seems  to  happen  and  members 
will  stroll  in,  visually  late,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  dropping  into  another's  office  to  have 
a  drink  and.  having  nothing  better  to  do 
at  the  moment,  to  pass  the  time  of  day.* 

The  Donocratlc  committee  appears  more 
casual  and  personal.  Its  counterpart  more 
institutionalized  and  formal.  The  Repub- 
licans frequently  take  votes  in  their  policy 
committees;  the  Democrats  rarely  do  so. 
Republican  staff  members  turn  out  many 
more  publications  and,  in  general,  give  the 
prees  more  to  write  about.  The  Republican 
committee,  at  least  overtly,  does  more  in 
a  partisan  way  for  its  individual  Senators 
and  for  its  party  and  resembles  a  cam- 
paign committee  more  than  is  the  case  with 
the  Democrats. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  rea- 
sons for  this  difference.  Simultaneously 
with  the  creation  of  the  first  policy  com- 
mittees, the  Republicans  came  into  control 
of  the  Senate  after  a  long  period  of  being  in 
the  minority.  Senator  Taft  and  other  lead- 
ers recognized  the  practical  necessity  for 
organization  and  were  spurred  on  by  ideo- 
logical considerations  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  the  fair  deaL    Tliere  had  been  a  growing 


■"Citadel:  The  Story  of  the  U.S.  Senate." 
(New  York:  Harper  *  Bros.,  1967).  p.  210. 
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Tvcognltioa  In  the  S«n«t«.  m  th«r«  h«d  bean 
In  Ui*  RcpubUean  National  Conunltt««.  thai 
th*  party  unable  to  command  tbe  great 
staff  reeourcea  of  the  executive  branch 
naaded  a  strong  staff  at  its  own  and  a 
broader  basis  of  organisational  leadership 
strength.  The  Republican  policy  eonunlttee 
poeseseed  utilitarian  value,  at  least  In  these 
terms.  In  contrast.  Senator  Barkley  found 
the  Democrats  In  very  little  need  of  this 
type  of  organization.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Republican  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate wae  so  marginal  in  ld53  that  there  was 
no  disposition  to  curtail  the  staff  or  dlm- 
Ixilah  actlTlUea.x  Moreover,  party  spUts  over 
foreign  ]x>llcy  and  certain  other  Elsenhower 
proposals  made  It  desirable  to  keep  Intact 
any  Instrument  that  might  help  to  accom- 
modate and  compronilse  Internal  differences. 
At  the  same  thne  the  Republicans  appear 
to  be  more  concerned  than  the  Democrats 
with  attacking  the  opposition  and  providing 
tlMlr  offlcehotdert  with  appropriate  ammu- 
nition." This  spirit  was  inculcated  In  part 
by  Senator  Taft  and  la  eharaeterlsiio  of  a 
party  of  opposition. 

Democrats,  in  contrast,  have  had  control 
or  near  control  of  the  Senate  for  a  quarter 
of  •  century.  In  large  meas\ire  because  of 
the  long  tenure  of  southerners,  th«  Demo- 
eraU  have  poMetaed  a  very  experienced 
group  tklUed  in  parliamentary  and  politi- 
cal proeedures.  The  Republleans  have  sel- 
doaa  had  more  than  a  handful  of  such  com- 
petent politicians  at  any  one  time.  Mem- 
toera  on  the  Republican  policy  committee  in 
1957.  for  ezampl*.  had  lerved  an  average  of 
•  years  in  the  Senate,  while  members  of 
Democratic  committees  averaged  16  years. 
The  "Old  pros"  In  the  Democratic  Party  have 
their  own  methods  of  doing  things  in  the 
Senate  and  are  reasonably  well  satlaflcd  with 
both  methods  and  acoompllshmenta. 

Although  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee Is  more  Institutionalized  and  publicized, 
the  assumption  that  It  is  a  more  useful  and 
•ffeetive  body  than  the  Denwcratle  commit- 
tee is  open  to  queatlon.  In  terms  of  influence 
and  effectiveness  with  Ita  own  membership, 
the  Democratic  committee  may  actually  be 
superior.  This  paradox — If  It  Ls  a  paradox — 
further  analysis  before  it  can  be  veri- 


Tbe  polley  committees,  like  the  other  im- 

tlonal  level  party  commltteee,  are  hampered 
by  preexisting  limitations  of  custom,  envi- 
ronment, and,  to  some  extent,  federalism.  In 
tlie  Senate  the  rules  of  the  game  and  the 
encrusted  traditions  of  that  Institution  soon 
swallow  up  and  absorb  attempts  at  innova- 
tion. The  personal  operation  of  the  Senate, 
the  individualism  of  each  Member,  and  the 
dispersion  of  power  resulting  from  seniority 
tend  to  resist  the  Idea  of  a  party  committee 
avowedly  dedicated  to  Integrating  and  for- 
innlating  party  policy.  Too  often  thers  is 
)uet  not  a  "senatorial  party"  to  be  led  or 
Intacrated.  Public  law  created  a  party  policy 
eommlttee  but  it  did  not  create  a  senatorial 
party  or  bind  the  Senate  membership  to  a 
party  program. 

CongreasloDal  and  senatortal  campaign 
•ommltteea  help  to  provide  the  party's  ean- 
dklates  with  organlzattons.  money,  and  a  cer- 
tain anx>unt  of  managerial  know-how  during 
elections,  but  they  do  not  discuss  party  pro- 
gram. Hie  policy  conunitteee  In  the  Senate 
help  to  supply  certain  ingredients  that  re- 
main tmtouched  by  the  senatorial  commlt- 
teee. The  former  are  useful  forums  for  ap- 
praising   political    realities    and    rendering 


"Republican  representation  in  successive 
Congressee,  beginning  with  the  80th,  was 
.«l.  43.  43.  48.  47.  and  47. 

"  The  Democratic  policy  eonunlttee  has 
been  more  restrained  In  attacking  President 
Klsenhower  than  has  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional eonunlttee;  the  RepubUean  poUcy 
committee  was  biting  tn  its  attacks  on 
President  Truman. 


some  political  judgments  of  some  of  the 
party's  men  of  power.  They  are  an  aid  to  tha 
party's  leadership  in  the  Senate  and  provide 
a  much  needed  staff  for  that  leadership.  In 
the  absence  of  Joint  House-Senate  policy 
bodies,  there  Is  little  chance  that  the  Senate 
bodies  alone  might  offer  much  of  a  potential 
for  party  clearance  of  legislation  In  Congress. 
Since  1947  the  margin  of  party  control  In  the 
Senate  has  been  relatively  small,  and  pros- 
pects are  that  tbls  may  continue.  In  view 
of  this,  the  need  for  some  group  that  can 
Inftuence  even  a  few  votes  on  crucial  legisla- 
tion Is  apparent.  Perhaps  this  is  the  role 
that  the  policy  conunlttees  are  finding  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  what  I  regard  is  the  real  purpose 
of  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  admit  that  normally  I 
would  have  a  certain  reluctance  to  have 
the  party  tactics  of  the  Democratic  Party 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  at  a  party  gathering,  because  I 
know  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
have  sharp  eyes  and  alert  ears,  and  are 
quick  to  seize  upon  what  they  fancy  may 
be  dissension  within  our  ranks. 

But,  a3  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  said,  we  are  the  majority  pcu-ty,  and 
therefore  the  problems  which  we  face 
are,  in  a  sense,  the  problems  of  the  coun- 
try; therefore,  perhaps  the  desire  for 
privacy  can  be  waived  In  favor  of  an  ob- 
jective discussion. 

Secondly,  although  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  in  no  sense  an  expert  psychia- 
trist, I  understand  that  modem  psychia- 
trists believe  that  problems  which  con- 
cern us  should  b<i  brought  to  the  surface 
and  discussed  intelligently  and  dispas- 
sionately; that  it  is  far  better  for  us  to 
face  the  issues  which  trouble  us  than  for 
us  to  try  to  suppress  them  so  that  they 
may  fester  and  riinkle. 

It  is  in  that  s])irit,  I  believe,  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  spoken  this 
afternoon.  I  foimd  not  one  word  of  re- 
crimination and  not  one  word  of  per- 
sonal bitterness  in  anything  that  he  has 
said.  We  may  differ  with  him  on  cer- 
tain points,  but  his  discussion.  I  believe, 
was  in  good  temper;  and  it  can  be  made 
very  helpful,  provided  we  are  objective 
tn  considering  the  Issues,  and  provided 
that  we  do  not  allow  personalities  to 
creep  into  our  discussion,  and  that  we 
observe  charity  toward  those  with  whom 
we  are  dealing.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  done  all  these  things.  I  shall 
try  to  follow  that  example  in  the  brief 
remarks  that  I  shall  make. 

I  suppose  that,  fimdamentally,  our 
party  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  national  party.  Our  Repub- 
lican friends  arc  not  members  of  a  na- 
tional party,  and  do  not  have  appreciable 
strength  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line. 
Being  a  national  party,  we  have  our 
friends  from  the  South  who  take  one  set 
of  attitudes  toward  the  color  question 
and  toward  the  status  of  Negroes,  which 
Is  very  different  from  that  which  most 
of  us  In  the  North  adopt.  They  had 
slavery;  we  of  the  North  did  not.  It 
seems  hard  for  them  to  forget  the  bit- 
terness of  the  Civil  War.  There  are  also 
differences  in  the  attitudes  toward  basic 
economic  issues  as  between  some  of  our 
friends  and  fellow  Democrats  in  the 
South  and  those  of  the  North. 


This  makes  the  problem  of  party  lead- 
ership and  party  conduct  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  I  l>elleve  all  of  us  are  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  any  Dem- 
ocratic party  leader  In  the  Senate  or  In 
the  House  would  have  to  face. 

I  wish  to  start  my  comments  by  mak- 
ing it  perfectly  clear  that,  while  I  have 
differed  with  the  majority  leader  on  cer- 
tain very  essential  matters,  such  as  the 
gas  bill  and  the  civil  rights  bill,  he  has 
never  taken  advantage  of  his  position  of 
leadership  to  exercise  any  reprisal  upon 
me.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  fact. 
Everyone  should  know  it.  My  own  feel- 
ing, however,  is  that  we  should  have 
more  conferences.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  individual  members  should 
be  bound  by  any  decision.  On  the  con- 
trary, conscience  should  be  supreme  in 
these  matters. 

Furthermore.  I  would  couch  my  criti- 
cism of  the  policy  committee  and  the 
steering  committee,  the  latter  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  did  not 
mention,  in  a  somewhat  different  vein 
from  that  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin used  in  his  approach. 

I  find  two  main  faults  with  the  present 
method  of  selection  and  composition  of 
the  policy  committee  and  the  steering 
committee.  First,  the  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  leader;  they  are  not  se- 
lected by  the  caucus.  Second,  If  we 
analjrze  their  composition  we  find  that 
they  do  not  adequately  represent  or  even 
make  any  approach  toward  proportional 
representation  of  the  industrial  areas  of 
the  country  or.  Indeed,  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  part  of  this  trouble  Is  brought 
about  by  the  seniority  rule  which  we 
have  adopted.  However,  whatever  the 
reasons,  the  results  are  very  unfortunate. 

If  Senators  win  pardon  me,  I  should 
nke  to  give  them  figures  on  this  ques- 
tion which  I  had  assembled  a  long  time 
ago  and  which  I  tried  to  bring  up  to 
date  this  morning  after  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  Senator's  prepared  rcmarka  Let 
us  take  the  policy  committee,  which  con- 
sists of  nine  members.  It  consists  of  one 
member  from  Texas,  two  from  Montana, 
one  from  Missouri,  one  from  Oklahoma, 
one  from  Georgia,  one  from  Alabama, 
one  from  Arizona,  and  one  from  Rhode 
Island.  There  are  nine  members  from 
eight  States.  I  find  that  the  population 
of  those  States  amotmts  to  approximate- 
ly 22  million — 22.5  million,  to  be  pre- 
cise— and  that  they  represent  only  80 
electoral  votes;  that  in  terms  of  the 
total  votes  cast  In  those  States  for  Presi- 
dent in  1956.  there  were  only  6,763.000. 

Now  let  us  take  the  main  Industrial 
States  which  are  not  represented  on  the 
policy  committee.  These  are  Statee 
which  have  Democratic  Senators  but 
which  are  not  represented  on  the  policy 
committee.  They  have  no  representa- 
tion whatever  on  the  policy  committee: 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

If  we  look  at  that  list  and  look  at  the 
figures,  we  find  that  these  States  have 
a  total  population  of  68  mlllioii.  and  25^ 
electoral  votes;  that  in  the  last  presi- 


dential   deeti(m   they   cast   SS.118,000 

votes. 

This  fact  Is  so  significant  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worthwhile  to  dwell  upon  it. 
The  representation  on  the  policy  com- 
mittee is  confined  to  8  States,  with 
a  population  of  22  V^  million,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  main  Industrial  Statee 
which  have  no  representation  whatever, 
with  a  population  of  68  million;  a  repre- 
sentation of  States  which  cast  votes  of 
6,762,000,  as  compared  to  ttie  industrial 
States  which  do  not  have  any  repre- 
sentation, with  a  population  of  35,118,- 
000.  I  repeat  the  few  have  all  the  repre- 
sentation, this  many  have  none. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  finish 
this  one  point;  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield.  In  terms  of  electoral  votes,  8 
states  which  are  represented  cast  80 
electoral  votes,  as  compared  with  255  in 
the  States  which  have  no  representation 
at  all.  I  now  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.         

Mr.  MASSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  says  is  correct.  Of 
course  the  Founding  Fathers,  when  they 
set  up  the  Setiate  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine of  equality  among  the  States,  both 
large  and  small.  I  should  like  to  recall 
to  the  Senator's  attention  that  the  State 
of  New  York  has  either  45  or  46  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House,  but  only  2  Sen- 
ators in  the  Senate;  that  the  State  of 
Vermont  has  1  Representative  in  the 
House,  but  2  Senators  in  the  Sefiate. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  Uie  small  States 
receive  a  certain  degree  of  protection, 
and  it  Is  the  way  which  eciualizes  the 
preponderance  based  upon  population 
and  which  the  States  with  large  popu- 
lations have  in  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. Prior  to  the  last  election,  was  a 
request  ever  made  that  the  majority  pol- 
icy committee  be  based  on  p<vulation. 
so  that  the  Industrial  centers  in  the  Mid- 
we.<:t  and  in  the  East — and  the  Senator 
has  a  point  there — could  be  given  con- 
sideration on  that  committee? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that 
States  should  not  be  given  the  over- 
whelming predominance  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  governing  bodies  of  our  party 
but  rather  the  matters,  the  Issues,  and 
the  interests  of  people. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator'.-)  question  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  was  done  before 
the  election,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clakx] 
addressed  a  letter  in  November,  almost 
immediately  after  the  election,  asking 
that  consideration  be  given  to  those  fac- 
tors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  is  aware,  is  he  not, 
that  under  the  law  the  membership  of 
the  policy  committee  is  set  at  a  certain 
number? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  bring  about  the  a«ldition  of  a 
Senator  from  the  highly  irtdustrlallzed 
region — and  I  think  that  region  should 
be  given  representation  on  the  policy 
committee — without  asking  one  of  the 
other  Senators  to  leave  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  brought  up  this  point.    There 


Is  no  Intent  on  the  part  of  any  of  us  to 
have  any  of  the  present  members  get 
off  the  c<Hnmittee.  I  want  to  make  that 
perfectly  clear.  But  I  think  that  if  the 
Democratic  leadership  were  to  move  that 
the  total  membership  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee be  Increased,  the  motioa  would 
be  agreed  to.  That,  frankly.  Is  what  I  be- 
lieve should  be  done.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bership should  be  increased,  and  that 
then  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers should  be  so  apportioned  as  to  give 
adequate  representation  to  areas  which 
are  now  excluded  from  representation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  a  point — a  valid  point.  But 
I  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  during  the  cotu'se  of  the  de- 
bate upon  his  very  able  speech:  Why 
not  offer  a  resolution  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  committee?  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  I  did  be- 
fore, that  It  would  be  given  considera- 
tion as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  may  do  that,  but 
we  should  prefer  that  the  initiative  come 
frcHn  the  majority  leader  or  the  policy 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  have  the 
entire  membership  take  the  responsl- 
blllty? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  a  very  good 
suggestion.  We  may  take  it  up.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  push  the  leadership 
too  far  or  too  fast.  We  should  prefer  a 
voluntary  yielding  to  an  outright  strike. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  follow  the 
regular  procedure,  which  is  to  offer  a 
resolution? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  be  willing  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  such  a  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  I  feel  that  I  am 
in  a  position  where  t  could  not  be  a  co- 
sponsor;  but  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  a  point,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  it  every  consideration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted.  If 
we  can  only  agree  on  the  principle,  we 
can  always  devise  methods  to  accom- 
plish the  objective. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  this  point,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  comment  concern- 
ing the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  This  is  our  difficulty:  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  the  assistant 
leader  of  the  Democratic  majority.  He 
is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  [>olicy  com- 
mittee and  is  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    EX  officio. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Proposals  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  have  a  different  cast  and 
carry  greater  weight.  I  have  been  asked 
why  I  did  not  ask  for  a  caucus.  I  had 
asked,  first,  to  see  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  caucus  meetings.  I  was  told 
that  to  see  them  I  needed  a  caucus.  I 
did  not  ask  for  a  caucus  because  the 
nature  of  a  caucus  is  prede«ennined.  I 
would  not  have  had  a  chance.  Such  a 
request  would  be  considered  a  deroga- 
tion of  the  leadership.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered the  kind  of  thing  which  should 
not  be  done. 

What  I  am  asking  is  that  the  leader- 
8hU>  take  the  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing regular  caucuses,  with  agendas 
printed    in    advance    and    distributed 


among  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  so  that  we  will  know  what  is  to 
be  taken  up  and  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  other  matters  for  the 
agenda,  If  the  leadership  feels  they  can 
be  fitted  in. 

But  we  would  take  this  responslbfllty. 
so  that  Senators  could  vote  or  at  least 
determine  in  caucus  on  the  kind  or  ex- 
tent of  policy  w;  would  have. 

What  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  propose  is  that  the  leadership 
accomplish  these  things  in  the  only  way 
they  are  ever  accomplished  in  the  Sen- 
ate, namely,  by  having  the  leadership 
make  the  decision.  The  leadership  has 
done  great  things,  and  I  agree  fully  that 
they  have  earned  credit  for  what  they 
have  done.  However,  the  leadership 
Itself  should  consider  this  proposal  and 
offer  it.  In  that  event,  it  will  be  adopted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wis  x)nsin  proposed  it,  it  would 
have  no  chance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  mis- 
taken. I  would  not  want  to  see  the 
majority  leader  become  a  dictator.  I 
want  to  see  the  form  of  democracy  we 
now  have  continued. 

Mr.  PROXMIBE.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  could  not  agree  with  him  more. 
I  want  all  Democratic  Senators  to  act 
together  in  a  conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  understand  me?  I  said 
I  would  like  to  see  the  democratic  proce- 
dure we  now  have  continued.  I  would 
Uke  to  see  all  discussions  of  this  kind 
held  out  in  the  open.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  conferences  or  caucuses  held  behind 
closed  doors.  Let  us  disagree  in  the 
open,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said.  We  are  a  national  party.  We 
have  enough  disagreements  now  with- 
out having  others  come  up  from  time 
to  time. 

Hie  remarkable  thing  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  majority  leader  has 
to  deal  with  63  prima  donnas  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  if  he  Includes  him- 
self— and  I  think  he  should — the  num- 
ber is  64,  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
the  degree  of  unanimity  we  have.  That 
is  remarkable.  It  is  testimony  to  the 
responsibility  exercised  by  our  party  in 
the  6  years  in  which  we  have  been  the 
opposition  party.  Remember,  tn  those 
6  years  we  lost  the  Presidency  twice. 
But  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  we 
have  achieved  a  mere  majority  for  2 
years  and  an  outstanding  majority  this 
time.  I  think  this  was  based  on  the 
responsible  attitude  which  the  leader 
took  and  the  responsible  attitude  we 
took. 

I  think  the  record  of  Ccmgress  under 
Democratic  leadership  had  much  to  do 
with  the  victories  we  have  earned 
throughout  the  country  and  which  have 
given  us  an  overwhelming  majority,  as 
has  been  mentioned  time  and  again, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  policy 
committee  is  somewhat  like  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules.  It  is  a  traffic  cop 
for  legislation.  But  unlike  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  and  I  hope  I  am 
not  violating  any  rule — no  bills  are  held 
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up  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  during  the  last  2  weeks  of  the 
last  session,  three  very  controversial  bills 
relating  to  the  Supreme  Court  were  re- 
ported and  considered  by  this  body.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  really  eon- 
troversial  bill  was  held  up  by  the  policy 
committee  during  the  previous  sessions 
of  different  Congresses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Montana  maintaining  that  the  policy 
committee  has  no  authority  or  real  func- 
tion?   

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  No;  we  exercise 
our  function.  We  exercise  our  function 
as  Individuals.  So  far  as  the  majority 
leader  telling  us  what  to  do  is  concerned. 
If  the  Senator  had  attended  those  meet- 
ings, I  think  he  would  have  had  another 
ffuess  coming,  because  there  are  times 
iHien  we  tell  the  majority  leader  unmis- 
takably what  we  think  should  be  done, 
and  he  always  bows  to  the  majority. 
Strangriy,  most  of  the  decisions  in  the 
policy  committee  are  imanlmous.  Is 
there  any  decision  which  the  policy  com- 
mittee has  made  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  or  the  Senator  frcm  Wis- 
consin objects? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  prefer  to  go  tato 
that  matter  privately  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  point  out  that  of 
tlie  committee  of  nine,  four  members  are 
from  the  South  and  three  are  from  the 
Moxmtaln  States.  Four  members  are 
from  States  having  populations  of  less 
tiian  a  million.  The  big  industrial  States 
are  completely  unrepresented,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  members  of 
the  policy  committee  come  from  States 
having  a  population  of  less  than  700,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  point  I  made. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pr&tident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  should  like  to 
continue  for  a  minute;  then  I  will  srield. 

If  one  examines  the  list — and  this 
holds  good  for  the  steering  conunlttee 
also— he  will  find  that  the  New  England 
States  are  completely  excluded,  except 
for  Rhode  Island:  that  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  are  excluded:  that  what 
the  census  calls  the  East  North  Central 
States  are  excluded  even  if  we  include 
West  Virginia,  which  is  becoming  a 
Middle  Western  State  rather  than  a 
Southern  State;  and  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  are  excluded. 

The  representation  is  composed  chiefly 
of  Senators  from  the  South  and  from  the 
small  Mountain  States.  We  love  these 
fellows  very  much;  but  I  point  out  that 
the  economic  interests  and  beliefs  of 
these  sections  of  the  country  differ.  The 
States  which  are  excluded  are  primarily 
manufacturing  States.  To  the  degree 
that  they  are  agricultural  States,  they 
are  corn-producing  States. 

The  States  which  are  included  are  the 
cotton  and  the  tobacco-producing  States 
and  the  mining  States. 

I  suppose  our  greatest  cleavage  comes 
over  the  question  of  what  is  loosely 
known  as  civil  rights.  The  policy  com- 
mittee, and,  indeed,  the  steering  com- 


loittee  are  composed  primarily  of  Sen- 
ators from  States  where  the  attitude  to- 
ward what  is  called  civil  rights  is  un- 
favorable, or  from  Mountain  States 
where  the  issue  is  not  a  present  one  and 
Is  not  an  immediate  one  in  the  localitiei, 
whereas,  the  States  which  are  not  repre- 
sented are  those  which  have  a  consider- 
able Negro  population  and  which  there- 
fore feel  this  as  a  national  issue  more 
acutely  than  do  the  others.  So  the  in- 
dustrial States  are  on  the  outside,  look- 
ing in. 

I  believe  that  at  this  point  I  should 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  wondering 
about  the  composition  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee to  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
objects. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  object  to  a  single  member. 
I  refer  simply  to  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  committee  generally. 

Mr.  MONROrfEY.  Yes;  and  I  refer, 
also,  to  the  composition  of  the  commit- 
tee generally.  The  Senator's  point  is 
that  it  does  not  reflect  properly  the  posi- 
tion and  the  sentiment  of  the  country. 
The  membership  of  the  committee  is  now 
fixed  by  law,  as  the  Senator  from  IlUnois 
has  said,  at  seven.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  liberals  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  recommended  a  senior 
liberal  to  be  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, when  the  present  majority  leader 
had  a  place  to  fill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  recommended  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray],  who  is  one  of 
the  great  Uberal  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  is  one  of  the  senior  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  recommended  his  appointment 
because  he  wanted  to  have  a  proper  bal- 
ance or  as  near  a  proper  balance  as  could 
possibly  be  achieved  on  the  policy  com- 
mittee, as  between  the  liberals  and  the 
conservatives  and  the  middle  group. 

The  other  member  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wanted  appointed  was  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  senior  Member  of  this  body 
[Mr.  HaydenI,  I  believe  that  if  any 
Member  were  to  receive  an  appointment 
based  on  love,  admiration,  and  affection, 
it  would  naturally  be  our  President  pro 
tempore. 

Since  the  law  provides  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  only  seven 
members,  and  since  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois does  not  favor  having  any  of  the 
present  members  removed  from  the  com- 
mittee, what  is  his  proposal? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Again  and  again  I 
have  made  clear  that  I  am  not  making 
a  reflection  on  any  particular  individual. 
Instead,  I  am  proposing  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  steering  committee  be  in- 
creased— and  that  can  be  done  very 
readily  by  means  of  a  resolution — and 
that  then  the  representation  be  made 
more  in  accord  with  the  relative  strength 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  makes  a  fine  point  (^ 


that.  But  if  I  correctly  understood  him* 
he  was  saying  that  he  wanted  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  submit  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  that  would 
make  it  much  easier  to  secxure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  saying.  Ifa-st.  that 
we  have  too  strong  leadership,  and  he 
objects  to  the  leadership;  but  then  he 
says  that  when  he  wants  sometiiing  he 
favors  accomplished,  he  wants  the  lead- 
ership to  be  on  his  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  always  de- 
sirable, of  course. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly ;  of  course 
It  Is  always  nice  to  have  something  one 
favors  supported  by  the  leadership.  But 
I  do  not  think  one  can  have  it  both  ways; 
in  other  words,  complain  about  the  lead- 
ership and  its  strength  and  then  say, 
"But  now  we  want  papa  to  fix." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  let  me  say  that  I  have  never 
at  any  time  said  our  leadership  is  too 
strong.  I  think  it  has  to  be  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  I  think  it  has  won  the 
admiration  of  the  country.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  Is  outstanding. 

But  I  think  the  leadership  should  take 
its  direction  from  all  Members  of  the 
party,  in  some  kind  of  caucus  or  a  party 
meeting  at  which  all  Democratic  Sena- 
tors could,  as  a  matter  of  regularity,  be 
present. 

I  do  not  object  to  strong  leadershii)^ 
Of  course,  strong  leadership  is  necessary 
for  tiie  enactment  of  legislation.  But  I 
beUeve  the  initiative  should  come  from 
the  membership  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  wants  the  strong  leadership 
to  be  applied  in  favor  of  the  measm-ea 
he  wishes  to  have  enacted  into  law.  Of 
course  that  is  all  very  good. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no;  I  say  that 
when  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  dif- 
fer with  me.  the  decision  of  the  majority 
should  govern.  But  I  want  that  posi- 
Uon  to  be  arrived  at  in  a  democratic 
manner. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  the 
majority  to  take  us  by  the  hand  and 
give  us  the  additional  m^nbers. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  advantages 
and  one  of  the  glories  of  the  ssrstem  Is 
that  if  Senators  work  hard,  and  attempt 
to  persuade  their  colleagues  and  to  ca- 
jole them  into  supporting  certain  meas- 
ures, and  if  Senators  are  nice  to  the 
members  of  the  press  gallery,  and  per- 
suade them  to  say  that  the  pr(4)08ed 
legislation  under  consido'ation  is  good 
and  is  badly  needed,  it  may  be  possible 
to  have  such  measures  enacted  into  law. 
In  that  connection.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  say  that  in  iho 
case  of  bills  and  other  measures  he  fa- 
vors, he  is  glad  to  have  the  support  of 
the  majority  leader.  In  that  respect.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  glad  to  have  "papa  fix" 
in  some  cases,  he  should  not  object  to 
It  in  others. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  always  subtie 
and  seductive,  and  he  has  about  per- 
suaded me  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  should  submit  such  a  reso- 


lution. If  and  when  we  do,  we  shall 
come  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
help,  so  he  can  continue  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  policy  committee  and 
the  steering  committee — improvements 
which  he  began  so  Illustriously  13  years 
ago,  but  which  have  langxilshed  by  the 
wayside.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  consider  permitting 
me  to  join  him  in  sponsoring  the  reso- 
lution— for  the  reason,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  earlier,  that  it  should  include  a  pro- 
vision that  the  members  not  be  allowed 
to  succeed  themselves?  I  think  it  is 
even  more  essential  to  Include  such  a 
provision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  we  are  getting 
a  Proxmire-Douglas-Monroney  resolu- 
tion which  both  will  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  members  and  also  will  provide  for 
rotation  of  membership.     [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  we  are 
making  real  progress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  debate  Is  very 
constructive:  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  more  than  justified 
his  speech — to  Judge  from  all  these  de- 
Telopments. 

Now  let  me  consider  the  membership 
of  the  steering  committee.  It  has  13 
members.  One  comes  from  Texas;  one 
comes  from  Montana;  one  comes  from 
Virginia;  one  comes  from  Arkansas;  one 
comes  from  Louisiana:  one  comes  from 
Florida;  one  comes  from  South  Carolina; 
one  comes  from  Delaware;  one  comes 
from  Nevada;  one  comes  from  New  Mex- 
ico; one  comes  from  Rhode  Island;  one 
comes  from  Minnesota.  Six  members 
come  from  the  South;  three  come  from 
the  Mountain  States;  five  come  from 
States  with  a  population  of  less  than  1 
million.  But  I  observe  that  the  big  States 
are  not  represented;  there  is  no  member 
from  Massachusetts  or  from  Connecticut 
or  from  New  Jersey  or  from  Pennsyl- 
vania or  from  West  Virginia  or  from  Ohio 
or  from  Indiana  or  from  Michigan  or 
from  Illinois  or  from  Wisconsin  or  from 
California.  In  other  words,  when  the 
kissing  takes  place,  somehow  the  Sena- 
tors from  those  States  are  never  under 
the  misUetoe.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  same  question  that  I  asked  in 
regard  to  the  policy  cmnmittee:  What 
decisions  or  assignments  to  committees 
which  have  been  made  by  the  steering 
committee  since  the  present  majority 
leader  has  been  the  leader  of  oar  party 
in  this  body — and  that  is  over  the  last 
6  years,  and  now  going  into  the  7th 
year— would  the  Senator  from  lUinols 
find  fault  with  or  disapprove? 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss that  matter  in  private  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

But  I  wish  to  say  this— I  said  it  on  a 
national  television  program,  and  I  am 
glad  to  repeat  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate: I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  exercised  reprisals  against 
Senators  who  vote  against  him.  But 
sometimes  I  think  he  gives  favors  to 


Senators  who  rote  with  him.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  been  accorded  consideration  by  the 
majority  leader  which  I  did  not  sedc  and 
do  not  want 

But  if  I  correctly  interpret  what  the 
Senator  from  nUnois  has  said  in  respect 
to  the  question  of  both  the  policy  com- 
mittee and  the  steering  committee,  he 
does  have  some  fault  to  find,  but  he 
wants  to  discuss  that  in  private.  perhi^M 
In  a  cauciis. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  It  dlsctisaed 
In  public ;  and  I  want  the  answers  to  be 
given  in  public  because  I  think  there  is 
more  to  be  achieved  In  the  open  than  in 
private,  based  on  the  speeches  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROxmu] 
already  has  made,  and  which  perhaps  he 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  will 
notice 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  at  this  point  I  think  there  is  a 
perfectiy  just  and  proper  distinction  be- 
tween the  position  we  have  taken  on 
principle  on  the  caucus  and  on  the  pol- 
icy committee  ss  a  whole — ^this  has  been 
an  impersonal  position.  Specific  ex- 
amples of  assignments  of  particular 
Senators  would  have  to  be  personal. 
When  we  get  into  the  personality  area 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  wise  to  discuss 
the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  merely  ask- 
ing a  general  question.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion which  could  have  been  answered 
yes  or  no.  without  having  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  private. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senator. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  2  years.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Fsxas]  has  been 
trying  to  get  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  some  time.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathkbs] 
has  been,  for  over  a  year,  trying  to  get 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
We  three  have  beoi  unsuccessful  in 
our  efforts.  We  do  not  feel  bad  about  it 
because  some  of  the  newer  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  gotten  assignments 
which  they  deserved.  They  have  been 
treated  by  the  majority  leader  in  the 
same  way  as  we  were  treated  when  we 
were  new  Members  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  think  the  record  of  both  the  pol- 
icy committee  and  the  steering  com- 
mittee Is  outstanding  and  excellent.  So 
far  as  legislation  is  ctmcemed,  it  has 
been  routed,  through  its  normal  chan- 
nels, to  the  flow  of  the  Senate. 

So  far  as  conmilttee  assignments  are 
concerned.  I  do  not  see  how  any  Sen- 
ator in  the  last  6  years,  tmder  the  lead- 
oship  of  Lnnwir  JoHmoK,  has  had  any 
right  to  complain.  I  think  we  have  be^i 
treated  better  than  we  could  have  ex- 
pected, and  certainly  better  than  we  had 
a  light  to  expect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tbe  Senator  from 
Illinc^  has  no  right  to  complain,  and 
he  has  not  complained. 

Now.  let  me  go  to  the  next  point, 
namely,  the  distribution  of  chairman- 
ships In  the  16  *t«^<W"g  committees, 
which  can  be  found  In  the  Comcbss- 

aXOXAL  RJBCOKB. 


Of  the  16  standing  committees.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  the  South  hold 
the  chairmanships  of  10.  They  include 
the  most  important  ones,  namely,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  the  Banking  and 
Ciirrency  Committee,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Senators  from  the  Mountain  States 
hold  four  chairmanships. 

A  Senator  from  the  Pacific  coast  holds 
one  chairmanship. 

A  Senator  from  Missouri,  which  is 
part  South,  part  North,  part  East,  and 
part  West,  holds  one  chairmanship. 

But  once  again,  no  one  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Biinnesota.  or  California. 

Now.  I  know  that  this  situation  grows 
out  of  the  seniority  system,  but  I  want 
to  suggest  that  the  pure  and  unadul- 
terated seniority  system  is  getting  our 
party  mto  trouble.  The  States  which 
run  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  not  the  States  which  can  carry 
a  presidential  election.  The  presidential 
elections  are  decided  in  the  States  which 
are  on  the  outside  looking  in.  so  far  as 
the  organization  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned. And.  indeed,  it  has  been  the 
election  of  Senators  from  these  large 
industrial  States  which  has  given  us  the 
balance  of  power — not  merely  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  the  preponderance 
of  power  in  the  Senate  itself  as  well  as 
in  the  House^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  the  chairman  of~«-iolnt  com- 
mittee, is  he  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  a  Joint  commit- 
tee, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  not  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
based  on  his  seniority  on  that  ccmunit- 
tee.  as  well  as  the  ability  which  he  has 
in  great  abundance? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  It  is  not  by 
seniority.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Spasxman]  is  senior  to  me.  He 
did  not  press  his  seniority  for  the  chair- 
manship of  that  joint  ctxnmittee,  but 
he  chose  to  press  his  seniority  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
I  have  no  personal  complaints,  and  I 
have  no  personal  ax  to  grind.  This  is 
not  a  covert  movement  to  try  to  get  on 
the  steering  committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Joint 
Econ(»nic  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  as  its  chairman  such 
an  eminent  economist  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois;  but  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois will  admit,  will  he  not,  that  after 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  he  was 
second  in  line? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Had  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  not  decided  to  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  be  would  have,  on 
the  basis  of  seniority,  been  chairman 
Of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  It 
is  because  the  SenaUtf  from  Alabama 
did  not  so  choose  that  the  Senator  from 
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DUnoiB.  u  the  next  member  by  aen- 
iorlty.  was  chosen  to  be  chairman. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  if  I  claim  the  rewards  of 
seniority.  I  should  not  object  to  the 
Droccss? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  ia  Just  a  coin- 
cidence. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  perfectly  willing  to  resign  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee now,  and  then  have  the  commit- 
tee choose  a  chairman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent point,  but.  of  course,  he  was  not 
referring  to  1  of  the  18  standing  com- 
mittees. A  Joint  committee  does  not 
have  anything  like  the  kind  of  rights  or 
powers  that  a  standing  committee  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  pointed  out  that 
It  was  a  Joint  committee,  and  not  a 
standing  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  Joint  committee  can- 
not initiate  legislation.  Legislation  has 
to  come  through  the  standing  commit- 
tees.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  Just  stated  he  Is  willing  to 
resign  and  then  have  an  election  for 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  a  vote  of  confidence  if  such  was 
the  Judgment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  achieve  the 
chairmanship  either  as  a  result  of 
seniority  or  because  of  an  election.  Al- 
though I  know  he  is  serious,  I  hope  he 
will  not  go  through  with  his  suggestion. 
I  think  with  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  we  will  be 
better  off  and  get  the  kind  of  report  we 
should  get  from  that  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  want  to  put  this  debate  on  a 
personal  basis.  I  wanted  to  point  out 
the  difficulty  which  the  party  and  the 
voters  face  as  a  result  of  this  situation. 

We  carried  the  House,  and  largely 
carried  the  Senate,  because  those  of  us 
who  come  from  the  industrial  States  ad- 
vanced, generally,  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  civil  rights,  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
liberal  tax  policy,  a  declaration  to  pro- 
tect consumers  of  gas  and  oil,  a  declara- 
tion for  liberal  labor  legislation,  and  so 
forth. 

The  voters,  believing  what  we  have  ad- 
vocated will  happen,  elect  us  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  House,  and,  in  times  past, 
have  elected  a  President.  Then  we  come 
to  Washington  and  find  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Senate,  under  the  senior- 
ity system,  is  controlled  by  those  who 
represent  localities  where  the  predom- 
inant opinion  is  very  different  from  ours. 

Very  frankly,  we  go  through  a  process 
of  frustration.  Not  only  do  we  go 
through  a  process  of  frustration,  but  the 
folks  back  home  somehow  feel  they  liave 
been  shortchanged. 

I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  Democratic  Party  can 
continue  with  this  situation.  We  know 
it  exists.  I  submit  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  It.  One  way  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  it  is  to  make  our  governing 


bodies,  whether  they  be  the  conference, 
the  policy  committee,  or  the  steering 
committee,  truly  representative. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  getting  together 
with  our  good  friends  from  the  South.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  getting  together  with 
them  in  conference.  I  am  not  tifrald  of 
getting  together  with  them  in  committee. 
I  have  great  respect  for  them  as  indi- 
viduals. I  have  great  respect  for  their 
skill.  I  believe  that  they  are  patriotic 
Americans.  I  think  we  can  probably  get 
a  better  agreement  if  we  meet  face  to 
face  than  if  one  group  has  the  seats  of 
power  and  the  other  group  is  on  the 
outside  looking  in. 

Mr.  MONRCNEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  one  thought 
I  should  like  to  state.  A  distinguished 
southern  writer  has  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  organization  and  practices  is 
"the  South's  never-ending  revenge  for 
Gettysburg."  I  do  not  want  that  to  con- 
tinue. Let  me  say  that  we  in  the  North 
have  no  desire  for  revenge  for  Bull  Run 
although  at  Bull  Run  the  southerners 
gave  us  a  terrific  beating.  We  want  to 
bury  the  bitterness  of  the  Civil  War  and 
do  so  that  we  can  go  forward  as  a  united 
Nation. 

Whether  the  distinguished  southern 
writer  is  correct  or  not,  I  do  not  want 
the  impression  to  go  out  that  the  UJS. 
Senate  is  an  instrument  for  sectional 
domination,  yet  this  is  the  Impression 
which  is  likely  to  be  given  under  the 
present  organization  of  the  Senate. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  everjrthing 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  said,  I  think  he  has  started  a  very 
healthy  process  of  discussion. 

I  hope  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  not  feel  that  this  is  in  any 
sense  a  personal  attack  on  him.  I  think 
he  is  the  most  skillful  floor  manager 
that  this  Nation  has  seen  in  a  l(mg  time. 
I  want  to  say,  on  behalf  of  my  liberal 
friends  from  the  North,  that  he  is  in  no 
sense  illiberal.  We  differ  upon  occasion 
as  to  gas  and  oil,  and  we  differ  upnsn  oc- 
casion as  to  civil  rights  and  antiflllbus- 
ter  rules,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  I  think 
my  Senator  from  Texas  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  position  which  he 
takes.  We  do  not  ask  the  Senators 
from  the  South  to  cut  their  wrists  in  a 
suicidal  act,  but  we  do  say  that  Interests 
which  are  not  now  represented  in  the 
Government  of  our  party  should  be  more 
adequately  represented,  and  that  is  all. 
I  think  that  it  is  for  this  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wlsconsm  is  contending.  That 
is  what  I  have  tried  in  a  very  poor  fash- 
ion to  advance  this  afternoon. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  leadership  the 
steering  committee  was  Increased  from 
9  to  15,  and  that  the  first  3  Members 
named  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  were  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Hum PHRcy  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork],  and 
me?  This  year,  to  give  even  better  bal- 
ance, 4  advisers  were  named.  They  were 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mao- 
NTTsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KxMNioY].  the  Senator  from  Michi- 


gan [Mr.  M<^aiiaia1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahohbyI. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  known 
about  the  advisers. 

Mr.  MONRONEHT.  That  was  done 
imder  a  unanimous  agreement,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding,  although 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee or  the  policy  committee,  and  not 
one  of  the  "inner  circle"  of  the  Johnson 
group,  so-called,  if  there  is  one. 
[Laughter.] 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  leadership 
has  been  trying  to  do  the  very  thing  the 
leader  has  the  power  to  do,  which  is  to 
increase  the  steering  committee  mem- 
bership. The  other  cannot  be  done  with- 
out legislation.  It  seems  to  me  these 
things  should  have  some  recognition, 
with  regard  to  their  effect  as  to  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  our  democratic  opera- 
tion within  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  say  I  com- 
pliment the  leadership  for  any  progress 
made  in  this  direction.  I  hope  this  will 
be  only  the  beginning  of  better  things 
to  come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  the  floor  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  statement.  I  think  the 
Senator  puts  the  case  better  than  I  do. 
If  we  disagree  [wrhaps  on  some  details. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  fundamentally 
Important. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
more  that  this  is  not  in  any  sense  a  per- 
sonal attack  of  any  kind.  I  too  have 
great  admiration,  as  I  have  said  repeat- 
edly in  this  speech,  as  well  as  I  have 
said  before  and  as  I  will  say  afterward, 
for  the  enormous  ability  and  great  serv- 
ice which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
given  his  party  and  his  country.  I  sim- 
ply feel  the  only  possible  way  we  can 
solve  these  problems  Is  to  loegin  to  talk 
about  them,  and  until  we  begin  to  talk 
about  them  we  are  not  going  to  make 
progress.  I  think  the  disciission  this 
afternoon  has  been  extremely  construc- 
tive and  very  helpful.  I  thank  all  Sen- 
ators who  took  part,  and  I  particularly 
thank  the  long-suffering  Senators  who 
were  willing  to  sit  through  the  discussion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for  the 
studied,  dispassionate,  and  fair  way  he 
has  brought  attention  to  this  matter. 
While  I  disagree  with  many  of  the  things 
my  colleague  has  advocated,  I  compli- 
ment him  on  his  presentation  and  for 
keeping  the  fire  and  personalities  out  of 
it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  did 
the  record  written  by  the  Democratic 
Senate  under  the  present  leadership 
have  any  effect  as  to  increasing  the  ma- 
jority we  have  today,  which  the  Senator 
says  in  his  speech  has  given  us  this  re- 
sponsibility for  which  he  wishes  new 
ways  of  achieving  refiectlon  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  present  Members? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  that  the  record  of  the  present 
leadership  has  been  helpfuL    Indeed  it 


has  been.  I  think,  to  be  completely 
frank  about  the  matter,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Democratic  Senators  was  also 
enormoxisly  Influenced  by  a  protest 
against  the  administration  in  power. 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
both  of  these  factors  were  influential. 

I  think  also,  as  Implied  or  .stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  if  we  are  going  to 
elect  a  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1960  it  ia  going  to  be  necessary  for  our 
];>arty  to  adopt  a  really  national  program, 
a  program  which  reflects  the  will,  view- 
points, and  attitudes  of  Senators  from 
States  such  as  Wisconsin.  Illinois.  Mich- 
igan. Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
of  Senators  from  the  Southern  States. 

I  think  to  a  great  extent  our  program 
does  that  now,  but  I  iMlleve  it  Is  perfectly 
possible  that  in  a  traditional  institution 
such  as  the  caucus,  and  with  a  much 
more  liberal  use  of  the  policy  committee, 
we  can  arrive  at  decisions  which  will  per- 
mit our  party  to  become  the  kind  of 
national  party  it  Is  becoming,  and  which 
I  think  it  should  become,  if  we  are  going 
to  elect  a  President  in  I960. 

I  should  like  to  conclude.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  saying  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroncy]  who 
was  the  coauthor  of  the  historic  reor- 
ganization bill  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  extiemely  help- 
ful and  very  very  effective  in  the  collo- 
quy we  have  had. 

I  know  the  Senator  feels  very  strongly 
in  opposition  to  the  position  I  have 
taken,  but  I  ttilnk  the  colloquy  has  been 
very  helpful  in  bringing  out  my  position 
and  in  stressing  some  of  Its  weaknesses 
or  some  places  where  I  may  be  Incor- 
rect, but  also,  I  think,  onphasizlng  some 
of  the  points  I  have  made  which  I  be- 
lieve are  true  and  right,  which  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  pound  home  so  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. The  process  of  the  organization 
of  this  great  legislative  body  must  al- 
ways be  a  continuing  search  to  find  bet- 
ter and  improved  methods.  Reorgani- 
zation of  Congress  did  not  stop  in  1946. 
It  must  never  stop.  l>ecause  the  problems 
grow  greater  and  the  bxirdens  heavier 
upon  the  98  Meml>ers. 

I  wish  to  say  in  closing  that  I  feel, 
apparently  more  than  the  Senator  feels, 
the  record  made  of  the  accountability 
and  responsibility  of  the  Democratic 
Senate  has  been  a  very  great  asset  in 
increasing  the  number  of  Democrats 
from  49  to  64  in  the  Senate.  It  has 
given  the  country  a  focus  on  what  the 
Democratic  Party  stands  for.  We  in  the 
Senate  are  the  only  visible  part  of  the 
Democratic  Party  nationally.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  have  increased  the 
Democratic  membership  to  this  degree 
if  the  people  had  not  accepted  the  cour- 
ageous leadership  and  the  ability  to 
downplay  partisanship  when  it  needed 
to  be  downplayed  in  the  national  inter- 
est or  to  exercise  partisanship  when  that 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  two-party 
system. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
Oklahoma,  when  we  win  6  years  in  a 
row,  we  simply  do  not  consider  chang- 
ing the  split-T  formaUon.  We  rather 
like  to  win. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yldd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresWent,  I 
wish  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
in  commending  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  taking  the  floor  to  discuss 
these  subjects,  which  are  so  important. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
in  open  session,  rather  than  in  confer- 
ence or  caucus,  he  Is  exercising  a  right 
which  every  Senator  has.  I  shoiild  like 
to  emphasize  again  that  even  though 
we  have  a  majority  leader,  so  far  as 
each  Individual  Senator  is  concerned  he 
is  equal  to  any  other  Senator,  and  has 
a  right  to  express  himself,  to  object  to 
unanimous  consent  requests,  to  hold  the 
floor  as  long  as  he  can  within  the  rules, 
and  to  conduct  himself  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  State,  which  right,  of  course,  is 
based  on  the  equality  of  States  in  the 
Union. 

I  think  the  S«iator  is  performing  a 
good  service.  There  is  room  for  differ- 
ences, and  there  are  differences,  but  I  am 
certainly  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  being  done  openly,  for  all  to  see 
and  hear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  characteristic  fairness  and  thought- 
fulness  in  making  the  comments  he  has, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  disagree 
on  the  caucus  and  on  the  importance  of 
the  caucus. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  DOUG- 
LAS, and  Mr.  LONG  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TION TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  73,  S.  1096.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  1096)  to  authorize  appropriation  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction 
and  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  request,  and  I  have  not  con- 
sented to  It. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  could  the 
Senator  inform  us  as  to  the  amount  con- 
templated by  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  $48  million. 
It  is  an  authorization  requested  by  the 
administration,  in  the  exact  amount 
submitted  by  the  President 

It  is  a  deficiency  item  which  Is  rather 
Important.    It  is  anticipated  that  there 


win  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  upon  it.  We 
do  not  expect  a  yea  and  nay  vote  today, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
However.  I  wish  to  have  the  biH  made 
the  unfinished  business. 

I  have  not  consulted  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stsnnis].  but  v«t 
likely  consideration  of  the  bill  will  go 
over,  and  the  explanatory  statement  and 
speeches  on  the  bill  will  be  made  tomor- 
row. I  merely  wish  to  make  the  bill  the 
unfinished  business  at  this  tbne. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  WL 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE 
DEMOCRATIC  POLICY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  presentation  made  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  today, 
I  completely  respect  the  Senator's 
right — in  fact.  I  approve  of  his  right — ^to 
criticize  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
when  he  believes  that  such  criticism  is 
constructive  and  helpfvil.  However.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  Senator,  in  the  course 
of  his  presentation,  should  violate  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  necessary  to  do  so.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  we  have  ever  Improved 
upon  oiir  process  by  violating  the  niles. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Sena- 
tor used  this  language,  which  was 
quoted  from  the  National  Review.  He 
read  this  language  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  referring  to  our  majority 
leader: 

Under  hlB  leadership  a  system  of  bactc- 
Btage  bargaining  for  votes  has  reduced  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor  to  a  dull  fcvmallty. 

That  statonent,  as  quoted  from  Mr. 
Willard  Edwards,  and  as  repeated  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  here  to- 
day, continues: 

The  record  of  the  last  session  ihovs  what 
It  means  to  reach  agreement  without  dis- 
cord. It  means  Is-lef  and  perfunctory  de- 
bate; a  lack  of  InteUigent  questioning; 
sparse  attendance;  the  absence  of  quorum 
calls  to  summon  absentees;  the  omission  of 
record  roUcaUs  without  which  the  public 
can  never  know  which  Senators  were  pres- 
ent and  how  they  voted;  the  approval  of 
leglslaticm  In  obvious  ignorance  of  its  mean- 
ing. 

If  further  statements  of  that  sort  are 
to  be  made,  I  shall  personally  feel  it 
necessary  to  object  to  such  statements, 
and  call  the  Senator  to  order  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  have  done  so 
consistently  while  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall 
be  required  to  do  so  m  the  future. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  the 
charge  is  justified.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  placed  certain  figures  in  the 
Record  to  attempt  to  prove  his  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  relationship  to  bills  passed:  BoUcalls 
have  fallen  40  percent;  the  number  of  hours 
in  sesBlon  hais  dropped  off  by  one-third;  and 
most  decisive  of  all  the  number  <rf  quorum 
calls  requiring  attendance  of  absentees  has 
fallen  more  than  00  percent. 

The  evidence  which  the  Senator  of- 
fered to  prove  his  case  does  not  prove  it. 
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ItM  majorlly  iMdwr  wm  imp»irlni  tht 
BTOMMM  »nd  proptr  funotioalni  ot  tht 
■tnalt.  Mt  inoludtd  yttrt  whtn  tht 
majority  l«td»r.  tht  Btnator  from  Tsxtt 
[Mr.  JomttoMl,  wm  tht  minority  Ittdtr. 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to 
blAmt  Ltwdon  JOHNSON  for  Bill  Know- 
land's  conduct,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  fair  to  blame  Bill  Knowland  for 
Ltndon  Johnson's  conduct. 

Therefore,  the  chart  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  made  reference 
should  not  mclude  the  years  1953  and 
1954.  because  during  that  period  of  time 
the  dlstingxiished  former  senior  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Knowland,  was  in 
charge.  His  record  of  leadership  differs 
In  many  respects,  both  in  philosophy  and 
m  approach,  from  that  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas.  Therefore,  the 
years  1953  and  1954  should  be  left  out  of 
the  chart.  To  include  them  does  noth- 
ing more  than  to  mislead  Senators  and 
others  who  read  the  Record. 

The  Senator  trom  Wisconsin  made 
reference  to  the  point  that  the  number 
of  hours  in  session  had  been  reduced.  In 
that  connection,  apparently  reflecting 
upon  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  reduc- 
ing tht  number  of  hours  during  which 
the  Senate  was  m  session,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  included  the  years  1949 
and  1950.  That  happened  to  be  a  period 
during  a  previous  Democratic  Itadtrshlp. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
present.  He  can  recall  very  well  why 
the  Senate  was  in  session  so  many  hours 
during  that  period.  It  was  tht  rttult 
of  two  things.  The  primary  reason  was 
that  there  were  two  very  lengthy  and 
suooesaful  filibusters  during  those  2 
years.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  care  to  orltlolie  our 
present  majority  leader  because  his 
leadership  was  so  effective  that  there 
were  no  filibusters  durmg  the  period  of 
his  leadership.  In  such  a  case,  the  rec- 
ord would  only  reflect  credit  upon  him. 

But  other  things  happened  during 
that  period  of  time.  At  that  time  the 
Republican  Party  fought  vigorously  and 
successfully  to  retain  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  for  example,  and  all  that  went  with 
it.  The  Senate  debated  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  for  a  month  and 
the  bill  died  in  the  House. 

A  great  number  of  things  in  the  years 
1949  and  1950  make  the  comparison  m- 
appropriate.  I  know  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  not  care 
to  bring  in  2  years  in  which  long  and 
successful  filibusters  were  waged,  and 
then  criticize  the  majority  leader,  by 
contrast,  because  during  the  time  the 
present  majority  leader  has  occupied 
that  office,  he  did  not  cause  a  filibuster — 
particularly  a  successful  filibuster — to 
result  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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•roUt  toodtrthiiM  tuTtht  »mto^  Oon* 
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■o  wttheuld  tokt  tht  ytut  IHl  lia« 
IM1»  MMl  IHI.  In  whioh  Ihoro  wort  no 
tong  imbuiltrt.  Thtrt  wm  a  ftUbuittr 
during  Iht  lOth  Congrtts,  but  tvtn  so. 
tht  hourt  in  stsslon  wtrt  ItM  than  dur- 
ing  tht  ptrlod  of  tlmt  tht  Senator  from 
TtxM  WM  majority  Itader. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart  whioh  I  be- 
lieve is  fair  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
It  compares  the  years  1947.  1948,  1961. 
and  1952  with  the  years  in  which  the 
present  majority  leader,  Lyndon  John- 
son, was  occupying  that  office,  namely, 
the  years  1955.  1956.  1957,  and  1958.  I 
have  now  made  a  tabulation  similar  to 
that  placed  in  the  Rxcoro  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  using  appropriate  fig- 
ures taken  from  his  chart  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  If  he  Is  mcluding  in  his  tabula- 
tion quorum  calls. 

Mr.  LONO.  Yes,  because  I  believe 
they  are  meaningful  in  connection  with 
the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  the  theory 
of  the  Senator  tram  Wisconsin,  a  ma- 
jority leader  could  become  the  greatest 
majority  leader  In  tht  history  of  man- 
kind by  having  continual  quorum  calls, 
but  no  legislation  would  result.  When 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  Hovise.  Repre- 
stntatlvt  Marcantonlo  dtlaytd  procttd- 
Ings  in  connection  with  the  call  of  the 
calendar  by  continually  making  the  point 
of  no  quorum,  which  resulted  In  call- 
ing the  roll  all  day  long.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  political  scientists  could 
ever  measure  the  effectiveness  of  lead- 
ership or  of  a  legislative  body  by  the 
number  of  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  LONO.  Hm  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  been  granted? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  table,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RiooaD,  Is  m  follows: 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
parison shows  that  during  the  4  years 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  fair  4-year 
period  to  \ise  for  comparison  purpose. 
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Quorum  oaUs  undtr  Iht  prtvloui 
Itadtrthlp  amounttd  to  1.001.  Undtr 
the  Johnson  Itadtrshlp.  thtrt  wtrt  401 
quorum  calls. 

That  is  ont  point  on  which  tht  ma- 
jority leadership  wm  criUoised  without 
cause.  During  my  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate, which  Includes  most  of  the  years  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  have  seen  no 
greater  waste  of  time  than  the  calling 
of  a  quorum  insisted  upon  by  a  Senator 
in  the  effort  to  compel  Senators  to  hear 
his  speech.  The  result  usually  is  that 
Senators  answer  the  quorum  call  and 
Immediately  absent  themselves,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  hear  the  Senator's 
speech.  The  result  is,  u  a  rule,  that  no 
more  Senators  remain  in  the  Chamber 
after  the  quorum  call  than  were  present 
in  the  first  place. 

In  my  opinion,  there  wm  no  greater 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
Senate  than  that  created  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  quorum  calls, 
when  those  quorum  calls  were  held  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  compel  Sena- 
tors to  hear  another  Senator's  speech. 

Certainly  greater  efficiency  Is  brought 
about  m  the  conduct  of  the  Senate's 
business  when  a  Senator  withdraws  his 
quorum  call  after  suggesting  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  after  the  quorum 
call  hM  run  for  a  certam  period  of  time. 
It  Is  obvious  that  no  Senator  can  com- 
pel other  Senators  to  hear  his  spttch  If 
they  do  not  wish  to  hear  it.  What  hap- 
pens, M  I  have  said.  Is  that  the  other 
Senators  merely  oome  to  tht  Chamber 
and  answer  their  names,  and  then  Im- 
mediately absent  themselves.  The  re- 
duction m  the  number  of  quorum  calls 
Is  an  Improvement  for  which  the  major 
credit  should  go  to  the  majority  leader. 

It  hM  always  seemed  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  (me  way  m 
which  we  could  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Senate  would  be  to  have  smneont 
tabulate  some  figures  showing  how  many 
Senators  are  present  on  the  floor  at  all 
times,  and  which  Senators  are  present 
when  certain  Senators  speak,  thereby 
showing  how  many  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate each  Senator  attends  and  how  many 
hours  he  spends  on  the  floor. 

Perhaps  such  a  tabulation  would  show 
that  some  of  the  Senators  who  keep  the 
Senate  in  session  the  longest  are  Sena- 
tors who  have  the  fewest  number  of  Sen- 
ators listening  to  their  speeches.  Per- 
haps such  Senators  would  be  inclined  to 
reduce  the  qviantity  of  their  remarks  if 
they  knew  that  a  record  was  being  kept 
of  how  many  Senators  were  present  dur- 
ing the  time  they  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  quorum 
calls,  greater  efficiency  has  been  brought 
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buih^tti,  ortoltr  ttttttnty  to  broughl 
oboui  by  Iho  fool  ihol  woMoroofWn  ooU 
STa  9^«i>Mi  ^  «nor  Iho  ooU  hM  mo- 
tttdtd  tor  0  oorMUn  toMiK  ot  \im^  m« 
mod  ot  miiilUii  Utol  wo^oojMi\tdo  Iho 
oSttot  Iht  roll  ont  oompo)  loiioHio  lo 
oMMor  Ui  Iho  Ohombor  ovon  Ihouth 
ihoN  toMHro  do  nol  ooro  lo  hoor  Iho 
•pMthotojMrlltvilarftMlor. 

A  ooauomoA  hoi  otao  boon  modo  ot 
iht  numetr  ot  hourt  In  itnloA.  tn  Iht 
chart  to  whioh  X  hovo  rolorrod  11  wUl  bo 
Mtn  that  tht  hours  in  stsslon  art  tomt- 
what  grtattr  undtr  tht  Johnson  Itadtr- 
shlp than  In  tht  previous  ptrlod  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Under  the  Johnson 
leadership  the  hours  In  session  In  the 
period  1966  to  1968  were  3.236;  in  the 
previous  period  the  hours  m  session  were 
3,109.  Under  the  Johnson  leadership 
the  Senate  stasred  in  session  about  3  per- 
cent more  hours  and  passed  about  67 
percent  more  bills  than  m  the  previous 
period  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  charts 
might  well  show  the  number  of  debated 
bills  that  were  pas&ed,  Instead  of  merely 
showing  the  total  number  of  bills  passed. 
It  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  fair 
comparison  to  show  or  to  take  credit  for 
the  number  of  bills  that  were  passed 
during  a  session,  merely  on  a  numerical 
basts  that  more  bills  were  passed  during 
one  year  than  during  another  year.  We 
all  know  that  some  bills  are  passed  in  15 
seconds  or  so  when  they  are  called  up  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar.  Most  of  the 
work  on  those  bills  hM  been  done  by  the 
committee  beton  they  ever  reach  the 
floor. 

The  great  difference  m  the  number  of 
bills  passed  can  bo  attributed  in  some 
measure  to  the  tactics  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  used — very  properly — 
with  respect  to  bills  to  which  no  valid 
objection  hM  been  made.  Oftentimes 
such  bills  are  called  up  on  motion  inmte- 
dlately  after  objection  to  them  hM  been 
made  on  their  being  called  on  the  call  of 
the  calendar.  When  they  art  motioned 
up  after  the  oall  of  the  calendar  anyone 
who  is  opposed  to  such  a  bill  must  pre- 
sent his  reasons  for  not  wanting  It 
passed.  ^  ealUng  up  such  a  bill  on  the 
same  day.  Immediately  after  tht  oall  of 
the  calendar,  or  some  day  shortly  there- 
after it  hM  been  possible  to  persuade  the 
objecting  Senator  to  withdraw  his  objec- 
tion or  permit  tht  bill  to  bt  passed  In 
short  order. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  what  I 
have  seen,  we  are  operating  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  imder  the  system 
by  which  we  are  proceeding  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  wm  the  ease  tn  previous 
srears.  I,  for  one.  would  not  want  to 
change  that  system,  to  return  to  the 
less  effective  and  less  efficient  manner 
which  I  have  observed  during  previous 
years. 

Mr.  MORTON.  BCr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  since  12:30  o'clock. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  Democratic  caucus. 
[Laughter.]  It  hM  not  been  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  a  Democratic  caucus.  I 
tried  to  listen  m  on  one  several  years 
ago  down  in  Kentucky,  and  I  wm  very 
badly  beaten  up  for  trying  to  do  so.  and 
deservedly  so.  I  suppose.    HUs  Is  the 


tlitl  opportuiUly  X  Kkn  tvtr  hod  lo 
olltnd  iuth  0  toutui,  XhoptlhtrtwU) 
bo  moity  moro  ot  lho«.  Howo^  X  do 
•ol  woAl  lo  NO  Ihom  hoM  Oh  Iho  mor 
ot  Iho  toAolOv  X  ihouM  lUio  lo  mobo 
NMo^roMorbi,  Iho  loitl  ot  whioh  I  io« 
teoiid  lo  Iho  Aonboro  ot  IhoKon  oboul 
IhouriMOx 

Ttio   niMISXNO   OmCBI.    ThO 
to&altr  from  Xtniutby  to  rttotntitd. 


imraiwivATXoN  and  divilop> 

MINT  OP  Tm  DOMMTXC  FLUOR- 
BPAR  INDUVnUY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  X 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
comment  on  legislation  introduced  be- 
fore this  body  last  Thursday,  March  6. 
by  the  Senator  fiom  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott].  The  legislation.  8.  1285,  would 
establish  a  sound  and  equitable  program 
for  the  preservation  and  devel<H>ment 
of  our  Nation's  sadly  sagging  domestic 
fluorsi>ar  industry.  It  hM  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  have  Joined  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  several  other 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  important  measure. 

This  legislation  establishes  quotas 
covering  the  importation  of  fluorspar. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  mtematlonal 
trade  problems  which  arise  aa  a  result 
of  setting  up  import  quotas.  However, 
the  situation  m  regard  to  fluorspar  in 
somewhat  unique.  The  procedure  used 
in  this  bill  is  closely  related  to  that  m- 
volved  m  the  Sugar  Act,  which  hM 
worked  reasonably  well  throughout  the 
years.  Fortunatdy.  the  domestic  use  of 
fluorspar  is  increasing  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  than  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy generally.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  rate  of  increase  will 
continue  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill,  a  modest  do- 
mestic base  Is  established  which  leaves 
slsable  tonnage  for  offshore  procure- 
ment The  offshore  producer  is.  in 
additicm.  given  75  percent  of  the  new 
business  resulting  from  the  future  in- 
creased consumption  of  fluorspar.  After 
the  offshore  producer  reaches  a  ton- 
nage figure  equal  to  his  1966  to  1968 
base,  which  wm  his  highest  base,  he 
then  receives  80  percent  of  the  annual 
increment.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  m  any  case,  the  offshore  producer 
hM  a  greater  share  of  the  expanding  UJB. 
maricet  than  the  domestic  producer. 

The  value  of  fluorspar  consumed  by 
American  mdustry  tn  1958  is  not  spec- 
tacular, doUarwlse,  when  compared  with 
the  value  of  other  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  For  instance,  the  dollar 
value  of  fluorspar,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  cimsumed  tn  the  United  States 
m  1958  U  estimated  at  $26.7  million,  in- 
cluding purchases  made  under  the  old 
Public  Law  733  program.  These  figures 
tend  to  belittle  the  importance  of  fluor- 
spar products  m  our  industrial  peace- 
time economy  and  to  seriously  under- 
state the  essentiality  of  a  critical  mm- 
eral   of   vital  need  In  compiling   our 

The  OfBce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mot^- 
sation  hM  called  domestic  fluorq;>ar  pro- 
duction of  metallurgical  and  acid  grades 
an  indispensable  component  of  our  do- 


mttltt  mobthiolloii  boto.  mUontmnio* 
dioit  and  odtquolt  mtoiarti  oio  lobtn 
lo  prooirvo  Iho  bMlo  plonl  ond  mUUM 
OMiotly  H  brodvMO  In  pHtillmo,  Ihon 
moblMiim  Iho  Ituortpor  induHry  lo  t 
worlliholoolliit  uhior  omoMOMy  olr* 
ouiMliAooi  wovM  bo  oorto\ftiiyi  Ir  nol 
hm9\  ImiMlrodx 

Ttko  trowlh  In  AvMronor  ooMvimpllon 
hM  bttn  malAiatntd  ol  o  ro»ld  oott  In 
(oooAl  yoorot  bul  tmporlo  ot  forolin 
tluortpor  hovt  tonllnutd  Ihttr  rtltnlltti 
onouil  upon  Iht  domtitlo  produotrt. 
Expiration  ot  tht  Pubht  Law  TM  pro* 
gram  at  the  end  ot  1058  also  meant  vir- 
tual txplratlon  of  the  fluorspar-produc- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States 
because  for  the  pMt  several  years  do- 
mestic production  had  been  sustamed 
by  the  Oovemment  purchase  programs. 

The  sharp  IncreMcs  tn  fluorspar  im- 
ports can  be  traced  largely  to  Korean 
war  activities  of  the  United  States. 
Guided  by  the  urgent  necessity  to  maln- 
tam  certain  stockpile  requirements 
which  the  domestic  industry  could  not 
at  that  time  provide,  the  Government 
invested  in  foreign  production  facilities 
in  order  that  our  defense  position  not  be 
dangerously  diluted.  Now  that  the  con- 
■tract  program  is  virtually  ended,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  these  foreign  facilities  will 
produce  for  direct  competition  with  the 
domestic  industiy  for  regular  commer- 
cial markets. 

D<xnestic  production  of  fluorspar  when 
added  to  imports  creates  a  supply  far  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements.  For 
instance.  In  1951  the  domestic  industry 
provided  347,000  tons  of  finished  fluor- 
spar: foreign  suppliers.  181,000  tons. 
The  total  exceeded  industrial  consimip- 
tion  Of  497,000  tons  by  31.000  tons.  This 
disparity  is  rather  modest  when  data  of 
recent  shears  are  considered.  In  1957, 
the  supply  exceeded  d«nand  by  315,000 
tons,  and  iMt  year  it  ran  227,000  tons 
ahead  of  consumption.  The  p:  Ice  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  fluorspar  is  vividly 
illustrated  by  1968  sUtlsttcs  which  show 
that  domtstlo  shipmtnts  of  322,000  torn 
were  valued  at  $16.8  million  while  im- 
ports of  390,000  tons  were  priced  at  $9.7 
million.  Both  supply  and  consumption 
dropped  sharply  tn  1068  from  1967  levels, 
but  the  IndusUy  anticipates  that  con- 
sxunptlon  will  recoup  to  850.000  tons  in 
1060  and  possibly  to  about  700.000  tons 
In  1900. 

The  Senator  from  C<dorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott! .  m  mtrodudng  S.  1286.  described 
the  indispensabillty  of  fluorspar  to  the 
production  of  steel,  aluminum,  hsrdro- 
fluoric  acid,  atomic  energy,  and  fluorine 
gM  Both  he  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MinuuT]  commented  on  the 
importance  of  fluorine  m  an  oxidising 
agent  tn  rocket  and  missile  propellants. 
both  solid  and  liquid.  The  thrust  of  mis- 
sile engines  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
use  of  fluorine. 

The  preservation  ot  the  domestic  fluor- 
spar IndustiT  Is  of  vital  concern  to  my 
State  of  Kentucky.  Approximately  half 
of  the  domestic  i^miuction  comes  from 
a  small  area  in  western  Kentucky  and 
southern  Illinois.  The  predominant 
counties  are  Hardin  County  m  Illinois 
and  Crittendoi,  Caldwell,  and  Uvingston 
Counties  in  Kentucky.  In  addition,  more 
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t>»w  half  of  the  estimated  reserve  of 
higher  grade  fluorspar  are  located  in  thla 
relatively  small  region. 

The  impact  on  this  area  has  been 
startling.  In  1051.  1952.  and  1953.  ac- 
cording to  data  supplied  to  the  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Commission  by  producers  in  1956  the 
average  niunbcr  of  workers  in  mines  and 
miiin  employed  approximated  520  with 
an  annual  total  pasnroU  of  about  $1.8 
million.  By  1955.  this  had  dropped  to 
393  average  employees  with  gross  wages 
of  $640,000.  The  fluorspar  people  in 
Crittenden  Coimty  alone  say  that  him- 
dreds  of  people  have  left  the  county  since 
1953  as  a  result  of  the  fluorspar  slump. 

This  legislation  would  provide  produc- 
tion stability,  price  stability  to  protect 
the  consiuner,  restore  employees  to  their 
J6b8,  and  enhance  our  national  security 
posture.  The  proposal  to  relate  con- 
sumption requirements  and  the  ability 
of  domestic  and  foreign  producers  to  fill 
these  requirements,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  resorting  to  a  man- 
datory type  of  program  to  restrict  im- 
ports. 

The  domestic  industry  with  its  present 
production  capacity  is  not  able  to  pro- 
vide the  total  dwnestic  demand.  Im- 
ported fluorspar  has  an  extremely  favor- 
able price  advantage,  and,  thus,  has  been 
able  to  capture  the  major  proportion  of 
the  domestic  market.  Unless  imports 
are  in  some  way  limited,  the  domestic 
industry  will  be  destroyed.  The  program 
envisioned  by  S.  1285  would  provide  that 
the  domestic  industry  produce  a  certain 
minimum  tonnage  proportion  of  the  con- 
sumption requirements  for  acid  and 
metallurgical  grades.  The  balance  would 
be  reserved  to  foreign  producers.  Should 
the  consumption  requirements  increase, 
the  domestic  Industry  would  be  allocated 
its  proportion  of  the  increase.  The  for- 
eign supplier,  also,  would  share  in  this 
InorMMd  demand  on  a  peroentaf  •  baali 
and  within  oertaln  lioilta  imposed  by  the 
letlilatloD. 

X  undtntand  thai  other  minerali  art 
watohlng  thli  leglilatlon  with  deep  in- 
terett  beoauM  It  pllota  a  new  approach 
to  the  eolation  of  problems  besetting 
their  particular  Induatrlei.  In  view  of 
thli  and  the  beneficial  aspect*  of  the 
fluorspar  bill  per  le.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  cleared  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee at  an  early  date  for  floor  considera- 
tion. 

THB  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today,  during  the  morning  hour,  sev- 
eral Senators,  led  by  the  very  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  change  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958.  I  com- 
pletely S3rmpathize  with  the  situation  in 
which  the  Senators  sponsoring  such  pro- 
posed legislation  find  themselves.  They 
are  Senators  who  have  with  them  the 
problem  of  commuters,  and  what  to  do 
about  them,  and  whether  we  can  afford 
to  have  the  railroad  and  btis  lines  which 
are  now  serving  those  areas  keep  those 
commuter  lines  in  existence. 

The  bill  which  they  have  Introduced 
will  be  referred,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce  and  will,  in  time,  I  presimie. 
come  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman.  Therefore,  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  in  the  position  of  prejudging  the 
bilL 

However.  I  gathered  from  newspaper 
articles  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  and  from  the  statement 
by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
today  that  the  conclusion  is  that  this 
difficulty  probably  originated  with  the 
passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958.  I  think  that  is  an  imwarranted 
conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
commuter  problem  is  an  old  one.  It  is 
related  to  a  problem  which  dates  back 
to  1954.  namely,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  operation  of  the  Weehawken  ferry, 
which  is  the  particular  action  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  objects 
most  strenuously. 

An  application  was  filed  by  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  in  1954  to  dis- 
continue the  operation  of  the  Wee- 
hawken ferry,  which  operates  between 
the  New  Jersey  side  and  the  New  York 
side  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  was  dem- 
onstrated at  that  time  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  the 
operation  of  that  one  ferry  had  coet  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  which  owns 
it,  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  $1  mil- 
lion to  $1,750,000  from  1954,  when  'Jie 
application  was  first  filed,  until  1958, 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion found  that  the  ferry  should  be  dis- 
continued and  authorized  Its  discontinu- 
ance. That,  of  course,  was  long  before 
the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958. 

That  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  subsequently  was  set 
aside  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
on  the  ground  of  a  definition  of  the 
words  "discontinuance  and  abandon- 
ment." The  court  ruled  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  th« 
authority  to  bring  about  the  abandon- 
ment but  not  the  discontinuance  of  the 
ferry,  because,  the  court  said,  what  was 
proposed  in  effect  was  a  discontinuance. 
The  court,  therefore,  threw  the  case  out. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  which 
was  passed  last  year,  a  number  of  per- 
sons came  before  the  committee  and 
sp<Uce  about  the  particular  problem  of 
commutation  servioe.  Everyone  agrees 
that  It  is  a  tremendous  problem.  But 
the  only  persons  who  actually  made  any 
complaint  whatever  before  the  commit- 
tee about  the  proposal  to  stop  commuter 
service  were  a  group  who  lived  In  Con- 
necticut and  were  fearful  that  the  com- 
mutation service  between  Connecticut 
and  New  York  would  be  interrupted  or 
reduced  in  some  fashion. 

The  inresident  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  stated  last  year  that  the 
reason  he  felt  it  was  necessary  for  his 
company  to  stop  the  operation  of  the 
Weehawken  ferry  was  that  the  ferry  was 
not  being  patronized.  If  people  would 
use  the  ferry,  and  If  the  railroad  then 
coiild  make  any  money  out  of  its  opera- 
tion, obviously  they  wanted  to  do  so.  The 
railroad  would  not  ask  to  have  the  serv- 
ice stopped  if  it  were  in  any  way  profit- 
able. But  he  went  on  to  say  that  the 
operation  of  the  ferry  was  so  unprofit- 
able that  if  the  Government  required 


the  company  to  eonUnue  it.  in  time  the 
whole  railroad  would  be  bankrupted,  and 
all  the  service  which  it  was  providing  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  ended. 

He  further  stated  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  New  York  Central  to 
buy  for  each  of  its  regular  commuter 
passengers  a  new  Chevrolet  or  a  new 
Ford  and  give  it  to  him,  rather  than  to 
have  to  operate  the  particular  com- 
muter service  involved,  because  the  rail- 
road was  losing  so  much  moDey  from  its 
operation. 

So  it  is  necessary  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter in  the  bght  of  whether  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  asked  to  require  a 
private  company,  a  company  owned  by 
private  individuals,  to  continue  to  lose 
money  on  an  operation  which  is  demon- 
strably nonprofi table,  one  which  will  not 
make  a  profit,  certainly  at  any  time  .in 
the  foreseeable  future;  or  whether  the 
Government  will  say  to  the  railroad. 
"You  will  have  to  reach  into  your  pocket, 
give  out  your  money  to  other  citixens. 
and  continue  to  operate  the  service,  even 
though  you  are  not  a  Government- 
owned  corporation,  even  though  you  are 
a  privately  owned  company."  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  time  has  come  in  this 
country  when  we  want  to  go  that  far. 
The  committee  has  before  it  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  week,  providing  for  a  study  of  the 
problem.  I  think  a  study  should  be 
made.  Many  public  Issues  are  involved. 
I  think  the  time  may  come  when  the 
cities,  counties,  and  States  mvolved  will 
have  to  provide  some  relief,  because  es- 
senUally  this  is  more  a  local  problem 
than  it  is  a  problem  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  it  may  become  neces- 
sary for  the  other  respective  agenoies 
of  government  to  get  together.  If  they 
in  their  wisdom  believe  that  the  peoplt 
who  now  patronise  the  commuter  serv- 
ice are  anUUed  to  some  continuance  of 
it.  then  I  think  the  local  Government ' 
will  have  to  arranf  e  either  to  parUoipaU 
in  the  expense  or.  possibly,  volunteer  to 
take  over  the  ownership. 

The  problem  is  not  simple;  it  Is  com* 
plex.  It  involvu  more  than  the  prob- 
lems of  commuters  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Some  of  them  are  in  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  areas.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  to  which  our  committee  will 
give  full  consideration.  I  hope  we  can 
reach  a  solution.  But  I  emphasise  aga'n 
that  it  has  not  arisen  only  since  the 
passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958. 

It  was  agreed  by  everyone  in  August 
of  iMt  year,  when  the  bill  passed  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  that  something  should 
be  done  to  try  to  relieve  the  railroads. 
The  railroads  had  a  passenger  deficit  of 
$726  million  in  1957.  The  passage  of 
the  Transportation  Act  last  year  was 
one  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  helpfxil  to  the  railroads. 

We  would  not.  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure, want  to  create  a  situation  to 
which  people  would  not  have  their  day 
in  court.  If  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
and  Connecticut  that  they  want  another 
day  in  coiut,  I  certainly  would  be  in- 


clined to  think  that  they  are  entitled 
to  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  answer 
to  the  problem,  at  the  outset,  will  be  to 
pass  the  stopgap  bill  which  they  have 
introduced  today. 


OBLIGATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  TO  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIANS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  12.  which  re- 
states and  clarifies  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  American  Indians. 
It  is  high  time  we  eradicated  the  com- 
pletely false  impression  that  Congress 
intends  to  abandon  these  citizens  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  are 
ready  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  resolution  can  be  embraced  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  in  effect 
a  bipartisan  declaration.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mttsrat] 
introduced  it  for  himself  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nittbercer]. 
He  was  extremely  candid  and  annoiinced 
frankly  that  it  was  based  on  a  speech 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A, 
Seaton,  the  administration's  spokesman 
on  Indian  policy.  There  will  be  no 
plagiarism  suit  filed. 

Secretary  Seaton  delivered  his  speech 
in  Arizona.  I  was  with  him  at  the 
time.  We  were  visiting  the  Navajo 
country. 

Both  of  us  were  concerned  over  the 
distorted  interpretations  of  what  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  in  1953  when  it 
adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108.  He  asked  for  my  recollection  of 
the  debate  on  that  resolution.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress was  stating  an  objective,  not  an 
immediate  goal,  and  that  we  certainly 
did  not  contemplate  a  headlong  rush 
into  ending  the  Oovtmment's  relation- 
ship with  Indian  groups  which  still  need 
Federal  help. 

The  poinu  Usted  In  the  resolution 
are  taken  virtualjr  verbatim  from  Sec- 
retary Beaton's  speech.  His  remarks 
did  much  to  clear  up  the  misunder- 
standings that  were  clreulatlnf.  Many 
leaders  of  Indian  interest  groups  have 
applauded  the  views  expressed  in  the 
speech.  But  some  mls\mderstanding 
still  exUU.  The  speech  had  been  viewed 
In  some  quarters  as  an  announcement 
of  a  new  policy,  which  it  is  not. 

Instead  it  was  a  restatement  of  the 
policy  which  Congress  enunciated  in 
1953.  However,  the  fact  that  this  mis- 
understanding exists  is  proof  of  the  need 
for  congressional  clarification,  and  the 
resolution  will  accomplish  it.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  put  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  an  expression  which  is 
so  forthright  and  clear-cut  that  it  would 
take  a  determined  effort  to  misimder- 
stand  it. 

The  resolution  will  lay  to  rest  the 
phony  report  that  the  Government  does 
not  intend  to  bother  with  consulting  the 
Indians  on  their  own  fate.  We  are  not 
dealing  here  with  an  abstraction,  but 
with  people's  lives.  We  respect  their 
opinions  and  want  to  have  those  opin- 
ions. Himianltarlan  considerations 
aside,  there  is  a  coldly  practical  reason 


for  consulting  with  the  Indians.  It  can 
be  very  expensive  to  ignore  other  peo- 
ple's views.  We  can  find  oiu-selves  with 
a  program  that  simply  will  not  work 
without  their  cooperation. 

Secretary  Seaton  said  it  was  unthink- 
able to  him  that  CQD^deration  would 
be  given  to  forcing  upon  an  Indian  tribe 
a  so-called  termination  plan  which  did 
not  have  the  imderstanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  a  clear  majority  of  the 
memt}ers  affected.  The  resolution  goes 
right  down  the  line  in  support  of  that 
statement,  and  announces  flatly  that  no 
consideration  will  be  given  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

We  all  know  Indian  groups  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  cultural  islands,  isolated 
from  the  general  public  by  language 
and  custom  barriers.  Secretary  Seaton 
raised  a  trenchant  question  on  that.  He 
asked: 

Does  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
such  tribes  prefer  to  live  in  that  manner,  or 
does  It  do  so  becavise  there  seems  to  be  no 
otber  choice?  Or,  does  It  do  so  because 
there  is  no  general  awareness  of  the  alter- 
natives? 

The  key  to  developing  an  awareness 
of  the  alternatives  is  education.  One 
of  the  most  pleasing  points  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  the  emphasis  it  places  on  Indian 
education.  This  is  fully  in  line  with 
the  policy  which  this  Administration 
has  been  pursuing  since  1953. 

Over  the  past  6  years  many  Federal 
schools  for  Indian  children  have  been 
rehabilitated  and  enlarged.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  worked  out  with  local 
public  school  districts  for  the  enrollment 
of  thousands  of  additional  children.  The 
results  are  plain  for  anyone  to  see. 

For  example,  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion, only  about  50  percent  of  the  school- 
age  children  were  receiving  an  educa- 
tion in  1853.  Today  the  enrollment  is 
almost  double  what  it  was  then.  The 
sohool-afft  population  is  substantially 
larger,  and  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  children  are  in  school, 

Zn  other  Indian  areu  the  need  for 
•duoational  f  aoUities  was  not  so  drastic 
e  years  ago.  Consequently  the  progress 
has  been  less  striking.  But  it  has  been 
steady  and  consistent.  Over  the  country 
the  number  of  Indian  children  out  of 
school  in  10SS  was  nearly  SO.OOO.  or  about 
15  percent  of  school-age  Indian  popula- 
tion. Today  that  population  is  substan- 
tiidly  larger,  but  the  number  out  of 
eohool  has  been  cut  to  lees  than  9.000, 
or  some  6  percent  of  the  total. 

Why  do  I  recite  these  gains? 

Because,  under  the  administration's 
guidance,  we  are  witnessing  a  dramatic 
reversal.  Just  consider  that,  all  the 
way  back  to  the  foimding  of  this  Na- 
tion, the  Indians  have  been  among  the 
most  underprivileged  from  the  stand- 
point of  educational  opportunity.  But 
now,  I  believe,  more  and  more  the  In- 
dian educational  facilities  are  becoming 
comparable  to— and  often  even  superior 
to— those  in  non-Indian  areas. 

Educational  opportimities  are  also 
being  stressed  for  grownup  Indians  who 
missed  the  full  beneflts  of  schooling  in 
their  youth.  On  many  of  the  reserva- 
tions, as  we  all  know,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  have  fine 
capabilities  but  are  severely  limited  and 


handicapped  by  their  lack  of  an  adequate 
educational  background.  In  a  very  real 
sense  they  are  cut  off  by  this  handicap 
from  full  participation  in  the  political 
life  of  their  community  and  Nation  and 
from  full  enjoyment  of  the  beneflts  of 
modem  American  life.  In  recognition 
of  this  situation,  an  experimental  pro- 
gram in  adult  education  was  launched 
about  4  years  ago  on  flve  carefully 
selected  reservations. 

From  that  comparatively  small  begin- 
ning the  adult  education  program  has 
grown  until  today  courses  of  this  kind 
are  being  given  in  75  different  localities 
on  Indian  reservations  or  in  the  native 
villages  of  Alaska.  In  some  of  these 
areas  Indian  people,  including  many  of 
middle  age  and  beyond,  are  acquiring  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  a  basic  skill 
in  the  English  language.  They  are 
learning  with  great  pride  and  immense 
satisfaction  how  to  read  and  write  and 
communicate  with  their  non-Indian 
neighbors. 

In  other  localities,  where  the  problem 
is  not  so  much  one  of  illiteracy  as  of  in- 
sufficient previous  education,  we  are  giv- 
ing the  people  instruction  in  a  variety 
of  highly  practical  subjects.  Just  to 
mention  a  few,  they  are  learning  how 
to  handle  their  personal  or  family  in- 
comes in  line  with  a  carefully  planned 
budget,  how  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  children  from  ordinary  health  haz- 
ards around  the  home,  how  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  political  rights  and 
prerogatives  as  citizens  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  several  States.  Their  hori- 
zons are  being  broadened  and  their  op- 
portunities for  personal  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  being  tremendously  en- 
larged. 

Under  the  present  administration,  an- 
other comparatively  young  and  doeely 
related  program  is  going  forward  in  the 
field  of  adult  vocational  training.  Here 
the  need  is  also  an  intensely  practical 
one. 

For  yeart  one  of  the  basic  handicaps 
of  lartt  numbers  of  Indian  people  has 
been  their  lack  of  oocupaUonal  skills. 
The  fact  that  so  many  have  had  to  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  Job  market  as  un- 
skilled workers  has  severely  limited  both 
their  opportunities  for  employment  and 
the  level  of  wages  that  they  were  able  to 
command.  It  has  been  one  of  the  more 
important  causes  for  the  distressing 
poverty  we  find  on  so  many  reeervations. 
^  Now  effective  action  is  being  taken  to 
equip  our  younger  Indian  adults  with 
the  kind  of  skills  they  need  to  realize 
fully  their  own  inherent  capacities  and 
potentialities. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
959  of  the  84th  Congress,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  entered  into  contracts 
with  dozens  of  trade  schools  throughout 
the  coimtry.  In  these  schools  about 
1,000  Indians  mainly  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  35  are  mrolled  at  Government 
expense.  They  are  being  trained  for  all 
kinds  of  occupations.  And  they  are 
building  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents a  better,  brighter  and  more 
secure  kind  of  future  in  contrast  with 
the  grinding  poverty  to  which  most  of 
their  parents  and  grandparents  were 
condemned. 
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But  tht  XndlMi  pretrtM  of  rtetnt 
yt ftn  la  bf  BO  mtani  ontlrtly  dut  to 
tovtmmonUl  Mtlon. 

l/Uajf  of  tht  trlbM  thtmitlvM  b«vi 
shown  an  lnor«a«lnff  oapaolty  to  plan 
and  carry  out  broad-Male  programa  for 
the  benefit  of  their  memberi.  Again, 
an  outstanding  example  Is  the  Navajo 
Tribe.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  the 
Navajos  were  widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  economically  depressed  and 
severely  handlcaped  groups  In  the  entire 
country.  In  fact,  some  pessimistic  ob- 
servers even  felt  that  there  was  no  real 
long-range  hope  for  these  Indians  and 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
population  might  have  to  be  kept  on  a 
permanent  kind  of  dole. 

For  a  vivid,  firsthand  account  of  the 
situation  on  the  Navajo  Reservation 
today,  I  would  refer  any  interested 
person  to  an  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  Reader's  Digest  magazine.  As  the 
writer  points  out,  the  Navajo  people 
have  been  uncommonly  fortunate  since 
they  have  realized  an  Income  of  over 
$50  million  in  the  past  few  years  from 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  their  tribal  lands. 

But  the  important,  the  truly  encour- 
aging part  of  the  story  is  what  the  tribe 
Is  doing  with  this  money. 

With  rare  statesmanship  the  tribrl 
leaders  have  been  stressing  capital  im- 
provements and  practical  programs  that 
will  produce  continuing  benefits  for 
many  years  to  come.  For  example, 
they  have  established  a  $5  million 
scholarship  fund  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  young  Navajos  pursuing 
a  higher  education.  They  are  Invest- 
ing In  a  new  tribal  sawmill  which  will 
greatly  increase  their  annual  income 
from  the  forest  resources  on  their  res- 
ervation under  a  plan  of  sustained - 
yield  management.     They  are  working 

In  numerous  ways  to  attract  new  in- 
dustrial plants — and  new  job  oppor- 
tunities— into  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
reservation. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  steps 

which  this  extraordinary  tribe,  among 
others,  has  taken  during  the  last  few 
years  in  its  march  from  a  past  of  almost 
Incredible  poverty  and  ignorance 
straight  into  the  middle  years  of  the 
20th  century.  It  is  simply  one  more 
piece  of  evidence  that  Indian  people  can 
play  an  Increasingly  fruitful  part  In  the 
broad  pattern  of  our  national  life  if  we 
will  just  continue  to  provide  them  with 
the  kinds  of  assistance  and  opportuni- 
ties that   are  contemplated   In   Senate 

Concurrent  Resolution  No.  12. 

Our  American  Indians  on  reservations 
can  best  confront  their  problems  if 
they  do  not  have  to  continually  look 
over  their  shoulders  to  see  whether  we 
are  trying  to  leave  them. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  give 
them  the  last  measure  of  reassurance. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
state  from  a  lifetime  of  experience  with 
American  Indians  that  the  American 
Indian  has  progressed  farther  and  faster 
during  the  years  of  this  administration 
t'lan  under  any  other  administration,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
an  article   enUtled  "The  Navajos  Feel 


the  Wind  of  Profrees."  The  article  waa 
written  by  O.  X.  Armstronf.  waa  pub- 
llahad  In  the  Denver  Poat,  and  waa  con- 
danaed  and  pubUahad  In  tht  Rtadtr'i 
Digest  for  this  month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
aa  follows: 

Tm  Navajci  Fnn.  rm  Wind   ov  Pmookcaa 
(Condensed  from  the  Denver  Post) 

"A  fresh  wind  Is  blowing  across  our  reser- 
vation," said  Paul  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Navajo  tribal  conncU.  as  I  sat  in  his  office 
at  picturesque  Window  Rock.  Ariz.  "It's 
the  wind  of  progress  for  our  people.  3o  see 
for  yourself." 

Accompanied  by  tribal  leaders  and  by  E.  O. 
Whelan.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  expert  on 
industrial  development,  I  traveled  over  the 
mesas  and  valleys  of  this  biggest  Indian  res- 
ervation In  the  United  States.  We  Inspected 
shiny  new  schools;  we  heard  the  clank  of 
roadbulldlng  machinery.  We  saw  neat  new 
homes  going  up  to  replace  the  hogans,  those 
tiny  log-and-mud  huts  so  characteristic  of 
Navajoland. 

These  are  heartening  results  of  a  crusade 
that  is  helping  these  original  Americans  lift 
themselves  from  Ignorance  and  poverty.  The 
program,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Navajo 
Tribal  CouncU  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  moves  forward  on  two  major  fronts: 
Education  and  training  for  Navajos,  young 
and  adult;  and  tho  development  of  Indus- 
tries to  create  jobs  and  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  lowest  of  any  group  In  the  Nation. 

The  Navajos  now  number  some  85,000. 
Their  reservation,  about  the  size  of  West 
Virginia,  covers  16  mllUon  acres  In  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  Moet  of  this  Is  arid 
and  infertile,  agriculturally  fit  only  for  gras- 
Ing  sheep  and  goatn.  For  generations  most 
families  lived  in  hogans,  cooked  on  open  fires 
or  primitive  stoves,  slept  on  sheepskins 
sprecd  on  the  dirt  floor.  One  sixth  of  the 
children  died  before  they  were  3  years  old. 
Tuberculosis  and  diseases  caused  by  malnu- 
trition and  lack  of  sanitation  took  a  &hock- 
ing  toil.  Pew  Naviijos  spoke  English;  few 
children  attended  school.  Steeped  In  super- 
stition. Clouded  by  iUlteracy,  these  neglected 
and  impoverlBhed  people  maintained  an  atti- 
tude Of  suspicion  and  distrust  toward  tbe 
white  man. 

Then  finally,  with  the  Navajos  increasing 
rapidly  in  numbers,  the  very  urgency  of  the 
problem  forced  action.  In  1950,  Congress 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $88,570,000 
for  the  Navajos  and  the  3.000  Hopi  Indians 
who  live  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  for  so- 
cial and  economic  rehabilitation  over  a  10- 
year  period.  In  19-33,  Glenn  L.  Eounons,  a 
banker  of  Gallup,  N.  Mez.,  with  a  rare  under- 
standing of  Navajo  needs,  became  Indian 
commissioner.  He  <)ecured  additional  appro- 
priations for  schools  and  Industrial  expan- 
sion. More  Importunt,  he  encourage  the  Na- 
vajo tribal  council  to  unlock  huge  reservoirs 
of  income  by  signlr  g  contracts  with  oil  com- 
panies and  other  ir.dustrlal  firms  to  develop 
the  natural  resoiuces  of  their  reservation. 
Up  to  1953.  oil  leases  on  only  218,860  acres 
had  been  let.  Now  1,594,609  acres  are  under 
lease,  bringing  the  tribal  treasury  some  $50 
millloa,  with  $a  million  more  annuaUy  from 
rents  and  royalties. 

In  1954  rich  deposits  of  uranium  were  dis- 
covered on  the  reservation.  Leases  for  min- 
ing this  and  for  coiU  production  brought  the 
tribe  $800,000  last  year.  Development  of  for- 
est resources  wljl  soon  add  to  ths  total. 

Chairman  Jones  and  his  council  have 
stanchly  resisted  every  pressure  to  divide 
the  new  riches  among  their  fellow  tribesmen 
and  thus  dissipate  ths  funds.  They  are  de- 
termined to  us«  the  money  for  permanent 
Improvement  of  thu  tribe,  through  education, 


•mptoymsnt,  and  health  programs.  •'We 
know  that  our  people  have  a  long  wat  to 
go  and  w«'rt  not  foini  to  ht  dstoured  bf 
qulek  proiptrlty."  tribal  secfetary  Maurloe 
MoOab*  said  to  ma. 

Under  the  most  ambitious  program  of 
schooling  ever  isunched  fcr  American  In« 
dlans,  94  modern  schools  have  been  com> 
pleted  and  as  others  are  on  the  way. 
Thlrty>three  old  schools  have  been  mod> 
ernlzed.  About  1500  children  have  been 
placed  in  public  schools  in  towns  bordering 
the  reservation.  To  be  sure  that  no  Navaho 
youngsters  were  overlooked,  schools  were  set 
up  In  trailers  out  on  the  great  plateaus. 

"The  biggest  problem."  one  member  of  th« 
tribal  education  committee  told  me.  "Is  to 
keep  up  with  the  Navajo  stork,  which  Is  a 
very  fast  bird.  We'll  have  3,000  new  kids 
reaching  first  grade  next  September." 

A  Higher  Education  Scholarship  Fund  es- 
tablished by  the  councU  provides  174 
scholarships  for  high  school  graduates  to 
continue  their  education.  Officials  hope 
that  these  young  people  will  return  to  the 
reservation  as  teachers,  doctors,  engineers, 
chemists,  to  serve  their  tribe.  In  addition 
many  teenagers  who  have  completed  a  spe- 
cial training  program  can,  through  carefully 
organized  job  placement  facilities,  go  into 
skilled  trades. 

The  Navajoe  have  eagerly  joined  the 
march  of  Industrial  progress.  The  Bureau 
has  helped  3J)70  members  of  the  tribe  to 
get  jobs  In  urban  oommunlUea  in  many 
States.  "We  are  proud  of  the  record  ot  these 
Navajo  people,"  says  Robert  Culium.  the 
Bureau's  area  director  of  relocation.  "Re^ 
ports  from  their  employers  shows  that  thej 
make  exceptionally  skilled  workmen." 

Thousands  of  new  jobs  must  still  be 
created,  however,  as  the  maximum  number 
who  can  make  a  good  living  by  fcxmlng  and 
ranching  on  the  reservation  la  estimated  at 
only  40,000. 

For  1956-69  ths  tribal  council  Is  appro- 
priating $3  million  for  projects  that  wm 
create  employment  for  Navajo  workers  on 
the  reservation  and  in  adjoining  towns.  An 
experienced  mining  engineer,  Kenneth  K. 
Oar&rd,  has  been  hired  to  supervise  produc- 
tion of  mineral  resources,  and  Leigh  P. 
Hubbard,  of  Navajo  descent,  will  direct  in- 
dustrial derelopment.  All  firms  developing 
reservation  resources  must  agree  to  employ 
Navajos  If  they  are  qualified  for  the  job*. 
At  a  plant  In  Shlprock,  N.  Mex.,  whers 
uranitmi  Is  milled.  78  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees are  Navajos,  InclxKUng  two  graduate 
chemists. 

Geologists  have  long  known  that  an  hn> 
mense  deposit  of  coal  lies  under  36,000  acres 
near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion. The  Utah  Construction  Co.  will  mine 
this.  The  Uibe  receives  up  to  $1  an  acre  In 
rentals  and  will  be  paid  royalties  up  to  36 
cents  a  ton. 

"The  ITtah  Co.  will  tmlld  an  electric  power 
plant  to  use  the  coal,"  Oarard  explains. 
"Hundreds  of  laborers  will  be  needed  for 
construction  work.  Within  6  years  ws 
expect  to  supply  power  to  new  Indiistrlsa 
that  will  support  3.0O0  Navajo  families.  Ulti- 
mately, alUed  indusUlcs  wUl  employ  10.000 
people." 

The  tribal  forest  of  pine  stands  majesti- 
cally on  almost  half  a  million  acres  of  pla- 
teau land  straddling  the  Arlaona-New  Mexico 
border.  In  It  are  nearly  S  billion  board 
feet  of  limiber.  A  sawmill  north  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Arls.,  has  been  producing  an  aver- 
age of  16  million  board  feet  of  lumber  a 
year  and  employing  around  175  men.  But 
a  new  one  will  soon  be  built,  capable  of  cut- 
ting 38  million  board  feet  a  year.  The  re- 
sources committee  of  the  tribe  has  com- 
pleted a  plan  to  harvest  the  great  forest. 
Following  strict  conservation  methods,  th* 
cutters  wlU  take  out  the  timber  on  a  eus- 
Ulned-yleld  basis  so  that  new  trees  wlU 
furnlah  a  constant  supply. 
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"Our  IneoBM  from  this  new  Industry 
should  avtrac*  over  M  nUlton  a  year,"  sa|s 
Retno  aarlln,  espert  forester,  "And  the  beat 
part  of  it  Is  that  480  Navajo  famlUee  will  be 
permanently  supported." 

Navajo  families  who  want  to  oontlnue  to 
farm  and  to  raise  cattle  and  sheep  receive 
training  and  assistance.  A  tribal  loan  fund 
extends  credit  for  contructlon  of  farm  homes 
and  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment. 
More  than  4,000  acres  of  arid  land  have  re- 
cently been  placed  under  Irrigation. 

In  a  neat  modem  hospital  at  Fort  Defiance 
X  talked  to  a  young  nurse,  spotless  In  her 
uniform  her  blsck  hair  and  bronzed  face 
gleaming  under  her  white  cap.  "Just  Imag- 
ine," she  said,  "our  babies  used  to  be  bom 
in  the  hogans  with  chanting  medicinemen 
in  attendance.  Now  more  and  more  of  our 
women  are  coming  here,  grateful  for  the 
assiu-ance  that  they  and  their  babies  will 
Uve." 

As  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajos  moves 
forward.  Ignorance  and  superstition  recede, 
diseases  are  conquered,  and  coominnltles 
show  a  new  cleanliness  and  well-being.  But 
far  more  important  is  the  moral  %n<i  spirltiial 
betterment  that  comes  from  self-support  and 
the  knowledge  that  Navajos  are  contributing 
their  full  share  to  the  life  of  aoth-centtury 
America. 


THE  HAND  OP  REUTHER 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
not  too  many  days  ago  a  subccMnmlttee 
of  one  of  the  Senate  committees  visited 
the  great  State  of  Michigan,  in  its  at- 
tempts to  gather  information  in  regard 
to  areas  of  unemployment  or  areas 
which  may  need  distressed-area  help. 
I  believe  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
8ubc<Hnmlttee  to  have  read  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Hand  of  Reuthf?r,"  which 
was  published  In  the  Arizona  Republic 
of  February  19,  as  the  subcommittee 
visited  Michigan,  because  I  believe  from 
the  editorial  the  subcommittee  would 
have  grasped  many  of  the  salient  facta 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Michigan 
dilemma.  I  ask  unanimous  ccxisent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobs. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Hand  of  BstrrRn 

The  cold  and  grasping  hand  of  Walter 
Reutber  has  almost  choked  the  economic  life 
out  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Only  through 
advance  payments  of  $36J1  million  In  taxes 
by  Industry  was  financial  collapse  of  the 
State  averted  last  Monday. 

Reuther,  that  would-be  dictator  of  the 
United  States,  made  himself  dictator  of 
Michigan  through  the  election  of  his  puppet, 
G.  Ifennen  Williams,  better  known  as 
"Soapy."  In  the  election  of  1948.  Since 
"Soapy"  became  Qovemor.  Michigan  has 
been  stricken  with  a  progressive  anemia  of 
the  economy  that  has  brought  about  the 
almost-fatal  condition. 

Through  the  period  of  the  Natlonis  greatest 
prosperity — 1950  to  1956 — Michigan  was  the 
only  state  to  show  a  loss  In  factory  jobs,  and 
this  during  a  time  when  Michigan's  greatest 
Indiistry — automobiles — was  in  the  midst  of 
Incredible  prosperity. 

Indeed,  the  loss  of  jobs  oontlnuM  in  Michi- 
gan, for  Chrysler  has  Just  annoonoed  that 
ita  new  smaU  oar  factory  wUl  be  located  in 
Ohio  and  not  In  M»<^h»g^i*  And  this  Is  no 
escape  to  a  low  wage  State,  for  Ohio  ranks 
third  from  ths  top  a(  the  list  la  factory 
wagss. 

During  ths  ysars  staee  "Soapy"  Winiains 
has  oome  to  the  throne,  Mlchlipsn  has  lost 
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ae  new  automobile  plants  to  XnOlana  and 
Ohio.  And  the  oaoe  booming  ohemloal  in- 
dustry In  IClohlgan  has  been  fleeing  ths  BtoU. 
Zn  1956  and  1007.  new  indusmal  construo- 
tlon  was  1931,878,000  In  Ohio,  and  $880,- 
138,000  in  Indiana.  Zt  was  iiee.ne.ooo  In 
lilohlgan. 

"Soapy"  WUllams'  answer  to  the  problems 
of  Michigan  Is  a  typical  Beuther  answer. 
No  thought  of  cutting  spending.  No 
tho\ight  of  trying  to  rebuUd  Michigan's  eco- 
n(»nlc  health.  Just  raise  the  taxes.  And 
what  will  raising  the  taxes  do  but  drive  away 
more  indxutry  and  further  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  jobs?  "Soapy"  wants  to  raise  the  tax 
on  business  profits  and  boost  the  income  tax 
bite  on  higher  wage  brackets.  And  there 
goes  more  capital  out  of  Bfichlgan.  Anyone 
knows  that  only  through  the  use  of  capital 
can  jobs  be  created.  Take  away  the  capital, 
and  you  take  away  the  jobs. 

Of  course,  what  you  see  In  operation  In 
Michigan  Is  the  Ideal  plan  for  creation  of 
socialism  for  the  Nation.  The  conclusion 
of  such  a  process  can  only  be  the  economic 
death  of  a  State.  The  only  place  the  State 
can  turn  is  to  the  Federal  Government.  And 
If  all  States  did  the  same,  socialism  would  be 
an  accomplished  fact  in  these  United  States. 
And  this  plan  Is  accentuated  by  strings  In 
the  hands  of  Walter  Reuther,  whose  hands 
also  strive  for  control  of  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  eventually  control  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  other  48  States  would  do  weU  to 
watch  this  Michigan  picture  and  learn  from 
It  the  evU  that  can  come  through  profilgate 
use  of  the  tax  and  spend  theory.  The  evil 
that  is  so  close  to  destroying  Mirhtgaii  could, 
as  well,  destroy  the  Nation. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  BRICKER  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
July,  in  the  course  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
made  an  error  when  I  stated  that,  in  my 
Judgment.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Martin  had 
been  a  sponsor  of  the  so-called  Bricker 
amendment.  I  find  that  that  is  not 
correct. 

I  have  prepared  a  letter  of  apology 
which  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Martin:  and  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
of  apology  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Masch  3, 1959. 
Mr.  Chasles  E.  MAsmr, 
Director,  Institute  of  International  Affaira, 
University  of  Waahington,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Dx&a  PaofKssoa  Maxtin:  On  July  28,  1958, 
at  hearings  befc»re  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  your  name  was  cited  by  Senator 
NxTTBcaon  as  an  authority  on  the  Interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  lAke  Michigan  dlversl(m 
bin  which  was  then  before  vtB. 

At  the  time  I  stated  that  you  were  com- 
monly believed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  so-called  Brlcker  amendment  and  that 
such  authorship,  among  other  things,  would 
In  my  opinion,  not  qualify  you  as  an  eminent 
authority  on  Intn^iatlonal  law. 

I  now  find  that  my  reference  to  you  was 
one  of  mistaken  Identity  and  since  my  re- 
marks were  not  complimentary  Z  wish  to 
withdraw  them  without  jnejudlce. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  made  such  a  mistake 
and  while  I.  oS  course,  disagree  with  you  on 
the  question  of  lake  diversion  and  its  in- 
temaUonal  effects.  Z  want  you  to  know  that 
my  statements  oonoemlng  your  past  author- 
ship of  the  Briokar  amendment  and  my  opin^ 
Ion  which  naturally  flowed  from  beUevlnff 
you  to  be  the  author,  were  wholly  mistaken. 


Z  hope  you  may  take  this  as  a  withdrawal 
of  those  remarks  and  Z  am  asking  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  CoMoaaseiONAi.  Rao- 
oao  so  that  all  may  know  that  Z  was  mis- 
taken In  this  respect. 

With  very  best  wishes  to  you  and  my 
apologies  for  any  Inconvenience  my  remarks 
may  have  caused  you. 
FalthfuUy, 

Pavx.  H.  Doxtolas. 


SENATOR    KERR.    OF    OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
Oklahoma  is  lucky  in  having  been  tlM 
birthplace  of  Senator  Bob  Keiul 

Not  only  has  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  his  birth  in  old  Indian  Ter- 
ritory given  us  strong  and  effective  po- 
litical leadership,  from  Governor  to 
senior  Senator,  but  his  love  for  his  na- 
tive State  has  produced  in  him  the 
greatest  advocate  and  builder  of  CXcIa- 
homa  in  our  history. 

Political  leadership  Is  foiuid  in  many 
men;  but  when  it  is  coupled  with  a  de- 
termined vigor,  backed  with  millions  of 
dollars  of  his  own  money  to  build  indus- 
try within  the  State,  it  deserves  special 
notice  and  appreciation.  His  benevo- 
lence in  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions: his  drive  for  building  up  the 
State's  resources,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  vrater  development:  his  constant 
attention,  within  his  own  huge  com- 
pany, and  with  others,  in  adding  indus- 
trial payrolls  to  our  economy,  all  mark 
him  as  true  industrial  statesman.  His 
ever  constant  attention  is  to  improving 
Oklahoma's  agricultural  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

He  has  embellished  this  picture  with 
his  colorful  style  of  debate,  which  has 
become  a  legend  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
his  nationwide  reputation  as  an  effective 
speaker. 

FortuiM  magazine,  with  Its  great 
circulation  among  America's  business- 
men, has  just  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Senator  Bob  Kkkr.  the  Oklahoma 

Gusher."    The  article  was  written  by 

Daniel  Seligman.  and  I  desire  to  read  it 
to  the  Senate.  It  describes  vividly  the 
many  sided  career,  the  colcH-ful  person- 
ality, and  the  achievements  of  this  dia. 
tingiiished  native  son  of  Oklahoma. 

I  read  now  the  article  published  in 
Fortune  magazine: 

,,  TBS  OKX.AHOICA  G' 


SsNAToa  Bob 

(By  Daniel  Seligman) 

(As  a  businessman,  the  chairman  ot  K«t» 
McOee  Oil,  be  has  made  millions.  As  a 
politician,  he  Is  a  bogeyman  to  many  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers.  He  is  also  the  best 
rough-and-tumble  debater  In  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate today.) 

RoBSBT  SAMUB.  Kstt,  Of  Oklahoma,  Is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  UJS. 
Senate.  He  Is  also  that  body's  most  suo- 
cessful  and  wealthiest  businessman:  be  Is 
the  main  founder  and  largest  stockholder  at 
Kerr-McOee  OU  Industries,  Inc..  a  fabu- 
lously successful  company  still  expanding 
rapidly  in  several  different  directions.  He 
has  buUt  up  a  personal  fortune  worth  about 
$33  tniiHftn,  and  his  gross  inoome  in  most 
recent  years  has  run  around  $000,000.  Con- 
sidering Ksa's  stature  as  a  oapitallst.  it 
may  seem  odd  that  so  numy  consarvativ 
in  the  U.  8.  look  upon  him  as  a  ~ 
But  the  fact  U  that  they  do. 

When,  early  last  year,  Senator  Bumw 
annotmoed  that  ha  would  not  run  for  reeiao- 
tlon  In  1058.  a  slaabls  number  of  Kaaal 
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fellow  btulnenmen,  and  moct  b«nken,  were 
dlamayad.  Btbd's  retlronent  would  mean 
that  Kxas  would  take  over  as  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Finance  Committee,  which  la 
concerned  with  leglalatlon  relating  to  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  debt,  tariffs  and  trade, 
and  fiscal  policy  generally.  After  some 
strenuous  appeals  from  conservatives,  Btsd 
reversed  hU  decision.  This  still  leaves  Kmmm 
the  No.  a  man  on  the  committee,  and  In  a 
position  he  knows  how  to  exploit.  Why  do 
so  many  fellow  businessmen  bold  Kksb  In 
dread? 

In  some  respects  Kxbb  Is  a  throwback  In 
American  politics.  He  often  seems  to  speak 
In  the  accents  of  the  agrarian  radicals 
who  organized  the  Populist  movement  In 
the  1890's  and  who  later  gained  control  of 
the  Democratic  Party  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  In  his  stric- 
tures against  big  eastern  bankers,  in  his 
Impassioned  argximents  against  hard  money 
and  for  the  fanner's  way  of  life,  multimil- 
lionaire Ksaa  often  sounds  oddly  reminis- 
cent of  Bryan.  Kxaa's  father  was.  In  fact, 
an  ardent  Bryan  Democrat;  and  the  Senator 
likes  to  tell  the  story  about  the  time  his 
father  in  refusing  him  permission  to  play 
football  at  college,  wrote  him.  "I  would 
rather  have  made  Bryan's  cross-of-gold 
speech  than  to  have  won  every  athletic  con- 
test staged  on  this  earth  since  Cain  and 
Abel  ran  their  first  foot  race  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates." 

Perhaps  because  he  has  been  preeminent  in 
so  many  different  ways — his  career  also  in- 
cludes a  term  as  Governor  of  Oklahoma — 
Bob  Kxn  is  a  man  of  vast,  almost  breath- 
taking self -confidence.  This  confidence  was 
not  shattered  even  after  his  failure,  in  1952, 
to  win  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  Kxn  wanted  the  nomination 
badly  and,  rejecting  the  opinion  of  many 
friends,  serlotisly  thought  be  could  win.  "It 
would  appear,"  he  commented  recently,  with 
a  broad  smile,  "that  the  people  did  not  real- 
ize what  a  superior  product  was  being  ofTered 

tbem."  But  he  Is  reluctantly  persuaded 
now  that  an  "oil  millionaire"  like  himself 
stands  no  chance  of  winning  the  top  office. 
Be  did  not  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  In 
1960,  and  he  has  stated  that  in  I960  he  will 
.be  running  for  nothing  except  a  third  term 
tn  the  UJ3.  Senate.  He  will  then  be  64,  and 
can  atill  entertain  the  hope  of  one  day  be- 
oomlng  chairman  of  the  Finance  Conunlttee. 

THE   MASm  or  THS  IKStTLT 

Actually  a  very  genial  fellow,  he  can  be 
as  scary  a  figure  on  Capitol  Hill  as  in  the 
banking  world.  It  would  be  possible  to 
compile  a  long  llat  of  Kxxa's  fellow  Senators 
whose  Intelligence  and  capability  he  has.  In 
the  course  of  debate,  compared  very  unfa- 
vorably with  hla  own.  He  la  able  to  get  away 
with  these  breaches  of  senatorial  courtesy 
for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  he  tends 
to  be  in  control  of  any  discussion  In  which 
he  participates,  and  any  Senator  who  ven- 
tures to  talk  back  runs  the  risk  of  being 
burled  under  an  avalanche  of  wisecracks, 
ornately  stylish  rhetoric,  and  hard  facts — 
Kbb'8  mastery  of  detail  is  remarkable.  His 
sheer  physical  presence  is  imposing:  he 
stands  6  feet  3  and  weighs  220  pounds.  Even 
though  his  sallies  are  characteristically  de- 
livered in  a  bland,  amiable,  and  altogether 
good-natured  manner,  and  though  he  has 
the  engaging  habit  of  occasionally  kidding 
himself,  several  Senators  have  as  much  as 
admitted  that  when  Kxxa  rises  to  argue  with 
them,  their  instinct  is  to  run  for  the  cloak- 
room. Senator  Alabit  Goaz,  of  Tennessee, 
has  paid  Kzaa  the  ambiguous  compliment  of 
remarking  that  "the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  can  take  the  least 
amount  of  information  and  look  and  act 
more  authoritative  than  any  man  In  the 
world."  OOBB  cites  the  1954  debate  on 
atomic-energy  legislation.  "I  came  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  suggested 


that  we  needed  a  speech  made  on  the  basic 
details  of  the  patent  questions,  and  the 
Senator  said.  'What  is  it?'  I  had  prepared 
about  one  i>age.  and  he  spoke  for  8  hours 
and  a  half,  authoritatively."  The  late  Sen- 
ator Blenneth  Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  once  paid 
KxKB  another  dubious  compliment  when  ha 
noted  that  the  latter  was  the  only  man  he 
had  ever  met  whom  he  coxild  not  outshout. 

But.  in  general,  Kzaa  does  not  have  to  rely 
on  shouting  to  silence  his  antagonists:  most 
of  the  time  he  can  rely  on  his  superior  talent 
for  insulting  them  and  for  thinking  faster 
than  they  do.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  in 
April  1963,  for  example,  Kzaa  remarked  that 
Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of  Mlchigtm,  ap- 
peared to  be  confused  about  a  pending  bill. 
Another  Republican  rose  rashly  to  Fer- 
guson's defense  and  suggested  that  Kzaa  was 
confused — and  that  his  confusion  might  be 
related  to  the  beutlng  he  had  Just  taken  in 
the  Nebraska  prec^identlal  primary.  The  en- 
suing avalanche  Is  a  fair  example  of  Kxaa'a 
rhetorical  style:  "The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa wishes  to  say  that  he  is  not  confused 
as  to  what  happened  in  Nebraska,  nor  was 
the  result  so  detrimental  that  he  is  unable 
to  recognize  at  this  time  another  chapter  in 
the  continuing  confusion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  had 
no  such  Jolt  in  the  recent  past  as  to  Justify 
the  belief  that  the  condition  under  which  he 
labors  at  the  present  time  is  either  temporary 
or  that  with  reference  to  it  there  is  any  hope 
of  recovery  or  improvement." 

HIS   CHXaiSHZD   COLLBAOXrXB 

Senator  Paul  Dotjolas,  of  Illinois,  who  Is 
something  of  a  wit,  has  been  one  of  Kbbb's 
principal  antagonists  over  the  years,  and 
their  exchances  on  a  wide  range  of  Issues 
have  provided  some  memorable  colloquies. 
Kxbb  is  an  ardent  protectionist,  particularly 
with  reference  to  Oklahoma  Industry,  and 
during  a  debate  on  tariffs  last  year  he  began 
to  read  into  the  Recoko  a  list  of  Indxistrles 
that,  he  maintained,  had  been  sorely  dam- 
aged by  foreign  Imports.  Douglas  roee  and 
inquired  waggishly  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  going  to  mention  the  Preg- 
nant Mares'  Urine  Association  (a  trade  group 
concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  sex  hor- 
mones) on  his  list  of  Industrlea  suing  for 
tariff  relief.  "No,  Mr.  President,"  Kxbb  re- 
sponded, "but  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  being  an  authority  on  it,  would  be 
glad  to  Inform  the  Senate  alx)ut  it — not  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  nilnota  would  be  an 
exhibit.  I  want  It  clearly  understood,"  said 
Kxaa,  raising  his  voice  over  the  yawks  that 
were  echoing  around  the  Chamber,  "that  I 
did  not  mean  that." 

Probably  the  greatest  fuss  Kcu  has  stirred 
up  in  recent  years  stemmed  from  his  asser- 
tion, made  In  the  coxirse  of  a  1967  debate  on 
finance,  that  no  man  can  help  Elsenhower 
Study  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  Government, 
because  one  cannot  do  that  without  brains, 
and  he  does  not  have  them.  This  statement 
precipitated  an  uproar  in  the  Senate,  with 
Homes  Capxhaxt,  the  Indiana  Republican, 
leading  the  protests.  After  he  had  been  ad- 
vised by  several  of  his  Democratic  colleagues 
that  it  might  be  wise  to  temper  the  state- 
ment somewhat,  Kxaa  amended  It  to  read 
that  the  President  had  no  fiscal  brains. 
This  emendation  failed,  understandably,  to 
mollify  Capehart— especially  when  Kebb  fur- 
ther clarified  his  stand  by  remarking :  "I  do 
not  say  that  the  President  has  no  brains  at 
all.  I  reserve  that  broad  and  sweeping  ac- 
cusation for  some  of  my  cherished  colleagues 
in  this  body."  Instead  of  leaving  bad 
enough  alone,  Capkhabt  persisted  in  voicing 
his  outrage,  and  Inquired  of  Kxbb  as  to  the 
idenUty  of  those  "cherished  colleagues."  It 
was  a  covu^geous  but  ill-advised  move. 
Kxbb  rose  and  asked  that  his  remarks  be 
further  amended.  "I  desire  to  have  the  word 
•some'  changed  to  'one.'  and  the  word  'col- 
leagues' changed  to  the  word  'colleague.' " 


OarBBABT  probably  did  not  Improve  his  situ- 
ation by  retorting  that  he  "would  rather  be 
a  friend  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  without  any  brains,  than  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  with  brains." 
Kxbb  alleges,  with  a  smile,  that  he  never 
gives  it  to  others  unless  they  ask  for  it.  The 
view  is  widely  held  In  the  Senate,  however, 
that  you  ask  for  it  any  time  you  cross  Bos 
BLxBB.  "I  think  he  sometimes  gets  too  per- 
sonal in  debate,"  says  his  Junior  colleague 
from  (^lahoma,  A.  8.  IiIikb  Monbonkt. 
"But  I  must  say,  he's  absolutely  fearless;  he'll 
take  on  anyone.  And  he  gets  results.  When 
he  wants  some  Government  department  to 
do  something  for  Oklahoma,  he'll  give  them 
a  rough  time  until  he  gets  It.  Actually,  we 
work  well  as  a  team;  Bob  roughs  them  up 
and  I  smooth  them  down.  We  laugh  about 
it  sometimes." 

FiriBBJI    THOVSAMO    DOLLABS    WOBHi   OW 
ABOUMKNTS 

Aside  from  "agrarian  radicalism."  It  Is  hard 
to  find  a  label  for  Kxbb's  ideology.  He  is  less 
likely  than  Monbonkt  to  vote  with  the 
northern  liberals.  In  fact,  he  has  shown 
virtually  no  Interest  in  the  Issues  that,  in 
recent  years,  have  been  the  main  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  liberals  in  both  parties — eg., 
segregation,  McCarthyism,  labor  law.  civil 
liberties,  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations.  On 
most  of  these  issues  he  votes  routinely  with 
the  Democratic  center — i.e.,  the  moderates 
whose  prlnclped  spokesman  is  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas. 
Kaaa  is  a  good  friend  of  Johnson's,  and  Is 
warmly  advocating  him  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1990. 

But  if  Kxbb  Is  not  a  liberal,  he  Is  Just  ss 
clearly  not  a  conservative.  In  the  majority 
of  senatorial  arguments  between  the  spend- 
ers and  the  budget  cutters  Kbu  is  firmly 
alined  with  the  spenders.  It  is  Kxbb's  con- 
tention that  last  year's  recession  was  brought 
on  by  tight  money,  excessive  foreign  imports, 
and  Ezra  Benson's  program  of  flexible  farm 
price  supports.  These  views  are.  roughly 
speaking,  the  opposite  of  those  upheld  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — as  Kxbb  denK>nstrated,  at 
considerable  length,  in  the  Senate's  1967- 
68  Investigation  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  States.  The  hearings  were 
presided  over  by  Senator  Btbd— who  is  a  con- 
servative— but  moat  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's time  was  taken  up  In  listening  to 
the  wrangles  between  Knui.  on  one  side,  and 
officials  Of  the  Treasury  (Including  George 
Humphrey)  and  several  representatives  of 
the  FRB  on  the  other.  Kbu  was,  as  vuual, 
carefully  prepared — he  had  apent  Sl&.OOO  to 
procure  some  exhaustive  research — and,  also 
as  usual,  he  had  the  last  word  In  all  the  argu- 
ments. At  times  Kxbb  was  outrageously 
demagogic  in  advancing  his  own  point  of 
view.  At  one  point  Marrlner  Eccles,  of  Utah, 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  FRB,  tried  to 
argue  that  the  damage  done  to  some  Indus- 
tries by  imports  was  offset  by  gains  to  other 
indtutrles  dependent  on  exports,  to  which 
Kxbb  responded:  "Would  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty convincing  the  miners  in  Utah  and 
Oklahoma  of  the  validity  of  that  equal  bene- 
fit? •  •  •  not  that  the  convincing  of  their 
minds  would  relieve  the  pangs  of  hunger  In 
their  bodies  •  •  •."  But  on  balance,  hla  per- 
formance was  brilliant;  and  a  reading  of  the 
transcript  suggests  that  he  had  absorbed  a 
staggering  fund  of  information  about  the 
UjS.  monetary  sltvution  and  that,  right  or 
wrong,  he  had  thought  about  It  carefully. 
Some  of  the  Incidental  flavor  of  the  hearings 
may  be  conveyed  by  citing  an  exchange  be- 
tween Kebb  and  William  McChesney  Martin. 
Jr.,  who  is  the  present  Chplrman  of  the  FRB. 
and  normally  a  ludd  and  articulate  man : 

Senator  Kxbb.  Tou  said  in  your  report  we 
had  achieved  a  degree  of  economic  stability 
In  1952. 

"Mr.MABTiM.  That  U  right. 


"Senator  Kxbb.  Why  are  you  saying  now 
you  were  moving  in  1963  to  overcome  the 
Inflationary  situation  of  19627 

"Mr.  Mabtin.  It  got  out  of  hand  here.  Do 
you  want  to  comment  on  this? 

"Senator  Kxaa.  You  are  the  one  who  made 
the  statement. 

"Mr.  Mabtin.  Well,  Z  stand  on  the  state- 
ment. 

"Senator  Kxbb.  Tou  cant  stand  on  both  of 
them,  because  they  are  in  contradiction  to 
each  other. 

"Mr.  Mabtik.  Mr.  Rlefier,  I  have  gotten 
confused  under  the  questioning.  Will  you 
bail  me  out  on  this? 

"Senator  Kxaa.  Who  are  you? 

"Mr.  Mabtin.  This  Is  Mr.  Riefler  (assistant 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  FRB) . 

"Senator  Kxaa.  I'll  tell  you.  if  you  can  ball 
him  out  of  that  one.  I  want  to  get  acquainted 
with  you 

"Mr.  Rixnoi.  I  thoxight  he  wanted  to  cor- 
rect himself  He  was  not  saying  In  1961-62 
we  were  having  active  inflation. 

"Senator  Kxaa.  You  can  say  that  Is  what 
he  wanted? 

"Mr.  Rnartxa.  That  is  right. 

"Senator  Kxbb.  I  tell  you  if  you  can  read 
men's  minds.  I  want  you  out  of  this  room." 

■CaZPTITBBS   VXBSVa   aXPITBLJiCANS 

lilke  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Kkxb  Is  a 

deeply  religious  man  of  fundamentalist  In- 
clinations: he  contributes  30  percent  of  his 
income,  the  deductible  maximum,  mainly 
to  the  Baptist  church,  and  for  many  years 
he  has  made  a  practice  of  teaching  a  Sunday 
school  class.  His  biblical  learning  Is,  In 
fact,  one  of  his  major  resotiroes  In  debating. 
On  one  famous  occasion,  in  1950.  Kebb 
used  Hebrews  IS  to  the  considerable  detri- 
ment of  a  candidate  running  against  Mon- 
BONZT.  The  candidate  was  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Bill  Alexander,  who  one  day  tnnounced  to 
his  congregation  that,  after  communion 
with  the  Almighty,  he  had  decided  to  enter 
the  Democratic  primary  elections  and  run 
for  the  Senate.  Soon  afterward  he  switched 
over,  and  won  the  Republican  nomination. 
Even  though  Kzaa  was  a  good  personal 
friend  of  Alexander's,  he  stumped  the  State 
for  Monbonkt,  and  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion raised  this  interesting  question:  "If 
the  Lord  told  Bill  Alexander  to  nm  as  a 
Democrat,  who  told  him  to  become  a  Re- 
publican? 'Remember  them  which  have  the 
rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you 
the  word  of  God:  whose  faith  follow  •  •  • 
Jesus  CThrlst  the  same  yesterday,  and  today, 
and  forever.' "  The  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander 
never  had  a  Chance.  It  is  an  indicator  of 
Kxsa's  broad  political  tolerance — or  perhaps 
of  Alexander's — that  the  two  men  are  still 
good  friends  and  often  play  gin  rummy 
together. 

A  final  parallel  with  the  jmlltlcs  of  the 
old  agrarian  era:  Knu,  like  Bryan,  is  per- 
sonally and  poUtlcally  a  dry.  (Prohibition 
Is  the  law  In  Oklahoma.  If  not  exactly  the 
fact.)  He  feels  intensely  that  liquor  Is  an 
unmitigated  social  evil — several  persons  who 
are  close  to  him  have  suffered  from  alco- 
holism—and he  will  not  serve  It  In  bis 
home.  This  policy  creates  certain  social 
problems  in  Washington.  D.C..  a  notorioiisly 
wet  city.  Soon  after  Kexx  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, he  threw  a  huge  party  to  which  he  in- 
vited virtually  every  prominent  Democrat 
In  town.  Including  many  (Truman  among 
them)  who  like  a  drink.  Kzaa  spread  the 
word  that  he  would  not  provide  any  drinks. 
However,  he  had  had  the  foresight  to  hold  the 
affair  at  a  local  country  club,  rather  than  at 
his  home;  which  meant  that  the  guests 
could,  if  they  wanted  to,  buy  themselves 
drinks  at  an  adjacent  bar. 

He  does  not  smoke  either,  but  he  has  a 
passion  for  sweets,  and  In  consequence  is 
engaged  In  a  continuing  struggle  to  hold 
his  weight  down.  He  Is  poasibly  the  leading 
patron  in  all  Oklahoma  of  the  frozen  ciistard 
stands  which  adorn  that  Bute's  roadsides 


and.  according  to  one  of  his  drivers,  "wHI 
not  pass  by  a  Dairy  Queen  evtn  at  7  In  the 
m.orning." 

TKX  vow   raOIC   OKLABOMA 

KBUt's  approach  to  most  political  problems 
Is  (unlike  Bryan's)  rather  "provincial";  in- 
deed, he  volunteers  that  word  himself,  with 
no  visible  abashment.  It  appears  that  his 
principal  criterion  in  gaging  the  merit  of 
sny  pollUcal  proposal  is:  What's  in  it  for 
Oklahoma?  His  protectionist  sentiments,  for 
ezample,  are  based  on  the  deleterious  effect 
that  foreign  imports  have  had  on  the  Okla- 
homa lead,  zinc,  and  oil  indtistries.  His  re- 
peated sponsorship  of  legislation  to  expand 
social-security  coverage  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  Oklahoma  has  a  high  proportion  of  pen- 
sioners and  older  persons.  Monxonxt  has 
been  preoccupied  much  of  the  time  with 
issues  that  are  national  in  scope,  eg.,  foreign 
aid;  Kebb  has  not.  (Ironically,  he  has  been 
assigned,  against  his  vrlshes.  to  the  Senate's 
new  Space  Committee.) 

There  was  even  an  "Oklahoma  angle"  In 
KzBB's  spirited  defense  of  President  Truman 
during  the  uproar  that  followed  General 
MacArthur's  dismissal  in  April  1951.  At 
first,  KiBB  was  almost  alone  in  the  Senate 
In  standing  up  for  the  Chief  Executive;  and 
he  more  than  held  his  own  against  such  re- 
doubtable Republican  opponents  as  Robert  A. 
Taft,  RicHABO  NrxoN,  and  William  Knowland. 
Knut's  attack  on  MacArthur  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  liberal  press;  and  in  a  Ixxtk 
called  "Citadel,  The  Story  of  the  United 
States  Senate,"  William  8.  White  praised 
KzBB  for  upholding  "the  great  democratic 
principle  of  civil  control  of  the  military.'* 

But  the  liberals  entirely  misunderstood 
what  Kerb  was  up  to.  Much  of  his  fury 
against  MacArthur  derived  from  his  concern 
that  the  General's  strategy  might  call  for 
the  use  on  the  Chinese  mainland  of  semi- 
trained  National  Guard  troops  then  en  route 
to  Japan;  and  about  haXt  of  these  troops 
were  the  men  of  Oklahoma's  famed  45th 
(Thunderbird)  Division.  KzBa  had  felt 
Strongly  that  MacArthur  wss  wrong  even  be- 
fore the  President  fired  him;  in  fact,  Kxbb 
had  publicly  criticized  him  and  privately 
asked  the  President  to  get  rid  of  the  General. 
His  request  carried  some  weight,  for  Truman 
owed  Kxrb  a  real  political  debt  at  this  time: 
a  year  previously,  Tniman  had  vetoed  Kxbb's 
bill  to  free  independent  gas  producers  from 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Coromls- 
slon;  he  had  exercised  this  veto  uiKler  pres- 
sure from  northern  liberals  In  his  party, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Kerr  bill  had 
originally  been  "cleared"  with  the  White 
House. 

WIND  AND  WATm 

Actually,  the  problem  that  has  most  en- 
gaged Kxbb's  energies  since  he  went  into 
politics  is  one  few  citizens  outside  Okla- 
homa can  be  expected  to  know  or  care  much 
about.  The  problem  is  the  development  of 
the  State's  natural  resources,  and  Kebb  has 
dramatized  his  interest  in  it  by  adopting  as 
his  political  slogan  the  phrase  "Land,  Wood, 
and  Water."  His  opponents  have  long  re- 
ferred to  it.  derisively,  as  "Land.  Wood. 
Wind,  and  Water,"  and  even  Kxbb's  friends 
•ometlmes.  absentmindedly.  repeat  the  ca- 
ricature rather  than  the  original.  In  the 
last  few  years,  however,  the  point  of  this 
little  Jcdie  has  been  blunted  by  Kzrb's  suc- 
cess in  bringing  what  did,  at  first,  have  a 
visionary  look  about  It  somewhat  cloew  to 
completion. 

The  principal  element  In  the  program  Is 
water.  Soon  after  Kzaa  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  he  introduced  and  seciu-ed  passage  of 
a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
"Arkansas-White-Red  Basins  Interagency 
Committee."  The  AWRBIAC.  as  it  is  actuaUy 
called,  spent  6  years  and  $7  million  devtsing 
a  program  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  Oklahoma  and  several  adjoining 
States.  The  program  includes  some  proj- 
ects previously  authorized  by  Congress;  all 


together,  the  cost  of  the  water  program 
Kxbb  Is  working  for  would  be  $2  billion,  to 
be  spent  over  about  20  years.  The  program 
Is  "fully  integrated,"  i.e..  the  projects  com- 
plement one  another,  and  are  intended  si- 
multaneously to  solve  several  problems. 
They  include  a  series  of  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects, which  will  give  the  SUte  933.500  kilo- 
watts of  power  by  1980  'egainst  only 
166,600  kilowatts  installed  now);  a  vast  in- 
crease in  irrigation  facilities,  especially  in 
western  Oklahoma,  much  of  which  is  now 
arid;  a  aeries  of  as  many  as  76  ma- 
jor reservoirs  in  the  State  by  1980;  a  sub- 
stantial buildup  in  the  State's  inland -water- 
vray  system,  part  of  which  will  be  attained 
by  making  the  Arkansas  River  navigable;  up- 
stream flood-prevention  and  water-control 
measures  throughout  the  State;  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  benefits,  including  recrea- 
tional facilities,  pollution  abatement,  and 
mosquito  controL 

OTTB     rUTUBZ     WATCHDOO 

Congressional  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram will  have  to  come  piecemeal;  thus  far. 
$286  million  has  been  si>ent  on  completed 
projects  In  Oklahoma,  and  appropriations 
are  currently  runn.ng  $60  million  a  year. 
As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control,  Rivers  and  Hcx- 
bors,  Kebb  is  in  a  good  position  to  fight  for 
the  program. 

The  program  will,  of  course,  meet  consid- 
erable resistance  from  the  hated  "budget 
cutters."  a  fact  to  which  Kxxa  frequently  al- 
ludes with  heavy  sarcasm  in  his  Oklahoma 
speaking  engagements.  In  many  of  these 
8[>eeches  he  will  tell  this  story:  "Not  long 
ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  where  HAaav  Btbd 
was  Introduced  as  the  'watchdog  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.'  and  I  was  introduced  as  the 
man  who  wasnt.  So  I  got  up  and  told  them 
that  in  all  the  years  since  our  Federal  Union 
was  founded,  there  had  been  more  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment money  spent  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia than  in  any  other  State.  And  I  said 
that  Just  as  soon  as  I  got  it  so  that  more 
was  spent  In  Oklahoma  than  any  other 
state — then  rd  become  the  watchdog  of  the 
Treasttry."  Oklahomans  aeem  to  like  this 
story  a  lot. 

Kxbb  Is.  tmderstandably,  a  speaker  much 
In  demand  In  Oklahoma.  When  Congress  is 
not  in  session  he  averages  perhaps  25 
speeches  a  month  all  over  the  State — he 
travels  much  of  the  time  in  one  of  several 
planes  provided  by  Kerr-McGee — and  he  is 
ordinarily  booked  up  far  4  to  6  weeks  In 
advance.  At  02.  he  is  still  a  strong  man 
physically,  and  he  is  one  of  those  very  rare 
Individuals  who  are  both  completely  relaxed 
and  perfectly  disciplined.  He  makes  it  locdc 
easy.  When  he  files  into  some  small  com- 
munity in  Oklahoma  to  deliver  a  speech  he 
will,  ordinarily,  be  met  at  the  airport  by 
several  local  Democratic  personages.  He  will 
Inquire  briefiy  "what  the  folks  want  to  hear 
about,"  digest  the  answer,  chat  for  a  while 
about  local  conditions,  and  then,  on  the 
drive  into  town,  catch  perhaps  20  minutes  of 
Bleep  while  sitting  in  the  car.  His  talks 
begin  and  end  on  time,  and  consist  precisely 
of  what  the  folks  want  to  hear  about. 

PABADISZ   aOSSINO 

H^a,  Is  one  of  the  few  politicians  around 
these  days  who  was  bom  In  a  log  cabin. 
This  was  near  Ada,  In  Indian  Territory, 
11  years  before  the  Territory  became  the 
State  of  OklahcMna.  He  weighed  12  poimds 
at  birth,  and  was  the  second  of  seven  chil- 
dren (the  eldest  of  five  sons).  His  parents 
were  both  of  Sootch -Irish  extraction. 
Though  KzBB  grew  up  in  the  era  portrayed  in 
"Oklahoma  1"  his  boyhood  bore  little  relation 
to  the  pastoral  paradise  celebrated  by  Rodg- 
«ra  and  Hammersteln.  Robert  never  had  an 
overcoat  until  he  was  In  college  and  a  class- 
mate gave  him  an  old  oid»  In  payment  of  a 
$lJiO  debt.  However,  his  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  some  eloquence  and  learning  bad  big 
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plant  for  the  twys.  He  enooxinged  them  to 
go  Into  poUtlcs.  and  Knta  mtb  that  fairly 
early  in  life  he  had  resolved  that  there  were 
time  things  he  wanted:  a  family,  a  million 
dollars,  and  the  goyemorshlp— In  that  se- 
quence. And  that  waa  the  eequenoe  he  got 
them  In. 

In  l«»a«.  he  marrted  Orayce  Breene.  a 
pretty,  eoft-epoken  woman,  and  over  the 
next  dosen  years  the  Kerrs  had  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  They  are  a  close  knit  and 
very  happy  family.  The  young  Kerrs  seem 
to  be  neither  awed  by  their  father  nor  In- 
clined to  rebellion.  The  Senator's  oldest 
acMO.  Robert  Jr.,  Is  a  lawyer  who.  In  partner- 
ship with  the  Senator's  brother  Aubrey,  han- 
dles some  of  Kerr-McOee'B  legal  business. 
Another  son,  Breene,  is  a  geologist  and  engi- 
neer with  Kerr-McOee.  Both  Breene  and 
Bobert  Jr.  are  also  directors  of  the  company 
and.  like  the  Senator's  daughter  Kay,  who  Is 
married  to  a  marketing  man  at  Kerr-McOee, 
and  the  youngest  son,  William,  who  Is  still 
attending  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  they 
are  now  substantial  shareholders  In  the  com- 
pany: each  of  their  families  owns  roughly 
30,000  shares  of  the  company's  common 
stock,  worth  about  $1,200,000  at  recent  prices. 
Xf  all  this  has  a  look  of  nepotism  about  It, 
and  It  certainly  does,  there  Is  the  mitigating 
fact  that  the  young  beneficiaries  are  all  ob- 
viously talented  In  their  own  right.  (Two 
of  the  Senator's  brothers  also  hold  executive 
positions  In  the  company,  but  one  of  them, 
Travis  M.  Kerr,  devotes  much  of  his  time  to 
horse  racing:  his  Kerr  Stable  has  been  vastly 
cucceesful,  and  in  1958  his  horses — Including 
the  "horse  of  the  year,"  Round  Table — were 
aecond  only  to  those  of  Calumet  Farm  In 
purses  won.) 

Getting  his  first  million  dollars  took  Kzmt 
a  little  more  time  than  raising  a  family. 
Although  he  had  never  graduated  from  col- 
lege, he  passed  the  bar  examination  In  1922, 
and  later  became  a  law  partner  of  a  judge 
In  Ada.  He  also  tried  his  hand,  during  the 
early  I920's,  at  organizing  a  produce  business 
In  Ada,  but  his  produce  house  went  up  In 
flames  one  night.  When  he  married  Orayce 
Breene,  he  was  earning  $125  a  month  from 
bis  legal  business  and  was  $10,000  In  debt. 
KBut  was  alwairs  fearless  about  going  Into 
debt  whenever  he  thought  he  saw  a  chance 
to  make  big  money,  and  this  policy  of  "ag- 
gressive borrowing"  has  characterized  Kerr- 
McOee  over  the  years. 

THS   naST    UXLUOttB 

The  origins  of  the  company,  and  of  Kxaa's 
fortune,  may  be  traced  back  to  1926,  when 
he  undertook  some  legal  work  for  a  small 
contract-drilling  firm.  The  firm's  chief  field- 
man  was  Jamee  L.  Anderson,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  KxRs's  sister  Mildred.  Soon  after- 
ward, Kbui  and  Anderson  borrowed  $30,000 
and  bought  out  the  local  bankers  who  bad 
the  major  Interest  In  the  firm.  Kxhk  gave 
up  his  law  practice,  and  the  firm,  now  called 
Anderson-Kerr  Drilling  C!o.,  set  up  head- 
quarters In  Oklahoma  City.  Anderson  had 
a  nose  for  oil,  and  an  ability  to  drill  cheaper 
than  his  com]}etitors:  and  Kkxb  had  a  talent 
for  finding  Investment  capital,  and  separat- 
ing It  from  Its  owners. 

Their  first  breakthrough  Into  the  big 
money  came  In  1932,  and  was  the  result  of 
a  daring  speculation.  It  had  recently  been 
established  that  there  were  fabulous  oil  re- 
serves within  the  limits  of  Oklahoma  City, 
but  many  oil  companies  refused  to  go  into 
town  lot  drilling,  because  there  was  danger 
of  serious  damage  to  property  and  of  acci- 
dents; the  city  Itself  required  drillers  to 
poet  a  $200,000  bond  for  each  well.  Ander- 
son-Kerr nevertheless  borrowed  enough 
money  to  get  four  such  leases,  and  It  got  two 
more  In  partnership  with  a  friend  of  Kzaa's. 
The  firm  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
poet  the  required  bond,  but  got  It  when  Kaaa 
sold  Continental  OU  Co.  on  this  proposition: 
Continental  would  i>ay  $360,000  for  a  half- 


Intereet  in  the  six  wells,  and  would  advance 
another  $15,000  apiece  when  they  were 
drilled — a  total  of  $460,000.  Anderson-Kerr 
kept  the  other  half-interest,  but  pledged 
that  any  revenues  from  half  of  their  half- 
Interest  would  go  to  paying  off  the  $16,000 
advances  from  Continental.  As  it  hap- 
pened, all  the  wells  came  in.  Continental 
was  soon  reimbursed,  and  Anderson-Kerr 
cleared  close  to  $2  million. 

A  JOB  roB  PHnxn>s 

Kna'a  next  big  break  came  in  1936.  when 
he  was  visited  one  day  by  K.  8.  (Boota) 
Adams,  now  the  chairman  of  Phillips  Petro- 
levim.  but  then  assistant  to  President  Prank 
Phillips.  At  that  time  PhlUlpe  Petroleum 
held  a  lot  of  valuable  leases  in  Oklahoma 
City— or,  rather,  leases  that  would  be  valu- 
able if  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City  could 
be  persuaded  to  vote  for  permitting  their  ex- 
ploitation. (After  some  early  drilling  acci- 
dents in  the  city,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
requiring  the  voters'  approval  of  any  exten- 
sion of  the  drilling  zone  farther  into  Okla- 
homa City.)  Adams  asked  Kkbb  how  much 
trouble  he  thought  it  would  be  to  win  an 
extension  on  the  Oklahoma  City  field.  Kkbb 
said  It  would  be  no  trouble  at  all.  Adams 
then  asked  if  Kkbb  would  be  willing  to  man- 
age the  campaign  for  extension.  Kkbb  said 
he'd  be  happy  to.  Adams  then  inquired 
what  the  fee  would  be  and  Kkbb  said  he 
wouldn't  charge  Phillips  for  his  services — 
except,  he  added,  there  was  one  favor  he 
would  ask  for  Anderson-Kerr.  That  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  firm  to  have  first  chance, 
on  a  competitive  basis,  to  bid  for  Phillips' 
drilling  contracts  in  the  city.  Adams  agreed 
to  this  condition,  and  Kkbb — in  his  first  big 
venture  into  politics — ran  a  whirlwind  cam- 
paign that  ended  with  an  overwhelming  vote 
for  extension.  In  1936  he  managed  a  cam- 
paign for  a  further  extension  of  the  drilling 
area,  and  won  that  too. 

Anderson-Kerr  made  a  small  fortune  drill- 
ing In  Oklahoma  City,  and  Kerk  also  began 
his  long  and  profitable  history  of  collabora- 
tion with  Phllllpe  Petroleum.  One  Unmedl- 
ate  byproduct  of  this  association  was  the 
acquisition  of  Dean  A.  McOee.  In  1936. 
after  Anderson  had  decided  to  cash  in  his 
chips  and  retire,  Kkbb  looked  around  for 
someone  to  take  his  place.  He  persuaded 
two  men  to  leave  Phillips:  one  of  them  was 
McQee.  who  had  been  Phillips'  chief  geolo- 
gist. Both  men  were  willing  to  leavfi_Ehll- 
lips  because  Kebb  offered  them  a'partner- 
shlp  in  his  firm.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  Kxbb's 
diplomatic  talents  that  he  was  able  to  take 
both  men  and  still  remain  on  warm  terms 
with  Phillips  Petroleimi,  which  correctly  re- 
garded McGee  as  one  of  the  greatest  geolo- 
gists in  the  oil  Industry,  and  felt  his  loss 
keenly.  Some  time  later,  Kkbb  recalls,  he 
was  pressing  Prank  Phillips  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  Baptist  orphans'  home.  PhlUlpe 
agreed  to  give  $100,000,  but  remarked  that 
he'd  "rather  give  $500,000  and  have  it  that 
you'd  left  those  boys  alone."  Over  a  period 
of  about  10  years  Kkbb's  firm  had  an  ar- 
rangement with  Phillips  which  provided  that 
the  latter  would  get  a  half-Interest  In  acre- 
age acquired  under  McGee's  supervision,  but 
woxild  pay  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  his 
exploration,  lease  acquisition,  and  explora- 
tory drilling.  Phillips  and  Kerr-McOee  (this 
became  the  company's  name  in  1946)  have 
gone  In  together  on  oil  ventures  in,  among 
other  places,  Alaska,  Venezuela,  and  the 
lioulslana  tldelands. 

Since  1942,  when  Kebb  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor, McGee  has  been,  in  effect,  running 
the  company's  operations.  In  1954.  when 
Kkbb  was  running  for  his  second  term  in  the 
Senate — and  facing  compalgn  charges  that 
he  was  not  spending  enough  time  on  his  Job 
In  the  Senate — he  stepped  down  as  president 
and  McCtee  took  over  that  title.  Kkbs  is  still 
diairman  of  the  board,  however,  and  still 
participates  actively  in  all  policy  decisions. 


BOW   THX  CsaB   VLOWB 


Both  men  are  fervent  expansionists,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  outside  capital  they  have 
diluted  their  original  equity  In  several  pub- 
lic stock  offerings.  (Kkbb  now  owns  11  per- 
cent of  the  company's  common  stock.  Mrs. 
Kerr  owns  another  8  percent,  their  children's 
families  own  a  total  of  3  percent,  and  McOee 
owns  6  percent.)  Kkbb  and  McOee  have  also 
increased  the  company's  cash  fiow,  recently 
running  about  $18  million  a  year,  by  build- 
ing up  those  parts  of  the  business — for  ex- 
ample, refining — that  offered  depreciation  as 
well  as  profit  poeslbiUtiee.  Kerr-McOee  now 
owns  or  controls  about  a  quarter  of  all 
known  uranium  reserves  in  the  United 
States  and  has  a  large  concentrating  mill; 
it  also  has  an  8-year  contract  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  providing  for 
the  sale  of  over  $300  million  worth  ot  ura- 
nium, beginning  this  year.  The  company's 
cash  fiow  from  uranium  alone  over  these 
years  is  likely  to  nin  over  $10  million  an- 
nually. 

Kkbb  and  McGee,  In  general,  have  no  in- 
terest in  applying  their  growing  cash  flow 
against  their  $70  million  of  long-term  debt: 
instead,  they  are  looking  for  areas  to  expand 
into,  especially  new  fuels.  Boron  and  bisryl- 
llum  are  among  their  major  interests  now, 
and  they  already  have  a  sizable  and  intrigu- 
ing investment  in  potash.  In  partnership 
with  a  rather  incongruous  capitalist.  This 
was  acquired  after  James  Patton,  presi- 
dent of  the  left-of-center  National  Farmers 
Union,  called  on  Kkbb  one  day  in  1964  and 
said  his  organization  had  acquired  leases  on 
over  30,000  acres  of  land  in  New  Mexico's 
potash  basin  north  of  Carlsbad.  The  NFU 
wanted  a  partner  to  help  it  exploit  a  newly 
discovered  potash  deposit.  McGee  worked 
out  the  details  with  Patton,  and  Kerr-McOee 
soon  had  a  half  Interest  in  106  million  tons 
of  potash. 

Not  long  afterward,  Kkbb  had  dinner  with 
his  old  friend  Boots  Adams,  who  said  that 
Phillips  might  like  to  get  in  on  the  potash 
too.  "I  told  him,"  Kebb  recalls,  "that  he 
shouldn't  get  in  on  any  deal  with  the  Farm- 
ers Union.  I  said  he  was  a  big  businessman, 
and  his  company  might  not  want  to  get  in 
with  people  who  go  around  organizing  coop- 
eratives, and  fighting  for  public  power.  I 
was  Just  needling  blm,  see."  When  the 
needling  was  over,  Kau  agreed  to  let  PhlUlpe 
take  over  half  of  Kerr-McOee's  interest  and 
obligations  in  potash.  Kxaa  expects  that 
even  the  quarter-mterest  that  his  company 
retains  in  the  potash  fields  wiU  be  a  big 
moneymaker  beginning  in  a  few  years;  it 
might,  he  guessed  recently,  net  Kerr-McOee 
$100  million  over  a  25-year  period.  (McGee's 
estimate  is  much  more  conservative.) 

HOW   TO   BKCOMX   GOVKBNOB 

While  he  was  first  building  up  the  com- 
pany, Kkbb  was  also  biUldlng  up  a  poUtical 
reputation.  He  went  Into  American  Legion 
politics  and  was  elected  State  commander  in 
1925,  and  he  \ised  the  office  to  make  scores 
of  public  speeches  in  aU  parts  of  Oklahoma. 
Almoet  as  soon  as  he  made  any  appreciable 
sums  of  money,  he  became  a  steady  contribu- 
tor to  the  Democratic  cause  in  the  State; 
and  by  1940  he  was  a  major  source  of  funds 
for  the  party  and  was  elected  a  national 
committeeman.  In  1935,  Kebb  was  asked  by 
the  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas  ABsoclation 
to  direct  its  public-relations  activities  in 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  CharacterlstlcaUy, 
Kkbb  offered  to  take  on  the  Job  without 
pay — if  the  members  of  the  association 
would  allow  Anderson-Kerr  to  compete  for 
contract-driUing  Joba.  This  deal  was  struck, 
and  Kkbb  became  weU  known  in  the  late 
1930's  as  a  spokesman  for  the  gas  and  oU 
industries.  When  the  association  asked  him 
In  1941  to  serve  another  term  on  the  Job,  he 
declined  and  Informed  several  of  its  ofBcials 
that  he  planned  instead  to  run  for  Oovemor. 
"I  told  them,"  he  says  with  a  chuckle,  "that 


if  I  lost  the  election,  they  wouldn't  want  me, 
and  If  I  won  it.  they  wouldn't  need  a  man  in 
the  Job." 

In  the  1942  gubernatorial  primaries,  Kooi 
ran  as  a  Roosevelt  Democrat,  and  beat  the 
other  contenders  by  a  narrow  margin.  In 
the  November  election,  his  margin  wag 
again  narrow;  the  majority,  some  16,600. 
was  the  smallest  given  any  Democratic 
GoTcrnor  in  28  years.  Its  slxe  reflected 
prlnclpaJly  the  strength  of  anti-Roosevelt 
and  isolationist  sentiment  in  the  State. 

Businessmen  who  react  violently  to  Kkbb's 
current  economic  pronouncements  may  be 
surprised  to  know  that  his  administration 
was  rather  conservative.  He  reduced  the 
level  of  State  expenditures  and  applied  the 
surplus  to  retirement  of  the  State  debt. 
There  was  a  minimum  of  pork-barreling. 

Because  of  his  talent  for  stem  winding 
oratory,  and  the  generally  favorable  impres- 
sion he  was  creating  as  Governor.  Roose- 
velt picked  tilm  for  keynote  speaker  at  the 
1944  Democratic  National  Convention.  Kkbb 
seized  with  delight  upon  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  national  impression.  He  speedily 
rejected  the  40-page  speech  prepared  for 
bim  by  a  platoon  of  ISemocratlc  writers, 
and  holed  up  for  3  weeks  in  Minnesota, 
working  on  a  new  effort.  "I  saved  one  sen- 
tence from  that  ghost  Job  they  gave  me," 
he  says.  "It  was  a  good  sentence."  When 
he  returned  to  Washington  with  his  own 
speech.  Paul  A.  Porter,  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  tried  to  make  some 
changes  in  it.  "AU  right,  Paul."  Kexk  said 
solemnly,  "you  make  the  speech."  Kkbb,  of 
course,  ended  up  making  his  own  speech  in 
his  own  way. 

BBllBB  TRAK   CinTUM 

When  his  term  ended,  in  1947.  Kkbb  was 
considerably  more  jwpular  thro\ighout  Okla- 
homa than  he  had  been  when  he  came 
mto  office.  He  easily  won  the  nonUnatlon 
for  the  Senate  in  1948.  and  easily  won  the 
election:  Republicans  have  always  had  a 
rough  time  of  it  in  Oklahoma.  In  1954, 
however,  Kkbb  was  hard  pressed  to  win  the 
Democratic  primary  race.  He  was  nmnlng 
this  time  against  Roy  Turner,  who  was  also 
a  popular  ex-Governor — and  who  was  also  a 
mlUlonaire  (oU  and  cattle).  It  was  widely 
forecast  in  Oklahoma,  before  the  primaries, 
that  a  Kerr-Tiirner  match  would  povir  more 
money  into  the  State  than  a  good  cotton 
crop.  The  cpendlng  was  Indeed  fabiUo\u. 
In  this  campaign,  as  in  all  his  others,  Kkbb 
spent  a  considerable  amount  Jxist  to  buy 
himself  a  scientifically  conducted  survey  of 
voter  sentiment  in  advance  of  the  election. 
He  says  his  own  polls  have  never  been  off 
by  more  than  1  or  a  percent. 

The  strands  of  bxislness  and  politics  have 
been  mterwoven  in  Bob  Kkbb's  career  in  a 
way  that  some  observers — including  some 
U.S.  Senators — consider  to  be  improper. 
Kexx's  business  interests,  after  aU,  are  vast 
and  varied,  and  his  fortunes  can  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  way  Issues  are  decided  in 
Congress.  Among  the  odds  and  ends  in  his 
capacious  portfolio,  for  example,  are  interests 
in  radio  and  television  stations;  and  Kkbb 
must  vote  on  nominees  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunisslon.  Kerr-McOee  does 
business  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Conamls- 
slon.  whose  nominees  he  also  helps  to  decide 
upon.  And.  of  course,  the  company's  earn- 
ings would  be  affected  by  any  legislation 
that  reduced  the  depletion  allowance  on  oU 
and  other  minerals.  (Several  northern  lib- 
erals have  already  indicated  that  they  wUl 
press  for  a  reduction  of  the  allowance  in  this 
session  of  Congress;  Kkbb  does  not  beUeve 
they  have  any  chance  of  winning.)  Since 
Kerr-McOee  also  produces  natural  gas,  it  had 
a  stake  in  the  Kerr  bill,  which  Truman 
vetoed  in  1960. 


interest  Issue  is  raised  with  him,  and  he 
will  cheerfully  tell  you  that  the  lame  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense.  First  he  will  remind  you 
that  on  the  crucial  votes  affecting  his  big 
h<ddings,  any  Oklahoma  Senator  would  vote 
as  he  does.  Then  he  wlU  point  out  that 
every  Member  of  the  VS.  Congress  has  some 
Income  that  is  affected  by  tax  or  other  legis- 
lation: and  that  unless  a  man  ccmee  to  Con- 
gress bearltig  a  certified  pauper's  oath,  he  is 
boiind  to  vote  on  some  issues  that  affect  his 
own  property.  Finally,  he  will  point  out  that 
his  own  holdings  are  out  in  the  open  and 
so  are  his  economic  convictions:  and  the 
voters  of  Oklahoma  have  apparently  seen 
nothing  amiss  about  either  of  them. 

He  does  not  think  it  Ukely  that  the  voters 
wUl  reject  him  when  he  runs  in  1960.  Some 
have  speculated  that  Kkbb  might  have  trou- 
ble that  year  if  Congressman  Ed  Edmondson, 
backed  up  by  his  brother  Howard,  the  new 
Governor — who  is  a  brilliant  campaigner — 
made  a  race  for  the  Senate.  But  Kkbb  is 
supremely  self-confldent  about  the  race.  As 
he  is,  in  fact,  about  everything  he  takes  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  In  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR   RECESS   TO   TOMOR- 
ROW AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions today  it  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out (Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AND  TRK  PAT 

Kebb  U  not  the  least  bit  unwilling  to  dis- 
cuss  hU  own  sltuaUon.   U  the  oonflict-of- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  it  is  our  plan  to  discuss  S.  1096.  the 
space  bill,  which  is  an  authorization  bill 
involving  some  $48  million.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  will  explain  the  bill  in 
detail,  and  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  will  also  have  remarks  to 
make  concerning  the  bilL 

At  the  conclusion  of  discussion  on  the 
bill  we  shall  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
passage  of  the  bilL 

We  then  expect  to  proceed  to  consider 
House  bill  2260.  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  draft,  which  bill  has  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  report  and  the  hearings 
will  be  available  to  all  Members  on  their 
desks.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussKLL],  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, will  present  the  bilL  When  discus- 
sions are  concluded  on  the  bill  we  shall 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  anticipate  how 
long  Senators  may  talk  on  any  subject, 
but  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed  we 
expect  to  conclude  action  on  both  of 
those  bills  tomorrow — at  least  we  hope 
we  can — and  then  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  8.  50.  the  bill  to  provide 
Hawaiian  statehood.  We  expect  to  come 
in  early  on  Wednesday  and  discuss 
Hawaiian  statehood,  and  to  stay  on  that 
until  we  have  acted  on  the  bill. 

I  shall  try  to  give  tomorrow  a  more 
detailed  announcement  about  the  bills  to 
be  considered  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


RECESS   TO   TOMORROW  AT    10:30 

Aslfls 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entei'ed,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.) .  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  imtil  tomorrow,  March  10. 1959. 
at  10:30  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  9, 1959: 

DKPAKnCKNT  OW  TBS  AlB  FOBCS 

PhiUp  B.  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Dud- 
ley C.  Sharp,  resigned. 

\J3.  ATtOBNcrs 

Kenneth  C.  Raub,  of  Indiana,  to  be  T7JS. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  PhU  M.  Mc- 
Nagny,  resigned. 

Edward  O.  Minor,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  UJ9. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serv- 
ing in  this  oflioe  under  an  appointment 
which  expires  Jime  16,  1950. 

VS.  Maksham 

Cxvtis  Clark,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  VS.  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  in 
this  office  xinder  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pires March  16. 1969. 

Lama  A.  De  Munbrun,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
n.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  In  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expires  March  21,  1959. 

Robert  E.  Stockdale,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Uj8. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  tor 
the  term  ot  4  years,  vice  Zavler  North,  de- 
ceased. 

IW  THK  NAVT  AMD  Mabucb  Oobps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offl- 
cers'  Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Peter  D.  AbboU  James  M.  AngUn 

John  W.  Aber.  Jr.  Larry  O.  Armstrong 

William  K.  Abernathy  Roger  W.  Armstrong 
Alan  L.  Abramslcy  David  A.  Arnold 

Jack  J.  Ackerman  Donald  8.  Atkins 

Frederick    R.    Ackley,  Adrian  A.  Bahler 

Jr.  Harold  W.  BaUey,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  Adam  Herbert  D.  Baker 

Douglas  F.  Adams         Richard  R.  Baldwin 
Lawrence    R.    AdUns,  Ronald  F.  Ball 

Jr.  Hugh  P.  Barber,  J^. 

Michael  G.  Alden  Thomas  G.  Barksdale 

David  H.  AUen  David  M.  Barrett 

Robert  C.  AUen,  Jlr.  Basil  B.  Bartlow 
Keimeth  M.  AUum.  JT.  William  H.  Bast 
John  C.  AltmlUer  Robert  S.  Baut* 

Michael  J.  Ambroes       James  L.  Beam 
David  M.  Amldon  Stanley  A.  Beattle 

William  B.  Amis  OecffTey  C.  Beaumont 
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HortonJ. Beeeher  WUIiun  B.  Clark 

Stephen  D.  Beguln  BoniOd  B.  Code 

David  S.  BeU  IClchael  M.  Cohen 

Lyle  N.  Benaon  Dannie  R.  Coates 

rredeiiek  L.  Bergert  Richard  L.  Ooata 

William  A.  Bemett  Robert  H.  Collin,  Jr. 
Vladimir  V.  Bemlklau  Oeorge  C.  Collaa 
Olenn    X.    BerrTman.John  8.  Cole 

jr,  John  B.  Coleman,  Jr. 

liazwell  D.  Blddle.  Jr.  Donald  8.  Collins 

John  H.  Blngler,  Jr.  Charles  F.  Conley.  J^. 

Francis  M.  Bird.  Jr  James  J.  Connors  m 

David  R.  Blren  Arthtir  J.  Oootit,  Jr. 

Donald  L.  Black  John  B.  Cooke  in 

Leroy  O.  Black  U  Nicholas  J.  Cooke 

John  ■  Blair  Cameron  P.  Cooper 

James  B.  Bleakley  Kdgar  W.  Copeland  m 

John  H.  BUsh  James  W.  Corey.  Jr. 

Donald  O.  Blodgett  J»nie8  D.  Cossey 

Larry  B.  Bloee  Jo*^  J-  C<«        _ 

Oocdon  B.  Blowers  Thomas  T.  Craft 
Samuel  O.  Boatwrlght  Lewis  A.  Crawford 

Herman  J.  Bogar  !*•*«  ^  Crocker 

Robert  A.  Bogle,  Jr.  T^""*"!®  i^*"® 

Frederick  M.  Bohen  Jo«»  ^  CrandaU .  Jr. 

CbaUen  O.  Bonar  m  PP^  "v^**^". 

Douglas  B.  Bond  ^^^°£!^'^ 

Robert  L.  BorUck  ^^  \  Dakln 

Robert  F.  BorreU  2  "1*"*  \  ^^tL, 

Robert  L.  Boshoven  WUllam  J.  M.  Dal- 

Robert  O.  BothweU  _  gUean 

Joeeph  F.  Bouflord  »"«»  ».  Daly 

Paul  F  Bourtl  John  L.  Dalley 

Roy  H.  Boyd  George  L.  Damooee 

Berkley  R.  Boyden  Craig  E.  Daniels 
George    W.    BoyntonMward  C.  Datemaach 

nx  Ralph  W.  Dau 

John  B  Brady  HartweU  Davis,  Jr. 

Thomas  A.  Brady.  Jr.  Allen  R.  Davidson.  Jr. 

Karl  E  Brandt  Jerome  J.  Day,  Jr. 

Peter  R.  Bregman  lOlton  D.  DeBuhr 

Richard  D.  Brewer  Robert  E.  Deck,  Jr. 

Charles  J.  Brier  Bdward  J.  Dempsey 

OtU  H.  Brlnkley,  Jr.  Marc  F.  Denton.  Jr. 

■dson  C.  BroUn  Richard  L.  Desmond 
William  H.  BrOTttann,  Glen  L.  Dickey 

Jr.  Marvin  D.  Dletsch 

Xilnton  F.  Brocdcs  Arunas  Dlrvlanskls 

William  T.  J.  Brooks  Robert  1.  Dodge  HI 

Larry  J.  Brown  Daniel  R.  Donovan,  Jr. 

Jerry  L.  Bruemmer  James  R.  Dougharty 

liark  K.  Buchman  John  F.  Dugan 

Richard  W.  Budinger  WlUlam  L.  Duke 

Wmiam  A.  Bugg,  Jr.  Larry  N.  Dupler 

Robert  D.  Burke  Richard  B.  Edgar 

Alan  F.  Btirmester  Richard  B.  Bdlc 

John  U.  Bums,  Jr.  Oliver  J.  Edwards.  Jt. 

Thomas  M.  Bums.  Jr.  Howard  8.  Eldredge 

Jimmy  L.  Bybee  Gary  H.  Ellis 

John  C.  Cade  John  C.  Ellis 

WUllam  S.  Cadow.  Jr.  Robert  P.  Ellis 

Christian  B.  Callsen  Joel  D.  Ellemeler 

Colin  C.  Campbell  Donald  E.  Elson 
WUllam  W.  CampbeU   John  H.  Bmbry 
James  M.  Canavan,  Jr.  George  H.  Snunons 

Donald  F.  Caporale  AUen  X.  Xrtel 

John  B.  Capper  Phineas  D.  Evans 

^nillam  C.  Carlson  Thomas  W.  Evans 

John  M.  Carmosky  diver  G.  Kverette 

Robert  N.  Carpenter  Perc  A.  Bverltt 

Oeorge  C.  Carter  Christopher  B.  Fagan 

PhUllp  R.  Carter  Larry  E.  Faith 

Paul  A.  Casey  Paul  R.  Fallone,  Jr. 

John  D.  Cats  Albert  E.  Fant  in 

Robert  L.  Caton  Arthur  G.  Farley 
William  H.  Chadwick  William  T.  Farrar 

James  A.  Chambers,  James  H.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Jr.  Bdmund  E.  Fsulk 
Michael  K.  Chapman   Robert  A.  Flddaman 
Claude  K.  Chappelear  George  J.  Fischer 

Douglas  O.  Chldlow  WUllam  T.  8.  Fitch 

Richard  A.  Christian  Thomas  J.  Flt^atriek, 
Gary  8.  Christensen  Jr. 

Peter  C.  Christensen  Wayne  M.  Flood 
Gerald  J.  ChxirchUl       Scott  A.  Florence 
John  W.  Clbocl  Eugene  P.  Fogarty 

Warren  E.  Claflln  Fredrlc  D.  Fogle 

Gean  P.  Clapper  Robert  B.  Folsom 

Jackson  8.  Clark  Peter  C.Folts 

Robert  Ii.  Clark  William  X.  Fondren 

Roger  M.  Clark  James  W.  Foster,  Jr. 


Robert  Z.  Foster  DarreU  E.  Hlgman 

Jonathan  M.  Pox  Charles  X.  HIU 

Thomas  G.  FoKWorth  Malcolm  T.  HIU.  Jlr. 

Charles  B.FDWler.  Jr.  Robert  M.  Hill.  Jr. 

Donald  8.  Frank  Robin  H.  Hines 

John  A.  O.  Fraser.  Jr.  Joseph  P.  Hlrl 

George  D.  Ftauncas  Thomas  J.  Hoberg 

Guy  H.  nreebom  John  B.  Hoch 

Donald  K.  Pry,  Jr.  Joseph  M.  Hogan 

Donald  A.  Purtado  Stanley  R.  Holcomb 

Robert  L.  Oabrlelson  James  F.  Holmes 

Donald  P.  Galamaga  James  R.  Hohuliind 

WlUlam  H.  Gannon  PhUlp  P.  Holts 

Bruce  Oarand  Karl  B.  Holtaschue 

Perry  E.  Gary.  Jr.  Ttacey  G^  Homburg 

John  F.  Gaudet  John  D.  Hopkins 
Thomas  G.  Geanopulospred  B.  Hover 

Henry  P.  George  Peter  B.  Howard 

Don  M.  Gerboth  Edgar  C.  Howbert 

Frank  P.  Gersbacher  Robert  R.  Howe 

David  L.  Glbbs  BusseU  8.  Hubbard. 
Thomas  V.  GUes  Jr. 

Jamss  R.  GUlen  Charles  T.  Hudacko 

Donald  C.  GUUea  Thomae  K.  Hudgens 

Robert  K.  Glss  Richard  B.  Hudspeth 
Bernard    L.    Gladleux,  James  C.  Hull.  Jr. 

Jr.  John  W.  Humphrey 
Harvey  W.  Gleeksman  Charles  R.  Hunting- 
Barrett  J.  Glelxner  ton 

Robert  L.  Glenn  Michael  J.  Hurley.  Jr. 
WlUlam  D.  Glenn.  Jr.  Fred  A.  Hurvlch 

Douglas  R.  ao<tshaU  George  C.  Huskamp 

John  W.  Goetz  Allle  A.  Hutchison 

Ronald  L.  Goggln  Charles  H.  Hutchison 
Albert    L.    GoIdsmith.JamesN.  Jackson 

Jr.  WUllam  R.  Jackson. 
James  A.  OoklBteln  jr. 

Ralph  8.  Golt  Ft-ank  M.  Jalle 
Thomas  F.  Goodman.  David  W.  James.  JT. 

Jr.  Thomas  M.  James 

Jaul  M.  Goorjlan  Edward  V.  Jaycoz,  Jr. 

Samuel  J.  Gordon  Robert  F.  Jenner 
Francis  W.  Graham  n  Warren  A.  Jessen 

James  B.  Graham  Joeeph  A.  Jockel,  Jr. 

Thomas  S.  Graham  Ronald  J.  Johanson 

Henry  F.  Gray  Alvle  M.  Johnson 

John  R.  Gray,  Jr.  Arlo  J.  Johnson 

Willie  F.  Gray  Charles  L.  Johnson 
James  C.  OrlSa  Dennis  L.  Johnson 

William  A.  Grlflln  Larry  D.  Johnson 
James  S.  Orlgsby,  Jr.     Peter  A.  Johnson 

John  R.  Grlssc  Ralph  H.  Johnson 

David  A.  Hafford  Robert  A.  Johnson 

Robert  N.  Halnea  Willonghby  C.  Johnson 

Arthur  E.  HaU  Abner  C.  Johnston.  Jr. 
Dale  a.  Hall  Gordon  S.  Jones 

Kenneth  T.  HaU.  JT.  Sheldon  A.  Jones 

Richard  A.  Hallahan  Thomas  C.  Jonaa 

Michael  J.  Halpln  WUbert  C.  Jones 

Richard  M.  Haniada  James  C.  Jordan,  Jr. 

Allan  J.  Hamilton  Dean  D.  Judd 

Lyle  F.  Hansen  Matthew  A.  Kaas 

James  8.  Hardie  David  W.  Kearney 
Karl  L.  Hardy  Lawrence  R.  Kaats 

David  M.  Harrell  WUllam  W.  Kahl 
Raymond  P.  Harris.  Jr.  Clinton  W.  KeUy 
Robert  G.  Harrison        Kdward  J.  KeUy.  Jr. 
WUllam  L.  Harrison      Michael  A.  KeUy 
Leonard  W.  Harry  m    Alva  E.  Kemmer 
Ronnie  R.  Hart  Liury  D.  Kenworthy 

WIU  H.  Hartfeldt  Jolm  C.  Klefer 

Henry  J.  Hatzel  James  D.  Kleweg 

Gerald  D.  HaiuweU       Charles  D.  Kimble 
John  F.  Hayward  James  R.  King 

Walter  A.  Hazelton  m  Richard  J.  King 
James  J.  Hearn  Robert  R.  King 

James  L.  Heavey  John  W.  Kinnier 

Lyle  H.  Hedges  Robert  A.  Kirchner.  Jlr. 

Jc^n  R.  Hedstrom         Robert  G.  Kirk 
John  D.  Helnberg  Terry  B.  KisUngbury 

John  B.  Helmer  John  R.  KJerland 

Oeorge  D.  Henderson    Anthony  J.  Klapp 
Harvey  H.  Hend«rson    Joseph  A.  Klein 
Daniel  L.  Hendrlckson  Edwin  R.  KUng,  Jr. 
David  M.  Hendry  Keith  R.  Knoblock 

John  M.  Herman,  JT.     Ralph  B.  Koclan 
Robert  D.  Heron  Herbert  E.  Koke 

Walter  E.  Herrs  Ronald  K  Kolar 

Benry  O.  Henlng  Robert  8.  Koor 

James  C.  Hlckey  Charles  B.  Krleger 

Donald  L.  Hickman       John  A.  Krol 


Charles  D.  Krug 
Joseph  B.  KuenaU 
Alan  M.  Kyle 
Bruce  W.  Kublk 
WUllam  L.  LaGrand 
Robert  O.  Lamar  in 
Charles  B.  Lamb 
David  L.  Lane 
Jay  B.  Langland 
Douglaa  C.  Lans 
TDm  B.  Larsen 
Arvid  G.  Larson 
PhiUlp  G.  Uuson 
John  P.  Laschenskl 
Robert  C.  Lau,  Jr. 
Jack  R.  Laub 
WUbiim  P.  Law 


March  9 

LaeE.  MUlsr 
Richard  L.  MUUkan 
Bernard  F.  Mlnard 
James  K  Mlschiar 
John  J.  MltcheU 
Karl  R.  Mltehener 
Michael  D.  Montgom- 

ery 
Beth  D.  Montgomery 
Stephen  H.  Morehoxisa 
James  R.  Moody 
John  "L"  "A"  Moor* 
Temple  C.  Moore,  Jr. 
Alan  B.  Morrison 
Robert  J.  Mullin 
Terrenes  R.  Murphy 
John  F.  Murray 
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WiUiam  H.  Leinbach  Daniel  O.  Muth 

Lennart  C.  Lekstrom  John  R.  NaakivU 

Mark  D.  Levin  Paul  R.  Neelon 

John  T.  Lewis  Charles  T.  (felsoa 

WlUlam  F.  Lewis  Pmul  C.  Nelson 

James  D.  Leyerle  Robert  A.  Nelson 

John  E.  Liebmann  James  A.  Newby 

Thomas  O.  Lind  Errstt  D.  Newman 

Jules  W.  Lindau  IV  William  A.  Newqulst 

David  R.  Llnderman  WUllam  L.  Nlchol.  Jr. 

Robert  B.  Llvy  Daniel  A.  Nicholson 

Donald  I.  Loew  Charlea  L.  NIaaler 

Clyde  A.  Lofdahl  Richard  A.  NobU 

Balvatore  E.  LoOalbo  Francis  J.  Noel  HI 

John  H.  Long  Michael  H.  V.  Nolan 

Norman  S.  Long  Thomas  X.  Ncdan 

Ronald  Lovltt  Stephen  W.  North 

William  P.  Luce  Jarold  R.  Ocksr 

Peter  W.  Lud wig  James  E.  ORbum 

Robert  W.  Luebke  Thomas  A.  O'Keeffs 
William  H.  Lueslng.  Jr.  Julius  A.  OUU 

John  A.  Lynch.  Jr.  Gerald  D.  Olaon 

Fred  M.  Lyon  Richard  T.  OlfeU 

John  F.  McAnulty  John  T.  Onuska 
William  D.  McCabe.  Jr.  Delbert  M.  Osbom 

Bdward  P.  McCaU  Thomas  H.  Oswald.  JT. 
WlUiam  E.  McCann.  Jr.  Ernest  X.  Owen 

Walter  B.  McCarty  David  A.  Pag* 

James  F.  McClendon,  FTlta  R.  Palaa 

Jr.  Michael  W.  Palmer 

David  J.  McCloskey  Harold  W.  Parkss 
Dwlght  M.  Mccracken,  Robert  M.  Parks 

Jr.  Tom  H.  Parks.  Jr. 

Richard  R.  McDoweU  Joseph  L.  ParriUo 

James  P.  McXlhenny.  Edward  M.  Passerlnl 

Jr.  Joe  T.  Patterson 

Robert  J.  McGuire  Paul  H.  Paulasn 

William  D.  Mclntoah.  Jamea  W.  Payne  nX 

Jr.  Roger  L.  Peck 

Peter  D.  McKenna  WlUlam  F.  Pedler 

Peter  W.  McKenney  Robert  B.  Pemberton 

Henry  C.  McKlnney  Dennis  R.  Penley 

Lawrence  McKlttrlck  Paul  D.  Penman 

James  P.  McManua  Donald  M.  Penny 

John  R.  McNamara  Joe  R.  Penny 

John  B.  Mabry.  Jr.  Leroy  F.  Perry 

Kenneth  A.  MacOlUi-  Jamea  8.  Peraon,  JT. 

vary  Loren  R.  Peterson 

Charles  R.  MacVean  Eugene  "M"  Pf elf  er  m 

Jasper  M.  MazweU  Lawrence  C.  Pierce 

John  Male  Jamea  D.  Pinkerton 

Steve  A.  Maragidea  Gerald  K  Pitcher 

Richard  Mardlgian  Jamas  8.  Poor 

Alan  H.  Marls  Michael  H.  Popemlk 

David  "L"  Markowaki  Robert  P.  Portsr 

WilUam  B.  Marah.  Jr.  Emest  G.  Poaner 

Bruce  C.  Mfirtb*"  Don  P.  Poxmd 

Walter  F.  Martens  Richard  A.  PoweU 

Oeorge  H.  Martin.  Jr.  Robert  K  Powers 

Joseph  D.  Maaon  Hugh  M.  Praetoriua 
William  D.  Mathswson  David  W.  Pratt 
Robert  C.  Mawhinney  William  A.  Press 

Donald  C.  Meadows  Terry  U  Preston 

Anthony  J.  MedagUa,  Stephen  M.  Prcvost 

Jr.  Henry  T.  Price 

WlUlam  A.  MedcaU  Waldo  E.  Price 

Richard  8.  MerreU  Stuart  H.  Pringle.  JT. 

John  R.  Martens  Lloyd  X.  Printup 

Xdwin  C.  Meslow  Tom  C.  Putnam 

James  A.  Messegee  Peter  A.  Qunit 

Robert  O.  Meyers  »»«>"  J.  Radeke 

Alan  C.  MUler  Richard  R.  Rager 

John  H.  Miller  U  John  C.  Rahmlng 

Harlan  B.  MUler  David  K  Randolph 


Thomaa  J.  Ready  ZZZ  'X"  WUaon  Slocum 

Albert  M.  Redd.  Jr.  Larry  U  SmaUey 

David  A.  Reed  Charles  A.  Smith 

James  F.  Reed  David  R.  Smith 

John  H.  Reed  Douglaa  W.  Smith 

John  A.  Reader  Xurie  H.  Smith  IXZ 

Roy  M.  Reevea  Jamea  F.  Smith 
WUllam  F.  Reidenbeeh  John  S.  Smith 

Charles  P.  RelUy,  Jr.  Lee  M.  Smith.  Jr. 

Robert  R.  ReiUy  Mark  W.  Smith 

Lyle  F.  Reimann  Thomaa  L.  Smith.  JT. 

Ronald  O.  Benfer  Robert  "V"  Soderholm 

Robert  8.  Rennard  Timothy  E.  Somes 

Ernest  A.  Renner  John  R.  Sopko 

Ronald  X.  Resare  Roger  C.  Sparks 

James  A.  Reynolds  William  W.  Sptarrow 

Joseph  E.  Richard  Lawrence  O.  Stabel 

Orahame  P.  Richards.  Rud<Af  &.  Stahel 

Jr.  Bruce  B.  Staxif ord 

David  O.  Rlckson  David  L.  Stanford 

Ronald  R.  Rlckwald  Herbert  M.  Stebblns 

Ted  L.  Ridings  Michael  R.  Steffenson 

Daniel  M.  Rless  OUbert  I>.  Stein 

Michael  W.  Riley  Joseph  B.  Bteinman 

George  W.  Rlnget  Alvin  L.  Stem 

James  R.  Robert  Albert  L.  Stewart  n 

James  L.  Roberts  Francis  J.  Stewart 

John  R.  Roberts  John  J.  Btewart 

Paul  J.  Roberta  WUllam  J.  Stewart 

Thomas  M.  Roberts  Bruce  O.  Stlehm 

William  E.  Roberta  WUllam  H.  StlllweU 

Armand  J.  Robertson  Ralph  B.  Strauch 

n  Robert  W.  Street 

James  Robertson  Frederick  A.  Btrommer 

Robert  H.  Robinson  Robert  E.  Stubbs 

Joel  E.  Rodgers  William  T.  Stutzer 

Richard  A.  Roeder  Norman  P.  Swanson 

Leslie  L.  Rogers,  Jr.  Douglas  M.  Swift,  Jr. 

Will  Rogers,  Jr.  Thomas  M.  Talt 

David  R.  Roscoe  Lenny  J  Tasson 

Lawrence  R.  Rosen  WillUm  8.  Taylor  m 

Olenn  C  Rosenberger  Joseph  M.  Tamony 

Alan  G.  Rosenthal  John  W.  Temple 

Frank  R.  Rosslter  PhUlp  A.  Tenkhoff 

Jon  B.  Roth  Gordon  F.  Theisa,  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Rows  II  Larry  A.  Thelen 

Reed  L.  Royalty  Harry  A.  Thomalla 

Leo  C.  Rudegealr  James  A.  Thompson 

James  H.  Ruscell  Gerald  J.  Throop 

Reede  H.  Ryan.  Jr.  John  W.  TlbbetU 

William  J.  Ryan  III  Allan  P.  Tllton 

Paul  S.  Sakuda  Samuel  J.  TlndaU,  Jr. 

Edward  R.  Salem  Wallace  E.  Tobln  III 

James  M.  Saunders  vlcUw  J.  Tremblay 

Robert  L.  Savage  Charles  O.  Trlmbach 

James  L.  Sawhook  Thomas  N.  Troldle 

Mark  Baylor  Richard  O.  Trollops 

John  W.  Seaman  Thomas  L.  Trlnley 

Lee  E.  Shaf  er  Richard  H.  Truly 

Fred  W.  Schaefer  Arthur  F.  Tubrldy.  Jr. 

Timothy  R.  Scheck  Henry  C  Tucker  in 

James  O.  Schernecker  Raymond  R.  Tuleya 

Bodln  R.  Schexnayder  j^bert  W.  TuU 

Sf'jf '*..^^®f^i"''fi:  Tom  D.  Tumer 

2^^^**^!*^^  "***'•'  Peter  F.DUrlch 

Frederic  J  Schnoor  p,^,,  ^   ^j^^^^ 

Po",     S  o  ^^"^"^  Jo^Ph  P  Valentt 

i^JJlr    ^,.  P*trtck  C.  Valentt 

Francis  L.  Schulte  charles  E.  Van  De  Mar 

rtliH  ,^^°"*^*  ■"  Oarl  W.  Von  Dreele.  Jr. 

Gerald  F.  Scoonsa  a«»>.««i-  %m  i7»»»h 

AiK.rt  T  Q/.«*«.  Anthonie  M.  Voogd 

wm?^JJ^**   ,-  Lee  W.  WaddeU,  Jr. 

So^«5f  f^"',*-  Edward  N.  Wadsworth 

IJhT^i^n  ••"•^  Richard  I.  Wadsworth 

John  E.  Sells  ......      .rw, 

James  L.  Seltaer  ^^'^"^  ^^'\ 

Clark  B.  8hsfe7  ^'  ^  ^^^f*" 

Jam*,  s!  aZI^  James  C.  Waldrup 

James  E.Sharp  navld  R   Walker 

Harry  A.  Shaw  HI  ^iSe  M  \?iSL-  Jr 

Lawrence  J.  Sheya  ^T^iJlt^*^'  *• 

Phillip w.ShopbeU  SS^c  walker 

WldTSders  2SlS<18''wrer 

fi^^o^,    «  2!r      ^Michael  W.  WaUaoe 
Seymour  8^  Kdner  m^^^^  ^  ^^^  n 

John  Slembleda  ^^^thur  K.  Walters.  Jt. 

Donald  J.  Siirerman  Richard  T.  Wamssr 

8tevan  Simlch  john  P.  Wart 
Joseph  F.  Sinnott.  JT.  Richard  F.  Ward 

James  C.  Skroski  Samusl  B.  Ward 


lluiaias  O.  Waterman  Wayne  N.  WllUams 

Kenneth  D.  Watjen  Mark  H.  Williamson 

Robert  X.  Wstson  Paul  W.  Wllllhngans 

Roger  K.  Weber  Frank  R.  Wilson 

Thomaa  X.  Weigel  Paul  L.  Wilson 

John  P.  Weikert  Jerrold  C.  Winter 

Robert  WeU  David  R.  Wltke 

Thomas  A.  Welch  Arthur  J .  Wltsmeer 

Christopher  J.  Welles  Allan  E.Witt 

John  deN.  Wermecke  John  R.  Witt 

Albert  L.  Werthelmer  Don  C.  Wolfe 

Carl  R.  West  William  J.  WooUey 

Terence  H.  West  Kenneth  C.  Worley,  Jr. 

Robert  M.  Weston,  Jr,  James  D.  Worrall 

Edward  J.  Weyhlng  Samuel  M.  Yancey.  Jr. 

William  J.  Whalen  John  M.  Yarboroui  h. 
Luke  M.  White  Jr. 

WaUace  I.  White.  Jr.  Donald  8.  Teaple 

DarneU  M.  Whltt  n  Max  N.  Yoder 

Robert  A.  Wleczorek  Milton  W.  York 

Charles  C.  Wlggln  Peter  T.  Young 

Warren  C.  Wildes  WiUard  I.  ZangwUl 

James  D.  Williams  Warren  L.  Zanzot 

James  M.  Williams  Donald  R.  Zatyko 

John  H.  WlUlams.  Jr.  Charles  T.  Zlnk 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
fleers*  Training  Corps)  to  be  ensign  In  Supply 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Ronald  C.  Allan  Roy  B.  Johnson 

Ronald  C.  Arndt  Thomas  R.  Kenney 

Maurice  G.  Beto  Eugene  Koczair 

Robert  F.  Blakely  John  C.  Krummel 

Bernard  D.  Bogdon       Harvey  T.  McCumber 
Carl  M.  Cady  Earl  K.  Mandevllle 

Soott  G.  Chrysler  Ronald  L.  Mann 

Walter  D.  Coenen  Carl  D.  Martenson 

Samuel  R.  Cummings  Karl  G.  Norby 

m  Jerry  E.  Pajme 

James  W.  Drinnon.  Jr.  Harold  P.  Ray 
Forrest  R.  England        Ted  Rogers 
Thomas  L.  Poster  Charles  J.  Schwarts 

Alexander  F.  Foumier  Robert  L.  Sharp 

m  Gordon  W.  SbelU 

Roger  H.  fVonunelt        Wayne  B.  Smlthson 
John  O.  Grettenberger  Thomas  A.  Stewart 
Gerry  B.  Hendershot      Richard  A.  Sutterfleld 
Vernon  M.  Hay  Stanley  P.  Thompson 

William  L.  Heubaum     Thomas  E.  Thorpe 
William  A.  Hocken-     Conrad  L.  Vlllella 

berger  Samuel  J.  Walker 

Kenneth  A.  Jacoppl 

Robert  E.  Tlmby.  Reserve  officer  to  l>e  a 
Ueutenant  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  aa  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (clviUan  coUege 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenants  in 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  T.  Clynes 

Henry  A.  StaUworth 

The  following -named  (Reserve  officers)  to 
be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
and  temporary  Ueutenants  In  the  DentiJ 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualiflcations 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Meredith  8.  Burch  Jerome  A.  Smith 

John  M.  DrlscoU  Charles  G.  Strange,  JT. 

Glenn  E.  Hamme  WUllam  X.  Sugg,  Jr. 

Edwin  E.  McDonald  Ernest  T.  Wltte 
Robert  E.  Bioore 

The  foUowing-named  officers  to  be  Ueu- 
tenanta  (jimlor  grade)  in  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy  and  be  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  when  their  line-running  mates 
are   so  promoted,  subject  to  qualiflcations 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  D.  Bennett         Norman  L.  HoUovray 
Henry  C.  Bright.  Jr.      Alden  W.  Landel,  Jr. 
William  B.  BuUer  Anthns  J.  Landry  n 

Raymond  L.  Cavneaa    Ronald  P.  Morae 
Vincent  J.  Oocaa  Gerald  F.  Preiner 

Reuben  A.  Crowe.  JT.    Berttce  Q.  Scmggs.  J^. 
Willis  K  Harrison         Robert  J.  Stepnlck 
Paul  P.  Hatrel  Gerald  J.  Tussing 

Roger  Boles  (dTlIlan  eoUege  graduate)  to 
be  a  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corpa  of  the 


Navy,  subject  to  qualiflcatlona  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  foUowing-named  (clvUian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Normand  P.  Larocque 

Richard  H.  Norton 

The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  to 
be  lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qxiallfications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Arthur  E.  Raggett,  Jr.    WUllam  A.  Lista 
James  M.  Brakefield      Donald  E.  Potts 
Wayne  O.  Buck  John  D.  Turoo 

William  E.  Cueack.  Jr.  Almon  C.  WUaon 
Toshiyuki  P.  Kawagus- 
chi 

The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  to 
be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  and 
temporary  Ueutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  B.  Andrew  Alvln  L.  Nickel 

Claude  C.  Atkins  Bernard  E.  O'Brien 

Matthew  K.  Becker       Larry  K.  Page 
Richard  D.  Brobyn        Ralph  R.  Palumbo 
James  E.  Colburn  Nelson  H.  Parker  HI 

John  R.  Day.  Jr.  Arthur  J.  Pearl 

James  V.  Flack.  Jr.         Lloyd  F.  Redlck 
Dennis  B.  Prellich         Derle  R.  Rlordan 
Harold  H.  Hedges  m      Gerald  P.  Sierchio 
Samuel  J.  Hightower     Ronald  W.  Smith 
Helmer  W.  S.  Huseby     Giuseppe  Turchl 
George  A.  Jack  Richard  L.  Vaught 

Dale  R.  KoUman  Ira  J.  Woods teln 

Rodney  D.  Moyer 

The  foUowlng-named  VS.  Navy  retired  of« 
ficers  to  be  lieutenants  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1211: 

Charles  L.  Gibson 
Keatlnge  Keays 

Warren  L.  Price.  XJ3.  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer  W-4, 
and  a  temporary  Ueutenant  commander  in 
the  Navy,  piu^uant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1211. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  Ueu- 
tenants in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  service  in  lieu  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  as  previously  nominated  and 
confirmed  to  correct  grade: 

Elbert  N.  Carpenter      WiUiam  C.  League 
Carroll  R.  Chambllss     Fred  R.  McAllster.  JT. 
William  "J"  Clifford      John  G.  Newton 
Leonard  W.  Dodson.      David  P.  W.  Plank 

Jr.  WlUlam  R.  Swensoo 

Donald  F.  Dozle  Maurice  R.  Van- 

Hubert  8.  Goss,  Jr.  Tianlngham,  Jr. 

Dennis  C.  Klnlaw  Everett  P.  Wuebbens 

Delliert  R.  Otto,  VJB.  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  service,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1211. 

The  foUowlng-namad  officers  to  be  Ueu- 
tenants (Junior  grade)  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  and  to  be  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  Ueutenant  when  their  line-running 
mates  are  so  promoted,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  E.  Akers  Paul  L.  Black 

Richard  W.  Akin  Donald  R.  Blocker 

Ronald  W.  Alexander  Donald  V.  Blower 

Laurence  I.  Alpert  Rlcliard  L.  Brennan 

Richard  A.  Ames  John  R.  Brlggs 

Gaspar  W.  Anastasi  Joseph  T.  Broderlck 

WlUlam  C.  Anderson  Charles  L.  Broadhead, 
Robert  B.  Armstrong         Jr. 

Carter  8.  Bagley  James  W.  Brough 
Sidney  B.  Bellinger,  Jr.  John  A.  Brown 

PhiUp  E.  Bently  Lawrence  L.  Brown.  JT. 

Robert  W.  Berman  Bernard  L.  Bundy 

James  J.  Bemart  Mike  C.  CampbeU,  JT. 

Joeeph  A.  Besecker  Robert  C.  Ocfalo 

Ivar  W.  Btrkeland.  jr.  Marvin  J.  Chapman 
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Jobn  K.  Chawut  FhUlp  B.  ICcFftdden 

Or»nW.Ch«umlt.JlP.  Robert  U  McFwUn 
Robert  ■.  Cbmlelewskl  Patrick  II.  BfcOulgan. 
AncMOd  J.  ChoqiMtte,      Jr. 

Jr.  PMil  E.  McLean 

WUIUUB  F.  Clrmo  John  ■.  McMahon.  J^. 

Jamee  D.  Ooleman  Robert  H.  Meaden 

Richard  L.  Colaon  Robert  K.  lUddlekauff 

Loula  Cooman  Morgan  J.  Moore 

Paul  J.  Corcoran  Arthur  S.  Morris,  Jr. 

Tuniam  8.  Gotten  Thonuw  B.  MorrU 

Clement  H.  Darby,  Jr.  John  P.  Moeher,  Jr. 

David  B.  Davla  II  Jxillus  H.  Mueller 

Reginald  M.  Davla  Donald  B.  Mulhatten 

Robert  L.  Daywltt  Wayne  L.  Murray 

Robert  B.  M.  DeUaeer  George  R.  Muahet 

Larry  O.  Dickson  Bernard  C.  Musselman 

Roger  R.  Dlonne  Paul  K.  Nase 

John  C.  Dodgen  Rodger  K.  Nelson 

Rosarlo  O.  Dolce  Thomas  M.  Nichols 

Terry  F.  Dynes  Bernard  A.  Nlgro 

Ronald  a.  Sbel  Richard  P.  Noble 

William  R.  Bddlngton  John  P.  Noury 

Harold  A.  Cngelke.  Jr.  Moee  C.  O3annon,  Jr. 

Allan  Srde  John  B.  OToole  in 

Thomas  M.  Bvans  Norman  O.  Pare 

Kenneth  J.  Faust  Kenneth  K.  Pavllk 

Martin  O.  Field,  Jr.  Albert  C.  Price 

James  V.  Oalner,  Jr.  Jules  B.  Puachett 

Robert  P.  Gannon  Nicholas  R.  Raffaelly 

John  R.  Oasklll  Paul  H.  RandeU 

John  H.  Giles  Larry  O.  Ray 

William  F.  J.  Gordon  Sanf  ord  Reltman 

Tliomas  W.  Graves  John  D.  Riley 

Barry  M.  Green  James  A.  Rogers 

Howard  H.  Green  Jerry  R.  Rogers 

Robert  L.  Green  Jobn  8.  Romlne 

Charles  N.  Onffln,  Jt.  Ted  J.  Roper 

Gerald  C.  Grlffln  James  A.  Routledge 

Donald  H.  Oxistafson  Wilson  B.  Riunble 

Xugene  J.  Haag  Ralph  G.  Sablan 

Jack  W.  Hall  Frederic  A.  Schulaner 

Marvin  K.  Hall,  Jr.  Raymond  L. 
Franklin  A.  Hanauer         Schwelnefus 

Hiigh  H.  Harklns  Charles  I.  Scott.  Jr. 

Howard  C.  Harrison  Joseph  R.  Shackelford 
Charles  X.  Hartford  in 

Donald  O.  Hayen  i^ee  C.  Sheppard.  Jr. 

Alan  L.  Heck  Howard  B.  Shute 

Robert  P.  Heldt  William  W.  Simmon* 
John  A.  Henderson  m  Edward  P.  Slrols 

Clifford  M.  Herman  Raymond  A.  Sleszynskl 

Donald  E.  Bines  Buren  8.  Smith 

Tbcmas  K.  Hlnes  James  W.  Smith 

Robert  W.  Bood  Alexandre  Solomon 

Stephen  ■.  Bowery  WUllam  P.  Stallworth 
Edward  W.  Hughes.  Jr.  Charles  8.  Stone.  Jr. 

Darrell  H.  Hunsaker  Robert  M.  SulUvan 

Prands  O.  Hurlte  Louis  B.  Swisher.  Jr. 

James  D.  Imbrle  Waller  C.  Tabb 

David  B.  James  Terrell  B.  Tanner 

Richard  F.  J<dxnson  Joeeph  C.  Tatum 

Morton  O.  Jorgenaen,  Thomas  E.  Taylor 

Jr.  David  F.  Thomas 

Thomas  R.  Joyce  ZZX  Joseph  J.  Thomas.  Jr. 

Henry  A.  Kallet  John  W.  Thompson 

George  W.  Kaplan  James  L.  Thornton 

Tliomas  J.  Kardlsh  John  D.  Tolmle 

Harold  V.  Kelly  Stephen  L.  Tope.  Jr. 

Joeeph  A.  Kelly  Parker  A.  Towle 

Richard  B.  Kent  Itenrln  L.  Trail 

Robert  8.  Kepner  Orayden  A.  Tubb 

Kelvin  F.  Keeler  PaiU  ■.  Tyler 

Thomas  L.  Ketohum  Jamas  A.  Ussehnaa 

Donald  L.  Kettering  Don  B.  Vollman,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Kinney  Loren  N.  Vorllcky 

Waite  8.  Klrkoonnell  Donald  H.  Wahl 

Allan  U.  KUtsky  Arohle  D.  Walden 

John  B.  BInowles  Donald  R.  Walk 

Ronald  If .  Komblum  John  B.  Warmolta 

Harry  F.  Lenarts  William  F.  Warrender 

Loanle  F.  Leonard  James  X.  Warrington 

Bruce  H.  Uoyd  William  8.  WeU 

Jamee  D.  Long  Steven  M.  White 

William  F.  Lynch.  JT.  James  T.  Wilscm 
Richard  J.  llagenhel-  Flrederlok  J.  Witt 

mer  John  M.  Tarborough. 
Jamea  M.  Marlowv  Jr. 

Jamee  M.  MoBntyre  James  A.  ZlmbU 

The  f ollowtng-named  oflleer  of  th»  If aTy 
tor  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 


tenant commander  in  the  Nurse  Oorpe.  sub- 
ject to  quallfloation  therefor  ••  prodded  by 
law: 

McOinnlM.  8>rah  O. 

The  following-named  offloers  of  the  Havy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  line  and  staff  corps  indicated, 
subject  to  q\ialiflcatlon  therefor  as  providsd 
bylaw: 

uaru 

Swenaon,  Nils  A. 
Willla,  James  L..  Jr. 

■UPFLT  ooava 
Speer.  John  W. 
Wilson.  Donald  B. 

;vicico>ra 


Harry  A.  Xing  n 
Robert  O.  LAlttsch 


iXCAX. 

MUler,  Earl  P..  n 
MozeU,  Maxwell  M. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reeerve  Of- 
ficers TYalnlng  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Joe  O.  AdanA,  Jr.  James  A.  Farrter 

John  8.  Allen,  Jr.  Joe  B.  Faulkner 

John  M.  Amsler  James  R.  Fenwlek 

RusseU  T.  Antonllle  Max  C.  Fischer 

Kenneth  J.  Babbe  Walter  M.  Fltti 

Charles  H.  BagweU  Charles  A.  Fleming 

Jack  F.  Bartunek  David  A.  Floyd 

Daniel  M.  Bergbaucr  Jon  I.  Fox 

Alphonse A. Bemotaa  GaryRProld 

Charles  T.  Blenvenu.  Bobcrt  A.  Furtado 

Jr.  Wallace  C.  Gibson 

Wayne  J.  Blenvenu  Jan  R.  Gilbert 

Joseph  D.  Blazano,  Jr.  Bernard  M.  GlUesple 

Samuel  E.  Black  Vincent  K.  Ollmore 

Philip  H.  Bock  Carl  L.  Glpeon 

Edward  H.  Boyoe,  Jr.  AUan  D.  Gochman 

James  H.  Brown  Herbert  A.  Grant,  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Burns  Marshall  M.  Green 

Robert  N.  Bxu^  Robert  C.  Oregor 

Charles  A.  Bush  George  R.  Griggs 

John  A.  Calteaux  Robert  O.  Halbert 

Frank  L.  Capln  R»y  L-  Hanle,  Jr. 

Robert  A.  Games  Dean  R.  Harrer 

Donald  R.  Cart  Gary  D.  Barter 

James  R.  Carrara  Ronald  H.  Hawkins 
Herman  O.  CarroU.  JT.  Stanley  J.  Heglnboth- 
RobertS  Carter  *™ 

Richard  G  Cashwell  David  B.  Benderson 

lAwrence  M.  Cassldy  Billy  E.  Henry 
Oakley  W.  Cheney,  Jr.  Jimmy  L.Blcka 

Donald  L.  Clarence  Robert  A.  Hokom 

Arthur  L.  Clark  Thomas  P.  Huber 

David  C.  Coleman  Norman  W.  Buddy,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Cooper  Donald  R.  Budfon 

Ronald  F.  Coplan  Jo*»»  ■•  Bunnicutt_ 

Keith  A.  Oosta  Kenneth  M.  rreraea 

John  D.  Grain  Hulen  F.  Jenkins 

Gordon  J.  Cupples  Raymond  8.  Jenkina, 
Philbrook  S.  Cushlng       ^*'    ^  , 

Louis  J.  Damore  James  W.  Jennings 

Ray  A.  Daniel  Charles  M.  Johnson 

Arthur  F.  Dauer  Richard  K.  Joiner 

David  N.  Davis  Clyde  J.  Johnston 

Leonard  N.DaTla  Donald  B.Keesey 

rrank  B.  Deal  ^^^^^  ^  Kemper 

Anthony  B.  Dean  Donald  O.  Kempf ,  JT. 

Jackie  P.  Dedmaa  Olj^  W.  Kltto 

Clarence  W.  Dennis  Jamee  F.  KnesUa 

Clifton  L.  DeomelHu  Alfred  K.  Koester 

Louis  Dickie  Victor  A.  Koury 

Thomas  A.  Dlncher  Alfred  L.  Kruger 

Walter  K.  Dods  Patrick  T.  Kurt« 

William  J.  Donovan,  5?**^  .Jf^. 

jr,  mchael  W.  Lainf 

John  W.  Dougherty  *««*•  ^-  I*m*r 

Nath  C.  Doughtie  William  J.  lAnnee  m 

WUUama.Dove.Jt.  William  O.  Larowe 

Richard  D.  Dowllng  !>»"«  «>•  I*umb«>Ii 

James  A.  Ducote.  Jr.  Thomae  A.  Lee.  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Dunlap  Ralph  «•  Lmmy.  Jr 

William  H.  Bdward  Kenneth  O.I^mmel 

Keith  B.  Blliott  Jamee  H.  I^wandowekl 

Jerome  R.  Xpstefa  Lawrence  B.  Lewta 

James  y.  Fare.  Jr.  *JhnW.  Lewis 

RcssW.Fterar  Frederick  A.  Llbkl* 


Mack  D.  Selby 
David  V.  Shnter 
James  R.  SkeUenger 
Julee  B.  Long.  Jr.  John  W.  Sledge.  Jr. 

FranelsA-Loaik  Kirk  W.  Smith 

Robert  F.  Luther  Lynn  A.  Bmlth 

Perry  D.  Lyons,  Jr.  Stanley  R.  Smith 

Douglas  J.  MaoEachln  Richard  G.  Sousa 
WUllam  d.  MafiK^p***  Weston  M.  Staoey 
David  A.  Maney  George  B.  Stanford 

David  G.  Marr  James  E.  Stanton 

John  M.  McCarthy        John  B.  Stoekwell 
David  K.  McOoIl  Olen  8.  St.  Pierre 

John  C.  McDonald         Ronald  K.  Swlngea 
Robert  L.  McLaurln.    Thomas  M.  Taggart 

Jr.  2>lma  L.  Taylor 

Donald  R.  McLelland    William  8.  Thompson 
Jack  D.  McNamara  III 

Jamea  G.  McRoberta      James  B.  Todd 
Ben  A.  Meharg  James  T.  Topham 

Robert  A.  Mfetry  John  B.  Torinus.  Jr. 

Melvin  M.  Meyer  Tliomas  B.  Towers 

Philip  C.  Mlkkelsoo      Jan  C.  Tupper 
Dan  G.  MUler  Robert  A.  Turner 

Kenneth  P.  Mlskow  James  M.  Updyke 
Jerry  W.  Monroe  George  H.  DaeOe  nx 

WUllam  8.  Moore.  Jr.    Fredrlc  M.  Vann 
John  B.  Moran  Ralph  J.  Vecchlo 

Maynard  R.  MOrrla  Robert  F.  Walker 
Robert  8.  Morris  Michael  J.  Ward 

John  T.  Murphy  Sanford  D.  Ward 

William  A.  Nash  Kenneth  B.  Wannan. 

Gary  R.  Nerlns  Jr. 

Gary  D.  Norton  David  D.  Warren 

Kenneth  W.  Noteboom  Bdward  M.  Weber 
Wallace  B.  Opdycke       Richard  A.  Wetael 
George  A.  Osterman      James  B.  Whelan 
Christopher  Peet  Martin  R.  P.  WUke 

Richard  K.  Perrln  Wayne  8.  Williams 

Leo  H.  Phelan  John  R.  WlUiams,  JT. 

Rayford  L.  Plttman       Wlnfield  8.  WUmore  IZ 
James  M.  Proctor  III     John  A.  Wlndolf 
Edwin  B.  Rector  Richard  D.  Winter 

0«rald  D.  Reed  Charlee  J.  Wolk 

Stewart  G.  Relman        Richard  M.  Woods 
Tommy  J.  Richards       David  A.  Wollard 
Jan  D.  Rletman  Richard  J.  Wolpert 

Lawrence  A .  Rolstad      Mack  E.  Wood.  JT. 
Herbert  C.  Rule  lU        Lanford  H.  Woodward 
WlUlam  H.  Sedutto       Wilton  Wri^t 
Robert  B.  Searle  Richard  L.  Tarmy 

The  foUowlng-named  (Army  Reserve  Offl- 
cers  Training  Oorpe)  lor  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Gorpe,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Gene  G.  Johnson 

The  XoUowing-named  (former  oOeer)  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  rank  of  oap* 
tain  In  the  Marine  Corpe.  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  laiw: 
•  Ramon  8.  Vlllareal 

The  following-named  ofBoer  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  providsd  by  law: 
Bonald  M.  Losee 

The  foUowlng-named  oiBeer  (from  the 
temporary  dlaablllty  retired  list)  for  penna- 
sent  appointment  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Oorpe,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•OharlosH.  White 

The  foUowing-named  dBoar  (from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  Uat)  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  to  the  rank  cf  captain  In 
the  Marine  Oorpe.  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Charles  H.  White 


The  following-named  oiBoers  of  the  Marine 
CorpM  for  temporary  appointment  to  the  rank 
of  first  Ueutenant.  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


The  followli«-named  oAeere  of  the  Mferine 
Oorpe  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  Uw: 

ira  O.  Anderson  Morris  W.  Lutss 

Loyal  D.Oombe  Dorsle  D.  Page.  JT. 

BarrU  J.  WnmM  Michael  P.  SulllTaa 

Bdward  R.  PoUerton  Jac  D.  Watson 
Juan8.0rlego 


Donald  E.  Andersen 
Curtis  G.  Arnold 
James  W.  Aysre 
Rodney  I.  Bown 
Walter  N.  GoUlson.  Jr. 
Ernest  T.  Oook.  Jr. 
Harlan  O.  Oooper,  Jr. 
Joseph  D.  Gopeland 
WUllam  O.  DavU 


Kaye  M.  Kynlon 
David  B.  Peteraon 
Herman  J.  Rlvella 
PhlUlp  B.  Shaw 
FTedwIdc  X.  Slsley 
WUllam  J.  Tebow 
Russsll  B.  Tiffany 
Charles  "J"  Weir 
James  D.  Wray 


•Indlcatee  ad  Interim  appointment. 

The  foUowlng  named  (D.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduatee)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  rank  of  second  Ueutenarit  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corpe,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Donald  8.  Baker  Jon  A.  Rindflelseh 

Lamed  V.  Bearce  Gary  Simmons 

John  S.  Grinalda  OtlsP.Tlbbetta 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  oonflrmed  by 
the  Senate  March  9.  1959: 

INTXKNATIONAI.  COOPSaATIOIC  ADMlMlSiaATION 

James  W.  Riddleberger.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,     in     the     Department     of 

Bute. 

Diplomatic  awd  Poasnit  SiancB 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  mlnl&ter: 

Lampton  Berry,  of  Mississippi.  { 

Poy  D.  Kobler,  of  Ohio.  ' 

Philip  D.  Sprouse,  of  Tennessee. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretarlee 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  Statea  of  America: 

John  D.  TonUlnson,  of  Illinois. 

J.  Raymond  VUtalo,  of  Minnesota. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Bervloe  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1: 

Loren  CarroU,  of  Illinois. 

John  B.  Holt,  <^  Maine.  1 

C.  Montagu  Plgott,  of  Gallfomlk 

(George  P.  Wilson,  of  Calif  omUkj 

Thomas  K.  Wright,  of  Florida. 

The  followlng-named  Foreign  Bervtoe  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  3  to  clsas  1 
and  to  be  alao  consuls  genmal  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

OrvlUe  C.  Anderson,  of  California. 

WUlls  C.  Armstrong,  of  Mains. 

N.  Spencer  Bamee,  of  Calif  omia. 

Bobert  G.  Bamea,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ben  H.  Brown,  Jr..  of  South  Carolina. 

Norman  B\ims,  of  Ohio. 

Sterling  J.  OottreU,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  8.  Brtes.  of  Maine. 

Moee  L.  Barvey,  of  Maryland. 

Sidney  B.  Jacques,  of  New  York. 

Bdward  A.  Jamison,  of  Illlnola. 

Oobum  B.  Kidd.  of  Oklahoma. 

Edwin  M.  J.  Kretanann.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Raymond  K.  LUle,  of  New  York. 

Robinson  Mcllvalne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edwin  O.  Moline,  of  Maryland. 

Jeremiah  J.  O'Connor,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  J.  Ryan,  of  Msssachxi ■>!!■. 

Charles  C.  SteUe.  of  Maryland. 

Philip  H.  Tredse.  of  Michigan. 

H.  Bartlett  Wells,  of  New  Jersey. 

Lincoln  White,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  f^Dreign  Servlee  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  2: 

John  W.  Auchlndoaa.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Louis  P.  Blanchard.  of  CfeUf  omla. 

John  A.  Bovey,  Jr..  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  W.  Bracken,  of  Florida. 


D.  Chadwlck  Braggiottl,  of  Connecticut. 
Howard  E.  ChalUA,  of  Virginia. 
G.  Edward  Clark,  of  New  York. 
Wealey  Harris  Ck>Illns,  of  Mississippi. 
James  N.  Cortada,  of  Florida. 
Bdwln  M.  Clunk,  of  Virginia. 
Perry  H.  GuUey,  of  California. 

D.  Eugene  Delgado- Arias,  of  Virginia. 
John  E.  Devlne,  of  IlUnols. 

Juan  de  Zengotlta,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dwlght  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey. 
Joseph  P.  Donelan,  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Donald  P.  Downs,  of  Nevada. 
Louis  Mason  Drury,  of  Texas. 
Philip  F.  Dur,  of  Massachusette. 
Nicholas  Peld.  of  MlsslsslppL 

E.  AUen  Fidel,  of  Wyoming. 
John  W.  Ford,  of  Virginia. 
WUllam  N.  Pralelgh,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  R.  Pried,  of  Maryland. 
Francis  J.  Oalbralth,  of  South  Dakota. 
Raymond  L.  HarreU,  of  Connecticut. 
John  W.  Henderson,  of  Iowa. 
Russell  B.  Jordan,  of  Wyoming. 
Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  New  York. 

M.  Hollls  Kannenberg,  of  Minnesota. 

Henry  L.  T.  Keren,  of  New  Jersey. 

Sylvaln  R.  Loupe,  of  Louisiana. 

Philip  A.  Mangano,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  M.  Marr,  of  Ohio. 

RoBwell  D.  McCleUand,  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  W.  McElhlney,  of  Maryland. 

KyleB.  MitcheU.  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Thonuw  O.  Murdock,  of  NcMth  Carolina. 

TTevanlon  H.  E.  Nesbitt,  of  Maryland. 

David  D.  Newacnn,  of  California. 

Carl  P.  Norden,  of  New  York. 

Clinton  L.  Olson,  of  California. 

James  L.  O'SulIivan,  of  Connecticut. 

George  M.  Pollard,  of  Florida. 

Leon  B.  PouUada,  of  California. 

Herbert  D.  Spivack,  of  New  York. 

Nicholas  O.  Thacher.  of  New  York. 

Harold  N.  Waddell.  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Rebecca  O.  Wellington,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edward  C.  Wilson,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Marlon  W.  Worthing,  of  Maryland. 

Xrvln  S.  Llppe,  of  Michigan,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  ofncer  of  class  3, 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  4  to  class  8 : 

Bdwln  M.  Adams,  of  Illinois. 

Oscar  V.  Armstrong,  of  North  Oarc^na. 

Powhatan  M.  Baber,  of  West  Virginia. 

Herbert  W.  Baker,  of  Mimtana. 

Joslah  W.  Bennett,  of  Maryland. 

Arthur  P.  Biggs,  of  California. 

Warren  P.  Blumberg,  of  New  York. 

PhUip  S.  Bogart.  of  New  York. 

David  Eugene  Boater,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  C.  Brewster,  of  Nebraska. 

Paul  R.  8.  Brumby,  of  Missouri. 

WUllam  B.  Brum,  of  the  Dlstriet  of  Ocdttm- 
bla. 

WUllam  B.  BulTum,  of  New  York. 

Bdward  West  Burgess,  of  Wisconsin, 

Waldemar  B.  Campbell,  of  Washington. 

Delmar  B.  Carlson,  of  Oolorado. 

WUllam  T.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Raymond  Gary,  Jr.,  of  MlssourL 

Frank  B.  Cash,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

WUbur  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

James  8.  Cunningham,  jr.,  of  California. 

Donald  M.  Davlss,  of  Montana. 

Richard  T.  Davles,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  G.  Davis,  of  Florida. 

Frank  J.  Devlne,  of  New  Yorlt. 

Enoch  S.  Dimcan.  of  Texas. 

Thomas  J.  Dunnlgan,  of  Ohio. 

James  B.  Bngle,  of  Iowa. 

Asa  L.  Bvans,  of  Florida. 

Richard  T.  Bwlng,  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Flnne,  of  California. 

John  W.  Fisher,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Selma  G.  Fteedman,  of  the  District 
of  Ccdumbla. 

Bobert  O.  F.  Oordon.  of  California. 

Robert  H.  Harlan,  of  Illinois. 


Grant  Q.  Hllllker,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  Hooper,  Jr..  of  Massachucstta. 

Ernest  J.  Hortum.  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Janke,  of  Ohio. 

Alexander  C.  JOxapoll,  of  New  Mexicow 

Richard  O.  Johnaon.  of  New  Jersey. 

WUllam  M.  Johnson,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Dallas  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

Ralph  A.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  M.  Kavanaugh.  of  Louisiana. 

Stephen  A.  Kocsak,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  C.  Lakeland,  of  New  York. 

Terrance  G.  Leonhardy.  of  North  Dakota. 

Edward  T.  Long,  of  Illinois. 

Matthew  J.  Looram.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Paul  D.  McCusker,  of  Colorado. 

Ralph  J.  MoGulre,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  Y.  Millar,  cf  New  York. 

Harry  J.  Milton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  H.  Morris,  of  Arlaona. 

Tliomas  H.  Murfin.  of  Waahington. 

Bernard  Ncnwood,  of  New  Jersey. 

Albert  V.  Nyren,  of  Virginia. 

Patrick  O'Sheel,  of  West  Virginia. 

G.  Etzel  Pearcy,  of  California. 

Rupert  Prohme,  of  California. 

Herbert  P.  Proppa,  of  Wisconsin. 

Albert  A.  Rablda,  of  Colorado. 

Ernest  E.  Ramsaur,  Jr.,  of  OaUfomta. 

Thomas  M.  Recknagel,  of  New  York. 

Herbert  Beintf.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
Iximbla. 

Ralph  J.  Rlbble,  of  Texas. 

NeU  M  Ruge.  of  Virginia. 

Joeeph  S.  Sagona.  of  Maryland. 

Peter  J.  Skoufls,  of  Maine. 

Sidney  Sober,  of  Mew  York. 

Charles  O.  Sommer,  of  Obiou 

Curtis  C.  Strong,  of  Oregon. 

Frank  D.  Taylor,  of  Maryland. 

George  8.  Vest,  of  Virginia. 

John  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Illinois. 

Temple  Wanamaker,  of  Washington. 

Hugh  N.  Whltaker.  of  TiOHlslana. 

George  D.  WhittlnghlU.  of  New  York. 

Hiigh  W.  Wolff,  of  Maryland. 

Park  F.  Wollam.  of  California. 

Donald  L.  Woolf .  of  California. 

Sam  L.  Yatee,  Jr.,  of  CaUfomia. 

Norman  L.  SoUth,  of  Illinois,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  oflloer  of  class  4. 
a  consxil,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplcxnatlo 
service  of  the  United  Statee  of  America. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Serrioe  offl- 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  4: 

Forest  E.  Abbuhl.  of  (KUo. 

Thomas  W.  Ainsworth.  of  New  ECampahlre. 

Miss  Norah  H.  Alsterlund.  of  nilnolaw 

Robert  Anderson,  of  Maatachuseta 

Nicholas  O.  Andrews,  of  New  Jersey. 

Howard  J.  Ashford,  Jr..  of  Colorado. 

John  O.  BaocA.  of  Waaliington. 

Michael  P.  BaUa.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bobert  J.  Barnard,  of  Wisoonsla. 

Robert  M.  Baaudry.  of  Maina^ 

8.  Oole  Blalser.  of  Michigan. 

WUllam  P.  Boswell.  of  Mew  Jersey. 

WUllam  G.  Bowdler.  of  Virginia. 

James  W.  Boyd,  of  North  Carolina. 

Bdward  T.  Brennan,  of  Maasaohuictta* 

WUUam  D.  Broderiek.  of  mchigan. 

North  G.  Bum.  of  Washington. 

William  D.  Calderhaad.  of  Iteas. 

Thomas  A.  OassiUy,  of  Maryland. 

Frederic  L.  Chapin,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Bfar Jorle  L.  Cheatham,  of  Washington. 

Bdward  B.  Cheney,  of  New  Hampahire. 

Albert  G.  Clsauskas.  of  New  York. 

Bflss  Mkrtan  O.  Oonroy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carleton  S.  Coon.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lee  Ootterman,  of  Ohio. 

Franklin  J.  Crawford,  of  Obio. 

William  R.  Crawford,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  B.  Culbert,  of  Ocnmectiout. 

John  B.  Cunningham,  of  the  Distrtet  of  Co> 
lumbia. 

Edmund  A.  daSUvelra,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  D.  Davla,  of  Oklahoma. 

Robert  W.  Day,  of  Maryland. 

PhUbert  Deyman,  of  Minnesota. 
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John  R.  DlfivinB,  Jr..  of  Maine. 

mas  OlUe  O.  Kdmundson,  of  IflMOurL 

Atbol  H.  Ellla,  of  Maryland. 

Mela  ■.  KrlckaozL,  of  Virginia. 

■fMimm  Sara  O.  Falkener,  of  Nortb  Carolina. 

Ctiarlea  B.  VBrKUson,  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  Verdandez,  of  PennsylTanla. 

James  J.  Perrettl,  of  Connecticut. 

Bmmett  B.  Ford.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 

Welkko  A.  Forsten.  of  Washington. 

Rockwood  H.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Theodore  R.  Try;  of  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Gibbons,  of  Cttilo. 

WUUam  O.  Olbson.  of  California. 

Charles  C.  Oldney,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

William  H.  aieysteen.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gerald  Goldstein,  of  New  York. 

Raymond  B.  Gonzalez,  of  California. 

John  L.  Hagan.  of  Nerada. 

William  C.  HamUton.  of  Connecticut. 

John  H.  Hermanson.  of  Massachusetts. 

Harrison  M.  Holland,  of  Washington. 

Wharton  Drezel  Hubbard,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  Huffman,  of  Washington. 

TiCMmsn  R.  Hunt,  of  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Margaret  Hussman,  of  Idaho. 

Borrle  I.  Hyman.  of  California. 

Bdward  C.  Ingraham.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Heyward  laham.  of  New  York. 

Charles  K.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Miss  Marie  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota. 

Richard  B.  Johnson,  of  Dlinols. 

William  C.  Jones  m.  of  Texas. 

Abraham  Katz.  of  New  York. 

Gordon  D.  King,  of  Texas. 

Nicholas  8.  Lakas.  of  Connecticut. 

Donald  E.  Larlmore,  of  Illinois. 

Raymond  W.  Laugel,  of  Ohio. 

William  W.  Lehf eldt.  of  California. 

Arthiir  C.  Lllllg,  of  Oregon. 

Kenneth  W.  Llnde,  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Lovell.  of  California. 

Hobart  N.  Luppl,  of  Connecticut. 

Francis  N.  Magliozzl,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  B.  Masters,  of  Ohio. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  M.  McClelland,  of  Oklahoma. 

Allan  F.  McLean,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Ftancis  J.  Meehan,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Anne  W.  Meriam,  of  Massachusetts. 

Sari  R.  Mlchalka,  of  Michigan. 

James  D.  Moffett,  of  Minnesota. 

John  A.  Moran  m,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  F.  Morlarty,  of  Massachusetts. 

Clifford  R.  Nelson,  of  California. 

Harvey  F.  Nelson,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Howard  F.  Newsom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Harry  I.  Odell,  of  New  York. 

Glen  S.  Olsen,  of  Utah. 

Mathlas  J.  Ortweln,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Wllma  C.  Patterson,  of  Indiana. 

J.  H.  Cameron  Peake,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California. 

John  M.  Perry,  of  Massachusetts. 

Hlldlng  A.  Peterson,  of  Minnetsota. 

Richard  W.  Petree,  of  Virginia. 

Laurence  G.  Pickering,  of  Nebraska. 

Joseph  H.  Quintanllla,  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Ralston,  of  Washington. 

Ralph  C.  Rehberg,  of  South  Carolina. 

Uoyd  M.  Rives,  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  H.  Rosen,  of  Missouri. 

H.  Earle  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Irvln  C.  Scarbeck.  of  California. 

Stanley  D.  Schlff,  of  New  Jersey. 

Irving  I.  Schiffman,  of  New  York. 

David  Scott,  of  Maryland. 

Talcott  W.  Seelye.  of  Massachusetts. 

William  C.  Sherman,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  K.  ShM^ood.  of  Nebraska. 

Thomas  P.  Shoesmith.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Schubert  E.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

J.  Harlan  Southerland,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Moncrleff  J.  Spear,  of  New  York. 

Heywood  H.  Stackhouse,  of  Virginia. 

Andrew  Stalder,  of  New  York. 

Monteagle  Steams,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Stein,  of  New  Jersey. 


Ckxif  rey  Harvey  Stmmi,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Margarite  H.  Tanck,  of  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Clifton  Taylor,  of  Ws«h- 
ington. 

Malcolm  Thompson,  of  Massachusetts. 

M'—  lAVeme  L.  Thomsen,  of  Washington. 

Vladimir  I.  Toumanc^,  of  New  Hampshire. 

William  N.  Turpin.  of  Georgia. 

August  Velletrl,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  C.  Voorhees,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Walker,  of  Georgia. 

Robert  GUI  Walker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Aloysius  J.  Wameckl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Alice  D.  Westbrook,  of  California. 

Robert  .\.  Wooldrtdge,  of  Indiana. 

Jean  B.  Zimmerman n,  of  Missouri. 

Louis  A.  Gallo,  of  New  York,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6,  a 
consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  rrom  class  6  to  class  6: 

John  R.  Bartelt.  Jr..  of  Massachusetta. 

Henry  E.  Dumas,  of  California. 

John  D.  Cough,  of  California. 

Theodore  J.  C.  Heavaer,  of  Ohio. 

Paul  J.  Hoylen,  of  Maryland. 

Benjamin  L.  Sowell.  of  Maryland. 

Anthony  E.  Starcevic,  of  California. 

Francis  M.  Withey.  of  Michigan. 

The  following- named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  frcmi  class  6  to  class  5: 
and  to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Robert  J.  Allen.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  O.  Allen,  of  Vermont. 

James  F.  Amory,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Anderson,  oi  Texas. 

Miss  Marlon  E.  Anderson,  of  Connecticut. 

Melvln  J.  Anthony,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Alma  M.  Armstrong,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Leroy  C.  Aycock.  of  Texas. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Bailey,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  M.  Balthaser.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  P.  Bandoni,  of  California. 

John  Daniel  Barfleld,  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Bdna  H.  Barr.  of  Ohio. 

Jack  Beni,  of  West  Virginia. 

Miss  Helen  Biggane,  of  California. 

Carl  A.  Blschoff.  Jr..  of  Missouri. 

William  W.  Blackerby.  of  Texas. 

Hyman  Bloom,  of  the  District  of  Ccdumbia. 

Richard  W.  Boehm,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Eleanor  R.  Borrowdale,  of  California. 

Rober  C.  Berwin.  of  Arizona. 

Miss  Dorothy  V.  Broussard.  of  Texas. 

Edward  H.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  Burnett,  of  Florida. 

Bfax  R.  Caldwell,  of  Texas. 

Mario  Calvanl.  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  V.  Carey,  of  Colorado. 

Robert  J.  Carle,  of  California. 

William  L.  Carr,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  L.  Carson,  of  Oregon. 

Harvey  J.  Cash,  of  Arizona. 

Miss  Marie  C.  Chabot,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Ann  Child,  of  California 

Harold  T.  Christie,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Kathryn  O.  Clark,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Walter  F.  X.  Collopy,  of  Connecticut. 

Philip  R.  Cook.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Jeffery  R.  D.  Crockett,  of  the  District  o< 
Columbia. 

John  J.  Crowley,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 

John  R.  Davis,  Jr..  of  California. 

John  G.  Dean,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  DeHart.  of  California. 

Stephen  A.  Dohbrenchuk.  of  Massachusetts. 

A.  Hugh  Douglas.  Jr..  of  Rhode  Island. 

William  J.  Drew,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  T.  Dreyf uss.  of  California. 

John  Dubois,  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  L.  Eberhardt,  of  Virginia. 

Hunter  L.  Estep.  of  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Marybel  Eversole,  of  Illinois. 

Stockwell  Everts,  of  New  York. 


George  Falk.  of  Maryiand. 

MiM  Jean  L.  Farr.  at  Massachusetts. 

James  D.  Farrell,  of  Kansas. 

John  E.  Feissner,  Jr..  of  the  Dlstrtet  at 
Coliunbla. 

Arthur  W.  Feldman.  at  Washington. 

Robert  E.  Ferris,  of  California. 

Thomas  W.  Flna.  of  Florida. 

Arva  C.  Floyd,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Robert  T.  FoUestad.  of  California. 

Richard  T.  Fooae.  of  West  Virginia. 

Carl  K  Forkel.  Jr..  of  Tocas. 

Charles  M.  Gage,  of  DlinoU. 

Stephen  G.  Gebelt.  of  California. 

Miss  Bemlce  A.  Ooldsteln.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Orlfflth.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  P.  Gywnn,  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Holasy  O.  Handyslde.  of  Ohio. 

Alfred  Harding  IV,  of  New  York. 

Richard  C.  Harmstone.  of  the  District  oC 
Columbia. 

William  A.  Hayne.  at  California. 

George  A.  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  D.  Hemenway.  of  Washington. 

Roy  R.  Hermesman.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  L.  Heymann,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Martin  B.  Hickman,  of  Utah. 

Delon  L.  Hlxon.  of  Alabama. 

Bdward  J.  Holway,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Herbert  M.  Hutchinson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Samuel  M.  Janney,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Anthony  J.  Jay,  of  Illinots. 

William  R.  Jochlmsen.  of  California. 

Robert  8.  Johnson,  of  Michigan. 

Lawli  D.  Junior,  of  Mlaaourl. 

Ralph  M.  Kearney,  of  Illinois. 

William  Kelley,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  A.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Earl  A.  Kessler  U.  of  Oregon. 

Hugh  D.  Kessler,  of  Florida. 

Luclen  L.  Klnsolving.  of  New  Totk. 

Richard  N.  Klrby,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  A.  Klselyak,  of  Washington. 

Elmer  O.  Krysa.  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Ines  E.  Larson,  of  Minnesota. 

Malcolm  Lawrence,  of  Maryland. 

Myron  Brockway  Lawrence,  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Elvira  L.  Lawyer,  of  the  District  at 
Columbia. 

Owen  B.  Lee,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  A.  Lemmo,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joe  Llll.  of  Kansas. 

Eric  a.  Undahl.  of  Michigan. 

Ralph  E.  Llndstrom.  of  Mlnnsaota. 

Joseph  A.  UvomsM,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  G.  Long,  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  M.  Lueders.  of  Virginia. 

John  C.  Mallon.  oC  Kentiicky. 

Louis  B.  Marr.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Elvira  P.  Martin,  of  Connecticut. 

Kenneth  W.  Martlndale.  of  Florida. 

WUllam  G.  Marvin.  Jr..  of  California. 

C.  Thomas  Mayfleld.  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  W.  McCasklU,  of  Virginia. 

R-ancU  P.  McCormick,  of  Massacbusstts. 

William  H.  McLean,  of  Kentucky. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  McLendon,  o|  Texas. 

Thomas  N.  Mstcalf,  Jr..  of  Massachusetta. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Meyers,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Clorence  A.  MlUer,  of  Texas. 

S.  Paul  MiUer.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Miss  Marlon  K.  Mitchell,  of  New  York. 

William  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Martha  J.  Moees.  of  Texas. 

Paul  Moy,  of  DlinoU. 

Charles  G.  Mueller,  of  Montana. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Mullen,  of  New  York. 

John  Patrick  Mulligan,  of  Callfomla. 

Richard  W.  Mxirphy,  of  MsMsrImsetts 

PhiUp  C.  Narten,  of  Ohio. 

M^ffhaii  Hays  Noble,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  Ode.  of  Michigan. 

Klyonao  Oicaml.  of  Maryland. 

Herbert  8.  Okun.  of  New  York. 

Waldemar  A.  Olson,  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  Theodore  Papendorp,  of  New  Jtntj. 

Miss  Marjorie  L.  Pea,  of  Indiana. 

Orover  W.  Penberthy,  of  Oregon. 

Raymond  L.  Perkins,  Jr..  of  Oolorado. 
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J  Stanley  Phillips,  of 

Charles  H.  Fletcher,  of  Minnesota, 

Howard  W.  Potter,  Jr.,  of  New  TcdC. 

John  M.  Powell,  of  Illinois. 

John  Reed,  of  California. 

W.  Courtlandt  Rhodes,  of  Callfamla. 

Robert  B.  Rosselot,  of  Virginia. 

James  T.  Rousseau,  cf  norlda. 

William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

William  W.  Sabbagh,  of  Maryland. 

Muneo  Sakaue,  of  California. 

Charles  B.  Selak.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvanl*. 

Goodwin  Shapiro,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Shults,  of  New  York. 

Peter  Simon,  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Skiff,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina, 

Jack  M.  Smith.  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

Robert  P.  Smith,  of  Texas.  , 

Miss  Cecil  6ix>m.  of  New  York.    | 

Paul  K.  Stahnke,  of  Illinois. 

Denman  F  Stanfleld.  of  California. 

Edward  O.  Stellmacher.  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Edith  A.  Stensby.  of  Tennet«ee. 

Blmey  A.  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  H.  Strvuiz.  of  Artzona. 

Harold  C.  Swope.  of  Mlssourt. 

Edward  H.  Thomas,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  M.  Turner,  of  Tennessee. 

Marcel  van  Essen,  of  New  York. 

Daroslav  8.  Vlahovlch,  of  New  Jersey. 

Frank  J.  Waltars.  of  ths  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 


Miss  Dorothy  H.  Webb,  of  California. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Webb,  of  Tennessee. 

Ralph  H.  Wheeler,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

John  T.  Wheelock.  of  lUinola. 

Ray  E.  White.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Richard  W.  White,  of  Maryland. 

William  Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkansas. 

Charles  T.  York,  of  New  York. 

Eric  V.  Youngqtiist.  of  Dlinoia.   I 

Hubert  L.  Zwald,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following-named  pc'snns  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  otBccrs  of  class  6, 
vice  consiils  of  career,  and  jecret&ries  in  the 
diplomatic  servloe  of  the  United  BUtes  of 
America: 

Miss  Nannette  Cboata.  of  tlia  Dtstrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Michael  M.  Conlln.  of  California. 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Foote,  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  AasU  B.  Haugen.  of  California. 

Bernard  F.  Platek.  of  minola. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Servloe  ott- 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

John  A.  Anderegg.  of  New  Jersey. 

Curtis  B.  Brooks,  of  Vermont. 

Carleton  C.  Brower.  of  California. 

Davis  S.  Cham)>eriain  m.  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  D.  Christiansen,  of  Michigan. 

Edward  M.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Dorranoe,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  England,  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  B.  Bxum  HI.  of  North  Carolina. 

Louis  P.  GoelE  HI.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Earl  Gordon,  of  Oregon. 

Myles  L.  Greene,  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Winifred  T.  Hall,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  Berman  High,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  W.  Huddleston.  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  W.  Jacobs,  of  Alaska. 

George  F.  Jones,  of  Texas.  | 

Edward  E.  Keller,  Jr..  of  California. 

Thomas  F.  Killoran,  of  Massachusetta. 

WUUam  E.  Knepper,  of  ITsnsas 

DennU  H.  Kux.  of  New  York. 

Joseph  P.  Leahy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Herbert  Levin,  of  New  York. 

W.  Wyatt  Martin,  Jr..  of  Tennessee. 

Jack  F  Matlock,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

Robert  W.  Maule,  of  Callfomla. 

Richard  H.  MoreAeld.  of  California. 

John  J.  MuUln.  of  California. 

James  C.  Nelson,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  K  Olson,  of  Minnesota. 

WUllam  B.  Poiuids.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Robert  F.  Rogers,  of  California. 

James  D.  Rosenthal,  of  CaliXcmliL 


niomas  J.  Scotas,  of  Pennsylvanlik 
Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Maasachusetti. 
Miss  Nancy  L.  Snider,  of  California. 
Richard  L.  Springer,  of  Ohio, 
l^anklyn  E.  Stevens,  of  California. 
Bdward  J.  Streator.  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
rtancis  Hugh  ThcHnaa.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Samuel  H.  Weaver,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  T. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  ths  United  States  of 
America: 

Andrew  Andranovlch,  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  A.  Carlddl.  at  California. 

Shelby  M.  Currle,  Jr.,  of  Oregon. 

Edward  J.  Dolezal,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Kathryn  M.  Oeoghegan,  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Marcia  L.  Martin,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Wllma  E.  Mayo,  of  Florida. 

Henry  R.  Mills,  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Jane  M.  Potter,  of  Maryland. 

Jerry  M.  Reynolds,  of  MlssourL 

Paul  Roman,  of  California. 

Miss  Thelma  R.  Thurtell,  of  California. 

Sidney  L.  WooUons.  of  Ohio. 

The  f(^owlng-named  Foreign  Servloe  offi- 
cers tat  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  7: 

Madison  M.  Adams.  Jr..  of  Alabama. 

PhUip  M.  Alien,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  O.  Anders,  of  Wisconsin. 

Dexter  Anderson,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  A.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 

Harry  M.  Angelus,  of  Massachusetts. 

Alfoneo  Arenales.  of  New  Tork. 

Diego  C.  Asencio,  of  New  Jersey. 

Bryan  H.  Baas,  of  Texas. 

Arthur  C.  Bauman.  of  Michigan. 

Maxwell  K.  Berry,  of  Kentucky. 

Gordon  R.  Beyer,  of  Florida. 

Robert  O.  Blacker,  of  Arkansas. 

Michael  P.  Boemer,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  A  Bratt,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Peter  S.  Bridges,  of  Illinois. 

James  B.  Briggs,  of  North  Carolina. 

William  A.  Brown,  of  Massarhnsetta. 

John  R.  Burke,  of  Wisconsin. 

Harry  A.  Cahill,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Martha  C.  Carbons,  of  Washington. 

Vincent  J.  Cherry,  of  New  York. 

J.  Chapman  Chester,  of  Wisconsin. 

Raymond  C.  Collins,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  D.  Constable,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  E.  Ctunmlngs.  of  California. 

Walter  L.  Cutler,  of  Maine. 

Curtis  C.  Cutter,  of  California. 

William  P.  Deary,  of  New  York. 

Francis  De  Tarr,  of  California. 

Robert  P.  DeVecchl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  C.  Dixon,  of  California. 

Charles  K  Duffy,  of  Iowa. 

John  M.  DuPont,  of  Maine. 

Lawrence  8.  Eagleburger,  of  Wisconsin. 

Rudy  V.  Flmbres,  of  Arizona. 

Bruce  A.  Fiatin,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  S.  Gershenson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  L.  Givens,  <rf  Tennessee. 

Leopold  Ootzllnger,  of  Ohio. 

Benson  Lee  Grayson,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Gustafson.  of  Oklahoma. 

John  T.  Haldane.  of  the  District 
Itmibia. 

Kent  H.  Hall,  of  California. 

Charles  H.  Hallock,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  R.  Hart,  of  Indiana. 

Douglas  O.  Hartley,  of  the  District  of 
liunbia. 

Maxwell  S.  Heigho,  of  California. 

John  J.  Helble,  of  Illinois. 

M«—  Evelyn  R.  Hessler,  of  New  York. 

■niomas  J.  HUl.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 

Marvin  J.  Hoffenberg.  of  Maryland. 

Harold  E.  Horan.  of  Texas. 

Robert  E.  Jeiley,  of  California. 

WUllam  P.  Keasbey.  Jr.,  at  California. 

LoweU  C.  Kllday.  of  Wisconsin. 

Barrington  King.  Jr..  of  South  OttoUtUL 

Ge<vge  L.  Kintsr.  of  Vermook 

John  W.  KlBler.  of  Texas. 

David  Kom.  of  Missouri. 
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George  M.  lAne.  of  Massachusette. 

Alan  Logan,  of  Callfomla. 

Shepard  C.  Lowman.  of  Texas. 

Arthur  L.  Lowrle.  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Luers.  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Barbara  J.  Marvin,  of  California. 

Richard  C.  Matheron.  of  California. 

Frank  A.  Mau.  of  Wyoming. 

Sherrod  B.  McCall.  of  Hllnbis. 

Miss  Mary  E.  McDonnell,  of  Maasadiusetts. 

Carl  H.  McMillan.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Ftancis  J.  McNeU  in,  of  Florida. 

Alan  O.  Mencher,  of  California. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Merges,  of  Pennsylvania. 

WilUam  H.  Mills,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  B.  Moon,  of  Missouri. 

Richard  M.  Moose,  of  Arkansas.  • 

Donald  R.  Morris,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Etorothy  H.  Myers,  of  Maryland. 

Theodore  C.  Nelson,  of  Connecticut. 

F.  Pierce  Olson,  of  Minnesota. 

Russell  E.  Olson,  of  lUinols. 

Theodore  K.  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ross  C.  Parr,  of  Florida. 

Douglas  R.  Perry,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  J.  Perry,  of  Ohio. 

John  G.  Peters,  of  Maryland. 

Gerald  8.  Pierce,  of  Oklahoma. 

J.  Keith  Powell,  of  Trxas. 

Robert  G.  Rich,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Stephen  E.  Schneider,  of  Illinois. 

Ricliard  C.  Searing,  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  Sebastian,  of  New  York. 

Walter  John  Sllva,  of  Massachusetts. 

Kenneth  N.  Skoug,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 

Donnell  D.  Smith,  of  Rhode  Island. 

B.  Peter  Spicer,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  Sterner,  of  New  York. 

Ulrich  A.  Straus,  of  Michigan. 

Joseph  O.  Streicher,  of  Illinois. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  D.  Cwett.  of  California. 

Francis  J.  Tatu,  of  California. 

Harry  E.  T.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  H.  Thompson,  of  Indiana. 

Donald  B.  Wallace.  Jr..  of  Indiana. 

Harry  Welner.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Winifred  8.  Weislogel.  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Virginia  A.  Weyres.  of  Wisconsin. 

James  W.  White,  of  Florida. 

Kenneth  D.  Whitehead,  of  Utah. 

William  M.  Woessner,  of  New  York. 

Robot  G.  Wright,  of  minols. 

The  follovrtng-named  Foreign  Service  stalT 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Raymond  B.  Benson,  of  New  York. 

Philip  W.  Carroll,  of  Maryland. 

Earl  Blake  Cox,  of  Washington. 

Robert  W.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 

Duncan  B.  M.  Emrich,  of  Nevada. 

Arnold  C.  Hanson,  of  Maine. 

Paul  B.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  F.  Lent,  of  New  York. 

Edward  B.  Brfagulre,  of  California. 

Harold  R.  Thaln.  of  Oklahoma. 

Fred  W.  Welty.  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Leland  C.  Altaffer,  of  Ohiou 

Leon  Kelston.  of  New  Yoik. 

Louis  L.  Klrley.  of  New  York. 

Boyce  E.  Powell,  of  Florida. 

Caslmlr  T.  Zawadzkl.  of  New  York. 

Wheaton  B.  Byers.  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  vice 
consul  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  oonsuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Dale  H.  Baker,  of  Arkansas. 

Warren  P.  Cleary.  of  Michigan. 

Joseph  O.  Bblan.  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  F.  McKay,  of  norlda. 

Jack  M.  Mangham.  cf  Virginia. 

WlUlam  C.  Mathers,  of  Virginia. 

Dorwln  M.  Wilson,  of  Indiana. 
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Robert  J.  Baker,  of  California,  a  I^irelgn 
Scrrlce  Reserve  officer,  to  l3e  a  Mcretary  In 
the  diplomatic  eervlce  of  tlie  United  States 
of  America.  (This  nomination  la  submitted 
for  the  purpoee  of  correcting  an  error  in 
the  nomination  as  submlUed  to  th»  Senate 
on  June  20,  1988,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate oa  July  10,  19S8.) 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

John  L.  Bender,  of  Virginia. 

F.  WlUardj  Calder.  of  Florida. 

David  li.  Ollslnn,  of  Virginia. 

liarcxis  J.  Gordon,  of  California. 

Jerome  W.  Orelner,  of  Michigan. 

George  T.  Kalarls,  of  Montana. 

Harrington  Llttell,  of  California. 

Seymour  X.  Nadler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  Ober,  of  Virginia. 

William  P.  Roessner,  of  New  York. 

Ted  M.  O.  Tanen,  of  California. 

John  H.  Ter  jellan,  of  BClnnesota. 

Robert  B.  Whlttlnghlll.  of  New  York. 

Poennc48TSBS 

ALABAMA 

Oeraldlne  T.  Forbus,  KeUyton. 

HAWAn 

Ge<Mrge  T.  Hara,  Honolulu. 

MONTANA 

Virgil  8.  Davis,  Anaconda. 


no  questlcm  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  his  election. 

I  have  conferred  with  both  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9,  1959 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland,  Jr.,  pastor. 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  Holy  Word  from 
wliich  we  are  able  to  receive  wisdom. 

Teach  us,  dear  Ood.  to  pray  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  pleasing  to  Thee. 

We  pray  earnestly  this  morning  for  Dr. 
Braskamp,  the  Chaplain  of  this  great 
body,  that  he  may  presently  be  restored 
to  health  and  active  duty  here  where  he 
serves  in  such  a  wonderful  way. 

We  pray  also,  Ood.  for  our  Speaker  and 
every  lawmaker  who  serves  with  him. 
Guide  them  and  give  them  the  wisdom 
that  can  be  gleaned  only  through  the 
leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Help  us  as  members  of  this  great  and 
precious  democracy  to  remember  our 
Government  leaders  and  men  in  high 
places  prayerfully  instead  of  critically. 

These  thanks  we  give  and  petitions  we 
make  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  5,  1959,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MEMBER-ELECT  WILLIAM  J. 
RANDALL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Wn.LiAM  J.  Randall, 
Member -elect  from  the  Fourth  District. 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  The  certificate  of  election  has 
not  arrived,  but  there  Is  no  contest,  and 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  RANDALL  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 


CUTS  IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS  AND 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
not  be  news  for  you  to  hear  me  say  that 
I  have  protested  and  will  continue  to 
protest  the  cuts  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Regtdar  Army  as  requested 
again  by  the  President.  I  have  been 
Introducing  for  5  years  amendments  to 
the  appropriation  bill  to  restore  these 
annual  cuts.  The  House  has  been  re- 
storing the  cuts,  but  the  executive  re- 
fuses to  allocate  the  money  to  execute 
these  acts  of  the  Congress. 

Now,  today,  on  the  first  page  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  advis(Ki  the  other  body  in 
writing  that  they  object  to  the  pres- 
ent budget  limitation  and  state  specifi- 
cally and  in  detail  the  reasons  for 
their  objections.  They  are  consistent 
with  their  personal  beliefs.  The  arm 
twisting  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  by  the  Executive  is  responsible  for 
the  impression  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  support  the  President  on  these 
cuts.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  they  do 
not.  These  cuts  must  be  restored.  I 
shall  introduce  the  necessary  amend- 
ments, and  I  know  the  House  will 
support  them. 


mittee  from  19M  to  1908.  He  was  an 
Army  captain  in  World  War  I  and  prior 
to  his  commission  we  served  as  members 
in  the  same  company  in  the  officers' 
training  camp  at  Fort  Sheridan.  He 
w£is  a  man  of  tremendous  ability  and  the 
heart  of  John  Tansey  was  as  big  as  the 
universe  itself. 

During  the  terrible  years  of  the  de- 
pression, when  everyone  was  suffering 
and  no  one  had  amr  money.  John  Tansey 
changed  his  last  dollar  into  10  dimes  and 
passed  these  dimes  to  10  persons  stand- 
ing in  the  long  lines  of  the  imemployed. 
That  was  John  Tansey. 

Chicago  has  lost  one  of  her  sons  that 
never  quite  can  be  replaced.  I  have  lost 
one  of  my  dearest  friends.  To  his 
brother  Harry,  to  his  widow.  Laurette, 
and  to  his  sons.  John  P..  Jr..  and  Robert 
F.  goea  my  deepest  sympathy.  To  these 
sons  I  would  say  that  the  last  time  I 
met  with  their  father  he  talked  of  these 
two  fine  young  men  and  of  his  great 
pride  in  them.  In  the  memory  of  their 
father  they  have  an  Uupirlng  and  price- 
less heritage. 


JOHN  P.  TANSEY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxoord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
word  has  Just  reached  me  of  the  passing 
of  John  P.  Tansey.  whose  brother, 
Harry,  has  well  and  faithfully  served  the 
House  for  many  years.  J<^n  P.  Tansey 
was  my  close  and  beloved  friend  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  it  is  my 
great  regret  that  word  of  his  death  In 
Chicago  reached  me  belatedly  so  that 
I  was  unable  to  attend  the  maas  at  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas  Church  and  to  accom- 
pany the  remains  to  the  burial  idaca 
at  Saint  Joseph's  Cemetery. 

John  P.  Tansey  was  secretarj  of  the 
Democratic  Cook  County  Central  Com- 


SUBCOMMTTTEES  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  each  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  permitted  to  sit  this  wedc  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  BASS  of  Teimessce.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  ttie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I 
hope  will  correct  gross  inequities  in  the 
Social  Secmrity  Act.  In  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  dvu-lng 
the  84th  Congress  it  was  made  possible 
for  a  disabled  worker  to  draw  his  social 
security  at  age  50.  In  the  law  the  word- 
ing is  like  this:  That  a  person  must  prove 
his  or  her  inability  to  engage  in  any 
substantial  gainful  activity. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  win 
amend  the  law  to  read : 

The  Inability  to  oontlniie  m  bla  normal 
and  iisual  type  of  work. 

I  have  found,  under  the  wmrding  of 
the  act  as  it  is  today,  many  people  who 
are  physically  disabled  to  perform  the 
type  worit  that  they  are  qualified  to  do 
in  order  to  make  a  living  are  ineligible 
to  draw  disability  benefits.  In  other 
words,  under  the  present  law  a  man  who 
has  been  a  brickmason  all  his  life,  for 
Instance,  may  still  be  physically  able  to 
operate  a  typewriter,  if  he  knew  how  to 
perform  office  wcM-k.  or  even  to  be  a  bird 
watcher.  In  this  case,  if  he  is  physically 
capable  of  doing  that  type  of  woit,  it 
has  been  ruled  that  he  Is  not  eligible 


for    disability    benefits    under    social 
security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  bill  will  be 
passed. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  McFAIJi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  1.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  ON  FEED  GRAINS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd. 

The  SPEAKTR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  announcement  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  of  this  year  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  reducing  price  sup- 
ports on  most  feed  grains  to  60  percent 
of  parity.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech 
on  the  House  floor  last  week,  this  will 
bring  about  grievous  new  losses  to  the 
American  farmer  on  his  1959  crop.  In 
my  own  State,  based  on  1958  crop  yields, 
it  will  mean  a  loss  of  nearly  $16  million. 
In  view  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  that  has 
gripped  the  farm  belt  under  the  present 
administration,  this  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
indeed  sad  news. 

On  Friday  of  last  week,  I  went  with  a 
group  of  my  colleagues,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  BRBEonro] 
to  Secretary  Benson's  office.  We  plead 
with  him  to  reverse  this  price-cutting 
action  and  to  restore  the  feed  ijrain  sup- 
port level.  It  is  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  the  present  law  that  feed-grain 
prices  be  kept  at  their  equivalent  value 
in  relation  to  corn  prices.  Since  Secre- 
tary Benson  refused  to  yield  to  our  plead- 
ings, I  am  Joining  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  today  in  Introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  restore  feed-grain  support 
levels  to  a  more  reasonable  point.  I  do 
hope  that  Congress  will  move  quickly  to 
pass  this  desperately  needed  legislation. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banlcing  and  Cunency  may 
have  permission  to  sit  during  general 
debate  in  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  Day. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]  . 


SISTERS  OF  THE  VISITATION, 
CORPORATE  POWERS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
4282)  to  supplement  and  modify  the  act 
of  May  24,  1828  (6  Stat.  383.  ch.  CXH). 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  corporate 
powers  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
of  Georgetown  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  addi- 
tion to  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  obliga- 
tions granted  to  and  Imposed  upon  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  corporation"),  of  Georgetown  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Act  of  May 
34,  ISiS,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation  of  Georgetown.  In 
the  District  of  Colimibla"  (6  SUt.  383,  ch. 
CXn,  Uttle  and  Brown's  edition),  the  cor- 
poration shall  have  the  power — 

(a)  to  appoint  a  board  of  trustees  or  a 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  such  number 
of  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  or  other  persons, 
as  may  be  desired;  and  to  appoint  a  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer  for  the  corpo^ 
ration: 

(b)  to  create,  establish,  and  operate  schools 
and  colleges  and  departments  of  learning  to 
be  connected  with  and  become  a  part  of  the 
corporation,  such  schools  and  colleges  to  be 
known  as  Georgetown  Visitation  Junior  Col- 
lege and  Georgetown  Visitation  Preparatory 
School  and  by  such  other  name  or  names  as 
may  be  appropriate;  and  to  appoint  a  dean 
or  principal  for  each  of  the  same,  and  such 
professors  and  teachers  and  other  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  and  to  dis- 
place any  of  them,  as  the  Interests  of  the  In- 
stitution may  require; 

(c)  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  happen  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  among  such 
trustees,  directors,  officers,  professors,  teach- 
ers, and  other  personnel; 

(d)  to  prescribe  and  direct  the  courses  of 
studies  to  be  pursued  at  such  schools  and 
colleges:  and  the  branches  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  subjects,  and  courses 
which  may  be  taught  In  such  schools  and 
colleges  are  the  following:  Philosophy,  natu- 
ral sciences,  mathematics,  history,  belles- 
lettres,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  li- 
brary science,  shorthand  and  typing,  and 
aUled  subjects: 

(e)  to  admit  any  of  the  students  In  attend- 
ance at  the  Georgetown  Visitation  Prepara- 
tory School  and  Georgetown  Visitation 
Junior  College,  and  such  other  schools  and 
colleges  so  established,  and  other  persons 
meriting  academic  honors,  to  any  degree  In 
the  faculties,  arts,  sciences,  and  the  liberal 
professions  to  which  such  persons  usually 
are  admitted  In  other  and  similar  schools 
and  colleges;  and  to  Issue  in  an  appropriate 
form  the  diplomas  or  certificates  which  may 
be  requisite  to  testify  to  the  admission  to 
such  degrees; 

(f)  to  establish  such  scholastic  boards  and 
offices  as  may  be  required  for  academic  op- 
eration and  direction  In  education; 

(g)  to  enter  Into  affiliation  agreements 
with  any  Institutions  of  learning,  within  or 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  avaUable  to  the  students 


of  such  institutions  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  corp(»ation  upon  such  terms  as  ar« 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  each  of  the  affiU« 
ated  Institutions: 

(h)  to  receive.  Invest  and  administer  en- 
dowments and  gifts  of  money  and  personal 
property  absolutely,  or  subject  to  piymenta 
by  way  of  annvilties  dvirlng  the  life  of  the 
donor,  for  the  maintenance  of  educational 
work  by  the  corporation  and  by  any  school, 
college,  department,  or  chair  thereof  now 
established  or  which  may  hereafter  be  created 
or  established  by  the  corporation. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  net  em- 
ploy Its  funds  or  Income,  or  any  part  thereof, 
in  banking  or  Insurance  operations,  or  for 
any  purpose  or  object  other  than  those  ex- 
pressed herein  and  in  such  Act  of  May  34, 
1828. 

(b)  The  limitation  with  respect  to  annual 
Income  from  real  estate,  contained  In  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
of  May  24,  1828,  shall  not  apply  hereafter  to 
the  corporation. 

Sbc.  3.  No  misnomer  of  the  corporation,  or 
of  any  of  ita  schools  or  coUeges,  shall  defeat 
or  annul  any  donation,  gift,  grant,  devise,  or 
bequest  to  or  from  the  corporation. 

Sbc.  4.  The  right  to  alter.  amenJ,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  or  any  part  thereof.  Is  herebj 
expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  18. 
strike  out  the  word  "Act"  and  Insert  tha 
w(»xl  "Enactment." 

The  coounittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  supplement  and 
modify  the  act  of  May  24,  1828  (6  Stat. 
383,  ch.  CXn),  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  corporate  powers  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Visitation,  of  Georgetown  tn  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  were  in- 
corporated by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1828 
because  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time 
there  was  no  general  incorporation  law. 
At  the  time  this  charter  was  granted, 
the  original  act  of  incorporation  merely 
stated  that  certain  named  individuals 
should  constitute  a  body  corporate, 
should  have  the  right  to  have  a  common 
seal  and  make  bylaws  and  to  sue  and 
be  sued  and  to  acquire  and  purchase, 
by  bequest,  gift  or  otherwise  land  and 
personal  property  with  a  limitation  on 
the  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  more  than  200  acres.  The  school  hu 
never  owned  more  than  approximately 
35  acres  and  it  is  doubtful  that  they  ever 
will. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  conduct 
two  schools  in  Georgetown  known  as  the 
Georgetown  Visitation  Junior  College 
and  the  Georgetown  Visitation  Prepara- 
tory School. 

The  only  pmiMse  in  this  legislation  is 
to  modernize  and  streamline  the  charter 
under  which  these  schools  are  now  oper- 
ating so  as  to  bring  them  in  pui-view  of 
other  schools  accredited  by  the  Middle 
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8t«tM  Assoolatlon  of  CollegM  and  Seo- 
ondary  Schools  and  the  American  A«- 
•oelatton  of  Junior  CoUegei.  the  Nft- 
tlooal  Commission  on  Aocredltlng . 

These  schools  are  required,  under  the 
provisions  provided  in  this  bill  and  the 
orttfteud  Incmrporation  act,  to  operate  as 
a  nonprofit,  educational  and  relifflout 
corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Z  now  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Auchzn- 

CLOMl. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  this 
legLslatlon.  We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
are  In  favor  of  it  and  we  hope  it  passes 
uncnimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  this  calls  for  no  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  obligational 
authority  now  or  In  the  future? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MCCORMACX]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  to 
the  members  of  that  subcommittee,  for 
the  action  taken  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  reporting  it  to 
the  floor  for  consideration;  also  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
all  members  of  the  full  committee  for 
their  prompt  action  in  reporting  the  bill 
to  the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINO  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  MATTERS  WITHIN 
ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  182,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1059,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
act:ng  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  thorough  studies  and 
Investigations  of  all  matters  coming  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee, 

Ssc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  or  any  subconunlttee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  precent  Congress  at  such 
tlm^s  and  places  within  or  without  the  con- 
tinantal  United  States,  Its  Territories,  and 
poMeHttons,  as  the  conunittee  may  deter- 
mine, whether  or  not  the  House  has  receseed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  to  administer  such  oaths,  and 
to  take  such  testimony,  as  It  deems  neces- 


sary. Subpenaa  may  be  iMued  under  the 
■if  nature  of  the  ebatnnaa  of  the  oommlttM 
axul  may  be  Mnred  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  ehalrman. 

Bao.  t.  The  eommlttee  may  report  to  the 
Rouse  at  any  time  during  the  present  Oon- 
greM  the  reiulta  of  any  atudlei  or  lUTMtiga- 
tloas  made  under  authority  of  this  reeolu- 
tion,  together  with  such  recommendations 
at  it  deems  appropriate.  Any  such  report 
which  it  made  when  the  Rouse  is  not  in  ses- 
sion shaU  b*  fUsd  with  the  Oisrk  of  ttas 
Rouse. 

With  the  following  committee  amend* 
ments: 

Page  1.  after  line  S.  insert  new  paragraph  as 
followa: 

"Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

Page  1.  line  9.  strike  out  "or  without." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  U 
the  usual  resolution.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oliio  [Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  has  the  imanimous  sup- 
ix)rt  of  all  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee.    I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMnTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  93  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Beaolved.  That  effective  from  January  S, 
1959.  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  sut>commlttee,  is  authorized 
to  make  studies  and  investigations  into  the 
following  matters: 

(1)  The  restoration  and  development  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  and  of  international  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products,  and  the  disposal  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended; 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  an  effective  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title  VI  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964; 

(3)  All  matters  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, use,  and  administration  of  the  national 
forests,  including  but  not  limited  to  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  program  for  general  public 
use  of  the  national  forests  consistent  with 
watershed  protection  and  sustained  yield 
timber  management,  and  study  of  the  forest 
fire  prevention  and  control  policies  and 
activities  of  the  Forest  Service  and  their 
relation  to  coordinated  activities  of  other 
Federal.  State,  and  private  agencies; 

(4)  Price  spreads  between  producers  and 
consumers: 

(6)  The  formulation  and  development  of 
improved  price  support  and  regulatory  pro- 
grama  for  agricultural  conunoditles;  matters 
relating  to  the  inspection  and  grading  of  such 
commodities;  and  the  effect  of  trading  in 
futures  contracts  for  such  conunoditles. 

(6)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
agricultural  programs  through  State  and 
county  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation committees  and  the  administrative 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  selec- 


tion, tlsotlon.  and  operation  of  sueh  ooa* 
mlttses: 

(7)  The  dsvslopmsnt  of  upstrsam  water- 
•hed  projects  authorlssd  by  Public  Law  IM. 
Eighty 'third  OongreM.  and  the  administra- 
tion and  dsvslopmsnt  of  watershsd  programs 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  666.  Ilghty-thlrd 
Congress,  as  amsndsd. 

For  the  purposes  of  luch  InTeatlgatlona  and 
studies,  the  oommlttes  or  any  suboommittss 
thereof  is  authorlisd  to  sit  and  aet  during 
th*  prsssnt  Congress  at  suoh  timsa  and  plaoss 
within  or  outside  the  Unltsd  BUtss.  wnsthsr 
the  House  has  receaed.  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  make  luoh  inspee« 
tlons  or  investigations,  and  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
duction  of  sueh  books,  records,  correspond- 
snoe.  memorandums,  papsrs.  and  documanta, 
as  it  deems  necessary.  Bubpenas  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  tbs  ehalrman  of 
the  committee,  or  any  member  ot  the  eom- 
mlttee designated  by  him,  and  nuy  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House  (or 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  is  not 
in  session)  at  any  time  diurlng  the  present 
Congrcfis  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  reoon) mendations 
sa  it  deems  advisable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  a,  line  35.  insert: 

"Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  U  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
conunittee  of  the  House." 

Page  8.  line  6.  strike  out  "or  outside". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLXJNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  resolution,  and  I 
now  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentl«nan 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resolution  as  amended  has  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  resolution 
on  this  side,  and  I  jrield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  AND  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS  LEGIS- 
LATION AND  AIRPORT  SAFETY 

Mr.  WIER.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  include  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  House  Res- 
olution No.  8  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
Legislature,  which  requests  Congress  to 
enact  railroad  retirement  and  unem- 
ployment benefits  legislation  as  incor- 
porated In  H.R.  1012.  This  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  6, 1959,  and  signed 
by  E.  J.  Chilgren,  speaker,  and  G.  H. 
Leahy,  chief  clerk,  has  my  wholehearted 
supi)ort  and  I  sincerely  hope  my  col- 


leagues In  the  Bouse  of  Repr«i«ntatives 
will  Join  me  In  pushing  for  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  muoh- 
needed  leglsUUon: 

Boosa  RaeoLvnoir  • 

Resolution    requesting   Congress   to   enact 

railroad    retirement    and    imem|)loymenl 

btnente 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  residents  la 
Minnesota  are  employed  by  railroads  and  are 
vitally  affsctsd  by  unsmploymsnt  and  re- 
tirement benefits  of  railroads:  and 

Whereas  H.R.  1012  would  provide  an  In- 
erssM  in  retirement  and  unemployment 
benefitt  to  employees  of  railroads: 

Whereas  we  are  Informed  that  the  retire- 
ment fund  for  railroad  employees  is  acta- 
arily  sound  and  that  the  Inereaao  in  retire- 
ment benefit  proposed  in  H.R.  lOia  would 
not  adversely  affect  that  fund  and  would 
not  result  In  Increased  cost  to  the  railroads 
or  their  employees:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  Congress  be 
requested  to  enact  HH.  1013  as  originally 
Introduced  without  amendments;  and  l>e 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  be  instructed  to 
mail  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Stata  of  Minnesota  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

E.  J.  CHn^cazN, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
O.  H.  Lbaht, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  irnder  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  also  to 
include  the  resolution  passed  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
March  3,  1959,  relating  to  Bethel  Air- 
port development,  which  was  forwarded 
to  me  by  Leonard  A.  Jolinson,  city 
clerk. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  general 
concern  felt  by  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
the  users  of  our  international  airport, 
and  the  general  Minnesota  public,  about 
a  matter  of  grave  importance  involving 
the  use  and  safety  of  our  airport  which 
originally  Justified  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Defense,  in  taking  the 
preliminary  steps  to  establish  the  Bethel 
Airport  25  miles  north  of  the  cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
RcsoLtmoN   Relating  to  Bethxl  Anrorr 

DSVXLOPMENT 

Whereas  the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  been 
vitally  concerned  with  the  Imposition  of  mili- 
tary uses  on  the  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  Met- 
ropolitan Airport  at  Wold  Chamberlain 
Field,  originally  established  for  civil  and 
commercial  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  growing  use  of  military  jet 
and  other  advanced  types  of  aircraft  in- 
creases the  potential  hazards  affecting  areas 
around  our  local  civil  airport  and  aggravates 
the  fears  of  citizens  created  by  crashes  oc- 
curring In  recent  years:  and 

Whereas  the  growing  needs  of  airport  fa- 
cilities for  the  military  services  continually 
intensifies  the  incompatibility  of  joint  civil 
and  military  use  of  local  alrporto:  and 

Whereas  these  problems  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Stata  of  Minnesota  in  providing 
for  land  acquisition  in  the  Bethel  area  for 
military  airport  purposes,  and  by  Federal 
agencies  in  approving  the  Bethel  Airport 
project;  and 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  undue  delay 
in  the  completion  of  said  Bethel  project: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Minneapolis.  That  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the    Congress   be    urged    to   take    aU   staps 


.  to  espedlto  the  oompletlon  of  the 
eoostruotlon  and  Installatlona  required  at 
the  nsw  Bethel  Airport. 

rurther,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Beerstary  of  the  Air  Foros.  and  to  saeh  Msm- 
ber  of  the  oongreeilonal  delegation  in  the 
Rouss  and  Senate  from  Minnesota. 
Pasaed  March  8, 1968. 

Oso,  W.  IfABTUrS. 

President  of  the  CounoU. 
Approved  March  8. 1069. 

P.    KCNNRH    PRSmSON. 

Mayor. 

LlONAIS    A.    JORNSON. 

City  Clerk. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINas  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  liiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which,  if  enacted  into 
law.  will  facilitate  the  early  construction, 
at  the  least  i)ossible  cost,  of  Federal 
buildings  in  the  large  number  of  com- 
munities scattered  across  the  Nation  for 
which  an  urgent  need  has  i>een  clearly 
demonstrated.  My  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiTHRow],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  subcommittee,  has  introduced 
an  identical  bill. 

This  bill,  in  essence,  would  repeal  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1926  while  retain- 
ing, however,  the  features  of  that  bill 
which  have  proved  to  be  workable  and 
essential  for  public  buildings  construc- 
tion. It  is,  in  short,  a  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  fully  familiar  with  the  public 
buildings  situation  but  for  the  record  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  submit  a  short 
history  of  the  pubUc  buildings  program. 

The  first  omnibus  Public  Buildings  Act 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  on  June 
6,  1902.  The  last  of  these  so-called 
omnibus  bills  was  passed  on  March  4. 
1913.  Then  as  a  result  of  World  War  I 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  entire 
building  constructiwi  program  was  sus- 
pended. Not  until  1926  was  a  bill  for 
public  building  construction  enacted  into 
law.  In  that  year  the  Congress  pttssed 
and  the  President  signed  a  bill  which  was 
to  become  known  as  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1926.  Prom  that  day  this  has 
been  the  basic  authority  for  direct  appro- 
priation construction  of  Government 
buildings. 

This  law  had  barely  begim  to  move 
Into  full  effect  when  the  country  was 
plunged  Into  the  great  depression  that 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  1929  and 
which  continued  up  imtil  the  advent  of 
World  War  n  m  1939.  During  this  de- 
pression period  most  of  the  public 
building  construction  was  done  under 
emergency  building  legislation.  This 
work  was  handled  by  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration.  During  World 
War  n  the  entire  building  program 
came  to  a  halt.  Thus  from  the  period 
of  1939  up  to  1949  no  work  of  any  im- 


portance was  aooompllshed  In  the  Fed- 
eral building  construction  program. 
During  this  same  period  the  activities 
Of  the  Oovemment  crew  by  leaps  and 
bounds  paralleling  the  tremendous  In- 
crease In  the  Nation's  business  activi- 
ties, complete  with  an  above  normal  In- 
crease In  population  during  the  war  and 
postwar  years.  As  a  result  the  Federal 
Government  found  Itself  with  a  highly 
inadequate  physical  establishment  to 
carry  on  its  multitude  of  activities  In 
an  efficient  and  businesslike  manner. 
In  1949.  the  Congress  enacted  the  Pub- 
lie  Buildings  Act  of  1949.  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  105  of  the  Slst  Congress  and 
It  further  enacted  Public  Law  162  of  the 
Slst  Congress.  Public  Law  105.  which 
in  essence,  provided  as  follows:  An  au- 
thorization of  $40  million  for  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  and  preparation  of  plans 
for  Federal  public  buildings  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  $30  million 
for  improvement  of  existing  federally 
owned  buildings. 

Public  Law  152  created  the  General 
Services  Administration  headed  by  an 
Administrator,  appomted  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Federal  Works  Agen- 
cy, the  Public  Buildings  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings,  among  others,  were  abol- 
ished and  their  functions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Services  Admin, 
istration. 

The  last  significant  change  in  public 
buildings  construction  law  came  about 
in  1954,  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
so-called  lease-purchase  program  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  expired  in 
July  of  1957  when  the  Congress  failed 
to  continue  it. 

The  brief  history  that  I  have  Just 
outlined  shows  that  for  a  period  extend- 
ing back  to  1929.  a  30-year  span,  there 
has  been  no  direct  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  either  to  carefully  examine  tiie 
public  buildings  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  enact  into  law  a  work- 
manlike procedure  that  will  bring  about 
a  building  program  that  will  benefit  all 
sections  of  the  coimtry.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  aims  to  accomplish 
that  purpose  and  I  believe  tliat  it  does. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  I  have 
inserted  a  short  explanation  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  bill  in  this  state- 
ment. 

The  bill  is  given  the  short  title  of  "The 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959."  It  grants 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
necessary  authority  to  construct,  alter, 
repair,  and  improve  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding authority  to  acquire  necessary 
buildings.  It  necessarily  grants  him 
authority  to  acquire  sites  for  these  pub- 
lic buildings  where  necessary.  The 
authority  granted  the  Administrator  in 
this  bill  is  in  this  respect  similar  to  his 
existing  authority  which  is  contained  in 
the  act  of  May  25,  1926,  and  other  pro- 
visions of  acts  relating  to  public  build- 
ings. For  the  purposes  of  this  bill  a 
public  building  is  defined  to  mean  any 
building  including  its  groimds.  ap- 
proaches, and  appurtenances  necessary 
for  the  fimctioning  of  a  Federal  agency 
with  certain  exceptions,  the  principal 
ones  being  buildings  on  certain  domain 
lands,  buildings  on  military  installations. 
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and  buildings  used  as  hospitals  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

SecUon  7  of  the  bill  represents  a  major 
change  In  the  present  law  on  direct  ap- 
propriation construction  of  public  build- 
ings. It  provides  generally  that  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  to  construct, 
alter,  or  acquire  any  public  building  If 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  acquisi- 
tion has  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  these  committees  detailed  pro- 
spectuses for  such  approval.  The  Ad- 
ii  ministrator  would  be  permitted  to  in- 
?  f  f  crease  the  cost  of  a  project  above  the  ap- 
proved cost,  but  not  to  exceed  10  percent, 
without  fiuther  approval  if  Increased 
construction  costs  require  it.  Further, 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  are 
authorized  to  rescind  their  approval  if  no 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  an  ap- 
proved project  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  project.  The 
Committees  on  Public  Works  are  pro- 
hibited from  approving  any  project  at 
any  time  when  there  are  more  than  15 
projects  which  have  been  approved  for 
more  than  1  year  and  for  which  appro- 
priations have  not  been  made,  imtll, 
either  by  rescission  of  approval,  or  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  appropriations 
are  made,  the  number  of  such  approved, 
but  unappropriated  for,  projects  be- 
comes less  than  15. 

The  bill  establishes  boundaries  within 
the  District  of  Colimibia  within  which 
the  Administrator  may  acquire  real 
property.  It  further  provides  that  in 
carrying  out  the  act  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  it  shall  be  done  as  nearly 
as  practicable  In  harmony  with  the 
L'Enf  ant  plan.  Authority  is  also  granted 
to  close  certain  streets  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  accordance  with  agreements 
entered  Into  with  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. These  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
substantially  the  same  as  existing  law  to- 
day. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  requirement 
of  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  un- 
completed public  buildings,  and  would 
permit  the  Administrator  to  perform  his 
functions  by  contract,  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  the  services  of  estab- 
lished architectural  or  engineering  cor- 
porations. Arms,  or  Individuals,  and 
would  require  that  he  keep  continually 
Informed  on  the  public  building  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Those  public  buildings  for  which  di- 
rect appropriations  were  made  in  the 
Independent  OfDces  Appropriations  Act. 
1959.  and  those  lease-piuxhase  projects 
specified  in  that  act  are  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  but  are 
to  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  presently  applicable  to  them. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  repeals  a 
nxmiber  of  laws  which  are  obsolete,  or  are 
in  duplication  of.  or  in  conflict  or  other- 
wise inconsistent  with,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  necessary  bin. 
I  believe  it  is  one  that  the  Cv^ngress  wants 
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and  that  the  people  want.  I  believe  this 
bin  sets  up  a  method  whereby  a  direct 
and  effective  program  of  public  building 
construction  can  be  brought  about  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  I  trust  that  when 
this  biU  Is  reported  out  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  brought  to 
the  floor  of  this  House,  it  wiU  receive  the 
support  of  all  those  Members  who  are 
anxious  to  once  again  activate  a  pro- 
gram that  is  now  badly  in  need  of  a  stim- 
ulus. This  bill  wiU  give  the  public  build- 
ings program  in  this  country  the  impetus 
that  It  now  requires. 


PRICE  OF  GRAIN  SORGHUMS 
Mr.  BREEDING.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
\manlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  am:  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  rise  and  make  a  few  re- 
marks in  behalf  of  legislation  which  I 
and  other  Members  are  Introducing  to- 
day in  support  of  feed  grain  prices  other 
than  com. 

Last  Friday.  March  6,  a  delegation  of 
17  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  or 
their  representatives,  met  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  his  office  to  pro- 
test the  action  taken  by  the  Department 
of  lowering  price  supports  on  barley, 
oats,  and  grain  sorghums  far  below  their 
actual  feed  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  grain  sor- 
ghum area,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture stated  flatly  that  the  $1.52  grain 
sorghum  figure  would  not  be  Increased. 
This  means  that  the  only  hope  we  have 
for  saving  farmers  from  economic  dis- 
aster Is  to  ask  Congress  to  change  the 
formula  upon  which  the  feed  grain  price 
support  is  figured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  feed  grain  price  sup- 
port should  be  related  directly  to  corn 
through  the  comparative  feed  value  of 
the  commodities. 

However,  seven  other  factors  were  also 
considered  by  Mr.  Benson  In  arriving  at 
the  $1 .52  figure  for  grains.  It  Is  obvious, 
Mr.  SpMJcer,  that  the  feed  value  rela- 
tionship did  not  receive  the  weight  Con- 
gress intended  it  should. 

Therefore.  Congress  should  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  In  consider- 
ing other  factors  and  direct  him  to  rely 
more  upon  the  feed  value  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  price  support  for 
corn  is  $1.12  a  bushel,  or  $2  per  hundred- 
weight. Inasmuch  as  grain  sorghums 
have  95  percent  of  the  feed  value  of  com. 
the  support  price  should  be  around  $1.90 
per  hundredweight 

Yet.  the  Secretary  fixed  the  support  at 
$1.52 — a  reduction  of  31  cents  from  the 
1958  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bankers  throughout  the 
Southwest  are  refusing  to  make  produc- 
tion loans  In  view  of  the  lower  support 
price.  The  bankers  are  convinced  the 
$1.52  price  la  lower  than  production 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lower  price  will  mean 
economic  disaster  for  many  farmers. 


Therefore,  Mr.  ^;>ealcer.  I  am  sure  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted  by  this 
Congress  to  set  feed  grain  prices  in  com- 
parative relation  to  their  feed  value  to 
com. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  some  remarks  that  I 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
March  6. 1959. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Mr.  Secretary.  thl«  meeting  with  you  to- 
day U  to  dlsctiM  recently  announced  feed 
grain  price  aupporte  for  1W». 

AU  of  theae  Members  wtu}  are  here  today 
or  represented  here  today.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  are  Interested  in  these 
prices.  We  feel  that  it  U  a  price  support 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Some  of  the 
Members  here  represent  barley  producing 
areas,  others,  oats  production  areas,  and  I 
myself  represent  a  grain  sorghum  area.  I 
come  from  an  arid  part  of  the  United  SUtes 
where  we  have  very  Uttle  choice  In  the 
selection  and  growth  of  agricultural  crops. 
Principally,  my  area  grows  wheat  and  grain 
•orghum. 

I  have  had  many  letters  from  constituents 
and  organizations  In  my  district  protesting 
your  announced  price  support  of  $1.62  for 
grain  sorghums  for  1969.  Just  this  mom« 
ing  I  had  a  wire  from  tha  sacretary  of  tha 
Southwest  Irrigation  Association,  which 
speaks  for  hundreds  of  dryland  farmers  and 
some  3,000  Irrigation  fanners.  In  protest  of 
this  price.  Also.  I  have  had  similar  wires 
from  the  chambers  of  commerce,  other  civic 
clubs,  and  many  individuals  in  protest  to 
this  price. 

I  Uve  on  a  farm  myself,  and  my  two  sona 
operate  my  holdings  in  Morton  Coimty, 
Kans.  Knowing  the  conditions  that  exist, 
and  the  cost  of  operating,  we  all  are  seriously 
interested  In  these  prices. 

In  connection  with  the  19&9  support  prices 
for  feed  grains  as  recently  announced,  I 
believe  the  following  questions  are  per- 
tinent : 

1.  ¥rhy  were  grain  sorghunu  subjected  to 
a  cut  of  approximately  18  percent  whUe 
com.  for  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
producers,  enjoyed  better  than  a  6-peroent 
increase  In  the  support  price? 

a.  How  does  the  Department  Jiistlfy  a 
support  price  of  81.12  per  bushel  for  com 
against  approximately  88  cents  per  bushel 
for  grain  sorghums?  Both  weigh  the  sams 
number  of  pounds  to  the  bvishel  and  both 
have  approximately  the  same  feed  value. 

3.  Does  the  Department  take  into  con- 
sideration the  freight  and  marketing  differ- 
entials in  the  fixing  of  support  prices  on 
these  two  comparable  grains?  The  large 
com-produclng  States  are  also  large  live- 
stock-feeding SUtes  and  much  closer  to  ter- 
minal markets  for  both.  Producers  of  grain 
sorghums  do  not  enjoy  thU  advantage  of 
location. 

4.  In  fixing  theae  prices,  does  the  Depart- 
ment take  into  account  these  relative 
factors: 

(a)  That  our  major  com-produclng  areas 
are  that  because  they  enjoy  abundant  an- 
nual predplUtlon,  enough  in  fact,  to  per- 
mit them  to  produce  a  wide  range  of  crops. 
That  in  contrast  the  bulk  of  our  grain  sor- 
ghum production  comes  from  the  semiarld 
sections  where  producers  have  Uttle  or  no 
choice  aa  to  what  they  plant. 

(b)  Com  production  Is  no  longer  subject 
to  planting  restrictions,  whereas  wheat  is 
produced  under  a  strict  penalty-loaded  acre- 
age allotment  plan.  Because  of  the  produc- 
tion restrictions  Imposed  by  nature  and  the 
production  restrictions  Imposed  by  law.  Is  It 
fair  then  to  further  penalias  the  wheat- 
grain  sor^um  farmer  through  the  medium 
of  price?  ^    

Mr.  Secretary,  this  Is  not  a  request  to  re- 
duce the  announced  price  of  com.  but  to 


lutrosss  tlw  price  of  other  faed  grains  In 
line  with  com  based  on  relation  of  feed 
value  and  alao  save  farmers  of  the  grain 
■orghum  area  from  economic  disaster. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  NKW  FEDERAL 
BUILDING.  SPRINGFIELD.  ILL. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEABZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  Federal 
building  for  Springfield,  the  capital  of 
Illinois.  For  the  past  10  years  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  imder  consideration  a 
proposal  to  build  a  new  building  in 
Springfield  to  house  the  mnleral  agen- 
cies which  are  scattered  all  over  the  city. 
These  agencies  occupy  rental  quarters, 
which  are  In  some  cases  expensive  and 
Inadequate. 

Some  time  ago  I  requested  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  conduct 
a  survey  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  each  year  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  rental  facilities  in 
Springfield.  This  survey  revaaled  that 
a  total  of  $323,422.34  was  spent  last  year. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Government  continue  its  plans  to 
construct  a  Federal  building  at  an  early 
date. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  General 
Services  Administrator  to  acquire  and 
erect  a  suitable  building  for  use  as  a 
U.S.  post  o£Qce,  a  Federal  court  build- 
ing, and  for  other  Federal  offices.  In 
accordance  with  plans  and  specifications 
approved  by  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  and 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts. 

Under  this  bill,  the  savings  of  rent 
through  construction  of  such  a  building 
would  be  $300,000  a  year,  or  $6  million 
over  a  20-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping  that  the 
administration  will  move  forward  with 
the  Federal  building  construction  and 
that  the  building  at  Springfield  will  be 
one  of  the  first  orders  of  business. 


DISCLOSURE      OP     EXPENDITURES 

BY      MEMBERS      OF      CONGRESS 

TRAVELINO  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro&«  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  require 
full  disclosure  of  expenditures  of  Gov- 
ernment and  counterpart  funds  by 
Members  of  Congress  traveling  In  over- 
sea areas. 

The  bill  provides  that  within  30  days 
after  the  return  to  the  United  States 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House, 
he  or  she  must  file  a  statement  of  ex- 
penses,   including    an    accounting    of 
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counterpart  funds  used,  either  with  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admhiistra- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminlstra^on. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism in  the  Congress,  and  rightly  so,  of 
secrecy  in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Last  3^ear  I  supported  whole- 
heartedly the  so-called  right-to-know 
bill,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the 
problem  of  secrecy  in  the  executive 
branch. 

But  what  about  Congress?  Surely 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  how 
much  Members  of  Congress,  and  per- 
sons accompanjrlng  them,  spend  on 
oversea  Junkets  and  the  purpose  of 
these  expenditures.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  any  Meml}er  would 
object  to  scrutiny  of  his  spending  for 
any  purpose  from  public  funds. 

Now  before  anyone  tries  to  argue  that 
this  matter  of  secrecy  with  regard  to 
expenditure  of  public  funds  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  overseas  has  already 
been  resolved,  let  me  say  emphatically 
that  it  has  not  been  resolved. 

A  distinguished  former  Member  of  this 
body,  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Utah,  tried  his 
best  to  lift  the  lid  of  secrecy  on  this 
spending  last  year,  at  least  as  far  as 
counterpart  fimds  are  concerned.  An 
amendment  he  of[ered  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958— Mil.  12181— was 
adopted  by  the  House  to  require  in- 
dividual statements  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  on  the  spending  of 
counterpart  funds. 

However,  when  the  bill  came  back 
from  the  conference  committee  his 
amendment  had  been  watered  down  to 
the  extent  that  It  was  practically  mean- 
ingless. 

As  adopted  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee and  Congress,  this  provision  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  provides  only 
that  the  total  itemized  expenditures  of 
foreign  currency  by  each  committee  and 
subcommittee  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional RiCORO. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  reports 
submitted  under  this  provision,  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  page  2905  of  the  Febru- 
ary    24,     1959,     CONGBKSSZONAL     RECORD. 

These  reports  do  not  provide  the  infor- 
mation to  which  the  pubUc  is  entitled. 
Elxpenditures  by  individual  Members  are 
not  itemized  either  as  to  appropriated  or 
counterpart  fimds. 

I  am  confident  that  Members  who  feel 
trips  overseas  are  important  and  in  the 
public  interest  have  nothing  to  hide.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  they  will  lend 
their  support  to  my  bill  and  that  it  will  be 
speedily  enacted,  because  surely  these 
Members  would  not  want  to  deny  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  knowledge  as  to 
how  they  spend  public  funds  in  foreign 
countries.     

WHERE  TERROR  REIGNS 
Mr.  BENTLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rsoohd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  Life  magazine  contained  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Where  Terror  Reigns." 
The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Just  who's  running  this  country,  anjrway? 

Is  it  the  legal  government,  elected  by  the 
citizens,  or  is  it  an  invisible  government  of 
hoods,  thugs,  gangsters,  terrorists,  and  mur- 
derers? 

The  question  is  raised  anew  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Sidney  Saul,  owner  of  22  Brooklyn 
Jukeboxes,  before  the  McClellan  committee. 
Three  thugs  from  one  of  Jlnuny  Hoffa's  paper 
unions,  seeking  a  cut  on  Saul's  take,  slugged 
him  xintU  his  nose  was  bent  "like  a  horse- 
shoe."    He  surrendered. 

This  sounds  like  the  treatment  Hungarian 
patriots  get  in  the  dungeons  of  secret  police 
cells.  But  it  happened  In  America,  in  Its 
biggest  city.  In  a  public  place  (a  luncheon- 
ette called  Wagon  Wheels),  and  was  ob- 
served by  others  who  dared  not  Interfere. 
They  knew  who  was  boss. 

An  uniuual  occurrence?  Hardly.  Last 
week  Life  showed  In  detaU  how  the  national 
crime  syndicate  muscles  In  on  numerous  es- 
sential services,  from  garbage  collecting  to 
towel  supplies — and  especially  Jukeboxes, 
easy  to  control  and  easy  to  damage.  And 
last  week  Ralph  Kelly,  an  Elgin,  ni.  Jukebox 
operator  whose  Income  was  cut  from  $14,000 
to  $7,000  whei^  gangster  Rocco  Pranno  became 
his  partner,  IolI  cowering  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee,  too  terrified  to  talk.  The 
sinister-looking  Pranno  was  right  beside  blm. 
"This  is  a  tragic  state."  said  Senator  Sam 
Eaviif.  Ja..  as  KeUy  refused  to  testify,  "when 
a  man  in  the  shadow  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
cringes  in  fear."  Pranno,  another  witness 
testified,  had  threatened  to  put  cement 
weights  on  Kelly's  legs  and  drop  him  in  the 
river. 

Terror  Is  nothing  new  in  the  world. 
Neither  Is  crime.  What  Is  new.  in  the  land 
of  the  free,  is  terror  and  crime  organized  on 
such  a  staggering  scale  that  its  overlords 
even  hold  their  own  secret  conventions  (as 
at  Apalachin,  M.  T.  on  November  14,  1957) 
and  pass  their  own  laws  (one  member,  whose 
sentence  was  death,  waited  shuddering  in  the 
garage  until  he  learned  that  it  had  been 
commuted  to  a  $10,000  fine  for  trespassing 
somebody's  Jukebox  shakedown  territory ) . 

That  convention  was  flushed  out  only  by 
the  accident  of  a  State  policeman's  curiosity 
at  the  sudden  Influx  of  expensive  cars.  But 
the  accident  revealed  frightening  facts  about 
America's  health,  strength,  and  seciuity.  It 
revealed  that  a  conspiracy,  as  secret  as  the 
Communist  underground  and  certainly  aa 
dangerous,  was  operating  without  any  of  the 
surveillance  and  penetration  which  has  all 
but  dertroyed  the  latter.  The  delegates 
came  from  aU  parts  of  the  land,  even  from 
Cuba  and  faraway  Italy.  But  nobody  was 
following  them.  Nobody  knew  what  they 
were  up  to.  All  the  vaunted  crime  detec- 
tion agencies — city.  State,  Federal — were 
equally  in  the  dark  and  made  to  look  equally 
Impotent  and  foolish. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  years,  but  a 
complacent  public,  conditioned  by  a  pros- 
perity, expense-accotmt.  taz-dodglng  psy- 
chology, seemed  to  think  the  rich  racketeers 
were  simply  smarter  than  themselves,  and 
even  gave  them  a  sort  of  envlotis  admiration. 
Local  ofllcials,  whose  poUtlcal  boeses  had  al- 
liances with  the  underworld,  shut  their  eyea. 
Federal  oflldals  either  lacked  authority  to 
break  this  invisible  government  or  ducked  it 
as  too  toug^  to  tackle. 

At  long  last  Attorney  General  WUUam 
Rogers  Is  doing  something  about  It.  He  haa 
set  up  a  special  equad  of  prosecutors  to 
go  after  the  top  100  leaders  of  this  syndicate. 
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and  li  pUnnlnff  alio  to  vm  tht  ft&tltniit 
laws  M  •  tpcolal  wMpon  acainat  tham  (for 
axaxnpia.  whara  ttoay  haTa  monopollaad  gar- 
bafa  oollaetlni) .  But  OongraM  ouf ht  to  fo 
furthar  than  thla  with  approprUtiona  and 
lagtolatloa  for  a  parmanant  program  of 
taatbtutlng,  atthar  by  tha  TUt  or  loma  naw 
acanoy  aaalgnad  to  panatrata  tha  orima  oon- 
•plraoy  aa  afflolanUy  aa  tha  FIX  haa  aUaady 
pinatratad  ttafl  Oomnunlat  oonaplraey. 

Ivan  that  will  not  ba  anouih.  Whan  tha 
paopla  thamaalTaa  drop  thair  tndlffaranoa 
and  rlM  up  la  anftr  aialaat  this  intolarabla 
rottanaaii— wh«a  th«  K«lph  Xallyi  of 
AmartM  not  only  havt  tha  eourftM  to  talk 
but  to  itrlka  baok  at  tha  goena  of  Meffa  and 
of  Apalaahln,  than  thara  will  ba  a  propar 
aniwar  to  tha  quHtlon  i 

Juit  whel  running  thj  eountry.  anywayf 

X  think.  Mr.  •ptftktr.  thftt  tht  Amtr- 
loan  pMplt  art  bMomlni  Juatly  Mouitd 
•iftlMt  tht  rtvtlaUoni  of  organlMd 
erimt  Mid  wldMprtftd  oorrupUon  that 
%t%  btlDff  txpoMd  by  an  invMUgaUng 
oommlttM  of  thii  Oongrau.  Z  call  upon 
tho  Judiciary  Commlttoo  to  eomldor  lag- 
iNlaUon  which  would  pormlt  tlthor  tho 
Ftdtral  Bureau  of  InvMtigaUon.  aa  aug- 
gaatod  by  the  editorial,  or  another  Qov- 
emment  agency  to  take  direct  action 
agalnat  thla  organized  criminal  conspir- 
acy. I  alao  call  upon  our  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  available  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  combat  this  evil  which  is 
no  less  a  threat  to  our  American  way  of 
life  than  the  international  Communist 
menace. 


URBAN    RENEWAL 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  a  report  on  urban 
renewal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  Dallas,  this  study  of 
the  urban  renewal  program  is  appro- 
priate to  other  cities  and  urban  areas 
In  other  congressional  districts. 
Thb  XTKban  Rcnxwal  Pbocwam,  Mat  2.  1958 

Admittedly  Dallas  has  need  for  Improve- 
ment of  acme  homes  and  other  buildings, 
and  perhaps  whole  areas.  Most  cities 
throughout  the  nation  have  such  problems. 
Urban  renewal,  the  improvement  of  homes 
and  neighborhoods,  is  approved  and  ap- 
plauded by  everyone.  Many  cities  are  now 
engaged  In  alum  clearance  and  rehabUltatlon 
through  local  private  and  public  initiative 
without  Federal  aid.  The  leasons  to  be 
learned  from  these  urban  renewal  progranxs 
and  the  others,  using  Federal  funds,  are 
QXilte  dear.  From  these  lessons  all  can 
benefit. 

Since  Congress  acts  as  the  city  council  for 
Waahington,  D.C..  for  S  years  I  have  been, 
in  effect,  a  councilman  studying  an  urban 
renewal  program  In  progress  in  Washington. 
In  addition,  we  study  other  projects  through- 
out the  Nation  as  part  of  the  houaing  bills. 

Even  earlier.  I  was  a  realtor,  land  developer 
and  builder,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  city,  conforming  to  city  reatrictions  on 
building  and  developing.  I  am  Interested 
in  urban  renewal  by  natural  inclination  and 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  A  Member  must 
study  the  effects  and  size  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  fulfill  his  oath  to  uphold  tha 
Constitution.  I  seriously  doubt  (1)  tha 
consUtutlonality  of  this  law.  and  (2)   that 


tha  Vadaral  OoTarnmant  oan  afford  urban 
ranawal  axpandltiuw. 

Zn  Oongraaa  X  ohfm,  vote  on,  and  report 
to  tha  oltlsana  of  Dallu  County  tha  lagU- 
latloa  ooaaldarad,  tha  Federal  ancroaobmant 
upoB.  and  tha  vlolatloa  of  paraonal  and 
•tataa  righta,  tha  booadoggta  and  poliUoal 
tradaouta,  tha  haaty  aad  wasteful  spandlag. 
ICy  Intaraat  In  Frdaral  aaalatanea  propaina 
waa  sharpened  by  tha  attack  upon  Dallas 
by  a  Oallfomla  MapraaanUtlva  who  aeeused 
Dallaaltaa  of  gralibiag  graadtly  for  Federal 
money  for  tha  fifth  district.  This  arronaoui 
attaok  WM  anawared  and  laid  to  rest  on 
only  one  tHi— tha  faots, 

"na  faots  and  doeumantary  avidanoa  en 
urban  renewal  arn  hare  preaented  la  aavaral 
parte  I 

1,  me  federal  aad  lUlt  urban  renewal 
lawi, 

i,  linlnent  domain— of  the  rliht  and  use. 

i,  The  relocation  problem  (of  people  at* 
fected  by  urban  rDnawal) . 

4.  Ooat  and  tlm^  factors. 

5.  A  eonstructlva  plan— hew  to  do  it  lo- 
cally. 

The  question  Ix  how  beat  to  do  tha  Job. 
Do  it  wa  oan,  I  am  oonfldent.  In  tha  spirit 
of  Texas  and  Dallas,    As  our  mayor  aald: 

"Dallaa*  greateNt  reaouroa  Is  Ito  people. 
Dallas  will  remain  bright  baoauaa  of  Ita  peo- 
ple." 

My  hope  la  to  aea  that  Job  dona,  and  dona 
wall,  for  our  community,  even  to  set  an 
example  for  othats  who  face  the  same  grave 
problems.  Everyone  in  Dallaa  has  a  part,  if 
only  aa  taxpayer. 

Those  who  doubt  the  Job  can  be  done  lo- 
cally might  listen  to  Representative  Chaslks 
VXTRSXLL,  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
oonmiittee  responsible  for  iirban  renewal: 

"Mr.  Chairman  •  •  •  what  I  am  ques- 
tioning la  the  necesstty  of  forcing  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  continue  this  program  (ur- 
ban renewal)  that,  in  my  Judgment,  and  I 
believe  in  the  Judgment  of  meet  of  thoae 
who  underatand  It.  never  should  have  been 
started  In  the  first  Instance. 

"It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  average  small 
cities  or  the  larger  cities  of  the  Nation  gen- 
erally are  more  able  to  build  their  own  Im- 
provements tlum  is  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment, which  haa  had  to  undergo  the  ex- 
pense of  financing  the  recent  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  war,  and  now  has  to  maintain 
the  moat  expenalve  military  force  we  have 
ever  had  to  have  in  peacetime,  becauae  of 
world  conditions,  and  the  Russian  threat  of 
communism. 

"It  is  unfair  to  extort  taxaa,  so  to  speak, 
from  millions  of  people  who  are  housing 
themselves,  and  llnanclng  their  own  places 
of  business,  and  force  them  to  contribute  to 
cities  all  over  the  land,  hundreds  of  milaa 
distant  from  the  taxpayer. 

"It  is  the  responsibility,  so  to  apeak,  of 
the  officials  In  tho  city  halls  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  mayors,  the  aldermen,  the  city 
commissioners,  and  tha  taxpayers  to  take 
care  of  their  own  community  and  houalng 
needs.  All  cities,  with  the  cooperation  of 
their  oitiaens,  should  take  care  of  their  own 
needs,  and  in  the  end  will  make  the  most 
progreaa.  The  citisena  and  public  officials 
who  t\im  to  the  Oovernment  deaden  thair 
own  morale  and  the  morale  of  the  citiaana 
of  the  community." 

For  those  who  say  we  mvist  competitively 
get  all  the  money  back  from  Uncla  Sam  that 
we  can,  I  quote  President  Eisenhower: 

"The  completely  spurious  argxunent  is  fre- 
quently advanced  that  becauae  the  Federal 
Oovernment  akima  off  so  much  of  the  val- 
uable tax  revenue,  it  must,  aa  a  conse- 
quence, bear  mora  of  the  local  expenditure. 
This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
If  local  communltlea  do  their  Job,  then 
there  will  be  no  need  for  additional  oen- 
trallaad  revenues  for  nationwide  subsidies  of 
an  essentially  local  character;  and  we  wiU 


avoid  tha  oartaln  pitfalls  of  extrema  eaa* 
tralisation. 

"Very  frankly,  I  firmly  ballave  that  tha 
army  of  partons  who  urge  greater  and 
greater  oantrallsation  of  authority  and 
greater  and  greater  dapandanoa  upon  tha 
Federal  Traaaury  ara  raally  mora  daagaroua 
to  our  form  of  govammant  thaa  any  asur> 
aal  threat  that  oaa  poaalbly  be  arrayed 
against  us,  I  reallae  that  many  of  the  peo* 
pie  urging  suoh  praottce  attempt  to  sur- 
round thair  particular  propoaal  with  faaolad 
aafaguards  to  protMt  tne  future  freedom  of 
the  Individual.  My  own  eonvlotloa  is  that 
the  very  fact  that  they  feel  the  need  to  sur- 
round thair  propoaal  with  legal  safeguards  Is 
In  ttaalf  a  eogent  argument  for  the  defeat  of 
the  prapeoal." 

Defore  any  referendum,  X  hope  these  mat* 
tern  will  be  carefuMy  itudled  by  all  Dallaa 
reeldenta,  Thla  material  Is  Intended  to  be 
of  some  help. 

VNa  uw 

The  pamphlet,  "Federal  Laws  Authorlaing 
Arslatanee  to  Slum  Olearanee  and  Urban  Ke- 
newal"  contains  the  nujor  pertinent  Federal 
atatutas  involved,  Including  public  houilag 
(pp,  74-78)  and  FMA  mortgage  Insurance  for 
rehabilitation  and  oonatructlon  of  privately 
owned  homee  (pp.  64-TS).  A  helpful  sum- 
mary la  contained  on  tho  page  following  the 
table  of  oontenu.  The  Federal  loan  and 
capital  grant  program  for  land  clearance 
operations  ( title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1M0 
as  amended)  which  would  be  applicable  to 
the  project  under  dlscxission  in  Dallaa,  is 
contained  on  pages  3-35. 

The  mechanics  under  the  Federal  law  are: 

1.  The  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, bypassing  the  appropriationa  proc- 
ess of  Congress,  lends  money  (currently  at 
3>4  percent  interest)  to  a  local  authority 
authorized  to  accept  Federal  aid  to  msks 
preliminary  studies  (sec.  109,  Federal  law). 

2.  The  URA  similarly  lends  additional 
money  for  detailed  planning  of  a  ixx>Ject. 

3.  The  URA  lends  large  sums,  to  acquire 
by  condemnation  under  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  otherwise,  land  and  buUdlnga 
now  belonging  to  private  citizens  and  used 
for  their  booiea  and  buslnessea. 

4.  The  local  authority  generally  demollshea 
and  clears  all  the  structures  from  the  proj- 
ect area. 

6.  The  cleared  land  is  then  offered  for  sale, 
generally  at  tremendous  loss,  for  reuse  by 
other  private  cltixens  for  sites  for  their  busi- 
nesses and  homes. 

e.  The  loss  (the  difference  between  what 
the  cleared  land  will  bring  when  reaold,  and 
the  cost  of  acquisition,  demolition,  prepara- 
tion for  reuse,  plus  aU  project  overhead)  Is 
made  up  by  the  taxpayers.  One-third  of 
the  loss  la  paid  by  taxpayera  in  thair  local 
taxe»,  as  a  so-called  local  grant-in-aid  (sec. 
104,  Federal  Uw).  The  other  two-thirds  U 
paid  by  taxpayers  in  their  Federal  taxes. 

That  Federal  control  and  dictation  foUOW 
Federal  aid  is  abundantly  clear.  For  as- 
ample,  section  109  on  pages  IS  and  16,  de- 
tails instructions  for  wage  payments  accord- 
ing to  the  United  SUtes  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  Washington  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
by  which  local  officials  must  abide,  and  from 
which  wage  setting  there  is  no  appeal,  no 
court  protection.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
prosecutor.  Jury  and  Judge. 

"Aids  to  Your  Community"  lUts  the  pro- 
grama  of  the  Houalng  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  (HHFA),  an  attractive  preaentation, 
and  explains  Um  program  more  readably. 
The  problem,  planning,  financing,  housing 
for  displaced  families  (public  housing  and 
FHA  assisted  private  housing)  and  commu- 
nity facilitlea  help  (streets,  sewers,  schools, 
etc.)  ara  presented.  LoU  of  Federal  aid 
la  offered. 

An  HHFA  newa  releaaa  outUnlng  the  aeren- 
point  workable  program  and  tha  Dallaa 
"Uttle  Mexico"  project,  glvaa  credit  to  OaUaa 


for  having  the  Nation's  first  noafederally 
Mslated  urban  renewal  project.  Dallas  al- 
ready haa  a  tradition  to  maintain. 

The  Taias  urban  renewal  law  (eh.  SM, 
Oeneral  and  ■pedal  Laws  of  Tssas,  55th 
Legislature)  Is  the  set  enabling  Tens  oom- 
mxalttee  to  participate  under  tha  Federal 
urbaa  reaewal  law.  Hie  law  beoaate  effee- 
tive  August  It.  IMT.  The  emUMat  domain 
seoUons  are  quite  algalfioaal  (lee  especially 
sec.  10  on  p.  11  e(  the  Teaaa  Uw  aad  see.  I 
of  this  sUtement). 

Frivate  owBerahlp  of  property  ts  a  baalt 
right  to  be  jealously  guarded,  aa  we  do  per- 
sonal freedoas.  We  are  moot  aware  of  thU 
when  eonfroated  with  the  power  of  enUnent 
domain,  by  whloh  law,  property  ean  be  eoa- 
damned  and  taken,  Baa^e  preteellOA  ta  given 
Indlvlduala  by  the  fifth  amendaaeat  to  the 
Oonetltutlen  whieh  aaya  (I)  ''Me  person  shall 
•  •  •  be  deprived  of  •  •  *  preberly  with- 
out due  prooeaa  of  lawi  (I)  aoc  aaall  private 
property  be  taken  for  publla  use,  without 
[usi  compensation."  The  Oonitltutlon  thus 
aaeuree  protection  of  Indlvlduala  and  minor- 
lUes  from  aujority  rule. 

The  gupreme  Court  upeet  title  protection 
In  1954  In  reinterpreting  the  trsditlonal  ap- 
plication of  eminent  domain.  Zn  this  oaae, 
m  a  distrlet  ooxirt,  tha  owner  of  a  depart- 
msnt  store  ehaUenged  the  validity  of  the  act 
which  glvea  the  local  redevelopment  author- 
ity the  right  to  condemn  property  whieh  la 
not  substandard  or  alum  property  merely 
bccaiue  the  property  is  part  of  an  overaU 
redevelopment  plan.  The  Supreme  Court 
then  upheld  thla  right  to  take  property  be- 
cause in  its  concept  of  public  welfare  "the 
valuea  it  represents  are  spiritual  as  weU  aa 
physical,  aesthetic  as  well  as  monetary.  It 
Is  within  tha  power  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  tliat  the  community  should  be 
beautiful  aa  well  as  healthy,  spacious  as  well 
as  clean,  well-balanced  as  well  as  carefully 
patrolled."  Losing  your  property  through 
eminent  domain  because  of  someone  else's 
Judgment  of  these  valuea  aeenis  quite  con- 
trary to  the  fifth  amendment.  Further,  this 
decision  means  that  the  courts,  generally  the 
final  repository  of  the  peoples'  rights  against 
arbitrary  action  of  the  leglslatxire,  are  not 
available  to  thoae  whoae  property  is  taken 
and  destroyed  for  redevelopmont  purposes. 
The  remedy  is  in  the  legislature  wiiich  may 
impose  whatever  restrictions  cm  redevelop- 
ment auttiorities  It  may  deem  necessary.  So 
the  Court  seems  to  switch  the  historic  rolea 
of  legislature  and  Judiciary. 

As  the  district  court  said :  "W«  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Congreaa,  in  legislating  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  haa  no  jwwer  to  au- 
thorize tha  aeiaxxre  by  eminent  domain  of 
property  for  the  aole  purpose  of  redeveloping 
the  area  according  to  Its,  or  its  agents'.  Judg- 
ment of  what  a  well-developed,  well-balanced 
neighborhood  would  be.  This  lonotints  to  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  for 
unreviewable  power  to  seise  and  sell  whole 
sectloiu  of  the  city." 

A  congressional  eommlttaa  then  com- 
mented about  the  inequltlea  and  Injustloea 
involved. 

The  Urban  Land  Institute  edltorlaliaed  on 
this  new  Supreme  Court  appiicfttion  of  emi- 
nent domain,  police  power,  pubUo  welfare, 
and  public  purpose  rather  aagely,  summarla- 
ing  the  scope  of  legislative  determination. 

Later,  the  Richmond  News  Leader  took  "A 
Hard  Look  at  Redevelopment"  declaring 
"private  property  is  losing  ita  Importance." 

Very  significant  are  the  decisions  of  tha 
supreme  courts  of  Florida  and  OeorgU.  both 
of  which  declared  eminent  domain  in 
urban  renewal  to  be  unconstitutional  ac- 
cording to  their  respecUve  BUta  oonstltu- 
Uons.  While  OeorgU  modified  ita  constitu- 
tion, the  basic  reasoning  of  the  supreme 
court  decision  was  not  altogetiier  set  aside. 


Finally,  th«  stateaieats  of  Marshall 
Heights  residents  demonstrate  the  unfalmesa 
and  inequity  of  this  appUoatloa  of  eminent 
donuUa. 

Aaother  eumple  whloh  Ulustrates  ths  la- 
equiues  of  smlAsnt  doaiala  is  provided  by 
the  Washlagtoa  reaewal  ageaoy  whloh  took 
propertv  from  oae  private  buslaess  (Itaad- 
ard  OU)  aad  traaaf erred  It  to  aaother  (aa 
auto  parts  dealer), 

The  major  daager.  therefore,  U  the  taking 
of  private  property  for  private  uss, 

•■AOATioif  Am  muo  Roveme 
Reieeatlon  houslni  Is  a  baalo  requirement 
of  the  urban  renewal  law.   The  seven  part 

workable  program  requeste  *'the  city's  plans 
for  reloesttng  famlllsa  to  be  dlsplaeed  by 
alum  elearanoe," 

There  are  two  bailc  types  of  hduilng  avail- 
able) (1)  private  eonstruetlen  through  FNA 
Insured  mertgagesi  (i)  publle  houalaf. 
eaUtlng  or  new  units,  eonstructed  with 
Federal  money.  The  PRA  help  (bm.  IM) 
U  speeifleally  designed  for  help  whenever 
urban  renewal  Is  Involved  or  whenever  any 

Kvemment    action    results    In   displacing 
mUlee  (FNA,  sec.  991). 

Fubiio  houitng,  the  other  alternative,  may 
be  used  to  relocate  famlllM,  either  In  edit- 
ing or  la  aew  housing  units.  The  Mousing 
Law  of  1949  eeUblished  urban  renewal  aa 
title  I  and  Fubiio  Hpiwing  aa  title  m.  In 
practice  tha  two  are  eloaely  linked,  as  the 
eongreaslonal  bearings  show,  almoat  by  defi- 
nition. 

Dallas  now  has  6,873  publle  housing  units. 
At  the  national  average  of  30  percent  yearly 
ttunover  Dallas  would  have  1,900  units  avail- 
able per  year  for  dislocated  families  as  new 
occupants.  Further,  there  is  a  remarkable 
connection  t>etween  urban  renewal  and  more 
new  public  housing  units.  The  attached 
list  shows  some  urban  renewal  projects  by 
location  and  date  and  the  new  public  hous- 
ing imita  which  were  contracted  for  shortly 
thereafter.  That  thla  may  be  more  than  co- 
incidental la  docximented  by  the  Chattanooga 
case.  The  mayor  was  given  assurance  from 
insurance,  banking,  and  real  estate  leaders 
that  private  enterprise  stood  ready  to  supply 
the  necessary  houalng.  Tet  the  fieldman 
of  the  HHFA  stated  that  they  first  must  file 
an  application  for  1 ,000  public  housing  units 
before  they  could  qualify  tot  urban  re- 
newal funds  (see  p.  1002.  congressional 
hearings.  Appropriations  Committee).  This 
lias  been  variously  caUed  the  "entering 
wedge,"  the  "shoehorn,"  the  "Idackjack,"  or 
"the  trap."  whereby  urban  renewal  is  used 
aa  the  entree  for  public  housing. 

Tsxas  law  prohlblU  the  use  of  the  rede- 
veloped land  for  public  housing,  but  tliis 
does  not  prevent  the  construction  of  public 
housing  on  other  sites.  The  net  result  could 
be  Dallas  being  forced  into  the  position  of 
reluctantly  accepting  more  public  hoiising 
in  order  to  get  the  Federal  money  for  urban 
renewal.  Federal  aid  means  Federal  con- 
trol. This  is  the  lesson  taught  by  experience. 
Welfare  programs  by  Federal  Ooveriunent 
are  replete  with  "administrative  determina- 
tions" or  "decisions." 

Why  not  have  public  housingf  The  les- 
sons  learned  from  approximately  one-half 
miiiion  units  do  not  make  a  pretty  picture. 
The  inherent  weaknesses  of  public  housing 
are  sociological,  economic,  and  political.  The 
attached  exhibito  dearly  aUU  the  oaae  (19 
through  31). 

The  Dallas  pubUo  housing  figures  are 
rather  interesting.  The  unused  subsidy  of 
9668,000  raises  the  question.  Are  theae  units 
presently  housing  the  families  In  direct  need, 
for  whom  the  projects  were  intended? 

Some  conmunitiea  have  alrecMly  decided 
against  pubUo  bousing.  Attaeiwd  are  tha 
artidea  recounting  these  em>ressions  of  dis- 
approval of  pubUc  housing  in  other  looaU- 
tles.  Shreveport.  La.,  slum-property  ownera 
promised  to   clean   up   their  properties:   a 


Katehex,  Mies.,  alderman  applauded  the  re- 
jections of  the  direct  dole  from  govammeat: 
a  Rookford,  111.,  aldermaa  pointed  out  thai 
public  housing  eosts  more  to  eonstruet  thaa 
private,  and  the  newspaper  declares  Federal 
money  shouldn't  be  taken  Just  beeause  iV% 
available;  the  High  FoUit  Interprlaa  edi- 
torial on  Federal  bousing  says  "eoelaUsm  Is 
socialism"  snd  Federal  housing  does  more 
harm  than  good;  the  louth  Navea  (lUch.) 
Tribune  edltorlallaes  that  ths  city  eommla- 
slon  reicued  the  city  from  a  welfare  project 
of  great  sxpenM  and  entanglement  la  re- 
jMtIng  nubile  heuslai.  nteaa  arfuiM&ti 
are  doubly  applloable  to  publle  houalng  and 
to  urban  renewal  with  or  without  public 
housing, 

There  are  Inherent  dangen  la  publle  houa- 
lng unthoufht  of  by  the  averafe  oltlien,  Thli 
Is  brought  out  by  a  former  ehalrmaa  of  a 
houalng  authority  hUnaelf.  Further  proof 
U  aeen  In  the  fact  that  a  number  of  former 
eieeutlve  dlrMters  of  publle  houalng  author- 
itiN  are  now  la  priaoa,  laeludlat  tha  former 
directors  of  Houston,  OalvsstoaTLos  Angeles. 
Centra  Oosta  County,  Calif.,  and  othera. 

ooer  AMB  nisi  pacroaa 

Coat  and  time  factors  are  moot  revealing 
in  the  study  of  urban  renewal.  The  eoet 
la  truly  fantaatto,  almost  without  limit. 
Practically  every  community  throughout  the 
Nation  has  older  buildings.  Svary  building 
ages,  and  aome  have  the  built-in  weakneeeea 
of  faulty  construction.  Inspection,  repair, 
and  rehabUltatlon  are  needed. 

No  matter  who  foota  the  bill  the  cost  of 
oompiete  and  Immediate  urban  renewal 
would  be  pn^ibltlve,  so  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitation  must  be  accomplished  grad- 
ually. The  cost  must  be  spread  equitably. 
And  thla  coetly  program  is  added  to  a  long 
list  of  existing  programs  of  aU  lilnds  at  all 
levels  of  government  demanding  heavy  ex- 
penditures of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  Treasiiry  isn't  Just  broke;  it  has  one- 
fourth  trillion  dollars  lees  than  nothing.  It 
is  a  tricky  Job  in  fiscal  management  Just 
to  pay  current  operating  expenses  of  Oov- 
ernment. Only  the  borrowing  powa  of  Oov- 
ernment makes  possible  the  continuation  of 
the  deadly  overspending  spree.  Federal  bills 
are  to  be  paid  from  future  revenue,  gam- 
bling on  the  continued  high  income  of  tax- 
payers. Simultaneously  Congress  adds  to  tha 
Federal  spending  to  help  the  financially 
drained  taxpayers  from  wlx>m  the  money  la 
taken.  Any  sign  of  local  financial  trouble 
is  the  signal  for  more  Federal  spending  with 
little  thought  that  the  aid  distributed  must 
first  be  taken  from  the  same  people  in  taxes. 
So  the  burden  Increases.  (Tax  cuta  could 
be  substituted  for  Federal  spending.) 

The  cost  of  urban  renewal  authorised  to 
date  approaches  92  billion.  The  administra- 
tive expenses  are  running  approximately  S5.- 
730,000  a  year  and  increasing.  The  public 
housing  bonds  as  of  March  1967  total  a2,268.- 
733,000.  The  yearly  cost  to  taxpayers  who 
must  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on  these 
bonds  is  1103,446,406.  This  means  that  the 
taxpayers  over  the  40-year  program  will  pay 
97,737,866,200  for  projecta  which  originally 
ooat  82.2  bUUon. 

The  Federal  grant  contribution  to  urban 
renewal  will  be  two- thirds  of  writedown  or 
loss,  the  difference  between  the  resale  or 
reuse  price  and  the  expenses  of  acquisition. 
demolition,  and  clearing.  This  writedown 
of  two-thirds  will  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of 
Dallas  aa  Federal  taxpayers  and  one-third 
by  cltixens  of  DfUlas  as  local  taxpayers.  And 
almost  no  one  escapes  being  a  taxpayer. 

The  slum  clearance  or  land  preparation  is 
Just  the  start  of  heavy  expenses  for  the  local 
community.  True,  if  the  Job  must  be  done, 
the  cost  must  be  borne.  Tet  the  very  cost- 
liness is  all  the  more  reason  for  trying  to 
cut  every  corner,  to  exeroise  Judgment  and 
discrimination  in  how  best  to  do  the  Job. 
Other  oosta  include  the  relocation  housing 
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that  win  be  added,  either  privately  or  pub- 
licly through  public  housing,  the  latter  ap- 
proach again  on  the  taxpayer.  Some  of  the 
folly  of  governmental  Invasion  of  private  en- 
terprise may  be  seen  In  castles  In  the  air 
applicable  to  public  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal. 

The  flacal  danger  can  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  If  comnrunltles  sought  all  the  Federal 
money  available  under  existing  law,  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  to  go  around,  not  with 
printing  presses  running  ceaselessly.  The 
competitive  Inducement  to  States  and  com- 
munities to  eeek  and  bid  for  this  money  post- 
pones realistic  appraisal  of  the  facts,  and 
heightens  the  potential  danger  of  complete 
socialism. 

The  write-down  or  shrinkage  of  value 
which  occasions  the  Federal  loan  and  grant 
l8  subject  to  serious  question  In  Itself.  Why 
the  excessive  drop  In  value  when  raw  land, 
strategically  located,  le  cleared  and  ready  for 
use.  Oenerally,  the  availability  for  a  higher 
use  should  enhance  the  land  values  stiffl- 
ciently  to  offset  the  cost.  At  the  least,  an 
appreciable  write-down  suggests  some  ques- 
tion of  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  urban 
renewal  authority's  setting  a  reuse  value  not 
In  conformity  with  the  highest  and  best  use 
of  the  land.  Misuse  of  land  ia  always  re- 
flected in  lower  value. 

Another  financial  danger  is  the  windfall, 
tlie  heavy  profit  which  might  be  made  by  in- 
dividuals in  the  private  development  after 
purchase  of  the  land.  Profit  in  free  enter- 
prise is  one  thing  but  profit  off  the  taxpayer 
is  another.  Existing  cases  (see  eminent  do- 
main sec.  2)  show  the  Inequities  already  oc- 
ciirrlng.  Would  it  not  be  possible  under  this 
law  to  buy  up  older  areas,  as  older  downtown 
sections,  sell  them  under  eminent  domain 
valuations  with  the  possibility  of  tidy  profit, 
then  buy  them  back  from  the  turban  renewal 
authority  at  a  written  down  price,  to  rede- 
velop and  make  a  handsome  profit? 

The  time  factor  of  Federal  urban  renewal 
la  another  drawback  which  is  unlike  the 
Texas  and  Dallas  spirit  of  performance. 
Even  if  the  people  of  Dallas  were  to  overlook 
the  unconstitutional,  financial,  and  Govern- 
ment administration  aspects,  there  would  be 
the  same  old  story  of  redtape  and  delay.  For 
example,  local  Initiative  built  a  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  highway  in  the  time  that  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  preparing  and 
signing  forms.  In  Washington  it  took  7 
years  to  get  an  urban  renewal  project  under 
way  (exhibit  41).  Admittedly,  this  may  lie 
longer  than  some,  but  the  pattern  is  there. 
It  Just  isn't  the  Dallas  pattern  of  doing  busi- 
nesa.  In  fact,  it's  worth  a  chuckle  Just  to 
thih^  of  our  first  citizen.  Mayor  Thornton, 
tryli^  to  put  up  with  Federal  forms,  endless 
consultations,  and  bureaucratic  determina- 
tion from  Washington.  No,  the  Texas  spirit, 
seen  in  Bob  Thornton,  and  the  cut  of  all  Dal- 
las citizens  la  In  performance.  In  "get  the 
Job  done — now."  It's  one  thing  for  the  scope 
of  the  Job  to  slow  us  down;  it's  entirely  an- 
other to  be  delayed  by  redtape. 

CONSTKUCnVK    PtAN    AND    BtTlflCAXT 

The  Job  of  urban  renewal  in  Dallas  can  be 
done  locally,  even  the  most  ekeptlcal  must 
agree.  The  proof — ^the  accomplishments  of 
the  people  of  other  cities  who  have  met  and 
overcome  terrific  slum  problems — without 
Federal  aid.  What  other  commimltles  can 
do.  Dallas  can  do.  Indeed,  Dallas  already  la 
the  pioneer,  gaining  nationwide  recognition 
for  the  "Little  Mexico"  project,  the  first  of 
its  kind  accomplished,  without  Federal  funds. 
LefA  not  abandon  our  leadership.  Even 
without  this  success  In  our  background  Dal- 
las can  match  or  outdo  the  efforts  of  those 
cities  listed  In  the  "Blueprint  for  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation"  as  the  Tale  of  7  Cities, 
which  are  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  Char- 
lotte, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Newark,  and  Kan- 


aaa  Olty.     These  projects  here  mentioned 
were  without  Federal  money. 

Take  Charlotte.  N.C.,  for  example.  As  of 
today  12.000  residences  have  been  rehabili- 
tated (10,000  batlurooma  were  added).  Two 
thousand  buildings  could  not  be  saved  and 
were  demolished,  at  the  owners'  eziMnse. 
Meanwhile  the  city  did  its  part  by  paving  86 
miles  of  streets,  adding  street  lights,  and  pro- 
viding playgrounds,  parks,  and  other  needed 
Improvements.  Two  thousand  families  were 
relocated  In  privately  owned  homes,  rehabil- 
itated or  new.  Two  thousand  new  private 
housing  units  were  built — all  of  this  without 
Federal  aid.  Note  also  the  financial  Impact 
with  Increased  revenue  to  the  city.  There 
are  expenses,  but  urban  renewal  also  gener- 
ates revenue. 

The  New  Orleans  story  is  much  the  same, 
so  18  the  Los  Angeles  story  and  the  others — 
each  without  Federal  aid.  In  fact,  the  cases 
where  there  was  no  Federal  aid  involved  sug- 
gest that  the  other  areas  getting  Federal 
aid  could  have  done  it  on  their  own. 

The  case  of  Memphis,  Tenn..  Is  another 
example  of  the  local  people — bankers.  In- 
surance men,  builders,  realtors,  and  citizens 
doing  the  Job — without  Federal  aid,  and 
without  eminent  domain.  The  power  of 
eminent  domain,  the  taking  of  private 
property,  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  used 
in  virban  renewal,  where  owners  are  given  a 
chance  to  participate.  True,  they  must  be 
told  to  clean  up,  sell,  or  have  the  city  clean 
it  up  at  the  owners'  expense.  The  result  is 
greatly  increased  property  value  so  the  owner 
can  hardly  object.  Even  in  cases  where 
property  does  not  conform  to  the  xoning  re- 
quirements, the  owner  can  be  given  a  chance 
to  abate  the  nonconformance  through  re- 
modeling or  removal  of  the  building,  still 
retaining  the  land  ownership.  The  property 
is  not  taken  awny  without  his  having  a 
chance  to  participate. 

In  Gadsden,  A1&.,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  no  right  of  eminent  domain  was  used  in 
redeveloping  a  rundown  area.  Neither  did 
this  city  have  a  proper  housing  code  or 
proper  enforcement  (compared  to  Dallas). 
City  teams  talked  to  owners  about  rehabilita- 
tion. When  the  owners  refused  to  clean  up 
the  elum-llke  property,  the  city  teams  went 
directly  to  the  property  tenants.  Each  ten- 
ant was  asked  if  he  wanted  a  new  home  In  a 
nearby  re£identlal  development  to  be  built 
with  FHA  financing  under  section  221.  When 
most  tenants  signed  up  the  realtor;,  builders, 
mortgage  men  and  bankers  went  to  work.  A 
lovely  new  development  was  completed.  The 
tenants  moved  into  the  new  homes.  The  old 
shacks  were  left  vacant.  The  owners  then 
agreed  to  cooperatft. 

The  definition  of  bad  housing  and  what  can 
be  done  about  It  Is  meaningful  to  property 
owners,  as  outlined  In  the  pamphlet,  "The 
Real  Estate  Man  and  Housing  Reform." 
Another  good  summary  of  a  positive  program 
without  Federal  aid  is  described  in  the 
Washington  Star  article  entitled  "Realtors 
Have  a  Plan  for  Better  Housing."  Their  way 
is  neighborhood  conservation  carried  out 
by  private  enterprise.  It  requires  area- 
wide,  communltywlde  planning  embracing 
a  good  housing  code,  proper  zoning,  a  suit- 
able assessment  and  tax  structure,  health 
and  safety  code  with  the  necessary  enforce- 
ment inspection.  This  is  simply  good  city 
operation,  something  luiderstood  by  Dallas 
people  and  their  officials. 

Two  pamphlets  put  out  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  entitled  "Urban  Development 
Guidebook"  and  "City  Planning  and  Urban 
Development"  further  outline  the  necessary 
program  to  accomolish  urban  renewal — and 
without  Federal  aid.  although  such  aid  is 
recognized  as  available.  The  need  for  private 
enterprise  and  local  Initiative  has  been  re- 
discovered by  the  residents  of  Gary,  Ind.,  who 
have  offered  for  sale  Duneland  Village,  a 
complete  public  housing  development  of  166 


units.  Upon  the  sale  of  public  housing  these 
advantages  would  accrue:  (1)  Revenue  ...cm 
the  sale  would  be  realized,  (3)  Stop  further 
Federal  subsidy  using  the  taxpayers'  money, 
(8)  The  profwrty  would  start  to  pay  its  full 
share  of  local  taxes,  (4)  The  morale  of  occu- 
pants would  be  greatly  boosted,  no  longer 
ashamed  over  others  helping  to  pay  the  rent, 
(5)  And  no  political  worry  over  being 
evicted  if  their  salary  is  increased. 

Section  408  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
permits  a  resolution  or  ordinance  by  the  city 
council  or  a  referendum  by  the  citizens  to 
call  for  the  liquidation  of  a  project.  The 
city  would  then  negotiate  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  project  will  be  sold  by 
the  public  housing  authority  to  the  highest 
bidder  after  public  advertisement.  The 
bonds  supporting  the  project  would  be  re- 
paid and  any  receipts  above  the  indebtedness 
would  be  paid  to  the  city  and  Federal 
treasuries. 

CONCLUSIOM 

Urban  renewal  is  a  local  problem,  concern- 
ing local  property,  and  local  property  owners. 
The  local  citizens,  as  property  owners  and 
taxpayers,  also  foot  the  bill  In  every  Instance. 
"That  government  la  best  beset  that  Is  closest 
to  the  people"  is  no  empty  axiom.  0\ir 
mayor  and  city  council  backed  by  local  Judg- 
ment can  better  solve  our  local  problems 
than  the  distant  Federal  Government. 
Further.  Federal  aid  weakens  local  govern- 
ment, costs  more  to  do  the  same  Job,  and 
violates  the  individual  and  States'  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

We  shouldn't  try  to  tranrfer  our  problems 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  solution.  The 
Federal  Government  will  accept  them  always 
and  try  to  do  the  Job;  this  is  the  politically 
expedient  thing  to  do. 

In  our  conscientious  recognition  of  the 
need  for  sl\mi  elimination,  a  view  we  all 
share,  we  mui>t  beware  of  dubtous  means  to 
a  very  Justifiable  end. 

The  matter  of  Federal  regulation  following 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  be  raisunderstood  by  some  In  Dallas. 
Just  as  in  Washington.  So  let  me  point  out 
examples  of  controls  we  must  accept:  (1) 
Forced  Integration  is  part  of  public  housing, 
so  the  Court  has  ruled;  (2)  the  wage  rates  on 
urban  renewal  land  clearance  will  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  not  by  local  people 
or  the  local  economy,  and  there  Is  no  legal 
recourse  from  such  wage  predetermination. 
These  are  Just  two  examples  of  imposed 
control. 

I  believe  the  acceptance  of  Federal  money 
for  pvu-ely  local  projects  to  be  wrong.  So  I 
opp>ose  this  use  of  Federal  money.  Can  I 
take  any  other  course  than  to  oppose  what 
I  think  wrong?  If.  in  fact.  Federal  aid  U 
wrong  and  thoae  who  think  it  is  wrong  faU 
to  oppose  it,  what  Is  our  Nation's  future? 

As  I  see  It.  the  truth  U  the  Job  will  be 
done  locally.  It  la  Just  a  question  of  recog- 
nizing responsibility  and  properly  labeling 
what  must  be  done,  and  then  doing  It.  This 
will  require  responsible  property  owners  (and 
responsibility  accompanies  ownership) ;  It 
will  require  a  courageous  mayor  and  city 
council;  It  will  require  an  understanding  and 
willing  citizenry. 

All  these  ingredients  of  success  Dallas  has, 
no  less  than  any  other  city.  We  can  do  the 
Job  locally,  without  Federal  aid. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PRCX3RAM 

Mr.    LANOEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I«  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANOEN.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Joining  certain  of  my  colleaffues  by 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  Increase 
the  amoimt  of  funds  made  available  for 
the  special  milk  program  for  fiscal  1950 
to  cover  expected  deficits,  as  well  as  for 
fiscal  1960  and  1961.  to  provide  for  the 
larger  school  enrollments  which  these 
years  will  bring. 

Under  the  extension  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1054,  which  covers  this  and 
the  succeeding  2  fiscal  years,  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $75  million  annually  were 
made  available  for  this  protn'am.  How- 
ever, it  has  recently  been  brought  to 
our  attention  that  no  less  than  38  States 
are  facing  deficits  for  this  fiscal  year 
under  their  present  allocation.  With  the 
Increased  numbers  of  children  enrolled 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  the  next  2  years  will  bring,  even 
greater  deficits  will  be  forthcoming  un- 
less we  prepare  now  for  them. 

Under  the  proposal  which  I  am  today 
Introducing,  an  additional  $5  million  will 
be  made  available  for  this  program  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
This  will  cover  the  present  deficits.  The 
proposal  would  then  also  amend  the 
present  allocation  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  in  fiscal  1960  and  $15 
million  in  1961  to  provide  for  the  In- 
creased enrollments  for  which  we  must 
be  prepared. 

The  special  milk  program  Is  a  good 
program.  Since  Its  Inception  in  1954,  it 
has  provided  increased  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  nursery,  elementary,  and  second- 
ary schools,  as  well  as  those  in  child 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  chil- 
dren, with  increased  amounts  of  milk  to 
satisfy  their  health  needs.  In  1954, 
almost  450  million  half  pints  were  con- 
sumed. In  1956,  this  consumption  was 
increased  to  more  than  1.394  million  half 
pints.  And  this  year  over  2  billion  half 
pints  will  be  consumed  under  the  plan. 

We  must  provide  for  this  Increase  in 
both  children  and  milk  consumption,  for 
unless  we  do,  this  fine  program  will  be 
severely  curtailed  to  the  extent  that 
States  will  be  required  to  tell  their 
schools  and  camps  to  decrease  the 
amotmt  of  milk  provided  for  their  chil- 
dren. And  the  health  of  these  children 
demands  this  milk. 

Not  only  is  the  special  milk  program 
a  good  program  from  the  aspect  of  the 
health  of  our  children,  it  is  a  successful 
program  with  regard  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try and  our  dairy  products  surplus. 
Taken  together  with  the  school  lunch 
program,  it  represents  3.5  percent  of  all 
the  fluid  milk  consumed  by  our  nonf  arm 
population.  The  choice  we  have  to  make 
is  whether  we  want  to  continue  to  en- 
courage this  drinking  of  milk  by  our 
schoolchildren  or  use  the  money  to  pur- 
chase surplus  dairy  products  under  pres- 
ent price-support  programs. 

Because  this  program  benefits  both 
our  schoolchildren  and  our  dairy  indus- 
try, I  respectfully  urge  the  early  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment. 


eraOULD  PUBLIC  HOUSINO  BONDS 
BE  TAX  EXEMPT,  WHILE  FARM 
CREDIT  BONDS  ARE  REQUIRED 
TO  PAY  TAX? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  McDONOUaH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  called  the  attention  of  Ccmgress 
to  the  glaring  tax  loophole  created  by 
federally  assisted  public  housing  financ- 
ing and  pointed  out  the  public  housing 
authorized  in  the  proposed  housing  bill 
could  result  in  a  tax  windfall  of  over  $1 
billion  for  wealthy  investors. 

Today  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  which  public  housing 
financing  is  privileged  to  enjoy  over 
other  programs  which  the  Congress  has 
set  up  and  in  which  the  Congress  takes 
great  pride.  I  refer  to  five  Federal 
agencies  which  sell  their  own  securities 
in  the  private  investment  market  but  not 
on  a  tax-exempt  basis.  I  hope  Members 
of  Congress  from  farming  districts  will 
give  earnest  consideration  to  this  prob- 
lem because  three  of  the  five  Federal 
agencies  affected  are  farm  credit  agen- 
cies: namely,  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  banks  for  cooperatives, 
and  the  Federal  land  banks. 

Last  year,  calendar  year  1958,  sales  of 
federally  assisted  public  housing  secviri- 
ties  in  the  private  investment  market 
totaled  $1,856,964,000.  That  includes 
both  short-term  note  and  long-term 
term  bond  financing.  That  huge  volume 
of  financing  was  done  on  a  tax  exempt 
basis  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
basis  of  the  credit  was  a  pledge  of  Federal 
credit. 

Last  year,  calendar  year  1958,  sales 
of  Federal  intermediate  credit  bai^ 
securities  in  the  private  investment  mu- 
ket  totaled  $1,560,300,000.  Those  securi- 
ties were  short-term  notes  with  3-  to  9- 
month  maturities.  Even  though  these 
securities  represented  credit  of  a  Federal 
agency  they  all  had  to  be  sold  on  a  tax- 
able basis.  Why  should  federally  as- 
sisted public  housing  securities  enjoy  a 
tax  exempt  privilege  status  in  competi- 
tion with  the  taxable  securities  of  this 
fine  agency  in  seeking  the  private  in- 
vestors' dollars? 

Last  year,  calendar  year  1958,  sales 
of  the  banks  for  cooperatives  securities 
in  the  private  investment  market  totaled 
$329,500,000.  Those  seciulties  were 
notes  with  7-  to  9y2-month  securities. 
Why  should  the  securities  of  this  fine 
FNederal  agency,  which  must  sell  its  secu- 
rities on  a  taxable  basis,  have  to  compete 
for  funds  in  the  private  market  with 
federally  assisted  public  housing  securi- 
ties sold  on  a  tax-exempt  basis? 

Last  year,  calendar  year  1958,  sales  of 
Federal  land-bank  securities  in  the  pri- 
vate investment  market  totaled  $800  mil- 
lion. Those  securities  consisted  of  both 
short-term  notes  and  bonds,  with  matu- 
rities ranging  from  6  months  to  12  years. 
Again  we  have  a  fine  Federal  agency 


selling  its  securities  on  a  taxable  basis  In 
competition  with  tax  exempt.  fedeinUy 
assisted  public  housing  securities.  Why 
do  we  permit  such  unfair  competitive 
advantage  to  continue? 

The  other  two  Federal  agencies  which 
finance  In  the  private  market  and  have 
to  sell  their  own  securities  on  a  taxable 
basis  promote  private  enterprise  hous- 
ing. These  are  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks,  and  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  Members  interested  in 
the  private  enterprise  ai^roach  to  hous- 
ing will  find  the  situation  here  most 
interesting. 

Last  year,  calendar  year  1958,  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  sold  $808  million 
of  their  securities  in  the  private  mar- 
ket—all on  a  taxable  basis.  Maturities 
ranged  from  6  months  to  5  years.  These 
taxable  securities  had  to  compete  in  the 
private  market  for  the  investors'  dollar 
with  the  tax  exempt  federally  assisted 
public  housing  Issues. 

Last  year,  calendar  year  1958,  under 
the  secondary  market  operations  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
sales  of  taxable  securities  In  the  private 
market  for  this  function  totaled  $1,100 
million.  Maturities  rangel  fnxn  3 
months  to  10  years,  it  ia  the  same  story. 
Taxable  securities  of  another  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  agencies  having  to  com- 
pete with  tax  exempt  federally  assisted 
public  housing  issues. 

Think  of  It.  The  $1.85  billion  of  feder- 
ally assisted  tax  exempt  public  housing 
financing  almost  equalled  the  $1.9  billion 
combined  total  of  the  financing  of  the 
two  Federal  agencies  which  liave  to  do 
their  financing  on  a  taxable  basis  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  assist  private  enterprise 
housing. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members 
I  am  siunmarizing  the  above-mentioned 
financing  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Program 

SecurltiM 
isBiMd,  1968 

TazBtatosor 
aecoritiee 

PabUc  boosiDK 

Farm: 
Federal     tnt«rmediate 

$i,8s«.ge4.ooo 

1,660,300.000 

829,500,000 
800,000,000 

808,000,000 
1, 100, 000, 000 

Tax  exempt. 
Taxable. 

Banks  (or  coopcrstives. 

Federal  land  banln 

Private  housinf;: 
Federal     borne     Uwn 
banks , 

Do. 
Do. 

De. 

Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (aeo- 
ondary  market) 

Do. 

Unfortunately  the  Congress  cannot  do 
anything  about  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
existing  federally  assisted  public  housing 
securities  or  about  those  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  already  signed  Federal  as- 
sistance contracts.  However,  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  approve  any  additional  public 
housing  authorization,  the  Congress  cer- 
tainly should  plug  this  tax  loophole  on 
public  housing  securities  to  be  issued  in 
the  future  and  thus  make  a  start  on 
wiping  out  the  unwarranted,  tax-free 
competitive  advantage  which  otherwise 
would  exist  for  such  securities.  In  aU 
fairness  to  our  Federal  agmcy  f ann  and 
private  housing  programs  Uie  Congress 
can  do  no  less. 
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X7NJU8T  TAX  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  DEBIT  LIFE  INSURANCE 
AGENTS 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
in  two  instances  explaining  two  bills  in- 
troduced by  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
6390,  to  recognize  so-called  debit  life 
Insurance  agents  as  outside  salesmen 
under  section  62(2)  (D)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  My  bill  is  identical  to 
Hil.  5122  introduced  on  March  2  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
IKARD].  As  I  shall  explain,  the  piirpose 
of  these  bills  is  to  eliminate  an  unjust 
tax  discrimination  against  debit  life  in- 
surance agents. 

Under  section  62(2)  (D),  an  outside 
salesman  is  permitted  to  deduct  all  of 
his  ordixiary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses from  gross  income  in  computing 
his  adjusted  gross  income.  Then,  in 
computing  his  net  income  from  adjusted 
gross  income  he  can  and  does  claim  the 
10  percent  standard  deduction  where 
that  exceeds  the  amoimt  of  his  actual 
deductible  nonbusiness  expenses  for 
taxes,  interest,  contributions,  and  the 
like. 

Like  so-called  ordinary  life  insurance 
agents,  who  are  correctly  considered  to 
be  outside  salesmen  within  the  meaning 
of  section  62(2)  (D) .  debit  life  insurance 
agents  are  salesmen  in  every  sense  of 
the  term.  Both  types  of  agents  hold  the 
same  kind  of  licenses;  both  sell  the  same 
lines  of  insurance — except  that  only 
debit  agents  can  sell  what  is  known  as 
industrial  insurance;  both  conduct  their 
activities  away  from  their  employers' 
places  of  business;  and  both  are  gen- 
erally required  to  defray  their  business 
expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  func- 
tions of  both  types  of  agents  are  bas- 
ically identical,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled  that  debit  agents  are 
not  outside  salesmen.  As  a  result  there 
are  a  number  of  business  expenses 
which  they  can  deduct  only  from  ad- 
justed gross  Income  rather  than  from 
gross  income.  In  order  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, they  must  forego  the  right  to  claim 
the  10  percent  standard  deduction  from 
adjusted  gross  income.  In  many  cases 
this  means  that  debit  agents  are  in 
effect  denied  the  full  benefit  of  their 
business  expense  deductions  and  con-> 
sequently  have  higher  taxable  incomes 
than  ordinary  life  insurance  agents  and 
other  salesmen  with  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  gross  income  and  business 
expenses. 

Actually  the  only  real  respect  In 
which  the  debit  agent  differs  from  the 
ordinary  agent  Is  that  normally  the 
debit  agent  personally  collects  the  pre- 
miums falling  due  on  one  tjrpe  of  insur- 
ance that  he  sells — that  is.  Industrial 
insurance,  which  Is  sold  on  a  weekly  or 
monthly  premium  basis.     It  is  because 

of  his  activities  in  collecting  premiums 


on  this  one  type  of  Insurance  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
the  debit  agent  Is  not  an  outside  sales- 
man within  the  meaning  of  section 
62(2)  (D). 

Now,  many  debit  agents  devote  only 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  time  to 
these  collection  activities  and  derive  the 
major  share  of  their  income  from  the 
sale  of  new  insurance.  Moreover,  any- 
one familiar  with  the  life  Insurance 
business  will  tell  you  that  even  when 
making  his  premium  collections,  a  debit 
agent  is  actually  still  "selling"  insur- 
ance. This  is  because  the  policyholders 
are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  pay 
their  premiums  and  are  completely  free 
to  let  their  iiisurance  lapse  if  they 
choose  not  to  pay.  Thus,  in  order  to 
collect  a  premium  on  an  existing  indus- 
trial policy,  the  agent  very  often  has  to 
make  as  thorough  a  sales  presentation 
as  was  made  when  the  policy  was  origi- 
nally placed  in  force. 

In  summary  I  believe  It  to  be  beyond 
question  that  dobit  life  insurance  agents 
are  outside  salesmen  and  are  entitled  to 
the  same  tax  treatment  as  all  other 
such  salesmen  under  section  62(2)  (D). 
The  bills  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  IkardJ  and  myself  are 
designed  simply  to  give  explicit  statu- 
tory recognition  to  this  fact.  I  might 
add  that  I  am  confident  that  this  equi- 
table result  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
very  insignificant  loss  of  Federal  tax 
revenue. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Kansas  State  Legislatiu-e  lu-ging  the 
continuance  of  sufficient  appropriations 
necessary  to  the  control  of  floods  and 
conservation  of  soil  and  water  in  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"HOUSZ    COMCDKKKNT   RSSOLUTIOH    30 

"CJoncurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  appro- 
priate action  t-o  assure  the  continuance  of 
surveys  and  planning  and  cooperation  in 
the  construction  of  projects  In  the  State 
of  Kansas  that  are  vital  and  necessary  to 
the  control  of  floods  and  the  conservation 
of  soli  and  wnter  by  sufficient  appropria- 
tions being  granted  for  this  purpose  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  other  Federal  agencies  and 
Departments 

"Whereas  water  and  soli  are  the  most 
valuable  natural  resources  In  Kansas;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens,  industries,  farms, 
and  cities  of  Kansas  have  always  been  sub- 
ject to  flood  and  drouth  but  more  recently 
they  have  experienced  severe  hardships  and 
great  flnancial  losses  from  floods  and  drouths 
during  the  years  1951.  1952.  1963.  1954.  1955, 
1956,  1957,  and  1958;  and 

"Whereas  many  cities.  Industries,  and 
farms  nave  recently  suffered  from  a  critical 
shortage  of  water  and  at  the  same  time  are 


•xpoMd  to  ths  further  hazards  of  Hood  and 

drouth;  and 

"Whereas  the  nature  of  rivers  Is  such  that 
storms  occurring  in  headwater  regions  of  a 
stream  In  one  State  frequently  inflict  dam- 
age to  areas  In  other  States,  and  the  beneflts 
of  stream  stabilization  resulting  in  adequate 
and  dependable  water  supplies  in  one  State 
become  beneflclal  to  arass  In  other  States; 
and 

"Whereas  it  has  become  evident  that  we 
must  use  every  means  available  and  feasible 
to  conserve  and  control  all  of  the  sources  of 
water  supply  for  agricultural,  municipal,  In- 
dustrial, and  recreational  use;  and 

"Whereas  land  treatment  and  watershed 
development  have  been  increoslngly  em- 
phasized as  vital  to  all  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  water  and  soil  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  State  gov- 
ernment, the  State  water  resources  board. 
State  department  of  agriculture  and  other 
agencies,  and  the  program  la  lagging  be- 
cause of  the  Insufficiency  of  Federal  fundt;^'' 
for  planning  purposes;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  through 
acts  of  Congress  has  delegated  to  three 
agencies,  namely,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  SoU  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  the  principal  responrf- 
blUtles  for  the  conservation  of  water  and 
soil,  and  more  speciflcally,  such  matter*  m 
water  supply,  irrigation,  pollution  control, 
soil  conservation  and  flood  control:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  bjr  the  Hotue  of  Representative* 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein) :  That  we  respectfully  urge, 
request  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  action  necessary 
to  assur*  (1)  continuance  of  surveys,  plan- 
ning, and  cooperation  In  the  construction 
of  projects  In  the  State  of  Kansas  that  ore 
vital  and  necessary  to  the  prevention  of 
floods  and  to  the  conservation  of  water  and 
soil,  and  (2)  that  Federal  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose be  appropriated  In  sufficient  amounts 
to  the  Soli  Conservation  Service  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
and  alao  other  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
menU:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secreUry  of  state  bs 
Instructed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President'  of  the  United 
States,  each  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States." 

I   hereby   certify   that  the   above  conctir- 
rent  resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and 
was  adopted  by  that  body. 
Febrxiary  10.  1959. 

Jess  Tatxob. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

A.  E.  Anderson. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  February  27.  1959: 

Joseph  W.  HzifKLX.  6r., 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph  E.  Zakkek. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  annually  pro- 
claim a  National  Transportation  Week. 


National  Transportation  Week,  to  be 
celebrated  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year.  Is  sponsored  by  the  Associated 
TrafDc  Clubs  of  America,  a  national  or- 
ganization of  over  250  clubs  located  in 
cities  from  coast  to  coast  witL  total  In- 
dividual memberships  of  50,000  men  and 
women  engaged  tn  transportation  work 
with  major  shippers  and  all  modes  of 
carriers. 

For  1  week  each  year  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate that  the  American  people  be 
reminded  that  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  which  Is  in- 
dispensable both  to  continuing  economic 
development  and  adequate  national  de- 
fense, is  strong  and  vigorous  and  always 
stands  ready  with  its  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

Through  this  armual  celebration,  in 
which  shippers,  railroads,  motor  carriers, 
airlines,  water  carriers,  as  well  as  those 
who  labor  in  transportation,  will  partici- 
pate, it  is  hoped  that  Americans  every- 
where will  gain  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  vitally  important 
role  played  by  transportation,  in  our 
everyday  lives,  our  national  economy, 
and  in  the  national  defense. 

We  should  be  proud  to  recognize  that 
this  Nation  has  the  finest  transportation 
system  in  the  world,  and  the  only  such 
system  in  the  world  privately  owned  and 
operated.  Observance  of  a  National 
Transiwrtation  Week  should  also  remind 
Americans  that  all  segments  of  our 
transportation  system  must  remain 
strong  if  the  maximum  contribution  is  to 
be  made  toward  maintaining  a  vigorous 
free  enterprise  economy  in  the  United 
states. 

This  means  that  the  carriers  serving 
the  inland  areas  of  our  country  are  to  be 
maintained  in  full  vigor.  In  addition,  the 
national  policy  must  be  such  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  will  be  able 
to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
to  all  comers  of  the  world.  In  both  time 
of  peace  and  in  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

The  observance  of  a  National  Trans- 
portation Week  will  go  far  toward  renew- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
the  realization  that  adequate  transpor- 
tation is  the  lifeline  of  our  existence. 
Likewise,  it  should  reawaken  the  con- 
tinued need  for  policies  that  will  sustain 
the  system. 


B-NAI  BTUTH  WOMEN  CELEBRATES 
ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  House  to  join  me 
in  a  tribute  to  B'nai  B'rith  Women, 
which  observes  its  50th  anniversary  on 
March  9. 

This  group — 137,000  strong — has  long 
been  devoted  to  educational,  humani- 
tarian, patriotic,  and  philanthropic 
causes.  Although  an  organization  of 
Jewish  womoi,  its  benevolence  has  al- 


ways been  extended  without  reference  to 
religion,  race,  or  creed. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  B'nai 
B'rith  Women  has  chosen  to  cast  fan- 
fare aside  and  commemorate  its  anni- 
versary in  keeping  with  this  tradlUon  of 
service.  No  elaborate  celebraUons  will 
be  held,  and  instead  of  receiving  anni- 
versary gifts  on  March  9,  the  members 
will  give  one — the  gift  of  blood.  In 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  they  will  make  mass  dona- 
tions through  American  National  and 
Canadian  Red  Cross  blood  banks  and 
other  community  facilities. 

This  worthy  undertaking,  especially  as 
it  occurs  during  Red  Cross  Month,  may 
well  serve  as  an  example  to  other  or- 
ganizations— ^men  as  well  as  women. 

Another  outstanding  anniversary 
project  will  be  sponsorship  of  a  youth 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  April 
12-14,  in  which  representatives  of  150 
women's  organizations  have  been  invited 
to  participate.  The  conference  is  being 
planned  in  consultation  with  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  and  with  the  cooperation  of  lead- 
ing organizations  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  youth. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
the  remarkable  evolution  of  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  during  its  half  century.  The 
organization  was  bom  inauspiciously  of 
a  handful  of  women  in  San  Francisco. 
On  March  9,  1909,  they  founded  its  first 
chapter  as  a  ladies'  auxiliary  of  a  local 
B'nai  B'rith  men's  lodge.  Its  stated  ob- 
jective was  to  promote  sociability  in 
the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

As  time  passed,  similar  womm's  aux- 
iliaries sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  as  it  grew  the  nature  of 
the  organization  changed.  Most  notable 
was  the  shift  frcHn  sociability  to  phi- 
lanthropy and  community  service  as  its 
predominant  theme. 

In  the  1930's,  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  depression  at  home,  and  threat 
of  another  major  war,  combined  to  stim- 
ulate an  explosive  growth  in  the  organi- 
zation and  its  activities.  In  1940,  it  offi- 
cially became  a  national  organization. 
By  1942  membership  reached  50.000. 

During  the  war  years,  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  earned  its  reputation  as  a  na- 
tional service  organization.  Activities 
were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  war 
and  civil  defense  work,  from  selling  war 
bonds  to  driving  Red  Cross  trucks  and 
working  in  war  plants.  For  these  and 
other  imdertaklngs  the  women  were  pre- 
sented with  many  government  and  pri- 
vate citations. 

The  postwar  period  brought  expan- 
sion rather  than  depletion  of  activities. 
The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
opened  new  opportunities  for  service, 
and  in  1949,  B'nai  B'rith  Women  estab- 
lished a  home  near  Jerusalem  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  The  organi- 
zation has  continued  to  maintain  this 
home  as  one  of  its  major  projects. 

At  home,  international  tensions,  cam- 
paUnu  to  conquer  disease,  veterans'  pro- 
grams, care  of  helpless  and  handicapped, 
vocational  guidance,  and  other  youth 
activities  have  absorbed  members' 
enei^es. 

As  it  passes  the  half -century  mark. 
B'nai  B'rith  Women  has  856  chapters  in 


the  Uhlted  States.  Canada,  and  15  other 
countries,  with  a  monbership  of  137.000. 
In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  raised  more 
than  $1  million  annually  for  its  widely 
varied  prc^rams,  projects,  and  philan- 
thropies. 

When  B'nai  B'rith  W(Hnen  finally  sit 
down  to  their  golden  anniversary  ban- 
quet April  17,  they  will  well  deserve 
their  celebration. 


PASSPORT  LEGISLATION  TO  FACILI- 
TATE THE  CITIZEN'S  RIGHT  TO 
TRAVEL 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  E^>eak- 
er,  during  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  discussion  re- 
lating to  the  need  for  adequate  passport 
legislation.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
laws  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
travel  needs  of  our  citizens.  In  response 
to  this  need,  I  have  this  day  introduced 
my  bill,  HJl.  5455,  to  establish  a  national 
poUcy  relating  to  the  United  States  citi- 
zen's travel  abroad ;  to  establish  a  service 
within  the  Department  of  State  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  direction,  ad- 
ministration, and  execution  of  passports 
and  travel  documentation  for  American 
citizens  and  nationals  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  to  prescribe  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports; to  establish  terms  of  validity  of 
passports;  to  establish  fees  for  pasq;x>rts; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Following  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
cases — ^Briehl,  Daytcm,  and  Kent — a 
plethora  of  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  both  Chambers  of  the  Congress 
relating  particularly  to  various  types  of 
limitation  on  the  individual  citizen's 
right  to  travel.  In  view  of  this,  I  think 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  nature  of  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  travel.  In  my  opinion,  the 
right  to  travel  is  of  equal  dignity  with 
our  basic  freedoms  set  forth  in  the  first 
amendment.  The  constitutional  basis 
for  this  conclusion  is  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  amendment  wherein 
it  is  provided  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Certainly  "lib- 
erty" means  that  the  individual  citizen 
has  the  right  to  do  what  he  wants,  go 
where  he  wants,  say  what  he  wants  as 
long  as  in  so  doing  he  stays  within  the 
respected  mandate  of  "the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people."  It  is  only  when  a 
clash  arises  between  the  individual  rights 
of  a  citizen  on  one  hand  and  the  collec- 
tive rights  of  the  citizen  on  the  other, 
that  the  former  must  yield  to  the  latter, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  former 
will,  by  so  doing,  more  fully  realize  his 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  latter.  This 
yardstick  that  is  applied  to  measure  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  individual 
rights  of  our  citizens  finds  application  in 
the  area  of  this  right  to  travel  We  erect 
atop  signs  and  street  lights  and  promul- 
gate rules  of  procedure  for  conduct  In 
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and  on  our  hii^wayt.  We  do  thla  not 
with  the  express  purpose  In  mind  of  en- 
croaching on  the  indlYkhial's  freedom  to 
travel  but  we  do  so  with  the  purpose  of 
facllltatlnfir  travel  to  enable  the  Indi- 
vidual to  more  fully  enjoy  and  make  use 
of  his  Individual  right  to  travel. 

Stop  signs  and  street  lights  facilitate 
travel  and  paaqports  facilitate  travel. 
The  real  reason  we  require  passports  Is 
because  foreign  coimtries  require  pass- 
ports. These  countries  want  to  know 
just  who  the  person  is  that  seeks  entry 
into  their  country.  The  passport,  then, 
Is  really  nothing  more  than  an  identifica- 
tion card  indicating  to  the  particular 
coimtry  that  the  bearer  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  also  a  request 
from  the  traveler's  country  that  the  for- 
eign coxmtry  extend  to  its  citizen  the 
protection  of  its  laws  during  the  citizen's 
travel  and  sojourn  in  their  country.  So 
the  passport,  then,  is  an  aid  to  travel. 
The  issuance  of  a  passport  to  a  citizen 
permits  the  cltisen  to  more  fully  enjoy 
his  right  to  travel.  The  Government's 
refusal  to  issue  a  passport  to  an  indi- 
vidual restricts  and  limits  the  citizen's 
right  to  travel,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to 
deny  to  the  citizen  his  constitutional  and 
natural  right  of  locomotion.  It  become^ 
apparent,  then,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's right  to  limit  or  deny  the  full 
enjojrment  of  a  constitutional  and  nat- 
ural right  Is  governed  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned general  welfare  of  the  people 
yardstick. 

In  my  opinion,  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national travel  of  U.S.  citizens  and  the 
encouragement  of  our  citizens  to  know 
and  to  understand  all  peoples  throughout 
the  world  is  in  the  individual  and  the 
public  Interest  and  conduces  to  a  more 
amicable  and  understanding  relationship 
between  all  peoples  and  their  respective 
countries.  This,  of  course,  is  a  policy 
decision  to  be  made  by  the  Congress.  It 
ts  certainly  consonant  with  the  prior 
congressional  pronouncements  relating 
to  our  country's  international  programs. 

Travel  by  citizens  abroad  should  be 
as  free  of  governmental  restraint  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  requirements  of 
national  security.  The  Government 
should  facilitate  such  travel  and  should 
provide  for  the  protection  of  citizens 
abroad  by  providing  passports,  by  nego- 
tiating with  other  countries  to  minimize 
travel  formalities,  and  by  other  appro- 
priate means  to  implement  this  salutary 
principle. 

In  section  3  of  my  bUI,  HJl.  5455,  there 
are  certain  findings  and  declarations 
made  by  the  Congress.  You  will  note 
that  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  is  characterized  as  not  being  a 
poUtical  party  or  a  political  philosophy 
as  such,  but  It  Is  defined  as  "an  instru- 
mentality of  the  world  Communist  con- 
spiracy whose  purpose  is  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.** 
It  is  further  characterized  as  being  im- 
der  the  direction,  domination,  and  con- 
trol of  a  foreign  power  whose  alms  are 
the  overthrow  of  any  legally  constituted 
governments  not  Communist  dominated. 

A  further  finding  is  made  by  the  Con- 
gress that  all  U.S.  citizens  who  "know- 
ingly and  willfully  participate  In  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy  In  effect 


repudiate  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
the  foreign  power  in  which  Is  vested  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  the  Communist 
Parties  of  the  world."  A  final  finding  is 
also  made  by  the  Congress  that  the  is- 
suance of  passports  to  U.S.  citizens  who 
support  the  world  Communist  conspiracy 
presents  a  "clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  secmlty  of  the  United  States." 

In  view  of  these  findings,  the  provision 
Is  made  that  during  any  period  when  the 
United  States  is  at  war  or  during  the 
existence  of  any  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  a  passport  shall 
not  be  Issued  to  any  U.S.  citizen  if  suet. 
citizen  ;s  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  is  a  member  of  any  organization 
which  Is  registered  or  as  to  which  there 
Is,  In  effect,  a  final  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  requir- 
ing registration  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  as  a  Commu- 
nist action.  Commvmist  front,  or  Com- 
munist-infiltrated organization,  or  has 
terminated  such  membership  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  citizen  continues  to  act  in 
furtherance  of  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Prohibition  is  ex- 
tended to  those  who  knowingly  engage 
In  activities  which  support  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  such  citizen  continues  to  act  In 
fiirtherance  of  the  interest  of  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy.  These  findings 
are  consistent  and  in  accord  with  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950.  This  act 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  member  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  to  make  applica- 
tion for  a  passport  or  the  renewal  of  a 
passport  to  be  issued  or  renewed  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  such 
passport. 

It  is  the  opinion  shared  by  many  that 
before  the  Congress  can  lawftilly  limit 
a  citizen's  right  to  travel  because  of  his 
affiliation  with  the  Commvmist  move- 
ment, It  Is  necessary  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned findings  of  fact  be  made  as  con- 
ditions precedent  to  any  such  restric- 
tions. You  win  note  fiu-ther  that  these 
prohibitions  will  only  be  effective  under 
the  Passport  Act  of  1959,  during  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  at  war  or  dur- 
ing a  period  of  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  the  President.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  If  further  restrictions  are  found 
to  be  necessary  by  the  Congress  that  it 
is  more  appropriate  that  these  restric- 
tions be  contained  in  the  Internal  Se- 
ciu-ity  Act  of  1950  as  Is  presently  pro- 
vided rather  than  encumber  the  Pass- 
port Act  of  1959  which  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  travel  of  U.S.  citizens 
abroad. 

In  my  bill,  H.R.  5455.  the  Passport 
Act  of  1959,  is  proposed  the  stated  policy 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
"that  the  promotion  of  International 
travel  of  U.S.  citizens  and  the  encour- 
agement of  Its  citizens  to  know  and 
understand  all  people  throughout  the 
world  is  in  the  individual  and  public  In- 
terest and  conduces  to  a  more  amicable 
and  understanding  relationsblp  between 
all  peoples  in  their  respective  countries. 


This  policy  dictates  that  travel  by  dtl- 
sens  abroad  should  be  as  free  of  govern- 
mental restraint  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity. In  accordance  with  this  overrid- 
ing principle,  in  my  opinion,  passport 
facilities  should  only  be  denied  in  the 
following  instances,  to  wit: 
First.  Where  such  travel  would : 

A.  Further  the  world  Communist  con- 
spiracy as  provided  in  the  bill: 

B.  Violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory 
thereof; 

C.  Would  aid  in  the  evasion  of  any 
order  issued  by  any  court  of  record  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory thereof ; 

D.  Aid  in  the  evasion  of  any  informa- 
tion or  indictment  for  a  felony  duly 
found  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  Territory  thereof ; 

E.  Be  prejudicial  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, safety,  or  security:  or 

F.  Permit  such  citizen  to  use  a  valid 
passport  while  there  is  outstanding  any 
sum  of  money  owed  by  such  citizen  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  previous  transportation  back  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Section  5  defines  the  passport  and  sec- 
tion 5(b)  contains  a  new  concept  in  our 
passport  laws.  This  provision  provides 
that  a  passport  Issued  imder  this  act  Is 
nontransferable  and  becomes  the  sole 
property  of  the  citizen  to  whom  issued, 
but  ia  valid  only  for  the  period  for  which 
issued.  This  provision  is  significant  in 
that  it  is  a  break  from  the  philosophy 
presently  contained  in  the  regulations 
expressing  the  Federal  Government  per- 
sonal property  concept.  The  present 
concept  In  my  opinion  is  misleading. 
The  right  to  travel  belongs  to  the  in- 
dividual citizens  subject,  of  course,  to 
certain  limitations  as  hereinbefore  re- 
cited, but  basically  this  right  belongs  to 
the  citizen.  A  passport  is  an  essential 
aid  to  travel  abroad.  In  my  opinion,  the 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  Individ- 
ual's right  to  exercise  this  freedom  of 
locomotion.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
emphasis.  This  new  emphasis  is  based 
on  what  can  we  do  at  the  Federal  level 
to  facilitate  the  individual's  right  to 
travel,  rather  than  vesting  a  personal 
property  interest  in  the  individual  citi- 
zen's passport  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  policy.  The  emphasis  changes 
from  the  concept  of  a  privilege  granted 
by  our  Government  to  the  free  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  right  by  the  citizen. 

My  bill  makes  further  provision  for  the 
issuance  of  regulation  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  significantly  it  provides  for 
the  esUblishment  of  "the  United  States 
Passport  Service."  Our  present  passport 
office,  in  my  opinion.  Is  doing  an  out- 
standing job.  The  United  States  Pass- 
port Service  is  established  imder  this 
act  as  a  service  to  the  American  citizen 
to  facilitate  the  citizen's  travel  abroad 
and  in  aiding  him  to  communicate  with 
all  people  throughout  the  world. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  recent  past  relating  to 
certain  area  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Section  16  of  my 
bill  provides  for  restrictions  of  travel  to. 


first,  places  where  armed  hostilities  are 
in  progress;  seccmd.  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  and 
third,  coimtries  to  which  the  President 
finds  that  travel  should  be  restricted  in 
the  national  Interest.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  certain  exceptions  be  pro- 
vided for  and  subsection  (b)  of  section 
16  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  make  exceptions  to  general  travel 
restrictions  for  Individuals  and  for 
classes  of  persons  Including  the  classes 
of  professional  newsgatherers.  mission- 
aries, and  doctors  on  medical  missions. 

Before  general  travel  restrictions  can 
be  imposed,  however,  section  17  of  my 
bill  provides  that  travel  abroad  of  any 
citizen  shall  not  be  restrained  and  pass- 
ports shall  not  be  limited  in  validity 
with  respect  to  any  place  unless  the 
President  has  made  an  appropriate  dec- 
laration under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 16.  In  each  such  case,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  the  reasons  for  such 
declaration  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  1  year  unless  such  time  is 
extended  by  law. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  certain  serious  limitations  are 
placed  on  the  citizen's  constitutional 
right  to  traveL  When  a  determination 
has  been  made  that  a  passport  should 
not  be  Issued  to  a  citizen  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Congress  make  cer- 
tain that  the  review  procedures  pro- 
vided will  accord  procedural  due  process 
to  the  passport  applicant.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  belief,  section  18(a)  of 
my  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Passport  Review  Board  within  the 
State  Department  consisting  of  five  of- 
ficers of  the  Department  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Fur- 
ther provision  is  made  that  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  such  Pass- 
port Review  Board  in  any  case  imder 
this  section  in  which  he  shall  have  par- 
ticii>ated  in  investigative  functions  or  In 
which  he  shall  have  participated  in  the 
original  refusal  to  Issue,  renew,  or  ex- 
tend such  passport  or  In  the  original 
action  of  withdrawal,  cancellation,  rev- 
ocation, limitation,  or  restriction  of  such 
passport. 

The  Passport  Review  Board  shall  es- 
tablish its  own  rules  of  procedure  which 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  18  re- 
quires that  the  rules  accord  the  appli- 
cant or  passport  holder  the  right  to 
appear  personally,  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  and  to  offer  oral  or  documentary 
evidence.  Applicant  or  passport  holder 
must  receive  a  copy  of  the  transcript  pro- 
ceedings and  be  permitted  to  cross-ex- 
amine all  of  the  witnesses  against  him 
and  examine  all  other  evidence  which  is 
made  a  part  of  the  open  record  In  the 
case.  In  accordance  with  the  overall  pol- 
icy, the  Board  must  Insure,  consistent 
with  national  security,  that  all  evidence 
and  witnesses  relied  upon  are  produced 
and  made  a  part  of  the  open  record. 

In  the  event  of  an  adverse  ruling  by 
the  Review  Board,  provision  Is  made  that 
tlie  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 


of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  any  appeal  from  a 
final  decision  of  the  Passport  Review 
Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  primary 
provisions  contained  in  my  bilL  HJt. 
5455,  nominally  called  the  Passport  Act 
of  1959.  In  our  society  truth  can  be 
found  in  the  full  expression  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
Free  and  unfettered  travel  will  help  the 
Individual  in  his  quest  for  truth.  It 
should  be  the  Government's  position  to 
encourage  all  of  its  citizens  who  are  able 
to  leave  its  borders  and  communicate 
with  their  world  citizens  abroad.  It  Is 
this  dynamic  peoples  to  peoples  ap- 
proach that  cuts  through  the  restrictions 
of  protocol  and  brings  about  an  under- 
standing that  cannot  be  achieved  from 
the  executive  directives  of  both  sides  of 
the  waters.  The  Passport  Department 
can  be  a  real  boon  to  this  great  peoples 
to  iteoplea  movement.  Its  fundamental 
purpose  is  service  to  the  American  citi- 
zen. The  Department  was  not  estab- 
lished to  restrict  this  right  to  traveL  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  established  to  facili- 
tate the  right  to  traveL  When  we  think 
in  these  terms,  many  of  the  artificial 
rules  and  regulations  and  limitations 
proffered  by  some  of  our  colleagues  fall 
away  and  lose  their  alleged  significance. 
It  Is  with  this  great  hope  In  mind  of 
facilitating  this  worldwide  movement  of 
peoples  that  I  have  this  day  introduced 
my  biU.  HJl.  5455. 


AS  URGENT  AS  THE  MOSCOW 
THREAT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcoso. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  part  of  our 
preparation  for  whatever  might  come  In 
Berlin  should  be  a  strengthening  of  our 
NATO  alliance.  We  cannot  hope  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  Berlin  unless  we  are 
unified  In  our  firm  resistance  to  any 
step  that  would  3^eld  any  part  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

I  hope  that  our  Government  is  in  the 
process  of  taking  steps  which  will 
strengthen  our  military  forces  in  being 
In  Western  Europe  and  providing  reas- 
surance to  our  European  allies  that  we 
are  fully  willing  to  take  whatever  risk 
Is  necessary  in  the  defense  of  Berlin. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
an  article  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
MarchS: 

As    DMSIfT    AS    TBS    ilOaOOW    TBOOUT— T^B 

iMBciDUTm  Task  Aubimo  Oot  or  tbs  Bkblot 
Cams  Is  To  SnnfOTHEH  thx  Umxtt  or 
NATO.  roB  luttOPEAK  Dowtb  or  Aacaz- 

CAM  DBTBIBABILZrT  HAVB  WCAXBim  TH> 
AlXIAMCK 

(By  Henry  A.  Kissinger) 
Tbiv  can  be  little  doubt  that  Weetem 
poUcy  baa  reached  a  turning  point.     Sorlet 
pressure,  wiilcb  began  with  Moscow's  threat 


to  turn  orer  control  of  tba  rontei  to  Benin 
to  Its  Bast  Oerman  satellite,  has  placed  Into 
qviestlon  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  at 
Western  policy.  One  of  the  most  comforting 
of  these  has  been  th&t  Western  Europe  was  so 
vital  to  our  security  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  dare  to  menace  It.  Now  that  klea 
has  been  shattered  and.  In  the  process,  a 
fundamental  threat  to  the  future  of  the 
Weetem  alliance  has  arisen. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  debate  about  for- 
eign poUcy  In  the  United  States,  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  this  challenge. 
The  discussion  has  proceeded  from  the  prem- 
ise the  western  unity  Is  a  root  fact  of 
political  life;  that  our  basic  problem  is  to 
develop  flexibility  and  new  approaches  In  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

A  month's  visit  to  Oermany  and  Pranee 
has  convinced  me  that  these  assiunptlons  are 
of  very  dubious  validity.  Conversations  with 
political  leaders  of  both  government  and  op- 
position, editors  of  major  newspapers,  and 
representatives  of  the  academic  community, 
indicated  that  the  Western  alliance  is  In 
serious  danger,  partly  because  of  confxislon 
abcut  our  purposes.  In  the  present  situation 
strengthening  the  unity  of  the  West  Is  a 
task  as  urgent  as  Moscow's  threat. 

European  criticism  of  the  United  States  is 
not  new,  of  course.  What  Is  new  Is  that,  for 
the  first  time,  there  exists  grave  doubt  about 
our  willingness  to  run  rlslu  on  behalf  of  our 
allies,  and  even  about  our  ability  to  under- 
stand what  might  constitute  a  threat.  For 
pxirposes  of  immediate  policy  it  Is  beside  the 
point  whether  this  attitude  Is  Justified;  it  Is 
the  psychological  eavlronment  in  which  our 
actions  will  be  interpreted  and  with  which 
we  tniist  reckon. 

The  extent  of  the  uneasiness  In  Oermany 
and  France  about  the  future  ooiirse  of 
United  States  policy  Is  striking.  To  take  two 
examples:  A  French  editor,  to  whom  I  re- 
marked on  what  seemed  to  me  the  excessive 
suspiciousness  of  high  ofBclals.  replied: 
"They  think  you  are  about  to  commit  treason 
In  a  war  that  has  already  started."  The 
moderate  Intellectual  Oerm&n  weekly  Die 
Zeit,  wliich  had  been  a  frequent  critic  of  the 
rigidity  of  Western  policy  in  the  past  and  an 
advocate  of  disengagement,  carried  a  front- 
page headline:  "How  Soft  Is  the  United 
States?" 

Even  if  recent  conmltations  have  produced 
scHne  agreement  on  immediate  tactics,  the 
underlying  suspicion  remains.  These  fears 
can  be  svunmed  up  In  the  following  ques- 
tions that  are  constantly  being  asked: 

"Is  the  United  States  \mwilllng  to  mn 
rlsks?- 

Europe  lias  suddenly  awakened  to  the  im- 
plications of  our  concept  of  massive  retalia- 
tion. Until  fairly  recently,  American  stra- 
tegic superiority  was  taken  for  granted  as 
the  chief  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggrecsion.  A 
greater  European  military  effort  was  regarded 
as  irrelevant  or  dangerous,  because  it  might 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  believe  that  an  at- 
tack on  Europe  might  evoke  only  a  limited, 
local  response.  As  long  as  European  se- 
curity was  thought  to  depend  entirely  on 
United  States  willingness  to  engage  in  all- 
out  war.  the  European  powers  could  rely  on 
our  nuclear  capability  without  participating 
in  It.  They  even  could  afford  the  luxury  of 
criticising  us  for  aUeged  bellicosity. 

With  the  Soviet's  development  of  long- 
range  missiles,  the  steady  shrinking  of  the 
VJ3.  capability  for  limited  war  and  the  widely 
advertised  "missile  gap."  confidence  In  Amer- 
ican power  and  in  our  wlUlngneas  to  run 
risks  has  been  gravely  shaken.  A  high  Ger- 
man official  said  in  a  television  interview 
that  1D59  was  perhaps  the  last  year  in  which 
the  Urdted  States  would  risk  war  In  defense 
of  Berlin  or  even  of  Europe.  Newspapers, 
ofltolals,  and  opposition  leaders  in  both  Ger- 
many and  France  constantly  raise  the  ques- 
tion: What  objective  In  Europe  would  seem 
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to  tHe  United  Btmtea  worth  tta«  destruction 
of  Waahlngton  and  New  Tork?  TW*  fear 
hae  already  produced  the  conviction  (partic- 
ularly In  France)  that.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  aMure  tbelr  security,  the  European  pow- 
ers must  develop  a  nuclear  arsenal  of  their 
own.  A  U.S.  policy  that  our  European  allies 
Interpret  as  Irresolute  will  Inevitably  result 
In  a  redoubled  effort  to  develop  a  local  de- 
terrent; In  other  words,  In  a  vain  and  there- 
fore demoralizing  attempt  to  make  the 
United  SUtes  strategically  dispensable.  And 
the  political  corollary  will  be  an  Increasing 
tendency  to  loosen  Atlantic  ties. 

"Is  a  separate  United  States-Soviet  agree- 
ment poaaible?" 

Whatever  the  effect  of  the  Mlkoyan  visit 
in  the  United  States.  It  accomplished  a 
major  Soviet  objective  on  the  Continent:  It 
gave  strength  to  the  argument  that  direct 
Sovlet-UiUted  States  negotiations,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Xivope,  were  possible.  European 
press  repotts  painted  a  picture  of  eminent 
American  buatneamen  abjectly  seeking  to 
prove  to  avommlMar  that  they  were  "regu- 
lar" ftfUoiaK  at  conservative  circles  eagerly 
welcoaitaf%$B  ^^mnct  and  seemingly  desir- 
ing agrMOOMrilCB  almost  any  terms.  An  of- 
ficial sumimtf  up  the  European  attitude  In 
the  phraae:  "How  could  you  behave  thla 
way,  at  this  particualr  time?" 

This  bewilderment.  In  turn,  has  been  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  diplo- 
mat* continually  suggest  direct  talks  to  both 
Oermany  and  Prance  to  forestall  a  separate 
American-Soviet  arrangement.  In  short, 
Moscow  seeks  to  split  the  Western  alliance 
by  citing  to  us  the  rigidity  of  our  Eiiroi}ean 
alllea  while  warning  them  of  our  unrella- 
buity. 

"Has  Britain  a  special  position  In  NATO?" 

The  continental  j)owers.  especially  France, 
resent  what  they  consider  Britain's  special 
■IS  atatua  within  NATO.     Since  they  ascribe  this 

status  largely  to  Britain's  possession  of  her 
own  atonUc  deterrent,  an  additional  Incen- 
tive la  created  for  them  to  divert  resources 
to  the  creation  of  nuclear  arms. 

Ow  continental  allies  fear  that  matters 
vital  to  European  Interests  are  being  settled 
by  direct  United  States-British  negotiations, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  Britain  has  be- 
come the  least  resolute  major  partner  In 
NATO.  They  are  convinced  that,  with  an 
election  imminent,  Britain  will  seek  to  avoid 
a  showdown  at  almost  any  price;  that  It  Is  ex- 
erting pressure  on  the  United  States  to  make 
concessions  which  would  amount  to  a  major 
western  defeat.  A  prominent  European 
said:  "Britain  is  not  conducting  foreign  but 
domsstic  policy." 

**Xi  AMStlCAN  rOLICT  SSLXABlSt" 

Tht  quastlon  that  German  and  French  edi- 
tors, oSclals  and  political  leaders  asked  most 
frequently  was:  What  does  the  United  States 
rsally  want?  There  was  concern  that  ths 
UA  attitude  toward  Surope  had  become 
eonfused  and  uncertain.  Even  some  of  those 
who  had  criticised  us  most  severely  for  rigid- 
ity were  now  troubled  by  the  clroumstances 
in  which  the  clamor  for  nexlbillty  has  come 
about,  policies  which  had  been  declared 
sacrosanct  seemed  suddenly  In  ttux  because 
of  a  Soviet  threat  to  sever  the  lifeline  to 
Berlin.  The  reiteration  of  slogans  such  as 
"elasticity"  and  "new  approaohes"  seemed 
laea  a  constructive  policy  than  a  panicky 
reaction  to  a  Soviet  menace.  The  impres- 
sion was  that  we  have  neither  a  new  policy 
nor  the  oourafe  to  stand  by  our  prtTloui 
convictions. 

It  U  easy  to  share  the  dismay  of  many 
erltlos  about  our  unlmaclnAtlTe  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  past  9  yeare.  There  U  no  doubt 
that  we  have  defined  our  position  more  by 
what  we  oppoee  than  what  we  stand  for, 
that  every  Soviet  initiative  has  drawn  West- 
em  enerflee  into  esMntlally  sterile,  defen- 
sive eountermovee.  Neither  Oerman  unity 
nor  European  security  nor  the  problems  of 
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the  emergent  nations  have  evoked  a  dy- 
namic, consistent  American  response.  We 
seem  to  be  prisoners  of  circumstances  rather 
than  their  creators. 

But  in  making  these  criticisms  we  stand 
in  danger  of  overestimating  the  degrees  of 
flexibility  open  to  us  In  Europe.  Our  Euro- 
pean allies  would  very  likely  Interpret  any 
basic  shift  in  our  policy  now  as  a  sign  of 
American  vacillation  under  stress.  The 
common  feature  of  such  proposals  as  the 
substitution  of  German  troops  for  those  of 
the  West  In  Berlin,  disengagement,  or  the 
Rapackl  plan  for  a  neutral  zone  In  middle 
Europe  is  that  each  of  them  became  a  sub- 
ject Of  Intense  controversy  only  after  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Berlin. 

Each  of  these  schemes  Is  based  in  some 
measure  on  the  dubious  premise  that  the 
danger  to  European  security  Is  Western 
rearmament  even  though  the  opposite  prop- 
osition Is  more  nearly  true:  Soviet  pressure 
has  become  possible  precisely  because  the 
Western  defense  effort  has  been  all  to  Inade- 
quate. And  each  disengagement  proposal 
would  Involve  a  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  at  a  time  of  Intense  Soviet  menace. 
Under  current  conditions,  an  American 
guarantee  could  not  be  substituted  for  the 
presence  of  American  troops.  If  serious 
doubts  already  exist  about  oiu:  willingness 
to  honor  our  commitments — at  a  time  when 
United  States  forces  are  in  the  direct  line 
of  Soviet  advance — a  withdrawal  In  the  face 
of  what  Europeans  consider  a  Soviet  ulti- 
matum would  inevitably  be  Interpreted  as  a 
UB.  attempt  to  escape  Its  responsibilities. 

Becatise  many  Exiropeans  doubt  our  stead- 
iness and  reliability,  the  repeated  declara- 
tions that  the  United  States  will  stand  firm 
on  Berlin  have  proved  relatively  ineffective, 
all  the  more  so  as  our  deeds  are  so  Incon- 
sistent with  our  words.  It  Is  difficult  to 
convey  determination  while  reducing  our 
Armed  Forces  and  fociislng  the  national  at- 
tention on  a  balanced  budget. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  reestablish 
allied  unity?  Our  most  immediate  task 
must  be  to  strengthen  the  cohesion  of  the 
Western  alliance.  We  should  demonstrate 
that  we  are  a  reliable  partner  In  time  of 
stress.  Only  to  the  extent  that  we  succeed 
In  building  confidence  can  we  undertake  the 
long  overdue  reexamination  of  Weatem 
policy. 

In  this  sense,  the  present  situation  rep- 
resents not  only  a  threat  but  also  a  great  op- 
portunity. Fbr  while  many  of  our  European 
allies  are  uneasy  about  our  course,  they 
have  no  definite  program  of  their  own  and 
are  eager  for  American  leadership.  A  diplo- 
mat of  one  of  the  smaller  European  covmtrles 
said  to  me:  "Do  not  come  to  us  and  ask 
what  you  should  do.  We  do  not  know  your 
resources  and  cannot  assume  yovir  responsi- 
bllltlee.  Whether  you  want  to  or  not,  you 
are  the  leader  of  the  Western  alliance." 

In  the  absence  of  clear  American  purpoeee 
the  demand  for  leadership  has  a  demoralis- 
ing effect:  some  of  our  Allies  develop  pro- 
posals  in  which  they  do  not  fully  bellere 
in  reeponse  to  what  they  take  to  be  Ameri- 
can deeires.  while  we.  in  turn,  treat  theee 
propoeals  as  expressions  of  European  wiahee. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  behave  imagina- 
tively, as  in  the  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  Oreek-Turklsh  aid  program,  we  can 
lay  the  basis  for  a  new  era  of  ever  deeper 
Weetem  eooperatlon — and  not  only  In  Eu- 
rope. The  FAr  SMt,  the  Middle  last,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  all  require  "new  ap- 
proaohes."  But  ths  area  under  attack  is 
hardly  the  place  to  prove  our  flexibility. 

The  moet  oruoial  task  before  the  Weat  Is 
therefore  to  get  its  own  house  in  order.  The 
challenge  is  not  simply  to  deviae  a  hurried 
proposal  to  meet  a  Soviet  demand.  We  must 
not  delude  ouraelTet  that  a  nefotlating  posi- 
tion can  remedy  the  lassitude  of  nearly  a 
decade  or  that  clever  tergaining  can  sub- 


stitute for  the  effort   and   dedication   that 
have  been  lacking  heretofore. 

While  It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle to  develop  a  detailed  program,  some 
general  guidelines  can  be  sketched: 

The  Berlin  issue:  Free  access  to  Berlin 
will  be  the  touchstone  of  all  other  meas- 
ures. If  the  sequence  of  events  initiated  by 
the  Soviet  threat  ends  with  what  is  inter- 
preted by  our  Allies  as  an  American  defeat 
or  withdrawal,  NATO  will  prove  no  stronger 
than  the  French  system  of  alliance  in  the 
Interwar  period. 

To  say  that  we  will  be  firm  on  Berlin  Is 
not  a  policy.  Our  tark  is  to  give  this  term 
concrete  content.  We  should  make  specific 
proposals  defining  guarantees  of  free  access, 
to  be  given  either  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by 
a  four-power  agreement.  The  guarantee 
should  be  registered  with  the  United  Nations. 
With  such  a  guarantee.  It  would  make  little 
difference  whether  Russians  or  East  Germans 
man  the  check  pwlnts.  But  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  assurance  we  cannot  escape  the 
problem  by  designating  the  East  Germans 
as  Soviet  agents. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  essential  to  make 
clear  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  to  our 
people,  to  our  allies  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dvirlng  the  Soviet  warning  period  on  Berlin, 
the  West  has  been  bemused  with  determin- 
ing Soviet  Intentions,  first  by  marking  time 
until  the  Mlkoyan  visit,  then  waiting  for  the 
aist  Party  Congress,  then  for  the  result  of 
Prime  Minister  MacmlUan's  sojourn  in 
Russia. 

We  are  sliding  toward  a  crisis  for  which 
the  American  people  have  not  been  prei>ared. 
Our  allies  are  becoming  nervous  about  the 
lack  of  a  tone  of  urgency  In  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  misled  into 
the  belief  that  the  issue  oS  Berlin  can  b« 
pressed  with  impunity. 

A  congressional  resolution  siBrmlng  our  de- 
termination to  maintain  our  rights  in  Berlin 
and  an  Increased  alert  of  our  Armed  Forces 
would  seem  minimum  requirements. 

Negotiating  tactics:  We  should  always  be 
ready  to  negotiate  not  only  for  substantive 
but  also  for  peychologlcal  reasons:  To  con- 
vey our  peaceful  purposes  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Negotiations,  even  if  they  fall,  can 
at  least  project  to  other  nations  the  issues 
for  which  we  are  prepared  to  contend.  At 
the  same  time,  it  Is  important  that,  rather 
than  expend  energies  on  debates  over  ab- 
stractions like  rigidity  or  fiexlbUlty,  we  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  developing  a  concrete 
program. 

Rigidity  is  siirely  not  helpful.  But 
neither  is  flexibility  an  end  In  Itself.  Indeed. 
It  may  sometimes  make  agreement  more 
rather  than  less  difficult.  If  we  base  our 
negotiations  on  the  principle  that  the  West 
has  an  obligation  to  break  any  deadlock  with 
new  proposals,  we  shall  encourage  Soviet 
obstinacy,  for  we  will  nurture  the  belief  that 
if  Soviet  negotiators  hold  out  long  enough 
they  will  sllolt  ever  more  favorable  Western 
offers. 

We  have  no  obligation  to  make  only  pro- 
posals that  the  Soviet  Union  says  It  will  ac- 
cept, for  this  would  turn  diplomacy  into  a 
device  for  surrender.  We  do  have  a  retpon- 
slblllty  to  make  proposals  that  express  our 
values  and  take  into  account  legitimate 
Soviet  security  concerns.  In  short,  the  Weet 
requlree  a  aense  of  direction  more  than  :iego- 
tiatlng  skill.  Only  the  pxarpoeeful  can  be 
flexible. 

Weetem  oohesion.  The  Westem  Powers 
should  not  confine  themselves  to  issues 
raised  by  the  Soviet  TTnion;  they  should  act 
boldly  to  strengthen  unity  among  them- 
aelvee.  In  particular,  thU  time  eeems  oppor- 
tune to  make  another  large  advance  toward 
European  integration,  eepeolally  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy. 

A  permanent  oommlttee  of  Buropean 
dlplomaU  should  be  created  charged  with 
developing  a  common  Suropean  foreign  pol- 
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ley.  TO  the  extent  lliat  Weatem  Europe 
considers  itself  a  poUtioal  unit,  its  policy 
will  gain  In  assurance:  Such  an  institution 
would  counteract  the  persistent  Soviet  efforts 
to  play  off  the  allies  against  one  another. 
With  Ghreat  Britain's  participation.  It  would 
remove  the  suspicions  created  by  the  alleged 
special  British  position  within  NATO. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  uae  this  crisis 
to  enooxirage  creation  of  a  Westem  European 
atomic  force.  The  West  could  then  nego- 
tiate much  more  flexibly  about  the  jtrecise 
location  of  nuclear  arms.  Fat  then  any 
threatened  member  would  feel  protected  by 
the  voice  it  has  in  the  eontrol  of  the  overall 
Military  Bstabllahment.  Such  a  force  would 
also  be  the  best,  and  probably  the  only, 
means  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  na- 
tional atomic  forces,  which  Is  almost  inevita- 
ble If  present  trends  continue. 

Toward  a  larger  Europe:  Wc  should  advo- 
cate the  concept  of  a  greater  E^jrope,  open  to 
the  Soviet  satellites.  This  InltlaUve  might 
be  particularly  effective  in  the  social  and 
cultural  field.  But  there  are  opportunities 
in  the  strategic  area  as  welL  NATO  could 
Immediately  give  Poland  a  military  guar- 
antee of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line.  Its  postwar 
boimdary,  against  German  aggression.  Such 
a  move  would  lessen  the  Soviet  ability  to 
control  Poland  through  its  fear  of  Oermany. 
I  advanced  this  idea  in  many  public  talks 
in  Oermany  and  encountered  very  little 
oppoeltloo. 

A  reexamination  of  NATO  strategy :  A  basic 
caxiae  of  allied  disimity  is  the  wealLness  at 
NATO  and  the  ambiguity  of  its  strategy.  It 
is  no  doubt  correct  that  we  need  not  match 
the  Soviets  In  every  strategic  category.  But 
we  are  reaching  a  situation  where  we  are  not 
keeping  up  in  any  category.  Against  the 
bfudEground  of  this  weakness,  declarations  of 
finnnees  ring  hollow  and  the  sense  of  inse- 
curity of  o\ir  allies  must  Inevitably  increase. 

Moreover,  NATO  haa  never  resolved  the 
question  whether  it  is  a  device  to  unleash 
all-out  war  or  a  means  to  prevent  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Europe  should  deterrence  fall. 
By  adopting  an  uneasy  compromise.  NATO 
la  in  danger  of  paralysing  itself.  The  doubts 
of  our  alllee  as  to  our  willingness  to  risk 
all-out  war  for  the  defense  of  Europe  while 
five  VS.  divisions  are  stationed  there  under- 
line the  Inherent  lack  of  plaiulblllty  of  the 
doctrine  of  massive  retaliation. 

In  fact,  current  strategy  has  two  con- 
tradictory but  equally  dangerous  conse- 
quence*—either  It  leads  to  resignation  and 
hopelessness  on  the  part  of  our  alllee  or  it 
causes  them  to  make  strenuoiis  efforts  to 
develop  their  own  nuclear  deterrents,  a  field 
where  their  own  contributions  can  be  mar- 
ginal at  best.  Current  strategy  produces 
slther  inadequate  effort  or  wasteful  duplica- 
tion. 

Two  sets  of  measures  are,  therefore,  re- 
quired: (1)  An  immediate  strengthening  of 
the  UJB.  overall  deterrent  with  respect  to  lU 
slae.  lU  mobility,  and  Ita  dispersal  (such  a 
program  is  the  prerequisite  for  all  other 
measures);  (2)  a  common  effort  to  devise  a 
defense  of  Europe  which  doee  not  have  the 
Mpeot  of  suicide.  While  we  require  the 
oapabllity  for  massive  retaliation  to  prevent 
a  Soviet  surprise  atuck  on  ths  United  SUtee, 
we  should  not  rely  on  it  as  the  sole  deter- 
rent to  an  attack  on  Surope  or  the  chief 
means  of  defense  against  Soviet  aggreesion 
should  deterrence  fail. 

A  defensive  alUanoe  which  oannot  protect 
the  territory  of  its  members  without  de- 
stroying them  is  inherently  brittle.  There 
Is  no  reaaon  why  the  XTnited  States  and 
Weetem  lurope.  whoee  eombined  reaouroes, 
human  and  material,  stiU  far  exceed  thoee 
of  the  U.S.8JI..  oannot  create  an  adequate 
force  for  a  local  defense  of  Europe.  The 
obstacle  Is  not  eapabiUty.  but  lack  of  wllL 

These  ideas  indioate  a  direction  and  not  a 
program.  Nothing  is  pooslble.  however,  with- 
out  a   more   dynamic   eonoeption   by   the 


United  States  at  its  rOle  In  the  world.  For 
too  long  we  have  treated  our  problems  as 
technical  ones;  we  have  soiight  courses  of 
action  which  Involved  the  least  effort  and 
sacrifice. 

As  a  result  our  military  program  Is  inade- 
quate; continued  at  its  preeent  scale  It  will 
doom  our  diplomacy  to  futility  by  creating 
constant  opportunities  for  Soviet  pressure 
vrhlle  reducing  the  means  to  resist  them. 
Our  economic  program,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  too  tentative  and  too  conscious 
of  the  obstacles  In  the  path.  Our  diplomacy 
iMtkM  dynamism. 

We  are  living  through  a  period  which,  in 
retrospect,  will  undoubtedly  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  great  revolutions  in  history.  We  can- 
not withdraw  from  It;  we  can  only  con- 
tribute to  shaping  it  constructively.  The 
great  challenge  of  ova  tUne  is  that  the  self- 
sufllclent  nation-state  Is  breaking  down.  No 
nation — not  even  the  largest — can  survive 
In  isolation  or  realise  its  potentialities,  ma- 
terial or  spiritual,  on  Its  own. 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  threat  has  often 
produced  Atlantic  unity.  It  may  again.  But 
ultimately  the  unity  of  the  West  depends 
on  what  we  afllrm  rather  than  on  what  we 
reject.  It  m\ist  fiow  from  our  convictions 
and  hopes,  not  our  fears. 

We  of  the  West,  who  bequeath  the  concept 
of  nationalism  to  others,  must  show  the  way 
to  a  new  international  order  by  initiative 
in  setting  otir  own  bouse  In  order  and  by 
Imagination  In  helping  the  newly  independ- 
ent states  to  realise  their  aspirations.  Vacil- 
lating policies  will  prove  dlsastrotis  to  every- 
body. The  West  must  raise  Its  sights;  it  m\ist 
develop  policies  which  will  make  of  it  a  true 
community. 

NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION  LEG- 
ISLATION WOULD  BENEFIT  BOTH 
CONSUMERS  AND  FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin-  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  2,000  and  some  items 
handled  in  a  grocery  store,  milk  is  the 
only  food  sold  in  large  quantities  in  the 
United  States  which  is  not  allowed  to 
move  freely  in  interstate  trade.  Over 
the  years,  the  various  States  and  munici- 
ptdlties  have  set  up  and  added  to  their 
milk  sanitation  regulations  until  we  have 
a  regular  crazy-qullt  of  rules  that  ham- 
per the  free  flow  of  high-quality  milk 
from  State  to  State.  Unfortunately, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  some 
milksheds  are  using  these  health  stand- 
ards as  an  excuse  to  maintain  a  neat 
Uttle  milk  monopoly  for  themsevles. 


consum: 


COTTLB  SAVS  1  TO  S  CSICTS  OM 


Like  most  monopolies,  this  one  does 
not  serve  the  public  interest.  In  the 
areas  affected,  Mrs.  Housewife  Is  paying 
from  1  to  S  cents  more  per  quart  for  milk 
than  she  would  have  to  pay  if  the  market 
was  open  and  competitive. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  the 
farmland  Is  uniquely  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  Yet  our  class  1  milk, 
which  meets  the  highest  quality  stand- 
ards, is  kept  out  of  many  markets  because 
of  health  regulaUooa  that  date  back  to 
the  horee  and  buggy  days,  Thli  olaai  1 
milk  Is  then  relegated  to  lower  price  uses 
Uke  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter, 
and  di7  milk — and  as  such  Is  labeled 
gurplut. 

Mr.  Speaker.  elaM  1  milk  testing  8.S 
brings  Wlsooniln  farmeri  $3.14  per  hun- 


dredweigtit  when  it  can  find  a  market 
as  bottling  milk.  However,  because  of 
these  trade  barriers  I  have  just  mm- 
tioned.  much  of  this  class  1  milk  must  be 
used  for  class  3  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. There  it  brings  the  farmers  only 
$2.90  per  hundredweight. 

I  use  Wisconsin  as  an  example,  but  the 
same  thing  has  ha];H>ened  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  and  in  other  States  where 
dainrlng  is  the  logical  choice  for  farmers. 
Sure,  a  dairy  plant  can  ship  milk  to  some 
out-of -State  markets — but  the  plant  and 
the  milk  have  to  meet  a  different  set  of 
stuidards  for  every  market.  One  of  the 
dairies  in  my  district  sends  milk  to  10 
di£Ferent  markets — and  has  10  different 
inspectors  trooping  through  the  place  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

MA^    or    aSCTTLATIONS    TUX    KJUfT    ICAKACISS 

Pity  the  poor  plant  manager,  who  has 
to  weave  his  way  through  a  real  maze 
of  regulations  to  satisfy  each  of  the  10 
Inspectors.  For  Instance,  one  city  may 
demand  that  a  plant's  equipment  be 
sterilized  by  steam,  while  another  may 
say  that  the  equipment  must  be  sterilized 
chemically.  Clearly,  It  Is  an  imposition 
on  the  plant  operator  to  make  him  steri- 
lize the  equipment  both  ways  in  order  to 
qualify  for  both  markets. 

Then  there  is  the  case  where  a  city 
refused  to  accept  milk  produced  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  because  one 
ordinance  required  four  farm  inspections 
a  year,  while  the  other  required  only 
three.  California  refused  to  take  milk 
from  farms  approved  by  the  Arizona 
health  authorities  because  Arizona  regu- 
lations i>ermitted  a  one-room  milk  house, 
while  California  law  required  a  two-room 
milk  house. 

To  ship  milk  to  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Wlaetm- 
sin  producers  must  have  a  2-inch  outlet 
value  on  their  bulk  milk  coolers.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  California  have  Uie  same 
requirement,  but  In  46  other  States,  the 
1  ^  -inch  valve  Is  accepted. 

In  many  cases,  the  cost  of  the  multiple 
Inspections  \s  charged  against  the  plant 
selling  the  milk.  The  plant  in  turn  has 
to  pass  this  charge  on  to  the  consumer 
or  the  farmer. 

Naturally,  we  need  sanitary  regula- 
tions to  protect  the  consumer  against 
milk  of  dubious  quality.  But  I  protest 
the  way  some  milksheds  are  using  anti- 
quated health  rules  to  maintain  a  milk 
monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  milk  producers  and  the  consumers. 

JJM.   KXUC  OOOB  WOULD   BX   QVAUTT   TAaOSTICX 

During  the  85th  Congress,  I  Introduced 
a  bill  which  would  have  made  the  proven 
U.8.  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code  the  single 
standard  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk 
products  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  Health 
and  Science  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Following  those  hearings, 
the  Asioclatloa  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers,  formerly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  Federal  leglalation  in  this  field, 
came  out  with  a  aeriei  of  reeommenda- 
tkma  for  Federal  rnlUc  saaltatlon  lefls- 
latlon.  Abo,  at  the  requett  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  U.8.  PubUe  Heallh  Berv- 
ioe  fumlahed  the  oommittM  with  no- 
ommendatlons  for  leglalaUoQ  In  thU 
field.   I  have  Incorporated  thete  two  leU 
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of  reoommendfttloiu  In  my  revised  milk 
•aniUUon  bill— HJl.  3840 — which  I  In- 
troduced on  February  2  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  many  reepecU.  I  fert 
that  my  revlMd  bUl  la  a  much  better  blU 
than  the  original.  The  revised  version 
does  not  Insist  that  all  fluid  milk  mov- 
ing in  intersUte  trade  must  conform 
with  the  U.8.  Milk  code.  However,  it 
does  provide  that  milk  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  code  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  interstate  commerce  on 
health  grounds.  Of  course,  milk  shipped 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  State  Would 
still  be  completely  under  the  control  of 
State  and  local  sanitarians. 

This  bill  would  not  add  mother  layer 
of  Inspectors  on  the  present  inspection 
setup.  Dairy  plant  inspections  would 
continue  to  be  carried  on  by  the  State 
and  local  health  officials.  They  wovUd  be 
thoroughly  trained  In  the  appUcation  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  insure  uniform 
Inspections  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  results  of  their  inspections  would  be 
certified  by  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  could  also  conduct  spot 
checks  from  time  to  time.  Milk  from 
certified  plants  could  move  freely  from 
State  to  State. 

BOBmM  BIP1I8INTATIVES  AMD  rOOTl  SIMATOIS 
HAVB  OmiODUCID  MILK  SANITATION  LJtOIS- 
LATIOM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crying  need  for  milk 
sanitation  legislation  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  17  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  by  introducing  companion  bills 
in  the  House.     They  are : 

H.R.  3841 :  Btrnis,  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3842 :  Plynn,  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3843 :  Laird.  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3844 :  Nelsen.  Minnesota. 

HJl.  3905:  Kastsnmeier,  Wisconsin. 

HJl.  3916:  QxnE,  Minnesota. 

H.R.  3919:  Reuss,  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3931:  Zablocki.  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3986:  Withrow,  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  4003 :  Blatnix,  Minnesota. 

HJl.  4037:  CKonski.  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  4062:  CoAD,  Iowa. 

HJl.  4102:  Van  Pilt,  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  4928:  Gross.  Iowa. 

H.R.5003:  Judd,  Minnesota. 

H.R.  5142:  Langen.  Minnesota. 

H.R.  5264:  Wolf.  Iowa. 

Over  in  the  Senate,  a  similar  bill  Is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  Senator  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  and  cosponsored  by  Senator 
McCarthy,  of  Minnesota,  and  Senators 
WiLiY  and  Proxmire.  of  Wisconsin.  This 
bill  is  S.  988. 

Since  the  revised  bill  was  introduced,  I 
have  had  mail  from  organizations  and 
Individuals  who  feel  that  this  bill  is  the 
logical  and  long-overdue  answer  to  the 
problem  of  these  artificial  trade  barriers 
against  high-quality  milk.  Among  the 
organizations  which  have  come  out  In 
support  of  Federal  milk  sanitation  legis- 
lation are  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau: 
the  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union;  the  Wis- 
consin Orange,  the  Wisconsin  Associa- 
tion of  Cooperatives;  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
ference on  Intra-SUte  Milk  Shipments, 
and  the  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative, 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Two  of  Wisconsin's  leading  farm  mag- 
Mlnei.  the  Wlaooniln  Agriculturist  and 

Farmer  and  Hoard's  Dairyman  also  fa- 
vor the  idea.   W.  A.  Gordon,  editor  of  the 


Dairy  Reoord.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has  en- 

thuslastloiOly  endorsed  It 

WAsmifOTON  ua*.  nuasbu  UK>wt  vn  or 

MNTTAaT  RAMSAIBS  AS  T«AOa  HBBIWIB 

We  do  not  have  to  look  any  further 
than  the  current  Washington  milk 
squabble  for  a  prlie  example  of  how 
health  standards  can  be  used— and  are 
beliig  used— to  allow  the  establishment 
of  a  local  monopoly.  My  Interest  In  the 
present  controversy  relates  to  the  charges 
made  against  the  U.S.  Milk  Code  and  the 
charge  that  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
milk  is  inferior  in  quality  to  milk  pro- 
duced anywhere  else.  When  anyone  at- 
tacks the  quality  of  class  I  fluid  milk 
produced  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
my  flghting  blood  is  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  Ninth 
District  of  Wisconsin  has  more  up-to- 
date,  modern  dairy  plants  than  most 
areas  of  the  country.  Many  of  these 
plants  cover  more  than  a  city  block  and 
are  models  for  the  industry. 

Sale  of  milk  in  the  Nation's  Capital  Is 
governed  by  the  Milk  Act  of  1925  and 
its  regulations.  Many  of  these  regula- 
tions are  outdated  and  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  tremendous  technical 
advancements  which  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  production,  handling, 
and  shipment  of  milk.  These  regula- 
tions, in  effect,  set  up  a  trade  barrier 
against  high-quality  milk  from  other 
areas  and  give  a  distinct  advantage  to 
producers  in  a  restricted  local  area.  This 
enables  a  small  number  of  local  opera- 
tors to  control  90  percent  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  milk  supply. 

Currently,  Washington  dairies  are  pay- 
ing $6.62  per  hundredweight  for  class  I 
or  bottling  milk.  In  the  past  week,  I 
have  received  letters  from  two  modem 
dairy  plants  in  Wisconsin's  Ninth  Dis- 
trict. Each  of  them  could  deliver  top- 
quality  3.5  percent  class  I  bottling  milk 
to  Washington  for  $5.50  per  hundred- 
weight. 

That  price  includes  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  milk  from  Menomonie  and 
Tixrtle  Lake,  Wis.,  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Even  taking  into  account  the 
$1.80  per  hundredweight  shipping  charge, 
the  Wisconsin  milk  would  cost  $1.12  a 
hundredweight  less  than  the  bottling 
milk  now  being  purchased  by  local  dis- 
tributors. This  would  represent  a  saving 
of  at  least  2  cents  a  quart  which  could 
and  should  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

WISCONSIN  MILK  IS  CHEAPER  IN  PUCE  BUT  NOT 
CHKAP    QOALITT 

On  March  S.  the  Maryland-Virginia 
Milk  Producers  ran  a  full -page  ad  in 
Washington  papers— an  ad  which  re- 
ferred to  the  inadvisabillty  of  "import- 
ing cheaper  milk  from  the  outside  which 
we  believe  to  be  of  lower  quality."  The 
price  of  Wisconsin  milk  is  cheaper,  but 
there  is  nothing  cheap  about  the  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  possible  to  have 
any  plant  in  the  United  States  rated 
voluntarily  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
periodically  ohetiks  and  certifies  the  In- 
spection, rating,  and  laboratory  proce- 
dures Of  the  reporting  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  spot  checks  Is  to  Insure  a 
uniform  approach  in  certifying  Interstate 


milk  shippers.  The  ratings  are  listed  in 
a  booklet  called  "Sanitation  Compliance 
Rating  of  IntersUte  Milk  Shippers." 
Plants  all  over  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  are  rated 
In  thU  booklet 

The  sanitation  compliance  ratings  for 
the  two  Wisconsin  dairy  planu  I  have 
Just  mentioned  prove  my  point  about  the 
topnotch  quality  of  Wisconsin  milk. 
Wisconsin  Cooperative  Dairies,  Inc..  has 
the  following  ratings:  Raw  milk,  96;  re- 
ceiving station.  100 ;  enforcement  rating, 
97. 

Turtle  Lake  Co-op  Creamery  Associa- 
tion's ratings  run  as  follows:  Raw  milk, 
95;  receiving  sUtlon,  100;  enforcement 
rating,  97. 

These  ratings  are  higher  than  the  rat- 
ings of  the  two  major  dairies  serving  the 
Washington  market.  Chestnut  Farms 
Dairy  has  the  following  rating:  Raw 
milk,  91;  receiving  station.  100;  enforce- 
ment rating,  94. 

Thompson's  Dairy  rates  as  follows: 
Raw  milk.  91 ;  enforcement  rating,  94. 

HIOH-QUALITT     MIDWESTKSN     MIUC    BHOULO    Bl 
ALLOWZB   TO   BX   SOLO   IM    NATION'S   CAFTTAX. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  the  newspaper  ad 
on  another  point — that  of  importing 
milk.  According  to  a  reliable  source — 
namely,  Webster's  Dictionary— import 
means  "to  bring  wares  from  one  country 
into  another  in  commerce."  Since  when 
has  Washington,  D.C.,  not  been  a  part 
of  the  United  States?  Matter  of  fact.  If 
there  is  one  place  that  does  belong  to  aU 
the  citizens  of  the  country,  it  is  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  feel  most  strongly  that 
If  Wisconsin  and  other  Midwest  dairies 
are  willing  and  able  to  ship  high-quality 
milk  to  Washington,  they  should  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  set  of  local 
health  rules  that  are  as  outdated  as  they 
are  arbitrary. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  letters  I  received 
from  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Dairies.  Inc., 
and  the  Turtle  Lake  Co-op  Creamery  As- 
sociation In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

ToBTLi  Lake  Co-O 
Cbbamxbt  Association. 
Turtle  Lake.  Wis..  March  3.1959. 
Congressman  Lxstex  Johnson, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  CoNORxssicAN :  We  have  been  watch- 
ing the  problems  that  are  arising  In  the 
nuld-mllk  markets  throughout  the  country 
and  notice  with  particular  Interest  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia   Ullk    Producers    Association. 

Our  farmers  price  for  a  better  quality  of 
milk  receives  less  than  one-half  of  what  the 
producers  In  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  shed 
do. 

It  does  not  cost  but  a  few  cents  more  per 
hundred  to  produce  milk  In  the  East  than  It 
does  out  here.  These  costs  are  based  on 
D.R.I.A.  records. 

We  would  like  the  privilege  to  ship  milk 
Into  Washington.  D.C,  and  could  deliver  milk 
that  Is  approved  for  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Ardmore.  Pennsyl- 
vania VJBJPX.  the  highest  InspecUon  in  the 
oountry. 

Our  prloe  delivered  to  Washington,  D.O..  Is 
15.80  per  hundred  weight  of  S.6  percent  milk 
with  a  7.S  oenu  per  point  butterfat  differ- 
•nUal. 

Toun  very  truly. 

R.  1.  UxLLm, 
Oeneral  Mmn»gf. 
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WnooNSDc  Oo-Opbutivi  Daians,  Inc., 

Menomonie.  WU^  Mareh  S,  IU9. 
Boa.  Lhtbb  Jommbom. 
HouM  of  Mtpr—tntmtlvtat 
WatfUngton.  D.O. 

Dial  lla.  Jomsoir:  We  have  checked  the 
price  neoBBBsry  to  dtUver  grade  "A"  milk 
from  llBaomonl*.  Wis.  to  Weahlngtoa,  D.O. 

Prloe  of  milk  to  Waahlagtoa,  D.O^  tor 
Iflaroh  iB  es.TO  p«r  huadredwe^ht  tjo.h. 
MenomoniB.  TrBnsportatloa  rates  on  Sft.OOO 
pounds  load  Is  11.10  per  hundredweight  or 
es.50  per  hundTBdwBlght  delivered  at  Wash* 
ington.  D.C. 

Our  sanitation  eompllanee  ratings: 

(Chicago  BhBd)  raw  milk,  04;  reoelTlng 
Btatlon,  eO:  enforcement  rating,  M.  Novem- 
ber 26.  1B68.  survey. 

(Wisconsin  shed)  raw  mUk.  95;  receiving 
station.  100:  enforcement  rating.  97.  Novem- 
ber 6.  1858,  Burvey. 

This  Is  all  bulk  tank  pickup. 

Thanking  you  for  your  continued  Interest 
in  behalf  of  the  dairy  Industry,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  K.  Olbom, 

Manager. 

Milk  is  either  pure  or  it  is  not.  There's 
no  halfway  in-betaeen  about  it.  By 
the  same  token,  milk  that  is  rated  as 
pure  in  Wisconsin  should  be  considered 
pure  in  Washington.  That  Is  why  we 
need  a  single  standard  like  the  U.S.  milk 
code  as  a  yardstick  for  evaluating  the 
quality  of  milk  shipped  from  State  to 
State.  The  national  milk  sanitation 
bill — HH.  3840 — pro\ides  this  yardstick. 
VM,  aciLX  cocm  la  modd.  vob  thb  xndubtbt 

The  U.S.  milk  code,  regarded  as  a 
model  for  the  industry,  was  the  result 
of  the  work  of  top  technical  experts  in 
both  the  health  and  dairy  fields.  It  was 
not  a  product  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  alone,  since  the  code  was  de- 
veloped with  the  aid  of  an  advisory 
board  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  dairy 
technology,  veterinary  medicine,  agri- 
culture, and  public  health — in  addition 
to  State  and  local  agencies  who  use  the 
code,  industry  and  interested  Federal 
agencies,  Including  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  approved  the 
present  edition. 

B4r.  Speaker,  the  code  Is  revised 
frequently  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
improvements  in  milk  processing,  han- 
dling, and  shipment.  Since  the  first  code 
was  published  in  1924,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely revised  12  times. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  milk  code  is  being 
used  as  the  basis  for  milk  sanitation 
regulations  in  35  States  and  has  been 
volunUrily  adopted  by  some  1,900  cities 
and  counties.  It  is  used  as  the  quality 
standard  for  milk  purchased  for  our 
Armed  Forces. 

At  Walter  Reed  HosplUl  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  the  milk  served  to  patients 
must  meet  the  specincations  of  the  U.S. 
code  rather  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's sanitary  regulations.  Many  of  this 
country's  distlngulfihed  citizens  have 
been  treated  at  that  hoeplUl,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  them  suffering  111 
effects  from  the  milk  they  drank  there. 


fer  In  detail.  I  would  like  to  examine 
these  differences  on  four  speoiflc  items 
and  let  the  f aets  speak  for  themselvee. 

First  of  aU.  it  has  been  lald  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  regulations  are 
superior  because  they  call  for  annual 
testing  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis,  where- 
as testing  once  every  6  years  satisfies  the 
U.8.  Public  Health  Service.  Early  edi- 
tions of  the  Public  Health  Service's  milk 
code  required  annual  testing  for  tuber- 
culosis. In  1033,  the  code  was  changed 
to  recognise  and  utilize  the  bovine  tuber- 
culosis control  program  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Under  this  program,  the  incidence  of 
positive  reactors  has  dropped  from  5  per- 
cent to  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent 
during  the  40-year  period  from  1918  to 
1958.  Frequency  of  testing  has  been 
varied  by  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture according  to  the  need  as  shown 
by  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis.  The 
milk  code  now  provides  that  milk  may 
be  accepted  from  herds  located  in  ac- 
credited tuberculosis-free  aresis  provid- 
ing the  herd  is  tested  at  least  once  every 
6  years.  If  a  herd  is  not  located  in  an 
accredited  area,  annual  tests  are  still 
required. 
TWO  towkls  pbb 


FACTS  BPBAK  rOB  THBMnLVn  ON  BirrBBBNC 
BXTWBSN  U.B.  CODB  AND  DXBTmiCT  OT  OOLUM- 
•U    BSaUI.ATI0NS 

Much  Ulk  has  been  floating  around  to 
the  effect  that  the  DUtrlct  milk  regu- 
lations are  superior  to  the  U.8.  code. 
Both  NU  Of  health  rulM  detl  with  tnen- 
Ually  the  same  sanltaUon  items,  but  dlf- 


COW   DO    NOT    INSUaZ   CI.KAN 
lOLK 

Secondly.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  regulations  are  su- 
perior because  they  require  the  cow's 
udder  to  be  washed  and  wiped  with  two 
towels  not  used  on  any  other  cow.  The 
U.S.  milk  code  states  that  the  cow's  udder 
must  look  and  feel  clean  and  shall  have 
been  rinsed  just  prior  to  milking  with 
an  antiseptic  solution  approved  by  the 
health  officer.  In  practice,  this  require- 
ment is  met  by  wiping  the  cow's  udder 
with  a  cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in  an 
antiseptic  solution  before  use  on  each 
cow.  This  solution  provides  an  addi- 
tional margin  of  safety  if  harmful  bac- 
teria are  present.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
code  insists  that  the  flanks,  bellies,  and 
tails  of  the  cows  be  cleaned  before  milk- 
ing. The  District  code  is  silent  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  defenders  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  regulations  point  out  that 
they  call  for  annual  physical  examina- 
tions of  milk  handlers  on  dairy  farms. 
The  U.S.  code  does  not  require  these 
annual  physicals  for  dairy  farmers  and 
their  helpers  because  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject indicate  this  procedure  is  both  ex- 
pensive and  ineffective  from  a  public 
health  standpoint.  Diseases  of  signifi- 
cance in  milk  sanitation  are  the  com- 
municable diseases,  and  a  milk  handler 
who  does  not  have  one  of  these  diseases 
at  the  time  of  the  examination  could 
very  well  get  it  during  the  ensuing  year. 

OOSB  HAS  PBACnCAL  MBTHOD  FOB  KLIKZKATINO 
SPBEAD  or  DISBABB  TKBOVOH  UStM. 

The  U.S.  milk  code  authorizes  the 
health  officer  to  impose  control  proce- 
dures, Including  laboratory  examination 
of  body  specimens,  if  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mission of  infection  from  •  person  han- 
dling milk  or  milk  products.  It  also  pro- 
hibits a  person  having  a  communicable 
dlMMe  or  any  tnfeoted  cut  or  leelon  on 
the  hands  or  arms  from  working  In  any 


capacity  which  brings  him  in  contact 
with  milk  or  milk  equipment. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  District  reg- 
ulations have  been  passed  off  as  superior 
because  their  bacterial  count  standard 
for  raw  mUk  is  100.000  per  miumter. 
while  the  U.S.  code  limit  is  200.000.  The 
validly  of  the  standard  used  in  the  U.S. 
code  has  been  confirmed  by  the  National 
Research  Council's  study  on  milk  regxila- 
tlons  and  milk  quality,  published  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
I  quote  from  page  123  of  this  report : 
A  total  bacterial  plate  count  of  not  more 
than  aoo.OOO  per  milliliter  for  raw  milk  U 
recommended  as  a  standard — at  the  receiving 
plant.  There  is  no  exact  scientific  or  public 
health  basis  for  deciding  on  this  bacterial 
standard  other  than  the  fact  that  experience 
has  shown  this  common  standard  can  be 
readily  attained  with  reasonable  facilities  and 
good  methods  of  production.  Ck>mpllance  of 
milk  with  this  standard  generally  meant  that 
the  utensils,  especially  the  milking  machines, 
were  given  proper  cleaning  and  antiseptic 
treatment  and  the  milk  was  well  cooled. 

FABII  COOLINC  TANKS  AKZ  NOT  USED  KZCLTTSIVXLT 
BT    WASHINOTON    ABBA    PBODUCXBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  newspaper  articles 
have  made  a  great  to-do  over  the  fact 
that  District  of  Coliunbia  milk  producers 
have  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  in- 
stall farm  cooling  tanks  in  order  to  cool 
their  milk  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past. 
Readers  are  led  to  believe  that  this  Is 
something  unique,  something  that  is  not 
a  common  practice  in  other  milksheds. 
The  fact  is  you  can  find  milk  cooling 
tanlcs  on  farms  all  over  the  United 
States.  Recent  figures  of  equipment 
manufacturers  show  that  more  than 
100 .000  of  these  tanks  have  been  In- 
stalled in  recent  years. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  District  milk  regula- 
tions without  making  one  more  observa- 
tion. Although  area  milk  producers 
claim  the  District  of  Colimibia  regula- 
tions are  superior  to  the  U.S.  milk  code, 
these  producers  nonetheless  use  the  U.S. 
milk  code  as  the  standard  when  shipping 
surplus  class  I  milk  into  other  areas.  So 
we  end  up  with  the  peculiar  situation 
where  the  U.S.  code  is  ridiculed  as  being 
inadequate  for  milk  coming  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  is  considered  amply 
adequate  for  milk  being  shipped  out  of 
the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  milk  con- 
troversy in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  5se 
when  certain  dairies  asked  for  a  revision 
and  modernization  of  the  District  Milk 
Code.  Even  if  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  is  revised,  this  will  only  remedy 
the  situation  here — and  the  same  situa- 
tion exists  in  cities  all  over  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  we  need  Federal 
milk  sanitation  legislation.  What  Is 
going  on  In  Washington,  D.C,  today  in 
regard  to  health  regulations  shows  how 
the  consumers  of  the  country  are  being 
boxed  m  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  paying 
more  for  the  milk  they  drink  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  high-quality  milk 
oould  move  freely  in  Interstate  trade. 

One  group  of  milk  producers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  use  these  trade  barriers 
I  have  been  talking  about  to  proflt  at  the 
expense  of  other  milk  producers.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  farmer-owned  milk  mar- 
keting oooptratlvea.  TIm  bulk  of  the 
milk  In  my  dlitrlot  U  handled  by  farmer 
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cooperatives.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  co- 
operative bargaining  technique.  Farm- 
ers should  be  able  to  use  collective 
bargaining  Just  as  the  workers  in  the 
farm  equipment  factories  are  able  to 
bargain  collectively. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I 
did  a  lot  of  work  on  a  dairy  bill — HJi. 
13800 — that  would  pi'ovide  a  way  in 
which  all  dairjrmen  could  get  together 
and  develop  nationwide  bargaining 
power.  In  this  way,  they  could  earn  and 
receive  parity  incomes  on  all  the  milk 
they  sell. 

After  the  election  last  fall,  I  was 
studying  the  poultry  situation  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  manager  of  a  poultry  processing 
plant  praised  highly  the  Federal  Inspec- 
tion law  passed  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  He  commented  that  with 
modern  transportation  and  refrigeration 
methods,  he  was  now  shipping  federally 
ln.spected  poultry  from  Alabama  to 
California.  I  pointed  out  that  all  the 
mldwestem  dairy  farmers  wanted  was 
the  same  chance  for  the  interstate  sale 
of  their  top-quality  milk.  Oiu:  midwest 
farmers  are  Interested  in  fair  play  for 
everyone. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  years  we  have  been  hearing  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  eliminating 
trade  barriers  which  have  been  built  up 
between  various  countries  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  important  that  the 
trade  barriers  which  have  been  built  up 
right  in  the  backyard  of  our  Nation's 
Capital,  through  the  use  of  unrealistic 
milk  sanitation  codes  should  be  imme- 
diately corrected. 

The  so-called  Laird-Johnson  bill  is  a 
step  in  that  direction  and  should  be 
adopted.  The  monopolistic  practices 
that  have  grown  up  within  milk  market- 
ing areas  in  the  form  of  trade  barriers 
are  not  fair  to  the  milk  industry  as  a 
whole  or  are  they  fair  to  the  consuming 
public  in  America. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3843  is  simply  to 
fix  one  clear  and  imiform  standard  for 
purity  for  milk  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  is  a  high  standard  but  it  is  designed 
solely  to  assure  wholesome  milk  and  not 
to  create  artificial  trade  barriers.  The 
UJ3.  Public  Health  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  public  health  officers 
have  worked  out  a  recommended  tmi- 
form  milk  code.  The  legislation  which 
is  presently  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  places 
this  code  in  effect  to  cover  the  shipments 
of  all  milk  and  milk  products  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Congressman  Johnson 
and  I  are  working  cooperatively  on  this 
bill  because  we  feel  that  no  State  or  local 
government  has  the  right  to  obstruct 
the  free  movement  in  Interstate  com- 
merce of  milk  and  milk  products  of  high 
sanitary  quality  by  the  use  of  unneces- 
sary sanitary  requirements  or  other 
health  regulations.  The  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  testimony 
before  the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriations  Subcommittee  this 
past  week  clearly  stated  that  the  Milk 


Sanitation  Code  as  is  recommended  by 
them  will  completely  protect  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  milk-consuming 
public  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  regret  that  in  the  last  few  weeks 
certain  spokesmen  for  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Milk  Producers  cooperative 
have  levied  unjustified  criticism  against 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Milk 
Sanitation  Code.  This  criticism  has 
been  a  disservice  to  a  large  majority  of 
America's  dairy  farmers.  By  raising 
misleading  questions  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  on  the  quality  of  milk  pro- 
duced under  this  recommended  code, 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers are  in  effect  unjustly  attacking 
the  milk  produceis  imder  this  sanitation 
code  in  33  States  that  are  producing  the 
major  portion  of  oiu*  fluid  milk. 

Consumers  should  have  assurance 
that  the  glass  of  milk  they  drink  any- 
where in  this  country  is  a  pure  product. 
The  adoption  of  HJR.  3843  will  give 
every  consimier  that  protection.  The 
legislation  merely  points  up  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
sanitary  control  of  fluid  milk  and  cer- 
tain milk  products  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health.  The  legislation 
recognizes  that  the  sanitary  regulations 
are  primarily  the  respoiisibllity  of  the 
State  and  local  governments,  but  no 
State  or  local  government,  including  the 
Board  of  District  Commissioners,  has 
the  right  to  obsti-uct  the  free  movement 
of  high  quality  milk  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  the  use  of  uxinecessary  sani- 
tary requirements  or  other  health  regu- 
lations. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Et  axntk  1 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  the  Midwest 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  to  which  our  friend 
and  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Johnson]  has  given  such  able,  effective 
and  reasoned  leadership.  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  and  for  the  leadership  he  has 
taken  to  protect  the  public  from  unsani- 
tary milk  and  milk  products.  This 
problem  is  coming  to  a  head  in  several 
areas  of  the  country  already  including, 
of  course,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
immediate  vicinity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  facilitating  the  flow  of 
high  quality  milk  in  interstate  commerce 
and  preventing  the  use  of  arbitrary, 
tailormade  milk  sanitation  require- 
ments to  be  used  as  trade  barriers,  are 
problems  that  justify  and  require  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies but  of  the  Congress. 

Recently  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers  and  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Sanitary  Engineers 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  a  study 
of  these  problems.  I  have  worked  very 
closely  with  these  very  same  groups  for 
the  past  4  or  5  years  on  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  control  and  I  can  attest 
without    qualification    to    their    high 


standards,  and  to  the  sound,  thorough 
and  objective  maimer  in  which  they  go 
about  studying  the  problems  confront- 
ing them  and  the  Nation. 

The  recommendations  of  these  agen- 
cies are  embodied  in  this  legislation 
which  we  are  sponsoring  and  which  Is 
being  si>earheaded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  This  biU  will  give  the 
American  consumer  the  assurance  that 
the  milk  they  drink  will  be  of  dependable 
and  uniform  quality. 

I  urge  that  full  hearings  be  held  on 
this  important  problem  which  will  only 
get  more  severe,  and  result  in  more 
crises  developir.g  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  unless  something  is  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'KonswI. 
Mr.  OKONSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  the 
Ninth  District  of  Wisconsin  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
he.  The  need  for  Federal  legislation  in 
the  field  of  milk  sanitation  is  desperate. 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in 
supporting  that  type  of  legislation,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  sessi(m  of  Con- 
gress will  take  some  action  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  him  and  others  who 
have  collaborated  with  him  hi  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  at 
this  time  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tor 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  think  it  should  be  said 
that  dairy  farmers,  as  much  as  anybody 
else  in  this  country,  are  concerned  that 
the  milk  that  is  sold  on  the  market,  and 
the  dairy  products  that  are  sold  on  the 
market  come  up  to  high  standards  of 
wholesomeness.  But  what  has  happened 
In  recent  years  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  local  regulations  based,  not  on 
the  necessities  of  health  or  wholesome- 
ness or  proper  sanitary  standards,  but 
the  development  of  local  regulations  for 
only  one  purpose:  that  is  to  create  or  to 
preserve  a  local  monopoly.  That  is  the 
only  reason  for  many  of  these  regula- 
tions and  standards.  They  are  simply 
efforts  to  create  a  local  monopoly. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  worth- 
while and  which  will  be  of  real  help  in 
solving  the  dairy  problem,  and  if  we  want 
to  do  something  for  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, we  will  take  action  in  this  Congress 
to  break  up  these  monopolies  that  are 
maintained  under  the  pretense  of  health 
standards  and  establish  national  uni- 
form standards  for  the  sale  and  trans- 
portation of  milk.  That  is  the  objective 
and  the  sole  objective  of  the  legislation 
which  a  number  of  us  have  introduced  in 
this  Congress.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
to  break  down  any  justifiable  sanitary 
standards.  We  only  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  American  consumers  and  the 
American  farmers  generally  get  the 
proper  break  and  that  the  standards  we 
have  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  consimiers  with  wholesome 
milk. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
see  fit  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
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this  problem  in  order  that  we  can  move 
in  the  direction  of  giving  the  consumers 
the  protection  they  deserve,  while  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  a  lot  of  fictitious 
regulatlcms  which  can  only  create  mo- 
nopoly and  high  prices  to  the  consimiers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  srield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too,  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  remarks  he  has 
made  here  today  and  for  the  legislation 
he  has  introduced,  and  which  I  have  also 
had  the  privilege  of  introducing. 

I  want  to  reemphas;ze  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Btrnes]  have  said  about  the  adoption 
of  regulations  which  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  sell  milk  from  outside  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  urban 
centers  of  the  Nation.  The  Maquoketa 
Valley  Creamery  in  northeast  Iowa,  one 
of  the  largest  In  tht  coimtry,  is  now 
truckings  thousands  of  gallons  of  milk 
each  week  to  El  Paso.  Tex.— that  is.  from 
northeast  Iowa  to  El  Paso.  Tex.— from 
northeast  Iowa  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and 
also  into  the  Stote  of  Florida.  That  milk 
Lb  good  milk,  grade  A  milk.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  farmers  of  northeast 
Iowa,  providing  a  piure,  wholesome  prod- 
uct, should  be  cut  out  of  the  market  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  anywhere 
else  In  the  country. 

The  people  of  St.  Louis,  the  people  of 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  the  people  of  Florida 
know  it  iB  good  milk.  There  is  no  reason 
why  It  iB  kept  out  of  here,  except  for 
unreasonable  regulations. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  Inquired  into  the  price  of 
the  product  if  it  could  enter  the  District 
of  Colvunbla.  and  I  am  told  by  the  Ma- 
quoketa Valley  Cooperative  In  northeast 
Iowa  that  It  could  deliver  good,  whole- 
some milk  to  the  DittrlA  of  Columbia 
for  a  maximum  of  $6  per  hundred  pounds 
and  perhaps  at  a  figure  somewhat  less. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

tome. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Sptjaker,  we  see  what 
has  happened  here  In  Washington.  DC, 
when  sanitary  regulations  are  used  as  an 
economic  barrier.  The  dairy  coopera- 
tives got  hoggish  in  the  price  they  were 
asking:  $6.62  is  quite  a  high  price  when 
you  compare  that  with  prices  of  manu- 
factured milk  of  about  $3  per  hundred 
and  for  class  1  milk  in  Minnesota  at  $3.72 
I>er  hundred.  We  in  the  Midwest  can 
bring  high  quality  milk  into  the  District 
at  a  considerably  lower  price.  A  dairy 
cooperative  In  Minnesota  has  made  an 
offer  to  furnish  milk  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  market  for  $5.80  per  hun- 
dred. Subtract  the  transportation  ex- 
penses of  $1.57  per  hundred  from  that 
and  it  reflects  a  price  in  Mirmesota  of 
better  than  $4  per  hundred.  Nobody  can 
say  we  would  be  trying  to  sell  cut-price 
milk  out  there  In  the  Midwest,  for  we 
could  furnish  milk  at  a  lower  price  than 


On  the  other  hand,  transporting  fliild  nOlk 
Is  expensive.  A  recent  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Indicates  that  trans- 
portation costs  are  sufficiently  high  to  dls- 
coura^  milk  shipments  to  eastern  markets. 
However,  higher  milk  prices  in  some  southern 
markets  make  transportation  costs  less  re- 
strictive. 

Barriers  other  than  transportation  costs 
also  impede  the  shipments  of  IClnnesota  milk 
to  other  markets.  The  purpKxe  of  this  study 
was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  trans- 
portation costs  deter  milk  shliMnents.  Other 
txtrrlers,  therefore,  are  not  considered  here. 
Transportation  coets  are  based  on  the  use 
of  tank  trucks  suitable  for  long-distance 
milk  hauling.  Tractors  and  insulated  tank 
semitrailers  provide  the  best  means  of  de- 
livering milk  to  distant  markets  without 
quality  deterioration.  Sleeper  cabs  on  the 
tractors  enable  two  drivers  to  make  nonstop 
milk  delivery.  Costs  have  been  determined 
for  two  sizes  of  tank  trucks:  A  two-axle 
dlesel  tractor  equipped  with  a  4.150  gaUon 
tandem  axle  tank  trailer,  and  a  three-axle 
dlesel  tractor  equipi}ed  with  a  5,000-gallon 
tandem  axle  tank  traUer. 

TOTAL  COSTS 

The  cost  of  operating  these  vehicles  was 
estimated  to  be  29.11  cents  per  mile  for  the 
smaller  truck  and  81.42  cents  per  mile  for 
the  larger  unit.  Individual  cost  items  are 
shown  In  table  1. 

These  coets  are  based  upon  the  following 
assimied  conditions:  (1)  the  vehicles  are  op- 
erated 10.000  miles  per  month,  (2)  the  trac- 
tors are  driven  a  total  of  600.000  mUes.  and 
(3)  each  trailer  will  travel  a  million  mUes. 
An  additional  cost  Is  Included  to  cover  mls- 
cellaneoxis  taxes,  tolls,  and  road  expenses. 

These  cost  estimates  compare  favorably 
with  actual  operating  costs  Incurred  by  pri- 
vate trucking  firms  engaged  In  long-distance 
milk  hauling. 

Tablk  1. — Cost  of  operating  a  tractor-trailer 
combination  suitable  for  long-distance 
milk 


District  of  Colimibia  plants  have  to  pay 
right  now. 

Some  say  higher  sanitary  regulations 
prevail  in  the  District  Uian  we  have  in 
the  Midwest,  This  is  not  true  except 
that  milk  must  here  be  below  a  bacteria 
count  of  100,000  under  the  District  sani- 
tary regulations,  whUe  the  UJ3.  Public 
Health  Service  provides  that  It  is  to  be 
below  200,000.  Midwest  milk  can  meet 
this  standard  even  though  it  is  shipped 
long  distances.  During  the  hot  months 
of  the  year  we  sent  milk  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  the  milk  aver- 
aged a  bacteria  count  of  about  75,000, 
substantially  below  the  sanitary  regula- 
tions here  ia  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  can  send  fluid  milk  of  high  qual- 
ity to  any  part  of  the  country  and  keep 
It  below  100,000  bacteria  count.  It  Is 
further  from  Mlimeapolis  to  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  than  it  Is  from  Minneapolis 
to  Washington.  We  have  plenty  of  milk 
out  there  and  we  can  furnish  high-qual- 
ity milk.  On  my  own  farm,  for  example, 
the  milk  tests  below  10,000  bacteria 
count  as  high  quality  as  any  milk  pro- 
duced near  Washington,  D.C.  Minne- 
sota has  plenty  of  milk  and  there  is 
plenty  of  milk  between  here  and  Mirme- 
sota that  is  of  high  quality  that  can 
come  into  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
provide  more  milk  for  the  consumer 
at  a  lower  price  if  sanitary  regulations 
were  standard.  This  would  mean 
greater  consumption  and  a  lesser 
amount  would  have  to  go  Into  manufac- 
turing pvuT?oses  If  we  could  compete  on 
an  economic  basis. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
also  an  article  "Are  Transportation 
Costs  the  Barrier  to  Milk  Shipments?" 
appearing  In  Minnesota  Farm  Business 
Notes,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Agriculture 
ESitension  Service  and  published  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  I  urge  at  this  time 
that  the  bills  providing  for  uniform 
sanitary  regulation  for  milk  be  given 
early  consideration. 

Au  TaANSPorrATioN  Costs  thx   BASioxa  to 
Milk  Shipments? 

(By  James  H.  Hammlll  and  WUlard  W. 
Cochrane) 

Minnesota  dairy  farmers  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  difference  between  the  fluid 
milk  prices  they  receive  and  the  prices  re- 
ceived in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Milk 
prices  in  the  East  and  South  are  higher 
than  those  In  the  Midwest.  Many  Minnesota 
farmers  feel  that  retiirns  to  dairying  would 
be  Increased  If  fluid  milk  could  be  shipped 
into  these  markets  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Table  2  —Differences  betv>een  averaqe  Twin  City  class  g  prices  and  blend  prices  in  S  cities, 
average  June  1955  to  May  1958,  compared  with  transportation  costs 

lln  dollan  per  hundredweight) 


Cost  per  mile 


Total  costs 


Driver  costs. 
Tractor  costs: 

Fuel  and  oil 

Maintenance. 

Dppreciatioa. 

Tires 

License 

Insurance 

Overhead 

Trailer  costs- 
Depreciation     snd 
nance 

Tires 

Insurance 

License 
Cargo  insurance 
Miscellaneous  costs 


Shippins 
cost  per 
hundred- 
weight. 
Twin 
City  to 
destina- 
tion 

Diflcxenoes  between  Twin  City  class  2  and  blend  at  destinaUon 

Destination 

June 

July 

Au- 
gust 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber 

Octo- 
ber 

No- 
vem- 
ber 

De- 
cem- 
ber 

Jan- 
uary 

Feb- 
ruary 

March 

April 

May 

Dallas  Tex — 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Baltimore.  Md 

1.73 
1.88 
LM 

1.62 
1.34 
1.40 

11.02 
1.75 
1.56 

12.01 
1.78 
1.S3 

•2.10 
1.82 
l.U 

■2.17 

'2.12 

1.71 

'2.26 
'2.17 
'1.97 

'2.18 
'2.12 
■l.W 

•2.  OB 
1.81 
1.80 

•2.02 
1.78 
1  7» 

1.60 
1.73 
l.SS 

l.«6 
1.43 
1.67 

L62 
1.34 
1.34 

'  Greater  than  transportation  costs. 
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mm  uufnmMDWKxawn 
Tb«  totAl  oost  p«r  hundredweight  of  eblp- 
plng  nmd  milk  ttom  the  Twin  Cities  to  each 
of  three  dtlee  wee  ertlmated  to  be: 

1.  Philadelphia.  Pa *^*5f 

2.  Baltimore,  Md IW 

3.  Dallaa.  Tex -     1-^ 

In  theae  aetlmates  it  Is  aaeumed  that  no 
back  haul  la  Involved.  Becauee  of  weight 
reatrlctlona.  the  smaller  truck  la  uaed  for  the 
tripe  to  Philadelphia  and  I>allaa.  The  larger 
unit  can  travel  to  Baltimore.  Payloada  to 
each  of  thaee  cities  are  as  follows:  Dallas, 
S4.830  pounds:  Philadelphia.  86.600  pounds; 
and  Baltimore.  40.000  pounds.  Toll  charges 
are  approximately  •46  and  $70  for  the 
tripe  to  PhiladelphU  ajad  Baltimore,  respec- 
tively. 

In  addition  to  trucking  costs,  a  handling 
charge  of  tO.lO  per  hundredweight  la  added. 
Thia  charge  covers  the  cost  of  cooling,  stor- 
ing, and  reloading  milk  Into  tank  trucks. 
This  charge  la  estimated  for  the  following 
conditions:  at  least  two  truckloads  of  milk 
will  be  shipped  per  day  for  a  year,  with  the 
possibility  of  further  shipments  after  the 
year  has  elapsed.  Moreover,  milk  from 
farmers  U  received  in  bulk,  within  an  8-hour 
time  period  which  enables  one  man  to  op- 
erate the  receiving  station.  The  handling 
coeta  would  probably  be  greater  for  plants 
not  operating  specifically  for  this  purpose. 

pmxcxs  BXCxivxD  voa  mimncsota  bulk 
To  determine  whether  or  not  transporta- 
tion costs  to  the  three  cities  are  prohibitive. 
Twin  City  class  2  prices  are  compared  with 
the  blend  price  in  each  city  on  tm  average 
basis  for  the  most  recent  3  years  (see  table 

3). 

When  the  differences  between  these  prices 

are  compared  to  shipping  costs,  the  advan- 
tages that  might  be  realized  by  shipping  milk 
la  quickly  seen.  The  eafitern  markets  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  offer  only  limited 
opportunities  for  shipping  milk.  The  Bal- 
timore blend  price  minus  the  Twin  City  class 
2  price  exceeds  transportation  costs  only  2 
months  of  the  year.  The  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket offers  a  return  over  transportation  costs 
S  months  of  the  year. 

The  Dallas,  Tex.,  market  appears  more  fa- 
irorable.  Here  returns  exceed  transportation 
coats  8  of  the  13  months.  The  advantage 
resulting  from  shipping  milk  to  Dallas 
ranges  from  19  cents  to  S3  sents  per  hun- 
dredweight, depending  upon  the  time  of  the 
year. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  as 
milk  is  shipped  into  other  markets,  the  blend 
price  in  those  markets  will  decline.  The 
magnitude  of  the  decline  will  depend  upon 
the  quantities  of  milk  moving  into  the  mar- 
ket. 

For  example.  It  was  found  that  the  best 
returns  to  Twin  City  producers  from  ship- 
ping milk  to  Dallas  would  result  from  ship- 
ping 10  million  pounds  per  month  into  that 
City.  In  this  example  the  Twin  City  blend 
price  would  then  increase  5.5  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  the  Dallas  blend  price  would 
decline  28.2  cents.  Thus,  advantage  in  ship- 
ping milk  to  Dallas  Is  not  as  sizable  as  a 
first  glance  might  suggest. 

THX   PaiCZ  COMPABISONS 

The  question  might  be  asked — are  the 
appropriate  prices  being  compared  here?  In 
the  Twin  Cities,  some  of  the  milk  produced 
for  the  order  market  is  consumed  as  fluid 
milk  and  is  allotted  the  class  1  price.  The 
remainder  Is  used  largely  for  manufactiir- 
ing  purposes  and  is  allotted  the  lower  class 
2  price.  Farmers  receive  the  weighted  aver- 
age  of   these  prices  or   a   blend   price. 

All  of  this  milk  is  grade  A  in  quality.  A 
higher  price  received  for  class  2  milk  would 
Increase  the  blend  price  and  therefore  in- 
crease returxu  to  all  Twin  City  producers. 
Therefore,  if  the  retvims  resulting  from  ship- 


ping milk  out  of  State  are  above  the  Twin 
City  class  2  price,  a  price  advantage  accrues 
to  Twin  Cities  producers. 

The  blend  price  In  each  of  the  out-of- 
state  markets  is  assumed  to  be  the  attain- 
able price  for  Minnesota  producers.  Class  1 
price  cannot  logically  be  expected  for  Min- 
nesota milk,  since  producers  in  these  mar- 
kets receive  only  the  blend  pries.  There- 
fore, the  blend  price  in  each  city  Is  com- 
pared to  the  Twin  City  class  2  price  plus 
transportation  costs,  to  see  If  these  cities 
can  be  profitably  supplied  with  Twin  City 
milk.  It  Is  emphasized  that  this  comparison 
is  made  under  the  assumption  that  milk  is 
shipped  on  a  year-round  basis  and  other 
barriers  impeding  milk  shipments  do  not 
exist. 

CAlf  T»AN8POBTATION  COSTS  BX  BXDUClDt 
Some  reductions  In  transportation  costs 
are  possible.  Concentrating  milk  before 
shipment  would  result  in  considerable  sav- 
ings. Because  of  high  concentration  costs 
and  consumer  resistance  to  concentrated 
milk,  few  such  shipments  are  made  at  the 
present  time.  But  should  concentration  be- 
come feaaible,  transportation  coeta  could  be 
decreased   by  as  much   as  two-thirds. 

Transportation  costs  may  also  be  decreased 
by  carrying  larger  payloads  per  truck.  For 
example,  the  truck  going  to  Baltimore  can 
be  licensed  in  Minnesota  for  a  gross  weight 
of  72.500  pounds.  If  this  weight  were  per- 
missible in  other  States.  It  would  mean  an 
Increase  of  20  percent  in  payload  capacity 
with  very  little  Increase  in  the  costs  of 
operation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  rise  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johk- 
son]  and  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
greatest  group  of  farmers  in  this  Na- 
tion— the  American  dairy  farmers. 
When  I  think  of  the  great  Southland,  I 
think  of  land  flowing  with  cotton.  I 
think  of  peanuts.  I  think  of  oranges. 
When  I  think  of  the  great  West  country 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  these 
great  United  States,  I  think  of  flowing 
fields  of  wheat.  I  think  of  the  products 
of  the  forest — timber;  and  a  great  fishing 
industry.  When  I  think  of  milk.  I  think 
of  Wisconsin  which  is  truly  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey.  I  think  of  green  fields 
dotted  with  the  Holsteins.  the  Jersey,  and 
the  Guernsey  cows.  I  think  these  cows 
are  herded  and  cared  for  by  the  most 
skilled  dairymen  that  live  any  place  in 
the  world.  They  are  producing  a  quality 
and  sanitary  product  under  a  code  more 
stringent  than  any  in  existence  and  a 
code  which  I  helped  to  write  in  the  Wis- 
consin State  Legislature.  A  group  of 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  South  and  in  the  East  and  various 
places,  both  producers  and  processors, 
have  gotten  together  in  various  com- 
munities and  have  caused  the  city  coun- 
cils and  the  city  fathers  of  these  com- 
munities to  write  restringent  regula- 
tions— fence  me  out  bills,  if  you  will — to 
keep  the  products  of  these  dairy  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  off  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try. We  would  not  think  of  keeping  the 
western  lumber  out  of  Wisconsin  nor  the 
Florida  or  California  oranges  off  our 
market.    But.  the  milk  of  Wisconsin  is 


kept  oCr  the  markets  fmn  one  side  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  For  what  rea- 
son, Mr.  Speaker?  The  reason  is  that 
through  this  monopoly,  they  are  able  to 
charge  the  consumer  higher  price  i  than 
he  should  be  iiaying.  The  price  ups  the 
profit  both  of  the  producer  and  the  proc- 
essors. According  to  one  of  the  ads  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  has  been  ap- 
pearing here  daily;  to  the  one  dairy  in- 
volved in  the  District  of  Columbia  case. 
this  profit  will  mean  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion on  their  financial  statement  in  1 
year's  time.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter 
from  the  Pure  Milk  Association  which  is 
a  national  association  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  This  association  is  joined 
and  has  as  members  most  of  the  farmers 
in  the  producing  area  of  Wisconsin,  and 
this  letter  states  that  they  can  send  milk 
into  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a  price 
of  $5.64  a  hundred  or  less  than  $1  a  hun- 
dred cheaper  than  they  are  getting  it 
here  and  with  approximately  47  quarts  of 
milk  in  100  pounds,  this  is  more  than  2 
cents  a  quart  cheaper  than  the  dairies 
are  recelTins  the  milk  here.  These  same 
ads  show  the  dairies  and  the  farmers'  co- 
ops got  together — God  bless  them,  they 
are  fine  organizations — and  agreed  to 
share  the  excess  charge  with  the  dairy  if 
they  Just  would  not  start  this  trouble. 
But  no,  the  dairy  Is  insisting  on  the  entire 
benefit  of  this  2  cents.  They  are  insist- 
ing on  a  profit  to  which  they  are  not  en- 
titled in  excess  of  $3  million  a  year. 
This  is  in  but  one  city.  Multiply  this  by 
Other  cities  In  the  Nation,  in  the  South 
and  In  the  East,  and  you  see  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
farmers. 

I  plead  on  their  behalf  that  this  prod- 
uct ot  the  Midwest  may  be  sold  in  the 
free  market  throughout  the  entire 
United  states,  Jiist  as  the  oranges  of 
Florida  and  California  and  the  products 
of  your  State  are  sold  upon  a  free  mar- 
ket. Let  us  terminate  this  monopoly  in 
the  interest  of  all  of  us. 

I  have  a  letter  on  this  matter  from 
Senator  Lynn  Stalbaum.  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature,  who  also  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Racine  County  Milk 
Producers  Association,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  letters  referred  to  follow:) 

WOOONSIN   LSGISLATnaK, 

Sen  ATS  CHAKBza. 
Mtutison.  March  4,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Gkbald  T.  Fltnn. 

New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  CoNcaxssMAN  Fltnn:  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  you  are  strongly  supporting  Con- 
gressman Lesteb  Johnson  along  with  other 
Of  our  Representatives  and  U.S.  Senators  In 
attempting  to  establish  a  more  iinlform 
method  of  Inspection  for  the  movement  of 
milk  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  long  Interested 
la&nj  of  the  agricultural  groups  in  Wiscon- 
sin. A  year  ago.  Congressman  Johnson  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ing on  this  bill.  The  letters  and  resolutions 
which  he  had  received  read  almost  like  an 
honor  roll  of  farm  organizations  throughout 
our  State,  covering  every  political  spectrum 
and  aU  sizes  of  cooperative  groups.     Basl- 
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eally,  the  proposal  he  haO.  at  that  tlms^ 
which  I  understand  has  been  modlfisd  and 
Improved,  is  a  sovmd  one.  The  CJS.  Public 
Health  Service  has  established  a  model  milk 
ordinance  and  code  which  has  been  used  as 
«  standard  for  local  Inqiectton  ordinances 
for  some  period  of  time,  dating  back.  I  be- 
lieve, to  1941.  The  Racine  Board  of  Health 
has  basically  adopted  this  as  their  milk  ordi- 
nance, as  have  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Madison, 
and  most  of  the  other  large  communities  In 
our  area.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  Is  listed  as 
a  model  mUk  ordinance  and  has  been  so  des- 
ignated on  various  occasions.  We  feel  that 
it  is  trxily  that.  While  many  of  its  require- 
ments are  not  liked  by  certain  producers, 
nevertheless,  it  has  established  standards  at 
a  very  high  level  obtainable  by  a  reasonably 
diligent  effort.  From  tinu  to  time  we  in 
Racine  have  farmers  who  fall  to  comply  with 
these  standards  and  lose  thulr  market,  soms 
permanently  and  some  only  temporarUy  un- 
til they  make  the  necessary  corrections. 
This  I  know  to  be  true  on  aU  of  the  other 
markets  which  use  this  as  a  model. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problems  which  the 
dairy  farmer  and  dairy  organizations  of  this 
area  face.  Act\iaIIy.  there  are  two  problems: 
the  first  la  a  situation  where  certain  markets 
will  refuse  to  accept  the  U.S.  Public  Etealth 
Service  ordinance  and  code  as  an  inspection 
standard  and  insist  that  they  make  their 
own  inspections.  This  activity  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  markets,  particularly  when 
an  organisation  is  attempting  to  e^^utnd  its 
sales,  does  harass  the  tarmt-n  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. I  have  heard  of  one  milk  plant  in  Wis- 
consin that  was  visited  by  10  different  in- 
spectors in  a  short  period  of  time.  With 
your  background  In  farmln<;.  I  am  nnrt  you 
can  realize  the  reaction  ol  a  farmer  when 
two  or  three,  or  more,  different  insi)ector8 
would  c*ai  on  him  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  each  asking  for  something  dif- 
ferent In  some  minor  way.  Small  wonder 
that  farmers  at  times  become  discouraged 
and  leave  the  farming  field. 

Along  with  this  there  is  sometimes  the  re- 
quirement that  markets  will  not  permit  milk 
to  be  received  unless  they  are  reimbursed 
tot  ib»  coat  of  this  inspection.    Tou  can  well 

realize  the  cost  to  bring  an  Inspector  to 
Wisconsin,  let  us  say,  from  New  York  or 
Texas,  or  Washington.  D.C. 

The  second  obstacle,  somewhat  related  to 
the  first.  Is  that  in  certain  markets  the  re- 
fusal to  adopt  the  model  ordinance  and  code 
la  deliberate,  with  Vm  Intent  of  limiting  the 
source  of  supply  of  milk.  Many  of  these 
markets  have  done  this  by  requiring  certain 
types  of  equipment  which  are  iK>t  normally 
used  (and  certainly  not  needed)  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  I  well  recaU  the  state- 
ments of  some  equipment  manufacturers  on 
this  point.  A  Madison  firm  pointed  out,  for 
Instance,  that  one  Pennsylvania  market  and 
a  California  market  required  a  2-inch  outlet 
on  bulk  milk  coolers  whereas  the  other  46 
States  only  required  a  1 V4  -inch  outlet.  This 
is  only  one  of  a  number  of  illustrations 
which  have  been  cited  by  manufacturers. 
but  it  is  a  relatively  easy  one  to  understand 
to  show  this  point.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
Washington,  D.C,  market  Is  one  to  which 
certain  equipment  Items  are  required  which 
apparently  were  placed  in  use  only  to  limit 
the  area  or  the  patrons  from  whom  the  mar- 
ket obtains  milk. 

I  could  go  on  citing  many  more  illustra- 
tions, but  I  trust  thst  this  letter  has  given 
you  a  good  explanation  of  the  broad  basic 
reasons  for  supporting  the  bill.  When  we 
consider  that  Wisconsin  Is  a  surplus  milk 
producing  area  with  a  great  share  of  our 
sales  outside  of  the  State,  you  can  readily 
understand  why  this  matter  Is  so  vital  to  the 
fluid  milk  producing  fanners  and  their  or- 
ganizations here  in  Wisconsin. 

Any  help  you  can  give  toward  changing 
this  will  be  of  great  potential  benefit  be- 
cause it  will  not  only  open  up  markets  which 
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are  restricted  to  us.  but  It  wUl  eliminate  the 
harassment  of  milk  producers  by  nxunerous 
Inspectors  calling  upon  them  with  varied  re- 
quests. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ltvm  E.  Stalbattic. 
Secretary-Treasurer.    Racine   MUk    Pror 
ducert  Cooperat\pe  Association, 

PxTss  Mnjc  Association, 
Chicago,  tlL.  March  5, 19S9. 
Hon.  Oblald  T.  Pltnn, 
Nev>  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sot:  Following  up  oiir  telephone  con- 
versation of  Wednesday  afternoon  we  are 
submitting  the  following  information  which 
we  hope  will  be  of  vadue  to  you  in  your 
effort  to  break  down  barriers  to  the  free 
movement  of  milk  from  the  Middlewest  to 
other  markets. 

The  price  of  milk  for  bottling  purposes  in 
the  Chicago  market  is  baaed  each  month  on 
the  price  of  milk  for  manufactiiring  pur- 
poses. This  in  turn,  as  you  imdoubtedly 
know.  Is  based  on  the  support  prices  for 
butter  and  f>owder  as  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Milk  vsed  for  bot- 
tling purposes  receives  a  premium  above  the 
manufactxired  level. 

During  the  period  of  March  1,  1958, 
through  February  28,  1950.  Piire  Milk  Aaso- 
filatlon  could  have  deUvered  grade  A  milk 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Health  from  a  receiving  station  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  Washington,  D.C..  at 
a  price  of  S&.640  per  hundredweight.  This 
price  would  be  for  milk  testing  3.5-percent 
butterfat  and  la  based  on  a  daUy  deUvery 
of  36,000  pounds  of  milk — the  limit  allowed 
by  law  for  transporting  milk  through  States 
involved  to  get  it  to  Washington,  D.C.  This 
averages  out  to  12.12  cenU  per  quart. 

Referring  to  information  which  we  have 
available  iuxu  the  Fluid  Milk  and  Cream 
Report  put  out  by  USDA  for  class  I  milk  in 
the  Washington,  D.C,  market,  we  have  de- 
termined that  the  average  price  for  this  same 
period  is  S6.66  i>er  hundredweight,  or  14J7 
cents  per  quart  for  3.5-percent  milk. 

Assinnlng  the  margin  taken  by  handlers  in 
the  market  remained  unchanged  during  this 
period  of  time,  milk  shli^>ed  into  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  market  from  our  area  could  be 
sold  to  consumers  in  Washington,  D.C,  tor 
a.15  cents  per  quart  below  the  prices  which 
were  paid. 

In  determining  the  retaU  prices  of  milk — 
home  delivered  and  through  stores — we  re- 
ferred to  Fluid  Milk  and  Cream  Report  above 
mentioned.  These  prices  gave  a  range  as  to 
the  resale  price  which  we  averaged  together 
to  arrive  at  a  representative  price  for  the 
market.  The  average  prUx  to  the  consumer 
was  26.83  cents  per  quart  for  milk  deliv«-ed 
In  glass  to  the  homes  and  25.85  cents  per 
quart  for  milk  sold  out  of  stores  in  paper. 

We    trust   that   this   information   will   be 
helpful   to   you.     If  we  can   be  of   further 
service  to  you  please  contact  ua. 
Tours  very  truly, 

H.  L.  EDwaaoa, 
Director  of  Sale*. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  the  letters 
referred  to.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelskn]. 

Mr.  NELSKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leif- 
Islatlon  under  discussion  has  a  direct 
application  to  the  situation  that  now 
exists  in  the  immediate  area. 


In  order  that  I  might  be  fiUly  advised 
as  to  sentiment  at  home  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  order  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  personally  contacted  Alfred 
Stedman,  ot  St.  Paul,  for  information 
contained  in  this  letter  which  I  ask 
consent  to  inseit  in  the  Recori)  with  my 
remarks.  Mr.  Stedman  was  formerly 
with  the  Government  and  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  sound  analyst  of  agricul- 
ture. 

I  would  further  like  to  Insert  a  letter 
from  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries  rela- 
tive to  prices  and  quality  of  milk  han- 
dled by  this  oi-ganization  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  further  insert 
the  testimony  fnmi  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  Products  in 
the  84th  Ccmgress.  This  is  very  cfHnplete 
and  detailed  as  to  the  objectives  which 
we  seek  to  gain  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion advocated  by  Mr.  Johnson,  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  legislation  finds  wide 
support  in  the  dairy  industry  and  wide 
support  in  both  political  ptuties  as  evi- 
denced by  the  many  authors  among 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  including 
myself.  That  is  a  healthy  situation  and 
I  believe  a  heartening  sign  for  the  dairy 
industry. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
problem  that  we  seek  to  correct  in  the 
measure  referred  to,  representing  a  dairy 
State,  a  dairy  district,  and  being  a  dairy 
farmer. 

For  14  years  I  represented  McLeod 
County  in  the  State  senate  and  for  a 
number  of  years  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Dairy  Products  and  Live- 
stock. In  this  committee  we  sought  to 
propose  legislation  which  would  set  up 
adequate  standards  which  would  guaran- 
tee to  the  consuming  public  qucdity  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  all  of  the  time 
with  proper  regard  to  reasonable  and 
fair  com(>etitive  tactics  in  the  field  that 
we  represented. 

We  set  up  provisions  tn  our  State  for 
marketing  areas,  but  sought  also  to  pro- 
tect the  producers  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers. The  result  has  been  that  Min- 
nesota milk  and  dairy  products  today 
are  of  high  quaUty  and  find  wide  ac- 
ceptance all  over  the  United  States. 

The  premise  that  we  should  also  seek 
to  insure  is  adequate  health  standards 
to  protect  the  consumer.  However,  to- 
day we  find  in  isolated  instances  phony 
standards  which  go  far  beyond  the  re- 
quirements set  up  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Obviously 
these  phony  standards  are  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  economic 
monopoly  for  producers  in  certain  areas. 

The  dairy  industry  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  research,  in  ways  and  means 
to  provide  for  the  consuming  public 
palatable,  low-cost  products,  and  It  la 
my  understanding  that  under  the  pro- 
posed marketing  order  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  obstacles  win  be  placed  in 
the  way  which  will  prevent  a  free  flow 
of  commodities  to  this  area,  denying 
the  housewife  and  the  ccxisumer  a  prod- 
uct within  his  means  to  buy.  If  such 
a  procedure  Is  endorsed,  there  is  little 
premium  as  a  reward  for  research  and 
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better  merchandising  and  the  public  In- 
terest is  lost  In  the  shuffle. 

The  legislation  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Wisconsin  has  offered, 
along  with  many  of  his  colleagues,  in- 
cluding myself,  seeks  to  set  up  proper, 
adequate  national  health  standards,  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  and  at  the  same 
time  seeking  to  protect  producers  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  securing  markets 
when  they  meet  those  standards. 

I  have  had  recent  contacts  with  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  I  can  report  that  they  are  in 
unanimous  agreement  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  merit  and  should  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  further  advised  that  the  pro- 
posed marketing  order  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  would  even  affect  the  sale 
of  dairy  products  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  one 
who  would  deny  that  the  mUitory  should 
be  an  open  market  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia.  We  should 
and  will  appropriate  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thousands 
of  people  live  here  who  work  for  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
producers  of  other  areas  have  quality 
milk  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  part 
of  this  market. 

Incidentally,  I  also  have  a  personal 
reason  for  my  interest — my  son  is  milk- 
ing 50  cows  on  our  farm  back  home — 
It  is  grade  A  and  would  meet  the  tight 
standards  required  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  consumer. 

8TATncsMT  or  ALnun>  D.  Stsdman,  or  St. 
PAtn. 
The  nature  of  the  proposed  Washington 
iwiik  order  wUl  be  plain  to  anyone  who  has 
the  patience  to  read  It. 

The  order  says  that  "with  the  increase  of 
snlUc  supplies  locally  and  In  adjacent  mar- 
kets, Washington  handlers  who  purchase 
their  milk  on  a  classified  basis  Tiave  en- 
countered Increasing  competition  In  their 
regular  route  distribution  as  well  as  on  con- 
tract sales  to  Federal  Installations."  which 
It  says  represent  a  substantial  part  of  the 
class  I  sales  in  the  market. 

The  order  restricts,  and  authorlaes  sur- 
rounding municipalities  to  use  their  milk 
inspection  regulations  to  restrict,  this  com- 
plalned-of  copetltlon  from  outside. 

The  order  specifically  covers  sales  of  milk 
to  all  Government  institutions.  Federal.  State 
or  municipal,  to  all  defense  agencies,  in- 
stallations and  bases,  wharves,  piers,  docks 
and  ships  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alex- 
andria, Sliver  Spring  and  eight  surrounding 
counties  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  ap- 
pUes  to  milk  except  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers,  to  unfrozen  or  frozen  concen- 
trated milk  such  as  has  often  been  sold  at 
economical  prices  to  defense  agencies,  and 
to  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  fresh  cream. 
The  prices  stipulated  In  the  order  are  not 
the  prices  that  milk  buyers  can  be  made  to 
pay  if  the  Federal  system  of  restricting  com- 
petition is  placed  and  kept  In  effect.  The 
order  contains  no  requirement  of  any  kind 
that  the  real  prices  charged  in  the  area  shall 
be  those  named  in  the  order.  The  real 
prices  win  be  based  on  exclusion  or  reduction 
of  competition.  They  will  be  substantially 
higher  than  the  order  prices,  as  they  are 
today. 

Of  course  the  2.000  or  so  dairy  farmers 
living  nearest  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
a  natural  advantage  In  that  market  due  to 
location  and  hauUng  costs  which  nothing 
can  take  from  them. 


But  why  should  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  claims  to  be  dedicated  to  free- 
dom of  competition  and  of  commerce,  im- 
pose artificial  restrictions  on  top  of  the  nat- 
ural ones? 

In  the  past  it  has  been  considered  imident, 
right,  and  fair  to  all  citizens,  businesses,  and 
taxpayers  for  the  UJi.  Government  and  lU 
defense  agencies  to  buy  competitively  and  as 
economically  as  it  can.  Now  the  necessity 
for  Government  economy  is  driven  home  by 
the  Federal  Government  deflciU  and  result- 
ing inflation. 

Midwest  farmers  ask  that  the  principle  of 
free  competitive  enterprise  be  applied  In  the 
instance  of  milk  for  their  National  Capital 
and  its  defenses.  These  fanners  are  Amer- 
icans, too.  They  pay  taxes  to  support  the 
National  Government.  Their  sons  help  man 
its  defenses. 

They  ask  Congress  to  assure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  now.  through  this  Federal 
mUk  order,  discriminate  harmfully  against 
them  and  their  farm  products  In  ways  that 
would  be  expensive  to  all  District  area  con- 
sumers and  to  aU  UJ3.  taxpayers. 

Land  CLakks  CBXAMxaiBS.  Inc., 
Miniteapolis.  Minn.,  March   4.  19S9. 
Hon.  Anchzk  Nklsen. 

17.5.  Congress,  House  of  Representativta, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dkab  Mr.  Conorkssman:  In  response  to 
your  telephone  conversation  with  me  today. 
Land  OXakes  current  price  quotation  on 
grade  A  milk  from  two  sources  follows: 

1.  We  offer  grade  A  milk  from  our  plant 
at  St.  Michael.  Minn.,  at  the  Federal  order 
class  1  price  for  the  month  of  March  at 
$3.63  per  hundredweight  for  3.6  percent  but- 
terfat.  Contract  hauling  charges  would  be 
♦2.10  per  hundredweight  In  loads  of  approxi- 
mately 40.0O0  pounds.  The  total  coet  there- 
fore to  a  purchaser  buying  this  milk  on  a 
delivered  basis  would  be  15.73  per  hundred- 
weight delivered  Washington.  DC. 

2.  We  offer  grade  A  milk  from  our  plant 
at  Whitehall.  Wis.,  quoted  at  $3.60  per  hun- 
dredweight for  3.6  percent  butterfat.  This 
plant  is  not  under  Federal  order  regulation. 
The  trucking  charges  from  Whitehall.  Wis., 
to  Washington.  D.C.  would  be  $2.10  per  hxin- 
dredwelght.  making  a  total  cost  to  a  pur- 
chaser In  the  Washington,  D.C,  area  of  $6.60 
per  hundredweight. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Public  Health  Service,  In  Its 
"Sanitation  Compliance  Rating  of  Inter- 
state Milk  Shippers"  shows  the  ratings  of 
these  plants.  The  Land  OXakes  plant  at 
St.  Michael,  Minn.,  is  shown  on  the  bottom 
line  of  page  14  of  the  October  1958  Compli- 
ance Ratings  Publication.  Our  St.  Michael 
plant  has  a  94  percent  compliance  rating  on 
raw  milk.  98  percent  on  receiving  station. 
98  percent  on  pasteurization  plant.  96.6  per- 
cent on  pasteurizing  milk,  and  an  enforce- 
ment rating  of  93  percent. 

Our  plant  at  Whitehall.  Wis.,  is  shown  on 
page  30  of  this  same  publication.  It  shows 
that  we  have  a  compliance  rating  of  95  per- 
cent on  raw  milk.  100  percent  on  receiving 
station,  96  percent  on  pasteurization  plant. 
96.6  percent  on  pasteurized  milk,  and  an 
enforcement  rating  of  97  percent. 

One  hundred  percent  of  all  our  producers 
receipts  in  each  plant  comes  from  bulk  tank 
installations  on  grade  A  dairy  farms  in  the 
respective  areas.  We  are  presently  selling 
milk  from  both  plants  into  areas  such  as 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Omaha.  Nebr.;  San  Antonio. 
Tex.;  Shreveport.  La.;  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.; 
Houston.  Tex.;  Springfield.  Mo.;  Lake  Charles. 
La.;  New  Iberia.  La.;  and  other  locations 
quite  distant  from  our  procvirement  area. 

We  would  have  available  at  present  two 
tank  loads  a  day  from  the  two  above-men- 
tioned plants.  We  would  also  have  another 
tank  load  a  day  available  from  our  plant 
at  Luck.  Wis.,  on  the  basis  of  $3.58  per  hun- 
dredweight f.o.b.  Luck,  WU.,  plus  trucking 


charge  to  Washington.  D.C.  of  13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  USPH  rating  of  our  Luck. 
Wis.,  plant  la  shown  on  page  30  of  the  same 
Compliance  Rating  Publication  and  It  shows 
that  our  raw  milk  has  a  rating  of  96*  percent, 
receiving  station  100  percent,  enforcement 
rating  97  percent. 

This  volume  of  mUk.  of  three  tank  loads  a 
day  or  approximately  120.000  pounds  a  day 
of  grade  A  milk,  would  be  avaUable  on  a 
year-aroxmd  basis  rather  than  only  dtulng 
the  surplus  period  of  the  year  that  we  are 
now  in. 

Providing  that  there  are  no  restrictive 
clauses  In  any  Federal  or  State  regulation 
governing  the  sale  or  pxirchase  of  milk  in 
the  Washington.  DC.  area,  we  woiUd  be 
happy  and  willing  to  sell  milk  at  the  above- 
quoted  prices  and  If  the  purchaser  is  willing 
to  accept  milk  on  the  basis  of  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  compliance  ratings. 

Certainly  during  this  time  of  the  year  when 
we  are  in  the  flush  season,  we  would  actually 
have  available  until  the  fall  months  at  least 
double  these  quantities.  Naturally,  the  price 
would  change  month  by  month  from  now 
tmtil  July  1;  however,  if  there  are  no  changes 
upward  in  support  prices  of  dairy  products 
from  now  untU  July  1.  1959.  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  believe  these  prices  would  stay 
quite  static  during  the  months  of  March, 
April.  May,  and  June  1959. 

We  thank  you  for  the  prtvUege  of  being 
able  to  quote  our  current  grade  A  prices. 
Your  very  trxily, 

R.  H.  BoKDl. 
JTana^er.  Fluid  Milk  and  Ice   Crtam 
Department. 

(Prom  serial  M.  pt.  2.  hearings.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Dairy  ProducU,  84th  Cong.,  Juns 
1.2.8.  1956 1 
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8TATKMENT    OF    C    M.    DaOoUxa. 
Wis..  PaxsniKNT  and  OsNaaAi.  Mam  At 
Tm    DSBUIKU)    CSEAMnT    Co.,    AND    PSISX- 
DENT,    MaOISON    DAXXT    PBODUCB    CO..    MaOI- 

8XON.  Wis..  PaxsmsNT,  WiacoNaSN   Cbbam- 

■kub  Association 

Mr.  DcOoLin.  Chairman  AanNmrr  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is 
C.  M.  DeOoller.  I  am  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Deerfleld  Creamery  Co..  Deer- 
field  WU.,  president  of  the  Madison  Dairy 
Produce  Co..  of  Madison.  WU..  and  president. 
Wisconsin  Creameries  Association. 

I  am  making  thU  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Joint  committee  of  the  National  Cream- 
eries Association  and  the  American  Butter 
Institute.  ThU  committee  and  its  member 
units,  has  been  described  to  you  heretofore 
by  other  witnesses. 

My  purpose  In  asking  the  subcommittee  for 
time  to  appear  before  you  was  In  the  belief 
that  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  information, 
developed  from  my  own  experience  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  problem,  which  would  add 
to  the  material  already  furnished  thU  sub- 
committee by  previous  witnesses. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  a 
dairy  sanlUrian.  I  operate  a  fluid  milk 
(grade  A)  plant,  which  also  manufactures 
dairy  products,  and  am  part  owner  of  a 
plant  at  Madison  engaged  In  large-scale 
I>ackaging  and  merchandising  operations  for 
butter.  In  view  of  my  experience,  it  U  not 
my  ptupose  to  pose  as  an  expert  able  to 
tell  you  what  features  should  be  incorporated 
in  a  sanitation  code  for  milk — thU  has  been 
quite  capably  handled  by  Mr.  Dahlberg  and 
others,  and  there  U  a  significant  amount  of 
technical  information  available  In  reports 
publUhed  by  the  National  Research  Council, 
which  has  conducted  several  very  fine,  tech- 
nical studies  of  this  subject,  and  from  many 
other  sources.  Rather.  I  desire  to  bring  to 
you  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  a  bxisi- 
nessman  who  has  had  direct  experience 
with  thU  matter  of  sanitation  regulations, 
and  who.  in  the  course  of  his  business  career, 
has  had  brought  to  hU  attention  many  ex- 


amples of  the  manner  In  whieb  these  sanita- 
tion regulations  operate. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  public  la 
entitled  to  be  fully  safeguarded  with  regard 
to  the  sanitary  qualities  of  its  milk  supply. 
No  responsible  persons  In  the  dairy  industry 
would  recommend  the  adoption  at  prooe- 
diues  which  do  not  give  the  public  thU  as- 
surance. Milk,  which  we  think  U  the  finest 
natural  food  for  humankind,  also  may  be  the 
very  efllcient  carrier  of  bacteria  which  are  in- 
imical to  the  health  of  the  people.  ThU 
means  that  we  in  the  industry,  public  ofll- 
claU.  and  all  connected  in  any  manner  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  for 
human  consumption,  must  be  ever  alert  and 
in  fact  must  demand  that  we  be  subject  to 
regulations  regarding  the  sanitation  of  milk 
which  will  assure  that  the  milk  supply  at 
the  consuming  public  U  safe  and  pure. 

•4NITATION     BSOUUmONS miB     OSIOIN     AND 

JTISTXnCATION 

There  U  no  need  to  launch  Into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  Justification  of  aanltation 
regulations  applicable  to  milk  and  ita  prod- 
ucts. We  take  it  for  granted  that  anyone 
Involved  In  the  matter  would  agree  that  a 
clean,  pure,  and  wholesome  milk  supply  U  a 
factor  of  paramount  Importance  in  the 
health  and  well-l>eing  of  our  people.  Since 
milk,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  our  finest 
foods,  also  U  a  very  fine  medium  for  the 
growth  of  harmful  bacteria,  it  follows  with- 
out further  argument  that  we  must  be  sure 
our  milk  U  produced  and  handled  so  that 
It  U  pure  and  wholesome. 

Sanitation  regulations.  It  would  appear, 
first  were  develoi>ed  by  cities  and  municipali- 
ties In  order  to  assure  that  the  milk  supply 
for  consumers  in  such  cities  and  nmnicipall- 
ties  was  pure  and  wholesome,  and  that  the 
milk  Eupply  purity  was  so  protected  In  both 
the  farm  production  and  the  processing  end 
that  pure,  wholesome  milk  reached  the  con- 
sumer, free  from  milk -borne  diseases. 

It  U  but  natural  that,  due  to  the  derel- 
opment  of  sanitation  regulations  by  a  multi- 
tude of  cities  and  towns,  looking  largely  to 
local  conditions,  there  were  and  still  are  very 
material  differences  between  sanitation  reg- 
ulations applicable  throughout  the  country. 
For  many  years,  the  commerce  In  milk  was 
very  largely  of  a  strictly  local  character. 
Techniques  for  the  handling  and  shipment 
of  milk  long  dUtances  while  still  maintaining 
ita  purity  and  wholesomenees  had  not  been 
developed.  Therefore,  it  ta  not  until  com- 
paratively recent  years  that  variations  be- 
tween sanitation  regulations,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  applied  from  mar- 
ket to  market,  have  become  factors  of  very 
great  significance  in  Impeding  the  fiow  of 
good  quality  milk  between  marketa  in  the 
United  States. 

We  can  take  It  for  granted,  I  believe,  that 
local  sanitation  regulations  were  conceived 
solely  for  the  protection  of  the  consuming 
public  in  cities  and  municipalities.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  U  my  belief  that  quite  fre- 
quently, local  producer  groups  and  others 
have  endeavored  to  use  such  regulations,  and 
have  them  Interpreted  and  enforced,  as  a 
tool  for  the  protection  of  the  local  market 
supply  of  fluid  milk  against  legitimate  com- 
petition from  qualified  milk  producers  and 
processors  from  other  areas. 

And  here.  I  want  to  make  It  quite  clear 
that,  in  those  instances  where  it  would  ap- 
pear beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  sanita- 
tion regulations  have  been  and  are  being 
used  as  trade  barriers,  it  U  not  the  fault  of 
the  local  sanitarians.  My  experience  with 
these  offlclaU  Is  that  they  are  primarily  in- 
terested in  seeing  to  It  that  the  supply  of 
milk  in  their  area  U  pure  and  wholesome^ 
not  in  seeing  to  it  that  their  regulations 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  pxire  and  whole- 
some milk  from  other  areas  from  their  own 
area.  The  fault  for  such  use  of  sanitation 
regulations.  I  feel  quite  certain,  to  the  fault 


of  local  producer  and  processor  groups  who 
desire  to  limit  the  competition  of  qualified 
milk  from  other  producers  and  other  areas. 
In  thU  respect,  the  dairy  Industry.  I  think. 
to  to  be  critleiBsd  for  not  getting  ita  own 
house  in  order. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure,  and  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  of  us,  that  the 
milk  B\ipply  generally  throughout  the  United 
States  U  safe  and  pure.  Epidemics  of  disease 
traceable  to  the  milk  supply  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  ceased  to  exUt.  When  one  con- 
siders that  one  can  travel  from  one  end  of 
thU  country  to  another,  and  always  be  able 
to  secxire  a  supply  of  pure  milk  which  one 
does  not  hesitate  to  feed  hU  children,  in 
spite  of  ths  varioTu  conditions  of  produc- 
tion in  thU  country,  we  can  truly  state  that 
«•  have  something  to  be  proud  of  that  U 
perhaps  unique  in  the  world. 

To  summarize  to  thU  point:  We  have  a 
fine  milk  supply,  and  it  is  through  the  ef- 
forto  of  our  technical  people,  the  milk  sani- 
tarians, and  through  the  cooperation  of  milk 
producers  and  proceEsors  that  tbU  U  so.  I 
wteh  to  emphasize  this  so  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  understand  that  the  Interest  of 
the  people  I  represent  U  not  to  complain  of 
sanitation  regulations  as  such,  nor  to  recom- 
mend anything  that  will  reduce  In  any  way 
or  by  one  lota  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of 
oxu  sanitary  control  of  the  milk  supply  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  the 
actions  of  sanitarians  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  court  controversies,  some  of  which 
I  win  treat  as  examples  for  the  lubcommlttee 
in  the  following  pages  of  this  statement. 
These  controversies  are  understandable  when 
taken  in  their  hUtoric  perspective.  My 
statement  to  pointed  toward  showing  the 
subcommittee  certain  features  of  sanitation 
regulations  which  need  to  be  corrected  and 
at  the  same  Ume  to  point  out  that  some 
promising  strides  have  been  made  In  recent 
years  toward  a  more  uniform,  more  widely 
applicable  sanitation  system. 

XNCSXASXO     MOBILITT    OF     mUC rfS     EXLATION 

TO    SANTTATION    EECtTLATIONS 

Some  yeara  ago,  when  I  first  started  in  the 
dairy  biisiness  and  particularly  when  my 
family  developed  the  plant  at  Deerfield,  WU., 
milk  was  not  very  mobile.  By  thU  U  meant 
the  fact  that  techniques  and  equipment  had 
not  been  develooed  Which  would  permit  the 
mov«nent  of  milk  for  long  distances  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  ita  purity  and  qual- 
ity so  that  it  could  be  used  by  consvuners 
as  fluid  milk. 

In  the  dairy  Industry  we  have  made 
steady  progress  in  saixitatlon  pracUces 
tlirough  the  development  of  better  equip- 
ment, more  research,  and  better  knowledge 
of  the  factors  that  cause  the  producUon  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk,  a  more  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  fact  on  the 
part  of  both  producers  and  processors  that 
the  public — our  custcxners — are  entitled  to 
purchase  our  commodity  In  the  secure 
knowledge  that  it  U  pure  and  wholesome, 
and.  last  but  perhaps  of  even  greater  Im- 
portance, has  been  the  development  of  our 
vast  highway  system  and  high  speed  refrig- 
erated trucking  Industry  which  enables  us 
to  ship  our  milk  longer  and  longer  dUtances 
with  the  assurance  that  at  deetlnaUon  the 
milk  be  pure  and  wholesome  and  entirely 
safe  for  consumption  by  the  public. 

The  increased  mobility  of  fluid  milk  was 
greatly  encotu-aged  by  developmente  dur- 
ing the  war.  With  the  vast  shift  that 
took  place  in  the  population — the  develop- 
ment of  large  plante.  with  their  large  num- 
bers of  workers  in  areas  previously  relatively 
sparsely  setUed — it  became  necessary,  if 
these  people  were  to  have  milk,  to  develop 
techniques  for  the  movement  of  such  milk 
from  areas  of  heavy  supply  to  areas  of  defi- 
cit supply.  When  I  first  started  thU  busl- 
j^^am  IX  was  quite  unwwift'  for  milk  to  move 


much  farther  than  from  my  plant  at  Deer^ 
field  to  Chicago.  Dxuing  the  war  and  for 
some  time  thereafter.  It  became  common- 
place for  milk  which  had  originated  In  WU- 
consln.  or  Minnesota,  to  be  transported  by 
refrigerated  truck  to  southwestern  marketa 
such  as  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  there  bot- 
tled and  loaded  on  refrigerated  trucks,  and 
shipped  as  far  west  as  Las  Crucee,  N.  Mex. 
I  might  add  that,  when  the  consumers  in 
Las  Crucee  drank  such  milk,  they  fovmd  It 
pure,  palatable,  and  wholesome. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  has 
been  a  phenomenal  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  milk  on  ovir  farms.  More  and 
more  of  our  farmers  are  eqtiipping  their 
farms  and  following  production  practices 
that  meet  the  requiremento  for  grade  A 
milk,  or  mUk  that  meets  the  sanitation  re- 
quirementa  recommended  in  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Hsalth  Ssrvice  Milk  Code.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, for  example,  we  now  have  a  law 
under  which  milk  which  meete  oiir  grade 
A  requirements,  based  on  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Code,  may  be  shipped 
from  city  to  city  within  the  State  without 
hindrance  from  local  regulations.  So  far, 
all  but  four  cities  in  the  State  have  ac- 
cepted thU  code,  and  we  fully  expect  th« 
remaining  four  cities  to  come  Into  the  pro- 
gram in  the  near  futxue. 

But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Interest 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  think  it  important 
to  note  that  due  to  the  greater  mobility  at 
milk    previously    described    and    the    ever- 
growing development  of  compliance  of  grade 
A  ordinances  which  are  based  on  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Milk  Code  the  exUt- 
ence  of  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of 
qualified  milk  from  one  market  to  another 
are  becoming  more  Important,  and  the  need 
for    greater    standardization    of    sanitation 
codes  and  practices  of  Inspectors  thereunder 
U  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  If  san- 
itation regulations  are  to  fulfill  their  pri- 
mary and  I  might  say  their  only  function 
of  assuring  that  the  milk  distributed  in  the 
various  areas  U  pure  and  wholesome,  rather 
than    to    assume    a    secondary    function    of 
standing  as   barriers   to   the   movement  of 
qualified  milk.    Thto  movement  to  becoming 
more  and  more  important  every  day  as  our 
techniques  for  handling  milk,  and  shipping 
it  long  dUtances  while  still  maintaining  Ite 
purity    and    wholesomenees.    improves    with 
the  many  technological  developmente  in  ths 
fleld.    I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing 
that  we  could  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  milk  supply  for  any  town  or  dty  in  thU 
country   would   be   of   such    assured   purity 
and  wholec<»neneBB  that  it  would  be  readily 
accepted  for  dUtrlbutlon  as  fluid  milk  in  any 
other  town  or  city  In  the  country.     It  U  in 
the  interest  of  promoting  the  early  realisa- 
tion of  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  I  am  ap- 
pearing before  thto  subcommittee. 

PtOCXZSS  IN  TRZ  DEVELOPMENT  OP  TTNTFOKK 
SANITATION  CODES  AND  INSPECTION  THXBS- 
UNDEB 

There  has  been  considersble  progress  In 
the  development  of  more  uniform  sanitation 
codes  and  inspection  practices  thereunder  in 
recent  years. 

Sanitarians  have  taken  a  leading  role  in 
recent  years  in  this  development.  Each 
year,  there  U  held  a  National  Conference  on 
Interstate  Milk  Shipmenta.  at  which  a  great 
deal  of  attention  U  devoted  to  sanltatl(»i 
codes,  methods  of  securing  more  uniformity 
in  codes,  inspection  thereunder,  and  rules 
to  be  followed  in  developing  a  greater  de- 
gree of  reciprocal  inspection,  that  U.  where 
a  municipality  accepta  the  inspection  tech- 
niques of  another  municipality  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  milk  from  the  latter 
municipality  to  be  distributed  as  ftukl  milk 
In  the  former.  There  can  be  tittle  doubt  that 
these  conferences,  and  the  actions  following 
thereafter,  are  exiting  significant  influence 
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In   deTcloplng   a   more   uniform    system   of 
sanitation  and  Inspection  In  tills  country. 

TTPBa  OF  BAWTTATIOM  MMOUlMTlOHa  THAT  BX- 
BTKICT  TH>  KOVUfDIT  OV  ICXLX  BrTWSSM 
UASKXTa 

As  I  Indicated  heretofore,  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  an  expert  sanitarian.  However,  there 
are  some  features  of  sanitation  regulations 
that  I  believe  are  restrictive  In  character, 
although  the  list  of  such  restrictive  typea  of 
eanitation  set  forth  below  may  be  far  fiom 
complete.    The  list  follows: 

1.  Many  sanitation  codes,  or  if  not  the 
codes,  then  the  health  authorities,  limit  the 
area  wherein  they  will  Inspect  plants  and 
farms.  While  It  might  appear  that  there 
could  be  good  reasons  for  such  restriction 
of  Inspection  area,  say  on  the  ground  of 
cost  of  some  other  factor,  the  fact  remains 
that  Judging  from  the  court  cases  filed  to 
Invalidate  such  restrictions,  the  area  Mmite- 
tlon  is  one  of  the  moat  important  barriers 
to  the  movement  of  qualified  milk  between 
markets. 

a.  Refusal  to  accept  reciprocal  inspection. 
This  makes  the  area  limitation  really  very 
effective  as  a  barrier  to  milk  movement. 

3.  Requirements  that  milk  must  be  pas- 
tetuized  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
city.  Judging  from  the  list  of  court  cases 
which  we  have  compiled,  this  is  the  restric- 
tion that  has  been  Involved  In  litigation 
more  than  any  other.  Obviously,  in  this 
day  of  good  refrigeration  and  rapid  trans- 
portation, a  regulation  that  provides  that 
milk  mxist  be  pasteurized  a  small  distance 
from  the  city  is  ridiculous,  and  most  as- 
suredly restrictive. 

S0T70H  MXASUaxS  OF  GXOCaAPHIC  SCOFS  OF 
SSSTBICTIVS   Devices 

X  wish  I  covild  pinpoint  for  the  commit- 
tee the  scope  of  these  restrictive  sanitation 
devices  throughout  the  country,  but  re- 
searching the  health  codes  in  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States  U  obviously  be- 
yond oMi  powers. 

It  is  my  opinion  restrictive  devices  such 
ma  those  named  above  are  a  factor  of  para- 
mount importance  in  slowing  down  or  stop- 
ping completely  the  movement  of  milk  from 
area  to  area  and  market  to  market.  While 
no  fully  comprehensive  research  of  this  par- 
ticular character  has  been  done  recently, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
bulletin  dated  March  1939  entitled  "Barriers 
to  Internal  Trade  In  Farm  Products."  found 
widespread  evidence  of  the  use  of  sanita- 
tion regulations  as  devices  to  restrict  the 
entry  of  outside  milk  into  milk  markets. 
Both  State  governments  and  local  municipal 
governments  were  so  using  their  sanitation 
regulations,  and  such  restrictive  practices 
were  found  to  be  very  widely  spread  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Although  this  bulletin  Is  quite  old,  and 
may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  out  of  date 
In  some  respects,  I  have  taken  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  this  bulletin  and  have  Included 
them  in  the  appendix.  The  findings  are 
■tartling.  We  do  not,  however,  have  to  rely 
entirely  upon  the  bulletin  Just  discussed  for 
information  concerning  the  ciirrent  impor- 
tance of  the  manner  In  which  sanitation 
regulations  are  being  used  as  devices  to  re- 
■trlet  the  movement  of  milk  between  markets 
In  this  country. 

Starting  with  the  July  30,  1049,  issue.  I 
have  had  the  weekly  Issues  of  the  Dairy 
Record,  a  periodical  devoted  solely  to  news 
and  information  concerning  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  checked  in  order  to  list 
the  cases  brought  before  the  coiurts  regarding 
sanitation  regulations.  I  do  not  claim  that 
this  lUt  Is  a  complete  record  of  all  the  court 
cases  regarding  sanitation  regulations  that 
were  started  during  the  period  since  mid- 
1040,  but  in  any  event  a  number  of  them  were 
reported  In  that  magazine. 

Since  mid -1040,  a  total  of  3S  separate  court 
•cUons  were  reported  by  the  Dairy  Record. 


These  actions  involved  munldpalitiee  or 
States  in  17  States  and  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. Other  facts  regarding  these  cases 
follow : 

1.  Eleven  of  the  cases  Involved  the  refusal 
of  the  municipality  to  inspect  plants  and 
farms  outside  its  usual  area. 

a.  Thirteen  of  the  cases  involved  suits 
brought  to  enjoin  the  local  health  authori- 
ties from  enforcing  rules  in  their  ordinances 
which  provide  that  milk  for  use  in  the  mu- 
nicipality m\ist  be  pasteurized  within  a  given 
distance,  usually  a  very  short  distance,  of  the 
market.  The  most  Important  of  these,  as  far 
as  establishing  legal  precedent  is  concerned, 
was  that  brought  by  the  Dean  Milk  Co.,.o< 
Chicago,  against  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis. 
I  will  go  to  No.  3  on  page  10: 
8.  There  were  six  cases  Involving  the  efforts 
of  State  governments  to  limit  the  entry  of 
milk  from  other  States,  ranging  from  such 
activities  as  providing  that  out-of -State  milk 
must  be  in  its  original  containers  as  received 
from  the  farm  up  to  dyeing  out-of -State  milk 
some  color. 

4.  Two  of  the  cases  involved  unspecified 
discriminatory  practices. 

6.  One  case  turned  upon  the  failure  of  the 
local  authorities  to  permit  reciprocal  inspec- 
tion. 

6.  Two  cases  could  only  be  classified  on 
the  basis  of  miscellaneous  objections.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  cases  were  won  by  the 
plants  desiring  to  ship  milk  into  the  markets, 
previously  forbidden  them  by  the  local 
health  authorities. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Dean  Milk 
Co.  gave  us  some  information  concerning 
suits  it  has  brought  against  city  and  State 
authorities  which  had  denied  the  Dean  Co. 
permits  to  sell  in  the  markets  Involved.  The 
Dean  Milk  Co.  secured  the  greater  part  of  its 
milk  supply  from  sources  approved  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health. 

The  cases  concerned  a  ntunber  of  differ- 
ent complaints.  Several  of  them  were 
brought  because  the  company  considered  the 
Inspection  fees  levied  against  them  were  ex- 
orbitant. The  regulation  generally  in  these 
Instances  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
certain  fee  per  hundredweight  for  all  jallk 
going  over  the  weight  deck  of  the  Dean  plant. 
When  it  Is  considered  that  in  many  of  these 
instances  the  volume  sold  by  Dean  in  the 
markets  where  these  suits  were  brought  was 
a  small,  sometimes  almost  an  infinitesimal, 
portion  of  the  total  volume  of  milk  received 
at  the  plant  or  plants  Involved,  yet  the  Dean 
Co.  under  the  ordinance  would  have  had  to 
pay  a  fee  on  large  volumes  of  milk  not  In- 
tended for  use  in  the  particular  market  In- 
volved, the  restrictive  nature  of  the  fee  as 
levied  Is  obvious.  Many  of  these  cases  have 
been  settled  on  the  basis  of  payment  of  a 
relatively  small  annual  fee,  such  as  9375 
per  year  in  one  case,  as  compared  to  the 
thousands  of  dollars  the  company  would 
have  had  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
provision  of  the  ordinances. 

Other  cases  brought  by  the  Dean  Milk 
Co.  involved  provisions  of  ordinances,  or 
practices  thereunder,  whereby  inspection 
was  refused  outside  the  tu'  al  insp>ection  of 
the  pcu^culnr  health  authority  Involved. 
Still  other  cases  Involved  refusal  of  health 
authorities  to  grant  the  company  a  permit 
because  the  local  ordinances  required  the 
mlllc  to  be  pasteurized  in  or  only  a  short 
distance  removed  from  the  market.  There 
were  other  bases  of  some  of  the  suits  men- 
tioned, but  the  above  reasons  cover  the  ma- 
JCHTlty  of  the  cases  brought  by  this  company. 
I  think  the  important  fact  for  this  subcom- 
mittee to  benr  in  mind  is  that  there  la  one 
fairly  large  milk  company  which,  in  Its  en- 
deavor to  ex]}and  its  marketing  system  to  a 
number  of  different  markets,  and  when  the 
qiiality  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  company 
was  not  open  to  question,  found  Itself 
stopped  by  caprlclo\is  and  restrictive  local 
health  codes  and  practices  thereunder.  The 


company  advised  me  that  they  have  insti- 
tuted a  number  of  suits  in  recent  years,  and 
that  10  of  these  complaints  actually  became 
the  subject  of  court  trials.  I  have  men- 
tioned before  that  one  case  went  clear  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  befcn-e  being  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  company. 

OOMCLT7SIOKS 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  facts  and 
considerations.  I  think  we  may  well  reach  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  While  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  more  uniform  sanitation  codes  in 
this  country  and  the  practices  under  such 
codes,  we  still  have  far  to  go.  Most  assuredly 
we  should  do  otir  best  to  encourage  the  milk 
sanitarians  to  continue  and  accelerate 
their  good  work  in  this  connection. 

a.  The  evidence  indicates  quite  clearly  that 
many  sanitation  regulations  serve  no  useful 
purpose  as  far  as  purity  of  the  milk  supply 
is  concerned,  but  rather  serve  as  devices  to 
restrict  the  entry  of  p\ire  and  wholesome 
milk  Into  markets  from  areas  outside  their 
xuual  sources  of  supply.  Such  regulations 
tend  to  wall  off  the  local  markets  from  the 
legitimate  competition  of  other  areas  and 
grant  local  producers  a  high  degree  of  monop- 
oly. This  leads  to  arbitrary  pricing,  overpro- 
duction within  the  milkahed.  reduced  con- 
sumption In  the  markets,  and  greater  sur- 
pluses of  milk  which  must  be  manufactitfed 
into  dairy  products  such  as  butter.  chesM, 
and  the  like. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  Is  so  con- 
clusive that  It  warrants  notice  and  action  by 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ac- 
tion should  be.  but  the  goal  of  any  action  by 
Congress,  in  my  view,  should  be  that  of  se- 
curing more  uniformity  in  sanitation  regu- 
lations throughout  the  country  and  more 
uniformity  of  application  by  Inrpectors.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  co- 
operation with  milk  sanitarians  and  many 
other  persons,  has  developed  a  standard  ordi- 
nance or  code  which  is  recommended  for 
use  in  municipalities.  Many  of  the  States 
and  municipalities  have  adopted  this  code 
or  codes  based  very  largely  upon  it.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  code  is  gaining  in  scope,  but  am 
equally  firmly  convinced  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  speed  up  lU  acceptance  and  ap- 
plication throughout  the  country.  Once  this 
is  done,  sanitation  regulations  will  revert  to 
their  original  purpose — that  of  assuring  the 
public  a  pure  and  wholesome  milk  supply 
as  far  as  sanitary  practices  are  concerned, 
rather  than  being  perverted  to  use  as  de- 
vices which  restrict  the  movement  of  blgh- 
quallty  milk  between  areas  and  markets. 

Whether  the  bills  now  before  the  Congress, 
which  provide  that  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  code  wiU  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  quality  of  milk  shipped  in  in- 
terstate commerce  is  the  final  answer.  I  do 
not  know. 

Most  assuredly,  however,  this  problem  is 
of  great  Importance,  and  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  whatever  action  it  deems  ad- 
visable pointed  toward  Its  solution. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  a  letter  from  the  Land  O'  Liakes 
Creamery  quoting  quality  and  price  of 
milk,  also  to  Include  the  comments  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  whom  I  recently  contact- 
ed, asking  of  him  information  relative 
to  the  marketing  order  under  considera- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
also  include  testimony  that  appeared  in 
the  hearings  before  the  committee  in 
1955.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornbuky).    Is  there  objection  to  the 
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request  of  the  gentleman  ftrom  Minne- 
sota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   JOHNSON   of  Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shield  to  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmukb]. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  proposing  this  legislation. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Johnson]  in  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  endeavor  to  establish 
more  uniform  standards  to  provide  for 
the  free  flow  of  fluid  milk  in  interstate 
commerce  without  unduly  burdening 
such  commerce. 

I  am  favorably  impressed  by  the 
reasonable  aim  of  this  legislation.  Its 
effect  will  be,  I  am  convinced,  to  bene- 
fit both  the  American  consumer  whose 
shopping  dollar  will  buy  more  dairy 
products  and  the  efficient  dairy  producer 
who  will  have  an  expanded  market  for 
his  product. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  arbitrary  sanitation  regulations  as 
an  economic  barrier  to  control  the  ship- 
ment of  sanitary  fluid  milk.  Under  pro- 
visions of  this  measure.  State  and  local 
health  authorities  will  be  prohibited  from 
denying  the  entry  of  milk  which  quali- 
fies under  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's 
milk  sanitation  regulations.  Further- 
more, the  bill  provides  for  many  safe- 
guards for  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities which  receive  milk  from  plants 
qualifying  under  the  code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  this 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  if  adopted,  will  have  far- 
reaching  and  affirmative  effects  on  the 
marketing  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Zablocki]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  John- 
son 1  in  cosponsoring  and  supporting  leg- 
islation to  establish  uniform  sanitation 
standards  and  to  enco\irage  the  free  in- 
terstate flow  of  quality  milk. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Johnson]  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
this  legislation.  He  has  worked  tire- 
lessly in  an  effort  to  break  the  artiflciad 
and  discriminatory  barriers  which  keep 
high  quality  Wisconsin  milk  and  dairy 
products  away  from  consumers  in  other 
areas.  His  endeavors  in  this  direction 
are  not  only  very  important  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Wisconsin,  whose  interests  he 
has  represented  so  ably  in  tills  House, 
but  they  are  also  important  to  the  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products  throughout  our 
Nation. 

Surely  the  consumers  have  a  consider- 
able stake  in  this  legislation.  There  ia 
no  reason  why  the  consimier  should  be 
penalized,  through  high  prices  on  milk 
and  other  dairy  products,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  group  of  producers.  The 
consumer  is  entitled  to  receive  quality 


milk  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and 
such  a  price  cannot  be  achieved  as  long 
as  deliberate  barriers  will  contmue  to 
Impede  the  free  fiow  of  quality  milk  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Johnson],  and  with  other 
Members,  would  remedy  this  situation. 
It  would  protect  the  public  health.  It 
would  assure  that  only  quality  milk 
would  move  freely  in  interstate  com- 
merce. And,  further,  it  would  make 
possible  substantial  reduction  in  milk 
prices  to  the  consumers  in  various  areas. 
I  believe  that  there  exist  sunple  rea- 
sons for  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be 
reported  to  the  full  House  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  enacted  without  delay. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not 
have  anyone  who  is  sending  milk  into 
tills  area  from  my  particular  part  of  the 
country,  so  I  do  not  have  anything  par- 
ticularly at  issue  which  is  important  to 
me.  I  ask  questions  at  this  point  more 
in  the  public  interest,  being  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  order  to  see  if  some  of  these 
things  could  be  clarified  by  questions 
and  answers  insofar  as  the  public 
welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
concerned. 

It  does  appear  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  on  the  floor  here  today 
that  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  that 
area  have  a  surplus  of  milk  which  they 
can  supply  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

My  question  is:  Why  is  it  that  your 
milk  can  be  supplied  to  Washington,  as 
you  say  freight  prepaid  from  that  area 
to  Washington,  and  still  be  able  to  sell 
at  approximately  2  cents  a  quart  cheaper 
than  can  the  producers  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  It  is 
because  our  fanners  are  taking  less  for 
their  milk  than  are  the  producers  sup- 
plying this  market. 

Our  Wisconsm  farmers  would  rather 
supply  fluid  milk  for  the  Washington 
area  than  make  this  milk  into  butter, 
cheese,  and  dry  powder. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  They  are  taking  less 
for  their  milk  than  those  who  are  sell- 
ing here? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 
And  they  will  take  still  less  if  that  class 
I  milk  has  to  go  into  butter  and  cheese. 

I  referred  in  my  speech  to  a  letter  that 
came  from  the  Turtle  Lake  Creamery,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  milk  com- 
ing to  Washington  would  be  sold  as 
class  1  milk  and  the  farmer  would  re- 
ceive $3.14  per  himdredweight,  but  if 
that  milk  had  to  go  into  butter  and 
cheese,  it  would  net  the  farmer  only 
$2.90  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  that  what  we  complain  about  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  fact  that  the 


Virginia-Maryland  milk  producers  are 
attacking  sanitation  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  USPHS  which  35  States 
of  this  Nation  are  using.  They  are  using 
a  separate  set  of  standards  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  from  those  recom- 
mended by  the  TJJS.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, in  order  to  restrict  the  movement  of 
milk  into  this  area.  My  complaint  is  that 
Maryland-Virginia  producers  are  in  ef- 
fect attacking  the  milk  producers  in 
other  sections  of  the  United  States  that 
are  using  the  recommended  standards  of 
the  USPHS.  They  are  raising  phony 
questions  in  the  minds  of  the  consuming 
public  everywhere.  This  will  hurt  and 
not  help  milk  consumption.  We  want 
to  compete  on  the  basis  of  price  and  not 
on  phony  standards. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  this. 
The  only  reason  we  are  using  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  example  is  that 
you  have  this  going  on  right  in  front 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  could  use  other  cities,  such  as  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  same 
tiling  is  taking  place.  However,  we  have 
a  perfect  exsunple  here  in  the  District 
which  is  why  I  am  referring  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask,  in  con- 
nection with  the  standards  set  up  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  there  anything 
b£isically  more  secure  or  more  safe  to  the 
regulations  that  have  been  provided  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  there 
would  be  to  the  milk  standards  which 
have  been  set  up,  we  will  say,  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  3^eld,  standards  are  not  set 
up  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Last  week,  to  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  similar  question  was  asked. 
The  committee  was  assured  by  the  U^S. 
Public  Health  Service  that  to  the  stand- 
ards which  they  have  recommended  and 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
health  officers  to  the  various  States,  the 
health  of  the  consumtog  public  is  ade- 
quately and  effectively  protected.  This 
is  the  important  potat  to  keep  to  mtod. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Now,  one  further 
question.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what,  to  essence,  are  these  excess  stand- 
ards which  you  say  burden  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsto.  I 
covered  them  all  to  my  speech. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Can  you  wrap  that 
up  to  just  a  bundle? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsto.  One  is 
two  towels  to  wipe  each  cow's  bag.  An- 
other one  is  the  annvial  health  test  for 
the  men  that  work  on  the  farm.  Still 
another  is  the  200,000  per  milliliter  bac- 
teria count.  I  did  not  take  all  the  dif- 
ferences. I  Just  took  some  of  the  out- 
standing ones. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  is  one,  that  the  milk 
had  to  be  inspected  by  somebody  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  that,  to  es- 
sence, excludes  other  milk  from  ooming 
toto  the  area? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wlsomsto.  That  is 
true.  That  is  done  all  over  the  United 
States.    It  Lb  not  (Kily  to  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  but  it  is  done  In  other  cities 
that  want  to  keep  mlllc  out. 

Mr.  £PRINOER.  Now,  there  la  an- 
other question  that  has  been  raised  pub- 
licly in  the  newspapers,  so  It  ought  to  be 
discussed  for  a  moment.  At  the  present 
time,  the  surplus  milk  in  the  Wisconsin- 
Minnesota  area  can  come  into  the  Wash- 
ington area  and  be  sold  at  a  cheaper 
price,  and  one  thing  that  is  disturbing 
some  of  the  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is.  Will  this  always  be  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Are  you 
referring  to  the  editorial  in  the  Post  of 

Mr.  SPRTNOER.  I  think  the  Post  In- 
corporated that,  but  I  have  heard  it  from 
several  other  sources  as  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
believe  the  man  who  wrote  that  editorial 
ia  too  well  versed  on  the  dairy  business. 
There  is  too  large  of  a  spread  between  the 
price  paid  for  class  1  of  bottling  milk  and 
the  price  of  class  3  or  manufacturing 
milk.  I  doubt  that  those  two  prices 
would  ever  get  close  enough  together  so 
that  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  farmers 
would  willingly  sell  bottling  milk  for 
manufacturing  pxirposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

li£r.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  some 
letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    AND    DE- 
PRESSED  AREAS    LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornbkrrt).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Eluott]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 

iitea. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  five 
Other  Members  and  myself  have  secured 
for  this  afternoon  equal  periods  of  20 
minutes  in  which  to  discuss  the  area 
redevelopment  and  the  depressed  areas 
legislation  which  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  area  redevelopment  bill  was. 
as  I  understand,  recently  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  some  39  Senators.  It  has 
also  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
several  Members  who  represent  the  areas 
that  are  afflicted  by  unemployment  and 
the  economic  ills  that  go  with  unemploy- 
ment. The  leading  proponent,  or  one  of 
the  leading  proponents,  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood],  whom  all  of  us  will 
remember  for  his  valiant  fight  last  year 
which  led  eventually  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

My  own  bOl  on  this  subject  Is  HR. 
6107. 

These  bills.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  based  on 
the  philosophy  expressed  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  This  act  recognized 
the  continuing  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  to  utilize  its  resources 
to  establish  conditions  which  would  pro- 
mote maximiun  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  throughout  the 
United  States.  Despite  this  commitment 
to  a  full  employment  economy  certain 


areas  of  our  country  have  not  partici- 
pated in  the  general  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  that  has  prevailed  almost 
consistently  tn  recent  years. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama    [Mr. 

JONVSl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  to  sec  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott!. 
devoting  his  skill  and  legislative  ability 
to  a  very  trying  and  very  important 
question  which  concerns  our  economic 
plight,  which  has  sprung  up  In  various 
sections  of  the  coimtry. 

I  know  he  will  be  interested  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  WrrHROw]  and  I  today  have 
Introduced  a  public  buildings  bill,  which, 
by  Its  enactment,  will  give  job  oppor- 
timitles,  if  we  can  initiate  this  program 
and  can  have  a  uniform  schedule  of  pub- 
lic buildings  construction  enacted  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones  1.  for  his  statement  that  a 
public  buildings  program  bill  has  been 
introduced  by  him.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  50  or  so  Members  of  the  House 
who  met  this  last  week  and  week  before 
last  on  this  subject  were  most  anxious 
to  see  such  a  bill  introduced.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  passed  a  resolution  urging 
that  such  a  program  be  undertaken.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  an- 
novmcement.  It  will  bring  hope  to  all 
areas  where  there  is  economic  distress 
and  unemployment.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  has  always  bat- 
tled for  full  employment  for  his  people. 
In  his  efforts  in  this  direction  he  has 
been  singularly  successful. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  P(>nnsylvanla. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate, of  course,  very  deeply  the  very  kind 
things  the  gentleman  has  just  said  in 
connection  with  my  efforts  last  year  on 
this  bin.  However,  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  was  the  humblest  and 
merest  house  detective  or  traffic  agent 
for  a  joint  committee  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members.  It  was  entirely 
a  nonpartisan  effort.  There  were  the 
same  number  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  worked  with  this  steering  commit- 
tee that  we  put  together  during  the  30 
days  before  the  House  passed  the  bill  and 
after  it  passed  the  Senate. 

So  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  and 
I  am  sure  my  friend  hastens  to  Join  me 
In  saying  that  at  no  time  during  the  en- 
tire debate  last  year  or  in  the  hearings, 
was  there  any  suggestion  of  partisan- 
ship or  politics.  And  I  am  sure  he 
hastens  with  me  to  emphasize  again  that 
that  is  our  position ;  we  who  are  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  hasten  to 
emphasize  that  that  atmosphere  prevails 
today  and  will  prevail  all  ♦through  these 
debates  to  the  successful  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  the  House  again  this  year. 
Out  of  an  abimdance  of  caution  we 
hasten  to  emphasize  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  as  well  that 
the  hearings  on  this  bUl  wUl  start,  aa 


fu  as  House  Members  are  ooncemed. 
before  the  great  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  tomorrow 
morning.  I  wfU  have  the  privileges,  I 
hope,  of  leading  off  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  in  support  of  this  bill. 

This  is  not  a  narrow  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. My  friends  from  a  dozen  States 
have  been  active  Just  as  long  as  I  have 
been  active  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  permit  me 
another  minute  or  two.  I  must  leave 
for  an  appropriations  hearing  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  I  win  not 
have  the  advantage  and  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  extended  discussion  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  that  win  go  on  among 
my  colleagues. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  point- 
ing out  to  my  colleagues  the  significance 
of  the  agricultural  phase  of  this  bill. 
There  will  be  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  am  advised,  who  will  dis- 
cuss with  great  intelligence,  great  abil- 
ity, and  sincerity  the  important  agricul- 
tural phase  of  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  in  passing 
that  of  the  four  great  farm  agencies 
that  we  have  known  for  many  years,  all 
great  and  all  sincere  in  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  farm  legislation,  the  Farmers 
Union.  Russell  Newman,  of  the  great 
National  Grange,  and  the  National 
Co-ops.  those  three  great  farm  organiza- 
tions are  vehement  in  their  support  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
United  States  Farm  Bureau. 

I  heard  Mr.  Herschel  Newsome  say  last 
year  before  the  other  body,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  say  it  again  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
this  body,  that  he  considers  this  legisla- 
tion the  most  Important  piece  of  farm 
legislation  that  will  pass  this  Congress 
this  year.  He  said  that  last  June  12. 
He  went  to  some  length  to  establish 
that.  So  did  the  spokesmen  for  the  Na- 
tional Co-ops  and  the  Farmers  Union. 

I  l>elleve  In  the  integrity  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  distinguished  spokesmen 
for  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  know  their 
thinking  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  spokesmen  for  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  suid  the  National 
Association  of  IVianufacturers.  At  no 
time  do  we  question  the  deeply  felt  sin- 
cerity or  the  complete  integrity  of  the 
spokesmen  of  those  bodies  in  behalf  of 
their  positions  on  this  bill,  but  I  say 
that  their  position  resolves  Itself  imme- 
diately down  into  a  clear  demarcating 
line  of  philosophy  of  government. 
Those  gentlemen  have  a  distinct  and 
very  clear  and  recognized  philosophical 
position  vis-a-vis  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. Traditionally  we  recognize  and 
respect  it.  but  that  it  what  it  is.  We  re- 
spectfully beg  to  differ  with  them  on 
that  broad  question. 

I  might  add  that  the  yardstick  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  this  bill  to  ex- 
amine the  acceptability  of  the  rural 
areas  is  not  a  gimmick.  It  is  not  a  new 
thing.  It  is  not  something  that  we  who 
support  the  bill  thought  up.  This  has 
been  an  old.  tried  and  true  yardstick  in 
the  Human  Resources  Bureau  of  the 
great  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
many,  many  years.  The  only  trouble 
has  been,  and  we  hope  we  solve  it  in  this 
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bill,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  never  presented  an  adequate  or  a 
proper  program  to  permit  the  yardstick 
to  be  applied.  This  bill,  borrowing  the 
yardstick  or  measurraient  factor,  pro- 
vides such  a  program. 

This  is  seed  money.  This  is  seed 
money  for  these  rural  areas.  My  friends 
who  know  the  problem  of  the  rural  areas 
will  develop  the  importance  to  them  of 
this  legislation. 

As  a  Pennsylvanian,  I  should  like  to 
indicate  this  condition:  It  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  other  body  that  the  ad- 
ministration fig\ire  of  $50  million  was 
not  actually  picked  off  the  fence  some- 
where. The  figure  was  the  result  of  an 
investigation  made  by  them  in  my  home 
State.  They  went  there  and  they  say 
that  from  examining  the  Pennsylvania 
problem  they  came  up  with  a  figure  of 
$707  which  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
job:  that  Is,  the  capital  Investment  of 
$707  is  the  condition  precedent  to  give 
birth  to  a  job,  which  in  turn  will  supply 
a  service  job  to  serve  the  man  that  you 
create  the  job  for. 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
distinguished  secretary  of  commerce  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  here 
many  years  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  who  because  of  his  great  work 
here  was  recognized  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  was  named  by  Gover- 
nor Leader  for  4  years  as  the  secretary 
of  commerce  has  been  renamed  by  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence  because  of  his  brilliant 
work,  testified  that  for  my  State 
alone,  sir.  for  Pennsylvania  alone,  a 
miniynum  of  $57  milllun  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  attack  this  cancer.  That  is 
$7  million  more  than  the  total  figure 
proposed  in  the  administration  bill.  So 
the  Pennsylvania  figure  of  $707  was  the 
cream  on  the  top  of  the  thing.  They 
went  into  districts  where  we  had  already 
done  the  work  for  20  years,  and  they 
used  that  figure  as  a  yardstick.  I  point 
out  to  you,  to  refute  that,  that  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  Governor  in 
his  budget,  which  is  now  before  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  has  asked  for  four  times 
the  amount  that  was  the  basic  figure  up- 
on which  my  friends  reached  their  con- 
clusions. The  Governor  has  asked  for 
four  times  the  amount,  and  he  Is  asking 
for  $10  million  this  year  in  his  budget  to 
help  us  in  Pennsylvania  to  do  what  they 
want  us  to  help  them  with.  These  are 
s(Mne  of  the  problems. 

The  suggestion  of  the  NAM  is  that  the 
important  thing  here  is  what  is  known  as 
business  climate,  that  the  business 
climate  of  a  community  must  be  good. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But,  these 
areas  which  you  and  I  are  speaking  of, 
sir,  are  not  in  any  condition  to  be  recog- 
nizable as  having  a  business  climate. 
They  have  exhausted  themselves.  Their 
resources  are  exhausted.  They  cannot 
pay  their  taxes.  Their  Juvenile  delin- 
quency rates  are  going  up.  They  do  not 
have  parks.  They  do  not  have  public 
facilities.  There  is  no  business  climate 
for  a  great  American  industrial  resource 
to  come  in  and  build  there.  And  in  your 
town  and  in  many  other  towns  through- 
out these  20  States,  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony that  a  plant  was  about  to  locate 
thore  but  the  family  or  the  wife  of  the 


president  would  come  in  and  say,  "I  will 
never  live  here.  There  are  no  parks,  look 
at  the  schools  and  look  at  the  conditions. 
These  are  distressed  areas.  We  csamot 
live  here  and  we  will  not  let  you  build 
your  plfuit  here."  So  you  see  there  is  no 
business  climate. 

This  bill  hopes  to  create  that  condition 
precedent.  I  am  grateful  for  the  time 
you  have  given  to  me.  sir,  and  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  remain  on  the  fioor  so  that 
I  may  hear  my  colleagues  develop  this 
very  important  subject. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  reiterate 
what  the  gentleman  has  so  well  said  that 
this  is  a  bipartisan  effort.  That  is  indi- 
cated, among  other  things,  by  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Moore],  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Slack],  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sn.ER],  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Eohondson]  all  join  In  this  Joint  effort 
to  discuss  this  very  important  problem 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott], 
particularly  for  recognizing  me  at  this 
point  as  I  must  leave  shortly  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Before  I  go  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  p:-itlon  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  taken  this  afternoon  and  to 
state  that  certainly  there  is  a  clearly 
evident  need  in  my  district  and  In  my 
State  for  legislation  which  the  gentle- 
man is  sup(>orting.  It  is  designed  to 
meet  a  need  which  cannot  be  met  except 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  chronic  unemployment 
throughout  my  State,  much  of  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  statistical  reports 
because  it  involves  Indians,  farmers, 
miners,  and  frontier-type  individuals, 
many  of  whom  eke  out  a  precarious 
living. 

One  of  the  primary  needs  of  my  dis- 
trict, which  has  six  of  the  seven  Indian 
reservations  in  Montana,  is  employment 
for  these  people.  These  reservations,  at 
present  development,  will  not  support 
the  numbers  of  people  living  on  them. 
A  few  do  have  resources. 

These  resources,  generally  speaking, 
have  been  known  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  other  people  prior  to  their  develop- 
ment, with  little  or  no  attempt  to  utilize 
the  Indians  as  a  labor  force.  They  re- 
quire carefully  selected  industries  with 
specialized,  on-Job  training. 

Because  of  the  low  education  level  of 
these  people,  they  need  some  real  effort 
to  secure  them  jobs.  Many  are  drifting 
off  the  reservations  because  there  is  no 
woi^,  and  they  are  gathering  on  out- 
skirts of  our  cities,  near  dumpgrounds, 
riverbanks,  and  newly  created  slum 
areas.  Both  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments shun  their  support  in  this 
nether-nether  land  thesse  Indians  are 
drifting  through.  Still  others,  under  a 
relocation  program  whereby  they  are 
shiiH>ed  off  to  big  cities  along  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  the  Midwest,  are  finding 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  \u-ban 


life,  and  they,  too,  are  drifting  back  to 
edges  of  Montana  towns.  t>ecau8e  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  gain  em- 
ployment on  their  reservations. 

Indian  unemployment,  while  a  large 
f8u:tor.  Is  not  the  only  one  in  Montana. 
We  have  economically  depressed  areas  in 
our  mining  commiinitles  and  the  com- 
munities which  d^>end  on  these  mining 
activities.  They  have  good,  honest, 
hard-working  people  possessing  many 
skills.  They  have  the  other  natural  re- 
sources available.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  legislation.  I  believe  there 
can  be  a  favorable  new  reemployment 
created. 

I  would  like  to  commend  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
the  position  that  the  eminent  economist, 
Mr.  Galbraith,  presents  in  his  book.  "The 
Affluent  Society."  in  which  he  indicates 
that  if  we  are  to  fully  utilize  both  the 
manpower  and  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  take  additional  respon- 
sibility in  fields  where  local  goverrmients 
or  private  enterprise  are  luiable  to  get 
the  job  done. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Elliott]  is  doing  a  fine  Job  for  his 
area  and  for  the  whole  country  in  push- 
ing this  legislation.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  throughout  America  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion legislation.  It  Is  most  encouraging 
to  see  the  enthusiasm  and  skill  which  he 
is  bringing  to  solve  the  problems  of  area 
redevelopment  and  depressed  areas  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  his  very  Und  re- 
ra&rks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dsarrl. 

Mr.  DEWT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation  who 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  yield  to  me  now 
rather  than  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  presentation. 

There  Ls  one  piece  of  legislation  I 
think  all  of  us  had  better  look  at.  Of 
recent  date  a  group  in  the  Senate  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill, 
which  is  intended  to  do  the  same  thing 
as  the  House  bill  sponsored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  and 
others.  The  Senate  bill  carries  the 
number  S.  22.  I  wish  to  read  just  one 
part  of  the  amendment  to  you  and  its 
purpose  to  set  up  a  new  classification  of 
areas  that  will  be  eligible  for  funds  com- 
ing from  the  developmental  bilL  I  quote 
from  the  amendment: 

There  shall  also  be  Included  among  the 
areas  so  designated  any  Industrial  area  In 
which  a  substantial  part  of  the  employment 
la  or  most  recently  was  in  an  industry  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  vmder  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  subsidize  an  in- 
dustry that  cannot  move,  such  as  farm- 
ing and  agricultiu'al  pursuits.  You  can- 
not move  a  cornfield.  Under  another 
act  that  is  before  this  House,  however, 
it  is  entirely  possible,  not  only  possible 
but  probable,  because  of  recent  history, 
that  we  can  finance  competitive  indus- 
try abroad,  be  injured  in  our  own  do- 
mestic production  facilities,  and  then 
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oome  before  the  OoDgress  of  the  Uhlted 
States  and  get  relief  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  mention  this  because  I  am  a  sincere 
believer  In  area  redevelopment  legisla- 
tion and  do  not  want  to  see  an  amend- 
ment passed  that  will  In  my  judgment 
completely  destroy  the  whole  Intent  of 
the  legislation. 

The  field  of  International  trade  and 
reciprocal  trade  have  absolutely  no 
business  being  injected  Into  an  area  re- 
development bill  which  Is  Intended  to 
help  communities  that  cannot  help 
themselves  redevelop  their  areas  so  that 
they  can  induce,  if  possible,  some  kind 
of  payroll  to  come  to  their  area.  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  had  better  take  another 
look  at  this  frank  admission  by  the 
sponsors  of  what  I  have  been  talking 
about  for  the  short  year  of  my  service 
here.  They  definitely  now  admit  that 
we  have  to  tax  the  citizens  of  these 
United  States  to  aid  communities  that 
have  been  eliminated  or  their  welfare 
injured. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Dnrr,  that  his  remarks  are  deeply  ap- 
preciated. Though  he  has  only  been  here 
a  short  time,  he  is  proving  himself  to 
be  a  most  able  and  valuable  Member. 

There  are  dozens  of  urban  communi- 
ties which  have  been  classified  as  chronic 
depressed  areas  because  of  their  per- 
sistently high  level  of  unemployment. 
Many  more  rural  communities  have  also 
been  subjected  to  low  income  and  low 
standards  of  living.  The  area  redevel- 
opment bill  is  designed  to  establish  a 
constructive  program  to  alleviate  such 
conditions  of  imemployment  in  indus- 
trial areas  and  underemployment  in  ag- 
ricultural areas  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  line  with  what  Z  have 
Just  said  Z  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  latest  report  by  counties  and 
States  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  ag- 
ricultural commodities  that  there  are  to- 
day, or  were  at  the  time  of  this  report. 
as  of  the  end  of  last  November,  210 
counties  In  24  States  in  which  the  re- 
cipients of  the  commodities  constituted 
15  percent  or  more  of  the  population. 
Six  of  the  counties  which  Z  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  here  are  on  that  list. 
Zt  is  with  this  background  that  Z  speak 
this  afternoon.  Z  urge  the  House  to  pass 
the  distressed  areas  bill  at  the  first 
opportunity. 
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AREA  REDEVEZX>PMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satloi] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANiyr.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.  man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thaxik  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding  me  this  time  to  Join  him  in 
his  support  of  this  area  redevelopment 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  need  for  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  confronting  the  86th 


Congress.  With  national  unemploy- 
ment reaching  over  4.7  million  it  Is  of 
Interest  to  point  out  that  there  are 
3.499,100  of  tlie  total  number  of  the 
imemployed  living  in  the  269  distressed 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Zt  ts  revealed  by  the  U.8.  Department 
of  Labor  that  76  of  the  269  areas  are 
classified  as  major  labor  sxirpliis  areas 
with  1.937.100  persons  unemployed.  It 
is  in  these  76  areas  that  unemployment 
has  brought  misery  and  despair  to 
nearly  2  miUlcin  good  Americans  and 
their  families. 

From  the  standpoint  of  unemployment 
in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  of 
January  1959  out  of  a  labor  force  of  5 
million  there  were  508.000  unemployed  or 
an  average  of  over  10  percent  of  the  labor 
force. 

Bringing  the  picture  a  little  closer 
home,  in  my  congressional  district  the 
Altoona  area  as  of  January  1959  had  a 
labor  force  of  53,600  with  7.700  unem- 
ployed or  an  average  of  14.4  percent  of 
the  labor  force;  while  in  the  Clearfleld- 
DuBols  area  in  my  congressional  district 
out  of  a  labor  force  of  37.000  there  were 
5,200  imemployed  for  an  average  of  14.1 
percent. 

Smnmarizlng  the  unemplosrment  situ- 
ation in  my  congressional  district,  out  of 
a  labor  force  of  nearly  91,000  there  are 
12,900  unemployed  or  14.3  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

Zn  speaking  of  this  chronic  unemploy- 
ment condition,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict there  were  periods  during  the  past 
several  years  when  the  nimiber  of  un- 
employed exc<!eded  18  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  closely  observed 
for  many  years  the  ravages  of  imemploy- 
ment  Z  can  assure  you  that  like  a  deadly 
plague  this  chronic  and  persistent  un- 
employment has  had  death-dealing  ef- 
fects since  it  destroys  the  faith  and  spirit 
of  good  American  citizens,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, it  is  no  respecter  of  age. 

Not  only  are  our  youth  being  robbed  of 
their  rightful  heritage,  to  live  in  a  nation 
traditionally  known  as  the  "land  of  op- 
portunity." but  older  citizens,  after  years 
of  toll  and  service,  find  themselves  in 
the  army  of  the  imemployed. 

Zt  is  pathetic  to  see  vast  numbers  of 
good  Americans  trying  to  exist  on  pub- 
lic assistance  and  siurplus  commodities. 

Zn  this  connection,  nearly  22  percent 
of  the  281.700  residents  of  my  three- 
county  area  are  recipients  of  surplus 
commodities. 

One  often  hears  the  question:  Why  is 
it  that  these  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment cannot  help  themselves? 

The  answer  Is  that  while  some  1,800 
communities  throughout  the  country 
have  active  area  redevelopment  corpora- 
tions, Z  can  only  speak  for  my  own  con- 
gressional district  where  such  groups 
have  been  active  for  years  and  have  en- 
Joyed  a  measure  of  success. 

For  example,  since  1946  in  my  home 
town  of  Altoona.  Pa.,  a  restilt  of  an 
active  Industrial  redevelopment  group 
that  raised  nearly  a  million  dollars 
mostly  through  voluntary  payroll  deduc- 
tions. 11  new  industries  have  been 
brought  into  the  Altoona  area  solely 
through  community,  State  and  Federal 
effort. 


These  new  industries  hare  provided 
3,600  new  Jobs  and  a  $12  million  in- 
creased annual  payroll. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  new  Jobs  are 
for  men. 

This  highly  successful  effort  stems 
from  what  is  commonly  known  nation- 
fljly  as  the  Altoona  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  attaining  this  remartc- 
able  record  the  Altoona  group  like  other 
groups  in  my  congressional  district  has 
borrowed  at  the  banks  to  the  legal  limit. 

In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Development  Authority,  as  well  as 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  have 
assisted  to  their  legal  limit. 

Therefore,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict these  area  redevelopment  groups 
are  in  need  of  further  financial  assist- 
ance such  as  is  provided  for  in  the  area 
redevelopment  legislation  now  before 
Congress. 

Z  think  Z  can  speak  for  all  area  rede- 
velopment groups  in  my  congressional 
district  when  I  say  that  they  do  not  want 
any  Federal  handout. 

What  they  need  primarily  i»  addi- 
tional borrowing  power  which  coupled 
with  other  forms  of  Federal  assistance 
as  contained  in  the  pending  bills  will 
enable  them  to  assist  in  wiping  out  these 
pockets  of  imemployment  and  their 
human  wastage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  Z  conclude  Z 
should  like  to  read  a  statement  Z  made 
on  the  floor  on  February  24  concerning 
my  compromise  bill.  H.R.  4878,  and  Z 
quote: 

Ur.  Spmker,  on  Ptbruary  38  X  Introduosd 
H.R.  4878.  a  bUl  to  Kid  deprMMd  artas. 

It  might  b«  said  tbat  what  wt  naad  right 
now  U  not  new  bills  to  aid  d«pr««ed  areas 
but  an  act  slgntd  by  tha  PrMldant  'vhleh 
would  bring  Padaral  asaUtanoa  to  tba  sooraa 
of  oommunltlaa  In  tha  Unltad  BUtaa  which 
have  for  jaart  b««n  plaguad  with  ohronlo 
unemployment.    X  fully  agree  with  thU  vlaw. 

My  record  In  faror  of  depraasad  area  legls- 
iatlon  U  erysui  clear. 

For  yeara  X  have  oooparatad  with  my  ool< 
leagiMi  on  both  atdea  of  tha  alala  tntaraatad 
In  this  type  of  legialatlon  and  my  dlaappolnt- 
ment  waa  a«  great  aa  theira  when  tha  Praat* 
dent  vetoed  the  IXmglaa-Spence  blU  laat  faU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  aubjact  of  Federal  aid 
to  depreaaed  areaa  there  are  aome  exoallant 
bllla  pending  before  thU  aeaalon  of  Congrau. 
Xn  thU  connection,  It  would  not  be  difficult 
for  me  to  eupport  the  bill  introduced  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Flood,  of  Pennaylvanla.  and 
lU  companion  bUl  In  the  Senate  Introduced 
by  Senator  DouoLAa.  of  Xllinola. 

At  thla  point,  however.  It  la  pertinent  to 
aak — and  X  do  ao  in  aU  alncarlty— why  aoUclt 
a  repetition  of  last  year's  veto  by  having 
the  Douglaa-Flood  bUl  given  aimilar  treat- 
ment Blnoa  It  reaemblea  to  a  marked  degrea 
the  Douglaa-Spanoe  blU  in  the  86th  Oon- 
greaa. 

Frankly,  tha  poaalbUlty  of  another  veto  Is 
oauaa  for  great  oonoam. 

While  there  la  no  one  In  tha  Senate  or 
the  Houae  who  would  atocp  to  playing  poll- 
tlca  with  the  mltary  of  unemployment,  wa 
cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  unleaa  a  bill  la 
enacted  the  suffering  of  the  people  In  the 
depressed  areaa  la  not  going  to  be  alleviated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  sponsors  of  de- 
praaaad  area  legislation  there  exist  two  oon- 
fllctlng  points  of  view. 

TO  begin  with.  In  principle  tha  adminis- 
tration has  endoraed  aid  to  depressed  areaa. 

In  addition,  the  two  great  major  political 
parties  al-ro  endoraed  the  prlnc'ple  In  their 
ldC6  plalforms. 
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TUataycra,  tba  quaatioa  that  OoDgraaa 
mtist  rasolva  la  tha  axttnt  of  aid  to  tha 
depreaaed  areaa  of  tha  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  thla  common  ob- 
jective, It  Is  Imperative  tfcjtt  reasonable  peo- 
ple shovUd  be  willing  to  compromlaa. 

In  thla  eonnaetlon,  It  la  my  belief  that 
the  Prealdent  wUl  And  it  |ioealble  to  accept  a 
reasonable  compromlaa  between  the  admin- 
istration biU  and  the  Douglaa-Flood  version 
of  the  legislation. 

In  my  plea  for  a  reaaonable  compromlaa,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  I  am 
not  presuming  to  speak  for  the  administra- 
tion nor  have  I  had  any  (X)nsultatlons  with 
administration  leaders  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  practical  and  faoe 
the  facU  oonoernlng  depreaaed  area  legiala- 
tlon. 

In  the  event  of  a  Prealdentlal  veto  of  the 
Douglaa-Flood  blU.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  anyone  willing  to  flatly  predict  that  the 
veto  wlU  be  overridden  by  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  fear  of  being  unable  to  override  a  veto 
la  baaed  on  the  fact  that  It  requlrea  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  caat  t^  accomplish  that 
p\irpoae. 

Therefore — looking  the  facU  right  in  the 
face — when  you  review  th'i  poalUon  of  those 
Membera  of  tha  Bouse  today  In  relation  to 
their  last  year'a  voU  on  tlie  Douglas-Spence 
bill,  one  finds  that  the  margin  of  victory 
would  be  insufficient  to  override  a  possible 
Presidential  veto  of  the  Douglas-Flood  bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Improve  ovir  chanoea  of  en- 
acting depreaaed  area  let^lslatlon,  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  4878.  a  blU  vihloh  repreacnU  a 
compromise  between  Uu-  admlnlatratlon's 
approach  and  the  Douglas- Flood  bUl. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  o.y  compromise  bill, 
HJl.  4878.  offers  the  same  types  of  aid  con- 
tained in  the  Douglaa-Spence  blU  vetoed  laat 
year. 

For  example.  Instead  of  making  every  de- 
preeaed  area  eligible  for  the  same  typee  of 
aaalatanoe,  my  bill  provld(«  different  degreea 
of  Federal  assistance  based  upon  the  levsl 
of  chronic  unemployment  and  the  need  in 
such  areas. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
areaa  which  have  suffere<l  greaur  levels  of 
unemployment  should  l>e  entitled  to  a 
greater  degree  of  aid  than  thoee  oommunl- 
tlea  whoaa  problena  o<  unemployment  are 
of  a  leaaar  degree. 

Briefly,  my  blU.  H.B.  4878,  provldea  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Technical  aaslstanee:  Depressed  areaa 
would  be  eligible  for  technical  aaaUtenee  to 
help  the  conununtUee  to  appralae  their 
phyalcal  and  human  reaoirces,  which  would 
prepare  them  to  plan  constructive  programs 
to  attract  new  bxulneeaes  and  expand  exlat- 
Ing  businesses  In  these  areas. 

(2)  Community  loans:  Depressed  com- 
munities would  be  eligible  to  receive  loana 
from  a  revolving  fund  of  8100  million. 

We  know  that  the  conventional  lending 
faclUtlea  In  depresaed  ari  aa  are  not  as  ven- 
turesome as  thoae  Ui  growing  and  expanding 
oommunltlaa. 

The  fund  would  put  the  depreaaed  areaa 
on  a  more  equal  footlnic  with  other  oom- 
munltlaa In  attracting  now  Jot>a. 

(S)  Publlo  facilities:  Some  communities 
need  Improvement  in  public  facilities  before 
they  would  become  sufficiently  attractive  to 
new  businesses  which  might  dealre  to  locate 
In  these  areaa. 

My  bill  provides  for  an  establlahment  of 
a  835  mUUon  revolving  fund  from  which 
these  communities  would  be  able  to  borrow. 

While  the  figure  may  appear  modest,  at- 
tention la  called  to  the  lact  that  leglslaUon 
is  pending  before  the  House  which  would 
establish  special  fimds  for  community  fa- 
cllltlea. 

Meanwhile,  under  my  blU.  HB.  4878,  a 
email  fund  would  be  allocated  and  ear- 
marked to  aid  depressed  areaa. 


Xn  addition,  the  moat  depreaaed  oommunl- 
tlaa which  do  not  have  sufficient  resources 
to  borrow  funds  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
grants  up  to  a  maximum  of  826  million. 

At  this  point,  let  me  stress  that  this  is 
not  an  annual  appropriation  but  Is  intended 
to  be  a  825  million  revolving  fund  from 
which  theae  oommunltlaa  would  be  able  to 
borrow. 

Tbe  admlnlstmtor  of  the  program  would 
be  expected  to  limit  the  grants  only  to  (im- 
munities with  the  greatest  need  for  aid  and 
which  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  re- 
pay the  loans  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  tbls  Is  no  give- 
away program:  under  the  provisions  of  my 
bUl  grants  would  be  made  only  for  projects 
which  would  provide  lasting  improvements 
and  thus  broaden  the  economic  baae  of  the 
conununltlea. 

(4)  Vocational  training  and  subsistence: 
One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  people  in 
depressed  areas  Is  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
Industries  have  declined  or  disappeared  and, 
consequently,  the  demand  for  the  skills  ac- 
qxilred  by  the  people  In  these  areaa  has  also 
dlmlnlahed  or  vanished. 

In  order  to  enable  theae  people  whose  nklUs 
have  become  obsolete  to  gain  new  employ- 
ment, we  must  provide  facUltlea  to  retrain 
them. 

But  many  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  It  would  be  unrea- 
aonable  to  expect  that  they  could  undergo 
an  affective  period  of  vocational  tnOnlng 
without  any  means  of  support. 

Consequently,  whlls  tha  unemployed  are 
imdergolng  training  and  If  they  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, they  would  be  receiving  subsistence 
paymenta  equal  to  the  average  unemploy- 
ment Instirance  in  their  State  during  the 
period  whUe  they  are  undergoing  tralAlng, 
but  not  for  a  period  exceeding  18  weeks. 

Only  the  unemployed  residing  In  the  com- 
munities with  the  highest  level  of  unemploy- 
ment would  be  eligible  for  this  type  of  aid 
and  the  total  amount  that  would  be  appro- 
priated for  this  program  would  be  limltad  to 
80  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  brief,  these  are  the  prori- 
alona  of  my  compromise  bill,  H.B.  4878. 

Thsy  are  modest,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
provide  a  sound  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  depressed  areas. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  oonoemed  by  the  latest 
reporta  about  the  riae  of  unemployment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  people  In 
depreaaed  areas  are  the  ones  that  are  mostly 
hit  by  any  rise  In  unemployment  and  are  the 
laat  to  recover  from  the  onalaught  of  reoea- 
alon. 

Therefore.  It  U  iirged  that  we  enact  the 
program  contained  In  my  compromise  blU, 
H.B.  4878,  aa  a  reallatlo  means  of  providing 
an  effective  program  to  aid  the  chronically 
depressed  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Since  the  cost  of  depressed  area  legialatlon 
has  proved  a  sttmibling  block  In  the  past  and 
Impeded  our  efforta.  let  ma  point  out  that 
the  cost  of  the  Douglaa-Flood  blU  Is  8889.0 
million  aa  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  bill  which  U  808  million. 

By  way  of  contrast,  my  compromise  bUl, 
BH.  4678  will  cost  8108  million  or  Just  about 
midway  between  the  coet  of  the  Douglas- 
Flood  blU  and  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  depressed 
area  legUlatlon,  let  ma  sUte  that  Z  have  no 
pride  of  authorship. 

My  sole  desire  la  to  aid  the  people  In  the 
depressed  areas  and  to  attain  such  a  laudable 
objective  the  apl/lt  of  compromise  shotUd  be 
dominant  in  our  mlnda. 

As  one  who  represents  two  clm>nlcally  de- 
pressed areas  In  Pennsylvania  with  unem- 
ployment as  high  as  14  percent  of  our  labor 
force  and  which  has  plagued  us  for  years, 
my  goal  is  that  Congress  enact  without  delay 
an  effective  bill  In  a  form  acceptable  to  the 
President,  thereby  ellmUiattag  the  jjroapecta 
of  another  Prealdentlal  veto. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  resldenta  of  the  269  de- 
preaaed areas  of  the  Nation  are  entitled  to 

thla  type  of  legislation,  and  it  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  can  compromlaa  any  dlfferencea 
and  enact  a  depressed  area  bUl  without 
further  delay." 

This  concludes  the  statement  Z  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  February  24. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks on  area  redevelopment  legislation, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  as  long  as 
we  have  "pockets  of  persistent  and 
chronic  unemployment"  in  the  Nation, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  in  alleviating  the  misery 
and  despair  that  foUow  in  its  wake. 

For  that  reason  it  Is  no  longer  possible 
to  Justify  further  delay  by  quibbling 
over  the  merits  of  this  or  that  bill. 

ITierefore  let  us  face  the  facts  and  in 
good  conscience  proceed  to  work  out  a 
reasonable  bill  that  can  be  enacted  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Z  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  de- 
sire to  Join  the  gentleman  in  stressing 
the  Importance  of  the  various  area  rede- 
velopment bills  which  have  been  mtro- 
duced  in  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body  and  to  urge  their  very  speedy  ap- 
proval. 

Unemployment  has  become  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  in  the  82d  Congressional  ZMs- 
trlct  of  New  York,  which  Z  have  the  hon- 
or to  represent,  and  while  no  individual 
can  ever  say  with  certainty  which  factors 
were  responsible  for  his  own  election.  Z 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  faUure  of 
the  distressed  areas  legislation,  which 
passed  both  Houses  in  the  last  Congress, 
to  be  signed  into  Uw  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant elements  in  the  dramaUc  change 
that  took  place  In  our  district  last  No- 
vember and  saw  the  first  Z3emocratlo 
Member  sent  to  Washington  in  42  year^ 
The  people  of  our  area  are  disturbed 
about  imemplosrment  and  they  quite 
properly  look  to  the  Federal  Ctoverxunent 
for  some  aaslfftiPrf  in  their  need. 

Z  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  one  change  which  Z  have  offered 
In  the  blU  which  has  been  Introduced  in 
this  body  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  and  in 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Zllinois  I  Mr.  ZXjvglasI.  This 
change,  which  is  incorporated  In  H.R. 
3698.  would  make  communities  which 
have  been  suffering  from  6  percent  or 
more  unemployment,  a  i>ercentage  which 
is  defined  by  the  Labor  Z^epartment  as 
substantial  unemployment,  eligible  for 
relief  after  12  months,  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  18  months.  Zn  this  type  of  relief, 
as  in  other  forms  of  relief,  a  stitch  In 
time  often  saves  nine.  Communities 
which  today  are  continuing  to  suffer  a 
level  of  imemplosrment  as  high  as  6  per- 
cent are  clearly  undergoing  serious, 
rather  than  temporary,  conditions,  be- 
cause they  are  moving  against  the  eco- 
nomic tide  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  important 
that  the  help  which  this  bill  provides 
should  come  quickly  so  as  to  be  effective. 

Z  was  particularly  lu4>py  t)  note  that 
several  distinguished  Members  of  the 
other  body  have  already  offered  their 
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amendment    to    this    legislation 

which  would  make  this  type  of  assist- 
ance available  particularly  to  commu- 
nities which  have  been  hard  hit  because 
of  foreign  Imports.  The  problem  of 
low-wage  competition  from  abroad  is  an 
Increasing  problem  in  my  district,  too, 
and  in  many  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  It  is  Imixsrtant  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  steps  to  rectify  the  harm 
which  has  been  done  by  this  competi- 
tion from  overseas.  I  would  heartily 
support  such  an  amendment. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  de- 
pressed-areas legislation  which  I  believe 
needs  attention.  While  these  bills  do 
provide  substantial  assistance,  I  think 
it  Is  also  necessary  that  we  create  addi- 
tional Incentives  to  encourage  new  busi- 
nesses to  move  into  areas  of  heavy  \m- 
employment  and  also  to  encourage 
existing  businesses  to  expand  where 
they  are  rather  than  to  move  out  to  new 
locations.  For  that  reason,  I  Intend  to 
Introduce  within  the  next  day  or  so 
legislation  to  provide  for  fast  Federal 
corporate  tax  writeoffs  for  businesses 
which  construct  new  facilities  in  imem- 
ployment  areas  or  which  expand  existing 
facilities  in  unemployment  areas.  At  the 
present  time,  these  provisions  of  our  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  as  now  applied 
sometimes  actually  make  it  cheaper  for  a 
manufacturer  to  build  a  new  plant  in 
another  section  of  the  country,  rather 
than  expand  or  modernize  his  existing 
plant.  If  we  are  to  really  help  unem- 
ployment areas  and  help  them  keep 
their  Jobs,  we  need  to  reverse  this  proc- 
ess and  give  them  special  attractive  fea- 
tures which  any  practical  businessman 
will  recognize.  I  believe  that  my  bill 
will  be  a  necessary  companion  of  the 
other  depressed-areas  bills,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  make  it  part  of  an  over- 
all legislative  package  to  restore  the 
economies  of  those  communities  which 
are  today  still  suffering  heavily  from 
imemployment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  working  to  aid  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  in  my  district. 
Therefore,  I  have  a  vital  interest  in  this 
legislation  because  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  helpful  in  offsetting  the  chronic  im- 
employment in  surplus  labor  areas  not 
only  in  my  district,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  cosponsored  legislation  of  this  kind 
during  the  83th  Congress  and  introduced 
a  similar  proposal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
86th  Congress.  I  have  also  cosponsored 
the  Douglas-Flood  bill. 

I  represent  the  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  comprised  of 
Washington,  Greene,  and  Fayette  Coun- 
ties. Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
Uniontown  and  Connellsville  both  in 
Fayette  County,  are  eligible  for  aid.  The 
average  rate  of  unemplosnnent  in  this 
area  as  of  January  1,  1959,  was  26  per- 
cent— the  highest  rate  in  the  State. 

The  economy  of  Fayette  County,  as 
well  as  the  other  two  counties  In  my  dis- 
trict, is  dependent  in  a  large  part  upon 
the  coal  Industry.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral decades,  however,  the  coal  mining 


employment  has  been  steadily  declining. 
As  an  example,  in  Fayette  Coimty  in  1945 
there  were  14,433  people  employed  in  the 
coal  mining  industry.  Today  there  are 
2,500. 

The  problem  facing  these  communities 
in  my  district  is  the  same  problem  which 
faces  every  community  in  the  country — 
providing  jobs  for  those  willing  and  able 
to  work  and  attracting  and  holding  good 
employers  who  can  supply  these  Jobs. 

Extensive  efforts  have  been  made  by 
local  groups  to  rehabilitate  our  depressed 
areas.  They  have  had  programs  for  in- 
dustry promotion  and  plant  building. 
They  have  had  fund  raising  programs 
and  other  self-help  activities.  While 
these  efforts  have  produced  creditable  re- 
sults, they  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  imemployment 
from  continued  Job  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  legislation 
to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alle- 
viate conditions  of  excessive  unemploy- 
ment in  certain  economically  depressed 
areas,  if  passed,  would  be  an  Incentive  for 
communities  with  a  surplus  labor  force 
to  try  to  solve  their  problem.  It  offers 
the  prospect  of  work,  of  new  Jobs  and 
new  industries  and  holds  real  promise 
of  practical  and  effective  assistance.  It 
has  my  wholehearted  support  and  I  hope 
that  the  legislation  will  be  adopted  by 
Congress  and  enacted  into  law  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  ample 
proof  of  the  need  for  distressed-area 
legislation  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Surplus  Labor  Region  published  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  reports 
that  have  been  submitted  by  various 
committees  of  Congress. 

My  remarks  this  afternoon  will  be 
brief.  When  the  executive  branch  of 
Government's  own  figures  Justify  the 
position  that  this  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  of  the  House  is  taking,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  detail 
and  point  out  State  by  State  and  district 
by  district  these  blotches  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  labor. 

These  people  in  the  various  areas  are 
unemployed  not  of  their  own  volition. 
They  are  able-bodied  men  and  women. 
American  citizens,  who  have  rendered  to 
their  country  a  service  in  time  of  war 
and  a  great  service  to  various  companies 
In  time  of  peace  when  they  had  em- 
ployment. What  they  are  saying  to  the 
American  public  now.  through  their 
duly  elected  representatives,  is  that  hav- 
ing fulfilled  their  obligations  as  citizens 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  they  now 
find  that  they  have  no  ability  through 
their  own  means  to  get  employment  in 
order  to  support  their  families,  to  pay 
their  taxes,  to  repair  their  homes,  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  welfare 
drives  in  their  own  communities.  They 
are  asking  that  the  Government  not 
give  them  a  handout  in  the  same  sense 
it  is  given  to  foreign  lands,  with  no  hope 
of  ever  getting  anything  back,  they  are 
merely  asking  that  these  people  who  live 
in  the  depressed  areas  be  given  a  help- 
ing hand  so  that  they  once  more  can 
take  their  rightful  place  as  citizens  in 
this  great  land  of  ours  and  participate 
In  every  phase  of  the  public  endeavor. 

I  have  previously  appeared  before  the 
House  on  many  occasions  in  support  of 


this  propoaltion.  I  have  appeared  before 
various  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  support  of  bills  to  provide 
economic  stimulation  for  distressed 
areas.  I  even  arranged  with  the  late 
Senator  Neely,  of  West  Virginia,  who 
was  a  great  champion  of  this  cause,  to 
go  up  into  Pennsylvania  and  to  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  State,  and  have 
been  constantly  bringing  this  urgent 
need  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

And.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
the  report  which  Senator  Neely  filed 
following  those  hearings  he  stated  that 
while  he  was  convinced  of  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation  from  having 
visited  towns  In  his  own  State,  that  he 
was  surprised  to  find  a  similarity  exist- 
ing between  the  problems  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  problems  in 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  presentation  of  the 
bipartisan  approach  to  the  solution  of 
this  pressing  problem.  Representing 
western  Maryland,  which  I  have  the 
great  honor  of  doing,  I  wish  to  Join  with 
your  statement  on  this  important  prob- 
lem and  merely  emphasize  that  the  con- 
ditions that  obtain  today  and  did  obtain 
In  the  great  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
in  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  also 
obtain,  sadly  so,  in  the  western  part  of 
Maryland.  We  have,  as  you  well  know,  in 
our  five  counties,  an  economy  very  sim- 
ilar to  yours.  It  is  my  hope  that  through 
your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  your  col- 
leagues this  Congress  this  year,  and  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  we  will  go 
back  and  ask  ourselves  the  question: 
What  did  we  mean  in  1946  when  the 
Full  Employment  Act  was  enacted? 
And.  I  call  it  the  "Full  Employment  Act" 
because  that  is  what  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  expected  it  to  be.  and  I 
hope  that  through  your  efforts  and  the 
leadership  that  you  and  your  group  are 
showing,  a  proper  answer  will  be  found. 
I  win  say  that  I  introduced,  to  show  my 
interest  in  this  program,  a  companion 
bill  to  the  Flood  area  redevelopment 
bill.  And,  if  a  better  answer  is  found  to 
take  care  of  the  4.5  million  unemployed 
folks  who  are  out  of  Jobs  today — and 
multiply  that  by  3  or  4  to  indicate  the 
total  number  of  people  afflicted  by  this 
unemployment,  which  brings  it  up  to 
15  million,  plus  those  youngsters  coming 
out  of  school  this  year,  hoping  and  ex- 
pecting Jobs  in  this  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave— I  say,  if  a  better  so- 
lution is  offered.  I  am  for  the  better 
solution,  but  if  not.  I  am  for  this  bill. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  think  that 
the  bipartisan  approach  that  my  col- 
leagues are  presenting  here  this  after- 
noon clearly  indicates  that  no  one  has 
pride  of  authorship  in  the  type  of  legis- 
lation or  whose  bill  will  be  reported  to 
the  floor.  This  problem,  I  believe,  ia 
big  enough  that  each  person  who  sup- 
ports it  will  be  able  to  stand  up  and  not 
only  defend  it,  but  speak  about  It  proudly 
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in  his  home  community.  In  the  course 
of  the  speeches  that  you  will  hear  here 
today  you  will  hear  n^omerous  accounts 
of  the  widespread  hardship,  but  is  a 
proven  fact  that  the  mining  and  railroad 
centers  In  Pennsylvania  and  the  other 
coal -producing  States  are  in  serious  con- 
dition. Industrial  idleness  set  in  a 
decade  ago,  and  except  for  a  brief  period 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  has  persisted 
even  through  the  peaks  of  general  busi- 
ness activity  elsewhere  In  the  country. 
I  can  take  you  into  home  after  home 
where  there  has  been  no  paycheck  for 
years.  Here  you  will  find  the  most  will- 
ing and  industrious  i)eople  in  all  the 
world,  skilled  workers,  intelligent  work- 
ers, strong  workers,  solid  American  citi- 
zens, who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  without  job  opportunities.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  coal  miners  and  rail- 
road workers,  but  of  course  personnel  in 
adjacent  market  places  and  service  in- 
dustries suffer  a  similar  fate  when  these 
customers  are  deprived  of  buying  power. 
You  have  heard  theorists  suggest  that 
surplus  labor  In  chronically  depressed 
areas  move  elsewhere  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  In  all  sincerity 
that  there  is  no  more  heartless  approach 
to  the  problem  of  relieving  imemploy- 
ment and  distress  than  to  ask  people  to 
move  into  a  new  era.  It  is  perfectly 
all  right  to  ask  the  young  folks,  the 
young  men  who  are  not  married,  the 
young  married  people  who  have  no  chil- 
dren to  worry  about,  to  move.  But 
after  all.  if  you  have  lived  in  a  commu- 
nity, were  married  in  that  community, 
brought  up  your  family  In  that  commu- 
nity, belong  to  the  church  and  the  lodges 
in  that  area,  how  in  good  conscience  can 
you  say  to  them,  "Well,  the  solution  to 
your  problem  is  to  move;  your  area  is 
depressed  and  cannot  be  handled  in  the 
usual  way." 

That,  to  me,  is  completely  unjustifi- 
able and  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live  in  this 
great  nation  of  ours. 

The  district  which  I  represent  is  rich 
In  natural  resources  and  ideally  situated 
to  maintain  its  vital  role  in  a  normal 
peacetime  economy  as  well  as  in  the 
great  defense  structure.  A  considerable 
part  of  th»  coal  Industry's  ills,  for  in- 
stance, are  directly  attributable  to  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  have  deprived 
coal  of  a  great  deal  of  its  traditional 
market.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
need  for  a  restriction  on  residual  oil  im- 
ports at  this  time.  I  merely  point  out 
that  a  foreign  product  is  displacing  a 
domestic  fuel,  causing  serious  unem- 
ployment In  our  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
shipments  of  foreign  residual  oil  entered 
the  United  States  markets  at  an  annual 
rate  equivalent  to  an  energy  value  of 
more  than  70  '•»"H»n  tons  of  bituminous 
coaL 

For  the  sake  of  thooe  persons  who  are 
in  favor  of  free  trade  I  might  remark 
that  for  the  first  time,  believe  it  or  not. 
there  was  sold  in  the  New  York  market 
in  the  first  2  months  of  this  year 
residual  oil  that  came  from  Russia. 
Even  they  are  finding  out  that  this  coun- 


try is  an  easy  market  to  dump  these 
foreign  products. 

When  these  conditions  are  corrected, 
our  unemployment  problem  will,  in  a 
sense,  disappear.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  this  Government 
to  permit  wholesale  unemployment  to 
persist  in  these  affected  areas.  We  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  fight  pov- 
erty in  far  off  lands  while  many  of  our 
own  people  are  destitute.  More  billions 
are  being  spent  to  broadcast  and  publi- 
cize the  American  story.  But  what  I 
would  like  to  know  Is  how  we  explain 
away  the  fact  that  from  four  to  five  mil- 
lion of  oiu*  own  people  are  unemployed. 
How  do  our  Information  experts  con- 
vince the  foreign  people  that  everything 
is  rosy  among  the  ten  or  fifteen  million 
American  men,  women  and  children  who 
have  no  means  of  support? 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  provide  for  our  own  general  welfare 
before  undertaking  any  world  welfare 
programs.  I  suggest  that  we  now  enact 
a  program  that  has  been  neglected  en- 
tirely too  long.  Depressed  area  legisla- 
tion, regardless  of  what  bill  is  approved, 
will  go  a  long  way  to  get  our  own  com- 
munities back  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
I  solicit  you  to  endorse  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
this  legislation,  and  I  sincerely  urge  that 
the  great  chairman  of  that  committee 
hold  expeditious  hearings.  Let  us  go  for- 
ward as  quickly  as  possible  to  put  this 
measure  into  law.  Our  people  have 
waited  a  long,  long  time,  and  I  know  that 
they  will  appreciate  Congress*  early  ac- 
tion in  relieving  their  distress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  haiq)y  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  if  any  one  of  these  dis- 
tressed areas  was  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  we  have  five  agencies  that 
would  come  to  the  aid  and  rescue  of  such 
a  distressed  community. 

I  refer  to  the  World  Bank,  and  we 
certainly  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion of  billions  of  dollars  that  have  gone 
to  this  bank.  The  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  100  percent 
UJ3.  money.  The  Export-Import  Bank. 
100  percent  U.S.  money.  The  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation.  That  is  sub- 
stantially U.S.  money.  The  Loan  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Any  one  of  those  agencies  backed  by 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  our  own 
money  would  go  to  the  aid  and  rescue  of 
any  one  of  these  distressed  communities 
were  it  In  any  other  country  of  the  world 
except  an  Iron  Curtain  country.  I  think 
that  is  certainly  worth  consideration. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  Is 
aU  right  to  have  foreign  aid.  I  am  for 
a  foreign-aid  program.  I  voted  for  it  in 
the  past  I  do  not  feel  so  good  over  it 
right  now  because  we  are  denying  our 
own  people.  Just  as  the  gentieman  sug- 
gested, the  same  kind  of  aid  that  we  are 
giving  people  in  other  countries.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  against  the  forelgn-ald 
program  entirely  on  that  account.  I 
certainly  will  not  do  that.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly disappointing  to  the  gentleman, 
I  know  from  what  he  said,  and  it  is  dis- 


appointing to  me  that  we  have  plenty 
of  money  to  help  similar  communities 
under  comparable  circumstances  in  all 
other  countries  of  the  world  outside  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  coimtries.  except  here 
in  the  United  States.  We  cannot  find 
money  to  help  our  own. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct  Imay 

say  that  on  several  occasions  groups  of 
Congressmen  have  met  informally  to  dis- 
cuss what  could  be  done.  Although  it 
was  said  in  a  Joking  manner,  nonetheless 
it  has  a  serious  tone  to  know  how  our  own 
country  has  ignored  our  own  people. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made.  Let  us 
get  together  and  withdraw  from  the 
United  States  for  48  hours,  make  an 
application  for  a  loan  to  one  of  the  five 
agencies  the  gentleman  has  mentioned, 
get  the  loan,  and  come  back  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  any  community 
the  gentieman  mentions  that  is  a  dis- 
tressed area  now  were  In  Mexico  or 
Canada  it  would  be  eligible  for  aid.  or, 
as  the  gentieman  suggested,  it  could  se- 
cede and  become  a  foreign  republic  for 
a  temporary  period  of  time  and  then 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  aid  from  any 
one  of  these  five  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  remarks  of  the  gentieman 
from  Texas.  Apparently  he  wants  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  pour  more  money 
into  foreign  countries.  I  am  sure  he 
has  been  voting  for  it  for  3^ars.  How 
can  we  do  that  and  take  care  of  our  own 
people,  too?  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways,  we  have  to  have  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  should  like  to  see  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  Join  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  around  here  in  trying  to  cut  off  this 
fiow  of  money  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  can  have  plenty. 
It  is  possible  we  might  have  to  cut 
down  on  foreign  aid,  and  if  so  we  could 
do  it.  but  we  have  enough  money  for 
our  own  people  as  well  as  the  foreign 
people.  We  have  billions  of  dollars.  It 
is  aU  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.    No.  it  is  not  all  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  say  it  is  in  certain 
respects,  but  I  am  going  to  look  into 
this  situation  very  carefully. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  It  seems  to  me  very 
logical  that  when  any  of  our  actions  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  or  defense 
policy  or  general  American  policy  do 
contribute  toward  creating  distressed 
areas  or  at  least  accentuating  the  prob- 
lems of  distressed  areas,  we  should  try 
to  do  something  about  it  to  help  out 
those  areas  at  home. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  thank  the  gentle- 


man. 


THE  CHRONIC  UNEMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bot- 
LZNG).    Under    previous    order    of    the 
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House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SuiCK]  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  today  and  in  pre- 
vious sessions  of  the  House  regarding  the 
problem  of  consistent  unemplojrment  in 
those  areas  in  which  employment  does 
not  respond  to  the  normal  business  cycle. 
I  represent  one  of  those  areas,  and  the 
betterment  of  this  problem  is  my  No,  1 
interest  as  a  Member  of  this  House.  As 
a  first-term  Congressman,  however,  I 
will  defer  to  my  colleagues  with  greater 
experience  for  the  discussion  of  the  spe- 
cifics, and  confine  my  comments  to  the 
convictions  I  have  reached  after  careful 
observation  of  the  situation  in  my  own 
district. 

We  have  in  our  country  today  these 
several  areas  in  which  imemployment  is 
chronic. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  details  of 
mechanization  and  its  effect  on  employ- 
ment in  the  coal  industry,  which  on  an 
industrjrwlde  basis,  has  been  first  and 
hardest  hit.  I  do  not  intend  to  review 
those  facts,  but  rather  to  try  to  define 
the  scope  of  the  situation. 

The  Congress  has  made  several  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  results  of  this  trend. 
There  have  been  enacted  measures  to 
provide  surplus  commodities  for  needy 
families,  to  liberalize  school-lunch  pro- 
grams, to  provide  supplementary  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  the  like. 
These  measures  are  a  sign  that  we  of  the 
Congress  are  interested,  and  willing  to 
lend  our  help.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  grips  with  the  core  of  the 
problem.  We  have  been  devising  tempo- 
rary pain  killers,  but  have  not  Isolated 
the  disease  and  undertaken  a  cure  for 
It. 

I  believe  we  are  dealing  here  with 
several  kinds  of  a  problem  at  once,  and 
on  the  record  to  date  the  problem  can- 
not be  solved  by  a  piecemeal  approach, 
no  matter  how  well  intended. 

In  efforts  to  chart  a  course  which  will 
lead  to  a  cure,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  is  a  fiscal  problem,  a  technical  prob- 
lem and  a  hmnan  problem,  all  combined. 

As  a  fiscal  problem,  it  has  a  bearing  on 
inflation,  and  on  our  national  budget, 
and  on  the  economic  stability  of  the 
several  affected  States  and  communities. 
It  represents  continuing  and  growing 
costs  for  sxuplus  foods  for  the  needy,  for 
unemployment  compensation,  for  direct 
relief  payments.  The  money  expended  is 
unproductive  in  the  sense  that  it  adds 
nothing  to  our  gross  national  product, 
and  it  is  therefore  another  force  encour- 
aging Infiatlon.  It  is  a  continuously 
growing  charge  against  the  budget,  and 
consequently  a  demand  note  against  the 
tax  structure. 

It  is  a  technical  problem  because  it  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  a  process  which 
we  support  and  actively  encourage — the 
Increase  of  technical  skill  and  produc- 
tivity in  business  and  Industry.  Much 
has  been  said  recently  about  the  threats 
of  our  enemies  overseas,  and  fear  has 
been  expressed  that  they  will  surpass  us 
in  technical  skills.  All  of  us  know  that 
we  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  be  second 
best  in  the  international  race  for  top 
Industrial  skia 


But  some  byproducts  of  this  progress 
are.  as  in  this  case,  problems  in  terms  of 
displaced  human  beings.  The  advance 
of  the  machine  adds  musclepower  to  our 
national  strength,  but  at  the  same  time 
forces  some  of  our  people  Into  perma- 
nent idleness.  They  become  casualties 
of  the  battle  for  international  survival, 
but  with  none  of  the  protection  afforded 
the  casualties  of  any  other  type  of  con- 
flict or  disaster. 

The  generosity  and  humanity  of  the 
Congress  in  dealing  with  human  prob- 
lems has  been  demonstrated  many  times, 
and  is  already  in  evidence  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

We  will  again  appropriate  funds  for 
more  svu'plus  conunodities  for  needy 
families.  To  what  purpose,  if  no  long- 
term  improvement  is  in  sight? 

We  will  appropriate  funds  for  school- 
lunch  programs.  To  what  purpose  if 
the  children  have  no  shoes  and  cannot 
attend  school? 

We  will  no  doubt  act  to  extend  the 
supplemental  imemployment  compensa- 
tion measure  set  up  by  the  last  Congress. 
Indeed,  the  honorable  Speaker  has  stat- 
ed publicly  that  this  is  "miist"  legisla- 
tion, and  is  so  important  that,  if  worst 
came  to  worst,  he  would  suspend  the 
rules  and  bring  up  the  measure  at  once. 
To  what  purpose,  if  each  month  addi- 
tional thousands  exhaust  these  benefits 
without  hope  of  employment  in  sight? 

In  short  we  will  be  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  deal  temporarily  with  the 
undesirable  results  of  the  problem,  but 
undertaking  no  general  assault  on  the 
core  of  the  problem  itself. 

Many  of  you  who  represent  depressed 
areas  have  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  I  have  myself.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing today  In  behalf  of  any  particular 
bill.  Rather,  I  am  attempting  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  forceful  and  deliberate 
action,  through  the  medium  of  such  leg- 
islation as  finds  favor  with  a  majority 
of  the  membership. 

I  am  speaking  strongly,  however,  in 
behalf  of  a  total  recognition  by  this 
House  of  the  total  circumstance,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  need  for  Federal  policy 
directed  at  its  solution,  and  Implemented 
by  measures  that  promise  adequate  im- 
mediate temcK>rary  relief  and  long-term 
solution. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  think  of  such 
measures  as  spending  devices.  They  are 
not  sr>ending  measures  at  all.  Whatever 
measures  are  adopted  will  require  funds, 
of  course,  but  such  funds  will  be  an  in- 
vestment in  human  beings,  a  support  for 
our  national  strength,  an  amortization 
of  a  growing  debt  that  requires  more 
temporary  adjustments  each  year. 

The  objective  must  be  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  unemployed  worker  and  his 
family  who  exist  on  a  dole  of  sxirplus 
commodities,  and  who  constitutes  a 
drain  on  our  economy  and  a  black  mark 
on  our  national  status,  into  a  taxpaying 
employed  worker  who  contributes  his 
share  to  our  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement as  a  nation. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  X 
would  like  to  reemphasize  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  stated  about  condi- 
tions in  our  State  and  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

The  Second  District  of  West  Virginia 
consists  of  15  counties — Barbour,  Ber- 
keley, Orant,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Jef- 
ferson, Mineral,  Monongalia,  Morgan, 
Pendleton,  Pocahontas,  Preston.  Ran- 
dolph, Tucker,  and  Webster. 

Unemplosrment  in  the  Second  District 
is  the  highest  now  than  it  has  been  since 
the  depression  during  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties.  Many  thousands  are 
on  relief  and  on  the  rolls  for  receiving 
surplus  commodities.  Others  are  trying 
to  obtain  at  least  some  small  aid  from 
this  source  In  an  effort  to  keep  body  and 
soul — and  family — together;  however, 
they  are  declared  ineligible  for  receiving 
this  help  inasmuch  as  they  are  "phys- 
ically employable."  They  are  certainly 
willing  to  work,  but  jobs  are  not  avail- 
able. 

We  are  rich  in  natural  resources  and 
water  supply — and  have  thousands  of 
persons  available  to  supply  manpower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importation  of  resid- 
ual oil  has  indeed  hurt  the  economy  of 
the  Nation.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  as  of  February  20, 1959. 
residiial  oil  Imports  were  flowing  into 
this  country  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  71,- 
832.000  tons  of  coal  produced  during  the 
average  work-year  of  200  working  days. 
This  amount  of  coal,  if  it  were  actually 
produced,  would  provide  Jobs  for  32.650 
coal  miners  whose  pay  would  be  $158,- 
352,500  computed  on  the  same  annual 
basis,  "nils  would  represent  revenue  to 
the  coal  producers  and  railroads  which 
haul  coal. 

This  also  means  an  additional  loss  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  revenue 
to  the  Ooverrunent. 

The  importation  of  cheap  residual  oil 
not  only  hurts  the  people  of  the  coal- 
producing  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  Nation,  but  also  impairs  the  ability 
of  the  country  to  produce  coal  In  the 
time  of  an  emergency  and  means  many 
of  the  railroads  would  not  be  prepared 
for  transport  of  coal  at  the  time  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

There  are  many  other  items  in  the 
Second  District  of  West  Virginia  which 
U  proper  attention  could  be  given  them, 
would  be  helpful  in  alleviating  the  des- 
perate economic  and  unemployment 
situation  now  existing. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing projects  in  the  second  district 
which,  if  funds  are  made  available  by 
Congress,  will  help  alleviate  the  present 
economic  and  unemplojrment  situation. 

Rowlesburg  Dam-Cheat  River:  I  hopt 
funds  will  be  made  available  for  the 
Cheat  River  resurvey,  with  the  objective 
of  building  a  dam  for  flood  control  in  the 
Rowlesburg  section  of  Preston  County, 
W.Va. 

This  area  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  depressed  sections,  not  only 
In  West  Virginia,  but  in  our  Nation. 

The  Rowlesburg  Dam  project  would 
not  (mly  help  in  providing  flood  control 
protection,  but  would  assist  greatly  in 
helping  to  some  degree  the  desperate 
economic    situation    in    the    area.      It 
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would  provide  employment,  attract  In- 
dustry to  the  section  which  has  a  wealth 
of  natural  resources,  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  ti  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
would  attract  tourists  who  could  enjoy 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  area. 

Hildebrand  lock  And  dam  project: 
The  Department  of  Defense,  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  civil  works  program,  has  re- 
quested approval  of  funds  for  continuing 
this  project  on  the  Monongahela  River 
in  Monongalia  County. 

The  completion  of  this  important  wa- 
terway will  provide  an  important  link  to 
the  vast  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  and  will  directly  and  in- 
directly render  service  to  the  whole 
United  States  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

Opekifka  lock  and  dam  project:  Ap- 
proval for  the  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect was  given  during  1957,  and  planning 
for  the  Opeklska  lock  and  dam  is  ready 
to  get  underway  as  soon  as  fimds  are 
available. 

I  hope  action  may  be  taken  to  make 
funds  available  to  cover  the  initial  costs 
of  planning  and  for  beginning  actual 
construction  of  this  project  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela River,  about  10  miles  south  of 
Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

North  Branch  of  Potomac  River  flood 
control  program:  Some  study  has  al- 
ready been  made  for  this  program.  I 
hope  action  may  be  taken  to  provide  ap- 
proval and  funds  for  a  flood  control  pro- 
gram for  the  city  of  Keyser,  Mineral 
County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Potomac  River. 

Morgantown  ordnance  works:  This 
chemical  facility  was  constructed  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  It  began  operations  in  1941  and 
terminated  May  28.  1958.  It  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  disposition. 

I  feel  the  U.S.  Government  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  see  that  the  Morgantown 
ordnance  works  at  Morgantown.  Monon- 
galia Coimty,  W.  Va.,  is  sold  or  leased  to 
an  Industry  which  will  put  the  $63  mU- 
lion  plant  back  into  operation  imme- 
diately. 

The  small  farmers:  Attention  must 
be  given  to  the  plight  of  the  small 
farmers  in  West  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  believe  the  present  program 
must  be  changed  to  alleviate  the  desper- 
ate circumstances  of  this  worthy  group 
which  has  been  struggling  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  try  to  keep 
filled  the  "breadbasket"  of  the  Nation. 
Believe  it  or  not.  many  of  them  are  now 
on  lists  for  receiving  s\ui)l\i8  commodi- 
ties because  their  families  are  so  in  need. 
I  think  some  action  must  be  taken  in 
passing  legislation  to  concentrate  on 
this  group  of  small  f  armera— and  taken 
now. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  the  small 
fanner  is  the  fundamental  strength  of 
our  NaUon.  History  has  shown  that 
when  small  farmers  get  in  trouble, 
sooner  or  later  the  rest  of  dvillsaUon  is 
in  trouble.  Today  the  small  farmers  are 
at  the  danger  point. 

Many  people  in  my  area  have  been 
complaining  about  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  subsidies  which  are  now  being 
paid  to  the  big-city  absentee  farmer*— 


the  farm  barons  of  America.  For  in- 
stance, many  of  them  are  getting,  and 
have  been  getting,  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  not  farming  their  lands,  or 
in  subsidies — what  the  small  farmer,  in 
essence,  feels  is  helping  the  man  who 
least  needs  it  in  the  Nation. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past 
few  years — and  I  say  it  again — revision 
of  our  farm  laws  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made,  and  now,  aimed  at  correcting 
these  ineqiiities  and  to  benefit  the  small 
farmers  of  the  Nation  who  are  so  worthy 
and  so  in  need. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Ordinarily,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  oppose  legislation  of  the  sort  that 
we  are  discussing  today  because  we  do 
not  like  to  see  local  communities  en- 
deavoring to  shift  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  legislation  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  local  communities  to  take  up 
where  they  have  been  imable  to  func- 
tion heretofore.  I  know  of  many  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  where  the 
citizens  in  their  desire  to  help  them- 
selves without  appealing  to  any  agai- 
cies  of  the  Government  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  have  raised  large 
stuns  of  money  in  an  endeavor  to  do 
something  about  the  plight  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  legislation  that  will  fit 
these  communities  into  a  whole  fabric 
so  that  the  resources  that  our  Republic 
enjoys  can  be  made  available  for  all  of 
its  people. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
high  time  we  take  positive  and  construc- 
tive action  to  put  people  back  to  work  by 
passing  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

All  of  us  want  to  balance  the  budget 
and  fight  inflation.  When  we  get  the 
people  back  to  work  they  can  balance 
their  personal  budgets  and  this  is  the 
best  road  toward  balancing  the  national 
budget.  When  we  get  people  back  to 
work  they  can  start  adding  to  national 
production  and  that  is  the  best  way  to 
fight  inflation.  When  we  get  people  off 
the  breadlines  and  onto  the  assembly 
lines,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  way  to 
balance  the  budget  and  flght  inflation. 

Althoxigh  my  home  town  of  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  is  more  than  400  miles  away, 
in  the  9  weeks  that  Congress  has  been  in 
session  I  have  been  home  on  nine  differ- 
ent occasions  because  my  people  are  in 
economic  trouble.  Last  week.  I  missed 
two  quonmi  calls  because  I  was  in  West 
Virginia  participating  with  West  Vir- 
ginia's Junior  Senator,  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
in  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  which  is  so  vital  to  the  interests 
of  West  Virginia. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  visited 
hundreds  of  people  in  their  homes,  not 
only  in  the  cities  and  towns  but  out  in 
the  rural  areas.    I  have  presented  to  the 


Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee tape  recordings  of  what  these  people 
have  said  about  their  economic  plight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  want  to 
work.  They  have  worked  in  the  past. 
They  want  to  work  in  the  future.  They 
don't  want  a  dole  or  handouts.  They 
want  jobs.  But  right  now  most  of  them 
are  keeping  body  and  soul  together  on 
surplus  commodities. 

Surplus  commodities  are  not  designed 
to  provide  a  balanced  diet,  yet  15  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  my  State  of 
West  Virginia  are  living,  subsisting  is 
a  better  word,  on  surplus  commodities. 
This  is  the  highest  percentage  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

I  have  had  scores  of  letters  from  these 
people.  They  are  deeply  disturbed. 
They  are  crying  out  not  for  relief,  but 
for  work,  useful  productive  work.  Here 
is  a  letter  written  on  February  11,  1959: 

I  am  a  yoiing  girl  of  20  and  I  am  writing 
on  behalf  of  my  parents  and  famUy.  My 
father  U  a  former  coal  mirwr  and  like  all  the 
rest  has  been  unemployed  for  quite  a  while. 
I  have  a  brother  of  10  who  goes  to  school. 
We  are  not  as  bad  off  now  at  least  not  at 
the  present,  but  worry  is  the  big  burden 
and  hope  is  something  almost  forgotten. 
We  have  been  let  down  so  many  times.  I 
have  tried  to  find  work  in  every  place  I  have 
had  a  chance  to.  I'm  trained  to  be  a  medical 
technician.  We  have  Uved  on  the  same  thing 
for  so  long  we  seem  to  get  weaker  as  the 
days  go  by.  Rice  and  cornmeal  with  a  Uttle 
butter  is  something  you  can  soon  grow  tired 
of  but  because  you  are  hungry  you  try  to 
eat.  If  we  could  only  have  some  meat  or 
eggs  even  once  a  week  it  would  help  and 
give  us  the  strength  to  hope  for  a  better  day. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  a  man  who 
wrote  me  on  February  18,  1959: 

There  are  six  in  my  famUy.  I  havent 
worked  for  22  months.  I  have  been  every- 
where, but  it  seems  like  there  Just  are  no 
Jobs  to  be  found.  People  holler  about  the 
taxes.  I  tell  you  If  I  had  a  Job  I  could  pay 
them.  1  wouldnt  worry  about  taxe>.  I'd 
be  thankful  I  could  pay  them. 

And  another  letter  from  a  lady  who 
wrote  February  18: 

I  am  president  of  our  PTA  here  and  X 
know  there  are  Just  plenty  of  people  like  my 
hvisband  who  have  been  out  of  work  more 
than  a  year.  We  are  In  debt  head  over  heels 
and  still  see  no  way  out  of  the  situation. 
We  are  fortunate  In  one  way.  I  did  a  lot  of 
canning  from  my  garden  last  summer  and 
we  have  some  of  It  yet.  People  need  shorten- 
ing or  lard  for  seasoning,  also  potatoes  and 
beans,  canned  meat  and  fruits.  They  also 
need  white  meal.  That  yellow  meal  wont 
bake  done  and  most  of  It  sUnks  until  you 
almost  have  to  hold  your  nose  while  eating 
it.  Something  should  be  done.  It's  not  our 
fault  we  are  in  this  situation  and  that  in- 
cludes most  of  the  people  who  are  out  of 
work.  My  husband  has  been  everywhere  he 
can  hear  of  work  but  It's  always  the  same 
comeback  and  you  know  you  can  Just  walk 
•o  far.  And  we  lost  our  car  last  June.  So 
I'm  hoping  something  can  be  done. 

I  have  many  more  letters,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  I  will  make  available  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  on  a  confldential  basis, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  any 
of  these  good  people  in  their  home  com- 
munities by  publishing  their  names  and 
addresses. 

Nearly  17  percent  of  the  labor  force 
In  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  is  unemployed. 
Huntington,  West  Virginia's  largest  city, 
tlie  hub  of  the  Trl-State  area,  a  irreat 
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river  port,  located  so  strateffically  from 
the  standpoint  of  natural  resources, 
transportation,  and  markets,  is  today  in 
serious  economic  trouble.  Huntington 
has  just  been  named  an  all- America  city 
because  the  cooperative  efforts  of  thou- 
sands of  citisens  pulled  up  the  standards 
of  this  great  municipality  almost  by  the 
bootstraps— yet  today  Huntington  is  a 
sleeping    economic    giant,    stricken    by 

heavy  unemployment. 

Twenty-four  manufacturing  plants 
have  closed  their  doors  In  the  Huntington 
area  in  the  past  10  years.  The  largest 
Of  these,  the  Sylvania  Electric  Products 
Co.,  closed  down  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
and  threw  3,200  men  and  women  cut  of 
work.  Many  of  them  are  specialists  and 
technicians;  now  they  are  roaming  the 
Streets  for  work.  Some  leave  their  fam- 
ilies to  get  Jobs  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  and  private  relief 
Agencies  are  working  around  the  clock 
to  alleviate  these  problems.  State  and 
local  authorltie*  and  private  individuals 
are  doing  their  utmost.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  all  of  these  problems  must 
be  solved  by  more  local  initiative  because 
we  have  already  overworked  Old  Man 
Initiative  until  his  back  Is  breaking.  We 
need  the  area  redevelopment  bill  to  fur- 
nish loans  for  redevelopment  financing. 
We  need  to  modernize  existing  plants. 
We  need  technical  assistance  through 
studies  and  surveys  of  the  area.  The 
vocational  training  and  retraining  fea- 
tures of  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
would  give  new  hope  to  thousands  who 
are  currently  Immobilized  with  no  op- 
portunity to  work  or  to  retrain  for  future 
usefulness. 

This  bill  Is  not  the  magic  wand  which 
wIU  bring  us  prosperity.  It  is  not  the 
final  and  complete  answer.  But  It  Is  a 
bold  beginning. 

In  West  Virginia  we  have  the  will. 
Now  give  us  the  way  and  pass  the  area 
redevelopment  bill. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  has 
asked  us  to  continue  billions  for  foreign 
aid.  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  foreign  aid. 
But  I  am  tired  of  Ignoring  our  people 
here  at  home,  and  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
that  administration  refrain  which  seems 
to  say,  "Billions  for  foreign  aid,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribulation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  need  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
There  have  been  threats  that  this  bill 
will  be  vetoed  unless  it  is  watered  down. 

In  these  times  of  grave  economic  crisis 
there  are  timid  men  who  cry  out  that 
half  a  loaf  Is  better  than  none.  But.  I 
serve  notice.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  this 
bill  is  vetoed  I  intend  to  go  out,  up  and 
down  every  creek  and  hollow  in  my  dis- 
trict and  pound  the  pavements  of  the 
cities,  and  300,000  strong  people  of  my 
district  will  tell  the  President  and  the 
Congress  "We  need  this  bill  to  put  our 
people  back  to  work  again." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  my  remarks  with  the  remarks 
of   the   distinguished   gentleman   from 


West  Virginia.  Mr.  Staoceiis.  whose  dis- 
trict parallels  mine  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Potomac  River.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  for  the  reason 
that  many  of  his  constituents  come 
across  the  river  to  Cumberland,  up  and 
around  Keyser,  and  at  Western  Port  and 
to  Hancock,  and  Hagerstown,  and  spend 
their  money  when  they  have  jobs.  Con- 
sequently, the  small  merchants  and  gaso- 
line station  owners  in  our  district  would 
like  to  see  the  West  Virginia  people  back 
on  their  feet  again.  But,  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate my  remarks  particularly  for  the 
reason  that  we  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Maryland  up  in  Washington  County,  now 
have  a  15  percent  unemplojrment  ratio, 
which  Is  one  of  the  highest,  sadly.  In 
America.  We  hope  that  the  folks  In 
my  district  again  can  come  back  to  the 
fine,  prosf)erous  condition  that  they  had 
previously,  and  Join  with  the  West  Vir- 
ginians in  sharing  in  a  full  measure  of 
prosperity,  but  we  cannot  do  It  unless 
the  Congress  this  year  sees  that  Jobs 
are  created  by  enacting  this  legislation 
providing  for  area  redevelopment. 

Mr.  OLIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  I  would  be  remiss  In  my 
duty,  Mr.  Speaker,  representing  the 
southwestern  district  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  if  I  did  not  rise  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  state  that 
the  people  of  my  district  are  wholeheart- 
edly In  support  of  this  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation.  It  was  only  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  I  made  an  appearance 
before  a  committee  of  the  other  body 
and  made  a  similar  statement.  At  that 
time  I  had  associated  with  me  a  very 
strong  and  aggressive  leader  from  a  tex- 
tile area  in  my  State  which  is  adversely 
affected  to  the  extent  of  about  30  per- 
cent of  unemployment  to  the  total  labor 
force.  On  March  3  I  received  permis- 
sion from  this  House  to  Include  in  the 
Congressional  Rxcoro  that  statement 
that  this  constituent  of  mine  made.  It 
fully  expresses  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  and  the  great  need  for  this 
legislation.  And,  I  wish.  Mr.  Speaker. 'o 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  the  gentle- 
men from  West  Virginia  that  I  heartily 
commend  him  for  the  initiative  and  the 
leadership  which  he  has  taken  with  ref- 
erence to  this  particular  problem  that 
affects  not  only  his  own  State,  but  many 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Including  my 
own.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  you. 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  In 
what  you  are  doing,  and  I  shall  support 
you  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  freshman  Congressman 
from  the  6th  West  Virginia  District  for 
what  he  is  doing  here  today  in  calling 
the  attention  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  to  the  bad  economic  situation 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  which 


most  certainly  applies  to  the  area  he  rep- 
resents in  central  and  southern  West 
Virginia.  It  Just  so  happens  that  my 
district  adjoins  that  of  the  freshman 
Congressman,  and  I.  too.  encounter  all 
kinds  of  difflciilties.  particularly  In  the 
area  in  which  coal  is  king,  where  coal 
is  the  major  activity  and  Uie  major 
Industry. 

I  want  also  to  compliment  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  all  over  the  States 
that  are  affected  at  present  by  chronic 
unempl03rment  and  unstable  economic 
conditions  for  Joining  In  this  program 
this  afternoon  and  calling  the  attention 
of  their  other  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  attention  of  the  admlstratlon  to 
the  necessity  for  action  and  action  at 
once.  I  am  glad.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
can  do  this  on  a  nonpartisan  basis;  that 
we  are  participating  here  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  not  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Democratic  Party  or  the 
Republican  Party. 

I  am  going  to  add  one  little  item  here 
to  Indicate  to  my  colleagues  here  tn  the 
House  Just  how  serious  this  situation  Is. 
Following  the  close  of  the  Korean  war 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  voted  a  bonus 
to  pay  the  Korean  veterans.  Today  41 
percent  of  all  the  checks  going  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  war  are  being  paid 
to  people  and  mailed  outside  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  This  is  clear  indica- 
tion of  what  has  happened  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  that  41  percent  of  your 
Korean  veterans  are  now  living  In  other 
States,  who  have  left  West  Virginia  in 
the  hope  of  finding  employment  else- 
where.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tlie  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia tuis  expired. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Thormbekry).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  SlackI 
has  expired. 


AREA  REDEVELOPME^rr 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAE331  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Mooas] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  get  some  effective  distressed- 
area  legislation.  For  the  past  several 
years  I  have  supported  this  legislation 
because  I  have  distressed  areas.  It  is 
very  much  needed.  We  are  approaching 
this  matter  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  We 
have  approached  the  relief  which  we  have 
been  able  to  give  the  imemployed  on  a 
bipartisan  basis;  namely,  unemployment 
compensation,  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  products,  and  the  other 
things  we  have  been  able  to  give  those 
people  in  need. 

Certainly  I  am  In  favor  of  distressed- 
area  legislation.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  my  colleagues  in  the  general 
remarks  they  have  made,  and  especially 


at  this  time  with  the  g(mtleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI.  who  pointed  out 
that  if  these  areas  were  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States  they 
would  have  a  place  to  petition  and  they 
would  get  help. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  each  of  the 
gentlemen  who  has  spoken  on  this  leg- 
islation today  and  associate  myself  with 
them  in  their  remarks.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  today 
we  have  seen  presented  not  only  a  bi- 
partisan effort  but  certainly  an  effort 
which  has  been  Joined  in  by  a  number 
Of  different  areas  of  this  great  country 
of  ours,  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  need  for  area 
redevelopment  legislation. 

Members  in  this  House  have  heard  on 
numerous  occasions  the  plight  of  us  in 

West  Virginia.  I  think  at  this  time  they 
are  entitled  to  know  what,  if  anything, 
we  have  been  doing  over  the  past  several 
years  in  an  effort  to  help  ourselves  to 
get  out  of  the  serious  situation  which 
is  now  confronting  our  State. 

Actually,  while  the  majority  of  the 
coimtry  is  responding  to  new  vigor  in 
the  economy  of  the  Nation,  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  is  still  in  economic  dol- 
drums. During  the  first  11  months  of 
1958  there  was  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  in  our  State  of 
over  9^  percent  which,  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars or  manufactured  prices,  is  approxi- 
mately $196  million.  This  was  much 
lower  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1957,  when  the  recession  in  our  State 
was  really  being  felt. 

While  other  areas  of  the  Nation  have 
shown  signs  of  steady  and  strong  recov- 
ery my  State  apparently  continues,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  doldrums.  The  aver- 
age monthly  unemployment  rate  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  35.000  workers; 
and,  in  view  of  this  mirroring  of  our  dis- 
tressed condition,  electric  energy,  which 
plays  a  major  part  in  our  economy,  by 
reason  of  the  great  natural  resource  of 
coal  that  we  have  in  abvmdance,  has 
dropped  7.9  percent  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1958. 

These  figures,  I  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House,  come  officially  from  the 
West  Virginia  Chtimber  of  Commerce 
and  were  compiled  by  its  experienced 
and  Its  skilled  statisticians. 

Of  the  707  retail  reporting  outlets  In 
West  Virginia  that  presented  figures. 
they  show  that  their  sales  during  the 
same  period  were  down  by  some  6  per- 
cent. Of  the  State's  95  largest  banking 
Institutions,  some  of  which  have  assets  of 
more  than  $100  million,  checking  trans- 
actions during  these  11  months  of  1958 
were  down  by  some  6  percent.  Building 
permits  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
have  been  off  during  a  like  period  of  time 
by  as  much  as  8  percent. 

I  believe  it  can  therefore  be  readily 
seen  that  the  economic  situation  in  West 
Virginia  is  a  blight,  as  we  look  at  It.  upon 
our  overall  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  a  district  In 
West  Virginia  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
economically  diversified  district  of  our 


cmigressi(Hial  districts.  We  do  not  de- 
pend completely  upon  the  coal  industry 
as  the  backbone  of  our  economy.  But. 
even  In  the  diversified  area  I  represent, 
great  companies  and  corporations  pro- 
ducing steel  and  chemicals,  aluminum, 
coal,  and  glass,  to  mention  Just  a  few,  the 
problem  of  unemplo3rment  exists  today. 
In  two  of  my  coimties  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation  of  economic  distress  is 
evidenced  by  the  sum  of  the  unemploy- 
ment figure.  For  instance,  the  figures 
bear  out  the  fact  that  in  Taylor  Coimty, 
W.  Va.,  there  is  an  employment  factor  of 
22  percent  of  the  total  employable  la- 
borers, and  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  Taylor 
County  is  not  a  large  producing  coal 
county,  by  any  means.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  produces  little  coal.  In  Marion 
County  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
today  is  approximately  18  percent,  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  tremendous  when 
you  consider  that  this  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  the  privilege  to  represent 
Is  diversified  industrywise. 

We  have  certainly  heard  many  times 
in  the  well  of  this  House  arguments 
against  foreign-trade  programs  of  this 
country  and  the  ills  that  they  are  wreak- 
ing upon  the  various  industries  in  West 
Virginia.  I  do  not  believe  that  reitera- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems we  confront  as  a  direct  result  of 
that  program  and  the  maimer  in  which 
it  has  been  handled  since  its  inception 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose  today. 
However,  we  have  shown  a  disposition  in 
our  State  to  handle  our  problems  on  a 
local  basis,  which  seems  to  be  the  sug- 
gested approach  to  most  problems,  or  a 
e^reat  defense  to  most  problems  that  are 
presented  to  Congress  by  those  who 
would  like  to  see  the  States  undertake 
their  own  particular  problems  and  solve 
them  rather  than  encourage  Federal 
legislation  of  any  sort. 

Presently  the  Governor  of  our  State 
has  submitted  to  the  legislature,  now 
convening,  an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram wherein  he  has  asked  for  over  half 
a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  study  the  problems  of  ex- 
cess unemployment,  and  to  bring  about 
relocation  of  those  where  we  find  there 
are  no  jobs,  and  where  the  mineral 
wealth  which  has  heretofore  held  them 
in  that  particular  geographic  location  of 
our  State  has  been  depleted.  Also  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  our  legislature 
this  past  week  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Governor  another  increase  in  oiu:  gaso- 
line tax.  We  are  one  of  the  few  States 
in  the  Union  today  whose  people  are  pay- 
ing 7  cents  for  every  gallon  of  gasoline 
that  is  purchased  in  the  State;  of  West 
Virginia.  We  are  trying  to  make  a  very 
objective  effort  to  take  care  of  l,his  prob- 
lem we  have  in  West  Virginia,  which.  I 
may  say,  does  not  contam  itself  as  far 
as  ovu-  problems  of  industry  and  jobs  and 
employment  are  concerned.  But  we  are 
also  attempting  to  answer  our  problems 
of  better  schools  and  better  roads. 
Nevertheless,  the  condition  today  is  such 
that  we  are  getting  no  help  whatsoever 
nor  encouragement  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  answering  any 


one  of  our  problons,  however  earnestly 
we  attempt  to  undertake  answering 
these  problems  on  a  State  or  local  basis. 
Tomorrow  and  the  following  day  in 
some  of  the  great  committee  rooms  of 
this  Ccmgress.  legislation  will  be  heard 
to  increase  the  area  of  operation  of  TV  A. 
Now.  why  should  I  inject  that  in  an  area 
redevelopment  bill?  I  believe  It  is  a 
classic  example  of  what  is  happening  to 
us  in  our  State  wherein  we  feel  the 
abuse  of  existing  Federal  programs  per- 
petrated which  were  passed  and  now  ex- 
panded daily  here  in  the  Congress.  A 
further  expansion  of  the  TVA  prevents 
us.  a  great  coal  producing  State,  from 
using  that  very  great  magnet  of  ours, 
our  mineral  wealth,  to  bring  additional 
Industry  into  our  State,  however  attrac- 
tive our  picture  might  be  from  the 
Standpoint  of  available  work  force,  our 
mineral  wealth,  and  generally  our  tax 
structiue.  We  cannot  compete  with 
Govemment-spcmsored  programs  such 
as  TVA.  We  lose  industries  daily  to 
other  areas  served  by  TVA.  Legislation 
to  further  increase  the  area  and  make 
possible  the  expansion  of  the  TVA.  all 
Of  which  legislation,  if  it  is  eventually 
adopted,  will  further  curtail  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  that  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
native  of  and  which  I  speak  for  partly 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  along  with  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues,  in  our  effort  to 
answer  our  own  problems. 

An  example  of  what  Is  happening  to 
us.  Some  months  ago  a  Chicago  news- 
paper printed  a  series  of  articles  relatiiig 
to  the  social  and  humanitarian  problems 
generated  by  wholesale  immigrants  of 
West  Virginia  moimtalneers  to  that  city, 
and  I  daresay  there  are  a  niunber  of 
Members  of  Congress  here  today  from 
such  areas  as  the  rubber  mdustry  of 
Akron,  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  automobile  factories  of  Detroit 
that  are  experienctog  this  mass  migra- 
tion of  West  Virginia  mountaineers. 
With  this  legislation  we  can  keep  our 
problems  at  home  and  solve  the  problem 
of  losmg  our  papulation  to  our  neigh- 
boring States.  Today  only  a  part  of 
the  story  has  been  painted.  A  genuine 
effort  Is  being  made  by  the  people  in 
West  Virginia  to  answer  their  problems 
themselves.  The  question  of  area  rede- 
velopment legislation  will  provide  us 
with  the  key  that  we  must  have  to  ac- 
tually and  sensibly  work  out  our  prob- 
lems ovirselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  this  time 
to  go  by  without  taking  the  opportunity 
to  state  that  here  this  afternoon  when 
so  many  areas  of  the  covmtry  are  being 
made  a  part  of  this  presentation  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  that  it  is  not 
simply  the  continual  voice  of  the  dire 
circumstances  and  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  this 
Instance,  but  that  generally  you  have 
here  a  presentation  of  a  need  of  some  20 
States  across  the  country  for  the  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  which  we  are  speaking 
here  today.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
remark.  I  am  interested  in  writing  Into 
the  law  of  this  coimtry  of  ours  an  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  our  Stat© 
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with  the  aid  of  Federal  legislation  to 
answer  their  own  problem.  I  am  not 
interested  In  adopting  any  legislation 
that  Is  going  to  be  vetoed.  I  am  not  In- 
terested In  adopting  legislation  that  is 
going  to  be  Impossible  to  administer  or 
which,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
doe3  not  necessarily  feel  compatible  with 
the  typ9  of  government  and  system  that 
we  have.  But.  I  am  Just  as  firmly  inter- 
ested that  we  here  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress shall  write  legislation  which  shall 
give  us  an  opportimity,  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  programs  that  we  have  In- 
stituted in  our  State  that  we  have  legis- 
laUon  that  we  can  use  and  which  is  of 
benefit  to  us  here  in  1959. 

My  colleague  from  the  Sixth  ZHstrict 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Slack,  made  what 
I  think  Is  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  picture  In  West  Virginia  by  a 
series  of  articles  which  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  inserting  in  the  CoNoncssxoNAL 
Record  calling  attention  particularly  to 
the  economic  plight  of  the  area  of  West 
Virginia  which  is  the  coal  producing 
area.  Approximately  5  counties  of  our 
State  have  60,000  unemployed  people. 
They  are  and  they  do  represent  the  coal 
producing  area  of  our  State.  The  con- 
ditions pointed  out  in  these  articles  are 
startling  and  should  alert  all  that  some 
of  our  people  are  not  sharing  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  However  sound 
the  argument  against  a  program  provid- 
ing help  for  the  poor,  the  unemployed, 
the  hungry  children  and  the  shoeless 
child,  there  is  no  substitution  for  the 
food,  for  the  shoes  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  this  legislation  could  provide. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  performed 
a  great  service  in  pointing  these  matters 
out  to  us  because  it  certainly  shows  that 
in  this  great  land  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity there  are  dangerous  circum- 
stances and  situations  which  can  be  read 
into  the  facts  disclosed  by  his  trip. 

I  want  also  to  make  this  one  observa- 
tion, by  reason  of  conditions  in  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  several  parts  of  our 
Nation.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
further  expansion  of  and  further  addi- 
tions to  the  foreign  aid  program,  as  en- 
acted by  this  Congress,  because  I  believe 
we  have  problems,  as  all  of  us  see  it  and 
particularly  as  I  see  it,  of  aiding  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  In  their  economic 
problem.  To  me  we  have  here  today 
presented  a  more  grave  problem  and 
presents  us  with  a  far  greater  problem 
in  this  country  than  any  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  may  arise  from  day  to  day  in 
some  one  of  the  foreign  lands  across 
this  great  globe.  If  we  do  not  do  our 
best  in  this  country  to  make  sure  that 
the  beliefs  of  this  great  Republic  are 
sown  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  and  express  to  them  that  this 
land  of  plenty  does  have  an  interest  in 
them  and  does  hold  promise  for  all  of 
the  people  regardless  of  their  race,  their 
color,  their  creed,  or  their  national  ori- 
gin. This  we  must  do.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars spent  in  an  effort  to  bolster  the  bul- 
wark of  democracy  without  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States  and 
falling  to  do  this  at  home,  then  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  battle  of  the  minds  of 
our  youth  here  at  home. 


I  ask  you  to  look  at  our  budget  today 
wherein  $77  billion  Is  presented  and  of 
this  sum  some  $40  billion  Is  for  defense— 
I  am  reminded  of  the  only  other  time  In 
the  history  of  the  world  when  a  similar 
situation  arose :  That  was  in  the  days  of 
the  great  empire  the  Romans  built  some 
generations  ago.  They  were  prepared  to 
meet  any  aggressor  from  without:  they 
had  the  greatest  weapons  of  their  day; 
they  had  the  ability  and  the  know-how: 
they  had  the  production  facilities,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  meet  that  aggres- 
sor from  without;  but  they  made  one 
mistake,  they  were  not  able  to  meet,  they 
were  not  capable  of  meeting  the  aggres- 
sor from  within. 

If  we  allow  these  circumstances  that 
exist  in  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia  and 
other  parts  of  our  Nation  to  multiply  In 
that  great  country  of  ours,  no  jobs,  no 
food,  no  promise  for  the  future,  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  area  for  the  growth 
of  communimn  or  communistic  think- 
ing to  flourish  than  in  these  areas  of 
economic  distress.  So  while  it  Is  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  there  is  great  need 
for  this  country  of  ours  to  be  defense- 
minded,  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  race  for  survival  in  the  event 
of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  think  it 
Is  well  In  this  day  and  at  this  time 
that  we  certainly  alert  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fact  that  while  we 
do  have  a  duty  to  keep  our  defense  sys- 
tem efficient  and  potent,  that  we  cer- 
tainly have  an  obligation  to  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  safegtiard 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  this  great  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  ours. 

I  believe  that  area  redevelopment 
legislation,  as  ha^  been  discussed  here 
today,  is  as  important  to  many  of  the 
economic  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
is  as  important  to  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  as  any  of  the  most  necessary 
elements  of  the  defense  system  of  this 
country  of  ours.  I  therefore  urge  that 
this  Congress  Immediately  take  up  this 
much  needed  legislation  for  area  rede- 
velopment, that  we  certainly  must  and 
should  do  everything  we  possibly  can  as 
a  Nation  to  help  ourselves,  to  provide 
our  States  and  communities  with  this 
necessary  Federal  legislation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  discussion  to- 
day may  be  fruitful  in  that  our  Joint  en- 
deavors may  result  in  something  con- 
structive in  the  way  of  legislation  that 
might  correct  this  grave  problem  con- 
fronting us. 

This  legislation  will  certainly  provide 
us  with  a  partial  answer  to  the  many 
problems  which  go  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  simply  the  economy  of  West 
Virginia.  This  legislation  Is  not  only  a 
must  for  West  Virginia,  but  you  have 
heard  expressions  here  today  from  Con- 
gressmen representing  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  which  certainly  should  lead 
one  to  believe  that  this  is  a  problem 
that  Is  shared  by  a  great  number  of  the 
people  and  areas  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr,  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate   the    distinguished    gentleman 


from  West  Virginia  yielding  to  me  la 
order  that  I  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  Join  with  him  and  my  other  colleagues 
here  today  In  urging  expeditious  action 
by  the  Congress  to  provide  assistance  to 
areas  suffering  from  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. 

First.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  Inspiring  and  forthright 
speech. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  the 
asth  Congressional  District  in  Illinois, 
comprising  the  IS  southernmost  counties 
of  the  State.  In  my  district  we  have  ap- 
proximately 20,000  able  bodied  persons 
unemployed.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  fright- 
ening— to  think  that  we  live  in  a  land  of 
plenty  where  people  are  actually  forced 
\ipon  relief  rolls  and  wards  of  the  State 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tremendous  amoxmt  of  \m- 
employment  existing  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  seen  over  30.000  residents  of 
southern  Illinois  say  goodby  to  their 
loved  ones  and  move  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  find  work,  leaving  be- 
hind home,  family  ties,  local  schools,  and 
other  things  near  and  dear  to  them. 
This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  a  good  situa- 
tion. 

You  may  ask  what  are  we  doing  to 
help  ourselves.  In  answer  to  that  I  may 
say  that  through  our  chambers  of  com- 
merce. Southern  Illinois  Inc.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  and  other  Industry- 
seeking  groups,  we  have  made  some  won- 
derful headway.  However,  the  decline 
has  been  greater  than  the  progress. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  Government  must 
give  much  needed  assistance  if  this  con- 
dition is  to  be  remedied.  We  are  using 
every  resource  available,  but  we  need 
many  projects  to  help  make  our  commu- 
nities more  attractive  to  Industry.  We 
are  not  asking  for  doles  or  handouts  but 
only  the  tools  with  which  to  help  our- 
selves. 

Getting  bac!:  once  again  to  necessity.  I 
received  in  this  morning's  mail  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  217  persons  concerning 
Government  sxirplus  food.  Every  signa- 
ture represented  from  1  to  12  in  a  family 
and  pointed  out  that  the  meager  allot- 
ment of  cheese,  butter,  dry  fat  milk, 
flour,  rice,  and  com  meal  is  not  adequate 
to  round  out  the  needed  diet  under  the 
Governments  surplus  food  program.  All 
of  these  people  who  signed  this  peti- 
tion reside  in  the  small  communities  of 
Colp  and  Carterville.  111.,  and  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  forced  to  subsist 
on  Government  surplus  food.  It  is  a 
crying  shame.  All  that  these  people  ask 
is  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood  for 
their  families.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  see  this  need  and  pass  area  rede- 
velopment legislation  in  the  early  part 
of  this  session.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  is  now  i)ending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  I  would  like  to  see  this  leglsaltlon. 
or  any  other  that  is  adequate,  passed 
without  delay.  The  time  is  late,  the  need 
Is  urgent. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  Interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's comments  concerning  the  migra- 
tion of  Weet  Virginia  workers  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  workers  have  come  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  find  emplosmient 
in  the  auto  plants  and  associated  indus- 
tries and  we  are  happy  to  have  them. 
However,  they  are  dlsoovering,  as  are 
mazvy  others,  that  the  hope  of  finding 
employment  in  Michigan  is  Illusory. 

Figures  released  last  week  by  the 
Midilgan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission indicate  that  Michigan  has  had 
an  morease  In  unemployment  for  the 
third  oooseoutlve  month  in  spite  of  a 
slight  Increase  in  automobile  production. 
Our  imemployment  rate  rose  from  11.9 
percent  in  January  to  12.4  percent  in 
February. 

In  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area,  un- 
emplojrment  stood  at  229,000  persons,  or 
almost  16  percent  of  the  working  force. 

I  believe  that  the  Douglas-Flood  area 
redevelopment  bill  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  people  of  West  Virginia,  to  those 
natives  of  West  Virginia  now  In  Michi- 
gan and  other  places,  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  all  cltlsens  of  our 
great  Nation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  supporting  the  Do\iglas-Flood  bill 
to  assist  depressed  areas.  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  soon  be  able  to  favorably  report 
this  measure  and  that  it  will  be  acted 
upon  promptly  by  the  Congress. 


DEPRESSED  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Silks]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  all  of  the  20  minutes  granted 
to  me  by  q?ecial  order  of  the  House  for 
this  date.  However,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  plight 
of  some  of  the  counties  of  our  different 
States,  and  of  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict in  particular,  in  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  imemployment 
situation  existing  in  some  of  those  vari- 
ous counties.  I  hope  and  trust  that  this 
session  of  Congress  may  produce  some 
tangible,  beneficial  legislative  efforts  for 
the  assistance  of  depressed  areas  and  for 
the  alleviation  of  unemployment  pockets 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said  our  Nation  could  not 
continue  to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 
And  I  feel  that  it  should  now  be  said  in 
this  year  of  1959  that  our  country  can- 
not continue  as  a  great  Nation  of  power 
and  prestige  if  we  are  half  poverty 
stricken  and  half  prosperous  or  partly 
unemployed  and  partly  employed. 

XMBICATSD    MKZDT   TAUTLItM 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  are  24  States  having 
counties  in  which  15  percent  or  more  of 
the  people  are  receiving  Government 
commodities.  Of  these  24  States,  my 
own  State  of  Kentucky  has  the  largest 
number  of  counties.  34  counties,  to  which 
15  percent  or  more  are  receiving  these 
commodlUes.  Of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Kentucky,  my  own  district  has 
the  largest  number  of  counties,  11  coun- 
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ties,  in  which  15  percent  or  more  are  re- 
ceiving these  commodities.  And  of  all 
the  counties  in  the  entire  country,  one  ol 
my  own  counties.  Jackson  County,  has 
the  second  largest  percentage  ot  people, 
44  percent  of  the  people,  receiving  these 
commodities.  These  figures  show  the 
need,  as  I  see  it,  for  legislative  help  from 
Congress  to  stimulate  prosperity  and  to 
decrease  unemployment  in  a  total  of  24 
States  of  our  Nation  and  In  210  counties 
of  those  States  and  among  the  6,047,036 
people  living  in  those  needy  counties. 
According  to  the  same  report  from  which 
I  have  been  giving  the  foregoing  sta- 
tistics, there  were  a  total  of  1,296,301 
recipients  of  free  oommodlties  in  the 
mentioned  counties  as  of  last  November. 
And  to  my  estimation,  there  was  perhaps 
nearly  1  million  of  those  recipients  that 
could  be  classified  as  poor  people  that 
were  unemployed  and  yet  employable 
had  they  had  Jobe.  The  Bible  says,  "He 
that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth 
unto  the  Lord;  and  that  which  he  hath 
given  will  he  pay  him  again."  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Congress  would  lend 
somHh'ng  to  the  Lord  by  helping  to  pro- 
vide some  Jobs  for  our  people  in  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  Nation.  I  am  oer- 
tato  our  Treasury  Department  will  be 
repaid  agato  by  increased  tax  receipts 
from  every  one  of  the  210  counties  where 
help  may  be  extended  through  legislation 
that  may  be  enacted  by  this  Congress. 
vmuruynaxin 

Unemployment  is  a  blight.  And  it  al- 
wasrs  produces  a  plight.  Tliere  is  too 
much  of  it  in  my  district  and  to  many 
other  districts  throughout  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  it  comes  from  mech- 
anization that  puts  a  one  man  ma- 
chtoe  to  place  of  a  crew  of  25  human 
workers.  Sometimes  it  comes  from  sup- 
planting the  traditional  products  of  a 
community  with  new  and  different  and 
cheaper  products  that  come  fn»n  else- 
where. But  whatever  the  cause,  the 
blight  of  imemployment  creates  a  real 
plight  among  the  people.  About  5  years 
ago  13,000  men  worked  to  the  mines  of 
one  of  my  counties,  Harlan  County,  and 
each  brought  home  $22  to  $27  per  day 
for  family  food  or  a  family  car  or  family 
furniture  or  family  jackets  and  blue 
Jeans  or  family  permanent  waves.  But 
now  the  number  of  those  employed  men 
to  that  one  county  has  dropped  to  about 
5.500,  which  represents  nearly  a  60  per- 
CMit  cutoff.  One  or  two  other  counties 
of  my  district  that  formerly  had  a  dozen 
or  more  railroad  mtoes  have  seen  that 
same  number  of  mtoes  decline  to  zero 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  people 
rise  into  the  hundreds. 

Now  I  know  that  no  country  can  ever 
reach  the  Utopian  perfection  of  having 
none  unemployed,  not  any  more  than  a 
mgw  can  reach  perfection  to  his  life  and 
conduct,  but  I  do  feel  that  a  country 
should  conttoually  strive  for  a  uniform 
spread  of  anplojrment  among  all  of  its 
people  that  are  able  and  willtng  to  work. 
Just  as  a  man  should  always  strive  to  be 
a  little  better  each  day  he  lives. 


I  am  not  a  socialist  nor  a  political 
dreamer  that  would  have  the  Govern- 
ment   do    everything    for    everybody. 


Therefore,  I  have  pn^xjsed  a  very  simple 
remedy  for  this  entire  situation  that  I 
believe  would  produce  immediate  results 
in  many  of  the  depressed  areas  across 
the  country.  My  bill,  HJl.  8606,  would 
ask  no  Federal  funds,  would  add  no  Fed- 
eral employees  to  the  payrolls  at  the 
taxpayw's  expense,  would  create  no  new 
bureau  or  Federal  agency,  would  move 
no  todustry  so  as  to  rob  one  area  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  and  yet  would 
start  operating  at  once  against  this  bad 
situation.  My  bill  would  provide  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  forgiveness  up  to  6  years 
for  new  Industries  or  todustries  locat- 
ing to  labor  surplus  areas  and  productog 
employment  for  200  or  more  pecHDle  in 
each  Instance. 

But,  of  course.  If  the  majority  of  an 
those  toterested  in  this  big  problem  of 
depressed  areas  should  think  that  my 
bill  is  not  the  best  remedy,  then  I  will 
gladly  Joto  with  otl^ers  seeking  to  pro- 
mote a  good,  sound  piece  of  legislation 
for  the  good  of  our  country  and  for  the 
benefit  of  its  various  places  of  distress 
and  unemployment.  Let  us  all  work  to- 
gether to  help  the  unemployed  workers 
so  that  they  may  "trace  the  ratobow 
through  the  rato  and  feel  the  promise  is 
not  vato  that  mom  shall  tearless  be." 
to  that  good  time  when  many  of  the 
Jobless  will  agato  have  Jobs  and  many 
communities  will  see  the  sunshtoe  of 
happiness  once  more. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SILER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  who  has  made  a  very 
fruitful  suggestion,  might  follow  it  up  by 
asking  to  be  heard  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which 
will  begto  hearings  tomorrow  on  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
problems  connected  with  the  distressed- 
area  situation  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, if  at  all  poKible.  Time  is  short 
for  them  to  qualify  to  be  heard  individ- 
ually. The  committee  hearings  start 
t(xnorrow,  and  I  think  they  are  hearing 
Congressmen  tomorrow.  How  long  they 
will  continue  those  heartogs  I  do  not 
know,  ko  if  any  Member  has  any  toten- 
tlon  of  asking  for  time  he  had  better  ask 
for  it  immediately. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  SILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  ac- 
tually started  hearings  today.  We  have 
Just  finished  the  first  day's  witnesses, 
from  both  labor  and  farm  organizations. 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  heard  to- 
morrow and  succeeding  days.  The  hear- 
ings will  oonttoue  through  Friday  of  this 
week  before  Mr.  Patman's  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SILER.    I  thank  the  goitleman. 


DISTRESSED-AREA  LEGISLA'HON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  twnpore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmomdsonI 
is  recognized  for  20  mtoutes. 
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Mr.  EDMONDeON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks;  and  Z  also  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  In  connection  with 
this  discussion  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  all  the 
Members  who  have  spoken  this  after- 
noon and  who  will  speak  in  support  of 
area  redevelopment  legislation.  I  am 
glad  to  have  supported  this  legislation 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  want 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  whole 
membership  for  their  serious  considera- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  us  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  In  my  opinion 
the  legislation  deserves  your  support  on 
its  own  merits  without  any  association 
with  any  other  pieces  of  legislation.  I 
direct  it  to  your  attention  and  invite  your 
support  of  it  and  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  move  toward  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  the  discussion 
this  afternoon  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
tressed areas  has  emphasized  two  car- 
dinal features  about  the  problem.  The 
first  is  that  it  is  a  national  problem.  It 
is  a  problem  that  we  find  in  many  States 
of  the  Union.  The  second  is  that  it  is  a 
bipartisan  problem.  The  unemployed 
are  not  confined  to  Republican  districts 
or  Democratic  districts.  We  have  them 
all  over  the  United  States  and  we  find 
their  champions  in  the  ranks  of  both 
parties  in  this  House.  We  must  ap- 
proach this  problem  as  a  national  prob- 
lem and  we  must  approach  it  In  bi- 
partisan fashion  If  we  are  really  to  ac- 
complish what  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

You  do  not  have  to  examine  very  many 
statistics  on  unemployment  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  are  not  respecters  of  regions 
or  of  political  areas  of  the  country. 
And  you  do  not  have  to  examine  many 
of  those  statistics  either  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  this  situation  has  be- 
come chronic  in  many  sections  of  our 
country.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  condition  Is  chronic  both  with  re- 
gard to  unemployment  and  with  regard 
to  sagging  farm  income. 

One  of  the  strong  features  of  this  pro- 
posal as  It  is  now  written  is  the  fact  that 
It  provides  an  answer  In  part  at  least 
to  the  problem  of  depression  In  the  rural 
areas  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  where  we  have  skilled 
labor  unemployed  in  large  numbers. 
This.  I  think,  is  as  it  should  be,  and  I 
think  thLs  is  a  bill  on  which  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  farm  areas  can  Join  hands 
with  the  Representatives  of  metropolitan 
areas  to  try  to  accomplish  something 
substantial  in  this  field. 


I  was  kxAlng  a  few  mlnutet  ago  at  the 
statistics  that  show  which  of  the  coun- 
ties In  the  United  States  meet  the  rural 
development  test  of  the  bill  that  waa 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  for  aid  under 
this  bill.  The  rollcall  of  the  States 
demonstrates  the  national  character  of 
the  problem.  Mississippi  has  58  of  ita 
counties  under  the  bill  that  passed  the 
last  Congress;  Alabama,  44;  Tennessee, 
38;  Kentucky,  36;  Arkansas,  28;  West 
Virginia.  17:  North  Carolina,  16; 
Oeorgla,  14;  Louisiana,  11;  Missouri,  11; 
Oklahoma.  11;  Virginia.  11;  South  Caro- 
lina, 10;  Texas,  6;  Florida.  4;  and 
Illinois,  2. 

That  Is  under  the  rural  redevelopment 
section  of  this  bill,  and  you  find  a  num- 
ber of  other  States  that  qualify  under 
the  urban  redevelopment  section  because 
they  have  an  unemplojrment  problem  and 
have  had  it  for  a  long  time. 

Someone  who  lives  in  Michigan  might 
be  inclined  to  say,  "We  don't  have  any 
rural  problem  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
from  an  economic  standpomt,  so  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
rural  development  section  of  this  bill." 
But  Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  inability  of  the  farmer  down  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  or  in  Missouri  or 
Oklahoma  to  buy  an  automobile  or  to  buy 
a  new  pickup  truck  is  contributing  di- 
rectly to  the  imemployment  we  find  in 
Detroit.  Mich.,  today? 

Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  unemployment  among  the  farmers  of 
Alabama  or  Tennessee  or  Kentucky,  the 
problem  they  have  in  getting  enough  In- 
come to  meet  their  problems  on  the  farm, 
is  contributing  directly  to  the  unemploy- 
ment that  has  existed  in  the  steel  Indus- 
try or  in  the  farm  equipment  manufac- 
turing industry  in  other  sections  of  the 
country? 

This  is  a  problem  of  naiional  signifi- 
cance and  of  national  import.  I  think 
unless  we  can  meet  it,  unless  we  can 
solve  it  with  an  American  approach, 
which  this  bill  provides,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  in  a  position  to  carry  the  story  of 
America  across  the  world  as  effectively 
as  we  should  in  combating  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist states. 

A  long  time  ago  during  the  debate 
on  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  In  1913  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  the  man  who 
later  became  our  beloved  Speaker  and 
who  has  served  as  Speaker  longer  than 
any  other,  had  this  to  say: 

It  is  now  my  sole  purpose  here  to  help 
enact  such  wise  and  Just  laws  that  our 
common  country  wlU  by  virtue  of  these  laws 
be  a  happier  and  a  more  prosperous  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  area  development 
legislation  affords  an  opportunity  to  all 
of  us  to  adopt  the  national  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  problem  that  is  af- 
fecting the  prosperity  of  this  country. 
Let  us  act  In  that  spirit  as  we  approach 
this  problem.  Let  us  legislate  not  only 
for  the  depressed  areas  of  the  country, 
but  let  us  legislate  to  make  the  people 
of  those  depressed  areas  stronger  parts 
of  our  economy,  contributing  parts  of  a 
great,  productive  system  the  strength  of 
which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  American 
security  today. 


May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  one  particular  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  that  is  now  under  study 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees, and  that  Is  an  amendment  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  offering  before  the 
Senate  committee  and  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  this  side.  H.R.  3622.  an  amend- 
ment which  adds  as  an  additional  quali- 
fication for  rural  redevelopment  areas  a 
standard  by  which  any  Member  could 
determine  readily  the  qualification  of  hit 
county  for  participation  under  this  pro- 
gram. This  would  in  the  siiggested  pro- 
posal provide  that  in  any  rural  area 
where  12  percent  or  more  of  the  popu- 
lation has  been  receiving  public  assist- 
ance, that  county  Is  eligible  on  the  basis 
of  the  heavy  percentage  of  people  who 
are  necessarily  receiving  assistance  pay- 
ments or  welfare. 

Some  Members  in  discussing  this  bill 
in  the  last  session  had  difficulty  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  particular 
district  contained  counties  that  would 
qualify  for  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram. There  is  an  amendment  which 
is  being  considered  now  in  the  other 
body  and  which  I  hope  will  receive  con- 
sideration on  the  House  side  that  wculd 
give  us  a  standard,  a  yardstick  under 
which  we  could  determine  the  counties 
in  our  own  States  and  our  own  districts 
which  would  definitely  qualify  for  this 
program.  I  hope  it  will  receive  careful 
consideration  by  the  House  when  we  do 
consider  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Under  the  bill,  at 
passed  last  year,  was  there  a  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  counties  that  could  be 
classified  as  eligible  under  the  program? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  unaware  of 
any  ceiling  numerically  that  was  placed 
on  the  number  of  counties.  But,  what 
we  found  was  a  standard  in  terms  of 
living  standards  and  income.  That  was 
a  little  bit  difUcult  to  pin  down  and 
determine  as  to  Just  how  many  counties 
would  qualify. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  There  Is  no  such 
ceiling  in  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  imaware  of 
any  ceiling  at  all  although  I  have  heard 
that  discussed  as  something  that  should 
be  given  consideration.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  ceiling  mentioned  as  being 
present  In  this  law  except  a  celling  that 
would  necessarily  be  present  by  the 
amount  of  funds  that  were  appropriated 
and  the  limitation  that  that  would  im- 
pose upon  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  and  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his  fine 
presentation.  I  generally  join  with  him 
in  his  remarks.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  whether  his 
bill  provides  for  outright  grants  such  as 
the  Douglas-Flood  bill? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  is  predominantly  a  loan 
bin.  a  bill,  over  three-fourths  of  which 
would  be  In  the  form  of  interest- bearing 
loans. 
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Mr.  CONTB.  Does  it  hart  ftny  mro- 
vlsioos  for  outright  grantsf 

Mr.  KDMONDSON.  There  are  somo 
provisions  for  grants,  but  they  are  a 
minor  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTB.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  It  is  certainly  estab- 
lishing a  very  bad  precedent  to  make  out- 
right grants  to  States,  counties,  and 
towns  for  public  facilities  and  thus  de- 
stroying local  initial  Ivet 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  I  think  definitely 
the  better  procedure  is  to  provide  loans 
in  the  main  pai-t  and  to  provide  that 
those  loans  carry  interest  and  not  on  a 
subsidy  level  of  Interest,  in  this  type  of 
operation  but  rather  a  rate  of  interest 
that  is  commensurate  with  the  rate  of 
Interest  we  are  having  to  pay  on  our 
Government  obligations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  take  that  po- 
sition because,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bin  together  with  Senator  Scon 
to  provide  $200  million  for  an  area  re- 
development bill  without  smy  feature  for 
outright  grants,  such  as  the  Douglas  bill 
which  includes  $75  million.  We  have  a 
very  serious  situation  in  Massachusetts, 
especially  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  whose  imemploy- 
ment Is  about  equlviUent  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
other  States  that  have  been  mentioned 
here  today.  We  have  areas  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  with  unemploy- 
ment up  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  these  areas  were 
depressed  areas  long  before  this  so-called 
recession.  The  recession  came  about,  Mr, 
Speaker,  and  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, as  a  result  of  the  Southern  States 
stealing  our  soft  goods  Industries  from 
New  England  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and 
leather.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  long  as  I  have 
breath  in  my  body.  I  will  stand  on  the 
floor  In  this  House  and  oppose  any  legis- 
lation which  will  give  outright  grants  to 
any  State  to  help  Induce  industries  to 
leave  New  England. 

The  danger  of  outright  grants  is  borne 
out  by  recent  statistics.  The  last  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  amount  of  income 
tax  paid  by  the  State  of  Florida  was 
$736  million.  They  received  in  grants 
$65  million.  That  Is  a  ratio  of  11  to  1. 
Georgia  paid  $650  million  and  received 
more  than  $92  million,  or  a  ratio  of 
7  to  1.  Louisiana  pe^d  $644  million  and 
received  grants  ol  $d5  million  In  return, 
01  a  ratio  of  7  to  1, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man permit  me  to  clarify  one  point? 
The  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  ths  Douglas  bill  provision 
with  regard  to  g'Tmte  does  not  make  pro- 
vision for  grants  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  industry  or  a  factory  or  any 
type  of  competing  business. 
Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  for  pubUc  facilities. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  is  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  facilities  of  one 
kind  or  another  strictly  for  the  public 
facility  usage,  and  this  certainly  would 
not  be  a  subsidy  of  an  Industry  compet- 
ing with  an  Industry  In  a  neighboring 
State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
provisions  In  the  bill  designed  to  prevent 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  drawing  an 


Industry  from  one  State  Into  a  depressed 


Mr.  CONTB.  I  agree  with  the  fentle- 
man.  but  with  the  prodslon  for  outright 
grants  the  danger  Is  always  there. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  this  bill  should  not  be 
written  Into  law  to  create  a  more  f  aror- 
able  situation  in  one  area  over  another 
area  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  a 
business  or  a  factory.  That  certainly 
would  be  unfair,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
will  find  anybody  supporting  this  bill  who 
feels  that  that  would  be  a  sound  national 
policy. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's candid  ranarks;  however  the 
whole  of  the  $75  million  Is  for  outright 
grants  for  public  facilities  which  are  to 
be  used  in  designated  Industrial  rede- 
velopment areas  for  the  express  purpose 
of  attracting  industries. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  agrees  with  me  almost  in  toto 
because  the  next  item  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion is  his  own  State  of  Oklahoma  which 
paid  $640  million  In  taxes  and  received 
$37  million  In  Federal  grants,  ratio  of 
7tol. 

Now,  Usten  to  this:  The  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts which  has  been  suffering  and 
whose  people  have  been  unemployed  for 
years  because  of  the  exodus  of  the  soft- 
goods  industries  such  as  the  cottons, 
wools,  and  leathers,  paid  in  taxes  $1,800 
million  and  received  back  in  grants  $91 
million,  a  ratio  of  20  to  1.  Compare  that 
to  the  preferential  treatment  extended 
to  the  Southern  States.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
think  all  of  us  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
must  raise  objection  to  certain  parts  of 
the  Douglas-Flood  bill.  We  should  be 
against  this  provision  of  outright  grants 
in  the  bill.  While  we  hope  that  an  area 
redevelopment  bill  will  be  pass<^,  and 
while  we  recommend  this  tjrpe  legisla- 
tion, we  are  opposed  to  the  Inclusion  of 
direct  grant  provisions.  Experience  has 
shown  that  direct  g^rants  are  all  too  often 
channeled  Into  the  Southern  States 
which  are  competing  directly  to  get  our 
Industries. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  close  by 
reading  a  statement  made  by  Speaker 
Raybuhn  in  1913 : 

I  have  always  dreamed  of  a  country  which 
I  believe  this  Ehould  be  and  wUl  be,  and  that 
Is  one  in  which  the  citizenfihlp  Is  an  educated 
and  patriotic  people,  not  swayed  by  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  a  country  tiiat  ehall  know 
no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  no  South,  but  In- 
habited by  a  people  liberty  loving,  patriotic, 
happy,  and  prosperous  with  its  lawmakers 
having  no  other  purpose  than  to  write  such 
just  laws  as  shall  in  the  years  to  come  be  oX 
service  to  humankind  yet  unborxu 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.   I  yield. 

Mr,  CONTE,  Certainly  we  have  no 
prejudice  to  the  West,  or  the  South;  our 
Interest  is  In  the  welfare  of  all  Ameri- 
cans; It  transcends  the  borderlines  of 
Massachusetts.  We  are  very  sjrmpa- 
thetlc  to  the  problems  of  the  South  and 
West.  The  only  thing  we  ask  of  the 
South  and  the  West  Is  that  you  let  our 
indusixies  akme.  All  we  ask  is  that  in 
equity  and  good  conscience  Massachu- 
setts  be   given   back   its   proportionate 


Shard  of  the  tax  revenues  paid  by  its 
eitlaens  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  ylektf 

Mr.  BDMONDeON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
splendid  presentation  and  also  for  the 
tireless  effort  he  has  made.  I  think  this 
Is  an  extremely  important  matter  for 
the  Congress  to  study.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  done  a  lot  of  research, 
has  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  and  commend  him  for  what 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Okla- 
homa, who  has  certainly  been  a  stout 
champion  of  all  progressive  legislation 
during  his  distinguished  career  in  Con- 
gress. I  might  say  we  have  had  wonder- 
ful help  with  regard  to  this  bill  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Legislature  of  Okla- 
homa who  have  come  to  Washington  to 
study  It  In  order  to  be  able  to  support 
legislation  In  the  State  Legislature  ttiat 
will  correlate  the  State's  efforts  with 
those  of  the  Nation  to  try  to  lift  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  people  In  depressed 
areas. 

Oklahoma  Is  not  proud  of  its  depressed 
areas;  I  assure  you  of  that.  Oklahoma 
wants  to  do  all  in  its  i>ower  as  a  State  to 
try  to  lift  the  standards  of  those  areas 
and  make  them  productive  parts  of  our 
economy.  Also  we  want  to  cooperate 
with  our  colleagues  in  other  States.  A 
number  of  them  have  spoken  here  today 
and  have  considered  various  facets  of 
the  problem  as  they  affect  other  areas. 
New  York.  California,  and  from  all  over 
the  countiy. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CEDERBERO.  I  recognise  the 
problem  that  has  been  so  ably  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I 
have  only  one  comment  to  make,  and 
that  Is  to  raise  the  question  with  regard 
to  States  that  are  In  real  financial  trouble 
and  expect  to  get  needed  relief  xmder 
this  bill,  the  kind  of  relief  it  Is  designed 
to  give:  Has  anyone  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  this  bill?  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
Is  about  as  aware  as  I  am.  I  know,  maybe 
more  so.  of  the  conditions  regarding 
appropriations.  We  do  not  introduce 
bills  to  finance  particular  authorizations. 
They  are  entirely  separate  and  apart. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  The  gentleman 
recognizes  that  the  Federal  Treasvuy 
is  depleted  as  far  as  finances  are  con- 
cerned. Should  we  not  put  as  much  em- 
phasis on  raising  the  money  to  do  the 
job  as  we  are  in  implementing  the  au- 
thorization legislation?  I  think  we  have 
to  put  the  two  together  if  we  are  going 
to  be  fiscally  consistent. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  the  gentleman  about  the  fiscal 
problem  that  we  face  in  many  States, 
as  well  as  In  Washington.  But  I  will 
take  issue  wltti  his  position  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  either  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
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unemployment  or  the  problem  of  na- 
tional military  security. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  It  seema  to  me 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  ir  our 
fiscal  affairs  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
our  house  in  order.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  these  programs,  and  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  merit  of  the  various  pro- 
grams,  we  ought  to  have  the  willingness 

to  raise  the  tauces.  if  necessary,  to  pay 
the  bills,  and  I  find  very  little  sentiment 
in  that  area.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
give  money  away  that  we  have  to  bor- 
row, on  the  other  hand.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent to  me.  Maybe  I  am  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  but  that  is  the  way  I  see  it 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
Is  always  frank  in  stating  his  point  of 
view,  and  I  find  a  lot  of  merit  in  his  views 
on  many  occasions. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fifth 
District  of  West  Virginia— the  Nation's 
second  largest  coal  producing  district — 
is  in  critical  economic  condition  because 
of  unemployment. 

In  accordance  with  ofBcial  figures  ob- 
tained from  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture — as  of  November  1958 — 
in  six  of  my  seven  counties,  with  their 
1950  population  of  317,327.  there  were 
82.419  individuals  dependent  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  the  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities  to  avoid  actual  starvation. 
We  have  approximately  one  out  of  every 
four  citizens  dependent  upon  surplus 
commodities,  and  it  is  distressing  to  have 
to  report  that  each  day  luiemployment 
continues  to  increase  throughout  this 
entire  area. 

In  Mingo  County  alone,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  41  F>ercent  of  the  total 
population  is  dependent  upon  surplus 
commodities.  Because  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate food,  clothes,  and  other  necessities 
of  life,  many  of  our  children  have  been 
unable  to  attend  school.  McDowell 
County — the  largest  coal  producing 
coimty  in  the  United  States — had  a  pop- 
ulation of  98,887  persons  in  1950.  In 
November  1958.  31.981  persons  were 
receiving  surplus  commodities— or  32 
percent  of  the  population  as  listed  in  the 
1950  census.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
population  in  this  coimty  has  decreased 
to  90,000  or  less.  Therefore,  it  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  percentage  of 
those  individuals  who  are  dependent 
upon  these  commodities  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  32  percent  which  is 
listed  in  this  ofBclal  report  from  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  these  depressed  conditions  which 
have  been  existing — and  constantly 
growing  worse — for  the  past  few  years 
are  now  worse  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  southern  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  needs  help  both  for  im- 
mediate assistance  and  l(»ig  range  plan- 
ning. Our  West  Virginians  do  not  want 
a  dole  or  a  handout — they  merely  want 
Job  opportunities  in  order  that  they  may 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  their 
families. 

Therefore.  I  enthusiastically  Join  In 
this  effort  to  pass  constructive  legisla- 
tion which  will  help  our  distressed  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  to  help 
themselves. 


We  must  do  this  in  order  to  justify  the 
confidence  placed  In  us  by  the  American 
I)eople. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE    ON     THE     PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  REPORT  OP  1969 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cuhtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  beginning  I  might  say  that 
this  topic  has  to  do  with  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  which  was 
filed  today  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
on  the  President's  Economic  Report 
of  1959. 

Because  I  am  going  to  make  some 
critical  remarks  on  the  majority  report, 
I  invited  my  colleagues  of  the  House  who 
are  members  of  that  committee  and  also 
because  I  was  going  to  make  some  re- 
marks in  regard  to  a  speech  made  on  the 
floor  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Bowles  1,  in  which  other  Mem- 
bers on  the  majority  side  joined,  I  in- 
vited them  to  be  present  when  I  make 
this  talk  today.  I  also  refer  to  seme  of 
their  remarks  and  I  hope  they  are  pres- 
ent in  case  they  would  like  to  have  me 
yield  after  I  have  delivered  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  noon  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  filed  its  report  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report  of  1959.  as 
required  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Regrettably  this  report  was  not  unan- 
imous, even  for  the  majority  side.  The 
six  Republican  minority  members  felt 
constrained  to  file  a  minority  view  in  or- 
der to  present  a  clear  report  to  the  Con- 
gress to  set  forth  "findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  each  of  the 
main  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  in  the  Economic  Report"  as  re- 
quired by  the  statute. 

The  basic  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  President's  Economic  Report 
was  to  balance  the  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent advised  the  Congress  in  his  report 
that  the  econtmilc  Indicators  showed 
clearly  that — 

A  recovery  (from  the  recession)  began  In 
May  1968,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  most 
of  the  ground  lost  had  been  regained. 

And — 

As  1959  opens,  there  Is  reason  for  confi- 
dence that  the  Improvement  in  business  ac- 
tivity wUl  be  extended  Into  the  months 
ahead. 

The  revenues  projected  in  the  I960  budget 
are  substantially  higher  than  those  estimated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  reflecting  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  economic  recovery 
will  be  extended  into  the  calendar  year  1959 
and  beyond. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's analysis  of  the  economic  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  President's 
outlook  Include  the  following: 

First.  Gross  national  product  for  1959 
will  be  about  $473  billion  and  the  annual 
rate  will  reach  the  range  of  $480-$485 
billion  by  the  fourth  quarter — page  49 — 
of  report. 

In  other  words,  that  1959  will  set  new 
records  of  prosperity  based  upon  GNP. 


Implicit  In  the  report  is  the  asstmiption 
that  prop)erly  nutured  1960  will  be  an 
even  greater  year  of  prosperity  measured 
by  this  standard. 

Now.  what  findings  have  the  Demo- 
crats who  control  this  committee  by  a 
ratio  of  10  to  6  found  in  regard  to  the 
predicted  prosperity  In  the  President's 
report?    On  page  8  Is  this  sentence 

"The  projected  balance  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1960  de];>ends  on  a  sufficiently 
large  expansion  of  economic  activity  this 
year  to  add  $9.1  billion  to  net  budget  re- 
ceipts. The  President's  Economic  Re- 
port is  scarcely  a  month  old  but  these 
optimistic  estimates  of  increased  reve- 
nue may  not  now  be  borne  out  •  •  ••• 
Other  than  this  snide  and  unsubstan- 
tiated remark,  the  majority  neither  af- 
firms nor  disaffirms  its  belief  that  the 
economic  recovery  will  reach  the  growth 
figures  projected  in  the  President's 
report. 

It  is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
have  the  finding  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  this  basic  forecast.  In 
fact,  if  the  majority  make  no  assump- 
tion of  whether  there  will  be  this  very 
rapid  increased  economic  growth,  how 
Indeed  can  it  make  any  appraisals  of 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done  to 
stimulate  economic  growth?  Further- 
more, just  as  a  detail  the  majority  in 
estimating  what  economic  growth  will 
occur  in  relation  to  the  balanced  budget 
should  recognize  the  beginning  date  Is 
July  1,  1959,  not  January  1.  1959, 

Moving  on  to  the  major  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
have  no  recommendation  to  make  to  the 
Congress.  The  majority  avoid  grappling 
forthrlghtly  with  this  question  and  try 
to  hide  this  dereliction  of  statutory  re- 
quirement by  oblique  attacks  on  whether 
the  President's  budget  Is  really  balanced 
or  not. 

The  question  for  the  Congress  is  not 
so  much  whether  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  is  balanced,  but  rather 
whether  the  Congress  believes  a  balanced 
budget  is  essential  to  adequate  economic 
growth,  msiximum  employment,  and 
price  stability.  If  the  President's  budget 
Is  not  balanced,  and  its  so-called  balance 
Is  a  hoax,  as  I  have  heard  some  of  my 
Democrat  friends  state,  the  question 
still  remains:  Does  the  Democrat  Con- 
gress want  a  balanced  budget?  If  so,  let 
the  Democrat  majority  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  so  advise  the  Congress 
and  let  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
Congress  so  state  to  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  country. 

The  Republican  minority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  unanimously  with 
the  modification  that  Senator  jAvrrs 
applies  for  his  own  views,  does  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  that  a  balanced 
budget  in  times  when  prosperity  and 
full  recovery  seem  clearly  In  the  off- 
ing is  basically  necessary  in  order  to 
have  maximum  employment,  economic 
growth,  and  price  stability. 

The  minority  therefore  do  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  the  budget  be  bal- 
anced and  if  the  Congress  does  not  be- 
lieve the  President's  proposal  is  in  bal- 
ance, then  the  Congress  should  bal- 
ance it. 


Second.  The  PrecJdent  has  recom- 
mended on  the  expenditure  side  cer- 
tain Increased  governmental  expendi- 
tures within  the  balanced  budget — 

For  research  and  development,  an  in- 
crease of  $600  million. 

For  Federal  programs  to  improve  edu- 
cation, significant  rLses. 

For  conservation  and  devel(H>inent  of 

land  and  water  resources,  an  increase 
of  $200  million. 

Civil  works  programs,  including  grants 
to  States,  $700  million  increase. 

Other  grants  and  long-term  loans  to 
foster    community    develt^ment.    larger 

expenditure. 

Federal  airway  sy^«m.  increase  of  $100 
million. 

Economic  and  technical  cooperations- 
foreign  aid — higher  expenditure. 

The  majority  report  blandly  ignores 
all  of  these  recommendations  for  in- 
creased Federal  exiienditxu-es  in  these 
areas  and  discusses  I'ederal  expenditures 
In  these  areas  with  no  reference  point 
whatsoever  as  if  nothing  were  being 
dcoie  at  all.  In  a  similar  fashicm  the 
majority  report  seems  to  discuss  the 
needs  of  our  society  as  if  nothing  was 
being  done  if  the  Federal  Government 
Is  not  doing  it. 

In  order  for  the  Joint  Econ(»nlc  Com- 
mittee to  make  meiinlngful  recommen- 
dations to  the  Conii:ress  in  the  area  of 
Federal  expenditures,  it  must  refer  first 
to  what  is  being  spent;  second,  to 
whether  this  is  an  Increase  over  what 
has  been  spent;  third,  what  is  being  done 
to  meet  the  same  needs  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  This  it  has  not 
done. 

The  minority  approves  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  expenditure 
levels  in  these  areas.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  coui'se,  should 
make  no  attempt  to  go  beyond  general 
expenditure  levels  and  rates  of  Increase 
or  decrease  into  the  specific  aspects  of 
these  programs.  That  is  a  Job  for  the 
legislation  and  appropriation  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

Third.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended certain  actions  by  the  Congress 
to  give  effect  to  the  1960  financial  plan: 
First,  in  respect  to  taxes,  and  \iser 
charges;  second,  in  respect  to  more  flex- 
ible Interest  rates  for  various  credit  pro- 
grams; third,  improvements  in  appro- 
priation procedures. 

The  majority  report  discusses  the  tax 
recommendations  to  a  degree  but  fails  to 
refer  to  the  very  important  area  of  user 
charges.  Neither  the  Joint  Economic 
CcMnmlttee.  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, nor  Senate  Finance  Committee 
have  gone  into  the  question  of  Federal 
user  charges,  but  it  appears  to  be  an 
Important  area  on  which  the  Congress 
should  be  getting  sMne  economic  and 
political  philosophy. 

The  majority  report  ignores  the  re- 
quest in  regard  to  maximum  Interest 
rates  in  Federal  credit  programs  while 
skirting  the  question  of  tight  and  loose 
money.  This  is  a  specific  area  where 
the  Congress  is  entitled  to  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  committee.  The  minor- 
ity of  the  committee  strongly  recom- 
mend more  flexibility  in  interest  rate  in 
the  various  Federal  credit  programs. 


The  President's  report  anphaslises 
strongly  the  need  for  maintaining  price 
stability  in  order  to  maintain  economic 
growth  and  maxlmiim  employment.  The 
majority  has  misrepresented  this  inter- 
est in  maintaining  price  stability  as  be- 
ing at  the  sacrifice  of  economic  growth 
and  maximtim  employment. 

Here  indeed  is  the  nub  of  the  difference 

between  the  left  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  entire  RepubUcan  Party. 
The  majority  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  is  half  horse  and  half 
Jstckass  and  its  product  is  Just  as  sterile. 
On  one  hand  the  report  expresses  a  con- 
cern for  inflation  and  the  economic  dam- 
age it  causes  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
presents  price  stability  as  if  it  were  re- 
moved from  the  field  of  economic  growUi 
and  maximum  employment  and  indeed 
was  in  competition  with  these  goals. 

On  one  hand,  the  report  recognizes  the 
need  for  savings  and  capital  formation 
in  order  to  finance  economic  grrowth  and 
the  need  for  Incentives  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  blithely  ignores  the  effect  of  high 
taxes  and  Government  spending  pro- 
grams on  private  savings  and  capital  for- 
mation. 

The  minority  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  the  President's  Federal  fiscal 
program  which  recognizes  price  stability 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  producing  economic  growth  and  maxi- 
mum emplosrment.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  price  stability 
economically.  Conversely  it  is  price  in- 
stability that  stimts  econcunic  growth 
and  gives  rise  to  increased  imemployment 
while  at  the  same  time  causing  decreased 
standards  of  living  of  the  older  citizens 
and  those  on  fixed  incomes. 

Let  us  get  the  Democratic  majority's 
position  out  In  the  open.  Do  those  who 
compose  this  group  believe  that  price 
stability  is  important  to  economic  growth 
and  maximum  employment?  If  they  do 
not  then  we  are  arguing  in  a  vacuiun. 
If  they  do,  then  we  are  talking  about 
balance.  The  majority  report  should  dis- 
cuss balances,  not  opposites. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Democratic 
Party  as  we  see  it  represented  here  In 
the  Congress  nm  by  the  horse  or  the 
Jackass?  Or  is  it  a  composite  of  the 
horse  and  Jackass,  a  mule,  a  sterile  coali- 
tion for  power? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  should 
prefer  to  ccwnplete  my  statement,  but  I 
shall  srield  to  the  gentleman  at  this 
time;  yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentlwnan  men- 
tioned price  stability. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  one  of  the  main  issues  is 
whether  or  not  price  stability  should  be 
ahead  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No;  the 
gentleman  has  misvmderstood  what  I  am 
saying.  It  is  like  a  three-legged  stooL 
You  have  to  have  all  three  legs.  What 
I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  maximum 
employment  are  dependent  ui>on  price 
stability. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  mis- 
understood me.    If  it  is  a  question  of 


price  stability  or  unemployment  does  the 
gentleman  insist  that  we  should  have 
price  stability  despite  7  percent  unem- 
ployment? 

Bir.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No;  you 
see,  the  gentleman  still  has  not  listened 
or  has  not  absorbed  what  I  was  trying  to 
say. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoiui.  I  am  say- 
ing that  you  get  increased  employment 
through  price  stability  and  you  vriU  get 
more  unemployment  through  price  insta- 
bility because  through  that  process  you 
discotirage  savings,  you  discourage  capi- 
tal formatim  and  eccmcxnic  growth. 
EconcHnic  growth  is  where  our  new  Jobs 
come  from  and  economic  growth  comes, 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman — and  I 
think  he  is  awcure  of  it — from  business 
expansion;  small  business  building  new 
facilities,  taking  on  more  men.  There  is 
where  your  employment  comes  from. 
And  that  is  why  I  am  saying  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  maximum  employ- 
ment are  dependent  upon  price  stability. 
They  are  not  in  conflict.  They  are  part 
and  parcel  of  an  economic  structure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Suppose  we  have  an 
emergency  such  as  we  have  now.  with 
7  percent  of  our  people  un«nployed- 
Are  you  going  to  wait  for  business  recov- 
ery entirely  along  the  process  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned,  or  should  you  do 
something  about  it  now?  Should  you 
put  the  unemployment  ahead? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  We  are 
putting  unemployment  right  up  at  the 
top,  but  we  say  we  gain  more  employ- 
ment by  following  out  these  fiscal  pro- 
grams. I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
everjrthing  is  predicated  upon  what  we 
anticipate  is  going  to  occur  In  this  peu> 
ticxilar  year  in  the  way  of  employment. 
The  prognosis  is  very  encouraging.  That 
is  the  first  thing  I  said  in  my  statement. 
Why  did  the  majority  of  the  Economic 
Committee  not  say  something  about 
whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
the  prognosis  for  rapid  recovery,  which 
is  going  on,  which  means  more  employ- 
ment?   We  are  taking  care  of  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  further  comment,  and  I  will 
be  through.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman.  I  know  he  Is 
sincere  in  what  he  is  advocating.  How- 
ever, with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man, he  Is  advocating  the  trixikle-down 
theory. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No,  that  la 
the  gentlonan's  theory. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  heard  that  ad- 
vocated many  times  back  In  the  depres- 
sion during  President  Hoover's  adminis- 
tration. The  gentleman's  q;>eech  now  Is 
right  along  that  line. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man ctunpletely  misunderstood. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
will  agree  who  has  studied  economics 
that  the  ultimate  ccnsumer  of  goods  pays 
all  of  the  tax  bills  that  are  imposed  on 
the  people.    He  pays  the  whole  bilL 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  He  natural- 
ly foots  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Hence,  every  dime  that 
we  appropriate  here  In  Ccmflrress  and 
every  dime  that  Is  appropriated  by  and 
spent  by  county  governments.  State  gov- 
ernments, municipal  governments  and 
the  Federal  Government,  must  be  paid 
by  the  ultimate  consumer  sooner  or  later. 
The  laboring  man,  the  wage  earner,  the 
little  fellow,  constitutes  the  greatest  con- 
suming group  in  America.  Hence,  it  is 
the  so-called  little  fellow  who  is  going  to 
pay  ultimately  most  of  the  money  which 
all  the  spending  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, miuiiclpal.  State,  county,  and  Fed- 
eral, spend,  because  it  Is  their  money. 
When  people  talk  about  trying  to  help 
the  little  fellow,  they  should  be  down 
here  poimding  the  Congress  and  every 
Member  ot  Congress  to  quit  the  spending 
that  Is  not  necessary  for  the  proper  busi- 
ness management  of  Government.  Does 
the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  certainly 
do,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those 
remarks. 

The  gentleman  of  course  Is  emphasis- 
ing the  deleterious  impact  of  inflation 
upon  the  individual  person.  Of  course, 
that  Is  the  emphasis  that  is  usually  made. 
I  have  been  trying  to  point  out  that  other 
area  of  damage  inflation  causes,  which  is 
equally  bad  and  in  the  long  run  even 
worse. 

That  is  in  the  manner  In  which  Infla- 
tion or  price  Instability  cuts  into  eco- 
nomic growth  and  cuts  into  maximum 
emplo3rment  And  pointing  out  how 
continued  economic  growth  and  maxi- 
mum employment  depends  to  a  large  de- 
gree on  the  maintaining  of  reasonable 
price  stability. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  simply 
want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  in  stat- 
in; not  only  for  myself  but  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  that  we  have  a  very  keen 
concern  that  inflation  be  brought  to  an 
end.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Congress- 
man cheerfully  contemplates  a  rise  in 
price  level.  Many  of  us  are  deeply  aware 
of  the  impact  that  this  does  have  upon 
anticipation,  and  I  hope  to  address  my- 
self at  some  length  to  that  In  the  future. 
I  think  in  the  context  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  here.  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
observation  at  least  and  have  your  com- 
ments, sir.  as  to  the  significance  and  the 
relationship  between  price  stability  and 
economic  growth.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  may  be  a  precondition,  as  you  s\ig- 
gest.  but  I  doubt  It.  We  certainly  man- 
aged to  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
economic  growth  without  price  stability. 
Therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  question 
whether  it  Is  as  great  a  precondition  as 
the  gentleman  assimies  in  the  light  of 
history  since  1941 ;  and  secondly  I  think 
the  concern  on  this  side,  if  I  may  sE>eak 
for  my  colleagues  on  this  point,  has  to 
do  with  the  native  of  the  policies  being 
pursued  by  the  administration  In  its  very 
strong  preoccupation  with  price  sta- 
bility, and  that  these  policies  have  stood 
In  the  way  of  economic  growth.  Most 
recently,  for  example,  the  Increase  In 
interest  rates  by  the  Federal  Reserve  is 


going  to  make  it  still  harder  for  small 
business  firms  of  which  you  speak  to  find 
capital.  Those  firms  which  are  self- 
financed  can  Ignore  what  has  happened 
to  Interest  rates  under  this  administra- 
tion, but  these  small  businesses  in  my 
district  and  elsewhere  which  must  bor- 
row find  it  more  difficult  and  our  con- 
cern is  not  with  the  very  desirable  goal 
of  price  stability,  but  our  concern  Is 
with  the  method  the  administration  pur- 
sues. It  seems  to  us  only  two  methods 
are  regularly  proposed.  One  has  to  do 
with  raising  the  interest  rates  and  mak- 
ing money  harder  to  come  by  and  the 
second  has  to  do  with  balancing  the 
budget.  In  a  period  of  full  employment, 
the  budget  should  not  only  be  balanced 
but  probably  should  be  overbalanced  and 
some  application  to  retiring  the  debt 
should  be  followed  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  but  in  a  period  when  we  still  have 
almost  5  million  people  unemployed,  it 
seems  to  us  some  concern  about  the  un- 
employment ought  to  motivate  our 
thinking  about  the  budget 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  develop  the 
theme  that  the  gentleman  is  propound- 
ing there.  If  the  gentleman  would  re- 
fer to  my  original  remarks,  he  would 
find  I  started  on  the  predication  In  the 
President's  report  that  we  were  looking 
forward  to  a  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
June  1959  of  prosperity  and  relatively 
high  employment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Perhaps 
I  should  confess  that  many  of  us  on  this 
side  do  not  fully  share  that  assumption. 

Mr.  CUR'tIS  of  Missouri.  All  right, 
now  we  are  getting  down  to  it.  The 
statute  requires  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  make  findii.gs  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  and  my  criticism 
of  the  majority  report  is  that  they  skirt 
the  issue.  If  your  side  does  not  believe 
that,  then  in  fairness  you  should  come 
forward  and  say.  "We  do  not.  We  feel 
that  the  economic  indicators  do  not 
point  to  that,  and  on  that  basis  we  are 
arguing  this  other  and  we  do  not  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  a  balanced  budg- 
et." The  President  is  recommending 
to  the  Congress  a  balanced  budget  pred- 
icated on  the  assumption  and  based  upon 
these  economic  indicators  that  this  is 
going  to  come  about,  and  I  must  say  in 
our  hearings  it  locks  as  if  most  of  the 
economists  in  the  country  seem  to  agree 
with  that.  These  things  are  a  matter 
of  balance,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out. 
and  not  a  matter  of  opposltes.  I  think 
it  Is  very  basic  in  economic  growth,  and 
we  are  not  talking  about  rapid  upsurges 
in  growth  because  you  can  stimulate 
what  is  an  imnatural  or  artificial  growth 
which  is  not  healthy — we  are  talking 
about  a  sustained  growth  because  this 
artificial  growth  can  produce  along  with 
it  the  drops  which  then  produce  unem- 
ployment. That  is  why  I  say  this  price 
stability  factor  is  very  Important  in  pre- 
serving that  combination  not  Just  eco- 
nomic growth  but  also  maxlmiun  employ- 
ment. There  are  many  people  who 
argue  and  many  economists  argue  that 
rai^d  growth  actually  has  with  it  higher 
incidence  of  unemployment.  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  merit  to  that  argu- 
ment. 


I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  so  on  with  the  rest  of  my  re- 
marks and  then,  perhaps,  we  can  have 
further  discussion? 

I  read  the  report  of  the  majority  on 
the  Joint  Economic  C(xnmlttee  and  I 
read  the  remarks  of  the  Congressman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowlks]  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  Joined  in  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoa- 
MACKl.  and  the  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiriELD  and  Mr.  Cohk- 
LAMl.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
and  one  of  the  majority  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  [Mr.  RkitssI.  the 
gentleman  trom  California.  [Mr.  Roosi- 
vcLT].  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovERNl.  The  theme 
there  is  that  baltmcing  the  budget  at 
this  time  is  not  very  important  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  maximum  employ- 
ment. 

The  claim  seems  to  be  made  that 
price  stability  is  in  competition  with 
these  goals  rather  than  a  basic  neces- 
sity to  attaining  these  goals. 

This  kind  of  thinking  would  have  this 
Congress  disregard  the  expenditures  side 
of  the  ledger  and  promote  economic 
growth  and  maximum  employment 
through  Federal  expenditiures.  The  ef- 
fect this  kind  of  program  would  have  on 
incentives  for  private  savings  and  capi- 
tal formation  let  alone  private  invest- 
ment in  competition  In  many  instances 
with  the  Federal  expenditures  is  left  up 
in  the  air. 

Just  where  does  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  fit  in  with  this  kind  of 
economic  thinking?  Theoretically,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rextss  it  is  to  be  the  well- 
spring  that  makes  all  this  possible,  be- 
cause the  increased  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  balanced  off  with  in- 
creased taxes,  and  taxes  of  course  come 
only  from  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

But  maybe  the  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  Just  a 
little  before  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
of  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles]  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Many  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Join  in  with  this  line  of  thought, 
which  says  that  a  balanced  budget  Is 
important,  that  paying  off  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  is  important,  and  that  Presi- 
dent Elisenhower  already  has  been 
spending  too  much  Federal  money? 
That  the  charge  President  Eisenhower 
made  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  con- 
trolled by  the  spenders  is  imtrue. 

I  will  say  one  thing.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Both  views  cannot  be  the  views  of  a 
party  that  wants  to  be  a  responsible 
party  before  the  American  people.  Any- 
more than  can  the  view  that  President 
Eisenhower  should  not  have  sent  trooiM 
to  Little  Rock,  as  advanced  by  one  seg- 
ment of  the  party,  also  be  the  view  that 
he  should  have  sent  the  troops  down 
there  sooner  than  he  did,  as  advanced 
by  the  other  segment  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  want  now  to  comment  a  little  more 
in  detail  on  the  end  of  the  Democratic 
Party  which  I  regard  as  the  Jackass 
end,  at  least  as  far  as  economic  policies 
are  concerned.     On  the  issue  of  civil 
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rights  I  am  not  certain  either  segment 
has  demonstrated  horaesense.  I  want 
to  go  over  the  philosophies  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut's  speech. 

The  si}eech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Chxstkk  Bowlbs,  on 
this  fioor,  refiects  the  schism  withm  the 
Democratic  Party.  Ever  since  the 
Elsenhower  administration  budget  mes- 
sages demanded  that  the  American  Con- 
gress take  a  stand  against  a  runaway 
Federal  exi>enditures,  higher  taxes,  and 
crippling  debts,  the  Democrats  seem  to 
have  panicked.  They  zigzag  between 
almost  every  political  and  economic 
philosophy  imaginable. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  calls 
for  a  sincere  and  nonpartisan  approach 
to  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  chal- 
lenges. I  suggest  that  he  review  his  own 
speech  for  its  many  contradictions,  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  need  to  medicate 
the  two-faced  virus  of  their  party. 

The  gentleman  made  some  very  re- 
freshingly soimd  observations.  At  one 
point  he  noted  the  threat  of  a  runaway 
economy: 

There  are  many  mistakes  that  we  may 
make  in  these  coming  years.  But  none,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
minimize  the  implications  and  the  danger 
of  inflation. 

But  then  he  fiopped  over  to  the  oppo- 
site conclusion  only  a  few  moments  later: 

ICr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  have  raised 
a  dangerous  bobgobUn  out  of  oxu  own  fears 
and  uncertainties  aboxrt  Inflation. 

It  Is  shocking  that  Mr.  Bowles  would 
call  Inflation  fears  a  hobgoblin. 

His  hobgoblin  caused  the  dollar  to  de- 
cline, with  1933  as  a  base,  to  48  cents  by 
1953,  when  President  Eisenhower  took 
office  and  managed,  with  the  help  of  the 
Repul>:ican-controlled  83d  Congress,  and 
the  sounder  thinkers  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress, to  harness  the  runaway  economy. 
From  1953  to  date,  the  dollar  has  lost 
only  about  3  cents  of  its  value,  and  this 
cheapening  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congresses. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  has  said  that  he  anticipates 
a  genuine  flight  from  the  dollar  both 
here  and  abroad  if  deficit  financing  is 
continued.  If  inflation  continues  at  only 
3  percent  a  year,  he  notes,  the  savings 
and  life  insurance  of  young  people  will 
be  wiped  out  when  they  need  them  30 
years  from  now.  This  is  Mr.  Bowues' 
hobgoblin. 

If  Mr.  Bowles  continues  to  turn  his 
economic  platform  into  a  seesaw  by 
first  calling  infiation  a  major  danger, 
and  then  a  hobgoblin,  he  will  confuse 
further  both  his  perspective  and  that  of 
the  American  people.  The  gentleman 
states: 

Let  us  boldly,  honestly,  and  without  par- 
tisanship examine  where  we  baye  gone 
wrong  and  pledge  ourselves  not  to  repeat 
these  mistakes  at  a  time  wben  we  can  least 
afford  them. 

He  says  that  he  wants  to  establish  a 
perspective  with  which  his  colleagues 
might  meet  forthcoming  legislation. 
Then  discard  the  shackles  of  doubletalk, 
devoid  of  clear  policies,  and  take  one 
conslstttit  stand.    The  gentleman  should 


chastise  those  members  of  his  party,  for 
example,  who  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's balanced  budget  and  at  the  same 
time  say  that  the  Republicans  are  the 
big  si>ender8.  The  gmtleman's  initial 
comments  about  the  importance  of  in- 
centives are  sound  and  wise  indeed: 

Itr.  Speaker,  our  economy  needs  Incentives 
to  lift  it  out  of  our  paralyzing,  self-lndiiced 
fears.  It  needs  Incentives  to  encourage 
growth  and  to  make  competition  palatable. 
Just  as  consumers  need  the  encoviragement 
of  fair  prices  and  better  values. 

After  this  generalization,  he  appar- 
ently fears  that  specific  rec<nnmenda- 
tions  on  his  part  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease incentives  in  our  Republic  would 
be  embarrassing  to  his  party.  Indeed  it 
appears  that  actually  it  is  not  more  in- 
centives that  he  wants  for  the  American 
citizen,  but  that  it  is  simply  more  Gov- 
ernment spending  that  he  desires. 

How  is  this  spending  to  be  financed  so 
that  the  financing  will  not  kill  tocen- 
tives?  These  questions  the  gentleman 
zigzags  aroimd. 

His  associate,  Mr.  Stewabt  Udall,  of 
Arizona,  has  noted  that: 

If  the  debt  remains  about  the  same  and 
we  follow  current  debt  poUcles.  by  1987 
we  wUl  have  paid  out  In  Interest  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt — that  we  wlU  stUl  owe 
the  debt. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  continues  a  consistent  p>osition 
even  though  his  stand  may  be  emt}arrass- 
tng  to  the  Democrat  philosophy  of  un- 
limited deficit  financing.  He  advocates 
increasing  taxes.  This,  of  course,  would 
ciu-b  private  spending,  limit  the  growth 
of  the  marke'ts,  disperse  capital  forma- 
tion, and  kill  the  stimulus  for  a  growing 
America. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
Is  concerned  about  increasing  incentives 
at  home  as  a  metuis  of  meeting  the  Rus- 
sian ecotxaaaic  challenge,  it  Is  doubtful 
that  he  would  subscribe  to  this  high-tax 
theory  of  his  fellow  Democrat,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

This  leaves  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut with  the  highly  controversial 
solution  of  Loon  Keyserling,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic AdvistJry  Council.  The  Keyserling 
anesthesia  that  our  Government  can 
blithely  spend  Itself  into  a  larger  gross 
national  product  completely  skips  by  the 
warnings  of  Democrat  Representative 
Udall  and  even  worries  Keyserling's  fel- 
low associates,  Kenneth  Oalbraith  and 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

The  nice  thing  about  the  Democratic 
Party's  confusing  and  mutually  conflict- 
ing financial  philosophies  is  that  each 
piece  of  quackery  is  answered  by  another 
member  of  the  same  party.  Senator 
Ltndok  Johnson  has  said:  "We  cannot 
afford  to  'go  broke'  in  tinkering  with  our 
econwnic  system  merely  because  an  idea 
is  appealing  or  attractive.  The  idea 
must  be  tested  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas." 

The  Keyserling  theory  has  been  tested 
and  has  flimked.  According  to  the  Tax 
Foundation,  total  Government  expendi- 
tures have  risen  almost  50  times  since 
1913.  If  Keyserling  were  right,  the  gross 
national  product  would  have  risen  a 
himdred  or  so  times  withm  that  period. 


The  hard  fact  that  the  gross  national 
product  rose  only  11  times  during  those 
years  indicates  that  Keyserling's  theories 
are  delusions  of  grandeur. 

Apparently,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut subscribes  to  the  Keyserling  de- 
lusion. He  cannot  understand  why  the 
Republicans  say  that  the  greatest  blun- 
der we  could  commit  in  this  cold  war  is  to 
follow  the  concept  that  wild  spending  in 
all  directions  is  the  efficient  way  to  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge. 

He  admonishes  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration by  saying: 

More  and  more  we  see  those  who  sincerely 
stress  the  critical  need  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  nuclear  age  deUberately  de- 
nounced as  "spenders." 

I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  the  Republi- 
cans and  those  who  believe  with  them 
should  continue  to  denounce  as  spenders 
all  those  who  think  that  spending  is  the 
way  to  meet  the  nuclear  age  threat. 
This  is  not  partisan  politics,  for  there 
are  too  many  Democrats  who  decry  the 
Kejrserllng  delusion.  I  quote  from  Mr. 
WiLBUit  Mn.Ls'  subcommittee  report — 
H.R.  647 — of  the  Joint  Eccmomic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democrat-c<xitrolIed  85th 
Congress: 

The  Congress  and  the  administration, 
therefore,  should  Increase  their  efforts  to 
flnd  means  for  reducing  the  scope  of  present 
Federal  spending  program.  These  efforts  wiU 
have  to  go  beyond  elimination  of  waste  and 
inefficiency.  Close  review  of  the  substance  of 
present  programs,  prospects  for  their  future 
erpansion  or  contraction,  and  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation's  economic  progress 
comptired  with  private  uses  of  the  resources 
they  demand  will  be  necessary  to  effect  major 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditures. 

The  Democratic  congressional  leader- 
ship seem  to  lose  this  objectivity,  how- 
ever, once  it  becomes  enmeshed  in  the 
political  tactics  of  opportunism.  The 
Republican  demands  for  a  balanced 
budget  in  order  to  restore  the  healthful 
economic  conditions  necessary  for  ac- 
celerated national  progress  and  prosper- 
ity have  embarrassed  the  Democrats  into 
camouflaging  their  efforts  to  sabotage 
the  budget.  Typical  of  these  strategems 
is  a  letter  that  Mr.  Otto  Passman,  of 
Louisiana,  has  distributed  to  his  associ- 
ates, including  the  spenders.  After  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  Bowles]  on  his  sjjeech,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
fdeld]  praised  the  Passman  letter.  In 
this  burlesque,  the  Republican  budget 
balancers  are  charged  as  being  the  big 
spenders.    The  letter  read  in  part: 

When  wlU  the  wild  spending  spree  in 
which  our  Government  is  indulging  be 
halted?  WlU  we  continue  during  this  pe- 
riod of  peace  and  prosperity  to  borrow 
money  to  give  away,  when  our  pubUc  debt 
exceeds  the  combined  pubUc  debts  of  all 
other  nations  of  the  world,  or  will  we  work 
together  to  bring  about  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
in  Government  before  oxir  Nation's  economy 
has  been  totally  wrecked? 

Then  Mr.  Bowles  told  Mr.  Holifield 
that  he  agreed  with  his  remarks;  and, 
of  course,  his  remarks  had  included  the 
praise  of  the  Passman  letter.  This 
schizophrenic  approach  one  minute  en- 
dorses Democrat  spending  and  budget 
busting  and  the  next  minute  condemns 
Republican  spending,  or  what  at  least 
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existed  In  Mr.  Passkav^  Imagination  aa 
Republican  spending.  And  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  says  he  wants  to 
avoid  partisan  poUtlca. 

The  numerous  zigzags  and  equlTOca- 
tloQS  in  the  February  26  speech  reflect 
very  well  the  subconscious  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party.  Riddled  with  squabbles  and 
cross-purposes,  tills  party  has  aban- 
doned taking  a  c<Mistructive  stand  on 
the  vital  issues  and  has  resorted  to  the 
tactics  of  dancing  between  issues  to  the 
time  of  political  expediency.  Their  prime 
Machiavellian  feat  seems  to  be  to  de- 
stroy the  bcOanced  budget  while  at  the 
tftume^.  time  charging  the  Republicans 
with  being  the  spenders. 

The  humor  of  the  comedy,  however,  is 
destroyed  hj  President  Eisenhower's 
sobering  remark  recently  that  he  could 
not  imagine  anyone  unbalancing  the 
budget  for  political  reasons. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
and  his  colleagues  who  think  as  he  does 
are  genuinely  in  search  of  a  positive 
perspective  for  the  challenging  dasrs 
ahead,  they  will  find  that  perspective 
clearly  reflected  in  the  Republican  phi- 
losophy, that  the  Government  is  to  serve 
and  not  to  dominate,  to  encourage  and 
not  to  retard,  to  be  economical  and  not 
to  be  extravagant.  Applying  this  pro- 
gressive philosophy,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  6  short  years  is  reversing 
the  New  Deal  trend  toward  killing  initia- 
tive and  stifling  private  enterprise. 

I  want  to  stress  one  other  aspect  of  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Bowles]  wliich  is  so  typical 
of  statements  by  the  wing  of  his  party 
which  holds  to  his  philosophy. 

Underlying  the  speech  is  the  bogey- 
man of  Soviet  economic  and  educational 
achievements.  I  say  bogeyman  because 
the  picture  of  Soviet  Russia  accomplish- 
ments are  couched  In  the  same  pat 
phrases  repeated  over  and  over  again  by 
people  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  if  the  description  Is  true  or 
false.    The  gentleman  states: 

Our  wlue«tlonsl  lyit*!!!,  which  •vtn  now 
la  turning  out  far  ftww  englnMn  and  Ml- 
■ntlata  than  th«  8ovi«t  Union. 

Apparently  thla  unsubstantiated  bit  of 
sensationalism  Is  not  enough,  because 
later  he  states: 

WhUe  we  are  arguini  about  the  Inadt* 
quftoy  of  our  lohool  lystsm,  tha  flovlcta  srt 
turning  out  Iwloe  m  many  tngiaMn  and 
Mltntlats. 

Elsewhere  he  makes  theM  statements: 
Whll*  wt  sr«-d0batlng  tha  problam  of 
maintaining  a  8>p«roanl  annual  growth  rata, 
tha  Bovlat  Union  la  axpandlng  at  a  rata  of 
naarly  T  paroant.  Whlla  wa  ara  oonildarlng 
euta  In  our  aoonomlo  aid  to  tha  orltloal  un> 
eommlttad  oountrlaa  of  tha  world— poaalbly 
Oongraasman  PAaaMAit,  of  tha  gantlaman'i 
own  party  is,  but  not  tha  Praaldant— tha 
Bovlata  ara  aubatantlaliy  axpandlng  thalr 
loans  and  granta  to  thaaa  aama  oountrlaa. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  ear- 
UersUted: 

Anyona  who  attampta  to  apall  out  what 
naads  to  ba  dona  to  maat  tha  challanga  at 
homa  and  abroad  and  luggaati  tha  oonia- 
quanoaa  of  our  fallxira  to  do  It  laya  himaalf 
opaa  to  tha  oharga  ot  paddling  gloom  or 
undarminlng  our  national  conftdanca. 


I  disagree  with  the  gentleman.  We 
need  all  the  honest  self-criticism  we  can 
get.  But  we  certainly  do  not  need  ex- 
aggerations and  unweighed  statements 
about  Soviet  Russia's  achievements. 
Anyone  maldng  statements  about  Rus- 
sia's abilities  without  having  carefully 
examined  into  what  the  truth  of  these 
statements  are  certainly  does  lay  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  peddling  gloom 
and  undermining  our  national  confi- 
dence. And,  what  is  worse,  these  kind 
of  statements  play  right  into  the  hands 
of  Soviet  Russia's  propaganda  programs 
to  wean  away  the  uncommitted  nations 
of  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  these  loose  statements 
that  seem  to  overwhelm  tliis  country,  the 
following  entry  appears  on  page  20  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  report: 

The  oommlttee  has  approved  a  project  re- 
quested by  Congreounan  CrnriTB  to  develop 
through  hearings  or  other  appropriate  means 
further  materials  in  the  area  of  statistics 
and  statistical  com[>arlsons  examined  In  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  print  on  "Soviet 
Economic  Growth,"  a  comparison  with  the 
United  States,  a  study  published  In  Septem- 
ber 1957. 

I  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  hav- 
ing the  1957  study  made  and  I  suggest 
that  anyone  interested  in  fact  rather 
than  propaganda  about  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  So- 
viet's economic  growth  read  this  docu- 
ment. On  the  subject  of  Soviet  educa- 
tion I  recommend  the  study  "Soviet  Pro- 
fessional Manpower,  Its  Education, 
Training  and  Growth,  and  Supply,"  by 
Nicholas  DeWitt,  Russian  Research  Cen- 
ter, Harvard  University,  published  by  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  in  the  fall 
of  1955.  And  then  weigh  the  fact  that 
since  that  date  the  Soviets  have  com- 
pletely overhauled  their  educational 
ssrstem  because  of  what  they  themselves 
thought  were  its  basic  inadequacies. 

Finally.  I  want  to  call  evenrone's  at- 
tention to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
February  1969  American  Federationlst,  a 
publication  of  the  AFL-CIO,  by  George 
Meany.  "Reply  to  Trud"— the  central 
organ  of  the  Soviet  trade  union  federa- 
tion. Mr.  Meany  does  not  sell  America 
•hort.  It  Is  time  all  Americans  stopped 
selling  her  short.  Honest  criticism  based 
upon  adequate  research  Is  one  thing — 
we  need  plenty  of  that — and  open  debate 
on  it,  but  mouthing  Soviet  Russia's  own 
propaganda  line  about  her  proweos  is 
•omethlng  else  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Z  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  In  the  Ricord  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  this  article  by  Mr. 
Meany  to  which  Z  have  referred. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albirt).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

llarLT  TO  TSVD 

(By  Oaorga  Maaay) 

Trud,  tlia  oantrai  organ  of  tha  Bovlat 
"trade  union"  fadaratlon,  has  raoantly  an- 
Bwarad  my  artlola,  "Amarloan  and  Soviet 
Boonomy— Oontrast  and  Oomparlaon."  whleh 
waa  published  in  thU  magaslna  aavaral 
monthi  ago.  Trud*s  reply,  lasuad  aa  a  apa- 
olal  supplrmant.  seeks  to  refute  my  avalu- 
atloa  of  Soviet  aoonomlo  prograaa  and  what 
It  haa  aotxially  meant  to  data  for  tha  work- 
ing people  and  tha  peasAntry  of  tha  U.8.S.R. 


From  the  tone  and  eubetanee  of  Trud'S 
remarks.  It  seems  that  the  Kremlin  rulers 
have  been  quite  Irked  by  the  contrast  which 
Z  drew  between  tha  American  and  Soviet 
economies.  Thus,  In  Its  attempted  refuta- 
tion, Trud  boasts: 

"0\xr  Soviet  Industry  is  developing  at  a 
pace  so  fast  that  It  Is  Inaccessible  to  capital- 
ist coiutrles.  A  strong  and  healthy  man  will 
always  overtake  a  sickly  old  man,  however 
far  ahead  the  latter  may  be.  So  wlU  our 
Soviet  economy  certainly  overtake  American 
economy." 

Bombastic  bragging  cannot  make  up  for 
defects  and  imbalance  In  Soviet  planning. 
Time  and  again  whoever  happened  to  be  the 
top  Soviet  boas  has  made  unfounded  claims 
of  economic  successes,  only  to  have  his  sue- 
ceasor  expose  and  disavow  him  as  a  pur- 
veyor of  falsehoods. 

For  example.  In  his  address  to  the  plenary 
meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  tha 
Soviet  Communist  Party  last  December. 
Nlklto  Khrushchev  admitted  that  hts 
former  Intimate  friend  and  leader,  his 
predecessor  as  party  general  secretary,  Bfa- 
lenkov.  "deceived  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Soviet  people  when  be  told  tha 
10th  party  congress  (1052)  that  the  grain 
harvest  In  the  country  had  reached  8  billion 
poods' — whereas.  It  actually  had  been  less 
than  e  bllUon." 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  In  Augpist  1959.  Malenkov,  In  his  re- 
port (for  which  Khrushchev  and  all  the 
others  in  the  Kremlin  ruling  clique  voted), 
boasted  before  the  entire  world  that  "our 
country  is  assured  of  grain."  But  6  months 
later  Russia  was  In  the  throes  of  a  grain 
crisis.  Obvloiisly.  In  the  Soviet  "parrdlse" 
not  only  do  figures  Ue  but  lies  also  do 
figure. 

Khrushchev,  in  hla  aforementioned  re- 
port, confessed  to  the  serloxu  Imbalance  of 
Soviet  planned  economy.  He  admitted  that 
by  1953  "Soviet  Industry  had  •  •  •  made 
considerable  headway,  while  agriculture  waa 
suffering  from  a  niunbar  ot  major  short- 
comings. This  gave  rise  to  a  certain  dis- 
harmony between  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development,  between  the  state's  real 
requirements  in  grain  and  othar  prodiMta 
and  their  actual  production." 

Tha  facts  of  life  ara  stronger  than  tha 
fanclaa  of  tha  moat  fanatical  Communists. 
The  faet  is  that  the  Kremlin  was  forced  to 
abandon  tha  eth  ft-yaar  plan  whleh  tha 
90th  Soviet  party  oongraaa,  under  tile 
laadarshlp  of  Khrushehev.  had  adopted 
unanimously.  To  hide  thla  abandonment 
and  retreat,  tha  Kremlin's  new  ao-oallad 
7'yaar  plan  now  apaaki  only  of  "control 
flguraa  for  tha  development  of  tha  national 
economy  for  1969-68.** 

Tha  maximum  projected  ineraaaa  In  In- 
duatrial  produotlon  la  9.6  paroant  a  year  for 
1089-66.  Xa  1989  the  Soviet  groaa  Indus- 
trial output  la  achadulad  to  rlaa  7.T  paroant. 
Thla  la  a  slower  rate  than  the  18.1  pereent 
claimed  for  tha  fifth  6-yaar  plan  (1981- 
68)  or  tha  10.1  paroant  which  had  bean 
anvlaagad  In  tha  abandoned  slsth  8-yaar 
plan. 

Row  muoh  tha  Soviet  rata  of  ineraaja  haa 
been  slowing  down  oan  ba  aaan  from  tha 
oaolal  Soviet  Index  of  the  Annual  Xnoraaaaa 
of  Oroaa  Value  of  Output.  Por  1946  It  waa 
96  paroant;  In  1980  It  waa  23  paroant;  In  1081 
It  waa  16  paroant;  In  1986  It  fall  to  11  paroant: 
In  1087  It  waa  10  paroant.  (Pravda,  Jan. 
97.1986.) 

Thua,  tha  rata  of  growth  in  1987  waa  60 
paroant  laaa  than  In  tha  aarly  poatwar  years 
whan  Ruaala  waa  rebuilding  lu  war-rulnad 
economy. 

In  reoognlalng  tha  great  expansion  of 
Soviet  Industry,  It  would  ba  falsa  to  conclude, 
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*Ona    pood    la    tha    equivalent    of    86.1 
pounda. 


as  Trud  has,  that  such  a  rate  of  expansion 
bas  not  been  equaled  In  non-Communist 
countries. 
.  Alex  Novo,  of  the  University  of  London,  haa 
pointed  out  that  "both  France  and  Gennany 
have  been  averaging  more  than  this  (8.6  per- 
cent annual  Increase)  In  the  past  decade." 
(Manchester  Quardlan  Weekly,  Dec.  4.  1958.) 
Prof.  Gregory  Oroesman,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  has  cited  the  fact  that: 
*'Over  even  somewhat  longer  periods,  South 
Africa  (1911-40)  averaged  9  or  more  per- 
cent and  Japan  (1910-37)  8.6  percent  per 
year.  Over  shorter  spans  of  time,  Sweden 
equaled  and  (significantly)  Russia  herself 
approached  the  long-term  Soviet  rate  in  the 
late  eighties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century." 
(Soviet  Survey.  October-December   1958,  p. 

n.) 

Tet  TVud  persists  In  boasting: 

"A  comparison  between  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  SUtes  fully  warrants  our  saying 
that  In  16  years  we  shall  overtake  America 
and  even  leave  it  behind  In  the  production  of 
many  key  Industrial  items." 

This  Is  merely  echoing  one  of  the  many 
Khrxuhchev  prophecies.  But  let  the  U.N. 
Yearbook  for  1957  give  u«  some  Instructive 
comparisons — In  figures,  not  percentages. 
Between  1937  and  1958,  the  United  States  in- 
creased Its  crude  steel  production  by  53.- 
142,000  metric  tons.  During  the  same  period 
the  Soviet  Increase  was  30380.000  metric  tons. 

According  to  the  December  report  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Board  of  the  U.S.SR. 
CouncU  of  Ministers,  Soviet  steel  productive 
capacity  and  total  production  for  1958  were 
estimated  at  nearly  55  million  tons.  During 
this  largely  recession  year  the  UrUted  States 
produced  86,167,000  tons  of  steel,  according 
to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
What  la  more  significant  Is  that  In  1968,  a 
poor  year,  the  United  States  Increased  lU 
annual  edacity  to  produce  steel  by  nearly 
8  percent— from  140,743.870  to  147,633,670 
tons. 

Lenin  and  the  succeeding  Soviet  rulers 
have  put  the  expansion  of  electricity  generat- 
ing capacity  In  the  foreground  of  their  eco- 
nomic tasks.  From  1960  to  1966 — a  period  of 
frantic  Soviet  heavy  Industry  expansion— the 
U.8.8R.  Incraaaed  its  installed  electrical  en- 
argy  capacity  by  38.186.000  kllowatu.  D\ir- 
Ing  thla  period  our  country  raised  iu  electri- 
cal energy  capacity  by  84.406,000  kUowatU. 

During  thaaa  yaara  tha  produoUon  of  alao- 
trioal  eaern  in  the  Unltad  SUtM  Inoraaaad 
by  998.806  million  kilowatt-houra  and  In  tha 
Soviet  Union  by  100,774  mlUlon  kilowatt 
hoxirs.  Our  present  toUl  produotlon  U  688,- 
970  million  kllowatt-houn.  The  Soviet  total 
la  198  billion  kllowait-houra. 

■van  If  tha  KraaUln  fulflUa  all  Ita  plana 
In  tha  nest  7  years,  it  will  inereaaa  Ita  oa- 
paolty  by  89  million  to  60  miUlon  kUowatu 
and  attain  a  maximum  alaotrleal  power  out- 
put of  800  billion  to  890  billion  kilowatt- 
houra.  Thua.  even  by  1938  tha  UBBA.  will 
ba  wall  below  tha  praaant  Amarioan  level. 
Tha  projeotad  Soviet  goal  for  1968  la  only  79 

Sroant  of  tha  1987  output  of  alaetrlolty  in 
a  Unltad  SUtaa. 

During  tha  last  8  yaara  tha  Amarioan  rata 
of  ineraaaa  In  alaotrleal  output  haa  bean 
higher  than  that  of  tha  Soviet.  Furthar- 
mora.  there  are  eigne  that  the  KremUn  can- 
not maintain  lu  iiraaant  ratae  of  Ineraaaa 
in  the  produotlon  of  eleotrlolty.  Khru- 
ahohav  reoently  indicated  that  Moaoow  waa 
oonalderlng  tha  abandonment  for  10  yaara  of 
aoma  of  lU  plana  for  the  oonatruoUon  of 
huge  hydroeleotrio  auaoas  (Krasnoyara). 

Let  ua  now  turn  to  ooal.  Vrom  1097  to 
1986  tha  United  KUtea  inoraaaad  Ita  total 
eoal  produotlon  by  86.880,000  metrlo  tone, 
while  the  Soviet  iDoreaaa  amounted  to  108,- 
899,000  metric  tonii.  Our  present  ooal  pro- 
duction toUls  47e.S4a.000  metric  tone;  that 
of  tha  Soviet  Union  Is  8:3,700.000. 


These  figures  do  not  mean  that  American 
Industrial  development  is  lagging  and  that 
the  Soviets  are  overtaking  us.  We  must 
consider  here  an  Important  phase  of  tech- 
nological progress.  In  1955  coal  provided 
the  U.S.S.R.  with  about  70  percent  of  all  its 
energy.  In  contrast,  during  1956,  coal  con- 
stituted only  33  percent  of  the  energy  sources 
used  In  the  United  States. 

In  our  country  much  greater  progress  has 
been  made  In  utilizing  oil  and  natural  gas 
as  soiu-ces  of  energy.  With  American  prog- 
ress In  Industrial  modernisation,  coal  la 
decUnlng  In  Importance  for  our  economy. 

The  continued  greater  dependence  on  coal 
as  a  source  of  energy  In  the  UJ3JBJI.  Is  re- 
flected In  the  figures  we  have  cited.  These 
figures  attest  to  the  backwardness  of  the 
Soviet  economy  In  comparison  with  the 
American  economy  In  a  very  vital  respect. 

On  the  basis  of  official  Soviet  etatlstics.  It 
can  be  shown  that  the  trend  is  not  different 
In  the  production  of  oU.  cement,  textiles,  and 
meat. 

In  all  his  talk  about  the  Soviet  economy 
catching  up  with  and  overtaking  American 
Industrial  production,  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
has  been  emphasizing  that  Russia's  rate  of 
output  Increase  In  coal  and  steel  la  greater 
than  America's.  But  the  onmlsclent  Khru- 
shchev must  know  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
developing  second  Industrial  revolution 
(automation),  coal  and  steel,  while  still  very 
Important,  are  no  longer  as  decisive  in  the 
economy  of  highly  developed  countries. 

Light  metals,  plastics,  chemicals,  oils,  and 
natural  gas  are  assuming  IncreaElng  signifi- 
cance becavjse  of  progress  in  electronics  and 
automation.  In  these  fields  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  backward  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States,  which  continues  to  be  the  world's 
pacesetter.  Here  we  have  another  reason 
why  Khrushchev  Is  so  eager  to  have  Ameri- 
can corporations  export  to  the  U.S.8R.  en- 
tire chemical  and  plastic  plants — and  tech- 
nicians to  teach  the  Russians  what  we  al- 
ready know.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
auffera  from  an  acute  shortage  of  highly 
skilled  workers,  without  whom  there  can  be 
no  automation. 

When  Josef  SUlln  launched  his  plan  for 
speedy  gigantic  industrlaUarxtion,  it  was  clear 
that  it  could  be  carried  out  only  through 
ruthleaa  explolUtlon  of  tha  workara  and  at 
tha  haavleat  human  ooat  for  tha  rural  popu- 
lation. However,  there  were  llmlU  here,  aa 
shown  In  the  shortage  of  capital  and  man- 
power by  tha  tUne  of  the  third  8-year  plan 

(1938-40). 

Tha  poatwar  8-yaar  plane  ware  made  poe- 
elbla  only  through  plundering  the  reeouroee 
and  manpower  of  the  annexed  terrltorlaa  and 
Mtellitei.  But  then  came  the  itormy  Poliah 
eventa  and  the  Hungarian  revolt  In  1986. 
The  deep-going  dlaoontant  among  the  eatel- 
Utaa  foroad  Moaoow  to  raaort  to  laee  naked 
and  more  Indlreot.  but  nonetheleea  Intanaa, 
forma  of  eoonomie  plunder  and  control. 

Simultaneoualy.  the  Kremlin  waa  faced 
with  a  orlUoal  dearth  of  Soviet  manpower  as 
a  reeult  of  the  low  birth  rate  during  the 
terrible  purges  in  the  thlrUee  and  in  the 
war  years,  heavy  war  easuaiuea,  and  high 
mortality  among  the  elave  labctrere  In  the 
concentration  eampe.  The  combination  of 
theee  faotora  meant  very  aarioaa  trouble  for 
the  aUth  8-year  plan,  which  had  to  be 
scrapped.  ^       ,      „ 

Thla  orltloal  turn  had  mora  Hrtoua  Impli- 
cations for  Soviet  eoonomie  plana  and  their 
targeta  than  the  recent  reoeaitlon  in  our 
country  had  for  American  economic  develop- 
ment. ^  ^ 

The  KremUn  rulers  soon  launched  a  ter- 
rific propaganda  barrage  about  great  Soviet 
aoonomlo  auceaaaaa  In  order  to  hide  their 
dlffloultlaa.  Khruahchav  made  deaparaU  af- 
forta  to  overcome  the  bottleneoka.  Re  re- 
eorted  to  sweeping  Industrial  reorganisation 
m  order  to  eliminate  redtape,  paralysing 
bitfeaucraoy,  vaA  waatafuinaaa  which  ara  In- 


herent in  the  totaUtarlan  eentralized  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  JJ.&JSR. 

To  overcome  the  shortage  of  Industrial 
manpower  and  the  deficiencies  of  Soviet 
agriculture,  Khrushchev  had  the  Kremlin 
adopt  a  sweeping  policy  of  ordering  the 
youth  Into  the  factories  and  to  distant  famx- 
lands.  This  policy  Is,  In  effect,  a  reversion 
to  child  labor  In  the  U.S.S11.  at  a  time  when 
the  trend  in  the  so-called  capitalist  coun- 
tries is  away  from  it  and  is  for  keeping  the 
youth  longer  In  school. 

This  backward  trend  Is  confirmed  by 
Theses  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Komsomol  (Conoimunlst  Youth  Federation)" 
for  the  occasion  of  ita  40th  anniversary  on 
October  29  of  last  year.  Here  we  have  a 
clear  revelation  of  the  current  E^remlln  pol- 
icy to  use  JuvenUes — ^boys  and  girls — for 
work  In  the  coalfields  and  slmUar  occupa- 
tions.   We  read: 

"One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  So- 
viet youth  In  this  struggle  consists  In  the 
further  active  participation  of  Juveniles  In 
the  construction  of  large  Industrial  plants, 
power  stations,  coal  pits,  and  ore  mines  In 
the  east.  In  Siberia,  In  the  north  of  the 
country,  and  In  the  Donets  Basin.  •    •    • 

"The  Komsomol  organizations  must  guar- 
antee that  no  youth  brigade  reaps  less  than 
400  double  hundredweight  (about  40  tons) 
per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of  green  fodder  from 
maize.  By  the  year  1962  there  must  be  laid 
out  at  least  500,000  hectares  of  gardens  and 
vineyards  to  be  \ised  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
as  well  as  200.000  hectares  of  forest  belts." 
(Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  October  9,  1958.) 

The  above  "Theses"  also  provide  the 
"Ideological"  JuFtlflcatlon  for  such  massive 
recourse  to  chUd  labor  by  a  State  which 
boasts  that  It  Is  the  most  advanced  In  the 
world. 

We  are  told  by  the  "theces"  that  "com- 
munism is  a  social  order  in  which  work  con- 
stitutes the  most  vital  requirement  of  man." 
Admitting  opposition  to  his  plan,  Khru- 
shchev declared  as  follows  In  his  recent  mem- 
orandum on  education : 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  break  the  bureau- 
cratic redtape  which  prevents  the  employ- 
ment of  adolescents  In  our  economy  and  to 
Instruct  OOSPLAN  to  draw  up  a  long-term 
plan  for  the  employment  of  adolescents  who 
wa  leave  the  6-yaar  achool."  (Pravda,  Sep- 
tember 91, 1968.) 

However,  B:hru8hehav  la  not  relying  on 
"Ideological"  waapona  alone.  Ha  haa  ap- 
pointed NUtolalTlch  Bhalyepln.  former  Com- 
muntst  youth  leader,  to  replace  General  Ivan 
Serov  aa  chief  of  tha  dreaded  Soviet  aaourlty 
organisation. 

Khruihohav  maana  bualnaea  in  hla  maaalve 
ohUd  labor  drive. 

Trud  repeatedly  aieerta  that  the  American 
economy  U  "gravely  alck  and  lu  dUaaae  U 
ehronlo"  and  that  "a  moot  aarloua  erUla  la 
again  developing  in  America."  Trud  rafuaaa 
to  admit  that  economic  recovery  has  been 
quite  rapid  and  that  the  reoeaalon  In  the 
United  States  la  almoat  over.  Peraonal  In- 
come in  November  of  last  year  reached  a 
new  high  of  8960  billion  per  year.  ThU  wai 
an  Inereaaa  of  914  billion  from  the  reoeaalon 
low  in  February  of  1986  abd  66  billion  over 
the  prevloua  high  of  Auguat  of  1987.  Xnduo- 
trlal  production  haa  recovered  about  two- 
thirda  of  the  drop  csperlenoed  during  the 
reoeaalon,  although  there  Is  still  considerable 
unemployment  in  our  country.  Productivity 
U  now  Inoreaalng  at  a  rapid  rate— perhape 
aa  much  an  6  percent  a  year. 

Our  trade  unions  have  oontlnuad  to  obt«ln 
Bubatantlal  wage  advanoee.  while  ^prtoee 
have  remained  relaUvely  aUbla.  Por  the  ftrat 
half  of  1956  almoit  68  percent  of  the  wage 
adjustmenta  provided  an  hourly  ineraaaa  of 
10  cants  or  mora.  Mora  than  one-fourth  of 
tha  hourly  wage  Ineraaaee  were  18  oenta  or 
more.  Real  wagea  are  ahowing  very  aignifl- 
eant  incraaaea.  This  maana  a  oontlnuouily 
rlcing  American  atandard  of  Uviag. 
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rot  7—n  It  hM  bMn  a  favorttt  pMttm* 
of  SovUt  iMdtn  and  thtir  OommunUt  fol- 
low«n  outeld*  th«  Iron  OurUln  to  prophMy 
th*  doom  of  AmwloMn  teonomy.  But  •▼•& 
Tmd  ii  now  oomp«ll«d  to  admit  that  th* 
tnd  la  not  ytt  la  alght.  And  whyt  Said 
TVud: 

"Amartoan  aoonomy  U  primad  by  intanal- 
fylng  th*  anna  drlT«,  by  Increasing  military 
ordan." 

This  U  ■Imply  not  true.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Council  of  Xoo- 
nomlc  AdTleera  have  ctudled  this  question 
thoroughly  and  authoritatively.  The  United 
States  In  1958  was  actually  spending  less  of 
its  gross  national  product  for  national  se- 
cxirlty  than  In  previous  years.  Such  expendi- 
tures have  fallen  from  14  percent  In  1953  to 
11  percent  In  1964  and  to  10  percent  In  1957 
and  1958.  On  the  other  hand,  during  these 
years  In  particular  the  D.S.SJI.  military 
budget  has  been  rising — absorbing  about  25 
percent  of  the  Soviet  gross  national  pro- 
duction. The  Kremlin  rulers  continue  to 
give  top  fvlorlty  to  arms  production. 

Trud  laments  that  more  than  108  million 
Americans  do  not  earn  even  the  subelatence 
minimum  as  calculated  by  the  Heller  com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  California.  What 
are  the  facts?  Actually,  the  Heller  budget 
Is  not  a  subsistence  budget  but  a  rather 
good  standard  of  living  budget  for  American 
families.  This  subsistence  minimum  of 
American  families  includes  such  Items  as  a 
dally  egg.  2»/2  quarts  of  m41k  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  plus  the  normal  meat 
and  vegetables.  It  also  Includes  a  wash- 
ing machine,  an  automobile,  a  refrigerator, 
movies  every  other  week,  etc. 

Not  even  Trud  should  have  compared  the 
housing  shortage  In  the  United  States  with 
the  dreadful  dearth  of  decent  and  adequate 
housing  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  United 
States  more  than  60  percent  of  the  homes 
are  owned  by  the  people  who  live  In  them. 
In  our  country  over  90  percent  of  the  homes 
do  not  have  more  than  one  person  to  a 
room. 

The  Moscow  Oovernment  has  yet  to  pro- 
duce statistics  depleting  the  true  state  of 
Soviet  housing.  Tet  even  from  Its  own  ad- 
missions and  generalities  about  the  present 
Soviet  housing  situation  and  boasts  abcut 
the  future,  the  world  can  see  one  of  the 
most  shameful  consequences  of  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

We  would  like  to  see  all  mankind  enjoying 
freedom  and  well-being.  We  of  Amerlcnn 
labor  would  like  to  see  the  Soviet  workers 
become  free  and  strong  and  struggle  mlll- 
tantly  for  wages  as  high  as  we  have  In  the 
United  States. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Soviet  workers 
attain  a  purchasing  power  to  have,  as  we 
have  In  the  United  States,  more  than  38 
million  homes  with  television  sets,  more 
than  41  million  homes  with  washing  ma- 
chines, more  than  45  million  homes  with 
refrigerators,  and  more  than  three-foxirths 
of   the  families  owning   automobiles. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  have  criticized 
the  Soviet  economy  and  the  paucity  of  bene- 
fits its  technological  progress  has  brought  to 
the  Soviet  peoples.  Trud  has  chosen  to  be 
silent  about  my  specific  criticism  of  the 
exploitation  and  plight  of  the  Soviet  work- 
ers and  farmers.  Trud  simply  ignores  their 
fate. 

Trud  was  Jiist  aa  silent  about  the  regi- 
mentation to  which  the  Soviet  worker  Is 
subjected,  the  type  of  unions  he  is  forced 
to  Join,  the  continued  existence  of  slave 
labor  camps,  and  my  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  regime  as  a  government  by  terror 
and  dictatorship. 

All  Trud  had  to  say  in  answer  was : 

"Our  reality  Is  Inspiring  the  working  folks 
of  the  lx>\u-geois  states  to  fight  exploitation 
lor  a  better  future." 

This  Is  what  the  Kremlin  rulers  would  like 
to  have  their  subjects  believe. 


X^oag  before  tha  OommunUls  salaad  power 
In  Ruaala,  Amarlean  labor  etrugflad  mlU< 
tantly,  ualng  Ita  damooratlo  right  to  etrllta, 
picket,  and  organlaa  unions  in  order  to 
Nourt  high  wafM,  ahortar  hourt,  and  battar 
oondltlona  of  employment.  Our  ftght  "for 
a  better  future"  U  not  at  all  Inspired  by 
the  Soviet  "reality."  On  the  contrary,  the 
higher  itandardi  of  llfa  and  labor  w*  of 
American  labor  have  achieved  are  now  being 
threatened  by  what  Trud  calls  reality  in 
Russia.  This  Communist  "reality"  In  the 
U.S.SJi..  with  Its  very  low  wage  economy  and 
dumping  of  low-priced  goods,  is  becoming 
a  menace  to  the  living  standards  of  Amer- 
ican and  other  free  workers. 

Furthermore,  with  the  Kremlin  govern- 
ment— which  has  a  total  monopoly  of  all 
Soviet  economic  life — foreign,  even  more 
than  domestic,  trade  la  not  only  an  economic 
undertaking  but  also  a  political  weapon. 
Recent  Soviet  dumping  of  tin,  aluminum, 
and  rice  are  revealing  In  this  respect — as 
Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Malaya  have  so  re- 
cently and  sadly  learned. 

The  "reality"  Trud  boasts  about  may  ac- 
tually inspire  some  American  employers  to 
demand  that  labor  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cept lower  wages  and  give  up  some  of  its 
fundamental  democratic  rights. 

The  Russian  Labor  Front  which  the  Krem- 
lin calls  unions  are  under  the  thumb  of 
the  Soviet  bosses  (Communist  state)  and 
function  primarily  as  agencies  for  promoting 
production.  Some  of  our  Nation's  powerful 
employers  would  like  to  have  out  trade 
unions  reduced  to  a  similar  statiis. 

Let  me  cite  the  report  of  the  American 
steel  industry  delegation  wliich  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year  and  the  remarks 
made  by  A.  S.  Glossbrenner.  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co..  on  October 
1,  1958,  before  the  regional  technical  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute. 
Mr.  QlosGbreniter  said: 

"How  did  the  Soviet  Union  gain  this  com- 
petitive advantage  over  us?  The  report  of 
the  American  delegation  clearly  indicates 
the  answer.  Itxe  Russian  state  is  operating 
one  big  steel  company. 

"The  management  of  this  company,  the 
employees  of  the  company  and  the  imlon 
[sic I  which  represents  the  employees  are  all 
on  the  same  team.  All  are  beholden  to 
the  same  supreme  boss,  the  Communist 
state.  As  a  result,  there  la  no  division  of 
loyalty.   •    •    • 

"The  American  steel  Industry  is  facing  Its 
greatest  challenge,  competition  to  the  bitter 
end  with  the  slave  steel  Industry  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  •  *  •  If  this  challenge  Is  to  be 
met,  this  Industry  of  ours,  great  as  It  is, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  managers  who  are 
strong  and  who  can  make  hard  decisions 
without  wavering. 

"Above  all,  it  must  be  In  the  hands  of 
managers  wllhng  to  turn  away  from  the 
easy  road  in  their  relations  with  their  em- 
ployees— that  road  being  appeasement  for 
the  sake  of  economic  expediency." 

Some  American  steel  company  employers 
are  thus  inspired  by  Soviet  reality  to  make 
hard  decisions  without  wavering  and  not  to 
take  the  easy  road  in  their  relations  with 
their  employees. 

We  of  the  AFLOIO  believe  In  loyalty  to 
trade  unions  which  are  free  and  clean,  and 
we  fight  mllltnntly  for  better  conditions  of 
life  and  labor  tor  the  working  people.  Loy- 
alty to  such  unions  Is  loyalty  to  the  best 
interests  and  highest  ideals  of  our  Nation. 
Such  trade  luiion  loyalty  makes  for  a 
healthy,  efficient  American  economy,  an 
economy  without  low  wages.  Inadequate  pur- 
chasing power  and  cutthroat  competition — 
an  economy  smrvlng  the  entire  American 
people. 

The  reduction,  division,  or  transfer  of  such 
trade  union  loyalty  would  only  hurt  Ameri- 
ca's free  economy  and  thus  help  the  totali- 
tarian Communists. 


Of  eeuffaa.  Mr.  OloaabraaBar  atrMMtf  tl»l 

he  waa  not  "advooatlng  aoma  almllar  ayatam" 
for  the  United  BUtaa.  Re  reallaaa  thai 
"■ome  almllar  ayatam"  would  mean  aboUtloa 
of  fraa  antarprlaa  In  th«  Unltatf  ButM. 

Yet,  along  with  tome  other  boeaea  In  our 
country,  he  doee  look  with  envy  upon  labor 
relations  In  Communist  Russia  where,  aa 
pointed  out  In  the  report  of  the  Amarl- 
ean steal  Industry  axeoutlva  delegation  to 
Russia,  "a  great  deal  of  the  union's 
time  and  effort  is  spent  in  developing  and 
promoting  plans  for  increasing  steel  produc- 
tion, and  they  Indeed  formed  the  cp.i.ton 
that  this  may  be  the  union's  moat  Impor- 
tant function." 

This  reality  of  the  Communist  economic 
system — with  Its  Intense  exploitation  and 
enslavement  of  the  Soviet  workers — Is  no 
inspiration  to  freedom-loving  American  la- 
bor. This  reality  Is  a  growing  threat  to 
American  labor  which  enjoys  the  benefits 
of  free  trade  unionism.  This  Soviet  real- 
ity Is  a  grave  menace  to  the  democratic 
rights  and  living  standards  of  American  la- 
bor and  all  other  workers  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  empire. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlsona.   Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramkr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  con- 
sideration of  inflation  comes  down  in 
the  end  to  this  question:  Which  party 
has  done  the  better  Job  of  steadying 
prices  and  the  value  of  the  dollar? 

The  record  clearly  is  in  favor  of  the 
present  administration. 

The  Triiman  administration's  policies 
burned  up  about  50  percent  of  the  dol- 
lar's value.  Under  this  administration, 
the  value  shrinkage  has  been  less  than  a 
nickel  in  practically  the  same  number  of 
years. 

Under  the  preceding  adminlstratlMi. 
prices  soared  approximately  50  percent. 
The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  under  this 
administration,  in  sharp  contrast,  has 
been  held  to  less  than  9  percent  and  the 
present  plateau  of  price  stability  is  one 
of  the  longest  on  record. 

I  agree  generally  with  the  statement 
on  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  in 
the  February  Issue  of  the  Federalist: 

Our  trade  unions  have  continued  to  ob- 
tain substantial  wage  advances  while  prices 
have  remained  relatively  stable.  •  •  •  Real 
wages  are  showing  very  significant  Increases. 
This  means  a  continuously  rising  American 
standard  of  living. 

All  this  could  be  destroyed,  of  course. 
If  the  excessive  spending  indirectly  and 
directly  advocated  in  the  majority  Joint 
Economic  Report  of  1959  were  Imple- 
mented by  an  irresponsible  Congress. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  on  his  very 
fine  statement.  Aa  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  was  conducting  his 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  I  could  not  help  but 
hearken  back  to  the  days  of  World  War 

II  when  tliere  was  a  rather  serious  acci- 


dent mto  M  on*  of  tht  ftirfl«ldt  at  whloh 
Z  happcntd  to  bo  itotionod,  ond  tho 
oommondlng  ofBoor  put  out  on  ordor 
which  Mid: 

There  shall  b«  no  mora  ground  loops  la 
BT-ia  aircraft. 

I  could  not  help  but  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  actually  ad- 
vocatlns  that  we  should  pass  a  law  say- 
ing there  shall  be  no  more  unemploy- 
ment.       

Mr.  CX7RTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  by  ignoring  this  very  basic  eco- 
nomic factor  that  would  be  about  what 
he  would  do. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  actu- 
ally serious  In  this  remark,  because  I 
have  noticed  from  the  other  side  that 
there  are  people  who  decry  unemploy- 
ment, and  we  certainly  are  all  of  us 
against  unemployment.  That  is  Just 
like  being  against  sin;  we  do  not  like  it. 
However,  I  foimd  very  little  from  the 
other  side  in  the  way  of  concrete  ex- 
amples, of  concrete  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  can  best  meet  the  imemploy- 
ment  situation  that  we  have  had.  One 
idea  Is  that  we  should  spend  more  here 
and  spend  more  there.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  kiiows,  this  has 
been  quite  the  vogue  with  the  people  on 
the  other  side.  When  a  problem  arises 
their  on^  answer  is  to  spend  their  way 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MlssourL  With 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  With  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  suggest  the  possibility 
that  Instead  of  talking  about  the  trickle- 
down  theory,  as  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  did,  perhaps  we  should  say  that 
some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
are  dedicated  to  a  "drown-out"  theory; 
In  other  words,  to  prime  the  pump  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Ignition  of  the 
motor  gets  wet  and  it  never  does  work. 
So  rather  than  face  the  economic  facts 
of  life  and  realize  that  this  Government, 
powerful  though  it  may  be,  is  not  power- 
ful enough  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  no  government  under 
the  sun  has  ever  be<m  powerful  enough 
me.ely  to  pass  a  law  and  say,  "This 
economic  fact  will  not  be,  and  we  will 
set  up  something  eUe  in  its  place,"  it  is 
a  much  more  complicated  thing  to  keep 
an  economy  going. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  on  his  very  basic  knowledge  of 
the  economic  facts  of  this  Nation.  I 
think  he  has  delivered  on  this  floor 
today  a  masterpiece  on  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  will  take  to 
heart 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
country  knows  that  early  In  1933  there 
were  a  little  over  12  million  people  im- 
employed.  Then  we  went  into  a  great 
spending  spree,  spending  millions  upon 
millions  and  billions  upon  billions.  At 
the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor  we  still  had 
over  11  million  Americans  not  gainfully 
employed,  but  soon  after  that  12  mlllion- 


plua  Amtrtoana  wtrt  givta  trnploymtnt 
in  uniform. 

Mr.  CURTZ8  of  liiMOttri.  Z  think  tht 
genUtman*!  nmarki  art  lound.  Z  do 
not  know  whtthtr  or  not  tht  11  million 
figure  Is  exact.  Z  have  forgotten  tht 
exact  figure,  but  certainly  it  is  true  that 
after  years  of  thla  kind  of  txpendlturt 
we  had  a  very  sisable  unoiuployment 
picture  that  was  no  c<xnparIson  with 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  today. 
It  was  14  or  15  percent,  at  least.  It  was 
World  War  n  that  eliminated  the  un- 
employment problem  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    1 3rield. 

Mr.  IE  AGUE  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
in  his  critique.  I  would  add.  however, 
one  point  to  what  he  has  said. 

The  strange  economic  proposals 
hinted  at  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut on  February  25  are  not  new  to 
the  extreme  liberals.  Whether  the  gen- 
tleman from  Coimectlcut  is  himself  in 
tluit  category  I  do  not  know,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  he  probably  is.  Indeed,  these 
theories  are  voiced  frequently  and 
boisterously  by  the  financial  angel  of  all 
leftwing  political  officeholders.  Walter 
Reuther.  In  fact,  he  was  so  successful 
in  peddling  this  propaganda  in  his  native 
State  that  he  has  brought  it  close  to 
bankruptcy. 

If  history  means  anything  and  if  we 
can  learn  ansrthlng  at  all  from  the  ex- 
periences Governor  Williams  has  had, 
we  will  shy  away  from  this  character  of 
proposal.  In  short,  let  us  pray  that  the 
UJ3.  Government  will  be  spared  the  fate 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observation. 

In  regard  to  Michigan,  one  of  the  ad- 
vtintages,  as  Justice  Brandeis  has 
phrased  It,  of  having  48  States,  now  49. 
was  that  we  have  48  or  49  laboratories 
to  test  out  economic  and  political  ideas. 
This  is  a  good  example,  because  Mich- 
igan has  tested  out  this  Keyserling  for- 
mula to  some  degree  and  is  now  facing 
a  situation  of  bankruptcy.  I  think  it  is 
a  fortunate  thing  that  it  h&s  been  tested 
out  in  one  area,  one  of  the  48,  rather 
than  throughout  the  "Nation.  We  can 
well  learn  from  that.  And  I  may  say 
also  ihaX  we  can  well  afford  to  keep  the 
48.  49,  maybe  50  laboratories  in  existence 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  experiment 
in  the  field  of  the  unknown,  because  ac- 
tually we  still  are  innocent  children  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  economics. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  was  most 
Interested  to  hear  the  State  of  Michigan 
called  a  laboratory  for  the  economic  the- 
ories of  Walter  Reuther.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Republican  Party  of  Michigan,  which 
has  controlled  the  State  leglslatm-e  dur- 
ing all  the  time  that  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  Governor,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  It  has  been  cooperating  with  Mr. 
Reuther  in  a  plan  which  we  are  told  has 
brought  Michigan  near  bankruptcy.  The 
Republican-controlled  legislature  has 
passed  all  of  the  legislation.  Including 


Iht  %ut  ItfflalaUon  durtot  ihli  ptrlod  and 
waa  not  too  baahful  to  demand  ortdit 
for  much  of  it  In  tht  campaign. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MlMOuri.  Thenltakt 
it  you  art  In  tht  tamt  potlUon  that  wt 
Republicans  are  in  on  a  national  level. 
We  have  the  President  and  you  all  have 
tht  CongrtM  or  tht  Itgiilativt  branch. 
Now  will  you  apply  the  tame  formula 
that  you  are  now  offering  In  your  ex- 
planation of  what  is  happening  in  Michi- 
gan because  you  are  now,  I  assxune. 
blaming  the  Republican  legislature  for 
the  situation.  Will  you.  too.  Join  in 
blaming  the  Congress  for  our  ills  because 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  in  con- 
trol here  for  the  past  three  Congresses. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Certainly. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  who  Just  spoke  to 
say  that  the  position  of  Michigan  was 
much  more  perilous  than  that  of  other 
States  or  the  Federal  Govenmient. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  take  his 
word  for  it.    He  says  it  is  m  bad  shape. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  If  so,  it 
Is  because  of  the  general  recession  that 
we  have  all  felt  and  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  blame,  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration, for  any  part  that  the  Congress 
has  played.  The  important  thing  is  that 
we  act  now  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MissourL    I  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  is  true  that  the 
Republican  legislature  of  my  State  has 
been  controlled  by  the  Republicans,  but 
I  suppose  there  have  been  few  times  in 
history  when  a  legislature  has  been  un- 
der such  stress  and  strain  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  as  this  legislature  in  Mich- 
igan. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation 
is  that  had  they  yielded  to  the  Governor 
in  all  of  his  demands,  our  deficit  would 
be  not  what  it  is.  something  like  $115 
million,  but  something  like  $240  million 
above  the  present  deficit  of  $115  million- 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mlssoiirl.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  then — the  situation  m 
Michigan  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  In 
Michigan  the  people  in  the  legislature 
are  trying  to  balance  the  budget  while 
here  we  have  the  executive  trying  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  Is  exactly 
correct.  The  public  relations  people 
from  the  Governor's  ofEce  have  spread 
the  propaganda  through  the  entire  State 
of  Michigan  condemning  the  legislature 
for  not  having  been  more  farsighted. 
Many  of  these  programs  would  have  cost 
additional  millions  of  dollars.  We  are 
faced  with  this  particular  fact— that  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  quite  broke  and  we 
at  the  present  time  are  trying  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Governor's  office,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  a  sensible  tax  program  to 
get  us  out  of  It.  It  seems  to  me  what 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  not  only  on  a 
Federal  level  but  on  a  State  level  Is  to 
have  a  review  of  the  spending  In  many 
of  these  areas.  Certainly,  we  in  Michi- 
gan are  In  very  difficult  straits  financially 
at  this  time,  but  nothing  compared  to 
what  we  would  have  been  if  Soapy  had 
had  his  way.  In  addition  to  that,  he 
proposed  a  new  budget  for  this  year  that 
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18  several  million  dollars  hlffher  than  the 
budget  of  last  year.  Then  he  has  the 
fortitude,  as  long  as  this  subject  has  been 
brought  up,  to  come  and  testify  before 
the  committee  of  the  other  body,  re- 
questing additional  billions  of  dollars  to 
be  spent  on  a  given  bill  at  the  Federal 
level  far  and  above  that  proposed  by  the 
President.  I  say  to  you  If  we  listen  to  all 
of  these  ultraliberals,  we  will  never  get 
out  of  trouble.  If  we  could  spend  our- 
selves Into  prosperity,  then  we  would 
have  the  most  prosperous  State  in  the 
Union  and  certainly  even  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  be  in  a  pretty  good 
condition,  if  that  were  the  case. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Maybe  he 
ought  to  confine  his  activities  to  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CX7RTI8  of  MlsM>url.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Z  have  been  very  much 
•nterUlned  by  your  whole  Ulk  and  by 
the  dUoourses  that  have  occurred  here. 
But  now  Z  am  wondering  If  you  are  eug- 
geftlng  anything  new  or  anything  dif- 
ferent. To  be  objective— what  are  you 
ipeoiflcally  proposing  to  take  care  of  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  IMd  the 
gentleman  not  listen  to  my  speech? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Z  have  listened  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  outlined 
that  in  effect  what  we  are  proposing  is 
exactly  what  is  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  report.  The  minority  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Congress  follow  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, No.  one,  in  view  of  the 
prognosis  of  a  very  profitable  year  in  1959 
that  the  budget  should  be  balanced  with 
the  increased  economic  activity  that  is 
coming  up.  I  might  say  that  the  econo- 
mists who  havertestified  before  our  Com- 
mittee genera^  supported  this  prog- 
nosis. 

In  view  of  that,  and  if  we  will  stimu- 
late that  growth  and  keep  the  economic 
climate  healthy  we  will  be  providing  the 
Jobs  that  are  necessary  for  maximum 
employment;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
philosophy  of  this  administration  that, 
that  the  way  you  best  get  economic 
growth,  sustainable  economic  growth, 
and  maximimi  emplojrment  is  through 
creating  a  good  climate  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  There  are  places 
where  the  Government  can  help,  and  I 
listed  in  my  speech  several  areas,  and 
pointed  out  that  far  from  decreases  in 
these  areas  of  expenditure  such  as  my 
Democratic  friends — and  I  do  not  know 
which  camp  the  gentleman  falls  into, 
those  who  want  to  spend  more,  complete- 
ly ignore  the  fact  that  in  these  specific 
areas  like  public  works  we  are  spending 
more.  In  fact,  there  are  some  on  ovu: 
side  of  the  House  who  contend  we  are 
spending  too  much.  Now,  the  majority 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Just  ignore  this  question.  Are  they 
for  a  balanced  budget  in  these  times  or 
are  they  not?  Now,  it  is  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer  and  I  think  they  owe  it 
to  the  people  to  answer,  but  Instead  of 
that  we  have  one  segment  of  your  peo- 


ple, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman]  and  the  gentleman  frcxn  Texas 
[Mr.  WtiOHT],  c(Mnplainlng  that  we  are 
great  spenders,  and  this  other  segment 
of  your  party  raising  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  spending  enough.  But  I 
am  saying  that  you  are  not  going  to  have 
a  united  party  or  a  consistent  party  with 
this  double  talk. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  appreciate  that. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  two  questions, 
then  I  will  not  bother  him  further.  Do 
I  imderstand  that  the  magic  you  are 
presenting  here 

Mr.  CXniTIS  of  Missouri.  Not  magic, 
sir. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Well,  the  device  to  sat- 
isfy all  the  problems  that  confront  us  is 
a  balanced  budget;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  In  these 
times,  we  are  now  in  March  of  1969,  yes, 
and  in  view  of  President  Elsenhower's 
policy  a  balanced  budget  is  the  device. 

Mr.  CAR1*ER.  The  gentleman 
knowe 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Now,  wait: 
that  is  not  the  sole  thing;  a  budget  is 
composed  of  expenditures  and  taxes; 
those  are  tho  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  up  a  budget.  We  need  to  have 
economic  growth ;  we  need  to  have  maxi- 
mum employment,  but  we  feel  that  in 
these  times  price  stability  is  one  of  the 
very  basic  things  necessary  in  order  to 
attain  these  ends.  There  is  the  way  the 
picture  shapes  up. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
your  proposals  are  new  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  said  I  did  not  believe 
any  of  your  proposals  are  new  at  all,  even 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  pros- 
perity is  Just  around  the  corner  is  an  old 
phrase. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No  one 
made  any  remark  like  that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  It  goes  way  back  to 
1929. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
mind  debating  and  arguing  with  the 
gentleman,  but  let  us  confine  it  to  the  is- 
SU6S  here 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  wiU.  I  will  ask  but 
one  more  question.  The  gentleman  is 
advocating  the  trickle-down  theory;  that 
Is  what  he  is  proposing.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anyone  who  can  deny  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  have  de- 
nied it. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing exactly  the  same  things  that  were 
proposed  in  1929.  The  issue  is  not  any 
different.     It  is  simple. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man obviously  has  not  been  following 
what  I  have  said  or  he  would  not  make 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  am  very  much 
impressed  with  the  careful  analysis  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  of  the  Economic 
Report,  and  also  of  the  comments  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  But  there 
were  some  additional  inconsistencies  to 
which  I  feel  the  attention  of  the  House 
should  be  directed.  I  wish  to  give 
credit,  for  instance,  where  credit  is  due 


and  I  point  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
latter  which  was  completely  accurate 
and  which  ^  swept  under  the  carpet  by 
others  in  the  Democrat  Party  whenever 
economy,  emplo]anent,  and  our  labor 
force  are  mentioned.  The  statement 
appears  at  pages  3055-3056  of  the  Recoro 
of  February  26. 1959.    It  is: 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  face  the  fact  that 
the  New  Deal  failed  in  Its  second  major  ob- 
jective, which  was  to  restore  full  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  to  our  coimtry.  In 
IMO.  more  than  8  million  Americans  were 
still  unemployed:  14^  percent  of  the  work- 
ing force. 

Although  others  who  belong  to  the 
political  party  represented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  have  dodged  and 
otherwise  evaded  this  cold  and  glaring 
fact  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  must 
say  he  has  displayed  courage,  or  maybe 
naivete  in  making  such  an  admlaslon. 

I  repeat:  His  statement  in  this  respect 
was  absolutely  accurate  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Z  should  add  that  this  same 
authority  report*  that  neither  the  unem- 
ployment figure  mentioned  or  the  per- 
centage of  work  force  Idle  has  been 
equaled  since. 

Mr.  CURTZ8  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  becauce  that  is  probably  as 
good  an  answer  to  be  given  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  re- 
ferring back  to  the  great  depression,  as 
can  be  given.  I  would  say.  too,  I  recall 
during  the  recession  last  year  there  was 
great  talk  about  a  tax  reduction  which 
was  supposed  to  benefit  the  people  who 
were  hurt  by  the  recession.  My  col- 
leagues of  the  Democratic  Party  were  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  here  talking  about 
giving  tax  reductions  to  the  taxpayers. 
I  made  the  point  at  that  time,  and  I  make 
it  again,  that  the  people  who  were  really 
hurt  by  the  recession  were  not  taxpayers 
at  all.  They  were  people  who  were  un- 
employed. The  best  thing  we  could  have 
done  was  to  have  created  conditions  and 
circumstances  where  they  could  have  be- 
come employed  again. 

That  was  the  key  of  the  thing,  and  I 
say  here  today,  that  is  the  key  of  my 
remarks.  The  way  you  get  employment 
is  through  encouraging  growth  within 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  That 
should  be  the  discussion  and  the  issue. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
members that  the  Democrats  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  were  against 
the  tax  reduction.  I  think  that  commit- 
tee was  the  first  committee  in  Congress 
to  come  out,  and  the  matter  was  forth- 
right, against  a  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  its  attitude.  I  joined  with 
the  committee  in  this  recommendation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  vuianimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  have  participated  In  this  col- 
loquy may  have  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  DISCLAIMER 
OATHS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  provious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  OrbknI  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  edi- 
torials.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  4  Z  Introduced  a  bill,  HJl. 
4066,  to  repeal  leetlon  1001(f)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  10S8. 
This  provision  was  added  to  the  act  by 
the  other  body  after  the  House  had  com- 
pleted its  own  careful  and  painstaking 
deliberations  on  the  legislation.  Be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  time  and  the 
approaching  end  of  Uie  66th  Congress,  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  act  without 
the  oppoeltlon  which  Z  slneerely  believe 
it  merited. 

As  the  Department  began  to  admin- 
ister the  program,  the  oath  requirement 
began  to  Jar  on  the  sensitivities  of  a 
great  many  patriotic  and  intensely  loyal 
men  and  women.  This  section  of  the 
bill  requires  two  oaths.  First,  it  re- 
quires the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  oath  which 
most  of  us  have  taken  for  many  years, 
in  a  voluntary  way.  I  took  it,  or  one 
like  it,  in  the  classrooms  when  I  was 
there  as  a  student,  and  I  administered 
and  took  one  like  it  with  my  students  in 
the  classrooms  as  a  teacher.  It  is  a  stir- 
ring oath,  and  one  which  I  take  with 
pride.  Most  of  the  scholars  and  students 
who  have  written  to  me  have  accepted 
the  imposition  of  this  oath  as  legitimate 
and  within  the  context  of  the  American 
tradition.  The  indignation  expressed  by 
those  who  have  written  me  in  regard 
to  the  oath  requirement  has  been  di- 
rected against  the  other  oath  require- 
mmt.  the  so-called  negative  disclaimer. 

This  requirement  demands  that  every 
person  otherwise  eligible  for  payments 
or  loans  under  the  act  must  first  file  an 
affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not 
believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member  of  any 
organization  and  does  not  support  any 
organization  that  believes  in  or  teaches 
the  overthrow  of  the  US.  Government 
by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or 
unconstitutional  means. 

This  oath  or  affidavit,  call  It  what  you 
will,  is  the  focus  of  most  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised.  The  pro- 
vision, when  found  in  this  particular 
legislation,  seems  to  affirm  the  conten- 
tion— ^that  was  raised  so  often  in  an  ear- 
lier fit  of  national  hysteria— that  teach- 
ers are  somehow  especially  sensitive  to 
the  blandishments  of  communism,  and 
that  special  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  see 
that  these  socallwl  "untrust"  people 
do  not  receive  any  assistance  from  the 


Federal  Government.  Such  an  assump- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  is  of  course  completely 
false.  But  In  addition,  it  is  especially  in- 
congruous when  attached  to  a  bill  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  belated  realiza- 
tion that  our  brainpower  is  the  best  de- 
fense we  have  against  external  enemies, 
and  that  the  cultivation  and  further- 
ing of  scholarship  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary a  contribution  to  our  national  secu- 
rity as  is  drafting  yoxing  men  to  learn 
close-order  drill. 

This  disclaimer  is  especially  painful 
to  the  scholars  and  students  who  must 
take  it  because  it  discriminates  against 
them.  Other  persons  receiving  Federal 
assistance  are  not  required  to  take  such 
an  oath.  Yes,  people  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll are  required  to  take  it.  But  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  difference  between  per- 
sons who  seek  jobs  from  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  elective  or  appointive  and 
those  who  merely  seek  to  participate  In 
a  program  which  is  luppoeed  to  be  avail- 
able for  any  qualified  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Z  believe  it  would  be 
valuable  to  introduce,  as  evidence  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  opposition  to  tills  sec- 
tion, some  of  the  correspondence,  edi- 
torials, and  other  materials  in  my  flies 
regarding  the  oath. 

RCZO  COLLEOC, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  29. 1959. 
Hon.  BorrM  Onsw, 
Houte  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mas.  OaxKM:  Recently,  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  faculty  of  Reed  College,  the 
following  resolutions  were  proposed,  dis- 
cussed, and  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  faculty  urges  the  pres- 
ident and  board  of  tnistees  to  adopt  the 
position  that  Reed  College  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  which  requires  It  either 
to  administer  to  anyone  a  disclaimer  atBdavlt 
such  as  that  In  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  or  to  assume  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  anyone  has  executed  such  an  oath 
or  affidavit. 

"Resolved.  That  the  faculty  protests 
against  the  Inclusion  of  the  requirement  of 
a  positive  loyalty  oath  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  and  requests 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  toward  the 
elimination  of  such  a  requirement  from  this 
act." 

Since  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  it 
has  come  to  our  attention  that  you  have 
Introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  oath  provisions  from  the  Defense 
Education  Act  and  that  Senator  Kinptedt  has 
Introduced  a  similar  bill.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  know  of  your  Interest  In  this 
legislation. 

Several  points  raised  by  faculty  members 
In  discussing  the  oath  problem  have  been 
sununarlzed    briefly    as    foUows: 

First:  The  inclusion  of  a  disclaimer  oath 
Is  an  attempt  to  make  conformity  In  belief 
a  necessary  condition  for  doing  business  with 
a  Federal  agency.  This  attempt  Is  made 
even  more  objectionable  by  the  ambiguous 
wording  of  both  the  oath  and  dlsclalnaer  so 
that  an  Individual  may  unlmowingly  per- 
jure himself  because  these  statements  will  be 
subject  to  Interpretation  at  some  future 
time  and  in  a  manner  unknown  at  present. 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  in  good  con- 
Kience  could  agree  to  such  a  commitment. 

Second:  The  imposition  of  the  disclaimer 
and  oath  Is  obviously  discriminatory,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  other  groups  ct 
citizens  such  as  fanners,  businessmen,  and 
even  taxpayers,  all  conduct  transactions  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment  without  a  reqiilre- 


ment  that  they  subeerlbe  to  some  sort  of 

loyalty  oath. 

A  third  point  which  was  raised  concerns 
the  very  practical  matter  of  obtaining  for- 
eign language  experts  from  other  countries 
for  the  language  institutes.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  or 
care  to  subscribe  to  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
this  country. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  long  history  from 
Socrates  to  the  present  of  similar  relation- 
ships wherein  a  State  has  attempted  the  im- 
position of  an  oath  contrary  to  the  indlvid- 
\ial  conscience.  Knowledge  of  this  history 
and  Its  significance  leaves  no  alternative  for 
any  citizen  with  a  firm  belief  in  democratic 
government  but  to  oppose  such  oaths  wher- 
ever and  under  whatever  guise  they  appear. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
faculty  of  Reed  OoUece. 

M.  W.  CaoKTir, 

Faculty  Clerk. 

(From  MaU  IVlbune.  Medford  Oreg.,  Feb.  8. 
1969] 

OSJICnONASLI  XX>TALTT   OaTM 

Most  Amsrlcsns  arc  pstrlotlc.  and  com- 

61«t«ly  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  their 
ation.  Tbey  abhor  this  Nation's  enemies. 
And  many  of  then  cannot  understand  why 
anyone  wo\iid  object  to  taking  a  •o-cslled 
loyalty  oath. 

They,  in  their  patriotic  fervor,  would  be 
willing  to  raise  their  right  tiande  and  iwear 
that  they  never  have,  do  not  now,  and  never 
wUi.  advocate  the  forceful  or  illegal  over- 
throw of  the  U.8.  Oovemment. 

And  they  cant  understand  why  anyone 
else  would. 

Let's  look  at  it  this  way: 

If  they  were  applying  for  a  Job.  and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  employnaent  was  that  they 
swear  they  have  never  beaten  a  small  child 
to  death,  and  wlU  never  do  it,  they'd  prob- 
ably be  mad  as  hops. 

"What  kind  of  a  stinking  bum  do  you 
think  I  am?"  would  be  their  rejoinder,  as 
they  stalked  off  in  search  of  a  Job  where 
they  coxild  hold  up  their  heads  in  pride  and 
dignity. 

It  is  for  very  eimUar  reasons  that  the 
teaching  profession  feels  discriminated 
against  when  asked  to  take  such  a  negative 
"loyalty"  oath. 

They  have  no  objection  to  a  "positive" 
oath — one  In  which  they  declare  they  will 
uphold  and  support  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  and  the  ideals  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  lucid  explanations  of  this 
situation  we  have  seen  was  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Eugene  Reglster-Ouard,  wlilch 

said: 

"The  idea  erf  the  loyalty  oath  is  a  direct 
slap  at  the  intellectual  community.  It  is 
a  hangover  from  the  know-nothlngism  that 
swept  America  before  the  ClvU  War  and  that 
reciirs  periodically  in  hte  form  of  Ku  Klux- 
ism  or  McCarthyism.  The  target,  in  aU 
cajsee,  is  the  educated  man. 

"We  do  not  think  It  can  be  shown  that  a 
loyalty  oath  has  ever.  ever,  been  used  to 
trap  a  spy.  Any  spy  worth  his  rubles  wlU 
sign  anything  if  his  signature  wiU  help  him 
In  his  dirty  business.  Those  who  refuse 
to  sign  have  been  persona  of  principle  who 
objected  to  being  singled  out  as  \mduly  sus- 
pect because  of  their  professions.  If  re- 
fusal to  sign  is  taken  as  an  admission  of 
guilt — a  'fifth  amendment  Communist* 
kind  of  thinking — are  we  to  believe  that  any 
really  subversive  person  would  refuse?" 

The  president  of  Reed  College,  Richard  H. 
Sullivan,  recently  announced  the  college 
would  turn  down  a  S3 ,349  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  scholarships,  because 
of  the  fact  that  beneficiaries  must  take  a 
form  of  the  "negative"  and  discriminatory 
loyalty  oath. 

Dr.  Sullivan  objected  because  "singling 
out  teachers  and  students  as  people  not  to 
be  trusted  gets  under  my  skin." 
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Tb*  objeotlofu  oan  b«  aximmed  vp  In  two 
points: 

1.  ItlauMless. 

a.  It  Is  s  gr»taltoiis  liUTiIt  to  an  bonorable 
profewlon. 

Thftt  la  why  teaeben  object  to  It,  and  wt 
think  they're  right. 

[From  tha  Xugene  (Oreg.)  Register-Guard, 

Feb.  4.  I960] 

Raro  Coixacx  Ain>  a  High  Pun czflb 

Reed  Ciollege.  through  its  president,  Rich- 
ard H.  Sidllvan,  has  turned  down  a  $3,349 
grant  from  the  Federal  CoTemment.  The 
■cholarsblp  money,  made  available  through 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Is 
forthcoming  only  If  beneficiaries  of  this 
largess  sign  loyalty  oaths.  Reed's  president 
says  he  turned  down  the  money  because 
singling  out  teachers  and  students  as  people 
not  to  be  trusted  gets  under  my  skin. 

Oood  for  Reed.  Perhaps  this  action  will 
call  attention  to  Senate  bill  819,  introduced 
by  John  Kznnkot,  of  Massachueetta.  This 
measure  would  remove  the  loyalty-oath  re- 
quirement from  the  act.  It  has  the  supi>ort 
Of  numerous  Senators,  Including  Richako  L. 
NKUBBGBt.  of  Oregon. 

The  Idea  of  the  loyalty  oath  Is  a  direct 
slap  at  the  Intellectual  community.  It  Is  a 
hangover  from  the  know-nothlnglsm  that 
swept  America  before  the  Civil  War  and  that 
recurs  periodically  In  the  form  of  Ku  KIux- 
ism  or  McCarthylcm.  The  target  in  all  cases 
Is  the  educated  man. 

We  do  not  think  It  can  be  shown  that  a 
loyalty  oath  has  ever,  ever  been  used  to  trap 
a  spy.  Any  spy  worth  his  rubles  will  sign 
anything  If  his  signature  will  help  him  in 
his  dirty  businefs.  Thoee  who  refuse  to  sign 
have  been  persons  of  principle  who  objected 
to  being  singled  out  as  unduly  suspect  be- 
cause of  their  professions.  If  refusal  to  8l8;n 
Is  taken  as  an  admission  of  guilt — a  fifth- 
amendment  Communist  kind  of  thinking — 
are  we  to  believe  that  any  really  subversive 
person  would  refiise? 

The  scholarship  program  that  Reed  will 
not  be  a  part  of  costs  the  Federcd  Oovem- 
ment  $260  million  a  year.  It  Is  small  pota- 
toes. Indeed,  compared  with  the  farm-sub- 
sidy program,  which  costs  nearly  $5  billion  a 
year.  Yet  those  who  receive  money  under 
the  subsidy  program,  18  times  as  costly  as  the 
scholarship  program,  are  not  asked  to  sign 
loyalty  oaths.  For  all  that  subversion  on 
the  farm  Is  not  a  common  problem,  It  Is  just 
as  true  that  It  Is  no  great  problem  in  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

Oregon,  alone  among  the  States  on  the 
coast,  has  never  required  a  loyalty  oath  of 
its  professors.  This  Is  due  in  part  to  the  In- 
tensive lobbying  in  legislative  halls  In  1961 
by  W.  M.  Tugman,  former  editor  of  this  news- 
paper; Charles  A.  Sprague,  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Statesman;  and  State  Representative 
Earl  Hill.  All  are  Republicans.  They  were 
Joined  by  Democrats  like  Maurine  Neuberger 
and  Robert  Holmes.  It  was  a  tough  battle, 
fought  In  a  year  when  McCarthylsm  was  rid- 
ing high.  They  found  support  for  loyalty 
oaths  in  surprising  places,  but  they  perse- 
vered and  they  won. 

It  is  fitting  that  Reed,  an  Oregon  college 
which  is  badly  in  need  of  all  the  money  it 
can  get,  holds  firm  to  the  high  principle. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  F»b.  5, 
10S9] 

Ajr  Cant  TKat  Hthits  ths  Nanoir 
Reed  Oollege  In  Portland.  Oreg.,  one  of 
the  better  small  oollegea,  has  refused  to 
accept  money  under  the  National  Defenae 
education  Act  because  a  loyalty  oath  la  de- 
manded of  thoee  receiving  grants  or  loans. 
This  positive  action  follows  appeals  by  the 
presidents  of  Hanrard.  Tale,  and  Princeton 
for  repeal  of  the  oath  provision.  The  Ae- 
soclatlon  of  American  Colleges  meanwhile 
is  polling  its  760  members  on  the  question. 


Such  oaths,  said  President  Orlswold  of 
Tale,  "seem  to  represent  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  yoiing  people  and  In  their  future,  as  well 
as  in  the  educational  process  itself.  They 
tend  to  alienate  the  good  will  of  the  loyal 
citizens  without  gaining  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage In  protecting  the  public  against  the 
actions  or  intentions  of  the  disloyal." 

More  concretely,  the  oath  requirement  Is 
preventing  the  use  of  a  good  part  of  the  $900 
million  made  available  under  the  legislation, 
and  thus  It  is  delaying  the  training  of  the 
scientists,  mathematicians  and  linguUts 
needed  In  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  After 
all,  this  law  was  not  passed  merely  to  aid 
education,  but  to  make  educated  persons 
available  for  national  service.  Without  re- 
peal of  the  oath  requirement,  it  Is  partly 
self-defeating. 

Eastcbn  OaxooM  Coixbos. 
La  Grande.  Oreg.,  February  27.  1959. 
The  Honorable  EorrH  Oaxzir, 
VJS.  Representatii'e, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  Mas.  Obkxn:  Recently  we  received 
the  application  forms  required  of  student 
applicants  for  loans  under  the  new  De- 
fense Education  Act.  We  are  very  disturbed 
to  find  that  this  legislation  has  revived  an 
"old  sore"  In  the  form  of  a  negative  oath  re- 
quirement on  top  of  an  affirmative  allegiance 
requirement.  I  am  svire  no  one  objects  to 
the  affirmative  allegiance  but  the  negative 
oath  has  been  and  remains  objectionable. 
This  Is  particularly  true  when  it  singles  out 
one  profession  and  one  group  of  people  as 
oppo£ed  to  other  citizens. 

It  is  my  personal  hope,  and  I  am  sure 
I  express  the  desire  of  our  entire  faculty, 
that  the  act  itself  be  amended  to  remove 
this  objectionable  requirement.  I  do  nope 
you  can  use  your  good  influence  to  t*'^ 
end. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FiANK  B.  BiKNnr, 

President. 

American  Association  or 
Universitt  Professors, 
UNrvmsmr  of  Oregon  Chapter, 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  February  13, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  The  University  of  Ore- 
gon Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolutions  concerning  the 
disclaimer  oath  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  A  copy  of  our  resolution  Is 
enclosed.  We  are  particularly  protesting 
the  Inclusion  of  the  disclaimer  oath  and 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance similar  to  that  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  urge  that  you  use  your  Influence  to 
amend  this  act  and  until  this  is  done,  we 
are  on  record  as  favoring  refusal  of  money 
under  this  act. 

Reepectfxilly, 

EwAKT  M.  Baldwin, 

Secretary. 

Resolutions    Presented    to    the    Oenxbal 
Membership  of  the  UNtvxaarrT  or  Oas- 

OON     CHAPTKB     A.A.UP,     BT     THE     TENT7«S, 

Pbomotion,    and    Sabbaticai.    Committbb, 
Februart  11.  1969 

Whereas  title  X  of  section  1001(f)(1),  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
requires  that  a  dUclalmer  affidavit  be  filed 
by  any  person  receiving  funds  imder  the  act; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  dls- 
toursed  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to 
▼arious  businees,  financial,  and  agricultural 
enterprises  without  requiring  such  a  dis- 
claimer aflldavit;  and 


Whereas  the  act  seems  thus  to  single  out 
teachers  and  students  as  special  objects  of 
suspicion;  and 

Whereas  the  loyalty  of  students  and 
teachers  generally  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  University  of  Oregon 
Chapter  express  approval  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  national  office  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  (as  re- 
ported in  chapter  letter  No.  Vin,  of  No- 
vember 21,  1938)  in  protesting  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  reqxilrements;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  University  of  Oregon 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  request  the  Congress  so 
to  modify  the  existing  legislation  as  to  re- 
move the  offending  section;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  University  of  Oregon 
chapter  respectfully  request  the  administra- 
tion of  the  university  to  refuse  the  accept- 
ance and  administration  of  any  funds  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968 
unless  and  until  the  provision  requiring  a 
disclaimer  oath  in  the  form  stated  In  title 
X.  secUon  1001(f)(1)  of  the  NaUonal  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  has  been  deleted. 

Univxxsitt  or  Oamoif, 
Kugene.  Oreg.,  February  10, 195$. 
Hon.  EDrra  Orbxn, 
IJ.S.  House  o/  Repretentativee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mas.  GREnr:  The  National  Defense 
Act  spells  the  beginning  of  what  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  lon^  era  of  needed  participation 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  education.  It 
Is  of  great  importance  that  Congress  shall 
make  a  right  beginning.  The  beginning 
made  under  the  present  act  Insults  the  good 
faith  and  Intelligence  of  American  educators 
and  their  students. 

The  act  assiunes  that  we  do  not  realize 
that  the  ordinary  oath  of  loyalty  taken  by 
all  of  US,  from  the  inauguration  oath  of  the 
President  down,  binds  mm  to  reject  and  op- 
pose disloyalty  of  every  kind.  It  suggests 
that  we  do  not  know  fhe  meaning  of  good 
faith,  and  that  our  wits  are  not  of  common 
brightness. 

The  act  assumes  that  otir  want  of  under- 
standing comes  from  a  treason  virus  which 
infects  people  connected  with  higher  edu- 
cation and  leaves  other  people  alone.  If  this 
assumption  of  our  special  liableness  to  trea- 
son is  not  true,  why  are  we.  as  a  class,  re- 
quired to  sign  the  disclaimer  affidavit?  This 
Insult  to  our  profession  Is  disgusting. 

The  act  also  assumes  that  algnlng  the 
disclaimer  will  guarantee  the  signer's  loyalty. 
This  assumption  does  not  show  sound  judg- 
ment of  men.  There  are  men  who  may 
refuse  to  sign  becaxise  the  requirement  in- 
sults their  good  faith  and  intelligence,  pre- 
cisely the  men  most  likely  to  have  good  faith, 
conscience,  and  dignity  of  spirit.  Not  only 
may  individuals  refuse  to  al^n  but  entire 
Institutions  may  refuse.  In  fact,  the  Reed 
College  faculty  has  already  refused.  Thus 
the  very  aim  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  would  be  defeated.  The  Congress 
is  not  wise  to  put  such  men  and  institutions 
under  a  cloud. 

Would  the  act's  disclaimer  affidavit  pre- 
vent a  traitor  from  signing?  To  suppose 
that  is  to  mLcunderstand  the  traitor  mind, 
particularly  the  mind  of  a  traitor  in  whose 
philosophy  of  life  an  oath  in  the  name  of 
God  is  meaningless  becatise  he  believes  there 
is  no  God. 

"ntle  X.  section  1001(f)(1)  reOeots  •  cer- 
tain hysteria  with  which  our  country  has 
had  experience  In  the  past.  Once  upon  a 
time  it  was  called  know-nothingism.  In 
the  present  case  It  takes  the  form  of  suspi- 
cion agaltut  people  In  higher  education. 
Our  profession  Is  getting  a  taste  of  this  In 
other  countries  where,  under  dictatorships. 


higher  education  has  been  among  the  first 
casualties. 

Such  are  among  the  reasons  I  ask  you  to 
support  elforts  to  eliminate  the  disclaimer 
affidavit  from  the  National  Education  De- 
fense Act. 

Toiirs  faithfully, 

QunnrDS  Brbkn, 
Professor  of  History. 

UNivERsrrr  of  Oreoon, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Eugene,  Oreg..  February  11.  1959. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Orkcm, 
US.  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  CoNOREHewAw  Obebn:  The  de- 
partment heads  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Aru  at  their  meeting  last  week  requested 
that  I  write  to  you  to  ask  your  support  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  amendment  to  repeal  the 
negative  oath  requirement  of  the  National 
Defenae  Education  Act.  As  you  know,  the 
act  contains  two  provisions  respecting  the 
oath: 

1.  An  oath  (or  afllrmatlon)  of  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and 

2.  A  disclaimer  oath  that  asks  recipients 
of  loans  or  fellowships  to  declare  that  they 
"do  not  believe  In,  and  are  not  a  memt>er 
of  and  do  not  support  any  organization  that 
believes  in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
methods." 

It  Is  the  second  of  these  to  which  depart- 
ment heads  object  on  the  basis  that  the 
negative  oath  Is  wrong  in  principle,  that  it 
Is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  affirmative  oath 
carried  in  the  act.  and  that  it  sets  apart 
and  discriminates  against  a  small  segment 
of  American  people. 

May  I  add  that  earlier  in  the  week.  Dean 
Charles  T.  Duncan  and  I  jointly  offered  a 
resolution  to  the  faculty  in  suppwrt  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  Under  our  faculty 
provisions,  this  resolution  will  not  be  acted 
upon  until  it  has  been  reviewed  by  the  sen- 
ate and  Is  presented  to  the  facxUty  again  at 
Its  March  meeting. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  be  sympa- 
thetic with  our  problem  and  shall,  there- 
fore, greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  on  our 
behalf. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  D.  Clabk,  Dean. 

Ambrxcan  Civil  Libebtiks 

Union  of  Oreoon, 
Portland.  Oreg..  February  6,  1959. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbar  Mrs.  Orbkn  :  On  behalf  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  of  Oregon.  I  am  writing  to  vu-ge  you 
to  use  your  Influence  to  secure  the  deletion 
of  section  1001(f).  title  10,  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  disclaimer  oath  for  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  act.  These  Include  young 
people  seeking  loans,  fellowships,  and  grants 
and  many  teachers  and  consulting  experts 
Involved  in  foreign  language  institutes  and 
in  other  activities  authorized  by  the  act. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
for  a  long  time  opposed  such  negative  dis- 
claimer oaths  on  the  grounds  of  their  vague- 
ness and  the  presumption  of  unreliability 
which  attaches  to  those  individuals  and 
groups  selected  for  this  kind  of  treatment. 
Since  there  is  no  definition  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  proscribed  by  the  act  nor  of 
the  term  "support,"  It  becomes  most  dlffl- 
cult  for  an  individual  to  determine  whether 
he  is  in  a  position  to  subscribe  to  such  an 
oath.  Furthermore,  we  believe  It  most  tm- 
desirable  to  single  out  for  this  Invidious 
treatment  some  of  the  ablest  and  potentially 
most  valuable  citizens  of  our  country. 


At  a  time  when  public  opinion  Is  coming 
increasingly  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
higher  education.  It  seems  most  unfortunate 
that  this  kind  of  an  oath  should  be  required. 
The  history  of  such  oaths  Indicates  that 
they  do  not  achieve  their  stated  objective 
but  may  interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
valuable  goals  such  as  those  which  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  seeks  to  im- 
plement. We  trxist  that  you  will  use  yoxir 
best  efforts  to  seciire  the  removal  of  this 
obnozloiu  provision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JODAB  BlERMAN, 

Chairman. 

Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  February  6,  1959. 
Hon.  Edith  QtxtK, 

House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
House   Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  IiIaoam:  I  am  writing  for  the  faculty 
of  Oberlin  College  to  express  strong  opposi- 
tion to  title  X.  section  1001(f)(1)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  ol  1968, 
which  reads: 

"No  •  •  •  funds  •  •  •  shall  be  used  to 
make  pajrments  or  loans  to  any  Individual 
unless  such  Individual  (1)  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affidavit  that 
he  does  not  believe  in.  and  is  not  a  member 
of  and  does  not  support  any  organization 
that  believes  in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional methods." 

Our  opposition  is  not  directed  against  the 
oath  of  allegiance  [title  X,  sec.  1001(f)  (2)] 
which  the  act  includes,  but  only  to  the 
foregoing  quoted  provision  which  Is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  test  oath.  Such  test  oaths  have 
aroused  resistance  many  times  before  in  the 
coTirse  of  English  and  American  history.  An 
individual  is  compelled  to  make  a  statement 
disclaiming  objectionable  associations  and 
beliefs  in  order  to  gain  the  benefits  of  the 
program.  In  our  view  this  Is  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable. 

The  provision  of  the  oath  concerning  l>e- 
lief  is  ijarticularly  repugnant.  We  object  to 
the  notion  that  an  individual  should  be 
penalized  because  of  a  mental  state  where 
no  overt  act  has  occurred.  We  fall  to  see 
how  justice  can  be  done  in  any  proceeding 
to  enforce  this  provision  concerning  the  con- 
tent of  a  human  mind.  We  agree  heartily 
with  the  late  Justice  Jackson,  who  said: 

"Our  forefathers  found  the  evil  of  free 
thinking  more  to  be  endured  than  the  evils 
of  Inquest  or  suppression.  They  gave  the 
status  of  almost  absolute  individual  rights 
to  the  outward  means  of  expressing  belief. 
I  cannot  believe  they  left  open  a  way  tor 
legislation  to  embarrass  or  Impede  the  mere 
mental  processes  by  which  those  expressions 
of  belief  are  examined  and  formulated.  This 
is  not  only  because  individual  thinking 
presents  no  danger  to  society,  but  because 
thoughtful,  bold,  and  independent  minds 
are  essential  to  wise  and  consid«ed  self- 
government." 

Suspicion  directed  at  the  students  and 
teachers  in  our  colleges  and  unlve.-aities  is 
completely  unwarranted.  Their  under- 
standing of  and  devotion  to  freedom  and 
the  caiue  of  democracy  is  not  siu-passed  by 
any  other  group  in  our  society.  We  concur 
in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bentley  Glass,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  who  commented  on  the 
teet  oath  as  follows: 

"If  an  individual  refuses  to  sign,  he  raises 
a  suspicion  that  he  is  unworthy  of  public 
trust  or  benefit.  IT  be  signs,  he  endorses 
the  pertinency  of  the  general  avupieUm  about 
him  and  his  kind  which  U  embodied  in  the 
requirement." 

The  stand  now  taken  by  the  Oberlin 
faculty  agalntt  the  test  oath  in  the  1958 
act  Is  fully  in  accord  with  its  proudest  tradi- 


tions. In  1952  the  faculty  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  which  included  these 
statements  relevant  to  the  present  issues: 

"Times  of  crisis  present  sharp  challenges 
to  the  professed  values  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. At  such  times  it  Is  tempting  to 
measure  all  things  by  the  rough  standards 
of  unity,  loyalty,  and  orthodoxy.  The  in- 
evitable tendency  is  to  restrict  such  funda- 
mentals of  democracy  as  discussion  and  de- 
bate, and  even  to  make  divergence  of 
opinion  appear  dangerous. 

"The  Oberlin  College  faculty  regards  all 
forms  of  interference  with  Intellectual  free- 
dom, discriminatory  loyalty  oaths,  censor- 
ship, and  other  restrictions  on  free  speech 
and  thought  as  inimical  to  the  democratic 
way  of  life." 

In  view  of  the  objections  and  considera- 
tions stated  above,  we  earnestly  request  that 
the  test  oath  Incorporated  in  title  X.  section 
1001(f)(1)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  be  immediately  repealed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  M.  Lovx. 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Portland  Star  Collbok, 
Portland.  Oreg..  January  30.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Orexn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Edith:  I  should  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  one  aspect  of  the  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  passed  last  year.    The  oath  which 
has  l>een  a  requisite  part  is,  I  tlilnk,  both 
contradictory  and  unnecessary.     Under  title 
VI,   foreign  language  and   area  study  pro- 
grams, for  example,  teachers  who  might  be 
asked  to  come  from,  say.  Istanbul  or  Cairo, 
would  be  expected  to  take  an  oath  which 
might  easily  affect  their  citizenship  in  their 
native    lands,    and   such    men    and    women 
might  justifiably  be  as  bitterly  critical  of 
our  Government  for  making  such  a  require- 
ment as  we  would  be  were  we  required  to 
take  an  oath  before  teaching  in  some  for- 
eign university.     Indeed,  we  would  lose  our 
citizenship  by  taking  such  an  oath.    Sec- 
ondly, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
oath  required  is  negative.    No  public  ser- 
vant, I  think,  has  any  objection  to  making 
an  afllrmatlon;  but  I  would  suggest  that  a 
Communist   would    be    perfectly    willing    to 
subscribe  10  times  over  and  as  many  times 
in  one  day  to  such  an  oath  if  he  could  effect 
his  objective.     He  would  have  no  compunc- 
tions about  swearing  any  oath,  positive  or 
negative.    A    true    American    Is,    I    think, 
merely  Insulted  by  being  asked  to  swear  a 
negative  oath. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take  appro- 
priate action  regarding  this  one  aspect  of 
the  Education  Defense  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hott  C.  Fbanchebb, 

Chairman.  Division  of  Humanities. 

Rbsoltttion  Concerning  the  National  De- 
fense Act  or  1958,  Adopted  bt  the  Rebd 
CoLuxsE  Student  Council  on  Fbbruabt  2, 
1959 

Section  1001(f)  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  884,  passed  by  the 
85th  Congress,  provides  that  each  applicant 
for  educational  aid  under  the  act  must  file 
an  affidavit  proclaiming  that  he  "does  not 
believe  in,  and  Is  not  a  member  of  and  does 
not  support  any  organization  that  believes 
In,  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  UJB. 
Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods  and  has 
taken  or  subscribed  to  an  oath  or  alBrma- 
tlon  of  the  followtng  form:  I  do  eolcmnly 
swear  (or  alBrm)  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  Uws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  Its  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic." 
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The  iwoTlilon  of  •  loyalty  <mth  require- 
ment to  thie  act.  eepeclaUy  a  negaUve  oath 
■uch  as  the  aboTe,  le  contrary  to  American 
traditions  of  freedom  and  fair  play. 

The  oath  Is  vague.  It  requires  the  indl- 
Tldtwl  to  make,  upon  pain  of  perjuring  him- 
self, sweeptog  statements  about  his  beliefs 
and  associations;  and  to  disclaim  affiliation 
with  organisations  which  are  not  specified 
in  the  law. 

The  Mth  la  insulting.  Many  groups  in 
tho  Un^d  States  receive  Oovemment  eco- 
nomic rfd  without  having  to  sign  Kuch 
oaths;  the  oath  thus  carries  the  Implication 
that  th4M  is  something  about  students 
which  makes  them  particularly  subject  to 
disloyal  Inlhzences,  deelpte  the  fact  that 
some  of  America's  great  patriots  were  closely 
associated  with  the  academic  community. 

Principally,  h«>wever,  the  oath  is  a  re- 
striction on  freedom  of  belief  and  associa- 
tion. It  gives  Oovemment  aid  to  students, 
not  solely  on  the  groimds  of  their  need  and 
qualifications  for  such  aid.  but  also  on  the 
basis  of  the  organlaatlons  to  which  they 
belong  and  the  ideas  to  which  they  adhere. 
The  Government  has  thus  attempted  to  re- 
place the  longstanding  academic  tradition 
of  free  exchange  in  the  marketplace  of  Ideas 
with  a  program  in  which  the  Government 
dictates  what  ideas  shall  be  presented,  and 
by  whom.  Such  a  restriction  has  no  place 
to  a  governmental  system  based  on  freedom 
of  speech  and  thought. 

Therefore,  we,  the  Student  CouncU  of 
Reed  College,  resolve  oiir  oppoeltlon  to  the 
loyalty  o«th  provision  of  this  act,  and  urge 
that  It  ba  amended  to  remove  this  provision. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  has  addressed  him- 
self to,  among  other  things,  the  question 
of  expense  in  a  press  conference  state- 
ment Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  statement  by  Secretary  Flem- 
ming  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

In  response  to  an  inquiry.  Secretary 
Arthur  8.  Plemmtog  made  the  following 
statement : 

"The  Office  of  Education  is  developing 
regulations  and  i>rocedurea  for  administering 
tha  loyalty  oath  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  as  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  As  soon  as  these  regulations  and 
procedures  have  been  completed  they  wUl  be 
made  public. 

"I  would  like  to  make  three  points  regard- 
tog  this  provision. 

"1.  All  persons  involved  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  would  have  been  able  to  deny 
funds  to  persons  who  themselves  seek,  or 
who  belong  to  organisations  that  brieve  to 
or  teach,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  or  violence,  even  though  this  pro- 
vision had  never  been  inserted.  It  is  clear 
that  such  persons  are  not  entitled  to  and 
should  not  receive  funds  from  the  United 
States  Oovemment. 

"2.  Requiring  persons  who  receive  funds 
tinder  this  act  to  sign  an  affidavit  and  an 
oath  of  allegiance  will  not  uncover  any  per- 
sons who  themselves  seek  or  who  belong  to 
organisations  that  believe  in  or  teach  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  or 
violence.  Such  persons  have  no  scruples 
about  signing  such  an  affidavit  and  taking 
such  an  oath. 

"3.  The  tocluslon  of  this  requirement  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  wlU 
make  It  neoMsary  for  educators  and  students 
t3  go  through  a  procedure  that  results  to 
unnecessary  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
C  >vernment  without  making  a  contribution 
to  national  security." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  the  loyalty  oath 
provisions  of  the  Defense  Education  Act. 
aiul  for  that  matter,  all  of  the  negative 


disclaimer  requirements  with  which  we 
have  filled  our  statute  books  in  recent 
years,  a  basic  denial  of  the  American 
tradition.  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  drafted  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  to  whom  so  much  Up  service 
is  paid  these  days,  at  the  end  of  the  very 
last  article,  there  occur  these  words: 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  liefore- 
mentloned,  and  the  members  of  the  several 
State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  Judi- 
cial officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution; 
but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  quaUflcatlon  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  words 
do  not  expressly  disallow  such  test  oaths 
as  are  required  by  section  1001(f)(1). 
But  they  are  clear  evidence  of  the  hos- 
tility to  the  principle  of  the  test  oath 
which  was  a  vital  part  of  the  principles 
of  the  courageous  and  imaginative  men 
who  wrote  this  great  Constitution  of 
ours.  They  hated  and  despised  the  only 
test  oaths  with  which  they  were  famil- 
iar In  the  age  of  autocracy  in  which  they 
lived.  That  age  was  an  age  of  intoler- 
ance in  the  religious  field,  and  the  reli- 
gious orthodoxies  which  European  na- 
tions established  were  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  political  structure  of  the  nations 
involved.  The  test  oaths  were  designed 
to  eliminate  from  public  life  and  from  the 
benefits  of  citizenship  in  these  countries, 
not  only  adherents  of  other  religions 
than  the  locally  approved  one,  but  ad- 
herents of  the  tenets  of  toleration,  the 
possessors  of  thln-sldnned  consciences, 
as  well. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  bitterly 
the  lessons  which  they  thought  human- 
ity had  learned  during  the  age  of  reli- 
gious wars,  and  they  were  determined 
that  no  such  nonsense  would  plague  the 
country  they  had  founded  and  which 
they  loved. 

It  has  remained  for  our  time  to  revive 
the  principle  of  the  test  oath,  not  at- 
taching it  to  religion,  but  to  patriotism, 
an  equally  sacred  emotion,  and  one 
which,  like  religion,  is  too  fine  an  ex- 
pression of  man's  highest  aspirations  to 
be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  fears  of  the 
insecure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  love  my  coimtry-  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  were  I  a  private  citizen, 
not  seeking  a  public  office.  I  would  bit- 
terly resent  the  insinuation  by  any  leg- 
islator or  bureaucrat  that  my  loyalty 
was  questioned  and  that  I  should  purge 
myself  or  someone  else's  suspicion  by 
signing  an  oath.  An  oath,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Not  one,  but  two  oaths. 

We  have  heard  a  great  many  lectures 
on  this  floor,  read  much  in  the  public 
prints,  and  heard  much  in  private  dis- 
cussions in  recent  years  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  Communist  conspiracy.  Its 
objectives,  its  contempt  for  what  it 
terms  "bourgeois  morality,"  its  ruthless- 
ness,  all  these  things  have  been  exposed 
for  every  thinking  person  to  see.  And 
In  all  these  exposxires,  we  have  been 
again  and  again  reminded  that  the  Com- 
munist has  no  scruples  when  it  comes 
to  attaining  his  distorted  dreams  of  a 
proletarian  millenlimi.  He  is  bound  in 
conscience  by  no  oaths.  He  is  a  man 
who  places  his  cause  above  his  country, 


above  his  honor,  above  his  family.  How, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  believe  that 
such  oaths  as  are  contained  in  the  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  in  other  acts 
on  the  statute  books  would  be  for  one 
second  a  deterrent  to  any  Communist? 
It  is  not  the  Communist  who  refuses 
such  oaths,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the  dedi- 
cated American,  true  to  the  grand  oath 
which  Jefferson  swore,  and  by  which  we, 
his  spiritual  children,  are  still  bound — 
the  oath  of  eternal  hostility  to  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man. 
These  loyalty  oaths  are  meaningless,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  weapons  against  commun- 
ism. But  they  are  tragically  potent  as 
weapons  against  our  own  self-confl- 
dence.  as  attacks  upon  our  devotion  to 
freedom,  as  stresses  and  strains  on  the 
ancient  belief  of  free  men  that  men 
shall  be  held  accountable  to  society 
for  their  actions,  and  to  Ood  alone  for 
their  thoughts. 

Realizing  this,  scholars  and  students 
throughout  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
have  protested  against  the  imposition 
of  these  futile  and  un-American  oaths. 

In  my  own  district,  a  great  college. 
Reed  College,  has  refused  pointblank  to 
participate  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  programs  as  long  as  these 
oath  requirements  are  retained.  At  least 
six  other  distinguished  American  coir 
leges  have  refused  to  pai-ticipate,  or  have 
withdrawn  their  applications  for  partici- 
pation under  the  act.  These  American 
colleges  have  not  been  afraid  to  risk 
criticism  and  have  been  willing  to  put 
principle  ahead  of  monetary  considera- 
tions. This  honor  roll  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  outstanding  educational  institu- 
tions of  our  time. 

Listen  to  these  names.  They  are  the 
names  of  centers  of  courage  and  devotion 
to  real  Americanism,  as  well  as  centers 
of  Intellectual  actlvMy:  Brjm  Mawr  Col- 
lege, Swarthmore  College.  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Reed  College.  Haverford  College. 
Wilmington  College  In  Ohio,  and  Oouch- 
er  College.  Other  universities  and  col- 
leges have  expressed  real  concern,  but 
have  not  yet  actually  refused. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  desperately 
needs  the  brainpower  and  the  imagina- 
tive devotion  to  the  search  for  truth  that 
characterizes  these  colleges,  their  dis- 
tinguished faculties  and  their  alumni 
everywhere.  It  needs  these  things  far 
more  than  it  needs  further  accumula- 
tions of  meaningless  flies  of  loyalty 
oaths. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  Include 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  distinguished  president  of 
Reed,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Sullivan,  coocem- 
ing  the  intellectual  contributions  which 
Reed  College  has  made  to  the  Nation: 

In  the  early  years  of  this  decade  Robert 
H.  Knapp  and  H.  B.  Goodrich  undertook  a 
very  careful  survey  of  American  colleges 
and  their  records  In  producing  scientists  of 
distinction.  Their  findings  were  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  In  1963 
in  the  volume  "Origins  of  American  Scien- 
tists."   They  wrote  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  record  of  Reed  College  in  the  pro- 
duction of  scientists  is  altogether  remark- 
able. Its  index  for  the  year  1824-34  shows 
Reed's  composite  rate  of  production  to  have 
been  13a  male  scientists  per  1.000  male  grad- 
uates: its  index  for  the  period  1930-41  •  •  • 
was  98  scientists  per  1,000  graduates.  •  •  * 
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Reed  undonbtadly  ranks  flnt  ia  the  produc- 
tion of  sdentlats  for  both  periods  among 
au  American  InstitutlonB.  Its  eloaest  rival 
for  the  earUer  ptrloA  had  a  rate  of  pro- 
duction only  half  that  of  Reed.  A  furttier 
examination  of  Reed's  record  reveals  that 
this  extraordinary  effectiveneas  arises  from 
the  superior  performance  of  aU  departments 
to  the  institution  rather  than  from  excep- 
tional acnievenaents  by  one  or  two.  Of  the 
five  science  departments  matotalned,  three 
rank  first  to  the  Nation  to  their  respective 
fields,  and  the  remaining  two  rank  among 
the  first  eight. 

Of  the  12  Rhodes  scholars  produced  by 
this  smaU  institution  between  1936  and 
1940.  10  had  concentrated  in  1  of  the  social 
sciences,  and  only  1  in  a  natural  science. 
We  must  recognize  from  this  and  other  evi- 
dence that  Reed's  claim  to  distinction  U 
generallaed.  not  conltoed  to  the  sciences 
alone." 

In  19S3  a  further  study  was  published  by 
Robert  EL  Knapp  and  Joseph  J.  Oreen- 
baum,  "The  Younger  American  Scholar: 
His  Collegiate  Orlgtos."  A  more  recent 
chronological  period,  the  origins  of  younger 
scholars,  and  all  fields  of  major  study  were 
scrutinized.  A  male  Index  of  collegiate  pro- 
ductivity was  developed,  and  on  this  Reed 
CoUege  was  ranked  second  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

Similar  indexes  were  provided  separately 
for  the  three  broad  areas  of  study:  science, 
social  science,  hiunanltles.  Only  two  col- 
leges were  listed  among  the  first  10  to  aU 
8  areas,  and  Reed  CoUege  was  1  of  these. 

Comparable  findings  and  conclusions  ha*v 
been  presented  in  other  studies.  Moreover. 
Reed  graduates  are  continuing  to  be  awarded 
national  and  international  fellowships  foe 
graduate  and  professional  study  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  institution. 
The  graduating  class  of  1987,  with  09  mem- 
bers, received  40  awards  for  conttouatlon 
at  their  studies.     These   Included: 

On*  Rhodes  scholarship. 

One  four -year  fellowship  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

One  Social  Science  Researcb  OouncU  fel- 
lowship. 

Two  National  Science  Foundation  fellow- 
ships. 

Two  Pulbrlght  feUowshlpe. 

Six  Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships. 

Thirteen  members  of  that  class  planned 
to  enter  medical  school  in  the  'all  of  1967, 
and  48  were  planning  to  continue  In  graduate 
schools  of  arts  and  science  (38  of  them  with 
national  or  Institutional  fellowships  and 
asslstantshlps).  Ten  more  planned  to  take 
scientific  positions  immediately  after  coUege. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  my  position  on  this  issue  is  not  one 
which  is  precisely  unanimous  In  the 
House.  I  am  sure,  as  one  Member 
warned  me  when  I  sought  to  discuss  this 
Issue,  that  there  will  be  quite  a  fight  if 
this  bill  is  reported  and  debated.  A  few 
of  my  constituents  have  written  letters 
In  opposition  to  my  position  on  this  bill. 

Recently  I  did  receive  one  letter  which 
planted  some  seeds  of  doubt  in  my  mind. 
The  letter  said.  In  effect,  we  have  to 
show  these  college  "perfessors"  that  they 
aren't  anything  special  and  that  they 
are  going  to  be  treated  Just  like  every- 
body else.  "Just  like  everybody  else,"  Mr. 
Speaker.  Well,  there  is  more  than  one 
way  to  treat  college  professors  "Just  like 
everybody  else."  We  could  repeal  this 
discriminatory  and  nearly  unique  loyalty 
oath  provision  smd  assume  that  college 
professors,  like  bankers,  dentists,  hod 
carriers,  and  farmers,  are  loyal,  until 
we  at  least  have  some  evklence  to  ttie 
contrary.  But  that  might  be  too  direct 
an  approach.   There  has  occurred  to  me 
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Miother  method  of  treatihg  teachers  as 
we  treat  other  peoide  and.  at  the  same 
time,  utilizing  the  oath  tedinique,  if  we 
oonUnue  to  have  confidence  In  it,  as  a 
weapon  against  other  forms  of  anti- 
•odal  behavior. 

I  have  prepared  a  number  of  bills.  M^ 
Bfieaker,  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
bef  oi-e  introducing  them.  Tbiey  are  not 
yet  in  bill  form,  since  my  legal  advisers 
are  finding  certain  difficulties.  Yet  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
them  and  to  hear  from  my  colleagues 
such  suggestions  as  they  may  have  to 
further  utilize  the  shining  sword  of  the 
oath  as  a  weapon  against  the  ills  that 
beset  our  society. 

The  first  of  these  bills,  and  one  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  treating  teach- 
ers as  we  treat  other  people  is  a  bill  re- 
quiring every  person  who  receives  any 
payment  or  loan  from  the  United  States, 
or  makes  any  payment  to  the  United 
States,  to  file  with  whatever  agency  may 
be  concerned,  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  he  does  not  believe  in.  or  belong  to 
or  support  any  organisBtioQ  which  be- 
lieves in  the  right  to  advocate  or  teach 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  alteration  of  the  Constitution 
by  illegal  or  unconstitutional  means. 
Each  such  person  should  also  swear  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  or  support  any 
organization  based  upon  blood  descent 
from  any  person  who  advocated  or  en- 
gaged in  attempts  to  overthrow  or  alter 
any  established  Oovemment  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence. 

Then  we  could  have  a  special  fire  pre- 
vention oath  to  be  sworn  to  by  aU  U.S. 
Forest  Service  onployees.  denjring  mem- 
bership in  any  organization  which  ad- 
vocates arson. 

The  newest  contributions  of  science 
also  offer  a  field  for  expansion  of  the 
oath  principle  which  we  have  never  be- 
gun to  exploit.  Naturally,  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  new  National  Astronautics 
and  Space  Agency  will  be  required  to 
take  the  usual  plenitude  of  loyalty 
oaths  and  disloyalty  disclaimers.  But. 
Mr.  Speaker,  think  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances. Men  will  soon  be  sent  into 
outer  space  and,  in  all  probability,  out- 
side of  the  Earth's  atmosphere.  Would 
it  not  be  the  better  part  of  valor  to  re- 
quire an  oath  from  each  of  these  return- 
ing space  voyagers  that  they  have  not 
become  associated  with  unterrestrial 
organizations,  and  that  they  have  not 
become  infected  with  any  Martian. 
Lunar,  or  other  imearthly  ideologies? 
While  we  are  at  it,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  require  such  intrepid  spacemen  to 
sign  oaths  before  going  up,  to  the  effect 
that  they  promise  to  come  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  rest  content 
with  oaths  simply  guaranteeing  the  law- 
abiding  character  of  our  citizenry.  Let 
us  fortify  their  sincerity  as  well,  with  a 
aeries  of  sincerity  oaths,  designed  to 
cover  as  large  a  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion as  possible. 

Our  farmers  have  been  berated  from 
every  direction  for  accepting  the  farm 
subsidies  whi(^  the  Congress  has  voted 
for  them,  m  addlUon  to  the  disclaimer 
and  loyalty  oaths,  let  us  require  then  to 
sign  an  affadavit  that  they  sincerely  need 
the  payments  which  they  are  receiving. 


and  that  their  xeeepftian  of  aoch  pay- 
ments is  sincerdy  din  ^aaptns.  not  only 
with  the  ieCtR-  of  the  law.  but  wftix  tts 
9irit  and  Intent  as  well. 

To  tidy  up  the  whole  business,  let  us 
enact  three  other  bills.  The  first  would 
be  required  of  all  executive  officials  ap- 
pearing before  any  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  Sul}committee  hearings,  and 
would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  sums 
they  sincerely  say  their  agency  needs 
are  sincerely  supported  as  adequate  and 
as  necessary,  both  by  the  agency  and 
by  the  Budget  Bureau,  that  new  guard- 
ian against  administrative  heterodoicy. 

Let  us  require  veterans  to  sign  loyalty 
oaths  before  receiving  any  VA  payments. 
Some  do-gooders  might  suggest  that 
veterans,  especially  tJiose  who  have  been 
disabled  in  their  country's  servioe,  have 
given  ample  proof  of  their  loyalty.  I 
personally  think  this  is  true  beyond  any 
doubt.    Let  us.  above  all,  be  sure. 

My  last  bill  is  giving  my  legal  counsel 
the  greatest  amount  of  trouble,  but  it 
is  worth  it.  It  is  an  oath  to  be  taken 
by  everyone  who,  under  any  statute 
must  take  any  sort  of  oath,  and  this  new 
oath  would  provide  that  tiie  prevtooi 
oath  was  taken  in  good  faith.  My  legal 
advisers  are  having  a  bit  of  trouble 
devising  the  language  whi^  would  make 
perfectly  clear  that  a  subeequent  oath 
must  be  taken  as  to  the  aoeuracy  of  the 
preceding  oath.  Thus  far.  they  have 
language  which  still  leaves  one  final 
oath  iinsupported  by  a  further  oatii.  If 
my  legal  advisers  are  equal  to  the  tad:, 
however,  I  hope  eventuiilly  to  introduoa 
a  bin  which  win  require  a  literally  end- 
less cycle  of  oaths,  each  one  guaran- 
teeing to  the  public  and  the  ageooy 
which  has  custody  of  these  oaths  that 
the  previous  one  was  true.  It  may  re- 
quire money  to  administer,  to  file,  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  store  these  oaths,  but 
Mr.  Speaker,  Just  think  how  safe  we  will 
be  when  everyone  has  begim  to  sign 
them. 

And  in  this  matter  of  expense,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  preparing  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  ot  $6  bilUon 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  personnel,  print- 
ing equipment,  and  storage  of  these  new 
oaths.  But  I  would  hasten  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  this  appropriation  will 
not  unbalance  the  budget.  If  this  entire 
package  of  oath  bills  is  accepted  we  can. 
after  all,  reduce  the  budget  by  far  more 
than  this  program  will  cost.  We  can 
save  vast  amounts  ot  money  and  serv- 
ices now  rendered  by  the  United  States 
to  farmers,  publishers,  veterans,  forest 
rangers,  spacemen,  and  other  people  who 
fail  to  ccnnplete  the  cleverly  endless  cycle 
of  oaths  which  the  proposed  legislation 
requires.  We  can  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  have  a  self -financing  program,  but 
also  achieve  the  perfect  safety  that  a 
paper  curtain  of  oaths  can  best  iirovide 
for  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  affidavit. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gc  ntlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  will  not  find 
it  necessary  to  rewrite  all  the  Federal 
statutes  in  OTder  to  get  arane  action. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Education  c€ 
which  I  tiappen  to  be  chairman  and  the 
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second  Subcommittee  cm  Education  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is 
ehuinnan  have  plans  for  an  executive 
Mssicm  of  the  two  committees  to  consider 
the  possibili^  <rf  offering  some  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Education  Act  which 
was  passed  by  the  85th  Congress,  and  I 
am  sure  that  in  that  event  we  will  give 
careful  oonsidntitlon  to  your  proposal 
and  your  legislation  and  the  poceibillties 
are  that  the  gentlewoman  may  be  invited 
to  come  in  and  deliver  this  oration  again. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
colleague  frcxn  West  Virginia,  especially 
as  chairman  of  that  very  important 
committee.  He  has  shown  wonderful 
leadership  in  the  Congress  over  the  years 
in  regard  to  educational  matters.  No 
one  has  shown  a  greater  grasp  of  the 
needs  and  the  potential  of  the  Nation's 
educational  system. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad 
to  srield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  for  her  very  fine  and  able  pres- 
entation. I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  position  the  gentlewoman  has 
taken  and  I  want  to  assure  her  that  I 
will  support  H.R.  4066. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman has  reduced  this  question  of 
oaths  to  a  ridiculous  absurdity  and  she 
has  done  so  very  logically.  If  you  sup- 
port the  provisions  in  this  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  require  the  teachers  to  take 
an  oath,  you  must  then  carry  it  to  the 
extreme  that  the  gentlewoman  has  sug- 
gested. And  like  the  gentlewoman,  I  re- 
sent very  much  the  inference  in  the 
clause  that  our  school  people  need  dis- 
cipline and  that  they  are  less  loyal  to 
this  country  than  other  people.  On  the 
contrary,  a  lifetime  experience  with  our 
school  people  convinces  me  y^at  our 
universities  and  our  colleges  ai^^urser- 
les  of  principle  and  honor.  There  is 
little.  If  any.  graft  there.  They  are 
wonderful  Americans.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  exceptions,  but  that  cannot 
be  handled  through  shotgim  oaths.  I 
also  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  who  is 
a  fine  champion  of  education  and  whom 
I  admire  when  he  says  that  his  com- 
mittee is  going  to  give  consideration,  to 
the  cause  of  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Utah.  It  has  always 
been  one  of  my  regrets  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  scholar  does  not 
serve  on  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  take  the  floor  to 
disagree  with  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  this  afternoon,  especially  my 


friend  the  gentleman  from  Utah  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  charming  Member  of  the 
House  who  now  has  the  floor  [Mrs. 
Gbxxh]  .  However,  I  am  not  Just  sure  as 
to  where  the  gentlewoman  started  to  be 
facetious  in  her  speech  and  where  she 
was  serious.  Thinking  over  what  I  \m- 
derstood  her  to  say,  at  first  it  all  seemed 
very  logical  and  clear  to  her  that  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  required  to  take  a  loyalty  oath, 
and  yet  she  thought  that  we  were  being 
inconsistent  or  not  being  entirely  fair 
and  realistic  in  requiring  a  schoolteacher 
to  take  a  loyalty  oath.  Now,  what  is  the 
distinction?  Certainly  an  employee  in 
the  gentlewoman's  office,  for  instance,  is 
indirectly  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
more  of  an  unfair  requirement  for  that 
employee  to  take  a  loyalty  oath  than 
the  employee  of  her  local  school  board 
who  is  teaching  the  children  of  her  own 
community.  Can  there  ever  be  a  more 
sensitive  area  in  America  than  the  ques- 
tion of  what  ideology  or  what  philosophy 
might  be  advanced  to  the  children  in  a 
classroom?  What  Is  the  distinction?  I 
want  to  pinpoint  my  question  which  is— 
What  is  the  distinction? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  regret  first 
of  all  that  the  gentleman  did  not  know 
where  I  ended  the  serious  part  of  my 
speech  and  where  I  started  the  facetious 
part  because,  franltly.  though  I  may  have 
spoken  in  facetious  terms,  I  am  serious 
about  it  alL  If  you  are  going  to  require  a 
loyalty  oath  of  teachers  then  I  think  you 
should  expand  it  to  require  loyalty  oaths 
of  other  people. 

You  ask  whether  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  people  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll talcing  an  oath  and  a  teacher.  I 
think  there  is  a  difference.  A  person 
who  is  worldng  for  the  Government  has 
the  employee-to-employer  relation  to 
the  Government;  the  student,  the  vet- 
eran, the  farmer — even  when  receiving 
money  from  the  Government  imder  an 
act  of  Congress — has  the  status  of  citi- 
zen boss  in  relation  to  the  Government — 
not  employee.  I  might  also  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  no  oath  will  ever  defend 
us  against  any  Communist.  A  Commu- 
nist would  not  hesitate  to  sign  it  for 
one  moment. 

I  would  submit  that  what  we  need  is 
free  men  in  this  country;  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  faith  in  freedom.  There 
can  be  no  better  way  to  defend  this 
country  than  to  rely  on  Its  own  inherent 
sup)eriority  to  communism.  That  Is  our 
greatest  hope,  not  a  meaningless  paper 
oath.  

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and  also 
compliment  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon most  highly  on  what  she  has  had  to 
say. 

As  a  career  employee  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  many 
years  back  I  was  required  to  take  an 
oath  of  this  natiu-e  which  at  the  time 
I  resented  very  much.  At  the  time  I 
made  a  written  protest,  I  was  one  of  two 
in  my  region,  the  Northeastern  Region. 
I  still  do  not  believe  that  it  was  sensible. 


I  still  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
reason  to  have  it,  and  I  can  tell  you  the 
effect:  Because  I  objected,  and  was  only 
one  of  two  to  do  so  in  writing:  because 
I  followed  my  own  conscience  in  object- 
ing to  it,  perhaps  I  displeased  some  of  the 
administrators  who  were  my  superiors. 
Some  of  my  superiors  doubtless  thought 
that  I  was  kind  of  an  "odd  ball."  I  do 
not  think  I  was  an  "odd  ball."  I  do  not 
think  there  was  a  need  for  that  oath  for 
Government  service  or  for  schoolteach- 
ers or  for  anything  else. 

If  we  in  this  country  cannot  depend 
on  the  people  of  this  country  and  on 
our  way  of  doing  many  things,  then 
we  caiuiot  depend  on  anjrthlng.  Are 
we  now  going  to  inject  this  aspect  of  a 
police  state?  Are  we  going  to  follow  this 
path  to  the  Gestapo?  That  is  the  way 
we  are  headed,  and  it  is  about  time  we 
realized  it.  We  talk  about  these  im- 
American  theories  we  are  fighting.  It 
seems  to  me  this  loyalty  oath  is  Just 
about  as  im-American  as  anything  we 
have,  and  as  long  as  I  am  here  in  this 
Congress  I  am  going  to  protest  against 
such  things  because  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  wrong,  not  only  partly  wrong, 
but  completely  wrong. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  if  he 
knows  of  any  individual  or  any  organ- 
ization which  has  ever  made  a  study 
of  communism  which  has  ever  come  out 
with  a  report  that  an  oath  is  a  suc- 
cessful— an  effective  device  against 
Communists  or  against  communism  in 
general? 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  do  not  see  how  It 
could  be,  for  if  they  are  as  dishonest 
as  they  are  said  to  be.  what  does  an 
oath  matter?  It  is  only  to  a  man  who 
has  a  conscience  or  belief  in  himself 
that  an  oath  means  anything. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  believe  we  got  off  the 
subject  Just  a  little.  I  was  not  advo- 
cating that  the  taking  of  an  oath  be 
required  in  any  or  all  of  those  situa- 
tions; my  question  was  what  was  the 
distinction?  I  woiild  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  if  he 
would  follow  his  reasoning  a  little  fur- 
ther, would  he  support  the  resolution 
that  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
terminate  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  would  follow  the  logic  of  my  re- 
marks a  little  further,  would  he  advocate 
an  oath  for  teachers  and  professors,  and 
then  would  he  also  require  an  oath  for 
applicants  for  farm  subsidy,  for  veter- 
ans or  from  anyone  who  receives  other 
types  of  benefits? 

Mr.  AVERY.  There  is  not  ansrthing 
wrong  with  It  along  the  lines  we  are  talk- 
ing about  if  it  would  strengthen  na- 
tional security. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  a  pa- 
per curtain  of  oaths  really  strengthen  our 
national  seciu-lty?  If  so.  shall  we  have 
several?  First  you  have  an  oath  of  affir- 
mation, an  affirmative  oath;  then  the 
oath  we  have  Just  talked  about  Is  the  neg- 
ative disclaimer.     Should  that  be  re- 
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quired  of  teachers,  professors,  and  schol- 
ars? Many  of  the  universities  of  the 
country  have  objected  to  it  very  strongly. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Not  If  it  is  the  conven- 
tional disclaimer  oath.  If  we  are  to  be 
consistent  about  this.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  then 
would  she  suggest  that  we  lift  the  lojralty 
oath  requirement  of  our  own  employees? 
We  should  be  consistent  about  it  either 
way.  

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  trying, 
sir,  to  be  consistent  by  saying  that  if  we 
now  require  disclaimer  oaths  for  teach- 
ers, for  students,  then  we  must  be  con- 
sistent and  require  that  same  oath  from 
applicants  for  veterans'  pensions,  for 
farmers,  for  space  Jockeys,  and  so  on. 

That  is  the  very  thing  I  am  pointing 
out. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  v;ill  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  present  a  Uttle  different  point  of 
view  for  the  record  perhaps.  I  find  the 
gentlewoman's  speech  most  interesting 
and  I  know  there  is  no  more  conscien- 
tious Member  of  the  House.  But  I  say, 
with  due  respect,  that  to  my  way  of 
thinking  this  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  her  that  the 
oath  accomplishes  very  little;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  beyond  me  to  understood 
how  any  loyal  American  can  object  to 
swearing  that  he  is  a  loyal  American  and 
does  not  advocate  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  our  form  of  government. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  We  are  ob- 
jecting to  the  series  of  oaths.  We  re- 
quire them  to  sign  one  oath  that  they  will 
uphold  the  Constitution,  then  we  require 
them  to  sign  a  second  oath.  Then 
should  we  not  require  a  third  oath  that 
they  meant  what  they  ^id  in  the  preced- 
ing oath  and  the  oath  preceding  that? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
carrying  it  to  an  extreme.  Many  ex- 
amples the  gentlewoman  gave  are  inter- 
esting. I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  it 
would  add  an  awful  lot  of  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to 
avoid  that.  But  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  object  to  signing  such  an  oath. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oreijon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  first 
want  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
on  a  very  beautifully  constructed  argu- 
ment, and  I  hoF>e  she  will  present  it  be- 
fore the  various  committees  and  that  she 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  present  it 
before  the  fxill  House  at  the  time  the  bill 
comes  on  for  consideration,  because  I 
believe  It  is  worthy  of  tlie  attention  of 
this  body. 

I  should  like  to  offer  one  shred  of  evi- 
dence, and  refer  to  an  miaois  case  where 
an  oath  was  required.  After  some  time 
they  found  one  Janitor  who  refused  to 
sign  the  oath.  He  said  very  simply  that 
when  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  some  40  years  earlier  he  had  taken 
the  oath  of  citizenship  and  he  did  not 
thereafter  wish  his  loyalty  to  be  brought 
into  question.  So  he  resigned  from  the 
school  system.    "Hiat  Is  the  kind  of  per- 


son who  li  proud  of  his  own  integrltj, 
his  own  humanity,  his  own  Americanism, 
and  he  resents  the  suggestion.  This  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly.  About 
all  It  can  do  is  have  the  most  conscien- 
tious take  the  oath,  but  it  will  never 
catch  a  thief. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  usual  very  ezeeUait 
contribution. 


TRIBUTE    TO    HON.    FRED 
SCHWENGEL 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixoxl  Is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  45th  Club  of  Congrress  have 
asked  me  to  request  this  time  tor  two 
purposes.  The  first  one  is  to  show  the 
appreciation  of  the  group  to  the  com- 
mittee that  conducted  our  most  inspira- 
tional Lincoln  Day  program,  and  the 
second  Is  to  fortify  the  move  that  is  now 
on  foot  to  appoint  a  cent^inial  com- 
mission commemorating  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land  grant  colleges  and  imiversities. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL]  is  here,  I  would  like  him 
to  stand,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mack],  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BaATl,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]  . 
We  extend  to  this  committee  our  con- 
gratulations and  our  sincerest  thanks 
for  a  wonderful  Job  well  done. 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  briefly 
present  information  on  the  splendid 
leadership  of  Congressman  Schwengel, 
of  Iowa,  current  president  of  the  Lin- 
coln Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  has  for  more  tlian  2  years  been  a 
leader  in  developing  the  Lincoln  Sesqui- 
centennial. 

The  Lincoln  Group  has  for  more  than 
25  years  been  a  continuing  nonpolitical 
organization  devoted  to  honoring  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  to  promoting  the  great 
American  ideals  exemplified  by  his  life. 
It  Is  composed  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
most  eminent  Lincoln  authors  and 
scholars,  as  well  as  of  people  with  a 
general  interest  in  Lincoln's  Ufe  axid 
achievements.  In  addition  to  Congress- 
man Schwengel,  a  number  of  other 
patriotic  Americans  have  become  per- 
manently identified  with  the  group's 
Lincoln  tradition  and  activities.  Among 
these  individuals  is  Bruce  Caton,  popu- 
lar historian-author  of  "A  Stillness  at 
Appomattox"  and  editor  of  American 
Heritage  magazine;  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
m,  grandson  of  the  famous  Union  gen- 
eral and  who  later  became  President; 
Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  author  of 
many  publications  dealing  with  the  Lin- 
coln history;  Dr.  William  H.  Townsend. 
Kentucky  Lincoln  authority  and  now 
chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Lincoln  Ses- 
quicentennial;  Hon.  George  A.  Don- 
dero.  for  many  years  Congressman 
from  Michigan  and  who  is  a  Lincoln  en- 
thusiast; and  Miss  Josephine  Cobb. 
Chief  of  the  Still  Plctme  Branch  of  the 
National  Archives,  an  authority  on 
Bra^  and  Civil  War  photography. 


It  was  In  Congressman  SchwxhcklIb 
office  on  the  evening  of  April  10,  1957. 
that  the  local  Lincoln  group  decided  to 
sponsor  the  creati(m  by  the  Congress  of 
a  Federal  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mission A  committee  was  appointed  at 
that  time,  and  it  became  the  nucleus  or- 
ganization which  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  legislation  which  led  to  the 
Ktablishment  of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission. 

Among  those  who  had  Jc^ed  in  spon- 
soring the  creation  of  the  National  Com- 
mission in  Uie  House  of  Representatives 
were,  in  addition  to  Congressman 
Schwengel,  Represmtattves  Peter  F. 
Mack,  Jr.,  Leo  E.  Allen,  of  Illinois;  F.  Jay 
Nimtz,  of  Indiana;  Hugh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Winfleld  K.  Denton,  of  Indiana; 
and  William  O.  Bray,  of  Indiana.  F'or 
the  same  purpose,  a  Sanate  legislation 
was  introduced  by  Senator  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  of  Kentucky.  Joined  by  Sen- 
ator Thruston  B.  Morton,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Everett  M.  Dirksen  and  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart  and  William  K  Jenner.  of  Indiana. 

Congressman  Schwengel  was  also  an 
important  instrument  in  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission. He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
that  Commission  by  House  Speaker  Sak 
RAYBinuf.  Tliroughout  all  of  these  legis- 
lative moves  and  accomt^iishments,  he 
has  steadfastly  and  continuously  sup- 
ported the  development  of  Lincoln  group 
and  Lincoln  sesquicentennial  objectives. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Lincoln  Commission,  which  law — 
House  Joint  Resolution  351 — was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  September  2. 
1957,  the  President  did  issue  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  1958,  a  ixociamation  which  in 
part  reads  as  follows: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  accordance  with  the  pxirpofes  of  the  Con- 
gress, do  hereby  caU  upon  all  agencies  and 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  upon  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  and  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  observe  the  year  1959  as  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Year,  and 
throughout  this  period — and  especially  dur- 
ing the  week  February  5  to  12 — to  do  honor 
to  Lincoln's  memory  by  appropriate  activi- 
ties and  ceremonies,  by  a  restudy  of  his  Ufe 
and  his  spoken  and  written  words,  and  by 
personal  rededication  to  the  principles  of 
citizenship  and  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment for  which  he  gave  the  last  fuU  meas- 
ure of  devotion. 

As  the  fall  of  1958  approached,  Con- 
grssman  Schwengel  tmselfishly  g&vc  of 
his  time,  devotion,  and  substance  to  the 
organization  of  a  program  to  signifi- 
cantly recall  the  greatness  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  organised,  was  mas- 
ter of  cerwnonies  at,  and  otherwise  led 
the  Nation  in  the  successful  arrange- 
ment of  the  national  Lincoln  sesquicen- 
tennial dinner  held  in  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  on  the  evening  of  February 
11,  1959.  The  following  day  a  historic 
Joint  session  of  Congress  was  held  in  this 
very  Chamber,  which  had  been  arranged 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congress- 
man ScHWEWCEL.  The  main  address  at 
the  dinner  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Richard 
S.  Emrich,  S2JL,   bishop  of    Michigan. 
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President  Elsenhower  favored  the  distin- 
guished nonpartisan  gatherins  by  mak- 
ing a  few  remarks,  and  among  the  other 
dignitaries  at  the  head  table  on  the  dlas 
were  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon; 
Mr.  Victor  M.  Blrely;  Hon.  Prank 
Church,  of  Idaho:  Hon.  John  Sher- 
man Co<q;>er.  Chairman  of  the  Lincoln 
Sesqulcentennlal  Commission ;  Rev. 
Frederick  B.  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S. 
Senate;  Rev.  George  M.  Docherty,  pas- 
tor of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  which  Lincoln  attended; 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  HI;  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman.  tormer  Ambassadress  to  Nor- 
way; and  Mr.  Melvln  D.  Hildreth,  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Many  news  reports  were  released 
which  in  some  detail  described  the  ad- 
dress of  Bishop  Emrlch  at  the  historical 
dinner.  Among  those  releases  was  an 
article  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 12, 1959,  as  follows: 

IMM,  PBXX.ATK  LaTTD  XiINCOUf 

(By  Harry  Oabbett) 

Worldwide  celebration  of  this  150th  annl- 
Tcnary  year  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  got 
underway  ceremonially  here  last  night  with 
national  and  international  leaders  attending 
a  Lincoln  dinner  in  the  Statler  Hotel. 

Guests  were  treated  to  a  varied  program 
which  Included  President  Elsenhower's  brief 
rteum6  of  the  homage  statesman  the  world 
over  have  paid  the  Civil  War  President,  and 
an  address  by  the  Right  Reverend  Richard 
8.  M.  Kmiich,  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Michigan. 

The  President  cited  among  the  interna- 
tional marks  of  resi}ect  for  Lincoln  a  New 
Delhi  miueiun  in  his  honor;  Tolstoy's  de- 
scription of  Lincoln  as  the  only  giant  among 
world  statesmen;  Sun  Yat-sen's  recourse  to 
the  Oettysburg  Address  for  his  three  basic 
principles  of  government,  and  Prime  Minister 
Nehru's    personal    attachment    to    Lincoln's 

memory. 

He  cited  among  Lincoln's  words  having 
applicability  today: 

"The  tendency  to  undue  expansion  Is  un- 
questionably the  chief  difficulty.  How  to  do 
•ometlilng  and  still  not  do  too  much,  is  the 
question.  *  *  *  I  would  not  borrow  money. 

I  am  aciilnst  an  overwhelming,  crushing  aya- 
tem.  Suppose  that  at  each  session  Congress 
shall  first  determine  how  much  money  can, 
for  that  year,  be  spared  for  Improvements; 
then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  imixtr- 
tant  objects." 

The  words  were  taken  from  a  Lincoln 
speech  in  the  House  June  20,  1848,  on  Inter- 
nal improvements. 

Bishop  Kmrlch  choee  for  his  theme  "Lin- 
coln and  the  Judgments  of  the  Almighty." 

He  opened  with  a  plea  to  sesqulcentennlal 
year  Lincoln  orators  to  speak  not  on  Lin- 
coln generally,  but  on  some  aspect  of  his 
great  and  mysterious  person.  Let  them  drill 
*  *  *  into  a  small  surface,  and  bring  up 
the  riehes  beneath. 

nis  small  surface  Into  which  the  cleric 
drilled  appears  toward  the  close  of  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  in  which  the 
Great  Bnandpator  jn'oclaimed: 

"If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery 
Is  one  of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  His  appointed 
time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war.  aa  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
Offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departiu-e  from  those  divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  In  a  Uvlng  Qod  always  ascribe 
to  Him. 

"Fondly  do  we  hope— fervently  do  we 
pray— that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 


speedily  pass  away.  Tet.  If  Ood  wills  that 
It  continue  until  all  the  wealth  pUed  by  the 
bondsman's  250  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
by  the  sword,  as  was  said  3,000  years  ago, 
so  BtlU  must  It  be  said,  the  Judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

In  that  passage.  Bishop  Emrlch  continued, 
Lincoln  saw  the  war  as  God's  judgment  on 
America  for  slavery,  that  America  must  pay. 
What  he  said  about  Judgment  was  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Scriptures:  it  was  old-time  reli- 
gion; it  was  a  far  remove  from  some  of  the 
effeminate  and  sentimental  religion  of  a  com- 
fortable suburb.  It  was  fearful  and  awful. 
He  saw  God's  hand  in  the  darkness.  He  does 
not  say  that  perhaps  this  is  true;  but  that 
It  is  true:  and  the  first  question  to  which 
we  address  ourselves  is.  Did  Lincoln  really 
believe  this,  or  was  he  saying  something  that 
he  felt  ought  to  be  said?  Was  It  profound 
conviction  or  was  it  rhetoric? 

Bishop  Kmnch  went  on  to  cite  subsequent 
Lincoln  writings  in  support  of  his  conten- 
tion that  it  was  profound  conviction.  More- 
over, that  it  was  not  a  popular  thing  to  say — 
and  he  knew  it. 

The  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Lincoln  group  In  cooperation  with 
the  Lincoln  Sesqulcentennlal  Conunlsslon, 
also  featured  a  film  presentation  of  "Meet 
Mr.  Lincoln." 

President  Elsenhower's  brief  rwnarks 
show  his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  a 
distinguished  predecessor.  His  remarks 
were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice  President,  and  dis- 
tinguished guests,  it  Is  natural.  I  think,  that 
speaking  last  in  such  a  program  as  this,  that 
we  should  expect  some  duplication  and  repe- 
tition. But  I  should  reassure  you  as  I  begin, 
by  sa3rlng  tlutt  my  talk  is  only  S  or  0  min- 
utes, so  if  there  are  these  inevitable  dupli- 
cations, I  may  hope  and  pray  that  you  do 
not  find  them  lengthy  or  too  boring. 

Ninety-eight  years  ago  the  President-elect 
of  the  United  States  boarded  a  train  In 
Springfield,  111.,  to  start  the  long  Journey  to 
his  Nation's  Capital.  That  same  day  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  reported  the  election  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  of  another  President.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  from  Fort  Sumter  came  a 

report  of  preparations  for  attack. 
In  bidding  farewell  to  Springfield,  Lincoln 

shared  his  Innermost  thoughts  with  old 
friends.  In  part,  he  said.  "1  now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever.  I  may  re- 
turn, with  a  task  before  me  greater  than 
that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
ever  attended  him.  I  cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance  I  cannot  fall." 

Four  years  and  two  months  later  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  dead — but  the  Union  again 
united.  Now.  said  Secretary  of  War  Stanton, 
"he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  not  only  to 
the  ages,  but  to  all  humanity.  Immortality 
is  his  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  freedom 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

Each  year  2  million  people  visit  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  In  Washington. 

In  New  Delhi,  a  Lincoln  society  is  estab- 
lishing a  museum  in  his  honor.  High  school 
students  in  Tokyo  last  sununer  ranked  him 
as  the  most  respecttxl  of  all  world  figures. 

"Of  all  the  great  national  statesmen  of 
history,"  R\issia's  Tolstoy  thought,  "Lincoln 
is  the  only  giant." 

In  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  a  wild  chief- 
tain asked  of  a  visitor,  "Tell  us  about  the 
greatest  ruler  in  the  world.  We  want  to 
know  something  about  this  man  who  was  so 
great  that  he  even  forgave  the  crimes  of  his 
greatest  enemies  and  shook  brotherly  hands 
with  those  who  had  plotted  against  his  life." 

The  first  President  of  modem  China,  Sun 
Yat-sen.  found  his  three  basic  principles  of 


government  In  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. 

For  many  years  India's  Prime  Minlstsr 
Nehru  has  kept,  on  the  study  table,  a  brass 
mold  of  Lincoln's  right  hand.  "I  look  at  It 
every  day."  Nehru  tells  us;  "It  is  strong,  firm 
and  yet  gentle  *  *  *  U  gives  me  great 
strength." 

The  birth.  160  years  ago,  which  we  here 
honor,  gave  the  Nation  a  son  who  a  half- 
century  later  was  summoned  to  lead  our 
Republic  through  the  tragedy  of  civil  war. 
And  as  Lincoln  fought  for  union  and  Uberty 
he  Insisted  always  that  "The  struggle  of 
today  is  not  altogether  for  today — it  is  for 
a  vast  future  also." 

As  we  turn  our  eyes  to  that  future,  other 
words  of  his  seem  applicable.  He  said :  "The 
tendency  to  undue  ezptanslon  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  chief  difficulty.  How  to  do  some- 
thing, and  still  not  do  too  much,  is  the  ques- 
tion. •  •  •  I  would  not  borrow  money.  I 
am  against  an  overwhelming,  crxuhlng  sys- 
tem. Suppose,  that  at  each  session.  Congress 
ahaU  first  determine  how  much  money  can, 
for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improvements; 
then  apportion  that  s\un  to  the  most  impor- 
tant obJecU." 

That  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  be  close  at  hand 
as  we  meet  each  successive  challenge  to  free- 
dom is  the  earnest  hope  of  aU  American*.— 
Indeed  it  is  the  hope  of  freedom's  sentinels 
wherever  they  stand. 

Pushing  always  ahead  In  otnr  quest  for  a 
}\i»X  peace  and  freedom  for  all  men  we  can 
do  no  better  than  live  by  his  prescription: 
"by  the  best  cultivation  of  the  physical 
world,  beneath  and  around  us;  and  the  In- 
tellectual and  moral  word  within  us,  we 
shall  secure  an  individual,  social,  and  poUtl- 
cal  prosperity  and  happiness,  whose  course 
shall  be  onward  and  upward,  and  which. 
whUe  the  earth  endures,  shall  not  pass 
away." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Americans  from  all  stations  of  life 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Congress- 
man ScHWENGEL,  to  whom  specUkl  tribute 
Is  today  being  paid.  Certainly  the  Na- 
tional Lincoln  Sesqulcentennlal  Dinner 
and  the  joint  session  of  Congress  will 
ever  remain  in  the  record  attesting  to 
energy,  ability,  and  his  resourcefulness. 
He  first  became  interested  in  Lincoln 
during  his  college  days  and  these  recent 

Lincoln  events  liave  served  to  in  a  sense 
cap  his  efforts  here  In  Washington  in 
behalf  of  Lincoln.  He  has  in  his  library 
about  400  books  on  the  Lincoln  theme 
and  there  Is  perhaps  no  one  more  de- 
voted to  the  ideals  and  achievements  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  than  is  Prid 
ScHWENGEL.  In  a  sense,  his  Lincoln 
headquarters  has  been  an  old  roll-top 
desk  which  stands  in  the  comer  of  his 
office  and  which  is  believed  to  be  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  Congressman 
ScHWENGEL  found  that  desk,  used  by  a 
Congressman  of  that  period,  on  a  tour 
through  little-used  rooms  in  the  Capitol 
Building.  He  was  looking  for  a  scroll 
broken  from  the  hand  of  a  Lincoln 
statue  on  which  was  written  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

Among  the  brief  summaries  which 
have  been  made  by  distinguished  Amer- 
icans in  describing  their  views  of  Lin- 
coln is  one  by  former  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  It  appealed  to  Congress- 
man ScHWKMGCL,  and  deals  with  what 
President  Wilson  said  on  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  other  Llncolns  arising. 
President  Wilson  said: 

We  cannot  do  without  them.  •  •  •  We 
must  have  the  leadership  of  sane,  genial  men 
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of  universal  use  like  Lincoln  to  save  us 
from  mistakes  and  give  us  the  necessary 
leadership. 

I  thank  John  E.  Allen,  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Lincoln  Commission, 
for  his  help  In  the  preparation  of  this 
speech. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORO.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  my  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SchwbngelJ  on  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements for  the  Joint  Session  of 
Congress  honoring  the  150th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr.  ScHWENCSL,  a  long-time  student  of 
Lincoln,  has  shown  great  and  unique 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  subject 
of  our  16th  President  and,  having  served 
on  this  committee.  I  am  aware  of  the 
unusually  and  energetic  leadership  Con- 
gressman Schwengel  provided. 

I  came  to  this  work  rather  late,  inas- 
much as  I  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  just  a  few  weeks 
before  the  joint  session.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  much  ground  work  had  al- 
ready been  imdertaken  by  Congressman 
BcHV-BNCKL.  He  and  the  Honorable  J. 
Nimtz,  a  Member  of  this  body  in  the  85th 
Congress,  has  done  much  of  the  work  in 
planning  and  preparing  the  Joint  session. 
They  had  secured  the  legislative  authori- 
sation for  the  session.  It  was  already 
formed  in  their  minds  to  such  an  extent 
that    the   Committee    on    Arrangements 

had  merely  to  put  into  final  form  the 
plans  for  this  observance. 

Prior  commitment  took  me  home  to 
Indiana  on  the  day  of  the  12th.  I  re- 
greted  being  unable  to  attend  the  joint 
session,  for  it  was  obvious  beforehand 

that  it  would  be  an  occasion  of  great 
historical  significance.  Fiom  every  ac- 
count that  I  have  heard,  the  Joint  ses- 
sion was  a  success  and  honorably  served 
to  mark  this  important  anniversary  of 
one  of  our  greatest  Americans.  There 
has  been  great  interest  in  accoimts  of 
the  proceeding'-  of  that  day.  As  time 
goes  on.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  significant 
event  in  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

For  the  taste  and  simplicity  with 
which  the  program  was  planned,  and  for 
the  effective  forethought  which  mEule  its 
realization  simple  and  harmonious,  this 
body  owes  greatful  thanks  for  the  direc- 
tion and  leadership  and  forceful  energy 
of  Congressman  Schwengel. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  leaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  for  the 
splendid  Job  that  he  did  in  acting  as 


chairman  of  the  committee  which 
planned  the  program  here  in  the  Con- 
gress on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works  during  the  past  4  years 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Schwengel].  The  citizens  of  his  dis- 
trict are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  representative  here 
in  the  Congress.  I  have  come  to  respect 
him  deeply  during  this  period  of  time; 
come  to  respect  him  for  the  attitude  that 
he  has  toward  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
the  deep  faith  he  has  in  America,  and 
the  tremendous  respect  that  he  has  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  here  in  the  House  to  see  the 
outstanding  job  he  did  in  planning  tills 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  I  think  it  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  and 
I  would  Uke  to  commend  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  on  his  leadership. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  this  expression  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  monumental  work  per- 
formed by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  and  his 
committee  which  planned  and  carried 
out  the  memorable  and  fitting  observ- 
ances on  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  Lincoln. 

Having  served  for  the  past  4  years 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Schwengel]  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  know  of  his  continuous 
dedication  to  duty  and  his  reputation  for 
giving  of  his  whole  efforts  to  those  causes 
in  whicli  he  deeply  believes. 

His  dedication  and  ability  have  never 
been  more  evident,  however,  than  in  the 

altogether  appropriate  commemorative 
sei'vices  which  he  and  his  committee 
have  directed  during  the  course  of  this 
sesqulcentennlal. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  event  which 

richly  deserved  to  be  commemorated  by 
tasteful  and  impressive  ceremonies. 
Thanks  to  the  many  hours  of  well  direct- 
ed work  on  the  part  of  Fred  Schwengel 
and  others,  it  was. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too.  would  like  to  Join  in  these 
well-deserved  words  of  praise  for  the 
splendid  job  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  and  others  per- 
formed in  connection  with  that  very  fine 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress  held  on 
Lincoln  Day  this  year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON,   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  still  a  great  force 
throughout  the  land.    Each  year  when 


his  birthday  is  celebrated,  there  is  re- 
newed Interest  In  this  great  patriot  not 
only  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  through- 
out the  world  where  he  has  become  the 
best  known  American. 

Lincoln's  spirit  reigns  because  men 
from  all  walks  of  life  have  been  attracted 
to  the  ideals  of  this  man.  As  they  read 
and  discuss  his  statements,  his  policies, 
and  his  warm  interest  in  his  feUowman. 
they  become  imbued  with  the  desire  to 
see  that  more  people  know  and  ap- 
preciate Lincoln's  greatness. 

The  fact  that  some  men  catch  Lin- 
coln's spirit  and  perpetuate  it  more  than 
others  is  understandable.  It  has  been 
ever  thus  whenever  great  men  walk  the 
land  and  leave  an  imprint  upon  all 
humanity. 

Such  a  follower  of  Lincoln  is  our  col- 
league. Fred  Schwengel.  and  that  fact 
that  the  sesqulcentennlal  observance  of 
Lincoln's  birthday  on  February  12  of  this 
year  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all 
Lincoln  birthday  celebrations  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  esteemed  gentlemen  from 
the  First  District  of  Iowa,  Representative 
Fred  Schwengel. 

All  who  attended  the  sesqulcentennlal 
banquet  on  February  11  at  Washington's 
Hotel  Statler  where  Representative 
Schwengel  was  the  master  of  ceremonies 
for  a  colorful  and  historic  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln can  attest  to  Schwkngel's  leader- 
ship. 

Any  Member  who  sat  in  this  Chamber 
on  February  12  when  a  joint  session  was 
convened  to  mark  this  anniversary  was 
treated  to  what  may  go  down  as  one  of 
the  most  moving  of  all  Lincoln  tributes. 
As  they  heard  Fredric  March  read  the 
Gettysburg  address,  those  words  took  on 
new  meaning.  Then  in  measured  ca- 
dence with  the  delicate  vocal  nuances  of 
the  poet  he  is.  Carl  Sandburg,  Lincoln's 
biographer,  and  best  known  of  all  the 
Lincoln  scholars,  delivered  an  address 
which  is  destined  to  take  its  place  among 

the  classics  of  our  time. 
Anyone  who  sat  in  the  Chamber,  or 

listened  on  the  radio,  or  watched  on  tele- 
vision, could  not  help  but  feel  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  historic  occasion.    It  will 

be  imprinted  on  our  memories  for  years 
to  come. 

These  two  events — the  banquet  and 
the  joint  session— were  Just  two  of  the 
many  observances  th]*oughout  the  land 
which  marked  Lincoln's  birthday  this 
year.  In  each  instance  the  actual  pro- 
gram time  for  the  ceremonies  was  rela- 
tively short.  Just  a  fraction  of  the  days, 
weeks  and  months  of  planning  which 
went  into  each  event. 

Always  active  in  this  planning,  and 
assuming  a  place  of  leadership  because 
his  coworkers  wanted  it  that  way.  was 
our  colleague,  Fred  Schwengel.  It  was 
his  joint  resolution,  adopted  by  the  85th 
Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President, 
which  authorized  the  joint  session.  He 
was  selected  by  our  beloved  Speaker  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments and  was  chosen  by  the  other 
members  of  this  committee  to  serve  as  its 
chairman. 

Representative  Schwengel  serves  as 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  sponsored 
the  banquet  on  Febniary  11,  at  which 
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President  Elsenhower  and  Vice  President 
NxxoM  waa  honored  guests.  This  im- 
preasive  ceremony  served  as  the  kickoff 
for  the  Lincoln  blrtbday  celebrations 
across  the  land. 

Congressman  Schwkkgxl's  leadership 
In  these  historic  events  Is  natural  when 
you  consider  his  dedication  to  the  life 
of  Lincoln.  It  goes  b^k  to  his  school 
days  when  he  first  studied  history  and 
learned  that  a  young  man  from  the  Mid- 
west with  the  barest  of  resources  but  a 
man  of  the  people  could,  through  a  dedi- 
cation to  what  is  right  and  decent,  ele- 
vate himself  to  the  highest  office  In  the 
coimtry.  Later  when  Schwxnqcl  went 
Into  politics,  he  had  the  pattern  of  a 
great  man  to  emulate.  Lincoln's 
thoughts  and  teachings  have  guided 
8cHV/XNGKL's  actlou  in  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature where  he  served  with  distinction 
for  10  years.  When  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  Member  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, he  moved  Into  an  atmosphere 
where  he  could  be  closer  to  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln  than  ever  before.  His  Interest 
and  devotion  have  found  many  avenues 
for  expression  In  the  Capital  where  Lin- 
coln rose  to  his  eminence. 

Our  colleague  does  not  wear  this  at- 
tachment lightly  and  exhibit  It  as  a 
sometime  thing.  Lincoln  doesn't  domi- 
nate him — but  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  is  al- 
ways with  him.  His  extensive  library 
has  some  400  careworn  volumes  on  the 
life  of  Lincoln.  They  are  a  ready  refer- 
ence for  guidance  and  for  further  whet- 
ting the  appetite  to  know  and  understand 
more  of  the  philosophy  of  our  16th  Presi- 
dent whose  approach  to  the  affairs  of 
state  has  many  present-day  applications. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  on  Lincoln, 
Congressman  Schwengel  has  what  is 
probably  the  most  extensive  library  In 
the  country  on  women  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  This  Interest  started  with  a  de- 
sire to  know  more  about  Annie  Witten- 
myer,  one  of  the  leading  feminine  flg\u-es 
of  the  Civil  War  period.  She  had  many 
ties  In  the  district  Congressman  Schwkn- 
GKL  serves  and  an  orphanage  in 
ScHWKNGXL's  homc  city  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  bears  her  name. 

BcHWiNGBL's  office  and  home  are  dec- 
orated with  pictures  of  Lincoln  and 
other  memorabilia  which  gravitate  to  a 
devout  follower  of  this  man.  In  his  of- 
fice in  the  House  OfQce  Building,  he  has 
one  of  the  desks  which  were  used  by 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  time  that 
Lincoln  served  in  the  House.  It  serves 
as  a  focal  point  for  material  on  Lincoln 
which  grows  with  each  passing  day. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa  accepts  every  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  life  and  deeds  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Since  he  has  been  in  Congress  he 
has  been  called  back  to  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature twice  to  deliver  a  Lincoln  Day 
address  to  the  biennial  Joint  session 
which  the  Iowa  bodies  hold  In  honor  of 
Lincoln.  Schwengel  Is  the  only  person 
to  be  honored  with  this  privilege. 

Each  year  he  Joins  his  Republican 
colleagues  in  speaking  In  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  honor  Lincoln's 
memory.  This  year,  following  the  Joint 
session,  he  spoke  at  the  Loyal  Legion 
observance  In  Washington.  In  typical 
fashion,  he  rushed  to  Springfield.  111.,  to 


take  part  In  the  International  observ- 
ance In  that  ctty  and  then  proceeded  to 
Harrogate.  Tenn..  for  an  address  at  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University. 

As  Schwengel '8  interest  in  Lincoln 
continues  to  manifest  Itself  In  ever  wid- 
ening circles,  he  has  a  constant  re- 
minder of  that  February  12th  anniver- 
sary within  his  own  family  circle.  His 
daughter,  Dorothy,  shares  the  blrthdate 
with  the  man  her  father  reveres  so 
much.  She  was  bom  on  February  12,  a 
little  over  one  score  years  ago. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  good  works  of 
our  colleague  today,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  he  will  continue  taking  lead- 
ership In  Lincoln  observances  for  years 
to  come.  He  has  been  named  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission and  as  the  centennials  of  the 
events  of  that  era  are  brought  back  into 
focus,  we  can  expect  to  see  Representa- 
tive F^BD  Schwengel  take  active  lead- 
ership in  formulating  the  plans  and 
celebrations  which  will  recognize  Lin- 
coln's part  In  this  historic  period. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  HoevxnI. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  the  splendid  tributes  that  are 
being  paid  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr.  Schwen- 
gel], 

It  is  said  that  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress come  to  Washington  it  is  expected 
of  them  that  they  shall  be  statesmen  and 
scholars.  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
has  demonstrated  that  he  Is  a  states- 
man and  furthermore  that  he  Is  a 
scholar.  He  has  been  a  prof  und  scholar 
of  Lincoln  lore,  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
It  is  no  longer  a  hobby  with  him  but  has 
become  in  reality  a  public  service. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Schwengel]  has  contributed  much  to 
bringing  to  our  attention  some  of  those 
matters  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  as  they  related  to 
the  Lincoln  era.  I  am  very  happy.  In 
behalf  of  the  Iowa  delegation,  I  know, 
and  all  of  the  people  of  Iowa,  to  express 
our  deep  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
service  our  colleague,  Mr.  Schwengel,  is 
rendering  not  only  to  his  district  but  to 
his  State  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  our  colleagues 
this  afternoon  In  complimenting  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schwengel] 
on  the  fine  service  he  rendered  in 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  I  also  want  to  compliment  the 
other  members  of  his  committee,  who 
Joined  with  him.  The  result  was  an  ob- 
servance of  which  we  ai*e  all  Justly 
proud.  The  work  he  performed  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee  Is  characteristic 
of  the  remarkable  service  he  has  ren- 
dered here  In  this  House  to  his  colleagues 
In  providing  them  with  Information,  and 
also  to  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, February  12.  In  honor  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  only  a  memorable  inci- 
dent In  legislative  history,  but  a  moving 
experience  for  everyone  permitted  to 
participate  in  it.  The  scene  itself,  the 
music,  the  words  rep>eatcd,  the  dramatic 
climax  of  the  eloquent  tribute,  all  com- 
bined to  lift  it  above  the  commonplace 
and  Invest  it  with  a  special  meaning. 

This  is  generally  recognized  and  gen- 
erally agreed.  But  it  Is  not  so  well 
known  that  it  stemmed  from  the  ideas, 
energies,  and  dedicated  Imagination  of 
one  man  to  whom  full  credit  for  that 
solemn  celebration  is  almost  singly  due. 

One  evening,  last  summer,  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel, 
of  Iowa,  in  his  studies  of  his  foremost 
hero,  chanced  to  read  how  92  years  ago, 
on  that  same  birthday,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  came  together  to  honor  their 
lamented  leader.  Mr.  Schwengel  de- 
termined that  the  sesqulcentennial 
should  be  comparably  commemorated. 
Accordingly,  on  July  8,  he  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  House 
Joint  Resolution  648  calling  for  a  Joint 
session.  He  persuaded  others  to  adopt 
It.  He  arranged  for  its  Introduction  In 
the  Senate.  He  had  it  reported  out  of 
committees.  With  bipartisan  support  as 
completely  generous  as  It  perhaps  was 
unusual,  he  directed  Its  passage.  The 
President  approved  it  on  August  27. 

His  appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  on  arrangements  was 
as  fortunate  as  It  was  natural.  Under 
his  hand,  the  program  was  steadily  de- 
veloped and  perfected.  His  associates 
on  the  committee  were  cordial  and  unan- 
imous. But  more  than  this,  musicians 
gladly  consented  to  perform.  A  distin- 
guished actor  accepted  an  invitation  to 
read  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Carl 
Sandburg,  the  best  Icnown  Lincolnlst  of 
our  own  or  any  time,  promised  his  pres- 
ence and  the  preparation  of  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  place 
in  the  hearts  of  a  later  generation.  Bald 
Mr.  Sandburg :  "For  this  I  have  been  In 
training  for  81  years." 

There  were  no  flaws  to  be  found  in  the 
proceedings.  They  ran  smoothly,  suc- 
clntly.  gracefully.  But  this  was  be- 
cause— almost  entirely  because — of  the 
firm  grasp  and  applied  wisdom  of  FnEO 
ScHWKNGZL.  When  problems  arose  In 
the  days  before  the  session,  they  were 
confronted  bravely  and  seriously  until 
they  had  been  finally  and  permanently 
resolved.  When  time  called  for  prompt 
decisions,  they  were  promptly  forthcom- 
ing. When  choices  had  to  be  made,  they 
were  made  with  honesty  and  taste  and 
always  in  the  public  Interest.  These 
were  and  will  remain  invisible  and  unre- 
corded. But  It  Is  well  to  know  that  Mr. 
Schwengel 's  sagacity  and  high  purpose 
alone  have  kept  them  so. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln's  anniversary  has  been 
observed  with  fine  feelings  and  high 
hearts  In  the  Congress,  which  once  he 
served,  he  must  look  down  from  his 
Elysium  and   give  thanks,  as  we   give 
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thanks,  for  the  splendid  response  of 
Fred  Schwengel,  to  a  splendid  oippor- 
tunity. 

Mrs.  ROOERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROOERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  too  would  like  to  express  my 
very  deep  appreciation  for  the  very 
great  service  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Schwengel].  has  rendered  not  only 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  but  to 
the  country  in  connection  with  the  very 
fine  exercises  commemorating  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  a  very 
wonderful  thing.  I  am  glad  that 
through  television  the  entire  country 
could  see  and  hear  it. 
.  Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERT.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Utah  for  yielding  to  me.  Naturally  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  other 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  most 
esteemed  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScHWENOKL],  on  his  fine  performance 
as  chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Commission 
last  month. 

Fuither  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well 
in  his  remarks  concerning  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Since  the  undisputed  leader  in  the  field 
of  land-crant  colleges  is  located  In  my 
own  congressional  district,  naturally  I 
have  more  than  Just  a  casual  interest 
in  this  resolution.  I  certainly  hope  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  expedite  its  F>assage. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  land 
grant  colleges  of  America  should  offi- 
cially observe  their  100th  anniversary. 
The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  on  his  prompt 
attention  to  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  an- 
niversary which  will  occur  in  1962.  Since 
the  occasion  is  but  2  years  hence,  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  Its  proper 
recognition  should  commence  immedia- 
tely. 

I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  vast  contribution  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  to 
the  development  of  this  country.  As  the 
country  grew,  agriculture  became  the 
basis  for  the  economy  in  the  Middle  West. 
Even  though  we  are  presently  plagued 
with  surpluses  of  some  commodities,  cer- 
tainly an  abundance  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, even  if  it  is  a  surplus,  is  to  be 
desired  over  the  lack  of  an  adequate  food 
supply.  It  Is  only  by  an  assiu-ed  supply 
of  food  that  we  can  maintain  and  raise 
our  present  standard  of  living. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  land  grant  colleges  have  a  natural 
relationship  in  their  growth  and  devel- 
opment over  the  years.  It  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  research  crop  improvement 
and  marketing,  but  It  has  been  the  agri- 
cultural or  land  grant  college  that  has 
made  practical  application  of  this 
knowledge.  The  college  provides  a  me- 
dium whereby  the  average  farmer  can 


avail  himself  of  the  improvement  in 
methods  of  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  made  by  the  Department. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  represent  the  First 
District  of  Kansas  which  contains  the 
outstanding  land-grent  college  of  the 
Nation.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
Kansas  State  remains  the  undisputed 
leader  in  the  field  of  land-grant  colleges, 
but  probably  the  main  reason  is  that  of 
experience.  A  college  dedicated  to  agri- 
culture had  been  established  at  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  2  years  before  the  Morrill 
Act  was  passed  in  1862.  This  original 
college  was  known  as  Old  Bluemont  Col- 
lege, and  founded  in  1860  by  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  Fiom  a  meager  beginning 
of  53  students  and  2  faculty  members, 
this  institution,  officially  designated  as 
Kansas  State  Agriculture  College  by  the 
Kansas  Legislature  on  February  13, 1863, 
has  expanded  to  its  present  enrollment 
of  approximately  8.000  students  and 
1,200  faculty  members,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  off-campus  extension 
department. 

Although  these  colleges  throughout 
the  Ismd  are  still  designated  as  agricul- 
tural colleges,  their  contribution  in  the 
field  of  education  has  not  been  confined 
strictly  to  agriculture.  In  assessing  the 
contribution  these  schools  have  made,  it 
is  of  course  necessary  to  recognize  the 
instruction  they  have  provided  in  fields 
Other  than  agriculture.  In  addition  to 
agricultiu-e,  instruction  is  available  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  engineering  and 
architecture,  and  In  many  cases  profes- 
sional courses  such  as  veterinary 
medicine. 

These  institutions  conceivably  might 
have  developed  to  their  present  size  and 
stature  without  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  as  a  result  of  the  Morrill  Act. 
The  security  and  supplemental  financing 
that  became  available  with  the  passage 
of  this  act  accounted  for  an  early  growth 
and  development  which  otherwise  might 
not  have  occurred  until  50  years  later. 

The  public  benefit  from  these  institu- 
tions, particularly  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege, has  not  been  confined  to  the  student 
body  alone.  Through  the  extension  de- 
partment, technological  advances  and 
production  knowledge  has  been  made 
available  to  the  farmer  at  the  county 
level.  Besides  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation through  the  extension  de- 
partment, for  many  years  the  college 
has  been  host  to  Innumerable  confer- 
ences and  meetings  of  special  interest 
groups  for  training  courses  and  semi- 
nars. These  groups  include  4-H  clubs, 
livestock  organizations  and  extension 
council  members. 

Another  segment  of  college  activity 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  con- 
tribution that  land-grant  colleges  have 
made  to  our  national  security.  As  a  re- 
quirement for  qualifying  to  the  benefits 
granted  under  the  Morrill  Act,  these 
colleges  were  required  to  include  mili- 
tary training  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
curriculum  for  all  male  students.  This 
is  not  an  uncommon  program  in  modem 
education,  but  previous  to  World  War  I 
and  between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n,  land-grant  colleges  were 
among  the  few  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  required  military  training. 


It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
many  officers  in  World  War  n  received 
their  commission  as  a  result  of  military 
training  received  by  them  at  one  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  we  are  going  to  honor 
in  1962.  Kansas  State  College  at  Man- 
hattan has  trained  thousands  of  reserv- 
ists for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
over  the  years. 

It  is  not  possible  of  course  on  an  oc. 
casion  such  as  this  to  eniunerate  the 
many  advantages  and  achievements  of 
our  land-grant  colleges.  I  do  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixon]  in  urging  the 
early  appointment  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  want 
to  join  with  those  who  are  commending 
our  great  land-grant  colleges  for  the 
fine  service  they  have  rendered  to  Amer- 
ica. As  you  know,  we  have  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  a  great  agricultural  college  at 
Ames.  Of  com-se,  in  the  opinion  of  us 
from  Iowa,  it  is  the  best  in  the  Nation. 
Great  things  are  done  at  that  college 
and  for  the  many  services  that  that  col- 
lege has  rendered  not  only  the  farmers 
of  Iowa  but  the  farmers  of  all  of  Amer- 
ica and  all  of  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  have  greatly  benefited. 


LINCOLN  LIGHTED  A  CANDLE  DUR- 
ING THE  DARKEST  DAYS  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR— WE  COMMEMORATE 
THE  CENTENNIAL  IN  1962 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  15. 
1962,  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  July 
2,  1962,  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities. 

On  July  1,  1862,  the  day  before  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Morrill  Act,  which  estab- 
lished our  system  of  land -grant  colleges. 
General  Lee  cut  McClellan's  communica- 
tion lines  from  his  base  of  supplies  and 
McClellan  retreated  to  Malvern  Hill. 
On  that  1st  day  of  July  1862.  5.000  men 
were  lost  to  the  South  and  approximately 
1,600  to  the  North.  On  that  same  July 
1,  1862.  the  Treasiiry  in  desperation  sent 
out  an  order  saying.  "Wherever  you  find 
an  article,  a  product,  a  trade,  a  profes- 
sion, or  a  source  of  income,  tax  it." 

Yes,  those  were  among  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Civil  War.  Yet  President 
Lincoln,  our  Inspired  emancipator,  light- 
ed a  candle  in  the  darkness.  Little  won- 
der that  is  known  as  a  magnificent  act 
of  faith.  Would  that  he  were  alive  to- 
day to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  vision 
and  to  help  us  plan  the  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  foimding 
of  the  USDA,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
and  the  State  imiversities. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  fittingly  mtro- 
duced  and  last  week  approved  KR.  4012, 
which  if  enacted  into  law  will  authorize 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Commemoration  of  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  the  Enactment  of 
Legislation  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
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Land-Orant  Colleges  and  State  imiver- 
alties  and  for  tbe  Founding  of  the  United 
States  Departinent  of  Agriculture. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  coordinate  and  approve  suitable 
plans  for  celebrating  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  these  institutions  and  to  do  all 
things  fitting  and  proper  to  give  support 
and  coordination  to  the  commemoration 
activities  anticipated  by  the  act.  includ- 
ing cooperation  with  States,  local  and 
civic  bodies,  and  interested  organizations 
In  appropriate  local  celebrations  and  par- 
ticipation in  regional  and  national  cele- 
brations. 

The  story  Is  told  about  Lincoln  stop- 
ping on  a  crowded  street  to  pick  up  a 
beetle  that  was  on  its  back  and  stnig- 
gllng  to  get  on  its  feet.  When  he  was 
chlded  by  his  companion  for  causing 
such  a  stir  he  said: 

I  wanted  to  give  that  beetle  the  same  op- 
portunity as  all  other  beetles. 

This  great  emancipator  not  only  de- 
tested African  slavery,  but  the  far  com- 
moner bondage — that  of  ignorance. 
That  same  Abe  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 
War  in  1862  when  the  Union  defeats  were 
pressing  the  North  signed  the  Morrill 
Act — which  Buchanan  had  vetoed  be- 
cause the  Nation  could  not  afTord  more 
colleges  and  because  the  land-grant 
colleges  would  compete  with  the  liberal 
arts  colleges — and  founded  the  land- 
grant  college  for  the  "liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial — as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  professional — 
classes." 

Dr.  John  A.  Widstoe,  former  president 
of  Utah  State  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  said: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
irorld  the  common  man,  to  which  class  we 
aU  belong,  was  glyen  access  to  the  great 
heritage  of  learning  of  the  ages,  and  for 
the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  lift 
the  common  necessary  pursuits  of  life  to  a 
professional  dignity. 

The  American  tradition  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  distinctly  different.  It  had  its 
legal  beginning  In  the  signing  of  the 
Morrill  Act  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  which  we  are 
now  making  plans  to  celebrate  in  1962. 

The  second  tremendous  step  toward 
"giving  the  common  man."  to  which 
class  we  all  belong,  "access  to  the  heri- 
tage of  the  learning  of  the  ages."  was 
and  is  being  made  by  the  667  compara- 
tively new  Junior  and  commimity  col- 
leges which  now  enroll  one  out  of  every 
four  students  on  the  college  level  and 
which  may  soon  absorb  the  bulk  of  the 
Increase  in  higher  education  during  the 
oomlng  decade. 

Fortimately  for  America,  our  concept 
of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  Is 
ft  far  cry  from  the  program  of  European 
universities,  which  are  essentially  con- 
cerned with  preparing  youth  for  the 
learned  professions,  and  whose  student 
bodies  are  a  highly  select  group.  The 
•electlcm  begins  toward  the  close  of  the 
elementary  school  at  which  time  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  any  age  group 
Is  privileged  to  attend  the  preuniverslty 
achools  and  thence  to  college,  and  the 
•election  is  often  influenced  by  the  class 
syatem.  The  remaining  80  percent,  ex- 
cept of  a  comparatively  few.  go  to  work 


and  complete  their  full-time  education 
at  age  14. 

As  a  result,  only  about  one  out  of 
every  five  or  six  European  boys  and  girls 
attend  college,  whereas  one  out  of  ap- 
proximately every  three  American  boys 
and  girls  attend  college.  At  the  same 
time.  Europe  Is  turning  out  about  the 
same  percent  of  doctors,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, scientists,  teachers,  and  scholars 
as  we  are.  namely,  around  6  percent — a 
surprisingly  small  percent. 

Dr.  Conant,  in  his  splendid  book,  "The 
American  High  School  Today,"  points 
out  the  tremendous  waste  in  undeveloped 
talent  in  Germany,  Prance.  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  as  a  result  of  the  selective 
character  of  their  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  This  is  a  waste  which  America 
cannot  afford.  In  fact,  we  cannot  afford 
the  waste  of  our  own  present  system,  in 
which  fully  one-half  of  the  top  25  percent 
of  our  high-school  graduates  never  even 
reach  college. 

Equality  came  to  mean  not  only  politi- 
cal equality,  but  equality  of  educational 
opportunities,  as  far  as  the  individual 
could  profit  from  such  opportunity.  Un- 
less we  build  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  prepare  college  teachers  more 
rapidly  than  we  are  doing  today,  one  out 
of  every  three  students  appl3ring  for 
higher  education  in  1970  will  be  turned 
away,  and  our  American  dream  of  equal 
educational  opportimity  will  be  reduced 
from  a  bright  light  to  a  mere  glimmer. 

The  land-grant  system  enrolls  one  in 
every  five  of  America's  college  popula- 
tion. One  hundred  percent  of  U.S.  doc- 
torate degrees  earned  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects are  conferred  by  these  institutions 
which  on  occasion  have  been  described 
as  "cow  colleges." 

This  description  is  far  from  displeas- 
ing to  me.  although  it  is  woefully  incom- 
plete. 

The  relationship  of  these  institutions 
to  the  Nation's  agricultural  life  is  unique. 
Through  their  research  experiment  sta- 
tions, adult  education  programs,  and 
their  down-to-earth  working  relation- 
ships with  State  extension  services  and 
the  Federal  Government,  the  land -grant 
universities  and  colleges  benefit  every 
U.S.  farm  family  directly. 

The  fact  that  the  productivity  of  our 
agriculture  is  unparalleled  in  world  his- 
tory, the  fact  that  our  problem  in  Amer- 
ica is  how  best  to  use  our  abundance 
rather  than  how  to  prevent  starvation, 
the  fact  that  we  are  sharing  our  plenty 
with  the  hungry  of  this  earth — all  of 
these  blessings  are  due  in  immeasurable 
degree  to  our  land-grant  colleges.  The 
direct  influence  of  these  institutions, 
however,  extends  far  beyond  the  farm 
into  the  homes  and  working  lives  of  all 
Americans,  and  of  many  peoples  around 
the  world.  The  land-grant  colleges — 
their  faculties  and  graduates — are  the 
principal  recruiting  ground  for  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  high  character  who 
develop  and  manage  our  technical  as- 
sistance programs  abroad. 

The  discovery  of  streptomycin  at  a 
land  grant  university  brought  the  first 
sharp    breakthrough   In    control   and 

treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Stllbestroi 
came  to  us  from  another  of  these  uni- 
versities, and  also  the  first  cyclotron. 


Pioneering  research  In  televladon  and  the 
transistor  was  done  at  still  another  land- 
grant  institution.  Soybean  procession. 
the  woodpulp  and  ceramics  industries 
were  developed  at  these  colleges — to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
they  serve  us  all. 

While  these  institutions  enroll  20  per- 
cent of  U.S.  college  students,  they  con- 
fer twice  that  proix>rtion  of  doctorate 
degrees  or  40  percent  of  the  total  in  all 
subjects.  In  the  areas  of  study  con- 
sidered so  vital  to  our  defense,  the 
sciences  and  engineering,  the  land-grant 
colleges  award  more  than  half  of  aU  UJ9. 
doctorate  degrees.  They  also  confer 
more  than  half  of  those  in  the  health 
professions,  and  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  those  in  the  arts  and  lan- 
guages, in  business  and  commerce,  and 
in  education  itself.  Through  the  ROTO 
programs  these  colleges  provide  almost 
one-half  of  all  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
officers  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Today  there  are  68  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities:  at  least  one  of  them 
in  every  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  system  of  land-grant 
colleges  could  hardly  have  come  into  be- 
ing under  more  forbidding  circum- 
stances. The  date  was  July  2,  1862.  We 
were  driven  asimder  from  east  to  west. 
North  against  South  and  brother  in 
arms  against  brother. 

The  Confederates  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  that  1st  of  July  in  1862.  It 
was  a  day  of  fierce  and  bloody  fighting. 

On  the  next  day,  the  2d  of  July  in 
1362,  Lincoln  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
Morrill  Act  establishing  the  land-grant 
system  of  colleges. 

Little  wonder  that  Lincoln's  action  has 
been  described  as  a  magnificent  act  of 
faith. 

That  faith.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  faith 
that  higher  education  for  the  many — 
and  not  only  for  the  few — was  the  means 
of  making  democracy  woric  The  Morrill 
Act  opened  the  way  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  the  right  of  every 
American  to  learn  what  he  can.  The 
act,  in  effect,  abolished  the  caste  system 
in  higher  education;  it  has  made  college 
possible  for  people  who  work  for  a  living. 

This  was  not  a  new  idea  in  Lincoln's 
day.  It  had  been  much  on  the  minds  of 
the  Foiindlng  Fathers,  although  almost 
a  century  was  to  pass  before  we  parted 
sharply  from  the  traditional  European 
concept  of  higher  learning  as  tbe  pre- 
rogative of  an  aristocratic  few. 

In  a  letter  to  George  Wsrthe.  dated 
August  13.  1786.  Thomas  Jeffersoo 
wrote: 

I  think  by  far  the  most  important  bUI  In 
our  whole  code  la  that  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  No  other  tnm 
foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preear- 
vatlon  of  freedom  and  happiness.  •  •  * 
Preach,  my  dear  sir,  a  crusade  against  Ig- 
norance; establish  and  Improve  the  law  for 
educating  the  common  people.  Z/et  our 
countrymen  know  that  tbe  people  alone 
can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  and  that 
the  tax  which  will  be  paid  for  this  purpose 
Is  not  oaore  than  the  thousandth  part  of 
what  wUl  be  paid  •  •  •  if  ws  leay*  the 
people  in  ignorance. 

That  is  what  Jefferson  said,  but  ha 
did  not  then  see  the  extent  of  popular 
education  as  we  know  it  today. 
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The  IforrlU  Act — 


Writes  Earle  Dudley  Ross,  professor  of 
history  at  Iowa  State — 

was  the  culmination  of  the  evolving  Idea 
to  that  stage  and  point  of  departure  for 
the  new  education  of  the  new  Industrialised 
nation.  In  this  body  of  principles,  written 
and  unwritten  we  have  then  the  Magna 
Carta  of  this  type  of  higher  educa- 
tton.  •  •  • 
First  and  foremost— 

Professor  Ross  goes  on — 

the  act  conunltted  the  expanding  and 
consoUdatlng  Nation  to  mass  higher  educa- 
tion. Historically  the  provision  marked  the 
extension  of  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  to  the  collegiate 
realm.  It  thxu  brought  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  Jefferson's  educational  pyramid  In 
the  State  realm,  but  with  much  broader  apex 
than  he  had  envisioned.  The  conforming 
State  universities,  dominated  largely  by  the 
old  traditions  in  aim  and  subject  matter, 
had  never  made  such  an  appeal.  Here  In- 
deed was  "democracy's  college" — in  design 
and  aspiration.  The  opportunity  was  clearly 
open  to  aU  aspiring  young  people  who  found 
existing  institutions  and  courses  of  study 
unavaUable  or  unacceptable. 

That  is  how  Professor  Ross  described 
the  basic  idea  in  his  excellent  book  pub- 
lished last  year,  "The  Land  Grant  Idea 
at  Iowa  State  College." 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  are  so  called  because  the  Federal 
Oovenmient  under  the  Morrill  Act  gave 
grants  of  land  to  the  States.  Proceeds 
from  sale  of  the  land  were  to  provide 
endowments  to  be  used  for  instruction 
In  colleges  which  would  stress  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  as  then  neg- 
lected fields,  but  also  providing  liberal 
and  practical  education  for  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life. 

The  industrial  classes  as  the  term  was 
used  100  years  ago  included  practically 
everybody  who  worked  for  a  Uving.  in 
whatever  capacity — and  the  words  did 
not  have  the  more  limited  connotation 
that  surround  them  today. 

The  principles  of  the  Morrill  Act  have 
been  extended  in  two  additional  laws — 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  providing  for 
Joint  Federal-State  research  in  agricul- 
ture at  land-grant  institutions,  and  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  establishing 
our  present  system  of  extension  serv- 
ices, a  venture  in  adult  education  that 
has  been  studied  and  adapted  in  vary- 
ing forms  by  other  countries. 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
thinking critics  have  charged  the  land- 
grant  institutions  with  being  "degree 
factories."  Unfortunately,  I  believe,  this 
has  given  some  people  the  picture  of  a 
sort  of  educational  beltline  on  which 
material  of  indifferent  sort  is  placed, 
emerging  in  due  time  at  the  end  of  the 
line  bearing  some  polish  but  otherwise 
little  changed  for  the  better. 

The  evidence  argues  to  the  contrary, 
and  in  fact  indicates  that  the  quality  of 
education  at  our  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  of  the  highest  order. 
Of  the  35  living  American  Nobel  Prize 
winners  who  attended  college  in  the 
United  States.  21  have  earned  degrees 
frwn  land-grant  colleges.  That  amounts 
to  60  percent  of  Nobel  winners  from  In- 
stitutions which  enroll  20  percent  of  om: 
total  college  population. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  side  to  this 
sort  of  criticism  that  troubles  me  deeply. 
To  argue  against  higher  public  educa- 
tion for  the  many  and  hold  that  it  should 
be  for  the  few  is  to  say  in  effect  that 
democracy  caimot  work  and  will  not  last. 

If  people  are  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  for  themselves  they  must  be  in- 
formed— and  the  more  of  them  that  are 
informed,  and  the  better  they  are  in- 
formed, the  longer  self-government  will 
last.  Or  so  it  seems  to  me  and.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  so  it  has  seemed  to  many 
who  have  gone  before  us. 

Senator  Justin  Smith  Morrill,  that 
great  citizen  of  Vermont,  and  author  of 
the  Morrill  Act,  was  a  largely  self-edu- 
cated man.  His  schooling  stopped  at 
the  age  of  14  years.  His  many  years  of 
work  to  develop  and  pass  the  land -grant 
legislation  is  a  testimony  to  his  vision,  a 
vision  that  was  unembittered  by  the 
meager  character  of  his  own  formal  edu- 
cation. 

Many  men  in  all  the  States,  Mr. 
Speaker,  share  the  credit  for  the  land- 
grant  concept  and  its  practical  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  a  century  ago  was  Thomas 
Green  Clemson,  a  man  of  very  different 
background  from  that  of  Mr.  Morrill,  but 
who  believed  with  him  that  education  in 
a  democracy  must  be  both  broad  and 
deep. 

Clemson  was  trained  in  the  best 
schools  of  Europe.  A  recognized  author- 
ity in  science  and  economics,  he  was  also 
expert  in  the  arts,  music,  and  literature. 

This  benefactor  of  Clemson  College  In 
South  Carolina,  and  son-in-law  of  John 
Calhoim,  was  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
land-grant  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  also  has  been  said  from 
time  to  time  that  our  land-grant  colleges 
are  "trade  schools"  which  at  their  best 
may  turn  out  competent  scientists  and 
technicians,  but  seldom  leaders,  or  deep 
thinkers,  or  philosophers  and  serious 
writers. 

This  banal  assertion  is  readily  belled 
by  the  long  list  of  Americans  who  have 
studied  at  land-grant  colleges  and  yet 
somehow  survived  to  be  outstanding 
leaders  and  thoughtful  citizens.  Yet, 
again,  there  is  something  deeply  disturb- 
ing to  me  about  such  loose  talk. 

It  is  true  that  technical  skills  and  sci- 
entific competence  are  nothing  if  we  fail 
In  providing  avenues  to  knowledge  that 
makes  for  vigorous  leadership,  for  the 
best  use  of  strong  minds,  and  which  helps 
to  give  us  the  creators  of  the  art,  litera- 
ture, music  that  give  life  its  inner 
meaning. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  trust  it  is  of  oiu*  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Is  to  build  whole  men. 
Since  when,  I  would  like  to  know,  has 
It  been  inconsistent  with  high  intelli- 
gence to  possess  skills  and  acquire  train- 
ing in  technical  subjects,  and  in  matters 
of  practical  consequence?  The  two 
things  go  together  in  my  experience  as 
the  president  of  Utah  State  University  at 
Logan,  a  land-grant  institution. 

What  good,  you  may  ask,  will  a  cen- 
tennial observance  do  the  cause  of 
higher  educati(xi.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
again  today  at  a  time  of  decision  as  to 


essential  character  of  our  future  educa- 
tional system.  Our  existii\g  faeilities 
and  staffs  for  high«:  education  are  woe- 
fully short  of  future  needs. 

College  enrollments  must  double  in  the 
next  decade,  providing  we  want  to  give 
the  same  relative  number  of  our  young 
people  the  chance  for  higher  education 
that  we  have  had.  Today,  as  there  were 
in  the  day  of  Lincoln  and  Morrill,  there 
are  citizens  among  us  who  insist  we 
should  reduce  the  proportion  of  our 
young  people  who  go  to  college. 

Their  argimient,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  fewer  opportunities 
for  education  will  somehow  give  it  high- 
er quality.  This  is  a  demonstrably  false 
premise,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  that  I 
fear  is  being  given  considerable  credence 
despite  its  essentially  antidemocratic 
character. 

If  we  hold  that  all  men  are  created 
equal — but  fail  to  provide  equal  opportu- 
nity for  every  man  to  be  educated  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity — ^we  simply  do  not 
mean  what  we  say.  I  believe  that  we  do 
agree  the  one  logically  follows  the  other 
in  a  democratic  society,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  importance  of 
it,  the  daily  meaning  of  it  in  our  lives, 
has  been  obscured  by  time,  the  mounting 
complexities  of  life  in  this  new  and  event- 
ful age,  and  by  the  shallow  preoccupa- 
tions associated  with  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  speech  by  John  Cowles.  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribvme,  before  an 
audience  at  the  centennial  convocation  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University  on  Oc- 
tober 21  in  1955.  Mr.  Cowles,  a  Harvard 
man  himself,  said  at  that  time: 

If  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  our 
mass  education  in  the  past  half  century  had 
not  been  approximately  as  good  and  as  wide- 
spread as  It  was.  If  we  had  not  given  each 
succeeding  generation  a  better  education 
than  its  parents  received,  I  seriously  doubt 
that  our  Nation  would  have  been  able  to 
preserve  Its  free  Institutions  through  the 
stresses  of  the  past  quarter  century.  •    •   • 

Great  as  the  contribution  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  has  been  in  the  past  three 
generations,  I  venture  two  predictions — 

Mr.  Cowles  went  cm  in  that  Pennsyl- 
vania speech — 

First,  It  Is  Inevitable  that  In  the  Imme- 
diate and  continuing  future  the  responsibU- 
Ities  and  the  scope  of  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions are  going  to  be  immeasurably 
larger  than  they  ever  have  been,  not  only 
actually  but  also  In  relation  to  the  other  seg- 
ments of  our  overaU  educational  system. 
Second,  if  the  land-grant  institutions  should 
fall,  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  to  play  to 
the  fvill  the  role  which  destiny  is  assigning 
them,  I  doubt  that  we  wUl  have  a  free  society 
and  a  democratic  form  of  government  Ui 
the  United  States  a  century  hence. 

Those  are  strong  words  from  cme  of 
our  Nation's  leading  publishers,  and  I 
believe  they  do  not  overstate  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  land-grant  collies 
are  not  planning  to  observe  their  cen- 
tennial in  1962  In  order  to  build  bonfires 
and  stamp  out  some  self-congratulatory 
buttons.  The  purpose  of  the  commem- 
oration is  to  dramatize  the  vital  connec- 
tion between  democracy  itself  and  our 
democratic  system  of  higher  education. 

Another  and  related  purpose  of  this 
centennial  observance  is  to  review  the 
past  in  order  to  secure  and  Improve  the 
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future.  Now  is  the  time.  If  ever  there 
WM  one.  for  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country  to  reappraise  their  way 
of  doing  things— and  devise  and  propose 
better  ways  of  doing  them. 

It  Is  for  the  rest  of  us  to  assist  them 
In  this  task,  not  only  by  words  of  advice 
but  With  the  means  to  accomplish  It. 

Unless  we  expand  oiu*  support  for  the 
colleges  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
population  growth,  our  democratic  sys- 
tem  of  higher  education  for  the  many — 
Instead  of  only  a  chosen  few — just  will 
not  last. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  fellow  Representative 
frcxn  Utah  In  commenting  upon  the 
great  benefits  derived  by  my  State,  and 
my  district,  from  the  services  of  the  ex- 
periment station  and  extension  service 
of  the  Utah  State  University  of  Agrlcul- 
tiure  and  Applied  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  the 
experiment  station  and  extension  service 
alone  have  saved  the  State  of  Utah 
more  money  every  year  than  their  total 
cost  of  operation  Incurred  since  their  es- 
tablishment many  years  ago.  There  was 
a  time  when  smut  was  taking  some  95 
percent  of  our  wheat  and  barley  crop,  in 
some  areas.  The  imiversity  has  de- 
veloped smut-resistant  varieties  which 
have  virtually  overcome  our  problem. 

I  might  also  mention  turkeys.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  diseases  which  at- 
tacked our  tvu'keys,  and  the  ensuing 
mortality,  made  turkey  growing  un- 
profitable. This  problem  was  solved  by 
the  experiment  station,  and  today  tur- 
key raising  is  a  very  Important  factor 
in  our  agricultural  economy.  Moreover, 
it  used  to  take  5  pounds  of  feed  to  pro- 
duce 1  pound  of  broiler  chicken  meat. 
This  has  now  been  reduced  to  2  '^  pounds. 

The  members  of  the  Utah  Second  Con- 
greaslonal  District  Join  in  expressing 
thanks  for  the  splendid  services  of  this 
great  university  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR  OF  THE 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—1062 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
ported favorably  on  H.R.  4012.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  in  1862  of  the  eitab- 
lishment  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  univeriitlei,  and  the  eitabliahment 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
vivini  my  wholehearted  endorsement  to 
thU  bill,  I  would  Uke  to  oaU  attenUon  to 
■ome  outstanding  aocomplishments 
made  by  these  institutions  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  country. 

The  Foundinf  Act  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  signed  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  May  15,  1862;  and 
the  first  Morrill  Act,  approved  on  July  2, 
1862,  authorised  the  granting  of  public 
lands  in  the  States  and  Terrltorlee  in 
support  of  ooUegee.  Out  of  these  begin- 
nings has  grown  a  totally  new  concept 
of  eduoaUon.  of  publicly  supported  re- 
search, and  of  Federal-SUte  coopera- 
tion. 


Working  together,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  State  universities  have  given  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  the  knowledge 
that  has  made  them  the  most  efficient 
agriculture  Institution  the  world  has 
ever  known.     When  we  see  today  that 

I  farmer  produces  enough  for  himself 
and  23  others,  we  see  the  results  of  ap- 
plied technical  knowledge.  For  back  in 
1862  one  farmer  produced  enough  for 
himself  and  only  four  others. 

In  the  total  perspective,  agricultural 
progress  was  slow  but  steady  as  the  re- 
search knowledge  acciunuiated,  and  more 
and  more  of  our  farmers  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  educational  ojvortunlties  of- 
fered through  adult  extension  work,  or 
by  taking  the  full  course  of  academic 
work  offered  at  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

This  accumulative  knowledge  reached 
fniition  at  a  time  when  it  was  critically 
needed,  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  Farmers  were  called  upon  to  meet 
production  goals  that  seemed  practically 
impossible.  But  they  met  them.  Our 
greatest  progress  has  come  since  1940, 
and  w^  are  far  from  reaching  oiu*  poten- 
tial. Again  in  terms  of  production,  the 
farmer  in  the  first  80  years  of  the  past 
100.  had  Increased  his  efficiency  so  that 
he  could  produce  enough  for  himself  and 

II  others.  This  was  a  little  more  than 
double  the  figure  for  1862.  In  the  last 
20  years,  he  again  has  doubled  his  pro- 
duction output  so  that  he  produces 
enough  for  himself  and  23  others. 

The  farmer  and  his  acquired  knowl- 
edge has  considerable  significance  in  this 
agricultural  revolution.  But  education 
alone  is  not  enough.  Even  with  the 
best  knowledge  of  techniques,  the  farmer 
must  have  croj^s  scientifically  bred  to 
reach  a  full  environmental  potential. 
He  must  have  livestock  that  produces 
efficiently  the  meat,  the  wool,  the  milk 
the  consumer  wants.  He  must  have  the 
agricultural  chemicals  to  control  pests 
and  diseases  of  both  crops  and  animals. 
Finally,  he  must  have  technical  assist- 
ance in  husbanding  his  soil  and  water 
resources.  No  one  man  can  master  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  pursue  and  carry 
out  all  of  these  tasks. 

The  individual  research  aocomplish- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  State  experiment  stations 
would  make  far  too  long  a  list  to  publish 
here.  But  the  development  of  hybrid 
crops  and  animals  alone  has  more  than 
paid  for  all  the  money  invested  in  agri- 
cultural research. 

Results  are  not  always  determined  in 
doUars.  nor  should  they  be.  Discovery 
of  the  cattle  tick  as  the  carrier  of  the 
so-called  Texas  fever  was  the  first  time 
that  man  knew  that  a  disease  could  be 
carried  by  an  insect.  This  led  to  the 
discovery  that  yellow  fever  was  carried 
by  the  mosquito,  and  set  a  new  mile- 
stone in  the  control  of  human  dlseasee. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  our 
system  of  agricultural  education  and 
research  eomee  from  our  many  friends 
in  other  oountriM.  Not  only  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  but  in  Europe  as 
well,  they  seek  to  establish  systems 
such  as  ours. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
say  that  I  am  grateful  for  all  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  here  today 
woiild  be  putting  it  very,  very  mildly. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  am  pleased  that  the  celebration 
on  Lincoln  has  gotten  off  to  such  an  im- 
pressive start.  I  did  have  a  part  in  it. 
but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  these 
things  like  any  other  significant  move 
or  happening  did  not  Just  happen  with- 
out the  help  of  other  people.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  enjoy  the  help  of  many, 
many  people  to  make  this  event  on  the 
11th  and  12th  of  February  the  success 
that  it  was.  With  reference  to  the  12th 
of  February,  I  want  to  particularly  men- 
tion the  Members  of  Congress — those  of 
you  who  were  Members  on  both  sides  last 
year  who  had  a  i>art  in  this  because  you 
voted  for  it  and  the  resolution  providing 
for  the  Joint  session  carried  unani- 
mously. Then.  I  woiild  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  some  other  people  who 
were  very  prominent  in  this.  Particu- 
larly do  I  want  to  mention  David  Bums, 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  whose  invalu- 
able help  was  very  much  appreciated  In 
preparing  the  proper  resolution  and  do- 
ing additional  research  work.  And  in 
regard  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
one  of  the  members  who  is  not  with  us 
at  this  moment.  Congressman  Nimts. 
did  splendid  work.  The  meetings  we 
had  were  attended  almost  100  percent. 
I  think  there  was  only  one  meeting  that 
we  had  one  absentee.  So  this  was  the 
result  of  the  work  of  a  lot  of  people  who 
cooperated  wonderfully.  Within  this  or- 
ganization or  as  a  part  of  this  group, 
there  was  another  man  I  should  men- 
tion whose  work  went  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  He  is  one  of  the  important 
people  In  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Harry  MeOill,  who  had  much 
to  do  in  helping  us  with  the  details  and 
in  developing  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON,  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  thank  the  Members  who 
participated  in  the  discussion. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  jrleld  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

TRI  FEDERAL  RESERVE  AUTOC- 
RACY: MAKES  ECONOMIC  POUCY 
TO  SUIT  ITSELF:  OOI8  UNAU- 
DXTID  FOR  46  YEARS;  XNVBSTI- 
OATIS  XTSOWN  SCANDALS  IN  TBI 
GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  MAR- 
XIT;  NEEDS  AmNTXON  OP  CON- 
ORB88 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tnorniirry  ) .  Under  the  previous  order 
of  the  Mouse  the  gentleman  from  Texat 
[Mr,  PATMAirl  is  recognised  for  SO  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  action  last  Thurs- 
day has  come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  us. 
By  raising  the  discount  rate  from  2V^ 
to  3  percent,  the  Federal  Reserve  drove 
home  the  i>oint  that  It  has  embarked  on 
another  tight-money  squeeze. 

Actually,  this  sudden  and  large  Jump 
in  the  discount  rate  does  not  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  confirm  what  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  had  already  accom- 
plished, but  with  little  notice,  during  the 
preceding  several  weeks.  It  had  already 
been  putting  the  country  back  into  a 
period  of  tight  money  and  high  interest. 

A  discount  rate  of  3  percent  now  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  discount  rate  of 
3  percent  which  was  maintained  in  the 
first  7  months  of  1957.  This  was  the 
period  when  money  was  made  tightest 
and  finally  brought  on  the  recession 
which  began  in  August  of  1957.  We  may 
not  expect  that  credit  will  be  of  about 
the  same  stringency  as  then,  but  long- 
term  interest  rates  on  Government  bonds 
will  undoubtedly  go  even  higher  than  in 
1957.  TTie  Treasury  has  recently  had 
great  difficulty  in  marketing  its  securi- 
ties. And  the  President  has  warned  that 
he  expects  to  ask  Congress  to  raise  the 
legal  ceiling  on  the  rates  at  which  the 
TreasTUT  can  issue  long-term  bonds. 
This  celling  is  now  4Vt  percent  and  has 
been  in  effect  since  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  be  demanding  an 
investigation  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
latest  action.  To  tighten  money  and 
choke  off  the  business  recovery  now, 
when  almost  7  percent  of  our  labor  force 
is  unemployed,  seems  to  many  of  us  al- 
most an  irrational  action.  Furthermore, 
this  action,  which  promises  to  bring  on 
a  new  "space  age"  of  high-interest  rates 
on  Government  securities,  Is  one  which 
will  not  go  unchallenged. 

I  wish  now  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers as  they  consider  the  need  for  an 
investigation  into  these  matters  that 
there  are  some  other  conditions  and 
practices,  both  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  are  crying  for  investigation. 
These  are  all  part  of  the  same  cloth. 

For  example,  the  Members  may  have 
noted  the  news  story  carried  by  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Htrtld  thla 
morning  entitled  "U.S.  Bond  Market 
Speculation  Probed."  Zn  this  article, 
which  Is  by  Joseph  R.  Blevin,  of  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  News  Service,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  said  yesterday 
they  have  begxm  a  Joint  investigation  of 
the  Oovemment  bond  market  The  two 
agencies  are  reported  as  saylni  they 
want  to  prevent  excessive  speculation. 

It  is  further  steted  that  this  investi- 
gation is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  a  spec- 
ulative buying  spree  and  subsequent 
market  collapse  in  1058,  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  article,  was  the  worst  de- 
bacle in  the  history  ol  the  United  Btatea 
public  finance. 


Now,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  debacle  occurred  early 
in  June  of  last  year.  The  investigation 
should  have  been  made  long  aga  The 
Investigation  should  not  have  been  de- 
layed until  such  time  as  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Federal  Reserve's  new  tight- 
money  rwlicy  is  going  to  drive  VJJB.  Gov- 
ernment bond  prices  down,  and  the 
yields  on  these  bonds  up. 

This  investigation  is  still  needed,  yes. 
It  iB  needed  very  badly.  But  how  in  the 
name  of  heaven  can  we  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Treasury  to  come 
out  with  findings  which  will  condemn 
themselves,  their  own  practices,  and  their 
own  contribution  to  these  wild  specula- 
tions in  Government  bonds  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  recent  years.  An 
investigation  is  needed,  yes.  but  not  an 
investigation  made  by  the  people  who 
have  had  a  major  part  in  the  crime. 
The  Investigation  should  be  made  by 
Congress. 

These  runaway  speculations  in  the 
Government  securities  market  are  the 
faults  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  They  have  been 
caused  specifically  by  a  combination  of 
three  factors:  First,  an  xuiregulated 
market  in  Government  securities  with 
gambling  on  very  low  margins,  and  re- 
cently with  no  money  down  at  all.  Both 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury 
have  resisted  any  regulation  of  this  mar- 
ket although  such  regulation  has  been 
proposed — by  me  for  one— for  many 
years. 

Second,  a  long  history  of  Treasury 
giveaways  has  caused  speculation.  It 
has  been  the  practice  almost  through- 
out this  administration  for  the  Treasury 
to  issue  fixed-interest  securities  at  arti- 
ficially high  interest  rates.  The  result 
has  usxiaUy  been  that  the  securities  were 
reselling  in  the  open  market  at  premium 
prices  immediately  after  the  Treasury 
Issued  them.  And  the  result  has  been 
that  a  great  many  speculators  have  made 
klUlngs. 

Third,  each  change  in  direction  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy  drives 
the  Oovemment  bond  market  up  or 
down,  and  there  have  been  quite  a  few 
instanoee  where  all  the  evidence  has 
pointed  to  leaks  before  new  policies  were 
announced.  And  the  fact  is  that  the 
profeesional  bond  dealers  and  other  big- 
time  money  speculators  are  close  enough 
to  obeerve  the  Federal  Reserve's  course 
of  aigiagging  to  make  shrewd  guesses 
about  which  way  It  li  f  olng ,  even  with- 
out having  the  benefit  of  an  inside  tip. 

Z  do  not  want  to  prejudife  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve,  but  Z  think  thoN  of  us  who 
have  tried  to  do  something  over  the 
years  with  this  situation  will  be  very 
much  surprised  If  it  Is  not  a  whitewash. 

TIAPOT   OOMI   eOAWBAL   U   PIAlTim   COMrASB 
TO  SOAITDAL  XW  COVHUfMIMT  BONO  MASXIT 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done 
with  the  Oovemment  securities  market 
is  take  the  loaded  dice  away  from  the 
pet  dealers  in  securities  and  the  favor- 
itee  of  the  administration.  The  Teapot 
Dome  eoandal  was  peanuts  compared  to 
the  acandala  involved  In  the  Oovem- 
ment bond  market. 


Over  the  years.  I  have  supported  reso- 
lutions calling  for  an  investigation  and 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
On  May  5,  1953,  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress, when  a  hearing  was  being  con- 
ducted before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  4605,  I  interrogated 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin;  commencing 
on  page  18  of  the  printed  hearings  of 
that  date,  there  Is  the  following: 

Mr.  Patmak.  Is  it  cot  a  fact.  Mr.  Martin, 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  40  yean  old 
this  year.  1S53,  and  that  during  that  time 
the  United  States  Government  has  never 
made  any  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, or  any  Federal  Reserve  bazik? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Well,  the  Board  of  Oovemon 
Is  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know,  tout  It  la  part  of  tha 
Federal  Reserve  System,  too. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It  is  part  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  I  am  talking  about  any 
independent  audit.  No  independent  audit 
has  ever  been  mad*  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment — that  is.  independent 
audit.  Of  course  you  are  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  I  am  speaking  about 
Lindsay  Warren's  group,  or  anybody  Uke 
that? 

Mr.  MAsmr.  If  you  are  talking  about  the 
Board,  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  Or  the  Federal  Reserve  banka. 
either,  I  mean  the  regional  banka. 

Mr.  MASTOr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Patuam.  Never  in  40  years. 

Now,  although  we  know  that  the  gold  is 
over  there  In  I^rt  Knox,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  gold  certificates  and 
the  money  is  not  ]ust  exactly  as  it  should 
be.  Just  lUu  the  gold,  yet  we  have  had  no 
audit  of  them,  have  we? 

Mr.  Maxtin.  There  has  been  no  audit. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  40  years. 

Mr.  MABTur.  Mo  audit  d  tbe  federal  B«- 
■•rve  banks. 

In  addition,  the  following  questions 
and  answers  between  Mr.  Martin  and  me 
appear  commencing  at  page  19  of  the 
hearings: 

Mr.  Patman.  Tou  have  had  audita  annual- 
ly, haven't  you? 

Mr.  Mabtxn.  We  art  required  by  law  to  have 
annual  audits. 

Mr,  Patmam.  niat  is  rlfht,  but  the  rtports 
are  mads  to  you.  Do  you  not  think  It  would 
be  within  our  diaerttlon  as  Membera  of  this 
oommtttee  to  havs  aeoess  over  thoM  audits 
over  the  past  few  ytara,  and  Itt  u«  see  what 
the  •itustlon  lit  Wt  think  tysrythtni  U  aU 
right,  and  you  think  it  is,  too,  but  you  know, 
as  an  agenoy  of  thla  body,  do  you  not  think 
those  audits  should  be  mads  avaiUbls  lo 
ths  flOfSmbers  of  thla  eommltteet 

Mr.  MaatiM.  Would  you  ears  to  ooms  down 
and  look  at  thamf 

Mr.  PATMAir.  No:  Why  not  bring  tbtm  \ip 
bertf 

Mr.  MARTm.  BscauM  thtrs  are  so  many 
eonfldsntlal  ItsoM  In  thert.  and  Z  queetloa 
very  mueh  whether  they  ihould  be  mads  a 
matter  of  publlo  racord. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  tbe  memben  of  thli  eom- 
mlttse  are  rasponalbla  peraona,  aud  the 
ohalrmaa  Is  oertalnly  a  vary  rMponslble  par- 
ion,  and  thty  would  be  In  tbs  oharge  of  the 
ohalrmaa  and  the  olerk,  who  Is  also  a  very 
responslblt  person. 

Mr.  Mamin .  We  went  all  through  thU  with 
your  ooaamlttee.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  or  the  whole  oonmUtM  eomt  dowa 
and  look  at  the  audita. 
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Mr.  PAVMAif .  What  About  brlnflng  th*m 
up  h««,  Ifr.  OtuOrmani  do  you  not  think  th»t 
would  b«  a  iwmwmW  r«quMt. 

Tb«  OiuiutAit  (lAr.  WOLOOR  of  lAohlfan) . 
I  doubt  rmy  mvLoh  wb*th«r  It  U  tamuuM  to 
thKMU. 

IBiAfflne.  In  a  country  like  oun.  the 
CongreM  permitting  a  iltuatlon  like  thU 
to  go  on  for  46  year*.  The  oonapiouous 
thing  about  the  anawen  of  Mr.  Martin. 
■Uted  aboye.  ia  the  fact  that  he  acts  like 
an  autocrat.  He  ipeaka  Uke  an  autocrat 
would  epeak.  His  agency  li  a  servant  of 
the  Congress;  not  the  master.  Imagine 
the  servant  of  the  Congress  telling  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  that  if  the 
members  want  to  see  the  audits  by  their 
own  private  auditors  and  never  made 
public  to  come  down  to  the  offices  of  this 
sacred  cow  and  they  will  be  permitted 
to  see  parts  of  the  audits.  He  politely 
rave  us  notice  that  certain  parts  were 
confidential  and  we  would  not  be  able  to 
see  those  parts.  We  almost  have  to  pinch 
ourselvei  to  see  If  we  are  Uvlng  here  In 
a  democracy  In  a  olvUlied  country  when 
things  like  this  are  disclosed. 

Now.  back  to  these  audit  reports.  Last 
year  I  did  finally  succeed  In  obtaining 
them— or  rather  In  obtaining  portions 
of  them.  X  have  succeeded  In  obtaining 
selected  parts  of  all  the  reporU  going 
back  for  several  years.  Mr.  Martin  gave 
In  to  a  certain  degree  and  sent  up  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency a  portion  of  each  report  for  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  for  a  period  of  6 
years.  He  still  Insisted,  however,  that 
those  portions  of  these  reports  which 
deal  with  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of 
the  banks  and  investments  and  possible 
market  speculations  are  confidential. 
He  would  not  permit  these  portions  of 
the  reports  to  be  seen. 

Even  so.  those  parts  of  the  report 
which  he  did  send  up  contained  many 
shocking  things.    Yes.  shocking. 

Yet  all  I  have  seen  are  audit  reports 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Itself — by 
Its  own  personnel — and  only  the  un- 
censored  portions  of  the  reports  at  that. 

Early  last  year  I  pointed  out  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency some  of  the  shocking  misuses  of 
money  and  shocking  mismanagements 
of  the  Government's  business  which 
turned  up  in  these  reports  for  the  earlier 
years.  I  have  now  gone  through  the  re- 
ports made  Just  last  year.  I  believe  the 
Members  would  be  most  disturbed  to 
know  of  s<Hne  of  the  things  these  reports 
reveal 

•TTFroa  rooncAams  bpsnt  oovzsNinifT 
Momnr  uou  thk  ixdzkal  hbsxkvs 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Government  as  the  post 
offices  and  postmasters.  Suppose  it 
should  be  discovered  that  a  postmaster 
used  the  money  that  he  takes  In  from 
stamp  sales  and  for  other  purposes  to 
buy  himself  a  membership  in  a  golf  club; 
or  to  entertain  groups  of  friends  at  the 
exp>ense  of  the  post  office  funds;  or  to 
subsidize  the  meals  of  his  employees  up 
to  so  percent;  or  to  make  contributions 
to  different  associations  at  the  expense  of 
the  funds,  and  expend  money  in  many 
other  ways  as  a  private  business  in  the 
locality  might  spend  money.  Do  you 
think  that  Congress  would  put  up  with 
it?    Of  course  not. 


In  the  case  of  the  poetmasteT  or  the 
Poet  Office  Department.  Congress  has  a 
remedy.  The  Congren  can  place  limi- 
tations on  the  appropriation  bills  and 
place  limitations  and  rostrlctions  on  the 
expendlt\ires  of  the  funds  handled  by 
the  postmaster  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
however,  this  Is  different.  Congress 
permits  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
take  money,  free  of  charge,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and 
trade  this  money,  which  Is  a  nonlnter- 
est-bearing  Government  obligation,  and 
exchange  It  for  U.S.  Oovemment  securi- 
ties that  are  Interest  bearing.  The  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks  keep  these  securi- 
ties—at  least,  the  New  York  Bank  keeps 
them — and  they  collect  the  Interest  on 
them.  In  this  way  the  System  collects 
enough  money  to  spend  for  all  desired 
purposes  without  coming  to  Congress  for 
money.  In  this  way.  the  Federal  Reserve 
receives  about  1600  million  a  year  paid 
by  the  taxpayers.  And  after  the  Federal 
Reserve  officials  si>end  all  of  this  income 
they  desire  to  spend.  Including  spending 
for  purposes  wholly  unrelated  to  the  pub- 
lic buslnees,  they  hand  back  00  percent 
of  the  remainder  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  wonder  how  much  longer  Congress 
will  permit  this  situation  to  continue 
without  investigating  to  find  out  what  U 
being  done  and  by  whom? 

[From  tht  Wuhlngton  Poat  and  Times 
Herald.  Uta.  9.  ISSOl 

UJB.  Bond  Mabut  Bpccvlatxon  Pbossd 
(By  Joeeph  R.  Slevln) 

The  Treuury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  said  yesterday  they  have 
begun  a  Joint  Investigation  of  the  multl- 
billlon -dollar  Government  bond  market. 

The  two  agencies  declared  they  want  to 
prevent  excessive  speculation  and  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  the  market.  They 
Mid  that  the  Inquiry  will  be  factual. 

The  investigation  la  a  direct  outgrowth  of  a 
speculative  buying  spree  and  subsequent 
market  collapse  In  1958.  The  agencies  said 
their  study  will  focus  on  those  developments. 

The  1968  fiasco  was  the  worst  debacle  In 
the  history  of  VB.  public  finance.  Thous- 
ands of  investors  lost  money.  The  Govern- 
ment bond  market  became  demoralized  and 
has  not  yet  regained  public  confidence. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  said 
they  expect  to  complete  their  Joint  study  in 
time  to  make  it  public  about  midyear.  The 
findings  presumably  will  be  laid  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

A  Herald  Tribune  News  Service  Investiga- 
tion last  summer  disclosed  that  loose  cor- 
porate, bank,  and  Government  bond  dealer 
lending  practices  made  It  possible  for  Bp>ecu- 
lators  to  obtain  huge  quantities  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  without  making  a  down  pay- 
ment and  without  paying  interest.  Some 
of  the  Nation's  biggest  corporations  and 
banks  financed  the  speculators  and  simul- 
taneously speculated  heavily  on   their  own. 

The  Treasxiry  and  Federal  Reserve  made 
It  plain  that  the  plungers'  credit  deals  wlU 
be  a  prime  target  of  their  probe. 

They  said  they  will  ask  for  data  from  major 
lenders  and  participants  In  the  Government 
bond  market  Including  banks,  corporations, 
dealers  and  brokers. 

The  news  service  investigation  revealed 
that  banks  and  corporations  financed  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  speculative 
activity  by  buying  secxirltles  that  they  then 
agreed  to  resell  at  a  future  date  to  a  specu- 
lator or  to  a  money  broker  who  acted  as  the 
speculator's  middleman.  These  arrange- 
ments were  caUed  repurchase  agreements 
and  buybacks. 


A  number  of  banks  Ttolat«d  the  preeepts 
of  eound  banking  by  lending  money  to  spM- 
ulators  they  didn't  know.  Dlreot  loans  were 
oftsn  granted  without  margin. 

The  bubble  burst  in  mid-June  after  the 
plungers  had  Joined  with  legitimate  Inves- 
tore  in  buying  more  tban  17  blUion  of  new 
as  percent  T-ytar  Oovemment  bonds.  The 
bond  market  faltered  with  signs  that  the 
reoeaelon  was  ending.  It  broke  sharply  when 
speou  latere  began  to  dump  huge  holdings 
of  Government  obligations. 

N0t  fTM  rtstrvM  of  m9mb^  banlcs  * 
(la  mlllloiu  ot  doUara] 
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BrtcxnjiTK>K  nr  VM.  Bonim 

(By  Joeeph  R.  Slevin.  national  eeonomlos 

editor.  New  York  Herald  Itibune) 

FOUa    HUWDKSD    MIIXION    DOIXaBS    LOaTT   IT    VM. 
SPCCTTLATOaa     aiNCK      JUNE BJftClB     TO     BS 

rxLT  roa  months  tit 

Wabhinotok,  September  1. — The  Treasury 
Department  sold  S7 ,388.000.000  of  new  bonds 
last  June  and  the  dust  liasnt  settled  yet.  It 
was  the  worst  debacle  In  the  hUtory  of 
U.S.  Government  borrowing.  The  bonda 
have  been  declining  in  value  since  the  day 
the  subscription  books  closed  and  they  sttU 
were  edging  lower  last  week. 

Individuals  bought  the  bonds.  So  did 
banks,  corf>oratlons.  brokers,  dealers,  and  In- 
surtmce  companies.  Some  bought  the  bonda 
as  permanent  investments.  But  an  astonish- 
ingly large  number  bought  the  bonds  for 
speculation.  The  real  and  paper  losses  of  tlae 
buyers  totoled  almost  SMO  mUUon  when  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  bc^n. 

The  loss  Is  the  largest  that  ever  has  been 
suffered  by  the  buyers  of  a  new  Issue  of  secu- 
rities In  so  short  a  time.    Every  fresh  decUne 
in  the  bond  market  adds  to  Its  size. 
Some  lose  miUiona 

The  real  doUara-and-oenU  losses  are  being 
borne  by  the  si}eculatars  who  bought  the 
bonds  to  make  a  quick  profit  and  Instead 
have  been  selling  them  out  at  strapping 
losses.  There  are  some  individuals  and  syn- 
dicates wiu>  now  count  their  lossee  In  the 
millions. 

The  paper  losses  are  on  the  books  of  the 
Investors  who  bought  the  bonds  for  the  3^ 
percent  interest  that  they  pay,  stiU  have 
them,  and  plan  to  redeem  them  for  100  cents 
on  the  dollar  when  they  mat\ire  on  February 
IS,  1065.  They  will  be  hurt  only  if  they  are 
forced  to  aeU  at  depressed  prices  before  the 
bonds  come  due. 

No  one  Is  wise  enoxigh  to  say  how  much  of 
the  drop  was  caused  by  the  specu'ators  over- 
buying the  2%»  and  then  hastily  dumping 
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them  when  the  market  broke.  The  bond 
market  was  ready  to  turn  down,  and  the 
akld  in  the  new  bonds  has  been  aooompanled 
by  a  stsep  tilde  in  the  prloes  of  other  Gov- 
ernment ssouritisB.  But  there  is  gsneral 
agreement  among  flnanolal  axperta  that  the 
entire  U.S.  Oovemment  seourltlee  market  haa 
plummeted  far  more  ewlftly  than  it  would 
have  if  the  tpeoulstort  hsd  not  moved  in. 

The  magnitude  of  the  epeoulative  activity 
was  staggering.  The  beet  gxieee  now  is  that 
epeoulators  bought  more  than  $8  billion  of 
Oovemment  bonda  during  the  June  refund- 
ing. Tiiat  represents  the  difference  between 
the  STjes  million  total  Issue  and  an  ad- 
vance Treasiu7  estimate  that  the  true  In- 
vestor demand  for  the  new  9 He  would 
total  between  gS  bUllon  and  $4  bUlion. 

"Theee  guys  must  have  thought  they 
were  playing  with  marblee,"  a  leading  in- 
vestment banker  said  recently.  Guya  who 
had  never  owned  more  than  a  few  stocks 
and  bonds  found  that  they  had  signed  up  to 
take  millions  of  doUars  of  Government 
bonds." 

Will  be  /elt  for  montht 

The  impact  of  the  June  fiasco  will  be  felt 
for  many  months  to  come.  It  is  a  matter 
of  profound  national  concern. 

The  market  for  United  Ststee  Oovera* 
ment  aeourlUee  has  been  disrupted  and  it 
has  become  measurably  more  difficult  for 
the  Treasury  to  finance  the  Government 
debt  in  a  lound  and  orderly  fashion. 

The  Federal  Beeerve  System,  which  is 
charged  with  regulating  the  national  money 
and  credit  supply,  found  its  activities  lim- 
ited this  summer  by  a  need  to  be  solicitous 
of  the  weakened  Government  securities 
market. 

The  persistent  decline  in  bond  prices  has 
scared  cff  the  big  Government  bond  houses 
that  are  supposed  to  make  a  market  by  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  owning  Government  seourl- 
tlee. They  are  reluctant  buyers  for  they 
fear  that  further  price  declines — and  fur- 
ther losses — are  ahead.  The  new  bonds 
plunged  from  a  peak  price  of  Jurt  over 
100  13/32  on  June  6  to  a  low  of  93  28/33 
last  Friday — a  drop  of  |6.M  in  the  value 
of  every  SiOO  bond. 

Separate  Investigations  of  the  June  break 
are  being  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange.  Whether 
they  can  or  wUl  find  eolutlons  that  wlU 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  speculatora  to 
come  Into  the  Oovemment  bond  market  in 
the  future  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  tiappen  again. 

The  damage  to  the  market,  to  credit 
policy,  to  Investors,  and  to  the  financial 
Integrity  of  the  country  has  been  too  great. 

The  full  story  of  what  happened  has  not 
been  told  and  perliaps  it  never  will  be. 
But  the  major  pieces  now  can  be  fitted 
together. 

It  is  easier  to  single  out  thoee  who  played 
a  part  in  the  events  leading  to  the  collapse 
than  it  is  to  parcel  out  responsibility. 
Many  people  were  involved.  Many  forces 
were  at  work.  Some  of  the  biggest  corpora- 
tions and  banks  in  the  country  did  things 
they  intend  never  to  do  again. 

But  there  is  no  one  scapegoat. 

The  reeponslbllity  must  be  shared  among: 

Individual,  corporate,  bank,  and  broker- 
dealer  speculators  who  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  make  a  killing  in  the  Government  I>ond 
market: 

More  than  100  leading  corporations  that 
supplied  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  spec\Uators  to  finance  their  bond  p\ir- 
chases; 

Dozens  of  substantial  banks  that  flnimced 
security  purchasee  at  Uttle  or  no  cost  to  the 
speculators; 

A  money  broker  who  financed  more  than 
S600  million  of  the  bond  purchasee  by  act- 
ing as  go-between  for  the  corporations  and 
the  banks  on  the  one  side,  and  brokerage 


housee  and  individual  apeculatore  on  the 
other; 

Brokerage  houses,  including  stock  ex- 
change firms,  that  speoulated  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  for  their  own  aooount  and  en- 
ODuraged  their  oustomere  to  do  the  same. 

Oovemment  bonds  housee  and  banks  that 
sold  seourlties  to  stock  exchange  firms  on 
terms  that  permitted  the  buyer  to  delay  pay- 
ment until  a  date  in  the  future: 

The  Federal  Reeerve  System,  which  made 
money  ao  cheap  in  pursuit  of  its  anti- 
recession policy  that  the  speculative  deals 
became  tempting  to  corporations  and  banks 
that  were  in  search  of  income; 

The  Treasury  Department,  which  shared 
the  general  blindness  about  the  events  that 
were  taking  place  and  thua  arranged  the 
refunding  on  terms  that  tempted  the  specu- 
lators to  make  their  play. 

A  minority  caused  the  trouble— a  minority 
of  the  corporations,  a  minority  of  the  stock 
exchange  houses,  a  minority  of  the  investors. 

The  speculative  fever  burned  its  hottest 
m  Wall  Street,  but  it  fanned  out  across  the 
country  and  blinded  the  apeculatora  and 
the  lenders  to  the  risks  that  they  were 
taking. 

It  was  a  olaaslo  speoulatlve  surge.  Hard- 
ened professlonsU  and  naive  clerks  all 
reached  the  eame  happy  conclusion:  the 
Oovemment  bond  market  could  go  only  one 
way— "up"— and  there  was  money  to  be 
made  for  the  asking. 

But  they  were  wrong. 
BIO  norrre  mads  m  rssauAST  nracMAsas  Lvaao 

VLVNOnS  UfTO  JUKI  DXSAOLe 

Washxmoton,  September  a. — WaU  Street 
now  holds  the  "gay  'SCa"  party  responsible 
for  last  June's  big  speculative  purchasee  of 
the  Government's  new  2%  percent  bonds. 

The  financial  center  is  not  talking  about 
the  colorful  decade  that  ended  the  IQth 
century.  Instead,  it  is  pointing  directly  at 
a  Si. 727  million  issue  of  3Vi  percent  bonds — 
due  In  leeo — tliat  the  Treasury  sold  in  mid- 
February. 

These  were  the  "gay  '90's."  They  soared  to 
a  peak  price  of  107  10/32s  during  the  weeks 
after  they  were  issued.  Speculators  had 
been  heavy  buyers  at  the  offering  price  of 
100  and  the  big  paper  profits  whetted  their 
appetltles  for  more  when  they  looked  ahead 
to  the  $9,550  million  refunding  that  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  carry  out  in  June. 
But  one  episode 

The  "gay  '80's"  were  but  one  glittering  epi- 
sode in  a  story  of  huge  speculative  profits 
that  began  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem abandoned  Its  tight  money  policy  in 
mid-November  of  last  year.  The  shift  to  an 
antirecession,  easy-money  policy  and  the 
impact  of  the  business  downturn  on  market 
expectations  led  to  the  sharpest  drop  in  in- 
terest rates — and  the  steepest  rise  in  bond 
prices — In  history. 

That  was  when  the  profeeslonals  began  to 
make  big  money. 

They  reaped  enormous  profits  by  buying 
outstanding  Government  bonds  and  holding 
them  while  prices  rose.  They  made  millions 
more  by  buying  3'^  percent,  17-year  bonds 
that  the  Treasury  sold  in  December  and  3 
percent,  6-year  bonds  that  it  sold  with  the 
32-year  "gay  '90's"  In  February. 

It  was  against  this  background  of  a  pell- 
mell  price  rise  and  confident  expectations  of 
further  increases  to  come  that  the  specula- 
tors began  to  build  their  positions  for  the 
June  refimdlng.  It  seemed  certain  that  the 
recession  would  continue  for  many  more 
months  and  that  bond  prices  would  con- 
tinue to  climb  as  interest  rates  fell.  It 
didn't  look  Uke  a  gamble.  The  word  went 
out:  There's  no  risk.  It's  a  sure  thing.  It's 
a  free  ride.     Get  on  board. 

Bonds  prices  customarily  are  pushed  to 
higher  levels  when  business  activity  decUnee. 
The  supply  of  money  grows  while  the  de- 
mand for  fimds  weakens.  People  bid  against 
one  another  to  buy  the  available  supply  of 
bonds. 


The  biggeet  plungere — and  the  heaviest 
loeere— «re  believed  to  have  been  a  Miami. 
Fla.,  family  group.  They  are  known  to  have 
had  dose  to  $00  million  of  new  bonds  and 
there  are  some  indications  that  thalr  pur- 
chasee were  substantially  larger.  TlMy  held 
on  to  their  bonds  after  the  mark-^t  broke 
In  June,  kept  hoping  that  a  fresh  rise 
would  get  under  way.  and  didnt  begin  un- 
loading in  earnest  until  Aug\ut. 

They  sold  many  millions  out  at  ee  cents 
on  the  dollar  and  sold  millions  more  at 
08.  Their  loases  have  been  estimated  at 
almost  15  milUon — and  Just  last  Thtirsday 
a  dealer  found  evidence  that  they  stui  wers 
selUng. 

The  "Miami  crowd,"  as  they  no«-  are 
known  in  WaU  Street  and  other  giant  specu- 
lators could  operate  on  a  magnificent  seals 
because  a  money  broker  arranged  to  give 
the  speculators  access  to  the  idle  cash  of 
some  of  the  country's  biggest  corporations. 
The  speculators  paid  no  interest,  usually 
did  not  put  up  any  money  of  their  own, 
and  gave  the  corporaUotu  temporary  title 
to  the  bonds  to  protect  the  loan, 

They  called  the  deals  repurchase  agree- 
msnts.  Sometimes  they  did  them  with 
banks  and  osUed  them  buybaoks. 

A  Boston  broker  ammged  $78  miUion  of 
loans  for  his  customers  tiu*ou«U  the  uiouey 
broker.  A  prominent  oil  industry  oOoial 
oame  to  the  money  broker.  Bo  did  the  head 
of  a  Midwest  brewery,  the  lawyer  for  a  big 
mutual  fund,  a  top  officer  of  a  big  de- 
fense company,  and  many,  many  others. 

Bank  officials  got  caught  up  in  the  nuh 
and  in  at  least  two  InsUncee  they  ap- 
proached Government  bond  dealers  for  spe- 
cial credit  arrangements.  The  big  for- 
eign agency  banks  in  WaU  Street  helped 
to  finance  the  speculators,  and  subsUntial 
foreign  interests,  Including  Greek  ship- 
owner money.  Joined  the  profit-hungry 
throng. 

The  speculative  excitement  spread  during 
May  from  the  big  Government  bond  oper- 
ators to  brokerage  houses  and  tlirouch  them 
to  thousands  of  Uttle  people  who  had  never 
bought  a  marketable  Government  bond  in 
their  lives.  The  stock  market  showed  signs 
of  weakening  and  brokers  tcUked  up  the 
rising  Government  bond  market  as  a  smart 
hedge  against  the  threat  of  a  stock  market 
break. 

Where  SIOO.OOO  deals  always  have  been 
looked  on  as  smaU  potatoes  In  the  Govern- 
ment bond  market,  some  brokerage  houses 
pushed  the  bonds  In  $6,000  and  $10,000 
blocks. 

Some  acked  margin.  Others  dldnt.  One 
novice  speculator  bought  $1  million  of  the 
new  bonds  by  putting  up  only  $1,600 — a 
margin  payment  of  exactly  three-twentieths 
of  1  percent.  He  sold  out  at  a  profit  of  $180 
before  the  market  broke.  If  he  had  waited 
Just  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  lost  $7,000. 

The  public  had  missed  out  on  the  "gay 
'90b"  and  the  big  profits  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  public  came  in  during 
the  last  days  of  May  and  the  first  days  of 
June — in  time  for  the  crash  landing. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  about  10  days 
after  the  market  broke,  a  preoccupied  trader 
for  one  of  the  leading  Government  bond 
houses  stopped  at  a  cigar  stand  and  absent- 
mindedly  asked  for  "a  pack  of  2%b." 

"How  are  they  doing?"  the  clerk  asked. 
"I've  got  a  hundred  of  them  myself." 

Another  major  dealer  received  a  call  at 
about  the  same  time  from  a  man  who  asked 
the  price  of  the  2%s.  When  the  dealer  said 
they  were  selling  at  99*/^,  the  caller  said  he 
would  like  to  sell  some. 

The  big  bond  houses  trade  with  other 
dealers,  banks  and  brokerage  houses  but 
don't  usually  trade  with  individuals. 

"What's  your  name  and  how  many  do  you 
have?"  the  dealer  asked.  "Five  million,"  re- 
plied the  caller  and  gave  a  nanu  that  the 
dealer  didn't  recognize. 
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-WHO  mn  you?"   the  pusslad  dMUer  In- 
■ulrcd. 
"A  uMd  ear  dealer  In  Jersey  City."  the 

Buui  replied. 

rLUNQESS  WAITB)  IM  VAIX  FOB  BAIXT 

WA^azMOTOw,  September  3.— Professional 
■peculator*,  commercial  banks,  big  corpora- 
t.ons.  bond  defers  and  BtockbroJters  got 
caught  with  the  dress  manufacttirers.  real 
estate  sal'ssm/n.  storekeepers,  stenographers 
and  ribbon  61erkB  when  the  Government's 
new  2% -percent  bonds  broke  par  June  19. 

Some  people  got  out  In  time,  but  most 
dldnt.  A  few  Oovemment  bond  dealers  had 
•eased  that  a  change  was  coming  and  had 
been  quietly  reducing  their  Inventories  for 
■ome  da3rs  before  the  market  broke.  But 
many  speculators  woiildn't  believe  that  the 
turn  had  come  and  hung  on  to  their  bonds — 
hoping  that  the  sliimp  would  be  brief,  hop- 
ing that  a  rally  would  carry  the  bonds  back 
above  par  and  at  least  let  them  get  even. 

The  rally  never  appeared. 

The  2%B  were  In  weak  hands.  Too  many 
6-year  8-month  bonds  were  owned  by 
Individuals  and  corporations  who  didn't 
want  to  own  marketable  governmental 
bonds,  had  no  business  owning  them — and 
couldn't  wait  to  get  rid  of  them. 

They  were  speculators.  They  were  not  In- 
▼eetors.  They  had  bought  the  bonds  In  the 
hope  of  a  quick  profit.  Now  that  the  bonds 
were  Boing  down  Instead  of  up,  they  wanted 
out. 

Price  changes  In  the  Government  bond 
market  customarily  are  small  and  the  spec- 
ulators signed  up  for  huge  quantities  of  the 
a%s  In  their  attempt  to  make  a  profit.  They 
had  to  buy  in  on  little  or  no  margin  to  get 
the  leverage  they  needed. 

A  composite  case  In  point  would  be  a  speo- 
nlator  of  modest  means  who  bought  91 
million  of  bonds  on  credit,  made  no  down 
payment,  and  was  startled  to  realise  that  he 
had.  In  effect,  signed  a  pay-on-demand  note 
for  $1  million. 

A  speculator  who  dealt  with  one  of  the 
Mew  York  Stock  Exchange  firms  that  lived 
up  to  the  N.7.8.B.  rules  by  charging  the 
full  5-percent  margin  that  the  exchange 
requires  would  have  had  to  put  up  •0,000  on 
a  1100.000  deal. 

He  still  had  powerful  leverage.  A  one 
point  rise  would  have  returned  a  11,000 
profit.  That  figures  out  to  a  30  percent 
return  on  a  90,000  investment  within  a  few 
short  weeks. 

It  was  a  different  story  when  the  market 
broke.  Every  point  decline  meant  a  11,000 
loss  to  the  small  speculator  who  had  9100,000 
of  bonds.  It  meant  a  910,000  loss  to  the 
speculator  who  had  91  million  of  bonds. 
Speculators  sell 

The  speculators  had  no  stomach  for  that 
kind  of  pounding.  They  didn't  plan  to  keep 
the  bonds  for  6  years  8  months  and 
oouldnt  have  paid  for  them  if  they  had 
wanted  to.  One  after  another,  the  specula- 
tors began  to  sell  out. 

Some  of  the  largest  corporations  of  the 
country  contributed  to  the  debacle  by  specu- 
lating heavily  in  the  2%b.  Corporations 
normally  Invest  their  funds  in  short-term 
securities  that  mature  in  a  year  or  less.  They 
know  they  will  need  the  money  within  a 
abort  time  for  taxes,  dividend  payments 
or  equipment  purchases  and  choose  tem- 
porary investments  that  can  be  liquidated 
quickly. 

But  the  6-year  8-month  bonds  were  too 
tempting.  The  corporate  treasurers  knew 
about  the  big  profits  that  had  been  made 
in  the  Government's  February  issue  of  "gay 
"OO's"  and  they  thought  that  bond  prices 
still  were  rising. 

Treasurer  after  treasurer  threw  caution  to 
the  winds  and  decided  that  he  would  buy 
the  a^s.  hold  them  until  they  roee  to  • 
premium  of  101,  103.  or  perhaps  even  108, 
then  kick  them  out  at  a  profit  and  switch 


to  the  1-year  and  under  seciirltles  that  he 
should  have  bought  In  the  first  place. 

The  3Hs  dldnt  go  up.  Some  corporations 
sold  out  at  a  loss  and  added  to  the  pressures 
that  depreosed  the  bond  market.  Others 
still  are  carrying  the  a%s  on  their  books  In 
red  ink.  It's  a  safe  guess  that  many  red- 
faced  corporate  treasurers  have  spent  uncom- 
fortable hours  explaining  their  June  gam- 
bling enthusiasm  to  company  presidents  and 
boards  of  directors. 

The  startling  fact  Is  that  corporations 
directly  and  indirectly  financed  more  than 
91  billion  of  the  speculative  purchases 
of  the  2%s.  A  Treasury  survey  shows  that 
corporations — which  had  been  expected  to 
buy  only  a  handful  of  the  bonds — actually 
took  91,045  million  worth. 

The  corporations  didn't  buy  the  entire 
91.046  million  of  bonds  for  their  own  specu- 
lative operations.  A  sizable  share — certainly 
many  hundreds  of  millions — represents 
bonds  that  the  corporations  took  for  the 
Individual  speculators  that  they  were  fi- 
nancing through  the  "repurchase  agree- 
ments." 

Corporations  were  tempted  to  speculate  in 
the  aH»  partly  because  they  were  unen- 
thusiastio  about  a  1^  percent  interest  raU 
that  the  Treasury  attaches  to  a  1-year  cer- 
tificate that  it  Issued  at  the  same  time  as 
the  aVaS.  The  corporations  normally  would 
have  gravitated  toward  the  1-year  security 
to  meet  their  short-term  Investment  needs, 
but  the  Treasury  survey  reveals  that  they 
bought  a  relatively  meager  9670  million  of 
the  certificates  while  taking  the  Incredible 
91,045  million  of  Intermediate  bonds. 

Commercial  banks  speculated  heavily,  too. 
They  were  expected  to  be  substantial  buyers 
of  the  3%s  since  a  6-year  8-month  bond  Is 
an  attractive  investment  for  many  com- 
mercial banks.  But  the  banks  bought  many 
more  than  they  needed  for  their  own  port- 
folios. 

The  Treasury  breakdown  shows  that  com- 
mercial banks  took  94.031  million  of  the 
a^B.  The  bank  takings  alone  thus  exceed- 
ed an  advance  Treasury  estimate  that  total 
subscriptions  to  the  ayis  by  all  comers  would 
total  somewhere  between  93  billion  and  94 
billion  and  played  a  significant  role  In 
boasting  the  total  bond  issue  to  97,388  mil- 
lion. Where  the  Treasury  had  expected  to 
sell  95  to  96  billion  of  the  1-year  cer- 
tificates, it  received  orders  for  only  91.817 
million. 

The  bank  figures  undoubtedly  exaggerated 
the  volume  of  direct  bank  speculation  Just 
as  the  ccaporate  figures  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  direct  corporate  speculation. 
The  bank  total  Includes  the  2%b  that  the 
banks  bought  for  speculators  who  had  ar- 
ranged direct  loans  and  for  speculators  who 
had  arranged  "buy-backs." 

Ironically,  commercial  banks  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  were  steadily — 
and  Injudiciously — buying  the  a%s  during 
the  delicately  balanced  mid-June  weeks 
when  the  Government  bond  dealers  were 
cautiously  liquidating  their  own  holdings. 

The  bfuik  purchases  helped  give  the 
Government  bond  market  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearance of  stability  in  mid-June  Just  as 
heavy  specualtlve  buying  in  May  had  made 
the  market  look  stronger  than  it  really  was. 

The  commercial  bank  speculation  dldnt 
add  directly  to  the  downward  pressures  after 
the  market  broke  because  the  banks  kept 
their  2%s  in  preference  to  selling  them  out 
at  a  loss.  Normally,  though,  the  banks 
would  have  bought  up  some  of  the  a%8  as 
they  were  released  by  the  speculators.  But 
the  banks  were  overstuffed  and  wanted  none 
of  them.  An  important  cushion  was  missing 
when  the  speculators  began  to  unload. 
icoNXT  saoKzas  tap  dls  axsxsvxs  or  roMBt 

BANKS    TO    PLAT    MABKET 

WASHntoToir,  September  4 — One  day  In 
late  February  a  New  Tork  investment  bank- 
ing house  called  a  prominent  money  broker 


and  asked  him  to  arrange  a  930.000,000 
"loan"  for  an  unidentified  Individual.  The 
money  broker  quickly  compiled.  It  was  the 
first  of  many  such  "loans"  that  ultimately 
led  the  money  broker  to  set  up  the  financ- 
ing for  more  than  9500,000,000  of  si>ecula- 
tion  in  the  Treasury's  June  issue  of  2^  P^f 
cent  bonds. 

The  initial  deal  was  arranged  for  tax 
rather  than  for  speculative  purposes.  So 
were  a  number  of  the  other  transactions 
that  the  money  broker  negotiated  during 
the  following  months.  But  the  method  that 
he  used  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  fi- 
nancing speculation  In  Oovemment  bonds. 

The  word  spread  rapidly  and  the  demand 
for  the  "loans"  mounted.  The  money  bro- 
ker arranged  some  deals  for  big  individual 
speculators  including  the  Miami  crowd 
that  bought  about  990,000.000  of  bonds. 
Most  of  his  deals  were  negotiated  for  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange  and 
for  other  brokers  who  wanted  financing  for 
themselves  or  for  their  customers. 

He  wasn't  the  only  money  broker  who 
participated  in  financing  the  June  specula- 
tion but  he  was  the  most  active.  He  showed 
speculators  how  they  could  tap  the  huge 
reserves  of  idle  corporate  and  bank  money 
to  play  the  Government  securities  market. 

The  money  broker  called  his  deals  "re- 
purchase agreements"  when  he  made  them 
with  corporation  and  "buy-backs"  when  he 
made  them  with  banks. 

Speculators  liked  the  deals  because  they 
obtained  millions  of  dollars  of  Government 
bonds  without  paying  any  Interest  and 
without  putting  up  any  money  of  their  own. 

Ccrporatlons  and  banks  liked  the  deals  bs- 
cause  they  held  Government  obligations  as 
security  and  collected  more  interest  than 
they  could  have  obtained  through  conven- 
tional financing  techniques. 

The  first  930,000,000  dsal  set  the  broad 
pattern  that  the  others  followed.  Hsr«  la 
how  a  typical  repurchase  agreement  worked: 

Acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  money 
broker,  a  big  corporation  with  idle  cash 
bought  930  mlUion  of  3%  percent  Govern- 
ment bonds  that  were  scheduled  to  matur* 
June  15.  The  money  broker  agreed  to  buy 
the  bonds  from  the  corporation  by  the  ma- 
turity date  and  contracted  in  turn  to  sell 
them  to  an  Individual  or  a  brokerage  housa 
that  had  placed  the  original  order. 
Foeleets  interest 

The  corporation  pocketed  all  or  most  of  the 
2%  percent  Interest  that  the  bonds  paid. 
Frequently  it  agreed  in  advance  to  accept 
only  a  or  2%  or  3^  percent  and  the  money 
broker  kept  the  rest. 

It  was  an  attractive  deal  bscatiss  the  cor- 
poration received  about  twice  the  income 
it  would  have  obtained  by  the  traditional 
device  of  Investing  Its  funds  In  short-term 
Treasury  bills.  The  bills  yielded  about  1 
percent  during  most  of  the  spring. 

The  money  broker  collected  1/33  of  1  pet^ 
cent  commission  on  the  bond  transaction. 

The  speculator  was  assured  delivery  of  the 
bonds  on  the  date  that  he  wanted,  at  the 
price  the  corporation  had  paid,  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  the  1/33  commission  that  he 
would  In  any  event  have  had  to  pay  a  l»x>ker 
for  buying  the  bonds. 

Banks  found  the  buy-backs  even  more 
lucrative  than  the  corporations  did.  The 
Interest  they  received  from  the  2%»  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  V4  to  %  of  1  per- 
cent that  they  could  have  obtained  by  lend- 
ing their  surplus  "Federal  funds"  to  other 
banks  during  the  period  In  late  May  when 
the  speculative  fever  was  at  Its  peak. 

The  wide  spread  In  the  interest  rate  struc- 
ture was  responsible  for  the  strong  appeal 
that  the  speculative  loans  had  for  both  the 
corporations  and  the  banks.  The  spread  had 
developed  In  large  part  because  of  the  aggres- 
sive manner  In  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  had  been  pursuing  its  antireces- 
sion easy-money  policy. 
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Bigoft  U  $$4  mUWm 

The  biggest  repurchase  agreement  that  the 
money  broker  arranged  totaled  984  million. 
It  was  negotiated  with  a  mutual  fund. 

One  corporation  made  970  million  avail- 
able. Another  provided  960  million.  More 
than  100  other  corporations  and  some  two 
dozen  banks  provided  substantial  but  lesser 
amounts. 

The  speculators  used  the  money  to  have 
the  corporations  and  banks  buy  "rights"  to 
the  new  securities  that  the  Treasury  would 
Issue  In  Its  99,550  million  June  refunding. 
"Rights"  are  maturing  obligations  that  the 
Treasury  encourages  investors  to  e«:hange 
for  new  Government  securities.  Some  specu- 
lators choee  the  2%  percent  bonds  that  ma- 
tured June  15  while  others  bought  the  2% 
percent  notes  that  came  due  the  same  day. 

Most  of  the  wealthy  individuals  who  orig- 
inally came  to  the  money  broker  for  tax 
reasons  stayed  to  gamble.  They  got  caught 
up  in  the  speculative  excitement  of  late 
spring  and  failed  to  sell  out  in  time  to 
achieve  their  tax  objectives. 

One  aflluent  citizen  brought  932.825,000 
worth  of  rights  for  tax  purposes  through  a 
repurchase  agreement.  He  acted  on  the  ad- 
vice of  a  prominent  New  Tork  accountant 
who  told  him  that  922,825,000  was  the  exact 
amount  that  he  needed.  He  bought  the 
rights  at  a  premium  and  gave  orders  that 
they  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  3^s, 
which  then  were  to  be  sold  out  Immediately. 

But  he  heard  that  the  2^*  were  going  up 
canceled  the  sell  order,  and  finally  sold  at  a 
heavy  loss  after  the  2%s  broke  par. 

Didn't  sell  in  time 

Another  individual  bought  925  million  of 
the  rights,  then  became  more  Interested  In 
q>eculatlon  than  In  taxes  and  bought  an 
additional  936  million — a  total  repurchase 
dsal  of  961  million.  He  dldnt  sell  In  Ume. 
suffered  a  lubitantlal  loss,  and  Is  mad  as  a 
wet  hen  at  the  money  broker  tliat  be  dealt 
with. 

The  tax  plan  was  only  for  p<x>ple  In  tht 
upper  brackets  and  only  for  people  who  had 
substantial  losses  on  other  Invaitments. 

Take  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  man  in  the 
70  percent  income-tax  bracket  who  bought 
about  930  million  of  rights  and  paid  lOO'HnS 
for  each  bond.  The  premium  payments  of 
eight  thirty-seconds  totaled  975,000.  A  tax- 
payer is  permitted  to  deduct  premium  pay- 
ments from  ordinary  Income.  This  means 
the  taxpayer  could  subtract  the  975,000  from 
his  taxable  Income.  The  savini;  for  a  man 
in  the  70  percent  bracket  amounted  to 
952.000. 

He  still  had  to  take  two  more  steps.  He 
had  to  convert  the  rights  into  the  new  Treas- 
ury securities  and  had  to  cell  out  the  new 
securities  Immediately  to  get  his  money  back. 

The  market  was  rising.  The  taxpayer  as- 
siuied  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  back  his 
975.000  of  premium  money  by  collecting  at 
least  as  big  a  premium  on  the  new  Jxme 
security  as  he  had  paid  on  the  rights. 

But  he  would  lose  his  tax  saving  if  he  had 
to  pay  a  70  percent  tax  on  the  premium  that 
he  collected.  The  scheme  there!  ore  provided 
for  writing  off  the  premium  Income  against 
carryover  losses  that  the  taxpayer  had  stif- 
fered  from  unfavorable  investments  in  pre- 
Tlous  years. 

The  market  remained  strong  for  a  brief 
period  after  the  tax  operators  converted  their 
rights  Into  the  2%»,  But  most  waited  too 
long  to  sell. 

MOlfKT  — "atll  TRADED  ON  NAICB  TO  BACK  HALT- 
mOLIOtl  m   OBALB 

Washinoton,  September  6. — ^The  Wall 
Street  money  broker  who  arranged  the  fi- 
nancing for  nx>re  than  9500  million  of  spec- 
ulation In  the  Treasury's  June  refunding 
didn't  Invent  the  techniques  that  he  used 
but  he  polished  them  up  and  put  them  to 
work  on  a  seal*  that  had  narar  bsan 
before. 


Individual  speculators  and  brokerage 
houses,  who  could  not  have  swung  the  deals 
OQ  their  own,  obtained  Interest-free,  no- 
downpayment  access  to  huge  quantities  of 
corporate  and  bank  credit  for  speculating 
In  the  UJ9.  Government  sectirltles  market. 

Broker's  good  name 

The  money  broker  got  them  the  money  by 
putting  his  own  name  Instead  of  theirs  on 
the  repurchase  agreements  and  tuybacks 
that  he  negotiated  with  corporations  and 
banks.  He  traded  on  his  high  reputa- 
tion and  solid  credit-standing  to  make  deals 
that  corporate  treasurers  and  bank  lending 
officers  would  not  have  made  with  his 
clients. 

At  the  peak  of  his  operations,  he  had  com- 
mitments to  buy  more  than  9500  million  of 
Government  bonds  from  corporations  and 
banks.  Individuals  and  brokerage  houses  in 
turn  had  promised  to  buy  the  bonds  from 
the  money  broker. 

But  people  up  and  down  Wall  Street  shud- 
der today  to  think  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  the  Government  bond  market  break 
had  been  sharper  than  it  was — and  if  a 
number  of  the  speculators  had  reneged  on 
their   contracts   with   the  money  broker. 

He  loet  a  large  sum  of  money  but  he  met 
all  of  his  commitments  and  dleappolnted 
some  Wall  Street  bankers  who  had  been  con- 
fidently predicting  that  he  would  go  under. 

The  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
auditing  the  money  broker's  books  and  Is 
conducting  a  wide-ranging  investigation  of 
his  operations  in  an  attempt  to  find  out 
whether  any  of  its  rules  have  been  violated. 
It  began  looking  into  the  situation  after  the 
2%»  came  on  the  markets  June  15.  In  early 
Ju'.y  it  ordered  bim  to  liquidate  9876  million 
of  "repurchase  agreements"  and  "buy  backs" 
that  he  still  had  in  force. 

Wall  Street  plan 

The  methods  that  the  money  broker  used 
had  been  developed  in  the  last  few  years  by 
the  big  Government  bond  houses  to  finance 
their  portfolios  of  Government  securities  at 
lower  Interest  rates  than  they  would  hays 
had  to  pay  the  Wall  Street  banks. 

The  bond  dealers  tapped  corporations  and 
banks  all  around  the  country  and  one  result 
was  that  corporate  treasurers  and  bank  lend- 
ing officers  felt  at  home  in  negotiating  re- 
purchase agreements  with  the  money  broker. 
They  were  working  with  a  type  of  transaction 
they  had  come  to  know  well. 

The  money  broker  for  his  part  had  been 
\islng  the  same  devices  on  a  smaller  scale  to 
finance  tax  savings  deals  and  elaborate  arbi- 
trage transactions  for  his  clients.  He  had 
established  a  special  place  for  himself  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  banks  that  wanted  to  buy 
and  sell  Federal  funds.  On  his  biggest  day, 
his  transactions  fell  Just  930  million  short  of 
an  even  91  billion. 

Bank  lending  officers  in  large-  and  medium- 
sized  communities  all  around  the  country 
knew  him.  Borrowers  came  to  him  for  he 
could  obtain  money  much  more  cheaply  than 
they  could  get  it  for  themselves.  Because 
of  his  dealings  in  Federal  funds,  he  always 
knew  which  banks  had  extra  money  they 
were  anxious  to  lend. 

It  only  gradually  dawned  upon  the  banks 
and  the  corporations  that  the  deals  they 
had  nuwle  with  the  money  broker  were  riskier 
than  their  customary  transactions  with  the 
Oovemment  bond  houses.  Some  lenders 
were  less  knowledgeable  than  they  might 
have  been.  Others  had  bee  lulled  by  eager 
talk  of  a  rising  bond  market  and  riskless 
transactions. 

Those  who  came  in  at  the  beginning 
started  out  with  one  tyi>e  of  commitment 
and  ended  with  another.  But  even  so  they 
probably  would  not  have  become  nervous  if 
the  bond  market  had  not  weakened. 

June  redemptUms 
The  original  repurchase  agreements  and 
tmybacks    covered    the    3% -percent    rights 
that  matured  Jime   15.    Banks  dldnt  fret 


about  entering  into  deals  secxved  by  a  Gov- 
ernment bond  that  could  be  redeemed  at  par 
in  mid-June.    Neither  did  the  corporatiozu. 

But,  when  the  speculators  told  the  lenders 
to  exchange  the  rights  for  the  new  a%s.  the 
character  of  the  deal  changed  profoundly. 
Instead  of  holding  riskless  securities,  the 
banks  and  corporations  now  had  tltle-to  Gov- 
ernment bonds  that  would  not  matura  until 
February  16,  1956.  and  that  would  flUK|9\iate 
in  price. 

The  lenders  had  not  thought  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  collateral  from  the  money  broker 
to  protect  them  against  a  decline  In  price. 
He  In  turn  had  not  obtained  margin  from 
his  clients  for  he  did  not  consider  them 
brokerage  customers  who  would  be  subject 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  req\iirement  of  a  6- 
point  margin  payment. 

Bank  examination  officials  maintain  they 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  buybacks  since 
they  know  of  no  bank  that  suffered  a  sub- 
stantial loss.  Many  bankers  vigorously  dis- 
agree. They  consider  it  unsound  banking  to 
lend  money  on  a  6-year,  8-month  bond  with- 
out at  least  5  percent  margin. 

As  the  2%'s  rapidly  lost  their  premlimi 
value  before  breaking  par  on  June  19,  the 
lending  officers  of  the  big  New  Tork  banks 
received  call  after  call  from  the  worried 
treasurers  of  big  corporate  depositors.  Some 
had  loans  they  could  call  on  short  notice. 
Others  were  committed  for  fixed  periods  such 
as  30  days.  One  corporation  had  agreed  to 
hold  95  million  of  bonds  tmtll  Augxut  16 
and  96  million  more  until  September  16. 

Needed  collateral 

The  bank  lending  officers  shook  their 
heads  and  advised  the  corporations  to  de- 
mand collateral  to  cover  the  dtcllne  In  tht 
price  of  the  bonds.  The  margin  calls  mount- 
ed. The  money  broker  had  to  get  collateral 
to  cover  his  contracts.  Banks  and  brokerage 
houses  demanded  mors  margin  from  their 
customtrs.  Booh  day  brought  additional 
liquidation  of  the  aHs.  Saoh  day  saw  mora 
speculators  shaken  out. 

The  heavy  volume  of  corporate  financing 
and  the  insistent  margin  calls  were  ominous- 
ly reminiscent  of  the  1820  stock  market 
crash.  Billions  of  dollars  of  speculation  had 
been  financed  by  corporate  call  loans  in 
1039.  When  the  market  broke,  the  corpora- 
tions demanded  their  money  and  touched  off 
a  torrent  of  distressed  liquidation. 

The  dimensions  of  this  summer's  break 
were  not  comparable  to  the  1930  crash. 

But  the  country  has  had  a  blunt  reminder 
that  it  Is  dangerous  to  finance  speculation 
through  bank  and  corporate  call  loans  that 
are  protected  by  little  or  no  margin. 

"no    DOWNPATICXNT"    SAn>    WALL    STKKR    XM 

FXNANcnvo  op  tbxasvbt  ofpxbino 

WAsmNOTON,  September  7. — Some  of  the 
big  Wall  Street  banks  and  large  Oovemment 
bond  dealers  helped  finance  speculation  in 
the  Treasury's  99,550  million  June  refiind- 
ing  by  carrjrlng  securities  for  their  cus- 
tomers without  a  downpayment  and  with- 
out an  interest  charge.  The  chief  benefi- 
ciaries were  leading  New  Tork  Stock  Ex- 
change firms.  But  other  brokerage  houses 
and  some  Individuals  obtained  the  100  per- 
cent "loans"  too. 

The  "free  carries"  were  a  departure  from 
the  normal  operating  practices  of  the  few 
dealers  and  banks  who  made  the  generous 
credits  available.  They  acted  under  pres- 
sure from  good  customers  and  because  they 
had  a  chance  to  earn  a  comfortable  return 
on  a  riskless  transaction. 

"It  wasn't  something  we  went  after,"  a 
bank  official  said  recently.  "We  only  did  it 
for  the  substantial  houses.  We  were  care- 
ful which  stock  exchange  firms  we  did  it 
with.    They  came  to  us." 

What  the  banks  and  the  dealers  did  was 
to  grant  their  ciistomers  delayed  delivery 
in  selling  them  the  2%  percent  and  2%  par- 
cent  rights  that  matured  Jxme  IS.  A 
stock  exchange  house  that  bought*  say,  96 
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million  of  the  2%b  on  May  15.  dldnt  hav« 
to  put  mnj  money  up  until  It  took  delivery 
Of  lt»  ■•curltles  in  June.  Nonnal  Oovern- 
ment  bond  market  practice  would  have 
called  for  payment  either  the  next  day  or  on 
the  second  day  following  the  sale. 

Most  of  the  delayed  delivery  contracts 
were  made  as  the  speculative  excitement 
mounted  from  mid-May  on.  They  called 
for  delivery  in  early  June  for  that  was  when 
tlie  Treasury  was  expected  to  open  its  re- 
funding books.  A  speculator  who  planned 
to  exchange  his  rights  for  new  Govern- 
ment obligations  would  have  to  act  at  that 
time. 

Two  to  five  million  dollar  blocks 

A  substantial  nxmaber  of  the  delayed  de- 
livery Bales  of  rights  to  the  stock  exchange 
firms  were  in  blocks  of  $2  to  $S  million. 
A  few  were  larger.  One  well-known  mem- 
bsr  firm  took  more  than  950  million  of  the 
rights  from  a  bank  under  a  delayed  de- 
livery contract. 

The  stock  exchange  houses  eagerly  sought 
the  delayed  delivery  contracts  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  embraced  the  repxirchase 
agreements  and  buy-backs  that  they  ar- 
ranged for  themselves  or  through  a  money 
broker.  Delayed  delivery  was  one  more  way 
In  which  they  could  obtain  rights  with- 
out an  interest  charge  and  without  a  down- 
payment. 

The  banks  and  the  dealers  foimd  the  de- 
layed deliveries  tempting  because  they  were 
able  to  eell  the  2%s  at  the  premium  prices 
of  mid-May  while  they  continued  to  collect 
the  2%  percent  Interest  until  their  customers 
took  delivery  In  June.  It  was  a  shade  less 
profitable  for  the  dealers  than  for  the  banks, 
since  the  dealers  had  to  borrow  money  at 
about  1  percent  to  carry  the  "rights." 

Many  dealers  refvised  to  make  delayed  de- 
liveries. The  refusal  often  meant  a  lost  sale, 
because  the  stock  exchange  firm  then 
•hopped  around  until  It  found  a  dealer  or 
a  bank  that  would  give  it  the  free  credit  it 
wanted. 

"We  said.  'No  thanks.' "  a  prominent  Gov- 
ernment bond  dealer  recalled.  "We're  not 
In  the  money  lending  business." 

The  loan  officer  of  one  of  the  big  financial 
district  commercial  banks  said  flatly:  "We're 
Clean.  We  didn't  finance  any  of  the  rights. 
We  had  the  anawer  from  the  beginning: 
•No.*- 

The  delayed  deliveries,  like  the  "buy- 
backs."  eeemed  sound  from  a  banking  stand- 
point. The  collateral  was  the  best.  The 
2%B  came  due  on  June  15.  If  the  buyer 
reneged,  the  bank  could  exercise  the  rights 
Itself  or  turn  In  the  nurturing  securities  for 
cash.  It  could  lose  no  more  than  the  pre- 
mium It  would  have  collected  if  the  deal  had 
not  fallen  through. 

Not  good  for  United  States 

But  the  easy  credit  deals  contributed  to 
the  excessive  speculation  in  the  Government 
bond  miirket.  What  may  have  been  good 
for  the  banks  was  not  good  for  the  country. 

The  Treasury  closed  its  subecriptlon  books 
on  June  8,  and  the  people  who  had  bought 
the  2^s  on  delayed  delivery  contracts  elected 
overwhelmingly  to  exchange  their  securities 
for  the  new  2% -percent  6- year  8-month 
bonds.  The  dealers  denuinded  payment,  but 
the  banks  extended  the  "free  carries"  for  10 
days  until  June  16 — the  day  when  the  rights 
were  to  be  replaced  by  the  new  bonds.  June 
16  was  the  exchange  date  becaxise  June  18 
fell  on  a  Sunday. 

The  additional  10-day  delay  pushed  fur- 
ther into  the  future  the  moment  when  the 
speculators  would  have  to  arrange  loans  and 
put  up  margin  to  finance  their  bonds.  At 
least  one  bank  carried  the  new  bonds  for 
Insistent  customers  to  July  1 — without  inter- 
est and  without  a  margin  payment. 

Brokers  pressed  banka  for  liberal  credit 
terma  and  many  banks  and  brokers  carried 
the   q;>eculators  with  llttls  or  no  margin 


partly  because  they  were  convinced  that  the 
market  was  rising  and  there  was  no  risk — ■ 
and  partly  because  they  were  In  oompetltlon 
With  one  another. 

A  broker  who  meticulously  observed  the 
stock  exchange's  5  percent  margin  require- 
ment was  aware  that  he  might  lose  a  cus- 
tomer to  another  broker  or  to  a  bank  that 
charged  no  margin.  Money  was  easy.  The 
borrowers  held  the  whip  hand. 

Many  banks  financed  the  speculators 
through  standard  security  loans  but  granted 
more  liberal  terms  than  they  normally  would 
have  provided.  Where  one  Wall  Street  bank, 
for  example,  held  fast  to  its  regular  3'/j  per- 
cent Interest  charge  for  "street  accovmts." 
another  planned  to  ask  2%  percent  but 
trimmed  its  fee  to  2%  percent  because  that 
was  the  rate  a  big  competitor  charged. 

Zero  to  5  percent  margins 

Margin  requirements  In  New  York  ranged 
from  0  to  3  percent  on  tlie  rights  and  from 
2\i  percent  to  5  percent  on  the  2%s. 

The  Wall  Street  division  of  one  major  bank 
had  a  larger  volume  of  loans  on  its  books 
after  the  2%s  were  issued  than  at  any  other 
time  in  its  history.  Significantly,  the  bulk 
of  the  loans  were  to  stock  exchange  firms 
that  had  never  been  active  in  the  Oovern- 
nxent  securities  market  before.  Like  many 
others,  the  stock  houses  found  themselves 
doing  something  new — and  took  a  licking. 

A  large  number  of  banks  outside  of  New 
York  financed  spaculators  on  as  little  as  1  or 
a  percent  margin.  They  uiually  made  the 
loans  throU2;h  money  brokers  directly  to 
individual  spectators. 

They  loaned  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  people  they  didn't  know  and  they  had 
some  frantic  moments  trying  to  get  hold  of 
speculators  in  New  York  and  other  cities  to 
raise  additional  margin  ss  the  market  went 
down. 

One  worried  out-of-town  banker  came  to 
New  York  In  late  June  carrying  a  three-pnge, 
single-spaced  list  of  unknown  New  Yorkers 
to  whom  he  had  casually  loaned  an  average 
of  about  8200.000  each  on  the  new  2^/»b. 
Along  with  other  bankers  throughout  the 
country  he  had  thought  the  bond  market 
would  remain  strong  and  Mb  loans  would  rest 
quietly  until  they  were  paid  off.  To  their 
dismay,  the  bankers  discovered  that  they  had 
acquired  thinly  protected,  highly  active  Wall 
Street  accounts. 

TaxASTXT  Atro  WAU.  STazxT  ovdh't  know  that 

BRXAK    IN    MARKET    WAS   AT    HAND 

Washington.  September  8. — The  mid-June 
break  In  the  Government  bond  msu'ket  and 
the  steepness  of  tbe  decline  took  Wall  Street 
and  Washington  by  surprise.  They  had 
known  that  trouble  was  brewing,  but  they 
hadnt  suspected  that  tbe  situation  was  as 
grave  as  it  proved  to  be.  Top  Government 
financial  officials  and  some  of  the  keenest 
bond  dealers  in  New  York  only  gradually 
abandoned  hope  that  the  drop  could  be  held 
within  narrow  limits. 

The  ironical  fact  is  that  Government  bond 
prices  bad  hit  their  peak  In  April,  but  the 
speculators  dldnt  know  It.  They  streamed 
Into  the  market  during  May  and  early  June 
to  bet  on  a  further  rise  in  a  market  that  had 
already  started  to  drift  lower. 

The  Treasury  Department  didn't  know  the 
txim  was  at  hand.  Neither  did  its  expert 
advisory  committees  of  top  commercial  and 
Investment  bankers.  They  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  last  week  of  May  to  advise  the 
Treasviry  on  the  terms  of  its  $9,560,000,000 
June  refunding  and  all  of  tbe  discussions 
began  and  ended  with  an  assumption  that 
the  nuu-ket  would  remain  strong. 

Knew  of  speculation 

The  bankers  and  bond  dealers  knew  that 
pec^Ie  were  speculating  in  the  rights  that 
matured  June  IS.  But  they  had  no  notion 
that  the  speculation  was  ss  widespread  as  it 
was.  Neither  did  tha  Ttttmwj  or  the  Fed- 
eral Beservs  System. 


The  advisory  cMnmittees  warned  the 
Treasury  that  speculative  demands  would 
make  It  dangerous  to  include  a  long-term 
bond  with  the  securities  that  it  would  offer 
in  exchange  for  the  righU.  But  they  stopped 
there.  The  Treasury  accepted  the  commit- 
tees' general  recommendations  and  an- 
nounced on  May  29  that  it  would  sell  about 
81  billion  of  3V4  percent,  27-year  bonds  for 
cash  and  would  give  the  holders  of  the 
rights  a  choice  between  2% -percent,  6-year, 
8-month  bonds  and  ir^-percent,  11-month 
certificates. 

Speculators  never  had  gambled  by  buying 
6-year.  8-month  bonds  before.  No  on* 
thought  that  they  would  now. 

But  the  danger  signs  multiplied  In  th« 
days  that  followed.  The  premium  on  the 
"rights"  went  up  after  the  Treasury  an- 
nouncement. It  had  been  expected  to  decline 
for  it  had  been  thought  that  the  speculators 
would  dump  their  "rights"  once  they  found 
that  tbe  refunding  package  would  not  in- 
clude a  potentially  lucrative  long-term  bond. 
Instead,  they  held  tight.  The  rise  in  ths 
price  of  the  "rights"  was  a  tip-off  that  the 
ranks  of  ths  plimgers  were  growing. 

The  alarm  rings 

The  subscription  books  closed  on  June 
6,  and  on  Tuesday,  June  10.  an  alarm  bell 
clanged  loudly.  The  Treasury  made  publlo 
a  preliminary  finding  that  Investors  had 
taken  about  87,250  million  of  the  new  2%n — 
Instead  of  the  83  billion  to  84  billion  it  had 
anticipated. 

But  commercial  banks  were  buying  in  the 
market  and  the  price  of  the  2^a*  edged  up 
1/32  the  next  day.  The  dealers  and  the 
Treasury  agreed  that  it  would  take  several 
months  but  the  market  could  absorb  the 
exUa  83  billion  to  $i  billion  of  bonds.  The 
consensus  was  that  the  Job  was  manageable. 

Disquieting  rumors  clrc\Uated  during  the 
rest  of  that  week.  The  speculators  had  to 
take  delivery  of  the  2Hs  on  Monday,  June 
16,  and  the  market  heard  that  a  money  brok- 
er had  some  commitments  that  he  was 
finding  it  difficult  to  finance.  On  Friday, 
June  13.  there  were  reports  that  he  had 
aekcd  that  some  deliveries  be  postponed  be- 
yond the  Monday  deadline. 

The  market  became  Jittery.  The  2%s 
slipped  from  a  peak  of  100  13^S2s  on  June  5 
to  100  9/32S  on  Friday,  June  13.  They 
dipped  to  100  7/32s  on  Monday. 

People  who  had  had  "free  carries"  had  to 
obtain  bank  loans  and  bad  to  put  up  margin 
when  they  took  delivery  of  the  2 Ha-  Some 
scrfd  out  instead. 

The  money  broker  delivered  $128  mlUton 
of  the  new  bonds  to  his  clients.  Many  corp- 
orations had  taken  repurchase  agreements  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  get 
their  money  on  June  16  in  time  to  pay 
their  quarterly  tax  installments.  A  nxunber 
of  Ep>eculators  had  mistakenly  believed  their 
Interest-free,  no-down-payment  corporate 
credit  arrangements  would  continue.  Some 
reluctantly  pUced  their  bonds  in  bank  loans. 
Others  wouldn't  or  couldnt  put  up  the 
margin  that  tbe  banks  were  asking  and  thej« 
too,  sold  out. 

The  2^8  slipped  to  100  a/32s  on  Tuesday 
and  to  par  on  Wednesday.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  reported 
from  Washington  that  the  "Federal  Reserve 
System  had  reached  a  major  turning  point 
in  its  antirecession  drive  and  is  slowing  tha 
pace  at  which  it  has  been  pressing  toward 
easy  money."  The  speculators  leaped  to  the 
twin  conclusions  that  the  central  bank  soon 
would  be  shifting  toward  tight  money  and 
that  a  decline  In  bond  prices  was  imminent. 

Tlxe  2 Ha  broke  par.  The  general  decline 
in  the  Oovemment  bond  market  was  under 
way. 

The  Herald  Tribune  story  tflggeied  the 
decline.  It  had  the  impact  that  It  did  be- 
cause it  hit  a  nervous,  speculative  market 
at  a  time  when  business  activity  was  be- 
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ginning  to  improive  and  market  expectations 
were  shifting. 

The  recession  was  ending  sooner  than  the 
plungers  had  anticipated.  Specidative  buy- 
ing had  helped  bring  about  a  recordbreak- 
Ing  rise  in  bond  prices  after  the  Federal  Be- 
serve  shifted  to  easy  money  last  fall.  Now 
the  Epeculators  started  to  dump  their  hold- 
ings and  bond  prices  plummeted  during  the 
following  weeks. 

The  market  broke  becauee  business  ac- 
tivity unexpectedly  began  to  rise.  It  broke 
as  dramatically  as  it  did  because  It  was  shot 
.through  with  speculation. 

Each  fresh  report  of  an  improvement  in 
business  activity  made  it  seem  more  certain 
that  higher  interest  rates  and  lower  bond 
prices  were  ahead.  Kach  new  sell  order  from 
an  individual  or  a  corporate  plvjiger  aggra- 
vated ths  downward  pressures. 

When  the  New  York  Stock  Rzehange  in 
early  July  ordered  the  money  broker  to 
liquidate  8376  million  of  repurchase  agree- 
ments and  buy-backs  that  still  were  in 
force,  it  added  to  depressing  infuenccs  that 
led  the  Treasury  to  buy  up  tMS.500,000  of 
the  2Ha  from  June  18  to  July  8  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  stem  the  decline  in  bond  prices. 

Hindsight  mskes  it  plain  tha*.  the  Treas- 
ury should  not  have  made  an  unlimited 
oiTering  of  e-year,  8-montb  bonds  to  holders 
of  88.860  million  of  maturing  Government 
securities.  It  feared  speculation  in  the  27- 
year  bonds  that  it  simultaneoualy  sold  for 
cash  and  it  imposed  stiff  downpayment  and 
allotment  limits  that  kept  most  of  the 
speculators  out  of  the  long  bonds. 

The  89.550  million  refunding  would  have 
been  far  harder  to  control  since  every  holder 
of  a  maturing  security  had  a  right  to  one  of 
the  new  Government  otUgations.  But  there 
were  steps  that  the  Treasxu^  eould  have 
taken  if  it  had  known  that  the  speculators 
were  lying  in  wait.  It  could  have  offered 
only  short-term  securities,  for  example,  or 
It  could  have  restricted  the  offering  of  2%b 
to  an  amount  that  it  was  sure  the  market 
could  digest. 

But  its  suspicions  were  not  aroused  and 
It  walked  in  with  its  guard  d<jwn  and  its 
chin  out.  Kven  so,  there  is  widespread 
agreement  among  market  experts  that  the 
Treasury  still  would  have  come  through  un- 
scathed if  the  speculators  had  not  chosen 
to  make  their  big  play  Jiist  at  tbe  time  when 
people  were  becoming  aware  that  the  re- 
cession had  ended. 
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Washinoton,  September  •. — Speculators 
raised  hob  with  the  l>ond  market  this  year 
and  they  can  do  It  again  wnlejs  corrective 
steps  are  taken. 

The  plungers  turned  the  Treasxiryls  89,560 
million  June  refunding  into  the  worst  fiasco 
In  Oovemment  financial  history.  Ttom  bond 
market  te  wide  open  for  anothor  foray  any 
time  they  care  to  get  it  started. 

Speculative  activity  has  become  a  major 
problem  because  the  ch>u-acter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bond  marlcet  has  changed  pro- 
foundly In  the  past  10  months.  It  has  be- 
come a  market  where  prices  swing  widely 
and  dramatically  enough  to  attract  mass 
speculation.  It  no  longer  is  a  market  where 
all  price  changes  are  small. 

Government  bond  prices  rose  at  a  record 
pace  after  the  Federal  Beserve  System  aban- 
doned its  tight  money  policy  in  mid-Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  They  dropped  almost  as 
Ttolently  this  stxmmer  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  recession  was  coming  to  an 
end.  Professional  operators  aggravated  the 
wpswlng  by  buying  bonds  and  professionals 
and  amateurs  alike  aggravated  tbe  downturn 
by  dumping  them. 

fsjtehologn  changed- 
Market  psychology  has  changed.    Investors 
now  espeet  drastic  price  movements.    When 
the  market  broke  In  June,  investors  stopped 
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buying  and  withdrew  to  the  sidelines  to  wait 
for  prices  to  stabUlxe  at  new  and  sharply 
lower  levels. 

The  odds  are  against  another  speculative 
binge  In  the  near  futuire.  The  speculators 
were  badly  burned  when  the  market  broke 
and  all  except  the  toughest  professionals  will 
be  nursing  their  wotuids  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Market  conditi(»is  at  the  moment  are  un- 
favorable for  mass  speculation.  Business  ac- 
tivity is  rising  and  the  dominant  pressures 
on  bond  prices  during  the  coming  months 
are  expected  to  be  in  a  downward  direction — 
not  in  the  upward  direction  that  attracts 
the  speculators. 

A  shakeout  as  violent  as  the  one  that  took 
plaoe  this  swnmer  temporarily  provides  its 
own  correctives.  Corporate  treasurers  who 
have  large  amounts  of  cash  locked  up  in  2H- 
percent  bonds  that  are  below  par  vron't  soon 
again  gamble  with  short-term  money  by  us- 
ing it  to  buy  bonds.  Corporations  and  banlcs 
that  financed  the  speculators  through  re- 
purchase agreements  and  buybacks  will  be 
more  careful  about  the  people  they  do  busi- 
ness with — for  a  while,  anyway. 

But  even  the  most  painful  memories  even- 
tually fade.  The  plungers  will  become  a 
problem  again  the  next  time  a  receasion  de- 
velops and  a  sharp  rise  in  bond  prices  seems 
to  be  a  prospect.  Now  that  the  speculators 
have  found  the  way,  they  will  come  back. 

Easy  credit  made  their  operations  possible. 
If  they  are  to  be  stopped,  it  will  have  to  be 
made  more  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  funds 
to  finance  their  purchases  of  Government 
bonds. 

Same  pressure  likelf 

The  opportunity  for  big  profits  would  not 
have  arisen  if  the  Federal  Raserve  System 
had  not  made  money  so  easy  that  corpora- 
tions and  banks  were  hungrily  looking  for 
loans.  And  the  opp>ortunity  would  not  have 
arisen  If  easy  money  had  not  driven  short- 
term  Interest  rates  down  so  far  that  the 
lenders  were  searching  for  a  more  attractive 
return  than  they  could  obtain  from  nomuil 
short-term  investments  such  as  91-day 
Tteasury  bills. 

The  Federal  Reserve  made  money  cheap 
In  aggressively  pursuing  an  antirecession, 
easy-money  policy.  It  was  trying  to  restore 
liquidity  to  the  country's  financial  structure 
and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  business 
recovery.  It  will  be  under  pressure  to  follow 
the  ssme  course  in  another  recession.  Even 
if  it  decides  to  move  more  cautiously,  money 
may  still  become  cheap  enough  to  support  a 
heavy  volume  of  speculation. 

A  nacre  direct  approach  to  the  problem  oi 
eontrolllng  qieculation  would  seem  to  be  in 
order. 

The  most  commonly  heard  proposal  is  that 
Federal  margin  requirements  be  imposed  on 
purchases  of  Grovemment  bonds.  Along  with 
State  and  local  government  obligations,  Gov- 
ernment bonds  now  are  exempt  by  statute 
from  the  downpayment  and  other  credit  reg- 
ulations that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
maintains  on  stocks. 

Margin  requirements  would  not  have  de- 
terred the  corporate  and  bank  speculators 
who  used  their  own  money  last  spring  and 
paid  for  their  bonds  la  full.  But  the  need 
to  post  a  downpayment  doubtless  would  have 
deterred  many  of  the  Individual  speculators 
and  brokerage  houses  that  put  up  little  or  no 
margin  to  carry  huge  quantities  of  the  rights 
that  matured  on  June  15  and  of  the  2% -per- 
cent bonds  that  were  issued  in  exchange. 

Less  eofrer  to  gamble 
An  Indirldual  who  had  a  "free  carry"  on 
•1  minion  of  'Yights"  might  have  been  less 
eager  to  gamble  If  he  had  been  faced  with  a 
10-percent  margin  requirement  and  had  had 
to  put  up  8100,000 — or  with  a  2S-percent 
margin  reqtilrement  and  bad  had  to  put  up 
8250,000. 


The  downpayment  requirements  on  stock 
were  set  at  60  percent  in  June  and  now  are 
pegged  at  70  percent. 

Banks  could  not  have  made  "buy-backs" 
Without  margin  if  Govwnment  bonds  had 
been  subject  to  the  existing  regtilations. 
Corporate  money  perhaps  could  have  flooded 
in  through  "repurchase  agreements"  under 
the  present  rules  but  the  margin  laws  would 
give  the  Bofu-d  power  to  control  the  "repur- 
chase agreements"  if  the  exemption  were 
repealed. 

An  acroes-the-board  imposition  of  soargln 
regulations  on  Government  bond  transac- 
tions would  create  difficult  problems  for  the 
big  Government  bond  houses.  They  have 
to  carry  large  Inventories  of  securities  and 
would  be  severely  hampered  by  a  regulatton 
that  required  brokers  and  dealws  to  put  up 
margin  when  they  borrow  against  Oovem- 
ment bonds. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  specialists  and 
odd-lot  dealers  are  exempt  from  the  present 
stock  margin  requirements.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Government  dealers  eould 
be  treated  similarly. 

An  exemption  could  be  granted  only  If 
standards  were  adopted  to  distinguish  the  10 
to  16  houses  that  make  a  market  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  from  the  dozens  of  other  brokers 
who  call  themselves  Government  dealers  but 
actually  do  no  more  than  execute,  buy.  and 
sell  orders  for  customers. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  be  authorizsd  to  ectablish  the 
criteria.  Alternately,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  dealers  be  given  authority  to  set  up 
a  self-regulating  association  that  would  lay 
down  rules  as  the  stock  exchange  defines 
and  supervises  its  speciallstB  and  odd-lot 
dealers. 

Other  margin  recommendations  have  been 
made  that  stop  short  of  new  legislation.  One 
Is  that  the  stock  exchange  Increase  its  pres- 
ent 5  percent  rule  to  a  higher  flgiu^ — and 
see  to  it  that  it  is  enforced.  One  objection 
that  brokers  voice  to  this,  aa  to  many  pro- 
posals for  stiffening  the  exchange  rules,  is 
that  it  might  drive  customers  into  the  arms 
Of  more  lenient  banks  and  nonmember 
brokers. 

It  has  been  urged,  too,  that  the  exchange 
make  Government  bonds  subject  to  its  net 
capital  requirements  and  there  are  some 
indications  that  it  may  take  this  step.  Two 
Government  bond  hotues  are  members  of 
the  exchange  and  presumably  would  insist 
upon  special  treatment  that  would  enable 
them  to  continue  to  finance  their  inven- 
tories of  Government  securities. 

The  exchange  has  steadily  broadened  its 
net  capital  rules  as  abuses  have  developed. 
It  made  commodity  futvires  subject  to  net 
capital  requirements  in  1946  and  it  brought 
in  tax-exempt  State  and  local  govenunent 
obligations  in  1953. 

Brokers  could  not  have  made  some  of  tbe 
deals  that  they  made  in  June  if  Govern- 
ments had  been  subject  to  the  net  capital 
rules. 

The  exchange  eays  that  a  firas  Dnwt  have 
a  net  caj^tal  cq\ial  to  30  percent  of  its 
aggregate  indebtedness  and  must  have  a 
minimiinn  of  850,000.  A  broker  who  buys 
stock  must  deduct  30  percent  of  its  value 
from  bis  net  capital.  If  he  buys  a  mtinici- 
pal  bond,  he  must  deduct  2^  to  10  percent 
depending  upon  the  bond's  rating. 

Enforcement  of  a  comparable  deduction 
for  Government  bonds  would  have  limited 
the  capacity  of  the  brokers  to  take  on  bond 
commitments  last  spring. 

Jfo  complete  anstoer 

The  securities  and  exchange  Commission 
has  a  stmlfar  rule  that  covers  all  brokers 
and  dealers  but  the  regulation  does  not  ap- 
ply either  to  OovemmsBt  bonds  or  to  munic- 
ipal securltlas.  Both  sets  of  otaUg^Moas  en- 
£y  a  statutory  eaemptlan  froas  SBC  ralcsk. 
»peal  ot  tbe  excnption  would 
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etc  to  rabj«et  OoTcnunent  bondi  to  Hi  net 
capital  requlrtment*.  

Then  la  no  complete  uurwer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  exoeaelve  apecuUtlon  In 
the  VB.  Ooyemment  aeeurltlea  market.  But 
meaeiirea  can  be  taken  that  will  help  to 
keep  the  ■peculators  within  bounda. 

Laet  ■prlng's  speculative  activity  disrupted 
the  market  so  badly  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  to  buy  $1,000  million  of  Government  se- 
curities to  support  an  essential  Treasury  cash 
borrowing  d\irlng  the  Mideast  crisis  In  late 
July.  The  Oovernment  can't  afford  to  give 
the  speculator*  another  field  day.  The  risks 
are  too  great. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MISSOURI  RIVER^NO.  1 

BCr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dincell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  saddened  and  shocked  by  the  foul, 
tmsanitary.  and  downright  dangerous 
condition  of  our  polluted  and  dirty  rivers. 
One  of  America's  great  rivers  is  the 
Mlssotu-i,  known  as  Big  Muddy,  rising 
In  Montana  and  flowing  through  the 
Dakotas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, and  into  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis. 

Conferences  preliminary  to  enforce- 
ment procedures  under  Public  Law  660 
of  the  84th  have  been  held  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
these  conferences  are  not  held  until  the 
situation  becomes  desperate  or  worse. 

nrom  some  of  these  conferences  re- 
cently held  I  take  extracts  to  insert  into 
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I  hope  our  people,  as  yet  unaware  of 
the  danger  and  the  need,  will  read  these 
remarks  and  will  come  to  understand  the 
horrible  conditions  in  this  river,  not  just 
from  the  standpoint  of  fish  and  wildlife 
but  from  the  aspect  that  citizens  living 
along  and  around  this  river  are  actually 
in  danger  from  the  filth  and  disease 
therein. 

I  am  sure  anyone  who  finds  his  home 
or  business  flooded  with  this  kind  of 
water  when  this  mighty  river  hits  the 
flood  stage  will  have  reason  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  danger  and  the  dis- 
gusting nature  of  the  water. 

These  are  the  flrst  remarks  I  intend  to 
make  on  the  Missouri  and  deal  with  the 
Sioux  City-Omaha  segment  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  remarks  here  chron- 
icling the'  nauseating  conditions  of  the 
river  will  be  equaled  if  not  exceeded  by 
a  description  of  the  water  to  appear  in 
my  second  set  of  remarks  on  this  once 
delightful  river  dealing  with  other 
stretches  downstream. 

THB  IfaSODBX  RXVBI — I 

The  Ifdssourt  Is  a  big.  Impressive,  turbu- 
tent  river.  "Big  Muddy,"  as  some  call  it. 
carries  tons  of  water  In  a  swift  torrent  from 
Its  headwaters  in  Montana,  down  through 


the  Dakotas,  continuing  on  to  form  the  State 
bixtlers  between  Iowa-Nebraska,  Mlssoxirl- 
Nebraska,  Mlsso\irl-Kansas,  thence  through 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  Into  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  St.  Louis. 

The  river  was  wild  and  hard  to  us'^  until 
fairly  recent  times  when  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army,  began  a  program  to  tame 
It  and  stabilize  Its  banks.  Impoundments, 
concrete  bank  supports,  and  other  devices 
have  been  erected  at  great  cost  to  make  the 
river  navigable  and  othervrise  useful  along 
Its  great  length. 

These  devices  proved  fairly  effective  In 
the  stretch  between  Sioux  City  and  Omaha, 
and  water-hungry  midwesterners  rushed  to 
txM  It  for  recreational  purposes.  What  they 
saw  when  their  boats  hit  the  water  at  Sioux 
City  was  shocking: 

"At  the  mouth  of  the  Perry  Creek  sewer. 
Just  below  Combination  Bridge,  the  water 
appeared  gray;  floating  feces  and  other  sew- 
age solids  were  obvious,  and  gas  bubbles 
from  sludge  deposits  rose  to  the  surface.  An 
odor  typical  of  stale  sewage  could  be  detect- 
ed for  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sewer. 

"The  mo\rth  of  Floyd  liver  (at  its  Juncture 
with  the  Missouri)  appeared  almost  clogged 
with  the  untreated  packing  plant  wastes. 
Floating  masses  of  grease  and  solids,  appar- 
ently from  paunch  manure,  lined  the  banks, 
extended  well  into  the  stream,  and  clung 
to  every  solid  object  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Where  the  water  was  not  red  with 
bloody  wastes  it  was  gray  with  decomposing 
organic  wastes.  Gas  bubbles  rose  from 
sludge  deposited  on  the  bottom.  Offensive 
odor  filled  the  atmosphere." 

These  water  conditions,  caused  by  the  raw 
discharge  of  some  10  tons  of  human  feces 
per  day,  plus  wastes  from  the  stockyards  and 
cattle  slaughtering  industries  in  Sioux  City, 
do  not  create  the  most  attractive  environ- 
ment for  the  fishermen,  hunters,  and 
boaters  In  the  areas  downstream.  They, 
however,  are  not  compelled  to  be  on  the 
river.  Employees  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
who  are  continuing  their  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  stream  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses, must  live  and  work  in  these  surround- 
ings. This  is  likewise  true  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  conunercial  navigation  on  the  river. 
The  polluted  water  daUy  threatens  the 
health  of  these  workers.  We  can  only  hope 
that  they  have  somehow  adjusted  their 
sensibilities  to  the  disgusting  sights  and 
odors  that  constitute  their  environment. 

Let  Tis  now  move  about  136  miles  down- 
stream to  Omaha,  Nebr.  Between  Sioux  City 
and  Omaha  there  are  mainly  farms  and 
open  country.  One  would  think  that  the 
river,  having  traversed  this  distance,  would 
have  pvirifled  Itself.  This  process  does  take 
place  to  a  certain  extent.  But  operators  of 
the  Omaha  water  purification  plant,  which 
draws  its  water  supply  from  the  Missouri, 
observe  that  considerable  artificial  means 
must  be  employed  to  render  the  water  ac- 
ceptable for  public  xise. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  Public 
Health  Service  engineer,  "Some  of  the  solid 
materials  (from  Sioux  City)  carry  down- 
stream as  far  as  the  Omaha  waterplant  in- 
take. Here,  at  times,  the  metal  screens  that 
protect  the  raw  water  pumps  against  large 
floating  objects  become  covered  with  grease 
containing  animal  hairs.  Some  of  the  grease 
passes  into  the  water-treatment  plant  to 
float  on  the  water  sxu^ace  and  to  coat  the 
walls  of  concrete  basins  used  In  treating 
the  water. 

"At  times  large  numbers  of  condoms  ac- 
cumulate on  the  Omaha  water  Intake  screens. 
Some  of  these  also  pass  through  the  screens 
to  enter  the  water-treatment  basins.  Some- 
times It  is  necessary  to  assign  one  of  the 
plant  (^>erators  responsibility  for  dipping  the 
condoms  from  the  basins." 

In  addition,  "There  are  soluble,  unseen 
materials  In  the  tiver  that  also  reach  Omaha. 
It  Is  estimated  that  a  UtUe  more  than  one- 


half  of  the  10  tons  of  himian  feces  dis- 
charged Into  the  river  daily  In  the  Slouz 
City  area  reaches  Omaha  in  solution  In  the 
river  under  normal  summer  conditions." 

Sioux  City's  reaction  to  the  disclosure  of 
these  shocking  facts  was  to  defy  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  a  group  of  officials  rep- 
resenting the  States  of  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  who  rec- 
ommended that  it  take  remedial  action  to 
abate  its  polluting  discharges.  And  so,  until 
the  slow  wheels  of  governmental  adminis- 
trative and  legal  actions  grind  out  their  find- 
ings and  press  the  city  to  take  the  necessary 
steps,  Omaha  waterplant  operators  will  have 
to  maintain  their  alert  to  avoid  any  water- 
processing  deviations  in  order  to  protect  the 
health  of  consumers.  And  the  hardy  water 
sports  "aficionados"  will  Just  have  to  cope 
as  best  they  can  with  the  pollution  hazards 
surrounding  their  "enjoyment"  of  these 
activities. 

Below  Omaha,  the  river  is  In  Just  as  bad 
condition  as  It  is  below  Sioux  City  because 
of  Omaha's  discharge  of  sewage  and  pack- 
inghouse wastes.  An  official  of  the  Iowa 
State  Conservation  Commission  described  It 
In  these  words: 

"I  have  been  on  the  bottoms  when  the 
stench  from  the  stream  could  be  smelled  long 
distances.  I  have  seen  patches  of  floating 
grease  solid  enough  for  crows  to  ride  on  it 
in  the  current.  I  have  tasted  catfish  taken 
from  the  stream  below  Omaha  that  were 
Inedible  because  of  a  kerosene-like  taste." 

He  tells  of  reports  made  to  him  by  another 
Iowa  conservation  officer: 

"Many  hunting,  boating,  and  fishing  en- 
thusiasts are  pinning  more  and  more  hope 
on  the  river  as  a  place  for  recreation,  now 
that  the  river  work  has  cleared  up  much  of 
the  silt,  but  that  industrial  and  domestic 
pollution  has  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent, with  raw  domestic  cewage  and  industrial 
wastes,  including  oil,  grease,  chemical  resi- 
due, and  stockyard  wastes  making  the  stream 
practically    unuseable. 

"He  advises  that  the  river  actually  smells, 
that  the  pollution  Is  visible,  that  the  com- 
mercial fishermen's  nets  are  filthy  when  they 
are  raised  and  festooned  with  toilet  paper 
and  covered  with  slime  and  that  the  fish 
have  a  disagreeable  oily  taste." 

Unlike  Sioux  City,  the  voters  of  Omaha 
have  approved  a  bond  issue  to  finance  the 
flrst  part  of  the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  If  they  are  not  discouraged 
by  the  obstrucUon  of  Sioux  City,  they  plan 
to  continue  this  program  for  the  abolition 
of  the  water  conditions  which  presently  exist 
below  Omaha. 


THE  MISSOURI  RIVER— NO.  3 

Mr.  BAILET.  Blr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingcllI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
earlier  remarks  on  the  Missouri  Riv«: 
treating  the  Sioux  City-Omaha  segment 
were  quite  shocking  to  anyone  who  has 
not  been  around  the  "Big  Muddy."  I 
now  intend  to  treat  the  lower  Missouri 
from  Omaha  on  down. 

It  is  no  news  that  the  fUth  and  dirt  in 
this  river  renders  it  unfit  and  unsafe  in 
most  of  its  stretches  for  sporting  and 
recreational  use.  What  is  news  Is  the 
really  disgusting  nature  of  the  filth  de- 
filing the  water. 

It  has  gotten  so  bad  that  Indiistry  win 
shortly  look  for  other  sites  on  which  to 
locate. 
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MiSBOxnu  Rivxa— II 

In  section  I  of  this  Missouri  River  discus- 
sion, relating  to  the  Sioux  City-Omaha  seg- 
ment, a  fundamental  cause  of  cxintlnulng, 
growing  water  pollution  was  touched  upon. 
.There  we  saw  how  pollution  from  Sioux  City 
Interferes  with  Omaha's  use  of  the  river 
water  whUe.  at  the  same  time,  Omaha  itself 
poUutes  the  river,  llils  two-sided  victim- 
offender  role  la  characteristic  of  most  eom- 
monltles  on  the  Missouri  stretching  In  a 
long  chain  from  Sioux  City  to  the  rlver^ 
mouth  at  St.  Louis,  as  indeed  it  is  on  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  other  large  streams  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  Thus,  although  each  city  would 
like  to  see  upstream  pollution  a)>ated.  It  Is 
reluctant  to  take  the  initiative  In  treating 
Its  own.  And  the  result  is — a  polluted  river, 
growing  more  polluted  as  time  goes  by  and 
as  each  polluter  eyes  the  offender  upstream 
hoplxig  he  will  do  something  first. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Is  In  the  middle  of  the 
middle  of  the  Missouri  River  chain.  Like 
other  major  communities.  It  Is  c<mtrlbuting 
•iaable  quantities  of  waste  to  the  stream. 
It,  too.  has  a  packinghouse  Industry  which 
is,  however,  located  outside  the  city  limits. 
The  combined  effect  of  city  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  from  the  stockyards  creates 
a  deplorable  water  condition. 

A  State  of  Missouri  engineer,  discussing 
water  quality  In  the  St.  Joseph  area,  stated: 
"Pollution  Is  so  obvious  that  one  does  not 
need  to  do  more  than  view  the  stream  to 
arrive  at  the  correct  conclusion  that  the 
river  Is  a  combination  of  city  dump  and  open 
•ewer." 

Downstream  from  St.  Joseph  the  communi- 
ties of  Atchison,  Leavenworth  and  Kansas 
City.  Kans..  use  the  river's  water  as  a  soxirce 
of  public  water  supply.  Atchison  city  oOl- 
clals,  on  numerous  occasions,  have  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  Kansas  Stat«  Board  of 
Health  In  solving  their  water  treatment  prob- 
lems. Grease  and  wax  have  catered  the 
filters;  eggshells  and  other  materials  have 
complicated  the  water  treatment  plant  op- 
eration. In  addition,  sportsmen  have  com- 
plained about  the  effects  of  the  poUution  on 
fish  and  wildlife.  Grease  has  been  stranded 
on  sandbars  for  many  miles  downstream  from 
St.  Joseph  and  livestock  watering  has  been 
impaired. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  KansaH  City,  Mo., 
use  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  for  their 
drinking  supplies.  Although  their  Job  of 
purifying  this  water  has  been  complicated 
and  the  risks  of  error  multiplied  by  upstream 
pollution,  here  again  are  oommiinitles  dis- 
charging such  massive  quantities  of  human 
and  industrial  wastes  as  to  affect  the  quality 
of  the  stream  807  miles  away  at  St.  Louis. 
AU  along  the  river  between  these  two  met- 
ropolitan centers,  smaller  Missouri  com- 
munities such  as  Lexington,  Glasgow,  Boon- 
▼Ule,  and  Jeffereon  City,  must  use  the  filth- 
laden  waters  of  the  Missouri  for  their  water 
suppUss.  In  aU.  some  1,500.000  people  are 
dependent  upon  this  doubtful  aoiuve  at 
supply. 

The  water  planta  of  the  downstream  ooaa- 
munltles  have  had  serious  problems  in  at- 
tempting to  cope  with  the  taste  and  odor 
problems  in  the  raw  water.  At  limes  pollu- 
tion in  the  river  has  been  so  severe  that  these 
plants  have  simply  closed  their  Intakes  and 
■topped  pmnplng  until  the  heavy  slugs  of 
waste  material  pasasd  by.  Scientists  em- 
ployed by  the  St.  Louis  County  Water  Co. 
which  supplies  drinking  water  to  peo- 
ple In  St.  Louis  County,  Mio..  separated  a 
quantity  of  organic  matjerlal  from  the  water 
supply  after  it  had  been  pxirifled.  This  Is 
what  the  plant  manager  had  to  sny  about  it : 

"I  have  here  a  sample  of  organic  material 
removed  from  the  finished  drinking  water 
supply  m  St.  Louis  County  and  from  the 
finished  drinking  water  in  Lexington,  Mo.,  by 
this  carbon  filter  procedure.  This  material 
was  extracted.  In  each  case,  from  about  3,000 
to  8,000  gallons  at  water.  Water  treatment 
proceaslng  as  now  practiced  at  these  plants. 


or  for  that  matter  at  any  other  Mlssoiul 
River  water  treatmokt  plant  with  which  I 
have  famUiarity,  will  not  remove  such  poUu- 
tloii.  Tb  those  of  you  who  are  Interested,  X 
invite  a  cautious  smelling.  I  strongly  advlae 
that  you  do  not  taste  the  material,  because 
one  member  of  our  laboratory  staff  became 
in  when  he  exi>erimented  by  tasting.  If  this 
type  of  pollution  increases  In  quantity  In 
the  Missouri  River,  the  use  of  the  Missouri 
River  for  public  water  supply  wUl  become 
dangerously  impaired." 

Pressure  continues  to  mount  for  a  clean- 
up on  the  Missouri.  Sportsmen,  citizens 
who  can  see  a  few  years  into  the  future,  and 
public  officials  are  iirglng  action.  But  still. 
one  community  eyes  the  other  tentatively, 
for  each  fears  it  may  spend  the  large  sums 
necessary  for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
while  the  others  procrastinate.  Until  a 
movement  is  made  away  from  this  dead  cen- 
ter, life  on  the  Missouri  wlU  continue  to  be 
haaardous. 


I^IAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  PRKLiNGHirrsxN  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wainwught).  for  the  week  of 
March  9.  1959,  on  accoimt  of  illness  la 
family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  toiy  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Grbxn  of  Oregon,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  certain  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dixon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WxAvxa),  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  Mississippi  (at  Uie 
request  of  Mr.  McCorxack),  to  cancel 
the  special  order  he  had  for  today. 

Mrs.  RoGZRS  of  Massachusetts,  frar  SO 
minutes,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

EXTENSION  OF  REAiARKS 

By  unanimous  consmt,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kr  in  four  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  and  to  include 
an  address  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in 
Richmond  on  March  7. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Alger  in  four  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Berrt  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wallhaubxx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arxhds). 

Mr.  McGovKSH. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  two  instances. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCorxack 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:) 

Mr.  Celleb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mm.neR  in  two  Instancesu 

Mr.  Kme  of  Calif(»iila. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bolling)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  CooLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bolling)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BoLAKD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bailet)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bailbt  (in  two  instances  uod  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MooRE)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  azKl  36  minutes  p jn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  10,  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

OATH   OF   OFFICE,    MEMBERS   AND 
DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  ofSce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and 
Delegates  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in 
section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  being 
as  follows: 

"L  A.  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same: 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.   So  help  me  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  perscm  and 
filed  in  duplication  with  the  Clwk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  86th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (UJS.C,  title  2,  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18, 1948: 

MIBSOVSI 

Wm.  J.  Randall. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mutual  Securi^  Act  of  1958,  chapter 
IV,  section  401  (a) ,  requires  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  to  publish 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  within  10 
legislative  days  after  receipt  the  ccmsol- 
idated  report  of  each  committee  of  the 
House  using  foreign  currencies— coun- 
terpart funds— during  the  preceding 
year.  Accordingly,  there  is  shown  here- 
in, within  the  prescribed  time  limit,  the 
consolidated  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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Name  of  oar- 
renoy 

Trmnsportatlon 

Lodging 

MeiOa 

Oratulties 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Ooontrjr 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
ourreney 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUara 

Scbilling 

1,160 
8,400 

""\iY.'w 

746. 151 

46.00 
68.00 

""'27.'35" 
1,773.56 

3.000 

ia360 

6.000 

2,132.20 

622.673 

laooo 

1,947.78 

118.00 
2avi8 
100.00 
310. 40 
1,479.90 
47.62 
47a  17 

2,606.50 
12,113 

loaoo 

341.44 

l,n«6.80 
1.350 

41.00 
37.80 

7,778.00 

37.131 

6.000 

8.874.00 

S,  873. 73ft 

laooo 

KOTO  67 

14-6-9 

12.433 

4,084,313 

86.000 

1.720 

350 

6,060 

%  134. 86 

1330.30 

2,000 

1.300.00 

70.300 

13-0-0 

81889.78 

2,606 

3.135 

866.30 

1,881-13-4 

11,036 

806.00 

542.43 

Belgian  Conco 

Denmark ........ 

Kroner 

Franc........... 

loaoo 

2,124.60 
688,760 

296.30 
1,300.06 

537.00 
126,020 

7a  19 
299.61 

422.80 
391.223 

67.38 
602.16 

77a  61 

FnizM^         .---w 

6,64.VI8 

VMnw«h  WmiI  AfrU« 

do 

47.63 

OfTinany -. 

Deutsche  mark.. 

7.431.97 

14-6-9 

180 

3,482,200 

1.760.43 

1Z32 

6.00 

3,983.46 

8,343.46 

7n.78 

640.48 

U1.18 

918.94 

222.81 

8,878.86 

1X83 

DraSJ^ia 

Llre.TTTT. 

3.561 
513,013 

118. 70 
814.80 

^340 

699, 118 

9,000 

842 

178.00 

1,084.32 

25.00 

94.17 

1,140 

104.000 

18,000 

174 

38.00 

166.56 

60.00 

saoo 

%303 

265.783 

9,000 

331 

73.40 

428.33 

26.00 

40.00 

414. 10 

Italy  

6.477.46 

Yen 

100.00 

Hone  Kong 

Kenya *.— 

Dollars... 

39 

6.00 

744 

360 

6.050 

620 

600 

600 

366.74 

25.835 

13-0-0 

1,072.50 

1,298 

2,400 

414 

604-6^) 

128.03 
40.43 
15.17 

138.06 
87.00 
09.00 

18a  87 

408.00 
34.56 

346.00 
36.20 

114.20 

4&00 

1.673.93 

398.  OW 

Sohillirw 

49.43 

Franc             

......... 

15.17 

NAthArlanda 

Qullder 

873.86 

800.29 

80 

94.76 

1,C85 

329.73 

38.20 

7.00 

47.38 

33L31 

687 

800 

800 

216.50 

30.006 

180.33 
116.00 
134.00 
108.26 
892.00 

36 

300 

300 

304.00 

6,045 

9.19 
39.00 
81.00 

152.00 
115.00 

668.09 

Norway  ........ . .. 

Kroner..... 

330 

830 

319.00 

8,800 

62.00 

6a  00 

109.50 

118.00 

823.30 

Sweden              - 

do 

833.00 

Pblllpplnea. .... 

Pewe 

Pent  at 

600.00 

Spain                    .  .  .... 

1,355.01 

Sudan 

Pound 

34.66 

BwlfffTlMld        

Franc........... 

747.66 

173.37 

1,343.05 

946 

318 

401.70 

218-'M» 

4,975 

819.36 
36.00 
16.00 
44.64 

612. 4S 
69.10 

199.66 

182 

315 

16.36 

50-6-« 

3,330 

46.61 

6.00 

15.00 

1.83 

139.31 

49.13 

37.00 
182 
105 

23.36 
142-11-6 

3,530 

6.38 
6.00 
8.00 
Z68 
399.61 
36.00 

79a  41 

T^lviM) 

Dollars.......... 

7139 

Thailand 

Babt 

149.39 

Turkey     . .. 

Lire 

96.04 

United  Kingdom 

Vietnam 

Pound .. 

Plaster 

37fr4>-4 

1.  Oil.  58 

8,868.88 
163.23 

Total 

0,202.68 

7,024.25 

^  416. 79 



1,448.88 

2,331.38 



96, 484. 16 

Carl  Vinson,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Armed  Servioet, 
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Name  of  cur- 
rency 

Transportation 

Lodging 

MeiUs 

Oratulties 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
cunency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

France      ..  .... 

Francs    .  

000,468 

11,306.56 

8. 451.  00 

10.000.00 

18. 134.  15 

447.13.00 

41.40 

8.604.66 

3.68&00 

M83.00 

1.040.102  00 

36.000  00 

86,40a00 

1,406.86 

Germany              ...... 

Deutsche  mark. 
Francs.  .... 

2,501.50 

Switfffland           

1.065l47 

Francs.... 

3oaoo 

Kroner  ......... 

t54&53 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Pounds .. 

1.263.43 

Kroner.......... 

8.01 

Denmark.    . ......... 

Kroner .. 

632  33 

Peru 

Soto ,. 

ioao7 

Austria 

Schillings 

soaoo 

Italy 

Lire...."...:::.. 

1,664.31 

8p«Jn ............ 

Pesetas . .. 

463.79 

Brasll  ....„.„ , 

Cruseiros....... 

86106 

Total 

u,a8aa 

Graham  A.  Barokn, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORT  OF  OOMMITTKE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
[Foreign  oorrenoy  and  U.S.  doUar  equlralents  expended  between  July  1. 1956,  and  Dee.  81, 1068) 


FSBBDAST  87,  1868^ 


Name  of  oor- 
renoy 

Transportation 

Lodging 

MeaU 

Gratuities 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Ocuntry 

Forelfn 
currency 

U.8. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
ourreney 

U.S. 
doUan 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8. 
doUarc 

Foreign 
ourreney 

U.8. 
doUars 

Forslgn 
ourrsnoy 

u.§. 

doUan 

Mgtom....^..^...... 

puMa.  ................ 

0«nn%ny ^ 

Fnne........... 

Deutsche  mark. 
Draohmk 

8.808 

118,861 

8,906.88 

46.10 

981.87 

1,406.90 

16,063.8 
9,066,488 

831.98 
4, 99a  13 

8,868 

997,964 

117. 16 
841.10 

9,646 

laooo 

88.00 
88.88 

1,681 

sasao 

88.09 

79.01 

881801.8 

8,489,990 

8^906. 88 

1,718 

1.488.764 

181.86 

7, 181 00 

Loaiio 
msoe 

9,04178 

an 

870.  08 

^H38.ea 

1,406.90 

1,800 

n8,6M 

116,8 

48.  SS 

1.941.00 

saas 

418 

881,800 

is.n 
oaaoi 

57  90 

lUly 

Urn 

98,480 

1.88 

7^186.09 

bin.* 

Ml  01 

149.57 

.88 

1,008.60 

191.06 

87.00 

86.44 

ia4io 

SI.  06 
LSI 

8.480 

181 

9.877.99 

81.  oa 

NoUierlanda ^...... 

OuUder... ...... 

Kroner.......... 

Norw»y ...... 

1,00160 

9,091.89 

401 87 

Unlttd  Kingdom 

Pounda.. ....... 

541.  lao 
aioo 

•80.70 
880 

1, 616.  ao 

178.00 

104.88 

81.11 

906.60 
898 

801.80 

19a  00 

148.88 
K79 

04.18.0 
90 

908.  SB 

90.00 

19.90 

9.99 

8S.S.10 
971 S 

148.08 

r.r 

•180 

llMin. 

PsMtft ., 

Iwltarrlud... 

Frano. .......... 

47190 

Turkey 

T  Ip^ 

8119 

Total... 

8, 101. 79 

8,478.19 

X  717. 68 

417.97 

848.00 

1114180 

(Signed)     Thomas  E.  Morqan, 
Chairman,  Committe*  on  Forti^n  Affairt, 
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Mamh  2,  1000. 


[Foreign  ctnTmcy  and  U.S.  dcdlar  equlTaleata  expended  between  July  1, 1968,  and  Dec.  81, 19681 

Transportation 

Lodging 

Meats 

Gratuities 

Miscellaneoas 

Total 

Kama  of  our- 
reney 

Coomtry 

Foreign 

U.S. 

Foreign 

U.S. 

Foreign 

U.S. 

Foreign 

U.S. 

Foreign 

U.S. 

Foreign 

n.s. 

currency 

doUara 

oorrency 

doUars 

currency 

doUars 

currency 

doUars 

currency 

doUars 

currency 

doUars 

RAlflnm          ,,,     , 

Franei 



8082 

10L64 

6776 

18182 

2641 

6182 

>1694 
847 

8188 

16.04 

11940 

88100 

do.......... 

1.941.136 

4.62L78 

671707 

161186 

902,276 

1167.80 

331 3S4 

800.17 

•225,560 
112,784 

530.45 
369.72 

4,191816 

1101183 

Inel... 

•••••••■"" 

"••*""•••" 

360 

30.V00 

492 

27133 

184.50 

102.50 

■123 

<00 

61.50 

68.33 
50.00 
34.17 

Lsao 

781  SS 

Italy 

Ura. 

3,641874 

4,287.72 

497.010 

tt6.34 

663,680 

66145 

341505 

247.67 

•165,670 

'342,300 

83.836 

165.11 

387.08 

83.56 

4,647,678 

ixnas 

Netherlands 

Guilders 

1245.30 

654.00 

134130 

864.00 

Portugal^     ............ 

Ksrados 

2780 

96.45 

8510 

122.78 

1170 

4191 

800 

1164 

7800 

272.78 

Spain .>~.. 

P^^Aa 

82,44116 

80188 

48,96164 

747.13 

1123168 

38117 

■10,816.38 
140110 

18178 
93.89 

101 161 86 

1.867.83 

Switterlaad 

1348 

64138 

140147 

791.76 

4,589.80 

1,06106 

1,70136 

80&.87 

■1.184.83 

*6eL30 

567.40 

363.01 
16a  74 
131.96 

14,887.46 

134113 

United  Kingdom....... 

Pounds......... 

118-16-0 

882.79 

16fr-«-0 

44172 

89-8-0 

16140 

« 80-15-8 
•9-6-8 

11194 
9106 

19-16-0 

6146 

406-0-11 

LIU  89 

Total 

10. 281 66 



4,30167 

160184 

109151 

1601 78 



34. 84a  88 

—675.00 

Total     

24.16193 

>  Intcr-Knropeon  trareL 
tCarhire. 


Emanuel  Cellkr,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTES  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
fForelgn  eorrency  and  U.S.  dollar  eqolTalents  expended  between  July  1  and  Dee.  31, 10681 


FzitKUABT  34.  1969. 


Nameofcur- 
rsaey 

Transportation 

Lodging 

Meals 

Oratulties 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
ourreney 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dt^ars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Pound  sterling.. 
Franc 

13 

800 

L866.80 

125 

311830 

318.07 

41960 

38.84 
16.16 

1497.60 
80.00 

> 531. 36 
44.80 
70.88 

44 

1000 

180 

125 

31000 

134.06 
40.40 
4100 
80.00 
4110 

30 

L600 

310 

600 

74,407 

84.60 

33.33 

66.00 

119.63 

177.91 

4 
800 

40 

70 

17,400 

11.38 
1110 
10.67 
1175 
4L66 

10 

100 

70 

10 

11600 

38.30 
2.02 

1167 
2.40 

26.00 

100 

1000 

2,866.80 

830 

880,127 

318.97 

41050 

38100 

Belglnm 

NetWkuida 

101.00 

Guilder 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Franc... 

680.94 
10178 

813. 91 

Denmark 

Italy 

Kroner 

L4ra 

44  80 

70.88 

•IVitel 

L21188 

38168 

470.46 

9146 

7129 

114131 

*  IiMjn'Vf  1-way  transatlantic  passage. 


i  Includes  1-way  transatlantic  passage. 

Tom  Mttrrat, 
Chairman,  Committu  on  Post  Ofiu  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
[Foreign  currency  and  U.S.  doUar  equivalents  expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  81, 1958] 


MAacBl,U91 


NameoTenr^ 
reney 

Transportation 

Lodginc 

Meals 

Gratuities 

MlsceUaneons 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUart 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
ourreney 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
doUars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
ourreney 

U.S. 
doUars 

Relgtam._ 

BnuU 

Franee                   

Franca....... 

Cruselrof 

Ftvios  ......... 

1780' 

"'iiioo' 

1118 

179 

11188 

988 

9,780 

80 

L800 

80 

r.soo 

17S0 

870,000 

118SS 

7,»6 

47Q 

660.00 
145.00 

301600 

810 

784 
79 

901400 

oao 

0B6 
154 

•8,000 
180 

163 

81 

11000 

96 

1,809.00 

Germany ... 

Norway................ 

Iwltaertaod ^ 

united  Kingdom....... 

Deutsche  marks. 

Kroner 

Francs             . 

17,456 
7,806 

4,14100 
L064.90 

4,40R.a0 
L054.89 

480 
980 

111 
•99 

*       890 
166 

199 
466 

48 

m 

9* 

«■ 

28S.00 

Pounds......... 

.......... 

.......... 

L  811 00 

Total 

1901 90 

184190 

1,796 



1,710 

.... 

800 

•••«•••••« 

•0 

.............. 

1981 98 

WZLStTR   D.    MiLLa, 

Chairman,  CommHU*  on  Wayt  and  iitam* 
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IXBCUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  olauae  3  of  rule  XXIV,  exocuUve 
eommunlestlon*  were  taken  from  the 
BpflftkMT's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

67S.  A  Utter  from  ths  Scorstary  of  Agrl- 
oultur*.  tnuumlttlng  »  dr«ft  of  proposed 
Isfflslstlon  snUtlsd  "A  bUl  to  amend  sso- 
tloa  S77  of  ttas  Acrtoultural  Adjustment  Aot 
Of  1M8,  ss  amsnded,  oonoernlng  the  preeer- 
TStlOB  of  unussd  seresf^  sUotments";  to 
ths  Oommlttse  on  Acrloulturs. 

074.  ▲  letter  trom  the  Seoretary  of  Agri- 
•oltufe.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglsUtlon  snUtled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
l8S(f)  of  the  Agrloultursl  Adjustment  Aot 
of  less,  ss  amsndsd,  to  eliminate  the  80« 
aore  limitation  on  the  amount  of  wheat 
easmpt  from  wheat  marketing  quotas  whsrs 
all  ths  whsat  produced  on  ths  farm  U  used 
on  the  farm  for  feed,  food,  and  sssd";  to  ths 
Oommlttss  on  Agrleulturs. 

678.  A  IstUr  from  ths  Preeldent  of  the 
Board  of  Oommlsslonsrs  of  ths  Dlstrlot  of 
OolumbU,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propossd 
isglslatlon  sntttisd  "A  bill  to  amsnd  sso- 
Hon  18  of  ths  Dlatrtot  of  Columbia  Rsds- 
Tslopmsnt  Aot  of  1B48,  as  amsndsd";  to  ths 
OcHBunlttss  on  ths  District  of  Columbia. 

•78.  A  isttsr  from  ths  Prssldsnt  of  ths 
Beard  of  Oommlsslonsrs  of  ths  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propossd 
Isglslatlon  sntltlsd  "AlBlll  to  rspsal  ths  aot 
approvsd  Maroh  8,  18B7,  and  to  amsnd  ths 
act  approved  Dscsmbsr  90,  1844,  rslatlng 
to  fsss  for  transcripts  of  birth  and  dsath 
eertlAeatss  In  ths  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia": 
to  ths  Oommlttss  on  ths  DUtrlot  of  Colum- 
bia. 

877.  A  Isttsr  from  ths  Assistant  IscrstarT 
of  ths  Xntsrlor,  transmitting  ths  annual  re- 
port of  ths  activities  of  ths  Division  of  Coal 
Mlns  Xnspsctlon,  Bursau  of  Mlnss,  for  ths 
calendar  year  January  1  through  Dscsmbsr 
•1,  1868.  pursuant  to  ths  Fsdsral  Coal  Mlns 
lafsty  Aet{  to  ths  Committee  on  Iduoatloa 
aad  Labor. 

878.  A  ^ter  from  ths  Undsr  leeretary  of 
Oommsrce,  transmitting  ths  quartsrly  rsport 
Of  ths  llarltlms  Admlnlstratloa  on  the  ao- 
tlvltlee  and  transastlons  of  ths  Admlnlstra- 
tloa undsr  ths  Msrehaat  Ship  Salss  Act  of 
1846,  from  October  1.  1868,  through  Decem- 
ber 81,  1868,  pursuant  to  sscUon  18  of  that 
act:  to  ths  Oommlttss  on  ICsrchant  Marine 
and  Plahsrlss. 

878.  A  Isttsr  from  ths  Acting  Iscrstary 
of  ths  Trsasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
possd Isglslatlon  sntlUsd  "A  bill  to  rspsal 
and  amsnd  certain  statutss  fixing  or  pro- 
hibiting ths  colleetlon  of  fees  for  certain 
ssrvloss  undsr  ths  navigation  and  vssssl  In- 
spsctlon  law":  to  ths  Oommlttss  on  Msr- 
chant  Marlns  and  Plshsrlss. 

680.  A  Isttsr  from  ths  AssUtant  Sscrstary 
of  ths  Zntsrior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
possd Isglslatlon  sntltlsd  "A  bill  to  clarify 
a  provision  in  ths  Black  Bass  Aot  relating  to 
the  Inseretate  transportation  of  flsh,  and 
for  other  purposss";  to  ths  Oommlttse  on 
Merchant  Marlns  and  Plshsrlss. 

681.  A  isttsr  from  ths  Dlrsotor,  Bursau  of 
the  Budget.  Bxeeutlve  Offloe  of  the  Preeldent, 
traaamltttng  a  draft  of  propoaed  leglelatlon 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  ths  Psdsral  Im- 
ployses  Pay  Aot  of  1848,  as  amsndsd,  and 
for  cthsr  purposes":  to  ths  Oonmilttss  on 
Post  Offles  and  OlvU  Service. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
ths  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
possd Isglslatlon  snUtlsd  "A  bill  to  amsnd 
the  Tariff  Act  of  ISSO,  ae  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  relmbureement  of  eervlcee  performed 
at  foreign  itatlons,  and  for  other  purposss") 
to  ths  Commlttss  on  Ways  and  Msans. 

688.  A  Isttsr  from  the  Oommleeloner,  Zm- 
mlgratlon  and  Matvurallaatlon  Servloe,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justlos,  tranemltting  oopiss 
of  orders  sntsrsd  In  ths  oaass  of  certain 
eUeas  who  havs  bssn  found  admlsslbls  Into 


ths  United  Statss,  pursuant  to  ths  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  ths  Oommlttss 
on  the  Judiciary. 

084.  A  letter  from  ths  OommUeloncr,  Im- 
migration and  Natxirallaatlon  Service,  UjB. 
Department  of  Juitloe,  transmitting  oopiss 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained In  eeotlon  18(b)  of  the  act  aa  well 
as  a  lUt  of  the  pereons  involved,  purauant 
to  the  aot  of  September  11, 1867:  to  ths  Oom- 
mlttss on  ths  Judiciary. 

686.  A  latter  from  the  Commlsslonsr,  Im- 
migration and  Naturallaatlon  Ssrvlos,  U.S. 
Departmsnt  of  Juetloe,  relative  to  the  oaas 
of  Pasquals  Aurlooblo,  A-1810616,  Involving 
suspsnslon  of  dsportatlon,  pursuant  to  ths 
Immlgratloi  and  Nationality  Act  of  1658; 
to  ths  Committee  on  the  Judlolary. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Commlsslonsr,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Ssrvlos,  UB. 
Dopartmsnt  of  Justlos,  rslatlvs  to  ths  case 
of  Wah  Sing  Hou,  A-10408013.  Involving  the 
provUtona  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Aot  of  1608;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defeaee. 
transmitting  a  report  relative  to  ths  Carssr 
Oompsnsatlon  Act  of  1848,  as  amsndsd,  for 
ths  calendar  ysar  1888;  to  ths  Oommlttse  on 
Armsd  Ssrvlcee. 

688.  A  Isttsr  from  ths  Sscrstary  of  ths 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propossd  Isg- 
Ulatlon  sntltlsd  '^A  bill  to  ist  aslds  and 
rsssrvs  Mimalooss  Island,  Columbia  Rlvsr, 
Orsg,,  for  ths  uss  of  ths  Dallse  Dam  projsct 
and  transfsr  certain  property  to  the  Yakima 
Tribe  of  Indians  In  sxohangs  thsrsfor";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COM&CrZTBBS  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RBSOLXjnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reporte 
of  coinmitte88  W8r8  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  snd  rsferenoe  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  foUowe: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  NSW  Jsrssy:  Joint  Oom- 
mlttse on  the  DUposltlon  of  Biscutlve 
Papsrs.  Bouas  Bsport  No.  188.  Rsport  on 
ths  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
sxscutlvs  departments.  Ordsrsd  to  bs 
I^lntsd. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  Nsw  Jsrisy:  Joint 
Oommlttss  on  ths  Disposition  of  Ixsoutlvs 
Papsrs.  Mouss  Rsport  No.  186.  Rsport  on 
ths  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
sxscutlvs  dspartmsnts.  Ordsrsd  to  bs 
printsd.     

Mr.  WALTSR:  Oommlttss  on  Un-Amsrlean 
Activities.  Annual  report  for  the  year  1866. 
(Rapt.  No.  187).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Kouss  on  ths  Stats  at  the 
Union. 

Mrs.  PPOST:  Oommlttss  on  Intsrlor  and 
Iniular  Affairs.  R.R.  9184.  A  bill  to  author- 
las  ths  Sscrstary  of  ths  Intsrlor  to  acquire 
certain  additional  property  to  be  Included 
within  the  Independence  National  Klstorloal 
Park:  without  amsndmsnt  (Rapt.  No.  188). 
Rsfsrrsd  to  ths  Oommlttss  of  ths  Whols 
Bouss  on  ths  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loulalana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  4818.  A  bill 
to  amend  ths  National  Asronautloi  and  Space 
Aot  of  1008  to  authorise  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  lease 
buildings  In  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  for  Its 
use;  with  amsndmsnt  (Rspt.  No.  188).  Rs- 
fsrrsd to  ths  Commutes  of  ths  Whols  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  818.  A  bill  to  author- 
Iss  a  rsvlslon  of  ths  boundarlss  of  ths  Idlson 
Laboratory  National  Monumsnt,  N.J.,  and  for 
othsr  purpoees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
100).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIX:  Committee  on  PubUe 
Works.    HJt.  1.   A  bill  to  require  a  stxidy  to 


bs  conducted  of  ths  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
101).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  ths 
Whols  Bouss  on  the  State  of  the  Unloa. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  ZXn,  pubUo 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  MonUns: 

HJt.  0878.  A  bin  to  amend  esctlon  108rb) 
of  ths  Agricultural  Aot  of  1849,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  for  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  grain  sorghums;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BABS  of  Tsnnsssss: 

HJt.  8874.  A  blU  to  rspsal  ths  sxciss  tax  on 
aoMunts  paid  for  communloatlon  ssrvloee  or 
facilities;  to  ths  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Msans. 

K.R,  6876.  A  bUl  to  amsnd  tltls  n  of  the 
Social  Bscurlty  Act  to  provide  a  mors  lib- 
sral  dsflnltlon  of  ths  term  "disability"  for 
purposss  of  sntltlsmsnt  to  disability  Insur- 
anos  beneflte  and  the  disability  frsses;  to 
ths  Commlttss  on  Waye  and  Msans. 
By  Mr.  BENTLBT: 

X.R.  8876.  A  bill  for  ths  esUbllshmsnt  of 
a  tsmporary  National  Advleory  Committee 
for  the  Blind;  to  ths  Commlttss  on  Bduoa- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BBUITl 

X.R.  6877.  A  blu  to  provlds  for  sosclal  roU 
of  correction  classifying  and  grouping  aa  fol- 
lows; Landlsss  and  rstatnlng  trust  property i 
certain  bands  of  ths  Sioux  Trlbs  of  Indians 
to  dstsrmlns  who  Is  Indian  and  who  Is  noti 
to  ths  Oommlttss  on  Intsrlor  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H  R.  8878.  A  blU  relating  to  acreage  allot- 
ments for  durum  whsat;  to  ths  Oommlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLATIflX: 

HJt.  6878.  A  bUl  to  amsnd  ths  Sodal  Se- 
curity Aot  and  ths  Intsrnal  Bevenue  Oode 
so  as  to  provlds  Insurance  against  ths  eosts 
of  hospital,  nursing  homs,  and  surgical  ssrt- 
Ice  for  pereone  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  bsnsflts,  and  for  othsr  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

K.R.  0880.  A  bill  to  sxtsnd  by  6  months 
ths  psrlod  for  which  additional  bsnsfits  may 
bs  paid  undsr  ths  Tsmporary  Unsmploy- 
msnt  Oompsnsatlon  Aot  of  1888;  to  ths  Oom- 
mlttss on  Ways  and  Msans. 

H.R.  8881.  A  bin  to  ssubllsh  an  sffscUve 
program  to  allsvlats  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  psrslstsnt  unemployment  and  un- 
dsrsmploymsnt  in  certain  sconomlcally  ds- 
prssssd  areas:  to  ths  Oonunittss  on  Banking 
and  Ourrsncy. 

H.B.  8888.  A  bill  to  expand  ths  public  fa- 
cnity  loan  program  of  the  Community  Pacll- 
Itlee  Administration  of  the  Bo\aslag  and 
Homs  PInanos  Agsnoy,  and  for  othsr  pur- 
posss; to  ths  Commlttss  on  Banking  and 
Ourrsncy. 

By  Mr.  BONNBR  (1»y  requeet)  i 

H.R.  0368,  A  bin  to  amend  esctlon  816  ct 
ths  Merchant  Marine  Act  1886.  as  amsndsd, 
to  clarify  ths  sUtus  of  ths  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative etaff  at  the  VJB.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  to  eetabllsh  eultable  per- 
sonnsl  policies  for  such  psrsonnsl,  and  for 
Othsr  purpposss;  to  ths  Comxnlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marina  and  Flaherlea. 
By  Mr.  BREEDING: 

H.R.  0364.  A  bin  to  amend  eeotlon  106(bJ 
of  ths  Agricultural  Aot  of  1948,  as  amsndsd. 
rslatlng  to  pries  support  for  oats,  rys,  bar- 
lay,  and  grain  sorghums;  to  ths  Oommlttse 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

R.R.  0888.  A  bin  to  amend  ssctlon  lOS(b) 
of  ths  Agricultural  Act  of  1848,  as  amsndsd* 
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relating  to  pries  support  for  oats,  rys,  t>ar- 
ley,  and  grain  sorghums;  to  ths  Oommlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BBOTHXLL: 

H Jl.  6886.  A  blU  to  provide  for  Oovsm- 
msnt  contribution  toward  personal  hsalth 
eervlce  bsnsflts  for  civilian  ofBcsrs  and  sm- 
ploysss  In  ths  UB.  ssrvlos  and  thslr  dspsnd- 
ente,  to  authorise  payroll  deductions  for  par- 
'  tlelpante,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ssrvlos. 

H.R.  0887.  A  bill  to  amsnd  ths  ClvU  Ssrv- 
Ice  Retirement  Aot  to  provide  that  certain 
service  In  the  Ooaet  and  Oeodetlc  Survey 
shaU  be  oonaldsrsd  to  bs  military  ssrvlos 
for  ths  purposee  of  such  act;  to  ths  Oom- 
mlttss on  Post  Ofltes  and  OlvU  Ssrvlos. 
ByMr.BUitDIOK:  * 

H.B.68S8.  A  bin  to  amsnd  section  108(b) 
of  ths  Agricultural  Act  of  1846,  ss  amsndsd, 
rslatlng  to  pries  support  for  oats,  rys,  bar- 
isy,  and  grain  sorghums:  to  ths  Oonunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINORAM: 

RJt.  6888.  A  bin  to  amsnd  ths  Oemmunl- 
eaUons  Act  of  1884  to  provlds  thst  "equal 
tlms"  provisions  shaU  not  apply  to  nsws 
programs;  to  ths  Commlttss  on  Intsrstats 
and  Porslgn  Oommsres. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

RJI.8880.  A  bill  to  amsnd  ths  Intsrnal 
Bsvsnus  Cods  of  1884  to  provlds  that  certain 
Insurance  agents  shall  bs  trsatsd  as  outslds 
salssmsn  for  purposes  of  computing  adjusted 
groas  Income;  to  the  Oommlttss  on  Wsys 
and  Mesns. 

By  Mr.  DAVn  of  Oeorgts! 

HJI.  8881.  A  bill  to  orsats  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  on  salary  adjustmsnt;  to 
ths  Oommlttss  on  Rulss. 
By  Mr.  DBfTi 

RJI.888a.  A  blU  to  amsnd  ehaptsr  18  of 
tltls  88,  Unltsd  Statss  Oods,  to  provlds  for 
paymsnt  of  a  psnslon  of  8100  psr  month  to 
World  Wsr  I  vstsrana  who  havs  attalnsd  ths 
ags  of  60  ysars:  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans* Affaire. 

By  Mr.  DURHAM: 

H.R.  8888.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  grades 
Of  major  general  and  brigadier  gsnsral  In 
ths  Msdlcal  Ssrvlcs  Corps  of  ths  Regular 
Army,  and  for  othsr  purposss;  to  ths  Oom- 
mlttss on  Armsd  Ssrvlcee. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 

R.B.  8884.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  II  of  ths 
Social  Security  Act  to  slUnlnats  ths  rsqulrs- 
msnt  that  an  individual  must  havs  attalnsd 
ths  ags  of  80  In  order  to  become  entitled  to 
disability  Insurance  beneflu;  to  ths  Oom- 
mlttss on  Ways  and  Msans. 
By  Mr.  PISHBB: 

R.B.  8888.  A  blU  to  amsnd  ths  Porslgn 
Ssrvlcs  Act  of  1846  to  authorlss  ths  rstlrs- 
msnt  of  participants  undsr  ths  Porslgn 
Ssrvlcs  rsUrsmsnt  and  disability  systsm  af tsr 
completion  of  80  ysars  of  ssrvlcs  Irrsspsctivs 
of  ags;  to  ths  Commlttss  on  Porslgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PORRBSTBR: 

HJt.  6886.  A  bUl  to  amsnd  tlUs  88  of  ths 
Unltsd  Statss  Cods  to  provlds  for  transfer 
of  eases  between  ths  dlstrlot  courts  and  ths 
Court  of  Claims;  to  ths  Oommlttss  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OAIXAORBR: 

B Jl.  8887.  A  bUl  to  incrsess  ths  annual 
Income  limitations  governing  ths  psymsnt 
of  psnslons  to  certain  veterans  and  their 
dependente;  to  the  ComaUttse  on  Veterana' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6888.  A  bUl  to  provlds  for  ths  pay- 
msnt of  psnslons  to  vstsrans  of  World  War  I 
and  thslr  widows  and  children  at  the  eame 
ratee  aa  apply  la  the  caee  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanlah-ABMTlcan  War,  and  for  othsr  pur- 
posss; to  ths  Oommlttss  on  Vstsrans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ORAT: 

HJt.  8888.  A  bin  to  amsnd  ssctlon  8(c)  of 
the  Armed  Poroee  Leave  Act  of  1846  to  pro- 
vide for  ths  granting  of  graduation  Isavs  to 
msmbers  of  ths  ROTO  who  ars  commlsslonsd 
In  ths  Rsgular  components  and  placed  on 


active  duty  upon  thslr  graduation  from  col- 
lage; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  6400.  A  blU  to  provlds  for  ths  prssar- 
vatlon   and   development   of   the   domeetle 
fluorspar  industry;  to  ths  Oommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

HJt.  0401.  A  bin  to  rsqulrs  full  dlsclosxtfs 
of  expendlturee  of  Oovemment  and  counter- 
part funds  by  Msmbere  of  Coogreee  travel- 
ing In  overssa  arses,  and  for  othsr  purposss; 
to  ths  Commlttss  on  Houss  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HXRLONO: 

HJt.  8408.  A  bUl  to  amsnd  ths  hoepltal 
sunrsy  and  conatrucUon  provisions  of  ths 
PubUc  Hsalth  Ssrvlcs  Act  to  provide  spsolal 
assistance  for  hospital  oonstructlon  In  arses 
of  ssvere  Pederal  Impact;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DCARD: 

HJt.  8408.  A  bni  to  amend  ths  Intsrnal 
Bsvsnus  Oode  of  1864  to  aUow  a  taxpayer  a 
pereonal  exemption  for  a  foreign  studsnt 
who  rssldM  In  his  homs  whlls  In  ths  Unltsd 
Statss  attsndlng  high  school;  to  ths  Com- 
mlttss on  Ways  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  JONBS  Of  Alabama: 

HJI.  6404.  A  bill  to  provlds  for  ths  con- 
struction, altsraUon,  and  acquisition  of  pub- 
lic buildings  of  ths  Psdsral  Oovsmmsnt,  and 
for  othsr  purposss:  to  ths  OommlttN  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KASBM, 

HJI.  8408.  A  bUi  to  squalles  ths  pay  of 
rstlrsd  msmbsrs  of  ths  unlformsd  ssrvlcss: 
to  ths  Commlttss  on  Armsd  Ssrvlcss. 

R.R.  6406.  A  bin  to  amend  ths  Pair  Ubor 
standards  Aot  of  1888  to  prohibit  ths  dls- 
crlmUiatlon  in  omploymsnt  against  Individ- 
uals on  account  of  thslr  ags:  to  ths  Oommlt- 
tee on  iduoauon  and  Labor. 
ByMr.RASTBNMBIBBi 

R.B.  M07.  A  bill  to  inereass  ths  author- 
Issd  maximum  sxpsndlturs  for  ths  flscal 
ysar  1888  undsr  ths  spsolal  milk  program;  to 
ths  Oommlttss  on  Agriculture. 

R.  B.  6408.  A  bin  to  Inereass  ths  author- 
lasd  maximum  sxpsndlturs  for  ths  flseal 
ysars  1868,  1860,  and  1861  undsr  ths  spsolal 
milk  program:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agrl- 

oulture.  

By  Mrs.  KB8: 

R.  B.  6400.  A  blU  to  amend  ths  Intsrnal 
Rsvsnue  Code  of  1864  to  exempt  a  corpora- 
tion from  the  corporate  Income  tax  where 
Its  opsraUons  ars  carried  on  In  an  sconomt- 
eally  dsprssssd  area  and  provlds  smploymsnt 
for  a  specified  minimum  number  of  psreons 
In  that  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

R.R.  0410.  A  bni  to  authorlis  ths  Sscrstary 
of  Agrleulturs  to  acquire  additional  food 
commodities  for  distribution  to  nssdy  psr- 
sons;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

R.B.6411.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
slstancs  for  ths  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  ths  Statss  to  bs  ussd 
for  constructing  school  faclllUss  and  for 
teachere'  ealarles;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Bdu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah: 

R.B.  0418.  A  bni  to  amend  ths  act  of  Juns 
14,  1086,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  lande 
conveyed  iwder  such  act  for  State  park 
purposss  ShaU  not  bs  subjsot  to  ths  640-aors 
lUnltatlon  contained  In  such  act;  to  ths 
Oommlttss  on  Intsrlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  6418.  A  bin  to  Inorsaes  and  sxtsnd  ths 
spsolal  mUk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Oommlttss  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.LANGBN: 

HJt.  6414.  A  bill  to  increaee  and  extend  the 
epeclal  milk  program  for  children:   to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.MoOOBMAOK: 

H.R.  6418.  A  blU  to  authorlae  the  Presldsnt 
to  lasus  posthumously  la  ths  nams  of  Oeorge 
Wsshlngton  a  conmUsslon  ss  Osnsral  of  ths 
Army,  and  for  othsr  pxirposss;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  MOOOVBIN: 

RJt.  0416.  A  blU  to  provide  svaluatloa  of 
rehablUtotlon  potentials  and  rehabUlUUoa 
aervloee  to  handicapped  Individuals  who  as  a 
reeult  thereof  can  achieve  such  abUlty  of  In- 
dspsndsnt  living  as  to  dispones  with  ths  nssd 
for  sxpsnslvs  Institutional  cars  or  who  can 
dUpsnss  with  or  largsly  dlspsnss  with  ths 
need  of  aa  attendant  at  home;  to  aaalet  la 
the  eetabllshment  of  pubUc  and  private  non- 
profit workshops  and  rshabUlUtlon  faelUtlss; 
and  for  othsr  purposss:  to  ths  Oommlttss  on 
Bducatlon  and  Labor. 

HJt.  0417.  A  bin  to  provlds  sconomlc  as- 
sUtancs  to  ths  Amsrican  Indians;  to  ths 
Commlttss  on  Intsrlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6418.  A  bin  to  amsnd  ssctlon  106(b)  of 
ths  Agricultural  Act  of  1848,  as  amsndsd,  rs- 
UUng  to  pries  support  for  oato,  rys.  barlsy, 
and  grain  sorghums;  to  ths  Oooualttss  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6418.  A  bin  to  amend  ssctlon  81  of  ths 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provlds  for  ths 
rstlrsmsnt  of  ths  public  dsbt;  to  ths  Oommlt- 
tss on  Ways  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

R.R.  8480.  A  bUl  to  ssUbUsh  a  tsmporary 
Prssldsntlal  commission  to  study  and  re- 
port on  ths  problsms  rslatlng  to  bllndnsss 
and  ths  nsedi  of  blind  persons,  and  for  othsr 
purposss;  to  ths  Oommlttss  on  Bducatlon 
and  Labor. 

HJI.  6481.  A  bill  to  provlds  a  program  of 
assuuncs  to  correct  Inequities  In  ths  con- 
struction of  fishing  vsssslB  and  to  snsbls  ths 
Ashing  industry  of  ths  Unltsd  Statss  to  re- 
gain a  favorable  eeonemle  status,  and  for 
othsr  purposss;  to  ths  OommlttN  on  Msr- 
chant  Marlns  and  Plahsrlss, 
ByMr.MACRBOWIOB: 

R.B.64M.  A  bin  to  amsnd  oeetloa  801(e) 
of  ths  Intsrnal  Bsvsnus  Oods  of  1864  to 
sxsmpt  from  ths  Psdsral  laeoms  tax  ceruin 
nonprofit  voluntary  amploysss'  bsnsflclary 
essoolauons  whsrs  admission  Is  Umltsd  to 
Individuals  irho  are  ofioers  or  employees  of 
Buts  or  loeal  povsrnmsnt;  to  ths  Oommlttss 
on  Ways  and  Msans. 

ByMr.MACRofininoUt 

R.B.  6421.  A  blU  to  provlds  for  the  eon- 
struflUon  of  a  nsw  Psdsral  building  in 
Bprlngfisld,  HI.:  to  ths  Oommlttss  on  PubUe 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MBTOALP; 

HJI.  6484.  A  bUl  to  promots  ths  seonomle 
uss  of  Indian  lands,  allsvlats  and  adjust  ths 
hsU'shlp  problsm  Involvsd  In  Indian  tnist  or 
rsstrlctsd  allotmsnts,  and  for  othsr  pur- 
posss; to  ths  Oommlttss  on  Intsrlor  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Imt.  CLBMBNT  W.  MILLBB : 

H.R.  6488.  A  bill  to  rspsal  ths  sxolss  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communleaUon  ssrvlosa 
or  facUltlss;  to  ths  Oommlttse  on  Ways  and 
Msans. 

By  Mr.  QBORai  P.  MILLBB: 

R.B.6486.  A  blU  to  amsnd  ths  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provlds  that  any 
territory  ovsr  which  ths  Unltsd  Statss  haa 
Jurisdiction  undsr  a  trsaty  shall  bs  rsgarded 
as  a  ssparats  quota  area;  to  the  Oonunlttee 
on  the  Judlolsry. 

ByMr.MONTOTA! 

R.R.  0427.  A  bUl  to  amsnd  sscUon  106(b) 
Of  ths  Agricultural  Aot  of  1648,  as  amsndsd, 
rslaUng  to  pries  support  for  oats,  rye,  barlsy, 
and  grain  eorghums:  to  ths  Oommlttss  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

R.R.  6418.  A  bUl  to  amend  ssctlon  106(b) 
of  ths  Aiplcultural  Act  of  1848,  as  amsndsd, 
reUtlng  to  price  support  for  oato,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  eorghuma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma! 

RJt.  6488.  A  bUl  to  aoMnd  ssctlon  loe(b) 
of  ths  Agricultural  Act  of  1048,  as  amsnded, 
rslatlng  to  pries  support  for  oats,  rys,  barlsy, 
and  grain  sorghums;  to  ths  Commlttss  on 
Agrleulturs. 
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By  Mr. 

BJi.  ftttO.  A  UU  to  inetmm  and  tstand  th« 
•pedAl  milk  program  for  ohUdraa;  to  th» 
OommlttM  on  Agrtcultur«. 
By  Mr.  OLIVSR: 
HA.04S1.  A  bill  to  provid*  ft  further  In- 
crotM  In  tha  retired  pay  of  certain  members 
of  the  former  Ughthouea  Scnrloe;  to  the 
OoouBlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  PUher- 

By  Mr.  POAOC: 

HJt  sua.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  105(b) 
of  the  Agriciiltural  Act  ot  1949.  as  amended, 
nitMng  to  prloe  support  for  oata,  rye.  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agrlcultin^ 

By  Mr.  QUIZ: 

HJt.  5483.  A  bill  to  increase  and  extend  the 
special  mlUc  program  for  children;  to  tne 
Ctommlttee  on  Agriculture. 

B|y  Mr.  RBECS  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  5434.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  certain  property  of  the  Holston  Ordnance 
Wortcs  (at  Klngtsport,  Tenn.)  to  the  State  <rf 
Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVKRS  of  South  Carolina: 

HJt.  6435.  A  blU  to  extend  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  when  engaged  In  training  or  duty 
tmder  Federal  law,  and  for  other  p\irposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODKS  of  Ariaona: 

H Jl.  5435.  A  hUl  to  provide  for  a  register  In 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  in  which  shall 
be  listed  the  namee  of  persons  refused  a 
motor  vehicle  operator's  license  or  who  have 
had  sucb  licensee  revoked;  to  the  Oonunittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

HA.  5437.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Code  to  provide  a  1-year  period 
during  which  certain  veterans  may  be 
granted  national  service  life  Insuranee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  BIr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  5438.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  for  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghiuns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  5439.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  provide  Insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sxir- 
vlvon  Insurance  benefits,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BAYLOR: 

H  Jl.  5440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  a  corpora- 
tion from  the  corporate  income  tax  where  its 
operations  are  carried  on  In  an  economically 
depressed  area  and  provide  employment  for 
•  spedfled  minimum  ntunber  of  persons  In 
that  area;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  8CHWENGEL: 

HH.  6441.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further  re- 
search relating  to  new  and  Improved  uses 
which  <^er  expanding  markets  for  farm  and 
forest  products,  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
Tide  additional  faculties  for  research  at  the 
Btato  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H B.  5443.  A  bm  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrleultura  to  sell  and  oonvey  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Iowa  to  the  city  at 
Xeosauqua;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrleultura. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H Jl.  5448.  A  bm  relating  to  aCTMffe  aUo«- 
menta  for  durum  wheat;  to  tlie  Oommlttea 
on  Agrleultura. 


ByBfr-BTAGOERa: 

HJl.  5444.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.STRATTOK: 

H.R.  544S.  A  bill  to  regrulato  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  360  ot  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ITAOXnE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

HJl.  5445.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
of  costs  of  building  space  utilized  by  the 
Veterans'  Canteen  Service  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5447.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
maintain  offices  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  5448.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  27  of 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  patente;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  5449.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  360  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  5450.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  for  oate,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghunu;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ITTT: 

H.R.  5451.  A  bUl  to  require  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  passengers  and  cargo  air 
transportation  requlremente  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  be  obtained  from 
civil  air  operators,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5453.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  850  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WITHROW: 

H.R.  5453.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  acquisition  of  pub- 
lic buildings  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

HJ^  6464.  A  bill  to  permit  Indians  to  se- 
cure refiinds  of  income  taxes  paid  to  the 
United  States  on  Income  which  was  from 
allotted  and  restricted  lands  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  and  which  has  been 
held  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr..  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

HJl.  5455.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  relating  to  the  U.S.  citizens'  travel 
abroad;  to  establish  a  service  within  the 
Department  of  State  which  thtHl  be  respon- 
sible for  the  direction,  administration  and 
execution  of  passport  and  travel  documenta- 
tion for  American  citizens  and  nationals  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad;  to  prescribe 
procedures  relating  to  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports; to  establish  terms  of  validity  of  pass- 
porte;  to  establish  fees  for  psssporta;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAWSOIf : 

HJl.  5466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reloca- 
tton  of  the  National   Training  School  for 


Boys,  and  for  other  purpossa;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttae  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  5457.  A  bill  to  establish  a  minimum 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the  appre- 
hension and  conviction  of  violators  of  the 
Federal  narcotic  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACK  of  Waahlngton : 

H JEt.  5458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  does 
not  apply  to  ferry  service  provided  by  State- 
operated  ferryboats;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MTT.TJCR: 

H.R.  5459.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  to  State  or  Territorial  homes  tar 
the  support  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

HJl.  5450.  A  MU  to  donate  to  the  pueblo 
of    Isleta    certain    Federal    property    In    the 
State  of  New  Mexico;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

HJl.  5451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  5462.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national   health   Insurance,   and   for   other 
purposes;    to  the  Conmilttee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  5463.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and  fen-  related  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TKAGUS  of  Texas: 

HJl.  5464.  A  bill  to  amend  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  by  at  least  10  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated overall  Federal  recelpu  for  each  fiscal 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  5485.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  UB.  Foreign  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  5468.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  advancement  on  the  retired  list  ot 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have 
been  specially  commended  for  performance 
of  duty  in  combat;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.R.  5487.  A  bill  to  provide  aaslstanca  to 
the  States  in  certain  siirveying  and  planning 
with   respect    to    college   facilities;    to   tha 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  reeolution  to  establish 
a  conunisslon  to  Investigate  the  utilization 
of  the  radio  and  television  frequencies  allo- 
cated to  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroa. 
By  Mr.  CHIPERFIELD: 

H.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resoluUon  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  Nattonal  Advisory 
Council  for  International  Medical  Research, 
and  to  establish  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice the  National  Institute  for  Intamattonal 
Medical  Research.  In  order  to  ttalp  moblllas 
the  efforto  of  medical  scientists,  reeearob 
workers,  technologlste,  teachers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  health  professions  fenerally,  la 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  for  assault 
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upon  disMse.  disability,  and  the  Impalr- 
mente  of  man,  and  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  health  of  man  through  Intematkmal 
cooperatton  In  research,  rsssaroh  training, 
and  research  planning;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HJ.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  each  year  in  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week;  to  the  Ckunmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POFF:  4 

H  J.  Res.  295.  Joint  reeolution  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserving  to  the  States  exclusive  con- 
trol over  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  into  prob- 
lems of  providing  maxlmtmi  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Res.  201.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  report  entitled  "U.  8.  Foreign 
Aid,  Its  Purposes,  Scope.  Administration,  and 
Related  Information";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIT,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  establishment 
in  California  of  a  soli  and  water  conserva- 
tion laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiu-e. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  necessary  action  be  Immediately  taken 
to  compensate  certain  livestock  operators  for 
the  loss  in  grazing  privileges,  and  for  the 
damage  sustained  in  the  withdrawal  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion area  of  the  Idaho  Falls  site;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  statehood  for  Hawaii;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Intertor  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  assiuv  the  con- 
tinuance of  surveys  and  planning  and  co- 
operation in  the  construction  of  projecte 
in  the  State  of  Kansas  that  are  vital  and 
necessary  to  the  control  of  floods;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maasachusette,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  Federal  domiciliary  hos- 
pital in  New  England;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Indian  policy  which  recognises  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
American  Indian;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatitfe  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Oongreas  of  the  United 
States  against  dlscrlmlnatton  In  price  s\ip- 


porto  In  similar  farm  commodities  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mezioo,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  to  decUne  passage  of  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem and  designating  certain  areas  to  be 
nuLlntained  as  a  wildemees;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  enact  any  increase  in  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax;  to  the  Committee  cm 
Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statee  relative  to  the  rapid  progress  now 
being  made  toward  the  granting  of  state- 
hood to  Hawaii,  and  petitioning  them  to 
continue  in  their  efforte;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  5468.  A    blU    to    provide    for    the   is- 
suance  of   patente   in   fee   aimple   covering 
certain  property  now  held  in  trxist  for  In- 
dians or  Indian  tribes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
HJl.  5469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joe  Ho 
Kwong    and    Alveme   Joe    (Goon)    Kwong; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    HOFFMAN   of   Michigan: 
H.R.  5470.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Capt 
Oren  E.  De  Haven ;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  liCr   KEOOH  * 
H.R.  5471.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Joee 
Jimenez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 
HJl.  5472.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Cono;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIETCALF: 
HJl.  5473.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Dance;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5474.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  W.  R 
Wade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  6476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Aniello;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REECB  of  Tenneeeee: 
HJl.  5476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magda- 
lene Duenas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  5477.  A  bill  to  authorize  Ma].  Gen. 
Bernard  W.  Kearney,  UJ3.  Army  (retired),  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  to  accept  and 
wear  the  Philippine  Legion  of  Honor  in  the 
degree  of  commander,  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Government  of  the  Philippines;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJl.  5478.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  (tf  Gee  Lai 
Ting:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUB  of  California: 
HJl.  5479.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joee  F. 
Mactahantad;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJR.  6480.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Papaconstantlnou;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
JUdldary. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGBT: 
HJl.  5481.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  JvOtk 
S.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jadldary. 


HH.  5489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Prudente:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 

HJl.  5483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Alello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.R.  6484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Allcna  Campos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HR.  5485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Sebbio;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

98.  By  Mr.  HORAN:  Petition  of  2.142  citi- 
zens of  Stevens  County,  Wash.,  lu^lng  the 
Congress  to  confine  their  expenditxu-es  te  ex- 
isting sources  and  limits  of  revenue  and  not 
to  increase  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

99.  Also,  petition  of  44  citizens  of  Spokane, 
Lincoln,  and  Stevens  Counties.  Wash.,  urging 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  clearly  and 
concisely  establishing  single  tax  liability 
upon  patronage  refunds  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives by  taxing  them  at  face  value  in  the 
himds  of  the  member  in  the  year  of  issuance 
or  notification,  disregarding  the  actual  or 
market  value  thereof  for  tax  purpoees.  and. 
urging  Congress  to  reject  any  attempto  to  fix 
the  interest  paid  or  payable  on  such  patron- 
age refiuids  or  the  period  of  redemption 
thereof  by  such  farmer  cooperatives;  to  the 
Comihlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

100.  AlEO,  petition  of  307  citizens  of  Lin- 
coln County,  Wafh.,  urging  the  Congress  to 
confine  their  expenditiues  to  existing  so\u-ces 
and  llmlte  of  revenue  and  not  to  increase 
taxes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

101.  By  Mr.  KASEM:  Petition  of  38  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Club,  Cltnis  Junior 
College.  Glendora,  Calif.,  petitioning  favor- 
able consideration  of  H.R.  712,  relating  to  a 
10-percent  Increase  in  the  education  and 
training  allowances  paid  to  individuals  pur- 
suing educational  programs  luider  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

102.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
resolutions  conunlttee  chairman.  Red  Oak 
Ruritan  Club.  Alberta,  Va.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  reeolution  with  reference 
to  the  rights  of  States  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  eniunerated  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

103.  Also,  petiUon  of  Ophelia  Beard,  Chi- 
cago, ni..  relative  to  redress  of  grievances 
and  restoration  of  full  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

104.  Also,  petlUon  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  County  of  Erie,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  relative  to  propoelng  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Old-Age  and  Siu-vivors'  Infxir- 
ance  Benefit  Act  by  reducing  from  62  years 
to  56  years  the  age  at  which  women  may 
qualify  for  the  beneflta  th«-eunder;  to  the 
Cc»nmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

105.  Also,  petition  of  Pil-Amerlcan  Guer- 
rilla Brigade.  ECLGA,  Manila.  Philippines, 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  request  for  granting 
compensation  to  Philippine  clalmante  who 
rendered  services  in  World  War  H,  and  en- 
closing some  of  the  members'  Individual 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

106.  Also,  petition  of  Lester  Higa  and  other 
studento  of  Rooeevelt  High  School,  Hono- 
lulu. TH.,  rtiatlve  to  requesting  prompt  and 
favorable  legislation  admitting  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union  and  granting  full  statdiood;  to 
the  Coounlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


NalioMl  SMwtt7 

EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  MABSACHTTI 

m  Tra*  HOUSK  OP  representatives 
Monday,  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  very  fine  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Jchn  W.  Mahan,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  together  with  a  copy  of  my 
reply  to  Commander  in  Chief  Mahan: 
VrrzsAifs  or  Fokxion    Waks 

or  THE   VtrlTTO  Statks, 

Kansas    City.    Mo..    March    3.    1959. 
Th«  Honorable  John  W.  McCokmack, 
VJt.  HouMt  Of  Representatives.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mt  Dsak  Conobcmman:  As  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wart,  X 
recently  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
leaders  from  your  State  during  our  annual 
legislative  conference  in  Waehlngton.  D.O. 
Since  Ulklng  with  your  oonatltuenta,  X 
thought  It  advisable  to  write  you  on  a  mat- 
ter that  oonoerns  all  of  us— national  security. 

Tha  vrw,  by  rMOlutlon  tnd  by  un»nlmlty 
of  opinion,  fMU  that  our  country  U  losing 
bsslo  military  strength  through  propossd 
plans  to  rsduos  our  Dsfenss  Istsbllshmsnt. 
Wt  bsUsvt,  and  ws  srs  en  record ,  that  our 
country  should  hsvs  »  balanofd  dsftnit 
wblsb  is  rssdy  (o  movs  st  a  moment's  no- 
ties  whether  on  the  ground,  on  the  seas,  or 
In  the  air.  We  further  believe  that  a  reduo« 
tlon  In  our  ground  forces  In  the  face  of  the 
Khnishchev  challenge  over  Berlin  is  un- 
thinkable. Even  though  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion might  be  settled  peaceably,  there  are 
still  many  troubls  spots  In  the  world  where 
American  support  has  already  been  com- 
mitted. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  unless  plans 
' — to  reduce  forces  are  baited,  the  Army  will 
lose  one  division  and  the  Marine  Corps  will 
suffer  drastic  cuts  In  Its  combat  strength. 
Our  military  strength  must  be  great  enough 
to  Insure  peace. 

We  are  told  that  Russia  has  26  divisions 
on  the  borders  of  Western  Europe  alone. 
Instead  of  a  reduction  of  forces,  the  VFW 
knows  that  tbe  American  people  are  willing 
to  pay  more  for  defense,  if  necessary,  and 
we  should  keep  our  ground  forces  at  least 
at  the  level  recommended  by  tbe  Congress 
Which  was  900.000  In  the  Army  and  300,000  in 
the   Marine  Corps. 

We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
on  this  matter  and  if  you  agree  with  us, 
I  sincerely  hope  tbat  you  will  lend  your 
Influence  and  support  toward  maintaining 
ova  military  and  naval  forces  at  the  above 
strength. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JORH   W.   Mahaw, 
CommaTider  in  Chief. 

CoNCSBM  or  THx  UNTno  States, 

HOUBS  or   RZPaXSKNTATIVXS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  6,  1959. 
JoHJr  W.  Maham. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  VFW  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo. 
DBAS  CoMMANDza  IN  CHiKr  BCahan:  I  am 
In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  8  which 
I  have  read  with  special  Interest  and  pleas- 
ure.    Your  views,  as  expressed  In  your  let- 
tar,  are  compleuiy  consistent  with  my  views 


on  the  question  of  national  asoxirlty.  X  am 
sure  that  you  have  read  in  the  papers  re- 
cently my  statement  that  I  would  be  hap- 
pier if  the  President  would  recommend  more 
taxes  for  greater  national  defeiue.  It 
would  be  good  leadership  for  our  people  to 
make  that  sacrifice  rather  than  holding  up 
a  reduction  In  taxes,  which  Is  leadership 
along  the  lines  of  complacency.  I  think 
that  if  you  will  examine  my  record  in  Con- 
gress, you  will  find  that  while  there  are 
other  Members  who  are  Just  as  strong  as 
I  am  for  a  powerful  military  force,  there  Is 
no  Member  who  has  a  stronger  feeling  on 
this  question  than  I  do.  I  have  repeatedly 
said,  "the  only  thing  that  those  In  the 
Kremlin  respect  Is  what  they  fear"  and  that 
la  military  strength  and  power  greater  than 
they  possess  themselves. 

I  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  last  year  appropriated  money  to 
maintain  an  Army  of  900.000  officers  and 
men;  and  the  Marine  Corps,  200.000  officers 
and  men  but  the  President  did  not  main- 
tain this  force.  The  Army  has  been  reduced, 
as  you  know,  to  about  870.000  or  It  Is  in 
the  process  of  being  reduced.  The  Marine 
Corps  is  now  down  to  about  184.000  with  the 
objective  to  reduce  It  to  175,000.  The  money 
has  been  approprlauu  but  the  President 
has  frosen  same.  We  also  appropriated 
money  for  greattr  defense  in  other  direc- 
tions and  most  of  the  money  that  Oongreis 
appropriated  last  year  under  the  Prsaldsnt's 
budget  MtlmsMs  has  been  put  In  a  dNp 
frssse. 

With  kind  regards,  X  am, 
■inoereljr  yours, 

JONN  W,  MoOoaMAOR, 

Member  of  Oongrett, 

PI.— The  only  one  who  can  stop  the  re- 
duction of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corpe  Is 
President  Elsenhower.  In  fact  he  could  In- 
crease the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  to  900,000 
and  aoo.OOO  respectively.  The  money  has 
been  appropriated  and  Is  available  until 
June  30  oX  this  year. 


Thomas  G.  Masaryk:   Deaocnicy's 
Adyocake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   rKNN8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9,  1959 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  7,  we  honored  Thomas  O. 
Masaryk,  the  founder  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Republic,  and  its  first  President.  It 
was  109  years  ago  that  this  great  Demo- 
crat and  friend  of  the  United  States  was 
bom.  Yet  today  the  people  Thomas 
Masaryk  inspired  Just  over  four  decades 
ago  are  banned  from  Joining  us  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  great  man. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple. 
Those  who  rule  Czechoslovakia  today 
represent  the  negation  of  everything 
Thomas  O.  Masaryk  stood  for.  He  stood 
for  truth;  they  stand  for  falsehood.  He 
stood  for  liberty;  they  stand  for  oppres- 
sion. He  stood  for  a  religious,  moral  way 
of  life;  they  stand  for  atheistic  mate- 
rialism. Masaryk  was  a  man  of  prin- 
ciples.   The  dignity  of  the  individual, 


protection  of  minority  rights,  and  sin- 
cerity in  politics  were  among  his  basic 
convictions.  The  acceptance  of  even  one 
of  these  beliefs  would  undermine  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  Soviet  em- 
pire, imder  whose  domination  Czecho- 
slovakia has  been  chained,  is  based. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  a  friend  of 
America.  In  America,  he  saw  much  to 
be  copied  in  the  field  of  technology. 
More  important,  however,  he  saw  deeper 
into  the  workings  of  the  American  civil- 
ization than  Just  technological  innova- 
tions. Thomas  Masaryk  realized  that 
at  the  heart  of  America  lie  the  seeds  of 
democracy  that  bud  into  the  flowers  of 
Independence,  Justice,  and  freedom. 

In  America — He  said — 
We  can  and  should  learn  *  •  •  love  of  free- 
dom and  Individual  Independence. 

On  this  109th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  it  is,  therefore, 
fitting  that  all  America  should  Join  with 
the  friends  of  this  great  Czechoslovak 
patriot  in  commemorating  this  historic 
occasion.  Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
those  higher  democratic  Ideals  which  art 
exemplified  so  much  by  the  ■plrit  of 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk. 


EiUbUikoMBl  of  a  U  J.  Pertlffi  Strrkt 

Acadsmy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CaLER 

or  MBW  Toax 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2.  1959,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy. 
This  school  will  provide  the  corps  of 
well-trained,  devoted  foreign  service  of- 
ficers required  by  America's  position  in 
world  affairs. 

For  10  years,  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  in  an  uneasy  peace — really 
a  war  with  different  weaiwns.  This 
means,  simply  and  fortunately,  that  the 
shots  are  not  yet  being  called  by  the 
generals,  but  rather  by  our  diplomats 
and  policymakers.  Imp>ortant  and  far- 
reaching  ix>licy  decisions  are  being 
made,  based  upon  the  assessment  of  local 
situations  by  our  ofBclal  representatives 
abroad.  Their  conduct,  attitudes,  and 
knowledge  strongly  influence  the  opin- 
ion which  foreign  nations  hold  of  us. 
Frequently,  the  difference  between  a 
stmining  diplomatic  success  and  abject 
failure  turns  upon  the  e£fectiveness  of 
our  diplomatic  representation.  Yet.  In 
this  day  and  age.  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  still  does  not  maintain 
any  school,  adequate  for  training  our 
career  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Let  us  look  at  only  one  aspect  of  the 
need  for  such  training.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  entire  Foreign  Service  officers 
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do  not  have  even  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  any  foreign  language.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  new  recruits  coming  Into  the 
service  suffer  the  same  deficit.  Many 
of  our  Ambassadors  cannot  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  at  present  accredited.  In  nine  Arab 
Nations  only  two  of  our  Ministers  speak 
Arabic.  In  Japan.  Korea,  Burma, 
Thailand,  Vietnam,  and  Indonesia,  our 
Ambassadors  must  speak  tlirough  Inter- 
preters. 

Effective  representation  abroad  re- 
quires proficiency  not  only  in  foreign 
languages,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  ciilture  of  foreign  lands, 
an  understanding  of  international  and 
local  economics,  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  diplomatic  practices  and  proced- 
ures, and  a  working  kno^Kledge  of  the 
political  systems  of  other  nations.  Yet. 
many  of  these  essential  subjects  are 
giving  way  to  sciences  and  mathematics 
in  our  tmiversitles.  In  the  mterest  of 
world  peace,  we  mvast  have  a  balance  be- 
tween emphasis  on  general  education  and 
emphasis  on  science.  Scientists  do  not 
maJce  policy  and  policy  is  what  we  sadly 
lack  today.  Good  policy  is  bom  out  of 
knowledge  and  training. 

Training  for  our  Foreign  Service 
should  be  maintained  by  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy  administered  with  the  dis- 
cipline present  in  our  military  service 
acadtffllei.  Such  an  Academy  would  at- 
tract capablt  young  people  into  the  dip- 
lomatic aenrice.  who  might  otherwise  go 
Into  other  profeeelona.  Thus,  the  educa- 
tion of  our  future  ambaaiadon  would 
be  begun  at  the  receptive  uge  of  college 
freshmen  and  this  would  provide  sufB- 
dent  time  for  broad  background  studies 
and  special  training.  Academy  training 
would  also  generate  the  esprit  de  corps 
which  every  flrat-rate  organisation  must 
hare. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  stu- 
dents would  be  selected  for  the  Academy 
upon  competitive  entrance  examina- 
tions as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Each  diplomatic  cadet  will  be 
expected  to  sign  an  agreement  signify- 
ing his  willingness  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment and  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  For- 
eign Service  for  at  least  S  years  follow- 
ing his  graduation. 

The  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy  will  be  a  significant  step 
forward  m  vitalizing  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  This  should 
not  be  the  end.  but  rather  the  beginning. 
Congress  must  also  consider  granting 
realistic  and  adequate  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  Foreign  Service,  so 
that  capable  Foreign  Service  officers  will 
not  be  impoverished  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  biU  to  provide  for  tix»  eetabUalunent  of  a 
United  States  Foreign  Service  Academy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
H-^rtreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
AmTTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
.*  ci  may  be  cited  aa  tlie  "United  States  Kor- 
ean Service  Academy  Act". 

Sec.  a.  Tbe  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
r-'J  directed  to  establUb  and  maintain,  in  or 
n^or  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  United 
&t:.tas  Foreign  Service  Academy  (hereinafter 
rsferrod  to  as  the  "Academy")  for  the  In- 
c.~.'ucUon  and  training  of  dlploouUic  cadets 


la  preparation  for  servles  as  oOoers  In  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Academy  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Director  General 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  course  of  Instruction  and  training 
for  diplomatic  cadets  at  the  Academy  shaOl 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
ahall  be  the  equivalent  of  the  curriculum 
prescribed  by  accredited  colleges  and  iml- 
versltles  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of 
a  master's  degree.  Upon  satisfactory  conx- 
pletton  of  the  prescribed  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  training,  diplomatic  cadets  shaU  be 
granted  a  master's  decree. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  or 
assign  such  ofOcers  and  civilian  Instructors 
as  the  needs  of  the  Academy  require. 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  corps  of  diplomatic  cadets 
shall  conslEt  of  such  Individuals  as  may  be 
selected  and  admitted  to  the  Academy  upon 
competitive  entrance  examinations  as  pre- 
scribed by  tbe  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Diplomatic  cadets  while  In  attendance 
at  the  Academy  shall  be  entitled  to  qiuuters 
and  subsistence. 

See.  S.  There  shall  be  appointed  each  yenr 
a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Academy  which 
ahall  consist  of  five  members  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  five  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ro\ue  of  Represents- 
tlves,  to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  chair- 
men of  such  committees.  The  Board  of  Visi- 
tors shall  exerolse  the  same  functions  and 
be  entitled  to  the  same  expense  allowance  as 
Is  provldfd  in  the  esis  of  the  Bosrd  of  Vlii- 
tors  to  ths  Unlttd  Itatst  Mllitsry  Aesdsmy. 

■•c.  e.  Isoh  dlplomstle  esdst  ssltotsd  for 
admission  to  ths  Academy  shall  ilgn  an 
sgrstmsat  thst,  unless  sooner  sspsrsttd.  bs 
will— 

(1)  eomplsts  ths  course  of  Instruction  st 
the  Academy;  and 

(3)  accept  an  appointment  and  servloe,  as 
an  oncer  in  the  Foreign  Service  for  st  least 
the  three  years  immediately  following  tbe 
gmntlnK  of  his  degree  from  the  Academy. 

Ssc.  7.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Layman's  View  of  the  Life  lasarance 
Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  9,  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in 
response  to  numerous  constituent  re- 
quests for  a  plainly  worded,  nontechnical 
explanation  of  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Income  Tax  Act  of  1959  (H.R.  4245) 
which  recently  passed  the  House.  It 
was  the  year's  first  tax  bill  considered 
by  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  and 
was  tbe  first  major  legislation  prepared 
by  and  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  in  wliich  I  partici- 
pated as  a  committee  member. 

Background  information  includes  the 
following  considerations:  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1,300  insurance  companies 
consisting  of  300  mutual  and  1.000  stock 
companies.  There  are  big  and  small 
companies  of  each  kind.  Mutuals  have 
63  percent  of  insurance  in  force,  hold 


75  percent  of  the  assets,  pay  75  percent 
of  the  income  tax.  and  had  an  estimated 
gain  of  58  percent  of  all  insurance  busi- 
ness in  1958.  Stock  companies,  there- 
fore, are  37  percent,  25  percent,  and  42 
percent,  respectively. 

The  kinds  of  taxation  possible  are 
based  on  insurance  company  income  of 
two  kinds:  First,  investment  income — 
3^eld  from  investment  of  policyholders' 
money  in  1958  was  $3.25  billion— and, 
second,  imderwriting  income— chiefly 
gain  from  margin  in  premiums  charged, 
fewer  death  benefits  paid  than  expected. 
Correct  profit  determination  is  compli- 
cated by  the  need  for  accumulation  of 
various  reserves  to  provide  available  as- 
sets or  money  to  make  good  the  promised 
payout  later  in  death  or  retirement. 
Tax  formulas,  therefore,  must  include 
these  factors  and  recognize  analyses  in- 
volving industrywide  averages  and/or 
company-by-company  experience.  All 
these  considerations  spell  out  the 
uniqueness  of  the  insurance  industry 
compared  to  other  corporations  in  the 
context  of  a  proper  determiiuitlon  of 
taxable  Income. 

The  peculiar  difBcultles  of  taxation  of 
Insurance  companiea.  therefore,  are 
threefold : 

First.  Contracts  are  made  with  policy- 
holders wherein  profit  may  not  be  known 
for  periods  up  to  as  much  as  100  years. 

Bsoond.  In  Invuting  polloyholdarf 
pramluma  insurance  companiea  have  a 
bank-like  function,  lo  intertwined  with 
pure  iniuranoe  operation,  that  it  U  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  Inveitment  in- 
come does  fo  to  the  poUcyboldere  and 
what  part  to  the  company. 

Third.  The  greatest  volume,  approxi- 
mately 76  percent,  of  life  insurance  Is 
done  by  mutuals,  that  is,  cooperative  or- 
ganizations and  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
their  Income.  It  is  maintained  that  mu- 
tuals refund  profits  or  overcharges  to 
policyholders  while  stock  companies 
competitively  at  time  of  policy  sale  offer 
lowest  possible  premium  charges  without 
any  overcharge  refundable  cushion  on 
nonpartidpating  business. 

A  complicated  three-step  formula  at- 
tempts to  fairly  spread  the  insurance 
company  tax  burden  and  in  many  ways 
is  an  improvement  over  earlier  formulas. 

TRE    PKOPOSKD    TAX    FOaBTULA 

The  regular  52-percent  corporate 
rate — 30-percent  normal  tax,  22-percent 
surtax  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $25,000 — 
applies  to  tlie  insurance  company  income 
tax  base.  The  25-percent  alternative 
capital  gains  tax  is  applicable  to  capital 
gains. 

The  tax  base  consists  of  computations 
under  a  three-phase  formula. 

The  first  phase  is  concerned  with  in- 
vestment income.  Gross  investment  in- 
come consisting  of  interest,  dividends, 
rents,  royalties,  and  so  forth,  is  aggre- 
gated and  deductions  are  taken  for  such 
tilings  as  investment  expenses,  tax-free 
interest,  a  percentage  of  dividends  re- 
ceived, and  a  special  deduction  to  bene- 
fit small  insurance  companies.  The  net 
investment  income  is  determined  and 
further  deductions  are  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  reserve  requirements.  Invest- 
ment income  on  qualified  pension  plan 
reserves,  and  certain  Interest  paid  items. 
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The  deduction  for  net  Investment  Income 
required  to  be  set  aside  in  life  insurance 
reserves  to  meet  future  policy  obliga- 
tions is  determined  piu-suant  to  what  is 
called  the  modifled-Menge  formula. 
This  basic  deduction  is  computed  by  ad- 
Justing  the  reserves  in  terms  of  earned 
Interest  predicated  on  an  average  indus- 
try assimied  rate  or  an  individual  com- 
pany's assumed  rate,  whichever  is  higher. 

The  second  phase  in  the  computation 
of  the  tax  base  is  a  determination  of  the 
net  gain  or  loss  from  operations.  Gross 
receipts  takes  into  accoxmt  investment 
Income,  income  premium  income,  and 
other  receipts.  Deductions  are  allowed 
for  b^ieflt  pajrments  and  expenses  per- 
taining to  investment  and  insurance 
company  operations.  E>eductlons  are 
also  allowed  for  additions  to  reserves, 
certain  dividends  and  credits  to  policy- 
holders, certain  group  insurance  pre- 
mlimi  Income,  and  a  special  deduction 
tor  nonpartlcipating  insurance  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  increase  in  such  life 
Insurance  reserves. 

By  deducting  taxable  Investment  in- 
come which  has  already  been  subject  to 
tax  in  phase  one  from  the  aggregate  de- 
tennlned  vmder  phase  two,  the  under- 
writing gain  or  loss  is  determined.  If 
there  is  an  underwriting  gain,  one-half 
of  that  amount  is  added  to  the  taxable 
investment  income  to  establish  a  com- 
bined tax  base  under  phases  one  and  two. 
In  the  case  of  underwriting  loss,  such 
loss  is  offset  in  f vill  against  the  phase  one 
tax  base. 

The  phase  three  tax  base  computation 
relates  to  stock  companies  and  provides 
that  for  calendar  year  1959  and  subse- 
quent years,  income  distributed  to  stock- 
holders in  excess  of  amounts  already 
taxed  on  a  current  basis  is  to  be  included 
in  the  regular  tax  base  of  the  company 
at  the  time  of  such  distribution  or  at  the 
time  the  company  elects  to  be  taxed  on 
part  or  all  of  such  previously  untaxed 
amount. 

AROTncum  rem  thx  pkoposxo  wotMXJiA 

First.  Loss  would  be  fully  deductible 
and  could  be  carried  forward  or  back. 

Second.  One  hundred  and  ten  percent 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  profit 
payment  into  reserves. 

Third.  Pension  trust  reserves  invest- 
ment yield  would  be  deductible. 

Fourth.  Interest  on  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities would  be  deductible. 

Fifth.  The  discriminatory  1942  form- 
ula would  become  effective  if  HJl.  4245 
is  not  passed.      /^, 

AROXTMKNTB     AOAINST    THX     FtOPOSKD     rOUCUUl 

First.  Economic  impact  on  the  indus- 
try of  90  percent  tax  increase  for  1958 
over  1957  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied 
by  the  Committee  or  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Second.  State  taxes  of  $300  million 
plus  estimated  $545  million  of  this  bill 
make  Insurance  companies  the  most 
heavily  taxed  thrift  institution. 

Third.  Inflation  and  taxation  are 
causing  the  trend  to  pure  protection  and 
away  from  savings  through  insurance. 

Fourth.  Federal  Social  Security  pro- 
gram with  no  tax  liability  on  investment 
Income  will  be  given  discriminatory  ad- 


vantage over  private  efforts  to  provide 
for  future  security. 

Fifth.  There  is  an  approximate  5  per- 
centage point  shift  of  taxload  from  mu- 
tuals  to  stock  companies.  Because  of  the 
preponderance  of  arguments  against  the 
bill,  I  could  not  agree  to  the  bill  in  its 
entirety. 

True,  this  bill  is  far  superior  to  the 
1942  formula,  which  was  not  intended 
to  become  efifective  and  which  we  were 
warned  would  come  into  effect  for  1958 
if  we  failed  to  pass  this  bill.  There  is 
an  alternative  to  the  1942  law  which  we 
could  have  used,  namely,  continuation 
of  the  1955  Mills-Curtis  formula  with  ap- 
propriate amendments  plugging  any 
loopholes  until  the  full  economic  impact 
of  this  bill  could  be  studied. 

My  objection  and  concern  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  Committee  Report's  Sup- 
plemental View — pages  87  to  88.  I  am 
a  signatory  to  these  views  which  state 
in  part: 

Individual  economic  security  1b  now  being 
provided  the  pubUc  by  life  ineurance  com- 
panies, other  thrift  institutions,  and  through 
the  social  security  system.  It  is  sound  public 
policy  to  encourage  everyone  to  provide  for 
his  own  security  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
our  tax  laws  should  encourage,  not  deter, 
such  efforts.  This  bill,  however,  makes  vol- 
untary provision  for  one's  own  economic  se- 
curity relatively  less  attractive  since  It  in- 
creases the  tax  on  life  insurance  while  In- 
vestment earnings  under  the  social  security 
system  are  free  from  either  Federal  or  State 
tax.  This  Incerases  the  advantage  of  the 
social  security  system  over  voluntary  indi- 
vidual protection  offered  by  life  insurance 
companies,  particularly  if  the  latter  must  ab- 
sorb taxes  of  the  magnitude  provided  in  the 
bill.  Public  awareness  of  this  differential  in 
cost  will  most  certainly  lead  to  incerased  de- 
mand for  larger  social  seciu-lty  benefits  and 
less  incentive  to  biiild  security  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

I  feel  that  our  haste  precluded  the  full 
economic  study  that  is  still  needed  before 
evolving  a  permanent  formula  for  life  in- 
siU'ance  taxation.  Perhaps,  my  relative 
inexperience  as  a  new  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  dealing 
with  an  extremely  complex  subject  has 
made  me  overly  cautions. 


Profram  for  Relief  u  Areas  of 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or   WXST   VimGZNIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVXB 

Monday.  March  9.  1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
copy  of  my  newsletter  which  was  re- 
leased today: 

Kesnotcs 

(By  Representative  EuzABrrR  Kn) 
Last  week  I  Joined  61  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  parties  and  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  In  proposing  a  three-part  pro- 
gram which  would  bring  both  immediate  and 
long-range  relief  to  those  areas  which  are 
suffering  from  persistent  and  heavy  unem- 


ployment. The  action  of  the  63  Members 
dramatizes  the  gravity  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation facing  many  areas  and  the  need  for 
immediate  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Here  is  what  the  82  Members  of  Congreas 
proposed: 

1.  Immediate  expansion  of  the  siuplus 
food  distribution  program,  upon  which 
thoiisands  of  families  throughout  the  coun- 
try depend  in  whole  or  in  part  for  sub- 
sistence. 

a.  Immediate  appropriation  of  funds  by 
Congress  for  flood  control,  reclamation,  rivers 
and  harbors  development,  and  other  publio 
works  In  depressed  economic  areas. 

3.  Immediate  passage  by  Congress  of  area 
development  legislation  to  provide  a  long- 
range  relief  measure  which  will  assist  local 
communities    in   helping   themselves. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  especially 
those  from  areas  which  have  not  suffered 
severely  from  the  recent  economic  down- 
turn, do  not  fully  realize  Just  how  widespread 
and  intense  this  economic  distress  la.  Also, 
the  administration  has  failed  to  face  up  to 
this  problem.  Perhaps  these  figures  will 
change  their  minds — 21  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  aiO  counties  In  24  States  ars 
now  receiving  surplus  agrlcultiu-al  coounodl- 
tles;  269  different  locations,  suffering  from 
6  percent  unemployment,  are  classified  as 
distressed  areas;  73  areas,  with  16  percent  or 
more  unemploynient,  are  acutely  distressed. 

In  the  Fifth  District  of  West  Virginia,  six 
of  the  seven  counties  have  15  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  population  receiving  surplus 
foods  from  the  Government.  In  one  county, 
the  percentage  Is  41  percent  of  the  total 
population. 

The  52  House  Members  who  are  working 
together  on  this  problem  believe  the  surplus 
food  program  should  be  expanded  to  bring 
immediate  relief,  that  additional  foods 
should  be  acquired  by  U8DA  to  bolster  the 
subsistence  diet  of  these  people  and  that 
greater  quantities  should  be  distributed  to 
each  family. 

Immediate  construction  of  flood  control 
and  other  public  works  projects  is  needed  in 
these  dlstreaaed  areas  to  provide  immediate 
Jobs  for  men  who  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. This  part  of  the  program  would  only 
apply  to  projects  which  have  already  been 
authorized  by  Congress  but  for  which  no 
money  has  been  appropriated. 

These  projects  are  economically  feasible. 
They  are  needed.  If  Congress  would  maks 
the  money  available,  work  could  start  In 
about  3  months,  thus  creating  thousands  of 
desperately  needed  Jobs.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  foreign  aid  funds,  voted  by 
Congress,  are  supporting  about  100  publio 
works  projects  abroad  but  the  President 
does  not  advocate  one  new  start  in  this 
country. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  program, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  52  Member*, 
Is  that  dealing  with  area  redevelopment. 
There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  per- 
manent solutions  must  be  found  to  rebuild 
the  depressed  areas  economically.  We  hope 
that  action  by  the  62  Members  wlU  clearly 
show  the  rest  of  Congress  Jiut  how  urgent 
this  problem  is. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee plans  to  open  hearings  later  this 
month  on  this  legislation.  A  Senate  sub- 
committee has  already  started  hearing  wit- 
nesses. 

The  action  of  the  52  Bouse  Members 
should  serve  to  indicate  the  strong  support 
for  such  legislation  in  both  parties.  Perhaps 
It  wiU  speed  up  final  consideration. 

The  three-point  program  la  tu^ently 
needed:  (1)  More  and  better  siirplus  foods 
for  the  1,298,201  people  forced  to  subsist  on 
this  handout  from  the  Government  because 
of  the  lack  of  Job  opportunities;  (2)  an 
immediate  public  works  program  to  build 
needed  projects  and  create  urgently  needed 
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Jobs;  and  (3)  area  development  legislation 
to  rebuild  these  areas  and  provide  new  and 
IMrmanent  employment. 

I  was  happy  to  Join  51  of  my  ooUeaguee  In 
setting  forth  this  program  and  in  working 
for  its  enactment. 


Synopsis    af    Resolationfl    Adopted    by 
GoTeraor's  laterstate  ladiaa  G»«acil 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  9,  1959 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October 
ot  1958  the  Oovemor's  Interstate  Indian 
Council,  composed  of  18  States,  passed 
a  number  of  resolutions.  The  States 
represented  at  the  council  include:  Ari- 
zona, California,  Florida.  Idaho.  Kansas, 
Minnesota.  Montana,  Nebraska.  New 
Mexico.  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Okla- 
homa, Oregon.  South  Dakota.  Utah. 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wy(xning. 
A  synopsis  of  these  resolutions  Lb  as 
follows : 

(a)  Resolution  3:  The  Governor's  In- 
terstate Indian  Council  favors  legislation 
to  amend  Public  Law  568,  83d  Congress, 
the  Indian  Health  Program  Transfer  Act. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation was  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Surgeon  General  to  institute  a  pro- 
gram for  the  provision  of  Indian  sanita- 
tion facilities  as  a  part  of  its  overall 
health  program,  and  S.  3694  will  be  a 
great  aid  in  assisting  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  carrying  out  its  sanitation 
program. 

(b)  Resolution  4:  The  council  strongly 
urges  that  Congress  double  the  appro- 
priation for  vocational  training  for  In- 
dians to  the  amount  of  $7  million  a  year, 
and  wholeheartedly  endorses  the  philoso- 
phy of  extending  this  vocational  training 
program  to  nonreservation  Indians. 

(c)  Resolution  5:  The  council  requests 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  adopt 
a  program  to  extend  certain  health  and 
welfare  services  to  Indians  residing  off 
the  reservations  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  such  serv- 
ices and  benefits  had  they  remained  («i 
the  reservations. 

(d)  Resolutions:  The coxmcfl resolved 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
petitioned  to  present  to  Congress  more 
clearly  defined  statutes  to  assure  that 
no  termination  procedure  be  consum- 
mated without  direct  acceptance  of  the 
terms  by  the  tribe  and  the  consent  of  the 
State  legislature. 

(e)  Resolution  7:  The  council  resolved 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
petitioned  to  maugurate  procedures  for 
determining  the  status  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  Indians,  and  establish  a  roll 
on  that  basis  in  every  tribe. 

(f)  Resolution  8:  The  council  reaf- 
firms its  Resolution  XI  passed  in  1957, 
requesting  Congress  to  provide  adequate 
appropriations  for  Indian  education. 

<g)  Resolution  9:  The  council  resolved 
that  Congress  effect  passage  of  proper 


legislaticm  amending  the  Claims  Ccun- 
mission  Act  to  clearly  define  just  what 
matters  constitute  a  valid  and  equitable 
ottaet  to  aid  the  Commissicm  in  making 
a  fair  and  just  adjudication  in  an  m- 
stance  when  the  Government  by  way  of 
counterclaim  and  setoff,  charges  the 
tribe  with  certain  services  and  benefits 
extended  to  the  tribe  in  the  past  and 
other  offsets  such  as  for  the  operation 
aiui  maintenance  on  old  USIS  irrigation 
projects  against  individual  allottees  and 
old  unsettled  obligations  of  renters  of 
said  lands  belonging  to  the  individual 
allottee — not  obligation  of  the  allottee  or 
Indian  tribe. 

(h)  Resolution  10:  The  council  re- 
solved that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
be  requested  to  initiate  a  more  vigorous 
Indian  reservation  road  improvement 
program  in  the  immediate  future,  as 
good  roads  on  a  reservation  are  the  life- 
blood  of  educational  and  economic 
development. 

(i)  Resolution  12:  The  council  re- 
solved that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
be  urged  to  place  more  emphasis  upon 
the  secondary  high  school  education  pro- 
gram and  make  the  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  tills  kind  of  education  more 
widely  available  to  Indian  youth  on  res- 
ervations, because  the  educational  pro- 
gram on  Indian  reservations  is  the  basic 
foimdation  on  which  the  solution  of  all 
problems  confronting  Indian  people  will 
be  based. 

Thomas  Bftasaryk:  Man  of  die  Ages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  7 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  founder  and 
first  President  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public. 

I  want  peace,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
I  am  going  to  meet  aggression  unarmed; 
rather  the  contrary.  I  want  practical,  not 
Utopian,  peace. 

These  were  the  words  of  Thomas 
Masaryk  more  than  a  generation  ago. 
And  these  words  alone  would  link  him 
to  America  today,  if  nothing  else  did. 
The  founder  and  first  President  of 
Czechoslovakia  combined  practical  ideal- 
ism with  realism.  Actually,  however,  we 
in  the  United  States  honor  Thomas 
Masaryk  because  of  the  qualities  of  the 
political  philosopher  and  the  statesman, 
which  link  him  with  the  men  of  all  time. 
He  was  a  man  of  stature,  mtellectually, 
politically,  philosophically. 

He  arose  in  a  day  when  western  civili- 
zation was  prepcu^  to  welcome  a  man 
of  the  people  who  prmnoted  respect  for 
the  indiyiduality  of  the  common  man. 
Not  in  the  sense  of  Marxism  did  he  plead 
the  cause  of  the  masses;  for  he  rejected 
Marx.  He  also  rejected  Kant.  Hegel. 
Nietzsche.  In  the  truly  democratic  sense 
he  followed  the  idiilosophers  Plato, 
Hume,  liiill,  Spenoer,  but,  above  an, 
Comte. 


His  humble  birth  and  struggle  to 
secure  an  education  made  him  sym- 
pathetic with  the  difficulties  of  the  poor. 
His  zeal  for  an  education  and  his 
diligence  as  a  tutor  brought  to  him  the 
realization  of  the  value  of  the  things  of 
the  mind  and  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
His  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Aus- 
trian  legislature  gave  him  political  in- 
sight. Because  of  his  independence  in 
that  capacity  he  was  recognized  as  a 
figure  of  remarkable  political,  philosoph- 
ical, and  ethical  stature.  His  demo- 
cratic thought  and  spiritual  freedom 
were  incorporated  in  his  political  ac- 
tions. 

When  he  had  been  for  only  5  years 
President  of  the  new  Czechoslovak  na- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
laudatory  messages  came  from  Paris, 
from  Brussels,  from  London.  In  them 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  his  leadership  was  due  to  the 
idealism  with  which  he  guided  the  young 
state.  Comprehension  of  the  kind  of 
freedom  desired  by  the  nations  in  revolt 
at  the  time  of  World  War  I  and  a  faith 
in  the  strength  of  the  democratic  feel- 
ing within  them  dominated  all  of  his 
actions,  and  gained  for  him  a  reputation 
of  rare  insight  and  unusual  political 
honesty. 

He  believed  that  Czechoslovakia  had 
a  special  and  unique  message  for  man- 
kind. Marked  by  religion  and  spiritual 
culture  of  a  high  order,  the  mission  of 
the  Czechoslovak  soul  as  Masaryk  saw 
it  was  independence  and  originality  of 
thought.  The  shadow  of  this  man 
stretched  not  only  across  and  beyond 
the  borders  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  has 
stretched  down  the  decades  since  his 
death;  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  there  is  a  free  world  to 
recognize  his  great  contribution  to  west- 
em  civilization. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Monday,  March  9, 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
dated  March  7. 1959: 

WASHnfOTOiv  RaroBT 
(By  Congressman  Bkttcz  Auns,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

"U  Patrick  Henry  thoxight  taxation  with- 
out representation  was  so  terrible,  he  should 
see  it  with  representation."  How  often  great 
truths  are  spoken  in  jest. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  continues  its  almost  daUy 
aU-day  tax  hearings.  SimxUtaneousIy,  the 
House  meets  to  consider  legislation  already 
cleared  by  House  committees  for  floor  ac- 
tion. Dally  maU  and  ofllce  casework  (con- 
stituents with  need  for  help  in  Government 
contact)  eontinue  heavy  as  ever.  Beyond 
these  activities  are  the  necessary  studies  of 
Issues,  meetings.  qMechss,  and  p*ptn  for  the 
BaooBD  with  somewhere  in  here,  a  bite  of 
lunch — these  are  fuU  days,  and  had  better 
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be,  conBlderlng  the  problems  confronting 
thl«  Congresa.  Necessarily,  my  efforts  In 
other  leglalatlTe  fields  are  limited  In  view 
of  my  Increased  duties  and  reaponslbllltles  in 
tax  matters.  Hearings  on  technical  tax 
ehanges  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  con- 
carnlng  subehaptera  O.  oorporate  distribu- 
tions: J.  estates  and  trusts:  and  K.  partners 
%ni\  partnerships,  are  completed.  Now  we 
are  holding  hearings  on  depletion  allow- 
ance*. Oil  and  gas  are  not  yet  a  part  of 
these  hearings.  The  depletion  question  Is 
twofold.  (1)  The  point  of  cutoff  (point  up 
to  which  depletion  allowance  Is  computed,  a 
point  between  mining  and  manufactiirlng 
In  developing  a  marketable  product),  and 
(3)  the  percentage  rate.  There  are  many 
minerals  now  benefiting  by  depletion  allow- 
ances. Problems  to  resolve:  Court  relnter- 
inretatlon  of  congressional  Intent  and  heavy 
litigation:  and  (2)  mineral  Industries  are 
aaeh  striving  for  maximum  allowance:  (3)  a 
eomplloated  new  Treasury  suggestion  to  re- 
plaoa  txUtlng  law,  dlatiirblng  to  each  In- 
dustry, each  of  which  la  unique;  (4)  are 
the  depletion  allowances  Justifiable  capital 
return,  therefore  tax  free,  or  subsidy? 

A  bill  to  end  the  tax-exempt  status  of  Ped- 
•ral  public  housing  bonds  was  my  leglslatlvt 
contribution  this  week.  The  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  by  law  cannot  sell  Its  own  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  Yet  a  practice  has  grown 
up  wheraby  ttawM  bonds  are  sold  in  ths  open 
markst  by  a  shall  or  front  aganoy  daslgnatad 
by  tha  local  public  housing  authority,  and 
Vederal  Interest  payments  go  directly  to  this 
front  aganoy.  This  is  simply  a  dodga  or 
ruaa,  as  many  aaa  it.  As  such,  it  is  iilagal, 
Furthar.  compare  this  sale  to  that  of  a  true 
municipal  bond  which  is  aold  by  a  city  such 
as  Dallas.  This  bond  Is  backed  by  local 
eradlt  (not  Fadaral),  saourad  by  property 
taxation,  ad  valorem  taxaa.  Thaa*  bonds, 
too,  ara  tax  exempt.  Competitively,  what 
chance  has  a  city  bond  in  open  sale  against 
a  Federal  bond?  And  how  about  the  dif- 
ferent Federal  bondsf  Fubllo  housing  bonds 
will  pay  1.4  percent  (ai-free  to  the  wealthy 
In  vector,  when  Joe  Doe'a  Government  savinga 
bond  earns  8  V4  percent,  and  on  this  he  must 
pay  income  tax.  Is  that  fair?  It  la  obvious 
to  me  that  ending  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
public  houaing  bonds  Is  legally  and  morally 
right. 

Roundup  of  current  items  of  interest:  (1) 
The  AFL-CIO  Maehinlat  publiahed  an  analy< 
ais  of  the  purchaaing  power  of  wages  today 
compared  to  IMt  and  found  it  takee  fewer 
houra  of  work  to  earn  food,  clothes,  furniture 
and  other  needa;  simultaneously,  the  AFZ#- 
0X0%  Meany  lampooned  Ruaaia'a  claims  of 
**workera'  pMradiae"  by  comparing  the  lot  of 
the  worker  in  the  United  Statee  and  Russia. 
Unanswered:  When  will  labor  leaders  recog- 
nlM  that  the  productive  capacity  of  our  in- 
duatry  Joined  with  incentive,  ingenuity,  and 
aweat  of  our  people  la  the  cause  of  wage- 
earner  proepertty  and  not  Federal  aid,  which 
labor  leadere  incessantly  demand.  Unan- 
■wertd,  also,  when  wlU  the  wage  earners  wise 
up  to  inflation  that  waters  the  purchasing 
povrer  of  their  earnings,  Inflation  caused  by 
big  Oovernment  spending  as  demanded  by 
labor  leaders.  Are  the  labor  leaders  trying 
to  create  problems  for  wage  earners  or  solve 
themf  (2)  Bow  about  a  Federal  taxpayers' 
revoltt  Taxpayers  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington have  signed  a  petition  pledging  they'll 
seek  no  new  State  services.  A  Dallas  tax- 
payer returned  to  me  a  Oovernment  check  as 
hla  contribution  to  reducing  the  demand  for 
Federal  aid.  reversing  the  trend.  It  wouldn't 
take  many  protests  of  long-suffering  taxpay- 
ers across  this  land,  in  each  congressional 
district,  to  make  Members  of  Congress  cut 
back  on  the  big  spending.  (3)  A  fearless 
stay-put  attitude  on  the  U.S.  part  la  the 
only  answer  to  the  Berlin  crisis  or  to  Khru- 
ahchev  in  any  negotiation,  and  if  that  faila. 
as  have  all  other  contractual  obligations  been 
broken  by  Russia,   then  we'd   better   deny 


recognition  to  Russia,  tighten  our  belts  and 
be  prepared  for  anything.  Further,  It's  time, 
as  I  see  it,  to  think  about  another  defense 
attitude  than  our  "let  the  other  fellow  strike 
the  first  blow"  policy.  In  all-out  nuclear 
war  there  might  not  be  a  counterpunch,  let's 
face  it.  (4)  Balanced  budget  department: 
We're  Just  before  having  the  financial  roof 
cave  in — fantastically  expensive  Democrat 
programs  In  housing,  depressed  areas  aid, 
airports,  farm  subsidy,  In  the  multlbllUons 
beyond  the  administration's  budget,  are  fac- 
ing us.  So  we  are  confronted  again  with 
fiscal  responsibility  versus  the  political  "I'm 
for  the  people  by  spending  more  of  their 
money"  boast.  Is  It  more  courageous  to 
spend  someone  else's  money,  and  politically 
take  credit  for  allegedly  doing  good.  <x  to 
say  no,  we  must  live  within  our  income  and 
protect  the  value  of  our  currency?  The  right 
course  is  not  alwa3rs  the  easy  one.  To  the  big 
Oovemment  planners,  1  quote  former  Speak- 
er Cannon:  "America  is  a  hell  of  a  success. 
Why  Unker  with  it?" 
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IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  9, 19S9 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Prealdent,  iMt  Sat- 
urday, March  7,  1968.  In  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  the  dlatlnguUhed  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Symimqton]  spoke  to  a 
large  audience  of  more  than  400  people 
gathered  together  at  a  great  Weat  Vir- 
ginia Democratic  victory  dinner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
be  printed  in  the  Conqressxonal  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  take 
the  time  to  carefully  read  this  speech, 
because  It  Is  a  serious,  brilliant,  and  re- 
sponsible address  concerning  some  of  the 
gravest  problems  which  confront  this 
Nation. 

I  was  told  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  RAMDotrNl,  who  Introduced  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  that  the  effect  of 
this  speech  on  the  audience  was  eleotrlo. 
and  that  it  evoked  a  remarkably  enthu- 
siastic response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigom. 
as  follows: 

Nbedis;  LiABnsMir  roa  Ova  Scohomt 

(Address  by  Senator  Stvaxt  Stmxnoton,  at 
Democratic  victory  dinner.  Clarkaburg. 
W.  Va.,  March  7.  1BS9) 

Z  am  most  happy  to  be  with  you  at  this 
fine  victory  dinner  tonight.  X  bring  greet- 
ings from  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  shares 
with  you  some  beautiful  mountain  country, 
and  also  shares  your  faith  In  the  Democratic 
Party. 

We  Democrats  in  Misaouri,  and  through- 
out the  country,  are  mighty  proud  of  the 
Democrats  in  West  Virginia.  Last  Novem- 
ber, you  led  the  entire  country  by  electing 
not  one,  but  two  Democratic  Senators;  and 
five  Democratic  Congressmen. 

No  one  could  help  admiring  the  spirit  with 
which  the  Democrats  of  West  Virginia  have 
tackled  the  problems  of  your  State.  There 
is  a  big  Job  to  i>e  done;  and  by  their  votaa 
last  November,  the  people  demonstrated  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  behind  you.  and  are 


working  with  you,  for  a  greater,  more  pros- 
perous State. 

You  can  always  tell  a  Democrat  by  his 
faith  In  the  future — and  by  his  willingness 
to  work  with  the  people  to  make  the  hope 
of  the  futtire  come  true. 

For  the  past  2  months  In  the  Senate  I 
have  watched  your  two  fine  Senators  work- 
ing together  for  their  and  your  State — and 
for  the  Nation.  There  was  never  a  better 
example  of  teamwork  than  that  between 
JSMNiNOS  Randolph  and  Bob  Btxo.  To- 
gether, they  have  Introduced  bills  to  aid 
depressed  areas,  expand  community  facili- 
ties, research  new  uses  for  coal,  and  release 
more  farm  surpluses  to  feed  hungry  families. 

They  are  Joined  in  this  effort  by  your  Con- 
gressmen, my  friends,  Including  the  beloved 
dean  of  your  delegation.  Clxvx  Bailxt — and 
fine  Congressmen  and  Congresswoman,  Eliza- 
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and  John  Buicx..  These  men  and  women 
are  working  to  build  a  better  future  for  West 
Virginia.  They  are  doing  everything  In  their 
power  to  restore  prosperity  to  this  State— so 
that  your  young  people  need  not  leave  their 
homes  and  go  to  other  States  to  obtain  work. 
Surely  this  Is  a  righteous  cause  which  de- 
serves everyone's  support — and  I  intend  to 
do  everything  possible  to  support  it. 

Tour  victory  last  fall  was  not  easy,  "n^e 
Republicans  poured  everything  they  had 
into  the  West  Virginia  campaign.  Some- 
one aald  there  were  so  many  high  Republi- 
oan  offlciala  apeaklng  and  working  out  here 
last  October.  It  would  have  been  easier  to 
get  a  Cabinet  meeting  together  in  Chariee- 
ton  than  in  Washington. 

Z  wonder  what  has  hsppened  to  all  thoee 
Republican  smiles  and  all  that  solicitude  you 
saw  In  West  Virginia,  before  last  November 
4.  There  was  a  lot  of  sunshine  around  here 
then,  but  it  haa  all  disappeared  now.  And 
It  haa  dlaappeared  from  Waahlngton.  too. 

I  don't  know  what  haa  beoome  of  all  thoee 
bright  Republican  promisee  of  the  last  cam- 
paign. The  Republican  administration  doea 
not  seem  so  interested  now  in  helping  the 
people.  We  Democrata  in  the  Senate  passed 
a  biU  to  provide  more  and  better  houaing 
for  people  everywhere.  The  Republicans 
don't  ilka  it:  they  say  ifa  too  much,  and 
that  the  President  may  veto  it.  We  passed 
an  airport  bill,  to  keep  our  airports  abreaat 
of  the  rising  tide  of  air  travel,  and  to  reduce 
the  dai\ger  of  airplane  crashea.  The  Repub- 
licana  dont  like  it;  they  aay  it's  too  much, 
and  the  Freeident  may  veto  it.  And  ao  it 
goea. 

We  Democrata  want  to  do  aomething  about 
the  growing  shortage  of  echool  rooms  and 
teaohera.  The  Freeident  propoeea  to  cut 
down  on  what  little  aid  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment givea  now  to  some  school  districts; 
and  as  for  new  aehools,  he  cornea  up  with  a 
proposal  that  is  about  as  helpful  as  trying 
to  iMdl  out  a  flooded  cellar  with  an  eye- 
dropper. 

The  Republicans  have  their  eye  on  the 
ball,  all  right,  but  It  is  the  wrong  ball.  They 
are  concentrating  on  the  old  doUar  sign,  and 
not  on  what  the  country  needs  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

The  Republicans'  indifference  to  our  neoda 
at  home  is  matched  by  their  failure  to 
properly  recognise  the  growing  grave  dangera 
abroad. 

We  are  faced  with  an  immediate  threat  to 
our  national  security  by  the  most  ruthless 
and  most  powerful  dictatorship  the  world 
has  ever  known.  There  Is  a  real  danger  of  a 
shooting  war  or  a  shameful  surrender.  But 
the  Republicans  seem  more  worried  about  a 
possible  deficit  in  the  budget. 

Our  Nation,  which  has  Increased  by  30 
million  persons  In  a  little  more  than  10  years. 
Is  bursUng  with  needs  for  education,  trans- 
portation and  housing.  But  the  Republlcana 
are  more  worried  about  our  gold  supply. 

In  our  mountains,  fields,  forests  and 
streams,  we  have  enough  iintapped  abun- 
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dance  to  doable  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people.  But  the  Republlcana  teU 
us  we  are  practically  bankrupt,  and  worry 
about  whether  we  are  living  prodsely  within 
our  Income. 

If  WUliam  McKlnley  had  told  ua  that 
schools  and  public  facilities  and  housing 
were  not  within  our  income,  perhaps  we 
could  have  understood  It.  In  his  day,  the 
American  economy  was  not  the  mighty  giant 
that  It  U  today.  But  today  we  stand  at  the 
dawn  of  the  space  age,  with  science  adding 
a  hundredfold  to  the  skill  of  our  people: 
and  for  the  Republican  leadership  to  tell  us 
that  we  cannot  afford  these  investments 
shows  a  lack  of  vision  which  surpasseth  all 
understanding. 

My  friends,  with  the  countdown  having 
already  started  toward  a  possible  crisis  next 
May  27  In  Berlin,  we  must  stop  talking  of 
what  we  cannot  afford  to  do,  and  start  talk- 
ing of  what  we  must  afford  to  do.  The 
brutal  realltlea  of  the  world  In  which  we  live 
today  demand  that  we  start  marshaling  our 
national  strength — all  our  resources — so  as 
to  protect  oxir  country,  preserve  our  freedom, 
and  lead  the  world  to  peace.  This  kind  of 
effort  requires  leadership.  And  if  the  last 
e  years  have  taught  us  anything,  it  Is  that 
you  do  not  get  real  leadership  from  the  Re- 
publicans—but you  do  get  It  from  the  Demo- 
crata. 

Let  me  talk  tonight  about  one  aspect  of 
our  Nation— our  national  economy— and 
what  adequate  Oovernment  leadership  csn 
do  about  that.  All  of  us  agree  that  economic 
strength  rivals  in  importance  our  defenae 
Btrength.  For  if  we  allow  receesion  to  per- 
manently fasten  its  ciawe  on  our  economy, 
undernouriahlng  our  people,  lowering  their 
morale  and  weakening  their  faith  in  the  free 
American  ayetem.  no  amount  of  armament 
oould  prevent  the  preeent  onward  march  of 
communism. 

Here  in  Weet  Virginia,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  we  are  faced  with  Just 
that  kind  of  threat.  A  chronic  condition  of 
high  unemployment  la  keeping  you  from  the 
fuU  beneflu  of  the  vrealth  that  lies  in  your 
mountains  and  the  sklU  of  your  people. 

One  thing  is  certain:  A  depression  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  people  who  suffer  from  It. 
Depreaaiona  are  comparable  to  earthquakes. 
niey  are  caused  by  deep-eeated  faulta  and 
ahlfta  in  the  underlying  structure  of  the 
country.  Like  earthquakes,  tornadoee.  or 
Sooda.  they  are  beyond  the  power  of  any 
single  individual  to  prevent. 

But  there  is  one  difference.  The  people, 
aeting  together,  through  their  Oovernment. 
can  prevent  depreeeions.  Let  us  look  at 
what  oould  be  done— and  ahould  be  done- 
tor  ttatee  where  there  is  continuous  high 
unemployment,  in  this,  the  richest  country 
IB  the  history  of  the  world. 

Z  spent  many  years  in  private  businees, 
most  of  them  in  effort  to  improve  various 
eompaniee. 

When  a  businees  lags  over  a  period  of 
time,  three  things  have  to  be  done.  First, 
emergency  measuree  must  be  established  in 
order  to  continue  <H>eratlng.  Then  invari- 
ably there  must  be  a  reorganisation  of  plant 
aetup  and  personnel.  Finally,  working  as  a 
team,  the  reorganised  setup  must  work  out 
comprehensive  long-range  plans,  looking  to- 
ward permanent  growth  and  prosperity. 

Let  us  apply  these  techniques  to  the  situ- 
ation now  current  in  this  great  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

For  the  emergency,  there  must  be  an  Im- 
mediate transfusion  of  tha  necessities  of 
everyday  life.  Food  is  needed,  especially 
proteins  and  caloriee,  in  order  to  bring  the 
dally  diet  of  the  people  up  to  minimum  nu- 
tritional standards. 

Oiir  surplus  agrlcxiltural  commodities  al- 
ready total  over  $8  billion.  The  President 
himself  estimates  that  next  year  the  value 
of  this  st(»^d  surplus  will  be  over  |10  billion. 
Surely  we  can.  and  should,  dip  Into  this  great 


ocean  of  food  on  an  emergency  basis,  so  as 
to  give  a  more  adequate  diet  to  the  victims 
of  distress.  We  do  this  for  the  dtiaens  of 
other  nations.  As  example,  right  now  we  are 
shipping  450,000  tons  oC  wheat  a  month  to 
one  covmtry.  I  do  not  say  this  is  wrong. 
But  if  it  is  right  abroad,  why  is  it  not  also 
right  for  our  own  needy  people   at  h<»ne? 

As  a  second  step,  our  depressed  areas  must 
also  be  retooled,  so  as  to  Increase  Income  and 
employment.  In  industries  where  workers 
have  been  replaced  by  machines,  they  must 
be  trained  for  new  Jobs.  Where  the  flow  of 
commerce  and  Industry  through  the  State  Is 
Slowed  by  poor  roads  and  Inadequate  air- 
ports, these,  too,  must  be  improved. 

Such  readjustment  cannot  be  done  solely 
by  private  hands,  any  more  than  can  flood 
or  tornado  relief.  There  must  be  action  by 
our  Oovernment  to  bring  the  men  and  the 
Jobs  together.  Such  action  over  here  Is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  counterbalance  similar 
action  now  being  taken  by  the  two  great 
imperialist  empires  which  have  sworn  to  de- 
stroy us — Russia  and  China. 

A  good  example  of  the  action  required  Is 
the  area  redevelopment  bill.  I  cosponsored 
this  bill  last  year,  and  again  this  year,  be- 
cause America  needs  it  far  more  than  it 
needs  further  retrenchment  and  further  un- 
employment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  if  it  Is  to  at- 
tract industry,  a  community  must  offer  good 
living  as  well  as  good  busineea.  It  takea 
more  than  a  new  factory  buUdlng,  ready  for 
occupancy.  It  takes  roads,  schools,  sewers, 
playgrounds,  plus  all  the  other  things  which 
make  any  town  a  good  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 

And  it  also  Ukee  water  supply  develop- 
ment. Here  in  West  Virginia,  you  haT'e  the 
greateet  reserves  of  coal  in  the  Nation.  If 
nearby  eourcee  of  water  were  readily  avail- 
able, it  oould  be  used  In  the  proctes  of  gen- 
erating power  from  coal.  Oeneratlng  plants 
could  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  mtnea. 
Thia  would  provide  attractive  Industrial 
Bites  for  more  of  the  metal,  chemical,  and 
petroleum  plants  you  need  for  your  pros- 
perity. 

Can  communitlee  do  this  by  themaelvest 
Let's  be  realiatic.  Local  government  fi- 
nances in  many  of  our  locaiitiee  have  been 
drained  by  the  receealon  until  there  is  barely 
enough  left  to  meet  payrolla.  How,  there- 
fore, oan  they  afford,  on  their  own,  to  make 
the  additional  investment  needed  to  attract 
industry  f 

Where  necessary  and  right,  loan  capital 
ahould  be  furniahed  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. And  that  is  exactly  what  thia  area 
redevelopment  bill  will  do. 

It  was  passed  before,  but  vetoed  by  Freei- 
dent Eisenhower.  This  year  it  ahould  be 
passed  over  any  veto. 

Now  there  is  eomething  else  which  can  be 
done  that  would  help  not  Just  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  but  the  whole  country.  For 
a  number  of  years  there  has  been  increasing 
disagreement  among  certain  segments  of  our 
economy — especially  management,  labor,  and 
capital — on  some  of  the  most  Important 
problems  incident  to  our  growth  and  pros- 
perity. There  is  disagreement  on  taxation, 
interest  rates,  hours  of  work,  automation, 
the  cause  of  Inflation,  and  Just  how  far  the 
Oovernment  should  go  Into  the  management 
of  our  economy.  Tou  have  only  to  read  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Washington  Report, 
the  AFL-CIO  News,  and  the  newsletter  of 
any  large  New  York  bank,  to  see  how  wide 
theee  gaps  have  now  become. 

Now,  differences  of  opinion  are  all  right. 
But  theee  are  not  more  differences  of  opinion. 
These  are  hardening  into  battlellnes.  Like 
soldiers  at  the  front,  each  group  has  stock- 
piled economic  arguments  to  support  Its  own 
position:  and  they  spend  a  good  deal  of  ef- 
fort lobbing  propaganda  shells  into  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy,  each  blaming  the 
others   for   Inflation,  for  recession,  and  for 


other  economic  woes.  There  is  a  lessening 
of  the  xinderstandlng  and  good  wlU,  the 
ability  to  see  the  problems  of  the  other  side, 
that  has  often  characterized  rtiatlons  be- 
tween these  groups  In  the  past. 

Ninety-nine  percent  pliu  of  the  members 
of  these  various  segments  of  our  economy 
are  good  Americans  who  cherish  freedom 
and  our  way  of  life.  They  know  that  this 
kind  of  Internal  quarreling  isnt  helping  to 
solve  any  economic  problems,  or  to  cure  the 
recession.  It  is  Just  making  It  harder  to 
work  out  a  sensible  policy. 

I  beUeve  there  is  a  much  wider  area  of 
agreement  among  these  groups  than  some  of 
them  would  appear  to  admit.  Why 
shouldn't  theee  domestic  differences  be 
Ironed  out,  face  to  face?  We  have  heard  a 
lot  about  summit  meetings  for  international 
affairs.  Why  doesn't  this  administration 
sponsor  a  sxunmit  meeting  for  domestic  af- 
fairs? Real  leadership  could  reconcile  most 
of  the  differences,  find  ways  to  curb  Infia- 
tlon,  and  persuade  capital,  management, 
and  labor  to  pull  together  for  the  good  of 
America. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said:  "We  must.  In- 
deed, all  hang  together,  or,  most  assuredly 
we  shall  all  hang  separately."  That  ob- 
servation vras  never  more  true  than  it  is 
today. 

We  must  all  put  aalde  our  unilateral  in- 
terests, and  strive  together  for  full  produc- 
tion in  our  national  economy.  By  full  pro- 
duction, I  mean  the  proper  use  of  the  great 
capacity  of  America,  so  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  and  woman  anxious  to  work  oan 
find  work,  at  a  wage  compatible  with  asif- 
respect. 

Today.  80  percent  of  America's  industrial 
capacity  liee  idle.  This  is  not  Just  a  Weat 
Virginia  problem.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
national  problem,  With  the  aome  thouaand 
million  people  of  the  8ino-Sovlet  empire 
now  woriang  around  the  clock  to  surpass  us, 
this  nation  oan  no  longer  allow  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  own  production  capacity  to 
stand  unused. 

Therefore  I  recommend: 

Zntereet  ratee  which  are  low  enoxtgh  to 
allow  bualnesees  to  l>orrow  and  expand,  and 
homeowners  to  borrow  to  build. 

A  rise  in  the  spendable  income  of  the  7^ 
million  people  who  still  earn  undsr  la.OOO  a 
year.  (The  per  capita  income  from  farming 
of  our  miUiona  of  farm  eitlBans  is  only  $770 
a  year.) 

If  we  oan  oombine  the  Inoreaaed  Invest- 
ment opportunity  of  buaineaa  with  inoreaaed 
purchaaing  power,  our  economy  eriU  eon- 
tinue  to  grow  and  proaper. 

So  again,  let  me  urge  this  administratioa 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  calling  a 
sununlt  conference  of  banking,  businees  and 
labor  leadera,  in  an  effort  to  iron  out  the 
growing  differences  among  them.  Theee  dif- 
ferences can  only  please  the  Kremlin. 

Now.  I  want  to  talk  with  respect  to  one 
more  thing  that  you  have  been  hearing 
about,  this  wonderful  "balanced"  budget  of 
the  Republican  administration.  I  am  for  a 
real  balanced  budget.  But  this  is  a  phony 
balanced  budget.  It  hopes  to  t>e  balanced  by 
a  margin  of  SlOO  million.  That  leaves  a 
margin  of  error  of  Just  a  little  over  one-tenth 
of  1  percent.  But  that's  not  all.  It  rellea 
for  Its  balance  on  a  SB  billion  Increase  In 
revenues  that  nobody  Is  sure  will  happen. 
includlt\g  higher  gasoline  and  postage  stamp 
taxation  we  know  won't  happen. 

If  a  bunch  of  stock  promoters  got  out  a 
prospectus  as  misleading  and  as  shaky  as  the 
so-called  balanced  budget  of  this  administra- 
tion, the  SEC  would  be  after  them  before 
they  knew  It.  The  budget  this  year  is  Just 
as  phony  as  It  was  last  year,  when  they  first 
claimed  It  was  almost  In  balance,  and  then 
ran  up  a  $10  blUlon  deficit. 

To  slash  into  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
order  to  conform  to  this  phony  budget  Is  to 
sacrifice  our  opportunities,  oxir  future,  and 
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our  BAtlonai  Mourlty  on  the  alUr  at  poU- 
tlCT    anrt  BepubUcan  polltla  at  tliat. 

Ton  know  batter  tban  I  wbat  the  admln« 
Istratton'B  phony  budget  wUl  do  to  Weat  Vtr- 
glnla.  It  will  mean  no  depreeaed  areas  leg- 
Ulatlon:  no  help  for  the  coal  Industry;  no  re- 
lief from  xinemployment.  It  will  therefore 
•dd  12  more  montlia  of  stagnation  to  your 
economy  and  13  more  months  of  aufferlng  to 
your  people. 

It  Is  now  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
only  the  Democrats  are  willing  to  take  the 
bold  measures  eqxua  to  the  times  we  face. 
With  Democratic  leadership,  following  Demo- 
cratic principles,  we  can  break  the  bonds  of 
•oonomlc  stagnation.  More  than  anything 
•lae.  we  want  a  ]\ut  and  lasting  i>eace.  To 
that  end  nothing  is  more  important  than  a 
strong  and  vigorous  economy.  Because  in 
addition  to  our  physical  strength,  we  know 
we  must  be  strong  morally  and  economically, 
by  utlllElng  to  the  fullest  the  great  natural 
resources  which  have  been  given  us. 

If  we  follow  that  course,  and  remain  strong 
In  our  convictions,  ws  know  that  we  can  re- 
main a  free  people. 


DcTclopncat  ia  the  Coal 
ladastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 

OF  wsarr  vniGiNiA 
m  THS  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBKNTATTVE8 

Monday.  March  9, 1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  President  in  Imposinjer  mandatory 
quotas  on  the  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil 
was  an  encouraging  development  for  the 
coal  Industry.  Certainly,  it  Is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  the  very  serious 
problem  of  unfair  competition  offered  to 
the  coal  Industry  by  this  cheap,  foreign 
produced  f  ueL 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  first  time  we 
have  been  able  to  persuade  the  Federal 
Oovermnent  to  recognize  the  threat  to 
coal  posed  by  these  Imports,  and  it  took 
strong  and  definite  action  and  persua- 
sion by  the  West  Virginia  congressional 
delegation.  It  Is  true,  that  In  the  past. 
Government  officials  and  agencies  have 
cited  residual  oil  Imports  as  a  threat  and 
recommended  action.  The  important 
difference  is  that  this  time  the  Qovern- 
ment  acted. 

Imports  will  be  limited  to  the  amount 
brought  into  the  country  in  1957.  In 
that  year,  about  475.000  barrels  dally 
entered  the  country  from  abroad.  This 
amount  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil  rep- 
resents the  equivalent  of  more  than  110 
million  tons  of  coal.  It  would  have  been 
far  preferable  if  the  1954  base,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  more  suitable,  had 
been  selected. 

The  pegging  of  imports  at  this  high 
level  will  not  win  back  many,  if  any  at 
all.  of  the  Jobs  In  coal  mines  which  have 
been  lost  because  of  the  competition 
with  foreign  fuels  oils.  But  at  least  it 
means  that  no  additional  Jobs  will  be 
lost. 

During  the  first  2  months  of  1959,  im- 
ports have  been  unxisually  heavy,  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  the  equivalent 
of  191  miUioQ  tons  of  coal.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  in  carrying  out  the  order,  the 


Oovemment  will  make  the  1959  quota 
retroactive  to  January  1  and  will  not 
agree  to  an  effective  date  of  AprlL 
Otherwise,  these  extremely  heavy  im- 
ports will  act  as  a  drag  on  the  coal 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  order  for 
mandatory  quotas  was  extremely  grati- 
fying to  the  West  Virginia  congressional 
delegation.  The  two  West  Virginia  Sen- 
ators and  all  Members  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegation  worked 
hard  as  a  unit  to  convince  the  executive 
department  of  the  comi)elling  need  for 
controls  of  some  type  on  the  ever- 
increasing  flow  of  foreign  residual  oil 
into  this  country.  The  delegation  ap- 
peared before  every  department  and 
agency  in  Washington  concerned  with 
the  foreign  trade  problMn.  argviing  that 
the  great  domestic  coal  industry  was  be- 
ing slowly  but  surely  liquidated. 

I  was  extremely  gratified  to  have  a 
colleague  from  a  non-cocd-producing 
State  tell  me  that  It  was  this  untiring 
work  by  the  West  Virginia  delegation 
which  led  to  this  victory.  Perhaps  this 
is  an  overstatement  of  the  situation,  but 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  delegation 
when  I  say  that  no  development  of  re- 
cent years  has  been  as  welcomed  as  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  won  a  battle. 
However,  the  war  to  create  a  climate  in 
which  the  coal  Industry  can  prosper  and 
expand  will  be  long  and  difficult,  and 
there  will  be  many  battles  to  fight. 


ly  recognize  the  magnlflbekw*  Of  Vb^ 
myth,  and  the  narrative  ddll  and  geo- 
graphic grasp  of  the  writer.  For  it  was 
surely  Amerigo  Vespucci  who,  by  his 
writings  as  popularized  by  Martin  Wald- 
seemUller.  brought  home  the  new  world 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  people  of  Europe,  and 
roused  the  young  ambitions  of  the  boys 
who  became  the  explorers  and  colonists 
of  the  next  generation. 


Uabora  Americans  Caaaot  Vet* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  RBPRISSNTATIVXB 
Monday.  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  AliQER  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
million  other  Americans.  I  have  fought 
In  a  war.  Modem  warfare  has  a  single 
basis  of  comparison  with  that  of  azMilesit 
times.  It  consists  of  10  percent  doing 
and  90  percent  waiting. 

During  my  time  of  waiting.  I  had  a  lot 
of  hours,  days,  weeks  of  thought. 

I  thought.  "Do  I  hate  these  Japanese 
pe<H>le  whose  property  I  am  going  to  de- 
stroy, whose  lives  I  am  going  to  snuff 
out?" 

_^_^^^^^^___  This  was  no  easy  question.    It  required 

^■^^""^  the  searching  of  my  soul.    It  demanded 

ft    .».  .1  1        e  k       •      V    — -:   laca     that  I  look  Into  myself ,  my  family  teach- 

The  DirtBday  of  Amengo  Yetpnca*  i»d»    ^^^  ^^  religious  experloices.  my  formal 

education. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACRTTSrm 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  9, 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, though  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
he  was  bom  on  March  9,  and  even  the 
year  of  his  birth,  thought  to  be  1652. 
does  not  go  without  question  by  the  his- 
torians. But  these  doubts  are  quiet, 
peaceful  matters  compared  to  the  con- 
troversies that  have  raged  as  to  what 
discovering  the  famous  explorer  ever  ac- 
tually did.  and  whether  discrepancies 
that  appear  in  his  accounts  of  his  voy< 
ages  are  due  to  falsification,  faulty  mem- 
ory, or  several  slips  of  Vespucci's  pen.  or 
whether  transcribers  and  editors  of  Ves- 
pucci's letters,  the  originals  of  which 
no  longer  remain  for  our  inspection,  may 
have  mistranscribed  his  figures  so  as  to 
make  him  seem  to  sail  right  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Pacific, 
without  benefit  of  canal,  and  southward 
well  into  the  Continent  of  Antarctica. 
But  for  all  that,  we  honor  the  one  whom 
we  may  call  our  national  and  continental 
godfather,  the  navigator  and  exploi-er. 
who.  like  Columbus,  was  of  Italian  birth 
and  sailed  in  the  service  of  Spain — except 
for  one  vosrage  for  Don  Manuel  of  Portu- 
gal. If,  like  Captain  John  Smith  after 
him,  he  constructed  a  magnificent  myth 
with  himself  as  its  hero,  let  us  still  glad- 


BCy  answer  finally  came:  *7Yo.  Z  do 
not  hate  these  Japanese  people,  whose 
property  I  will  be  called  upon  to  destroy, 
whose  lives  I  will  be  called  upon  to 
snuff  out.  I  do  hate  their  ideas — ^that 
they  were  Justified  in  their  massacre  at 
Pearl  Harbor;  that  they  are  supermen, 
accountable  only  to  their  leaders;  that 
inhimian  cruelty  to  those  other  than 
their  own  countrymen  was  natural,  even 
praiseworthy."* 

I  am  glad  I  thought  this  problem  out 
for  myself  so  many  years  ago,  because, 
now,  I  find  that  I  must  dedicate  my 
every  effort  to  destroy  an  idea  while  re- 
specting and  admiring  many  of  the  men 
who  hold  that  idea. 

I  refer  to  the  idea  that  It  Is  right  to 
continue  one's  self  in  office  by  providing 
luxurious  Oovemment  services  which  will 
not  alter  the  present  tax  structure  ma- 
terially, but  which  will  so  Increase  the 
national  debt  that  a  child  bom  tn  ttw 
United  States  of  America  in  2059  will  be 
pairing  for  what  is  done  today. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  no  Member 
of  the  86th  Congress  will  be  nmning  to 
retain  his  same  seat  in  the  136th  Con- 
gress. The  voter  of  2059  will  have  no 
(Hiiportunlty  to  express  his  resentment  of 
the  tax  burden  we  put  upon  him  by 
using  his  ballot  to  defeat  any  of  us. 

In  my  bo(A.  It  Is  cowardly,  unsports- 
manlike, and  un-American  to  injure 
someone  whom  you  are  dead  certain  will 
not  be  able  to  fight  back. 

Balance  our  national  budget  by  cut- 
ting all  unnecessary  expenses  to  the 
bone. 


1959 
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Mfeet  pieeent-day  probtens  In  the 
present — do  not  defer  paying  for  what 
jrou  get  until  the  next  century. 

It  is  not  liberalism  to  promise  Every- 
thing to  your  contemporaries  while  leav- 
ing your  descendants  the  responsibility 
of  footing  the  bill. 

That,  to  me.  is  lib«-ality.  That,  to  me. 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  libertine. 

Can  you  still  be  brave  and  live  with 
yourselves  when  you  remember.  "Tax- 
payers of  today  can  vote.  Taxpayers  as 
yet  unborn  cannot"? 


Aflicrigo  Vespacd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW   TOEX 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  REaPREBEMTATTVES 

Monday.  March  9. 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  9.  marks  the  anniversary  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  great  Italian  who 
left  his  mark  as  well  as  his  name  on  our 
country. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  merchant  and 
adventurer  to  whom  America  owes  its 
name,  was  bom  in  Florence  on  March  9. 
1451.  This  is  the  date  given  for  Ves- 
pucci's birth  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannlca."  The  "Encyclopedia  Amer- 
icana" gives  March  18.  1452,  and  variant 
dates  In  other  soiirces  Include  the  year 
1454.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Nast£igio 
Vespucci,  a  notary,  and  Elizabetta  Mini. 
His  uncle.  Fra  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  education,  was  a 
scholarly  Dominican,  Amerigo  was  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, and  is  believed  to  have  encountered 
frequently  the  celebrated  Toscanelli. 
For  a  time  he  was  employed  by  the  great 
commercial  house  of  the  Medici,  then 
the  ruling  family  in  Florence.  He  made 
an  avocation  of  the  collection  of  maps 
and  charts  and  became  a  sicilled  map 
draftsman. 

Sometime  between  the  middle  of  1489 
and  the  end  of  1491  he  went  to  Barcelona, 
probably  in  connection  with  the  Span- 
ish business  interests  of  the  Medici.  In 
1493,  he  became  connected  with  the  com- 
mercial house  of  Berardl  at  Seville. 
Berardi.  in  the  employ  of  the  Spanish 
Crown,  engaged  in  fitting  out  vessels  for 
expeditions  across  the  Atlantic.  In  this 
position  it  is  probable  that  Vespucci  par- 
ticipated in  the  fitting  out  of  Columbus' 
second  voyage. 

Knowledge  of  Vespucci's  own  voyage  is 
based  on  two  letters  written  by  him. 
One  was  written  in  1503  to  Lorenzo  di 
Pier  Francesco  de'Medicl,  and  the  other 
was  addressed  in  1504  to  his  boyhood 
friend.  Piero  Soderini.  gonfaloniere  of 
Florence,  llie  latter  gives  an  account  of 
four  voyages  In  which  the  writer  took 
part,  the  earlier  two  in  the  service  of 
Spain  and  the  latter  two  in  that  of  Por- 
tugal According  to  this  account  the 
first  expedition  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  May 
10.  1497.  Thus  Vespucci  visited  the 
American  Continent  a  year  before  Co- 
cv ass 


lambag,  touching  land  at  aereral  p(^t8. 
Including  one  not  far  from  Ci^^e  Canav- 
eral. Fla. 

The  letter  to  Soderini  appeared  in 
print  In  at  least  two  editions,  probably 
without  Vespucci's  knowledge.  A  Latin 
translation  was  published  at  St.  Dii  in 
Lorraine  in  AprU  1507.  Martin  Wald- 
seemtlller  made  use  of  it  in  his  "Cosmo- 
graphlae  Introductlo,"  published  In  St. 
Die  in  the  same  year.  This  work  con- 
tained perhaps  the  first  suggestion  in 
print  that  the  newly  discovered  fourth 
part  of  the  world  should  be  called  Amer- 
ica, because  Americus  discovered  it. 


Statehood  for  HawaS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VKITBD  STATES 

Monday.  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  unanimously  recommended 
passage  of  tlie  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Bfr.  MxtkratI  to  admit  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  as 
a  State.  I  hope  that  this  legislation  re- 
ceives as  prompt  and  as  favorable  action 
on  the  Senate  floor.  On  February  25  I 
testified  before  the  Territories  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Subcommittee  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  I  made  at  that  time  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Claim.  Englk,  Demo- 
crat or  Calitobnu,  Before  the  Sttbcom- 
MriTEX  ON  Tekettortes  and  Insular  Affairs 
or  THE  Senate  Commtttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  Hawau  Statehood. 
Fkbruart  26.  1959 

I  am  very  grateful  that  this  wUl  be  my  last 
appearance  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee In  behalf  of  Hawaii  statehood. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  today  to  go  i ito 
any  lengthy  documentation  of  the  case  for 
Hawaii  statehood.  The  record  is  formidable. 
It  Is  replete  with  testimony  that  demands 
that  the  86th  Congress  act  without  fall  to 
make  Hawaii  our  60th  State.  For  a  number 
of  years,  as  a  member  of  the  House  commit- 
tee dealing  with  Territorial  matters  and  as 
its  chairman  fcr  4  years.  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  statehood.  I  am 
convinced  without  question  that  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  has  long  been  ready  for  state- 
hood and  that  we  will  be  guilty  of  grave 
dereliction  if  we  delay  any  longer  to  bring  It 
about. 

The  smoke  screen  of  spurious  arguments 
advanced  by  the  opponents  of  Hawaii  state- 
hood has  been  thoroughly  pierced,  and  in  its 
disintegration  it  lias  been  shown  up  for  what 
It  ia — a  device  to  hide  the  personal  motives 
of  the  opponents  of  statehood. 

The  favorite  line  of  the  opposition  has  teen 
to  Impugn  the  loyalty  of  Hawaii's  citizenry, 
but  the  evidence  shattering  their  accusa- 
tions continues  to  grow  In  volume  and 
strength.  In  June  of  195S,  Senattv  Hitcr 
BuTUOi.  one-time  foe  of  statehood  because 


of  possible  Communist  Influeace,  nade  this 
statement  at  a  Senate  hearing; 

"I  believe  the  residents  of  Hawaii  during 
tbe  past  4  years  •  •  •  have  demonstrated 
by  positive  action  their  awareness  of  the 
CJommunlst  danger  and  tbelr  determination 
to  face  it  frankly  and  never  let  it  strengthen 
its  foothold.  During  those  years  they  have 
fought  it  boldlv.  have  restricted  its  innuenoe. 
and  to  some  degree  have  driven  It  imder- 
groiud.  I  believe  they  have  shown  that  they 
are  as  well  able  as  the  Federal  Qovarnment 
to  cope  with  this  meastu-e." 

James  Iflchener,  In  his  article  In  the  De- 
cember 1958  Reader's  Digest,  came  to  this 
conclusion  after  an  extensive  study: 

"Hawaii  does  suffer  from  a  Communist 
threat.  So  do  San  Francisco  and  Balti- 
more— and  aU  America.  Hawaii's  problem 
is  no  different  from  that  of  any  other 
area.  •  •  • 

"Hawaii  is  not  a  captive  of  the  Commu- 
nists. It  is  fighting  back  exactly  like  any 
mainland  community.  Its  record  is  impres- 
sive." 

It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  answer  the 
argument  of  noncontlgtUty.  It  was  an- 
swered firmly  and  finally  when  Congress  last 
year  made  Alaska  our  49th  State.  And  there 
Is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  argument  of  smaU 
population.  It  has  been  soundly  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  Hawaii's  550,000  population  ex- 
ceeds that  of  five  of  our  present  States. 

There  remains  then  the  basic  question  of 
whether  Hawaii  U  economically,  socially,  and 
politically  ready  to  become  a  State.  These 
tests  have  all  been  met.  There  is  no  disput- 
ing the  cold  hard  facts  and  figures  that  point 
up  the  economic  prosperity  ot  Hawaii. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  American  culture 
and  philosophy  that  dominates  the  lives  of 
Hawaii's  polyglot  mixture.  And  there  Is  no 
disputing  the  political  maturity  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  legislative  halls  and  the 
executive  oorridcus  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Last  fall  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
visited  Hawaii.  It  went  there  with  open  eyes 
and  open  mind,  self-consciously  aware  of  the 
need  to  keep  itself  free  of  preconceived  ideas 
and  foregone  conclusions.  Members  of  the 
committee  walked  and  rode  and  flew  aroxmd 
the  Islands  talking  to  people  In  every  phase 
of  life  and  meeting  with  labor  and  business 
groups  and  with  fraternal,  political,  and 
community  organizations.  The  committee 
came  back  enthusiastic.  It  came  back  se- 
cure In  Its  conviction  that  Hawaii  must  be- 
come a  State.  In  its  report,  the  House  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  concluded  that 
"admission  of  Hawaii,  with  Its  mixed  races 
and  its  geographical  position  will  vastly  im- 
prove o\ir  posture  and  relationship  throxigh- 
out  the  vast  Pacific  area,  where  we  are 
striving  with  all  our  might  and  means  to 
keep  800  million  free  and  friendly." 

Hawaii  will,  of  course,  benefit  immeasur- 
ably from  statehood.  But  let  us  not  under- 
estimate the  economic,  poUticai,  and  diplo- 
matic advantages  that  the  United  States  as 
a  nation  will  gain  in  having  as  a  strong  out- 
post In  the  Pacific  a  member  of  its  "family 
of  states."  And  let  vu  not  underestimate  the 
fact  that  If  we  faU  to  bring  Hawaii  into  this 
family  we  face  the  possibility  of  the  Terri- 
tory becoming  a  Commonwealth  and  all  that 
that  implies — a  nation  that  belongs  to  us 
and  yet  does  not. 

In  conclxislon,  I  want  to  emphaalae  that 
the  question  of  Hawaii  statehood  Is  as  much 
an  International  issue  as  it  is  a  domestic  is- 
sue. The  nations  in  the  Far  East  and  else- 
where are  watching  us  very  clostiy  on  this. 
If  we  want  to  maintain  their  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  us  as  a  great  democracy,  we  can- 
not ttOatiX  to  equivocate  on  this  matter. 
There  Is  a  gap  here  between  our  pretensions 
and  our  performance.  Let  us  close  the  gap 
by  waiting  no  longer  to  make  Hawaii  our 
SOtb  State. 
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Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  iinanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CONGRCssioNAL  RicoRD.  I  Include 
a  copy  of  my  newsletter  "Keenotes"; 

Kkknotks 

(By  RepreeenUtlve  BtiaABxrH  K«e.  of 
West  Virginia) 

It«o«ntly  I  filed  with  s  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  a  statement  In 
support  of  leglBlatlon  introduced  by  myself 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  to  assist  eoo- 
nomlcally  dlstreased  areas. 

This  legUlaUon  U  similar  to  that  passed 
by  the  congress  last  year  but  vetoed  by  the 
President.  There  seems  to  be  even  more  sup- 
port for  the  proposal  this  year  and  I  am  con- 
fident the  bill  can  be  passed  by  such  a  large 
majority  that  It  will  not  be  vetoed. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Federal  loan 
program  under  which  States  and  local  com- 
munlUes  would  act  to  create  new  Job  op- 
portunities. The  need  for  such  a  program 
Is  urgent  in  areas  where  unemployment  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  case 
of  West  Virginia,  workers  have  lost  their 
Jobs  in  the  coal  mines  and  there  Is  little 
chance  they  can  ever  go  back  to  work  there. 

The  answer  is  to  attract  new  industries. 

Z  i,  I  States  and  local  communities  cannot  do  the 

f  P-f  Job  alone.     They  need  the  type  of  financial 

^  and   technical  assUtance  from   the  Federal 

Government   which    thU   bill   would   make 

possible. 

The  main  financial  burden  would  be  borne 
by  the  States  and  local  communities  over  a 
long  period.  Local  resources  simply  are  not 
available  now  with  which  to  do  the  Job. 
That  is  why  Federal  funds  would  be  made 
available  on  a  loan  basis.  Cities  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  have  attacked  the 
problem  of  lack  of  Job  opportunities  with 
vigor  and  intelligence.  Yet,  a  larger  and 
better  financed  program  is  called  for. 

Some  people  have  criticized  the  proposed 
programs  as  too  cortly.  These  people  fall  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  States 
•re  paying  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  imemployment  benefits.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, these  benefits  amounted  to  $50  million 
in  19S8.  Is  It  not  more  sensible  to  Invest  In 
new  Job-producing  enterprises  that  will  do 
away  with  the  need  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits? No  cost  tag  can  be  attached  to  the 
misery  and  heartache  of  a  family  which  Is 
forced  to  subsist  upon  handouts  beca\ise 
Jobs  simply  do  not  exist. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  Is  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  abroad  to  assist  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  build  up  their  economies. 
Much  of  the  activity  financed  abroad  with 
tax  money  from  the  United  States  Is  similar 
to  the  type  of  activity  envisioned  In  the  area 
redevelopment  program.  Why  Is  It  right  to 
do  these  things  abroad  and  wrong  to  do  them 
at  horns? 

West  Virginia  has  suffered  grievously  dur- 
ing the  last  6  or  e  years.  Coal  mines  have 
cut  back  on  production  as  Imported  residual 
fuel  oil  has  taken  over  more  and  more  of  the 
market.  Technological  Improvements  In  the 
co«d  Indxistry  have  reduced  the  number  of 
Jobs. 

We  can  go  on  paying  out  unemployment 
benefits  and  welfare  payments  and  distribut- 
ing surplus  agricultural  commodities  in- 
definitely without  getUng  at  the  root  of  the 
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problem.  The  men  of  West  Virginia  want 
Jobs.    If  they  cannot  find  them  in  the  mines 

and  plants  for  which  they  once  worked,  let 
us  start  a  determined  effort  to  l»ing  in  new 
Industries.  In  the  Interim,  we  can  buUd 
community  facilities  to  provide  Jobs  while 
the  program  Is  getting  underway. 

No  doubt  It  wUl  be  charged  that  the  area 
redevelopment  legislation  is  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  spenders.  I  insist  It  is  an 
economically  sound  program,  one  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  miuiy  areas  all  over 
the  country.  Soon  the  House  must  act  upon 
an  admlnlfltratlon  request  for  $235  million 
additional  for  loans  to  foreign  countries  for 
overseas  redevelopment  projects.  The  pro- 
gram we  are  trying  to  get  for  the  unfortunate 
people  in  this  country  woxUd  not  cost  as 
much  altogether  as  this  one  supplemental 
foreign  aid  program. 


New  York  Bank  Bill  Foster*  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9. 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bank 
bill  recommended  by  the  New  York  Joint 
legislative  committee  would  lead  to  mo- 
nopolization of  the  State's  banking  re- 
sources by  a  handful  of  giant  banks 
which,  for  years,  have  sought  to  achieve 
domination  over  the  banking  system  of 
the  State  and  for  years  have  been  press- 
ing for  such  legislation. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  Joint  commit- 
tee reported  out  this  bank  monopoly  bill 
without  public  hearings  or  without  op- 
portunity for  Ito  opponents  to  present 
their  views.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  that 
the  New  York  superintendent  of  banlcs. 
O.  Russell  Clark,  gave  his  enthusiastic 
endorsement  to  this  measure  after  hav- 
ing been  in  office  for  but  1  day.  The 
unseemly  haste  of  the  New  York  super- 
intendent of  banks  in  rubber-stamping 
this  monopoly  bill  bodes  ill  for  inde- 
pendent banking  in  New  York  State  and 
for  future  vigorous,  effective  banking 
competition. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Joint 
committee  has  two  main  provisions. 
First,  it  would  obliterate  the  bank 
branch  district  line  between  New  York 
City  and  the  outlying  suburban  areas  of 
Nassau,  SufTolk,  and  Westchester  Coun- 
ties. Second,  it  would  establish  two 
bank  holding  districts  in  the  State,  the 
first  consisting  of  New  York  City.  Long 
Island  and  Westchester  and  Rockland 
Counties,  the  second,  of  the  balance  of 
the  State.  The  bill  would  allow  a  bank 
holding  company  to  acquire  banks  any- 
where within  the  district.  Beyond  that, 
a  holding  company  formed  by  a  bank  in 
the  second  district  could  acquire  banks 
In  the  first  district  if  these  first  district 
banks  constituted  45  percent  or  less  of 
the  holding  company's  total  assets. 
Thus,  the  biU  would  end  the  present 
legislative  freeze  on  bank  holding  com- 
pany expansion  which  was  enacted  prm- 
cipally  to  prevent  First  National  City's 
proposed  acquisition,  via  the  holding 
company  device,  of  the  County  Trust  Co. 
of  Westchester  County. 


The  bonking  system  (rf  New  Toric  State 
traditionally  has  relied  for  Its  vitality  on 
vigorous  competition  by  a  multitude  of 
independent  banks,  locally  organized, 
locally  financed,  and  locally  managed. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  in  recent 
years  a  discernible  trend  In  New  York 
State  toward  concentration  of  the  bank- 
ing business  into  fewer  and  larger  hands. 
Indeed,  in  New  York  City,  the  four 
largest  banks  now  control  over  60  percent 
of  all  commercial  bank  assets.  What  is 
more,  the  two  largest — Chase  Manhattan 
and  First  National  City — control  almost 
42  percent  of  the  city's  banking  assets. 

Present  statutory  branch  bank  district 
lines  were  drawn  20  years  ago  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bank  holiday  In  order  to 
arrest  undue  concentration  of  banking 
facilities.  The  single  most  Important 
reason  for  such  geographical  restrictions 
was  to  prevent  banks  with  head  offices 
in  New  York  City  from  establishing 
branches  in  the  suburban  counties  of 
Westchester,  Nassau,  and  Suffolk  and 
thus  to  protect  independent  unit  banks 
outside  of  New  York  City  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  giant  money-market 
institutions  located  in  the  city. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  concentration 
among  the  city's  banking  institutions  in 
the  past  20  years,  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant now  to  guard  against  the  encroach- 
ment that  would  be  permitted  by  the 
bill.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
if  giant  banks  in  New  York  City  are  al- 
lowed to  penetrate  into  the  suburban 
areas,  the  small  unit  batiks  there  would 
be  placed  in  far  greater  Jeopardy.  For 
one  thing,  their  means  of  competing 
would  be  hardly  comparable  to  those 
available  to  their  huge  city  rivals.  In- 
deed, to  suppose  that  entry  by  the  giant 
financial  institutions  of  New  York  City 
into  the  suburban  areas  might  have  no 
adverse  competitive  effect  on  the  inde- 
pendent banks  located  in  these  areas  is  to 
suppose  that  a  chicken  could  dance  with 
an  elephant  and  come  out  unharmed. 
With  the  present  district  line  oblit- 
erated, the  suburban  banking  communi- 
ties would  soon  be  transformed  Into  an 
area  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  a  few 
large  city  institutions. 

As  to  the  second  provision  dealing  with 
formation  of  two  new  bank  holding  com- 
pany districts,  certainly  Its  most  imme- 
diate effect  would  be  to  place  New  York 
State  legislative  imprimatur  of  approval 
on  plans  like  that  of  the  First  NaUonal 
City  Bank  which  unsuccessfully  sought 
to  form  a  bank  holding  company  in  order 
to  acquire  the  County  Trust  Co..  of  White 
Plains.  N.Y.,  the  dominant  bank  in  West- 
chester County.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  after  hearing 
exhaustive  testimony  on  this  proposal, 
concluded  that  approval  of  such  trans- 
action would  be  detrimental  to  competi- 
tion and  contrary  to  the  public  interest.' 
Should  the  State  legislature  ratify  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, there  would  be  ignited,  as  Governor 
Harriman  observed  on  November  20, 
1956,  what  may  be  the  greatest  chain  re- 
action in  recent  banking  history  the  ef- 
fects of  which  will  go  to  the  very  roots 
of  the  entire  banking  structure  of  New 
York  State  with  the  distinct  possibiUty 
of  concentration  of  banking  assets  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  institutions. 
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Commenting  on  a  holding  company 
proposal  similar  to  the  one  now  contem- 
plated. Mr.  George  A.  Mooney.  the  for- 
mer superintendent  of  banks  of  the  State 
oS  New  York,  bad  this  to  say  on  Decem- 
ber 12, 1956: 

The  very  existence  of  a  number  at  large 
bank  holding  companies  would  create  com- 
petition amongst  them  for  future  expansion 
In  other  communities.  IX  the  many  unit 
banks  found  It  impossible  to  resist  the  hold- 
ing company  movement,  we  could  exi>ect  li\ 
short  order  a  heayy  concentration  of  bank- 
ing assets,  facilities,  and  credit  in  a  handful 
of  giant  statewide  bank  holding  company 
systems. 

It  Is  crystal  clear  that  adoption  of 
either  provision  of  this  bank  monopoly 
bill  would  amount  to  capitulation  to  a 
few  powerful  banking  Institut  ions  in  New 
York  City.  If  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature desires  competition  rather  than 
monopoly  in  banking,  it  should  reject 
this  measure  out-of-hand. 


Fiscal  Responsibilitf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

ZN  TH>  HOU8S  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 
Monday.  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, this  short  item — without  attribu- 
tion— became  widely  circulated  in  the 
press: 

If  Patrick  Henry  thought  tazaUoo  without 
representation  was  so  terrible,  he  should  see 
it  with  representation. 

How  often  great  truths  are  spoken  tn 
jeat. 

Section  7  of  the  Constitution  places 
the  responsibility  of  originating  all  reve- 
nue-raising bills  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

No  matter  how  many  times  in  the  past 
we  have  failed  to  live  up  to  it,  it  is  still 
our  constitutional  responsibility. 

If  we  must  collect  the  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  our  Federal  Oovernment^ 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  seriously 
concerned  with  the  cost  of  that  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  numerous  governmental 
luxuries  which  we  would  like  to  provide 
for  the  American  people.  But  we  cant 
afford  them. 

Many  an  American  family  would  like 
to  lire  in  a  penthouse.  But,  because 
they  cant  afford  it,  they  settle  for  their 
mortgaged  bungalow. 

Many  an  American  family  would  Uke 
to  eat  steak  regularly.  Instead,  because 
they  cant  afford  it.  they  get  along  with 
more  ham  hock  than  steak. 

Many  an  American  family  would  Uka 
to  have  a  new  car  every  year.  Yet,  be- 
cause they  can't  afford  it,  they  make  ths 
old  Jalopy  do. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  wisdom  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Congress  de- 
signed to  be  closer  to  the  pe^;^  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  wisdom  for  us 
to  legislate  against  those  Government 


services  which,  while  they  may  seem 
helpful,  are  actually  luxuries. 

Abraham  Lincoln  provided  a  most  use- 
ful yardstick  for  such  services  when  he 
said  on  July  1.  1854: 

The  legitimate  object  of  goremment  Is  to 
do  for  a  oommuzUty  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or 
cannot  so  well  do.  for  themselves,  in  their 
separate  and  Individual  capacities. 

In  all  that  the  people  can  Individually  do 
as  well  for  themselves,  government  ought  not 
to  interfere. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  making-ends- 
meet  problem.  Sweden  has  its  problemi. 
too.  Let  us  look  at  Sweden's  problem  in 
the  words  of  the  U.S.  News  It  Wwld  Re- 
port for  January  23.  1959: 

Swedes  got  a  Jolt  from  their  Socialist- 
dominated  government.  The  1959  budget 
called  for  heavy  boosts  in  *  *  *  spending. 
Indicated  a  deficit  of  $500  million.  The  al- 
ternative: higher  taxes  In  a  land  where  a 
couple  with  two  children  and  S300  a  month 
Income  pay  out  nearly  SIOO  a  month  In  taxes 
and  social  contributions. 

Sweden's  Socialists  have  still  another 
way  out — a  way  which  is.  even  now,  being 
suggested  to  them  by  American  liberals. 

As  you  well  know,  both  Socialists  and 
liberals  enjoy  thinking  of  themselves  as 
being  interested  solely  in  people;  not 
things. 

Our  liberals  are  not  concerned  with 
increasing  current  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
governmental  services  they  so  glibly  ad- 
vocate. They  reserve  the  privilege  of 
Increased  taxes  for  your  children  and 
mine;  for  your  grandchildren  and  mine. 
Taxpayers  today  can  vote.  Taxpayers 
as  yet  unborn  cannot. 

I  say,  "Cut  governmental  luxuries  to 
the  bcme.    Balance  the  budget." 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  late  Joseph 
G.  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  his  most  frequently  quoted 
remarks: 

America  Is  a  hell  of  a  success.  Why  tinker 
wlthlty 


H.lt  54<4:  A  BUI  ProTidBf  for  I  PateBt- 
ia-Fee-SiaipIe  Covering  Rasdknd  Tribal 


EXTENSION  OP  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  L  T.  BERRY 

or  SOUTB  BAXOTA 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  9, 1959 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  legislation  similar  to 
H.R.  5468.  directing  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment through  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  issue  a  patmt- in-fee-simple  to  Bartley 
Bf.  Mills,  covering  Rosebud  tribal  land 
he  should  receive  in  exchange  for  deeded 
land. 

In  this  instance  Mr.  MiUs  made  appll- 
catKm  for  trade  with  the  Rosebud  Tribe 
In  1950.  At  that  time  both  tracts  of  land 
were  appraised  at  equal  value  by  Indian 
Bureau  appcrfnted  appraisers.  Mr.  Mills 
proposed  to  exchaxige  160  acres  of  his 
luid  in  Todd  County  for  80  acres  of  tri- 
bal land  located  in  Tripp  County. 


On  January  10.  1950.  Mr.  Mills  con- 
veyed his  patented  land  to  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe.  The  deed  was  recorded  in  the 
register  of  deeds  office  in  Tripp  Coimty 
on  September  20.  1950.  Since  that  time 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  has  had  title  to 
Mr.  Mills'  160-acre  tract,  has  collected 
lease  rentals  from  both  pieces  of  land, 
and  Mr.  Mills  has  been  waiting  to  receive 
title  for  the  NVzNAVVi  8.  32.  T.  100  N..  R. 
75  W..  Fifth  Principal  Meridian,  in  Tripp 
County.  S.  Dak.,  which  is  the  land  he  was 
to  receive  for  his  land. 

Both  tracts  of  land  have  been  off  the 
tax  list  since  1950.  The  local  govern- 
ments have  been  deprived  of  tax  reve- 
nues from  both  tracts.  All  steps  in  the 
transaction  have  been  handled  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Depcutment.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  the  delay  other  than  abnormal 
Bureau  redtape. 

The  transaction  was  never  completed, 
however,  and  cm  March  5, 1958.  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Tribe  adopted  a  resolution 
disapproving  all  exchanges  involving  tri- 
bal lands. 

GmimissMMi  To  Study  GoTerwaeat  Uses 
of  Radio  Freqoeades  Proposed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREQB 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  ntauMA 

IN  7SS  HOnSX  OF  BXPRESEMTATIW 

Monday.  March  9. 1959 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  joint  resolution  which 
proposes  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
to  study  the  utilization  of  those  areas  of 
the  radio  frequency  spectrum  which  are 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  Qxnsored  similar  legislation  in  the 
85th  Congress,  and  a  companion  bill  in 
the  Senate  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Potter.  The  Potter  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  reported  by  the  House 
committee  in  the  last  days  of  the  1958 
session.  It  appeared  for  a  while  that 
this  Commls8l(m  would  become  a  reality 
before  adjournment  last  year,  but  a  va- 
riety of  drcumstanoes  contrived  to 
defeat  it. 

Essentially  my  purpose  remains  un- 
changed. I  would  establish  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  experts  in  the  com- 
munications field,  but  moi  who  are  not 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  idea  is  to  aUow  persons  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  competent 
In  the  field,  to  see  how  well  the  frequen- 
cies reserved  for  Government  use  are 
being  used.  The  Commission,  in  addi- 
tion, might  make  some  assessment  about 
the  future  requirements  for  Ooyemment 
MSB  at  radio  frequencies. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  2  years 
ago  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported 
adversely  on  it  and  endorsed  the  views 
set  forth  in  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Ocnunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  CcMnmeroe.  The 
Director  of  Defense  Mobilization  stated 
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that  auch  an  undertaking  would  require 
the  work  of  many  experts  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  and  pointed  out 
that  a  atudy  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
spectnun  required  the  efforts  of  more 
than  60  experts  for  an  estimated  equiv- 
alent of  21/2  man-years.  At  that  time 
the  reaction  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment was  that  such  a  report  would  be 
Impoeslble  to  achieve  and,  if  achieved, 
unnecessary. 

A  year  later  the  Director  of  OCDM 
reported  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreig^n  Commerce,  when 
It  was  considering  the  Senate- approved 
resolution,  that  he  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  but  wished  to 
see  it  encwnpass  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problems  concerning  frequency  alloca- 
tion and  of  the  utilization  of  spectrum 
space,  not  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  by  all  private  users  as  well. 
These  suggestions  were  incorporated  into 
the  bill  as  It  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Now,  in  1959  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  proposed  that  a  subcom- 
mittee of  that  group  study  the  utiliza- 
tion of  those  areas  of  the  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum  which  are  assigned  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  this 
Is  a  worthwhile  endeavor  and  I  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  will  make  such  an  in- 
vestigation. I  believe  this  study  can 
logically  be  carried  on  by  the  legislative 
branch;  my  only  hesitancy  has  been 
would  they  have  the  time  and  opiK)rtu- 
nlty  to  give  to  such  a  large-scale  under- 
taking in  addition  to  their  many  other 
duties. 

The  President,  thiough  the  Director  of 
OCDM,  has  suggested  a  new  proposal  to 
establish  a  Commission.  The  adminis- 
tration proposal  requests  legislative  au- 
thority for  a  five-man  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  which  would 
study  the  entire  field  of  frequency  allo- 
cations, the  methods  for  making  alloca- 
tions, utilization  of  allocations,  and 
would  propose  sweeping  changes  In  the 
management  and  control  of  spectrum 
problems.  This  seems  to  me  a  full  re- 
versal of  the  opinions  held  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  2  years  ago,  when  I  first 
sponsored  legislation  on  this  subject. 

I  still  feel  that  a  study  is  necessary. 
My  central  interest  has  been  and  still  Is 
utilization.  I  would  like  to  see  a  thor- 
ough and  Impartial  study  of  spectrum 
utilization  before  attempts  are  made  to 
ehange  the  entire  structure  of  spectrum 
fJlocation  and  control.  I  believe  that 
the  proposal  of  Representative  Harsxs 
for  a  subcommittee  stiuly  Is  of  more  Im- 
mediate value  than  the  Commission  pro- 
posal as  It  was  delivered  to  Congress. 
Or,  tf  the  Commission  proposal  were 
amended  back  to  the  form  of  the  Potter- 
Bray  resolution  which  was  before  us  last 
year,  which  provided  for  legislative  selec- 
tion of  8(xne  commissioners  and  which 
directed  a  study  of  the  utilization  of  the 
spectrum  reserved  for  Government  use, 
then  I  woiild  support  it  wholeheartedly. 
To  have  this  iffoposal  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
X  have  introduced  this  measure  again. 


It  provides  that  a  Commission  of  five 
members,  not  (fflcers  or  employees  at 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  be  established 
to  investigate  the  utilization  of  the  radio 
and  television  frequencies  allocated  to 
the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Two  of  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  one  by  the  Speaker,  and  one  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  increasing  In- 
terest in  this  problem  evinced  in  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branch. 
Whereas  2  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  get 
support  for  a  study  commission,  it  now 
appears  we  might  have  both  a  legislative 
and  an  executive  study  of  spectrum 
use.  Spectrum  problems  are  likely  to 
become  more  acute  as  time  goes  on. 
The  minimum  requirements  for  solving 
these  problems  is  understanding  and  im- 
partial knowledge  and  analysis.  To  the 
extent  that  these  studies  can  contribute 
in  laying  such  a  foundation,  these  are 
eminently  worthwhile. 


Thoi 


s  Masaryk:    Champion   of 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   HEW    JKRSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB3 

Monday.  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  have  a  part  in  honoring  a 
man  of  the  stature  of  Thomas  Masaryk. 
One  cannot  overpublicize  the  contribu- 
tion that  this  man  made  to  the  cause  of 
democracy.  His  is  a  name  that  Is  likely 
to  endure  as  Iouk  as  the  world  has  a 
place  for  the  cause  of  Individual  free- 
dom. 

Yet  his  position  of  prominence  was  of 
relatively  short  diu-ation  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  As  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic — whose  existence  as  an 
Independent  state  was  itself  short- 
lived— ^Thomas  Masaryk,  in  a  brief  17 
years,  promoted  the  true  ideal  of  democ- 
racy as  few  men  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  space  of  a  lifetime. 

Thomas  Masaryk  founded  the  Repub- 
lic of  Czechoslovakia.  When  he  became 
its  first  President,  in  1918,  he  was  chosen 
for  the  post  because  of  his  ideals,  his 
devotion  to  them,  and  his  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  them.  This  charac- 
teristic idealism  had  marked  his  life. 

As  a  youth  of  lowly  parentage,  but 
encouraged  by  his  mother,  he  had  stnig- 
gled  to  achieve  an  education.  As  a 
young  man  his  talent  and  dedication  to 
high  principles  was  recognized;  he  was 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  become  a 
teacher.  As  a  teacher  he  developed  an 
Independence  of  spirit  and  devotion  to 
mankind  that  gained  for  him  a  place  in 
the  legislature  of  his  then  mother-coun- 
try. Austria.  As  a  legislator  his  chief 
contribution  to  his  fellowman  d^ved 
from  his  Independence  of  spirit.  He  had 
sufficient  courage  and  ccmaecratiOQ  to 


principle  to  fight  the  reactionary  gov- 
ernment, to  insist  on  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  the  state. 

Then  when  World  War  I  liberated  his 
compatriots  and  generated  an  independ- 
ent state,  it  was  he  who  guided  it  to  the 
fruition  of  a  faith.  He  led  this  new  na- 
tion for  more  than  half  of  its  Independ- 
ent existence,  and  his  idealism  persisted. 

As  long  as  the  free  world  shall  endure 
it  will  be  appropriate  to  recall  that 
whatever  the  fate  of  this  one-Ume  Re- 
public of  Czechoslovakia,  now  fallen  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  its  very  existence 
was  the  culmination  of  an  idea — the  Idea 
that  men  should  be  allowed  to  live  in 
freedom  and  in  peace,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  individual,  his  rights,  his  dig- 
nity, and  his  high  promise. 

Thomas  Bdasaryk,  Czechoelovaklan 
leader,  was  the  very  embodiment  of  this 
idea.  In  his  promotion  of  it  he  made  a 
contribution  to  the  world  which  will  not 
be  forgotten. 


1959 
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IdlatioB— Take   It   Wkk   a   SmUe-a«l 
It  Is  Still  Just  as  Deadly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH    OAKOTA 

XM  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  9, 1959 

Mr.  MUNDT.  l»fr.  President,  econo- 
mists throughout  the  Nation,  students  of 
our  fiscal  system,  and  thoughtful  leaders 
in  oiu*  Government,  have  continually 
warned  against  the  dangers  of  InfiaUon. 

Another  viewpoint  has  been  offered  in 
the  writings  of  Elmer  Roessner,  business 
writer  for  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi- 
cate. His  approach  is  in  a  humorous 
vein,  but  nevertheless,  Mr.  Roessner  rec- 
ognizes the  deadly,  inevitable  results — 
complete  crippling  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem— should  inflation  fall  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

Although  Mr.  Roessner  has  written  his 
articles  with  tongue-in-cheek,  it  does 
not  take  much  reading  between  the  lines 
to  understand  that  while  today  we  can 
look  at  these  problems  with  some  humor, 
there  will  not  be  any  laughing  tomor- 
row for  the  millions  of  elderly  people 
and  salaried  persons  on  fixed  Incomes 
who  will  suffer  the  most  if  we  fall  to  halt 
Inflation. 

Added  to  the  persuasive  words  of  wis- 
dom and  economic  science  Mr.  Roessner 
has  brought  out  a  statement  of  sar- 
casm, cynicism  and  humor  in  an  effort 
to  alert  Americans  to  the  perils  at  Infla- 
tion as  they  exist  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Conorxssional  Rbcokb 
my  weekly  newsletter,  which  Includes  one 
of  Mr.  Roessner's  colimms,  and  a  second 
column  by  Mr.  Roessner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoeo,  as  follows: 


FaOAL    SOUKDK—    AK    BSSBNTIAZ.    OOWUlTJOIf 
OV  BOOMOKIO  HSAX.TB 

SharpMt   debate   In   tiM   OoDgrtw   tiMM 
days  ooncams  the  effect  that  InflsUon  has 


on  the  eoonotny.  This  eoncem  over  the 
cUngen  oX  Inflationary  practices  la  alao  re- 
flected In  tiie  statements  by  many  econ- 
omlBti  and  leading  administration  spokes- 
men. The  debates  are  not  without  humor, 
and  for  one  tongue-in-cheek  obserratlon. 
I  refer  your  attention  to  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Elmer  Roessner,  noted  busi- 
ness writer  for  tbe  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate.   His  article  foUows: 

"Busnncas      todat — nrrLATioif       has      oood 

POINTS — KUMAWAT      BCONOMY      BOOSTB       Of- 
OM'l'lVB 

"(By  Elmer  Roessner) 

"New  ToaK. — Inflation  Is  good. 

"It  is  the  cocktail  of  democracy. 

"Teab.  I  know.  For  years  your  boy  has 
been  denouncing  Inflation.  He  has  called  It 
the  hole  In  the  dike  of  business,  the  leu- 
kemia of  the  economy. 

"Now  your  ooliimnlat.  with  a  switch  typi- 
cal of  his  addled  thinking,  espouses  infla- 
tion. 

"Like  lanolin,  flltertlps.  and  hexochloro- 
phene.  inflation  Is  good  for  you.  Here  are 
some  of  the  benefits: 

"1.  It  rewards  the  smart.  The  wise  ones 
who  put  their  money  In  growth  real  estate 
and  growth  stocks  gain  more  than  the  saps 
who  store  the  cash  In  banks,  Oovemment 
bonds,  or  insurance. 

"ttohin  Hood  angle 

"2.  Inflation  penalizes  the  rich  and  helps 
the  poor  as  far  as  It  dlmlnlahee  the  real  In- 
debtedness of  thoM  who  owe  money  and 
diminishes  the  equities  of  those  who  lend 
it. 

"3.  Inflation  Is  an  Incentive  for  simple 
people  to  work  harder.  The  only  way  they 
can  keep  up  with  rising  food  prices  Is  by 
swinging  the  ax  faster  or  hitting  the  gong 
harder. 

"4.  It  gets  lazy  wives  off  the  sofa.  Since 
Inflation  constantly  Increases  the  cost  of 
living,  more  wives  have  to  go  to  work  to 
get  more  Income  to  support  tlielr  families. 
Oovemment  statistics  show  that  the  nnm- 
ber  of  working  females  has  risen  directly 
with  InlUUon." 

"5.  It  encourages  private  enterprise. 
Workers  often  get  weary  of  the  wage-price 
rat  race.  In  which  they  miist  strike  once 
every  year  or  so  to  get  enough  to  keep  even. 
They  go  Into  business  for  themselves,  adding 
to  the  number  of  free  enterprises  in  the 
country  and  eventually  to  Dun  St  Bradstreet 
sUtlstlcs. 

"AnU  punished 

"6.  Inflation  penalizes  those  who  Imitate 
the  ants.  It  reduces  the  buying  power  of 
hoarded  money  and  rewards  the  grasshop- 
pers who,  Uvlng  for  the  day,  spend  their  In- 
come. 

"7.  It  keeps  oldsters  out  of  mischief.  Be- 
cause their  savings  are  attenuated  and  so- 
cial security  benefits  rise  slower  than  prices, 
old  people  must  keep  to  their  grindstones. 
This  keeps  old  gaffers  from  wasting  their 
time  flirting  with  girls. 

"8.  It  keeps  the  yoxinger  generation  alert. 
Youths  realize  that  If  they  do  not  learn  the 
economics  of  Inflation  along  with  reading, 
tltlng,  Yithmetlc,  and  flngerpalntlng,  they 
wUl  be  the  knuckleheads  of  tomorrow. 

"If  a  young  man  can't  parse  Inflation,  he's 
likely  to  spend  his  later  years  washing 
dishes— either  in  a  hashhouse  or  In  a  JaU  for 
income-tax  law  violators. 

"So.  It's  obvious  that  inflation  is  good  for 
the  Nation  and  anyone  against  It  Is  In  a 
class  with  those  opposed  to  mother,  dean 
flngemalls,  bright  teeth,  and  the  Boy  Scout 
oath." 

AirOBWON   SOUNDS   WAKNINO 

Secretary  of  the  Treasxury,  Robert  B.  Ander- 
son, testifying  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Economic  Conunlttee,  Ulustrated  fuUy  why 
inflation  Is  not  merely  an  "opportunist  poli- 
tical slogan,"  but  Is  a  stark  dangeroiu  reality 


that  seriously  threatens  our  economic  sta- 
biuty. 

In  clearly  deflnlng  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget.  Mr.  Anderson  said  he  Is  fearful  "that 
price  pressxires  may  eventually  revive.  If  we 
do  not  •  •  •  cloee  the  budget  gap,"  and  ex- 
pressed the  l>ellef  that  a  nation  as  rich  and 
productive  as  the  United  States,  In  times 
of  prosperity,  m\ist  "at  least  pay  Its  way." 

He  said,  "The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  there 
Is  almost  nothing  which  is  more  positive 
and  more  important  •  •  •  than  fiscal 
soundness.  This  Is  an  eseentlal  condition 
of  oiu  economic  health,  without  which  we 
can  have  neither  adequate  military  security 
nor  the  adequate  provision  of  other  needed 
governmental  services.  Meeting  our  expenses 
currently  and  all  that  that  means  In  the 
way  of  fiscal  soundness  and  a  healthy  econ- 
omy Is  a  highly  positive  objective  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  everyone." 

DEPIcrr    SPENDXNO    FANS    WTMXa    OF    nnnUATTON 

Dr.  Don  Paarlberg,  administration  econ- 
omist, said,  "•  •  •  deficit  spending  Is  far 
more  likely  to  fan  the  flames  of  inflation 
than  to  add  substantial  Increments  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  Little  good  and  much  harm 
can  come  from  a  price  rise  which  Is  the 
result  of  flscal  IrresponslbUlty  or  a  specula- 
tive orgy." 

Dr.  Paarlberg  rejects  the  contention  that 
inflation  is  necessary  for  economic  growth. 
Faster  growth  results  primarily  from  actions 
undertaken  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy and  by  Federal  measures  to  encourage 
and  unleash  private  enterprise — not  by  Fed- 
eral deflclts.  He  said,  "Historically,  economic 
growth  has  been  achieved  by  such  methods 
as  Improving  eflSbiency,  accumulating  sav- 
ings, and  encouraging  investnwnt.  Solid 
and  continued  economic  growth  cannot  be 
achieved  by  having  the  Federal  Oovemment 
continuously  live  beyond  its  means." 

ItASSIVX  ntRESPON8IBn.rrT  mxans  bankxttftct 
Senator  Baxht  Goldwatzx,  Republican, 
of  Arizona,  in  a  Senate  floor  speech,  said,  "We 
are  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  massive  Irre- 
sponsibility by  those  who  beUeve  that  spend- 
ing fvmds  we  do  not  have  will  bring  an 
unprecedented  prosperity."  He  warned  that 
If  Inflation  Is  not  halted,  th«re  wUl  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  Americans  from  hauling  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  doUars  to  the  grocery 
store  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

"The  four  horsemen  of  bankruptcy  ride 
again — deficit,  debt.  Inflation,  and  waste — 
spurred  on  by  the  disciples  of  massive  Irre- 
sponsibility, and  If  their  mad  gallop  is  not 
stopped,  their  devastation  of  our  money  and 
the  future  of  world  peace  will  be  complete." 
OouiwATXB  said. 

BusiwKss  Todat — Hxax's  How  To  Oivx  trx 
PxoPLK  What  Thxt  Want  WiTBOTrr  In- 
caxAsiMG  Taxxs 

(By  Elmer  Roessner) 

Things  were  tough  In  the  republic  of 
Democrastan.  The  people  were  clamoring 
for  new  schools  with  swimming  pools,  gov- 
ernment sponsored  art  shows,  and  classier 
pensions. 

But  Income  taxes  had  reached  90  percent 
in  top  brackets,  every  thing  from  autos  to 
light  bulbs  carried  excises,  and  milk  was 
taxed  so  much  that  the  people  would  have 
drxmk  whisky  Instead  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  It  was  taxed  even  more. 

The  President  called  In  his  Chancellor  of 
the  Ebcchequer  and  the  head  of  his  Federal 
Reverse  Board.  "We  have  taxed  everything 
to  raise  money,"  he  said.  "Nothing  Is  made, 
nothing  Is  done  without  the  payment  of  a 
tax.  We  tax  the  dead,  we  tax  the  unborn — 
the  former  with  estate  taxes,  the  latter  by 
loading  them  with  a  share  of  the  national 
debt.  We  tax  everything.  Well,  everything 
except  saTlngs." 

An  idea 

"Bm."  said  the  Chancellor.  *Vot  savlngst 
How  did  that  escape  us?" 


"We  wouldn't  dare,"  said  the  President. 
''Thrift — the  ant  and  the  grasshopper — ^Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  aU  that.  It  would 
imdermlne  our  cultural  and  ethical  con- 
cepts. Besides  the  banks,  the  Insurance 
companies,  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  all  the  other  savings  Institutions  would 
raise  hell.  We  can't  afford  to  have  trouble 
with  them  If  we  ever  hope  to  get  elected 
again." 

"Right."  said  the  Federal  Reverse  man. 
"We  couldnt  Jxist  tax  savings.  People 
would  say,"  his  eyes  t^nnkled,  "that  it  would 
be  confiscatory.  But  perhaps  we  can  dip 
Into  the  people's  savings  without  calling  It 
a  tax,  without  even  letting  them  know  it's 
happening." 

"It  doesn't  sound  honest — ^I  mean  I  don't 
think  we  could  get  away  with  It."  said  the 
President.     "How  would  we  go  about  It?" 

The  old  formtUa 

"It's  easy,"  said  the  Fed  man.  "We  Just 
give  the  people  aU  the  things  they  want, 
even  the  swimming  pools.  But  Instead  at 
Increasing  taxes,  we  borrow  the  money." 

"Couldn't  we  Just  print  more?"  asked  the 
President. 

"Of  course  not."  said  the  Fed  man.  THiat 
would  be  debasing  the  currency.  People 
wouldn't  stand  for  It.  We'U  borrow  the 
money  from  banks,  giving  them  bonds  to 
hold.  Then  whenever  they  need  money, 
they  can  put  up  the  bonds  as  security, 
thus  Increasing  the  supply  of  credit." 

"How  will  that  tax  the  savings?"  asked 
the  President. 

"By  doubling  the  amount  of  credit,  the 
plan  will  simply  cut  the  buying  power  of 
savings  In  half,"  the  Fed  man  answered. 
"The  plan  takes  away  half  the  real  value  of 
the  savings  and  uses  It  to  buUd  swlmialng 
pools— or  highways,  apcoixient  house!',:':  or 
whatever  the  people  want."  ^^ 

"Won't  the  savers  object?" 

No  one  alarmed 

"Not  yery  much.  In  the  first  place,  this 
plan  works  fairly  slowly.  It  will  be  years 
before  they  realize  that  half  their  savings 
are  gone.  Even  then,  what  they  have  left 
wlU  have  the  same  name  as  their  savings  used 
to  have — a  thousand  pesos,  10,000  marks,  a 
hundred  thousand  doUars.  a  miniQn  pounds, 
or  whatever  the  label  was. 

"Besides,  those  who  own  real  estate  or 
stocks  wUl  think  they  are  richer,  because 
the  name  of  the  prices  of  those  things  wiU 
have  gone  up.  A  one-hundred-slmoleon 
stock  will  be  worth  200  slmoleons;  a  10.000 
bucko  house  wlU  be  priced  at  30.000  buckoa. 
Of  coivse,  they  won't  be  any  more  valuable. 
It  will  J\i8t  seem  so  because  there  Is  so  much 
more  credit  bidding  for  them." 

"Say,  this  Is  a  great  system."  exclaimed 
the  President.  "We  raise  the  money  and 
the  people  we  take  it  from  never  know  its 
gone  untU  It's  too  late.  Something  as  good 
as  this  ought  to  have  a  name." 

"It  already  has  a  name,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  "It's  called  In- 
flation." 

"Nice  boomy  soxind  to  It,"  remarked  tbe 
President.  "I  have  only  one  other  question. 
Is  It  honest?" 


Greato'  Safety  in  tiic  Miauf  Isdisiry 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABEin  KEE 

OV  wist   VXMnNIA 
nV  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  March  9,  1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  In  approving 
a  research  grant  of  $79,775  for  the  Beck- 
ley  Memorial  Hospital  at  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
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tor  atudles  In  MmUopulmonary  diseases 
iB  %  well-deserved  recM^mltion  of  the 
flT>«»  hospital  and  medical  sjrstem  created 
]iy  the  miners  welfare  fund. 

The  IMeral  grant  will  go  to  build  and 
equip  a  health  research  laboratory,  sup- 
{dementing  frrinting  facilities,  for  studies 
In  the  disease  which  Is  prevalent  in  the 
West  Virginia  mining  area,  much  of  it 
being  pneumoconiosis  presmnably  related 
to  coal  dust. 

The  facility  will  provide  for  biochem- 
ical studies,  microbiological  studies, 
morphologic  pathology  with  a  limited 
amount  of  space  for  animal  quarters. 

This  facility  represents  another  step 
forward  In  the  program  to  bring  greater 
safety  into  the  mhilng  Industry. 

West  Virginia  University  received  a 
grant  of  $56,328  for  eqiiipplng  a  new 
medical  center  building,  and  for  this  we 
•re  very  grateful,  Mr.  Speaker. 


HJL 10— E^aalHy  for  tlM  Prof essioMl  er 
Self-Employed  Citizen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOYERN 

or  sotrrR  Dakota 

IN  THS  HOnSS  07  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Monday,  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
eoQs^rained  to  speak  out  against  a  pres- 
ent inequality  In  the  tax  treatment  of 
our  self-employed  citizens.  The  Con- 
gress can  proudly  point  to  its  legislative 
record  of  providing  financial  security  for 
our  growing  elderly  population.  One  of 
the  milestones  in  this  record  is  the  tax 
exemption  to  encourage  employee  re- 
tirement plans.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  discriminated  against  the 
Industrious  self-employed  individual  by 
not  extending  to  him  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  to  Invest  in 
his  retirement. 

Und«:  private  pension  plans,  which 
BOW  cover  over  15  million  workers,  the 
employer's  contribution  to  the  individual 
worker's  pension  plan  is  deducted  as  a 
business  expense  by  the  employer  and  Is 
not  currently  taxable  to  the  employee. 
However,  there  is  no  provision  In  the  law 
for  a  similar  partial  tax  exemption  for 
retirement  contributions  made  by  the 
•elf -employed. 

H.R.  10,  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  would 
rectify  this  inequity  by  permitting  a  self- 
employed  person  to  take  a  tax  deduction 
for  strictly  defined  types  and  amounts 
of  retirement  investments.  This  bill  is 
extremely  well  drafted  to  insure  that  it 
actually  wUl  do  those  things  for  which 
It  is  designed,  while  precluding  abuses. 
It  has  had  the  benefit  of  exhaustive 
hearings  during  the  7  years  it  has  been 
under  emisideration. 

All  self-employed  persons  who  fall 
within  this  definition  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  plus  doctors  and  ministers, 
would  be  permitted  to  deduct  for  retire- 
ment investments  10  percent  of  their  an- 
nual earnings  with  a  celling  of  $2,500  a 
year  and  $50,000  for  a  lifetime.    So  that 


older  persons  would  have  an  opportunity 

to  build  up  retirement  plans  within  a 
shorter  period,  the  annual  deduction 
could  be  higher  for  persons  over  50  years 
of  age  on  January  I.  1059. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  principle  of  the 
bill  is  to  permit — for  example — ^the  small 
businessman  to  spread  out  his  Income 
over  a  greater  niunber  of  years.  Dining 
his  middle  years,  when  his  Income  is  nor- 
mally the  highest,  the  greatest  bite  is 
taken  from  him  under  our  progressive 
income  taxes.  Spreading  consists  in  ear- 
marking a  part  of  his  peak  earnings  for 
future  taxation  when  his  income  will  be 
less  and  consequently  the  tax  will  be  re- 
duced. 

Since  1951,  when  Representatives 
KxocH  and  Reed  introduced  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect this  tax  discrimination,  bipartisan 
attempts  by  Representatives  Keogh, 
Simpson,  Jenkins  and  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Reed  have  been  made,  without 
success,  in  each  Congress  to  pass  the  nec- 
essary legislation.  Last  year  the  House 
passed  the  bill  but  it  languished  in  the 
Senate. 

This  bill  has  been  tested  in  practice. 
Both  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have 
with  success  put  similar  schemes  into 
operation. 

Although  previously  supporting  it.  the 
administration  is  now  opposed  to  this  bill 
because  of  the  revenues  which  will  be 
lost  to  the  Treasury.  The  administra- 
tion estimates  that  H.R.  10  may  result  in 
a  loss  of  revenue  of  $320  million  for  fiscal 
1960  and  $365  million  for  the  first  full 
year  of  operation.  While  $365  million 
may  indeed  be  the  loss  in  5  years  or  so, 
based  on  experience  in  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  and  on  analogy  with  other  forms 
of  saving  programs,  it  appears  highly  un- 
likely that  the  loss  will  even  begin  to  ap- 
proach this  figure  in  1060. 

Purthermore,  if  revenue  loss  Is  to  be 
the  criterion  by  which  a  law  Is  judged 
good  or  bad,  then  I  submit  that  few  in- 
equitable laws  will  be  corrected.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  recover  many  times 
the  funds  lost  by  this  bill,  if  we  applied 
the  criteria  of  both  revenue  gain  and 
equity  to  our  present  revenue  codes  and 
plugged  some  of  the  more  glaring  loop- 
holes. I  lu^e  the  passage  of  this  measure 
instituting  tax  equality  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. 


New  Bill  Woald  Gve  Dnnun  Separate 
G»askleratioB  It  Deserves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or   MOBTH   BAXOTA 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRESENTAllVU 

Monday,  March  9. 1959 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Durum  growers  in  North  Da- 
kota, Senator  Youno  of  North  Dakota 
has  introduced  a  bill  consponsored  on 
the  Senate  side  by  Senator  Lsxgks.  and 
by  Senators  Mixinrr  and  Casb  of  South 
Dakota.  I  am  today  Introducing  a  simi- 
lar bill  on  the  House  side  and  I  have 
some  hopes  that  it  will  be  included 
among  the  bills  our  Agriculture  Subcom- 


mittee will  eoDSider  durtag  Che  next  sev- 
eral days.  One  of  the  problems  in  pro- 
moting Durum  legislation  has  been  that 
Diunim  Is  Just  a  subdivision  under  wheat, 
as  far  as  a  lot  of  people  are  concemed. 
and  they  want  to  treat  it  as  suoh.  Mac- 
aroni products  made  with  oiur  North  Da- 
kota Dwim  are  superior,  but  that  f  act- 
so  far.  at  least — is  not  appreciated  here 
in  the  East. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  is  the  provision 
that  farmers  cannot  raise  hard  wheat  on 
their  farms  If  their  Durum  allotment  is 
increased.  Durum  growers  would  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  enough  of  their  product 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  Under  the  me- 
chanics of  this  bill,  the  allotment  would 
be  lessened  if  at  any  time  the  demand 
for  Durum  lessened. 

I  hope  the  Durum  growers,  who 
neither  create  nor  add  to  the  surplus — 
which  is  in  other  classes  of  wheat — will 
receive  the  serious  and  separate  consid- 
eration they  deserve.  That  is  all  we  ask 
inthlsbilL 


A  Bill  To  Amend  Uie  Social  Secwity  Ad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 


IN  TEB  HOUSE  OF  RKPREBENTATTVBI 
Monday,  March  9,  1959 

Mr.  WAUJIAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  I  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  (HJl. 
5219)  that  would  amend  the  Sodal 
Sectuity  Act  to  permit  those  reo^vlng 
social  security  benefits  to  earn  up  to  $150 
a  month  and  $1,800  a  year,  rather  than 
the  present  limit  of  $100  a  month  and 
$1,200  a  year. 

I  have  taken  this  step  as  the  present 
earnings  limitation  imposes  undue  hard- 
ship on  many  retired  people  because  of 
the  loss  of  boiefits  that  results  when  the 
$100-a-month  flg\u%  is  exceeded  through 
their  part-time  employment. 

Since  my  election  to  Congress  last 
year,  many  of  my  retired  constituents 
have  explained  to  me  the  plight  in  which 
they  find  themselves  because  of  the  km 
earnings  limitation  Imposed  by  the  Social 
Seciulty  Act. 

From  the  Information  given  me.  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  many  of  our  retired 
people  are  suffering  because  of  the  $100- 
a-month  and  the  $l,200-a-year  earnings 
limitation.  Many  do  not  receive  enough 
in  social  seeiuity  benefits  to  take  care  of 
their  most  basic  needs.  When,  through 
their  own  willingness  and  desire,  they 
undertake  part-time  employment  to 
bolster  their  incomes  they  find  them- 
selves denied  benefits  because  they  over- 
step the  $100-a-month  llmlt-ation 

The  modest  increase  in  the  earnings 
limitation  that  I  propose  will  enable 
many  retired  people  to  keep  on  with  their 
part-time  employment  and  thus  main- 
tain the  independence  they  so  earnestly 
desire  and  which  they  so  justly  deserve. 
In  many  taistances,  the  $150-a-mnnth 
and  $l,800-a-year  limitation  that  I  pro- 
pose  wOl  make   the   difference   as  to 
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whether  or  not  our  retired  people  can 
enjoy  even  the  most  modest  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  great  metropolitan  district 
that  I  have  the  honor  of  representing. 

The  raising  of  the  earnings  limitation 
cannot  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a 
handout  for  our  retired  citizens. 
Through  their  years  of  regular  employ- 
ment, they  earned  their  right  to  social 
security  benefits.  Now,  they  are  willingly 
seeking  to  bolster  sometimes  meager 
benefit  payments  through  part-time  em- 
plosonent,  but  are  thwarted  in  part  by 
the  low  earnings  limitation.  They  are 
more  than  willing  to  help  themselves 
and  we  in  the  Congress  should  be  willing 
to  help  them.  Their  willingness  is  in 
the  tradition  of  true  Americanism. 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  I 
obtained  this  week  show  that  the  average 
monthly  social  security  benefits  now 
paid  are:  Retired  man  with  wife,  $119; 
retired  single  worker.  $67;  and  eligible 
widows  of  deceased  workers.  $56. 

Certainly,  those  average  figures  show 
the  need  for  the  legislation  that  I  pro- 
pose, and  particularly  when  It  is  borne 
in  mind  that  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  both  during  and 
since  the  days  of  World  War  II. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  very 
necessary  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  be  enacted  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 


Peanntt  and  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTS 
Monday,  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
peanut  is  more  closely  associated  with 
fun  and  pure  enjojrment  than  any  other 
crop. 

It  is  as  American  as  baseball. 

What  would  a  circus  be  without  a 
peanut  vendor? 

The  peanut  is  a  symbol  of  America  at 
play — with  children  smd  grownups  alike. 
It  tempts  the  palate.  It  gives  us  energy. 
It  is  a  solid  food  on  our  table.  It  is  the 
constant  companion  of  good  appetite 
and  good  humor  everywhere. 

Versatility  vies  with  taste  to  give  the 
peanut  its  standing  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica but  throughout  the  world. 

Its  flavor  is  beyond  challenge  in  the 
crunchy  whole  nut.  or  in  spreads  and 
confections.  It  has  an  affinity  both  for 
salt  and  for  sugar.  Throughout  many 
areas  of  the  world  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon substitute  for  meat,  answering  also 
the  need  for  oil  in  the  diet.  The  oil  is 
used  widely  in  chemistry  and  in  com- 
mercial enterprises.  Not  only  is  the 
peanut  a  direct  human  food,  but  fed  to 
hogs  it  makes  the  tastiest  hams;  and 
when  the  hay  of  the  vine  is  eaten  by 
cows,  we  get  the  sweetest  milk. 

Only  perfect  peanuts  are  used  for  edi- 
ble purposes.  Others  are  crushed  for 
oil.    The  oil  is  ideal  for  frying  because  of 


its  high  smoke  point  of  450*.  It  does 
not  scorch  easily.  It  does  not  absorb 
flavors  and  can  be  strained  and  used  re- 
peatedly. The  oil  is  best  for  salads  be- 
cause its  tastes,  it  clings,  it  sparkles. 
It  has  many  other  aptitudes.  It  is  the 
basis  for  many  cosmetics,  shaving 
creams  and  hair  lotions.  I  am  told  that 
the  energy  value  of  1  poimd  of  peanuts 
equals  4  poimds  of  beefsteak,  or  21 
pounds  of  cheese,  or  10  quarts  of  milk, 
or  33  eggs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  be  reminded  occsisionally  of  those 
things  so  often  overlooked  but  which 
mean  so  much  in  our  daily  lives. 

Peanuts  are  found  on  every  continent 
and  in  almost  every  country  where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  suitable  for  their 
cultivation.  They  are  a  major  source  of 
food  throughout  the  world. 

The  United  States  ranks  fifth  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  in  tiie  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  and  produces  a  little 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  world 
supply  of  14  million  tons.  About  one- 
third  of  all  peanuts  are  grown  in  India. 
China  produces  a  little  less  than  a  tenth 
of  the  total  world  supply  and  sizable 
quantities  are  produced  in  French  Equa- 
torial Africa  and  Nigeria. 

Like  many  cultivated  crops,  plants 
similar  to  the  domesticated  peanut  can- 
not be  found  in  the  wild  state.  Selec- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  plant  have 
changed  its  characteristics  until  it  can 
be  scarcely  identified  with  the  wild  form. 

For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
peanut  was  a  native  of  Brazil,  but  later 
it  was  found  that  the  wild  forms  were 
grown  extensively  in  Paraguay  and  Uru- 
guay and  the  northeastern  part  of  Ar- 
gentina. It  is  assumed  that  the  peanut 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  colonial 
days  from  Africa  which  had  in  turn  re- 
ceived it  from  South  America. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
the  cultivation  of  peanuts  in  the  United 
States  was  limited  to  a  small  portion  of 
eastern  Virginia.  The  expansion  of  the 
crop  to  other  areas  and  its  development 
into  an  important  agricultural  commod- 
ity occurred,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century. 

Dining  World  War  n.  in  response  to 
the  vast  need  in  this  coimtry  for  vegeta- 
ble oil.  almost  5  million  acres  were  de- 
voted to  peanut  production.  Much  of 
the  problems  of  the  peanut  industry  to- 
day stem  from  the  necessity  for  reducing 
this  wartime  level  of  production  to  that 
required  to  meet  peacetime  domestic  de- 
mand. Peanut  acreage  has  now  t}een 
reduced  to  between  1%  to  2  million 
acres,  but  with  the  increased  yields  per 
acre  annual  production  at  the  present 
time  is  near  a  million  tons. 

Peanut  production  is  an  Important 
source  of  cash  income  to  almost  200.000 
farmers.  It  is  particularly  important  in 
areas  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia. Alabama.  Texas,  and  Oklahoma, 
where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  favor 
its  production. 

This  is  a  brief  chronicle.  But  I  can- 
not close  it  without  mentioning  the  won- 
derful work  of  the  National  Peanut 
Council  in  building  markets.  The  work 
of  this  organization  is  beneficial  not  only 
to  producers,  but  also  to  consiuners  as 
well,  for  the  more  peanuts  we  eat  and 


the  more  we  use.  the  healthier  and  hap- 
pier we  all  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  House 
Joining,  with  its  attention,  in  this  salute 
to  the  most  versatile,  the  most  convivial, 
of  all  the  products  of  oiu:  farms,  the 
peanut. 
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or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or    TZXA8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  9,  1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro 
a  very  thoughtful  speech  by  the  Honor- 
able Harold  D.  Coolet.  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  sum- 
marizing the  farm  situation.  I  think  it 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  provoke  dis- 
cussion on  one  of  the  most  Important 
problems  of  our  times,  and  It  simunar- 
izes  the  very  difficult  situation  that 
faces  America's  agricultiu'e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Puux  or  OovouncKNT  or  Ainicni.Tuaa 

(Address  by  Representative  Ha«old  D. 
Coolet,  Conunlttee  on  Agrlcultiire.  XJJ&. 
House  of  Repreeentatlves,  before  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Institute.  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
Febniary  21.  1959) 

Mr.  Chairman,  farmers  and  friends  of 
farmers,  I  am  indeed  honored  and  I  am 
bound  in  gratitude  to  you  for  the  op^s^- 
tunity  to  speak  before  this  great  gathering 
of  agrarian  inteUigence  which  is  mingled 
here  with  the  business  leadership  of  this 
vast  Midwest.  I  am  always  happy  to  visit 
this  region  where  your  economy  rests  fim- 
damentally  upon  your  agriculture,  and 
where  the  farm  people  are  making  such  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

My  mission  today  is  to  present  to  your 
attention,  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  troubled  conditions  on  our  farms 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  you  to 
search  out  the  approaches  to  solutions  of 
our  problenM. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  place  of 
Oovemment  in  agriculture.  But.  at  th« 
outset,  I  want  to  empha£ize  to  you  that  it 
is  people  such  as  you  here  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice — students,  thinkers,  and  lead- 
ers— who  must  discover  the  way  out.  Tou 
must  master  the  means  of  unity  among  us. 
Tou  must  amass  the  Nation's  opinion  to 
solid  solutions  for  these  baffling  iMvblems 
which  confront  us. 

In  dealing  generally  with  my  subject. 
"The  Place  of  Government  in  Agrlcultiire,** 
I  shall  endeavor  to  be  impersonal  and  en- 
tirely objective.  However,  aU  of  us  must 
realize  that  it  is  hardly  possible  in  these 
times  to  take  any  affirmative  position  on 
any  matter  relating  to  farm  policy  without 
exposure  to  the  charge  of  poUtlcal  motiva- 
tion. 

Tm  president's  iibssacb 

The  President  has  submitted  his  farm 
message  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  has  made  his  statement  before  our 
House  and  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tur*  have  proposed  further  withdrawal  of 
the  Oovemment  from  responsibiUty  in  the 
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price  itabillty  of  agrlcumxre  and  from  farm 
production  adjustment  undMtakings. 

Ur.  Elaenbower  called  In  hU  latest  mee- 
m^  for  outright  repeal  of  the  parity  prin- 
ciple, which  la  the  only  means  imder  law  to 
determine  a  fair  relaUonshlp  of  farm  prices 
and  Income  with  farm  costs  and  the  total 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 

These  proposals  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  relate  fundamentally  to  o\ir  sub- 
ject. "The  Place  of  Government  In  Agrlcul- 
Uu"e."  My  Tlews  are  vastly  different.  They 
represent  my  studied  and  sincere  convic- 
tions. I  am  a  farmer  and  I  have  lived  close 
to  agriculture  all  my  life.  My  views  are  not 
political  convictions.  These  convictions  are 
of  my  mind  and  of  my  heart. 

I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  the  parity  con- 
cept, which  the  Nation  had  come  to  accept 
as  sound  and  Just,  embraces  the  aspirations 
of  the  farm  people  for  a  decent  sort  of  life, 
that  they  may  walk  in  equal  dignity  with 
the  people  working  In  Industry,  In  business, 
and  In  the  professions. 

Of  course  we  should  constantly  seek  the 
soundest  and  fairest  standards  for  parity 
determinations.  But  we  are  told  now  that 
the  principle  of  parity  Is  old  and  outmoded. 
that  Its  overall  standards  date  back  before 
eo  percent  of  our  present  population  was 
bom.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  mere  age  of 
a  principle  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  why 
then  cannot  It  be  put  forth,  with  equal 
force  and  persuasion,  that  we  repeal  the  Bill 
of  RlghU,  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the 
Berxnon  on  the  Mount f 

The  Congress  is  called  upon  to  scrap  the 
parity  principle  and  to  provide  price  sup- 
ports for  our  major  crops  at  75  to  00  percent 
of  average  prices  in  the  market  place  for 
previous  years.  The  proposlUon  obviously 
would  withdraw  the  Oovernment  from  effeo' 
tlve  re^)onsibmty  in  the  price  structure  of 
•grloultxire. 

Why,  now,  U  It  not  propoeed  that  the  Con- 
gress repeal  the  minimum  wage  and  collec- 
tive baiialning  laws,  and  that  labor  be  paid 
7S  to  00  percent  of  lU  average  wage  of  pre- 
ceding yearsf 

Why  Is  It  not  suggested  that  the  Nation's 
greatest  industrial  plants,  performing  on 
multlbllllon-dollar  Oovernment  contracts 
with  profits  gtiaranteed.  henceforward  be 
paid  on  these  contracts  at  only  7S  to  00  per- 
cent of  the  former  price? 

Why  is  It  not  now  proposed  that  Federal 
and  Stat*  regulatory  bodies  abandon  the  fair 
earning  standards  and  fix  the  rates  of  rail- 
roads, alrllnss,  and  all  the  great  utility  and 
•ervloe  Industrlee,  at  7B  to  00  percent  of 
their  accustomed  ohargee  to  the  public? 

nn  vaaaoi'i  nuo— taid  akd  ascnvso 
It  is  dear  that  the  increases  in  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  items  required  in  farm  pro- 
duction are  no  longer  determined  by  supply 
and  demand  in  the  marketplace.  The  price 
tags  on  farm  trucks,  steel,  farm  machinery 
and  other  things  bought  by  farmers  repre- 
•ent  "administered  pricee."  ThU  means 
that  the  pricee  are  set  by  officials  of  the 
Anns  manufacttulng  theee  things  and  they 
prop— d  to  "administer"  those  prices  in  mak- 
ing sales  to  their  customere,  limiting  sup- 
SUM  a«  asosMsry  to  maintain  these  pricee. 
TIm  concentrated  industries  have  the  eco- 
nomic power  to  modify  supply-and-demand 
substantially  in  fixing  their  prices. 

This  is  the  simple  explanation  why,  in 
IMS,  a  farmer  out  here  in  the  Midwest 
could  sell  686  bushels  of  com  and  buy  a  two- 
rofw  oomirtekw.  but  in  1056  it  took  l.97a 
bushels  of  com  to  buy  a  two-row  com 

eloker;  it  is  why  a  farm  truck  cost  1,060 
usheU  of  com  in  1048  and  9.818  in  1886: 
and  why  l.ltS  bushels  of  com  would  buy  • 
tractor  la  18M  but  it  took  9,697  bushels  to 
buy  a  similar  tractor  last  year. 

And  X  make  this  prediction  on  the  basis 
Of  staff  studiss:  If  the  Oovernment  with- 
draws from  the  wheat  program  as  it  has 
from  teed  grains,  within  a  tew  years  it  wiU 


take  at  least  3,000  bushels  of  com  to  buy 
the  complcker,  8,800  biuhels  to  buy  the 
truck,  and  8,000  bushels  of  com  to  buy  the 
tractor. 

Why  la  the  farmer  singled  out? 

Others  rely  upon  Oovernment  protections, 
or  upon  concentrations  of  economic  power, 
to  protect  their  wages  and  proflta,  but  the 
farmer  is  told  to  find  his  price  in  the  naked 
competition  of  the  marketplace. 

That  is  where  he  was  bankrupted  in  the 
late  1990's  and  early  1080*8  and  thus  he 
entered  the  whirl  of  the  economic  storm 
that  brought  on  the  great  depression.  That 
is  where — helpless  without  bargaining 
power — the  farmer  is  unable  to  set  a  price 
on  what  he  produces  but  takes  what  is  of- 
fered him.  This  is  where,  before  we  had  a 
farm  program  in  America,  he  was  reduced  to 
a  lesser  economic  position  so  that  others  in 
our  society  treated  him  with  mirth,  calling 
him  a  yokel,  a  hayseed,  a  country  bumpkin. 

TH>   ZNKXXITKD    PSOCaAK 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  compelled  here  to 
identify  myself  as  an  advocate  and  a  de- 
fender of  the  basic  philosophy  and  purpoee 
of  o\ir  past  farm  program.  In  recent  years 
the  critics  have  been  so  numerous  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  welcome  the  words  of  one 
who  is  proud  of  this  old  program  that  it 
now  is  so  fashionable  to  condemn. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  meeeage  to 
the  Congress,  gave  support  to  efforts  now 
abroad  to  convince  the  country  that  all  of 
our  present  troubles  in  agriculture— with 
all  ths  surpluses  and  all  the  coets  to  tax- 
payers—are caused  by  inherited  programs. 

To  view  agriculture  with  any  perspecUve. 
we  must  look  first  at  the  program  prior  to 
10B8.  and  we  must  then  make  some  com- 
parisons with  the  program  as  It  has  been 
operated  for  the  last  6  years.  How  can  we 
truly  examine  the  place  of  government  in 
agriculture  without  asking  questions  and 
without  making  comparisons? 

In  1958  we  had  a  farm  program  under 
which  for  11  consecutive  years  farm  pricee 
generally  had  averaged  100  percent  of  par- 
ity or  higher.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration price  support  program  for  90  years 
had  cost  only  81.064  milUon.  Programs  for 
the  basic  crops— com.  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  peanuU  and  rice— actually  showed  a 
small  profit  of  818  million.  In  contrast,  for 
the  last  6  years  net  farm  Income  has  been 
almoet  890  billion  less  than  in  ths  previous 
6  years.  CCC  losses  in  theee  6  years  have 
been  five  tlmee  the  total  of  the  previous 
30  years.  CCC  had  commodities  in  inven- 
tory and  on  loan  of  a  value  of  83,463  million 
on  January  1,  1953:  as  of  January  1.  1950, 
the  figure  had  reached  the  staggering  sum 
of  88,716  million.  Expenditures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  increased  from 
81,800  million  in  1059  to  around  87300  mil- 
Uon for  fiscal  1059. 

It  U  true  that  war  stimulated  the  farmers* 
markete  during  eome  of  thoee  11  years  when 
pricee  stood  at  100  percent  of  parity  or 
above;  but  it  is  true,  also— though  lltUe 
noted— that  during  the  last  6  years,  because 
people  generally  have  had  more  money  to 
spend,  the  demand  for  what  the  farmer  pro- 
duces has  been  substantially  greater  than  in 
wartime. 

But  here  is  the  difference.  In  1057,  Amer- 
ican consumers,  with  18  percent  higher  per- 
caplU  incomes  than  in  1058.  bought  ll  per- 
cent more  food  from  farmers,  Including  more 
high  cost  animal  products.  Tst  in  1957  the 
farmsrs  received  8600  million  lees  than  in 
1959,  although  consumsrs  paid  86,100  miUlon 
mere  for  the  food  In  1987  than  in  1989. 

The  costs,  to  farmers  and  to  taxpayers, 
diving  the  last  6  years  are  not  the  costs  of 
the  farm  program  which  was  in  operation 
prior  to  1888.    They  are  the  coete  of  tlM  pro- 

C\m  which  has  been  recommended  in  the 
t  6  years  and  which  the  Congress  rehio- 
tantly  has  aUowed  to  be  put  into  practice. 


With  misgivings,  the  Oongreee  In  1954. 
allowed  the  sUding  scale  price  supports  to 
become  effective.  So  did  the  Congress  put 
into  operation  the  soil  bank  of  1066.  Then 
in  1868.  with  reluctance  and  grave  doubts, 
the  Congrese  authorised  the  reduction  in 
support  levels  on  com  and  other  feed  grains 
and  on  cotton  and  rice. 

The  program  we  have  today  Is  not  an  In- 
herited program.  It  U  a  completely  redone 
program  meeting  every  major  request  that 
the  administration  put  to  Congress  in  the 
past  6  years  except  the  proposal  to  remove 
the  minimum  75  percent  of  parity  support 
level  for  all  crops. 

TWO  rHILOSOPHIH 

The  great  difference  between  the  past  and 
the  present  program  is  the  basic  philoeophy 
for  bringing  production  to  reasonable  bal- 
ance with  market  req\ilrements. 

There  are  two  main  roads — two  vastly  dif- 
ferent philosophies — to  the  accomplishment 
of  essential  balancing  of  supplies  with  avaU- 
able  market  outlets  In  agriculture. 

The  first  Is  to  set  up  machinery  whereby 
farmers,  at  their  own  election,  may  bring 
their  marketings  into  l>alanoe  with  assur- 
ancss.  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  that 
they  will  receive,  through  price  supports  or 
other  operations,  profitable  returns  for  their 
ample  but  not  exceesivs  suppUes  going  to 
market. 

The  eecond  eo\ir«e  Is  to  let  farm  prices 
decline — in  the  competitive  marketplace— 
thus  driving  enough  farmers  off  the  land, 
and  diminishing  and  weakening  the  produc- 
tive resotucee  of  thoee  who  remain,  eo  that 
total  output  will  adjust  itself  to  demand,  in 
a  mistaken  expectation  that  pricee  may  be- 
come and  remain  satisfactory  to  those  who 
survlvs. 

The  old  farm  program  took  the  first  route. 
ThU  program,  based  upon  the  parity  prin- 
ciple, eet  up  machinery  for  farmers  to  pat- 
tern their  production  to  their  markets  and  to 
give  to  farmers  a  voice— bargalnlog  power— 
in  the  prices  of  their  commodltlee  as  they 
delivered  them  into  the  markets.  Theee  are 
the  requirements  of  any  suoesssful  industry 
in  a  free  enterprlee  economy.  This  program 
simply  sought  to  place  In  the  hands  of  farm- 
ers the  tools  for  profit— control  of  their  own 
Buppllee  and  price  bargaining  power — which 
have  been  used  by  Industry  since  free  enter- 
prise was  commenced. 

Admittedly  this  program  needed  some 
changes  in  recent  years,  to  adjust  to  the 
great  technological  advanoee  in  agriculture 
and  thus  to  achieve  the  goals  set  for  it.  Ad- 
Jtistments  were  imperative,  but  never  a 
change  in  the  basic  phUoaophy. 

It  U  my  opinion.  It  is  my  deep  fear,  that 
the  policy  we  now  follow  surely  wiU  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  f amUy  farm  aystsm 
which  was  our  strength  in  the  founding  c€ 
our  democracy,  and  it  wUl  wreck  Una  rural 
trading  centere  here  in  the  Mldweet  and 
elsewhere  throughout  this  great  Nation. 

Who  would  say  that  the  Ooremmsnt  has 
no  reeponsiblUty  in  this? 

raax  roucr  am  fash  nroom 

X<et  us  asseee  for  a  moment  the  part  farm 

polldee  have  played  In  farm  income. 

Oovernment  programs  in  the  past  quartOT 
at  a  century  have  increased  farmers'  net  In- 
oeoMs  by  as  much  as  90  to  80  percent,  in  the 
years  when  theee  Incomee  otherwise  would 
have  been  lowest  due  to  esossstve  produc- 
tion in  relation  to  market  demand. 

And  hear  this: 

Oovernment  programs— even  in  time  of 
dwindling  effectiveness,  probably  hare  held 
net  farm  income  at  least  one-third— 694  bU- 
lion— higher  than  It  otherwise  would  bart 
been— in  the  last  6  years. 

Thsse  figures  and  tacts  are  ea  ttM  •«• 
thorlty  of  competent  economists. 

Oovernment  programs  have  reduced  prlot 
and  income  uncertainty.  They  hate  Moel8r- 
ated  the  adoption  of  technological  advances. 
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On  a  national  basis  they  have  been  a  poal- 

tlve  force  for  increased  efllclency  in  agri- 
culture. 

Statisticians  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture find  that  agriculture's  efficiency  has 
bsen  increasing  twice  as  rapidly  in  the  past 
23  years  when  farm  programs  were  In  opera- 
tion, as  in  the  previous  20  years. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the 
Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  by  its  loan 
and  surplus  disposal  operations  on  a  net 
basis  removed  81.5  to  82  billion  of  farm 
products  from  commercial  market  channels 
in  1058.  Without  the  soil  bank  payments 
and,  had  this  additional  81 JS  to  83  bUUon 
been  p\ished  through  commercial  markets,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  from  past  supply- 
price  relationships  that  farm  income  in  1058 
woiild  have  been  84  to  88  billion  lower. 
Except  for  the  price  support  operations  net 
farm  income  in  1958  might  have  been  only 
87  to  89  billion,  instead  of  813  billion. 

What  would  be  the  financial  situation  of 
Mldweet  farmers  today  if  there  had  been  no 
farm  program  since  World  War  n?  It  is 
my  considered  Judgment  that  meet  of  you, 
and  most  of  your  financial  and  farm  serv- 
ice institutions  in  the  Mldweet,  would  be 
flat  broke. 

What  If  the  88  to  80  billion  of  farm  prod- 
uete  now  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
hands,  or  on  loan,  had  been  forced  through 
commercial  market  channels  in  the  last  few 
years?  What  if  the  81  to  83  billion  of  farm 
products  sent  abroad  under  PubUe  Law  460 
in  each  of  the  last  few  years  Instead  had 
been  channeled  through  eoeunereial  markeu 
at  home  and  abroad? 

The  queetlons  go  directly  to  "the  plaee  of 
Oovernment  in  agriculture,"  the  subject 
your  program  commiuee  asked  me  to 
discuss. 

Tou  know  the  answers,  and  I  am  sure  you 
understand  my  tMwllderment  when  people 
who  call  themselves  farm  leaders,  and  who 
pretend  to  repreeent  the  Mldweet  farm  opin- 
ion, eome  to  Washington  and  tell  us  to  de- 
stroy the  parity  principle,  to  scuttle  what  is 
left  of  the  farm  program  and.  as  I  must  in- 
terpret it,  to  reetore  the  farmer's  freedom 
to  go  again  Into  the  marketplaces  and,  hat 
in  hand,  msekly  accept  in  price  not  what  he 
asks  but  whatever  U  offered  him. 

Is  that  what  the  great  Midwest  wants? 
Do  you  people  out  here  want  agriculture  to 
be  cast  adrift  again  in  the  economic  stream, 
while  others,  enjoying  the  protection  of  Gov- 
ernment on  uUllalng  the  raw  force  of  eco- 
nomic concentration,  bargain  away  our  prof- 
iU,  denying  us  fair  rewards  for  the  un- 
matched contribution  our  farm  families  are 
making  to  our  great  Nation? 

Ill  never  beUeve  it. 

Z  eay  to  the  farmere  of  this  great  Mldweet: 
Let  your  voice  t»e  heard.  Let  us  know  who 
ap88ks  f  or  you. 

revs  w ATvas  or  tauu  im ooacs  moatnc 
The  critical  elements  in  the  farm  problem 
today  should  be  clear  to  everyone  by  now. 
Farmers  are  introducing  new  technology  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  they  are  fully  replac- 
ing the  labor  which  leaves  the  farm  and  in 
addition  they  are  expending  output  faster 
than  market  outlets  can  be  expanded. 

UtUlBlng  both  a  smaller  crop  acreage  base 
and  a  shrinking  labor  supply,  farm  output 
Inoreaaed  89  percent  between  1080  and  1058 
while  total  population  Increased  only  15  per- 
oent.  This  inerease  in  total  farm  output  is 
largely  the  result  of  our  exoeUent  research 
and  educational  programs  for  farmers.  Zt  Is 
a  product  of  soienoe  and  technology.  We 
planned  it  that  way.  Zt  le  a  wonderftxl 
blessing  to  Amtrioan  eoasumers,  to  ths 
American  economy,  and  to  the  hungry  peo- 
ple c(  the  free  world. 

But  here  Is  the  rub.  Individual  farmers 
And  il  profitable  to  mtroduee  these  new 


production  techniques,  to  expand  their  out- 
put even  though  the  Increase  in  total  output 
outruns  available  markets,  forces  prices 
down,  and  reduces  the  total  income  to  be  di- 
vided among  all  producers.  It  is  tills  feature 
of  our  agricultural  economy  which  makee 
what  is  a  blessing  to  consxmiers,  economic 
suicide  for  farmers. 

OUier  groups  in  our  economy  who  manu- 
facture and  sell  the  suppUes  piuchased  by 
farmers,  and  thoee  who  process  and  market 
farm  products  have  various  degrees  of  market 
power.  In  the  absence  of  marketing  agree- 
ments and  farm  price  supports  the  commer- 
cial farmers  have  virtually  none. 

Furthermore,  this  technological  advance 
which  tends  to  bankrupt  farmers  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  farm  program,  would 
be  substantially  the  same  as  It  is  today  even 
though  the  current  decline  in  farm  niun- 
bers  continues  untU  there  are  only  half  as 
many  commercial  farmers  in  the  United 
States  as  at  the  present  and  even  though 
farms  were  increased  to  twice  their  current 
size. 

As  long  as  improved  technology  is  available 
and  farmers  on  an  individual  basis  find  It 
profitable  to  Increase  output  more  rapidly 
than  markets  can  be  expanded,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  there  are  fi  million  farmers,  1 
million,  or  even  600,000.  prices  will  fall  faster 
than  costs.  In  the  absence  of  programs  giv- 
ing farmers  bargaining  power  in  relation  to 
other  groups  in  our  economic  society  farm 
prices  and  Incomes  will  be  forced  to  dlaas- 
troudy  low  levels. 

Any  group.  If  It  is  to  exercise  bargaining 
power  In  the  marketplace,  must  have  a  meas- 
ure of  control  over  its  supplies.  This  is  the 
key  consideration  In  the  formulation  of  an 
effective  Government  program  giving  farm- 
ers increued  bargaining  power. 

nn  aoas  ahbas 

Now  where  are  we — the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica— where  are  we  headed? 

We  in  Congrese  who  have  the  well-being 
of  farmers  at  heart  are  working  on  every 
conceivable  approach  to  the  problems  now 
carying  for  remedies.  But  Z  muit  be  frank 
with  you,  We  shall  never  have  another 
sound  and  effective  farm  program  until  a 
substantial  msjorlty  of  farmers — people  like 
you  who  are  gathered  here — make  up  your 
minds.  We  shall  never  impoee  a  program 
upon  farmers.  We  are  eagerly  responsive  to 
the  will  of  farmers. 

Now  Z  have  tried  here  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  circumstances  of  agriculture  and  to 
illuminate  the  msgnltude  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us.  It  is  far  easier,  of  course, 
to  reach  an  understanding  on  what  is  wrong 
In  any  particular  situation  than  It  Is  to  agree 
on  appropriate  remedies. 

But  surely  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
that  the  baste  source  of  farmers'  economic 
difficulties  today  in  the  rapid  rate  of  tech- 
nological advance  in  agriculture. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  disagreement  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  farm  pros^ram  in  recent 
years  farm  income  would  have  dropped  pre- 
cipitoiuly. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  disagreement  that 
current  farm  program  costs  are  excesslvs  in 
relation  to  the  income  of  agriculture. 

Surely  no  one  will  disagree  that  current 
stocks  of  Btorabls  farm  products  are  exces- 
sive. 

But  can  we  agree  on  new  approaohee  for 
dealing  with  the  farm  income  problem  Z 
have  deeorlbed? 

Z  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  in  recent 
ysars  in  the  wide  differences  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  national  farm  organlaa- 
tlons.  Z  was  discouraged  by  the  abaence  of 
constructive  Idoas  in  the  Prcstdcafs  farm 
message  to  ths  Oongress  last  month. 

Some  basic  determinations  must  be  mads, 
nuee  determinations  must  prsesds  any 
aetioa  by  the  Ooograss  on  a  sound,  long- 


range  farm  program.  Our  oourae  must  lie  in 
one  of  a  number  of  directions. 

We  can  rebuild  the  old  program,  with 
more  efficient  means  of  production  adjust- 
ment, more  of  the  storable  crops  made  eligi- 
ble for  such  adjustment — all  programs,  as 
heretofore,  subject  to  the  election  of  farmers 
themselves — and  provide  assxirance  of  rea- 
sonable prices  for  farmers  who  willingly  ad- 
just their  outputs  to  market  requirements. 

We  can  provide  a  system  of  production 
payments  or  parity  payments  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  to  farmers  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  and  a  reasonable 
price,  on  all  or  part  of  what  they  produce. 

We  can  formulate  a  program  embracing 
a  combination  of  production  adjustment 
and  price  support,  with  supplemental  pro- 
duction payments. 

Or  we  can.  If  you  d«slre  It,  employ  either 
or  both  of  theee  approaches  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram of  tolerable  sectulty,  as  a  shield  behind 
which  farmers  may  organize  programs  of 
their  own  for  specific  commodities,  through 
marketing  agreements,  self-help  plans  or 
similar  machinery  designed  to  assure  the 
producers  increased  bargaining  power  by 
creating  an  ability  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
their  commodltlee  into  the  market.  Pro- 
ducers of  eaeh  commodity  ahould  be  allowed 
a  wide  latitude  to  develop  a  program  which 
would  give  them  as  much  bargaining  power 
as  can  be  developed  in  the  market. 

Of  course  we  must  continue  such  pro- 
grams as  those  making  part  of  our  over- 
abundant suppUee  of  food  available  to  other 
countries  in  the  operation  of  our  foreign 
economic  aesistanoe  program,  and  the  pro- 
grams of  reeearoh  into  better  distribution 
and  utilisation  of  food  and  more  extensive 
industrial  uses  of  farm  commodltlee. 

Thoee  are  perhaps  the  most  discusssd  ap- 
proaches. There  are  many  other  sugges- 
tions for  the  direction  a  farm  program 
should  take. 

Now,  what  do  we  do?    Where  do  we  go? 

Spedflcally,  you  have  asked  me:  What  l8 
the  Oovernment's  responsibility  in  agricul- 
ture?  Zt  U  this: 

Ths  nature  and  the  structure  of  agrieul- 
ture  are  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  the  peo- 
plt.  I  eay  to  you  that  this  exploding 
technology  on  the  farm  is  creating  a  dis- 
astrous economic  situation  for  agriculture. 
Our  Oovernment  research  and  educational 
programs,  mixed  with  the  intelligence  and 
labor  of  our  farmers,  have  given  us  the  most 
efllolent  agriculture  in  the  world.  They  are 
giving  consumers  the  eheapeet  food— in  re- 
lation to  wagee— on  record.  Oovernment 
eannot  now  stand  idly  by.  wringing  its 
hands,  crying  all  old  programs  have  failed 
and  all  new  programs  are  doomed  to  failure. 
Oovernment  cannot  say  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  avert  the  impending  economic 
mieery  of  the  farmer  reeultlng  from  this 
rapid  rate  of  technological  advance  in  re- 
lation to  available  market  outlets.  The 
Government  has  a  moral,  an  ethical,  an  in- 
herent, a  constitutional  obligation  to  create 
public  polloiee  that  will  open  to  the  opera- 
tors in  agriculture  the  opportimltles  of  due 
rewards  for  their  management  and  their 
labor  on  a  parity  with  the  workers  in  all 
other  undertakings  in  thU  free  enterpriss 
economy  and  in  this  democratic  society. 
The  eafety,  the  health,  the  aaplratlons  of 
aU  the  people— the  strength  of  our  Nation- 
demand  thta. 

Thle  is  my  creed.    Tt  Is  the  etarting  point. 

The  Oovernment  has  given  labor  the  min- 
imum wage  law  and  the  collective  bargain- 
ing law.  Zt  has  glvon  inltntry  the  corpo- 
rate structure,  the  tariff  and  the  many 
statutss  that  soften  the  perils  of  unregu- 
lated, unreetralned  competitive  enterprise. 
How,  then,  can  ths  modem,  highly  mtoha- 
alacd  farmer  surrlT*.  tvtr  scUing  in  a  frca 
market  and  buying  in  a  protected  marlMtf 
Where  can  there  be  doubt  of  the  Oovem- 
mcatl  obligation  to  agriculture? 
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X  pltdf*  eommoa  mum  with  tht  fArmtrt 
of  Amtrloa  to  th«  fulflllmant  of  this  obll- 
mtlon,  In  public  poUolM  furman  thunMlrM 
gb§U  dtvlM.  and  whleh  wlU  bo  fair  allko 
to  our  farm  paopl*  and  to  our  groat  oon* 
■umlnf  urban  population*. 


AddrtM  by  Hoa.  Jaati  C  Dt?b  of 
GoorgU  at  tht  Virfiala  Donocretic 
MtrtoiJickioi  Day  Diu«r»  Rkk- 
■Md»  March  7, 19S9 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnomu 

IN  TBS  HOUSK  OF  RKPRB8ENTATZVBS 

Monday.  March  9. 1959 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  CONGRBsszoNAL  RECORD,  I  prosent 
a  speech  delivered  by  RepresenUtlve 
Jamks  C.  Davis  of  Georgia  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Democratic  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
dinner  In  Richmond  on  March  7,  1959. 

Today  ovir  Oovemment  and  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  which  It  is  founded  are  under 
heavy  attack.  It  comes  In  a  form  which  was 
anticipated  by  one  of  your  greatest  fellow 
clUaens,  the  Father  of  our  Country,  General 
and  President  George  Washington.  In  his 
farewell  address  on  September  17.  1796,  he 
said: 

"If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  conetltn- 
tlonal  powers  be,  In  any  particular  wrong, 
let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment.  In  the 
way  in  which  the  Constitution  designates — 
but  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this,  in  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
Instniment  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed." 

The  threat  to  our  Constitution  comes 
from  activities  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  The  trend  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
presently  constituted,  has  been  to  flaunt 
the  law  and  the  Constitution;  to  regard  the 
whole  body  of  the  law  as  an  uncharted  sea; 
to  arrogate  unto  themselves  complete  au- 
thority to  make  law  as  they  think  It  should 
be  made.  These  would-be  reformers  want 
to  write  the  law  to  conform  with  their  own 
perverted  Ideas  of  what  law  should  be  in- 
stead of  what  it  is.  They  want  to  read  Into 
the  Constitution  alleged  meanings  which  no 
lawyer  or  Judge  or  lasrman  ever  read  into 
that  document  In  the  history  of  the  country 
before. 

In  the  17-year  period  beginning  with  1920, 
that  Court  rendered  28  favorable  decisions 
to  defendants  who  were  either  Communists 
or  charged  with  subversive  activities.  This 
la  the  Court  which  struck  one  of  the  hardest 
blows  at  our  Constitution  in  the  school 
segregation  decision  of  May  17,  1864.  I  want 
to  talk  some  tonight  about  this  case,  where 
all  pretense  at  following  the  law  was 
dropped;  where  Its  decision  was  In  effect 
that  changing  times  and  conditions  required 
a  changed  interpretation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and,  they  said  we  therefore  change 
it.  The  [>eople  of  my  State,  and  I  believe 
the  people  of  your  State,  do  not  Intend  to 
see  our  constitutional  rights  struck  down 
by  Judicial  dictatorship.  We  shall  resist  it 
by  every  legal  means. 

I  have  not  come  tonight  to  talk  about 
what  cannot  be  done.  I  have  come  to  speak 
of  what  can  be  done— what  is  being  done — 
and  to  repeat  the  age-old  trulsnx  that  whero 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.    I  know  of  no 


bettar  phlloaophy  than  ths  motto  of  David 
Orookett:  "Bs  sura  you  ara  right,  and  than 
go  ahead."  I  am  oonvlnoed  that  when  right 
la  ohalltngtd  by  arrogant  authority,  a  bold 
daftnsf  of  that  right  will  rally  to  Its  oausa 
the  support  of  the  people.  I  wall  ramtmbar 
the  occasion  in  Georgia  whan  a  Prasldant 
of  the  United  SUtes  declared  himself  against 
the  reelection  of  our  senior  Senator  who 
had  refused  the  demand  of  that  Prasldant 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  In  ringing 
words,  the  Senator  said:  "Mr.  Prealdent,  I 
accept  the  ohallenie"  The  people  of 
Georgia  rallied  to  his  ilda  and  returned  him 
to  the  Senate  with  a  tremendous  majority. 

The  arrogant  brutality  of  Mr.  Elsenhower 
In  running  roughshod  over  the  oltlaens  of 
Little  Rook  with  his  paratroopers  so  crystal- 
iBSd  sentiment  in  Arkansas  that  they  did 
the  almoet  unheard  of  thing  to  re-elect  a 
Governor  of  the  State  for  a  third  term,  and 
to  defeat  an  eight-term  Member  of  the 
United  BUtea  Congress  with  a  wrlta-ln 
candidate.  For  the  first  time  in  the  State's 
history  the  gubernatorial  candidate  carried 
all  its  7S  counties. 

The  answer  to  the  threat  which  you  people 
face  In  Virginia,  and  which  my  people  in 
Georgia  face.  Is  first,  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  we  are  in  the  right;  second,  to  firmly 
resolve  that  we  will  support  and  defend  that 
right;  and  third,  to  organize  with  all  who 
believe  as  we  do  and  then  work  together 
with  all  the  energy  and  determination  we 
poesess  to  win  the  battle. 

The  most  effective  method,  I  think,  of 
protecting  ourselves  against  the  fraudulent 
destruction  of  our  constitutional  rights  is  for 
the  great  mass  of  American  people  who  be- 
lieve in  constitutional  government  to  organ- 
ize for  the  purpoee  of  preserving  it,  to  alert 
and  convince  our  people  of  the  need  for 
active,  continuous,  cooperative  effort  to  stop 
this  encroachment  upon  our  liberties.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  that  we  all  realise 
this  need  for  organized,  xinendlng.  coopera- 
tive effort,  and  that  we  make  It  our  number 
one  goal  and  objective  until  we  have  brought 
a  stop  to  this  Federal  encrofu:hment  upon 
our  States'  rights  and  local  control  of  our 
own  affairs. 

I  can  tell  irou,  and  I  do  tell  jrou,  that  our 
people  in  Georgia  have  resolved  that  we  will 
never  surrender  the  control  of  our  schools  to 
a  Judicial  dictatorship  operating  in  Wash- 
ington. When  the  fraudulent  and  outra- 
geous school  desegregation  decision  waa 
foisted  upon  us  in  1954,  Georgia's  people 
said — there  will  be  no  Integration  in  Georgia 
schools.  To  this  day  there  has  not  been  the 
first  instance  of  integration  in  Georgia 
schools.  The  determination  to  resist  is  as 
strong  in  the  hearts  of  Georgians  today  as  it 
was  when  they  resisted  the  carpetbaggers  of 
the  Reconstruction  Era,  and  again  when  they 
declared  their  determination  to  resist 
modern  carpetbaggers  and  modem  recon- 
struction in  1054. 

Tou  Virginians  do  not  have  to  look  to 
Georgia,  however,  or  to  Arkansas,  to  point 
you  the  way.  Within  the  borders  of  your 
own  State,  the  determined  people  of  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  have  shown  you  and  the  country 
one  solution  to  the  problem.  The  Commu- 
nists, the  NAACP  with  its  multitude  of  Red 
front  officers  and  members,  that  queer  ag- 
gregation known  as  the  ADA.  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  local  quislings  and  traitors, 
have  all  been  loudly  proclaiming  that  Front 
Royal  children  must  go  to  Integrated  schools. 
But  the  good  people  of  that  community  are 
going  right  along  day  by  day  operating  their 
own  schools  in  the  way  they  have  choeen  to 
do.  It  Is  to  their  everlasting  credit  that, 
when  the  day  came  upon  which  the  Judicial 
dictatorship  said  Negro  children  would  mix 
and  mingle  with  white  children  in  their 
high  school,  not  one  white  child  entered  the 
schoolhouse  door.  The  pickaninnies  found 
themselves  still  as  far  from  association  with 
the  whites  as  they  were  before  the  Supreme 


Court  undertook  to  amend  the  Ooastltuttoa 
in  1964. 

The  Front  Royal  people  have  simply  ae- 
oaptad  a  fact  which  we  all  will  raallaa  whan 
wa  look  It  In  the  face.  It  U  thU:  that  la 
the  long  run,  whether  public  or  private,  the 
coat  of  operating  schools  U  going  to  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  white  people  of  the  country. 

If  the  worst  comes  to  worst,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  closed,  whlu  people  will  ad- 
Just  thamtelves  to  the  situation  and  educate 
their  children  in  prlvste  schools,  and  bear 
the  cost  of  operating  them.  There  may  be 
some  Negro  private  schools  set  up.  I  am 
oonfldsnt  that  good  white  people  will  help 
the  Negroes  whose  aim  Is  an  education  for 
their  children  and  not  social  equality.  I  am 
confident  also  that  Negroes  of  the  NAACP 
persuasion,  whose  aim  is  not  education,  but 
loolal  equality,  will  have  to  go  someplace 
Ilka  PhUadalphla,  Chicago.  New  York  City, 
or  Washington.  And  when  they  get  there, 
they  will  stUl  find  that  the  same  feelings  of 
race  pride  exist,  that  white  people  will  move 
out  rather  than  accept  race  mixing,  and  that 
they  have  been  following  a  will -o-tha- wisp 
and  have  been  led  astray  by  the  false  doc- 
trine first  expounded  by  the  Communist 
Party  when  It  proclaimed  lU  platform  at  Ito 
national  convention  on  May  30.  1998. 

Tou  will  recall  that  Just  •  days  after 
the  Supreme  Court's  constltutlotud  amend- 
ment on  May  17.  1964.  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia School  Board  ordered  the  echools  to  be 
opened  the  following  September  as  inte- 
grated schools.  President  Elsenhower,  eager 
to  pander  to  those  he  thought  eontroUad  the 
Negro  bloc  vote,  announced  that  Washing- 
ton Integrated  schools  would  be  a  nxKiel  for 
the  NaUon,  a  showcase  for  the  country.  The 
echools  were  integrated  ae  ordered.  But 
that  which  was  advertised  to  be  a  model 
for  the  Nation  to  follow  when  and  If  It 
knuckled  under  to  the  Judicial  dictators 
turned  out  to  be  a  monumental  failure,  a 
horrible  nightmare. 

Appalled  by  the  tragic  possibilities  which 
they  knew  awaited  their  boys  and  girls  under 
this  rotten  social  experiment,  white  fathers 
and  mothers  of  school -age  children  began 
a  mass  exodus  out  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. They  began  to  flee  Into  the  white  sub- 
urbs in  1053  when  the  leftwing  sociologi- 
cal Supreme  Court  turned  the  Negroes  into 
the  Washington  restaurants  and  hotels  In 
the  Thompson  Restaurant  case.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  was  clear.  The  echool 
cases  were  pending,  and  the  first  year  20,000 
white  people  moved  out.  The  next  year  the 
mass  exodus  Increased  to  33.000;  the  follow- 
ing year  the  outmlgratlon  had  swelled  to 
49,000.  In  1967,  only  6.000  fled  but  by 
July  1. 1968,  another  22,000  moved  out.  mak- 
ing a  total  loss  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  123.000  white  residents  In  6-year  period 
following  the  Supreme  Court-Elsenhower 
forced  integration  program  in  Washington. 
In  the  same  6-year  period,  while  Wash- 
ington's white  population  waa  decreasing 
133,000,  Its  Negro  jwpulaUon  was  Increasing 
by  98,000.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Colvimbla  finally  got  around 
to  the  point  of  facing  facts,  and  on  Monday 
of  this  week  they  Issued  a  statement 
acknowledging  that  63  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  Negroes. 
Washington  Is  rapidly  becoming  s  second 
Harlem. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  this 
sociological  experiment  was  a  miserable 
failure. 

One  of  the  Immediate  and  obvious  results 
of  mixing  the  schools  In  Washington  was 
that  white  children  were  held  back  In  the 
schools  because  the  Negro  children  showed 
they  could  not  keep  the  educational  pace.  As 
early  as  June  10,  1955.  the  U.S.  News  ft  World 
Report  announced  that  white  people  were 
moving  out  of  Washington  to  nearby  Virginia 
in  great  ntmibers:  the  exodus  of  white  people 
from  Washington  had  resulted  in  a  pubUo 
school  system  In  June  1966,  of  61  percent 
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Nsgro  pupUs  and  19  percent  wilts.  The  same 
magaalns,  6  months  later  on  November  86, 
1968.  rsiMrted  that  Magroas  were  pouring  into 
Washington  and  whits  famlliaa  leaving  in 
droves,  with  the  result  that  at  that  time  84 
p:rcant  of  ths  studsnts  vsre  Megroes  and  only 
88  psrcsnt  whits. 

In  1966.  8  ysazs  after  the  schools  were 
mixed,  the  Houss  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mlttas  sat  up  a  aubcommlttaa  and  ohargad 
it  with  the  duty  of  Investigating  the  Olstrlot 
of  Columbia  integrated  public  school  systsm. 
I  was  chairman  of  that  suboommlttae.  The 
tragic  facta  of  the  school  situation  had  bean 
concealed  behind  an  Iron  curtain  in  Wash- 
ington. Ths  radical  NAACP  and  other  si>on« 
■ors  of  inUgrstsd  schools,  including  ths  no- 
toriously radical  newspaper,  the  Washington 
Post,  wanted  daspsrataly  to  keep  the  facts 
eonoealed.  They  made  frantic  efforts  to  pre- 
vent our  subcommittee  from  functioning. 
The  NAACP  aant  telegrams  of  protest  to  ths 
President,  to  the  Domocratlc  candidate  for 
President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  floor  leaders  in 
the  Houss,  to  each  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla  Committee  and  others. 
The  NAACP  held  protest  meetings  in  Negro 
churches  in  Washington.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  desperate  and  frantic  eflTcrts  made  to 
prevent  a  duly  constituted  committee  of 
Congress  from  performing  its  function. 

Ws  let  nothing  stop  us,  however,  and 
when  the  facts  were  uncovered,  it  was  easy 
to  see  why  proponents  of  mixed  schools 
wanted  to  keep  the  facts  secret.  We  brought 
before  us  witnesses  best  qualified  to  give  the 
facts. 

Our  wltneesee  consisted  solely  of  members 
of  the  school  board,  officials  such  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  system,  assist- 
ant superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers. 
We  had  white  witnesses  and  Negro  witnesses. 
We  had  witnesses  In  favor  of  Integration  and 
witnesses  opposed  to  Integration.  The  testi- 
mony showed  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
mentality,  the  Negro  pupils  were  not  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  white  children  in  the 
schools.  That  resulted  in  lowering  the  edu- 
cation standards. 

We  learned  from  accurate  comparisons 
based  upon  recognized  achievement  tests, 
known  as  the  Iowa  Achievement  Test.  Stan- 
dard Achievement  Test,  and  IQ  tests,  that 
there  was  a  very  wide  difference  In 
scholastic  achievement  and  mental  ability 
between  white  and  Negro  pupils.  To  Illus- 
trate, we  found  that  In  Cardozo  school,  with 
6  white  and  1,094  colored  pupils,  there 
were  612  pupils  in  the  tenth  grade;  230  of 
that  513  were  able  to  read  onlj'  from  fourth 
grade  to  seventh  grade  level;  more  than  300 
were  able  to  work  arlthemetlc  only  at  sev- 
enth grade  level  or  below;  and  ::83  of  the  612. 
Which  is  55  percent,  were  classified  as  being 
in  a  category  which  would  ne^-er  be  able  to 
achieve  beyond  the  sixth  grade  level. 

One  teacher  In  Roosevelt  High  School, 
with  a  class  about  75  percent  colored,  said 
she  had  more  failures  In  I  year  of  Integrated 
teaching  than  she  had  in  10  ynars  of  teach- 
ing In  a  segregated  school. 

The  assistant  superintendent  In  charge  of 
all  high  schools  testified  that  in  4  high 
schools,  with  a  total  of  8  white  students  and 
6,011  colored  students,  these  4  colored  high 
schools  tested  under  the  Iowa  Achievement 
Test  rated  or  scored  in  the  lonest  6  percent 
of  schools  taking  this  test  across  the  entire 
Nation. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  give  you  the 
detailed  results  of  these  achievement  and  IQ 
tests.  They  are  set  forth  in  detail  In  the 
committee  report,  and  It  will  bo  my  pleasure 
to  send  a  copy  of  that  report  t3  anyone  fur- 
nishing me  his  name  and  address. 

Testimony  of  many  of  the  teiu:hers  showed 
that  the  Negro  pupils,  because  of  low 
achievement  and  mental  ability,  required  so 
much  time  and  attention  that  the  whits 
pupils  had  to  be  neglected,  and  failed  to  re- 


eslve  the  time  and  attention  they  would 
have  had  otherwise. 

I  have  given  you  Just  a  few  examples  of 
testimony  oonosrnlng  scholsstlo  aohleva- 
mant  and  mental  ablUty  of  Negro  pupils  la 
the  WashlnfftOB  schools.  This  UsUmony  is 
typical  of  ths  bulk  of  tsstlmony  ws  took  for 
9  days  from  school  oOeials,  principals,  and 
teachers. 

Such  conditions,  of  oourse,  retard  able 
pupils.  They  have  a  disastrous  affect  upon 
ohlldrsn  from  an  educational  stsndpolnt. 
Tet.  there  Is  far  mors  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter than  Just  the  educational  problem. 
There  Is  a  human  side  and  a  moral  side. 
This  msans  svsn  more  in  shaping  and  in- 
fluencing the  lives,  ths  character,  and  the 
future  of  our  children,  whleh  furnishes  ad- 
ditional and  imperative  reasons  for  our  in- 
sisting upon  segregation  in  schools. 

Among  other  objections  to  this  doss  asso- 
ciation with  Negro  children  ars  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  health,  the  Negroes'  high 
orlms  rau  and  dlsraapsct  for  law.  ths  lower 
montaUty  level,  and  ths  high  rata  of  Ulegltl- 
macy  among  Negroea.  It  la  well  known  that 
the  crime  rate  among  Negroes  far  exceeds 
that  of  whltea.  Washington.  O.C.  Is  noted 
lor  the  great  nvmnber  of  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted within  Its  limits.  Its  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  more  than  twice  the  number  com- 
mitted in  Boston,  a  city  of  comparable  slxe; 
more  than  twice  of  those  committed  in  Mil- 
waukee; and,  nearly  twice  those  in  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Negroes  are  responsible  for  this  high  crlms 
rate.  Over  the  years,  they  have  averaged 
committing  82  percent  of  the  major  crimes 
in  Washington,  and  during  some  periods  the 
percentage  has  gone  as  high  as  E8  percent. 
The  current  rate  of  Negro  illegitimacy  In 
Wachlxigton  is  that  more  than  one  out  of 
four  births  is  illegitimate:  Negroes  constitute 
87.1  percent  of  the  names  on  the  relief  rolls, 
and  the  current  reports  of  venereal  disease 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  show  that,  of 
total  cases  reported  during  the  past  year,  220 
were  white  and  0,126  were  colored. 

These  are  repulsive  statistics,  but  they 
show  some  of  the  Impelling  reasons  for  segre- 
gated schools.  They  show  what  an  unspeak- 
able tragedy  it  Is  for  white  children  to  have 
Integration  forced  upon  them. 

We  asked  about  personal  relations  between 
white  and  colored  pupils,  both  as  to  pupils 
of  the  same  sex  and  pupils  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

Practically  without  exception,  the  testi- 
mony was  that  dances,  playc.  senior  proms, 
picnics,  and  similar  social  functions  were 
discontinued  when  the  schools  were  inte- 
grated. 

At  Roosevelt  High  School,  where  white  and 
colored  were  about  equally  divided,  it  was 
necessary  to  discontinue  girl  cheer  leaders 
and  uae  only  male  cheer  leaders  because  of 
remarks  and  incidents  which  occurred  at  the 
basketball  games. 

The  testimony  wss  that  Negro  girls  were 
antagonistic  to  white  girls,  and  did  such 
things  as  stepping  on  their  heels  in  the  halls, 
sticking  pins  in  them;  a  N3gro  girl  would 
stand  in  the  aisle  and  dare  a  white  girl  to 
pass  her.  A  group  of  Negro  girls  attacked  a 
white  girl  on  the  way  home  from  school  and 
Inflicted  perEonal  injury  ujmu  her. 

They  testified  that  similar  personal  an- 
tagonism >*i»t^  between  Negro  boys  and 
white  boys.  At  McKlnley  High  School  a 
group  of  Negro  boys  attacked  two  white  boys 
who  had  been  circulating  a  petition  op- 
posing an  Integrated  prom.  They  beat  them 
horribly  and  left  one  of  the  boys  uncon- 
scious on  the  sidewalk.  FVsurteen  stitches 
were  reqiilred  to  sew  the  wounds  Inflicted 
Inside  this  boy's  mouth.  His  father  t»-ought 
him  to  the  Capitol  so  that  I  could  see  the 
seriovu  injuries  he  received. 

There  were  numerous  fights,  beatings, 
stabblngs.  etc.  The  principal  of  McFar- 
land  Junior  High  School  testified  that,  al- 


though It  was  nsvsr  nscaasary  to  call  for 
poiioe  assistance  when  opsratlng  ssgregated 
schools.  In  the  last  school  year  in  his  inte- 
grated school,  he  had  to  call  for  police  as* 
sutanca  approximately  80  tlmea  to  prevent 
flghu  and  keep  order. 

Many  of  ths  witnesses  tshtlfiad  ss  to  ob- 
scene remarks,  obtoena  lltsratura,  indaosnt 
proposals,  indecent  handling,  and  indeoant 
approaches  of  Negro  boys  to  white  girls. 

Ths  principal  of  Roossvslt  High  School 
testified  that  shs  had  two  eases  of  Negro 
boys  approaching  white  girls  in  her  school 
the  same  week  shs  was  testifying  as  a  wit- 
ness. Shs  said  aha  had  this  troubls  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  year  before  that, 
which  was  the  entire  period  of  integrated 
schools  at  the  time  of  her  testimony. 

The  former  principal  of  Eastern  High 
School  swore  that  he  retired  the  preceding 
year  bteause  of  ill  health  brought  on  by  con- 
ditions resulting  from  mtegratlng  ths 
schools.  Hs  testified  that  it  was  necessary 
to  require  that  all  teachers  leave  their  desks 
when  the  bell  rang  to  keep  order  In  the 
corrldora.  Ha  aald  he  heard  colored  girls 
at  times  use  language  that  was  far  worse 
than  any  ha  had  ever  heard,  even  m  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Hs  said  that  fighting,  Including  several 
knifings,  went  on  eontinuoiuly — that  such 
Incidents  became  more  or  less  commonplace 
following  integration:  that  there  were  more 
thefts  in  his  echool  in  2  years  of  integra- 
tion than  he  had  known  in  all  his  30-odd 
years  of  experience  before;  that  there  were 
many  sex  problems  following  Integration; 
that  colored  boys  wrote  notes  to  white  girls 
giving  their  telephone  numbers  and  asking 
for  the  girls'  telephone  numbers;  that  colored 
boys  touched  white  girls  in  a  suggestive  man- 
ner when  passing  them  In  the  halls  and  mads 
obscene  renuu-ks  about  them. 

He  stated  that  one  white  girl  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  (a  colored  students  after 
leaving  school  one  afternoon;  that  a  colored 
boy  put  a  knife  to  her  back,  forced  her  down 
an  alley  and  against  a  wall,  and  while  they 
were  debating  making  her  take  her  clothes 
off,  she  broke  away  and  ran  home.  The 
principal  stated  that  a  dozen  or  more  colored 
girl  students  became  pregnant  at  his  school 
during  his  last  school  year. 

The  principal  of  Jefferson  Junior  High 
School  testified  to  27  pregnancies  in  his 
school  during  the  preceding  year,  2  white  and 
25  colored. 

The  number  of  pregnancies  among  the 
colored  girl  pupils  has  created  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  high  schools  and  the  Junior  high 
schools. 

The  official  report  of  the  doctor  at  South- 
west Health  Center  Clinic  in  Washington  of 
illegitimate  pregnancies  during  the  1056-57 
school  year  in  the  Jimior  high  schools  of  ths 
city  of  Washington  is  a  shocking  thing. 
Among  other  things  that  report  stated  that 
there  was  a  rise  of  over  1.000  percent  in  the 
number  of  Junior  high  school  pregnancies  in 
comparison  with  1048-40  school  year  figures. 
The  report  further  states:  "In  the  early 
part  of  the  1956-67  school  year  one  school  in 
Southwest  reported  over  half  at  the  240 
children  enrolled  were  illegitimate."  The  re- 
port and  exhibits  attached  to  it  tell  a  story 
of  almoet  unbelievable  and  shocking  condi- 
tions of  health,  illegitimacy,  venereal  disease, 
and  afsembly-line  production  of  illegitimate 
children  who  promptly  go  on  the  relief  rolls 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

These  reports  are  made  annually,  and  the 
last  one  available  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
the  report  made  available  to  the  school  in- 
vestigating committee  in   1068. 

Mr.  Howard  West  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Public  Health  stated 
that  in  the  year  preceding  the  tchool  invea- 
tlgation  there  were  006  Uleglfmate  babies 
born  to  girls  of  school  age  In  Washington;' 
further  that  it  was  a  close  estimate  to  saj 
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tbmt  on*  out  of  every  four  colored  achool^ 
children  In  the  DUtrlet  of  Columbia  publlo 
sehoolB  WM  an  lUeerltlmate  child.  He  fur- 
there  stated  from  the  recorde  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Health  that  In 
the  year  In  question  the  total  numb«-  of 
eases  of  venereal  disease  reported  to  the 
Department  by  persons  of  school  age  was 
854.  To  bring  the  figures  down  to  date, 
the  records  of  that  Department  for  1957 
■how  tbat  of  Negro  birth  more  than  one 
out  of  four  was  Illegitimate. 

For  a  long  time  the  NAACP  veiled  their 
alms  with  the  pretext  that  they  wanted  In- 
tegrated schools  for  purposes  of  better  edu- 
cation. They  have  now  become  so  bold  as 
to  cast  that  pretext  asldu  and  boldly  state 
that  their  objective  is  complete  social 
•quality.  One  of  the  Negroes  who  claims 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  NAACP  stated 
In  a  magazine  article  as  long  ago  as  1962, 
that  the  aim  of  the  Negro  Is  intermarriage 
with  white  people.  It  Is  a  blind  person 
Indeed  who  is  not  now  aware  of  that 
purpose. 

School  conditions  In  Washington  for  white 
children  and  white  parents  are  pathetic 
today.  They  are  worse  than  In  1954  and  1966. 
Some  10  days  ago  I  heard  a  rumor  that  a 
Negro  teacher  In  one  of  the  Washington  ele- 
mentary schools  had  staged  a  play  In  the 
school  in  which  two  of  the  characters  were 
husband  and  wife.  The  Negro  teacher  cast 
a  little  white  girl  In  the  role  of  the  wife 
and  a  Negro  boy  In  the  role  of  the  husband. 
X  Investigated  the  rumor  and  found  It  to  be 
true.  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  foiurth  grade 
reading  book  which  contained  the  play. 
This  Is  It. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  worried  father  told  me 
that  a  Negro  boy  tried  to  kiss  his  daughter; 
that  she  was  able  to  fight  him  off,  but  he  did 
succeed  In  kissing  her  girl  companion. 

One  parent  of  a  daughter  in  one  of  the 
Washington  schools  brought  me  this  valen- 
tine from  a  Negro  boy  to  his  daughter,  and 
this  valentine  from  another  Negro  boy  to 
another  white  girl  in  the  same  school. 

It  is  distasteful  to  speak  of  such  repulsive 
bappeolngs,  but  you  should  know  that  If 
you  permit  this  Integration  program  to  get  a 
foothold  In  your  State,  you  are  opening  your 
doors  to  a  revolting  systematic,  progressive, 
disgusting  campaign  of  race  amalgamation. 

By  1957  the  mass  exodus  of  white  children 
out  of  Washington  schools  had  become  so 
great,  the  promoters  of  forced  integration 
saw  the  need  for  desperate  measures  to  !<tem 
the  tide.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  then  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
■chool  system,  permitted  a  pamphlet  to  be 
Issued  in  his  name  by  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
Zieague.  It  was  entitled  "Miracle  of  Social 
Adjustment:  Desegregation  In  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C  Schools,  by  Carl  F.  Hansen."  It 
consisted  of  70  pages  of  drivel  and  slanted 
propaganda  in  a  labored  effort  to  present  the 
miserable  District  of  Columbia  Integrated 
public  school  system  as  a  system  where 
everyone  was  happy  and  Integration  a  huge 
•uoceflB. 

When  we  had  our  school  investigation  in 
1959.  It  was  obvious  then  to  anyone  with  a 
thimbleful  of  brains  that  the  parents  of  white 
children  would  move  out  of  Washington  as 
•oon  as  they  were  able  to,  and  that  public 
•ehools  would  soon  be  segregated  again  be- 
cause the  pupUa  would  all  be  Negroes.  I  so 
stated  nt  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

On  Thiirsday  of  this  week,  the  same  Carl 
r.  Hansen,  the  alleged  author  of  "Miracle 
at  Social  Adjustment."  said  In  a  speech  In  4 
Nashville,  Tenn..  that  the  Washington  school 
system,  pressured  by  powerful  social  and 
economic  forces,  Is  drifting  back  to  a  form 
of  segregation. 

He  is  quoted  as  saying  among  other  things 
that  "83  percent  of  the  elementary  schools 
are  predominantly  white  or  Negro,  indicating 
clearly  that  If  a  numerical  balance  in  enroll- 


ments does  ocour,  it  does  not  remain  for 

long." 

Even  the  notoriously  radical  newspaper, 
the  Washington  Poet,  one  of  the  most  seal- 
ous  and  fanatical  promoters  of  integration  in 
all  phases  of  life  in  Washington  has  been 
forced  to  acknowledge,  although  most  re- 
luctantly, that  the  result  Is  being  attained 
which  sensible  people  saw  and  tried  to  pre- 
vent, namely,  that  integrated  Washington 
is  slipping  Into  the  gutter.  On  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  that  pink  newspaper,  in  a  long 
editorial  headed  "New  Form  of  Segregation," 
made  this  statement: 

"The  present  problem  arises  because  the 
District  proper  Is  moving  very  rapidly  to- 
ward becoming  largely  a  Negro  city.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  sort  of  Imbalance  is  good 
for  either  the  white  or  the  colored  race.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  good  for  the  National  Capital 
or  for  the  District  as  n  civic  community." 

Further  along  In  the  editorial,  they  say: 

"Fortunately,  there  are  many  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  curb  the  trend  toward  an 
all-Negro  District  and  an  all- white  suburbs." 

They  then  suggest  that  the  suburban  com- 
munities share  the  blessings  of  Integration 
by  building  a  lot  of  Nogro  houses  for  Wash- 
ington Negroes  to  move  Into,  and  to  provide 
mass  transportation  to  carry  them  to  and 
fro. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  also  true,  that  the 
Integratlonlsts'  chickens  arn  coming  home 
to  rooet  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  radical 
zealots  who  disregarded  all  warnings,  and 
who  resisted  all  efforts  to  prevent  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  integration,  which 
they  now  recognize  with  wails  of  anguish, 
and  for  which  they  seek  to  blame  everyone 
else  but  themselves. 

I  warn  you  tonight  that  we  must  not 
accept  this  Integrated  school  plan.  We  mtut 
defeat  this  fraudulent,  strong-arm  attempt 
to  cram  this  Integrated  school  plan  down 
o\ir  throats.  Unless  we  reject  this  school  de- 
cision in  toto,  as  certain  as  night  follows 
the  day,  this  sociological  Supreme  Court  is 
going  to  hand  down  another  decision  hold- 
ing that  our  marriage  laws  violate  the  14th 
amendment.  That  decision  will  be  the  final 
step  to  mongrellse  this  country.  The 
groundwork  has  already  been  laid  for  that 
decision,  and  it  was  laid  in  Virginia.  Your 
State  law  prohibits  Interracial  marriages. 
This  was  the  case  I  believe  in  28  of  the 
States  in  this  Union  until  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  March  3,  when  the  State  of  Idaho  re- 
pealed Its  law  banning  Interracial  marriages 
in  that  SUte.  In  the  Virginia  case  of  Nairn 
V.  Nairn.  87  S.E.  M.  749,  350  U.S.  891,  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court,  pxuvuant  to  Vir- 
ginia law,  declared  invalid  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  Chinese  seaman  and  a  white  woman 
and  annulled  the  marriage.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  ap- 
pellant asked  that  Virginia's  marriage  law 
be  declared  unconstitutional  in  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
would  hesitate  a  moment  to  strike  down  the 
marriage  laws  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
States  now,  if  these  sociological  experts  felt 
that  public  opinion  would  accept  such  a 
shocking  decision  now.  They  know  that 
public  opinion  will  not  accept  It  now.  but 
they  saw  in  this  case  an  opportunity  to  kick 
the  question  back  and  forth  for  a  while  be- 
tween WajBhington  and  Richmond,  to  give 
the  Communist  Dally  Worker,  the  so-called 
liberal  press,  the  NAACP,  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  and  other  integratlonlsts  and 
mongrelizers  some  time  In  which  to  condition 
the  public  mind  for  a  Judicial  decision  strik- 
ing down  the  last  legal  barrier  which  stands 
in  the  path  of  mongreliaatlon.  The  Federal 
Sufnvme  Court  entered  an  order  vacating 
the  State  court  Judgment  of  annxilment,  and 
sent  the  case  back  to  the  State  coTirt  for 
further  action,  saying  that  it  wanted  ad- 


ditional evidence  as  to  whether  Vlrglnlat 
court  liad  Jurisdiction  In  the  case. 

In  rejecting  this  further  attempt  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  to  meddle  in  affairs 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  State,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Virginia  Joined  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  in  refusing  the  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Federal  tribunal  to  remard  cases 
to  State  courts  for  further  action  where  no 
ground  for  reversal  was  shown  in  the  record. 
The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  on  January  18, 
1956,  notified  the  Federal  Supreme  Coiirt  that 
it  refused  to  take  further  action  and  closed 
the  case. 

But  you  may  be  sure  that  If  the  school 
integration  question  Is  finally  settled  against 
us,  there  will  quickly  come  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  declaring  our  marriage  laws  Invalid. 

There  are  some  faint-hearted  souls  among 
us  who  say  "Let's  accept  token  integration. 
Let's  keep  our  schools  by  admitting  a  few 
Negro  children  to  white  schools." 

Do  not  be  liilled  into  a  sense  of  security 
by  any  statement  we  can  have  token  inte- 
gration and  continue  with  segregated  pub- 
lic schools.  There  will  be  no  such  thing 
as  token  integration.  Token  integration 
will  not  be  approved  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt. 
It  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  NAACP.  If 
you  have  any  doubts  on  that  score,  settle 
them  quickly.  You  are  familiar  with  tha 
fact  that  North  Carolina  2  years  ago  inaug- 
urated a  token  Integration  plan  by  admit- 
ting 11  Negro  children  to  white  schools  in 
Charlotte,  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem. 

On  February  11  the  Associated  Press  sent 
out  a  story  headed  "NAACP  Trained  Guns 
on  Token  Integration."  It  began  with  this 
paragraph : 

"Negroes  launched  new  attacks  on  North 
Carolina  school  laws  Tuesday,  filing  inte- 
gration suits  in  Federal  courts  at  Charlotte 
and  Greensboro,  and  promising  more  suits." 

The  news  story  further  states : 

"The  presence  of  Thurgood  liarthall, 
NAACP  general  counsel  in  both  suits,  hints 
that  North  Carolina— despite  Its  token  inte- 
gration— may  be  the  NAACP's  next  school 
segregation  battleground." 

The  lengthy  article  concludes  with  this 
statement : 

"The  suits  assert  that  the  North  Carolina 
Pupil  Assignment  Act,  is  designed  to  impeds^ 
rather  than  carry  out  Supreme  Court  inte- 
gration edicts  and  therefor*  is  unconstitu- 
tional." 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  of  February 
17.  1959.  carried  a  news  Item  headed  "Lim- 
ited Integration  Held  Mistaken  Motion." 
It  reported  a  speech  by  the  tecutlve  sec- 
retary of  the  NAACP  to  a  Nefo  audience 
of  more  than  2,000  in  Portsmouth.  Va.  Be 
urged  Negro  children  in  Virginia  to  apply 
for  transfer  to  white  schools  by  ths  hun- 
dreds.   The  news  item  stated: 

"He  called  on  them  to  proceed  under 
pupil  assignment  laws  not  by  twos  and 
threes,  but  by  hundreds.  The  laws  can  stop 
only  so  many.  tla»  they  will  be  declared 
unconstitutional;  so  the  more  who  apply, 
the  more  who  will  have  to  be  transferred." 

The  notoriously  radical  Washington  Post 
carried  a  stcny  on  February  28  headed 
"Wilkins  Scorns  Token  Integration."  Hie 
article  stated: 

"Roy  Wllkins,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  AdvancenMnt 
of  Colored  People,  declared  last  night  that 
the  admission  at  4,  or  12  or  30  Negro  stu- 
dents can  be  regarded  only  as  a  beginning 
of  school  desegregation  in  Virginia. 

"Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  at  All 
Soxils  Unitartan  Chxu-ch,  Wllkins  said  that 
it  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect  Negro  citizens 
to  accept  a  few  Negro  students  as  full  satis- 
faction at  the  Supreme  Court  ruling." 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  any  mis- 
taken notion  that  this  iMx>blem  will  be  set- 
tled by  token  Integration.  Make  no  mistake 
about   it;    we   will    either   have   segregated 
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schools  with  white  students  and  white  teach- 
ers, or  we  will  have  mixed  schools  with 
mixed  students  and  mixed  faculties.  It  is  a 
decision  which  cannot  be  dodged.  It  must 
be  made.  When  it  is  made,  it  must  l»e  car- 
ried out. 

Egypt  was  once  the  center  of  the  world. 
Its  pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  the  tombs  of  its 
monarchs  marked  the  grandeur  of  that  once 
great  nation  which  existed  until  their  peo- 
ple became  a  mongrel  race.  The  greatness 
of  Egypt  is  gone  forever. 

Egypt  will  never  again  ha\e  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  choice  which  we  have  in 
America  today.  Throughout  Virginia  today 
are  memorials  to  the  courage  snd  bravery  of 
American  patriots  who  struck  the  blow  which 
brought  freedom  to  the  land.  Almost  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  Is  historic  St.  John's 
Church  where  Patrick  Henry,  speaking  to 
men  who  were  smarting  under  tyranny  and 
oppression,  with  his  eloquence  fanned  the 
spark  of  resentment  smouldering  in  their 
breasts  into  revolution  against  the  strongest 
world  power  of  that  date.  In  Virginia  are 
Mount  Vernon,  Gunston  Hall,  Kenmore, 
Monticello,  Stratford,  Williamsburg,  and 
many  monuments  to  remind  us  of  the  archi- 
tects of  this  Republic  who,  down  to  this  day, 
have  given  us  as  great  a  degree  of  human 
liberty  as  mankind  has  ever  known. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Virginians  of  to- 
day will  make  no  decision  which  will  stamp 
them  as  being  unworthy  descendants  of  their 
forebears.  I  am  confident  that  we  of  this 
generation  will  no  more  accept  oppresEion  or 
dictatorship  than  they  did.  This  principle 
which  has  come  down  through  the  ages  rings 
as  loudly  In  our  ears  as  it  did  in  theirs,  that 
resistance  to  tyranny  Is  obedience  to  God. 

Let  me  say  to  you  again  that  the  fight  is 
ahead  of  us,  not  l>ehind  us. 


Address  by  Speaker  oi  tbc  Hoasc  Sam 
lUybwa  at  Donocratic  National  ^- 
tory  DnuMT,  February  28,  at  Sh«ratoa 
Park  Hotd,  Wasbiaftoa,  D.C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACRUSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 
Monday.  March  9. 19S9 

Mr.  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  ezten&ion  of  remarks.  I  include  an 
address  of  Democratic  accomplishments 
made  by  the  great  American  and  Mr. 
Democrat,  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Rateurn. 

The  Speaker's  address,  made  at  the 
Democratic  national  victory  dinner,  the 
evening  of  February  28,  1959,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  clearly  shows  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  the  "party  of  the  people." 

As  Speaker  Ratbttrn  well  said:  "It  was 
our  party  that  wrote  into  law  the  great 
reforms  of  the  20th  century,  beginning 
with  Woodrow  Wilson's  "new  freedom" 
and  going  forward  under  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal. 

"It  was  our  party  which  Euccessfully 
piloted  this  Nation  through  the  dark  dajrs 
of  the  depression  and  the  fateful 
struggle  of  World  War  II  and  its  after- 
math. 

"And  let  us  never  forget  that  It  was 
the  Democratic  Party,  under  Woodrow 
Wilson.    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt,    and 


Harry  8.  Truman,  which  moved  this 
great  Nation  from  isolation  to  the  loui- 
ership  of  the  free  world." 

There  is  no  Member  of  Congress  whose 
Views  carry  greater  weight  with  the  peo- 
ple thsm  those  of  Speaker  Ratburn. 

AooBxss  BT  Spxakzx  ov  trx  HoxrsK  Sak 
Ratbukk 

rm  mighty  happy  to  be  here  tonight. 

I'm  always  happy  to  break  bread  with 
Democrats  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  be- 
liefs— but  Democrats  with  a  single,  guiding 
purpose — the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

I  never  come  to  one  of  these  great  gather- 
ings without  a  feeling  of  htunillty  and  grati- 
tude for  your  friendship  and  your  support 
through  the  more  than  half  a  cent\iry  that 
I  have  labored  as  a  loyal  Democrat  and  an 
American  lawmaker. 

And  I  might  add  that  the  longer  I  serve 
under  the  Republicans,  the  prouder  I  am  to 
be  a  Democrat. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Democrat  for  many 
reasons. 

Let  me  list  a  few : 

First,  our  party  Is  a  party  with  a  heart. 

It  was  our  party — the  Democratic  Party— 
that  created  the  Ideal  of  humane  govern- 
ment on  this  continent  way  back  in  the  days 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

It  was  our  party  that  wrote  into  law  the 
great  reforms  of  the  20th  century,  begin- 
ning with  Woodrow  Wilson's  new  freedom 
and  going  forward  under  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Fair  Deal. 

It  was  our  party  which  successfully  piloted 
this  Nation  through  the  dark  days  of  the 
depression  and  the  fateful  struggle  of  World 
War  II  and  Its  aftermath. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  It  was  the 
Democratic  Party,  under  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, which  moved  this  great  Nation  from 
isolation  to  the  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

There  is  another  reason  I  am  proud  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

It  has  always  been — it  is  today — and  ft  will 
continue  to  be — the  party  of  responsibility. 
It  acts  and  works  responsibly  when  It  Is  In 
power,  and  when  it  Is  in  the  minority  it 
still  works  responsibly  for  the  good  of  the 
American  people. 

Regardless  of  party  advantage,  regardless 
of  who  is  in  the  White  House,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  puts  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  first.  We  do  not  dislike  the 
Republicans;  we  do  not  dislike  Republicans 
who  happen  to  be  President.  When  we 
think  they  are  acting  for  the  good  of  oiu: 
country,  we  help  them;  when  we  think  they 
are  wrong  or  unwise,  we  try  to  correct  them. 

The  Republicans  ootild  profit  by  otu-  ex- 
ample. 

Today,  under  a  Republican  President,  the 
Democratic  majorities  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  In  the  U.S.  Senate  are  still 
working  as  always  as  the  party  of  responsi- 
bility. 

We  are  charged  by  the  American  people 
with  a  heavy,  and  sometimes  we  feel  a  terri- 
ble, responsibility  for  their  safety  and  their 
welfare. 

We  gladly  accept  this  burden. 

We  are  ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
times. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  write  sane, 
financially  sound  legislation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  population  which 
has  a  rising  productivity,  requiring  more 
homes,  more  highways,  more  schools,  more 
factories,  and  more  food. 

We  have  taken,  and  we  will  continue  to 
take,  the  responsibility  for  biiilding  the 
framevrork  of  laws  under  which  we  develop 
the  atomic  age  and  the  space  age. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  ready  to  act  re- 
sponsibly to  help  our  young  families,  our 


veterans,  o\a  elder  citlBens,  and  our  poor 
to  have  decent  homes  that  they  can  afford. 
We  know  that  good  homes  make  good 
citizens. 

We  accept  the  task  of  saving  the  Inde- 
pendent farmer,  of  conserving  our  soil  and 
water  and  natural  resoiircee,  of  bringing  the 
blessings  of  electricity  and  good  roads  to 
those  who  till  the  soil  which  feeds  our 
Nation  and  many  underprivileged  peoples  in 
other  lands. 

We  accept  the  responsibility  to  help  the 
aged,  the  disabled,  the  sick,  and  the  imem- 
ployed. 

We  gladly  undertake  the  task  of  helping 
our  cities  to  clear  their  slums,  unsnarl  their 
traffic,  and  modernize  their  facilities. 

We  have  always  made  the  promotion  at 
trade  with  other  nations  a  cardinal  tenet 
of  ovu*  democratic  faith. 

And  let  all  the  world  know  this — ^both  in- 
side and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain — the  re- 
sponsible Democratic  Party  Is  going  to  give 
the  Republican  President  such  sinews  of  de- 
fense that,  if  wisely  used,  this  Nation  can- 
not be  driven  from  position  to  position  by 
any  power  on  earth,  however  strong.  Otu* 
military  posture  will  be  made  so  mighty  that 
troublemakers  everywhere  will  decide  that 
peace,  not  aggression.  Is  the  p>ath  of  wisdom. 

And  let  me  make  something  else  crystal 
clear. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  party  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility. The  air  Is  full  of  deliberate 
political  propaganda  about  reckless  spend- 
ing and  liberal  spendthrifts. 

Let's  look  at  the  record : 

In  the  Democratic  85th  Congress,  we  ap- 
propriated $5,600,000,000  less  than  the  Re- 
publican President  asked  us  for. 

And  In  the  Democratic  84th  Congress,  we 
appropriated  $2,300  million  less  than  the 
Republican  budget  requested. 

In  the  last  4  years  of  Democratic  Con- 
gresses, we  have  cut  $8  billion  out  of  the 
Republican  President's  budget. 

And  the  Washington  Post  on  February  0 
carried  a  news  Item  that  the  President's  di- 
rector of  the  budget  admitted  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that  President 
Elsenhower  actually  has  asked  Congress  for 
more  money  than  It  has  been  willing  to  give 
him. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  which  party  has  been  the 
party  of  financial  responsibility? 

As  iisual.  It  has  been — It  will  continue  to 
be — the  Democratic  Party. 

Now  let  me  say  this:  The  rate  of  progress 
which  we  make  In  meeting  all  the  Nation's 
problems  never  satisfies  everybody.  A  lot  of 
people  say  that  we  are  gc^ng  too  slow:  a 
lot  of  other  people  think  we  are  going  much 
too  fast. 

But  I  think  the  American  people  have 
proved,  by  their  vote  at  the  polls  In  three 
successive  elections,  that  they  like  the  rate 
of  forward  progress  which  the  Democratic 
Congress  has  been  making. 

After  only  2  years  of  a  Republican-con- 
trolled Congress — the  83d — the  American 
voters  in  1954  elected  the  Democratic  84th 
Congress. 

When  it  had  written  its  record  of  respon- 
sible, forward-looking  legislation  the  people 
voted  for  a  Democratic  85th  Congress  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  at  the  same  time 
selected  a  Republican  military  hero  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Two  more  years  we  worked  hard,  respon- 
sibly, effectively,  and  submitted  oxir  record 
of  legislation  to  the  people.  Last  November 
they  overwhelmingly  elected  the  Democratic 
86th  Congress. 

I  think  these  election  results  prove  that 
the  American  people  like  to  have  the  re- 
sponsible party — the  Democratic  Party — to 
make  their  laws,  and  they  like  the  rate  of 
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ftt  which  w«  have  been  moving  for- 

wiaC  to  meet  the  needs  ot  »  growing,  sound 
t^n<i  strong  America. 

At  the  polls  the  American  voters  have 
Toleed  their  entbTislastlc  approval  of  the 
Democratic  congressional  program  planned 
unit  put  through  by  the  splendid  House 
leaders — JoHif  McCormack.  of  Masaachu- 
aetts.  Casl  AiiSxaT.  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
great  committee  chairmen,  and  by  the  bril- 
liant leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texaa, 
MiKS  MoMaomcT,  of  Montana,  and  the  great 
committee  chairmen. 

You  know,  this  new  Republican  line  about 
reckless  spending  reminds  me  of  their  old 
propaganda  line  whlcn  haa  faUen  flat.  They 
went  up  and  down  the  land  In  1952  crying 
alarm  about  all  the  aoclallatlc  laws  enacted 
under  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal. 
Well,  they  have  been  In  the  White  House 
Xor  7  years  now  and.  my  friends,  they 
have  not  even  tried  to  repeal  a  single  one 
of  those  laws  that  they  made  such  a  com- 
motion about.  If  the  Democrats  were  so- 
cialistic for  putting  them  on  the  statute 
book» — then  tbe  Republicans  are  Just  as  so- 
cialistic for  leaving  them  there. 

Z  want  to  say  something  else. 

Ours  Is  the  only  national  party,  strong  and 
active  In  every  State,  embracing  people  of 
every  type  of  economic  and  political  interest. 
All  shades  of  opinion  and  belief  ore  repre- 
■ented  and  considered  In  our  party  councils. 

Being  responsible  men  and  women  dedi- 
cated to  our  Nation's  welfare,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  agree  on  everything,  but  we  do 
agree  on  the  basic  fundamentals  that  have 
been  the  tenets  of  the  Democratic  Party  from 
Its  earliest  days. 

Bo  I  have  no  patience  with  people  who 
claim  to  be  Democrats  who  say  they  want  to 
run  other  people  who  claim  to  be  Democrats 
out  of  the  party.  Let  us  differ;  let  us  debate; 
let  \u  struggle  to  have  our  views  prevail  In 
the  party's  councils. 

But  after  that  Is  done,  and  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  Democrats  is  freely  expressed,  we 
Will  do — we  must  do — as  we  have  always  done. 
We  will  be  good  soldiers,  and  we  will  live  up 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "democracy"  by 
accepting  the  will  of  the  majority. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  we 
can  work  together.  In  1952  and  again  In 
1956  after  full  discussion  and  arguments, 
the  Democratic  Party  under  wise  manage- 
ment was  able  to  write  a  platform  on  which 
all  good  Democrats  could  stand.  If  all  of  us 
•re  wise  enough  and  generous  enough,  we 
can  write  such  a  platform  In  1960,  and  I 
want  to  make  the  prediction  that  when  we 
do  this  and  when  the  86th  Democratic  Con- 
gress writes  Its  record  of  sane,  financially 
lound  legislation,  the  American  people  In 
I960  will  overwhelmingly  elect  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  Congress. 

The  responsibility  of  leadership  of  a  great 
Republic  is  a  fearful  thing  anytime.  Par- 
ticularly Is  It  an  awesome  task  today,  when. 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  more  forces  of  evil 
and  destruction  stalking  the  earth  than  at 
any  time  In  20  centuries. 

But  I  am  an  optimist;  If  I  were  not.  I 
could  not  have  carried  my  burdens  all  these 
years. 

I  want  to  close  on  this  note  of  faith: 

We  accept  the  responsibility  for  guiding 
this  great  land  and  its  friends  into  the 
wonderful  world  of  tomorrow. 

Inspired  by  the  memory  of  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  Harry  8.  Truman,  we  Democrats  gladly 
face  the  challenge  of  leading  a  prosperous. 
Btrong.  solvent  America — and  with  It  free 
raen  everywhere — Into  what  Woodrow  Wil- 
son foresaw  long  ago — "pastures  of  quietness 
and  peace  such  as  the  world  never  dreamed 
of  before." 

United  as  good  soldiers,  we  cannot  fall. 


PateBts-in-Fee-SinipIc   to  Ctrtala   Laads 
00  ladiaa  Regenratiou 


EXTENSION  OP  REItiARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9. 1959 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  directing  the 
Indian  Department  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  issue  patents  in  fee 
simple  to  certain  lands  on  various  Indian 
reservations  in  my  district,  most  of 
which  have  been  approved  and  should 
have  been  issued  years  ago,  but  because 
of  redtape,  continuous  delays,  and  lack 
of  decision,  have  never  been  issued. 

In  each  instance  there  was  an  ex- 
change of  lands  with  Indian  owners.  In 
each  instance  the  exchange  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Indian,  it  was  approved  by 
the  tribal  land  committee,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Indian  Department,  and 
in  most  instances  those  involved  in  the 
deals  expected  that  title  would  be  trans- 
ferred in  a  very  short  time.  However, 
yaars  have  gone  by.  in  many  instances  as 
many  as  10  years,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  and  probably  never  will  be  done, 
unless  and  until  the  Congress  takes 
action  to  direct  action. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  herein  explain 
briefly  the  transaction  involved  in  each 
of  the  land  exchan^ies  described  in  the 
bill  I  am  today  introducing. 

1.   XOSKBXn)    INDIAN    aXSUIVATION KAKI.   ADXIAIT 

In  the  first  case  I  am  asking  a  patent 
to  be  issued  to  Earl  Adrian  on  the  SE'A 
27  and  NWy4  34-40-31.  which  was  in  ex- 
change for  the  NWVi  32-40-28.  Appli- 
cation for  this  exchiinge  was  submitted 
In  September  1949.  The  tribal  commit- 
tee approved  the  exchange  November  9, 
1949.  Mr.  Adrian  conveyed  his  land 
with  improvements,  including  a  dwell- 
ing, shed,  chickenhouse.  and  so  forth, 
by  deed  in  trust  for  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  making  the  application.  September 
22.  1949.  The  two  tracts  were  ap- 
praised, each  being  appraised  at  $1,128. 
and  as  such  determined  to  be  of  equal 
value.  The  Billings  area  office  requested 
a  patent  to  be  issued  to  Earl  Adrian  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
Washington  on  August  8.  1950.  No  ap- 
parent reason  has  ever  been  given  why 
such  patent  was  not  then  issued,  how- 
ever, it  dragged  along  year  after  year. 
Mr.  Adrian  feeling  that  his  Government 
would  protect  him,  did  not  press  for 
patent  until  on  March  5.  1958.  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Tribal  Council  adopted  a  res- 
olution which  would  prohibit  all  pend- 
ing land  exchange  applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  cases  would  not  be 
so  serious  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  involved  than  Just  the  deal 
between  the  Indian  and  his  guardian, 
the  Indian  Department,  and  the  non- 
Indian  who  has  entered  into  this  ex- 
change. In  this  case,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  case,  the  Indian  Department  re- 
quired the  applicant  to  transfer  his  land 
by  warranty  deed  to  the  tribe,  or  to  the 


Federal  Government  in  tnxst  for  the  In- 
dividual, at  the  time  of  making  the  ap- 
plication for  transfer.  The  deed  was  re- 
corded which  took  the  land  off  the  tax 
list.  The  local  governmental  units  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  taxes  either  from 
the  originally  patented  land  nor  from 
the  tribal  or  allotted  land.  Local  gov- 
ernments have  lost  10  years  of  taxes  on 
this  and  practically  all  of  the  other  land 
exchanges  set  forth  in  this  bill.  Another 
thing,  in  most  instances  the  non-Indiui 
rancher  has  been  required  to  pay  lease 
on  the  Indian  land  he  has  been  using  all 
down  through  the  years,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  turned  his  land  over 
to  the  Indian  Department  without  con- 
sideration and  without  credit  for  the  use 
of  such  land. 

My  bill  simply  asks  that  the  Congress 
direct  patents  to  be  issued  on  this  and 
other  exchanges  in  order  to  straighten 
out  some  of  these  messes. 


a.  aoa^ 


axsnvATioir^ 


Xn>   INDIAN 

JOHN  murnr 

In  this  case  application  was  made  in 
1948.  wherein  Mr.  Femen  agreed  to  ex- 
change lands  with  the  tribe  on  the  basis 
of  two  acres  for  one  acre  he  was  receiv- 
ing of  tribal  land.  The  Rosebud  Land 
Committee  approved  the  exchange 
November  17, 1948.  Mr.  Femen  was  ad- 
vised by  the  superintendent  that  every- 
thing was  in  order  and  that  the  land  he 
was  receiving  was  his  and  that  title  soon 
would  be  in  his  name.  He  has  been 
using  this  land  for  the  past  10  years  and 
has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  putting 
improvements  on  it.  including  a  large 
quonset  granary,  a  machine  shed,  a  new 
well  with  pressure  pump  and  tank, 
fences,  and  so  forth.  He  has  planted  30 
acres  to  trees.  In  the  meantime,  the 
tribe  has  been  leasing  the  land,  which  Mr. 
Femen  deeded  to  them  in  exchange,  to 
another  individual.  It  seems  that  part 
of  the  aelay  in  this  case  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  it  was  discovered 
that  the  tribe  did  not  hold  full  title  to 
one  of  the  parcels  involved,  that  the  tribe 
finally  acquired  title  and  apparently 
everything  was  in  order  except  that  no 
one  got  around  to  Issue  the  patent  to  Mr. 
Femen.  and  then  the  Rosebud  Tribal 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing all  pending  land  exchanges. 

If  this  resolution  of  the  Rosebud 
Tribal  Covmcil.  adopted  March  5.  1958. 
is  to  serve  as  a  complete  bar  to  justice. 
Mr.  Femen  stands  to  lose  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars,  because  he  trusted, 
because  he  had  faith  that  the  word  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  was  good 
and  that  he  would  be  protected  if  he 
went  In  and  Improved  this  land  for 
which  he  was  exchanging. 


a.  aosxauD  inoiam  bbsbivation — sot   s. 

KEIXXT 

In  this  instance.  Mr.  Kelley  returned 
from  the  military  service,  and  being 
anxious  to  get  started  in  the  farming 
and  ranching  business,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Simon  Thunder,  an  al- 
lotted Indian,  wherein  Mr.  Kelley  was 
to  buy  a  house  for  Mr.  Thunder  in  ex- 
change for  his  quarter  of  land.  All 
negotiations  were  handled  in  the  agency 
office.  The  house  was  appraised  before 
Mr.  Kelley  bought  it.    The  house  was 
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purchased  by  Kelley  and  moved  where 
the  Superintendent  agreed  it  should  be 
moved  for  Mr.  Thunder's  use.  Mr.  Kel- 
ler advanced  $2,086  to  Mr.  Thunder  for 
him  to  purchase  his  father's  interest  in 
Tribal  Land  Enterprise  shares  so  that 
full  title  could  be  transferred  to  Mr. 
Kelley.  Mr.  Kelley  made  other  advances 
from  time  to  time  and  has  a  sizable  in- 
vestment in  this  property. 

The  application  for  exchange  was  sub- 
mitted in  1951.  The  Rosebud  Land 
Committee  approved  the  exchange  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1951.  determining  both  the 
house  and  land  of  approximately  equal 
value.  Kelley  conveyed  title  to  the 
house  to  the  United  States  in  crust  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1951.  Since  that  time  Simon 
Thunder  has  had  the  house,  has  used  it 
without  rent,  has  permitted  it  to  de- 
preciate in  value.  Today  Mr.  Kelley  has 
nothing  except  a  lot  of  promises  by  the 
Indian  Department  and  a  sad  ex- 
perience. 

4.   BOaiBUD  INDIAN  aXSEKVATIOK — MIS. 
FKANCKS   MULLEN 

Application  was  submitted  in  Febru- 
ary 1949  for  the  exchange  of  8  quarters 
of  land  for  10  quarters  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Tribe.  This  land  was  ap- 
praised at  almost  equal  value,  and  in 
order  to  make  up  the  difference.  Mrs. 
Mullen  paid  the  tribe  $383.14.  The  ex- 
change was  approved  by  the  Rosebud 
Land  Committee  March  30.  1949  and 
August  17.  1949.  The  exchange  was 
never  completed  and  again  was  blocked 
by  the  resolution  of  the  tribal  council. 
April  24.  1957.  Again  in  this  instance, 
title  to  the  Mullen  land  was  transferred 
to  the  tribe  years  ago.  The  tribe  has 
title  to  all  the  land,  the  difference  in  the 
consideration,  et  cetera,  and  nothing  is 
being  done. 

S.   aOSEBUD  INDIAN  EKSZaVATION — THOMAS  F. 
AaNOLD 

In  this  case  an  exchange  was  worked 
out  through  the  Indian  office  in  Rose- 
bud with  the  Indian  landowner,  Fred- 
erick White  Face  Woman,  and  $300  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  balance  the  dif- 
ference in  the  appraised  values  of  the 
properties.  This  was  in  1949.  Mr. 
Arnold  went  into  court  and  quieted  the 
title  in  the  land,  and  recorded  the  title 
in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  on  April  26,  1952. 
The  exchange  was  never  completed. 
The  tribal  coimcil  by  resolution  pro- 
tested the  exchange  being  completed 
under  date  of  February  24,  1957.  The 
tribe  has  Mr.  Arnold's  land,  has  the 
White  Face  land,  has  the  cash,  and  no 
one  is  doing  anything  to  correct  the 
situation. 
•.  pnrc  njDom  ebsbivation — sanikl  holcomb 

Application  was  submitted  for  land 
exchiinge  in  1954.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  tribal  council  approved 
the  application  August  26.  1954.  The 
properties  were  appraised  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  there  was  $500  difference 
in  the  value,  which  amount  Mr.  Hol- 
comb deposited  at  the  agency  office  In 
1954.  On  October  29,  1957,  the  Aber- 
deen area  office  disapproved  the  ex- 
change for  the  reason  that  it  was  then 
decided  that  there  was  more  than  $500 
difference  in  value.    The  area  office  de- 


elded  that  the  difference  in  value  was 
$680  instead  of  $500.  No  action  has 
been  taken,  however,  although  more 
than  ample  time  has  elapsed  in  which 
the  deal  could  have  been  consummated. 


The  So-C«lIed  Equal  rime  Sectioa  of  the 
Federal  CommanicatioBs  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NKBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act  has  been  termed  "impossi- 
ble" and  "broadcasting's  biggest  head- 
ache." This  is  the  so-called  equal  time 
section,  which  reads: 

If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  person 
who  Is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  any 
public  office  to  use  a  broadcasting  station,  he 
shall  afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  other 
such  candidates  for  that  office  in  the  use  of 
such  broadcasting  station:  Provided,  That 
such  llceuEee  shall  have  no  power  of  censor- 
ship over  the  material  broadcast  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  No  obligation  is 
Imposed  upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  use 
of  its  station  by  any  such  candidate. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
will  add  the  following  sentence  and  ex- 
empt regular  newscasts  and  news  com- 
mentaries from  this  provision: 

Appearance  by  legally  qualified  candidates 
on  any  news  program.  Including  news  reports 
and  news  commentaries,  where  the  format 
and  production  of  the  program  are  deter- 
mined by  the  broadcasting  station,  or  by  the 
network  In  the  case  of  a  network  program, 
and  the  candidate  In  no  way  initiated  the 
recording  or  the  broadcast,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  use  of  a  broadcasting  station 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 

In  my  mind  there  are  good  and  bad 
things  about  section  315(a)  as  it  now 
stands.  It  is  good  to  have  the  equal  time 
requirement  for  programs  or  aimoimce- 
ments  purchased  by  a  candidate.  The 
provision  is  also  fair  as  it  pertains  to  ma- 
jor candidates  who  appear  on  forum  or 
debate  programs. 

The  section  is  poor  because  It  does  not 
differentiate  between  a  major  party  and 
a  very  minor  party  whose  candidate  or 
candidates  have  no  possible  chance  of 
victory.  It  is  poor  because  a  station 
cannot  delete  libelous  material  but  can 
be  held  liable.  It  is  poor  because  it  has 
been  interpreted  to  apply  to  pure  news 
reports. 

My  bill  does  not  attack  the  problem  of 
minor  party  candidates,  because  Con- 
gress refused  several  years  ago  to  try  to 
define  this  question,  and  It  Is  a  knotty 
one.  My  bill  does  not  change  any  of  the 
provisions  pertaining  to  purchased  pro- 
grams or  spot  annoimcements  nor  to 
panel,  interview  or  town  meeting  type 
programs.  Nor  does  it  change  the  "no 
censorship"  provision. 

My  bill  would  merely  ease  the  require- 
ment as  it  pertains  to  legitimate  news 
reports  and  news  commentary.  These 
two  types  of  programs  are  the  types  that 


the  Federal  Communlcatiotis  OMnmis- 
sion  considers  news  programs,  as  de- 
fined in  the  report  to  be  made  by  li- 
censees to  the  FCC. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  recent  interpretation  given  section 
315(a)  by  the  PCC.  The  Commission 
ruled  that  a  Chicago  television  station 
must  provide  time  to  a  mayoralty  candi- 
date in  Chicago  equal  to  the  time  pro- 
vided the  incumbent  mayor— a  candi- 
date for  reelection — when  the  mayor  was 
shown  on  regular  television  news  pro- 
grams opening  a  charity  drive  and  wel- 
coming the  visiting  President  of  Ar- 
gentina at  the  airport. 

Strangely  enough,  this  is  a  reversal  of 
the  F(X!  i>ollcy  in  a  similar  situation,  in 
which  the  Commission  refused  to  order 
equal  time  and  held  that — 

The  facts  clearly  showed  that  the  candi- 
date had  in  no  way.  directly  or  indirectly. 
Initiated  either  filming  or  presentation  of 
the  event,  and  that  the  broadcast  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  routine  newEcast  by  the 
station  in  the  exercise  of  its  Judgment  as 
to  newsworthy  events. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Com- 
mission's recent  ruling  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  force 
Congress  to  clarify  this  section.  I  have 
no  proof  of  such  a  motive,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve Congress  should  act  to  clarify  the 
situation. 


The  Pablic  Hazard  of  Naelear  Blattiaf 
IB  OU  Shale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  9.  1959 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
realm  of  nuclear  energy  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  vital  importance  to  our 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  world. 

Several  weeks  ago  in  an  extended  talk 
on  this  subject  I  said  "As  goes  the  atom 
so  goes  the  world." 

In  my  pursuit  of  this  arresting  sub- 
ject, I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  proposed  nuclear  blast- 
ing of  oil  shales  m  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  feel  it  is  a  fortunate  development  for 
the  United  States  that  among  the  scien- 
tific fraternity  there  is  one  man  who 
took  a  second  look  at  this  proposed 
nuclear  blasting  of  oil  shale  and  entered 
a  strong  dissent.  I  refer  to  Morgan  O. 
Huntington,  Salt  Lake  City  engineer, 
former  engineer  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  a  specialist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  reactors. 

TTianks  to  Mr.  Huntington,  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  hazards  to  public  safety  of  the  pro- 
posed nuclear  blasting  of  oil  shales.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  cham- 
pioned Mr.  Himtington's  lone  dissent  and 
although  the  odds  were  very  heavy 
against  us,  it  appears  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  making  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  stop,  look,  and  listen.  I  now 
make  so  bold  as  to  venture  the  prediction 
that  the  nuclear  blasting  of  oil  shales 
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win  never  be  made.  This  phase  of 
"Operation  Plowshare,"  I  am  certain  will 
be  scratched.  Already  we  have  had  the 
admission  from  Chairman  McCone  of  the 
AEC  that  the  blast  will  produce  no  oU 
for  the  commercial  market,  although 
-  original  publicity  for  the  project  was  cast 
in  terms  of  25  million  barrels  of  oil  from 
a  single  nuclear  blast. 

Today,  I  am  privileged  to  bring  before 
you  a  specially  prepared  hazards  report 
on  the  proposed  nuclear  oil  shale  blast. 
I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  read 
it  and  carefully  consider  Its  Import.  Mr. 
Hunttogton  shows  his  complete  mastery 
of  the  subject,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
problem  at  hauid  constitutes  a  distin- 
guished public  service  which  places  his 
countrymm  in  his  debt. 

If  the  AEC  should  by  any  chance  set 
off  the  nuclear  explosion  of  a  10-kiloton 
device  in  the  oil  shales,  Mr.  Huntington 
describes  the  following  results: 

Within  6  hours  following  the  nuclear  blast 
In  oU  ihala  (described  In  the  Jaatury  1959, 
AXC-dlstrlbuted  brochure  entitled  "Appli- 
cation of  Nuclear  Explosions  to  OU  Shale 
UtUlsatlon")  borne  by  the  preraUing  westerly 
winds,  •  huge  dust  cloud  wUl  settle  out 
on  Denver  and  its  environs  and  how  long 
the  city  will  remain  a  scene  of  desolation 
during  decontamination  Is  speculative.  To 
subject  a  population  to  such  a  rick  is  cer- 
talnly  foolish  if  not  downright  criminal. 

Huntington  also  shows  scientifically 
that  a  huge  crater  will  be  formed  by  the 
blMt,  millions  of  tons  of  rock,  much  of 
tk  radioactive,  will  be  flung  far  and  wide, 
and  that  after  all  of  this,  no  oil  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  equally  concerned 
with  another  aspect  of  this  whole  proj- 
ect. It  has  been  given  Intensive  and 
fanciful  publicity.  The  whole  thing 
smacks  of  a  well-conceived  promotional 
campaign.  All  of  this  could  have  been 
done  unwittingly  out  of  an  over- 
abundance of  enthusiasm,  but  neverthe- 
less, we  can  readily  see  how  such 
dramatic  presentation  could  well  cause 
lively  speculation  in  oil  leases  and  oil 
stocks.  These  are  matters  that  are  the 
concern  of  government,  for  the  public 
interest,  I  submit,  is  paramoimt.  We 
are  all  for  progress,  sound  substantial 
progress,  but  we  don't  want  the  Ameri- 
can investing  public  taken  for  a  sleigh 
ride.  I  would  suggest  that  certain 
ag^icles  of  Oovemment,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  give  this  matter 
their  attention. 

I  now  submit  for  the  Record  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Huntington's  carefully  pre- 
pared and  persuasive  findings  on  the 
hazards  report  of  proposed  nuclear  oil 
shale  blast  along  with  Mr.  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone's  letter  to  me  of  February  11  and 
my  reply  of  February  14. 

TTntrd  Statxs 
VB.  Atomic  CmtsoT  CoMiosszoir, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  11, 1959. 
Dbab  Mm.  rLooo:  X  am  pleased  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  17,  1969,  asking  for 
Infarmatlon   concerning   the    Commission's 
plowshare  program  and  raising  certain  ques- 
tions oonoemlng  the  proposed  oU-«hale  ex- 
periment. 

The  CiommlBSlon^  plowshare  program  is  an 
attempt  to  encourage  the  development  and 
tatUlaaUon  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peace- 
tul  purpoeas.    The  Commlssloa  and  its  staff 


have  considered  a  number  of  experlnients  to 
utilize  the  phenomena  associated  with  nu- 
clear explosions  to  open  the  way  for  greater 
public  benefits  from  our  natural  resources. 
Our  present  knowledge  Indicates  that  nu- 
clear explosives  might  be  used  In  large  civil 
engineering  projects,  power  production.  Iso- 
tope production,  and  In  basic  research  stud- 
ies, as  well  as  natural  resource  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  specific  part  of  the  plowshare  pro- 
gram the  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  n.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  some 
time  has  been  studying  the  feasibility  of 
using  nuclear  explosives  In  recovering  oil 
from  oil  shale.  It  Is  our  expectation  tiiat 
the  shock  and  rock  crushing  effects  of  an 
underground  nuclear  explosion  would  pro- 
vide a  means  for  breaking  up  the  Ehale  so 
that  oU  can  be  extracted  with  an  In-place 
recovery  process.  The  proposed  oU-shale  ex- 
periment Is  a  research  project  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  developing  thereby  a  proc- 
ess for  economic  extraction  of  oU. 

Tills  plowshare  project  has  progressed  to 
the  point  where  a  meeting  was  conducted  on 
January  6-7  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
representatives  of  Industry  to  review  propos- 
als for  an  experiment.  The  Commission  and 
its  contractor.  University  of  California  Uv- 
ermore  Radiation  Laboratory,  presented  data 
on  Commission  experience  with  underground 
nuclear  detonations  and  results  theoretically 
to  be  expected  from  a  10  klloton,  or  smaller, 
detonation  In  the  Oreen  River  shale.  Copies 
of  technical  papers  presented  are  attached 
for  your  Information. 

At  the  Dallas  meeting  the  Government  of- 
fered to  consider  the  experimental  detona- 
tion of  a  device,  providing  conditions  of 
health  and  safety  could  be  guaranteed,  and 
providing  Industry  would  arrange  for  em- 
placement and  the  making  available  to  the 
public  of  Important  technical  Information 
resulting  from  the  experiment.  As  yet  the 
Ck)mmi8slon  b&s  not  given  firm  authoriza- 
tion for  such  an  experiment,  nor  has  a  site 
been  selected.  The  next  step  will  depend 
largely  on  how  Industry  reacts  to  the  pro- 
posal and  this  phase  of  the  matter  Is  being 
investigated  by  the  Bxireau  of  Mines. 

So  far  as  the  public  health  and  safety  of 
such  a  project  Is  concerned,  the  Commission 
wUl  not  approve  any  action  that  would  en- 
danger human  or  animal  life,  vegetation, 
water  systems,  or  property.  If  there  should 
be  enough  Industrial  Interest  to  warrant 
concluding  feaslbUlty  studies  which  are  now 
in  their  Initial  phases,  complete  data  on 
public  health  and  safety  would  be  com- 
piled with  the  assistance  of  Independent 
experts  before  the  Commission  would  auth- 
orize a  project. 

In  your  letter  you  raise  the  following 
specinc  posslbUltles  which  were  suggested  to 
you  by  Mr.  Morgan  O.  Huntington.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  each  in  some  detail. 

1.  A  conical  crater  wiU  be  blasted  about 
as  wide  as  the  explosion  Is  deep. 

Comment:  The  A£C  Is  advised  by  its  best 
technical  experts  that  no  such  crater  would 
be  formed.  On  the  basis  of  six  nuclear  un- 
derground shots  that  have  been  fired  in 
Kevada  and  on  the  basis  of  experience  In 
underground  high  explosive  detonations.  It 
Is  believed  that  the  craterlng  effect  of  nu- 
clear shots  can  be  predicted  with  reasonable 
accuracy  by  oiur  staff.  The  direct  evidence 
from  nuclear  shots  relate  to  tuff  only  and 
not  to  oil  shale  but  the  BB  high  explosive 
experiments  relate  to  many  kinds  of  ma- 
terials Including  Green  River  oU  shale.  Mr. 
Huntington  argues  that  the  rock  heaving 
gases  formed  In  an  explosion  in  oil  shale 
will  have  more  serious  effects  than  hitherto 
encountered.  Actu&Uy,  the  detonation  of 
high  explosive  produces  by  its  own  combus- 
tion more  rock  heaving  gas  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  an  equivalent  nuclear  explosion 
in  oil  shale.  Therefore,  existing  experi- 
mental restuts  are  sufllolently  conclusive  to 


assure  us  of  the  necessary  safety  of  a  par- 
ticular nuclear  detonation  in  oU  shale  with 
respect  to  craterlng. 

a.  MUllons  of  tons  of  rock  wlU  be  thrown 
over  the  countryside,  much  of  It  radioactive. 

Conunent :  As  has  been  mentioned  already. 
It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Commission  to  Insure 
that,  before  authority  to  proceed  Is  granted, 
safety  Is  guaranteed.  Under  such  conditions 
this  eventuality  would  not  occmr. 

3.  The  huge  dust  cloud  so  formed  wlU  con- 
sist largely  of  carbon  t^ack  from  the  de- 
struction of  shale  oil. 

Comment:  Here  the  answer  Is  similar  to 
that  of  2  above. 

4.  No  oU  wliatever  wlU  enter  commerce  as 
the  result  of  such  a  blast. 

Conunent:  This  Is  probably  true  In  fact. 
This  particular  nuclear  explosion  and  con- 
sequent technical  Inveetigatlon  Is  planned 
as  an  experiment.  Our  hope  Is  that  it  wlU 
show  whether  or  not  such  extraction  \b  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible. 

6.  The  direct  cost  of  this  proposed  nuclear 
blast  will  be  In  the  order  of  $10  or  $15  mil- 
lion, aside  from  the  ilabllity  incurred  from 
damages. 

Comment:  Aeeording  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates the  experiment  over  all  would  cost 
about  $3  million.  This  sum  wlU  be  spent 
partly  on  the  nuclear  detonation  and  partly 
on  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
an  oil  extraction  process.  During  the  meet- 
ing on  January  6-7.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  petroleum  Industry  share  in  the  costs 
Of  this  experiment. 

Attached  to  your  letter  to  me  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Huntington  setting  forth  certada 
more  technical  questions  bearing  on  the 
above  matters.  I  am  attaching,  as  enclosure 
1.  detailed  answers  to  his  questions. 

Tour  letter  mentions  that  Mr.  Huntington 
has  not  received  an  answer  to  his  January  9, 
1959  letter  to  Dr.  Potts.  This  letter  U  being 
answered  simultaneously  by  Dr.  Potts. 

I  trust  we  have  adequately  replied  to  the 
questions  you  and  Mr.  Huntington  have  pre- 
sented. If  you  should  want  further  Infor- 
mation I  shaU  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you 
or  should  you  desire  to  dlsctiss  this  matter 
with  the  technical  experts,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  arrange  for  them  to  meet  with  you  during 
their  next  visit  to  Washington,  or  if  you 
wish  Commissioner  Ubby  wiU  be  glad  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  ]rou.  In  addition, 
should  Mr.  Huntington  desire  to  visit  the 
University  of  California  E.  O.  Lawrence  Radi- 
ation Laboratory,  Llvermore,  to  explain  hia 
Ideas  we  will  arrange  for  the  proper  people 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

I  assure  you  that  the  Commission  wlU 
undertake  plowshare  projects  only  after 
determining  that  they  can  Im  carried  out 
without  endangering  public  health  and 
safety  and  that  the  project  is  justifiable  from 
the  standpoint  of  opening  the  way  to  greater 
public  benefits. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoHM  A.  McOoMB,  Chairnuin. 


CoKoaxas  or  trb  Umtrd  Srai 

HonSX  OF  RxpaxsxMTATivn, 
Waahington.  D.C..  February  14, 19S9. 
Mr.  John  A.  McConk. 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Ma.  McCom:  Tonr  tetter  at  Febru- 
ary 11  replying  to  mine  of  January  17  has 
been  read  with  interest. 

I  have  seen  your  Janiiary  31  announce- 
ment to  the  public  press  that  you  would 
detonate  the  first  of  a  series  of  nuclear  de- 
vices in  Rock^  Mountain  oil  shale  sometime 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
Now,  less  than  3  weeks  later,  you  tell  me 
that  you  wont  explode  any  such  weapons 
In  oU  shale  unlsss  Industry  asks  you  to  do 
•o. 

I  am  greatly  surprised  and  alarmed  by 
your  letter  to  me  in  which  you  state  that 
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you  have  not  yet  investigated  the  public 
hazard  of  nuclear  blasting  In  oil  shale. 

It  appears  tliat  your  many  press  releases 
have  lead  a  great  number  of  people  to  be- 
lieve that  large  scale  nuclear  bL-istlng  Is  the 
solution  to  the  winning  of  oil  from  oil  shale. 
Yet,  you  tell  me  in  your  Februjtry  11  letter 
ttiat  probably  no  oU  would  enter  commerce 
as  the  result  of  your  proposed  10-kUoton  oU 
siutle  blast. 

The  data  presented  hj  Mr.  Morgan  Hunt- 
ington, president  of  the  RNB  Corp.  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  clearly  shows  tJiat  no  size- 
able nuclear  blast  in  oil  shale  can  be  con- 
tained beneath  the  surface  becaijse  the  great 
amount  and  pressure  of  the  gates  generated 
WiU  inevitebly  blast  a  crater.  Isn't  this 
exactly  wliat  caxised  your  smsU  (100-ton) 
Neptune  blast  to  heave  out  thousands  of 
tons  of  rock  October  14,  1968? 

Because  of  the  prol>ably  great  public  tiao- 
ard  Involved  and  the  apparent  careleasness 
of  your  staff.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  several 
specific  questions: 

1.  Why  do  you  permit  to  be  published 
under  your  name  articles  carrying  the  spe- 
cific slae,  placement  and  geograpiiical  loca- 
tion of  a  nuclear  blast  in  oU  shale  without 
first  preparing  the  usual  hasard  report,  i.e., 
yovur  best  astlBUite  of  the  maximum  cred- 
ible accldentt 

2.  Do  you  yotirself  consider  the  nuclear 
blasting  of  oU  shales  a  safe  and  reasonable 
experiment  when  you  oonsldcr  that  each 
ton  of  TNT  equivalent  could  Instantly  Ub- 
crate  some  60.000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  at 
25  tons  per  square  inch  preasivef  Didn't 
your  October  8  1968  Tamalpais  60-ton  blast 
produce  about  half  this  amount  of  highly 
explosive  hydrogen  with  only  a  smaU 
amount  of  paraffin  preeentT  In  tlie  words 
of  your  own  AXC.  report,  "the  explosives 
gases  were  In  such  concentrations  and 
amounts  as  to  create  a  hazardoxu  situa- 
Uon." 

3.  Since  you  tell  me  in  your  letter  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  wiU  not  un- 
dertake the  nuclear  blasting  of  oU  shale  un- 
less the  oU  Industry  requests  it,  I  am  com- 
peUed  to  ask:  Can  you  name  any  major  oU 
company  executive  who  considers  the  nu- 
clear blasting  of  oU  shales  an  entirely  safe 
and  reasonable  experiment? 

4.  Please  Identify  the  Indivldixal  propo- 
nents of  oU  shale  nuclear  blasting  in  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  In  Industry. 

Because  you  liave  not  yet  complied  your 
usual  "nuclear  hazards  report"  on  the  blast- 
ing of  oil  siiale.  I  have  requested  that  Mr. 
Huntington  prepare  for  publication  a  "max- 
imiun  credible  accident"  report  oa  the 
nuclear  blasting  of  oU  shales. 

I  shall  appreciate  an  early  answer  to  the 
questions  poeed  in  this  letter  as  weU  as  to 
my  letter  of  February  11. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAIflXL  J.  Ftooo, 

Member  of  Congreu. 

RMB  OoBP.. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  March  3. 1959. 
Be  The  public  hazard  of  nuclear  blasting  in 

oU  shale  as  proposed  by  the  AKC. 
Hon.  DAirna.  J.  Flood, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  MX.  Puxid:  At  your  request.  I  have 
prepared  the  foUowlng  estimate  of  the  max- 
imum credible  explosion  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  detonation  of  a  10.000  ton 
TNT  equivalent  nuclear  weapon  900  feet 
deep  In  oil  shale. 

The  conditions,  placement  and  size  of  the 
device  are  specified  in  the  January  195S  un- 
signed, unidentified  brochure  ciurently  cir- 
culated by  the  Atomic  Knergy  OommiMion 
entitled  "Application  of  Nuclear  Explosions 
to  OU  Shale  UtUlzatlon."  Although  this 
AEC-ctrctilated  brochure  is  widely  accepted 
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as  an  official  Bureau  of  Mines  publication  be- 
cause "Bureau  of  Mines  Laramie  Petroleum 
Beeearch  Center"  appears  on  tlie  cover,  its 
authorship  remains  uncertain. 

To  summarize  my  estinoate  of  tlie  haaard 
of  nuclear  blasting  in  oU  sliale  or  other 
rich  hydrocarbon  Impregnations,  I  find  that 
not  even  1/10  of  the  AEC's  proposed  10- 
kUoton  device  could  safely  l>e  detonated  in 
such  hydrogen  rich  rocks  900  feet  beneath 
tlie  surface.  Whether  this  10,000-ton  TNT 
thermal  equivalent  explosive  is  ln*the  form 
of  conventional  dynamite  or  whether  the 
heat  is  released  from  a  nuclear  device,  a 
crater  would  surely  result.  However,  It  is 
true  tliat  a  conventional  explosive  would 
pro)}ably  l>e  very  much  leas  luizardous  than 
the  nuclear  device  for  three  reasons: 

The  conventional  explosive  cannot  pro- 
duce the  tremendously  devastating  subse- 
quent aerial  explosion;  and  secondly,  the 
power  of  conventional  explosives  can  be  pre- 
cisely predicted  whUe  the  energy  of  nuclear 
devices  cannot  be  estimated  nearly  so  ac- 
eurateijr:  also,  the  conventional  explosives 
are  completely  free  of  the  virulently  poison- 
ous radioactive  Isotopes  generated  by  aU 
nuclear  blasts. 

The  300,000  ton  weapon  described  as  con- 
tainable in  oil  shales  by  Dr.  Herbst  of  the 
AEC  at  the  January  1959  Dallas  oil  shale 
meeting  could  completely  pulverize  the  ma- 
terial blown  from  its  crater.  The  power  of 
such  a  weapon  exploding  in  oU  shale  is  so 
fantastic  that  I  am  reluctant  to  beUeve 
such  a  proposal  oould  have  been  seriously 
made,  particularly  to  such  a  gathering. 

Given  certain  conditions  of  geological 
structxire.  somewhat  less  than  a  1 -klloton 
nuclear  explosive  could  very  likely  break  the 
surface  and  heave  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
rock  and  dust  into  the  air.  From  any  nu- 
clear blart  In  oU  shale  which  should  erupt 
through  the  surface,  a  highly  epectacular 
aerial  explosion  of  the  hydrogen  generated 
by  the  thermal  destruction  of  hydrocarbons 
could  be  expected.  The  energy  generated 
by  this  subsequent  aerial  explosion  of  hydro- 
gen could  yield  more  than  double  the  heat 
of  the  initial  nuclear  blast. 

Quite  definitely,  no  sizable  (10  kUoton  cr 
greater)  nuclear  device  could  safely  be  deto- 
nated anywhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  oU 
shales  because  at  no  point  could  the  depth 
of  burial  afford  sufficient  weight  of  over- 
burden to  contain  the  great  volume  of  high 
pressure  gases  Inevitably  produced.  Even  a 
single  klloton  weapon  in  oU  siiale  would 
probably  disrupt  the  surface  at  a  depth  of 
900  feet.  Certainly,  the  hydrogen  generated 
from  even  this  modest  device  oould  produce 
a  devasatlng  aerial  explosion. 

On  page  2  of  Chairman  McCone's  Felmiary 
11  letter  to  you,  he  contests  my  prediction 
that,  should  a  lO.OOO-ton-TNT-equlvalent 
nuclear  device  be  detonated  900  feet  beneath 
the  siu-face  In  Rocky  Mountain  oil  shale,  "a 
conical  crater  will  l>e  blasted  about  as  wide 
as  the  explosion  is  deep."  Mr.  McCone  com- 
ments as  follows :  "The  AEC  is  advised  by  Its 
best  technical  experts  that  no  such  crater 
would  l>e  formed.  On  the  basis  of  six  nuclear 
underground  shots  that  have  l>een  fired  In 
Nevada  and  on  the  basis  of  underground  high 
explosive  detonations.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
entering  effect  of  nuclear  shots  can  l>e  pre- 
dicted with  reasonable  accuracy  by  oiu*  staff. 
The  direct  evidence  from  nuclear  shots  re- 
late to  tuff  only  and  not  to  oil  shale,  but 
Uie  high  explosive  experiments  relate  to 
many  kinds  of  materials  including  Oreen 
River  oil  shale." 

Apparently,  Mr.  McCone's  best  technical 
experts  hold  that  10,000  tons  (two  miles  of 
fully  loaded  freight  cars)  of  conventional 
explosive  900  feet  deep  in  oU  shale  would 
not  blast  a  crater. 

It  is  respectfuUy  suggested  that  AEC 
Chairman  McCone  consvUt  with  the  experi- 
enced staffs  of  such  explosive  manufacturers 


as  Du  Pont,  Monsanto.  Atlas,  or  others  who 
do  liave  extensive  l>ackground  In  explosive 
engineering.  It  is  further  suggested  that  Mr. 
McOone  specificaUy  ask  what  size  crater 
would  probably  result  from  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  10.000  tons  of  TNT  in  the  form 
of,  say,  60  percent  ammonium  dynamite  ex- 
ploding 900  feet  deep  in  oil  shale.  {This  is 
an  explosive  ratio  of  only  100  to  300  tons  of 
rock  per  ton  of  dynamite.) 

I  must  also  refute  the  contention  of  Mr. 
McCone  tliat  "the  detonation  of  high  ex- 
plosive produces  by  its  own  combustion  more 
rock-heaving  gas  than  can  be  obtained  from 
an  equivalent  nuclear  blast  in  oU  shale." 

The  facts  are  that  4  miUion  B.t.u.  (AMCm 
arbitrary  thermal  equivalent  of  a  ton  of 
TNT)  transferred  to  nearly  pure  hydrocarbon 
can  Instantly  generate  at  least  twice  the 
rock-heaving  gas  produced  from  TNT.  (Parts 
of  the  oU  shale  are  40  percent  pure  kerogen.) 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  technical  staff  liave 
considered  carefully  neither  the  public  haz- 
ard nor  the  feasibility  of  this  hlgtUy  pub- 
licized project.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Chairman  McCone  has  freely  admitted  these 
facts  to  you  in  his  letter  to  you  February  11. 

The  scanty  amount  of  time  and  thought 
so  far  devoted  by  the  staff  of  the  AEC  to 
this  widely  dlsctissed  phase  of  "Operation 
Plowshare"  is  appaaent  throughout  the 
voluminous  press  rele|ises  and  other  Utn-a- 
ture  on  the  subject.'  The  purpose  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  widely  ad- 
vertising this  very  unlikely  oU  sbaie  blast 
is  open  to  speculation. 

For  instance,  opposite  page  16  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1959  AEC-circulated  brochure  is  a 
graphic  summary  of  the  assximptions  pre- 
sented in  that  text.  Specifically  shown,  900 
feet  of  rock  capping  exerting  a  maximum 
rock  pressure  of  900  pounds  per  square  inch 
contains  in  equilibrium  10  million  standard 
cubic  feet  of  gas  at  a  pressxire  more  than  six 
times  as  great,  or  approximately  6,000  pounds 
per  tquare  inch.    It  should  be  obvious  even 

to  the  layman  that  there  Is  no  restraining 
force  sufficient  to  prevent  such  high  pressure 
gas  from  expanding  to  rock  pressure  with 
explosive  force. 

It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Libby  and  with  his  assistant.  Dr.  John  Potts, 
that  even  in  this  relatively  mild,  unrealistic 
case  (10  miiUon  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  but 
one-fifth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  volume  of 
hydrogen  wtiich  would  probably  be  produced 
luider  the  conditions  described  by  the  AEC) 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  remain 
undisturbed  and  ail  fission  products  would 
l>e  contained. 

In  Chairman  McCone's  February  letter  to 
you,  he  states  that  public  hazards  of  nuclear 
blasting  would  be  evaluated  only  after  feasl- 
bUlty studies  were  affirmatively  completed. 
One  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  public 
safety  Is  considered  by  the  A.E.C.  to  be  of 
secondary  importance  m  tills  completely  un- 
explored, his^y  dangerous  concept  of  ex- 
ploding nuclear  weapons  within  hydrocarbon 
Impregnations.  (The  building  of  even  the 
smallest  research  reactor  is  always  preceded 
by  a  fuU-dress  pubUc  hearing  on  all  conceiv- 
able credible  accidents  and  a  detaUed  hazards 
report  Is  published.) 

In  projecting  "Operation  Plowshare,"  of 
Which  oil  shale  blasting  Is  a  part,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  leans  very  heavily  upon 
the  results  of  the  six  underground  nuclear 
explosion  tests  conducted  In  Nevada  in  8ep- 
temt>er,  1967  and  in  October,  1958.  These 
are  describ3d  in  a  report  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  by  the  University  of  CaU- 
fornla  Radiation  Laboratory  Report,  UCRL — 
No.  6124,  Rev.  1.  dated  December,  1968. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  to  me  that  the 
AJE.C.'s  st£ff  has  grossly  misinterpreted  the 
results  of  these  underground  tests  in  a  num- 
ber of  respects  and  tiiat  the  erroneous  con- 
clusions so  drav.n  lead  directly  to  the  ques- 
tionable assumptions  that  nuclear  blasting  of 
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hydrocarbon  Impregnations  Is  feasible  and 
safe  and  that  the  conunercial  production  of 
petroleum  can  be  acbleved  thereby. 

I  shall  now  explain  why  the  effects  of 
nuclear  explosions  In  the  porous,  permeable. 
weakly-consoUdated  volcanic  ash  of  Nevada 
are  radically  different  from  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  nuclear  blasting  in  the  dense,  com- 
pletely Imperrloiis  oil  shales  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains : 

First  let  me  say,  that  In  my  20  years  of 
experience  as  a  mining  engineer,  I  have 
found  very  "fast"  '  high  explosives  to  be  rela- 
tively ineffective  In  breaking  spongy  rock, 
such  as  volcanic  tuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  such  explo- 
sive is  fairly  effective  In  shattering,  heaving 
and  breaking  the  dense  hard  rocks,  such  as 
granite,  limestone  and  tightly  laminated 
shales. 

Volcanic  ash  of  high  porosity  does  readily 
absorb,  without  heaving,  considerable  ki- 
netic energy  Imparted  by  high  explosives. 
Dense,  nonporous,  noncompactible  rocks 
such  as  oil  shale  can  absorb  relatively  little 
kinetic  energy  without  shattering  and  erupt- 
ing. 

Volcanic  tuff  is  readily  compactlble  to  the 
extent  of  20  or  30  percent  while  high  grade 
oil  shale  Is  not  at  all  compactlble  beyond 
about  1  percent. 

In  the  Rainier  blast  In  volcanic  tuff  (Sep- 
tember 1987),  a  110-foot  spherical  chamber 
was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  compaction  of 
the  surrounding  porous  rocks.  To  provide 
the  volume  of  the  110-foot  cavity,  120,000 
tons  of  the  volcanic  ash  must  necessarily  be 
compacted  to  the  extent  of  25  percent. 
However,  to  produce  such  a  cavity  In  oil 
shales,  more  than  three  million  tons  of  rock 
surrounding  the  blast  must  be  totally  com- 
pacted. Moreover,  the  crushing  strength  of 
the  Rainier  volcanic  tuff  Is  only  about  5,000 
pounds  per  square  Inch  while  the  compres- 
sion strength  of  oil  shale  In  test  specimens  Is 
generally  about  25.000  pounds  per  square 
Inch.  En  masse,  this  compacting  strength 
of  oil  shale  is  probably  somewhat  greater. 

It  Is,  therefore,  patently  Impossible  to 
spring'  any  comparable  cavity  in  oil  shale 
900  feet  deep  without  violently  disturbing 
the  siirface. 

Before  examining  In  detail  the  relative  dif- 
ferences of  nuclear  blast  effects  in  volcanic 
tuff  and  oil  shales,  let  me  briefly  criticize 
the  ASCa  claim  of  feasibility  and  appraise 
the  possibility  of  producing  any  oil  from  oil 
shales  through  nuclear  blasting: 

The  total  heat  generated  by  an  ABC  rated 
10-kiloton  device  would  pyrolize »  no  more 
than  40.000  tons  of  oil  shale  and  free  (If  no 
violent  explosion  were  to  occur  and  If  the 
2,000,000*  fireball  somehow  failed  to  destroy 
any  hydrocarbon)  no  more  than  30,000  bar- 
rels of  shale  oil,  and  the  direct  cost  therefor 
would  amount  to  $100  a  barrel.  (Oil  shale 
is  worth  about  $2  a  barrel.) 

The  heating  effect  of  nuclear  devices  Is 
evidently  unimportant  In  this  particular  ap- 
plication, except  for  the  explosive  effect  of 
the  hydrogen  instantly  produced  at  high 
pressure. 


*Very  fast  explosives  are  considered  to  be 
those  with  a  propagation  rate  above  20,000 
feet  a  second. 

■Fast  explosives  are  commonly  used  in 
small  amounts  to  spring  or  chamber  the  bot- 
toms of  small  diameter  blast  holes  in  order 
to  accommodate  sufficient  amounts  of  slower 
explosives  with  more  suitable  rock  break- 
ing and  heaving  characteristics. 

'The  pyrolysls  of  oil  shale  begins  about 
400*  F.  To  effect  complete  destructive  dis- 
tillation, the  oil  shale  must  be  heated  to 
above  800*  P. 


In  the  Rainier  experiment,  no  rock  was 
shattered  nor  fragmented  save  the  50,000 
tons  which  caved  of  Its  own  weight  above  the 
110-foot  cavity. 

In  the  much-quoted  Rainier  experiment, 
the  surrounding  rock  which  was  originally 
permeable  and  highly  porous  to  the  extent 
of  30  percent  of  its  original  volume,  was  com- 
pacted by  the  blast  to  practically  zero  per- 
meability. 

In  blasting  oil  shale,  because  of  its  almost 
complete  Incompactlblllty,  no  sizable  cham- 
ber can  be  sprung  without  heaving  the  sur- 
face and  because  of  its  strength,  very  little 
oil  shale  could  be  expected  to  cave.  How, 
then,  do  the  proponents  of  such  a  project 
expect  to  make  large  tonnages  of  imperme- 
able oil  shale  freely  pervious,  and  yet  con- 
tain all  fission  products  within  the  ground 
and  not  disturb  the  surface  of  the  earth? 

When  solid  rock  In  place  is  fragmented  by 
blasting.  It  normally  occupies  at  least  125 
percent  of  its  original  volume.  If  this  com- 
pletely nonporous,  entirely  Impermeable  oil 
shale  is  to  be  shattered  by  nuclear  blasting 
and  to  become  freely  pervious,  from  where 
Is  this  extra  space  to  come  if  the  surface  is 
to  remain  undisturbed?  This  I  cannot  ex- 
plain nor  has  anyone  been  able  to  explain 
it  to  me. 

Please  refer  to  the  appended  "Comparison 
of  the  More  Obvious  Physical  and  Chemical 
Properties  of  the  Rainier  Volcanic  Ash  With 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Shales  and  Tabulation 
of  the  Relative  Effects  of  Thermally  Equiva- 
lent Nuclear  Blasts  in  the  Two  Different 
Rocks.  • 

From  this  tabulated  comparison  of  the 
corresponding  characteristics  of  the  spongy 
volcanic  ash  with  those  of  the  Incompactlble, 
imi>ervlous  ell  shale,  a  numlier  of  para- 
mount differences  become  Immediately  ap- 
parent.   Among  these  are: 

1.  In  the  nuclear  blasting  of  volcanic  tuff, 
because  it  contains  10  to  20  percent  of  water, 
steam  is  the  principal  gas  produced  and 
this  can  exert  a  maximum  pressure  of  about 
3,000  pounds  per  square  Inch  at  700*  F. 
(Compare  this  with  the  maximum  pressure 
of  hydrogen  at  this  temperature.  There  Is. 
of  course,  some  dlsassoclatlon  of  the  water 
molecule  to  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  no 
doubt,  some  monatomlc  gases  exist  In  the 
first  Instant  of  detonation.  However,  beyond 
the  initial  shock,  the  effects  of  gases  other 
than  steam  are  minor.) 

2.  So  long  as  the  surrounding  rock  tem- 
perature Is  below  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
steam  is  instantly  condensed  upon  passing 
into  the  porous  cold  rock  and  no  effective 
amount  of  expanding  gases  remains  to  crack 
and  heave  the  rock.  Thus,  the  total  destruc- 
tive force  of  a  nuclear  blast  in  such  satur- 


ated, spongy  volcanic  tuff  is  very  much  lew 
than  an  equivalent  nuclear  blast  in  air. 

3.  Because  hydrogen  is  the  principal  gas 
produced  by  the  blasting  of  hydrocarbon  Im- 
pregnated roclcs  such  as  oil  shales,  the  rock 
heaving  capacity  Is  enormous.  Should  pure 
hydrocarbons  (containing  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  hydrogen)  be  exposed  to  the  ther- 
mal radiation  from  the  nuclear  fireball,  some 
40,000  standard  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  would 
be  instantly  liberated  at  an  initial  pressure 
in  the  order  of  25  tons  per  square  inch.  In 
this  case,  evidently  (becavise  hydrogen  occu- 
pies about  14  times  the  voliune  of  air  per 
unit  weight)  the  explosive  force  (pressure 
times  volume  of  the  gases)  of  a  nuclear 
device  is  very  substantially  greater  than  an 
equivalent  nuclear  blast  in  air. 

In  order  to  calculate  this  maximum  pos- 
sible explosive  effect,  the  following  criteria 
are  employed: 

1.  Per  ton  of  TNT  equivalent  the  heat 
radiated  to  the  surroundings  is  4  million 
B.t.u. 

2.  What  the  AXC  rates  as  a  10  kUoton  de- 
vice may  yield  as  little  as  3.000  tons  of  TNT 
equivalent,  or  under  completely  favorable 
conditions  of  detonation,  as  much  as  30.000 
tons  of  TNT  equivalent. 

3.  All  the  heat  radiated  Is  immediately  ab- 
sorbed by  kerogen,  the  hydrocarbon  In  oil 
shale. 

4.  Some  40,(X)0  standard  cubic  feet  of 
gas  is  Instantly  generated  at  a  pressure  in 
the  order  of  25  tons  per  square  inch. 

6.  More  than  1  billion  cubic  feet  of  hydro- 
gen at  25  tons  per  square  Inch  would  be 
Instantly  generated  in  a  lateral  area  1(X) 
feet  square. 

6.  Vertical  Joint  cracks  occur  in  the  oil 
shale  with  reasonable  frequency,  say  on  a 
hundred  foot  grid.  Thus,  the  shearing 
strength  of  the  rock  Is  no  factor. 

From  these  several  criteria,  the  following 
results  appear  credible: 

1.  A  plug  of  about  600,000  tons  could  be 
ejected  straight  up  at  high  velocity. 

2.  At  least  3  million  additional  tons  would 
be  heaved  and  broken  and  a  large  portion 
of  this  would  be  scattered  laterally  over 
the  surrounding  area. 

3.  Instantly  following  the  ejection  of  the 
central  plug  an  aerial  explosion  of  more 
than  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  would 
generate  more  heat  energy  than  the  initial 
nuclear  blast. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  state  that  no  sizable 
nuclear  blast  in  Rocky  Mountain  oil  shale 
can  be  considered  completely  and  absolutely 
free  from  any  likelihood  of  Jeopardizing  the 
public  safety. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MOKOAJf   O.   HUNmfOTOW. 

Presidtnt.  RSB  Corp. 


Enqineerino  Analtsib  of  the  Effects  or  Nuclear  Blasting   in    Turr   and  in 

Oil  Shale 

Comparison  of  the  more  obviou»  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  Rainier  volcanic  ash 
with  Rocky  Mountain  oil  shale,  and  tabulations  of  the  relative  effects  of  thermally  equivalent 
nuclear  blasts  in  the  2  materials 


Crushing  strength 

Attainable  compaction 

Porosity 

Moisture  

Oss  per  ton  evolved  at  i,WlP  ¥ 

Rock-hesvlng  gas  pressure  st 
rook  temperature. 

Effect  of  nuclear  blast.. ^.... 


Rainier  volcanic  ash 


About  5,000  pounds  per  square  Inch 

At  least  28  percent . .. 

30  percent . 

20  percent 

8,000  standard  cubic  feet  of  steam  plus 
small  amount  of  Ht-0|. 

NU  (atmospheric),  at  200'  F.    Volume. 

nil;  some  Hi-0|  probably  remains  un- 

recombined. 
Highly     compactlble;     absorbs     large 

amounts  of  kinetic  energy.    Spherical 

chamber  results  from  the  compactlOD 

Of  the  sorroundlng  porous  rock. 


Mahogany  bed. 
Rocky  Mountain  oil  shale 


Greater  than  25,000  pounds  per  square 

inch  absolute  (en  maue). 
NU. 

Do. 
0.6  percent. 
Pure  kerogen  yields  some  40,000  standard 

cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  when  destroyed 

by  heat  of  1  ton  TNT  equivalent. 
Above  15,000  pounds  |>er  square  Inch  at 

200°  F.    Standard  volume  unchanged. 

Not  appreciably  compactlble;  absorbs 
relatively  little  kinetic  energy.  Hori- 
zontal splitting  along  bedding  planes 
followe<l  by  vertical  oracking  normal 
to  bedding  planes. 
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CowBUttfa,  HawaH,  Statehood 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHn'r.  PILUON 


or  nw  TO 
nv  TBB  HOnSB  OP  REPRE8KN  '1  ATI  VSB 

Monday,  March  9, 1959 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  statement  which  I  made 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee  on 
March  5,  1959,  on  the  subject  of  Hawaii 
statehood: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  In  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  the  issue  of  statehood  for  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  ought  to  be  deliberated 
from  three  broad  aspects.  This  statement 
win  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  foUowing 
order: 

First.  The  grant  of  statehood  to  Hawaii 
wlU  expropriate  sovereign  personal  political 
power  from  one  segment  of  otir  population 
and  bestow  that  power  upon  another  seg- 
ment cf  our  dtlaens. 

Second.  The  next  phase  of  this  discussion 
win  attempt  to  refute  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  fayor  of  statehood.  I  will  try  to 
demonstrate  that  the  reasoning  for  state- 
hood Is  based  either  upon  political  error,  or  is 
of  minor  Importance,  or  is  irrelevant,  or  is 
of  an  emotional  origin. 

Third.  The    concluding    portion    of    this 
statement   will    deal    with    communism    in 
Hawaii   and   its   dangeroxis   poUtical  conse- 
quences. 
THz  rouncAL  powcb  aspbct*  or  statkhooo 

There  is  a  mistaken  popular  notion  that 
the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are 
being  deprived  of  their  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. There  are  some  differences  between 
the  powers  of  the  governments  of  the  40 
SUtes  and  the  powers  of  the  Territorial 
Government  of  HawaU.  But.  these  dliler- 
ences  are  Insignificant. 

Essentially,  under  the  Orguilc  Act,  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  possesses  full  power  to 
enact  laws  relating  to  its  property,  affairs, 
and  government.  Its  powers  In  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  are  substantially 
as  extensive  as  the  powers  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments of  the  49  States. 

Although  Congress  has  reserred  the  right 
to  disapprove  Territorial  legislation,  no  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  has  ever  been  InTmlidated  by  Con- 
gress. 

Although  the  Ooremor  of  HawaU  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  there  has  never 
been  any  substantial  complaint  that  the 
administration  of  the  Governor's  office  has 
been  contrary  to  the  beet  interests  of  the 
people  of  that  Territory. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of  a  lack 
of  power  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
adequately  deal  with  its  problems  on  the 
basis  of  home  rule. 

The  concern  of  the  proponents  of  statehood 
lies  not  in  their  need  or  desire  for  power  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Territory,  but 
rather,  in  their  desire  for  power  to  conduct 
the  affair^i  of  the  49  States.  They  seek  the 
power  associated  with  the  election  of  two 
U.S.  Senators,  two  U.S.  Representatives,  and 
four  electoral  TOtes  in  the  choice  of  a  XJB. 
President. 


TRX   TBAMSFKB   OW   POUTSCAI.   roi 

PXOPLS  or  THB  4t  STATXS  TO  THX  nOTU  OT 

HAwan 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  all  gOTemments. 
good  or  l>ad.  are  mere  organizations  of  polit- 
ical power. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  our  con- 
stltutlonal  representative  form  of  govem- 


m«nt  Shan  give  erary  dtlaen  an  equal  volee 
In  the  conduct  of  our  aovemment.  The 
right  of  a  dtlsen  to  participate  in  our  Qor- 
smment.  almost  exclusirely.  rests  with  his 
right  to  vote.  The  impcMrtanca  of  the  right 
to  rote  lies  in  ttu  tf  ectiveness  of  this  right 
to  vote. 

Although  tha  Russian  voters  are  granted 
the  equul  right  to  vote,  it  is  not  effective 
political  equality  in  our  estimation. 

Senate  representation 

Statehood  would  entitle  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  two  UJS.  Senators.  It  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  decide  whether  this  amounts  to  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  legislative  power. 

The  population  of  Hawaii,  according  to  the 
census  estimate  as  of  July  1. 1957,  was  613,000. 
Of  this  population.  59,000  were  military  per- 
sonnel. An  additional  25,000  people  are 
civilian  Federal  employees.  If  we  consider 
these  84,000  Federal  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel to  each  have  only  1  dependent,  then 
the  basic  population  figure  should  be  re- 
duced by  168,000.  This  would  reduce  the 
Hawaiian  citizen  population  to  446,000. 

With  the  grant  of  statehood,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  will  be  represented  by  1  n.S.  Senator 
for  each  of  its  223.000  citizens. 

The  2  Hawaii  Ssnators  representing  445,- 
000  citizens  would  nullify  the  will  and  the 
representation  In  the  XJB.  Senate  of:  New 
York's  16  mUllon  people;  California's  14 
mlUlon  people;  Georgia's  4  million  people; 
and  of  the  voters  in  each  of  the  other  49 
States. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  fotmded 
a  Republic,  combining  the  featiu-es  of  both 
a  federal  and  a  national  type  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  plan  to  give  each  State  two  Senators 
conforms  to  a  pattern  suitable  to  a  Federal 
Government,  with  limited  powers,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  sovereign  power  Is  reserved 
to  the  States. 

The  plan  to  app<»tlon  representatives  on 
the  basis  of  population  conforms  to  the 
framework  of  a  National  Government  where 
all  power  is  concentrated  in  a  Central 
Government. 

The  grant  of  equal  representation,  that 
of  two  U.S.  Senators,  to  each  State  was 
sulopted  for  the  protection  of  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  States  from  encroachment 
upon  their  powers  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  It 
was  provided  that  the  UJS.  Senate  b«  chosen 
by  State  leglf  latures. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  repeat- 
edly stated  that  the  n.S.  Senate  would  rep- 
resent the  States  in  their  corporate  govern- 
mental capacities.  The  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  the  legislatures  was  an  integral  part 
of  that  historic  compromise  tmder  which 
each  State  became  entitled  to  two  VB, 
Senators. 

The  17th  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
was  adopted  on  AprU  8,  1913.  This 
amendment  fundamentally  altered  the  basis 
for  the  allotment  of  two  Senators  to  each 
State.  This  change  In  the  mode  of  the  se- 
lection of  our  Senators  to  that  of  popular 
sviffrage  totaUy  destroyed  the  Justification, 
the  rationale,  for  equal  representation  for 
each  State  in  the  XJB.  Senate. 

There  have  been  drastic  changes  in  our 
Republic.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
envisioned  a  Central  Government  of  limited 
powers,  with  the  bulk  of  the  residual  sov- 
ereign power  being  reserved  to  the  States. 

There  is  no  mathematical  formula  for  the 
measuronent  of  the  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  states  and  our  Central  Oovem- 
ment.  However,  we  can  meastu-e  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  ezpendlttires  of  our 
governments. 

In  the  year  1M7.  our  total  gross  national 
product  amounted  to  0440  bilUcm.  Of  this 
sum.  179  billion,  or  18.1  percent,  mm  ex- 
pended  by  the   Central   Government.    The 


State  and  local  governments  expended  •34 
billion,  or  7.7  percent. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing erosion  of  power  out  of  the  States 
and  a  continuing  concentration  of  power  in 
our  Central  Government.  We  have  become 
•  National  Government  wherein  the  States 
are  being  relegated  to  mere  provinces.  We 
have  evolved  from  a  Federal  Republic  into  a 
national  democracy. 

Twenty-five  States,  with  a  population  of 
31  million  people,  constituting  only  18  per- 
cent ol  the  Nation's  population,  control  50 
votes  and  have  a  majority  power  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

This  imbalance  of  povrer  is  a  prime  factor 
in  oxir  huge  Federal  bureaucracy,  its  wast- 
ages, and  the  consequent  huge  Federal  taxes. 
Our  bankrupt  agrlcxiltural  program  with 
Federal  subsidies  for  siirplus  products  and 
Federal  subsidies  paid  to  reduce  crops  is  an 
example  of  the  inconsistency  between  the 
possession  of  power  and  the  accountability 
for  that  power. 

The  UJS.  Senate  is  accountable  to  the  pres- 
sure of  their  constituents  rather  tlum  to  the 
preservation  of  State  powers.  Their  prime 
Interest  must  Ue  in  expanding  national 
power. 

The  alarming  growth  of  Federal  aid  is  an- 
other example  of  the  Inequitable  distribution 
of  Senate  power.  These  programs  are  a  prac- 
tical means  of  socializing  the  wealth  of  the 
State  based  upon  the  political  combinations 
of  State  powers  in  the  XJB.  Senate. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  will  reduce  the  ef« 
fectiveness  of  the  right  of  sxiflrage  of  every 
citizen  In  the  49  States.  It  takes  away  the 
right  of  representation  and  transfers  an  ex- 
cessive amotuit  of  representation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii. 

The  average  representation  in  the  XJB. 
Senate  Is  one  Senator  for  approximately  1,- 
700,000  citizens.  Hawaii  wlU  have  one  Sen- 
ator for  each  223,000  citizens. 

rOWXB  IN  THX  kXaCUTlVl  BBANCH 

In  the  event  of  statehood,  Hawaii  will  be- 
come entitled  to  S  electoral  votes  toward  the 
election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  1960  elections.  This  can  be  reduced 
to  1  electoral  vote  for  each  145,000  of  Its  pop- 
lUation.  The  voters  In  the  40  States  wiU 
only  have  1  electoral  vote  for  about  each 
320,000  citizens. 

Again,  the  voting  rights  of  the  pec^le  of 
the  49  States  are  reduced  in  order  to  transfer 
excessive  voting  power  to  the  people  at 
HawalL 

SEFSSSENTATION  IN  tT.S.  HOTTSZ  OV 
SZPaKSEKTATTVKS 

Under  the  present  bill,  Hawaii  becomes  en- 
titled to  one  member  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Actually,  under  the  Census 
estimates,  HawaU  would  be  entitled  to  two 
Representatives. 

The  proponents  are  waiving  their  entitle- 
ment of  two  Representatives  on  the  theory 
of  "don't  raise  any  controversy  now,  we'll  get 
two  Representatives  anyway,  right  after  the 
1960  Census  reapportionment." 

Since  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  fixed  at  435,  the  two  UJS. 
Representatives  from  Hawaii  and  the  one 
Representative  from  Alaska  will  displace 
three  UJS.  Representatives  from  the  48  States 
after  the  1960  reapportionment.  The  voting 
effectiveness  of  the  voters  of  the  48  States 
wUl  be,  thus,  further  reduced. 

BTATKBOOD  VOe  OTBXK  POSSSSSIOWS 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  will  Intensify  the  de- 
mands for  representation  in  Congress  for  the 
citisens  and  inhabitants  of  all  other  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

If  Alaska  is  admitted  with  a  resident  pop- 
ulation of  atx>ut  100,000  people,  why  isn't 
Guam  entitled  to  statehood  with  its  popu- 
lation of  59,000  citlsens? 
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If  the  psychological  Impact  upon  the 
Oriental  countries  Is  a  valid  reason  for  ad- 
mitting Hawaii,  then  Guam  should  be  ad- 
mitted because  It  is  farther  west  and  closer 
to  the  oriental  cultures. 

I  received  this  Invitation  which  Is  post- 
marked February  27, 1059.  from  the  National 
Association  for  the  Statehood  of  Puerto  Rico. 
If  Puerto  Rico  seeks  admission,  shall  we 
admit  her  to  statehood  In  the  Interest  of  re- 
ducing the  possible  enmities  of  South  Am- 
erican countries. 

Senator  Cask  recently  Introduced  a  bill  to 
grant  three  delegates  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Are 
Its  900.000  citizens  less  entitled  to  two  nJ3. 
Senators  than  445.000  citizens  of  Hawaii? 

The  Virgin  Islands  has  a  population  of 
80.000.  Shall  we  admit  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
the  ground  that  It  will  improve  our  relations 
with  the  African  countries? 

Before  we  further  distort  the  structure 
of  our  Government,  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  these  prospective  trouble- 
some problems  on  the  basis  of  a  principle 
that  Is  equally  Just  and  fair  to  all  of  these 
people  and  Is  also  Just  and  fair  to  the  people 
of  the  48  SUtes. 

#BZTBANSOUS   ISSmCS 

Just  about  any  and  every  conceivable 
argument  has  been  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  statehood.  The  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii has  carried  on  a  high-powered,  soft- 
sell,  campaign  for  the  past  12  years.  The 
Hawaii  Statehood  Commission  is  the  official 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  statehood. 
Since  1047  It  has  spent  more  than  $1  million 
for  public  relations  and  lobbying.  This  sum 
far  exceeds  the  spending  by  any  other  lobby- 
ing group. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
arguments  being  advanced  by  this  CommrlB- 
•lon. 

They  have  raised  the  slogan  of  "taxation 
without  representation."  Taxation  has  never 
been  the  test  of  voting  rights.  The  person 
who  pays  no  taxes  Is  entitled  to  one  vote 
iuBt  as  the  citizen  who  pays  $1  million  of 
taxes  per  year.  The  alien  resident  who  has 
no  voting  rights  Is  still  duty  bound  to  pay 
taxes. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  Hawaiian  people  Just 
as  the  taxes  paid  by  the  residents  of  the 
48  States  was  spent  to  protect  all  of  us. 
equally,  from  foreign  Invasion.  The  Ha- 
waiian people  received  from  their  taxes  sub- 
stantially the  same  benefits  as  the  people 
of  the  48  States.  This  Is  language  of  Incite- 
ment. 

Mo  one  has  disparaged  the  bravery  of  Ha- 
waiian troops  In  World  War  II  and  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  except  the  Hawaii  Statehood 
Commission.  They  have  raised  this  Issue 
by  attributing  It  to  the  opponents  of  state- 
hood. It  Is  Inflammatory,  emotional  lan- 
guage that  puts  the  opponents  on  the  de- 
fensive and  furnishes  an  emotional  Impact 
In  Hawaii,  coupling  statehood  with  a  de- 
fense of  honor. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Hawaiian  people  Is  con- 
ceded but  It  cannot  and  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  the  equitable  apportionment  of 
representation  In  Congress. 

I  might  remind  our  fellow  citizens  In  Ha- 
waii that  the  people  of  the  48  States  did  not 
hesitate  to  bravely  and  completely  repel  the 
Inglorious  attack  by  Japan,  not  u]K>n  the 
D.8.  mainland,  but  their  attack  upon  Ha- 
waii. The  United  States  discharged  Its  ob- 
ligations to  Its  fellow  cltlxens  In  Hawaii  In 
fjoll  measTire. 

'  The  proponents  say  that  denial  of  state- 
hood would  cause  an  unfavorable  psycho- 
logical Impact  upon  oriental  countries.  This 
reasoning  Is  a  political  mistake.  It  Is  an 
admission  of  weakness.  This  Is  a  domestic 
problem  that  should  not  be  decided  by  an 
emotional  foreign  opinion. 

The  Hawaiian  Statehood  Commission  ad- 
vances the  argument  that  Hawaii  has  met 


every  test  of  statehood.  The  Constitution 
provides  no  testa  for  statehood.  Congress 
has  not  enacted  any  tests  for  statehood. 
The  proponents  refer  to  dicta  emanating 
from  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  thla 
matter  Is  another  unwarranted  Intriislon 
upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  height  of  Irrelevancy  was  attained  by 
a  prominent  proponent  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. He  advanced  this  arg\iment:  "The 
delectation  of  visitors,  the  sweetness  of 
Hawaiian  miislc,  and  the  rhythm  of  Its 
dance."  The  muscular  gyrations  of  the 
htila  dance  Is  certainly  far  afield  from  the 
crux  of  the  statehood  problem. 

I  received  a  rather  strange  Christmas  card 
during   this   last   holiday   season. 

It  contains  the  words  "Mele  Kalikamaka." 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  language 
nor  do  I  care.  It  contains  no  Christian  or 
religious  sentiment. 

This  card  Is  an  Irreligious  and  clever,  too 
clever,  attempt  to  acsoclate.  In  the  rubcon- 
scloiu  mind  of  the  recipient,  his  regard  for 
the  Christmas  holiday  and  his  Image  of  a 
feminine  form  wrapped  In  a  sarong,  with 
a  favorable  response  to  statehood.  Since 
Mrs.  William  Howard  III,  uses  her  stage 
name  of  Dorothy  Lamour,  this  card  should 
be  regarded  merely  as  advertising  fiction. 

These  are  some  of  the  soft-sell  techniques 
of  the  Hawaiian  Statehood  Commission.  The 
Mndlson  Avenue  advertisers  could  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  Hawaiian  Statehood 
Commission    about   the   motivation   of   the 


masses. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said,  in  and  outside 
Congress,  that  in  granting  statehood  to 
H&wall,  we  actually  Invited  four  Soviet 
agents  to  take  seats  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
repeat  this  statement. 

Oh,  yes.  they  will  be  carefully  selected  by 
Communist  agents.  They  will  bear  no  visi- 
ble brand  marks.  They  will  not  be  Commu- 
nist Party  members.  All  that  the  Commu- 
nists demand  of  them  In  retxirn  for  political 
support  Is  to  cleverly  follow  the  Soviet  party 
line,  although  always  appearing  to  be  merely 
Uberal. 

The  infiltration  of  communism  In  Hawaii 
continues  to  Influence  every  phase  of  terri- 
torial activity  to  an  alarming  degree. 

The  Communist  network  Is  centered  In  two 
unions,  the  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  (ILWU)  and 
the  United  Public  Workers  (UPW).  Prom 
thsse  centers,  their  Influence  spreads  Into 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Par- 
ties, Into  the  territorial  legislature,  into  the 
county  and  city  governments,  into  the  news- 
papers, the  radio,  the  television,  and  Into 
every  home. 

The  ILiWU  has  a  membership  of  about 
25,000  workers.  The  UPW  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  2.700  employees. 

Both  of  these  unions  were  expelled  by  the 
CIO  In  1950  on  the  ground  that  "their  poli- 
cies follow  the  Communist  Party"  and  that 
"Communists  control  these  unions." 

Gentlemen,  the  policies  of  these  unions 
have  not  changed  one  lota.  I  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  Territorial  Commission  on  Sub- 
versive Activities  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Governor  this  last  Monday,  March  2,  1959  (p. 
16): 

"The  propaganda  line  disseminated  by  the 
IliWU  has  continued  to  follow  and  further 
the  Russian  International  and  domestic  view- 
point." 

These  xinlons  continue  to  be  dominated  by 
the  same  Communist  officials  as  In  1950. 
The  ILWU  In  Hawaii  Is  known  as  local  No. 
142.  The  International  president  Is  that 
most  dangerous  and  effective  Communist 
agent,  Harry  Bridges. 

Since  last  August,  Harry  Bridges  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  an  alinement 
of  American  labor  unions  with  foreign  Com- 


munist xmlons.  This,  of  course,  is  part  of 
the  U.S.  Commimlst  Party's  and  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party's  present  program. 

Since  Augxist  1958.  Harry  Bridges  has  made 
overtures  to:  (a)  The  all -Japan  Dock  Work- 
ers Union;  (b)  the  Waterside  Workers  of 
Australia;  (c)  the  Madras  Harbor  Workers  of 
India;  (d)  the  Waterside  Workers  of  Indo- 
nesia. These  unions  are  all  Communist 
dominated. 

Since  January  1,  1059.  Harry  Bridges  has 
had  conferences  with  the  Communist  leader- 
ship of  unions  In  London,  Paris.  Hambuig, 
Prague,  Moscow.  Leningrad,  and  Helsinki.  I 
quote  from  a  newspaper  article  In  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  dated  February  13,  1959. 

"Bridges  Lauds  Democracy  In  Russian 
Unions. 

"Bridges  has  also  alined  his  union  with 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
headed  by  James  R.  Hoffa. 

"Jack  Hall  Is  regional  director  of  the 
Hawaii  ILWU,  Local  No.  142.  He  and  six 
other  Hawaiian  Communists  were  convicted 
In  1053  for  conspiracy  to  overthrow  our 
Government  by  force  and  violence,  lliese 
cases  were  reversed  under  the  authority  of 
the  series  of  shocking  Supreme  Court  pro- 
Communist  decisions. 

"The  UPW's  officers  are  Henry  Spsteln. 
Stephen  Murin,  Max  Roffman,  and  Jeanette 
Nakama  Rohrbough,  all  Identified  Com- 
munists. 

"Both  the  ILWU  and  the  UPW  have 
exploited  its  members  and  continue  to  use 
the  dues  and  the  membership  to  further  the 
Communist  Party  line. 

"The  UPW  has  235  public  employees  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  The  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu have  667  employees  belonging  to  the 
UPW  Including  37  members  of  the  sheriff's 
department. 

"The  county  of  Hawaii  has  279  UPW, 
public  employees;  the  county  of  Kauai  has 
203;  and  the  county  of  Maul.  537. 

"The  ILWU  and  its  conspiratorial  Com- 
munist partner,  the  UPW.  share  the  same 
large  ILWU  office  building.  This  non- 
public building  was  recently  exempted  from 
public  taxation  by  the  Hawaiian  Legislature. 

"These  two  unions  continue  to  spend  up- 
wards of  $200,000  annually  for  propaganda 
and  agitation. 

"Although  the  English  evening  broadcasts 
by  their  chief  English-speaking  propagan- 
dist, Robert  McElrath.  have  been  discon- 
tinued. It  Is  a  mere  tactical  shift. 

"The  radio  broadcasts  in  the  Ilocano  and 
Tagalog.  Filipino  dialects,  continue  every 
weekday. 

The  Japanese  broadcasts  are  continued  on 
three  stations  every  Sunday. 

"The  Commission  on  Subversive  Activi- 
ties monitored  350  ILWU  radio  broadcasts 
from  Honolulu  alone  In  1957-58. 

"The  ILWU  continues  to  operate  another 
propaganda  apparatus.  It  has  a  book  lend- 
ing library  service  that  disseminates  noth- 
ing but  CoRununlst  literature  featuring 
class  conflict  and  other  Communist  doctrine. 
It  has  a  Communist  movie  loan  service. 
These  Communist  films  are  stored  and 
checked  In  and  out  by  the  Public  Library 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  This  Com- 
munist service  Is  paid  for  by  the  Hawaii  and 
the  U.S.  taxpayers." 

Although  the  weekly  Communist  news- 
paper, the  Honolulu  Record,  has  discontin- 
ued publication,  the  ILWU  has  announced 
that  it  will  publish  a  daily  newspaper  to  take 
the  place  of  the  weekly  Honolulu  Record. 

To  demonstrate  the  growing  and  expand- 
ing power  of  the  Communist  ILWU,  I  show 
you  two  newspaper  clippings. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  November  26, 
1958.  reports  the  union  election  among  the 
Foodland  Super  Market  meatcutters. 
The  ILWU  vote  was  206. 
The  AFL-CIO  vote  was  14. 
I  show  you  a  report  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser of  March  1,  1059.  last  Sunday,  re- 
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porting  on  an  election  among  the  clerks  of 
the  Itoodland  Super  Market:  rrhe  ILWU  won 
with  134  votes.  Tbe  AFL-CIO  union  received 
42  votes." 

This  result  Is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  control  and  the  100  percent 
Communist  propaganda  efforts  of  the  ILWU 
have  been  broadcast  by  newspi4>ers,  radio, 
television,  hundreds  of  times  to  every  citizen 
of  HawaU. 

This  certainly  does  not  show  any  lessening 
of  the  influence  of  the  Communist  Party 

in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  deecribe 
lust  one  incident  to  show  how  the  Com- 
munist Party  infiltrates  the  cultiural  activi- 
ties of  A  community. 

The  Honolulu  Oonununlty  Chorus  is  a  civic 
musical  organization.  It  has  planned  to  pro- 
duce a  festival  of  folk  songs  thU  spring  in 
conjimctlon  with  the  Honolulu  Symphony 
Orchestra.  More  than  800  vocallsto  and 
musicians  are  to  participate. 

The  choral  chairman.  Mr.  John  M.  Kelly, 
jr..  is  insisting  that  the  symphony  orchestra 
preeent  the  "Song  of  the  ForesU."  by  the 
Communist  composer.  Dmitri  Shostakovich. 
This  music  and  words  were  written  in  praise 
of  DlcUtor  Joseph  Stalin. 

Mr.  Kelly  also  insUts  upon  the  rendition 
of  -rhe  Lonesome  Trail.-  This  music  is  by 
Earl  Robinson  and  Millard  LampbeU.  Both 
of  these  men  have  Communist  affiliations  for 
20  years. 

Mr.  George  Baratl,  the  director  of  the 
Bonolxilu  Symphony  as  of  today,  still  refuses 
to  play  these  two  numbers  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  of  poor  musical  comoosltlon. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Kelly  Is  the  former  secre- 
tary to  Jack  Hall,  the  Communist  director 
of  the  ILWU.  The  secretary  of  the  choral 
group  is  Mrs.  An  Qwon  Leong  McElrath, 
the  wife  of  the  Communist  ILWU  propa- 
gandist. 

There  has  been  a  recent  change  in  the 
Commimlst  tactics  in  Hawaii.  They  are 
now  using  the  soft  velvet  approach  to  gain 
respectabUlty  and  complete  acceptance. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Newton  Mlyagl,  secretary  of 
the  ILWU,  was  appointed  to  the  Red  Cross 
board.  Mr.  Mlyagl  Is  a  die-hard  Communist 
who  took  the  5th  amendment  more  than  SO 
times  on  questions  relating  to  his  Commu- 
nUt  affiliations  before  the  UJ3.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security.  Mr.  BUs- 
sard,  the  VS.  Federal  attorney,  was  so  out- 
raged that  he  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Strangely,  the  Federal  judge,  there,  also 
a  member  of  the  board,  criticized  Mr.  Blls- 
sard  and  defended  Mr.  Mlyagi's  appomt- 
ment.  The  Federal  Judge  was  seeking  Presi- 
dential reappointment. 

On  November  8.  1966.  Gov.  WUder  King 
forced  the  resignation  of  his  attorney 
general  for  attending  a  teetlmonal  dinner 
for  Jack  Hall.  Governor  King  was  not  re- 
appointed. 

Judge  Stainback,  a  former  Democratic 
Governor,  vigorously  opposed  to  the  Com- 
munlsU.  was  also  refused  Presidential  reap- 
pointment. 

In  the  1056  elections.  Mr.  WUUam  F.  Qulnn 
accepted  the  ILWU  endorsement  for  the  Ter- 
ritorial senate  on  the  Republican  Ucket. 
He  la  now  the  Republican  Presidential  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Hawaii  to  replace  Gov- 
ernor King.  I  show  you  newspaper  clippings 
of  Governor  Qulnn  tendering  a  public  office 
appointment  to  Jack  Hall,  the  prominent 
Communist  leader,  as  a  member  of  the 
Hawaii  TrafBc  Commission. 

It  Is  a  weU  known  poUtlcal  fact  of  life, 
that  you  can't  receive  the  reconunendatlon 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  today 
under  a  RepubUcan  administration  or  yes- 
terday under  a  Demrocatlc  administration 
for  a  Preaidential  appointment  in  HawaU 
without  the  Messing  of  the  Communist 
ILWU. 


Mr.  Chah'man,  I  would  like  to  oondtide 
my  remarks  by  brlfly  reviewing  the  political 
power  that  Is  exercised  by  the  Communist 
apparatus  In  Hawaii.  

In  the  1954  elections,  the  ILWU  gave  tta 
endorsements  to  71  candidates.  A  total  of 
68  of  the  71  ILWU-endorsed  candidates  won. 
Of  these  candidates.  22  out  of  28  candidates 
for  the  Hawaii  Legislature  won. 

In  the  1956  elections  21  ILWU-endoreed 
candidates  won  out  of  30  representatives  in 
the  Hawaii  House  of  Reptreeentatlves. 

In  this  last  election  of  November  1058, 
there  were  69  offices  to  be  filled  by  election. 
For  these  offices.  57  candidates  were  endorsed 
by  the  ILWU.  Four  of  these  candidates  re- 
jected the  ILWU  endorsement.  Fifty-three 
(  andldates  accepted  these  Communist  domi- 
nated ILWU  endorsements. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  ILWU-endorsed  candi- 
dates won  their  elections. 

Thus  the  ILWU  succeeded  in  electing  37 
out  of  60  elective  positions  in  the  Hawaii 
Territorial  Legislature  for  a  winning  per- 
centage of  56  percent  out  of  all  public  elec- 
tive offices. 

The  ILWU  succeeded  in  electing  37  out  of 
63  candidates  whom  It  endorsed  and  who  ac- 
cepted this  Communist  support  for  a  win- 
ning percentage  of  70  percent. 

It  miut  be  remembered  that  four  Identi- 
fied Communists  sit  on  the  ILWU  political 
endorsement  committee  that  handed  out 
these  endorsements.  Their  long  standing 
Communist  affiliations  are  well  known  to 
every  person  In  Hawaii.  These  four  Com- 
munists are:  Thomas  Tagl.  Newton  Mlyagl, 
Castner  Ogawa.  and  "Slim"  Shlmizu. 

Mr.  Newton  Mlyagl  is  the  same  gentleman 
whose  recent  appointment  to  the  Red  Cross 
board  raised  such  a  furor.  During  the  1956 
U.S.  Senate  committee  hearings  on  internal 
subversion.  Mr.  Mlyagl  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  71  times  and  declined  to  answer 
when  asked  If  he  had  been  In  contact  with 
Russian  military  and  intelligence  agents. 

These  are  the  men  whose  political  endorse- 
ments are  sought  for  and  accepted  In  order  to 
attain  public  office.  These  are  the  same  Com- 
munists who  will  pass  upon  and  either  re- 
ject or  give  political  endorsement  to  the  two 
U.S.  Senators  and  the  two  UJB.  Representa- 
tives to  be  elected  in  Hawaii  and  sent  to  our 
Congress.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  their  self  Interest  will  be  any  less  or  any 
different  than  the  70  percent  of  those  candi- 
dates who  received,  accepted,  and  were  elect- 
ed with  this  Communist  Eupp>ort? 

We  can  best  Judge  the  political  power  of 
the  ILWU  by  comparing  the  results  of  their 
endorsements  with  the  results  of  the  endorse- 
ments of  the  Republican  Party.  

Out  of  the  60  offices  In  which  the  ILWU 
endorsed  candidates,  37  won  seats,  the  Re- 
publican-endorsed candidates  won  oxily  24 
seats.  In  other  words,  the  ILWU  endorse- 
ment is  much  more  valuable  than  the  Re- 
publican Party  endorsement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reiterate  that  the  power  of 
the  Communist  Party  continues  to  be  so  po- 
tent that  It  Is  a  menace  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  to  the  people  of  the  49  States. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  lessening  of  that 
poirvr. 

In  the  event  of  statehood,  the  Communist 
Party  will,  in  all  probability,  exert  a  con- 
tinuing tremendous  Infiuence  on  the  election 
of  Hawaii's  two  Senators  and  two  Representa- 
tlves.  The  probable  election  of  ILWU-en- 
dcx-sed  representatives  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  mean  that  the  Communist  Party  will 
exert  a  substantial  influence  upon  theee 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Communist  Party  will  have  suoceeded 
In  infiltrating  the  U.8.  Congress  and  estab- 
lishing a  fifth  column  in  this  last  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

Ur.  Chairman.  Z  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  committee  refuse  to  grant  a  rule  on  this 
bill.  There  will  be  no  harm  done.  The  spon- 
sors of  tills  bill  can  bring  this  measure  to  the 


floor  of  the  House  without  a  rule.    This  com- 
mittee might  prefer  not  to  lend  its  implied 
approval  to  this  proposal  by  the  grant  of  a 
rule. 
Thank  yon. 


HJt.  5123,  a  Bin  To  Extnd  nd  Anead 
the  ReaegotiatioB  Act  of  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  chisroMxiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVSB 

Monday.  March  9, 1959 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill,  known  as 
HH.  13092.  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  Time  did 
not  permit  a  full  study  of  this  and  other 
bills  proposing  much -needed  reforms  in 
the  procedures  which  now  govern  the  re- 
negotiation of  defense  contracts.  One 
of  the  proposed  amendments,  providing 
for  the  Judicial  review  of  Tax  Court  de- 
cisions in  renegotiation  cases,  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  reporting  favorably  the  bill 
incorporating  this  provision,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  announced  that 
it  was  limiting  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  to  a  period  of  6  months, 
because  the  committee  intended  to 
undertake  a  broad  review  of  the  entire 
subject  of  renegotiation  early  in  this 
Congress.  The  report  stated  that  at 
that  time — 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  scope, 
objectives,  and  procedures  of  renegotiation 
and  to  possible  amendments,  including  those 
proposed  at  the  hearing  on  the  present  bill. 
iNFiaMmxs   or  act   should   bx   klimikated 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
there  has  been  considerable  study  of  the 
problems  of  renegotiation.  I  believe,  as 
a  result  of  what  we  learned  during  the 
last  session  and  from  the  studies  made 
since  that  time,  that  certain  basic  factors 
indicate  quite  clearly  the  course  we 
should  follow  in  providing  the  necessary 
reforms  in  the  conduct  of  renegotiation. 
In  the  first  place,  renegotiation  of  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  was  ini- 
tiated as  a  temporary  wartime  measure, 
because  the  exigencies  of  a  national 
emergency  required  the  expeditious  pro- 
curement of  proi>erty  and  services  under 
conditions  which  precluded  the  safe- 
guards attendant  upon  normal  contract- 
ing procedures  within  the  Government. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
renegotiation  of  Government  contracts 
would  last  beyond  the  emergency.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have  now  foimd  that,  de- 
spite the  implication  of  a  temporary 
existence  inherent  in  usual  provisions  for 
a  short  extension  of  the  act  each  time  it 
expires,  renegotiation  has  been  a  part 
of  defense  procurement  for  almost  the 
entire  period  since  the  war.  Many  in- 
firmities have  remained  in  the  act  from 
the  beginning,  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
purely  temporary.  As  a  result,  contro- 
versies arise  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Board's  action,  particularly  in  view 
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at  the  wide  discretion  given  to  the  Board 
In  determining  excessive  profits  In  in- 
dividual cases  and  the  secrecy  which  sur- 
rounds its  deliberations  and  findings. 
Under  the  present  act  the  Board  Is  per- 
mitted to  operate  In  a  manner  that  is 
foreign  to  any  other  administrative 
agency  of  the  United  States  having 
quasi -Judicial  powers. 
coNmraATioif  or  *xiR0OTXATioif  a  iraczssAiT 

It  may  be  that  the  continuation  of  re- 
negotiation Is  necessary,  because  recur- 
ring threats  to  peace  still  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  stuis  of  money  for  the 
national  defense.  However,  I  believe 
that  contracting  procedtires  within  the 
Oovemment  are  now  adequate  to  pre- 
vent the  accrual  of  profits  beyond  those 
contemplated  by  the  parties  in  most 
cases,  but  the  Oovemment  should  be  pro- 
vided a  means  of  recouping  profits  which 
may  be  considered  excessive  by  appro- 
priate standards.  In  other  words,  we 
should  guard  against  windfall  profits, 
which  was  the  objective  of  statutory  re- 
negotiation In  the  first  place.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  emi^aslze  that  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment negotiating  a  contract  has  the 
primary  respKinsibillty  for  preventing  the 
accrual  of  excessive  costs  and  profits  by 
the  effective  use  of  available  contracting 
procedures,  and  when  this  responsibility 
has  been  properly  discharged,  the  In- 
tegrity of  Government  contracts  must  be 
preserved  to  the  same  extent  as  contracts 
between  private  individuals.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  morally  wrong  for  the 
United  States  to  contract  in  good  faith 
with  a  person  and  years  later,  after  per- 
formance has  l)een  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, permit  the  Renegotiation  Board 
to  Change  the  contract  and  take  away 
profits  that  were  openly  and  fairly  ne- 
gotiated by  the  parties  in  the  first  place. 

■MrLOTXXS    OXFKNOKNT    T7PON    SOUND    DXTENSX 
XNDUSTKT 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  rene- 
gotiation as  it  presently  exists,  because 
In  California,  and  particularly  in  my  dis- 
trict, there  are  thousands  of  employees 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  soundness 
of  the  defense  industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Throughout  the  coimtry  there 
are  millions  of  employees  in  the  same  po- 
sition. In  a  situation  as  Important  and 
as  serious  as  this,  a  maximum  of  pub- 
licity should  accompany  the  findings  of 
the  Board  to  guard  against  unreason- 
ableness and  discrimination,  and  to  allay 
suspicion  of  such  shortcomings  In  the 
conduct  of  the  Board's  operations. 
oBjacnvsB  or  b.b.  siaa 

Aeeordingly,  HJEl.  5123  has  four  prin- 
cipal objectives: 

First.  The  bill  would  add  to  the  statu- 
tory factors  which  the  Board  must  take 
Into  account  under  section  103  of  the 
present  act.  the  need  for  financial  sta- 
bility and  incentives  to  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  defense  industry,  and 
the  desirability  of  comparing  costs  and 
profits  of  the  defense  Industry  with  other 
industries  In  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  profits. 

Second.  The  bill  seeks  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  contracts  fairly  negotiated 


with  the  Oovemment  by  rendering  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation  profits  in  any  year 
which  exceed  by  more  than  10  percent 
a  portion  of  the  profits  contemplated  by 
the  parties. 

Third.  The  bill  seeks  to  give  the  Con- 
gress, the  public  and  the  individual  who 
is  affected  thereby,  more  Information  on 
the  reasons  for  the  Board's  decisions  and 
the  results  of  its  determination  In  Im- 
portant cases.  Freedom  from  congres- 
sional and  public  scrutiny  has  been  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Board  for  rea- 
sons which  do  not  appear  on  the  siu^ace, 
and  In  this  age,  which  demands  that 
Oovemment  activities  be  carried  on  In 
the  light  of  day.  a  change  in  this  respect 
is  badly  needed. 

Fourth.  The  bill  also  provides  for  ap- 
peals from  Tax  Court  decisions  In  re- 
negotiation cases  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  ordinary  Tax  Court  cases.  In  view 
of  the  favorable  reception  given  to  a 
similar  proposal  during  the  last  session, 
the  Jiistlce  of  this  amendment  seems 
obvious. 

TWO-TXAI    XXTUrslON   Or   THS   BBNIOOTUTION 
ACT 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Renegotiation  Act  was  ex- 
tended for  only  6  months  to  June  30. 
1959.  Section  1  of  H.R.  5123  provides 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  act  to  June 
30. 1931. 

AUEITDMEMTS   PIOVIOTWO  ADOtTlOW At  BTATUTOIT 
FACTOSS    TO    BE    CONSIDCRXO    Uf    DrmUCININO 

■XCXS8IVX  PBoma 

Section  2  of  H.R.  5123  amends  section 
103(e)— title  50,  United  States  Code  Ap- 
pendix, section  1213(e) — to  Insert  new 
statutory  factors  among  those  which  the 
Board  must  now  take  Into  account  in 
determining  excessive  profits.  In  sub- 
section A.  it  is  provided  that  the  Board 
must  take  into  account,  in  addition  to 
those  Items  now  set  forth  In  the  com- 
parable provision  of  the  present  act.  "a 
comparison  with  the  costs  and  profits  of 
other  industries."  Since  the  defense  in- 
dustry is  in  competition  with  Industry 
generally.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  rea- 
sonableness of  costs  and  profits  be  de- 
termined In  the  light  of  costs  and  profits 
incurred  and  enjoyed  by  other  industries. 
Whether  or  not  the  Board  now  takes 
this  Into  account  is  problematical.  It 
Is  believed  appropriate  that  it  shoiild  be 
directed  to  give  this  factor  due  weight. 

A  new  statutory  factor  Is  Included  in 
subparagraph  F,  which  requires  the 
Board  to  take  into  account  In  determin- 
ing excessive  profits: 

The  need  for  financial  stability  In  the  de- 
fense Industry  and  for  proper  financial  In- 
centives under  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
in  order  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  and  economy  In  the  performance  of 
contracts  with  the  departments  and  related 
subcontracts. 

The  defense  Industry  has  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  Nation.  The  need  for  financial  sta- 
bility to  the  same  extent  as  other  in- 
dustry forming  part  of  our  national  life 
would  seem  apparent.  The  proposed 
statutory  factor  would  require  the  Board 
to  take  this  into  account  In  determining 
excessive  profits. 


At  the  present  time,  section  103 (e) 
enables  the  Board  to  take  into  accoimt. 
in  determining  excessive  profits,  such 
other  factors  the  consideration  of  which 
the  public  Interest  and  fair  and  equi- 
table dealing  may  require  which  factors 
shall  be  published  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  from  time  to  time  as  adopted. 
The  Board  has  not  seen  fit  in  Its  entire 
history  to  adopt  any  addlticmal  statu- 
tory factors  by  regulation.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  to  direct  the  Board  to 
take  Into  account  other  factors  If  the 
public  Interest  and  fair  and  equitable 
dealing  require  It  regardless  of  whether 
It  Is  constrained  to  adopt  regulations 
with  respect  thereto.  By  eliminating 
the  requirement  of  a  regulation  a  person 
subjected  to  the  Board's  jurisdiction 
would,  If  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
be  able  to  urge  matters  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  and  fair  and  equi- 
table dealing,  which  he  Is  now  precluded 
from  presenting  under  the  existing  act. 
pmoTEcnoN  or  acskxo  Piorm 

Section  2  proposes  a  further  amend- 
ment which  Is  designed  to  encourage 
efficiency  and  cost  reduction  and  at  the 
same  time  give  some  support  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  contracts  entered  into  in  good 
faith  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  substance  it  provides  that  the 
Board's  determination  of  excessive 
profits  cannot  reduce  the  contractor's 
retained  profits  below  the  sum  of  the 
aggregate  of  agreed  profits  plus  10  per- 
cent of  such  agreed  profits.  The  pro- 
posal includes  a  definition  of  the  term 
"agreed  profits"  which  is  designed  to 
produce  an  amount  of  such  agreed 
profits  generally  less  than  those  actually 
agreed  upon.  This  amendment  places 
renegotiation  In  its  proper  perspective, 
namely  a  method  whereby  "windfall" 
profits  are  recouped.  Renegotiation  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  an  excess  profits 
tax.  Congress  has  not  set  up  a  formula 
or  any  real  standards  to  enable  the 
Board  precisely  to  determine  what 
profits  are  excessive.  As  a  result  con- 
troversies and  inconsistencies  appear  to 
exist  which  should  be  eliminated  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  designed  to  accomplish 
this  end.  This  particular  amendment 
will  operate  with  respect  to  those  con- 
tracts in  which  the  profit  negotiated 
by  the  parties  Is  ascertainable  either  by 
specific  reference  in  the  contract  or  by 
other  proof.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
departments  m^y  adopt  rules  where 
appropriate  to  identify  the  profits 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

FVBUcrrT  or  boako's  riNDUros  ahb 

BCTBUnifATIOIVS 

Section  3  entitled  "Renegotiation  Pro- 
ceedings" Is  designed  to  provide  the  con- 
tractor with  a  full  exposition  of  the 
reasons  for  a  determination  of  excessive 
profits  by  the  Renegotiation  Board  and 
the  facts  used  by  the  Board  In  arriving 
at  its  decision  before  an  order  Is  actually 
issued.  At  the  present  time,  not  until 
an  order  is  Issued  fixing  excessive  profits 
is  a  contractor  entitled  to  any  statement 
explanatory  of  the  Bocu^'s  position. 
Moreover,  the  statement  itself  cannot 
be  used  In  the  Tax  Court  for  any  pur- 
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pose.  There  Is  a  specific  provision  in 
the  proposed  amendment  that  such 
statement  may  not  be  used  In  the  Tax 
Court  as  proof  of  the  facts  or  conclu- 
sions stated  therein  but  may  be  used  as 
proof  of  the  reason  for  such  determina- 
tion. The  proposed  amendment  would 
also  require  the  Board  to  make  available 
for  Inspection  by  the  contractor  all  data 
relating  to  the  renegotiation  proceeding 
and  to  supply  the  contractor,  upon  re- 
quest, with  copies  of  any  ptut  thereof 
which  may  be  requested  by  t^ie  contrac- 
tor. All  of  this  is  designed  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  basic  prlncljjles  of  fair 
play  to  the  end  that  the  contractor  may 
be  fully  apprised  of  the  basis  for  any  de- 
termination alleging  excessive  profits. 

BCUCPTION  or  STAMIMJU)  COMMauiAX.  ASTICLBS 

H.R.  5123  in  section  4  proposes  an 
addition  clarifying  one  of  the  criteria 
in  the  definition  of  a  standard  commer- 
cial class  of  articles. 

JT70ICXAX.  aavxBw  or  tax  ooubt  bbcibionb  in 
anraooTiATioif  cases 

Section  5  permit  appeals  from  Tax 
Court  decisions  in  renegotiation  cases  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  tax  cases.  It 
also  removes  any  presumption  of  cor- 
rectness in  the  determination  of  the 
Board  from  which  an  appeal  Is  being 
taken.  The  act  now  provides  that  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Tax  Courl  is  a  pro- 
ceding  de  novo.    In  such  a  proceeding 


the  contractor  and  the  Board  should 
have  equal  status  with  respect  to  the 
controversy  since  the  Board's  determi- 
nations are  not  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  It  Is 
not  a  true  de  novo  proceeding  If  the 
Board's  findings  are  entitled  to  a  pre- 
stunption  of  correctness.  The  proposed 
amendment  Is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  present  act 

BBTOBTS  TO   OOIfOKaM 

Sectlcm  114  of  the  act  now  provides  for 
a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Renego- 
tiation Board.  The  report  contains  no 
information  with  regard  to  the  specific 
determinations  of  the  Board  In  indi- 
vidual cases.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Congress,  the  public,  and  the  adversaries 
before  the  Board  are  unaware  of  incon- 
sistencies which  may  develop  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  resiUting  in  un- 
fairness and  discrimination  regardless 
of  an  innocent  motive.  There  should  be 
no  objection  to  exposing  findings  of  the 
Board  to  the  light  of  day.  The  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  amendment  sim- 
ply provide  that  certain  Information  al- 
r«auiy  made  available  by  the  Board  to  the 
specific  contractor  Involved  be  made 
public  In  Its  report  to  the  Congress  In  all 
cases  where  the  renegotlable  business  of 
a  contractor  exceeded  $20  million  in  the 
year  in  question.    I  believe  the  public  is 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1959 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9, 
1959) 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Rev.  William  Oowland.  president  of 
Luton  College  for  Industrial  Evangelism 
and  chaplain  of  Luton  Induiitrial  Mis- 
sion and  Community  Center.  Luton. 
England,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  thank  Thee  for  this  new  day  with  all 
of  its  possibilities  for  glorifying  Thy  Holy 
Name.  We  ask  that  in  all  our  concerns 
we  may  seek  Thy  will. 

We  bring  before  Thy  throne  this  day 
all  those  who  represent  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation.  As  we  thank  Thee  for  all 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  past,  we  pray 
that  our  hopes  and  aspirations  in  this 
day  and  generation  shall  be  according  to 
Thy  Holy  will. 

Teach  us  how  to  promote  true  right- 
eousness, freedom,  and  justice  through- 
out the  whole  world,  and  to  face  with 
courage  and  true  insight  those  principal- 
ities and  powers  of  darkness  which 
would  bring  disaster  to  the  whole  of  Thy 
family.  Save  us  from  holding  lightly 
and  defending  halfheartedly  the  basic 
beliefs  of  all  free  peoples.  Recalling  the 
cost  to  otu*  forefathers  In  their  struggle 
for  liberty  and  freedom  from  tyranny, 
grant  that  oiu:  sacrifices  shall  be  no  less 
than  theirs. 

All  this  we  ask  In  Thy  Holy  Name  and 
only  for  Thy  sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  ccmsent.  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  March  9,  1859,  was  dispensed 
with. 


TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE    BUSI- 
NESS—LIMITATION OP  DEBATE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business,  and  that 
statements  In  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
MonoiJoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Stcnnis,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  was  authorized  to 
meet  today .  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Magnoson.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 


entitled  to  know,  where  these  vast  simu 
of  Oovemment  money  are  Involved,  how 
the  Board  has  interpreted  this  law  which 
is  designed  to  eliminate  excessive  or 
windfall  profits.  The  consolidated  sta- 
tistics that  are  submitted  under  the  pres- 
ent law  do  not  permit  me  or  the  public  to 
learn  how  the  Board  Is  exercising  Its 
broad  discretionary  powers.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  help  to  all — the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  the  Congress,  procuring  serv- 
ices, the  public,  and  the  companies  who 
are  receiving  such  large  amoimts  of  Oov- 
emment money — to  open  these  actions  to 
the  Ught  of  day.  Not  only  will  this  in- 
formation be  of  interest  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  but  it  will  be  in  such 
form  as  to  assure  its  use  in  Tax  Coiu-t 
proceedings  Involving  renegotiation  de- 
terminations. 

COMCLTmONS 

The  amendments  pr<:qx)6ed  by  H.R. 
5123  are  designed  to  accomplish  a 
greater  degree  of  due  process  than  Is 
now  the  case  and  to  siuround  the  Board 
with  the  same  saf  ^ruards  against  unrea- 
sonableness, discrimination,  and  abuse 
that  apply  to  other  administrative 
agencies  with  the  power  and  authority 
similar  to  that  conferred  by  the  Renego- 
tiation Act.  Their  adoption  will  tend  to 
bring  al>out  stability  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry to  the  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  public,  the  defense  Industry, 
and  its  employees. 


authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  that  the  Jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [&fr.  Maktot]  be  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  today  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  He  Is  on  official 
business  with  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  CcMnmittee  in  California. 

The  PRESIDE!^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  leave  Is  granted. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  O'CLOCK 

AM.    TOMORROW  — LEGISLATIVE 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  Its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  traipore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  rresi- 
dent,  I  make  that  request  for  this  rea- 
son: There  are  98  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  has  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  eflBcIent  staffs  I  have  ever 
worked  with.  When  business  is  pend- 
ing, we  like  to  consider  It  thoroughly 
and  get  action,  upon  it. 

We  all  wish  to  be  as  accommodating 
as  possible  to  individual  Senators  and  to 
the  employees  of  the  Senate.  We  do  not 
wish  to  have  sessions  6  days  a  week,  if 
that  can  be  avoided,  because  we  find  that 
a  part  of  our  senatorial  duties  is  to  keep 
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In  touch  with  our  constituents  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we 
must  return  to  our  States  at  frequent 
intervals. 

I  have  received  numerous  requests  that 
no  bills  be  scheduled  for  a  vote  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  or  Saturday  of  this  week. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  comply  with  such 
requests,  because  if  every  time  a  Senator 
asiced  me  not  to  schedule  a  vote  I  com- 
piled the  Senate  would  never  vote. 

Our  policy  will  be  to  try  to  accommo- 
date Senators  as  much  as  possible,  with- 
out making  any  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  votes.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  obtain  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day. Tuesday  will  be  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  a  substantial  number  of  Senators 
havt>  engagements  out  of  the  city. 

The  Senate  would  probably  be  in  ses- 
sion later  than  usual  tomorrow  evening 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  congressional  night  at  the  Press  Club. 
We  wish  to  be  understanding  in  that 
connection,  too. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses,  which  will  con- 
sume some  time.  It  is  our  plan  and 
hope  before  this  weekend  to  dispose  of 
three  pieces  of  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate.  Printed  hearings,  reports,  and 
bills  are  available  for  all  Senators  to 
read  and  study.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
get  action  on  these  meastu'es.  It  will 
depend  upon  how  long  Senators  desire 
to  talk.  I  have  no  desire  to  curtail  dis- 
cussion. One  Senator  told  me  only 
Thursday  at  the  policy  committee  meet- 
ing that  he  anticipated  that  the  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  bill  would  require 
4  or  6  days.  Yesterday  it  was  reported 
that  no  speakers  desired  to  discuss  the 
bill  at  any  such  length.  So  we  must 
adjust  oiu-  plans  accordingly. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  hold  the  Senate 
in  session  until  late  this  evening,  and 
to  consider  bills  in  this  order: 

The  unfinished  business,  which  is  the 
space  bill.  To  be  followed  by  the  draft 
bill,  which  will  be  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  RttssillI.  That 
will  be  followed  by  the  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bill.  I  expect  quorum  calls  and 
yea-and-nay  votes  during  the  day.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attaches  of  the 
Senate  locate  any  absent  Senators,  and 
keep  themselves  informed  as  to  where 
they  are,  so  that  there  will  be  no  unusual 
delay,  and  so  that  75  Senators  will  not 
be  kept  waiUng  for  2  to  reach  the 
Chamber.  There  will  be  a  jrea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  space  bill,  and  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  draft  bill,  as  well  as  on  the 
Hawaiian  statehood  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
beginning  with  new  reports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nomlnati(»u  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

T.  Oraydon  Upton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
VS.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development: 
and 

Henry  J.  Heinz  II,  of  Penrxyl  7anla.  to  be 
representative  to  tbe  14th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Biirope  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Co\incU  of  the  United 
Nations. 

By  BCr.  MURRAT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

Elmer  P.  Bennett,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

George  W.  Abbott,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
and 

Edward  Elliott  Johnaton,  of  HawaU,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Ikdr. 
Bartlitt  in  the  chair) .  If  there  be  no 
further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  calen- 
dar, beginning  with  new  reports. 


THE  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  in  the  Army  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


THE  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  nom- 
inations in  the  Air  Force  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


THE  NAVY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  nom- 
inations in  the  Navy  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  Immediately  notified  of  all 
nominations  confirmed  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
Xorthwlth. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOSE 
MARIA  LEMUS.  OP  EL  SALVADOR. 
BEFORE  JOINT  MEETING 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  announce  for  the  Information  of 
Senators  .that  President  Jose  Maria 
Lemus,  of  El  Salvador,  will  address  a 
Joint  meeting  of  Congress  tomorrow  at 
12:30  o'clock  p.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  for  the  Chair  to  declaim  a  recess 
tomorrow  at  approximately  12:15  o'clock 
p.m.,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
and  that  Senators  assemble  and  proceed 
to  the  Chamber  of  the  other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re« 

ferred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ENOLS: 
S.  1348.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain tbe  Foleom  south  unit.  American  River 
division.  Central  Valley  project,  in  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Song  Song 
Tal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OORX: 

8. 1350.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  finance  companies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.BSALL: 

8. 1351.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  to  certain 
small-business  concerns  displaced  as  a  result 
of  urban  renewal  activities  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dalcota: 
8.  1352.  A  blU  to  authorize  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation.  N.  Dak.,  to  acquire 
trust  interests  in  tribal  lands  of  the  reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUTLKB  (by  request) : 
S.  1353.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
as  to  persons  who  may  engage  In  the  business 
of  a  motor  carrier  and  upon  the  Issuance  of 
certificates  or  spprovals  for  engaging  In  such 
business  or  acquiring  control  of  another  en- 
gaged therein; 

S.  1S54.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions  as  to 
persons  who  may  engage  in  the  btislness  of 
an  air  carxler  and  upon  the  Issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  approvals  for  engaging  In  such 
business  or  acquiring  control  of  another  en- 
gaged therein;  and 

8. 1365.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
as  to  persons  who  may  en^ge  In  the  busi- 
ness of  a  water  carrier  and  upon  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  or  approvals  for  engaging  In 
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such  business  or  acquiring  control  of  or  an 
Interest  In  another  so  engaged:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Buruoi  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  btUs.  #hleh  i^pear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mob- 
ton,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Brao  of 
West  Virginia) : 

8.  1356.  A  bUl  to  amend  tite  act  author- 
Izlcg  the  dlrposal  of  certain  obsolete  Federal 
locks  and  dams  in  order  to  increase  a  cer- 
tain authorization  in  such  act  relating  to 
dam  No.  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  Ky.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Coorai  when  he 
introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separat''  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1357.  A  bUl  to  extend  tho  copyright 
provisions  of  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  musical  compositions  produced  with- 
out the  use  of  a  conventloiuU  system  of 
notations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request) : 

8.  1358.  A  bin  to  authorise  tltc  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  headciuarters  site 
for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  tbe  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Ashford,  Wash.,  aad  for  other 
purpoees;  and 

S.  1359.  A  blU  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Montesnima  Castle  National  Monument. 
Ariz.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANOER  (for  hlmiieU  and  Mr. 
Yotn«o  of  North  Dakota  i : 

8.  1360.  A  bill  to  authorize  Dunn  Center 
Special  School  District  No.  29.  North  Dakota. 
to  apply  and  receive  payments  for  certain 
fiscal  years  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  provldl^ig  financial 
assistance  for  local  educational  agencies  In 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

8.  1361.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hsnrlque 
Ferrelra  Das  Neves;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

8.  1362.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  tbirougb  research  and  de- 
velopment by  authorizing  the  t^iecretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  through  thi!  Bureau  of 
M'nes,  to  contract  for  coal  research,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committet-  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  wMch  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALIiOTT  (for  hlmiielf  and  Mr. 
CAsaou.)  : 
8.  1363.  A  bin  providing  fen'  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Colorado;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  ttM  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  AIXOTT  (for  himjielf  and  Mr. 

BZNNETT)  : 

8.  1364.  A  bill  to  amend  part  IV  of  subtr.le 
C  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  possession 
of  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves,  and  for  ottier 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.   KEATmO    (tat  himself   and 
Mr.  WnxT) : 

8.  1365.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servlcef.  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  the  dicposaJ  of  surplus  property 
to  certain  welfare  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kasrora  when  be 
lutrcduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


By  Hr.  SALTONSTAIl.   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  KntMnr)    (by  reqtiest) : 

8. 1S66.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Laura  Irene 
de  Oourten,  Candida  Bommel,  Sellna  Rom- 
mel, and  Iflkolaus  Bommel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUBON  (by  request) : 

8. 1367.  A  blU  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Ouard."  to  au- 
thorize the  Coast  Guard  to  seU  supplies  and 
fumlth  services  not  available  from  local 
sources  to  vessels  and  other  watercraft  to 
meet  the  necessities  c^  such  vessels  and 
watercraft;  to  the  Conunltte  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  of  each 
year  as  Senior  Citizens  Month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

6  J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  aud  report  on  the  UJ3. 
telecommunication  resource  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  radio  spectrum;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(Sse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  whsn 
he  Introduced  ttxe  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  15)  relating  to 
priority  in  temporary  employment  of 
persons  in  taking  the  1960  census,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(Sae  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hartke.  which  appears  imder  a  separate 
heading.) 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, three  bills  which  would  remove 
the  restrictions  now  imposed  by  Federal 
statute  upon  the  entry  of  American  rail- 
roads into  water,  motor,  and  air  trans- 
irartation. 

I  am  introducing  these  bills  specifically 
at  the  request  of  the  railroad  Indiistry. 
By  this  means  the  railroad  industry  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  to 
the  Congress  the  various  arguments  and 
circumstances  which  It  believes  make  It 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  rail- 
roads to  be  freed  of  these  restrictions. 

Furthermore,  at  hearings  incident  to 
these  bills,  other  transportation  indus- 
tries will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  also.  Introduction  of 
this  proposed  legislation  does  not  indi- 
cate any  preconceived  conclusion  on  my 
part  It  Is  essential,  in  my  opinion, 
however,  that  the  American  railroads  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  the  basis  of  specific  legislative 
proposals  without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  railroad  indus- 
try describing  the  purposes  of  these  bills 


be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appn^riately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blUs,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Burtra 
(by  request),  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

S.  1853.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
as  to  ixrsons  who  may  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  motor  carrier  and  upon  the  issuance 
of  certificates  or  approvals  for  engaging  in 
such  buslneEs  or  acquiring  control  of  an- 
other engaged  therein; 

S.  1354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions  as 
to  persons  who  may  engage  in  the  business 
of  an  air  carrier  and  upon  the  Issuance  of 
certificates  or  approvals  for  engaging  in  such 
business  or  acquiring  control  of  another  en- 
gaged therein;  and 

S.  1355.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
as  to  persons  who  may  engage  in  the  busl- 
nees  of  a  water  carrier  and  upon  the  issuance 
of  certificates  or  approvals  for  engaging  in 
such  business  or  acquiring  control  of  or  an 
interest  in  another  so  engaged. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
BuTLEK  is  as  follows: 

MKMOaAKDUM   ON  TKANSPOST  DiVISSZnCATXON 

Under  existing  law,  as  It  has  iieen  in- 
terpreted by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  spe- 
cial Restrictions  have  been  Imposed  upon  the 
entry  of  railroads  into  motor  and  water 
transportation  and  upon  the  entry  of  any 
surface  carriers  Into  air  transportation. 
These  special  restrictions  grow  out  of  cer- 
tain language  found  in  various  sections  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Act  and  are  in  addition  to  the 
general  restrictions  of  those  two  acts  that 
no  one  may  begin  new  carrier  operations,  or 
acquire  control  of  existing  carriers,  by  motor 
or  watsr  without  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  by  air  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board. 

As  a  result  of  the  special  restrictions 
referred  to:  (1)  Except  where  unusual  cir- 
ctunstances  prevaU,  permission  to  railroads 
or  railroad  aflUlates  to  operate  as  motor 
carriers  lias  been  generaUy  restricted  to  serv- 
ice that  is  auxiliary  or  supplemental  to 
train  service;  that  is,  in  general,  to  trans- 
portation by  truck  of  the  rail  traffic  of  the 
railroad,  at  railroad  rates  and  on  railroad 
bills  of  lading,  to  and  from  only  such  points 
as  are  located  on  the  rail  line  of  the  rail- 
road and  with  either  a  requirement  for  prior 
or  subsequent  movement  by  raU  or  a  key- 
point  condition  (movement  only  between 
certain  specified  key  points  on  the  raUroad) ; 
(2)  surface  carriers,  including  railroads,  and 
their  affiliates  have  been  almost  totally  ex- 
cluded from  air  operations;  and  (3)  railroads 
were  compelled  years  ago  to  cease  wttsr 
carrier  operations  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
have  been  deterred  from  ln£tltutlng  opera- 
tions on  other  Inland  waterways  or  from 
reinstltutlng  various  coastwise  ocean  cpira- 
tlons  conducted  by  them  prior  to  World 
Warn. 

The  evolution  of  these  restrictive  policies 
which,  especially  In  the  case  of  motor  and 
air  operations,  luive  come  about  almoct  en- 
tirely by  reason  of  administrative  interpre- 
tation and  construction  of  the  statutes, 
rather  than  because  of  the  specific  terms  of 
the  statutes  themselves,  is  briefiy  reviewed  in 
the  appendixes  accompanying  this  memo- 
randum. 
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It  would  be  in  th«  public  Intereat  to  per- 
mit rallroadB  and  their  affiliates  to  enter 
into,  or  acquire  existing  rights  to  engage  in, 
motor,  water,  or  air  transportation  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  nonrallroad  operator. 

In  the  nrtt  place,  the  shipping  public 
would  benefit  from  transport  diversification. 
Greater  freedom  for  the  railroads  to  engage 
In  other  forms  of  transport  would  make  It 
possible  to  do  away  with  much  unnecessary 
duplication  of  facilities,  and  wovild  resxUt  in 
improved  servise  and  lower  cost,  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  shipper.  If  the 
management  of  one  form  of  transportation 
also  managed  other  forms,  a  shipper  could 
arrange  through  one  manager  for  the  com- 
plete service  he  needed  and  be  directed  to 
the  most  efficient  and  most  economical  means 
of  handling  his  partlciUar  traffic  either  by 
one  mode  or  a  combination  of  modes. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  railroads  are  admittedly  the  back- 
bone of  our  transportation  system.  If  they 
are  to  remain  progressive  and  be  given  op- 
portunity to  regain  their  financial  health, 
in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  a  strong 
national  transportation  system  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  economy  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for 
the  national  defense,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  diversify  their  operations  Just  as  other 
businesses  do.  In  industry  generally,  diver- 
sification has  been  demonstrated  to  be  sound 
economic  practice.  Diversification  for  the 
railroads  means  making  use  of  technological 
developments  In  other  fields  of  transporta- 
tion. Special  restrictions  in  this  regard,  ap- 
plicable to  the  railroads  but  not  to  others, 
should  be  wiped  out. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  benefits  that  could 
be  expected  to  fiow  from  transport  diversifi- 
cation as  such,  removal  of  the  special  re- 
strictions upon  railroad  use  of  other  forms 
of  transportation  would  enable  the  railroads 
to  share  in  the  use  of  facilities  furnished 
their  truck,  water,  and  air  competitors 
through  tremendous  public  subsidies  to 
which  the  railroads,  as  important  taxpayers, 
contribute.  As  it  is,  the  railroads  not  only 
must  provide  their  own  comparable  facilities 
out  of  their  own  pockets  but,  as  large  tax- 
payers, must  share  heavily  in  the  cost  of  ex- 
pensive projects  vitally  benefiting  competing 
transportation  agencies.  It  is  only  fair  that 
this  Indefensible  situation  be  ameliorated. 

What  is  sought  by  the  railroads  in  the  way 
of  freedom  to  engage  in  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation is  not  in  the  nattire  of  a  one- 
way street,  but  is  Intended  to  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  right  of  each  of  the  several 
forms  of  transport  to  engage  in  other  forms. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  it  clear  that  none  of 
the  several  forms  of  transportation  when 
seeking  to  engage  In  another  form  is  to  be 
subjected  to  special  standards  or  limitations 
or  restrictions  merely  by  reason  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  It  is  a  different  form. 

It  should  be  understood  that  even  with 
removal  of  the  special  restrictions  the  rail- 
roads, like  any  other  applicant,  would  still 
have  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regu- 
latory authorlUes  that  their  entry  into  an- 
other transportation  field  Is  required  by 
public  convenience  and  necessity  or  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  In  such  cases, 
whether  a  new  entry  or  an  acquisition  of  ex- 
isting facilities  were  to  be  involved,  the 
regulatory  agency  would  consider  the  com- 
pstltive  effect  upon  existing  carriers  in  the 
field. 

Appcndix  A 
Motor  CAsaixa  Opzbations 
In  the  early  days  of  motor  carrier  opera- 
Uon  and  before  iU  regulaUon.  the  Interstate 


Ccnnmerce  Commission  conducted  two  inde- 
pendent investigations  of  the  situation.  In 
the  first,  motorbuB  and  motortruck  opera- 
tion (140  ICC  686  (1028)),  the  Commission 
foiind  that  certain  railroads  were  already 
making  use  of  motor  transport  in  their  op- 
erations, and  recommended  that  the  railroads 
should  be  authoriised  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce  by  motor  vehicles  on  the  public 
highways  subject  to  existing  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  the  second 
investigation,  coordination  of  motor  trans- 
portation (182  ICC  263  (1932) ).  the  Commis- 
sion directed  its  attention  to  the  particular 
question  of  the  use  of  motor  transport  by 
other  transportation  agencies.  After  an  ex- 
tensive study  the  Commission  found  that 
there  had  already  been  a  great  deal  of  diver- 
sion of  highway  traffic  from  the  railroads  to 
the  motor  carriers  and  concluded  with  the 
recommendation  "that  railroads,  whether 
steam  or  electric,  and  water  carriers,  should 
be  specifically  authorized  to  engage  in  trans- 
portation of  both  persons  and  property  by 
motor  vehicles  in  Interstate  commerce  over 
the  public  highways."  Thus,  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1035  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  of  the 
view  that  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  di- 
versify their  operations  Into  other  forma  of 
transportation. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  did  not  fol- 
low the  recommendation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  railroads  should 
be  specifically  authorized  to  engage  In  inter- 
state motor  transport. 

In  section  206  it  did  provide  for  so-called 
grandfather  rights  so  that  any  carrier  already 
engaged  In  motortruck  operation  could  be 
issued  a  certificate  to  continue  its  operation 
without  further  proof  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

Section  207,  pertaining  to  the  issuance  of 
certificates  for  new  motor  carrier  opera- 
tions, did  not  then  nor  does  it  now  make 
any  dUtlnctlon  whatsoever  as  to  what  type 
of  carrier  the  applicant  may  tie.  It  merely 
required  and  still  requires  that  there  be  a 
finding  that  the  applicant  is  fit,  willing,  and 
able  properly  to  perform  the  service  pro- 
posed, and  that  the  proposed  service  is.  or 
wii:  l)e,  required  by  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 

In  section  213  pertaining  to  authority  for 
consolidation,  merger,  acquisition  and  con- 
trol of  an  existing  motor  carrier,  however,  it 
was  provided  that  If  the  applicant  for  control 
or  merger  of  an  existing  motor  carrier  was  a 
carrier  other  than  a  motor  carrier,  "the 
Commission  shall  not  enter  such  an  order 
unless  it  finds  that  the  transaction  will  pro- 
mote the  public  interest  by  enabling  such 
carrier  to  use  service  by  motor  vehicle  to 
public  advantage  in  its  ojMrations  and  will 
not  unduly  restrain  competition." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1035  as  originally  enacted  did  not 
single  out  the  railroad  industry  for  specific 
discriminatory  limitations  in  this  respect, 
but  made  the  same  conditions  applicable  to 
other  carriers  as  well.  By  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1040  section  213  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  was  repealed  but  its  substance  was  car- 
ried into  section  6  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  with  one  important  change:  It 
was  provided  by  the  1040  Act  that  only  In 
cases  where  a  railroad  is  the  applicant  for 
control  or  merger  of  a  motor  carrier  will  the 
limitations  apply.  Section  6(2)  (b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  provides  that  In 
the  case  of  any  railroad  acquisition  of  an 
existing  motor  carrier  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  must  determine  that  the 
proposed  control  or  ownership  of  the  motor 
carrier  by  the  -allroad  "will  enable  such 
[raill  carrier  to  use  service  by  motor  vehicle 
to  public  advantage  in  its  operations  and 
will  not  unduly  restrain  competition." 


It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  neither  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1035,  Imposing  special 
limitations  on  other  forms  of  carriers  enter- 
ing into  the  motor  carrier  field  nor  the 
superseding  provisions  of  section  6(2)  (b)  of 
the  present  act.  Impoelng  those  limitations 
on  railroads  alone,  specifically  Indicate  or 
require  in  terms  that  the  present  type  of 
restrictions  (to  be  shown  later)  be  imfKJsed 
practically  as  a  matter  of  routine  as  condi- 
tions for  approval  of  railroad  control  or  ac- 
quisition of  a  motor  carrier.  It  remained  for 
Intepretation  or  constuction  by  the  adminis- 
trative agency  to  accomplish  that  effect. 

The  first  proceeding  in  which  the  Com- 
mission dealt  with  the  question  of  acquisi- 
tion of  control  of  motor  transportation  oper- 
ations by  a  railroad  or  a  railroad  controlled 
subsidiary  was  Pennsylvania  Truck  Lines, 
Inc..  Control-Barker.  1  M.C.C.  101.  6  M.C.C.  9. 
in  which  an  affiliate  of  the  Pennsylvant* 
Railroad  sought  authority  to  acquire  control 
over  Barker  Motor  Freight.  Although  the 
railroad's  professed  intention  in  acquiring 
the  operating  rights  of  the  motor  carrier  was 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  coordi- 
nated truck  and  rail  service  in  Ohio  similar 
to  that  already  furnished  in  its  eastern  terri- 
tory. It  did  not  propose  to  abandon  or  dispose 
of  those  portions  of  the  acquired  motor 
operations  which  would  not  necessarily  con- 
tribute to  coordinated  truck-rail  service.  On 
the  contrary,  it  maintained  that  Its  greater 
financial  resources  would  permit  it  to  give 
Improved  and  more  frequent  motor  service 
over  ail  the  routes  previously  operated  by 
Barker,  including  those  not  adjacent  to  its 
rail  lines.  Division  6  of  the  Commission, 
however,  after  first  finding  that  some  of 
Barker's  route  could  Indeed  be  used  by  the 
railroad  to  public  advantage,  indicated  dis- 
approval of  any  proposal  by  railroads  "to  go 
into  the  kinds  of  truck  service  which  were  not 
auxiliary  and  supplementary  to  their  railroad 
operations."  In  a  later  report,  6  M.C.C.  9, 
the  Commission's  position  and  Intent  were 
clarified  and  restated  as  follows:  "•  •  •  Ap- 
proved operations  are  those  which  are 
auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  train  service. 
Except  as  hereinafter  indicated,  nonapproved 
operations  are  those  which  otherwise  com- 
pete with  the  railroad  Itself,  those  which 
compete  with  an  established  motor  carrier, 
or  which  invade  to  a  substantial  degree  a 
territory  already  adequately  served  by  an- 
other rail  carrier." 

Thus,  in  this  Initial  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion, the  Commission  established  the  general 
principle  that  railroads  would  only  be  per- 
mitted to  make  use  of  motor  transport  to 
the  limited  extent  that  such  was  auxiliary  or 
supplemental  to  rail  service  and  would  not 
be  permitted  to  compete  generally  with  es- 
tablished motor  carriers.  Motor  carriers 
were  thus  given  absolute  protection  from 
general  competition  by  railroads  by  use  of 
motor  transport  and  the  principle  of  compe- 
tition as  between  various  forms  of  transpor- 
tation, which  has  subsequently  proved  to  be 
t>oth  inefficient  and  ruinous,  was  established 
as  the  controlling  principle  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry. 

The  statutory  restrictions  upon  which  the 
Commission  relied  in  the  Barker  case  were 
those  in  section  213  of  the  act  pertaining 
to  acquisition  by  purchase  or  merger  of  ex- 
isting motor  carrier  rights.  The  Barker  case 
was,  of  course,  such  afi  acquisition.  This 
same  policy,  however,  was  early  carried  over 
as  controlling  also  in  the  disposition  of  ap- 
plications by  railroads  or  their  affiliates  for 
new  certificated  motor  carrier  rights  under 
section  207,  which  does  not  specifically  con- 
tain any  such  restrictions  for  acquisition  of 
rights  by  other  agencies  of  transportation. 
In  Kansas  City  Southern  Transport  Com' 
pany.  Inc..  Common  Carrier  Application.  (10 
M.C.C.  221,  28  M.C.C.  6) ,  a  rail  affiliate  sought 
new  motor  common  carrier  rights  over  cer- 
tain routes  which  it  represented  would  be 
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auxUlary  to  and  supplementary  to  Its  rail 
■errlce  and  coordinated  therewith.  However. 
It  aaked  to  move  aome  thlpmenti  entirely  by 
truck.  Division  6  of  the  Commission  ap- 
plied the  Barker  case  principle  and  made  the 
authorizations  subject  to  the  five  following 
conditions  which,  with  one  later  modifica- 
tion, have  grown  to  be  standard  and  cus- 
tomary in  cases  of  this  kind. 

1.  The  service  to  be  performed  shall  be 
limited  to  service  which  Is  auxiliary  to,  or 
supplemental  of,  rail  sendee. 

2.  No  motor  service  shall  be  rendered  to 
or  from  any  point  not  a  station  on  a  rail  line 
of  the  railroad. 

3.  Shipments  to  be  transported  shall  be 
limited  to  those  on  a  through  bill  of  lading, 
including  a  prior  or  sutieequent  movement 
by  rail. 

4.  All  contractual  arrangements  between 
the  applicant  motor  carrier  and  the  parent 
railroad  shall  be  reported  to  the  Commlasion 
and  shall  be  subject  to  revision. 

6.  The  motor  service  shall  be  subject  to 
such  further  epeciflc  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mlasion in  the  future  may  find  it  necessary 
to  impose,  in  order  to  insure  that  it  will 
remain  auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  the 
rail  service. 

This  decision  was  rendered  on  November 
12,  1938.  and  from  that  date  to  the  early 
part  of  1940  it  was  followed  consistently 
and  substantially  Identical  restrictions  were 
imposed  in  disposing  of  numerous  railroad 
applications  for  motor  carrier  operating 
authorities. 

In  1941,  on  reconsideration  in  the  same 
proceeding,  the  entire  Commission  sulMtl- 
tuted  a  different  requirement  for  condition 
No.  3.  which  required  a  prior  or  subsequent 
movement  by  rail.  In  the  case  Kanaa*  City 
Southern  Transport  Companif,  Common  Car- 
rier Application.  28  M.C.C.  6,  a  new  type  of 
condition  was  substituted;  namely,  a  so- 
called  key  point  condition.  This  permitted 
the  movement  of  some  shipments  entirely 
by  motor,  but  only  l>etween  local  way  points 
on  the  railroad,  and  then  only  provided 
that  such  shipments  did  not  move  by  motor 
between  any  two  usual  break  bulk  key 
points.  The  remaining  conditions  were  left 
unchanged. 

With  rare  exceptions  confined  to  very  un- 
usual circvunstances  these  restrictions.  In- 
cluding either  a  prior  or  subsequent  move- 
ment by  rail  or  a  key  point  restriction,  have 
been  imlformly  imposed  alike  upon  later 
railroad  applications  for  both  acquisition  of 
existing  and  for  new  motor  carrier  rights. 

The  result  of  these  restrictions  has  been 
to  limit  railroad  or  railroad  affiliate  opera- 
tion of  motor  transport  entirely  to  that 
which  Is  auxiliary  and  supplementary  to 
railroad  operation,  and  prevents  any  general 
motor  competition  whatever  with  existing 
motor  carriers.  This  policy  of  restriction 
that  has  been  pracUced  by  the  ZntersUte 
Commerce  Commission  does  not  per  se  pro- 
tect the  Inherent  advantages  of  the  mode 
of  transportation  by  motor  vehicle,  but  rath- 
er protects  the  business  of  the  motor  carriers 
engaging  In  thaX  form  of  transportation. 
The  Commission  has  limited  the  effective 
use  of  motor  transport  solely  to  motor  car- 
riers as  such  and  has  forbidden  it  to  be 
used  by  other  forms  of  transportation  com- 
panies where  the  Inherent  advantages  of 
such  transport  might  fit  in  veil  with  the 
operations  of  such  company. 

If  the  matter  had  not  been  already  de- 
termined to  the  contrary,  the  railroads  could 
point  out  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  sUte- 
ment  of  policy  In  the  Tranqxartation  Act 
of  1940,  nor  In  the  express '  provisions  of 
section  6(2).  the  successor  to  section  218  in 
the  original  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1835,  which 
requires  that  railroad  operation  of  motor 
equipment  on  the  public  highway  be  limited 
to  that  which  is  merely  auxiliary  or  supple- 


mental to  rail  service.  The  national  trans- 
portation policy  sxpressed  In  the  act  of  1940 
refers  simply  to  the  public  Interest  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Inherent  advantages  of 
each  mode  of  transportation.  Itie  railroads 
submit  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest, and  It  would  further  promote  the 
inherent  advantages  of  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation, if  the  railroads  were  permitted  to 
offer  a  diversified  transportation  product  to 
the  public  as  it  would  strengthen  all  func- 
tions of  the  transportation  company  and  put 
It  in  a  better  economic  position  to  offer  all 
services  to  the  public. 

Furthermore,  the  only  direct  statutory 
restrictions  on  railroads  and  their  afflllat.es 
are  those  contained  in  section  5,  applying  to 
acquisition  of  existing  motor  carrier  rights 
by  merger,  purchase,  or  otherwise.  There 
la  nothing  expressed  in  sections  206  and  207, 
concerning  applications  for  new  motor  car- 
rier authority,  which  necessitates  discrimi- 
nation against  railroads  and  affiliates  in  the 
granting  of  such  authority,  and  it  Is  only 
through  the  Commission's  Interpretation  of 
the  law  that  they  are  Imposed. 

As  stated  heretofore,  the  Commission  has, 
in  some  cases,  held  that  where  special  cir- 
cumstances are  present,  a  rail  affiliated  ap- 
plicant can  obtain  unrestricted  motor  car- 
rier authority.  In  the  absence  of  such  special 
circumstances,  the  Commission  has  not  is- 
sued unrestricted  motor  carrier  rights  to  rail 
affiliates.  It  has  been  the  Commission's  view 
that  a  railroad  applicant  for  authority  to 
operate  as  a  common  carrier  by  motor  ve- 
hicle, although  required  by  statutes  to  do 
no  more  than  prove  as  any  other  applicant 
that  the  service  is  required  by  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  nevertheless  has  a 
special  burden  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
Simply  la  a  railroad.  The  Commission  has 
used  the  words  of  the  national  transportation 
policy  to  carry  over  the  language  from  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  into  section  207,  and  this 
requires  railroads  in  certification  cases  to 
show  circumstances  negativing  any  disad- 
vantage to  the  public  because  the  applicant 
is  •  railroad.  Iliis  policy  of  the  Commission 
was  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  V.S. 
V.  Rock  Island  M.  Transit  Company  (340  UJS. 
419,  427-428) . 

The  Commission's  policy  of  granting  rail 
affiliates  unrestricted  motor  carrier  rights  in 
sitxiations  where  special  drcxunstances  exist 
haa  been  given  legal  sanction  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  American  Trucking  Associ- 
ation* T.  U.S..  S55  n.S.  141  (1967).  The  net 
effect  of  the  decision,  however,  is  not  only 
to  limit  the  area  in  which  a  rail  affiliate  can 
engage  in  unrestricted  motor  carrier  oper- 
ations but  also  to  constitute  a  straitjacket 
for  the  railroads  rather  than  an  avenue  per- 
mitting further  motor  operation.  In  the 
case,  the  Rock  Island  Motor  Transit,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  had  au- 
thority from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  operate  Interstate  motor  carrier 
sanrloe  between  certain  points  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraaka,  subject  to  restrictions 
rt—<gT>«»rf  to  limit  the  service  to  that  which 
was  auxiliary  to  or  supplemental  of  the 
Rock  Island's  ralT  operaUom  (keypolnt  re- 
strictions, forbidding  transport  to  stations 
not  on  the  rail  lines),  and  filed  an  appUoa- 
tlon  for  a  oertifleate  under  saetion  307  to 
serve  without  the  restrictions  several  of  the 
communities  under  restriction.  The  author- 
ity was  granted  in  part  by  the  Oommission 
when  it  was  found  that  the  applicant  was 
willing  to  provide  aervioes  which  other 
trucking  companies  would  not  provide.  The 
Court  stated  that  the  rigid  requirement  of 
section  5(2)  (b)  of  the  act  applicable  to  ac- 
quisition eases  applied  also  to  proceedings 
fcr  new  eertlflcates  under  section  a07  and 
that  the  auxiliary  or  sui^lemental  condi- 
tions Implied  nnleas  the  special  drcum- 
etfi"''**  were  present,  as  they  were  In  ths 


tnstant  case.  "Rie  oaas  ssiina  to  approve 
only  thoes  unrestricted  motor  operations  by 
a  rail  affiliate  in  situations  where  trucking 
companies  do  not  want  the  traffic. 

APPDnnx  B 
An  Casstct  Opxbatiomb 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  *  that  must  be  considered  in  any 
dlBCuaalon  of  the  performance  of  air  carriage 
by  surface  transportation  forms.  One  is 
section  401,  providing  that  no  air  (common) 
carrier  may  operate  in  air  transportation 
without  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  upon  a  finding  that  the 
transportation  proposed  is  required  by  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity.  Section  408 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  gives  the  CAB 
control  over  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
air  carriers  and  over  transactions  in  the 
nature  of  consolidations,  mergers,  acquisi- 
tions and  the  like  between  air  and  surface 
carriers  or  their  afflliatea. 

Proposed  consolidations  of  air  carriws  are 
required  to  be  approved  unless  the  CAB 
finds  that  they  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  public  interest.  This  standard  is  also 
applicable  where  unification  of  air  and  sur- 
face carriers  is  involved,  but  in  transactions 
where  a  surface  carrier  is  the  applicant  the 
following  additional  requirement  of  section 
408  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  miist  be 
met: 

"That  if  the  applicant  is  a  carrier  other 
than  an  air  carrier,  or  a  person  controlled  by 
a  carrier  other  than  an  air  carrier  or  affili- 
ated therewith  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5(8)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  amended,  such  applicant  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  be  considered  an  air 
carrier  and  the  authority  shall  not  enter 
such  an  order  of  approval  iinless  it  finds  that 
the  transaction  proposed  will  promote  the 
public  Interest  by  enabling  such  carrier 
other  than  an  air  carrier  to  use  aircraft  to 
public  advantage  in  its  operation  and  will 
not  restrain  competition." 

There  has  been  very  little  common  owner- 
ship as  between  railroads  and  other  surface 
carriers  on  the  one  hand  and  air  carriers 
on  the  other.  Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  became  law  in  1938.  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  a  New  England  air  carrier  was  held 
by  certain  railroads,  but  the  CAB  early  indi- 
cated that  it  would  probably  not  look  with 
favor  on  any  increase  in  the  railroads'  con- 
trol of  this  air  carrier  or  on  expansion  of 
the  air  carrier's  operations  eo  long  as  It  re- 
mained railroad -controlled  (Railroad  Control 
of  Northeast  Airlines.  4  CJLB.  379  ( 1043 )  ) . 
Subsequently  the  railroads  Involved  sold 
their  holdings.  Fvu-thermore.  when  sub- 
sidiaries of  two  other  railroads  made  applica- 
tion for  authority  to  operate  as  common  air 
carriers,  thoee  applications  were  denied  (see 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Bureau  of 
Transport  Economics  and  Statistics,  His- 
torical Development  of  Transport  Coordina- 
tion and  Integration  In  the  United  States 
(1050),  p.  177). 

TlM  philosophy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  certain 
cases  relating  to  efforts  of  overseas  steam- 
ship operatora  to  partlcpate  in  foreign  air 
service.  The  language  used  In  these  oases 
Is  at  least  indicative  of  the  Board's  attitude 
toward  any  future  cases  involving  common 


iThm  d*^^'— '""  In  this  appendU  U 
couched  in  terms  of  sees.  401  and  408  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  ActuaUy.  these 
two  sections  were  repealed  by  Public  Law 
86-726,  August  23,  1058;  but  they  were  re- 
enacted  as  sees  401  and  408  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Administration 
of  these  two  sections  >tUl  tests  wltti  the 
CItU  A«t»autlcs  Board. 
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ownenblp  In  respect  of  air  carrlen  and  nir- 
face   carrlen    engaged   In   domeetle   tran*- 

portatlon. 

The  flrft  line  at  decisions  Inrolved  an  at« 
tempt  by  American  Export  Lines,  an  ocean 
Bteamslilp  company,  to  organize  and  then 
control  an  air  carrier  subsidiary  In  order  to 
engage  In  foreign  air  transportation.  The 
Board  denied  the  application  of  the  steam- 
ship company  to  control  the  air  line  because. 
It  said,  the  requirements  of  section  408 
(above  quoted)  were  not  met.  The  Board 
went  on  to  say  that  section  408  applies  not 
only  when  a  surface  carrier  organizes  a  sub- 
sidiary to  engage  In  air  transportation  but 
also  when  a  surface  carrier  seeks  to  enter 
the  field  of  air  transportation  directly  by  ob- 
taining new  operating  rights  under  section 
401  (certification)  of  the  act. 

At  the  request  of  several  steamship  com- 
panies the  CAB  later  reconsidered  Its  view 
that  the  provisions  of  section  408  apply  In 
certificate  proceedings  (e.g..  North  Atlantic 
Route.  6  CAB.  319  (1946)).  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  Board,  based  on  a  different  In- 
terpretation of  the  statute  and  the  congres- 
sional Intent,  amounted  to  a  reversal  of  Its 
prevlotis  holding  In  the  American  Export 
case,  since  it  was  found  that  compliance 
with  the  restrictive  requirements  of  section 
408  could  not  properly  be  held  a  condition 
to  the  granting  of  air  carrier  operating 
rights  to  a  eurface  carrier. 

Importantly,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
CAB  indicated  that  the  fact  that  an  appli- 
cant was  a  surface  carrier  would  nevertheless 
necessarily  be  weighed  in  reaching  a  rounded 
Judgment  on  the  question  of  fitness,  willing- 
ness, and  ability  to  engage  in  air  transporta- 
tion. 


ArPENon  C 
WATZa  CAKBIXa  Opbuttons 
Under  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  (now 
aeetlon  0(14-16)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act),  restrictions  are  Impoeed  on  the  ability 
of  railroads  to  engage  in  water  transporta- 
tion whenever  the  water  transportation  In 
question  does  or  may  compete  with  the  ral' 
carrier  Itself.  Where  water  transporUtlcn 
that  Is  competitive  with  a  rail  carrier  la  car- 
ried on  through  the  Panama  Canal,  the  rail- 
road Is  abeolutely  prohibited  from  having  in- 
terwt  la  the  water  carrier. >  Where  the  water 
transportation  Is  carried  on  elsewhere,  a  rail- 
road may,  even  where  the  water  oervlce  does 
or  may  compete  with  Its  own  rail  service,  be 
allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  engage  In  water  operations  If  It 
can  be  shown  that  this  will  not  prevent  such 
service  "from  being  operated  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public  and  with  advantage  to  the 
convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people,  and 
that  It  will  not  exclude,  prevent,  or  reduce 
competition  on  the  route  by  water  under 
consideration." 

As  a  resiut  of  thU  legislation  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, apparently  as  a  matter  of  continuing 
policy,  to  find  very  much  control  of  water 
carriers  by  railroads  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest, many  railroad -water  carrier  relatlon- 
Bhipa  (principally  on  the  Great  Lakes)  had 
to  be  dissolved;  and  In  the  view  of  many  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  a  rather  effective  bar  to  any  new  large- 
scale  railroad  participation  In  domestic  water 
transportation. 


»The  railroads  do  not  seek  repeal  of  the 
specific  and  absolute  prohibition  as  to  the 
transportation  through  the  Panama  Canal. 


INCREASE  OP  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
THE  RESTORATION  OP  LOCK  AND 
DAM  NO.  3,  BIO  SANDY  RIVER 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  the 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  Mr.  Btro],  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  which  would 
Increase  the  authorization  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  the  restoration  of  lock 
and  dam  No.  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River 
at  Louisa,  Ky.,  and  Port  Gay,  W.  Va.. 
from  $50,000  to  $90,000. 

This  restoration  and  authorization  of 
$50,000  was  approved  In  1956  by  Public 
Law  966  of  the  84th  Congress.  Subse- 
quently it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
information  upon  which  the  $50,000  fig- 
ure was  based  was  not  obtained  by  the 
usual  study  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
but  was  furnished  as  an  estimate.  It 
has  now  been  determined  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  that  more  than  $90,000  is 
required  for  the  project. 

The  local  communities  are  willing  and 
able  to  provide  necessary  rights  of  way 
and  to  maintain  the  lock  and  dam,  as 
required  in  the  original  legislation. 
Their  financial  circumstances  are  such, 
however,  that  they  are  unable  to  con- 
tribute more  to  the  restoration  costs. 
Of  great  importance.  I  think,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  intended  in  its 
original  action  to  authorize  an  adequate 
sum  of  money  to  complete  satisfactorily 
the  restoration  of  the  dam.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  we  have  the  obligation 
to  adjust  the  authorization  to  the  correct 
and  detailed  estimate  of  cost.  The  bill 
which  we  are  introducing  today  under- 
takes to  do  that  by  increasing  to 
$100,000  the  amoimt  that  is  authorized 
for  the  lock  and  dam  No.  3  project. 
The  benefits  to  the  two  communities  in 
providing  a  year-round  water  supply  and 
recreational  benefits,  as  contemplated  in 
the  original  legislation,  require  prompt 
and  favorable  action. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1356)  to  amend  the  act 
authorizing  the  disposal  of  certain  obso- 
lete Federal  locks  and  dams  in  order  to 
increase  a  certain  authorization  in  such 
act  relating  to  dam  No.  3  on  the  Big 
Sandy  River,  Ky..  introduced  by  Mr. 
CoopiR  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  would  like  to  speak  in 
support  of  it. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  myriad  of 
benefits  to  the  Big  Sandy  Valley,  which 
my  colleague  has  outlined,  was  the  orig- 
inal objective  of  the  84th  Congress  when. 
In  the  passage  of  Public  Law  996,  it  pro- 
vided a  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Dam  No.  3.  This  restoration 
might  already  have  been  carried  out  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a  subse- 
quent reevaluation  of  the  project  has 


shown  that  the  original  appropriation 
was  inadequate. 

The  original  cost  estimate  of  $50,000 
was  incorporated  into  the  measure  on 
the  assumption  that  the  dam  might  be 
restored  as  a  lock-type  structure. 
Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  been 
decided  that  this  method  of  restoration 
would  be  ill-advised,  due  to  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  dam.  It  is  now  suggested 
that  a  cutoff  wall  be  built  across  the 
lock  chamber,  and  that  other  rebuild- 
ing be  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$100,000. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  you  see  that 
the  proposed  amendment  now  before  us 
is  not  a  new  project  in  itself ,  but  merely 
a  rectification  of  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
previous  act.  By  approving  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  allow  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  portion  of  Public  Law  996 
applying  to  Dam  No.  3  on  the  Big  Sandy 
River  to  be  brought  to  fruition. 

Therefore,  I,  too,  express  my  whole- 
hearted endorsement  of  this  proposed 
amendment,  and  respectfully  invite  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  to  Join  in  its  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  today  Joined  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  an  amendment  to  the 
act  authorizing  the  disposal  of  certain 
obsolete  Federal  locks  and  dams,  in  order 
to  increase  a  certain  authorization  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  dam  No.  3 
on  the  Big  Sandy  River  between  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  I  wish  to 
make  a  short  statement  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Dam  No.  3.  between  the  cities  of 
Louisa,  Ky..  and  Fort  Gay,  W.  Va..  is 
virtually  useless  in  its  present  state.  It 
is  on  the  Government's  obsolete  list  and 
is  not  used  for  navigation  purposes.  It 
merely  sits  in  the  Big  Sandy  River  un- 
tended,  with  the  unchecked  stream 
coursing  through  it. 

However,  if  the  proposed  restoration 
which  is  provided  by  this  amendment 
could  be  carried  out,  dam  No.  3  would 
again  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  residents 
of  the  area.  A  large,  beautiful  reservoir 
of  water  would  be  created  to  enhance  the 
region.  It  would  assure  the  surround- 
ing cities  of  an  adequate  water  supply. 
It  would  serve  as  an  attractive  recrea- 
tion spot.  It  would  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  Industries  dependent 
upon  water  resources.  It  would  con- 
tribute to  nood  control  in  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley.  And  it  would  bring  to  the  area 
the  many  other  advantages  of  a  devel- 
oped and  controlled  watercourse. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  and 
recommend  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
measure  which  would  bring  such  benefits 
to  the  people  of  this  border  region  of 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 


PROMOTION     AND     CONSERVATION 
OP  COAL  RELATING  TO  COAL  RE- 
SEARCH THROUGH  CONTRACTS 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  I  am 
one  of  the  several  cosponsors  of  Senate 
bill  49.  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
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Illinois  [Mr.  DdikskmI  to  establish  a 
Coal  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mission m  order  to  encourage  und  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of 
coal  in  this  country.  The  program 
which  would  be  authorized  by  that  bill 
Is  an  Important  one.  I  hope,  and  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  will  receive 
serious  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

In  order  that  our  committee  may  con- 
sider a  somewhat  diflerent  approach  to 
the  same  problem.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  a  research  program  through  the 
existing  staff  of  the  Bueau  of  Mines,  by 
contract,  or  otherwise.  This  bill  is  a 
companion  measure  to  one  offered  in 
the  other  body  on  January  26  by  my 
good  friend  Representative  Satloi,  of 
Pennsylvania,  HJl.  3375. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  ^at  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
m  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1362)  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  coal  in  the  United  States  through 
research  ami  development  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  con- 
tract for  coal  research  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allott,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  tf 
Representatives  o/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  IClnes  shall — 

(1)  develop  through  reeearch,  new  and 
more  efBclent  methods  of  mining,  preparing 
and  utUlslng  ooal: 

(2)  contract  for,  sponsor,  cosponaor,  and 
promote  the  coordination  of,  research  with 
recognised  Interested  groups.  Including  but 
not  limited  to.  coal  trade  aaaodatlons.  coal 
reeearch  associations,  educational  Institu- 
tions, and  agencies  of  State*  and  political 
■ubdlTlalons  of  States; 

(S)  eetablUh  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees oompoMd  of  recognised  experts  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  coal  research  to  assist  him 
In  the  examination,  evaluation,  of  research 
progress  on  all  research  proposals  and  con- 
tracts and  to  ensure  the  avoidance  of  dupU- 
catlon  of  research;  and 

(4)  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  other  departments,  agencies,  and  Inde- 
pendent establishments  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
snunent  and  with  State  governments,  and 
with  aU  other  Interested  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental. 

Sxc.  a.  Research  authorised  by  this  act 
may  be  conducted  wherever  suitable  per- 
sonnel and  faclliUes  are  available. 

Sac.  8.  No  research  shaU  b*  carried  out. 
contracted  for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or 
authorised  under  authority  of  this  act,  un- 
less aU  Information,  uses,  products,  proeeeees, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  such  reeearch  ahall  be  avaUable  to  the 
general  public.  Whenever  in  the  eetlmatlon 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  purposes 
of  this  act  woiUd  be  furthered  through  the 
use  of  patented  processes  or  equipment,  the 


Secretary  is  authorised  to  enter  Into  svch 
agreements  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  or  use  of  such  patents  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions. 

See.  4.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  rsmaln 
available  untU  expended,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pxa- 
poees  of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1Q59. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1960,  such  sunu  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 


ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR 
DISTRICT  OP  COLORADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll]. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  third  district  judge  for  our 
State.  The  need  for  another  judge  is 
critical;  the  backlog  of  cases  which  con- 
tinues to  mount  because  of  this  void  is 
appalling.  And  there  is  no  slackening  of 
this  caseload  in  sight. 

Our  citizens  are  forced  to  wait  end- 
lessly between  the  time  a  case  is  filed  and 
the  time  it  is  heard  in  court.  Oftentimes, 
in  Colorado,  our  people  are  forced  to 
await  their  day  in  court  for  as  long  as 
3  or  4  years. 

Even  in  comparison  with  the  national 
picture,  the  situation  in  Colorado  stands 
out  as  singularly  critical.  The  average 
time  from  filing  to  disposition  of  civil 
cases  in  Colorado  is  21  months,  compared 
with  the  national  average  of  14.  Forty- 
six  percent  of  the  trials  during  recent 
years  had  to  be  conducted  by  visiting 
Judges.  This  means  that  half  of  Colo- 
rado's Judicial  business  in  Federal  courts 
was  handled  by  visiting  Judges.  The 
proMem  is  compounded  when  we  realize 
the  time  these  good  men  had  to  take  from 
their  own  areas  in  order  to  lend  a  hand 
In  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  an  Injured  claimant 
whose  earning  power  has  been  termi- 
nated can  run  into  terribly  hard  times 
without  compensation  when  the  decision 
is  delayed  for  years  as  so  often  happens 
now.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  agree 
with  me  wholeheartedly  that  Justice  de- 
layed is  no  Justice  at  all  and  may  even 
amount  to  injustice. 

The  appointment  of  a  third  Judge  in 
Colorado  has  long  been  a  recognized 
necessity.  It  was  reconunended  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  in  March  1955,  and 
again  a  srear  later.  We  no  longer  can 
delay.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide this  needed  help.  Congress  no 
longer  can  turn  its  back  on  our  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  Colorado  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  fastest  growing  States.  We  are 
forced  to  drop  further  and  further  be- 
hind In  our  efforts  to  give  fair  play  to 
those  of  our  citizens  who  seek  recogni- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts.  What  a  pa- 
thetic commentary  on  our  Federal  Ju- 
dicial system. 


I  ask  that  this  bill  receive  the  speedy 
attention  of  my  colleagues  so  that  the 
citizens  of  Colorado  will  no  longer  be 
denied  the  full  advantage  of  our  great 
system  of  Justice,  an  advantage  to  which 
they  are  fully  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  WU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1363)  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  an  sidditional  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Carroll),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  smd  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  District  of 
Colorado.  In  order  that  the  table  contained 
In  section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  wUl  reflect  the  change  made  by 
this  act  In  the  n\unber  of  judgeships  for 
the  District  of  Colorado,  such  table  ts 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect 
to  such  district: 


'DisUicU 


"Colorado. 


Judges 
S 


ELIGIBILITY      OF     WELFARE      AND 
RECREATION  AGENCIES  FOR  FED- 
ERAL SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
Mr.  KEATING.   Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admta- 
Istrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  surplus  property  to 
certain  welfare  agencies. 

Under  the  present  law.  such  surplus 
property  can  go  only  to  medical  insti- 
tutions, health  centers,  schools,  colleges, 
and  related  organizations.  The  proposed 
bill  would  broaden  eligibility  t-»  include 
agencies  such  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
Y.M.C.A..  Y.W.C.A..  Travelers  Aid,  and 
other  similar  organizations. 

The  bill  grows  out  of  recommendatiofis 
drawn  up  by  a  national  welfare  as- 
sembly committee,  which  included  mem- 
bers drawn  from  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education.  Girl  Scouts,  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Ameri- 
ca. National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers.  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board.  NaUonal  Recrea- 
tional Association,  Salvation  Army. 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
In  addition,  the  following  organizations 
have  expressed  their  Interest  In  this  sub- 
ject: American  Hearing  Society,  Board 
of  Hospitals  and  Homes  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  National  CathoUc  Community 
Service,  and  United  HIAS  Service. 
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My  proposal  eontaisa  carefully  formu- 
lated lanffuaffe  to  insure  that  only  tax- 
sui^wrted  or  tax-exempt  welfare  or  rec- 
reation atreneies  would  be  eligible  for 
this  property.  Also,  a  tax  exempt  toI- 
untary  agency  would  have  to  have  a  li- 
cense from  a  State  standard-setting 
agency,  or  receive  funds  through  a  State 
or  local  commiinlty  fund,  or  be  alBllated 
with  or  a  part  of  a  national  standard- 
setting  organization. 

The  present  law,  which  limits  eligibility 
for  surplus  Government  property  to  edu- 
cational and  health  organizations,  should 
be  expanded  to  include  worthy  welfare 
and  recreational  agencies.  These  include 
settlement  houses,  homes  for  the  aged, 
youth  centers,  character  building  agen- 
cies, and  adoption  centers. 

These  agencies  are  doing  a  magnificent 
Job  of  helping  our  yoimg  people,  our  aged, 
and  many  of  our  needy  citizens.  They 
need  and  can  make  good  use  of  surplus 
property  in  their  work. 

Since  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  cooperated  with  the 
National  Welfare  Assembly  Committee  in 
drawing  up  the  agreement  out  of  .which 
this  bill  grew,  the  bill  deserves  wide  sup- 
port and  should  be  acted  uixm  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  should  endeavor  to  help  these 
worthy  organizations  in  *»very  possible 
way,  for  through  them  we  will  all  be 
building  a  better  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  interest  evidenced  in  the  proposed 
legislation  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS.  and  lie  on  the  table  for  a  period 
of  1  week,  in  order  to  give  other  Members 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  it  if  they 
desire  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  apprc^riately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  and  lie  on 
the  desk  for  1  week,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1365)  to  amend  the  FM- 
eral  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property  to  certain  welfare 
agencies.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kxatino  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Wiley),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  subsection  (J )  of  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  VS.C,  sec.  484), 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"or  for  research  for  any  such  purpose"  the 
following:  ",  or  for  utilization  by  welfare  or 
recreation  agencies". 

Ssa  a.  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  lubseetion 
(J)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "or  for 
research  for  any  such  purpose"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  for  utlllzaUon  by  welfare  or  recrea- 
tion agencies"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  (B)"  and  insert- 
tag  "(B)  •^.  and 


(S)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964"  the  foUowlng: 
**.  and  (C)  welfare  or  recreation  agencies". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (k)  ot 
audi  section  206  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  ot 
subparagraph  (D) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "law."  in  subpura- 
grapb  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"law;  or";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  such 
subparagraph  (E)  the  following: 

"(F)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  the  case  of  property  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  act  to  welfare  or 
recreation  agencies — ". 

Sec.  4.  Such  section  203  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(p)  As  u£ed  in  this  section,  the  term  'wel- 
fare or  recreation  agencies'  means  tax-sup- 
ported or  tax-exempt  welfare  or  recreation 
agencies  which  serve  people  in  institutions 
and  In  groups,  but  in  the  ca£e  of  any  such 
agency  which  Is  a  taz-exemot  voluntary 
agency.  Includes  only  an  agency  which  meets 
at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria — 

"(1)  such  agency  is  licensed  by  a  State 
standard-setting  agency; 

"(2)  such  agency  receives  funds  through 
a  State  or  local  community  fund  or  ■imiiy 
federated  fund-raising  body;  or 

"(3)  such  agency  is  affiliated  with,  or  is  a 
part  of,  a  national  standard-setting  organ- 
ization." 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  14,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  ENTITLED  "COAST 
GUARD" 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  enUtled  "Coast 
Guard."  to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to 
sell  supplies  and  furnish  services  not 
available  from  local  sources  to  vessels 
and  other  watercraft  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  such  vessels  and  watercraft.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury, requesting  the  proposed  legislation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1367)  to  amend  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Coast 
Guard."  to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard 
to  sell  supplies  and  furnish  services  not 
available  from  local  sources  to  vessels 
and  other  watercraft  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  such  vessels  and  watercraft.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Maoncson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnxtsow 
is  as  follows : 

Uabch  4.  1959. 
The  PaxarozNT  or  the  Senate: 

Sn:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bUl.  "To  amend  tlUe  14.  United 
States  Code,  entitled  'Coast  Guard.'  to  au- 
thorize the  Coast  Guard  to  cell  supplies  and 
furnish  services  not  available  from  local 
sources  to  vessels  and  other  watercraft  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  such  vessels  and 
watercraft." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  basic  legislative  authority  similar 


to  that  poasessed  by  the  Navy  in  title  10, 
U.S.C.  7228.  to  authorise  the  Coast  Guard  to 
fiu'nish  necessary  fuel,  supplies,  and  services 
to  vessels  and  watercraft  that  (1)  are  unable 
to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  or  services 
at  their  present  location;  and  (2)  are  unable 
to  proceed  to  the  nearest  port  where  they 
may  be  obtained  without  endangering  tha 
safety  of  the  vessel  or  watercraft.  the  health 
and  comfort  of  Its  personnel,  or  the  safety  ot 
the  property  aboard. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  not  designed  to 
Impair  or  change  the  traditional  giving  of 
assistance  and  comfort  by  the  Coast  Guard 
to  those  found  In  distress  whose  pressing 
condition  warrants  inunedlate  succor.  It  is 
intended  rather  to  allow  a  reimbursement  of 
costs  to  the  Government  In  thoae  cases  whera 
furnishing  of  a  material  or  servloe  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  humanitarian  gesture. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar bUl  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  HoTise  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advlaed  by  tb* 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  ths  program  of  the 
President. 

Very  truly  yoiira. 

A.  atLuotm  PLiTia, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treatury. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  May  every  year 
as  Senior  Citizens  Month  during  which 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
will  be  held  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution and  capabilities  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  citizens  age  60  and  over 
ta  the  United  States. 

Slowly  but  surely,  the  attitude  of  our 
Nation  toward  its  more  than  21  million 
senior  citizens  past  60  is  itself  coming  of 
age.  No  longer  in  our  mind's  eye  do  we 
automatically  exile  the  aging  to  a  quiet 
and  unproductive  retirement.  We  can- 
not afford  to.  for  the  advances  of  medi- 
cal science  resulting  in  a  lengthening  life 
span  for  all  of  us  indicate  that  by  1980. 
nearly  35  million  Americans — 15  percent 
of  our  total  population — will  be  60  years 
or  over.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
vast  human  resource  of  experienced  and 
trained  manpower  at  many  levels  of 
business  and  industry  will  constitute  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy which  must  expand  tremendously 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  Its  own 
population  and  the  demands  of  world 
markets. 

However,  if  our  senior  citizens  are  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  play  their  role  to 
the  full — if  we  are  to  erase  the  old  habit 
of  thinking  of  them  in  the  p>ast.  rather 
than  in  the  present  and  future  tense — I 
believe  we  should  direct  national  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  confronting  the 
aging  as  well  as  their  contributions, 
their  needs  as  well  as  their  capabilities. 
Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this  joint 
resolution  wliich  asks  the  President  to 
proclaim  May  each  year  as  Senior  Citi- 
zens Month. 

In  the  next  two  decades,  the  propor- 
tion of  our  population  past  60  will  in- 
crease   more    than    65    percent.     This 
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means  that  all  of  us  must  be  made  aware 
now  of  the  need  to  initiate  and  support 
legislation  and  promote  programs  aimed 
at  preventing  dlacriminatlon  because  of 
age  in  empl03rment — only  a  liandful  of 
States  presently  have  such  a  law  on 
their  books — and  of  equal  importance 
providing  special  bousing  for  older  peo- 
ple including  those  who  have  retired  and 
often  live  on  sharply  reduced  incomes. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  reports  that  less  than  5 
IDcrcent  ot  the  hoxising  problems  of  the 
aged  have  actually  been  met  so  far  by 
existing  State  and  Federal  efforts. 

However,  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  area  of  broadened  social  security 
for  the  aged  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  although  further  steps 
need  to  be  taken.  In  1957  the  Center 
for  Aging  Research  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  was  established,  marking 
a  real  step  forward. 

The  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities to  be  held  by  States  and  localities 
in  celebration  of  Senior  Citizens 
Month  should  also  focus  on  the  tremen- 
dous desire  of  our  aging  to  expand  their 
horizons,  to  tram  for  new  tasks  and  to 
cultivate  fresh  interests.  Nearly  3  mil- 
lion Americans  past  the  age  oi  50  are  at- 
tending adult  education  courses,  includ- 
ing more  than  50.000  Americans  over  75 
years  of  age.  Their  deep  interest  in 
courses  in  civic  and  public  affairs,  general 
education,  trade  courses,  and  classes  of- 
fering business,  technical,  and  agricul- 
tural training  reflect  the  healthy,  vigor- 
ous outlo(^  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
senior  citizens  who  wish  to  continue  de- 
veloping their  manual  skills  and  mental 
capacity  to  benefit  themselves,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  their  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8  J.  Res.  75)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  month 
of  May  of  each  year  as  Senior  Citizens 
Month,  introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  TELECOM- 
MUNICATION RESOURCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  report  on  the  United 
States  telecommunication  resource  with 
special  attention  to  the  radio  spectrum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Director, 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  relat- 
ing to  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (BJ.  Res.  76)  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  United  States  telecommuni- 


eatloQ  resource  with  special  attention  to 
the  radio  spectrum.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MAGirusoir,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cmnmerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magitdsoh 
is  as  follows: 

KsacunvE  Omcs  or  the  Psbszdcmt, 

Ofticx  or  Civn.  amo 
DcmrsE  Mosn-izATioir, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  3. 1959. 
The  Honorable  Ricbabo  M.  Nixon, 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mx.  PazsntENT:  The  President,  in  his 
letter  of  March  3,  1959.  recommended  that 
the  Congress  establish  a  five-member  com- 
mission on  teleconununlcation  to  conduct 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  cer- 
tain problem  areas  of  telecommunication 
management  and  allocation  of  radio  fre- 
quencies which  could  not  be  examined  by 
the  Special  Advisory  Committee  In  the  time 
available. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  purpose  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  the 
recommended  commission  with  the  duty  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  oomprehenaive  study 
of: 

1.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  management  of  the  U.8.  telecommunica- 
tion resource. 

2.  The  administrative  organization  for  dis- 
charging the  Government's  responsibilities, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  division  of 
responslbUity  under  the  Communications 
Act  of  1034.  as  amended,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining what  changes.  If  any,  should  be 
made  In  the  existing  administrative  organ- 
isations or  statutes  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  that  resource. 

S.  The  existing  methods  and  procedures 
for  aUocaUng  (apportioning)  radio  frequen- 
cies and  bands  of  radio  frequencies  as  be- 
tween Federal  Government  and  non-Federal 
Government  users,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made 
to  Insure.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  allo- 
cated frequencies  may  be  utUlzed  to  the 
maximum  degree  possible,  and  to  facilitate 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  technological 
change  in  achieving  maxlmiun  return  from 
the  use  of  the  radio  spectnun. 

4.  The  existing  national  table  of  radio 
frequency  aUocatlons  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  various  parts  of  the  radio 
frequency  spectrum  as  between  Govern- 
ment and  non-Government  users,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  the  ciirrent 
division  of  the  spectrum  serves  the  national 
interest  to  an  appropriate  degree  and 
whether  any  frequency  space  (and  if  so.  how 
much  of  such  space)  may.  In  the  public  In- 
terest, be  reaUocated  to  other  uses. 

The  commission  should  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
Congress  within  12  months  after  the  ap- 
pointment and  qualification  of  its  members 
a  report  of  the  results  of  the  sttidy,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  desirable  and  applicable. 
There  is  attached  for  your  consideration  a 
draft  Joint  resolution  designed  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing. 

I  am  addressing  a  similar  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

IjBO  A.HOM1H. 


must  make  preparattons  for  taking  a  na- 
ticmal  census.  Never  before,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  this  Nation  approached  a  de- 
cennial census  task  with  so  many  unem- 
ployed, or  so  many  people  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  executive  branch  to  plan  and  ex- 
ecute the  census.  Those  who  do  the 
actual  mterviewing  and  counting  of 
heads  throughout  this  great  Nation  are 
usually  chosen  because  of  certain  politi- 
cal loyalties. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  obser- 
vation that  imemployment  and  social 
security  coverage  know  no  political 
bounds.  In  these  trying  days  of  making 
ends  meet  on  a  limited  income  we  must 
take  every  possible  step  to  make  avail- 
able employment  opportunities  to  those 
persons  receiving  such  incomes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  take  such  action  as 
is  necessary  to  cause  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  give  priority  to  the  recipients 
of  social  security  when  selecting  individ- 
uals for  temporary  employment  in  con- 
nection with  taking  the  1960  census. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  15)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  "That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  cause  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  selecting  individuals 
for  temporary  employment  in  connection 
with  the  talcing  of  the  1960  census,  to  give 
priority,  insofar  as  may  be  practicable  with- 
out Jeopardizing  any  priority  that  disabled 
veterans  or  others  nuiy  now  enjoy  with  re- 
spect to  obtaining  such  employment,  to  ap- 
plicants for  such  emplojTnent  who  are  re- 
cipients of  Insurance  benefits  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  SecTirity  Act;  except  that  such 
priority  shall  not  be  accorded  to  such  appli- 
cants in  areas  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  surplus-labor  areas. 


PRIORITY  IN  TEMPORARY  EMPLOY- 
MENT   OF    PERSONS    IN    TAKING 
I960  CENSUS 
Mr.   HARTXE.     Mr.   President,   the 

^iTui  is  once  again  approaching  when  we 


THE  TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OP  1959 — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  9,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Pastore  and  Hartke  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1323)  to  authorize  temporary 
unemployment  benefits  for  individuals 
who  exhaust  their  benefit  rights  under 
existing  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  and  for  individuals  who  were  em- 
ployed in  noncovered  employment,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNamara  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  March  9,  1959. 


ADDRESSES.      EDITORIALS.      ARTI- 
CLES,    ETC.,     PRINTED     IN     THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc^  were 
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onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

Brier.  HUIIPHRXT: 

/M^y—  «otlUad  "Til*   NMd  Tto  Know,** 
deimrvd  by  blm  at  the  naUonal  debate  ban- 
qiiet  held  at  Northwestern  Unlvwslty,  Knui*- 
ton.  HI.,  on  February  13,  19S0. 
By  Mr.  ENQLB: 

Statement  by  him  before  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  propoeals  fcH-  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

By  Mr.  TALMAOOK: 

Editorial  entitled  "Can  Taucaimk  BaU  Out 
U.S.  Farm  Program?"  and  letter  from  him  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 26. 1959. 


NOnCK  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  OGDEN  ROGERS  REID  TO 
BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY AND  PLENXPOTENTLARY  TO 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination  of 
Ogden  Rogers  Raid,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  Israel. 
▼ice  Edward  B  Lawson. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  ml  3. 
the  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TION TO  THE  NATIONAL,  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1096)  to  authorize  appro- 
priation to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  very  brief  statement  to 
make  at  this  time.  I  am  obliged  to  be 
absent  from  the  Chamber  for  a  time,  and 
for  that  reason  I  make  the  statement 
now. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  very  able,  distinguished,  and  dedi- 
cated Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stknnis]  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee, who  will  very  shortly  present 
the  bill  in  all  its  details.  The  members 
.  of  the  subcommittee  are  the  very  gra- 
j  clous  and  Intelligent  lady  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith  1,  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  YoumgI,  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin  1.  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Doool,  and  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

This  subcommittee,  ably  assisted  by  its 
professional  staff  member.  Max  Lehrer, 
has  done  a  thorough  and  expeditious  Job 
in  handling  the  NASA  supplemental  au- 
thorization bin  for  1959.  All  the  per- 
tinent facts  were  developed  during  the 
committee's  hearings  and  the  imi;>ortant 
highlights  are  set  forth  clearly  in  the 
committee  report. 


In  introducing  this  bill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  1  were 
anxious  to  see  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  was 
provided  with  necessary  supplemental 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1059.  To 
assure  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in 
the  program  due  to  any  lack  of  funds, 
the  1959  requirements  were  separated 
from  the  requirements  for  1960.  The 
speed  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
committee  has  done  the  Job  is  therefore 
most  gratifying. 

In  considering  the  authorizations  re- 
quested for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  there  was 
complete  agreement  on  the  pa.r\,  of  all 
members  of  the  committee  that  we  must 
be  guided  by  only  one  standard — and 
that  is  to  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest. 

If  that  meant  adding  money,  we  were 
prepared  to  do  so.  If  we  could  find 
places  to  economize,  we  were  also  pro- 
pared  to  do  so. 

Tlie  end  result  of  the  committee's  con- 
sideration has  been  to  recommend  the 
authorization  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  1959  totaling  $48,354,000. 
That  Is  the  exact  amount  requested. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  commit- 
tee has  simply  rubber  stamped  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  The  record  of 
the  detailed  hearings  and  the  compre- 
hensive committee  report  amply  demon- 
strate the  thoroughness  with  which  this 
supplemental  request  has  been  handled. 

It  was  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
committee  that  the  Justifications  pre- 
sented for  the  1959  supplemental  au- 
thorization were  sound  and  well  sup- 
ported. 

F*urthermore,  while  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  problem  areas  that  must  be  ex- 
plored in  connection  with  the  1960  pro- 
gram, the  committee  believes  that  the 
Items  covered  by  the  1959  supplemental 
authorization  can  be  approved  now  with 
assurance  that  they  will  fit  In  with  the 
program  ultimately  approved  for  1960. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  his  subcommittee  will 
examine  the  1960  NASA  authorization 
request  with  the  same  completeness  and 
dispatch  with  which  they  handled  the 
1959  bill.  Before  they  complete  their 
action,  we  hope  they  wiU  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  findings  of  the  new  subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  which  we  have  appointed  to 
look  into  Oovemmental  Organization  for 
Space  Activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  has  con- 
sidered this  bill  with  the  widespread 
viewpoint  of  being  as  prudent  as  pos- 
sible, yet  providing  fully  for  all  essential 
requirements.    This  bill  meets  that  test. 

That  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
subconunlttee,  and  the  subcommittee's 
recommendation  was  approved  by  each 
member  of  the  full  committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  recommends  that  the  bin  be 
given  favorable  consideration,  as  report- 
ed. I  shall  await  with  great  Interest  the 
details  of  the  report  to  be  presented  by 


the  distinguished  dmirman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  fxirther  morning  business?  If  nxA, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  4282)  to 
supplement  and  modify  the  act  of  May 
24,  1828  (6  Stat.  383,  ch.  CXH).  Insofar 
as  it  relates  to  the  corporate  powers  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  of  George- 
town In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  T^TT.T.  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4282)  to  supplement 
and  modify  the  act  of  May  24.  1828  (6 
Stat.  383.  ch.  CXn) .  insofar  as  It  relates 
to  the  corporate  powers  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Visitation,  of  Georgetown  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Colimibia. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
FISCAL    YEAR    1959 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business  which  is  S.  1096. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1096)  to  authorlae 
appropriation  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Adminlstnttlon  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
McGr  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  »4r.  President.  S.  1096 
is  the  first  bill  which  has  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  concerning  legislation  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  created  only  last 
July  29.  Tlie  hearings  on  the  bill 
marked  the  first  appearance  before  Con- 
gress of  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan  and  his 
able  staff  directly  concerning  proposed 
legislation  for  their  Administration. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearing,  there 
were  present  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan,  who 
Is  the  Administrator;  and  also  Dr.  Hugh 
L.  Dryden,  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
NASA.  Dr.  Dryden  was  formerly  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  NACA.  Also  present 
were  Dr.   Abe   Silverstein.   Director  of 
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Space  Flight  Development;  Mr.  Fxigar  M. 
Cortrlght,  chief  of  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy program;  Dr.  Homer  E,  Ne\fell,  Jr., 
Assistant  Director  for  Space  Beienees; 
Mr.  DeMarquis  D.  Wyatt,  Techdcal  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  Space  Flight 
Development;  and  Mr.  Ira  H.  Ab)>ott,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Research — Aerody- 
namics and  Flight  Mechanics.  I  men- 
tion them  by  name  because  this  Is  a  new 
agency,  and  the  presentations  these  gen- 
tlemen have  made  corvstitute  their  first 
presentation  of  proposed  legislation. 
They  have  been  organized  as  a  staff  and 
an  administration  for  only  a  few  months. 
We  were  very  greatly  and  most  favorably 
Impressed  with  their  ability,  their  dedi- 
cation, and  their  very  fine  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter.  The  pioneer  work 
they  are  doing  seems  to  be  well  liandled. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  bill  1096.  which 
now  Is  being  considered  by  the  Senate, 
authorizes  supplemental  appropriations 
totaling  $48,354,000  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  Copi&i  of  the 
hearings,  together  with  a  detail iBd  com- 
mittee report,  axe  on  the  desks  of  Sen- 
ators. I  propose  to  cover  the  highlights 
of  the  bill,  for  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  tlie  hear- 
ings, which  includes  the  tcstimoiiy  given 
in  this  case,  sheds  very  interesting  light 
upon  this  little  known  subject.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  Appendix,  beginning 
on  page  135  of  the  hearings,  which  in- 
cludes remarkable  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  a  number  of  exhibits  with 
reference  to  space  flight,  illustrations  of 
a  man  placed  in  the  instrument,  repro- 
ductions of  weather  satellite  pictures, 
and  related  matter.  I  think  these  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  general  public. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  state  that 
the  bill  and  the  report  were  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  sutxiommlttee  on 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  fs  chair- 
man. The  bill  and  report  have  also  been 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Aeroiiautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
So  there  are  no  real  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  authorization  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

In  considering  the  bill,  the  committee 
addressed  itself  to  three  questions :  First, 
are  the  projects  sound  and  esi«ntial?; 
second,  are  the  amounts  requested 
enough  to  do  the  Job?;  third,  are  these 
amounts  requested  excessive  at  this 
time? 

Before  proceeding,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  bill  covers  only  the  sup- 
plemental requirements  of  NASA  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  While  the  bill 
incorporates  the  exact  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  Administration,  tlie  bUl  is 
not  in  the  form  originally  requested.  In 
January,  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  submitted  a  draft  authorization 
bill  covering  both  the  fiscal  year  1959 
and  the  fiscal  year  1960,  and  requested 
its  introducticKi.  In  view  of  the  need  for 
thorough  examtnation  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  overall  space  program 
proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  and  of 
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the  $485,300,000  requested  for  NASA 
for  its  part  of  that  overall  program,  it 
was  clear  that  combining  the  supple- 
mental request  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
with  the  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  would  involve  needless  delay 
for  the  former. 

To  assure  expeditious  provision  of  ad- 
ditional authorizations  required  for 
present  needs,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  separated 
Its  consideration  of  NASA  needs  for 
1959  from  its  requirements  for  1960.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee.  Senators  John- 
son and  Bridges  introduced  Senate  bill 
1096,  which  covers  NASAs  supple- 
mental needs  for  1959;  and  it  Lb  on  this 
bill  that  the  committee  has  held  its  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  point  out  that 
under  present  law,  and  for  another  year, 
all  authorizations  for  NASA,  not  only  for 
new  construction,  but  also  all  authoriza- 
tions, including  those  for  salaries  and 
expenses  and  research  and  development, 
have  to  come  before  the  Senate. 

As  shown  on  page  1  of  the  c(Hnmittee 
report,  the  total  authorization  of  $48,- 
354,000  breaks  down  into  three  major 
categories,  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  expenses $3,  354,  000 

Reeearch  and  development 20,  750,  000 

Conatructlon  and  eq\ilpment 24, 250, 000 

SALAKIZS    AND    EXPENSES 

The  $3,354,000  supplemental  item  for 
salaries  and  expenses  is  required  to  cover 
the  cost  of  salary  increases  enacted  last 
year,  but  for  which  no  funds  were  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch.  This 
is  essentially  a  mathematical  computa- 
tion, and  involves  no  policy  issue. 

KBBXABCH    AND   DKTEIX}P1CXNT 

The  $20,750,000  supplemental  for  re- 
search and  development  is  earmarked 
entirely  for  the  manned  space-flight 
program,  known  as  project  Mercury. 
These  funds  are  needed  in  order  to  per- 
mit rapid  progress  to  be  made  in  de- 
veloping our  capability  to  put  man  into 
space. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  our  re- 
search in  the  space  field  Involves  the 
development  of  incredibly  complex  de- 
vices to  perform  the  complicated  tasks 
necessary  for  the  mastery  of  space.  The 
capabilities  and  complexity  of  many  of 
these  devices  stagger  the  imagination. 
Nevertheless,  no  machine  devised  can 
substitute  for  the  analytical  and  deci- 
sion-making abilities  of  the  human  mind. 
All  our  scientists  are  in  agreement  that 
space  exploration  and  exploitation  will 
require  the  participation  of  human  be- 
ings, in  order  to  cope  with  unanticipated 
problems  and  provide  the  fiexibility  of 
action  that  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
machines. 

For  this  reason,  we  are  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  program  to  develop  our  capa- 
bilities for  manned  space  flight.  The 
1959  budget  for  NASA  already  contains 
SMne  $37,660,000  for  project  Mercury. 
The  $20,750,000  additi(xial  authorization 
in  this  bill  will  Increase  the  1959  pro- 
gram to  $58,400,000.  The  budget  request 
for  1960  for  project  Mercury  is  $70  mil- 


lion; and  Dr.  Glennan.  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  has  testified: 

Before  we  bare  completed  tills  first  17JL 
effort  to  put  man  Into  space,  the  bill  wm 
have  exceeded  $200  million. 

It  is  clear  that  the  development  of  ca- 
pabilities for  space  flight  will  be  an  ex- 
pensive proposition;  and  Dr.  Glennan  is 
to  be  commended  iac  his  candor  in  put- 
ting the  facts  before  us.  However,  even 
the  reference  to  a  $200  million  cost  for 
completing  the  first  UJS.  effort  to  put 
man  into  space  does  not  tell  the  full 
story. 

If  project  Mercury  is  successful — and 
it  is  essential  that  it  be  successful — ^we 
can  soon  expect  to  be  spending  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  various  types  of 
space  vehicles,  unless  there  is  a  drastic 
ciiange  in  the  world  situation. 

We  must  make  no  mistake  about  this: 
Space  flight  is  of  the  highest  importance 
and  of  the  highest  practicality.  Very 
properly,  NASA  is  stressing  the  peace- 
ful, scientific  aspects  of  space  fiight,  of 
which  project  Mercury  is  the  first  major 
step. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  are 
the  military  potentialities  of  successful 
space  fiight. 

At  the  present  time,  our  national  se- 
curity is  primarily  dep>endent  upon  our 
nuclear  deterrents.  With  every  passing 
day,  we  are  placing  more  and  more  re- 
liance on  ballistic  missiles.  Of  course. 
Soviet  Russia  has  been  doing  the  same 
thing.  At  best,  we  can  Yioipc  that  this 
will  result  in  a  nuclear  standee. 

Consider,  however,  what  would  hap- 
pen if  any  adversary  outstripped  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of 
manned  space  vehicles  that  could  de- 
liver nuclear  wee^rans.  The  effect  on 
our  security  could  be  disastrous.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  continue  to  press 
forward  with  the  development  of 
manned  space  vehicles. 

On  page  2  of  the  report  will  be  found 
a  breakdown  of  the  $20,750,000  requested 
for  project  Mercury  in  1959.  Pour  mil- 
lion dollars  of  this  is  for  the  design, 
engineering,  and  early  construction 
phases  of  a  program  involving  the  de- 
Uvery  of  12  satellite  capsule  systems. 

On  page  146  of  the  hearings  on  t^e 
pending  bill  will  be  foimd  a  picture  of 
just  what  a  capsule  system  is. 

Sixteen  million  dollars  is  for  four  Red- 
stone and  four  Atlas  boosters,  which  will 
be  used  for  short-range  test  and  qualifi- 
cation flights.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  for  data  acquisition  and  han- 
dling equipment.  $500,000  is  for  simula- 
tors and  other  training  equipment,  and 
$50,000  is  for  miscellaneous  research  and 
development  costs. 

CONSTRXTCTIDN   AND  BQVIPMEMT 

The  third  principal  segment  covered 
by  the  biU  is  for  $24,250,000  for  con- 
struction and  equipment.  As  shown  on 
page  2  of  the  report,  this,  in  turn,  con- 
sists of  three  major  items:  $9,000,000  is 
for  expansion  and  relocaticm  of  facilities 
at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Le^oratory,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.;  $12,050,000  will  provide  for 
the  expansion  of  tracking  facilities 
needed  to  cover  the  satellites  and  space 
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vehicles  to  be  flown  during  the  next  12 
to  18  months;  $3,300,000  will  cover  the 
ooet  of  additional  propulsion  develop- 
ment facilities  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment and  test  of  the  1-mllUon-pound- 
thrust,  sincle-chamber  rocket  engine. 

Since  the  committee  report  and  the 
hearings  cover  the  individual  Items  cov- 
ered by  these  amounts  in  considerable 
detail.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  them 
at  this  time.  I  will,  however,  touch  upon 
a  few  of  the  additional  highlights.  For 
example,  page  3  of  the  report  gives  a 
breakdown  of  the  $9  million  required  for 
relocation  and  expansion  of  the  facilities 
at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  and 
the  individual  line  items  covered  by 
these  amounts  are  Usted  on  pages  35 
through  37  of  the  report.  The  commit- 
tee went  into  this  in  some  detsdl.  and 
the  havrings  developed  the  fact  that  this 
expansion  was  necessary  to  permit  the 
outstanding  work  being  done  at  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  to  continue. 

This  is  another  story,  Mr.  President, 
Of  very  small  beginnin«:s  of  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  at  the  site  in  Pasa- 
dena, leading  to  a  greatly  expanding 
program  and  new  developments.  Now, 
in  comiection  with  the  present  need,  the 
laboratory  miist  be  expanded,  the 
grounds  must  be  enlarged,  and  additional 
buildings  must  be  constructed. 

The  $12,050,000  for  tracking  facilities 
Is  discussed  on  pages  3.  4,  and  5  of  the 
report.  A  simimary  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested is  shown  on  page  5  and  the  spe- 
cific line  items  are  listed  on  page  37  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  many 
of  our  warning  systems,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am 
familiar,  at  least  to  a  degree,  with  the 
very  expensive  installations  that  are  nec- 
essary for  the  different  systems,  with  the 
possibility  of  duplication  as  between 
those  programs  and  other  programs,  and 
the  potisibility  of  duplication  in  the  new 
programs  for  the  development  of  satellite 
and  space  vehicles.  We  are  certainly 
trying  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  sys- 
tems or  the  duplication  of  expenditures. 

The  additional  tracking  facUiUes  will 
involve  nine  new  tracking  sites.  Only 
two  of  these  are  in  the  continental 
United  States,  while  the  remaining  sites 
are  planned  to  be  located  in  Alaska,  New- 
foundland. Europe,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Hawaii,  and  Bermuda.  Senators 
will  all  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is 
h(q;>ed  to  locate  these  new  stations  either 
on  existing  United  States  property  or 
on  leased  land,  so  that  no  new  land  pur- 
chases will  be  involved.  Each  of  the 
tracking  stations  will  require  an  area  of 
some  30  to  50  acres  for  initial  installa- 
tion, plus  an  additional  30  to  50  acres  to 
allow  for  possible  future  expansion. 
However,  these  stations  will  not  require 
many  people  to  operate  them.  Present 
plans  call  for  the  employment  of  an 
average  of  20  to  25  persons  at  each  of 
these  tracking  stations. 

Even  though  the  number  of  personnel 
seems  small— and  it  is  hoped  It  will  be 
kept  small — it  illustrates  the  ever-in- 
creasing need  of  money  to  operate  our 
present  military  systems,  in  which  more 


and  more  areas  of  devel(q>ment.  more 
and  more  instruments,  and  more  and 
more  manpower,  are  required.  Oiu*  con- 
cern Is  not  so  much  the  initial  cost  of 
the  project,  which  is  large,  as  will  be  the 
cost  of  operations  in  years  to  come. 

On  pages  5  through  10,  the  committee 
report  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
$3,200,000  requested  for  propulsion  de- 
velopment facilities  i-equired  for  the  1 
million  pound  thrust  engine — a  highly 
important  part  of  oiu*  entire  space  pro- 
gram. 

Simply  stated,  the  committee  en- 
covmtered  what  appears  to  be  some  con- 
fusion in  the  assignment  of  funding  re- 
simnsibility  between  the  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies  involved  in  the  space 
program.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need 
for  providing  funds  for  these  develop- 
ment facilities  now.  the  committee  has 
not  attempted  to  resolve  the  basic  prob- 
lems involved,  since  considerable  time 
will  be  required  to  do  so.  The  commit- 
tee is  satisfied,  however,  that  an  appro- 
priate interim  solution  has  been  effected, 
and  intends  to  review  the  situation  in 
considerable  detail  in  connection  with 
consideration  of  the  1960  authorization 
request. 

While  the  committee  did  not  examine 
the  1960  NASA  program  in  any  detail, 
it  did  consider  it  suiBclently  to  assure 
that  the  items  and  amounts  recom- 
mended for  1959  were  necessary  and 
were  consistent  with  the  overall  program 
planned  for  1960.  Needless  to  say.  the 
space  program  involves  many  uncer- 
tainties, and  any  estimates  of  timing  and 
costs  in  this  area  are  subject  to  some 
variation. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  did  not 
come  into  being  in  time  for  it  to  have 
available  the  usual  number  of  weeks 
and  months  which  are  considered  nec- 
essary, as  a  minimimi,  to  give  an  agen- 
cy an  opportunity  to  prepare  its  budget 
properly. 

However,  we  believe  the  hearings 
demonstrate  that  the  program  presented 
for  1959  is  sound  and  well  conceived, 
and  that  the  cost  estimates  are  as  re- 
liable as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  program 
of  this  sort. 

As  indicated  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, the  committee  was  concerned 
with  three  questions:  Pii-st,  are  these 
sound  and  essential  projects;  second, 
are  the  amounts  requested  enough  to  do 
the  Job;  and,  third,  are  the  amounts 
requested  excessive  at  this  time? 

ITie  testimony  given  to  the  subcom- 
mittee leaves  no  doubt  about  the  essen- 
tiality of  the  items  covered  by  this  sup- 
plemental  authorization  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  funds. 
Dr.  Olennan.  the  Administrator  of 
NASA,  has  stated  categorically  that  the 
supplemental  authorization  bill  provides 
the  amounts  needed  to  do  the  Job  and 
that  he  could  see  no  additional  funding 
req\ilrement8  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  the 
funds,  the  committee  examined  the  pro- 
grams in  some  detail  and  could  find  no 
basis  for  either  reducing  or  deferring 
any  of  the  amounts  requested. 


BtrrucATioir 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  waste  and 
imnecessary  expenditure  of  funds  that 
has  arisen  from  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion in  the  military  missile  programs. 
We  must  not  permit  these  same  mis- 
takes to  be  made  in  the  new  missile 
programs.  To  meet  this  situation,  the 
chairman  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  has  appointed  a  Sub- 
committee on  Oovemmental  Organiza- 
tion for  Space  Activities,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri.  The  find- 
ings of  this  subcommittee  will  be  very 
helpful  in  acting  on  the  authorisations 
for  fiscal  year  1960. 

In  considering  the  1959  supplemental 
authorizations,  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned about  any  possible  duplication 
with  the  military  departments  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  items  covered  by  the 
supplemental  request.  Accordingly,  this 
was  gone  into  in  considerable  detail  in 
the  subcommittee  hearings.  In  addi- 
tion, to  assure  that  there  would  be  no 
possible  misunderstanding  in  this  mat- 
ter, a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  each  of  the  service  Secre- 
taries, asking  them  to  examine  the  rec- 
ord and  to  inform  the  committee  whether 
they  agreed  with  the  NASA  witnesses 
that  there  was  no  such  duplication.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  each  of  the 
military  departments  affirmed  that  no 
such  duplication  existed.  These  letters 
appear  on  pages  25  through  27  of  the  re- 
port, and  a  number  of  significant  ex- 
cerpts from  the  hearings  are  shown  on 
pages  13  to  18  of  the  report.  I  mention 
this  in  some  detail  because  I  believe  this 
information  will  be  helpful  in  answering 
letters  from  the  public  expressing  their 
valid  concern  about  possible  duplication 
in  this  field. 

VALUK  or  SPACC  PBOOBAM 

In  view  of  the  large  prospective  costs 
involved  in  the  space  program — involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
per  year  within  the  next  few  years— we 
must  obviously  consider  whether  such 
expenditures  are  Justified.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  connection  with 
project  Mercury,  one  overriding  aspect  of 
the  potential  military  significance  of 
space  vehicles.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  there  are  also  important  nonmili- 
tary  advantages  that  may  result  from 
the  space  program.  Direct  advantages, 
involving  demonstrable  benefits  involv- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  and  perhaps 
billions  of  dollars,  can  be  expected  f  r<Mn 
the  application  of  space  technology  to 
such  areas  as  meteorology,  communica- 
tions, and  navigation.  Satellites  may 
also  play  an  important  role  In  the  detec- 
tion of  high  altitude  nuclear  explosions, 
thus  making  a  vital  contribution  to  our 
national  security.  In  order  to  provide 
material  that  might  be  useful  in  answer- 
ing public  questions  on  this  matter,  the 
report  contains,  on  pages  20  through  24. 
a  number  of  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  concerning  the 
▼alue  of  the  vace  program. 
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Mr.  President,  we  emphasize  this  at 
this  point  because  it  is  a  new  program, 
and  there  needs  to  be  a  further  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  and  information  as 
to  the  practical  aspects  and  [tactical 
values,  military  as  well  as  nonmilitary. 

For  example,  there  is  this  statement 
by  Dr.  Olennan  quoted  on  page  2 1  of  the 
report: 

The  coet  of  our  space  programs  -win  con- 
Unue.  3r«ar  after  year,  and  It  wLU  Increase, 
year  by  year. 

I  couldn't  begin  to  say  precisely  what  the 
payofTs  will  be.  or  how  soon  they  will  be 
realized.  We  expect  that  In  the  relatlyely 
near  future  sateUitea  will  be  widely  used  In 
meteorology — witness  this  Vanguard  n  cloud 
cover  experiment — and  In  worldwide  com- 
munications. 

Experts  In  those  fields  have  estlmikted  that 
the  value  of  such  advances  will  be  counted 
In  the  bUllons  of  dollars. 

On  that  same  page  of  the  report,  there 
is  quoted  the  following  statement  by  Dr. 
Olennan : 

The  things  that  we  expect  to  find  In  those 
areas,  which  thus  far  have  been  Identified 
as  possibly  to  be  of  use  commercially  or  in 
a  military  senae,  such  as  the  weatlier  fore- 
casting biislness,  many  people  hitve  esti- 
mated that  these  would  pay  many  times  over 
the  cost  of  the  programs  on  which  wc  are  em- 
barking. 

Communications  the  same  way.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  some  way.  the  only  way.  In  which 
we  wlU  be  able  to  handle  communl&ttlons  In 
the  future  may  be  through  satellite  channels. 

The  return  In  general  scientific  informa- 
tion Is  never  possible  of  pricing,  but  througli- 
out  the  time  that  we  have  been  pursuing 
scientific  Investigations  of  this  sort,  we  have 
always  found  that  there  was  a  payoff  at  some 
point  along  the  line. 

The  Vanguard  n  satellite  which  was 
launched  on  February  17  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  satellite  experiments  designed 
to  obtain  truly  worldwide  weather  ob- 
servations. I  should  like  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  given  to  the  sub- 
committee by  Mr.  Edgar  Cortilght  in 
this  planned  use  of  satellites.  This  ap- 
pears on  pages  60  and  61  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings : 

Now  the  reason  the  earth  sateUlte  will 
be  so  beneficial  to  meteorology,  W4  feel,  is 
twofold:  One.  It  enables  us  for  the  first 
time  to  get  trtily  worldwide  weather  ob- 
servations, and  secondly,  by  vlrtve  of  Its 
position  above  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the 
aateUlt*  will  make  pouible  measurements 
which  have  never  been  possible  before. 

Now,  some  of  these  measurements  are 
Indicated  In  the  first  chart  hem.  They 
Include,  most  obviously,  observations  of  the 
clouds  over  the  earth's  surface.  From  these 
observations  we  hope  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  cloud  coverage,  i;he  types 
of  clouds,  their  layers,  thicknesses  heights 
above  the  earth,  and  that  sort  of  t:3lng. 

And  then  we  would  hope  to  be  able  to 
measure  precipitation,  associated  with  the 
clouds,  and  the  location  of  the  thunder- 
storms xinder  the  blanket  of  clouds  by  the 
electrical  disturbances  resulting  from  light- 
ning fiashes. 

Another  set  of  measurements  would  be 
directed  to  the  determination  of  tempera- 
tures of  the  stratosphere,  tropopauce.  cloud 
tops,  and  surface  of  the  earth.  I  think  it 
Is  Interesting  to  point  out  here  that  we  feel 
ocean  currents  may  be  tracked  by  surface 
temperattirea,  and  these  are  related  to 
weather,  In  general. 


There  Is  also  hope  of  being  able  to  de- 
termine ■cme  of  the  cnnstltuents  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  their  distrlbulton,  such  as 
water  vapor,  oaone.  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  set  of  experiments 
which  can  be  related  to  what  Is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  heat  budget  of  the  earth. 
This  Is  essentially  the  local  imbalance  be- 
tween Incoming  aolar  radiation,  reflected 
solar  radiation,  and  outgoing  radiation  from 
the  atmosphere  and  the  earth. 

Now,  all  of  these  measurements  are  de- 
tected by  radiation  sensing  devices  such  as 
television  cameras,  radar,  photocells,  and 
thermistor  bolometers. 

There  has  been  one  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  this  utility. 

A  photograph  was  obtained  from  a  rocket 
a  hundred  miles  over  White  Sands,  and  in 
the  outer  region  of  the  photograph  was  a 
rather  severe  cyclonic  disturbance  building 
up  over  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas.  Now,  In- 
terestingly enough,  the  Weather  Bureau  sta- 
tions In  the  area  were  not  able  to  detect 
this  disturbance,  and  yet  the  high  altitude 
photograph  shows  it  very  clearly.  This  dis- 
turbance did  develop  into  a  severe  one  caus- 
ing considerable  damage  from  heavy  rainfall. 

It  is  obvious  that  improved  knowledge 
of  weather  conditions  will  be  important 
from  the  viewpoint  of  increasing  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  not  as  obvious  is  the  fact 
that  It  will  provide  definite  benefits 
which  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents,  particularly  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  invite  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  hearings 
contain  a  series  of  striking  pictures 
and  illustrations  of  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant elements  of  the  space  program. 
This  is  contained  in  an  appendix  to  the 
hearings  which  starts  on  page  135. 
Many  of  these  pictures  have  not  been 
published  previously  and  will  be  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  the  members  of  this  body. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young  1,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  MartwI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dood], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 

NONl. 

I  think  every  single  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  was  present  at 
each  of  the  hearings,  except  for  a  part 
of  one  of  the  hearings  when  one  Mem- 
ber had  to  be  away.  Every  member  was 
present  at  the  markup  of  the  bill,  as  I 
recall:  and  every  member  except  one, 
who  was  unavoidably  detained,  was  pres- 
ent for  the  full  conmiittee  consideration 
of  the  bill.  I  especially  appreciate  their 
fine  attitudes  and  their  wonderful  help 
in  grasping  this  subject,  in  writing  up 
the  bill,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  ftill 
cmnmittee  and  presenting  it  today  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  recom- 
mends the  bill  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration, as  reported. 

Mrs.  SMTTK    Mr.  President— — 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Maine  is  recognized. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  made  his  usual  able  and  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  pending  bill. 
I  see  no  need,  therefore,  to  go  into  any 
further  detail  on  this  matter. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  ccnnplete 
accord  with  the  remartcs  of  the  chair- 
man, and  Join  with  Uie  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  as  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  has  made  a  rather 
painstaking  review  of  the  items  covered 
In  the  supplemental  authorization,  and 
concluded  that  the  programs  which  were 
presented  merited  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  must  be  frank  to  say, 
however,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
individual  to  state  categorically  that 
each  and  every  item  Is  of  equal  sound- 
ness and  that  each  and  every  cost  esti- 
mate is  correct. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  rapid 
progress  and  chsmge  which  are  occur- 
ring In  all  areas  of  technology  today. 
In  no  field  is  the  rapid  change  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  area  of  space 
activities. 

As  Is  customary  in  hearings  of  this 
sort,  the  witnesses  from  NASA  were 
sworn  In  at  the  beginning  of  their  testi- 
mony. Dr.  H(»ner  E.  Newell,  the  As- 
sistant Director  for  Space  Sciences  of 
NASA,  prefaced  his  testimony  with  these 
remarks: 

Now  when  we  first  came  in  here  you  asked 
all  of  us  to  swear  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  this  discussion  la 
going  to  be  that  we  do  not  always  know 
the  truth. 

Obviously  when  we  are  dealing  in  a 
field  in  which  even  the  most  competent 
scientists  cannot  be  sure  of  what  the 
facts  are,  the  individual  members  of  the 
committee  have  no  basis  for  interposing 
technical  judgments  of  their  own.  We 
can,  however.  Judge  the  competence  of 
the  witnesses  appearing  before  us,  and 
examine  the  rationale  and  methodology 
imderl3dng  the  estimates  their  programs 
presented  to  us.    This  we  have  done. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  committee 
as  a  whole  when  I  say  that  we  were  en- 
couraged and  impressed  by  the  ability 
and  the  candor  of  Dr.  Glennan.  Dr.  Dry- 
den.  Dr.  Silversteln,  and  the  other  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  our  committee. 
We  believe  that  the  program  which  has 
been  presented  is  logical  and  has  been 
prepared  carefully.  The  witnesses  have 
iridipated  that  they  recognize  the  need 
for  getting  the  maximum  return  from 
evei^  dollar  spent  on  this  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  on  the  NASA  authorization  sub- 
committee feel  that  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate indeed  in  having  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  as  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee.  What  I  say  today 
will  be  brief,  and  to  the  point,  I  hope. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  express  my 
complete  agreement  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Also,  I  listened  with  great  interest  and 
with  complete  agi-eement  to  the  remarks 
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of  tbe  (UsUngulshed  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  SiothI. 

On  our  authorisation  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  in  the  full  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  of 
course  politics  cuts  no  figiire  whatever. 
We  are  all  tn^lng  to  render  real  and 
needed  service  to  our  country  in  this 
grim  period  of  international  anarchy. 

The  bill  involves  a  total  of  $46,354,000. 
However.  Uiis  is  only  a  downpayment 
on  a  program  that  will  inevitably  grow 
in  size,  cost  and  importance  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated  that  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
we  may  expect  to  be  spending  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  for  space  activities. 
This  is  certainly  a  sobering  thought. 

What  the  Senator  from  Mississii^i 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  have  had 
to  say  certainly  furnishes  a  subject  for 
sober  thought  on  the  part  of  all  of  us, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

In  the  very  short  time  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Space  Committee,  I  have  been  aslced  a 
number  of  times:  "Why  spend  money  on 
space  activities  when  there  are  so  many 
Important  things  to  do  here  in  the 
United  States?"  I  may  have  asked  the 
same  question  myself  at  the  outset. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  already  mentioned  a  nvun- 
ber  of  the  military  and  nonmilitary  ap- 
plications of  satellites  and  other  space 
vehicles.  Informed  estimates  have  been 
made  that  the  increased  knowledge 
about  the  weather  that  may  be  obtained 
through  meteorological  satellites  may 
result  In  ultimate  savings  of  billions  of 
debars — not  millions,  but  billions.  Sim- 
ilarly, any  price  tag  put  on  the  poten- 
tial value  of  communications  satellites 
at  this  time  would  probably  be  far  too 
anall. 

Despite  some  of  the  obvious  benefits 
frun  the  space  program  that  we  can  see 
now,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  consider  the 
problem  on  this  narrow  basis.  In  this 
connection.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  ]  and  Dr. 
Dryden.  which  appears  on  pages  53  and 
54  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Cannon.  Doctor,  yesterday  you 
heard  me  ask  Or.  Qlennan  about  the  value 
of  this  program  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  public  Is  going  to  be  very  vitally 
concerned  with  having  approximately  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  spent  on  a  space  program. 

Dr.  DSTOEN.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Cannon.  In  view  of  budgetary 
problems  at  the  present,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  state  yoxir  views  as  to  the  value  of  this 
program,  compared  to  Its  cost,  in  our  overall 
budget  picture  today. 

Dr.  Dktobn.  Tes,  sir. 

I  think  I  mentioned  that  the  situation  is 
a  little  bit  like  determining  the  value  of  the 
airplane  at  the  time  of  the  Wright  brothers. 
We  have  the  utmost  confidence,  based  on  the 
past.  If  nothing  more,  that  man  is  going  to 
be  In  space,  find  useful  things  to  do  In  space; 
that  we  must  begin  to  study  the  problems 
associated  with  that. 

ThU  project,  in  my  mind,  will  advance  the 
general  technology  of  space  at  a  faster  rata 
than  almost  anything  else  that  I  can  think  of. 

If  you  do  not  have  such  an  integrating 
project,  what  you  get  engaged  In  Is  a  lot  of 


reMarch  in  various  directions  but  not  ocxl- 
(wntrated  on  acoompllahlng  a  mission,  and 
w«  found  In  the  X-16,  for  example,  that  this 
enabled  a  much  greater  Integration  and  ad- 
vance in  the  technology  of  high-speed  flight 
than  you  could  get  by  all  woxXm  of  general 
research. 

Now,  basic  research  Is  neoeasary,  but  this 
must  be  followed  by  research  directed  toward 
a  mission  to  work  out  the  applied  research 
and  the  development  problems,  and  this,  I 
think.  Is  one  of  the  great  returns  which  wUl 
come. 

A  secondary  result  of  aU  of  this  work 
already  reflected  rather  widely  throughout 
our  industrial  structure  or  the  develop- 
ments In  materials,  devices,  fabricating 
methods  which  come  because  this  is  at  the 
forefront  of  our  technology.  The  most  dlffl- 
cult  jobs  that  you  could  possibly  think  of. 

Take  the  rapid  development  of  transistor- 
iaed  and  miniaturized  equipment.  To  do 
these  early  satellites  you  have  to  make  those 
developments. 

Now  as  a  byproduct,  this  has  given  you 
hearing  aids  that  are  in  your  spectacles.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  the  space  program  has 
done  this.  The  electronics  program  which 
was  certainly  stimulated  by  our  missile  pro- 
gram in  this  direction,  has  brought  you  siich 
devices,  and  very  small  radios  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

The  things  developed  In  our  ballistic  mis- 
sile program  and  space  program  have  a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  directions  that  you 
would  not  think  of  at  the  start. 

Now,  from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view, 
as  I  mentioned  In  tbe  beginning,  I  do  not 
think  you  could  go  to  a  banker  and  sell  him 
on  security  and  prove  to  him  that  you  know 
just  how  he  Is  going  to  get  his  money  back. 
But  again  I  say.  If  you  look  back  at  the  air- 
plane you  coxild  not  have  proved,  in  fact  I 
mention  that  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  faith 
in  our  own  country,  the  airplane  was  taken 
abroad  and  developed  In  other  countries,  and 
we  entered  the  First  World  War  without  an 
airplane  of  our  own  and  we  liad  to  buy  them 
from  other  countries. 

Now.  you  couldnt  prove  at  that  time  the 
Industry  that  you  see  today.  No  one  looking 
at  the  wire  and  wood  over  here  in  the  Smith- 
sonian could  contemplate.  It  is  amazing  now. 
that  In  50  years  you  have  gone  from  that  to 
the  big  bombers,  to  the  jet  transports  that 
we  see  today. 

I  think  there  Is  every  confidence  that 
space  is  going  the  same  way.  I  don't  know 
how  fast;  how  fast  depends  on  how  much 
money  you  put  Into  it. 

I  think  Dr.  Olennan  made  this  point: 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  competitive 
aspect  of  the  situation,  perhaps  it  wouldn't 
go  this  fast,  it  wouldn't  put  this  much 
money  Into  It.  but  you  would  go  in  this 
direction,  and  if  we  don't  someone  else  Is. 

Of  course  I  refer  directly  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  emphasize  Dr.  Dryden's  last 
few  words:  "If  we  don't,  someone  else 
is."  This  is  really  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  program  will  be  increasingly 
costly — but  it  would  be  even  more  costly 
to  us  as  a  Nation  if  we  failed  to  devote 
our  resources,  slcill,  and  determination  to 
the  new  and  vital  dimension  of  space. 

In  short,  we  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  pursue  this  program  with  all  the 
energy  at  our  command.  Since  this  is 
so.  we  must  also  assure  that  costly  du- 
plication is  avoided,  so  that  every  dollar 
invested  in  the  program  brings  us  a  full 
dollar's  return. 

Obviously  we  must  promote  and  ac- 
celerate our  space  program  so  that  we 
shall  not  lag  behind. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  benefits  from 
the  space  program   apparent   to   all,   I 


suggest  we  should  not  consider  the  prob- 
lem on  a  narrow  k>asis. 

Our  military  potential  is  only  one  of  a 
variety  of  elements  upon  which  the 
safety  of  thl«  Nation  and  its  vtOBtlt 
depends. 

Today,  in  our  efforts  to  halt  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
Soviet  expansion  throughout  the  world, 
we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  tremen- 
dous struggle  for  the  minds  of  mankind. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  of  this 
world  Uve  in  abject  poverty  and  in  ig- 
norance. 

Every  night  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  pe<H)le  go  to  bed  hungry. 

To  such  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple we  should  demonstrate  that  our  way 
of  life  and  our  system  of  government  is 
the  way  of  liberty  and  peace  in  this 
troubled  world. 

This  Is  an  age  of  challenge.  This 
Nation  must  be  in  the  forefront  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  fields  of 
science. 

We  take  a  forward  step  by  today  vot- 
ing in  the  a£Qrmative  and  passing  this 
bill.  In  fact,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  pursue  this  program  with  all  the 
energy  at  our  command. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
heartily  concur  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  and  with  the  explanation  of  the 
conmiittee's  action  set  forth  so  lucidly 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  StxnnisI.  I  consider  It  a 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  dealing  with  this  important  field. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  further  the 
various  specific  items  covered  by  the 
$4g.354.000  authorized  by  this  biU.  since 
they  have  already  been  covered  fully  and 
adequately.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly,  however,  on  one  particular 
matter  that  I  believe  will  be  oi  interest 
to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  $9  million  authorized  for  reloca- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratories  at  Pasadena.  Calif.,  includes 
$375,000  for  the  acquisition  of  approxi- 
mately 68  acres  of  land.  The  committee 
hearings  developed  the  fact  that  7  acres 
of  this  land  is  proposed  to  l>e  acquired 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  being  used  for  commercial  or 
housing  purposes  when  a  current  lease 
expires  on  July  1,  1959.  This  is  the  last 
parcel  of  land  contiguous  to  the  site  of 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  that  could 
be  used  for  future  expansion. 

This  proposed  transaction  raised  in 
the  committee's  mind  the  question  of  the 
future  role  of  the  Jet  PropiUsion  Labora- 
tory. Certainly  we  did  not  want  to  be 
in  the  position  of  investing  $9  million 
at  this  site  now.  only  to  find  in  a  few 
years  that  the  Laboratory  could  no  longer 
function  because  of  its  inability  to  ex- 
pand fiuther,  so  that  it  would  then  be 
necessary  to  scrap  our  investment  and 
rebuild  at  a  new  site. 

The  committee  has  beoi  assured  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  With  these 
land  acquisitions,  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  will  be  able  to  continue  its 
outstanding  work  in  the  years  aliead. 
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There  will  be  certain  experimmts,  par- 
ticularly those  Involving  hazardous 
types  of  fuels,  which  will  not  be  able  to 
be  carried  out  at  the  site  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory.  However,  the 
1960  program  for  NASA  includes  pro- 
vision for  a  new  propulsion  developmoit 
facility,  remote  fnnn  tirban  areas,  which 
will  be  used  for  research  involvtog  toxic 
high  energy  propellants.  Even  though 
such  experhnents  will  be  carried  out  at 
this  new.  and  as  yet  undetermined,  loca- 
tion, the  NASA  expects  to  continue  im- 
portant work  at  the  present  site  of  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  very  heartily  concur  in  the  report 
presented  by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  urge  immediate 
action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief,  since  the  basic  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  bill  before  us 
have  already  been  presented  fully  and 
clearly  by  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stknios]  and  by  the  succeed- 
ing speakers. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  I  believe  that 
the  xmanimity  with  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  spoken  and  given  its  approval 
to  the  bill  is  an  expression  of  confidence 
in  our  chairman. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  considered  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved S.  1096.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  support  of  this  measure  and  Jom^ 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  unanimous  committee  vote  \n 
favor  of  the  NASA  supplemental  au- 
thorization t>ill  was  an  expression  of 
Senate  determination  to  give  our  scien- 
tists all  the  help  we  can  give  them  as 
they  struggle  with  the  problems  of  outer 
space  technology. 

We  are  not  scientists.  We  have  no 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the 
needs  of  this  unprecedented  program. 
But  we  do  know  of  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  the  staff  of 
NASA  And  we  know  the  men  of  NASA. 
We  have  had  a  chance  to  ol>serve  them 
and  to  talk  with  them,  and  to  hear  their 
testimony.  I  believe  I  speak  for  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  when  I 
say  that  they  have  inspired  confidence 
in  us.  They  have  our  confidence  m  their 
ability  and  their  dedication. 

Our  space  program,  as  has  been  stig- 
gested.  is  an  indispensable  element  in 
our  national  survival  in  this  awesome 
era.  when  one  technological  development 
might  well  spell  freedom  or  slavery  for 
this  planet. 

But,  more  than  that,  we  dimly  see  the 
broad  vistas  of  peaceful  progress  that 
conquest  and  exploration  of  outer  space 
open  before  us. 

We  all  want  to  help  this  program  in 
every  way  possible. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
committee's  concern  about  possible  du- 
plication in  space  activities.  This  is 
something  that  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly.  While  we  must  mvest  the 
amounts  that  are  necessary  to  pursue 
these  important  space  programs,  we  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  waste  and 
duplication. 


Because  of  the  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  various  space  programs  are  organ- 
ized properly  to  avoid  costly  duplication, 
the  distinguished  majority  lead«r  has 
created  a  new  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Organization  for  Space  Ac- 
tivities to  study  and  review  this  problem 
area.  I  consider  it  a  privil^e  to  serve 
on  this  new  subcommittee. 

Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  hearing  that  it  is  time  to  be 
rethinking  our  national  philosophy  as 
regards  space  exploration.  Up  to  now. 
space  exploration  has  loeen  a  sort  of  by- 
product of  our  iMdlistic  missiles  pro- 
grams. We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  space  program  must  be  set 
up  on  its  own  feet  with  an  organiza- 
tion and  appropriations  equal  to  its 
great  task. 

But  reorganization  lies  in  the  future. 
Right  now  we  can  best  help  by  giving 
to  the  men  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  an  expression 
of  our  confidence  and  our  encourage- 
ment, and  by  voting  the  money  which 
this  agency  needs  for  the  next  few 
months. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stznnis],  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  and  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues,  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 


TRAGIC     CONDITIONS     OF     UNEM- 
PLOYMENT IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  matter  alX)Ut  which  I  rise 
to  speak  is  one  of  crucial  importance  to 
our  Nation,  and  one  which,  although 
often  brought  to  the  attrition  of  Con- 
gress. I  feel  needs  to  be  raised  again  and 
agam  until  it  is  eventually  resolved. 

I  refer  to  the  tragic  and  disgraceful 
econ(»nic  conditions  which  have  settled 
upon  America's  regions  of  chronic  un- 
emplosonent. 

On  last  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  I  returned  to  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  in  order  to  hold  public  hearings, 
as  a  monber  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Production  and  Stabilization,  on 
aid-to-depressed-areas  legislation.  For 
3  days,  from  morning  until  late  evening, 
the  subcommittee  viewed  a  grim  and  dis- 
heartening picture  of  the  suffering  which 
has  come  to  once -prosperous  coal-min- 
ing areas,  glass  producing  cities,  agricul- 
tural counties,  and  other  portions  of  the 
State.  Even  though  the  desperation  of 
the  unemployed  has  long  been  known  to 
me.  I  came  away  more  appalled  than  ever 
that  such  senseless  and  purposeless 
hardship  could  be  allowed  to  exist  in  our 
booming,  thriving  Nation. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  painful  dilemma  of  econom- 
ic desperation  was  repeated  again  and 
again.  The  bleak  story  was  told  and  re- 
told of  how  thousands  of  strong-lxxlied 
men  who  are  able  to  work  and  eager  to 
work  are  being  forced  to  stand  idle  and 
watch  themselves  and  their  families  sink 
deeper  into  terrible  destitution. 

Although  this  disheartening  situation 
exists  in  many  scattered  regions  of  the 
United  States  today.  I  should  like  to  pre- 


sent Just  the  West  Virginia  picture,  as  it 
was  exhibited  to  me  at  the  hearings. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  attending  with  me  at 
the  hearings  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], who  is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  722,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  and  cosponsored  by  37 
additional  Senators.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  could  attend  the  hearings 
for  the  2  full  days.  He  participated  in 
the  questioning  of  the  witnesses  and 
made  statements  concerning  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  verify  the  conditions  which  I  am 
about  to  reveaL 

Government  ofBcials  testified  that  an 
estimated  89,700  West  Virginians  have 
lost  their  Jobs  and  have  been  imable  to 
find  new  work.  This  means  that  13.6 
percent  of  West  Virginia's  working  men 
and  women — or  more  than  one  person 
out  of  every  eight — Is  without  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Of  this  large  number,  a 
total  of  53,331  men  and  women  are  now 
receiving  small  unemployment  benefits 
of  one  sort  or  another  under  various  pro- 
grams, while  the  rest — ^who  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  or  could  not  quali- 
fy for  them  in  the  first  place— are  re- 
ceiving nothing  at  all.  This  high  rate  of 
unemplosrment,  coupled  with  a  serious 
degree  of  only  part-time  employment  in 
many  of  the  mdustries,  has  had  agonis- 
ing, far-reaching  effects  which  have 
touched  many  comers  of  the  State's  way 
of  life.  Welfare  officials  testified  that  a 
total  of  278,000  West  Virginians  are  re- 
ceiving surplus  Government  foods  in  an 
effort  to  stave  off  hunger,  even  though 
these  commodities  provide  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  minimum  nutritional  needs. 
Business  officials  testified  that  retail 
sales  have  slumped  considerably — as 
much  as  35  percent  in  some  items  in 
some  cities — causing  the  pinch  of  de- 
clining profits  to  be  felt  by  many,  and 
causing  himdreds  of  smaller  business 
establishments  to  go  under.  Law  en- 
forcement authorities  testified  that  law- 
lessness and  theft  of  food  and  clothing 
are  growing  in  the  seriously  affected 
areas.  Welfare  officials  said  doctors  are 
finding  rickets  among  children;  and 
other  diseases  long  thought  to  have  been 
eradicated  are  making  their  reappear- 
ance. One  welfare  worker  reported  that 
in  many  instances  the  fathers  of  families 
had  deserted  the  families,  in  order  that 
the  wives  and  children  would  become 
eligible  for  welfare  support  under  the 
State  public  assistance  program.  One 
sheriff  testified  that  many  men  in  his 
county  are  turning  to  moonshining  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  meager  income. 
Throughout  the  State,  witnesses  said, 
time  and  again,  that  the  blight  which 
has  come  to  their  respective  communities 
is  as  critical  as  that  during  the  terrible 
depression  of  the  1930's.  Even  some 
cases  of  actual  starvation  were  reported. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  nearly  a  life  or 
death  matter  in  those  stricken,  helpless 
communities.  It  is  a  matter  of  children 
going  hungry  to  school  in  the  morning, 
and  then  finding  that  the  school  hot- 
limch  program  has  been  canceled  because 
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too  few  yovaagsten  are  able  to  pay  for  It 
It  is  a  matter  of  consclentloua.  hard- 
woiicing  couples  who  have  spent  much  of 
their  lives  paying  for  a  home  suddenly 
seeing  that  home  lost  to  them.  It  is  a 
matter  of  families  watching  their  auto- 
mobiles, appliances,  and  furniture  being 
repossessed  or  sold  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  obtain  money  for  day-to-day  neces- 
slties. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it 
Is  imperative  that  bold  steps— both  emer- 
gency and  long  range — be  carried 
through  to  alleviate  these  evil  conditions, 
before  the  damage  now  being  felt  is  im- 
parted tr  coming  generations. 

On  the'  basis  of  those  hearings,  it  is  my 
belief  that  this  grave  menace  must  be 
attacJced  from  two  fronts.  First  we  must 
concentrate  on  emergency  measures  to 
sustain  the  unf  ortimate  persons  who  are 
caught  In  the  Jaws  of  unemployment. 
Second,  we  must  work  for  long-range 
measures  that  will  provide  a  healthy  re- 
building in  the  economic  sore  spots,  and 
will  prevent  future  recurrences  of  hard- 
ship. This  will  give  us  a  one-two  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  allowing  us  to 
aid  the  strlclcen  areas  now,  and  giving 
them  a  chance  for  better  conditions  in 
the  futiure. 

Among  the  emergency  measures  now 
before  us  which  I  feel  are  des[>erately 
needed  by  the  regions  of  hardship  are 
the  following: 

First,  an  extension  of  the  Govern- 
ment's temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  This  vital  program, 
which  presently  is  saving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  families  from 
serious  hunger,  is  due  to  expire  March  31, 
Just  3  weeks  from  today.  My  senior  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph! and  I  have  Joined  with  other  Sen- 
ators In  cosponsorlng  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  a  continuation  of 
this  very  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  allows 
this  most  necessary  relief  effort  to  lapse, 
it  will  stifle  the  hopes  of  these  families, 
and  perhaps  will  prolong  the  economic 
recession  in  their  regions. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  emergency 
foods  bill  which  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  I,  to- 
gether with  24  other  Senators,  have  in- 
troduced. Is  a  badly  needed  emergency 
measure.  The  278,000  West  Virginians 
to  whom  I  referred  earlier  are  only  a 
portion  of  the  5.2  million  Americans  who 
are  dependent  upon  Oovemment  surplus 
commodities;  and  these  commodities 
provide  only  a  meager  fraction  of  the 
nutritional  needs  for  even  the  lowest 
standards  of  health.  By  permitting  the 
purchase  of  additional,  more  varied, 
foods  to  supplement  the  diets  of  these 
people,  we  shall  be  Insuring  that  they 
and  their  children  will  not  fall  victim  to 
the  Infirmities  of  the  impoverished,  back- 
ward countries  of  the  world. 

Third,  another  emergency  measure 
that  is  sorely  needed  is  one  for  a  public 
works  program  that  will  create  Jobs  for 
the  idle  men  in  our  depressed  areas.  If 
we  c«ui  put  them  to  work  on  projects  to 
serve  their  fellow  citizens,  we  shall  not 
only  utilize  for  good  ends  their  now  un- 
used abiliUes,  but  we  shall  also  make  it 


possible  for  them  to  support  their  fami- 
lies without  the  stultifying  onus  of  re- 
ceiving free  handouts. 

These  are  scHne  of  the  temporary, 
emergency  steps  that  may  be  taken.  Mr. 
President.  On  a  long-range,  lasting 
basis,  however,  it  is  my  belief — and  I  am 
sure  that  my  senior  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Joins  me  in 
this — that  the  salvation  of  our  Nation's 
depressed  areas  must  lie  in  area  redevel- 
opment legislation  such  as  that  now 
being  considered  hy  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  Stabilization. 

It  is  evident  that  the  immediate  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation  is  recognized 
throughout  Congress,  Judging  by  the 
large  niuiber  of  bills  for  area  redevelop- 
ment which  have  been  introduced.  But 
It  Is  my  belief  that  only  the  most  force- 
ful and  far-reaching  of  the  measures  is 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  tremendous 
task  at  hand.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have 
given  my  support  and  cosponsorship  to 
the  most  ambitious  of  the  bills — that 
produced  by  the  genius  and  insight  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]. 
I  believe  that,  if  our  areas  of  economic 
blight  are  ever  to  be  restored  to  health,  it 
must  be  done  through  a  bold  program 
which  will  bring  in  new  industries  and 
new  Jobs  and  will  stimulate  private  initi- 
ative and  private  enterprise  in  the  de- 
pressed areas,  as  only  the  Douglas  bill 
is  equipped  to  do. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  among 
the  learned  leaders  of  my  State  who  were 
given  opportunity  to  study  the  various 
area-redevelopment  proposals  which 
have  been  made,  virtually  all  of  them — 
and  I  speak  of  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia,  the  director  of  the  department 
of  employment  security,  the  director  of 
the  department  of  public  assistance,  and 
the  many  other  government  officials  of 
West  Virginia— gave  unanimous  endorse- 
ment to  the  Douglas  bill  in  their  testi- 
mony before  the  hearings  in  West  Vir- 
ginia last  week.  These  men,  who  live 
with  this  problem  every  day,  evinced 
nearly  unanimous  belief  that  only  the 
strongest  and  most  energetic  program 
would  be  capable  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  region  that  has  suffered  economic 
atrophy  due  to  a  long-term  decline  In 
employment. 

In  conclxision,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reemphasize  that  the  need  is  so  great 
in  our  Nation's  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment that  it  can  be  met  only  by  a 
forceful  program  of  both  emergency  and 
long-range  measures.  All  these  steps, 
and  perhaps  many  others,  must  be  taken 
without  delay  if  America  is  to  aid  her 
citizens  who  have  fallen  victim  to  un- 
employment, and  who  have  been  allowed 
to  languish  all  too  long  in  their  plight. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
were  to  indulge  in  a  pleasantry,  it  would 
not  be  appropriate.  Sometimes,  when 
reading  the  Conqrsssional  Record,  and 
finding  that  a  Senator  has  spoken  well 


of  another,  one  is  Inclined  to  feel  that 
such  a  remark  falls  in  the  category  of 
courtesy  or  easy  compliment.  But  I  as- 
sure my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  last  week  It  was  my  privilege 
and  my  responsibility  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Btid  1 .  He  conducted 
the  hearings  to  which  he  has  made  refer- 
ence in  the  course  of  his  rnnarks  here 
today — ^remarks  not  only  of  clarity,  b\it 
also  of  the  utmost  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  this 
problem  cannot  be  disregarded.  Earlier, 
in  this  Chamber,  we  heard  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YouNOl, 
who  spoke  about  the  starvation  or  near 
starvation  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  earth. 

Let  me  say — with  no  attempt  to  over- 
dramatize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion— that  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill- 
sides of  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  peo- 
ple are  desperately  in  need  of  food. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Btrd]  will  recall 
the  testimony  of  Sheriff  Howard  Cham- 
bers of  Mingo  County.  His  language  was 
forthright  as  he  told  of  the  plight  of  the 
pec^le  in  that  area.  He  indicated  to  us 
that  41  percent  of  the  population  of  that 
coimty  is  wholly  dependent  upon  surplus 
food  commodities — provided  free  of 
charge  by  the  Federal  Government — in 
order  to  maintain  a  bare  existence. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]  on  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  acutmess  of 
this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  pitiful  plight  of 
these  West  Virginians  and  the  dire  dis- 
tress in  which  they  find  themselves  are 
matters  which  my  colleagxie  well  under- 
stands. 

I  am  siu'e  that  if  he  desires  to  take 
the  time  to  do  so — although,  under  the 
allotment  of  time  we  have  today  for  de- 
bate on  this  subject,  the  time  is  running 
out — my  colleague  could  appropriately 
state  that  he  was  reared  in  an  area  of 
mining  production,  where  coal  has  been 
the  basic  indiistry.  I  am  sure  that  the 
conditions  of  the  19S0'8  are  being 
matched  and  even  exceeded  by  the  more 
critical  conditions  in  1959. 

Would  my  colleague  care  to  comment 
about  the  present  problem,  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  1930's.  in  that  section  of 
West  Virginia  with  which  be  has  been 
closely  associated? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  contribution. 

In  answer  to  his  suggestion  that  I  ccm- 
ment  on  the  conditions  which  exist  today. 
as  compared  with  those  of  almost  30  yenn 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment quickly  instituted  programs  to  ab- 
sorb the  unemployment  and  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work  and  to  spare  the  suffering 
millions  from  continued  penury,  poverty, 
and  want,  I  wish  only  to  say  that  I  grew 
up  in  the  home  of  a  coal  miner.  I  came 
to  know  early  hi  life  what  it  Is  to  do 
without  the  everyday  necessities.  I 
knew  what  it  was,  in  those  days,  to  wear 
tennis  shoes  in  the  snow,  and  to  see 
Christmas  come  and  go  without  a  stick 
Of  candy  in  the  house. 

Somehow  or  other,  there  did  not  seem 
to  exist  in  those  blighted  communities. 
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at  that  time  In  our  Nation's  history,  the 
desperation,  the  feeling  of  frustration, 
that  we  find  today  in  West  Virginia. 

I  think  I  can  truthfully  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  West  Virginia  today  there 
are  communities  and  people  who  have 
sunk  to  a  lower  position,  insofar  as  the 
standard  of  living  is  concerned,  than 
they  ever  endured  in  those  days  of  the 
early  1930's. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
cannot  readily  assess  the  disastrous  and 
the  permanent  effects  which  these  condi- 
tions will  have  upon  oiu-  people.  They 
contribute  to  a  lowering  of  the  morale, 
to  a  lowering  of  morality,  and  to  a  low- 
ering of  the  mentality  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

We  are  concerned  today  because  the 
Russians  are  seizing  the  lead  in  the  scien- 
tific race.  Yet  here  in  our  own  country 
children  are  going  to  school  hungry. 
And  I  would  only  ask  this  question: 
What  can  a  child's  mind  concentrate 
upon  when  his  stomach  is  empty,  and 
when  he  remembers  that  his  baby  brother 
or  baby  sister  at  home  is  himgry,  that  his 
father  is  out  of  work,  or  that  his  father 
has  even  deserted  the  family  in  order 
that  the  family  can  qualify  under  the 
State  program  for  public  assistance? 
What  is  this  doing  to  the  next  genera- 
tion? How  can  our  children  learn  the 
rudiments  of  science,  how  can  they 
memorize  the  multiplication  table,  what 
care  they  about  Gresham's  law  or  Boyle's 
law,  or  what  interest  have  they  in  New- 
ton's theory  of  gravitation  when  they  are 
hungry  and  ill -clothed? 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  I 
have  been  given  to  go  into  these  commu- 
nities with  the  Subcommittee  on  Produc- 
tion and  Stabilization,  Joined  by  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
to  talk  to  these  people,  and  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  give  their  testimony 
in  liehalf  of  this  vitally  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  will  not  be  the  last  time  this  subject 
will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  I  know  that  my  senior  col- 
league will  Join  me  in  continuing  from 
day  to  day  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — yea,  to  the  attention  of  those 
leaders  in  this  administration  upon 
whose  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility 
to  make  it  possible  for  upstanding,  loyal, 
patriotic  citizens  to  live,  and  to  live  well 
and  comfortably,  and  to  work  and  to  en- 
Joy  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  has  indicated  that  it  will  be  not 
only  our  desire,  but,  sir,  it  will  be  our 
purpose  to  rise  in  this  body,  almost  on 
a  daily  schedule,  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues,  and  the  country 
as  well,  the  scope  of  this  matter. 

I  again  indicate  that  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  Junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  In  this  factual  pres- 
entation. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  detract  from 
what  my  colleague  has  so  well  said;  but. 
Senator  Byko,  you  saw  last  week  the 
pinched  faces  of  little  children  in  West 


Virginia,  and  you  realize  that  many  chil- 
dren were  in  school  without  hot  lunches. 
You  know  too.  that  hunger  was  the  un- 
invited guest  at  tens  of  thousands 
of  tables  in  West  Virginia. 

When  we  find  these  conditions  exist- 
ing today,  it  augurs  well  for  this  body  to 
think  carefully  and  constructively  about 
the  challenging  words  which  have  been 
spoken  today  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  assure  my  colleague  [Mr  Byrd]  that 
I  Join  with  him  vigorously  in  bringing 
to  fruition,  I  hope  with  the  assistance  of 
om*  colleagues,  a  measure  such  as  you 
have  discussed  today,  in  which  you  are 
a  leader  for  its  passage — the  area  rede- 
velopment bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1096)  to  authorize  appro- 
priation to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development,  con- 
struction and  equipment,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I,  as 
the  acting  majority  leader,  will  now  sisk 
for  a  quorum  call,  with  the  hope  that  at 
its  conclusion  we  may  have  the  yea  and 
nay  votes  on  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  yield  now  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     On  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Very  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  sorry  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  to  hear  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  to  say ; 
but,  as  I  understand,  when  the  original 
bill  was  enacted  there  was  a  provision 
placed  in  it  whereby  there  would  have 
to  be  an  authorization  each  year  for 
the  operation  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  An  authorization 
each  year;  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  why  that  was  necessary? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  provision  was  en- 
acted in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  Public  Law  85-766  has  this  para- 
graph: 

No  appropriation  may  be  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  any  period  prior  to  Jxme  30,  1960, 
unless  previously  authorized  by  legislation 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
calls, that  provision  was  put  in  the  law 
as  a  part  of  an  agreement  with  the 
House.  The  amount  to  be  appropriated 
last  year  was  in  disagreement.  There 
was  also  disagreement  on  the  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill  which  required  specific 
authorization  for  all  appropriations  to  be 
made  to  the  administration.  It  was  sug- 
gested, as  a  piut  of  an  agreement  by  the 
oonfereea  on  a  figure,  that  ther*  would  be 


no  further  appropriation,  except  by  ex- 
press authorization,  imtil  June  30,  1960. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senate  insisted 
on  that  provision;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  bill  provided  that  all 
appropriations  must  be  siieclflcally  au- 
thorized while  the  House  bill  contained 
no  such  requirement.  It  was  agreed  to 
compromise  to  require  specific  authori- 
zations through  June  30,  1960.  This 
would  permit  ample  time  for  further  re- 
view of  the  desirability  of  making  this 
authorlzaticm  requirement  a  permanent 
one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  the  hope  that 
after  1960  a  general  authorization  will 
be  made  for  this  agency,  except  for  con- 
struction, which  would  be  specifically 
authorized,  so  that  it  will  l>e  in  the  same 
category  as  any  other  arm  of  the  armed 
services? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  glad  to  have 
the  Senator's  interest  shown.  The  en- 
tire matter  will  t>e  taken  up  in  the  1960 
authorization  bill.  The  committee  ex- 
pects to  consider  that  very  point. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  may  we  have  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  final  passage  of  the  bill  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  promised 
other  Senators  that  If  they  would  not 
speak  we  would  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Very  well.        

The  PRESIDING  -OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

AlloU 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bush 

Bxrtler 

Byrd,  Vs. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

CarroU 

Case,  8.  Dak 

Chavez 

Chtirch 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Bastland 

XUender 

gngle 

Brvla 


Fulbright 

Goldwater 

Core 

Oreen 

Oruenlns 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUI 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.C. 

Keatlns 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Langer 

T*Tische 

Long 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MeOee 

McMamara 

llagnuaon 

Mans&eld 

MonroiMgr 


Morton 
Moss 

Mxmdt 

Murray 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Scboeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams.  N  J. 

WUliams,D6L 

Tarborough 

Young,  M.  Oak* 

Young.  Ohio 
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Mr.  ICANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hsm- 
NXMOsl,  the  Senat<»'  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see TMr.  Kbfauvxr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kkrs]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  Is  ab- 
sent attending  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  P.  Qufley  of  Pennsyl- 
Tanla. 

Mr.  KUCUEL.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  Is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CAnl  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hbn- 
NiNGSl.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Kktauvkr],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  ILkrr].  are  absent  oa 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  Is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  F.  GufTey,  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hennings].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaitvir],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Okleihoma  [Mr.  Kkrr].  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martht]  Is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  and  if  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Casi]  18  necesaarlly  absent,  and  If  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoxmced— yeas  01. 
naysO,  as  follows: 


TIAS— «1 


Aikta 

AUott 

And«r*()& 

Bartlatt 

B«ftll 

B«nntU 

Blbl* 

BrldgM 

Busb 

Butler 

Byrd.  Vn. 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Cannon 

Cap«h*rt 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Caae.  8.  Dak. 

ChaTts 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrluen 

Dodd 

Douglaa 

I>woratiak 


laatland 

Latuehe 

■llandar 

Lons 

Engl* 

IfoCarthy 

Brvin 

MoClallaa 

PrMur 

MoOea 

rulbrlsht 

McNamara 

Ooldwatar 

Magnuaon 

Oora 

Manafleld 

Oraan 

klonroney 

Orucnlng 

MorM 

Hart 

Morton 

Rartka 

ifoaa 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Hlckenloopar 

Murray 

HUl 

Mxiakle 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Rruska 

O'Mahoney 

Humpbrey 

Paatora 

Jackaon 

Prouty 

Javiu 

Proxmlre 

Johnaon,  Tex. 

Rand<dpta 

Johnaton.  8.C. 

Robertaon 

Keating 

Rxusell 

Kennedy 

RaltonataU 

Kuchel 

Scboeppel 

Langer 

acott 

Smathen 

Smith 
Sparkman 
Btennla 
Symington 

Talmadg*          Taitefough 

Thurmond           Toung.  N.  Dak. 
WUey                   Toung.  Ohio 
WUllame,  N.J. 
WUlUme,  IM. 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Caae.  VJ. 

Clark 

Rennlnga 

Jordan                Martin 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

So  the  bill  (S.  1096^  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cask]  Is  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  session  today.  Therefore,  he  could 
not  be  recorded  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  Senate  bill  1096.  the  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 
However.  If  he  had  been  present,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  supported  the  bill;  and 
I  should  like  to  have  that  fact  noted  for 
the  Record. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAEWNO  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  89,  H.R.  2260,  the  draft  ex- 
tension bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LcGiSLATivx  Clkrk.  a  bill  (H.R. 
2260)  to  extend  until  July  1,  1963,  the  in- 
duction provisions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  August  3.  1950,  sus- 
pending personnel  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2.  after  line  10,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Ssc.  5.  Section  a09  of  th«  CarMr  Compenaa- 
tlon  Act  o<  1840,  aa  amended,  U  amended  by 
■trlklng  out  "July  1,  19S0"  wherever  auoh 
date  appears  therein  and  InMrtlng  "J\ily  1. 
1063"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  for  tho  Information  of 
the  Senate  that  several  Senators  desire 
to  make  statements.  Then  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  wlU  give  an  explanation 
of  the  bill.  There  will  then  be  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  draft  bill.  The 
committee  feels  that  a  vote  can  be  had 
on  the  bill  this  afternoon.  There  will 
be  a  quorum  call  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
mays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the 
draft  bill.  It  is  planned  to  start  the  dis- 
cussiim  of  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bllL 


INFLATION.  THE  NATION'S  NO.  1 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
few  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  the  demands  of  the  American  market 
were  so  great  that  it  was  possible  to  raise 
costs  and  prices  and  still  sell  all  the 
products  our  industry  could  produce. 

Today,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  that  foreign  competition  is  not  only 
Invading  our  oversea  markets  but  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  important  fac- 
tor m  our  domestic  markets. 

President  Eisenhower  In  his  Economic 
Report  said : 

It  la  not  the  function  of  OoTerninent  In 
our  Boclety  to  eetabllah  the  terma  of  con- 
tracts between  labor  and  management:  yet 
It  miut  be  recognized  that  the  public  haa  a 
vital  Interest  In  these  agreements.  Increases 
In  money  wages  and  other  compensation  not 
Justified  by  the  productivity  performance  of 
the  economy  are  Inevitably  Inflationary. 
They  impose  severe  hardships  on  those 
whose  Incomes  are  not  enlarged.  They 
Jeopardize  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  expanding  labor  fores. 
They  endanger  present  Jobs  by  limiting  mar- 
kets at  home  and  Impairing  our  capacity  to 
compete  In  markets  abrocul.  In  short,  they 
are.  In  the  end.  self-defeating. 

Self-dlsclpllne  and  restraint  are  essential 
if  agreements  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
stability  of  prices  are  to  be  reached  within 
the  framework  of  the  free  competitive  insti- 
tutions on  which  we  rely  heavily  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  material  welfare.  If  the 
desired  results  cannot  be  achieved  under  our 
arrangements  for  determining  wages  and 
prices,  the  alternatives  are  either  Inflation, 
which  would  damage  o\ir  economy  and  work 
hardships  on  millions  of  Americans,  or  con- 
trols, which  are  alien  to  our  traditional  way 
of  life  and  which  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
Nation's  economic  growth  and  improvement. 

In  these  statements  when  the  Presi- 
dent refers  to  productivity,  he  is  refer- 
ring to  the  productivity  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole  and  not  to  the  productivity  of 
any  partlciilar  firm  or  Industry. 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  that  in 
recent  weeks  many  labor  leaders  have 
urged  wage  Increases  which  they  state 
would  generate  purchasing  power  for 
other  industries.  In  effect,  they  suggest 
that  we  attempt  to  raise  ourselves  by 
our  bootstraps. 

More  and  more  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  our  price  and  wage 
structure  Is  becoming  less  competitive  In 
terms  of  world  markets.  Before  this 
year  is  over  the  steel  industry  will  once 
again  negoUate  a  new  contract  with  Its 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  two  editorials  from  the 
magaaine  American  Metal  Market  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    American    Metal    Market.    Jan.    38. 
1060] 

FttTSnUTINO    AND   DiSTTTIlBINO 

There  Is  something  utterly  frustrating 
and  disturbing  about  the  reaction  in  the 
highest  echelons  of  organised  labor  to  the 
President's  economic  message.  With  rack- 
eteers ensconced  in  high  labor  olBces  openly 
defying   pubUc  indignation  and  arrogantly 
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daring  the  Congress  to  do  its  damnedest. 

and  with  dem&nda  for  stratospberlc  wages 
and  for  basic  ho\irs  that  constitute  Uttle 
less  than  subsidized  Idlenan,  running  al- 
most rampant,  one  might  have  hoped  for 
a  different  response  to  the  Preiddent's  ur- 
gent recommeodations.  from  the  more  re- 
spected officials  of  the  labor  movement. 
The  integrity  of  tliese  latter  officials  is 
deservedly  undisputed,  but  the  irresponsibil- 
ity of  their  criticism  strongly  sctggesta  tliat 
the  country  may  have  nu}re  Xf.^  fear  from 
their  sophistry  than  from  the  palpably  un- 
savory elements  who  almost  unfailingly 
overreach  themselves. 

All  during  the  postwar  years  the  coun- 
try has  heard  business  admonlsh>^d  on  prices 
with  as  much  or  greater  severity  than  labor 
has  been  urged  to  be  temperatt-  in  its  de- 
mands. In  fact,  the  usual  pattern  has  been 
for  our  highest  offlclaJs  to  plead  with  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  be  moderate — after  labor 
has  exacted  concessions  from  business.  This 
appearance  of  Impartiality  has  inevitably 
misled  millions  to  blame  buslnets  alone  for 
price  Increases.  Among  this  unsuspecting 
multitude,  labor  has  escaped  even  contrib- 
utory responsibiUty  for  price  increase,  be- 
cause labor  has  already  got  theirs  before 
officialdom  In  Washington  has  expressed  its 
concern,  whereas  the  price  Increases  forced 
by  cost  Inu  eases  have  followed  the  appeals. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  a  congressional 
contribution  to  this  deceptive  practice  was 
the  hearings  held  last  spring  In  anticipa- 
tion of  st«el  price  increases  after  Last  July  1. 
The  investigators  carefuUy  ignored  the 
scheduled  substantial  wage  increase  that 
was  automatically  to  go  into  effect  on  that 
date,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  July- 
August,  1058.  They  also  piously  refused  to 
consider  the  possible  effects  of  tlie  already- 
demanded  wage  increases  in  the  -.lutoaioblle 
industry  (which  had  not  by  then  been 
granted)  and  which,  if  denied,  vrould  have 
deprived  the  industry  of  Justif  cation  for 
the  price  increases  of  last  fall  th:it  followed 
the  ultimate  granting  of  the  uninvestigated 
wage  demands. 

This  seeming  Immnnlty  of  labor  to  ac- 
countability for  the  effect  of  higher  whge 
costs  on  the  national  economy  would  appear 
to  have  led  the  leaders  of  the  Isbor  move- 
ment to  expect  continuing  exemjiUon  from 
official  comment  In  advance  of  their  obtain- 
ing current  demands.  Restrainsd  as  the 
President's  admonition  was.  It  ha-i  been  bit< 
terly  resented,  not  only  becaust-  it  would 
obviously  foreetall  the  additional  demands 
on  Industry  that  are  elearly  in  tiie  making, 
but  because,  at  long  last  and  for  onoe,  the 
President  has  sought  to  brake  the  inflation 
at  iu  source,  before  the  spiral  is  launched. 

There  will  be  virtually  no  one.  cutslde  the 
small  circle  of  labor  Usden  and  the  advo- 
cates of  tome  constant  Inflation,  to  dispute 
the  fact  that,  in  the  effort  to  stop  the  oorro- 
•lon  o(  the  dollar  and  the  deetnictlon  of 
savings,  "leaden  of  labor  have  a  putlctUarly 
crlUcal  role  to  play,  in  view  of  the  great 
power  lodged  In  their  hands."  Nor  la  it  to 
bs  doubted  by  any  impartial  oba<irvar.  that 
"the  terms  of  agreements  •  •  •  will  have  a 
critical  befvrlng  •  •  •  in  attaliilng  •  •  • 
economte  growth  with  stable  prices."  Nor 
wui  any  Informed  person  be  likely  to  dispute 
the  assertion  that  "inoreasee  •  •  •  not  Jus- 
tilled  by  the  productivity  performioioe  of  the 
economy  are  inevitably  inflationary." 

Tet  the  leadership  of  our  mos%  powerful 
unions  declares  that  stable  prices  mean 
"stagnation  and  perhaps  depression"  and 
that  the  unions'  drives  for  wage  increases 
will  go  forward.  Mr.  McDonald,  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers.  has  publicly 
appealed  to  the  automobile  industry  to  sup- 
port his  forthcoming  demands,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide his  membership  with  SI  bmion  to  buy 
aulomoblles.    Yet,  if  the  past  is  any  guide  to 


the  future,  Mr.  McDonald  win  hold  that  the 

steel  Industry  wUl  have  no  excuse  to  raise 
prtoee  If  tt  raises  wages  by  SI  bUUon.  One 
marvtia  at  the  mental  prooees  whlcb  can 
conceive  of  an  indtistry  supplying  another 
with  #1  billion  of  undUuted  purchasing 
power  without  first  liaving  to  earn  it.  Ob- 
viously, the  application  of  this  logic,  by 
which  wages  would  be  arbitrarily  raised  In 
Indtistry  after  Industry  to  provide  purchas- 
ing power  for  the  goods  af  other  Industrtes. 
would  soon  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar 
to  that  of  trading  stamps. 

In  its  arrogance,  labor  leadership  has  cooie 
to  the  stage  where  it  preempts  the  right  to 
tell  management  and  Industry  to  augment 
productivity  by  whatever  margin  Is  needed  to 
compensate  for  the  demands  It  chooses  to 
impose  from  year  to  year.  It  not  only  as- 
sumes the  capacity  of  managerient  to  ac- 
complish this  miracle,  but  It  takes  for 
granted  labor's  exclusive  right  to  all  the 
fruits  of  Increased  productivity  (in  practice 
it  demands  even  more) ,  and  denies  the  right 
of  management,  of  ownership,  and  cf  con- 
sumers to  any  share  In  the  greater  abiin- 
dance  brought  about  by  the  greater  efficiency 
of  industry,  in  which  greater  efficiency  labor, 
per  se,  plays  so  inflnlteaimal  a  part  in  a  mod- 
em plant.  If  this  ia  not  a  very  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  great  power  lodged  In  the 
hands  of  labor  leadership,  there  is  no  ex- 
plaining it.  And  It  tB  frustrating  and  dis- 
turbing that  this  great  power  should  be  ex- 
ercised with  such  Irresponsibility,  in  defiance 
of  all  known  methods  lor  operating  a  solvent 
economy,  by  thoee  from  whom  the  public 
have  a  right  to  expect  enlightened  and  re- 
sponsible leadership. 

(From  American  Metal  Market,  Feb.  27. 1058] 
That  Biujon  Dollax  Bttitolb 

The  contract  between  the  steel  Industry 
and  the  1V4  million  employees  marshaled 
under  the  banners  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers still  has  another  4  months  to  run.  In 
these  changeable  times,  it  wovild  be  hazard- 
ous, this  far  In  advance,  to  attempt  to  say 
Just  what  the  issues  will  have  proved  to  be 
when  the  contract  is  extended.  But  it  Is 
certain  that  the  billion  dollar  bundle  will 
loom  large  In  the  negotiations,  because  Mr. 
McDonald  and  his  associates  have  deUberate- 
ly  put  it  on  the  line  already. 

In  costly  and  widely  distributed  full-page 
newspaper  advertisements,  the  U6W  has  been 
propagandising  other  industries,  the  ranks 
of  labor,  and  the  general  public  to  support 
Its  demand  for  this  additional  purchasing 
power  from  the  steel  Industry.  They  have 
I>alnted  alluring  pictures  of  what  they  would 
do  with  this  new  Income,  buying  automobiles, 
building  new  homea.  buying  groceries,  pa- 
tronising moving  picture  houses  and  gen« 
erallv  administering  a  blood  tranifuslon  to 
the  U.8.  eoonony.  'nitre  will,  unfortunately, 
be  many  who  will  think  It  a  good  Idea— and 
not  neceesarllj  only  those  who  would  benefit 
directly.  But,  of  couree,  as  has  already  been 
asked,  if  this  is  a  sound  Idaa,  why  should 
Mr.  McDonald  and  his  partners  want  to  keep 
It  to  thenuelves?  Isn't  this  being  a  bit 
selfish f  Why  shouldn't  all  of  us  workers 
get  In  on  this  ao-almply  created  prosperity? 
Why  not,  as  the  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  asked  the  other  day,  cut 
everybody  in,  take  ears  of  all  6S  million  gain- 
fully employed  workers  on  the  aame  basis, 
and  create  not  $1  billion  of  new  money,  but 
S5a  biUUm  so  all  might  enjoy  the  good 
times? 

These  are  questions  well  worth  asking.  It 
would  be  a  mighty  good  idea  if  they  were 
asked  of  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  that 
thinks  the  picayune  SI  bmion  propoeltion  is 
a  good  idea.  Possibly,  in  that  way,  some  of 
the  effects  of  this  pn^posal  might  be  brought 
home  to  those  who  still  think  that  It  la.  and 
ebould  be.  only  necessary  for  labor  to  de- 
mand in  order  to  receive.    It  cannot  be  ex- 


pected that  thoee  who  swallow  the  specious 
arguments  behind  the  demand  will  be  ixn- 
preesed  with  orthodox  refutations,  based  on 
the  ttane-ptoven  economic  principles  which 
have  confirmed  again  and  again,  since  time 
Immemorial,  that  you  can't  get  something 
for  nothing.  But  there  are  a  couple  of  other 
relevant  points  that  we  would  like  to  bring 
up  at  this  time. 

The  first  Is  to  ask.  Just  what  have  the 
steelworkers  done  to  Jiistlfy  an  increase  of 
SI  bmion  a  year  in  wages  and  benefits? 
Isn't  that  a  fair  question?  Or  has  money 
become  so  inconsequential  that  a  group 
leader  is  entitled  to  ask  for  a  handout  of 
any  figure  that  first  comes  into  his  head — 
particularly  If  It  has  a  lilting  sound  to  the 
ear,  like  a  bmion  dollars?  When  he  has  done 
so.  are  we  not  to  anticipate  that  the  next 
step — possibly  following  a  diffident  hesita- 
tion by  Industry.  Instead  of  yielding  with 
alacrity — will  be  to  accuse  Industry  of  en- 
dangering industrial  peace  by  being  unrea- 
sonable? Where  have  we  seen  such  tactics 
worked  by  others  In  a  different  field  of  nego- 
tiation? They  are  Identical  with  the  prac- 
tices of  another  group  also  having  power 
that  is  much  too  great  for  their  own  good,  in 
international  affairs.  Time  was,  of  course, 
that  most  people  felt  they  had  to  perform 
some  useful  service  to  justify  better  recogni- 
tion. Is  this  billion  dollar  bundle  not  sug- 
gestive of  the  Idea  that  industry  is  no  longer 
buUt  up  and  conducted  with  some  consider- 
ation for  those  who  have  directed  and 
financed  an  operation,  but  that  it  exists  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  demands — whatever  they 
may  be— of  those  who  control  the  working 
staff?  Have  we  arrived  at  this  concept  of 
i^iat  industry  really  is? 

Secondly,  Mr.  McDonald  and  his  friends 
are  not  looking  for  any  token  or  symbolic 
advantages.  They  want  something  substan- 
tial— something  that  will  buy  automobiles. 
build  houses  and  provide  their  members 
with  genuine  purchasing  power.  Although 
one  would  never  think  It  to  be  the  case  from 
UJB.W.  propaganda,  this  Implies  that  the 
steel  Industry  has  this  additional  $1  biUlon 
current  purchasing  povrer  available  for  dis- 
tribution— ^for  the  asking.  Now  It  so  hap- 
pens that  automobiles  are  made  mostly  of 
steel  and  that,  in  order  to  get  what  It  takes 
to  make  the  cars  Mr.  McDonald  says  his  boys 
will  buy,  the  automobile  makers  will  have 
to  come  to  the  steel  mills  for  supplies  (Just 
as  the  steel  mills  have  to  go  to  the  coal 
mines,  the  iron  mines,  the  limestone  quar- 
ries, the  railroads  and  many  other  sources 
for  raw  materials  to  make  steel). 

The  question  naturally  arlsM  as  to 
whether,  after  providing  Mr.  McDonald'a  boys 
with  SI  billion  IB  new  money,  the  steel  mills 
are  to  supply  steel  to  the  auto  companies  at 
old  prloes,  so  that  the  boys  will  not  find  a 
higher  ooit  of  steal  rsfleotsd  la  the  price  thty 
pay  for  all  those  new  earsf  Or  doea  he  ex- 
pect the  steel  oompaales  to  get  the  II  billion 
from  the  auto  oompanlea,  without  having 
them  include  the  higher  steel  oost  in  the 
prlee  of  the  cars  the  boys  buy? 

If  it  la  one  case  or  the  other,  what  he  is 
asking  Is  that  his  boys  be  given  ths  billion 
dollars,  at  the  expense  of  others.  That  is. 
if  he  sincerely  believes  that  the  II  billion  (or 
the  ISa  billion,  If  all  the  workers  are 
counted  in)  can  be  magically  produced  from 
the  ether  without  Impairing  the  purchasing 
power  of  everybody's  dollar  and  without  ulti- 
mately bankrupting  industry.  We  are  quite 
confident  that  everyone  knows  that  every 
one  of  the  UJ3.W.  leaders  knows  better. 


UBERALIZINa   "EXTRA   KARNTNGS- 
ALLOWANCES  FOR  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BENEFICIARIES 
Mr.  wnJBY".    Mr.  President,  today.  I 

should  lilce  to  discuss  a  problem  which 
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Is  oonfroBtlng  a  growing  number  of  our 
peoplff  ifcat  is.  our  senior  citizens. 
ParticuJsrIir,  I  am  speaking  of  those  folks 
receiving  benefits  under  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 

Today,  there  are  over  12^  million 
people  eligible  for  benefits  under  this 
program.  During  1969.  it  is  estimated 
that  these  folks  will  raolte  payments  of 
about  $10  Ullion.  In  VMKonsin.  over 
281.000  persons  are  now  receiving  bene- 
fits. 

For  the  future,  it  Is  estimated  that  9 
out  of  10  of  the  Nation's  workers — who 
are  now  contributing  to  social  security — 
will  be  able  to  look  to  this  program  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  their  retirement. 

A  big  question  is:  Will  it  be  adequate? 
Too.  is  it  being  kept  up  to  date? 

We  recall  that  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  these  folks  under 
social  security  were  granted  a  7  per- 
cent increase  in  benefits. 

At  the  time,  I  felt— and  still  feel- 
that  the  Increase  was  Indeed  very  modest 
In  view  of  the  increased  costs  of  living. 
Consequently.  I  believe  that  a  con- 
tinuous effort  must  be  made  to  Improve 
the  program. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  a 
particular  provision  of  the  program 
which  I  believe  should  be  liberalized  to 
enable  our  maturing  folks  to  better  meet 
their  economic  needs.  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  the  unrealistic  limitation  on 
extra  earnings — now  restricted  to  $1,200 
annually — which  folks  can  earn  in  ad- 
dition to  social  security  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  this  limitation  ob- 
structs— and  often  prevents — our  aging 
folks  from  supplementing  their  social 
security  benefits  to  the  degree  that  might 
otherwise  be  attainable. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
always  eacy  for  folks,  65  or  over,  to  find 
a  job.  When  work  is  available,  however, 
I  believe  it  Is  absolutely  unrealistic  and 
undesirable  to  unwisely  restrict  their 
earnings  and,  as  a  consequence,  their 
ability  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living. 

Today,  the  costs  of  food.  rent,  clothing, 
and  otlier  necessities  of  living  are  high, 
very  high.  To  many  of  our  folks  in  the 
upper-iige  brackets,  prices  are  Just  out 
of  reach  of  their  often  too-low  Incomes. 
The  liberalization  of  the  limitation — 
from  the  present  $1,200  to  at  least  $1,800 
annually,  for  example — would  enable 
many  of  our  maturing  folks  to  maintain 
better  standards  of  living. 

This  action — In  keeping  with  our 
spirit  of  encouraging  individual  initia- 
tive— would  be  in  the  best  interests,  not 
only  of  our  senior  citizens,  but  also  of 
the  Nation. 

During  the  85th  Congress.  I  Introduced 
proposed  legislation  to  have  the  limita- 
tion lifted  to  $1,800  annually.  At  that 
time.  I  was  pleased  to  note  widespread 
support  for  the  measiure,  both  in  Wis- 
consin and  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
For  example  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  by  poll,  learned 
that  81  percent  of  its  100,000  independ- 
ent business  and  professional  members 
were  in  favor  of  my  proposal. 


Currently,  there  are  a  number  of  bills 
before  the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
Senate,  and  before  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  House  to  allow  in- 
creased earnings.  We  recognize  of 
course  that  the  House  Committee  will 
need  to  take  Initial  action  on  these  legis- 
lative proposals. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  Congress  will  take 
action  to  liberalize  the  limitation  for 
folks  on  social  security. 

From  time  to  time.  I  receive  messages 
for  contributions  stressing  the  need  for 
liberalization  of  this  social  seciulty 
limitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
of  these  communications  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows  : 

MiLWAOKKK.  Wis.,  January  4,  1959. 
Hon.  Ajlxxandek  Wnxr. 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Wilxt:  I  take  the  privilege 
of  writing  to  you  about  the  limited  earnings 
of  people  receiving  social  security  pension. 

First,  because  of  age  limits  and  other  rea- 
sons, we  are  forced  to  give  up  our  Jobs.  Many 
of  us  like  to  work,  and  rightly  so.  It  Is 
better  for  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare. Under  existing  conditions  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  hold  a  Job  for  the  simple  reason  that 
many  times  we  cannot  put  in  the  time  that 
Is  required  on  the  Job. 

Because  of  these  circumstances  many  peo- 
ple are  made  unhappy.  After  all.  It  U  better 
for  those  who  desire  to  do  so.  to  carry  on. 
That  is  the  way  Ood  Intended  it  to  be. 

May  I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  make  every 
effort  to  Increase  the  amount  of  yearly  earn- 
ings for  the  people  receiving  social  security 
pension. 

Thanking  you  In  advance. 
Sincerely, 

Sun  Pbaibik,  Wis. 
Senator  ALcxANon  Wiur. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Wn.cT:  I  hope  you  lawmakers 
will  do  something  this  session  to  change  the 
social  security  law  so  I  can  earn  all  I  am 
able  to  and  still  collect  my  social  seciirlty 
payments. 

This  year  I  will  be  70  and  this  means  2 
more  years  of  $1,200  net  under  the  present 
law.  before  I  can  earn  enough  to  keep  up 
with  Inflated  prices. 

Surely  many  of  our  elder  citizens  must 
feel  the  way  I  do  about  this.  It  works  a 
hardship  on  me.  as  I  work  on  a  conmilsslon 
Job,  and  could  make  enough  to  get  along  In 
good  shape  If  I  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Tours  truly. 


THE  REMOVAL  OP  CHEESE  FROM 
THE  LIST  OP  PRICE-SUPPORTED 
COMMODITIES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived today  from  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Makers'  Association  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  I  now  read: 

Deab  Mr.  Sxcrxtart:  Statistical  reports 
from  your  Department  showing  cheese  pro- 
duction, consumption,  cold  storage  stocks, 
and  Oovemment  purchases  under  the  price 
support  program  for  the  pfut  year,  ahow 
ample    justification    for    the    removal    oC 


cheeses  from  the  list  of  price-supported  com- 
modities, and  we  so  recommend. 

UntU  such  action  is  taken,  we  urge  you 
to  continue  the  present  support  price  ol 
cheese  after  AprU  1,  1069. 

This  recommendation  Is  by  order  of  oxir 
board  of  directors. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Obo.  Ij.  Mookkt, 
Executive  Seoretary. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  is  written: 

Dkar  Senator  Wulct:  The  above  copy  Is 
self  explanatory.  We  hope  you  agree  with 
us,  and  will  promptly  \ue  your  office  to  ef- 
fectuate the  recommendations  of  our  di- 
rectors. In  haste  and 
Very  sincerely, 

Obo.  L.  iCooNST. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  called  Sec- 
retary Benson's  ofllce  and  read  the  let- 
ter to  his  secretary.  Mr.  Benson  was 
busy  in  consultation.  The  secretai-y 
stated  that  she  would  take  the  matter  up 
at  once  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  that  very  definitely  in  the  near 
future  I  would  hear  what  was  the  Secre» 
tary's  reaction  to  the  letter. 


INVENTORY  OF  DELINQUENT 
FEDERAL  TAXES 

lUr.  WILLIAMS  ef  Delaware.  Ur. 
President,  today  I  shall  incorporate  in 
the  Rkcoro  the  fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Inventory  on  delinquent  Federal 
taxes. 

Five  years  ago  upon  my  request  the 
Treasury  Department  Initiated  an  an- 
nual inventory  of  all  types  of  dellMQuent 
taxes  as  of  the  end  of  each  year,  with 
this  inventory  broken  down  as  to  dis- 
tricts and  types  of  tax  delinquencies. 

The  1958  report  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  Record  along  with  a  statistical 
breakdown  showing  the  percentage 
change  in  total  tax  delinquencies  and 
in  employment  tax  delinquencies  for 
each  of  the  65  districts. 

A  comparison  of  this  5-year  report 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  trend  of 
these  delinquencies  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  those  districts  which  are 
showing  good  progress  in  collections  as 
well  as  pointing  out  those  districts  in 
which  collections  were  poor. 

The  total  amount  of  delinquent  taxes 
has  declined  for  the  3d  successive  year, 
with  this  year's  decline  being  from  $1,- 
504,709,000  to  $1,375,737,000,  or  8.6  per- 
cent. This  compares  with  a  7-percent 
decline  last  year.  Emplojonent  taxes — 
social  security  and  income  taxes  with- 
held by  employers  from  their  em- 
ployees— which  last  year  showed  a  7.6- 
percent  increase,  declined  12.5  percent 
this  year,  or  from  $300,678,000  to  $263,- 
186,000.  The  employment  tax  collection 
wsis  assisted  this  year  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law  providing  additional  penalties  on 
employers  refusing  to  forward  to  the 
Treasury  Department  these  taxes  which 
were  withheld  from  the  employees'  pay 
envelopes. 

The  Treasury  Department  In  submit- 
ting this  report  has  recognized  the  need 
for  additional  effort  to  reduce  these  de- 
linquent accounts;  however,  they  very 
properly  in  their  letter  take  credit  for 
Improvements  in  many  of  the  former 
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troublesome  areas.  For  Instance,  in 
last  year's  report  I  was  critical  of  the 
Chicago  office,  which  had  shown  a  56.9- 
percent  increase  in  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies and  a  27.3-perceat  increase 
in  total  tax  delinquencies.  Those  in- 
creases came  on  t<^  of  subf  tantial  in- 
creases in  the  2  preceding  years,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  was  requested 
to  give  special  attention  to  that  area. 
As  a  result,  their  report  this  year  shows 
a  substantial  improvement,  which  will 
be  mentioned  later  in  this  st&tement. 

Offices  in  which  major  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  amount  of  delinquencies 
during  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 

In  Augusta,  Maine,  the  total  tax  de- 
linquencies were  reduced  22.7  percent 
although  employment  tax  delinquencies 
were  Increased  8.3  percent. 

Burlington.  Vt..  is  still  a  ti-oublesome 
spot.  Empk>3rment  tax  delinqoencies  for 
the  3d  consecutive  year  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase.  In  1956  the  increase 
was  38.6  percent;  in  1957.  17.4  percent; 
and  in  1958.  36.4  percent.  In  1958  their 
total  tax  delinquencies  increased  67.1 
percent.  This  office  should  be  gi;en 
special  attention  by  the  Department. 

Albany,  N.Y.,  shows  a  reduction  of 
26.5  percent  in  total  tax  delinquencies 
and  a  reduction  in  employment  tax 
delinquencies  of  4.9  percent. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  shows  a  decline  in 
both  employment  tax  delinquencies  and 
total  tax  delinquencies  of  13.5  percent 
and  27.6  percent  respectively. 

Buffalo,  N.Y..  likewise  shows  a  decline 
in  both  categories,  with  a  reduction  m 
employment  tax  delinquencies  of  13.5 
percent  and  a  reduction  in  total  tax  de- 
linquencies of  20.9  percent. 

Lower  Manhattan,  N.T..  shows  a  25.8 
percent  reduction  in  emplojonent  tax  de- 
linquencies and  a  5.5  percent  reduction 
in  total  delinquencies. 

Baltimore.  Md.,  has  turned  in  an  ex- 
cellent report,  with  a  21.4  perc«;nt  reduc- 
tion in  employment  tax  delinquencies 
and  a  28.7  percent  reduction  in  total  ac- 
counts. 

In  Camden.  N.J.,  the  employment  tax 
delinquencies  have  risen  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year,  with  this  year's  in- 
crease being  16.8  percent.  I  reempha- 
size  that  these  employment  ta:ces  are,  in 
effect,  trust  funds.  They  represent  cash 
which  has  been  withheld  by  the  employ- 
ers from  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  em- 
ployees; and  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  allowing  a  diversion  of  these 
funds  to  the  use  of  the  employer.  E^m- 
ployment  tax  delinquencies  in  the  Cam- 
den ofllce  have  doubled  within  the  past 
5 -year  period,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
total  tax  delinquencies  have  increased 
nearly  50  percent.  This  trend  of  con- 
tinuous increases  in  the  Camden  ofDce 
should  be  checked. 

Newark,  N.J.,  has  a  good  reiwrt.  This 
oRlce  has  reduced  the  employment  tax 
delinquencies  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  and  the  total  tax  delinquencies 
have  been  reduced  from  $92,9624>52  in 
1954  to  $44,825,000  in  1958.  These  reduc- 
tions represent  a  22.6  percent  decline  in 
employment  tax  delinquencies  and  a  19.5 
percent  reduction  in  total  delinquencies. 


The  Philadelphia  office,  at  which  I  was 
critical  a  few  years  ago,  also  has  a  good 
report.  It  has  reduced  the  employmioit 
tax  delinquencies  from  $1S,700,4$8  in 
1954  to  $8,944,000  in  1958,  with  last 
year's  reduction  being  13.3  percent. 
During  the  same  5-year  period  total  tax 
delinquencies  have  dropped  from  $63,- 
450.420  in  1954  to  $42,563,000  in  1958. 

The  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  office,  which  last 
year  showed  a  commendable  drop  in 
both  employment  tax  and  total  delin- 
quencies, has  this  year  reversed  that 
trend,  and  reports  a  27.5  percent  increase 
in  delinquent  employment  taxes  and  a 
10.8  percent  increase  in  total  delinquen- 
cies. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  last  year  showed  a  re- 
duction of  22.2  percent  in  emplojmient 
tax  delinquencies,  and  a  23.3  percent  re- 
duction in  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  reduced  the  total  de- 
linquent accounts  last  year  by  13.5  per- 
cent, and  showed  the  total  tax  delinquen- 
cies to  be  at  an  all-time  low  for  the  past 
5  years,  having  brought  the  figure  down 
from  $22,009,168  in  1954  to  $3,296,000  in 
1958.  However,  it  reports  a  27.6  percent 
increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies, bringing  that  item  to  an  all-time 
high  for  the  past  5  years. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  shows  a  reduction  of 
22.8  percent  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies, and  a  5.3  percent  reduction  in 
total  delinquencies.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  total  tax  delinquencies  in  this 
Office  have  dropped  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year,  or  from  $15,128,835  to 
$9,681,000. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  good  report. 
It  shows  a  34.5-percent  reduction  in  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies,  against  a 
20.1 -percent  reduction  in  total  accounts. 
Cleveland,  too,  has  a  good  5 -year  report , 
both  in  the  reduction  of  employment  tax 
delinquencies  and  in  the  reduction  of 
total  delinquencies — from  $5,272,650  in 
1954.  to  $3,794,000  in  1958 ;  and  from  $42.- 
963,755  in  1954,  to  $29,076,000  in  1958, 
respectively. 

The  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  however, 
needs  the  Department's  attention.  For 
4  consecutive  years  the  employment  tax 
delinquencies  have  risen  from  $594,431 
in  1954  to  $1,087,000  in  1958.  with  last 
year's  increase  being  23.8  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  5-year  period  the  total  tax 
delinquencies  in  that  (^ce  have  in- 
creased from  $6,652,735  to  $10,244,000, 
with  last  year's  increase  being  12.8  per- 
cent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  shows  reductions  of 
14.1  percent  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies and  a  reduction  of  25.4  percent 
in  total  delinquent  taxes. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  shows  a  19-percent  re- 
duction In  employment  tax  delinquencies 
and  a  23 -percent  reduction  in  total  de- 
linquent accounts. 

Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  shows  a  3.6-per- 
cent reduction  in  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies and  a  21.7-percent  reduction 
in  total  delinquencies.  This  office  has 
reduced  total  delinquent  accounts  from 
$12,931,609  in  1954  to  $5,372,000  in  1958, 
which  is  very  commendale. 

Richmond.  Va..  likewise  has  turned  in 
a  good  report.    Last  year  it  reduced  em- 


ployment tax  delinquencies  another  14.8 
percent  and  total  tax  delinquencies  21.4 
percent.  This  brings  the  5-year  total  of 
delinquent  accounts  in  that  office  from 
$20,986,659  down  to  $12,333,000. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  reduced  its  employment 
tax  delinquencies  by  21  p>ercent,  and 
shows  a  reduction  of  25.4  percent  in  total 
delinquent  accounts. 

Greensboro.  N.C..  Is  another  office 
which  has  turned  in  a  good  report.  In 
1958  the  delinquent  employment  accoimts 
were  reduced  32.8  percent,  while  the  to- 
tal delinquent  accounts  were  brought 
down  another  14.5  percent.  In  the  past 
5  yef-rs  the  total  of  all  delinquent  taxes  in 
that  office  has  been  reduced  from  $26,- 
395,319  to  $12,716,000.  while  during  the 
same  period  delinquent  emplojonent 
taxes  have  been  reduced  from  $2,016,860 
to  $1,359,000. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  shows  a  24.6-peroent 
increase  in  delinquent  employment  taxes 
for  1958,  but  a  19-percent  reduction  in 
the  total  amount  of  all  delinquent  ac- 
counts. 

Na^vlUe,  Tenn.,  shows  a  reduction  in 
both  categ(N-ies,  with  a  23. 3 -percent  re- 
duction in  delinquent  employment  taxes 
and  a  25. 3 -percent  reduction  in  total  de- 
linquent accounts. 

The  Chicago,  HI.,  office,  which  last  year 
was  subjected  to  special  criticism  for 
having  shown  alarming  increases  in  its 
accounts,  does  show  a  reduction  this 
year.  It  has  reduced  emplosrment  tax 
delinquencies  by  29.7  percent  and  total 
accoimts  by  21.9  percent.  This  is  good 
progress;  however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  that  office  the  total  of  their  em- 
plosmient  tax  delinquencies  is  still  S22,--- 
996,000.  as  compared  witii  $12,802,481 
5  shears  ago.  At  the  same  time,  even  with 
this  year's  reduction  in  the  total  deUn- 
quent  accounts,  the  outstanding  balance 
still  shows  nearly  a  50-percent  increase 
over  the  1954  total.  The  Department  in 
its  reix>rt  points  out  that  it  has  given 
this  office  their  special  attention,  and 
the  office  certainly  shows  progress;  but 
it  still  needs  watching.  These  accounts 
should  continue  their  downward  trend. 

Springfield,  HI.,  has  shown  a  com- 
mendable reduction  both  in  employment 
tax  delinquencies  and  in  total  delinquent 
taxes,  with  reductions  of  31.3  percent 
and  24.5  percent,  respectively. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  reports  sizable  re- 
ductions in  both  categories,  with  a  20  8-^ 
percent  reduction  being  shown  in  em- 
plojrment  tax  delinquencies  and  a  30 .J** 
percent  reduction  in  the  total  of  Its  de- 
linquent accoimts. 

Employment  tax  delinquencies  in. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  have  increased  28.8  per- 
cent, thus  erasing  last  year's  decline  and 
bringing  these  accounts  to  a  5-year  high 
for  fchat  office.  At  the  same  time  it 
reports  a  4.7  percent  increase  in  the  total 
of  all  delinquent  accounts. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  brought  its  total 
of  all  delinquent  accounts  down  to  less 
than  half  of  what  they  were  5  years  a(*j, 
or  from  $9,737,729  to  $4,564,000,  with 
this  year's  reduction  being  39  percent.  - 
EmplojmAent  tax  delinquencies  in  this 
office,  however,  have  not  done  so  well,  for  -«x 
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while  they  do  show  a  10.2  percent  reduc- 
tion for  lact  year,  they  are  still  higher 
than  they  were  5  years  aco. 

In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  emplosrment  tax  de- 
linquencies  have  increased  30.1  percent, 
bringing  them  close  to  a  5-year  high. 
The  total  of  all  delinquent  accounts  was 
reduced  by  5.1  percent. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  while  showing  a  1.5  per- 
cent increase  in  overall  delinquencies, 
still  has  a  good  report.  Its  total  delin- 
quent accounts  in  the  past  5  years  have 
been  reduced  from  $4,180,447  in  1954  to 
$2,770,000  in  1958.  During  the  past  12 
months  it  has  reduced  their  employment 
tax  delinquencies  by  54.4  percent,  bring- 
ing this  item  to  a  5-year  low,  or  from 
|548,»45  in  1954  to  $267,000  in  1958. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  shows  a  reduction  of  32.1 
percent  in  employment  tax  delinquencies 
and  a  reduction  of  17.3  percent  in  total 
tax  delinquencies. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  reports  a  tremendous 
Increase  in  total  tax  delinquencies,  being 
181.1  percent  above  the  1957  figure,  or 
from  $2,465,000  to  $6,930,000  in  1958.  In 
fairness  to  this  oflSce,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  big  increase  is  in  its  inactive 
accounts,  which  are  the  accounts  on 
which  oollection  has  been  deferred  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  court  decisions,  audit 
examinations,  or  other  contingent  ac- 
tions. This  does  not  mean  that  the  sub- 
stantial increase  should  not  be  given  at- 
tention. Th3  office  did  report  for  1958  a 
23.5  percent  reduction  in  employment 
tax  delinquencies. 

Boise.  Idaho,  reported  a  23  percent  re- 
duction In  employment  tax  delinquencies 
and  a  2.9  percent  reduction  in  total  out- 
standing accounts. 

Honolulu.  T.H..  reduced  its  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  by  21.5  percent 
and  ItH  total  tax  delinquencies  by  12.4 
percent.  This  is  the  fourth  consecutive 
reduction  in  the  total  of  outstanding  de- 
linquent accounts  for  the  Honolulu  of- 
fice. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  reported  17.8  percent 
reduction  in  delinquent  employment 
taxes,  and  a  15.3  percent  reduction  in 
total  dtilinquent  accounts. 

Puerto  Rloo.  which  has  been  a 
troublenome  area  from  the  standpoint 
of  tax  collections,  does  report  a  reduc- 
tion in  both  employment  tax  dellnquen- 
clet  and  total  tax  delinquencies.  These 
reductions  are  22.6  percent  and  17.8  per- 
cent, respectively. 

Under  InternaUonal  operations,  which 
\M  a  oat«eory  started  In  1956,  represent- 
ing the  delinquent  accounts  of  taxpay- 
ers abroad  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
respective  offices.  Jumped  139.8  percent, 
or  from  $17,443,000  to  $41,823,000.  The 
Treasury  Department  explains  this 
enormous  increase  as  being  the  result 
of  having  had  the  district  offices  trans- 
fer to  this  division  the  delinquent  ac- 
counts of  all  taxpayers  known  to  be  out 
of  the  country  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  offices.  While  this  explains  the 
Increase  in  the  international  operations 
category,  it  could  also  offset  some  of 
the  reported  reductions  in  the  various 
district  offices. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  the  amount  of  total  delln- 


qumt  accounts  has  declined  approxi- 
mately $240  million  from  the  total  of 
5  years  ago.  these  accounts  are  still  too 
high.  Also,  the  emplosrment  tax  reduc- 
tion of  12.5  percent  this  year,  while  be> 
ing  a  trend  in  the  right  direction,  never- 
theless is  still  $9  million  higher  than 
5  years  ago. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
speaking  of  emplojrment  tax  delinquen- 
cies, we  are  speaking  of  income  and  so- 
cial security  taxes  which  have  been 
withheld  by  the  employer  from  the  pay 
envelopes  of  his  employees.  They  are 
in  effect  trust  funds,  and  imder  no  cir- 
cumstances should  they  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  employer  or 
as  representing  funds  which  he  can  di- 
vert to  his  own  use. 

I  am  glad  to  report  last  year's  progr^s 
of  the  Treasiu^r  Department  in  reducing 
these  outstanding  accoiints,  and  again 
express  my  appreciation  to  them  for 
their  cooperation  in  furnishing  statistics 
for  this  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment under  date  of  March  2.  1959, 
along  with  my  own  statistical  breakdown 
of  the  5-year  report  of  the  various  offices, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  incorporated 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoid. 
as  follows: 

U.8.  TUASVaT  DCTAaTMENT, 

W—Mngton,  D.C..  March  i.  1959. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiluams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaaMnffton,  D.C. 

Dbar  Senator  Williams:  In  anaw«r  to  your 
rcquMt  of  January  22,  1(»S9,  we  art  tnoloilni 
a  Ubulatlon  pertaining  to  tha  Invantory  of 
taxpayar  dcllnquant  accounts.  Tha  tabula< 
tlon  ahowa  a  braakdown  of  tha  total  numbar 
of  dallnquant  aocounta  by  Incoma.  amploy- 
mant,  and  othar  taxaa  aa  of  Dacambar  II. 
IBSa,  and  Dacambar  31.  1BS7.  DaU  ralaUng 
to  total  numbar  and  amount  of  Inaotlva  ao- 
oounta  ara  alao  providad. 

Tha  ovarall  pictura  In  tha  taxpayer  dalln- 
quant aooounu  area  ahoNra  that  a  great  deal 
has  bean  acoompltatoad  in  the  past  year. 
During  1BS8  the  number  of  delinquent  ao- 
counta waa  reduced  from  1,854.876  to  1.2S0,- 
642,  a  reduction  of  iS  percent,  and  their 
dollar  value  waa  deoreaaod  from  11.008  mil- 
lion to  11.376  million,  a  reduction  of  8.6 
percent.  Bach  of  the  tax  groupa.  Income, 
employment,  and  other,  ahowa  a  decline  In 
Inventory  both  aa  to  number  and  dollar 
value.  Confining  ouraelvea  to  dollara.  the 
percentage  reductlona  were  6.7  percent  In  in- 
come. 12.8  percent  In  employment,  and  18.3 
percent  In  all  other  olaasee  of  tax.  We  feel 
that  thla  general  overall  improvement  la 
particularly  noteworthy  In  view  of  the  ad- 
verae  economic  condltlona  prevailing  in  o«r- 
taln  areaa  during  188a. 

Theae  ImprovemenU  were  wideapread,  with 
nearly  all  oScaa  aooompltahlng  a  percentage 
reduction  In  dollar  amounta  outatandlng. 
Looking  flrat  at  the  toUl  doelng  Inventorlea 
of  each  olBce  aa  compared  to  a  year  ago, 
we  find  that  46  of  our  68  offlcea  have  re- 
ported galna,  the  hlgheet  being  a  8B.0  per- 
cent reduction.  The  employment  tax  area, 
in  which  you  have  azpreaaed  a  particular 
interest  in  the  past,  reflects  an  even  brighter 
picture,  with  80  of  otir  68  offioea  contributing 
in  varying  degrees  to  the  overall  reduction 
of  12.S  percent.  The  greatest  dlatrtot  oflBoe 
reduction  was  54.4  percent 


Also,  particularly  gratifying  Is  that  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  ofBces  about  which  you 
expressed  concern  a  year  ago  are  among 
those  which  made  material  gains  in  the  re- 
duction of  dollar  amounts  outstanding.  For 
example  Chicago's  overaU  inventory  went 
from  SlM.l  mlUlon  to  S120.3  million,  a  re- 
duction of  21.9  percent.  lU  employment 
tax  Inventory  declined  from  $32.7  mUllon 
to  $23  million,  a  29.7  percent  gain. 

The  offices  reflecting  higher  doUar  Inven- 
torlea are  for  the  moat  part  the  amaller 
offices,  although  a  few  of  the  larger  officee 
are  among  thoee  which  loet  ground  during 
the  year.  In  this  connection.  It  Is  pertinent 
to  mention  that  percentage  increases,  and 
in  some  instances  even  relatively  high  per- 
centage increases,  can  be  due  to  normal 
fluctuations.  P^irther.  It  can  and  will  hap- 
pen that  one  or  two  large  accounts  going 
into  a  delinquent  sUtus  late  In  the  year  can 
distort  the  picture  when  endeavoring  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  a  particular 
office.  Conversely,  high  percentage  decUnea 
in  inventorlea  are  often  reflected  solely  as  a 
result  of  normal  fluctuations  or  the  closing 
of  one  or  two  particularly  large  accounts. 
Individual  office  Inventories  also  rise  or  de- 
cline, depending  upon  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  area.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
we  normally  prefer  to  look  at  the  Inventorlee 
from  a  regional  or  national  point  of  view. 
IncldentaUy,  the  Increase  of  189J  percent 
in  the  International  Operations  Division  la 
the  reeult  of  our  having  had  the  district 
offices  transfer  to  this  division  the  delinquent 
accounts  of  taxpayers  known  to  be  abroad 
and  out  of  their  reach. 

The  additional  Uble  which  follows  con- 
tains a  summary  as  of  December  31.  1967.  and 
1988.  of  the  taxpayer  delinquent  aocounta 
broken  down  as  to  tboae  In  an  active  and 
an  inactive  status.  Aa  we  have  previously 
adviaed  you.  inactive  accounts  are  thoae  on 
which  collection  action  has  been  deferred 
pending  the  outcome  of  court  decisions,  audit 
examinations  or  other  contingent  actions.  It 
la  to  be  noted  that  there  U  a  reduction  In 
the  number  and  dollar  value  of  both  active 
and  inactive  account  inventorlea  s«  of  De- 
cember 81,  1968. 
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In  previous  yean  wa  found  it  naceaaary  to 

give  you  a  aeparate  accounting  of  taxpayer 
delinquent  accounts  which  had  not  been  is- 
sued. Th\M  year  our  officee  are  current  In 
the  lasuanoe  of  their  delinquent  aooounu 
with  the  reault  that  the  eneloaad  Uble  in- 
dudee  all  aooounu  whloh  had  reached  a 
delinquent  autua  aa  of  Deoember  Si,  1988. 

Kven  though  we  feel  that  we  have  aub- 
atantlally  Improved  our  poaltlon  In  the  de- 
linquent aooounu  area,  we  do  not  want  to 
leave  you  with  the  Impreaaion  that  we  are 
complacent  about  this  aituation.  We  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  neoeealty  of  reducing 
our  inventorlea  to  the  lowest  poaalble  level. 
Tou  may  be  aasured  that  we  will  continue  to 
exert  every  effort  toward  that  end. 
Sincerely  yotira, 

Dama  Latmam. 
OotnmUHontr, 

Enclosure. 
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DMrlet 


•-■-'•♦a»-" 


^* '-^  e»i' aef -^  V  fo^ 


r-  •*^r-^*^ 


2  : 


■  I 
•    I 

■  I 


nisi 


123111111 


^Aaicust.t,  M«1im: 

I»M 

1955 

J856 

1857 

1858 

Boston,  Mui.: 

1854 

1856 

18U 

1887 

1858 

Burlincton,  Vt.: 

1854 

1855 

1»S«„ 

1867 

IMS 

Bvtrord.  Coon.: 

1854 

1855 

I»5« 

1857 

mjg 

Portsmouthi  N.H" 

1864 

IttSS. 

lM7."""r"""I"! 

Frovldrnce,  R.I.: 

1854 

19U . 

t9M       .. 

I»67~" I 

nw. 

AIlMny.  N'vVo'ith):"" 

1961 

IBS* 

usr 

IMS 
BrooklynVN'YViirt)" 

1854 

M66 

I9M_ . 

1967 

1968 

Baiblo.N.Y.  (28th):. 

MM................ 


1968 

Lower  ManhatUn.  N.Y. 
CM)- 

1854 

1856 

1966       ...  ..  . 

1967"!3 I..I.""" 

1858 
Byr»cu«e.'N".Vr(i"lit)""" 

1854 

1965  * 

i9hIII I 

1967 

I9fg 

Upper  Manbiituii.  N.Y. 

1854 

IMS     

19»._ 

1967 

19S8 

BklUmore.  Md.  (Mmry- 
land  and  District  of 
Columbia): 

1854 

1856 

19M_  ..  „_ 

1967 

1988 
CanKlenV'Njraitjr 

1854 „ 

1855 

19M.I I.IIII"™ 

1957 

1958 
KewarkrNJ.*(6th): 

1954 

1865 

1856 

1957 

1968 


Kmploymeot  tu 


Num- 
b«r 


1.145 
1.119 
1.138 
1,185 
1,176 


15,058 
11,122 
8.477 
8.826 
9,972 

618 
441 
421 
510 
762 

4.232 
5,079 
4.079 
6,156 
4,836 

1.017 
MO 
828 
718 
779 

1.847 
l.2!W 
1.874 
Z447 
2,2M 

4.B78 
4.770 
3.818 
3.96U 
4,177 


▲moiut 


tM6.4l0.01 
489.  3<'>3.  35 
543.  an.  00 

643.  no.  00 

688.0b0.00 


11,236,932.85 
10.000.411.84 
8. 632.  OUO.  00 
S,  587.  000. 00 
8,  456,00a  00 


P«^ 

(MOt 

Id. 


or  d»- 


over 
pr»- 
oed- 
inf 
year 


Total  taxes 


Num- 
ber 


-26.4 
+11.0 

+8.8 


-ia9 
-3.6 

-10.7 
-1.7 


24l.0«3.  40 
145,086.271-39.8 


»1,000.00 
216,000.00 
322,000.00 

2.831. 137.07 
3.  288.  877.  26 
3.  ar)Z  (XNI  U) 
4,317.000.00 
4,S70,000.00 

4fin.  773.21 
310.  67(1  22 
315.000.00 

347.ooaoo 
3o7.ooaoo 

1.304.162.48 
894.222.10 
1.2.M.0O0.0O 
1.35K00O.00 
1.383.000.00 

3.  5.W.  687.  !» 
3.  4.S4. 402.  53 
3.  3t)H.  000. 00 
3.366.000.00 
3,200.000.00 


28.903  1&  534. 016.  83 
37.  4K2,24.  523. 8K4.  76 
33.  MM  23.  624.  (KV).  (O 
3.VII2|24.8HZO(II).00 
28,275  21.773.000  00 


+38.6 
+  17.4 
+36.4 


+  lft5 
-28 

+34  8 
+1.2 


3,478 
3,018 
3,582 
4.027 
3,986 


Amount 


$2,582,660.00 
1.915.U61.28 
1.489,000.00 
2.032,000.00 
1.  560. 000.  OO 


57,082  41,306,294.00 
38,723  37,835,356.26 
36.337;  36.896.000.00 
36,2391  30.255.000.00 
34. 892    34. 107, 000. 00 


-315 

+1.2 

+  10.1 

-11.5 


-25.7 

+40.2 

+8.2 

+1.8 


-29 
-2  4 

0 
-4.9 


4.664 
4,756 
4,141 
4,836 
4.031 


B,636 

36,952 
19,609 
17,600 
13,487 

3,046 
2,565 
3,341 
4,S«3 
%874 


2  8.'il.768.77 
2  916.  iVA  38 
2  77H.O0O.0O 
3,436,00a00 

2.96e,ooaoo 


17.622  534.10 
3D,  573,  162  41 
31,087,000.00 
18.495,000.00 

i3,68e,ooaoo 

1, 5.53^  342  81 
1,664.304.71 
2,018.000.00 
2,411,000.00 
2,  OK  000. 00 


34, 430  38^  447. 065.62 
31, 823  32  601, 187. 54  +23. 6 
33,386  31,514,000.00  -8.6 
32  2S9  32,  466.000. 00  +3.0 
30,135  32188,000.00     -.8 


1^249 
9,577 
^963 
7,246 
6,965 

3,526 
3,684 
4,700 
4,876 
1379 

37,438 
23,673 
17,240 
14,576 


6,206,683  87 
6,  733.  3H5  SO 
4,402  000.00 
5,100,000.00 
4.010,000.00 

2,0ea781.87 
2  657,  984.  26 
2, 960, 000. 00 
3,6S0,00a00 
4.194,00a  00 

24, 083,  886.  56 
22,  244,  526.  78 
18,183,00a  00 
17,170,00a00 


la  9301 13,291,00a  00 


1,424 
1,245 
1,714 
1,036 
2,514 

22  554 

21,219 
21.783 
23,188 
22.122 

2854 
2  34 
3,144 
Z556 
2,785 

8,060 
5.985 
7.329 
7,160 
6,828 

13.822 
14.246 
14.206 
1S.S08 
13,413 


+32  3 
-3.6 
+5.3 

-125 


+24.0 

-4.7 

+23.6 

-13.5 


+I6l7 

+i4 

-12  2 

-2i8 


644. 129.  on 
409.  970.  49 
685.000.00 
604.000.00 
1,009,000.00 

15,271.158.00 
15.348,135.93 
11.445.001)  00 
14.  571 000.  00 
14,402,00a  00 

3.252  731  00 
2  179.031  <>4 
1.948.0UU.0O 
1,018.000.00 
011,000.00 

7, 388.  885.  00 
7,  173,8a').  25 
6.041.000  00 
3,331.000  00 
3,421.000.00 

15.061.055.00 
11.274.830.84 
II,  142  IKK).  00 
12  223.000.00 
8,088,000.00 


Per- 
cent 
In- 


or  de- 
crease 
over 
pre- 
oed- 
Init 
year 


-25  8 
-222 
+36.4 
-22  7 


-8.4 

-2  4 

-17.8 

+  12  7 


-36.3 
-1-67.0 
-11.8 
+67.1 


+  .5 

-2V4 

+27.8 

-1.2 


+7.2 
+21. 
+  19. 
-15.2 


-8.3 
-28.7 
+  16.8 
-21.4 


+27.1 

+ia9 

+21.6 
+1&8 


-7.6| 
-18. 


88.  274  106k  .^22  480  00 
ion.  932  133. 339.  780  82 
10.V  604, 129.  428.  OUO.  00 
108.819  125. 382.000.  00 

83,173   00,776.00000 


21.860 
18.303 
30.172 
19.184 
17,021 


48.155 
53,341 
44,725 
86,063 
aa66P 

U486 
0,308 
13,055 
16,618 
11.860 


67,838 
100,567 
124,641 
121,388 
116,608 


130,870 
05,861 
60.642 
44,962 
32,469 

16,986 
16,958 
10,650 
10,376 
16,187 


122  063 

84.883 
71,578 
-&«j  6^722 
-22.61    Sg^OiSi 


12  3'».  574.  00 
120.**.  317  23 
12  309. 000  00 
12  869.  OIK)  00 
la  174. 000. 00 


171,309.  .MS.  00 
169.  476. 849  31 
153.607,000.00 
124. 178. 000. 00 
117,290,000.00 

5,650,017.00 
5,395,848.85 
6,443,000.00 
5^021,000.00 
6^415,000.00 


158,538,468.00 
105, 098, 775.  26 
202.676,000.00 
176.094.000.00 
182180,000.00 


68,  663.  2S4. 00 
62,  497.  224.  45 
42  77K.  000. 00 
36, 060, 000. 00 
25,705,000.00 

10, 638,  780. 00 
16,  896,  707.  75 
14,015,000.00 
14,881,000.00 

15, 040,  ooa  00 

02,962  952  00 
79,  703,  942  61 
70, 013, 000.  00 
66,667,000.00 
44, 826,  ooa  00 


-33.0 
-la  6 
-40.7 

-ia5 


-20 
-15.7 
-44.8 

+2  7 


-2V1 
-1.1 
+0.7 

-26.5 


+35.1 
-2  0 
-3.1 

-27.6 


-2  5 

+2  0 

+4.4 

-20.0 


-1.3 

-0.3 

-10.2 

-5.6 


-4.4 

+10.4 
-8.1 
-8.6 


+23.6 

+3.8 

-13.1 

+3.4 


-8.0 
-31.6 
-16.6 
-28.7 


+58.8 

-17.0 

+«.l 

+1.1 


-14.1 

+.1 

-aaa 

-10.6  H 


District 


Philadflphla,  Pa.  (Ist): 

1964 

lO-W 

1956 

1067 

1858 
PittsburfhrPa"  Yad)"" 

1854 

1065 

1086 

1057 

1958 
Scranton.  Pa!'(Yab):  '  " 

1954 .i 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1858 

WUiT.in«ton,'r>eL: 

1954 

19.55 

1956 

1S57 

1958 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  Vm^ : ' 

1954 

1855 

19.16 

19.S7 i 

1958 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (I8th): 

1954 

1055  . 

10.56 1 I". 

19.57 

1058 
Columbus,'  Ohio"  (iith): 

1954 

1855 

1056 

1957 

1958 

Indianapolis  Ind.: 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

10.58 

LoulsvtUe,  Ky.: 

1954 

1955 

19.'i6 

1057 

1058.. 
ParkersbuTR,  Wwt  Va.:" 

10.M 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1058 

Richmond,  Va.: 

1054 

10.55 

1956 

1957 

10.'>8 
Toledo.  Ohio  (ioth): 

19.54 

1956 

1956 

1957 

Atlanta,  da" 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Blnningham.  Ala.: 

19.54 

1056 

10.16 

1957 ,. 

105S 

Columbia.  S.C.: 

10.54 

1955 

19.56 

1057 

1068 

Oreensboro.  N.O.: 

1054. 

1966 

198A ..    • 


Employment  tai 


Num- 
ber 


18,014 

17,018 

11,023 

7,564 

5,816 

4.880 
6,651 
5,251 
4,592 
5,076 

2,134 
1,743 
1,397 
1,547 
1,598 

671 

683j 

621 

522 

331 

3,431 
3,630 

3,060 
3,349 
2,764 

7. 058 
8,720 
8,219 
7,431 
5,051 

1.207 
1,290 

i,5r 

1,625 
1.714 

3.420 

4.76 

3.950 

4,667 

3,504 

2019 
2034 
2  457 
2,468 
1,006 

3,221 
2,257 
1,.533 
1,574 
1.760 

4,002 
5,14" 
4,118 
3,068 
3,502 

029 

785 

1,078 

080 

981 

4,063 
5, 

5,540 
5,864 
5,981 

4.874 
3,655 
3,658 
3,826 
3,653 

3,727 
3,318 
3,311 
2,038 
2,773 

6,832 
4,818 
1886 


Amount 


$I8,7m,48ft.8S 
17. 060. 134.  24 

12  342. 000.  on 

10.317.000  00 
8, 944. 000. 00 

3,800.021.84 
5. 070. 038. 43 
4.  KS8. 000. 00 
3,583.000.00 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease 
over 
pre- 
ced- 
ing 
year 


+8.6 
-27.6 
-16.4 
-13.3 


+33.6 

-4.5 

-26.2 


2  324,  223. 08 
2,  23).  0011. 00 
2127,000.00 
1, 655, 000. 00 

303.208.25 
327. 024. 83 

3()i.(KK).  on 
272  000.00 
347.000.00 

1,784.096.72 
1.947.441.26 
1,801.000.00 
1,960.000.00 
1, 529. 000. 00 

6.  27?.  Mn.  40 
5.  523. 283.  73 
5. 5»24. 000.  00 
5.  788. 000.  00 
3,  794. 000. 00 

604.431.23 
657.347.06 
845.  000.  00 
878,000.00 
1,067.000.00 


4,560,000.00+27.5 

2,345,338.27 

-.81 
-4.4 
-4.1 
-22  2 


477.  333.  30 
953.  720.  13 
120,no0.00 
386.  000.  00 


2,  907, 000.  00 

1,a«.518.05 
1.228.281.32 
1.343.000.00 
1,380.000.00 

1,117,  ooa  00 

1.052088.54 
1,376.158.66 
1,064.000.00 

1,117.  ooa  00 
i,077,ooaoo 

2, 230, 122  31 
2. 663. 135.  29 

2. 420.  ooa  00 
2,363.000.00 
1,929.000.00 

S92  720.  71 
393. 421. 06 
617,000.00 
633.000.00 
500.000.00 

2.947.046.64 

3,  572  771.  a 
3, 432  000  00 
3. 829. 000.  00 
3, 948, 000. 00 

2,  299. 185.  29 
1,965.215.06 
1,  880. 000.  00 
1. 772  000. 00 
1,  735. 000. 00 

1.078,658.08 
822,119.84 
850,000.00 
948.000.00 

1, 064, 000.  00 

2, 016,  860.  03 
1, 998, 267. 02 

i,057,ooaoo< 


+8.2 

-8.2 

-0.6 

+27.6 


-1-0.1 

-7.4 

+9.9 

-218 


+4.7 
+7.2 
-2  2 

-34.6 


+ia6 

+28.6 

+ae 

+23.8 


+10.2 
+.5.6 
+8.5 

-14.1 


+18.5 

+0.3 

+2.7 

-10.0 


-30.6 

-22.6 

+4.9 

-8.6 


+18.0 
-9.1 
-6.4 

-14.8 


+56.0 

+2  5 

-21.0 


+21.2 
-3.0 

+11 
+8.1 


-14.5 
-4.3 
-5. 
-21 


-23.8 

+3.4 

+11.5 

+12  2 


-2.V 


Total  taxes 


Num- 
ber 


95,824 

87,504 
5.S.094 
42  254 
29,852 

40,078 
34.881 
28,534 
21,759 
27,821 

0,414 
6,650 
4,075 
5,096 
5,303 

5,460 
4,f86 
5.522 
4,817 
3,706 

26.545 
24.423 
22,  .134 
24.905 
16,530 

40.841 
46.546 
39.521 
.r.  631 
26,206 

13,054 
11.010 
12  340 
13. 217 
12,916 

23.475 
22.273 
30.007 
19.052 
15,511 

12  161 
12063 
12331 
11,367 
8,725 

15.917 
11,004 

8,35" 
6,877 
7,704 

82,611 
20,332 
36,199 
19,880 
15,574 

6,072 
4,855 
6,277 
6.328 
6,440 

36,021 
24.079 
24,713 
25.328 
23,875 

19.506 
16.003 
16.780 
15,086 
14.130 

14.246 
12,072 
13,202 
13,330 
11,573 

22,450 
16,687 
17,6061 


Amoant 


I6S,  450. 420. 00 
74,  744  336.  73 
66.115,000.00 
4M,  4.15, 000.  00 
42  563.  ooa  00 

38.966.774.00 
30.  144. 827. 73 
23.  103, 000. 00 
15.683.000.00 
17,874,000.00 

7, 048.  7.14.  00 
7,  233,  268.  19 
6,516.000.00 
8, 075, 000. 00 
6, 196, 000. 00 

22  000.  168. 00 
3. 630. 028. 73 
3.722000.00 
3.811.000.00 
3,206.000.00 

1.1. 128. 835. 00 
12. 685. 009.  21 

ii.4iaooo.oo 

la  228. 000. 00 
0,681.000.00 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease 
over 
pre- 
ced- 
ing 
year 


+17.  T 
-11.5 
-2a  7 
-12  2 


+4.1 
-23.3 
-32.1 

+ia8 


-9.0 

-0.0 

+23.0 

-28.8 


-83.4 

+2  2 

+2.8 

-18.6 


42.  863.  755. 00 
35.  .147. 838.  78 
42,590.000.00 
36,371,000.00 
29, 076,  OfX).  00 

6.  6.12.  735. 00 
6,  624.  801.  15 
0. 072. 000. 00 
0. 079, 000. 00 
10. 244, 000. 00 

19. 133.  272  00 
20.  760.  250.  02 
30,  574,  000. 00 
21.003,000.00 
16^397.000.00 

11.834.161.00 
13.172  060.14 

12  930.  ooa  00 

10.  876.  ooa  00 
8, 878.  ooa  00 

12031.600.00 

la  627. 103.  44 

0.032  000. 00 

6,860.000.00 

5,372000.00 

30,006,650.00 
21.881.820.41 
23.032000.00 
16, 687.  ooa  00 
12. 333.  ooa  00 

8,317,067.00 
2, 806. 973. 94 

2  471,  ooa  00 

3,180,000.00 
Z373,000.00 

30, 072  730. 00 
18.  809, 460.  18 
17,080,000.00 
18,  072, 000. 00 
15,388.000.00 

10,  488.  687.  00 
17, 636.  S19.  66 
21.060.000.00 
18,888,000.00 
17,066.000.00 

7, 201, 701. 00 
6, 511. 420.  28 
6, 413, 000. 00 
4.462,000.00 
4,  471,  ooa  00 

26, 395, 310. 00 
21, 018, 68a  09 
22, 222,  ooa  00 


-lai 
-lao 
-ia8 

-6.8 


-17.4 
+10.8 
-14.3 
-30.1 


-.4 

+50.6 

-8.9 

+12  8 


+&5 
-.8 

+A8 
-25.4 


+11.8 

-1.8 

-15.8 

-23.0 


-17.8 
-15.0 
-24.0 
-21.7 


+4.3 

+0.8 

-314 

-21.4 


-126 
-14.7 

+28.6 
-25.4 


-10.8 

-0.1 

+  11.0 

-18.9 


-0.6 
+24.6 
-14.0 

-0.7 


-0.6 

-ia» 

-17.8 
+.3 


-ao.s 

+8,7 
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DIatrM 


Oreo  nsboro— Con. 

1887 

ion 

Jkckson,  Mia.: 

lOM 

lO-W 

lOM 

lo.^7 

1058 , 

Jack.sonvlUe,  FU.: 

lOM 

lOU 

lOM 

10S7 

lOM. 

KasbTllJe,  Tenn.: 

1064 

106ft. 

lose 

1967 

1068 

Cbiea«o,  111.  (M): 

1064 

1066 

Itt5« 

1067 

1068 

Detroit,  Mtcta.: 

1064 

UU6 

1»6'> 

1087 

1968 
llllwaukee,  Wit.: 

1081 

1866 

1061 

1067 

XtM 

SprliiKreld,  lU.  (8th): 

18»4 

1««6 

106« 

1067 

1068 
Abcnleen.'s.Dak': 

1064 

1U86 

108« 

IU67 

III68 

Cheyenite,  Wye; 

1064 

1056 

108« 

1067 

1808 

Denver,  Colo.: 

1U54 

1066  .... 

i»a«I.'ri"I" '".'. 

1067 

1088 

Dm  Moines,  lows: 

lOM 

IMS 

186* "."II 

1067 

1088. 

Fsmo.  N.  Dak.: 

1864 

]S8t ,, 

ifloel.IIIIirill!""! 

1857 

igsH 

Konaus  City,  Mo.  (Mb): 

1864--. 

IBB*. 

18B8. 

1007 ...  . 

1058 1."""" 

Omaha,  Nobr.: 

1884 

I06S 

1088 

1957 

lOVJ 

6t    l/oiiis.  Mo.  (1st): 

1854 

1056 

1888 

18S7 

1038. _ ^ .„ 


Employment  tax 


Nom- 
b«r 


Amount 


4, 022  $2. 023, 000. 00 
4.186    1,360,000.00 


1,800 
1,638 
1,831 
1,884 
1,774 

8,481 

8,238 

10,ao8 

11,447 

10,8761 

3.721 
3,181 
3,100 
3,314 
2.632 


31.430 
32.801 
34,507 
38,«78 
36,383 


P«r- 

oent 
in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease 
over 
pre- 
ced- 
ing 
year 


+3.3 
-32.8 


688,380.21 
506.553.02 
65«.  000.  00 
684,000.00 
852,000.00 

4,686,334.83 
4,886,161.87 
6,562,000.00 
8,  810,  000.  00 
8,020,000.00    -8.8 


1,778,100.46 
1,601.607.63 
1.  887.  WW.  00 
1.670.000.00 
1,  387, 000. 00 


-6.1 

+9.8 

+4.2 

+24.6 


+6.6 
+31.3 

+  2B.  8 


12.802.486.68 
15,  ttl.%033.  71 
20,  820,  000.  00 
32. 606, 000.  00 
22, 006, 000. 00 


11.801  7.783,360.72 
l^  326  10.  808.  18Z  66 
16,871  13.328.000.00 
31).  538  15.  ll>8,  000. 00 
18, 337  14, 121, 000. 00 


3,750 
3,781 
4.534 
4,820 
4,608 

4,  .MS 
3,381 
3,374 
8,255 
2,027 

734 
tM 

823 
788 
618 


727 
f»J 
4M) 
616 

2.784 
3,056 

2,4Ma 

2,346 
2,017 

1,781 
1.8(16 
1,080 
2,0t>0 
1,730 

843 
578 
5(13 
628 
720 

1,783 
2,030 
2,522 
2,801 
2,882 

810 
638 
770 
834 
«0I 

1,068 
2,686 

a;ooi 
%aQ2 

%666> 


1. 704, 800.  43 
2. 087.  500.  53 
2.  314.  000.  00 
2,881.000.00 
3,033,000.00 

1. 003, 072. 63 

1.  A27,  535.  2« 

2.  171,000.00 
2,  007,  OOO.  00 
1.  378,  000.  00 


-0.7 

-.0 

+6.7 

-23.8 


+34.8 

+30.8 
+86.0 
-28.7 


282,300.82 
248.073.80  -11.7 
24H,  (KM).  (X»  - .  4 
264,000.00  +6.4 
300,000.00-30.8 


+38.8 
+  23.3 
+  1S.8 


+33.4 

+  10.8 
+  10.2 
+  18.0 


-14.4 

+33.3 

-7.8 

-31.3 


348.463.42 

2.Vi,  547.  GO 

2m,  mo.  00 

205.  000.  00 
204.  OOO.  00 

1,810, 17ft.  88 

1.641308.66 

i.4u2.ooaoo 
l,475,00a00 

i,88Q,ooaoo 

770,08&OB 

748,orxoo 

060,000.00 
O47,00a00 

88o,ooaoo 

310,  4ia  75 
317, 037. 13 
228,000.00 
236,000.00 
307,000.00 

884,  587. 15 
1,146,641.36 
1,466,000  00 
1.407.000.00 
1,484,000.00 


648.048.00 
480,083.07 
528,  000.  (10 
68,\000.  001+10.7 
367,  000.  00  -64.  4 


+3.6 

+2.7 

-22  3 

+28.8 


+34.4 

-14.6 

+5.2 

+7.6 


-18 

+32.0 
-4.2 

-ia2 


-20.6 
+4.6 
+3.8 

+3ai 


+20.6 

+27.8 

+2.1 

-2.0 


Total  taxM 


-126 

+  10.0 


874, 386. 01 
1, 323, 248. 36 
1,119.000.00 
1,308,000.00 
1, 302,00a  00' 


-|-3i8 

-18.4 

+1&8 

-^6 


Nom- 
bw 


17,608 
18,706 

^a63 

8,231 
^371 
7,220 
^000 

31,020 
30,018 

36.0(;2 
36,770 
33,038 

1^763 
12,071 
13.330 
13.348 
10,667 

136,532 
110.822 
143,457 
180,706 
122,072 

68,800 
81,860 
03,782 
08,549 
7&443 

16,062 
14,322 

i4,e3«'> 

18,403 
U068 

10,102 
13,885 
18,  117 
15.820 
8.070 

3,002 
2,488 
2,048 
2,844 
1,808 

2,445 
2,215 
%136 
2,013 
2,306 

9,888 

0.748 

10,336 

10,336 

10,046 

8,810 
6,307 
6,720 
6,381 
5,101 

2,352 
1,607 
2,190 
2,135 
2,320 


8,1M 
7,618 
8,650 
10,168 
8^880 

3,832 
2,607 
3,441 
2,884 
2,234 


Amount 


11,530 

0,090 

8,097 

10,678 

12,875 


114,872.000.00 
12,716,00a  00 

4,717,71X00 
2,057.031.20 
2,  744. 000. 00 
2,975,000.00 
2,411,000.00 

47,  883,  436. 00 
49,  361.  607.  1 
41.546.000.00 
39.  272. 000. 00 
30,915,000.00 

12,463,047.00 
13.220.012.33 
11.457,000.00 
12,115,000.00 
9,053,000.00 

81.650.860.00 

87.  843.  500.  34 

130.871,000.00 

154, 086, 000. 00 

120,323,000.00 

44,  787.  228. 00 
68, 1)04,  225.  44 
70.  964, 000. 00 
68,  369. 000. 00 
62,  288, 000. 00 

16.  592, 830. 00 
10.  ZIV.  0O4.  70 

13,  4.U,  000.  00 

14.  964. 000.  00 
13,418,000.00 

9,  101.  127  00 
8.723.856.07 

8.  526.  000. 00 

9,  442, 000.  00 
7,  12r>,  000.  00 

1,  2U,  504  00 

1.613.977.06 
I.  Ml.  000.  00 
1,301,000.00 

07i.ooaoo 

1,  f.29.  689.  00 
1.  344,  230.  40 
1.  077,  000.  00 
1.  ?(«,  000.  00 
1, 326,  000.  UU 

7,552,576.00 

7,  960. 670.  88 

8,  142,00a  00 
7, 163,  OOU  00 
7,U38.00aOO 

0, 737, 720. 00 
8.  200,  182  84 

0, 1 18,  ooa  00 
7, 480.  ooa  00 
4, 864,  ooa  00 

1,383,482.00 
1,011,136.66 
1,336.000.00 
1,414,000.00 
1,342,000.00 

0,021,864.00 
0, 433,  477. 26 
8, 673, 000. 00 
7.  887. 000.  00 

8, 820,  ooa  00 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease 
over 
pre- 
ced- 
ing 
year 


-33.0 
-14.5 


-37.3 
-7.2 

+a4 

-10.0 


+3.0 

-16.8 

-8.4 

+1.6 


+6.0 
-13.8 

+5.7 
-28.3 


+7.5 
+37.7 
+27.3 
-21.0 


+53.8 
+2,0 
-3.6 
-8.0 


4. 18a  447. 00 
3,  364,  448.  81 
3,  .VH,  000. 00 
2,  720,  000. 00 
2,  77a  000.  00 

12, 367, 806. 00 
10, 088, 650. 90 

9, 606, 000. 00 
la  031, 000. 00 

0,447.00a00' 


-1.8 
-17.3 
+11.2 
-ia3 


-4.1 
-2.2 

+ia7 

-24.6 


+28.5 

-10.7 

-3.6 

-30.2 


-17.5 
-10.8 

+  17.5 
+4.7 


+5.4 

+Z3 

-IZO 

+ia8 


-15  7 
+  11.1 
-17.0 
-30.0 


-25.2 

+32.1 

+5.8 

-5.1 


+4.6 

-ao 

-0.0 
+  11.8 


-10.8 
+8.8 

-22.0 
+1.6 


-17.7 
-4.7 
+4.4 
-4  8 


Diitriot 


employment  tax 


Nom- 
bsr 


St.  Paul,  Mtnn.: 

1064 

1066.. ., 

1086 

1087 

1058 

WiciilU,  Kans.: 

1064 

1086 

1086 

1087 

1088 

.Mbuqtierque,  N.  Me>.: 

1054 

lO-W 

1058 

1057 

10.->8 

.Vuistin,  Tex.  (lit): 

1054 

10.56 

lo.yi 

10-.7 

i95« 

Dallait.  Tex.  (3d): 

1054 

1058 

1886 

1057 

1058 

Little  Kock,  Ark.: 

1084 

10.56 

1066 

1067 

10.58 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

1064 

*      1066 

1056 

1867.. 

1068  ^.. 

Oklahoma  citylOkia!-" 

1054 

1066 

lesA 

1057 

1068 

Buise,  I<labo: 

1054 

1085 

1056 

1957 

1858 

Helena,  Mont.: 

1054 

1056 

1956...I v.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1067 

1058 
Honolulo,  T.H.: 

1954 

1056 

1058 

1057 

1058 

Loe  Anfnie^  Calil.  (6th): 

1054 

19.58 

lO.yj 

1067 

1958 

Phoenix,  Arli.:  . 

1054 

10.58lIIIIII""""II! 

1956 

1957 

1968 , 

Portland,  Oref.: 

1058 

IWM..... _,._.. .•_,.., 

10.57 

1058 

Reno,  Nsv.: 

1054 

1056 

1066... 

1067 

1068 
Salt  Laks  Ciity,"uiito:"" 

1054._ ^ 

1066.. 


ti,o2o,a2aoB 

2,003,887.37     -(-R  5 
2, 846, 000.  00  +31.  8 


Aaoaat 


Per- 


or  de- 


over 
pre- 
oed- 
taff 
year 


Total  Uxcs 


Num- 
ber 


3,006 
."?,  1 10 
3,800 
3,830 
3,060 

2,406 
2,013 
2,300 
2,204 
2,208 

1,011 
1,004 
1,0^7 
2,378 
2,077 

6,600 
^580 
6,2S3 
6.6«>4 
4.445 

9,311 
6,816 
6,158 
8,235 
6,630 

LtM 

1,170 

1.300 

076 

4.566 
4.361 
i007 
4,300 
«,»43 

3,311 
3,133 
8.764 

4,00»t 
3,975 

1.060 

1.000 

8i'rO 

843 

760 

1,064 
831 
1,035 
1,122 
1,040 

1,338 

1,106 
1,047 
1,006 


2,711,000.00 

2, 404,  ooa  00 

9M,301.34 

1,018,  aw.  27 
1,380,  ooa  00 

1, 300, 000. 00 

1, 104,  ooa  00 


741,108.41 

853.804.66 

1,062.000. 

1,102,000.00 

1,075,  ooa  00 


M+M. 


3,021,818.38 
2, 702,  774.  87 
3.  080,  000  00 

3,  :U6,  omi.  (K) 

2,  797,  ooa  00 

8,077,118.14 
3,608,230.71 
3, 642, 000. 00 

4,  750, 000. 00 

3,  225,  ooa  00 

462.088.04 
310.061,00 
4,53, 000.  00 

480,  onn  00 

874,000.00 


+6.4 
-&0 


+8.8 
+34.8 

+2  3 
-16.0 


+ULa 

+112 

-ft  8 


1.048,046.72 

2,  260.  57H.  68  -\- 16. 0 


-10.8 

+  13.9 

+8.3 

-16.2 


-38.0 

+.9 
+30.4 
-32.1 


-».7 

+41.8 

+7.0 

-23.6 


Amount 


10^016  10,728.868.00 

0, 616  0,  27a  7aa  41 

i2,(B&  a,2(o,ooaoo 

12,612  i3,6oaaoaao 

~  i2,uo,ooaoo 


2,214.000.00 
2.  480,  OOO.  00 
2,  430,  000. 00 

1,  780,  406.  03 
1,.<0.5.«78.  10 
2. 167. 000.  UO 

2.  330. 000. 00 
2,  180. 000. 00 

47a  280. 14 
472, 810.  61 
411,000.00 
513,000.00 
386.000.00 

436, 666.  88 
333, 366.  41 

527, 0(10. 00 
634.000.00 

56u,ooaoo 


898,  188.  84 
876.086.  14 
668.  niX)  00 

rr2,ono.oo+ii8 

606.IWaOO-21.6 


-2.0 

+  1Z4 
-3.8 


+2.0 

+  18.6 

+3.3 

-12 


+••1 
-111 
+34.8 
-23.0 


-23.7 
+58.2 
+  18.4 
-11.0 


-14 

-28.7 


l^  980  13,306.011.75 
22,  420  19.  706, 0»M.  78 
17, 151  16,600.000.00 
10,8531-20,762,000.00 
10,805118,  TA  000. 00 


1I.S8 
2,0.59 
1,533 
1039 
1,061 

4,a50 
3, 0.V> 
1767 
1&54 
1410 

1,466 

1,106 

1,038 

028 

717 

1.671 
1.401 


1.384.417.01 
1,327,348.74 
1,  1*'<0,0(»  Oil 
1.306,000.00 
1.288,000.00    -7. 


+47.1 

-16.7 

+26  0 

-0.8 


2,a53.716  08 
2,281,800  07 
1.934,000.00 
"2, 073,  000.  00 
1,766,000  on 

1,480,023.86 
1,470,181.47 
1,574,000.00 
1,393,000.00 
1,174,  ooa  00 

028,838.77 
809, 124. 82 


-4.1 

-no 

+  10.3 


11,474 

ia642 

ia270 

0,038 

7.703 

7,044 

8,401 
6,078 
6,888 
^7^ 
6,085 

22,355 
18,301 
10.534 
23.361 
10,437 

81,344 
21420 
25,703 

30,636 
23.630 

6,4S1 
4.182 
4,781 

5,338 
4.116 

19.566 
14.225 
15,308 
15.861 
14,761 

0,084 

0,456 

12,886 

15,637 

11.680 

3.115 
1040 
3,211 
3,650 
3.812 

3,214 
1012 
3,200 
4,136 

3,673 

4.882 
3,836 
3,800 
4, 101 
8,448 


7, 316, 87ft  00 
6,767.868.00 
8,047.000.00 
7,084, ooa  00 
6. 021, 000.  00 

l>34.8ia00 
108a  720. 62 

a,  93a.  000. 00 
3, 03.5,  ooa  00 

3,233.000.00 

30.  302,  003. 00 
12,7.S4,0aV78 
16,230.000.00 
14. 386. 000.  no 
12,  246,  ooa  00 

38.  748,  778. 00 
16,337.067.48 
20.  822.  000. 00 
32.  023,  000.  00 

18, 221.  ooa  OO 


-4.B 

+20.8 
+21.3 
-ia7 


-7.6 
+lftO 
-11.0 


+4.8 

+318 

+.2 

-17.8 


-as.  8 

+  lft4 

-8.5 

-14.0 


1315.863.00 
1  1*W.  438. 18 
1  355. 000. 00 
1  465. 000. 00 
6,030,000.00+181 


-31.2 

+27.4 

+6.7 

-17.1 


-At 

+11.7 

+4.6 

1 


+  11.1 

-18.2 

+7.1 

-14,8 


-.6 

+7.6 

-11.4 

-16.7 


-11 6l 


86,733 
105,030 
02, 17«V| 
89,014 
81,683 

8,067 
7,031 
8,871 
6,760 
6,218 

14,700 
ll.)v(«> 
10.300 
10,  295 
0,406 


17,471068.00 
18,613,680.  17 
1I,.V36.000.00 
10.  1M2.  000.00 
0,  349, 000. 00 

0,043.316.00 
ft  421,064.  41 
8,  787, 000. 00 
7, 638, 000. 00 

8, 461  ooa  00 

1063,834.00 
1,088,204.11 
1155,000.00 
1 380, 000.  00 
1213,  ooa  00 

1868,208.00 
1 676, 503  61 
1.799,000.00 
1047.000.00 
1 034. 000. 00 

4. 8B),  080. 00 
4, 345,  «lft  31 
3,  020.  000.  00 

3,  297,  000.  00 
2,  887, 000.  00 

88, 047. 147. 00 
83,  679.  336.  08 
68,  937,  000. 00 
76,  679. 000.  00 
83.011.000.00 

6,  610. 061.  00 
6.087.787.70 
4.006,000  00 

4.  452, 000.  00 
4.  276. 000  00 


-22.0 

-15.2 
-11.7 

-ft  a 


+4  1 

-7.2 
-116 

+iaa 


-At 

+A4 
+5  8 
-10 


-lao 

-30.1 
+13.7 

-1.1 


18.361.36100 
11420.14120 
13.215.000.00 
13.180,000.00 
11879.000.00 

A04a.360.00 
6.  607.  0A3.  56 
6. 005. 000.  00 
AS3i000.00 

A80ieoo.oo 

At4B.780.00 

a,Mft86a.4i 


-."5.9 

-ft  6 

-16.0 

-114 


-AO 
-17.6 
+11.2 

+ft4 


-At 

-IftO 
+A7 
-AO 


-10  0 

+A8 

-.8 

-10 


+ia8 
-ia4 

+A4 
+7.t 


-33.4 
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DlrtrM 


Salt  Laks  OUy— Coo. 

1086 

lt87 


San     Fnoeisoo,     Caltf. 
(1st): 

1064 

10(6 .„. 

1966  _... .. 

1067 

im 

Seattle.  Wash.: 

1064. _ 

1046  _     ...  , 


Employment  tai 


Nam- 
ber 


1,374 
1.837 
1.944 


17. 616 
17.500 
11.473 
12,707 

into 

A 

•.417 


Amount 


1778.000.00 
861.  ooa  00 
807.  ooa  UO 


10,  907,  43a  08 

11,  061,  6M.  42 
0,214,  ooa  00 

la  lift  000.  00 

ft  861  ooa  00 


4,324,876.05.... 
A  400,  640. 07 +28.0 


Per- 
cent 
In- 


or  da- 
crease 
over 
pre- 
oed- 
Inc 
year 


-8.8 

+ia6 

-A3 


+  117 

-210 

+0.8 

-5.5 


Total  taxes 


Num- 
ber 


4.806 

4.878 
4.572 


88.750 
73,245 
61.138 
60.441 
5a  047 

27,707 
21634 


Amount 


83,771,000.00 
3,006,000.00 
4,084.000.00 


66,886,006.00 
88.083,217.30 
77,  .550, 000.  00 
74,781.000.00 
63.  834.  000.  00 

19, 804, 603. 00 
18, 285, 409.  85 


Per- 
eent 
In- 
orease 
or  de- 
crease 
over 
pre- 
ced- 
ing 
year 


+6.8 
+3.5 
+A6 


+33.0 

-118 

-3.8 

-14.6 


-Al 


DMriet 


Seattle,  Wash.— Coo. 

1066... 

1067 

1058 

Puerto  Rico: 

1054 

1066 „. 

1066'       _          „ 
10571..I..IIIII-.I" 
1088" 

Lstematlonal  opertttioas: 

1056... , 

1057..-. 
1058  >. 


Xmploymait  tax 


Num- 
ber 


8,037 
8.718 
6.238 

1,630 
1,853 

1,307 
1,756 
1,612 

1,504 
1,884 
1,867 


Amount 


$5  687.0QaOO 
A  780. 000. 00 
3, 036, 000. 00 


147, 38A  62 

251580.38 

206.000.00 

37A  000. 001+36. 6 

28a  000. 00 -216 


Pcr- 

eent 
In- 


or  de- 


over 
pre- 
oed- 
>nc 
year 


+5.1 
-15.8 
-17.8 


+721 
+  17.1 


441000.00 
444.000.00 
410.  ooa  00 


+.4 
-7.7 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


2a  852 
20.040 
1A434 

1030 
A24e 
1800 
1674 
2,481 

1A321 
1A046 
10.068 


Amount 


$iA44i.ooaoo 

15, 890, 000. 00 
13,461000.00 

27A84A00 
621244.65 
e2A0O0.O0 
721,000.00 
603.000.00 


17,328,000.00 
17.443,000.00       +.6 
41,823y00a0O^+Uft8 


Per- 
cent 
In- 


or  de- 


over 
pre- 
eed- 
Ing 
year 


-10.0 

-AS 
-1A3 


+127.4 

+.2 

+1A6 

-17.8 


■  Puerto  Rico  flpircs  are  tnchided  tn  tntemational  operations  for  1086,  1087.  and 
106A 


'  Result  of  district  oflficos'  transferrin);  to  this  division  delinquent  accounts  of  tax 
payers  known  to  be  abroad  and  out  of  reach. 


TOTALS 

a 

Employment  tax 

incrraae 

or 
decrease 

over 

preoediDg 

year 

ToUl  tax 

Percent 
increase 

or 
decrease 

over 

preceding 

year 

Year 

Employment  tax 

increase 

or 
decrease 

over 

preceding 

year 

Total  tax 

increase 

Tear 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

or 
decrease 

over 
preceding 

year 

1064 

390,398 
300.386 
a8«^748 

$254,061301.70 
2M,  808, 337. 04 
379, 183,  ooa  00 

1,726,474 
1.606,615 
1,560,686 

81,614,404,287.00 
1,646.383.873.05 
1.61ft  620,  ooa  00 

+i.'o' 

-1.6 

1057 

1058 

377.253 
320.487 

8300,678,000.00 
263,186,000.00 

+7.6 
-115 

1,554,876 
1,28a  643 

81,804,700.000.00 
1, 375, 737,  ooa  00 

—7  0 

1058 

1966. 

+110 
-L9 

-8.6 

FISCAL  POLICY 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  great  debate  over  our  Na- 
tion's fiscal  policy,  and  whether  there 
should  be  in  effect  a  hard  money  or  tight 
money-unemplo]rment  policy,  or  whether 
there  should  be  in  effect  a  soft  money- 
high  employment  policy,  I  believe  Sen- 
ators will  nnd  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
magazine,  entitled.  "Argument  for  Oeep- 
Ing  Inflation."  both  stimulative  and  in- 
formative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  vppc&r  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AaauuMtn  po*  Ckekpino  Inflation 
(By  Stunner  R.  Sllchter) 

The  principal  economic  Issue  dividing  the 
Amertcan  people  today  is  the  Issue  of  growth 
of  the  economy  vs.  stability  of  the  price 
level.  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  declared  that  a 
■table  price  level  Is  an  Indispensable  condi- 
tion for  achieving  vigorotis  and  continuing 
economic  growth  and  has  placed  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  prevention  of  inflation  in  hla 
state  of  the  Union  message,  his  budget  mes- 
sage, and  his  economic  report. 

His  critics  accuse  him  of  discouraging 
growth  in  order  to  stabilize  the  price  level. 
The  A7L-CTO  economic  policy  committee 
has  charged  that  Mr.  Elsenhower's  program 
Is  a  sure-fire  prescription  for  stagnation. 
The  Joint  Congressional  Economic  Oonunlt- 
tee,  luder  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Paul 
H.  Dououks.  of  Illinois,  la  abou*  to  start  hear- 
ings on  the  problem  of  reconciling  full  em- 
ployment, an  adequate  rate  of  growth,  and 
price  stabUlty. 

Is  It  true,  as  Mr.  Elsenhower  says,  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  sUble  price  l«vel7    Or 
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must  permanent  inflation  be  accepted  as  a 
necessary  condition  to  "">*«"'M'"  growth? 
And  if  maximum  growth  entails  creeping  in- 
flation, what  will  be  the  consequenceB  for 
the  economy?  Will  the  United  States  price 
Itaelf  out  of  world  markets?  Will  confidence 
in  the  doUar  be  undermined  and  will  there 
be  a  disastrous  flight  from  the  dollar  with 
creeping  Inflation  developing  Into  a  gallop? 
WIU  creeping  inflation  produce  great  suffer- 
ing among  recipients  of  fixed  incomes?  Or 
are  the  consequences  of  creeping  inflation 
greatly  exaggerated? 

The  recent  Inflation  In  the  United  States 
has  been  caused  by  a  mixture  of  strong  de- 
mand for  goods  and  a  strong  upward  push 
of  costs,  but  the  principal  reason  the  price 
level  has  increased  and  slow  Inflation  must  be 
expected  to  continue  more  or  less  indeflnltely 
Is  the  strong  tendency  for  labor  coats  to  rise 
faster  than  output  per  man-hour.  During 
the  past  10  years,  for  example,  hourly  com- 
pensation of  employes  In  private  industry 
outside  agriculture  has  risen  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  output  per  man-hour. 

The  unions  explain  this  by  nsseitliig  that 
wages  were  simply  ctiasing  prices  up,  but  the 
facts  refute  the  claims  of  the  union  spokes- 
men. In  every  one  of  the  past  10  years  the 
percentage  rise  in  the  hourly  comp>ensatlon 
of  workers  exceeded  the  percentage  rlae  in  the 
consumer  price  index.  Furthermore,  in  9 
out  of  the  past  10  years,  the  rise  in  hourly 
compensation  of  workers  exceeded  the  rise 
in  the  wholesale  prices  of  finished  goods. 
Wages  were  not  chasing  prices  up;  on  tlie 
contrary,  prices  were  chasing  wages,  and 
were  falling  behind  each  year. 

The  tendency  for  wages  to  outran  output 
per  man-hour  Is  bound  to  occur  In  an  econ- 
omy of  private  enterprise  and  powerful  trade 
imions  whenever  the  demand  for  goods  is 
strong — that  is,  whenever  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  rapid  growth.  Wages  could  be 
prevented  from  outrunning  ou^>ut  per  man- 
bour  if  tlie  bargaining  power  of  unions  were 
weakened  and  the  bargaining  power  of  em- 


ployers strengthened  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  fairly  high  rate  of  unemployment. 

Some  members  of  the  Botod  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  some  private  econonalsts  have  proposed 
that  tight  credit  policies  be  used  to  create 
the  amovint  of  unemployment  necessary  to 
keep  wages  from  rising  faster  than  produc- 
tivity and  to  keep  the  price  level  steady. 
The  amount  of  unemployment  needed  would 
vary  with  the  phase  of  the  business  cycle, 
the  vigor  of  foreign  competition  and  the 
year-to-year  fluctuation  In  tixe  size  of  crops, 
but  recent  experience  indicates  that  an  un- 
employment rate  of  6  to  8  percent  would  be 
required. 

Fostering  tinemployment  in  order  to  keep 
wages  from  outrunning  productivity,  bow- 
ever,  would  mean  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  Hence  the  conflict  between  maxi- 
mum growth  and  stable  prices  is  real — the 
community  mtist  decide  wlilch  it  prefers. 
Tbere  la  little  doubt  which  way  the  decision 
will  go  because  the  loss  to  the  community 
from  a  retarded  rate  of  growth  would  in- 
crease at  a  compound  rate  and  would  soon 
become  intolerably  biu-densome.  Suppose 
tliat  the  economy,  which  Is  capable  of  in- 
creasing its  productive  capacity  at  the  rate 
of  4  percent  a  year,  were  held  to  a  growth 
of  only  2  percent  a  year  In  order  to  keep 
the  price  level  steady.  At  the  end  of  10 
years  the  economy  would  have  a  productive 
capacity  more  than  26  percentage  points  less 
than  it  would  tuive  had  at  the  greater  rate 
of  growth. 

What  about  the  longrun  effects  of  creep- 
ing inflation?  Would  not  creeping  inflation 
bring  frequent  recessions,  so  that  In  the  long- 
run  more  real  growth  would  be  achieved  un- 
der a  stable  price  level?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  rapid  growth  entails  the  risk  of  reces- 
sion, but  the  occasional  recessions  that  ac- 
company a  high  rate  of  growth  need  not  be 
severe.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
building  up  resistance  of  the  economy  to 
contraction.    Tlie  recession  of  18S8  lUustrates 
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thlB  progress.  The  drop  In  bxislness  Invest- 
ment and  the  liquidation  of  Inventories  were 
moderately  severe,  but  personal  Income  and 
retail  sales  remained  remarkably  steady.  As 
a  result,  the  recession  was  both  mild  and 
short.  In  view  of  the  growing  capacity  of  the 
economy  to  resist  contraction,  one  must  re- 
ject the  view  that  a  stable  price  level  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  maximum  rate  of 
growth. 

An  not  changes  possible  In  our  institu- 
tions, policies,  or  business  practices  that 
would  enable  us  to  avoid  creeping  Inflation 
and  at  the  same  time  realize  our  maximum 
growth  potential?  There  are  many  changes 
that  would  diminish  the  tendency  for  prices 
to  rise,  but  none  of  them  would  assiire  that 
luilons  would  not  push  up  wages  faster  than 
Industry  could  raise  output  per  man-hour 
in  the  strong  sellers'  markets  that  would 
characterize  a  rapidly  growing  economy. 

The  possibility  of  price  and  wage  controls 
may  be  dismissed,  partly  because  the  people 
would  not  tolerate  controls  In  time  of  peace 
ftnd  partly  because  controls  are  easily  evaded 
by  changing  the  quality  of  goods  and  by  In- 
troducing substitute  goods.  Strong  public 
hostility  to  excessive  union  wage  claims  will 
have  some  effect  on  wages,  but  not  much. 
Union  members  expect  their  officers  to  get 
•11  that  they  can  for  the  members  and  would 
displace  cheers  whom  they  suspected  of  fall- 
ing to  represent  them  faithfully.  Union 
members,  however,  are  not  Immune  to  public 
opinion,  and  strong  public  hostility  to  ex- 
cessive demands  will  tend  to  weaken  by  a 
small  amount  the  upward  pressure  of  unions 
on  wages. 

What  about  the  possibility  of  curbing  the 
power  of  the  trade  unions  by  organization 
on  the  part  of  employers,  by  depriving  unions 
of  some  of  their  present  privileges  and  Im- 
munities, or  by  imposing  new  restrictions  on 
iinions?  More  organization  among  em- 
ployers would  help,  but  too  much  should  not 
be  expected  from  it.  The  employers  are 
organized  for  dealing  with  unions  In  the 
steel  Industry,  the  coal  industry,  the  railroad 
Indiutry.  and  at  the  local  level  in  many  of 
the  b\iildlng  trades,  but  in  none  of  these  In- 
dustries have  employers  been  able  to  prevent 
wages  from  outrunning  output  per  man- 
hour. 

Depriving  unions  of  some  of  their  present 
extraordinary  privileges,  such  as  the  use  of 
coercive  picketing  to  force  people  to  Join  or 
the  conscription  of  neutrals  in  labor  dis- 
putes, would  remove  some  glaring  Injustices, 
but  would  have  little  effect  upon  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  most  unions.  Breaking  up 
some  of  the  large  unions,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  George  Romney  and  others,  would 
have  consequences  that  are  hard  to  predict. 
Unions  wo\tld  lose  some  of  their  present 
•bility  to  support  strikes  by  some  members 
while  other  members  work  and  pay  special 
assessments  into  a  strike  fund.  Neverthe- 
less, the  new  unions  might  drive  hard  bar- 
gains. There  would  be  rivalries  among  them 
•nd  iMh  would  ban  •  strong  diilri  to  xnaki 
•  good  showing . 

Thus,  if  there  were  three  or  four  unions 
In  the  automobile  industry,  each  might  feel 
a  atrong  urge  to  make  a  bittir  iittlimint 
than  any  of  thi  othin.  Rinoi,  briaklng 
up  thi  unloiis  might  InoniM  thiir  millunoy 
and  make  reasonable  lettlementi  with  thim 
mori  diffloult. 

But  whatevir  thi  poulbli  riiulti  of  tbi 
breaking  up  of  unions,  that  itip  is  not  going 
to  be  takin.  Thi  Amirloan  workin  want 
thilr  unlonjt,  and  any  iffort  to  dutroy  or 
■erlously  weiUcen  organised  labor  would  cause 
the  workers  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
unions  and  make  tbim  stronger  and  mora 
aggriealvi  than  iTir. 

Thi  moit  promUlng  mitbods  of  checking 
the  tendency  of  rUlng  labor  costs  to  push 
up  prlcei  lure  new  methods  of  manage- 
ment that  aniut  tbe  Ingenuity  and  Im- 
maginauon  of  tbe  men  at  tbe  maoblnei  and 


benches  in  reducing  the  ratio  of  labor  costs 
to  Income  from  sales^  Experience  in  more 
than  a  score  of  plantiit  shows  that  amazing 
things  begin  to  happen  when  workers  share 
in  a  plant-wide  bonus,  based  upon  their 
success  in  narrowing  the  ratio  of  labor  costs 
to  income  from  sales,  and  are  given  good 
opportunities  to  discuss  their  Ideas  regularly 
with  management.  The  common  Interest 
that  everyone  in  the  plant  has  In  reducing 
labor  costs  produces  an  almost  startling  de- 
gree of  teamwork  and  cooperation. 

The  new  methods  of  management  were  in- 
troduced a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Joseph 
Scanlon,  and  his  work  Is  being  carried  out  by 
his  followers.  But  a  generation  or  more  will 
probably  be  required  to  spread  the  new 
methods  throughout  indiutry  and  ac'apt 
them  to  enterprises  of  v:U'lous  sizes  and 
kinds.  Eventually  American  industry  will 
drastically  modify  its  methods  of  handling 
labor  and  draw  on  the  great,  capacity  of  rank 
and  file  workers  to  contribute  to  improve- 
ments In  technology. 

The  new  methods  of  management  may  or 
may  not  be  adequate  to  pruvent  wages  from 
outrunning  productivity,  but  they  hold  more 
promise  for  checking  rising  labor  costs  than 
any  device  that  has  yet  been  developed. 

If  a  generation  or  so  will  be  required 
for  new  methods  of  management  to  check 
the  rise  in  labor  costs,  what  will  happen  in 
the  meantime?  Fears  that  the  United 
States  will  be  priced  out  of  world  markets 
are  far-fetched.  Prices  in  most  other  im- 
portant industrial  countries  have  been  ris- 
ing In  recent  years  even  faster  than  In  the 
United  States.  Between  1950  and  1957.  for 
example,  the  Increase  in  th«!  Index  of  whole- 
sale prices  in  Britain  was  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  in  the  United  States.  In  Swe- 
den and  Norway  it  was  more  than  three 
times  as  large.  In  Prance  almost  three  times 
as  large,  in  West  Germany  almost  twice  as 
large,  in  Austria  four  times  as  large. 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  whether  prices 
in  other  industrial  countrlet^  will  continue  to 
rise  faster  than  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  principal  Industrial  countries  are  in 
competition  with  one  another  and  since  they 
all  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences (such  as  powerful  trade  unions 
and  an  insistent  popular  demand  for  social 
services  that  precludes  Important  reductions 
in  taxes),  all  of  the  industrial  coxintries  are 
likely  to  experience  about  the  same  move- 
ment of  the  price  level. 

The  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  is  very  strong,  especially  in  manu- 
facturing. This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  our  exports  of  finished  manufactures 
are  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  our  im- 
ports. But  if  Important  Industrial  countries 
were  to  succeed  in  underaelUng  us  on  a 
broad  scale,  that  would  not  be  a  calamity 
for  Uf.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  would  help  us 
check  inflation  by  stiffening;  the  resistance 
Of  American  employers  to  union  demands 
and  by  encouraging  employers  to  cut  prices. 
Also  ill-founded  are  fears  that  creeping  In- 
flation will  precipitate  a  flight  from  the  dol- 
lar and  that  creeping  inflation  will  sooner 
or  later  become  a  gallop.  Xvsry  country  in 
Europe  has  bad  creeping  inflation  during 
tbe  past  10  years.  Tbi  idia  baa  bicomi 
pritty  will  accipted  that  a  continued  drop 
in  tbe  purchasing  power  of  money  is  to  be 
expected.  And  yet  in  virtually  all  countries 
tbe  rise  in  prloee  between  1068  and  1907 
wa«  considerably  Im  than  in  tbi  p«riod 
194S  to  19S8. 

Aa  for  a  giniral  flight  from  tbi  dollar,  thi 
practical  question  arises:  "Where  U  the 
money  to  go?"  Other  ourrtnclii  bay*  lim- 
ited attractiveness  because  almost  any 
country  one  might  name  baa  economic  and 
political  problems  as  formidable  aa  tboa* 
confronting  the  United  States.  Flight  into 
commodities  is  not  satisfactory  beoause  tbe 
futtire  price  of  each  commodity  depends  up- 
on specific  market  conditiozu  (supply,  de- 
mand, competition  of  lubatltutca)  far  mor* 


than  on  what  happens  to  the  general  price 
level.  Some  shifting  of  Investment  is  bound 
to  occur  and  already  has  occurred,  but  the 
process  tends  to  limit  itself. 

For  example,  if  the  price  level  is  expected 
to  rise  a  percent  a  year,  a  good  bond  yield- 
ing nominally  6  percent  has  a  true  yield  of 
3  percent.  Such  a  bond  may  be  as  attrac- 
tive as  a  stock  that  has  been  bid  up  so  that 
it  yields  only  2.5  percent. 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  that  confilct  can  be  avoided  in 
advanced  industrial  countries  between  the 
desire  for  the  maximum  possible  economic 
growth  on  the  one  hand  and  a  stable  price 
level  on  the  other  hand.  This  conflict  is 
created  by  the  rise  of  the  relatively  new 
institution  of  collective  bargaining  which  is 
too  well  established  and  produces  too  many 
Important  benefits  to  be  disturbed  simply 
because  it  produces  creeping  inflation. 

But  the  prospect  that  we  shall  be  living 
under  creeping  inflation  does  call  for  varloua 
commonsense  adaptations  and  adjustments. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  speed  the  adop- 
tion of  new  methods  of  management  that 
automatically  reward  workers  for  helping 
reduce  the  ratio  of  labor  costs  to  sales  Income. 
Pension  plans,  including  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  plan,  should  be 
adapted  to  creeping  Infiation.  This  means 
that  they  should  either  be  fitted  with  esca- 
lator clauses  or  revised  every  now  and  then 
to  compensate  for  the  rise  in  the  price  level. 
People  should  review  their  Investment 
policies  and  should  not  hold  long-term  bonds 
or  other  long-term  fixed-Income  Investments 
unless  the  yield  Is  sufficient  to  compensate 
them  for  the  probable  annual  loss  in  pur- 
chasing power.  Long-term  wage  contracts 
should  cotaln  escalator  clausei.  But.  In 
general,  people  should  realize  that  living 
under  creeping  Infiation  in  the  future  will 
not  be  essentially  different  from  living  under 
creeping  Infiation  in  the  past — in  fact,  prioea 
will  probably  rise  considerably  less  in  the 
next  10  years  than  In  the  past  10. 

Most  Important  of  all.  people  should  real- 
ize that  the  alternative  to  creeping  infiation 
is  a  fairly  substantial  amount  of  chronic 
unemployment.  The  problems  of  creeping 
inflation  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  avoid- 
ing the  much  greater  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  a  rate  of  growth  that  falls  far 
abort  of  our  potential. 


SPENDINQ  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  effect  of  the  two  major  bills  aa 
passed  by  the  Senate  thus  far  m  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress  would  be  to  pro- 
vide for  back  door  expenditure  of  $3.3 
billion  before  the  first  appropriation  bill 
Is  even  reported  from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  housing  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  completely  by-pass  the  appro- 
priation process  by  authorising  $675  mil- 
lion In  expenditures  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts, and  circumvent  effective  appro- 
priation control  over  $2,250  million  in 
contract  authorisations.  Likewise  the 
airport  biU,  passed  by  the  Senate,  would 
provide  $466  mllUon  in  contract  author- 
laatlonf, 

And  aa  HH7A  Commissioner  Norman 
Mason  has  pointed  out,  the  public  hous- 
ing provision  in  the  housing  bill  virtual- 
ly commits  future  approprtatlom  run- 
ning Into  mulU-mllllons  of  dollars  In 
Federal  contributions  to  projects  under 
this  program.  Federal  contributions  to 
public  housing  projects  in  existence  are 
now  running  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $100 
million  annually,  and  increasing  every 
year,  and  to  date  they  have  totaled  ap- 
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proximately  $0.5  billion,  exclusive  of 
loans. 

These  two  bills,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, exclusive  of  further  commitments 
such  as  those  for  public  housing,  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  $1.3  billion  over  ad- 
ministration requests  for  new  spending 
authorization. 

No  one  can  foretell  at  this  date  what 
the  effect  of  these  bills  would  be  on  ex- 
penditures in  the  coming  and  Kubsequent 
fiscal  years,  but  this  type  of  fiscal  legis- 
lation outside  of  annual  appropriation 


control  makes  a  shambles  of  orderly 
efforts  to  keep  the  budget  in  balance. 

Assuming  enactment  of  the  Senate 
housing  bill,  $11.9  billion  would  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  in  Federal  housing 
programs,  including  $9  billion  in  unex- 
pended balances  remaining  in  prior 
authorizations.  Assxmiing  enactment  of 
the  Senate  airport  bill.  $610  mlUlon 
would  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
airport  program,  including  $145  million 
in  unexpended  balances  remaining  in 
prior  authorizations. 


In  addition  to  the  $2.$  billion  in  new 
cash  spending  authorizations  outside  of 
eflfectlve  appropriation  control,  the  hous- 
ing bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
further  commit  public  credit  for  the 
insurance  of  private  housing  mo]*tgages 
by  a  total  of  $10  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  tables 
showing  the  status  of  these  bills  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
w^e  orda-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  1. — Federal  credit  and  money  available  for  )iouging  and  related  programs  under  pending  bills  aa  compared  tcitk 

administration  requests 

|In  thousands) 


Authorll  y  to  Insure  and  guarantee 

Authority  to  expend  from 
public  debt  receipts 

Contract  authority  and  other 
authority  to  appropriate 

Totsl 

Admin- 
Mratloo 
reque«t, 
8.  Uand 
8.S12 

Pasaed  by 

Senate. 

8.67 

HOUM 

com. 

Diittee. 

U.K.  2367 

Admin- 
kKtration 
request. 
8. 66  and 
S.«U 

PKSoedby 

Senate, 

8.67 

House 

com. 

mittee, 

U.R.  2867 

Admin. 
Lstrstion 
request, 
8.  6.S  and 
6.612 

Pasaed  by 

Senate.. 

8.67 

House 

mittee. 
U.R.  2S67 

Admin* 
iatnition 
request. 
8.  «6and 
8.612 

Passed  by 

8.67 

Honao 

oom- 

mlttee. 

H.R.  2357 

Federal  Hoostnc  Adminiatrs- 
tk>n:    AoUiartty   to   tauore 
BMrtsans: 
FUcal  ye«r  10M 

18,000.000 

(5.000.000 
S,  000, 000 

«s,ooaooo 

4.000.000 

16,000.000 

(') 

$6,000,000 

5,000.000 

$6.ooaooo 

4.000.000 

Ptocal  year  IWO 

Subtotal 

t,  000.(0) 

10,000.000 

la  000. 000 

6.000,000 

10,000,000 

la 000. 000 

Urban  renewal: 

Authority   to   enter   Into 
eontraets  wHb  local  pub- 
Mo  saevKslM* 
Cspital  grants: 

riwalyear  lOae... 

'$200,000 
280,000 
260,000 
260.000 
26a  000 
200,000 

aoaooo 

1360,000 
36C.000 
.IW.OOO 
360.000 
360,000 
S.W.OOC 

160,000 

»600,000 
600.000 
600,000 

)    200,000 
250.000 
250,000 
260,000 
200,000 
200.000 
2OO1OOO 

350,000 
380.000 
36a  000 
360,000 
360,000 

sea  000 
16a  000 

600,000 
600.000 
600.000 

Fiscal  rear  IttW... 
r\anXytmt  lani... 
PiMBirear  MM-.. 
FfKsJ  year  l(r>3  . . 

------------ 

• m^mm -■■■■»■ 

-.».•.....• 

.;e::; 

_ 

riicalyear  19M... 

Flixal  y«  ar  I9M  . . 

Addttionnl,  deter- 
mlnation  of  Ad* 
minlstrator  with 
rrertdent's  ap- 
PWTll— 

I1I"I""II 



--—-—-■ 

---------- 

LoSBS  to  local  naMIc 
sptncles  for  adwino 
laad  arqiiliiUon  snd 
rstaabllUatlon 

■ . "  ■ 

C) 



1,  AMI  000 

2.260,000 

1.5001 000 

1. 66a  000 

2. 26a  000 
0 

i,6oaaoo 

Loana   lor   urban  rs- 
■ewal 

<*) 

(») 

10,000 

10,000 

Urbaa    plannlBK, 
grsBU     for     Mnall 
oommiinltlos 

............ 

laooc 

laooo 

10.000 

14,000 

Sabtotal,   urban 
renewal 

...........  . 

1.600.000 

Z  200, 000 

lAOOO 

i,8oarao 

2, 20a  000 

i.6iaooo 

Loans  for  rental  boiwlnc  and 
relat«d    (sdUtles    for    tbs 
eldiTiT 

OoUoeo  MNMlflC: 

Loans  for  oolleite  houiilnR.. 
Loans  for  construct  ion  and 
rehabllltatton  of  fadU- 
ttBS.stfl.; 
Loan  fusrantss  pre- 
irsni    , 

*•........** 

1300,000 

IMO^OOO 

1400,000 

— 

............ 

r—             r— 

100,000 

............ 

900,000 

no^ooo 
■"'iaafooo' 

100,000 
400,000 

■••■•«••••■• 

............ 

Iwsot  foaa  procrsn . . . 



139,000 



.-i 

•••«•»•••• 

iabtotal,  eolloss 
booslnf...^...... 

Ham 

mm 

400^000 

MO^m 

m,m 

MUM 

f  arm  hoostnt  ivtssrtli: 

PlssaJTMrltoo 

Ftaa^  Fsar  IMl 

risoal  jrssr  1MB 

s     a     s  1 

•  •     s 

III 

•  •     • 

•••••■••■••• 

•■•••••■•■ 

••••••■••■ 

••■•••••v**- 

76 
76 

•n 

60 
80 

...••••••..• 

n 

76 

80 
80 

Subtotal,  (am  boiwlnc 
rasseroh 

336 

100 

M 

m 

VrUrsni'     Admlnlitrstlen: 
Ulrwt  loam  to  veterani.... 
City    itlsnnlnc    Mholarvhlpi 
snd  frUowshrps; 

riMaljrttflMO 

FUoal  jrssr  1961 

Ftaeai  jrsar  lMl...MaMM. 

**•••••••••• 

...... .•••■• 

1801 000 

w 

■•■••■•••■ 

••••■■•■»■•• 

MO 

aoo 

aoo 

laaooo 

800 
800 

aoo 

(•) 

Subtotal....            ^.. 

^::^,^=;^r:r |-r" 

;-.-■■; 1 

1,800 

1.800 

•  After  fiscal  Tsar  1060  aatborltatkn  vooM  be  open  end. 
>  includes  $100,000,000  to  rsssUbUsta  PrsikiSDt'i  1 


•  AatboritT  eooM  nosed  $1,000,000,000  hy  any  amount  at  PresidcDt'i  discretion, 
•▲a  sddltlooal  $600,000,000  pused  by  Houss  la  H.K.  3360. 
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Tablb  1. — Federal  credit  and  money  availahU  for  houeing  and  related  programe  under  pending  bilU  a*  compared  with 

adminietratum  requetU— Continued 

(IntbouModtl 


Authority  to  tauore  and  cnarantM 

Aathority  to  exp«nd  rrom 
public  debt  reoeipta 

Contract  aatborlty  and  otber 
authority  to  appropriate 

ToUl 

Admln> 
Ittratioo 
requMt, 
S.Uand 
8.013 

Pa.iMdb7 

8«nat«, 
8.07 

HooM 

com- 

nilttee, 

H.R.  2U7 

Admin- 
istration 
requnt, 
S.Uand 
8.013 

Passed  by 

Senate, 

8.S7 

Ilooae 

oom- 

nilttee, 

H.R.  3U7 

Admin- 
tstratloo 
requeet, 
8.  08  and 
8.013 

Passed  by 

Senate, 
8.87 

House 

OOQl- 

nlttee, 
H.R.  3187 

Admin- 
istration 
request, 
8.08  and 
8.013 

Passed  by 
Senate 

HooM 

nilttee, 
H.R.  au7 

Defenae  Houilnc  tnd  Com- 
munity FadlttlM  and  8«rT- 
loe    Act   n{  1B81:   Uotpttal 
oonUructloi): 

Ftucftl  yefir  1»» 

riKxl  yettr  1060 



r,aoo 
7,800 

17,800 
7,800 

:== 

•7.800 
7.800 

r.aoo 

7.800 

SubtotiU... ...... ....... 

FadenU    National   MorttMe 
AMoelatlon    Spedal  aniit- 
•noe  functl-Mia: 

Ftooal  yeiir  lOM 

Fiscal  yeiir  IMO 

8abtotfcJ 

t2fl.000 
BO.  000 

7A00O 

18.000 

1<,000 

..... 

.... 

~.... 

11^  m 

38,000 
80.000 

Grand  total 

to,  000.000 

110,000,000 

tioiooaooo 

t30Q,000 

$875,000 

475,000 

11,800,000 

2,278,728 

1,028,100 

r.  780, 000 

13.881,738 

7S.00O 
12.  lOOi  100 

Tabu  2.— Funds  available  for  Federal  airport 
programs  under  pending  hilla  aa  compared 
VfitK  adminiatration  request 


riscal  year 

Adminis- 
tration 
request 

8.674 

Passed  by 

Senate. 

S.  1 

House  com- 

mlttje, 
U.R.  1011 

1900 

109.000,000 
55,000.000 
45,000.000 
36,000,000 

0) 

$100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100, 000, 000 
100,000,000 

65,000.000 

tA3  nno  nm 

IWl 

83. 000.  ax) 
78. 000,  000 
73.000,000 

O 

1M3 

1903 .. 

Discretionary 
fund 

Total 

300,000,000 

405,000,000 

287,000,000 

I  Bill  would  autborlte  50  percent  of  amoonta  lor  States 
to  be  trana/enrd  to  u  dlscretloniiry  fund. 

» Included  In  flfturrs  sboTe  as  follows; 

FLscal  year  1961 $20,000,000 

Fiscal  year  19«2 is.  OOO,  000 

Fiscal  year  1963 lO,  000. 000 


Total 45. 000. 000 


THE  NATION'S  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  National  Cnished  Limestone 
Institute.  Inc.,  held  its  annual  conven- 
tion at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  here  in 
Washington,  on  January  21  and  22.  The 
luncheon  address  delivered  at  the  con- 
vention on  Thursday.  January  22.  con- 
cerns the  question  of  the  scope  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  Nation's  highway  programs. 
It  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Robinson  New- 
comb,  who  has  served  as  an  economic 
consultant  for  several  congressional 
committees,  and  as  an  economist  in  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Highway  Prookam  Is  Bio,  but  It's  Not  Bio 
Enough 

(AddreM  by  Dr.  Robinson  Newcomb  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  convention  luncheon 
of  the  National  Crushed  LOmestone  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  January  22.  196W.  Hotel  Statler- 
Hilton.  Washington,  D.C.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the 
one  thing  about  which  I  am  fairly  certain  U 
that  ow  highway  program  has  to  be  bigger. 
Each  of  you  has  a  simple  one-Une  char:  No 


1  in  front  of  you.  I  hope  this  chart  give*  my 
story.  I  hope  It  tells  all  I  want  to  say.  If 
It  does,  any  of  you  can  leave  this  minute 
without  missing  anything,  because  you'll 
have  the  Idea.  This  chart  shows  that  In 
constant  dollars.  If  there  were  such  a  thing, 
the  economy  has  grown  from  3  to  3  >4  percent 
year  in  and  year  out  Including  the  depres- 
sion years — Including  the  30's.  I  believe — 
and  most  technicians  In  the  field  believe — 
that  the  economy  In  the  future  can  grow 
at  least  this  fast  and  very  possibly  slightly 
faster.  The  economic  report  the  President 
Issued  last  Tuesday  goes  Into  some  detail 
In  explaining  why  and  how  we've  been  able 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  .serious  recessions 
In  the  future.  So,  If  the  economy  has  grown 
this  fast  with  serious  recesf^lons.  It  certainly 
should  grow  this  fast  without  them  and  very 
likely  faster  without  them. 

There's  another  simple  reason  why  the 
economy  should  grow  at  this  rate  In  the 
future.  Unless  we  think  our  kids  are 
dumber  than  their  parenta.  we  should  ex- 
pect them  to  progress  as  fast  as  our  parenU 
and  as  fast  as  we  progressed.  If  your  chil- 
dren are  as  smart  as  I  think  my  children  are. 
we  "ain't"  seen  nothing  yet.  So,  If  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  country  will  grow  In 
the  future  as  least  as  fast  as  It  grew  In  the 
past,  may  I  pass  on  to  the  next  point? 

Traffic  has  to  grow  faster  than  business  as 
a  whole.  If  business  as  a  whole  grows  3Vi 
percent  i>er  year,  traffic  has  to  grow  faster — 
at  least  4  or  5  percent  per  year.  Advancing 
culture  and  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
civilization  require  a  greater  and  greater 
Interchange  of  materials  and  of  services. 
The  self-sufficient  peasant  may  make  cloth 
for  his  own  needs,  and  provide  most  of  the 
materials  and  labor  for  his  ow^i  food  and 
shelter.  He  may  depend  on  others  for  very 
little  more  than  salt  and  the  simplest  of 
tools.  He  needs  little  In  the  way  of  roads  or 
other  transportation.  But,  with  the  onset 
of  specialization,  one  of  the  essentials  of  In- 
creasing productivity  and  rising  standards, 
must  come  more  transportation.  A  man  who 
weaves  more  cloth  than  he  uses  tries  to  ex- 
change It  for  food  and  other  things  that  he 
needs.  Roads  or  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  developed  If  he  is  to  exchange 
his  cloth  for  what  he  con.slders  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Otherwise,  he  must  go  twck 
to  a  pastoral  or  a  hunting  economy. 

Specialization  means  exchange — exchange 
means  traffic— and  the  type  of  mass  traffic 
which  has  been  growing  most  rapidly  Is 
highway  traffic.  And  that  highway  traffic 
requires  facilities  in  the  form  of  better  high- 
ways.    Highway   traffic  for  aU  except  basic 


commodities,  such  aa  coal,  steel,  timber,  and 
grain.  Is  proving  the  most  efficient  transport 
when  all  things.  Including  time,  are  con- 
sidered. So.  If  traffic  as  a  whole  grows  faster 
than  the  economy,  highway  traffic  particu- 
larly grows  faster  than  the  economy.  Ve- 
hicles traveled  twice  as  many  miles  over 
highways  for  each  given  value  of  business 
done  In  1929  as  they  traveled  for  the  same 
volume  of  bxislness  transactions  In  1922.  Or 
to  put  It  differently,  there  were  twice  as  many 
vehicle  miles  i>er  dollar  of  business  done  In 
1929  as  there  were  for  the  same  volume  of 
business  done  In  1922.  This  la  all.  of  co\xrwe. 
In  constant  dollars. 

The  growth  In  business  about  which  1 
have  been  talking,  this  chart  you  hold  In 
yo\ur  hands,  represents  an  increase  in  re«l. 
not  Inflated,  dollars.  The  highways,  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  It.  have  to  be  Im- 
proved. The  growth  In  highway  traffic  dur- 
ing the  twenties  followed  the  normal 
growth  pattern  of  most  healthy  new  Indus- 
tries. Traffic  grew  11  percent  per  year  com- 
pounded annually,  more  than  did  business 
during  the  twenties.  And,  traffic  grew  even 
during  the  depression  in  relation  to  the 
volume  of  business.  Pirom  the  peak  of  pros- 
perity in  1929  to  the  depths  of  depression  In 
1933  traffic  per  volume  of  business  done  grew 
at  an  annual  rate  compounded  at  about  10 
percent  per  year.  That's  almost  as  much 
during  the  recession  as  It  grew  In  the  pros- 
perous years  of  the  twenties.  Even  the  de- 
pression did  not  stop  the  growth  In  relative 
highway  use. 

Here  the  story  begins  to  get  a  lltUe  com- 
plicated, and  If  It's  hard  to  follow,  dont 
worry  because  the  concept  Is  basically  the 
same  one.  If  the  economy  continues  to  grow 
then  highway  traffic  should  grow  somewhat 
more. 

New  Industries  tend  to  show  a  standard 
growth  pattern.  They  tend  to  grow  slowly 
at  the  onset,  then  the  rate  speecls  up.  then 
the  rate  of  growth  finally  declines.  But  In 
any  basic  Industry  the  rate  of  growth  does 
not  suddenly  stop.  As  a  new  Industry  Is 
replaced  by  an  old  one.  as  the  railroads  were 
replaced  by  highways,  or  canals  were  re- 
placed by  railroads,  the  rate  of  growth  In 
these  industries  slowed  down.  But  it  didn't 
suddenly  reverse  Itself.  The  growth  of  high- 
way traffic  did  not  follow  this  historic,  yet 
basic  economic  pattern.  The  growth  of 
highway  traffic  did  not  taper  off  as  normally 
happens.  It  stopped  abruptly.  It  shifted 
from  a  positive  rate  of  growth  of  10  percent 
per  year  even  during  the  depression  years  to 
a  sharp  decline.  Such  a  sharp  reversal  in 
trend  from  a  high  rate  of  growth  to  a  nega- 
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tlv«  rate  is  unusual.  In  no  baidc  industry 
can  I  reooUact  ttUs  luiTing  oocurr«d  •zoept 
In  highways. 

What  happened  Is  fairly  obvious.  High- 
way constniction  was  fairly  well  maintained 
through  1981.  Real  •spendltureti  on  a  con- 
■tant  dollar  bMis  roM  about  10  percent  per 
year  from  1921  to  1981.  This  aooording  to 
the  Bureau  of  Publio  Roads  sludlea  pro- 
vlded  a  0H>ital  Inveetment  In  IMl  that  was 
about  4.6  time*  as  greet  ae  It  was  in  1931. 
As  the  highway  traffic  was  about  4  times  as 
great  in  1981  aa  it  was  in  1991.  highways 
were  about  as  well  equipped  to  carry  the 
higher  volume  of  traffic  In  1981  as  they  had 
been  equipped  to  carry  the  lower  volume  of 
trafflo  in  1921.  But.  highway  construction 
stopped  almost  oompletoly  in  1983.  Oon> 
strucUon  dropped  over  10  perc«nt  In  real 
terms  from  1981  to  1989  and  another  30  per- 
cent  from  1981  to  1933.  Highway  capacity. 
as  measured  by  depreciated  Investment, 
stopped  rising  at  a  raU  which  would  permit 
highway  traffic  to  grow  aa  It  should  grow. 
Roads  became  congested.  Hardening  of 
traffic  arteries  appeared.  When  many  roads 
were  carrying  capacity  uafflc.  an  increase  in 
demand  for  traffic  In  normal  times  could 
move  only  by  displacing  existing  traffic. 

Chart  No.  3  was  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  using  Public  Roads' 
data  on  Investment  in  highways  and  on 
traffic.  It  Is  drawn  as  an  Index  of  Inade- 
quacy. IT  It  Is  turned  upside  down.  It  be- 
comes an  index  of  adequacy.  This  chart 
shows  that  roads  became  more-  adequate 
from  1921  to  1980.  that  Is,  we  built  more  ca- 
pacity in  1931  to  1930  than  we  added  to  our 
traffic.  So  the  roads  were  better  and  better 
able  to  handle  traffic  up  tintil  rbout  1933. 
But  from  then  on  adequacy  dropped.  Of 
course,  the  roads  were  able  to  liandle  the 
traffic  during  the  war  years  because  we  held 
traffic  down.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
roads  were  freed  again  and  traffic  was  allowed 
to  grow.  The  chart  shows  what  happened. 
Adequacy,  on  the  basis  of  1939-40  equals  100, 
dropped  to  ei  in  1968.  We  havent  been 
building  roads  fast  enough  to  ke<!p  up  with 
traiBc.  That  Is  why  in  part  It  takes  you  so 
long  to  get  from  your  house  to  your  work. 

The  next  chart.  No.  3.  was  alas  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  shows 
annual  expenditures  on  highways  per  vehicle 
mile  traveled.  This  was  determined  using 
1947  and  1949  construction  doU.irs,  calcu- 
lated by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
What  was  done  was  to  divide  the  number  of 
dollars  spent  each  year.  In  cotutant  terms  as 
calculated  by  Commerce,  by  the  number  of 
vehicle  miles  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  If  we  look  at  the  figures  for 
the  beginning  of  the  twenties  wi«  epent  al- 
moet  U  cents  for  each  mile  traveled.  In 
1958  money,  that  would  be  about  1.9  cents. 
We  spent  this  down  through  1929  for  each 
mile  traveled.  But  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Hoover  regime  expenditures  on  highways 
wwe  increased.  We  sometimes  forget  that 
publio  and  highway  expendlturtis  rose  In 
1930.  They  were  higher  In  1931  and  In  1932 
than  they  were  In  1929.  They  coQtlnued  to 
rise  more  than  traffic  during  these  years. 
We  fixed  up  our  roads  fairly  well  through 
1932.  as  you  may  remember  from  the  Index 
of  adeqiuu^  or  of  Inadequacy  which  we  Just 
saw.  But  in  1938  we  checked  our  spending 
on  roads.  Outlays  went  down  to  something 
like  sU-tenths  of  a  cent  a  mile  or  there- 
abouta  by  1985.  Then  appropriations  were 
Increased  again  and  public  roads  construc- 
tion was  revived.  Kxpendituree  roee  to 
about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  mile.  Then 
they  went  down  and  with  the  war.  to  some- 
thing like  0.2  to  03  cents.  By  I9i6  we  were 
back  up  to  something  like  0.6  and  now  they 
are  something  less  than  0.7  compared  to  1.2 
cents  In  constant  dollars  In  the  iOaO's.  In 
spite  of  aU  we  spent  last  year,  we  are  still 
spending  lees  per  vehicle  mUe  than  we  spent 


even  in  1988  and  far  leas  than  we  spent  back 
In  1986-39. 

Today's  program  seenu  big.  You've  been 
told  many  times  It's  a  big  program.  But  In 
relation  to  the  slae  of  the  country  and  in 
relation  to  the  vol\mie  of  traffic,  It  lant  a 
big  program.  It's  six-tenths  as  big  a  pro- 
gram as  it  was  30  years  ago.  We  forget  how 
big  we  are,  we  forget  that  this  U  a  growing 
country,  a  ootmtry  growing  %  percent  per 
ysar.  if  the  country  grows  this  fast,  ob- 
viously lu  expenditures  for  uUUties  must 
grow  to  keep  abreast.  We  dont  get  excited 
when  the  AT.  *  T.  leeues  another  big  bond 
Issue  and  spends  more  money  for  lines  or 
switchboards.  We  dont  get  excited  when  the 
Potomac  «ectrlo  Power,  or  your  local  utility, 
spends  more  money  to  increase  iu  capacity 
for  generating  electricity.  The  only  time 
we  worry  about  spending  to  Improve  public 
utilities  U  when  we  Ulk  about  something 
like  public  roads.  Payment  for  this  utility 
comes  out  of  the  public  exchequer  Instead 
of  the  prlvau  pocketbook.  Tou  men  won't 
sell  your  limestone  to  the  road  program  un- 
less the  money  u  available  to  build  this  pro- 
gram which  I  hope  you  won't  call  a  big  pro- 
gram, but  more  or  less  a  normal  program. 
Nothing  comes  without  some  effort  and  It 
won't  take  an  awful  lot  of  effort  on  your 
part  to  get  the  appropriations  through,  I  am 
sure,  for  this  normal  highway  program. 

If  economy  Is  to  grow  3  H  percent  per  year, 
highway  traffic  will  have  to  grow  roughly  6 
percent  per  year  for  the  next  decade.  The 
heavy  dotted  line  on  top  on  the  last  chart. 
No.  4,  indicates  what  traffic  might  have  been 
had  we  continued  to  build  highways  and  had 
we  avoided  the  recession.  The  heavier 
dotted  line  on  the  right  suggests  what  traf- 
fic may  be  if  we  continue  to  build  adequate 
highways  now.  The  rate  of  growth  which 
may  be  necessary  for  economy  growing  at 
8«i  percent  to  4  percent  a  year  would  yield 
a  traffic  volume  of  about  a  trillion,  two  hun- 
dred billion  miles  by  1970. 

rm  throwing  this  in  because  pretty  soon 
we  will  have  to  learn  to  talk  In  terms  of 
trillions.  By  1970  a  high  employment  vol- 
ume of  business.  In  1958  dollars,  would  be 
something  like  •750  million.  But  by  1985. 
maybe.  It  wUl  be  something  like  $1  trillion. 
Now,  most  of  us  hope  to  be  alive  in  1980,  so 
we  will  have  to  learn  to  talk  In  terms  of 
trillions.  We  are  approaching  an  era  In 
which,  in  the  highway  field,  we  will  have 
to  talk  m  terms  of  trillions  earlier  than  we 
do  in  the  terms  of  the  national  economy. 
But  we  won't  have  a  national  economy  of 
•750  billion  by  1970  unless  we  have  highways 
which  win  permit  traffic  growth  of  a  billion 
vehlcle-mlles  and  probably  1.2  billion  by 
1970.  Those  who  would  suggest  that  we 
hold  back  on  highway  expenditures  are  actu- 
ally then  suggesting  tliat  we  should  restrict 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy.  That 
would  mean  that  we  would  not  need  high- 
ways to  transport  goods  which  the  unem- 
ployed are  not  producing.  If  we  permit  the 
economy  to  grow  and  the  unemployment  to 
remain  relatively  low,  we  must  provide  the 
capacity  to  move  the  goods  our  higher  rate 
of  economy  will  create. 

A  calculation  of  the  capacity  required  for 
the  sort  of  traffic  I  have  been  discussing,  sug- 
gests that  something  over  $8  billion  per  year 
would  be  needed  for  construction  between 
now  and  1965.  About  another  $4  billion 
might  be  needed  for  maintenance,  debt  serv- 
ice, police  costs,  and  so  on.  This  $8  billion 
estimate  may  be  compared  with  a  construc- 
tion outlay  of  approximately  $5,350,000,000, 
as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  last  yecu-.  This  would  suggest  that  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  the  average  should  be 
Increased  about  50  percent.  The  estimated 
outlay  for  1959  is  about  $6  bilUon.  or  an 
Increase  of  over  10  percent.  For  the  decade 
1966  to  1976.  construction  expenditures 
needed  may  approach  $11  billion.  That's 
double  last  year's  expendltiu-e.    This  would 


suggeet  your  sales  then  may  be  double  what 
they  are  now. 

Once  we  have  provided  adequate  highways, 
the  capacity  needed  may  grow  but  little  more 
than  the  economy  as  a  whole — approximately 
4  percent  per  year.  In  the  meantime,  let's 
not  create  unemployment  In  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  creating  highways. 


INTERNATIONAL  WAR  ON  DISEASE 
CHALLENGE  TO  U3.  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  NBUBBROER.  Mr.  Pretldent, 
few  battles  can  be  waged  with  gains  for 
all  participants  assured:  an  exception  is 
the  flght  against  disease. 

Today  the  United  States  has  a  dramaUe 
opportunity  to  assvune  International 
leadership  in  the  struggle  to  decreaae 
human  suffering.  Our  great  reaources 
of  skill  and  technology  have  enabled  us 
to  perform  modem  medical  miracles 
within  this  country.  shaHng  of  these 
gains — and  assimilation  of  the  gains 
made  by  those  of  other  nations — will  free 
for  useful  endeavor  millions  of  persons 
fated  to  live  their  lives  as  cripples  or 
doomed  to  a  premature  death  because  of 
cures  that  now  lie  beyond  medical  under- 
standing. 

From  1937  through  1955  the  death  rate 
In  the  United  States  was  reduced  by  18 
percent.  In  the  10-year  period  1945  and 
1955  alone,  the  rate  declined  12  percent. 

In  the  17  years  between  1937  and  1954. 
the  life  expectancy  of  UJS.  citizens  in- 
creased almost  10  years;  4.4  years  were 
added  In  the  period  between  1944  and 
1954  alone. 

MOSB  TRAIf  a  MILLtON  UVC8  8AVCD 

The  18  percent  decline  In  the  death 
rate  represents  a  saving  of  over  3  million 
lives.  If  the  1937  death  rate  had  pre- 
vailed from  1937  through  1955,  this  many 
more  people  would  have  died. 

These  statistics,  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Education  Committee,  Inc., 
from  data  available  through  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  Vitol  Statistics,  reveal 
the  magnitude  of  medical  research  prog- 
ress in  the  United  States  and  the  rewards 
in  terms  of  human  lives. 

Estimates  of  the  relief  of  nonfatal  but 
crippling  diseases  in  the  United  States 
indicate  similar  massive  steps  forward. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  epileptics  now  lead 
normal  lives  due  to  neurological  research. 
Salk  vaccine  has  drastically  reduced  the 
incidence  of  paralytic  polio.  Because  of 
the  discovery  of  certain  antibiotics,  a 
number  of  blinding  eye  diseases  have 
virtually  disappeared  in  the  United 
States. 

■XSKAKCH    BZKXVTTS   WOKLDWTO 

Benefits  of  research  have  spread  to 
other  countries.  Due  to  antibiotics. 
Within  3  years  the  incidence  of  yaws  in 
Haiti  was  reduced  from  1  in  6  of  the 
populace  to  1  in  3.000 — at  a  cost  of  30 
cents  per  capita.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  two-thirds  of  the  people  have 
trachoma ;  the  antibiotic  aureomycin  can 
provide  dramatic  improvement  within  a 
few  days,  Frcxn  1942  to  1949,  Greece  re- 
duced the  sickness  rate  from  malaria  to 
one-fortieth  of  the  1942  rate  through 
use  of  DDT  control  measures. 

These  statistics  Indicate  the  Talne  of 
medical  research.    In  dry,  dispassionate 
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terms,  they  show  achievements  won  and 
argue  for  further  effort. 

Our  scientists  have  made  great  prog- 
ress in  discovering  the  cause  and  cure  of 
many  illnesses.  I  have  been  proud  to 
play  a  small  part  in  this  forwttrd  move- 
ment through  our  successful  efforts, 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Senator 
LisTXR  Hn.T.,  to  secure  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  other  federally  sponsored 
research  activities.  We  have  instituted 
public  health  programs  which  aid  in  im- 
plementing in  other  countries  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  research.  But  we  have 
not  yet  taken  the  lUtimate  step — inaugu- 
ration of  a  worldwide  war  against  dis- 
ease. 

HBtBCKT    LXHMAN    DCSCRIBSS    CHAIXZNOX 

Mr.  President,  recently  a  respected  and 
eminent  former  Member  of  this  body. 
Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  in  New  York  City  which 
vividly  describes  the  challenge  to  the 
United  States.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
portion  of  that  speech  to  the  Senate  to- 
day.   Senator  Herb^t  Lehman  said : 

I  would  like  to  see  t^e  day,  and  soon. 
When  the  largest  single  item  in  our  national 
research  budget  would  be  for  study  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  saving  rather  than  of 
destroying  life. 

Our  Government  does  make  appropria- 
tions for  medical  research,  mostly  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  These 
appropriations  are  still  far  from  enough. 
But  the  chief  bottleneck,  the  principal 
shortage  today  is  not  of  money  but  of 
trained  research  scientists  and  technicians. 

There  is  a  similar  shortage  in  most 
eountries  where  research  is  going  on. 

Tet  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great 
duplication  of  research  effort,  as  between 
our  country  and  others.  The  world  supply 
of  Its  most  precious  scientific  resources — 
brains  and  skills — is  being  wastefuUy  ex- 
pended. 

The  exchange  of  medical  research  infor- 
mation between  our  country  and  other 
countries  is  tragically  Inadequate. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  all  the  exist- 
ing bits  and  pieces  of  information  bearing 
on  cancer  to  be  foiuid  in  the  various  labora- 
tories of  the  world  could  be  pooled,  sifted 
and  ccMTelated,  a  major  breakthrough  with 
regard  to  this  disease  would  be  virtually 
assured. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  Senator  Leh- 
man's address  dealing  with  inter- 
national cooperation  in  medical  research 
be  Included  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

ExcnPTS  From  an  Asnuss  bt  thi  Honobabli 
HzXBEKT  H.  Lehman  Bxtore  th«  Amkucan 
Social  Htgikne  Association 
Let  me  present  a  specific  program  which 
could.  I  think,  arouse  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and  strike  a 
deeply  responsive  note  throughout  the  world. 
I  suggest  it  as  a  path  to  peace.  I  refer  to 
the  desirability  of  an  international  coopera- 
tive attack  on  the  problem  of  disease  and 
disability — those  common  enemies  of  aU 
mankind  which  recognize  neither  national 
boundaries  nor  national  Interests,  but  con- 
stitute, along  with  the  threat  of  war.  the 
cbief  menaces  to  the  human  race. 


What  a  thrill  wotild  go  through  the  ranks 
of  mankind  if  our  Government  sent  out  a 
clarion  call  tat  an  International  crusade 
against  these  age-old  enemies,  and  pledged 
the  resources  necessary  to  help  organise  such 
a  crusade. 

Of  course,  this  alone  would  not  solve  the 
complex  problems  of  our  world  relationships: 
nor  dar^  we  tiu^  our  back  upon  the  efforts 
of  Soviet  communism  to  undermine  the 
world's  forces  of  freedom  and  spread  its 
power  throughout  the  earth.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  breakneck  race  we  are 
now  running  against  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
predominantly  military  course,  it  matters  in- 
creasingly less  to  a  growing  number  of  the 
common  people  of  mankind  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  is  ahead; 
they  feel  that  humanity  is  falling  behind. 

And  so  I  suggest  that  we  try  to  change  the 
focus  of  the  world's  attention  from  some 
of  the  differences  which  divide  us  to  some  of 
the  problems  which  unite  us.  Surely  one  of 
tbem  is  the  problem  of  disease  and  disability. 
Proposals  pointing  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  made  in  the  Congress,  and.  I 
am  sure,  elsewhere.  President  Elsenhower 
has  made  passing  reference  to  it.  and  his 
brother.  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  spoke  of  it 
before  the  World  Health  Assembly  in  Minne- 
apolis early  this  summer. 

I  am  told  that  the  administration  In 
Washington  is  even  now  giving  consideration 
to  an  expansion  of  our  Government's  activi- 
ties in  international  health  cooperation.  I 
do  not  know  in  what  magnitude. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  urge  that  the  va- 
rious proposals  pointing  in  the  directions  I 
have  mentioned  be  given  the  widest  possible 
public  discussion  with  a  view  to  their  most 
comprehensive  possible   implementation. 

I  utter  a  sober  warning  that  these  under- 
takings must  not  be  publicly  presented  as 
merely  new  propaganda  weapons  in  the  cold 
war.  If  so,  they  will  faU  in  their  purpose. 
They  must  be  presented  as  a  new  departure 
In  policy,  part  of  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  peace  and  under- 
standing in  the  world.  But  beyond  that,  the 
program  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
war  against  disease  must  be  viewed  as  valid 
for  its  own  sake.    It  is. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  see  the  day  and  soon,  when 
the  largest  single  item  in  our  national  re- 
search budget  would  be  for  study  of  tne  ways 
and  means  of  saving  rather  than  of  destroy- 
ing Ufe. 

Our  Government  does  make  appropriations 
for  medical  research,  mostly  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  These  appropria- 
tions are  stiU  far  from  enough.  But  the 
chief  bottleneck,  the  principal  shortage  to- 
day is  not  of  money  but  of  trained  research 
scientists  and  technicians. 

There  is  a  similar  shortage  In  most  coun- 
tries where  research  is  going  on. 

Tet  at  the  same  time,  there  la  a  great 
duplication  of  research  effort,  as  between  our 
country  and  others.  The  world  supply  of  its 
most  precious  scientific  resources — brains 
and  skills — is  being  wastefully  expended. 

The  exchange  of  medical  research  informa- 
tion between  our  country  and  other  coun- 
tries is  tragically  inadequate. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  all  the  exist- 
ing bits  and  pieces  of  Information  bearing  on 
cancer  to  be  found  in  the  various  laborato- 
ries of  the  world  could  be  pooled,  sifted  and 
correlated,  a  major  breakthrough  with  re- 
gard to  this  disease  would  be  virtually  as- 
siued. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  leading  med- 
ical scientists  believe  that  the  greatest  single 
need  in  the  field  of  research  today  is  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  coordination  in  the 
training  of  skilled  research  workers.  In  the 
exchange  of  Information,  and,  of  course,  la 
the  actual  conduct  of  research. 
An  International  program  Is  called  for. 


There  Is  already  In  existence  International 
machinery  which  oould  be  utillBed  to  help 
carry  out  such  a  program. 

I  mean  the  World  Health  Organisation. 
Tills  body  has  already  worked  miracles  in 
helping  to  control  such  diseases  as  malaria 
and  tuberculoels  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
It  operates  on  a  miniscule  budget.  SlS'i 
million  annually,  about  half  the  budget  of 
the  New  York  City  Health  Department.  Thus 
it  has  never  been  able  to  concern  Itself  with 
basic  medical  research.  Yet  it  could  weU 
function  at  the  center  of  the  international 
research  program  I  have  been  discussing. 

Our  Government  must  greatly  increase  Its 
financial  contributions  to  the  WHO  to  permit 
this  organization  to  utilise  its  full  potential 
in  the  world  war  against  disease  and  dls- 
abUity. 

But  the  need  is  not  Just  for  bigger  appro- 
priations. We  need  a  comprehensive  plan, 
and  a  governmental  mechanism  In  the  United 
States  to  help  enlist  and  mobilize  the  scien- 
tific personnel  and  resources  of  our  country 
for  the  great  undertaking  I  have  sketched. 
A  comprehensive  proposal  to  meet  percisely 
this  need  has  been  presented  by  Senator 
LisTKB  Hill,  who  is  the  Senate's  leading  and 
most  effecUve  fighter  for  medical  research 
and  for  public  welfare  meastu-es  generally. 
Senator  Hill's  plan  would  authorise  an 
annual  appropriation  of  SSO  million  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  I  have  described — to  mo- 
bilize the  health  resources  of  America,  and 
to  Stimulate  their  mobilization  abroad — for 
a  world  crxisade  against  disease  and  disability. 
I  do  not  have  the  time  today  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  Hill  proposal.  But  I  com- 
mend this  measure  to  the  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  this  organization  and  of  every 
Individual  present  here  today. 

I  hope  that  Senator  Hill's  bill  wUI  be 
enacted  by  the  next  Congress.  But  as  with 
aU  such  proposals,  this  can  only  happen  If 
public  interest  groups  such  as  yours,  and  the 
pubUc  at  large,  mobilize  their  support  betiind 
this  program. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  stirring  cause  than 
this,  and  none  more  truly  worthwhile.  This 
project  embraces  the  most  {trlmary  concern 
of  human  beings.  It  can  evoke  a  world  en- 
thusiasm based  on  the  ancient  and  universal 
respect  for  the  healer,  who  can  make  the 
blind  see  and  the  lame  walk. 

Under Ukings  of  this  sort  bold  the  only 
promise  I  can  see  for  the  world  to  emerge 
from  the  present  age  of  confusion  and  brink 
of  catastrophe. 

Being  basically  an  optimist.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  resources  and  indestructibility 
of  the  human  spirit.  I  believe — because  I 
must  believe  it — that  far  from  being  at  the 
beginning  of  an  age  of  darkness,  we  are 
actually  near  its  end,  and  that  a  true  renais- 
sance of  the  free  spirit  of  mfinklml  shortly 
awaits  us. 

As  part  of  this  renaissance,  I  believe  there 
wUl  be  a  revival  and  renewal  of  the  spirit 
of  humanttarianism. 

I  beUeve  that  America  will  help  lead  the 
way  In  this  historic  development. 

I  have  faith  and  I  have  hope.  But  the 
progress  which  we  impatiently  await  wUl 
be  made  oiUy  IX  aU  of  us  Join  to  help  bring 
It  about. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite significant  victories  in  the  field  of 
medical  research,  tremendous  challenges 
remain.  Eighty-eight  miUion  Ameri- 
cans now  living  will  die  of  heart  diseases 
unless  new  treatments  and  cures  are 
found.  About  26  million  will  die  from 
cancer.  As  former  Senator  Lehman 
points  out,  the  key  to  the  cause  of  cancer 
may  now  He  in  a  laboratwy  test  tube  In 
Japan.  Poland,  or  Brazil.  But  this 
magnificent  achievement  might  be  de- 
layed for  years  because  scientists   in 
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other  natioDa — ^who  might  realize  the 
impUcatl(Hi8  of  this  Information  due  to 
their  own  studies — ^lack  the  necessary 
means  of  communication  to  obtain  these 
findings.  The  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
scientific  investigators  find  it  less  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming  to  c<mduct 
laboratory  experiments  anew  than  to 
search  for  previously  reported  data — 
even  though  such  data  are  known  to 
exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  outstanding  politi- 
cal leader  in  the  field  of  public  health 
is  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hnxl.  His  effective  leadership  in 
the  Senate  has  beru  a  major  element  in 
the  significant  aj^ropriation  increases 
which  we  have  been  able  to  secure  for 
the  vital  work  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  has  recognized  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
launch  an  international  crusade  against 
disease  by  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41.  a  bill  to  establish  the  do- 
mestic machinery  which  will  facilitate 
the  international  cooperation  in  medical 
research.  Enactment  of  this  resolution 
would  further  signify  to  the  world,  the 
United  States  desire  for  cooperation,  not 
conflict.  It  would  help  prepare  the  way 
for  an  International  Medical  Year  in 
which  scientists,  doctors,  and  technicians 
of  all  countries  could  combine  to  launch 
a  global  battle  against  disease.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  proposal, 
on  which  Senate  hearings  are  now  being 
held.  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  speedy 
consideraticm  by  Congress. 

BSPOIT    LISTS    advantages    rOl    TTNTTED    STATES 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  99 
urging  the  President  to  initiate  action 
leading  to  U.S.  participation  in  a  world 
Health  and  Medical  Research  Year. 
This  declaration  of  support  by  the  Sen- 
ate should  receive  the  urgent  considera- 
tion of  the  administration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  part  of  the  cogent 
Senate  report  on  that  resolution — which 
was  prepared  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey], 
^lio  has  so  vigorously  and  effectively 
supported  the  International  Medical 
Year  concept  in  this  coimtry  and 
abroad — be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

PVKPOSS 

Major  health  and  medical  progress  has 
been  achieved  within  recent  years  through- 
out the  world,  thanks  to  scientific  discovery 
and  other  efforts.  However,  widespread  dis- 
ease and  disability  still  beset  the  world,  in- 
cluding particularly  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  goal  of  these  resolutions  Is.  therefore, 
to  encourage  the  acceleration  and  broadening 
of  mankind's  battle  against  iU  afflictions. 
One  possible  medium  which  would  be  studied 
by  means  of  this  resolution  woiUd  be  inter- 
national participation  in  a  Health  and  Med- 
ical Research  Year,  which  might  be  compa- 
rable in  some  respects  to  the  current  suc- 
cessful International  Geophysical  Tear. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  invited  to  extend,  principally  through  the 
World    Health   Organization,   an   Invitation 


to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  designate  rep- 
resentatives to  meet  and  dlscxus  the  feaslbU- 
Ity  of  such  a  Health  and  Medical  Research 
Tear,  which  might,  if  approved,  occur  at  uamm 
indefinite  time  in  the  futtire.  In  addition, 
alternative  methods  would  Initially  be  ex- 
plored, looking  toward  Intensified  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  the  field  of  health. 

BACKOaOlTND 

In  January  of  1958.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  President  Eisenhower  con- 
veyed a  recommendation  for  "works  of 
peace,"  including  an  offer  for  a  pooling  of 
efforts  with  the  Soviet  Union  "against  the 
diseases  that  are  the  common  enemy  of  all 
mortals — such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease." 

At  the  Eleventh  World  Health  Assembly, 
held  in  Minneapolis  in  May-June  1958,  a 
United  States  offer  of  $300,000  was  accepted 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  expanded  health 
research  eftorts. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  will  be  directing  this  study, 
one  of  the  possible  phases  of  which  might 
be  the  question  of  a  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search Year,  as  contemplated  under  these 
resolutions. 

ADVANTAGES   TO   THX    UWn'EI)    STATES 

The  United  States  has  a  long  and  honored 
record  of  advancing  and  exchanging  scien- 
tific knowledge,  among  other  ways,  through 
the  means  of  specially  designed  inter- 
national scientific  years.  By  means  of  the 
present  resolutions,  our  Government  would 
be  maintaining  the  initiative  In  the  forum 
of  world  opinion  in  advancing  constructive 
programs  for  the  alleviation  of  the  health 
problems  of  mankind. 

Experience  under  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  demonstrates  that  there  are 
impressive  advantages  in  a  universally  desig- 
nated period  of  intensified  research  and  co- 
operation. Public  recognition  U  heightened, 
governments  are  encouraged  to  optimum 
efforts,  and  barriers  to  the  flow  of  scientific 
Information  tend  to  be  relaxed. 

Disease,  of  course,  recognizes  no  national 
boundary  line.  Illness  exacts  a  grim  toll  on 
all  mankind — directly  and  indirectly. 

No  country  is  Inunune  from  the  ravages 
of  such  scourges  as  heart  disease,  cancer, 
arthritis,  rheumatic  diseases,  and  neurolog- 
ical disorders,  to  name  but  a  few  common 
aflUctions. 

Tlie  findings  from  expanded  research  find- 
ings which  might  be  stimulated  by  means  of 
these  resolutions  would  become  available  for 
the  benefit  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  for  all  other  peoples. 

Coping  with  disease  Involves  the  complex 
processes  of  discovery,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation — to  all  of  which  tasks 
scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health  work- 
ers of  all  nations  can  fruitfully  contribute. 

Mr.  NEUBERGEai.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,  1959.  the  Senate  approved  a 
resolution  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  which  will  permit  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to 
continue  its  study  of  international  activ- 
ities of  the  executive  branch  in  the  field 
of  medical  research.  This  study  has  al- 
ready yielded  valuable  information. 
During  the  coming  year  publication  of 
further  findings  will  provide  guidelines 
for  necessary  congressional  and  execu- 
tive action  as  we  seek  to  insure  fullest 
efficiency  and  coordination  in  interna- 
tional research  efforts. 

NEED   dictates    INTEENATIONAL   CSUSAOE 

Mr.  President,  the  war  against  disease 
\»  not  an  abstract  principle  for  me.  In 
August  I  underwent  surgery  for  cancer. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  ended  precau- 
tionary   cobalt    radiation    treatments. 


Medical  research  saved  my  life.  Millions 
of  persons  live  useful  and  productive 
lives  today  because  of  the  efforts  of  ded- 
icated researchers  who  successfully 
searched  out  the  cause  of  death  and  dis- 
ability— "those  common  enemies  of  all 
mankind  which  recognize  neither  na- 
tional boimdaries  nor  national  interest, 
but  constitute,  along  with  the  threat  of 
war,  the  chief  menaces  to  the  human 
race." 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  said : 

What  a  thrUl  would  go  through  the  ranks 
of  mankind  if  our  Government  sent  out  a 
clarion  call  for  an  International  crusade 
against  these  age-old  enemies,  and  pledged 
the  resoxirces  necessary  to  help  organize  such 
a  crusade. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  stirring  cause  than 
this,  and  none  more  truly  worthwhile.  This 
project  embraces  the  most  primary  ocmcern 
of  htunan  beings.  It  can  evoke  world  en- 
thusiasm based  on  the  ancient  and  universal 
respect  for  the  healer,  who  can  make  the 
blind  see  and  the  lame  walk. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  Government  will 
heed  these  words  from  a  wise  counselor 
and  a  great  humanitarian. 

Before  I  conclude.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  I  am  pleased  to  observe  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  with  us  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuicPHREY]  who  has  been  very  jjer- 
sistent  and  effective  as  an  advocate  of 
international  progress  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  Today  all  too  few  studies  and 
findings  with  respect  to  medical  research 
are  translated  into  other  languages  so 
that  they  can  be  shared  by  people  in  all 
coimtries.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
backward  nations  which  have  great 
scientists  and  brillitint  minds  but  lack 
the  financial  means  to  use  the  physical 
resources  such  as  drugs  and  various 
elements  in  those  countries,  so  that  they 
can  make  the  medical  findings  which 
would  be  possible  if  the  programs  could 
be  supported  financially. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  been  present  during  the 
delivery  of  my  address,  so  that  he  can 
share  in  what  I  have  had  to  say  and 
so  that  I  can  acclaim  his  leadership  in 
this  important  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  very  kind  and  gracious  remarks. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences 
of  my  life  took  place  last  year  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  when  under  the  terms 
of  the  Senate  resolution  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  referred,  the 
resolution  to  look  into  medical  research 
as  conducted  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  I  visited  some  nine  na- 
tions to  study  the  hospitals,  laboratories, 
and  pharmaceutical  establishments  in 
the  field  of  health  and  medical  research. 
It  was  an  experience,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  that  will  live  in 
my  memory  from  now  on. 

I  recall,  for  example,  being  In  the 
Radium  Institute  in  Paris,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  great  doctor,  who  Is  in 
the  United  States  at  this  moment.  Dr. 
Latterjet.   an   excellent   scientist   who 
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headed  the  Radium  Institute.    While  I  Minnesota  ilSr.  Rumpkkxy]  and  I  are  pi«  m  eontruted  with  our  iso  per  Mch 

was  there  the  seven  Ytigoslavs  who  were  oosponaors,  to  further  medical  research  loo.ooo.    And  w*  m  th«  United  statM  eiiB< 

the  victims  of  a  nuclear  plant  explosion  IntematlonaUy.  perhaps  we  can  dedicate  ^^  t^ord  to  ignon  th«  ixior«Ming  number 

were  brou^t  In  for  treatment,  and  we  the  passafe  of  that  measure  to  the  ulU-  °^  <»«»t»"  »n  *»»»■  country  —th  year  from 

were  able  to  observe  the  Importance  of  mate  recovery  of  our  distinguished  Seo-  fSoToawSSfliifiJir*^"^           ^"'^  ^ 

S2rhtS?33ir£,«^'«S«;?.:?:!Jjr  "St72fi;^ ,  w  '"^tt\'^^:TtLr.  th.  pdiucai  cu. 

1  viff^     *       i^    ^.    f^ii^f  "IfrT  ^^'  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  mau  U  right  in  tht  united  sut«i  for  such  a 

au  matmoit  and  medical  research  m  sent  that  there  appear  at  the  conclu-  propo«M  m  imt.   in  t  world  mcked  by  war 

the  field  of  radioactivity.      We  know  «ion  of  these  remarks  an  article  which  *"**  rumon  of  w«r.  hopeful  tidings  often 

very  little  about  that.  i  prepared  for  the  Progressive  masa-  ••'•P*  P"**'*®  notice.    Thi*  u  partJcuiariy 

Other  doctors  to  whom  I  talked  were  sine  and  which  aoDeared  in  the  October  *~t  ^,  ^^  '^'"  °'  poiiuc.  where  cm- 

keejily  concerned  In  the  problems  of  air  1068  Ce  oi^t^jTcaSo^  Sje?S!J  Si'^diiilJ'^""'  ^"^  """"•  "  °^^- 

T  ^SSLi   *v       vnj      ,     ,.      ..  ,    ^  T^^  editorials  from  the  Eugene  Regis-  Yet.  I  would  confidently  declare  that  one 

I   visited   the   children  s   hospital   tn  ter-Ouard,  the  Arizona  Star,  and  the  of  the  truly  auspicious  events  of  our  era  la 

Pans,  where  Dr.  Minkowsky,  an  eminent  New  York  Times  endorsing  an  Interna-  ***•  ever-incren«ing  support  of  research  on 

specialist  In  children's  diseases,  took  me  tional  Medical  Year  ^^*  frontiers  of  medical  science  by  the  n.s. 

through  all  the  laboratories  and  all  the  There  bsln«  no  obiection   the  article  Oownment.   indeed,  it  is  uttie  short  of  mi- 

experimental  wards  to  show  me  what  an^SlTtoriaSfw^^e  orS  to  ?e  pr^^^^^  ;rmlrthr^:?'Sv^«  ^t.rZ\Sn  t!^. 

S^t^e'^r-nJ^nS^n^n;?'''  '''^'  ^  *^^  ^^°"°'  ^^  ^°"°^^--  e^^Ttrve'^^braS  orOo'vern^en?  S'head'S 

^».Sl                      children   bom   prema-  (Prom  the  Progressive,  October  Iflsai  ^^  »  President  whose  budget  actuaUy  had 

fcureiy.  t™—  discouraged  such  a  program. 

These  were  a  few  of  my  experiences,  «»:"•  thk  iNnaNAnoifAL  medical  Yea«  Perhaps  this  overwhelming  challenge  helpe 

and    I    had    some    others    at    Oslo    and  (By  Richard  L.  Niubdicib)  to  explain  my  answer  when  pe<^le  ask  for 

Stockholm  and  the  great  Karolinska  In-  "The    groundwork    of    all    happiness  U     ™^  opinion  of  the  outstanding  legislative 

Stitute     In     Finland,     and    the     World  liealth."— Leigh  Hunt.  I82l.  £!«*•  with   which   l  have  been   associated. 

Health  Center  In  Geneva.  i  ^^^ve  a  proposal  which  I  believe  might     Si/«urh"^  .?,*t,^^°r  "'*'If  *v  •*^***'Y^*5 

specialists  in  the  field  of  cancer  research  vlronment.     This  ranged  from  outer  space  T^*  ^""*  increase   In   appropriations  for 

and  cancer  treatment.     Dr.  Blochelm  Is  to  caves  and  crevasses,  from  Antarctica  to  "~»^   '^^'^   generaUy   and  cancer  re- 

one  of  the  leading  specialists  In  Russia,  '^«  steaming   jungles    of  the   Amazon   and  ■*^    m  p^icular. 

and  has  been  the  same  In  the  United  Congo.    New   mountains  of  ore  were  dis-  7°*  **'°"*  "  ^^«  Oovemment  in  this 

States    under  thPAmPHrnn  rrn«.r  T«^  covered,  to  say  nothing  of  40  percent  more  "^egory  center   at  the   National   Instltutee 

S?uS'                         American  Cancer  In-  j^.^   ,j,^„   anybody   thought   existed   in   SJ  °'  «»'^'t^-  ^^  »»>•  P"*^'^  Maryland  country- 

Butute.  pQjj^j.  „giQ^  side  near  Bethesda.     Research  U  carried  on 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  his  Now.   what  of  an   International    Medical  **""*  ^^  "°™"  °'  ****  Nation's  most  eminent 

support  of  this  great  endeavor  currently  Tear,  to  be  held  beginning  early  in  1961  un-  "****•<'■'  scientists.     I  rejoice  that  some  of  us 

being   sponsored   by   the   Soiator   from  der  the  auspices  of  the  newly  inaugurated  '*^'^*'y  ^"«  «*"•  *<>  secure  congressional 

Alabama    [Mr.    Hill]    and    others— the  President  of  the  United  states?     This  would  »PProval  of  adequate  salaries  for  these  gifted 

Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  cosponsor—  "*""*  "»»•  ^  prepare  for  the  undertaking.  fTf"  ,  ?"  ♦,♦7?™*""    .i°    »^'»l"on.    the    Na- 

wm  be  of  inestimable  value.  becaiSe  the  Such    a    project    could    mobilize    all    the  'A''Xl^ci^S'^nnli"'^^i^'tS^'?''.*^ 

Senator  speaks  not  only  with  the  mind  of  aTLn^ut'^nsi^.Ta'/ainKrhl'l";;,"  '°'  Si«-  S"d''oth  ?' pia^rt'ii^^^^^ 

a  great  legislator  but  with  a  heart  which  JLnit  "L   stlrJ^Jerlef  S  l,«^^^^^^^  *«  S^"'"  "*>«'•  promWng  avenues  of  medl! 

is  filled  With  experience  In  this  field  of  e^S^'kno^^i^  ca"Sr.°'agTrn  f  malartl'  -^  -Proration  have  been'opencd. 

medicine  and  knowledge  of  what  medl-  against  the  blinding  glaucoma  which  plaKues  *  '^^°.^.  Federal  funds  for  the  various 

cal  research  can  provide  for  us.  the  Orient,  and  against  all  the  other  sinister  !t?",**';  <**^**^°"«  «]  ^^^  NIH  have  been  pro- 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  maladies  that  kill  and  torment  members  of  Vin^^iZJ^^tZLjL*^^^  *  ^^'^  ^**" 

the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ore-  «»»  »»"'"«°  "«*•  *  "^  *''*  ^'°"^=      ,o„ 

gon.  and  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  „  An    international    Medical    Research    and  atimWli     mrmi^ 

Senator's  very  generous  comments  relat-  S.!f  ,^         ,*"  proposed  by  Adiai  e.  Steven-  ^                                        """^    '''";°" 

in?  to  mv  activitiM                "^cnwiciaw  g^n  In  an  eloquent  commencement  address     *J*nt«i  neaith |14.  i         $52.4 

L,S^^«AiU      ,...  to  the  students  of  Michigan  State  University      "*"* "• «  «« 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  thank  the  Sen-  last   June.     The   vast  pItenUal   slgnlflclmce      S*"*^''' "''  7»- » 

ator   from   Minnesota,    who   should   not  of  this  idea  was  brought  home  to  me  recently     "«ntal  Health i.»  7.4 

belittle   or  deprecate   his  own  role,  be-  ''^^en  I  read  the  letter  of  a  young  American      ^'^^tls e.  a  31.2 

cause  it  is  a  very  important  role.     I  have  ^^^°^'  Thomas  a.  Dooley.  treating  natives     ^"^''sy'  *"—------ ?•  i         ^4. 0 

often  thought,  particularly  since  my  own  '"  *^®  •''*"^P"  °'  Vietnam.    He  wrote  that  Neurology  and  blindness....      7. 6         28.4 

serious   Illness,   how  much   disease   and  ^JLl-tf *  rfl.^il"***''  S**'il*^.^J"®  °"  **"*"•  Shamefully   enough,  the  budgets  of   the 

health  Oroblems  are  thP  IPVPl^rQ  n/hinH  ^°"**®"    people    could    be    "Chrlstllke    In  Eisenhower  administration  literally,  on  occa- 

umte  all  maiSnd      We  miJ  rff^^^^^  f^"^"  *'"^,  simplicity."    The  idea  occurred  slon.  have  recommended  reductions  in  ap- 

SoSL  Sonomlc  tvTftm^  ^  f?,°"  iot?'',aT''7?.\°.^  "°^^'***  ^^^*-  ^^*"«  proprlatlons  for  the  National  Cancer  InsS- 
i«fi?f  ^  •  f?*'"^™/^,  systems,  pohtlcs.  both  1956  and  1957.  not  more  than  1  per-  tut?.  But  Senators  who  had  seen  such 
muitary  problems,  international  borders  c«i>t  of  our  forelgn-ald  funds  were  used  for  Illustrious  colleagues  as  Vandenberg  Taft 
or  international  frontiers,  but  all  man-  *^e»lth  measures.  Yet  what  could  have  a  McMahon,  and  Ncely  die  llngerlngly  of  can- 
kind— living  in  the  United  States,  in  the  ™°™  '»^orable  and  enduring  Impact  on  otu-  ccr.  would  not  ho'd  sUll  for  this  kind  of 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  British  Empire  in  I  I^  overseas  than  clinics  to  reduce  the  economy.  They  rallied  behind  the  NaUon-s 
Prance,  in  Italy,  or  in  Turkev— is  heir  Z,,,.  of  infant  mortality,  to  cope  with  premier  political  figure  in  the  field  of  public 
to  the  same  ills.                    ^^Key— is  heu-  malaria,  to  eliminate  the  bacterla-nurtured  health.  Senator  Lisxa  Hili.  of  Alabama,  to 

I    Rm    Rii~^fh-    h^o,.*-       #             ,.i    J  diseases  which  snuff  out  so  many  young  lives  make    avaUable    for    research    Into    cancer. 

1    am    sure    the    hearts    of    mankind  m  Asia  and  Africa  before  even  the  age  of  heart  disease,  and  blindness  at  least  a  frac- 

everywhere   have    been   stirred   by   the  85  is  reached?  tion  of  what  we  invest  in  armaments  and 

heroic  fight  for  life  of  our  Secretary  of         "or    would    an    IMY — meaning    interna-  other  weapons  of  destrucUon. 

State.  John   Poster  Dulles.     I  feel  cer-  **°"^   Medical   Year— be   without  immense  This  reveals  why  Senator  Hill  is  my  first 

tain,    whether  people   agree   or  disagree  P°**^tlal  benefits  to  America  itself.    Despite  choice   to   be    American   chairman   of    IMY. 

With   his   policies  In   the  international  ^-c'iHlIil'i'^*^"*^?'*.^ ^  i*/  """*.?*•  *^*  ™*^'  ^^"^  p*°p^«  outside  the  inner  citadel  of  med- 

field    they  orav   and   hnn«   for   ^li^r  ^       "^^^  °'  *h«  United  SUtes  have  a  shorter  leal  science  are  such  symboU  of  concern  for 

coverv  and  th^l  ^^^«u^  k    .k        ?'  il'"  expectancy  than  the  males  of  no  fewer  health   as   this   southern   Uberal.   who   tZ 

.«^^'            they  are  stirred  by  the  valor  than  seven  other  countrle»-Holland,  Great  served    In    Congress   since    1923    knd    whose 

and  bravery  with  which  he  is  facing  his  Britain.  New  Zealand.  Israel.  Norway.  Swe-  grandfather^^  "atSer    before    Mm    ^e^ 

*"™^^  ***"'.  *"«*  Denmark.     And,  although  Soviet  eminent  physicians.    The  author  of  the  Hill- 

I  Should  like  to  say  further  that  It  is  "^"1!*^^  «<*"c*"on  ^  Quite  a  bit  less  thor-  Burton  Hospital  Act  and  other  medical  Icg- 

my   hope    that  when  we  pass  the  ioint  ^"K'^  than  ours,  Russia  today  is  producing  Islatlon  comes  by  his  Interest  as  a  matter  of 

resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ho^  .^!?  %\  f^^  <»octors  annually  as  we  rightful  legacy.     His  father.  Dr.  Luther  U 

IMr.  HiLLl    of  which  Uie^a^V™  1       f*^*  ?»:"*   "   compared   with    e.OOO.  HUl.  was  the  first  American  surgeon  to  per- 

xa^i.1.  01  wmcn  the  Senator  from  Russia  has  164  doctors  for  each  100.000  peo-  form  a  successful  suture  of  the  human  heWt. 
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He  had  studied  In  London  under  the  greet 
British  eelaatlst.  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  and  thU 
u  how  Dr.  H1111  ion  received  hit  name. 

Lima  Bill  works  aueoeesfuUy  with  other 
people,  tor  a  humorous  and  kindly  disposi- 
tion aflrms  the  itneerlty  of  his  eoUoltude 
for  human  lufferlnc-  Re  has  rallied  biparti- 
san support  for  his  ptoneering  efforts  in 
health  legislation  from  such  reeponslble  Re- 
publioans  as  Senator  ICaaoaaaT  Ckasb  SMmt, 
of  Maine.  Another  effective  lieutenant  Is 
Mrs.  Mary  Lasker.  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
founder  of  the  National  Health  Education 
Committee,  whoee  presence  in  Washington  is 
almost  Invariable  when  Senator  Hnx  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  flghtlnj  for  ade- 
quate funds  to  support  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

These  citizens — and  many  others — could 
give  vitality  to  America's  participation  In 
an  International  Medical  Year.  And  IMY, 
originating  In  the  United  States,  might  help 
to  InstUl  In  Americans  a  renewed  appreci- 
ation for  the  wonders  of  medical  research. 
I  remember  a  day  In  the  Senate,  some  months 
ago,  when  some  of  the  lack  of  this  appreci- 
ation was  vividly  impressed  upon  me. 

I  had  recently  passed  the  great  Senate 
caucus  room  where  a  hearing  was  under  way 
of  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee.  The  htige 
marble  haU  was  crowded.  At  least  two 
dozen  reporters  thronged  the  press  tables. 
The  klleg  lights  of  television  flooded  the 
place.  Radio  microphones  were  placed  at 
strategic  Into^als  to  catch  every  word. 
Some  wretched  racketeer  from  a  strlfe-rldden 
labor  union  was  on  the  witness  stand,  testi- 
fying reluctantly  to  his  thefts  from  the 
union  membership. 

My  wife  and  I  had  as  our  guests  two 
nurses  from  the  fine  teaching  hospital  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  MedlcxU  School.  We 
thotight  they  would  be  Interested  In  attend- 
ing a  hearing  before  Senator  Listks  Hill's 
suboommlttee  on  National  Cancer  Institute 
appropriations.  In  the  basement  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building.  The  witnesses  were  two  of 
America's  foremost  doctors,  Sidney  Farber.  of 
the  Children's  Cancer  Research  Foundation, 
and  Isador  Ravdin,  of  the  American  College 
of  Siu^eons  and  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
QuleUy,  they  talked  of  a  possible  break- 
through employing  chemotherapy  as  a 
method  of  treating  cancer,  and  of  the  fact 
that  viruses  might  be  the  etiological  agent 
for  cancer  In  human  beings.  They  de- 
scribed the  direction  which  cancer  research 
ought  to  foUow  during  the  years  directly 
ahead. 

In  that  room,  besides  four  or  five  of  us 
from  the  Senate,  were  our  two  Oregon  nurse 
guests  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker  and  a  few  of  her 
personal  friends.  There  was  not  one  news- 
paper reporter,  not  one  TV  camera,  no  micro- 
phones, no  flash  buUetlns,  no  conununica- 
tlon  to  the  public  from  the  green  felt  table 
where  Drs.  Ravdin  and  Farber  were  somberly 
testifying. 

I  thought  of  the  past  panoply  of  commu- 
nication which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
a  labor  racketeer's  testimony  upstairs.  And 
I  thought,  too.  of  the  260,000  Americans  who 
had  died  agonizingly  of  cancer  In  1967,  and 
of  the  hundreds  of  helpless  child  patients 
under  Dr.  Farber's  care  for  leukemia,  the 
deadly  cancer  of  the  blood.  It  seemed  to  me. 
In  this  moment,  that  an  International  Medi- 
cal Year,  centering  In  our  own  country  where 
skills  exist  BO  abundantly  In  the  realm  of 
medicine,  might  help  to  achieve  many  ptir- 
posee.  One  of  these  could  be  a  greater  talent 
for  separating  the  things  of  lasting  value 
fnnn  those  of  only  transitory  importance. 

[From  the  Eugene  (Dreg.)   Reglster-Ouard, 
Dec.  21,  1058] 

Now    AK    iNmNATIONAL    MXDICAL    YBAS? 

The  International  Geophysical  Year,  which 
lasted  18  months,  ends  December  31.    Now 


the  proposal  is  made  by  Senator  Rxcxaib  L. 
NcvBBMsa  that  another  year  be  proclaimed. 
He  calls  for  an  mtwnatlonal  lledloal  Tear  to 
begin  In  1961.  The  Idea  of  stimulating  med- 
ical reaearoh  is  appealing.  But  it  pays,  also, 
to  exanxlne  the  nature  of  such  years.  What 
may  they  aooompliah  that  nxight  not  be  ac- 
complished otherwise— or  that  might  take 
mueh  longer? 

The  Oeophysloal  Tear  was  a  profltable  one. 
Among  the  worthwhile  eolentlflc  aohleve- 
ments  were  the  lofting  of  the  first  and  suc- 
ceeding sputniks  (and  those  were  remark- 
able scientific  feats  regardlees  of  their  po- 
litical ramifications),  extezulve  navigation 
under  the  polar  ice.  discovery  of  a  new  moun- 
tain range  on  the  Pacific  fioor,  new  ideas 
about  the  real  character  of  the  Antarctic 
continent,  and  many  discoveries  about 
weather.  Some  of  these  discoveries  undoubt- 
edly would  have  been  made  even  If  thtrt  had 
been  no  lOY. 

Where  the  IGY  did  help  was  In  focxislng 
public  attention  on  fields  that  often  fail  to 
make  headlines.  It  Is  likely  that  some  money 
was  pried  loose  for  geophysical  research. 
Some  of  this  money  might  not  have  been 
forthcoming  had  not  the  year  been  pro- 
claimed. In  this  respect  the  lOY  was  a  pro- 
motional scheme,  not  greatly  different  from 
cheese  week,  book  week,  fire  prevention  week. 
education  week,  newspaper  week,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  weeks  that  are  more  or  less  cele- 
brated annually. 

The  IGY  has  been  a  success  because  it  had 
the  widespread  support  of  the  world's  scien- 
tists, the  only  men  who  could  make  it  work. 
Before  an  International  Medical  Year,  or  IMY. 
could  be  organized,  we  should  have  to  be 
assured  of  the  support  of  the  medical  re- 
search people  and  of  many  of  the  practicing 
physicians.  And  theyYe  skittish  about  pro- 
motions. It's  one  thing  for  a  scientist  to  take 
active  part  In  a  program  conceived  by  scien- 
tists. It  Is  quite  another  to  expect  that  a 
scientist  wlU  take  part  In  a  program  that 
had  Its  genesis  In  the  mind  of  a  political 
figure,  even  one  so  genuinely  sympathetic 
to  medical  research  as  Senator  NitTBEacm. 
But  it  might  be  worth  trying  anyhow.  As 
the  Senator  says,  we  in  America  should  be 
enthusiastic  about  It.  He  points  out  that 
American  men  have  a  shorter  life  expectancy 
than  men  living  in  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  Israel,  Norway,  Sweden,  or 
Denmark.  This  Is  so.  deeplte  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  that  we  brag  about.  And  a 
mobilization  of  medical  skills  in  an  all-out 
assault  on  such  diseases  as  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  mental  Illness  would  be  made 
more  feasible  If  the  promotional  force  of  an 
IMY  were  present  to  pry  out  the  money  such 
projects  need.  Supplies  must  be  bought. 
Scientists  must  be  freed  of  bread-and-butter 
Jobs  so  that  they  can  spend  their  time  in 
research  of  a  tjrpe  that  gives  no  assurance 
of  money  profit.  New  scientists  must  be 
trained.  Hospitals  and  schools  must  be 
established  and  supported. 

This  newspaper,  without  using  such  a  term 
for  It.  has  long  believed  that  the  IMY  ap- 
proach is  the  right  one.  It  has  seemed  wiser 
to  work  on  the  general  problem  of  hiiman 
health  and  fitness,  concentrating  as  experts 
felt  wise,  than  to  spin  our  wheels  by  miilti- 
ple  appeals  for  specific  illnesses,  some  of 
which  are  relatively  minor  In  the  whole 
medical  picture.  The  Senator's  Idea,  whUe 
it  may  have  some  bugs,  appears  to  be  worth 
serious  consideration. 

(ntm  the  Arizona  DaUy  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz.. 
Nov.  17, 1968) 

Am  IimnuTATionAL  Medical  Ysab 
Senator  Rurabo  L.  Nzttbesgo^  a  narrow 
escapee  from  death  by  cancer,  came  up  with 
an  Idea  dxuing  his  convalescence  which  he 
believes  might  stir  all  mankind.  It  Is  for 
an  International  Medical  Year  to  start  early 
in  1961.  In  the  same  pattern  as  the  vastly 


suooeaaful   International   Oeophysloal   Tear 
now  in  Its  oloalng  weeks. 

In  his  proposal.  Wiuaawas  points  out  that 
"deeplte  our  vaunted  standard  of  livHtg,  the 
male  reeldenu  of  the  United  States  have  a 
shorter  lite  eapectanoy  than  the  males  at  no 
fewer  than  seven  other  oountriea— Bolland, 
Great  Britain,  New  Bealand.  Xiratl.  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark." 

Re  points  out  that  setting  the  IMT  for 
1961  would  provide  time  to  prepare  for  the 
undertaking.     He  adds: 

"Such  a  project  could  mobUlse  all  the 
world's  skUls.  knowledge,  and  faculties  for 
an  all-out  onslaught  against  heart  disease, 
against  the  grim  series  of  malignant  diseases 
known  as  cancer,  against  malaria,  against 
the  blinding  glaucoma  which  plagues  the 
(Orient,  and  against  aU  other  sinister  mala- 
dies that  km  and  torment  members  of  the 
biunan  race." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  great  medicines  of  today  have  been 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  cen- 
tvu-ies,  and  that  an  IMY  a  generation  ago 
might  have  effected  the  simple  exchange  of 
Information  which  would  have  saved,  for 
example,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hyper- 
tensives from  eye  hemorrhages,  breakages  of 
blood  vessels  elsewhere  including  In  tbe 
kidneys  and  the  brain,  stiflering  and  death. 
Mahatma  Oandhl  was  chewing  snake  root 
daUy  for  many  years  before  doctors  in  the 
United  States  even  knew  it  existed. 

Research  designed  to  whip  some  of  the 
great  killers  has  proceeded  to  tbe  place  where 
perhaps  an  International  Medical  Year  might 
bring  the  climactic  victory. 

[From  the   New  York  Times,  Dec.  8.  1958] 
Foa   A  World  Health  Ykas 

What  may  In  the  long  run  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  actions  of  tbe  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  taken 
last  Friday.  By  a  unanimous  vote  the  As- 
sembly invited  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  plans  for  the  observation 
of  an  International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search Year,  preferably  In  1961. 

The  basis  for  this  renewed  effort  would  be 
primarily  national.  Just  as  the  World  Health 
Organization  works  through  regional  and 
national  groups  with  no  attempt  to  sup- 
plant them.  But  the  great  aim  Is  a  better 
coordination  of  effort  In  some  fields  where 
International  operation  is  imperative. 

First  of  these,  obviously.  Is  the  spread  of 
existing  knowledge  in  the  field  of  fighting 
epidemic  and  endemic  disease.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  World  Health  Organization 
In  its  first  10  years  in  the  campaign  against 
such  scourges  as  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and 
yaws  have  been  spectacular.  An  interna- 
tionally supported  health  year  should  make 
it  poBsible  greatly  to  Increase  and  accelerate 
these  campaigns. 

Of  equal  importance  Is  a  projected  pro- 
gram for  the  coordination  of  research  In 
these  fields  In  both  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. This  is  the  point  at  which  interna- 
tional cooperation  Is  essential  and  at  which 
immediate  results  can  be  obtained.  Legis- 
lation to  place  the  United  States  in  the  fore- 
front of  such  a  program  will  come  up  In  our 
next  Congress  and  it  would  be  a  logical  part 
of  this  worldwide  effort. 

By  far  the  largest  possibility  In  this  plan- 
ning, however.  Is  the  opportunity  to  focus 
worldwide  attention  on  the  problems  and 
how  they  can  be  solved.  We  stUl  need  to 
bring  closer  together  the  obscure  village  and 
the  great  laboratory.  We  still  need  to  take 
to  every  part  of  the  world  the  electrifying 
knowledge  that  If  only  we  have  the  vrlll  and 
the  imagination,  these  great  battles  can  be 
won. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


* 
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MESSAGES    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tioHJS  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


I  < 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  10,  an- 
nouncing a  new  international  wheat 
agreement  as  approved  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  of  Exporters  and 
Importers,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,   the   article   may   be   prmted 
as  requested. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  announced 
agreement  is  the  culmination  of  some 
six  weeks  of  hard  and  serious  work  by 
fifty  nations  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  It  is  expected 
that  many  more  nations  than  were  in- 
cluded in  past  agreements  are  expected 
to  agree  to  this  new  pact.  Among  the 
expected  new  signatories  are  Great 
Britain,  as  an  importer,  and  Italy  and 
Mexico,  Joining  the  six  major  export- 
ers— Canada,  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, Argentina,  Sweden,  and  France. 

This  international  agreement  on  wheat 
Is  but  one  more  example  of  the  fine  and 
constructive  work  which  is  being  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Although  the  headlines  most 
often  reflect  crises  and  tragedy,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  keep  a  proper  i>erspective  and 
to  realize  that  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween nations  is  bemg  made. 

In  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  lies 
the  great  hope  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  and  a  world  in  which  mankind 
may  live  in  freedom  and  dignity  and 
enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1959] 

NlW  iNTntNATIONAL  WHEAT  PACT  DKAJTXD  BT 

U.N.  Boot  in  Qenkva 

Geneva,  March  9. — A  new  International 
wheat  agreement  waa  approved  here  today 
by  the  United  Nations  Conference  of  Ex- 
porters and  Importers.  The  Conference  of 
60  nations  has  been  meeting  in  secret  here 
for  e  weeks.  The  Conference  will  hold  its 
last  f ormiU  meeting  tomorrow  morning.  Con- 
ference sources  said  that  many  more  coun- 
trlea  than  previovisly  would  adhere  to  the 
new  agre<!ment.  This  would  replace  the  ex- 
isting agreement  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  aRreement  establishes  quotas  and 
prices  among  its  signatories. 

Among  the  new  signatories  would  be  Brit- 
ain, as  an  Importer,  and  Italy  and  Mexico, 
joining   the   six   major    exporters— Canada, 


the  United  States,  Australia.  Argentina. 
Sweden,  and  Prance. 

The  special  working  group  that  has  been 
discussing  the  problem  of  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  submitted  Its  report  today 
to  the  main  Conference.  The  approval  of 
this  report  was  the  (inference's  last  main 
task. 

Conference  sources  said  that  the  minimum 
price  of  tl.SO  Canadian  (Sl.M)  a  bushel  re- 
mained unchanged  but  there  had  been  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  maximum  price  of 
•2  Canadian  ($2.06)  a  bushel. 

The  main  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  agreements  Is  that  the  new  arrangement 
is  based  on  consented  percentages,  while 
the  old  one  was  based  on  guaranteed  quan- 
tities. 

An  annex  to  the  agreement  lays  down  the 
percentages  of  normal  wheat  transactions 
that  Importers  will  cover  from  exporters. 

BamsH  Appboval  Seen 
London,  March  9. — A  spokesman  for  the 
Government  said  today  there  was  every 
chance  the  Geneva  Wheat  Conference  would 
end  In  a  new  International  wheat  agreement 
to  which  Britain  could  adhere. 

Joseph  Oodber,  parliamentary  secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  told  this  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  reply  to  a  question. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
PRESIDENT  JOSE  MARIA  LEMUS 
OF  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  in  the  United  States  are  hon- 
ored by  having  as  a  guest  the  distin- 
guished President  of  El  Salvador.  Jose 
Maria  Lemus. 

President  Lemus  has  been  engaged  in 
a  most  commendable  program  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of 
his  fine  democratic  country.  Under  his 
leadership,  programs  have  been  xmder- 
taken  to  Improve  in  particular  rural 
housing,  sanitation  and  education. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  country  which  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  cultivated  in  the 
whole  of  Latin  America.  To  President 
Lemus  we  extend  a  glad  welcome  and 
assurances  to  him  and  his  people  of  our 
friendship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  9,  1959.  entitled 
"Visitor  from  El  Salvador"  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Visitor  Prom  Ei,  Salvador 
The  visit  of  President  Jos*  Maria  Lemus  of 
El  Salvador  to  the  United  States  has  some 
especially  pleasant  aspects.  It  gives  vis  a 
chance  to  show  that  the  head  of  the  smallest 
nation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  just 
as  welcome  as  if  he  were  president  of  one 
of  the  largest. 

El  Salvador  Is  a  democracy,  politically 
quiet  and  financially  sound,  although  hard 
hit  by  the  fall  in  coffee  prices.  President 
Lemus  said  In  San  Salvador  that  he  was 
coming  here  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ce- 
menting the  friendly  relations  between  oiu' 
two  countries  and  not  for  a  loan  or  a  hand- 
out. 

This  Is  certainly  true,  but  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  should  fall  to  en- 
courage the  ambitious  Cam]}eslno  program 
which  President  Lemus  is  trying  to  put  Into 
effect.  The  one  socially  bad  feature  of  Sal- 
vadoran  life  is  the  enormous  disparity  be- 
tween the  few  wealthy  families  and  the  great 


mass  of  the  people,  who  are  very  poor.  The 
ruling  class,  to  give  it  credit,  has  a  social 
conscience.  EI  Salvador  is  more  than  00 
percent  mestizo,  of  mixed  Spanish  and  In- 
dian blood.  The  Government  program  alma 
prlmarUy  at  rural  housing,  sanitation  and 
education. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  a  Central  American 
statesman  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
this,  too,  is  a  special  reason  to  welcome  Presi- 
dent Lemus  today. 


FORTHCOMING       WORLD       YOUTH 
FESTIVAL  IN  VIENNA.  AUSTRIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  24.  1957.  I  commented  in  the 
Senate  about  the  Moscow  World  Youth 
Festival  and  the  role  that  American 
youth  played  in  It.  This  summer,  a 
world  youth  festival  will  be  held  again, 
this  time  in  Vienna.  Austria.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  significance  of  this 
gathering  and  the  challenge  which  it 
presents. 

This  carnival -like  meeting  will  be  the 
seventh  in  a  series  of  mass  propaganda 
events  sponsored  since  World  War  II  by 
two  of  the  most  active  and  formidable 
Communist  international  front  groups — 
the  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  and  the  International  Union  of 
Students.  The  festivals  are  highly  or- 
ganized and  controlled  events  which  aim 
to  provide  a  glorified  picture  of  Soviet 
society  and  of  Russian  foreign  policy, 
and  conversely  a  distorted  view  of  what 
Western  society  stands  for.  These 
gatherings  also  serve  as  an  efifective 
means  of  bolstering  the  prestige  of  the 
two  sponsormg  Communist-front  groups, 
and  thus  strengthen  their  full-time  pro- 
gram, pursued  relentlessly  in  all  areas 
of  the  globe,  to  win  the  allegiance  of 
young  people  to  the  Soviet  cause. 

The  representative  and  democrati- 
cally elected  student  and  youth  groups 
throughout  the  free  world,  having 
learned  through  bitter  experience  of  the 
natiu-e  of  these  festivals  and  their  organ- 
izers, have  determined  to  have  no  ofDclal 
cotmection  whatsoever  with  the  Vienna 
gathering.  They  fully  realize  the  degree 
to  which  any  type  of  official  or  repre- 
sentative recognition  will  be  skillfully 
exploited  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  the 
festival  in  the  eyes  of  young  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  significant 
that  all  representative  student  and  youth 
groups  in  Austria  have  vigorously  pro- 
tested and  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
their  government  in  permitting  the  fes- 
tival to  be  held  for  the  first  tipie  in  a 
non-Communist  nation.  Similar  groups 
In  this  country,  such  as  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association  and  the  Young 
Adult  Council,  are  avoiding  all  offlcial 
connection  with  the  festival. 

But  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
some  20,000  yoimg  people  from  all  over 
the  globe  will  be  at  the  Vienna  meeting. 
Many  of  these  participants  will  be  open- 
minded  Individuals  who  will  be  eager  for, 
and  can  profit  from,  rational  discussion 
and  a  genuine  exchange  of  ideas.  A 
large  number,  particularly  those  from 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America,  harbor  a 
distorted  view  of  America  and  of  the 
American  people  because  of  their  lim- 
ited and  often  inaccurate  knowledge  of 
us,  and  I  may  add.  because  of  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  Communist  propaganda. 
Unless  positive  action  is  undertaken  by 
informed  young  Americans,  not  only  win 
an  opportunity  be  lost  for  rectifying  such 
misleading  attitudes,  but  the  oiviron- 
ment  of  the  festival  and  the  nature  of 
Its  activitifls  will  Insure  that  such  mis- 
conceptions become  conflnned  and 
more  deeply  etched. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  that  in  a 
speech  about  the  Moscow  Festival  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  commented  on  certain 
young  Americans  who  had  entered  into 
extended  public  debate  on.  disarmament 
and  the  Hungarian  sitiiation  with  Rus- 
sians in  Red  Sqxiare.  Although  they 
realized  that  the  festival  was  an  instru- 
ment of  Communist  propatranda.  these 
young  people  also  saw  the  unusual  and 
dramatic  opportunity  offered  for  pre- 
senting an  honest  picture  of  our  society 
and  point  of  view,  and  for  rebutting 
Soviet  propaganda. 

The  effectiveness  of  their  courageous 
actions  showed  that  we  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  participation  in  such  fes- 
tivals of  informed,  intelligent,  and  artic- 
ulate young  Americans  who,  in  their  In- 
dividual capacity,  are  able  to  speak  out 
in  a  candid,  rational  and  persuasive 
manner.  Unfortimately.  this  group  of 
dedicated  and  patriotic  Americans  con- 
stituted otUy  a  handful  of  people  at  the 
Moscow  Festival. 

I  differentiate  between  individual  par- 
ticipation and  any  type  of  official  par- 
ticipation by  representative  established 
student  or  yoiing  people's  groups.  As  I 
have  indicated  in  my  remarks,  the  es- 
tablished young  people's  groups  of  our 
country  are  not  associating  themselves 
with  this  festival.  They  are  keeping 
their  record  dean;  but  they  are  also 
aware  of  the  challenge  whlc:h  the  Com- 
munist-sponsored festival  poses  to  free 
men  and  women  everywhere. 

The  Vienna  Festival  now  provides  us 
with  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
which  must  not  be  permitted  to  slip 
by — that  of  mingling  freely  and  of  ex- 
changing ideas  frankly  with  young  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  globe.  The  Moscow 
Festival  provided  Americans  with  the 
chance  to  make  an  impact  on  the  in- 
digenous population:  the  Vienna  Festi- 
val, because  of  the  freer  atmosphere  of 
the  non-Commimist  host  country,  offers 
the  opportimity  of  making  significant 
contact  with  Individuals  frcmi  the  vast 
uncommitted  areas.  I  should  add,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  this  opportunity  can 
be  lost,  or  even  worse,  turned  to  disaster 
unless  careful  thought  and  preparation  is 
given  to  the  manner  in  which  young 
Americans  should  parttoipate  in  the 
festival. 

First  of  all,  such  participation  should 
be  by  individuals  in  their  personal  ca- 
pacity, making  face-to-face  contact. 
Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
participation  in  a  representative  cai>acity 
by  persons  active  in  non-Communist  or- 
ganizations, in  academic  institutions,  or, 
indeed,  in  respected  groups  of  any  kind, 
is  used  for  propaganda  purposes  by  the 
festival  sponsors  and  the  worldwide 
Communist  apparatus.  To  promote  un- 
derstanding, one  need  not  appear  in 
Vienna  as  a  representative;  nor  is  it 
essential  to  participate  in  all  the  official 
events  of  the  festival    Real  understand- 


ing win  flow  from  InfOTmal.  unplanned, 
personal  conversations  and  contacts 
among  those  at  the  festival,  and  such 
contacts  in  large  measure  will  take  place 
in  coffeehouses  and  cafes,  and  wherever 
else  young  people  gather  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  to  discuss  the  problems  which 
trouble  them.  Americans  in  Vienna  will 
encounter  no  difficulty  in  breaking  the 
ice.  Toung  people  from  other  nations 
feel  too  deep  a  curiosity  and  concern 
about  this  Nation  for  any  American  to 
escape  without  many  opportunities  to 
exchange  ideas  and  make  friends. 

Secondly.  Americans  at  Vienna  must  be 
well  informed  about  the  character  of  the 
festival  and  its  organizers.  That  is  why 
I  am  making  this  address  today,  namely, 
that  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  Record  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  young  people  in  col- 
leges and  universities  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  Vienna  Festival  will  at 
least  have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  all 
about  and  how  they  might  guard  them- 
selves from  any  unfortunate  participa- 
tion under  auspices  which  could  be  any- 
thing but  helpful  to  them.  They  must 
be  aware  of  the  manner  m  which  the  fes- 
tival will  operate,  and  of  the  ways  in 
which  attempts  will  be  made  to  exploit 
their  presence  and  statements.  They 
must  fully  understand  that  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  heavily  financed 
and  the  ranking  propaganda  show  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal,  and  that  pitfalls  abound. 

I  am  entering  into  the  Record  the 
comments  of  one  of  the  participants  at 
Moscow  which,  I  think,  tells  a  great  deal 
about  the  nature  of  these  events.  Un- 
fortunately, most  Americans  who  have 
attended  previous  festivals  have  been  un- 
informed, or  even  misinformed,  about 
what  they  were  becoming  involved  in. 

In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  put  up 
a  warning  sign  and  am  trjring  to  advise 
these  fine  young  men  and  women  as  to 
some  of  the  problems  and  pitfalls  they 
might  encounter.  Because  I  believe  that 
young  Americans  should  be  courageous 
and  not  be  fearful,  and  because  I  believe 
they  should  join  the  issues  and  be  willing 
to  debate  these  points  with  young  men 
and  women  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  I  should  like  to  say  these  words  of 
encouragement  to  them  on  the  one  hand, 
and  some  words  of  prudent  warning  on 
the  other. 

Some  of  the  organizers  of  the  so-called 
American  delegations  have  presented  an 
incomplete  and  misleading  picture  of  the 
festivals,  and  have  thereby  often  served 
the  purposes  of  Communist  propaganda. 

Third,  and  most  important.  Americans 
who  decide  to  attend  the  festival  must 
be  well  informed  about  all  aspects  of 
American  society,  and  about  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policies.  Queries  concern- 
ing our  educational  system,  our  labor  and 
social  welfare  progiams,  or  otu*  system 
of  free  enterprise,  including  our  coopera- 
tives and  public  ownership,  and  indivi- 
dual initiative,  caimot  be  answered 
satisfactorily  by  vague  generalizations. 
Neither  can  the  widespread  and  genuine 
concern  about  racial  discrimination,  mili- 
tary pacts,  disarmament,  and  nuclear 
testing  be  met  constructively  without  a 
deep  understanding  of  both  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  and  facts  which  under- 
lie aui  policies.  Nothing  constitutes  a 
greater  obstacle  to  improving  interna- 


tional understanding  among  individuals 
than  the  lack  of  relevant  information — 
the  failure  to  have  at  one's  fingertips  a 
sound  and  penetrating  command  of  the 
facts.  International  understanding  is 
not  promoted  merely  by  recourse  to  well- 
intentioned  platitudes  and  sentimental- 
ism. 

Yoimg  Americans  who  are  thoroughly 
informed  on  the  matters  which  I  have 
mentioned — and  there  will  be  many 
others — can  make  a  positive  contribution. 
However,  unless  they  take  the  trouble 
and  time  to  acquire  such  information,  it 
would  be  better  If  they  did  not  attend  the 
gathering  in  Vienna.  An  exhibition  of 
good  faith,  love,  and  understanding  is 
not  enough.  I  am  confident  that  the 
young  Americans  who  will  attend  any  of 
the  meetings  will  want  to  be  prepared  to 
engage  in  discussion  with  anyone  who 
may  be  interested.  I  make  this  address 
today  after  consultation  with  a  number 
of  the  fine  young  Americans  who  have 
encouraged  me  to  speak  out  in  the  Senate 
so  that  their  fellow  students  throughout 
the  land  will  at  least  get  some  feeling 
of  what  is  to  be  offered  and  what  they 
will  be  confronted  with  at  Vienna.  For 
Americans,  this  festival  cannot  be  viewed 
as  Just  another  opportunity  Xp  have  a 
good  time. 

Assistance  is  available  for  those  young 
Americans  who  wish  to  respond  realis- 
tically and  with  determination  to  the 
challenge  at  Vienna.  Several  days  a^o. 
I  learned  that  a  nmnber  of  young  Amer- 
icans experienced  in  international 
youth  and  student  affairs,  including 
some  of  those  very  people  who  per- 
formed so  admirable  a  service  at  the 
Moscow  Festival,  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization to  be  known  as  the  In- 
dependent Service  for  Information  on 
the  Vienna  Youth  Festival.  Located  in 
Cambridge.  Mass..  at  1430  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  the  Independent  Service, 
with  the  cooperation  of  large  numbers  of 
national  organizations,  has  undertaken 
to  prepare  the  materials  which  are  re- 
quired to  provide  American  r>articipants 
in  the  Vienna  meeting  with  an  informed 
understanding  of  the  festivals  and  of 
American  policies  and  problems.  The 
service  plans  to  provide  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  an  interest  in  the  fes- 
tival, and  who  may  wish  to  attend  the 
meeting  in  their  individual  capacity, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  essential  back- 
ground material. 

I  believe  our  Government  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  this  voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  American  students  who  are  eager 
to  help  prepare  fellow  students  who  may 
wish  to  visit  the  festival  for  this  im- 
portant mission. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  organizers  of  the  Independ- 
ent Service  and  believe  them  to  be 
highly  motivated  and  competent.  It  is 
my  strong  recommendation  that  cJl 
young  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  festival,  or  who 
are  contemplating  attending  the  gather- 
ing while  traveling  in  Europe,  contact 
the  service  for  further  information  and 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Rkcoko  a  statement 
published  by  the  Independoit  Service 
describing  its  objectives  and  program. 
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and  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  Abrams  entitled  "Talking  With 
Russians"  which  appeared  In  the  New 
Republic  of  October  14.  1957,  and  which 
tells  a  good  deal  about  the  character 
and  activities  of  the  Moscow  Youth 
Festival. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

ttmotKorm  Sekvick  fo«  Infosication  on 
THi  VuNNA  Youth  Pxstxval 

WHY  AN  fNTORMATION  SSBVICXT 

The  service  haa  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  American  young  people 
with  objective  data  regarding  the  Commu- 
nist-sponsored Seventh  World  Youth  FesUval 
to  be  held  In  Vienna  next  summer  (July  2ft- 
August  4).  In  the  past,  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  festivals  has  been 
limited  largely  to  information  derived  from 
a  flood  of  misleading  literature  with  which 
the  Conununist  organizers  have  deluged 
American  college  campuses  and  youth  organ- 
isations. Consequently,  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans have  attended  past  festivals  without 
possessing  a  full  understanding  of  these 
events  and  of  the  consequences  flowing  from 
participation.  Purthermore.  they  have 
■ometlmea  lacked  the  Information  necessary 
both  to  lessen  the  exploitation  of  their  pres- 
ence and  their  actions  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, and  to  correct  the  misconceptions  and 
distortions  of  American  society  which  have 
characterized  such  gatherings: 

WHAT  ASX   THE    WORLD   TOUTH   rKSTIVAI.ST 

Next  summers  festival  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  mass  youth  events  organized  since 
World  War  11  by  two  leading  Communist 
international  youth  fronts:  The  World  Fed- 
eration of  Democratic  Youth  (WFDY)  and 
the  International  Union  of  Students  (lUS). 
Long  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  representa- 
tive national  student  and  youth  bodies 
throughout  the  world,  these  front  groups 
have  used  the  festival  as  a  principal  weapon 
In  their  continuing  propaganda  program. 
Their  activities  are  designed  to  further  the 
objectives  of  Soviet  policy  and  to  gain  ad- 
herents to  the  Soviet  cause  from  among 
young  people,  particularly  those  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

This  strategic  aim  U  furthered  by  a  variety 
of  techniques  employed  at  the  festivals. 
These  Include  utilizing  the  emotional 
environment  of  mass  gatherings  and 
promoting  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  am- 
biguous and  propagandlstlc  slogans,  such  as 
the  "solidarity  of  youth,"  "peace  and  friend- 
ship," "the  horrors  of  nuclear  war,"  etc. 
Likewise,  the  festival  organizers  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  skillfully  exploiting 
the  views  of  uninformed  participanU  and 
of  asserting  misleading  claims  as  to  the 
representative  nature  of  individuals  in  at- 
tendance. By  conducting  a  highly  developed 
and  centrally  controlled  program  of  activ- 
ities, the  organizers  aim  to  present  a  selective 
and  flattering  view  of  Soviet  cultural 
achievements  and  policies. 

The  festival's  objective  is  to  implant  an 
impression  of  the  strength  and  rectitude  of 
of  the  Soviet  cause  in  the  minds  of  the 
participants  and  those  millions  throughout 
the  world  to  whom  news  of  festival  activities 
is  communicated  before,  during,  and  after 
each  gathering.  Its  organizers  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Soviet  system  is  supe- 
rior morally,  politically,  economically,  and 
culturally:  and  that  world  tensions  are  the 
product  solely  of  the  machinations  of  West- 
ern powers.  In  addition  the  festivals  serve 
to  further  the  pretension  of  the  two  spon- 
soring Communist-front  groups  that  they  are 
Internationally  representative  and  non- 
partisan in  character.  This  In  turn  strength- 
ens the  prestige  of  their  local  afllliates: 


The  open  propaganda  aspect  of  the  feeU- 
▼als  has  been  toned  down  from  the  days 
of  the  Stalin  era  when  explicit  anti-Western 
sentiment  was  a  primary  feature.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  the  shift  in  tone  at  more  recent 
festivals  is  no  more  than  a  change  in  format. 

Judging  from  past  experience,  both  the 
International  Preparatory  Committee  (IPC), 
which  haa  the  immediate  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  organizing  the  festival,  and 
U.S.  Festival  Committee,  which  haa  been 
stimulated  in  this  country  by  the  IPC  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  an  American  dele- 
gation, will  shortly  begin  to  distribute  vast 
quantities  of  literature  to  American  cam-uses 
and  youth  organizations.  Material  already 
circulated  indicates  that  the  festival  will  be 
depicted  as  a  neutral  and  nonpoUtlcal  aSalr 
designed  to  further  international  fellow- 
ship and  understanding  by  bringing  together 
the  youth  of  all  countries  in  a  spirit  of  good 
will.  The  organizers  will  attempt  to  imply 
that  the  17,000  individuals  they  hope  to  at- 
tract to  Vienna  are  representative  leaders 
covering  all  areas  of  the  world  and  every 
shade  of  political  opinion   in  it. 

A  misleading  and  highly  incomplete 
picture  will  be  given  of  what  goes  on  at  a 
festival  and  of  the  motivations  of  its  pro- 
moters. It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  festival  promoters  will  not  shed  any  light 
on  such  interesting  questions  as  where  the 
•100  million  spent  on  the  1957  Moscow  festi- 
val really  came  from  or  the  true  nature  and 
background  of  the  lUS  and  WFDY. 

The  holding  of  the  forthcoming  festival  in 
Vienna  marks  the  first  time  that  it  will  take 
place  outside  the  Soviet  bloc.  Austrian 
Chancellor  Raab  has  compared  his  govern- 
ment's policy  in  permitting  the  festival  to  be 
held  in  Vienna  with  the  action  of  neutral 
Sweden  in  allowing  a  meeting  of  the  World 
Peace  Congress,  a  well-known  international 
Communist  front.  Raab  displayed  a  marked 
lack  of  enthusiasm  when  he  stated  that  "for- 
tunately, on  occasions  such  as  this,  the  Aus- 
trlans  show  themselves  sufficiently  disci- 
plined, capable  of  ignoring  events  they  don't 
appreciate." 

SHOT7LO   ONI   PARTICIPATXT 

in  a  repreaentatUte  eapacit}/ 
Each  of  the  festivals  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  participation  for  youth  and  student 
organizations  throughout  the  world.  In  gen- 
eral, representative  groups  in  the  non-Com- 
munist countries  have  declined  to  send  dele- 
gates because  they  felt  that  participation 
would  be  utilized  to  lend  official  prestige  to  a 
propaganda  show,  and  thus  would  buttress 
the  claims  of  the  festival  organizers  to  the 
universal  representative  character  of  the 
meeting.  This  strengthens  not  only  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  festival  but  also  the  day- 
to-day  activities  of  WFDY  and  the  lUS. 

This  policy  of  nonpartlclpatlon  has  been 
adopted  by  U.S.  student  and  youth  groups 
such  as  the  U.S.  National  Student  Associa- 
tion and  the  Young  Adult  Council.  Similar 
positions  toward  the  festival  have  been  taken 
by  representative  student  and  youth  groups 
in  many  other  countries.  Of  particular  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  na- 
tional union  of  students  and  the  Austrian 
federation  of  youth  groups  both  have  strongly 
protested  the  festival  being  held  in  their 
country  and  have  called  on  their  counter- 
part groups  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
enforce  a  boycott  of  representative  organiza- 
tions against  the  event. 

The  information  service  supports  such  a 
poUcy  and  urges  that  no  American  attend 
the  festival  in  any  representative  or  official 
capacity,  even  as  the  spokcjsman  of  a  college 
or  local  community  organiiuitlon. 

In  an  individual  capacity 
The  Information  service  expects  that  there 
are  many  Intelligent  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  will  wish  to  attend  the  Vienna 
meeting  in  an  individual  and  nonrepresen- 


tative  capacity  which  wotUd  not  lend  the 
event  any  official  prestige.  Most  will  prob- 
ably be  interested  in  observing  the  various 
events  and  In  making  personal  contact  and 
exchanging  views  with  the  large  number  of 
young  people  from  many  areas  of  the  world 
who  will  be  present. 

The  organisers  of  the  Information  service 
believe  that  such  participation  can  be  val- 
uable only  if  the  individuals  attending  are 
fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  such  a  meeting  so  as  to  lessen  the  propa- 
ganda use  of  their  presence  and  actions. 
The  service  further  thinks  that  American 
participanU  should  be  prepared  for  the  great 
Interest  and  curiosity,  both  friendly  and 
hostUe,  which  will  be  expressed  regarding  our 
Nation  and  its  policies.  They  should  be 
equipped  to  effectively  present  a  democratic 
viewpoint,  dispel  particular  misconceptions 
of  American  society,  and  thus  promote  un- 
derstanding with  the  participanU  drawn 
from  over  the  globe. 

Such  well-informed  individual  participa- 
tion requires  considerable  preparation.  The 
problems  confronting  the  world  today  and 
the  aspecU  of  American  life  In  which  young 
people  overseas  are  most  Interested  are  com- 
plex. Similarly,  objective  material  regarding 
the  world  youth  festival  Is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  information 
service  to  facilitate  the  gathering  together 
and  distribution  of  such  Information. 

HOW  CAN  THX  XNTOXMATION   HXLP  TOTTt 

The  service  is  prepared  to  answer  inquiries 
regarding  the  Vienna  festival  and  to  provide 
current  information  both  to  those  who  desire 
a  greater  understanding  of  such  meetings 
and  to  those  who  may  be  seriously  consider- 
ing attending  the  festival. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  preparation  of 
documented  studies  on  the  history  and  oper- 
ation of  past  festivals  and  the  character  of 
their  sponsors.  Preparations  of  the  Vienna 
gathering  and  the  activities  of  lU  organizers 
Will  be  continually  analyzed  and  periodi- 
cally reported. 

In  addition,  the  service  will  provide  back- 
ground daU  on  U.S.  and  world  affairs  and 
indications  on  what  may  be  expected  In 
Vienna.  Information  on  transportation  and 
accommodations  as  well  as  other  practical 
data  as  to  means  of  participation  In  the  fes- 
tival win  also  be  made  available. 

WHO  AKB  THX  OaOANZZKBSt 

The  Independent  Service  for  Information 
on  the  Vienna  Youth  Festival  has  been 
organized  by  a  number  of  studenU  and 
recent  university  graduates  in  the  Boston 
area.  Most  have  had  personal  experience  in 
national  and  International  youth  and  stu- 
dent affairs,  and  several  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  past  festivals  in  opera- 
tion. Many  have  held  elected  positions  in 
representative  U.8.  student  and  youth  groupw. 
and  some  now  hold  elective  campus  posU. 
They  have  been  Joined  In  their  work  by  in- 
terested young  Americans  in  various  parU 
of  the  country  who  recognize  the  imporUnt 
role  played  by  young  adulu  in  world  affairs 
today. 

The  service  Is  now  establishing  contact 
with  a  large  number  of  national  youth  and 
student  organizations  including  educational, 
political,  religious,  academic,  and  social 
service  groups.  Among  these  groups  are  the 
Council  on  Student  Travel,  National  Young 
DemocraU,  National  Young  Republicans, 
U.S.  National  Student  Association.  World 
University  Service,  and  the  Young  Adult 
Council.  Liaison  has  developed  with  a 
number  of  these  groups  who  plan  to  utilize 
the  facilities  provided  by  the  information 
service. 

AttempU  are  being  made  to  raise  funds 
for  the  operations  of  the  service,  and  some 
support  has  already  been  received  from  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  in  the  Boston  area.  Fur- 
ther   financial    assistance    from    those    In- 
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Urested  In  furthering  our  activities  would 
be  weloomed. 

WHAT  SHOULD  TOV  OOt 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the 
Vienna  Youth  Festival  or  desire  fiuther  in- 
formation about  it,  please  conununlcate  with 
the  service  at  lU  Cambridge  offices.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  place  3rou  on  oxir  mailing  lists 
to  receive  Itons  appropriate  to  your  Interest. 

Exhibit  3 

The  attempt  of  the  Russian  Ckxvemment 
to  UM  the  Touth  Festival  for  propaganda 
turned  out  to  be  far  more  subtle  than  we 
had  first  anticipated.  Past  youth  festivals 
had  been  very  carefully  calculated  propa- 
ganda efforU  against  the  West — and  the 
United  Stotes  in  particular.  In  1947  and 
1949.  the  theme  was  antlfasc:sm;  in  1951 
and  1953  the  festival  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning "United  SUtea  aggression  and 
germ  warfare  in  Korea";  In  1966  at  Warsaw, 
the  pitch  was  peaceful  coexistence.  Peace- 
ful coexistence  was  again  the  main  theme 
of  the  Youth  Festival  this  year.  But  resolu- 
tions were  IncidenUl  to  demonstrations  of 
peace  and  friendship.  Everywhere  the 
delegates  went  thousands  of  Russians 
greeted  them  with  flowers  and  glfto  and  ap- 
parei:tly  genuine  affection. 

It  became  obvioiu  to  lu  that  the  Russian 
Government  was  directing  Its  greatest  effort 
toward  the  African  and  colonial  countries, 
and  the  Arab  nations.  For  Instance,  many 
of  the  large  Russian  stores  had  set  up  dU- 
play  windows.  The  clothing  dtmimies  wsre 
always  mixed  white  and  Negro  and  carefully 
arranged  In  each  window.  I>imunles  of 
black-skinned  children  were  uat^d  to  display 
the  beet  of  Soviet  youth  wearing  apparel, 
and  display  windows  for  the  mc«t  exjMnslve 
women's  clothes  aU  had  at  leaft  one  Negro 
dummy.  One  of  the  most  spec;tacular  dis- 
plays In  Moscow  was  of  a  giant  nxagic  carpet 
about  30  feet  above  one  of  Moeoow's  largest 
squares.  On  the  magic  carpet  were  three 
model  children,  arm  in  arm:  a  Negro  child, 
a  Caucasian  child,  and  a  child  representing 
the  yellow  race. 

The  dark-skinned  and  the  Arab  delegates 
to  the  festival  seemed  to  be  given  special 
treatment  by  the  Russian  crowds  and  offi- 
cials. These  delegates  were  deluged  with 
flowers  and  glfU.  and  were  carefully 
shepherded  to  numerous  meetings  along 
with  other  supposedly  exploited  people. 
Although  every  delegation  was  given  the 
red-carpet  treatment,  the  colonials  found 
themselves  living  in  somewhat  better  con- 
ditions. Instead  of  five  to  a  room  (in  the 
American  and  British  hostels),  the  Indians 
and  Africans  and  Arabs  wsre  put  In  rooms 
with  two  or  three  people.  Instead  of  cafe- 
teria-type, self-service  meala.  the  Russians 
gave  the  delegates  of  the  uncommitted 
countries  their  own  dining  halls  and  waiters 
and  candlelight  service.  The  rooms  of  each 
ot  theee  delegations  were  equipped  with 
telephones. 

Most  of  the  Indian  delegates  to  whom  I 
spoke  saw  through  this  preferential  treat- 
ment. A  good  many  of  them  laughed  and 
Joked  over  the  whole  thing  and  explained 
that  I  too  could  be  better  treated  If  I  would 
only  give  up  my  American  citizenship  and 
l>ecome  an  Indian  or  an  African.  But  un- 
doubtedly all  the  Soviet  efforU  along  this 
line  were  not  in  vain.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
forget  the  almost  hysterical  screaming  of 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  delegations  every 
time  the  opportunity  came  to  praise  Russia 
and  the  Russian  leaders.  Or  the  way  the 
Arab  delegates  prostrated  themselves  before 
Khriishchev  and  the  Presidium  on  the  day 
of  the  opening  ceremonies.  The  chant  of 
"SyrU  and  Riissia.  friendship  forever." 
echoed  throughout  Moscow  wherever  the 
Syrian  delegation  went. 


In  many  respecU  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
esreful.  methodical  p'«""«"g  and  general 
organization  of  the  Touth  Festival  activities. 
Thirty  thousand  young  people  from  all  over 
the  world  and  all  speaking  different  lan- 
guages poured  into  Moscow.  One  hundred 
thousand  youths  were  brought  to  Moscow 
from  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of 
theee  people  had  to  be  housed,  fed.  trans- 
ported around  the  city.  Although  there  were 
a  number  of  mlxups  and  sometimes  com- 
plete confusion,  by  and  large,  the  Russians 
were  able  to  run  the  whole  production 
smoothly. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  to  note  that  the 
Russians  were  able  to  find  top-rate  Interpre- 
ters for  each  language  spoken  by  the  festival 
delegates.  Not  one,  but  several.  I  asked 
some  of  the  Russians  whether  It  was  difflctilt 
to  find  interpreters  for  some  of  the  dialects 
and  lesser  known  languages.  The  answer 
was  no.  "We  make  sure  that  we  have  enough 
people  studying  all  the  different  languages 
to  provide  for  our  language  needs  whenever 
such  things  as  the  Youth  Festival  come  up." 
"But  suppose  you  have  no  studenU  who  want 
to  study  a  particular  dialect?"  I  asked.  "We 
find  them,"  came  back  the  answer. 

The  food  problem  at  the  festival  must  have 
been  immense.  The  Rxissians  provided  from 
three  to  five  main  courses  for  each  meal.  One 
course  was  always  served  for  vegetarians. 
Arabs  received  food  in  line  with  their  na- 
tional eating  habits;  Chinese  food  was  avail- 
able, and  so  on  down  the  line. 

The  problem  of  equitably  providing  tlckeU 
for  the  cultural  performances  during  the 
festival  was  gigantic.  Thirty  thoxisand  for- 
eign youths  and  100,000  young  Russians  were 
in  Moscow  all  clamoring  to  be  entertained. 
Thirty,  forty  or  fifty  theaters  would  be  in 
operation  in  one  night,  and  somehow  each 
would  be  filled  to  capacity  with  festival  dele- 
gates. Mistakes  were  made  in  the  ticket 
allocations,  but  the  big  surprise  was  the  ap- 
parent eaee  with  which  this  difficult  problem 
was  handled. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Soviet  technical 
and  organization  competence  fell  down  com- 
pletely. The  most  serious  example  of  this 
from  the  Russian  point  of  view  was  the  care- 
fully ballyhooed  evening  demonstration  on 
Hiroshima  Day.  The  Russians  were  quite 
obviously  planning  to  make  their  big  propa- 
ganda push  of  the  festival.  "American  mass 
miu-der"  was  one  term  being  bandied  al>out 
as  the  big  rally  drew  near. 

But  the  rally  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
Russians  made  several  crucial  mistakes  In  its 
staging.  For  some  reason  they  decided  to 
make  it  a  rally  of  only  youth  delegates  to 
the  festival.  Cordons  of  police  were  set  up 
to  keep  the  Russian  people  out.  This  was  a 
festival  rally,  they  explained.  The  sudden 
shift  from  10  days  of  howling  masses  of  peo- 
ple to  the  comparatively  few  festival  dele- 
gates put  a  real  damper  on  festivities. 

The  total  cost  of  the  festival  to  the  Russian 
Government  has  been  estimated  at  anywhere 
from  $20  million  to  laoo  million.  The  most 
relUble  figure  seems  to  be  somewhat  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $136  mlUlon.  The  bulk  of 
this  money  went  into  building  construction, 
housing  facilities,  and  food  transportation, 
and  entertainment.  From  all  accounU  in  the 
Russian  press  since  the  Youth  Festival,  it 
seems  pretty  apparent  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment is  having  a  good  many  qualms  as  to 
whether  the  money  was  well  spent  or  not. 
Russian  youth  leaders  have  had  to  Issue 
statemento  telling  the  young  people  of  Rtis- 
sla  to  throw  off  the  subversive  ideas  spread 
at  the  festival  by  non-Communist  dele- 
gates, to  Ignore  the  lies  spread  by  certain 
youth  delegates,  and  to  join  together  once 
again  in  their  full  support  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Soviet  leaders.  Hitherto  taboo 
Bubjecte  have  found  their  way  into  the  Soviet 
press,  such  as  the  defection  of  Howard  Fast 
from  the  Communist  Party  and  the  contente 
of  the  United  Nations  Report  on  Hungary. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON. 
HENRY  L.  J.  MAY,  BCEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT  OP  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  with  us  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  very  distinguished  visitor.  At  this 
time  I  present  to  the  Senate  Hon.  Henry 
L.  J.  May,  a  Member  of  the  Parliament 
of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  May  is  the  chief 
government  whip  in  the  Parliament  of 
New  Zealand.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Parliament's  local  bills  committee,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  which  corresponds  to  our 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  Mr.  May  with 
us.  and  I  am  delighted  to  present  him 
to  the  Senate  at  this  time.  (Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarlcs  a  statement  prepared  in  the 
OflBce  of  International  Labor  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  containing  a 
brief  biography  of  our  distinguished 
visitor. 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UKrrxD  States  I^paktmxnt  or  I.abo«, 
Orncs  or  iHrotMATioMAi.  Labok  ArrAOts, 

Washington,  DXJ. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  J.  May  is  visiting  the  United 
States  as  a  participant  in  the  foreign  leader 
program  of  the  International  Educational 
Exchange  Service  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Tbe  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  assigned 
reeponslbUity   for  his   program. 

Mr.  May  Is  a  Labor  Party  Member  oC  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  been  for  approximately  5  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Executive  for 
the  New  Zealand  Labor  Party.  Mr.  May  is 
president  of  the  Wellington.  Nelson,  West- 
land,  and  Marlborough  local  bodies,  other 
laborers,  and  related  trades  indiistrlal  union 
of  workers.  He  has  been  a  borough  cotmcilor 
and  a  member  of  a  river  and  valley  power 
board.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  New 
Zealand  railroads  for  approximately  18  years. 
Mr.  May  has  also  been  very  active  in  spoits 
and  belongs  to  a  number  of  sporting  clubs, 
such  as  rifle  shooting,  football,  and  tennis. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  Mr.  May  is  chief  government  whip, 
chairman  of  the  Parliament's  local  bills  com- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
External  Affairs.  He  has  acted  as  chairman  of 
some  of  the  most  Important  committees  of 
the  New  Zealand  labor  conferences. 

Ur.  May  la  keenly  interested  In  studying 
various  aspecta  of  U.8.  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  government.  He  is  particularly 
interested  in  all  aspecta  of  the  political  scene; 
for  example,  the  methods  used  for  running 
for  office,  and  the  organization  and  methods 
of  Congress,  especially  the  administration, 
fimctions,  and  authority  of  congressional 
committees.  Because  of  his  long  association 
with  administration  of  his  boroiigh,  he  would 
like  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  American 
practices  in  traffic  control,  laws  and  codes, 
public  transp<M^.  housing  administration. 
soil  conservation.  Irrigation,  and  fire  depart- 
ment organization.  As  a  member  of  Par- 
liament representing  the  Interesta  of  his  con- 
stituents and  an  Industrial  and  manxifactur- 
Ing  area  that  Is  growing  fast,  he  would  like 
to  learn  about  something  of  iinlon  attitudes 
toward  automation,  the  meatpacking  indus- 
try, methods  of  attracting  Industry,  and  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  He  would 
like  to  visit  one  or  two  automated  planta. 
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As  a  frunework  to  his  particular  purposes, 
Mr.  May  Is  generally  Interested  In  the  recre- 
ational, cultural,  social,  political,  and  eco- 

noznlc  aspecta  of  tbe  tTnlted  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartiue  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

rnie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2280)  to  extend  unUl 
July  1,  1963.  the  induction  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act;  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
August  3.  1950,  suspending  personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  2260, 
Involves  a  4 -year  extension  of  five  sepa- 
rate authorities,  all  of  which  relate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  strength  and  health 
of  the  Aimed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  each  one  of  the 
five  authorities  briefly;  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  for  questions  concerning  the 


bill. 
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The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant objective  of  the  bUl  is  to  extend  the 
authority  to  induct  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  Unless  extended  this  au- 
thority would  expire  on  July  1  of  this 
year.  The  pending  bill  contemplates  a 
4-year  extension,  until  July  1,  1963. 

Under  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  young  men  must  register 
with  their  local  boards  at  the  age  of  18, 
although  they  are  not  liable  for  induc- 
tion until  they  reach  the  age  of  18  V4. 
After  registration  these  young  men  are 
classified  by  their  local  boards.  Unless 
they  are  eligible  for  the  various  defer- 
ments and  exemptions  authorized  under 
the  basic  law,  the  yoimg  men  are  classi- 
fied I-A.  Persons  classified  I-A  are 
called  in  a  sequence  that  results  in  the 
induction  principally  of  nonfathers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  19  and  26.  Draft  calls 
presently  are  relatively  low.  Approx- 
imately 115,000  men  will  be  Inducted 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  over 
the  next  4  fiscal  years  annual  Inductions 
are  estimated  to  average  90,000.  The 
current  average  age  at  inducUon  is  about 
22 '/4,  and  over  the  next  4  years  this  aver- 
age age  probably  will  increase  to  23. 

Under  existing  conditions  only  the 
Army  requires  inductees,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  draft  machinery  operates  as  a 
powerful  inducement  to  enlistments  In 
the  other  Armed  Forces. 

More  than  1,200,000  young  men  will 
reach  the  age  of  I8Y2  during  each  of  the 
next  4  years.  This  fact  coupled  with  the 
relatively  low  rate  of  inductions  has 
caused  some  observers  to  believe  that  the 
manpower   pool   is    excessive    and    that 


many  young  men  are  reaching  the  age  of 
26  without  having  performed  military 

service.  A  comprehensive  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  participated  in  by  other  Federal 
agencies  having  manpower  responsibil- 
ities tends  to  counter  such  an  impres- 
sion. The  results  of  this  study,  which 
are  disciissed  in  the  committee  report, 
show  that  only  a  negligible  number  of 
qualified  nonfathers  have  avoided  mili- 
tary service  or  are  likely  to  avoid  military 
service  by  1963. 

Although  this  result  may  seem  para- 
doxical, it  is  understandable  when  one 
analyzes  the  manpower  supply  in  any 
particular  age  group.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that,  in  addition  to  the  ap- 
proximately 100,000  inductions,  about 
400,000  other  young  men  enlist  in  one 
or  another  of  the  Armed  Forces.  An- 
other large  chunk  of  a  year  group  Is 
made  up  of  fathers.  Still  another  ex- 
planation is  the  high  rate  of  rejection 
for  failure  to  meet  mental  and  physical 
qualifications.  The  cunent  rejection 
rate  for  an  age  group  as  a  whole  is 
about  33  percent.  Since  many  members 
of  an  age  group  voluntarily  enter  serv- 
ice, the  rejection  rate  for  the  effectlva 
manpower  pool  is  approximately  45 
percent  of  all  registrants. 

Before  giving  the  committee  Justi- 
fication for  extending  the  draft  author- 
ity. I  should  like  to  discuss  the  other 
authorities  included  in  the  bill. 
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asLixmvK  CAixs  roa  phtsicians  and  dentists 

Despite  some  special  inducements  for 
physicians  and  dentists,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  unable  to  re- 
cruit enough  Regular  doctors  and  den- 
tists to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  service  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  doctors  and  den- 
tists to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
numbers  of  Regulars  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department. 

Persons  deferred  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  re- 
main liable  for  induction  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  35.  Since  most  physi- 
cians and  dentists  are  deferred  to  con- 
tinue their  professional  education,  they 
incur  a  liability  for  Induction  until 
age  35. 

Originally  there  was  no  authority  to 
select  persons  for  inducUon  on  the  basis 
of  their  professional  abilities  or  slcills. 
When  world  conditions  required  the 
Government  to  summon  increasing  num- 
bers of  men  to  the  colors,  they  could  not 
be  called  from  their  homes  and  placed 
in  the  Armed  Forces  without  being  af- 
forded adequate  medical  and  dental 
care.  The  necessity  for  that  care  re- 
quired that  unusual  steps  be  taken. 

To  permit  such  selective  induction 
without  also  inducting  mineeded  persons, 
a  1957  act  authorized  the  President  to 
levy  special  calls  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  and  allied  specinlists.  This  law 
also  provided  authority  for  ordering 
physicians  and  dentists  who  were  mem- 
bers of  Reserve  components  to  active 
duty  for  24  months  if  they  had  not  al- 
ready served  on  active  duty  for  at  least 
1  year. 

The  combination  of  authority  for  se- 
lective induction  of  physicians  and  den- 


tists and  the  authority  for  ordering  Re- 
serve physicians  and  dentists  to  active 

duty  has  caused  this  special  authority  to 
operate  by  Indirection.  No  Inductions 
have  been  made  under  this  authority  be- 
cause the  physicians  and  dentists  who 
are  subject  to  it  have  accepted  Reserve 
commissiotvs  and  have  been  ordered  to 
active  duty  as  needed.  The  pending  bill 
contemplates  a  4-year  extension  of  this 
special  authority  to  induct  physicians 
and  dentists  and  to  order  Reserve  physi- 
cians and  dentists  to  active  duty  for  24 
months. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  strengths  of 
the  Regular  medical  and  dental  corps 
have  increased  in  each  of  the  three  mili- 
tary departments,  about  50  percent  of 
all  physicians  and  about  60  percent  of 
all  dentists  on  active  duty  on  June  30. 
1959.  are  noncareer  officers.  If  this  spe- 
cial authority  is  permitted  to  expire.  It 
will  unquestionably  reduce  to  unaccept- 
able levels  the  number  of  physicians  and 
dentists  on  active  duty. 

DKPENDCMTS  ASSISTANCX   ACT 


Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  a  pro- 
posed 4-year  extension  of  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act. 

This  act  was  approved  in  1950.  and 
had  as  its  purpose  the  authorization  of 
dependency  allowances  that  were  neces- 
sary under  the  peacetime  structure  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  peacetime  policy  of  the  Armed 
Forces  would  not  involve  acceptance  by 
persons  with  dependents  of  enlistments 
in   the   lower  three   pay   grades  and  a 
part  of  the  fourth.    Since  persons  with 
dependents  were  not  enlisted  in  these 
lower  pay  grades,  there  was  no  authori- 
zation to  pay  a  quarters  allowance  to 
them.    The  partial  mobilization,  follow- 
ing hostilities  in  Korea,   required   the 
utilization  on  active  duty  of  members  of 
the  lower  pay  grades,  even  though  they 
had  dependents.    Consequently,  the  Con- 
gress  in    1950   prescribed    a   system   of 
quarters    allowances    for    all    enlisted 
grades.    These  allowances  are  graduated 
according  to  grade,  and  they  are  some- 
what more  liberal  than  the  allowances 
provided  under  the  permanent  law.  even 
for  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  quar- 
ters   allowances   under   the   permanent 
provisions  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act.    At  a  time  when  It  Is  Important  to 
emphasize  voluntary  enlistments,  it  ob- 
viously is  necessary  to  continue  provi- 
sions for  dependency  allowances  for  all 
of  the  enlisted  grades. 

SUSPENSION  OF  mCNCTH  LrMITATIONS 

Another  of  the  authorities  contained 
in  House  bill  2260  would  continue  in  ef- 
fect a  saspension  of  ceilings  on  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  permanent  authorization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  total  somewhat  more  than 
2  millions  persons,  but  less  than  the 
active  duty  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
today  or  at  any  time  since  1950.  These 
ceilings  have  been  suspended  since  1950; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing the  suspension  is  apparent  to 
everyone  who  has  any  familiarity  with 
the  conditions  which  exist  today. 

The  Air  Force  furnishes  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  for  continuing 


suspension  of  these  ceilings.    The  per- 
manent personnel  authorization  of  the 

Air  Force  is  502,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  its  strength  on  Jime  30  of  this  year 
.  will  be  about  850.000.  Failure  to  con- 
tinue this  suspension  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  almost  350.000  members  of  the  Air 
Force.  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  such 
a  condition  as  that  is  unthinkable. 

For  the  period  that  the  permanent  lim- 
itations are  suspended,  a  secondary  ceil- 
ing of  5  million  persons  on  the  total 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  comes 
Into  play.  This  secondary  limitation 
will  be  effective  during  the  period  of  sus- 
pension of  the  permanent  limitations  in- 
volved In  this  bin.  Of  course,  in  the  light 
of  the  present  strength  of  our  Military 
Establishment,  that  limitation  is  not 
likely  to  come  into  effect. 

BPXCXAI.    PAT    to*    PHTSICIANS,    DENTISTS.    AND 
▼XraUN  ASIANS 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
by  adding  to  it  a  legislative  proposal  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  con- 
tinues eligibility  for  special  pay  by  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  and  veterinarians  en- 
tering on  active  duty  after  July  1.  1959. 
In  an  attempt  to  procure  more  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  and  to  make  military 
medical  compensation  more  (ompetitive 
with  civilian  incomes  by  persons  with 
similar  experience,  there  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  several  years  a  system  of  sijecial 
pay  for  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterin- 
arians.   The  amount  of  this  special  pay 
is   graduated   in   accordance   with   the 
length  of  service.    Medical  and  dental 
officers  with  less  than  2  years  of  active 
duty  as  such  officers  are  eligible  for  spe- 
y  clal  pay  of  $100  a  month.    Those  with 
more  than  2.  but  less  than  Q.  years  of 
service  are  eligible  for  $150.    Those  with 
more  than  6.  but  less  than  10.  years  of 
such  service  are  eligible  for  $200  a  month. 
Those  with  more  than  10  years  may  re- 
ceive $250  a  month.     Veterinarians  are 
eligible  for  $10  a  month  in  special  pay, 
irrespective  of  their  length  of  {«rvice. 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 
already  on  active  duty,  or  entering  on 
active  duty  before  July  1.  1959.  would 
continue  to  receive  this  special  pay.  even 
if  this  amendment  were  not  adopted. 
The  amendment  is  offered  to  permit 
those  officers  in  these  categories  who  en- 
ter on  active  duty  between  July  1.  1959. 
and  July  1.  1963.  to  be  eligible  for  these 
special  pasrments  In  the  same  manner 
and  amount  that  officers  already  on  ac- 
tive duty  are  now  eligible. 

JCTTinCATION   FOB    THS  BILL 

Mr.  President.  In  1948  we  could  not 
raise  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  2  million  men  without  having  a  selec- 
tive service  or  draft  law  in  operation. 
Today,  the  active  duty  streni  th  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  more  than  2,500,000. 
In  today's  troubled  world  we  simply  can- 
not risk  a  reduction  in  this  strc^ngth  that 
unquestionably  would  result  If  the  au- 
thority to  induct  were  not  extended. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  4-year  period  of  extension. 
However,  the  last  two  extensicns  of  this 
authority  have  been  for  4  years;  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  see  nothing  that 
would  support  a  hope  that  we  may  dis- 
pense with  the  draft  within  the  next  4 


years.  Since  this  is  true,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  a  shorter  extension  would 
only  offer  a  false  hope  to  some  young 
men.  and  perhaps  It  would  cause  them 
to  plan  unreallstlcally  for  their  future. 

The  committee  has  had  some  earnest 
suggestions  from  church  groups  that  the 
draft  should  be  6top[>ed.  While  conced- 
ing their  good  faith,  I  confess  that  I  am 
unable  to  understand  their  reasoning. 
The  Communists  admittedly  are  athe- 
istic. In  my  opinion,  failure  to  extend 
the  draft  would  make  this  coimtry  most 
vulnerable  to  the  onslaught  of  atheistic 
commimism.  Until  the  Communists 
demonstrate  some  of  the  same  religious 
characteristics  that  we  are  urged  to  show 
by  those  who  would  suppress  and  stop 
the  operation  of  the  draft,  I  think  that 
failure  to  extend  the  draft  would  tend 
to  suppress  a  religious  outlook,  instead 
of  strengthening  such  an  outlook. 

Nor  have  I  been  impressed  by  the  ar- 
gument that  uncertainties  about  when  a 
young  man  will  enter  the  service  are 
contributing  to  confusion  of  and  de- 
linquencies by  oiu-  youth.  Whatever 
the  defects  of  the  present  system  may 
be,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to  concede 
that  there  are  defects  in  the  system — it 
certainly  offers  a  wide  choice  to  the 
young  men  vulnerable  for  the  draft. 
There  are  more  than  30  ways  in  which  a 
yoimg  man  may  discharge  his  military 
obligations  to  his  country.  There  is  a 
wide  variety  of  choice  of  branch  of  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  a  choice  as  to  whether  the 
person  will  enlist  In  the  Regular  forces 
or  in  the  Reserve  forces,  and  also  as  to 
the  length  of  his  total  service. 

For  young  persons  who  desire  to  com- 
plete college  before  discharging  their 
military  obligations,  this  opportunity 
exists,  since  the  average  age  of  induction 
Is  now  about  22'/^.  For  those  who  desire 
to  discharge  their  obligation  before  at- 
tending college,  this  opportunity  also 
exists.  These  persons  may  volunteer  for 
induction,  or  they  may  enter  one  of  the 
6-month  training  programs.  For  those 
who  are  seriously  disturbed  about  the 
uncertainty,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
consider  the  wide  variety  of  choices 
available  to  all  young  men  who  desire 
to  discharge  their  military  obligation  to 
their  country. 

I  also  should  like  to  disabuse  some 
persons  of  an  impression  that  miUtary 
service  Is  in  some  way  degrading  or  that 
It  tends  to  militarize  our  youth.  The 
many  millions  of  veterans  in  our  society 
today  completely  refute  these  conten- 
tions. Anyone  who  has  any  apprehen- 
sion that  men  who  have  served  in  the 
military  forces  are  likely  to  produce  a 
military  dictatorship  in  this  country  have 
only  to  talk  to  those  completing  their 
military  duties  to  find  that,  instead  of 
giving  him  any  such  Impression  as  that, 
he  will  find  they  are  more  devoted  than 
ever  to  the  idea  of  civilian  control  of 
oiu*  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  the  re- 
sponsible community,  church,  and  civic 
leaders  to  emphasize  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  participating  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  instead  of  tiarping 
on  the  inconvenience  and  disadvantages 
of  military  service.  This  country  can- 
not survive  in  today's  troubled  world 


without  determination  and  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  our  people  to  make  some 
sacrince.  I  believe  there  Is  need  for  a 
renewed  awareness  that  military  service 
is  necessary.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
that  in  today's  world,  when  all  that  we 
have  and  hold  dear  is  threatened,  there 
should  be  a  feeling  of  pride  in  being  able 

to  render  military  service,  instead  of 
considering  it  as  something  to  be  avoided 
as  if  it  were  a  disease  or  a  plague. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  senior 
member  of  the  Armed  Sen'ices  Com- 
mittee on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want 
to  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  supporting  the  position  of  the 
committee  In  extending  the  Draft  Act 
or  the  Selective  Service  Act  for  4  years. 
The  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  bill  be  passed,  with  no  amendments 
or  changes  in  the  present  law,  for  4 
years.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
has  recommended  the  continuation  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  for  4  years. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
continuation  for  4  years  of  Uie  provi- 
sions relating  to  doctors,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians,  with  increased  salaries. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
continuation  for  4  years  of  the  provision 
relating  to  dependents. 

The  committee  has  eliminated  for  4 
years  the  ceilings  which  may  be  placed 
on  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  corrmiittee  has 
so  well  pointed  out.  we  need  the  benefits 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act  In  order 
to  maintain  the  strength  of  our  armed 
services.  Many  volunteers  are  obtained 
for  service  in  our  Armed  Forces,  but  we 
must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  the  Armed  Forces  would  obtain 
all  those  volunteers  if  there  were  not 
in  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  questions 
asked  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  to  why  the  committee  did  not  adopt 
a  particular  amendment  or  amendments 
which  had  been  recommended.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  amending  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  as  I  see  it.  is  that  we  could 
not  tell  what  the  effect  would  be  if  an 
amendment  of  the  law  were  adopted, 
and  that  If  the  committee  adopted  one 
amendment,  It  might  only  be  fair  to 
adopt  several  more. 

The  committee  decided  that,  as  long 
as  the  act  had  been  administered  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner,  It  should  be 
continued.  Of  course,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  because  no  compulsory  law 
of  that  kind  will  ever  be  administered 
In  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  We 
believed  that  there  was  involved  a  ques- 
tion of  administration  of  the  act  rather 
than  a  need  for  a  change  in  the  law. 

As  General  Hershey  pointed  out  In  his 
testimony,  in  his  work  as  head  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  there  have 
been  many  administrative  changes 
made  since  the  original  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  was  put  into  operation.  Those 
changes  have  affected  very  considerably 
the  responsibilities  of  the  young  men 
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who  have  gone  Into  the  military  serv- 
ice, the  time  they  would  spend  In  the 
service,  and  many  other  matters.  As 
General  Hershey  stated  to  the  conmiit- 
tee,  if  conditions  change  again,  as  they 
have  changed  from  time  to  time,  the  law 
is  siifflclently  flexible  so  changes  can  be 
made  in  an  administrative  way. 

I  would  say  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  stated  acciirately  the  general 
opinion  among  the  committee  members 
that  the  act  should  be  extended  for  4 
years  rather  than  2  years,  because  there 
will  be  no  change  in  conditions  that  we 
can  foresee  which  would  allow  us  to 
eliminate  the  law  at  the  end  of  2  years. 
8o  it  was  thought  wiser  to  extend  the 
law  for  4  years  rather  than  2  years. 

As  the  senior  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  tills  side  of  the  aisle,  I  Join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  rec- 
ommending and  hoping  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  bill  without  amendment. 
In  my  opinion,  that  will  be  the  fairest 
way  to  pass  the  bill  and  the  fairest  way 
that  an  act  of  this  character  can  be  ad- 
ministered. Any  law  which  Is  compul- 
sory as  regards  young  men  cannot,  of 
course,  be  entirely  fair  to  all  of  them, 
and  It  is  not  fair  to  alL  However,  it  Is 
the  best  we  can  do  In  the  way  of  legis- 
lation, so  long  as  a  Selective  Service  Act 
Is  required. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  second  time,  since  he 
and  I  have  been  working  on  the  com- 
mittee, in  urging  that  the  law  be  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
who,  in  those  unfortunate  periods  when 
the  Republican  Party  was  in  the  ma- 
jority, served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  At  that  time 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
ably  assisted  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  always  glad  to 
help  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
If  there  has  ever  been  any  partisanship 
In  this  committee  In  either  administra- 
tion. I  have  not  seen  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  Just  stated,  the  pend- 
ing measure  contain*  no  substantive 
change  in  the  act  which  is  now  in  effect, 
and  no  amendments  to  the  act,  as  such, 
were  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  con- 
sidered some  amendments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  will 
remember  that  prior  to  his  committee's 
consideration  of  the  measure  I  spoke  to 
him,  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  an  effort  to  have  him  ac- 
cept an  amendment  fixing  the  strength 
of  the  Army  at  not  less  than  900.000 
men,  which  would  retain  the  Army  at  its 
current  strength  and  would  not  necessi- 
tate the  closing  of  any  Army  installation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  did  dis- 


cuss that  matter  with  me.  He  of  course 
knows  that  the  Senate  had  adopted  a 
provision  for  900,000  men  in  the  Appro- 
priations Act  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branch  as  to  what  the  size 
of  the  Army  should  be.  There  had 
never  before  been  substantive  legisla- 
tion fixing  a  definite  floor  on  the  strength 
of  an  armed  force. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  stated  to  me  at  the 
time  of  the  discussion  that  that  had 
never  been  done  in  the  past,  and  he  did 
not  believe  it  was  practical  to  amend  the 
act  at  this  time  in  order  to  fix  a  floor 
for  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army. 
Therefore,  upon  learning  of  Senator 
Russell's  position  on  tills  matter,  I  saw 
no  future  in  pursuing  this  tack. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has 
quoted  me  almost  verbatim.  I  made 
that  statement.  I  still  think  it  would 
be  unfortunate  and  an  unwise  thing  to 
imdertake  to  do  so  In  the  legislation  now 
being  considered.  We  are  having  enough 
difficulty  at  present  in  holding  the  Army 
at  its  present  strength,  without  en- 
dangering the  proposal  by  inviting  a 
veto.  The  Army  can  still  further  shrink 
below  its  present  size. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
stated,  this  entire  problem  was  discussed 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations last  year,  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  went  on  record  as 
stating  that  in  its  opinion,  a  900,000-man 
Army,  at  least,  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  country.  Pursuant  to 
that  viewpoint,  we  provided  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  900,000-man  Army. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  of  that  committee.  The 
Senator  has  correctly  stated  that  the 
committee  last  year  approved  appropria- 
tions for  an  Army  of  900.000  men.  The 
Senate,  as  I  recall,  confirmed  that  act 
without  any  substantial  discussion.  The 
appropriations  for  an  Army  of  800,000 
men  were  actually  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  believe  the  Seiuitor  will  recall  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Care- 
Una  presented  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  fix  the  Army  at  800.000  men  and  the 
Senate  subsequently  adopted  this 
amendment  unanimously.  However, 
when  the  matter  was  taken  to  confer- 
ence, the  House  refused  to  accept  the 
mandatory  Army  limit  placed  in  the  bill 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  size  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment in  this  country  historically  has 
been  fixed  in  the  appropriation  bills 
rather  than  in  other  legislation.  When 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  considers 
personnel  strengths  it  usually  estab- 
lishes an  authorization  or  a  ceiling, 
which  is  based  upon  the  testimony  in 
the  hearings  before  the  committee. 
However,  as  between  one  man  and  the 
ceiling,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  number 
Is  fixed  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  did  offer  such  an  amendment. 


which  would  have  placed  language  in  the 
law  that  the  Active  Army  should  be  not 
less  than  900,000,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  amendment. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  However,  when  the 
bin  went  to  conference,  the  other  body 
was  adamant  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  so  happens  I  was  one  of  the 
conferees  on  the  bill,  and  the  House  re- 
fused to  except  the  amendment,  so  the 
Senate  was  compelled  to  yield  on  that 
very  wise  provision. 

However,  the  Senate  did  not  abandon 
the  {xjsition  completely,  because  the 
committee  on  conference  did  state  that 
the  Army  strength  should  be  900,000. 
It  was  the  position  of  the  other  body 
that  the  matter  had  been  handled 
historically  in  the  conference  report. 
Strong  language  was  placed  in  the  con- 
ference report,  but  that  clear  Intent  has 
been  disregarded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  and  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
specifically,  the  wUl  of  Congress  has  t>een 
disregarded  by  the  President, 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  manner 
In  which  now  or  in  the  near  future  we 
could  present  a  measure  which  would 
compel  the  President,  at  least,  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Congress  has  something  to 
say  and  to  do  about  fixing  a  minimum 
size  for  the  Army?  Certainly,  consider- 
ing all  the  Information  which  was  pre- 
sented for  the  RBcoRD  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  by 
others,  there  is  an  indication  to  me  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies. 
Considering  the  facts  brought  before  us 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  It  strikes 
me  that  a  powerful  case  has  been  made 
for  a  larger  Army  than  has  been  ordered 
by  the  President.  Yet  we  are  confronted 
with  this  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  Congress  from  the  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
comment  on  this. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I,  of  course,  realize 
how  keenly  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
feels  that  the  Army  should  be  main- 
tained at  not  less  than  800.000  men.  be- 
cause I  have  heard  him  discuss  the  mat- 
ter In  the  committee,  as  well  as  in  the 
conferences  he  has  held  with  me  In  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  knows  this  is 
not  a  new  issue.  There  have  been  ques- 
tions between  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Oovemment  for 
more  than  a  century — for  almost  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half— with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriations which  have  been  made  by 
the  Congress,  when  the  Executive  has 
not  thought  it  wise  or  prudent  to  make 
the  expenditures.  Very  frankly,  I  know 
of  no  recourse  which  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  has  In  such 
a  situation  as  that,  unless  the  situation 
is  so  bad  that  the  Congress  feels  it  is 
Justified  in  resorting  to  the  impeachment 
powers  which  are  conferred  on  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Otherwise,  we  have  no 
powers  that  would  compel  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  spend  any  appro- 
priations made  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  LONG  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  we  realize 
impeachment  is  manifestly  impossible. 
There  is  a  difference  now  betMceen  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  I  do 
not  question  the  good  faith  of  the  Execu- 
tive. I  know  the  Congress  is  acting  In 
good  faith. 

This  is  not  a  new  question.  Other 
Senators  in  other  days  have  sought  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  require  an 
Executive  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  expenditure  of  funds.  So 
far  as  I  am  advised,  none  of  them  have 
ever  succeeded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  aware  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  I  will  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  President  is 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  before 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  for  refusing  to 
spend  the  funds,  it  does  not  seem  that 
much  can  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  stated.  I 
am  aware  of  that,  and  that  is  why  I  dis- 
cussed with  my  good  friend  from  Georgia 
the  possibility  of  getting  something  done 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
would  compel  the  President  to  maintain 
an  Army  of  900,000  men. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  we  provided  the 
money,  action  still  would  not  be  required, 
I  will  say.  That  would  not  strengthen 
what  the  Congress  did  last  year. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSEU..  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  reassured  by 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  no  substantial  change  has  been 
recommended  in  the  existing  law.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law  provide  ihat  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  respective  States  shall  name 
the  Directors  of  Selective  Service  in  their 
States  and  shall  name  the  members  of 
the  local  draft  boards;  and  that  those 
provisions  are  to  continue? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  well  knows  that  under 
tlie  law  the  President  appoints  the  State 
Directors  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governors.  The  President  appoints  the 
local  boards  but  on  Uic  recommendation 
of  the  Governors.  That  has  been  the 
case  since  the  first  Selective  Service  Act 
was  passed.  I  believe  in  1939.  That  sys- 
tem Will  be  carried  over  In  the  extension, 
if  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  extend  the  law. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
Impoi-tant  part  of  the  law.  and  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  agrees. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  There  have  been  injustices  in  re- 
gard to  certain  individual  draft  boards, 
but  there  has  been  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  all  the  young  men  in  this  Nation  that 
their  cases  have  been  considered  by 
neighbors  in  the  community.  I  think  that 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  which  dramatizes  the  differ- 
ence between  selective  service  as  applied 
in  a  democracy  such  as  ours  and  as  ap- 
plied in  a  military  system  such  as  ob- 
tained in  Prussia,  or  in  Germany.  The 
question  of  passing  upon  deferments  is 
taken  to  the  grass  roots,  and  the  many 
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htmian  elements  enter  Into  the  question 
of  when  and  how  the  military  service  is 
to  be  rendered.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
which  cause  me  to  believe  there  is  no 
need  to  be  worried  about  Prussianization 
or  militarization  of  this  country  so  long 
as  we  Jceep  the  program  so  close  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.   RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  not  agree 
more  heartily  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  than  upon  the  last  statement. 
I  think  the  details  which  we  have  just 
discussed  help  to  give  the  earmarks  of 
democracy  to  selective  service  in  a  way 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  other- 
wise. 

I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  the 
Senator  on  that  subject.  Will  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  local  boards  be 
affected  or  diminished  in  any  way  by 
the  proposed  extension? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  are  not  touched 
at  all  by  the  proposed  extension.  Frank- 
ly, they  very  largely  grew  out  of  regula- 
tions under  the  law,  rather  than  the  law 
itself.  This  bill  in  no  wise  affects  the 
present  powers  or  discretion  of  the  local 
boards.  There  is  some  variety  in  the 
application  of  the  law.  Some  boards  do 
not  hesitate  to  draft  young  men  who  are 
married.  Others  give  them  deferment 
under  the  regulations.  The  discretion- 
ary powers  represent  an  intangible,  re- 
lated to  the  community  rather  than  to 
the  hard  and  fast  letter  of  the  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Speaking  for  one  Sen- 
ator— and  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  a  great  many  others — I  am  happy  that 
the  responsibility  in  this  vastly  impor- 
tant matter  in  our  Republic  rests  in 
hands  so  capable  and  so  patriotic  as 
those  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  speaks  for  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALX.]  who  spcaks  for  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  know 
with  what  complete  patriotism  these 
questions  are  handled.  We  compliment 
those  two  distinguished  Senators,  as  well 
as  every  other  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  would  not  like  to  have  this 
occasion  pass  without  saying  that  the 
committee  is  very  fortunate  in  the  cali- 
ber of  its  staff.  It  is  not  a  large  staff, 
but  it  is  very  able  and  efficient. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  First,  let  me  Join  other 
Senators  in  paying  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  c(Mnmit- 
tee.  There  is  no  person  in  Government 
service  for  whom  I  have  greater  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  deferment  and 
exemptions.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Smator  from  Georgia  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  have  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, or  perhaps   a  Joint  committee. 


enter  Into  some  study  of  this  subject 
during  the  next  2  or  3  years,  to  see  if 
there  is  some  way  by  which  we  can  bring 
about  more  of  an  organized  patten  to 
insure  that  every  young  man  performs 
some  useftil  service,  rather  than  having 
large  nimibers  of  qualified  men  escape 
service.        

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  idea  that  a  large  num- 
ber cf  qualified  men  escape  service  is 
not  well  founded.  The  President  has 
raised  the  mental  standards.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committee  was  to  the 
effect  that  not  more  than  1  In  10  qual- 
ified young  men  In  this  country  have 
avoided  military  service.  About  45  per- 
cent are  not  qualified,  either  for  physi- 
cal reasons  or  because  their  aptitude  is 
not  adequate  to  qualify  them.  How- 
ever, about  9  out  of  10  of  those  who 
are  qualified  have  rendered  miUtary 
service  to  the  country. 

There  have  been  inequities,  and  we 
have  conducted  a  number  of  studies. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  former 
member  of  the  committee.  He  was  a 
very  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
committee.  He  will  recall  that  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  deal  with  this 
subject.  When  it  was  first  established 
it  was  presided  over  by  former  Senator 
Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  who  was  an 
expert  in  that  field.  Later  General 
Samoff  was  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  held  lengtliy  hearings  and  filed 
a  large  number  of  reports  and  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  ttiis  subject. 

Many  commissions  have  studied  ttils 
field.  Of  course,  we  have  Improved  the 
machinery.  It  is  much  better  than  it 
was  in  the  early  stages.  We  learned  as 
we  went  along. 

We  also  discussed  in  the  committee  the 
desirability  of  having  a  subcommittee 
that  would  consider  this  question  very 
closely,  as  well  as  the  question  of  utiliza- 
tion of  military  manpower.  It  is  always 
a  difficult  problem  to  determine  the  best 
utilization  of  the  manpower  we  now 
have. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  point  which  occurs 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  weak  in  the  xmderstandlng  of  for- 
eign languages.  The  Armed  Forces  have 
a  good  language  school.  However,  I  no- 
ticed. In  Tliltlnff  Russia,  that  that  naUon 
exempts  certain  young  men  from  service 
in  the  armed  forces  in  order  to  permit 
them  to  go  to  language  lohools.  They 
concentrate  on  the  study  of  languages,  to 
the  extent  that  Itu^e  numbers  of  their 
people  are  trained  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages very  fluently.  It  aeems  to  me 
that  that  is  one  area  in  which  this  Nation 
is  not  laying  the  proper  stress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  hold  the  same  opinion.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  a  better  record  with  respect  to 
teaching  attach^  the  languages  of  other 
oountries  than  has  the  State  Department. 

One  can  go  to  almost  any  country,  in- 
cluding Finland,  Russia.  Sweden,  and 
other  countries  which  have  difficult  lan- 
guages, and  find  that  the  Army  attach^ 
speak  the  various  languages  fluently,  be- 
cause they  are  given  very  rigid  indoc- 
trination in  the  language  for  6  or  8 
months.    They  may  not  be  as  fluent  as 
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they  might  be.  but  they  imderstand  the 
laneruage,  and  they  can  make  themselves 
understood.  I  think  the  anned  services 
are  improving  In  that  respect  much  faster 
than  is  the  State  Department 

Mr.  LONO.  The  Senator  Is  entirely 
correct.  But,  to  offset  some  of  the  glar- 
ing weaknesses  in  the  State  Department, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  armed  services 
could  train  a  considerable  number  of 
their  members  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages, there  would  be  a  wider  reservoir 
from  which  the  State  D^artment  might 
draw  subsequently. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  entirely.  As 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
various  service  academies,  I  have  dis- 
cussed that  subject.  There  has  been 
great  improvement  in  the  language 
courses  available  in  the  service  schools, 
and  in  the  schools  operated  by  the  serv- 
ices. If  I  were  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  all  other 
branches  of  the  military  service  as  I  am 
with  the  teaching  of  languages  to  the 
men  who  are  to  serve  as  military  attaches 
overseas,  I  would  be  much  more  opti- 
mistic. I  believe  the  improvement  has 
been  most  spectacular  in  the  past  5 
years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  With  relation 
to  the  State  Department,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  and  I 
have  joined  for  several  years  in  trj-ing  to 
stimulate  a  greater  degree  of  language 
study  in  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of 
the  State  Department. 

With  relation  to  the  armed  services,  I 
agree  with  what  the  chairman  has  said. 
In  the  service  academies  as  much  time 
is  now  devoted  to  the  humanities  as  it  is 
possible  to  give,  when  we  consider  all 
the  science  studies  which  must  be  pur- 
sued. 

With  relation  to  the  men  brought  into 
the  armed  services,  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying — although  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement — that 
there  are  opportunities  for  language 
studies  in  almost  any  place  where  a  man 
may  be  situated,  if  he  wishes  to  pursue 
such  studies.  It  is  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  armed  services  are  making  an  ex- 
cellent record.  The  State  £>ep>artment 
can  do  better.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  supiwrt  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  myself. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  does  seem  to  me  that, 
in  the  national  interest,  something  must 
be  done  toward  providing  better  qualifi- 
cations generally  in  the  language  field 
for  our  Foreign  Service.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  at  some  time  in 
the  future  means  by  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  out  some  kind  of  defer- 
ment or  even  exemption  for  those  who 
are  attempting  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  Foreign  Service,  so  that  we  may  have 
available  persons  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  who.  with  their  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  will  help  avert  war.  if 
that  Ifl  possible— and  to  help  win  it  If 
we  must  fight  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  kind  of  defer- 
ment or  even  exemption  should  be  pro- 


vided for  persons  who  are  willing  to  de- 
velop a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  possible  to  do 
that  under  existing  law.  It  is  possible 
under  existing  law  to  give  a  deferment. 
A  very  liberal  system  of  deferment  is 
available  for  students  in  colleges  who 
wish  to  study  foreign  languages,  as  well 
as  many  other  courses,  as  long  as  they 
maintain  certain  grades  and  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  those  fields. 

The  Senator  is  undoubtedly  correct 
that  this  is  one  of  our  great  weaknesses  in 
our  battle  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men.  The  Russians  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  us  in  that  regard.  He 
and  I  have  traveled  In  Russia,  and  no 
doubt  he  has  been  amazed  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  Russia,  many  of  wh(Hn 
have  never  traveled  outside  their  little 
home  communities,  who  can  speak  a 
foreign  language. 

Mr.  LONO.  It  is  worse  than  amazing; 
it  is  distressing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  Is  certainly  very 
impressive  on  the  visitor.  Russian  chil- 
dren must  study  a  foreign  language,  and 
must  begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage in  what  is  the  equivalent  of  our 
second,  third,  and  fourth  grades.  That 
is  when  they  must  begin  their  study  of  a 
foreign  language. 

When  I  was  in  Russia,  I  was  told  that 
before  World  War  II,  the  German  lan- 
guage had  been  the  favorite  foreign  lan- 
guage. Now,  since  the  war,  and  since  the 
expansion  of  their  language  courses. 
English  has  become  the  most  popular 
language  study  in  the  Russian  schools. 

The  Russians  not  only  train  people  in 
a  particular  language,  but  also  in  the 
various  dialects  of  a  language.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  world,  regardless  of 
what  its  language  or  the  dialect  of  the 
language  may  be,  into  which  the  Rus- 
sians cannot  send  a  qualified  person  who 
is  capable  of  speaking  that  language  and 
dialect,  so  that  he  can  converse  with 
those  people.  That  is  giving  the  Rus- 
sians a  tremendous  advantage  over  our 
country.  That  situation  certainly  should 
be  corrected,  and  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  now  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
along  the  line  of  the  questions  asked  by 
my  senior  colleague  from  Louisiana.  I 
should  like  to  ask  first  a  question  relat- 
ing to  the  proposed  cutback  in  the  miU- 
tary  strength,  which,  I  believe,  would 
amount  to  about  30.000  in  the  Army  and 
about  20,000  in  the  Marine  Corjw. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  About  25.000  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  30.000  in  the  Army. 
That  is  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  at 
the  moment,  but  I  understand  that  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  a  larger  cut. 
Mr.  LONG.  Ek)  I  understand  that  un- 
der the  proposed  Army  cutback,  the 
Army  would  lose  one  full  division?  I  un- 
derstand that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  two  divisions  in  the  Far  East  and 
about  five  divisions  in  Europe.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  we  have  divisions  which 
are  now  training  in  this  country,  and 
that  those  divisions  will  rotate  with  the 
divisions  in  foreign  areas  when  trained. 
However,  I  understand  that  that  leaves 
only  about  two  trained  divisions  in  the 
United  States  as  of  now.   I  should  like  to 


know  if  that  is  also  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  will  be  one  less 
division  in  the  UjS.  Army  when  the  re- 
duction Is  effectuated.  I  understand 
that  the  division  will  be  taken  from 
what  is  called  the  STRAC.  the  strategic 
reserve  of  the  Army,  which  has  been 
composed  of  four  divisions.  It  would 
be  reduced  by  one  division  if  the  reduc- 
tion is  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine,  my  impression  at  the  moment 
is  that  if  we  look  at  the  Reserves  in  this 
country  which  would  be  available  to  go 
to  an  area  of  disturbance,  we  would  have 
only  two  or  three  divisions  in  this  coim- 
try  which  could  be  sent,  let  us  say.  to 
Europe,  if  trouble  should  break  out  there, 
or  to  Asia,  or  wherever  trouble  might 
arise,  based  upon  our  present  reserves. 
Is  that  in  accord  with  the  Senator's 
understanding? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  doubt  that  in  this 
country  we  have  more  than  two  divisions 
which  are  fully  trained  and  equipped 
and  ready  to  go  at  the  present  time.  A 
third  division  is  somewhat  less  ready. 

Mr.  LONG.    That  is.  in  this  coxmtry. 

Mr.  RUSSET. I,.  There  may  be  an- 
other one.  There  are  other  divisions, 
but  they  are  largely  training  cadres.  I 
know  of  no  divisions  as  such  other  than 
the  two  the  Senator  has  in  mind  that 
would  be  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  the  proposed  cutl>ack  in  the  Army 
Strength  may  well  mean,  if  it  is  made, 
a  reduction  of  30  or  SO  percent  of  the 
actual  available  reserves  which  could  be 
shifted  to  wherever  trouble  may  arise. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Prom  within  this 
coun-ry;  yes. 

Mr.  LONG.     That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  At  least  25  percent.  I 
will  say. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  a  very  serious  re- 
duction in  our  ready  reserve,  which  must 
back  up  oiu-  forces  m  position  in  the 
event  trouble  breaks  out. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  Congress  has  consistently 
refused  to  put  all  of  its  congressional 
eggs  into  the  massive  retaliation  basket 
or  in  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  We 
have  supported  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand at  a  strength  greater  than  re- 
quested in  the  budget.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  been  apprehensive  about  the 
danger  of  a  war  less  than  total  war 
breaking  out.  Such  a  development 
would  require  considerable  ground 
forces.  All  I  can  do  is  try  to  imagine 
what  a  potential  enemy  would  do,  and 
I  try  to  consider  what  I  would  do  if  I 
were  in  his  place. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
shares  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  not  find  itself  in  such  a  position 
that  our  only  recourse  will  be  to  engage 
in  an  all-out  thermonuclear  war.  In 
other  words,  if  we  run  into  trouble  in 
Berlin  or  in  the  Middle  East  or  in  Korea. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  where  our  only 
course  would  be  to  engage  in  thermo- 
nuclear warfare. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  certainly 
hope  so.  I  will  give  another  illustration 
of  what  I  have  in  mind.    If  the  Russians 
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were  to  pull  back  25  miles  from  around 
Berlin,  and  the  East  German  forces  were 
to  undertake  to  blockade  all  the  means 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  Berlin, 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  we  could  use 
nuclear  weapons  to  resolve  that  diffi- 
culty. Would  we  attack  the  East  Ger- 
mans or  would  we  attack  the  Russians, 
who  had  pulled  back  and  had  dis- 
engaged? 

Somehow  we  would  have  to  get  ihto 
Berlin  to  feed  the  people  or  to  rescue 
them  or  to  reUeve  them.  The  principal 
way  we  could  do  that  would  be  with  our 
Army  on  the  ground.  I  do  not  believe 
that  nuclear  superiority  would  function 
under  that  assumed  situation  any  more 
than  it  did  in  Korea. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
appeared  on  a  television  program  over 
the  weekend,  and  he  laid  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  if  trouble  broke  out  in  the 
world,  we  could  rely  on  our  allies,  and 
that  with  their  divisions,  plus  our  divi- 
sions, we  would  have  a  considerable 
force  in  the  area. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Did  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  suggest  how  long  it  would  take 
France  to  get  its  army  out  of  Algeria? 

Mr.  LONO.  No:  he  did  not  dwell  on 
that  point  at  the  time.  However,  if  this 
Nation  is  to  make  a  reduction  of  a  full 
division  in  its  Armed  Forces.  I  wonder 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  French, 
the  West  Germans,  the  Belgians,  the 
Dutch,  the  English,  and  our  other  allies, 
who  are  in  the  affected  area,  and  how  we 
can  expect  them  to  maintain  their  forces 
in  readiness. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  not 
mentioned  what  distresses  me  even  more 
than  that,  and  that  is  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  men  in  the  Kremlin,  par- 
ticularly as  to  whether  they  will  believe 
we  are  serious  in  our  talk  at  a  time  when 
we  are  reducing  our  military  forces. 
That  is  what  concerns  me  most  of  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  very  much  concerns 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  also. 
I  wish  to  explore  a  matter  of  congres- 
sional pcdicy  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  doubt  that  he  need  look  at 
the  manual  to  ansuer  this  question.  I 
am  referring  to  article  I.  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  lay  taxes, 
and  so  forth.  I  skip  to  the  provision: 
-  "To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years;  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy."  My  inter- 
pretation of  that  constitutional  provi- 
sion is  that  Congress  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to  raise  and  support  an  Army  and 
Navy  in  addition  to  its  power  over  the 
purse  strings,  because  in  the  beginning 
of  the  section  reference  is  made  to  laying 
taxes  to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  interprets  that  section  the  way 
I  do,  namely,  that  it  means  that  it  is 
both  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  raise  and  supi>ort  an  Army 
and  a  Navy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  question  that  that  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress.  It  is  my  belief  that 
when  the  R>-jnding  Fathers  were  writing 
the  ConsUtutlon,  they  intended  to  en- 


trust to  Congress  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  size  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. In  the  division  of  powers, 
they  gave  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  power  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  over  whatever  Army  and  Navy 
Congress  raised.  They  divded  the  powers 
in  that  fashion,  so  that  the  Commander 
In  Chief  would  not  have  complete  con- 
trol over  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
because  they  were  opposed  to  a  military 
regime  in  this  country  and  to  the  com- 
plete seizure  of  power  by  one  man. 

I  interpret  the  Constitution  just  as  it 
is  written.  That  Congress  has  the  power 
to  maintain  a  Military  Establishment,  to 
provide  for  it.  and  to  provide  for  the 
means  to  establish  the  size  of  it.  But 
it  has  not  always  worked  out  that  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  last  Congress  ap- 
propriated money,  and  the  committee 
report  contained  language  indicating 
that  the  purpose  of  the  money  was  to 
maintain  a  900,000-man  Army.  I  heard 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  explain  his 
view  of  that  matter  on  the  television  pro- 
gram on  Sunday.  He  said  he  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  invitation  to  the  Execu- 
tive to  provide  more  defense  than  the 
Executive  cared  to  provide,  in  the  event 
the  Executive  was  so  disposed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Congress  should 
write  into  some  particular  bill — an  ap- 
propriate one.  I  would  hope — language 
requiring  the  Executive  to  maintain  a 
certain  sized  Army  or  Navy,  since  Con- 
gress clearly  has  the  duty  to  raise  and 
support  an  Army  and  a  Navy.  I  should 
imagine  the  Executive  would  perhaps 
recognize  that  it  was  more  than  an  in- 
vitation, but  was  an  actual  matter  of 
law  which  he  was  obliged  to  carry  out. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  hope  so;  but 
there  is  nothing  I  know  of  anywhere 
which  would  require  him  to  do  so,  unless 
he  wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  cannot  require  the 
Executive  to  abide  by  a  law,  although 
he  can  be  impeached.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able, first,  to  try  a  legislative  proposi- 
tion to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  rather  than 
seeking  to  impeach  the  President. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course, 
the  Senate  cannot  originate  the  im- 
peachment Even  if  the  Senate  were 
unanimous  In  believing  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  impeached,  we  could  not 
initiate  the  action.  The  body  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  would  have  to 
sit  as  a  grand  jury  and  prepare  the  in- 
dictment of  impeachment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BfANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  aline  my- 
self wltti  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Louisiana 
relative  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  when 
that  intent  is  made  clearly  known 
through  t^e  necessary  language  in  ap- 
IMt>priati<m  bills.  The  impounding  of 
funds  by  the  executive  branch  is  appli- 
cable both  to  RepuUican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  because  we  all  re- 
member that  before  the  Korean  war. 
Congress  voted  for  a  70-group  Air  Force. 
Then  the  President,  Mr.  Truman,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  im- 


poimded  the  extra  funds  above  those 
needed  for  a  48-group  Air  Force. 

We  know  that  4  years  ago,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
f  Mr.  SnnNGTow]  tiered  an  amendment, 
which  was  agreed  to,  raising  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Marine  Corps  by  $40 
million,  that  money  was  impounded  by 
the  present  administration,  and  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Wilson,  tried 
to  spend  that  money  in  other  ways,  until 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  got  wind  of  it  and  called 
Mr.  Wilson  before  the  committee.  Since 
the  administration  did  not  plan  to  use 
the  money  for  the  Marine  Corps,  I  think 
the  money  reverted  to  the  general  Treas- 
ury; did  it  not? 
Mr.  RUSSEUi.  A  part  of  it  did. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  latest  example 
is  what  Congress  did  last  year  in  stating 
specifically  that  the  National  Guard 
should  be  maintained  at  a  strength  of,  I 
believe,  not  to  exceed  300,000. 

Air.  RUSSELL.  It  was  400,000  in  the 
National  Guard  and  300,000  in  the  Re- 
serves. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Army  Reserves 
were  to  be  maintained  at  300.000;  the 
Marine  Corps  at  200.000;  and  the  Army 
at  900,000. 

How  is  it  that  the  intent  of  Congress, 
which  I  thought  was  clearly  spelled  out 
in  those  four  categories  was  carried  out 
only  m  the  fields  covering  the  Army,  the 
National  Qu&rd.  and  the  Army  Reserves 
but  not  in  the  fields  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Army  itself? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  itself  provided  language 
that  the  numbers  should  be  not  less  than 
those  indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  the 
money  for  the  larger  force  was  appro- 
priated and  the  congressional  intent  was 
expressed  in  the  committee  report.  That 
was  the  justification  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  differentiating 
between  the  items. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Am  I  correct  in 
stating  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  this  year,  again,  to 
request  that  the  strength  levels  of  the 
Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Army 
Reserves  be  cut? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  budget  for  fiscal 
year  i960  contemplates  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  Army  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard.  The  reditced  strength 
of  the  Active  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 
would  be  continued. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  this  one  way  in 
which  we  can  circumvent  the  impound- 
ing power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government:  namely,  to  write  Into  the 
appropriaticm  bills,  as  was  done  for  this 
fiscal  year  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserves, 
Identical  provisions  for  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Army? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  can  try,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  but  it 
stm  will  not  compel  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  spend  the  money  if  he 
decides  he  will  not  spend  it.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  Department  of  Defense  un- 
derto(A  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
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fonoB  of  congressional  action;  but  here- 
tofore the  numbers  both  of  the  Army  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard,  and  of 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well, 
were  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  for  each  organization.  In 
this  case,  the  Senate  made  a  determina- 
tion in  the  case  of  all  four.  We  provided 
in  the  bill  for  an  Army  of  900.000;  for 
200.000  marines;  for  400.00  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  and  for  3,000  in  the  Army 
Reserves. 

When  the  bill  went  to  'Conference,  the 
other  body  refused  absolutely  to  accept 
our  proposal  so  far  as  the  regvilar  estab- 
lishment was  concerned,  because  they 
said  the  intent  had  always  been  carried 
in  the  committee  report. 
i;f  In  order  to  get  a  bill,  the  Senate  finally 

receded  from  its  provision  and  placed 
the  figure  in  the  report.  But  we  ap- 
propriated money  for  900,000  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  and  200,000  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Just  as  we  did  for  the  400.000  in 
the  National  Guard  and  the  300.000  in 
the  Army  Reserves.  But  the  Department 
of  Defense  saw  fit  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  them. 

Of  course,  this  year,  if  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  considers  this  desirable,  we  can 
state  in  the  appropriation  bill  the  num- 
bers for  the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  Reserves.  We 
can  say  that  each  of  these  branches  shall 
be  maintained  at  a  certain  number  or 
at  not  less  than  a  certain  niunber,  and 
see  then  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  accept  the  figures  when  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  text  of  the  bill  any  better 
than  it  did  when  the  figures  were  con- 
temned in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Evidently  the  ad- 
ministration has  its  wind  up  on  the  mat- 
ter of  reducing  forces.  They  did  not  put 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army  cuts  into 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  Lebanon  crisis, 
did  they? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  had  already  an- 
nounced them,  but  they  delayed  putting 
the  cuts  into  effect  when  the  Lebanon 
crisis  arose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  did  not  do 
so  at  the  time  the  crisis  arose  affecting 
the  islands  off  the  shore  of  the  mainland 
of  China  last  September  and  October, 
did  they? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  have  not  done 
so  completely  as  yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  they  are  plan- 
ning to  make  cuts  just  before  the  dead- 
line on  Berlin,  May  27. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  are  reducing  to 
the  levels  they  desire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  say  or  in- 
dicate that  in  addition  to  the  cuts  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Army,  which  are 
now  going  into  effect,  and  which  I  think 
certainly  are  open  to  question,  further 
cuts  In  these  two  outfits  are  in  the  offing? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  has  been  no  di- 
rect .statement  or  request  in  the  budget 
for  any  lower  numbers.  But  at  the  time 
it  was  first  decided  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Army  by  30,000  in  fiscal  1959, 
other  studies  were  conducted  looking  to 
a  still  further  reduction  in  fiscal  1960. 

Although  Congress  appropriated  fimds 
for  the  fuU  900,000-member  Army  in 
fiscal  1959.  the  Department  has  not  yet 


reached  the  level  of  870.000  which  it 
sought  for  fiscal  1959.  and  no  further  re- 
duction below  870,000  has  been  planned 
for  1960.  So  there  has  been  no  further 
reduction  for  1960.  But  what  I  intended 
to  say  was  that  studies  looking  to  even 
greater  reductions  than  those  being 
sought  at  the  present  time  have  been 
conducted.  I  do  not  say  the  decisions 
have  been  reached,  but  studies  looking 
to  even  greater  reductions  have  been 
conducted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  orders  have  been  issued  to  reduce 
the  Marine  Corps  to  175.000  men  and 
the  Army  to  850,000  men  by  June  30  of 
this  year? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  means  that, 
roughly,  the  total  reduction  will  amount 
to  55,000,  because  I  believe  the  marines 
are  now  approximately  185,000  in  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  the  Army  is 
around  900,000  at  the  present  time.  So 
the  reduction  by  means  of  such  orders 
will  not  be  quite  that  large,  because  some 
reductions  have  been  achieved  by  chips 
and  whitstones,  by  not  replacing  losses. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU.  let  us  assume 
that  the  cut  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
would  amount  to  45,000  trained  men.  We 
realize  that  the  Government  has  made 
a  large  investment  in  their  training. 
We  are  discussing  the  Draft  Act.  How 
many  men  are  drafted  over  the  period 
of  1  year?  Would  the  number  be  1 10,000? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Between  100.000  and 
120.000.  Of  course,  that  number  will  be 
reduced  to  approximately  90.000  in  1961. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  making 
it  mandatory  that  by  June  30  of  this 
year  at  least  40.000  weU- trained  men.  in 
whose  training  the  Government  has  in- 
vested a  great  deal  of  money,  will  leave 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Reductions  to  that  ex- 
tent will  be  made  Of  course,  in  any 
event  there  would  have  been  a  turnover, 
and  some  of  them  would  have  left  the 
services.  But  undoubtedly  there  would 
then  be  that  many  less  trained  men  in 
the  militai-y  services. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  Govern- 
ment, in  this  year  of  'the  balanced 
budget,"  will  suffer  a  subsequent  loss, 
because  the  replacements  which  will 
have  to  be  made  will  be  made  of  new 
men  who  will  have  to  be  trained  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  cannot  subscribe 
completely  to  that  statement,  because  if 
the  terms  of  service  of  40,000  men  have 
expired,  that  many  men  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  service,  if  they  wish  to 
be.  But  we  would  have  40.000  men  to 
take  their  places,  and  thus  we  would  in- 
cur the  cost  of  training  the  40.000  men 
who  would  replace  the  40.000  who  had 
been  separated  from  the  services. 

But  undoubtedly  the  total  overall 
strength  will  be  40.000  men  less  on  July 
1,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  in- 
dicated. In  fact,  it  will  be  nearer  50,000 
men  less. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  that  time  we 
shall  have  14  divisions,  I  believe.  Will 
all  of  them  be  combat  ready? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  no;  some  of 
them  will  be  training  divisions. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    How  many  divi- 
sions will  the  Soviets  have? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  attribute  approxi- 
mately 175  divisions  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
However.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  matter 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  would  appear  to 
be.  Different  countries  have  divisiona 
of  different  sizes.  In  some  countries,  a 
division  is  7,000  or  8.000  men;  In  other 
countries,  a  division  is  12.000  or  14.000 
men.  But  of  course  the  Soviet  Union 
divisions  have  overwhelming  strength  in 
ground  forces,  including  tanks.  Worst 
of  all.  our  country,  which  has  the  great- 
est industrial  establishment  on  earth, 
has  not  modernized  its  divisions  properly. 
The  Soviet  ground  forces  are  equipped 
with  better  weapons  than  oiu-  forces 
have  today.  Our  forces  have  a  great 
amount  of  obsolescent  and  obsolete 
equipment.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
alarming  aspects  of  this  entire  situa- 
tion— namely,  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
kept  up  with  technological  advances,  in 
terms  of  supplying  our  men  and  our 
miUtary  forces  with  the  very  latest  wea- 
pons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  does  the 
United  States  compare  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  case  of  submarines? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  Soviets 
have  three  or  four  times  as  many  sub- 
marines as  the  United  States  has.  Our 
estimates  attribute  more  than  400  sub- 
marines to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the 
United  States  has  slightly  more  than 
100. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  does  the 
United  States  stand  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  field  of  naval  power,  ex- 
clusive of  submarines? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  United 
States  has  a  far  stronger  navy,  exclu- 
sive of  submarines,  than  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  Soviets  have  built  quite  a  few  fast 
10.000-ton  cruisers,  and  they  have  some 
other  modern  ships.  But  in  overall 
naval  strength,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  our  Navy  is  far  superior 
to  the  Soviet  Navy.  Of  course,  the  car- 
rier strength  of  the  U.S.  Navy  gives  us 
a  great  advantage.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  Soviets  have  no  aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  does  the 
United  States  compare  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  generally  speaking,  in  the  air? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  give  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  my 
opinion,  which  is  based  on  the  hearings 
we  have  from  time  to  time.  I  believe 
the  Soviet  Union  has  more  airplanes 
than  the  United  States  has;  but  I  think 
the  United  States  has  a  much  superior 
operating  personnel,  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  I  believe 
that  our  best  planes,  although  very  few 
in  number,  are  better  than  the  best  of 
the  Soviet  planes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  say  that  the  relation- 
ship would  constitute  a  standoff? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Leaving  out  the  area 
of  missiles,  and  talking  about  the  opet- 
ational  planes.  I  would  say  the  United 
States  is  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  do  not  believe  ttie  Soviet  long-range 
bomber  command  is  anywhere  near 
comparable  to  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  note  that  there 
is  public  information  to  the  effect  that 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  field  of  mis- 
sile power,  the  United  States  has  no 
ICBM's,  and  neither  does  the  Soviet 
Union;  that  in  the  field  of  IRBM's, 
the  United  States  has  10,  and  sup- 
posedly the  Soviet  Union  has  some- 
where between  500  and  1,000.  Those 
figures,  which  come  from  the  public 
prints,  indicate  that  the  United  States 
is  Li  a  very  delicate  position;  and  cer- 
tainly that  position  is  made  more  deli- 
cate by  the  approaching  deadline  of 
May  27,  June  27,  July  27.  or  next  au- 
tumn, depending  on  whatever  date  Mr. 
Khrushchev  wishes  to  use. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  our  Army  is  being  reduced  in 
size.  I  am  extremely  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  the  Marine  Cojps.  the  only 
one  of  our  services  which  has  a  floor 
under  its  strength,  will  not  have  enough 
men.  under  this  year's  budget,  despite 
the  expressed  intent  of  Congress,  to 
maintain  three  combat  divisions  and 
three  air  wings.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  recognizes  that  situation, 
and  also  recognizes  the  consequent 
danger  we  are  in. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  discussed  it 
here  on  the  floor  and  wherever  else  I 
could  make  myself  heard.  Whenever  I 
have  been  invited  to  attejid  councils 
where  the  highest  Government  officials 
were  present.  I  have  expressed  my  im- 
willingness  to  see  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment weakened  in  any  respect,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  obtains  to- 
day in  the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President.   wUl 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    When  I  came  to  the 
floor,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  stated, 
so  I   understood,    that   objections   had 
been  made    by   means   of   letters,   and 
probably  also  by  witnesses,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  law. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    With  respect  to  the 
opposition  voiced  to  this  mea.sure.  I  take 
it  that  the  committee  intends  to  develop 
in    our    military    forces    a     personnel 
strength  which  at  least  will  in  some  way 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  threats  that 
are  facing  us  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Certainly  we  want  to 
have  the  means  of  providing  all  the  mili- 
tary strength  which  will  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
But  certainly  we  could  not  do  that  with- 
out the  enactment  of  this  bill,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  on  July  1.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
ceilings  on  all  the  armed  forces  would 
be  just  above  2  mlUion  men.  So  there 
would  have  to  be  a  reduction  of  all  above 
the  2  million  men  on  the  1st  of  July; 
and  325,000  of  those  would  come  out  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  were  done, 
the  number  at  personnel  would  be  re- 
duced from  the  present  figure  of  how 
much  to  a  new  figiu-e  of  how  much? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  overall  number 
of  2  ^  million  woiild  be  reduced  to  slight- 
ly more  than  2  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  reduction  of  500,000;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  members,  in  their 
consideration  of  this  bill,  was  to  pre- 
serve to  the  maximum  degree  the  secu- 
rity of  our  coimtry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  it  were  not  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  in  my  opinion,  and,  I  will 
say,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committee,  this  bill  would  not  be  before 
the  Senate  today,  because  no  one  is  en- 
thusiastic about  any  compulsion  in  the 
matter  of  military  service  in  this  land 
of  ours,  unless  all  that  we  hold  dear  is 
threatened. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  imderstand  that 
normally  the  wish  and  the  desire  of  the 
committee  would  be  to  eliminate,  inso- 
far as  possible,  this  universal  draft  law. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Indeed,  whenever  the 
public  safety  would  permit,  we  would 
like  to  see  the  compulsory  element  of  it 
eliminated.  There  are  members  of  the 
committee — including  myself — who  at 
times  have  beUeved  in  a  system  of  uni- 
versal miUtary  training.  But  I  must  say 
that  the  changes  in  weapons  systems 
now  have  caused  me  to  modify  my  feel- 
ings and  views  in  that  regard. 

So  far  as  the  draft  act  is  concerned, 
it  is  designed  to  enable  this  country  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  this  hour  and 
the  threats  of  the  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged over  the  past  12  or  14  years. 

The  draft  ended  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II,  but  in  1948,  when  the 
cold  war  began,  we  could  not  get  into 
the  armed  services  the  mmiber  of  men 
we  needed,  and  we  had  to  revive  selective 
service.  The  act  has  been  in  effect 
since  1948. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
interpret  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
committee  in  this  way?  The  commit- 
tee is  saying  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  committee  would  have 
gladly  recommended  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  persons  needed  to  serve  in 
the  military  forces;  but,  in  the  face  of 
the  threat  facing  us.  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  are  an  absolute 
minimmn  of  the  needs  of  the  military 
services  of  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  position  of  the 
committee  is  that  unless  we  have  the 
manpower  that  this  authority  will  pro- 
vide, the  security  of  the  coimtry  and  the 
freedom  of  its  citizens  will  be  gravely 
Imperiled.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
committee  that  this  authority  to  pro- 
vide the  manpower  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  security  of  the  countir  and  the 
freedom  of  its  people  may  survive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  questions  I  am 
about  to  ask  may  be  somewhat  per- 
sonal, but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  how  long  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  I  came  to  the 
Senate  there  were  two  committees  re- 


lating to  the  armed  services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs in  January  1933.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  its  predecessors  for  over  26 
years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Based  on  that  expe- 
rience of  26  years  of  service  on  those 
committees,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
recommends,  does  he  not,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of 
the  country  that,  for  the  security  of  the 
country,  the  draft  law  which  is  now  in 
effect  should  be  extended? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do,  unqualifiedly 
and  unhesitatingly.  In  1948,  when  the 
draft  law  was  not  in  operation,  we  could 
not  raise  the  2  million  men  needed. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  the  manpower  to 
meet  the  present  crisis  without  having 
the  existing  machinery  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  in  effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  unanimous? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  as  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  to  induct.  One 
or  two  members  of  the  committee 
thought  the  act  should  not  be  continued 
for  more  than  2  years,  but  the  commit- 
tee was  unanimous  in  reconunending 
that  the  act  be  continued. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  preface 
my  questions  by  saying  that  a  reading 
of  the  repKjrt  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  leads  me  to  the  same 
conclusion  the  committee  has  reached. 
I  think  an  extension  of  the  draft  law  is 
a  necessity  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
However,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  few  questions. 

Last  fall,  when  I  was  in  my  own  State. 
I  talked  personally  with  thousands  of 
young  men,  and  to  several  hundred 
groups.  One  question  constantly  re- 
curred. These  young  men  had  the  at- 
titude that  they  did  not  seek  to  avoid 
military  service.  However,  they  repeat- 
edly came  up  with  the  thought  that  if 
they  were  drafted,  they  would  go  into 
the  military  service  for  2  years.  Per- 
haps some  young  men  do  not  object  to 
being  drafted,  which  is  all  right,  but  the 
group  I  am  talking  about  would  rather 
enlist  than  go  Into  the  service  through 
the  Selective  Service  program. 

They  pointed  out  that  if  they  enlisted, 
they  would  have  to  enlist  for  a  3-year 
or  a  4-year  period. 

I  notice,  on  page  4  of  the  report  of  the 
committee,  under  subsection  (2).  it 
reads: 

Volimtoen  under  tbe  age  26.  in  the  se- 
quence of  their  TolTinteering  for  Induction. 

In  other  words,  these  young  men  would 
volunteer  to  the  draft  board,  and  they 
would  still  go  through  selective  service. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Has  the  committee 
given  any  consideration  or  has  it  had 
any  reas<Mi  or  cause  to  give  consideration 
to  the  situation  of  young  men  who  do 
not  seek  to  avoid  service,  and  yet,  by 
volunteering  their  servioes.  are  subjected 
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to  n  1-  or  S-year  period  of  longer  train- 
ing and  Mrvlce  than  thoee  who  are  In- 
ducted under  the  Selective  Service  Act? 

Mr.  RU88ELL.  If  they  w^rvm  more 
than  S  jTMrt,  It  meana  thty  have  elected 
to  go  Into  the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force. 
They  can  go  Into  the  Army  for  a  2-year 
period  of  eervloe  at  the  preaent  time. 

Mt.  AILOTT.  Perhaps  moit  of  the 
yount  men  to  whom  X  talked  wanted  to 
fo  into  the  Navy  or  Air  Foree. 

Mr.  RVMSLL.  U  the  young  men 
ohooM  to  10  Into  the  Air  Foroe,  they  win 
have  to  weigh  whether  they  want  to 
•ervw  4  yean  in  the  Air  Foroe  rather 
than  a  yean  in  the  Army.  Many  of 
Iheni  do.  Then  li  no  trouble  in  ob- 
toinlni  voluntMn  in  the  Air  Fone. 
•ome  young  men  may  pnfer  to  lerve  I 
yearn  in  the  Navy  rather  than  9  yean  in 
uie  Army.  Then  are  itlll  otheri  who 
gel  e  months'  tnlnlng  and  then  partlol- 

eto  MUvtly  in  the  RoMrve.  in  which 
ey  must  perform  48  Reeerve  drUls  and 
1  weeks  of  aeUve  duty  for  training  an- 
nually. Then  an  many  dlffennt  ways  of 
performing  military  servloe.  If  the 
young  man  choose  to  go  into  the  Air 
Foroe,  they  have  to  pay  the  price  of  serv- 
ing 4  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Has  the  committee  dis- 
cussed this  particular  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  discussed 
this  question  for  hours.  Without  at- 
tempting to  make  a  disparagement  as 
between  the  different  branches  of  the 
service.  I  point  out  that  there  is  required 
a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  Air  Force 
than  Is  required  in  some  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  service.  If  a  man  were 
going  into  the  Air  Force,  and  were  re- 
quired to  serve  only  2  years,  by  the  time 
he  would  be  trained,  he  would  then  be 
lost  to  the  service.  In  the  Infantry.  If 
a  young  man  Is  a  strong  boy,  with  good 
reflexes,  and  can  carry  a  gun  and  learn 
how  to  use  it,  he  can  be  trained  in  4 
montlis.  and  the  Army  wUl  still  obtain 
20  months'  service  from  him,  even  though 
he  haa  to  serve  only  2  years. 

More  highly  developed  skills  required 
In  certain  branches  of  the  Army— In  elec- 
tronics, for  example— that  are  Just  as  de- 
manding as  are  skills  in  the  Air  Force; 
but  these  positions  should  be  filled  by 
career  personnel 

I  must  say  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing tendency— although  I  understand  It, 
I  deplore  It — for  young  men  to  try  to 
get  out  of  having  to  march  and  sweat  it 
out  with  a  rifle  on  their  shoulders.  Some 
jroung  men  are  willing  to  serve  for  a 
longer  time  In  order  to  avoid  having  to  do 
It.  However,  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  foot  soldier  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant member  of  the  armed  services,  and 
we  must  have  him.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  man  who  has  won  every  war  from 
the  time  man  carried  sharp  sticks  to  the 
day  of  modem  weapons  has  been  the 
foot  soldier. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Has  the  Senator's  own 
experience  prompted  his  allegiance  to  the 
foot  soldier? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  was  In  the  Navy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  may  say  for  the  young 
men.  in  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
that  In  the  Air  Force 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Air  Force  has  no 
promem    in   obtaining    enlistments.    It 


sometimes  has  more  applicants  than  it 
can  absorb.  The  Navy  has  mon  appli- 
cants than  it  can  absorb.  That  Is  not 
where  the  dllDoulty  Is.  The  Anay  Is  the 
only  branch  whioh  has  to  use  the  draft 
to  All  its  needs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  The  problem  arises  In 
fllUng  the  needs  of  the  Army,  Zs  that 
eorreott 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  That  is  right.  Xt  is 
the  only  branch  wliloh  today  has  to  use 
the  seleetlve  servloo  to  obtain  its  needed 
personnel. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  nasons  for  ths 
longer  itrvtoe  with  nspeet  to  ths  volun- 
totn  in,  first,  tho  gieater  amotint  of 
ttohnloftl  training  nqulrtd  and,  sec- 
ondly, perhaps,  ths  oommittM  feeling 
that  if  i  man  is  to  have  a  right  to  seleot 
his  branch  of  servlite  then  he  should  be 
willing  to  spend  a  longer  period  In  mvt' 
lee.    Is  that  statlmr  the  mattor  fairlyf 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  fHllng  undoubt- 
edly entors  into  It.  Zt  has  been  com- 
pletely Justified  by  the  facta,  as  stated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Z  should  like  to  ask 
one  other  question  on  a  subject  which 
to  me  appears  to  be  very  shocking.  On 
page  5  of  the  report,  in  the  paragraph 
the  third  from  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
it  Is  stated: 

The  cxirrent  rejection  rate  for  an  age 
group  as  a  whole  Is  ab<3ut  33  percent.  Since 
many  members  of  an  age  group  voluntarily 
enter  service,  the  rejection  rate  for  the  ef- 
fective manpower  pool  U  approximately  4S 
percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  That  Is  a  tre- 
mendously high  percentage.  I  think  I 
stated  earlier  that  the  services  have 
raised  mental  qualifications  since  the 
end  of  World  War  H.  A  much  higher 
degree  of  mental  competence  Is  required 
now. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  about  the  mat- 
ter. If  we  became  Involved  In  an  all-out 
war  we  would  have  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards, and  more  young  men  would  be 
available.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  over  the  pftst  few  weeks 
about  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  services  want  the  strongest  bodies 
and.  above  all,  the  most  efBcient  minds 
they  can  get  in  those  bodies,  to  make  up 
for  the  disparity  tn  numbers  as  between 
the  men  in  service  in  our  country  and 
those  in  service  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  this  percentage 
could  not  necessarily  be  Interpreted  in 
the  same  Ught  with  the  Inductions  prior 
to  World  War  n? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Or  Inductions  prior  to 
the  Korean  War,  because  of  the  raising 
of  the  physical  and  mental  standards. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  This 
does  not  reflect  any  depreciation  In 
the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  our 
young  manhood,  but  reflects  Instead  an 
increase  in  standards. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  this  really 
means  Is  that  the  services  have  set  a 
goal  of  a  certain  number  of  men.  In 
order  to  attain  what  Is  desired,  the 
services  have  turned  down  approximate- 
ly 45  percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  sendees  require 
certain  standards. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Z  think  that  is  a  fair 
sUtement.  Z  was  very  nluctant  to  ap- 
prove those  higher  quallfloatloos.  be- 
cause  in  a  sense  they  were  a  limitation 
on  the  equal  distribution  of  services. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Of  the  burden  of 
servloe. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  the  burden  of 
millUry  Nrvioe.  The  Seentary  of  De- 
fense, the  Seontory  of  the  Army,  and 
all  the  ranking  generals  in  the  Army, 
wen  most  insistont  that  since  then  was 
a  reduction  in  personnel  in  the  Army 
then  was  a  requirement  for  the  higher 
standards,  The  Army  has  been  rtdueed 
from  about  IMi  million  to  100.000  men, 
and  in  the  light  of  that  reduotion  Uitit 
military  men  felt  it  was  imperative  that 
they  havt  penoni  with  higher  mentol 
capacity,  beeause  they  eould  train  thoee 
men  much  easlsr.  and  those  men  could 
do  many  more  things  and  absorb  tiain- 
ini  in  a  muoh  shortor  period  of  time. 
Zn  addition,  this  program  has  gnat- 
ly  mlUgated  the  disciplinary  problems 
of  ths  Army.  Z  flrst  would  not  accept 
the  nlaUonshlp  of  the  disciplinary 
problems  to  the  somewhat  lower  intelli- 
gence quotients,  but  since  we  have  au- 
thorized the  President  to  raise  the 
mental  standards  the  Army  has  closed 
two  of  Its  disciplinary  barracks.  There 
has  been  that  much  reductl<Mi  In  the 
disciplinary  problems  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  wonderful 
news.  I  think  this  is  an  area  to  which 
we  have  to  pay  some  attention. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  It  has  been. 
In  this  respect  what  we  are  really  doing 
Is  not  having  a  selective  service  in  one 
sense:  we  are  putting  the  burden  of 
service  only  upon  those  who  have  the 
highest  physical  qualiflcationa  and  the 
highest  mental  quaUficatlons. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  must  confess  there 
Is  a  great  measiu^  of  Justification  for 
the  Senator's  statement. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  for  two  sessions 
I  held  up  the  proposed  legislation  to 
Increase  the  standards  because  It  looked 
to  me  as  though  it  would  be  imfalr  to 
the  young  men  who  were  more  InteUl- 
gent  and  stronger. 

After  all,  standards  are  all  a  matter 
of  degree.  We  had  standards  before. 
It  was  all  a  matter  of  degree  as  to  how 
high  we  should  raise  the  standards. 

Our  need  for  a  strong  military  force 
was  so  great  that  I  finally  capitulated. 
We  passed  the  blU  last  year.  I  must  ad- 
mit the  program  has  produced  reeults  far 
beyond  anything  I  anticipated  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Preel- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  and 
permit  an  Interruption  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  doee  not  object. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  think 
the  correct  thing  to  say  is  that  the  pro- 
gram has  increased  the  selectivity  and 
reduced  the  universality. 
Mr.  RU88ELL.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    We  used 
to  talk  in  terms  of  universal  military 
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service,  and  now  the  emphasis  is  upon 
selectivity.  The  changing  of  the  stand- 
ards has  entirely  shifted  the  biu>den  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  numbor  of  things 
have  contributed  to  that  effect.  The 
weapons  of  war  have  become  mon  oom- 
pm  in  the  last  80  years.  Z  think  the 
complexity  has  inoreased  in  the  last  80 
years  mon  than  in  the  two  osnturies  be- 
fore that.  Weapons  an  so  oomplex  to- 
day that  Z  have  almost  despaired  of  be- 
ing able  to  observe  an  ordlniiry  military 
outfit  operato  one  of  the  missllt  battorioi. 
Xt  requlrN  a  vtry  high  dniiw  of  train- 
ing and  a  very  eonsiderable  basio  eduea- 
tlon  simply  to  get  the  eount-down  han- 
dled exaetiy  u  it  should  be. 

That  is  ont  nason  I  have  not  been  too 
muoh  frightened  by  the  claims  of  Rub* 
slan  missile  superiority.  Zf  the  Russians 
have  the  missiles  openUonal  everywhen, 
they  must  be  sadly  depleting  the  faculties 
of  their  educational  institutions.  Zt 
takes  almost  a  team  of  college  professon 
to  operate  one  of  those  missile  battorles. 
If  the  Russians  have  the  mlssllM  opera- 
tional everywhere,  they  have  had  to  use 
many  highly  competent  persons. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  appreciate  very  much 
the  answers  the  Senator  has  given.    I 
knew  perhaps  all  of  these  things  had 
been  considered  by  the  committee,  but  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  indi- 
cated,   that    the    emphasis    has    been 
changed,  probably  of  necessity,  from  a 
selective  service  system  of  universality  to 
a  selective  service  system  of  selectivity. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  standards  have 
been  changed  from  time  to  time.    They 
were    changed    drastically    from    1940, 
when  we  passed  the  first  bill,  to  1942. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    In  1940  the  standards 
were  about  as  high  as  they  are  today,  but 
by  1942  if  a  man  could  walk,  the  services 
carried  him  off.  gave  him  a  gun,  and  put 
him  in  the  armed  services.    We  needed 
14  million  men.    This  has  never  been  a 
universal  program. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  realize  that. 
Mr.    RUSSELL.    There    has    always 
been  a  degree  of  selectivity. 
•  Mr.    ALLOTT.    I    realize    there   has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  Anny  or  the 
military  forces  were   in  that  category 
completely. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  answering  my 
questions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
undertake  to  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  It  be  fair  to 
say  that  in  the  committee  the  only  sub- 
stantial dispute  regarding  the  bill  was 
with  relation  to  the  length  of  time  the 
draft  should  be  extended? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  a  practical  matter, 
I  wiU  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  no  motion  was  made  to 
change  the  4-year  provision.  The  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  agreement  that 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  authority 
to  Induct  One  or  two  members  of  the 
committee  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
law  might  be  extended  for  2  years  in- 


stead Of  4  yean,  but  after  full  discussion 
then  was  no  formal  voto  on  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  KEATZNO.  Of  oourse,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  support  the  extonsion  of  the 
draft  law.  Z  have  been  debating  in  my 
own  mind,  although  my  knowledge  is 
much  Isss  extonsive  than  the  knowledge 
of  members  of  the  oommittM,  whether 
the  extension  should  be  for  a  or  4  years. 
Zs  it  not  a  fact  that  if  it  were  extonded 
for  4  years,  and  the  world  situation 
should  ohangf,  and  tht  need  for  the 
dnf  t  should  become  less  apparent  during 
thai  period,  tht  Ooninss  at  any  time 
eould  end  it.  even  if  it  wen  txtonocd  for 
4  ytarif 

Mr.  RUiSELL.  Not  Only  eould  the 
Congress  end  it,  but  ths  exeoutive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment,  if  it  did  not  need  the 
men,  could  deelan  the  draft  inoperable 
at  any  time.  Congress  would  not  have 
to  be  in  seuion.  There  eould  be  a  ces- 
sation of  ths  draft  at  any  time,  if  men 
were  not  needed  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
As  pointed  out  by  AssisUnt  SecnUry  of 
I^fense  Plnucane,  who  is  in  charge  of 
manpower.  It  Is  a  great  clarification  to 
the  young  men  of  the  country  to  know 
that  the  draft  will  be  in  operation  for  4 
years.  This  will  prevent  them  from 
building  up  false  hopes  and  making  their 
plans  for  the  future  based  on  the  Illusion 
that  the  draft  may  end.  when  we  really 
do  not  see  any  hope  of  its  ending. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  there  is  much 
merit  in>  that  position. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  In  connection  with  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
raised,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  several  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  draft  was  not  operating  per- 
fectly, that  there  was  some  room  for 
Improvement,  that  the  reserve  liability 
was  unequal,  and  that  the  values  for 
dollars  expended  might  be  Increased 
with  longer  terms  of  enlistment,  rather 
than  a  period  of  2  years. 

I  would  not  want  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  think  that  the  only  ques- 
tion considered  was  whether  the  exten- 
sion should  be  for  2  years  or  4  years. 
In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that  I 
Intend  to  to  speak  on  some  of  these 
points,  and  also  to  discuss  2  amend- 
ments which  were  discussed  within  the 
committee.  I  shall  offer  one  of  them. 
One  of  the  amendments  had  to  do 
with  simplifying  and  clarifying  the  pe- 
riod and  conditions  of  liability,  both  as 
to  active  duty  service  and  as  to  the 
Reserve. 

The  second  amendment  had  to  do  with 
the  possible  creation  of  a  manpower 
commission  for  studying  the  manpower 
needs  currently  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  its  studies  might  lead  It 
to  make. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  share  my  feeling, 
which  Is  apparently  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  that  It  would  be 
wise  to  extend  the  draft  for  4  years,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  either  the  Defense 
Department  or  the  Congress  could  act 


at  any  time,  if  it  should  be  found  that  It 
was  not  needed? 

Is  it  not  better,  at  this  crucial  time, 
to  err,  if  we  err  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
too  long  an  extension,  rathsr  than  on 
the  sids  of  an  extonsion  which  is  nol 
long  enough? 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Two  or 
thrN  arguments  won  made  for  tht  4- 
year  extonsion.  The  first  was  that  tht 
last  tims  ths  dnft  was  extonded,  it  was 
extonded  for  4  years, 

Tht  Noond  argumtnt  wai  that  tht  4- 
year  extonsion  would  perhaps  provide  a 
grtat  show  of  detorminatlon  for  our  al- 
lies, even  neogniting  tht  faot  that  ont 
of  thtffl,  Bniland.  has  indioattd  that 
sht  intonds  to  diseontinut  eonsoript 
Mrviot  in  a  ytar  or  two. 

Tht  argumtnt  which  was  eittd  as 
bting  most  persuasive  was  that  the  4- 
year  extonsion  would  give  to  tht  young 
mtn  who  would  bt  afftettd  a  etrtoin 
sense  of  definiteness,  and  they  would 
have  the  knowledge  that  the  dnft  would 
be  extended  that  much  longer.  All  those 
arguments  wen  mentioned  as  nasons 
for  an  extension  of  4  years  rather  than  a. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  a  gnat  privilege  for  me  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as 
a  newcomer  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  work  imder  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
In  the  preparation  of  the  legislation  now 
proposed.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
xuianimity  of  opinion  among  my  col- 
leagues on  the  ccmunittee  regEu-ding  the 
necessity  for  extending  the  draft. 
Surely  It  Is  apparent  that  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  there  Is  no  alternative  to  such 
an  extension. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  rnniss  in  my  obligations  and 
in  my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  promote  the  national  secu- 
rity, if  I  did  not  rise  now  to  voice  cer- 
tain doubts  which  I  feel  concerning  the 
draft  program. 

Chiefly,  my  doubts  are  whether  our 
present  manpower  policies  are  giving 
this  country  true  security  In  the  mis- 
sile age — or  the  illusion  of  security  only. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  Senators 
will  consider  on  a  continuing  basis  our 
manpower  policies  so  that  if  workable 
alternatives  to  the  draft  exist  we  will 
know  that  they  exist,  and  will  put  them 
to  work  for  the  safety  of  America. 

If  the  answer  to  our  manpower  need 
Is  universal  military  training,  we  must 
find  this  out  and  adopt  some  plan  of 
universal  service  at  once. 

If  It  be  a  professional  Military  Estab- 
lishment, Increased  In  else  and  equip- 
ment, we  should  know  that,  too. 

Perhaps  then  Is  a  solution  which 
would  utilize  In  the  fullest  degree  in  the 
service  of  their  country  the  talents  and 
energies  of  thousands  of  young  men  not 
fit  for,  or  not  needed  In.  the  Military 
Establishment. 

If  the  answer  Is  found  to  be  the  current 
selective  service,  that  system  should  be 
continued.  But  In  that  event.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  look  into  the  prac- 
ticability of  some  of  the  Improvements 
which  suggest  themselves. 

One  reason  given  by  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  commitee  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  for  4  years  is  that 
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failure  to  extend  It  for  that  period  of 
time  would  dishearten  our  allies.  I  am 
troubled  by  the  Implication,  If  It  be  a 
fact,  that  our  alliance  is  so  tenuous  as  to 
require  us  to  maintain  a  static  military 
manpower  policy  that  may  not  be  best 
calculated  to  shore  up  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

That  there  must  an  extension  now  of 
selective  service,  should  be  or  ought  to 
be  obvious.  My  i>ersonal  preference 
after  hearing  much  of  the  testimony 
given  by  the  committee  would  have 
been  for  a  2-year  Instead  of  a  4- 
year  extension.  It  was  and  is  my 
thought  that  an  extension  for  this 
shorter  period  would  point  up  the  neces- 
sity for  proceeding  with  an  overall  study 
of  military  manpower  utilization  and  our 
manpower  needs.  However.  I  realize 
that  I  am  of  the  newest  of  the  new.  hav- 
ing entered  the  Senate  and  having 
gained  a  place  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  only  in  January  of  this  year. 
I  have  yielded  to  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  my  elders  in 
service  on  the  committee  and  I  voted  to 
report  the  4-year  extension  and  I  shall 
vote  for  It  on  the  noor.  Notwithstanding. 
I  believe  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  my 
views  relating  to  an  Imperative  need  for 
an  honest-to-goodness,  down-to-earth 
study  of  this  big  and  vital  subject.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  shorter  extension 
would  have  frightened  our  allies.  In- 
deed, is  it  not  altogether  likely  that 
they  will  be  far  more  concerned  with  the 
aimounced  reductions  which  are  to  be 
made  in  our  existing  military  organiza- 
tion? That  is  almost  surely  to  be  of 
.  grave  concern  to  them  as  it  is  to  me  and 
to  80  many  other  Americans. 

There  must  be  on  our  part  no  hint  of 
weakness  or  fear.  The  Russians  must  see 
In  us  a  determined  unity  with  which  we 
face  whatever  may  befall.  But,  In  the 
face  of  so  grave  a  military  danger.  It 
would  be  folly  and  negligent  not  to  ex- 
amine the  manpower  situation  thorough- 
ly In  the  light  of  current  facts. 

I  raise  these  questions  today  because 
they  suggest  serious  problems  which,  un- 
attended, could  undermine  our  security. 
Now  I  am  no  mlUtary  strategist,  but  the 
overall  Impact  of  these  questions  seems 
to  me  to  indicate  an  urgent  need  for  a 
frank  and  full  study  by  a  congressional 
panel  or  an  independent  commission.  I 
reserve  the  privilege  of  submitting  at  a 
later  date  a  formal  proposal  for  such  a 
study. 

The  more  I  consider  the  question,  the 
more  advisable  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
the  study  carried  out  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, rather  than  an  independent  group 
not  associated  with  the  Senate. 

During  such  an  inquiry,  no  slightest 
delay  for  complexity  would  impede  the 
continuation  of  the  present  system.  And 
if  the  present  system  is  found  to  be  ade- 
quate, or  no  better  alternative  has  been 
worked  out.  there  need  be  no  change 
and  no  delay  in  the  implementation  of 
the  draft. 

Let  us  think  of  the  changes  in  the  mili- 
tary situation  which  have  occurred  since 
the  last  time  the  draft  was  examined 
oy   the   Congresa— changes   in   warfare 


perhaps  more  extensive  than  those  that 
occurred  In  all  the  centuries  of  human 
history— sputniks  and  luniks  and  inter- 
continental missiles  and  missile-bearing 
submarine  fleets;  and  sooon  man  to  be 
sent  into  the  heavens,  too.  Can  it  be 
sensible  to  assume  that  In  the  midst  of 
so  vast  a  redoing,  manpower  procure- 
ment policies  alone  must  remain  static, 
unimproved,  even  unquestioned? 

Surely  it  is  now  clear  how  directly  our 
International  posture  is  affected  by  our 
manpower  policies.  It  is  no  slight  to 
these  policies  nor  on  the  men  who  have 
carried  them  out  so  falthfuUy.  To  sug- 
gest that  these  policifis,  too,  need  periodic 
reexamination.  Perhaps  the  study  for 
which  I  speak  today  would  find  that  we 
need  a  larger  Army  and  that  the  best 
way  to  get  it  is  a  larger  draft  call.  This, 
too,  the  American  people  must  know  and, 
knowing,  would  gladly  accept. 

Indeed,  wc  must  know  how  our  Re- 
serve program  is  standing  up  under  the 
new  strains  and  needs,  how  our  pentomlc 
divisions  are  faring — how  nearly  ready 
we  are,  in  short,  for  any  type  of  on- 
slaught. If  we  are  anything  less  than 
ready,  the  degree  of  difference  may  be 
the  measure  of  our  demise.  If  anything 
is  plain,  it  is  that  the  situation  is  Just 
that  ominous. 

In  1941.  in  the  face  of  a  grave  military 
threat  from  abroad,  at  a  time  when  the 
nature  of  warfare  more  certainly  justi- 
fied a  draft  program  than  does  the  na- 
ture of  warfare  in  tlie  missile  age,  and 
when  the  totalitarian  threat  was  no  less 
Immediate,  one  vote  in  the  House  of  R?p- 
resentativcs  saved  the  draft.    That  vote 
may  well  have  been  the  margin  of  our 
survival  In  the  dark  days  of  1942.  States- 
manship in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1941  saved  America.     Statesmanship 
in  the  88th  Congress  by  Members  of  the 
U.S.    Senate  may   again  save  America 
In  the  face  of  the  grave  military  threat 
from  abroad.     That  statesmanship  re- 
quires us  not  merely  to  enact  a  draft 
extension,  but  also  to  commit  ourselves  to 
a   careful   reappraisal   of   our   present 
manpower  policies.     In  the  context  of 
new  weapons,  old  answers  are  not  ade- 
quate.   Complex  new  weapons  demand 
complex  new  skills  and  we  Ignore  these 
demands  at  the  peril  of  our  existence. 

Even  if  W3  have  adequate  missiles  In 
our  arsenals  and  adequate  pentomlc  di- 
visions on  the  charts,  well-trained,  high- 
ly motivated  men  remain  the  lifeblood 
of  the  whole  structure.  Missiles  do  not 
fire  themselves.  Atomic  artillery  do  not 
maintain  themselves.  Technology  does 
not  advance  or  explain  Itself.  Is  it  really 
Inconceivable  that  the  draft — so  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  manpower  needs  in 
19*0 — may  no  longer  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  1960? 

It  is  In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  now  raise  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  months  to  come  what 
I  submit  may  weU  be  llfe-and-death 
questions. 

Plrst.  Is  conscription  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  U.S.  defense  policy,  according  to 
present  military  plans? 

Second.  If  conscription  is  likely  to 
continue  Indefinitely,  are  major  efforts 
being  made  now  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  improve  the  Selective  Service 


System  to  eliminate  such  inequiUes  and 
inefficiencies  as  may  currently  be  a  part 
of  It? 

Third.  If  conscription  is  not  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  what  plans  are  being 
made  now  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  lessen  our  dependency  on  and  even- 
tually to  eliminate  conscription? 

Fourth.  Might  now  such  a  study  of 
manpower  pohcies  have  value  tn  ascer- 
taining such  facts  as  our  overall  man- 
power requirements:  the  most  effective 
way  to  retain  trained  men  in  service  for 
longer  periods  of  time;  possible  nonmlli- 
tary  uses  of  men  of  draft  age ;  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  number  of  men 
constantly  involved  in  training  soldiers 
who  do  not  Intend  to  stay  in  the  armed 
services,  and  so  forth? 

Fifth.  Can  men  be  trained  in  (a)  6 
months,  (b)  2  years  to  operate  the  mor« 
complex  weapons  of  modem  warfare? 

Sixth.  Is  this  training  of  much  value 
to  the  Nation  if  men  are  separated  soon 
after  they  become  proficient  in  the  use  of 
such  weapons? 

Seventh.  How  many  draftees  receive 
continuing  combat  training  after  their 
initial  8  or  16  weeks? 

Eighth.  Are  we  training-  an  adequate 
number  of  men  to  fight  limited  non- 
nuclear  wars  in  which  mass  armies  are 
engaged? 

Ninth.  If  draftees  are  not  trained  to 
operate  the  complex  instnuients  of 
modern  warfare,  can  we  risk  using  them 
in  combat  situations,  even  if  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  immediately  involved? 
Tenth.  In  a  limited  war  in  which 
nuclear  weapons  are  used,  would  a  ma^ 
army  untrained  in  nuclear  warfare  be 
adequate  to  our  needs? 

Eleventh.  In  an  all-out  war  decided 
by  a  nuclear  exchanse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  a  large  army  or  large  reserve 
force,  especially  a  reserve  force  derived 
from  the  6-month  program,  be  of  great 
value  to  the  United  States? 

Twelfth.  In  short,  is  the  training  re- 
ceived by  2-year  draftees  adequate  for 
any  kind  of  war.  be  it  total,  limited  non- 
nuclear,  or  limited  nuclear? 

Thirteenth.  Is  It  possible  that  th« 
manpower  needs  produced  by  nc^r 
weapons  cannot  be  met  adequately  with- 
out a  substantial  Increase  in  the  nimiber 
of  men  who  stay  in  the  service  for  a  min- 
imum of  4  years? 

Fourteenth.  Is  the  training  that  men 
are  getting  in  the  6-month  program  or 
in  the  10-week  Air  Force  training  pro- 
gram adequate  for  any  kind  of  war? 

Fifteenth,  if  the  6-month  training 
program  is  not  adequate  to  prepare  men 
for  combat  and  other  military  assign- 
ments, should  the  program  be  con- 
tinued? 

Sixteenth.  If  the  6-month  training 
program  is  adequate,  should  we  not  put 
it  on  a  universal  basis,  and  couple  it  with 
Incentives  designed  to  keep  the  requisite 
number  of  men  In  the  Armed  Forces  for 
minimum  periods  of  4  years? 

Seventeenth.  How  effectively  are  the 
(a)  6-month,  (b)  2-year  selectees  being 
integrated  into  Active  Reserve  units? 

Eighteenth.  Might  an  adequate  Reserve 
program  provide  an  acceptable  substi- 
tute for  a  large  standing  army,  a  large 
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percentage  of  whose  personnel  are  not 
prepared  for  nuclear  combat? 

Nineteenth.  Is  It  not  possible  that  the 
arbitrary  limitation  imposed  on  the 
size  of  our  Armed  Forces  by  budgetary 
considerations  has  handicapped  inter- 
national negotiations  looking  toward 
disarmament? 

Twentieth.  Is  It  not  possible  that  ac- 
tually a  larger  standing  Army  could  be 
maintained  at  less  cost  by  an  Improved 
Incentive  system? 

Twenty-first.  In  fact,  regardless  of 
size,  mipht  not  the  replacement  of  con- 
scription with  a  system  of  inctsntives  de- 
signed to  attract  and  keep  a  competent 
and  motivated  professional  aimed  force 
save  money  and  produce  a  bettt-r  nuclear- 
age  defense  system? 

Tu  en ty -second.  But  if  the  .-jize  of  the 
Army  Is  to  be  Umited.  might  it  not  be 
wise  to  speed  the  replacement  of  soldiers 
by  civilians  in  noncombat  pos;tions? 

Twenty-third.  Could  not  many  such 
noncombatant  jobs  be  filled  more  eco- 
nomically and  more  efficiently  by  civil- 
ians? 

Twenty-fourth.  In  the  long  run,  might 
It  not  be  wise  to  employ  civilians  even  in 
certain  technical  positions,  if  some  way 
cannot  be  devised  to  retain  S€i-vice  per- 
sonnel for  considerable  perio<ls  of  time 
after  their  training  has  been  completed? 

Twenty-fifth.  Does  not  the  fact  that 
almost  three-quarters  of  all  enlistees 
leave  the  service  after  their  first  hitch 
seriously  limit  the  value  of  conscription 
in  filling  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
service? 

Twenty-sixth.  Might  not  the  $14,000- 
per-man  cost  of  training  and  maintain- 
ing draftees,  96  percent  of  whom  leave 
the  Army  after  their  2  years,  and  of 
training  the  one-hitch  enlistees,  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  kinds  of  salaries  and 
benefits  necessary  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate professional  force? 

Twenty-seventh.  Is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  attracting  and  keeping  bright 
technicians  in  the  Armed  Forc(«  derived 
from  the  fact  that  personnel  are  subject 
to  certain  conditions  left  over  from  an 
earlier  military  tradlUon  which  do  not 
comport  with  the  type  of  mental  and 
technical  initiative  now  required  of  mili- 
tary personnel? 

Twenty-eighth.  Is  a  system  under 
which  some  men  serve  their  country  in- 
voluntarily up  to  8  years  while  others  do 
not  serve  at  all  the  fairest  that  can  be 
devised? 

Twenty-ninth.  Is  a  system  which  con- 
tinually occupies  a  large  percentage  of 
our  military  personnel  in  the  basic  train- 
ing of  transient  recruits  the  most  efllcient 
use  of  manpower  that  can  be  devised? 

Thirtieth.  Is  such  a  system  ad.  ade- 
quate alternative  to  a  combat-ready 
f  shtmg  force  with  a  low  turnover  and 
a  high  proficiency  in  the  use  of  modem 
weapons? 

Thirty-first.  Does  the  confidence  of 
our  allies  in  American  leadership  require 
us  to  maintain  a  manpower  policy  that 
may  no  longer  be  adequate  to  our  own 

security? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Alaska. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  highly  for  his  very  thought- 
ful and  comprehensive  analysis  of  this 
question.  It  shows  how  well  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  relatively  brief  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. What  he  has  presented  to  the 
Senate  is  a  wonderful  blueprint  for  study 
by  the  commitee  diiring  the  coming  years. 
Needless  to  say,  like  my  colleague  from 
Alaska,  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  support 
the  bill  which,  after  extensive  hearings, 
has  the  recommendation  and  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ssrvices,  headed  by  a  Senator  who,  more 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate,  is 
experienced  in  this  extremely  important 
field.  I  was  privileged  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  attend  a  testimonial  banquet  in  honor 
of  Senator  RrssELL.  I  felt  privileged  to 
be  there  and  to  joir  with  the  large  group 
of  military  and  civilians  in  approval  of 
the  citation  and  the  testimonial  which 
was  given  to  him  for  his  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  national  defense. 

Certainly  at  this  time  there  is  need 
for  the  expert  opinion  by  which  the  rest 
of  us  who  are  necessarily  lesc  familiar 
with  this  subject  have  to  be  guided:  and 
I  may  say  that  we  in  Alaska  have  been 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense.  We  have  lived  through 
a  period  when  there  were  no  defense 
plans  for  that  area. 

I  recall  that  24  years  ago  testifying  be- 
fore a  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  the  late  great  Billy  Mitchell  em- 
phasized that  the  importance  of  Alaska 
strategically  was  something  we  could  not 
afford  to  overlook.  He  said  at  that  time : 
"He  who  holds  Alaska  holds  the  world." 
His  wisdom  on  that  subject  was  as  much 
disregarded  as  was  his  wisdom  concern- 
ing the  Importance  of  aircraft  in  war. 

I  have  lived  through  the  years  when 
the  sole  efforts  to  get  defenses  for  Alaska 
were  confined  to  Alaskans.  I  recall  how 
Senator  Bartlett's  predecessor  as  Dele- 
gate from  Alaska,  in  the  House,  Anthony 
J.  Dimond.  strove  for  years  to  get  some 
defense  measures  for  Alaska  enacted.  I 
recall  his  prophecies  both  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  and  in  the  committee  that  the 
Japanese  would  attack  Alaska  without 
warning.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  let- 
ter written  to  him  as  late  as  1937,  by 
Gen.  Malln  Craig,  who  was  then  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  after  Delegate  Di- 
Riond  had  urged  the  establishment  of  an 
Air  Force  and  Army  post  in  Alaska,  in 
which  CSeneral  Craig  replied,  that  the 
Idea  was  fantastic;  that  Alaska  was  so 
remote  from  any  possible  theaters  of  con- 
flict that  the  idea  of  spending  any  money 
for  defense  there  was  ridiculous. 

I  recall  that  away  back  in  1904  the 
Navy  sought  to  establish  a  naval  base  in 
the  outer  Aleutian  Islands,  on  the  Island 
of  Kiska.  Year  after  year  the  Navy  De- 
partment presented  a  request  for  an 
appropriation  so  that  that  island  could 
be  fortified.  But  the  navy  which  first 
occupied  the  Island  of  Kiska  was  not 
Uncle  Sam's  navy,  but  the  navy  of  the 
Mikado.  In  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  Alaska's  strategic  im- 
portance and  the  consequent  failure  to 
provide  for  its  defense,  Alaska  was  the 
only  part  of  America  invaded  and  for  a 
time  held  by  the  enemy. 


I  could  continue  almost  indefinitely  to 
give  examples  of  how  sensitive  and  how 
keenly  aware  we  are  of  the  importance 
of  national  defense  and  of  Alaska's  role 
in  national  defense.  We  Alaskans  be- 
lieve that  an  important  part  of  Alaska's 
destiny  is  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  of  de- 
fense for  the  continent.  I  shall  vote 
for  this  measure  though  witti  substan- 
tial doubts.  I  think  my  colleague  is  to 
be  greatly  commended  for  raising  in 
categorical  form  as  questions,  some  of 
the  doubts  which  some  of  us  have. 

I  myself  would  have  preferred  a  2 -year 
extension.  I  listened  to  some  of  the 
arguments  against  that  modification.  I 
noted  particularly  the  comment  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI.  I 
am  sorry  he  is  not  in  the  Chamber  now. 
Pie  said  that  one  reason  why  he  did  not 
favor  a  2-year  extension,  but  rather 
favored  a  4-year  extension.  Is  that  there 
would  be  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
situation  during  those  4  years.  I  as- 
sume he  meant  by  that  that  there  would 
be  no  appreciable  change  In  our  rela- 
tions with  the  totalitarian  power  which 
now  menaces  the  freedom  and  peace  of 
the  world. 

But  I  call  his  attenticm  to  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  one  very  fimdamental 
change  in  1960,  namely,  a  change  in  the 
Executive  power  of  the  Nation.  There- 
fore, I  think  the  time  may  come,  even 
though  we  shall  have  extended  the  act 
for  4  years,  when  we  will  want  to  revise 
tliis  law  together  with  our  other  defense 
measures,  as  was  so  ably  discussed  and 
criticized  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  and 
to  taJce  a  new  look  at  our  needs  for  na- 
tional defense  and  the  strengthening  of 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  tlae 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish,  first,  to  ex- 
press to  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  fMr.  GrueningI  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  very  complimentary  ref- 
erences to  me. 

I  am   delighted  to   have  the   distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Sei-vices.    I  particularly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  brought  an 
inquiring  mind  with  him  to  the  commit- 
tee.   At  times  we  have  dealt  with  these 
problems  for  so  long  that  we  have  be- 
come somewhat  set  in  our  views  and  our 
opinions.     So  It  is  always  well  to  have 
someone  asking  new  questions  and  gen- 
erating new  thoughts  in  the  committee. 
I  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the 
capacity    of    the   senior    Senator   from 
Alaska  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  I  regard  it  as  being 
of  vital  importance  that  he  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Preparedness,  where  he  will  have  a 
great  many  opportunities  to  exercise  this 
sense  of  questioning  which  is  in  his  m'nd, 
and  to  undertake  to  get  answers  from 
the  military  authorities  and  the  civilian 
ofQclals  of  the  country  who  are  charged 
With  the  responsibility  in  this  area. 

I  am  glad  he  has  asked  the  questions 
he  has  propounded.  I  think  I  cotild  an- 
swer some  of  them,  but  I  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  do  so  now.    I  do  not  know 
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that  I  could  answer  all  of  them  to  his 
satisfaction,  but  I  certainly  welcc»ne  him 
on  the  committee  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  has  fallen  ri«ht  into  the 
work.  I  know  he  will  make  many  valu- 
able contributions  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  to  eliminating  some  of  the 
admitted  inequities  in  our  present  system 
of  service. 

Mr.  BAR^XETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  one  anywhere  who  is  more 
capable  of  answering  my  questions  than 
is  my  able  chairman,  I  Join  with  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  in  praising  the  ef- 
fective work  for  his  Nation  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
performed  throughout  the  years.  I 
thought  only  this  afternoon  that  it  was 
rather  remarkable  that  he  stood  here 
and  answered,  without  reference  to  a 
book,  a  note,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  the 
many  technical  questions  which  were  put 
to  him  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  It  was  really  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration, one  which  few  persons  any- 
where could  have  accomplished.  We 
owe  him  much,  and  we  recognize  the 
fact,  with  pleasure  and  with  pride. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  Us- 
tened  with  great  pleasure  and  pride  to 
the  very  able  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett).  I  was  privileged  to 
know  him  when  he  served  as  a  Delegate 
from  Alaska  in  the  other  body.  I  am 
very  happy  that  he  sought  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
where  I  have  served  ever  since  I  entered 
the  Senate. 

I  think   the   contribution  which   the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  has  already 
made,  in  the  thorough  way  in  which  he 
covered    the   subject    and    the   diligent 
manner  in  which  he  attended  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  is  something  which  will 
please  all  Members  of  the  Senate.     All 
of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell].    I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  a  greater 
legislator,  a  man  of  more  ability,  or  a 
wiser  or  better  man.     So  when  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  sought  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
thought  then  that  he  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  render  the  tjrpe  of  service 
which  he  has  demonstrated  today  he  is 
capable  of  rendering. 

I  had  a  chance  to  visit  his  State  in  the 
early  days  of  World  War  n,  in  1942,  and 
I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  the  loyalty, 
the  patriotism,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
people  who  live  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  has  given  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  observe  the  com- 
petence, the  teamwork,  and  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  two  Senators  who  work  side 
by  side  in  representing  the  largest  State 
in  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  distingviished  majority  leader.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  serve  under  two  such  great 
leaders  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 


Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  I  am  not  so  familiar 
with  this  very  dlfflcult  and  delicate  issue 
as  he  is.  However.  I  share  with  him  the 
view  that  the  extension  of  the  act  should 
have  been  for  2  years  only.  I  also  have 
in  common  with  him  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  very  detailed,  exten- 
sive thorough,  and  painstaking  review 
of  our  military  manpower  policies,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  both  sugges- 
tions wliich  have  been  made  by  Delegate 
BARTLETT  should  be  considered  by  the 
leadership.  I  should  have  said  "Senator 
Bartlitt."  I  have  known  him  affec- 
tionately and  personally  as  Delegate 
BARTLETT  foT  SO  long  that  I  am  afraid 
I  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  address- 
ing him  as  "Delegate." 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  I  am  used  to  it;  I 
like  it. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  It  Is  a  very  illus- 
trious title. 

I  think  both  of  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  should  be  con- 
sidered not  only  by  the  chairman  and 
other   members   of   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services,  but  also  by  the  leader- 
ship of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
I  think  few  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
as   familiar   with    the   policies   of   our 
Armed  Services,  as  a  result  of  long  ex- 
perience, as  are  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska.     I   had  the  privilege  and   the 
experience  of  serving  in  the  Army  in 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon  during  World  War 
II.    At  that  time  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GruenincI  was  the  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska;  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr.   [Bartlett]  was,  part 
of  the  time,  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  then  he  succeeded  the 
very  eminent  Anthony  J.  Dimond  as  the 
Delegate  from  Alaska.    It  was  while  they 
were  the  civilian  officials  in  charge  of 
the    Territorial    government    of    Alaska 
that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Alaska  be- 
came  the   only  portion   of   the  North 
American  continent  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  to  be  invaded 
in    well    over    a   century    of   American 
history. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  So,  for  example, 
they  have  had  experience  with  military 
policies  which  were  not  wise — because, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  n,  during  which  Alaska 
was  invaded  by  the  forces  of  Imperial 
Japan,  the  only  guns  in  Alaska  pointed 
toward  our  good  ally,  Canada,  which 
fought  side  by  side  with  us  during  tha> 
war.  Furthermore,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
XT  the  only  artillery  in  Alaska  was  at 
Chilkoot  Barracks;  and  the  gxms  were 
pointed,  not  toward  Imperial  Japan, 
which  invaded  Alaska,  but  toward  the 
little  border  post  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Moimted  Police  near  Pleasant  Camp, 
British  Columbia,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. ' 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  accuracy  of  the 
Senator's  memory  cannot  be  challenged 
and  Is  greater,  I  am  sure,  than  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  guns  he  mentions. 

Mr,  NEUBEROER  I  suppose  the 
assumption  was  that  in  World  War  n  our 
enemy  would  be  Canada,  rather  than 
Japan. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  correct  forecasts 
have  not  always  come  from  the  Pentagon 
or  its  predecessor. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  thing 
about  the  policies  in  connection  with  our 
military  services  that  has  disturbed  me: 
I  believe  that  many  times  we  repf^at  mis- 
takes which  previously  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  our  history.  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  in  high  school,  the  state- 
ment was  made  again  and  again,  by 
many  persons.  "In  the  next  war.  both 
capital  and  men  will  be  drafted;  and  no 
one  will  become  a  millionaire  at  the  cost 
of  blood,  sacrifice,  and  suffering."  If  I 
heard  that  said  once,  I  heard  it  said  a 
hundred  times.  It  was  repeated  on  the 
Foiu^h  of  July,  in  conventions  of  the 
American  Legion,  conventions  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  in  other 
conventions,  and  here  in  the  Congress, 
and  generally  throughout  the  country. 

But  let  us  consider  the  situation  which 
exists  today:  The  Congress  is  consider- 
ing an  extension  of  the  draft  law.  I  will 
vote  with  some  reluctance  for  that  mea- 
sure, as  will  the  two  able  Senators  from 
Alaska.  But  2  weeks  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  business  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  a  very  interesting  article  which 
pointed  out  that  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  many  of  the  leading  stocks 
were  those  of  companies  which  were 
making  missiles.  Jet  plane  fuels,  elec- 
tronic equipment  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  all  the  other  miUtary  items  that  our 
boys  will  have  to  use.  perhaps  in  mortal 
combat.  These  stocks  have  had  record 
rises. 

Today  we  arc  spending  annually  on 
armaments  more  than  we  spent  each 
year  durmg  the  Korean  war.  Yet  the 
excess-profits  tax  on  the  manufacturers 
of  armaments,  which  was  invoked  during 
the  Korean  war,  has  been  smpended. 

Last  week  I  introduced  four  tax  bills. 
One  was  to  restore  the  excess-profits 
tax.  If  we  are  going  to  vote  for  »  4- 
year  extension  of  the  draft,  with  all  that 
this  implies  for  the  young  men  of  this 
country,  then  I  think  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives — although  of 
course  such  legislation  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — certainly 
should  study  the  imposition  of  8<nne  ceil- 
ing on  the  profits  of  those  who  will  manu- 
facture the  Jet  planes,  the  tanks,  the 
nuclear  sulmiarines.  and  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers  in  which  some  of  our  boys 
may  unfortunately  lose  their  lives  <»■  be 
maimed. 

Recently,  I  noticed  that  the  workhorse 
airplane  of  World  War  11— the  B-17 
Flying  Fortress — was  stated  as  costing 
$188,000.  The  Jet  planes  which  have  re- 
placed it  in  the  bombing  field  today  cost 
approximately  $7  million.  Just  compare 
$7  million  with  $188,000.  The  largest 
submarines  we  had  in  World  War  IE 
cost  approximately  $8  million  or  $10 
million,  whereas  the  nuclear-powered 
Nautilus  cost  approximately  $65  million. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken— and  I  speak  en- 
tirely from  memory — the  great  aircraft 
carrier  Lexington,  of  World  War  n,  cost 
approximately  $90  million.  We  have  on 
the  drawingboards  at  this  time  aircraft 
carriers  which  will  cost  between  $350 
million  and  $400  million. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  statement  by 
one  of  our  leading  military  officials — and 
again  I  speak  from  memory — that  a  Jet 
fighter  plane  costs  the  Government  more 
than  if  it  were  made  entirely  from  solid 
silver,  at  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
sliver. 

So  I  say  that  if  we  vote  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  of  the  young  men  of  the 
United  States,  certainly  we  should  con- 
sider placing  some  ceiling  on  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturers  and  industries  who 
are  making  the  weapons  of  war. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  oratory 
about  this  matter,  but  there  has  been 
relatively  little  action  in  connection 
with  It.  I  recognize  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  Russell]  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  cannot  do  anything  directly 
about  it,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
can,  because  this  subject  comes  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  I  call  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  because  I  believe  it  involves 
a  moral  issue  of  great  proportions.  It 
also  involves  an  economic  issue,  because 
today  the  bulk  of  the  $77  billion  budget, 
which  is  so  controversial,  goes  for  mili- 
tary weapons  and  military  hardware  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Under  these  cir- 
cunostances,  I  believe  we  should  restore 
the  excess- profits  tax  on  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  weapons  of  war.  It  cer- 
tainly would  help  our  taxpayers. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  for  t>earing  with 
me  and  for  being  so  sympathetic  and  in- 
dulgent with  his  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared on  my  views  on  the  draft — which 
I  am  happy  to  say  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska — and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Look  at  the  Draft," 
which  was  published  on  February  4  in 
the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATSMENT   BT   SENATOE   NETTBERGEm 

Critics  of  the  draft  have  contended  that 
It— 

1.  Creates  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  heads  of  young  men  18«4 
through  36  years  of  age.  prohibiting  them. 
In  many  cases,  from  mailing  firm  vocational, 
educational    or   matrimonial   plans. 

2.  Causes  inequities  as  between  yoimg 
men  eligible  for  selective  service.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  there  are  approximately 
2,200.000  lA's  in  the  pool  now  and  that 
about  1.200.000  youths  reach  the  mlnimimi 
draft  age  annually.  In  1»«0.  this  figure  is 
expected  to  reach  1,300,000.  By  1666,  it  U 
predicted  that  it  will  be  nearly  2  milUon. 
Some  660,000  persons  enter  the  services  each 
year:  180.000  are  inductaea.  The  St.  Louis 
Post-DUpatch  xwted  recently:  'Thus, 
chances  are  exceUent  the  vast  majority  of 
the  class  that  attains  military  age  will  not 


aee  service.    This  Is  not  fair  to  those  who 
are  drafted  or  who  volunteer." 

3.  Fails  to  provide  the  services  with  the 
type  of  personnel  they  require — persons  with 
an  aputude  for  special  training  and  who 
intend  to  make  a  career  of  the  military — 
but  instead  encoiu-ages  manpower  waste, 
lowers  troop  morale,  reduces  leadership 
quality,  and  fosters  complacency  about  the 
system. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  do  not  have  the 
background  of  service  with  that  group  which 
would  enable  me  to  assess  confidently  the 
validity  of  these  claims.  However,  I  have 
observed  that  many  persons  with  a  profes- 
sional competence  to  analyze  these  ques- 
tions have  attested  to  the  need  to  explore 
In  depth  our  present  military  manpower 
policies.  I  believe  that  such  an  Investiga- 
tion would  be  highly  beneficial.  Although 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  extension  of  the 
draft,  because  I  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  repeal  this  law  at  such  a  crucial  time 
In  the  affairs  of  our  country  unless  a  substi- 
tute is  provided.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  will 
support  leglslaUon  which  would  establish  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  study  of  mili- 
tary personnel  proceurement  policies  and 
alternatives  to  the  draft;  and  If  such  a  group 
should  find  that  basic  alterations  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  I  will  then  urge  their 
enactment. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1959  J 
A  Look  at  the  Dkatt 
Before  Congress  automatically  adopts  a 
long-term  extension  of  the  military  con- 
scription law.  It  ought  to  take  a  careful  and 
critical  look  at  the  way  In  which  the  draft 
has  been  operating.  When  draft  calls  take 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  nimiber 
of  eligible  young  men  and  the  great  ma- 
jority avoid  miUtary  service,  a  very  serious 
question  of  fairness  arises.  John  Graham 
notes  In  a  study  for  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public that  "because  of  either  disability  or 
fatherhood,  more  than  60  percent  of  all  non- 
prior  servicemen"  were  being  deferred  in 
early  1957  and  "there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  picture  has  changed  since  then,  or  wlU 
change  In  the  future." 

Actually,  the  Army  is  the  only  one  of  the 
military  services  using  the  draft.  It  calls 
approximately  8,000  a  month,  of  whom  fewer 
than  7,000  are  inducted  for  the  2-year  pe- 
riod. Some  90,000  young  men  each  year 
take  advantage  of  the  plan  for  6  months  of 
active  training  and  5',^  years  of  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  service;  and  of  course  there 
are  many  thousands  of  others  who  volunteer 
for  service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marines.  All  In  all,  however,  the  bur- 
den* and  obligations  are  distributed  very 
unequaUy  among  the  1.2  million  young  men 
who  come  of  military  age  each  year.  Some 
have  their  education,  career,  or  family  plans 
disrupted  while  many  others  make  no  na- 
tional sacrifice  at  all. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
reported  a  simple  4-year  extension  of  the 
draft  beyond  June  30.  There  Is  something 
to  be  said  for  using  such  means  to  avoid 
harangue  over  new  plans  for  additional  de- 
ferments and  special-Interest  concessions. 
But  there  Is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said.  In 
otir  opinion,  for  the  approach  of  Represent- 
ative WoLP,  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Wolf's  bill  would 
provide  for  a  2 -year  draft  extension,  but  a 
concurrent  resolution  would  require  an  In- 
tensive study  by  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee of  military  manpower  procedures  and 
alternative  methods  of  meeting  the  needs. 

This  newspaper  haa  long  supported  both 
the  draft  axKt  the  concept  ot  national  serv- 
ice. It  does  not  share  the  views  of  thoee 
wtu2  feel  that  the  country's  youth  is  being 
stereotyped  or  "prussianized";  indeed.  It  be- 
lieves that  most  young  men  benefit  in  one 
way  or  another  from  their  military  service. 


But  it  recogniees  also  that  there  Is  now  no 
chance  of  fulfillment  of  the  universal  mUl- 
tary  training  plan  which  Congress  approved 
8  years  ago.  WltJ*  the  changing  character 
of  war,  UMT  probably  has  been  outmoded: 
moreover,  it  would  be  extremely  costly. 

Now,  the  Army  makes  some  compelling 
arguments,  in  which  It  is  supported  by  the 
other  services,  that  a  draft  law  Is  necessary 
on  the  books  whether  or  not  It  Is  fully  uti- 
lized. A  recent  study  shows  that  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  benefit  notably  in  the  caUber 
of  their  volunteer  enlistees  because  of  the 
draft;  and  the  Array  obtains  higher  quality 
men  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Furthermore,  the  contention  that  there 
will  be  no  more  Koreas  is  highly  dubious. 
It  Is  impossible  to  predict  the  exact  needs  of 
limited  war.  If  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  are  worth  any  tiling,  their  require- 
ments cannot  be  overlooked.  The  assertion 
that  higher  rates  of  pay  for  the  lower  ranks 
would  attract  an  all-volunteer  force  rather 
begs  the  question  of  national  obligation. 
Does  the  United  States  really  want  to  aban- 
don the  concept  that  each  young  man  owes 
some  service  to  his  countrymen?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  higher  pay  scales 
In  the  countries  where  American  forces  are 
stationed  abroad?  And  what  would  be  the 
result  In  NATO,  which  Is  having  trouble 
maintaining  its  strength,  of  an  American 
decision  to  end  the  draft? 

Plainly  such  questions  demand  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  we  think  there  is  strong 
reason  for  Congress  to  extend  the  draft  tem- 
porarily. But  the  country  also  needs  to  de- 
termine whether  the  draft  Is  the  best  way  of 
meeting  the  problem — and  whether,  alter- 
natively, if  there  Is  value  In  the  concept  of 
national  service,  It  ought  to  be  expanded  be- 
yond military  conscription  to  Include  an 
oversea  technical  service  corps,  a  scientific 
corps,  a  clvU  defense  corps,  a  conservation 
corps  and  the  like.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think 
that  there  is  an  easy  or  even  a  wholly  satis- 
factory answer.  Surely,  however,  while  Con- 
gress Is  attending  to  the  Immediate  need.  It 
ought  to  provide  for  conscientious,  unemo- 
tional examination  of  the  possibility  of  some 
less  wasteful  and  more  equitable  method 
than  mere  indefinite  reliance  upon  the  draft. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
helpful  contributions  to  the  debate ;  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  wise  observations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  for  as  long  a  time 
as  he  may  need,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  be  rec- 
ognized immediately  following  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 

BUTLKB]. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  run  the  Senate  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  list  of  Senators  to  be  recognized,  we 
ought  to  abide  by  that  list.  If  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  list.  Senators  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  they  address  the 
Chair.  I  tried  to  be  recognized  for  a 
half  hour.  I  was  not  recognized.  Then 
I  was  put  on  the  list.  Then  the  Chair 
did  not  use  the  list.  The  Senate  should 
be  run  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexaB.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRBBIDINO  (WPICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  f nxn  Maryland  Is  recognized  and 
may  proceed. 


APPEASEMENT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful acts  of  appeasement  in  contem- 
porary history.  Some  20  years  ago  a 
tall,  angular  man  In  a  bowler  hat.  carry- 
ing the  familiar  umbrella,  returned  to 
England  from  Munich  proclaiming 
"peace  in  our  time."  Shortly  thereafter 
the  world  erupted  Into  World  War  n 
and  the  black  umbrella  became  a  iml- 
versal  symbol  of  submission  to  a  power- 
crazed  former  corporal  In  the  German 
Army  who  sought  to  Prussianize  the 
earth. 

The  grave  question  we  must  face  in 
this  the  year  1959  is:  "WiU  history  re- 
peat Itself?"  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
has  Just  retiu-ned  from  conferences  In 
Moscow  with  Niklta  Khrushchev.  And, 
although  he  was  subject  to  snubs  and 
Insults  from  the  Soviet  chief  of  state. 
It  would  appear  that,  through  fear,  he 
Is  now  preaching  "disengagement"  and 
"flexibility"  in  the  solution  of  the  Ber- 
lin problem.  He  is  currently  trying  to 
sell  this  appeasement  line  to  De  Gaulle, 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  United  States 
next  week  it  is  clear  that  he  will  try  to 
get  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  buy  it. 

Now.   Mr.    President,    please    do   not 
misunderstand  me.    I  believe  Mr.  Mac- 
mlllan   is    compl^Jiftly    sincere    in    his 
endeavor  to  lessfti'the  tensions  which 
prevail  between  East  and  West  on  the 
subject  of  Berlin.     But  I  also  think  it 
Is  vitally  important  that  the  initiative. 
so    far    as    any    negotiations    are    con- 
cerned, remain  with  this  Nation.     I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  we  must  not  make 
the  same  mistake  a  Briton  by  the  name 
of  Neville  Chamberlain  made  two  dec- 
ades ago.    The  Berlin  situation,  if  mis- 
handled,   could    touch    off    the    most 
hideous  war  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
It  could,  indeed,  prove  to  be  the  end  of 
civilization  as  we  know  it. 

To  prevent  such  a  holocaust  we  must 
stand  fast.    To  retreat  on  Berlin  would 
be  just  as  disastrous  as  was  the  retreat 
from  Munich.    Our  President  has  called 
for  no  surrender,  and  it  behooves  every 
Senator,  every  Representative,  and  every 
American     citizen,     to     aline     himself 
squarely  behind  him  and  back  his  stated 
position.     He  has  left  the  door  open  for 
peaceful  solution  of  the  powder-laden 
Berlin  issue,  but  he  has  stoutly  refused 
to  be  browbeaten  into  submission  to  the 
ruthless  Communists.     The  President's 
position  Is  the  right  position.     He  will 
negotiate,  but  he  will  not  surrender.    He 
will  not  forsake  principle  in  the  face  of 
saber-rattling   and   veiled  threats.     He 
will  steadfastly  respect  the  commitments 
made  in  good  faith  by  this  Nation.    To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  sell  the  entire 
free  world  out  to  international  commu- 
nism. 


Mr.  Macmlllan  has  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  right  to  apeak,  not  only  for  Great 
Britain,  but  for  these  United  States,  and 
Prance,  and  the  West  German  Republic, 
and  all  other  countries  allied  with  us 
to  stem  the  Red  tide.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  man  who  has  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  make  concession  after  con- 
cession at  the  conference  table  is  repre- 
sentative of  either  our  point  of  view  or 
the  viewpoints  of  our  other  friends.  The 
American  people  have  every  right  to  re- 
sent being  spoken  for  by  a  man  from  an- 
other land.  American  taxpayers,  after 
all.  have  been  carrying  that  part  of  the 
world  on  their  backs  for  some  time. 

It  Is  only  logical— yes.  It  is  In  the  best 
interests  of  world  peace — that  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower  be  recognized  as  the 
chief  spokesman  for  the  West.  When 
the  time  comes  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
with  the  Russians,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  where  he  stands.  There 
Is  no  such  word  as  "retreat"  In  hia  vo- 
cabulary, and  It  Is  fortunate  for  the 
Western  World  that  this  is  so. 

Let  us  in  the  Congress,  then,  give  him 
the  unqualified  support  he  richly  deserves 
not  only  as  President,  but  also  as  the 
world's  most  outstanding  military  leader. 
Let  us  resist  with  all  our  might  sugges- 
tions, from  whatever  source,  that  smack 
of  appeasement.  Let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  the  innocuous  words  "disengagement" 
and  "flexibility,"  for  actually  their  defi- 
nition is  retreat.  Indeed.  Senators,  re- 
treat can  sp>ell  disaster. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  COLORADO 
BLUE  CROSS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  people  throughout  this 
country  will  be  interested  In  the  prog- 
ress of  Colorado's  pioneering  effort  to 
establish  a  medical  care  program  for 
our  public  assistance  beneficiaries.  The 
administration  of  this  excellent  plan  has 
already  attracted  nationwide  attention 
from  health  and  welfare  agencies.  Our 
State  welfare  department  utilized  the 
Blue  Cross  administrative  facilities  and 
their  participating  hospital  agreements 
to  implement  the  plan. 

I  feel  that  their  record  Is  one  which 
will  Interest  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  21st  annual 
report  of  the  executive  vice  president. 
Thomas  Tiemey,  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Tiemey.  so  that  Senators 
may  more  easily  study  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
TwENTT-yiKST   Annual   Rcpokt  or  the  Ex- 
KcimvK  Vice  Pkksidknt,  Colobaoo  Hospi- 
tal Snvicx 

The  year  1958.  which  marked  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Colorado 
Blue  CroM  plan,  was  a  year  of  significant 
plan  progress  and  achievement.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  report  that  progress  and 
achievement  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Continued  public  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Blue  Cross  philosophy  of  pre- 
payment was  evidenced  by  the  Increase  of 
our  membership  to  embrace  a  total  of 
616.718  residents  of  the  State.  Continued 
service  to  ova  84  participating  hospitals  was 
apparent  in  our  total  payment  of  ♦15,126,263 


for  hospital  services — an  Increase  of  almost 
•avi   million  over  the  payments  made  In 

1957. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  staff,  the  out- 
standing event  of  the  year  was  the  occu- 
pation of  otur  new  office  bxiUdlng.  Despite 
the  expansion  of  our  services,  and  the  ad- 
ditional personnel  required  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  SUte'B  medical  care  plan 
for  pensioners  and  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment's  hospital  benefit  program  for  service- 
men's dependents,  the  Increased  efficiency 
afforded  by  the  new  building  made  It  possi- 
ble for  us  to  reduce  our  operating  expense 
ratio  to  4.7  percent  of  Income:  so  that  0S.3 
percent  of  every  dollar  we  received  was  re- 
turned to  our  members  In  the  form  of  hos- 
pital payments  or  In  additions  to  mlnlmxmi 
required  reserves  for  future  hospitalization. 
The  buUdlng  U.  In  a  very  true  sense,  a  trib- 
ute to  the  subscribing  public,  to  the  volun- 
tary hospital  system,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who,  through  mu- 
tual cooperation  and  effort,  have  found  In 
Blue  Cross  and  Its  companion  plan.  Blue 
Shield,  a  reasonable  and  reallatlc  method  of 
financing  the  health  requirements  of  the 
community. 

It  seems  to  have  become  •  vogue  In  re- 
cent months  to  level  criticism  at  the  volun- 
tary hospital  system  of  America.  While  an 
objective  analysis  of  the  various  articles 
which  have  appeared  during  the  last  year 
Indicates  that  the  alleged  complalnu  have 
little  relationship  to  the  basic  health  care 
provided  In  modern  hospiuis,  still  the  pub- 
lication of  such  articles  continues.  Those 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  work  cloeely  with 
the  hospitals  and  with  their  administrative 
personnel  know  the  complexities  of  modem 
hospital  administration.  Hospitals  today 
are  tremendous  health  centers  to  which  sick 
persons  go  to  secure  aU  of  the  benefits  of 
modern  medical  science.  <tnd  from  which 
they  emerge  restored  to  sound  health  and  a 
productive  role  In  the  community.  The 
cosU  are  high,  but  the  life-saving  and 
health-restortng  services  are  worth  every 
cent  Involved.  It  seems  only  appropriate 
that  we  salute  the  hospiuis  whoce  services 
our  members  utilize,  for  their  constant  ef- 
fort to  make  every  facility  which  modern 
medical  science  devises  available  to  all  of 
the  people  at  a  price  which  they  can  afford. 

To  the  hospitals  of  Colorado  we  pledge 
our  continued  support,  and  to  the  people  of 
Colorado  we  pledge  our  continued  effort  to 
render  an  ever-expanding  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  M.  Txssmkt. 

CoLOEAOo  Bluz  Cross, 
CoLosAoo  Hospital  Scavics. 
Denver,  Colo..  February  25, 1»$§. 
Senator  OoaooN  L.  Allott. 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon  :  For  the  past  several  years,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  fiu-nlsh  you  each 
year  with  a  copy  of  our  current  annual 
report.  You  wUl  find  the  report  of  our  1988 
operations  enclosed.  Without  question,  the 
most  significant  development  In  the  field  of 
health  care  financing,  not  only  locally  but 
nationally,  during  the  past  year  was  the  In- 
augural of  Colorado's  old-age  pension  med- 
ical care  program.  It  has  already  attracted 
nationwide  attention,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  watched  with  great  Interest  by  health  and 
welfare  agencies  throughout  the  coxmtry. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  SUts 
welfare  department  saw  fit  to  utilize  our  ad- 
ministrative facilities  and  our  participating 
hospital  agreements  In  the  implementation 
of  the  plan  and  I  think  the  record,  to  date, 
amply  supporte  the  wisdom  of  their  Juds- 
ment. 

During  the  year  1WJ8.  we  paid  out  the  total 
sum  of  $3,804,970.84  to  the  hospltaU  of  Colo- 
rado for  the  care  of  10.052  hospitalised  pen- 
sioners.   The  total  cost  of  our  sdmlnlstrstlon 
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of  this  hospital  care  program  was  approx- 
imately eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
hospital  expense  Involved,  and  even  this 
minimum  expense  was  virtually  erased  en- 
tirely by  our  being  able  to  refund  to  the  State 
welfare  department  Its  proportional  share 
of  the  adjustment  amounts  derived  from  o\ir 
routine  semiannual  audits  of  the  participat- 
ing hospitals  operating  costs.  Certainly 
Colorado  has  led  the  Nation  In  developing  at 
least  a  partial  solution  to  the  ever-growing 
problem  of  providing  basic  health  care  for 
the  constantly  Increasing  number  of  old 
persons. 

Over.  700.000  persons  In  our  State,  includ- 
ing the  old-age  pensioners  and  the  service- 
men's dependente  for  whom  we  administer 
the  Government's  Medicare  plan,  now  enjoy 
the  beneflU  of  Blue  Cross  membership.  I 
suppose  It  Is  true  that  few  businesses  In  the 
State  have  as  many  people  directly  Interested 
In  their  operations  as  we  do.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  we  are  very  vitally  aware  of  the 
tremendotu  responBlbllity  that  such  wide- 
spread public  acceptance>ntalls.  If  there  Is 
ever  any  occasion  when  you  might  have  a 
question  with  regard  to  our  organlaztlon  or 
Ite  administration.  It  will  be  a  privilege  for 
me  to  provide  the  answers  for  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  M.  Tdernct, 

Executive  Director. 


AGITATION  OF  ANTI-U.S.  RIOTS 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Red  Student  Agitators  Seen  Fomenting 
AnU-U5.  Riots,"  written  by  David  Law- 
rence, and  published  m  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  4,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Red    Stttdxmt    AorrAToas    Seen    Fomenting 
Anti-U-S.  Riots 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington,  March  3. — And  now  It's 
trouble  In  Bolivia.  Yesterday  It  was  In  Cuba, 
and  before  that  In  other  Latin-American 
countries  where  hostility  against  the  United 
States  was  artificially  Intensified  by  the 
Communlste. 

Unfortunately,  maneuvers  of  the  Commu- 
nlste In  the  cold  war  are  usually  pooh- 
poohed  by  too  many  people  In  this  country, 
despite  bold  propaganda  operations  that  are 
obviously  planned  with  care.  When  the 
antl-Nlxon  Incldente  occurred  on  the  Vice 
President's  tour  of  South  America,  It  was 
conceded,  of  course,  that  an  antagonism 
such  as  was  manifested  against  the  United 
States  could  readily  have  been  brought  into 
the  op>en  without  the  slightest  stimulus  by 
the  Communlste.  But  this  was  no  reason 
to  Ignore  the  Impetus  given  antl-Amerlcan 
sentiment  there  or  ansrwhere  else  In  the 
world  by  the  Communlste. 

It  so  happens  that  this  week  an  article 
reporting  an  aUeged  remark  by  a  minor 
American  official  was  published  In  a  maga- 
zine reaching  Bolivia  from  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Idea  that  a  chance  comment  In  a  maga- 
zine, circulating  a  relatively  small  number 
of  copies  In  that  country,  could  produce  a 
riot  against  the  VS.  Embassy  and  caxise  the 
evacuation  of  Ite  personnel  Is  too  fantastic 
to  believe.  Only  an  organized  conspiracy 
by  those  malcontente  with  a  desire  to  focus 
international  attention  on  relations  between 
the  United  Stetes  and  an  Important  South 
American  country  could  have  brought  about 
the  tragic  episode. 

cms   DEMANDS   ST   PANAMA 

The  other  day  In  Congress,  Representativs 
OAiraL  J,  FLOOD,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 


declared  that  Communist  ini..  ence  is  back 
of  some  of  the  demands  being  made  by  the 
Government  of  Panama  for  an  extension  of 
ite  territorial  waters  which  would  adversely 
affect  American  rlghte  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
He  said: 

"Those  In  charge  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment In  Latin  America,  and  especially  In  the 
Caribbean  area,  have  undoubtedly  focused 
their  conspiratorial  activities  on  the  Panama 
Canal  with  the  purpose  of  causing  destruc- 
tion of  amicable  relations  between  the 
United  Stetes  and  Panama,  with  complete 
liquidation  of  United  Stetes  control  over 
the  Canal  Itself." 

Nor  Is  Communist  activity  confined  to  any 
one  part  of  the  globe.  It  Is  noticeable  just 
now  in  Africa,  where  fuel  Is  being  added  to 
the  flames  of  nationalism.  It  Is  operative 
also  in  the  Par  East.  A  few  days  ago  a 
United  Press  International  dlspateh  dated 
Manila  said: 

"The  Foreign  Office  warned  yesterday  It 
has  received  reporte  pointing  to  growing  in- 
filtration by  Communlste  among  the  Phil- 
ippine student  population. 

"Foreign  Secretary  Serrano  conveyed  the 
warning  to  Representetlve  Lenardo  Perez, 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  antl- 
Pillplno  activities,  and  told  him  to  put 
his  committee  on  alert." 

REDS   AMONG   STUDENTS 

The  pattern  of  student  Infiltration  Is 
worldwide.  In  Latin  America.  In  particular, 
many  of  the  antl-Amerlcan  demonstrations 
have  originated  In  the  colleges.  To  plant 
young  leaders  who  will  use  any  provocation 
to  work  up  passionate  outbvu^te  is  a  rela- 
tively easy  device.  It  has  been  revealed  in 
Cuba  In  the  so-called  youth  movement. 
While  the  top  officials  there  vehemently  deny 
that  the  Communlste  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Fidel  Castro  regime,  it  is  an  open 
secret  in  Havana  that  the  Communlste  are 
busy  causing  mischief  wherever  they  can 
In  the  little  Republic  which  Is  struggling 
to  recover  from  the  111  effecte  of  the  Ba- 
tista dictatorship. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  Communist  plotters 
have  been  more  successful  than  anywhere 
else.  Everyone  who  has  watched  the  situa- 
tion In  Egypt  is  aware  that  the  Communlste 
have  played  an  active  part  there  In  anti- 
Western  demonstrations.  The  Nasser  gov- 
ernment, which  at  first  welcomed  such  sup- 
porters, now  Is  troubled  by  them.  Iraq  Is 
an  example  of  a  successful  conquest  by  the 
Communlste  of  a  country  which  until  re- 
cently was  one  of  America's  ctanchest 
friends. 

Despite  the  denunciations  of  anything  that 
even  remotely  resembles  an  Intervention  In 
their  own  domestic  affairs,  the  Sovlete  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
fomenting  internal  trouble  inside  many  of 
the  countries  sympathetic  with  the  West. 

In  the  United  Stetes.  the  effecte  of  some 
of  the  Insidiotis  operations  by  Communlste 
are  more  and  more  noticeable.  Having  won 
many  a  big  battle  In  the  courte  through  the 
aid  of  legal  technicalities,  the  Communlste 
have  continued  to  plant  their  propaganda  in 
important  places  and  among  groups  which 
are  gullible  and  naive,  thus  enlarging  the 
scope  of   the   Soviet  propaganda  drive. 

Sooner  or  later  the  American  people  will 
come  to  realize  that  the  Communlste  are  suc- 
ceeding In  their  Infiltration  of  many  coun- 
tries and  are  dangerously  Impairing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  peoples 
In  different  parte  of  the  world  who  normally 
would  be  very  friendly  to  the  people  of  this 
cotmtry.  It's  a  significant  type  of  fighting  In 
what  has  been  misnamed  the  cold  war. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
SUBSIDIES 

1ST.    BUSH.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Rural  Electrification  Subsidies." 
which  was  published  in  the  March  1959, 
First  National  City  Bank  monthly  letter 
on  business  and  economic  conditions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Rural  Elbctritication  Subsidies 

The  controversy  over  President  Elsenhow- 
er's plan  to  help  balance  the  budget  by 
eliminating  the  Federal  Interest  rate  subsidy 
to  borrowers  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (REA)  provides  a  compelling 
Illustration  of  how  hard  It  Is  to  withdraw 
Federal  assistance  once  people  have  become 
used  to  It.  The  President's  proposal,  made 
in  his  January  budget  message,  was  simply 
that  "the  present  statutory  Interest  rate  of 
2  percent  for  loans  made  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  be  replaced  by  a 
rate  which  will  cover  the  current  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  equivalent-term  borrowing  and 
other  reasonable  coete."  The  Treasury, 
which  provides  the  funds  which  the  REA 
lends,  has  recently  been  paying  up  to  4  per- 
cent to  seU  Ite  securities. 

The  President's  proposal  Immediately  drew 
fire  and  In  a  speech  before  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  whose  mem- 
bers borrow  from  the  REA.  he  gave  assur- 
ances that  "this  recommendation  would  not 
raise  Interest  rates  •  •  •  on  outetandlng 
REA  loans"  and  that  It  was  not  Intended  to 
be  harmfvU  in  any  way  to  rxiral  electric 
cooperatives.  Nevertheless,  the  association 
adopted  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  2  percent  rate  on  REA  loans  and 
calling  for  still  more  Government  aid. 

Congressional  leaders  gave  warm  support 
to  the  association's  position.  A  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  dispatch  reported  that  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  urged 
the  Members  to  "fight  with  beer  bottles"  If 
necessary  to  keep  their  advantages.  Sp>eaker 
of  the  House  Sam  Ratburn  said  flatly:  "If 
2  percent  Interest  Is  a  subsidy,  then  I  am  for 
a  subsidy  for  that."  Explaining  his  stand, 
he  added,  "why  not  a  little  subsidy  for  tiie 
millions  who,  until  a  few  years  ago,  were  the 
underprivileged?" 

The  answer  to  Speaker  Ratburn's  question 
was  given  by  the  President  in  his  speech  to 
the  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
He  pointed  out  that  Government  benefit  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  Insure  that  no  group 
of  citizens  Is  unfairly  handicapped.  Once 
the  handicap  Is  overcome.  Justification  for 
Federal  assistence  ts  no  longer  there. 

THE    REA'S    accomplishments 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  done  Ite  work  so  well 
that  the  tmderprivileged  It  was  designed  to 
serve  are  underprivileged  no  longer.  The 
REA  was  set  up  In  1935  In  the  midst  of  the 
great  depression  to  put  up  money  for  local 
cooperatives  to  finance  rural  electrification. 
At  the  time  only  10.9  percent  of  the  6J6  mil- 
lion farms  In  the  United  States  were  receiv- 
ing central-station  electric  service. 

Today,  24  years  later  and  after  the  provi- 
sion of  $3.8  billion.  REA  electrification  loans 
and  a  vast  expansion  of  service  by  ]Hlvate 
utilities,  most  of  the  rural  electrification  job 
has  been  done.  More  than  95  percent  of  U.S. 
farms  now  have  central  electric  service. 

Recentaly  REA  has  been  enlarging  on  Its 
original  purpose  of  financing  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  to  rural  consumers.  Thus, 
loans  to  finance  distribution  and  consumer 
facilities  accounted  for  no  more  than  65  per- 
cent of  the  $242  million  REA  electric  loan 
total  In  nacal  '68.  Financing  generators  tar 
cooperatives,  once  rejected  as  a  last  resort  by 
REA  In  favor  of  encouraging  the  purchase  of 
private  power,  and  construction  ot  trans- 
mission lines  took  $86  million  In  fiscal  1958. 
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with  the  pt>wlng  emphasis  on  generating 
and  tnnsmixlaon  facilities  baa  come  a  tend- 
ency at  BXA  tKUTOwnrs  to  compete  with  ezlst- 
Inff  privately  owned  utiUUes  for  industrial 
and  commercial  cxutomers.  In  the  past  6 
years  the  commercial  and  industrial  business 
of  all  REA  cooperatives  has  doubled.  Three 
out  of  fovir  new  customers  are  nonfarm. 

Meanwhile,  under  a  1949  congreeaional  au- 
thorization, the  REA  has  taken  on  the  ad- 
ditional  task  of  financing  rural   telephone 
'service  and  through  June  30,  1948,  had  made 
•vaUable  $478  million  for  this  purpose. 

Borrowings  of  the  cooperatives  regularly 
exceed  repayments  so  that  their  financing  has 
Involved  a  continuing  drain  on  the  Treasury. 
The  President  would  make  available,  in  his 
fiscal  1960  budget  proposals,  9268  million  to 
increase  loans  to  the  electric  cooperatives  and 
•104  million  for  new  telephone  loans,  as  well 
M  $9.6  million  for  REA  admlnlstraUve  ex- 
penses. But,  as  stated  earUer,  he  believes 
that  the  rate  of  interest  paid  should  measure 
up  to  the  Oovernment's  own  cost  of  borrow- 
ing. Though  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended tightening  up  on  tax  treatment  of 
cooperatives,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
do  not  at  present  contribute  significantly  to 
Federal  tax  revenues.  Financing  their  needs 
represents  a  part  of  the  staggering  burden  of 
farm  subsidies. 

Meanwhile,  the  rxiral  electric  cooperatives 
have  become  sizable  businesses.  As  early  as 
1946,  REA  Administrator  Claude  Wlckard 
cited  as  the  most  important  development  of 
the  year  the  fact  that  REA  borrowers  have 
become  well-established,  stable,  mature  busi- 
ness enterprises : 

"Locally  owned  and  locally  operated  co- 
operative groups — which  numbered  918  of 
the  996  REA  borrowers  as  the  year  ended — 
•sempllfy  the  ability  and  determination  of 
America's  farm  people  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  Many  of  these  cooperatives  are 
the  largest  business  enterprises  in  their  com- 
munities." 

Ths  blggaat  growth  has  occurred  In  the 
postwar  period.  Net  worth  of  RZA  electric 
borrowers  inereased  sevenfold  from  1947  to 
1M7.  from  863.6  million  to  $436.9  mUllon. 
Although  more  recent  figures  have  not  yet 
been  published,  their  net  worth  is  undoubt- 
edly higher  today.  In  comparison,  the  net 
worth  of  privately  owned  electric  utility 
oompanies  doubled. 

It  is  hard  to  deny  the  President's  conclu- 
sion that  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
BBA  is  no  longer  an  infant  enterprise. 

BBSAKiNo  FArrnr 

A  question  of  integrity  was  raised  by  Sen- 
ator John  Kknnkdt  when  he  assured  the 
reaentativea  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives that  Congress  would  not  go  back 
on  our  word  by  raising  the  a  percent  in- 
terest rate  on  REA  loans.  It  is  always  de- 
sirable to  have  emphasis  on  integrity  in 
public  as  weU  as  private  affairs.  The  fact 
is  that,  in  the  original  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  the  intent  of  Congress  was  that 
"aU  such  loans  •  •  •  shaU  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest payable  by  the  United  states  of 
America  on  Its  obligations,  having  a  ma- 
turity of  10  or  more  years." 

The  tendency  of  lieneflclaries  of  Govern- 
ment benefits  to  perpetuate  their  favored 
status  is  what  creates  suspicion  of  new 
Government  programs,  however  meritorious. 
They  tend  to  go  on  and  on,  and  coat  more 
and  more,  as  long  as  the  taxpayer  will  stand 
for  it.  The  President  has  set  out  the  proper 
approach:  "Ideally,  in  a  federally  sponsored 
and  financed  undertaldng,  It  should  l)e  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  step  progres- 
sively aside  as  they  reach  the  sUge  of  self- 
sufflciency  which  enables  them  to  move 
forward  under  their  own  sound  manage- 
ment, ownenhip  and  financing." 

The  President's  obJecUve  in  curbing  sub- 
•i<lie*  and  balancing  the  budget  U  to  avoid 


breaking  faith  with  the  American  people  In 
the  most  fundamental  sense.  As  he  put  it 
to  the  R\iral  Electric  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation : 

"Shall  Government  live  within  its  means, 
shall  our  citizens.  In  a  proeperoxas  time,  meet 
the  cost  of  the  service  they  desire  of  their 
Government? 

"Or  is  it  to  be  our  established  policy  to 
follow  the  ruinous  route  of  free  republics 
of  the  ages  past,  the  route  of  deficit  financ- 
ing, of  Inflation,  of  taxes  ever  rising,  until 
all  initiative  and  self-reliant  enterprise  are 
destroyed?" 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2260)  to  extend  until 
July  1,  1963,  the  induction  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act;  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
August  3,  1950,  suspending  personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
Dependents'  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 
Mr.    CASE   of    South    Dakota.      Mr. 

President 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  won- 
der if  It  will  be  agreeable  to  the  majority 
leader  to  have  the  committee  amend- 
ment acted  on  at  this  time. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 
The    PRESIDINa     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  udd  a  new  section,  on 
page  2,  beginning  in  line  11. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   CASE   of   South    DakoU.      Mr. 
President,  are  there  any  further  com- 
mittee amendments?    If  not,  I  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
only  other  amendment  of  the  commit- 
tee to  be  acted  on  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  tlUe. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  copies  of  my  amendment  have 
been  placed  on  every  desk.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"COMMISSION    ON     MIUTAaT    MANPOWXS 

"Sec.  —  (a)  There  1b  hereby  esUbllshed  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  'Commis- 
sion on  MlUtary  Manpower'  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Commission') 
whose  function  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (f )   of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  wiw  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  within  60  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Pour  memt>ers  of  the 
Commission  shall  l>e  appointed  from  civilian 
life  and  three  from  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  on  active  duty.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  from  civilian  Ufa 
as  Chairman. 

"(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 


pointment was  made.    Four  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(d)  (1)  Bach  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  not  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
ceive $60  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
"(3)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  for 
his  services  as  a  member  of  the  Conunisslon. 
but  he  shall  Ije  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

"(e)  The  Commission  is  authorised  to  i^- 
point  and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civU  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  duties. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of — 

"(1)  the  operation  of  the  Universal  MlU- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  the  Reserve 
programs,  and  the  programs  of  proc\irement 
of  military  personnel  by  the  Armed  Forces: 
"(2)  means  and  methods  of  improving 
utilization  and  assignment  of  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  and 

"(8)  alternatives  to  the  system  of  Induc- 
tion of  civilians  for  military  training  and 
servloe  as  a  method  of  maintaining  the 
required  strength  of  the  Armed  Force*. 

"(g)  The  Commission  U  authorised  to 
secure  directly  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment Information,  statistics,  data,  stigges- 
tions,  and  other  matter  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  section:  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establiahment  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  fumlah  any  of  the 
foregoing  matter  directly  to  the  Conunisslon 
upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mission. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  from  tims  to 
time  report  to  the  President  and  ahall.  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961,  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  the 
resuiu  of  lu  study  and  investigation  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  The  Commission  ahall 
thereafter  from  time  to  time  make  such  fur- 
ther reporU  and  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  July  1,  1963. 

"(1)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorvun.  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  will 
yield  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  may  3neld  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  that  the  Senator  may 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor  thereby. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiK  in  the  chair.)  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
deals  with  the  lives  of  some  10  million 
men  who  are  at  present  registrants  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  and,  prospec- 
tively, in  the  4  years  ahead,  for  which 
the  act  would  be  extended,  would  deal 
with  another  4  million  yoimg  men. 

In  addition,  It  deals  with  the  life  of 
the  Nation,  which  is  to  be  secured  by 
the  implementation  of  the  act  In  our  Mil- 
itary Establishment. 

That  the  draft  should  be  extended 
under  the  present  world  circumstances 
seems  beyond  practical  dispute  or  de- 
bate. The  act  now  on  the  statute  books 
will  expire  the  1st  of  July  1959.  I  have 
heard  no  particular  argument — within 
the  committee,  at  least — proposing  that 
it  not  be  extended.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
tension should  be  for  2  years  or  4  years, 
but  the  major  question  discussed  within 
the  committee.  In  our  exf?cutive  hear- 
ings, had  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  draft. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  draft  law  could  be  im- 
proved, that  a  better  use  could  be  made 
of  our  manpower,  and  that  a  fairer  ad- 
ministration could  be  obtained.  It  la 
for  those  reasons  that  I  ha\e  offered  the 
amendment  which  Is  now  iiendlng. 

My  amendment  would  create  a  Presi- 
dential commission,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  President,  for  a  study 
of  our  manpower  needs  and  problems 
and  the  administration  of  che  Selective 
Service  Act. 
The  amendment  provides  as  follows: 
(f)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and 
Investigation  of — 

(1)  the  operation  of  the  Uaiversal  Mill- 
tary  Training  and  Service  Act,  the  Reserve 
programs,  and  the  programs  of  procurement 
of  military  personnel  by  the  Armed  Forces; 

(2)  means  and  methods  of  improving 
utUlzatlon  and  assignment  of  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  and 

(3 )  alternatives  to  the  system  of  induction 
of  civUians  for  military  training  and  service 
as  a  method  of  maintaining  the  required 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  seven 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  60  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  Four  members  would  l>e 
appointed  from  civilian  life,  and  three 
from  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  on  active  duty. 

Also,  there  are  the  usual  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  steno- 
graphic help  and  clerical  assistants. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand 
why  anyone  should  hesitate  to  support 
this  kind  of  proposal.  I  do  not  claim 
originality  for  It.  The  language  I  have 
submitted  actually  was  drafted  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
I  have  changed  It  only  In  one  particular, 
I  believe,  namely,  to  give  tlie  Commis- 


sion the  power  to  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  President,  along  with  the  re- 
quirement in  the  original  draft  that  a 
final  report  be  submitted  by  a  specified 
date.  The  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts knows  that  I  am  offering  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  doing  so  with  his 
assent  in  that  respect.  Because  of  the 
consideration  of  the  2-year  and  4- 
year  angle,  I  believe,  he  decided,  not  to 
offer  the  amendment  in  committee,  al- 
though he  did  present  it  there  for  dis- 
cussion. 

In  consideration  of  the  urgency  of  the 
amendment,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  comments 
which  have  been  made  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  in  the  other 
body  and  during  the  hearings  before  our 
committee. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  the  extension  of  the  Draft  Act,  Mr. 
John  T.  Norrls,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
carried  this  paragraph  in  his  report  on 
the  action : 

There  was  some  support  within  the  Penta- 
gon before  its  submlcslon  to  Congress  for 
changes  in  the  draft  law  l>ecause  the  man- 
power pool  Is  steadily  mounting,  but  admin- 
istration chiefs  and  congresElonal  leaders 
decided  a  simple  extension  of  the  law  was 
preferable  to  opening  up  the  complex  law 
to  legislative  changes  that  might  prove  more 
troublesome  than  present  defects. 

In  the  face  of  It,  If  It  was  recognized 
that  there  were  defects  In  the  operation 
of  the  present  draft  law,  who  shoiUd 
have  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
amend  it  or  improve  It?  If  we  are  to 
extend  it  for  4  years,  what  is  the  logic 
of  saying  that  we  will  not  consider  im- 
proving it  because  the  changes  might 
prove  more  troublesome  than  present 
defects,  unless  we  make  some  effort  to 
determine  how  and  In  what  manner  the 
law  might  be  improved? 

I  recognize  that  there  has  been  some 
argument  of  urgency  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  the  act.  It  is  true  that 
the  act  does  not  expire  until  the  1st  of 
July.  However,  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  today  are  considering  their 
strength  In  an  Important  crisis.  There 
Is  value  In  the  logic  that  at  this  particu- 
lar time  we  should  malEe  sure  that  we 
have  the  strength  we  might  need.  It 
Is  good  logic  to  say  that  we  want  to  re- 
assure our  allies  in  this  present  world 
crisis,  that  we  are  standing  in  a  firm  po- 
sition, and  that  we  propose  to  be  in  a  ix>- 
sltlon  to  carry  out  whatever  decision  may 
be  made. 

That  logic,  however,  has  led  to  this 
situation:  A  bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
draift  was  considered  In  the  House  com- 
mittee for  only  a  very  short  time,  re- 
ported to  the  House,  and  there  passed 
after  1  or  2  days'  consideration. 

In  the  Senate  we  have  the  situation 
that  we  held  3  days  of  hearings  last 
week.  Yesterday  the  bill  was  presented 
before  the  committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion for  markup.  At  the  time  I  imder- 
stood  that  It  would  not  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  before  Wednesday. 
Today  we  leam  by  the  radio  and  the 
press  that,  because  of  the  Legislative 
Calendar,  it  was  decided  to  bring  up  the 
bill  today. 


Obviously,  under  those  conditions. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  really  to  review  the  printed 
hearings,  which  became  available  only 
today,  the  day  the  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Reporters,  the 
press,  columnists,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  generally  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  had  reported  the 
bill,  and  react  in  time  to  suggest  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  whatever  opin- 
ions they  may  have  before  the  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  final  considera- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  those  argu- 
ments point  to  the  fact  that,  if  there 
are  defects,  if  there  are  imi>erfectlons  in 
the  present  law,  or  in  Its  administration 
or  operation,  we  should  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  study  of 
the  operation  of  the  act,  and  that  rec- 
ommendations will  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. That  Is  what  the  pending  amend- 
ment proposes. 

I  find  the  following  In  Time  magazine 
for  January  26,  1959: 

The  most  valid  criticism  of  the  draft  as 
now  operated  Is  that  It  Is  inequitable.  Of 
the  Nation's  2,200.000  physically  fit  men  In 
the  18y2-to-26-year-old  bracket,  only  120,000 
get  grabbed  by  the  draft  each  year.  Thou- 
sands of  others  volunteer,  but  the  fact  Is 
that  in  the  skimpy-quota  peacetime  era  U 
requires  little  imagination  to  think  up  a 
reason  to  be  deferred,  e.g.,  as  a  student,  a 
farmer,  a  scientist,  or  a  hardship  ease. 
Thousands  of  17-  and  18-year-olds  sxerclse 
their  alternative  right  of  fulfilling  military 
obligations  with  6  months  of  active  duty 
and  7M  years  of  weekly  drill  and  summer 
oamp  in  the  Reeerves  or  National  OuanL 

If  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  the  very 
fact  that  a  national  news  magazine  can 
print  such  a  statement  as  "the  most 
valid  criticism  of  the  draft  as  now  oper- 
ated is  that  it  is  inequitable,"  raises  the 
question  as  to  what  argument  can  be 
presented  against  trying  to  remove  some 
of  the  Inequities,  in  a  bill  which  deals 
with  the  lives  of  more  than  10  million 
young  men?  In  the  very  critical  age 
period  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26, 
or  IS'/a  and  35,  depending  upon  how  one 
looks  at  the  period  of  liability,  what 
would  be  more  proper  than  that  we 
should  attempt  to  remove  the  inequi- 
ties? 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, in  its  February  4  issue  said: 

Plainly  such  questions  demand  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  we  think  there  is  strong 
reason  for  Congress  to  extend  the  draft 
temporarily.  But  the  country  also  needs  to 
determine  whether  the  draft  is  the  best  way 
of  meeting  the  problem — and  whether,  al- 
ternatively, if  there  is  value  in  the  concept 
of  national  service.  It  ought  to  be  expanded 
beyond  military  conscription  to  include  an 
oversea  technical  service  corps,  a  scientific 
corps,  a  civil  defense  corps,  a  conservation 
corps,  and  the  like.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think 
that  there  is  an  easy  or  even  a  wholly  satis- 
factory answer.  Surely,  however,  while  Con- 
gress is  attending  to  the  Immediate  need,  it 
ought  to  provide  for  conscientious,  unemo- 
tional examination  of  the  possibility  of  some 
less  wasteful  and  more  equitable  method 
than  mere  indefinite  reliance  upon  the  draft. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion: K  an  editor  of  a  nationally  read 
newspaper  can  make  such  a  proposal. 
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surely  Congress  ought  to  provide  for  a 
conadentious.  unemotional  examination 
of  a  possibly  less  wasteful  and  more 
equitable  method  than  mere  indefinite 
reliance  on  the  draft  as  it  is  presently 
constituted. 

The  proposal  I  make  would  make  sure 
that  such  an  unemotional  and  objective 
study  would  be  made  of  the  problem,  and 
the  Commission  appointed  would  be  di- 
rected to  present  its  recommendations 
and  reports  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  has  been 
a  Member  of  Congress,  either  In  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate,  for  some  time. 
Is  it  not  true  that  every  time  we  are  con- 
sidering an  extension  of  the  draft  act  we 
are  In  a  period  of  crisis? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  Is 
true.  It  seems  that  the  one  produces 
the  other,  or  the  one  occasions  the  other. 
I  do  not  know  which  it  is.  We  generally 
act  under  the  compulsion  of  a  crlMcal 
situation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Z  realise  that  we  must 
make  some  Improvements.  Z  realise, 
also,  that  we  have  made  Improvements 
in  the  past  when  the  law  was  extended. 
^■.  ^•^••nator  has  so  ably  stated,  cer- 
tain dtftoU  art  oontoined  In  the  present 
aot.  Z  agree  with  the  Senator  that  Con- 
gress should  correct  those  Inequities.  It 
■••ms  clear  that  Congress  will  not  do 
that  at  this  time:  that  it  will  not  take 
the  time  to  take  luoh  action  now. 

Therefore  I  believe  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  Is  an  excellent  amend- 
inent.  it  a  group  will  objectively  study 
the  problem.  I  feel  sure  that  a  more 
equltiible  plan  can  be  devised  than  the 
present  one. 

I  agree  we  must  extend  the  act.  How- 
ever, I  believe  also  that  It  could  be  ex- 
tended in  a  way  so  that  we  would  not 
upset  the  lives  of  so  many  young  people 
and  the  lives  of  so  many  young  famiUes. 
At  the  present  time  the  draft  act  is  a 
kind  of  Damocles  sword  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  many  young  men. 

The  Danes  have  a  universal  military 
training  system.  However,  I  understand 
that  Denmark  uses  a  system  under  which 
the  opUon  is  left  to  the  young  man  as 
to  when  he  will  perform  his  service.  The 
young  man  knows  he  must  serve  He  Is 
given  the  freedom  of  deciding  whether 
he  will  serve  before  he  goes  to  college  or 
after  he  goes  to  college,  before  he  gets 
married  or  after  he  gets  married,  before 
he  goes  to  law  school  or  after  he  goes  to 
law  school.  He  can  plan  his  \iie,  and 
the  choice  rests  with  him.  even  though 
he  knows  he  must  serve.  There  is  no 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  his 
head. 

I  understand  that  the  system  works 
fairly  weU.  I  understand  that  Denmark 
gets  the  right  number  of  men  in  the 
various  age  groups  into  its  armed  serv- 
ices. Of  course.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  work  effectively  in  this  country 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
work  out  a  more  equlUble  way  of  get- 
ting the  manpower  we  need.  Z  admit 
that  we  need  a  draft,  and  that  volunteers 
Will  not  take  care  of  the  sltuaUon.  z 
repeat,  Z  believe  that  we  should  devise 


a  system  which  will  not  upset  the  lives 
of  so  many  young  men  and  the  family 
life  of  so  many  yoimg  people.  For  that 
reason  I  believe  the  approach  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  taking  is  a 
good  one. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  set  up  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem  and 
that  then  Congress  should  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  drafting  manpower  which  will 
not  completely  disrupt  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  our  people.  Z  commend  the 
Senator,  and  I  intend  to  support  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  The  Senator  has  put  his 
finger  on  what  we  seek  to  do.  It  is  to 
provide  a  way  In  which  someone  can  un- 
emotionally and  in  good  time  study  the 
problem  and  come  up  with  a  better  way 
of  taking  care  of  tho  situation. 

With  regard  to  the  observation  he  has 
made  about  the  ine-qiulty  of  the  service, 
I  should  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  flical  year  1958. 
June  30.  19S8,  there  were  0  million  reg- 
istrants under  26  years  of  age. 

Of  that  0  million,  about  4^  million 
were  in  service  or  in  the  Active  Reserve 
service  or  had  obliiiated  service.  The 
remaining  4,760.000  were  stUl  without 
training.  Many  of  the  4^4  mUUon  who 
were  without  training,  or  2.93  mllUon, 
were  nonfathers.  Therefore  only  3 
mllUon  of  the  9  mllUon  reglstranu  un- 
der 28  years  of  age,  as  of  June  30.  1968. 
were  nonfathers  and  were  not  sharing 
the  burden  of  responsibility  of  universal 
service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  about  the  system  used  by 
the  Danes  is  a  good  one.  Under  it 
everyone  makes  the  same  contribution, 
and  the  individual  can  fit  the  respon- 
sibility into  his  own  plans  for  life.  It 
is  certainly  something  that  should  be 
considered  by  the  Commission,  if  one  is 
set  up. 

That  the  authorities  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  recognized  the  in- 
equities is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oeorgia  I  Mr. 
Russell],  in  his  questioning  of  General 
Harrison,  made  this  statement: 

So  there  are  a  great  many  InequiUea  in 
the  program.  I  think  it  Is  beyond  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  eliminate  all  the 
Inequities  In  a  program  of  thla  magnitude, 
but  It  certainly  U  Incumbent  on  us  to  do 
as  much  as  we  can  to  see  that  thU  respon- 
sibility for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
Is  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  and  Is 
evenly  Imposed  as  we  can  on  the  young 
manhood  of  this  Nation. 


At  another  point  he  said  that  he  had 
found  antagonism  and  bitterness  over 
the  draft  and  that  men  were  checldng 
off  the  days  until  they  got  out  of  the 
service. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff 
executive  director  of  the  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission.  In  his  state- 
ment he  told  the  committee  that  his 
organization  was  a  private  organization 
founded  in  1953  by  the  major  scientific 
groups  of  the  Nation.  The  work  of  the 
Scientific  Manpower  Commission  had 
Ijeen  recognized  many  times  for  the 
great  contribution  It  had  made  in  the 
study  of  the  need  for  agricultural  scien- 
tists, astronomers,  biologists,  chemists, 
earth  scientists,  mathematicians,  physi- 
cists, and  phychologists  practicing  in 
the  clinical  and  experimental  fields. 

Dr.  Meyerhoff  testified  before  our 
committee  last  week.  He  said  that 
the  power  granted  to  the  SelecUve  Serv- 
ice System  to  Induct  the  young  men 
must  be  extended.    He  also  stated: 

W«  further  btlltv*  a  4-yMr  mUmIoq  u 
to  b«  prcferrtd  over  a  3-y«ar  extension  We 
do  urge,  however,  that  H.K,  3240  be  amend* 
ed  eo  aa  to  broaden  the  powere  of  the 
Seleotlve  Bervlee  System  and  to  enable  it 
by  sututory  provision,  to  seleot  men  with 
crltloalljr  ne^led  skliu  for  aaeignment  to 
olvillan  aotivitlec  that  are  eesenual  to  the 
national  welfare  and  eeourlty. 


I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  noddtag  his  head.  I  am  sure  he 
believes  that  inequities  should  be  elim- 
inated to  the  extent  It  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

The  Senate  and  the  coimtry  have 
heard  about  the  Cordlner  report.  Mr. 
Ralph  Cordlner,  who  headed  that  com- 
mittee of  study  for  18  months,  dealt 
with  pay  and  matters  of  that  sort  re- 
lated to  the  armed  8er\ice8,  and  he  made 
the  statement  that  wo  devoted  25  per- 
cent of  all  military  effort  to  training 
men  who  do  not  stay  in  the  service. 
He  was  concerned  wltli  the  waste  under 
the  present  system. 


Then  he  continued  In  somt  dttall  by 
supporting  his  recommendation  that  the 
lyitem  be  given  authority  for  the  asilin- 
ment  of  personnel  to  essential  selective 
activities. 

At  the  time  the  committee  was  con- 
sidering the  bin,  I  attempted  to  design 
a  program  which  would  equalise  the 
service  somewhat  and  would  clarify  the 
responsibility  of  the  young  men  who  reg- 
ister. I  wrapped  that  up  in  an  amend- 
ment, on  which  we  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  opinions  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  any  detail.  How- 
ever, it  was  suggested  that  the  amend- 
ment be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  amendment,  which  I  had 
tentatively  drafted,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
slon  of  law,  a  person  may  be  Inducted  Into 
an  armed  force  (other  than  as  a  physician, 
dentist,  or  allied  specialist) ,  or  eoUsted  Into 
an  armed  force,  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  and  before  July  1,  1963.  only 
under  one  of  the  following  programs  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  U  hereby  authorized 
to  provide: 

(1)  A  critically  skilled  person  nuy  be  en- 
listed for  10  years,  the  first  8  months  of 
which  shall  be  served  on  active  duty  for 
gaining  and  the  remaining  9%  years  shall  be 
served  In  the  Standby  Reserve. 

(2)  A  person  may  be  enlisted  for  7  yeare. 
the  nret  e  months  of  which  shall  be  served 
on  active  duty  for  training  and  the  remain- 
ing Si^  years  shall  be  served  by  sattafaetory 
paruclpatlon  in  the  Ready  Reeerve. 

(3)  A  person  may  be  Inducted  for  6  years. 
the  flrit  a  years  of  which  shall.be  served 
on  active  duty,  the  next  a  years  shall  be 
eerved  by  eattsfactory  participation  In  the 
Ready  Reserve,  and  the  last  year^ihall  be 
served  In  the  Standby  Reeerve. 
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(4)  A  person  may  be  enllstsd  for  8  years, 
the  first  3  years  of  which  shall  t>e  served 
on  active  duty,  the  next  1  year  shall  be  served 
by  satisfactory  participation  In  the  Ready 
Reserve,  and  the  last  year  shall  be  served  in 
the  standby  Iteserve. 

(5)  A  person  may  be  enlinted  for  4  or 
more  years  of  active  duty  and  if  he  so  serves 
for  4  or  m(»«  years,  he  has  no  additional 
obligation  to  serve. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakot*..  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  sought  to  establish 
a  fair  relationship  between  the  active 
duty  time  and  the  Ready  Rttserve  liabil- 
ity and  the  Standby  Reaerve  liability  for 
the  registrants  under  the  act.  At  pres- 
ent.  I  think  the  chairman  said,  there  are 
so  different  ways  in  which  a  young  man 
might  discharge  his  responsibility  under 
the  present  act.  Those  wsys  are  con- 
fusing and  overlapping. 

The  period  of  liability  varies,  depend- 
ing on  whether  one  takes  6  months  of 
active  duty  training  oefore  he  is  18^ 
years  of  age,  or  takes  It  after  he  Is  IZVg. 
The  liability  varies  from  service  to  serv- 
ice. It  may  be  that  there  should  be 
some  distinction  among  the  different 
services.  But  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
It  would  improve  the  situation  if  there 
were  certainty,  deflnlteness,  and  a  dsar 
statement  of  the  rtsponslblllty.  so  that 
a  young  man  might  choose  with  his  eyes 
open,  so  to  speak. 

The  particular  proposal  embodied  in 
the  amendment  which  I  am  not  now 
offering,  but  which  I  have  had  printed 
in  the  RiooRD,  so  that  It  might  be  studied, 
would  create  a  class  A.  in  which  one 
might  enlist  for  8  months  of  active  duty 
and  then  go  into  the  Standy  Reserve  for 
the  balance  of  the  10-year  period,  during 
which  he  would  be  available  for  assign- 
ment in  a  number  of  employments  in  the 
scientific  or  technological  field. 

Class  B  would  be  the  gi-oup  which 
would  take  6  months  of  active  duty  and 
then  go  into  the  Ready  Reserve  for  6V^ 
years.  This  is  comparable  to  the  pro- 
gram which  the  National  Guard  now 
has,  but  makes  the  period  7  years  total 
rather  than  8. 

Class  C  would  embrace  a  2-year  enlist- 
ment or  a  2-year  induction  with  a  Ready 
Reserve  liability  of  2  years  following  the 
2  years  of  active  duty,  and  1  year  of 
standby,  but  would  give  assurance  that 
at  the  end  of  5  years,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  liability  would  have  been 
discharged  or  liquidated. 

Class  D  would  provide  for  a  3 -year 
enlistment  with  1  year  of  Ready  Reserve 
liability  and  1  year  of  standby  following 
that.  That  would  reduce  the  Ready  Re- 
aerve Uablllty  by  1  year,  but  it  would  get 
for  the  Government  1  additional  year 
of  active  duty. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is 
important  because  the  first  5  or  6 
months  of  service  goes  into  training. 
Under  a  2-year  enlistment  or  2  years  of 
active  duty,  a  man  gets  only  18  months 
of  actual  active  duty.  With  a  3-year 
enlistment,  he  gets  29  or  30  months  of 
actual  active  duty.  The  Defense  De- 
partment estimated  that  a  8-year  en- 
listee costs  a  toUl  of  $17,474.  Estimat- 
ing 29  months  of  effective  servloe.  his 
average  cost  for  an  effective  month  Is 
$608.  Whereu  a  2-year  Inductee  pro- 
vides only  17  months  of  effective  service, 
cv — ass 


his  average  cost  for  an  effective  month 
being  $706.  In  other  words,  the  2-year 
inductee  costs  more  than  $100  a  month 
more  for  his  actual  service  than  does 
the  3-year  enlistee.  Tliat  means  it  costs 
something  more  than  $3,000  more  to  ob- 
tain the  same  period  of  effective  service. 

The  amendment  on  that  point  would 
also  provide  that  if  one  served  4  years  of 
active  duty,  he  would  have  no  reserve 
liabiUty  either  in  the  SUndby  or  the 
Ready  Reserve. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  are  toter- 
ested  to  the  total  problem  will  note  the 


amendment  as  it  appears  In  the  Record 
and  will  compare  it  with  the  present 
service. 

For  that  purpose,  ytr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  which 
was  prepared  by  a  staff  member  of  the 
committee.  I  believe,  and  dated  Febru- 
ary 6,  1959,  showing  methods  of  fulfill- 
ing the  miUtary  obligation,  be  printed 
at  this  potot  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  toble 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


Methodt  of  fulfilling  the  military  obligation 


Major  proffriuni  now  In  um 
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•  rartlclpallon  In  llnuly  Unwrve  iralnlnx  la  mandaUiry  for  mcjnJton  of  Ihc  Army'i  Rmorrr  componrnu  at  tli* 
prcwMl  tltnf.  Th«'  otiirr  mtvIciw  rnrourairo  rolunUry  pnrtlcltNillon  on  the  t»»rt  of  mcmhm  who  rtavr  iwvtM  3 
or  mnrr  ymn  on  •rtlvr  duty.  Mpmhcre  who  do  not  |>ftrtlcl|iaU  may  be  rotalnrd  In  the  Ready  RMWve  tor  the  full 
military  ohiliiatiun  If  nMsled. 

•  Tho«r  iMT«onne!  »)  yearn  of  »«r  or  older  at  llrao  of  enlistment  do  not  Incur  a  mlllUry  nerrlec  obllitatlon  undw 
the  nrovlnion*  of  the  t'ntvermi  Military  Trnlning  and  8orvloc  Act,  u  tntandod,  but  do  oblifatc  tbomaelvee  to  aervt 
tor  the  period  of  time  wt  fmtb  In  the  enlistment  contract. 


Mr.  CASE  Of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President.  Just  at  a  glance,  anyone  can 
see  how  mtich  more  complex  and  con- 
fusing, and  possibly  discriminatory,  the 
present  plan  is  as  compared  with  the 
more  simplified  plan. 

I  ask  tinanimous  consent,  also,  that 
a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  on 
the  operation  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
itoder  admtoistrative  decisions  may  be 
prtoted  at  this  potot  to  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statucxnt  bt  Sematob  Cask  or  South 
Dakota 

Because  of  some  administrative  declaioiM 
since  enactment  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
of  1955,  I  beUeve  it  la  possible  that  an  In- 
equitable SltuaUon  has  developed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  length  of  Active  Reserve  par- 
tlclpatlon  required  by  persona  In  various 
categories  of  service.  Certainly,  there  is  a 
degree  of  Indeflnltenees  about  the  Reeerve 
participation  and  I  suspect  that  It  might 
be  desirable  to  legislate  more  particularity 
into  the  Reserve  program. 

One  of  the  objeetlves  of  the  committee 
has  been  the  creation  of  a  trained  Reeerve 
oompoeed  largely  of  persons  who  have  not 
fought  In  a  war  or  served  long  periods  on 
active  duty.  This  objective  was  accentuated 
by  the  inequities  of  recalUng  veterans  for 
duty  after  Korea  because  there  almply  were 
no  other  trained  people  to  oaU. 

The  Reserve  Forces  Aot  of  1986,  which 
Initiated   the   g-month   training   program. 


oCTered  the  opportunity  to  create  a  Reeerve 
of  this  type.  When  the  committee  approved 
that  act,  it  was  our  understanding  that  the 
Inducteea  who  served  3  yean  on  active  duty 
would  participate  actively  in  the  Reeerve 
for  3  years  and  then  have  1  additional  year 
of  vulnerability  In  the  Standby  Reserve,  for 
a  total  obligation  of  6  years.  The  persona 
who  volxmtarlly  entered  the  6-month  train- 
ing program  before  reaching  the  age  of  18  V4 
were  to  participate  actively  In  the  Reserve 
for  7^4  years.  Thla  longer  Reserve  partici- 
pation period  waa  In  exchange  for  their 
ahorter  period  of  active  duty  for  training. 

A  Selective  Service  ruling  that  any  person 
participating  satisfactorily  In  a  Reserve  unit 
would  not  be  Inducted,  had  the  effect  of 
opening  the  6-month  training  program  to 
personsover  the  age  of  I814.  To  nuike  a  dis- 
tinction between  persons  who  entered  the 
6-month  training  program  before  they  were 
draft  liable,  the  Department  of  Defense  ad- 
Justed  the  period  of  active  partlclpaUon  re- 
quired. Inductees  had  their  period  of  active 
duty  participation  reduced  to  3  years.  Per- 
sons who  entered  the  6-month  training  pro- 
gram before  reaching  the  age  of  18^  had 
their  period  of  Active  Reeerve  participation 
reduced  to  8  years.  Persons  who  entered 
the  6-month  training  program  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18  Vi  were  reqtUred  to  partici- 
pate actively  In  the  Reserve  for  BVi  yeara. 

After  the  6-month  training  program  was 
opened  to  persons  over  the  age  of  184,  the 
number  of  young  men  deciding  to  enter  this 
prosram  was  substantial.  Ttk»  X>epartmeat 
of  Defense  did  not  aooept  enlistments  in  the 
6-mooth  training  program  up  to  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  program.    The  fact  that  the 
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6-month  tralnlnf  profram  hM  not  bMn  utl* 
lUMd  to  th«  auutlmuin  imlfM  lotnt  qtiMtlona 
About  th«  fairacM  of  requiring  Aotlvt  lu- 
Mrvt  participation  by  th«  rtlatlvtly  f«w  p«r- 
•on«  who  arc  lnduct«d  into  tht  ArmMl  PoroM. 

This  tltuation,  oouplad  with  th«  adminla- 
tratlT*  adjuitmentt  of  tht  p«rlod  of  Rtaarr* 
participation,  haa  Introduced  an  element  of 
uncertainty  Into  the  Reeerve  problem. 

For  thU  reaeon,  I  have  prepared  a  draft  bill 
that  Z  had  thought  Z  might  offer  aa  an 
amendment  to  thla  bill.  Because  the  sev- 
eral provUlona  of  law  bearing  on  this  prob- 
lem are  somewhat  complex  and  Interrelated, 
1  have  decided  to  seek  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment on  my  proposal  before  pressing  for 
Its  adoption. 

I  am  aware  that  the  authority  for  the  6- 
month  training  program  for  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  >4  will  expire  this  year  and  that 
a  bill  to  extend  It  is  liable  to  be  considered. 
Before  the  committee  acts  on  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  carefully  the  equities  of  the  several 
Reserve  and  active  service  programs,  and 
that  we  may  be  able  to  introduce  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty  to  them  so  that  the  young 
men  who  must  make  the  choice  can  do  so  on 
a  more  Informed  basis. 


Mr.  CASE  Of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  could  have  read  the  statement, 
but  in  the  Interest  of  saving  the  time  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  I  have  placed 
it  in  the  Record.  I  may  say,  frankly, 
that  it  is  impressive  because  of  the  con- 
fused state  of  mind  in  which  it  leaves 
one  after  he  has  read  it.  As  a  result  of 
administrative  decisions,  the  operation 
of  the  present  law  is  very  uneven. 

During  the  past  year.  I  point  out,  when 
the  change  was  made  in  qualifications, 
some  79,000  men  were  discharged  from 
active  duty  because  of  the  raising  of  the 
mental  requirements,     it  Is  true  that 
one  or  two  disciplinary  barracks  have 
been  closed  because  of  the  higher  qual- 
ity, mentally,  of  the  men  who  are  now 
being   taken   into   the  service.     But   it 
must  be  obvious  that  that  represents  a 
shifting  of  the   burden   of   liability   for 
service.     Not  all  of  the  79,000  men  who 
were  dropped  would  have  gone  into  disci- 
plinary barracks;  in  fact,  they  were  not 
in  disciplinary  barracks  when  they  were 
released.     They  were  doing  the  chores 
to  which  they  were  assigned.    But  when 
we  get  to  the  point  that  half  the  men 
who  are  registrants  can  look  forward  to 
not  being  called.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
many  men  who  are  qualified  do  not  share 
the  burden  equally  with  those  who  actu- 
ally are  called. 

A  Defense  Department  official— I  think 
It  was  Mr.  Finucane— testified  that  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  26.  9  out 
Of  10  of  those  considered  fit  will  have 
served  in  some  capacity,  but  that  situa- 
tion will  change  in  the  next  year  by 
reason  of  the  greater  number  of  men 
Who  are  coming  on.  It  will  be  about 
8  out  of  10  of  those  who  are  regarded 
as  fit  under  the  new  standards.  Under 
the  present  rejection  standards  more 
than  half  the  men  have  no  prospect  of 
being  called.  They  will  be  eliminated 
by  the  increased  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  at  least  six 
ways  in  which  the  present  law  is  defec- 
tive. First,  it  is  inequitable  in  its  caU. 
Second,  it  is  inequitable  in  the  reserve 
liability.  Third,  there  is  a  faUure  to 
insure  the  meeting  of  the  needs  for  sci- 
entific and  technological  talent.   Fourth 


thtrt  If  ft  f  Allurt  to  get  th«  moat  active 
duty  Mrvlce  for  the  dollara  apent.  which 
could  be  had  If  there  were  longer  perloda 
of  voluntary  enlistment.  Fifth,  there  la 
a  waate  in  manpower  by  the  use  of  men 
for  Joba  for  which  they  are  not  employ- 
Ing  their  beat  talenta.  Sixth,  there  U 
an  economic  and  social  loss  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  hlmaelf. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
earlier  this  aftemo<m  that  it  becomes 
an  easy  excuse  to  say  that  there  is  some 
moral  delinquency  or  delinquency  of 
youth  which  Is  perhaps  charged  to  the 
operation  of  the  draft  law,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  so  charged.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  that  in  some  in- 
dividual lives  there  may  be  created  a 
recklessness  in  attitude  because  of  the 
feeling:  "Oh.  well;  I  am  going  to  be 
drafted  shortly  anyway."  I  think  there 
may  be  a  delay  in  making  plans.  There 
may  be  a  delay  in  accepting  Jobs.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  young  men  today  who 
cannot  get  jobs  because  when  they  go 
to  a  prospective  employer,  he  asks  them, 
"Where  do  you  stand  under  the  draft?" 
If  a  man  is  unable  to  give  a  firm  an- 
swer the  employer — particularly  the  em- 
ployer of  a  small  number  of  persons — 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  liability  of  re- 
storing a  man  to  his  job  after  he  re- 
turns from  the  service,  if  he  is  to  be 
taken  away  at  just  about  the  time  he 
has  learned  his  job.  That  is  certainly 
an  economic  loss. 

There  is  an  effect  upon  the  young 
man  himself.  While  I  would  not 
charge,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  juvenile 
delinquency  is  primarily  attributable  to 
the  draft  law.  I  think  that  in  the  lives 
of  some  young  men  the  attitude  of  reck- 
lessness or  the  devil-may-care  attitude 
is  created,  which  results  in  a  lower 
moral  standard  or  a  lesser  determina- 
tion to  accomplish  something  than 
would  be  the  case  if  he  felt  he  could 
plan  his  own  life. 

It  is  because  there  are  at  least  those 
six  areas  in  which  there  is  an  inequity 
or  a  loss  to  the  Nation  or  a  loss  to  the 
individual  or  a  loss  to  society  that  I 
feel  someone  should  be  studying  the 
manpower  problem,  taking  a  look  at 
it  prior  to  the  time  when  the  time  ar- 
rives for  renewal  of  the  law  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.  A  commission  should  be 
created,  as  suggested  in  the  pending 
amendment,  which  would  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  President,  and  ulti- 
mately present  to  the  President  its 
specific  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  country  is  unaware  of 
the  need  for  improvement  of  the  Draft 
Act.  There  is  a  sort  of  hopelessness  a 
sort  of  feeling,  "Well,  there  is  nothing 
that  I,  individually,  can  do  about  it."  I 
know  that  is  expressed  in  some  of  the 
letters  I  receive.  But  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  must  receive,  as  I  do,  letters 
which  implore  us  to  do  something  about 
this  matter,  letters  which  indicate  that 
the  people  feel  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  It 

Recognition  that  the  act  is  not  perfect 
at  the  present  time  was  given  even  in  the 
testimony  of  Lieutenant  General  Her- 


ahey.  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
In  the  courae  of  hla  prepared  atatement 
he  aaid: 

Z  feel  uneasy  over  our  manpower  situation. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  theae  atatementa  by 
General  Hershey  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  formal,  prepared  state- 
ment he  presented  to  our  committee. 
They  were  not  made  in  reaponae  to  queJ^ 
tions.  Instead,  they  were  made  in  the 
course  of  his  formal  statement  to  the 
committee. 

He  also  said: 

Minions  of  our  young  men  have  been  told 
they  have  little,  If  anything,  to  contribute 
to  their  Nation's  defense — becauss  of  physi- 
cal or  menui  conditions.  Others,  fewer  In 
number,  whUe  deferred  In  the  national  In- 
terest, are  not  fltUng  themselves  to  meet 
the  day  when  their  lives  and  the  NaUon^ 
sxirvlval  may  be  at  stake. 

We  are  not  doing  all  we  should  do  In 
preparation  against  possible  nuclear  attack. 
Our  training  for  civil  defense  lags.  Our  re- 
serves must  be  made  ready.  Our  need  to 
do  things  In  preparation  Is  great.  Many  of 
them  we  are  not  doing. 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  but  many  are  do- 
ing nothing.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  our 
manpower.  There  are  services  vital  to  sur- 
vival which  do  not  require  a  man  to  wear  a 
uniform.  It  will  add  immensely  to  our 
chances  for  survival  If  we  find  a  way  to  In- 
duce our  citizens  to  give  those  services,  espe- 
cially those  who  for  various  reasons  cannot 
now  make  their  contribution  within  the 
military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  anjp- 
one  could  make  a  statement  which  I 
would  endorse  more  than  that  one  by 
General  Hershey,  nor  could  I  offer  a 
statement  which  would  be  better  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  a  manpower  study 
conunission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  study 
by  the  proposed  manpower  commission 
is  the  least  we  can  provide  for.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  time  that  is  needed — 
if  we  must  consider  a  bUl  at  hearings, 
one  week,  and  must  mark  up  the  bill  the 
next  week,  and  the  next  day  must  bring 
up  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
before  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee  can  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  testimony 
taken  at  the  hearings — then  the  least 
we  can  do  is  establish  a  study  commis- 
sion on  manpower,  which  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing the  operations  of  the  act  and  the 
provisions  of  existing  laws,  and  then 
coming  forward  with  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  ovu-  handling  of 
the  most  precious  resource  we  have — 
namely,  the  yoimg  men  of  our  country, 
upon  whom  we  depend  in  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  to  extend  the 
draft,  without  any  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  today  our  military  pos- 
ture is  so  weak,  and  the  determination 
of  the  administration  to  put  money 
savings  ahead  of  adequate  defense  is  so 
strong,  that  at  this  time  the  Congress 
must  demonstrate  very  definitely  how  It 
feels  in  rgard  to  the  manpower  problem. 
With  each  succeeding  day  the  clock 
ticks  off  the  minutes  and  brings  nearer 
the  end  of  the  "coimt  down"  on  meet- 
ing the  Berlin  crisia. 
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It  la  rrfttifylnf  to  be  able  to  preaent  a 
tmlted  front  in  our  ref uaal  to  abandon 
Weat  Berlia  I  am  aure  that  our  alliea 
are  heartened  by  the  unanlmoua  voice 
of  the  leadera  of  Congreu  over  our  de- 
termination not  to  aacriflce  this  island  of 
freedom  to  the  Communista  of  Eaat  Ber- 
lin or  of  Moacow. 

Thia  month  la  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Hitler's  repudiation  of  the  agreement 
reached  with  Chamberlain  at  Munich. 
Hitler  violated  it  and  abrogated  it  in 
March  1939.  No  one  in  this  country 
wants  another  Munich. 

While  we  must  be  willing  to  negotiate 
at  the  foreign  ministera  level,  or  even 
at  the  summit,  experience  dictates  that 
in  dealing  with  the  Communists,  as  in 
dealing  with  Hitler,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  talks  depends,  not  on  the  strength 
of  our  arguments,  but  on  the  strength  of 
our  armaments. 

It  is  far,  far  later  than  we  think  in  pre- 
paring for  this  crisis.  Precious  weeks 
have  been  wasted,  and  millions  of  words 
have  been  spoken  about  our  good  inten- 
tions and  our  right  to  stay  in  Berlin  un- 
der our  treaties  with  the  Russians.  But 
Intentions  or  treaty  rights  are  not 
enough. 

On  Sunday.  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  "Meet  the  Press"  program 
in  which  Defense  Secretary  McElroy  was 
interviewed  by  an  able  panol  of  news- 
papermen. If  the  opinions  voiced  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  represent  the 
thinking  of  this  administration — the 
President,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
civilian  heads  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— then  we  are  pursuing  a  policy  of 
complacency  that  will  weaken  danger- 
ously our  hand  in  any  negotiations. 
whetlier  at  the  summit  or  elsewhere. 

I  was  particularly  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  hear  Secretary  McElroy 
minimixe  the  importance  of  having  an 
adequate  airlift  instantly  available, 
should  an  emergency  result  as  Russia 
turns  over  to  the  East  German  Com- 
munist Government  control  of  access  to 
West  Berlin. 

If  I  correctly  understood  the  plain  im- 
port of  his  statement,  then  our  present 
policy  is  to  rely  primarily  upon  the 
capftbilities  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand to  deliver  a  hydrogen  bomb  as  our 
answer  to  any  resistance  we  might  meet 
on  the  road  to  Berlin. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senatm-  from  Oklahoma  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  long  has  advocated  an 
adequate  airlift,  and  for  months  has 
been  the  champion  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  from  Oklahoma.  As  is  known 
by  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  he  is  the 
authority  in  this  body  on  civil  aviation. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  his  refer- 
ence to  the  program  of  last  Simday,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  partici- 
pated. My  impression  was  that,  in  ef- 
fect, the  Secretary  enunciated  a  reversal, 
and  a  return  to  the  theory  of  massive 


reUliatlon.  which  waa  originated  in  Jan- 
uary 1964.  and  later,  to  the  beat  of  my 
knowledge,  waa  abandoned.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  Impreaalon?  Did  the  dlatin- 
fulahed  Senator  from  Oklahoma  receive 
a  aimilar  Impreaalon? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yea;  I  waa  fright- 
ened and  aurprlaed  to  hear  the  Secretary 
of  Defenae  imply  that  an  end  has  come 
to  our  previous  policy  of  trying,  of  at- 
tempting to  confine  any  conflict  to  a 
limited  war,  and  to  uae  only  conventional 
forces.  If  necessary,  so  aa  to  make  sure 
that  world  war  in  would  not  be  trig- 
gered off.  I  believe  such  a  change  in 
policy  to  be  very  dangerous,  indeed ;  and 
I  thank  my  colleague,  who  apparently 
received  the  same  impression  that  I  did 
from  the  Secretary's  interview.  The 
clear  implication  was  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  virtually  rules  out  the  con- 
cept of  a  limited  conflict  and  the  possible 
use  of  conventional  forces,  should  the 
access  road  to  Berlin  be  closed.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  strong  impression  that 
I  received. 

As  Mr.  Reston,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  so  ably  pointed  out,  that  repre- 
sents a  reversal  of  our  time-honored 
policy  of  trying  to  keep  all  conflicts  in 
the  limited  war  category  and  to  use 
conventional  forces,  rather  than  all- 
out  hydrogen  warfare,  with  Its  catas- 
trophic results.  The  only  sane  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  follow  is  to  pre- 
vent, rather  than  trigger,  such  a  con- 
flict. 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  growing  evidence 
of  the  administration's  neglect  of  our 
conventional  ground  forces,  discussed  so 
ably  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stbnwis].  I  submit  that 
not  only  do  we  lack  adequate  forces  to 
meet  local  emergencies,  but  we  are  not 
developing  the  airlift  capability  required 
to  insure  that  we  can  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently apply  conventional  forces  at 
points  of  danger. 

That  Is  why  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stiongton].  for- 
merly the  Secretary  of  the  Air  FV)rce, 
not  only  has  spoken  eloquently,  but  also 
succeeded  in  having  $140  million  added 
to  the  appropriations  made  last  year — 
as  a  result  of  his  recognition  of  this  very 
grave  deficiency  in  oiu:  airlift  capabilities. 
A  flagrant  example  of  the  failure  to 
appreciate  the  Importance  of  our  mili- 
tary airlift  potential  is  the  postponement 
of  the  tactical  airlift  exercises — which 
were  to  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  and  the  Army, 
this  month — due  to  lack  of  operational 
and  maintenance  funds  In  the  MATS 
budget. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
thanks  to  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr.  Rtrs- 
sELLl.  who  happens  to  be  present  on  the 
floor,  and  the  able  chairman  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee, 
the  majority  leader,  we  did  put  in  the 
last  appropriation  bill  an  item  for  $140 
million  for  airlift.  That  was  done  after 
extensive  hearings,  which  my  friend 
fnxn  Georgia  will  remember. 

This  administratl<m,  despite  the  poe- 
sibility  that  stxnething  might  happoi, 


aa  haa  happened  now  with  regard  to  Ber- 
lin, not  only  did  not  spend  one  cent  of 
that  money,  but,  at  leaat  up  until  a  few 
daya  ago,  had  no  plana  for  ipendlng  It. 
I  am  aure  that  la  what  the  dlatinguiahed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  haa  reference  to. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have.  I  think 
It  la  a  shame  that  we  have  not  developed 
a  more  adequate  airlift  with  which  to 
deliver  forces  at  points  of  emergency. 
That  aspect  of  defense  has  been  com- 
pletely disregarded,  despite  the  determi- 
nation of  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. Now,  in  view  of  the  neglect  to 
spend  the  $140  million  to  make  plans 
to  buy  the  airplanes  we  need,  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  exercise  to  test  the  air- 
lift capability  which  was  scheduled  for 
March  seems  to  me  to  be  reaching  a  new 
low  in  defense  planning. 

This  exercise  was  to  test  the  ccnnbat 
capabilities  of  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  to  reach  a  simulated  area  of  com- 
bat with  men  and  supplies  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  exercise  also  was 
to  include  the  calling  up  without  notice 
of  the  planes  and  crews  of  regularly 
scheduled  airlines  and  other  nonsched- 
uled  carriers  to  suiH>lement  the  MATS 
airlift  on  a  reserve  basis. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  MATS  ever  has 
had  a  chance  to  engage  in  such  pre- 
training  for  its  combat  mission.  I  fur- 
ther doubt  that  MATS  will  be  able  to 
handle  efficiently,  on  a  D-day  basis,  the 
vast  number  of  movements  required 
without  the  practice  provided  by  such 
tactical  exercises. 

The  Air  Reserve  fleet,  composed  of 
dozens  of  planes  listed  l^  airlines,  and 
their  crews,  has  never  undergone  such 
exercises  to  determine  whether  they 
could  be  assembled  and  placed  on  the  job 
under  simulated  mobilization  conditions. 
This  exercise  is  as  essential  to  training 
the  MATS  organization  as  it  Is  for  the 
Marine  Corps  to  train  in  amphibious 
landings,  or  for  the  infantry  to  engage 
in  war  games. 

The  current  cancellation  also  bears 
out  my  feeling  that  the  genuine  mission 
of  MATS,  and  Its  combat  capabilities,  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  job  of  running 
the  world's  largest  airline  to  the  neglect 
of  its  combat  readiness.  Actual  train- 
ing, imder  simulated  emergency  condl- 
tiwis,  is  necessary  if  MATS  Is  to  be  ready 
for  the  herculean  task  that  would  be 
thrust  upon  it  if  a  limited  war  should 
break  out  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
world. 

When  I  asked  questions  as  to  what  ft 
would  cost,  I  was  told  it  would  run  as 
high  as  $1  minion.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  planes  are  available,  as  are  the  crews 
and  the  pilots,  in  the  MATS  fleet.  I 
pointed  out  everything  Is  available  except 
the  scheduling  of  the  exercises.  I  was 
told  MATS  could  not  afford  it  because 
it  would  require  MATS  airplanes  to  be  in 
the  air  8  hours  a  day.  and  they  could 
not  afford  the  cost  out  of  the  gasoline, 
maintenance,  and  operating  funds  which 
MATS  has. 

I  expect  we  shall  go  along  and  be  sat- 
isfied with  an  airlift  that  has  never  been 
tried  under  simulated  combat  conditions 
or  that  has  never  been  tried  so  far  as 
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supplsrlng  necessary  equipment  to  sup- 
port our  troops  as  would  be  necessary  if 
they  had  to  be  deployed  in  a  trouble  spot 
somewhere  in  the  world. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  can 

maintain  conventional  forces,  and  the 
airlift  to  deliver  them,  to  provide  an 
alternative  both  to  doing  nothing  and  to 
a  hydrogen  war.  That  is  our  choice  to- 
day— to  have  nothing  or  to  have  a  hydro- 
gen bomb  war — and  I  do  not  think  Amer- 
ica wants  to  make  that  choice. 

America's  airlift  potential  might  be  the 
determining  force  in  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Berlin  dispute.  Yet  we  weaken 
our  hand  in  the  cold  war  for  lack  of  the 
extra  $1  million  which  would  have  been 
required  for  extra  gasoline,  maintenance, 
and  other  operating  costs. 

The  dominating  position  occupied  by 
Khrushchev  does  not  arise  from  the 
strength  of  any  moral  position,  nor  from 
any  treaty  rights.  It  arises  from  Rus- 
sia's apparent  superiority  both  in  the 
field  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  of  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  from  their  superiority  in  con- 
ventional ground  forces  in  readiness. 

For  budgetary  reasons  we  have  taken 
a  second  place  in  the  first  category  of 
weapons,  and  for  manpower  and  budget- 
ary reasons,  a  second  place  in  conven- 
tional forces.  Thus,  we  might  be  forced 
to  a  conference  with  the  Communists  at 
the  real  summit  and  the  United  States 
and  free  world  in  the  valley. 

We  must  not  reduce  our  bargaining 
power  further  by  continuing  dangerous 
cuts  in  our  military  strength.  By  these 
economy  moves,  we  run  the  risk  of  costs 
of  millions  of  lives  and  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  should  our  weakness  lead 
to  the  outbreak  of  world  war  III. 

The  memory  is  too  keen  today  of  Mu- 
nich and  its  disastrous  results  in  ac- 
celerating, rather  than  preventing  World 
War  n.  for  us  to  follow  the  Chamberlain 
route  and  put  a  balanced  budget  ahead 
of  balanced  defense  forces. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  made  a  great 
contribution  in  this  important  field. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  felt  that  the  airlift  we  now  have 
Is  adequate.  I  look  forward  to  ques- 
tioning members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  that  subject,  as  I  do  not  believe 
that  conclusion  is  accurate.  Certainly, 
all  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  do  not  think  the  airlift  we  now 
have  available  is  adequate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  it  is  not  possible  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  forced  to  fall  back  to  the 
theory  of  massive  retaliation,  as  he  did 
In  last  Simdays  telecast,  was  that  he 
knows  that  our  Army  is  neither  mobile 
nor  modernized.  By  "mobile"  I  mean 
capable  of  being  moved  by  air,  with 
their  combat  equipment  and  their  sup- 
port. In  effect,  the  Secretary  U  now  ad. 
mlttlng  that  the  only  thing  we  are  prob- 
ably In  a  poelUon  to  do,  If  the  RuMlant 
push  their  aggreaeion  with  regard  to 


Berlin,  would  be  to  have  a  nuclear  war. 
Is  that  what  the  Senator  understood? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  understood.  The  Secretary  could 
not — and  I  was  ashamed  for  him — tell 
Mr.  Reston  the  number  of  divisions 
which  would  be  available  to  NATO.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  know 
the  number  of  divisions  available  to  the 
free  world,  somebody  ought  to  be  doing 
night  work  and  studying  his  lessons.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  know 
the  small  number  of  planes  we  have 
available  for  an  airlift,  somebody  ought 
to  be  studying  his  lessons  at  night.  If 
the  Secretary  does  not  know  that  the 
MATS  organization  has  never  been 
trained  to  move  troops  and  equipment 
under  emergency  conditions,  somebody 
ought  to  be  studying  at  night  and  doing 
his  lessons.  America  is  In  a  distressing 
posture.  We  would  go  into  a  meeting  in 
an  even  lower  posture,  whether  it  be  a 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  or  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  if  we 
went  to  that  meeting  and  had  to  look 
at  two  guns  pointed  at  us,  one  being  a 
deficiency  in  the  missile  field — which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out  again  and  again — and  the  other  gun 
being  Russia's  superiority  in  groiuid 
troops,  with  the  capacity  to  have  them 
in  readiness. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Admiral  Burke,  made  a  talk  in 
which  he  said  that  in  all  probability  the 
next  war  would  not  be  a  nuclear  war. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  went 
out  of  his  way  later  on  to  single  out  that 
talk  for  praise.  At  least  by  implication, 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  agreeing 
with  the  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Burke,  that  the 
next  war  in  all  probability  would  not  be 
nuclear  war. 

Last  Sunday  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
implied  that  if  there  were  a  war  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  a  nuclear  war. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  who  has  had  more  experi- 
ence in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  than 
most,  does  he  think  the  American  i>eople 
have  a  right,  as  they  approach  these 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  "We 
will  not  give  an  inch"  to  at  least  be  clear 
as  to  whether  this  administration  be- 
lieves we  should  have  a  nuclear  war  in 
case  we  have  to  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ments or  believes  we  should  not  have  a 
nuclear  war  in  case  we  have  to  live  up 
to  our  commitments? 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  we  should 
not  have  confiicting  statements  particu- 
larly on  such  vital  matters  emanating 
from  high  civilian  and  military  authori- 
ties of  the  Government? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  seems  to  me  In- 
stead of  confusing  our  opponents,  the 
Communists,  we  are  confusing  ourselves. 
It  depends  upon  which  paper  we  read 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  ready  and 
prepared  for  the  beginning  of  world 
war  m— for  the  beginning  of  the  awful 
and  oatastrophlo  type  of  world  war  ni 


we  have  historically  sought  to  prevent 
and,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  have 
sought  to  limit. 

I  think  the  only  Implication  we  can 
take  from  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  that  we  are  putting  our 
loaded  six-shooter  on  the  table,  when 
there  Is  an  argument  about  whether 
deuces  were  wild  or  were  not  wild  on  the 
last  hand. 

I  certainly  feel  that  this  Is  no  time 
to  be  creating  an  aura  of  uncertainty. 
The  President  in  his  press  conference 
opposed  the  cries  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  even  a  slight  mobilization 
of  our  Reserves  and  for  a  discontinu- 
ance of  the  reduction  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  about  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  spoken,  as  being 
saber  rattling.  I  would  rather  rattle 
Marine  Corps  sabers  than  do  atomic 
muscle  flexing  such  as  was  done  on  the 
program  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Which  is  the  more 
dangerous?  Is  it  more  dangerous  to 
call  up  a  few  Marines  Reserves  and  to 
stop  decimating  those  we  have,  or  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  Defense  so  clearly 
Imply — as  I  thought  he  did.  and  as  I 
believe  everyone  who  heard  him  to  whom 
I  have  talked  felt  he  did — that  our  re- 
liance is  on  nuclear  weapons  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  keep  open  the  road 
to  Berlin. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  congratulate  him 
for  the  clarity  and  soundness  of  the 
position  he  has  taken  this  afternoon. 
Not  too  long  ago  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
erals of  the  Army  stated  that  we  did 
not  have  half  enough  airlift  capacity 
to  handle  a  single  local  or  limited  de- 
fense action  abroad.  The  general  has 
now  been  retired  from  the  Army.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  we  do  not  have  half 
enough  capacity  to  handle  one  problem 
in  one  place  It  would  be  relatively  dif- 
ficult to  handle  two  or  three  problems  \n 
two  or  three  places.  Such  a  situation 
may  well  be  what  we  shall  soon  face. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  only  Sunday  said 
was  a  possibility  we  might  face. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  hope  the  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  has  been  such  a  champion 
of  military  airlift,  as  well  as  a  cham- 
pion of  an  adequate  civilian  airlift,  will 
continue  to  present  this  problem  to  the 
American  people.  In  my  opinion  we  are 
as  short  of  airlift  as  we  are  of  any 
other  vitally  needed  defense  equipment. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  appreciate  his 
leadership  in  this  field  as  he  has  so  ably 
demonstrated  it  in  his  support  of  the 
appropriation  which  was  frozen. 

Incidentally,  while  the  armed  services 
secured  the  $140  million  for  airlift,  it  Is 
said  that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  the 
money.  We  can  afford,  however,  three 
$5  million  707  jet  planes  which  can  be 
"plushed  up"  and  used  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent, one  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
one  in  reserve. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  ICr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.MONRONE7.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor  f  nun  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  I  should  like 
to  state  it  was  the  c<Mnmittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  which  took 
the  action  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  $140  million  for  the  airlift. 
I  was  a  junior  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. Though  the  action  had  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  committee,  not  one  cent  of 
the  money  was  expended.  I  believe  that 
is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  Is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  Someone  is  at  fault. 
but  surely  It  is  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  was  not 
the  only  group  to  take  that  action. 
There  was  a  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
committee,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  provided  the  airlift,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary. 

Of  course,  all  we  can  do  is  make  the 
money  available.  We  cannot  make  the 
administration  spend  the  money,  and  it 
did  not. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  making  a  very  great  contribu- 
tion. The  best  point  is  the  fact  that 
Congress  itself  has  never  been  reluctant 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Congress  is 
charged  vmder  the  Constitution  with  the 
duty  of  raising  armies  and  supporting 
them.  That  job  has  been  done  with  the 
help  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Yet  there  is  a  production  line 
at  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  manufacturing  the 
most  modem  cargo  planes  which  our 
military  people  have  today,  operating  on 
a  half-time  basis.  The  crisis  in  Berlin 
Is  not  approaching  us  on  a  half-time 
basis:  it  is  coming  with  the  speed  of 
sound.  No  one  in  the  Pentagon,  appar- 
ently, recognizes  the  present  danger  or 
is  taking  steps  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  go  a 
little  further  than  the  Senator  is  going 
in  the  present  discussion.  The  Congress 
tried  to  provide,  as  was  necessary,  sup- 
port for  the  National  Guard.  All  the 
previous  wars  have  been  fought  by  men 
frcxn  the  National  Guard,  from  all  the 
States  of  the  country,  and  by  men  from 
the  Reserves.  So  far  as  the  Pentagon 
is  concerned,  those  forces  would  be  cut 
down,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Congress  provided  enough  money  in  the 
appropriation  bill  to  take  care  of  400,000 
National  Guardsmen,  whom  the  services 
are  now  trying  to  cut  down  to  370,000. 
The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Re- 
serve forces. 

This  not  only  affects  missiles  and  air- 
lift, but  it  affects  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserves,  which  mean  so  much  to 
the  defense  of  our  country,  to  our  se- 
curity, and  the  security  of  the  individual 
States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  has  said.  I  only 
wish  there  were  some  way  the  CongreM 
could  make  known  the  feeling  which  I 
believe  is  almoet  imanlmotu  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  that  this  administration  must 


wake  up;  that  it  Is  later  than  we  think: 
that  America's  danger  is  present,  and 
upon  us. 

The  best  way  to  meet  the  problem  Is 
by  beginning  to  at  least  get  our  miiscles 
in  a  state  of  activity,  so  that  we  will  have 
a  position  from  which  to  bargain  at  the 
summit  or  at  the  foreign  ministers'  con- 
ference, instead  of  occupying  a  position 
of  abject  weakness. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  line  with  the  argiunent 
the  Senator  is  making,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  agrees  we  should  seek  to  avoid 
having  to  be  constantly  threatening  to 
engage  in  a  thermonuclear  war.  Such  a 
war  is  likely  to  be  a  war  of  complete 
extermination  of  both  sides.  For  us  to 
go  along  reducing  our  conventional 
strength,  leaving  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion where  we  may  have  to  resort  to 
desperate  means,  constantly  putting 
ourselves  at  a  greater  and  greater  dis- 
advantage, may  cause  an  aggressor  to 
feel  we  are  only  bluffing.  When  we  talk 
about  engaging  in  the  ultimate  war  of 
extermination  between  two  nations,  any 
person  should  be  and  would  be  extremely 
reluctant  to  take  such  a  step  as  that,  and 
that  is  true  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Anyone  who  does 
that  may  be  called  upon  to  put  up  or  shut 
up  at  some  place  in  the  discussion. 
Mr.  LONG.     Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  religious  country  such  as  America, 
with  the  background  of  never  having 
fired  the  first  shot  in  a  war.  is  going  to  be 
the  first  country  to  release  the  horror  of 
the  catastrophic  deaths  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  to  keep  the  road  open  to 
Berlin.  I  should  like  to  see  us  maintain  a 
capacity  to  keep  the  road  open  to  Berlin 
with  conventional  weapons  and  with  an 
airlift,  if  necessary,  because  I  would  back 
up  West  Berlin^  However,  we  fence  our- 
selves in  a  comer  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
talks  about  the  overwhelming  manpower 
superiority  of  the  Sino-Russian  group 
and  admits  our  only  weapon  which  might 
equal  them  is  thermonuclear  warfare. 

Certainly  Russia  is  not  going  to  ignore 
the  ability  to  put  several  divisions  of 
good,  well-equipped  and  well-prepared 
troops  in  the  field,  or  to  airlift  other 
troops,  equipped  and  ready  to  fight,  in 
a  Berlin  emergency. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  catastro- 
phic route  which  would  insure  the  out- 
break of  hydrogen  world  war  HI,  but  we 
have  put  more  emphasis  on  a  balanced 
budget  than  we  have  on  a  balanced  na- 
tional defense.  Before  it  is  too  late,  al- 
most daily  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
think  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fail- 
ures which  we  are  experiencing,  to  keep 
this  Nation  strong  enough  to  sit  down 
with  Khrushchev  on  a  basis  approaching 
equality,  and  bargain  for  the  kind  of 
open  avenue  to  Berlin  which  will  main- 
tain treaty  rights  and  the  moral  and 
ethical  right  we  hare  to  keep  our  troops 
there. 

Ur.  hOKO.    The  Senator  heard  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 


as  I  did.  I  gathered  that  the  logic  of 
that  message  related  to  limited  wars, 
and  that  the  President  was  suggesting 
that  we  should  try,  if  possible,  to  limit 
the  size  of  any  war  which  might  break 
out.  I  hope  he  did  not  have  in  mind  that 
the  only  way  to  limit  it  would  be  by  our 
losing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  by  another 
Munich.  This  month  is  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  Munich.  We  know  from 
experience  that  when  Chamberlain  went 
to  Mimich,  Hitler  had  the  vision.  He 
had  an  air  corps.  He  had  in  being  a  tank 
corps,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  lun- 
brella  made  what  he  hoped  would  be 
"peace  in  our  time."  That  was  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1938.  Yet  6  months  later, 
on  March  15,  Hitler  completely  abro- 
gated the  treaty  of  Munich  and  began 
his  march. 

We  know  that  conferences  are  not  won 
by  weakness,  and  that  no  matter  how 
great  the  diplomatic  ability  of  our  ne- 
gotiators, when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
question  which  is  decisive  is.  "How  many 
divisions  have  we?  Can  we  get  them 
there  ready  to  fight  at  the  point  of  at- 
tack?" I  do  not  wish  to  rely,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  apparently  does, 
on  only  one  weapon,  namely,  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  usually  the  case. 
in  conferences  between  two  contending 
sides  as  far  apart  as  communism  and 
capitalism  happen  to  be.  the  side  which 
wins  the  conference  is  the  side  which 
has  the  most  i>ower  when  it  goes  into 
the  conference? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  completely 
with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR  LIMI- 
TATION OP  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  pro- 
gram announced  by  the  President  for 
limitation  on  the  importation  of  pe- 
troleiun  and  its  products  into  the  United 
States. 

I  read  from  a  press  dispatch  which  has 
recently  been  written: 

President  Eisenhower  today  ordered  man- 
datory controls  on  imports  of  crude,  un- 
finished, and  finished  oU  products. 

The  new  order  replaces  a  system  of  volun- 
tary Import  controls  which  expires  at  mid- 
night. Domestic  producers  complained  the 
voluntary  program  failed  and  forced  them 
to  cut  back  their  own  production. 

Capt.  Matthew  V.  Carson,  who  will  ad- 
minister the  new  program,  said  it  provides 
that,  starting  tomorrow,  no  crude  or  un- 
finished oils  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  unless  by  authorization  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior. 

Effective  April  1,  he  said,  no  finished  prod- 
ucts, Including  residual  oil  used  for  burning, 
may  be  imported  except  by  Oovemment 
authorization. 

Canon  said  finished  products  such  as  gaso- 
line and  jet  fuel  wUl  be  limited  to  1967  ]eveU. 
The  program  sboiUd  substantially  dsoreaa* 
the  amount  of  oU  and  oU  products  imported 
Into  this  coimtry  In  the  put. 

The  order  wm  issued  after  the  New  York 
Stock  ■sohange  had  oloeed  for  the  day. 

The  President  said  the  great  majwlty  la 
the  oil  Industry  had  eooperated  with  the 
Oovemment  in  tiie  voluntary  quota  system. 
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But  lome  importers,  he  said,  had  made  it 
necessary  to  apply  mandatory  controla. 

"Tbe  new  progrram,"  Elsenhower  said.  "1« 
designed  to  Insure  a  stable,  healthy  Industry 
In  the  United  States  capable  of  exploring 
for  and  developing  new  hemisphere  reservee 
to  replace  thoee  being  depleted." 

Tlie  President  said  national  security  re- 
quirements made  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
controls.  A  surplus  of  oil,  he  said,  has  dis- 
rupted free  world  markets  and  would  have 
spread  to  the  United  States  except  for  the 
cutbacks  In  domestic  production. 

"Voluntary  controls  have  been  and  a  man- 
datory control  will  be  flexibly  administered 
with  the  twin  aims  of  sharing  our  large  and 
growing  market  on  an  equitable  basis  with 
other  producing  areas  and  avoiding  dis- 
ruption of  normal  patterns  of  international 
trade."  Elsenhower  said. 

Carson  said  he  did  not  believe  the  new 
program,  of  itself,  would  force  price  increases 
to  motorists  and  consumers  of  fuel  oil. 

Elsenhower  Instructed  the  civil  and  de- 
fense moblllzer  Leo  Hoegh  to  advise  him 
if  price  increases  occiir  while  the  program 
\M  m  effect  and  whether  luch  increases  are 
neoeesary  to  protect  national  security. 

The  new  program  announced  by  the 
President  la  the  result  of  much  study  by 
the  President's  Cabinet  Committee  and 
hu  been  conoun*ed  In  by  the  Piesldent 
Z  sincerely  hope  that  It  will  work, 

I  hope  that  the  Industry  and  all  oon- 
eemed  will  make  every  effort  to  Insure 
the  suceesaa  of  the  President's  program. 
Certainly  that  will  be  my  purpose. 

If  this  program  does  not  work,  I  be- 
lieve the  Conffresa  Itself  must  assume  the 
responsibility  to  pass  legislation  that,  by 
law,  will  limit  total  petrclsum  imports  to 
the  1954  ratio  between  such  imports  and 
domestic  production. 

This  program  is  in  response  to  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  the  Congress 
on  this  subject  first  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment to   the   extension  of  the   Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1955.    This  act  was 
further  amended  in  the  extension  of  1958. 
The  Congress  passed  these  two  laws  in 
lieu  of  proposals  that  were  being  made  to 
the  Congress  for  a  more  definite  and  spe- 
cific restriction  on  these  imports.   I  sup- 
ported each  of  these  proposals  with  the 
hope  that,  although  they  were  not  as 
specific  as  I  had  proposed,  the  solution 
to  this  problem  could  be  accomplished 
through  administrative  effort. 

I  have  been  disappointed  that  the  vol- 
untary program  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  accomplish  this  purpose. 
In  fact,  despite  administration  efforts. 
Imports  continued  to  increase  under  this 
system  instead  of  decrease.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  currently  imports  are  at  an  all- 
time  high  level 

At  the  time  the  first  of  the  amend- 
ments attempting  to  establish  this  meth- 
od was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1955 
total  imports  were  then  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1^4  million  barrels.  Currently, 
total  Imports  are  more  than  2  million 
barrels  a  day. 

After  a  long  and  earnest  study  by  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee,  resulting 
in  a  report  In  1955.  that  Committee  said 
imports  in  excess  of  their  relationship  to 
production  that  existed  In  1054  would  be 
harmful  to  the  security  of  this  country 
Currently.  Imports  are  far  in  excess  of 
this  relationship. 

Past  experience  has  shown  the  volun- 
tary approach  U  not  effective.    Thus,  It 


is  encouraging  that  the  President  has 
made  the  program  mandatory  and  in- 
cluded refined  products. 

It  is  being  reported  that  there  Is  great 
consternation  In  our  Western  Hemi- 
sphere neighbors  over  establishment  of 
this  program.  It  is  argued  that  such  a 
program  would  have  seriously  damage 
ing  effects  on  the  petroleum  industries  of 
Canada  and  Venezuela  and  as  a  result 
bring  about  reduced  revenues  to  these 
countries. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
current  program  does  not  determine 
where  a  c(»npany  may  purchase  its  for- 
eign crude.  If  a  company  which  has 
been  importing  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
would  decide  to  shift  its  source  of  supply 
to  Canada  or  Venezuela,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  program  to  forbid  him 
to  do  so. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  the 
trend  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction, 
not  because  of  any  program  instigated  by 
the  United  States,  but  because  economic 
advantage  dicUted  that  the  cheaper 
Eastern  Hemisphere  crudes  be  subi^tl- 
tuted  for  previous  purchases  of  Canadian 
and  Veneiuelan  oil. 

In  1057  Importing  companies  brought 
Into  the  United  States  ISI.OOO  barrels 
dally  of  crude  oil  from  Canada.  During 
the  last  few  months,  however,  these  im- 
ports have  declined  to  around  65,000 
barrels  dally.  This  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  oil  Imported  from  Canada  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  price  paid  for 
Canadian  oil  and  that  Imported  from 
the  Middle  and  Par  East. 

This  preference  for  foreign  crude  oil 
other  than  from  Canada  is  even  more 
pronounced  when  you  consider  that  in 
1957  imjjcrts  into  the  west  coast  from 
Canada  totaled  95.000  barrels  daily.     In 
1958.  this  total  dropped  to  25,000  bar- 
rels daily  despite  the  fact  the  Govern- 
ment's crude  oil  allocation  for  companies 
in  that  area  normally  importing  from 
Canada  was  more  than  75,000  barrels 
daily.     In  the  last  quarter  of  1958  Im- 
ports from  Canada  into  the  west  coast 
totaled  only  11,000  barrels  daily,  more 
than  65.000  barrels  daily  below  the  al- 
location.   This  decline  took  place  despite 
tlie  fact  two  of  the  importing  companies 
have    pipelines   from   Canada    to    tlieir 
refinery  gates. 

Correspondingly,  Imports  of  crude  oil 
from  Venezuela  were  531.000  barrels 
dally  in  1957  and  433.000  in  1958. 
Whereas  such  imports  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  Increased  from  304.000  in 
1957  to  407.000  barrels  daily  in  1958. 
During  the  last  2  years,  imports  of  re- 
fined products  have  steadily  increased 
from  all  foreign  sources. 

The  domestic  industry  has  very  great- 
ly deteriorated— in  direct  relationship  to 

the  increase  in  these  excessive  imports 

untU  today  the  ability  of  the  domestic 
producer  to  drill  needed  wells  has  been 
greatly  restricted  and  the  number  of 
wells  drilled  has.  during  this  period, 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  trend  has 
been  fewer  and  fewer  wells  each  jrear  at 
a  time  when  our  demand  Is  increasing 
In  Kansas,  alone,  in  1058,  700  fewer  wells 
were  drilled  than  in  1054. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  state  I  sincerely 
hope  the  program  will  work. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  Inform  me  how  the  present 
mandatory  plan  will  compare,  in  the 
volume  of  the  importation,  with  the  1954 
ratio? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  regret  to  state  that 
I  cannot  answer  the  Senators  question 
exactly.  However,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, it  goes  back,  according  to  the 
statement,  to  the  1954  level,  with  some 
exceptions. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  understand,  it  would 
permit,  accordinr;  to  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, a  level  of  jet  fuel  and  gasoline  In 
line  with  the  1957  Import  quotas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Finished  products 
and  Jet  fuels  would  be  on  the  1957  basis, 
but  crude  would  go  back  to  the  1954  level 

Mr.  LONG.  Ever  since  the  plan  to 
control  Imports  was  put  Into  effect,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  plan  did  not  con- 
trol finished  products,  and  there  were 
tremendous  increases  In  the  Importation 
of  finished  products  from  that  date  for- 
ward. I  wonder  how  the  overall  ratio 
would  compare  with  the  1054  situation, 
and  what  percent  the  new  mandatory 
plan  would  control. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  should  like  to  read 

the  flrst  sentence  of  tlie  press  release: 

President  Bltenhnwrr  today  ordered  nun- 

datory  controU  on  imporu  of  crude,  uufln- 

ishtd,  and  finished  oil  pruducu. 

Knowing  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  his  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, having  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  can  state  that  he 
and  I  are  in  accord  on  this  matter.  I 
certalrJy  hope  that  the  new  program  will 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  it  is  In  line  with 
what  Congress  has  recommended  and 
with  what  the  Piesident's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee has  recommended. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  agree.  He  and  I 
have  discu.ssed  this  subject  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas.  The  administra- 
tion has  taken  the  right  step  in  ordering 
mandatory  controls.  Many  of  us  from 
States  where  the  production  of  oil  is  a 
major  Industry  have  seen  that  Industry 
decline  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  flood 
of  foreign  oil  importations.  At  flrst  the 
administration  put  into  effect  some 
voluntary  controls,  which  I  believe  was 
In  the  middle  of  1057.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  has  said, 
the  voluntary  Import  program  did  not 
work,  because  some  oil  companies  did 
not  voluntarily  go  along  with  the  re- 
strictions on  their  imports. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  have 
the  figures  showing  how  the  Imports  will 
be  limited? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No;  I  regret  to  sUte 
that  I  have  Just  picked  this  statement  off 
the  ticker.  Tlierefore  I  have  no  actual 
knowledge   as   to   distribution   of   the 
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quotas.  However,  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  take 
care  not  only  of  the  crude  and  finished 
and  unfinished  products,  but  that  we  will 
get  back  to  somewhere  near  the  1954 
basis. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  person  in  an  oil-producing  State 
who  wishes  to  cut  off  entirely  the  im- 
portation of  oil,  and  thereby  eliminate 
our  trade  with  other  nations.  However, 
the  importation  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  has  gone  forward  at 
such  an  accelerated  rate  In  the  past  3  or 
4  years,  that  the  petroleum  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  independent  producers,  who 
have  created  the  competitive  situation  In 
this  country  which  permits  American 
motorists  to  buy  gasoline  at  30  cents  a 
gallon,  whereas  in  Italy  the  motorist 
must  pay  76  cenU  a  gallon— and  this  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  refineries  are 
near  the  sources  of  supply  in  the  Middle 
East— have  been  seriously  Injured  by  the 
flood  of  oil  Imports. 

X  wish  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  ordering  mandatory  controls. 
However,  unless  the  mandatory  controls 
are  followed  by  restrictions  on  the  do- 
mesUo  market,  there  will  sUll  be  need 
to  Impose  mandatory  controls  on  the 
amount  received  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers: and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
O'Mahoney  bill  I  would  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  that  bill  to  permit  Congress  to 
declare  the  degree  of  mandatory  con- 
trols, unless  the  Executive  order  Is  en- 
forced. Therefore,  I  believe  it  Is  still 
Incumbent  to  pass  a  law  to  provide  man- 
datory controls.  Nevertheless  the  step 
the  administration  has  taken  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction,  and  is  a  step 
which  many  of  us  have  long  advocated. 
Therefore  I  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  taking  this  step.  I  hope  the 
effect  will  be  not  to  stop  all  foreign 
trade,  but  to  cut  the  situaUon  back  to 
about  to  where  it  was  2  or  3  years  ago 
before  the  tremendous  flood  of  oil  came 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  Per- 
sonally I  have  always  favored  voluntary 
controls.  I  have  always  hoped  that  they 
would  work.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
apparently  we  must  have  mandatory 
controls.  I  hope  that  the  mandatory  con- 
trols will  be  effective,  particularly  for 
this  reason,  namely,  that  they  can  be 
changed  under  Executive  order.  If  Con- 
gress acts,  on  the  other  hand — and  it 
may  well  have  to  act  In  the  matter— a 
change  Is  more  difficult  to  bring  about. 
For  that  reason  I  hope  we  can  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  oil  companies  with 
the  Executive  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield « 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  statement 
on  the  proposed  legislation,  and  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  acting  In  this 
situation. 

This  is  a  situation  which  all  of  us  who 
live  In  oil-producing  Btatci  know  hat 
been  getting  worse  with  the  paaslnc 
moTiths.    It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  com- 


paratively few  oil  companies  have 
thwarted  the  volimtary  oil  importation 
program,  including  that  of  finished 
products. 

I  believe  the  most  significant  state- 
ment in  my  opinion,  and  the  one  that  I 
should  like  to  imderscore.  if  I  may,  with 
respect  to  this  program.  Is  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  new  exploration  for 
oil  and  new  wells  drilled  have  dropped 
fantastically  In  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  That  situation  is  applicable  not 
alone  to  the  oil  industry,  but  also  to  the 
mineral  industry  in  general.  The  de- 
velopment of  known  reserves  of  min- 
erals, and  the  searching  out  of  mineral 
reserves  and  the  finding  of  new  i^setres 
of  minerals  have  fallen  off.  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  rather  sick  condition  of  our 
mineral  industry  in  general.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  oil  Industry.  I  par- 
ticularly underscore  and  applaud  what 
the  Senator  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
fact  that  the  effect  of  all  of  this  has  not 
been  just  to  make  It  hard  on  our  Inde- 
pendent oil  companies  to  compete,  and 
has  made  It  hard  on  the  whole  oil  in- 
dustry, but  that  it  has  also  served  to  stop 
exploration  for  new  reserves  in  this 
country,  which,  in  my  opinion,  la  one 
of  the  worst  effects  It  could  possibly 
have. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  compliment  ..he 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made.  He  Is  familiar  with 
our  problem  In  the  Midwest,  and  we  In 
the  Midwest  know  how  much  the  Im- 
portation of  oil  has  affected  drUling. 
which  is  important  not  only  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  but  for  our  national 
defense  as  well.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  always  taken  a  very  active  in- 
terest in  this  problem,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  upon  the  excellent  statement  he 
has  made.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  If 
the  Presidential  order  imposing  manda- 
tory quotas  applies  to  the  imports  of 
residual  oil. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  read  from  the  re- 
lease, which  is  all  I  have  to  speak  from: 

Effective  April  1,  no  finished  products,  in- 
cluding residual  oil  used  for  burning,  may 
be  Imported  except  by  Ciovernment  authori- 
zation. 

That  is  aU  I  have  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  3rleld? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  Important 
action  by  the  President  of  the  Uhlted 
States.  I  do  not  wish  at  the  moment  to 
express  any  view  with  respect  to  this 
action  except  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  tax  credit  (veratci  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  processing  and  importation 
of  oU  from  foreign  sources.  This  tax 
kwi^oto.  this  tax  favoritism,  is  a  subject 
to  which  Congress  should  give  immedi- 


ate attention.  Not  only  does  It  affect 
oil;  it  affects  the  operations  of  many  of 
our  corporations  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance  to- 
gether. He  and  I  together  have  learned 
of  tax  returns  which  show  that  some 
corporations  have  been  making  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  in  foreign  operations, 
but  are  paying  not  a  single  dollar  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  taxes.  I 
hope  this  disclosure  will  serve  to  call 
attention  to  the  tmjustifled  treatment  of 
profits  earned  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
brought  up  a  subject  which  has  received 
considerable  discussion  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  I  assure  him  it  will 
have  more.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  pur- 
suing this  matter  diligently,  not  only  In 
the  committee  but  outside  the  commit- 
tee.  I  commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  KansM  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  again  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Xanui  for  hla  original  report  and 
for  his  comment  on  the  situation,  which 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
again  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

We  know  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment worked  out  In  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
tween the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co.  and 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
company  pays  no  royalties,  but  is  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  its  produc- 
tion. That  50  percent,  by  arrangement 
with  the  U.S.  Government,  is  credited  on 
the  income  tax  in  the  United  States.  So 
although  ordinary  corporations  in  the 
United  States  pay  a  52-percent  tax  on  in- 
come; while  domestic  independent  oil 
producers  in  the  United  States  pay  a  52- 
percent  tax  on  their  income;  the  tax  on 
the  income  paid  to  the  United  States 
by  Aramco  is  2  percent. 

We  sent  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  that 
region  to  protect  the  investment  of 
Aramco,  but  their  taxpayment  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  If  ansrthing.  Is  not  in 
excess  of  2  percent.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  well  expressed  the  situation. 
I  assure  him  it  will  receive  greater  con- 
sideration in  the  committee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Therein  lies  a 
great  Injustice.  It  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small,  independent  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
panies producing  oil  in  foreign  countries 
are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
to  the  United  States.  They  are  paying 
virtually  no  taxes  to  this  coimtiy.  It  Is 
an  unfair  condition.  I  hope  Congress 
will  remedy  it  before  the  end  of  tti« 
session 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  srield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McOEE.  I  should  like  to  Join 
with  those  who  have  complimented  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  on  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which 
Is  Important  to  many  portiona  of  our 
land  and,  I  think,  to  tht  Nattoa  a«  a 
whole. 
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In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  where  oil 
proTldes  ua  with  our  largest  single  In- 
come, it  is  also  critical  in  the  State's 
economy.  In  the  matter  of  the  last  3 
or  4  dfl^rs.  I  have  Just  learned,  from  a 
quick  swing  around  the  State,  and  can 
report  first  hand,  if  any  more  reporting 
is  needed,  that  the  independent  pro- 
ducers in  particular  are  sufTerin^:  be- 
cause of  what  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government  up  to  this  time.  We 
hope  we  can  pursue  this  effort,  because 
of  what  is  suggested  by  implication  \n 
the  mandatory  policy  outlined  by  the 
administration. 

We  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  presentation,  and  the 
administration  for  its  stand  on  the 
problem. 

I  call  attention  to  that  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows  even  bet- 
ter than  I;  namely,  that  when  the  chips 
are  down,  as  we  say,  we  cannot,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  suddenly  annoimce 
that  we  must  have  more  oil.  when  we 
are  cut  off  from  our  overseas  supply  of 
oil.  Oil  is  brought  in  only  after  many 
years  of  exploration.  For  that  reason, 
we  must  plan  ahead. 

We  stress  again  the  Importance  of 
projecting  a  farseeing  policy  which  will 
not  find  us  wanting  or  cut  short  in.  days 
of  a  more  critical  nature  which  may 
face  us  2,  5.  or  10  years  from  now. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  this 
meritorious  action  today^ 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  very  well  described  the 
situation  which  prevails  in  all  the  oil- 
producing  States.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  Its  defense  and  economy 
it  is  Important  that  we  have  a  program 
which  will  permit  continued  exploration 
for  oil. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll]  what 
iB  the  parliamentary  plan  of  the  leader- 
ship for  tonight? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  regret  to  advise  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
I  have  not  discussed  it  with  the  leader- 
ship. Earlier  m  the  day  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  leadership  that  it  was 
hoped  to  conclude  action  on  this  bill 
today  and  to  make  the  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bill  the  imfinished  business. 
Whether  that  is  sUU  the  plan  of  the 
leadership,  I  am  not  advised. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  can  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  get  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  the  floor,  confer  with 
him  and  the  leader  of  the  minority,  and 
perhaps  obtain  a  more  definitive  state- 
ment of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
leadership.  I  have  not  consulted  with 
the  leadership  concerning  how  long  it 
is  planned  to  have  the  Senate  remain  in 
session  this  evening. 

I  apprehended,  when  I  saw  the  po- 
dium placed  over  the  desk  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  it  might  take  some 
little  time  longer  to  conclude  action  on 
the  bill  than  I  had  hoped.  I  say  that 
without  disparaging  the  quality  of  the 


Senator's   remarks,    which    are   always 
erudite  and  Informative. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  be  glad  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  have  him  listen  to  my  speech  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  srield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  I  can  say 
with  some  authority  that  it  was  hoped 
to  finish  action  on  the  draft  bill  today 
and  to  make  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
bill  the  next  order  of  business  for  to- 
morrow. The  order  to  have  the  Senate 
convene  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  has 
already  been  agreed  to. 

Let  me  respectfully  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  whether  he 
anticipates  speaking  at  considerable 
length. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  the  word  "con- 
siderable" is  a  very  flexible  one.  I  shall 
speak  at  some  length. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask,  with  all 
proper  deference,  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  speak  for  more  than  1 
hour? 

Mr.  MORSE.  At  the  present  time  I 
expect  to  speak  for  an  hour,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  much  longer.  That  will 
depend  on  what  develops  during  that 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  Senator's 
remarks  possibly  last  2  hours? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  best  judgment  I 
can  give  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  that 
my  remarks  will  take  at  least  1  hour. 
But  I  want  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
understand  that  I  am  not  making  any 
commitments  or  giving  any  assurances. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  want  com- 
mitments or  assurances:  but  I  thought 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  all  Members, 
it  might  be  well  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  state  what  he  anticipates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  why  I  said  that, 
only  for  the  convenience  of  the  Mem- 
^J^rs— since  it  Is  now  6  p.m.— the  leader- 
ship might  wish  to  have  the  action  on 
the  bill  concluded  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WIU  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield,  without  losing  the  floor.  In 
order  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun— in  the  hope  that  we  can  take 
a  moment  to  dispose  of  this  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Only  for  future  refer- 
ence, because  I  have  no  expectation  of 
participating  in  debate  of  that  kind. 
But  In  order  to  avoid  the  establishment 
of  a  precedent  which  might  be  cited  in 
the  future,  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  par- 
liamentary rifling  on  the  question  of 
whether,  if  I  yield  at  this  point,  what  I 
have  said  thus  far  will  covmt  as  one 
speech  by  me  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKa  in  the  chair).  That  might  be 
prevented  by  the  giving  of  unanimous 
consent  that  it  not  be  counted  as  one 
speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor  if  I  yield  for  the  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  engage  in  a  prolonged 
debate  on  this  subject.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  15  years  in  the  Senate  I 


have  never  had  as  heavy  a  heart  as  I 
have  when  I  speak  tonight. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  makes 
no  whit  or  bit  of  difference  to  me  how 
mary  Senators  remain  to  listen  to  my 
remarks,  because  I  shall  be  speaking  for 
the  Record.  But.  as  the  leadership 
knows.  I  always  try  to  accommodate  my 
colleagues,  particularly  when  the  hour 
is  late. 

Unless  there  is  some  reason  why  the 
bill  must  be  voted  on  tonight,  then,  for 
the  accommodation  of  my  colleagues.  I 
suggest  that  I  make  my  speech  tonight, 
and  that  the  vote  on  the  bill  be  taken 
tomorrow.  I  am  always  wUUng  to  enter 
into  such  an  understandmg. 

But  before  any  vote  on  the  bill  Is 
taken,  I  wish  to  sUte,  for  the  Rkcow). 
some  of  the  facets  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. I.  propose  to  raise  them  in  the 
course  of  my  speech  tonight,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  believe  the  Rcc- 
ORD  should  show  perfectly  clearly  that, 
at  least,  these  points  were  raised  before 
tlie  vote  on  the  bill  was  taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
pomt  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  may  be 
permitted  to  let  a  quonmi  call  inter- 
vene, and  that  he  will  not  thereby  lose 
the  floor,  and  that  such  remarks  at  he 
hns  made  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Chair  will  not  con- 
stitute recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
one  speech,  under  the  Senate  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  PrMi- 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  desires  to 
speak  on  the  pending  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 
The  Senate  wfll  also  take  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of 
the  biU. 

I  am  mf ormed  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MoeseI  will  speak  at  some 
length. 

Therefore,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  already  been  entered  an  order 
for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  10  a.  m. 
tomorrow.  I  believe  I  should  announce, 
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for  the  inf<»inatkm  of  the  Senate,  that 
we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  yea-and- 
nay  votes  taken  this  evening.  We  ez- 
''  pect  to  have  tbe  Senate  vote  as  early  as 
possible  tomorrow  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Cask],  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  fur- 
ther c<msideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
proceed  when  there  is  (wder. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

OOMrAKABUC   IBSUKS    DEBATSB   IN    194S 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
a  few  minutes  ago.  I  speak  with  a  heav- 
ier heart  t<mlght  than  at  any  other  time 
when  I  have  risen  on  this  floor  for  a 
discussion  of  any  subject  matter  in  my 
15  years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 

In  1948  we  also  had  before  the  Senate 
a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  draft.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
read  all  the  excerpts  from  a  series  of 
three  speeches  which  I  made  in  1948  in 
that  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coopsal  Is  present.  I  remember  very 
well  that  I  was  sitting  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle  at  that  time.  We  discussed 
some  of  the  same  issues  that  I  mtend  to 
raise  in  this  debate  m  1959,  which  pre- 
sent 8n  interesting  comparison,  and  also 
show,  jadly  enough,  how  little  we  have 
progressed  in  the  field  of  this  subject 
matter  blnce  1948. 

At  that  time,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  offered  a 
series  of  amendments.  The  Rbcord 
shows  that  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  some  of  those  amend- 
ments, we  reached  some  compromise 
positions  here  on  the  floor.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
as  the  RxcoRD  shows,  was  kind  enough 
to  express  his  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  my  position  and  the  help  I  sought 
to  render  in  respect  to  some  of  the  1948 
problems. 

In  order  to  save  time  from  any  lengthy 
reference  now  by  way  of  quotations  from 
the  1948  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  published  as  a 
part  of  this  speech  certain  excerpts  from 
the  debate  in  1948  on  the  Issue  of  ex- 
tending the  draft  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  it  is  a 
rather  fitting  background  to  the  speech 
that  I  shall  make  tonight  to  take  the 
Senate  back  to  the  Record  of  June  9. 
1948,  in  the  course  of  which  speech  I 
said: 

I  dMlrt  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President, 
tliat  I  bope  I  tiave  xnade  clear  tbat  I  think  a 
<lr&ft  U  necessary  in  order  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency in  international  affairs  which  I  believe 
exists  at  the  present  time.  Unless  I  were 
convinced  that  a  aerlous  emergency  exists,  I 
know  of  nothing  that  could  possibly  per- 
suade me  to  vote  for  a  draft  In  p>eacetlme. 
I  said  a  few  moments  ago  m  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  I  believe 
the  draft  bm  should  be  put  Into  effect  now 
and  that  we  should  not  wait  for  any  future 
declaration  of  the  President  for  putting  It 
Into  effect,  because  after  spending  the  weeks 
that  those  of  ua  In  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee spent,  both  In  pubUc  hearings  and  in 
•zecutlve  conferences,  with  men  high  In  our 
Government,  Including  both  civilian  and  mil- 
itary officials  of  our  Ooveriiment,  I  reached 


the  eoncltision — and  It  waa  very  difficult  for 
me  to  reach  It.  for  I  would  like  wishfully  to 
think  that  there  Is  no  real  danger  of  war — 
that  there  is  actuaUy  a  great  danger  of  war. 
If  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  great  danger 
of  war  at  the  praemt  time  I  would  not  vote 
for  any  draft  bill. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  a  great  many  mll- 
Uons  of  American  people  are  enjoying  a 
false  sense  of  security  In  America  tonight, 
because  I  am  one  who  honestly  believes  that 
our  defenses  are  so  weak  today  that  our  na- 
tional security  demands  their  strengthening 
as  rapidly  as  we  can  possibly  strengthen 
them.  Why  do  I  say  that.  Mr.  President?  I 
say  that  because  in  my  judgment  the  record 
of  Soviet  Russia  since  V-J  Day  is  clearly  a 
record  of  noncooperatlon  with  the  United 
Nations  In  the  Interests  of  promoting  world 
peace. 

Furthermore,  I  think  tbe  record  of  Soviet 
Russia  certainly  raises  the  presumption  that 
she  do«8  not  have  friendly  Intentions  toward 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  unless  we  proceed  to  make  ourselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity and  enforce  the  peace.  If  necessary, 
we  may  wake  up  in  the  not- too-distant  fu- 
ture to  discover  that  Russia  Is  taking  ag- 
gressive acU  toward  us  that  will  force  upon 
us  a  state  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  American  people  will 
unite  behind  a  program  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  national  security  to  the  point 
that  we  can  defend  the  peace,  that  will 
greatly  alter  Rucsla's  attitude  and  policies  In 
the  field  of  International  relations. 

Therefore,  I  lay  that  down  as  the  major 
premise  of  this  speech.  I  reiterate  it  in  this 
sentence:  I  am  supporting  a  draft  in  peace- 
time because  I  am  convinced  that  a  strength- 
ening of  our  national  security  Is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  Russia 
that  we  shall  remain  united  in  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  any  aggrersive  attitude  or  poli- 
cies or  acts  on  her  part  toward  disrupting 
world  peace. 

The  second  premise  to  which  I  wish  to 
move  In  this  argument  is  that  I  am  also 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  an  emergency 
never  remains  In  a  status  quo  condition. 
Human  events  and  International  events  do 
not  stand  still.  I  think  we  mvist  face  the 
fact  most  solemnly  tonight  that  we  are 
either  going  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  solve 
most  of  the  problems  that  are  endangering 
the  peace  of  the  world  today  or  by  the  end 
of  that  time  we  shall  find  ourselves  much 
nearer  to  war  than  we  are  even  tonight. 

I  digress  from  the  quotation  to  say 
that  not  long  after  that  we  were  in  the 
Korean  war. 

To  continue  from  my  speech  of  June 
9.1948: 

I  shall  put  tiiat  in  a  different  way.  be- 
cause unless  that  viewpoint  of  mine  is  under- 
stood. It  Is  Impossible  to  imderstand  my 
position  on  the  pending  blU  or  on  the  anaend- 
ment.  I  restate  it  this  way:  I  do  not  think 
that  human  events  or  International  rela- 
tions ever  stand  still.  We  are  moving  In  the 
direction  of  something.  We  are  going  to 
move  In  the  direction  of  something  during 
the  next  2  or  3  years  so  far  as  International 
relations  are  concerned,  and  that  something 
is  going  to  be  either  more  i>eaceful  rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia  or  more  warlike  re- 
lations with  Soviet  Russia. 

I  do  not  take,  and  have  never  taken,  the 
position  tliat  the  full  responsibility  for  work- 
ing in  the  direction  of  peace  at  the  present 
time  rests  upon  Soviet  Russia.  I  think  we 
also  have  a  great  responsibility.  I  think  it  Is 
too  easy  f or  lu  to  see  oivselves  as  we  like  to 
think  we  are,  and  It  Is  too  easy  to  see  the 
Russians  as  we  imagine  them  to  be.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  things  we  mtut  do  in 
mtemational  conferences,  ia  our  relations 
with  Russia,  which  we  have  been  inclined 


stubbornly  to  resist  In  some  of  our  interna- 
tional conferences  with  Russia.  I  think  we 
must  get  over  the  idea  of  giving  to  the 
American  people  the  impression  that  we  are 
completely  right  and  Russia  Is  Gomplet«ly 
wrong  on  aU  matters. 

I  am  convinced  that  tbe  record  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  overwhelming  responsi- 
bility for  tbe  Etralned  relations  existing  be- 
tween those  two  great  powers  has  been  Rus- 
sia's noncooperatlon  in  the  United  Nations 
and  in  International  conferences  in  Ciu^pe. 
We  have  only  to  look  to  her  negative  atti- 
tude and  tbe  constant  use  of  the  veto  to 
establish  my  point. 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  available  to  us  at  this 
time  that  was  not  available  as  short  a  time 
as  120  days  ago.  That  Is  not  a  long  time. 
The  RuEslan  leaders  finally  started  to 
understand  that  they  could  push  our 
country  just  so  far  until  we  would  flnaUy 
say,  "that  \b  as  far  as  we  shall  go."  I  thtr.k 
Rvifsla  Is  beginning  to  read  the  stop  signs 
which  we  have  placed  on  the  highway  of 
international  relations.  I  think  one  of  those 
stop  signs  wlilch  has  had  a  very  persuasive 
and  convincing  effect  upon  the  RusElan 
leaders  Is  the  action  we  have  already  taken 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  national  security.  I  beUeve 
Russia  discovered  that  we  meant  buelne«s. 
so  far  as  defending  ourselves  and  strength- 
ening ourselves  so  thst  we  could  defend  the 
peace,  when  we  voted  appropriations  for  a 
great  Increase  in  the  Air  Force. 

I  think  Russia  read  another  stop  sign 
when  it  learned  we  intended  to  vote  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  Navy  improve- 
ment. 

I  think  Russia  read  another  stop  sinrn. 
Mr.  Prasident.  when  it  realized  we  we^e 
going  to  pass  In  this  session  of  Congrers 
substantial   mUltary   manpower   legUlation. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President — and  this  is  tae 
third  premise  I  want  to  lay  down — thct 
Russia  will  thoroughly  understand  that  a 
draft  bill  paesed  at  this  session  of  Congrers. 
with  a  provision  in  It  that  it  will  not  b« 
continued  after  2  years,  without  affirmative 
action  of  the  Congress,  and  that  we  shall 
not  take  men  for  more  than  18  months.  If 
my  amendment  should  be  adopted,  wlU  be 
a  strong  Indication  that  we  intend  to  remain 
united  in  support  of  an  adequate  national 
defence  program,  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
frame  a  law  and  pass  it  in  a  form  which 
also  shows  that  we  are  working  for  peace 
and  not  for  war. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President.  I  fought  yes- 
terday as  hard  as  I  did  for  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  would  require  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  Congress  after  2 
years.  I  said  in  tbe  course  of  my  speech  in 
support  of  that  amendment  that  I  felt  a 
2-year  provision  InEtead  of  a  6-year  provi- 
sion would  serve  clear  notice  not  only  on 
Russia,  but  on  our  friends  in  freedom-loving 
countries,  that  we  do  not  have  any  inten- 
tion to  build  up  over  a  5-year  period  or  a 
longer  period  a  powerful  military  machine, 
with  the  danger  that  once  It  la  put  Into 
operation  it  may  follow  the  course  which 
military  nuichlnes  have  so  frequently  fol- 
lowed In  the  course  of  history,  of  ultimately 
leading  countries  into  war  t>ecause  of  the 
power  of  the  military  machine  itself.  I 
said,  in  the  course  of  my  speech  in  support 
of  that  amendment,  that  In  the  United 
States  we  need  to  g^uard  against  the  devel- 
opment of  a  military  psychology.  We  need 
to  recognize  always  that  there  is  a  clear  line 
of  distinction  between  preparedness  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  of  the  Nation  and 
preparedness  to  conduct  a  war.  I  want  to 
repeat  that.  tit.  President,  because  that 
sentence,  too,  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
my  thinking  about  o\ir  Military  Xstabllah- 
ment.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
develc^lng  military  preparedness  neceasary 
to   protect    the    national    security   of    the 
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country  and  AeTeloplng  a  military  prepcuvd- 
neaa  program  for  war. 

I  tblnk  «•  must  constantly  recognize  that 
oiir  ■etf-aMHUaimi)  that  our  Ideals  and  ob- 
jective* are  pMMWful  1«  not  always  shared 
by  peoples  In  other  countries.  We  have  only 
to  go  to  other  countries  to  hear  disturbing 
and  alarming  dlsctualons  with  reference  to 
^^^^AjQcrlcan  Imperialism  and  American  mlll- 
^  "lary  plans  and  objectives.  We  can  travel  In 
parts  of  Europ>e  today  and  find  people  who 
are  convinced  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  they  will  be  caught  in  the  middle  of 
a  war  iMtween  Russia  and  the  Unitod  Slates. 
Although  we  know  we  seek  only  peace,  tbat 
is  not  agreed  to  and  accepted  aa  a  fact  by 
a  great  many  people,  who  are  not  In  the 
•atellite  countries,  but  are  in  countries 
which  are  still  free  and  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  in  this  part 
cit  my  remarlts  is  that  we  have  a  duty,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to 
develop  a  draft  law  which  will  strike  that 
hiH>py  balance,  giving  to  vts  the  manpower 
protection  we  need  to  protect  the  national 
security  and  prepare  us  to  defend  ourselves 
In  case  of  aggressive  attack,  and  the  type  of 
manpower  legislation  which  might  create 
the  impression,  and  would  be  inclined  to 
create  it,  that  our  endeavor  is  not  an  en- 
deavor to  prepare  for  peace,  but  to  prepare 
for  war.    There  is  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  June  9,  1948. 
Those  words  are  as  applicable  today. 

In  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  things 
which  have  and  have  not  happened  since 
1948,  there  will  be  found  at  least  part  of 
the  explanation  as  to  why  the  world  to- 
night is  alarmed  about  the  possibility  of 
war. 

There  were  other  statements  in  the 
debate  of  1948,  which,  under  the  agree- 
ment I  have  already  obtained.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  put  in  the  Record  later.  I 
shall  discuss  them  in  the  light  of  some 
of  the  things  which  have  transpired  in 
the  last  few  weeks  in  the  Congress, 
through  the  briefings  we  have  received 
In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate.  They  give  me  great  cause 
for  concern  as  to  whether  America's 
policies  win  avoid  war. 

Now  is  the  time  to  analyze  America's 
policies,  irrespective  of  the  tempK)  of 
public  opinion  and  disregarding  the 
propaganda  of  America's  Military  Estab- 
lishment, because  on  the  shoulders  of 
98  Members  of  this  body  and  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  believe,  rests  the 
greatest  power  for  peace  in  our  country 
and  possibly  in  the  world. 

DERNSX  HKE08  RKQTnBE  CABETUI.  STUOT, 
NOT  HASTX 

But  it  calls  for  reflection  by  Congress. 
It  calls  for  an  insistence  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  a  "stop.  look,  and  examine"  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  think  we  have  a  bill  before  us  to- 
night which  calls  for  much  more  exami- 
nation by  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
before  they  vote  than  has  been  given  to 
it  up  until  this  hour. 
*  As  this  draft  extension  bill  has  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  through  the  legislative 
mill,  I  have  regretfully  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  once  again  we  are  being 
confronted  with  the  ultimatum-t3T?e  leg- 
Ulation.  We  are  being  told  that  we 
must  pass  a  4-year  extension  of  the  draft 
because  the  Berlin  crisis  threatens,  and 


the  Congress  must  not  show  any  signs 
of  retreating  in  the  face  of  force. 

Tet.  in  extending  the  draft  for  4  more 
years  without  change  or  correction  of  its 
critical  inequities  because  of  a  crisis 
which  threatens  us  momentarily,  the 
Congress  is.  In  effect,  being  stampeded. 
We  are  expected  to  write  something  into 
law  for  4  more  years  because  of  condi- 
tions which  prevail  at  the  moment,  and 
may  or  may  not  prevail  for  the  next 
3  months. 

I  find  little  in  the  hearing  record 
placed  upon  our  desks  to  justify  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  as  an  essential  long- 
run  component  of  America's  national  de- 
fense. In  the  House  hearings  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power Personnel  and  Reserve,  Mr.  Finu- 
cane,  was  asked  why  the  4-year  period 
was  requested,  rather  than  a  shorter  one 
of  perhaps  2  years.    He  replied: 

I  think  your  question  is  a  good  one,  sir. 
Historically,  the  draft  has,  in  the  wi£dom 
of  Congress,  been  extended  for  4  years;  and 
we  would  like,  simply  for  conformity's  sake, 
to  carry  on  with  the  habits  of  the  past. 

I  have  come  to  expect  that  mental 
attitude  from  those  in  the  Pentagon 
Building.  But  it  should  not  prevail  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
extension  of  any  legislation  at  any  time 
for  conformity's  sake.  Legislation 
should  be  extended  on  its  merits,  or  it 
should  not  be  extended  at  all. 

We  had  this  issue  before  us  in  1948. 
Before  concluding.  I  shall  offer  two 
amendments  to  the  bill.  The  first  leaves 
no  question  in  regard  to  the  termination 
date. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  the  flrst 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  made  avail- 
able to  Senators  tomorrow.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  House  bill  2260.  in  line  6 
on  page  1.  to  strike  out  "1963"  and  in- 
sert "1961." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  tie  down  with  certainty 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  reexamine 
the  draft  law  in  1961.  I  fought  this 
fight  in  1948,  when  tlie  Senate  approved 
my  amendment  reducing  the  extension 
to  2  years.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the 
years  ahead,  as  we  look  back  over  the 
record  in  support  of  a  2-year  extension 
and  a  2-year  extension  only,  history  will 
justify  the  recommendation  I  make  to- 
night. 

We  have  no  stronger  evidence  than 
the  record  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  from  which  it  recommended 
a  4-year  extension  of  the  draft,  with  no 
review  required  by  the  Congress  before 
1963. 

INDICATIONS    AaK   THAT    DaATT   IS   OBSOLKTX 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  being  asked  to 
take  a  legislative  course  of  action  which 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  peace  nor 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  security  of 
my  country,  nor  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  millions  of  yoimg  men  who  will  be 
brought  under  an  obsolete  system  of 
military  manpower. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we 
have  a  proposal  for  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  draft,  when  even  the  printed  rec- 


ord shows  that  the  spokesman  for  the 
Pentagon,  when  asked  why  a  4-year  ex- 
tension was  being  requested,  rather  than 
a  2-year  extension,  replied: 

I  think  your  question  is  a  good  one,  sir. 
Historically  the  draft  has,  in  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  been  extended  for  4  years;  and 
we  would  like,  simply  for  conformity's  sake, 
to  carry  on  with  the  habits  of  the  past. 

That  reason  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  aiid  I 
do  not  think  it  is  good  enough  for  the 
American  people.  We  should  do  a  better 
job  of  representing  the  American  p>eople 
and  legislating  for  them  than  that  kiad 
of  reasoning  would  premise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator's 
proposal  also  include  a  manpower  study 
commission  during  the  2-year  period? 
I  know  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  CasiI  relates 
to  that  subject;  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  addressed  him- 
self to  the  same  subject  matter.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  suggest  such  a 
proposal.  I  have  in  my  folder  a  draft 
of  a  prop>osed  amendment.  I  am  deeply 
moved  by  the  evidence  l)efore  the  com- 
mittee. I  read  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  committee,  as 
well  as  the  record  of  the  hearings  in 
the  other  body.  There  were  extensive 
hearings  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  have  been  concerned  over  the  use  of 
manpower  by  the  military,  and  by  what 
are  considered  to  be  the  Inequities  of 
the  system,  as  well  as  the  liuidequacies 
of  the  system  in  terms  of  m-Jipower 
utilization. 

I  believe,  if  I  am  correctly  interpret- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  what  he  is  recommending 
Is  that  the  draft  be  extended  for  2  years, 
and  that  during  that  period  of  time 
there  be  a  critical  and  constructive  re- 
examination of  the  manpower  policy 
relating  to  our  national  security.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  That  leads  me  to  a  sub- 
ject which  I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  at 
this  time.  I  shall  refer  to  it  only  briefly 
now,  and  discuss  it  later  in  my  speech  in 
greater  detail. 

My  second  amendment  is  an  amend- 
men  to  the  Case  substitute.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  Just  offered 
a  modifying  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment, which  in  my  judgment  makes  the 
amendment  better,  but  not  good  enough. 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment — and  I  will 
put  it  in  proper  form  to  send  to  the 
desk  later — to  eliminate  entirely  from 
section  (b)  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  which  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  Conunission  on 
Military  Manpower,  and  provides  that 
certain  members — six,  I  believe — are  to 
be  appointed  from  civilian  life  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  the  provision  that 
one  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  Armed  Forces  in  active  military 
duty. 

For  reasons  which  shall  be  expressed 
in  some  detail  later  in  this  speech,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  a 
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single  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Military  Manpower  from  those  in  active 
military  duty.  The  Job  of  those  at  the 
Pentagon  Building  is  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  the  Gtovemnient,  not  to  create 
them. 

CZVn.  OOMTBOL  Or  IIILXTAST  AlfS  FOKSiaN  POUCT 
SBOULD  BS  MAINTAIMXD 

As  I  shall  show  in  greater  detail  later, 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  degree 
to  which.  In  this  democracy,  we  are 
turning  over  policymaking  to  those  in 
the  Pentagon  Building.  Such  a  trend 
must  be  stopped,  in  my  Judgment,  in  the 
Interest  of  self-govemoient. 

It  must  be  stopped  in  the  interest  of 
preserving  democratic  procedures  and 
processes.  It  must  be  stopped  if  we 
are  to  keep  faith  with  tJie  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  ac- 
tive military  in  the  operation  of  this 
Government.  I  am  very  fearful  that  we 
are  much  further  down  the  road  toward 
undue  military  influence  in  operating 
the  Government  than  is  good  or  safe 
for  democracy. 

I  will  not  support  the  extension  until 
at  least  I  have  done  my  best  to  eliminate 
military  policymaking  from  the  organi- 
zation of  any  manpower  conmiission,  be- 
cause a  manpower  commission  will  use 
the  Pentagon  and  its  i)er8onnel  for  in- 
formation and  witness<2S.  They  should 
not  be  given  a  vote  in  determining  the 
policy  of  this  Government  while  they  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  military.  I  am 
not  gQing  to  do  it  even  to  the  extent  of 
one  miember. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
greatly  improved  his  proposal  by  chang- 
ing it  so  that  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Conunission.  only  one  will  be  an  active 
military  official.  My  amendment  would 
eliminate  that  one.  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  discuss  later  in  my  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETJT.  I  have  listened  to 
much  of  the  presentation  of  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
I  feel  that  the  suggestion  he  is  making, 
that  is,  the  theme  and  tlie  purpose  of  his 
Commission,  is  surely  very  creditable  and 
desirable,  and  something  that  we  should 
put  into  effect.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  so  well  pointed  out,  the  basic 
manpower  policy  relating  to  our  national 
security,  which  goes  deeper  than  merely 
the  military,  is  s<Mnething  which  ought  to 
be  decided  by  civilian  authorities  of  the 
Government.  In  the  instance  of  the 
Commission,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least 
the  Commission  ought  to  have  full  civil- 
ian orientation. 

The  Senator's  amendment  for  a  2-year 
extension  surely  should  be  imderstood  as 
being  designed  to  provide  adequate  man- 
power for  our  defense.  I  v^uld  not  want 
the  Rkcoko  in  any  way  to  indicate  that 
the  limitation  of  2  years  would  in  any 
way  weaken  our  military  stroigth.  In 
fact.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
both  agree  that  the  military  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  inadequate  to  the  responsibil- 
ities our  Nation  faces. 

I  regret  that  yesterday  I  was  not  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  associate  my- 


self with  the  remarks  of  some  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  impor- 
tance of  having  adequate  plans  for  the 
forces  In  our  Military  Establishment, 
and  the  importance  of  the  administra- 
tion keeping  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  up  to 
the  strength  authorized  by  Congress. 

On  the  one  hand,  Congress  lays  down 
what  it  believes  to  be  policies  which  are 
required  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation — 
and  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution — and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  cuts 
the  military  forces,  even  though  Con- 
gress has  determined,  after  extensive 
hearings,  what  the  size  of  such  forces 
must  be  for  the  national  security. 

I.  for  one,  protest  that  kind  of  false 
economy,  that  kind  of  rationalization, 
that  kind  of  economics  in  connection 
with  our  national  security,  and  that 
kind  of  putting  the  so-called  threat  of 
Inflation  ahead  of  the  threat  of  the 
power  of  the  Communist  military  and 
economic  machine. 

It  Is  deplorable  and  indefensible.  I  do 
not  wish  my  remarks  today,  in  support 
of  the  thesis  and  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  to  be  interpreted  as  any- 
thing but  a  desire  basically  to  strerurthen 
our  manpower  policies,  rather  than  to 
weaken  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  con- 
structive contribution  to  my  discussion 
of  the  matter.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota knows  me  well  enough  to  know 
that  I  completely  share  his  point  of  view 
that  whatever  we  do  on  the  military 
manpower  issue  should  be  done  with  the 
objective  in  mind  of  strengthening  the 
security  of  our  country,  not  weakening 
it. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  the  proposed  amendments  I 
am  offering  are  offered  on  the  baj;is  of 
my  very  deep  conviction  that  my  amend- 
ments will  give  us  a  stronger  security 
than  we  would  have  If  we  were  to  pass 
a  bill  which  did  not  require  a  reexami- 
nation and  affirmative  action  at  the  end 
of  2  years,  and  Instead  perpetuates  an 
inadequate  system  for  4  more  years. 

When  I  get  to  that  section  of  my 
speech  I  Intend  to  say  something  about 
the  proposals  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  CasxI.  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Mixmesota  has  said  about 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  earlier  this  afternoon,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  made  a  great  contribution  on 
a  high  level  of  statesmanship  in  the  de- 
bate on  military  manpower  in  his  re- 
marks today. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  left  a  Ccnnmisslon  on  Mili- 
tary Manpower  has  an  objective  which 
ought  to  receive  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  Congress.  We  may  differ— as  I 
have  expressed  my  difference —  on  some 
procedural  details  for  the  establishment 
and  the  operation  of  the  Commission, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  think  ol  not 
adopting  some  such  program,  perfected, 
if  we  can  perfect  it,  as  recommended  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal ought  to  set  a  termination  date  for 


the  draft  and  require  reaffirmation  by 
Cong:  ess  at  the  end  of  that  termination 
date  of  2  years. 

On  page  2  of  his  proposal  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  states: 

(h)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  report  to  the  President  and  shall,  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961,  submit  to  the 
President  tat  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
the  results  of  its  study  and  Investigation 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable.  The  Commission  shall 
thereafter  from  time  to  time  make  such  fur- 
ther reports  and  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  July  1,  1963. 

AMENDMEMT  rOK  S-TKAK  EXTENSION 

It  may  be  said  with  some  merit  that 
obviously  that  language  implies  that  on 
January  31,  1961,  Congress  will  have 
before  it  at  least  the  subject  matter  of 
the  report  which  will  make  it  easy  for  It 
to  proceed  to  reexamine  the  draft. 
However,  I  much  prefer  that  we  get  spe- 
cific language  into  proposed  legislation 
which  automatically  ends  the  draft,  as 
the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
would  do,  in  modification  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  and  then  decide,  at  the  end  of 
that  2  years,  what  kind  of  manpower 
program  we  ought  to  have,  taking  into 
accoimt  the  report  of  the  Commission 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  create. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  First  of 
all.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  conunents  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota have  made  with  respect  to  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  What 
bothered  me  about  the  consideration  of 
the  extension  of  the  draft,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  was  that  it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  being  moved  forward 
without  as  much  time  as  I  should  like  to 
liave  seen  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
subject  in  committee,  and  without  allow- 
ing reaction  time,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
country  to  realize  that  this  matter  was 
being  considered  and  presumably  would 
be  disijosed  of.  Therefore  I  felt  it  was 
important  to  say  something  about  the 
imperfections  of  the  Draft  Act  in  its 
operation  and  administration,  with  the 
view  of  at  least  getting  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  register  an  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  Improvement  and 
that  we  ought  not  merely  affirm  the  need 
for  improvement  and  the  existence  of 
errors  or  inequities  in  the  administration, 
without  taking  some  step  toward  correct- 
ing them. 

Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing the  entire  Commission  a  civilian 
Commission.  The  draft  of  the  amend- 
ment originally,  as  I  said,  came  from 
another  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  In  his  form  he  pro- 
posed a  Commission  to  consist  of  four 
civilian  members  and  three  military 
members  from  the  Pentagon.  In  def- 
erence to  the  idea  that  he  had  in  mind, 
and  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  it  might 
develop  a  little  more  support,  I  felt  that 
changing  the  compositioa  of  ttie  Com- 
mission to  six  civilian  to  one  military 
would  be  much  better  than  a  relation- 
ship of  4  to  3. 
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So  far  aa  I  personally  am  concerned, 
I  would  prefer  to  see  It  an  entirely 
civilian  commission;  and  as  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  would  support 
It.  However,  I  think  in  view  of  my  dis- 
cussion with  some  other  Senators  on  the 
floor,  I  should  leave  the  amendment  as 
I  now  have  it  modified — 6  to  1. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  should  like 
to  say  also  that  I  Ustened  with  interest 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's  discus- 
sion this  evening,  when  he  reviewed 
some  of  the  things  he  said  in  1948  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  our  taking  a  new 
look  at  the  developing  strength,  the  de- 
veloping military  intelligence,  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  Russians  generally.  I  think 
we  would  have  been  wise  had  we  heeded 
that  advice  at  that  time.  I  do  think 
that  some  of  our  problems  today  are  an 
outgrowth  of  our  failure  to  recognize  a 
development  which  was  taking  place  in 
Russia — educational  development,  scien- 
tific development,  and  industrial  devel- 
opment. Had  we  properly  educated  our- 
selves or  recognized,  perhaps,  what  was 
there  for  us  to  see  at  that  time,  some  of 
our  problems  today  would  be  small. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yicid  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOrSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to 
ask  either  the  Senator  from  Oregon  or 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota:  Did 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices  con- 
sider this  proposal,  and  did  they  vote 
on  it?  The  Senate  has  a  unanimous 
report  from  the  committee.  I  should 
like  to  know  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  if  his  proposal  was  con- 
sidered and  voted  on  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
matter  was  discussed  within  the  com- 
mittee. There  were  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — perhaps  3  or  4 
members,  at  least— who  by  discussion 
indicated  some  support  for  the  idea. 
But  the  amendment  was  not  put  to  a 
formal  vote.  It  was  not  formally  pre- 
sented for  a  record  vote  or  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  in  the  committee.  I  think 
the  discussion  indicated  that  it  would 
not  carry,  and  the  person  who  brought 
up  the  matter  decided  not  to  present  it 
formally  In  the  committee  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  that  was 
unfortunate,  because  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  it  might  have  been  adopted 
had  it  been  presented  in  the  light  in 
which  it  is  now  presented  in  the  Senate. 
-I  for  one  certainly  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russcll]  will  consider  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi]  are  rendering 
a  service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  coun- 
try In  developing  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  draft.  I  remember,  in 
1948,  at  about  this  time  of  the  day, 
hearing  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon 
speak  eloquently  upon  this  subject.    On 


that  evening  he  expressed  his  concern 
that  the  Senate  was  coming  to  believe 
It  Inevitable  that  the  draft  should  be 
continued. 

I  remember  that  I  spoke  that  evening 
against  an  indeterminate  draft  period, 
saying  that  the  draft  was  not  a  part  of 
the  American  tradition.  As  I  remember 
tonight,  I  voted  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  limit  the  extension  of  the 
draft  to  2  years. 

Today  we  are  in  a  much  more  difficult 
world  situation,  but  whatever  my  vote 
will  be — and  it  must  be  for  extension — 
the  considerations  which  these  two  able 
Senators  have  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  this  evening  are 
important,  for  they  bear  on  our  total 
foreign  policy.  Whatever  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  vote,  whatever  may  be 
the  gravity  of  our  situation  in  the  world 
today.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senators  are 
rendering  this  service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  remember  very  well 
the  great  contribution  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  made  to  the  debate 
in  1948.  I  appreciated  then,  as  always, 
hLs  support  on  an  issue  which  I  felt  was 
not  fully  understood  within  the  Senate, 
and,  therefore,  at  the  moment  was  not 
very  popular. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  did  sup- 
port me  in  the  position  I  took  in  1948. 
I  think  our  debate  was  helpful  in  many 
ways  which  do  not  show  on  the  surface 
in  connection  with  the  military  man- 
power policies  of  this  coimtry. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  implications  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  when  a  question  such  as  this 
one  is  raised,  which  is  all  mixed  up 
with  feelings  about  national  security 
and  the  threat  of  Russia,  it  is  very  easy 
to  be  misunderstood.  Therefore,  his 
words  of  commendation  for  raising  the 
issue  tonight  are  very  much  appreci- 
ated by  me. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  one  of 
the  fair-minded  Members  of  this  body, 
before  whom  I  always  feel  I  will  get  a 
hearing  on  the  merits.  He  and  I  may 
end  in  complete  disagreement  on  the 
merits;  but  I  always  feel  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  listens.  I  am 
talking  to  an  open  mind  which  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  give  fair  consideration 
to  the  point  of  view  I  wish  to  express. 

I  am  not  sure  but  what  we  have  al- 
ready Just  about  reached  the  point  in 
our  country  where  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  reasoned  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  people  on  an  issue 
which  is  so  pregnant  with  deep  psycho- 
logical reaction,  namely,  the  matter  of 
national  security  in  relation  to  Russia. 
I  shall  say  something  about  that  gen- 
eral problem  later,  because  these  things 
are  all  intertwined. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  tonight  not  only  an  armed 
service  problem  but  a  foreign  policy 
problem,  as  well.  We  cannot  separate 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  at  least  95  per- 
cent of  the  subject  matters  with  which 
those  two  committees  deal. 

That  is  why  now,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
my  background  of  experience  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  a  good  many  years,  I  want  to  try  to 
focus  attention  on  what  I  think  are  some 
of  the  interrelationships.  Even  in  our 
era  we  can  follow  a  course  of  action 
which  will  result  in  oiu*  winning  a  horri- 
ble war  and  losing  our  destiny.  That  is 
why  I  do  not  favor  quick  action  on  any 
of  these  subjects. 

Returning  to  the  bill,  because  of  the 
crisis  atmosphere  in  which  the  bill  is 
being  considered,  it  is  proposed  to  freeze 
for  4  years  a  totally  inadequate  defense 
manpower  situation. 

Every  careful  study  of  national  defense 
about  which  I  know — at  least,  those  we 
have  been  permitted  to  know  about — has 
stressed  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
selective  service  program  in  furnishing 
the  manpower  which  will  be  needed  by 
our  country  over  the  next  several 
decades. 

The  kind  of  manpower  which  we  need 
is  that  which  is  highly  skilled  and 
trained  in  the  complex  instruments  of 
modem  warfare,  and  which  is  best  fur- 
nished by  career  servicemen.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  draft  has  been 
a  military  manpower  expediency  crutch 
on  which  the  coimtry  has  been  leaning 
for  too  long  a  time. 

The  cry  Is  raised  one  must  vote  for  this 
bill  or  be  universally  condemned  as  being 
soft  on  communism.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  editorial  slant  of  many  of  America's 
newspapers  in  the  last  several  days. 

STRONG    DEFENSE    NOT    ACHIXVCD    BT    DBArT 

Mr.  President,  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  a  Senator  who  disagrees  with  the 
policies  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  field  of  defense  or  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  must  expect  to  be 
hit  with  the  charge  that  he  must  be  soft 
on  communism. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  those  of  us  who 
are  asking  for  the  most  penetrating, 
critical  analysis  of  the  policies  of  the 
Government  in  respect  to  our  armed 
services  and  our  defense  problems  and 
our  foreign  relations  are  doing  so  be- 
cause we  want  our  country  to  be  strong 
enough  at  all  times  to  meet  the  Russian 
threat,  and  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  means 
of  a  course  of  conduct  which  will 
strengthen  the  peace,  and  will  not  neces- 
sarily bring  on  a  war. 

I  am  very  fearful  that  many  of  the 
policies  of  my  Government  do  not  at  this 
time  strengthen  the  chances  of  peace, 
but  that,  instead,  they  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  war.    That  is  why  I  speak  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  challenge  the  conten- 
tion that  those  of  us  who  raise  questions 
about  extension  of  the  draft  are  soft  on 
communism,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
needs  for  the  national  defense  are  being 
adequately  served  at  all  by  the  draft. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  those  who 
are  drafted;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
wrong  with  a  system  which  brings  them 
into  the  military  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  level,  usually  without  regard  to 
their  skills,  gives  them  the  elements  of 
military  training — but  not  the  kind  of 
proficiency  in  modern  warfare  that  the 
Nation  really  needs  its  Armed  Forces  to 
have — and  at  the  end  of  2  yesuv  returns 
them  to  civilian  life,  from  which  they 
have  lost  2  valuable  years,  without  even 
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making  m'ovlsloa  for  their  education  and 
training  following  that  service. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  young 
men  who  are  involved.  I  think  it  is  a 
sheer  scandal  to  continue  to  draft  men 
into  the  armed  services  without  pro- 
viding them  with  education  and  training 
benefits  when  they  leave. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
country  and  its  long-range  defense  needs. 

1  see  in  the  bill,  as  it  is  now  before  us, 
provisions  for  n  4-ye8J'  extension  of  a 
system  which  we  shall  rely  on  only  at 
our  peril,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  makes  it 
impossible  to  obtain,  during  those  4  years, 
a  manpower  program  which  will  assure 
the  Nation  strong,  well- trained  Armed 
Forces  capable  of  protecting  the  Nation 
and  its  interests  over  a  ]>eriod  of  many 
years,  and  probably  decades,  of  Commu- 
nist threat  and  menace. 

What  I  want  for  our  country's  armed 
services  is  skill  and  expertise.  But  un- 
der the  draft,  such  skill  is  not  provided, 
because  the  drafted  men  serve  for  only 

2  years.  The  proposed  extension  of  the 
draft  is,  of  course,  a  penny-pinching  way 
of  providing  for  the  national  defense. 
The  military  forces  thus  obtained  can 
t>e  obtained  more  cheaply  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  well-trained  career  forces 
of  equal  numbers. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  young  men 
we  are  discussing  to  point  out  that  they 
could  give  the  country  better  service  as 
career  soldiers  than  they  can  as  drafted 
soldiers,  to  mhom  military  service  is  but 
a  duty  to  be  i>erformed  and  gotten  out 
of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible  and  as 
easily  as  possible. 

The  obsolescence  of  tlie  draft  should 
cause  us  to  stop.  look,  and  investigate, 
and  to  ask  whether  this  is  the  time — at 
this  hour  of  new  emergencies  arising  on 
the  international  horizon — for  us  to  do 
no  more  than  extend  the  status  quo,  or 
to  face  up  to  the  military  manpower 
needs  of  the  country,  and  to  proceed 
with  a  proper  program  and  the  funds  it 
requires,  so  as  to  obtain  the  skilled  mili- 
tary personnel  we  shall  need  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  continuous  threat  frdm  Russia 
on  the  military  front. 

I  think  the  story  we  find  is  a  pitiful 
one.  when  we  make  a  case  study  of  the 
men  drafted,  and  see  what  is  done  under 
the  draft  with  the  potential  skUls  of 
those  who  are  in  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

If  we  were  to  translate  those  losses  into 
dollars — and.  of  course,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  some  evaluation  from  the  stand- 
point of  financial  value  and  financial 
loss — I  am  satisfied  that  we  would  find 
that  with  each  year's  operation  of  the 
draft,  we  waste  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  terms  of  lost  personnel  services 
in  relation  to  the  potential  comp>etency 
of  those  who  are  drafted.  In  many, 
many  cases — in  fact,  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  them — the  manpower  drafted  is  not 
used  where  it  should  be  used. 

This  criticism  has  been  before  us  for 
years.  It  will  be  foimd  in  the  1948  de- 
bates. But  the  record  of  the  Pentagon 
since  1948  is  one  of  gross  failure  to  bring 
about  the  reforms  which  should  be  made 
in  respect  to  this  problem. 

We  remember  that  in  the  1956  cam- 
paign, a  few  of  us  discussed  the  need  for 


a  great  revision  of  the  coimtry's  draft 
policy.  Adlai  Stevenson  discussed  it.  I 
discussed  it  many,  many  times  in  the 
course  of  my  campaign — as  did  other 
candidates  in  1956.  Of  coiuve.  it  was 
supposed  to  be  impolitic,  but  I  asked,  "So, 
what?" 

TBI   STATUS    QUO   IS    MOT   SUmCISMT 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  country  and  to  the  na- 
tional welf£u-e.  But  here  we  are  in 
1959;  and  what  we  have  before  us  now 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  proposal 
to  continue  the  same  errors — not  a  pro- 
posal that  augurs  well  for  any  reform  in 
our  military  manpower  policy,  but  a 
proposal  to  continue  the  status  quo. 

A  great  paradox  is  to  be  found  in  the 
argument  that  we  must  do  this  because 
we  must  show  Russia  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Russian 
leaders  probably  know  better  than  most 
of  the  people  in  ovr  country  the  short- 
comings and  Inefficiencies  and  deficien- 
cies of  the  American  draft  system.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  the  draft  is  extended,  to- 
morrow, for  4  years,  no  concern  will  be 
caused  in  Russia.  Extension  of  our  draft 
is  not  going  to  put  Russia  in  any  greater 
jeopardy  than  she  is  now,  and  I  think 
Russia  knows  that  perfectly  well. 

If  we  really  want  the  Russian  leaders 
to  raise  their  eyebrows  about  America's 
military  defense  program  let  us  proceed 
with  a  military  manpower  program,  not 
with  a  draft,  but  one  that  will  build  up  a 
skilled,  career  American  military  service 
of  able  technicians,  well  trained,  on  a 
career  basis,  for  the  development  of  our 
country's  defenses.  That  is  essential, 
because  in  the  field  of  science  those  de- 
fenses are  ever  changing. 

That  kind  of  career  military  personnel 
would  make  some  impression  on  the  Rus- 
sian leaders. 

BKCOMMENDATION8      BT      EXPEXTS      SHOin.D      BE 
IMPLEMENTED 

All  this  talk  in  the  debate  as  to  how 
important  this  draft  bill  is,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Russia,  is  highly  fallacious. 
I  think  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  discus- 
sion that  will  lull  the  American  people 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  I  do  not 
think  the  4 -year  extension  of  the  draft 
is  going  to  give  the  American  people  the 
security  to  which  they  are  entitled;  but 
the  correction  of  our  military  manpower 
policies,  which  have  been  recommended 
now  for  some  years  by  various  experts 
who  have  gone  into  it,  is  the  line  of  ap- 
proach which  I  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"Oh,"  it  will  be  said,  "Mr.  Senator,  why 
do  you  go  along  with  any  extension  of 
the  draft,  then?"  I  would  not  if  we  had 
the  manpower  proposal  before  us  that 
we  ought  to  have  before  us.  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  by  now. 
I  think  the  Commission  called  for  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  ought  to 
have  been  established  by  now.  Then  we 
would  t>e  passing,  tomorrow,  on  a  miU- 
tary  manpower  bill  that  would  really 
come  to  grips  with  the  needs  of  this 
(Country's  defenses  so  far  as  military 
manpower  is  concerned. 

But  certainly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  extend  the  draft 
beyond  the  2-year  period.     Instead,  I 


believe  we  should  use  the  next  2  years  to 
revamp  our  military  manpower  program, 
as  called  for  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Casi], 
and  put  the  recommendations  into  effect 
even  before  the  end  of  the  2 -year  period, 
if  possible. 

Mr.  President,  xmder  authority  pre- 
viously granted,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  that  there  be  printed  a  por- 
tion of  my  argiiment  which  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  94, 
part  6,  page  7325.  This  is  a  simimary 
statement  of  my  position  on  my  amend- 
ment at  tha  ttime  to  limit  to  2  years  the 
extension  of  the  draft  legislation. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  sum- 
marize my  position  on  the  amendment  by 
briefly  answering  the  major  arguments  iised 
against  my  amendment  this  afternoon.  They 
were  rather  interesting  arguments,  but  if  I 
were  trying  a  case  I  would  say  most  respect- 
fully that  most  of  them  would  fall  under  the 
objection  of  being  Irrelevant,  Immaterial,  and 
inconsequential. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  earlier  In  the 
debate  this  afternoon  was  that  2  years  from 
now  might  find  us  at  the  end  of  the  session 
with  such  a  congested  calendar  that  we  could 
not  give  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  continue  the 
draft.  I  think  that  Is  not  a  very  sound  ar- 
gument, because  I  do  not  know  how  a  bill 
could  receive  any  more  careful  consideration 
or  go  through  a  longer  hearing,  or  receive 
more  hours  of  attention  from  committee 
members  than  we  have  given  to  this  bill. 
I  answer  the  argument  that  we  may  not 
have  time  2  years  hence  to  consider  this 
problem,  Mr.  President,  by  offering  a  rec- 
ord of  the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  over 
weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings  on  this  blU  In 
this  crowded  session  of  Congress  as  my  ex- 
hibit A  in  complete  rebuttal  of  that  t-.-gu- 
ment.  We  can  take  judicial  notice  that  this 
Issue  wUl  always  receive  thorough  atten- 
tion by  Congress. 

Sscond,  I  am  privileged  to  say.  becaiise 
several  Senators  have  said  to  me  In  the  cloak- 
room they  are  inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
committee  report,  that  a  good  many  mem- 
bers Of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  also  am  a  member,  have  reconsidered 
very  carefully  the  provision  of  the  bill  for  a 
6-year  draft  and  have  decided  to  vote  for 
my  amendment.  I  am  privileged  to  say  that 
at  least  five  of  us  on  the  Armed  Bsrvlces 
Committee  Intended  to  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment for  a  2-year  period  instead  of  a  5-year 
period.  I  say  that  because  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  know  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  rethinking  about 
the  provision  within  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  there  Is  not  on  this  pro- 
vision, as  there  Is  on  most  sections  of  the 
bill,  a  unanimous  report  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  want  to  see  the  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  the  Congress  to  review 
at  the  end  of  2  years  the  policy  now  being 
adopted,  and  at  that  time  decide  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  continue  the  draft.  I 
think  It  will  be  found  that  after  2  years  otir 
reserves  wUl  have  been  built  up,  and  that 
we  shall  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
educating  the  American  people  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  supporting  an  ade- 
quate Military  Establishment. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  last  point  is,  my  amendment  Is  in 

line  with  action  already  taken  by  the  House. 
The  House  voted  a  S-year  provision.  I  think. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  foUow  in  this  in- 
stance the  action  taken  by  the  Houae.  and 
adc^t  my  amendment. 


I 


• 
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Following  this  statement  of  my  posi- 
tion there  appears  in  the  Congressionai. 
RscoKS,  volume  94,  part  6,  page  7326,  the 
rollcall  votes  by  which  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  limiting  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  to  2  years.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  PKKSiDiifO  OiTtcBi.  The  question  recurs 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendraent  offered  by  the 
Senator  froni  Oregon.  The  yeas  and  nays  hav- 
ing been  ordered,  the  cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  Whehbt.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  |Mr.  Baldwin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brlcker|,  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  |  Mr.  Bushfleld ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jenner|,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  White)  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Baldwin] 
would  vot«  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Tobey)  la  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
BbdobsI  la  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  LucAa.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Barkley),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor]  are  absent  on  pub- 
lic business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Hatch)  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Maomusom]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCarran), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  |Mr.  Thomas], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wag- 
ner I  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Hatch]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47,  nays 
33,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 47 
Aiken  Ives  Pepper 

Brooks  Johnson,  Colo.  Revercomb 

Buck  Johnston,  B.C.   Robertson,  Va. 

Butler  Kem  Russell 

Byrd  Kllgore  Sparkman 

Caiwhart  Langer  Stewart 

Chaves  McCarthy  Taft 

Cooper  McCIellan  Thcmaa.  Utah 

Dworshak  Malone  Umntead 

Eastland  Maybaiik  Watkins 

Ferguson  MUlikin  Wherry 

Flanders  Moore  WJey 

Fulbrlght  Morse  Williams 

George  Murray  WUson 

HUl  O'Conor  Young 

Hoey  O'Danlel 


NAYS— ^ 

Ball 

Hawkea 

Martin 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Myers 

Cain 

Hlckenlooper 

O'Mahoney 

Capper 

Holland 

Reed 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Robertson,  Wyo 

Donnell 

Lodge 

SaltonstaU 

E^ton 

Lucas 

Smith 

Ellender 

McFarland 

Stennls 

Feazel 

McGrath 

Thye 

Green 

McKellar 

Tydlngs 

Gumey 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

NOT    VOTING- 

-16 

Baldwin 

Downey 

Thomas.  Okla. 

BirkJey 

Hatch 

Tobey 

Brlcker 

Jenner 

Wagner 

Bridges 

McCarran 

White 

Bushfleld 

Magnuson 

Connally 

Taylor 

So  Mr.  Moass's  amendment  lettered  "O" 
was  agreed  to. 

To  continue,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
CoNGRKssiONAL  RccoRD,  volimie  94,  part  6. 
page  7568,  there  appears  the  following 
exchange: 

Mr.  Moasx.  t  want  to  make  one  statement 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Maryland,  because  I  know  his  de- 
votion to  accuracy.  I  think  the  comment 
he  made  concerning  the  reduction  of  the  life 
of  the  bill  by  my  amendment  yesterday,  from 
a  5-year  to  a  2-year  basis,  with  the  right 
of  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  2  years  to 
vote  to  continue  the  draft  if  it  was  considered 
that  an  emergency  existed  at  that  time, 
seems  to  give  the  impression  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
against  that  amendment.  The  record  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  7  of  the  13  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  for  the 
2-year    amendment. 

Mr.  Ttdinos.  In  the  House? 

Mr.  Moaax.  No;  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  after  thinking  over  the 
matter,  decided  to  support  the  amendment. 

»4r.  Ttdinos.  I  find  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  correct  in  that  statement.  I  had 
assumed  before  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
corrected  me  that  such  was  not  the  case.  I 
find  I  was  in  error. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  talked  also  to  those  men, 
and  they  have  told  me  that  after  thinking 
the  whole  thing  through,  with  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  continue  the  draft  after  2 
years  they  thought  the  amendment  was  a 
good  amendment.  They  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
fact  remains  that  a  majority  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  for  the  amendment. 

To  conclude  the  excerpts  from  the 
1948  Record,  Mr.  President,  I  cite  now. 
in  part,  my  remarks  which  may  be  found 
in  the  CowaREssioNAL  Record,  volume  94, 
part  6,  pages  7579-7530,  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President. 
that  I  hope  I  have  made  clear  that  I  think 
a  draft  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  an 
emergency  in  international  affairs  which  I 
believe  exists  at  the  present  time.  Unless  I 
were  convinced  that  a  serious  emergency 
exists.  I  know  of  nothing  that  could  possibly 
persuade  me  to  vote  for  a  draft  in  peacetime. 
I  said  a  few  moments  ago  in  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  I  believe 
the  draft  bill  should  be  put  into  effect  now 
and  that  we  should  not  wait  tor  any  future 
declaration  of  the  President  for  putting  It 
into  effect,  because  after  spending  the  weeks 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  spent,  both  in  public  hearings 
and  in  executive  conferences,  with  men  high 
in  oiu*  Government,  including  both  civilian 
and  military  officials  of  our  Government.  I 
reached  the  conclxislon — and  It  was  very 
difficult  for  me  to  reach  it.  for  I  woiUd  like 
wishfully  to  think  that  there  Is  no  real 
danger  of  war — that  there  is  in  actually 
a  great  danger  of  war.  If  I  did  not  think 
there  was  a  great  danger  of  war  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  would  not  vote  for  any  draft  bill. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  a  great  many 
millions  of  American  people  are  "enjoying" 
a  false  sense  of  security  In  America  tonight, 
because  I  am  one  who  honestly  believes  that 
our  defenses  are  so  weak  today  that  our 
national  security  demands  tlielr  strengthen- 
ing as  rapidly  as  we  can  possibly  strengthen 
them.  Why  do  I  say  that,  Mr.  President?  I 
say  that  because  in  my  Judgment  the  record 
of  Soviet  Russia  since  V-J  Day  la  clearly  a 
record  of  noncooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  In  the  Interests  of  promoting  world 
peace. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  record  of  Soviet 
Russia  certainly  raises  the  presumption  that 
she  does  not  have  friendly  Intentions  toward 
the  United  States.  Therefore.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  unless  we  proceed  to  make  our- 
selves sufficiently  strong  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security  and  enforce  the  peace,  if 
necessary,  we  may  wake  up  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future  to  discover  that  Russia  Is  tak- 
ing aggressive  acts  toward  us  that  will  lorce 
upon  us  a  state  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Presidant,  I  am 
convinced  that  If  the  American  people  wUl 


unite  behind  a  program  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  national  security  to  the  point 
that  we  can  defend  the  peace,  that  will 
greatly  alter  Russia's  attitude  and  policies  In 
the  field  of  international  relations. 

Therefore,  I  lay  that  down  as  the  major 
premise  of  this  speech.  I  reiterate  it  in  this 
sentence:  I  am  supporting  a  draft  in  peace- 
time because  I  am  convinced  that  a  strength- 
ening of  our  national  security  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  p«-fectly  clear  to  Russia 
that  we  shall  remain  united  in  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  any  aggressive  attitude  or  poU- 
cies  or  acts  on  her  part  toward  disrupUng 
world  peace. 

The  second  premise  to  which  I  wiah  to 
move  in  this  argument  is  that  I  am  also 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  an  emergency 
never  remains  in  a  status  quo  condition. 
Human  events  and  International  events  do 
not  ritand  still.  I  think  we  must  face  the 
fact  most  solemnly  tonight  that  we  are 
either  going  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  solve 
most  of  ttM  problems  that  are  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world  today  or  by  the 
end  of  that  time  we  shall  find  ourselves 
much  nearer  to  war  than  we  are  even  to- 
night. 

I  shall  put  thnt  In  a  different  way,  because 
unless  that  viewpoint  of  mine  Is  understood, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  my  position 
on  the  pending  bill  or  on  the  amendment.  I 
restate  it  this  way:  I  do  not  think  that  hu- 
man events  or  international  relatione  ever 
stand  still.  We  are  moving  in  the  direction 
of  something.  We  are  going  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  something  during  the  next  2  or 
3  years  so  far  as  international  relations  are 
concerned,  and  that  something  is  going  to  be 
either  more  peaceful  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia  or  more  warlike  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

I  do  not  take,  and  have  never  taken,  the 
position  that  the  full  respotulbillty  for  work- 
ing in  the  direction  of  peace  at  the  present 
time  rests  upon  Soviet  Russia.  I  think  we 
also  have  a  great  responsibility.  I  think  it 
is  too  easy  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  we  like 
to  ttiink  we  are,  and  it  is  too  easy  to  see  ths 
Russians  as  we  imagine  them  to  be.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  things  we  must  do  in 
International  conferences,  in  ovir  relations 
with  Russia,  which  we  have  been  inclined 
stubbornly  to  resist  In  some  of  our  Inter- 
national conferences  with  Russia.  I  think 
we  must  get  over  the  idea  of  giving  to  the 
American  jieople  the  impressicm  that  we  are 
completely  right  and  Russia  is  completely 
wrong  on  all  matters. 

I  ana  convinced  that  the  record  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  overwhelming  responsibility 
for  the  strained  relations  existing  between 
those  two  great  powers  has  been  Russia's 
noncooperation  in  the  United  Nations  and 
in  international  conferences  in  Europe.  We 
have  only  to  look  to  her  negative  attitude  and 
the  constant  use  of  the  veto  to  establish  my 
point. 

I  think  It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  available  to  lis  at  this 
time  that  was  not  available  as  short  a  time 
as  120  days  ago.  That  is  not  a  long  time. 
The  Russian  leaders  finally  started  to  under- 
stand that  they  could  pufh  our  country 
Just  so  far  until  we  wou'd  finally  say,  "That 
is  as  far  as  we  shall  go."  I  think  Ruissia  is 
beglnlng  to  read  the  stop  signs  which  we 
have  placed  on  the  highway  of  international 
relations.  I  think  one  of  those  stop  signs 
which  lias  had  a  very  persuasive  and  con- 
vincing effect  upon  the  Russian  leaders  Is 
tiie  action  we  have  already  taken  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
national  security.  I  ttelleve  Russia  dis- 
covered that  we  meant  business,  so  far  as 
defending  ourselves  and  strengthening  o\ir- 
selves  so  that  we  could  defend  the  peace, 
when  we  voted  appropriations  for  a  great 
Increase  In  the  Air  Poree. 

I  think  Russia  read  another  stop  sign 
when  It  learned  we  Intended   to  vote   the 
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necessary  appropriations  for  Navj  Im- 
provement. 

I  think  Russia  read  another  stop  sign,  Mr. 
President,  whan  It  realised  we  were  going 
to  pass  In  this  session  of  Congress  substan- 
tial military  manpower  legislation. 

I  tMliere,  Mr.  President — and  this  Is  the 
third  premise  I  want  to  lay  down — that  Rus- 
sia will  thoroughly  understand  that  a  draft 
bill  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  with 
a  provision  In  It  that  It  will  not  bt  contin- 
ued after  2  years,  without  affirmative  action 
of  the  Congress,  and  that  we  shall  not  take 
men  for  more  than  18  months,  if  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  will  be  a  strong  in- 
dication that  we  Intend  to  remain  united 
in  support  ot  an  adequate  national-defense 
program,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  frame  a 
law  and  pass  It  In  a  form  which  also  shows 
that  we  are  working  for  peace  and  not  for 
war. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  fought  yes- 
terday as  hard  as  I  did  for  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  would  require  aflirm- 
atlve  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  after  2 
years.  I  said  in  the  course  of  my  speech 
in  support  of  that  amendment  that  I  felt  a 
2-year  provision  Instead  of  a  5-year  provision 
would  serve  clear  notice  not  only  on  Russia, 
but  on  our  friends  in  freedom -loving  coun- 
tries, that  we  do  not  have  any  intention  to 
build  up  over  a  5-year  period  or  a  longer 
period  a  powerful  military  machine,  with 
the  danger  that  once  it  is  put  Into  operation 
it  may  follow  the  course  which  military  ma- 
chines have  so  frequently  followed  in  the 
course  of  history,  of  ultimately  leading 
countries  into  war  because  of  the  power  of 
the  military  machine  luelf.  I  said.  In  the 
course  of  my  speech  in  support  of  that 
amendment,  that  in  the  United  States  we 
need  to  guard  against  the  development  of  a 
military  psychology.  We  need  to  recognise 
always  that  there  is  a  clear  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  preparedness  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  Nation  and  prepared- 
ness to  conduct  a  war.  I  want  to  repeat 
that,  Mr.  President,  because  that  sentence, 
too,  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  my  think- 
ing about  our  Military  Establishment.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  developing  mili- 
tary preparedness  necessary  to  protect  the 
national  security  of  the  country  and  devel- 
oping a  military  preparedness  program  for 
war. 

I  think  we  must  constantly  recognize  that 
our  self-assurance  that  our  ideals  and  ob- 
jectives are  peaceful  is  not  always  shared  by 
peoples  in  other  countries.  We  have  only 
to  go  to  other  countries  to  hear  disturbing 
and  alarming  discussions  with  reference  to 
American  imperialism  and  American  mili- 
tary plans  and  objectives.  We  can  travel  In 
parts  of  Burope  today  and  find  people  who 
are  convinced  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  wiU  t>e  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  war  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  Although  we  know  we  seek  only 
peace,  that  is  not  agreed  to  and  accepted 
as  a  fact  by  a  great  many  people,  who  are 
not  in  the  satellite  countries,  but  are  in 
countries  which  are  still  free  and  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  in  this 
part  of  my  remarks  is  that  we  have  a  duty, 
it  seems  to  me.  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to 
develop  a  draft  law  which  will  strike  that 
happy  balance,  giving  to  us  the  manpower 
protection  we  need  to  protect  the  national 
security  and  prepare  ub  to  defend  ourselves 
in  case  of  aggressive  attack,  and  the  type 
of  manpower  legislation  which  might  create 
the  impression,  and  would  be  Inclined  to 
create  It,  that  our  endeavor  Is  not  an  en- 
deavor to  prepare  for  peace,  but  to  prepare 
for  war.     There  Is  qtiite  a  difference. 

With  the  precedent  of  1948  as  my 
background,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  urge 
tomorrow  the  adoption  of  miy  similar 


amendment  this  year  to  limit  to  2  years 
the  extension  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
another  amendment,  amending  section 
(b)  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  HJR.  2260,  and 
ask  to  have  it  printed  and  available  to 
the  Senate  tomorrow.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentlemen  at  the  desk,  that  if  it  needs 
any  perfecting,  it  will  l>e  understood  that 
I  shall  do  so  when  I  close  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  wish  to  offer 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  want  it  called 
up;  I  want  it  printed  and  at  the  desk, 
ready  to  be  called  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  as  modified  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

CONGBXSS     LOSING     ITS     EXCLUSIVK     WASMAKIMO 
POWER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  discuss  this  problem  in  relation 
to  a  broader  facet,  because  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  come  to  grips  tomorrow  with 
a  military  manpower  piece  of  legislation 
and  not  give  some  thought  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  it  and  our  other  defenses  to 
present  trends  in  American  foreign 
policy. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows, 
but  it  ought  to  be  restated  and  empha- 
sized for  the  RscoBD,  that  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  the  powers  of  Congress, 
and  one  of  them  Ls  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  declare  war.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  danger  that  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  may  become  a  dead  letter. 

As  I  listen  to  witnesses  from  the  Penta- 
gon Building  and  witnesses  from  the 
State  Department  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  I  am  filled  more  and 
more  with  the  fearful  thought  that  we 
have  already  reached  the  point  in  our 
history  where  there  is  a  lack  of  full 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  that  sec- 
tion of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution— that  it  is  the  Congress  which 
has  the  r>ower  to  declare  war. 

I  am  very  fearful  that  there  are  forces 
of  subterfuge  at  work  in  America  today  in 
regard  to  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  fearful  that  there  is  not 
a  full  appreciation,  either  at  the  Penta- 
gon Building  or  in  the  State  Department, 
or  the  White  House,  of  the  meaning  and 
full  implications  of  article  I.  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution — that  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  war. 

That  language  becomes  empty,  Mr. 
President,  if  ofScials  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  and  the  State  Department  fol- 
low policies  under  which  we  shall  wake 
up.  some  second,  to  discover  we  are  at 
war,  and  that  the  Government  comes  to 
Congress  only  to  ask  Congress  to  make 
it  official. 

It  has  been  said  among  my  colleagues 
that  war  is  inevitable.  They  have  not 
said  it  for  the  Recobd  yet.  but  I  have 
heard  colleagues  take  the  position,  as 
recently  as  this  morning,  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  know  what  the  policies  of  the 
Pentagon  Building  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  in  respect  to  the  Berlin  crisis. 


Yet,  those  policies  mean  the  difference 
between  war  and  peace,  and  those  poli- 
cies can  determine  whether  or  not  we  will 
be  at  war  at  any  given  moment. 

So  long  as  I  am  in  this  body,  I  do  not 
intend  to  remain  silent  when  I  believe 
any  section  of  the  Constitution  is  being 
defeated  by  subterfuge  on  the  part  of 
any  executive  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment. When  I  sit  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  listen  to  some  of  the 
testimony  given  in  recent  weeks  by  high 
officials  of  both  the  Pentagon  Building 
and  the  State  Department,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  know.  And 
the  American  people  are  not  being  told. 
But  they  will  be  the  ones  who  will  be 
dying  by  the  millions  if  we  get  into  a  war 
through  an  administration's  back  door 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  open  debate  on 
the  facts  prevailing  at  the  lime  consid- 
eration is  given  to  a  resolution  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war. 

Of  course,  not  one  of  us  would  fail  to 
vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  after  any 
horrendous  act  of  aggression  had  been 
committed  against  us.   We  all  know  that. 

But  this  is  a  different  world  from  even 
the  world  of  1917.  This  is  a  different 
world  from  even  the  world  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. We  are  now  living  in  a  time  when 
one  miscalculation  by  the  generals  at 
the  Pentagon  Building  or  by  the  State 
Department  might  place  us  in  a  war  sit- 
uation, so  far  as  acts  are  concerned, 
and  I  think  we  have  just  about  reached 
the  point  tonight  where  we  are  suffering 
from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  massive  re- 
taliation policy  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Last  Thursday  in  a  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  said  that  no  one  could  pray  more 
sincerely  than  I  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  his  illness,  be- 
cause I  wish  no  misfortune  to  any  man. 
But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  policies  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
as  I  have  ever  been,  and  we  are  being 
treated  now  in  the  Berlin  crisis  to  a  part 
of  the  inevitable  cost  of  that  course  of 
action.  Time  and  time  again  his  policies 
have  been  American  unilateral  policies. 
Those  policies  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  time  and  time  again  have  been 
p)olicies  circumventing  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  they  have  been  policies,  on 
on  some  occasions,  as  I  think  history  will 
show,  outside  the  framework  of  inter- 
national law. 

WHOLE    WOau)    HAS    A    8TAKZ    IN    BESLIN 

They  have  been  policies  which  have 
alienated  millions  and  millions  of  people 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  some  of 
whom  are  beginning  to  make  known  their 
views. 

Those  people,  too,  have  rights  in  Ber- 
lin. They  do  not  have  treaty  rights,  Mr. 
President,  but  they  have  rights  to  peace. 
They  have  rights  to  live,  which  the 
course  of  action  which  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers  follow  may  very  well 
take  away  from  them. 

I  say  to  the  leadership  of  India  and 
the  leadership  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa  tonight,  "Make  your  voices 
heai-d  befoi-e  it  is  too  late.  Raise  your 
voices.  and  quickly,  because  the  duiger 
is  that  the  leaders  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers and  of  Russia  may  take  a  course  of 
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action  In  the  next  few  weeks  which  his- 
tory will  record  as  the  most  immoral 
chapter  in  the  history  of  mankind." 

I  weigh  my  words  solemnly  tonight. 
Mr.  President.  A  nuclear  war  cannot 
be  justified  by  my  country  or  by  Russia. 
It  is  immoral,  and  it  cannot  be  squared 
with  the  Almighty's  wishes.  After  all, 
the  greatest  allegiance  we  owe  is  to  God, 
and  the  generals  in  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing of  the  United  States  have  no  right 
to  follow  an  ungodlike  course  of  action. 

When  I  listened  to  an  American  gen- 
eral sit  in  a  committee  room  and  tell  me 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  we  should  be  more  cynical  about 
Russia,  that  we  should  recognize  that  it 
Is  impossible  to  negotiate,  and  that  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  sooner  or 
later  we  shaU  probably  have  to  drop 
everything  we  have — meaning,  of  course, 
our  nuclear  weap>ons — I  was  aghast.  I 
replied  to  him.  "If  we  follow  that  phi- 
losophy and  that  course  of  action,  then 
the  only  group  ahead  In  this  great 
struggle  will  be  the  archeologlsts  1.000 
years  from  today  when  they  dig  up  the 
nilns  of  the  sorry  record  we  made  in 
1959." 

Of  course.  I  am  for  making  clear  to 
Russia,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  intimidated  by  her  threats.  I 
am  for  making  clear  to  Russia  that  if  she 
makes  an  attack  upon  us  in  connection 
with  the  Berlin  crisis,  we  shall  meet 
force  with  force.  Although  we  have 
some  shortcomings  in  our  defenses.  I 
want  to  say,  in  support  of  the  generals 
at  the  Pentagon  Building,  that  I  think 
we  are  in  a  military  posture  where  Rus- 
sia is  not  going  to  win  a  war  of  any  tjrpe, 
conventional  or  nuclear. 

Of  course,  we  win  not  win  In  one  sense, 
either  Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  the 
other  day,  when  we  are  through  with  all 
the  destruction,  and  when  we  shall  have 
let  loose  the  awful  nuclear  destruction  in 
storage  today,  the  resulting  radiation 
will  irreparably  damage  human  life  and 
animal  life  in  a  large  part  of  the  world — 
undoubtedly  practically  all  of  Russia,  all 
of  Europe,  probably  all  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  at  least  the 
north  tier  to  the  south  of  us,  and  part  of 
Aala — for  several  thousand  years. 

MVCLEAB  WAK  U  A  MOKAI.  ISVUB 

That  raises  the  moral  issue.  That 
raises  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Those  people 
are  not  involved  in  the  dropping  of  those 
bombs.  Mr.  President. 

They  have  a  right  to  insist.  I  submit, 
that  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  pro- 
ceed now  with  a  course  of  action  which 
will  reduce  the  danger  of  letting  that 
terrible  radiation  loose  on  the  face  of 
this  earth,  which  radiation  will  Unger 
on.  so  the  scientists  say,  for  several 
thousand  years  doing  damage  to  all 
forms  of  animal  and  plant  life. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  time  when  all  of 
mankind  was  ever  confronted  with  a 
moral  issue  of  auch  proportions.  So  it 
ralMS.  from  a  phlloaophlcal  standpoint. 
th«  iuue  of  sovereignty.  Oh.  how  easy 
it  is  in  our  country  for  people  to  wrap 
our  great  flag  around  them  or  wave  it  to 
tatters,  in  a  great,  superpatriotio  appeal 
about  sovereignty.  We  had  better  reo- 
osnize.  before  it  is  too  late,  that  there  is 


really  a  greater  sovereignty.  I  would 
call  it  the  sovereignty  involved  In  the 
reign  of  peace.  Mankind  has  reached 
the  point  of  scientific  development  where 
each  individual  owes  it  to  society  to  fol- 
low a  course  of  action  that  leads  to 
peace,  and  not  to  war. 

What  is  the  position  our  Government 
takes  today?  Who  knows?  However.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  best  we 
know  is  that  we  are  going  to  play  it  by 
ear.  We  are  going  to  consult  with 
other  Western  Powers.  We  are  going  to 
be  willing  to  negotiate;  and  we  are  going 
to  give  them  the  works  if  necessary. 

The  first  atomic  bomb  that  Russia  or 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  Western 
Powers  drops  will  for  centuries  alienate 
the  friendship  of  those  who  survive  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  That  is  why  I  say  to 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  not  involved 
in  Berlin.  "Raise  your  voices  now.  Now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  speak  out  to  the 
Western  Powers  and  to  Russia.  Now  is 
the  time  for  you  to  make  clear  to  the 
Western  Powers  and  to  Russia  that  they 
have  no  moral  right  to  follow  the  poli- 
cies they  are  already  following  in  regard 
to  Berlin." 

In  my  Judgment  the  Western  Powers 
and  Russia  have  no  right  to  treat  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  their  problem.  It  has 
become  the  problem  of  mankind.  It  has 
become  the  problem  of  all  civilization. 
UNrriD  sTATss  sHouu)  HAVS  piooBAM  rot 

PXACC  THBOUOH   PWITBU    NATIONS 

When  we  speak  with  high  officials  in 
the  State  Department  and  respectfully 
ask,  "What  about  the  United  Nations?" 
what  reply  do  we  receive?  "Eventually 
we  may  get  to  the  United  Nations."  My 
question  is.  "If  eventually,  why  not  now? 
Why  not  now?" 

I  think  we  have  seen  enough  to  know 
that  the  policy  of  brinkmanship  is  too 
dangerous  when  we  wait  upon  the 
maneuverings  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  Russia,  because  I  believe  that 
both  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  are 
following  a  policy  of  brinkmanship;  and 
it  is  slippery,  dangerous  business. 

Incident  after  Incident  may  occur.  We 
cannot  have  this  kind  of  Jockeying:  we 
cannot  have  this  maneuvering  for  posi- 
tion; we  caxmot  have  armed  forces  in  the 
air  maneuvering  as  they  are  now  ma- 
neuvering, without  the  danger  of  falling 
into  the  possible  catastrophe  which  I 
heard  the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Mr. 
Nehru,  speak  about  in  December  1957,  in 
New  Delhi.  India,  at  the  Parliamentary 
Conference  of  the  Commonwealth  Na- 
tions, when  he  pointed  out.  in  a  memo- 
rable speech,  that  one  of  those  bombs 
may  go  off  either  by  design,  by  reason 
of  disobedience  of  orders,  or  by  accident. 
But  once  one  goes  off.  there  will  be  no 
time  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
"Why?"  The  nuclear  war  will  be  on. 
and  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  for 
all  of  history  will  be  convicted  by  their 
own  mutual  acts — inexcusable  immoral- 
ity and  crime  against  mankind. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  Russia 
can  under  any  circumstances  justify  the 
dropping  of  an  atomic  bomb,  In  view  of 
the  nuclear  power  now  In  storage  under 
the  control  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States.   No  moral  nation  can  Justify  It; 


and  our  people  are  both  moral  and  deeply 
religious. 

I  say  to  the  State  Department  that 
underneath  this  great  crisis  is  a  deep 
spiritual  issue.  It  is  an  issue  involv- 
ing our  faith  and  spiritual  values.  No 
man-made  misbehavior,  demonstrated 
through  the  official  acts  of  any  nation, 
can  Justify,  on  moral  grounds,  letting 
loose  on  the  face  of  this  globe  nuclear 
radiation  which  for  several  thousand 
years  would  visit  upon  mankind  the 
horrendous  consequences  about  which  I 
have  spoken. 

There  is  the  spiritual  problem.  I  know 
the  kind  of  rebuttal  to  expect.  But  It 
will  be  a  rebuttal  of  rationalization.  It 
will  be  a  rebuttal  of  moral  escapism.  It 
will  not  be  a  rebuttal  that  one  can  take 
into  the  confessional  of  his  own  con- 
science and.  in  the  presence  of  his  God. 
offer  as  either  an  excuse  or  an  explana- 
tion for  such  an  immoral  course  of  con- 
duct. 

I  apply  this  thesis  to  what  Is  a  great 
danger  in  my  country  tonight — that  we 
have  within  this  Government  men  who. 
I  believe,  think  that  a  preventive  war  is 
unavoidable. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  such  military 
officials  any  policymaking  power,  lliat 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Casi],  to  make  any  manpower  commis- 
sion 100  percent  civilian.  We  must 
make  clear  to  the  American  military, 
in  the  weeks  of  crisis  immediately 
ahead,  that  this  Government  is  to  be 
controlled  by  civilian  policies,  not  by 
military  policies. 

We  must  insist,  in  my  Judgment,  that 
we  be  told  more  of  the  facts.  If  the 
military  have  any  facts,  in  regard  to 
what  their  plans  may  be  In  respect  to 
meeting  the  Berlin  crisis. 

I  suggest  that  a  much  more  moral 
course  of  action  than  the  one  we  are 
now  taking  would  be  one  in  which  my 
Government  would  issue  a  call  to  the 
leaders  of  the  world  to  put  Into  opera- 
tion Immediately  the  procediires  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  the  millions 
in  Asia  and  Africa  who  doubt  our  pro- 
testations of  peace  that  we  are  now 
ready  to  submit  the  whole  case  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  procedures  are 
available  in  the  United  Nations. 

When  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment tell  me  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  they  may  consider  a  step  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations,  my  answer  is, 
"That  is  not  good  enoiigh  for  my 
country." 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  said.  "You 
must  go  through  the  procedural  steps 
of  the  Security  Council."  Yes;  that  is 
correct  Let  us  go  ahead  and  do  it 
We  might  be  surprised,  although  I  do 
not  think  so.  However,  let  us  get  that 
behind  us. 

Let  us  get  Russia  into  the  position 
where  she  throws  her  veto  on  the  Se- 
curity Coxmcil.  That  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  formulation  of  world 
opinion.  Assumlnc  that  she  does  and 
Z  believe  In  aU  probabiUty  she  will, 
judging  by  the  past  record  of  Russia 
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walking  out  on  her  moral  oldlgations 
time  and  time  again  as  a  member  of  the 
Security  Ootmcil — we  shall  thoa  have 
available  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
peaceful  procedures  which  the  sections 
of  the  charter  provide  In  relation  to 
the  wcHidngs  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  believe  that  the  best  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Berlin  crisis  is  not  be- 
hind the  closed  doers  of  secret  diplo- 
macies, but  out  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  where  other  peo- 
ples from  other  countries  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  for  peace  in  support 
of  their  rights. 

OmaNASXOMAL  COUST  SBOXTU)  TtLX  BBKUW 
CASE 

Then  we  have  the  Judicial  processes 
of  the  United  Nations.  When  we  are 
told  by  the  State  Department  that  in- 
ternational law  supports  our  decision, 
they  are  right;  it  does.  That  is  all  the 
more  reason.  Mr.  President,  why  we 
should  use  the  Judicial  processes  of  the 
United  Nations  to  pass  Judgment  on  such 
p^reements,  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
who  it  is  that  is  violating  the  agreements 
in  respect  to  Berlin. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
stand  before  the  bar  of  Justice  as  a 
litigant  or  as  a  party  advocate,  we  are 
in  a  somewhat  different  position  than 
we  are  when  we  go  into  a  closed-door 
session  of  international  secret  diplomacy 
and  engage  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  from 
our  opponent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  an  agreement  affecting  the  entire 
world,  without  the  rest  of  the  world  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  the  agreement  which  Is 
worked  out 

I  believe  that  era  of  International 
negotiations  has  Just  about  come  to  an 
end.  The  time  when  powerful  nations — 
in  this  instance,  to  use  an  example  in- 
volving the  Berlin  crisis,  Russia,  Great 
Britain.  United  States,  France,  and  Ger- 
many— think  they  can  get  into  a  nego- 
tiation situation  and  enter  into  some 
kind  of  understanding  which  will  affect 
millions  of  people  who  are  not  parties 
to  that  imderstandlng.  or.  failing  to 
reach  such  an  agreemnet  breakdown  in 
those  negotiations  and  lead  the  world 
Into  nuclear  war,  is  long  past,  and  that 
idea  has  already  been  repudiated  in 
history. 

The  world  certainly  is  one  in  relation 
to  the  issue  of  war  and  peace,  and  no 
two  nations  can  any  longer  fight  unto 
themselves  alone;  nor  will  they. 

VOUOON    POUCT    mOGMAM    WOM    AlOmiC* 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  make 
clear  that  we  do  not  propose  to  be  in- 
timidated by  Russia.  I  also  believe  that 
we  should  make  clear  that  we  intend 
to  lay  this  problem  immediately  before 
the  United  Nations  for  exercise  of  Its 
procedures.  We  ought  to  make  clear 
that  we  would  welcome  support  for  that 
approach  from  other  nations.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  think  it  is  true — and  it  is 
true — that  there  are  leaders  In  other 
nations  who  will  remain  reticent,  who 
will  hold  back,  and  who  will  not  make 
their  views  known  so  long  as  the  United 
States  and  our  Western  Allies  and  Rus- 
sia talk  about  trying  to  negotiate  some 
understanding  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

But  I  think  they  would  welcome  an  in- 
dication on  the  part  of  the  Western  Pow- 
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era  that  their  serylces  for  peace  through 
the  operation  of  their  rights  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
would  be  appreciated. 

My  views  on  this  subject  can  be  sum- 
marised by  saying  that  I  believe  the  State 
Department  has  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  so  to  speak,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
proach it  is  making  to  the  Berlin  crisis. 
We  are  putting  the  last  extranity,  first, 
when  the  steps  we  ought  to  be  taking 
now  are  United  Naticms  steps. 

Here  we  are  illustrating  once  more  that 
this  great  organization,  which  was  char- 
tered by  its  signatories  to  do  what  it 
could  to  prevent  war  and  promote  peace, 
is  not  being  given  primary  considera- 
tion. 

The  appeal  should  be  made  to  it  now. 
It  should  not  be  kept  in  the  background 
until  the  situation  becomes  so  bad  that 
no  organization  could  save  the  peace. 
Then  there  would  be  those  who  would 
say,  "You  see.  any  association  of  nations 
for  promoting  peace  Is  a  mistake.  No 
association  can  prevent  war.  It  cannot 
prevent  war."  It  Is  true  that  it  cannot 
if  the  powers  proceed  with  a  course  of 
action  which  will  get  us  Into  war.  in  re- 
ality, through  the  back  door  before  an 
appeal  can  be  made  to  have  the  United 
Nations  use  its  procedures,  reach  deci- 
sions, and  place  restrictions  upon  the 
wrongdoers. 

rO0K>TXAS  DmAPT   KXTXNSION   OmU  ONLT 
WALBX   SBCCTKITT 

One  more  word,  and  I  shall  be  through. 
What  does  this  subject  have  to  do  with 
the  draft  bUl?  A  great  deal.  I  think 
the  draft  bill  itself  is  being  offered  really 
as  a  part  of  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  country  that  war  can  be  prevented 
by  seeming  to  take  warlike  steps.  But 
war  will  be  prevented  only  when  we 
carry  out  the  great  teaching  of  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  who  used  to  plead  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  system  whereby  the 
rule  of  law  would  settle  our  disputes. 

I  say  frankly  that  up  to  this  hour,  my 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
both  those  in  the  Pentagon  Building  and 
those  in  the  State  Department  is  that 
they  give  only  lipservice  to  the  idea  of 
settling  international  disputes  which 
threaten  the  peace  by  the  application  of 
a  rule  of  law.  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment cannot  point  to  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been 
threatened,  and  in  which  it  has  proposed 
and  lurged  that  the  dispute  be  submitted 
to  the  Judicial  process  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  a  binding  determination  for 
or  against  us.  or  even  an  advisory  opin- 
ion. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
leaders  of  the  Asian  and  African  nations 
to  which  I  have  referred  tell  us  quite 
bluntly,  and  into  our  teeth,  when  we  meet 
with  them,  that  there  is  much  difference 
between  our  record  as  a  nation  in  the 
field  of  following  the  rule  of  law  and  our 
record  in  professing  it. 

Oh.  Mr.  President  If  we  followed  such 
a  course  of  action  as  I  have  suggested, 
who  knows  what  system  might  be  de- 
veloped through  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  reason  to  Berlin? 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  on  this  ooea- 
5lon,  but  shall  on  aDOther,  the  national 


psychological  problems  which  are  in- 
volved in  such  a  crisis  as  this;  the  face- 
saving  problems;  the  necessity  for  com- 
promise; the  part  that  a  request  for 
time  and  the  adoption  of  a  program 
based  upon  the  passage  of  time  plays  in 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

All  those  practicalities  exist,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  I  also  know  that  when  we  get 
issues  out  into  the  open  for  public  dis- 
closure through  a  body  which  has  Juris- 
diction, and  when  rules  of  reason  can  be 
applied  to  them,  the  chances  of  a  settle- 
ment leading  to  peace  are  greatly  im- 
proved. 

So  I  offer  as  a  hope,  perhaps,  that  such 
an  approach  as  I  have  suggested  may 
eventually  lead,  for  example,  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  United  Nations  trusteeship^ 
any  othf  r  descriptive  term  may  be  used— 
for  the  administration  of  a  tinderbox 
spot  of  the  world,  such  as  Berlin.  We 
have  missed  too  many  great  opportu- 
nities in  our  country  in  recent  years  to 
apply  such  a  principle.  That  is  why  in 
1955.  together  with  former  Senator  Her- 
bert I<ehman,  of  New  York,  I  made  a  plea 
for  the  Implication  of  such  a  program 
to  Formosa.  We  had  an  opportunity 
then  to  propose  the  proper  procedure  for 
the  administration  of  Formosa,  with  the 
United  States  undertaking  the  caretaker 
duty  of  defense  until  such  time  as  the 
United  Nations  found  it  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  the  trusteeship,  whether  it 
required  25,  50,  75,  or  even  100  years.  I 
think  we  missed  a  great  opportunity 
there,  as  we  have  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

There  has  been  such  an  accumulation 
of  mistakes  of  that  nature  that  now  we 
may  be  confronted  with  our  last  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  plea  to  the  leaders  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  adoption 
of  United  Nations  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  countries  involved  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  concerning  their  respective  inter- 
ests in  Berlin. 

But  if  we  do  not  follow  that  course  of 
action,  and  if  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
present  mistaken  policies  of  the  State 
Department  or  the  Pentagon  continue, 
then  I  pray,  at  least,  that  we  shall  have 
heard  the  last  of  any  talk  in  our  country 
against  the  leaders  of  Russia  and  of 
the  Western  Powers  getting  together  di- 
rectly and  personally  uith  their  foreign 
ministers  to  try  to  settle  the  dispute. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  are  en- 
titled at  least  to  that  privilege.  The 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  certain 
rights  of  peace,  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
To  the  head  of  state  of  my  country  and 
of  any  other  Western  Power  and  of  Rus- 
sia, I  say  that  not  a  single  one  of  them, 
alone  or  collectively,  has  the  moral  right 
to  fail  to  sit  down  together  in  a  meeting 
with  their  foreign  ministers.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  be  called  a  simimlt  con- 
ference or  whatever  else  It  may  be 
termed.  But  they  had  better  get  to- 
gether rather  than  waste  precious  time 
with  internationsd  diplomatic  maneu- 
vering while  all  mankind  is  poised  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  from  which,  if  it 
falls,  most  of  civUlzaUon  will  faU  with 
it. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  which  I  have 
expressed  in  my  speech  tonight  are  in- 
herent In  any  intelligent  consideration  of 
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the  if«»v*  of  military  manpower  bill  which 
the  Senate  will  paas  tomorrow,  because 
sxich  legislation  will  be  Inaeparably  en- 
twined, BO  far  as  It*  Implications  and 
effects  are  concerned,  in  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  my  coiintry  for  the  next  few  years. 
Mr.  CASK  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSK.  I  shield. 
Mr.  CASK  of  South  Dakota.  Al- 
though there  are  some  points  in  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  with  which  I  might  find 
myself  In  disagreement  in  some  respects. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  very 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  current 
debate  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  the  debate, 
which  is  worldwide,  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  of  dvUlaation— certainly  the  fu- 
ture of  peace  in  our  time. 

I  regret  that  there  was  not  a  larger 
attendance  at  this  time  of  the  day  to 
hear  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said. 
With  his  indulgence,  and  the  indulgence 
of  the  emplosrees  of  the  Senate,  who  have 
paUenUy  waited  untU  this  hour.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
concerning  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  the  floor,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  proceed  in  his  own  way.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  listening  to  me  until  the 
end  of  my  speech.  As  he  knows.  I  never 
ask  for  agreement.  It  is  not  agreement 
that  I  ask.  but  that  the  American  leaders 
and  the  American  people,  before  It  is  too 
late,  think  about  the  problems  which  are 
Involved,  and  about  what  I  think  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  my  country  which  we 
have  ever  faced.  This  is  how  serious  I 
think  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  first,  in  commenting  on  the 
direct  Issue  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
glad  he  raised  the  moral  issue,  for  I,  for 
one,  agree  completely  with  him  that  a 
moral  issue  is  involved  in  tl-3  questions 
confronting  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  Russia,  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  also  glad  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon pointed  out  that  nations  other  than 
the  so-called  Big  Four  have  a  stake  in 
the  decisions  made  with  respect  to  Ber- 
lin. I  hope  that  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  will  convey  to  the  leaders  of 
those  nations,  such  as  India,  Pakistan, 
Indonesia,  and  the  countries  of  Africa, 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expressed  tonight,  namely,  that  they, 
too,  have  a  stake  in  these  issues  and  have 
a  right  to  express  their  interests  to  the 
countries  which  are  perhaps  directly 
Involved  in  the  initial  decisions  made. 

I  believe  a  moral  issue  Is  presented. 
Inasmuch  as  the  world  might  be  thrown 
Into  a  nuclear  war.  I  have  that  feeling 
not  merely  with  reqpeot  to  the  Berlin 
crlsla;  I  had  the  lama  feeling  with  re- 
spect to  the  Quemoy  crisis  of  a  few 
months  ago.  To  me.  It  came  as  a  dis- 
tinct shook  when  I  hMurd  repreMntatlves 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  say  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  thing 
to  do.  if  the  shelling  of  Quemoy  con- 
tinued, would  be  to  go  all  out  In  a  nu- 


clear war ;  that  a  eonventional  war  would 
be  merely  a  war  of  attrition  which  we 
might  win  or  we  might  not  win  or,  at 
least,  we  might  not  win  decisively.  Per- 
sonally, I  was  shocked  to  hear  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  only  thing  to  do  at  the 
outset  would  be  to  go  into  a  nuclear  war. 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  those 
whom  I  heard  make  that  statement  were 
speaking,  or  whether  they  were  express- 
ing only  their  own  opinions.  But.  to 
me.  it  was  unthinkable  that  we  should 
unleash  a  nuclear  war  over  Quemoy  or 
over  whatever  Quemoy  might  represent 
in  its  relationship  to  Formosa,  for  I,  too. 
agree  that  our  country  could  never 
escape  the  moral  Judgment  of  this  gen- 
eration if  our  country  were  the  first  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  at  the  present  time, 
whether  over  Quemoy  or  over  Berlin. 

So  I  hope  the  moral  Implications  of 
such  a  decision  are  kept  in  mind  by 
whoever  makes  the  decision  in  this  In. 
stance. 

Second,  I  wish  to  say  this  with  respect 
to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dulles:  I  am 
familiar  with  the  statements  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  made  on  prior  oc- 
casions with  respect  to  the  policies  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Dulles  and  those  followed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  conducting  our  foreign  policy.  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  should  be  to  the  everlast- 
ing credit  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
John  Poster  Dulles  that  they  took  the 
position  they  did  in  the  Suez  crisis.  I 
felt  that  those  two  gentlemen,  as  the 
leaders  of  our  country  responsible  for 
our  foreign  policy,  said,  as  it  had  never 
before  been  said,  that  the  rule  that  terri- 
tory taken  by  aggression  should  not  be 
recognized  should  apply  to  our  friends, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  have  not  been 
our  friends.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national policy  by  Justice  and  fair  play. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  luiow  that  I  com- 
pletely supported  the  position  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  took  on 
the  Suez  crisis.  We  remember  that  at 
that  time  they  also  pointed  out  to  the 
then  belligerents  that  they  were  acting 
outside  their  responsibilities  In  relation 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  thought  that 
position  was  unassailable.  I  only  wish 
they  had  taken  the  same  position  in  re- 
gard to  some  matters  in  which  the 
United  States  was  directly  interested. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  the  feeling  that  when 
the  long  story  of  man's  attempt  to  es- 
tablish in  International  relations  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  principles  of  Justice 
Is  written,  our  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Suei  orlsU  will  be  hailed  as  one  of  the 
great  steps  forward,  and  something 
from  which  future  leaders  can  take  en- 
oouragement. 

Third,  X  wish  to  mention  the  policy 
of  the  Preeldent  of  our  country.  Z  am 
glad  that  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  rather 
than  lome  other  p«non«  Z  might  men- 


tion, ts  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  chances  of  using  nuclear  weapons  are 
Involved  In  some  of  the  decisions  that 
are  made. 

Personally,  Z  am  convinced  that  he 
has  shown  more  restraint  that  some 
others  might  have  shown,  or  more  than 
some  others  might  use  or  show  In  fu- 
ture situations. 

With  regard  to  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion. I  shared  to  some  extent  the  feel- 
ing that  we  should  have  written  into 
that  resolution  a  more  positive  reliance 
upon  the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. However,  I  recall  that  the  night 
when  we  voted  on  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion, I  stated  that  one  reason  why  I 
would  vote  for  the  resolution  was  the 
letter  the  President  had  written,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  would  use  the 
processes  of  the  United  Nations  so  far  as 
possible  in  that  connection. 

Next  I  wish  to  mention  the  Berlin 
situation.    I  shall  do  so  only  briefly. 

The  able  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  an  interesting  suggestion  tonight, 
although  not  necessarily  a  new  one; 
namely,  that  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  be  applied  to  the  Ber- 
lin problem.  But  certainly  he  has  pre- 
sented that  matter  in  a  more  forceful 
way  than  I  have  heretofore  heard  it 
presented.  By  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  his 
presentation. 

The  Berlin  situation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered entirely  apart  from  the  historic 
background  in  which  it  was  created. 
The  quadripartite  administration  of 
Germany,  following  World  War  n— the 
plan  under  which  the  land  of  Germany 
was  divided  Into  four  zones,  and  the 
capital  city  of  Berlin  divided  Into  four 
sectors,  with  one  zone  assigned,  respec- 
tively to  Great  Britain.  Prance,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  and  one  section  of 
the  city  similarly  assigned— cannot  be 
wholly  ignored ;  nor  can  the  modification 
of  that  quadripartite  agreement — name- 
ly, when  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  decided  to  proceed  with  the  recog- 
nition of  West  Germany,  even  though  at 
that  time  Soviet  Russia  was  not  ready 
to  enter  into  a  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany — or  the  step  toward  solution 
taken  with  the  abandonment  of  occupa- 
tion by  the  Four  Powers  be  wholly 
ignored. 

However,  after  we  made  our  unilateral 
decision — unilateral  insofar  as  the  West 
was  concerned — Russia  then  made  her 
decision  to  create  the  puppet  govern- 
ment in  East  Germany.  At  that  time 
we  could  hardly  protest  too  much  on 
that  score,  because  we  had  already  rec- 
ognized the  West  German  Government. 
I  may  have  an  Imperfect  recollection 
In  regard  to  the  next  phases  of  those 
matter*— namely,  the  questions  which 
In  both  instances  were  left  undecided. 
Among  those,  my  memory  suggests  that 
the  sutus  of  Berlin,  as  such,  was  left 
undecided:  and  the  unUloatlon  of  Ger- 
many or  any  method  for  Its  unification 
was  left  for  future  determination;  axul 
the  question  of  how,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, oommunloatloQ  between  Um  Wait 
and  the  WesUm  seoton  of  Berlin  might 
be  preserved  was  laft  for  future  deter- 
mination. 
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Becaoae  a  aolutlon  of  the  present  Ber- 
lin problem  hinges  upon  finding  some 
answers  to  tboee  questloDs  which  were 
unresolved  at  the  time  when  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany  were  estab- 
lished, it  seems  to  me  only  natural  that 
the  State  Department  should  initially 
seek  to  arrive  at  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions among  the  powers  which,  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  were  parties  to  the 
original  Four-Power  liaiKiling  of  the 
German  question. 

So  I  trust  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  not  be  too  impatient  if  the  first 
and  initial  exploration  of  a  solution  of 
the  problem  is  sought  among  the  Four 
Powers,  rather  than  through  a  procedure 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  problem  was 
started  within  the  Four-Power  agree- 
ment, and  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
first  solution  should  be  sought  there. 

Reverting  to  the  general  theme  of  the 
major  part  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  tonight.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press a  hope.  It  is  that  when  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan,  comes  to  this  country,  the  attitude, 
the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States  will  be  receptive,  and  not  hyper- 
crltlcaL  I  express  the  hope  that  when 
the  Prime  Minister  comes  here  and  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  his  recent  trip  to  Rus- 
sia, we  shall  not  take  luxxbrage  at  the 
fact  that  a  leader  of  another  great  power 
should  have  taken  the  initiative  in  mak- 
ing an  exploratory  trip  to  Russia. 

I  personally  hope  when  he  comes  he 
can  bring  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
will  confer  some  Information  which  has 
not  appeared  in  the  front  pages  or  has 
not  been  publicly  discussed,  and  that 
will  Indicate  the  avenues  through  which 
agreement  and  solution  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  world  at  this  time  may 
be  reached. 

If  It  is  not  carrying  the  deep  senti- 
ment which  I  felt  was  expressed  in  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  issues  involved  too 
far.  I  should  like,  in  connection  with  my 
reference  to  Mr.  MacmiUan,  to  recall 
that  on  an  occasion  in  the  history  of 
England  when  people  were  disposed  to 
think  that  the  answers  to  problems 
should  be  foimd  in  politics  and  great 
navies,  a  poet  philosopher  of  England 
wrote  some  words  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  world  might  well  read  today.  I  read 
them  now.  It  was  in  the  "Recessional" 
that  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote: 

Ood  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old- 
Lord  at  our  far-nung  battle  line — 

Bsneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pln»— 

Lord  Ood  of  Hoata,  b«  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forgwtl 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies— 

The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart- 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  oontrlts  hsart. 
Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  i 

Then  this  stansa,  Mr.  President: 

Fi\r-cslled  our  navies  mslt  swajr— 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  Are— 

Lo.  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Xs  ons  with  Nlnevsh  and  Tyre  I 

Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Leat  we  forget— lest  we  forget  I 

To  all  who  may  hear  or  read  In  theee 
days  discussions  about  massive  retalia- 


tion and  power  polities.  Z  recommend 
this  stansa: 

If.  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  looee 

WUd  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  m  awe« 
Such  boasttngs  as  the  Oentiles  tise. 

Or  iBseer  tareeds  without  the  Law- 
Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  I 

To  those  of  MS  who  may  occasionally 
be  a  bit  self-righteous  and  think  that 
the  only  wisdom  and  the  only  concern 
of  the  world  and  of  humanity  rests  with 
the  so-called  Christian  nations,  I  read 
the  final  stanza : 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  gtiard 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 
Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord! 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  if 
my  remarks  did  no  more  than  elicit  from 
him  the  contribution  he  has  made  to 
the  Ricoao  tonight,  I  shall  be  well  re- 
paid for  the  speech  I  have  made.  Such 
disagreement  as  I  may  have  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  regard 
to  the  Berlin  situation  I  think  can  be 
stated  very  simply  as  follows: 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
misunderstandings  or  differences  which 
have  arisen  among  Russia,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
and  now  Western  Germany,  grow  out  of 
the  agreements  which  the  powers  en- 
tered into.  Of  course,  it  is  understand- 
able that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
resolve  the  disagreements  which  have 
arisen  over  the  agreements.  My  point 
is  that  I  think  the  parties  have  already 
reached  the  point  where  the  rights  of 
other  nations  now  must  be  recognized 
and  where  other  nations  should  inter- 
vene. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  suggestion 
that  Russia,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  West  Gennany 
should  present  their  case  now,  on  the 
basis  of  any  agreements  they  can  reach, 
to  the  only  tribunal  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, exists  for  the  settlement  of  this 
dispute  in  the  interest  of  peace,  namely, 
the  United  Nations.  Raising  this  ques- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  now  would 
not  prevent  the  leaders  of  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  France.  West  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  from  reaching  any  new 
agreement  they  can. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  party  litigsuits 
over  a  boundary  dispute  almost  reach 
the  point  of  carrying  gtms,  unable  to 
reach  any  agreement  even  with  the  aid 
of  counsel,  but  In  the  Judicial  atmos- 
phere of  a  courtroom,  where  they  must 
appeal  to  the  rule  of  reason  and  pre- 
sent evidence  to  support  their  case,  we 
have  often  seen  them  reach  a  settle- 
ment. If  the  United  Nations  were  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  proposed  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction,  it  might  provide  the  great- 
est enhancement  to  the  prospect  of  the 
party  litigants  themselves  reaohing 
agreement  over  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  fine  contribution  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  hat  made.  No 
greater  reference  in  literature  could  be 
found  than  his  reference  to  Kipling  and 


to  the  rich  philosophy  entailed  in  that 
beautiful  piece  of  poetir. 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  MoKSi'g 

speech: 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  extend  a  courtesy  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  have  him  take 
the  floor  at  this  time,  without  my  losing 
it.  so  he  can  modify  his  amendment, 
with  the  understanding  th.at  his  state- 
ment will  either  follow  or  precede  n:iy 
statement  in  the  Rbookd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  ncsie,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  yeas  and 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  my 
amendment,  that  my  amendment  may 
be  modified  in  this  respect: 

In  subparagraph  (b).  after  the  first 
word.  "President."  insert  "by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

Then,  in  the  same  paragraph,  to 
change  "four"  members  to  "six"  mem- 
bers, and  change  the  figure  "3"  to  "1." 

The  effect  of  that  modification  is  to 
make  sure  that  six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  from  civilian 
life,  and  only  one  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  that  all  seven  members  shall 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  mod- 
ification will  be  made,  and  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  make  that  request  at  this 
time  in  order  that  my  amendment,  when 
printed  tonight,  may  appear  on  the  desks 
of  Senators  in  its  modified  form. 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
these  remarks  follow  the  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROMOTION  OF  MINING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH  FOR 
BERYL,  CHROMITE.  AND  COLUM- 
BIUM-TANTALUM  FROM  DOMES- 
TIC MINES  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS   OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Englx] 
may  be  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor 
to  the  bill  (S.  1245)  to  promote  mining 
and  development  research  for  beryl, 
chromite,  and  columbium-tantalum  from 
domestic  mines,  introduced  by  me  <m 
March  2,  1959,  the  next  time  the  biU  is 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW  AT 
20  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.  MOR8B.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, Z  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
reoesi  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  93  minutes  p.m.)  the  Ben- 
ate  took  a  recess,  the  recen  being,  under 
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the  order  previously  entered,  tmtll  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  MMxh  XI,  1958.  at 
10  o'clock  ftjn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  March 
10  (leglslaUve  day  of  March  9).  1959: 
DiPLOiCATio  AifS  FosnoN  Sbstxcb 

Ogden  Rogers  Reld,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambawador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Israel,   vice   Bdward   B.  Lawson. 

DxPABTlCKirT  or  TMK  Navt 

Cecil  P.    Milne,   of  Wisconsin,   to   be   an 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
U.S.  TAairv  Commissiom 

J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr..  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
16.  1962.  vice  Edgar  Bernard  Broesard,  re- 
tiring. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Oeorge  M.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  J.  Ernest  WUklns.  deceased. 

U.S.  CiBcmT  Jvixn 
Henry  J.  Friendly,   of   New  York,   to   be 
U.8.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit, 
vice  Harold  R.  Medina,  retired. 
U.S.  DisTsicT  Judos 
Lloyd  P.  MacMahon.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.8.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of    New    York,    vice    Lavrrence    E.    Walsh, 
resigned. 

CONPIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
March  9),  1959: 

In  thx  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3443  and  3447 : 

To  he  major  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Isaac  Sewell  Morris,  018800. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UJ3. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Christian  Hudgins  Clarke.  Jr., 
01831S,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Hartwell  Bonesteel  3d, 
O18065.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lyle  Bdward  Seeman.  017082, 
U.S.  Army. 

Biig.  Oen.  Jack  William  Schwartz,  017823, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Roy  Tripp  Evans,  Jr..  019140, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generala 

Col.  Franklin  Fearing  Wing.  Jr..  018107, 
UJS.  Army. 

Col.  Clarence  Renshaw.  017708,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  William  Warner  Harris.  O1B170,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Chester  William  Clark.  041908,  U.8. 
Army. 

Col.  Oines  Perez,  030126,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Elmer  Louis  Uttell.  029823.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Harvey  Julius  Jablonsky,  019390,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  Leslie  Snyder.  019627.  Medical 
Corps.   U.S.   Army. 

Col.  John  Farnsworth  Smoller,  019416,  UjS. 
Army. 

The  following-named  ofBcer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  secUon  3962: 


To  b«f«n«r«l 
Oen.  Henry  Irving  Hodes,  012848.  Army  of 
the    United    States    (major    gentrsl,    UJB. 
Army). 

The  following-named  offloers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

To  he  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Clyde  Davis  Eddleman,  01S842, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
UjB.  Army). 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Paul  DeWltt  Adams.  017306, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, UJS.  Army). 

In  trx  An  Fobck 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  rank  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066. 
tlUe  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Samuel  E.  Anderson.  92A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  he  general 

Oen.  Edwin  W.  RawUngs.  96A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231.  the 
following-named  officers  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
he  has  nominated  them  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated  while  so  servln;;: 

To  he  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Robert  L.  Dsnnlson,  U.S.  Navy. 

To  he  vice  admirala 
•vice  Adm.  George  C.  Towner.  U.S.  Navy. 
•Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover.  U.S.  Navy. 
Rear  Adm.  William  R.  Smedberg  III,  U.S. 
Navy. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated  on  the  retired  list 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5233: 

To  he  admiral 
Adm.  James  L.  HoUoway.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 

To  he  vice  admiral 
Adm.  Byron  H.  Hanlon,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

Note. — Aster  If  k  ( * )  Indicates  ad  Interim 
appointment  Issued. 


■  ■      m»w      s  s 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland,  Jr..  pastor. 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

John  said  of  Jesus — John  1:  3:  AU 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without 
Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made. 

Most  Holy  God,  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  world,  and  all  that  Is  in  the 
world,  keep  us  ever  mindful  of  Thy 
omnipotence. 

We  know,  dear  Heavenly  Father,  that 
it  took  a  miracle  to  put  the  stars  in 


space,  and  a  supernatural  act  to  put  the 
worlds  in  place. 

Dear  God.  as  we  reallw  Thy  power, 
may  we  also  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Thou  art  a  personal  Ood — so  personal 
as  to  one  day  wipe  away  every  tear  from 
our  eyes. 

May  we  be  cognizant  of  Thy  power 
and  yet  also  realize  that  Thou  art  con- 
cerned with  our  well-being.  May  this 
knowledge  keep  us  humble,  whereby  we 
do  our  best  work. 

This  ];)etitlon  we  mtOce  in  Thy  name. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


WATERSHED  WORK  PLAN  FOR 
UCK  CREEK,  TENN. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Rouse 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

IfAacH  e.  lOM. 
Hon.  Sam  RwBumi*. 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representativea, 
Wathington,  D.C. 
DBAS  Ml.  Spbakcb:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended. 
the   Ckimmlttee   on   Public   Works   has  ap- 
proved the   work  plan   transmlttad  to  you 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee.    Ths 
work  plan  Involved  Is: 
State:  Tennessee. 
Watershed :  Lick  Creek. 
Executive  communication  Mo.  S10. 
Committee  approval:  March  4.  19M. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chasllbs  a.  BnacLBT. 
Member  o/  Oongree*. 
Chairmttn.  Committee  on  Fnhlic  Work*. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  WORKS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
and  tomorrow  during  general  debate 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  MUST 
MOVE  FAST  IN  TWO  VITAL.  AREAS 
OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  mwiN.  liT.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcobo  and  include  an 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tension 
in  the  world  today  is  great  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  resolve  the  tre- 
mendous problems  of  foreign  policy  may 
well  decide  the  fate  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  to  our  advantage,  therefore,  that 
we  move  cautiously  and  think  carefully 
about  the  steps  we  should  take  to  pro- 
t?ct  the  position  of  world  leadership  so 
long  enjoyed  by  the  United  States. 

Along  these  lines.  I  think  the  follow- 
ing story  from  the  Westchester  Herald's 
weekend  edition  February  26  to  March  2 
should  be  weighed  thoroughly  by  those 
responsible  for  determining  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  article  was  written  by  the 
Herald's  editor-publisher.  Mr.  J.  Spencer 
Gray.  The  newspaper  is  published  in 
White  Plains.  N.Y.: 

UNrrxD  Statcs  or  Ascesica  Must  Movz  Fast 
IN  Two  ViTAi.  AaxAS  or  FoaxiON  Policy 

(By  J.  Spencer  Gray) 

The  United  States  of  America  must  take 
Immediate  action  In  two  major  areas  of  Its 
foreign  policy:  First,  provide  more  generously 
for  its  Foreign  Service  and  other  emissaries 
abroad;  second,  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  its 
present  disorganized  patchwork  programs  of 
foreign  aid  to  greatly  improve  their  effective- 
ness, reduce  the  loac*.  on  American  taxpayers, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  more  practical 
aid  to  our  friends  abroad  who  desperately 
need  help. 

The  foregoing  Is  the  consencus  of  officials 
of  foreign  governments  Interviewed  by  the 
writer  during  recent  tours  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  foreign-affairs  students — Inside  the  Gov- 
ernment and  out — with  whom  the  two 
Interrelated  problems  have  been  discussed 
since  that  time. 

The  conclusion  of  many  of  these  trained 
observers  of  overall  U.S.A.  policy  Is  that 
present  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  might 
well  be  scaled  down  by  approximately  10 
percent  and  the  funds  used  for  two  main 
purposes:  First,  more  generous  salaries  and 
exF>enBe8  for  Foreign  Service  personnel  in  all 
categories;  second,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
foreign-assistance  programs  and  whether 
they  are  really  doing  the  job  they  were 
designed  to  do. 

Those  who  favor  a  fractional  reduction 
in  forelgn-ald  funds  do  not  do  so  out  of  any 
reactionary  desire  to  Injure  ovu-  underpriv- 
ileged friends  abroad,  although  they  do  point 
out,  as  the  Springfield  (111.)  State  Journal 
said  recently.  "We  can't  go  on  giving  away 
money  forever.    We  would  po  broke  In  time." 

The  general  opinion  among  knowledgable 
sources  appears,  however,  to  be  that  a  firm 
new  approach  Is  needed  to  planning  assist- 
ance sent  abroad  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  we  have  entered  an  era 
where  dollar  and  material  aid — though  still 
essential — are  not  as  crucial  as  the  type  of 
personnel  we  send  overseas  to  represent  our 
Nation,  and  the  effectiveness  with  which 
these  emissaries  tell  our  story  and  work  with 
foreign  peoples. 

The  point  was  recently  emphasized  to  this 
writer  that  changing  world  conditions  have 
also  brought  a  change  in  the  role  that  should 
be  played  by  the  United  States  of  America  as 
the  world's  leading  force  for  peaceful  prog- 
ress, rehabilitation  of  nations  crippled  by 
war,  and  development  of  backward  nations. 

In  the  case  of  West  Europe,  for  example, 
"the  desire  to  trade  Is  (now)  greater  than 
the  need  for  aid,"  as  one  observer  puts  It.  Of 
much  greater  value  to  our  European  friends 
than  large-scale  assistance  would  be  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  trading  ac- 
tivity between  nations. 

The  needs  of  o\ir  Western  Hemisphere 
neighbors  are  similar:  Rather  than  putting 
major   emphasis    on    handouts    from    the 


ITnlted  States  of  Amsrtca.  the  RookefeUer 
Brothers'  recent  report,  "Foreign  Bconomlo 
Policy  for  the  20th  Century,"  suggested  that 
four  major  points  be  explored  at  a  proposed 
economic  conference  bringing  together  the 
nations  of  North,  South,  and  Central  America. 
The  object  of  the  conference  would  be: 
1.  To  find  procedures  for  moderating  com- 
modity-price fluctuation. 

3.  To  promote  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment with  Increasing  living  standards. 

3.  To  prepare  the  ground  for  a  regional 
common  market. 

4.  To  establish  an  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Union. 

The  mere  expenditure  of  dollars  Is  not  a 
solution,  whether  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
Asia,  or  Etirope. 

What  the  United  States  of  America  needs 
Is  a  consistent  set  of  objectives  regarding 
our  economic  role  overseas,  and  highly  quali- 
fied personnel  to  translate  these  objectives 
Into  reality. 

Those  who  hold  to  this  view  are  not  of  the 
shortsighted  opinion  that  foreign  aid  should 
be  reduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  saving 
money,  desirable  though  this  might  appear. 
They  recognize  that  the  United  States  of 
America  must  continue  to  be  willing  to 
finance  Its  preeminent  role  In  world  affairs 
or  face  the  possibility  of  chaos  and  catas- 
trophe. 

But.  they  do  believe  that  the  present 
variety  of  foreign  aid  programs  have  too 
much  of  a  patchwork  character,  and  that 
without  more  planning  and  more  liberal  pro- 
visions for  personnel  to  plan  and  direct  these 
programs,  much  of  our  overseas  altruism  will 
be  wasted. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
DISCOUNT  RATES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker  in  accord- 
ance with  its  established  practice  of  an- 
nouncing controversial  policies  at  the 
weekend,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
again  juggled  a  discount  rate  increase 
from  2^2  percent  to  3  percent.  Again,  at 
the  very  moment  our  economy  is  begin- 
ning to  renew  hope  in  recovery,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  repeating  the  pro- 
cedures which  extended  the  current  re- 
cession. This  discount  rate  juggling  gen- 
erally results  in  less  available  borrowing 
at  higher  and  inflated  rates.  The  os- 
tensible purpose  of  this  action  Is  to  re- 
duce inflationary  pressures  by  drying  up 
the  resources  for  enterprise  expansion. 

It  may  be  entirely  coincidental,  but  the 
record  points  up  Federal  Reserve  action 
to  increase  interest  rates  just  before  the 
American  Government  must  enter  the 
money  market  for  the  handling  of  large 
issues  of  its  own  debt.  The  increased  in- 
terest rates  which  result  are  more  costly 
to  the  Government  than  to  all  other 
enterprise — both  private  and  corporate — 
combined.  Thus  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  acts  with  almost  open  hostility 
to  the  Government  which  gives  it  life. 
If  this  process  continues,  the  rising  cost 
of  artificially  increased  Interest  of  the 
public  debt  may  completely  imbalance 
the  Federal  structure.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Board  is  thereby  threatening 
economic  patricide  of  the  Federal  struc- 
ture. 


Is  the  Federal  Reserve  action  truly 
designed  to  help  the  current  refunding 
of  the  Federal  debt?  Is  It  easier  to  sell 
$15  billion  in  new  issues  to  replace  ma- 
turing Federal  securities  in  a  market  of 
higher  mterest  rates — when  even  higher 
Interest  rates  and  higher  investment 
profits  result  from  private  or  corporate 
avenues  of  investment? 

How  much  higher  can  interest  rates 
be  permitted  to  rise?  Current  business 
expansion  in  my  community  is  available 
at  short-term  6-percent  rates  plus 
shameful  discounts  or  bonuses  which 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  loan. 
Interest  rates  have  already  pushed  up 
to  the  full  limit  of  moral  decency.  How 
much  pressure  are  we  exercising  on  the 
legal  limits  of  usury?  When  does  the 
cancer  of  usury  begin  its  evil  and  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  our  economy? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  stated  last  month  that  the  in- 
flammable tender  of  inflation  Is  all 
around  us.  However,  except  for  the 
price  of  interest  on  borrowed  money, 
prices  have  been  relatively  stable  since 
April  1958.  The  inflammable  tender  to 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  apparently  refers  is  the 
threat  of  higher  steel  prices  after  a  pos- 
sible steel  strike  this  summer.  It  is  dif- 
flcult  for  me  to  determine  how  inflating 
the  price  of  borrowed  money  will  in  any 
way  chill  the  current  expanded  produc- 
tion of  steel— current  steel  industiy 
profits — or  the  desire  of  steel  workers  to 
participate  in  them. 


THE  BUDGET.  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  talk  today  about  something  that  affects 
all  Americans,  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Gkjvemment. 

In  connection  with  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1960,  which  is  the  administra- 
tion's financial  plan  for  the  period  from 
July  1.  1959  through  June  30.  1960.  I 
want  to  stress  the  ever-growing  impact 
on  all  of  us  of  one  portion  of  that  budget, 
our  interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt,  and  why  we,  as  a  Nation,  must  live 
within  our  means.  In  other  words,  why 
we  must  maintain  a  balanced  budget. 

President  Eisenhower  has  called  on  the 
Congress  for  a  balanced  budget  of  $77 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1960.  Of  that  total, 
the  President  earmarked  $45.8  billion,  or 
59  percent,  for  national  security,  includ- 
ing defense,  atomic  energy,  and  military 
assistance  to  friendly  foreign  nations. 

The  second  largest  single  item  in  the 
budget  is  $8.1  billion— that  is  eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  million  dollars — in 
interest  pasmients  on  our  astronomical 
national  debt  of  some  $285  billion.  This 
figure  of  $285  billion  Is  $2  billion  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  permanent  debt  limit. 

Following  that  are  allocations  of  $6 
billion  for  agriculture  and  $5.1  billion 
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tar  TetenmA'  serrices  and  beneflta.  All 
other  functions  of  the  Oovemment  are 
lumped  together  in  the  ronaining  16  per- 
cent, or  $12.1  billion. 

To  pay  for  this.  Americans.  Uiroug^ 
their  income-tax  payments  alone,  will 
contribute  $40.7  billion — some  53  per- 
cent of  the  totaL  They  will  also  pay 
$21.5  billion  in  corporation  income  taxes 
end  $8.9  billion  in  excise  taxes.  All  other 
revenue  measures  will  account  for  the 
remaining  $6  billion  needed  to  make  the 
boolcs  balance. 

Let  us  go  back  now  and  take  a  closer 
look  at  that  second  item — interest  on 
the  national  debt — and  the  debt  itself. 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  our  national 
debt  is  $285  billion.  U  we  mainUin  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1960,  that 
debt  will  still  be  $285  billion  on  the  30th 
of  Jvme  1960.  However,  due  to  antici- 
pated heavy  borrowing  requirements 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1960, 
the  temporary  debt  limit  will  probably 
be  increased. 

May  I  add  right  here  that  I  shall 
oppose  such  an  increase.  I  opposed,  and 
voted  against,  the  spending  measures 
wliich  will  probably  necessitate  the  debt 
Increase,  so  I  seen  no  reason  whiy  I 
should  not  oppose  and  vote  against  the 
increase  itself.  I  would  not  be  consistent 
were  I  to  do  otherwise. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
IMirison — a  comparison  that,  to  me.  is 
extremely  interesting  and  informative. 
As  noted  before,  our  national  debt  inter- 
est payments  will  amount  to  $8.1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  Compare  that  fig- 
ure to  the  figure  $3.780,719.647— which 
was  the  total  administration  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1930.  Think  of  it.  We  now 
have  to  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
interest  on  our  national  debt  as  it  cost 
to  run  our  entire  Government  Just  30 
years  ago. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past  that 
I  would  know,  were  I  living  beyond  my 
means,  when  I  was  approaching  the  end 
of  the  line — when  my  credit  was  becom- 
ing exhausted — but  that  there  would  be 
no  similar  yardstick  where  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned.  I  now  think 
that  perhaps  I  was  mistaken  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  that  statement. 

For  just  recently — within  the  last 
month — there  have  been  indications  that 
Uncle  Sam,  the  world's  best  credit  risk, 
is  losing  his  popularity  with  investors. 

The  situation  was  this.  Nine  billion 
dollars  of  loans  supplied  by  private  lend- 
ers came  due — and  Uncle  Sam  just  did 
not  have  the  cash  on  hand  with  which  to 
pay  them.  Instead  of  pasring  them  off, 
K^  tried  to  renew  them  and.  as  an  added 
inducement,  offered  to  increase  the  in- 
terest rate  to  as  high  as  4  percent  which. 
in  some  cases,  was  more  than  double  the 
interest  paid  on  the  original  loan. 

He  was  partly  successful.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  $7  billion,  which  left 
him  $2  billion  short.  And  this  was  $2 
billion  that  could  not  be  shrugged  off 
with  a  statement,  such  as  was  made  on 
tiic  floor  of  the  House  in  the  last  Con- 
gress during  debate  on  a  spending  meas- 
ure of.  and  I  q\iote,  "Why  quibble  about 
a  couple  of  billion  dollars?" 

The  Government  got  the  money  it 
needed,  but  only  after  a  second  appeal 


for  an  extension  of  its  credit,  a  situation 
crowded  with  foreboding  overtones. 

Also,  the  Treasury  Department  has  re- 
ported that  it  is  now  redeeming  more 
savings  bonds  than  it  is  selling,  another 
indication  that  investors  are  losing  faith 
in  Uncle  Sam  as  a  good  credit  rislc.  an- 
other indication  that  his  creditors  feel 
that  he  has  lived  beyond  his  means  for 
too  long  a  time. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  is 
the  Government  having  trouble  in  bor- 
rowing the  money  it  needs?"  is  simple. 
It  is  fear  of  inflation,  even  though  there 
are  those  who  say  that  inflation  is  not 
harmful. 

As  living  costs,  through  inflation,  ad- 
vance, the  market  value  of  bonds  drops 
because  the  dollars  represented  by  those 
bonds  are  losing  value.  In  other  words, 
what  good  is  an  interest  payment  of  4 
percent  on  a  $100  bond  if  the  $104  will 
buy  only  $90  in  merchandise  due  to  in- 
flated dollars? 

During  inflationary  periods  Investors 
are  much  more  prone  to  put  their  money 
in  common  stocks,  or  in  real  estate,  in 
the  hope  that  the  value  of  the  stocks  and 
real  estate  will  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
flation. 

In  spite  of  indications  of  financial 
trouble  for  the  Federal  Government,  lib- 
erals in  the  Congress  are  pressing  for 
ever-increasing  Government  spending, 
which,  without  increased  ta.xes.  would 
simply  mean  increased  borrowing  by  the 
Government.  And  this  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  Is  having  trouble  meet- 
ing its  current  obligations. 

To  keep  a  balanced  budget,  which  we 
must  do  if  we  want  sanity  in  Federal 
fiscal  policies,  we  must  eliminate  the 
gingerbread,  we  must  eliminate  services 
for  which  all  of  the  people  must  pay. 
but  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
do  not  want. 

Anyone  who  manages  a  budget  knows 
that  you  cannot  spend  what  you  do  not 
have  without  ending  up  bankrupt. 


RETURN    TO    SANITY    IN    GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here 
a  check  from  the  U.S.  Government  to  a 
Dallas  constituent  who  is  returning  it  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  endorse- 
ment on  the  check  reads  "Payable  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  return  to  sanity  in  Govern- 
ment spending."  The  letter  accom- 
panying the  check  presents  this  constit- 
uent's views,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
this  in  the  Record  for  the  perusal  of  my 
colleagues. 

Though  it  was  just  one  letter,  among 
the  many,  and  signed  by  Just  one  per- 
son, I  firmly  believe  it  represents  the 
quiet,  down-to-earth  and  commonsense 
thinking  of  most  citisens.  I  think  the 
majority   of   Americans  in  every  con- 


gressional district  would  have  signed  It 
gladly. 

I  am  returning  the  Government  check 
be  cnclowd  to  the  Treasury,  just  m  Mr. 
J.  C.  McCormick,  of  9135  Longmont 
Drive  in  Dallas,  requested. 

I  am  placing  his  letter  in  the  RscoitD, 
just  as  it  came  to  me.  for  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  in  this  House  who 
would  presimie  to  be  leaders  among  such 
Americans. 

Congressman  Biucs  Au:n« 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAK  CoNGKiaaMAif  Algo:  Like  jou,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  overpowering 
growth  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  our 
private  affairs.  I  am  even  more  concerned 
over  the  apathy  of  our  people  toward  this, 
the  most  serious  problem  that  America  faces 
today.  There  seems  to  be  an  Illusion  of 
well-being  associated  with  staggering  Oov- 
ernment  spending,  bigger  handouts  and  more 
doUars  which  buy  leas  and  lesa,  which  has 
sort  of  hypnotized  us  all  Into  complacency. 

Before  I  go  further  I  should  tell  you  some- 
thing about  myself.  I  am  34  years  old,  mar- 
ried and  have  three  children.  I  served  In 
the  Air  Force  during  World  War  n.  was  edu- 
cated under  the  GI.  blU  and  am  now  one  of 
America's  big  "middle  group"  of  citizens.  In 
short,  my  family  Is  very  average  and  Is  prob- 
ably representative  of  millions  of  other  Amer- 
ican families.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am 
afraid  that  It  Is  qulU  poaalble  that  we  faU 
into  a  category  of  perhaps  100  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are.  for  the  most  part,  the  least 
vocal  group  In  the  country  when  it  comes  to 
Oovemment  affairs.  True,  we  always  show 
up  at  the  poll  at  voting  time,  but  as  Im- 
portant as  that  it  Is.  I  am  afraid  that  our 
silent  vote  la  the  loudest  request  we  ever 
made  for  a  return  to  sanity  In  government.  I 
am  sure  that  you  must  get  hundreds  of 
letters  dally  and  that  90  percent  of  them  are 
some  form  of  request  from  constituents. 
Everywhere  I  go  It  seems  that  I  am  hit  bead- 
on  with  the  ridiculous  Insanity  that  has  pos- 
sessed MM  in  our  Government  affairs.  In 
the  past  a  days  the  Nation's  papers  have  re- 
vealed that  a  good  percentage  of  our  Con- 
gressmen are  practicing  nepotism.  I  read 
where  our  tax  dollars  are  paying  19  year  old 
Congressmen's  sons  as  much  as  $13,000  a 
year  for  routine  office  jobs.  If  the  plct\ire 
from  here  Is  as  bad  as  It  appears.  I  can  Im- 
agine what  It  must  be  from  your  vantage 
point. 

After  a  great  deal  of  serloua  thought  on 
the  subject  during  the  past  few  weeks,  It 
has  finally  dawned  on  me  that  It  mtlst  be 
nigh  impossible,  from  where  fou  sit.  to  get 
an  objective  view  of  the  desires  of  America's 
masses.  Since  the  only  people  who  ever  con- 
tact you  In  any  way  are  asking  for  something 
(even  thoxigh  they  may  be  giving  lip  service 
to  small  government  and  free  enterprise) 
you.  In  Washington,  must  get  the  feeling 
that  the  American  people  do  not  really  want 
the  give-away  program  stopped.  This  li  my 
fault  and  the  fault  of  millions  of  people  like 
me  for  keeping  our  mouths  shut  too  long  in 
the  blind  hope  that  the  sltiiatton  would 
ultimately  correct  itself.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  let  ourselves  be  heard  from.  In  fact,  U 
appears  that  we  may  have  already  waited  too 
long. 

I  have  decided  that  the  only  hope  for  a  re- 
turn of  sanity  to  government  Is  for  each  of 
lis  to  act  *  *  *  to  quit  waiting  tot  group 
action,  because  this  Is  obviously  never  going 
to  come.  Last  fall  I  spent  a  week  in  the 
wheat  country  of  western  Colorado  and  heard 
scores  of  farmers  speak  derisively  about  the 
Government  farm  program  which  apparently 
has  reached  the  Laurel  and  Hardy  stage  •  •  • 
with  the  Government  building  grain  bins 
and  then  letting  them  stand  empty  because 
of  political  iMreacure  from  local  elevator 
owners.     One  man  in  particular  seemed  to 
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express  the  opinion  of  the  majority  with  "I 
would  welcome  the  Government  getting  out 
of  my  affairs  If  they  would  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  It.  but  I  dont  want  them  to  get  out 
of  the  wheat  business  and  atay  In  the  peanut 
business."  This  man  is  never  going  to  say 
"Take  my  subsidy  check  back." 

I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  this  Is  ex- 
actly what  must  happen  If  we  are  to  ever 
stop  the  government  Frankenstein  that  has 
been  created  in  the  last  25  years. 

In  view  of  this,  let  me  be  the  first  to 
start  where  It  htirts — In  the  pocketbook.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  only  direct 
Government  benefit  I  get  Is  an  annual  divi- 
dend check  on  my  G.I.  Insurance.  So  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  take  It  back  and 
reduce  my  taxes.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
this  is  not  a  spur  of  the  moment  decision.  It 
came  after  a  great  deal  of  soul-searching  be- 
cause I  could  certainly  use  the  money.  How- 
ever, If  we  are  going  to  curtail  this  thing  we 
mtist  act  as  Individuals. 

I  believe  strongly  In  America  and  I  hate 
to  see  her  being  sold  down  the  river. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

j.  c.  mccobmick. 

Daixas,  Tex. 

(Enclostire:  One  Government  check — to  be 
placed  back  in  the  VS.  Trtasury.) 


AMENDMENT    OF    INTERNAL    REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  longer  peiiod  for  claim- 
ing refimd  or  credit  of  income  tax  where 
the  claim  is  based  upon  a  judicial  de- 
cision affecting  tax  liability  in  a  similar 
case. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
and  I  am  sure  to  many  other  of  the 
Congressmen  that  there  have  been  many 
Instances  where  a  judicial  decision  af- 
fecting tax  liability  may  tend  to  ex- 
tend or  to  explain  a  credit  or  refund 
right,  and  which  may  give  many  other 
persons  a  lawful  refund  or  credit  of  in- 
come tax  but  whose  claim  under  the 
new  judicial  decision,  has  been  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

I  am  therefore  proposing,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  if  the  claim  for  credit  or  re- 
fund relates  to  an  overpayment  result- 
ing from  a  decision  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  which  changes  the  basis 
or  extent  of  tax  liability  under  subtitle 
(a) ;  and  if  a  case  involve  facts  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  upon  which 
such  claim  is  based;  and  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  does  not  institute  an  ap- 
peal from  such  decision  within  1  year 
after  it  is  rendered;  in  lieu  of  the  3- 
year  period  of  limitations  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a) ;  the  period  shall  be  10 
years  from  the  date  prescribed  by  law 
for  filing  the  return  for  the  year  with 
respect  to  which  the  claim  is  made. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
assist  in  equalizing  the  rights  of  oiu: 
citizens  and  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  om-  tax  collecting  agencies.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  bill  wiU  be  passed 
this  year. 


TURNINO  CHECKS  BACK  TO  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Texas  talked 
about  a  constituent  of  his  who  had 
turned  a  check  back  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. If  I  am  correct  about  it, 
I  believe  that  the  endorsement  which 
his  constituent  placed  on  the  check  is 
restrictive  and  it  will  do  the  Government 
no  good.  I  suggest  that  if  he  wants  to 
turn  the  funds  over  to  the  Government, 
he  should  make  the  proper  endorsement 
on  the  check  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  use  this  money. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
gentleman,  my  constituent,  knows  as 
much  about  governmental  procedure  as 
we  do  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  I  believe  he  knows  an  awful 
lot  about  such  things  as  what  we  should 
spend  government  money  on  in  his  name 
as  a  taxpayer. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  will  wager  that  the 
gentleman  knows  his  endorsement  of  the 
check  is  restrictive  and  he  will  not  lose 
his  money. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  will  wager  that  the 
constituent  will  be  surprised  when  he 
reads  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 


THE  ANIMAS  RIVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusett? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  shocking  and  willful  cases  of 
wanton  water  waste  in  this  country  is 
seen  in  a  study  of  the  Animas  River  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  city  of  Silverton,  Colo.,  Is  guilty 
of  some  of  the  most  shameful  kinds  of 
unscrupulous  dumping  into  this  stream. 

The  excerpts  below  are  taken  from  the 
record  of  a  conference  held  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  660  of  the  84th  Congress, 
which  must  by  law  precede  Federal  ac- 
tion to  clean  up  our  interstate  waters. 
To  aggravate  thfe  generally  unsanitary 
nature  of  the  stream,  the  uranium- 
processing  mill  at  Durango,  Colo.,  has 
been  polluting  the  Animas  River  through 
depositions  of  highly  radioactive  ma- 
terial.   The  excerpts  follow; 

Animas  Rivex 
When  the  Far  West  Is  mentioned,  most 
people  have  mental  Images  of  deep  blue  skies, 
a  hot  sun,  and  clear,  sparkling  streams  In 
which  trout  swim  and  leap.  The  Animas 
River  which  flows  from  the  southwest  comer 
of  Colorado  to  northwest  New  Mexico  was 
■uch  a  stream.    Now,  however,  the  beautiful 


picture  has  darkened.  The  skies  are  still  blue 
and  the  sun  Is  still  hot,  but  the  once  clear, 
sparkling  waters  are  laden  with  filth  and  the 
trout  are  gone. 

So  bad  has  the  situation  become  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  been  compelled 
to  hold  a  conference  to  look  Into  the  possible 
deleterious  effects  of  this  stream's  contami- 
nation on  the  health  of  people  who  use  It. 
The  story  told  by  witnesses,  both  lay  civilian 
and  official,  at  that  conference,  details  the 
degradation  of  this  river  caused  by  the  care- 
less expansion  of  our  so-called  civilization. 
A  Colorado  State  Game  and  Pish  Depart- 
ment official  stated  that  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  section  of  this  river,  representing 
Its  most  valuable  part  from  the  trout  fisher- 
ies standpoint,  has  been  largely  destroyed  by 
pollution  coming  from  the  Vanadium  C<n'p. 
of  America  mill  at  Durango,  Colo. 

Another  witness.  W.  L.  Bruce,  secretary  of 
the  Animas  River  Water  Users  Association, 
provided  a  more  vivid  account  of  the  stream's 
condition : 

"For  the  past  35  or  40  years  the  town  of 
Silverton,  Colo.,  has  been  using  a  fiat  piece 
of  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Animas  River  as 
a  city  dump,  and  the  raw  sewage  from  the 
town  has  been  emptying  into  South  Mineral 
Creek  since  the  sewer  system  was  Installed. 
South  Mineral  Creek  connects  with  the  Ani- 
mas River  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
mouth  of  the  sewer  Is. 

"Every  conceivable  kind  of  garbage  has 
been  found  in  the  city  dump  from  household 
refuse  to  carcasses  of  dogs,  cats,  deer,  elk,  and 
butcher  shop,  hotel  and  restaurant  meat 
scraps.  The  city  takes  a  bulldozer  and 
pushes  this  garbage  to  the  bank  and  Into 
the  Animas  River  to  be  washed  away  and 
finally  destroyed  by  decomposition.  The 
same  condition  exists  at  Durango,  Colo.,  as 
regards  sewage  disposal.  It  is  common 
practice  for  all  residents  and  businesses 
along  the  Animas  River  at  Durango  to  dump 
their  garbage  and  refuse  Into  the  river." 

The  revulsion  felt  by  this  witness  in  view- 
ing this  disgraceful  situation  Is  reflected  in 
his  statement: 

"After  checking  the  carcasses  from  the 
dump  that  are  bulldozed  into  the  river  and 
the  sewage  that  comes  from  the  sewer  out- 
let. It  Is  our  contention  that  the  animal 
carcasses  do  not  disintegrate  very  quickly. 
Every  time  you  take  a  drink  of  water  the 
thoiight  comes  up  that  you  may  be  drinking 
somebody's  unborn  child." 

More  along  the  same  lines  was  described 
at  the  conference.  But  what  may  prove  most 
serious  Is  the  fear,  indeed  the  probability, 
that  wastes  of  high  radium  content  flowing 
Into  this  stream  from  the  tiranium  process- 
ing mill  at  Ehirango,  Colo.,  are  polluting  the 
Animas  through  the  deposition  of  this  highly 
radioactive  material.  It  Is  probable  that 
persons  In  communities  downstream  are  In- 
gesting considerable  quantities  of  radio- 
activity with  their  drinking  water  taken  from 
the  stream.  Principally  threatened  are 
ranchers  In  Colorado  and  inhabitants  of  the 
two  thriving  communities  of  Aztec  and 
Farmlngton,  N.  Mex. 

Dr.  Tslvoglou,  a  Public  Health  Service  sci- 
entist, testified  that  limited  prior  stream 
samples  "indicate  a  definite  gain  In  stream 
radioactivity  below  the  mill."  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  significance  of  this  radio- 
activity Increase  was  in  doubt  becaiise  of  the 
very  few  analytical  sxirvey  results  that  were 
then  available.  Nevertheless,  he  believed  the 
radium  discharged  to  the  Animas  River  might 
constitute  a  threat  to  those  who  used  Its 
waters  for  drinking  and  household  purposes. 
He  stated,  "The  limited  available  data  Indi- 
cate that  existing  levels  of  radium,  alone,  in 
the  Animas  River  may  be  at  or  near  recom- 
mended safe  concentrations  for  public  water 
supplies."  He  went  on  to  describe  the  seri- 
ous effects  of  excessive  Intake  of  radioactive 
materials,  and  proposed  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  inaugiirate  an  intensive  study 
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of  the  radioactive  contamination  of  this  river. 
Such  a  study  ia  now  In  progress. 

We  can  only  hope  that  such  radioactivity 
as  has  been  deposited  in  this  stream  will  be 
Insxifflclent  to  damage  the  health  of  thoee 
who  have  been  using  It.  The  radlimi  that  is 
presently  In  the  stream  Is  extremely  long- 
lived  and  will  undoubtedly  remain  there  for 
himdreds  of  years. 

People  now  using  this  water  for  domestic 
needs  have  no  other  available  supply.  An 
offlclal  of  the  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Public  Health  sUted,  "I  would  like  to  bring 
out  the  point  that  In  this  area  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  It  serloxis  In  regard  to 
pollution  of  any  sort.  Is  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  poor  quality  of  ground  water.  It  la 
not  obtainable  to  the  entire  area;  they  have 
to  depend  on  surface  water." 

Thiis  we  see  how  a  stream,  once  beautiful 
and  useful,  has  been  seared  and  blighted  by 
the  wanton  dumping  of  sewage  and  indxis- 
trial  wastes.  This  condition  may  not  tie 
permanent.  Water  pollution  abatement 
through  Installation  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities  and  hygienic  garbage  disposal 
methods  in  upstream  communities  and  in- 
dustries can  restore  this  stream  close  to  its 
original  state.  As  to  the  radliun.  however, 
although  further  Increases  can  be  termi- 
nated, what  is  there  now  will  remain  there 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  can  only  hope 
that  too  much  has  not  found  its  way  into 
this  water. 


THE  BEAR  RIVER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dirty,  foul,  and  unsafe  condition  of  our 
waters  in  this  country  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  for  many  reasons. 

To  the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  and  the 
conservationist  it  is  a  matter  of  prime 
concern.  To  the  Public  Health  person- 
nel it  Is  a  source  of  constant  worry  since 
our  foul  waters  may  very  well  be  the 
genesis  of  a  sweeping  epidemic  of  one  of 
many  different  diseases.  To  those  con- 
cerned with  purifying  our  municipal 
water  supplies  it  Is  a  source  of  never- 
ending  concern  and  is  a  problem  which 
compoimds  itself  each  year. 

We  know  that  industries  are  very 
often  now  refusing  to  locate  in  many 
areas  because  of  the  lack  of  pure  water 
for  Industrial  purix)ses. 

The  Bear  River  in  the  West  presents 
a  new  problem,  one  met  by  the  farmer. 
The  waste  matter  in  long  stretches  of 
the  Bear  River  coming  from  both  mu- 
nicipal sewage  and  effluent  from  meat- 
packing plants  and  sugar  beet  refining 
industry  gravely  affects  the  quality  of 
food  products  and  the  nature  of  edible 
crops  grown  on  lands  Irrigated  by  that 
river. 

Tkx  Bxak  Rivxb 

Many  people  have  not  heard  of  the  Bear 
River,  yet  it  Is  unique  and  a  fairly  Important 
member  of  our  family  of  rivers.  It  is  the 
Western  Hemisphere's  largest  stream  which 
does  not  reach  an  ocean,  and  it  virtually 
forms  a  gigantic  circle  in  its  flow  from  origin 
to  mouth. 

Originating  in  the  high  Uinta  Mountains 
of  Utah,  the  Bear  flows  northward  into  Wy- 
oming, west  into  Idaho,  then  south  back  into 
Utah  where  it  empties  into  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  about  90  miles  from  its  source.  For 
most  of  its  500  miles  the  river  is  a  clean 
and  beautiful  mountain  stream.  But,  as  it 
enters  the  Cache  Valley  in  Idaho  and  ap- 
proaches the  Utah  border,  ugly  things  begin 
to  happen  to  it. 

First,  a  community  in  Idaho  casts  in  its 
sewage,  reduced  in  strength  by  some  treat- 
ment, from  the  equivalent  of  4.000  to  3,000 
persons.    Then  the  big  guns  begin  to  boom. 


Industrial  wastes  from  meaQ>acklnf ,  vac*' 
table  packing,  dairy,  and  beet  siigar  refining 
plants  are  discharged  In  massive  quantities 
into  the  Bear  or  its  tributaries  in  a  35-mlIe 
stretch  between  Preston,  Idaho,  and  the  Cut- 
ler Reservoir  in  Utah.  Added  to  these  la  the 
raw  sewage  from  several  Utah  communities. 

Let's  face  It.  The  river  Is  handy  for  a  very 
useful  purpose.  It  takes  the  repulsive  ma- 
terials society  casts  off,  mixes  them  with 
water,  and  moves  tliem  away.  And  it  doesnt 
appear  to  cost  a  cent.  But  is  this  really 
true?  Not  according  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  engineer  who,  in  the  impersonal 
technical  phrases  of  his  profession  described 
the  damages  caused  by  the  pollution: 

"Pish  kills  have  been  experienced  in  the 
lower  Bear  River  i>elow  the  two  sugar  re- 
fineries in  the  Utah-Idaho  area.  The  most 
recent  kill  reported  was  In  November  1953, 
and  was  estimated  to  have  caused  a  loss  of 
♦  10,000." 

Apparently  this  is  not  the  only  cost. 
There  is  a  bird  refuge  wiiich  was  set  up  at 
considerable  expense  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bear  River. 
The  refuge  manager  has  been  having  trou- 
ble protecting  the  wildlife  in  the  area.  At  a 
recent  Public  Health  Service  conference  on 
water  pollution  he  sUted  that  "in  years  past 
we  have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ducks  and  geese  which  I'm  sure  the  SUte 
agencies  are  Interested  in  protecting  and 
propagating.  •   •  • 

"The  Federal  Government  •  •  •  is  spend- 
ing considerable  money  carrying  on  investi- 
gations at  the  present  time  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  birdUfe  which  is  known  as 
botulism  poisoning.  It  seems  that  we  are 
working  at  cross-purposes  if  we  don't  do 
something  to  clean  up  the  source  of  con- 
tamination or  conditions  which  cause  this 
loes  of  blrdllfe." 

So  the  "doesn't  cost  a  cent"  contention  Is 
failing  apart  at  the  seams.  Going  deeper, 
we  find  that  the  principal  established  use  of 
waters  of  the  Bear  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  the  Cache  Valley  is  for  irrigation,  includ- 
ing dairy  pastures.  It  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  damages  resulting  when  edible  crops 
are  grown  In  the  sewage  from  upstream  pol- 
lution sources.  It  Is  also  difficult  to  calcu- 
late the  cost  of  Injury  or  disease  to  dairy 
cattle  that  drink  this  water,  eat  grass 
soaked  In  it,  or  dangle  their  nether  parts  in 
it  as  they  graze. 

And  what  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  that  in- 
habit this  used-to-be  water  environment? 
A  Cache  Valley  citizen  who  has  lieen  active 
in  tr3rlng  to  restore  cleanliness  to  the  river, 
Merrill  Peterson  of  the  Cache  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  described  water  conditions  as 
they  affect  fish  and  wildlife,  "Tour  water  is 
so  polluted  that  nothing  but  trash  fish  can 
live  in  it.  I  remember  when  we  had  some 
good  bass  fishing  In  the  bottom  land  in  the 
valley.  At  the  present  time  a  lot  of  your 
areas  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  are  so 
highly  polluted  that  they  won't  even  sup- 
port trash  fish.  I'm  sure  that  nobody  likes 
to  hunt  ducks  in  water  that  is  untreated 
sewage.  Not  only  that,  but  it  isnt  safe  for 
l>oatlng  or  any  other  type  of  recreation." 

Certainly  pollution  is  costing  a  little  more 
than  a  cent  to  citizens  of  the  area  who  used 
to  enjoy  fishing,  hunting,  and  tioatlng  on 
the  Bear  River,  but  who  now  must  travel  to 
as  yet  tinsullied  waters  to  engage  in  these 
sports. 

Aside  from  comparative  cost  calculations, 
can  this  Nation  afford  to  continue  the  pro- 
gressive degradation  of  its  waters?  At  wtiat 
point  does  it  become  economically  feasible 
to  stop  pollution?  Must  we  wait  until  ev- 
ery stream  is  utterly  filthy,  when  we  have 
no  place  to  travel  where  there  are  fish,  wild- 
life, or  the  poesibiiity  of  enjoying  other  wa- 
ter sports?  Now,  not  tomorrow,  not  when 
noisome  odors  nauseate  us  and  scavenger 
birds  walk  on  the  solids  in  our  rivers — now, 
today,  is  the  time  to  take  action.  Conunu- 
nities   must   instaU   adequate   waste   treat- 


ment plants  and  Industries  must  faoa  up  to 
the  costs  of  abating  their  waste  discharges 
If  we  are  not  to  witnees  the  complete  de- 
struction of  irreplaceable  natural  resources. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Tollktson],  Intro- 
duced H.R.  4747.  a  bill  to  allow  a  tax- 
payer a  personal  exemption  for  a  foreign 
student  who  resides  In  his  home  while  in 
the  United  States  attending  high  school. 
Several  of  our  other  colleagues  have  in- 
troduced companion  bills.  These  bills 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  on  which  I  serve. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  groups  of  oiu-  pri- 
vate citizens  imder  which  foreign  stu- 
dents attend  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  1  year.  Several  American 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Field 
Service,  the  Orange.  International 
Christian  Youth  Exchange,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  American 
Friends,  and  Michigan  Council  of 
Churches  have  such  programs.  My  col- 
league. Congressman  Judd,  who  serves  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has 
stated  to  me  that  these  programs  are  of 
very  great  benefit  in  promoting  under- 
standing with  the  peoples  of  the  various 
countries  abroad.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  these  programs  because  they  are 
person-to-person  programs  with  the  po- 
litical governments  out  of  the  picture. 

These  are  the  kind  of  programs  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  do  the  most  good.  And 
they  are  the  kind  of  programs  which  are 
the  least  costly.  Our  private  citizens 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  sup- 
porting these  programs  and  indeed  to 
expand  them.  Through  this  method  the 
demands  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
Government  programs  trying  to  achieve 
the  same  results,  but  in  a  much  more 
ineffective  and  costly  way,  can  be  mini- 
mized. 

The  tax  loss  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  programs  at  the  size  they 
are  under  this  bill  would  be  $182,760. 
The  savings  to  the  Federal  Goverrxment 
from  cutting  down  on  the  expensive  and 
ineffective  programs  can  be  measured  in 
the  millions  not  the  hundred  of  Thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

I  am  happy  to  introduce  a  companion 
bill  and  trust  that  we  can  enact  it  into 
law. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogxrs]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  beautiful  morning  of 
blue  sky  and  sunshine,  there  ia  a  dark, 
black  cloud  on  the  horizon.  In  the 
cheer  and  bloom  of  this  approaching 
springtime,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
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torrent  of  destruction  oootalned  In  that 
black  cloud.  Its  full  meaning  and  com- 
prehension must  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tenticm  of  the  Ammican  people.  This 
is  a  serious  moment,  not  because  that 
black  cloud  might  be  composed  of 
spring  rain,  but  because  It  Is  composed 
of  the  devastation  and  tragedy  of  war. 
It  threatens  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  country. 

Last  fall  on  several  occasions  I  stated 
the  most  important  issue  facing  Amer- 
ica was  the  preservatlcm  of  peace.  In 
the  Congress  I  said  I  shall  strive  to 
prevent  war  and  maintain  peace.  In 
view  of  the  serious  crises  now  facing  our 
country  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
positive  action  to  insure  the  peace.  This 
is  the  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  senior 
Member  of  this  House.  I  am  impelled 
at  this  time  to  make  some  positive  sug- 
gestions of  affirmative  action  which  if 
adopted  I  believe,  and  I  know  many  will 
agree,  will  definitely  help  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

An  ultimatum  has  been  fired  by  the 
Russian  Soviet  Union  at  the  free  world 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  United 
States  of  America.  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  On  November  27,  1958,  and 
again  on  January  10.  1959.  the  Com- 
munist Russian  Government  has.  In 
reality,  tokl  the  United  States  and  our 
associated  nations  to  get  out  of  Berlin 
by  the  27th  of  May  1959.  This  NaUon 
has  been  told  that  on  this  day,  the  door- 
way to  Berlin  will  be  closed.  After  this 
date,  no  communication  or  traffic  with 
Berlin  can  take  place  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Communist  Russian-domi- 
nated East  German  puppet  government. 

Under  various  agreements,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  have 
certain  responsibilities  and  duties  in 
Berlin,  and  particularly  the  Western 
Sector  of  Berlin.  In  the  fulfillment  of 
these  responsibilities  exists  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
free  world.  To  obey  the  Russian  Com- 
munist ultimatum  and  withdraw  from 
Berlin  would  constitute  turning  away 
from  responsibilitiy  and  duty  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  honor  and  respect 
throughout  the  world  association  of  na- 
tions.   Our  coimtry  will  not  do  this. 

Since  our  establishment  as  a  Nation, 
since  the  days  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord and  Valley  Forge.  America  has 
lived  up  to  all  of  Its  agreements.  Our 
country  never  has  turned  its  back  to 
duty  or  responsibility.  When  duty  is  in- 
volved, duty  commands  the  course  of 
conduct  of  our  Nation.  If  civilized  life 
In  this  world  of  nations  is  to  have  order 
rather  than  chaos,  then  international 
agreements  defining  responsibilities  and 
duties  must  be  honored.  The  United 
States  has  always  honored  its  agree- 
ments and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

This  Communist  Russian  Soviet  ulti- 
matum is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  Is 
always  a  serious  matter  when  one  nation 
sends  an  ultimatum  to  another  nation. 
In  this  Communist  ultlmatxmi,  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Powers 
are  notified  they  no  longer  have  any 
access  to  West  Berlin  over  East  German 
territory  without  the  express  approval 
of  the  Russian -dominated  East  German 
puppet   government.     America   is   In- 


formed that  tf.  In  the  perfonnanoe  of 
our  duties  axkl  respcmsibllltles.  we  make 
any  attempt  to  maintain  our  right  of 
access  to  West  Berlin  over  East  Ger- 
man territory,  that  that  attempt  will  be 
stopped.  We  are  UAA  that  If  America 
goes  ahead  with  its  attempt  to  reach 
West  Berlin,  any  and  all  efforts  to  do 
ao  will  be  terminated  by  force.  Ameri- 
can personnel  will  be  fired  upcxi. 

Now  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem.  The  Commimist  Russian  ulti- 
matum states  that  if  our  forces  fire  back 
and  defend  themselves  and  their  right 
of  access  to  West  Berlin,  Commimist 
Russia  will  call  such  an  act  of  defense 
an  act  of  war  and  will  immediately 
march  to  the  defense  of  the  East  Ger- 
man puppet  government. 

The  significance  of  this  ultimatum  Is 
very  grave.  Without  any  fluff  or  win- 
dow dressing,  its  precise  meaning  is  war 
if  America  as  a  nation  continues  to  carry 
out  its  duties  and  responsibilities  In 
West  Berlin.  Unless  Communist  Russia 
withdraws  this  ultimatum  challenging 
the  honor  and  respect  of  America  and 
the  Western  Powers,  the  only  result  that 
can  take  place  is  world  war  m. 

War  Is  a  frightful  thing  to  contem- 
plate. It  Is  a  complete  breakdown  of 
constructive  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  In  view  of  the  present  scien- 
tific development  of  modem  weapons  the 
consequences  are  almost  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  human  beings.  I  hate 
war,  and  God  forbid  that  it  should  ever 
occur  again.  On  the  other  hand.  I  re- 
fuse to  be  a  slave.  As  a  member  of  the 
Government  of  this  great  United  States 
of  America.  I  refuse  to  allow  the  Ccwn- 
munist  slave  govemm^it  of  Russia  to 
gain  domination  over  my  country.  I 
prefer  death  to  any  such  reality. 

This  ultimatvun  is  indeed  a  black  cloud 
on  the  horizon.  It  presents  a  grave 
challenge.  We  cannot  surrender  to  the 
Communist  demands,  yet  we  must  labor 
and  strive  and  pray  to  avoid  war. 
Within  this  dilemma  Is  the  possibility  of 
bungling  into  war.  This  we  must  not  do. 
This  situation,  however,  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  hope.  It  requires  positive,  de- 
cisive action.  Before  suggesting  certain 
stefs  oui-  country  should  take,  however, 
It  is  necessary  to  briefly  refute  the  Com- 
munist Russian  accusation  that  America 
Is  trying  to  bring  about  world  war  HL 
Nations  throughout  tiie  world  and  people 
everywhere  should  know  the  lie  of  these 
careless  statements  by  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Russian  Government 
The  truth  is  quite  different.  Commu- 
ninn  fears  truth. 

Consider  if  you  will  for  a  moment  the 
recorded  acts  of  this  great  America,  this 
great  country  of  ours,  in  its  struggle  to 
establish  peace  in  the  world. 

No  nation  in  the  w(H-ld  has  labored  so 
diligently  or  worked  so  constructively  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  Never 
before  In  the  course  of  human  conduct 
has  any  nation  or  group  of  people  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Never  has  any  nation  made  such  sacri- 
fices for  peace. 

In  the  entire  history  of  human  affairs, 
never  has  one  nation  worked  so  con- 
sistently and  beneficially  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind  as  has  the  United 
States  of  America.    No  nation  has  been 


so  liberal  with  Its  substanee.  Nb  nation 
has  contributed  so  much  of  its  material 
and  human  and  spiritual  resources  to 
beb>  people  in  all  lands.  No  nation  has 
given  so  much  of  Its  life  and  leadership. 
No  nation  possesses  such  a  record  of  im- 
selflshness.  No  nation  can  challenge 
this  recoitl  of  America.    It  stands  alone. 

This  Is  not  the  picture,  however, 
painted  of  America  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  Communist  Russia.  Commu- 
nist Russia,  employing  its  gigantic  prop- 
aganda machine,  has  described  America 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  an  aggressor 
Nation,  determined  to  invade  the  sov- 
ereign territories  of  other  countries.  It 
spreads  the  Ue  that  America  is  deter- 
mined to  start  world  war  IIL  Accord- 
ing to  communism  and  the  C(Hnmunist 
Russian  slave  government,  America  is 
either  determined  to  dominate  the  world 
or  destroy  it  in  devastating  war.  lliis  is 
all  part  of  the  Communist  plan  to  de- 
stroy respect  and  prestige  for  America 
and  to  spread  communism  In  its  gigan- 
tic effort  to  gain  control  and  domination 
of  the  whole  world. 

How  untrue,  how  completely  false, 
how  terribly  tragic  are  these  accusations. 
The  record  is  contrary  and  speaks  for 
Itself.  By  invitation  American  engineers 
have  gone  forth  to  other  coimtries  to 
help  those  nations  consti-uct  great  dams, 
harness  enormous  hydroelectric  power 
potential,  and  perform  many  other  com- 
plicated construction  feats.  By  Invita- 
tion, American  doctors  have  gone  forth 
to  many  countries,  imint)>ving  health 
conditions  in  those  lands,  making  the 
blind  see  again,  making  those  afflicted 
with  disease  well,  and  making  life  bear- 
able and  worth  living.  By  Invitation, 
educated  Americans  have  gone  forth  to 
many  lands,  molding,  directing,  and 
pointing  out  the  way  to  a  new  and  better 
life.  In  times  of  disaster,  in  whatever 
land  disaster  strikes,  America  has  loune- 
diately  responded  with  its  help.  Only  a 
few  short  years  ago,  whm  tragic  famine 
spread  over  the  steppes  and  plateaus  of 
Russia,  In  her  great  cities  and  villages, 
in  her  mountain  hamlets  and  valleys,  a 
generous  America  came  to  the  rescue  not 
only  with  food  and  clothing  to  care  for 
the  immediate  crisis,  but  also  with  scien- 
tific knowledge,  materials,  and  method 
to  prevent  it  fnxn  occurring  again. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  food  and  clothing 
were  given  by  the  American  people,  car- 
ried to  Russia  in  American  ships,  dis- 
tributed throughout  Russia  with  Amer- 
ican transportation  In  order  that  the 
Russian  people  mipht  survive  this  tragic 
crisis  of  famine.  This  Is  the  record  of 
America.  This  is  the  record  of  your 
land  and  mine. 

Well  do  I  remember  this  tremendous 
Russian  crisis  which  a  generous  America 
saved  from  becoming  a  gigantic  catas- 
trophe. It  was  in  1921  and  1922  and 
1923.  Our  distinguished  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  my  late  husband,  John  Jacob 
Rogers,  and  a  few  others  here  today  were 
Members  of  that  Congress.  The  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  Hoover,  was  then  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Twenty-five 
million  Russians  were  starving  to  death 
when  the  Conmiunists  turned  to  a  gen- 
erous America.    During  the  heart  of  the 
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crislB.  the  American  Rdlef  Adminlstra- 
Uon  was  feeding  close  to  20  million  Rus- 
iians  per  day.  over  7  million  ct  which 
were  children.  In  this  operation. 
America  spent  and  gave  to  Russia  over 
$100  mlUicm.  and  bear  in  mind,  these 
were  dollars  having  a  1920  valuation. 
In  this  successful  rescue  of  the  Russian 
people  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  modem 
times,  the  lives  of  over  15  million  Rus- 
sians were  saved.  In  their  expression  of 
gratitude,  the  Russian  leaders  at  that 
time  assxired  Mr.  Hoover: 

All  tbe  people  Inlutbltlng  tbe  U.S.S.R. 
never  will  forget  the  sld  rendered  by  tbe 
American  people. 

After  the  crisis  was  over,  at  a  great 
banquet  given  by  the  Russians  for  the 
entire  American  staff  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  Russian  leaders 
said  that  the  lives  of  20  million  Russians 
had  been  saved  by  American  generosity. 
A  scroll  was  presented  to  President 
Hoover  which  said  in  part: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  Peoples 
Commissars  In  the  name  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  have  been  saved  •  •  •  to  ex- 
press the  moat  deeply  felt  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  and  to  state  that  all  the  people 
inhabiting  the  TJ.3JS.H.  never  will  forget  the 
aid  rendered  to  them  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, holding  It  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  future 
friendships   of  the   two   nations. 

This  is  what  happened  well  over  35 
years  ago.  Today  the  Russian  leader- 
ship and  the  Russian  people  have  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  some  of  the  Russian 
leaders  of  today  might  search  their 
memories,  for  it  could  be  that  Malinkov. 
who  was  a  young  boy  In  Orenburg,  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  famine  centers. 
could  have  received  American  food  and 
clothing.  It  could  be  that  Oromiko.  a 
teenage  child  of  12.  was  among  those 
7  million  children  saved  by  Ameri- 
can food  and  generosity.  Yes,  even  Mr. 
Khrushchev  should  look  back  into  mem- 
ory, for  he  too  might  have  been  saved 
during  this  great  crisis  by  the  American 
people.  This  is  the  true  record.  This 
is  the  record  of  America.  This  is  the 
record  of  yoiu:  land  and  mine. 

Can  a  great  country,  possessing  such 
a  record  of  generosity,  be  a  nation  deter- 
mined to  create  a  devastating  war? 
Does  this  record  of  human  benefit,  reach- 
ing out  to  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
represent  a  path  of  war  or  a  path  of 
peace  and  good  will  toward  men? 

Never  has  America  absorbed  another 
sovereign  nation.  Never  has  America 
denied  another  nation  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Never  has  America  ground 
its  heel  into  the  throat  of  another  na- 
tion and  crushed  out  its  life.  Never  has 
America  denied  to  anyone  the  right  to 
worship  according  to  his  own  desire  and 
choice.  Never  has  America  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  This  is  the  record 
of  America.  This  is  the  record  of  yoiu: 
land  and  mine.  Can  this  be  the  record 
of  a  nation  determined  to  destroy  the 
world  by  atomic  war? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late.  Time 
is  quickly  slipping  by.  The  Russian  ul- 
timatum stands  squarely  in  front  of  tis. 
It  is  that  black  cloud  hovering  over  the 
far  horizon.  The  deadline  set  is  only  a 
few  weeks  away.    The  countdown  has 


started.  It  is  time  for  action.  It  is 
time  at  this  very  hour  for  the  leadership 
of  this  great  Nation  to  be  thinking  of  the 
security  of  America  and  the  free  world. 
It  is  time  we  announce  our  answer  to 
this  Communist  Russian  ultimatimi. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  knows 
the  answer.  Every  Member  knows  the 
answer  of  the  American  people  whom  we 
represent.  Every  Member  knows  the 
answer  of  our  national  leadership.  This 
answer  Is.  America  will  not  surrender  to 
the  Communist  Russian  ultimatima. 
This  answer  states.  America  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  right  of  access  to 
West  Berlin.  This  answer  is  in  plain 
langtiage.  If  Communist  Russia  wants 
war.  then  let  it  begin  here  in  the  defense 
of  our  honor,  our  respect,  and  our  duty. 

Yes.  this  Communist  ultimatum  re- 
quires positive,  decisive  action.  This  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  immediately.  In 
view  of  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of 
this  crisis,  time  is  becoming  more  and 
more  precious.  In  an  effort  to  be  con- 
structive, I  submit  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution,  calling  for  specific,  de- 
cisive steps  of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  the  Clerk  to 
read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
IKARD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

CONCURSKNT     RCSOLUTION     TO     EXPSCSS     THS 

Sense  or  the  Congexss  WrrH  Respect  to 
THx  PosmoN  or  xm  Vntted  Statss  or 
Ameuca  in  the  Besldi  Ckisis 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  BrlUln  and 
Northern  Ireland,  tbe  Republic  of  Prance, 
and  the  Union  of  Russian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  are  equal  members  of  a  quadri- 
partite agreement  for  the  administration  of 
the  city  of  Berlin;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
consistently  fulfilled  Its  responsibilities,  ob- 
ligations, and  duties  under  this  agreement 
since  It  has  been  In  force:  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Russian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  has  denounced  this  agree- 
ment and,  on  November  27,  1958,  actually 
ordered  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Republic  of 
Prance  to  abandon  West  Berlin  and  all  ac- 
cess thereto,  or  suffer  the  consequences  of 
war:  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Russian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  again  on  January  10.  1959, 
repeated  Its  order  of  November  27,  19S8,  and 
Its  threatened  consequences  of  war:  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Russian  Soviet  8o- 
Icalist  Republics  again  through  Its  chief 
ofDcer  of  government  on  March  3,  1059,  em- 
phasized the  order  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Republic 
of  Prance  to  cease  all  operations  In  connec- 
tion with  West  Berlin  without  the  approval 
of  the  Kast  German  Democratic  Republic, 
a  puppet  of  Rxissla;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Russian  Soviet  So- 
Icallst  Republics  lias  notified  the  United 
States  of  America  that  any  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  right  of  ac- 
to  West  Berlin  without  tbe  approval  of 


the  Kast  Oerman  puppet  regime,  the  foroes 
of  the  United  States  of  America  repr— ntsd 
In  this  attempt  will  be  fired  upon;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Russian  Soviet  So- 
Icallst  Republics  has  notified  the  United 
States  of  America  that,  if  the  foroes  of  the 
United  States  defend  themselves  if  fired 
upon,  tbe  Union  of  Russian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  call  such  defense  an  act  of 
war  and  wUl  rush  to  the  defense  of  the 
East  Oerman  Democratic  Republic;  and 

Whereas  this  threatened  action  of  the 
Union  of  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
could  possibly  and  presunuibly  be  ttie  be- 
ginning of  world  war  HI;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Russian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  lias  speciflcally  named  a 
deadline  for  the  abandonment  of  West 
Berlin  by  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Republic  of 
Prance;  and 

Whereas  this  demand  of  the  XTnion  of 
Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  actually 
constitutes  an  ultimatum,  since  It  requires 
the  United  States  to  conform  or  suffer  the 
consequences:  and 

Vtrhereas  the  deadline  stated  by  tbe 
Union  of  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Is  May  27,  1958:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coTicurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  wlU  sup- 
port the  decisions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Berlin  crisis.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  consider  the  advlsabUlty  of  taking 
any  or  all  of  the  following  actions  in  such 
crisis: 

(1)  Call  to  active  duty  necessary  Ready 
Reserves. 

(2)  Activate  immediately  the  United 
States  Navy,  bringing  all  carrier  task  forces, 
submarine  and  antisubmarine  foroes  to  full 
operational  complements. 

(3)  Restore  Immediately  United  States 
Marine  Corps  authorized  strength  and  com- 
pletely activate  the  United  States  Marin* 
Corps. 

(4)  Place  the  entire  United  States  Air 
Force  and  Its  facilities  on  an  alert  basis. 

(5)  Examine  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ready  all  missile  faculties  of  the  United 
States  Army.  United  States  Navy,  and 
United  States  Air  Force. 

(6)  Alert  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Organized  Reserve  forces  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

(7)  Order  all  United  States  military  forces 
In  Europe  Into  a  position  of  readlneas. 

(8)  Alert  all  North  AUanUc  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation (NATO)  member  nations. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
IKARD).  Does  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mrs .  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Yes ; 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  This  is  a  most  unusual 
procedure,  to  say  the  least.  My  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  Is.  There  is  no  resolu- 
tion before  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that  the 
resolution  was  read  for  the  information 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Only  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  House,  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gentle- 
man   from    Massachusetts    [Mr.    Mc- 

CORMACXl  ? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentlewoman 
wanted  tbe  resc^ution  read  as  part  of  her 
remarks,  and  had  requested  it.  This  is 
done  by  unanimous  consent,  so  a  unani- 
mous-consent  request  was  made  that  tbe 
Clerk  read  the  resolution  being  intro- 
duced by  the  gentlewoman  trosn  Massa- 
chusetts. That  does  not  mean  it  is  be- 
fore the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify 
the  RscoRo  on  that.  I  do  say  it  is  a 
rather  unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Unusual,  but  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rules. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  customary  to  put  into  the  Recobd  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  that  is  placed  in  the 
hopper,  if  you  want  to  have  it  considered 
as  soon  as  ixissible.  It  is  not  a  privileged 
resolution.  I  know  that  very  well,  because 
I  have  introduced  privileged  resolutions 
before. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this  concur- 
rent resolution  receive  tmin^tr^ift^.^  con- 
sideration. In  this  resolution  I  have 
asked  the  President  to  call  to  active  duty 
Ready  Reserves  and  to  activate  immedi- 
ately the  U.S.  Navy,  bringing  all  carrier 
task  forces,  submarine  and  antisub- 
marine forces  to  full  operational  com- 
plements. I  have  asked  the  President  to 
immediately  restore  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  trim  sails.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  reduce  the  strength 
and  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  close  vital  naval 
fadUties  all  over  the  country.  This  is 
not  the  Ume  to  close  the  South  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  the  Hlngham  Ammimi- 
tion  Depot,  and  other  important  defense 
facilities  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  This 
is  the  time  when  these  facilities  should 
be  emplosred  at  full  capacity. 

This  is  a  tbne  of  showing  strength 
rather  than  weakness.  This  is  a  time  of 
preparedness.  This  is  the  time  to  get 
ready.  This  is  a  time  approaching  na- 
tional emergency. 

Russia  has  thousands  of  airplanes,  in- 
cluding many  great  superbocnbers.  De- 
pendent upon  fixed  airbases,  tied  to  the 
same  location,  Russia  knows  her  entire 
air  force  is  obsolete  and  of  very  ques- 
tionable value.  The  Communists  Itnow 
their  great  land-based  superbombers  can 
be  blasted  out  of  the  air  long  before  they 
reach  any  American  targets.  As  the  dis- 
tance of  the  targets  increases,  so  does 
the  vtilnerabiUty. 

Russia  knows  the  efiOciency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a  superbomber  air  attack  is 
completely  dependent  upon  secrecy  and 
surprise.  The  Communists  know  super- 
bombers  traveling  thousands  of  air 
miles  from  flxed  land  bases  cannot  do 
so  in  secrecy  and  cannot  successfully 
make  a  sinprise  attack  on  any  American 
targets. 

Likewise  the  Communists  know  Amer- 
ican land-based  superbombers  cannot 
make  a  surprise  attack  on  Russian  tar- 
gets. Because  of  their  advance  knowl- 
edge the  Russians  know  they  can  de- 
stroy any  American  superbomber  long 
before  it  reaches  vital  Russian  territory. 
They  know  the  American  superbomber 
is  no  more  effective  than  their  own  and 


is  Just  as  obsolete.  It  no  longer  causes 
any  fear  or  represents  a  retaliatory 
power  of  sufBcient  magnitude  to  prevent 
an  initial  enemy  atack  and  thus  prevent 
war.  This  fact  should  cause  very 
sober  thinking  regarding  the  future  de- 
veloi»nent  of  our  military  fmroes. 

At  this  time,  however,  at  this  moment 
of  crisis  America  does  possess  the  power 
potential  to  prevent  Communist  Russia 
from  making  tbe  mistake  of  launching 
an  atomic  attack  against  this  country. 
Russia  is  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
devastation  potential  in  America's  bal- 
anced sea  power.  The  Communists 
know  that  from  America's  huge  aircraft 
carriers,  representing  great  mobile  air- 
bases  at  sea  constantly  moving  from  one 
area  to  another,  that  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  the  fast  hydrogen  bombers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  are  capable  of  strildng  a 
devastating  retaliatory  blow,  so  effective 
on  Russian  targets  that  many  areas  in 
their  country  would  be  totally  destroyed. 
Their  movements  surrounded  with 
secrecy  Russia  loiows  she  possesses  ne 
defense  to  surprise  atacks  launched  by 
the  fast  moving  VS.  naval  carrier  fleets. 
Russia  Icnows  she  can  be  hit  a  devastat- 
ing blow.  This  fact,  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  force  that  prevents  the 
Communists  from  striking. 

This  balanced  sea  power,  possessed 
only  by  the  United  States,  is  the  bcurio- 
at  this  time  which  iM^vents  war.  It  is 
the  best  insurance  for  peace.  It  is  a 
powerful  oS«:isive  and  defensive  force 
America  possesses  which  the  Russians 
do  not  have.  This  power  should  be 
completely  developed  and  greatly  in- 
creased. Tills  power  should  be  receiving 
the  greatest  of  our  mihtary  emphasis. 
This  power  should  be  greatly  expanded. 

This  power  should  be  doubled  in  po- 
tential as  soon  as  possible.  Rather  than 
one  new  carrier  at  least  six  new  high- 
speed atomic  carriers  should  be  autluw- 
ized  and  constrticted  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  great  mobile  airbases  at  sea.  com- 
pletely under  American  control,  would 
insure  the  peace  for  the  next  20 
years.  Instead  of  a  few  atomic  subma- 
rines we  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
hundred  designed  for  certain  purposes, 
including  the  Polaris  type  of  missiles. 
All  supporting  ships  necessary  should  be 
authorized.  In  balance  with  this  devel- 
opment, the  authorized  Marine  Corps 
should  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needed 
requirements. 

Within  the  complete  effectiveness  of 
balanced  seapower  rests  the  complete 
security  of  America  and  the  free  world. 
This  balanced  seapower  is  concentrated 
in  our  great  mobile  aircraft  carriers, 
our  submarine  and  antisubmarine 
forces.  American  military  emphasis 
must  be  changed  and  concentrated  in 
this  area  if  our  security  is  to  be  assured 
and  maintained. 

Throu£^out  history,  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  abroad  and 
American  command  of  respect  from  en- 
emy nations  has  fluctuated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
VS.  Navy.  Organized  as  it  is.  the  UjS. 
Navy,  together  with  the  UJS.  Marine 
Corps,  has  molded  together  a  powerful 
offensive  and  defensive  force  which  can 
completely  destroy  any  possible  enemy. 


Communist  Russia  can  never  defeat 
America  as  long  as  America  possesses 
control  of  tbe  seas  exercised  through 
balance  of  seapower. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
perative immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  activate  the  VS.  Navy,  its  carrier  task 
foroes.  its  submarine  and  anti-submarine 
forces,  and  to  completely  restore  to 
authorized  strength  and  If  need  be  in- 
crease the  authorized  strength  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

If  war  is  to  be  prevented  in  this  crisis 
it  can  only  be  prevented  by  strength. 
On  the  contrary  war  will  be  invited  by 
weakness.  Every  step  must  be  taken, 
every  move  must  be  made  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war,  if  this  is  possible. 

The  crisis  is  West  Berlin.  The  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  justice.  The  issue  per- 
tains to  duty.  A  decision  must  be  made. 
Tills  decision  can  never  be  surrender. 
If  that  great  black  cloud  that  now  hov- 
ers over  the  horizon  is  to  be  disinte- 
grated, permitting  the  blue  sky  to  shine 
through,  it  is  necessary  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  halt  the  present  program  of 
cutting,  trimming,  and  squeezing  the 
vital  mihtary  forces  upon  which  so 
greatly  depend  our  national  defense 
and  national  security. 

It  is  necessary  we  change  this  proce- 
dure. It  is  necessary  that  we  turn  about 
face.  It  is  necessary  that  we  build  up 
our  military  forces,  capable  of  striking 
a  devastating,  crippling  blow  on  our 
enemy  such  as  the  great  mobile  carrier 
fleets  representing  as  they  do  an  integral 
part  of  our  balanced  seapower.  It  is 
necessary  we  take  this  positive  action  to 
show  Communist  Russia  America  is  get- 
ting ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
ultimatum,  the  deadline  of  May  27. 1959. 
This  positive  action  is  necessary  to  show 
Communist  Russia  the  United  States  of 
America  will  never  turn  its  back  on  Its 
responsibiUties  and  duties.  This  action 
is  necessary  to  let  Communist  Russia 
know  Amoica  wUl  never  surrender. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  but  before  taking  my 
time  I  will  yield  to  other  Members  to 
submit  consent  requests. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AID  TO  AND  REHABILITATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  r^narks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recorb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remailLs  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
wish  to  include  my  statement  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  cm  Special  Educa- 
tion In  support  of  my  bill.  HJl.  187.  and 
similar  bills  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
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blind  to  self-expression  throtigh  organi- 
zations of  the  blind. 

STATKSCKirr     BT     TKS     HOMOBABLB     TBOMAa     3. 

Lamx  Bzrosx  thx  Hotr^  SuBOOiucimB  oic 
8PCCIAL  Sdttcation  xm  Bvttoks  or  HH.  187 
Airo  SutiLAB  Bills  Td  Pioncr  rm  Rioht 
or  rm  Blind  to  SBLr-KxpansiOM  Thbouor 

OKOANISATIOMS     of    TKX    BUKO IfABCB     10, 

1959 

lir.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
conimlttee  on  Special  Education,  it  Is  a  well- 
known  characteristic  of  American  society 
that  persons  sharing  a  common  Interest  or 
concern  torm  org^anlzatlons  to  give  greater 
force  to  their  oplnl(»s.  To  freely  meet  and 
discuss,  to  arrive  at  conclxislons  and  to  make 
these  conclusions  known  Is  an  unquestioned 
right,  sanctioned  both  by  our  constitutional 
determinations  and  the  customs  of  (  ur  peo- 
ple established  through  our  history.  But,  to 
have  value  and  force,  these  conclusions  m\ut 
be  listened  to  and  considered  by  those  en- 
tnuted  with  a  responsibility  of  serving  all 
the  people  or  any  particular  group  of  the 
people. 

In  45  States  of  the  Nation,  blind  men  and 
women  have  exercised  this  right  to  assemble, 
to  organize,  and  to  make  known  their  views 
on  matters  which  are  of  particular  concern 
to  the  blind.  These  organizations  are  Joined 
together  In  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  the  only  countrywide  organisation 
which  any  blind  person  may  Join. 

But  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  Join  this  organization 
has  been  questioned.  Offlcials  of  agencies 
created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  the 
blind,  and  financed  in  part  by  Federal  funds, 
have  used  their  poeltlon  to  Intimidate,  co- 
erce, and  threaten  blind  persons  who  have 
Joined  the  local  affiliates  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind. 

The  blind  of  the  Nation  have  long  been 
•  vital  concern  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Programs  of  aid  and  rehabilitation 
have  been  adopted  so  that  these  blind  per- 
sons might  lietter  contend  with  the  problems 
incidental  to  living  In  a  sighted  community. 

On  January  7,  1959,  I  introduced  H.R.  187, 
a  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind  to 
self-expression  through  organizations  of  the 
bUnd. 

On  the  5th  of  last  July,  it  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  attend  the  convention  banquet 
Of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.  I  was  Invited  to  It  by  the 
members  of  the  Greater  Lawrence  Association 
of  the  Blind,  whom  I  know,  and  with  whom 
I  have  worked  on  occasions  to  assist  them  In 
their  projects. 

Massachxisetts  is  not  one  of  the  States 
where  the  organized  blind — the  Associated 
Blind  at  Massachusetts — are  struggling  for 
the  rights  of  blind  people  against  the  State 
agency  for  the  bUnd.  John  F.  Mungovan, 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  was  also  a  guest  at  this  same  banquet. 
He  was  a  speaker  during  the  course  of  the 
convention. 

In  1957.  at  the  New  Orleans  convention 
Of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Mungovan  received  the  highest  award  of 
this  organization  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  blind. 

On  the  14th  of  Augtist  1958,  Mr.  Mungovan 
was  reappointed  by  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  new  term  as  director  of  the 
St.'*te  agency  for  the  blind.  The  Associated 
Blind  of  Masscchusetts  had  worked  long  and 
hard  for  this  reappointment  and  were  re- 
sponsible, in  great  measure,  for  the  ultimate 
action  of  reappointment. 

Blind  men  and  women  of  all  the  States 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  to  or- 
ganize and  be  consulted  by  the  professional 
workers  for  the  blind  as  they  have  in  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  subconunittee  will 
act  favorably  on  HJl.  14.  HJl.  187.  and  sim- 
ilar bills  now  before  it.  I  believe  that  pro- 
grams for  the  bUnd  of  the  Nation  will  »>ene- 


flt  greatly  when  the  administrators  oC  these 
programs  consult  with  representatives  oi  at- 
ganisations  at  ths  blind  on  the  formulation, 
admlnlstratioo,  and  execution  of  programs 
designed  to  I)«neflt  the  blind.  For  the  views 
of  the  blind  of  America  to  be  of  worth,  they 
must  be  arrived  at  freely.  No  blind  person 
should  be  denied,  dissuaded,  or  prohibited 
from  Joining  with  others  possessing  a  similar 
disability.  Tour  favorable  action  on  HJl. 
14.  HJl.  187,  and  like  billB  will  assure  this. 


LABOR  STANDARDS  LEQISLATION 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thl'  biU 
meets  the  great  need  in  the  field  of  labor 
standards  legislation  for  a  single  general 
hours  act  to  revise  ard  replace  the  group 
of  complicated  and  overlapping  statutes, 
dating  back  to  1892,  which  are  known  as 
the  8-hour  laws.  The  President,  in  his 
1959  Economic  Report,  recommended  the 
enactment  of  "legislation  to  revise  the 
ambiguous  and  outmoded  provisions  of 
the  8-hour  laws  applying  to  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  construction  projects." 
A  similar  recommendation  is  contained 
in  his  1959  budget  message.  The  propo- 
sals embodied  in  this  draft  bill  are  de- 
signed to  carry  out  these  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  and  are  a  part  of 
the  legislative  progrson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  draft  bill  would  improve  the  pres- 
ent 8-hour  laws  in  three  major  respects: 
First,  by  replacing  the  uncoordinated  and 
confusing  series  of  laws  enacted  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  a  single  statute  simpli- 
fying and  clarifying  the  present  provi- 
sions; second,  by  modernizing  its  hours 
standards  through  addition  of  a  provi- 
sion for  a  standard  workweek  of  40  hours 
with  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  pay 
for  work  in  excess  of  40  per  week;  and 
third,  by  making  the  laws'  standards  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  direct  Oovernment 
contracts,  but  also  to  those  federally 
financed  and  assisted  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  which  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  payment  of  prevail- 
ing or  minimum  wages. 

SIMPLirriNO    AND    CLAklTTINO    THI    BXISTINO 
LAW 

The  present  8-hour  laws,  which  govern 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  on  pub- 
lic work  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  contractors  and  suljcontractors.  were 
enacted  at  different  times  l^etween  1892 
and  1940.  The  1892  statute  replaced  a 
statute  dating  back  to  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod. Certain  provisions  of  these  laws 
make  it  a  crime  for  Government  offlcials 
or  Government  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  to  employ  laborers  or 
mechanics  more  than  8  hours  a  day. 
Others,  which  apply  only  to  contractors 
and  subcontractors,  provide  a  separate 
and  additional  contract  penalty  of  $5 
for  each  day's  violation  with  respect  to 
each  worker  permitted  to  work  more 
than  8  hours.  Many  workers  are  cov- 
ered by  both  provisions  but  there  are 
some  who  are  subject  to  the  criminal 


statute  only  and  others  only  to  the 
statute  providing  the  $5  penalty.  This 
bill  would  consolidate  the  existing  laws 
into  a  single  statute  with  simplified  pro- 
visions which  apply  in  the  same  way  to 
all  contractors  and  subcontractors  per- 
forming work  coming  within  its  terms. 

The  bill  would  also  eliminate  the  con- 
fusion and  inequities  which  result  from 
a  number  of  conflicting  and  ambiguous 
exception  provisions  contained  in  the 
present  laws.  Some  of  the  exceptions 
taking  particular  work  out  of  the  laws' 
coverage  are  canceled  out  by  exceptions 
to  the  exceptions  which  put  it  back  in 
again.  And  although  the « language  of 
these  laws  prohibiting  more  than  8 
hours'  work  in  a  calendar  day  has  not 
been  changed,  there  is  still  another  in- 
dependent statute  that  has  the  effect  of 
relieving  most  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors from  this  prohibition  if  they  pay 
time  and  one-half  overtime  compensa- 
tion for  all  work  over  8  hours  a  day.  The 
courts  and  the  Comptroller  General  are 
in  disagreement  sis  to  whether  the  pres- 
ent language  of  this  law  also  gives  the 
employees  who  work  overtime  the  right 
to  collect,  by  administrative  or  Judicial 
action,  the  time  and  one-half  compen- 
sation if  the  employer  fails  to  pay  It. 
This  bill  would  make  clear  the  UabUity 
of  the  c(xitractor  to  reimburse  laborers 
and  mechanics  to  whom  he  has  failed 
to  pay  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
work  as  required  by  the  bill. 


rOBTT-HOirB- 
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In  addition  to  a  need  for  revising  the 
language  of  the  8-hour  laws  to  eliminate 
complicated  and  overlapping  provisions. 
the  present  overtime  provisions  need 
amendment.  Congress  has  established 
a  straight-time  workweek  of  40  hours 
for  Federal  employment,  for  work  con- 
nected with  interstate  conunerce  under 
the  wage  and  hour  law.  and  for  work  on 
Federal  supply  contracts  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  Many  responsible 
contractors  who  perform  Government 
contract  work  covered  by  the  8-hour  laws 
have  adopted  this  40-hour  sUndard. 
However,  there  are  other  contractors 
performing  Federal  work  who  require 
laborers  and  mechanics  to  work  up  to 
56  hours  a  week — seven  8-hour  days — 
without  paying  them  overtime  compen- 
sation. The  bill  would  modernize  the 
hours'  standards  of  the  8-hour  laws  by 
adding  a  requirement  for  the  payment  of 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of 
a  40-hour  week. 

CHAN«n  IK   COVBUOB 

The  third  needed  improvement  In  the 
8-hour  laws  is  an  extension  of  their 
scope  to  include  work  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  statutes  which  require  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  or  minimnm  wages. 
The  contract  work  presently  covered  by 
the  8-hour  laws  Is  work  contracted  out 
directly  by  the  Government.  When 
these  laws  were  developed,  this  cover- 
age made  the  hours  standards  applicable 
to  substantially  all  the  work  for  which 
Federal  fimds  were  expended.  This  \b 
no  longer  so.  Many  non-Federal  agen- 
cies now  do  the  actual  contracting  for 
work  that  Is  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  with  Federal  funds  or  with  the  aid 
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of  Federal  guarantees  but  which  Is 
nevertheless  subject  to  Federal  super- 
vision or  participation  in  details  of 
spending  the  funds,  and  to  Federal  laws 
providing  for  payment  of  predetermined 
prevailing  or  minimum  wages.  The 
coverage  of  a  revised  hours  law  should 
extend  to  this  federally  aided  work. 

Extension  of  Federal  standards  with 
respect  to  hours  of  work  and  overtime 
compensation  to  those  contracts  already 
subject  to  Federal  wage  standards  would 
not  impose  any  undue  burden  on  the 
Federal  financing  agencies,  the  non- 
Federal  contracting  agencies,  or  the  con- 
tractor. The  draft  bill,  therefore,  pro- 
vides that  its  hour  standards  shall  apply 
to  all  contracts  for  work  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  from, 
or  loans  insured  or  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  under  any  statute  of 
the  United  States  providing  wage  stand- 
ards for  such  work,  which  provisions  of 
law  are  in  elTect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  Sec- 
tion 105  Of  the  draft  bill  grants  the 
Secretary  authority  sufficiently  broad  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  conforming 
the  Federal  standards  with  respect  to 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  compensa- 
tion to  the  dollar  limitation  on  coverage 
of  such  statutes  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 

Since  the  latxir  standards  provided  in 
the  bill  would  be  applicable  only  to  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors,  its  enact- 
ment would  terminate  the  application 
of  the  1892  statute  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  this  reason  a  necessary 
amendment  to  existing  legislation  relat- 
ing to  Federal  employees  is  included  in 
section  201  of  the  till. 

COOKOINATIOM     OF     ENFORCZMENT     BT     rZDEEAL 
AGENCIES 

Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  legislation 
would  take  the  place  of  labor  standards 
laws  with  resr>ect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  given  coordinating  authority 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  14  of 
1950,  a  provision  continuing  this  author- 
ity is  included  in  the  bill.  There  is  also 
a  provision  affirming  the  applicability, 
in  accordance  with  its  terms,  of  section 
2  of  the  Copeland  Act.  as  amended,  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  certain  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  for  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  on  work  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  covered  by  the 
bill. 

AOUINISTRATION    AND   ENrOKCEMZNT 

The  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  responsible 
for  violations  will  be  liable  to  employees 
for  the  unpaid  wages,  as  well  as  liable 
to  the  Government  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages in  the  amount  of  $5  for  each  cal- 
endar day  in  which  the  employee  is  re- 
quired to  work  in  excess  of  the  sF>ecified 
hours  without  payment  of  the  statutory 
overtime  compensation.  This  latter  pro- 
vision corresponds  to  the  penalty  pro- 
vision of  the  1912  act.  A  criminal  pen- 
alty is  provided  for  intentional  violations, 
as  is  now  done  by  the  1892  act. 

The  draft  bill  provides  for  the  with- 
holding by  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
of    sums    due    a    contractor    in    such 


amounts  as  are  administratively  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  to  satisfy  liabili- 
ties for  unpcUd  wages  and  liquidated 
damages.  Similar  withholding  of  fimds 
is  now  authorized  under  existing  law  and 
standard  contract  provisions.  In  addi- 
tion, luider  the  bill  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  make  direct  pay- 
ment of  such  sums  withheld  for  unpaid 
wages  to  reimburse  underpaid  em- 
ployees. 

As  is  now  the  case  imder  the  1912  act, 
contractors  would  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  head  of  the  agency  for  a 
review  of  the  administrative  determina- 
tion of  sums  withheld  for  liquidated 
damages.  The  bill  is  somewhat  less  rigid 
with  respect  to  liquidated  damages  than 
the  1912  act,  which  provides  no  relief 
from  the  $5  a  day  penalty  once  viola- 
tions are  established,  except  by  action 
of  the  President  under  authority  limited 
to  a  very  narrow  category  of  situations. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  agency  head, 
in  the  event  of  appeal,  may  issue  a  final 
order  affirming  the  administrative  deter- 
mination or,  in  a  proper  case,  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
an  adjustment  be  made  in  liquidated 
damages  or  that  the  contractor  be  re- 
lieved of  liability.  It  is  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  issue  a 
final  order  affirming  or  rejecting  this 
recommendation.  Final  orders  of  the 
agency  head  or  the  Secretary  would  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  upon  a  proj>er  showing. 

While  no  special  provision  for  a  similar 
review  of  the  liability  for  unpaid  wages 
is  contained  in  existing  law  or  in  the  bill, 
where  sums  are  withheld  for  unpaid 
wages  appropriate  provision  may  be 
made  by  regulations  under  the  bill  for 
protecting  interests  of  the  respective 
parties  which  may  depend  on  determina- 
tions of  violations  or  other  issues  in- 
volved in  any  pending  statutory  review 
of  liability  for  liquidated  damages.  The 
bill,  like  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  applicable  to  Federal  supply 
contracts,  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  issue  regulations  under  which  ad- 
justments in  the  application  of  the  act 
may  be  made  in  instances  where  he  finds 
it  "necessary  and  proper  in  the  public 
interest  to  prevent  injustice  or  undue 
hardship  or  to  avoid  serious  impairment 
of  the  conduct  of  Government  business.'' 


NATURAL  GAS  BILL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  HJl.  366  which  would 
amend  the  Natural  Gsis  Act  to  exempt 
producers  of  natural  gas  from  regulation 
as  public  utilities. 

There  is  an  attempted  Justification  of 
this  bill  to  provide  an  incentive  for  pro- 
ducers to  explore  and  develop  new  gas 
fields — the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  ex- 
clusion from  regulation  would  provide 
an  incentive  to  exploit. 

The  customers  of  natural  gas  as  cap- 
tive consumers  on  the  end  of  a  network 


of  gas  lines  have  a  right  to  a  fair  price, 
and  this  bill  will  cost  these  consumers  an 
additional  $1  billion  annually  for  it  de- 
stroys effective  regulation. 

The  natural  gas  consumer  with  $13 
billion  Invested  in  equipment  would  be 
trapped  in  a  price  squeeze  from  which 
there  would  be  no  avenue  of  escape. 

Furthermore,  not  1  additional  cubic 
foot  of  gas  would  be  produced  by  passage 
of  this  bill.  The  gas-producing  industry 
is  healthy  and  vigorous,  with  profits  at 
an  alltime  high.  Reserve  supplies  are 
ample.  Certainly,  this  does  not  indicate 
any  lack  of  incentive  under  the  present 
system. 

H.R.  366  has  built-in  price-increase 
provisions  to  the  benefit  and  unjustified 
enrichment  of  a  few  giant  corporations 
who  own  90  percent  of  the  natural  gas 
production  in  our  coimtry.  The  gas  con- 
sumer is  caught  in  the  vicious  circle  be- 
tween the  producers,  transporters,  and 
distributors  of  the  gas  he  bums. 

The  gas  companies  of  our  country  have 
all  the  benefits  of  a  utility — monopoly 
rights  to  serve  an  area,  a  guaranteed  rate 
of  return  on  investment,  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  for  purposes  of  laying  pipe- 
lines and  they  seek  to  be  absolved  from 
all  the  regulations  and  responsibilities  of 
a  monopoly. 

The  lack  of  consumer  safeguards  in 
this  bill,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  con- 
sumer organizations  were  consulted  in 
drafting  the  bill,  will  permit  price  in- 
creases which  will  add  fuel  to  the  infia- 
tionary  fires  and  provide  another  step  in 
the  cycle  of  price  and  profit  gouging. 

In  the  case  of  natural  gas,  the  con- 
sumer can  exercise  no  effective  choice. 

Cook  stoves,  water  heaters,  and  gas 
furnaces  are  linked  by  a  network  of  pipe- 
lines to  the  producing  wells.  If  these 
producers  are  not  regulated  and  re- 
strained, there  is  hardly  any  limit  to 
what  they  may  charge  for  cooking,  wash- 
ing, and  heating. 

If  HH.  366  passes,  free  competition, 
with  all  of  its  consumer  advantages,  is 
impossible. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA'HON  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ikaro)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OP 
WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  preferential  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  what  the 
possible  program  is  for  the  balance  of 
the  week. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  %)ealcer.  we 
already  have  a  definite  program  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  but  more  or  less  on  a 
contingent  l>a«l8.  There  will  be  a  Joint 
meeting  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  to  receive 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  El  Salvador.  If  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reports  out  a  nile  on  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill,  it  will  be  brought  up  to- 
morrow. If  not.  and  if  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reports  a  rule  on  HH.  I.  the 
Michigan  diversion  matter,  that  will  be 
brought  up  tomorrow.  As  a  rule  has 
been  reported  on  S.  79,  relating  to  the 
colorirtg  of  oranges,  that  will  be  brought 
up. 

There  are  two  bills  from  the  COTomit- 

tee  on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  3368  and 
HJl.  3293,  which  are  programed  for  this 
week. 

If  the  Committee  on  Rules  does  not 
report  a  rule  out  on  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bill  today  and  they  do  report  rules  out  on 
any  one  of  the  three  bills  I  have  men- 
tioned— there  being  a  nile  out  already 
on  S.  79 — they  will  be  programed  for 
tomorrow.  If  they  are  not  disposed  of — 
here  is  where  the  contingency  comes  in, 
and  yet -there  is  a  definite  program,  if 
you  will  note  my  words — and  if  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill  is  not  reported  out 
today  but  is  tomorrow,  then  the  leader- 
ship will  bring  it  up  on  Thursday,  and  all 
the  bills  not  acted  on  tomorrow  will  fol- 
low the  Hawaii  statehood  bill.  I  hope 
I  have  expressed  myself  clearly,  or  as 
clearly  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances.   

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Bflr.  HARRIS.  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  asldng  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  since  S.  79  has  a  rule  already,  and 
should  the  Committee  on  Rules  not  re- 
port a  nile  on  Hawaii  statehood,  would  he 
agree  to  call  it  up  the  first  thing  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  suggest 
to  my  friend,  if  there  is  no  rule  on  Hawaii 
reported  out  today,  S.  79  will  come  up 
tomorrow.  If  there  is  a  rule  reported 
out  on  H.R.  1,  the  Lake  Michigan  diver- 
sion bill.  Ton  CBrhn's  bill,  why,  I  would 
have  to  put  Tom  O'Brien's  bill  on  first. 
But,  I  am  sure  that  your  bill  will  be 
reached  tomorrow  if  the  Hawaii  bill  does 
not  come  up. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  rule  has  been  re- 
ported out. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Hawaii  bill 
has  been  reported  out,  I  understand. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  many  hours  of 
debate? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.    Six  hours. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  a  rule  Is  re- 
ported out,  the  Hawaii  bill  will  come  up 
tomorrow.  The  Hawaii  bill  will  come  up 
first.  The  others  will  then  follow  as  I 
have  announced. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  It  contemplated,  I 
might  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  the  Hawaii  bill  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1  day? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.   No. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Then  that  would  mean 
Wednesday    and    Thursday,    and    very 


likely  you  could  not  get  to  S.  79  this 
week;  is  that  right,  with  that  bill  coming 
up? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh,  yes.  If  we  get 
through  with  the  Hawaii  bill  on  Thurs- 
day, why,  I  would  reasonably  expect  that 
we  would  get  to  the  Lake  Michigan  diver- 
sion bill  and  the  orange  bill  and  maybe 
the  others  on  Friday. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Very  well.  There  Is 
somewhat  of  an  emergency  insofar  as 
the  fruit  growers  are  concerned  with 
reference  to  8.  79,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  press  the  matter  a  little  bit.  Several 
of  those  plants  have  closed  down,  be- 
ginning Just  a  few  days  ago,  because  of 
the  present  situation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the 
chances  are  very  good  that  the  bill  will 
be  reached  this  week.  I  might  say,  since 
the  gentleman  is  on  his  feet,  that  we  had 
a  conversation  about  the  airport  bill, 
and  I  announced  that  if  a  rule  is  reported 
out,  it  will  not  be  programed  this  week. 
Even  if  a  rule  is  reported  out,  which  I 
doubt,  but  if  one  is,  the  bill  will  not 
come  up  this  week. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Might  I 
ask,  does  the  gentleman  contemplate 
working  on  Friday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh,  yes;  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  has  any  idea  when 
the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  will 
come  up. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  has  not  gone  to  the 
full  committee  yet. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  answer 
the  question,  but  I  will  make  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  subcommittee  is 
marking  that  bUl  up  today.  It  has  not 
gone  to  the  full  committee  yet. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wiU  be  better 
able  to  answer  the  question  tomorrow. 
Will  the  gentleman  ask  me  then? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  when  we 
can  expect  action  on  the  housing  bill. 
My  whole  c<Mnmunity  is  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  this  bill,  because  the  building 
season  will  soon  be  under  way,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  plans  are  be- 
ing made  on  the  housing  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man is  no  more  anxious  to  have  the 
housing  bill  brought  up  than  I  am,  but 
again  that  is  dependent  upon  a  rule  be- 
ing reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  All  I  can  say  to  my  friend  is  this, 
that  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  rule 
is  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  shall  program  the  bill.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  now,  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  not  acted,  but  as 
soon  as  a  rule  is  reported  out,  I  will  pro- 
gram it  as  quickly  as  possible  thereafter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Tuck  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia) .  on  ac- 
count of  offlcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNcmcssioicAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.  CxiRTis  of  Missouri  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormacx, 
the  following  Members  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Rxcou: ) 

Mr.  Wolf  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, the  following:) 

Mr.  Utt. 
'    Mr.  Metcalt  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACK)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Boland. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  March  11.  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows: 

680.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Serrlces  Admlnlatnition,  relative  to 
a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 15,902  short  dry  tons  of  Elrcon 
concentrates  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile, pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  CMtlcal 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act  (63  Stat.  811,  as 
amended,  50  UJ3.C.  98b(e));  to  the  CoDunlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  Aaslatant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  biislness  firms,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-536;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  contracts  negotiated 
for  experimental,  developmental,  or  re- 
search work,  or  for  the  manufacture  or  ftir- 
nlahlng  of  property  for  experimentation,  de- 
velopment, research  or  test  during  the 
6-month  period  ending  December  31,   1068, 
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pursuant  to  Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
transmitting  the  offlcial  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  for  the 
year  1068,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  their 
charter;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlnlstratlcm. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  152.  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
concealment  of  assets  In  contemplation  of 
banki-uptcy";  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

694.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  cer- 
tain cases  Involving  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion, and  requesting  that  they  be  with- 
drawn from  those  now  before  the  Congress 
and  returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Service,  pursuant  to  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BHUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  6132.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  Spates  Code,  with 
respect  to  active  duty  agreements  for  Reserve 
ofllcers.  and  for  other  piu-poses;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  102)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl  2237.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter 
13 — wage  earners'  plans — of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  103). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tl»e  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJt.  4605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  108(a) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  In- 
crease the  period  In  which  actual  construc- 
tion shall  commence  on  rights-of-way  ac- 
quired In  anticipation  of  such  construction 
from  5  years  to  7  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  104). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  202.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1.  a  bill  to  require  a  study 
to  be  conducted  of  the  effwrt  of  Increasing 
the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
Into  the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  105).  Referred  to  the  Hoxise 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLIMG:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  203.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  3203,  a  bUl  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  modern  naval  vessels; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  106).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  204.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  3368,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
special  enlistment  programs  provided  by 
section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  107).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  206.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4221,  a  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  108). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILIJ3    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  5486.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the   en- 
forcement of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,   to   avoid   compliance   with  .^uch 
orders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  5487.  A    bill    to   Increase    and   extend 
the  Bpeclal  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agrlcultiu-e. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  5488.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundarlM 
of     Wright    Brothers    National     Memorial. 
N.C.,  and  for  other  piirposes;   to  the  Conx- 
mlttee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.R.  5480.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
Compact,   and  for  related  purposes;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  5490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  persons  engaged  in  budget  planning 
In  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  longer 
period  for  claiming  refund  or  credit  of  in- 
come tax  where  the  claim  ts  based  upon  a 
judicial  decision  affecting  tax  liability  In 
a  similar  case;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
personal  exemption  for  a  foreign  student 
who  resides  In  his  home  while  In  the  United 
States  attending  high  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  6403.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts   paid   for  communication   ser\-ices 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
HJl.  6494.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition  of   the   Polish   Legion   of   American 
Veterans  by  the  Secretary  of  Defeiue  and 
the   Administrator  of   Veterans'  Affairs;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
HJl.  5495.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development    by   authorizing    the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  to  contract  for  coal  research  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6496.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.R.  5497.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  so  as 
to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not  iised 
in  any  year  shall  be  made  available  to  im- 
migrants In  oversubscribed  areas  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5498.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
involving  the  Importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  5499.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Joint 
development  of  the  waterpower  resources 
of  the  Trinity  River  division.  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  by  the  United  States  and 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States,  to  Increase  reve- 


nues of  the  United  States,  to  encourage  the 
most  widespread  use  of  the  power  generated 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to  consumers  con- 
sistent with  sound  business  principles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HAGEN: 

HJl.  5500.  A  bUl  designating  the  first  day 
of  May  in  each  year  as  Friendship  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5501.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.HECHLER: 

H.R.  6502.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  disposal  of  certain  obsolete  Federal 
locks  and  dams  In  order  to  Increase  a  certain 
authorization  In  such  act.  relating  to  dam 
No.  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  Ky.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  include  the  promotion  of  mazi- 
mian  purchasing  power  at  stable  price  levels 
as  a  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Oi}eratlons. 

ByMr.KEARNS: 

H.R.  6504.  A  bill  to  establish  standards  for 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  work  done  under 
contract  for,  or  with  the  financial  aid  of,  the 
UiUted  States,  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  5505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  certain  nonprofit 
clubs  organized  and  operated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  benefits  to  the  members  and 
their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.MERROW: 

HJl  5506.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  5607.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  provide  that 
compensation  paid  thereunder  shall  be  based 
on  wage  rates  currently  In  effect;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  6508.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free  im- 
portation of  articles  for  exhibition  at  fairs, 
exhibitions,  or  exix>sitlons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania : 

HJl.  6500.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free  im- 
portation of  articles  for  exhibition  at  fairs, 
exhibitions,  or  expositions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOI'TOY A : 

HJl.  6610.  A  bUl  to  authorize  States  to  se- 
lect certain  public  lands  in  exchange  for 
State  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6511.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  certain  real  property  acquired  under 
title  in  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  wherein  the 
land  Is  located;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agrlcul- 
tvire. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  5512.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1049  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  firefightlng  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
HJl.  5513.  A  bin  to  authorize  Stetes  to  se- 
lect certain  public   lands   in   exchange   for 
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state  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5514.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  at  the  United  States  in 
and  to  certain  real  property  acquired  under 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  wherein 
the  land  is  located;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H  R.  6515.  A  bin  to  amend  the  1956  act 
authorizing  the  disposal  of  certain  obsolete 
locks  and  dams  on  the  Big  Sandy  River.  Ky.- 
W.  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
authorization  relating  to  dam  No.  3  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 

HJl.  5516.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  faclliUes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 

H.B.5517.  A  blU  to  eetablish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Coiintry  Life,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mrs.    ROGERS    of    Massachusetts 
<by  request) : 

HJl.  5518.  A  bin  to  make  eligible  for  re- 
tirement benefits,  under  certain  conditions, 
former  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  of  the  United  States,  other  than  of- 
ficers of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps,  who  incurred  physical  disability  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  I;  to  the  Oonunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ULX.MAN: 

H.R.  6518.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  use  of 
the  revolving  loan  fund  for  Indians  to  assist 
Klamath  Indians  during  the  period  for 
terminating  Federal  supervision;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5520.  A  bUl  to  establish  reciprocity 
between  members  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Tribes  and  other  Indian  tribes  in  the  mat- 
ter of  succession  by  will  or  inheritance  to 
certain  types  of  restricted  or  trust  prop- 
erties, tmd  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  5631.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  joint 
development  of  the  waterpower  resources 
of  the  Trinity  River  division.  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  by  the  United  States  and 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States,  to  increase  reve- 
nues of  the  United  states,  to  encourage  the 
most  widespread  use  of  the  power  generated 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to  consumers 
consistent  with  sound  business  principles, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.R.  6523.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  sur- 
Tlvors  annuities  in  additional  cases  under 


the  Olvll  Serrloe  Rettrwuent  Act  of  May  39, 

1930:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H  R.  6623.  A  Mil  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  t<x 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN: 

H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
Conmilssloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of  aU  factors 
involved  In  the  establishment,  construction, 
and  operation  of  heliports  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to  set 
aside  and  proclaim  an  appropriate  day  as  a 
national  day  of  prayer  for  a  cure  for  cancer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Berlin  crisis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  MILLS: 

H.  Res.  206.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  studies  and  investigations  author- 
ised  by  House  Resolution  182;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL:  Memorial  of  the  42d 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  statehood  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDM0ND60N:  Memorial  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Oklahoma  commemorating 
the  life  and  service  of  Charles  Curtis;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE:  Memorial  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  7l8t  General  Assembly  calling  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
House  bill  No.  1,  the  Lake  Michigan  water 
diversion  bUl;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Montana,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  urging  that  IS  percent  of  all 
Federal  income  taxes  paid  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  the  public  In  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  various  other  States  be  retained 


in  Montana  and  the  respective  States  to  be 
plaoed  In  the  general  funds  of  the  respective 
States:    to   the    Committee   on    Ways    and 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  at  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  fiirther  the  examination  and  revision  of 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
which  are  erroneously  purported  to  authorize 
agency  regulation  of  the  wellhead  and  de- 
livered prices  of  natural  gas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intantate  and  Fbreign  Commerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatxire  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  review  and  revise  the  policies  which  per- 
mit the  excessive  Importation  of  petroleum 
into  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorialising  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posing amendment  of  that  part  of  PubUc  Law 
85-868  which  may  adversely  affect  or  deprive 
the  State  of  Utah  of  the  mineral  rights  to 
certain  lands  within  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Iiuular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorialising  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
oppose  proposed  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation Acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RBBOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  JtXll.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENTLXT: 
R Jt.  6634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Tankus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  5525.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Delina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 
H.R.  6626.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Kekrtdea;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  5527.  A    bin   for    the    relief   of   Bcr 
Rabinowlcs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
HJl.  5628.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Klale 
E.  McLaren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJl.  6529.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  George 
Angelos   (Fills)    PhUles;   to  the  Oonunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  6630.  A  bUl   for  the   reUef  of  Peter 
Clemens  August  Grauert  and  Hans  Herbert 
Grauert;    to   the   Committee  on   the  JuCU- 
clary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


Ow  ScImoIs  Mitt  B«  Help«l 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAuroaMiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  10, 1959 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
failed  last  year  to  enact  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  "Federal  aid  to  education"  bill, 
a  bill  which  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  the  serious  inade- 


quacies in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MuKRAY]  reintroduced  his  bill  this 
year,  and  I  Joined  with  a  number  of 
other  Senators  in  cosponsorlng  it. 

Today  we  are  involved  In  a  headlong 
race  for  supremacy  in  missiles  and  satel- 
lites, and  our  education  problem  has 
gone  from  the  critical  to  the  crucial 
stage.  If  we  do  not  lend  a  hand  to  our 
schools,  we  will  be  shirking  our  responsi- 
bilities to  our  children  and  jeopardizing 
the  very  security  of  this  Nation.  On 
March  6  I  submitted  a  statement  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  in  support 


of  Senator  Mukrat's  blU.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiuent  to  have  the  statement 
printed  in  the  Comorusiokal  Rioorb. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

Statkmsnt  BT  SXMATOa  CUUB  EMOLx^Dsaco- 
CKAT  or  CAuroaMiA,  Bsroaa  the  SnaooM- 
Mrrm  on  Education  or  tbb  Ssnats 
CoMJfrrTBi  ON  Labob  and  Public  Wsltaxb 
on  PaopoaALs  roa  Fauui.  Am  to  Eboca- 
TiON,  Makch  6,  1950 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opp(»'- 
tunlty  to  present  to  the  committee  my  riewe 
on   Senate   biU   2,   the  Murray   bill,  which 
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should  aUevlate  our  critical  shortage  of  class- 
rooms and  remedy  the  inadequacies  In  the 
salaries  of  o\ir  teachers.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  I  am  anxious  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  wholeheartc^Uy  in  support  of 
the  effort  to  wipe  out  substandard  schools 
and  substandard  education. 

Presenting  the  case  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation has  been  made  somewhat  easier  these 
days.  After  the  Russians  launched  Sputnik 
I.  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  made 
aware  for  the  first  time  that  the  scientific 
education  of  this  country  was  not  what  it 
sliould  be.  This  also  reflected  on  the  state 
of  education  In  general.  The  continued 
manifestations  of  Russia's  success  in  the  field 
of  missiles  and  satellites  htis  done  as  much  to 
argue  the  case  than  has  thu  comp>elling  testi- 
mony of  our  legislators  and  educators.  It 
is  Indeed  regrettable  that  it  has  taken  an 
affront  to  our  competitive  spirit  to  arouse  \u 
to  a  sense  of  urgency  about  a  situation  that 
has  existed  for  some  time. 

The  resistance  of  the  Toeal  opponents  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  Is  beginning  to 
break  down.  The  passage  of  the  Defense 
Education  Act  In  the  ad  session  of  the 
85th  Congress,  and  the  great  success  of  the 
programs  created  by  that  set,  has  done  much 
to  undermine  opposition.  There  are  stiU 
features  of  the  legislative  proposals  that  are 
Tigorotisly  objected  to.  but  the  major  objec- 
tion now  seems  to  be  the  extent  of  the  Fed- 
eral obligation  to  provide  assistance. 

With  regard  to  general  objections  to  8.  3, 
the  ease  has  been  built  on  the  three- 
pronged  thesis  that  such  aid  destroys  local 
InltlatlTe:  that  it  results  m  Federal  control 
over  the  school  operation;  and  that  it  places 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  Nation  a  tax 
burden  that  should  be  carried  by  the  respec- 
tive State  and  local  governments. 

These  arguments  have  been  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  shattered.  Testimony  before 
this  oonunittee  by  responsible  educators  has 
exposed  the  first  two  themes  as  p\ire  myths. 
The  facts  clearly  show  thiit  State  and  local 
governments  receiving  Federal  assistance  for 
education  have  strained  themselves  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  the  Federal  Oovsm- 
ment.  The  facts  show  that  school  districts 
receiving  such  aid  are  not  beholden  to  their 
benefactor  In  making  up  their  curriculums, 
In  choosing  their  teachers.  In  setting  up  their 
operation.  The  evidence  plainly  shows  that 
the  schools  are  free  to  ran  their  own  shops, 
that  they  are  free  to  stick  to  the  three  R's  or 
to  encourage  handicrafts  or  homemaking. 
We  need  no  better  proof  that  there  Is  no 
validity  to  the  argument  of  Federal  Inter- 
vention than  to  taXa  a  look  at  the  educa- 
tional program  in  federaUy  Impacted  areas 
under  PubUc  Law  874.  The  tax  argument  of- 
fered by  the  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  Is  perhaps  the  most  lUogical  of  the 
three.  It  indicates,  first  of  all.  a  refusal  to 
reoognlae  the  severe  limitations  of  the  local 
tax  structure.  And,  It  Indicates  a  failure  to 
reoognise  that  the  effects  of  education  out 
across  State  and  local  boundaries.  Certainly, 
with  the  tremendous  Intsrstate  movement  of 
the  American  people,  the  educational 
achievements  in  each  State  art  the  oonoem 
of  all  the  States.  And.  oertalnly.  In  the  face 
of  Ruaslal  startling  suooeaa  In  aatallltes  and 
/  mlssUes,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  the  short- 
sighted  attitude  reflected  in  this  argument. 

Questions  of  a  budgetary  nature  must  be 
reBolved  before  we  can  come  to  grips  with 
the  education  problem.  With  rising  con- 
cern over  the  size  of  the  national  debt  and 
a  corresponding  effort  to  maintain  a  balanced 
budget,  we  must  make  hard  decisions  od 
bow  to  finance  the  level  of  school  support 
.  we  believe  essential.  Of  one  thing  I  am  cer- 
tain— that  the  American  economy  can  afford 
to  invest  a  higher  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  education  than  It  does 
at  the  present  time.  And  this  is  an  Invest- 
ment which  should  pay  the  highest  divi- 
dends in  terms  of  future  national  income  as 
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well  as  national  security.  For  this  reason,  our 
major  efforto  should  be  aimed  at  awakening 
the  public  to  a  senae  of  urgency  about  the 
situation.  These  efforto  should  be  aimed  at 
awakening  the  American  people  and  our  leg- 
islators to  a  realization  that  time  Is  very 
short  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life.  There  Is  an  appaUlng  slackness 
In  our  public  school  education  that  must 
be  overcome  immediately  if  we  are  to  keep 
pace  in  the  npace  age.  We  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  vigorous  education 
the  Soviets  are  giving  their  youngsters.  But 
we  still  need  to  impress  upon  ovi  legislators 
that  our  educational  needs  represent  a  crisis 
at  least  as  worthy  of  financial  assistance  as 
our  highway  or  housing  or  airport  needs. 

Just  what  are  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem? We  have,  first  of  aU,  a  sliortage  of 
some  140,000  classrooms — resulting  in  the 
deplorable  situation  of  0  mUlion  children 
exceeding  the  present  school  capacity. 
(Whne  approximately  3  million  chUdren  are 
forced  to  part-time  sessions  becavise  of  lack 
of  adequate  classrooms,  when  we  consider 
the  ideal  class  size  of  30  pupils  per  teacher, 
we  have  9  million  children  exceeding  our 
school  capacity.)  We  have,  next,  a  critical 
shortage  of  teachers.  It  has  reached  the 
figure  of  132,000  and  continues  to  move  up- 
ward. It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  stress 
the  point  that  this  is  due  largely  to  the  piti- 
ful salaries  teachers  in  many  school  districts 
receive.  We  have,  in  short,  ths  situation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  getting 
a  ]}art-tlme  education,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  being  cheated  of  effective 
instruction  becatise  classes  are  too  large. 

WhUe  California  Is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
meet  the  problem  locally,  we  still  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  enactment  of  the  Murray 
bill,  S.  a.  There  is  a  great  Infitix  of  people 
coming  to  California  and  the  contribution 
they  can  make  to  the  State's  welfare  depends 
on  the  level  of  their  education.  It  is  Jxist 
as  much  to  our  Interest  to  aid  them  in  their 
home  States  as  It  would  be  If  they  were 
natives  of  California.  In  any  event,  we  are 
one  Nation,  and  the  fate  of  all  of  us  depends 
on  the  educational  level  maintained  iu  the 
poorest  States. 

These  are  the  tangibles.  But  there  is  a 
more  insidious  aspect  to  the  problem.  It 
is  in  the  shocking  number  of  teachers  of  sub- 
standard qualifications  that  otir  poorer  com- 
munities are  forced  to  hire.  This  Is  not  be- 
cause they  are  less  aggressive  or  less  imagi- 
native than  other  communities.  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  trapped  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  a  limited,  inflexible  tax  structure 
and  they  must  stand  by  helplessly  as  their 
qualified  men  and  women  turn  away  from 
the  teaching  profession  to  take  Jobs  that 
will  pay  them  a  living  wage. 

It  Is  a  serious  situation,  and  unless  the 
Federal  Government  does  something  about  it 
we  stand  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a 
nation  of  schools  without  scholars,  The 
consequences  will  reach  far  into  the  future 
and  they  will  be  felt  in  the  caliber  of  the 
solentlsta  and  engineers  and  researchers  who 
•merge  from  our  oollagM.  OoUeg*  graduates 
of  high  quality  are.  after  all,  not  merely  the 
product  of  their  college  training.  They 
represent  the  evolvement  of  layer  upon  layer 
of  education  and  training  beginning  iu  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

There  is  an  answer  to  the  situation.  It 
Use  in  the  realiaation  that  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  State  and  local  sources  of  reve- 
nue can  maintain  and  buUd  the  kind  of 
educational  system  we  want  and  need  for  our 
ehUdren.  It  Ues  In  the  realization  that  the 
•Ituatton  demands  the  breadth  and  strength 
and  flexlblUty  of  a  financial  structure  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  possesses.  It 
lies  in  the  realization  that  we  cannot  do  the 
Job  with  halfway  measures.  We  must  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  program  that  makes 
adequate  financial  assistance  available.  If 
we  do  not   accept  this   thesis,   mniions  of 


children  In  this  country  wUl  be  cheated  out 
of  their  basic  rights  and  the  harm  done  wiU 
be  Irreparable.  Losses  in  education  suffered 
in  the  formative  years  cannot  be  made  up. 
If  we  aUow  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  de- 
fault on  this  responfiibillty  we  stand  to  risk 
our  national  economic  strength,  our  secu- 
rity, our  very  stirvival. 

We  need,  I  repeat,  to  awaken  our  legislators 
and  the  American  people  to  the  urgency  of 
the  situation,  and  to  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  convince  them  that  the  Murray  bin  now 
under  consideration  meets  the  two  most 
critical  i»x>blems  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem— ^the  shortage  at  classrooms  and  the 
Inadeqtucy  of  teachers'  salaries. 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  conunent  on  the 
Miuray  bill's  provision  to  reduce  the  anniial 
grant  by  tbe  percentage  by  wtiich  the  State's 
school  effort  la  below  the  national  average. 
This  provision  creates  a  formvila  to  measure 
effort,  and  should  do  much  to  encourage 
States  to  go  to  the  limit  of  tiieir  local  finan- 
cial abilities  in  meeting  the  chaUenge. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  committee,  in 
closing,  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a 
total  conunitment  to  education;  that  if  otu- 
free  society  is  to  prevaU  we  must  maintain 
a  system  of  education  that  serves  \ib  as  w'ell 
as  the  Soviet  educational  system  serves  the 
ptu-poses  of  it  social  order.  In  short,  If  we 
are  to  prevail  as  a  free  society  we  must  be- 
come as  interested  In  launching  educated 
men  and  women  as  we  are  In  launching 
satenites. 


TIm  Need  To  bow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  mmrssoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  10, 1959 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  a  banquet 
held  in  connection  with  the  Northwest- 
em  University  Owen  L.  Coon  Memorial 
Debate  Tournament  at  Evanston,  HI.,  on 
February  13,  1959.  On  this  occasion  I 
was  honored  by  receiving  the  Speaker  of 
the  Year  Award  as  presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  debate  squad. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsert.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  speech  which  I  delivered 
at  this  banquet  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

ORBSSZOIf  AI.  RKCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Tkc  Nob  To  Know 


(Bxoerpta  from  address  prepared  for  deUvery 
by  Senator  Bvasur  R.  RvMrmrr.  Demo- 
crat of  ICinnMota,  upon  reotivinc  Speaker 
of  the  Tear  Award,  at  national  debate  biui- 
quet,  Northweetem  Unlverzlty.  Svanston. 
ni..  February  13,  1B58) 
Z  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  award  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me  tonight. 

To  be  cited  as  a  person  who  has,  in  your 
opinion,  done  a  commendable  Job  to  stimu- 
late discussion  and  thought  on  current  pub- 
lic issues  is  Indeed  a  great  honor.  It  is  the 
more  so  because  It  Is  presented  by  a  grciup 
which  has  so  much  experience  and  talent  in 
the  art  of  public  discussion  and  debate. 

To\ir  award  places  me  in  the  position  of 
having  earned  a  reputation  which  I  must 
continue  to  deserve.  But  since  you  have 
presented  me  with  this  citation  It  is  fitting 
that  I  use  the  occasion  to  speak  briefly  an 
the  importance  of  discussion  and  debate,  and 
on  the  essentiaUty  of  having  the  necessary 
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Information  on  tbose  subjects  cboaen  for  dls- 
ctusion. 

DZBATi  tananuL  to  tri  mmooutic  nocns 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  without  lively  dlsc\is- 
slon  of  current  public  Issues,  our  political 
system — with  Its  Inestimable  democratic 
process — would  not  sxirvlve.  It  would 
atrophy  through  lack  of  an  esMntial  In- 
gredient In  Its  diet,  public  discussion  and 
debate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Public  debate  and  discussion,  although  im- 
peratlve  If  our  society  is  to  survive  and  retain 
Its  vitality,  must  also  have  substance.  If 
debate  and  discussion  mean  an  exchange  of 
Ignorance,  or  prejudice,  then  certainly  our 
people  will  be  fooled  Into  approving  policies, 
and  our  legislators  will  be  misled  into  passing 
laws,  which  are  wrong  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  national  security  and  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens. 

On  domestic  matters,  reliable  information 
can  and  does  emanate  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Our  universities,  our  research  insti- 
tutions, our  Inquiring  press,  and  the  well- 
informed  voter  all  make  priceless  contribu- 
tions to  the  evaluation  of  proposed  solutions 
to  problems  facing  the  body  politic. 

On  the  foreign  front,  however,  oiir  store 
Off  reliable  information  is  sometimes  more 
limited. 

I  do  not  mean  that  private  institutions 
and  private  citizens  do  not  and  cannot  make 
a  contribution  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
They  can  and  they  must.  But  on  certain 
aspects  of  our  national  seciirity,  the  Infor- 
mation that  is  necessary  to  have  for  making 
decisions  and  rendering  Judgments  is  con- 
tained within  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Ctovemment. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  which  is  very  fa- 
miliar to  you,  the  problem  of  controlling 
and  reducing  armaments,  and  particularly 
the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  further 
development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Tou  have  been  debating  this  question  for 
the  past  several  months.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare your  cases,  you  have  needed  informa- 
tion. Without  knowing  what  your  various 
sources  were,  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  many. 
If  not  moet,  came  from  hearings  and  studies 
held  and  conducted  by  our  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament.  Or,  if  they  did  not 
come  directly  from  the  subcommittee,  many 
of  your  sources  were  stimulated  as  a  result 
of  the  subconunlttee's  work. 

LACK   or   INF(»MATION    ON   THX    DETKCTION    OF 
NtTCUCAX   TXSTS 

Last  year  It  took  us  literally  months  to 
find  people  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  who  were  willing  and  prepared 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  detection  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  Once  we  had  some 
knowledge  of  what  was  Involved  in  the  detec- 
tion problem,  we  could  go  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment for  additional  views.  But  basically, 
we  had  to  start  with  Information  that  only 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
could  supply.  Until  the  Government  agen- 
cies Involved  could  be  persuaded  to  release 
more  information,  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  control  and  inspection  aspects  of  pro- 
hibiting nuclear  weapons  production  and 
stopping  nuclear  weapons  tests  could  not 
progress. 

But  there  Is  still  a  great  deal  of  Informa- 
tion that  is  classified  on  this  matter,  and 
some  of  it  for  reasons  that  are  difficult  to 
understand. 

The  Disarmament  Subcommittee  has  been 
holding  hearings  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
on  many  aspects  of  the  disarmament  ques- 
tion. Many  of  these  hearings  the  subcom- 
mittee felt  required  to  hold  In  executive  ses- 
sion. The  reason  tor  this  was  only  so  that 
the  executive  officers  could  speak  frankly  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  An  executive  ses- 
•lon  means  that  no  witness  can  refuse  to 


speak  or  discuss  a  matter  on  grounds  that 
the  matter  is  classified.  However,  the  sub- 
committee requested  each  witness  to  go  over 
his  testimony  carefully  so  that  the  maximum 
portion  of  It  could  be  made  public,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  public's  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved. 

CONTINTTID     OOVnNMSNT     CLASSIflCATION     OF 
ABUB    CONTBOL    DATA 

But  getting  information  that  has  been  pre- 
sented in  executive  session  released  to  the 
public  is  a  fruBtratlng  and  time-consuming 
Job. 

Le  me  give  you  some  examples,  all  of  which 
have  come  out  of  my  recent  exi>erience  with 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings. •   •   • 

QUXSTIONABLZ    WTTHHOLOINO    OF   INFOKMATION 

Weapons  information 

Case  No.  1:  Information  relating  to  the 
weight  of  atomic  weapons  relative  to  their 
yield,  their  power,  is  classified.  This,  I  think 
you  will  agree.  Is  clearly  sensitive.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  this  type  of  classification. 

Disagreement  among  executive  agencies 

Case  No.  3 :  A  private  witness  who  has  been 
serving  the  Government  in  a  specific  capac- 
ity makes  recommendations  to  the  executive 
branch  regarding  future  policies  on  the  re- 
lationship of  disarmament  matters  to  the 
prevention  of  surprise  attack.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  agreed  to  by  one  agency, 
but  may  be  opposed  by  another  agency  and, 
therefore,  the  recommendations  are  classi- 
fied. 

This  case  I  would  call  highly  questionable. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  executive 
branch  prefers  to  coordinate  policy  and  reach 
agreement  with  all  agencies  concerned  before 
a  given  policy  is  stated  to  the  public.  But 
such  an  attitude  assumes  that  the  public 
should  not  be  privy  to  the  formulation  of 
policy,  that  the  public  should  only  know  of 
policy  after  it  has  been  set  and  determined. 

It  is  reasonable  to  wait  for  policies  to  be 
coordinated  among  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Government  if  eventually  a  decision 
Is  made  which  the  public  can  then  disciiss 
and  debate.  But  what  we  are  witnessing  to- 
day is  a  Government  in  which  decisions  are 
not  being  made.  There  is  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship at  the  top  to  resolve  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  various  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Oh,  yes,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  somewhat 
a  partisan  remark. 

But  I  would  be  dishonest  if  I  tried  to 
gloss  over  this  problem.  It's  a  fact.  I  can 
understand  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  well  as  other  agencies 
in  the  Government  have  different  views  on 
such  a  question  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  questions  of  armaments 
control. 

These  differences  of  opinion  are  legitimate. 

But,  If  our  Government  is  to  be  a  positive 
force  in  this  world,  if  our  national  security 
iB  to  be  preserved.  If  we  are  to  earn  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions, and  if  we  are  to  know  what  kind  of 
policies  we  should  follow  In  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  then  these  differences  of  opinion 
must  be  resolved.  And  they  must  be  resolved 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
•  •  •  •  « 

snsMOLoaiCAi.  besxabcb 
Case  No.  3 :  Scientific  research  is  now  going 
on  regarding  the  study  of  the  earth,  how  to 
distinguish  earthquakes  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions, and  how  to  perfect  instruments  to 
identify  earthquakes  and  explosions.  This 
research  is  still  classified.  X  fall  to  compre- 
hend why  the  nature  of  the  research  is  with- 
held.   The  research  does  not  deal  with  weap- 


ons; It  deals  with  setszncdogy.  We  are  told 
that  if  Instruments  are  placed  deep  in  the 
earth,  this  may  be  an  excellent  means  of 
detecting  and  identifying  nuclear  explosions 
and  earthquakes.  But  you  cannot  be  told 
how  the  experiments  will  be  conducted,  where 
they  will  be  conducted,  who  is  responsible  for 
carrying  on  the  research,  and  when  It  ta  ex- 
pected to  be  completed.  Yet,  the  experiments 
would  have  great  Interest  for  seismologists 
the  world  over,  and  even  more  important  at 
this  particular  time,  the  results  could  have 
a  significant  impact  on  negotiations  now 
under  way  in  Geneva  for  a  controlled  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Cose  of  Executive  privilege 

Case  No.  4:  Certain  portions  of  testimony 
are  deleted  on  the  ground  that  the  witness 
Is  a  consultant  to  an  advisory  body  to  the 
President  and.  therefore,  the  information 
should  not  be  given  out.  Not  only  is  it  con- 
tended that  this  Is  privileged  information, 
but  it  is  contended  that  since  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  may  conflict  with  the  views 
of  another  executive  agency,  that  this  matter 
should  be  left  to  be  Ironed  out  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  a  regular 
executive  department  can  air  its  views  in 
public,  even  if  these  views  conflict  with  de- 
clared public  policy,  but  a  consiiltant  to  a 
Presidential  advisory  body  cannot  make  some 
of  his  views  public,  even  if  they  agree  with 
declared  executive  policy.  Now  this  is  a 
strange  situation.  Let  me  be  a  little  more 
explicit. 

The  stated  policy  of  the  Government  at 
the  moment  is  that  we  shall  try  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  pro- 
vided an  effective  control  and  inspection  sys- 
tem is  included  in  the  agreement. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  question  the  advisability 
of  this  policy,  and  say  so  publicly. 

However,  all  the  private  evidence  is  that 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  James  R.  Klllian,  formerly  head 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
approves  the  policy. 

Tet.  neither  Klllian  nor  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  can  publicly  say  they 
agree  with  the  policy  If  their  statements 
Imply  they  are  speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee. 

So  what  we  have  Is  a  policy,  the  defenders 
of  which  are  gagged  and  those  who  oppose  it 
have  a  relatively  free  hand  in  expressing 
their  opposition. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  this  is  a  rather  peculiar 
way  to  run  a  government. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Before  I  leave  this  point,  I  wish  to 
I  do  not  disagree  with  the  right  of  the 
President  to  have  advisers  who  have  a  con- 
fidential role.  But  this  prerogative  can  ije 
carried  too  far,  so  far  that  whole  segments 
of  informed  opinion  are  constantly  being 
bottled  up.  They  are  stored  away  and  saved 
for  the  Inflghtlng  of  the  executive  branch 
but  the  benefit  of  their  views  and  wicdom 
are  hidden  from  the  public. 

Dr.  Klllian  and  his  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Is  not  the  only  group  which  has 
been  sheltered  from  congressional  and  pub- 
lic inquiry.  When  Mr.  Stassen  was  DU- 
armament  Adviser  to  the  President,  all  of 
his  work  and  the  studies  conducted  for 
him,  were  claaslfled  under  the  label  of 
Executive  privilege. 

When  Clarence  Randall  was  the  Presi- 
dent's adviser  on  foreign  trade,  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  testifying  before  Congress  be- 
cause of  hU  role  as  Presidential  adviser. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  when  he  was  advising 
the  President  on  matters  of  psychological 
warfare,  could  not  tell  the  public  what 
his  views  were  and  that  they  were  not  being 
accepted. 


William  Foster,  as  able  and  conscientious 
a  public  eerrant  as  one  can  find,  served 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  famous  Oalther 
report  on  our  national  defense.  The  Galther 
report  was  completely  classified,  even  from 
Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Poster.  It  Is  re* 
p;>rted,  felt  so  strongly  about  his  views  that 
be  wrote  a  book,  but  even  this  was  labeled 
secret  by  the  White  Hoiise.  Mr.  Foster  is 
a  patient  man,  far  more  than  I  woiUd  be 
under  such  circumstances. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  recent  succeas  we 
have  had  In  getting  executive  witnesses  to 
declassify  testimony  which  they  had  labeled 
"classified"  when  they  first  edited  it.  let  me 
cite  our  experience  with  the  Army  in  regard 
to  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  On  the  first  time 
through  the  Army's  sec\u>lty  office,  we  were 
told  that  certain  portions  of  the  general's 
testimony  could  not  be  released.  Actually 
this  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
record  of  the  hearing.  However,  it  seemed 
to  vm  that  what  the  Army  had  red-penciled 
was  In  many  cases  the  result  of  over-cau- 
tion rather  than  of  genuine  security  con- 
cern and  we  challenged  them  on  it. 

The  Army  security  office  reviewed  it  again. 
On  the  second  round  they  restored  over  90 
percent  of  what  they  had  taken  out  the 
first  time.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  you 
I  am  sure  to  have  an  Idea  of  the  kind  of 
thing  they  restored  and  the  sort  of  data 
they  decided  Just  could  not  get  a  declassi- 
fied stamp.  Among  the  passages  they  finally 
declassified  were  those  containing  general 
discussions  of  new  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment and  the  tactical  uses  of  these  weapons. 
They  also  put  back  statements  the  general 
had  made  on  the  necessity  of  Improving  our 
nonatomlc  or  conventional  weapons  capabil- 
ities if  a  test  ban  should  go  In  effect,  general 
Information  on  the  fabrication  of  nuclear 
weapons,  expressions  of  opinion  regarding 
the  reliability  of  agreements  with  the 
U.S.SJI.,  views  on  the  psychological  Impact 
Of  a  nuclear  test  suspension  on  people 
around  the  world,  and  the  effects  of  nuclear 
XaDout.  They  retained  a  classified  stamp, 
however,  on  data  specifically  dealing  with 
dimensions  and  yields  of  nuclear  weapons, 
on  specific  details  regarding  fabrication  of 
weapMns,  statements  regarding  our  intelli- 
gence capabilities,  and  data  on  the  Sage- 
brush maneuvers  in  Louisiana  several  years 
ago.  In  this  case  o\u  declassification  cam- 
paign was  a  marked  success. 

Validity  of  Soviet  positions 

Case  No.  8:  Another  type  of  information 
that  the  Oovemment  classified  in  our  re- 
cent hearings  has  to  do  with  the  validity 
of  argxmients  presented  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  Oovemment  witness  In  the  course  of  his 
testimony  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union 
possibly  had  a  valid  objection  to  one  of  our 
arguments,  but  the  executive  branch  decided 
this  ought  to  be  censored. 

Now,  there  is  considerable  merit  In  not 
conceding  too  many  points  to  your  opponent 
In  the  coxirse  it  a  debate  or  in  the  comse  of 
delicate  negotiations.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  the  American  people  are  constantly  fed 
the  line  that  every  Soviet  proposal  Is  by 
definition  full  of  evil  for  us  or  that  every 
Soviet  fear  is  "a  trumped  up  Communist 
plot,"  then  how  shall  we  ever  Judge  the 
genuine  points  of  view  ot  that  nation  and 
its  people? 

I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  country  to  be  trusted. 

I  am  suggesting,  however,  that  occasionally 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  made  arguments  that 
are  legitimate  from  its  security  Interests,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  to  be  aware  of  what  those  points  of 
view  are.  I  think  we  should  be  sxifllclently 
mature  to  allow  wltnesaes  to  release  re- 
marks which  Indicate  that  a  particular  So- 


viet position  has  same  merit,  and  ought  to 
be  studied  and  given  some  consideration. 

•  •  •  •  • 

BtaacnoH  or  abcxbicam  roasioir  ahs  BBTBirsx 


Since  about  the  time  of  the  Korean  war, 
in  1980,  our  foreign  policy  took  the  form  of 
building  national  defense  so  that  when  the 
time  came,  we  could  negotiate  frcxn  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  This  was  the  theme, 
adopted  in  the  late  forties  or  early  fifties, 
and  carried  on  until  the  present. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  principle- 
negotiating  from  positions  of  strength.  In 
fact,  I  would  say  that  the  principle  Is  a  fun- 
damental prerequisite  to  any  kind  of  ne- 
gotiation. 

But  I  doubt  that  we  have  followed  and 
abided  by  this  concept.  We  have  allowed 
certain  aspects  of  our  national  defense  to 
be  weakened  considerably,  and  we  have  for- 
gotten that  we  wanted  to  achieve  positions 
of  strength  so  that  we  could  engage  In 
meaningful  negotiations. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  acted  as  though 
we  could  engage  In  scMUe  unilateral  disarma- 
ment at  home,  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  motivated  by  a  desire  to  save 
money  at  the  expense  of  national  security. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  forgotten 
that  the  positions  of  strength  we  wanted  to 
build  were  to  be  iised  as  the  basis  for  serious 
bargaining  and  negotiation. 

We  have  spent  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  for  weapons  of  destruction  and  an- 
nihilation. 

We  have  put  most  of  our  knowledge  and 
efforts  In  the  nuclear  weapons  field  Into 
weapons  of  the  very  large  yield. 

By  comparison,  we  are  spending  all  too 
little  on  problems  of  arms  control.  We  are 
spending  very  little  on  the  problem  of  de- 
fense against  probing  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  on  the  problem  of  limited  mili- 
tary conflicts  and  the  war  of  economic  com- 
petition. 

We  have  also  used  the  vast  majority  of  our 
foreign  aid  expenditures  to  supply  other 
countries  with  military  hardware. 

We  have  Joined  with  as  many  nations  as 
we  could  in  signing  military  defense  pacts. 

We  have  responded  to  an  Increasing  de- 
gree to  the  problem  of  competition  from 
foreign  markets  by  establishing  import 
quotas  and  raising  tariffs.  We  have  accum- 
ulated large  amounts  of  foreign  currencies 
through  the  sale  of  stirplus  agricultural 
products,  currencies  which  now  sit  idle  and 
which  day  by  day  depreciate  In  value  and 
are  not  used  for  productive  projects. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  do- 
ing In  the  field  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy.  I  submit  that  the  direction  of  this 
approach  is  wrong,  misguided,  and  lacking 
in  vision  and  creative  leadership. 

posmoNS  or  iolitabt.  political,  acoNoxic 

SntXHOTH  LACKING 

The  direction  of  our  policies  is  not  making 
for  positions  of  strength.  They  are  going 
in  the  direction  of  retrenchment. 

Too  often  we  appear  to  be  saying,  that 
we,  the  richest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known,  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  money  to 
have  a  balanced  defense  establishment.  Too 
frequently  we  give  the  Impression  that  we 
dare  not  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table 
with  the  Soviet  Unicxi  because  our  repre- 
sentatives cannot  bargain  as  effectively  as 
the  Soviets. 

Too  many  times  do  we  seem  to  be  saying 
that  the  great  American  market  cannot  take 
the  competition  of  foreign  made  goods. 

And.  finally,  too  often  does  our  answer  to 
the  problem  of  need  abroad  seem  to  be  In 
terms  of  military  equiiunent— <md  not 
enough  in  terms  of  the  Implements  for 
economic  well-being  and  the  expansion  of 


opportunities  for  human  growttt  and  happi- 
ness. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  policies.  It  is  nsore  im- 
portant to  stress  what  we  should  be  doing, 
what  we  can  be  working  for  as  cltiaens  of  a 
free  government  and  a  rich  and  prosperous 
society. 

PBOOBAM  rOK  TRK  rUTUBK 

1.  We  need  to  have  a  much  more  bal- 
anced defense  establishment  than  we  now 
have.  Tthe  threats  to  security  and  peace 
today  exist  in  such  areas  as  the  island  of 
freedom  of  Berlin.  Communist  subversion 
and  in&ltratlon  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
probing  actions  along  the  periphery  of  Asia. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  know-how,  the  forti- 
tude, and  the  equipment  to  face  these  situa- 
tions, then  the  Soviet  bloc  will  gradually 
nibble  away  the  free  world,  bit  by  bit. 

2.  We  must  engage  in  serious  study  and 
preparation  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  all  areas — ex- 
change of  persons.  Joint  participation  of  in- 
ternational health  activities,  solution  oi  the 
division  of  Europe,  trade  in  goods,  and  the 
control  of  armaments.  We  should  not  be 
fearful  of  negotiating,  but  whenever  we 
negotiate  we  should  know  what  we  are  after, 
and  we  must  be  well  prepared  and  select  the 
best  of  negotiators  to  represent  us.  In  none 
of  these  areas  should  we  expect  quick  re- 
sulte. 

3.  We  shoxild  focus  more  on  the  potential 
of  the  econcnnlc  and  political  power  of  the 
newly  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  In  this  power -conacioxis 
world  we  have  tended  to  look  primarily 
where  power  is  today  and  not  enough  where 
power  may  be  tomorrow.  •  •  • 

4.  The  direction  of  our  foreign  econonUc 
policy  should  be  one  of  expansion,  not  one 
of  caution  and  retrenchment.  As  we  have 
grown  rich  and  wealthy  In  our  economic 
system,  we  have  lost  to  some  extent  the 
spirit  of  comi>etitlon  and  the  spirit  of  risk 
In  conducting  otir  economic  affairs.  If  we 
are  to  promote  and  extend  ideas  of  a  free 
economy,  I  believe  we  must  look  outward, 
not  inward.  But  we  cannot  expand  and 
strengthen  international  trade  and  inter- 
national economic  development  without 
meeting  some  competition  from  abroad  and 
without  subjecting  our  capital  to  some  risk. 

5.  The  focxis  of  ova  cultural  policy  should 
be  one  of  opening  up  our  shores  for  the 
people  of  all  nations  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  our  political,  economic,  and  social 
system. 

We  know  there  are  many  aspects  of  our 
way  of  life  that  require  vast  improvement. 
But  what  Is  and  can  be  excltmg  and  chal- 
lenging about  oiH-  free  society  is  that  If 
we  have  the  vision,  the  will,  and  the  leader- 
ship, the  sores  and  the  defects  can  be  re- 
moved. 

Our  society  Is  constantly  changing,  and 
it  Is  the  art  of  statesmanship  and  politics  to 
have  this  change  be  for  the  good  and  not 
the  bad. 

I  could  go  on  at  considerable  length  elabo- 
rating on  these  points  and  adding  more. 

But  on  all  these  matters,  much  more  pub- 
lic discussion  and  debate  are  needed. 

Tou  have  done  a  masterful  Job  in  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  and  the  various  coiirses 
of  action  on  one  of  the  crucial  issues  that 
face  us,  that  of  the  direction  of  our  arms 
control  program  and  policies. 

I  cannot  help  but  have  the  feeling  that 
whatever  views  you  come  out  with  on  this 
issue,  the  country  will  be  better  served  as 
a  result. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  small  part  in 
your  deliberations  tonight,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  through  the  deliberations  of  you 
and  your  fellow  students,  n.S.  policy  will 
evolve  to  serve  the  Nation  in  the  cause  of  a 
better  and  more  peaceful  future  for  all  of  us. 
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Confptt*  Sboald  Enact  Whliont  Further 
Delay  aa  Effectnre  Area  RedcTelop- 
ment  BUI  Designed  To  Eliminate  the 
Prospects  of  Anotlier  Presidential  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  £.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing Is  the  statement  I  made  this 
morning  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  support  of  area 
redevelopment  legislation: 

Statxmknt  bt  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Membex 
or  Congress,  20th  District  or  Pennsyl- 
viana,  Betore  the  House  Banking  and 
CrrmaKNCT  CojiMrrrEi,  on  March  10.  1959. 
IM  Support  or  Legislation  To  Provide 
FxoxRAi.  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas 

Ifr.  Chairman,  over  a  period  of  yean  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  appear  before  this 
committee  several  times  in  support  of  area 
redevelopment  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  among  a  group 
of  Representatives  In  Congress  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  pioneers  In  this  particular  field. 
As  many  of  you  know,  my  congpresslonal 
district  In  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield,  has 
been  plagued  with  chronic  unemployment 
for  years  due  to  depressed  conditions  in  the 
ooal  and  railroad  industries.  At  times  as 
much  as  18  percent  of  our  total  labor  force 
has  been  unemployed. 

Thsrsfors,  we  know  the  mtanlng  of 
"ghoet  towns"  and  the  misery  that  follows 
In  the  wake  of  unemployment  as  we  watch 
good  Amsrioan  families  being  forced  to  ex- 
ist on  pubUo  assistance  and  surplus  com- 
modltlss. 

Speaking  of  surplus  commodltlss,  in  my 
thrse-county  area  thsrt  are  S7,323  persons 
eligible  for  surplus  food  or  18.8  percent  of 
the  overall  population. 

In  fact,  In  Clearfield  County  nearly  33 
percent  of  the  population  are  recipients  of 
surplus  commodities  and  dependent  upon 
them  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  In  the 
two  labor  forces  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, here  is  the  picture. 

As  of  January  19S9  in  the  Altoona  area, 
out  of  a  labor  force  of  53.600  there  were 
7,700  unemployed  or  an  average  of  14.4  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force:  while  in  the  Dubois- 
Clearfleld  area,  out  of  a  labor  force  of  37,000 
there  were  5.200  unemployed  or  an  average 
of  14.1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Therefore,  the  unemployment  situation  in 
my  congressional  district  is  simply  this. 
Out  of  a  labor  force  of  nearly  91,000.  there 
are  12.900  unemployed  or  14.3  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

As  I  have  said  before,  unemployment  in 
my  congressional  district  has  been  as  high 
as  18  percent  of  the  labor  force.  One  point 
I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  unemployment 
conditions  are  not  temporary  or  seasonal 
nor  can  we  see  any  improvement  in  the  coal 
and  railroad  industries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  employment  In  these 
Industries  is  still  on  the  downward  trend 
and  nobody  dares  to  predict  when  employ- 
ment will  level  off. 

For  an  illustration,  my  hometown  of  Al- 
toona is  principally  a  railroad  town  because 
It  is  the  site  of  the  largest  railroad  shops 
in  the  world  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company. 

Early  in  1961  these  shops  employed  14,361; 
while  last  August  employment  dropped  to 
2.060. 


According  to  information  released  on 
March  1  of  this  year,  emplo]rment  reached 
6,000  and  by  the  middle  of  AprU  employment 
Is  expected  to  level  off  at  7,000.  This  means 
that  in  the  city  of  Altoona  alone,  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  over  7,000  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  in  Altoona  is 
duplicated  in  the  city  of  Dubois  where  hun- 
dreds have  been  furloughed  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad. 

Instead  of  having  around  1,200  employees, 
as  of  March  1,  456  were  employed  with  the 
expectation  that  employment  in  Dubois  will 
level  off  at  600,  which  means  that  50  percent 
of  the  B.  &  O.  labor  force  will  be  Jobless. 
I  have  been  pinpointing  unemployment  in 
the  railroad  industry  in  an  effort  to  show  the 
permanent  loss  of  Jobs.  Similar  facts  reveal 
that  the  same  condition  exists  in  the  coal, 
brick,  and  related  industries  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

We  residents  of  central  Pennsylvania  rec- 
ognized this  chronic  unemployment  situa- 
tion years  ago  and  through  local  community 
effort,  area  redevelopment  grou{>s  were  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  diversifying  the 
economy   by  attracting   new  industries. 

To  date  we  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  such  a  mammoth  task  ttxat  we 
are  convinced  we  cannot  do  it  alone. 

Before  substantiating  this  statement,  let 
me  emphasize  that  we  are  not  looking  for  a 
Federal  handout.  What  we  need  primarily 
is  additional  borrowing  power  which,  cou- 
pled with  other  forms  of  Federal  assistance 
as  contained  In  pending  bills,  will  enable  us 
to  abolish  unemployment  in  our  midst. 

In  achieving  thU  objective,  we  will  not 
only  rehabilitate  our  economy  through  di- 
versification of  industry,  but  we  will,  In  ef- 
fect, be  barring  a  repetition  of  this  chronic 
unemployment  that  we  have  been  faced  with 
for  years. 

Bsfors  giving  you  the  highlights  of  my 
compromise  bill,  H.R.  4878.  I  should  like  to 
rspsat  a  question  constantly  asked  by  many 
of  my  constltuenti— "Why  la  it  that  Congrsss 
sends  bllliona  of  dollars  to  so-called  under- 
prlvllsged  nations  yst  Ignores  the  plight  of 
good  American  cltlsens  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  unemployed?" 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  that  Congress  too  long  has  ignored  "the 
pockets  of  unemployment"  that  have 
brought  suffering  and  despair  despite  na- 
tional prosperity, 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  action  taken  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  vetoing  area  rede- 
velopment legislation  last  year.  In  my 
opinion,  he  was  poorly  advised. 

Nor  do  I  hold  any  brief  for  thoee  who  quib- 
ble and  employ  delaying  tactics  over  the  cost 
of  area  redevelopment  legislation.  Since  we 
have  billions  to  pour  into  foreign  aid,  we 
certainly  have  a  moral  obligation  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  America's  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  area  redevel- 
opment legislation  is  fully  Justified  makes  it 
pertinent  to  ask — "Why  solicit  a  repetition 
of  last  year's  veto  by  having  the  pending 
Douglas-Flood  bill  given  similar  treatment 
since  it  resembles  to  a  marked  degree  the 
Douglas-Spence  bill  of  the  86th  Congress?" 
Frankly.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to 
support  the  Douglas-Flood  bill,  but  I  must 
confess  the  possibility  of  another  veto  is  a 
cause  for  great  concern. 

While  there  is  no  one  In  the  Senate  or 
the  House  who  would  stoop  to  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  misery  of  imemployment.  we 
cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  unless  a  bill  is 
enacted  the  suffering  of  the  people  in  the 
depressed  areas  is  not  going  to  be  alleviated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  sponsors  of  de- 
pressed area  legislation  there  exist  two  con- 
flicting points  of  view. 

To  begin  with,  in  principle  the  adminis- 
tration has  endorsed  aid  to  depressed  areas. 
In  addition,  the  two  great  major  poliUcal 
parties  also  endorsed  the  principle  in  their 
1956  platforms. 


Therefore,  the  question  that  Congress  must 
resolve  is  the  extent  of  aid  to  the  depressed 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  this  common  objec- 
tive, it  is  imperative  that  reasonable  people 
should  be  willing  to  compromise. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
President  will  find  it  possible  to  accept  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  adminis- 
tration bill  and  the  Douglas-Flood  version  of 
the  legislation. 

In  my  plea  for  a  reasonable  compromise, 
it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  I  am 
not  presuming  to  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration nor  have  I  had  any  consultations  with 
administration  leaders  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  practical  and  face 
the  facts  concerning  depressed  area  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  veto  of  the 
Douglas-Flood  bill,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  anyone  willing  to  flatly  predict  that  the 
veto  will  be  overridden  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  fear  of  being  unable  to  override  a  veto 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  requires  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Therefore — looking  the  facts  right  In  the 
face — when  you  review  the  position  of  those 
Members  of  the  House  today  in  relation  to 
their  last  year's  vote  on  the  Douglas-Spence 
bill,  one  finds  that  the  margin  of  victory 
would  be  insufficient  to  override  a  possible 
Presidential  veto  of  the  Douglas-Flood  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  improve  the  chances  of 
enacting  depressed  area  legislation.  I  Intro* 
duced  H.R.  4878.  a  bill  which  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  administration's  ap<- 
prosch  and  the  Douglas-Flood  proposal. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  my  compromise  bill, 
H.R.  4878,  offers  the  same  types  of  aid  con- 
tained in  the  Douglas-Spence  bill  vetoed  last 
year. 

For  example,  instead  of  making  every  de- 
pressed area  eligible  for  the  same  typss  of 
assistance,  my  bill  provldss  different  degrsss 
of  Federal  assisuncs  based  upon  the  level  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  the  need  in  such 
areas. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  my  bsllsf  that 
areas  which  have  suffered  greater  levels  of 
unemployment  should  be  entitled  to  a 
greater  degree  of  aid  than  those  communi- 
ties whose  problems  of  unemployment  are  of 
a  lesser  degree. 

Briefly,  my  bill.  H.R.  4878,  provides  for  ths 
following  programs: 

1.  Technical  assistance:  Depressed  areas 
would  be  eligible  for  technical  assistance  to 
help  the  communities  to  appraise  their 
physical  and  human  resources,  which  would 
prepare  them  to  plan  constructive  programs 
to  attract  new  businesses  and  expand  exist- 
ing businesses  in  these  areas. 

a.  Community  loans:  Depressed  communi- 
ties would  be  eligible  to  receive  loans  from 
a  revolving  fund  of  $100  million. 

We  know  that  the  conventional  lending 
facilities  in  depressed  areas  are  not  as  ven- 
turesome as  those  in  growing  and  expanding 
communities. 

The  fund  would  put  the  depressed  areas 
on  a  more  equal  footing  with  other  commu- 
nities in  attracting  new  Jobs. 

3.  Public  facilities:  Some  communities 
need  improvement  in  public  facilities  before 
they  would  become  sufficiently  attractive  to 
new  businesses  which  might  desire  to  locate 
in  these  areas. 

My  bill  provides  for  an  establishment  of 
a  $25  million  revolving  fund  from  which  these 
communities  '..ould  be  able  to  borrow. 

While  the  figure  may  appear  modest,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  legislation 
is  pending  before  the  House  which  would 
establish  special  funds  for  community  facill- 
Ues. 

Meanwhile,  under  my  bill,  HJl.  4878,  a 
smaller  fund  would  be  allocated  and  ear- 
marked to  aid  depressed  areas. 
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In  addition,  the  most  deprssssd  oommimi- 
tles  which  do  not  have  the  axifllcient  re- 
sources to  borrow  funds  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  grants  up  to  a  "'»^*""*n  of  $26 
million. 

At  this  point  let  me  stress  that  this  is  not 
an  annual  appropriation,  but  is  intended  to 
be  a  $26  million  revolving  fund  from  which 
these  communities  would  be  able  to  borrow. 

The  administrator  of  the  program  would 
be  expected  to  limit  the  grants  only  to  com- 
munities with  the  greatest  need  for  aid  and 
which  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to 
repay  the  loans  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  Is  no  give- 
away program.  Under  the  provisions  of  my 
bill,  grants  would  be  made  only  for  projects 
which  would  provide  lasting  Improvements 
and  thus  broaden  the  economic  base  of  the 
communities. 

4.  Vocational  training  and  subsistence: 
One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  people  in 
depressed  areas  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
their  industries  have  declined  or  disappeared, 
and.  consequently,  the  demand  for  the  skills 
acquired  by  the  people  in  these  areas  has 
also  dlminiehed  or  vanished. 

In  order  to  enable  these  people  whose  skills 
have  becoD\e  obsolete  to  gain  new  employ- 
ment, we  must  provide  facilities  to  retrain 
them. 

But  many  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  It  would  b«  im- 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  could  under- 
go an  effective  period  of  vocational  training 
without  any  means  of  support. 

Consequently,  while  the  unemployed  are 
undergoing  training  and  if  they  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  unemployment  oompensatlon. 
they  would  be  receiving  subeistence  pay- 
ments equal  to  the  average  unemployment 
txuuranos  in  their  SUU  during  the  period 
while  they  are  undergoing  training,  but  not 
for  a  period  sxcesdlng  18  weeks. 

Only  the  unemployed  residing  In  the  eom- 
munitlse  with  the  klghsst  level  of  unem- 
ployment would  be  eligible  for  this  tjrpe  of 
aid  and  the  toui  amount  that  would  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  would  be  limited 
to  M  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  brief,  these  are  the  pro- 
visions of  my  compromise  bill.  H.R.  4878. 

They  are  modest,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  provide  a  sound  program  of  Fsderal  as- 
sistance to  depressed  areas. 

All  of  \u  are  deeply  eonoemed  by  the  latest 
reports  about  the  rise  of  unemployment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  people  in 
depreeeed  areas  are  the  ones  that  are  mostly 
hit  by  any  rise  in  unemployment  and  are 
the  last  to  recover  from  the  onslaught  of  re- 
cession. 

Therefore,  it  is  urged  that  we  enact  the 
program  contained  in  my  compromise  bill. 
HJl.  4878.  as  a  realistic  means  of  providing 
an  effective  program  to  aid  the  chronically 
dep>ree8ed  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Since  the  cost  of  depressed  area  legisla- 
tion has  proved  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
pfkst  and  impeded  our  efforts,  let  me  point 
out  tliat  the  cost  of  the  Douglas-Flood  bill 
.Is  $389 Ji  million  as  comoared  to  the  cost  of 
the  administration  bill  which  is  $63  million. 

By  way  of  contrast,  my  compromise  bill. 
H.R.  4678.  will  cost  $158  million  or  Jiut  about 
midway  between  the  cost  of  the  Douglas- 
Flood  bill  and  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  include  the  following 
comparative  analysis  of  the  provisions  and 
costs  of  the  Douglas -Flood,  administration, 
and  Van  Zandt  bills.  (Not  printed  in  the 
Record.] 

In  connection  with  depressed  area  legis- 
lation, let  me  state  that  I  have  no  pride  of 
authorship. 

My  sole  desire  is  to  aid  the  people  In  the 
depressed  areas  and  to  attain  such  a  lauda- 
ble objective  the  spirit  of  compromise  should 
be  dominant  in  our  minds. 


As  one  who  represents  two  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  In  PennBylvanla  with  unem- 
ployment as  high  as  14  percent  of  our  labor 
force  and  which  lias  plagued  \is  for  years, 
my  goal  is  that  Congress  enact  without  delay 
an  effective  bill  In  a  fonn  acceptable  to  the 
President,  thereby  eliminating  the  prospects 
of  another  Preeidential  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  residents  of  the  309 
depreesed  areas  of  the  Nation  are  entitled 
to  this  type  of  legislation,  and  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  we  can  compromise  any  dif- 
ferences and  enact  a  depreesed  area  bill  with- 
out further  delay. 


Talmadge  Farm  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  L  TALMADGE 

or   OBOBOIA 

IN  THK  8KNATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Ttiesday.  March  10, 1959 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  CoNORBssiOMAL  Record  the  col- 
umn of  Holmes  Alexander  commenting 
on  the  Talmadge  farm  plan  as  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Prea*  of  March  2.  1969:  the  editorial. 
"Can  Talmadge  Bail  Out  U,8.  Farm 
Program?  '  from  the  March  3. 1959,  issue 
of  the  Atlanta,  (Oa.)  Constitution;  and 
my  letter  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  appeared  in  the  February  26, 
1959,  issue  of  that  paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oolumn, 
editorial,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  u  foUowi: 

(Prom   the   Port  Myers    (Fla.)    News-Press, 
Mar.  a,  1989) 

SBMATOa  TALMAOQI  RaS  A  SWOBB 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Senator  HmucAM  TAUtAoot,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  has  a  sword  (8.  806)  and  it  might 
out  the  Oordian  knot  which  binds  the  once- 
proud  giant — the  American  farmer. 

As  things  stand  today,  ths  producer  of 
our  basic  foods  and  fibers  has  been  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  ruinous  redtape.  His 
pockets  have  t>een  picked  by  our  economic 
system.  He  stands,  in  a  state  of  shame 
which  he  never  earned,  as  the  object  of 
public  ridicule  and  abuse. 

The  Talmadge  bill,  cited  as  the  Agricul- 
ture Income  Equalization  Act  of  1960  is 
just  that — an  equalizer.  It  suffers  from  its 
nature  of  being  an  economic  leveler.  but  it 
has  the  virtues  of  leveling  up,  not  leveling 
down:  of  junking  much  redtape  wliile 
creating  only  a  little  bit  more;  of  paying  for 
production  rather  than  for  nonproductlon. 
And  while  the  Senator  doesn't  pretend  to 
the  patience  and  dexterity  that  would  be 
required  to  untangle  the  snarls,  he  is  offer- 
ing a  sharp  weapon  to  sever  the  cords  for 
good  and  all. 

There  should  be  no  furtli^  effort  at  this 
late  liour  to  demonstrate  the  need  fc»'  a 
new  farm  policy.  As  one  who  believes  that 
the  farm  picture  lias  been  smudged  and  the 
American  farmer  himself  dehumanised  by 
the  overuse  of  statistics,  this  reporter  re- 
fuses to  rehash  the  oft-told  figures.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  corporation  fanning  draws  the 
slz-diglt  subsidies,  while  the  ptfson  we  call 
the  American  farmer  gets  the  bad  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  public  chsrge.  He  earns 
less  money  every  year.  He  works  below 
wrtttiinniim  wsges.  and  abovs  maximum 
hours.  He  has  no  plaoe  at  the  collective 
bargaining  table.    He  is  the  victim  of  the 


kind  of  big  brother  boreaneraey  which 
could  devour  us  all.  unlees  soon  mastered  by 
the  people. 

Senator  Taucaoos  Is  not  the  only  farmer 
In  the  upper  House,  but  he  is  very  likely  the 
only  one  who  could  be  called  postwar.  He 
commenced  raising  household  crops  and  meat 
animals  shortly  after  his  6-year  hitch  in 
the  World  War  II  Navy.  Like  nearly  all  post- 
war farmers,  he  is  a  part-timer,  since  the 
land  will  hardly  yield  a  decent  living  to  the 
Individual  or  family  producer.  The  Senator 
counts  himself  lucky,  he  tells  me,  if  his 
farm  makes  expenses,  pays  taxes,  and  keeps 
a  good  table.  A  man  has  a  better  clianee 
today  at  rolling  dice,  he  adds,  than  at  farm- 
ing. The  dice  occasionally  turn  up  right; 
farming  never. 

The  Senator's  bill  Is  a  refined  Brannan 
plan,  according  to  its  author.  It  frankly 
provides  tiiat  the  Federal  Oovemment  pay 
the  difference  in  cash  between  what  the 
farmer  gets  for  the  domestic  purchase  of  his 
basic  crops  and  what  he  ought  to  get  by 
American  standards  of  livelihood. 

In  fsrm  legislative  language,  the  farmer 
would  receive  100  percent  parity  on  his  pro- 
duce, but  no  producer  would  receive  more 
than  $25,000  a  year.  (Many  corporations 
now  receive  10  to  20  times  that  much.)  The 
basic  crops,  with  com  flgtires  unavailable, 
under  the  Talmadge  plan  would  yield  an 
estimated  total  subsidy  of  $1.8  billion.  But 
the  savings  to  the  public  would  be  several 
times  that  amount  by  elimination  of  all 
Government  controls  and  loans,  all  Govern- 
ment purchase  and  storage  of  crops,  much 
Govemmsnt  personnel  and  property  that 
makes  up  the  present  system. 

It  won't  do  to  present  ths  Talmadge  plan 
as  Utopian  or  even  wholly  satlsfaetory.  It 
would  require  a  vast  staff  of  paper  shufltors  to 
assign  saeh  farmer  a  domsstie  production 
quota  and  to  par  to  each  farmer  a  sales  price 
support.  Ths  farmer  himsslf  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  bill  of  sale  with  his  ap- 
plloatlon  for  sales-price  support  payments. 
And  without  doubt  a  large  orop  of  iaspsotors 
would  be  on  the  rolls  to  check  the  farmers, 
and  another  eorps  to  chsck  ths  inspectors. 

The  Talmadge  plan  would  not  bring  about 
free  enterprise,  but  it  would  allow  the  farmer 
to  ralee  whatever  he  wants  and  ssli  It  for 
whatever  It  brings,  knowing  that  there  is  a 
Federal  floor  under  ths  prioss.  Thiu  the 
farmer  would  be  equalised  under  ths  same 
economic  protection  as  the  industrial  work- 
er, the  metals  producer,  and  the  numerous 
other  segments  of  the  population. 

Secretary  Benson's  6-year  scheme  of  reduc- 
ing price  supports  and  reducing  acreage  has 
a  negative  quality  which  may  be  at  the  heart 
of  its  failure.  In  any  event,  it  Is  a  discred- 
ited cause  and  should  be  abandoned.  The 
Talmadge  proposal,  which  had  a  trial  flight 
last  year,  has  many  friends  in  the  Senate. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution, 
Mar.  S.  19Se] 

Can  Talmadgx  Bau.  Oxrr  U.S.  Fauc  Paocnusf  ? 

Georgia's  able  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, Phil  Campbell,  told  a  television  au- 
dience on  the  "Constitution's  Frees  Oallery" 
program  Sunday  that  Senator  Talscaoce's 
proposed  farm  legislation  offers  the  Nation's 
agriculture  relief  from  the  expensive  and 
destructive  policies  ot  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson. 

He  is  not  alone  in  his  attitude.  There  are 
Increasing  signs  of  oongressional  revolt 
against  continuation  of  a  program  which  is 
destroying  the  small  farms,  drying  up  the 
Nation's  export  markets,  and  costing  the 
taxpayers  more  and  more  every  year. 

Senator  Talmaogx's  proposed  legislation, 
first  introduced  last  year,  would  tend  to  re- 
verse the  trend  to  bigger  and  Mgger  farm 
units.  It  would  cost  much  less  than  the 
Benson  program.    Products  would  be  sold  on 
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m  tt—  mtrlMl  al  lMm«  tod  lAroad  wltli  ftm- 
«t  r«Mlvlaf  parllf  p«)r>Mnta  on  ««rtala 
bMlo  oommodltlM  ooniumMl  in  thia  eoun- 
Iry.  Thar*  weald  b«  •  ttaUt  on  luoh  tub- 
■tdjr  pajBSMili. 

auota  m  ptofram  would  tood  to  eurb  late- 
don  In  farm  prtOM  and  rwtora  aampatlUft 
oondlUoni  la  world  martttta.  It  wouM  rt« 
duM  OoraraaMai-lMld  iubsMUaa  which  hava 
rtaohad  %ha  aalroaooitoal  total  of  m  bUlloa 
ooattng  a  bUlloa  and  a  quartw  a  yaar  (or 
■toraffa  alone.  Maportadly,  flanator  Kvbmv 
HvufHwn,  of  Mlaaaaota;  Saaator  Iymwo- 
TON,  of  lliuourl;  and  lanator  PaoxMna,  of 
WlaooBila;  art  worktag  with  tha  Oaorglaa 
to  Iron  out  furthar  dataUa  of  tha  propoaad 
profram.  WhUa  It  B»ay  aot  paaa  at  thU  Na- 
tion of  CongTMa,  It  forma  tha  outllaa  of  what 
varj  Ukaly  wlU  bacoma  tha  Natloo'a  futura 
(ana  profram. 

■upportlaf  tha  Talauuifa  plaa  la  tha  ob- 
vloua  faet  that  (armara  muat  hava  aoma  aort 
of  protaottoa  la  a  protaotad  aoonomy  to 
malatala  a  oompatltlTa  poaltloa  with  othar 
groupa. 

Zt  la  qulta  rl*lB  tha  laaaoa  profram  haa 
baaa  *  fallura.  Thara  la  naad  (or  a  ohanfa 
aad  a  varalon  of  tha  Talmadfa  plan  offara 
tha  opportitnltj. 

tProaa  tia  Wall  dtraat  Journal.  Pab.  86,  19M] 

TAtacAooa  rASM  Plaw 
IBiToa,  Tm  Wall  BrtKir  JovaitAL: 

In  joMt  adltorlal  of  Pabruary  S.  "And  a 
If  aw'  Parm  Plan,"  jrour  oharaotarlaatlon  of 
tha  (arm  blU  which  z  am  aponaorinf  in  tha 
86th  Congraaa  aa  a  new  varalon  of  tha  Bran- 
nan  plan  la  not  aupportad  by  tha  (acta  of  tha 
matter. 

XT  It  U  the  Intent  of  that  language  to 
equate  the  compeneatorj  payment  feature 
of  my  Idea  with  the  so-called  Brannan  plan, 
by  the  tame  logic  it  also  coxild  be  called  the 
Elsenhower  plan,  the  Benson  plan,  or  the 
Seaton  plan  because  officials  by  those  names 
have  advocated  a  similar  application  of  the 
compensatory  payment  Idea  to  growers  of 
wool  and  sxigar  and  producers  of  metal. 

The  purpose  of  the  Talmadge  farm  plan 
Is  simply  to  put  American  fanning  back  on 
a  free  enterprise  basis  again  with  protection 
equivalent  to  that  received  by  labor  through 
organized  bargaining  and  the  minimum 
wage,  and  indiistry  through  the  tariff  and 
Tarlous  Government  contracts  and  subsidies. 
It  attempts  realistically  to  talce  into  account 
that  with  all  other  Begments  of  the  American 
economy  being  dependent  to  some  degree 
upon  Government  support  and  protection, 
the  fanner,  cannot  be  left  as  the  only  person 
without  a  legislative  guarantee  of  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  national  purchasing 
power. 

The  only  way  In  which  the  American  ag- 
ricultural economy  can  be  restored  to  Its 
rightful  place  in  the  national  economy  is 
through  removing  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  business  of  buying,  selling,  storing, 
and  transporting  agricultural  commodities 
and  putting  American  agricultural  commodi- 
ties hack  on  the  world  markets  at  competitive 
prices.  It  would  be  Ideal  U  that  could  be 
achieved  by  repealing  all  farm  laws  and  let- 
ting agricultural  prices  seek  their  own  level, 
but  to  do  so  would  place  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  which  is  the  world's  highest,  In 
competition  with  living  rtandarda  in  other 
oountrlee  which  are  mere  fraetlooa  of  oun. 

Therefore,  it  logically  follows  that  the  only 
sensible  and  economically  alternative  com- 
patible with  our  American  concept  of  free 
enterprise  aoonomy  is  to  sui^xH-t  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  for  fanners  on  that 
p<x-tlon  of  their  output  oonaumed  in  this 
country  and  let  the  law  at  supply  and 
demand  oocne  into  |>lay  with  reapect  to  the 
remainder. 

I  do  not  share  the  paaeimkttc  view  of  soom 
th»t  the  American  tanner  cannot  conduct  hla 


eoaratlona  raaponalMjr  without  Oovaramant 
planting  aad  marketlag  eontrola.  I  am  eon- 
▼Inoad  that,  glvaa  aa  opportunity,  tha  Amar- 
laaa  (armar  will  prove  that  ha  eaa  Intolll- 
goatly  ragulato  hla  production  aad  maifeatlag 
w  aeoordaaaa  with  aatural  acoaomla  lawa 
eoea  tha  raaponalMllty  for  maktag  hla  own 
daolalona  with  raaptot  to  tham  la  raturaad 
to  him. 

Tha  (aroMr  la  tha  bachboae  of  thla  Nation^ 
aaoBony.  To  glva  him  laaa  oonaldaratlon 
than  la  aoeordad  all  othara  will  oraata  a 
double  aooaomlo  ataadard  whleh  oaaont  help 
but  have  tha  eventual  raault  of  advaraaly 
affecting  every  phase  of  our  economy. 
HaaMAN  M.  Talmadob, 

V.B.  ttnatt. 

WABKtNOTOM,  D.O. 


ThooiM  G.  Maitryk,  Foandtr  and 
Firil  PnildfBl  of  CgidMilevaUa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IK  THB  HOUBI  OP  MPMMSNTATIVSS 

Tuetday,  March  tO,  1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  7 
WM  the  109th  annlveraary  of  the  Mrth 
of  a  man  of  great  Ideals,  a  great  cham- 
pion and  a  symbol  of  human  freedom, 
the  George  Washington  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia— Thomas  O.  Maaaryk. 

As  Mr.  Joseph  Mekota.  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  lowans  of  Czechoslovak- 
Ian  descent  in  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
recently  wrote  to  me: 

Thomas  Maaaryk  Is  regarded  In  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  of  Caech  origin — and  by  the 
people  who  live  today  In  subjugated  Czecho- 
slovakia— aa  the  Great  Liberator,  an  out- 
standing teacher  and  statesman. 

Thomas  Masaryk  worked  unceasingly 
during  the  First  World  War  to  gain  sup- 
port for  Czechoslovakia's  longing  for  in- 
dependence. He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1918  and  convinced  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  Justness  of  his 
cause.  On  October  18.  1918.  the  Czecho- 
slovak Declaration  of  Independence  was 
formally  published  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  the  constitution  of  the  RepubUc  of 
which  Masaryk  was  the  first  President, 
was  based  in  large  part  on  our  own 
Contitution. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  catch- 
ing—at  any  rate.  Mr.  Masaryk  married 
an  American  lady,  and  his  devotion  to 
freedom  never  wavered.  The  bond  and 
spirit  of  friendship  between  the  peoples 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States 
have  always  been  very  strong. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  area  of  de- 
mocracy for  all  the  world  which  was  the 
hoped-for  result  of  the  allied  victory  in 
World  War  I  did  not  become  a  reality. 
The  Czechoslovakia  Republic,  the  first 
fruit  of  that  victory,  was  ahort-Uved. 
Nevertheless,  the  memory  of  the  free- 
dwn  enjoyed  by  the  Czech  people  from 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution in  1920  imtll  the  Nazi  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  In  1938.  has  not.  and 
will  not,  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  visited  Czechoslovakia 
in  the  summer  of  1957.    It  is  a  tragic 


thing  to  M*  tht  work  of  Thomas  Mtiaryk 
Mt  Mida  now  by  a  Communitt  lUtt. 
But  freedom  still  burns  In  the  hMurtg 
of  the  Cieoh  people.  We  must  keep  it 
bumlni  so  thai  ioiim  day  toon,  with 
Oodl  help,  it  ean  begin  to  glow  and 
bunt  into  tho  flAine  of  liberty  onoe  mort. 
We  must  dramatlM  here  In  America  that 
wf  are  conscioui  of  their  saorlflce.  For 
this  reason,  Z  am  happy  to  Join  tomorrow 
with  thoae  AmerloMU  who  claim  klnehlp 
with  Thomas  Masaryk  In  the  hope  end 
prayer  that  the  light  of  Uberty  wiU  again 
■hlne  in  the  Uvea  of  the  subjugated  na- 
tlocM  of  the  world.  X  propose,  aleo.  that 
we  resolve  to  honor  him  every  day  in 
1960— the  110th  year  of  his  birth.  We 
can  do  this  by  Usulng  in  his  honor  one 
of  the  champions  of  liberty  stamps. 

The  champions  of  liberty  seriea  of 
stamps  were  conceived  for  the  purpoee 
of  doing  honor  to  leaden  of  other  lands, 
end  I  thltUc  It  would  be  a  highly  proper 
and  desirable  action  to  honor  in  this  way 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  demo- 
cntlo  leaders  of  this  oentury  on  the 
llOth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Z  hare  today  written  to 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
Stetee,  urging  that  one  of  the  two  cham- 
pions of  liberty  series  stamps  to  be  Issued 
In  the  year  1960  be  Issued  in  honor  of 
Thomas  O.  Masaryk. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  wlU 
see  (It  to  expreaa  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral their  endorsement  of  the  issuance  In 
I960  of  a  Thomas  O.  Masaryk  postage 
stamp. 


Dr.  Flemmuif 's  FerasBla 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MOMTAMA 

IN  TUB  HOUSK  OP  RCPRBSKNTATIVSB 
Tuesday,  March  10, 195$ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  X)r. 
Flemming.  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, aiKl  Welfare  has  perfected  the  for- 
mula under  which  he  alleges  that  the 
classroom  shortage  can  be  eliminated  if 
only  the  States  will  cooperate  by  chang- 
ing the  constitutions  and  the  States  and 
local  districts  by  changing  their  rules  aa 
to  the  incidence  of  taxes  and  debt  limits 
for  bonds  on  property. 

Application  of  Dr.  Flenunlng's  for- 
mula to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  reveal  much  to  Mr.  Alcorn's 
surprise  that  the  Republicans  actually 
won  the  last  election.  A  minor  change 
in  t2ie  Constitution  and  rules  of  the 
House  and  Senate  would  give  the  Re- 
publican Members  two  votes  for  each 
single  Democratic  vote. 

Under  the  Flemming  formula  the  Re- 
publicans would  organize  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  306  to  283; 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  64.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  very  narrow  margin  and 
anticipating  further  losses  in  the  next 
election  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  Dr. 
Flemming  to  make  his  ratio  of  Republi- 
can votes  three  to  one  Democratic.    Mi- 
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nor  obctaolee  to  effeetlnf  this  change  are 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  rulee  of  the  Rouie  and  Senate,  but 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Democratic 
Members  these  minor  obataoles  can  be 
overcome. 


Iwdratloa  LegUlaliei 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MASSAOMOSmS 

ZM  na  Rouii  OF  mniiaiifTATivii 
Tut»day,  Maroh  10, 19B9 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetti.  Joxw  F.  KnnnoY.  is  now  In 
the  process  of  drafting  immigration  leg- 
islation which  would  replace  the  rigid 
national  origin  quota  system  which  has 
been  the  criteria  for  admission  into  the 
United  States  as  an  alien  for  decades. 

Zn  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  today,  Senator  Kimmv 
lucidly  explains  the  desirability  and  his 
nasonlng  for  sponsoring  immigration 
legislation  that  would  nunite  blood  n- 
latlves  in  the  United  States  and  provide 
for  the  entry  of  nonnlatlves  without  a 
quota  limitation  based  on  coxmtry  of 
origin. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Z 
ask  that  Senator  Kxnnxdy's  letter  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  today 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  letter  follows : 

AOKITTXXO    iMlCIOaANTa — SSNATOB    KkNNIDT 

XxpLAnra  PaovatoNS  or  Bnx  fob  EirntT  or 

NoltSSLATTVn 

To  the  XuToa  or  trx  Nrw  Toax  Tncss: 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
TInMa  by  Richard  Robblna,  printed  In  your 
lasue  of  March  4,  haa  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention. It  la  a  thoughtful  and  cogent 
statement  of  the  undealrablllty  of  replacing 
the  rigid  national  orlglna  quota  ayatcm  in 
o\xr  Immigration  policy  with  merely  a  blood 
relationship  formula.  I  wholly  agree  with 
the  baale  ooncluaiona  ezpreaaed  by  Mr. 
Robbina. 

Inaofar,  however,  aa  he  aaaumea  that  the 
bUl  I  am  preparing  would  be  limited  in  the 
way  he  deacrlbea.  he  la  mistaken.  At  tha 
preaa  conference  called  by  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  League  to  announce  the  publication  of 
a  booklet  I  wrote  entitled  "A  Nation  of 
Immigrant*."  I  emphaaixed  the  point  that  I 
planned  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  replace  tha 
national  origins  quota  syatem.  and  that  pre- 
ferred atatua  in  Immigration  would  be  given 
to  relatlvea  of  American  reeidenta.  But  I 
also  stated — and  thla  has  been  overlooked 
In  many  of  the  comments  upon  my  posi- 
tion— that  the  bill  I  was  working  on  would 
retain  provisiona  for  tha  admlaalon  of  non- 
relatlvea. 

The  propoaal  for  tha  elimination  of  tha 
national  origins  quotas  has  two  phase*: 
Plrat,  It  WlU  admit  relative*  for  the  purpo** 
of  reuniting  famiUe*  that  have  long  suf- 
fered from  unnatviral  separation.  They  wiU 
be  admitted  without  the  rigid  restrictiona 
of  the  national  origins  formula  which  c\ir- 
rently  impoaaa  tiny  unworkable  qxiotaa  on 
many  oountrlea. 

BSDUcnro  backlog 
Thus  we  would  reduce  the  huge  backlog 
of  appUcatlona  by  brothara,  alatan  and  othar 


eleaa  relatlvea  of  American  dtlaena.  (Zt  is 
aatlmatad  that  currently  thla  badidog  as- 
oaada  800,000  raUtlvss  who  have  baea  wait- 
ing for  many  years.)  Zt  would  rsader  tm> 
naoaaaary  many  of  the  private  bllla  Intro- 
dueed  IB  each  aaaalon  of  Ooagraaa  to  amal- 
lorata  particular  hardahlp.  Plaally,  tha 
natural  daalra  of  members  of  tha  sams  fam- 
ily to  halp  aaeh  other  would  aaalst  the 
aaalmllatloa  proeaaa. 

■aooad,  tha  propoaal  would  provide  for 
the  admlaalon  of  nonralatlvaa  rafugaaa  aad 
ao-eallad  new-aaad  Immigration— uadar  a 
flasibla  formula  that  would  take  Into  ae- 
oouat  Amarloa'a  aaads,  our  historical  poal- 
tloa aa  a  home  for  tha  paraaoutad,  aad  our 
standing  aa  a  world  leader. 

Whlla  tha  atatlatleal  formulae  to  govern 
tha  varioua  oatagorlaa  of  admlaalon  are  stlU 
to  be  worked  out,  at  least  aa  many  nonrala- 
tlvaa aa  wa  now  admit  annually  would  be 
allglbia  for  adailasion  under  tha  naw  pro- 

Kam.    Thara  would  be  one  important  dlf- 
ranoa— quota  llmitatlona  baaed  on  oounury 
of  origin  would  be  largely  alimlnatad. 

This  la  one  of  10  propoaala  Z  OMntlonad  at 
tha  praas  oonfaranoa.  Zt  la  by  far  both  tha 
moat  diffloult  and  tha  moat  daUoata.  I  am 
eon&dant,  however,  that  wa  will  ultimately 
ba  able  to  anact  a  law  whioh  la  oonslstant 
with  our  poaltlon  of  laadarahlp  in  tha  fraa 
world. 

John  F.  KaMMSBT. 
WAaNUfOTON,  IfsfoH  9, 1999. 


The  Story  of  ''Mr.  Peanat'' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PBNiraTLVAinA 

IN  THB  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

TuesdaviMarch  10, 1959 

Mr.  PTiOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord,  I 
include  the  following  brief  history  of  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  im- 
mensely successful  Planters  Nut  k  Choc- 
olate Co..  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  the  city  of 
its  founding  and  where  its  main  offices 
are  located.  This  history  takes  the  form 
of  a  letter,  which  I  sent  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  this  week: 

CoMoaza*  or  trx  XJnmo  BtArwt, 

HOX7SX  or  RxrazazKTATivB*, 
Washington,   D.C.,  March   11,   1959. 

DsAB  CoLLXAomc:  Peanuts,  one  ot  the  Na- 
tion's six  basic  farm  commodities,  have  long 
been  America's  favorite  snack — at  baseball 
games,  at  the  circus,  and  to  add  taste  and 
enjoyment  to  parties  of  all  kinds. 

And  possibly  the  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  peanut  industry  aa  we  know  it 
today  has  been  made  by  Planters  peanuts, 
founded  In  Wilkes-Barre.  Luzerne  Co\mty, 
Pa.,  in  190e. 

The  development  of  Planters  is  the  story  of 
Amedeo  Oblcl,  an  Italian  immigrant,  who 
came  to  this  country  as  a  boy  of  11.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  he  soon  found  him- 
self the  proprietor  of  a  fruit  stand  with  the 
conventional  peanut  roaster.  Toung  Amedeo, 
however,  foresaw  a  future  in  the  peanut  busi- 
ness and  soon  had  two  floors  of  an  old  frame 
buUding  in  WUkes-Barre  devoted  exclusively 
to  th*  procaaslng  of  blanched  Virginia  salted 
p«anuts  which  Amedao  and  his  new  partner. 
Mario  PeruBzl.  called  Planters  peanuts. 

The  nest  step  waa  tha  creation  of  Mr.  Pea- 
nut, the  company's  popular  trademark,  and 
today,  this  Insignificant  beginning  has  re- 
aultad  m  a  worldwide  organlaation  with  tac- 


torlss  in  Suffolk,  Vs..  San  ftanetsao.  Oallf « 
aad  Toronto.  Oaaada. 

Kowever,  tha  headquarters  of  Flaaters  sUll 
remains  la  Wllkas-Barra.  From  there,  ever 
•00  Plantars  aalaamaa  ara  dlraotad  aad  ooa- 
trolled.  All  aalaa  and  proaaotlonal  plana  ara 
developed  in  Wllkaa-Sarra.  where  Flaaters 
praaldaat.  Mr.  Frank  A.  lagUsh,  asalataias 
his  ofltoa  aad  esecutlva  staff, 

Pramluma  have  bean  baale  Flaatara  aalllng 
tooU  for  many  yaara  the  pan  aad  paaell 
aat  anoloaad  harawlth  la  th*  lataat  in  a  long 
Una  of  Mr.  Faaaut  premiums,  whleh  Is  for 
your  use  with  mu  eompllmaau, 
■Inearaly  yeura, 

Z>AMai  J.  Pbooe, 
Mambsfo/Oongrsaa. 


A  Da7  of  MoanUag  ef  tbe  Rnaanlai 
NallM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  MSCKMAM 
IN  Tin  HODSI  OP  RIPMniNTATZVM 

Tutiday,  Maroh  10, 19B9 

Mr,  MACHROWICZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eth  day  of  March  was  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing of  the  Rumanian  nation.  It  was  14 
years  ago  that  Rumania  waa  subjugated 
by  Soviet  Russia. 

On  March  6. 1946,  the  late  abject  exe- 
cutioner of  Soviet  crimes,  Vlahlnsky,  in- 
stalled with  the  help  of  Marshal  MaUn- 
ovski's  guns  and  tanks  a  puppet  govern- 
ment in  Bucharest. 

The  circumstances  of  this  act  of  in- 
terference and  brutality  are  fairly  well 
known,  but  insufficient  stress  is  laid  on 
its  political  consequences.  The  plight  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  too  often  represented 
as  the  product  of  an  Implacable  destiny, 
in  the  decrees  of  which  the  Western 
World  had  no  share.  It  is  a  misconcep- 
tion that  our  only  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem of  subjugated  Europe  is  merely  one 
of  a  remote  moral  character,  a  matter  of 
pure  generosity.  The  truth  ia  that  the 
Western  Powers  have  contracted  very 
definite  obligations  regarding  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Eastern 
European  nations.  The  binding  legal 
character  of  these  obligations  originates 
both  from  the  declarations  of  principle 
and  intention  made  during  the  war — 
like  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Yalta 
declaration — and  from  the  guarantees 
recorded  in  the  so-called  peace  treaties 
signed  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  puppet  Government  of  Rumania 
has  continuously  infringed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  treaty.  All  the  non- 
representative  governments  recognized 
in  East  Europe  have  done  the  same.  Be- 
ing under  Soviet  control  and  direct  mili- 
tary pressure  the  occupied  countries 
have  been  transformed  in  Soviet  bases 
and  domains  of  ruthless  economic  ex- 
ploitation. Rumania's  fertile  agricul- 
tural country,  with  the  richest  deposits 
of  oil  in  Europe,  is  now  in  a  permanent 
state  of  alimentary  crisis,  her  popula- 
tion is  impoverished  and  public  health 
Is  reaching  Its  lowest  ebb.  But  despite 
these  horrible  hardships,  the  resistance 
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against  eommimlBin  is  vfcr  present  In 
Rumania,  the  sabotage  widespread  over 
the  country  and  the  deep  allegiance  of 
tlie  people  to  the  West  stubtiomly  mani- 
fest. The  situation  is  characteristic  of 
the  whole  area  of  Soviet  dominated 
Eastern  Europe. 

At  this  critical  historical  Juncture  it 
will  be  a  tragic  error  to  ignore,  or  gloss 
over  this  state  of  things  in  such  a  vital 
strategic  point.  By  their  old  and  proud 
traditions  of  freedom,  by  their  economic 
and  himian  resources,  the  nearly  one 
himdred  million  of  enslaved  Eastern 
Eiiropeans  appear  as  a  potential  politi- 
cal force  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is 
amply  proved  by  now,  that  the  Russians 
are  Intensely  conscious  of  this  fact  and 
try  by  every  means  to  annihilate  this 
pro- Western  potential  and  its  danger- 
ous implications  for  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  offensive  of  Khrushchev  through 
the  Berlin  maneuver  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment in  Europe,  with  the  final  recogni- 
tion of  the  Communist  ccmtrolled  area, 
indicates  the  urgency  and  importance 
the  Soviets  attached  to  this  problem. 
The  freezing  of  the  status  quo  of  Rus- 
sian domination  in  Central  and  East 
Europe,  would  mesm  indeed  the  decisive 
step  toward  an  ultimate  Soviet  control 
over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  two  main  ideas  of  the  Russians  in 
this  campaign  are  to  get  rid  of  American 
military  bases  and  what  we  call  psycho- 
logical bases ;  namely,  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Berlin  with  its  powerful  psycho- 
logical impact  on  the  whole  of  East- 
em  Europe.  These  psychological  bases 
should  at  no  price  be  weakened,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  clear  indication  should 
be  given  tliat  no  deal  will  be  made  re- 
garding the  status  quo.  The  best  policy 
In  this  matter  woiild  be  to  actually 
raise  the  issue  of  Soviet  domination  of 
the  entire  East  European  area.  Any 
negotiations  in  the  Berlin  crisis  ofTer 
ample  opportimity  to  counterattack  on 
this  vital  matter  and  the  most  vulner- 
able point  in  the  Russian  offensive. 


Dr.  Flemming's  Famous  Formnla 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MOMTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BEPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur 
8.  Flemmlng.  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  proposes  to  build 
75.000  classrooms  by  the  simple  device 
of  altering  State  constitutions.  State 
debt-limitation  statutes,  and  basic  State 
tax  principles.  Secretary  Flemmlng  has 
been  so  successful  in  his  crusade  to  doc- 
tor the  laws  of  the  States  that  he  has 
been  given  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  by  Georgetown  University. 

Dr.  Flenuning.  in  the  process  of  doc- 
toring the  laws  under  his  new  franchise, 
could  help  the  medical  doctors  of  the 
Nation  solve  the  Nation's  health  prob- 
lems and  stave  off  the  awful  specter  of 
socialized  medicine  at  the  same  time  he 
is  building  classrooms.    Simple  exten- 


sion of  Dr.  Flemming*s  formula  would 
have  the  States  that  are  rewriting  their 
constitutions  or  their  statutes  in  order 
to  build  classrooms  also  incorporate  a 
provisi(m  that  all  germs,  viruses,  bac- 
teria, and  Ezra  Taft  Benson  are  persona 
non  grata  in  those  States. 


ConiMrts  M  Iks  ExtsBsimi  of  tbs  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MIS80UU 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rwnarks,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday, 
February  8,  1959,  "The  Draft  Is  Out- 
moded": 

Thx  Diurr  Is  OxmiomD 

If  the  Armed  Forces  are  to  have  the  newest 
and  best  weapons  that  science  and  Industry 
can  provide,  they  should  have  men  who  are 
fully  qualified  to  use  them.  Therein  lies  a 
manpower  problem.  A  vastly  Improved  Na- 
tional Defense  Establishment  could  be  had 
if  a  way  were  found  to  aolve  this  manpower 
problem,  the  crux  of  which  Is  the  draft.  The 
draft  simply  Is  not  supplying  the  type  of 
recruits  that  are  needed,  nor  Is  It  fair  to  the 
youth  of  the  land. 

As  noatters  stand  right  now,  mlUtary  con- 
scription is  necessary  until  some  better  sub- 
stitute can  be  devised,  llie  draft  Inspires 
many  to  volunteer  so  that  they  can  pick  their 
own  branch  of  service  as  well  as  the  time  they 
want  to  begin  serving.  If  there  were  no  draft, 
there  would  be  InsufSclent  volunteers.  This 
Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  194^-49 
the  armed  services  tried  to  maintain  a  com- 
bined force  of  leas  than  2  million  men  with- 
out draft  quotas,  and  failed  miserably. 

There  Is  little  chance  to  devise  a  substitute 
for  the  draft  between  now  and  June  30,  when 
the  law  will  expire  unless  extended.  It  seems 
certain  to  be  extended.  The  House  voted 
last  Thursday.  381  to  20,  to  extend  It  for  4 
years. 

Why  would  it  not  be  wise  to  extend  the 
bin  Just  for  2  years,  and  during  that  time 
have  a  Joint  congressional  committee,  or  a 
civilian-military  committee,  study  the  man- 
power problem  seriously  in  an  effort  to  reach 
a  solution? 

A  good  long  look  at  the  draft  and  how  it 
has  been  functioning  is  badly  needed.  The 
Army  is  the  only  service  xislng  the  draft.  In 
recent  months  It  has  called  about  8,000  men 
per  month;  less  than  7,000  are  Inducted  for 
the  2-year  period  of  duty.  About  90,000 
sign  up  annuaUy  for  a  6-month  period  of 
service  followed  by  6  years  in  the  Reserve 
or  the  National  Guard.  Thousands  of  others 
volunteer  (or  duty  in  the  Air  Force.  Navy, 
Marines,  and  Coast  Guard,  which  do  not  de- 
pend on  draftees. 

Some  1,200.000  youths  come  of  military  age 
every  year.  According  to  the  Pentagon,  some 
660,000  persons  enter  the  services,  only  180,- 
000  being  Inductees.  Thus  the  chances  are 
excellent  the  vast  majority  of  the  class  that 
attains  military  age  every  year  will  not  see 
service.  That  la  not  fair  to  those  who  are 
drafted  or  who  volunteer. 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  mili- 
tary pay  increase  bill  which  was  passed  last 
year  by  Congress  after  it  had  somewhat  wa- 
tered down  the  Cordlner  report  which 
stressed  the  need  for  better  pay  to  keep  the 
best  men  in  the  service.     The  matter   of 


higher  pey  begs  the  queetlan  (or  tboee  who 
enter  In  the  lowest  ranks.     And  eren  the 

higher  pay  now  permitted  is  not  sufficient 
to  retain  many  of  the  very  best  and  moat 
badly  needed  men. 

Surely  a  group  of  men  such  as  those  who 
turned  In  the  Rockefeller  and  Johnson  com- 
mittee reports  should  be  able  to  Qnd  a  bet- 
ter solution  to  the  naanpower  problem.  The 
draft,  as  it  stands  now,  is  badly  outmoded  in 
this  era  of  atomic -powered  submarines, 
radar,  ballistic  missiles  and  space  satellites. 
A  thoughtful  study  to  devise  a  space-age  sub- 
stitute is  needed. 

On  March  3,  1959.  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
testify  on  the  very  serious  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  induction  provisions 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  A  statement  of  my  views 
on  the  subject  follows: 

Statsuznt  or  Hon.  Thoicas  B.  Ccms.  or 
Missouxi,  BzroRZ  Sxmatx  Aanzo  Suvicss 
CoMicrrm,  Mabch  3,  1950 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  committee  on  the  very 
serloiis  question  of  the  extension  of  the  in- 
duction provisions  of  (he  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

This  act  had  a  difficult  birth  and  Its  life 
has  been  a  strange  one.  If  anyone  doubt  It 
let  him  ponder  over  Its  title.  It  is  probably 
neither  universal,  military,  nor  training.  It 
Is  theoretically  a  draft  act,  as  It  is  poptUarly 
called. 

I  woiUd  like  to  review  the  legislative  birth 
of  this  act  from  the  time  it  received  lu  un- 
descrlptlve  title  If  I  had  the  time.  Instead  I 
will  refer  to  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  during  various  debates  upon 
it.  The  first,  CoNOXEsstoWAL  Recokd.  volume 
97,  part  3,  pages  8220-3222,  3786-8787;  vol- 
ume 98,  part  2.  pages  1074-1678;  volume  101. 
part  5,  pages  6497-6498,  and  itrees  the  hlgh> 
llghu. 

Bsfore  doing  this  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  I  gave  before  the  House  Sub- 
conamlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  which  re- 
ported out  Its  version  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  the  last  Congress,  an 
act  which  also  does  not  live  up  to  Its  title. 

I  quote:  "Before  Congress  undertakes  to 
extend  the  Federal  Oovernment's  authority 
in  the  field  of  education  It  is  essential  that  it 
thoroughly  appraise  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's present  role  in  this  Important  area 
to  determine  whether  its  role  is  proper  and 
conducive  to  the  growth  and  stabUlty  of 
the  educational  system.  Regrettably,  this  ap- 
praisal has  not  been  made  to  any  great  ex- 
tent to  date.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great- 
est damage  that  is  occurring  in  our  educa- 
tional system  today  stems  from  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  past  8 
years. 

"Under  the  guise  of  a  peacetime  draft  law 
the  Military  Establishment  has  efTectively 
disrupted  for  the  past  8  years  the  education 
and  training  of  every  youth  in  America. 
Even  those  who  have  not  been  drafted  have 
had  their  plans  disrupted  by  uncertainty. 
Those  who  have  been  drafted  Include  po- 
tential teachers,  ecglneers,  scientists,  and 
Indeed  any  potential  professional  man  or 
technician  who  have  had  2  to  3  years  taken 
out  of  the  most  crucial  periods  of  their  edu- 
cation. Their  time  has  been  devoted  to 
largely  sitting  on  their  hands  in  a  military 
uniform.  If  the  mUitary  utUizes  the  peace- 
time draft  system  for  Its  Intended  purpose, 
l.e..  acquiring  the  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  its  functions,  it  would  be  an  entirely 
different  matter.  Unfortunately,  the  peace- 
time draft  law  is  being  used  to  carry  out  the 
specious.  Impractical,  and  rejected  philos- 
ophy that  'every  American  boy  should  have 
military  training.'  I  say  rejected  philosophy 
because  the  Congress  rejected  the  Military 
Establishment's  request  for  universal  mili- 
tary training.    It  was  rejected,  In  part,  be- 
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cause  the  military  ooultf  never  define  by  cur- 
riculum or  even  in  general  terms  what 
constituted  military  training.  During  the 
debates  on  the  various  bills,  members  of  this 
Committee  on  Sdxicatlon  and  Labor  raised 
the  point  that  if  the  bill  really  was  to  be 
a  training  bUl  It  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  rather  than  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Members  of 
yoiur  committee  warned,  and  I  joined  in  that 
warning,  that  UMT  would  badly  damage 
our  educational  system.  I  charge  that  the 
peacetime  draft  has  been  perverted  In  its  use 
to  a  quasi -universal  training  program  and 
indeed  it  has  badly  damaged  our  educa- 
tional system  and  is  continuing  to  do  so. 

"The  first  step  that  sliould  be  taken  by 
this  committee  is  to  examine  into  this  charge 
to  see  if  It  te  substantUted.  If  it  U,  then 
It  should  recommend  to  the  Congress  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  require  the  MUitary 
Establishment  to  carry  out  the  Intention  of 
the  peacetime  draft  law  and  not  subvert  it. 
Such  positive  action  should  bring  positive 
results,  to  wit:  (1)  We  m-ould  improve  om: 
educational  system,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  scientists  and  technicians;  (2)  we  would 
improve  our  defense  strength  because  we 
would  be  getting  oiu-  men  trained  in  mlUtary 
science  back  to  the  jobs  they  are  trained  for 
and  away  from  education  for  which  they  are 
not  trained;  (3)  we  would  save  bllUons  of 
dollars  that  are  presently  being  wasted  on 
Inadequate  training  and  usage  of  personnel. 

"In  the  1920's  and  1930  the  American 
Legion  sponsored  a  universal  military  train- 
ing bill  that  was  based  upon  an  extension 
of  the  high  school  ROTC  program.  It  had 
proved  quite  effective  In  training  men  for 
wars  like  World  War  I  and  to  some  degree 
World  War  II.  The  basis  of  this  plan  was 
the  proper  utUlzation  of  the  educational 
facilities  already  existing  In  the  society, 
rather  than  an  attempted  duplication  of 
these  faclUtles  In  the  miliUry. 

The  need  in  modern  warfare  for  tech- 
nical skills,  as  opposed  to  dose  order  mili- 
tary drill  skills  indicates  that  we  should  be 
utilizing  the  educational  facilities  that  exist 
in  the  society  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Instead  of  having  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment duplicate  them  at  the  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

"We  achieve  at  least  three  things  by  fol- 
lowing a  program  based  upon  utilization  of 
the  educational  plant  already  in  existence, 
to  wit:  (1)  We  get  better  trained  technicians; 
(2)  we  get  these  technicians  at  one-tenth 
the  oost;  (8)  we  work  with  rather  than  foul 
up  the  civilian  educational  system. 

"Fortunately,  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  theory. 
It  is  a  matter  that  was  proved  conclusively 
In  World  War  II  by  the  Seabee  personnel 
procurement  system.  To  Illustrate,  the  Sea- 
bees  needed  buUdoeer  operators.  They  did 
not  take  18-year-old  boys  with  a  couple  of 
weeks  boot  training  camp  experience  and 
send  them  for  a  few  months  to  a  bulldozer 
operating  school  set  up  by  the  Navy.  Instead 
they  offered  enlistment  opportunity  with  a 
suitable  rating  to  the  experienced  buUdooer 
operators  in  the  civilian  society  and  accepted 
them  even  though  they  were  fat  and  40— If 
they  really  knew  how  to  operate  a  bulldozer. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  Seabees  In  World 
War  n  is  fabulous  and  resulted  essentially 
from  this  personnel  system. 

"The  Seabee  formula  was  abandoned  when 
the  war  was  over.  The  Navy  now  operates  a 
bulldozer  operators  school  and  tfikes  young 
men,  whether  they  want  to  be  bulldozer 
operators  or  not  and  sends  them  to  this 
Fchool  for  a  few  months.  The  results  are 
obvious:  (1)  You  don't  have  a  very  good 
bulldozer  operator;  (2)  after  the  enlistment 
p;rlod  is  up  the  man  Involved  may  or  may 
not  take  a  civUlan  job  operating  a  bulldozer 
•  •  •  likely  not  •  •  •  so  the  sklU  is  lost 
.  *  *  *  (the  Reserve  program  has  not  been 
carried  out  successfully  to  retain  these 
skills);  (3)  the  cost  to  the  Navy  of  running 


the  school  is  considerable:  (4)  the  talents  of 
the  naval  personnel  who  run  the  school  are 
taken  away  from  the  fields  where  they  could 
be  efficiently  utilized. " 

Unfortunately  the  House  Subconunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor  did  not  make  the  stud- 
ies I  recommended.  No  committee  In  the 
Congress  or  executive  agency  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  made  such  studies.  Yet  the  truth 
of  my  basic  observations  Is  borne  out  by  our 
common  experiences  and  requires  some  pretty 
strong  evidence  to  rebut. 

The  reason  I  am  before  this  conunlttee  in 
the  Senate  is  because  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  made  no  study  Into  these 
Important  charges.  In  hearings  covering  a 
period  of  4  days  and  lasting  only  7  hoxirs  and 
13  minutes  according  to  the  oonunittee's  own 
records  the  extension  of  this  draft  act  was 
passed  out  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
An  examination  ot  the  hearings  demonstrates 
that  it  received  the  most  cursory  type  of 
study.  Not  one  educator  testified.  Not  one 
person  in  the  field  of  technical  training  tes- 
tified. The  testimony  was  exclusively  that  of 
representatives  of  the  armed  services  and 
varloxis  church  and  other  groups  who  were 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
draft  law. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  efficacy  of  the 
draft  law  in  providing  the  type  of  defense 
this  eoimtry  needs.  Not  so  strangely  the 
most  efficacious  measiu'e  to  provide  the 
strongest  defense  happens  to  be  the  least 
costly.  A  fat  man  never  could  fight  with 
efficiency  and  a  fat  MUitary  Establishment 
cant  fight  any  better. 

The  speeches  I  referred  to  in  my  opening 
remarlu  give  sufficient  detail  to  follow  up 
the  points  I  shall  now  state.  If  this  commit- 
tee undertakes  to  make  a  real  study  of  these 
points  I  shovild  be  happy  to  supply  to  your 
committee  staff  the  many  reference  books 
and  other  materials  I  have  accunnilated  on 
this  subject,  hoping  that  some  day  some 
committee  or  even  executive  commission 
would  undertake  this  Important  study. 

The  points: 

1.  An  enlistee  is  considerably  more  valu- 
able than  a  draftee.  Knllstees  are  obtained 
by  making  the  military  service  as  attractive 
as  possible. 

2.  Draft  laws  are  necessary  if  there  are 
Insufficient  volunteers.  Yet  relying  on  the 
draft  law  to  meet  personnel  needs  tends  to 
weaken  the  efforts  to  attract  volunteers.  It 
Is  like  getting  used  to  relying  on  a  crutch. 

Therefore,  drafting  as  a  basis  for  getting 
personnel  should  be  abandoned  Just  as  soon 
as  possible.  Indeed,  it  should  be  abandoned 
on  a  trial  basis — Just  as  a  crutch  should  be 
abandoned — to  see  If  a  system  of  attracting 
volunteers  will  not  work.  And  to  test  differ- 
ent methods  of  attracting  volunteers. 

3.  To  defend  oiu*  way  of  life  without  hav- 
ing the  very  defense  we  set  up  destroy  our 
way  of  life  we  must  rely  on  a  small  stand- 
ing mUltary  force  backed  by  Ready  Reserves : 

(a)  To  make  a  Reserve  system  work  the 
regular  MUitary  Establishment  must  try  to 
make  It  work.  One  good  test  of  whether 
they  have  tried  to  make  It  work  Is  whether 
they  are  In  a  position  to  testify  in  detail 
as  to  why  it  does  not  work.  The  testimony 
of  the  leaden  of  our  Military  Establishment 
over  a  period  of  years  on  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  Reserve  and  National  Otiard  systems 
demonstrate  beyond  much  doubt  to  one  who 
looks  a  little  beneath  the  surface  that  they 
have  not  tried  to  make  either  system  work. 

4.  Modern  warfare  (even  the  World  War 
n  variety)  requires  90  percent  noncombat- 
ant  slcills  and  of  these  noncombatant  skills 
an  increasing  proportion  are  technical 
skills: 

(a)  Most  of  these  skills  have  their  civUlan 
counterparts  and  these  civilian  type  skills 
are  readily  adaptable  to  their  military  coim- 
terparts. 

(b)  The  civilian  educational  system.  In- 
cluding the  vocationiU,  trade.  Industry,  etc.. 


BChooiB,  has  the  q)eclallsts  In   the  field  of 
education  and  training. 

(c)  The  leaders  of  the  Military  EsUblish- 
ment  are  specialists  in  the  field  of  military 
science.  Military  science  is  a  different  field 
from  education  and  training. 

Therefore,  the  90-percent  noncombatant 
skills  needed  by  the  Military  Establishment 
shovild  be  taught  through  the  civilian  edu- 
cational system.  The  10-percent  combatant 
skills  should  be  taught  by  the  Mmtary  Es- 
tablishment. 

Corollary:  The  10  percent  needed  for 
combatant  duties  could  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
cured through  volunteer  enlistment,  par- 
ticularly if  the  bright  uniforms,  medals, 
honors  and  veterans'  benefits  were  reserved 
for  this  group. 

C<»'ollary:  The  90-percent  noncombatant 
skills  could  be  procured  through  voluntary 
enlistment  inasmuch  as  the  men  would  be 
moved  by  the  greatest  incentive  there  is  to 
be  employed  in  skills  they  know  and  like. 

6.  A-1  physical  specimens  are  not  needed 
for  noncombatant  skUls.  A  one-legged  man 
can  be  a  stock  clerk.  A  midget  an  airplane 
mechanic.  Only  one  thing  seems  to  serve 
as  a  check  on  utUlzation  of  persoiuiel  with 
physical  Umltatious:  the  cost  of  veterans' 
benefits.  But  if  veterans'  benefits  are  re- 
served for  combatants  this  problem  Is  elim- 
inated. 

6.  MlUtary  law  and  discipline  is  required 
for  combat  and  those  who  might  be  in  com- 
bat. It  is  not  the  best  or  most  efficacious 
system  for  utilizing  noncombatant  skills. 

The  Code  of  MUitary  Justice  of  World  War 
n  evolved  from  centuries  of  battle  experi- 
ence was  foimd  to  be  Inadequate  when  ap- 
plied to  the  90-percent  noncombatant  per- 
sonnel. Without  appreciating  the  fact  that 
the  error  lay  in  trying  to  apply  a  system  of 
discipline  and  law  In  an  area  where  it  was 
inappropriate  we  junked  this  time-tested 
code  for  a  watered-down  code  which  Is  no 
longer  effective  for  combatant  activity  and 
doesnt  do  very  weU  in  the  noncombatant 
area. 

We  should  take  a  new  look  at  the  code  for 
mUltary  justice.  Set  It  up  for  combatant 
activities  and  combatants  and  withdraw  it 
from  noncombatant  activities. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  no  sense  In  put- 
ting a  military  uniform  on  a  Pentagon  clerk. 
In  fact,  we  cut  down  on  the  ability  to  re- 
cruit good  clerks  by  subjecting  them  to 
military  law. 

7.  A  thorough  Job  analysis  of  the  tech- 
nical skllU  needed  by  the  MUltary  Estab- 
lishment should  be  done.  At  the  same  time 
an  inventory  of  the  civilian  counterpart 
skills  should  be  taken.  Match  the  two 
groups  to  determine  what  may  be  lacking 
and  set  up  an  Incentive  system  to  en- 
courage the  training  and  the  enlistment  for 
training  through  the  civilian  educational 
system  In  those  areas  where  there  are  skill 
shortages.  Have  a  reserve  system  set  up 
geared  to  receive  these  skills  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  rusty  and  to  keep  them  up  to 
date  with  the  needs  of  the  mlUtary.  Have 
a  stepped-up  clvlUan-type  law  during  war 
or  emergency  to  deal  with  absenteeism  and 
malingering  and  I  beUeve  we  will  have  a 
strong  defense  system. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  points  that  have 
not  been  studied.  I  am  satisfied  a  study  cf 
them  would  give  a  sensible  answer  to  what 
some  have  looked  upon  as  Insoluble  prob- 
lems of  how  we  are  to  have  defense  in  modem 
warfare  and  sustain  Its  coet,  how  we  are  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  educational  sys- 
tem that  will  continue  our  advance  In  science 
and  technology  and  yet  have  the  manpower 
necessary  to  man  the  defenses,  how  to  defend 
our  way  of  life  without  destroying  It,  or  set- 
ting it  aside  for  the  nonce  saying  we  will 
reset  It  up  after  the  emergency. 

This  conunlttee  has  several  months  to 
study  this  serious  matter.  I  pray  that  you 
take  the  time  to  make  this  study. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  March  10. 1959 

Mr.  tPTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  one 
of  a  growing  group  who  advocate:  First, 
a  balanced  budget;  second,  economy  in 
the  Federal  Government;  and  third,  the 
continued  control  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  originate  money  bills. 

I  call  to  my  support  four  adverse  wit- 
nesses. 

First,  I  call  Thomas  Jefferson. 

He  wrote  to  Samuel  Rerchlbal  in  1816: 

To  preserve  our  independence  we  must 
not  let  o\ir  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual 
debt.  We  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and 
aerrltude. 

And,  again  in  1816,  he  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Plumer  of  New  Hampshire: 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  of  republican  virtues,  and  public 
debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be 
feared. 

Second,  I  call  Andrew  Jackson. 


In  hla  fourth  annual  message  to  Con- 
erress.  in  1832.  he  declared: 

The  soundest  maxims  of  public  policy  and 
the  principles  on  which  our  republican  in- 
stitutions are  founded  recommend  a  proper 
adaptation  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure, 
and  they  also  require  that  the  expenditure 
shall  be  llxnited  to  what,  by  an  economical 
administration,  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  Government  and  necessary 
to  an  efficient  public  service. 

Next,  I  call  Orover  Cleveland. 
In  his  1893  second  Inaugural  address, 
he  declared : 

The  lessons  of  paternalism  ought  to  be  un- 
learned and  the  better  lesson  taught  that 
while  people  should  patriotically  and  cheer- 
fully support  their  government.  Its  functions 
do  not  include  support  of  the  people. 

And  I  call  Woodrow  Wilson,  who,  40 
years  later  said : 

The  duty  of  economy  Is  not  debatable.  It 
is  manifest  and  imperative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  additional  evi- 
dence to  submit. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  of 
1932  asserted: 

We  advocate  an  inunediate  and  drastic  re- 
duction of  governmental  expendltiires  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagances,  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the  cost 
of  Federal  Qovernment. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1959 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,   March  9, 
1959) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  Thou  hast  made  all 
the  highways  of  our  hearts  to  lead  to 
Thy  love,  which  falleth  never.  Thou 
hast  so  fashioned  our  being  that  its 
deepest  cravings  are  satisfied  only  In 
Thee. 

We  confess  that  in  the  conceit  of  our 
self-sufBciency.  too  often  with  our  burn- 
ing thirsts  we  have  turned  to  the  broken 
cisterns  of  worldly  wisdom  and  of  our 
own  sophisticated  cleverness.  That  de- 
lusive way  has  brought  us  and  our  an- 
guished generation  to  tragedy  and 
agony.  We  see  now,  with  contrition,  that 
darkness  broods  upon  our  path  and  we 
have  missed  the  way  to  the  pe&ce  which 
l8  to  be  found  only  In  Thy  will. 

In  this  dangerous,  yet  glorious,  day  of 
challenge,  when  we  must  choose  for  our- 
selves and  our  civilization,  life  or  death, 
the  blessing  or  the  curse,  grant  us  the 
grace,  in  scorn  of  consequence,  to  set 
our  wills  and  to  base  our  decisions  on 
things  worth  living  for  and,  if  need  be, 
worth  dying  for. 

We  ask  it  In  the  ever  blessed  name  of 
the  Redeemer.   Amen. 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  March  10,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  rea<Ung 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
may  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  and  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  pending  some  other  requests  for 
committee  meetings  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  However,  I  think  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee is  in  a  different  category.  It  has 
scheduled  some  important  witnesses  to 
be  heard. 

Other  committees — notably  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lat>or  and  Public  Welfare — 
are  considering  proposed  legislation. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  three 
amendments  are  pending  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  and  a  jomt  meeting 
with  the  House  Is  to  be  held  today  at 
noon.  I  felt  that  I  was  constrained  to 
object  to  the  holding  of  other  committee 
meetings  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  the  Record  to  show  the  rea- 
son for  the  objection. 

But  I  have  no  objection  to  havirig  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  received  a  request  that  the 
Banking   and  Currency   Committee   be 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  nmnlng  on 
that  platform,  included  this  in  one  of  his 
campaign  speeches: 

Any  government — like  any  family— can  for 
a  year  spend  a  little  more  than  It  earns.  But 
you  and  I  know  that  a  continuance  of  that 
habit  means  the  poorhouae. 

Also,  it  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
recall  that  In  1943  Senator  Harry  Tru- 
man declared  on  the  Senate  floor : 

It  seems  that  when  public  funds  are  to  be 
expended  no  one  has  any  Interest  in  what 
happens  to  them,  no  matter  what  his  re- 
sponsibilities may  be  under  his  oath  of  office. 

I  dislike  to  make  such  a  statement,  but  un- 
less this  body  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives exercise  their  prerogatives  In  connection 
with  the  pursestrlngs  of  the  Oovernment, 
much  of  the  money  appropriated  will  be 
thrown  away  for  no  good  pvirpose  whatever. 

It  seems  that — In  the  past — the  Demo- 
cratic Party  openly  advocated  that  stand 
which  I  take  today.  I  want  a  balanced 
budget,  economy  m  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  contmued  constitutional 
control  of  money  bills  by  this  House. 

Certain  liberal  gentlemen  may  say 
that  times  have  changed. 

Indeed,  they  have — for  them. 

I  have  used  many  quotations.  I  close 
with  one. 

Patrick  Henry  flung  this  challenge  on 
May  29,  1765: 

If  this  be  treason,  make  the  moat  of  It. 


authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  Just  Ulked  to 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I  understand  that  this  morning  the  full 
committee  is  going  to  mark  up  the  area 
redevelopment  bill.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  requests  coming  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
I  would  be  in  a  rather  awkward  position 
if  I  were  to  accede  to  this  request,  since 
no  witnesses  are  scheduled  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  prove  offensive  to  the  majority 
leader  if  I  do  interpose  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator is  perfectly  within  his  rights. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Education  Committee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  permitted  to  sit  today  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
those  requests,  I  must  object  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  may  meet  today.  I  under- 
stand the  members  of  the  committee  are 
prepared  to  consider  in  executive  session 
a  very  Important  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  am  hopeful  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  so  and  report  it  to  the  Senate 
and  have  It  placed  on  the  calendar,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  consider  the  area 
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redevelopment  bill  before  the  Easter  re- 
cess. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  I  know  of  no  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  who  have  made  ob- 
jection to  this  meeting.  I  hope  it  may 
be  possible  to  permit  the  committee  to 
continue  with  its  planned  program  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  srleld,  I  have  talked 
to  the  ranking  minority  Member  on  the 
committee.  The  committee  is  in  the 
markup  stage.  It  has  completed  hearing 
witnesses.  I  can  readily  understand  tJie 
desire  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  move  their  considerations  along  to  a 
conclusioQ.    I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
Jectim  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  ncme.  and  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLO.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Mcmopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  today  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 


UNVEILING  ON  MARCH  12  OF  POR- 
TRAITS OF  FIVE  OtJTSTANDINa 
SENATORS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  announce  that  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  March  12,  1959,  at 
12:30  pjn..  in  the  Senate  reception  room, 
there  will  be  held  the  proceedings  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  portraits  of  five  out- 
standing Senators,  as  follows:  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky;  Daniel  Webster,  of 
Massachusetts;  John  C.  Calhoun,  of 
South  Carolina;  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 
Sr..  of  Wisconsin;  and  the  late,  beloved 
Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  who  served  with 
so  many  of  us  in  this  body. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that,  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  a  special 
committee  was  created  m  1955  to  choose 
the  Senators  whose  portraits  should  be 
placed  in  the  reception  room.  It  made  a 
very  careful  and  thorough  study,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnkdt]. 

Tomorrow  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  will 
preside  at  the  unveiling  ceremonies. 
The  dlstingxilshed  Vice  President  will 
make  some  comments  on  the  historical 
significance  of  the  occasion.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KxicnedtI.  will 
make  a  statement  concemmg  the  selec- 
tion of  the  five  outstanding  Senators; 
and  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  will  participate. 

I  invite  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  available  for  these  proceedings. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the 
transacticm  of  routine  bustneas,  subject 
to  a  3-minute  limitation  on  statements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business,  beginning 
with  the  nomination  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  do  this  for  the  reason 
that  shortly  I  must  attend  a  committee 
meeting. 

After  considering  the  new  reports  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  we  shall  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nomination 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Encle]  desires  to  make  a 
statement  in  cozmection  with  that  nomi- 
nation. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS 
COMMITTEE 


OF    A 


The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

George  Harold  King,  Jr..  of  Iflssiasippl,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and 

Karl  Brandt,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT — NOM- 
INATION  PASSED   OVER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rollln  D.  Barnard,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  which 
nomination  had  previously  t>een  passed 
over. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
nomination  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nation will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  inadvertently  asked  the  Senate 
to  consider  first  the  nomination  in  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department.  We  shall  have 
to  hold  up  our  action  on  that  nomina- 
tion. I  trust  that  we  can  bring  up  the 
nomination  at  a  later  time. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Henry  J.  Heinz  n,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  14th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  T.  Graydon  Upton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  ncxnination 
of  Elmer  F.  Bennett,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

"nie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  W.  Abbott,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  VICE  PREaDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


HAWAH 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  Elliott  Johnston,  of  Hawaii, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  he  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  ncHnlnations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Senate  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  nomination  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nation will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Elwood  R.  Quesada,  of  California,  to 
be  Administrates-  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  which  nomination  had  previ- 
ously been  passed  over. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  some  misgivings  that  I  voted,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  report  to  the 
Senate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Quesada 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

I  hope  General  Quesada  will  be  a  good 
Administrator.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  in  his  conduct  as  temporary  ap- 
pointee objectionable  actions  which 
would  justify  opposition  to  confirmation 
of  his  nomination. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  know  that  very 
often  the  actions  taken  by  public  officials 
after  the  confirmation  of  their  nomina- 
tions are  quite  different  from  the  actions 
taken  by  them  before  their  nominations 
have  been  confirmed.  I  do  not  say  that 
will  be  the  case  with  General  Quesada. 

There  are,  however,  in  my  mind  ques- 
tions regarding  his  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems he  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
as  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

First,  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  General  Quesada  has  a  military 
background,  whereas  the  agency  over 
which  he  is  to  exercise  authority  is  bas- 
ically civilian  in  character.  The  new 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  contemplates 
the  participation  of  the  military;  but 
what  we  would  like  to  know  Is  how  far 
General  Quesada  Intends  to  go  in  allow- 
ing the  military  to  dominate  the  thinking 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  natural  for  a  general  to  lean 
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heavily  toward  military  thinking  and  the 
views  of  his  former  comrades-in-arms. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
General  Quesada  stated  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  top  ofiQcials  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  would  be 
military  officers.  However,  the  question 
is  not  one  of  numbers.  Instead,  it  is  one 
of  influence  and  authority  inside  the  or- 
ganization. A  handful  of  military  per- 
sons in  key  spots  could  direct  the  policy 
of  the  entire  agency. 

Moreover.  I  understand  that  the  mili- 
tary officers  serving  with  FAA  are  on  loan 
from  their  respective  services.  In  other 
words,  they  wiU  go  back  to  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  or  the  Navy  when  their  service 
with  FAA  is  over.  Their  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  their  chosen  service 
can  be  affected  by  the  attitudes  they 
have  taken  in  the  FAA.  The  idea  that  a 
military  oflBcer,  beholden  to  his  own  serv- 
ice for  the  future  of  his  career,  will  argue 
very  strongly  on  policy  matters  with  the 
top  men  In  his  career  service  is,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  naive.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  requires  a  report  from  time  to 
time  on  the  number  and  the  positions 
held  by  military  personnel  in  the  FAA. 
This  is  the  field  which  will  be  watched 
very  closely  not  only  by  our  committee 
but  by  those  interested  in  general  avia- 
tion. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.ENGLE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  subject.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so 
that  other  Senators  may  hear  his 
statement. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  have  no  objection,  but 
my  statement  will  take  only  about  5  min- 
utes. I  understood  the  leadership  wanted 
to  proceed  expeditiously  to  the  next  order 
of  business.  If  my  distinguished  friend 
desires  to  make  a  point  of  no  quorum,  I 
have  no  objection,  but  I  know  the  pres- 
sures which  are  on  the  leadership  at  this 
particular  time  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Most  certainly,  if  ob- 
jection is  being  made 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  not  going  to  op- 
pose the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  General  Quesada.  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  some  areas  to  which  I  de- 
sire to  direct  his  attention  when  his 
nomination  as  Administrator  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  LANGER.    I  see. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  my  second 
subject  is  "General  Aviation."  General 
aviation  represents  51  percent  of  the 
total  traffic  recorded  by  FAA  towers  in 
the  196  U.S.  airports  busy  enough  to  war- 
rant such  control  towers.  Commercial 
airlines  represent  28  percent,  and  the 
rest  is  military.  There  are  thousands  of 
pilots  in  general  aviation  throughout  the 
United  States  who  share  my  concern  re- 
garding General  Quesada's  views  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  general 
aviation.  In  this  country  aviation  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  Commercial  car- 
riers,   military    aviation,    and   what   la 


called  general  aviation,  which  consists 
of  private  and  business  flying. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  should 
not  be  operated  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  commercial  carriers  and  military 
fiying.  I  am  informed  that  General 
Quesada  at  one  time  had  the  idea  that 
a  private  airplane  had  no  business  going 
into  a  major  airport  such  as  Washing- 
ton's National,  New  York's  LaGuardia, 
or  Los  Angeles'  International,  but  that 
such  airports  should  be  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  commercial  carriers  and  mili- 
tary use.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
committee.  General  Quesada  denied  that 
he  had  that  viewpoint.  But  if  he  has  it, 
or  even  leans  that  way,  general  aviation 
in  this  country  will  be  in  trouble. 

Third.  I  am  concerned  about  General 
Quesada's  attitude  toward  safety.  A 
good  deal  of  "hokum"  has  been  generally 
accepted  about  the  operation  of  today's 
airplanes.  The  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  airplanes  fly  so  fast  that 
a  pilot  cannot  see  out  of  them,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  fly  an  airplane  unless  it 
is  under  rigid  control  from  the  ground, 
and  that  air  accidents  are  caused  by 
everything  except  the  pilots  themselves. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous thing  about  the  airplane  is  the 
nut  that  holds  the  wheel,  and  that  al- 
though positive  control  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  congested  areas,  it  is  not 
necessary  in  visual  flight  operations  out- 
side of  these  congested  areas.  The  way, 
of  course,  to  establish  complete  air 
safety  is  to  put  everybody  on  the  ground. 
Some  of  us  are  concerned  that  the  regu- 
lations and  requirements  for  equipment 
will  get  so  heavy  that  most  general  avia- 
tion will  in  fact  be  grounded.  Then, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers,  we 
will  pay  the  cost  of  high-priced  electric 
"gismos"  and  thousands  of  FAA  employ- 
ees to  chaperon  the  airline  and  military 
pilots  through  thousands  of  miles  of 
bare  airspace. 

Fourth.  There  is  constant  pressure 
for  further  restrictions  of  the  airspace. 
At  the  present  time  restricted  areas  en- 
compass 22  percent  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia south  of  San  Francisco,  and 
flight-test  areas  encompass  73  percent 
of  the  State.  We  have  two  controver- 
sies in  progress  in  California  today 
where  additional  areas  are  to  be  re- 
served. The  designation  of  restricted 
areas  for  certain  types  of  flying  is  cer- 
tainly necessary,  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  other  fly- 
ing requirements  of  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing the  air  carriers  and  general  aviation. 
We  are  not  very  comfortable  with  a  gen- 
eral making  these  decisions. 

Fifth.  General  Quesada,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  on  the  pend- 
ing airport  bill,  supported  the  view  of 
the  administration  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  building  airports.  Our  com- 
mittee and.  I  believe,  this  Congress  vig- 
orously disagree  with  this  viewpoint.  I 
would  certainly  not  blame  General 
Quesada  for  adopting  the  policy  laid 
down  by  the  administration.  He  stated 
before  the  committee  that  he  would  fol- 
low the  law  enacted  by  Congress  even 


though  he  disagreed  with  It.  However, 
many  roadblocks  can  be  thrown  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  For  instance, 
the  airlines  use  a  total  of  560  of  the 
country's  7,000  airports.  In  other  words, 
there  are  6,440  airports  not  used  by  the 
commercial  carriers  at  all.  We  need 
many  small  civilian  airports.  The  air- 
port program  should  not  be  cut  off 
just  because  the  commercial  carriers 
have  gotten  what  they  need,  nor  should 
the  heavy  proportion  of  the  funds  al- 
lowed by  Congress  be  allocated  at  the 
alr-carrler-used  airports.  We  would  feel 
a  little  more  comfortable  about  General 
Quesada  as  FAA  Administrator  if  we 
believed  that  either  his  background  or 
his  viewpoint  was  more  in  the  direction 
of  continuing  to  build  this  necessary 
link  in  our  transportation  system.  Both 
his  military  background  and  his  stated 
views  before  our  committee  are  exactly 
the  opposite. 

These  are  the  particular  areas  in 
which  I  have  some  misgivings  regarding 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
General  Quesada.  I  want  to  see  both 
the  air  carriers  and  military  flying  given 
fair  consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  know  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  downgrade  general  aviation — the  im- 
portance and  the  future  of  general  avia- 
tion. We  have  become  the  greatest  fly- 
ing nation  in  the  world  because  we  have 
permitted  general  aviation  to  grow  and 
to  prosper.  The  amount  of  business  and 
pleasure  flying  has  increased  immensely 
in  this  country  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Today  there  arc 
approximately  70.000  airplanes  owned 
and  operated  by  individuals  and  by  busi- 
ness corporations.  Commercial  aircraft 
add  up  to  about  1.834.  Active  general 
aviation  aircraft  outnumber  the  com- 
mercial airlines  by  almost  40  to  1.  Even 
among  multiengined  aircraft,  general 
aviation  outnumbers  the  commercial  air- 
lines by  7.300  to  1,741.  The  commercial 
airlines  serve  only  560  of  the  country's 
7,000  airports;  general  aviation  serves 
all  of  them.  General  aviation  flies  three 
times  as  many  hours  and,  I  am  informed, 
carries  several  times  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers as  do  the  commercial  airlines. 

I  hope  that  General  Quesada  will  bear 
these  facts  in  mind  as  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  at  some 
later  time  to  call  attention  to  the  mis- 
givings I  have  stated  here  on  the  floor 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nomination  of  Elwood  R.  Quesada. 
of  California,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  of  Rollin  D.  Barnard, 
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which  was  pasMd  over  whm  the  Ezecu> 
tive  Calendar  was  considered  earlier  to- 
day.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  hereto- 
fore passed  over. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rollin  D.  Barnard,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  <^ 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objecti(m,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


NOMINATION  GW  THE  HONORABLE 
CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE  TO  BE  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  talk  of  late  about 
the  desirability  of  holding  up  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Honorable  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  to  be  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  In  my 
opinion  this  would  be  a  mistake. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  condone  the 
flippant  remark  contained  in  Time  mag- 
azine which  had  much  to  do  with  stirring 
up  anti-American  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions in  our  neighboring  and  friendly 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  but  certainly  that 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce. 

I  speak  in  this  way  because  Mrs.  Luce 
and  I  came  to  the  Congress  together  in 
1943  and.  Mr.  President,  she  was  a  good 
Congresswoman.  Mrs.  Luce  performed 
in  an  extraordinarily  able  fashion  as  the 
Ambassador  of  our  country  to  Italy,  and 
she  was  a  good  Ambassador.  Of  this  I 
speak  with  some  personal  knowledge. 
Despite  harsh  handicaps  aiul  iinder 
great  difficulties  she  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  the  Western 
World  and  to  good  relationships  between 
oiU"  country  and  the  country  to  which  she 
was  sent  to  represent  us.  I  express  the 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  nomination 
of  this  woman  of  extraordinary  ability, 
great  capacity,  and  undoubted  devotion 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  and 
approval,  and  that  her  nomination  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  will  be  confirmed 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  know  if 
this  is  done,  as  was  true  with  regard  to 
Italy,  she  will  represent  us  very  well  and 
capably  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Brazil. 

I  make  these  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  hope  that  this  matter  will  be 
brought  to  a  head,  that  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Luce  will  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  it  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate, 
8is  I  am  sure  it  will  be.  Thereby  Mrs. 
Luce  will  be  able  to  undertake  her  most 
difficult  assignment  In  Brazil. 


I  repeat.  JJtn.  Luoe  will  render  excel- 
lent service  on  behalf  of  our  country. 
She  has  proved  her  capabilities  on  the 
basis  of  achievements  which  are  in  her 
record  at  this  time. 


ZfOISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIREJSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resimie  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT.    Routine 
morning  business  is  now  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Publication  or  Noncx  or  Pboposeo  Disposi- 

Tldf    or    CBBTAOr    ZaWOM    OONCBimAI 


A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlstratCT-.  Oenerftl 
Services  AdmlnlBtratlon,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
iater  of  a  propoaed  diaposltlon  of  approxi- 
mately 15>oa  short  dry  tons  of  zircon  con- 
centrates now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pUe  (with  an  aooompanylng  paper);  to  the 
Ckunmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rbpokt  on  MtUTsaT  PaniB  OoirnucTs  With 

BT7SINKS8   PntlfS  IN  TRK  UNTrKD  STATSB  fOS 

KzratnfKMTAi.,    DBVKLoncBtTsi.,    am    Bs- 

naacH  Wouc 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  military 
prime  contracts  with  business  firms  In  the 
United  States  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, and  research  work  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

RSPOKT  ON  CONnUCTS  NSOOTIATn)  roK  Ex- 
nOUMXNTAI.,    DCVKLOnCCNTSI.,    OK    RSSXASCH 

Wo«x 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  contracts  nego- 
tiated for  experimental,  developmental,  or 
research  wcn-k.  <»'  for  the  manufacture  or 
furnishing  of  property  for  experimentation, 
development,  research,  or  test  during  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31.  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Salb  or  Ckbtain  Land  to  PnsT  Baptibt 
Chubch  or  PLTMOtrrH,  Mass. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  the  act  of  May  27,  1Q12,  which  au- 
thorised and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  certain  land  to  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Amkndicknt  or  Titlb  ZI  or  Mbbchant 
Mabins  Act,  1936.  Rb.atin«  to  Insubancb 
OF  Ship  MosTOAcas 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  In- 


surance of  ship  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

CONCZAUCXNT  Or   ASBBTS   Df   CONTBMPLATION 

or  Bankbuptct 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  at  propoaed  legislation  to 
amend  section  152,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  concealment  of 
assets  In  contemplation  of  bankruptcy  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Tkust  Association  or  H.  Kkkpno  v.  Thk 
Unitbd  Statbb 
A  letter  from  the  clerk,  VS.  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  the  order  of  that 
court  In  the  case  of  the  Tru$t  Asaociation 
of  H.  Kempner.  etc.  v.  The  United  States, 
Congressional  No.  15-60  (with  an  aooom- 
panylng paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Svsfbmsion    or    Dkpobtation    or    Alienb— 
Withdbawal  or  Kai 


A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names  of  Zeniche 
Nakamura,  also  known  as  Taichl  Hlgashl. 
and  Bung  Kun  Sah.  from  reports  relating 
to  aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  sus- 
pended, transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  April 
1,  1958.  and  April  16,  1958.  respecUvely:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RATIFICATION  OP  15TH  AMEND- 
MENT TO  CONSTITUTION  BY 
LEQISLATURE  OP  OREGON 

The  VICE  RESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Bnbolxjd  Senatb  Joint  RssoLxmoN  7 

"Whereas  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  pro- 
posed by  Congress  on  February  36,  1869.  for 
ratlfleatlon  by  the  several  State  legislatures; 
and 

"Whereas  ttie  IStli  amendment  provides  as 
follows: 

"  'Section  1.  The  rl^^t  of  dUaens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

"  'Section  a.  The  Congress  shaU  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.'; and 

"Whereas  the  15th  amendment  was  re- 
jected and  not  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  House  of  Representatives  fotntly 
concurring.  That  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
hereby  Is  ratified,  and  that  a  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Oovemcur 
of  this  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the  Speakw  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

"Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Mo.  7. 

"Adopted  by  senate  February  2. 1969. 
"Mbda  Colx, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  Senate. 
"Waltbi    J.   Pbabson, 

"President  of  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  bouse  February  24. 1959. 
"Bobbbt  B.  Duncan. 

"Speaker  of  House." 
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PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  aa 
indicated: 

By  the  VICK  PRXSIDENT: 
A  joint  reaolutlon  of  the  Legislature  oX  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"SsNATs  Jonnr  MnfOHUL  8 
"Joint  memorial  memorlallislng  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ck>ngreM 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  New  Mexico 
congressional  delegation  to  review  and  re- 
vise the  policies  which  permit  the  ex- 
cessive importation  of  petroleum  Into  the 
United  States 

"Whereas  the  entry  into  the  United  SUtes 
of  execesslve  Imports  of  foreign  oU  services 
to  Inhibit  the  Investment  of  funds  for  oil  ex- 
ploration In  the  contlnenui  and  peninsular 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  prompt  discovery  and  orderly 
development  of  adequate  crude  oil  reserves 
Is  essential  to  the  continued  well-being  and 
safety  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  ciurent  importation  policies  have 
contributed  to  a  stagnation  of  Investment  In 
basic  exploration  and  development  by  major 
and  Independent  oil  companies  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  proven  reserves  In  the  United 
States  have  failed  to  increase  during  the  re- 
cent period  of  heavy  Importation  of  crude 
oils;  and 

"Whereas  this  condition  Is  detrimental  to 
the  economy  and  dangerous  to  the  national 
defense;  and 

"Whereas  New  Mexico  is  a  Western  public- 
lands  State  Which  relies  heavily  upon  the 
normal  development  of  Its  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources for  the  maintenance  of  Its  economy 
and  in  which  the  industry  is  particularly 
essential  to  the  financing  of  its  public 
schools:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mew  Mexico,  That  responsible  ofBclals  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  and  the 
Mew  Ifesioo  delefation  to  Congress  be  re- 
spectfully urged  and  encouraged  to  initiate 
and  continue  all  measures  necessary  to  limit 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  to  the  end  that 
the  domeetto  industry  will  be  fostered  and 
deTtloptd;  ftnd  be  it  furthtr 

"Jlesolved .  That  ooptes  of  this  memorial  be 
dellTered  to  the  Honorable  X>wlght  D,  Blsen- 
hower.  Prwldent  of  the  United  Itatte;  tha 
Nonorabifl  Prtd  A.  leaton,  ■•orttarj  of  tha 
Dapartmant  of  the  Xntartor;  tha  Xonorabit 
Kiohard  M.  NUion.  Praiidant  of  tha  laMta 
ol  tha  UJ.  Oongraaii  and  the  Nonorabla 
lam  mayburn.  Ipaakar  of  lh«  Hovua  of  Rtpra- 
aantatlvaa  ol  tht  OongraM  of  tha  Vaitad 
■tataii  and  ba  It  turthar 

"JleielMd,  That  ooplea  of  thia  mamorial  ba 
dellvared  to  tha  Honorabla  DanMia  Omavm 
and  tha  Honorabla  Oumton  P.  AMaaaoM. 
U.8.  Benatora  from  New  Maxloo;  and  tha 
Honorable  Jo>  If.  Montota  and  the  Hon- 
orabla TNOMAa  O.  Iloaaia,  Rapraaantatlfaa 
at  Large  from  tha  State  of  New  Meiioo. 
•'■d  v.  Msad, 

"^rettdtnt.  Senatt. 
"HalTkoinbimt, 

"Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 
"Macs  Baslct. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representativee. 
"Albirt  Romuio, 
"Chief  Clerk,  Houae  of  Representativee. 
'Approved  by  me  this  4th  day  of  March 


1069. 


"JoHir  BuaaouaHS. 
"Oovernor.  State  of  New  Mexico." 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  8Ute  of  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Finance: 

"HoosB  BaaoLtmoir  19 

"Resolution  to  be  forwarded  to  the  hon- 
orable Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  In  Congress  as- 
sembled urging  that  16  percent  of  all 
Federal  income  taxes  paid  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  by  the  public  in  the  State 
oS  Montana  and  the  various  other  Statee 
be  retained  In  the  State  of  Montana  and 
the  various  other  States  to  be  placed 
in  the  general  funds  of  the  respective 
States  and  that  a  reduction  of  15  percent 
be  made  In  Federal  grants-in-aid  con- 
nected with  State  legislative  appropria- 
tions, to  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
various  other  States 

"Whereas  we,  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
of  Montana,  as  assembled  in  Its  36th  session, 
do  respectfully  represent:  That, 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
other  States  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  confronted  with  difficult  fiscal  problems 
in  connection  with  their  respective  general 
funds  because  of  the  loss  of  revenue  potential 
which  has  been  precipitated  by  the  heavy 
taxloads  enacted  by  the  UJ3.  Congrees  on 
the  taxpaying  public  of  the  various  States; 
and 

"Whereas  the  tax  sources  have  been  thor- 
oughly exploited  to  the  saturation  point; 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  governments  are  un- 
able to  match  many  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  States  because  of  Insufficient 
State  revenue  Income  for  matching  funds; 
and 

"Whereas  the  States  have  very  little  or 
no  control  in  the  manner  In  which  these 
matchlEkg  funds  are  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended; and 

"Whereas  a  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures would  be  accomplished,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  available  urgently  needed 
funds  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  the  general  funds  of  the  vari- 
ous other  States  of  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  That  we  most  re- 
spectfully urge  upon  the  Congress  of  tha 
United  States  of  America  that  IS  percent 
of  all  Federal  Income  taxes  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  the  public  In  the  State 
of  Montana  and  the  vsrioui  other  States 
ba  ratalnad  In  tha  Stata  of  Montana  and 
tha  various  other  Stataa  to  ba  plaoed  in  tha 
general  funds  of  the  respective  States;  and 
ba  It  further 

"iiatotvad.  That  a  raduotlon  of  IB  paroant 
ha  mada  In  Pidaral  iraata-in<ald  oonaaotad 
with  State  laflalaUva  approprlatlona.  to  tha 
itata  of  Montana  and  the  varloxu  othar 
ilataai  and  ba  It  tutthar 

"JI«M<i>«d,  That  tha  Moum  of  Repraaanta- 
tlVN  of  tha  Itata  of  Montana  rtipaotfuUy 
raquMti  that  tha  Oevarnon  of  tha  vartoua 
stataa  urge  their  raapaetiva  Stataa  to  take 
aimllar  aationt  and  ba  It  further 

"Jleeolaad.  THat  tha  ehlef  elerk  of  tha 
HouM  of  Rapraientatlvae  of  tha  Stata  of 
Montana  ba  authorlaad  and  ha  la  hereby 
directed  to  Immedlataly  forward  oartiflad 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  from  this  State,  and 
to  the  Oovernors  of  all  of  the  40  States  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

"In   teetlmony   whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
Mt  my  hand  this  6th  day  of  March  1959. 
"Allxm  Oonohttx. 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

Hie  petition  of  Charles  O.  Rennar,  of 
Jersey  City,  N.J..  praying  for  the  enactment 


of  legislation  to  relieve  unemployment;  to 
the  Committee  on  habot  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  petition  of  Frank  Marasco,  of  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  relating  to  a  bulletin  received 
by  him  in  the  mall  entitled  "Unemployed  To 
March  on  Washington.  DC."  issued  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers.  AFL-CIO,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  LANOER: 

A  concturent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SCNATS  CONCUXXKNT  RXSOLtTriON  B 

"Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent. Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  early  transmittal  to  Congrees  of  the 
project  plan  report  on  the  Oarrlson  di- 
version unit 

"Whereas  the  regional  director,  region  6. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  January  90, 
1967.  submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  a  project  plan  report  on 
the  engineering  and  financial  feasibility  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Oarrlson  di- 
version, North  and  South  Dakota.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  and  recommended  Its 
approval;  and 

"Whereas  the  Commissioner  approved  and 
transmitted  the  same  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  Interior  on  April  19.  1B67.  which  action 
gave  hope  to  every  interested  North  Da- 
kotan  that  the  report  would  go  to  the  85th 
Congrees  in  time  for  hearings  and  action 
thereon;  and 

"Whereas  after  a  further  study  and  re- 
view thereof,  the  Secretary  on  June  13, 
1957,  approved  the  re{>ort  which  was  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  where  It  still  remains;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  report  be  sent  to  Congress  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  hearings  and  action 
thereon  may  be  scheduled  and  taken  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Director  o<  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Department  of  the  Interior  be.  and  they  ara 
hereby,  respectfully  urged  to  transmit  to  the 
ist  seeslon  of  ths  SOth  Congress  the  project 
plan  report  on  the  (Hrrison  diversion  unit 
at  the  earliest  praotloabia  data;  ba  it  further 

"JleMived,  That  eopias  haraef  ba  auUlad  by 
the  eeeretary  of  state  to  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  SUtaa,  tha  Dlraetor  of  tha  Bureau  of 
tha  Budget,  the  Saaratary  of  tha  Interior,  to 
iaaaton  Wouam  Iamom  and  MaioM  B. 
TovNQ,  «nd  to  RapraMntatlvai  Qvsntin  N. 
luRDitiK  end  Don  L.  Snoar. 

"0.  P.  Danl, 

"^miitnt  %f  lAa  ffansN. 

**VlO  OttMIATN, 

"f  aerttary  o/  the  f  anaM. 
"MJAtMAa  0.  Nvaaasa, 

"f  paaker  o/  the  MeitM. 
"OaaALD  F.  Btam, 
"CMC/  Clark  e/  the  Mouh,'* 


RESOLUTION  OP  CALIFORNIA  AS- 
SEMBLY WELCOMING  ALASKA  AS 
THE  49TH  STATE  IN  THE  UNION 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  Preaident,  the 
Aaaembly  of  the  California  Legislature, 
at  Ita  1960  regular  sesaion.  has  gener- 
ouBly  adopted  a  resolution  welcoming 
Alaska  as  the  49th  State  of  the  Union. 
The  resolution  pays  a  particular  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  C«diiornia  IMr.  Emoli]«  who 


wolfed  10  effectively  In  behalf  of  state- 
hood as  chairman  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  during  the  85th  Congress, 
when  the  House  enacted  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill. 

Needless  to  say,  I  Join  in  hearty  ap- 
proval of  this  deserved  recognition  ac- 
corded our  able  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Csdifomia.  Alaskan  statehood  was 
a  crowning  achievement  of  his  16  years 
of  great  service  and  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

However.  I  should  like  to  go  beyond 
this  tribute  and  accord  similar  acclaim 
to  others  among  the  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  California  who.  for  years,  have 
warmly  supported  statehood  for  Alaska, 
and  contributed  to  its  ultimate  realiza- 
tion. 

Some  11  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  I 
organized  a  nationwide  committee  of  100 
In  behalf  of  statehood  for  Alaska.  It 
contained  many  distinguished  men.  In- 
cluded in  it  were  such  outstanding  fig- 
ures as  the  late  H.  H.  "Hap"  Arnold, 
general  of  the  Air  Force;  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  General  of  the  Army;  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  Nimitz;  Rear  Adm.  Richard  Eve- 
lyn Byrd;  Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan, 
whose  recent  passing  is  widely  mourned ; 
former  Vice  President  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner, and  many  other  figures  distin- 
guished in  public  life  and  in  the  profes- 
sions. Among  them  was  Earl  Warren, 
then  Governor  of  California,  who.  in  that 
capacity,  missed  no  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise his  great  influence  on  behalf  of  state- 
hood for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

In  1950,  when  the  first  Senate  hear- 
ings on  statehood  for  Alaska  were  being 
held,  under  the  able  and  devoted  lead- 
ership of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OIiCahonbt],  then  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  at  his  own 
expense,  flew  from  Sacramento  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  the  first  witness  before  the 
committee,  testifying  warmly  In  favor  of 
both  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  statehood. 

To  that  ume  hetrini,  Vlos  PrMldent 
Noioir.  then  a  Reprsaentatlve  In  tha 
Houae  from  tha  12th  California  Dlatrlct, 
Mnt  a  ttltf  rwiL  which  although  writtsn 
B  ysari  sto  la  today  lo  pt rtlntnt  and  to 
valid  that  X  dttirs  to  rtsd  It: 

Urga  Immediate  pRssate  of  Kawall  and 
Alaska  ttatahood  bllu.  Mawatl  and  Alaska 
raprsHat  outer  dafsnias  of  wasi  ooast,  and 
all  othtr  arfumants  fadt  away  whan  wa  faea 
that  unooatrovartlblt  fast.  Thay  ara  tha 
bulwark  between  the  mainland  and  enemy 
Invasion.  Theaa  outer  defenaai  wlU  be  much 
batter  manned  when  they  baoomc  full- 
fledgad  Statee,  and  it  It  imperative  to  our 
eeourity  thst  west  ooast  defenaai  ara  imme* 
diately  and  itrongly  built  up. 

In  the  battle  for  atatehood  In  the  86th 
Congress,  unstinting  and  effective  sup- 
port was  likewise  furnished  by  another 
distinguished  Califomlan,  Its  able  senior 
Senator,  now  the  minority  whip  (Mr. 
KucHKLl,  who,  though  no  less  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Hawaiian  statehood  than  to 
that  of  Alaska,  had  the  wisdom  to  op- 
pose the  tying  together  of  these  Issues  in 
order  that  each  might  prevail. 


California  and  Alaska  have  had 
throughout  their  history,  and  will  ever 
continue  to  have,  much  in  common,  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
present  for  publication  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  resolution  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
cmisent  that  it  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccosn,  as  follows: 

House  Rxsoltttiom  36 

Resolution  relative  to  welcoming  Alaska  as 
the    49th    State    In    the    Union 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  In  the  special  referendum  of 
August  26,  1958,  declared  their  ardent  de- 
sire for  admission,  as  a  State,  to  the  Union 
of   the   United   States  of   America;    and 

Whereas  with  the  firmness  and  straight- 
forwardness characteristic  of  America's 
pioneer  people,  the  people  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  reaffirmed  their  desire  for  state- 
hood in  the  prestatehood  election  of  No- 
vember 25,  1958;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  signed  the 
proclamation  admitting  Alaska  to  state- 
hood on  January  3,  1959;  and 

Whereas  California,  as  a  fellow-western 
State,  is  particularly  pleased  to  welcome  and 
congratulate  Alaska:  and 

Whereas  Califomlan  Claoi  Encix  was 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
at  the  time  that  committee  recommended 
statehood  for  Alaska  during  the  1958  session 
of  Congress:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  this  House  takes  pleasure 
in  welcoming  and  congratulating  Alaska  as 
the  49th  State  In  the  Union;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  prepare  and  transmit 
a  suitably  prepared  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  following  distinguished  officials  of  the 
State  of  Alaska:  The  Honorable  WllUam  A. 
Egan.  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska;  the  Honorable  Hugh  J.  Wade,  first 
Secretary  of  State  of  Alaska;  the  first  U.S. 
Senators  from  Alasks,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable 
■meet  Oruenlng:  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
Itlvere,  the  first  Member  of  Congrees  from 
Alaaka,  and  to  the  Alaaka  State  Laflslatura; 
to  the  Honorsble  Olalr  latla.  UJ.  Sanator 
from  the  State  of  Oallfomla. 

Ral^h  M.  BaewMi 
fpaalMr  of  the  Mtfcmbly. 
Artmvh  a.  Onnimvb, 
Ohigf  Ciard  of  th§  ^mmbly. 

Mr.  INOLI.  Mr.  Pmldsat.  will  ths 
Senator  yield  f 

Mr.  ORUINXNO.  X  ylsld  to  ths  tsn- 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  INOLI.  Z  wish  to  exprtea  my 
deep  appreolation  to  the  diatlntulahed 
Senator  from  Alaaka  for  introduoing  Into 
the  RsooRD  the  reeoluUon  adopted  by  the 
California  LetLslature,  which  particular- 
ly referi  to  my  activities  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  furthering  the  passage 
of  the  Alaskan  statehood  legislation.  I 
am  also  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  htjt  taken  this  opportunity  to 
catalog  for  the  Record,  In  general  terms, 
at  least,  those  Callfomians  who  were  all 
actively  participating  in  trying  to  bring 
Alaska  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  It 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  each  and  all,  and 


it  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  bi- 
partisan effort  by  the  great  State  of 
California  in  the  interest  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  at  that  time. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  are  supporting 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  kindness  in  placing  the  reso- 
lution in  the  Rbcokd. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  One  of  the  things 
which  heartened  us  most  in  our  fight 
for-  statehood  was  the  support  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  State  of  California, 
of  whom  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  certainly  one. 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAH— CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  OP  HA- 
WAH LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago  last  Tuesday  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
posed legislation  under  consideration  is 
concerned,  under  the  immediate  man- 
agement of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territories,  the 
Sanator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], voted  out  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
bill  unanimously.  Correspondingly  rapid 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  With  a  speed  that  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  on  the  leader- 
ships of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  two 
Houses  appear  to  be  engaged  in  a  race 
to  see  which  can  act  on  Hawaiian  state- 
hood first. 

The  destinies  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
in  their  determination  to  achieve  state- 
hood, have  been  closely  linked  through 
the  years.  The  people  of  Alaska  greatly 
appreciate  the  support  that  was  given  us 
in  the  last  sesaion  of  Congress  through 
the  statesmanlike  oourae  of  Delegate 
John  A.  Bums,  of  Hawaii.  Now,  we  have 
before  ua  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  LKislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  congratulating  the  new  State  of 
Alaska,  sad  sxtsndlni  ths  aloha  of  ths 
psopls  of  Kawall  to  ths  psopls  of  Alaska. 
Ws  ars  iratsful  to  Ktwsll  for  Iti  aloha. 
Ws  hops  to  rselprocats  with  ikookum 

Rirformanos  la  rnard  to  Hawall'i  itats- 
ood  bin. 

Ths  lilt  of  Kawall  Nnaton  who  ipon- 
•orsd  thia  rseolution.  which  was  adoptsd 
by  both  ths  territorial  senate  and  the 
houae.  li  headed  by  none  other  than 
Orsn  I.  Long,  diitintuishsd  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  under  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. 

In  view  of  the  oolneldental  synchronis- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature in  saluting  the  entry  of  Alaska 
into  the  Union  and  the  action  of  the 
Hawaiian  Legislature  in  doing  likewise, 
and  the  imminence  of  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Hawaiian  Legislature's  resolution  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rcccmn  at  the  conclusion 
Of  my  remarks. 
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Tbgn  being  do  ofaJaetloD.  the  oooeur- 
rvnt  rcaolutloa  wm  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RaooBS.  m  f  oUowa: 

Sbmatb  Oomcuubmt  Bwm.uTK»it  a 
Oonourrtnt   raaolutlon    eongratulatlnff    th« 

a««  8UU  of  AlMka  and  aztondlztg  the 

aloha  at  tbm  p«opl«  of  HawaU 

WbereM  Alaska  haa  aoUavad  Imt  rightful 
place  aa  the  4»th  SUte  ot  the  United  States 
of  Amsrloa;  and 

Wh«r«as  ths  State  of  Alaska,  tha  largest  In 
the  union,  blessed  with  Nature's  boiinties 
and  with  men  and  women  of  pioneering 
spirit  and  skills,  richly  deserved  statehood 
and  will  henceforth  enjoy  an  era  of  ac- 
celerated growth  and  prosperity  and  will  con- 
trlbuta  mightily  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii are  especially  cognizant  of  the  great 
pride  and  elation  and  the  feeling  of  great 
promise  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Al»«^»  assume  their  full  responBlbllitles 
and  privileges  of  first-class  American  cltl- 
aenshlp ;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Legiala- 
ture  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  people 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  take  this  means 
to  express  their  heartfelt  congratulations 
and  aloha  to  the  people  of  the  new.  great 
State  of  Alaska;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Oovernor,  tbe 
speaker  of  tbe  house  of  representatives  and 
the  president  of  the  senate  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  Alaska,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Alaska,  so  that  this  message  of  con- 
gratulations and  aloha  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  i>eople  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 


JOINT  AND  CONCXJRRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS  OF  UTAH   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah  Is  now  in  ses- 
sion, and  has  forwarded  to  me  and  to  the 
Vice  President,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  Senat''  Joint  Resolution  1, 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  3. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions  wei^  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SxKATK  Joint  Rksoltttion  1 

Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeutatlves  of  tbe  33d  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  proposing  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  amend  that  part  of 
Public  Law  85-868  which  may  adversely  af- 
fect or  deprive  the  State  of  Utah  of  the 
mineral  rights  to  certain  lands  within  the 
State  of  Utah 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah — 

Whereas  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  school  system  of  the  State 
of  Utah  Is  derived  from  royalties  and  rentals 
from  the  leasing  of  natural  resources  on 
public  lands  located  within  the  State  of 
Utah;   and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves have  been  discovered  in  the  State  of 
Utah  from  which  the  State  school  fund  nxay 
receive  in  the  future  sufficient  funds  to 
relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Utah 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  tax  burden  they 
must  now  bear  tor  the  support  of  the  schools; 
and 

Whereaa  Public  Law  85-868.  enacted  Sep- 
tember a,  1958.  U  construed  by  the  Depart- 


ment o<  the  Interior  and  tbe  Nayajo  Indian 
Trlba  aa  depriving  tha  State  of  Utah  and 
Ite  public  schools  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
In  future  school  revenues  from  royalties  on 
oil  and  gas  already  proven,  and  from  the 
poMlblllty  of  many  millions  of  dollars  addi- 
tional revenue  oo  yet  undUoovered  reeervea; 


Whereas  It  waa  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  proponente  of  Public  Law  86-868,  prior 
to  Ita  enactment,  that  It  wovQd  not  sXTect 
the  State  of  Utah  or  the  righte  of  persons 
who  otherwise  would  be  entitled  to  the  min- 
erals in  the  Unda  deecrlbed  in  the  said  law. 
and  Utah  Representatives  in  Congress  were 
assured  that  the  oil,  gas.  and  mineral  righte 
would  not  be  affected  in  any  way:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Utah  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  tbey  are  hereby,  requested 
and  urged  to  take  all  action  necessary  to 
protect  the  Intereste  of  the  State  of  Utah  and 
of  ite  citizens  in  the  righte  to  the  oil.  gas. 
and  minerals  within  and  upon  the  lands  af- 
fected by  Public  Law  85-868;   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  the  above 
be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
Committees  of  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs, 
U.S.  Senator  Waixaci  P.  B«i«nett,  U.S.  Sen- 
aUw  PKAMK  K.  Moss.  US.  RepresentaUve 
HENRT  A.  DncoN,  and  U.S.  RepresentaUve 
David  S.  Kino. 

(The  VICE  PRKSIDKNT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Utah,  Identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.) 

BOXTSX  CONCT7»«KWT  RBBOLTTTTOK  S 

Concurrent    resolution     memorlalliing    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States   to  oppose 

proposed  National  Wilderness  Preservation 

Acte 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein — 

Whereas  on  January  9,  1959.  a  bill  was  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  86th  Congress. 
1st  session,  to  establish  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  syctem,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  an  Identical  bill  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
during  the  same  session;  and 

Whereas  said  bills,  each  to  be  known  as  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Act  au- 
thorize the  immediate  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proximately 50  million  acres  of  federally 
owned  lands  and  the  continued  withdrawal 
of  federally  owned  or  controlled  lands  In  the 
future,  upon  decision  of  Federal  offlclals.  into 
a  national  wilderness  preservation  system  to 
be  so  protected  and  administered  as  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderness  character  of  the  lands 
withdrawn  and  contained  therein;  and 

Whereas  approximately  73  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  State  of  Utah  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government  and  is 
subject  to  withdrawal  under  the  act;  and 

Whereas  any  development  of  lands  with- 
drawn inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of 
said  lands  for  the  single  purpose  of  wilder- 
ness areas  is  prohibited  by  the  act;  and 

Whereas  Utah  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  through  the  multiple 
development  of  mineral,  water,  agricultural. 
Industrial,  recreational,  and  wilderness  re- 
sources on  ite  federally  owned  lands  as  pres- 
ently permitted  under  law;  and 

Whereas  there  was  in  fact  legislation  en- 
acted in  1957  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  establishing  an  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resource  Review  Commission  to  inventory 
our  wilderness  resource  and  report  to  the 
Congress  In  19ei :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  53d  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  (the  Governor  concurring 
therein) ,    That    the    setb    Congress    of    the 


United  Statee  ot  America  be  and  la  berebf 
memorialised  to  oppoee  and  vote  acalnst  any 
proposed  National  WUdernesa  Preservatloa 
Act  as  Inimical  to  the  future  development  of 
the  State  of  Utah  and  the  prosperity  of  those 
U.S.  citizens  residing  therein,  and  as  prema- 
ture and  unnecessary  legislation:  be  tt 
further 

Resolved,  That  csrtlfled  ooplee  of  the  above 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress. U.S.  Senstor  Waixaci  P.  Bunrrrr,  US. 
Senator  Frank  K.  Moea,  Repreeentattve 
Hamnr  Alsoub  Dixon,  Representative  David 
S.  Kino.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Governors  and  legls- 
latxires  of  the  following  States:  Arlaona, 
California.  Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana.  Ne- 
vada. New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Washington,  aiul 
Wyoming. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Identl- 
cal  with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


JOINT   RESOLUTION   OP  MONTANA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference.  House 
Joint  Memorial  2,  adopted  by  the  Mon- 
tana State  Legislature  and  approved  by 
Oov.  J.  Hugo  Aronson  on  Pebruary  20. 
1959.  I  send  to  the  desk  the  memorial, 
together  with  the  official  certlflcation  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Montana,  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rbomd. 

This  Joint  memorial  calls  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  to  start  the 
construction  of  Yellowtall  Dam  on  the 
Big  Horn  River  In  Montana. 

In  1957  the  Congress  authorised  a  set- 
tlement with  the  Indians  for  the  damslte 
which  the  President  vetoed.  Last  year 
we  modified  the  settlement  a  little  to 
accord  with  the  President's  views  and 
again  passed  it.  The  President  signed 
this  authorization  bill,  but  he  has  pro- 
vided no  funds  in  the  current  budget  to 
start  construction.  Every  effort  will  be 
made,  of  course,  to  add  funds  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  beginning  construc- 
tion of  this  great  project.  As  the  legis- 
lative resolution  points  out,  the  project 
is  needed  and  it  will  be  false  economy  to 
delay  in  building  it. 

The  joint  memorial  reflects  the  unani- 
mous desires  of  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature and  of  the  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana to  end  the  delays  and  get  on  with 
the  work.  Every  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana delegation  in  Congress  holds  tbe 
same  view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and.  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows : 

"HOVSX  JOIMT  MSaCORIAL  2 

"Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  Senator  James  B. 
Murray,  of  Montana;  Senator  Mlice  Mans- 
field, of  Montana;  Congressman  Lee  Met- 
calf,  of  Montana:  Congressman  Leroy 
Anderson,  of  Montana;  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the 
Comnuttee  on  Appropriations  of  the  U.S. 
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Rouse  of  Representatives;  the  Committee 
on  Intarlor  and  Insulsr  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Senate;  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaire  of  the  UA  House  of  Bepre* 
sentatlvee:  the  Committee  on  Publle 
Works  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Secretary  of  ths  Interior.  Fred 
A.  Seaton;  the  Conunissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Wilbur  A.  Dex- 
helmcr  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Wllber 
M.  Brucker;  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  requesting  the  intro- 
duction and  ecaotment  into  law  of  the 
necessary  and  proper  legislation  to  au- 
thorize and  provide  funds  to  start  the  con- 
struction on  TeUowtall  Dam  on  the  Big 
Horn  River  In  the  State  of  Montana  for 
1959 

"Whereas  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
men  of  good  will  and  great  vision  have  la- 
bored long  and  wisely  to  bring  Tellowtatl 
Dam  into  being;  and 

"Whereas  many  and  high  were  the  hiudlea 
and  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore construction  of  the  TellowtaU  Dam 
could  be  started;  and 

"Whereas  one  by  one  these  many  obstacles 
preventing  the  construction  of  Yellowtall 
Dam  were  overcome,  until  one  alone  re- 
mained, and  that  one  was  the  acquiring  of 
the  damslte.  upon  which  the  propoeed  Yel- 
lowtaU  Dam  would  in  time  be  buUt,  from 
the  Crow  Indian  Tribe;  and 

"Whereas  that  one  remaining  obstacle,  the 
acquiring  of  the  Yellowtall  I>am  site,  has. 
due  to  tbe  wise  action  of  the  last  Congress. 
been  ovsrcotne  wttto  the  paytng  of  82.500.000 
to  the  Crow  people  for  this  valuable  piece 
of  property;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  large 
Investment  in  the  proposed  Yellowtall  Dam; 
and 

"Whereas  no  returns  can  be  had  from  the 
moneys  already  invested  In  YelkxwtaU  Dam 
until  said  Yellowtall  Dam  Is  constructed: 
How.  therefore,  be  it 

"Aesolued  by  the  36th  LegiMtive  AMstm' 
hly  of  the  State  of  Montana  new  in  session 
(the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  and  tirged  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  910  million  so  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  sorely  needed  Yellowtall 
Dam  project  may  begin  at  oiuie;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  amendment  Include 
reservation  of  a  blocli  of  power  for  Mon- 
tana; be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  thia  mefnorial  ba 
submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  each  of  the  individuals,  and  to 
the  chairmen  of  each  of  the  committees 
mentioned  in  this  memorial,  as  well  as  to 
the  Presiding  Officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
UJL  Congrees.  Richasd  M.  Kxxom  and  Sam 
K.  Ratbusn. 

"John  J.  MacDonald, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Paul  Cannom, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 
Untted  States  or  Ambuca, 
State  of  Montwna,  te: 

I,  Ptank  Murray,  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  do  hereby-  certify  that  tbe 
toregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  an  act 
entitled  "House  Joint  Memorial  2,  a  Joint 
memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower:  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  of 
Montana;  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana; Congressman  Lee  Metcalf,  of  Montana; 
Congressman  Leroy  Andersos^  of  Montana; 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Bfouse 
of  Repreeentatlvee;  the*  Oomraittee  on  In- 
terior and  IXBuIar  Affairs  nt  tbe  United 
States  Senate;  the  Commtttoe  on  Prtertce 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  tbe  United  States 
House    of    Representatives;    the    Ccxnmittee 
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on  PuMIe  Works  of  the  United  Statea 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior.  VYed  A.  Seaton:  the  Commls- 
Bloner  of  tha  Bureau  of  Beclamation,  Wilbur 
A.  Dexheimer;  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Wllber  M.  Brucker;  the  Director  of  ths  Budg- 
et. Maurice  H.  Stans;  requesting  ths  intro- 
duction and  enactment  into  law  of  tbe 
necessary  and  proper  legislation  to  author- 
ize and  provide  funds  to  start  the  construc- 
tion on  Yellowtall  Dam  on  the  Bli^horn  River 
in  the  State  of  Montana  for  1959"  enacted  by 
the  36th  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  and  t4>proved  by 
J.  Hugo  Aronaon,  Oovernor  of  said  State,  on 
the  20th  day  of  Pebruary  1959. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Helena,  the  capital  of 
said  State,  thia  24th  day  of  February  AX>. 
1969. 

Frank  Mttrrat, 
Secretary  of  State. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  wlth- 
otLt  amendment: 

S.  176.  A  bill  to  provide  transportation  on 
Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  polnte  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  polnte 
In  the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  either 
directly  or  vta  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  txansportaUon  (Rept.  Mo.  99). 


PINAL  REPORT  OP  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SPACE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS   (S.  REPT.  NO.   100) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Special  Committee  on 
Space  and  Astronautics,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  256  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, I  submit  the  final  report  of  that 
committee,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed, 
with  illustrations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolutiOKi  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ENGLX: 

S.  1368.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  503(a)  (2) 
and  504  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
to  facilitate  financing  of  new  Jet  and  turbo- 
prop aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S.  1389.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Yukle 
Artta  Hale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BTBLB  (by  ntjamt) : 

S.  1S70.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
IMS.  as  amended; 

S.  1871.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1897.  and  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved December  20,  1944.  relating  to  fees  for 
transcripte  of  birth  and  death  certtflcates  in 
tb9  Dle^et  of  Columbia;  and 

a.  vm.  A  bllL  to  estend.  tbm  jurladlettan  al 
tbe  DoBMBttv  IMattana  B-anoh  of  tha  Mu- 
nicipal Gourt  for  the  Ustrlet  of  Columbia  to 
cover  the   adjudication   of   the  Intareste  of 


husband  and  wife  in  personal  and  real  prop« 
erty  In  the  Dtstrlot  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Distrlet  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SALTONBTALL  (by  requeet) : 
8. 1879.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  tha  Massachiuette 
Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  certain 
lands  and  improvements  thereon  comprising 
a  portion  of  the  "E"  Street  Annex,  so-called. 
South  Boston  Annex,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
in  South  Boston.  Mass..  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain other  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   8ALT0NSTALL   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  SsrrrK.  Mr.  Mus- 
Kix,  and  Mr.  MACNuaoM )  : 
S.  1374.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  as- 
sistance  to  correct   inequities   in   the   con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  tbe 
fishing  indvistry  of  tbe  United  States  to  re- 
gain a  favorable  economic  status,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstau.  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separata  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  ( by  request) : 
S.  1375.  A  bill  to  set  aside  and  reeerve 
Memaloose  Island.  Columbia  River.  Qreg., 
for  the  use  of  "Hie  Dalles  Dam  project  and 
transfer  certain  property  to  the  Yakima 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  exchange  therefor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilsr  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
8. 1376.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  for  certain  physically 
handicapped  tazpi^ers;  to  the  Commit,t.ee  on. 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  MT.  Javits  vrhen  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  wlilch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRKT: 
S.  1377.  A  biU    for   the   relief  of   Blagojir 
Popadlch;    to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (by  request) : 
S.  1378.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  malntananca 
and  travel  expenses  of  Judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KXATINO: 
S.  1S7».  A  bUl  for  the  rtilaf  ot  Francis  M. 
Halscher;    to  the  Committee  on  tha  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  hlms^f.  Ut. 
BamcEs.  Mr.  Humphkkt.  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  KxrATnnER,  and  Mr.  Moasa) : 
S.  1380.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Caroltna 
(by  request) : 
S.  1381.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Km- 
ployees  Pay  Act  of  194S.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 
S.    1382.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act  with  respect  to  certain  serv- 
ices provided  at  terminals  operated  Jotntly 
by  a  conunon  carrier  subject  to  imrt  I  and 
a  railroad  operating  In  an  adjacent  foreign 
country;    to   the   Cc«nmittee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S  J.  Res.  77.  Jc^nt  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  each  year  in  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  tiiat  month  as  National  Transportation 
WeelL;  to  tha  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Allott.  Andsbson,  Bknnktt, 
BazsGES.  Bush.  BunjEa.  Capxhart,  Cau#- 
sox,   Coopaa,    Guana,.  Disksxn,   Eavix, 

GOLDWATKR.  HaRTKK,  HENNING8,  HlCXXN- 
LOOPER,       HRUSKA,        KENKEDT,       KUCHEL, 
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l^murwi*,  MaBTIK,  MUNOT.  McOU.  RoB- 
UTSOM.  SALTOlfSTAIX.  SCHOKPPKL.  SMATH- 

BRS.  Smith,  Thxtrmono.  Wilxt.  Williajis 
of  Delaware),  submitted  a  concnirrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  16)  providing  for 
one  general  expenditure  authorizations 
act  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.) 


FEDERAL  FISHERIES  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  myseU,  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kkwedy],  the  Senators  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  McskibI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [lia^MACNU- 
80N],  I  introduce  a  bill  to  provvle  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  correct  Inequities  in 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  and  to 
enable  the  fishing  industry  of  the  United 
States  to  regain  a  favorable  economic 
status,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  request 
that  the  bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  JoR- 
DAH  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1374)  to  provide  a  program 
of  assistance  to  correct  inequities  in  the 
construction  of  fishing  vessels  and  to 
enable  the  fishing  Industry  of  the  United 
States  to  regain  a  favorable  economic 
status,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  himself, 
liCr.  KsNNEDT,  Mrs.  Smith,  Blr.  Muskie, 
and  Mr.  Macnitson)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
It  has  been  clear  for  many  years  that 
the  domestic  groundflsh  industry  faces 
a  grave  economic  problem.  And  the 
problem  is  of  no  small  consequence  to 
New  England,  for  over  60,000  people  de- 
pend on  this  Industry  for  their  livelihood. 

Twice  in  recent  years  President  Eisen- 
hower has  been  constrained  for  reasons 
of  national  security  to  reject  two  recom- 
mendations by  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  the  relief  of  the  New  England 
groundflsh  Industry.  The  Industry  has 
established  economic  Justification  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  demonstrated 
that  it  cannot  maintain  competition 
•gainst  foreign  Imports  without  tariff 
relief  or  some  other  measure  of  assist- 
ance. But  security  considerations  have 
precluded  relief;  and  the  industry's  con- 
dition continues  to  worsen. 

We,  therefore,  ask  only  this:  Is  it  equi- 
table to  assimie  that  one  industry  should 
bear  the  entire  brunt  of  our  national 
security  policies  with  respect  to  friendly 
naticms  engaged  in  fisheries  commerce? 
Should  this  industry  be  forced  to  suffer 
economically  for  national  security  con- 
siderations which  affect  us  as  a  nation 
as  a  whole? 

Some  measure  of  assistance  Is  clearly 
In  order.    On  this  all  are  in  agreement. 

The  legislation  now  proposed  will  meet 
the  inunedlate  needs  of  the  distressed 
segments  of  this  vital  industry.  It  will 
enable  shore  processors  to  regain  a  meas- 


ure of  economic  stability  and  to 
strengthen  their  competitive  position, 
greatly  damaged  in  recent  years  by  heavy 
Imports  of  groundflsh.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  construction  differential  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  fishing  vessel  oper- 
ators who  are  now  required  under  exist- 
ing regulations  to  build  new  vessels  in 
this  country. 

Oftentimes  vessels  can  be  built  30  to 
50  percent  cheaper  in  a  foreign  yard, 
but  the  operator  is  precluded  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  saving. 

Yet  he  must  go  out  and  fish  sometimes 
Just  a  few  yards  away  from  his  foreign 
competitor  whose  vessel  was  built  at 
this  reduced  cost.  If  there  are  tariffs 
to  protect  the  domestic  operator  then  he 
is  imconcemed  that  the  foreign  boat  was 
built  at  much  less  than  the  cost  of  his 
own. 

But  in  view  of  the  present  tariff  situa- 
tion the  fisherman  iS  compelled  to  com- 
pete in  the  open  market  with  the  foreign 
producers.  Thus  the  requirement  that 
he  build  his  boat  in  this  country  makes 
it  virtually  impossible  for  him  to  com- 
pete on  fair  terms  with  his  foreign 
counterparts.  If  we  cannot  raise 
tariffs — and  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
imder  present  international  conditions — 
then  we  must  permit  fishermen  who  are 
in  direct  day-to-dny  competition  with 
fishing  fleets  of  foreign  nations  to  over- 
come this  inequity.  Just  as  the  Maritime 
Act  contemplated,  and  just  as  the  Marl- 
time  Act  now  permits  with  our  merchant 
marine.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the 
Justification  of  the  two,  and  It  Is  time 
that  Congress  remedied  the  patent 
injustice. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
granting  to  the  physically  handicapped 
the  same  $600  Federal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion now  given  to  the  blind.  An  esti- 
mated half  a  million  people  would  be 
eligible  for  the  exemption  under  the 
legislation. 

By  at  least  partially  easing  the  present 
tax  burden  on  these  disabled  persons,  we 
shall  help  many  of  them  to  stay  off  pub- 
lic assistance  rolls,  thus  encouraging 
them,  as  well  as  others  benefited  by  the 
bill,  to  continue  their  efforts  to  become 
or  remain  self-sustaining. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  reports  that  nearly 
3  million  persons  under  64  years  of  age 
are  aflllcted  by  dlsabiUtles  lasting  for 
more  than  6  months.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  250,000  persons 
in  this  country  become  disabl^  each 
year. 

The  loss  In  earning  power  sustained  by 
those  who  become  disabled,  the  medical 
costs,  lengthy  rehabilitational  training 
periods,  and  any  special  equipment  or 
devices  necessary,  put  a  severe  drain  on 
family  finances.  Certainly  these  persons 
should  be  eligible  for  Income  tax  consid- 
eration from  the  Federal  Government  at 
least  to  the  extent  called  for  in  this  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1954.  defines  a  physically  handicapped 
person  as  one  who,  because  of  injury, 
disease,  congenital  deformity,  or  defect. 
Is  substantially  handicapped  in  obtaining 
or  keeping  employment,  Is  unable  to  get 
to  and  from  a  job  on  public  transporta- 
tion without  undue  hardship  or  danger, 
or  must  use  a  prosthetic  device  in  this 
employment.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  any  taxpayer  seeking  this  exemp- 
tion must  submit  proof  In  support  of  his 
claim.  The  exemption  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  any  taxpayer  already  entitled  to 
the  $6C0  exemption  for  blindness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  1376)  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  certain 
physically  handicapped  taxpayers,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ONE  GENERAL  EXPENDITURE  AU- 
THORIZATIONS ACT  FOR  EACH 
FISCAL  YEAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
Congress  has  lost  control  over  Federal 
expenditures,  and  it  acts  on  spending 
bills  without  providing  itself  with  means 
of  knowing  whether  it  is  creating  a  deficit 
or  a  surplus. 

It  authorizes  vast  backdoor  spending 
and  other  expenditures  outside  of  the 
appropriation  process. 

It    splinters   its   consideration    of    the 

expenditure  authorizations  which  do  go 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

It  does  not  exercise  effective  control 
over  the  annual  rate  of  expenditures. 

It  authorizes  expenditures  without  re- 
lating them  to  revenue. 

Deficit  financing  has  been  the  rule — 
not  the  exception — for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  deficit  in  the  current  year  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $13  billion. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  greatest 
debt  in  all  our  history,  and  with  spend- 
ing and  deficit  exceeded  only  for  the 
World  War  11  emergency. 

The  best  experts  concede  that  deficit 
financing  in  present  circumstances  is  a 
heavy  factor  in  our  continuing  inflation. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
difficult  to  sell  the  bonds  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Major  reform  In  congressional  pro- 
cediures  for  enactment  of  spending  legis- 
lation is  needed.  The  need  is  obvious.  It 
is  serious.    It  is  urgent. 

I  now  submit  a  concurrent  resolution 
designed  to  meet  this  need.  In  short, 
the  resolution  would  enable  Congress  to: 

Act  on  the  spending  side  of  the  Federal 
budget  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  segments: 

Control  expenditures,  as  well  as  appro- 
priations and  other  spending  authoriza- 
tions; and 

Enact  the  spending  side  of  the  budget 
in  full  view  of  the  latest  official  revenue 
estimates  revised  at  each  stage  of  the 
legislative  process. 

These  reforms  would  provide  for  re- 
capture of  annual  spending  control  by 
Congress,  through  the  appropriation 
procedure.  And  in  the  process,  spending 
would  be  related  to  revenue. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  would  en- 
able Congress  and  the  public  to  know  for 
each  fiscal  year  whether  current  spend- 
ing action  would  result  in  a  deficit  or  a 
surplus. 

These  are  fundamental  requiran«its 
for  orderly,  intelligent  enactment  of 
spending  legislation.  Thej  are  not  met 
under  present  procedures,  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  complex  of  multl-bilhon- 
dollar  budgets. 

m  present  practice,  the  President  sub- 
mits the  budget  in  January;  and  it  is 
never  seen  again  aa  a  whole  until  the 
Budget  Bureau  compiles  the  midyear  re- 
view, after  Congress  adjourns. 

It  is  strange,  but  when  people  talk 
about  the  budget  they  are  usually  re- 
ferring to  Bideral  expenditures.  They 
overlook  the  fact  that  eveiT  budget  has 
a  revenue  side.  And  in  the  legislative 
process,  we  seldom  consider  spending 
legislation  with  revenue  estimates  in 
view. 

Likewise,  current  appro])riations  and 
annual  expenditures  are  frequently  con- 
fused. Other  sources  of  funds,  includ- 
ing other  types  of  direct  spending 
authorizations,  are  overlooked. 

There  may  be  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween current  regular  appropriations 
and  expenditures.  Last  yeiir,  appropria- 
tions totaled  $6 It  bllMon,  but  expendi- 
tures totaled  $71.9  WHlon.  Revenue 
totaled  $69.1  billion.  The  deficit  was 
$2.8  billion. 

It  is  fi^nnmi.1  expenditures — not  cur- 
rent appropriations — against  annual 
revenue,  which  determine  whether  there 
is  to  be  s  deficit  or  sarploB,  whether  the 
debt  is  to  be  increased  or  not.  But  un- 
der present  procedures.  Congress  does 
not  act  directly  or  effectively  to  control 
annual  expendlt\n«. 

When  Congress  gets  the  Presidents 
budget,  it  splits  off  the  impending  side, 
9,x\A  breaks  up  the  spending  authority 
into  little  pieces. 

Some  of  itv  like  authorizations  to 
spend  out  of  debt  reoeipCs.  may  be  en- 
acted finally  and  directly  in  substantive 
legislation  completely  outside  of  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

Approximately  $6  bUlion  of  this  ixp^ 
of  spending  authority  is  budgeted  for 
the  ciirrent  year.  We  can  count  nearly 
$200  bUUon  of  this  type  of  spending 
authorization  since  inception  of  the 
technique  fbr  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Most  of  It  has  been 
outside  of  the  appropriation  process. 

This  money  is  drawn  dirjjctly  from  the 
Federal  debt.  The  law  does  not  author- 
ise expciuUture  from,  any  other  receipts 
in  the  TrefMury.  Much  of  it  goes  into 
revolving  funds  of  se^alled  busineae- 
tvpe  agmcies,  and  so  forth;  and  there 
it  is  used  over  and  over  again,  each 
time  with  neither  appropriation  control 
nor  review. 

Contract  authority  Is  another  type  of 
spending  autborizayon.  estaMlshed  di<> 
reetly  by  baeia  lewj.  In.  this  caee.  subse- 
quent wtfpatvpriMMtotm  mm  reqolred;  but 
they  are  vtrtuallr  mandetory; 

Permanent  approprlatlorB,  also  flxetf 
by  law.  go  through  the  appropriation 
process;  but  yiTinfti  apiU'opriation  re- 
view la  perfunctory. 

The  Senate  thie  year  paand  $9.2  bfi- 
lion  in  direct  spending  authority,  before 


the  first  appropriation  bfll  was  reported 
in- the  House. 

Regular  aM>roDxiations  are  broken  up 
into  a  dozen  or  more  billt.  These  are 
considered  separately  over,  a  period  of 
6  months  or  more,  without  relating^  one 
to  the  other. 

Large  portions  of  the  appropriations 
enacted  in  these  bills  are  for  actual  ex- 
penditure in  some  future  year. 

Reduction  in  such  appropriations  does 
not  necessarily  affect  expenditures  in 
the  ensuing  year.  All  of  the  reduction 
may  be  applied  to  funds  for  use  in  future 
years.  Such  reductions  may  be  restored 
in  supplementals. 

In  all  of  this  patchwork,  Congress  acts 
only  to  authorize  expenditures.  Author- 
izing expenditures  under  present  prac- 
tices is  something  far  short  of  exei- 
cising  annual  expenditure  control. 
BudgetAry  effect  of  action  takoi  cannot 
be  determined. 

In  fact,  under  current  procedures  Con- 
gress does  not  act  positively,  directly,  or 
effectively  to  control  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditureSw 

It  does  not  act  annually  to  control  ex- 
penditures under  permanent  i4>propria- 
tions  which  are  fixed  by  law  in  advance. 
It  does  not  control  annual  expendi- 
tures under  contract  authority  which  are 
determined  by  performance  under  con- 
tracts authorized  in  basic  law. 

It  does  not  control  annual  expendi- 
tures out  of  debt  receipts,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  bypass  the  whole  appro- 
priation process. 

It  does  not  control  annual  «pendi- 
tures  out  of  regular,  currwit  appropria- 
tions, to  the  extent  that  distinctkm  is  not 
made  between  funds  to  be  spent  cur- 
rently and  those  for  use  In.  future  years. 
Under  existing  procedures,  Federal 
spoiding  agencies  build  up  unexpended 
balances  from  spending  authority 
enacted  in  prior  years  practically  equal 
to  new  spending  authority  requested 
each  year. 

Assuming  enactment  of  the  new 
spending  authority  requested  in  the. 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  the 
spending  agencies  will  have  at  their  die- 
posal  nearly  $150  billion. 

The  new  sp«iding  authority  requested 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1060 
totals  $?«.*  bilUon.  Unexpended  bal- 
ances under  old  authorisations  are  esti- 
mated at  $73  billion. 

Under  present  congresrional  practicea 
and  procedures,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  limit  annual  expendlturea  out  of 
these  tremendous  balances. 

These  ate  fundamental  deficiencies  in. 
congreesional  proeeduixs  and  practices 
for  enactment  of  spending  legislation. 
There  are  more; 

The  need  for  reform  is  urgent  and  im- 
mediate. 

The  need,  to  recapture  expenditure 
control  is  critical. 

Tlieee  m\  ttaeobjeetiveeof  the  ooneur- 
rent  resolution  I  now  «rt»nife 

Uhdcrthe  terms  of  tlie  resolution,  this, 
fundamental  reform  for  recapture  of 
Federal  expenditure  control  would  be 
acioompilahedby: 

Bringing  all  spending,  authority.  m» 
stead    oL   appropriations    alone,    imder 


jarlsdietion  of  the  Apprepriaffens  Com- 
mittees; 

Acting  on  all  new  spending  autiiority 
In  one  bill,  to  be  known  as  the  general 
expenditure  authorisation  bill — with 
provision,  of  coarse,  for  neceasary  sup- 
plemental and  deficiency  bills; 

Requiring  atmual  expenditure  limi- 
ts tion  on  each  item  in  the  bills; 

Providing  that  the  committee  reports, 
including  conference  reports,  on  general 
expenditure  authorization  bills  carry 
tabtilar  presentations  wit^  totals  of  both 
expenditures  and  expenditure  authori- 
zations allowed  under  the  bills;  and 

Requiring  the  latest  revenue  estimate 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxur  to  be 
inserted  in  the  general  expenditure  au- 
thorization bills  at  each  stage  of  the  leg- 
islative procedure  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHL  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resrtution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  16) .  submitted  by  Mr.  Byxb  of  Vir- 
ginia (for  himself  and  Senators  Allott, 
Anderson,  Beknztt,  Bkioces,  Bosh,  Bm- 
LER,  Capkhabt,  Carubon,  CooRxa,  CtrKTia. 

DlRKSEir,  ERVIN,  GOLOWATXa,  Hastkb. 
HzanfZHCB,  HxcKa«.oaa>KS,  Hbovka.  Kbn- 
Nvrr,  KucHKL,  LAuecia,  M&anv, 
MuNDT,  McQbb,  RoBEKTtsoir,  SArroNrrsix, 

SCHOEFPEI.,  SMATHKRS,  SMTTH,  THTTRBIONO. 
Wiley,  and  WnxiAiis  of  Delaware), 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rulea 
and  Administratioai,  as  f<dlowt: 

ReaolveA  by  the  Semrt*  (Me  Hmiae  of  Rep^ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  "nxat,  eeeotlre-  on 
thm  fint  dsy  of  tb»  Mcond  ragnUu-  seoaion 
of  the  Bgbty-4Utb  OoagrMS,  tbe  Joint  nil* 
oC  the  Senats  ami  of  the  Hoose  of  Repte- 
saotnttow  CTnitwt"'"*  In:  aaotlon  138  of  tba' 
IjegtBiatlTC  Reorganization  Act  at  IMe  i** 
n-mf"^f«^  by  ad<Ung  at  the  end  tbcreof  the 
foUowlng  mw  subaBcttona: 

"(c)  (1)  All  new  expenditure  anthorlea- 
tlons  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  contained 
In  one  general  expentflture  authori«atl«m  tolH 
to  be  known   as  the  0«neral  BspendfCUr* 

AuthorlMrticn  Act  of (the  bitarit  to 

he  mied  In  wtth  the  approprtate  flacrivy— r» . 
Iliv  general  expendtture  awthorlMiltoa'  Mil 
may  toe  divided  mt»  separate  tttles.  each  tttle 
corresponding  so  far  as  practicable  to  the 
leayccttve     regular    general     approprtatlon 
bills   heretofore   enacted.     As   used   In-  thir 
paragraph,  the  term  'expenditure  arrthortea*- 
tions'  shall  not  Include  deficiency  or  sup- 
plemental   expenditure    authorizations,    ex>- 
pendlttire  authorizations  under  prlrate  sct» 
ol  CongreBB.    or  reBotsBlona  at  expenditure- 
authorization. 

"(2)   The    general    expenditure-  authorlza- 
tton  bill  for  each  fiscal  year  and  each  de- 
ficiency smd  supplemental  general  expendi- 
ture authwisatlon  bin  containing  expendi- 
ture autborlaetlons  ayalBsWe  tar  such  fiscal 
yeer.  shall   contain   prorlslons  limiting   the 
total  net  e:q»endlture«  during  the  flaedl  year 
ageinat  each  expeniMture  authorrtRtlon  made 
tneretn;  and  the  gesieral  expenditure  author- 
laation  bUl  for  each  flaoal  year  shall  contain 
ptarisionB  UnOttng   the  total  nsrt   expendl- 
tuns  during  such  flaoal  year  against  each 
flspeiutlture     authorizatkm     available    from 
pitor  years.     In  each  case  In  which  an  ex- 
paodltnre  authortnatlon  for  any  flseal  year 
for- imyy lilt— >  1*  pwvWted  In  any  svch  bUl 
end  any  ettar  eapendit\»e  satnomwtion  c^ 
■uliiialsaai  HIS  for  ttae  seme  general  purpoee 
are   avallahle   during  such   fiscal   ye«,    th» 
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limitation  dull  be  agaiiut  total  ezpendl- 
tvirea  from  all  expenditure  authorlaatlona 
available  for  the  aame  general  purpose  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year.  The  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  expenditure  authorizations  made 
solely  for  the  payment  of  claims  certified  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  btates 
or  of  Judgments  to  appropriations  for  the 
pajonont  of  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  or 
to  exi>endltures  from  intragovernmental  re- 
volving and  management  funds.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude 
the  Inclusion  In  any  general  expenditure 
authorization  bill  or  In  any  deficiency  or  sup- 
plemental expenditure  authorization  bill  of 
such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  appropri- 
ate with  respect  to  transfer  of  expenditure 
authorizations  or  expenditure  limitations. 

"(3)  The  committee  reports  accompany- 
ing eiich  general  expenditure  authorization 
bin,  and  the  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying any  conference  report  thereon,  shall 
•how  In  tabular  form  for  Information  pur- 
poaaa.  by  items  and  totals — 

"(A)  tne  amount  of  eacb  new  expendi- 
ture authorization  available  for  expenditure 
In  the  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  estimates  of  the  balances  of  expen- 
diture authorizations  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiftcai  year; 

"(C)  estimates  of  the  net  expenditures  in 
the  flHcal  year; 

"(D)  estimates  of  the  net  expenditures  in 
the  fiscal  year  from  the  balances  of  expen- 
diture authorizations  referred  to  in  clause 
(B),  except  expenditures  from  intragovern- 
mental revolving  and  management  funds; 

"(E)  estimates  of  the  net  expenditures  In 
the  fiscal  year  from  intragovernmental  re- 
volving and  management  funds; 

"(P)  the  totals  of  the  anaounts  referred  to 
In  Clauses  (CJT.  (D) ,  and  (E) ;  and 

"  ( O )  estimates  of  the  total  amount  which 
win  be  available  for  expenditure  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  from  the  ex- 
penditure authorizations  referred  to  In 
clauses  (A)  and  (B). 

"The  committee  reports  accompanying 
MMSh  deficiency  and  supplemental  expendi- 
ture authorization  bill  containing  expendi- 
ture authorizations  available  for  obligation 
or  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year,  and 
each  expenditure  authorization  rescission 
bin,  and  the  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying any  conference  report  on  any  svich 
bill,  ehall  Include  appropriate  cxunulative 
revisions  of  such  tabulations. 

"(4)  The  information  reported  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  accompanied  by  (1) 
data  on  Intragovernmental  revolving  and 
management  funds  and  public  enterprise 
funds  (including  the  funds  of  wholly  owned 
Oovenunent  corporations)  which  shall  show 
tbe  groos  amounu  from  which  the  net 
amounts  estimated  to  be  expended  are  de- 
rived, and  information  on  estimated  invest- 
ments, repayment  of  capital,  payment  of  div- 
idends, and  other  cash  transactions  which 
do  not  affect  net  expenditures;  and  (ii)  such 
supplemental  data  as  may  be  considered  de- 
sirable by  the  committee  making  the  report. 

"(6)  No  general  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion bill  shall  be  received  or  considered  in 
either  House  unless  the  bill  and  the  report 
accompanying  it  conform  with  this  rule. 

"(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  of  expenditures  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon  a  checks  issued  basis. 

"(7)  As  used  in  this  subsection  (c),  the 
term  'expenditure  authorization'  shall  apply 
to  all  current  appropriations,  permanent  ap- 
propriations, contract  authorizations,  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  or  corpo- 
rate debt  receipts,  cancellation  of  obligations 
of  Government  agencies  to  the  Treasury,  re- 
appropriations,  reauthorizations,  and  any 
other  authorizations  to  withdraw  moneys 
from  Uie  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  'ezpendltxire  authorization'  shall  not 
apply  to  appropriations  of  trust  funds,  de- 


posit fimds.  transactions  Involving  public 
debt  retirement,  or  appropriations  made  sole- 
ly for  payment  of  refunds  and  drawbacks. 

"(8)  The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses  may  hold  hearings  slmul- 
taneotisly  on  each  general  expenditure  au- 
thorization bill  or  may  hold  Joint  hearings 
thereon. 

"(d)  The  general  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  each  de- 
ficiency and  supplemrntal  general  expendi- 
ture authorization  bill  containing  expendi- 
ture authorizations  available  for  expendi- 
ture during  such  flsc;al  year,  shall  at  the 
time  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  contain 
in  the  body  of  the  bill  or  in  the  preamble 
thereto,  as  the  respe<:tive  committees  may 
deem  appropriate,  a  ciirrent  estimate  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  overall  Fed- 
eral receipts  for  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Senate,  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  an  amendment  to  its  Standing 
Rules  In  order  to  make  effective  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  rule  made  by  the  first 
section  of  tbis  resolution,  hereby  adopts  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
as  an  exercise  of  its  rulemaking  power. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond regular  session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, but  only  If  prior  thereto  this  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
subsection  (b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
consist  of  twenty-sevon  Senators,  to  which 
Committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

"1.  Expenditure  authorizations:  As  used 
in  this  paragraph  the  term  'expenditure  au- 
thorizations' means  current  appropriations, 
permanent  appropriations,  contract  authori- 
zations, authorizations  to  expend  from  pub- 
lic or  corporate  debt  receipts,  cancellation  of 
obligations  of  Government  agencies  to  the 
Treasury,  reapproprlatlons,  reauthorizations, 
and  any  other  authorizations  to  withdraw 
moneys  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  except  authorizations  to  withdraw 
moneys  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  private  claims." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  16  to  provide 
for  a  general  expenditure  authorization 
bill,  containing  separate  titles  corre- 
sponding to  the  general  appropriation 
bills  now  enacted,  submitted  this  morn- 
ing by  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  I  have  asked  him  certain 
questions  with  respect  to  the  bill,  and  he 
has  supplied  me  with  the  answers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
questions  and  answers  inserted  in  the 
RccoRD  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question.  I  am  a  cosponsor  on  this  con- 
current resolution.  I  understand  that  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  rules. 
Is  this  correct? 

Answer.  Tes.  It  amends  the  Joint  rule  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives contained  in  section  138  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  The  lan- 
eruage  of  this  resolution  wovild  be  added  at 
the  end  of  that  Joint  rule. 

Question.  Consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion clearly  points  up  the  fact  that  tremen- 
dous expenditures  are  authorized  directly  In 
substantive  law,  such  as  the  practice  of  au- 
thorizing expenditures  out  of  public  debt 
receipts.  It  also  points  up  the  fact  that 
other  expenditures  are  authorized  in  a  man- 


ner precluding  effeotlve  an>'op''lstlon  review, 
such  as  contract  authorisations.  If  I  under- 
stand the  terms  of  the  resolution.  It  woiild 
require  appropriation  committee  action  with 
respect  to  all  expenditure  authorisations.  Is 
this  correct? 

Answer.  Tes.  The  resolution  contemplates 
that  procedures  now  followed  for  so-called 
current  appropriations  would  be  applied  to 
all  expenditures  authorizations.  In  other 
words,  committees  with  Jurisdiction  over 
substantive  legislation  would  still  deter- 
mine the  basic  lav  authorization,  but  it 
would  not  be  finally  efTectlve  until  it  Is  im- 
plemented by  regular  appropriation  action. 

For  instance,  the  basic  law  might  provide 
that  a  program  be  financed  out  of  public 
debt  receipts,  but  the  public  debt  receipts 
would  be  available  only  upon  direct  au- 
thorization through  the  appropriation 
process.  The  same  would  be  true  for  con- 
tract authorizations,  etc. 

Question.  The  resolution  first  would  apply 
the  appropriation  procedure  to  all  expendi- 
ture authorizations.  Then,  as  I  understand 
it,  all  expenditure  authorizations  would  be 
included  in  a  single  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion bin. 

Do  I  understand  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  this  respect  correctly? 

Answer.  Yes.  At  present,  as  you  know,  we 
consider  a  dozen  or  more  bills  providing  for 
so-called  current  appropriations.  For  In- 
stance, there  is  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
bill,  the  bill  appropriating  for  State-Justice 
and  Commerce,  the  Defense  Department  bill, 
etc.  All  of  these  would  be  combined  in  one 
general  expenditure  authorization  bill.  And 
under  the  resolution  other  expenditure  au- 
thorlz.itlons  which  now  bjrpass  the  appro- 
priation procedure  would  t>e  included  as  well. 

Question.  The  single  general  expenditure 
authorization  bill,  under  the  resolution, 
would  also  limit  expenditures  out  of  both 
the  current  authorizations  and  from  any 
other  funds  available.  Would  you  teU  us 
how  this  would  be  done? 

Answer.  As  I  visualize  the  proposed  single 
exi>enditure  authorization  biU.  for  each  item 
it  would  first  set  forth  the  new  authorization 
figure  and  then,  in  an  added  phrase,  fix  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  out  of  all  funds 
available  in  the  account  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  question. 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  an  agency 
which  was  carrying  over  an  unexpended 
balance  of  (1  and  was  requesting  new  au- 
thorizations of  another  $1,  and  planned,  with 
congressional  approval,  to  spend  some  of 
both  dollars  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditure  authorization  bill  in  the  usual 
way  would  appropriate  the  new  $1,  and  then 
add  a  phrase  saying  in  effect  that  out  of 
the  new  authorization  and  any  other  funds 
available  the  agency  in  that  fiscal  year  oould 
spend  not  more  than  SI. 60  or  such  other 
overall  amount  as  the  conunlttee  might  de- 
termine. The  bill  would  not  attempt  to  limit 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  spent 
out  of  first  tbe  new  authorization  and  second 
out  of  balances. 

Question.  It  is  obvious  that  by  limiting 
annual  expenditures,  as  provided  in  the  reso- 
lution. Congress  would  literaUy  recapture 
annual  expenditure  control.  Are  there  any 
other  advantages  in  this  Innovation? 

Answer.  Yes.  For  each  budget  account 
the  bill  would  set  forth  two  figures — one 
for  new  authorizations,  and  the  other  would 
establish  the  expenditure  limitation.  AU 
of  these  figures  would  be  In  one  bUl.  At 
the  end  they  could  be  added  up  In  two 
columns.  The  sum  of  one  coltmin  would 
be  the  total  new  authorizations  provided 
and  this  would  be  done  in  the  conunlttee 
report.  The  sum  of  the  second  colunm 
would  be  the  maximum  expenditures  allowed 
for  the  year.  There  would  be  no  doubt 
about  either  figure.  The  expenditure  total 
could  be  compared  with  the  estimate  of 
revenue.     The   Congress   and   the   country 
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would  know  exactly  what  the  prospects 
would  be  for  a  surplus,  a  balanced  btidget. 
or  requirement  for  deficit  financing. 

Amendments  to  the  bill  might  change 
either  or  both  of  the  figures  for  an  Item. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  tliat  the  resolu- 
tion would  provide  also  for  a  revised  estimate 
of  revenue  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  each  stage  of  the  general  expenditure 
authorization  bill? 
Answer.  That  is  correct. 
Question.  In  your  opinion,  would  adoption 
of  the  single  general  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion bill  require  any  change  In  the  present 
appropriations  subcommittee  organization? 

Answer.  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  I  personally 
see  no  necessity  for  any  cha:ige.  As  I  vis- 
ualize organization  of  the  single  bill,  It  could 
be  divided  Into  titles  corre-^ponding  gen- 
erally to  the  separate  bills  as  we  know  them 
today.  As  I  visualize  consideration  of  the 
single  blU,  I  know  of  no  rejison  why  each 
title  could  be  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  which  the  corresponding  bills  are 
now  assigned.  And  I  would  assume  that 
each  title  could  be  manage<l  on  the  floor 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  re6p«»ctive  subcom- 
mittees. 

Question.  The  single  bill  idea  has  been 
criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  con- 
sume a  great  amount  of  time.  Have  you 
considered  this  point? 

Answer.  Yes.  In  1950  the  Congress  enacted 
a  single  appropriation  bill.  Unfortunately, 
It  was  not  given  a  fair  trial  because  it  was 
under  consideration  at  the  time  the  Korean 
war  broke  out.  But  I  have  checked  the 
record  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  more  people  partici- 
pated in  the  debate  on  that  single  bill  than 
participated  in  the  debates  on  the  numerous 
bills  in  the  years  immediately  before  and 
after  the  1950  trial.  And.  although  more 
people  participated  In  the  del>ate  on  the  bill, 
the  cumulated  time  used  was  less  than  was 
consumed  in  consideration  of  the  numerous 
bills  during  the  years  immediately  before 
and  after.  This  measuremsnt  represents 
the  best  that  can  be  done  from  analysis 
of  the  record. 

Provisions  in  the  resolution  Introduced 
today  contemplate  the  desinibillty  of  Joint 
sessions  by  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  for  original  hearings 
on  the  various  titles,  as  a  mearu  of  conserv- 
ing time  in  the  conunlttee  stage. 

More  important.  I  have  no  objections  to 
any  reasonable  amount  of  time  spent  in  con- 
sideration of  expenditure  authorizations. 
I  do  not  think  we  spend  enough  time  on 
bilU  authorizing  huge  expenditures.  The 
Congress  does  nothing  that  Is  more  Im- 
portant. In  the  first  place,  Federal  pro- 
grams cannot  operate  without  Federal 
funds.  In  the  second  place,  expenditure  of 
taxpayers  money  is  a  prime  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  reserving  utmost  attention. 
Question.  The  Congress  enacted  a  single 
biU  in  1950.  Could  the  procedure  set  forth 
In  the  concurrent  resolution  be  adopted 
without  this  proposed  change  In  the  rules? 
Answer.  I  personally  think  It  could.  But 
there  may  be  some  who  would  disagree.  For 
instance,  possibly  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  have  Juris- 
diction only  over  appropriations,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  types  of  expenditure  au- 
thorizations. This  would  require  a  narrow 
construction  of  the  rules  establishing  Juris- 
diction of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

I  have  seen  it  contended,  for  Instance,  that 
authority  to  spend  out  of  the  debt  Is  not 
an  appropriation.  But  I  submit  that  article 
I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  provides, 
"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law."  No  one  can  deny  that  money  has 
been  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  conse- 
quence to  authorisations  to  spend  frcHn  debt 
receipts. 


Question.  Has  a  resolution  similar  to  this 
been  introduced  before? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  introduced  resolu- 
tions for  the  so-called  single  appropriation 
bUl  in  every  Congress  since  1947.  The  previ- 
ous resolutions  have  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  on  four  oc- 
casions, and  they  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  twice,  each  time  without  objection. 
But  there  has  never  been  any  House  action 
on  the  proposal. 

The  resolution  this  year  Is  substantially 
different  from  those  introduced  in  the  past 
in  one  resjiect.  Previously,  the  resolution 
covered  only  appropriations.  The  resolution 
introduced  today  is  expanded  to  cover  not 
only  appropriations  but  all  expendltiu-e  au- 
thorizations. 

Question.  In  the  past  similar  resolutions 
have  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Would  it  be  more  desirable  to  have 
this  one  considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee? 

Answer.  On  Its  face  the  resolution  would 
amend  the  rules.  In  appUcation  it  would 
affect  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  its  consideration 
by  either  the  Rules  Committee  or  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  or  both.  I  think  its 
importance  merits  fullest  consideration. 

Question.  The  Congress  recently  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  at  least  a  trial  of  the 
accrued  exi>endlture  proposals.  Would  this 
resolution  be  In  conflict  with  any  develop- 
ments under  that  legislation? 

Answer.  The  accrued  expenditure  tech- 
nique is  proposed  for  several  accounts  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1960.  I 
understand  that  application  to  several  more 
accounts  is  contemplated  for  inclusion  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  accrued  ex- 
penditures authorization  expires  after  next 
year. 

Aiuwering  the  question  specifically,  I  am 
advised  that  technically  proposals  in  this 
resolution  would  not  be  in  confilct  with 
action  taken  under  this  prior  legislation. 
Practically  speaking,  it  would  require  addi- 
tional accoxmtlng  In  cases  where  accrued  ex- 
penditure llmlUtions  are  being  applied. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  differ- 
ence between  accrued  expenditures  and  ex- 
penditures on  a  checks-issued  basis. 

Under  this  resolution  there  could  be  no 
question  about  the  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures. This  resolution  clearly  and  definitely 
limits  expenditures  on  a  checks-issued  basis. 
If  this  resolution  were  adopted  I  would  as- 
sume that  it  would  supersede  the  previous 
legislation  which  would  be  allowed  to  expire. 
Question.  Would  the  resolution  involve 
any  additional  costs? 

Answer.  I  have  raised  this  question  with 
officials  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
must  l>e  assumed  that  necessary  changes  in 
accounting  procedure,  certainly  In  some  of 
the  larger  agencies  such  as  the  Department 
of  Defense,  would  require  some  Incidental 
expense. 

I  doubt  if  the  costs  would  be  great  and  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  savings  which  would  result. 

Question.  Does  the  resolution  have  ad- 
ministration approval? 

Answer.  As  In  the  past,  technical  advice 
In  the  drafting  of  the  resolution  has  been 
requested  and  received  from  each  of  the  fiscal 
agencies. 

In  the  past  the  administration  has  not 
officially  taken  a  p>o6ition  on  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  amendment  to  the  rules  under  which 
the  legislative  branch  works.  InformaUy, 
high  officials  In  the  executive  branch  have 
favored  the  objectives  of  the  resolution. 

To  answer  the  question  more  specifically, 
I  quote  from  the  President's  budget  message, 
page  M22,  Budget  Document,  as  foUows: 

"The  procedure  used  by  the  Congress  for 
the  review  of  fiscal  matters  Is  one  which 
only    the    Congress    Itself    can    determine. 


Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  achlerement  of 
any  overall  fiscal  objective  is  handicapped 
by  the  absence  of  arrangements  under  which 
the  Congress  can  look  at  the  fiscal  situation 
as  a  whole.  Such  an  arrangement  was  con- 
templated under  a  procedure  established  In 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
but  apparently  did  not  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  Congress.  Over  the  years  since  that 
arrangement  feU  Into  disuse,  the  executive 
branch  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
achieving  a  more  comprehensive  consoli- 
dated executive  budget  which  sets  forth 
a  financial  plan,  including  the  effect  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  again  consider  ways  by  which 
it  can  more  effectively  overcome  the  diffused 
consideration  which  results  from  separate 
appropriation  bills,  the  provision  of  new 
obligational  authority  outside  of  the  appro- 
priations process,  aiul  the  separate  delibera- 
tions on  revenue  bUls  and  the  debt  limit." 

Question.  I  imderstand  also  that  the  ad- 
ministration favors  provision  for  Item  veto 
authority.  Should  this  be  coupled  with  this 
resolution? 

Answer.  I  favor  the  item  veto  because,  from 
my  experience  as  Governor,  I  know  that  it 
can  be  used  constructively.  I  have  advo- 
cated it  in  the  Federal  Government  since 
1937  when  I  Joined  with  the  late  Senator 
Vandenljerg  In  proposing  It.  In  the  cur- 
rent session  Senator  Bush  and  I  are  pro- 
posing it.  The  senior  Senator  of  Ohio  li 
also   a   cosponsor  of   this  resolution. 

But  to  answer  the  question  specifically, 
I  believe  it  should  be  considered  separately 
irom  this  resolution.  In  the  first  place,  this 
is  simply  a  concurrent  resolution  within  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  rules.  In  contrast, 
the  item  veto  may  require  the  full  proce- 
dure of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Question.  Would  the  resolution  result  In 
substantial  savings? 

Answer.  I  confidently  hope  and  believe  it 
would,  but  I  cannot  make  an  estimate  In 
dollars. 

The  great  value  in  this  resolution  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  would  provide  both 
the  Congress  and  the  people  with  full  and 
accessible  knowledge  of  the  amount  in- 
volved in  spending  legislation  and  its  effect 
on  the  Nation's  fiscal  situation. 

With  such  Intelligence  I  would  rely  on 
the  Judgment  of  the  people  and  those  who 
represent  them  In  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OP  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM      FOR       CHILDREN— ADDI- 
TIONAL  CXDSPONSOR   OP   BILL 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of   my  distinguished  fellow  member  of 
the    Senate    Agriculture    and    Forestry 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  bill  (S.  1289)    to  increase  and  ex- 
tend the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren, introduced  by  me  on  March  5. 1959. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OF     AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949.  RELATING  TO  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  FOR  OATS,  RYE.  BAR- 
LEY.   AND    GRAIN     SORGHUMS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  9. 1959,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota   [Mr.  McCar- 
thy 1  was  added  as  an  additional  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  1343)  to  amend  section 
105(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  relating  to  price  support 
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for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  yraln  sorghiims. 
Introdiiced  by  Mr.  Yaeborotjoh  (for  him- 
self and  Senators  Craybb,  Carlsow.  Kbrr, 
HvMPHRBT,  MAKsriBLO.  and  MxnutAT)  on 
March  9, 1959. 


PRINTINO  OF  INTERIM  REPORT 
ON  MISSISSIPPI  RTVER  AND  TRIB- 
UTARIES, WITH  RESPECT  TO 
HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
GREENVILLE,  MISS.  (S.  DOC.  NO. 
15) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  Au- 
gust 5. 1958.  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  review  report  on  Missis- 
sippi River  and  tributaries  with  respect 
to  harbor  improvements  at  Greenville, 
Miss.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate, 
and  in  response  to  an  item  in  section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  illus- 
trations, and  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
08  follows: 

By  Mr.  ENOLB: 
Excerpts  from  speech  delivered  by  him  at 
western  space  age  conlerence,  Loc  Angeles. 
Calif..  March  6.  1969. 


ABOLITION     OF     FISH     TRAPS     IN 
ALASKA     COMMERCIAL    FISHER- 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  news 
which  will  be  greeted  enthusiastically  by 
Alaskans  was  contained  in  an  announce- 
ment this  week  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton.  that  he  has  in- 
cluded In  Alaska  commercial  fisheries 
regulations  this  year  a  provision  abol- 
ishing use  of  a  device  known  as  the  fish 
trap.  This  fish  trap  abolition  order  is 
for  Alaskans  the  best  news  to  come  out  of 
Washington — I  mean  Washington.  D.C., 
and  not  the  State  of  Washington — the 
best  news  since  the  Congress  passed  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  last  year. 

The  departure  of  the  flsh  trap  from 
our  waters  Is  long  overdue. 

The  flsh  trap  In  the  almost  unanimous 
view  of  Alaskans  is  a  monopolistic  device 
which  more  than  any  other  thing  has 
led  to  the  tragic  depletion  of  what  once 
wa«  Ala«ka's  greatest  natural  resource 
and  the  greatest  national  fisheries  re- 
source, the  Paclflc  salmon. 

For  some  50  years  Alaskans  have 
watched  helplessly  while  the  great 
salmon  fisheries  administered  100  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government  hat 
■one  down,  down,  down. 


Alaska  was  the  only  Territory  that  by 
the  Organic  Act  pasaed  in  1912  was  de- 
nied the  right  to  manage  and  control  its 
fisheries.  Lacking  Jurisdiction  over  thla 
resource,  Alaskans  could  only  urge  and 
plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  traps.  The 
same  device,  the  flsh  trap,  was  long  since 
abolished  in  the  otlier  Pacific  salmon 
areas — British  Columbia.  Washington 
and  Oregon,  where  the  people,  and  not 
a  distant  Federal  bureau  had  control 
over  their  resources.  In  those  areas, 
while  the  same  resource  was  originally 
far  less  bountiful,  it  has  been  conserved. 
In  session  after  session  our  Territorial 
legislators  hav;  memorialized  Congress  to 
abolish  flsh  traps.  In  session  after  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  our  voteless  dele- 
gate In  the  House  would  introduce  a  bill 
to  abolish  flsh  traps.  The  people  of 
Alaska,  on  a  referendum  11  years  ago, 
voted  by  a  ratio  of  over  7  to  1  for  the 
abolition  of  flsh  traps,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  result  has  been  the  tragic  deple- 
tion of  the  flsherles.  from  a  pack  of  ap- 
proximately 8 '72  million  cases  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  to  less  than  3  million 
cases  last  year.  So  grave  was  the  effect 
of  this  depletion  in  Alaska  that  in  1953 
President  Eisenhower  was  obliged  to  de- 
clare Alaska's  fishing  communities  to  be 
disaster  areas.  Federal  funds  had  to  be 
spent  to  assist  them.  This  is  the  flrst 
time  in  my  experience  that  a  disaster 
area  was  caused,  not  by  so-called  acts  of 
God — hurricane,  flood,  tornado,  earth- 
quake, famine — but  by  acts  of  men. 

Since  then  the  sltiiation  has  worsened. 
Alaska  now  has  many  depressed  areas. 
Practically  every  fishing  village  in  Alas- 
ka is  a  depressed  area,  and  we  therefore 
hope  for  the  early  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  will  help  to  re- 
lieve that  situation. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  prime  example 
of  how  our  natural  resources  can  be  de- 
pleted by  selflsh  interests  with  their 
eyes  only  on  immediate  profits  and  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  the  fact  that  our 
natural  resoiurces  should  be  preserved 
and  protected  in  the  interests  of  and  as 
a  heritage  for  the  future  generations. 
It  is  also  an  example  of  how  a  Federal 
regulatory  agency,  whose  prime  respon- 
sibility is  conservation,  can  abdicate  that 
function  and  permit  Itself  in  fact  to  be 
regulated  by  the  industry  It  is  supposed 
to  regiilate.  Despite  the  mounting  evi- 
dence of  depletion,  despite  the  pleas  of 
Alaskans,  the  agency  arbitrarily  ac- 
cepted the  industry's  position  on  fish- 
traps. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  has  such  a  great 
natural  resource  as  the  Alaska  salmon 
been  permitted  to  be  depleted?  The  an- 
swer lies  in  greed  and  lack  of  foresight. 

The  greed  was  manifest  in  the  hard 
fight  waged  by  the  fishing  interests  to 
continue  to  use  flsh  traps  in  Alaska — 
even  though  the  use  of  such  wasteful 
fishing  methods  were  banned  In  the  very 
States — Oregon  and  Washington— from 
which  many  of  these  selfsame  fishing 
companies  hailed. 

The  lack  of  foresight.  Mr.  President, 
was  manifest  In  the  reluctance  to  invest 
in  the  futur«— «  reluctance  to  appropri- 
ate sufflolent  funds  to  aafecuard  this 
treat  resource.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
witnessing  today  a  continuance  of  that 


same  lack  of  foresight  in  many  other 
areas  where  there  Is  great  resistance  to 
appropriating  funds  with  which  to  de- 
velop, to  preserve,  and  to  protect  some 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  our 
country. 

In  what  has  happened  to  the  Alaska 
Ashing  industry  we  see  a  portent  of 
things  to  come  in  other  areas  if  we  con- 
tinue to  lack  the  vision  needed. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  shortly  k>e  de- 
bating the  area  redevelopment  bill.  It  \m 
my  hope  that  It  will  be  speedily  passed. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  prove  helpful 
in  assisting  some  of  the  Alaska  flshing 
areas  in  their  rehabilitation,  as  well  as 
other  depressed  areas  In  the  49  States. 
But  the  need  for  such  assistance  in  these 
areaa  should  point  up  the  moral.  Such 
assistance  would  not  have  been  necessary 
if.  during  the  half  century  preceding  this 
era,  those  responsible  had  taken  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  prevent  the  depletion  of 
the  salmon  resources  of  Alaska. 

The  action  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  banning  the  general  use  of 
flshtraps — however  late — is  welcome.  It 
comes  some  10  days  after  the  flrst  State 
Legislature  of  Alaska  took  similar  action. 

Meanwhile.  Alaskaru.  will  now  begin  the 
long  task  of  rebuilding  from  the  bottom 
the  once  great  salmon  fishery  resource. 
I  am  confident  that  now — having  con- 
trol of  this  resource,  cherishing  it.  living 
close  to  it,  imderstanding  its  impor- 
tance— they  will  eventually  succeed. 


DISCONTINUANCE    OP    COMMUTER 
TRAINS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Joined 
this  week  with  several  other  Senators 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  the  discontinuance  of  com-' 
muter  trains  imtil  there  has  been  a  for- 
mal Judgment  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  a  Judgment  based  on 
the  public  interest  and  the  needs  of 
commuters,  as  well  as  the  overall  wel- 
fare of  the  railroad  involved. 

This  bill  jpould  amend  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1958,  which  now  permits 
railroads  to  automatically  discontinue 
passenger  trains  if  they  are  not  for-. 
mally  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  within  5 
months  after  the  application  for  dis- 
continuance. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act.  more 
than  27  notices  have  been  filed  for  the 
discontinuance  of  more  than  100  pas- 
senger trains.  Five  months  has  proved 
an  inadequate  time  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  properly  in- 
vestigate and  make  findings  upon  this 
fiood  of  discontinuance  requests. 

Each  of  these  requests  poses  a  com- 
plex problem  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  solution  of 
which  must  be  baaed  upon  a  delicate 
balance  between  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
road, the  needs  of  the  public,  and  the 
overriding  transportation  needs  of  the 
Nation.  The  result  of  this  insuffloient 
time  for  proper  study  is  that  passencer 
trains  may  be  discontinued  by  default, 
without  public  hearings  and  without  a 
careful  determination  by  proper  author- 
itlee.    Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  Trans- 
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portation  Act  of  1958  is  not  being  ful- 
filled. 

I  greatly  sympathise  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  railroad  industry  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  I  can,  commen- 
surate with  the  public  interest,  to  solve 
those  problems. 

The  desire  of  railroads  to  discontinue 
unprofitable  lines  is  imderstandable. 

However,  a  railroad  is  different  from 
an  ordinary  private  enterprise.  It  is 
granted  an  exclusive  and  valuable  fran- 
chise by  Government  and  it,  therefore, 
has  a  special  obligation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area  it  serves.  Some  of 
these  necessary  services  may  prove  im- 
profitable,  but  railroads  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  those  public  needs  which 
involve  loss  as  well  as  those  which  in- 
volve profit. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  cosponsoring.  one 
ot  the  crlterions  which  the  ICC  must 
consider  is  the  overall  condition  of  the 
railroad,  based  on  its  total  profit  and 
loss  situation  in  a  given  area.  This  is 
meant  to  protect  railroads  from  having 
to  continue  passenger  trains  at  a  loss 
they  cannot  afford. 

I  recognize  that  the  declining  status 
of  our  Nation's  railroads  poses  serious 
problems  which  deserve  the  immediate 
attention  of  Congress.  I  am  prepared  to 
Join  in  measures  to  rescue  the  railroads 
from  their  present  difficulties.  But  I 
am  just  as  anxious  that  the  people  re- 
ceive the  necessary  services  they  are 
entitled  to.  and  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  result  in  a  fairer 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  public. 


NECESSITY  FOR  NEW  TAXES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  read  from  the  Whaley -Eaton  News 
Service  letter  and  failed  to  give  it  credit 
for  the  information  which  appears  on 
page  3542  of  the  Record.  I  apologize  for 
that  oversight. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee  has  been 
holding  hearings  for  some  time  to  try  to 
discover  why  we  have  Infiatlon. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  witnesses  say 
that  our  inflation  has  been  due  to 
greater  demand  than  supply. 

Other  witnesses  have  asserted  that 
the  inflation  since  the  war  has  resulted 
from  decisions  by  labor  leaders  and  busi- 
ness leaders  to  raise  prices.  The  testi- 
mony is  further  that  these  price-rise 
decisions  have  occurred  in  mdustries 
where  they  have  so-called  administered 
prices.  Administered  prices  seem  to  be 
prices  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  decisions  of  business  or  labor  lenders 
and  which  last  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  without  being  affected  by  the 
market. 

If  this  is  so,  It  means  that  consumers 
are  so  anxious  to  buy  the  products  of 
these  industries  and  the  industries  are 
so  strong,  that  the  labor  leaders  and  the 
business  leaden  in  the  industry  have  a 
wide  discretion  as  to  what  price  they 
shall  establish  for  their  product. 


ooLLBcnrc-BAaoAiNiNo  sxaeioirs 

Naturally,  the  price  of  the  product 
depends  a  lot  on  the  cost  of  the  labor 
that  goes  into  the  product 

In  these  big  industries,  the  cost  of  the 
labor  is  agreed  upon  periodically  In  col- 
lective-bargaining sessions  between 
management  leaders  and  labor  leaders. 

There  is  representation  of  the  man- 
agement side,  and  of  the  labor  side,  at 
these  meetings.  The  agreed  wage  in- 
creases— which  will  result  in  price  in- 
creases— adversely  affect  the  consuming 
public.  But  the  consumer  is  not  repre- 
sented at  these  wage  bargaining  sessions. 

I  should  like  to  raise  the  question 
whether  there  is  some  way  in  which  the 
consumer  can  be  represented  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  sessions. 

CONSUlfEK  REPRESENTATIOKT 

Could  the  Government — without  any 
thought  of  Government  dictatorship — be 
authorized  and  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  have  a  consumer  representative 
of  great  ability  and  wisdom  present  at 
collective  bargaining  sessions?  His  Job 
could  be  to  let  the  public  in  on  what  is 
going  on  during  collective  bargaining, 
and  to  express  without  power  to  decide 
what  the  consumer's  interest  appears  to 
be. 

Perhaps,  in  this  way.  the  consumers 
could  throw  a  little  light  into  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  sessions. 

As  things  have  gone,  it  appears  that 
collective  bargaining  sessions  have  a  big 
part  to  play  in  the  infiationary  spiral. 
Wages  are  raised  and  prices  are  raised 
and,  though  it  may  be  argued  which  one 
comes  first,  that  is  like  the  argument  of 
which  comes  flrst.  the  chicken  or  the  egg. 
But  the  result  is  that  we  have  both,  the 
chicken  and  the  egg.  and  that  we  also- 
over  the  years — have  inflation. 

Here  is  something  to  cause  one  to 
think  twice— a  list  of  pending  bills  which 
if  enacted,  would  cost  190  odd  billion 
dollars.  I  ask  that  the  list  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

EsTmATCD  Cost  of  RrvrNtrE  Loss  if  Skijcted 
Bills  Werx  Enacted 

1.  8.  722.  DoTTOLAS  and  others;  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  $400  million. 

a.  H.R.  2357,  Raims:  Housing  Act  (as  re- 
ported by  committee).  $1.6  bUUon  througli 
1963.  $6.1  billion  In  total  cost,  Including  $3.7 
billion  for  public  housing  over  40  years. 

8.  8.  2,  Mttheat:  School  Support  Act.  $15 
to  $16.2  billion  for  5  years. 

4.-5.  HR.  22,  Mttcalf:  S.  1087,  Humphbkt: 
Student  Aid  Act.  $966  million  for  6  years. 

6.  H.R.  1031.  MuLxn:  Emergency  program 
of  grants  for  public  works.  $2.5  billion  appro- 
priation authorization. 

7.  HJl.  1030.  Multkb:  Ck>nununlty  facili- 
ties and  public  works,  $2.5  billion  public-debt 
authorization. 

8.  HR.  77,  Patman:  Old-age  pensions  for 
all  over  65.  $66  billion  for  5  years. 

9.  8.  791,  Ksnnxot:  Unemployment  rein- 
•uranoe  grants,  $1  to  $3  billion  for  6  yean. 

10.  H.R.  102,  Hooan:  Ptnslont  for  World 
War  I  vettrana.  18  to  110  billion  for  5  y$ara. 

11.  K.R.  808,  Momzsom:  Federal  amployaM* 
hsalth  Inauranot,  81.8  bilUon  for  5  ytara. 

18.  H.R.  810,  AiaairBTMT:  InorMM  Indl- 
Tldual  inoom$-tai  •xemption  to  81i000.  880 
billion  rtvcnus  loai  in  B  years. 

18.  8.  881.  Moaii:  Social  leeurlty  health 
insuraaee.  88<1  bllUon  (or  8  ysars. 


14.  8.  1.  MoiraoHsr:  Airports  grants.  $606 
million  for  6  years. 

15.  H.R.   1301.  McOovum:   Farm  Income, 
$36.5  blUlon  for  6  years. 

Total,  $193.3  to  $196.5  bllUon. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAININa  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  HR.  2260. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  2260)  to  extend  vmtU 
July  1.  1963,  the  induction  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act:  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  August  3.  1950.  suspending  personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
E^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "3-10-59-B" 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativb  Clehk.  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  section  (b)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  Ck^mmlsslon  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  who  sball  be  appointed  by 
the  President  within  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  Seven  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  frwn  ci- 
vilian life  and  conflrmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  appointed  as  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  amendment  will 
be  very  brief.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  for  a  moment. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  our  col- 
loquy last  night  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  no  particular  or  strong 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other  regarding 
my  amendment,  or  objection  to  it.  He 
has  modified  his  own  original  proposal 
which  provided  for  four  civilian  and 
three  military  personnel.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  modified  his  pro- 
posal so  as  to  include  six  civilian  and  one 
military  personnel. 

As  our  debate  last  night  shows,  I  have 
deep  convictions  about  not  having  any 
persons  who  are  on  active  military  duty 
in  any  policymaking  position  involving 
the  military.  The  place  for  them,  in  my 
Judgment,  Is  at  the  witn688  tabto.  Th«r 
should  be  called  upon  for  advice.  Infor- 
mation, and  testimony,  but  they  should 
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not  be  given  a  vote  In  determining  ques- 
tions of  policy  which  Involve,  In  a  very 
real  sense.  In  the  ultimate,  at  least,  the 
legislative  processes  of  Congress.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  civilian  commission 
which  can  malce  a  study  and  submit  its 
advice  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress; but  I  think  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  put  a  military  man  on  active 
duty  in  a  pcllojrmaking  position.  That 
is  the  reason  for  my  amendment. 

I  shall  certainly  understand  whatever 
position  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
takes  on  my  proposal,  because  of  my 
high  respect  for  him;  but  it  may  be  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  be 
wiling  to  accept  my  amendment.  Then 
we  could  have  one  vote  on  the  Com- 
mission as  a  complete  civilian  commis- 
sion. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
If  his  point  of  view  is  such  that  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, generally  speaking.  I  respect  the 
argument  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  with  respect  to  having 
policy  decisions  made  independently  of 
the  agency  which  would  be  expected  to 
carry  out  any  given  policy.  Of  course, 
the  Commission  does  not  have  the  final 
determination  in  the  matter.  The  final 
determination  would  rest  in  the  hands  of 
Congress.  The  Commission  would  make 
a  report  to  the  President. 

But  because  I  respect  the  argument.  I 
did  ask  unanimous  consent  last  night, 
which  was  given,  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment so  as  to  provide  for  Commission 
personnel  of  six  civilians  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  military.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  no 
objection  to  making  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  exclusively  civilian,  and 
if  my  acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  settle  the 
issue,  I  should  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

I  point  out,  in  that  connection,  that 
the  Commission  will  have  the  authority, 
imder  the  language  of  the  amendment, 
to  get  whatever  information  from  the 
department  it  desires. 

I  call  attention  to  paragraph  (g)  on 
page  3  of  the  printed  amendment,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

The  Commlulon  U  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  department — 

And.  of  course,  that  would  include  the 
Department  of  Defense — 

agency,  or  Independent  establishment  of  the 
Oovernment  information,  statistics,  data, 
suggestions,  and  other  matters  Tor  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  any  of 
the  foregoing  matter  directly  to  the  Com- 
mrlaslon  upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

In  view  of  that  language,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  amendment,  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  having  even  one  member  of  the 
Commission  selected  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  me  to  have  the  entire  Commis- 
sion a  civilian  commission,  reporting  to 
the  President,  who  in  turn  would  com- 
municate to  Congress  whatever  recom- 
mendations the  Commission  might  make. 


Congress  then  would  have  the  final  deci- 
sion in  its  hands. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  my 
assent  is  necessary.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  recognize  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
my  amendment,  and  that  it  can  be  modi- 
fled  only  by  consent.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  present  will  sccept  my 
desire  in  the  matter,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  all  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  to  do  is  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  amend- 
ment be  modified. 

Mr.  CASE  .  f  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  may  be  modified  by  striking 
paragraph  (b)  and  substituting  the 
paragraph  designated  (b)  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  that  my  amendment 
as  modified  then  be  substituted  for  para- 
graph (b)  In  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  think  we  have 
greatly  expedited  action  on  the  matter. 
I  think  there  will  be  a  much  stronger 
Commission  personnel  arrangement  now, 
with  all  of  the  members  being  civilians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Case],  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  the  discussion  of  a  Commission, 
the  Commission  having  been  whittled 
down  from  one  which  would  have  been 
half  military  and  half  civilian  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  proposed  that  it 
shall  oe  all  civilian.  It  appeal^  to  me  that 
one  of  the  ways  we  have  of  avoiding 
issues  is  the  creation  of  commissions. 
The  President  is  very  good  at  the  ap- 
pointment of   commissions. 

I  wish  some  day  there  would  be  under- 
taken an  investigation  or  survey  to 
ascertain  what  has  happened  to  all  the 
commissions  which  have  been  appointed 
during  the  past  6  years — how  many  of 
them  have  made  reports;  how  many  of 
them  have  been  appointed,  and  have 
died  either  a  natural  or  an  unnatural 
death;  how  many  of  them  are  hidden 
behind  cobwebs  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

It  is  my  understanding — although  I 
may  be  mistaken,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russsll]  if 
my  understanding  is  correct— that  the 
pending  amendment  relates  to  a  matter 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
believes  should  be  a  congressional  func- 
tion; and  that  to  that  end  he  has  indi- 
cated that  it  is  his  Intention  to  appoint 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  so  that  in  that  way  a  con- 
gressional committee  or  commission,  so 
to  speak,  will  look  into  this  particular 
subject  matter,  will  maJte  a  report,  and 


In  that  way  perhaps  will  be  able  to 
furnish  valuable  guidance,  not  only  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  also 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  to  the  Con- 
gress  as  a  whole.  Am  I  correct  as  to 
that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  proposed  originally  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  when 
we  were  marking  up  tiiis  bill.  The 
amendment  was  discussed  very  thor- 
oughly. 

In  the  committee  there  was  consider- 
able objection  to  the  amendment,  for 
some  of  the  reasons  the  Senator  has 
indicated. 

Many  commissions  have  made  recom- 
mendations in  the  military  field.  We 
have  had  the  so-called  Cordlner  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  a  leader  of  biislness. 
It  studied  at  some  length  the  military 
manpower  situation,  and  rendered  a 
voluminous  report. 

For  several  years  after  1051.  we  had 
the  National  Security  Training  Com- 
mission, established  by  the  Congress  to 
make  recommendations  relating  to  mili- 
tary training  and  such  other  recom- 
mendations relating  to  manpower  as  it 
considered  desirable. 

The  former  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  James  Wadsworth,  who 
is  recognized  as  an  authority  In  this  field, 
partly  because  of  his  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  when  he  was  a  member  of 
this  body — was  chairman  of  that  group. 
He  w£is  succeeded  by  General  Samoff, 
who,  as  I  recall,  has  been  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  General  Samoff  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience.  They 
gave  careful  and  earnest  consideration  to 
the  m'ans  of  providing  the  necessary 
military  manpower. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  Rockefeller 
report.  This  was  based  on  a  study  fi- 
nanced by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

This  study  resulted  in  a  comprehensive 
report,  which  is  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
Congress.  I  am  frank  to  state. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  has  seemed  to 
me,  and  it  has  appeared  to  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  subject  matter  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  Is  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress,  and  that  Congress 
cannot  dodge  or  eliminate  that  responsi- 
bility by  creating  an  outside  Commission. 
When  the  bill  was  under  committee  con- 
sideration, I  stated  to  the  committee  that 
it  was  my  purpose  at  an  early  date  to 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  conduct 
continuing  studies  into  the  utiliaation  of 
military  manpower. 

After  all,  it  Is  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
and  although  we  are  glad  to  obtain  ad- 
vice from  every  source,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  assimilate  the  reports  of  all  the 
previous  Commissions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  not  named  all  of  them :  there 
have  been  others.  But  I  have  mentioned 
the  more  outstanding  ones  and  the  more 
recent  ones  that  have  studied  the  prob- 
lems which  the  proposed  group  would  be 
created  to  consider. 
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I  doubt  very  seriourty  whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  Commission  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  I  believe  that, 
instead.  It  would  be  Ukely  to  confuse  the 
issue. 

We  are  now  considering  questions 
about  the  necessary  military  strength  of 
the  country  and  the  wisdom  of  demobil- 
izing some  of  our  present  forces.  Con- 
gress has  taken  one  view  of  that  matter; 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  taken  another. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress, which  has  taken  one  position  on 
that  matter,  authortee  the  executive 
branch  to  appoint  a  Commission  with 
congressional  sanction;  and  It  would  be 
a  Commission  which  the  executive  w  ould 
name.  It  is  highly  imllkely  that  the 
executive  branch  would  name  a  Com- 
mission tiiat  would  support  the  Congress 
and  would  fail  to  support  the  executive 
branch  which  would  name  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

So  I  do  not  think  anything  would  be 
gained  by  having  such  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed now.  In  fact.  I  think  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  Commission  at  this 
time  would  only  add  confusion. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  answered  my 
question.  He  has  stated  that  It  Is  his 
Intention — not  one  arrived  at  lately,  but 
one  he  has  already  brought  before  the 
members  of  his  committee — to  establish 
a  subcommittee  on  manpower  require- 
ments, and  so  forth,  and  to  have  the 
subcommittee  look  into  this  particular 
matter. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  If  the 
President  wishes  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  look  into  this  matter,  he  can  do 
so  at  any  time,  without  congressional 
sanction  or  request,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  proof  of 
that  is  that  he  has  already  appointed 
commissions  in  this  field.  I  believe  they 
are  called  committees,  when  he  ap- 
points them;  but  they  are  either  com- 
mittees or  commissions,  composed  of 
groups  of  men  whom  the  President  hsts 
selected  to  conduct  studies  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  the 
President  from  appointing  any  mmaber 
of  commissions  that  he  may  wish  to  ap- 
point in  this  area.  To  be  frank.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  he  did  appoint  one 
to  consider  such  proWeras,  which  have 
been  before  us  for  many  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
is  about  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
nun,  before  the  vote  en  the  amendment 
is  taken.   Therefore,  I  now  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  qttorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OfPlCUl  (Mr.  Joa- 
DM«  tn  the  chair).  The  clerk  wiU  c«ll 
the  nVL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roB, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their 


Capefaart 

Oartaoa 

CarroU 

Case.  N.J. 

Case,  8  Dak. 

Ctoavei 

Church 

C.ark 

Cooper 

Cottan 

DixlLwn 

Dodd 

DouKtns 

DworstiRk 

Bastlfcitd 

EHeiider 

Br  vis 

Frear 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oreen 

Cruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Havden 

Hickcnlooper 


▲tkCD 

Ailott 
Barttett 

BcaU 


Bennett 


Brtdcaa 
BuKh 


BuUer 

Brrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 


nm 

HoU«d4 

Hruaka 

Hxunphrqr 

Jaokaoa 

Javns 

Johnson,  Tex. 

JohnAton,  S.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

KeXauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Langer 

LansclM 

Locg 

MoCartby 

KJctTlellan 

MoOee 

McNamara 

MajTJusan 

Monsflpld 

Monronejr 

Morse 

Morton 

Mors 

MunCK 


Murray 


Neubergar 

O'Mahoney 

Pastor* 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Rnssen 

SaitOQStaU 

Sohoeppel 

Beott 

Smatbets 

Smith 

Sparknian 

Svennls 

Symlnf^ton 

Taltnad9« 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Wtlltamn.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Tax  borough 

Younc,  N.  Dak. 

Touuf,  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ANDERSON],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr  J  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Henwings]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MartinI  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  off«>ed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Casi]  as  modified. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  proposes  to 
create  a  Commission  on  Military  Man- 
power, to  be  composed  of  seven  members 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Pre&ident  and  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  pr(H;>osed  to 
extend  the  draft,  or  the  so-called  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
for  4  years  without  substantive  amend- 
ment. The  bin  would  only  change  the 
dates  in  the  present  law,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes.  In  fact,  that  is  all  it 
would  do,  except  for  the  new  section  5, 
which  is  not  related  to  the  substance  of 
the  operation  (rf  the  act. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
clearly  indicated  that  there  are  inequi- 
ties aitd  discriminations  in  the  operation 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  axsA 
Servloe  Act  today.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Rus- 
ssllJ  in  commwiting  upon  the  testimony 
presented  by  Major  General  Harrison  of 
the  National  Guard,  said— and  I  quote 
again  the  statement  I  quoted  yesterday— 
So  there  aw  a  graat  wwiay  lasifiMlaa  to 
ths  program.  I  think  it  la  bo^^oBd  th*  power 
of  morul  man  to  eliminate  all  the  tnequi- 
tlea  tn  a  program  o(  tSiii  magnitude,  bat  it 
owtalnly  la  InoamWnt  oa  ua  to  do  as  mvwh 
M  w*  can  to  •••  that  this  reaponalbUtty  tear 
tte  daCuMN  of  tha  UalSa*  Btataa  is  dis- 
trlbtttad  as  wtdaty  •■  poaiibto  aiaa  la  iisHly 
impnaatl  aa  wa  oaa  oa  tba  young  aaanhnna  of 
tHU  Nation. 


The  Dh-eeter  of  the  Srteetlve  Service 
Ssrstem,  General  Hershey,  himself  said: 

Miniona  of  oiir  young  men  have  been  tcld 
they  have  little,  If  anything,  to  contribute 
to  their  Nation's  defense — because  ol  phyei- 
cal  or  oMtital  oandltiona. 

He  said  further: 

We  Sffe  not  doing  all  we  aboukl  do  in 
preparaUaa  against  possible  nuclear  at- 
tack. •   •   • 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  but  many  are  do- 
ing nothing.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  our 
manpower. 

One  of  the  aewspapers  which  I  (quoted 
yesterday  said : 

Surely,  however,  ii^Ue  Congreas  is  attend- 
ing to  the  InmMdialie  need — 

That  Is.  the  extension  of  the  act — 
It  ought  to  provide  for  oonscienttovis,  un- 
emotional examination  of  the  posflbUlty  of 
some  less  wasteful  and  more  equitable  meth- 
od than  mere  indefinite  reliance  upon  the 
draft. 

Time  magazine  said : 

The  most  vaUd  criticism  of  the  draft  as 
now  operated  Is  that  it  is  inequitable. 

Yet,  despite  all  that  testimony  and 
those  conclusions,  if  we  should  pass  the 
bill  as  it  comes  before  us.  wltho«t  pro- 
viding at  least  for  a  study  by  an  objec- 
tive civilian  commission,  we  would  be 
doing  nothing  to  modify  ttie  present  In- 
equities, diBcriminatioo,  waste  of  man- 
power, and  whatever  other  evils  there 
may  be  in  the  operation  <rf  the  p]*eseaft 
System. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
was  discussed  in  the  committee.  There 
was  some  sentiment  for  It  in  the  com- 
mittee. However,  it  was  not  brought  to 
a  vote  in  committee.  But  after  consider- 
ing the  testimony  which  was  givwi  and 
the  reportft  which  were  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  youtti  organizations  before 
the  committee,  I  felt  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  this  question. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mamsfield]  raiMd  the  ques- 
tion about  having  an  additional  com- 
missi(Mi.  I  remind  Senators  that  we 
have  had  commissions  M^ich  have  had 
fruitful  results,  bicluding  the  Hoover 
Commission,  which  made  recommenda- 
tions t<x  various  I'ef orms  in  Government: 
the  Clay  Commission,  which  made  the 
primary  report  upon  Mttt  basis  of  which 
the  highway  bill  was  developed,  and  the 
Cordlner  Commission,  which  submitted  a 
report,  which  led  to  refornas  in  the  pay 
and  other  features  of  the  services. 

The  distinguished  Senatflf  fiom  Mon- 
tana is  one  of  the  ^lonsors  of  a  move- 
ment to  investigate  the  water  resources 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUa.    Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  jrield? 
,  Mr.  CASE  (tf  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Should  like  to 
ptrint  o«t  that  the  resolution  to  which 
the  SeiMtor  refers  ealls  for  the  creation 
of  a  senatorttl  commission,  whose  mem- 
bers wotdd  not  be  appohited  or  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility tn  the  water  resoxurce  field.  As 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota   well 
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kzM>ws.  the  water  problems  of  this  coun- 
try are  of  great  importance:  and  the 
time  is  not  too  far  distant  when  water 
will  become  more  Important  than  oiL 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  that 
water  Is  an  important  resource.  But  I 
will  not  debate  with  him  or  anyone  else 
the  relative  merits  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  the  young 
men  of  the  coimtry.  We  are  taking 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
35.  In  the  most  formative  period  of  their 
lives,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  direc- 
tion and  planning  of  the  state,  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  deserve  an  opportimity 
to  have  a  civilian  commission  make  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
regulations  and  the  directives  under 
which  we  place  them. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  quite  clear  from 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  the  Com- 
mission will  be  a  civilian  Commission? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is. 
Earlier  in  the  day  I  agreed  to  the  change 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSKl,  which  would  make  the 
Commission  entirely  civilian.    Last  night 

1  pro];x>sed  to  make  it  a  6-to-l  civilian 
Commission.  Today,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  agreed  to 
make  it  a  wholly  civilian  Commission, 
whose  members  would  be  nominated  by 
the  President,  and  whose  nominations 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  quite  clear  from 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  there  is 
a  time  limitation  for  the  filing  of  a  re- 
port by  the  Commission? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(h)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  report  to  the  President  and  shall,  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961,  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  The  Commission  shall 
thereafter  from  time  to  time  make  such 
further  reports  and  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  J\Uy  1,  1963. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
would  extend  the  draft  for  4  years.  My 
amendment  would  insure  a  report  within 

2  years. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Within  a  2-year 
period? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Within  a 
2-year  period. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
him.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Mili- 
tary Elstablishment  should  not  be  exam- 
ined from  time  to  time  by  a  group  of 
civilians,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  draft  has  been  in  effect  for  al- 
most 19  years,  except  for  a  brief  recess 
of  17  months  In  1947-48.  There  could 
be  no  harm  in  taking  a  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. The  committees  of  Congress,  which 
have  the  primary  Jurisdiction,  would 
make  recommendations.  We  would  still 
have  all  the  other  checks  and  safeguards. 
In  my  opinion  no  harm  could  come  from 
the  proposed  study.  At  least  it  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  about 
the  minimum  which  we  ought  to  do  if  we 
believe  that  the  civilian  viewpoint  should 
have  full  and  free  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  the  manpower  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true  that  we  also  had  testimony 
from  Mr.  Meyerhoff,  executive  director 
of  the  Scientific  Manpower  Commission, 
who  wanted  us  to  make  better  use  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  manpower  in 
the  country.  He  pointed  out  that  we  still 
are  not  meeting  the  need  for  engineering 
and  scientific  talent.  Many  members  of 
the  committee  said  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  but  we  would  be  doing 
nothing  about  it  if  we  were  merely  to 
extend  the  draft  law  as  it  is  today.  The 
press\u"e  would  be  off.  Anyone  with  leg- 
islative experience  knows  that  once  the 
draft  was  extended  the  pressure  would  be 
off — the  pressure  for  review,  examina- 
tion, modification,  and  improvement. 

It  is  true  that  we  had  the  National 
Security  Training  Commission,  to  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  re- 
ferred. It  is  true  that  we  had  the 
Cordiner  report.  Both  of  those  were  pre- 
sputnik.  We  have  not  had  any  military 
manpower  commission  studying  the 
problem,  either  generally  or  specifically, 
or  from  the  civilian  standpoint,  since 
sputnik  was  launched. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  if  he  were  to  consult  the  people 
of  his  State  on  this  question,  would  vote 
for  this  amendment.  But  there  has  been 
no  real  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
country  to  realize  that  this  measure  was 
coming  to  a  vote  so  soon.  There  were  3 
days  of  hearings  last  week.  At  that  time 
some  witnesses  testified  that  they 
thought  there  should  be  longer  hearings, 
and  more  notice.  We  marked  up  the  bill 
in  committee  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
It  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
debate  last  night,  it  would  have  been 
voted  upon  last  night. 

Let  us  give  the  people  of  the  country, 
through  civilians  nominated  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves,  so 
that  in  the  years  ahead  we  may  make  the 
very  best  possible  use  of  our  most  pre- 
cious resource. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  are  two  questions 
which  Interest  me.  I  am  inclined  to 
support  the  Senator's  amendment,  but  I 
feel  that  those  two  questions  should  be 
determined.  I  notice  in  paragraph  3.  on 
page  3,  In  that  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  functions  of  the 
proposed  commission,  the  following: 

Alternatives  to  the  system  of  induction  of 
civilians  for  military  training  and  service  as 
a  method  of  maintaining  the  required 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Those,  like  myself,  who  are  deeply  In- 
terested in  a  strong  posture  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  support  its  policy 
want  to  know  whether  that  langxiage  im- 
plies any  irresolution  on  our  part  in  our 
determination  to  ask  our  yoimg  men  to 
do  the  Job  which  must  be  done  to  sup- 
port our  struggle  for  peace. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
say  certainly  not.  This  amendment 
would  be  merely  an  addendum  to  the 
bilL  Without  it  we  would  be  merely  ex- 
tending the  draft  for  4  years. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  envisages  the  possibility  that 
the  commission  might  submit  a  report 
which  might  affect  our  foreign  policy,  in 
terms  of  lessening  the  number  of  men 
mobilized,  or  whether  we  might  be  asked 
to  make  some  other  fundamental  deci- 
sion which  might  weaken  our  powers  in 
the  military  field,  merely  because  the 
commission  might  not  agree  with  what 
we  were  doing  in  terms  of  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  It  would 
not  have  a  weakening  effect.  It  might 
result  in  some  better  use  of  manpower. 
Testimony  by  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Finucane  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
to  the  effect  that  if  we  could  find  some 
way  to  extend  the  time  men  remain  in 
the  service,  we  would  have  a  stronger 
force,  rather  than  a  weaker  force.  Mr. 
Cordiner.  in  his  report,  took  scxnewhat 
the  same  view.  He  stated  that  25  per- 
cent of  our  effort  is  devoted  to  the  trsdn- 
ing  of  manpower,  and  he  indicated  that 
there  was  waste  in  that  field,  and  that 
we  should  not  have  to  use  25  percent  of 
our  effort  in  that  activity. 

I  hope  recommendations  will  be  made 
which  will  enable  us  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  strength  of  the 
miUtary  forces  and  thus  make  them  more 
effective  and  more  efficient. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Would  the  Senator 
therefore  say.  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  as  perfected  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  he  wishes  legislative 
history  established  which  will  guide  the 
commission,  as  refiected  by  the  two  an- 
swers which  he  has  just  made  to  me,  as 
to  what  we  had  In  mind,  iX  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Very 
definitely.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  asked  the  questions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Last  night  I  heard  the 
interesting  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  also  the  eloquent 
speech  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse].  I  repeat  what  I  said 
last  evening.  First.  I  believe  Iwth  Sen- 
ators have  performed  a  service  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  in  Insisting 
that  there  shall  be  a  full  development 
and  discussion  of  the  draft  question  in 
the  Senate.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
extension  of  the  draft  for  the  period 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  remember  that  in 
1948,  when  this  question  was  before  the 
Senate,  I  voted  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  limit  the  draft  to  2  years.  I 
believe  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
today  has  brought  about  a  different  con- 
dition. For  that  reason  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  committee  in  that  respect. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  for  many  reasons.  Chiefly  I  do 
80  for  this  reason:  Whether  we  say  it 
is  so  or  not.  it  is  a  practical  fact  that  we 
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have  a  permanent  *aft.  •n>e  draft  has 
become  almost  a  pennanent  instttutioK 
in  our  country.  Circumstances  may  dic- 
tate that  we  continue  the  draft  period 
fivm  y«ar  to  year.  XTndoubtedly  pres- 
ent circumstances  do  dictate  such  a  de- 
cision. I  still  maintain  my  own  view, 
however,  that  the  draft  is  not  an  tnati- 
tution  of  American  life  and  that  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  traditioos  of 
American  life  as  a  permanent  taistltu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sooth  DakoU.  For 
peacetime. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  So«th 
DakoU  goes  to  that  point,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  a  con- 
tinued investigatian  and  study  and  de- 
termination of  the  basic  question  of 
whether  we  actually  intend  to  make 
the  draft  a  permanent  institution  in  our 
national  life. 

Secondly,  if  we  are  to  do  so,  there 
should  be  made  a  earful  and  thoughtful 
study,  by  able  men  who  have  the  time 
to  go  into  such  a  study,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  can  be  a  most  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  there  Is  an  inequality  of 
sacrifice  by  the  young  men  of  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  our  young  men  are  called 
into  service,  others  go  into  it  volun- 
Urily.  There  are  those  ^^o  do  not  give 
any  kind  of  service.  It  is  this  kind  of 
question  which  the  Investigation  will  go 
into  aod  which  will  be  covered  by  the 
report.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  am«id- 
ment.  I  am  happy  the  Senator  from 
Soiith  Dakota  aikd  the  Senator  froaa 
Oregon  have  provoked  this  discvssicm 
and  hare  offered  an  amendment  which 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  go  to  tibe 
rooU  of  these  basic  qoestions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  SoBth  I>akota.  I  yieJd. 
Mc  BUSH.  Is  th^e  anything  in  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered to  indicate  that  t*iis  would  be  a  bi- 
partisan or  nonpartisan  Commission?  I 
notice  that  in  subparagraph  (b)  the 
CommiMion  is  described,  but  it  does  not 
mention  that  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  It 
has  not  been  customary  In  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  raise  partisan  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  This  is  to  be  a  pubhc 
Commission,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakote.  That  is 
correct  I  assume  that  In  the  tradition 
of  the  country  In  dealing  with  matters 
of  this  kind  the  Commission  would  be 
nonpartisan.  I  would  my  nonpaitteB, 
rather  than  biparttaon.  Tbe  Senate  has 
the  power  of  confirmation,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  strong  Democratic  majority. 
The  President  is  a  Republican.  He 
would  Kune  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, within  06  days  of  the  effaetive 
date  of  the  act  He  would  have  to  suhmit 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. They  would  be  considered  by  a 
Senate  which  is  2-to-l  Democratic.  That 
fact  alone  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  persons  named  would  be  selected.  I 
should  hope,  on  the  basis  of  their  ahfflty 
to  analyse  our  manpower  resources  and 


make  recommendatioiis  for  ttie  use  of 
those  resources. 

Mr.  BUSH,     "nie  Senator  would  not 
modify  his  amendment.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  would 
not  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAKGER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
koU. What  is  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  to  name  a  subcom- 
mittee to  go  into  the  matter?  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  subcommittee  composed 
of  Senators  can  handle  the  matter  very 
weU.  Why  should  we  esUblish  another 
commission? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  this.  Even- 
tually the  recommend£;tions  woiild  come 
to  a  subcommittee  for  consideration. 
However  I  have  observed  that  when 
Senators  are  assigned  to  a  committee 
ttiey  tend  to  develop  a  certain  vested 
interest  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  depart- 
ment with  which  the  committee  deals. 
•nie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry— and  I  cast  no  aspersions  on  that 
committee — naturally  tends  to  assimi- 
late the  information  erf  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  naturally  inclines  to  the 
viewpoint  expressed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  prefer  a  commission  to  which  the 
people,  the  rank  and  file  of  them,  could 
feel  they  could  go  and,  in  an  uninhibited 
way,  express  their  ideas  and  recom- 
mendations from  a  civilian  point  of 
view.  That  is  why  I  acceded  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  be  an  witirely  civilian 
commission.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
answers  are  going  to  oome  from  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  win  make  the  de- 
cision. However,  I  should  like  to  hove 
the  people,  for  whom  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  has  on  so  many  occasions 
so  eloquently  sjwken  and  whose  peti- 
tions and  lettera  he  has  submitted,  be 
permitted  to  express  themselves,  and 
that  these  expressions  of  the  public 
irrinri  whlcfa  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  ao  frequently  brings  to  our  at- 
tention, should  come  into  play  in  con- 
Twytinn  with  the  probteKU  related  to  the 
effective  nondiscriminatory  use  of  our 
young  men. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  people  go  to  the 
Senators  and  other  Monbers  of  Ocm- 
gress.  The  people  go  to  the  SenatOTS 
whom  they  have  elected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  They 
do.  and  would  in  this  Instance  even- 
tually.       

Mr.  LAlfCfER.  I  am  opposed  to  es- 
Ublishtng  commissions  and  bureaus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  put  an  end 
to  it  at  some  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  time  when  Congress  is  in  session 
It  is  difficult  lor  a  wbcommltUf  to  de- 
vote time  to  this  subject,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  blU  has 
ffimf  to  us  without  the  benefit  c^  any 
exploiaUoii  into  poBsJhle  changes  in  the 
law. 


In  a  review  of  the  bill  when  It  passed 
the  House,  one  of  the  local  newspapers 
reported: 

There  was  some  support  within  the  Penta- 
gon before  its  submission  to  Congress  for 
changes  in  the  draft  law  because  the  man- 
power pool  is  steadily  mounting,  but  admin- 
istration chiefs  and  congresElonal  leaders 
decided  a  simple  extenaion  of  the  law  was 
preferable  to  opening  «p  the  complex  law 
to  legi&latlv*  changes  that  asi^ht  prove  more 
troublesome  than  present  defects. 

That  is  the  attitude  which  is  reflected. 
That  is  why  today  10  million  young 
men  are  registered  tmder  the  draft,  but 
less  than  half  of  them  win  ever  see  mili- 
tary services.  Does  anyone  beUeve  that 
t^e  burden  is  equitably  distributed? 
AniFone  who  considers  the  facts  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment.  I  recognize 
that  at  this  time  the  legislative  machin- 
ery is  such  as  to  make  diffhcult  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  of  this  sort.  But 
I  believe  that  if  every  Senator  were  to 
consult  the  people  ot  his  SUte,  he  would 
learn  that  they  would  like  to  have  this 
kind  of  review  of  our  manpower  re- 
sources.        

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  some  of  the  sUtements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  feel  that 
it  is  incimibent  upon  me,  representing 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
make  a  brief  reply. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
«(Hnplained  about  the  expeditious  han- 
dUng  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  please  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  handling  of  legislation. 
Some  Senators  think  the  handling  of  a 
bill  is  too  fast;  others  think  it  is  not 
handled  rapidly  enough.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  this  bill  was  introduced  early 
in  the  year  and  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee erer  since  early  February.  The 
further  fact  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  afforded  eveiy  witness 
who  requested  to  be  heard  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  E>akoU  exr>ected  the 
committee  to  do.  Did  he  think  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  have  closed  the  hearings 
and  advertised  for  people  to  come  forth 
and  present  their  views? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
quoted,  on  at  least  two  occasions,  a 
statement  made  by  me.  I  sUnd  firmly 
on  that  sUtement  today.  There  are 
marked  inegutties  and  inequalities  in  the 
degree  of  miliUry  service  rendered  by 
young  men  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 
Most  of  it  exists  in  the  Reserve  service. 
There  are  more  than  30  different  ways 
in  which  a  man  can  discharge  his  mili- 
tary obligation  to  his  coimtry.  The  chief 
injustices  are  the  result  of  regulations 
which  are  made  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government 

The  principal  inAgufty  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  those  who  axe  inducted,  after 
they  have  completed  their  24  months  of 
service,  are  divided.  About  half  of  them 
are  placed  in  Active  Reserve  units,  where 
they  must  serve  for  2  years  and  attend 
48  drills  and  take  3  weeks  of  trainlTig 
a  year;  the  other  half  are  {daced  in  a 
Reserve  pool,  where  they  have  to  tal;i 
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only  15  days  of  training  over  a  S-year 
period.  That  is  an  inequity  and  an  in- 
justice. But  Congress  did  not  create  it; 
It  was  created  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

There  is  another  Inequity  or  injustice 
in  the  military  which  I  had  in  mind. 
In  1955  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices was  urged  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Nation  to  have  a  greatly  enlarged 
Reserve  program.  The  committee  re- 
ported a  bill.  Congress  passed  it.  The 
bill  provided  that  a  young  man  could 
submit  himself  for  6  months  of  active 
duty  for  training,  and  after  he  had  had 
the  6  months  of  training  he  could  serve 
7  Vi  years  in  the  Reserve  and  thereby  dis- 
charge his  obligation.  This  proved  to 
be  a  tremendously  attractive  program  to 
the  young  men  of  the  country.  But  as 
soon  as  the  men  started  to  appear  in  any 
considei^ble  number  the  Department  of 
Defense  severely  curtailed  the  program 
and  said  they  could  not  operate  it  to 
Its  full  potential.  That  is  not  the  fault 
of  Congress;  it  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

These  inequities  will  not  be  cured  by 
our  authorizing  the  executive  branch  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  deal  with  them. 

When  I  was  a  young  student  in  law 
school,  old  Dr.  Morris — peace  to  his 
memory — had  a  saying  that  a  jury  would 
never  convict  a  man  for  stealing  a  steer 
if  the  jury  had  eaten  the  beef  at  a  bar- 
becue. Inequities  in  the  executive  branch 
will  not  be  corrected  by  giving  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  deal  with  them. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  commis- 
sions. We  have  had  the  Cordiner  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Cordiner,  I  believe,  was  the 
head  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  He 
and  his  associates  studied  methods  of  at- 
tracting a  voluntary  career  force  and  the 
subject  of  manpower  week  after  week 
and  made  extensive  recommendations. 
Congre&s  enacted  legislation  based  on 
them. 

We  had  the  National  Security  Training 
Commission,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago,  first  presided  over  by  former  Sen- 
ator Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  and  more 
recently  by  General  Sarnoff.  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  They  submitted 
reports. 

There  have  been  two  Rockefeller  Com- 
missions, one  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. After  the  first  commission  had 
reported  on  Defense  reorganization,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  financed  a  pri- 
vate study  Into  defense  matters.  There 
have  been  many  other  commissions. 

This  problem  will  not  be  solved  and 
Congress  will  not  escape  Its  responsibil- 
ity by  authorizing  another  commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  We 
know  the  basic  facts  in  this  case.  We 
have  all  kinds  of  tables  and  charts.  We 
know  the  number  of  young  men  who  are 
in  this  age  group  and  that  age  group. 
We  know  the  number  who  have  gone  to 
college  and  how  many  have  gone  to  high 
school.  We  know  how  many  have 
availed  themselves  of  each  of  the  30 
methods  for  discharging  their  responsi- 
bility in  the  military  service  of  the 
country. 

It  would  be  most  unusual  for  us  to 
create  a  commission  at  tills  particular 


time.  Unfortunately,  there  have  been 
different  opinions  between  the  majority 
of  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  on  the  extent  of  military 
Strength  necessary  in  this  time  of  world 
crisis. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility.  It  will 
not  escape  it  by  giving  to  the  executive 
department  the  power  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  review  the  matter.  Is  the 
President  likely  to  appoint  a  commission 
which  will  support  the  view  of  Congress 
and  will  be  somewhat  critical  of  his  posi- 
tion? Or  will  it  not  be  more  likely  to 
sustain  the  views  of  the  President? 

When  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices was  considering  the  bill,  I  stated  that 
Congress  could  not  avoid  its  responsibil- 
ity. I  said  I  proposed  to  create  or  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a  contin- 
uing study  of  the  utilization  of  the  mili- 
tary manpower  of  the  Nation.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility.  We  cannot  avoid  it 
by  appointing  commissions.  It  \&  about 
time  that  we  got  away  from  attempting 
to  meet  every  problem  by  the  appomt- 
ment  of  a  commission.  Some  day  we 
may  be  overtaken  by  the  problems. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  say  that  he 
plans  to  appomt  a  subcommittee  to  study 
this  matter? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  so  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee when  the  committee  was  consid- 
ering the  bill.  It  is  not  a  new  proposal. 
It  is  not  in  answer  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  thought  occurs  to  me 
that  some  of  the  civilian  experts  who 
have  been  asked  to  study  the  problem 
have  oftentimes  been  so  busy  with  their 
own  affairs  that  they  do  not  have  the 
time  which  is  necessary  to  do  real  jus- 
tice to  the  work,  and  that  the  persons 
who  are  hired  on  the  staff  sometimes  end 
by  being  the  ones  who  dominate  the  en- 
tire investigation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  persons  ap- 
pointed are  usually  those  who  have 
achieved  success  in  the  field  of  finance, 
but  they  do  not  have  outstanding  ability 
or  experience  in  the  military  field.  They 
do  not  have  the  time  to  make  the  proper 
study.  Their  names  are  more  in  the  na- 
ture Of  symbols.  Usually  we  end  by 
getting  practically  the  same  recommen- 
dations from  the  commission  that  we 
have  had  from  the  Department  of  Ete- 
fense  on  the  same  subject.  It  Is  merely 
a  new  way  of  asking  for  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  might 
not  do  any  great  harm,  but  why  should 
we  try  to  avoid  our  responsibility  by  ap- 
pointing an  outside  commission? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  to 
remind  the  Senate — and  I  am  prepared 
to  do  so — that  at  12:15  we  are  expected 
to  go  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  attend  a  Joint  meeting 
and  to  hear  the  President  of  one  of  our 
neighboring  republics,  the  Republic  of 
El  Salvador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
fn»n  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cask!.   On  this 


question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennincs]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HxNNiNGs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kksk]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  is  ab- 
sent, by  leave  of  the  Senate,  on  official 
business  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

TKAS— 24 


Bartlfltt 

Frear 

Morton 

CapebJirt 

Oruentns 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Hart 

CaM,  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Church 

Javiu 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Keating 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

McNamara 

WUcy 

Dworabak 

MOTM 

NATS— 68 

Toung.  N.  Oak. 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Monrontjr 

AUott 

Oreen 

Moaa 

Beall 

Hartke 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Muakle 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

O'Mahoncy 

Bridgea 

Hill 

Paatore 

B\uh 

Holland 

Randolph 

Butler 

Rruska 

Rohertaon 

Byrd.  Va. 

RummU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnaon,  Tex. 

SaltonstaU 

Cannob 

Johnaton,  B.C. 

Bcott 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Sznather: 

Caae.  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Chaves 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kiichel 

Stennla 

Dlrksen 

Langer 

SjnnlnKton 

Dodd 

Lauacbe 

Talmadg* 

Doviglas 

Long 

Thurmond 

■astland 

Magnuaon 

WUllama,  N  J. 

mender 

Mantfleld 

WUlUuna.  Del. 

Kngle 

McCarthy 

Tar  borough 

Errln 

McClellan 

Toung,  Ohio 

Pulbrlgbt 

McOee 

NOT  vonNo— « 

Anderson 

Oore 

Kerr 

CurtU 

Hennlnga 

Martin 
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So.  Mr.  Case's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  On  yester- 
day, as  I  recall,  the  Senate  ordered  that 
a  recess  be  declared  today  at  12:15  pjn.. 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chah:,  because 
of  a  Joint  meeting  which  will  immedi- 


iiH 


ately  begin  in  the  other  body.    Is  that 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  desire  to  proceed 
with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up, 
for  consideration  inunediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Joint  meeting,  my 
amendment  identified  as  3-10-59-C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "1963" 
and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "1961." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  so 
many  Senators  are  present,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
have  any  idea  how  long  he  desires  to 
discuss  his  amendment?  Can  he  advise 
me  of  the  approximate  time  so  I  may  in- 
form Senators? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  more  than  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  desire  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  all 
Senators  that  as  soon  as  the  Joint  meet- 
ing Is  concluded,  the  Senate  will  im- 
mediately reconvene,  and  the  pending 
question  will  be  the  Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  understanding,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  consideration  of  the  pending 
legislation,  that  immediately  after  the 
Joint  meeting  I  may  be  recognized  to 
present  my  argument  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  Senate's  reconven- 
ing the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  mmutes,  and  that  the  Senate 
then    proceed    to    vote    on    the    Morse 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Representatives  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  to  hear  the  address  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Jose  Maria 
Lemus,  President  of  El  Salvador. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  El  Salvador,  see  the  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today's  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.) 

RESUMPTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber 
at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.,  and  re- 
a.ssembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  EL  SALVADOR— RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  pursuant  to  the  order 
entered  yesterday  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  to  hear  an  address  to 
be  delivered  before  the  two  Houses  by 
the  President  of  El  Salvador,  the  Chair 
declares  the  Senate  in  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon  the  Senate  stood  in  re- 
cess, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pm., 
the  Senate,  preceded  by  its  Secretary 
(Felton  M.  Johnston),  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke) ,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  pro  tempore, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 


UNIVERSAL 
AND   SERV- 


EXTENSION     OF     THE 
MILITARY  TRAINING 
ICE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  2260)  to  extend  until 
July  1,  1963,  the  induction  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act;  the  provisions  of  the  cct  of 
August  3,  1950,  suspending  personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed that  under  a  previous  stgreement 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
will  have  15  minutes  on  his  amendment, 
which  is  now  pending,  and  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  have  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  prepared  to  proceed, 
or  would  he  like  to  have  me  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorvun  ? 

iJLx.  MORSE.  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  3  days  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  And  testimony  in  opposi- 
tion to  continuation  of  the  draft  from 
many  private  witnesses,  most  of  them 
representing  churches  and  religious 
groups,  educational  interests,  and  organ- 
izations of  yoiuig  people. 

In  support  of  a  4 -year  extension.  I  find 
testimony  from  the  Defense  Department 
Chiefs  and  members  of  the  armed 
services. 

But  where  are  the  recommendations 
from  the  expert  study  groujas  that  have 
been  used  by  the  President  to  study  pre- 
paredness? What  has  become  of  the 
Cordiner  report  and  the  Galther  report, 
for  example?  The  Gaither  report  has 
not  been  made  public,  but  enough  of  it 
is  known  for  us  to  say  that  it  found 
America's  military  security  in  an  inade- 
quate and  ];>erhaps  even  precarious  state. 
The  basic  fmding  of  the  Cordmer 
group  was  that — 

The  modern  military  manpower  problem 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  is  one  of  qual- 
ity rather  than  quantity.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  at  the  total  niunber  of  people  on 
hand  but  Is  much  more  a  matter  of  the 
competence,  skill,  and  experience  of  these 
people.    The  mlUtcu7  seryioes  are  not  able 


to  present,  and  imder  present  circumstances 
to  keep  and  challenge  and  develop  the  kinds 
of  people  needed  for  the  period  of  time  nec- 
essary for  thooe  people  to  make  an  effective 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  the  force. 

It  was  because  of  this  report  that  Con- 
gress upped  the  pay  schedules  of  the 
armed  services,  though  many  of  us  had 
misgivings  at  the  time  that  we  might 
be  promoting  career  service  in  the  upper 
grades  but  the  tiny  boost  in  pay  for  the 
lowest  grades  would  do  precious  little 
to  encourage  Xiie  men  in  them  to  make  a 
career  of  military  service. 

The  Cordiner  report  continued: 

The  solution  la  not  to  draft  more  men 
to  stand  and  look  helplessly  at  the  machin- 
ery. The  solution  is  to  give  the  men  already 
in  the  Armed  Forces  the  incentives  to  stay 
long  enough  and  try  hard  enough  to  take 
on  higher  responslblUties. 

The  Cordiner  report  dealt  primarily 
with  compensation  as  a  means  of  retain- 
ing qualified  men  in  the  armed  services. 
But  it  assumed  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
career  service. 

For  example,  on  page  43,  we  find  the 
following : 

The  day  has  passed  when  a  large  portion 
of  the  military  work  force  performed  rela- 
tively unskUled  tasks  and  a  major  measure 
of  their  competence  was  based  upon  disci- 
pline and  physical  fitness  only.  Today,  a 
large  portion  of  the  defense  team  must  pos- 
sess not  only  the  discipline  and  physical 
and  mental  stamina  formerly  required,  but 
also  a  trained,  exi>erlenced,  and  disciplined 
skill  In  the  use  of  complex  equipment. 

Development  of  this  level  of  sklU  requires 
adequate  quality  Input  to  training,  an  In- 
tensive program  of  instruction,  and  super- 
vised on-the-job  experience  before  the  fuU 
effectiveness  of  the  individual  and  eq\ilp- 
ment  In  his  charge  can  be  realized. 

And  on  page  44: 

Such  retention  Is  not  being  realised  today 
to  an  acceptable,  economic  degree.  It  Is 
least  realized  In  the  skills  requiring  the 
most  lengthy  and  costly  training.  Today 
there  Is  a  tremendous  outflow  of  effort  to 
train  a  stream  of  transient  personnel  to  a 
Joxirne3rman  level  of  competence  without  a 
reasonable  realization  of  skUled  service  In 
return.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  enlisted 
retention  problem. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Cordiner  report  we 
find  statements  that  modem  war  tech- 
nology makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
train  a  specialists  in  2  years,  and  we  find 
a  siunmary  of  Cordiner's  reactions  from 
talking  to  many  draftees.  I  quote  him 
again: 

I  found  antagonism  and  bitterness  over 
the  draft.  They  (the  men)  were  checking 
off  the  days  until  they  got  out.  We  must  de- 
vote 25  percent  of  oxu  military  effort  to  train- 
ing men  who  do  not  stay.  The  trainers  are 
discouraged.  They  resemble  the  poor 
teacher  whose  every  class  flunks. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  report  of  man- 
power experts.  Why  has  it  not  been 
taken  into  account?  Does  the  President 
believe  its  findings  and  recommendations 
are  unwarranted,  except  those  recom- 
mendations for  higher  pay  for  the  top 
brass  which  he  urged  Congress  to  adopt? 

If  the  Cordiner  report  Is  not  sound  in 
Its  findings  on  the  use  and  value  of 
draftees,  why  has  not  the  President  and 
the  Pentagon  answered  those  findings 
and  disproved  them? 
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Plfures  put  into  the  Senate  commit- 
tee hearing  record  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment show  that  remllstments  on 
the  part  of  all  regulars  in  all  the  services 
ran  from  43.5  percent  to  50.8  percent  be- 
tween 1956  and  1958.  Reenlistment  by 
Army  Regulars  was  Just  about  the  same 
on  the  average,  as  for  the  entire  Defense 
Establishment. 

But  reenlistment  by  draftees,  all  of 
whom  are  in  the  Army,  ran  from  2.3  per- 
cent to  a  high  of  4.7  percent. 

I  am  simply  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  a  4-year  extension  of  the  draft  Is 
being  advertised  as  necessary  to  safe- 
guard American  security  and  to  frighten 
the  Russians.  IQ  my  opinion,  it  will  do 
neither.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Russians 
know  that  the  draft  does  not  strengthen 
America's  security. 

What  is  needed  is  a  congressional  re- 
study  of  manpower  needs.  Of  course, 
that  Job  has  already  been  done  by  execu- 
tive commissions,  but  their  findings  and 
recommendations  either  remain  locked 
away  or  are  Ignored  by  the  administra- 
tion that  hired  them  done. 

A  2-year  extension  of  the  draft  while 
Congress  reexamines  the  military  man- 
power situation  is  essential  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country.  Voting  for  a  4- 
year  extension  of  an  inadequate  system 
would  be  to  vote  for  a  label. 

I  want  genuine  security  for  my  coun- 
try, and  not  merely  an  Illusion  of 
aeciirlty. 

Senators  know,  and  the  recorcf  of  the 
last  12  years  amply  bears  me  out,  that  I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  universal  mili- 
tary training.  With  genuine,  uniform. 
and  imlversal  basic  military  training  for 
every  American  man  in  early  manhood 
we  would  have  the  manpower  of  basi- 
cally trained  men  the  Nation  would  need 
in  time  of  war. 

But  I  am  for  a  universal  military  train- 
ing program  which  bears  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  skills,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
CMnpetency  of  each  individual.  The 
draft  as  we  now  have  it  bears  no  such 
relationship. 

We  have  never  had  real  universal  mili- 
tary training.  We  have  never  really  put 
it  into  effect.  If  we  did  have  it,  and  in 
addition  had  a  highly  trained  career 
armed  force  for  continuous  protection,  I 
think  our  country  would  be  far  more  se- 
cure than  it  is  today. 

Instead,  we  have  compromised  with  a 
continuation  of  selective  service,  a  tsrpe  of 
manpower  selection  that  all  the  experts 
tell  us  is  inadequate.  We  have  neither 
the  tremendous  resei-voir  that  imlversal 
military  training  would  provide,  nor  the 
career,  professional  force  that  is  vital 
over  the  long  run  when  we  are  faced  with 
the  kind  of  perpetual  and  continuing 
menace  of  Communist  pressure. 

I  simply  do  not  want  to  delay  for  4 
years  a  reexamination  of  these  inade- 
quate military  manpower  practices.  We 
should  limit  the,  present  system  to  2 
years,  and  have  a  congressional  study 
come  back  at  the  end  of  those  2  years 
with  its  proposals.  If  we  did  that,  then  I 
think  the  Kremlin  would  know  we  mean 
business.  What  the  Russians  win  learn 
from  a  simple  4-year  extension  will 
be  that  the  United  States  Is  satisfied  with 
its  present  defense  arrangement  and  does 


not  plan  to  correct  or  change  the  inade- 
quacies that  everyone  knows  are  in  it, 
for  at  least  4  years. 

In  1948,.ln  the  debate  on  the  draft  is- 
sue, when  it  was  rcicommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  draft  be  for  a  5-year  period. 
I  proposed  an  amendment  calling  for  a 
limitation  to  2  years.  As  will  be  shown 
by  the  Conorbssiomal  Rtcoro  for  that 
year,  an  excerpt  from  which  was  placed 
in  the  Rkcord  yesterday,  my  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  47  to  33. 

I  ask.  What  has  happened  since  1948 
which  would  Justify  a  longer  extension 
than  2  years?  In  1948  we  voted  for  a 
2 -year  extension.  It  was  Increased  to  4 
years  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 
The  record  which  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  brought  to  our  desks 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  in  my  mind — 
and  I  believe  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who 
will  study  the  record — that  a  4-year 
extension  is  not  Justified  by  the  facts  on 
the  record.  It  is  not  Justified  by  the 
expert  studies  on  military  manpower 
which  have  already  been  made  and  re- 
ports on  which  have  been  submitted. 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
extension  is  being  asked  for  by  the  Pen- 
tagon in  order  to  entrench  even  deeper 
some  malpractices  and  InefDclencles  in 
the  use  of  American  manpower.  What 
we  must  say  to  the  Pentagon  is:  "We  will 
give  you  2  years  more,  and  only  2  years 
more,  of  this  InefiScient  draft  system 
which  you  are  operating,  and  at  the  end 
of  2  years  we  will  bring  forth  a  bill  based 
upon  the  facts  as  to  what  the  Nation 
needs,  and  we  wUl  adopt  a  manpower 
policy  based  upon  the  studies  which  will 
have  been  made." 

The  Senate  will  make  a  grievous  mis- 
take today  if  it  extends  for  4  years  a 
draft  sjrstem  which  is  honeycombed  with 
great  weaknesses  and  mefBciencies.  and 
Is  characterized  by  practices  which  do 
not  strengthen  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try but  which,  in  my  Judgment,  weaken 
it. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  U  we  extend  the  Draft  Act  for 
4  years,  the  danger  will  be  that  Con- 
gress will  forget  about  the  problem  until 
the  4  years  have  passed.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  voters  whom 
we  represent,  are  entitled  to  action  by 
th€  Senate  today.  They  are  entitled  to 
action  which  carries  out  the  pledge  that 
automatically  at  the  end  of  2  years  we 
will  take  another  look  at  the  draft  law. 

I  \u*ge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
My  amendment  will  give  to  the  draft  sys- 
tem all  the  service  from  Congress  to 
which  it  Is  entitled.  My  amendment  wUl 
permit  what  I  regard  as  an  outoated,  in- 
efficient military  manpower  sjrstem  to 
proceed  for  another  2  years,  until  we 
can  adopt  a  perfected  one  2  years 
hence. 

Consideration  of  the  extension  of  this 
archaic  system  for  another  4  years  in 
my  Judgment  raises  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  extend  it  at  all.  On 
the  basis  of  the  same  plea  I  made  in 
1948 — which  I  believe  Is  Just  as  applica- 
ble today — when  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  33  changed  a  recommendation  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  a  5- 
year  period  to  a  2-year  period,  I  ask  that 


the  Senate  cut  dowp  the  committee's 
proposal  of  a  4-year  extension  to  a  2-^ 
year  extension. 

I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  RUSSKLL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended for  the  full  4  years  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

We  find  ourselves  currently  engaged  In 
one  of  the  most  crucial  stages  of  our 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  commtmism. 
The  entire  free  world  looks  to  the  United 
States  for  a  large  portion  of  their  pro. 
tectlon  from  the  Commimist  forces. 
Any  show  of  wealcness  on  otu*  part,  such 
as  a  failure  to  extend  the  draft  or  even 
a  failive  to  enact  a  full  4-year  exten- 
sion, might  be  Interpreted  as  a  slacken- 
ing In  our  defense  effort  and  thereby 
cause  irreparable  harm  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  free  world. 

It  is  true  that  with  our  present  de- 
fense structure  only  a  relatively  few  per- 
sons are  actually  inducted  by  the  draft 
process.  The  number  of  inductees 
alone,  however,  is  not  a  true  indicator  of 
the  total  effect  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  very  existence  of  the  draft  is  a 
major  stimulus  for  voluntary  enlist- 
ments,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  the 
Draft  Act  is  so  effective  in  providing  our 
Armed  Forces  with  needed  personnel. 

We  all  realize  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
inconvenience  attached  to  any  noncarew 
military  service.  Such  service  Is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  citi- 
zen of  a  democracy  which  goes  hand  in 
glove  with  the  benefits  of  democracy. 
The  benefits  of  a  democracy  cannot  con- 
tinue  to  exist  unless  the  responsibilities 
are  also  met. 

Neither  the  individual  who  undergoes 
military  training  in  his  youth  nor  the 
country  will  be  harmed  from  the  experi- 
ence of  service.  On  the  contrary,  both 
the  individual  and  the  country,  aside 
from  the  defense  Issue,  will  benefit 
Military  training  builds,  not  only  good 
soldiers,  but  strong  character  and  bodies, 
which  will  be  of  ultimate  advantage  to 
the  individual  who  acqxilres  them  and  to 
the  country  to  whose  benefit  he  applies 
them. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  I  am  convinced  that  H.R.  2280 
should  be  enacted  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  distingxiished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  placed  in  the  Rscoio 
the  proceedings  in  1948  when  the  Sen- 
ate considered  reenactment  of  the  draft. 
I  note  that  fact  to  mdicate  that  at  that 
time  I  voted  for  a  2 -year  reenactment. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  conditions 
In  the  world  today  are  vastly  different 
frran  those  that  existed  in  1948.  At  that 
time  we  were  Just  beginning  the  period 
that  has  been  so  aptly  described  as  the 
cold  war.    We  had  about  14  million  men 
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in  the  armed  services,  and  this  number 
was  not  regarded  as  adequate.  We 
found  it  necessary  to  reinstate  the  se- 
lective service  law  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  total  up  to  about  2  million, 
as  I  recall.  At  that  time  we  were  still 
imbued  with  the  hope  that  we  could 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Government  with  regard  to  world 
conditions.  There  was  still  some  hope 
by  those  who  had  not  had  any  great 
experience  with  the  Soviets  that  the 
Soviets  might  on  occasion  keep  their 
pledged  word  and  carry  out  their  com- 
mitments. 

Since  that  time  we  have  found  that  it 
is  characteristic  of  them  not  to  dis- 
charge their  commitments  unless  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  do  so  when  the 
time  of  performance  has  come. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  today  we 
must  deal  with  a  very  dangerous  and 
delicate  situation  in  international  rela- 
tions. This  situation  revolves  around 
Berlin.  The  Soviet  Union  has  moved 
all  over  the  space  of  the  world.  It  has 
not  been  long  since  the  danger  point  was 
in  the  Formosa  Straits,  on  the  Islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Then  they  jmnped 
with  startling  speed  to  the  Middle  East. 
There  was  trouble  in  Lebanon.  We 
were  compelled  to  send  forces  there  In 
order  to  maintain  our  commitment. 
Then  the  trouble  spot  was  moved  from 
the  Middle  East  to  Berlin  Today  Ber- 
lin is  the  focal  point  of  conflict  between 
international  communism  and  the  free 
world  whjre  there  is  respect  for  Individ- 
ual dignity.  Ttiis  conflict  is  centered  m 
the  capital  of  the  old  Oei-man  nation. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  involved 
in  the  bill  than  the  mere  extension  of 
the  draft.  It  contains  authority  to  ex- 
tend for  4  years  the  ceilings  on  the 
Armed  Forces.  If  the  bill  is  not  enacted 
it  will  be  necessary  on  the  1st  of  July  to 
reduce  our  military  strength  by  about 
500.000.  Some  325.000  of  that  reduc- 
tion will  come  in  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  upon  which  we  pin  such  vital 
hopes  for  our  survival  as  a  free  people. 
There  are  other  provisions  In  the  bill. 
To  take  care  of  the  dependents  of  those 
who  are  in  the  Armed  Services,  and 
those  provisions  also  would  expire  if  the 
act  were  not  extended.  So  much  more, 
therefore,  is  involved  in  the  bill  than 
the  extension  ot4he  draft. 

We  have  had  a  great  debate  in  the 
country — and  it  is  manifest  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  every  few  days — about  'whe 
size  of  military  forces  this  Nation  should 
maintain  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  any  threat  any- 
where on  the  globe. 

Some  of  our  most  distinguished  and 
learned  military  strategists  have  advised 
us  that  more  ground  forces  are  needed 
to  maintain  our  ix>sition  in  BerUn.  That 
demand  has  been  voiced  aeain  and  again 
by  Senators  in  this  Chamber.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  maintain  the 
manpower  at  900.000  in  the  Army  and 
200.000  m  the  Martne  Corps  for  this  fis- 
cal year,  and  will  undoubtedly  vote  to 
maintain  that  strength  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  In  what  position  would 
we   be   if   we   haggled,   quibbled,  and 


squabbled  here  today  about  extending 
the  draft  for  the  4  years  requested  by 
the  administration?  Congress  would  be 
saying,  m  effect,  "We  must  have  man- 
power to  defend  the  country.  The  ad- 
ministration must  acquire  greater  mili- 
tary strength."  While  we  would  be  say- 
ing that  in  one  voice,  in  another  voice 
we  would  be  saying.  "We  will  extend  the 
draft  for  only  2  years."  We  would  be 
haggling  and  quibbling  about  the  means 
to  maintain  the  military  strength  we  say 
is  essential. 

I  am  not  a  slave  to  consistency,  but,  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
inconsistency — almost  puerile — for  us  to 
say  that  the  military  strength  must  be 
increased,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
placed  drastic  limitations  on  the  only 
machinery  which  we  know  will  provide 
the  manpower  necessary  to  maintain 
that  strength. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
It  should  be  defeated.  It  should  be 
voted  down.  Let  the  word  go  out  from 
this  Chamber  that  the  U.S.  Senate  means 
what  it  says  when  it  asserts  that  the 
military  strength  of  the  United  States 
must  be  mamteined;  and  that,  distaste- 
ful though  it  may  be  to  extend  any  form 
of  compulsory  military  service  in  this 
Republic,  we  realize  that  the  draft  is  the 
only  means  by  which  our  militery 
strength  can  be  maintained;  therefore, 
we  are  extending  the  draft  for  4  years 
and  are  saying  to  our  associates  in  the 
free  world,  and,  more  than  that,  are 
saying  to  the  men  who  are  exercising  the 
vast  F>ower  of  a  tyrannical  dictatorstiip 
In  the  Kremlin,  that  the  United  States 
of  America  means  what  it  says. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  all  time  under  the  agreement 
been  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
more  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Who  con- 
trols that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
doit,  is  the  Senator  from  Georgia  wlll- 
Ixig  to  shield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
back  the  time,  if  that  is  the  only  time 

remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly imderstand  that  the  vote  will  be 

on  the  Morse  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
TOte  will  be  on  the  Morse  amendment  to 


extrad  the  draft  for  2  years  instead  of 
4  years.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tMr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellknder],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gork]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  KbhrI  are  absent  on 
official  busmess. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hemnincs]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklah(»na 
[Mr.  Kerr]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EIixender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin  1  is  ab- 
sent, by  leave  of  the  Senate,  on  official 
business  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences.  If  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cttr- 
Tisl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  aiuiounced — yeas  24, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

YKAS— 24 


Capehait 

Riunphrey 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Langer 

Murray 

CMC,  8  D»k. 

Magnuson 

Neuberfer 

Church 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

UcCTthy 

Schoeppel 

Dworshak 

McOee 

WUey 

Oruenlng 

McNamara 

Youns.  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Morse 

NATS— «7 

Tounc.OhIo 

Aiken 

Frear 

Morton 

AUott 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

BartleU 

Ooldwater 

Mvwkle 

Beau 

Green 

O'Mahoncy 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Ptetore 

Bible 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Brtdses 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Bush 

HIU 

Robertson 

BuUer 

Holland 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hniska 

SaltotutaU 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Jackson 

Scott 

Cannon 

Javiu 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Johnson  Tex. 

Smith 

Case,  N  J. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Sparkman 

Chaves 

Jordan 

Stennla 

Cooper 

Keatlnc 

SymUucton 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Talmadgs 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Kuehel 

Wmtsms,  N.I. 

Douglas 

Lauseh* 

WUlUms.DsU 

Eastland 

Lous 

Tarborough 

Engle 

McClellan 

■mn 

Monroney 

NOT  VOnNO— 7 

Anderson 

Gore 

Martin 

Curtu 

Henntncs 

Ellender 

Kerr 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re* 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  I  have  prepared 
with  respect  to  the  Draft  Act  extension 
be  printed  in  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
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The  remarks  prepared  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOBOUOH  are  as  follows: 

In  A  few  minute*.  I.  Uke  the  great  majarlty 
of  the  Membera  of  the  Senate,  will  vote  for 
extension  of  the  draft.  It  la  a  toU  which  I 
shall  cast  with  some  relxictance.  But,  with 
the  obllgfatlon  of  economic  and  military 
leadership  of  the  free  world  upon  us,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  have  no  alternative. 

Khrushchev,  with  his  ultimatum  to  us  to 
abandon  Berlin  by  May  27,  has  dealt  a  deadly 
hand  of  nuclear  Russian  roulette  to  all  man- 
kind. In  thU  grave  crisis,  we  could  more 
seriously  consider  legislation  to  vastly  In- 
crease our  Armed  Forces  than  we  could  to 
•llow  the  draft  to  end. 

Since  the  obligations  and  duties  of  leader- 
ship give  us  no  choice  but  to  extend  this  law 
compelUng  a  period  of  military  service  tat 
our  qualified  young  men,  I  think  we  should 
consider  carefully  the  result  of  our  action. 

The  draft  Is  a  liability  which  has  rested 
on  o\ir  young  men  since  1940,  excepting  one 
minor  gap,  and  If  extended,  will  mean  that 
•  whole  generation  of  American  boys  will 
be  following  their  fathers  Into  the  draft 
lottery  system.  Who  knows  what  changes 
this  will  mean  in  our  national  outlook  and 
character,  our  traditional  love  of  freedom 
and  aversion  to  the  unrestrained  power  of 
the  military  over  the  person? 

Even  as  we  pass  this  draft  extension,  I 
think  we  should  be  resolving  to  pass  a  new 
GI  bill  of  rights  for  veterans  of  the  seemingly 
endless  cold  war.  The  bill,  S.  1138,  which  I 
have  already  had  the  prlvlUge  of  introducing 
In  coeponsorshlp  with  25  members  of  the 
Senate,  would  not  only  restore  to  the  boys 
we  are  going  to  draft,  and  their  fanxilies,  the 
lost  opportunities  resulting  from  their  per- 
formance of  this  duty  to  our  country,  but 
also  it  would  be  to  the  very  substantial 
benefit  of  the  Nation  in  providing  millions 
of  more  highly  c^ducated  and  trained  citizens 
Who  would  produce  millions  of  additional 
revenues. 

I  believe  that  as  we  prepare  to  extend  the 
draft  law,  we  should  also  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  passing  the  cold  war  veterans  OI 
bill,  which  I  hope  and  expect  will  be  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  within  a  few 
weeks. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRurNiNG  in  the  chair).  The  question 
now  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oruknimo  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ak- 
DBRSONl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLUfDn],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gorki,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kbrr]  are  absent 
on  ofRelal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hshnxmos]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announes  that.  If  present 
and  voUng.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  ELLKMDsa],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee [Mr.  GORX],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hammical.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  IMr.  KsrrI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martini  Is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  and  if  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] is  necessarily  absent  and  if  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  resxilt  was  annotmced— yeas  90, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

TIAS— 90 


Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Morse 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Oreen 

Moss 

BeaU 

Oiuening 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hart 

Murray 

Bible 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

O'Mahonef 

Butler 

Hill 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

HTuska 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cape hart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Javits 

Russell 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case.  N.J 

Johnston,  B.C. 

8choei>pel 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Scott 

Chavez 

Keating 

Smathers 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Sparkznan 

Cooper 

Kimhel 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

llcCIeilan 

WUey 

Dworshak 

UcCmt 

WUliams.  M.J. 

Bastland 

ICcNamara 

Wllllam«.  De^. 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Frear 

Monroney 

NATS— 1 
Langer 

Totmg'  Ohio 

NOT  VOnNQ- 

-7 

Anderson 

Gore 

Martin 

Curtis 

Henntngs 

KUender 

Kerr 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2260)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  the  induction  provi- 
sions of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAH 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  more  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  75. 
8.  60. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Cimr  Clboc.  A  bill  (8.  50)  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  into  the  Union.    

llie  FRB8TDTNO  OFRCER.  The 
question  Is  on  agre^nt  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  50)  to  provide  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  3,  line  10. 
after  the  word  "amended",  to  strike  out 
"is"  and  insert  "shall  be";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "a",  to  strike  out 
"law"  and  insert  "provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution"; in  line  11.  after  the  word 
"State",  to  insert  "as  provided  in  section 
7.  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act";  in  line 

20.  after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out 
"ordinary";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"amendment",  to  strike  out  "or  law,";  in 
line  24,  after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out 
"ordinary";  on  page  4.  line  7,  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "ordinary";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  12.  to  strike  out  "It 
Is  further  agreed  that  neither  the  State 
of  Hawaii  nor  any  subdivision  thereof 
shall  take  any  action  or  enact  or  enforce 
any  law  or  regulation  which  imposes  a 
tax.  requirement  or  restriction  which  un- 
reasonably discriminates  directly  or  In- 
directly against  nonresident  persons, 
firms  or  corporations,  their  business, 
property,  or  occupational  activities  or 
opportunlUes." ;  in  line  19,  after  "(a)". 
to  insert  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section":  in  line  21,  after 
the  word  "shall",  to  insert  "succeed  to 
the  title  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 
its  subdivisions  in  those  lands  and  other 
properties  in  which  the  Territory  and 
its  subdivisions  now  hold  title";  in  line 
24.  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "have  and  retain  all 
the  lands  and  other  public  property  title 
to  which  is  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  except 
as  herein  provided,  and  all  such  lands 
and  other  property  shall  remain  and  be 
the  absolute  property  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  its  political  subdivisions,  as 
the  case  may  be,  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  said  State:  Provided, 
however.  That  as  to  any  such  lands  or 
other  property  heretofore  or  hereafter 
set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  pursuant 
to  law,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
whether  absolutely  or  subject  to  limita- 
tions, and  remaining  so  set  aside  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  the 
United  States  shall  be  and  become  vested 
with  absolute  title  thereto,  or  an  interest 
therein  conformable  to  such  limitations, 
as  the  case  may  be.";  on  page  5,  line  15. 
after  "(b) ",  to  insert  "Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion"; in  line  16,  after  the  words  "United 
SUtes".  to  strike  out  "hereby";  in  Une 
17,  after  the  word  "upon",  to  strike  out 
"the  date  of":  in  Une  18.  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
to  sUike  out  "absolute"  and  Insert 
"United  SUtes'";  in  line  20.  after  the 
word  "HawaU".  to  strike  out  "as  de- 
scribed herein," ;  at  the  beginiimg  of  line 

21.  to  strike  out  "in"  and  insert  "held 
by";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "the**  and  insert  "its-; 
in  Une  22,  after  the  word  "admission**, 
to  strike  out  "of  such  SUte";  In  the  same 
Une,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"Union,"  and  Insert  "Union.";   in  the 


same  Une,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  mentioned,  to  strike  out  "except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  as   to  any  such 
lands  or  other  property  heretofore  or 
hereafter  set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
by  Executive  order  or  proclamation  of 
the  President  or  the  Governor  of  HawaU, 
pursuant  to  law,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  whether  absolutely  or  subject  to 
limitations,  and  remaining  so  set  aside 
inunediately  prior  to  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  HawaU  into  the  Union,  the 
United  States  shaU  retaUi  absolute  title 
thereto,  or  an  interest  therein  conform- 
able to  siK^  limitations,  as  the  case  may 
be.    As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"pubUc  lands  and  other  pubUc  property" 
means,  and  is  Umited  to,  the  lands  and 
other  properties  that  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  RepubUc  of  HawaU 
under  the  Joint  resolution  of  annexation 
approved  July  7,  1898  (30  Stat.  750) ,  or 
that  have  been  acqiUred  in  exchange  for 
lands  or  other  properties  so  ceded.";  on 
page  6.  Une  13,  after  the  word  "The",  to 
strike  out  "lands"  and  Insert  "grant"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  14.  to  strike  out 
"granted"  and  Insert  "made";  in  line  17, 
after  "(c)",   to  strike  out  "The   lands 
granted  to  the  State  of  HawaU  pursuant 
to   the   preceding    subsection,   together 
with  the  proceeds  thereof  and  the  in- 
come therefrom,"  and  insert  "Any  lands 
and  other  properties  that,  on  the  date 
HawaU  Is  admitted  Uito  the  Union,  are 
set  aside  pursuant  to  law  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  under  any  (1)  Act  of 
Congress.  (2)  Executive  order.  (3)  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  or  (4)  procla- 
mation of  the  Governor  of  HawaU  shaU 
remain  the  property  of  the  United  States 
subject  only  to  the  limitations,  if  any. 
Imposed  under  (1).  (2).  (3),  or  (4),  as 
the  case  may  be.";  on  page  7,  after  Une 
2,  to  insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 
(d)  Any    public    lands    or    other    public 
property  that  is  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  but 
that,  immediately  prior  to  the  admission  of 
said  State  into  the  Union,  is  oontroUed  by 
the  United   States  pursuant  to  permit,  li- 
cense, or  permission,  written  or  verbal,  from 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or  any  department 
thereof  may,  at  any  time  during  the  S  years 
following  the  admission  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union,  be  set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by 
Xzecutlve  order  of  the  President,  made  pxir- 
suant  to  law.  for  th«  use  of  the   United 
SUtes.    and    the   lands   or   property   so   set 
aside  shall,  subject  only  to  valid  rights  then 
•xlstlng,    be    the   property    oC    the    United 
States. 

After  line  14.  to  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section, as  foUows: 

(e)  Within  S  years  from  the  dsts  Hawaii 
la  admitted  Into  the  Union,  each  Federal 
agency  having  control  over  any  land  or 
property  that  Is  retained  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  report  to  the  President 
the  facu  regarding  lU  continued  need  for 
such  land  or  property,  and  if  the  President 
dstermUiM  that  the  land  or  property  U  no 
longer  needed  by  the  United  SUtes  it  shall 
be  conveyed  to  the  SUU  of  HawaU. 

After  Une  32,  to  insert: 

"(f)  Ths  lands  granted  to  the  8Uts  c( 
HawaU  by  subsscUon  (b)  of  this  section  and 
pubUe  lands  retained  by  the  United  SUtes 
under  subeeoUons  (o)  and  (d)  and  later 
conveyed  to  the  SUU  under  subsection  (•). 


together  with   the   proceeds  from  the   sale 
or  other  disposition  of  any  sxioh  lands": 

On  page  8.  Une  30.  after  the  word 
•nmder",  to  strike  out  "the  preceding 
subsection"  and  Insert  "this  Act";  after 
line  22,  to  insert  a  new  subsection,  as 
follows: 

(g)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  Urm  "lands 
and  other  properties"  includes  public  lands 
and  other  public  property,  and  the  term 
"public  lands  and  other  public  property" 
means,  and  is  limited  to.  the  lands  and 
properties  that  were  ceded  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  Republic  of  HawaU  under  the 
Joint  resolution  of  annexation  approved 
July  7,  1898  (30  SUt.  760),  or  that  have 
been  acquired  in  exchange  for  lands  or 
properties  so  ceded. 

On  page  9,  after  line  5,  to  Uisert  a  new 
subsection,  as  foUows: 

(h)  AU  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  reaerv- 
ing  to  the  United  SUtes  the  free  use  or 
enjoyment  of  property  which  vesU  in  or  Is 
conveyed  to  the  Bute  of  Hawaii  or  its  poli- 
tical subdivisions  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  (b).  OT  (e)  of  this  section  or  reserving 
the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  laws  re- 
lating thereto  shall  oease  to  be  effective 
upon  the  admission  ot  the  SUte  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union. 

After  line  12.  to  strike  out : 

<d)  Effective  upon  the  admission  of  the 
SUU  of  HawaU  Into  the  Union  all  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  reserving  to  the  United 
SUtes  the  free  use  or  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty hereinabove  vested  in  the  StaU  of  Ha- 
waU or  lU  poUtlcal  subdivisions,  or  the  right 
to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  laws  relating  there- 
to, are  hereby  repealed. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  strike 
out  "(e) "  and  Uisert  "(i) " ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Une  21,  to  insert  "and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands    Act    of    1953 
(PubUc  Law  212,  Eighty-third  Ctongress, 
fh*st  session,  67  Stat.  462)";  on  page  10, 
Une  1.  after    "Sec.  6.",    to    strike    out 
"Upon"  and  insert  "As  soon  as  possible 
after  the";  in  line  3,  after  the  word  "of". 
to  insert  "the  Territory  of";  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "aU",  to  Uisert  "State"; 
in  lUie  9,  after  the  word  "HawaU",  to  Ui- 
sert "and  for  two  Senators  and  one  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.   In  the  first  elec- 
tion of  Senators  from  said  State  the  two 
senatorial  offices  shaU  be  separately  iden- 
tified and  designated,  and  no  person  may 
be    a  candidate   for   both   offices.     No 
identification  or  designation  of  either  of 
the  two  senatorial  offices,  however,  shall 
refer  to  or  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  term 
of  that  office,  nor  shall  any  such  identifi- 
cation or  designation  Ui  any  way  Impair 
the  privilege  of  the  Senate  to  determine 
the  class  to  which  each  of  the  Senators 
elected  shall  be  assigned.";  in  Une  18, 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated. 
to  strike  out  "but  the  officers  so  elected 
shaU  In  any  event  Include  two  Senators 
and  two  Representatives  in  Congress. 
UntU  and  unless  otherwise  required  by 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  said  proposed 
State,  said  Representatives  shaU  be  elect- 
ed at  large.";  ia  Une  25.  after  the  word 
*<election".  to  strike  out  "not  less  than 
sixty  nor  more  than  ninety  days  after 
said  proclamation,  and  a  general  elec- 
tion shaU  take  plaoe  within  forty  days 
after  said  primary  election,*'  and  insert 
*'and  a  general  election'*:  on  page  11. 
Une  4.  after  the  word  **be\  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  tim*.  to  Uaaert  "chosen 


by  the  people";  in  line  5,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "and  officers  for  other  elective  offi- 
ces provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
the  proposed  State  of  HawaU  may  be, 
chosen  by  the  people.";  in  Une  17,  after 
the  word  "be",  to  Uisert  "either  the 
primary  or";  after  line  22.  to  insert: 

"(1)  ShaU  Hawaii  ImmediaUly  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  SUU? 

At  the  beginning  oi  Une  25,  to  strike 
out  "(1)"  and  insert  "(2)";  on  page  12. 
at  the  beginning  of  Une  6.  to  strike  out 
"(2)"  and  insert  "(3)";  in  Une  19.  after 
the  word  "language"  to  insert  "article 
XI  shaU  be  deemed  to  include  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  this  Act;";  in  line 
22,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "second" 
and  insert  "third";  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "other",  to  strike  out  "language." 
and  insert  "language,  and  section  10  of 
article  XVI  shaU  be  deemed  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  'at  which  officers  for 
aU  State  elective  offices  provided  for  by 
this  constitution  and  two  Senators  and 
one  Representative  in  Congress  shaU  be 
nominated  and  elected'  in  Ueu  of  the 
words  'at  which  officers  for  aU  State 
elective  offices  provided  for  by  this  con- 
stitution ShaU  be  nominated  and  elected; 
but  the  officers  so  to  be  elected  shaU  in 
any  event  include  two  Senators  and  two 
Representatives  to  the  Congress,  and  im- 
less  and  untU  otherwise  required  by  law» 
said  Representatives  shaU  be  elected  at 
large'.";  on  page  13,  line  11,  after  the 
word  "ShaU".  to  strike  out  "thereupon"; 
on  page  14.  line  4.  after  t^e  word  "the", 
to  strike  out  "State"  and  insert  "Terri- 
tory"; in  line  6.  after  the  word  "said",  to 
strike   out  "State"   and  insert   "Terri- 
tory"; In  line  7,  after  the  word  "Union", 
to  Uisert  "the  persons  holding  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  office  in,  under  or 
by  authority  of  the  government  of  said 
Territory,  and";    in  line   10.  after   the 
word  "Congress",  to  strike  out  "from  said 
Territory."  and  Uisert  "thereof.";  in  Une 
17,  after  the  word  "Ui",  to  strike  out  "or"; 
In  line  22,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  "Representatives '  and  insert  "Repre- 
sentative"; in  line  23.  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "Representatives" 
and  insert  "Representative";  on  page  15. 
line  4,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strUce  out 
"two  Representatives"  and  insert  "one 
Representative" ;  in  Une  6,  after  the  word 
"such",  to  strUce  out  "Representatives" 
and  insert  "Representative*;    on   page 

16.  Une  9.  after  the  word  "amended",  to 
strike  out  "to  read  as  follows:  '(a)  The 
district  Judges,  except  in  Puerto  Rico, 
ShaU  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 
The  district  Judge  In  Puerto  Rico  shaU 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  eight  years, 
and  imtU  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
quaUfled.' "  and  Uisert  "by  striking  out 
the  words  '  Hawaii  and".  The  second 
sentence  of  the  same  section  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  HawaU  and', 
'she  and*,  and  'respectively*.";  on  page 

17.  Une  33.  after  the  word  "no",  to  in- 
sert "writ,  action,*';  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "indictmant.".  to  strike 
out  "action."  and  Uisert  "oause";  at  the 
iMfivtntnf  of  line  34,  to  strike  out  "pro- 
eeedUkgs"  and  Insert  "prooeedUic*':  on 
page  18.  at  the  beg UmUag  of  Une  8.  to 
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strike  out  "cases"  and  Insert  "writ,  ac- 
tion, Indictment,  cause  or  proceeding"; 
in  line  13.  after  the  word  "no",  to  strike 
out  "suit"  and  Insert  "writ";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "action",  to  insert 
"indictment";  in  line  14.  after  the  word 
"or",  to  strike  out  "prosecution"  and  in- 
sert "proceeding":  on  page  20,  line  15, 
after  "secUon  1294",  to  insert  "as 
amended":  in  line  16.  after  the  word  "is". 
to  insert  "fiirther";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  17.  to  strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(4)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"paragraphs",  to  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
insert  "(5)":  In  line  18,  after  the  word 
"and*,  to  strike  out  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(6) ";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "as 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  respectively"  and 
insert  "accordingly";  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "Code",  to  insert  "as  amended":  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "is",  to 
insert  "further":  on  page  21,  line  14, 
after  the  word  "in",  to  strike  out  "com- 
mission" and  insert  "office" ;  on  page  22, 
line  23.  after  the  word  "as"  to  strike  out 
"hereinbefore";  In  line  24,  after  the  word 
"provided",  to  insert  "in  section  4  of  this 
Act";  on  page  23,  line  3,  after  the  words 
"United  States",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided.  That,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided,  a  Territorial  law  enacted 
by  the  Congress  shall  be  terminated  two 
years  after  the  date  of  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  or  upon 
the  effective  date  of  any  law  enacted  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii  which  amends  or  re- 
peals it,  whichever  may  occur  first";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
"the"  and  insert  "its";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "admission",  to  strike  out 
"of  the  State  of  HawaU";  in  line  17.  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  "its";  In  line  18,  after  the  word 
"admission",  to  strike  out  "of  the  State 
of  Hawaii";  on  page  25.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  22,  to  insert  "controlled  or";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  strike  out 
"military,  naval,  Air  Force,"  and  insert 
"Defense";  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"purposes",  to  strike  out  the  period,  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  however. 
That  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
have  sole  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
such  military  installations  as  have  been 
heretofore  or  hereafter  determined  to  be 
critical  areas  as  delineated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and/or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.";  on  page  26,  line 
14.  after  "Sec.  17.",  to  insert  "The  next 
to  last  sentence  of";  In  line  5,  after  "(38 
Stat.  251)".  to  insert  "as  amended  by 
section  19  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  1958  (72 
Stat.  339,  350) ,";  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  of  such  sentence  the  following: 
'When  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  any  State 
is  hereafter  admitted  to  the  Union  the 
Federal  Reserve  districts  shall  be  re- 
adjusted by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  include  such  State.  Every  na- 
tional bank  in  any  State  shall,  upon  com- 
mencing business  or  witliin  ninety  days 
after  admission  into  the  Union  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located,  become  a 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  by  subscribing  and  paying  for 
stock  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  Its 
district  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 


of  this  Act  and  shall  thereupon  be  an 
insured  bank  under  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  and  failure  to  do  so  shall 
subject  such  bank  to  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  sixth  paragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion.' "  and  insert  "by  inserting  after  the 
word  'Alaska*  the  words  'or  Hawaii.'  "; 
in  line  23.  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
out  "or  any  other":  on  page  27,  line  3. 
after  the  words  "United  States",  to  strike 
out  "its  Territories":  in  line  10.  after  the 
word  "words",  to  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  "an";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"words",  to  strike  out  "an";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  21,  to  strike  out  "an";  in 
line  25,  after  the  word  "acquired",  to 
strike  out  "nor"  and  insert  "or";  on  page 
28.  line  2,  after  the  words  "United 
States",  to  strike  out  "may  have  been" 
and  insert  "is  or  was";  in  line  4,  after 
"Sic.  20.",  to  insert  "(a)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "Sec  21." 
and  insert  "(b) ";  In  line  9,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
to  strike  out  "third  line  of  the";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11,  to  strike  out  "con- 
tained in  the"  and  insert  "to  said":  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "sentence",  to 
strike  out  "thereof";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  12.  to  strike  out  'Sec.  22"  and  in- 
sert "(c)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  insert  "Section";  in  line  13, 
after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert  "as 
amended";  in  line  14,  after  "8  U.S.C. 
1421(a)",  to  insert  "72  Stat.  351";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "is",  to  insert 
"further";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"words",  to  strike  out  "  'District  Courts 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Territories 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska'  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  'District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska'."  and  insert  "  'for  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and'.";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  20,  to  strike  out  "Sec  23."  and  insert 
"(d)":  after  line  23.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  21.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  section  3, 
subsection  (b),  of  the  Act  of  September  7, 
1957  (71  Stat.  629) .  Is  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  words  "State  of  HawaU"  for  the  words 
"Territory  of  Hawaii". 

On  page  29.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "24" 
to  "22";  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "there- 
of", to  strike  out  "to  any  person":  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "word",  to  strike 
out  "to  other  persons  and"  and  insert 
"in  other";  and.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"25"  to  "23";  so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  upon  issu- 
ance of  the  proclamation  required  by  section 
7  (c)  of  this  Act,  the  State  of  Hawaii  Is  here- 
by declared  to  be  a  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  declared  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States  In  all  respects  whatever,  and  the  con- 
stitution formed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Hawaii  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a 
constitutional  convention,  the  adoption  of  a 
State  constitution,  and  the  forwarding  of  the 
same  to  the  Ck)ngreM  of  the  United  States, 
and  appropriating  money  therefor",  approved 
May  20,  1049  (Act  334,  Session  Laws  of  Ha- 
waii, 1949) ,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple of  HawaU  in  the  election  held  on  Novem- 


ber 7,  1960,  Is  hereby  found  to  be  republican 
in  form  and  in  conformity  with  the  Ck>nstltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  U 
hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

Sac.  2.  The  State  of  Hawaii  shall  consist  of 
all  the  islands,  together  with  their  appurte- 
nant reefs  and  territorial  waters.  Included  In 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  the  atoll  known  as 
Palmyra  Island,  together  with  its  appurte- 
nant reefs  and  territorial  waters,  but  said 
State  shall  not  be  deemed  to  Include  the  Mid- 
way Islands,  Johnston  Island,  Sand  Island 
(offshore  from  Johnston  Island),  or  King- 
man Reef,  together  with  their  appurtenant 
reefs  and  territorial  waters. 

Sac.  3.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  shall  always  be  republican  in  form 
and  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Sic.  4.  Aa  a  compact  with  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  management  and  dis- 
position of  the  Hawaiian  home  lands,  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act,  1920.  as 
amended,  shall  be  adopted  as  a  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  said  State,  as  provided 
in  section  7,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act. 
subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  in  no 
other  manner:  Provided.  That  (1)  sections 
202,  213,  219.  220.  222.  224.  and  225  and 
other  provisions  relating  to  administration, 
and  paragraph  (2)  of  section  304,  sections 
206  and  212.  and  other  provisions  relating 
to  the  powers  and  duties  of  officers  other 
than  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  said  Act.  may  be  amended  In  the  consti- 
tution, or  in  the  manner  required  for  State 
legislation,  but  the  Hawaiian  home-loan 
fund,  the  Hawaiian  home-operating  fund, 
and  the  Hawaiian  home-development  fund 
shall  not  be  reduced  or  Impaired  by  any 
such  amendment  whether  made  in  the  con- 
stitution or  in  the  manner  required  for 
State  legislation,  and  the  encumbrances 
authorized  to  be  placed  on  Hawaiian  home 
lands  by  officers  other  than  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  said  Act.  shall 
not  be  Increased,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States;  (2)  that  any  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  benefits  to  lessees  of 
Hawaiian  home  lands  may  be  made  in  the 
constitution  or  In  the  manner  required  for 
State  legislation,  but  the  qualifications  at 
lessees  shaU  not  be  changed  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  that 
all  proceeds  and  Income  from  the  "available 
lands",  as  defined  by  said  Act,  shall  be  used 
only  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said 
Act. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  its  political  subdivisions,  as  the  caa* 
may  be.  shall  succeed  to  the  title  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  and  its  subdivisions  in  thoaa 
lands  and  other  properties  in  which  tha 
Territory  and  Its  subdivisions  now  hold  title. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  United  States 
grants  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  effective  upon 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  the  United 
States'  title  to  all  the  public  lands  and  other 
public  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  title  to  which  is  held 
by  the  United  States  immediately  prior  to 
its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  grant 
hereby  made  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  and  all 
grants  provided  for  new  States  by  provi- 
sions of  law  other  than  this  Act,  and  such 
grants  shall  not  extend  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

(c)  Any  lands  and  other  properties  that, 
on  the  date  Hawaii  la  admitted  into  the 
Union,  are  set  aside  pursuant  to  law  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  under  any  (1)  Act 
of  Congress.  (2)  Executive  order.  (3)  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  or  (4)  proclama- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  United  States  subject 
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only  to  the  limitations.  If  any,  laapoaed  un- 
der (1).  (2),  (3),  or  (4).  aa  tha  case  may  b«. 

(d)  Any  public  lands  or  other  public  prop- 
erty that  is  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
by  subaectlon  (b)  at  thla  section  but  that. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  artmlasion  of  said 
State  into  the  Union.  Is  oootroUed  by  the 
United  States  pxirauant  to  permit,  licanae.  or 
permission,  written  or  verbal,  from  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  or  any  department  thereof 
may,  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  admission  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union,  be  set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President,  made  p\ir- 
suant  to  law.  for  the  use  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  the  lands  or  property  so  set 
aside  shall,  subject  only  to  valid  rights  then 
existing,  be  the  property  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(e)  Within  five  yaars  from  the  date  Hawaii 
is  admitted  into  the  Union,  each  Federal 
agency  having  control  over  any  land  or 
property  that  Is  retained  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  report  to  the  President 
the  facts  regarding  its  continued  need  for 
such  land  or  property,  and  if  the  President 
detarmines  that  the  land  or  property  is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  United  States  it  shall 
be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(f>  The  lands  granted  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  by  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  secUon  and 
public  lands  retained  by  the  United  SUtee 
under  aubaactlons  (c)  and  (d)  and  later 
conveyed  to  the  State  under  subaectlon  (e). 
together  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 
other  dUpoeltion  of  any  such  lands  and  the 
incoma  therefrom,  shall  be  held  by  said 
State  as  a  public  trust  for  the  support  of 
the  pubUc  schools  and  other  public  educa- 
tional institutions,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  native  Hawallans,  as  defined  In 
the  HawaUan  Homes  Commission  Act,  1930. 
as  amended,  for  the  development  of  farm 
and  home  ownership  on  as  widespread  a 
basis  as  possible  for  the  making  of  pubUc 
improvements,  and  for  the  provision  of  lands 
for  public  use.  Such  lands,  proceeds,  and 
Inoome  aball  be  managed  and  disposed  of 
for  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  purposes 
In  such  manner  as  the  constitution  and  law* 
ot  said  State  may  provide,  and  their  use  for 
any  other  object  shall  constitute  a  breach 
of  trust  for  which  suit  may  be  brought  by 
the  United  States.  The  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  supported,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  out  of  such  public  trust  shall 
forever  reinaln  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  said  State:  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds 
or  Income  from  the  lands  granted  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  school,  col- 
lage,  or  university. 

(g)  Aa  tiaad  in  this  Act,  the  term  "lands 
and  other  properties"  Ineludas  public  lands 
and  other  public  property,  and  the  term 
"public  lands  and  other  public  property" 
means,  and  is  limited  to.  the  lands  and  prop- 
erties that  were  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Republic  of  HawaU  under  the  Joint 
resolution  of  annexation  approved  July  7, 
1898  (30  Stat.  750).  or  that  have  been  ac- 
quired in  exchange  for  lands  or  properties 
so  ceded. 

(h)  All  lawB  of  the  United  States  reaerv- 
Ing  to  the  United  States  the  free  use  or  en- 
Jojrment  of  property  which  vests  in  or  Is 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
(b),  or  (e)  of  this  section  or  reserving  the 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  laws  relat- 
ing thereto  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union. 

(1)  The  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  19SS 
(Public  Law  31.  Eflghty-third  Congress,  first 
session;  67  Stat.  29)  and  the  Outer  Con- 
Unental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953  (PubUo 
Law  212.  Kighty-thlrd  Congress,  first  session. 
67  Stat.  462)  shall  l>e  applicable  to  the  StPte 


of  Hawaii,  and  the  said  State  ahaU  hare  tha 
same  rights  as  do  existing  Stataa  tharaunder. 
Sic.  6.  As  soon  M  poaalble  after  tha  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  it  shall  ba  tha  duty  of  tha 
President  of  the  United  States  to  certify  such 
fact  to  the  OoTemor  of  tha  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  Thereupon  the  Governor  of  tha 
Territory  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  official  notification  of  such 
ap^oval,  issue  his  proclamation  for  the  elec- 
tions, as  hereinafter  provided,  for  officers  of 
aU  State  elective  offices  provided  for  by  the 
constitution  of  the  proi>osed  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  for  two  Senators  and  one  Representative 
in  Congress.  In  the  first  election  of  Senators 
from  said  State  the  two  senatorial  offices 
shall  be  separately  identified  and  designated, 
and  no  person  may  be  a  candidate  for  both 
offices.  No  identification  or  designation  of 
either  of  the  two  senatorial  offices,  however, 
shall  refer  to  or  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  term 
of  that  office,  nor  shall  any  such  Identifica- 
tion or  designation  In  any  way  Impair  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate  to  determine  the  class 
to  which  each  of  the  Senators  elected  shall 
be  assigned. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  required  by  section  6  shall 
provide  for  the  holding  of  a  primary  election 
and  a  general  election  and  at  such  elections 
the  officers  required  to  be  elected  as  pro- 
vided In  section  6  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  Such  elections  shall  be  held,  and  the 
qualifications  of  voters  thereat  shall  be.  as 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed state  of  Hawaii  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  proposed  State  legislatvire. 
The  returns  thereof  shall  be  made  and  certi- 
fied in  such  manner  as  the  constitution  of 
the  proposed  State  of  Hawaii  may  prescribe. 
The  Governor  of  Hawaii  shall  certify  the 
results  of  said  elections,  as  so  ascertained, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  At  an  election  designated  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  which  may 
be  either  the  primary  or  the  general  election 
held  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  Territorial  general  election,  or  a 
special  election,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  electors  qualified  to  vote  In  said  election, 
for  adoption  or  rejection,  the  following 
propositions : 

"(1)  Shall  Hawaii  Immediately  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  State? 

"(2)  The  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii  shall   be   as   prescribed  in   the  Act  of 

Congress  approved ,  and 

(Date  of  approval  of  this  Act) 

all  claims  of  this  State  to  any  areas  of  land 
or  sea  outside  the  boundaries  so  prescribed 
are  hereby  irrevocably  relinquished  to  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 

approved  reaervlng 

(Date  of  approval  of  this  Act) 
rlghU  or  powers  to  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  those  prescribing  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  the  grants  of  lands  or  other  property 
therein  made  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  con- 
sented to  fully  by  said  State  and  its  people." 

In  the  event  the  foregoing  propositions  are 
adopted  at  said  election  by  a  majority  of 
the  legal  votes  cast  on  said  submission,  the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  proposed  State 
of  Hawaii,  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  elec- 
tion held  on  November  7.  1960.  shall  be 
deemed  amended  as  follows:  Section  1  of 
article  XIII  of  said  proposed  constitution 
shall  be  demned  amended  ao  as  to  contain 
the  language  of  section  2  of  this  Act  in  lieu 
of  any  other  language;  article  XI  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  this  Act:  and  section  8  of  article  XIV 
ahall  be  deemed  amended  so  as  to  contain 
the  language  of  the  third  proposition  above 
stated  in  Ueu  of  any  other  language,  and 
section  10  of  article  XVI  shall  be  deemed 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "at  which 
officers  for  all  State  elective  offices  provided 
for  by  this  constitution  and  two  Senators 
and   one    Representative   in   Congress   shall 


be  nominated  and  elected"  In  Ueu  of  tha 
words  "at  which  officers  for  all  State  elective 
offloea  provided  for  by  ttxls  constitution  shall 
be  nominated  and  elected:  but  the  officers 
so  to  be  elected  shall  in  any  event  include 
two  Senators  and  two  Representatives  to  the 
Congress,  and  unless  and  until  otherwise 
required  by  law.  said  Repreaentatlvea  shall 
be  elected  at  large". 

In  the  event  the  foregoing  prc^Msltlona 
are  not  adopted  at  said  election  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legal  votes  cast  on  said  sub- 
mission, the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
cease  to  be  effective. 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  take  such  action  aa  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  inaiire  the 
submission  of  said  propositions  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  return  of  the  votes  cast  on  said 
propositions  shall  be  made  by  the  election 
officers  directly  to  the  secretary  of  Hawaii, 
who  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Governor.  The  Governor  shaU 
certify  the  results  of  said  submiaalon,  as  so 
ascertained,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  If  the  President  shaU  find  that  the 
propositions  set  torth  in  the  preceding  sub- 
section have  been  duly  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii,  the  Prealdent,  upon  c«i^iflca- 
tlon  of  the  returns  of  the  election  of  the 
officers  required  to  be  elected  as  provided  In 
section  6  of  this  Act,  shall  thereupon  issue 
his  proclamation  announcing  the  results  of 
said  election  as  so  ascertained.  Upon  the 
Issxiance  of  said  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  t>e  deemed 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  thla  Act. 

UntU  the  aald  Territory  la  ao  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  persons  holding  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  office  in,  under, 
or  by  authority  of  the  government  of  said 
Territory,  and  all  of  the  officers  of  said 
Territory,  including  the  Delegate  In  Con- 
gress thereof,  shall  continue  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Upon 
the  issuance  of  said  proclamation  by  tha 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union,  the  officers  elected  at  aald  election, 
and  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  ahall 
proceed  to  exercise  all  the  functions  per- 
taining to  their  offices  in,  under,  or  by  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  said  State,  and 
officers  not  required  to  be  elected  at  said 
initial  election  shall  be  selected  or  continued 
in  crfBce  as  provided  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  said  State.  The  Governor  of  said 
State  shall  certify  the  election  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representative  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law,  and  the  said  Senators  and 
Representative  shall  be  entitled  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  seats  In  Congress  and  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  other  States  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Sbc.  8.  The  State  of  Hawaii  upon  its  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
Representative  until  the  taking  effect  of  the 
next  reapportionment,  and  such  Representa- 
tive shall  be  in  addition  to  the  membership 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  as  now  pre- 
scribed by  law:  Provided,  That  such  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  membership  shall  not 
operate  to  either  Increase  or  decrease  the 
permanent  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  prescribed  in  the  Act  of 
August  8,  1911  (37  Stat.  13),  nor  shall  such 
temporary  increase  affect  the  basis  of  appor- 
tionment established  by  the  Act  of  November 
15,  1941  (66  Stat.  761:  2  U.S.C..  sec.  2*),  for 
the  Eighty-third  Congress  and  each  Congress 
thereafter. 

Sac.  9.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  state  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union — 

(a)  the  United  Stataa  District  Oourt  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  eetabllshed  by  and 
existing  under  title  28  of  the  United  Stataa 
Code  shall  thenceforth  be  a  coxut  of  the 
United   States   with   Judicial   power   derived 
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from  article  m,  aectlon  1,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States:  Proxjided.  hotoever. 
That  the  terms  of  office  of  the  district  Judges 
for  the  district  of  Hawaii  then  in  office  shall 
terminate  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  the  President,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 138  and  134  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  two  district  Judges  for  the  said  dis- 
trict who  shall  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior; 

(b)  the  last  paragraph  of  section  133  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed;  and 

<c)  subsection  (a)  of  section  134  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "Hawaii  and".  The  sec- 
ond sentence  of  the  same  section  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "Hawaii  and", 
"six  and",  and  "respectively". 

Sxc.  10.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  451  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "including  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  districts  of  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "including  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,". 

Ssc.  11.  Effective  upon  the  adnilssion  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union — 

(a)  the  last  paragraph  of  section  501  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is  repealed; 

(b)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  504  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words  ",  except  In  the  district  of  Hawaii, 
where  the  term  shall  be  six  years"; 

(c)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
■action  541  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words  ",  except  In  the  district  of  Hawaii 
where  the  term  shall  be  six  years";  and 

(d)  subsection  (d)  of  section  641  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sic.  12.  No  writ,  action,  indictment,  cause, 
or  proceeding  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  or  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii 
•hall  abate  by  reason  of  the  admission  of 
said  State  into  the  Union,  but  the  same 
■hall  be  transferred  to  and  proceeded  with 
In  such  appropriate  State  courts  as  shall  be 
established  under  the  constitution  of  said 
State,  or  shall  continue  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  may  require.  And  no 
writ,  action,  indictment,  cause,  or  proceed- 
ing shall  abate  by  reason  of  any  change  In 
the  courts,  but  shall  be  proceeded  with  in 
the  State  or  United  States  courts  according 
to  the  laws  thereof,  respectively.  And  the 
appropriate  State  courts  shall  be  the  succes- 
sors of  the  courts  of  the  Territory  as  to  all 
cases  arising  within  the  limits  embraced 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  courts,  re- 
spectively, with  full  power  to  proceed  with 
the  same,  and  award  mesne  or  final  process 
therein,  and  all  the  files,  records.  Indict- 
ments, and  proceedings  relating  to  any  such 
writ,  action,  indictment,  cause,  or  proceed- 
ing shall  be  transferred  to  such  appropriate 
State  courts  and  the  same  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded with  therein  in  due  course  of  law. 

All  civil  causes  of  action  and  all  criminal 
offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been 
committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  said 
State,  but  as  to  which  no  writ,  action,  in- 
dictment, or  proceeding  shall  be  pending  at 
the  date  of  such  admission,  shall  be  subject 
to  prosecution  in  the  appropriate  State 
courts  or  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii  In  like  manner,  to 
the  same  extent,  and  with  like  right  of  ap- 
pellate review,  as  if  said  State  had  been  cre- 
ated and  said  State  comrts  had  been  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  accrual  of  such  causes  of 
action  or  the  commission  of  such  offenses. 
The  admlaslon  of  said  State  shall  effect  no 
change  in  the  substantive  or  criminal  taw 
Sovertiing  such  cauaea  of  action  and  crimi- 


nal offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been 
committed;  and  such  of  said  criminal  of- 
fenses as  shall  have  been  committed  against 
the  laws  of  the  Territory  shall  be  tried  and 
punished  by  the  appropriate  courts  of  said 
State,  and  such  as  shall  have  been  commit- 
ted against  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  tried  and  punished  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii. 

Sec.  13.  Parties  shall  have  the  same  rights 
of  appeal  from  and  appellate  review  of  final 
decisions  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Hawal'  or  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  In  ar.y  case 
finally  decided  prior  to  admission  cf  said 
State  into  the  Union,  whether  or  not  an  ap- 
peal therefrom  shall  have  been  perfected 
prior  to  such  admission,  and  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction 
therein,  as  by  law  provided  prior  to  admis- 
sion of  said  State  into  the  Union,  and  any 
mandate  Issued  subsequent  to  the  admission 
of  said  State  shall  be  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  or 
a  court  of  the  State,  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Parties  shall  have  the  same  rlghta  of  appeal 
from  and  appellate  review  of  all  orders. 
JudgmenU,  and  decrees  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stata  of  Ha- 
waii as  successor  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  any  case  pending 
at  the  time  of  admission  of  said  State  into 
the  Union,  and  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  Jurisdiction  therein,  as  by  law  pro- 
vided In  any  case  arising  subsequent  to  the 
admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union. 

Sec.  14.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union — 

(a)  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
1252.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Hawaii 
and"  from  the  clause  relating  to  courts  of 
record; 

(b)  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 

1293.  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"First  and  Ninth  ClrculU"  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "First  Circuit",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words,  "supreme  courta  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  respectively"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "supreme  court  of  Puerto 
Rico": 

(c)  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 

1294,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)  thereof  and  by 
renumbering  paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)  accord- 
ingly; 

(d)  the  first  paragraph  of  section  373  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"United  States  District  Courta  for  the  dis- 
tricts of  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico.";  and  by  striking  out  the  words  "and 
any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii":  Provided,  That  the 
amendmenta  made  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  affect  the  rights  of  any  Judge  or  Justice 
who  may  have  retired  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  service  as  a  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or  as  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  or  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or 
as  a  judge  of  the  circuit  coiirta  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  shall  be  included  in  comput- 
ing under  section  371.  372,  or  373  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  the  aggregate  years  of 
Judicial  service  of  any  person  who  Is  in  office 
as  a  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Hawaii 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(e)  section  92  of  the  Act  of  April  30,  1900 
(ch.  339.  81  Stat.  169),  as  amended,  and  the 
Act  of  May  29,  1928  (ch.  904.  45  Stat  997). 
as  amended,  are  repealed: 


(f)  section  80  of  the  Act  approved  Aprfl 
80,  1900  (ch.  339,  31  Stat.  168),  as  amended. 
Is  repealed: 

(K)  section  3771  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  heretofore  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  such  section  the  words  "Supreme 
Courta  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico": 

(h)  section  3772  of  UUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  heretofore  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  such  section  the  words  "Supreme 
Courta  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico"; 

(1)  section  91  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  heretofore  amended,  la  further 
amended  by  inserting  aftar  "Kure  Island" 
and  before  "Baker  Island"  the  words  "Pal« 
myra  Island,";  and 

(J)  the  Act  of  June  15.  1950  (64  Stat  217: 
48  U.S.C.,  sec.  644a) ,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "Kure  Island"  and  before  "Baker 
Island"  the  words  "Palmyra  Island.". 

See.  15.  All  territorial  laws  in  force  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  Its  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  shall  continue  In  force 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  except  as  modified 
or  changed  by  this  Act  or  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Stata.  and  shall  be  subject  to  repeal 
or  amendment  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  except  as  provided  in  section  4 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended; 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  within  the  said 
Stata  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  a  Territorial  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress  shall  be  terminated  two  years  after 
the  date  of  admission  of  the  Stata  of  Ha- 
waii Into  the  Union  or  upon  the  effective 
date  of  any  law  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  which  amends  or  repeals  It.  which- 
ever may  occur  first.  As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "Territorial  laws"  includes  (in  ad- 
dition to  laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Hawaii  all  laws  or  parta  thereof 
enacted  by  the  Congress  the  validity  of  which 
Is  dependent  solely  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  government 
of  Hawaii  prior  to  ita  admission  into  the 
Union,  and  the  term  "laws  of  the  United 
States"  includes  all  laws  or  parta  thereof  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  that  (1)  apply  to  or 
within  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  ita  admission 
into  the  Union.  (2)  are  not  "Territorial  laws" 
as  defined  In  this  paragraph,  and  (3)  are  not 
in  conflict  with  any  other  provlaion  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  have  sole 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  area 
which  may  then  or  thereafter  be  included 
in  Hawaii  National  Park,  saving,  however,  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  the  same  rlghta  as  are 
reserved  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  April  19.  1930  (46  Stat. 
227) .  and  saving,  further,  to  persons  then  or 
thereafter  residing  within  such  area  the  right 
to  vote  at  all  elections  held  within  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  where  they  respectively 
reside.  Upon  the  admission  of  said  State  all 
references  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  said 
Act  or  In  other  laws  relating  to  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  owner- 
ship and  control  by  the  United  States  of 
any  lands  or  other  property  within  Hawaii 
National  Park  which  may  now  belong  to.  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by,  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  authority  is 
reserved  in  the  United  States,  subject  to 
the  proviso  hereinafter  set  forth,  for  the  ex- 
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ercise  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  as  pro- 
vided by  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17.  of  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States.  In  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  tracts  or  parcels 
of  land  as.  Immediately  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion ot  said  State,  are  controlled  or  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  held  for  Defense  or 
Coast  Ouard  purposes,  whether  such  lands 
were  acquired  by  cession  and  transfer  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and 
set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  Kzecutlve 
order  or  proclamation  of  the  President  or 
the  Governor  of  Hawaii  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  or  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation, 
exchange,  or  otherwise:  Proi^ided,  (1)  That 
the  State  of  Hawaii  shall  always  have  the 
right  to  serve  civil  or  criminal  process  within 
the  said  tracta  or  parcels  of  land  in  suita 
or  prosecutions  for  or  on  account  of  rlghta 
acquired,  obligations  incxirred.  or  crimes 
committed  within  the  said  State  but  outaide 
of  the  said  tracta  or  parcels  of  land;  (11) 
that  the  reservation  of  authority  in  the 
United  States  for  the  exercise  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  the  power  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  lands  aforesaid 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  such  lands  from 
being  a  part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  or  to 
prevent  the  said  Stata  from  exercising  over 
or  upon  such  lands,  concurrently  with  the 
United  States,  any  jurlEdlction  whatsoever 
which  It  would  have  in  the  absence  of  such 
reservation  of  authority  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  such  reservation  of 
authority,  and  (ill)  that  such  power  of  ex- 
clusive legislation  shall  vest  and  remain  in 
the  United  States  only  so  long  as  the  par- 
ticular tract  or  parcel  of  land  involved  is 
controlled  or  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  used  for  Defence  or  Coast  Guard  pur- 
poses: Provided,  however.  That  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  have  sole  and  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  over  such  military  installa- 
tions as  have  been  heretofore  or  hereafter 
determined  to  be  critical  areas  as  delineated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and/or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sac.  17.  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (S8  Stat.  251)  as  amended  by 
section  19  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  1958.  (72 
Stat.  339.  350)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "Alaska"  the   words  "or  Hawaii." 

Sxc.  18.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  as  depriv- 
ing the  Federal  Maritime  Board  of  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  heretofore  conferred  on 
it  over  oonunon  carriers  engaged  in  trans- 
portation by  water  between  any  port  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  other  porta  in  the  United 
States,  or  possessions,  or  as  conferring  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Juris- 
diction over  transportation  by  water  between 
any  such  ports. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  into  the  Union — 

(1)  the  first  sentence  of  section  506  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.,  sec.  1156),  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  words  "an  Island  possession 
or  Island  territory",  the  words  "the  State 
of  Hawaii,  or"; 

(2)  section  606(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  XJB.C.  sec.  1175), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  words 
"island  possession  or  Island  territory",  the 
words  "the  State  of  Hawaii,  or";  and 

(3)  the  second  paragraph  of  section  714 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amend- 
ed (46  U.S.C..  sec.  1204).  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  words  "Island  possession 
or  Island  territory"  the  wwds  "the  State  of 
Hawaii,  or". 

Sec.  19.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  operate  to  confer  United  States  nation- 
ality, nor  to  terminate  nationality  hereto- 
fore lawfully  acquired,  or  restore  nationality 


heretofore  lost  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  under  any  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  was  a  party. 

Sxc.  20.  (a)  Section  101(a)  (86)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NationaUty  Act  (66  Stat.  170. 
8  U.S.C..  see.  1101(a)  (36))  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "HawaU.". 

(b)  Section  212(d)(7)  (tf  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NationaUty  Act  (66  Stat.  188,  8 
U.S.C.,  1182(d)(7))  Is  amended  by  deleting 
from  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  word 
"Hawaii,"  and  by  deleting  the  proviso  to  said 
first  sentence. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  310(a) 
of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  (66  Stat.  239.  8  U.S.C.  1421(a),  72 
Stat.  351)  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and". 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  held  to  repeal,  amend,  or  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  section  306  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  237,  8  U.S.C. 
1405). 

Sac.  21.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  section 
3.  subsection  (b) ,  of  the  Act  of  September  7. 
1957  (71  Stat.  629).  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  words  "State  of  Hawaii"  for  the 
words  "Territory  of  Hawaii." 

Sec.  22.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  or  individual  word,  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
of  the  application  of  any  such  provision,  sec- 
tion, subsection,  sentence,  clause,  phrase, 
or  individual  word  in  other  circiunstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  23.  All  Acta  or  parta  of  Acta  in  con- 
flict vsrith  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  whether 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  said  Territory 
or  by  Congress,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  passage  of  the  bill,  so  that 
all  Senators  will  know  such  a  vote  Is 
expected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Is  my 
understanding  correct  that  action  on  the 
bill  to  provide  statehood  for  Hawaii  will 
be  completed  today? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  can  give  no  such  assurance. 
Some  Senators  have  indicated  they  may 
desire  to  discuss  the  subject.  I  do  not 
Imow  how  long  Senators  will  talk. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
I  suggest  that  each  Senator  be  on  notice 
that  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  complete 
action  today  we  shall  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  rephrase  my 
inquiry.  Is  it  the  expectation  that  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  will  be  completed  today? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
matter  entirely  within  the  control  of 
individual  Senators.  The  Senator,  from 
Texas  is  prepared  to  vote  on  the  bill 
today,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  Is  the 
desire  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  do  so.  I  think  we  will  have  to  let 
the  other  Members  decide  that  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
further  rephrase  my  Inquiry.  Is  it  the 
hope  that  action  will  be  concluded  on 
the  bill  today?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  that 
we  can  conclude  action  on  the  bill  to- 


day, but  I  can  give  no  such  assuranoe 
and  I  do  not  want  to  give  any  such  inti- 
mation.        

NEW  ERA  OF  AOINO 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  many 
occasions  I  have  emphasized  to  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  the  Nation  has  a 
very  definite  responsibility  toward 
brightening  the  future  of  its  senior  cit- 
izens. This  important  growing  class  ol 
individuals  in  the  United  States  now  rep- 
resents 8.4  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  these  citizens  have  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  helping  to 
build  this  great  country.  We  certainly 
have  a  moral  responsibility,  as  well  as  a 
practical  need,  to  take  constructive  steps 
to  meet  the  special  problems  of  our 
golden  agers. 

What  do  elderly  folks  need?  I  have 
attempted  to  answer  this  challenging 
question  on  many  occasions.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  on  old-age  prob- 
lems and,  in  this  past  session  of  the  85th 
Congress.  I  actively  supported  the 
amendment  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system  so  as  to  raise 
the  level  of  retirement  benefits  from  7 
to  10  percent. 

I  have  been  happy  to  correspond  ex- 
tensively with  old-age  groups;  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  of  America,  Ctolden  Age 
Clubs,  and  numerous  Federal.  State,  and 
local  experts  in  order  that  these  folks 
can  be  helped  to  increasingly  realize  that 
they  owe  a  responsibility  to  themselves — 
a  responsibility  to  be  active,  creative,  and 
constructive  so  as  to  swjquire  new  in- 
terests and  build  a  bright,  new  chapter 
in  their  lives. 

I  have  pointed  up  the  forthcoming 
White  House  Conference  of  the  Aging  to 
be  held  in  1960  and  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  sound  planning,  including  plan- 
ning for  the  various  preceding  State  con- 
ferences, in  order  to  focus  national  in- 
terest on  problems  of  older  people  and 
to  stimulate  action  in  State  and  com- 
munities to  meet  those  needs. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  emphasized 
that  age  is  not  a  matter  of  chronology; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  passing  a  certain 
arbitrary  milestone,  but  rather  it  is  the 
composite  of  one's  interest,  one's  skills, 
and  one's  outlook.  Our  elderly  folks 
need  a  purpose  toward  which  they  can 
strive:  a  motivation  for  a  long  and 
healthy  life;  and,  with  that  purpose,  a 
faith  in  an  all-knowing,  all-powerful 
Creator,  a  God  of  love  and  truth.  They 
also  need  respect,  esteem,  and  apprecia- 
tion; coupled  with  fruitful  activity  to- 
ward helping  to  earn  their  own  way.  To- 
ward this  latter  end,  our  American  em- 
ployers need  to  be  reeducated  to  the 
value  of  utilizing  the  skills  and  expe- 
riences of  the  middle  and  later  years. 

I  have  been  particularly  pleased  to 
note  the  many  constructive  activities  at 
the  grassroots  level  dedicated  to  meet- 
ing the  challoiges  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Recently  I  received  a  report  from  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin  In 
which  was  given  an  accoimt  of  a  com- 
mtinitywide  program  on  the  new  era  of 
aging  recently  held  by  the  Fond  du 
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Lao  Cbunty  MmHsaI  Soclet^r.  This  «e- 
eount  poiBted  oat  ttet  Wlwi— in'!  810.- 
000  citizens  who  are  65  years  or  alder 
represent  9.1  percent  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation, wlileh  is  attshily  hii^er  than  the 
National  average;  and  that  this  indica- 
tion of  an  adAtlon  to  the  vverage  Bfe 
span  has  also  pointed  out  that  there  are 
additional  problems  of  the  aged  to  be 

met. 

In  this  rouBdtaWe  discussion  were 
representatives  of  88  organiaxtions  and 
groups  In  the  city  and  county  who  dis- 
cussed basic  needs  of  older  Individuals; 
disabilities  which  arise  from  bone  and 
Joint  diseases,  changes  in  vision  and 
hearing,  high  Wood  pressure,  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  diabetes;  and  the  role  of 
nutrition  and  religion  in  healthy  living 
for  older  citizens. 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Wisconsin 
Medical  Journal  was  a  rii«rt  article 
which  tells  of  a  national  conference  to 
be  held  this  spring  in  Chicago  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Joint  Council  for 
the  Health  Care  of  the  Aged.  A  director 
Of  the  council  Is  one  of  Wisconsin's 
native  sons  who  has  distinguished  him- 
s^  in  the  field  of  medicine.  Dr.  Gun- 
aar  Gondersen,  of  La  Crosse,  who  is  also 
prertdent  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ic  the  Rxc- 
oao,  as  follows: 

Bba  of  Aont o 

In  WlsconBin.  some  370.000  people  are  in  a 
growing  class  of  senior  cltlaens,  who  are  65 
ye«ra  old  or  olOsr.  They  reprssant  9.1  per- 
cent of  the  State's  population,  a  figure  which 
to  a  abade  blghar  tbaa  the  national  average 
of  8.4  percent. 

Stich  statistics  are  heartening.  Tet  each 
addition  to  the  average  life  span  has  also 
brought  a  mtrttlpHcatlon  of  the  problems  of 
the  ag«d.  Medical  science,  well  aware  that 
it  is  primarily  lasponslble  ten-  tiic  advance  of 
lengevtty,  has  long  been  In  the  foreiront  of 
aaveral  natlottai  and  State  •onferettoes  on  tik* 
growth  of  tba  elderly  population. 

Recently,  the  Pond  du  Lac  County  Medical 
Society  brought  the  matter  down  to  the  local 
level  by  Initiating  a  commtinttywtde  program 
on  the  new  era  of  aging. 

Repreaentativas  of  38  organtttlons  and 
groups  in  ilie  city  and  county  joined  phyal- 
olana  in  nUd-Deoember  for  a  roundtable  dia- 
fniMinn  of  the  problems  Involved  in  the  aging 
process  and  suggestions  which  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

SPAKKPLUa 

Tha  Bparl^kluB  of  tba  evemt  was  Dr.  A.  M. 
Butter,  chairman  of  the  County  Medical 
Society's  Division  on  Oerlatrtcs. 

Ten  basic  needs  for  oMer  indlvMhials  were 
cited  by  Dr.  Huttar: 

1.  A  balanced  diet. 
a.  Bliminatiaai  of  waate  prodwsta. 
S.  Rest,  with  adequate  jraat  cf  the  mind 
and  body  every  24  hours. 

4.  Beciaatlon. 

5.  A  senae  of  humor. 

6.  Emotional  controL 

7.  Companieaablp. 

8.  Matn-fenuuice  ctf  a  artnaa  of  padde  in  oaa'S 
job. 

9.  PartlcipaWoai  in  oommuni^  •'*^\Mx 

10.  Preaervatlon  of  an  open  mind. 

Dr.  Hvitter  said  that  "axlittxary  aaaign- 
inenta  oT  older  persons  to  tnacttrtty  cannot 
ba  totoraied  in  a  soetoty  wblrii  plaaas  a 
premium  on  individual  work  and  dignity. 


W*  casuie*  laolaaa  tba  aged.  Labor  and  In- 
doatry  aiiould  wwduata  their  support  at 
arbitrary  retlranant  baaad  on  cbrooola^Bal 
age.  AH  groupa  mnat  rsortant  tbair  attttnde 
toward  tha  agtag  prooaaa  and  opportunlUas 
wblofti  the  new  atatna  of  age  provide." 

Dr.  D.  W.  McCQimick  discuaaed  dlaabilitlaa 
aalatng  aaaoog  ttw  older  reaidents  tram  bone 
and  joint  dlaeaaes.  Dr.  Harvey  K.  Outh  dls- 
ouaaed  the  genital  urinary  diseases  and  dis- 
turbances at  calciiim  metaboUam. 
atntAi.  axLATioic 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wojta  dencrlbed  changes  In  vision 
and  hearing  and  discussed  high  blood  pres- 
sure, arteriosclerosis  and  dlai>etea.  Dr. 
James  Haberman  of  Mt.  Calvary  talked  on 
the  jtroblema  of  rural  communities  in  rela- 
tion to  the  aging.  He  emphasized  the  need 
to  prevent  and  arrest  the  causes  of  degenera- 
tive dlseasea 

Others  discussed  the  role  of  nutrition  and 
religion  in  healthy  living  for  older  citizens. 

Dr.  Hutter  streesed  the  necessity  for  aging 
programs  that  are  "health -oriented  and  not 
disease  impelled."  He  said  that  exercise,  m- 
teliectual  activity  and  mental  equanimity 
is  a  blueprint  for  continued  good  health. 

CoimaueNcx 

Plana  ue  currantly  under  way  for  a  na- 
tional conference  on  the  health  problems  of 
the  aged  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1959 
under  the  sponaorahip  of  the  Joint  Council 
for  the  Health  Care  of  the  Aged. 

The  council,  l>aaed  ia  Chicago.  Is  sup- 
ported by  tlie  American  Medical  Aaaociatlon 
and  the  national  associations  of  dentistry, 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
-  This  conference  will  provide  the  baala  for 
more  effective  Joint  planning  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  tha  prmclpal  surveyors  of 
health  care  for  the  aged,  according  to  offl- 
alala  of  tba  counoU. 

Dr.  Oimnar  Gundersen  of  La  Crosse,  presi- 
dant  of  AMA.  Is  a  director  of  the  council. 
The  council's  objectives  are  to  identify  and 
analyze  the  health  needs  of  the  aged,  ap- 
praise available  health  resourcea  for  the 
aged,  develop  programs  to  foater  the  best 
poaalble  health  care  for  the  aged,  foster 
effective  methoda  of  payment  for  the  health 
care  for  the  aged,  and  foster  health  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  aged. 


RED  BAN  SHIFTS  SEEN  VINDICAT- 
ING PRESIDENT'S  FIRM  BERLIN 
POLICY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  nations  of  the  world,  free  and  Com- 
munist, are  watching  carefully  the  ris- 
ing crisis  in  Berlin. 

Since  Khrushchev — without  Justifica- 
tion— last  November  27th,  declared  that 
the  Soviet  Government  considered  its 
agreements  relating  to  the  occupation  of 
Germany  and  Berlin  null  and  void,  the 
tensions  have  been  mounting. 

At  this  time,  it  is  diflicult,  of  course,  to 
offer  any  pcuiacea. 

We  recall  that  prior  to  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  agreements  were  reached 
by  the  wartime  Alhes,  including  Russia, 
on  conumm  poUcies  and  plans  for  en- 
forcing the  surrender  terms  on  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

Under  the  agreed  plan,  the  forces  of 
the  Allied  Powers  would  each  occupy 
separate  zones  of  Germany.  The  agi-ee- 
ments  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  the 
AlUes  were  to  be  considered  binding 
vpoB  the  agreeing  parties,  pendtog  a  fi- 
nal peace  settlement  with  Germany. 

The  attempts  by  ftie  Soviet  X7nion  to 
ilbroiate  lt«  oUlfations  under  the  agree- 
ments,  as   well   as   to    undermine   the 


rights  of  the  United  States  to  be  in  Ber- 
lin are.  in  effect,  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law. 

We  remember,  of  course,  that  as  early 
as  1948  the  Soviets  had  begim  violating 
the  occupation  agre^nents,  particiilarly 
by  Infringing  on  the  rights  of  free  access 
to  Berlin. 

One  thing,  however,  should  be  made 
abundantly  clear:  the  right  of  the  three 
Western  Powers  to  free  access  to  Ber- 
lin Is  not  a  privilege  bestowed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  upon  the  Western  Powers; 
rather,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
right  of  occupation.  The  Soviet  Union 
accepted  its  zone  of  occupation  subject 
to  these  rights  of  access. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rights  of  occupation 
and  of  access  do  not  stem  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Soviets  are  witiiout  any 
authority  to  repeal  those  rights  by  de- 
nimciation  of  agreementa.  or  by  pur- 
ported transfer  of  control  over  them  to 
third  parties.  Furthermore  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  affect  the  rights  by  de- 
claring agreements  null  and  void  be- 
cause the  rights  exist  independently  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  can  the  Soviet 
Union  affect  the  rights  by  declaring 
them  subject  to  the  sovereignty  it  claima 
to  have  bestowed  upon  its  puppet  re- 
gime in  Bast  Germany,  because,  again. 
the  rights  remain  ir  being  Irreapeettre 
of  any  act  of  the  Soviets.  Whatever  re- 
lationship the  East  German  regime  may 
have  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets,  it  caiuiot  ac- 
quire a  power  in  the  Soviet  Zone  which 
the  Soviets  are  powerless  to  give.  Ttiare 
is  no  legal  or  moral  doubt  of  the  rigtbt 
Ol  ttie  XAiited  States  to  maintain  its  ac- 
cupational  functions  and  its  rights  of 
access  to  Berlin. 

These  precepts  have  been,  and  should 
continue  to  be,  the  foundaUoa  of  our 
palicy  relating  to  the  Ba*lin  situation. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  hav« 
been  criticisms  of  our  BerUn  policy. 
Some  say  that  it  is  too  hard  and  fast, 
too  inflexible,  and  that  we  need  a  more 
creative,  imaginative  policy.  I  should  be 
most  happy  if  we  could  ixkgeniously  find 
a  way  to  resolve  the  Berlin  sitaatian. 
However,  if  by  Imasinative  pnUcy  tt  la 
meant  that  we  should  attempt  to  fknd  a 
waty  to  placate  the  Soviet  lust  fcM-  power 
and  aggrandizement  through  reHnquMi- 
ing  our  ovti  obligations,  or  that  we 
should  keep  up  a  facade  of  living  up  to 
our  agreements,  but  bow  dM^befose 
Soviet  Uireats — tben  I.  for^^p  would 
oppose  this  type  of  modlflcaon  of  our 
Berlin  policy. 

Until  now,  ttte  U.S.  proposals  for  a  for- 
eign ministers  conference  to  attempt  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  resolution  of  the 
problems  of  Berlin,  and  of  Germany,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  best  road  to  a  soUition. 

A  major  question  involved  in  tbia 
whole  situatkm  ia.  of  ooune,  bow  kmg 
can  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  flout 
world  opinion,  to  break  agreements,  to 
tear  up  treaties,  to  abrogate  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  serves  Soviet  policy  to  do  so, 
regardless  of  the  idghts  of  other  nations? 

Yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  an  article  by  Earl  H.  Yoss  en- 
titled "Red  Boas'  Shifta  Seen  VlBAicatlng 
President."  In  addltkm,  todays  New 
York  Times  carried  a  thougtit-provoking 
editorial  on  "The  Soviet  Program." 
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I  request  unanimous  ccmsent  to  have 
these  articles  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoao.  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Waablngton  Evening   Star.  Ifar. 
10. 19691 

Rco  Boaa'  BHirra  Baeox  Vocsicatimo  Pacanmrr 

(By  Earl  H.  Voaa) 

President  Elsenhower's  stand  on  Berlin  ap- 
parently Is  being  vindicated,  aome  admlnla- 
tratlon  olBclala  believe,  by  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev's  day-to-day  modiflcatlona  of 
position. 

Mr.  Khruahchev  began  laat  November  de- 
manding that  West  Berlin  be  made  a  de- 
militarised free  city. 

Yesterday  in  East  Berlin  he  said  he  would 
settle  for  a  mlUtarlEed.  free  city. 

"We  would  not  mind  even  if  United  States, 
British.  Prench.  and  Soviet  troops  or  some 
neutral  countries  mamtalned  minimum 
forcea  \n  Weat  Berlin."  the  Soviet  Premier 
aald. 

Some  Western  diplomats  beUeve  the  allied 
forces  In  West  Berlin  could  be  reduced,  and 
Prime  Minister  MacmlUan  of  Great  Britain 
may  have  mentioned  this  prospect  In  hla 
talks  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  Moscow  last 
month. 

raOFOaAUl    TrMAOCKFTABLX 

The  Soviet  leader'a  Inclxislon  of  Soviet 
troops  would  bring  Red  forcea  Into  Weat 
Berlin  for  the  first  time.  Anterlcan  officials 
Indicated  this  would  not  be  acceptable.  But 
the  offer  Is  open  to  a  counter propxjsal  for 
extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Russian- 
proposed  minimum  forcea  to  all  of  Berlin, 
including  the  Communist   Bast  sector. 

Soviet  Premier  Khruahchev  has  softened 
hla  orlgmal  November  propoaal  In  other 
ways.  It  waa  first  preaented  aa  an  \iltl- 
matum. 

But  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan  n>ade 
It  clear  In  Washington  last  January  his  gov- 
ernment would  be  willing  to  negotiate. 

When  British  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
went  to  Moscow,  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  insist- 
ing that  only  a  summit  meeting  should  con- 
aider  the  German  question.  By  the  end  of 
the  Macmillan  vialt.  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
cepted the  Western  Idea  of  a  foreign  minis- 
ters' conference. 

Last  Noveml>er,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  set  a 
6-month  deadline,  expiring  may  27.  for  turn- 
ing over  Soviet  occupation  responsibilities  to 
Bast  Germany.  In  Leipzig  last  week  the 
Soviet  Premier  set  the  deadline  back  at  least 
a  month  or  two  If  negotlatlona  were  In 
progreaa. 

All  theac  modest  retreats  have  come  while 
the  Weat  baa  been  affirming  Its  Intention 
of  standing  firm  on  Its  rlghU  m  Berlin,  but 
making  no  move  to  back  Ita  words  with  deeds. 

Congressional  agitation  for  deeds  has  been 
mounting  In  the  last  few  weeks.  Democrata 
increased  the  preasure  yeaterday.  They  de- 
manded postponement  of  cuts  in  American 
mUltary  fmcea  projected  before  the  Berim 
crisis  aroae. 

orrosaa   mobiijsation 

President  Elsenhower  strongly  oppoaed 
general  mobilization  at  his  preaa  conference 
laat  week — as  proposed  by  some  Democrata — 
Indicating  the  economic  ccnaequences  would 
be  disastrous. 

Administration  officials,  while  defending 
the  Elsenhower  poslUon,  add  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev haa  not  yet  aoftened  hla  poaltion 
sufficiently. 

State  Department  Preas  Offloer  Uneom 
White  aald  yeaterday  that  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  haa  made  ao  many  oonflietlng 
statements  the  past  few  daya  "it  U  difficult 
to  dlfferenUate  l>etween  one  and  the  other." 

The  trend,  however,  is  found  encouraging. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Mar.  11.  1950) 

TBX   SOVBT  PBOOBAIC 

WhUe  Western  atateamen  confer  on  the 
Soviet  challenge  over  Berim,  there  la  one 
vital  requirement  which  the  whole  Western 
World  must  meet  before  an  effective  and  oon- 
Btructlve  program  can  be  devised  to  counter 
that  challenge.  It  is  eaaential  for  both  the 
statesmen  who  will  formulate  the  program, 
and  for  the  public  and  Ita  repreaentatlvea 
who  win  be  called  upon  to  support  It,  to 
understand  clearly  the  Soviet  program — ^that 
la,  to  recognize  the  meaning  and  substance 
behmd  Soviet  words. 

Tht  Soviets  agree  that  a  German  peace 
settlement  Is  the  key  to  tx>th  Eiiropean  and 
world  peace  and  on  this  ground  press  for  a 
new  summit  meeting  to  write  a  German  peace 
treaty.  But  they  blandly  repudiate  the  ea- 
aential prior  condition  for  such  a  treaty — 
namely,  the  creation  of  a  reunified  Germany 
by  means  of  free  electlona,  to  which  Mr. 
Khrxishchev  himself  agreed  at  the  Geneva 
Bununit  meeting.  Instead,  they  demand  a 
peace  treaty  with  two  German  states,  which 
means  permanent  German  partition  and  per- 
manent European  insecurity. 

Fiu-thermore.  under  the  Soviet  peace  treaty 
draft,  this  divided  Germany  would  be  neu- 
tralized and  disarmed  of  modem  weapona, 
which  means  that.  In  return  for  a  theoretical 
release  of  Communist-ruled  East  Germany 
from  the  so-called  Warsaw  Pact,  West  Ger- 
many would  have  to  leave  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  and  the  alliance  Itself  would  have  to 
withdraw  from  Germany  all  Ita  troopa,  nu- 
clear arms  and  bases.  This  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  alliance  as  an  effective  mUltary 
Instrument,  the  collapse  of  European  uni- 
fication moves  and  the  early  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Europe. 

The  Soviet  program  also  calls.  In  the  name 
of  noninterference  In  German  Internal  af- 
fairs, for  a  confederation  between  the  two 
German  states,  which  really  means  between 
West  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  aa  the  real 
ruler  of  East  Germany.  In  the  name  of  the 
same  noninterference  Premier  Khrushchev 
proclaims  that  he  wUl  never  permit  the  li- 
quidation of  the  East  German  Communist 
regime.  At  the  same  time  he  denounces  the 
West  German  regime  as  militaristic,  reac- 
tionary, and  bent  upon  war — a  regime  which 
under  his  peace  treaty  draft  and  In  the  words 
of  hla  East  German  Commissar,  Walter  Ul- 
brlcht,  m\ist  be  Uquldated  ixx  favor  of  a 
comprehensive  democratization  of  social  and 
political  life  in  Weat  Germany,  meaning  its 
aovletlzatlon. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  program  demands  either 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Western  troops  from 
West  Berlin  and  its  conversion  into  a  de- 
fenseless free  city  or.  aa  a  compromlae,  the 
admission  of  Soviet  troops  to  West  Berlin,  or 
the  sUtlonlng  there  of  neutral  troopa.  To 
the  Soviets,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
counted  as  neutrala  in  the  Korean  armistice 
commission,  would  presumably  be  neutral  in 
Berlin,  too.  Either  they  or  the  Soviet  troops 
could  be  counted  upon  to  enforce  the  limi- 
tations on  the  freedoms  of  free  West  Berlin 
on  which  the  Soviets  Ukewiae  Inalat. 


MISS  CHRISTA  WUERTZ,  QUEEN  OP 
MISS  MINNESOTA  PAGEANT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  letter  which  describes 
a  peculiarly  warm  and  pleasant  little  in- 
cident recently  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — Bloomington — in 
the  choice  of  their  candidate  for  the  Miss 
Minnesota  pageant. 

The  community's  choice  was  a  young 
German  girl.  Miss  Christa  Wuerts.  I 
think  that  the  choice  of  this  young  lady 

is  rather  symbolic  of  the  natural  warmth 


and  good  will  of  the  American  people 
which  is  reflected  so  many  times  each 
week  in  acts  of  generosity  and  open- 
heartedness,  and  which  our  Govern- 
ment's frequently  bombastic  pronounce- 
ments tend  to  obscure. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  our  friends 
from  aroimd  the  world  could  see  more 
of  the  real  America  which  the  little 
pageant  at  Bloomington,  Minn.,  more 
truly  reflects  than  the  rather  stiff  and 
formalistic  pronouncements  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  that  the  letter 
which  Mr.  William  J.  Endersbe,  of 
Bloomington.  has  written  to  me  describ- 
ing this  incident  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  a  wider  audience  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Endersbe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BLooMiNCTOir  JoNioa 

CHAMBPt  or  COMMXaCK. 

Bloomington.  Minn.,  March  1, 1959. 
Hon.  HuBBtT  H.  HuMPHaxT, 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deaz  Snt:  Tonight,  out  of  a  field  of  21 
lovely  girls  who  live  in  Bloomington.  we 
selected  a  young  lady  named  Chrtsta  Wuertc 
as  queen  who  will  reign  as  Miss  Bloomington 
for  the  coming  year  and  will  be  our  repre- 
sentative to  the  Mlas  Minnesota  pageant 
this  year. 

The  only  thing  unuaual  about  thla  jroung 
lady  is  that  ahe  la  a  German  national.  She 
haa  realded  m  thla  country  for  3  years  and 
Intenda  to  become  a  UjS.  cltlaen.  Her  par- 
ents after  a  sojourn  In  this  country  have 
returned  to  Germany  where  they  presently 
Uve  in  a  town  near  the  Swiss  border. 

Thla  young  lady  la  21  years  of  age  and 
resided  aa  a  chUd  In  Berlin  during  the  laat 
year  or  two  of  the  war.  As  you  can  weU 
Imagine  she  atiffered  many  hardships  and 
actually  had  to  spend  aome  time  In  a  aanl- 
torlum  following  the  war  to  regam  her 
health. 

In  these  times  of  stress  and  anxiety,  par- 
ticularly mvolvlng  Berlin  at  thla  time,  I 
only  wlah  there  was  aome  way  that  we  could 
convey  to  not  only  the  Germans  (East  and 
Weat)  but  to  all  Eiirope  and  the  world  that 
the  people  of  this  country  embrace  all  hu- 
manity In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Per- 
haps our  little  local  pageant  does  not  amount 
to  much  In  Itself  but  It  Is  symbolic  of  the 
general  feeling  and  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  especially  as  directed  to  indi- 
viduals vls-a-vls  governments. 

Perhaps  It  la  Ironic  but  my  own  wife  (a 
formo'  Brltlah  national)  suffered  the  aame 
hardships  of  bombing  and  other  prlvationa 
aa  Chriata  did  although  they  were,  aa  much 
aa  chUdren  can  l>e.  on  oppoalte  aldea  of  the 
political  and  mUltary  fence. 

Thla  young  lady  Is  very  proud  of  her  title 
which  she  won  fair  and  square.  We  are 
Ukewlse  proud  of  her  and  love  her.  We 
only  wish  that  such  aentlmenta  co\ild  be 
enlarged  to  the  world  acene. 
Yours  alncerely, 

WlIiUAK  J.  ENDBtSBX. 

President, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  young  lady  to 
whom  I  have  referred.  Miss  Chilsta 
Wuertz,  has  resided  in  this  country  for 
only  3  years.  She  Intends  to  become  a 
U.S.  citizen.  Her  parents,  after  a  so- 
journ in  this  country,  have  returned  to 
Germany,  where  they  Uve  at  in-esent 
In  a  town  near  the  Swiss  border.  This 
young  lady  lived  as  a  child  in  Berlin 
during  the  last  war,  and  suffered  many 
hardships. 
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This  little  incident  goes  tc  prove  the 
value  of  Immlsxatkm.  A  ^tmnniag  at- 
tractive yovinff  lady  who  ia  an  fenmigrant 
becomes  one  of  the  queens  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


INCREASE  IN  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  disciission  of  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1960.  To  me  one  of 
the  most  distressing  features  of  this 
budget  is  the  huge  amount  of  money  to 
be  spent  in  interest  payments  on  the 
imblic  debt.  Such  payments  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  $500  million  in 
1960  over  1959  to  a  new  record  high  of 
more  than  $8  billion. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  tremendous 
Increase  In  interest  payments  in  recent 
years  has  been  higher  interest  rates. 
In  the  iJeriod  from  1953  to  1960  the  pub- 
lic debt  will  have  risen  an  estimated  7 
percent,  but  in  this  same  period  interest 
payments  on  the  public  debt  will  have 
gone  up  23  percent. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  single  item 
in  the  entire  index  of  the  cost  of  living 
or  the  entire  index  of  our  economy  which 
has  been  subjected  to  a  greater  increase 
in  that  7-year  period  than  the  rate  of 
Interest. 

Interest  payments  in  1953  totaled 
$6,583  million  as  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated $8,096  million  in  1960.  Measured 
percentagewise,  interest  pajnnents  ac- 
counted for  8.8  percent  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  1953  as  compared  to  an 
estimated  10.5  percent  in  1960. 

In  recent  months  interest  rates  have 
risen  sharply  to  the  highest  levels  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  tight  money  policy. 
The  Inderal  Reserve  has  applied  credit 
restrictions  on  the  grounds  of  preventing 
Inflation.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  during  the  Federal  Reserve's  tight 
money  policy  in  the  period  of  1955  to 
1957  we  experienced  one  of  the  sharpest 
rises  in  prices  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  among  a 
growing  number  of  students  of  monetary 
policy  as  to  the  effectiveness  to  combat- 
ing inflation  through  the  conventional 
means  of  credit  restrictions,  as  employed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve.  Many  contend 
that  modern-day  inflation  is  not  due  to 
excesoive  availabihty  of  credit  It  is  not 
a  case  of  too  many  dollars  chasing  too 
few  goods — the  conventional  explanation 
of  mounting  prices. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve's  tight  money 
policy  is  in  fact  ineffective  in  halting  in- 
flation, this  error  is  costing  the  people 
untold  billions  each  year  in  added  in- 
terest payments  on  both  the  public  and 
piivate  debt,  not  to  mention  tlie  loss 
suffered  as  a  result  of  heavy  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  lag. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  for  us  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  monetary  theories  of 
the  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. I  am  confident  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distingxiished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  LMr.  Douglas  1.  In 


the  study  It  is  undertaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inflation  and  related  matters, 
will  threw  new  light  on  tiie  role  of  mone- 
tary policy  in  controlling  prices.  It  is 
time  that  we  fully  explore  new  means  of 
dealing  with  this  vexing  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  are 
writing  letters  to  Members  of  Congress 
about  the  rising  cost  of  Government 
ought  to  be  directing  their  letters  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  ask- 
ing him  why  this  administration  insists 
on  saddling  on  the  back  of  the  American 
consumer  and  taxpayer  an  ever-increas- 
ing cost  of  interest  payments  on  public 
and  private  indebtedness,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  the  administration  has  been 
doing  during  the  past  7  years. 

There  appeared  in  the  February  28 
issue  of  Business  Week  magazine  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  my  remarks  today.  Commenting 
on  the  need  to  consider  new  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  inflation,  the  editorial  states: 

More  and  more.  It  is  being  recognized  that 
we  are  not  confronted  with  the  orthodox 
t3rpe  of  inflation  which  can  be  controlled  by 
orthodox  monetary  poMcy.  What  we  need  ia 
■ome  new  thinking  and  bold  new  action  to 
put  th«  Treaoin-ys  house  In  order. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  UUed  "Why  the 
Treasury  Is  in  Trouble."  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor». 
as  follows: 

exhibtt    a 
Wbt  the  Tkeasurt  Is  in  Teotjblx 

The  grave  situation  facing  the  U.S.  Traaa 
ury  was  brought  to  tlae  pubilc'a  attention 
last  week  when  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced that  the  administration  might  have 
to  ask  Congress  to  Uft  the  4^  percent  ceiling 
now  prevaUlng  on  the  Interest  rate  on  new 
Government  marketable  bonds.  For  the 
Treasury  has  baen  experiencing  Increasing 
difflculty  in  its  borrowing  despite  its  willing- 
ness to  pay  attractive  rates. 

Tlie  present  crisis  has  been  buUdlng  slnc« 
last  sununer.  when  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
vealed that  It  was  shifting  to  a  restrictive 
credit  policy  to  combat  Inflation. 

In  times  of  tight  money,  the  very  existence 
of  a  calling  on  xatea  becomas  a  positive 
handicap  to  the  Treasxn-y.  because  rates 
promptly  graviute  toward  the  limit.  Tbc 
celling  is  an  arbitrary  restriction  that  hamp- 
ers the  Treasury's  financing  taslt. 

But  the  lifting  of  the  ceUing  Is  no  paiuieen. 
and  under  present  circumstances.  Is  almost 
superfluous.  Wtth  the  Federal  aiMl  Treasury 
voicing  their  feais  of  Inflation,  few  Investors 
are  interested  in  long-term  bonds.  The 
amount  of  funds  that  the  Treasury  can  raise 
In  the  kmg-t«rm  market  is  always  limited, 
and  if  rates  an  raised,  it  runs  tiie  rlak 
of  drawing  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
used  for  housing  and  capttal  spending. 

There  te  no  single  solution  to  the  Treas- 
ury's problem.  On  one  hand,  it  has  no 
choice  but  to  raise  the  funds  to  pay  for  the 
programs  voted  by  Congress.  On  the  other, 
tt  must  raise  the  money  under  the  handicap 
of  th*  debt  Umit  and  the  iatereat-rate  cell- 
ing set  by  CongreEa.  Thus,  when  the  Fed 
la  pureutaig  a  restrictive  policy,  it  cannot  go 
to  market  on  terms  or  times  of  its  own 
choosing. 

The  result  Is  ttast  the  Treasury  has  had 
to  resort  to  short-term  flnanctngs.  So  far,  at 
Inat.  this  route  haa  not  been  inflationary. 
becanae  ccutparatlons.  flush  with  caeti.  have 
bought  its  obtlgattnna.  But  aa  buatBeai  ac- 
tivity Inrreases  it  la  probable  tlamt  eoKapmi^im 
wiU  cash  in  their  securities;  this  means  the 


Treasury  will  have  to  sen  Increasing  amounts 
of  short-term  issties  to  the  banJu.  wiiich  is 
inflationary. 

It  te  the  poaittea  of  Use  Fed  and  the 
Treasury  that  higber  interest  rates  are  essen- 
tial to  fight  the  threat  of  inflation  and  safe- 
guard the  dollar.  They  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  foreign  fears  of  a  deterioration 
in  the  dollar  and  feel  that  we  must  demon- 
strate our  reetetanoe  to  Inflation  by  wliole* 
hearted  reliance  on  orthodox  credit  controls. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  of  the  last  few 
years  gtves  little  assumnee  that  this  will 
work.  During  the  1965-37  boom,  the  Fed's 
general  controls  over  credit  did  restrict  the 
mot>ey  supply,  but  they  failed  to  halt  the 
wage  and  price  spiral.  At  the  same  time, 
rates  on  long-term  bonds  practlcaUy  dou- 
bled, but  this  did  not  result  In  a  stronger 
market;  on  the  contrary,  the  long-term  bond 
market  hardly  exists. 

To  repeat  this  process  seems  likely  to  de- 
stroy the  Government  market  completely 
aad  further  weaken  confidence  In  the  dollar. 
Equally  important.  It  threatens  to  curtail  our 
growth  at  a  time  when  growth  la  essential. 

Instead  of  relying  on  methods  that  have 
ahready  been  used  and  tound  wanting,  it 
would  be  wise  to  eaplore  what  other  means 
are  avaUable.  Tlie  use  of  specific  controle 
over  credit  should  be  considered:  and  we 
must  decide  what  amoimt  of  money  is  re- 
quired  to   Insure    growth    without   Inflatlnm. 

This  does  not  entaU  any  iktminution  In 
the  Fed's  power.  In  fact,  it  would  give  new 
responslbUlty  to  monetary  management. 
More  and  more  It  Is  being  recogniaed  that 
we  are  not  tenfrented  witti  the  orthoaUiB 
type  of  Inflation  which  can  be  controlled 
by  orthodox  monetary  poUcy.  What  we  need 
la  some  clear  new  thinking  and  bold  new 
action  to  put  the  Treaaury's  house  in  order. 


THE   RISING   TIDE  OP 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  type  of  monetary  control  to  which 
I  have  referred  has  been  totally  ineffec- 
tive in  doing  anything  to  check  the 
rising  tide  of  unemployment.  In  recent 
months  I  have  viewed  with  increasing 
concern  the  continuing  high  level  of  un- 
employment. In  January,  the  number 
of  unemployed  rose  to  4.7  million — the 
highest  Jobless  figure  for  that  month 
since  1941.  Six  percent  of  our  work 
force  can  find  no  Jobs. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
the  increased  production  of  recent 
months  has  not,  as  was  expected,  allevS 
ated  the  unemployment  situation.  Con- 
tinued heavy  unemployment  appears  to 
have  two  major  explanations. 

First,  tlie  total  labor  force  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  recent  years. 
whereas  our  economic  growth  tuM  teen 
lagging. 

Secondly,  onr  modem-day  plants  and 
equipment  are  capable  of  turning  out 
more  and  more  goods  with  fewer  and 
lewer  workers. 

An  excellent  article  by  Sylvia  Porter 
on  the  unemployment  problem  appeared 
in  the  March  10  edition  of  tlic  Wash- 
in£ton  Star. 

I  invite  attention,  in  particular,  to 
Miu  Porter's  cure  for  unemployment: 

More  growth  to  absorb  the  unemployed 
and  new  )ob  seekers. 

Which  means  new  indnatries  aiBd  more 
productlan  aad  caaBtnapfeloa  of  auch  things 
as  antos.  hotnaa.  apitUanaeB.  watt  goods,  pub- 
lic worka.  services — In  abort,  more  at  enough 
tbings  and  nonthtngs  te  otaate  >obs  for  all 
able,  willing  and  seeking  work. 
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Unfortunately,  our  economy  in  the 
past  3  years  has  remained  virtually  stag- 
nant. We  have  failed  to  maintain  the 
economic  growth  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  increasingly 
heavy  unemplojrment. 

I  am  shocked  every  day  when  I  con- 
template a  recent  expression  by  a  Cabi- 
net officer,  who  said  that  the  No.  1 
danger  facing  the  United  States  was  In- 
flation, indicating,  apparently,  that  In 
the  mind  of  this  administration  infla- 
tion is  an  even  greater  danger  than  the 
potential  conflagration  of  war.  Appar- 
ently, according  to  this  spokesman,  it  is 
a  danger  greater  than  the  Commimist 
military  and  economic  Uireat.  I  submit 
that  the  thinking  of  an  administration 
which  sees  the  inflation  which  it  has  it- 
self created,  as  a  greatitr  danger  than 
economic  stagnation  and  Communist 
penetration  stamps  it  as  an  admmistra- 
tion  which  is  hopelessly  sterile  of  ideas, 
and  incapable  of  giving  this  country  the 
leadership  which  is  needed.  The  refusal 
of  the  admmistration  to  face  this  fact 
is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  its  most  serious 
shortcomings.  The  lag  in  our  economy 
at  this  critical  time  m  world  history 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

When  I  hear  the  President  and  others 
say  we  must  be  strong  and  we  must 
stand  firm,  as  in  the  Berlin  crisis,  for 
example,  and  when  I  hear  spokesmen 
of  the  administration  speak  of  our 
strength,  I  ask  them  to  compare  the 
relatively  limited  growth  of  our  economy 
with  that  of  our  opposition  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Miss  Porter  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cttu  Foa  Unimploticknt 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

It  was  a  private  l\mcheoa  and  the  execu- 
tive in  charge  of  hiring  for  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's giant  corporations  was  speaking  freely: 

"Sure,  we  expect  t>etter  business  and  our 
sales  are  going  up.  But  while  we're  produc- 
ing more  than  at  this  time  In  1958.  we're  do- 
ll^ it  with — thousands  lens  on  the  payroU. 
It's  reaUy  amazing  how  much  we  were  able 
to  tighten  up  on  costs  in  1957-68  and  how 
handsomely  our  more  efficient  plants  and 
machinery  are  paying  off  now. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  this.  I'd  rather  have  our 
employees  work  a  longer  week  and  pay  over- 
time than  add  one  more  man  than  necessary 
to  the  payroU.  We  got  such  brickbats 
thrown  at  us  when  we  hjid  to  lay  off  men 
last  year  that  I'm  going  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  avoid  taking  on  new  ones  whom  I 
might  iiave  to  lay  off  later  and  invite  the 
brickbats  all  over  again.  It's  cheaper  to  pay 
the  extra  expense  of  overtime  than  to  pay 
the  extra  expense  of  a  public  relations  drive 
to  explain  a  layoff." 

I  gulped.  "Granted  that  it  makes  sense 
on  the  balance  sheet.  But  what  about  the 
unemployed  and  the  new  workers  seeking 
Jobs  in  your  area?  Don't  you  feel  any  re- 
sponsibility to  them?  Don't  you  see  yourself 
benefiting  If  they  have  Jobe  and  can  buy  your 
products  and  those  of  others?" 

He  didn't  gulp.  "It  Is  not  the  responsl- 
bUlty of  Individual  corporations  to  employ 
more  than  we  need  nor  to  guarantee  fuU  em- 
ployment at  all  times.  It  is  my  responslbU- 
lty to  my  corporation  to  try  tor  maximum 
production  and  for  a  maximum — although 
reasoiuible — profit." 


There  you  have  it — a  key,  strali^tforward. 
unginunicked  explanation  why  unemploy- 
ment la  remaining  milUons  above  normaL 

And  don't  kid  yourself.  The  xmemploy- 
ment  statistics  will  continue  mighty  dis- 
heartening at  least  untU  weU  into  spring. 

Translating  the  unemployment  explana- 
tion into  simple  terms. 

1.  Corporations  have  greatly  Improved 
their  efficiency  of  operations  and  they're 
aggreeslvely  pursuing  ways  to  turn  out  more 
goods  with  fewer  workers. 

2.  Many  feel  that  while  overtime  is  ex- 
pensive. It's  cheaper  in  the  short  run  than 
training  workers  who  might  be  only  tem- 
porary and  who,  if  laid  off  later,  would  give 
the  corporation  a  sour  reputation  the 
Nation  over. 

3.  New  workers  are  constantly  entering  the 
work  force,  threatening  to  sweU  the  Jobless 
ranks. 

Today's  Jobless  problem  is  not  a  superfi- 
cial thing.  It  la  a  byproduct  of  the  new 
age  of  autonuitlon.  It  is  a  result  of  the  huge 
investment  corporations  have  made  in  plant 
improvements  and  expansion.  It  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  sharp,  although  short,  1957-58 
recession. 

The  superficial  cures  lie  In  extension  of 
jobless  benefits,  aid  for  depressed  areas, 
major  relocation  efforts.  But  the  basic 
cure  Ues  in  only  one  thing: 

More  growth  to  absorb  tlie  unemployed 
and  new  Jobseekers. 

Which  means  new  industries  and  more 
production  and  consumption  of  such  things 
as  autos,  houses,  appliances,  soft  goods,  pub- 
lic works,  services — in  short,  more  of  enough 
things  and  nonthings  to  create  Jobe  for  all 
able,  willing  and  seeking  work. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
lik?  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  I  read  with  great 
interest  the  speeclies  made  yesterday  by 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Btrd],  dealing  with 
the  terrific  problem  of  unemployment  in 
West  Virginia.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
right  for  the  Senate  to  adjoiun  from 
Monday  to  Thursday  and  from  Thurs- 
day to  Monday  without  something  being 
done  for  the  289.000  unemployed  people 
of  West  Virginia.  The  distmguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  remember 
that  when  Floyd  Olson  was  Governor  of 
Minnesota  and  saw  the  situation  in  his 
State  during  the  early  1930's — and  all  of 
us  saw  similar  conditions  throughout  the 
Middle  West — ^he  took  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. Likewise  we  took  care  of  the  peo- 
ple in  our  sections,  although  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  we  did  not  have  the  situation 
which  was  described  by  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  yesterday,  with  peo- 
ple actually  suffering  want  and  hunger 
and  starvation. 

I  agree  that  the  administration  should 
take  prompt  and  eCTective  steps.  I  do 
not  care  how  they  do  it.  There  is,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  knows,  a  large 
fund  which  the  President  can  use  in  any 
foreign  country  in  which  he  wishes  to  use 
it.  I  believe  it  was  originally  $100  mil- 
lion, and  then  it  was  raised  to  $200  mil- 
lion. We  know  about  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Certainly 
somewhere  in  the  adooinistration  there 
must  be  a  fund  which  is  available  to  take 
care  of  the  im^nployed  people  in  West 
Virginia.  I  «rlsh  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
the  example  set  by  Floyd  Olson,  when 
he  was  Governor,  is  one  which  the  Sen- 
ate niight  well  emulate. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  T  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  DsJcota. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  gratified  by 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Lancer]  which  forcefully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  the  serious  economic 
situation  which  exists  today  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  I>akota,  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  that  West  Virginians  are  con- 
cerned about  these  problems.  Our  peo- 
ple do  not  desire  hsuidouts  from  the 
Federal  Government.  They  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  give  to 
them  the  means  by  which  they  can  help 
themselves.  That  is  all  they  want. 
They  feel  that,  in  the  provisions  of  S. 
722,  there  are  afforded  methods  by 
which  they  can  move  forward. 

As  an  mdication  of  this  plight  in  West 
Virginia,  figures  for  July  1957  to  Jime 
1958,  taken  from  the  21st  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Employment  Se- 
curity of  West  Virginia,  reveal  that  all 
major  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
State  registered  losses  in  emplojrment 
during  this  12-month  period,  ranging 
from  2,400  in  chemicals  to  3,500  to  pri- 
mary metals. 

Included  among  those  reporting  losses 
were  food,  mtous  200;  products  of  i)etro- 
leum  and  coal,  mtous  200;  textiles,  mtous 
400;  fabricated  metals,  mtous  500;  ap- 
parel, mtous  800;  lumber,  wood  prod- 
ucts, furniture,  and  fixtures,  mtous  900; 
machtoery,  mtous  1.900;  and  stone,  clay, 
and  glass,  mtous  3,300.  Prtottog  and 
publishtog  ended  the  fiscal  year  with 
employment  at  the  same  level  as  to  June 
1957.  All  other  manufacturing  todus- 
tries  reported  combtoed  losses  of  minus 
1,800. 

Nonmanufacturing  todustries  in  the 
State  reduced  employment  30.200  dur- 
tog  the  June  1957  to  June  1958  period. 
In  descending  order,  losses  reported 
were:  Mining,  mtous  16,200;  transporta- 
tion, communications,  and  public  utili- 
ties, mtous  8,000;  trade,  mtous  4.000; 
contract  construction,  mtous  3,100;  and 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  mtous 
100.  Gains  were  limited  to  services, 
plus  900.  and  government,  plus  400. 

These  are  some  of  the  figures  told  in 
their  stark  reality:  The  economic  story 
of  some  of  the  finest  areas  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  richest  nation  on  earth  to 
the  era  of  its  so-called  greatest  and  most 
unprecedented  prosperity.  But  to  West 
Virginia  they  mean  poverty,  distress,  and 
humiliation. 

If  we  cannot  defeat  conditions  of  such 
character  now — while  we  stand  at  the 
pinnacle  of  our  power  as  the  world's 
strongest  industrial  nation — when  can 
we  overcome  it? 

If  we  cannot  cure  this  economic  ail- 
ment— this  degrading  recession  withto 
our  own  borders  and  cut  it  out  of  our 
economic  body— then  we  fail  to  precisely 
those  fields  of  endeavor  to  which  we 
make  our  loudest  boasts. 

In  the  principles  of  S.  722 — the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act — ^we  have  answers 
set  down  clearly  and  simply — the  spe- 
cific to  economic  remedy  to  a  specific  eco- 
nomic ailment. 
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There  are  few  measures  that  will  come 
before  the  Ist  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress for  which  I  shall  feel  so  strong  a 
sense  of  personal  support  as  S.  722.  This 
bill  is  the  fruit  of  the  genius  and  the 
dedication  largely  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  It  bears  In 
its  cosponsorshlp  the  imprint  of  my  most 
diligent  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byro],  and  that  of  other  distin- 
guished Senators. 

For  me  this  measure  has  profound 
meaning  because  it  goes  deep  to  the 
heart  of  the  American  philosophy  of 
government.  It  has  deep  meaning  be- 
cause It  is  sound  and  businesslike.  It 
has  none  of  the  elements  of  that  maud- 
lin do-goodism  that  characterizes  cer- 
tain Qovemment  spending. 

If  I  had  to  define  the  bill,  of  which  I. 
too,  am  a  cosponsor,  in  some  of  its  major 
aspects  I  would  call  it  a  program  in  sup- 
port of  private  enterprise  and  commu- 
nity growth  and  rehabilitation.  It  is  a 
way  to  create  wealth — not  Just  to  spend 
it.  I  would  say  it  is  a  measure  to  cut 
down  the  Inflationary  process  and  pro- 
mote productivity.  It  is  legislation  that 
does  not  hand  out  Government  largess 
but,  Instead  acts  in  most  part  In  the  role 
of  a  banker.  The  Government  Treas- 
ury is  the  banker— and  the  Government 
Treasury  in  this  case  not  only  expects 
to  have  its  money  repaid  under  its  loan 
provisions,  but  insists  upon  repayment 
with  Interest.   This  is  sound. 

A  section  of  the  bill,  to  be  sure,  makes 
provision  for  outright  grants,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  interest-bearing  loans. 
And  it  is  this  that  helps  us  to  recognize 
that,  after  all,  ours  is  Indeed  a  govern- 
ment and  not  a  purely  financial  institu- 
tion. Thus,  the  element  of  hmnan  wel- 
fare enters  Into  the  picture. 

In  addition  to  the  $300  million  the  bill 
provides  for  interest-bearing  loans,  $76 
million  is  to  be  used  where  needed  in 
terms  of  grants. 

The  proposed  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
has  a  very  special  impact  on  me  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
because  our  State  Is  particularly  hard 
hit— as  the  statistics  cited  bear  out — and 
especially  In  labor  surplus  cities  and 
areas. 

What  does  this  mean? 

It  means  an  area  in  which  there  Is  a 
labor  surplus  of  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
work  force  covered  by  unemployment 
Insurance.  Of  course  my  first  concern  is 
for  those  areas  in  West  Virginia  where 
the  blow  of  economic  distress  is  hard, 
persistent,  and  unyielding.  But  the 
problem  is  plainly  a  national  one  that 
has  struck  80  major  labor  market  areas 
In  some  25  States.  All  these  80  major 
labor  market  areas  had  6  percent  or  more 
unemployment,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Department  discloses  also  that  there  are 
no  less  than  188  smaller  labor  market 
areas  throughout  35  States  that  also  suf- 
fered from  at  least  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment— or  more. 

The  proposed  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  depressed  con- 
ditions in  West  Virginia  and  the  other  34 
States.  It  establishes  the  means  for 
achieving  a  sound  economic  cure.  It 
does  so  by  a  system  of  advice,  carefully 
meted-out  loans,  the  reimbursement  of 


Government  expenditures,  and  the  levy- 
ing of  a  reasonable  interest  rate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Government  stand- 
ards that  apply  in  other  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment loans. 

S.  722  mobilizes  the  best  brains  in 
Government — long  and  highly  trained 
experts  in  their  respective  fields — and 
uses  their  skills  and  their  experience  to 
assure  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  loans  are 
wisely  made  and  will  yield  the  returns  to 
the  areas — and  to  the  Government 
Treasury — that  are  intended  by  the 
terms  of  the  measure  itself. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  embodying  the 
ideas  of  some  of  the  best  economic  minds 
of  our  time,  bears  in  its  very  method  of 
operation  the  elements  of  success.  It 
is  a  modem  piece  of  legislation — one  that 
Is  designed  to  meet  modern  conditions 
of  recession — and  is  tailored  to  handle 
the  problem  through  skillful  and  long- 
term  planning.  It  is  not  merely  Gov- 
ernment that  is  doing  the  Job,  but  Slate 
and  local  authorities  as  well,  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  interests  and  private 
enterprise.  And  the  aim  is  not  to  help  a 
business  as  such,  but  to  help  an  entire 
community — an  area — bounce  back  and 
stand  tall  on  its  own  feet,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment's. 

I  have  discussed — through  the  statis- 
tics previously  cited,  and  without  em- 
bellishment— exactly  the  conditions  in 
West  Virginia  which  make  this  must 
legislation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  area  rede- 
velopment program  encompasses  Gov- 
ernment aid,  but  in  terms  that  draw 
into  the  orbit  of  the  project  the  dis- 
tressed community  Itself — its  resources, 
human  and  physical;  its  private  enter- 
prise, banking,  and  manufacturing — and 
it  makes  all  of  these  a  coordinated  and 
cooperative  endeavor.  The  measure 
would  accomplish  these  results  in  terms 
of  modern  banking  and  modern  industry, 
with  repayment  of  Government  help. 
It  does  what  needs  to  be  done  within  the 
normal  operations  of  our  kind  of  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  these  qualities  of  fiduciary  and 
economic  soundness  and  carefully  drawn 
provisions  that  take  into  account  all  the 
realities  of  the  situation  that  make  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  a  compelling 
and  appealing  one.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  S.  22  is  a  sensible  draft  of  economic 
legislation,  and  it  is  compelling  because 
it  answers  a  chronic  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

And,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  are — as 
a  Nation  and  a  Government — calloused 
beyond  all  human  understanding,  we  will 
stop  gloating  over  our  economic  pros- 
perity until  we  shall  have  wiped  out 
these  areas  of  economic  decay  and  bank- 
ruptcy Inside  our  own  borders.  8.  722 
would  provide  the  mechanism  for  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives. 

Let  lis  bring  forth  and  pass  this  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  and  place  it  to  work 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed with  the  busines  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
for  the  economic  knowledge  and  wisdom 
set  forth  in  this  bill,  has  explained  Its 
provisions  before  the  Senate. 


It  is  a  measure  that  is  not  aimed  at  a 
passing  situation  in  the  changing  pic- 
ture of  the  American  economy.  It  is  di- 
rected toward  and  as  an  answer  to  a 
chronic,  ingrown,  imbedded,  and  im- 
pacted economic  disease  that  has  taken 
hold  in  the  areas  under  question — a 
disease  that  is  dragging  the  pall  of  eco- 
nomic death  in  its  path. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  calling  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  impact  of  unemployment 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  where  we 
find  not  only  distress  and  poverty,  but 
a  real  degree  of  humiliation  as  well. 
This  should  not  exist  in  a  democratic 
country  like  the  Repubhc  izv-  which  we 
are  privileged  to  share  our  cooperative 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  for  his  com- 
ments relating  to  my  remarks  on  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  policies  and  the  un- 
employment situation.  It  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  fine  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  relating  to 
the  acute  and  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 
lem in  West  Virginia  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  problem  being  experienced  in  other 
States,  including  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky.  It  is  being 
experienced  also  by  the  miners  in  Butte, 
Mont. 

What  I  tried  to  say  before  is  that  it 
seems  rather  odd  to  me  now  to  hear 
spokesmen  of  the  administration  say  that 
the  No.  1  threat  is  inflation,  at  a  time 
when  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
people  in  State  after  State  who  do  not 
have  Jobs.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion payments  are  being  exhausted.  In 
some  States  there  is  even  surplus  foods 
in  the  commodity  bins 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Nine  billion  dollars 
worth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  appar- 
ently cannot  get  to  the  people  because 
of  administrative  dlfBcultles. 

We  have  asked  for  a  food-stamp  plan, 
but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
it  cannot  be  provided.  We  have  asked 
for  area  redevelopment,  about  which  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  com- 
mented. The  President  vetoed  the  bill. 
We  will  pass  a  similar  bill  again,  and  thla 
time  over  the  veto. 

There  are  ways  and  means  of  helping; 
but  we  cannot  help  those  who  are  in  need 
If  there  are  spokesmen  for  the  Govern- 
ment who  feel  that  the  primary  prob- 
lem is  the  problem  which  they  them- 
selves, by  their  fiscal  policies,  have  cre- 
ated, namely,  inflation,  and  they  are  im- 
willing  to  do  anything  effective  against 
the  real  human  problem,  the  serious 
dilOcult  human  problem,  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mim- 
RAY]  I  may  say  that  I  remember,  in  the 
late  1920's  and  the  early  1930's,  the  ter- 
rifying period  of  the  great  depression, 
when  legislation  was  proposed  to  lend 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  home- 
owners of  our  country,  so  that  they  might 
keep  intact  the  roofs  over  their  families, 
that  there  were  those  who  were  opposed 
to  such  proposals.    They  declared  the 
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money  would  not  be  repaid.    They  had 
little  faith  in  the  American  people. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
who  has  been  generous  in  yielding  time, 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lanokb),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRKT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt],  who  I  hope  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  a  mo- 
ment, that  home  loans  were  repaid. 

Senate  bill  722  is  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bill.  It  provides  for  revolving  funds 
to  be  channeled  to  the  commimities  and 
the  people  within  them.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  especially, 
that  the  people  of  West  Virginia  are  of 
hardy  stock.  They  want  only  the  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves.  If  they 
are  given  this  aid,  they  will  make  certain 
that  the  money  is  repaid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  Jxmior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bykd],  who  was  in 
this  Chamber  earlier  today,  found  it 
necessary  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which 
is  at  present  considering  the  bill  for  area 
redevelopment,  so  that  it  may  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  for  early  consideration. 
I  trust  that  Senators  who  were  not  privi- 
leged to  hear  his  speech  on  yesterday, 
will  refer  to  the  Record  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  compelling  remarks  he  set 
forth  on  this  problem. 

I  was  greatly  heartened  by  the  evident 
feeling  with  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  spoke  on  this  matter. 
Even  though  he  is  not  so  vigorous  as  he 
once  was  physically,  he  spoke  today  with 
a  ringing  determination.  He  sought  to 
make  certain  that  this  t3T?e  of  proposed 
legislation  shall  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  receive  it  promptly. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  will  give  every  pos- 
sible assistance,  not  only  to  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  people  of 
their  State,  but  also  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  country.  I  am  delighted  by  the 
vigorous  fight  which  the  two  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  are  making  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation.    I  wish  them  godspeed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  an 
editorial,  entiUed  "What  We  Need," 
published  in  the  Detroit  Times  of  March 
9,  1959,  is  quite  in  order  while  we  are 
discussing  this  subject.  The  Detroit 
Times  is  a  newspaper  which  normally 
is  critical  of  approaches  such  as  this. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Wrat  Wb  Ni 


ThTM  erenU  wblcb  occurred  in  Oovorn- 
ment-lndustry  relationship  Iwt  week  de- 
serve review. 

On  Monday.  Senator  Dotolas,  Democrat  of 
Illinois,  staged  hearings  here  on  his  pro- 
posed $383  mlUlon  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  a  proposal  to  pump  Federal  loans  into 
areas  distressed  by  continued  unemploy- 
ment. 

On  Tuesday,  the  board  of  assessors  of  the 
city  of  Detroit  announced  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city  dropped  $71  million 
under  10ft8  levels.  It  was  the  second  suc- 
cessive year  of  reduction  and  WM  eaUMd 
primarily  by  loss  of  tndiistry. 


On  Wednesday,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
the  Michigan  Oonsolldated  Oas  Co.  simul- 
taneously announced  separate  expansion 
programs  that  will  mean  a  total  Investment 
In  their  Detroit  area  installations  of  $eO 
mlUlon. 

The  hearings  staged,  axMl  we  use  the  word 
iMlvlsedly,  by  Senator  Dotkhjus,  revived  last 
year's  SUte  election  campaign  Issue  of 
whether  high  wages  and  high  taxes  in  Mich- 
igan have  crested  an  tinhealthy  climate 
for  industry  here. 

The  bulk  of  the  testimony  came  from  wit- 
nesses Senator  Hart,  Democrat  at  Michigan, 
Governor  Williams,  Mayor  BClrlanl,  and 
Walter  P.  Reuther.  AU  heartily  endorsed 
the  Douglas  measure,  as  Dottgum  had  ex- 
pected. 

But  Senator  Wallaci  Behnrt,  a  Republi- 
can from  Utah  and  Douolas'  colleague  on 
the  committee,  raised  a  question  whether 
Michigan  did  not  need  first  to  get  Its  bouse 
In  order  before  Federal  assistance  would  be 
of  benefit.  Some  wee  small  Republican 
voices  from  outstate  echoed  his  sentiments. 

Reuther  replied  that  unemployment  Is  a 
national  problem,  showed  that  most  of  the 
distressed  areas  are  In  the  East. 

Mlrianl  placed  the  blame  on  Industrial 
blight — old  factoHes  which  must  be  torn 
down  and  replaced  with  new.  efficient  ones, 
If  Detroit  U  to  regain  high  employment  and 
maintain  sufficient  tax  revenues. 

The  announcement  of  the  decreased  as- 
sessed valuation  was  like  an  exclamation 
mark  after  the  mayor's  testimony. 

Announcement  of  the  expansion  plans  of 
Ford  and  Michigan  Oonsolldated  seemed 
further  to  show  that  Michigan  is  a  good 
place  to  do  business. 

The  series  of  events  aptly,  and  in  rapld- 
flre  succession,  dramatlee  how  Detroit  and 
Michigan  are  being  swept  by  crosscxirrenU 
of  tranEltlon.  The  winds  of  politics  help  fan 
these  crosscurrents. 

Primary  cause  for  the  dispersion  of  indus- 
try In  this  area  has  been  decentralisation 
and  automation  In  the  automotive  lnd\i8try. 

This  Is  the  basic  reason  Michigan  has  not 
recovered  as  quickly  as  some  other  States 
from  the  effects  of  the  recent  recession. 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  In  the  charges 
that  high  wages  and  high  taxes  may  dis- 
courage new  Industry  from  locating  here. 

There  Is  an  element  of  truth  also  in  the 
contention  that  Industry  had  had  to  disband 
some  of  the  old  Detroit  factories  because  they 
are  obsolete. 

But  no  single  source  ever  seems  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  And  no  one  serms  to  have 
enough  wisdom  to  get  the  entire  matter  into 
perk  pec  tlve. 

From  the  testimony  submitted  to  the 
Douglas  committee,  however.  It  should  be 
clear  that  Detroit  and  many  upsute  cities 
could  utilize  to  advantage  the  provisions  of 
the  Douglas  bill. 

It  would  provide  loans  to  private  indus- 
trial firms  for  building  new  plants  and  loans 
to  local  units  of  government  for  building 
such  facilities  as  water  lines,  and  roads  to 
service  these  plants.  The  money  would  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

As  Mayor  Mlri^"!  pointed  out,  the  blU 
would  help  rejuvenate  industry  here. 

it  shoxild  be  made  clear  that  the  Douglas 
biU  does  not  provide  outright  grants  to  cities 
or  anyone  else  either  for  slum  clearance  or 
for  building  new  plants. 

The  slum  clearance  grants  are  Included 
In  other  legislation  labeled  urban  renewal, 
also  currently  \mder  consideration  in  the 
Senate. 

Money  from  the  Douglas  bm  could  be 
utilised  by  the  new  Induatrias  eiqiected  to 
locate  here  once  old  faetorles  have  been  Uan 
down  and  the  land  made  available  by  the 
city. 

Detroit  badly  needs  both  the  urban  re- 
newal legislation  and  the  Douglas  bill  U  1$ 
Is  to  stave  off  industrial  decay. 


FARM  SUBSIDIES 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawso^.  Mr. 
President,  on  February  23.  on  February 
26.  and  again  on  March  2, 1  placed  into 
the  CoNCRKSsioNAL  Rkcoro  statistlcs  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture showing  that  under  our  present 
agricultural  laws  major  benefits  of  the 
price-support  program  are  going  to  the 
large  corporate-tjrpe  f  arme.-  and  that  our 
present  agricultural  program  is  definitely 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of,  and  of  very 
little  benefit  to,  the  bona  fide  American 
family -tsrpe  farm. 

I  placed  into  the  Rxcoro  a  long  list 
of  names  of  corporations  and  individuals 
who  in  1957  had  received  in  excess  of 
$100,000  in  price-support  loans  as  sup- 
port of  the  production  of  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  and  com. 

Also,  on  February  26,  I  pointed  out 
that  10  companies  had  in  1957  received 
nearly  $3V^  million  in  Government  loans 
in  support  of  the  cotton,  rice,  and  wheat 
which  they  produced  while  during  the 
same  year  this  same  group  of  companies 
received  from  another  Government 
agency  over  one -half  million  dollars  as 
payments  for  crops  they  agreed  not  to 
produce. 

Tliere  are  those  who  have  tried  to 
claim  that  the  Government  does  not 
lose  money  but  in  effect  makes  money 
on  the  price-support  loans  because  they 
are  always  paid  off.  Certainly  they  are 
paid  off,  because  in  granting  the  loan 
the  Government  agrees  to  take  as  col- 
lateral for  full  payment  of  the  loan  that 
agricultural  crop  against  which  the  loan 
is  made.  If  the  market  is  low  the  farmer 
merely  lets  the  Government  take  the 
commodity  as  full  payment,  and  the  loan 
is  marked  "paid  in  full." 

That  is  where  we  have  gotten  our  $9 
billion  inventory  which  is  now  in  Gov- 
ernment-rented warehouses.  On  some 
of  these  loans  the  Government,  through 
other  agencies,  has  inaugurated  exten- 
sive bujring  programs  of  the  commodi- 
ties for  the  intended  purpose  of  export- 
ing these  commodities  out  of  the  country 
at  sacrifice  prices  in  order  to  peg  the 
domestic  market  at  a  high  level.  That 
is  what  has  happened  in  cotton. 

The  Government  supports  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  this  is  done  by  granting  loans 
to  the  farmers  with  the  cotton  as  col- 
lateral. In  each  instance  the  loan  is 
granted  for  the  full  value  of  the  cotton 
at  the  support  price.  Then,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  another  Government  agency, 
operated  within  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, buys  this  cotton  and  exporta 
it  at  sacrifice  prices. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cotton  in 
the  past  3  years  the  Government  has 
under  this  program  purchased  16,100,000 
bales  and  then  exported  this  cotton  at 
a  direct  loss  to  the  American  taxpayers 
of  $835  million:  that  Is  an  average  of 
$22.30  loss  to  the  American  taxpayers 
for  every  bale  of  cotton  which  has  been 
produced  in  America  during  the  past  S 
years,  and  still  In  face  ot  this  $835  mllUon 
loss  on  cotton  alone,  some  of  the  Con- 
gressmen representing  these  large  cm*- 
poration  farmers  have  the  audacity  to 
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IMU«  atatcmtnti  olalmlnr  tht  Oovtrn- 
mtnt  li  maklnf  mooty  on  thli  oookt ytd 
op«ratlon. 

Only  ytfttrday  two  OftllfomU  Ntw 
Dtftltri  m  tht  HouM  iMuad  a  itat«mMit 
making  thli  rldlculouf  olalm  and  haad- 
Unad  thalr  ramarka  with  tha  oharga  that 
WxLLUJM  la  wrong  on  tht  cotton  loan 
atatamenta.  Z  quota  their  ramarka  aa 
carried  by  tha  wire  aervloe: 

WatuMS  namMl  four  Mntral  Oallfornla 
oorporktlona  m  having  rM«lv«d  prlo*  lup- 
portt  amounUng  to  gl 367,677  in  10ft7-A8. 

On  February  23  aa  appearing  In  the 
CoNORiasioNAL  RicoRD  of  that  date  I  did 
name  four  California  corporations  re- 
ceiving exactly  that  amount — plus  14 
cents — and  not  even  they  contradict  the 
accuracy  of  my  figures. 

Those  loans  were  as  follows: 

Westlake  Farms,  Inc.,  Strat- 
ford, Calir.,  5.S11  bales  cot- 
ton        a8S4,  450.  87 

W.  J.  Dean,  Mendota,  Calif.. 

2,419  bales  cotton 370,040.84 

Frank  and  Jim  Garona.  Bak- 
ersneld.  Calif.,  2,387  bales 
cotton. 360.  290.  43 

Waldo    W.    Weetb,    Coelinga. 

Calif.,  1,898  bales  cotton...         282,895.20 


Total 1.  867,  677. 14 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  tax- 
payers' average  loss  of  $22.30  per  bale 
on  all  cotton  produced  during  the  last 
3  years,  it  means  that  the  actual  loss 
sustained  on  the  operation  of  these  four 
California  companies  alone  in  1957  was 
$274,624.50.  The  taxpayers'  loss  on  the 
five  California  companies  listed  in  my 
earlier  report  would  on  the  same  basis  be 
$321,967.40  plus  the  $180,470.58  which 
two  of  them  received  in  soil  bank  pay- 
ments. 

Those  are  official  figures,  and  they 
stand  unchallenged.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  a  press  release  has  also 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this  report. 
Furthermore,  the  Representatives  them- 
selves have  accepted  the  same  figures  al- 
though In  an  effort  to  muddy  the  water 
they  try  to  pretend  they  are  making  a 
defense  by  claiming  that  they  are  point- 
ing out  some  errors. 

I  also  call  the  attention  of  these  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  fact  that  one  of  their 
particular  pets,  the  Westlake  Farms,  Inc., 
Stratford,  Calif.,  not  only  received  price 
support  loans  of  $854,450.67  on  5.611 
bales  of  cotton  produced  by  them  in  1957 
but  also  collected  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment $125,942.50  In  a  direct  subsidy 
check  during  the  same  year  for  agreeing 
not  -to  grow  cotton  on  another  1,223.9 
acres  which  they  owned  or  controlled. 
This  Is  one  of  the  "little  farmers"  these 
California  Representatives  are  trying  to 
defend  and  about  whom  they  are  shed- 
ding their  crocodile  tears. 

As  a  comparison  with  what  this  "little 
California  farmer"  gets,  I  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1967. 
when  the  Westlake  Farm,  Inc.,  received 
$854,450.67  in  price-support  loans  on 
cotton  produced,  that  amount  repre- 
sented more  money  than  was  received  in 
crop-support  loans  by  all  of  the  farmers 
In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, combined,  on  all  of  the  crops  which 
they  produced  during  the  same  year. 


Zn  1067,  Dalawara  farmara  raoaived  a 
total  In  prlca-aupport  loana  of  $69,818.00, 
whlla  Fanngylvanla  farmtri  rtealvad  a 
total  of  $788,888.00. 

Purtharmora.  tha  $800  million  which 
tha  Amarioan  taxpayara  hava  loat  in  aup- 
porting  tha  prica  of  cotton  alona  durini 
tha  past  3  years  means  that  tha  tax- 
payers In  my  own  State  of  Delaware, 
which  pays  1  percent  of  all  of  tha  taxes 
collected  In  the  United  Stataa,  paid  a 
total  of  $8  million  as  their  part  In  sup- 
porting these  cotton  farmers. 

The  $6  billion  loss  which  the  Federal 
Government  Is  estimated  to  be  taking  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  on  all  of  Its  price- 
support  operations  means  that  the  tax- 
payers in  my  State  will  be  required  to 
pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury  $50  mil- 
lion as  their  proportionate  part  In  sus- 
taining this  high-support  program.  Why 
should  the  taxpayers  of  my  State  spend 
$50  million  in  1  year  to  support  these 
large  corporation  farmers  throughout 


tha  United  Stataa,  whan  tha  email  farm- 
ara in  my  own  Stata— dairy  farmara, 
poultry  f rowara,  aa  wall  aa  farmara  pro- 
ducing other  oropa— are  all  having  a  daa- 
parata  time  to  make  a  living  f 

Mr.  Praaidant,  Congraaa  ahould  long 
ago  hava  rapaalad  tha  high,  rigid  prioa- 
Bupporta  program,  and  should  hava 
adopted  a  more  flexible  program,  aa  haa 
been  advocated  by  tha  Saoratary  of  Ag- 
ricultura. 

I  ask  unanimous  conaent  to  hava  in- 
corporated in  the  RicoRD,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  additional  list  of  large 
California  farmers  who  In  1967  received 
subsidy  checks  In  excess  of  $60,000  as 
payment  for  crops  they  agreed  not  to 
produce.  Five  other  California  com- 
panies, who  had  received  in  excess  of 
$100,000  In  soil-bank  payments,  were 
listed  in  the  Record  on  February  26. 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as 
follows: 


Nome  And  sddreM 

ACTM 

Commodity 

Dollar 
amount 

Jftckson  4  Relnert,  Pa»o  Robles,  Calif 

a,(MflLO 

(08.4 

870.5 
306.  S 

7tfX8 
537.0 
480.  g 

vn.i 
Tsaa 

829.0 

Wheat..  

$87,900  00 

Hammonds  Ranch,  Inc..  Flrebaugh.  Calif 

Xewhall  LiinU  &  Fanrilng  Co.,  FlrpbwiKh,  Calif........ ... 

Wheat  and  oottoo 

Cotton  and  rice 

Cotton    

«6.53A.M 
83. 1)03.50 

Ruymond  Thoniiw,  tnc  .'Five  Points.  C5alif.............. ...... 

(UV  Ktit.  .W 

The  Oarin  Co..  FlrchauBh.  Calif 

Wbfat  and  cottoa 

R  Ice  and  cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton  and  rice 

Wheat  and  rloe 

Rice     

ti6.  4'U).  n 

Pores,  Nickt'l  A  Pflfer.  Los  Banos,  Calif 

G2,  UU8.80 

Broiidvlew  Farms,  Flrfbangh,  Calif i 

oawti  00 

William  E.  Olott,  Tranquillity,  Calif.. 

56,073.30 

Huldrick  Bros.,  Woodland,  Calif 

54.538.08 

Lavton  Knaf^K**.  Woodltwid,  Calif  ......................... 

54.388.47 

nmlfcrn  Ranckips,  Dos  Palos.  Calif 

Rloe  and  wheat.. 

Cotton 

At.  480.  00 

K.  J.  Rofsllng  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Calif........ 

51,004.50 

PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  in  Chicago  on  February 
21,  1959,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  publisher 
of  Time.  Life,  and  Fortune,  gave  a  most 
interesting,  challenging  address,  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  peace  through  law. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Luce's  address,  which  I  believe 
should  be  given  wider  circulation: 

Can  the  West  produce  a  political 
Idea  •  *  •  7  That  was.  and  la,  the  ques- 
tion. Can  we  answer  It  by  saying  "Yes  •  •  • 
our  Idea  is  liberty  under  law"?  That  Is  the 
political  Idea  of  the  West.  In  tact,  there 
is  no  other.  And  we  need  no  other.  We 
need  only  to  enter  fully  Into  the  Idea  and. 
with  reverent  attention,  let  the  idea  enter 
fully  Into  us.  "Liberty  under  law"  is  the 
idea  which  for  2000  years  has  been  elab- 
orated In  theory.  In  a  few  times  and  placM, 
notably  In  America,  liberty  under  law  haa 
been  significantly  realized  In  practice, 
thanks  to  the  deeds  of  Founding  Fathers 
and  of  other  heroes  and  to  the  devotion  of 
honest  men  In  all  walks  of  life.  •  •  • 

Our  unanimous  purpose  haa  been  to  estab- 
lish a  Just  and  durable  peace.  To  that  end, 
we  have  fought  wars.  We  have  apent  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  on  horrifying 
weapons.  Wa  hava  given  away  billions  of 
dollars.  We  hava  contracted  innumerable 
military  alliances.  We  have  agitated  otir- 
aelvea  with  debate  and  doubt.  We  have 
propagandised  and  we  have  even  prayad— 
but  in  all  this  massive  material  and  moral 
effort  we  have  hardly  ever  used  the  word 
"law"— axoapt  in  pious  parenthesaa. 


President  Eisenhower,  in  his  stata  of  tha 
Union  message  this  year,  made  the  advance- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  the  significant  new 
emphasis  of  his  world  policy.  Secretary 
Dulles  devotad  himself  exclusively  to  this 


subject  In  the  last  speech  he  made  before  go- 
ing to  the  hospital.  We  pray  for  his  return 
to  full  activity  and  to  this  decisive  theme. 
Under  his  guidance,  proposals  for  making 
more  sense  out  of  the  UJ».  Court  will  pres- 
ently go  to  Congress.  Such  are  the  resulta 
on  the  visible  stage  of  high  policy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  way  for  this  crusade  has  been  pre- 
pared by  many  dedicated  groups,  notably 
for  example  by  the  International  Commla- 
slon  of  Jurists. 

Everywhere  in  the  welter  of  world  politics, 
there  grows  the  belief  that  civilization  de- 
pends on  the  strength  and  the  power  of  the 
law.  •   •   • 

May  I  Just  streaa  the  Importance  of  the  in- 
teUectual  leadership  which  Is  being  displayed 
by  various  types  of  law  institutes  recentlj 
established  at  Cornell,  at  Harvard,  at  Duke. 
at  Stanford  and  at  other  centers  of  light  and 
leading. 

•  •  •  •  •       ^ 

We  are  on  the  march,  but  wa  must  keep 
up  the  momentum.  We  need  more  volun- 
teers, stronger  leaders — In  public  life.  In  In- 
tellectual labors,  throughout  the  Nation 
generally  and  especially  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion itself.  If  we  lose  momentum  now,  we 
may  never  regain  it  until  the  world  entire  is 
engulfed  In  such  a  moral  catastrophe  that 
those  who  survive  physically  may  acarcalj 
d««m  themaelvea  fortunate. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  read  further  sec- 
tions of  the  address — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Th>  Wat  or  tmb  Law 
(Address  by  Henry  R.  Luoe) 

Last  year  at  Atlanta  It  was  your  good 
pleasure  to  have  aa  your  speaker  Lord  HaU- 
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sham.  Z  thlak  he  weal  aslad  If  t  eall  hlos 
the  maaaglBg  director  of  the  Conservative 
Party  of  Oreat  Britain.  In  wordi  of  authen- 
tlo  eloqueaee,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
qusstlon  of  the  future  orgaalaatloa  of  the 
world.  To  this  Question,  he  said,  the  ■set. 
ths  Communist  But.  haa  an  answer  "but 
that  answer  is  a  eonsptraoj  against  human 
freedom."  Has  the  West  got  an  aaswerf  In 
Lord  Hallaham'B  words:  "Can  tha  Wast  pro- 
due*  a  polttloal  idea  leas  offenslva  than  im- 
perialism. Isss  anarohlo  than  thi  petty  na> 
tlonallsm  whloh  has  brought  war  and  ruin 
wherever  it  haa  been  tried — an  Idea  not  nega- 
tive, but  poaltive,  an  idea  dynamlo  for  peace 
which  neither  saorifloea  j\utioe  nor  provokea 
aggression." 

Then,  turning  to  the  mountains  of  vision. 
Lord  Hallsham  prophaaled: 

"I  see  a  world  where  freedom  under  law 
U  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  for  man- 
kind. In  that  world  the  sums  now  spent  on 
arms  are  devoted  to  education  and  research, 
to  the  elimination  of  disease,  to  the  rescue  of 
deserts  from  the  sand  •  •  •  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  life  by  the 
suffering  millions  of  mankind." 

Thus  prophaaled  oxir  briUlant  friend  from 
Westminster.  And  I  am  sure  you  were  im- 
pressed by  the  ardent  faith  of  this  practical 
politician.  Would  that  we  bad  more  such 
politicians  here — and  everywhere. 

Lord  Hallsham '8  eloquence  was  devoted.  In 
the  nuiln,  to  putting  the  signature  of  his 
conviction  to  his  vision.  Be  did  not  have 
much  to  say  about  how  It  Is  to  be  achieved. 
That  la  the  task  to  which  I  set  myself  tonight. 
If  my  task  Is  pedestrian.  I  enter  into  it  never- 
theless with  enthusiasm.  For  this  reason: 
The  project  of  bringing  about  the  rule  of  law 
on  earth,  this  tremendous  project  Is  on  the 
road.  Men  are  at  work.  Step  by  step  we 
approach  the  foothills  of  those  mountains 
of  vision. 

"Can  the  West  produce  a  political  Idea?" 
That  was,  and  is.  the  qtiestlon.  Can  we 
answer  it  by  saying  "Yes  •  •  •  our  Idea  Is  lib- 
erty under  law"?  That  is  the  political  Idea 
of  the  West.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other. 
And  we  need  no  other.  We  need  only  to 
enter  fully  Into  the  Idea  and,  with  reverent 
attention,  let  the  Idea  enter  fully  Into  us. 
Liberty  under  law  Is  the  Idea  which  for  2,000 
years  has  been  elaborated  in  theory.  In  a 
few  times  and  places,  notably  in  America, 
liberty  under  law  haa  been  significantly 
realized  In  practice,  thanks  to  the  deeds  of 
Founding  Fathers  and  of  other  heroes  and 
to  the  devotion  of  honest  men  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Why  Is  It.  then,  that  we  have  heard 
ao  little  of  It  in  these  past  30  years? 

Our  unanimous  ptirpose  has  been  to  estab- 
llah  a  Just  and  durable  peace.  To  that  end, 
we  have  fought  wars.  We  have  spent  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  on  horrifying 
weapons.  We  have  given  away  billions  of 
dollars.  We  have  contracted  Innumerable 
military  alliances.  We  have  agiUted  our- 
selves with  debate  and  doubt.  We  have 
propagandized  and  we  have  even  prayed — 
but  in  all  this  massive  material  and  moral 
effort  we  have  hardly  ever  used  the  word 
"law"— except  in  pious  parentheses.  Why? 
I  ask  the  question  not  to  answer  it  for  to 
do  so  would  require  a  monumental  review 
of  modem  hUtory.  I  raise  the  queation  Just 
to  remind  you  of  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  ths  word  "law"  in  all  our  busyness.  Some- 
where in  tha  answer  would  be  the  moral 
breakdown  of  the  Wast,  the  descent  of  the 
West  Into  phUosophlcal  oonfualon.  On  tha 
one  hand,  spectacular  achievement  in  science 
and  economics;  on  the  other  hand  more  and 
more  InteUectual  confusion  leading  to  po- 
litical impotenee— there  is  tha  good  and  the 
bad  of  a  brilliant  era. 

Can  we  say  that  now  at  last  we  of  ths 
Wast  have  begun  to  work  our  passage  back 
out  of  tragic  confusion  to  reasonable  and 
reaaonad  hope?  X  think  we  can.  Can  we 
say  that  tha  Weat  U  producing  an  idea?  Z 
think  we  can. 


And  I  BhouM  like  to  sketeh,  la  a  few 
simple  huaun  terau  aa  I  aee  It,  the  story 
of  how  It  happena  that  la  IMI  the  advahoe- 
flsent  of  the  r\ile  of  law  is  beeoaalng  eaoe 

Xln  the  sign  under  which  the  West  sur* 
M  and  conquers.  The  story,  as  Z  see  It. 
began  In  the  summer  of  \WI  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association— In  London, 
largely  planned  by  your  president.  David 
Maswall.  London.  What  more  symtooUo  and 
providential  place  for  the  story  to  begin. 
Tliare.  a  few  miles  from  the  Runnymede  of 
Uagna  Carta,  there  In  Westminster,  home- 
town of  the  mother  of  Parliaments,  there 
where  all  about  you  have  grown  the  oaks 
from  the  acorns  of  the  common  law— where 
else  oould  the  idea  of  liberty  under  law  more 
fittingly  have  rebirtht  There  was  the  place. 
And  the  activating  force  had  to  be  the 
power  of  the  United  States  of  America.  But 
this  time,  in  the  summer  of  1967,  that  power 
was  represented  not  by  atomic  warheads,  not 
by  dollars;  this  time  the  power  of  America 
was  represented  by  American  lawyera  and 
by  American  Judges  who,  in  turn,  represent 
and  are  the  technlclana  and  the  trustees  of 
America's  ulUnuite  dedication  to  liberty  im- 
der  law. 

It  happened  that  at  that  time  a  man,  then 
little  known,  became  the  preaident  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Taking  up  the 
spirit  of  your  London  meeting.  Mr.  Charles 
Rhyne  returned  to  thU  country  to  make 
the  advancement  of  the  rule  of  law  the  chief 
business  of  his  term.  In  a  year  and  a  half 
the  consequences  have  been — let  us  not  exag- 
gerate— they  have  been  considerable.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  this  year,  made  the  advancement 
of  the  rule  of  law  the  significant  new  em- 
phasis of  his  world  policy.  Secretary  Dulles 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  this  subject  in 
the  last  speech  he  made  before  going  to  the 
hospital.  We  pray  for  his  return  to  full 
activity  and  to  this  decisive  theme.  Under 
his  guidance,  proposals  for  making  more 
sense  out  of  the  Ul».  Court  will  presently 
go  to  Congress.  Such  are  the  results  on  the 
visible  stage  of  high  policy.  But  behind 
these  results  one  sees  the  gathering  of  the 
clan  of  the  warriors  for  the  law.  Volunte^s 
and  recruits  are  to  be  found  at  every  level, 
among  the  best  legal  thinkers  and  In  the 
smallest  bar  association. 

The  way  for  this  crusade  has  been  pre- 
pared by  many  dedicated  groups,  notably 
for  example  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists.  In  1965  their  Act  of  Athens 
gave  perfect  utterance  to  o\ir  Immortal 
theme.  And  only  last  month  their  confer- 
ence of  lawyers  of  63  nations  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  testified  to  what  may  be  the  moat 
hopeful  single  fact  of  our  time— namely  that 
leaders  in  50  Asian  and  African  countries 
realize  no  less  than  we  do— or  more — that 
whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  dependa  upon 
the  esublishment  of  law  between  nations, 
that  in  turn  depends  upon  the  deepening 
and  strengthening  of  the  sense  of  law 
within  nations.  Everywhere  In  the  welter 
of  world  politics,  there  grows  the  belief  that 
civilization  depends  on  the  strength  and  the 
power  of  the  law. 

To  enumerate  all  that  is  going  on  con- 
currently in  this  country  would  take  me  far 
into  the  night.  May  I  Just  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  intellectual  leadership  which 
is  being  dUplayed  by  various  types  of  law 
institutes  recently  eeUblUhed  at  Cornell,  at 
Harvard,  at  Duke,  at  Stanford  and  at  other 
centers  of  light  and  leading.  At  Cornell, 
Professor  Sohlesinger  heads  up  a  10-year 
project  In  comparative  law.  Seeing  him  the 
other  day,  I  was  Unmensely  encouraged  by 
hU  aaauranoe  that  there  are  baale  prlnolplea 
of  law  which  can  conunand  assent  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  free  world— and  even  be- 
yond. 

All  thla  U  what  Z  mean  by  aaylng  that 
once  again  the  West  la  gettiiig  hold  of  its 
one  great  idea.  ' 


We  are  on  the  OMreh.  but  we  mtist  keep 
up  the  BAOBMnt\un.  We  need  asore  volua- 
teen,  itreoter  leadera— la  public  life.  In  la* 
tellectual  labon,  throughout  the  Nation  gen> 
erally  and  especially  U»  the  legal  prefessloa 
Itself.  Zf  we  lose  momentum  now,  we  may 
never  regain  it  until  the  world  entire  Is  en- 
gulfed In  such  a  moral  catastrophe  that 
those  who  survive  physically  asay  scarcely 
deem  themaelvea  fortunate. 

Our  purpose  is  nothing  less  than  at  last 
to  make  the  world  ths  lawful  habitation  of 
mankind.  Tonight,  let  me  speak  of  this 
formidable  task  under  three  heads.  First, 
there  is  the  phlloeophloal.  Beooad,  there 
is  the  polltioal — the  development  of  poll* 
tloal  leadenhip  in  this  country  together  with 
the  winning  of  public  consent  through  un* 
derstanding.  Third,  there  la  the  technical 
or  operational — the  tmmenae  amount  of 
highly  expert  work  that  haa  to  be  done — 
mainly  of  course  by  lawyers.  Under  each  of 
these  heads  I  shall  attempt  to  make  only 
one  or  two  points. 

First,  then,  as  to  philosophy.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  by  philosophy  is 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  law  is  only  what 
anybody  wants  to  make  it,  only  an  acci- 
dental product  of  irrational  foroea.  Or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  law  reflecta 
and  must  seek  to  refiect  a  structure  of  Jus- 
tice established  by  the  Creator  of  aU  things 
for  the  right  relation  of  man  to  man  and 
nation  to  nation.  Only  if  the  aecond 
answer  is  correct,  only  then  does  it  make 
any  sense  to  speak  of  general  principles,  and 
only  if  there  are  some  general  principles  to 
which  all  men  everywhere  may  give  their 
consent,  only  then  Is  there  any  hope  of 
peace  through  law. 

For  many  decades.  American  law  schools, 
American  legal  thinking  and  American  law- 
yers have  refused  to  be  interested  in  this 
basic  question.  Thus  when  a  few  years  ago  I 
began  to  study  the  poealbilltiea  of  peace 
through  law,  I  came  across  an  article  in 
the  Columbia  Law  Review  by  Prof.  Thomas 
A.  Cowan.  Its  opening  sentence  read  as 
f  oUowB : 

"The  moat  striking  observation  which  oc- 
curs to  one  rep>ortlng  on  the  philosophy  of 
law  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  subject 
matter  of   the   report  seems   not  to  exist." 
Surely  a  sorrowful  indictoaentl    Was  this 
the   final    and   most   ugly    American    know- 
nothinglsm?     America  at  the  height  of  her 
military    and    economic    power — and    Intel- 
lectually aUnless,  having  neither  chart  nor 
compass  nor  rudder  nor  star  to  steer  by. 
Professor   Cowan's   report  continued: 
"To  the  foreigner,  American  philosophers, 
apparently  spurning  all  philosophical  tradi- 
tions, seem  to  be  characterlzable  under  only 
one  aU-lnclusive  'ism,'  namely,  anarchism." 
Obviously  this  country  cannot  contribute 
to  the   i>eaceful   ordering    of   the    world   If 
ita  own  mind— and   soul— is  in  a  state  of 
anarchy. 

There  was  much  to  support  this  darkly 
peaalmistlc  view — both  what  Is  called  Ameri- 
can antl-lntellectuallsm  and  the  fashion  of 
American  IntellectuaU  themselves  to  dUtrust 
and/or  disavow  all  or  any  general  principles 
whatsoever. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  tide  haa  turned. 
It  was  predlcUble  that  we  would  come  out 
of  the  hog  wallow  of  know-nothingism  or 
positivism.  In  the  field  of  law  or  JurUpru- 
denoe,  the  reason  for  faith  was  suted  by 
Prof.  Harold  Barman  soma  years  ago.  r*rom 
him  I  learned  that  Ui  times  of  crisU,  Anglo- 
American  law  can  be  expected  to  rise  to  the 
Challenge  of  ultimate  greatnees.    He  said : 

"In  times  of  relaUve  sUbility  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  forget  that  the  attempt  to  grasp 
and  comprehend  the  totaUty,  and  to  see  par- 
ticulars in  relation  to  that  totaUty,  is  In 
fact  part  of  the  Anglo-American  legal  tradi- 
tion. Zt  U  that  part  which  la  reaerved  for 
crisis." 
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Z  wm  ame  are  fti  »  orMs. 

ta.ilM«otli»< 

K  ha*— «c  !•  ba^jMBlnV  tok 

at  oaDialtadon  •(  tb»  autterttlMv 
X  cam*  aovoaa.  tar  «saxnpl«,  Rvf .  Jferome  BMl 
In  tlM  VUslnlK  Z<aw  Review.     He  la  saying: 

"The  moat  aiilfclng  fact  abaat  euvaenfr  d»- 
velopmanti  la  tba  rlaa  of  natural  law  ptiHaao- 
pbles  almost  everjyititfn." 

Almost  erenrwbexa.  Tbeca  ta  tha  iMniag 
sun  of  hope  upon,  onr  future.  Almost  every- 
where. In  America,  throughout  tha  West, 
Including  Latin.  America  aod  notably  alao  in 
Japan. 

Now  I  woutd.  like  to  say  ^UBt  a  wanl — a 
very  amateurish  word — about  natural  law. 
The  claaalc  phiaaa  "natural  law"  to  a  stuia- 
bllng  block  for  many  thoughtful  people. 
For  othera  It  has  moat  satisfying  meanings, 
reflecting  that  structure  of  >ustlce  of  which 
I  have  spoken. 

But  note  that  Professor  Hall  spealcs  of 
natural  law  philosophies — plural.  I  suggest 
that  there  is.  Indeed,  one  universal  natural 
law  to  which  human  beings  are  and  ought 
to  be  conformable.  But  I  further  suggest 
that  the  one  and  the  same  natural  law  la 
made  equally  evMent  by  starting  from  two 
different  emphaaea.  Ttm  one  emphasis  la 
Justice  or  order.  That  waa  the  emphaala 
of  classical  Rome  and  orf  the  Middle  Agea. 
The  other  emphasis  Is  freedom.  That  has 
been  the  American  emphasis.  Starting  with 
order,  you  arrive,  under  Christian  Inspira- 
tion, at  tha  human  neceaatty  of  freedom. 
Starting  with  freedom,  you  arrive  at  the 
social  need  for  order — or  In  our  tradition 
what  wa  call  liberty  under  law. 

I  would  hope  that  in  tha  next  few  years 
our  thlnkcKs  would  aehleve  a  powerful  syn- 
thesis of  these  two  approaches  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  law. 

The  object,  for  ourselvea  and  for  the  world, 
ia  to  achieve  "that  liberty  which  without 
order  la  a  deliiaion  and  that  order  which 
Without  liberty  is  a  snare." 

Tike  Americasi  word  la  "lllserty."  In  Amer- 
ican thought  and  feeling  the  rights  of  man 
are  not  derivable  from  physical  natvire  nor 
from  any  absurd  Bousaeau-lan  theory  of 
noble  savage  or  social  compact.  The  rights 
ot  man  are  derived  from  his  Craator — 

"Our  fathers'  Ood.  to  Thee 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  Thee,  w>e  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  Ught." 

But  the  American  word  la  also  MJttarty 
under  law.  In  American  tradition,  we  have 
more  naturally  spoken  of  the  nuiral  law  than 
of  the  natural  law — not  the  same  things,  but 
alosely  related.  It  is  typical  Emerson  to 
aay:  "The  moral  law  is  at  the  center  of  the 
universe  and  radiates  to  Its  circumference." 
And  so  also  oin*  greatest  men  Ttom  Qeorg* 
Wstshlngton  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to 
President  Elsenhower  have  spMsken  of  the 
moral  law.  or  the  higher  law,  by  the  light 
of  which  the  constitution  U  to  be  In- 
terpreted. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  thing  to  s^ 
about  the  manmade  law  that  serves  the 
moral  or  natural  law.  The  law  Is  not  to  be 
concetved  ot  as  something  static.  The  law 
Is  to  provide  fbr  change — change  In  the  di- 
rection of  greater  Jtistlce  as  the  vision  of 
Justice  la  oonttnually  being  revealed  to  men 
In  ever-larger  terms.  A  Matthew  AmoM 
defined  Ood  as  "a  poiwer.  not  oursalvM,  which 
makes  for  rigMaoosBeaa,"  so  w»  ought  to 
eon<:«lve  of  Juatiaa  not  aa  aoaoathiag  wilUch 
we  hAve  Invantad.  W*  must  eoaealve  of 
Justice  aa  sometliiBg  astahllalud  prior  to  ns, 
in  the  beginning.  anA  also  aa  something 
which  atanda  out  beyond,  ua^  in  whnaa  work 
w*  are  pxlvUagad  to  parUclpata. 

With  this  kind  at  concept  of  Jxislica  *w<1 

of  law.  we  can  find  confldenca  In.  our  own 
minds.     We  win  overcome  the  Intenectual 


anardly  whlek  has  weakened  m.  Amf  we 
amm  go  tarttt,  a«iCh  mnnMy  and  eonfltfently, 
to  s^afr  «w  enter  asea  everywbare,  tovitlng 
flMBi,  prayfn^  tfeexa  to  reason  together,  to 
diMtm  the  geasrat  prlnciplaa  which  aQ 
men  may  hold  in  oonnnofi  and  tbvm  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  world  the  lawful  hablta- 
tton  of  maalrind. 

I  have  bean  s|>eaktng  of  "ws."  But  whe 
do  w«  mean  by  "we"?  It  Is  my  theals  that 
the  advancement  of  the  rule  of  law  should, 
be  the  major  objective  at  the  American  Na- 
tion. This  leads  me,  then,  from  the  philo- 
sophical to  the  political.  How  shall  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nntion  be  centered  on  the 
advancement  of  the  rule  of  law?  Obviously 
ttiat  requires  polltleai  leademhlp,  which  la 
to  say  actoal  politicians,  fleati-and-blood 
politicians,  who  will  make  thla  eause  thalr 
own. 

Ideas  have  consequences.  The  role  of  the 
politielan  is  to  be  the  executor  of  an  idea. 
But  he  cannot  execute  an  idea  until  the 
Idea  has  been  born,  or  in  this  case,  reborn 
and  made  clear.  That  is  why  I  have  spoken 
first  of  the  Intellectual  task.  Ideaa  have 
oansequence* — and  we  also  say :  ■othlng  la  so 
powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has  coma. 
Can  we  say  tlnrt  tl>»  time  has  tndeed  cooae 
to  make  the  role  of  law  the  dominant  force 
la  the  world?  I  think  we  can  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  ptiilOBophy  of 
law  is  gaining  in  health  and  strength;  and 
second,  because  it  finds  acceptance  among 
leaders  of  auiny  nations.  Thus  serious 
thought  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  poli- 
tician. Bat  the  politician  baa  a  right  to  ask 
something  else — he  has  the  rlfht  to  ask  that 
there  be  a  degree  of  readineaa  la  the  voting 
public  to  follow  his  leadership.  Here  is 
our  dlfliculty  now :  how  to  get  any  great  part 
of  the  public  to  get  interested  In,  to  get 
lurgent  about  the  rule  of  law.  Thla  is  a 
touf  h  one. 

I  speak  now  n«)t  only  as  a  concerned 
cltloen,  but  as  a  practicing  editor.  The 
doubts  that  rush  to  one's  mind  are  sharp — 
striking  deep  to  the  roots  of  our  life  aa  a 
peoftle.  Is  it  idle  fantasy  to  imagine  suna- 
moning  serious  popular  Interest  in  so  ssem- 
ingly  abatract  an  Ideal  aa  the  rule  of  law? 
Is  It  Just  too  much,  and  too  naive,  in  a 
dcmocrasy — with  aU  Its  intelleetuaily  level- 
ing processes — to  expect  a  atlrring  of  concern 
(let  alone  a  surge  of  ssal)  for  such  an  ideal 
by  the  hypothetical  Mr.  Average  Citizen? 

Well,  perhaps  braably.  I  aay  "no"  and 
"falae"  to  theas  peeaAmietic  propositions. 
And  I  say  in  retort:  "It  la  not  tha  law  or  ruis 
of  law  that  is  the  abatraet  concept.  It  ia 
tha  oonoapt  of  tha  average  citlxan  that  ta  the 
deceptive  abstsactioa." 

Let  me  explain— first  about  thla  citiasn. 
thsn  about  tha  law. 

It  la  widely  nsaertad  that  thla  ▲marican 
oUiaan  Uvea  la  a  society  tiiat  lacks  high 
purpoaa  and  spiritual  vigor.  We  all  have 
been  hearing — a  lot  of  late — the  adjectives  at 
iament  or  seosn  applied  to  our  snctsty.  Our 
aosiaty  is  vacuous.  It  is  anti-tatsllectual. 
It  is  DMdloore.  It  la  indulgant  and  ego- 
oentrlc.  It  la,  in  short,  a  society,  fat  with 
affluence,  but  pitifully  thin  in  ^jlrlt  aaM 
wIU  and  wisdom.     And  so.   aitiat  could   one 

•xpetx  of  tha  averaga  cltiaet>— it*  typical 
huatian  product? 

I  ooQcsds  sosna  fragaMnta  sf  truth  ia 
this  grim,  picture.  Ia  many  areas  of  our 
a«ti«iua  life — fra«n  tha  sebooiroeoa  to  the 
TV  scrssiv-we  have  a  surfeit  of  the  shallow 
and  the  banal.  But  thaae,  in  my  reckon- 
ing, are  the  frivoUtics  of  a  oharacteristieaUy 
aertous  and.  reHectlv*  paopic — serious  in  pxir- 
pose,  laflcetisic  nynr  their  rsepnasUiillttcs  to 
th«msslvsa»  to  otiaei  Ba»,U>ns.  and  ev«n  to 
futuxa  9snsratioaa  Wa  loea  our  souatry. 
Wa  know  aa  well  aa  loaa  tha  idaala  of  U^ 
erty  that  stirred  at  our  birth  as  a  Nation, 
that  have  stcived  even  after  through  our 
IU6  a«  a  tinltad  people.  We  know  that  only 
sustained  struggle  can  carry  Its  Ideals  Into 


the  ftiture — hivesting  that  future  with 
promise  and  meaning.  And  this  la  cradal; 
fbr  the  American  wants.  Indeed  longs  for, 
nothing  so  mttch  ss  to  kmrw  that  his  life 
as  an  Amertimn  hn  meantng  and  purpose. 

n  this  be  true,  as  I  believe,  then  we  can 
believe  one  thing  more:  the  American  peo- 
ple need  the  vision  of  a  Just  cause  to  sum- 
mon them  to  action.  Not  Just  any  cause. 
not  even  just  any  just  cause,  but  a  cause 
that  is  right  and  {troper  and  true  for  Amer- 
ica. 

What  Is  the  name  of  this  cause — and  what 
Is  Its  substance?  Peace?  Maybe;  but  peace 
on  what  terms,  based  on  what  principles, 
stistalned  by  what  purposes?  Freedom? 
Sure — but  freedom  fortified  by  what 
strength,  guarded  by  what  rale  and  author- 
ity? 

The  answer — I  submit — la  not  obscure. 
The  answer  Is:  Peace  through  law — and  free- 
dom under  law.  For  surely  without  law, 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  freedom. 
And  what  is  a  more  meaningful,  a  more 
authentic,  definition  of  a  Just  cause  than< — 
law? 

Thla.  then,  la  no  mare  »^»^»'"«''  abatiae- 
tlon.  It  can  be  the  heart  and  narva  of  our 
national  pvu-poae.  It  is  practical.  And.  It 
is  pertinent. 

Let  me  suggest  some  proof  of  these  as- 
sertions. I  submit  a  piece  or  two  of  erl- 
dcnce — what  properly  can  ba  called  highly 
material  teatlmoay — drawn  from  the  plain- 
est facts  of  mid- 20th  century  life. 

First.  Aa  a  Nation,  wa  oonfroat  no  mors 
crucial  task  than  that  of  relating  our 
spiritual  and  our  material  valMSs.  PuS 
it  dillerently:  our  task  is  to  traoslata  oar 
highest  valuea  into  the  lower  language  of 
action  and  policy.  Thla  act  of  transla- 
tion ia  performed  by  law.  For  law  func- 
tions on  that  middle  ground  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  material.  For  law  la  prin- 
ciple applied  to  fact.  And  thus  it  can  bv 
tha  true  catalyst  of  oar  national  purpose 
throughout  the  world  as  weU  aa  at  hoasa. 

Second.  The  people  ot  the  world  feel — 
and  feel  deeply — that  today's  sinister  bal- 
ance of  power,  this  psaos-by-mutual-temr 
in  which  w  llvs.  is  a  dsad  eml.  LlfewaUy. 
a  dead  end.  And  what  question  is  mere 
urgently  asked — from  New  York  to  New 
Delhi,  from  Akron  to  Accra — than:  la  thara 
no  way  out? 

The  rudely  realistic  answer,  of  ooursa,  ia: 
No  there  is  no  way  out.  Tha  Invention 
of  the  most  horrible  weapons  of  destructlan 
ia  that  fateful  aspect  of  human  ingenuity 
which  la  irreversible.  Tha  secrets  unlocked 
can  never  be  sealed  again. 

But  if  there  is  no  way  out,  there  nuisS 
be  something  else:  A  way  forward.  Ttiia 
must  be  a  way  that  leada  toward  mastery 
and  control,  in  the  name  of  Justice  and  lib- 
erty, over  the  new  forcea  unleashed  by 
science. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  law. 

And  therefore  I  l>elleve  that  ivlUlfal 
leaders — of  all  ranks,  of  perhapa  all  aa- 
tlons — have  a  rare  opportunity.  To  thaee 
leaders,  we  can  rightly  and  reasonably  say: 
Study  our  propoaitlan.  Scan  the  proaUsa 
that  Ilea  In  these  simple  words:  the  r\Ue 
Of  law.  Place  this  promise  on  your  political 
banners.  Let  the  people  see  that  you  be- 
lieve. And  they  will  believe — in  it.  and  in 
you.  They  win  follow.  For  you  will  liave 
given  them  hope — and  reason  to  hope. 

Mr.  Arthur  Larson,  who  has  recently  left 
the  WhlU  House  to  set  up  the  World  Bule  of 
Law  CenUr.  with  President  Bl  sen  bower's 
blessing,  at  Duke  University,  aays  that  peo- 
ple come  to  him  saying.  "I  think  what  you 
are  going  to  do  U  one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  I  ever  heard  of— but  exactly  what 
litt?- 

People  seem  to  understand  an  atomic  war- 
head better  than  they  do  the  rule  of  law. 
But  they  would  nice  to  undentand  the  rule 
of  law  becaruse  there,  they  Intuit,  they  may 
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find  tome  tidlngi  of  oonofort  and  of  Joy, 
which  they  oertiUnly  do  not  find  in  atomic 
warheads. 

What  then  Is  It,  this  rule  of  law?  It  Is,  as 
we  hare  noted,  a  fundamental  concept  of 
political  phlloeophy.  It  la  also  a  multitude 
of  concrete  acts  and  Instances— ooncrete  laws 
and  legal  arrangementa  made  and  to  be 
made,  tested  and  to  be  tested,  sustained  and 
to  be  sustained. 

So  we  cocne  to  the  third  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  venture  to  touch  on  tonight, 
namely  the  fact  that  there  is  an  inunense 
amount  of  actual  legal  work  to  be  done, 
right  now.  and  mainly,  of  course,  by  lawyers. 
And  let  me  add,  emphatically,  in  most  cases 
for  a  proper  fee.  We  are  not  talking  alMut 
part-time  do-goodism:  we  are  talking  about 
doing  the  world's  work,  full  time,  with  the 
highest  profeesional  competence. 

The  work  needs  to  be  done  for  its  own  sake, 
for  the  weaving  of  the  fabric  of  law.  But  it 
is  equally  important  for  the  sake  of  public 
understanding:  Every  step  taken  to  put  some 
part  of  international  affairs  under  law  is  a 
demonstration  to  the  public  of  the  uses  of 
the  Uw. 

Examples  of  legal  work  to  be  done  could 
be  drawn  from  literally  every  field  of  human 
activity — ^from  outer  space  to  internal  medi- 
cine. I  will  choose  two  large  examples — 
one,  in  the  field  of  world  business,  the  other 
in  International  politics. 

As  to  the  economic  organization  of  the 
world,  we  have  long  been  Involved  in  foreign 
aid  and  will  continue  to  be.  But  for  years 
aome  of  us  have  been  saying  that  far,  far 
more  Important  than  any  amount  of  band- 
outs  would  be  a  stem,  no-fooltng  effort  to 
establiah  adequate  rulea  for  international 
investment  and  trade.  Have  our  words  been 
lost  in  the  wind?  They  seemed  to  be— but 
now,  here  too,  the  power  of  a  right  idea 
makes  its  way.  Our  recent  eminent  visitor 
from  South  America.  President  Prondizl  of 
the  Argentine,  tells  us  with  enthusiasm  that 
the  futxire  of  the  Argentine's  economy  is 
based  on  respect  for  law  And  now,  most 
importantly  of  all,  there  lies  on  the  agenda 
of  international  affairs  a  really  fundamental 
proposal  worked  out  by  the  No.  1  banker  of 
Germany,  Mr.  Hermann  AtM.  Mr.  Abs  calls 
his  proposal  a  Magna  Carta  for  trade  and 
investment  throughout  the  world.  Every 
enlightened  American  corporation  should 
back  that  Magna  Carta — whether  or  not  It 
la  engaged  in  foreign  triide.  Corporations 
need  the  advice  and  the  prodding  of  their 
lawyers  to  see  the  profound  lmi>ortance  of 
the  Aba  proposal.  For  at  stake  there  Is  the 
prosperity  of  the  world — and  our  prosperity. 
At  stake  there  is  the  future  of  free  enter- 
prise—at home  no  less  than  abroad.  At 
stake  there  may  even  be  the  peace  of  the 
world,  since  nothing  cou'd  so  vitalise  the 
rule  of  law  as  to  have  it  extended  to  all 
bualness  transactions  everywhere  on  earth. 
This  would  give  to  millions  of  people  the 
habit  of  abiding  by  the  law.  of  trusting  In 
the  law,  and  of  proeperlng  in  the  trust  and 
confidence  which  only  the  law  can  give.  The 
law  seen  both  as  the  treirendous  first  prin- 
ciple, and  the  law  seen  also  aa  the  moderator 
of  dally  life. 

In  the  field  of  Internal  tonal  politics,  the 
example  I  would  take  U  arbitration  agree- 
ments. All  during  the  19th  century  there 
was  a  steady  advance  in  the  use  of  arbitra- 
tion. In  fact,  American  xiae  of  thU  tech- 
nique began  with  the  fouriding  of  this  coun- 
try. Tou  win  remember  that  in  1794  the 
Jay  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  tha 
United  Statee  provided  for  the  arbitration 
of  certain  issues  arising  at  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  including  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  nego- 
tiations were  succeesful  and  the  restats  were 
accepted.  In  the  100  years  that  foUowed,  a 
total  of  177  disputes  between  nations  wers 
reeolTed  by  arbltntkm  and  the  United 
SUtee  was  involved  in  79  of  them.    And  re> 


member,  all  this  was  done  without  any 
supranational  policeman  with  a  big  club. 
The  high  tide  of  faith  in  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  having  peace  with  Justice  was  prob- 
ably marked  by  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1907 — about  the  time  Andrew  Carnegie  set 
up  his  Peace  FoundaUon  with  every  expecta- 
Uon  that  war  would  be  abolished,  long  before 
now.  But  then  came  the  breakdown  of  the 
West  In  1014— and  since  then  one  has  heard 
leas  and  lees  of  arbitration.  The  reason  was. 
In  part,  a  basic  loss  of  faith  that  nations 
and  governments  woiUd  keep  their  word. 
Pacta  sunt  servanda — agreements  must  be 
kept.  The  way  to  restore  faith  in  good  faith 
Is  to  make  more  agreements,  to  make  them 
carefully,  and  to  keep  them. 

But  arbitration  agreements  are  only  a  part 
of  the  fabric  of  lawfulness  throughout  the 
world.  The  fabric  can  be  even  more  strongly 
woven  by  developing  regional  courts.  Why 
not,  for  example,  a  court  with  a  developing 
body  of  law  to  settle  sll  disputes,  without 
exception,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  A 
marvelous  thing  for  the  New  World  and  a 
splendid  example  to  the  Old. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  the  World  Court  of 
the  United  Nations — the  most  unused  court 
In  history.  As  President  Elsenhower  indi- 
cated in  his  message,  we  cannot  proceed  to 
advance  the  rule  of  law  until  we  do  our  part 
to  make  that  Court  a  little  more  useful  than 
it  is.  That  means  that  the  Connally  amend- 
ment must  be  repealed.  Since  that  amend- 
ment bears  the  name  of  a  beloved  Texas 
Senator,  I  think  we  should  call  upon  the 
members  of  the  Texas  bar  to  make  it  their 
special  job,  with  all  respect  to  Old  Tom,  to 
amend  that  amendment. 

The  agenda,  of  which  I  have  merely  sug- 
gested a  very  few  examples,  is  vast.  If  it  is 
to  be  mainly  your  work,  how  will  it  relate  to 
mine?  As  an  editor.  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  American  people's  appetite  for  facts 
is  ravenous.  But  I  also  know — and  the 
people  know — that  facts  by  themselves,  facts 
In  their  "Innumerable  swarmlngs,"  are  mean- 
inglees.  Facts  about  the  world,  facts  about 
the  contemporary  United  States,  facts  about 
our  Nation's  activities  In  the  world,  become 
significant  only  as  they  are  attached  to  a 
theme,  a  line  of  effort,  a  vision  of  the  truth. 
As  an  editor  preaentlng  the  news  of  America 
and  the  world,  I  need  a  clear  theme.  And 
so  does  the  reader.  So  do  we  all — all  the 
people. 

But  the  theme  cannot  be  contrived.  It 
must  be  deeper  far  than  propaganda.  It 
must  be  found  actually  running  through  the 
operations  of  our  society  and  its  government. 
I  think  the  theme  now  lies  half-hidden, 
half-visible  In  the  actual  American  experi- 
ence. We  may  agree  with  those  who  point 
out  that  the  American  destiny  has  been 
largely  shaped  by  the  particulars  of  place 
and  time;  that  much  of  our  experience  aa  a 
nation  and  many  details  of  our  way  of  life 
are  peculiar  to  ua — and  will  remain  so.  But 
the  essentials  of  the  American  experience 
can  be  commiuilcated.  First  of  all,  we  must 
understand  them  more  clearly  ourselves  in 
order  to  communicate  them  to  the  world. 

More  than  ever,  and  on  the  broadest  scale, 
the  appropriate  theme  for  America  Is  'Xib- 
erty  under  Law" — and  this  is  our  opportvmlty 
to  work  in  the  world.  It  is  this  theme,  de- 
veloped from  Its  highest  moral  principles 
down  to  Its  most  practical  aspects,  that  can 
define  the  role  that  the  United  States  miut 
play  In  the  world.  And  It  can  restore  to  us 
all  an  ample  sense  of  the  meaning  and  p\ir- 
poee  of  life  in  America,  in  the  world,  from 
day  to  day — and  into  the  farthest  reaches  of 
vision  and  prophecy. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAn 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  50)  to  provide  for  the 
admission  ot  the  Slate  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Ck>mznittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  have  the  honor  of 
making  the  opening  remarks  in  this 
Chamber  on  Senate  bill  50.  a  bill  to 
admit  the  populous  and  prosperous  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  Into  our  Union  as  a  full 
and  equal  sovereign  State.  My  remarks 
on  this  historic  occasion  will  be  brief  and 
general;  the  details  of  the  bill  will  be 
presented  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territories,  which 
conducted  the  hearings  and  rei>orted  the 
measure  to  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  admission  of  a  new 
State  into  our  Union  of  States  is  always 
a  historic  occasion.  It  is  an  epoch- 
making  event  both  for  the  people  of  the 
area  admitted  to  full  partnership  in  the 
Union  and  also  for  the  country  itself. 
The  growth  of  our  Republic  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth 
in  our  prosperity  and  economic  strength 
and  in  many  ways  the  successive  admis- 
sion Of  new  States  has  symbolized  our 
rise  to  power  and  riches  as  a  nation. 
AOTHoarrr  or  concbkss  umna  constituiion 

On  March  4,  1791 — almost  168  years 
ago  to  the  day— the  United  States  of 
America  was  a  little  band  of  13  States 
hugging  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  At- 
lantic. On  that  historic  date  the  State 
of  Vermont  was  "received  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  new  and  entire  mem- 
ber thereof,"  in  the  words  of  the  statute 
admitting  Vermont  to  the  Union.  Au- 
thority for  this  action  of  the  First  Con- 
gress is  found  in  article  rv.  section  3,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  in  sim- 
ple, straightforward  language: 

New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress Into  this  Union. 

The  most  recent  occasion  on  which 
this  constitutional  authority  was  exer- 
cised was  last  year,  when  on  June  30, 
1958,  H.R.  7999,  the  bill  to  admit  Alaska 
as  a  State,  was  approved  by  this  body  by 
a  vote  of  64  to  20.  What  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  achievement  and  national 
strength  and  vigor  has  marked  that  span 
of  167  years  between  the  admission  of 
Vermont  in  1791  and  Alaska  in  1958. 

During  those  167  years  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  quoted  section  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  exercised  by  this 
body  on  31  different  occasions  by  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  36  States 
which  have  become  a  part  of  the  Union 
on  a  "free  and  equal  foottog"  with  the 
Original  Thirteen. 

PATTIBN   POR    ADMISSION   OP   NkW   STAnS 

The  pattern  for  the  admission  of  new 
States,  generally  speaking,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  famed  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance by  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1787.  The  Northwest  Ordinance  was  the 
stetute  for  the  government  of  the  vast 
area  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Prom  this 
Territory  the  five  States  of  Ohio.  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Wisconsm,  and  Michigan 
were  created. 

Under  this  pattern,  the  Territory  was 
first  of  all  incorporated  into  the  Union. 
That  is,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  extended  to  it,  and  the  area 
thereby  legally  and  politically  became  a 
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pai-t  of  the  Union.  As  soon  as  a  part  of 
the  area  had  noBkAiait  population  to 
support  statehood — the  ariginal  revilre- 
merit  was  but  60,000 — and  the  inhabit- 
ants gave  evidence  of  their  desire  for 
statehood,  an  etmbiinf  act  was  parsed 
by  Congress,  which  prescribed  a  proce- 
dure for  the  organiaatian  of  a  State  goT- 
emment  and  certain  standards  for  and 
conditions  of  statehood.  When  these 
stei>8  had  been  taken  and  the  require- 
ments met.  States  were  admitted  Into 
the  Union  on  a  free  and  equal  basis  with 
the  Thirteen  Original  States. 

A  slight  variation  in  the  above  pat- 
tern has  occurred  in  certain  instances 
when  the  people  of  a  TMTitory  have  gone 
ahead  on  their  own  initiative  and  held 
a  constitntianal  convention,  drafted  a 
constitution,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
people  without  waiting  for  the  Federal 
Congress  to  authorise  them  to  do  so. 
The  constitution  would  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  if  approved, 
the  State  wovild  be  admitted  by  the  en- 
actment of  an  Admission  Act  by  Con- 
gress. Seven  States  have  entered  the 
Union  through  this  procedure  by  taking 
the  initiative  ihemselvesv  namely.  Ar- 
kansas. California,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming. 

ACTION   BT    PKOPLX    OF   HAWAII 

1  mention  this  variation  of  the  pat- 
tern because  Hawaii  has  foUorwed  the 
precedent  of  those  States  and  has  held 
its  constitutional  convention  and  drafted 
Its  own  proposed  State  constitution. 
The  pit>posed  State  constitution  of 
Hawaii  is  before  us  at  this  time.  It  is 
printed  in  the  committee's  report  on 
S.  50,  and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  it.  It 
gives  us  a  preview,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
kind  of  State  we  would  be  admitting. 

However,  regardless  of  whether  the 
people  of  a  Territory  waited  for  the 
passage  of  an  enabling  act  by  Congress 
or  acted  on  their  own  initiative,  the  end 
result,  namely,  statehood,  has  been  the 
same  for  each  of  the  Incorporated  Terri- 
tories. Hawaii  is  the  only  incorporated 
Territory  which  has  not  yet  achieved 
statehood.  The  greatness  of  our  Union 
and  the  strength  of  each  of  the  36  sub- 
sequently admitted  States  today  is  mani- 
fest proof  of  the  success  of  tha  policy 
with  resp>ect  to  Incorporated  Territories 
which  the  Continental  Congress  estab- 
lished 172  years  ago. 

In  no  instance  has  statehood  failed. 
With  the  admission  of  each  of  the  36 
States,  the  people  in  the  established 
States  have  benefited  as  well  as  have  the 
people  of  the  new  State. 

AoanssioN  or  hawah  in  historic  traditiox 
Mr.  President,  today  we  begin  debate 
on  a  bill  that  is  within  this  historic  tradi- 
tion and  pattern  under  which  we  have 
gi'OWD  great.  For  Hawaii  qualifies  under 
each  and  every  one  of  the  historic  con- 
cepts that  we  have  evolved  in  the  37 
previous  actions  this  body  has  taken  to 
admitting  new  States.  Hawaii  is  the 
only  area  that  does  meet  those  tests  and 
eocKlitlons. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  point  to  put 
at  rest  the  professed  fears  of  thoee  op- 
ponents of  statehood  for  Hawaii  who  as- 
sert that  by  admitting  Hawaii  we  are 


opening  the  door  to  the  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Ooam. 
There  is  no  merit  to  this  contention.  No 
area  now  under  the  American  flag  other 
than  Hawaii  meets  the  historic  tests  of 
readiness  for  statehood.  No  other  area 
conceivably  could  qualify  for  statehood 
under  our  precedents  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  in  my  Judgment  This  idea  of 
"openin?  the  door  '  is  not  and  cannot  be 
a  valid  argument,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  it  will  not  be  made  here  to  this 
body. 

I  am  certain  that  many  speakers  on 
this  bill  will  discuss  those  historic 
precedents  and  qualifications  for  state- 
hood. They  have  been  set  forth  and  dis- 
cussed in  each  of  the  five  favorable  re- 
ports the  Senate  Interior  Committee  has 
submitted  on  the  issue  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  I  wish  to  direct  particular 
attention  to  the  explanation  of  these 
requirements  for  statehood  set  forth  in 
the  excellent  and  comprehensive  re- 
port on  S.  50,  8S(h  Congress,  filed  last 
week  by  the  distinruished  and  able  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
SOH ] .  This  report,  Senate  Report  No.  80, 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  docu- 
ments in  t^e  lonR  history  of  statehood 
for  Htiwaii  in  the  wealth  of  information 
it  contains  and  its  clarity  of  expression. 

KBADINESa  rOK  STATEHOOD 

I  shall  quote  from  page  7  of  the  report 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Under  the  heading  "Readiness 
for  Statehood."  the  report  states: 

The  Constitution  (if  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  new  States  may  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  the  Congress,  but  it  sets  forth 
no  specific  requirements.  However,  a  study  of 
American  history,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  (acts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  admission  ot  each  of  the  37  States  that 
have  come  Into  the  Union  since  Its  founding, 
shows  that  the  requirements  have  been  (1) 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed  new 
State  are  Imbued  with  and  sympathetic 
toward  the  principles  of  democracy  as 
exemplified  in  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment: (2)  that  a  majority  of  the  etectorate 
desire  statehood;  and  (3)  that  the  projxiaed 
new  State  has  sulDclent  population  and  re- 
sources to  support  State  government  and  to 
provide  Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  was  unanimous  in  finding 
that  Hawaii  met  each  and  every  one  of 
those  qualifications  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt.  In  few.  If  any.  Instances  has 
the  case  for  the  grant  of  statehood  been 
as  well  documented  and  is  as  clearly 
shown  as  in  the  present  Instance. 

Mr.  President,  since  1935,  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  have  held  23  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  statehood  for  Hawaii.  The 
record  on  the  question  comprises  more 
than  6.600  printed  pages  of  testimony 
aiid  exhibits^  More  than  ft50  witnesses 
have  been  heard  in  the  Territory  and  in 
Washington.  Seven  of  ttw  hearings 
have  been  held  in  Hawaii.  In  addition, 
at  least  12  repmts  hare  been  made. 
vuant  Moar  THoaovaaLT  wuiajiD 

"nie  qnatioa  of  admitting  Hawaii  to 
atatetaood  hsa  been  longer  considered 
and  more  ttnroaglilsr  studied  than  any 
other  statehood  proposal  which  has  ever 


come  before  Congress.  Thtrty-sbi  Slates 
ha:ve  prevtomly  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  by  the  action  of  Congress;  yet  In 
no  single  case  has  there  been  such  a  thor- 
oughly careful  study  of  the  qualifications 
Ql  tke  applicant  as  in  the  case  of  Hawaii. 

The  numerous,  exhaustive  studies  on 
Hawaii  haw  built-  ap  a  great  kodj  of 
Irrefuted  and  irrefutable  evidence  that 
Hawaii  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  stand 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  present 
States  of  the  United  States.  Her  more 
than  600,000  people  are  American  in 
word,  thought,  and  deed.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  them — more  than  85  percent — 
were  born  under  the  American  flag,  were 
educated  in  Hawaii's  excellent  school 
system,  and  are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Amei-ican  principles  and  ideals.  They 
know  no  loyalty  other  than  that  to 
America — our  country  and  their  country. 

Hawaii  Is  possessed  of  great  riches  of 
soil  and  climate.  Her  more  than  300.009 
acres  of  arable  land  are  among  the  most 
intensively,  and  scientifically,  cultivated 
in  the  world.  More  than  a  million  tons 
of  sugar,  valued  In  excess  of  $150  million, 
are  produced  annually.  Hawaii  also  pro- 
duces 85  percent  of  the  total  UJ3.  supply 
of  canned  pineapple  products.  This  is 
65  percent  of  the  world's  production. 

Hawaii's  pleasant  cBmate,  scenic 
beauty,  and  recreation  facilities  are  also 
a  major  asset.  The  tourist  industry  has 
expanded  annually — from  a  $6  million- 
a-year  industry  in  1946  to  $65  mlHion  in 
1966. 

Within  the  last  several  years  still  an- 
other source  of  wealth  for  the  Territory 
and  for  the  Nation  has  become  known. 
I  refer  to  the  discovery  on  the  "Big  In- 
land" of  Hawaii  of  tremendous  deposits 
(A  bauxite,  the  raw  material  from  which 
ahiminum  is  produced.  Hawaii's  re- 
serves of  bauxite  are  placed  at  60  million 
tons.  This  is  10  times  the  mainland  re- 
serve and  enough  to  make  our  Nation  In- 
dependent of  foreign  sources  of  this  so 
vital  metal. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Hawaii's  great  resources 
win  enable  her  to  support  statehood  and 
to  carry  her  full  share  of  the  burdens  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Admission  of 
Hawaii  as  a  State  will  enrich  our  Nation 
materially  us  well  as  spiritually.  Moxally, 
and  politically. 

Mr.  President,  in  bringing  my  remarks 
to  a  conclusion,  I  realize  I  have  dwelt 
much  on  the  past — on  our  great  forward 
progress  as  a  Nation.  As  a  lawyer,  I 
have  profound  respect  for  precedent  aiad 
tradition,  but  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  realize  that  Congress  is  not  bound  by 
precedent.  I  realize  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting, in  1959.  the  richly  endowed  and 
strategically  situated  American  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  to  full  equality  In  our 
Urtion  of  States  is  within  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  86th  Congress. 


vaiLan  to 
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However,  I  believe  the  past  can  be 
used  as  a  useful  guide  for  the  present 
and  ful^ure.  Therefore.  I  feel  Justified 
in  calling  the  aUention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  tdsUolc  precedents,  and  in  painting 
oat  that  refusal  to  pass  the  measure 
would  be  breaking  the  historic  pattern — 
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would  be  a  marked  departure  from  the 
traditiosi — under  which  our  Nation  has 
expanded  and  grown  great. 

After  thorough  hearings  and  careful 
study.  I  have  found  that  our  600.000  f d- 
low  Americans  In  Hawaii  merit  ctate- 
hood,  that  they  desire  it.  and  that  they 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  support 
it  I  believe  that  statehood  for  Hawaii 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Lhe  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii.  I  therefore  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  take  prompt,  af- 
firmative acticm  on  this  measiue.  which 
for  15  years  or  more  has  been  a  major 
plank  in  the  platforms  of  both  of  ovu- 
political  parties. 

Admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State  of  the 
United  States  is  clearly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation,  and  of  the  free 
world,  as  well  as  fulfillment  of  the  long- 
ing of  a  splendidly  patriotic  vigorous 
group  of  American  citizens — 600,000 
strong — who  by  every  historic  test  merit 
full  equality  with  their  fellow  Americans 
in  the  present  49  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Precident.  no  one 
can  fairly  accuse  the  Congress  of  undue 
haste  in  admitting  Hawaii  to  the  Union. 
Indeed,  the  proposal  that  Hawaii  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  was  made  so  long 
ago  that  no  man  who  sat  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time  is  here  today. 

Our  distinguished  colleaime.  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HatdenI, 
will  recall  that  historic  Congress.  He 
was  then  serving  in  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  first  Representative 
from  the  new  State  of  Arizona. 

The  flnt  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  was 
introduced  so  long  ago  that  some  of  the 
present  Members  of  this  body  had  not 
then  been  born,  and  some  were  still  be- 
ing paddled  by  their  teachers  in  grade 
school. 

The  first  Hawaiian  statehood  proposal 
was  made  in  1919,  in  the  second  admin- 
istration of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  bitter  debate  over  America's  entry 
into  the  League  of  Nations  was  then  tak- 
ing place. 

In  January  of  that  now  seemingly  re- 
mote srear  of  1919.  a  director  general  of 
European  war  relief  was  ap(>ointed  to 
distribute  $100  million  worth  of  sup- 
plies provided  for  by  Congress  in  a 
European  famine  relief  bill.  The  di- 
rector was  an  engineer  named  Herbert 
Hoover. 

In  May  of  the  same  year.  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  submitting  to  the 
States  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  wMnen's  suffrage.  Now  the 
ladles  have  been  voting  for  so  long  that 
many  who  then  voted  for  the  first  time 
as  young  wmnen  are  now  voting  as 
grandmothers  or  great-grandmothers. 

Indeed,  to  look  back  to  the  day  when 
Hawaiian  statehood  was  first  proposed 
is  to  look  back  to  a  day  that  seems  an- 
cient, in  the  light  of  later  events,  for  In 
October  1919  the  Volstead  Act  became 
law  over  the  President's  veto.  That  act 
was  designed  to  enforee  prohibition 
under  the  18th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  October  1919,  Frederick  Hoene- 
mann,  a  Missouri  farmer,  appealed  to 
the  courts  against  the  newfangled  fly- 
ing machines;  he  said  that  as  they  flew 


over  his  farm,  they  were  scaring  his 
chickens  and  were  making  his  cows  go 
dry.  The  Jxidge  agreed  with  the  plain- 
tiff, and  issued  a  temporary  Injunction 
against  the  operation  of  planes  above 
Mr.  Hoenemann's  farm. 

Finally.  In  the  same  year,  1919,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  ap- 
proximately 105  million,  or  some  70  mil- 
lion less  than  it  is  today. 

Congress  may  be  charged — sometimes 
Justly,  and  sometimes  unjustly — with 
many  things.  But  certainly  no  one  can 
say  Congress  has  behaved  with  mad 
haste  in  admitting  Hawaii  to  the  Union. 

Every  i>ossible  argument  either  for  or 
against  Hawaiian  statehood  has  been 
raised  and  debated.  There  is  no  need  to 
review  again  all  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments, "nie  issue  Lb  not  a  partisan  one. 
Both  political  parties  have  repeatedly 
pledged  support  to  Hawaiian  statehood. 

The  Territories  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs unanimously  recommend  enact- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill — 
S.  50.  The  full  Interior  Committee,  un- 
der the  distingiiished  guidance  of  Its 
chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana  [Mr.  Murrat],  has 
voted  to  report  the  bill.  and.  for  the 
first  time  in  the  long  history  of  the 
consideration  of  similar  bills,  the  vote 
was  imanimous.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  issue,  and  it  Is  appro- 
priate that  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
today  should  be  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  tireless 
workers  on  the  Territories  Subcommit- 
tee is  its  rtmking  minority  member,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KtTCHKLl.  I  want  to  thank 
him  and  all  the  other  members  of  my 
subcommittee  for  their  generous  help 
and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  especially 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  for  the  early  sched- 
uling of  the  bill  for  debate.  I  believe 
we  have  set  a  record  for  prompt  action 
between  the  reporting  of  the  bill  by  the 
full  committee  and  its  consideration  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  called  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  at  the 
time  when  the  bill  was  reported  by  the 
subcommittee;  and  I  advised  him  that 
we  would  be  ready  In  a  certain  number 
of  days.  At  that  time  he  told  me,  "As 
soon  as  the  bill  is  ready,  we  will  sched- 
ule it  for  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Senate." 

I  should  like  to  add.  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
has  been  most  helpful  and  cooperative 
in  connection  with  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  record  time. 
Mr,  President,  let  us  now  refer  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bin. 
We  rtiould  remember  that  we  are  con- 
sidering an  act  of  admission.  No  fur- 
ther congressional  action  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  last  11  statehood  bills  passed  by 
Congress  since  1889  have  imiformly  pro- 
vided for  the  following:  A  republican 
form  of  State  government,  definition  of 
boundaries,  transfer  of  court  Jurisdiction. 
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and  a  popular  referendvun  on  Qie  ques- 
tion of  statehood  Itself.  ComparaUe 
provisions  may  be  f  oimd  in  Senate  bill  50. 
Specifically,  the  bill  provides  as  fel- 
lows: 

Section  1  recognizes  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  people  ol  Hawaii  to  be 
republican  in  form,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Secticm  2  sets  forth  the  bovmdaries  of 
the  new  State,  which  will  ccmsist  of  the 
islands  included  in  the  Hawaiian  Arehi- 
pelago. 

Section  3  requires  that  the  cmastitu- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  shall  always 
be  republican  in  form  and  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  next  section  deals  with  a  problem 
arising  out  of  the  original  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  As  a  condition,  oin*  Ctovem- 
ment  prcxnised  to  retain  certain  lands 
for  ttie  benefit  of  the  native-bom  Hawai- 
ians.  The  Hawaiian  Homes  Act  of  1920 
expresses  the  intent  of  Congress  to  ad- 
here to  that  promise.  Section  4  requires 
that  the  State  oi  Hawaii  adopt  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Act  of  1920  as  a  provision 
of  its  constitution,  and  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  changed  in  its  basic  provi- 
sions except  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  State  of 
Hawaii  shall  succeed  to  the  title  now  held 
\xy  the  Territory.  This  section  fxuther 
provides  that  during  a  S-jrear  period  any 
public  lands  which  are  controlled  by  the 
United  States  may,  by  act  of  Congress 
or  Presidential  order,  be  set  aside  for  the 
permanent  use  of  the  United  States. 

Election  procedures  for  the  new  State 
are  covered  by  sections  6.  7,  and  8.  Upon 
the  President's  slgnatiu-e  of  the  state- 
hood bill,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  will 
issue  his  proclamation  for  the  holding 
of  electicHis.  The  proclamation  shall 
provide  for  the  holding  of  a  prinuur  elec- 
tion no  less  than  60  nor  more  than  90 
days  later.  A  general  election  is  to  be 
held  within  40  days  of  the  primary  elec- 
tion. At  this  general  election  the  citteens 
of  Hawaii  will  elect  a  Governor,  a  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  a  State  legislatiffe; 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors and  one  Representative  will  be 
elected. 

Sections  9  through  14  are  concerned 
with  the  judiciary,  the  maintaining  of 
the  Federal  court,  and  the  transition 
from  a  TerritorisJ  to  a  State  court. 
Technical  amendments  to  the  Umted 
States  Code  to  indicate  the  changes  nec- 
essary upon  Hawaii's  becoming  a  State 
are  enumerated  in  these  sections. 

It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  provision  for  a  cutoff 
date  at  some  fixed  point  in  time  relative 
to  Territorial  laws  of  Congress  now  In 
effect  should  be  incorporated  into  the  bllL 
For  this  reason,  section  15  states  that  all 
Tcrrltorirl  lavrs  in  force  at  the  time  of 
Hawaii's  admission  into  the  Union  shall 
continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
unless  the  State  legislature  sees  fit  to  act 
prior  to  that  time. 

Section  16  provides  that  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park  shall  continue  under  the  sole 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
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OoTemment.  The  section  further  pro- 
Tides  that  the  United  States  will  have 
«ole  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  any 
military  installations  that  are  deter- 
mined by  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  be  critical  areas. 

By  means  of  section  17,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  Is  modified  to  cover  Hawaii. 

Section  18  covers  maritime  matters. 
and  continues  in  effect  the  present  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
over  water  transportation  to  and  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Section  19  provides  that  the  act  shall 
not  affect  the  nationality  of  any  person. 

Section  20  makes  technical  corrections 
in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
to  conform  it  to  the  new  State  of  Hawaii. 

Section  21  applies  to  the  State  of 
HawaU.  section  3(b)  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957,  which  Is  concerned  with 
the  guaranteeing  of  loans  for  air  feeder 
lines. 

Senate  bill  50  differs  only  In  minor  re- 
spects from  ttie  previous  Senate  bill  50, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  85th  Congress. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  may 
observe  at  this  time  that  the  bill  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  is  practically 
identical  with  House  bill  4221,  which  was 
reported  yesterday  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  reported,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body,  a  bill  which  com- 
pletely and  concisely  maizes  statehood 
for  Hawaii  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  the  admission 
of  Hawaii  mean  to  the  United  States? 

On  their  islands,  the  Hawaiians  have 
in  their  own  way  created  the  same  mir- 
acle that  we  have  brought  about  on  tise 
mainland.  It  is  the  miracle  that  we 
take  for  granted,  although  it  unfail- 
ingly arouses  the  wonder  and  approval 
of  foreign  observers  of  our  national  life. 
It  Is  the  miracle  of  unity  in  diversity; 
of  peoples  of  varying  racial  stoclts,  re- 
ligions, and  points  of  view  who  retain 
their  Individuality,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  live  in  harmony  with,  and 
actively  cooperate  with,  their  neighbors 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community, 
local.  State,  and  National. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  The  Hawaiians  are 
also  in  the  process  of  doing  on  their 
islands  what  we  have  done  on  the  main- 
land. Nearly  200  years  ago,  when  our 
Nation  was  being  bom  in  the  minds  of 
our  founders,  a  farmer  of  French  descent 
among  us — Hector  de  Crevecoeur — wrote 
about  something  new  vmder  the  sun.  He 
described  what  he  called  "that  new 
man — the  American."  And  indeed  he 
was  new.  He  might  have  been  of  Eng- 
lish. Dutch.  Irish.  Qerman.  or  Swedish 
descent,  or  of  some  mixture  of  these  or 
other  strains.  But  on  this  soil  he  be- 
came something  never  seen  before,  some- 
thing we  describe  as  "American" — a  per- 
son easier  to  sense  or  to  spot  anywhere 
in  the  world  than  to  describe. 

This  is  also  becoming  true  of  Hawaii. 
There,  one  finds  men  of  numerous  racial 
strains  or  admixtures  of  them:  Poly- 
nesians, Koreans,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Yankees.  Filipinos,  Europeans,  Micro- 
nesians.  They  are  of  varying  colors  of 
skin,  various  religions,  and  various  points 


of  view  regarding  many  things.  But  they 
are  already  visibly  stamped  as  something 
new  under  the  illimitable  horizons  of  the 
Pacific :  they  are  Hawaiians,  and  yet  they 
are  Americans.  They  are  essentially  a 
new  group  of  people,  like  their  forebears, 
but,  unlike  them;  they  combine,  we  be- 
lieve, the  best  qualities  of  their  ancient 
and  honorable  ancestry  with  the  best 
qualities  of  the  American  new  world. 

In  admitting  Hawaii  to  the  Union,  we 
shall  get  more  perhaps  than  we  give. 
It  has  always  been  our  desire,  however 
skeptically  others  may  have  regarded  us 
in  the  past,  to  live  upon  terms  of  peace, 
amity,  and  active  cooperation  with  the 
great  Asian  peoples.  The  achievement 
of  this  desire  Is  still  a  dear  objective  of 
all  of  us;  and  I  think  we  may  come  the 
closer  to  it  as  Hawaii  becomes  a  part  of 
the  Union,  as  Asians  see  that  we  do  mean 
what  we  say  and  do  say  what  we  mean. 

Recently,  in  addressing  the  Senate  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  I  said  this: 

When  Hawaii  U  admlttsd.  It  will  oome  into 
the  Union,  not  just  as  the  50th  State,  but 
as  our  "diplomatic  State"— our  "diplomatic 
representative" — if  you  please,  next  door  to 
over  one-half  of  the  world's  ix>pulatlon.  •  •  • 
Here  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  have  met 
In  a  climate  of  mutual  trxist,  understanding, 
and  respect.  By  precept  and  example,  you 
have  given  us  In  the  Pacific  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment which  will  have  a  great  meaning 
throughout  the  Far  East. 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
may  well  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that 
Hawaiian  statehood,  first  proposed  40 
years  ago.  is  about  to  become  a  reality. 

In  the  Interval,  those  of  us  on  the 
Islands  and  on  the  mainland  have  come 
to  know  one  another  better.  More  than 
that,  we  have  become  one  in  the  fires  of  a 
tremendous  conflict  when  the  loyalty, 
the  resolution,  and  the  courage  of  the 
Hawaiian  people  were  tried  and  were  not 
foimd  wanting. 

We  hope  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  will 
benefit  spiritually  and  materially  from 
their  closer  association  with  us  in  our 
union  of  States.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  mainland  Americans  will  benefit 
greatly  through  their  closer  association 
with  the  islander  Americans. 

Soon,  throughout  the  vast  reaches  of 
the  Pacific,  whose  waves  wash  lands  that 
shelter  a  large  part  of  the  human  race, 
the  State  of  Hawaii  will  stand  as  a  living 
embodiment  of  liberty. 

Hawaii  will  represent  in  the  Pacific 
what  West .  Berlin  stands  for  In  Eu- 
rope— freedom. 

Wherever  men  endure  as  slaves,  as 
puppets,  as  the  dispossessed  and  the  dis- 
inherited, Hawaii  will  be  a  star  of  hope. 
It  will  be  the  exemplification  of  one  of 
man's  most  noble  political  doctrines: 
Government  by  consent  of  the  governed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that,  as  amended, 
the  bill  be  considered  as  original  text  and 
open  to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  committee  amendments,  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  Ricoro  earlier  today 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should   like  to  call   up  some  technical 


amendments  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc.  These  amendments  are  intended 
to  correct  grammatical  and  typograph- 
ical errors  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Senate  bill  50  as  reported  with  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
they  will  be  received. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  amendments  are 
at  the  desk. 

I  ask  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with,  and  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  they  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  the  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Yes. 

The  amendments  which  were  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Section  6(a),  page  4  at  line  34.  Inaert  a 
period  after  the  word  "title." 

Section  7(c) ,  page  14.  line  4.  strike  out  the 
word  "Territory"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "State." 

Section  7(c),  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  the 
word  "Territory"  and  substitute  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  word  "SUte." 

Section  7(c) ,  page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  the 
following  words:  "all  of  the  officers  of  said 
territory  Including." 

Section  18(b)  (2).  page  37,  line  IS,  Insert 
the  word  "an"  before  the  word  "Uland." 

Section  18(b)(3).  page  27,  line  21,  Insert 
the  word  "an"  before  the  word  "Island." 

Section  22,  page  39,  line  6,  strike  out  the 
word  "or"  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "In  any." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.   KUCHEL.     Mr.    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  long  dramaUc 
struggle  In  our  political  history  Is  now 
about  to  conclude.  The  60-year-old 
dream  of  American  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii, from  that  day  in  1898  when  she 
relinquished  her  independence  to  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  is  finally 
about  to  become  a  reality. 

High  on  the  list  of  accomplishments 
of  this  86th  Congress  will  be,  I  feel 
sure,  the  admission  of  the  populous  and 
prosperous  American  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii into  this  dynamic  Nation  of  ours. 

Hawaii  is  far  more  than  an  historic 
Pacific  Island  paradise  with  600,000 
people.  This  beautiful  chain  of  islands, 
with  its  vigorous,  patriotic  people,  its 
unquestionably  sound  public  finances, 
its  thriving  economy,  its  highly  scien- 
tific, intensive  agriculture,  has  met  each 
and  every  one  of  our  historic  tests  of 
qualification  for  statehood. 

But  the  issue  is  even  greater  than 
that.  In  this  melancholy  world,  with 
the  evils — against  which  we  and  our 
friends  are  arrayed,  Hawaii  and  its  peo- 
ple, who  are  our  fellow  Americans,  rep- 
resent a  symbol  of  freedom  and  of  de- 
mocracy in  modem  day  action.  And 
her  belated  admission  to  the  American 
Union  as  an  equal  member  will  be  one 
more  alluring  showcase  example  that 
America  practices  the  sell-government 
which  she  preaches. 
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Mr.  President,  we  are  a  heterogeneous 
people.  The  people  of  every  race  and 
fr<»n  every  clime  on  this  globe  have 
come,  in  part,  to  this  Nortli  American 
Continent  to  enrich  our  heritage,  to  cre- 
ate a  great  American  culture,  and,  be- 
yond that,  to  add  Immeasurably  to 
American  strength. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  likewise.  Mr.  President,  is  heter- 
ogeneous in  character,  and  its  admis- 
sion as  an  equal  in  our  Amei'ican  Union 
of  States  will,  without  queiUon.  bring 
additional  strength  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  which  our  country  and  our 
people  stand. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  no  partisan  or 
political  question.  I  salute  my  friend 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  my  colleague 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  under  whose  chair- 
manship our  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories once  again  this  year  has  fashioned 
an  admirable  bill  by  which  Hawaii  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

coicmrm  Acnoir  xntuxmovn 
The  action  of  the  Interior  Committee 
in  amending  this  bill  and  reporting  it  to 
the  Senate  was  unanimous.  It  is  to  the 
great  credit  of  my  able  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, my  friend  during  my  six  years  in 
the  Senate,  that  action  In  the  full  com- 
mittee, under  Jim  Murray's  chairman- 
ship, was  so  expeditious  and  harmonious. 
As  a  result,  once  again  the  Senate  has 
before  it  a  well-considered,  effective  bill 
to  establish  a  new  State.  I  wish  also  to 
salute  my  revered  chairman  [Mr.  Mua- 
RAT]  on  the  very  eloquent  and  Informa- 
tive, remarks  he  has  made  in  this  body 
today  on  the  measure  for  which  he  has 
fought  the  good  fight. 

Both  political  parties  again  and  again 
have  promised  the  people  of  the  country 
that  Hawaii  would  be  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  some  of  these  past 
platform  commitments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  wish  to  say  that  I  tWnk  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  men 
who  fought  for  Hawaiian  statehood  for 
years,  and  years  was  the  late  Delegate 
Farrington,  who  passed  away  some  years 
ago.  The  fight  later  was  taken  up  by 
Mrs.  Betty  Farrington,  one  of  the  most 
gracious  and  most  lovable  women  in  the 
entire  United  States.  She  has  fought 
hard  to  bring  this  day  about. 

Then,  men  like  Judge  Felix  in  Hawaii, 
and  a  score  of  others,  continually  bom- 
barded the  Senate  with  letters  and  reso- 
lutions urging  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

I  particularly  desire  to  refer  again  to 
the  work  done  by  the  late  Delegate,  Mr. 
Farrington,  because  he  labored  long, 
long  hours,  and  performed  arduous  tasks 
to  bring  the  desire  of  Hawaii  for  state- 
hood to  the  attenUon  of  the  United 


States  Senate.  I  know  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do,  most  whole- 
heartedly, and  I  thank  my  able  friend 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  mak- 
ing this  contribution.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senattff 
from  California? 

Tl  ere  being  no  objectton,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAXTT    PiaTVOBM   PLAmca 

TO:  Senator  Thomas  P.  Kucbzl. 
From:     Stewart   French,   chief  coimael.   In- 
terior Couunittee. 
Subject :   HawaUan  statehood  planks  in  party 
platfcmns. 

Indicative  of  the  bipartisan  nattire  of  the 
cau-e  of  statehood  for  HawaU  is  the  fact  that 
for  at  least  the  last  15  years  major  planks  in 
both  party  platforms  hare  urged  HawaU 
statehood.  Thus,  In  1944,  the  RepubUcan 
Party  platform  stated — 

"Hawaii,  whlwl-  shares  the  Nation's  obU- 
gations  equaUy  with  the  several  States,  is 
entitled  to  the  fuUest  measure  of  homerule 
looking  toward  statehood,  and  to  equality 
with  the  several  States  in  the  rights  of  her 
citizens  and  in  the  application  of  aU  our 
national  laws." 

This  platform  was  of  course  accepted  by 
the  RepubUcan  nominee  for  President, 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York. 

Again  In  1948  the  Etepubllcan  platform  had 
In  it  a  plank  favoring  Hawaii  statehood. 

By  1952.  all  suggestion  of  Hawaii  statehood 
at  some  time  in  the  future  had  given  way 
to  the  realization  that  Hawaii  was  ready 
and  more  than  ready  for  statehood.  The  Re- 
publican Party  platform  stated  simply,  "We 
favor  immediate  statehood  for  Hawaii." 

This  sense  of  urgency  was  reiterated  in 
the  1956  party  platform.  The  Republican 
plank  stated,  "We  pledge  immediate  state- 
hood for  HawaU." 

So,  too.  with  the  platforms  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Their  platform  of  1944  like- 
wise called  for  "eventual"  staUhood  for 
Hawaii. 

At  the  1948  party  convention,  it  was  "im- 
mediate statehood." 

In  the  1952  platform.  HawaU  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "vital  bastion  In  the  Pacific" 
that  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  welfare 
and  economic  development  of  our  country, 
and  again  immediate  statehood  was  urged. 

The  1956  Democratic  platform  provided.  In 
Its  constructive,  affirmative  part  with  respect 
to  Hawaii,  that  the  Territory  had  contributed 
greatly  to  our  national,  economic  and  cul- 
txiral  life  and  was  vital  to  our  defense.  Im- 
mediate statehood  was  called  for. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  California  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  merely  wish  to  say  I  whole- 
heartedly and  very  gladly  support  S.  50. 
I  am  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
I  believe  I  voted  seven  times  for  Hawaiian 
statehood  in  the  other  body  of  Congress. 

I  served  in  Hawaii  while  I  was  In  the 
Navy  during  the  war.  I  have  been  there 
on  many  occasions  since,  and  as  recently 
as  last  December.  I  have  visited  all  the 
major  islands  of  Hawaii.  I  have  met  the 
people  of  Hawaii  with  their  great  many 
different  ethnical  backgrounds.  I  have 
found  them  to  be  loyal  American  citizens. 
I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with  them. 

The  Territory  has  long  been  ready  for 
statehood.    I  am  glad  we  have  arrived 


at  this  happy  day  In  the  Senate  when 
we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  recognizing 
the  merits  of  the  l<mg  and  ardently  held 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Territory  and 
people  of  Hawaii.  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  this  body  will  number  an  even 
100  Members.  I  suppose  at  that  time 
we  shall  be  known  in  the  press  as  the 
"Century  Club"  and  among  our  Members 
as  "Centurians." 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  able  friend  from  Pennsylvania  for 
what  he  has  said  on  the  question  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  The  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  do  not  have  a  better 
friend  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  than  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  can  recsill  that  when  the 
Senator  graced  the  chairmanship  of  the 
political  party  to  which  he  and  I  belong, 
he  spoke  out  on  the  subject  unequivo- 
cally. I  congratulate  him  on  the  cour- 
age with  which  he  stated  his  convic- 
tions at  a  time  when  It  took  substan- 
tially more  courage  than  it  does  to  asr 
sert  that  position  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  was  a  period  when 
some  of  us  were  pioneers,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
was  a  good  American  citizen  by  the  name 
of  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  few  sentences  from  his 
testimony,  as  shown  on  page  69  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  racist  myths  were 
current,  ascribing  to  aU  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  citlsens  and  aliens  alike,  an  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  Empercw  of  Japan. 
Immediately  after  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  wild  and  distorted  rumor* 
asserting  that  the  Japanese  in  HawaU  en- 
gaged in  sabotage  and  espionage  wer* 
circxilated. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  according 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  Intelligence  not  a  single 
case  of  espionage  and  sabotage  was  com- 
mitted by  a  resident  alien  or  cltlaen  cA 
Japanese  origin  before,  dxirlng,  and  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Indeed,  th* 
first  Japanese  enemy  captured  was  by  a 
Japanese- American. 

Although  pvurchased  at  a  high  cost  of  Uvea 
and  personal  resources,  the  magnificent 
wartime  record  oS  the  Nisei  and  Issei  in 
Hawaii  and  the  United  SUtes  conclusively 
demonstrated  that — 

Americanism  la  a  matter  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart: 

Americanism  Is  not.  and  nevw  was,  a 
matter  of  race  or  ancestry. 

More  recently,  on  the  battlefield*  of 
Korea,  the  men  of  Hawaii  were  again  fight- 
ing and  dying  with  their  fellow  Americans 
from  the  continental  United  States.  As  in 
World  War  n,  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry carried  their  share  of  the  load,  for 
the  records  reveal  that  ba*ed  upon  popula- 
tion more  than  three  times  as  many 
Japanese-Americans  were  wounded  and 
killed  in  Korea  than  the  national  average. 

In  this  record  of  devotion  and  sacrlflce 
lies  tne  answer  to  those  who  question  the 
loyalty  of  the  so-called  Japanese  population 
in  HawaU.  They  have  purchased  with  their 
blood  the  right  to  be  accepted  as  American* 
Individually  and  to  have  statehood  ex- 
tended to  the  Territory  that  gave  them 
birth  and  imbued  in  them  that  spirit  ot 
liberty  and  freedom  that  inspired  their  war- 
time gallantry. 
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ir  to  MSlinllAte  American  Ideals  and  tra- 
ditions Is  to  understand  the  meaning  at 
democracy  and  to  bare  sucb  faitii  as  to  be 
vllllng  to  go  out  and  die  for  our  coimtry 
In  spite  oX  prejudice,  discrimination,  mis- 
treatment, and  persecution  sucb  as  Japa- 
nese-Americans were  subject  to  after  tbe 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  then  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  in  Hawaii  bave  been  com- 
pletely assimilated  into  our  way  of  life. 

BUPfOmi   or  BOTH  BBPUaUCSlf  AMD  DSMOCBATIO 

AOMonanuTiONs 

Ur.  President,  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  administration,  President  Elsen- 
hower and  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Fred  Beaton,  our  former  colleague  in 
this  body,  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  have  fought  for  Hawaiian 
statehood.  80  that  there  may  be  no 
mlsimderstandlng  of  the  fairness  in 
which  I  try  to  make  this  discussion 
today,  let  equal  credit  be  given  to  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  and  his  able  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Oscar  Chapman, 
who  with  equal  vigor  again  and  again 
urged  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  which  party  was  in  control 
of  the  Congress,  to  admit  Hawaii  into 
the  Union  as  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Seaton  before  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Tbere  can  be  no  possible  question  concern- 
ing the  position  of  the  administration  on 
Hawaii  statehood.  Since  this  Congress  con- 
vened, tbe  President  has  on  several  occasions 
urged  the  Congress  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  You  are  dealing  this  year 
not  with  an  enabling  act  but  with  an  admis- 
sion act.  We  of  the  executive  branch  whole- 
heartedly concur  in  this  approach  and  rcc- 
onunend  that  tbe  bill  before  you  be  dealt 
with  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  record  Is  clear.  For  over  100  years 
people  of  Hawaii  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  complete  union  with  our  mainland. 
The  accomplishment  of  their  goal  became 
Inevitable  with  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  in 
1898  as  an  "Integral  part  of  the  United 
States."  To  me,  tbere  can  be  no  question 
properly  raised  as  to  whether  Hawaii  should 
become  a  State.  Tbe  question  is  simply 
"when  shall  Hawaii  become  a  State?" 

As  a  personal  observation,  I  believe  that 
the  language  we  all  use  in  referring  to  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  "into  the  Union"  is  not 
technically  correct.  Hawaii  la  as  much  a 
part  of  this  Union  today  as  any  State.  As 
an  Incorporated  Territory,  and  the  only  one 
we  have  left,  Hawalians  are  subject  to  all  of 
tbe  obligations  Imposed  upon  any  citizen  in 
any  State  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The 
problem  arises  because  they  are  denied  some 
Of  tbe  most  precious  prerogatives  of  free- 
men, among  them  equal  representation  and 
tbe  right  to  vote  In  national  elections. 

The  record  is  also  clear  on  another  aspect 
of  the  subject  before  you.  Since  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  Hawalians 
bave  developed  their  islands  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Any  part  of  tbe  Hawaiian  economy,  culture, 
phlloeopby,  or  political  institutions  that  is 
examined  today  will  be  found  to  be  a  dupli- 
cate of  or  modeled  after  tbe  way  of  life 
In  vogue  in  tbe  continental  United  States. 
Hawaii  is  tbe  picture  window  of  tbe  Pacific 
through  which  the  peoples  of  tbe  East  look 
into  our  American  front  room. 

This  will  be  ptu-tlcularly  Important  in  our 
tuture  dealings  wltb  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
because  a  large  percentage  of  the  population 


of  Hawaii  is  of  oriental  or  Polynesian  racial 
extraction.  The  participation  of  tbe  people 
of  Hawaii  in  the  full  measure  of  the  bene- 
fits oS  American  cltlxensblp  wUl  bring  a 
fresh,  new,  InfCMmed  outlook  to  ovir  councils. 
More  significantly,  the  peoples  of  those  east- 
ern lands  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
will  look  through  that  front  window  of  ours 
and  take  renewed  notice  that  we  do.  Indeed, 
practice  what  we  preach.  Tbere  can  be  no 
finer  way  to  demonstrate  the  dynamic  na- 
ture of  our  Union  and  the  everlasting  Talidity 
of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Republic 
was  founded  than  by  the  admission  of  Ha- 
waii as  a  State  In  this  session  of  Congress. 
While  I  have  mentioned  the  racial  back- 
ground of  some  Hawalians.  let  me  hasten 
to  point  out  that  it  would  be  both  unfair 
and  inaoourate  to  conclude  that  the  objec- 
tlVM  of  Hawaiian  people  are  in  any  way  "for- 
eign" to  those  of  any  other  American  group. 
No  conclusion  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Tbe  overwhelming  majority  of  Ha- 
walians are  native-born  Americans — they 
know  no  other  loyalty  and  acclaim  their 
American  cltlaenshlp  as  proudly  as  you 
andZ. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  argument  against  Hawaiian  itatehood, 
that  of  Communist  infiltration,  seems  to  de- 
mand explanation  here  today.  Historically, 
even  this  Is  not  a  completely  new  subject  in 
debate  and  consideration  of  statehood,  be- 
cause the  question  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  has,  Indeed,  been  raised  In  regard 
to  other  States  prior  to  their  admission.  De- 
bate in  Congress  as  to  the  extent  of  French 
Influence  in  Louisiana  and  that  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking people  of  New  Mexico  are  sig- 
nificant examples.  The  Communist  ques- 
tion, of  course,  presents  a  new  ramification 
of  the  subject  of  loyalty  not  presented  in 
the  past,  and  that  Is  whether  any  substan- 
tial segment  of  Hawaii  actually  is  committed 
to  a  doctrine  which  advocates  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  very  Government  in  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Hawlians  seek 
to  permanently  t>ecome  a  full  partner. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  this  committee 
and  all  advocates  of  Hawaiian  statehood  wlU 
squarely  face  the  Communist  issue. 

The  i>eople  of  Hawaii  bave  time  and  time 
again  rejected  completely  the  Commiuiist 
philosophy  and  have  thwarted  every  attempt 
of  the  Communists  to  Influence  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  proposed  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  contains  a  far-reaching  prohibition 
against  any  Communist  holding  public  office 
or  public  employment  of  any  kind. 

A  perennial  target  of  alleged  Communists 
in  Hawaii  has  been  the  law  enacted  by  the 
1949  Territorial  Legislature  following  a  pro- 
longed dock  strike,  which  empowered  the 
Territorial  government  to  seize  Hawaiian 
docks  in  the  event  of  a  strike.  Notwith- 
standing four  general  terrltorlalwlde  elec- 
tions for  the  legislature,  those  laws  are  still 
on  the  books  in  Hawaii  today.  In  each  elec- 
tion the  laws  were  an  issue,  and  in  each 
legislative  session  attempts  bave  been  made 
to  repeal  them.  This  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  dogged  determination  of  Hawalians  to 
stand  firm  on  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
matter  of  principle. 

COMMUNISM    NO   OKKARa   THKZAT  Of    RAWAH 
THAN   XLSKWHXKX 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
continue  to  say.  "The  problem  of  com- 
munism ought  to  prevent  Congress  from 
now  admitting  Hawaii  into  the  Union." 
I  deny  that.  There  may  well  be  a  prob- 
lem of  communism  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  precisely  as  there  is  a  problem 
of  commimism  in  the  State  of  California 
or  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  problem  of  communism 
today  which  facen  every  free  nation 
around  the  globe. 


In  that  connection  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  8  years  ago,  in  1950,  the  people  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  their  own 
initiative  adopted  a  constitution  which 
would  govern  them  on  their  admission 
as  a  State.  Section  3.  article  14.  reads 
as  follows: 

No  person  who  advocates,  or  who  aids  or 
belongs  to  any  party,  organization  or  asso- 
ciation which  advocates,  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  tbe 
State  or  of  the  United  States  shall  be  quaU- 
fled  to  bold  any  public  office  or  employment. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  proposed 
constitution  for  the  new  State  of  Hawaii 
which  the  people  of  Hawaii  drafted  and 
adopted  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  eom- 
munism,  whatever  it  may  be.  will  not 
change  when  statehood  status  la  given 
to  Hawaii;  or,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
change  at  all,  It  will  be  a  change  to  give 
the  people  of  that  great  part  of  our 
country  a  better  opportunity  to  cope  with 
the  problem  at  first  hand. 
rrn  or  roBMsa  colonial  raorLis  on  AmaiCA 

For  an  entire  generation,  an  American 
Territory,  whose  citizens  are  thoroughly 
American  In  every  respect — has  been 
ready  for  statehood.  Its  people  have 
long  been  asking  for  admission  to  equal- 
ity In  our  Union.  The  whole  world — es- 
pecially the  former  colonials  of  the  Pa- 
cific— await  America's  decision. 

Hawaii  has  been  at  the  threshold  of 
statehood  for  nearly  60  years,  patiently 
and  graciously,  in  the  face  of  a  dreary 
succession  of  delays  and  setbacks.  Since 
1903,  the  Territory,  through  its  legisla- 
ture, has  petitioned  Congress  for  state- 
hood on  17  different  occasions.  Since 
1920.  no  fewer  than  66  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced in  successive  Congresses,  call- 
ing for  statehood  for  Hawaii.  The  House 
and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  have  held  22  hearings  on 
Hawaii  statehood  since  1935.  The  rec- 
ord on  the  subject  comprises  more  than 
6,600  printed  pages  of  testimony  and 
exhibits.  More  than  850  witnesses  have 
been  heard  in  Hawaii  and  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Seven  of  the  hearings  have  been  held 
in  Hawaii,  in  1935,  1937,  1946,  1947.  1948, 
1954,  and  1959.  The  Hawaii  statehood 
question  has  been  considered  longer  and 
more  thoroughly  studied  than  any  other 
statehood  proposal  ever  to  come  before 
Congress. 

BABLT    HISTOBT    OF    CTATZaOOO    UOnMMmT 

The  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii 
now,  some  61  years  after  its  annexation. 
Is  in  the  national  interest.  It  is  a  logical 
step  In  our  growth  to  political  maturity. 
It  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the 
granting  of  a  diploma  in  self-government 
to  a  segment  of  our  people  who  long 
since  have  achieved  political  and  social 
maturity.  It  should  be  accomplished 
without  f uither  delay. 

History  shows  how  truly  American  is 
Hawaii's  case  for  statehood.  Early  in 
1893,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  was 
overthrown,  a  provisional  government 
was  established.  There  were  charges 
that  the  American  Minister  to  Hawaii 
had  had  too  large  a  hand  in  the  upris- 
ing. This  gained  credence  when  the 
provisional  Government  sent  a  mission  to 
the  United  SUtes  with  instructions  to 
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arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 
Opix>sition  to  annexation  came  from 
many  quarters,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Distance  was  cited  as  an  obstacle.  Non- 
contigxiity  was  advanced  as  a  bar.  Race 
was  put  forth  as  an  argument.  Eco- 
nomic and  political  assimilation  of  Ha- 
waii was  declared  to  be  an  impossibility. 

LXOALXSTIC    OFTOSmON 

The  strongest  arguments  against  an- 
nexation, however,  were  purely  legalis- 
tic. Annexation  was  declared  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  and  our 
form  of  Government. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  antiaxuiexa- 
tlonists  was  the  great  author- Jurist 
Thomas  M.  Cooley.  "Apparently  it  U 
expected,"  wrote  Cooley  in  the  Forum 
for  June  1893,  "that  the  islands  will  be 
taken  m  as  an  outlying  colony  of  the 
United  States,  not  aa  a  Territory  of  the 
sort  we  now  possess  and  govern,  and  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  notified,  with  any  ex- 
pectation that  they  are  to  be  by-and-by 
accepted  as  one  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union.  OwVemment  as  a 
colony  is  what  it  is  said  those  proposing 
the  armexation  would  prefer." 

The  proponents  of  the  argument  that 
annexation  was  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  confronted,  however,  by 
a  number  of  historical  precedents  which 
defied  rebuttal.  The  purchase  and  an- 
nexation of  Spanish  Florida—the  acqui- 
sition of  French  Louisiana — the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Texas— the 
acquisition  of  Alaska,  then  commonly 
referred  to  as  Russian  America. 

FaZCXDENT  OF   LOUISIANA   PVaCHASS 

The  legal  arguments  of  the  anti- 
annexationists  were  on  infirm  ground. 
Actually  the  matter  had  been  settled 
many  years  before  by  none  other  than 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson,  though 
frankly  admitting  that  the  Constitution 
contained  "no  provision  for  our  holding 
foreign  territory  and  still  less  for  incor- 
porating foreign  nations  into  our  Union," 
nevertheless  went  ahead  and  purchased 
the  Louisiana  Territory  from  Napoleon. 
His  record  for  legal  nicety  was  overcome 
by  consideration  of  the  national  inter- 
est. When  members  of  his  own  party 
had  risen  in  opposition  to  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  Jefferson's  principal 
political  opponents,  had  come  to  his  sup- 
port. Soon  after  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased and  annexed,  its  inhabitants,  in 
spite  of  national  origins  differing  from 
those  of  the  predominant  portion  of  our 
population,  were  welcomed  into  the 
Union. 

The  annexation  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  was  largely  the  handiwork  of  that 
great  statesman  and  patriot.  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Texas  had  been  a  part  of 
Mexico  and  Mexico  still  asserted  claims 
of  dominion.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  pop- 
ulation not  homogeneous  with  our  own 
and  had  been  settled  by  pro-slavery 
Americans. 

The  purchase  and  annexation  of 
Alaska,  in  1867,  brought  in  a  territory 
not  contiguous  to  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
At  the  time  of  its  annexation  Alaska 
was  largely  inhabited  by  Eskimos  and 
Indians. 


Thus,  the  Constitution  had  been  inter- 
preted prior  to  the  Hawaiian  annexation 
movement  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of 
the  territorial  borders  of  the  United 
States.  Although  concepts  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  ran  back 
through  the  Magna  Carta  and  English 
Common  Law.  it  has  already  been  found 
adequate  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  human  and  property 
rights  of  such  peoples  as  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Mexicans. 

OLD    WOSLO   FOWCaS   DISAFFSOVS 

The  antiannexationists,  nevertheless, 
won  the  argument  in  1893.  President 
Harrison  ordered  the  lowering  of  the 
American  flag  from  the  government 
building  in  Honolulu.  A  constitutional 
convention  was  called  and,  on  July  4, 
1894,  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  pro- 
claimed. 

The  victory  of  the  antiannexationists 
In  the  early  1890's  was  attribuUble  in  no 
little  part  to  diplomatic  pressures  from 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Germany. 
Old  World  colonial  powers  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  coming 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  determined  that  Hawaii  should  not 
fall  Into  other  hands. 

Thus,  toward  the  close  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  people  of  Hawaii  found  them- 
selves facing  an  unhappy  situation.  As 
an  independent  nation,  they  were  too 
weak  to  survive  long,  but  their  wealth 
and  strategic  location  made  them  desir- 
able to  several  other  nations.  Yet.  they 
wanted  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  United 
SUtes,  their  largest  customer  and  the 
homeland  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
island  population.  The  United  States 
seemed  reluctant  to  receive  them. 

ANNEXATION    A    NATIONAL    ISSTTZ 

Hawaiian  annexation  became  a  na- 
tional issue.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Hawaiian  annexation  movement  was 
Senator  Jolm  T.  Morgan  of  Alabama. 
He  made  many  speeches  and  wrote  many 
articles  urging  annexation  of  the  islands. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  of  Senator 
Morgan's  article  was  published  in  the 
Forum  for  March  1898.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Duty  of  Annexing  Hawaii."  It  was 
written  in  reply  to  a  previous  article  by 
Great  Britain's  Right  Honorable  James 
Bryce.  MP.,  which  had  obligingly 
pointed  out  to  Americans  the  dangers  of 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  the  United 
States. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Senator 
Morgan  for  annexation  of  Hawaii  in  his 
reply  to  Bryce  have  a  ring  of  familiarity 
to  us  today  as  we  consider  statehood 
for  Hawaii.  The  following  are  some 
excerpts  from  Senator  Morgan's  article: 

Prom  the  beginning  we  have  uniformly 
declared  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  peo- 
ple hold  to  the  United  States  a  relation  that 
does  not  exist  between  them  and  any  other 
nation  and  that  we  wUl  not  permit  to  exist 
with  any  other  country. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that,  for  military 
and  strategic  reasons,  the  authorities  are 
overwhelmingly  in  support  of  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  and  agree  as  to  the  serious  danger 
to  oiu  country  of  allowing  these  Islands  to 
become  a  base  of  operations  for  any  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  power  against  our  western 
coasts. 


Annex  HawaU,  and  we  wm  rapidly  bund 
up  at  Honolulu,  In  sight  of  Pearl  Harbor,  a 
commercial  mart.  Uke  Hong  Kong,  protected 
by  a  fortress,  easy  of  construction,  far 
stronger  than  Gibraltar,  that  will  stand 
sentinel  over  the  surrounding  ocean  for 
thousands  of  miles. 

Senator  Morgan  had  great  vision  for 
Hawaii. 

The  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  annexed 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Union  as  an  organized 
Territory.  Hawaii  is  now  ready  for 
statehood — for  a  status  of  equality  in 
our  political  system.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  throughout  the  United  States 
that  this  step  should  be  taken.  This  U 
established  by  public  opinion  polls  and 
newspaper  comment  which  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  statehood  now. 
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In  June  1947  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives enacted  legislation  approving  state- 
hood for  HawaU.  The  vote  was  196  to 
133. 

On  March  7.  1950.  for  the  second  time 
in  our  history,  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  acted  to 
bring  statehood  to  Hawaii.  On  this  date 
the  second  bill  to  enable  Hawaii  to  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  vote 
was  overwhelming— 262  in  favor  to  110 
against. 

On  March  10,  1953,  the  House  for  a 
third  time  passed,  by  a  vote  of  274  to 
138.  the  bill  to  enable  Hawaii  to  become 
a  State.  The  Senate  on  April  1,  1954. 
by  a  vote  of  67  to  28,  passed  the  com- 
bined Hawaii-Alaska  Enabling  Act. 

In  the  84th  Congress  statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  was  considered  jointly 
in  comprehensive  hearings.  On  May  10. 
1955.  HH.  2535  was  recommitted  by  the 
House  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  by  a  vote  of  218  to  170. 
On  August  23.  1958.  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  85th  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  4.  reported  KM.  49,  Introduced 
by  Delegate  John  A.  Bttrns,  to  the  House, 
but  the  bill  was  not  scheduled  for  floor 
debate. 

Today,  with  Alaska  in  the  Union  as  the 
49th  State,  it  is  Hawaii's  rightful  turn. 

DKSIKX  OF  PKOPLX  OF  HAWAII 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  long  as- 
pired to  statehood.  In  a  1954  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Hawaii's 
Delegate  to  Congress,  the  late  Hon.  Jo- 
seph R.  Farrington.  stated  that  if  a  vote 
were  taken  today.  Hawaii's  people  would 
vote  4  or  5  to  1  for  statehood  now. 

S.  50  calls  for  a  plebiscite  in  Hawaii 
on  statehood  so  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  statehood  will  be  in  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Today,  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century  we  are  again  confronted 
with  a  situation  in  the  Paciflc  which  fore- 
bodes little  good  for  our  security  and 
national  well-being.  It  is  a  situation 
which  also  threatens  the  future  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Pacific.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii at  this  juncture  of  history  will  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that  we  are  in  the 
Pacific  to  stay  and  that  we  are  there  in 
the  Interests  of  man's  freedom  and  of 
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adf-Koreminent.    Statehood  for  Hawaii 
win  Und  OS  closer  tocether  as  a  naUon. 

•TAIXBOOD  tmCD  Of   Itft 

Over  a  poiod  of  fire  decades  Coosreas 
has  beard  many  eloquent  appeals  for  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  Into  our  Union. 
None  more  so.  however.  In  my  opinion 
than  that  tittered  by  Representative 
Charles  Lewis  Henry,  of  Indiana.  Speak- 
ing to  the  House  of  Reprcsentattves  on 
June  13. 1898.  urging,  even  as  I  am  doing 
now.  support  for  this  longstanding  meas- 
ure. Mr.  Henry  said: 

W«  want  th«M  Ulands  beeauM  of  their 
valu*  from  a  naval  and  mlllUry  point  of 
vitir;  «t  want  tbem  on  account  of  th«  oom- 
mcrclal  adrantagw  which  they  will  bring  to 
our  country:  w«  want  them  In  order  that 
no  foralgn  power  may  um  them  as  a  baae  of 
operations  against  us  In  time  of  war;  we 
want  them  because  they  are  more  contiguous 
to  our  territory  than  to  that  of  any  other 
nation;  we  want  them  because  they  are  geo- 
graphically a  part  of  the  United  SUtes;  but 
Mr.  ^Maker,  we  want  them  more  than  all  on 
account  of  the  true  Americans  who  have 
made  their  homes  upon  these  Islands  and 
now  seek  to  present  theee  Islands  as  a  free 
offering  to  their  mother  country.  Let  us 
pass  these  resolutions,  and  bring  back  again 
Into  the  family  fold  the  people  who  have 
been  away  from  home  establishing  us  a 
home  In  these  delightful  Islands. 

Let  us  proceed  to  pass  thin  proposed 
legislation  and  to  prepare Jto  welcome  the 
State  of  HawalL 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  In  part 
to  represent  14  million  people  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  over  the  years  the  people 
of  California  have  been  most  friendly 
and  most  intimate  with  the  people  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  Long  ago  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  their  friends  in  Hawaii  would 
be  citizens  of  another  State  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  Time  and  again  representa- 
tives of  the  government  of  Califomia 
have  appeared  before  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  to  urge  statehood  for  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

ADVOCACT    ST    HOM.    XAKL    WABHCIV 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of 
California's  Governors,  who  is  now  the 
distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  spoke 
imequivocally  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  1950.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  conunents  as  set  forth  in  the  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  HH.  49,  81st  Congress, 
in  1950.  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoed  at  this 
iwlnt  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoHD.  as  follows : 

STSTBMXIfT  OF  HON.  EABL  WABBXir,  OOTERKOS 

OF  THK  Statz   of  Caufobitia    Bxfosx   In- 
TBioB  CoMMrrm  n*  Slsr  Concbxss 

(NOTK. — ^The  testimony  of  Governor  War- 
ren, when  he  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee on  AprU  24,  1950,  with  reference  to 
Alaska  statehood.  Is  Inserted  herein  In  its 
entirety  at  his  request.) 

Senator  Anokbson.  Now,  OoTemor  Warren, 
if  time  permits.  I  would  like  to  give  per- 
sonal testimony  to  the  nice  way  In  which 
you  treat  members  of  the  Oovermnent  when 
they  come  to  California,  and  particularly  to 
your  courtesy  to  me  when  I  was  out  there 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  are  very 
happy  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning  and 


wUl  be  clad  to  hear  anythinc  yon  have  to 
say  on  this  quastloo  of  statehood  for  Alaska 
.  If  you  find  It  inoonvenlant  to  be  back  here 
the  following  week  to  tell  us  anything  you 
dsatre  aboat  HawaU,  if  you  wish  at  this  time 
to  add  anything  you  have  to  say  about 
Hawaii,  the  door  is  open  for  you  to  add  that 
additional  material  this  morning,  if  you  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

Governor  WaaasM.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  genUemen  at  the  com- 
mittee. That  Is  very  generous  of  you.  and  I 
appreciate  It.  because  I  am  under  comnUt- 
ment  to  be  in  Sacramento  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  the  opening  of  business. 

I  apologize  for  not  having  a  written  state- 
ment, but  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  sta- 
tlstlca.  because  I  sm  not  here  as  an  expert 
on  the  economy  of  Alaska.  I  am  not  here  as 
an  expert  on  the  defense  of  Alaska,  nor  am 
I  familiar  with  the  details  of  H  R.  831.  I 
am  appearing  here  as  a  neighbor,  from  a 
neighboring  SUte,  a  SUte  that  Is  friendly 
to  Alaska  and  that  is  hopeful  for  the  oppor- 
tunities that  It  may  have  in  the  future.  I 
am  also  appearing  as  a  westerner  who  hap- 
pens at  the  moment  to  be  chairman  of  a 
Governors'  conference  of  the  11  Western 
States,  which  organization  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord seTeral  times  during  the  past  few  years 
in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 

We  in  the  West  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  West  is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  West,  and  we  consider  Alaska 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  West.  We  have 
had  the  association  of  Its  Governor  in  the 
oouncU  of  the  Governors'  Conference  Com- 
mittee 6  or  e  years,  snd  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  Alaska  to 
be  given  statehood. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  particular  Inter- 
est In  the  defense  of  Alaska,  and  we  believe 
that  if  Alaska  la  given  statehood,  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop  its  resources  and  Its 
civilization,  that  it  will  be  a  greater  factor 
In  the  defense  of  our  Nation  than  it  could 
otherwise  be.  We  beUeve,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysls,  the  defense  of  Alaska  will  come  from 
the  civilization  that  we  develop  there  rather 
than  Just  from  the  airplanes  that  we  send 
there,  or  the  fortJflcatlons  that  we  develop. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Alaska  will  not 
develop  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  potentiaU- 
tles  unless  it  does  achieve  statehood. 

We  believe  that  no  Territory  of  this  coim- 
try  that  is  owned,  more  than  98  percent,  by 
the  Government  and  managed  by  it.  by  bu- 
reaus as  far  away  as  Washington  Is  from 
Alaska,  can  give  the  people  the  opportunity 
to  develop  in  accordance  with  American  prin- 
ciples and  ideals. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  partlcvilarly  signi- 
ficant time,  so  far  as  the  development  of 
Alaska  is  concerned,  beccuse  it  is  the  out- 
post of  our  civilization,  it  is  the  outpost  of 
our  democracy,  and  we  fervently  believe  that 
if  people  are  encouraged  to  go  to  Alaska  and 
develop  its  resources  that  we  can  make  that 
portion  of  our  country  more  sectve  than 
could  otherwise  possibly  be  done. 

We  believe  that  statehood  will  Increase  the 
population  of  Alaska  much  faster  than  it  has 
developed  in  the  past.  While  we  are  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  Alaska,  we  are  also 
Interested  in  our  own  welfare,  and  we  believe 
that  the  development  of  Alaska  will  help  our 
economy.  We  believe  that  the  more  people 
there  are  there,  the  more  trade  they  have,  the 
nx>re  we  will  share  in  it  and  the  better  it 
will  be  for  our  people. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  only  Justice  for  the 
people  of  Alaska  that  they  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  of  the  States.  For  83  years  Amer- 
icans have  lived  in  Alaska,  and  for  the  last 
38  years  they  have  lived  iinder  a  Territorial 
government.  The  people  have  served  in  two 
wars,  they  have  served  faithfully  and  loy- 
ally, they  have  paid  the  taxes  that  o\ir  Gov- 
ernment has  imposed  upon  them,  and  we 
believe  that  they  have  earned  statehood  In 
every  sense  of  the  word. 


On  the  question  of  the  population.  X  want 
to  say  that  Alaska  has  more  people  now  than 
my  own  SUte  had  when  It  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  100  years  ago. 

Senator  Coboon.  May  I  also  stiggaat.  Mr. 
Governor,  thst  st  the  time  yoiu*  State  was 
admitted  It  also  was  noncontlguctis  with  an- 
other S*.«ter 

Governor  WaiBBir.  Tee,  sir.  Senator.  I  was 
about  to  say  that,  and  also  to  point  out  that 
I  left  San  rranclsco  yesterdsy  afternoon  at 
half  past  four  by  the  fastest  mode  of  trans- 
portation that  we  have,  arriving  here  at  0:SO 
this  morning,  and  I  could  have  gotten  to 
•ofuthern  Alaska  quicker  than  I  could  have 
gotten  to  Waahlngton  by  the  same  mode  of 
transporutlon.  So  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
distance  out  there  on  the  PacLflo  coast  is 
material  to  this  Issue.  We  are  used  to  dis- 
taneee.  and  we  beUeve  that  the  great  dis- 
tances in  the  Weet  ri present  a  great  part  of 
Its  strength. 

So  we  feel  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have 
earned  the  right  to  statehood,  and  we  be- 
Ueve they  have  earned  the  right  to  fuU  de- 
velopment under  statehood. 

Now,  there  are  always  those  who  view  with 
alarm  the  distance  that  the  Weet  has  been 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  whenever  a  new 
State  sought  admlaalon  to  the  Union,  and 
even  some  very  famous  men.  men  of  this 
Senate,  have  expreeeed  that  alarm  In  times 
gone  by.  I  happened  to  run  acroas  a  state- 
ment of  Daniel  Webster  In  the  U.8.  Senate 
Just  a  Uttle  over  100  years  ago.  in  which  stete- 
ment  hesald  this: 

"What  can  we  do  with  the  western  ooastf 
A  coast  of  3.000  mUes,  rock -bound,  cheerless, 
imlnvlting.  and  not  a  harbor  on  It.  I  will 
never  vote  1  cent  from  the  Public  Treasury 
to  pUce  the  Pacific  Ocamn  1  Inch  nearer 
Boston  than  it  is  now."*     (Laughter.) 

Senator  ANDzaaoM.  Governor.  I  will  say  to 
you  I  used  that  quotation  some  ttane  ago. 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  told  me  Daniel 
Webster  never  said  that.  I  think  both  of 
us  ought  to  check  it. 

Governor  Wabbzh.  I  quoted  It  from  what 
I  considered  was  good  authority. 

Senator  ANozaaoN.  I  took  It  on  the  best 
authority  that  I  thought  there  was  in  the 
world.  I  hope  it  is  true,  but  I  Just  waa  not 
able  to  find  it  as  yet.  Tou  do  recognize  it 
Is  typical  of  the  thinking  of  a  great  many 
people  100  years  ago. 

Governor  Wabbei*.  Tee.  and  perhaps,  some 
people  today,  and  I  say  that  without  In- 
tending to  give  any  offense. 

I  am  sure  Alaska  iwirsns  a  great  deal  far- 
ther away  to  many  people  in  our  country 
than  any  of  the  Kuropean  countries,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  but 
really  It  U  not  far  away.  I  believe  It  can 
be  Integrated  with  the  other  States  In  the 
Union,  and  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
it  will  never  develop  to  its  full  pctentisl- 
Itles  and  poasibilities  until  it  does  have  the 
same  opportunitlee  for  self-government  that 
the  other  people  in  the  United  States  have. 

I  believe  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  Inte- 
grate our  policy  on  the  self-determination 
of  people,  and  inasmuch  as  these  people 
have  lived  there  for  a  period  of  83  years 
under  our  sovereignty  and  for  38  years  as  a 
Territory  and  fulfilled  every  obligation  that 
has  been  put  ufwn  them,  it  seems  to  me  a 
matter  of  common  Justice  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  statehood  and  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  totalitarianism  spreading  its 
Influence  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  into 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  think,  if  given 
statehood,  the  people  of  Alaska  would  meas- 
ure up  to  that  responsibility. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  might  Just  say  a  word  now  on  the 
question  of  Hawaii,  because  I  must  return 
to  California. 

Senator  Aicsnaow.  May  I  aak  you  Just 
this  question? 

Governor  Wabbzn.  Tee.  Senator. 


Ill 


Senator  AitDzasow.  Has  the  CounoU  of 
Western  State  Governors  to  which  you  re- 
ferred Adopted  offlclally  resolutions  on  tha 
ruestlon  of  statehood  (or  either  Alaska  or 
HawaU? 

Governor  Wabbbm.  They  have  adopted 
officially  reeolutlons  favoring  both. 

Senator  ANonsoM.  Both? 

Governor  Wabbsm.  Tea.  sir. 

Senator  AimasoM.  Would  you  supply  for 
the  record  copies  of  these  reeolutlons? 

Governor  Wabbbn.  Tes  sir. 

Senator  Amsibson.  Thank  you. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  die  Gover- 
nors' Conference  are  as  follows: 

••JuLT  18-16,  1047. 

**ZIV.  STATSXOOD  FOB  HAWAn 

"Tbt  psople  of  Hawaii  have  at  the  ballot 
box  expressed  their  deelre  to  achieve  state- 
hood. Hawaii  U  one  of  the  two  incorporated 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for  which 
statehood,  following  American  tradition  and 
precedent,  Is  clearly  indicated  as  their 
destiny.  Hawaii  has  been  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  for  48  jrears  and  has,  therefore, 
undergone  a  period  of  preparation  and  tute- 
lage far  longer  than  that  of  most  Territoriee, 
before  they  achieved  sUtehood.  The  ex- 
pressed wish  of  our  own  fellow  citizens  of 
Hawaii  is  merely  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
moderate,  understandable,  traditional,  and 
legitimate  aspiration  to  achieve  full  equality 
and  responBlblUty  in  the  family  of  States 
and  for  self-government  according  to  the 
established  American   pattern. 

"Therefore,  the  Governors'  conference 
hereby  expresses  its  sympathy  with  the  re- 
corded desire  for  statehood  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  p.nd  endorsed  the  passage  of  suit- 
able legislation  by  the  Congress  to  achieve 
that  end. 

"JUKZ   18-18.    1948. 

•*X3I.    8TATZHOOD    FOB    ALASKA    AHO    HAWAU 

"The  Governors'  Conference  hereby  re- 
Iterates  its  sympathy  with  the  recorded  de- 
sire for  statehood  of  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  ind  endorses  the  passage  of 
suitable  legislation  by  the  Congress  to 
achieve  that  end. 

"Jimz  19-22.  1949. 

**X.    STATKKOOD    FOB    >I.AaKS    AMD    HAWAII 

"The  Oovemora"  conference  urges  the  Con- 
gress promptly  to  enact  enabling  legislation 
to  admit  Alaska  and  HawaU  to  statehood. 

"IV.    STATZHOOD    FOB    ALASKA    AND    HAWAU 

"(Resolution  adopted  by  the  western  Gov- 
ernors' conference.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

November  7-8,  1949) 

"The  last  three  national  Governors'  con- 
ferences have  adopted  resolutions  urging  the 
admission  of  Alaaka  and  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood. 

"Since  In  two  succeesive  Congressee,  the 
80th  and  the  81st.  the  committees  to  which 
were  referred  the  bills  providing  statehood 
for  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  HawaU 
have  reported  favorably  thereon,  the  confer- 
ence of  western  Governors  now  urges  the 
Congress  to  act  on  this  legislation  at  the 
coming  session  and  speed  the  admission  of 
the  49tb  and  50th  States." 

Governor  Wabbzn.  While  I  am  not  chair- 
man of  the  national  conference,  it  also  has 
adopted  resolutions  recommending  statehood 
for  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Senator  Andebson.  If  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion, we  will  hear  the  OoveriHsr  at  thla  time 
on  Hawaii  also. 

Senator  Butlzb.  While  their  reeoluUon  was 
on  the  queation  of  statehood  for  HawaU. 
it  was  not  on  HJl.  331 

Governor  WAaazM .  That  Is  true. 

Senator  Butlsb.  There  Is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  two,  you  understand  that. 

Governor  Wabbbm.  Tes. 

Senator  Butlkb.  I  am  strong  for  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  HawaU.  under  proper  con- 
ditions, but  I  do  not  think  they  are  getting 


anything  like  a  fair  deal  under  HJt.  331.  Of 
couree,  I  am  open  to  conviction.  Maybe  the 
Governor  over  there  can  convert  me  before 
we  are  through  taking  his  itatement. 

Governor  Wabbbm.  No,  Senator:  our  reeo- 
lutlons were  directed  to  sUtehood  for  Alaaka 
and  Hawaii  now.  not  at  some  distant  date 
In  the  future.  We  are  for  lUtehood  now. 
As  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ad- 
mission, we  have  Uttle  knowledge  and  have 
nothing  to  urge  at  thla  particular  time. 

Senator  Xctom.  Mr.  Governor,  may  I  aak 
you  if  your  conference  made  any  recommen- 
dations as  to  ttie  nrovUiona  under  which 
Alaska  should  be  admitted  as  a  SUU? 

Governor  Wabbbm.  No;  we  did  not.  I  can 
say  to  you,  from  a  discussion  with  all  of 
the  members  of  the  conference,  that  It  was 
hoped  that  It  would  be  under  conditions 
that  were  most  favorable  to  a  StoU.  a  new 
State  that  would  have  a  very  hard  Job  to  do, 
and  certainly  on  terms  equal  to  those  that 
have  heretofore  been  granted  to  other  States 
as  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Senator  Ecton.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Lzhican.  Governor,  may  I  ask  you 
this  question:  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
resolution  of  the  national  conference  of 
Governors,  of  which  I  was  a  member  for  a 
great  many  years,  is  pretty  significant,  be- 
cause it  is  not  Just  one  of  these  hurried 
resolutions  that  are  acted  upon  after  6 
minutes'  consideration.  Those  resolutions 
are  first  submitted  and  discussed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  then  a  statement  is 
made  to  the  entire  conference,  so  they  did 
receive  very  careful  consideration. 

Governor  WAxazN.  Tes.  It  so  happens, 
Senator,  that  I  was  both  on  the  executive 
committee  and  on  the  resolutions  committee, 
and  I  know  that  is  true,  and  that  it  was 
considered  very  seriously  by  the  executive 
committee  and  at  the  conference  itself.  The 
reeolutlons  committee  gave  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  consideration  of  these  reso- 
lutions. 

Senator  Lzhicam.  That  was  my  question. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Andzbsom.  How  unanimotis  was 
their  action?    Was  it  close  or  overwhelming? 

Governor  Waxbzn.  It  was  unanimous. 
Senator,  because  we  have  the  rule  in  the 
Governors'  conference,  both  in  our  national 
conference  and  in  our  western  conference, 
that  we  do  not  adopt  reeolutlons  unless  they 
are  unanimous. 

Senator  Andebson.  That  would  be  a  very 
good  rule  to  have  here. 

Governor  Warbzm.  The  reason  for  that  Is 
because  there  is  so  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, the  country  is  so  complex,  and  unless 
we  can  arrive  at  a  unanimous  conclusion 
we  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any  great 
ptxrpoae. 

Senator  Akdxbson.  Thank  you  for  yoxu* 
statement. 

Now,  if  you  wiU  proceed  with  the  question 
of  HawaU. 

Governor  Wabbzm.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  everything  that  I  have  said  concerning 
Alaska  could  well  be  said  concerning  Hawaii, 
and  I  can  add  to  that  also  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia has  been  particularly  close  to  HawaU 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  we  feel  our  eco- 
nomic relations  and  our  social  relations  with 
the  Islands  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
in  the  past,  have  been  Just  as  close  as  with 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  much 
closer  than  with  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

We  believe  that  HawaU.  having  been  a 
Territory  for  62  years  and  having  been  an 
outpost  for  this  country  during  two  wars, 
and  having  served  falthfvilly  in  both  of  thoee 
wars,  has  earned  statehood,  if  it  is  possible 
for  any  people  to  earn  statehood. 

We  beUeve  that  the  Islands  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  ablUty  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  having  paid  into  the  United 
Statee  Treasury,  as  I  am  informed,  much 
more  than  they  have  evw  received  from  It, 


they  are  well  able  to  govern  themselves,  to 
finance  themselves  to  every  respect. 

We  believe  that  a  half  million  people  in 
those  islands  to  be  deprived  of  full  citizen- 
ship for  any  greater  length  of  time  would  be 
an  injustice  to  them  and  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Integration  of  the  principles 
that  we  have  expressed  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  otherwise.  In  California  we  feel 
very  earnestly  that  Hawaii  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  at  the  earliest  i>ossible 
day. 

Senator  Amscbson.  Are  there  any  questions 
of  Governor  Warren  by  any  members  of  ths 
committee? 

Senator  Butiai.  Governor,  I  Just  have  one 
question. 

Governor  Wabbbm.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  BtrrLn.  I  have  the  impressloa 
that  there  would  be  very  Uttle  opposition, 
if  any.  to  the  admission  of  HawaU  to  state- 
hood as  a  part  of  California. 

Governor  Wabbzn.  Well,  Senator  Butler. 
we  are  pretty  aggressive  out  there  In  Cali- 
fornia in  a  lot  of  ways,  but  I  never  have 
heard  California  express  the  deelre  to  take 
Hawaii  Into  the  territorial  limits  of  CaU- 
fornia. 

Senator  Butlis.  Well,  they  are  fine  people. 

Governor  Wabbzn.  I  have  never  heard  a 
public  discussion  of  thst  in  my  State,  where 
any  Californians  have  ever  advocated  that. 
I  feel  certain  that  if  it  were  advocated  it 
would  be  overwhelmingly  repudiated,  not 
because  we  do  not  like  the  people  of  HawaU. 
but  because  we  do  not  want  to  force  our- 
selves upon  them.  We  believe  it  would  be 
unfair  to  them,  we  believe  they  would  resent 
it,  and  there  lent  any  reason  that  we  can 
see  why  those  islands  at  that  distance  ahotUd 
become  a  part  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
State  on  the  mainland. 

Senator  Butlzb.  The  distance  you  said  a 
whUe  ago  was  no  factor  to  this  matter,  and 
I  think  so,  myself — I  agree  with  you  to  that — 
but  I  do  think  the  economy  being  buUt 
largely  around  sugar  to  HawaU,  almost  en- 
tirely on  sugar,  and  the  economy  and  social 
relations  having  been  so  close  over  the  years, 
that  it  would  not  be  a  bit  different  than  add- 
ing another  county  down  below  the  southern 
California  Itoe,  if  that  was  possible. 

Governor  Wabbzn.  Senator,  a  difference  for 
one  purpose  might  be  one  thing,  and  for 
another  pvu-pose  It  might  be  something  en- 
tirely different.  So  far  as  becoming  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Union  and  as  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
distance  between  the  mainland  and  Hawaii  is 
Insignificant,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  local  government  in  each  of  these 
islands  in  the  Hawaiian  group,  making  them 
counties  of  California,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  preeent  problems  that  might  be  In- 
surmountable. 

Senator  Butlzb.  I  do  not  think  It  vrould 
present  any  problems  that  would  be  insur- 
mountable for  the  State  of  California  any 
more  than  for  the  United  States  Government. 

Governor  Wabben.  That  Is,  of  course.  Sen- 
ator, local  government  and  on  a  different 
footing  and  representation  to  a  State  legis- 
lature, which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  on  a  far 
more  intimate  basis  and  on  a  far  more  local 
basis  than  representation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  other  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Senator  Andzbsom.  Are  there  any  addi- 
tional questions?  If  not,  thank  you  very 
much.  Governor,  and  If  you,  or  the  associ- 
ations to  which  you  referred,  desire  to  make 
any  supplementary  statement,  we  woiUd  be 
glad  to  have  It. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Lastly.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RjECORo  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  eapiy  of  a  letter  dated 
March  10,  1957,  addressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Yirginia 
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[Mr.  Bm>]  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, together  with  the  encloeures. 
This  letter  contains  highly  important 
and  significant  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  that 
bears  directly  on  the  Issue  of  statehood. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
8Uid  encloeures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 
UJB.  Dkpastment  of  the  Intzriox, 

OmCB  or  THE  SzXrKKTAST, 

Waahington.  D.C..  March  10. 1959. 
Hon.  Habit  9.  Bted. 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Skkator  Btso:  We  have  your  letter 
of  February  20  and  are  pleased  to  provide  you 
the  following  Information  concerning  Hawaii. 
Hawaii  waa  annexed  to  the  United  States 
on  July  7,  1898,  by  request  of  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature  and  p\irsuant  to  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Formal  transfer 
took  place  on  Augvut  13,  1898.  Upon  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  Its  Organic  Act 
on  April  30,  1900,  Hawaii  became  an  In- 
corporated, organized  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  citizenship  was  at 
the  same  time  conferred  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  former  Republic. 

According  to  the  1950  Census,  Hawaii's 
Civilian  population  was  476,913.  The  present 
civilian  population  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proxlnuitely  578.000.  The  enclosed  table  lists 
by  racial  ancestry  Hawaii's  population  In 
19iM),  and  In  January  1958.  We  do  not  know 
the  number  of  aliens  by  race  group.  Of  the 
present  civilian  population,  however,  about 
85  percent  are  American-born  or  natiirallzed 
U.S.  citizens. 

The  economy  of  Hawaii  Is  well  developed 
and  prosperous. 

Among  civilian  Industries  agriculture  Is 
■tin  the  major  soin-ce  of  Income,  although 
manufacturing  and  tourism  are  growing 
rapidly. 

Significant  economic  data  are  as  follows 
(all  figures  1957) : 

Sugar  production:  Tonnage,  1.084.046; 
▼alue.  8140  million. 

Pineapple:  Exports,  cases  canned,  30,787.- 
aoa;  value.  8110,200.000. 

Other  agriculture:  Value,  $45,823,000. 

Tourism:  Niunber  of  visitors  spending  2 
days  or  more  In  the  Islands.  168.829;  toiu-ist 
expenditures,  $77,600,000. 

Manufacturing:  $101,955,824. 

Retailing:  $666,467,660. 

Wholesaling:  $277,650,632. 

AU  services:  $128,548,264. 

Armed  Forces  expenditures,  appropriated 
funds:  ClvlUan  payroll,  $97,828,000:  mUltary 
payroll,  $141,182,000;  goods  and  services.  $68,- 
930.000. 

In  terms  of  average  Incomes  and  standards 
of  living,  Hawaii  compares  well  with  stateside 
averages.  According  to  the  US.  Bxireau  of 
the  Census,  total  personal  income  in  HawaU 


In  1957  was  $1,098  million,  a  flgura  greater 
than  that  of  eight  of  the  present  StatM. 
Average  personal  Income  per  capita  In  Hawaii 
In  1957  was  $1,821.  a  flgiuw  which  places 
Hawaii  ahead  of  34  of  the  present  States  In 
this  respect.  From  1960  to  1957,  Hawaii 
showed  a  gain  in  total  personal  Income  of 
7  percent,  slightly  larger  than  the  5  percent 
gain  of  the  continental  United  States.  From 
1950  to  1957  Hawaii  gained  59  percent  in 
total  personal  income,  again  somewhat  larger 
than  the  53  percent  gain  for  the  continental 
United  States  for  this  period. 

The  present  trend  of  Income  and  economic 
development  continues  to  be  upward,  par- 
ticularly in  such  fields  as  tourism  and  light 
manufacturing.  For  example,  the  number 
of  visitors  staying  2  days  or  more  Increased 
from  46.593  In  1950  to  168.829  in  1957,  and 
private  Investment  in  tourist  facilities  such 
as  resort  hotels  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Recent  discoveries  of  tremendoiu  deposits  of 
bauxite  offer  hopes  of  adding  a  new  mineral 
industry  to  the  "Territory's  economy.  Certain 
branches  of  agriculture  likewise  are  capable 
of  expansion;  however,  the  land  reso\irces  of 
the  islands  are  generally  well  developed  and 
further  Increase  In  agricultural  production 
may  well  be  limited  by  the  limited  acreage 
of  land  yet  available. 

Shipments  to  Hawaii  from  the  continental 
United  States  and  Imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1957  amounted  to  $488  million,  of 
which  all  except  824  million  represented  pur- 
chases from  the  mainland.  We  assume  that 
this  figure  of  $488  million  may  be  taken  as 
representing  Hawaii's  requirement  during  a 
prosperous  year  for  goods  to  be  brought  in 
from  outalde  the  Islands.  To  pay  for  this 
level  of  Imports  and  sustain  her  economy, 
Hawaii  provides  the  United  States  with  about 
one-eighth  of  our  sugar  needs,  85  percent  of 
our  canned  pineapple,  and  miscellaneous 
other  producta.  and  bolsters  her  Income  with 
tourism  and  with  the  provision  of  goods  and 
services  to  military  and  Federal  civilian  per- 
sonnel stationed  there. 

Hawaii  Is  also  a  taxpaylng  partner  of  the 
present  States  on  a  large  scale.  Residenta 
of  Hawaii  all  pay  the  same  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  as  do  residenta  of  the  present 
49  States.  In  1957  paymenta  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  Hawaiian  residents  amounted 
to  $183  million,  compared  with  total  Federal 
expenditures  in  Hawaii  (other  than  military 
expenditures)    of  $77  million. 

At  present,  the  Territorial  government  of 
Hawaii  Is  solvent  and  well-financed  from 
adequate  local  revenue  sources.  From  Ita 
local  revenues  It  provides  the  whole  range 
of  services  (education,  health,  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Territorial  In- 
stitutions, etc.)  commonly  provided  by  any 
State  for  ita  own  people,  and  on  a  comparable 
scale.  The  grant  of  statehood  would  make 
little  difference  to  the  fiscal  position  of  the 
government  of  Hawaii  or  to  the  Territorial 
taxpayer  of  Hawaii,  since  virtually  all  the 
costa  of  government  services  at   the  Terri- 


torial-local  level  are  already  defrayed  from 
local  revenues. 

With  respect  to  Federal  assistance.  Hawaii 
receives  generally  the  same  treatment  as  do 
the  States  on  most  Federal  grant  programs, 
such  as  public  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  wildlife  and  flah  restoration, 
aids  for  agricultural  extension  work,  and 
the  like.  In  these  cases  Hawaii's  appor- 
tionment is  generally  computed  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  State's,  and  Hawaii's  matching 
requirement  Is  generally  the  same. 

The  only  items  of  Federal  expendltiire  pe- 
culiarly attributable  to  Hawaii's  territorial 
status  are  the  salaries  of  the  Governor,  gov- 
ernment secretary,  one  other  person  In  the 
Governor's  ofllce,  and  the  members  of  the 
territorial  legislature  (for  one  session  per 
blennlum  only),  and  a  portion  of  the  sal- 
aries of  14  territorial  Judges.  The  total  of 
these  items  amounta  to  an  average  of  $231.- 
775,  per  year.  This  figure  represents  the 
additional  cost  of  statehood  to  Hawaiian  tax- 
payers. It  representa  about  one-quarter  of 
one  percent  of  the  territorial  budget. 

With  respect  to  revenue  sources  and  terri- 
torial expenditures,  we  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  Governor's  1957  annual  report,  which 
gives  some  data  on  pages  11  through  15.  The 
1958  report,  now  being  printed,  will  give 
somewhat  more  detail.  Although  the  latter 
report  is  not  yet  available  for  distribution, 
we  enclose  copies  of  pages  15  through  17  of 
the  page  proof,  which  include  aU  the  finan- 
cial tables. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoGxa  BufST. 
AaiUtant  Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 
Copy  to  Hon.  I^omas  H.  Kochxu  United 
States  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Latest  population  figures  show  propor- 
tionate Increases  In  the  Territory's  Caucasian 
and  part-Hawaiian  groups.  All  other  grovips 
show  relative  declines  except  the  Negro 
which  remained  the  same.  All  groups 
showed  numerical  increases  except  the  Ha- 
waUan.    Breakdown  by  race  is  as  follows: 
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Soaroe:  Department  of  soeiolory.  Tnlvenltv  oC 
Hawaii:  TVpartmcnt  of  Health.  Rorean  of  Health  Statte- 
ties;  El  A  Market  L>*U  Department.  January  3,  IMA. 


Comparative  Hatement  of  lax  eollectioru  for  the  /iacal  years  ended  June  SO,  1957  and  1958 


Soaroe  of  revenue 


Bank— FfnAncial  oorporetfons 

Compensation  and  diTidends 

Dselaratloas  of  estimated  tans-eor- 
poratioiL _ 

DsclaratioDi  of  Mtiniatsd  tans— indi- 
vidual  

Enployment  Mcorlty  oontrlbntlons. .. 
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Fiscal  year 
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Source  of  revenue 
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Tobacco  and  licenses 
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*DaU  a«4  ssmjMraMs  ss  ftMal  y«>ar  1987-88  Include*  dnnble  real  pmpertv  tat, 
While  flaeal  year  19M-87  bss  no  eunani  eoUoetloni  dua  la  botli  lutanus*  m  drlayt  la 
•sttlnf  tax  ratei  in  leilalatlTt  y«ari. 
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Fiscal  year 
1968-87 

Pbcal  year 
1987-88 

Increase  or 
dacreasa 

Per- 
centaia 

Fiscal  year 
1958-57 

FLicalyear 
1957-58 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Ttx- 
oentace 

Territorial  funds: 
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m 

tions... 

87,345.627 

130,489.986 

33.244.350 

(*i 

8Bb4otal— Tenitary 

617D4.063 

79,823.391 

16.121.388 

25.31 

u 

>  I>aU  not  comparable  ai  fiscal  year  1957-98  InclodM  double  real  property  tax. 


while  flaeal  year  X^HA-SJ  has  no  current  collections  due  In  both  instances  to  delays  in 
setting  tax  rates  In  legialative  years. 

Trend  in  economic  conditinn*  as  reflected  by  business  volume,  wages,  dividends,  gasoline  consumption,  etc.,  on  a  comparative  hasiM  for  the 

t  fiscal  years  are  summarized  from  information  obtained  from  current  year's  tax  return* 
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*  Repealed  Jan.  1,  1958. 


•  Not  applicable. 

Comparative  real  property  tax  values  aruf  other  related  data  covering  the  entire  Territory 
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As  of  Jan.  1. 
1957 

IVrcent 
totutal 

As  of  Jan.  1. 
1958 

Percent 

to  total 

As  of  Jan.  1, 
19S7 

Percent 
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As  of  Jan.  1, 
19SB 
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Asspvor't  KTOSi  valuation: 

I^aitd     

9966. 657.  839 
W»i.  «;7.  tOil 

1.983.335.320 

sn  00 

50.00 

81.031,591.382 

1.031,818.707 

49.76 

50  23 

Exemptions— Continued 

All  ethers 

880.445,345 

4.16 

$84,520,451 

4.13 

BuUduias 

808.911,221 
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967, 4M.  627 

47  12 

Total „ 

100  00 

1053.410.089 

100.80 

Asmsaor's  net  taxable  values 

Valuations  on  ap[M(al  ,..,        ....  . 

1.034.411090 
10.109.014 

53.50 

l,085.9.^■i.4C2 
9,3M),730 

K  88 

Exempiiont: 

421.810.647 

147.  239.  Wi 

88.496.407 

ISO.  SOI  578 

""36.32i«o" 

21  82 
7.63 
154 

7.79 

■i.'57" 

453.879.623 

16fi.  141921 

75.  331.  271 

aw 

8.09 
167 

United  SUtes 

Territory  of  Hawaii 

Taxpayers  net  valuation 

90  percent  of  valuation  on  appeal 

Net  valuation  for  tax  rate  piir{>a8es.. 
Amount  r&ised  bv  taxation 

1,024.304.985 

1,076.574.712 
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(1957)  S0.774..  .     . 
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Public  utilities „ 
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— -— 

Summary  analysts  of  the  financrs  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  fisceU  year  ended  June  SO, 

1968 


The  Territory  .eoeived  from: 

Taxes 

NoQ  taxes 

Total  receipts 

ATSflable  eaab  at  betrtnntnc  of  yeiir. 

Total  resources 

The  Territory  paid  out. 


Available  cash  at  doM  of  ytar. 


The  eost  of  operattaiK  the  Terrttoi  ial  GoTomment 
for  the  flscaJ  year  ended  June  30.  1968.  is  dclailod 
below  bv  major  fonctioat  and  activitles: 

8<-hoou 

llltrhways ..^ ..... 

Public  aaMy 
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Public  welfare 

I'tlllllos  or  other  enterprises 
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1. 207, 900. 33 


39, 537. 176. 96 
17, 523  41 
3,440.082.88 
1073.087.42 
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^6811•t7.00 
1670,881.13 

1  760, 173. 08 

884.551.44 
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Special  funds 
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70,  232, 045. 66 
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31.734.731.46 


7.460.236.32 
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181137.97 

831517.84 
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1000b  001 00 


1181 941 08 
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$37, 800.  ooa  00 
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7.296^311.99 


1<S.096.311.99 
3G.  964. 952. 84 


1131.359.15 


437,59132 

1931.911.08 

128.009.08 

224.84184 

61 465.  ra 

1 901 680. 33 

134,809.11 

41,397.80 

77140.43 

771.70 

1654.869.64 

1881887.  «4 


98,  $64,  $89.  $4 


Total 


$71961492.83 
71337,184.97 


151301677.80 
31861.658.88 


184. 161 336. 18 
141 068. 945. 24 

41, 071  390. 94 


37.434,939.60 
19,880,047.75 
1800.322  93 
1961,507.38 
9, 2f>6.  .'i86.  90 
7, 904,  e0,S.  90 
8,000,304.17 
1 337,  446.  36 

1098.80101 
057,839.81 
11481,006.04 
1885.887.44 
4,001000,00 
1008,01190 

4, 181 041 06 


KDX7CATION DEPAaTMEITT     OF     rCrSUC 

nrsTKtrcnoK 

The  Increasing  school  population  with  Its 
concomitant  factors  has  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  Issuea  with  which  the 
public  school  system  of  HawaU  has  had  to 
contend.  It  has  been  made  more  acute  by 
the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  Increase 
has  been  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  and  more  es- 
pecially in  rural  Oahti.  Most  of  the  military 
installaUons  are  in  rural  Oahu,  but  many 
civilian  houaing  projects  are  also  rapidly 
being  constructed  in  that  area. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  increases 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  representing 
the  five  administrative  districts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instrtictlon  for  Hawaii's 
territory: 


1410«,041M 


Enrolment  Isa.  l, 

1067 

BnroNmrBl  Ja*.  t, 

^1068. ■  — "■■ 

Pfreentsgt  Inursiis. 
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I 
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81 940  9$,  71$ 


41471 
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3 
I 
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17.4$1 
17,841 


11,  $11 
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lit.  KTTCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
concludes  my  remarks,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

I  hope  that  before  this  legislative  day 
is  concluded  the  Senate  once  again  will 
have  approved  the  admission  of  Hawaii, 
with  its  more  than  600,000  patriotic, 
Tlgorous,  resourceful  American  citizens, 
to  the  Union.  This  year.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve, the  House  of  Representatives  will 
do  likewise.  At  this  precise  moment  the 
House  bill  for  statehood  for  Hawaii  Is 
being  debated  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hill. 

Welcome  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  spoken 
to  many  people  in  my  own  State  and 
throughout  the  country  concerning 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  in  1953  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the 
Hawaiians  on  the  question  of  statehood 
and  to  gather  information  on  many 
questions  that  had  troubled  me  and 
others  to  whom  I  had  spoken. 

As  a  result  of  my  study  of  this  situa- 
tion, I  became  convinced  that  to  deny  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii  the  right  to  be  a 
sovereign  State  in  these  United  States  of 
America  was  a  grave  injustice. 

In  previous  Congresses,  as  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
bring  Hawaii  into  full  partnership  in 
our  Union  of  States.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  take  this  action  for  many 
reasons. 

Over  100  years  ago.  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii asked  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  President  Franklin 
Pierce  supported  negotiations  to  that 
end.  In  1894,  Hawaii  became  a  Re- 
public and  3  years  later  the  new  Repub- 
lic offered  to  surrender  its  sovereignty 
for  eventual  statehood.  The  following 
year  the  United  States  annexed  Hawaii 
by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  under  the 
same  procedure  by  which  Texas  became 
part  of  the  Union. 

To  deny  Hawaii  the  right  to  become  a 
State  now  would  be  to  oppose  the  very 
purpose  for  which  she  gave  up  her 
sovereignty. 

Since  1898,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have 
repeatedly  petitioned  for  the  right  to  be- 
come a  State.  They  are  subject  to  Fed- 
eral laws  and  pay  Federal  taxes.  They 
do  not  want  Commonwealth  status, 
which  is  a  step  leading  toward  sover- 
eignty. The  people  of  Hawaii  expressly 
gave  up   their  sovereignty  to  become  a 

part  of  the  Union. 

The  right  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  to 
a  State  government  and  to  representa- 
tion in  Congress  should  not  be  governed 
by  geographical  limits,  and  particularly 
so  in  this  age  of  rapid  communication. 
I  have  no  fears  for  the  United  States 
on  this  account. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Hawaiian  statehood, 
and  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  do 
not  trust  the  democratic  processes  to 
operate  successfully  in  Hawaii. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  much 
higher  educational  standards  than  the 
average  within  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  very  low  rate  of  illiteracy.    Their 


per  capita  tax  payments  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  far  greater  than  the 
national  average. 

I  believe  a  serious  error  would  be  made 
to  conclude  that  the  problem  of  main- 
taining p>eace  and  good  will  between 
members  of  the  Caucasian  and  Negro 
races  applies  to  the  situation  in  Hawaii. 
There  the  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
slightly  outnumber  the  Caucasians. 
Those  of  Hawaiian,  Philippine,  and 
Chinese  ancestry  are  also  present  In 
large  numbers.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
the  population  of  Hawaii  are  of  Negro 
ancestry. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  Com- 
munist influence,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation, the  actual  number  of  Com- 
munists there  is  small.  The  latest 
figures  from  the  Subversive  Activities 
Commission  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
estimate  that  there  are  only  flfteen 
hard  shelled  Communists  left  in  the 
Isands.  Hawaii  is  to  be  commended  for 
establishing  its  own  Subversive  Activities 
Commission — something  which  very  few 
States  have  done.  In  every  State  in  the 
Union,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a 
handful  of  Communists.  However,  tliis 
does  not  mean  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  every  State  are  not  loyal 
Americans. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  present  E>elegate  from 
Hawaii.  Jack  Burns.  During  World  War 
n.  Jack  Burns  was  responsible  for  the 
investigation  of  subversives  and  those 
whose  interests  were  inimical  to  the 
United  States.  Many  will  recall  that  he 
was  publicly  cited  for  his  work  in  per- 
suading defection  from  the  Communist 
Party. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  pres- 
ent Delegate  from  Hawaii  is  a  man  who 
did  much  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  were  unsympathetic 
to  American  ideals. 

In  the  Second  World  War  the  Hawai- 
ians proved  their  loyalty  and  dedication 
to  the  principles  on  which  our  country 
Is  founded.  The  degree  of  patriotism 
evidenced  by  Japanese  of  American  an- 
cestry during  World  War  II  is  revealed 
by  the  gallant  record  of  the  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  which  was  not 
excelled  by  any  fighting  unit  serving 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  unit 
sustained  more  casualties  and  received 
more  decorations  than  any  unit  its  size 
fighting  for  America  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Not  a  single  man  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy  and  only  one  was 
captured  after  he  had  been  totally  dis- 
abled. On  one  occasion  this  unit  volun- 
teered to  rescue  a  Texas  battalion  that 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  Germans.  Al- 
though they  succeeded  in  their  mission, 
they  suffered  more  casualties  in  the 
operation  than  there  were  Texans  left 
to  be  rescued. 

The  history  of  the  expansion  of  o\xt 
Union  through  granting  statehood  to 
new  Territories  is  very  enlightening  in 
connection  with  the  argiunents  being 
used  to  oppose  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
1953  was  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  In  studying  my 
history  at  the  time  of  this  anniversary. 
I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  to- 
day's opponents  of  statehood  advance 


substantially  the  same  arguments  used 
by  their  predecessors  in  opposing  all 
additions  to  the  Original  Thirteen  States. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  doubled  the 
size  of  our  new  Nation.  It  was  the 
biggest  real  estate  bargain  of  all  time 
since  the  Federal  Government  paid  an 
average  of  only  3  cents  per  acre. 

However.  Representative  Oriswold.  of 
Connecticut,  on  October  25,  1803,  in  op- 
posing the  acquisition  of  this  new  Terri- 
tory, argued  as  follows : 

It  1>  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  a 
republican  government  that  Its  territory 
should  be  exceedingly  large;  for  aa  you  ex- 
tend your  limits,  you  Increaae  the  dlfBcultles 
arising  from  a  want  of  that  similarity  of 
customs,  habits,  and  manners  ao  essential 
for  its  support. 

Senator  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire,  on 
this  same  day,  predicted: 

Admit  this  western  world  into  the  Union 
and  you  destroy  at  once  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  the  Eastern  States  and  compel 
them  to  establish  a  separate  independent 
empire. 

Senator  James  White,  of  Delaware. 
six>ke  out  against  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Acquisition  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

It  may  be  productive  of  Innumerable  evlla 
and  especially  of  one  that  I  fear  to  ever  look 
upon.  Thus  our  citizens  will  be  removed  to 
the  inunense  distances  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  Capital  of  the  Union, 
where  they  will  scarcely  ever  feel  the  rays  of 
the  Central  Government — their  affections 
will  become  alienated;  they  will  gradually 
begin  to  view  us  as  strangers:  they  will  form 
other  commercial  connections  and  our  in- 
terests win  become  distinct.  Even  supposing 
that  this  extent  of  territory  was  a  desirable 
acquisition,  $15  million  was  a  most  enormous 
sum  to  give. 

We  have  already  territory  enough,  and 
when  I  contemplate  the  evils  that  may  arise 
to  these  Statea  from  this  Intended  lncor]x>- 
ratlon  of  Louisiana  Into  the  Union,  I  would 
rather  see  It  given  to  Prance,  to  Spain,  or  to 
any  other  nation  of  the  earth  upon  the  mere 
condition  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
states  should  ever  settle  within  Its  llmlta. 
(The  Louisiana  Purchase.  OPO.  1900,  pp. 
37-38.) 

The  passage  of  time  has  shown  how 
ridiculous  these  arguments  are  that 
"affections  will  become  alienated"  and 
that  "they  will  gradually  begin  to  view 
us  as  strangers."  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
believe  in  this  day  and  time  that  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  the  early 
19th  century  could  have  been  so  short- 
sighted. 

In  1811,  when  the  area  which  I  have 
the    great    honor    to    represent    in    this 

body,  asked  that  Interim  territorial  gov- 
ernment be  exchanged  for  statehood. 
Representative  Josiah  Qulncy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, felt  that  it  would  be  better  to 
destroy  the  Union  rather  than  admit 
"these  westerners."  I  quote  his  re- 
marks: 

The  bonds  of  the  Union  must  be  dissolved 
rather  than  admit  these  westerners.  As  it 
will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  will  it  be  the  duty 
of  some  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separa- 
tion, amicably  if  they  can,  violently  If  they 
must"  (Yankee  Prom  Olympus,  Bowen: 
LltUe,  Brown  &  Co.,  p.  27.) 

Eight  years  later,  when  Alabama  peti- 
tioned for  statehood,  he  became  even 
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more  abusive  In  his  opposition  to  taking 
in  new  States : 

You  bav*  no  authority  to  throw  the  rtghta 
and  property  of  the  people  Into  the  hodge- 
podge with  the  wlldmen  of  the  lliasourl,  nor 
with  the  mixed,  though  more  responsible 
race  of  Anglo-Hlspano-Oallo-Amerlcans  who 
bask  on  the  sands  In  the  mouth  of  the  Mls- 
sisslppL  Do  you  suppose  the  people  of  the 
Northern  and  Atlantic  States  will,  or  ought 
to  look  with  patience  and  aee  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  •  •  •  pouring  them- 
selves upon  this  and  the  other  floor,  manag- 
ing the  concern  of  a  seaboard  1.500  miles,  at 
least,  from  their  resldenc^e?     (Ibid.,  p.  35.) 

Every  past  effort  to  peacably  bring  in 
new  States  has  met  with  similar  disap- 
proval. A  few  Illustrations  of  this  point 
will  show  that  objections  have  not  been 
restricted  to  any  specific  area.  West- 
em.  eastern,  northern,  and  southern 
Territories  have  had  to  contend  with 
the  same  argxmients  when  they  strove  to 
claim  their  full  birthricht  as  citizens  of 
this  great  country. 

The  admission  of  California  to  the 
Union  was  filibustered  in  the  Senate. 
An  Ohio  Senator  predicted: 

With  aU  Its  extent,  Oallfomla  will  never 
sustain  one-half  the  population  of  Ohio, 
not  one-half.  The  population  of  California 
will  be  very  small  Indet^d.  (H.  Rept.  No. 
109.  83d  Cong.,  p.  70.) 

Incidentally,  It  is  estimated  that  Cali- 
fornia's population  is  now  almost  14 
million  while  Ohio's  is  slightly  more 
than  9  million. 

Oregon  also  faced  opposition  in  the 
Senate  in  January  1843,  when  it  peti- 
tioned for  statehood.  Senator  McDuffie 
said: 

What  Is  the  nature  of  this  country?  Why, 
as  I  understand  it,  700  miles  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  Is  unlnliabitable;  a  region 
where  rain  seldom  falls:  •  barren,  sandy 
SOU;  mountaliu  totally  Impassable.  Have 
you  made  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  railroad  from  here  to  the  Colum- 
bU  (River)  ?  Why.  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
would  be  Insufllclent.  Of  what  use  wll!  this 
be  for  agricultural  purposes?  Why,  I  would 
not.  for  that  purpose,  give  a  pinch  of  snuff 
for  the  whole  territory.  I  thank  God  for 
HU  mercy  In  placing  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there. 

When  Mississippi  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted, the  House  Committee  Report 
submitted  December  23,  1816.  stated: 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  reniark  that 
they  cannot  believe  a  Btste  of  such  unprec- 
edented magnitude  as  the  one  contemplat- 
ed by  the  memorialists  can  be  desirable  to 
any  section  of  the  United  States.  Between 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  setUement 
there  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
any  commercial  Interest  whatever. 

In  1845,  Florida's  admission  was  at- 
tacked in  Congress  because  a  large  part 
of  the  population  consisted  of  Indians 
and  Negroes,  and  because  of  the  Spanish 
ancestry  of  many  of  her  white  citizens. 
When  Arizona  sought  admission  early  in 
this  century.  Senator  Henry  E.  Bumham 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Territories,  spoke  for 
3  days  against  statehood,  criticizing 
the  wide  usage  of  the  Spanish  language 
in  these  States  and  holding  that  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  did  not  have  sufB- 
cient  population  and  natural  resources 
to  become  prosperotis  members  of  the 
Union. 


It  iB  well  known  that  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  broiight  ridlciile  and  abuse  upon 
the  head  of  Secretary  Seward.  The 
United  States  paid  only  $7,200,000  for 
the  territory  which  has  become  our  new- 
est State  and  whose  two  distinguished 
Senators  we  were  so  happy  to  welcome 
to  this  body  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. And  yet,  Representative  W.  P. 
Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  on  July  7. 1868. 
spoke  out  against  ratiflcaticHi  of  the 
treaty  of  cession  as  follows : 

If  we  are  to  pay  for  Russia's  friendship 
I  desire  to  give  her  the  $7,200,000  and  let 
her  keep  Alaska.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any 
time  within  the  last  20  years  we  could  have 
had  Alaska  for  the  asking.  No  man,  except 
one  Insane  enough  to  buy  the  earthquakes 
In  St.  Thomas  and  the  Ice  fields  In  Green- 
land, could  be  found  to  agree  to  any  other 
terms  for  its  acquisition  by  the  coxintry. 

We  would  do  well  to  pause  and  be 
thankful  for  the  wisdom  of  our  leaders 
who  secured  Alaska  for  our  great  coun- 
try. If  Alaska  at  present  were  a  part  of 
the  UJS.SJI..  our  situation  today  in 
world  politics  would  be  far  less  tenable 
than  it  is. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  oppose 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  recall  that, 
without  a  single  exception  in  our  history, 
the  addition  of  each  new  State  has  done 
more  than  merely  enlarge  our  Nation;  in 
each  instance  our  country  has  been  mor- 
ally enriched  and  physically  strength- 
ened in  the  process. 

Our  country  has  become  the  great 
Nation  that  it  is  today  largely  because 
of  statesmen  in  past  Congresses  whose 
sound  judgment,  foresight,  and  moral 
courage  prevailed  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition to  new  States.  Theirs  was  the 
vision  to  i>erceive  that  each  new  State 
brought  into  our  Union  resources  and 
qualities  which  all  of  us  today  recognize 
to  be  indispensable  ingredients  of  our 
national  character.  No  one  would  care 
to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
would  be  much  the  poorer  had  Alabama. 
California.  Louisiana.  Oregon,  or  Texas 
been  denied  statehood.  If  these  early 
critics  of  bringing  new  States  into  the 
Union  had  prevailed,  the  United  States 
would  now  be  composed  of  13  States 
and  a  vast  territory  administered  by 
even  more  Washington  bureaucrats. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  In  every  case 
each  one  of  the  36  new  States  of  our 
Union  has  faced  the  same  kind  of  vigor- 
ous opposition  that  faces  Hawaii  today. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  at  these 
critical  times  in  our  history,  our  Con- 
gresses were  peopled  with  men  like  Sen- 
ator Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  whose 
reply  to  Louisiana's  detractors  in  1803 
is  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  150  years 
ago: 

Is  the  goddess  of  liberty  restrained  by 
water  courses?  Is  she  governed  by  geograph- 
ical limits?  Is  her  dominion  on  this  con- 
tinent confined  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi? So  far  from  believing  in  the 
doctrine  that  a  republic  ought  to  be  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits,  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  more  extensive  its  do- 
minion, the  more  safe  and  more  dxirable 
It  win  be.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hands  you  entrust  the  precious  blessings  of 
a  free  government  to.  In  the  same  propor- 
tion do  you  multiply  the  chances  for  their 
preservation.  I  entertain,  therefore,  no  fears 
for  the  Union  on  account  of  Its  extent. 


Americans  will  always  venerate  the 
Jeffersons.  the  Livingstons,  the  Monroes. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  historian.  Tal- 
lant.  says: 

As  to  thoM  who  oppoMd.  most  of  them 
faded  Into  obecurlty. 

Is  there  reason  for  us  to  feel  that 
future  historians  would  be  kinder  to  us 
if  we  failed  to  bring  Hawaii  into  our 
Union? 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  has  shown  that 
our  citizens  are  in  favor  of  Hawaiian 
statehood  by  more  than  8  to  1.  There 
is  certainly  no  doubt  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  wish  to  be  full  partners  in  our 
Union  of  States.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
it  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  delay 
any  longer  in  granting  statehood  to  these 
loyal  Americans. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
fast  approaching  the  hour  of  decision 
on  whether  Hawaii  is  to  become  our  50th 
State. 

If  our  answer  is  "yes,"  then  we  win 
have  welcomed  into  the  Union,  as  an  in^ 
tegral  part  of  our  country,  the  last  of 
oxir  incorporated  Territories.  Statehood 
will  confer  upon  the  people  of  the  is- 
lands, long  since  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  fxmdamental  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment equal  to  our  own.  They  will 
then  elect  their  C3rovemor,  as  we  do  ours ; 
they  will  then  be  entitled  to  two  U.S. 
Senators  and  a  voting  Representative  in 
the  Congress;  and  they  will  participate 
with  us,  every  fourth  year,  in  the  election 
of  the  President. 

But  If  our  answer  should  be  "no.**  let 
no  one  be  deceived  into  believing  that 
Hawaii  will  remain  indefinitely  an  Amer- 
ican Territory.  To  be  neither  in  nor  out. 
but  to  stay  a  colony,  is  no  more  accept- 
able to  our  fellow  Americans  in  Hawaii, 
than  it  was  to  our  own  forefathers. 
They  were  subjects  of  the  English  King; 
they  bore  arms  in  his  defense,  and  paid 
the  taxes  he  levied  upon  them.  Again 
and  again,  they  r>etitioned  him,  through 
his  appointed  Governors,  for  redress  of 
their  grievances,  but  he  refused  to  grant 
them  more  than  limited  rights  of  self- 
government.  So,  their  call  to  reason. 
"No  taxation  without  representation," 
became,  at  last,  a  call  to  arms. 

Yet,  despite  this  national  birthright, 
we  are  today  denying  our  fellow  citizens 
in  Hawaii  many  of  the  same  preroga- 
tives refused  our  forefathers  by  George 
m.  In  1957,  the  Hawaiians  paid  over 
$150  million  In  Federal  taxes,  a  larger 
total  than  several  of  the  existing  States. 
but  Hawaii  had  no  representation  in 
Congress  to  vote  either  on  how  much  tax 
should  be  collected,  or  upon  how  the 
money  should  be  spent.  In  time  of  war, 
Hawaiians  shoulder  arms  with  the  rest 
of  us,  yet  they  cannot  vote  for  the  Piesi- 
dent  who  shapes  their  foreign  policy,  or 
for  Representatives  in  Congress  who  to- 
gether hold  the  purse  strings  over  their 
defense. 

To  remedy  these  inequities,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  want  statehood.  They  are 
tired  of  Etanding.  hat  in  hand,  at  the 
door  of  our  Union.  But  what  we  must 
understand  is  this:  If  we  refuse  to  let 
them  further  in,  they  will.  In  due  ccvurse. 
demand  to  be  let  further  out. 
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That  we  acttiaUy  face  a  choice  be- 
tween these  alternatives,  my  recent  visit 
In  Hawaii  lias  convinced  me.  There,  I 
was  privileged,  as  one  of  five  Members 
of  Congress  frtxn  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses,  to  conduct  a  Joint 
investigation  of  the  statehood  question. 
The  House  committee  was  represented 
by  B.  F.  SisK.  Democrat  of  California; 
E.  Y.  BxRRT.  Republican  of  South  Da- 
kota; ^JEO  W.  O'Brien.  Democrat  of  New 
York; 'while  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Mr.  John  Carroll,  and 
I,  represented  this  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  talked  with  hundreds  of  Ha- 
wallans  from  all  walks  of  life.  We  lis- 
tened to  every  argument,  pro  and  con. 
The  consensus  of  this  opinion,  together 
with  the  m,ost  current  information  we 
could  gather  about  social,  economic,  and 
political  conditions  in  Hawaii,  left  me 
strongly  persuaded  the  islands  are  ready 
for  statehood,  and  we  had  best  admit 
them  now. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  what  the  vast 
majority  of  Hawaiians  favor  statehood. 
Even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  a  plebiscite 
showed  the  population  endorsing  state- 
hood by  a  margin  of  2  to  1.  Since  then, 
support  for  statehood  has  steadily  grown 
stronger.  In  1950.  a  proposed  Hawaii 
State  constitution  was  approved  by  the 
people  of  the  Territory  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  3  to  1.  Today,  I  would  Judge  that 
the  Hawaiians  want  statehood  fully  as 
much  as  did  the  Alaskans,  who,  a  short 
6  months  ago,  proved  their  sentiments 
when  five  out  of  six  voted  to  ratify  the 
bill  admitting  Alaska  as  the  49th  State. 
The  proiMnents  of  Hawaiian  statehood 
believe  their  case  Just  as  deserving  as 
was  that  of  Alaska.  Indeed,  the  islands' 
economy  Is  far  more  developed.  Sugar 
and  pineapple  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance by  the  best  paid  field  workers  in 
the  world.  The  export  of  Kona  coffee  is 
Increasing.  On  the  large  island  of  Ha- 
waii Itself,  the  300,000  acre  Parker 
Ranch,  next  to  the  world's  largest  ranch 
for  Herefords,  is  a  sight  for  a  westerner 
who  believes  that  the  cattle  country  is 
limited  to  the  highlands  of  the  moun- 
tainous West;  while  to  every  island 
tourists  come  In  burgeoning  numbers, 
beckoned  by  the  gentle  tradewinds,  in 
quest  of  the  dazzling  beaches  and  invit- 
ing waters.  Hawaii,  for  all  Its  tropical 
beauty,  is  bustling  and  prosperous.  No 
one  can  charge  it  with  being  a  "poor  re- 
lation." 

In  other  ways,  too,  Hawaii  meets  all 
the  traditional  tests  for  statehood.  Its 
population  of  more  than  550,000  exceeds 
that  of  5  present  States,  and  closely 
approaches  that  of  my  own  State  of  Ida- 
ho. Its  islands  comprise  an  area  of  6,423 
square  miles,  making  it  larger  than  Del- 
aware, Rhode  Island,  or  Connecticut. 
Those  who  remonstrate  that  Hawaii  Is 
too  remote,  fall  to  reckon  with  the  age 
'  we  live  in.  Prom  Boise  city,  the  capital 
of  my  State,  Honolulu  can  be  as  quickly 
reached  by  air  as  Washington,  D.C. 

Finally,  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii  has  been  proven  in  the  hardest 
of  tests.  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try constitute  more  than  a  third  of  the 
populaUon  of  Hawaii.  Yet.  when  the 
Japanese  torpedo  bomber  devastated  our 
Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  th« 


threat  of  Imminent  invasion  haunted  the 
islands  for  months  following,  not  a  single 
act  of  sabotage  was  ever  traced  to  a  resi- 
dent Japanese  American.  Rather,  the 
young  Japanese  volunteered  by  the  thou- 
sands for  army  service.  In  the  Italian 
campaign,  their  casualties  were  so  heavy 
that  their  famous  outfit  was  dubbed  "the 
Purple  Heart  Battalion,"  winning  seven 
separate  Presidential  Citations  for  valor. 
It  is  true  that  Hawaii  Is  the  melt- 
ing ix)t  of  the  Pacific.  The  people  are 
a  polyglot  mixture  of  native  Hawaiian, 
Caucasian,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  and 
Chinese,  and  the  crosses  between.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  Hawaiian  life  and 
culture,  though  it  clings  naturally  to 
many  happy  phrases,  songs,  and  cus- 
toms of  its  colorfvU  past.  Is  neverthe- 
less essentially  American.  The  cities, 
the  stores,  the  homes,  streets,  and 
schools,  all  bear  the  vmmistakable 
stamp  of  the  United  States. 

We  met  with  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens  alike,  with  teachers  and 
students,  with  Judges  and  housewives. 
We  talked  with  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders.  I  had  a  morning  s  conference 
with  the  presidents  of  the  Big  Five,  the 
dominant  commercial  interests  that 
were  once  opposed  to  statehood,  but  now 
favor  it. 

When   we   left   the   Islands,  I  came 
away  convinced  that  the  Interests  of 
our  country  urgently  require  that  state- 
hood be  no  longer  denied  Hawaii.     Al- 
ready a  Commonwealth  Party  has  been 
activated  there.    I  talked  with  several  of 
Its  leaders,  who  would  like  to  see  Ha- 
waii set  loose  from  the  United  States, 
absolved    of     all    Federal    taxes,     and 
granted  full  rights  of  self-government, 
while  the  people  retained  for  themselves 
American  citizenship  and  the  continued 
protection  of  the  American  flag.    Pat- 
terned   after    the    British    system,    the 
conunonwealth    idea    is    alien    to    our 
American  tradition  of  building  one  Na- 
tion, rather  than  a  loose-knit  empire. 
Today,  the  Commonwealth  Party   in 
Hawaii  is  small.    The  people  of  the  Is- 
lands are  not  seeking  such  a  free  ride. 
But  if  statehood  Is  refused  Hawaii,  the 
commonwealth  idea  will  grow  rapidly. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  parting  word  of 
one    prominent   conunonwealth    propo- 
nent.   "Senator,"  he  said  to  me,  "right 
now,  the  people  of  these  Islands  want 
statehood.     If  you  refuse  it,  they  will 
turn  to  our  solution,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  have  to  recognize 
the    independent    Commonwealth     of 
Hawaii." 

To  us  on  the  mainland,  facing  west- 
ward toward  an  Asia  awakening  from 
its  ancient  slumbers.  Hawaii  Is  much  too 
vital  not  to  be  made  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  acting  today  to 
fulfill  a  pledge  we  made  less  than  a  year 
ago — the  pledge  to  take  up  a  statehood 
bill  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  at  an 
early  date  in  the  86th  Congress.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  before  the  Ides  of 
March  are  quite  upon  us.  we  have  hon- 
ored this  pledge. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, ia  not  pedestrian  legislation.  It 
has  historic  and  unique  slgnlficanoe.  In 
these  days  of  continuing  world  orlsU.  It 
outs  croM-graln  to  the  negative  ooutm 


that  seems  to  have  befallen  us.  This 
bill  embraces  no  design  to  counteract 
or  to  contain.  Its  whole  object  is  to 
expand  and  to  fulfill  in  our  best  tradi- 
tion as  a  free  nation. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1959  will  be  remembered  by  our 
children,  and  our  grandchildren  after 
them,  as  the  year  the  great  American 
Union  was  completed.  The  admission 
of  Hawaii,  the  last  of  our  incorporated 
Territories,  as  our  50th  State,  will  lay 
In  place  the  finishing  stone  of  the 
mighty  edifice  of  our  Republic,  the 
building  of  which  began  170  years  ago. 

And  In  the  history  of  the  Western 
World,  Mr.  President,  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1959  will  be  remembered  and  re- 
marked upon  as  the  year  the  United 
States  put  an  end  to  the  last  major 
vestige  of  its  adventure  in  colonialism. 
As  Hawaii  achieves  statehood,  becom- 
ing a  full  and  equal  partner  in  our 
Union,  we  signal  to  the  world  that  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment still  bum  brightly  in  our  land.  If. 
in  the  days  of  our  infancy,  we  could  ig- 
nite a  flame  of  freedom  so  bright  as  to 
shine  like  a  beacon  around  the  world, 
then  now,  in  the  days  of  our  greatness, 
we  mu-st  not  do  less. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  should  be  said  that  Hawaiian  state- 
hood would  bolster  American  democracy 
in  the  Pacific,  an  area  where  American 
influence  has  suffered  serious  setbacks 
in  recent  years.  The  Communists  have 
traded  in  propaganda  concerning  our 
differences  and  our  conflicts.  Not  only 
would  Hawaiian  statehood  bolster  our 
military  defenses  and  serve  notice  of  our 
intention  to  remain  In  the  Pacific,  it 
would  provide  a  State  where  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  and  of  Asia  could  study 
American  traditions,  where  they  could 
have  visual  proof  that  the  east  and  west 
can  meet,  can  live,  and  work  together  in 
peace  and  war,  under  the  flag  of  free- 
dom. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  recalled.  Senator 
Newlands  of  Nevada,  worked  hard  for 
Hawaiian  annexation  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  61  years  ago. 
Nevada,  because  of  its  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  became  known  as  the  Battle  Bom 
State.  What  better,  modern  example 
can  we  have  today  of  Hawaii's  loyalty 
than  the  courage  and  sacrifice  o'  its 
citizens  during  the  critical  days  of  World 
War  n? 

Today,  Hawaii,  with  its  rich  tradition 
in  the  service  of  democracy,  holds  per- 
haps an  even  more  strategic  role  in  the 
defense  of  America.  The  Islands  are 
rendering  an  invaluable  aid  to  our  pre- 
paredness, in  furnishing  strategic 
tracking  stations  for  o\ir  space  satellite 
program.  Taking  part  in  our  satellite 
program  are  such  vital  Hawaiian  in- 
stallations as  the  Air  Force  Tracking 
Station  at  South  Point  on  the  southerly 
Up  of  the  big  Island,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Observatory  Station  on  Maui, 
the  Missile  Tracking  Station  on  Oahu 
and  at  our  Naval  Air  Station  in  the 
islands,  in  addition  to  our  permanent 
Naval,  Air  Force,  and  Army  bases. 

Mr.  President.  HawaU  ia  now  U.S.  •oil. 
it  wlU,  regardless  of  what  we  do  here  to- 
day, remain  U.S.  aoU,  and  surely  must 
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one  day — now,  I  hope — become  a  State. 
I  believe  this  particular  time,  when  ex- 
pressions of  our  faith  and  hope  for  the 
future  are  so  desperately  needed,  would 
be  tlie  most  appropriate  time  for  state- 
hood. The  Hawaiian  people  have  dem- 
onstrated their  citizenship  and  their 
Americanism.  Let  us,  then,  face  up  to 
our  responsibility. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  legisla- 
tion that  will  add  the  50th  star  to  the 
U.S.  flag  with  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
as  a  sovereign  State. 

Last  year  we  fulfilled  our  obligation  to 
Alaska  and  we  can  do  no  less  this  year 
for  Hawaii.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  raised  for  and  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Alaska  as  a  State  are  equally 
relevant  to  the  case  for  Hawaii. 

The  interest  of  my  native  State  in 
Hawaii's  destiny  goes  back  many  years. 
One  of  my  illustrious  predecessors,  the 
late  Senator  Francis  O.  Newlands,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  Congress  in  1898 
which  provided  for  the  annexation  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Newlands  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  gaining  Territorial  inde- 
pendence for  the  Republic  of  Hawaii. 

To  bokter  the  validity  of  the  old  say- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
argument  of  noncontigulty  was  raised  by 
those  who  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  more  than  60  years  ago.  Sen- 
ator Newlands"  answer  to  this  argument 
was  contained  in  the  following  words: 

I  shall  usume  that  If  the  United  States  can 
acquire  the  tfland  of  Key  West,  off  the  coast 
of  Florida.  It  can  acquire  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, off  the  coast  of  California. 

Another  argument  against  Hawaii's 
becoming  a  State  has  been  raised  on  the 
grounds  of  racial  characteristics.  I  be- 
lieve this  argument  can  be  leveled  by  the 
simple  declaration,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  citizens  of  Hawaii  are  Americans. 
In  this  connection  I  shoud  again  like  to 
quote  Senator  Newlands,  who  asserted 
in  1898 — a  little  more  than  60  years  ago: 

HawaU  has  already,  by  the  peaceful  proc- 
esses of  evolution,  assimilated  Itself  with  us. 
For  years  It  has  been  practically  American. 
American  Ideas,  American  liberty,  American 
clTlllzation  prevail  there. 

If  that  situation  obtained  more  than 
six  decades  ago,  it  is  all  the  more  pro- 
nounced today. 

Senator  Newlands  then  prophetically 
pointed  to  Hawaii's  strategic  position  as 
a  defensive  bastion  in  the  Pacific.  He 
declared : 

With  these  Islands  In  our  possession,  no 
hoetUe  attacking  force  could  reach  our  Pa- 
cific coast  from  the  Asiatic  coast. 

In  1910,  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Newlands  called  for  larger 
appropriations  for  the  fortification  of 
Hawaii.  Again  he  demonstrated  rare 
foresight  in  asserting: 

We  ar«  often  told  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
W411  be  the  theater  sometime  of  a  great  naval 
war.  and  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  the 
Increas*  of  our  Navy  is  that  In  the  future 
we  wUl  be  menaced  on  the  Pacific;  that 
Japan's  growlaf  power  th«r«  mM»X  aomt time 
ba  mat. 


The  ravage  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
terrible  war  that  ensued  gave  grim  testi- 
mony to  the  correctness  of  Senator  New- 
lands'  prophecies. 

Another  criticism  against  Hawaiian 
statehood  is  that  the  new  State  would 
have  too  much  power  because  of  the 
composition  of  its  congressional  delega- 
tion consisting  of  two  Senators  and  one 
Representative.  This  old  ghost  is  peren- 
nially paraded,  but  it  evaporates  in  the 
face  of  the  wisdom  evidenced  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  decreed 
there  should  be  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  regardless  of  population,  as  a 
proper  measure  of  equality. 

As  the  very  able  assistant  majority 
leader  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  said  on  the  floor  this 
week  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] the  designation  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State  "is  the  way  in  which  the 
small  States  receive  a  certain  degree  of 
protection,  and  it  is  the  way  which 
equalizes  the  preponderance  based  upon 
population  and  which  the  States  with 
large  ix>pulation  have  in  the  House." 

Opponents  of  Hawaiian  statehood  have 
asserted  that  Communist  influences  in 
the  islands  are  both  widespread  and 
threatening.  Even  If  this  allegation 
were  documented,  which  it  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve that  Hawaii  as  a  State  would  be 
in  a  far  better  position  to  cope  with 
such  a  problem  Uian  Hawaii  as  a  Terri- 
tory. It  is  both  signiflcant  and  hearten- 
ing that  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  gave  a  unani- 
mous stamp  of  approval  to  Hawaiian 
statehood. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation that  must  be  fulfilled  if  Hawaii 
is  to  be  elevated  from  its  second-class 
status  of  a  Territory.  The  aflBrmative 
action  we  take  on  the  pending  bill  will 
be  heralded  throughout  the  world  as 
proof  positive  that  this  great  democracy 
of  ours  will  not  tolerate  colonialism  in 
any  form.  In  this  respect  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  islands  are  Amer- 
ica's showcase  for  thousands  of  travelers 
from  the  Far  East.  En  route  to  the 
United  States  these  Asian  visitors  get 
their  first  taste  of  American  democracy 
when  they  land  in  Hawaii. 

It  follows,  Mr.  President,  that  by 
granting  full  sovereignty  to  Hawaii  we 
will  be  dramatically  demonstrating  true 
and  undiluted  democracy. 

In  conclusion,  I  turn  again  to  the  re- 
marks made  in  Congress  by  my  prede- 
cessor. Senator  Newlands,  who  declared: 

We  wish  that  this  country  should  live 
nobly,  that  It  should  pursue  the  high  pur- 
pose with  which  It  started  out,  the  pxirpose 
of  establishing  within  our  domain,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  homogeneous  independent 
self-respecting  people. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  able  presentation.  I  had  not  pre- 
viously known  that  a  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada 
apoke  with  wisdom  and  forasiirht  to  urge 


the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State,  as 
was  so  ably  and  clearly  outlined  by  the 
present  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

When  we  examine  appendix  B  and  ap- 
pendix C  of  the  rei)ort  on  the  bill,  we 
find,  according  to  appendix  B.  that  since 
1935  there  have  been  22  congressional 
investigations  of  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
question;  and  in  appendix  C.  It  is  noted 
that  there  have  been  34  separate  reports 
and  hearings  by  Congress.  So  it  can 
clearly  be  seen,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  pointed  out,  that  this  is  one 
subject  which  has  been  worked  upon  for 
60  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  said, 
the  time  has  come  to  take  action,  in  line 
with  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
Senator's  distinguished  predecessor  of 
more  than  60  years  ago.  Although  the 
proposal  was  not  acted  on  then,  we  must 
not  fail,  today  or  tomorrow,  to  make 
Hawaii  the  50th  State. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  share  his  hof>e. 
I  think  our  belief  is  well  founded  that  ere 
many  more  hours  we  shall  have  seen 
complete  congressional  action,  possibly, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
rise  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have 
many  times  before,  to  speak  in  supi^rt 
of  Hawaiian  statehood. 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  the  86th 
Congress  have  the  distinct  opportunity 
and  privilege  to  be  recorded  in  history  as 
voting  for  the  admission  of  our  50th 
State.  The  people  of  Hawaii  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  are  anxiously  await- 
ing our  action.  We  have  made  them  wait 
far  too  long. 

The  history  of  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
movement  is  a  record  of  the  xmdying  ef- 
forts— for  over  100  years — of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  to  become  a  full  and  equal  part 
of  our  Union. 

In  1851.  the  King  of  Hawaii  executed 
a  deed  of  cession  to  the  United  States. 
Three  years  later,  a  treaty  of  annexation 
was  drafted.  In  1893,  a  similar  treaty 
was  presented  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  accepted  by  President  Harrison,  but 
was  not  acted  UF>on  by  the  Congress. 

For  nearly  50  years,  Hawaii  tried  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  finally  met  with  success  in 
1898,  when  the  islands  were  oflBcially  an- 
nexed. 

The  ultimate  intent  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii  has  been  to  exchange  their  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  for  statehood.  Our 
predecessors  in  the  55th  Congress  spent 
many  days  deliberating  on  the  armexa- 
tlon  of  the  islands.  The  imderlying 
argument  stressed  by  the  proponents 
was  Hawaii's  strategic  importance  to  this 
Nation  and  her  natural  future  member- 
ship in  our  Union  of  States.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  long  ago  as  1854,  the  Hawaiian 
people  petitioned  their  monarch  to  seek 
annexation  by  the  United  States. 

In  1900,  the  incorporation  of  Hawaii 
as  an  organized  Territory  further  demon- 
strated the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
islands  to  become  a  State. 

The  owe  for  Hawaiian  statehood  hai 
been  argued  longer  and  more  exhaua- 
tivfOy  than  has  any  other  case  for  atate- 
hood  in  our  hlttory.   Beginning  in  1M9. 
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every  Hawaiian  territorial  legislature  has 
petitioned  Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  Almost  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bill  was  introduced  in  1919.  Such 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  almost 
every  intervening  Congress.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  Hawaiian  statehood  have  been 
Investigated  by  almost  every  Congress  in 
the  past  two  decades.  A  total  cf  21  con- 
gressional Investigations  of  this  subject 
h^ve  been  held  since  1935.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  in 
hearings  and  reports  have  been  com- 
piled. The  record  now  ts  complete  and 
voluminous  and  very  little  more  can  be 
•aid  for  the  record. 

Hawaii  is  ready  for  statehood  In  every 
conceivable  respect.  American  prin- 
ciples, traditions,  and  Institutions  are 
thoroughly  entrenched  In  the  Territory. 
The  vast  majority  cf  the  Hawaiian 
people  have  known  only  the  American 
way  of  life.  Hawaiians  with  diverse 
racial  and  cultural  backgrounds  have  as- 
similated harmonioudy,  and  live  as 
Americans  under  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

They  live  under  the  same  laws  and  tax 
structure  that  we  live  under.  Their  en- 
tire body  of  law  and  administrative  or- 
ganization Is  identical  in  principle  to 
that  in  parts  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  subject  to  the  same  Federal  taxes 
that  are  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
our  49  States.  In  fact,  the  Federal  taxes 
that  are  paid  in  Hawaii  in  one  year  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  those  paid  in  as  many 
as  14  of  our  present  States. 

In  1935 — 24  years  ago — the  first  con- 
gressional committee  to  visit  Hawaii 
found  "the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  be  a 
modem  unit  of  the  American  common- 
wealth with  a  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  highest  type." 

In  1937,  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  visited  Hawaii,  and 
reported: 

Hawaii  has  fulfilled  every  requirement  for 
statehood  heretofore  exacted  of  Territories. 
The  Territory  has  consistently  paid  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury  a  considerably  larger  amount 
than  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  upon 
the  Territory  •  •  •  (In  1937)  Hawaii  paid 
more  than  did  five  States  combined. 

Over  the  years,  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  islands  have,  on  their  return,  re- 
ported, either  officially  or  unofflcially. 
that  Hawaii's  economic  development  has 
been  so  rapid  that  it  is  inconceivable  to 
expect  her  people  to  be  content  indefi- 
nitely with  a  subordinate  position  in 
comparison  to  the  position  of  the  rest  of 
oiu:  Nation. 

It  happens  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  of  Asiatic 
origin.  This  is  fortunate  for  us,  because, 
as  American  citizens,  they  are  more 
adept  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us  In 
translating  the  American  ideal  Into 
terms  which  will  be  understood  In 
Asiatic  countries.  It  is  to  our  utmost 
Interest  to  let  the  people  In  the  far 
Pacific  know  that  the  application  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  for  statehood  has  been 
granted  by  Congress.  The  granting  of 
statehood  to  Hawaii  will  demonstrate 
to  the  people  of  Asia  and  to  the  people 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are 
adhering  to  one  of  our  most  fundamen- 


tal prlnclplee-^namely,  our  dedicated 
belief  In  self-government  and  equal 
treatment  of  all  citizens.  Irrespective  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  mention  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  some- 
thing of  great  significance  which  will 
follow  when  Hawaii  Is  admitted  to  our 
Union:  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  too 
many  of  the  other  people  in  the  Western 
civilizations  fail  to  realize  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  world — 
vast  numbers  of  them— are  not  of  the 
Caucasian  race.  Last  year,  Alaska  was 
admitted  as  the  49th  State  of  our  Union. 
If  we  fail  to  act  now  to  admit  Hawaii  to 
our  Union,  we  shall  be  saying  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  all  the  non-Caucasians 
in  the  world,  not  that  Hawaii  is  non- 
contiguous to  continental  United  States, 
not  that  other  questions  are  involved, 
but  that  we  refuse  to  admit  Hawaii  be- 
cause it  is  composed  of  peoples  whose 
skins  are  not  white. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  oriented  them- 
selves in  the  world,  and  oriented  them- 
selves to  the  fact  that  the  great,  gasping 
ma?s  of  humanity  which  seeks  to  find  for 
itself  relief  from  poverty  and  oppression 
and  seeks  to  find  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, is  not  white.  It  is  yellow, 
brown,  and  black.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  chance  that  the  6C0  million  or  700 
million  people  in  China,  the  80  million 
people  in  Japan,  the  perhaps  250  million 
people  in  the  Malayan  States  and  in  the 
Indonesian  Republic,  and  the  300  million 
or  400  million  people  in  India  are  not 
members  of  the  white  race.  It  is  time 
that  we  Americans  recognize  that  our 
primary  task  is  to  sell  the  American  ideal 
to  these  peoples. 

We  do  not  have  to  convince  them  that 
Americans  have  the  ability  to  outpro- 
duce anyone  else  in  the  world,  or  that 
Americans  have  more  automobiles,  more 
airplanes,  more  telephones,  more  tele- 
visions, more  radios,  and  greater  wealth 
than  does  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
They  know  that.  But  the  most  im- 
portant job  we  have  in  the  entire  world 
is  to  convince  them  that  we  Americans 
believe  implicitly  in  the  principles  our 
forefathers  laid  down  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  that  we  intend  to  fight  for 
those  principles,  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  throughout  the  world.  That 
is  our  job.  By  demonstrating  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  into  full  brother- 
hood in  our  Union  the  people  of  Hawaii 
who  predominately  are  of  other  races, 
we  shall  prove  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world  who  by  chance  do  not  happen  to 
have  white  skins  that  we  have  the  same 
will  to  face  up  to  the  Ideals  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  our  forefathers  had. 
Probably  that  action  will  prove  it  better 
than  anything  else  we  could  do  at  this 
session,  and  probably  it  will  have  a 
greater  impact  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Crxtkch],  pointed 
out  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  people   of   Hawaii  served  and  de- 


fended this  country,  alongside  soldiers 
from  continental  United  States.  Their 
performance  was  as  patriotic  and  loyal 
as  that  of  other  Americans  who  served 
with  our  troops  during  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Denver  Post  of  February  24,  1959. 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  service  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  the  Nation,  the 
editorial  being  entitled  "Congress  Owes 
It  to  the  Nation  To  Make  HawaU  Our 
50th  State." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

CoNOREss  Owis  It  to  tkt  Nation  To  Maks 
Hawau  Ous  80th  Stats 

This  week  a  crucial  drlTe  is  starting  in 
Congress  to  bring  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union  m  the  fiOth  State  after  a  watt  of 
more  than  half  a  century. 

If  Congress  U  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  49 
States — as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii — the  statehood  bill  will  be  weU  on 
its  way  to  enactment  before  the  Easter 
recess. 

We  like  to  think  that  Congreee.  tn  aetlnf 
upon  the  biU.  will  be  mindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  HawaUan  Islands  to  the 
Nation. 

The  strategic  value  of  this  Pacific  strong- 
hold of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  should 
not  require  elaboration. 

There  are  other  values,  of  course. 

Hawaii  pays  more  taxes  Into  the  VS. 
Treasury  than  do  nine  of  the  existing  States. 
Its  per  capita  income  Is  higher  than  that  of 
35  States.  Its  area  Is  greater  than  that  of 
three  existing  States. 

It  Is  booming  economically.  A  Sto  million 
oil  refinery  and  a  semi-integrated  steel  mUl 
are  being  added  to  Its  diversified  Industry. 

It  has  a  larger  population  than  any  other 
Territory  had  at  the  time  of  statehood  with 
the  single  exception  of  Oklahoma. 

We  hope  Congress  will  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  In  the  last  two  wars,  the  Korean 
conflict  and  World  War  II.  servicemen  from 
Hawaii  suffered  a  greater  casualty  rate  than 
any  of  the  contingents  from  any  of  the 
SUtes.  without  a  single  case  of  cowardice  or 
defection  to  the  enemy. 

We  trust  Congress  will  understand  that 
Hawaii  has  reached  a  stage  of  development 
where  statehood  Is  essential  to  Its  continuing 
prosperity. 

Hawaii  Is  outgrowing  its  plantation  econ- 
onay.  Its  expanding  population  Is  creating 
problems  In  the  fields  of  planning,  educa- 
tion and  public  services  which  an  absentee 
Oovernment.  located  in  Washington,  cannot 
solve  satisfactorily.  A  vigorous  State  gov- 
ernment with  power  to  act  on  all  problems 
must  be  provided. 

Congress  must  t>e  made  to  appreciate  that 
a  Territorial  statua  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  Hawaii  today. 

If  statehood  should  be  denied,  this  coun- 
try will  be  guilty  of  colonial  exploiutlon  and 
Hawaii  must,  eventually,  for  It  own  beet 
Interests,  demand  an  Independent  status. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  liembert  of  the 
Senate  are  now  listed  ••  spooson  of  the 
bill  for  HawaUan  statehood. 

Hoiue  Speaker  Sam  RATsxTai*  has  added 
to  the  hopes  of  friends  of  Hawaii  by  pre- 
dicting that  the  statehood  bill  will  not  be 
aidetracjcod  In  committee. 

Senator  Allxn  J.  Elxjendbi,  DenKx:rat.  of 
Louisiana,  has  set  the  pattern  for  opposition 
to  Hawaiian  statehood  In  this  Congress. 

He  objects  because  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  residents  of  the  'Ti<>nds  are  of  Cau- 
casian origin. 
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He  also  dngi  In  tht  oM.  discredited  claim 
that  Hawaii  Is  In  danger  trom  Oommunlst- 
domlnated  labor  leaders. 

Hawaii's  record  during  the  Korean  war 
and  its  postwar  record  of  consistently  de- 
feating union-sponsored  programs  in  the 
Territorial  legislature  should  be  complete 
answers  to  the  Communist  scare. 

UB.  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  make  up 
about  one-third  of  the  Hawaiian  population. 

Many  of  these  are  second  and  third  gen- 
eration Americans  by  now. 

They  arc  as  thoroughly  American  as  the 
people  of  Louisiana  or  any  other  State. 
They  have  attended  American  schools, 
learned  American  history. 

What  Senator  Elxjcnob  may  really  fear 
Is  that  Hawaii,  where  people  of  many  races 
live  together  In  harmony,  would  send  two 
racially  tolerant  Senators  and  one  racially 
tolerant  Congressman   to  Washington. 

But  whether  or  not  Hawaii  becomes  a 
State,  the  days  of  second-class  citizenship 
for  nonwhlte  Americans  are  numbered.  De- 
feat of  the  Hawaiian  bill  would  not  change 
that. 

But  It  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
500,000  fine  Americans  who  live  In  the 
Islands. 

It  would  brand  the  United  States  as  an 
oppressor  of  minority  groups  In  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Asiatics. 

And  It  could.  In  time,  cost  us  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  themselves. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communist  issue — which  involves  the 
question  of  whether  certain  alleged  Com- 
munists or  Communist  front  organiza- 
tions could  in  fact  control  Hawaii  or 
Hawaiian  elections — should  be  faced 
squarely  here  on  the  floor  today.  There 
are  nearly  200,000  persons  in  Hawaii 
who  are  members  of  the  labor  force. 
Approximately  25.000  are  members  of 
the  unions  alleged  to  be  Communist  dom- 
inated. Only  a  few— a  very  few — of 
these  25,000  have  ever  been  accused  of 
being  Communist  sympathizers  or  Com- 
munist Party  members. 

If  this  had  been  proven  in  the  past, 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  having  the  au- 
thority, facilities,  and  power  to  deal  with 
Communist  infiltrated  unions,  would 
have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  strip 
the  unions  of  their  collective -bargaining 
rlghU. 

Such  Federal  action  would  free  local 
employers  from  recognizing  these  unions 
in  contract  negotiations  and  also  permit 
union  members  to  expel  their  Commu- 
nist leaders.  No  action  to  this  effect  has 
been  taken  by  Federal  authorities. 

The  late  Senator  Butler,  of  Nebraska, 
investigated  this  problem  thoroughly  on 
two  separate  occasions.  In  1947  he  op- 
posed Hawaii  statehood  because  he  felt 
positive  steps  were  necessary  to  mitigate 
the  Communist  influence  In  the  Islands. 
In  1952 — 5  years  later — Senator  Butler 
reversed  his  position.    He  reported: 

I  believe  the  resldenU  of  Hawaii  have  dem- 
onstrated by  positive  action  their  aware- 
ness of  the  Communist  danger  and  their  de- 
termination to  face  it  frankly  and  never  let 
It  strengthen  lU  foothold.  During  these 
years  they  have  fought  it  boldly,  have  re- 
stricted Its  influence,  and  to  some  degree 
have  driven  It  underground.  I  believe  they 
have  shown  that  they  are  as  weU  able  as  the 
Federal  Government  to  oope  with  this  men- 
ace. 

Senator  Butler's  findings  are  sub- 
stantiated by  reports  from  the  FBI. 
naval  and  mUltary   intelligence.     The 


FBI  in  1953  stated  that  at  no  time  were 
there  more  than  160  Communists  in 
Hawaii.  A  1951  FBI  report  listed  only 
36  known  Communists. 

Today  it  is  estimated  that  between  40 
and  60  Communists  are  left  In  all  the 
Islands.  This  is  40  or  60  out  of  a  total 
population  of  almost  635,000 — at  the 
most,  Communists  number  only  1  out  of 
every  10,000  people  in  Hawaii. 

Other  arguments  against  Hawaii 
statehood  have  been  based  on  distance 
and  noncontiguity.  The  admittance  of 
Alaska  discounts  both.  The  speed  of 
modem  air  travel  further  lessens  the 
pertinence  of  such  arguments.  Hawaii  is 
less  than  5.000  miles  from  Washington, 
and  only  2,500  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
It  is  possible  to  be  in  Honolulu  in  less  than 
18  hours  from  Washington,  and  over- 
night from  San  Francisco.  This  is  less 
time  than  it  took  to  travel  from  the  Capi- 
tal to  California  when  the  latter  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Jet  aircraft 
will  lessen  the  distance  from  time  even 
more. 

Some  opr>onents  of  statehood  claim 
that  our  other  territories  and  possessions 
will  demand  statehood  if  Hawaii  is  ad- 
mitted. This  is  an  assumption  wholely 
based  on  speculation,  not  proof.  I  un- 
derstand that  we  have  had  absolutely  no 
indication  or  requests  from  any  of  our 
insular  possessions  to  be  granted  state- 
hood. Moreover,  it  is  a  congressional 
tradition  that  an  organized  Territory 
must  first  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  an 
incorporated  Territory  with  its  own 
organic  act  before  being  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Hawaii  is  our  last  incorpo- 
rated Territory.  Our  organized  Terri- 
tories can  become  incorporated  only  by 
act  of  Congress. 

I  must  say  at  this  point,  with  all  frank- 
ness and  candor,  that  I  do  not  expect 
to  have  my  vote  Interpreted,  nor  do  I 
wish  my  vote  upon  the  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bill  to  be  interpreted,  as  being  a 
commitment  or  a  partial  commitment 
in  favor  of  the  admission  into  the  Union 
of  States  of  any  other  tract  of  land  imtil 
such  territory  has  gone  through  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  and  appears  to  be 
qualified  for  such  application. 

Deliberations  preceding  the  admit- 
tance of  Alaska  often  centered  on  the 
new  State's  lack  of  population.  How- 
ever, a  majority  of  both  Houses  Justified 
the  grant  of  statehood  on  the  merits  of 
the  case.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  this  same  argtiment 
against  Hawaii  when  her  population  of 
about  635.000  is  approximately  21^2  times 
that  of  Alaska — and  more  than  that  of 
six  of  our  present  States:  New  Hamp- 
shire, Delaware.  Vermont.  Wycuning, 
Nevada,  and  Alaska. 

Hawaii's  apprenticeship  as  a  Terri- 
tory has  more  than  qualified  her  for  full 
and  equal  membership  in  our  Union  of 
States.  She  has  met  every  conceivable 
test. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  solemn  duty, 
indeed  I  may  say  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
acts  Congress  can  take  In  the  Interest  of 
our  Nation's  welfare,  to  grant  to  Hawaii 
statehood  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  a  collection  of  editorials  from 
various  newspapers  in  the  United  States 


be  made  a  part  of  my  remarics  at  this 
point. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

ALABAMA 

Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  February  9:  "'All 
clear  for  Hawaii  now,'  seems  to  be  the  word 
in  Congress.  The  way  was  paved  for  Hawai- 
ian statehood,  of  course,  by  Alaskan  state- 
hood on  January  3,  1959.  In  fact.  It  has 
been  coixiinon  for  States  to  be  admitted  by 
pairs  with  little  or  no  time  gap :  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  within  six  weeks  In  1912.  Idaho 
and  Wyoming  8  days  apart  In  1890.  In  1889 
North  and  South  Dakota  on  the  same  day. 
and  then  Montana  and  Washington  3  days 
apart." 

Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  January  30:  "It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  Hawaii  with  Its  554,000 
civilian  population  has  much  to  recommend 
it  for  statehood." 

D3catur  (Ala.)  Dally,  January  25:  "Will 
Hawaii  become  the  50th  State?  If  we  knew 
the  timetable  in  Washington  we  could  an- 
swer the  question.  This  we  do  know,  even- 
tually that  Territory  will  become  a  State. 
The  pattern  was  made  when  Alaska  was 
welcomed." 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  Dally  Times,  January  6:  "Ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  should  complete  the  Fed- 
eral family  which  started  with  13  States 
*  *  *  It  Is  Inevitable  that  Hawaii  will  some 
day  be  the  50th  State.  The  only  question  left 
is  timing.  If  it  is  to  be  a  State  eventiially, 
why  not  now?" 

ASIZONA 

Tuma  (Ariz.)  Sxm.  February  8:  "With 
Alaska  we  abandoned  the  notion  that  only 
Territories  directly  attached  to  the  conti- 
nental United  States  could  be  brought  with- 
in the  fold  of  States.  Once  we  did  that,  then 
what  difference  whether  the  spread  Is  1.500 
miles  Or  2.600?  By  all  the  fair  measiires 
Hawaii  Is  believed  ready  for  statehood." 

ARKANSAS 

Camden  (Ark.)  News.  February  9:  "Alaska 
is  over  the  hurdle  and  Is  one  of  us.  Now  It's 
Hawaii's  turn.  Hawaii  seems  to  present  a 
more  stable  picture  than  In  former  years. 
Communist  Influence  In  unions  appears  to 
have  waned  and  that  argument  has  faded  in 
consequence." 

Tezarkana  Gazette,  February  17:  "A  star 
for  Hawaii?  The  Issue  has  reached  the  point 
where  much  further  delay  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  reasonable  grounds." 

CALIFOKNIA 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  January  27:  "AU 
the  arguments  against  statehood  have  been 
persuasively  answered.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
have  long  since  demonstrated  their  adher- 
ence to  American  traditions,  ideals,  and  cul- 
txire.  The  allegation  of  Commiuxlst  domina- 
tion in  the  islands  has  been  proven  flimsy, 
indeed.  The  population  has  risen  to  635.000, 
larger  than  6  of  the  existing  States." 

Los  Angeles  Examiner.  February  5:  "It  Is 
the  position  of  the  Examiner  and  other 
Hearst  newspapers  that  Hawaii  merits  state- 
hood and  should  receive  it  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  Theee  are  ovir  reasons:  In  the 
teetlmony  of  Rear  Adm.  Kenmore  M.  Mc- 
Manes.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Admin- 
istration, the  Pentagon  has  endorsed  Ha- 
waUan  statehood  as  militarily  desirable.  The 
grant  of  statehood  to  Alaska  has  removed  one 
of  the  chief  arguments  m  the  past.  This  was 
the  argtunent  of  noncontiguity — ^that  is.  ter- 
rltoriee  not  physically  Joined  with  our  other 
Statee  should  not  be  admitted  to  statehood. 
The  Jet  age  has  nullified  distances.  Both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  frontUne  bastions  of 
defense.  Economically,  HawaU  is  certainly 
as  weU  equipped  as  Alaska  to  support  state- 
hood.   Despite  fears  of  Communist  influence 
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In  the  Ulands.  w«  have  It  on  the  word  of 
■uch  responsible  men  as  Interior  Secretary 
Fred  A.  Seaton  that  communism  Is  under  as 
strict  surveillance  In  the  Islands  as  It  Is 
here.  There  Is  a  Territorial  subversive  ac- 
tivities committee  that  cooperates  closely 
with  the  FBI.  We  oonslder  that  half -hidden 
opposition  to  Hawaiian  statehood  because  of 
the  racial  mlxtxire  of  Its  people  as  completely 
Insupportable.  In  fact,  denial  of  statehood 
wculd  do  us  tremendous  psychological  dam- 
age throughout  the  whole  Pacific.  As  W.  R. 
Hearst.  Jr..  summed  It  up  Sunday  In  Editor's 
Report:  "My  father  advocated  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  That  Is  still  the  position  of  the 
Bearst  newspapers.'  " 

Los  Angeles  Mirror-News,  February  6: 
"There  is  little  doubt  that  admission  of 
Hawaii  to  full  statehood  will  be  voted  early 
In  this  session  of  the  Ckingress.  There  Is  no 
reason.  In  logic,  to  bar  Hawaii.  With  Its 
population  well  on  the  way  to  a  million, 
Hawaii  has  more  people  than  several  States. 
It  pays  Its  own  freight,  yielding  more  U.S. 
income  tax  than  quite  a  number  of  our 
States  In  good  standing." 

Fullerton  (Calif.)  News-Tribune,  February 
3 :  "The  usual  array  of  arguments  advanced 
In  the  past  against  the  admittance  of  Hawaii 
appear  to  have  been  discarded  at  last.  Fa- 
vorable action  now  Is  predicted  this  session, 
and  Is   long  overdue." 

Riverside  (Calif.)  Press.  February  1:  "  •  •  • 
The  words  of  the  special  subcommittee  (of 
the  House  Insular  Affairs  Committee)  report 
are  worth  noting:  'There  are  about  25  Identi- 
fied Communists  In  Hawaii.  We  have  no 
exact  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  so-called 
fellow  travelers  but  Investigating  agencies 
(Including  the  FBI  and  the  Territorial  sub- 
versive activities  committee)  told  us  they 
know  of  no  additional  Communists  since  the 
prevlotis  congressional  reports.  We  were  un- 
able to  find  any  evidence  in  the  social  fabric 
of  Hawaii  that  communism  had  made  any 
substantial  progress  or  that  the  community 
•a  a  whole  was  unable  and  unwilling  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  We  were  told  that  the  FBI 
investigations,  plus  the  Federal  court  convic- 
tions (under  the  Smith  Act)  had  crippled 
the  Coznmunlst  apparatus  and  It  would  re- 
main crippled.  Fear  no  longer  holds  even 
tlie  vestige  of  validity  as  a  reason  for  keep- 
ing Hawaii  out." 

Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald.  February 
3 :  "In  every  sense,  Hawaii  has  demonstrated 
aUeglance  to  the  United  States  and  her  prin- 
ciples of  government.  •  •  •  The  Nation 
Should  welcome  Hawaii  into  the  family  of 
States." 

Oakland  Tribune.  January  27:  'Xaunched 
With  the  full  support  of  the  administration, 
the  annual  battle  to  bring  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  is  under  way  again,  and  after  nearly 
40  years,  it  appears  that  the  fiOth  star  will 
be  added  to  the  flag.  There  will  be  some 
effort  to  prevent  it  once  more,  but  the  sup- 
port that  already  has  been  announced  for 
the  measure  in  both  Hoiises  of  Congress 
Indicates  that  the  opposition  will  be  over- 
come, as  it  should." 

Fresno  Bee,  February  11:  "With  Alaska 
ensconced  in  the  Union,  it  will  be  difficult 
Indeed  to  Justify  denial  of  the  same  status 
to  HawaU." 

Hollywood  Citizen-News.  January  27: 
"Hawaii's  efforts  to  control  communism  were 
emphasized  by  Interior  Secretary  Fred  A. 
Seaton  yesterday  in  urging  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  ap- 
prove a  bill  to  make  Hawaii  the  50th  State." 
Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal,  February  6: 
"The  arguments  currently  being  advanced 
against  statehood  for  Hawaii  are  few  and 
feeble.  Unlets  some  better  one*  trim  up. 
Congress  will  have  a  hard  time  ftndlng  rea- 
sons not  to  make  It  possible  for  Hawaii  to 
become  the  50th  State." 

Oakland  Tribune,  February  5:  "The  peo- 
ple of  HawaU  have  been  put  aside  far  too 
iOI^(  as  It  is." 


San  Jose  Mercury,  February  7:  "The  Ter- 
ritory has  the  people,  the  resovirces  and — 
above  all — the  will  to  become  the  50th  State. 
All  the  legal  requirements  have  been  or  can 
be  fulfilled  readily.  All  that  lacks  at  the 
moment  Is  congressional  action." 

Pasadena  Independent,  February  7:  "The 
fact  that  Alaska  has  become  a  State  is  a 
contributing  argument  for  Hawaiian  state- 
hood, but  it  is  only  one  an>ong  many  *  *  *. 
Statehood  is  logical.  Just  and  nece&sary." 

Baker,  field  Callfomlan.  January  27:  "The 
islands  have  become  an  Important  part  of 
the  Nation's  organization,  and  its  economic, 
social  and  political  life  has  been  closely  tied 
with  our  own  for  more  than  half  a  centiuy. 
The  events  of  World  War  II  clearly  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple the  close  connection  between  the  Islands 
and  the  mainland." 

San  Jose  News.  January  23:  "If  that  re- 
sounding phrase  'taxation  without  represen- 
tation' still  can  raise  anger,  then  Hawailans 
have  a  right  to  anger.  They  are  not  at  all 
represented.  This  is  idiocy  in  a  modern, 
democratic  western  world." 

San  Bernardino  Sun.  January  8:  "Both 
Alaskans  and  Hawailans  have  shown  un- 
flinching patrlotltm  in  times  past  when  the 
United  States  has  faced  major  crises. 
Hawaii  also  will  be  most  welcome  into  our 
family  of  States." 

San  Diego  Union.  January  8:  "In  the 
celebration  for  Alaska,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  Hawaii  is  equally  deserving  of 
Etatehood.  It  should  be  a  good  thing  to 
approve  Hawaii  a£  the  80th  State  in  the  flag 
before  major  production  starts  on  the 
49-8tar  flag." 

COLOkADO 

Fort  Morgan  Times,  February  18:  "This 
Congress  should  admit  Hawaii.  Her  admis- 
sion is  favored  by  President  Zlsenbower. 
Harry  8.  Truman,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Earl 
Warren,  Paul  M.  Butler,  Fred  L.  Seaton, 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Gordon  Allott,  and  a 
long  ll£t  of  statesmen  expressing  themselves 
from  a  bipartisan  standpoint. ** 

Pueblo  Star- Journal.  February  8:  "By 
all  the  fair  measures  Hawaii  is  ready  for 
stat8hood.  The  iisue  has  reached  the  point 
Where  much  further  delay  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  reasonable  grounds." 

Pueblo  Chieftain.  February  12:  "Comment 
on  Hawaii  statehood  at  Washington,  In  con- 
nection with  the  committee  hearings  there, 
brings  out  the  significant  fact:  The  series 
of  political  defeats  the  ILWU  has  suffered 
in  Hawaii  in  recent  years  is  regarded  as  an 
asset  to  the  statehood  fight." 

CONNECTICUT 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  January 
33:  "In  many  respects,  we  suspect  that  the 
Hawailans  are  more  American  than  a  great 
many  Americans.  Certainly  Conununlst  ef- 
forts to  Influence  the  island  government 
have  been  pitiful  failures,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  participation  by  Hawaiian 
leaders  in  the  affairs  of  Congress  would  bs 
of  great  value  because  of  their  long  and  in- 
timate experience  in  dealing  with  oriental 
peoples." 

Bridgeport  Poet.  February  •:  "The  indica- 
tions are  that  in  the  name  of  Justice  toward 
the  people,  this  Congress  will  soon  pass  the 
necessary  legislation,  and  the  United  States 
will  once  again  face  the  problem — but  a 
much  simpler  one — of  adding  another  star 
to  the  flag." 

Norwich  Bulletin,  Fsbmary  8:  "Now  that 
Alaska  has  been  launched  as  a  fu!l-fleged 
member  of  the  Union,  the  reasons  for  with- 
holding such  status  from  HawaU  are  even 
less  compelling  than  in  the  past.  Congress 
would  do  well  to  approve  this  measure  with- 
out further  delay." 

New  Britain  Herald,  January  17:  "The  case 
for  Hawaii  is  a  good  one:  American  tradi- 
tions. aflUlations,  and  interests  all  abound. 
Further,  ihara  is  an  outright  desire  by  Ha^ 


wallans  to  be  Americans,  regardless  of  the 
tax  increases  and  other  problems  it  will 
mean." 

DSLAWSaS 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News,  February  7:  "In 
Congress  even  the  opponents  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  as  a  State  are  saying  they 
believe  it  is  inevitable  •  •  *.  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success — nothing,  at  least,  is  a 
better  self-starter  in  almost  any  field  of  en- 
deavor. The  success  of  Alaska  beams  di- 
rectly across  the  Pacific  towards  HawaU. 
which  is  basking  in  the  glow." 
rLOBisa 

Tampa  nmes.  January  27:  "One  of  the 
best  reasons  for  bringing  HawaU  into  the 
Umon  \M  that  It  will  extend  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States  well  into  the  Pacific  and 
make  \is  a  closer  neighbor  to  Asia.  The 
voice  and  vote  of  persons  who  understand 
the  Asian  viewpoint  may  be  a  valuable  asset 
in  Congress.  The  granting  of  full  state- 
hood to  a  Territory  with  such  a  large  Asian 
population  might  also  serve  to  favorably  im- 
press other  Asian  nations  and  combat  anti- 
American  propaganda  spread  by  the  Reds." 

St.  Petersburg  Times.  January  24:  "With 
a  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  in  effect  already 
'passed'  in  the  Senate  and  with  hearings  on 
sxich  a  measure  promised  soon  in  a  House 
conunlttee.  the  chances  are  much  better 
than  even  that  our  new  flag  wiU  have  to  be 
redesigned  before  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  it." 

ccoaciA 

Atlanta  Constitution.  January  17:  "If  the 
United  States  wishes  to  show  unmistakably 
and  unequivocally  that  it  stands  foiuvquare 
behind  the  principle  of  equality  of  all  men 
under  God.  it  can  do  so  by  admitting  HawaU 
to  the  Union." 

Columbus  Enqu'.rer.  January  28:  "These 
points  and  others  made  by  (Interior  Secre- 
tary* Seaton  before  the  Hoiose  committee 
should  convince  the  members  that  Hawaii  is 
ready  to  enter  the  Union.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  group  wlU  lose  no  time  in  approving 
such  legislation." 

Albany  (Ga.)  Herald.  February  11:  "All 
Indications  thus  point  to  a  50th  star  for  the 
American  flig  in  1959.  As  In  the  ca?e  of 
Alaska,  the  Nation  will  be  far  wealthier  in 
terms  of  human  as  well  as  natural  resources 
as  a  result  of  congressional  action  approving 
Hawaii's  unrelenting  wlU  for  statehood 
status." 

Thomasvllle  (Ga.)  Times-Enterprise.  Feb- 
ruary 3:  "Statehood  for  Hawaii  Is  pretty 
much  assured  If  public  reaction  la  any  token. 
If  the  Congress  is  going  to  approve  the  plan, 
it  would  seem  sUly  to  delay  now  that 
Alaska's  broken  the  ice." 

Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune.  February  8: 
"  'All  clear  for  HawaU  now.'  seems  to  be  the 
word  In  Congress.  The  way  was  paved  for 
Hawaiian  statrhood.  of  course,  by  Alaskan 
statehood  on  and  as  of  January  8,  1959." 

mAKO 

Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Morning  Poet  Reg- 
ister. Febrxiary  6:  "By  all  the  fair  measures 
Hawaii  is  believed  ready  for  statehood.  The 
Issue  has  reached  a  point  where  much  fur- 
ther delay  cannot  be  explained  on  reasonable 
grounds." 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Sun-Times.  January  38:  "There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  Congress  should  go 
slow  In  granting  Hawaii  statehood,  as  de- 
manded by  statehood  foes.  •  •  •  Congress 
should  act  to  permit  Hawaii  to  Join  the 
Union  before  the  cvurent  session  ends  in 
July  or  August." 

Aurora  Beacon-News.  January  82:  "One  of 
the  inescapable  tasks  confronting  the  86th 
Congress  is  that  of  granting  statehood  to 
Hawaii,  a  favor  to  the  islands  and  to  the 
Nation  that  has  been  too  long  delayed." 

Alton  Telegraph,  January  28:  "The  United 
States  ahoxUd  welcome  HawaU   into  state- 
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hood  now;  make  her  part  of  the  country 
instead  of  a  mere  dependent." 

Decatur  Review.  January  28:  "In  every 
way.  HawaU  is  eminently  qualified  for  state- 
hood •  •  •  only  stateliood  wUl  give  to  the 
people  of  HawaU  the  fuU  citizenship  to 
which  they  are  undeniably  entitled." 

Qulncy  Herald- Whig.  January  19:  '"The 
people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been 
clamoring  for  entrance  Into  the  Union  even 
longer  than  Alaska.  Congress  will  find  it 
difficult  to  withhold  statehood  from  the 
Pacific  Ulands." 

Carbondale  South  IlUnoisian.  January  29: 
"Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  Hawai- 
ian statehood,  and  or.e  which  applied  in 
Alaska  last  year,  is  that  American  citizens 
in  our  Territories  who  pay  taxes  and  serve 
on  battlefronu  and  fulfiU  aU  other  duties 
of  citizens  deserve  a  voice  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress where  the  laws  aie  passed  that  govern 
them." 

DanviUe  (111.)  Commercial  News,  January 
80:  "HawaU  has  earned  the  star  in  her 
crown — and  in  the  American  flag.  Let  us 
hope  she  gets  it  soon." 

INDIANA 

Madison  Cotirier,  January  37:  "HawaU  is 
an  enterprising  and  modem  country.  It 
would  make  a  nice  adcUtlon  to  the  United 
States." 

La  Porte  Herald -Argus,  January  6:  "With 
Alofka  officially  having  become  the  49th 
State,  It  is  appropriate  to  hope  that  the  new 
Congress  will  lose  no  time  in  acting  to  make 
Hawaii  the  SOth." 

83Uth  Bend  Itibune.  January  26:  "Now 
the  number  of  requirfd  States'  approvals 
has  been  increased  by  Alafka's  sdmlsston  to 
the  Union,  and  it  Is  probable  that  HawaU 
also  will  win  statehood  In  the  near  future." 

Gary  Post -Tribune.  February  6:  "Hawaii's 
request  for  statehood  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
American  form  of  government." 

Washington  (Ind.)  Times.  February  7: 
"Industrial  development  and  population 
growth  in  Hawaii  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
The  island's  billion  dollar  annual  gross  prod- 
uct should  provide  enough  revenue  for  intra- 
state exf>ense8." 

Terre  Haute  Tribune  February  6:  "Even 
that  old  bugaboo,  communism  on  the  islands, 
has  been  given  the  coup  de  grace  by  Rep- 
resentative Francis  K.  Waltes.  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Noting  that  the  Red  menace  is 
weaker  than  when  his  group  Investigated 
several  years  ago.  WsLTxa  came  out  for  Ha- 
waiian statehood." 

Plymouth  Pllot-Newi,  February  16:  "At 
long  last  it  seems  that  Congress  wlU  recog- 
nize that  Justice  to  HawaU  must  be  done  In 
granting  statehood  to  tliat  Territory." 

lows 

Sioux  City  Journal.  January  80:  "Popu- 
lation-wise, the  Islands  are  bigger  and  in 
many  ways  better  qualUled  economlcaUy  and 
poUtleaUy  for  statehood  than  many  of  the 
40  States  were  at  uae  times  of  their  admis- 
sion to  statehood." 

Marengo  (Iowa)  Ploneer-BepnbUean.  Jan- 
uary 16:  "Although  it  required  almost  a  half- 
century  after  Arizona  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  fuU-fledged  State  before  another 
Territory  finally  made  the  grade  into  state- 
hood, there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  optimism 
everywhere  before  we  have  the  60th  State  in 
the  fold." 

Delweln  (Iowa)  Register,  Janxiary  31 :  "Flv* 
major  Pacific  commanda  in  Hawaii  show  the 
Islands'  miUtary  importance.  Statehood  wlU 
serve  notice  to  the  world  that  the  United 
SUtes  intends  to  stay  In  the  Pacific." 

Fort  Madison  Democrat,  February  7:  "Ha- 
waiian statehood  should  be  an  immediate 
order  at  business  in  tlie  Senate  as  In  the 
House." 

BurUngtOB  (Iowa)  Rawkeye-Oaiette.  Feb- 
ruary 8:  nrbe  odds  are  that  Hawaii  wiU  be 


granted   statehood  In  this  session  of   Con- 
gress." 

Cedar  Rapids  Gaaette.  February  6:  "Since 
Alaska  and  HawaU  often  have  been  coupled 
together  In  earUer  bills  for  admission  and. 
perhaps  equaUy  significant,  in  many  party 
platforms,  the  point  about  admission  in  pairs 
is  well  taken." 


Wichita  Morning  Eagle,  February  6:  "One 
Of  the  major  objections  to  Hawaiian  state- 
hood was  erased  when  Alaska  became  a  State. 
This  was  the  idea  that  a  territory  without 
borders  contlguotis  with  the  present  United 
States  would  be  dllDcult  to  defend  and  lack- 
ing in  common  Interests  with  the  other 
States." 

Lawrence  Journal -World.  January  32: 
"Among  the  leading  Americans  who  have 
come  out  In  favor  of  etatehood  for  HawaU 
are  President  Elsenhower  and  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court." 

Wellington  (Kans.)  News.  February  3: 
"Let's  send  word  to  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen that  there  is  no  need  or  reason  to 
wait  longer  to  add  that  60th  star  to  our 
flag  for  HawaU." 

Dodge  City  Globe,  January  28:  "Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  Seaton.  former  Kansan, 
told  Congress  Monday  that  'we  need  Ha- 
waii as  an  equal  partner  as  much  as  HawaU 
needs  statehood.' " 

KZNTUC&T 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  Inquirer, 
February  9:  "Reasons  and  excuses  for  de- 
ferring the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood  are   now   impotent   If   not  negligible." 

Middlesbi^ro  News.  February  9:  "Alaska  is 
over  the  hurdle  and  is  one  of  us.  Now  it's 
Hawaii's  turn.  By  all  the  fair  measures  Ha- 
waii is  believed  ready  for  statehood." 

Winchester  Sun.  February  16:  "One  op- 
ponent of  statehood  argued  that  bringing 
ILaW&U  into  the  Union  would  be  'a  geo- 
graphical absurdity.'  but  In  an  age  of  swift 
transportation  and  communication  this  in 
itself  Is  an  absurdity." 

A&hland  Independent.  January  6:  "In 
point  of  population  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  ahead  of  Alaska,  having  substantlaUy 
more  than  500,000  inhabitants.  The  terri- 
tory pays  more  Federal  taxes  than  10  of  the 
existing  States.  Hence  its  application  will 
be  hard  to  refuse." 

LOtnSIANA 

Lafayette  Advertiser,  February  5:  "HawaU 
seems  to  present  a  more  stable  picture  than 
in  former  years.  Communist  infiuence  in 
unions  appears  to  have  waned,  and  that 
argtunent  has  faded  in  consequence.  By 
all  the  fair  measures  HawaU  is  beUeved  ready 
for  statehood.  The  Issue  has  reached  the 
point  where  much  further  delay  cannot  be 
explained  on  reasonable  grounds." 

MAINS 

Portland  (Maine)  Express,  February  5: 
*Trhe  mood  in  Congress  at  this  session  seems 
to  be  'All  clear  for  HawaU  now.'  If  the  mood 
lasts,  flagmakers  wiU  have  their  work  to 
do  aU  over  again." 

Bangor  (Maine)  News,  December  18,  1958: 
"There's  no  need  to  review  at  length  the 
history  of  Hawau's  long  struggle  to  win  state- 
hood status.  And  we  hope  members  of 
Maine's  delegation  to  Congress  feel  the  same 
way  and  will,  to  use  the  slogan  of  the  Ha- 
waii Statehood  Commission,  'Help  HawaU 
become  the  50th  State  in  '59.'  " 

MASTLAND 

Baltimore  News  Post.  January  6:  "Tlie 
Hearst  newspapers  are  proud  of  the  part 
they  were  privUeged  to  play  in  the  long  and 
vigorous  campaign  to  win  statehood  for  the 
htige  territory  which  we  bought  from  Russia 
In  1867  for  $7.2  million.  The  Nation's  eyes 
should  now  be  directed  toward  ]bwaU  as  a 
possible  60th  State." 

Hagentown  Herald,  Febrtury  6:  "Wltli 
Alaska  we  abandoned  the  notion  ^at  only 
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territory  directly  attached  to  the  continental 
United  States  could  be  brought  within  the 
fold  of  States.  Once  we  did  that,  then  what 
difference  whether  the  spread  Is  1,500  mUes 
or  2,600?" 

Ciunberland  News.  February  6:  "It  has 
been  pretty  common  for  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  pairs  with  little  or  no  time  gap. 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  8  days  apart  in  1890. 
In  1889  North  and  South  I>akota  on  the 
same  day,  and  then  Montana  and  Washing- 
ton 3  days  apart." 

MASSACHTTSXTTS 

Boston  Globe,  January  31:  "HawaU  has  re- 
moved the  last  plausible  objection  to  admis- 
sion by  writing  strong  antl-Communlst  pro- 
visions into  Ita  proposed  State  constitution. 
Both  Justice  and  common  sense  require  that 
she  quickly  become  a  State." 

Boston  Record,  February  6:  "It  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  Dally  Record  and  other  Hearst 
newspapers  that  HawaU  merits  statehood 
and  should  receive  it  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. We  consider  the  half-bidden  opposi- 
tion to  Hawaiian  statehood  because  of  the 
racial  mixture  of  ita  people  as  completely 
insupportable.  In  fact,  denial  of  statehood 
would  do  us  tremendous  psychological  dam- 
age throughout  the  whole  Pacific." 

Boston  Traveler,  February  7:  "Occasionally 
the  United  States  gete  a  chance  to  do  itself 
a  real  favor  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
a  big  impression  on  the  rest  of  the  world — 
all  without  spending  a  dime.  Such  an  op- 
portunity knocks  once  again  in  the  bUI  for 
Hawaiian  statehood,  now  before  Congress." 

Boston  American,  February  6:  "It  is  il- 
logical and  unfair  to  grant  statehood  to 
Alaska  and  deny  It  to  Hawaii." 

Springfield,  News,  February  10:  "Hawaii 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  Alaska's 
pair.  They  both  belong  in  the  Union,  and 
things  won't  seem  right  untU  we  have  50 
stars  in  the  flag." 

HaverhlU  Gazette,  February  6:  "If  HawaU 
becomes  the  SOth  State  this  year — and  cer- 
tainly chances  now  seem  favorable — ^the 
country  will  have  acquired  a  pair  of  States 
with  little  time  lag  In  between.  There  is 
considerable  precedent  for  such  expaxLsion 
in  America." 

Springfield  Union,  January  17:  "With 
Alaska  now  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
United  States,  the  logical  step  is  immediate 
admittance  of  Hawaii,  which  has  earned 
Statehood  along  with  Alaska." 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  80; 
"There  are  committee  processes  to  be  ground 
out  and  votes  to  be  taken,  but  It  looks  as  if 
mainlanders  should  be  making  lels  to  loop 
around  the  necks  of  incoming  Hawailans." 

mCHIOAN 

Detroit  Free  Press,  January  6:  "We  are 
not  through  yet,  by  any  means.  Before  this 
year  is  out,  we  may  very  well  see  the  SOth 
star  added  as  Hawaii  Is  admitted." 

Detroit  Times,  February  7:  "Tht  House  In- 
terior Conunlttee  voted  25  to  4  for  Hawaiian 
statehood.  The  blU  to  create  our  SOth  State 
heads  next  for  the  Rules  Committee,  then 
action  by  the  fuU  House,  then  the  Senate. 
Though  there  is  some  die-hard  opposition, 
the  measure  should  succeed." 

Detroit  Times.  February  4:  "The  Jet  age 
has  nulllfled  distances.  Both  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  front  line  bastions  of  defense." 

Royal  Oak  Tribune,  January  2:  "Maybe 
pretty  soon  we  will  have  to  change  these  for 
50-star  flags,  because  HawaU  Is  asking  for 
statehood  as  well.  We  hope  that  this  T«t1- 
tory  can  achieve  it  soon." 

Hillsdale  News,  January  17:  "Deserving 
Hawaii  has  been  denied  statehood  much  too 
long." 

Muskegon  Chronicle,  January  30:  "Hawaii 
has  waited  a  long  time,  much  longer  than 
Alaska  waited.  Within  another  year  our 
flag  is  nkely  to  have  ita  60th  star." 

Jackson  Cltlaen  Patriot.  January  99: 
"HawaU  has  some  strong  arguments  on  Ita 
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side.  It  haa  mora  than  double  the  popula- 
tion of  Alaska  and  U  mora  advanced  eco- 
nomically. It  l8  better  able  to  support  State 
government  and.  like  Alaska,  is  a  key  bastion 
in  tbe  defense  of  the  United  States." 

Port  Huron  Times-Herald,  February  0:  "It 
looks  as  though  the  chances  for  Hawaii  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  Union  soon  are  very 
good." 

Albion  Recorder.  January  30:  "Hawaii 
does,  however,  by  most  apparent  standards 
deserve  admittance  as  a  State  soon." 

Saginaw  News.  February  3:  "Both  major 
parties  have  pledged  statehood  for  s-^veral 
years.  Last  year  they  even  stood  for  an 
'immediate'  grant  of  statehood.  Now  it's 
time  that  the  promise  was  fulfllled." 

Battle  Creek  Crnquirer-News,  February  6: 
"Congress  seems  to  be  in  a  mood  to  speed 
action  on  Hawaii,  as  it  should." 

MXNNXSOTA 

Duluth  NewB-Tribime,  January  19:  "•  •  • 
the  United  States  has  made  Itself  ridiculous 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  Its  delay  in  grant- 
ing statehood  to  Alaska  for  so  long  and  now 
by  its  continued  delay  in  making  Hawaii 
a  State — after  so  many  pledges." 

St.  Cloud  Times.  January  19:  "Hawaii  has 
been  knocking  on  the  doors  of  the  Union  for 
65  years.  It  has  more  population  than 
Alaska,  more  Indxistry,  more  developed 
wealth.  Maybe  thla  Is  Hawaii's  year.  We 
hope  so." 

Faribault  News,  January  3:  "On  this  Im- 
portant date  for  Alaska — official  recognition 
as  u  State  of  the  Union — we  express  the  hope 
that  Hawaii  in  the  coming  months  will  be 
admitted  as  the  fiOth  State." 

Muauairpi 

Greenville  Demoerat-inmes,  February  12: 
"Our  American  forefather!  rejected  being 
taxed  without  being  represented.  The  Ha- 
waiian* now  bear  far  heavier  taxes  without 
rtprtMntatlon  and  send  their  eons  into  the 
armed  Mrvloes  via  a  draft  they  had  no  voice 
In  approvlni.  Wt  rtp«»t,  th«  p«opU  of 
Hawaii  have  too  long  been  denied  these 
rlthte.  This  must  be  Hawalli  year  to  attain 
■tatehood. ' 

Qulfport  BUoxl  R«rtld,  Ptbruary  11:  "Now 
It'i  Hftwalll  turn.  Tht  luu*  haa  reaohtd  th« 
point  wtatrt  much  further  delay  cannot  be 
•splalned  on  reasonable  grounds. " 

MtMOUaX 

St.  Louli  Poet  Dispatch.  February  8: 
"Kverybody  who  had  hoped  that  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  would  come  Into  the  Union  together 
last  year  will  be  delighted  with  the  excellent 
progress  of  the  Hawaiian  cause  In  a  Congress 
that  is  baraly  a  month  old." 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  January  aO: 
"With  the  49th  State  thus  working  for  the 
50th-to-be,  surely  a  Hawaiian  statehood  bill 
will  be  an  early  enactment  of  the  session." 

Kaiuas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  January  30: 
"The  great  majority  of  islanders  (there  are 
nearly  800,000)  consistently  have  favored 
statehood.  And  recent  polls  show  approval 
by  citizens  of  other  States." 

Columbia  Missourlan,  January  39:  "There 
is  little  reason  for  denying  Hawaii  admission 
to  the  Union  at  this  time." 

Hannibal  Courier  Post,  January  39:  "It 
was  especially  gratifying  that  Interior  Secre- 
tary Fred  A.  Seaton  appeared  before  the 
House  Interior  Affairs  Committee  to  make  a 
strong  case  for  Hawaiian  statehood.  He 
noted  that  Hawaii  has  been  preparing  for 
C9  years,  which  is  a  good  deal  longer  time 
than  was  required." 

St.  Joseph  News-Press.  February  4:  "The 
way  was  paved  for  Hawaiian  statehood  when 
Alaska  officially  became  a  State  on  January 
3.  An  over-the-shoulder  look  shows  that  it 
Is  quite  common  for  SUtes  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  pairs." 

Columbia  Tribune.  February  8:  "The  way 
aeems  clear  for  the  early  admission  of  the 
Islands  territory." 


MONTANA 

Butte  Poet,  February  7:  "Now  that  Alaska 
has  been  launched  as  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  Union,  the  reasons  for  withholding 
such  status  from  Hawaii  ara  even  less  com- 
pelling than  in  the  past.  Congress  would 
do  well  to  approve  this  measure  without 
fvu-ther  delay." 

Havre  News,  February  3:  "It  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  Republican  and  Democratic  Sena- 
tors are  getting  together  to  see  If  they  can 
get  Hawaii  Into  the  Union  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Most  of  the  stumbling  blocks  of 
the  past  have  been  removed  and  a  count  of 
favorable  senatorlul  aoses  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  great  day  for  Hawaii  isn't  far  off. 
The  more  realistic  Congress  gets  about 
Hawaii  the  more  It  realizes  that  statehood 
for  the  Territory  has  been  delayed  too  long." 

Great  Falls  Leader.  February  4:  "By  all 
the  fair  measvu^s  Hawaii  is  believed  ready  for 
statehood." 

Missoula  Sentinel.  February  6:  "Alaska 
has  broken  the  ice  and  changed  the  flag. 
Now  it  is  Hawaii's  turn." 

Billings  Gazette,  February  4:  "Since  the 
measure  to  admit  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to 
statehood  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  voted  into  the 
Union  during  the  present  session.  All  re- 
ports coming  out  of  Washington  on  that 
subject  serve  to  Indicate  that  this  prediction 
will  be  fulfilled." 

mvAOA 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal.  February  6: 
"A  star  for  Hawaii?  •  •  •  This  year  odds 
run  more  strongly  for  it.  though  opposition 
still  exists.  By  all  fair  measures  Hawaii  is 
believed  ready  for  statehood." 

NEW    HAMMHXM 

Claramont  Eagle.  February  S:  "All  clear 
for  Hawaii  now,  s(<ems  to  be  the  word  in 
Congress.  The  way  was  paved  for  Hawaiian 
statehood,  of  course,  by  Alaskan  statehood 
on  and  as  of  Jsnuiury  8,  1080." 

Nashua  Telegraph,  February  7:  "Riwall 
seems  to  prasent  a  more  stabls  picture  than 
In  former  years.  Communist  influence  in 
unions  «pp«ftrt  to  hav9  waned,  and  that 
argumsnt  bM  faded  In  oons«queno«." 

MIW  JIMIT 

Trenton  Times,  February  8:  "There  were 
good  and  sufflolent  reasons  for  the  decision 
of  Congress  to  grant  statehood  to  Alaska. 
There  are  equally  good  reasons  for  making 
Hawaii  the  50th  State." 

Passaic  Herald-Nrws,  January  38:  "With 
such  a  favorable  finding  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  prece- 
dent, the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  should  stand 
a  good  chance  of  passage." 

Asbury  Park  Press,  February  13:  "Hawai- 
ian statehood  will  be  voted  before  Etuter, 
Washington  prophets  says.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  called  for  prompt  action;  the 
Pentagon  says  that  statehood  would  help 
the  war  effort." 

Paterson  Call,  February  8;  "Congress 
would  do  well  to  approve  this  measure  with- 
out further  delay." 

NEW    MEXICO 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Journal,  February 
4:  "The  opposition  to  admission  of  Hawaii 
has  been  largely  by  southern  Congressmen 
because  it  seems  another  State  added  to  the 
proclvil  rights  camp,  and  would  enhance  the 
likelihood  of  more  stringent  civil  rights 
legislation.  But  the  green  light  for  admis- 
sion appears  to  be  fixed,  especially  since  the 
proponents  have  picked  up  the  votes  of  the 
new  State  of  Alaska." 

NTW  rem*. 
New  York  Times.  March  5:  "Hawallans  of 
every  background  have  proved  their  loyalty 
by  fighting  and  dying  for  our  country  on 
equal  terms  with  Americans  from  the  main- 
land.    Against  that  background  statehood 


for  Hawaii  is  an  obligation  the  rest  of  \xa 
have  long  owed  our  fellow  Americans  who 
live  in  those  beautiful  Islands." 

New  York  Times,  February  1 :  "There  is  no 
reason  or  excuse  to  put  off  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  The  fact  that  Alaska  has  become 
a  State  is  a  contributing  argument  for  Ha- 
waiian statehood  but  it  is  only  one  among 
many." 

New  York  Journal- American,  February  3: 
"It  is  the  position  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  other  Hearst  newspapers  that 
Hawaii  merits  statehocd  and  should  receive 
It  at  this  session  of  Congress.  As  W.  R. 
Hsarst,  Jr..  summed  it  up  Sunday  In  Editor's 
Report:  'My  father  advocated  statehood  for 
Hawaii.     That  Is  still  the  position  of  the 

Hearst  newrpapers."  " 

New  York  Times,  January  4:  "Now  we 
must  hope  and  expect  that  the  86th  Con- 
gress will  grant  statehood  to  that  other 
Territory  which  In  these  days  of  Jet  travel 
lies  Just  across  the  river  that  we  call  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  west  by  south  from  San 
Francisco.     Hawaii  should  be  next." 

New  York  Journal- American.  January  5: 
"But  now  our  new  star  In  the  North  is  firmly 
fixed  in  the  fiag.  and  there  is  room  for  that 
Western  star  that  will  ascend  one  day  when 
Hawaii  also  wins  statehood.  The  Union  still 
grows — and  the  prophets  of  doom  are  con- 
founded." 

Mount  Vernon  Argus.  January  8:  "So  to 
Alaska,  already  in.  and  to  Hawaii,  knocking 
at  the  door,  our  best  wishes  for  growth 
throughout  1969  and  thereafter  along  llnee 
which  will  make  their  peoples  prosperous 
and  happy." 

Little  Falls.  January  33:  "Legislation  to  ad- 
mit the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  the  &Oth  SUta 
in  the  Union  has  been  introduced  In  Con- 
gress, and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  1080  U  the 
year  when  this  long-sought  goal  of  the  is- 
landers will  become  a  reality." 

Jamestown  Post- Journal,  January  at:  'The 
Nation  needs  Hawaii  as  an  example  before 
the  world  of  American  democracy  in  action. 
Hawaii  should  become  the  80th  star  in  the 
flag  thU  year." 

Albany  Times-Union,  January  81:  "Ma^ 
wall's  chances  of  becoming  a  State  this  year 
continue  to  look  good." 

Yonkere  Herald -Stateeman,  February  10: 
"How  in  this  promising  year  of  1880  the  new- 
eet  baby  of  the  grand  and  glorious  galaxy  of 
State*  wu  bom  on  January  8.  Is  Alaska  to 
grow  up  alonsf  Or  will  there  be  the  usual 
twint    Are  you  listening,  HawallT" 

Troy  Record.  January  SO:  "The  admission 
of  Hawaii  Is  only  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
measure  deserves  speedy  support  and  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  Congrees  eeenu  to 
also  be  in  ths  mood  to  take  cara  of  this  long- 
neglected  old  business." 

NOKTH   CAKOLINA 

Wilmington,  NC.  Star,  January  38:  "Now 
that  Alaska  has  attained  statehood  status, 
the  long-time  supporters  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood are  starting  the  ball  rolling  for  a  60th 
State.  Interior  Secretary  Fred  A.  Seaton 
fired  the  opening  gun  for  the  administration 
Monday  when  he  declared  that  after  a  69- 
year  'apprentlceahip'  Hawaii  has  earned  the 
right  to  fair  and  equal  treatment  with  the 
other  49  States.  Apparently,  that  appren- 
ticeship is  about  over.  And  we  agree  that  69 
years  Is  a  long  apprenticeship  not  to  have  a 
turning." 

Burlington.  N.C.,  Times  News,  January  37: 
"Prospecu  for  statehood  for  Hawaii  appear 
bright  before  the  present  86th  Congress  com- 
pletes ita  work  and  its  Members,  in  recess. 
Journey  home  again.  Hawaii  has  a  stronger 
bid  now  that  Alaska  finally  was  victorious 
in  the  battle  for  statehood,  after  many  years, 
in  the  85th  Congress  last  year.  The  barrier 
was  not  the  absence  of  Justification  for 
statehood  grants,  but  the  restraining  power 
of  politics." 

Durham,  N.O.  Herald.  January  38:  "The 
Nation's  new  49-star  flag  appears  destined  to 
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be  outmoded  almost  as  soon  as  It  Is  run  up 
on  the  flagpoles  for  the  first  time  officially 
next  July.  Congreaslonal  support  for  Hawaii 
as  the  60th  State  Is  already  showing  • 
strength  approaching  that  which  put  over 
Alaskan  statehood  last  year.  With  HawtOi,  as 
with  Alaska,  the  movement  is  bipartisan. 
It  is  raflected  by  leaders  both  in  Congress  and 
tbe  Eisenhower  administration.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  it  is  reflected  in  prompt 
action  by  Congress  •  •  •." 

Greenville,  N.C.,  Reflector,  January  30: 
"Thera  Is  little  If  any  reason  for  Congress  to 
continue  to  deny  statehood  to  this  Territory 
of  the  United  States  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated since  1898.  Clearly  Hawaii  has  earned 
ths  right  to  statehood." 

Stanford  (NC)  Herald.  January  33: 
"  'Much  more  than  an  ordinary  newspaper, 
or  a  piece  of  merchandise,  is  in  your  hands 
at  this  moment.  This  1069  progress  edition 
of  the  Advertiser  is  an  appraisal  of  the  com- 
ing year,  that  looms  as  bright  as  that  50th 
star  that  seems  almost  ready  to  Jostle  the 
others  in  the  flag's  field  of  blue.'  So  begins 
an  editorial  in  the  63-page  Honolulu  news- 
paper Issued  January  1  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  stating  Hawaii's  case  for  entrance 
into  the  Union  of  the  United  States.  The 
paper,  a  copy  of  which  this  week  reached 
our  desks,  is  a  brilliant  statement  of  pur- 
pose. We  read  It  literally  for  hours  and 
must  confess  utter  amazement  at  the  power 
and  might  and  Industry  which  Is  Hawaii 
today.  •  •  •  Hera  ara  some  of  Hawaii's 
arguments:  Dedicated  Anlerlcans.  Hawallans 
look  to  Congrass  for  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship: jets  cut  time  from  San  Francisco  to 
4',^  hours:  American  btuiness  capital  Is 
pouring  into  the  Islands  (in  Honolulu,  as 
an  example,  a  830  million  shopping  oentar 
Is  planned  this  year);  research  and  diversi- 
fication In  agrleultura  foretall  new  vistas  of 
production  and  sales:  and  certainly  prsssure 
mounts  politically  on  the  basis  of  Alaska's 
admission.  The  case  for  Hawaiian  stata- 
hood,  wt  iubmlt,  U  eloqutintly  stated." 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  February  8:  "The 
overwhelming  vote  In  the  Rouse  Interior 
CommlttM  (98  to  4)  to  admit  Hawaii  to  tht 
Union  mskee  It  all  but  certain  that  the 
House  of  Representatlvee  wlU  epeedily  ap- 
prove leglslaUon  to  make  Hawaii  the  80th 
Stata." 

Toledo  Blade.  February  7:  "So  If  sunnf 
Rnwalt  becomes  the  60th  Stata  soon  after 
chilly  Alaska's  having  been  made  the  49th. 
Congress  will  not  only  t>e  playing  fair  to  the 
Islanders  but  it  will  be  following  a  tradition. 
Let  It  be  another  couple  soon." 

Ashtabuta  Star -Beacon.  February  10: 
"Alaska  is  over  the  hurdle  and  is  one  of  us. 
Now  it's  HawaU's  turn." 

Fostorta  Beview-Tlmes.  February  10: 
"Statehood  would  confirm  the  hope  that 
America  believes  in  the  full  development  of 
local  self-government.  Our  national  policies 
will  be  Judged  in  no  smail  measure  by  the 
decisions  we  make  in  respect  to  the  people 
of  HawaU." 

Dayton  News.  January  37:  "HawaU  has 
struggled  for  years  for  the  recognition  which 
she  now  richly  deserves." 

Mt.  Vernon  News.  Janwu7  30:  "Congress 
should  not  let  the  HawaU  statehood  bill 
drag  along  until  near  the  end  of  the  session 
when  it  wUl  l>ccome  lost  in  the  mad  rush 
to  enact  essential  legislation  befora  adjoiu-n- 
ment." 

Cambridge  Jeffersonlan.  January  31:  "The 
loyalty  of  the  Hawaiian  was  especiaUy  pro- 
nounced during  World  War  n.  Having  ful- 
filled all  qualifications,  they  are  perfectly 
Justified  in  demanding  American  citizen- 
ship." : 

OXI.AROKi 

Enid  Eagle,  January  37:  "For  both  the 
mainland  United  States  and  the  islands 
themselves,  thera  is  Uttle  doubt  of  the  mutual 


value  of  statehood,  both  from  an  economic 
and  a  defense  basis.  It  U  to  be  hoped  that 
this  time  the  dream  at  statehood  wiU  be 
realised  •  •  •." 

Alva  Review-Coiu-ler.  February  8:  "There 
seems  little  doubt  now  that  Congress  will 
be  granting  statehood  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii." 

Norman  Transcript,  February  10:  "Now 
it's  Hawaii's  turn.  The  issue  has  reached 
the  point  where  much  further  delay  catmot 
be  explained  on  reasonable  grounds." 

OEKGON 

Portland  Journal,  January  27:  "Supporters 
of  Hawaiian  statehood  stepped  aside  last 
year  to  let  the  Alaskan  biU  go  through 
alone.  This  year  the  sponsors  of  Alafkan 
statehood.  Including  Alaskan  and  Pacific 
Northwest  delegations,  are  solidly  support- 
ing Hawaii's  bid." 

Medford  MaU-Tribune,  December  16, 
1958:  "It  would  be  singularly  appropriate — 
from  Oregon's  standpoint — to  have  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  become  a  State  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Oregon's  own  statehood 
(during  195©)." 

Astoria  Astorlan -Budget,  January  21: 
"There  Is  no  logical  argument  against  Ha- 
waiian stetehood.  It  obviously  ought  to  be 
granted  ana  Congress  has  no  valid  excuse  for 
neglecting  It." 

La  Grande  Observer,  February  7:  "Hawaii 
is  ready  for  statehood.  The  issue  has  reached 
a  point  where  much  further  delay  cannot  be 
on  reasonable  grounds." 

Eugene  R3gister-Guard,  February  10: 
"Alaska  came  in  ofllclally  on  January  3,  1959. 
It  would  be  approprtata  this  year  to  add  Ha- 
waii as  ita  twin." 

Pendleton  Bast  Oragonlan,  February  6: 
"Today  •  •  •  southern  Senators  ara  un- 
likely to  flUbtisttr  against  Hawaiian  itata- 
hood." 

rafNtTLVANU 

Fhlladelphla  Inquirer,  February  1 :  "fluraly 
the  time  has  come  when  this  Territory  should 
follow  Alaska  Inta  the  Union,  as  our  80th 
State.  Her  people  deserve  It,  they  very  much 
deslra  It.  and  they  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  Amertea." 

Pittsburgh  lun-Ttltfrtph,  Februtnr  I: 
"The  grant  of  statehood  to  Alaska  has  ra- 
moved  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  the 
past." 

Flttaburgh  Sun*Telegraph,  February  8: 
"It  Is  Illogical  end  unfair  to  grant  statehood 
to  Alaska  and  deny  it  to  Hawaii." 

Reading  Times.  Janunry  31:  "For  we  hope 
by  the  time  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress completes  Its  choras.  Hawaii  will  be  the 
60th  State." 

Ambridgre  Citlsen.  February  8:  "The  argu- 
ments currently  being  advanced  against 
statehood  for  Hawaii  are  few  and  feeble. 
Congress  would  do  well  to  approve  this  meas- 
ure without  fxirther  delay." 

OU  City  Derrick.  February  13:  "HawaU 
should  have  statehood." 

Reading  Eagle.  February  14:  "Quick  and 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  UjS.  Hoiise  of  Represente- 
tives  has  reviewed  hopes  of  that  Territory's 
580.000  inhabltante  for  admission  to  the 
Union  after  61  years  of  subordinate  status." 

Hazelton  Standard-Sentinel,  February  13: 
"We  need  Hawaii  as  an  equal  partner  as 
much  as  Hawaii  needs  stetehood" — Interior 
Secretary  Fred  A.  Seaton. 

Lancaster  Nevrs.  January  4:  "It  seems  in- 
credible that  HawaU  can  be  kept  out." 

Doylestown  Intelligencer.  February  8: 
"Why  not  add  another  star  to  the  flag — 
pronto?" 

Altoona  Mirror.  February  10:  "Let's  aid 
HawaU.  Alaska  is  over  the  hurdle.  Now  It's 
Hawaii's  turn." 

Scranton  Times.  January  39:  "*  *  *  It 
looks  now  as  if  the  Nation's  flagmakers  can 
get  busy  shortly  on  the  design  of  another 
new  national  emblem  bearing  a  60th  star." 


Scranton  Tribune.  January  26:  "As  far  as 
the  committee  (headed  by  Congressman  Lbo 
03EIKN,  N.Y..  Dem.)  is  concerned.  Hawaii  haa 
been  'in  training'  for  sUtehood  for  60  years 
and   measiures   up    on   aU   pertinent   pointe 

Homestead  Messenger.  January  33:  "Re- 
mind your  Congressmen  of  plea  of  HawaUans : 
It  might  result  in  the  addition  of  a  50th 
State  of  the  Union." 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont,  February  6: 
"Alaska  is  over  the  hiutUe  and  is  one  of  us. 
Now  it's  Hawaii's  turn.  By  all  the  fair 
measures  Hawaii  is  believed  ready  for  state- 
hood. The  issue  has  reached  the  point  where 
much  further  delay  cannot  be  explained  on 
reasonable  grounds." 

BOXrrH    DAKOTA 

Pierre  Capital -Journal.  January  8:  "Next 
July  we  wUl  be  flying  a  flag  with  49  stars. 
That  flag  ought  to  have  50  stars  by  1960." 

Aberdeen  American  News,  February  8: 
"The  United  States  has  made  itself  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  ite  delay  in 
granting  statehood  to  Alaska  for  so  long  and 
now  by  ita  continued  delay  in  ma^iring  HawaU 
a  State — after  so  many  pledges." 

Aberdeen  American  News,  February  4: 
•"The  way  was  paved  for  Hawaiian  statehood 
by  Alaskan  statehood  on  and  as  of  Jan.  8, 
1959." 

NashvUle  Banner,  January  37:  "Now  admit 
HawaU.  Congress  can  and  should  act  swift- 
ly, to  fulfill  a  commitment  which  reste  on 
the  merite  of  the  case.  The  time  to  do  that 
is  now." 

Chattatwoga  Times.  Fsbruary  t:  "For 
years,  the  prospects  have  been  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  to  make  it  together.  Alaska  is 
in;  HawaU  should  not  be  far  behind." 

Oak  Ridge  Oak  Rldger.  February  8:  '*Xt  li 
wrong  to  deny  any  other  people  rtghte— as 
the  reeldtntt  of  Hawaii  bavt  bten  dtnltd 
them  for  yeare— Juet  because  the  votee  of 
their  future  Oongreesmen  might  be  In  con- 
Uot  with  local  eentlmente." 

TKU8 

Dallu  Newt,  January  81;  "Statahood  for 
Hawaii  has  been  favored  by  both  major  par* 
Ues  by  repeated  Oallup  polls  and  by  three 
Presidents— Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Bletn- 
hower.  The  prosperoiu  sugar,  pineapple  and 
tourist  Industriee  could  easUy  support  a  Stata 
government." 

Beaumont  Journal,  February  8:  "Now  that 
Alaska  has  been  added  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  holding 
out  any  longer  on  HawaU." 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  February  9: 
"Like  Alaska,  the  40th  Stata,  HawaU  will  be 
an  inviting  frontier  for  development  when 
it  becomes  a  State." 

Austin  American,  February  6:  "By  aU  the 
fair  measiires,  HawaU  beUeved  ready  for 
statehood." 

San  Antonio  Light,  February  4:  "Despite 
fears  of  Cksmmunist  influence  in  the  islands, 
we  have  it  on  the  word  of  such  responsible 
men  as  Interior  Secretary  Fred  A.  Seaton 
that  communism  is  under  as  strict  s\u^eU- 
lance  in  the  islands  as  It  is  here." 

Waco  Times-Herald,  February  3:  '"This 
country  and  both  ite  political  parties  are 
obligated  by  sentiment  and  repeated  prom- 
ises to  give  statehood  to  HawalL" 

San  Angelo  Standard,  February  6:  "A  re- 
cent team  of  congressional  investlgaton 
found  the  Islands  unmarked  by  signs  of  Com- 
munist control.  Hawaii  more  than  many 
States,  has  fought  against  this  menace  and 
brought  them  under  control." 

Austin  Statesman,  January  30:  "Statehood 
is  owed  Hawaii.    Simple  Justice  demands  it." 

Tyler  Telegraph.  January  9:  "HawaU  is  de- 
serving and  the  Hawallans  have  waited  for 
statehood  too  long  already." 
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VTAm 

Salt  Lake  Olty  Deeeret  Newi,  January  27: 
"Whll*  the  world  generally  has  pointed  very 
erttteally  at  Little  RocJc,  Americans  could 
point  with  pride  at  the  superb  example 
Hawaii  gives  of  many  people  of  a  mixed  so- 
ciety llTing  together  in  harmony." 

vnucoMT 
Barre  Times,  January  27 :  "This  newspaper 
Implores  the  Vermont  delegates  In  Congress 
to  support  Immediate  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
Sixty  yerrs  of  apprenticeship  Is  enough." 

vnoiMU 

Lynchburg  Advance,  February  10 :  "Admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  the  60th 
United  States  appears  to  be  J\ist  over  the 
blue  Pacific's  horizon.  If  not  around  the 
corner." 

Alexandria  Gazette.  February  9:  "The  argu- 
ments currently  being  advanced  against 
statehood  for  Hawaii  are  few  and  feeble. 
Now  that  Alaska  has  been  launched  as  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Union,  the  reasons  for 
withholding  such  statiis  from  Hawaii  are 
even  less  compelling  than  In  tbe  past." 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch.  February  7:  "The 
drive  to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  has  be- 
gun In  Congress  with  such  vigor  as  to  suggest 
that  flagmakers  would  do  well  to  avoid  laying 
up  too  great  stockpile  of  the  banners  with 
69  stars." 

Newport  News  Press.  January  20:  "Alaska 
la  In  and  Hawaii  Is  not  far  behind." 

WAaHINOTON 

Seattle  Times.  January  29:  "Now  for  No. 
80.  Now  that  Alaska  Is  off  to  a  good  start 
as  the  49th  State,  we  believe  the  appropriate 
legislation  In  both  congressional  chambers 
should  be  brought  to  an  early  vote  and  en- 
acted Into  law." 

Tacoma  News-Tribune.  January  31 :  "Con- 
gress should  regard  the  will  of  the  people 
and  put  Hawaii's  star  on  the  flag." 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review.  January  29: 
"Nothing,  except  the  vagaries  of  political  con- 
tention, now  can  excuse  failure  to  take  final 
and  decisive  action  on  these  patient  peti- 
tioners. There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
vote  of  botb  houses  should  fall  to  be  'yes.'  " 

Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin.  February  6: 
"Congressman  Russell  Mack,  of  Washington's 
Third  District,  has  come  out  unequivocally 
for  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  our  60th 
State." 

Longvlew  News,  January  23 :  "Congress  has 
no  reason  now  for  not  admitting  Hawaii.  Cer- 
tainly no  territory  has  been  in  as  good  a  po- 
sition to  help  the  United  States  build  friend- 
ship and  sound  business  relations  in  the 
Pacific." 

Everett  Herald,  January  22:  "The  whole 
matter  simmers  down  to  the  point  that  It  Is 
too  bad  the  Congress  did  not  vote  statehood 
for  Hawaii  the  same  year  It  voted  Alaska  into 
the  Union." 

Olympla  Olympian.  February  9:  "With 
Alaska  we  abandoned  the  notion  that  only 
territory  directly  attached  to  the  continental 
United  States  could  be  brought  within  the 
fold  of  States.  Once  we  did  that,  then  what 
difference  whether  the  spread  Is  1,600  or 
a.600?" 

WEST  vnciNiA 

Bluefleld  Sunset  News-Observer.  February 
18:  "President  Elsenhower  has  called  for 
prompt  action;  the  Pentagon  says  that  state- 
hood would  help  the  war  effort.  Hawaii's 
chances  look  good." 

Clarksburg  Exponent.  February  10:  "A  star 
for  Hawaii?  By  all  the  fair  measiu-es  Hawaii 
Is  believed  ready  for  statehood." 

Morgan  town  Dominion  News.  February '6: 
"Statehood  In  pairs.  The  way  was  paved  for 
Hawaiian  statehood  •  •  •  by  Alaskan  state- 
hood on  and  a«  of  January  3,  1969." 

MuUens  Advocate,  January  15:  "Alaska — 
and  now  Hawaii?     The  Territory  pays  more 


Federal  taxes  than  10  of  the  existing  States 
•  •  •  Its  application  will  be  hard  to  refuse." 
Logan  Banner,  February  8:  "Hawaii  seems 
to  present  a  more  stable  picture  than  In 
former  years.  Communist  Influence  In 
unions  appears  to  have  waned,  and  that  argu« 
ment  has  faded  in  consequence." 

WIHCONSXN 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  February  1:  (Bdltor's 
report  by  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.)  — 
"My  father  advocated  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
That  Is  still  the  position  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers." 

Racine  Journal-Times,  January  30:  "This 
session  of  Congress  owes  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii — and,  as  Secretary  Seaton  pointed 
out,  to  the  people-  of  the  whole  United 
States — a  vote  for  Immediate  statehood  for  a 
Territory  that  has  waited  69  years  for  the 
privilege." 

Milwaukee  Sentinel.  February  6:  "Despite 
fears  of  Communist  Influence  In  the  Islands, 
we  have  It  on  the  word  of  such  responsible 
men  as  Interior  Secretary  Fred  A.  Seaton 
that  communism  Is  under  as  strict  surveil- 
lance in  the  islands  as  it  is  here." 

Eau  Claire  Telegram.  February  6:  "All  clear 
for  Hawaii  now.  seems  to  be  the  word  In 
Congress.  Although  opposition  still  exists, 
the  odds  are  that  it  will  not  be  strong  enough 
to  make  an  Impression." 

Oshkosh  Northwestern.  December  2,  1968: 
"Now  with  Alaska  in  the  fold.  It  seems  no 
more  than  fair  that  Hawaii  should  be  granted 
the  same  privilege." 

wroMiNO 

Casper  Tribune-Herald.  February  4:  "The 
old  arguments  against  the  Island  State  have 
been  either  answered  or  destroyed  by  the 
action  on  Alaska." 

Cheyenne  Eagle.  February  7:  "With  the 
49th  State  thus  working  for  the  &Oth-to-be. 
a  Hawaii  statehood  bill  should  be  an  early 
enactment  of  the  session." 

Sheridan  Press,  February  11:  "Statehood 
for  the  Islands  *  *  *  Is  about  to  enter  the 
bill-drafting  stage  for  the  umpteenth  time. 
By  all  the  fair  measures  Hawaii  is  believed 
ready  for  statehood." 

Sheridan  Press.  February  3:  "To  all  cur- 
rent appearances,  however,  the  ctirtaln  has 
been  lifted  and  Hawaii  Is  on  the  way  In." 

Cheyenne  State  Tribune.  February  13: 
"Alaska  has  broken  the  ice  and  changed  the 
flag.  •  •  •  Now  It's  Hawaii's  turn  •  •  • 
further  delay  cannot  be  explained  on  reason- 
able grounds." 

WASHIUCTON.    D.C. 

Washington  Star.  January  21:  "The  terri- 
torial form  of  government  Is  the  normal  step 
preliminary  to  statehood,  and  Hawaii  meets 
all  reasonable  standards  for  admittance  now 
as  a  full-fledged  State.  There  Is  no  good 
reason  for  further  delay." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  v/ith  the  eloquent  and 
Infomaative  remarks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  today  by  the  many 
distinguished  Senators  in  support  of  this 
historic  measure  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Utah,  I  am  particularly  happy  that 
among  the  first  pieces  of  major  legisla- 
tion on  which  I  am  privileged  to  vote  is 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  For  years  I  have 
read  and  studied  what  I  could  on  the 
question  of  Hawaiian  statehood.  Then, 
upon  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  continued  my  study  of  the  Hawaii 
statehood  question  in  the  truly  volumi- 
nous committee  records  on  the  subject, 
and  I  attended  with  keen  Interest  the 


hearings  held  late  last  month  by  the 
committee  on  S.  50,  of  which  I  am  one 
of  the  cosponsors. 

siMOAarrr  to  vtah's  insroaT 

Hawaii's  long,  long  record  of  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  admission 
as  a  State  struck  a  most  responsive  chord 
in  my  memory  of  the  efforts  on  behalf 
of  my  own  State.  For  40  long  years 
the  people  of  the  Beehive  State  sought 
statehood,  and  on  six  separate  occasions 
the  Congress  denied  full  equality  to  them. 
It  was  not  imtil  1896  that  Utah  was  fi- 
nally admitted. 

Hawaii,  of  course,  has  waited  even 
longer  and  has  petitioned  the  Congress 
even  more  often  than  did  Utah.  She 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  in  1900,  when  the  people  of 
Hawaii  became  American  citizens  and  the 
Constituticn  of  the  United  States  was 
extended  to  her.  Begiiuiing  in  1903,  the 
Territory,  through  its  popularly  elected 
legislature,  has  petitioned  Congress  for 
statehood  on  17  different  occasions. 
Since  1920.  no  fewer  than  66  bills  have 
been  introduced  m  successive  Congresses 
providing  for  statehood. 

STATXBOOD    PnTnON    BIGIfXS   BT    1 10.000 

The  legislature's  actions  have,  of 
course,  reflected  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  In  1954,  I  recall  from  my 
study  of  the  records,  the  elected  dele- 
gate from  Hawaii  and  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii  presented  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  a  statehood  roll  of 
honor  signed  by  almost  120,000  citizens 
of  Hawaii  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  of  petition  to  Congress.  This  gi- 
gantic honor  roll — It  comprises  a  half- 
ton  of  newsprint — was  a  simply  worded 
petition  for  immediate  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  Some  120.000  citizens  took  the 
time  and  the  trouble  to  go  to  a  central 
place  and  sign  this  petition;  and  often 
they  had  to  wait  in  line,  sometimes  for 
a  long  time. 

The  House  and  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  have  been 
most  industrious  and  thorough  in  their 
inquiries  mto  Hawaii's  readiness  for 
statehood.  The  record  on  the  question 
comprises  more  than  6.600  printed  pages 
of  testimony  and  exhibits,  as  I  know 
from  my  efforts  to  learn  the  facts  and 
their  signifigance.  More  than  850  wit- 
nesses have  been  heard  in  the  Territory 
and  in  Washington.  Seven  of  the  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  Hawaii.  At  least 
12  reports  have  been  made,  all  but  one 
of  them.  I  believe,  favorable  to  statehood. 

The  question  of  admitting  Hawaii  to 
statehood  has  been  longer  considered 
and  more  thoroughly  studied  than  has 
any  other  statehood  proix>8al  that  has 
ever  come  before  Congress.  Thirty-six 
States  have  previously  been  admitted 
to  the  Union  by  action  of  Congress;  yet 
in  no  single  case,  not  even  that  of  Utah, 
has  there  been  such  a  thoroughly  care- 
ful study  of  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicant as  in  the  case  of  Hawaii. 

A  more  direct  link  between  Utah  and 
Hawaii  is  the  recent  dedication  at  Laie 
in  Hawaii  of  a  $3  million  college  spon- 
sored by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints.  That  church  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  rapidly  grow- 
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Ing  diuxthes  in  the  Hawaiian  Idonds. 

and  the  dedlcatloQ  of  the  new  college 

symbollBes  its  vigor  and  growth  there. 

TH>  raoPLX  or  bawau 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  aspect  of 
Hawaii  that  has  Impressed  me  the  most 
in  my  studies  on  statehood  is  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  I  heard  it  stated  during  our 
committee  hearings  that  the  more  than 
600,000  American  citiK-ns  of  Hawaii 
should  not  be  admitted  to  stand  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  other  American 
citizens  in  the  49  States  because  some 
of  them  had  ancestors  that  were  non- 
Caucasian.  More  than  85  percent  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  are  native-bom 
American  citizens,  educated  in  Hawaii's 
American  school  ssrstera — which  Is  out- 
standing in  all  respects — and  are  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  principles  of 
Americanism  and  democracy.  They 
know  no  loyalty  other  than  that  to 
America.  They  proved  that  loyalty,  in- 
delibly, on  the  bloody  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  Korea,  and  in  their  peace- 
time services  to  their  community  and 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  at  our  committee  hear- 
ing one  of  the  outstanding  witnesses  was 
an  American  of  Japanese  ancestry,  Mike 
M.  Masaoka.  Mike  and  I  attended  the 
University  of  Utah  together,  and  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  what  a  sincere, 
thorough-going  American  he  is.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  Mike's  state- 
ment before  the  committee.  He  said,  in 
part: 

First,  as  to  Hawaii's  population  of  pre- 
ponderantly non-Europcian  ancestry,  we 
submit  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
arguments  for — and  contrary  to  those  who 
insinuate  otherwise,  not  against — statehood. 

The  harsh  realities  of  this  troubled,  ten- 
■ion-flUed  world  are  such  that  the  destiny 
of  free  men  and  of  free  nations,  including 
our  own,  may  well  be  determined  by  the 
two-thirds  of  the  worlds  {>opulatlon  that 
inhabit  the  so-called  Pacific  Basin. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  are 
cognizant  that  the  balance  of  power  lies 
in  this  vast  area,  and  they  are  systemati- 
cally attempting  to  win  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  men  with  their  economic,  military, 
and  psychological  weapons. 

There  Is  an  old  newspaper  saying  that 
one  plctiire  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 

oooo  rarrR  DEKONsnuTiD 
The  Commxinists  have  much  to  say.  and 
more  to  promise,  to  the  restless  peoples  of 
the  Par  East  who,  stirred  by  the  spirit  of 
nationalism,  are  yearning  to  break  the  bonds 
of  colonialism  and  to  gain  acceptance  and 
dignity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Thus  far,  we  have  demonstrated  our  good 
faith  and  our  belief  in  the  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples.  We  granted  Independence 
to  the  Philippines  as  we  promised.  We 
helped  reconstruct  and  rehabilitate  defeated 
Japan  along  democratic  principles  and  then 
restored  her  sovereignty.  We  made  the  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  defense  and  the 
existence  of  free  Korea.  We  are  responsible 
that  a  free  China  continues  to  siirvlve.  We 
have  bolstered  the  fighting  forces  and  the 
eoonomles  of  southeast  Asia  with  our  foreign 
aid. 

While  on  one  hand  we  have  demonstrated 
ova  good  wUl  toward  those  of  Asian  ancestry, 
on  the  other  we  have  continued  to  deny 
eqxuOity  of  status  and  have  discriminated 
against  an  Intagral  part  of  our  Nation,  an 
incorporated  territory  for  more  than  60  years, 
whose  voters  overwhelmingly  time  and  time 


again  expressed  their  determination  to  be 
full-fledged,  participating  dtiaens  of  the 
United  States. 

To  the  mimons  of  dark-skinned  people 
who  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  earth's 
peoples,  regardless  of  our  explaiuitlons.  the 
only  reason  they  understand  to  deny  state- 
hood to  Hawaii  is  because  there  are  so  many 
persons  of  Asian  and  Polynesian  ancestry 
resident  there.  This  apparent  diacrlmlna- 
Uon  U  emphasized  by  Alaska's  admittance 
last  year  into  the  sisterhood  of  SUtes.  leav- 
ing HawaU  as  the  only  remaining  incor- 
porated territCHy  in  our  country. 

DXMOCKACT  IN  ACTION 

The  grant  of  statehood  to  HawaU.  with  its 
many  persons  of  Japanese,  Polynesian,  Chi- 
nese, Korean.  Filipino,  and  other  ancestries 
at  this  time  would — ^In  oiu-  opinion — be  a 
positive,  constructive  step  in  our  efforts  to 
prove  that  our  practices  live  up  to  our  pro- 
fessions. 

To  our  mind,  more  than  any  other  single 
act  that  might  be  Tindertaken  by  this  Con- 
gress and  Gk>venunent,  statehood  for 
Hawaii  would  be  the  pictxire  of  democracy 
in  action  that  will  offset  the  thousands  of 
words  poured  out  by  the  Communist  hate- 
mongers  against  us. 

Hawaii,  already  a  meetlngplace  for  the 
East  and  the  West,  by  Its  very  location  as  the 
croBsroads  of  the  Paclflc.  could — and 
should — be  our  Uving  showcase  of  democ- 
racy. 

Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  thousands  of 
students  annually  from  all  of  free  Asia  are 
Invited  by  our  Government  to  come  to 
Hawaii  to  study  not  only  our  way  of  life  but 
also  our  methods  of  production. 

KAwanaifs  ruurtLL  au.  obligations 

One  can  easily  imagine  what  some  of  these 
students  must  think  when  they  learn  that, 
though  Hawallans  pay  taxes  and  fulfill  all 
other  obligations  of  citizenship,  they — like 
so  many  of  their  revolutionary  fathers  on 
the  mainland  more  than  183  years  ago— 
cannot  vote  for  their  own  representatives, 
or  executives,  or  Judges.  Once  HawaU  be- 
comes a  State,  however,  these  students  would 
better  appreciate  the  meaning  of  democracy 
and  would  be  better  able  to  witness  It  In 
action.  Then,  on  their  return  to  their  re- 
spective homelands,  they  could  better  preach 
the  gospel  of  freedom  and  equality. 

If  HawaU  is  admitted  to  statehood,  the 
peoples  of  Asia  particularly  would  know  that 
persons  of  their  own  ancestry  are  able  to 
participate  fuUy  and  successfully  in  the 
democratic  system.  Such  visible  knowledge 
would  give  them  asstirance  that  this  way  of 
life  is  practical  and  appropriate  tox  them, 
too. 

Moreover,  it  will  give  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  free  world  a  new  citizenry  which, 
by  its  very  backgroimd,  culttire,  and  feeling, 
is  best  quallfled  to  explain  otir  ideals  and 
our  objectives  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  to 
interpret  for  us  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  most  of  the  world's  population.  Indeed, 
considering  that  we  are  least  informed  about 
these  peoples,  Hawaiian  Americans  who  trace 
their  ancestries  to  the  new  nations  of  Asia 
could  render  our  country  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice in  establishing  mutual  understanding  and 
comity. 

DISGBXaCINATION  IN CONSI8TXNT  WITH 
NATIONAI.  8BCUBITT 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  most  heartily 
in  Mike  Masaoka's  testimony.  Surely 
the  world  of  1959  is  not  a  world  in  which 
it  is  consistent  with  our  national  secu- 
rity— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  at  stake — ^for  us  to  rele- 
gate to  a  secondary  status  600,000  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  met  each  and  every 
one  of  our  historic  tests  of  readiness  for 


statehood  because  some  of  them  have 
non-Caucasian  ancestors. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  approval  of  8.  50 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  so  that  we 
may  show  all  the  world  that  the  United 
States  practices  what  it  preaches  in  the 
way  of  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion for  its  own  citizens,  as  well  as  sup- 
porting such  principles  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  soon  grant  statehood 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

At  the  outset,  I  think,  we  ought  to 
c(Mnmend  the  men  who  have  through  the 
yecu's  made  the  great  fight  for  statehood 
for  HawaiL  I  observe  sitting  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  United  States  Senate 
today,  the  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, from  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Burns],  whose  courage,  vision 
and  foresight  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  what  I  hope  will  be  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  and  what  I 
am  informed  will  be  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  other  body  very  soon. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChurchI,  who  a  short  time  ago  ad- 
dressed this  body  in  a  magnificent 
speech,  outlining  the  activities  in  Ha- 
waii of  a  group  of  independent  Senators 
not  long  ago  and  likewise  the  recent 
activities  of  a  very  fine  House  commit- 
tee, imder  the  able  leado-ship  of  Repre- 
sentative Leo  O'Brien,  of  New  Yoric,  ably 
assisted  by  Representative  Sisk.  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Representative  Bxrrt,  at 
South  Dakota. 

lifr.  President,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  and  I,  as 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  <m  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  visited  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  November  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  our  opinion,  that  rich 
Territory  was  ready  for  statehood. 

After  our  inquiry  and  talking  to  many 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life;  investigating 
Hawaii's  industry  and  commerce,  its  po- 
tentialities and  its  important  role  in  ttie 
economy  of  the  Pacific,  we  concluded 
there  is  only  one  answer. 

Hawaii  should  lie  granted  statehood 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  feel  we  can  no  longer  lelay  in  adding 
this  50tb  star  to  our  fl&s  and  still  hold 
up  our  head  in  the  free  world. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  want  statehood. 
They  are  prepared  to  assume  all  the 
obligations  of  statehood.  The  admission 
of  Hawaii  into  the  sisterhood  of  States 
will  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

We  have  delayed  too  long  In  granting 
statehood,  but  further  delay  v/ould  be 
an  imposition  we  could  not  tolerate  as  a 
nation  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Statehood  will  Ixing  equal  rights  to  a 
group  of  civilized  and  mature  citizens, 
who  no  longer  can  be  relegated  to  the 
role  of  second-class  citizens.  They  have 
earned  and  deserve  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  with  a  voice  in  their  own 
Government.  They  pay  taxes,  they  fur- 
nish wealth  to  the  United  States,  and 
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they  deserve  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  statehood  will  brlnsr. 

In  World  War  II.  volimteer  units  from 
Hawaii  showed  their  patriotism  and 
courage.  They  fought  valiantly  as 
Americans.  In  fact,  the  442d  regiment 
from  Hawaii  was  the  most  decorated 
regiment  In  World  War  IL  Again  In 
Korea  they  showed  they  were  ready  and 
wllUng  to  give  their  lives  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  cannot  do  less  than  grant  state- 
hood to  the  patriotic  and  sincere  citizens 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  who  have  been 
working  to  that  end  for  many  years. 

I  would  emphasize  that  granting  state- 
hood to  Hawaii  would  give  us  a  tremen- 
dous lift  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  Asian  nations,  who  look  with 
scorn  upon  our  professions  of  freedom  so 
long  as  we  retain  Hawaii  as  a  colonial 
possession. 

Any  further  delay  In  granting  state- 
hood will  have  serious  repercussions  in 
the  Far  East.  I  say  that  to  live  up  to 
our  American  ideals,  we  must  grant 
statehood,  and  at  once. 

Hawaii  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  in  the  world.  It  has  a  climate 
without  great  extremes.  Flowers  and 
plants  grow  in  profusion,  there  are  vast 
expanses  of  beaches,  towering  moun- 
tains, waterfalls  with  running  streams. 
Hawaii  Is  one  of  the  near  approaches 
to  paradise  on  this  earth.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  resort 
hotels  and  in  making  Hawaii  a  visiting 
place   for   people    from    many    lands. 

It  also  is  a  land  of  vast  plantations. 
of  industry,  of  shipping  and  business 
enterprise.  It  Is  not  merely  a  play- 
ground, and  it  does  not  take  too  long  a 
visit  to  realize  the  wealth  and  industry 
which  abound  in  the  beautiful  galaxy 
of  Islands. 

Moreover.  It  has  a  great  resource  in 
the  intelligent  and  progressive  citizens 
who  call  it  home.  These  people  have  an 
earnest  desire  for  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
They  cannot  see  why  this  Nation — sup- 
posedly devoted  to  assuring  equality  and 
Justice  to  all — has  so  long  delayed  in 
granting  statehood. 

Few  people  realize  the  extensive  area 
which  makes  up  the  group  of  Islands. 
They  do  not  realize  the  vast  amovmt  of 
wealth  these  Islands  pour  into  the  eco- 
nomic Ufe  of  our  Nation.  It  is  not 
merely  a  land  of  glamour  and  hula 
girls. 

One  visit  to  the  islands  will  dispel  the 
Idea  that  it  is  only  a  "never-never  land" 
dependent  upon  tourists  for  its  existence. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
for  it  is  a  land  of  industry,  of  adequate 
transportation,  of  modem  agriculture, 
bustling  business,  and  huge  office  build- 
ings. 

There  Is  no  discoxmtlng  that  Hawaii 
Is  becoming  increasmgly  Important  in 
the  trend  of  world  developments  and  in- 
ternational power.  The  Islands  hold  the 
key  to  the  stability  of  a  vast  area.  We 
cannot  afford  to  fumble  again  and  still 
face  up  to  our  responslbiUties  as  a  world 
power.  There  has  been  too  much  delay 
already. 

I  talked  with  many  persons  on  my  re- 
cent trip  to  the  islands.  Nearly  all  earn- 
estly desire  statehood.    It  seems  to  me 


there  is  no  legitimate  excuse  for  continu- 
ing HawaliKA  colonlaUsm.  There  is  no 
reason  for  denying  the  people  their  full 
rights  as  citizens. 

I  desire  again  to  point  out  that  grant- 
ing of  statehood  would  help  us  in  the 
present  cold  war.  and  the  fact  that  Ha- 
waii has  been  denied  statehoo<'  is  having 
serious  repercussions  while  we  seek  world 
leadership.  Colonialism  can  no  longer 
be  justified  in  this  age.  and  the  sooner  we 
grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  the  sooner  we 
shall  get  away  from  the  stigme  of  harb- 
oring colonialism. 

CXu-  relations  in  the  Far  East  are  be- 
coming increasingly  Important.  We  are 
justly  criticised  tiecause  of  our  treatment 
of  Hawaii.  The  islands  are  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific,  and  when  Hawaii 
is  admitted  as  the  50th  State  we  will 
gain  a  tremendous  lift  in  our  relations 
with  the  other  nations  in  the  Far  East. 

Last  fall  a  subcommittee  from  the 
House  also  made  an  investigation  of  Ha- 
waiian statehood.  This  group,  headed 
by  the  abje  Representative  Leo  W. 
O'Brien,  of  New  York,  went  mto  all 
phases  of  the  question. 

We,  all  of  ua — 

The  report  says — 

saw  and  met  m  HawaU  an  Intelligent,  gentle, 
loyal  people  of  whom  our  Nation  sbould  be 
proud. 

I  also  reached  this  conclusion,  and  with 
the  finding  "calmly,  and  soberly,  we  urge 
the  86th  Congress,  as  soon  as  possible. 
place  in  the  flag  the  50th  star  called 
Hawaii." 

While  in  Hawaii  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings,  heard  hundreds  of  people, 
and  carefully  studied  every  aspect  of  the 
statehood  problem.  It  investigated  the 
claim  that  Hawaii  might  possibly  be 
dominated  by  Communists  and  found  it 
was  a  claim  without  foundation.  That 
also  was  my  conclusion. 

I  can  repeat  what  the  Commission  tot 
Hawaiian  statehood  says: 

Hawaii  Is  a  Pacific  outpost  of  the  American 
way  of  Ufe,  a  window  on  our  freedoms.  It  Is 
a  showcase  of  democracy  •  •  •  proof  that 
the  people  of  the  East  and  West  can  wwk 
together  for  the  good  of  all  imder  the  flag 
of  freedom. 

Today,  statehood  for  Hawaii  is  an  ethical 
rather  than  a  political  question. 

By  embracing  Hawaii  as  a  State,  the  United 
States  would  advance  three  t>old  steps  closer 
to  victory  in  the  cold  war  against  commu- 
nism In  the  Pacific  and  Asia. 

1.  Bolster  Hawaii's  role  as  our  defense 
outpost  In  the  Pacific. 

a.  Make  Hawaii  a  center  where  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  basin  could  study  and  learn  our 
best  American  traditions. 

3.  Demonstrate  dramatically  that  the 
United  States  both  cherishes  and  practices 
the  democratic  ideal  that  her  citizens  stand 
equal  before  the  law  regardless  of  color  or 
creed.  The  example  of  a  State  of  Hawaii 
would  shine  In  the  Pacific  for  half  the  world's 
people  to  see  and  to  compare  with  the  empty 
promise  of  equality  held  out  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Prom  my  visit  I  am  confident  all  those 
statements  are  true.  But  if  we  deny  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  these  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens  the  whole  Nation  will 
suffer.  It  will  be  a  blow  to  our  hopes 
of  world  peace  and  security. 


Commonsense  and  fairness  demand 
early  approval  of  Hawaiian  statehood. 
When  it  is  granted  we  can  rejoice  that 
we  have  shown  millions  in  the  world 
we  uphold  the  causes  of  Justice  and 
equality. 

Since  my  recent  trip  to  Hawaii  I  feel 
deeply  about  the  importance  of  Hawaiian 
statehood.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
Hawaii  should  become  the  50th  In  our 
sisterhood  of  States  and  that  every  day 
we  delay  is  injurious  to  our  entire  Na- 
tion. I  hope  the  question  can  be  brought 
to  a  vote  and  this  Territory  of  Hawaii 
be  jiven  statehood  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  strongly 
favor  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii.  I 
am  convinced  that  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation  as  well  as 
the  nearly  600.000  Americans  who  today 
reside  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  It:  By 
every  traditional  yardstick.  Hawaii  Is 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  statehood. 
She  has  passed  with  flying  colors  the 
time-honored  tests  for  entrance  into 
the  Union.  Hawaii  has  demonstrated 
conclusively,  over  the  years,  full  respect 
for  the  ideals  of  democracy.  The  people 
of  the  Territory  have  expressed  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  join  the  Union.  And 
Hawaii  has  exhibited  an  economic  de- 
velopment adequate  to  carry  the  finan- 
cial burdens  Incumbent  upon  a  State. 

The  time  for  study  of  this  proposition 
is  over.  The  issue  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood is  more  than  100  years  old.  Scores 
of  bills  embodsring  this  ideal  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  and  debated  at 
length.  Dozens  of  hearings  have  been 
held  by  committees  of  Congress. 

Bills  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii 
have  passed  the  House  four  times  in  re- 
cent years.  Every  time,  however,  this 
body  has  proved  to  be  the  stiunbling 
block.  This  year  I  am  confident  we  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  simple  Justice 
and  honest  progress.  We  can,  and  will, 
pin  the  50th  star  on  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  visited 
the  islands  can  testify  at  first  hand  to 
their  beauty,  qualities,  and  potential. 
The  people,  drawn  from  many  racial 
backgrounds,  combine  a  love  for  America 
and  its  principles  with  a  rich  heritage 
bom  of  ancestors  from  many  lands. 

While  this  land  is  gifted  with  a  imique 
native  culture  and  lush  natural  beauties 
and  resources,  Hawaii  is  not  merely  an 
enchanted  "never-never  land."  It  has 
all  the  earmarks,  all  the  energy,  all  the 
drive,  of  a  fast-moving,  fast-developing, 
modem  American  conamunity. 

When  one  meets  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
when  one  sees  their  way  of  life,  when  one 
experiences  the  every  day  happenings  of 
life  in  the  islands,  one  comes  to  the 
realization  that  the  islands  are  little 
different  from  any  average  American 
State.  The  people  share  the  same 
Ideals,  suffer  from  the  same  problems. 
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and  work  for  goals  in  common  with  the 
49  American  States. 

Yet,  after  more  than  50  years  of  living 
as  Americans,  working  as  Americans, 
thinking  as  Americans,  acting  as  Amer- 
icans, and  dying  as  Americans.  Hawaiian 
residents  today  are  denied  the  full  priv- 
ileges of  first-class  cltizensip.  These  fine 
people  deserve  the  riches  which  can  come 
only  with  statehood  and  its  restiltant 
dignity  and  prestige. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  state- 
hood— for  which  Hawaii  has  worked, 
dreamed  and  sacrificed — was  granted. 
I  find  it  hard  to  imderatand  how  anyone 
who  has  objectively  considered  all  the 
factors  involved  and  who  has  studied  at 
length  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  can 
continue  to  opixMse  Hawaiian  statehood. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  the  non- 
contigiUty  and  distance  of  Hawaii  has 
been  raised.  I  find  that  argument  with- 
out substantial  basis  in  fact.  In  the  first 
place,  the  easy  acceptance  of  Alaska  as 
the  49th  State  and  the  lack  of  problems 
of  communication  and  transportation  in 
that  case  argue  strongly  against  this 
point  of  view. 

Clearly,  transportation  to  and  from 
Hawaii  is  much  more  frequent,  easier, 
and  often  faster  than  transportation  to 
and  from  Alaska.  The  weather  factors 
which  make  sea  and  air  connections  with 
Alaska  uncertain  are  not  as  formidable 
in  the  case  of  Hawaii.  Clearly,  the  argu- 
ment that  Hawaii  is  too  far  away  to  be 
a  State  is  Just  plain  obsolete  in  this  jet 
age  of  speedy.  efQcient.  and  dependable 
transportation  and  communication. 

Opponents  of  Hawaiian  statehood  have 
also  raised  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  admission  of  a  50th  State  on  the 
power  of  Senators  from  the  more  popu- 
lous states.  It  has  been  contended  that 
further  additions  to  the  membership  of 
both  bodies  of  Congress  will  dilute  un- 
fairly the  power  of  the  more  thickly 
populated  sections  of  this  Nation. 

There  is  certainly  some  truth  to  these 
statements.  As  a  Senator  from  the  Na- 
tion's most  populous  State.  I  would  pre- 
sumably be  one  most  likely  to  sniffer. 
But  such  a  prospect  dismays  me  little. 
It  appears  to  me  manifest  that  the  sim- 
ple Justice  and  moral  obligations  in- 
volved, as  well  as  the  clear  fact  that 
Hawaii  is  fully  qualified  for  statehood, 
outweigh  any  arguments  which  may  be 
advanced  about  her  admission  and  its 
effect  on  proportional  representation. 

In  addition,  It  should  be  noted  that 
Hawaii  has  a  population  today  greater 
than  any  one  of  the  States  of  Vermont, 
Delaware,  Nevada.  Wyommg,  and  Alaska. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  the  United 
States  has  a  moral  and  legal  obligation 
to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii.  This  ob- 
ligation has  been  underscored  recently 
by  the  addition  of  Alaska  to  the  Union. 

Particularly  in  this  body,  we  must 
never  overlook  our  historic  national  prin- 
ciple that  government  must  be  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that  our 
failure  to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii 
would  raise  the  serious  question  of  tax- 
ation without  representation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  for- 
get the  good  effect  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  would  have  on  our  relations  with 
the  peoples  of  the  Far  East    The  grant 


of  stat^ood  would  prove  to  the  world, 
especially  Asia,  that  we  practice  what 
we  preach.  We  need  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  Hawailans  more  and  more 
as  we  shape  our  policies  and  pursue  our 
dealings  with  the  peoples  of  the  Orient. 

Prom  the  legal  point  of  view,  we  must 
bear  in  mmd  that  our  Nation  has  a  his- 
toric practice  of  admitting  incorporated 
territories  to  statehood  when  they  have 
achieved  sufficient  levels  of  population 
and  development.  There  are  nimierous 
precedents  to  substantiate  this  argu- 
ment. 

Another  factor  favoring  statehood  for 
Hawaii  is  that  such  a  move  would  surely 
stimulate  even  greater  economic  growth 
on  the  islands.  Our  experience  with 
other  newly  admitted  States  gives  strong 
credence  to  this  argviment. 

Moreover,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  save  money 
as  the  new  State  takes  over  many  of  the 
governmental  functions  now  lx>me  by  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the 
burden  of  the  average  taxpayer  m  Hawaii 
will  undoubtedly  be  increased  with  the 
onset  of  statehood.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  factor  has  apparently  not 
deterred  native  support  for  the  state- 
hood movement. 

There  have  been  repeated  and  serious 
charges  that  there  are  extensive  Com- 
munist influences  on  the  islands.  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say 
that  this  proposition  has  caused  me  a 
good  deal  of  worry  during  the  years  when 
Congress  has  considered  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bills.  I  would  never  be  party  to 
any  action  which  might  in  any  way  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  this  ruthless  band 
of  atheistic  expansionists. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  issue  of  communism  in 
the  islands  should  not  be  a  factor  in  this 
deliate.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  I 
have  examined,  we  need  not  fear  that 
communism  is  any  greater  a  menace  in 
Hawaii  than  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus,  while  I  feel  we  must  ever  be  cm 
the  alert  against  communism,  in  all  its 
subtle  ways,  shapes,  and  fashions,  I  think 
this  aspect  has  been  largely  overrated 
with  respect  to  HawaU.  While  Com- 
munists do  exist  m  the  Territory,  they 
no  more  control  it  than  they  do  the 
mainland.  There  is  ample  evidence  the 
people  of  the  islands  abhor  this  evil  chal- 
lenge as  we  do.  and  are  meeting  it  as 
capably  and  with  as  much  vigor  as  are 
any  of  the  49  States. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  have  re- 
peatedly rejected  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy and  have  turned  back  every  attempt 
of  the  Communists  to  influence  their 
government.  They  have  written  into 
their  proposed  State  constitution  a  broad 
prohibition  against  any  Communist  hold- 
ing public  office. 

In  any  case,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  would 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  Federal 
Government's  power  to  fight  whatever 
vestiges  of  communism  there  may  be  on 
the  islands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
the  Supreme  Court's  Nelson  decision, 
which  I  hope  this  Congress  will  correct, 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii— like  our 
States — can  do  little  in  the  field  of  anti- 


subversive  activity.  Certainly,  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  to  statehood,  no  matter 
what  the  decision  of  Congress  on  Nelson 
case  legislation,  will  enhance  the  arsenal 
of  tools  available  to  fight  all  forms  of 
subversion  on  the  islands. 

There  is  one  other  issue  which  has 
been  raised  against  statehood,  which  I 
feel  constrained  to  discuss.  That  is  the 
specious  objection  to  certain  racial  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. I  think  it  is  entirely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  American  traditions  of 
equality  and  acceptance  that  this  argu- 
ment should  even  be  raised.  That  it 
should  be  seriously  pressed  in  some 
quarters  disturbs  me  deeply. 

Let  us  put  the  cards  on  the  table.  The 
largest  single  population  group  on  the 
islands  is  Japanese,  and  there  are  in 
addition  many  people  of  Filipino,  Chi- 
nese, and  Hawaiian  ancestry.  The  Cau- 
casian segment  of  the  population 
amounts  to  about  20  percent  of  the  total. 

Opponents  have  argued  that  the  addi- 
tion of  these  racial  strains  to  our  Nation 
would  bring  adverse  effects  on  our  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  standards. 
They  have  erected  one  big  bogs^man, 
or  strawman  from  this  issue,  which  I 
feel  has  no  basis  in  fact  or  fancy. 

To  accept  the  contention  that  the  addi- 
tion of  these  new  racial  strains  to  the 
Union  would  upset  any  kind  of  a  present 
"balance"  flies  in  the  face  of  everything 
I  have  been  taught  to  believe  about  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  It  contravenes 
directly  every  ideal  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  It  presupposes 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  racial  limita- 
tion set  on  being  an  American.  I  cannot 
accept  that  argimient. 

American  ciitzenship  belongs  to  those 
who  earn  it.  We  are  not  part  of  any  elite 
club,  with  powers  to  exclude  people  just 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the 
nature  of  their  racial  origins. 

It  is  one  of  the  unique  qualities  of  our 
national  fabric  that  in  this  country  men 
of  all  races,  all  creeds,  all  national  ori- 
gins have  come  together  here  to  live  in 
a  land  dominated  by  principles  of  equal- 
ity and  justice,  however  imperfectly 
those  ideals  have  been  realized  in  some 
quarters. 

Finally,  those  who  would  cast  asper- 
sions on  Hawailans  because  of  itmt 
largely  non-Caucasian  nature,  are  in 
effect  besmirching  the  memory  of  those 
islanders  of  every  background  who  have 
proved  their  loyalty  to  America  by  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  our  country  on  equal 
terms  with  men  from  the  mainland. 

Actually,  a  large  majority  of  residents 
of  the  Territory  are  native-bom  Amer- 
icans. The  accepted  language  is  Eng- 
lish, and  all  functions  and  business — 
government  and  private— is  conducted 
in  English. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  admission 
of  Alaska  to  the  Union,  in  addition  to 
adding  impetus  to  the  Hawaiian  state- 
hood movement,  also  increases  the  argu- 
ments for  the  island.  Admission  of  Ha- 
waii as  a  State  will  raise  fewer  govern- 
mental problems  because  Hawaii  has  had 
a  greater  share  of  self-government  over 
the  years  than  has  Alaska.  Since  there 
has  been  less  direct  Federal  action  and 
supervision  in  Hawaii  than  in  Alaska, 
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the   process   oi  adaption  to  statehood 
should  be  even  simpler  for  HawalL 

Air.  President,  this  Nation  has  grown 
great  through  the  infusicm  into  the  na- 
tional bloodstream  and  addition  to  the 
national  strength,  of  new  ideas,  new  en- 
ergies, new  talents,  and  new  outlooks 
from  newcomers  to  our  shores.  His- 
torically, such  stimuli  have  come  from 
abroad,  but  we  are  presented  in  the  bill 
before  us  with  an  opportunity  to  infuse 
new  spirit  Into  America  by  the  simple 
means  of  admitting  Hawaii  as  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  statehood  for  Hawaii  is 
sound.  It  is  logical.  It  is  Just.  Let  us, 
today,  make  possible  the  addition  of  that 
50th  star  to  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  S.  50. 
to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  the  f riistratlon 
felt  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  when  they 
do  not  have  the  full  rights  of  U.S.  citl- 
senshlp.  with  all  the  privileges  which  go 
with  that  high  status. 

For  many  years  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Delegates  to  Congress  from  Ha- 
waii. Both  the  former  Territory  of 
Alaska  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  have 
faced  similar  problems  in  their  efforts 
to  attain  statehood. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  after  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion, conferred  full  statehood  to  Alaska, 
a  dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  our  country 
surged  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
Spontaneous  dononstrations  of  enthu- 
siasm for  our  having  attained  statehood 
were  in  evidence  eversrwhere  in  Alaska.' 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  meaning 
of  full  citizenship  to  those  who  have  al- 
ways had  that  privilege,  but  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  people  of  Alaska  that  our 
sister  State  in  the  Pacific,  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  will  now  have  that  privilege 
and  take  her  place  in  the  Union. 

The  die  was  cast  for  Hawaii,  when 
Alaska  was  admitted.  Hawaii  now  Is 
the  only  Incorporated  Territory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  only  remaining 
area  which  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  statehood. 

Throughout  our  history  three  stand- 
ards have  been  required  for  admission 
of  a  Territory  to  statehood : 

Pirst.  That  the  people  of  the  Territory 
are  imbued  with  and  sympathetic  to- 
ward the  principles  of  democracy  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Second.  That  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate express  a  desire  for  statehood. 

Third.  That  the  new  State  has  siif- 
flcient  population  and  resources  to  sup- 
port State  government  and  to  provide 
Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment 

Hawaii  Is  fuHy  qualified  in  aU  these  re- 
spects. The  many  congressional  investi- 
gations which  have  been  held,  both  in 
Hawaii  cmd  In  Washington,  provide 
ample  testimony  on  all  facts  of  life  in  the 
Islands.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
statistics  which  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether to  prove  that  Hawaii  is  qualified 
as  a  State.  The  committee  report  be- 
fore you  gives  these. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  thoroughly 
American.  The  New  England  mission- 
aries who  went  to  the  islands  in  1820 


established  schools  and  churches,  and 
Instilled  in  the  children  the  American 
traditions  and  the  ideals  of  American 
democracy.  These  teachings  have  been 
carried  on  through  the  schools  and  the 
homes,  and  today  the  population  of  Ha- 
waii Is  as  American  as  apple  pie.  Their 
:records  of  patriotism  are  tlie  envy  of  all 
of  us. 

The  requirement  that  a  majority  of 
the  electorate  desire  statehood  has  been 
satisfied  on  two  separate  occasions  in  the 
past.  The  electorate  voted  2  to  1  for 
statehood  in  1941.  Later,  in  1950,  the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  new  State 
of  Hawaii  was  submitted  to  the  people 
and  the  vote  was  3  to  1  in  favor.  The 
bill  before  us  calls  for  a  plebiscite  on  this 
question  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  before 
statehood  becomes  effective,  so  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  will  once  more  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  senti- 
ments regarding  statehood. 

As  to  the  next  criteria,  Hawaii  does 
have  sufficient  population  and  resources 
to  take  her  place  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. She  has  always  paid  her  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  ably  supports  her  own 
government  A  study  of  the  records  re- 
veals that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Hawaii  meets  this  third  standard  for 
statehood. 

The  Board  of  Health  estimate  of  July 
1.  1958,  shows  the  population  of  Hawaii 
to  be  about  582,000,  more  than  several  of 
the  present  States.  Territorial  tax  reve- 
nues for  the  last  fiscal  year  amoimted  to 
more  than  $122  million.  Federal  taxes 
ptUd  to  the  UJ3.  Treasury  last  year 
amounted  to  $166,300,000  which  exceeds 
the  amounts  paid  by  10  of  the  mainland 
States.  The  1958  per  capita  income  ex- 
ceeded that  of  26  States.  Surely  this 
indicates  that  Hawaii  is  well  able  to  as- 
siune  the  full  responsibilities  of  state- 
hood, both  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  Its  own  local  government. 

Only  through  statehood  can  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii  attain  the  greatest  of  all 
assets,  that  of  full  suffrage — the  right  of 
an  individual  to  express  himself  at  the 
polls  by  electing  ofllcials  who  will  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
electorate.  Hawaii,  as  a  Territory,  elects 
its  own  Territorial  legislators,  but  it  has 
no  voice  in  the  Federal  Government,  as 
its  only  representative  in  Washington  is  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  never  has  there  been 
an  instance  when  the  people  of  Hawaii 
have  not  met  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Federal  laws.  They  pay  full  Federal 
taxes,  althotigh  they  have  had  no  part 
In  making  tax  laws.  When  their  yoimg 
men  were  called  into  the  armed  services 
of  the  country,  the  response  was  tre- 
mendous, even  though  the  citizens  had 
had  no  part  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  laws  for  this  purpose.  There  has 
never  been  any  question  but  that  as 
American  citizens  they  were  bound  by 
all  the  Federal  laws.  And  they  would 
have  it  no  other  way.  Tliey  are  proud 
of  their  American  citizenship  but  they 
should  be  entitled  to  the  full  rights  of 
suffrage  in  order  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Statehood  will  bring  them  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  Governor  and  Lieutenant 


Governor,  who  win  be  responsible  to  the 
electorate  and  not  to  the  administration 
in  Washington,  as  at  present.  Appoint- 
ment to  the  Judicial  bench  will  no  longer 
be  made  from  Washington,  but  will  be 
by  officials  of  the  new  State  who  are  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  pe<HJle. 

Hawaii  has  her  problems.  Just  as 
Alaska  has,  and  Maine.  New  York.  Cali- 
fornia, but  she  can  meet  these  as  a  State, 
just  as  all  the  other  States  do.  It  seems 
only  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  to  give 
her  the  rights  of  statehood. 

I  have  dwelt  mostly  on  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  the  citizens  of  Ha- 
waii with  the  granting  of  statehood,  and 
will  leave  to  others  to  point  out  the 
effects  of  such  action  on  our  world  policy. 
Hawaii  is  living  proof  that  democracy  as 
advocated  by  the  United  States  affords  a 
solution  to  a  major  problem  facing  ttie 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
two  comments  of  a  personal  nature. 

I  only  wish  my  friend  who  served  Ha- 
waii so  ably  and  so  long  as  Delegate  In 
Congress  could  be  here  to  witness  what 
surely  now  will  be  the  planting  of  the 
Hawaii  statehood  banner  on  the  highest 
summit  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Joseph 
Rider  Farringttm,  who  died  in  office  and 
whose  death  was  surely  hastened  by  the 
intensity  and  degree  of  his  efforts  to 
bring  statehood  to  the  people  oX  his 
Island  Territory. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  re- 
peat here  what  I  said  in  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  and  elsewhere.  Tliat 
Is,  I  believe  it  is  most  doubtful  if  Alaska 
would  now  have  statehood  or  if  Hawaii 
would  be  so  close  to  it  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  courageoiis.  statesmanlike  posi- 
tion taken  last  year  by  Delegate  Johk  A. 
Burns,  of  Hawaii,  a  man  for  whom  I 
entertain  personal  affection  and  who  has 
served  so  effectively  his  beloved  Hawaii. 
In  the  spring  of  1958  it  was  plain  to  all 
who  would  see  that  legislative  action 
could  be  expected  for  Alaska  one  way  or 
another  but  that  the  Hawaii  bill  was  not 
coming  up.  Delegate  Buiurs  took  his 
stand  on  the  proposition  that  if  Alaska 
were  to  be  added.  Hawaii  could  expect 
affirmative  acticm  in  1959.  And  now  his 
judgment  Is  being  confirmed.  Heavy 
pressures — very  heavy  pressiurs.  In- 
deed— were  placed  upon  him  from  Ha- 
waii to  demand  that  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
statehood  proposals  be  joined.  This, 
very  positively,  would  not  have  succeeded 
and  might  have  resulted  in  Alaska's  be- 
ing downed,  too.  But  many  in  Hawaii 
did  not  understand  this.  The  popular 
course,  the  political  course,  would  have 
dictated  a  yielding  to  these  demands. 
Fixed  by  an  iron  determination.  Dele- 
gate Burks  stood  his  ground.  When  he 
returned  home  after  Alaska  became  a 
State,  to  explain  all  of  this  to  his  con- 
stituents, they  agreed  with  him.  So, 
thanks  to  Jack  Buairs  in  particular.  Ha- 
waii is  about  to  become  the  50th  and.  I 
believe,  the  last  State  of  this  great  Union 
of  States.  We  cheechakos  from  Alaska 
welcome  the  cheechakos  soon-to-be  from 
Hawaii. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Hawaiian  statehood  bllL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado?       

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  on  his  remarks;  but  more 
than  that,  I  think  we  all  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  very  wonderful 
tribute  to  Joe  Farrlngton.  His  re- 
marks with  respect  to  Joe  Farrlngton 
are  certainly  true.  He  probably  did 
hasten  his  own  death  by  the  struggle 
he  put  up  for  Hawalism  statehood.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate at  this  time  that  we  do  not  for- 
get such  men  as  Joe  Farrlngton,  who  for 
many  years  made  the  fight  which  we 
hope  to  bring  to  a  culmination  today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  Joe  Farrlngton 
was  a  great  Hawaiian  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  Chief  C  lerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded .  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BARTLrrr  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  moving  toward  action  on  the  pending 
bill  in  an  atmosphere  of  almost  hysteri- 
cal excitement.  We  are  jrielding  to 
propaganda  largely  promoted  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  ends  would  be 
served. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  who  sup- 
port statehood  for  Hawaii  have  a  selfish 
Interest.  Many  good,  patriotic  people 
support  Hawaii's  admission  to  the  Union. 
However,  there  are  those  who  do  have  a 
•elfish  interest,  including  the  Communist 
world  conspiracy;  and  it  is  thaw  selfish 
interest  alone  which  will  be  served  by 
the  grant  of  statehood  to  Hawaii,  which 
is  not  in  the  national  interest  of  this 
country. 

I  understand  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI  made  the  statement  that  the 
Bridges  imion,  the  ILWU.  must  be  all 
right,  because  if  it  were  Communist- 
dominated,  the  U.S.  Government  would 
have  proceeded  against  it,  or  against  its 
leaders. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  say  that  Mr. 
Bridges'  xmion  was  all  right.  That  is 
reading  into  what  I  said  something  that 
Is  not  the  way  I  said  it.  I  said  the 
means  were  there.  I  will  quote  what  I 
said,  if  the  Senator  wishes  me  to  do  sa 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  what  I 
should  Hfc^^'  to  have  the  Senator  do. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Speaking  of  the  late 
Senator  Butler's  findings  I  said: 

Senator  Butler's  findings  are  substanti- 
ated by  repckrta  from  the  FBI.  naval,  and 
military  InteUlgence.  The  FBI  In  1853 
Stated  that  at  no  time  were  there  more  than 
160  OommtmlstB  in  Hawaii.  The  19S1  FBI 
report  listed  only  36  known  Communists. 


Today  it  la  estimated  that  between  40  and 
60  Communists  are  leXt  in  aU  the  iBlands 
This  is  40  to  60  out  of  a  total  population  of 
close  to  635,000 — at  the  raoet.  Communists 
nimiber  only  1  out  of  every  10,000  people  in 
HawaU. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  did  the  Sen- 
atoi'  say  about  the  union?  That  is  the 
point. 

Ibfr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  read  three  par- 
agraphs on  that  point: 

The  Communist  issue — which  involves  the 
question  of  whether  certain  alleged  Commu- 
nists or  Communist-front  organizations 
could  in  fact  control  Hawaii  or  Hawaiian 
elections — should  be  faced  squarely  here  on 
the  floor  today.  There  are  nearly  200,000 
persons  in  Hawaii  who  are  members  of  the 
labor  force.  Approximately  25,000  are  mem- 
bess  of  the  union  alleged  to  tie  Communist- 
dominated.  Only  a  few — a  very  few — of 
these  25,000  have  ever  been  accused  of  being 
Communist  sympathizers  or  Communist 
Party  members. 

If  this  had  been  proven  in  the  past,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  having  the  authority, 
facilltie*,  and  power  to  deal  with  Commu- 
nist-infiltrated  unions,  would  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  strip  the  xuiions  of 
their  coilectiTe-bargainlng  rights. 

Such  Federal  action  would  free  local  em- 
ployers from  recognizing  these  unions  in 
contract  negotiations  and  ako  permit  union 
members  to  expel  their  Communist  leaders. 
No  acUon  to  this  effect  has  been  taken  by 
Federal  authorities. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Such  action  as  could 
be  taken  was  taken.  That  is  the  entire 
point.  Bridges  was  convicted  of  perjury 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  lied  when  he 
said  he  was  not  a  Communist  Party 
member.  The  leaders  of  his  union  were 
convicted.  The  Supreme  Coiut  of  the 
United  States  ruled  in  a  case,  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten,  although  I 
believe  it  was  the  Yates  case.  When  the 
Bridges  case  came  up  on  appeal  in  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  on  the  west  coast, 
the  court  said,  in  effect.  "We  must  turn 
these  ijeople  loose,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  a  shambles  of  the  Smith 
Act." 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  strip  a 
union  of  its  bargaining  rights,  because 
its  officials  had  filed  false  non-Commu- 
nist affidavits.  That  was  stopped  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the 
only  person  the  Government  could  move 
against  was  the  signer  of  the  false  affi- 
davit, not  the  union. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  was  back  in  the 
1940's,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  remember 
the  date.  It  is  absolutely  immaterial 
what  the  date  was.  The  fact  is  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  done  all  it  can. 
The  fact  is,  also,  that  the  economy  cf 
Hawaii  Is  Communist  controlled. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  any  action  had  been  taken  by  any 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  past  10 
years? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  say  I  do  not  re- 
member the  date.  The  date  is  immate- 
rial.    However,  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  date  Is 
important. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
union  is  Communist  dominated,  and  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  can  go.  There  are  some  very 
strange  infiuences  in  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  States.  In  this  Instance, 
as  in  an  others,  when  it  comes  to  com- 
munism, the  Court  throws  the  cloak  of 
protection  around  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
fuither? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIlpTT.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  throw  no  cloaks  around  com- 
munism, no  matter  where  it  may  be. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  leave  any  such  impUcatton 
about  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  not  do  so.  I  wish 
to  say  further  that  at  one  time,  within 
the  past  6  years,  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture showed  by  its  action  that  it  did  deal 
with  a  strike  there,  and  dealt  with  it  very 
forcefully  and  in  a  very  forthright  man- 
ner; in  fact.  In  a  way  we  have  not  em- 
ployed in  this  country. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  then  they  took 
over  the  Territorial  legislature.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  showed  his  sub- 
servience to  the  Communist  Harry 
Bridges  by  sending  hts  gavel  to  the  Com- 
munist Harry  Bridges  at  the  convention 
on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  is  sp>eaking  of  something  of 
which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  knew 
the  conditions  in  Hawaii,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  Senate  to  vote  to  admit 
Hawaii  into  the  Union.  I  am  glad  we 
are  educating  the  distinguished  Senator 
on  the  danger  of  admitting  that  Terri- 
tory into  the  Union. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  made  one  trip  to 
Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  informing  my- 
self on  conditions  there.  I  have  nimier- 
ous  personal  acquaintances  in  Hawaii 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  ques- 
tion at  great  length.  They  did  not  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  reached. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  speaks 
about  acquaintances  in  Hawaii.  I  have 
been  there.  I  took  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  there. 
As  I  recall,  there  were  two  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans  on  the  subcom- 
mittee who  went  to  iJie  Hawaiian  Islands 
with  me.  Any  nimiber  of  people  who 
have  led  the  fight  for  statehood  will  tell 
the  Senator  off  the  record:  "That  is  the 
very  last  thing  we  should  have,  but  we 
must  do  it  for  political  reasons."  The 
fact  remains  that  a  duly  constituted  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  established  by 
Senate  resolution,  which  has  gone  into 
an  the  ramifications  of  the  subject,  has 
submitted  a  unanimous  report  that  the 
Communist  conspiracy  hsis  entirely  too 
much  influence  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Later  I  shall  read  that  report  It  is  bi- 
partisan.   It  states  the  facts. 

All  the  pleas  for  Hawaiian  statehood 
are  emotional  in  nature.  Our  generosity 
is  appealed  to  on  the  ground  that  Hawaii 
has  earned  statehood.  Our  sense  of 
Justice  is  appealed  to  on  the  ground  that 
if  Alaska  can  be  a  State.  Hawaii  has  a 
right  to  be  a  State.  We  are  cajoled  with 
Tlstas  of  blue  waters  and  white  sands 
and  waving  palms,  which,  it  is  subtly 
suggested,  will  become  more  proudly 
ours  if  Hawaii  attains  statehood.   We  are 
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cozened  with  the  assertion  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  are  all  good  Americans, 
Just  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  certainly  believe 
that  the  vast  majority  are  good  Ameri- 
cans, as  we  are.  However,  the  economy 
of  the  islands,  there  can  be  no  question, 
.Is  Communist  controlled,  by  a  few  Com- 
munists at  the  top  who  were  convicted 
by  the  UJS.  Government,  and  turned 
loose  by  the  Supreme  Court.  They  have 
control  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
islands. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado,  if  I  may  re- 
fresh his  memory — I  refer  to  a  year  ago 
or  so — had  some  reservations  about  com- 
munism in  the  islands.  He  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  into  that  ques- 
tion, as  has  been  the  case  with  other 
persons  in  the  past.  I  have  read  his 
very  excellent  speeches  on  the  subject. 
Other  Members  of  the  Senate  have  gone 
into  the  question.  Members  of  the 
House  have  examined  into  the  question. 
We  have  gone  to  the  FTBI.  We  have  gone 
to  the  police  department.  We  have  gone 
to  the  Republican  newspapers.  We  have 
gone  to  Republican  businessmen  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  question  is  this: 
When  the  Senator  makes  the  assertion 
that  there  is  a  Communist  conspiracy  in 
the  islands,  does  he  really  think  that 
that  conspiracy  is  so  dangerous  that  it 
could  injure  the  Nation? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  do. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    If  so,  why? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Because  the  Com- 
mimists  have  influence  in  electing  high 
public  officials.  Let  me  tell  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  that  a 
duly  constituted  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate,  who  are  just  as  patriotic  and  just 
as  nonpartisan  as  any  other  Members  of 
this  body,  went  to  Hawaii  and  held  hear- 
ings. The  subcommittee  filed  a  unani- 
mous report  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts 
which  were  uncovered. 

I  will  not  stand  here  and  say  that 
someone  slipped  up  to  me  and  whispered 
this  to  me,  as  statements  to  that  effect 
have  been  made.  But  I  can  say  that  the 
very  persons  who  are  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  statehood  will  say  pri- 
vately that  It  Is  the  last  thing  that  should 
happen.  They  will  say,  "We  are  not 
ready  for  it  because  of  the  influence  of 
the  ILWU." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Communists  have 
elected  high  public  officials.  We  foimd 
on  a  recent  trip  to  Hawaii,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  that  the  high  officials  who 
were  elected  are  Democrats.  There  was 
a  Democratic  sweep  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.    I  myself,  in  the  town  of  Hilo. 


in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  spoke  both  with 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  shall  discuss  that 
matter  in  a  few  moments.  There  are 
two  factions  in  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Hawaii.  The  minority  fraction  today  is 
Communist  directed.  This  Is  not  solely 
a  Democratic  matter,  because  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  legislature  lined  up 
with  the  Communist-controlled  Demo- 
crats, and  overthi-ew  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization, to  control  the  election  of  the 
speaker  and  other  ofBcials  in  the  Terri- 
torial legislature,  as  I  shall  show  later. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  persons  that  there  Is  a  minority 
section  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  our 
own  country,  but  that  does  not  mean 
they  are  Communists. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course  It  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  Communists;  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
Communists:  but  in  Hawaii  there  is  a 
Communist  organization.  There  have 
been  many  fifth  amendment  cases.  We 
showed,  even,  that  Communist  propa- 
ganda was  being  put  into  the  school 
system.  We  showed  that  Communist 
propaganda  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Red 
China,  and  the  satellite  countries  was 
flooding  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ILWU.  I  say  that  that 
union  is  a  Communist  union  and  has 
entirely  too  much  influence  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Hawaii.  I  shall  show 
that  in  detail  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion; yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Representative  Lie 
O'Brisn,  who  is  a  distinguished  news- 
paperman from  Albany,  N.Y..  and  a  Re- 
publican; Representative  Berry,  of  South 
Dakota;  and  I  visited  the  FBI  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  We  asked  the  specific 
question:  "How  many  known  Com- 
munists are  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands?" 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  does  the  num- 
ber mean?  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, What  is  there  in  numbers?  We 
have  seen,  all  over  the  world,  a  small 
minority  of  Communists  taking  over  one 
country  after  another.  In  Hawaii,  the 
leaders  are  Communists  who  control  the 
economic  life  of  the  islands.  That  is 
the  point.  Whether  there  be  4.  5.  or 
50,  they  have  too  much  power. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  propound  my  question?  We 
were  Informed  by  the  FBI  that  there 
were  25  known  Communists  In  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Now  I  put  the  ques- 
tion: Considering  the  great  expanse  of 
area,  considering  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  nature  of  the  economy, 
does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  think 
those  25  Commimists  could  form  a  con- 
spiracy which  would  injure  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  if  it  became  a  State? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  certainly  do.  be- 
cause they  control  the  economic  life  of 
the  island.  I  notice  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  made  no  reference  to  the 


influential  and  powerful  positions  which 
Communists  have  in  the  island.  That 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  subject.  What 
are  their  powers?  What  is  their  influ- 
ence? I  am  very  much  amazed  that  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado did  not  go  Into  that  phase  of  the 
question  with  the  FBI. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  we  are 
moving  toward  action  on  this  bill  in  an 
atmosphere  of  almost  hysteric  excite- 
ment. We  are  yielding  to  propaganda 
largely  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  ends  will  be  served.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  who  support  statehood 
have  a  selfish  interest;  many  good  patri- 
otic [>eopIe  support  Hawaii's  admission, 
but  there  are  those  who  do  have  a  self- 
ish-interest— including  the  Communist 
world  conspiracy — and  It  Is  the  selfish 
interests  alone  which  will  be  served  by  a 
grant  of  statehood  to  Hawaii,  not  any 
national  Interest  of  this  country. 

All  of  the  pleas  for  Hawaiian  state- 
hood are  emotional  in  nature.  Our  gen- 
erosity is  appealed  to,  on  the  ground  that 
Hawaii  has  "earned"  statehood.  Our 
sense  of  Justice  Is  appealed  to.  on  the 
ground  that  if  Alaska  can  be  a  State. 
Hawaii  has  a  right  to  be  a  State.  We  are 
cajoled  with  vistas  of  blue  waters  and 
white  sands  and  waving  palms  which,  it 
is  subtly  suggested,  will  become  more 
proudly  "ours"  if  Hawaii  attains  state- 
hood. We  are  cozened  with  the  assertion 
that  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  "all  good 
Americans  just  like  us."  We  are  threat- 
ened with  the  prosp>ect  of  being  declared 
racists  if  we  oppose  Hawaiian  statehood 
for  any  reason  at  all.  As  I  say,  we  are 
confronted  at  every  turn  by  emotional 
arguments.  But  I  have  not  heard  any- 
one tell  how  the  national  interest  will  be 
served  by  making  Hawaii  a  State. 

But  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  how 
the  Communist  interests  will  be  served  if 
we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  threatened  with 
the  prospect  of  being  declared  racist  if 
we  oppose  the  bill  for  Hawaiian  state- 
hood for  any  reason  at  all.  As  I  say.  we 
are  confronted  at  every  turn  by  emo- 
tional arguments,  but  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  tell  how  the  national  Interest 
will  be  served  by  making  Hawaii  a  State. 
I  can  tell  the  Senate  how  the  Communist 
Interest  will  be  served  if  we  pass  the  bill. 

Six  years  ago.  I  pointed  out  that  in  one 

respect  the  propped  Hawaiian  const!- 

tuition  was  tailormade  to  expedite  Com- 
munist control  of  the  islands.  That  con- 
stitution provides  that  a  simple  plurality 
is  all  that  is  required  to  elect  a  Governor 
of  Hawaii.  Under  that  constitution,  the 
person  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  will  be  made  Governor.  In  a  two- 
candidate  election,  that  would  be  a  ma- 
jority. But  suppose  there  were  three, 
four  or  more  candidates. 

With  the  genius  which  Harry  Bridges 
and  Jack  Hall  have  shown  for  organiz- 
ing the  workers  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
superb  organizing  ability  of  world  com- 
munism, one  can  readily  visualize  what 
would  happen  with  several  candidates 
running  for  Governor.  Such  a  situa- 
tion would  be  made  to  order  for  the  ma- 
nipulation of  bloc  voters  under  unscru- 
pulous, ruthless  Communist  leadership. 
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Harry  Bridges  and  Jack  Han  would  bold 
the  balance  of  power. 

I  state  categorically  that  they  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  today.  Let  no  one  think  that  a 
Republican  Senator  wlU  be  elected  from 
Hawaii,  either. 

The  Communists  of  Hawaii  cannot 
show  the  full  strength  of  their  position 
until  the  proposed  constitution  goes  into 
effect,  following  the  grant  of  statehood. 
But  if  statehood  Is  granted  under  the 
proposed  constitution,  never  doubt  that 
they  will  take  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities thereby  provided  them. 

Given  a  Communist  Governor,  or  even 
a  Governor  who  is  a  Communist  captive, 
the  way  would  be  cleared  for  Harry 
Bridges  and  Jack  Hall,  by  manipulation, 
by  intimidation,  and  by  corruption,  to 
send  a  Communist  controlled  or  in- 
fluenced Representative,  or  two  Com- 
mimist  controlled  or  influenced  Sena- 
tors, to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  the  United 
States  Senate  will  fall  Into  such  a  trap 
as  this.  The  American  people  will  not 
gain  from  the  granting  of  statehood  to 
Hawaii.  The  Territoiy  will  gain  noth- 
ing. World  communiton  will  be  the  sole 
beneficiary;  and  what  a  tremendous  vic- 
tory it  will  be. 

I  cannot  say  that  Communist  influ- 
ence put  this  provision  in  the  Hawaiian 
constitution.  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is 
there. 

Is  it  significant  that  In  January  1950. 
It  was  announced  that  all  units  of  the 
ILWU  had  been  notified  to  establish  po- 
litical committees  before  February  1, 
and  that  these  committees  were  to  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Hawaii  State  constitu- 
tional convention  to  \ie  held  in  April 
1950.  and  were  to  remain  Intact  for  the 
fall  elections  as  well?  Is  it  not  likewise 
significant  that  in  the  constitutional 
convention  election.  2  of  the  63  offices 
were  held  by  Richard  M.  Kageyamo,  a 
former  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  Frank  G.  Silva.  one  of  the  "reluc- 
tant 39"  who  took  the  fifth  amendment 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  They  were  two 
Communists  who  helped  draft  the  pro- 
posed Hawaiian  constitution. 

Another  point  with  respect  to  the 
Hawaii  State  constitution  which  has 
been  presented  to  us  for  ratification 
merits  attention. 

This  constitution  Includes  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  "loyalty  oath" 
provision,  though  this  provision  does  not 
in  terms  require  a  loyalty  oath.  What 
this  provision  says  is  that — 

No  penon  who  advoeatei,  or  who  aids  or 
belongs  to  any  party,  organization,  or  aaao- 
ciation  which  adyocate*  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  qualllled  to  hold  any 
public  office  or  employment. 

Inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  Ha- 
waiian constitution  is  a  recognition  by 
the  constitutional  drafters  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  Communist 
problem  in  Hawaii,  and  is  an  effort  to 
meet  It.  Unfortunately,  this  provision 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  against 


either  the  growth  or  even  the  continu- 
ance of  Communist  influence  in  the  is- 
lands. It  must,  rather,  be  regarded  as  an 
abortive  effort  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

The  reason  this  is  so  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
handed  down  decisions  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  this  provision  of  the  Hawaiian 
Constitution,  would  appear  certain  to  re- 
sult in  having  it  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  the  Tates  case  decision,  which  con- 
strues language  of  the  Smith  Act  which 
banned  the  teaching  or  advocacy  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  "mere  abstract  ad- 
vocacy," and  declared  such  language  in- 
effective against  Communist  activity  not 
shown  to  include  speciflc  and  current 
"incitement"  to  action.  In  more  than 
one  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  developed  the  doctrine 
of  a  new  first  amendment  right,  which 
it  has  called  "freedom  of  association," 
and  has  referred  to  membership  in  the 
Communist  party  as  "a  mere  matter  of 
Iselief  and  association." 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  drafters  of  the 
Hawaiian  constitution  that  this  provi- 
sion against  the  holding  of  office  by  Com- 
munists must  be  considered  ineffective. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  provision  is,  and  will  be,  inef- 
fective. 

Furthermore,  this  situation  raises 
another  point:  Should  we  in  the  Con- 
gress approve  a  constitution  containing 
a  provision  which,  under  existing  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  unconstitutional? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on 
this  point.  I  personally  favor  prohibit- 
ing Communists  from  holding  any  office, 
not  only  in  the  government  of  Hawaii, 
but  also  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  government  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  this 
Nation.  But  this  is  one  of  the  points  on 
which  I  differ  from  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Insofar  as  this  provision  of  the 
Hawaiian  constitution  might  be  consid- 
ered the  basis  for  a  loyalty  oath — for  in- 
stance, if  in  implementing  this  provision 
It  Should  be  decided  to  require  candi- 
dates for  office  to  make  a  disclosure  re- 
specting membership  in  the  Communist 
Party — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  also  has  spoken  adversely.  Simi- 
lar loyalty  oath  requirements  in  Cali- 
fornia, based  upon  a  comparable  Cali- 
fornia constitutional  provision — one 
dealing,  however,  not  with  State  officers, 
but  with  tax  exemption — was  invalidated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  only  a  short  time 
ago.  on  the  groimd  that  such  require- 
ments violated  the  due  process  of  law 
provisions  of  the  C(mstitution  of  the 
United  States. 

So  the  efforts  of  the  constitutional 
draftsmen  of  Hawaii  to  meet  the  Com- 
mimist  problem  through  a  eon8tituti(mal 
provision  must  be  considered  as 
thwarted  by  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  must  be  considered 


also  as  raising  a  question  respecting  ap- 
proval of  the  Hawaiian  constitution 
with  this  provision  In  it,  since  the  pro- 
vision is  at  variance  with  the  current 
doctrines  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiut. 

coMMxnnarr  imATnunzATioir 

BCr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger signals  of  the  Communist  threat  in 
Hawaii  Is  to  be  found  In  the  toleration 
of  Communists  and  the  fraternization 
with  Communists  by  many  non-Com- 
munists, including  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  leaders  of  civic  and  busi- 
ness organizations.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  residents  of  Hawaii  who  serve  on 
committees  with  top  Communists,  who 
make  It  possible  for  insidious  Red  prop- 
aganda to  be  smuggled  into  the  public 
schools,  through  scholarship  contests — 
which  was  true  in  1954 — ^who  give  finan- 
cial and  moral  aid  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  Communist  objectives, 
through  paid  greeting  advertisements  in 
the  Communist  press,  and  who  help  give 
the  Communist  Party  face  and  resiiect- 
abllity  In  these  and  many  other  ways, 
are  doing  more  harm  to  their  commu- 
nity and  to  the  Nation  than  they  would 
if  they  harbored  in  their  homes,  bank 
robbers  or  murderers,  there  are  many 
such. 

Today,  a  major  drive  of  Communist 
activity  on  the  mainland,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  is  toward  respectability  and 
acceptance.  In  Hawaii,  social  and  po- 
litical fraternization  between  highly  re- 
spected leading  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity, on  the  one  hand,  and  vicious  and 
sinister  enemies  of  our  country,  on  the 
other,  exists  to  a  degree  that  is  im- 
paralleled  anywhere  on  the  mainland, 
and  would  be  Incomprehensible  here.  As 
long  as  treason  remains  respectable  in 
Hawaii,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  Communist  menace  there. 

On  the  point  of  communism  in 
Hawaii.  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  more 
to  say  later.  At  this  time,  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  discuss  a  question  of  prece- 
dents. 


Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
by  the  admission  of  Alaska  we  have  set 
a  precedent  which  requires  that  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  be  made  a  State.  But 
this  is  not  a  fact.  The  admission  of 
Alaska  is  not  a  good  precedent  for  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  Making  Alaska  a 
State  did  Involve  extension  of  the  Ixnind- 
aries  of  the  United  States.  It  did  involve 
the  acceptance  as  a  State  of  noncontigu- 
ous territory,  but  it  did  not  involve  going 
outside  the  American  Continent.  Grant- 
ing statehood  to  Hawaii  would  Involve 
exactly  the  latter. 

It  is  a  plain  geographical  fact  that  the 
20  volcanic  islands  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  which  make  up  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  are  not  part  of  the  American 
Continent.  No  area  not  a  part  of  the 
American  Continent  has  ever  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  State.  Our  very  Constitu- 
tion recites.  In  its  preamble,  that  it  is 
ordained  and  established  "for  the  United 
States  of  America."  If  we  admit  Hawaii 
as  a  State,  our  country  will  no  longer 
be  the  United  States  of  America;  instead, 
it  will  be  the  United  States  of  America 
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and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Or  perhaps,  as 
Mr.  Willis  Ctuto  suggested  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Territories  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  we  should  then  call 
our  country  "the  United  States  of  Any- 
where." so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  the 
Initials  "U.S.A." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  established  for  "the  United 
States  of  America,"  how  can  it  be  ex- 
tended beyond  America  without  a  con- 
stitutional amendment?  I  do  not  ask 
this  facetiously.  I  think  it  is  a  serious 
question.  There  may  have  been  a  time 
When  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
was  thought  to  have  no  force  as  law, 
but  the  general  welfare  clause,  which  Is 
part  of  the  preamble,  has  long  since 
been  recognized  as  a  basis  for  legislation. 
How  can  we  deny  effect  to  the  declara- 
tion. In  this  first  paragraph  of  the  in- 
strument Itself,  that  our  Constitution 
was  established  "for  the  United  States 
of  America"?  Admission  of  Hawaii  as 
a  State  would  not  be  following  the  prece- 
dent established  by  the  admission  of 
Alaska.  On  the  contrary,  a  grant  of 
statehood  to  Hawaii  would  be  setting  a 
new  precedent,  one  which  would  plague 
us  through  countless  years.  The  prece- 
dent we  would  be  setting  by  making 
Hawaii  a  State  is  the  precedent  that  land 
or  islands  unconnected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  and  inhabited  by  people 
of  radically  different  backgrounds  from 
those  of  the  majority  of  Americans  are 
eligible  to  become  a  State. 

This  is  the  necessary  result  of  our 
action,  if  we  act  to  admit  Hawaii  as  a 
State.  And  when  we  have  set  this  prece- 
dent, where  will  we  stop?  Will  we  deny 
Statehood  to  Puerto  Rico,  upon  request? 
To  Panama?  To  Guam?  To  the  Virgin 
Islands?  And  if  to  any  or  all  of  these, 
why  not  San  Marino,  or  Ghana,  or  Cy- 
prus? Panama  Is  in  a  way  more  "Ameri- 
can" than  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  are  Just 
as  "American"  as  Hawaii  is.  And  if  we 
are  to  go  outside  the  American  Continent 

for  new  States,  why  stop  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  any  segment  of  it? 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
have  a  "right"  to  statehood.  We  are 
told  that  Congress  must  grant  statehood 
to  Hawaii  because  the  p>eople  of  Hawaii 
want  it.  Why,  Mr.  President,  if  we  ac- 
cept that  argiunent,  and  if  we  establish 

the  precedent  of  going  outside  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  and  accepting  as  a  State 
a  territory  whose  inhabitants  are  as  radi- 
cally different  in  background  from  the 
majority  of  Americans  as  are  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  then  we  shall  have  to  grant 
statehood  to  Panama  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  even  Ghana,  if 
the  people  there  want  It. 

This  is  the  road  of  empire.  We  must 
not  take  it.  If  we  go  down  this  road, 
we  move  toward  world  government, 
toward  the  gradual  fading  and  ultimate 
obliteration  of  the  idea  of  American 
nationality ;  and  there  will  be  no  turning 
back. 

Every  time  we  add  a  new  State,  we  add 
two  Members  to  this  body.  How  many 
new  States  must  we  add  outside  the 
American  Continent  before  we  have  a 
substantial  bloc  of  Senators  whose  inter- 


ests are  centered  outside  America?  How 
many  decades  will  it  take  before  we  shall 
have  developed  a  group  of  such  Senators 
powerful  enough  to  bring  about  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  surrendering  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  to  a  world 
government? 

I  do  not  ask  these  questions  in  a  hu- 
morous vein.  I  am  serious.  This  Is  the 
direction  in  which  we  move  when  we 
grant  statehood  to  Hawaii.  This  is  the 
precedent  we  set. 

Should  we  move  down  this  road  be- 
cause it  is  said  that  the  people  of 
Hawaii  have  "earned"  statehood?  Mr. 
President,  statehood  should  never  be 
regarded  as  a  reward.  Admission  of  a 
new  State  should  always  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  interest.  There 
is  no  other  basis  upon  which  we  may 
sanction  it.  in  consonance  with  our 
duty  to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  we  serve. 

I  have  said  that  the  granting  of 
Hawaiian  statehood  will  put  us  on  the 
road  to  empire.  It  might  be  faid  also 
that  it  will  put  us  on  the  road  to  colo- 
nialism. Once  we  jump  the  ooundaries 
of  the  oceans,  and  pass  beyond  this  con- 
tinent, there  is  no  limit  to  where  we  may 
stop.  If  we  acc(!pt  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  as  a  State  this  year,  what  argu- 
ment shall  we  have  next  year  against 
accepting  as  a  State  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, if  the  people  of  that  island 
should  wish  it? 

Oh.  yes,  Mr.  President;  we  would 
have  one  argument  against  that:  The 
argument  of  national  interest.  But  if 
the  argument  of  national  interest  is 
going  to  be  considered  valid  at  some 
later  date,  in  connection  with  the  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  statehood  by 
Formosa  or  Ghana  or  Puerto  Rico  or 
Guam,  or  any  other  territory  outside  of 
America,  why  is  not  the  argument  of 
national  interest  a  valid  one  now? 
And  what  national  interest  will  be 
served  by  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii? 

The  answer  is,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  national  interes:;  which  will  be  served 
by  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii ;  on  the 
basis  of  national  interest,  all  of  the  con- 
siderations are  against  granting  state- 
hood to  Hawaii. 

If  any  one  of  my  colleagues  who  plans 
to  vote  for  Hawaiian  statehood  thinks 
I  am  wrong  about  this,  and  believes  he 
can  justify  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as 
a  State  on  the  basis  of  the  prospective 
benefit  to  the  national  Interest  which 
will  result,  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  for  the 
record  how  he  arrived  at  that  conclu- 
sion. I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  no 
Senator  would  vote  for  Hawaiian  state- 
hood unless  he  felt  he  could  justify  it  on 
the  basis  of  national  interest.  If  that 
were  the  case,  I  know  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill  would  be  defeated  in  this 
Chamber  by  one  of  the  largest  majori- 
ties ever  registered.  The  vote  might  be 
a  unanimous  "nay." 

COMMUNISTS    nRST    FAVORED   STATXHOOD 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  active 
agitation  for  Hawaiian  statehood  came 
from  the  Communists.  Before  1936.  the 
Communst  Party  line  was  to  agitate  for 
Hawaiian  independence.  In  1936,  a  top 
strategy  decision  was  made  In  Moscow 
that  Communist  purposes  would  be  best 


served  by  Hawaiian  statehood ;  and  from 
that  time  on  the  Communist  Party  line 
was  to  favor  statehood.  It  was  an  imple- 
mentation of  this  policy  decision  and  this 
new  Party  line  that  the  Communist  Party 
of  Hawaii  was  merged  with  the  main- 
land party  in  1936. 

U  the  Communists  had  thought  at  any 
time  since  1936  that  it  no  longer  served 
their  purposes  to  work  for  Hawaiian 
statehood,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  line 
would  have  changed  again  and  that 
Communist  support  for  statehood  would 
have  been  withdrawn.  There  has  been 
no  such  change. 

OOMMONWSALTH    STATUS    AM    ALTBWATIVB 

Mr.  President,  the  alternatives  with  re- 
spect to  Hawaii  do  not  lie  between  grant- 
ing statehood  and  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  If  the  present  territorial  status  Is 
to  be  changed,  there  is  another  alterna- 
tive than  statehood,  and  one  which  has 
many  factors  to  recommend  it.  I  refer 
to  commonwealth  status.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  benefits  of  commonwealth 
status  at  considerable  length  on  another 
occasion,  and  will  not  labor  the  point 
now. 

But  let  me  summarize:  Statehood 
would  place  additional  economic  burdens 
on  Hawaii,  while  solving  none  of  its  prob- 
lems. It  would  increase  the  present  local 
tax  burden,  already  too  high.  It  would 
give  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy additional  opportunities  for 
power  and  prestige  in  the  islands,  and  for 
infiltration  of  the  mainland  through  or 
from  Hawaii.  Furthermore,  statehood  is 
a  step  that,  once  taken,  can  never  be  re- 
voked. On  the  other  hand,  common- 
wealth status  would  mean  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  and  economic  expansion  for 
Hawaii,  giving  the  islands  a  future  filled 
with  hope  and  unlimited  opportunities. 
At  the  same  time,  opportunities  for  Com- 
munist expansion  and  infiltration  would 
not  be  increased,  and  Congress  would  re- 
main free  to  take  any  emergency  steps 
which  might  be  needed  to  meet  new  or 
increasing  dangers  from  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  the  islands.     Between  these 

two  Choices,  therefore,  it  Is  clear  that  In 
the  national  Interest,  as  well  as  'or  the 
sake  of  the  islands  themselves,  the  grant- 
ing of  commonwealth  status  is  vastly 
preferable  to  statehood. 

Every  Communist  in  the  islands,  and 
all  the  puppets  of  the  Communists,  are 
for  statehood;  they  all  oppose  common- 
wealth Status.  They  know  that  growth 
of  Communist  power  could  be  checked 
under  commonwealth  status,  whereas 
under  statehood  the  lid  would  be  off. 

And,  if  the  lid  goes  off.  who  will  rule 
Hawaii?  The  man  who  rules  Hawaii 
today.    And  who  is  he? 

Every  Senator  knows  who  he  Is.  His 
name  is  Harry  Bridges.  He  has  been  a 
carrier  of  the  Red  bacciUus  throughout 
a  whole  generation.  As  long  ago  as  1934, 
he  and  his  fellow  Communist  agents 
threw  the  people  of  San  Francisco  into 
the  convulsions  of  a  general  strike. 
American  Communist  leaders  boasted  of 
the  deeds  done  in  that  general  strike, 
when  they  went  to  Moscow  in  1935  to 
attend  the  infamous  Seventh  World  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Internationale. 
Just  last  month,  Harry  Bridges  was  in 
Moscow  at  the  time  of  the  21st  congress 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.S  Jt. 


In  1950,  a  Federal  jury  fotmd  t!hat 
Bridges  bad  committed  perjury  when 
he  swore  that  he  had  never  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  The  con- 
viction was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  only  on  the  ground  that  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  had  expired  before  the 
charge  against  Bridges  was  brought. 
But  there  is  no  disputing  the  finding  of 
the  Jury.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  he  did  commit  perjury  when  he 
denied  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Everything  in  his 
record  confirms  this  fact.  Everything  in 
his  record  proclaims  that  he  Is  a  mortal 
enemy  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  whole  free 
world. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  help  sta- 
bilize Harry  Bridges'  power  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  We  are  being  asked  to 
vote  Hawaii  into  the  Union  as  the  50th 
State,  so  that  men  under  Harry  Bridges' 
domination  may  come  here  and  sit  in 
these  HaUs. 

The  evidence  shows  that  Harry 
Bridges  is  not  an  ordinary  trade  imion 
leader  primarily  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  wages,  hours,  and 
worldng  conditions  of  American  long- 
shoremen, but  that  he  is  an  integral 
part  of  and  the  prime  mover  in  Interna- 
tional Communist  strategy  In  the  trans- 
portation field.  In  the  event  of  a  possi- 
ble conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  this  assumes  vital 
Importanc  to  our  national  security. 

In  recent  months  Harry  Bridges  has 
been  organizing  a  conference  of  Com- 
munists and  left-wing  waterfront  work- 
ers' unions  to  be  held  in  Tokyo  on  April 
15.  Among  those  participating  are  the 
Communist  Australian  Waterside  Work- 
ers, the  Communist  Indonesian  Maritime 
Union,  left-wing  unions  of  Japan  and 
Madras  (India),  and  the  Communist- 
dominated  ILWU. 

On  February  13  of  this  year,  in  Mos- 
cow, Harry  Bridges  gave  a  newspaper 
interview  in  which  he  declared  that  So- 
viet trade  union  elections  were  "more 
democratic  than  many  American  ones." 

Said  Bridges: 

I  have  studied  the  activities  of  the  RTUsian 
All-Unlon  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions 
and  23  trade  unions  and  have  oome  to  the 
oonclxislon  that  the  organization  and  system 
of  elections  In  Soviet  unions  are  democratic. 

In  this  respect  Soviet  trade  unions  are 
more  democratic  than  many  American  ones. 

Bridges,  who  had  Just  completed  a 
week  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  guest 
of  Soviet  trade  unions,  added  that  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor-Congress of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions should  visit  the  Soviet  Union  for 
"they  would  learn  that  everything  the 
worker  in  America  beaiti  about  the 
UJS.SJl.  Is  nothing  but  lies  and  slan- 
derous propaganda." 

Three  days  later,  Harry  Bridges  met 
with  union  officials  in  East  Germany. 
Head  of  the  East  German  group  was 
Rudi  Klrchner,  secretary  of  East  Ger- 
many's trade  union  organization.  After 
the  meeting.  Bridges  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said  that  his  union  planned  further 
contacts  with  the  Bast  German  unions, 
including  an  exchange  of  workers'  dele- 
gations. 


An  illustration  of  the  present-day 
power  of  the  ILWU  in  Hawaii  is  to  be 
found  in  the  formation  of  a  new  politi- 
cal coalition  in  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture. 

This  legislature  convened  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary, with  36  Democrats  and  18  Repub- 
Ucans  in  its  house  of  representatives. 
It  would  have  seemed  logical  to  expect 
the  Democrats  to  organize  the  house. 
But  the  Democrats  were  split  into  fac- 
tions. One  of  these  factions  was  headed 
by  a  young  attorney  named  Vincent 
E:six>sito.  There  are  26  Democrats  in 
this  faction.  The  other  Democratic  fac- 
tion, with  10  members,  is  headed  by  one 
Charles  E.  Kauhane,  who  is  part-Hawai- 
ian. This  is  the  same  Kauhane  who 
was  speaker  of  the  house  4  years  ago, 
and  while  acting  In  that  capacity  won 
some  notoriety  by  sending  a  gavel,  with 
his  compliments,  to  Harry  Bridges.  The 
gavel  was  presented  to  Bridges  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Communist- 
led  ILWU  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
the  presentation  being  made  by  one  of 
Hawaii's  delegates  to  that  convention, 
identified  Communist  Newton  Miyagi. 
Incidentally,  this  was  the  same  Newton 
Miyagi  who  last  year  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Hawaii's  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  who 
was  a  hostile  witness  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommitee  during 
its  hearings  in  Hawaii  in  1956. 

Mr.  Charles  Kauhane,  who  leads  this 
10-man  minority  faction  within  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Hawaiian 
Territorial  Legislature,  iB  currently  con- 
sidered a  spokesman  for  ILWU  leader 
Jack  Hall,  who  was  convicted  imder  the 
Smith  Act  of  conspiring  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence,  but  who  got 
off  the  hook  by  virtue  of  the  Warren 
Court's  decision  that  such  conspiring  is 
no  crime. 

Like  Kauhane,  the  other  members  of 
Kauhane's  10-man  minority  bloc  in  the 
1958  Hawaiian  House  of  Representatives 
are  known  to  be  closely  tied  up  with  the 

ILWU. 

It  would  have  seemed  logical  that  with 
a  two  to  one  majority  over  the  Republi- 
cans, the  Democrats  would  have  organ- 
ized the  Hawaiian  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  what  actually  happened  was 
that  the  10-man  Kauhane  bloc  of  Demo- 
crats was  Joined  by  the  18  Republicans  to 
defeat  the  26  Esposlto  Democrats  in  their 
plans  to  organize  the  House. 

Some  Republicans  in  Hawaii  have  de- 
fended this  action.  Others  have  deplored 
it.  There  have  been  some  refusals 
among  Republicans  to  approve  on  any 
basis  action  which  made  the  Republican 
memt>ers  of  the  Hawaiian  House  political 
bedfellows  of  the  Communist  leadership 
of  the  ILWU. 

As  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  the 
coalition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  a  news  story  ap- 
pear in  the  Saturday  Star-Bulletin,  of 
Hcxiolulu.  for  February  28,  under  the 
caption  "Coalition  Could  Let  ILWU  Rule 
Labor  Committee."  and  which  describes 
"B^uhane's  foUowers  on  the  labor  com- 
mittee" as  ''Representatives  Yoshito 
Takamine.  vice-chairman.  ILWU  agent 


on  the  Big  Island;  Pedro  Dela  Cruz. 
ILWU  agent  on  Lanai;  Akoni  Pule,  close 
associate  of  Kauhane  and  counted  in  the 
ILWU  camp;  and  Oahu's  John  C.  Lan- 
ham  whose  election  hinged  partly  on 
ILWU  support." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoAunoM    CouLO    Let    ILWU    Rxtljc    Laboe 
CoMMTrrxx 

Organization  of  the  Territory's  hovise,  at 
last  accomplished  yesterday,  put  pro-ILWU 
forces  solidly  in  control  of  the  chamber's 
lubor  committee  If  the  Democrat -Republi- 
can coalition  extends  into  the  field  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  organization  also  left  three  dissident 
Democrats  minus  Important  committee 
posts — at  their  own  Insistence. 

The  dissident  Democrats,  led  by  Oahu's 
Representative  O.  Vincent  Esposlto.  found 
themselves  In  the  minority  on  21  of  the  26 
house  committees,  and  brickbats  began  to 
fly  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  settlement 
agreement. 

The  EspKislto  faction  held  out  until  the  last 
minute.  It  was  learned,  on  the  make-up  of 
the  labor  committee  through  which  all  labor 
legislation — Including  the  njVVU-sought  re- 
peal of  the  dock  seizure  law — ^wlU  be  chan- 
neled. 

BTBONGLT 

As  the  labor  committee  wound  up.  It  con- 
tains four  strongly  pro-ttiWU  Democrats — 
followers  of  Democratic  Representative 
Charles  E.  Kauhane— to  three  Republicans 
and  two  Esposlto  Democrats. 

It  was  the  house  Republicans  who  teamed 
up  with  the  Kauhane  Democrats  to  beat  out 
the  Esposlto  forces  for  hotise  control  through 
a  coalition  that  put  Maul  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative Elmer  F.  Cravalho  in  the  speak- 
er's chair. 

Kauhane's  followers  on  the  labor  com- 
mittee are  Representatives  Yoshito  Taka- 
mine, vice  chairman.  ILWU  agent  on  the 
big  Island;  Pedro  Dela  Cruz.  ILWU  agent  on 
Lanal;  Akonl  Pule,  close  associate  of  Kauhane 
and  counted  In  the  ILWU  camp;  and  Oahu's 
John  C.  Lanham.  whose  election  hinged 
partly  on  ILWU  support. 

As  an  indication  that  not  all  Democrat 
intraparty  fighting  was  ended,  Elspoelto  him- 
self turned  down  the  chairmanship  of  the 
economic  development  committee  In  which 
faction  had  been  strongly  Interested. 

It  was  learned  that  Representative  David 
C.  McClung,  another  Esposlto  man,  turned 
down  the  vice  chairmanship  of  the  youth 
and  general  welfare  committee  and  was  re- 
placed at  the  last  minute  by  Robert  W.  B. 
Chang,  a  colleague  In  the  Esposlto  camp. 

Representative  Thomas  P.  GUI.  closely  al- 
lied With  Esposlto,  reportedly  refused  several 
posts  offered  him. 

The  committee  memberships  as  originally 
anno\inced  were  amended  today  to  correct 
errors  that,  according  to  the  Democratic 
agreement  for  proportional  representation, 
had  put  one  too  many  Kauhane  men  on  the 
important  county  and  Judiciary  committees. 


TAOLLT 

The  Republicans  have  yet  to  name  a  mem- 
ber due  them  on  the  education  committee, 
but  otherwise  the  assignments  seemed  to  be 
fairly  firm. 

A  grievance  committee  representing  the 
two  Democratic  factions  was  to  meet  today 
to  shift  assignments  of  house  employees  so 
that  one  group's  colleagues  wouldn't  be 
working  for  anothw  faction,  and  It  was  un- 
derstood there  would  be  no  firings. 

MO    AtWEKSCSMT 

Both  the  RepubUcans  and  the  Qravalbo- 
Kauhane  faction  claim  they  mads  no  coali- 
tion agreement  on  legislation. 
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But  la  »  pr^jMurwl  statemant  iMued  after 
tha  oominltt«fl*  w«r«  •zmoimeed,  Baposlto 
MUdr 

"We  dlaapprore  of  many  of  the  chairman- 
■hips  and  we  dlaapprove  of  the  formation 
of  aeveral  oonunltteea. 

"One,  for  example.  In  which  we  have  ex- 
preeeed  etrons  dlaapproral  la  the  atructure 
of  the  land  reform  conunlttee.  •  •  •" 

Esposlto  said  his  group  had  assurances 
from  coalition  leaders  that  the  coalition 
la  ended  and  that  Democratic  Party  bUla  will 
never  be  "Icebozed." 

"We  hope  so.  We  will  be  watdhlng  and 
fighting,"  he  said. 

UlUHl.iaUT 

Highlights  of  committee  assignments  were: 

1.  Esposlto  Democrats  were  given  the 
ehalrmanahlpa  of  16  of  the  36  conunlttces, 
including  the  Important  finance  and  Judici- 
ary committees. 

2.  Representative  Manuel  8.  Henrlques, 
of  Kauai,  who  last  week  called  the  Esposlto 
land -reform  program  radical,  got  the  chair- 
manship of  the  land  reform  committee. 

The  malceup  of  the  committee  was  such 
that  a  majority  of  Its  members  are  likely  to 
oppose  the  heart  of  the  Democratic  land  re- 
form program  now  In  the  house  hopper. 


XI.WU  icxw 

3.  Members  of  the  Cravalho-Kaiihans  fao* 
tlon  who  have  active  ILWT7  connections  re- 
ceived the  chalrmxmehlps  of  the  agriculture, 
airports  and  harbors,  and  public  health  com- 
mittees. 

4.  Esposlto  accepted  posts  on  six  commit- 
tees, including  land  reform. 

6.  Representative  Thomas  P.  Olll.  wbo  was 
slated  to  head  the  land  reform  conunlttee 
combined  with  the  Judiciary  commlttes  un- 
der Sspoelto*s  organisation  plan,  accepted  a 
seat  on  the  committee. 

6.  A  separate  Honolulu  city  charter  com- 
mittee Is  composed  exclusively  of  Oahu 
members. 

7.  The  Bsposlto  group  was  given  the  bal- 
ance of  power  la  two  committees,  economic 
development  and  traffic  safety. 

The  house  met  brlelly  yesterday  mom'ag 
before  a  joint  seasloii  of  the  house  and  ssl.- 
ate  was  addressed  by  Oovemor  Qulnn. 

A  recces  was  ordered  shortly  after  noon 
until  2:30  pju.  but  the  recess  was  later  ex- 
tended to  3:30  pjn. 

Cravalho  then  called  the  hoiise  Into  seeslon 
and  made  the  committee  announcements. 

The  hoiLse  was  adjoximed  until  11  ajn. 
Monday. 


Iffr.  EASTLAND.  III.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
committee  assignments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Hawaiian  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  as  printed  in  the 
Saturday  Star  Bulletin,  of  Honolulu,  on 
February  28,  1 959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb, 
as  follows: 

List  or  Housa  Coiucrmai  AasiOMMxirr 

Because  of  •rrors  In  making  appolntmenta. 
last-minute  changes,  and  one  misunder- 
standing about  the  number  to  be  assigned 
to  one  committee,  the  committee  makeup 
has  been  changed  slightly  since  Its  an- 
nouncement. 

The  following  list  has  been  changed  to 
show  the  latest  decisions  on  changes  as 
well  as  decisions  yet  to  be  made. 

Names  of  legislators  sre  grouped  accord- 
ing to  membership  in  the  two  Democratic 
factions,  one  led  by  Representative  O.  Vin- 
cent Esposlto  and  the  other  by  Repreeenta- 
tlves  Bhner  P.  Cravalho  and  Charles  K. 
Kauhhne,  and  the  Republican  minority  In 
the  house. 


Committee 


Finance. 


County  sad  monidpsl  sl- 
liks. 


Agriculture. 
IwUdary 


Ststehood 

Keooomle  development..^. 

Prlntlnf  .  ................... 

HanHnf    ■-.    ........ 

Tooth  and  leaersl  wsltoe. . 
Tourlsou      .,.     


Esposlto 


PubltehMlth 

Airports  and  bsrben... 
Xduostion. 


CUT  diartar. 


PubUo  lands. ... 

Public  inatitutlona.. 
Natural! 
Lsbar. 
Acoomts. 


QovemoMnt  effldraoy. 
Clvfl  service 

Tr^ff**' «»fa*y 

Utmtlue 

PubHc  tanprovementa.. 


Stanley    I.    Ilara,    chainnan;    Takeshi    Kudo; 

Howard  MIyake,  James  Y.  Shifemura,  James 

H.  Wakatsukl. 
Donald   Cbtns.   vies  chairman:   Akira   «*^<f''"a: 

Jack     guwai     Kaymond     Kobayashl;     Sakae 

Amano. 
Takeslit   Kudo,   vlop  chairman;    Aklra   Saklma; 

James  Sbicrmura;  Jack  Suwa. 
Hirosfai  Kato,  chairman;  Bemaldo  Bleoy;  Robert 

Chanit;  Thomas  QUI;  David  MeClnnc;  O.  V. 

Esixxdto. 
Sakae  Amano,  Robert  Chang,  Thomas  OlO,  O.  V. 

Esposito.  DavU  McClung. 

Tadao  Bepnii,  chainnan;  James  Phlucmnra,  James 
Wakatsukl,  Donald  Chine.  Raymood  Koba- 
yasbi.  Jack  Suwa,  O.  V.  Eiposlto. 

Howard  Miyaks,  ehainnan;  illraihl  Kato,  vice 
chairman:  James  Wakat.^kl,  O.  V.  Esposlto, 
Thomas  QlU.  Al  Etell,  Sidney  Uasbimoto. 

Robert  Ofaanc 


Cravalho-Kanhane 


Sakae  Absims  ekalnaaa;  James  WakataoU,  vtae 

chairman;  O.  V.  Esposlto,  David  McClung, 

Thomas  Oill,  Sidney  Hashimoto. 
Robert  Chang,  vloe  ehairman;  Donakl  ClUnc 

James  Wakatsukl,  Akira  Saklma. 
James  Wakatsukl,  Al  KseU,  Raymond  Kobayashl, 

Bemaldo  Biooy.  Takeshi  Kuda 

Jack  Suwa,  lAalrman;  Howard  MIyake,  vies 
ehalmaD:  Takeshi  Kndo.  A I  Eiell. 

Sakae  Amano,  Aklra  Saliima,  Robert  Chang. 
Donald  Chtng. 

Tadao  Reppu,  viee  ehairman;  Jack  Sows,  Al  Basil, 
Bemaldo  Bieoy,  James  Wakatsukl. 

Sidney  Uashimotq,  chairman;  James  Shtgemora, 
vice  chairman;  Raymond  Kobayashl,  Bowara 
Mtyake,  Robert  Chang,  O.  Vlnoent  Esposlto. 

Donald  Chlng,  ehairman;  Akira  Saklma,  vice 
chairman;  Bemaido  BIcoy,  Sakae  Amano. 

Raymond  Kobayashl,  vice  ehairman;  Tbomst 
0111,  Akira  Saklma,  David  McClung. 

James    Wakatsukl,    chairman;    Raymond    Koba- 
yashl, Howard  MIyake,  Stanley  Ilara. 

Al  Eiell,  ctuUrman;  Bernaldo  Biooy,  visa  cfaalr> 
man;  Donald  Cblng,  Thomas  Qin. 

Raymond  Kobayashl,  chairman;  David  McChmg. 

Raymond  M.  Kobayashl,  Howard  L  MIyake 

Bemaldo  Bicoy,  chairman;  Jaek  Suva,  vice  ehalr> 

man;  Howard  Miyake,  Al  EzelL 
Robert   Chang,   chalrmiin;    Rakae   Amano,   viee 

chairman;  Donald  Chinfr,  Raymmd  KohayasiiL 
Jamea  Y.  Shlgemura,  chairman;  Al  Ezell,  Jack 

Suwa.  Robert  Chantt,  Bemaldo  Blcoy. 
Takeshi    Kudo,  chairman:   Sidney   Haabtmoto, 

vice  chainnan;  Ai  Kiell,  Bemaldo  Biooy,  Jamas 

Wakatsukl. 
Akira  Saklma,  rhnlrman;  Bemaldo  Btcoy.  vies 

chairman;  Sakae  Amano.  Takeslii  Kudo. 


ChiM-Ica  E.  Kauhane,  vice  chairman;  Manuel 
Henriqaes;  David  K.  TrMk. 

David  K.  TrMk.  chairman:  Manuel  Hea- 

rlqnes;   George   Okaao    (either    Toshito 

Takamtaw  or  Akonl  Puk)). 
Ocorga  Okaoo,  obalrman;  David  K.  Traak; 

Ctuu-les  Ksuhaoe. 
John  C.  Tan  ham,  vice  diairman;  Manual 

Henri«iass;  Yashite  Takamine. 

Minuei  8.  Renrtqnes.  chairman;  DevM  K. 
'i^ask,  vie*  rbairmaa;  Ctiarles  K.  Kau- 
hane. 

M%nneJ  Henrk^iiM,  rice  ehabman;  CbarVa 
Kaultane,  Ray  Adaro.^  Akonl  I>ttla,  Jotia 
C.  Lanham,  Voeblto  Takamine. 

Ray  Adams,  Akonl  Pule . ...~«,... 


Akonl  Pule,  efaalrraan-  Ray  F.  Adsma,  viee 

olialrmaa;  John  Lanaam. 
Rav  Adama^  MsDuai  Uai»lques»  Ckstlw 

Kauhane, 

Waltar  Harads,  ifeakasaa;   Ray  Adams, 

John  Lanham. 
John  O.  Laniiam.  ehalrmaa;  Manual  Hei»- 

riquaa,    vice    oialrmaa;    David    Traak. 

Charles  KaithaiM,  Yoshito  Takamine. 
Pedro  DelsCrui,  John  Lanham 


Peilro  Dela  Cms.  ehalrmaa:  Oeorge  Okano, 

vk!«  chairman:  John  Lanham. 
Yoahlto  Takamine,  cbaiisian;  Manual  Bsd- 

rlquas,  Ray  Adams. 
Ray  Adams,  Manuel  Hwirlques,  Yosklto 

TakaoUaa 

Charles  Kauhane.  Oeorga  Okann  ..   

Oharlee     Kauhana,     chairman;     Yoahtte 

Takamine. 
Akonl  Puie,  viee  diairman;  David  Trask, 

Oeorga  Okano. 
John  Iianham.  Charlea  Kauhane.  _„.._ 

TaiMU)  Takamine,  vies  obalrman:  Pedre 
Dela  Cnu,  John  Lanham,  Akonl  Pule. 

Ray  F.  Adams,  chairman;  Ueorge  M. 
Okano,  viee  chairman. 

Manual  Heoriquea,  Ray  *<!«»«■ 


DavM  Trask,  Manual  Henrlques. 
Ray  Adams,  vlos  obalrman. 
Oeorge  Okano.  Pedre  Deia  Cms...... 


Pedro  Dels  Cnu,  Akonl  Pule. 


Repubtfeana 


S.  Austin,  Robert  Temya.  Webley  EdwardSL 
Clinton  ShlraiahL 

Joseph   Qarcia.   Barney  Tokunaca,    Eraok 
Jodd,  Yoefaliehl  YashMa     ^^ 

Josrph    Oareia.    Samoal    King.    Tosbiiehi 

Yoshlds. 
Joha  MflMom.  Ckmrnum  Fai«.  Wadsworth 

Yea,  AinEnaa  F 


Saanel 


Yes.J.H.WamUL 


StaAird  AastlB,  Sansnei  King.  PVira  Hayes. 
Yeautaka  Pakaahlma,  W«tf  ansaaa. 

mafford  Aoslta,  WsdMrortk  Tea,  Clkitaa 
ShkalskL 


Yoshllohl  Yoshlda. 

Clssenes  Voag,  Bobsrt  Tmy^ 
Rosehin. 


Robert  Twoya,  Dorothy  Devareaz,  Yashin 

chl  Yoshlda. 
Barney  TekaDafSk  Webly  Idvsrda,  Cttataa 


Wsdswortb    Tsa^    fVaak    Jodd,    CBatoa 

Bhkalahi. 
Barney  Tokmiaga,  Flora  Hayes,  Dorothy 

Devereux. 
John  MUllgaa.  Weblay  Kdwarda,  CUatoa 

Shiraishl. 
Joha    MilUflHi.     Ftors    Hayes.    Dorothy 

Devereu  (aaotbsr  RepnhtkM  yet  te  be 


Howard    WorraO.    Freak   Judd,   Ambross 

RosehOL 
Joseph  Oardia,  Saausl  King,  Flora  Hsysa. 

Stafford  Austin,  Bamey  Tokunaga,  Dorothy 

Daverauz. 
Joseph     Oarda.     Samuel    Ktog;    Howard 

Worrall. 
John  MlUigaa.  Robert  Tamya.  Asibraae 

RosebilL 
Barney  Tokunaga. 

ClareBoa  Foag.  Dorotky  Devereux,  Howard 

Worrell. 
John     Minigaa.    Amtaroaa    Beaehin,    M. 

Yoahida. 
C.  Fong,  Howard  Worrall,  Frank  Jodd. 

Stafford    Austin.    Wadworth    Yoe,    Frank 
Judd. 

Clarenes  Fang.  Flora  Hayea,  Webley  Ed< 

wards. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  substantial  evidence  that  the  politi- 
cal coup  which  resulted  in  the  ILWU-Re- 
publican  coalition  in  the  Territorial 
house  of  representatives  was  initiated 
by  Jack  Hall.  Communist  ILWU  leader. 


The  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  Pebrusuy  3 
reported  that  Jack  Hall  had  held  a  meet- 
ing with  eight  legislators  at  his  home  on 
Stmday.  January  25.  in  what  the  pa- 
per described  as  "a  last-ditch  attempt  to 
get   major   control   of   the   Territorial 


house."  The  newspaper  said  the  meet- 
ing lasted  from  9:30  ajn.  to  4:30  pjn. 
The  newspaper  said  the  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  Representatives  Charles  E. 
Kauhane  and  George  M.  Okano  of  Oahu, 
Akonl  Pula  and  Yoshito  Takamine  of 
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Hawaii,  David  Trask,  Jr.,  of  Maul,  Pedro 
Dela  Cruz  of  Lanal,  and  two  others 
whose  names  were  not  learned. 

Among  the  recent  indications  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  Hawaii  was  the  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii  filed 
July  28,  1958,  appointing  a  committee 
to  assist  the  supreme  court  in  the  prep- 
aration, revision,  promulgation,  publica- 
tion, and  administration  of  the  general 
rules  of  criminal  procedure.  One  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  this  committee  was 
Myer  C.  Ssmoonds,  who  was  a  "fifth 
amendment  case,"  as  I  recall,  when  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  went  to 
Hawaii.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii 
appointed  him  to  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion, revision,  promulgation,  publication, 
and  administration  of  the  general  rules 
of  criminal  procedure. 

It  is  a  Communist  who  has  that  power. 

This  was  an  amazing  appointment. 
Myer  C.  Symonds  is  a  Honolulu  attorney. 
He  was  bom  in  Sydney,  Australia.  He 
practiced  law  in  San  Francisco  for  about 
10  years  and  went  to  Hawaii  late  in  1946. 
He  was  a  Communist  before  he  left  the 
mainland.  He  attended  the  beginners' 
class  of  the  professional  section  of  the 
Communist  Party  from  August  17,  1943, 
to  September  3.  1943.  He  subsequently 
became  membership  director  of  the  Law- 
yers' Club  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
San  Francisco.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
professional  section  of  the  Communist 
Party  when  he  Joined  the  U.S. 
Army  in  1944.  He  was  placed  on  mili- 
tary leave  from  the  Communist  Party 
during  his  Army  service,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  Army  in  1946  he  resimied  his 
position  of  membership  director  of  the 
Lawyers'  Club  of  the  Communist  Party. 
That  same  year  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Haymarket  branch  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Myer  C.  Symonds  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Sul>committee 
in  Honolulu  in  December  1956,  and  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  about  his  Com- 
munist connections,  claiming  his  privi- 
lege under  the  fifth  amendment  as  a 
basis  for  such  refusal.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Hawaii  in  July  1958  named  this 
man  as  a  meml>er  of  its  criminal  proce- 
dural rules  committee.  He  is  an  attor- 
ney for  the  Communist  Harry  Bridges' 
union.  Mr.  President,  and  yet  some  say 
that  Communist  union  does  not  have 
tremendous  Influence  over  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  islands. 

Unanimous  conclusions  of  the  full 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  in  1957.  after  hear- 
ings in  Hawaii,  included  these: 

Persons  in  Hawaii  who  have  been 
shown  to  be  Communists  are  acting  in 
concert  in  an  active  conspiracy  to  further 
Soviet  purposes  in  these  islands. 

These  conspiratorial  forces,  by  their 
control  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men and  Warehousemen's  Union — 
ILWU— and  United  Public  Workers— 
UPW — are  in  a  position  to  choke  off  the 
flow  of  all  oceanbome  commerce  upon 
which  the  islands  depend,  and  exercise 
a  significant  influence  on  the  political 
life  of  the  islands. 

Unions  under  the  domination  of  un- 
regenerate  Communists  have  a  monopoly 
in  handling  cargo  shipped  from  all  our 


western  ports  and  through  our  lifelines 
on  the  vast  Pacific  and  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  measure  of  control  exercised  by 
the  ILWU,  as  presently  constituted,  over 
the  economic  life  of  Hawaii,  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  unanimous 
finding  of  a  9-man  subcommittee,  com- 
posed of  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. 

Nothing  has  happened — nothing — to 
disturb  those  conditions. 

Any  talk  about  communism  having 
been  defeated  in  Hawaii  and  the  dangers 
removed  is  not  only  wishful  thinking  but 
is  very  dangerous  to  the  security  of  our 
country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  those 
in  Hawaii  who  want  to  obtain  statehood 
at  all  costs.  They  know  that  to  expose 
communism  in  Hawaii  would  endanger 
the  chances  of  statehood.  Therefore, 
they  would  like  to  conceal  evidence  of 
this  frightful  danger,  belittle  the  Com- 
munist menace,  sweep  it  under  the  rug 
and  hope  It  will  go  away.  Of  course,  it 
will  not  go  away;  and  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  it  is  to  bring  it  all  out  in  the 
open.  Until  this  has  been  done,  and 
until  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  broken 
the  Communist  power  in  the  islands, 
there  should  be  no  grant  of  statehood  to 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
September  1958,  my  wife  and  I  took  our 
first  vacation  in  10  years.  Inasmuch  as 
we  had  a  daughter  and  a  son-in-law  in 
Hawaii,  wc  decided  to  go  to  the  islands. 

We  spent  about  5  weeks  there.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  gracious  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  us  by  many  residents  of  the 
islands,  including  former  Oovemor  and 
Mrs.  Oren  Long:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters 
Martin:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oregg  M.  Sin- 
clair: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dodge;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Keyes,  of  Honolulu;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Olds,  of  Kaneohe;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Olds,  of  Hllo. 

I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  visit 
and  talk  with  many  of  the  residents  of 
the  islands.  My  son-in-law,  who  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Marines,  and  my 
daughter  were  living  in  a  house  off  the 
Marine  base,  at  Kaneohe,  and  among  the 
residents  of  the  islands.  Their  nearest 
neighbors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Olds.  Mr.  Olds'  grandfather  had  gone 
to  the  islands  from  New  England  in 
1852.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  and  kindest 
men  I  have  ever  been  permitted  to  know. 
As  a  result  of  his  being  a  neighbor  of 
my  daughter  and  her  husband,  I  con- 
tracted a  very  warm  friendship  with 
him. 

He  took  me  about  Oahu,  and  enabled 
me  to  see.  on  intimate  terms,  many  of 
the  residents  of  the  islands. 

There  is  one  thing  very  significant 
about  the  islands,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  only  Territory,  origi- 
nally independent — save  and  except  the 
Lone  Star  Republic  of  Texas — which,  of 
their  own  volition,  and  by  their  own 
choice,  applied  for  permission  to  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  significant  thing,  because 
it  is  certainly  a  rarity  in  human  history 
for  the  people  of  any  area  volimtarily  to 


request  that  they  be  permitted  to  Join 
another  nation. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  people 
of  the  islands  and  by  the  process  of 
Americanization,  which  has  reached  an 
obvious  fulfillment  there.  I  was  parti- 
cularly impressed  on  this  score  by  watch- 
ing the  children  of  the  Islands,  many 
of  whom  had  the  features  of  orientals, 
in  drugstores  and  shops.  I  noticed  that 
the  little  children  of  the  orientals,  the 
Hawaiians,  the  Americans.  Filipinos,  and 
other  residents  of  the  islands  went  into 
the  drugstores  and  shops  In  much  the 
same  maimer  as  do  little  children  in 
America.  They  purchased  ice  cream 
cones,  lollipops,  and  comic  sheets. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  the  political 
activity  in  the  islands.  During  the  time 
I  was  there  the  political  races  were  in 
progress.  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen 
in  America  a  greater  interest  in  public 
affairs  than  was  manifested  by  the  can- 
didates of  the  two  parties  for  the  various 
elective  oflBces.  They  showed  a  devotion 
to  the  concept  of  government  of.  by.  and 
for  the  people. 

Another  thing  which  impressed  me 
was  the  stories  I  heard  about  the  fidelity 
of  the  people  of  the  islands  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  While  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  islands  are  of  Japanese 
origin,  they  manifested  complete  loyalty 
to  the  United  States. 

My  friend,  Clarence  J.  Olds,  has  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  in 
the  First  World  War  and  in  the  Second 
World  War,  as  well  as  in  the  Korean 
confiict.  He  took  me  to  a  very  beautiful 
place  known  as  the  Pimch  Bowl,  which 
overlooks  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  con- 
stitutes the  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the 
Pacific.  There  I  saw  the  graves  of  hun- 
dreds of  natives  of  the  islands  who  had 
gone  out  into  the  Pacific  war  and  into 
the  European  areas  during  the  Second 
World  War,  and  had  paid  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  to  this  country  we 
call  America. 

One  thing  which  I  will  treasure  among 
my  memories  as  long  as  I  live  was  a  visit 
to  a  Buddhist  temple  in  what  is  called 
the  Big  Island,  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
which  gives  the  entire  chain  its  name. 
In  that  Buddhist  temple  I  saw  plaques 
hanging  upon  the  wall  which  gave  the 
names  of  23  men,  natives  of  the  islands, 
who  bore  Japanese  names,  who  were 
members  of  that  little  Buddhist  con- 
gregation in  a  sparsely  settled  area,  and 
who  had  paid  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion to  our  Nation  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
As  I  stood  in  the  Pimch  Bowl  and  saw 
those  graves,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  Bud- 
dhist Temple,  where  I  saw  the  memorial 
to  23  members  of  the  congregation  who 
had  died  for  our  Nation.  I  could  not  help 
but  think  of  the  words  of  the  heroic  poet, 
Rupert  Brooks,  which  applied  to  them, 
just  as  they  applied  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  oUier  American  boys  who 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the 
same  country: 

These  laid  the  world  away;  poxired  out  the 

red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  Work  and  Joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene 
That  men  caU  age.  and  those  who  would 

have  been 
Their  sons,  they  gave  their  Uninortallty. 
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I  am  convinced  from  my  own  personal 
observation  that  the  people  of  the 
Islands  are  just  aa  devoted  to  the  Ameri- 
ica  we  know  and  love  as  we  are.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  they  believe  In 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  They  have  demon- 
strated their  complete  loyalty  to  America 
by  their  devotion  and  their  sacrifices  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  our  country.  They 
have  convinced  me  that  they  are  entitled 
to  statehood,  and  for  that  reason  I  ex- 
pect to  support  the  bllL 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
although  there  have  been  22  separate 
Investigations  and  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  statehood  for  Hawaii,  begin- 
.  nlng  in  1935.  during  most  of  which  time 
I  have  been  a  member  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees  handling  the  Inte- 
rior Department  budget,  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  participate  in  any  of  those 
hearings. 

However.  I  do  not  intend  to  sound  a 
discordant  note  at  this  time.  When  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs a  few  weeks  ago  reported  favorably 
a  bill  for  statehood,  I  voted  for  state- 
hood. However,  during  the  discussions 
which  preceded  that  action  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  made  some  inquiries  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
jAcxsoN],  concerning  the  application  of 
the  Sugar  Act  to  the  new  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
Statehood  would  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  act  as  it 
has  applied  to  Hawaii  while  a  Territory. 
However,  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  and 
some  imcertainty  as  to  the  application 
of  the  Sugar  Act  following  the  granting 
of  Statehood.  Two  sections  of  the  Sugar 
Act  might  be  affected  by  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  By  section  1112(a)(2)(A)  of 
the   1956   amendment,   continental   beet 

and  cane  sugar  may  now  receive  an  ad- 
ditional quota  each  year  of  165,000. 
HawaU  does  not  now  get  any  of  this 
increase.  If  Hawaii  as  a  State  were  in- 
cluded in  the  continental  group  and 
received  part  of  this  increase.  It  would 
mean  less  for  the  States  of  the  main- 
land. 

The  other  section  which  might  be 
affected  by  statehood  is  section  1107(a) 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  dealing  with  entry 
of  direct-consumption — refined — siigar 
from  Hawaii  and  elsewhere. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  clarify  the  legisla- 
tive history  on  this  particular  point.  I 
have  no  inclination  to  opix)se  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  status  which  Hawaii  has 
had  as  a  Territory  in  the  application  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  However.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  that  Ha- 
waii wUl,  as  a  State,  continue  to  enjoy 
special  privileges  which  have  existed  un- 
der territorial  status  when  it  becomes  a 
State,  and  whether  it  will  be  possible  for 
Hawaii,  as  a  State,  not  only  to  retain 
these  benefits  but  to  participate  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  States  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Sugar  Act  and  possibly  ac- 
quire additional  benefits. 


I  should  like  to  have  a  clariflcaticm  of 
this  point  at  this  time.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  whether  he  has  any 
clarification  on  this  point,  particularly 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  enforc- 
ing this  act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  a  memorandiun  dated  March 
5.  1959.  from  the  Associate  Solicitor  for 
Territories.  Wildlife,  and  Parks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  addressed 
to  Legislative  CounseL 

The  question  came  up  In  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  subcommittee  had  a  defi- 
nite understanding  at  the  time  from  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  act  of  statehood  would 
not  add  or  substract  from  any  rights  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  now  has  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sugar  Act 

The  memorandum  to  which  I  refer 
states,  in  part,  as  follows: 

ABflumlng  the  enactment  of  statehood  leg- 
islation containing  a  provision  similar  to 
that  set  forth  In  section  15  of  8.  50,  I  believe 
that  no  change  will  arise  in  connection  with 
the  Sugar  Act. 

I  should  like  to  read  further  from  the 
memorandum,  and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant: 

In  this  Instance,  howerer.  It  seems  to  me 
clear  that  the  Sugar  Act  provisions  relating 
to  Hawaii  result  from  considerations  other 
than  its  Territorial  status.  Because  of  Its 
climate  and  terrain.  It  Is  an  area  peculiarly 
suitable  for  sugar  production.  Because 
of  its  geographical  location  and  Its  isolation 
from  the  continental  United  States,  its  sugar 
problems  are  susceptible  to  handling  in  a 
fashion  which  differs  from  the  procedures 
applicable  to  sugar  producing  areas  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  memorandum  that  the  pass- 
age of  S.  50,  granting  statehood  to  Ha- 
waii, Will  maintain  the  status  quo.    As 

coimsel  has  pointed  out  in  the  memo- 
randum, the  rights  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  tmder  the  Sugar  Act  stem  not 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Territory, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  area 
peculiarly  suited  for  sugarcane.  It  was 
on  that  basis  that  certam  rights  ac- 
crued to  Hawaii.  Therefore  it  is  my 
understanding,  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Idaho  that  if 
there  had  been  any  other  understand- 
ing we  would  have  made  changes  in  the 
statehood  bill.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  are  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  status  quo  will  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  understand  the 
explanation  to  be  that  as  a  State  Ha- 
waii would  continue  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits which  It  now  enjoys,  and,  likewise, 
will  not  gain  any  additional  benefits  by 
the  admission  as  a  State,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  pomt. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recobd.  as  follows: 

UJB.  DcPAKTicxirr  or  tbx  iMTEaioa. 

Waahingttyn.  D.C..  March  5.  1959. 
To:  Legislative  Counsel. 
From:    Associate    Solicitor    for    Terrltorlea. 

WUdllfe.  and  Parks. 
Subject:   The  effect  of  Sawailan  statehood 
upon  the  Supar  Act. 

You  have  requested  my  views  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  admlcalon  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union  wUl  have  any  effect  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  IMS.  as 
amended,  and  particularly  whether  the  quota 
provisions  of  that  act  wlU  be  affected.  Ae- 
simiing  the  enactment  of  statehood  legisla- 
tion containing  a  provision  simUar  to  that 
set  forth  In  section  15  of  8.  50,  I  believe  that 
no  change  would  arise  In  connection  with 
the   Sugar  Act. 

Section  16  of  S.  50  provides  In  pertinent 
part:  "•  •  •  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shaU  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
the  said  State  aa  elsewhere  within  the  United 
States.  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
territorial  laws'  includes  (in  addition  to 
laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  Lcgtslattire 
of  Hawaii)  aU  laws  or  parts  thereof  enacte<l 
by  the  Congress  the  validity  of  which  Is  de- 
pendent solely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Ctongress  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
Hawaii  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  HawaU  Into  the  Union,  and  the  term  'laws 
of  the  United  States'  includes  all  laws  or 
parts  thereof  enacted  by  the  Congress  that 
( 1 )  apply  to  or  within  Hawaii  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union.  (2)  are  not  'territorial  laws'  as 
defined  In  this  paragraph,  and  (S)  are  not 
In  oonfllct  with  any  other  provision  of  this 
act." 

Substantially  the  same  language  appears 
In  secUon  8(d)  of  the  Alask.a  Statehood  Act 
(72  Stat.  339.  344).  As  you  know,  section 
8(d)  is  the  subject  of  a  memorandum  from 
me  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Technical 
Review  Staff,  dated  October  24.  1958.  which 
sets  forth  our  views  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  section  8(d).  That  memorandum  has 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  has  been  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  Interested  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  and,  so  far  as  I 

am  aware,  has  been  imiformly  adopted  by 
them  in  construing  section  8(d). 

The  October  34,  1958,  memorandum  deals, 
among  other  things,  with  statutes  which 
prescribe  treatment  for  Alaska  different  from 
the  treatment  accorded  other  States  of  the 
Union.  It  concludes  that  distinctive  treat- 
ment, so  long  as  it  is  based  upon  considera- 
tions other  tban  the  legal  status  of  Alaska. 
renuUns  acceptable  notwithstanding  Alaska's 
admission.  Ilils  resxilt  is  based  upon  the 
tliird  sentence  of  section  8(d).  which  sen- 
tence Is  the  same  as  the  last  sentence  of 
section  IS  of  S.  50  quoted  above.  The 
memorandum  states,  m  pertinent  part,  aa 
follows: 

"There  remains  for  consideration  •  •  • 
those  laws  •  •  •  which  prescribe  distinctive 
treatment  for  Alaska  attributable  to  some 
factor  other  than  the  Territorial  status  of 
Alaska.  ThU.  we  think,  U  the  type  of  law 
to  which  the  third  sentence  of  section  8(d) 
was  directed,  in  that  such  laws  are  laws 
that  '(1)  apply  to  or  within  Alaska  at  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
Into  the  Union.  (2)  are  not  "Territorial  laws" 
as  defined  in  this  paragraph,  and  (3)  are  not 
In  conflict  with  any  other  provisions  of  this 
act.'  The  distinction  may  have  been  made, 
for  example,  because  of  area,  population, 
climate,  terrain,  or  any  of  a  number  of 
other  factors.  We  think  It  entirely  com- 
patible with  statehood  that  those  distinc- 
tions be  preserved  until  such  time  aa  the 
Ck>ngres«  manifests  an  Intention  to  the  oon- 
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trary.  It  la  our  eoncluslon.  therefore,  that 
these  provisions  of  law  are  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  will  continue  In  force 
and  effect  after  the  admission  of  Alaska  to 
the  Union." 

In  connection  with  the  statement  that  no 
necessary  IncompatlblUty  exists  between 
Statehood  on  the  one  hand  and  distinctive 
treatment  on  the  other,  the  memorandum 
further  states  that  Uils  concltislon  does  not 
conflict  in  any  way  with  section  l  of  the 
Alaska  Act  (and  the  same  statement  Is  con- 
tained in  section  1  of  S.  50),  providing  for 
adnUsslon  "on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States  in  all  respectn  whatever."  The 
memorandum  points  out  and  cites  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  such  a  provision 
guarantees  a  new  State  equality  with  respect 
to  Its  sovereignty  and  political  rights,  but  It 
does  not  operate  to  restrict  Congress  In  tiie 
enactment  of  legislation  within  the  sphere 
of  Its  plain  power. 

We  also  noted  In  the  memorandum  that 
difficult  questions  of  statutory  construction 
and  legislative  Intent  wUl  arise  In  applying 
the  foregoing  to  speclflc  statutes  prescribing 
distinctive  treatment,  and  that  if  substan- 
tial doubt  exists  as  to  whether  distinctive 
treatment  arises  as  a  result  of  legal  statxis. 
rather  than  other  factors,  a  submission  of 
the  question  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  be  appropriate. 

In  this  instance,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  the  Sugar  Act  provisions  relating 
to  Hawaii  result  from  considerations  other 
than  Its  Territorial  status.  Because  of  Its 
climate  and  terrain.  It  is  an  area  peculiarly 
suitable  for  sugar  production.  Because  of 
its  geographical  location  and  Its  Isolation 
from  the  continental  United  States.  Its  sugar 
problems  are  susceptible  to  handling  in  a 
fashion  which  differs  from  the  procedures 
applicable  to  sugar  producing  areas  of  the 
continental  United  States.  In  the  Sugar 
Act.  the  Confess  saw  fit  to  prescribe  quotas 
for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area,  for  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area,  and  for  Hawaii. 
It  doubtless  could  have  Included  HawaU  in 
either  or  both  of  the  first  two  categories  and 
It  may  in  the  futtu-e  see  fit  to  do  so.  But 
Congress  doubtless  recognized  that  It  would 
be  easier  to  administer  a  law  which  recog- 
nises the  fact  of  Hawaii's  location  outflde 
the  continental  beet  and  cane  producing 
areas.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  tech- 
nique would  be  less  acceptable  in  the  light 

Of  Hawaii's  admission  than  It  has  been  during 

the  period  of  Hawaii's  Territorial  status. 

A.  M.  EowAKOS, 
Associate   Solicitor.   Territories,   Wild- 
life, and  Parka. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  involves  an  action  which 
has  been  delayed  for  about  105  years.  In 
1854  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States  was  com- 
pleted between  Secretary  of  State  Marcy 
and  King  Kamehameha  in.  However, 
due  to  the  death  of  King  Kamehameha 
and  certain  objections  in  the  United 
States,  unfortunately  the  treaty  was  not 
carried  out. 

Of  course,  Hawaii  had  prior  to  that 
time  shown  its  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  union  of  all  the  islands  under 
King  Kamehameha  I  in  1795,  under  their 
written  laws  of  1824,  their  first  written 
constitution  in  1840,  and  then  under 
their  liberal  constitution  of  1852. 

After  the  1854  atmexation  treaty  again 
In  1870.  we  negotiated  a  treaty  which  set 
up  a  virtual  protectorate  in  Hawaii. 
Where  the  people  had  again  shown  their 
capacity  for  self-government.  But  this 
Senate  rejected  the  treaty,  and  Hawaiian 
admission  and  statehood  was  again  de- 


layed. Neverthless  these  people  of  the 
Territory  have  been  denied  admission  to 
their  Territory  as  a  State. 

In  his  book  on  the  westward  expansion 
of  the  American  people,  the  historian, 
MacCaleb  refers  to  what  he  describes  as 
"race  unconsciousness"  the  unconscious 
lu-ge  of  the  race  to  expansion  of  their 
territorial  boimdaries.  He  deals  with 
the  fact  that  some  peoples  have  an  m- 
stinct  for  expansion  while  others  do  not. 
In  our  own  country  some  people  react 
slower  than  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
the  acquisition  of  new  Territories  or  new 
States.  We  may  well  wonder  that  our 
Nation  is  longer  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
than  it  is  on  the  western  seaboard.  That 
is  due  largely  to  sectionalism  among  our 
people.  Due  to  slavery,  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States  did  not  want  to 
expand  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  whereas 
the  Northern  States,  opposing  slavery, 
did  not  want  to  expand  to  the  South- 
west. 

The  result  has  been  that  as  we  have 
expanded  westward  we  have  developed 
a  rather  narrow  boundary  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  compared  with  our  land  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  we  contracted  instead 
of  expanding  our  boundaries  as  we 
went  westward — political  considerations 
pulled  our  boundaries  in,  against  the 
instincts  of  the  people. 

Ever  since  American  sailors  first 
landed  in  the  islands  in  the  1700's.  and 
through  later  settlements  by  New  Eng- 
land missionaries  there  has  been  a  close 
bond  between  us  and  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. 

Despite  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  our  act  of  admitting 
the  islands  is  nothing  more  than  an  act 
of  historic  justice.  It  is  the  carrying  out 
of  an  historic  commitment,  a  historic 
act  that  should  have  been  done  long 
ago. 

The  Hawaiian  people  have  shown 
their  capacity  for  self-government. 
After  having  been  a  united  monarchy 

since  1795.  Hawaii  became  a  republic  in 

1893.  It  was  annexed  by  the  United 
States,  on  July  7.  1898.  and  it  became 
an  organized  Territory  in  1900.  The 
people  of  Hawaii  have  had  a  form  of 
self-government  in  their  islands  since 
1900.  under  a  type  of  territorial  organi- 
zation which  differs  from  that  in  exist- 
ence in  any  other  American  Territory. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from 
Texas,  a  State  which  was  once  an  inde- 
pendent nation — and  I  take  issue  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Caroima.  because  Texas  was  never  a 
Territory  after  she  won  her  independ- 
ence in  1836 — and  voluntarily  came  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  when  she  was  Jien 
an  independent  nation — I  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  to 
another  American  Territory,  which  once 
had  won  and  maintained  its  own  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  first  as  a  mon- 
archy, then  as  a  republic,  and  likewise 
accepted  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  into  membership  in  this  great 
aggregation  of  commonwealths  which 
make  up  the  United  States  of  America. 
Texas  welcomes  Hawaii  as  the  50th 
State.  Two  independent  nations  volun- 
tarily surrendered  their  sovereignty  to 


become  sister  States  in  the  greatest 
Union  of  States  this  w(H-ld  has  ever 
known. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
listened  to  these  interesting  exchanges 
on  the  question  of  Hawaii,  two  thoughts 
have  come  to  my  mind,  which  I  think 
need  to  be  expressed  at  this  time  of  the 
day. 

Meritorious  as  all  the  historic  tradi- 
tion is  behind  the  case  for  Hawaii;  meri- 
torious as  are  our  military  and  moiul 
considerations,  which  have  been  elo- 
quently spelled  out  in  the  Senate  today; 
there  are  two  aspects  of  the  question 
which  I  think  might  further  be  empha- 
sized before  we  say  our  last  words  and 
then  pass  judgment. 

Hie  first  is  our  posture  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  opponents  of  com- 
munism. We  have  made  it  very  clear 
to  the  world  that  we  are  opposed  to  Ck)m- 
munists  and  communism.  We  are  also 
agreed  that  there  may  be  some  Commu- 
nists on  the  Islands  of  Hawaii.  How- 
ever, no  one  whom  I  have  heard  speak 
today  is  proposing  that  we  dimip  the 
Hawaiians  into  the  Pacific,  so  to  speak; 
that  we  dissociate  ourselves  from  them 
in  the  future.  What  the  proposition 
comes  down  to  is:  How  can  we  best  com- 
bat Communists  and  communism? 

We  have  been  criticized  by  many  of 
our  friends  in  the  world  for  being  too 
negative;  for  being  against,  without 
making  clear  what  it  is  we  stand  for. 
I  think  that  in  the  case  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
our  posture  clear  and  positive  before 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  long  since 
learned  that  we  carmot  legislate  an  idea 
out  of  existence.  We  caimot  pass  a  law 
to  destroy  the  Communist  Par^.  We 
fight  ideas  with  better  ideas. 

One  of  the  real  ways  we  have  for  com- 
bating Communists,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  pull  one  of  their  propaganda  rugs 
from  imder  them  in  Hawaii  by  admitting 
Hawaii  to  statehood.  This  would  ex- 
hibit an  air  of  confidence  by  showing 
that  we  are  willing  to  share  our  system 
of  government;  that  we  are  not  afraid 
of  its  contrasts  with  communism. 

While  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
a  few  Communists  will  infect  all  the 
democracies  in  the  world.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  appreciate  the  sim- 
ple truth  that  democracy  is  somewhat 
infectious  too.  If  we  would  but  use  it 
more  positively,  we  would  find  a  new 
weapon  at  oiu:  disposal  for  combating 
communism. 

The  second  aspect  is  psychological.  I 
refer  to  the  psychology  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  nations.  We  have  here- 
tofore exhibited  a  stature  which  was 
not  altogether  complimentary  to  us — a 
superiority  in  our  air.  Some  aspects  of 
oiu'  past  history  have  suggested  such 
superiority.  Often  Asians  give  the  su- 
perior air  of  Americans  as  their  reason 
for  turning  to  alternative  ways  of  life. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  chance  in  Hawaii  to  seize  the  psycho- 
logical initiative  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  Where  they  are  now  concerned 
with  the  contrasts  between  communism 
and  independence,  we  would  go  on  record 
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before  the  world  as  proposing  a  peace- 
ful democratic  accession  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  people  or  a  territory  which 
Is  largely  Asiatic. 

We  are,  in  effect,  a  hundred  years 
after  our  own  secession  movement,  in- 
dulging in  a  laudable  bit  of  accession. 
This,  in  contrast  with  the  colonialism 
fears  in  Asia,  would  strike  a  refreshing 
note.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  that  quarter 
of  Uie  world.  Likewise,  it  would  suggest 
our  own  acceptance  of  the  thesis  of 
equality. 

By  granting  Hawaii  statehood  In  our 
system  of  government,  we  will  be  saying 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  hold  no 
discriminatory  views  toward  Asiatic 
peoples. 

In  addition  to  the  many  excellent  rea- 
sons which  already  have  been  developed, 
I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  consider  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  in  the  realm  of  a  posi- 
tive way  of  combating  communism  and 
of  a  psychological  posture  which  is  con- 
structive and  helpful  and  will  inure  to 
our  benefit  In  the  struggle  which  is  now 
going  on  throughout  the  world  for  the 
minds  of  men. 

I  subscribe  with  deep  conviction  to 
the  views  of  those  who  support  state- 
hood for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  S.  50,  which  would 
admit  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii.  Their  islands  are 
famous  for  the  hospitality  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  liure  of  island  life  is  so  strong 
that  it  provides  a  temptation  for  many 
men,  young  and  old  alike,  to  forsake  the 
mad  and  ambitious  pace  of  competitive 
living  that  typifies  our  North  American 
Continent.  I  suspect  that  the  tourist 
Information  and  pictures,  which  so 
pleasantly  depict  life  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  have  instilled  in  many,  if  not 
all.  of  us  a  fascination  and  longing  for 
the  easy  and  pleasant  life  of  the  beach- 
comber. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  of  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  Hawaiian  people  stem  from  their 
traditionally  patient  and  unhurried  ap- 
proach to  life,  or  the  recreational  pos- 
sibilities offered  by  their  enviable  climate 
and  island  geography.  Their  courage 
and  stamina  have  been  more  than  proved 
In  war;  their  industry  and  eflBciency  have 
been  demonstrated  by  the  growth  and 
diversification  of  their  peacetime 
economy.  The  esthetic  of  Hawaiian 
culture  is  more  than  adequately  balanced 
by  the  utilitarian. 

Admiration  of  a  people,  however,  re- 
gardless of  the  degree,  is  not  a  sufficient 
foundation  on  which  to  base  such  an 
irrevocable  and  far-reaching  political  de- 
cision as  granting  to  those  people  state- 
hood in  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  are  msmy  admirable  people  in  the 
world,  and  the  number  of  groups  which 
merit  our  appreciation  increases  propor- 
tionately to  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  them,  and  also  according  to 
the  degree  of  self-expression  accorded  to 
them  under  their  system  of  government. 
The  English  speaking  people  of  the  world, 
generally  speaking,  enjoy  a  latitude  of 
political  freedom,  as  we  imderstand  the 
term,  which   allows  self-expression   of 


qualities  which,  from  our  earliest  train- 
ing we  have  learned  to  admire  and  ap- 
preciate. Other  peoples  In  the  world 
share  these  qualities,  and  others  that 
are  highly  commendable,  although,  im- 
fortunately,  many  of  them  are  sup- 
pressed to  the  extent  that  we  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  qualities. 

Looking  south  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  we  behold  immediately  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Here,  too,  we  observe  a  people 
with  a  more  xmhurrled  approach  to  life 
than  our  own,  and  also  a  country  with 
the  recreational  attraction  that  is  com- 
mon in  the  more  advanced  semltropical 
countries.  Here,  too,  in  recent  years.  Is 
the  easy  pace  of  life  matched  by  in- 
dustry and  productivity,  as  is  most 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  competi- 
tive position  enjoyed  by  certain  Mexi- 
can products,  among  them  cotton  tex- 
tiles, which  are  gaining  increased  shares 
of  the  world  market. 

This  country  lies  adjacent  to  our  own: 
in  fact,  parts  of  what  were  originally 
Mexican  territory  have  long  since  been 
incorporated  as  States  of  the  United 
States,  including  our  second  largest 
State,  Texas,  and  those  States  formed 
from  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 

Despite  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
Mexican  people,  a  productive  capability 
which  would  support  and  does  support 
State  governments,  and  a  parallel,  if 
somewhat  slower  democratic  develop- 
ment, would  these  factors  sufBciently 
support  an  application  for  statehood, 
even  if  requested  and  conditioned  on  a 
period  of  territorial  status?  Of  course 
not.  An  affirmative  answer  would  indi- 
cate a  fallacious  and  unbalanced  con- 
centration on  similarities  and  a  neglect 
of  the  glaring  dissimilarities. 

Such  a  fallacious  concentration  on 
similarities  has  led  us  too  far  along  the 
road  of  no  return  to  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. We  are  so  engrossed  in  the  day- 
dream of  benevolence  and  good  wishes 
for  these  warm-hearted  people,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  condemnation  for  what 
is  almost  culpable  neglect  of  the  basic 
political  factors  which  should  control 
our  decisions.  We  are  not  elected  to 
office  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  our 
emotions;  for,  at  least  theoretically,  we 
were  sent  here  to  exercise  our  Judgment, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  49  States 
in  the  Union.  I  propose  now,  that  we 
consider  some  of  the  facts  on  which  our 
Judgment  should  rest. 

The  democratic  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment, as  practiced  in  our  constitu- 
tional Republic,  are  not  the  result  of 
merely  an  enlightened  philosophy  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  conceived  as  an 
answer  to  the  latent  desires  for  self- 
determination.  The  Constitution,  itself, 
while  novel  in  many  functional  respects, 
was  in  reality  a  formalized  implementa- 
tion of  ideas  which  had  been  tried,  and 
had  been  found,  from  actual  experience, 
to  be  worthy  of  Implementation.  The 
institutions  which  comprise  our  Govern- 
ment were  shaped  by  experiences  beyond 
common  recollection ;  yet  the  results  and 
lessons  which  stemmed  from  those  ex- 
periences have  become  Ingrained  In  our 
political  philosophy. 


It  Is  appropriate  that  we  review, 
briefly,  at  least  a  few  of  the  develop- 
ments which  have  contributed  to  our 
rich  political  heritage,  and  have,  to  a 
svuprlslng  extent,  without  our  conscious 
realization,  shaped  and  formed  our  basic 
outlook  toward  the  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Underlying  and  fundamental  to  our 
most  basic  philosophy  is  our  concern, 
our  respect,  for  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual. It  is  so  deeply  Ingrained  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  populace  of  the  United  States  that 
It  approaches  the  quality  of  instinct.  It 
is  so  submerged  in  our  essential  char- 
acter that  its  origin  is  often  obscured. 
Origins  of  such  concepts  assume  tre- 
mendous importance  in  relation  to  ques- 
tions, such  as  those  posed  by  the  issue  of 
Hawaiian  statehood,  which  affect  the 
unity  of  the  peoples  of  the  49  States. 

Upon  reflection,  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
realize  that  our  concept  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  could  have  originated 
only  in  Christianity.  This  concept  Is 
only  one  of  the  many  concepts  of  the 
facets  of  our  religious  heritage  which 
find  expression  in  our  political  thoughts 
and  institutions. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  recall  the 
origin  of  such  concepts,  in  order  to  put 
In  proper  perspective  the  issue  we  are 
considering,  but  it  is  equally  vital  to  be 
aware  of  the  route  of  transmission  of  the 
concepts  of  Christianity  to  and  through 
our  ancestors,  and  thereafter  and  there- 
by into  our  very  subconscious. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  recollect  that 
Christianity,  after  its  birth  on  the  east- 
em  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
spread  almost  exclusively  with  the  flow  of 
civilization  to  the  West.  Its  spread  was 
repulsed,  and  if  anything,  reflected  away 
from  the  East  and  Orient  by  the  solid 
wall  of  the  pKJssibly  older,  already  en- 
trenched wall  of  oriental  cults  and  re- 
ligions. Christianity  flowed  ever  west- 
ward, through  Macedonia  and  Rome, 
and.  on  the  crest  of  Roman  conquest  and 
civilization,  to  the  shores  of  western 
Europe  and  the  islands  of  Britain.  The 
acceptance  and  embracement  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  West  was  so  eager,  and  its 
repulsion  by  the  East  was  so  aggressive, 
that  in  shortly  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christianity  In 
the  land  of  Palestine,  the  Christian  cru- 
saders of  the  West  were  engaged  in  holy 
war  to  wrest  the  land  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  from  the  oriental  non- 
Christians  who  had  surged  in  from  the 
East.  Thus,  the  Christian  religion,  born 
on  the  border  of  East  and  West,  found  its 
acceptance  in  the  West,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  heritage  and  culture  of  the 
West,  as  contrasted  to  the  East  of  the 
orientals. 

Our  heritage  Is  not  of  single  origin. 
Although  our  sense  of  values — such  as 
the  premium  which  we  place  on  the 
dignity  of  man,  as  well  as  many  other 
basic  ideals  which  guide  our  relation- 
ships— Is  largely  derived  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity,  other  historical  ex- 
periences have  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  our  political  and  philosophical 
heritage. 

Many  of  these  other  influences  had 
their  origin  in  antiquity;  many  others 
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are  undoubtedly  without  historical  re- 
cordings. Lest  we  doubt  their  existence 
In  antiquity,  and  mistakenly  attribute 
them  to  the  astuteness  of  ourselves  or  our 
immediate  forefathers.  I  would  cite  an 
example  of  the  birth  of  one  of  our  politi- 
cal tenets. 

During  the  dasrs  preceding  and  coin- 
ciding with  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  there  roamed  over  the  lands  of 
northern  Europe  a  nomadic  people,  who 
were  termed  "barbarians"  by  their  more 
civilized  contemporaries  of  the  south. 
But  today  we  recall  these  barbarians  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  men  led  by  the  fa- 
mous victor  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
William  the  Conqueror. 

Those  early  Germans  and  Saxons  lived 
In  a  tribal  society  ruled  by  chiefs  or 
councils  who  were  thought  to  derive 
power  from  a  higher  and  nonhuman 
source.  Even  at  that  early  state  of  non- 
civilized  development,  the  value  of  fixed 
rules  of  conduct,  generally  applicable  to 
all  men,  were  realized.  The  chiefs  or 
councils,  even  at  that  early  point  in 
antlqxilty.  unenlightened  by  the  forces 
of  Christianity  or  civilization,  realized 
that  those  empowered  to  govern  had 
limitations;  and,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, they  adhered  to  the  philosophy  that 
they,  as  rulers,  had  no  power  to  make 
laws,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  limited 
to  applying  and  enforcing  existing  rules. 
To  remedy  the  absence  of  any  lawmak- 
ing authority  which  could  enact  new 
rules  to  meet  new  and  changing  condi- 
tions, those  chiefs  and  councils  resorted 
to  the  most  questionable  practice  of  not 
creating,  but  finding,  laws  not  com- 
monly— nor  uncommonly,  for  that  mat- 
ter— known  to  have  previously  existed — 
a  rationalization,  to  be  svu-e;  but  this 
early  acceptance  by  German  tribal  rulers 
of  a  limitation  on  their  absolute  ]X)wer 
to  nile  grew  and  contributed  to  our  pres- 
ent-day philosophy  that  not  only  is  the 
power  of  a  ruler  limited,  but  government 
should  be  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

Advancing  in  point  of  time  from  these 
ancient  contributions,  political  and 
pMQosophical  crystallizations  of  thought, 
though  usually  uncodified,  contributed 
to  definite  and  positive  conclusions  in 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  Western 
peoples.  These  conclusions  have  de- 
scended as  a  part  of  our  heritage:  and 
many  of  them  have  foimd  codification 
in  our  basic  dociunents  of  guarantee, 
such  as  the  principles  of  the  Magna 
Carta  which  were  documented  for  oiu* 
posterity  In  the  Constitution.  Other 
concepts,  while  not  codified,  and  per- 
haps even  elusive  of  precise  definition, 
have  become  so  engraved  m  our  mmds 
and  on  our  philosophy  that  they  are 
equally  a  part  of  our  governmental 
system. 

By  seeking  to  recall  the  contributions 
of  antiquity  to  our  heritage,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  not  leave  the  impression 
that  oxu*  political  philosophy  is  without 
distinct  contributions  from  post-revolu- 
tionary days.  Our  relatively  young  Re- 
public— and  otUia.  our  conduct  suggests 
childishness — has  been  blessed  with 
profitable  experience.  Borne  of  our  ex- 
perience has  been  severely  painful — ^for 
instance,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  an  ex- 


perience more  dreadful  than  the  Civil 
War  which  ravaged  our  homeland — but 
each  experience  has  tempered  our 
thought  and  Judgment;  and  only  from 
the  close  association  with  the  conse- 
quences and  effects  of  these  experiences 
are  we  able  to  meet  the  Inevitable  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  with  solutions 
that  are  in  keeping  with  our  basic  l>e- 
Uefs. 

Oiu*  heritage  Is  so  rich  and  rewarding 
that  even  a  cursory  review  of  its  his- 
tory and  formation  would  require  more 
words  than  even  a  U.S.  Senator  can 
muster.  Its  cumulative  Impact  cm  both 
our  conscious  and  subconscious,  nebu- 
lous as  it  may  appear,  is  the  common 
denominator  of  our  thought  process 
which  enables  us,  even  when  In  dis- 
agreement, to  reason  together  for  the 
common  good,  while  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  That  condition 
of  our  mentality  permits  an  intercom-se 
of  ideas  bounded  by  the  same  walls  of 
moral  attitude,  and  permits  harmonious 
interchange  of  ideas.  Just  as  a  common 
language  makes  possible  a  comprehensi- 
ble exchange  of  words. 

Ours  is  emphatically  not  the  only 
heritage  on  earth,  and  I  might  add  that 
it  has  no  monopoly  on  admirable  char- 
acteristics. Many  other  peooples  than 
our  own  share  a  major  portion  of  our 
traditions  and  principles;  and  theirs 
differ  from  ours  only  in  extent  and  route 

Of  development.  With  some  peoples, 
such  as  the  English,  we  share  almost 
all  of  our  basic  political  philosophy; 
and  our  differences  appear  primarily  in 
the  political  institutions  and  procedures 
which  are  the  expression  of  our  very 
similar  philosophies.  The  degree  to 
which  we  share  our  heritage  with  other 
peoples  obviously  depends  on  the  coin- 
cidence of  ideas  and  the  degree  of  their 
acceptance  among  and  by  our  several 
ancestors. 

Just  as  there  are  those  with  whom  we 
share,  to  differing  degrees,  our  heritage, 
there  are  also  In  this  world  those  who 
are  the  devisees  of  a  totally  different 
heritage,  and  with  whom  we  have  no 
identity  la  either  antiquity  or  modem 
times.  There  are  many  shades  and  mix- 
tures of  heritages  in  the  world,  but  there 
are  only  two  extremes.  Our  society  may 
well  be  said  to  be,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  exemplification  of  the  maxi- 
mimi  development  of  the  Western  civil- 
ization, culture,  and  heritage.  At  the 
opposite  extreme  exists  the  Eastern 
heritage,  different  In  every  essential — 
not  necessarily  inferior,  but  different  as 
regards  the  very  thought  processes  with- 
in the  individuals  who  comprise  the  re- 
sultant society.  As  one  of  the  most 
competent,  and  certainly  the  most  elo- 
quent, interpreters  of  the  East  to  the 
West,  Rudsrard  Kipling  felt  the  bond  of 
love  of  one  for  the  other;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  the  insight  to  express 
the  impassable  difference  with  the  im- 
mortal words,  "East  is  East,  and  West 
ts  West,  and  never  the  twam  shall  meet." 

llie  chasm  of  difference  between  the 
two,  possibly  geographical  in  origin, 
ceased  eons  ago  to  be  geographical  in 
nat\u«.  The  difference  is  in  heritage, 
the  force  that  shapes  the  man  to  form 
michangeable,  except,  if  at  all,  by  the 
infinite  passage  of  time. 


At  this  point,  it  behooves  us  to  review 
briefly  some  of  the  Influences  and  oc- 
currences which  liave  contributed  to  the 
Eastern  culture. 

Initially,  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Eastern,  or  oriental,  heritage  ante- 
dates that  of  the  West.  A  heritage  be- 
gins, not  with  the  discernible  history  of 
a  generic  group  of  people,  but  with  the 
birth  of  lasting  ideas  which  contribute 
to  the  development,  good  or  bad,  of  a 
people. 

History  reveals  that  even  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Christianity,  the  Eastern 
society  was  completely  Impregnated 
with  the  ideas  contributed  from  ances- 
tors' experiences  in  prehistoric  times. 
For  example,  one  of  the  contributions 
of  their  heritage  which  was  evident  even 
at  that  early  period  was  their  possession 
of  a  high  respect  for  their  parents — a 
quality  which  persists  In  an  even  more 
reflned  state  today,  and  which,  needless 
to  say,  is  most  admirable. 

It  Is  not  pertinent,  however,  to  con- 
sider here  whether  the  attributes  of  the 
Eastern  heritage  meet  with  our  admira- 
tion or  our  disapprovaL  What  is  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  they  are  vastly 
different,  and — even  more  Important — 
the  fact  that  the  differences  are  so 
dseply  embedded  as  to  be  practically 
Incomprehensible  to  the  product  of  the 
Western  heritage,  and  vice  versa. 

Our  best  apprcMEich  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  product  is  through  study  of 
the  processes  that  formed  it.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  traditions  and  heritage  of  the 
East  commenced  earlier  in  point  of  time 
than  did  our  own.  and  have,  like  our 
own.  continued  to  the  present.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  Impossible  to  attempt  to 
approach  any  degree  of  exhaustiveness 
in  treating  the  formation  of  Eastern 
heritage.  I  shall  merely  mention  a  few 
of  the  periods  of  oriental  history  which 
contributed  substantially  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  things  oriental. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  one  of  the  facts 
which  most  sharply  illustrates  that,  from 
inception,  the  heritages  of  East  and 
those  of  the  West  were  different,  is  that 
the  origin  of  the  former  antedates  the 
origin  of  the  latter.  For  Instance,  al- 
though the  early  history  of  China  is 
shrouded  in  fable,  it  is  certain  that  that 
civilization  was  much  advanced  among 
those  oriental  people  when  civilization 
was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  In  fact,  the  names  of 
numerous  Chinese  dynasties  which  be- 
longed to  a  period  two  thousand  or  three 
thousand  years  before  Christ  are  still 
preserved.  The  fact  that  a  recitation  of 
the  names  of  those  dsmastles  would  strike 
no  chord  familiar  to  us,  does  not  detract 
In  the  slightest  from  the  contributions  of 
that  early  civilization  to  the  composite 
of  what  Is  known  to  us  as  the  Eastern 
mind.  Probably  the  earliest  Chtoese  In- 
dlvldutd  whose  name  has  a  familiar  ring 
to  us  was  Confucius,  who  was  bom  in 
551  B.C.,  under  the  rule  of  Ling- Wang, 
in  the  declining  days  of  the  Chow 
dynasty.  That  one  philosopher  and 
teacher  made  an  immeasurable  impact 
on  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  thought 
process  and  outlook,  and.  Indeed,  on  the 
entire  Eastern  world,  despite  the  fact 
that  subsequent  to  his  lifetime,  an  Em- 
peror, or  "Whang,"  ordered  the  burning 
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of  all  books  In  China,  Including  those 
containing  the  teachings  of  ConfucluB. 
In  order  to  establish  that  book-biimlng 
episode  In  point  of  time,  we  may  note 
that  the  same  Bmperor  commenced  con- 
struction of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  It 
Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  time  of 
the  book  burning  in  China,  written  lan- 
guages were  rare,  and  books  were  almost 
unknown  In  the  Western  World. 

There  was  no  interrelation  of  the  East- 
em  and  the  Western  heritages;  In  their 
early  development,  one  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  other.  For  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  each  went  its  own  way,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  other.  Apparently,  the 
first  time  when  even  the  vaguest  ex- 
change of  Ideas  occurred  was  following 
the  visit  of  Marco  Polo  to  China,  in  the 
relatively  recent  period  of  the  13th  cen- 
txxry. 

The  moral  attitudes  and  niles  of  hu- 
man relationships  of  the  East  are  de- 
rived, not  merely  from  the  teachings  of 
Confucius,  but  also  from  mixtures  of 
Taoism  and  a  form  of  Buddhism  and 
various  superstitions  which  originated 
In  the  fables  handed  down  from  a  form 
of  civilization  that  antedated  history. 

The  Eastern  heritage  cannot  be  char- 
acterized by  merely  observing  its  de- 
scendancy  In  China,  however,  any  more 
than  Western  heritage  can  be  appreci- 
ated by  a  study  of.  say,  the  culture  of 
England,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  West- 
em  cultures.  A  look  at  the  heritage  of 
Japan  will  illustrate  the  point. 

Japan's  early  heritage  unquestionably 
lies  in  the  same  prehistoric  Oriental  civ- 
ilization as  does  that  of  China.  The 
development  of  what  we  might  loosely 
term  the  "national  temperament"  of 
each  is  similar  to  the  extent  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  influences  of  their  early 
common  history.  The  difference  is  one 
of  degree,  rather  than  substance,  and  is 
attributable  to  the  separate  and  dissimi- 
lar Influences  of  more  recent  times. 

In  Japan,  as  in  Chma,  the  thinking 
reflects  the  Influence  of  the  precepts  of 
Confucian  ethics,  as  well  as  those  of 
Buddhism.  The  ancient  respect  for 
parents  is  reflected  in  forms  of  what  we 
consider  ancestor  worship.  Neverthe- 
less, neither  China  alone  nor  Japan 
alone  reflects  the  ultimate  in  the  result 
of  Eastern  heritage,  any  more  than 
France  alone  or  Germany  alone  could 
reflect  all  the  facets  of  the  development 
of  the  Western  heritage. 

One  factor  about  Japan  is  so  illustra- 
tive of  one  aspect  of  the  problem  I  am 
discussing,  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 
That  is  the  odd  historical  fact  of  the 
relative  isolation  of  Japan  from  other 
cultvu-es  during  what  can  be  called  the 
medieval  history  of  that  country.  The 
effects  of  that  Isolation  are  most  ably 
simimarized  in  the  words  of  Oeorge 
Trumbull  Ladd,  late  emeritus  professor 
of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Yale  University: 

In  •  word,  there  Is  probably  no  other  one 
of  the  foremost  and  equally  populous  nations 
of  the  world  whose  mental  characteristics,  as 
developed  on  a  basis  of  race  temperament, 
are  mcn«  strongly  marked. 

We  shoxxld  consider  that  situation  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  not  an  ethnologlcally  homo- 


geneous race.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
a  mixture  of  two  distinctly  different 
racial  groups,  the  Tartars  or  Mongolians 
and  the  Malayans,  along  with  traces  of 
other  Indigenous  elements.  This  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  the  temperament  and 
philosophy  of  a  people  are  shaped  by 
their  total  heritage,  rather  than  by  their 
racial  strains. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  what  we  may  generally  call 
the  resulting  oriental  philosophy.  There 
are  many  such  manifestations  which  il- 
lustrate the  mental  approach  inspired  by 
their  heritage;  but  the  purpose  is  served 
Just  as  well  by  quoting  a  conclusion  of  so 
eminent  authority  as  George  TnmibuU 
Ladd,  who  concluded  that  the  Japanese 
temperament  is  characterized,  by.  among 
other  things,  "a  disposition  to  deal  with 
moral  and  rellKious  truths  as  though 
they  are  matters  worthy  of  only  a  pass- 
ing curiosity,  rather  than  concerned  with 
the  profounder  Insights  and  most  im- 
portant activities  of  human  life."  In  the 
other  direction,  after  noting  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  Japanese 
moral  outlook  and  the  Western  moral 
outlook,  Mr.  Ladd  concluded: 

We  may  safely  declare  that  the  Japanese 
are  as  truly  moral  as  any  other  race  of  cItU- 
Ized  human  beings. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  heritage 
of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West  has.  in 
turn,  resulted  in  the  existence  of  equally 
fundamental  dilTerences  in  the  mental 
approach  to  the  conduct  and  regulation 
of  society.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
attempt  to  form  a  Judgment  as  to  which 
heritage  will  ultimately  result  in  the  bet- 
ter society,  or  wliich  mental  approach  is 
superior,  if,  indeed,  we  were  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  imagine  that  the  devices 
of  either  heritage  could  completely  com- 
prehend the  thought  processes  of  the 
other  group.  History  has  shown  that 
societies  with  such  differences  in  heritage 
and  resultant  outlook  can  coexist,  and 
that,  in  fact,  each  can  proflt  from  con- 
temporary experiences  of  the  other. 

The  fact  of  the  difference  is  what  we 
must  first  recognize  and  acknowledge. 
Once  tills  basic  iiremlse  is  accepted,  we 
can  better  understand,  perhaps,  why 
Cliristianlty  found  ready  acceptance  in 
the  Western  Woild,  but  was  rejected  in 
the  East.  Of  course,  the  Eastern 
mentality  Is  quite  probably  susceptible 
to  the  lure  of  ideologies  which  persons 
of  Western  heritage  are  inclined  to  study 
and  then  reject. 

Having  realized  that  the  various  heri- 
tages have  resulted  in  fimdamentally 
different  mental  outlooks,  and  that  they 
can.  and  do.  peacefully  coexist,  we  must 
turn  to  the  next  question  which  naturally 
arises  in  our  minds,  to  wit:  Can  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  mental  approaches 
be  fused  with  a  harmonious  result? 

The  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No." 
Once  again,  history  has  provided  a  clear- 
cut  illustration  of  this  answer;  we  have 
only  to  consider  Japan.  Subsequent  to 
World  War  II.  the  Americans  occupied 
Japan,  where  they  not  only  voided  the 
power  of  the  Emperor,  but  also  estab- 
lished, at  least  in  form,  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  Western  heritage.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  were  tutored 


Intensely  for  a  period  In  excess  of  10 
years  in  the  operation  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  despite  the  ability  of  the  Jap- 
anese to  copy  Western  accomplishments, 
in  Japan  the  development  of  these  bor- 
rowed democratic  Institutions  has  taken 
on  a  peculiarly  Japanese  flavor,  and.  to 
many  in  the  Western  World,  has  been 
both  surprising  and  disappointing.  Po- 
litical parties  in  Japan  have  Increased 
alarmingly,  and  it  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  determine  from  day  to  day 
Just  who  belongs  to  what  party.  In 
Japan,  this  and  other  similar  circum- 
stances have  led  to  a  quality  of  Insta- 
bility that,  from  the  Weatem  point  of 
view,  is  most  disturbing.  Many  have  at- 
tributed these  developments  to  what  U 
naively  called  lack  of  experience  in  de- 
mocracy. Actually,  such  developments 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
must  of  necessity  CH^erate  these  Western 
institutions  from  a  basically  oriental 
mental  approach.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Japanese,  as  any  other  devisee  of  oriental 
heritage,  is  capable  of  a  democratic  ex- 
istence, but  only  when  that  existence  Is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  mental  perspective 
of  the  Japanese.  A  fusion  of  Western 
form  with  Japanese  mental  approach  can 
never  be  successful.  Only  by  devLslng 
institutions  that  will  be  singrilarly  ex- 
pressive of  Japanese  ideas  and  ideals  can 
the  Japanese  obtain  a  truly  workable  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  fleld  of  govern- 
ment that  a  fusion  of  Western  and 
Eastern  mental  outlooks  is  Impossible; 
it  is  also  impossible  in  all  other  areas 
of  himian  relationship.  For  instance, 
no  institution  was  more  stable  than  the 
prewar  Japanese  family.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  American  occupation,  Jap- 
anese women  were  tendered  emancipa- 
tion in  the  Western  tradition.  Actually, 
the  Japanese  family  had  played  an  even 
more  vital  role  in  the  structure  of  the 
Japanese  society  than  the  family  plays 
in  Western  society.  However,  the  Jap- 
anese approach  to  the  subject  of  sex  Is 
totally  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  West.  This  emancipation  of 
Japanese  women  from  sources  without 
the  Japanese  heritage,  therefore,  left 
in  the  Japanese  structure  of  society  a 
gaping  void,  the  harmful  consequences 
of  which  will  be  felt  for  generations  of 
Japanese  to  come.  It  is  quite  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  if  left  to  their 
own  approach,  the  Japanese  would  have 
progressed  toward  an  emancipated 
status  for  women  which  would  have  been 
orderly  and  entirely  beneficlaL  But  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  West- 
em  habits  with  Elastem  heritage  in  an 
effort  to  produce  harmonious  results, 
was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  outset. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  unmistakable 
conclusion  that  the  mental  attitudes  re- 
sulting from  the  different  heritages  of 
East  and  West  are  fundamentally  differ- 
ent; and  that  while  the  two  mental  ap- 
proaches and  this  resultant  diffused 
societies  are  capable  of  coexistence, 
nevertheless  it  Is  impossible  to  fuse  tbem 
with  harmonious  results. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands; and.  from  an  examination  of 
their  outward  characteristics,  let  us 
determine  how  the  element  of  heritages 
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should  influence  our  judgment  on  the 
Issue  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

The  central  Pacific  archipelago, 
known  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is 
located  approximately  2,040  miles  across 
the  Paciflc  Ocean  from  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  There  are  eight  prin- 
cipal islands  and  many  smaller  ones, 
with  a  total  area  of  approximately 
6,400  square  miles.  As  of  July  1958,  the 
civilian  population  of  the  islands  num- 
bered some  S78,000,  which  was  aug- 
mented by  some  35,000  military  i>er- 
sonnel. 

The  population  demiity  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  is  in  tiie  neighborhood 
of  80  persons  a  square  mile.  It  is  slg- 
nlflcant,  also,  that  40  percent  of  the 
Hawaiian  population  resides  in  the  city 
of  Honolulu,  and  70  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  concentrated  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu.  on  which  Honolulu  is  located. 

From  the  standpomt  of  agricultural 
development,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Hawaii  has  approximately  308.580  acres 
under  intensive  cultivation.  That  flgure 
represents  the  near  maximum  potential, 
because  of  terrain  and  rainfall  factors. 
In  1950,  there  were  5,750  farms,  encom- 
passing 2.432,069  acres. 

The  first  contact  of  the  Western  World 
with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  at  the 
relatively  recent  date  of  1788,  when  the 
English  explorer.  Captain  Cook,  visited 
the  islands.  Western  intercourse,  both 
commercial  and  cultural,  with  Hawaii 
has  been  prevalent  since  about  1820.  In 
1900.  Hawaii  was  Incorporated  as  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  that  status  to  this  time.  Al- 
though Hawaii  has  a  Territorial  legisla- 
ture elected  by  popular  vote,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  islands  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
islands  have  one  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
Congress.  The  franchise,  as  to  elective 
offices,  is  extended  to  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
islands  who  can  read  and  write  English. 

Turning  to  population  composition, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  fig- 
ures for  1950,  we  find  that  approximately 
23  percent  of  the  population  is  Cauca- 
sian, having  declined  somewhat,  per- 
centagewise, since  1940.  The  remainder 
of  the  population  is  comprised  of  Jap- 
anese, 36.9  percent:  Hawaiian,  includ- 
ing part  Hawaiian.  17.2  percent :  Filipino. 
12.2  percent;  Chinese,  6.5  percent:  and 
Others.  4.2  percent. 

Even  when  the  large  numbers  of  mili- 
tary personnel  are  included — and  they 
have  little,  if  any.  bearing  on  the  facts 
which  should  Influence  our  Judgment  on 
this  question— oriental  and  Hawaiian 
groups  constitute  in  excess  of  70  percent 
of  Hawaii's  population. 

This  large  segment  of  the  population 
has  a  heritage  allied  and  similar  to  that 
of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese — in  a  word. 
Eastern.  It  is  a  rich  heritage,  more 
ancient  than  our  own;  but,  above  all, 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
which  we  are  the  beneficiaries.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  presiune  that  this 
heritage  of  the  East,  which  extends  back 
in  time  for  thousands  of  years,  could  be 
replaced  by  contact  with  the  West  for  a 
century,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  ties  of  culture  have  also  been 
maintained  with  the  East.  To  make 
such  a  fallacious  assumption  would  be 


an  injustice  to  these  people,  for  they  are 
not  so  easily  brainwashed  of  their  basic 
mental  approach. 

A  distinction  must  be  recognised  at 
this  point  between  existence  of  indi- 
viduals of  Eastern  heritage  under  West- 
em  institutions  of  government  adminis- 
tered and  directed  by  people  of  Western 
heritage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Western 
institutions  of  government  administered 
by  individuals  of  Eastern  heritage,  on 
the  other  hand.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
under  Territorial  status  constitute  an 
example  of  the  former  while  the  people 
of  Japan  subsequent  to  the  occupation 
represent  an  example  of  the  latter. 
They  are  quite  different  in  result.  The 
former  can,  and  often  does,  have  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  people  concerned: 
the  latter  is  doomed  to  have  disastrous 
consequences.  Fortunately,  the  Japa- 
nese have  sufiQcient  latitude  of  self- 
determination  to  recover  by  adapting 
and  modifying  the  Western  Institutions 
imposed  on  them  to  suit  their  own  men- 
tal processes.  If  the  constitutionally 
bounded  status  of  statehood  is  Imposed 
on  Hawaii,  Including  the  responsibility 
for  conformation  to  the  harmony  of  po- 
litical and  sociological  ideas  essential  to 
the  successful  operation  of  our  peculiarly 
Western,  federated  Republic,  there  will 
be  no  room  for  adaptation,  and  the  at- 
tempted fusion  will  work  to  the  disad- 
vsuitage  of  both  the  i>eople  of  Hawaii  and 
the  people  of  the  previous  49  States. 
And.  lest  there  be  any  doubt,  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  49  States,  oiu-  con- 
stituents, bears  considerably — yes,  pri- 
marily— on  this  issue. 

The  conclusion  which  I  suggest  is  not 
In  derogation  of  the  principle  of  local 
self-government.  Self-government  is 
and  should  be  the  aim  of  all  peoples, 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  who 
enjoy  it  to  promote  it  among  other  peo- 
ples. 

I  am  also  conscious  of  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  and  to 
Hawaii  which  result  from  close  political 
and  economic  ties.  The  beneficial  bonds 
between  the  United  States  and  the  is- 
lands must  be  preserved. 

Statehood,  however,  is  not  the  only 
vehicle  of  self-government :  neither  must 
a  denial  of  statehood  to  Hawaii  neces- 
sarily sever  the  political  and  economic 
bonds  of  Hawaii  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  because  of,  but  rather  in  spite  of, 
our  heritage  that  we  of  the  Western 
World  are  often  inclined  to  limit  our- 
selves to  the  rut  of  unimaginative  think- 
ing. 

The  answer  to  the  desire  of  all  of  us 
to  assist  Hawaii  to  realize  the  maximum 
degree  of  self-government  and  determi- 
nation, while  maintaining — even 
strengthening — the  political  and  eco- 
nomic bonds  which  now  exist  between 
us  is  the  conunonwealth  status. 
Through  the  mechanics  of  common- 
wealth status,  Hawaii  could  realize  self- 
government  through  political  institu- 
tions conforming  to  the  dominant  ori- 
ental heritage  and  outlook.  At  the  same 
time,  the  commonwealth  act  could  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  and  support  of  the 
islands  by  the  United  States,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hawaiians  and  Hawaiian 
bases.  Commercial  ties  of  mutual  bene- 
fit could  similarly  be  preserved. 


There  is  serious  doubt  In  my  mind  as 
to  whether  the  Hawaiian  people  would 
not  be  seriously  handicapped,  possibly 
even  precluded,  in  defending  themselves 
from  such  as  the  Communist-dominated 
Longshoremen's  Union  by  the  imposition 
upon  them  of  Westem  institutions  of 
government,  since  their  heritage  has  not 
equipped  them  to  comprehend  the  phi- 
losophy essential  to  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  these  institutions.  Left  to  their 
own  resources  with  respect  to  the  inaug- 
uration of  democratic  institutions  to  im- 
plement self-government,  they  would 
surely  achieve  more  harmoniously,  and 
more  effectively,  the  benefits  accruing 
from  self-rule. 

There  is  even  greater  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  Hawaiian  people  could 
contribute  to  the  degree  of  harmony  re- 
maining in  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  our 
federated  Republic  through  instnimen- 
tallties  singularly  Westem.  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  this  opera- 
tion resulting  from  the  slight  differences 
in  heritage  across  our  complex  Nation, 
m  spite  of  our  very  substantial  identity 
of  heritage  and  ideals.  I  fear  that  an 
abandonment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  favor  of  a  United  States  of 
America  and  Paciflc — precedenting  a 
United  States  of  the  World — would  ac- 
tually benefit  no  one,  but  toll  the  death- 
knell  of  our  federated  Republic. 

I  move,  therefore  Mr.  President,  that 
S.  50  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  di- 
rections to  make  such  Investigations  as 
it  deems  necessary,  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate  |^U1  to  provide  commonwealth 
status  fBBbiwaii. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .    The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  World  War  II I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  granting  of  statehood  to  Ha- 
waii and  the  Hawaiian  people.  We  do 
not  speak,  in  this  matter,  of  annexing 
to  our  country  an  area  that  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  has  been 
a  cherished  part  of  the  United  States 
since  1898.  We  do  not.  Mr.  President, 
speak  of  incorporating  a  large  group  of 
people  into  the  citizenship  of  our  Nation 
who  are  not  already  Americans,  because 
they  have  been  Americans — American 
citizens — since  1898. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  figures  from  the 
Census  Bureau  show  that  85  percent  of 
the  civilian  residents  of  Hawaii,  of 
nearly  600,000,  are  native-bom  American 
citizens — native-born  citizens  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  President,  the  question,  therefore,  is 
not  a  question  of  annexation  of  foreign 
territory  or  of  the  Incorporation  Into 
our  Nation  of  people  who  are  not  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  not  American  citizens,  just 
the  same  as  we  are,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  progress,  the  de- 
velopment, the  record,  the  history,  the 
traditions  of  Hawaii  and  the  Hawaiian 
people  entitle  them,  imder  our  Ameri- 
can system,  to  become  full-fledged  citi- 
zens of  a  State  with  rights,  standing,  and 
stature  equal  to  that  of  any  other  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  I  have  felt 
that  the  people  of  Hawaii,  by  their  rec- 
ord of  loyalty  and  service  to  America, 
and  their  record  as  American  citizens, 
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have  fnlfllled  In  tbe  highest  degree  the 
requirements  Imposed  upon  the  people 
of  any  area  of  oiur  Nation  before  state- 
hood, that  precious  ultimate  right.  \b 
accorded,  and  It  is  because  I  feel  they 
have  merited  statehood  that  I  have  long 
supported  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  briefly 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  things  which  I 
think  have  been  established  as  reasons 
why  we  should  grant  statehood  to  Ha- 
waii. 

First  is  the  strategic  importance  of 
Hawaii,  not  to  Itself,  but  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  can  all  think 
back  to  December  7.  1941.  We  can  all 
remember  that  the  first  attack  of  the 
enemy  was  leveled  not  against  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States,  but  against 
what  was  known  to  be  our  great  bastion 
of  military  strength  in  the  Pacific,  Ha- 
waii. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  that 
day  and  what  happened  in  the  years 
which  followed  demonstrated  completely 
that  Hawaii  is  our  great,  strong,  sturdy 
bastion  for  the  defense  and  the  security 
of  this  Nation  in  the  Pacific  area.  No 
one  would  deny  that  for  a  moment.  Ha- 
waii was  the  center  of  our  naval  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific,  the  center  of  our 
Army  operations  in  the  Pacific,  the  cen- 
ter of  our  Air  Force  operations  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  center  of  our  services  of 
•upply  for  all  whom  we  were  supplying 
in  the  Pacific.  HawaU  is  the  point  of 
highest  strategic  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion in  that  important  area  of  the  world. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lows the  first  point  closely.    In  connec- 
tion with  what  happened  Decemtier  7. 
1941,  and  what  happened  In  the  months 
and  years  which  followed,  there  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  any  cavil  or  ques- 
tion the  tremendous  loyalty  of  the  Ha- 
waiian  people.    I  shall   not   elaborate 
upon  that  point.    My  distinguished  and 
eloquent  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ERvnc]  has  already  spoken 
feelingly  of  the  crosses  he  saw  on  the 
Hawaiian  hills.    Let  us  simply  admit  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  Hawaiian 
people    acquitted    themselves    magnifi- 
cently as  American  patriots  of  the  first 
degree  and  are  enUtled  to  be  regarded 
and  always  held  as  such  on  terms  of 
equality  with   American  patriots  any- 
where else  in  any  other  part  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hawailans  have  su- 
premely demonstrated  their  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  America. 

What  about  the  economic  capacity  of 
Hawaii?  I  hope  all  Senators  have  read 
the  report  of  the  committee.  If  Senators 
have  read  the  report,  they  know  that  last 
year,  1958,  Hawaii  contributed  more  to 
the  coffers  of  the  United  States  than  was 
contributed  by  each  of  10  States,  all  of 
which  are  fine  States,  and  all  of  which 
are  contributing  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity  and  the  extent  of  the  capacity 
of  their  people,  as  required  by  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Hawaii  con- 
tributed $166  million  to  the  Federal 
coffers.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
there  has  been  no  time  in  recent  years 
when  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
American  people  for  the  development  of 


Hawaii  have  equaled  the  amount  paid 
by  Hawaiian  citizens  into  our  Federal 
coffers,  exactly  as  citizens  of  other  States 
pay  from  their  income  and  from  their 
personal  estates. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  one  more  point 
has  been  established,  which  is  the 
capacity  of  Hawaii  for  self-government. 
Hawaii  has  not  only  been  tested  under 
our  Federal  laws,  but  has  been  tested 
under  local  laws  in  maintaining  a  re- 
sponsible and  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Hawaiian  citizens  have  done  so 
for  many  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Hawailans  did  so  before  they  were  an- 
nexed to  us,  at  their  own  request,  in  1898. 
Mr.  President,  irom  every  standpoint 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  Hawailans  have 
shown  that  they  fully  merit  statehood. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilUng  longer  to 
withhold  from  a  great  group  of  American 
citizens  a  right  which  is  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  any  such  group  of  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  more  point 
and  then  I  shall  conclude.  I  will  make 
this  point  very  quickly.  Aside  from  the 
Hawailans'  own  entitlement  to  state- 
hood. I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  re- 
cently made  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  matter  of  tremendous 
importance  to  us.  in  all  of  that  great  area 
of  the  world  where  more  human  beings 
live  than  live  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
for  us  to  show  that  we  sUll  believe  in 
those  principles  which  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  fimdamental  Americanism — 
such  as  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, such  as  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  such  as  the  catalog  of  ancient 
rights  declared  so  long  ago  In  England 
and  transplanted  to  these  soils,  here  en- 
riched in  the  history  of  our  people. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  point  in  reference  to  the  motion 
made  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  have  Hawaii  put  on 
a  commonwealth  status,  but  I  am  very 
set  against  that  kind  of  procedure.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  the  Territory  as- 
sociated with  the  United  States;  I  should 
like  to  have  Hawaii  made  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
in  favor  of  Hawaiian  statehood. 

Not  only  that,  but  Hawailans  have 
earned  statehood,  even  in  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice  when  necessary.  Who 
did  better  fighting  than  the  native  Amer- 
ican-Japanese-Haw aiians  in  Italy  or  over 
all  of  Europe?  If  those  people  are  good 
enough  to  die  for  the  United  States,  why 
are  they  not  good  enough  to  be  a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  instead  of 
being  associated  with  the  United  States 
of  America? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  for  his 
very  fine  comment. 

I  close  with  one  point,  Mr.  President 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
remember,  no  longer  will  the  world  be 
satisfied  with  people  who  are  static  and 
who  are  content  simply  to  stay  within  a 
well-entrenched  position  and  say,  "We 


are  going  to  live  here.  We  are  going 
to  govern  ourselves.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  it  We  are  not  going  to  extend  our- 
selves even  if  the  strongest  kind  of  case 
is  made  by  our  fellow  citizens  for  ex- 
tension." 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  we  got  away 
from  that  idea  last  year  when  we  gave 
merited  statehood  to  Alaska,  which  faces 
the  Soviet  Union,  only  a  few  miles  away 
across  a  narrow  strip  of  water.  I  think 
for  the  same  reason,  but  perhaps  in  an 
even  more  important  way,  we  will  be 
serving  ourselves  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom not  by  following  a  path  of  super- 
caution  or  even  timidity  in  this  matter 
but  instead  by  demonstrating  that  the 
American  democracy  is  not  static  but 
aggressive,  not  timid  but  fearless,  and 
\s  perfectly  willing  to  show  that  Ameri- 
can principles  of  freedom  and  American 
Justice  mean  exactly  the  same  now  as 
they  meant  in  the  days  of  Valley  Forge — 
in  the  trying  days  when  this  Nation  be- 
came the  epitome  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  statehood  wlD  be 
granted  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROIX.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
for  one  of  the  most  Intelligent  and  pene- 
trating statements  made  concerning  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  motion  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

The  FRESTDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
Lrrr  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TRTmitoirD] 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee 
with  certain  instructions. 
The  motion  wsis  rejected. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  detain  the  Senate  only  a  few  n^ 
ments.  I  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
vote  for  statehood  for  Hawaii  this  day. 
Mr.  President.  I  came  to  the  Senate  7 
years  ago  convinced  that  Hawaii  had 
long  deserved  statehood,  and  I  am  still 
of  the  same  conviction. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  associated  with 
the  poUtical  party  which  has  forced  this 
issue  down  through  the  years,  and  I  am 
glad  that  finally  the  Republican  Party's 
efforts  have  been  recognized  by  a  Demo- 
crat majority. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territories.  It  has  been 
my  pleasiire  to  sit  through  many  days  of 
hearings  on  this  subject,  down  through 
the  years.  There  is  nothing  I  could  say 
about  Hawaii  that  has  not  been  said,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  could  attempt  to  say 
with  the  vigor  of  those  who  have  already 
spoken. 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  colleagues  who 
say  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  dif- 
ferent, and  therefore  HawaU  should  not 
be  made  a  State.  That  same  argument 
has  been  used  against  statehood  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  States  which  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Union.    I  recall 
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the  arguments  which  were  made  against 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  becoming 
States,  because  it  was  said  that  we  were 
too  recently  a  part  of  Mexico.  While  it 
was  true  at  that  time  that  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  our  citizens  were  of  Mexi- 
can extraction.  I  say  today  that  that  has 
been  a  definite  asset  to  the  United  States, 
and  has  continued  to  be  an  asset  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  mix  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  Americans, 
and  I  believe  that  because  they  are  Amer- 
icans they  are  entitled  to  be  closer  to 
the  Republic  than  they  are  as  a  Terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  have  not  spwken 
on  it.  because  I  am  interested  in  expe- 
diting action  on  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  a 
man  with  an  outstanding  war  record,  if. 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1941,  there  was 
any  evidence  of  sabotage  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  asked  that  question.  From  all 
the  reading  I  have  done  on  the  subject, 
which  includes  documents  of  the  high- 
est order,  I  have  found  no  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
Hawailans  in  connection  with  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  or  any  events  leading  up 
to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  be  specific, 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  sabotage 
on  the  part  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent,  or  Japanese  citizens  who  were 
living  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

I  may  add,  in  deference  to  citizens  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  that  on  the  main- 
land we  have  found  no  evidence  of  sabo- 
tage among  them,  either  before,  dur- 
ing, or  after  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
the  people  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
live  in  Hawaii  served  the  country  very 
admirably  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
service,  all  over  the  globe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  organiza- 
tion in  the  war  received  more  decora- 
tions and  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
casualties  than  any  other  group  which 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  cannot  recall. 
However,  it  was  an  infantry  outfit,  and 
it  fought  in  Italy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER,  It  was  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  lii. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  this  point  brought  out.  I  recall 
that  when  the  subject  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  was  last  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration,  someone  mistakenly  raised 
the  question  as  to  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  Hawaiian  units. 

At  that  time  I  looked  up  the  facts,  and 
I  found  that  it  was  a  Hawaiian  National 


Ouard  imit  which  received  the  greatest 
number  of  decorations  and  had  the  high- 
est percentage  of  combat  casualties  of 
any  regiment.  It  was  an  outstanding 
group. 

I  was  in  Hawaii  in  December.  I  was 
there  for  a  week.  I  visited  many  points 
in  the  islands.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
character  of  the  people,  by  their  energy, 
their  resourcefulness,  and  their  evident 
interest  in  getting  ahead  and  doing 
things. 

I  was  at  the  field  where  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  luiit  is  now  on  the  alert. 
When  a  button  was  pressed  there,  two 
of  their  fighter  planes  were  in  the  air  in 
less  than  3  Vz  minutes.  They  were  alert. 
They  had  a  good  organization.  I  am 
sure  that  their  patriotism  equals  that  of 
myself  or  any  other  Senator. 

While  I  was  there  I  attended  a  dinner 
at  which  a  girl  who  was  said  to  be  of 
Japanese  blood  sang  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  At  the  time.  I  felt  as  great  a 
thrill  as  I  have  ever  felt  on  any  occasion 
upon  hearing  the  national  anthem  sung. 
It  was  inspiring.  When  Hawaiian  state- 
hood is  voted.  I  should  like  to  see  that 
girl  invited  to  sing  the  national  anthem 
in  Washington.  I  shall  endeavor  to  as- 
certain her  name. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  442d  Regimental  Com- 
bat Team,  which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned, and  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  extolled,  had  a  slogan 
to  the  effect  that  they  "would  go  for 
broke."  In  other  words,  they  would 
throw  everything  into  their  plan  of  bat- 
tle, and  do  evenrthing  they  could  do  to 
accomplish  their  mission.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  that  slogan,  and  make 
certain  that  long  overdue  statehood  is 
granted  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  indicate  how 
much  longer  he  proposes  to  occupy  the 
floor? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  If  I  am  not  inter- 
rupted again,  I  should  finish  in  about 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  this  little  colloquy 
with  my  friends  relative  to  the  loyalty 
of  Hawailans,  because  that  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  has  been  raised  by  other 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  feel  that 
if  we  bring  the  Hawaiian  people  into  a 
closer  tie  with  the  Republic,  we  can 
eliminate  any  subversion  which  may  be 
taking  place  in  the  islands  at  the  present 
time. 

Let  me  make  one  further  point.  The 
Importance  of  the  Par  East  has  been 
brought  up  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Far 
East  is  the  future  fleld  of  victory  or 
defeat  in  the  world  cause  for  peace. 
I  do  not  look  on  Berlin  with  the  hor- 
ror with  which  many  of  my  colleagues 
contemplate  it.    I  look  upon  our  neglect 


of  the  Far  East  with  far  greater  appre- 
hension. l>ecause  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  flanks  of  our  enemy. 
Russia. 

Mr,  President,  I  hope  that  the  great 
majority  of  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
and  other  Senators  in  voting  tonight 
for  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Oold- 
water's  speech, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
friend  from  Arizona  may  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  was  rejected,  be- 
cause the  author  of  the  motion  was  tem- 
porarily detained  and  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  motion.  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  question  was 
being  put.  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  may  yirld  to 
me  with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  reconsider- 
ation of  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  with  certain  in- 
structions was  rejected?  The  Chair 
hears  none;  and  the  vote  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  put  the  question  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  to  reconunit  the  bill  with 
certam  instructions. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRUEJnNO.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  fervor  of  my  support  for  the  bill  ad- 
mitting Hawaii  to  the  Union  were  to  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  my  remarks, 
I  would  try  to  beat  the  endurance  rec- 
ords made  in  recent  years  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
the  distingxiished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond].  One 
could  wax  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
Hawaii  and  the  cause  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood for  many  hours. 

However,  rather  than  expanding  and 
expounding  my  oft-expressed  views,  held 
firmly  for  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy  and 
particularly  since,  as  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Territories  and  Island  Posses- 
sions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
I  visited  Hawaii  in  1937,  I  prefer,  by 
speaking  only  very  briefly,  to  contribute 
to  the  worthy  effort  of  passing  the  Ha- 
waii statehood  bill  today,  if  possible,  and 
if  not  then,  by  tomorrow  at  the  latest. 

To  act  favorably  on  this  historic  and 
epoch-making  measure  in  so  short  a 
time  in  this  Congress  will  in  itself  be  a 
great  achievement. 

It  will  demonstrate  the  wide  and  deep 
acceptance  of  the  adm.ission  of  Hawaii 
as  the  50th  State  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  warm  welcome  which  they 
will  shortly  extend  to  the  last  incorpo- 
rated Territory  as  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  family  of  States. 
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It  win  demonstrate  the  reflection  In 
the  Senate  of  that  sentiment  and  re- 
doimd  to  the  credit  of  its  leadership,  of 
its  committee  and  subcommittee  chair- 
men, of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  reported  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
bill  imanlmously.  and  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  no  State 
since  the  original  13  have  deserved 
statehood  more  than  Hawaii.  Hawai- 
ians  have  long  since  met  every  objec- 
tion, have  passed  all  tests — those  of 
population,  going  economy,  ability  of 
self-government,  and  patriotism. 

Beyond  that.  Hawaii  has  a  imlque 
ccmtributlon  to  make  to  the  Nation  in 
this  time  of  trouble  and  crisis. 

Hawaii's  admission  will  demonstrate 
to  the  whole  world  that  whatever  else 
America  is.  America  is.  above  all,  an 
Idea.  An  idea  and  an  ideal.  That 
Idea,  that  ideal,  is  the  American  com- 
mon denominator. 

It  was  the  vision  of  that  idea  and 
Ideal  that  drew  men  and  women  across 
the  uncharted  wastes  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  even  before  our  Union  was 
founded. 

It  is  that  idea  and  ideal  which,  em- 
bodied In  those  Immortal  documents,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution with  its  Bill  of  Rights,  created 
America. 

It  is  that  idea  and  ideal,  proclaimed  by 
the  great  men  who  founded  our  Nation, 
which  made  the  Nation. 

It  is  that  idea  and  ideal  which  served 
as  a  beacon  to  the  oppressed  of  the  world. 

It  is  that  idea  and  ideal  which  re- 
Itlndled  their  hopes  -and  led  them  to 
leave  their  coxmtries  and  Join  in  the  great 
American  experiment. 

It  was  that  idea  and  Ideal  which  led 
them  over  the  Appalachians,  across  the 
prairies,  to  the  Rockies,  on  to  the  coast, 
and  beyond  that  to  Alaska. 

It  is,  in  short,  the  materializing  of  that 
idea  and  ideal  that  is  America. 

The  world  has  shrunk.  Modem  In- 
vention has  changed  much,  but  these 
great  changes  have  merely  emphasized 
that  the  American  idea  will  either  sur- 
vive or  perish.  Shall  that  idea  and  ideal 
survive  and  flourish,  or  shall  tyranny, 
whose  brutality  and  ruthlessness  make 
the  rule  of  King  George  HI,  against 
which  our  forefathers  revolted,  by  com- 
parison a  benign  and  benevolent  over- 
lordship? 

In  the  effort  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  idea  and  ideal  which  are  America, 
no  action  which  the  Congress  can  take 
will  do  so  much  as  to  admit  Hawaii  to 
statehood. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  will  extend  the 
Idea  and  ideal  which  are  America  into 
the  far  Pacific.  And  Hawaiian  state- 
hood will  find  that  idea  and  ideal  already 
established  in  those  Pacific  isles.  State- 
hood will  extend  that  idea  and  ideal — 
which  is  America — to  ethnic  groups 
which  hitherto  have  played  a  relatively 
small  part,  quantitatively,  in  the  ma- 
terializing of  it,  although  they  have 
played  that  part  qualitatively  in  Hawaii. 
They  wUl  help  us  to  win  the  confidence 
of  Asia  in  the  idea  and  ideal  which  are 
America. 

Those  good  Americans  In  Idea  and 
Ideal,  our  fellow  citizens  of  Hawaii,  have 


asked  for  the  great  right  and  privilege 
of  Joining  their  fellow  Americans  in  the 
supreme  task  of  perpetuating  and 
strengthening  freedom.  They  need  the 
equality  of  cltlzen.ship  to  serve  the  com- 
mon cause  effectively.  We  need  them 
to  help  us. 

One  could  expand  this  theme  indef- 
initely. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Ha- 
waiian statehood  issue.  But  I  prefer  to 
state,  as  my  deepest  conviction,  that 
America  will  strengthen  itself  immeas- 
urably in  admitting  HawaU  as  our  50th 
State. 

Bilr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  deference  to  everyone  concerned,  I 
cannot  help  entertaining  the  fear  that 
we  are  somewhat  losing  our  sense  of 
proportion  in  passing  a  measure  from 
which  there  is  no  road  back,  no  road  of 
return,  and  in  trying  to  pass  it  within  a 
few  hours,  almost  within  a  few  minutes. 
I  recall  that  2  or  3  years  ago  there  was 
a  little  lady  in  my  home  State  who  had 
been  in  the  service.  She  became  para- 
lyzed for  life  because  of  a  defect  in  a 
drug  wiiich  was  administered  to  her 
while  her  husband  was  in  the  service 
and  she  was  a  patient  in  a  service  hos- 
pital. It  took  me  about  3  years.  I  be- 
lieve, to  have  a  little  bill  passed  which 
provided  her  with  the  small  sum  of 
$5,000.  as  I  recall  that  Is  what  the 
amount  was  finally  whittled  do\iTi  to. 
Yet  this  evening  we  are  apparently  go- 
ing to  pass  a  measure  which  is  more  far- 
reaching  than  would  be  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Why  does  the  Senator  say  that  we  are 
going  to  pass  the  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  effort  is  to  pass  it 
tonight.  I  believe  I  said  apparently  it 
might  pass  tonight. 

That  brings  to  the  forefront  the 
thought  that,  as  we  all  know,  those  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provided  that  it  would  take  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership  of 
each  House  of  Congress  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  that 
the  amendment  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved in  solemn  assembly  either  by 
State  legislatures  or  in  convention  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  before  it 
could  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Even  then  It  would  be  subject  to  change 
or  repeal.  Yet  merely  by  majority  vote 
In  Congress  additional  States  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  thereafter 
there  can  be  no  change  in  its  status.  In 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  Is  certainly  a  strong  admoni- 
tion that  statehood  should  not  be  hastily 
granted  and  that  we  should  be  careful  to 
act  on  such  a  question  only  after  the 
utmost  consideration. 

I  recall  that  when  the  matter  was  de- 
bated before  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee was  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  Hawaii,  just 
where  the  boimdaries  would  be,  and 
what  would  be  tlie  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  international  waters  between 
the  Islands  which  would  become  a  State. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  check  into  that  matter  much  fur- 
ther.   I  imderstand  the  situation  is  as 


it  was  when  the  bill  was  debated  a  few 
years  ago.  I  imderstand  ftirther  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  clear  up  that 
point.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be  done. 
At  the  very  threshold  that  point  poses 
one  of  the  most  serious  points  involved. 

I  heard  the  senior  Senator  from  Flo- 
rida [Mr.  Holland  1.  say  it  would  not  do 
for  our  coimtry  to  get  into  a  static  phase. 
If  he  had  heard  the  proof  I  have  been 
hearing  today  as  a  member  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  he  would  be 
convinced  that  we  are  not  in  a  static 
stage,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
in  one  at  any  time  soon.  In  view  of  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  other  very  grave  ques- 
tions confronting  us.  wliich.  frankly, 
with  all  deference,  I  believe  should  be 
having  our  attention  rather  than  rush- 
ing through  a  bill  to  add  a  new  State  to 
the  Union. 

I  believe  that  we  should  be  making 
a  very  serious  effort  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  do  not  say  that  in  crit- 
icism of  anyone.  I  notice  that  news- 
papers and  cartoonists  refer  to  the  bal- 
anced budget.  However,  the  budget  is 
not  balanced.  The  budget  for  1960  Is 
not  balanced.  Even  if  not  so  much  as 
$1  were  appropriated,  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  In  new  taxes  would  be  required 
to  balance  the  budget. 

I  do  not  hear  any  great  agitation  or 
see  any  great  urge  to  pass  a  new  tax 
bill.  If  we  took  a  fair  measure  of  our 
needs,  perhaps  we  could  pass  one.  If  we 
were  convinced  it  was  needed. 

My  point  is  that  I  think  we  are  get- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  There 
are  so  many  other  things  which  imme- 
diately demand  our  attention.  There 
are  many  grave  matters  confronting  us 
which  should  take  preference  over  bills 
of  this  kind. 

The  bill  for  Hawaiian  sUtehood  is 
also  a  great  departure.  It  is  the  first 
one  of  Its  kind,  in  that  it  abandons  the 
North  American  Continent  as  the  area 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  Not 
only  does  it  abandon  the  continent:  it 
goes  2.000  miles  out  into  the  Pacifle 
Ocean.  Regardless  of  all  the  merits  of 
the  fine  people  who  live  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  we  may  be  setting  a  precedent 
by  taking  into  the  American  Union  this 
farflung  archipelago,  the  nearest  Island 
of  which  is  2.000  miles  away. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson!  will  remain  In  the  Cham- 
ber, because  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion or  two  In  time. 

By  admitting  Hawaii  to  statehood,  we 
shall  set  a  precedent  for  admitting  other 
Island  possessions  into  the  Union.  I  am 
certain  that  most  of  the  fine  qualities 
and  virtues  which  have  been  attributed 
to  Hawaii  can  also  be  attributed  to  the 
people  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  We  shall  set  a  precedent. 
If  the  bill  is  passed,  not  only  of  leaving 
our  territory  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  but  of  going  out  into  a  far- 
flung  area  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  that 
shall  be  done,  Congress  cannot  close  the 
door  to  further  activities  of  that  kind. 

There  are  other  nations  which  are 
very  wise  and  very  fine.  There  are 
other  nations  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent. I  cannot  conceive  that  Canada 
would  seriously  consider  taking  in  as  a 
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part  of  Its  government  a  disconnected, 
farflung  area  such  as  Hawaii.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  serious  matter  than  the 
bringing  mto  the  body  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  a  State  any  area  wliich  is  in 
another  part  of  the  Avorld.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  England  taking  such  a  step 
as  that.  I  know  that  France  did  in  the 
case  of  Algeria,  but  the  inclusion  of  Al- 
geria in  the  French  nation  has  been  an 
act  of  the  most  severe  k:nd. 

I  do  not  predict  tliat  wiiat  I  have  sug- 
gested will  happen,  necessarily,  if  Ha- 
waii is  admitted  to  the  Union.  I  pray 
that  it  will  not.  But  the  door  will  be 
opened  for  other  such  admissions  to  the 
Union. 

The  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  as  I  im- 
derstand. extends  1.600  miles  from  the 
principal  Island  of  that  group  to  the 
farthest  island.  It  extends  all  the  way 
out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  beyond  Midway 
Island,  although  Midway  is  not  included 
among  the  islands  which  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  proposed  State  of  Hawaii. 

Merely  a  quick  reference  to  the  map 
of  the  globe  will  show  what  could  hap- 
pen if  we  started  to  ado  lit  areas  in  other 
directions  from  the  present  United 
States.  If  a  line  were  stretched  out  Into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  a  distance  similar  to 
that  which  Hawaii  is  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  line  would  reach  approxi- 
mately to  the  Azores.  If  it  were 
stretched  to  the  north  from  our  north- 
em  boundary,  it  would  run  far  beyond 
Canada,  somewhere  beyond  Bafito  Is- 
land. If  a  similar  line  were  extended  to 
the  south,  it  would  take  in  all  the  area 
beyond  Mexico  and  reach  into  South 
America  almost  all  the  way  to  Peru, 
somewhere  near  Lima. 

Those  distances  graphically  Illustrate 
the  precedent  we  shall  set  by  admitting 
Hawaii  to  statehood.  They  raise  the 
questions:  Just  what  are  we  doing? 
Where  are  we  going? 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  simply  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

I  heard  it  stated  very  emphatically  on 
the  floor  that  we  will  do  nothing  about 
admitting  Puerto  Rico  to  statehood. 
But  the  admission  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
statehood  is  proposed  in  the  platforms 
of  the  major  political  parties.  It  is  a 
solemn  pledge,  so  far  as  platforms  go. 
But  I  think,  too,  that  that  is  a  pretty 
fair  comment  upon  the  low  status  which 
platforms  have  reached  in  recent  years, 
with  all  deference  to  those  who  work 
hard  In  preparing  them.  Theirs  Is  a 
very  difficult  assicTiment.  and  the  utmost 
effort  is  spent  on  it.  But  we  know  that 
statements  are  written  into  platforms 
which  could  hardly  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. Nevertheless,  once  a  precedent 
has  been  set.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a 
pledge  can  well  be  repudiated. 

In  considering  the  admission  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  we  should  have  in 
mind  not  only  the  distance  of  the  Is- 
lands from  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  distance  of  the  is- 
lands from  one  another.  The  distances 
range  from  6  miles  to  8,  7^,  22.  26.  15. 
and  64  miles.  Those  are  the  distances 
between  the  eight  principal  islands. 

The  Hawaiian  archipelago  itself  ex- 
tends for  1.160  miles  beyond  the  farthest 
westward  (rf  the  eight  main  islands. 


Very  serious  questions  have  been 
raised,  but  have  never  been  answered, 
as  to  how  far  the  territorial  water  ex- 
tends and  the  international  water  starts. 
Certainly  those  matters  should  have  been 
decided  more  definitely  than  they  are  In 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Ha- 
waiian people  and  their  very  fine  patriot- 
ism. I  am  proud  to  have  such  a  splendid 
report.  I  am  glad  that  the  Hawaiians 
have  lived  up  to  their  opportunities  since 
Hawaii  became  a  Territory.  I  do  not 
think  any  U.S.  possession  was  ever  more 
fortunate  in  becoming  a  Territory  than 
was  Hawaii  in  that  day.  I  am  glad  the 
Hawaiians  appreciate  their  citizenship. 
With  other  Americans,  I  am  proud  of 
their  very  fine  war  record,  which  I  have 
heard  mentioned,  and  I  commend  them 
for  it.  But  while  those  fine  people  were 
fighting  for  the  United  States,  there  were 
many  fine  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  who  were  fighting  for  the  Ha- 
waiians. Hawaiians  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  lie  in  unlcnown.  unmarked 
graves  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 
It  happened  that  the  homeland  of  the 

Hawaiians  wtis  the  victim  of  the  sneak 
attack,  the  attack  which  caused  Preai- 
dent  Roosevelt,  in  an  address  to  Congress 
calling  for  a  declaration  of  war,  to  say 
that  it  was  "a  date  which  will  live  in 
infamy."  I  have  not  heard  anyone  con- 
tradict that  statement,  then  or  since. 
So  the  people  of  Hawaii  had  everything 
to  fight  for  and  they  fought  valiantJiy. 

But  all  this  does  not  really  relate  to 
the  merits  of  the  question  of  statehood. 
As  I  have  said,  there  were  others  who 
fought,  too.  and  who  also  had  fine  war 
records.  I  do  not  discredit  the  record 
of  the  Hawaiians  one  bit;  but  there  is 
involved  here  a  serious  question  because 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State,  a 
State  which  will  be  taken  to  the  bosom  of 
our  Government,  will  result  in  giving  It 
a  great  measure  of  control  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation.  It  will  be  given  legal 
representation  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  which  have 
the  p>ower  to  change  and  modify  all  our 
laws.  Joining  Hawaii  to  the  Union  of 
States  as  it  exists  today  raises  serious 
questions  and  problems  which  might 
plague  us  in  the  future. 

During  this  debate.  I  have  not  heard 
much  discussion  of  the  military  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  can  properly  be 
argued  that  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as 
a  State  would  increase  our  country's 
ability  to  defend  Hawaii.  Of  course,  I 
want  the  United  States  to  be  able  to 
defend  Hawaii — even  to  the  death,  if 
need  be.  I  think  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  us  will  t>e  that 
posed  by  submarine  warfare  and  the  use 
of  the  submarine  as  a  new  weapon  along 
our  shorelines.  There  may  be  some  way 
to  defend  our  present  shorelines  against 
the  possibility  of  such  assaults  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  including  the  use  of 
great  numbers  of  nuclear  weap<His  of 
huge  sise.  But  If  that  threat  has  any 
potential  at  all.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible — even  if  we  were  to  send  all 
our  defensive  strength  there — for  us  to 
begin  to  defend  the  area  that  Is  pro- 
posed, by  means  of  the  pending  measure, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 


I  do  not  think  it  is  argued  that  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State  win 
strengthen  our  military  position.  On 
the  contrary,  in  my  humble  opinion.  It 
would  greatly  complicate  and.  in  a  meast- 
ure,  would  weaken  us. 

This  brings  me  to  state  that  for  a  long 
time  my  idea  has  been  that  the  proper 
approach  to  the  Government  of  that 
great  area  is  to  give  it  a  commonwealth 
status.  I  think  that  would  be  a  compli- 
ment to  the  people  of  Hawaii;  I  have 
never  seen  any  justification  for  the  argu- 
ment, which  representatives  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people  have  made,  that  such  a 
status  would  give  the  people  of  Hawaii 
some  kind  of  second-class  status  or 
second-class  citizenship.  I  rememb^ 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Mokronxt]  discussed  in  a  very  fine  way 
the  possibility  of  providing  common- 
wealth status  for  this  area. 

Not  many  years  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Senate  who  served  as  observers 
and  guests  at  the  British  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association,  in  which 
every  parliamentary  body  in  what  was 
once  the  British  Empire  was  represented. 
I  remember  that  the  Isle  of  Man  had  a 
representative  there;  he  told  us  that  he 
was  a  member  of  a  parliamentary  body 
which  had  held  sessions  every  year  for 
1,000  consecutive  years.  I  remember 
that  Bermuda  was  represented  there. 
Bermuda  has  had  parliamentary  ses- 
sions for  more  than  300  years.  Many 
other  Crown  colonies  and  Common- 
wealths were  represented  at  that  meet- 
ing. Their  representatives  took  great 
pride  in  the  strength  they  had  developed 
by  their  own  self-government,  and  in 
their  continuity  of  self-government,  and 
in  their  progress  and  development.  That 
gave  me  a  very  fine  feeling  toward  them 
and  opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibilities 
of  commonwealth  status. 

I  have  never  understood  the  argument 
of  those  who  say  that  no  change  at  all 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Hawaii.  Certainly  I  do  not  re- 
gard Hawaiian  citizenship  as  being  of 
second  class.  I  have  never  heard  any- 
one suggest  such  a  thing,  except  when 
the  friends  of  Hawaii  have  done  so  as 
an  argument  for  statehood.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  sound  argument.  I 
think  it  is  not  based  on  fact.  I  believe 
it  is  specious. 

Mr.  President,  I  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  creating  a  State  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  because  I  believe  that 
area  will  be  the  great  trouble  area  of  the 
world.  I  totally  disagree  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater].  I  do  so  with  sorrow  and 
regret:  but  I  do  not  see  anything  but 
trouble  ahead  for  that  great  area  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  our  ability 
to  do  very  much  about  it.  I  know  there 
was  not  much  we  could  do  in  the  case 
of  Indochina.  It  was  the  considered 
Judgment  of  those  who  wanted  us  to 
intervene  there  that  there  was  little  or 
nothing  that  we  could  do  there — or,  at 
least,  that  we  could  not  do  oiough  there. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  think  the  United  States 
would  do  any  less  in  defense  of  Hawaii 
if  Hawaii  were  a  State,  rather  than  If 
Hawaii  were  to  continue  to  be  a  Terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  ab-eady  said 
that  In  any  case  we  would  defend  Ha- 
waii to  the  very  limit.  But  I  am  refer- 
ring now  to  trouble  areas  in  the  world. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  present  any 
evidence  that  conditions  in  Japan  have 
improved:  and  I  look  upon  Japan  as  the 
foremost  power  in  the  Pacific  area  that 
could  have  sufficient  strength  to  stop 
communism.  The  Japanese  people  have 
great  industrial  know-how  and  energy; 
but  I  have  not  seen  anyone  produce  any 
facts  to  show  that,  under  present  con- 
ditions, Japan  has  much  chance  to  grow 
into  a  powerful  nation — at  least,  not  at 
any  time  soon.  Of  course,  I  regret  that. 
Especially  Is  that  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  vast  manpower  and  other 
strength  of  China  has  already  gone  over 
to  the  Communist  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  a  rosy 
picture  so  far  as  the  Pacific  is  con- 
cerned. I  believe  the  Pacific  will  be  a 
trouble  area  for  a  long  time;  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  area  in  which  commu- 
nism is  going  to  make  more  headway. 
I  believe  a  great  fight  will  be  made  there 
to  expand  communism  farther  and  far- 
ther. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  the  sit- 
uation today  in  Hawaii,  I  believe  it  will 
be  an  open  door,  and  will  be  subjected 
to  tremendous  pressiu'e.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  could  be  the  outcome.  At 
such  a  time,  certainly  it  would  be  most 
serious  to  have  membership  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
open  to  persons  who,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  through  no  fault  of 
any  person  now  living  in  Hawaii,  might 
succumb  to  that  threat.  In  my  himible 
opinion,  by  that  means  we  would  be 
further  developing  a  situation  which 
would  be  bound  in  years  to  come  to  feive 
our  coiuitry  the  most  serioiis  trouble.  I 
have  not  heard  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

We  know  that  over  the  years  there 
have  been  very  serious  communistic 
threats  there;  and  I  believe  they  will 
recur.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak 
further  now  regarding  the  situation 
which  exists  there  today. 

I  found  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  who  certified  that  his 
agency  has  no  evidence  that  the  condi- 
tions which  now  exist  in  Hawaii  would 
control  a  Senator  or  a  Representative; 
that  was  about  as  far  as  the  letter  went. 
I  should  say  certainly  that  would  be 
true;  but  that  is  no  evidence  as  to  what 
probably  could  happen  In  the  middle 
of  that  vast  area  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  Judge  the  pending  measure  to 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  those 
to  come  before  the  Senate  at  this  ses- 
sion, and  one  of  the  most  far  reaching 
the  Senate  could  possibly  pass.  It  is  a 
measure — one  of  the  very  few  of  this 
type  that  the  Congress  could  possibly 
enact — which  would  constitute  only  a 
one-way  street  from  which  there  would 
be  no  return. 


Mr.  President,  I  trust  that,  on  sober 
reflection  and  the  utmost  consideration, 
the  Senate  will  not  pass  such  a  measure, 
but.  Instead,  will  consider  giving  a  com- 
monwealth status  to  this  area  and  to  its 
people. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  backing  with  which  S.  50 
comes  to  the  Senate,  it  would  be  futile 
for  me  to  think  that  anything  I  may  say 
today  will  prevent  its  passage,  but  be- 
fore final  action  is  taken  I  want  to  go  on 
record  once  more  as  believing  that 
granting  statehood  to  Hawaii  at  this 
time  is  unwise. 

My  reasons  for  taking  this  position 
were  outlined  at  length  in  three 
speeches  I  made  in  the  Senate  during 
the  83d  Congress,  when  the  House 
passed  an  Hawaii  statehood  bill  and  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  giving  statehood  to 
both  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  but  the  House 
failed  to  approve  the  combined  bill. 

Some  of  my  generalized  objections  to 
making  either  Hawaii  or  Alaska  a  State 
were  repeated  last  year  before  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  was  passed. 

Reviewing  those  objections  now,  even 
in  the  light  of  action  which  has  been 
taken  with  regard  to  Alaska,  I  still  feel 
that  the  admission  of  one  of  these  Ter- 
ritories last  year  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  to  admit  the  other  one  this  year 
would  merely  compound  our  error. 

In  the  first  of  the  speeches  which  I 
made  in  opposition  to  Hawaiian  state- 
hood on  March  12,  1954,  I  said  I  be- 
lieved it  would  be  dangeroui  and  un- 
desirable to  expand  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  beyond  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  I  added  that  even  if 
this  objection  were  ignored.  I  still  felt 
Hawaii  was  not  a  suitable  candidate  for 
statehood  under  existing  conditions,  be- 
cause of  circumstances  involving  the 
Territory's  geography,  economics,  and 
population. 

In  my  second  sijeech,  on  March  30, 
1954,  I  argued  that  Hawaiian  statehood 
would  violate  fimdamental  principles  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  My  third  speech,  on 
April  1,  1954,  summarized  my  objections 
to  statehood  for  either  Alaska  or  Ha- 
waii, and  referred  particularly  to  the 
precedent  we  would  set  that  would  stim- 
ulate future  demands  for  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean. 

I  know  that  in  the  report  made  to  the 
Senate  on  S.  50  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  nonconti- 
guity.  of  disproportionate  representation, 
of  the  nature  of  the  population,  and  of 
the  dangers  of  Communist  domination 
of  the  electorate;  but  what  the  report 
offers  is  more  in  the  nature  of  denials 
and  pleas  of  not  guilty  than  factual  argu- 
ment. 

The  economic  condition  of  Hawaii, 
which  concerned  me  in  1954,  has  im- 
proved since  that  time.  The  population 
has  contluned  to  grow,  and  there  Is  no 
question  about  the  fine  spirit  exhibited 
by  Hawallans  who  have  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica of  Its  citizens  generally. 

The  geography  of  the  Islands  has  not 
changed,  however,  and  the  influence  of 
communistically  inclined  labor  leaders. 


while  It  has  been  less  evident  In  recent 
years,  has  not  been  eliminated. 

But,  above  all.  there  remains  the  ob- 
jection to  including  within  the  United 
States  a  territory  so  remote  and  sepa- 
rated by  such  an  expanse  of  ocean  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  Alaska  at 
least  can  be  approached  through  our 
friendly  neighbor  Canada;  but,  under  in- 
ternational law,  we  could  not  protest  if 
the  neutral  waters  surrounding  Hawaii 
were  completely  ringed  with  hostile  sub- 
marines and  aircraft,  and  I  can  see  pos- 
sibilities of  new  crises  developing  in- 
volving Hawaii  not  unlike  our  present  sit- 
uation in  isolated  Berlin. 

We  would  defend  Hawaii  In  any  case, 
of  course,  but  I  have  not  been  satisfied 
by  the  assurances  that  Hawaii,  as  a  self- 
governing  State,  would  be  as  easy  to  de- 
fend as  would  a  Territory  similarly  situ- 
ated where  Federal  powers  are  more  ex- 
tensive. And,  as  a  firm  believer  in 
States*  rights.  I  do  not  concede  that  the 
answer  might  be  to  go  ahead  and  con- 
tinue to  assert  Federal  controls  over  the 
new  State  for  defense  purposes,  because 
the  same  principle  could  then  be  applied 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the 
older  States. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  review 
in  detail  the  arguments  I  have  previ- 
ously made,  and  to  which  I  have  referred. 
But  there  are  a  few  statements  already 
in  the  record  which  I  feel  merit  repeti- 
tion. 

The  argiiment  that  we  are  obligated  to 
give  the  people  of  Hawaii  statehood  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  a  matter  of  Justice 
to  them  and  in  line  with  our  treatment 
of  other  Territories,  ignores  the  differ- 
ence between  the  way  we  acquired  Ha- 
waii and  the  way  other  States  came  into 
the  Union. 

Tlie  States  formed  from  the  T^iii««nna. 
Territory  resulted  from  a  purchase  and 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty.  Texas  came 
in  after  the  people  of  that  Republic  had 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  annexation. 
The  people  of  Hawaii,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  colleagues, 
"crashed  their  way  into  our  Union  as  a 
Territory  against  every  rule  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  against  every  precedent 
then  existing." 

A  treaty  with  the  king  of  the  islands 
had  been  proposed  as  early  as  1854,  but 
the  ruler  died  without  its  being  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate.  The  old  treaty  was 
dug  out  in  1893,  and  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate over  a  period  of  years,  without  favor- 
able action  for  ratification.  Then,  in 
1897,  when  the  United  States  was  on  the 
verge  of  entering  the  Spanish-American 
War.  President  McKinley  proposed  a  new 
treaty  of  annexation  as  a  defense  mea^- 
lu-e.  This  was  secretly  debated  over  a 
period  of  months,  but  could  not  win  the 
necessary  number  of  votes. 

The  naval  battle  of  Manllp  Bay  was 
fought  on  May  1, 1898.  and  3  days  later  a 
resolution  to  annex  Hawaii  was  offered 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
steam-rollered  through  as  a  war  emer- 
gency measure,  while  the  treaty  proposed 
In  1897,  which  had  been  ratified  by  the 
so-called  Hawaiian  Republic  still  was 
pending  in  the  Senate.  The  House  reso- 
lution, which  required  only  a  majority 
vote,   as  compared  with   a  two-thirds 
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vote  for  a  treaty,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  Hawaii  became  a  Territory. 

In  the  1898  debates  one  Representative 
said: 

Nobody  pretenda  any  purpose  to  take  the 
BawaUan  Ulanda  Into  the  Union  aa  a  State, 
but  the  purpose  Is  simply  and  solely,  so  far  as 
the  contenUon  goes,  to  acquire  them  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  us  In  oxur  miUtary  and 
commercial  operattona. 

Another  speaker  In  the  House  said: 

There  is  not  a  man  on  this  floor,  there 
Is  not  a  man  who  bean  my  rolce,  who  wlU  say 
that  he  or  this  Congress  contemplates  the 
acqulslUon  of  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  SUte  of  it.  *  ••  On  the  con- 
Uary,  this  House  is  full  of  men  who  woxild 
not  Tote  for  this  resolution  except  with  the 
understanding  In  their  own  minds  that 
Hawaii  Is  not  to  be  introduced  as  a  State 
Into  the  Union. 

Those  were  the  sentiments  of  Members 
of  Congress  in  1898.  when  Hawaii  became 
a  Territory,  and  they  echoed  a  well- 
established  theory  that  the  geographical 
limits  of  our  Nation  should  be  expanded 
only  with  great  caution. 

In  1845,  when  admission  of  Texas  as 
a  State  was  being  debated,  Daniel  Web- 
ster spoke  of  "a  very  dangerous  tendency 
and  of  doubtful  consequence  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  our  Government,"  and 
added: 

There  mxist  be  some  limit  to  the  extent  of 
our  territory.  If  we  are  to  make  our  Insti- 
tutions permanent.  The  Government  Is  very 
likely  to  be  endangered.  In  my  opinion,  by 
a  further  enlargement  of  Its  already  vast 
territorial  surface. 

Omr  experience  with  Texas  in  Itself 
has  not  Justified  Webster's  fears,  but 
that  does  not  invalidate  the  general  ar- 
gument that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  our  national  territory  ought  not 
to  be  expanded. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase,  brought  about  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  national  border  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  he  wisely  foresaw  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  have  a  rival  na- 
tion, especially  one  under  the  domina- 
tion of  a  possible  hostile  European 
power,  rise  on  our  western  border.  The 
same  considerations  justified  our  later 
expansion  through  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  acquisition  of  the  territory 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  this  argu- 
ment caiuiot  be  applied  to  inclusion  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
a  group  of  islands  2,000  miles  from  our 
present  continental  limits,  and  which 
themselves  stretch  over  a  1,900  mile 
area.  . 

Our  forefathers  who  brought  this  Na- 
tion into  being  through  a  revolutionary 
struggle  recognized  that  the  American 
people  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
their  genius  without  unnecessary  en- 
tanglements in  the  affairs  of  other  con- 
tinents. 

Om-  first  President,  George  Washing- 
ton, In  his  farewell  address,  pointed  out 
that  E^irope  had  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests with  very  remote  relation  to  ours 
and  said: 

Our  detached  but  distant  sltuaUon  Invites 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course. 
If  we  remain  one  people  tmder  an  efficient 
Government,  the  period  Is  not  far  off  when 
we  may  defy  material  Injtiry  from  external 
annoyance. 


Improved  commtmlcations  and  trans- 
portation have  shrunk  the  world  since 
Washington's  day,  and  of  necessity  we 
are  much  more  closely  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
true,  as  pointed  out  in  the  committee 
report  on  S.  50,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
reach  and  communicate  with  Hawaii 
today  than  it  was  for  those  in  the  older 
States  to  reach  California  when  that 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  but  all 
these  changes  are  proportionaL  When 
California  was  remote  from  Virginia,  it 
was  much  more  remote  from  Ehirope  and 
from  Asia,  and  while  Hawaii  is  now  much 
easier  to  reach  from  the  continental 
United  States,  the  people  of  the  islands 
cannot  get  in  their  cars  and  take  vacation 
trips  to  one  of  the  States  or  share  in  our 
national  life  in  a  way  comparable  to 
people  of  the  existing  States,  excepting 
only  Alaska,  to  whose  statehood  I  inter- 
posed the  same  objections. 

Therefore,  I  say,  there  still  is  validity 
to  the  idea  expressed  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  a  letter  commenting  upon  the 
revolt  of  South  American  colonies  against 
Spain,  in  which  he  said: 

The  European  nations  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate division  of  the  globe;  their  localities 
make  them  a  part  of  a  distinct  system;  they 
have  a  set  of  Interests  of  their  own  In  which 
It  Is  our  btislness  never  to  engage  ourselves. 
America  has  a  hemisphere  to  itself.  It  must 
have  a  separate  system  of  Interests;  which 
must  not  be  subordinated  to  those  of  Eiirope. 

That  theory  was  the  heart  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and,  again,  while  modem 
conditions  have  modified  the  application 
of  that  doctrine  and  we  must  now  con- 
cern ourselves  more  intimate^  with  the 
affairs  of  the  other  hemisphere,  I  still  feel 
it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  an  inclination  to  take  In  areas 
outside  of  this  hemisphere  as  integral 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  1823.  warned  the  Russian  Min- 
ister In  Washington  that  "we  should 
contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  terri- 
torial establishment  on  this  continent, 
and  that  we  should  assume  distinctly 
the  principle  that  the  American  conti- 
nents are  no  longer  subject  to  any  new 
European  colonization  establishments." 

Now,  when  we  are  giving  protective 
custody  to  some  areas  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  free  governments  are 
threatened.  It  is  especially  important  for 
us  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  desire  to 
indefinitely  expand  our  own  territory. 
The  final  step  of  admitting  Hawaii  to 
the  Union  as  a  State  should,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, at  least  be  deferred  until  a  less 
crucial  period  in  international  affairs. 

The  argument  I  am  making  was  well 
simimarized  in  an  editorial  in  the  Rich- 
mont  (Va.)  News-Leader  in  May  1953 
which  said: 

For  the  United  States  to  abandon  fixed 
and  definite  borders — unchanged  for  more 
than  a  century — In  order  to  take  Into  the 
Union  an  island  group  2,500  miles  away 
would  be  a  mistake  of  the  gravest  na- 
ture. •  •  •  To  extend  statehood  to  Hawaii 
would  be  to  undertake  a  fatefiil  change  In 
both  the  physical  nature  of  the  Union  and 
In  a  basic  political  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  has  conducted  its  affairs  since 
the  time  of  Monroe.  •   •  • 

Once  the  step  of  statehood  Is  taken,  tt 
cannot  be  taken  back;  and  once  Hawaii  were 


admitted  a  precedent  would  have  been 
established — new  rules  would  have  been  laid 
dovn  and  old  doctrines  abandoned — by 
which  the  claims  of  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico 
would  become  far  more  difficult  to  resist. 
At  one  time  Australia  talked  of  petitioning 
for  admission  to  the  Union.  And  If  Aus- 
tralia, why  not  New  Zealand,  New  Oulnea, 
Indonesia,  Formosa?  At  some  future  time 
almost  any  nation  anywhere  might  logically 
urge  upon  the  United  States  the  same  new 
rules  that  are  now  urged  for  Hawaii. 

These  are  not  remote  and  speculative 
contingencies.  Hawaii  was  quite  literally 
scared  into  seeking  annexation  to  the  United 
States  by  Spanish  pressure  In  1898.  Since 
then.  International  pressures  have  grown 
more  ominous.  Once  new  stazMlards  of  de- 
gree were  established,  many  an  Asiatic  na- 
tion ml^t  offer  a  consistent  plea:  If  It 
were  sound  to  take  In  Hawaii,  2,500  mUes 
away,  then  why  not  Guam,  some  6,000  miles 
away?  If  It  is  sound  public  policy  to  admit 
HawaU,  with  a  Japanese  population  of  37 
percent,  then  why  not  Japan  itself,  with 
a  Japanese  population   of   100   percent? 

May  I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  since 
that  editorial  was  printed.  Alaska  has 
become  a  State,  and  the  fact  of  Alaska 
statehood  now  is  presented  as  a  logical 
reason  for  granting  the  same  status  to 
Hawaii.  This  bears  out  the  prediction 
that  breaking  the  line  of  contiguity  In 
one  place  makes  it  easier  to  breach  it 
in  another.  If  we  go  beyond  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  North  America  to  take 
in  Hawaii,  we  ease  the  way  for  further 
expansion  along  the  line  which  this  edi- 
torial suggests. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  these  re- 
marks, I  have  no  hope  of  blocking  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  pending  bill,  but 
I  do  want  to  remind  the  Senate  once 
more  of  the  dangerous  principle  involved 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  somewhere 
in  the  Recx)rd  there  will  be  recorded 
statements  that  we  are  not  throwing 
open  the  gates  and  Inviting  membership 
In  a  United  States  of  the  World,  but 
that  having  given  full  statehood  status 
to  our  last  two  Territories,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  devote  itself  to 
cultivating  that  form  of  constitutional 
liberty  which  Is  our  precious  heritage 
and  which  we  offer  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  an  example  to  be  imitated,  but 
not  diluted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  Hawaiian  statehood  legisla- 
tion since  1951.  and  I  supported  it  even 
before  that.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
the  frequency  with  which  good  proposed 
legislation  must  be  '^introduced  and 
fought  for  in  Congress  after  Congress 
before  it  can  be  enacted. 

Last  year,  when  the  Senate  debated 
Alaskan  statehood,  I  spoke  about  the 
noncontiguous  argument  used  against 
admission  of  Alaska.  In  particular.  I 
compared  with  modem  Alaska  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Oregon  and  California  were 
separated  from  their  sister  States  when 
they  were  admitted  back  before  the  Civil 
War. 

Since  the  same  argument — ^that  it  does 
not  border  upon  the  continental  United 
states — is  often  heard  against  Hawaii. 
I  wish  to  repeat  some  of  the  facts  about 
the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  West. 

I  Quote  from  my  remarks  of  June  27, 
1958: 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  America 
Is  evidence  of  the  conquest  of  tune  and  speee 
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I>7  moAvra.  tranaportatlon  and  commtinlca- 
tlon  that  we  have  achieved. 

The  fact  la  that  most  of  the  west  coaat 
became  part  of  the  American  Union  when 
the  people  living  there  were  far  more  iso- 
lated from  their  fellow  citizens  than  Alaskans 
•re  today. 

The  pattern  of  orderly,  progressive  settle- 
ment of  the  United  States  stopped  at  the 
Mississippi  River.  Prom  its  banks  westward 
lay  the  treeless  Great  Plains,  then  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  great  deserts.  It  was  the 
ixish  valleys  of  California  and  Oregon  that 
attracted  settlers,  and  they  crossed  hundreds 
of  miles  of  what  was  then  tortuoxis  country 
to  live  In  California  and  Oregon,  and  make 
them  States. 

The  settlers  who  crossed  the  middle  of 
the  continent  to  settle  the  west  coast  in 
the  1840's  and  1850'8,  had  to  start  In  April 
In  order  to  reach  the  WUlamette  Valley  in 
Oregon  by  the  next  November.  Many  of 
their  trains  were  delayed  by  weather  or  hos- 
tile Indians  at  the  military  outposts  in  Ne- 
braska and  Wyoming  and  they  had  to  wait 
until  the  following  spring  to  continue  their 
trip.  The  hazards  and  trials  they  underwent 
have  been  vividly  recorded  by  such  great 
writers  as  A.  B.  Guthrie,  and  this  epoch  of 
our  history  lives  today  in  every  medium  of 
ova  entertainment. 

There  were  few  attractions  for  settlers  be- 
tween Missouri  and  the  west  coast.  The 
Territory  between  was  nominally  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was 
Inhabited  only  by  Indians,  most  of  them 
hostile.  Trappers,  explorers,  a  few  miners, 
military  stations,  and  stage  stations  along 
the  traveled  routes  were  about  the  only  rep- 
resentatives of  western  civilization.  The 
Great  Plains  and  the  Rockies  were  regarded 
only  as  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  order  to 
reach  the  coast.  Aside  from  the  trials  of 
nature,  the  wandering  Indian  tribes  regarded 
the  whites  as  Invaders — and  rightly  so — who 
imperiled  their  way  of  life,  and  they  were 
always  a  threat  to  travelers,  not  to  mention 
settlers.  Little  protection  from  Indians  ex- 
isted, except  near  the  Army  forts. 

Yet  California  became  a  State  in  1850; 
Oregon  became  a  State  in  1859;  both  were 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighboring  States  and  even  the  nearest  or- 
ganized Territory  of  Nebraska.  Texas  was 
660  miles  from  California;  and  except  for 
California  on  its  southern  border,  the  nearest 
State  to  Oregon  in  any  other  direction  was 
Iowa,  well  over  1.000  miles  distant. 

California  and  Oregon  were  separated  from 
their  sister  States  by  vast  spaces  that  were 
crossed  by  courageous  pioneers,  but  not 
either  by  telegraph  or  railroad.  Except  by 
stagecoach,  the  quickest  way  to  reach  them 
from  the  east  coast  was  by  sailing  around 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  record  for  the  trip  was 
97  days. 

The  flrst  telegraph  Bervice  did  not  cross 
the  continent  until  1861,  nor  the  first  train 
until  1869. 

Now,  100  years  later,  we  are  linked  to 
Alaska  by  instantaneous  communication 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Radio, 
telephone,  telegraph,  cables,  mall  schedules, 
the  all-weather  road  from  Great  Palls,  Mont., 
to  Pairbanks,  and  air  and  steamship  travel 
render  meaningless  the  geographic  distance 
so  far  as  statehood  is  concerned.  Today  it 
Is  20  hours  by  air  from  the  east  coast  to 
Alaska,  and  only  6  hours  from  Seattle  to 
Anchorage.  In  the  1840'8  the  fastest  stage 
connection  between  Missouri  and  California 
took  34  days,  and  that  was  a  rarity. 

The  fact  that  California  and  Oregon  did 
not  border  on  their  sister  States  nor  on  the 
rest  of  ths  Amsrican  community  was  no  bar 
to  their  admission  in  18fi0  and  1809.  I  think 
most  Orsgonlans  would  share  my  own  reac- 
tion to  the  nonoontlffuous  argument,  which 
U  simply:  "So  what»-  The  1.000  mllss  that 
Mpar^tMl  QTHon  from  Iowa  in  1858  w«r«  far 
nor*  maovUt  to  overcome  than  the  800  miles 


between  the  west  coast  and  Alaska  are  In 
1958.  Does  anyone  deny  that  it  is  easier  to 
travel  through  Canada  to  Alaska  now  than  it 
was  to  travel  through  Indian  Territory  to 
California  or  Oregon  or  Nevada  when  they 
first  became  States?  Intervening  land  and 
water  have  simply  not  been  shown  to  have 
any  particular  bearing  on  the  statehood 
issue. 

We  in  Oregon  and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  tied  to  Alaska  by  the  ties  that 
really  matter.  A  great  many  of  the  Oregon 
citizens  who  have  written  to  me  in  support 
of  Alaskan  statehood  have  mentioned  the 
friends  and  relatives  they  have  there,  and 
their  capability  of  running  their  own  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  entitled  "Hawaii 
and  Oregon,"  from  the  Milwaukee  Review 
of  February  12,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Haw  An  and  Ohioon 

One  hundred  years  apart  the  halls  of 
Congress  echo  to  the  selfsame  arguments 
over  statehood  for  an  aspiring  Territory.  In 
1858  and  1859  it  was  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory; in  1958  and  1959  it  is  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Oregon  was  too  remote.  Oregon  was  too 
hard  to  defend.  Oregon  was  too  thinly  popu- 
lated. But  most  of  all,  Oregon  presented 
hard-to-handle  aspects  of  the  conflict  over 
Negro  slavery.  The  last-named  was  the  real 
rub,  and  the  other  arguments  were  only  the 
pretexts  for  delaying  f\Ul  statehood. 

Substitute  "Hawaii"  for  "Oregon"  and  the 
arguments  are  the  same.  Hawaii,  some  say, 
is  an  island,  not  a  part  of  the  main  (although 
in  fact  it  is  far  closer  to  the  other  49  States 
than  Oregon  was  100  years  ago) .  Hawaii  may 
indeed  be  hard  to  defend,  but  restive  Oregon 
of  1859  was  a  far  greater  problem  because  of 
the  deep  split  of  Oregon  opinion  on  slavery  as 
the  Civil  War  approached.  No  one  knew 
exactly  what  Oregon's  population  was  in 
1858,  and  much  of  the  debate  Is  given  to 
arguments  on  both  sides  over  population 
"guesstimates":  Hawaii,  we  know  almost 
exactly,  has  enough  to  give  it  two  Congress- 
men— by  far  the  largest  population  of  any 
State  at  the  time  of  admission  since  Texas, 
110   years   ago. 

Underneath  the  diehard  and  now  about- 
to-be -defeated  hostility  to  admission  of  Ha- 
waii as  our  60th  State  is  race  prejudice. 
Hawaii,  alone  among  American  Territories, 
has  a  majority  of  its  population  drawn  from 
Asiatic  and  Polynesian  stock,  rather  than  the 
E^iropean,  African,  and  Latin  American 
sources  of  the  other  American  SUtes.  In 
the  world  we  live  In  today  this  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  argiunents  for  Immediate  statehood 
for  Hawaii  as  an  earnest  to  the  world  that 
all  peoples  can  flourish  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  Nebraska  Senator 
blurted  out  his  real  opposition  when  he 
told  his  Senate  colleagues:  "Why  the  next 
thing  you  know  we'd  have  a  Senator  Yama- 
moto  sitting  here." 

Some  of  the  more  raclstlc  southerners  have 
made  it  clear,  too,  that  they  oppose  Hawaiian 
statehood  because  no  member  from  Hawaii 
will  ever  help  maintain  southern  segrega- 
tion practices.  Both  the  Nebraskan  and  the 
old-school  southerners  unintentionally  add 
to  the  reasons  why  Hawaii  should  be  a 
SUte. 

As  Oregon  celebrates  this  Saturday  its 
100th  birthday,  the  greatest  practical  pur- 
pose to  which  we  can  put  our  celebration  is 
to  extend  the  helping  hand  to  Hawaii,  W* 
have  been  associated  from  the  earliest  days, 
when  Polynesian  workmen  labored  and  many 
died  here,  since  the  shlpplnt  route  took  our 
earliest  settlers  to  the  Sandwich  Island  en 


route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colimbla. 
"Owyhee"  and  "Aloha"  among  our  place 
names  are  traces  of  our  common  history. 
The  era  Just  ahead  will  bring  vast  new  as- 
sociation between  us  in  commerce  and 
tourism. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  will  be  a  tonic  to 
America's  body  politic.  As  we  revel  In  otir 
centennial  recollections  we  can  do  great 
things  for  our  Nation  by  assisting  the  new 
State  of  Hawaii — as  old  as  Oregon  In  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  culture,  but  100  years  our 
Junior  as  an  equal  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  will  strengthen  the 
Union.  It  will  add  diversity  to  our  pop- 
ulation and  culture.  Yet  the  people  of 
Hawaii  are  basically  American  In  their 
culture  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  They 
are  certainly  tied  closely  to  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  In  the  things  that 
count — in  their  political  Institutions, 
their  news  media,  their  forms  of  enter- 
tainment, and  in  their  economy. 

Let  me  add  that  I  only  wish  I  could  be 
as  confident  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  achieve  true  home  rule  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  demands  of  Justice  will  be  served 
when  the  people  of  the  District  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  their  own  mayor.  Just  as 
they  will  be  served  when  two  Senators 
from  Hawaii  are  seated  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  ENGLC  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  Intention  today  to  go  into  any 
lengthy  documentation  of  the  case  for 
Hawaii  statehood.  The  record  Is  for- 
midable. It  is  replete  with  testimony 
that  demands  that  the  86  th  Congress 
act  without  fail  to  make  Hawaii  our  50th 
State.  Per  a  number  of  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  committee  dealing 
with  Territorial  matters  and  as  Its  chair- 
man for  4  years,  I  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  question  of  statehood.  I  am  con- 
vinced without  question  that  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  has  long  been  ready  for 
statehood  and  that  we  will  be  guilty  of 
grave  dereliction  if  we  delay  any  longer 
to  bring  it  about. 

The  smokescreen  of  spurious  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  opponents  of 
Hawaii  statehood  has  been  thoroughly 
pierced,  and  in  its  disintegration  it  has 
been  shown  up  for  what  it  la — a  device 
to  hide  the  personal  motives  of  the  op- 
ponents of  statehood. 

The  favorite  line  of  the  opposition  has 
been  to  impugn  the  loyalty  of  Hawaii's 
Citizenry,  but  the  evidence  shattering 
their  accusations  continues  to  grow  in 
voliune  and  strength.  In  June  1953. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler,  onetime  foe  of 
statehood  because  of  possible  Commu- 
nist Influence,  made  this  statement  at  a 
Senate  hearing: 

I  believe  the  residents  of  Hawaii  during 
the  past  4  years  •  •  •  have  demonstrated 
by  positive  action  their  awareness  of  the 
Communist  danger  and  their  determination 
to  face  it  frankly  and  never  let  it  strengthen 
its  foothold.  Dxu-lng  those  years  they  have 
fought  It  boldly,  have  restricted  lU  influence, 
and  to  some  degree  have  driven  it  under- 
ground. I  believe  they  have  shown  that 
they  are  as  well  able  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  to  cope  with  this  measure. 

James  Mlchener.  In  hl«  article  In  the 
December  1858  Reader's  Digest,  came  to 
this  conclusion  after  an  extensive  study: 

Hawaii  does  suffer  from  a  Oommuntit 
threat.    So  do  Saa   Francisco  and   Baltl- 
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more — and  all  America.    HawaU's  problem  Is 
no  different  from  that  of  any  other  area. 

Hawaii  is  not  a  captive  of  the  Communists. 
It  is  fighting  back  exactly  like  any  mainland 
community.    Its  record  is  impressive. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  answer  the 
argument  of  "noncontiguity."  It  was 
answered  firmly  and  finally  when  Con- 
gress last  year  made  Alaska  our  49th 
State.  And  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on 
the  argtunent  of  "small  population."  It 
has  been  soundly  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
Hawaii's  550,000  population  exceeds  that 
of  5  of  our  present  States.    ' 

There  remains,  then,  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  whether  Hawaii  is  economically, 
socially,  and  politically  ready  to  become 
a  State.  These  tests  have  all  been  met. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  cold  hard  facts 
and  figures  that  point  up  the  economic 
prosperity  of  Hawaii.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  American  culture  and  philos- 
ophy that  dominates  the  lives  of  Ha- 
waii's polyglot  mixture.  And  there  is  no 
disputing  the  political  maturity  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  legislative  halls 
and  the  executive  corridors  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii. 

Last  fall  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee visited  Hawaii.  It  went  there 
with  open  eyes  and  open  mind,  self-con- 
sciously aware  of  the  need  to  keep  itself 
free  of  preconceived  ideas  and  foregone 
conclusions.  Members  of  the  committee 
walked  and  rode  and  fiew  around  the 
islands,  talking  to  people  in  every  phase 
of  life,  and  meeting  with  labor  and  busi- 
ness groups  and  with  fraternal,  political, 
and  community  organizations.  The 
committee  came  back  enthusiastic.  It 
came  back  secure  in  its  conviction  that 
Hawaii  must  become  a  State.  In  its 
report,  the  House  members  of  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  "admission  of 
Hawaii,  with  its  mixed  races  and  its  geo- 
graphical position,  will  vastly  improve 
our  posture  and  relationship  through- 
out the  vast  Pacific  area,  where  we  are 
striving  with  all  our  might  and  means  to 
keep  800  million  free  and  friendly." 

Hawaii  will,  of  course,  benefit  immeas- 
urably from  statehood.  But  let  us  not 
underestimate  the  economic,  political, 
and  diplomatic  advantages  that  the 
United  States  as  a  Nation  will  gain  in 
having  as  a  strong  outpost  in  the  Pacific 
a  member  of  its  "family  of  States."  And 
let  us  not  underestimate  the  fact  that  if 
we  fail  to  bring  HawaU  into  this  family 
we  face  the  possibility  of  the  Territory 
becoming  a  Commonwealth  and  all  that 
that  implies — a  nation  that  belongs  to  us 
and  yet  dees  not. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  emphasize 
that  the  question  of  Hawaiian  statehood 
is  as  much  an  international  issue  as  it  is 
a  domestic  issue.  The  nations  in  the 
Far  East  and  elsewhere  are  watching  us 
very  closely  on  this.  If  we  want  to 
maintain  their  faith  and  confidence  in 
us  as  a  great  democracy,  we  cannot 
afford  to  equivocate  on  this  matter. 
There  la  a  gap  here  between  our  preten- 
sions and  our  performance.  Let  us  close 
the  gap  by  waiting  no  longer  to  make 
Hawaii  our  50th  SUte. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Pretident,  I  regret  very  much  to  aee 
the  Senate  rushing  through  at  this  time 
mioh  an  important  measure  as  statehood 


for  Hawaii.  I  remember  this  proposal 
has  been  before  the  Senate  on  other  oc- 
casions. A  few  moments  ago  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  Record  of  1954.  At  that  time 
the  proposal  for  Hawaiian  statehood  was 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
length. 

As  I  remember,  and  according  to  the 
Record  I  have  before  me,  I  spoke  for 
about  2  hours,  opposing  statehood  for 
Hawaii  at  that  time.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  I  then  opposed  statehood. 
I  feel  Just  as  strongly  today  about  every- 
thing I  said  on  that  occasion  in  opposi- 
tion to  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Some  time  ago  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  saw  fit  to  conduct  an  m- 
vestigation  concerning  communism 
among  the  Hawaiians.  It  will  be  found, 
if  the  report  is  read,  that  the  committee 
made  a  finding  that,  while  the  Hawaiian 
people  as  a  whole  were  not  Commimists, 
a  great  many  leaders  in  the  unions  were 
sympathetic  to  communism,  and  some  of 
them,  in  my  opinion,  were  nothing  but 
Communists  themselves.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, I  think  the  same  thing  is  true 
today.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
very  much  of  a  change  since  that  time. 
However,  there  are  other  re£isons  why 
I  believe  statehood  should  not  be  granted 
to  Hawaii  at  this  time.  One  of  the  main 
reasons,  as  I  have  always  contended,  is 
that  the  United  States  of  America  should 
really  be  the  United  States  of  America. 
When  we  reach  out  to  a  distant  Terri- 
tory— in  this  instance  it  is  a  group  of 
islands — located  approximately  2,500 
miles  from  our  western  shore,  and  admit 
it  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  I  want  to 
warn  Senators  who  vote  for  such  a  bill 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  which  has 
ventured  out  so  far  to  make  a  Territory 
a  part  of  itself  has  done  so  without  being 
destroyed  because  of  such  action.  We 
can  observe  what  happened  to  the 
Roman  Empire. 

There  is  another  reason  for  my  po- 
sition. I  look  at  the  matter  purely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  good  people  of 
Hawaii.  What  do  we  find?  It  might 
become  a  little  burdensome  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii  to  finance  statehood.  I  think 
the  Alaskans  are  feeling  that  way  to 
some  extent  right  now.  Some  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  statehood.  If  we  could  wait 
a  couple  of  years  more  I  think  the  people 
of  Hawaii  might  find  out  from  the  people 
of  Alaska  what  it  means  to  be  a  State. 
Government  employees  stationed  in 
Alaska  are  receiving  extra  pay  under  the 
civil  service  law  provisions.  That  hap- 
pens. I  know,  because  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiDce  and  Civil 
Service.  We  pay  people  who  go  to 
Alaska  and  who  stay  there  an  extra 
amoimt  of  money  because  they  go  out- 
side the  United  States  to  work.  What 
are  Senators  going  to  do  about  that  when 
the  question  comes  before  the  Senate? 
Are  we  going  to  treat  one  State  any  dif- 
ferent from  another  State?  The  same 
thing  will  be  true  with  respect  to  HawaU. 
What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going 
to  give  preferential  treatmwit  to  people 
who  work  In  the  United  SUtes?  That  Is 
a  question  which  Is  going  to  come  before 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  very  toon.  X 
for  one,  think  all  SUtes   should   be 


treated  alike  in  regard  to  matters  of  that 
kind. 

Yes,  I  oppose  statehood  for  Hawaii 
at  this  time.  Of  course,  the  Hawaiians 
have  been  told  it  is  a  great  thing.  I 
have  contended  Hawaii  should  become 
a  Commonwealth.  The  Hawaiians 
could  do  as  Puerto  Rico  did,  and  they 
would  be  far  better  oflf. 

I  make  the  prediction  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Hawaii  will  be 
saying  that  is  true  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years. 

There  is  not  involved  the  question  of 
making  the  Hawaiians  inferior  citizens 
simply  because  we  do  not  make  Hawaii 
a  State.  We  have  other  islands.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
other  islands  when  they  ask  to  become 
States?    What  is  the  limitation? 

Mr.  President,  realizing  that  what  I 
may  say  here  today,  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day,  should  this  go  on.  Is  going  to 
have  very  little  effect  upon  the  votes  in 
the  Senate,  if  any,  to  conserve  time  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Senate  to  grant  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  print  some  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  serloxis  matter,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  under  consideration  today,  when 
we  are  preparing  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  shall  admit  a  Territory  which  is 
located  thousands  of  mUes  out  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  If  we  admit  the  Territory  of  HawaU 
to  statehood,  what  can  we  say  to  Puerto 
Rico  when  she  desires  to  come  into  the  Un- 
ion? Wtiat  can  we  say  to  Guam  when  she 
desires  to  enter  the  Union?  What  could 
we  say  to  the  Fhilippines  if  they  should 
desire  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  State? 

I  am  warning  the  Senate  that  the  areas  I 
have  mentioned,  and  many  more.  wUl  be 
knocking  at  our  door.  I  predict  that  re- 
quests for  statehood  will  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Italy.  Italy  wUl  want  to  be  a  State 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  already  being 
talked  about  in  Italy.  I  am  warning  the 
United  States  again  that  if  we  try  to  spread 
out  we  shall  begin  to  deteriorate. 

Study  the  history  of  other  nations  which 
have  arisen  in  the  past  and  note  that  when 
they  extended  their  borders  unduly,  they 
met  their  downfall. 

What  Is  best  for  these  United  States  is  the 
question  that  concerns  me.  Glossy  state- 
ments about  the  example  we  may  set  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the  Pacific  area 
in  particular,  have  not  the  slightest  appeal 
either  to  my  reason  or  sentiment.     Such 

puerility  of  thought  should  be  addressed  to 
the  kindergarten  classes.  I  am  here,  to  use 
the  favorite  expression  of  another  of  my 
predecessors,  as  an  ambassador  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  sovereign  State  of  South 
Carolina,  to  help  legislate  and  formulate  a 
national  policy  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States.  The  rule  for  my  conduct  is  what  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  United 
States  think  of  me  as  I  perform  my  duties  in 
keeping  with  what  light  and  conscience  the 
Almighty  has  seen  fit  to  endow  me. 

What  others  may  think  of  me— in  foreign 
lands.  In  the  Pacific,  in  Russia,  In  the  Far 
East,  or  In  HawaU.  If  you  please,  or  else- 
where— influences  me  very,  very  little.  Z  am 
not  at  all  persuaded  by  an  Internationalist 
press  nor  by  any  of  Its  wings,  left,  right,  or 
center.  We  are  here  to  legislate  for  what  la 
food  and  for  what  ts  best  for  these  United 
Statee  as  a  whole.  If  not.  we  ought  to  |o 
home.  That  Is  our  swora  eoastttutloaal 
duty,  our  prime  reepoaslbtlUqr,  and  the  mala 
purpose  for  our  preaeaoe  in  this  body. 
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My  record  on  the  forel^  "giveaway-  pro- 
grama  Is  Bingularly  conalstent.  This  pro- 
posal. In  my  Judgment,  la  Juat  another  phase 
of  a  phlloeor>hy  of  looking  out  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others  and  utterly  neglecting  our 
own. 

Mankind  has  made  great  and  unique  prog- 
ress since  July  7.  1898,  when  these  Islands 
were  dealt  to  us  under  the  table  as  a  Terri- 
tory. But  12  Inches  still  make  a  foot;  3  feet 
still  make  a  yard;  24  hours  still  make  a  day. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  admitting  new  Territories  and  new  States 
Is  concerned,  remains  unchanged.  The  pre- 
cepts and  warnings  of  our  great  forebears 
•till  remain  the  wisest  counsel. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  admission  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  Territory,  on  that  hot 
day  In  July  of  1898,  was  not  then,  and  is  not 
now,  considered  a  party  question.  Both 
parties  have  endorsed  the  propoeltlon. 
Neither  has  been  right. 

I  am  one  who  feels  that  generally  party 
platforms  should  bo  followed;  but  a  platform 
18  something  on  which  to  try  to  get  Into 
office,  and  Is  not  used  thereafter,  anyway. 
All  of  us  know  how  the  planks  of  a  plat- 
form are  adopted  at  national  conventions. 
I  have  attended  conventions.  We  are  told. 
"We  must  adopt  this.  It  will  not  do  any 
harm,  so  let  us  put  It  In."  Of  cotirse,  that 
Is  not  said  openly,  but  It  Is  true,  neverthe- 
less. Neither  convention  apparently  has 
studied  the  proposition  with  sufficient  care 
to  pass  impartial  Judgment  on  it.  Someone 
sometime  ago  said  that  our  Republic  would 
have  been  destroyed  long  ago  if  the  party 
In  power  had  adopted  all  the  political  planks 
In  its  platform.  I  believe  that  statement  to 
be  true.  The  admission  of  these  Islands  as 
a  Territory,  In  my  Judgment,  constituted  a 
fraud  In  1898.  If  we  admit  them  now  as  a 
State,  we  perpetuate  that  fraud.  Nowhere 
In  the  Constitution  Is  there  power  to  exp>el 
a  State.  That  Is  something  which  must  be 
remembered.  The  Constitution  makes  It 
easy  for  a  Territory  to  come  into  the  Union, 
but  once  a  State,  It  is  Impossible  to  get  it 
out.  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
our  rounding  Fathers  never  had  In  mind 
anything  such  as  Is  now  proposed  ever  hap- 
pening. If  they  had,  they  would  have  in- 
cluded some  protection.  But  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  were  closely  knitted  together. 

Now  It  is  proposed  to  separate  the  United 
Stares.  Someone  has  said  that  a  country 
divided  against  itself  will  fall,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Certainly  the  United  States  will 
become  divided  If  a  Territory  far  out  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  2.100  miles  from  the  mainland 
Is  to  be  admitted  as  a  State.  The  most  we 
should  do  Is  to  guarantee  it  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Sovereignty  over  these 
Islands  now  is  vested  In  Congress.  If  we 
divest  ourselves  of  It,  It  will  be  gone  not  for 
a  while;  it  will  be  gone  forever.  Oiu*  ability 
to  recall  a  mistake  will  be  forever  lost.  If 
this  bill  passes.  If  a  Senator  has  in  his 
mind  any  doubt  at  all  about  this  proposal 
he  should  vote  against  admission,  because 
he  never  will  have  an  opportunity  in  the 
future  to  undo  his  mistake. 

I  cannot  scan  the  debates  on  the  admis- 
sion of  these  islands  as  a  Territory  without 
a  feeling  that  all  the  precedents  theretofore 
established  for  the  admission  of  new  lands 
as  Territories  were  violated;  even.  I  conclude, 
the  Intendments  and  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion were  violated.  Once  having  been  vio- 
lated, to  admit  the  Islands  now  as  a  State 
would  be  merely  a  prolongation  and  perpe- 
tuation of  an  original  wrong.  Shall  we  give 
our  stamp  of  approval  to  an  Improper  act? 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  every 
great  nation  which  finally  has  fallen  or  dis- 
integrated first  had  passed  through  a  period 
of  annexation  and  expansion  leading  to  a 
Stat*  of  weakness.  I  hope  the  United  States 
of  America  wUl  not  have  that  experience. 


After  all.  today  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  not 
gnly  financially,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
having  one  of  the  best  governments.  Tak- 
ing the  people  of  our  country  as  a  whole,  X 
think  they  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly I  believe  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  most  Christian  nation  in  the  world. 
Regardless  of  the  Senate's  decision  on  the 
pending  measiu-e.  I  believe  that  so  long  as 
the  United  States  leans  upon  Ood  for  guid- 
ance and  help  our  Nation  will  continue  to 
exist.  However,  If  America  expands,  be- 
comes greedy,  and  forgets  God.  Ehe  will  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  a  point 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUo\^-s: 

Statkmknt  bt  Sknatos  Coopkb 
As  one  of  the  many  cosponsors  of  8.  SO, 
I  Join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  deep  satis- 
faction that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  played  a 
noble  part  today  in  providing  for  the  early 
admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Union.  Hawaii  ha«  met  every  legal  test  and 
precedent  for  statehood.  Its  people  have 
met  the  test  of  loyalty  to  this  Nation's  In- 
stitutions and  flag  by  unparalleled  valor 
in  battle,  and  devotion  in  times  of  peace. 
The  heterogeneity  of  her  people  will  add 
new  soxures  of  ability  and  creativenees  to 
enrich  our  Nation.  We  can  congratulate  her 
people  and  the  Nation  on  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  as  a  State. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  1  minute.  I  served  for  a 
short  time  in  Hawaii  during  World  War 
n.  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  this  great 
Territory,  which  I  hope  very  much  and 
expect  will  very  shortly  become  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  taking  into  statehood 
this  outpost  in  the  Pacific,  with  Its  het- 
erogeneous population  is  one  of  the  most 
outstandin.1  contributions  we  can  make 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
By  doing  so  we  are  demonstrating  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  this  is  a  djmamic  and 
virile  nation.  We  are  not  static.  We 
have  a  warm  heart  and  understanding 
for  all  people. 

I  think  this  will  become  not  only  a 
historic  admission  to  statehood  but  a 
historic  landmark  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii.  I  know  they  will  perform 
their  obligations  and  their  responsibili- 
ties to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  the  same  dignity  and  capacity — in- 
deed, with  the  same  heroism — which  they 
evidenced  In  World  War  n,  when  I  saw 
them  at  close  range. 

Skviral  Senators.    Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  be  very  brief.  The  pros  and 
cons  on  this  Issue  have  been  debated 
thoroughly.  There  is  nothing  I  can  add 
which  will  affect  the  outcome.    I  merely 


wish  to  congratulate  the  coimtry  on  the 
addition  of  a  new  State,  and  to  welcome 
Hawaii  as  a  State  on  a  parity  with  the 
other  49. 

This  is  an  important  day  for  our  peo- 
ple and  our  country,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
t*on  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  OorkI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHRry],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  O'Mahonkt]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  anounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  anounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
OoREl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennincs},  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AikknI  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxti- 
nsl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin] 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offi- 
cial business  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  15.  as  follows: 

TKAS— 7« 

Allott  Frear  Mansfield 

Anderson  Gotdwater  Monroney 

Bartiett  Green  Morse 

Beall  Omening  Morton 

Bennett  Hart  Moaa 

Bible  HartiM  Mundt 

Bridges  Hayden  Murray 

Bu'h  Hlckenlooper  Muskie 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Holland  Neuberger 

Cannon  Hruska  Factors 

Capehart  Jackson  Prouty 

Carlson  Javits  Proxmlre 

Carroll  Johnson.  Tex.     Randolph 

Case.  N.J.  Jordan  Baltonstall 

Case.  S  Dak  Keating  Schoeppel 

Chaves  Kcfauver  Scott 

Church  Kennedy  Smith 

Clark  Kerr  Symington 

Cooper  Kxichel  Wiley 

Cotton  Langer  Williams.  N  J. 

Dlrksen  Lausche  Williams.  E>el. 

Dodd  Long  Tarborough 

Douglas  McCarthy  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Dwonbak  McOee  Toxmg.  Ohio 

Bngle  McNamara 

Krvln  Masnuaon 

NATS— 15 

Butler 
Byrd,  Va. 
Eastland 
Ellencer 
Fulbright 

NOT  VOTINO — 7 

Aiken  Hennlngs  Ollahoney 

Curtis  Humphrey 

Gore  Martin 

So  the  bill  (S.  50)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Hawaiian  statehood  bill  was  passed. 


Hill  Smathers 

Johnston.  S.C.  Sparkman 

McClellan  Stennls 

Robertson  Talmadge 

Rixnell  Thurmond 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  i>as.->ed. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  1  for  his  diligence  and 
effectiveness  in  connection  with  this  very 
important  piece  of  legislation.  Except 
for  his  diligence  we  would  not  have 
passed  the  bill  as  it  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late my  good  friend.  Delegate  Burns,  of 
Hawaii,  whose  outstanding  statesman- 
ship displayed  since  ccmlng  to  Congress 
as  a  Delegate  has  brought  about  the 
happy  result  we  have  witnessed  this  eve- 
ning. I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  prompt 
action. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  agree 
with  me  in  what  I  have  to  say.  Of 
course,  my  colleague  from  Washington 
has  done  a  grand  Job  on  this  bill.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
pay  special  tribute  tonight  to  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray].  He  is  the  first  Senator, 
I  understand,  in  46  years  who  has  pre- 
sided over  a  committee  which  has  re- 
ported bills  admitting  two  States  to  the 
Union.  I  know  my  fric>nds  from  Alaska 
will  Join  me  in  that  tnbute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Montana 
has  brought  in  two  States,  I  hope  he  will 
not  become  too  generous  before  the 
session  is  over.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  and  congratulate  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  ex- 
peditious and  leasoned  consideration  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  believe  that  a 
thorough  study  of  Senate  proceedings 
will  show  that  we  have  set  a  record  for 
major  legislation,  from  hearings  2  short 
weeks  ago  to  passage  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  this  record  was  made 
possible  by  the  full  and  complete  sup- 
port of  the  bill  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas! 
in  scheduling  it  promptly  for  Senate 
consideration,  ably  supported  and  as- 
sisted at  all  times  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DiRKSENl. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  repeat  from 
my  opening  statement  today  that  no 
one  can  accuse  the  Senate  of  acting  in 
mad  haste  by  passing  on  Hawaiian 
statehood  after  a  single  day  of  debate. 
The  reverse  is  true.  The  swiftness  with 
which  the  Senate  has  acted  and  with 
v.'hich  the  House  Is  acting  is  evidence 
that  all  aspects  of  statehood  for  Hawaii 
have  been  considered  thoroughly. 

We  have  done  a  noble  thing.  We  have 
kept  faith  with  our  fellow  Americans 
in    Hawaii.      We    have    demonstrated 


again  the  dynamic  nature  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  is  a  significant 
victory,  not  only  for  Hawaii,  but  for  all 
America  and  for  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  previously  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wonderful  assistance  given 
by  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
Burns]  .  I.  too.  wish  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  who  has  won  great  honor  as 
chairman  of  his  committee  in  seeing  two 
States  admitted  into  the  Union  in  less 
than  1  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  proud  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  In  reporting  the  state- 
hood bill  to  the  Senate  was  a  vmanimous 
report.  I  congratulate  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  for  their  work.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  did  noble  work 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  in  help- 
ing to  bring  about  this  result. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  for  the  record  it  might  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  debate  on  the  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bill  started,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  was  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  and  that  when  the  de- 
bate ended  and  when  the  vote  began  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  was 
presiding.  It  indicates  rather  clearly 
that  the  new  States  know  how  to  fulfill 
their  full  functions  in  the  Senate.  I 
congratulate  both  of  them  for  their  ac- 
tivities In  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  in  the  compliments  being 
paid  to  everyone  except  the  compliments 
that  are  being  paid  to  me. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray]  for  the  statesman- 
ship he  has  shown  and  for  the  drive  and 
the  initiative  he  has  manifested  in 
bringing  two  statehood  bills  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  less  than  1  year. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
who,  as  in  the  case  of  statehood  for 
Alaska,  worked  hard  and  diligently  In 
behalf  of  statehood  for  Hawaii.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  our  coun- 
try in  helping  to  bring  these  Territories 
into  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  I  believe  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  members  of  the  committee  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dwor- 
shak],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  water],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Martin],  each  of  whom  made 
a  distinct  contribution.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  a  imanimous  report. 
I  am  delighted  that  on  this  great  day  for 
Hawaii  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii  should 
be  in  attendance  at  this  session,  because 


he  has  done  so  much  to  further  the 
cause  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

I  hope  that  the  House  on  tomorrow 
win  follow  suit  in  the  action  the  Senate 
has  taken  today,  and  that  soon  the  bill 
will  receive  the  President's  signature.  I 
hope  that  before  long  we  will  have  two 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
one  Representative  in  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  minority  leader  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tributes  which  have  been  paid 
to  the  other  Senators,  in  which  I  Join, 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the 
majority  leader,  under  whose  leadership 
we  have  resolved  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  trying  problems  which  this  Na- 
tion has  had  to  face. 

During  the  10  years  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate,  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sup- 
port statehood  for  Alaska  and  statehood 
for  Hawaii  in  connection  with  the  bills 
which  have  been  placed  before  us. 

Unfortunately,  although  those  bills 
were  debated  for  a  long  time,  nothing 
ever  happened.  Now  we  have  settled  the 
troublesome  issues  of  Alaskan  statehood 
and  Hawaiian  statehood,  and  we  have 
done  so  with  less  discussion  than  In  pre- 
vious years  was  required  merely  to  talk 
about  one  of  these  bills.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  our  majority  leader.  He  has 
a  way  of  getting  people  to  work  and 
pull  together  to  achieve  something  with 
less  wasted  effort  and  more  results. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  three  comments. 
The  first  is  that  there  comes  to  mind 
the  rather  tumultuous  discussion  we  had 
about  changing  rule  XXII.  Here  is  evi- 
dence of  how  the  Senate  can  work  its 
will  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  say  that  our 
distinguished  Vice  President  was  in  the 
chair  when  the  vote  was  taken  both  on 
this  action,  and  when  the  Alaska  state- 
hood issue  was  resolved  in  the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  congratulate  and 
compliment  my  colleagues  on  the  minor- 
ity side.  On  the  entire  vote  there  was 
only  one  dissent  on  the  minority  side, 
and  I  am  genuinely  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  bring  about  the  result  which 
has  been  brought  about  except  for  the 
complete  and  thorough  c.oop)eration  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  on 
this  bill,  as  on  all  others.  I  appreciate 
his  help. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


BUSINESS  REVIEW  IN  CERTAIN 
CITIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  business  re- 
view made  in  cities  in  America  in  which 
a  corporation  In  which  I  am  Interested 
does  business.  This  review  will  serve  to 
show  :ny  colleagues  who  are  down- 
hearted that  there  are  bright  spots  In 
the  country  where  people  wish  to  help 
themselves. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

BusineM  revievo  in  Atkina'  cititt  • 


Annual  rate,  latest 
month 


Averaf;e 
worker's 
income  ' 


Albany,  N.Y.,  area. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Charlotte,  N.O 

Hartford,  Conn „„ 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Providence,  R.I ... 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Washlnfrton,  D.C 

Chlpngo,  ni    

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Kansas  City,  Mo .. 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn ... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  Orleans,  La .... 

Omaha,  Nebr..__..i..., 

8t.  LouLs,  Mo 

Denver,  Colo 

Los  Anceles.  Call/.,  area... 

Phoenix.  Ari« 

Salt  I.altp  CItv.  Utah , 

Ban  Diefo,  Calif 

Ban  Fram-lsco,  Calif.,  area 
Spokane,  Wash 

Median 


14.934 

4,878 
A.  352 
3.512 
4,783 
4,702 
8,710 
4.011 
4,871 
4.968 
&096 
4,801 
fi,330 
4.210 
4.82S 
P) 

4.878 
4,297 
3.7«1 
S,043 
4,402 
4,848 
4,904 
4.993 
5.176 
fi.0G8 
4.A40 
&400 
fi.3S2 
6,605 


4.871 


Income 

compared 

to  year  ajfo.* 

percent 


+1.7 
+6.4 
+6.3 
+9.6 
+7.4 
+4.4 
+R.0 
+3.2 
+3.0 
+8.7 
+5.5 
+6.6 
+3.3 
+4.1 
+8.3 

O 
+5.6 
+4.4 
-5.7 
+4.3 
+7.2 

+  11.0 
+7.0 
+12 
+6.4 

+12.6 
+3.6 

+1Z2 
+6.8 

+  13.5 


+6.2 


Extent  of 
unemploy- 

ment, 
January  1056 


Sub^antlal 

do 

Moderate.. 

do 

do 

Substantial 

do 

Moderate.., 

do 

SliKht 

Substantial 
Moderate... 

....do 

do 

Rubstnntlal. 
Moderate. .. 
Substantial . 

.-..do 

do 

Moderate... 

do 

do 

Substantial. 
Moderate... 

do 

do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Suhst.intlal 


Employ, 
ment  com- 
pared to 
year  aito, 
percent 


-4.6 
-1.0 

—  1.6 

-.3 

-1.3 

-21 

-.8 
+  1.2 
-3.6 

-.5 
-4.6 
«-3.5 
'-11. 6 
«— 4.0 
•-3.  1 
-4.8 
-1.9 
-8.3 
-2.1 
-4.0 
-3.2 

-.7 
-3.2 

-.3 

+.2 
+6.6 

+  .7 
+2  4 

+.6 
-1.3 


Depart- 
ment store 
sales  com- 
pared to 
year  aito, 
Decern  lier 
1958,  per- 
cent 


-1.6 


(•) 

C) 


+2 

+  10 

+9 


+  12 

+2 

+  12 

+  13 

+  H 

+3 

+5 

+6 

+6 

+  10 

+  13 

+9 

+  13 

+5 

+8 

+  11 

+9 

+  10 

+  11 

+9 

+  12 

+8 

+4 

+« 


+9 


•  Frederick  Atkln<i,  a  buying  olTice.  II  West  42d  St.,  -New  York  City. 

•  Factory  earnings. 

»  Not  reported  by  Oovemment  agencies. 

•  Factory  employment  only. 

Note.— "Slight"  anemployment  means  le.ss  than  3  percent  of  labor  force,  "moderate"  means  3  to 
"substantial"  means  6  percent  or  more. 

Source:  U.S.  News  A  World  Report,  Feb.  30,  1959. 


.9  percent. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
GARRISON  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 
AT  GARRISON,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Garrison.  N.  Dak.,  together 
with  a  statement  I  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   of  Junior   Chambxx   of 
COMMEBCK,  Garrison,  N.  Dak. 

Whereas  the  Garrison  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Is  an  organization  comprised  of 
young  men  who  accept  the  responsibility  of 
oonatrucUve  action  In  the  affairs  of  their 
community;  and 

Whereas  the  Garrison  Memorial  Hospital 
la  in  dire  need  for  added  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate for  the  large  number  of  Indian 
patients  it  Is  taking  In.  which  will  in  turn 
enable  them  to  better  care  for  all  patients 
In  the  hospital;  and 

Whereas  under  Public  Law  85-151.  the 
Garrison  Memorial  Hospital  is  trying  to  re- 
ceive aid.  through  the  Federal  Indian 
Agency,  to  Increase  their  facilities,  to  better 
care  for  the  large  number  of  Indian  patients 
they  take  in;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Garrieon  would  be  an 
excellent  location  for  this  hospital  addition, 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indian 
population  comes  to  the  Garrison  Hospital 
to  receive  medical  care  and  treatment;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Garrison  has  a  hos- 
pital which  was  so  constructed  that  It  could 


be  added  on  to  quite  easily.   If   the   need 
arose;   and 

Whereas  the  Garrison  Memorial  Hospital 
has  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  medical  doc- 
tors, surgeons,  and  t«chnlcl'.ns  for  any  town 
our  size  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota; 
Now.  therefore.  t>e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Garrison  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  duly  assembled  in  gen- 
eral membership  meeting,  this  17th  day  of 
February  1959,  do  hereby  support,  and  go 
on  record  as  supporting,  the  Garrison  Me- 
morial Hocpital  in  their  request  for  Fed- 
eral aid  for  this  hoepltal  addition;  and  b« 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  president  and 
secretary,  be  forwarded  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
the  Indian  health  area  ofBcer.  the  North 
Dakota  State  Health  EHspartment.  and  to 
the  delegate  and  councilmen.  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians. 

Darwin  W.  Johnson, 

President. 
Richard  Rasch, 

/  Secretary. 

Starmxnt  bt  Senator  Lanoxb 
Sister  M.  Angele.  O.S.B..  administrator  of 
the  Garrison  Memorial  Hospital.  Garrison. 
N.  Dak.,  on  behalf  of  her  hospital,  has  been 
in  constant  touch  with  me  pertaining  to 
obtaining  Federal  assistance  under  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as  part  of 
the  Hill -Burton  assistance  program. 

The  hospital  serves  a  large  number  of  In- 
dian patients  as  well  as  non-Indian  patients 
In  that  area.  We  have  received  many  letters 
and  petitions  from  North  Dakota  constit- 
uents,   urging   that   everything    be   done   to 
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facilitate  the  obtaining  of  funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  85-151  which  permits  funds  for  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities. 

Representative  of  the  letters  and  resolu- 
tions that  we  have  received  is  one  from  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Garrison, 
N.  Dak.,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  entered  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Dr.  James  R. 
Shaw,  assistant  surgeon  general.  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Indian  Health,  as  well  as  other  aids 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  have  been 
most  cooperative  in  this  matter. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  since  its  inception,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
country's  outstanding  experts  on  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  subcommittee  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  trying  to  stem 
the  tide  of  this  No.  1  social  menace  in 
our  country. 

We  know  that  juvenile  delinquency 
has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  approx- 
imately 7  to  8  percent  each  year  since  the 
beginning  of  1949  which,  over  a  10-year 
period,  has  reached  a  phenomenal  total 
of  approximately  70  percent  over  the 
statistics  for  the  year  of  1948.  This,  of 
course,  includes  only  the  known  cases  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  not  those  that 
go  unapprehended. 

This  evening  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
full  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  but  would  like  to  confine 
my  remarks  on  a  recent  article  and  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
which  commented  on  the  testimony  of 
the  judges  and  other  experts  on  juvenile 
delinquency  In  the  New  York  City  area 
at  a  hearing  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee.  The 
newspaper  articles  highlighted  the  fact 
that  these  witnesses  related  to  parental 
delinquency  as  a  primary  cause  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem. 

The  GAP  A,  a  civic  organization,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  raising  numerous  questions 
that  must  be  resolved  in  order  to  correct 
adult  and  parental  delinquency  if  the 
premise  is  that  juvenile  delinquency  is 
caused  primarily  by  adult  and  parental 
delinquency. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  is  as  follows: 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  and  editorial  referring  to  tht 
testimony  of  Judges  before  the  US.  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  relating 
to  parental  delinquency  is  timely  and  gees 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem.  If  the  premise  la  that 
juvenile  delinquency  1«  caused  by  adult  or 
parental  delinquency,  then  what  should  be 
done  to  correct  adult  or  parental  delin- 
quency? Her*  are  some  questions  that  must 
be  resolved. 

1.  Is  each  community  providing  ade- 
quately trained  family  and  child  guidance 
clinics  to  reach  families  that  cannot  cope 
with  the  many  family  problems  that  may 
lead  to  delinquencies? 

2.  Is  each  community  or  neighborhood 
adequately  cleaning  up  the  existing  condi- 
tions which  foment  Into  adult  delinquency 
and  parental  delinquency,  resulting  in  cer- 
tain amount  of  juvenile  delinquency? 

3.  Is  each  school,  public  or  private,  pro- 
Tldlng  guidance  to  the  soul  as  well  as  guid- 
ance to  the  brain? 
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4.  Is  each  parent  aware  of  his  parental  re- 
sponsibility to  his  child;  and  then  is  he  com- 
petent to  cope  with  that  parental  responsi- 
bility? 

5.  Is  e(u:h  church  providing  adequately 
trained  marriage  and  pajental  counseling 
services  for  parents  and  prospective  parents? 

6.  Is  each  church  exerting  its  fullest  effort 
to  encourage  church  and  Sunday  school 
attendance  of  youth  who  may  have  delin- 
quent tendencies?  Are  parents  of  these 
children  encourag<xl  to  ati«nd  church  reg- 
ularly? 

7.  Is  each  church  providing  adequate  pro- 
graming for  the  youth  membership  to  as- 
sure moral  guidance? 

8.  Is  each  church  assuming  its  obligation 
In  accepting  referrals,  from  the  juvenUe  bu- 
reaus of  juvenile  courts,  of  youth  of  Its  faith 
or  denomination? 

0.  Is  each  church  providing  use  of  Its 
church  buildings  and  grounds  for  youth 
recreation,  especially  In  underprivileged 
neighborhoods  or  does  each  provide  expert 
recreational  and  giildance  leadership  to  aid 
their  youth? 

10.  One  expert  noted  that  10  percent  of 
the  families  are  provided  with  90  percent  of 
public  welfare  and  social  welfare  services  and 
that  many  delinquents  come  from  these  fam- 
ilies. Will  concentration  on  alleviating  the 
problems  of  this  10  percent  of  families  cur- 
tall  Juvenile  delinquency? 

11.  What  can  be  done  to  reach  the  parents 
of  the  well-to-do  families  who  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  loving  and  pamper- 
ing a  child;  and  further  between  disciplining 
and  punishing  a  child,  resulting  In  needless 
cases  of  Juvenile  delinquency  among  weU-to- 
do  families? 

The  Greek  American  Progressive  Associa- 
tion (GAPA)  endorses  the  Senate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommlttt-e's  program  of 
uniting  aU  national  service  and  fraternal 
organizations  Into  coordlnrtlng  their  efforts 
In  an  all  inclusive  program  to  wipe  away 
adult  and  parental  delinquency  and  thereby 
aid  In  curtaUlng  and  controlling  Juvenile 
delinquency.  GAPA  offers  lu  services  lo- 
cally and  nationally  In  solving  our  No.  1 
•odal  problem. 

Creek  Americam   Procressivx 

Association, 
John  Broumas, 

Honorary  President. 
Washinoton,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  we  cannot 
blame  all  acts  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
against  the  parents,  for  there  are  many 
parents  who  love  their  children,  give 
them  the  best  of  everything,  including 
parental  love  and  discipline,  and  yet  acts 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  are  committed. 
Recently  such  a  situation  occurred  in  the 
home  of  one  of  the  greatest  catchers  in 
the  history  of  major  leajiue  baseball — a 
fine  gentleman  and  man  who  has  been 
an  outstanding  workers  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency programs — namely,  Roy  Cam- 
panella  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers. 

Roy  Campanella  gave  his  children 
good  schooling,  a  good  home  life,  and 
the  fine  attributes  that  he  always  dis- 
played on  and  off  the  baseball  field;  and 
as  he  stated: 

I  try  to  teach  my  own  youngsters  the  right 
way  In  life. 

In  this  instance  we  have  to  look  beyond 
Just  the  issue  of  the  role  of  the  ptu-ents 
in  rearing  their  children  and  consider 
tlie  role  of  the  community,  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  schools  who  have  very  much 
to  do  with  the  character  building  of  every 
child.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  the 
questions  raised  in  the  above  letter  are 
%o  apropos. 
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Mr.  President,  I  direct  the  Senators' 
attention  to  a  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  104.  part  6,  page 
8232,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Role  of  the 
Church  and  C<nnmimlty  in  Rearing 
Youth."  This  article  points  out  what 
must  be  done  by  the  churches  and  its 
members  as  a  community  group  in  prop- 
erly rearing  their  children  and  thereby 
combating  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  when  each 
individual  parent  who,  combined  with 
other  individual  parents,  individually 
and  as  a  group,  become  so  aroused  to 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  that 
effective  action  and  measures  will  be 
taken  to  control  our  No.  1  social  problem. 

An  aroused,  alert,  and  coordinated 
community  can  do  most  anything.  Cor- 
rupt governments  and  despots  have  been 
overthrown:  gangsters  have  been  run  out 
of  town;  gamblers  and  houses  of  ill 
fame  have  been  shut  down.  Cities  have 
been  saved  from  raging  floods  and  dis- 
ease-infested areas  have  been  cleared  to 
save  the  people  from  plagues. 

The  combating  of  juvenile  delinquency 
requires  funds,  expert  personnel,  coor- 
dinated activity  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  by  public  relations  and  edu- 
cation. To  get  funds  and  expert  per- 
sonnel, it  requires  concerted  effort  by 
the  people  of  a  given  community  to  im- 
press upon  the  city  coimcil,  the  State 
legislature,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  great  need  for  these  funds  and 
the  expert  personnel. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  our  children  to 
be  protected;  if  we  want  to  assure  our- 
selves that  our  own  children  will  not 
be  drawn  into  this  spiderweb  of  delin- 
quency and  crime;  then  the  parents,  the 
church  members,  and  the  community 
members  must  become  an  aroused  and 
constructive  group  so  that  they  will  gain 
the  support  and  the  funds  needed  to  af- 
Jord  the  proper  facilities  and  trained 
workers  through  a  centrally  guided  ad- 
ministrative body  to  wipe  from  the  face 
of  the  map  this  raging  disease  and 
menace  called  juvenile  delinquency. 

For  years  I,  as  well  as  other  Senators, 
have  been  urging  for  such  action.  Con- 
gress can  help  by  passing  the  several 
Senate  bills  directed  toward  providing 
Federal  funds  to  match  State  funds  to 
control  juvenile  delinquency  through- 
out the  country. 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  FOREIGN  AID- 
ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
CHESTER  BOWLES,  OF  CONNECTI- 
CUT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rxcoro  the  Edmund  A. 
Walsh  lecture  which  was  delivered  last 
evening  by  Representative  Chester 
Bowles.  This  speech  is  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  foreign 
assistance  and  deserves  wide  attention 
as  Congress  begins  the  consideration  of 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the 
coming  year.  The  address  sets  forth  the 
objectives  which  our  aid  program  should 
encompass  and  provides  standards 
against  which  we  can  Judge  our  national 
effort  in  foreign  aid. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Fresh  Look  at  Foreign  Aid 

(By  Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  of  Connecticut) 
It  Is  an  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
to  Georgetown  as  the  Edmund  Walsh  lec- 
turer. Almost  everyone  who  considers  our 
diplomatic  corps  and  Its  role  in  administer- 
ing UJS.  foreign  policy  is  reminded  of  Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh  and  the  Georgetown  School 
of  Foreign  Service. 

This  is  not  only  because  the  school  it- 
self is  now  the  Edmund  A.  Walsh  School  of 
Foreign  Service.  It  is  because  these  two 
names  have  been  closely  connected  for  40 
years.  Both  have  had  special  roles  in  pro- 
viding competent  Foreign  Service  officers  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  carry  out  the  growing 
international  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  meet  here 
today  to  discuss  our  foreign  economic  pro- 
grams which  have  become  so  closely  inte- 
grated with  the  day-to-day  work  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  officers  in  our  Embassies 
throughout  the  world. 

Clearly  our  new  generation  of  American 
diplomats  will  face  problems  that  will  range 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  o\ir  Foreign  Service 
tradition.  Among  the  many  new  capabili- 
ties which  our  foreign  representatives  must 
have  is  a  broad  understanding  of  the  in- 
creasing role  that  America  must  play  in 
world  development  and  world  economics. 

For  want  of  a  better  term,  what  we  call 
foreign  aid  has  been  a  major  instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  since  lend-lease  helped 
lay  the  economic  foundations  for  winning 
World  War  II  almost  19  years  ago. 

Then  UNRRA  moved  in  to  help  shoulder 
the  immediate  and  staggering  task  of  relief 
which  followed  the  war.  Next,  the  MarshaU 
plan  gave  a  necessary  helping  hand  to  Euro- 
pean economic  reconstruction. 

Then  the  mutual  security  program  was 
designed  to  help  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe  rearm  In  the  face  of  renewed  threats 
of  Soviet  aggression.  This  program  was 
later  expanded  to  non-European  areas  and 
coupled  with   technical  assistance. 

Each  time  we  have  added  a  new  chapter  to 
the  saga  of  foreign  aid,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  think  through  our  national 
purposes  and  to  estimate  the  values  and 
limits  of  our  foreign  economic  program  a« 
an  instrument  in  helping  us  to  realise  these 
purposes. 

We  have  often  neglected  to  utlliae  these 
opportimitles  fully. 

We  now  engage  In  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  help  other  nations  build  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  for  sound  and  ordsrly 
political  growth.  But  theee  programs  have 
again  reached  a  crossroad  of  history.  Unless 
we  face  up  frankly  to  our  mistakes  as  well  as 
to  our  achievements.  I  am  afraid  that  our 
efforts  may  begin  to  lose  much  of  their 
relevance  to  the  great  world  problems  now 
facing  us. 

The  reexamination  of  the  scope,  motiva- 
tions, and  nature  of  our  economic  aid  efforts 
on  which  I  shall  embark  tonight  Is  neeea- 
aarlly  limited  and  oversimplified. 

I  offer  it  with  humility  in  the  hope  that 
It  may  encourage  others  to  do  likewise,  and 
thereby  promote  the  responsible  public  de- 
bate and  reappraisal  which  Is  so  long  over- 
due. 

For  one  thing  is  sure  as  we  In  Congress 
approach  the  mutual  security  legislation  of 
1959;  If  those  of  us  who  believe  that  this 
effort  is  utterly  vital  to  the  creation  of  % 
peaceful  world  society  fall  to  speak  out 
constructively,  unregenerate  opponents  of 
the  program  will  capitalize  on  its  inade- 
quacies to  destroy  it. 

As  background  for  this  analysis.  I  shall 
first  consider  briefly  the  worldwide  situation 
which  we  now  face. 
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since  World  War  n  a  revolutionary  up- 
heaval has  been  taking  place  which  has  di- 
rectly affected  two-thirds  of  mankind  and 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  decisive  overall 
Influence  In  shaping  the  next  centiiry. 

A  billion  and  a  half  people  in  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  are  now  striving  to  create 
or  to  reafflrm  their  national  Identity. 

At  the  same  time  an  exploding  technology 
in  agriculture,  public  health,  engineering, 
and  communications  has  created  expecta- 
tions of  a  new  and  better  life  in  the  most 
remote  villages.  Yet  because  both  capital 
and  trained  people  are  lacking,  the  slow 
Increase  in  production  In  most  areas  is  bare- 
ly able  to  keep  up  with  population  growth. 

In  the  meantime  the  more  fortunate  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  America  are 
enjoying  a  living  standard  unprecedented  In 
history.  Although  the  American  people  con- 
stitute only  6  percent  of  mankind,  we  are 
producing  nearly  40  percent  of  the  world's 
manufactured  goods. 

The  contrast  between  the  rich  prosperous 
Western  nations  with  some  15  percent  of  the 
world's  people  and  the  depressed  70  percent 
of  mankind  now  living  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  is  made  all  the  more  ex- 
plosive by  racial  differences.  The  first  group 
is  largely  white  and  the  second  group  is 
largely  colored. 

Advancing  toward  the  center  of  the  world 
stage  Is  the  Soviet  Union  with  an  economy 
that  Is  now  expanding  nearly  three  times  as 
fast  as  ours,  with  more  than  double  our  an- 
nual output  of  technicians  and  professional 
men.  and  allied  to  a  Chinese  government 
which  is  regimenting  650  million  Chinese 
under  a  tight-fisted  Communist  dictatorship. 

THE  COMMUNIST  OBJECTrVK 

Thirty-one  years  ago  Lenin  proclaimed 
that  "the  road  to  Paris  lies  through  Calcutta 
and  Peking."  Five  years  later  Stalin  said, 
"The  backs  of  the  British  (meaning  the 
West)  will  be  broken  not  on  the  river 
Thames,  but  on  the  Yangtze,  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Nile." 

Per  28  years  Stalin's  efforts  to  undermine 
Europe  and  Isolate  America  by  the  expan- 
sion of  CommunlBt  influence  in  Asia  and 
Africa  were  ineffective.  They  failed  because 
the  Kremlin  lacked  an  understanding  of 
Asian  and  African  cultures  and  also  the 
necessary  capital  resources  and  technicians 
for  export. 

Today  these  deficiencies  have  been  re- 
moved. No  one  can  deny  that  the  Kremlin 
thoroughly  understands  what  is  going  on 
In  the  underdeveloped  world.  Nor  can  any- 
one deny  that  It  has  the  able  technicians, 
the  capital,  and  the  will  to  implement  the 
strategy  that  Lenin  laid  down  more  than 
two  generations  ago. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  resulting  struggle 
are  the  two  most  heavily  populated  nations 
on  earth — China  and  India. 

Under  a  tough  totalitarian  government, 
the  Chinese  are  being  driven  at  a  furious 
pace  to  create  a  new  first-class  industrial 
power.  Inevitably  It  will  become  a  nuclear 
power  as  well,  unless  an  international  con- 
trol system  is  established  Including  China. 

In  the  eyes  of  Asians  and  Africans  the 
only  underdeveloped  nation  that  is  remotely 
capable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  China 
is  India.  Yet  India's  economic  and  political 
handicaps  are  staggering. 

As  a  democracy,  she  cannot  tax  her  people 
past  a  certain  point  without  revolution. 

As  a  democracy,  she  must  provide  some 
recognizable  year-by-year  Improvements  In 
the  living  standards  of  her  people. 

As  a  democracy,  she  must  give  free  reign 
to  an  opposition  which  is  often  disruptive 
and  Irresponsible. 

The  adequacy  of  our  economic  efforts  in 
the  coming  decade  must  be  Judged  against 
the  background  of  these  unprecedented  revo- 


lutionary forces.  Our  long-term  capacity  to 
survive  as  a  free  people  may  largely  be 
measxired  by  our  ability  to  cope  with  them. 

fOXTB  COUNTS    OF   FAILUXK 

I  suggest  that  our  present  economic  efforta 
are  failing  on  four  counts. 

First,  oiu-  stated  purposes  of  foreign  aid 
fail  to  do  Justice  to  our  real  goals  in  world 
affairs.  More  basically,  they  fall  to  take 
adequately  Into  account  the  new  dimensions 
of  the  International  political  situation  and 
therefore  the  new  dimensions  of  peace. 

Second,  instead  of  focusing  our  efforts  on 
the  political  and  economic  forces  which  I 
have  described  above,  our  aid  program  Is 
overbalanced  much  too  far  towsu-d  the  mili- 
tary. 

Third,  because  we  have  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  the  needs  and  present  capa- 
bilities of  the  60-odd  countries  receiving  our 
aid.  large  sums  have  been  misdirected  and 
even  wasted. 

Fourth,  our  financial  commitment  and  our 
administrative  performance  are  both  grossly 
Incommensurate  with  the  challenge. 

These  shortcomings  are  not  sudden  or  new. 
I  have  called  attention  to  them  In  the  past 
and  so  have  other  observers. 

They  have  now  become  acute.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  gloss  over  them  or  to 
pretend  that  they  are  unimportant. 

It  therefore  behooves  us  to  examine  each 
of  these  points  in  detail. 

I.    THE    PURPOSES   OF   FOREIGN    AID 

The  stated  purposes  of  our  economic  aid 
programs  are  negative  and  narrow.  In  some 
cases  they  imply  such  an  oversimplified  view 
of  world  realities  that  they  are  logically 
bound  to  be  futile. 

That  they  have  not  been  even  more  futile 
Is  only  because  the  day-to-day  actions  of  the 
administrators  of  these  programs  have  often 
been  more  adequate  than  the  terms  In  which 
they  Justify  those  actions  before  congres- 
sional committees.  But  let  us  consider  our 
official  pivposes. 

We  assert,  for  instance,  that  our  economic 
aid  programs  are  primarily  designed  to  block 
Communist  expansion. 

In  defining  our  objective  so  narrowly  for 
domestic  political  consumption,  we  have 
inadvertently  appeared  to  offer  a  premium 
to  those  countries  which  have  the  most 
Communists.  We  have  thus  turned  com- 
munism into  a  national  resource. 

To  a  struggling  government,  hungry  for 
outside  assistance,  the  local  Conununlst  mi- 
nority has  become  worth  Its  weight  In 
American  dollars. 

Nations  that  have  been  able  to  produce 
sumciently  frightening  statistics  on  their 
Indigenous  Communist  agitators  have  often 
been  urged  to  take  more  assistance  than  they 
could  properly  use.  Other  nations,  less  well 
endowed  with  Communist  troublemakers, 
have   received   little  or  nothing. 

This  curious  premium  on  communism  is 
actually  written  Into  the  preamble  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  which  says  that  "the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  are  endangered  (by)  interna- 
tional communism"  and  that  It  is  "the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue" 
the  aid  program  "as  long  as  such  danger 
•  •  •  persists." 

Communists  are  not  often  blessed  with  a 
sense  of  humor.  But  some  Communist  lead- 
ers who  are,  have  said  to  the  people  of  Asia 
and  Africa: 

"The  Soviet  Union  offers  loans  and  tech- 
nicians to  speed  your  development.  For 
this  you  are  grateful. 

"But  you  should  be  equally  grateful  to 
Moscow  for  the  aid  the  Americans  give  you. 
In  their  own  official  statement  of  purpose, 
they  frankly  state  that  If  they  were  not  ao 
frightened  of  us  Communists,  they  would 
give  you  nothing." 


Buying  friends 

Another  mistaken  reason  often  listed  aa 
a  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  program  Is 
that  we  win  bring  military  allies  to  our 
side,  or  at  least  win  their  support  for  what- 
ever political  position  we  may  choose  to  take 
in  the  United  Nations. 

This  argument  Is  also  hollow  and  futile. 
It  Is  no  more  possible  to  buy  the  long-term 
loyalty  of  a  nation  than  It  is  to  buy  the  en- 
during loyalty  of  a  friend.  To  attempt  to  do 
BO  can  lead  only  to  frustration  and  antago- 
nism. 

SupiXMe  a  wealthy  resident  of  the  little 
New  England  community  in  which  I  live 
should  offer  to  build  a  swlnunlng  pool  for 
our  children,  a  new  library,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  our  townhall,  provided  only  that 
my  neighbors  and  I  support  his  views  willy 
nllly  In  our  town  meetings. 

What  would  we  do?  We  would  Invite  him 
to  take  his  money  and  go  live  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  we  Americans  have  often 
and  Inadvertently  placed  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  richest  man  in  the  world 
community,  naively  trying  to  buy  friends 
and  supporters  for  his  views. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  economic  aid 
program  Is  often  suspected,  if  not  rejected 
by  proud,  suspicious,  newly  free  peoples? 

Well-fed  rebels? 

Still  another  mistaken  argument  in  sup- 
port  of  foreign  aid  grows  from  the  false  as- 
sumption that  we  can  turn  Asians.  Africans, 
and  Latin  Americans  into  orderly  supporters 
of  the  status  quo  simply  by  filling  their 
hungry  stomachs.  This  Is  a  kind  of  Marx- 
ism upside  down. 

Yet  any  experienced  authority  on  eco- 
nomic development  will  tell  us  that  a  land- 
less laborer  or  a  tenant  farmer  who  lacks 
a  sense  of  belonging  and  a  sense  of  Justice 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  marginal  economic 
gains. 

Instead  of  turning  him  into  an  unthink- 
ing supporter  of  the  political  status  quo 
scattered  material  improvements,  granted  to 
him  by  a  suddenly  beneficent  government 
within  the  old  political  and  social  frame- 
work, will  simply  create  an  appetite  for  the 
full  citizenship  to  which  he  now  believes  he 
is  entitled. 

For  Instance,  consider  Iraq.  Before  the 
revolution  last  year,  no  country  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  was  making  such  rapid  economic 
progress.  Yet  the  citizens  in  the  bazaars, 
villages,  and  small  factories  were  given  only 
a  meager  share  In   the  gains. 

Consequently  their  sense  of  injustice  in- 
creased. In  their  Uvea  the  much-adver- 
tised progress  has  little  meaning.  Eventu- 
ally   the   political    pot   boiled   over. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  are  supposed  to 
create  mutual  security.  But  when  aid  Is 
given  for  negative  and  mistaken  purposes.  It 
fails  to  generate  the  public  support  which 
it  must  have  here  In  America.  Moreover,  it 
deprives  the  receiving  country  of  the  essen- 
tial sense  of  partnership  with  tis,  unless  that 
country  happens  to  view  the  Soviet  threat 
In  the  same  largely  military  terms  that  we 
do. 

Before  we  call  willy-nilly  for  committed 
nations,  let  us  remember  that  such  a  re- 
quirement leaves  out  most  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

Our  earlier  experience 
Ovu-  foreign  aid  program  has  not  always 
suffered  from  such  poverty  of  purposes. 
There  is  an  Important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  a  quick  backward  look  at  lend  lease 
and  the  Marshall  plan. 

We  all  know  that  history  does  not  repeat 
Itself,  and  that  the  success  of  these  earlier 
programs  does  not  mean  they  are  infallible 
models  for  1959.  But  the  underlying  con- 
ception and  operating  methods  of  these  pro- 
grams are  Instructive.  Indeed  I  believe  they 
may  hold  a  key  that  will  open  new  doors  in 
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our  search  for  a  more  reliable  approach  to 
our  economic  relations  with  the  underde- 
Teloped  nations. 

Like  the  mutual  aeciirlty  program,  both 
lend  lease  and  the  Marshall  plan  were  initi- 
ated because  they  were  held  necessary  to 
protect  our  own  national  security. 

Neither  represented  an  outpouring  of  pure 
altruism.  But  after  this  has  t>een  said,  the 
earlier  programs  provide  several  dramatlo 
contrasts  to  our  present  mutual  sectirity 
concepts. 

First,  lend  lease  was  designed  to  protect 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  other  partici- 
pating governments  Just  as  much  as  it  pro- 
tected the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  true  International  coopera- 
tion on  the  central  issue — national  survival 
for  all  concerned. 

Second,  lend  lease  was  not  simply  a  hold- 
ing operation  to  minimize  the  Axis  con- 
quests. Instead  it  was  an  engine  that 
powered  the  allied  drive  to  defeat  the  Axis. 

Thus  lend  lease  became  the  tangible,  posi- 
tive symbol  of  a  dedicated  and  far-sighted 
U.S.  leadership  in  a  common  struggle  for  a 
more  secure  and  peaceful  future. 

The  vision  of  the  Marshall  plan 

The  Marshall  plan  had  the  same  essential 
Ingredients,  expressed  in  a  different  way.  that 
took  account  of  the  changed  International 
situation. 

In  his  historic  speech  at  Harvard  In  June 
1947.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  spoke  of 
the  destruction,  the  poverty,  and  the  chaoe 
In  war-scarred  Europe. 

He  said  that  Europe's  needs  for  food,  ma- 
chinery, and  raw  materials  were  much 
greater  than  she  could  satisfy  with  her  own 
resources.  Without  aid  principally  from 
America.  Europe  would  face  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  deterioration  of  a  very 
grave  character. 

Secretary  Marshall  assured  the  world  that 
U.S.  aid  policy  was  not  directed  against  any 
country,  but  against  hunger,  poverty,  des- 
peration, and  chaos. 

"It's  purpose,"  he  said,  "should  be  the  re- 
vival of  a  working  economy  In  the  world  eo 
as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and 
social  conditions  in  which  free  institutions 
can  exist."  He  offered  American  aid.  but 
first  he  called  fcr  self-help  and  cooperation 
among  the  European  countries. 

Secretary  Marshall's  words  could  be  ap- 
plied today  with  equal  relevance  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

"It  would  be  neither  fitting  nor  efflca- 
clous,"  he  said,  "for  this  Government  to 
undertake  to  draw  up  unilaterally  a  program 
designed  to  place  Europe  on  its  feet  economi- 
cally. This  is  the  business  of  the  Euro- 
peans. The  initiative.  I  think,  must  come 
from  Europe. 

"The  role  of  our  country  should!  consist 
of  friendly  aid  in  the  drafting  of  a  European 
program  and  of  later  support  of  suchia  pro- 
gram so  far  as  It  may  be  practical  for  us  to 
do  so. 

There  was  a  wideness  in  Marshall's  vision 
that  far  transcended  the  more  narrow  al- 
though altogether  vital  American  Interest  In 
preventing  the  European  Conununlst  parties 
from  gaining  power  In  the  wake  of  economic 
chaos. 

Here  was  an  offer  of  strong,  purposeful, 
and  effective  American  leadership  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  countries. 

Here  was  a  positive  American  response  to 
the  crisis  that  Jeopardized  the  economic  and 
political  Interests  of  both  Europe  and 
America. 

Here  was  an  eloquent  expression  of  hope 
that  by  cooperative  action  nations  could 
build  a  better  future  for  themselves. 

Here  was  a  call  for  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  European  economic  reconstruction.  Al- 
though American  aid  was  to  be  an  Integral 
and   essential   part,   we   were   counting   on 


Etirope  itself  to  push  Its  own  resotiroes  to 
the  limit. 

Our  mutual  secrirlty  program  today  lacks 
these  clear  purposes  and  operating  prin- 
ciples. If  we  are  to  achieve  our  crucially 
Important  objectives,  we  m\ut  return  to 
them. 

Hot  an  easy  tasic 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  will  be  easy. 
These  principles  must  be  applied  in  parts 
of  the  world  where  most  governments  are 
far  less  well  prepared  for  effective  cooi>era- 
tlon  than  Europe  was  in  1948.  Our  ties  with 
noany  of  these  governments  are  less  close. 
But  we  must  take  into  account  the  same 
variables  on  a  new  world  stage. 

We  must  rethink  the  nature  of  the  present 
crisis,  the  stakes  involved,  the  governments 
and  the  people  concerned,  and  above  all,  the 
available  areas  of  vital  mutual  Interests. 

This  Is  not  simply  a  problem  of  semantics. 
Our  new  purpKjses  must  be  reflected  in  our 
day-to-day  actions,  in  our  policies,  in  our 
appropriations,  and  in  our  administration. 
Unless  the  words  we  speak  are  reflected  ac- 
curately In  the  things  we  do,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  blunder. 

This  brings  me  to  the  central  question: 
At  what  point  do  our  vital  Interests  meet 
those  of  most  of  the  nations  In  the  non- 
Communist  world? 

Again  we  may  borrow  Secretary  Marshall's 
words  and  say  that  our  purpose  should  be 
to  foster  the  emergence  of  political  and 
social  conditions  in  which  free  institutions 
can  exist. 

The  area  In  which  our  vital  interests  in- 
tersect with  those  of  the  non-Communist 
world  is  not  simply  antlcommunism  or 
membership  In  an  antl-Sovlet  bloc.  It  Is 
rather  a  common  Interest  In  independence 
and  in  promoting  maximum  freedom  of 
choice. 

While  we  in  America  have  tended  to  be- 
come bewitched  with  a  negative,  military- 
oriented,  holding  operation  against  com- 
munism, most  of  the  rest  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  has  been  concerned  with 
establishing  new  societies  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  better  future. 

Yet  when  we  take  time  out  to  consider 
our  objectives  more  closely,  we  find  that  we 
share  with  most  non-Communist  countries, 
underdeveloped  as  well  as  developed,  the 
same  basic  objectives. 

We  are  all  trying  to  maintain  true  national 
independence. 

We  all  wish  to  avoid  unwelcome  foreign 
Interference. 

We  all  seek  to  build  and  maintain  the 
foundations  of  stable,  responsible  national 
governments. 

And,  of  the  utmost  Importance,  we  all 
know  In  our  hearts  that  these  national  pur- 
poses cannot  possibly  be  realized  In  Isola- 
tion, we  know  that  cooperation  is  essential. 

All  of  the  less  developed  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  urgently  need 
technical  assistance  and  most  of  them  need 
investment  capital  which  we  and  our  West- 
ern allies  are  In  a  position  to  provide. 

We,  in  turn,  need  continued  access  to 
their  raw  materials  and  markets  for  ovir  own 
produce  and  manufactiu-ed  goods — access  to 
which  the  Kremlin  now  seeks  to  deny  us 
by  the  end  run  tactics  which  Lenin  advo- 
cated. 

But  because  of  the  accidents  of  geography 
and  experience,  the  non-Communist  under- 
developed governments  see  the  world  from 
differing  perspectives. 

Some  feel  that  their  national  security  is 
directly  endangered  by  overt  aggression  from 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  or  indirectly  by  Internal 
subversion  spurred  on  by  local  Communist 
parties.  Others  have  their  eyes  on  more 
immediate  economic  problems  that  threaten 
not  only  their  hopes  for  a  bettor  life,  but 
their  actual   political  siu-vlval. 

In  each  case  we  must  seek  to  develop 
those  points  of  common  concern  where  our 


mutual  Interests  intersect  and  we  must  root 
our  programs  of  economic  assistance  in 
these  mutual  objectives. 

To  do  so  will  require  a  fresh  breadth  of 
vision  In  a  new  world  of  extraordinary  com- 
plexity. It  will,  of  cotirse,  reqiiire  a  genuine 
sense  of  concern  on  our  part  for  the  welfare 
of  those  beyond  our  own  shores.  But  one 
of  the  most  obvious  ironies  of  our  time  is 
that  unless  we  Interpret  our  own  national 
interests  more  generously,  we  will  fail  to 
secure  them. 

Without  a  broader  perspective,  we  will  al- 
most certainly  Interpret  our  vital  interests 
so  narrowly  that  we  fall  to  help  others 
secure  their  own  interests,  even  when  their 
security  is  in  fact  connected  with  our  own 
security. 

If  the  purposes  of  o\ir  foreign  economic 
programs  are  to  be  squarely  based  on  the 
cooperative  securing  of  our  long-range  vital 
Interests,  we  should  start  by  giving  oxir  for- 
eign aid  statute  a  less  negative  name  than 
the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act. 

I  suggest  we  call  it  the  Act  for  Interna- 
tional Cooperation.  Its  stated  objectives 
should  be  the  cooperative  development  of  the 
conditions  of  freedom  and  the  maintenance 
of  national  Independence. 

This  would  place  the  emphasis  where  it 
belongs — on  cooperation  and  partnership.  It 
suggests  that  America's  long-term  national 
purpose  is  broader  than  saving  our  own  skins. 

n.  MTUTART  VEXSUS  ECONOMIC  AID 

Let  me  move  on  now  to  the  second  major 
question  facing  our  foreign  aid  program. 

At  present  most  of  our  foreign  economic 
aid  Is  military  aid.  Even  our  nonmllltary 
aid  largely  concentrates  on  supporting  the 
military  programs. 

The  segment  set  aside  for  pure  economic 
aid,  moreover,  concentrates  too  narrowly  on 
measurable  material  development.  It  fails 
to  recognize  that  such  growth,  however  val- 
uable. Is  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  less-developed  countries. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  breakdown  In 
last  year's  mutual  security  legislation.  Total 
foreign-aid  appropriations  were  $3.3  billion. 
Of  this  f  1.5  billion,  or  about  50  percent,  went 
straight  for  military  aid. 

The  second  largest  sum.  $750  million,  went 
for  defense  support.  This  Is  the  name  we 
now  give  to  extra  aid  for  countries  receiving 
military  aid,  extra  aid  to  help  their  econ- 
omies support  the  cost  of  an  enlarged  de- 
fense establishment. 

Such  economic  aid,  in  other  words,  is  not 
oCacially  designed  for  economic  development 
purposes  at  all,  although  it  obviously  may 
assist  such  efforts  inadvertently. 

Special  assistance  accounted  for  t2(X)  mil- 
lion and  the  contingency  fund  for  another 
$155  million.  While  grants  under  these  ac- 
counts have  been  given  for  economic  devel- 
opment, the  general  categories  cover  odds 
and  ends  of  purposes  that  cannot  really  be 
classified  in  advance  as  earmarked  for  either 
military  or  economic  development  aid. 

This  left  mighty  little  for  straight  eco- 
nomic development  and  technical  assist- 
ance— only  $400  million  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  tmd  $171.5  million  for  technical 
cooperation. 

Thus  we  see  that  less  than  $300  million,  or 
only  18  percent  of  more  than  $3.3  billion, 
was  provided  expressly  and  directly  to  help 
raise  living  standards  and  foster  orderly 
political  growth  through  technical  coopera- 
tion and*  economic  development.  Even 
allowing  for  the  economic  development  as- 
pects of  other  programs,  our  mutual  security 
effort,  as  it  is  conceived  today,  still  remains 
largely  a  military  aid  program. 

It  follows  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  apparently  still  consider  the  major 
threats  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
to  be  military  threats,  and  that  the  principal 
danger  against  which  we  are  attempting  to 
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lns\ir«  ourselves  in  these  areas  Is  the  danger 
of  overt  Slno-Sovlet  military  aggression. 

The  hard  facts  do  not  support  this  assump- 
tion. 

Vietnam,  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  to  be  sure 
face  the  clear  danger  of  invasion  from  Com- 
munist China  or  its  satellites.  Turkey. 
Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  remain  essential  to 
the  NATO  defense  line.  All  these  nations 
will  continue  to  need  military  assistance. 

But  the  primary  problems  facing  most 
countries  of  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East  are  not  mili- 
tary problems. 

Their  problems  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  for  orderly 
political  government.  They  are  problems  of 
national  development  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word. 

In  my  opinion,  our  emphasis  on  military 
■pending  In  such  areas  represents  in  large 
degree  a  waste  of  public  funds.  In  some 
cases  It  feeds  the  disruptive  Internal  forces 
which  represent  the  principal  threat  to  na- 
tional security. 

It  compounds  local  tensions  between  na- 
tions otherwise  friendly  to  ourselves. 

It  diverts  governments  faced  with  pressing 
problems  of  internal  economic  development 
Into  a  strident  military  escapism. 

1  believe  that  military  aid  should  be  sep- 
arated from  development  aid. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  Congress  and 
the  public  should  be  given  a  more  realistic 
picture  of  what  our  aid  program  has  ac- 
complished and  what  it  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish. 

Time  is  running  out 
However,  the  weaknesses  of  some  of  our 
country-by-country    programs    are    not    my 
primary  subject  tonight. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  our  continuing 
failure  to  understand,  much  less  to  cope 
with,  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
which  is  now  sweeping  the  non-Western 
World. 

Many  societies  which  have  been  slumbering 
for  centuries  are  being  jolted  out  of  their 
traditional  ways  and  are  energetically  seek- 
ing to  escape  from  the  shackles  of  the  past. 
People  that  have  always  accepted  their 
poverty  and  hunger  as  unavoidable  are  now 
convinced  that  they  can  have  a  better  life 
and  have  it  soon. 

They  have  observed  that  with  Industriali- 
zation come  wealth,  power,  prestige,  and  se- 
curity. So  they  also  want  to  see  their 
countries  Industrialized — soon. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  crucial  question 
which  ought  to  draw  together  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  Is  whether  this  economic  and  na- 
tional development  will  take  place  under 
totalitarianism  or  under  governments  based 
on   the  consent   of   the   people. 

The  Inauguration  of  foreign  aid  programs 
by  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  in  1954  is  tangible 
proof  that  they  recognize  what  is  at  stake. 
The  question  is,  do  we  recognize  what  Is  at 
■take? 

Communist  extremists  persuasively  prom- 
ise the  underdeveloped  nations  a  quick  ride 
up  the  escalator  to  economic  development. 
Just  look,  they  say.  at  what  is  happening  in 
China. 

Soviet  aid  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  is  already  pushing  the  92  billion 
mark.  It  may  be  expected  to  double  and 
then  to  triple  in  the  next  6  years. 

Unless  the  non-Communist  governments 
of  the  less  developed  countries  are  able  to 
meet  the  demands  for  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial development  by  the  methods  of 
freedom  and  consensus,  they  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  replaced  by  governments  which 
are  prepared  to  follow  China's  example. 
Economic  progreaa  not  enough. 

I  have  said  that  economic  development 
is  by  no  means  the  complete  answer  to  the 
problems  facing  the  less  developed  countries 
today.     If   there   U   to   be  orderly  political 


growth,  economic  development  must  be  ac- 
companied by  educational,  social,  and  politi- 
cal changes  which  give  people  an  exciting 
new  sense  of  participation  and  of  increasing 
Justice. 

If  these  factors  are  missing,  economic  de- 
velopment may  actually  Increase  the  dis- 
ruptive tensions  within  the  country  by  open- 
ing up  expectations  that  cannot  be  met.  It 
will  almost  certainly  Increase  the  explosive 
gap  between  rich  and  poor. 

The  problem  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries la  to  build  themselves  Into  viable 
nations.  This  is  a  tall  order  at  any  Ume. 
It  is  made  doubly  difllcult  today  because 
these  new  lands  are  caught  In  the  strong 
conflicting  currents  of  world  politics. 

What  are  the  essential  requirements  for 
a  viable  nation? 

Most  important  of  all,  its  people  must 
develop  a  personal  stake  in  the  survival  of 
the  national  government.  They  must  come 
to  believe  that  the  state  can  help  protect 
and  promote  their  interests,  and  that  they 
will  receive  Justice  at  its  hands. 

Colonial  government  was  primarily  organ- 
ized to  serve  the  Interests  of  a  foreign  ruler. 
The  people  had  no  stake  in  its  survival. 

That  was  especially  so  because  colonial 
peoples  had  little  or  no  sense  of  participa- 
tion in  the  process  of  government.  In  their 
minds  the  government  was  they  and  not  we. 

When  freedom  comes,  the  exciting  days  of 
marching,  singing  crowds  and  of  single- 
minded  opposition  to  the  colonial  aggressor 
quickly  fade  Into  history.  New  governments 
are  faced  with  the  sobering  and  Infinitely 
greater  task  of  rellying  their  people  in  sup- 
port of  constructive  programs  that  will 
kindle  in  their  countries  the  desire  to  grow 
and  endure  as  free  nations. 

What  is  the  proper  role  for  the  United 
States  In  this  difficult  process? 

We  must  understand  the  many-sided 
nature  of  the  problem.  Then  we  must  tailor 
our  economic  efforts  clearly  to  meet  the 
broad  category  of  problems  that  are  en- 
countered on  the  way  to  nationhood. 

These  needs  Include  raising  the  level  of 
literacy.  An  educated  people  can  more  easily 
be  persuaded  to  support  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment while  doors  are  opened  to  enrich- 
ment of  individual  lives. 

They  include  land  reform  measures  so 
that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  land  will 
be  eflBclently  used  for  food  production  and 
more  individual  farmers  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  owning  their  own  property. 

They  include  the  development  of  a  free, 
responsible  labor  movement. 

They  include  programs  of  community  de- 
velopment projects  In  the  rural  areas  to  help 
increase  food  products,  control  disease,  build 
roads  and  schools,  and  create  small  village 
Industries. 

They  include  transmitting  insights  Into 
modern  public  administration  so  that  the 
new  governments  will  be  able  to  operate  ef- 
fectively with  due  respect  for  public  free- 
dom. 

If  our  efforts  are  to  succeed,  we  must 
recognize  that  Secretary  Marshall  was  wholly 
right  when  he  said  that  In  working  toward 
these  objectives  the  initiative  must  come 
from  the  people  and  governmenta  of  the 
countries  we  are  seeking  to  help. 

Although  we  cannot  force  these  develop- 
ments, we  can  stand  ready  to  help  intelli- 
gently and  seriously  when  our  help  is  re- 
quested. 

m.  DirrxKENT   programs    »o»   dxtterent 

COUNTRIES 

All  too  often  we  tend  to  think  of  all  the 
less  develoi}ed  countries  as  one  vast  frus- 
trating blur.  This  obscures  the  vital  dif- 
ferences in  Importance,  needs,  and  capacity 
for  growth. 

It  has  caused  us  to  set  up  standards  for 
providing  aid  and  then  to  attempt  to  apply 
them,  willy-nilly,  to  all  situations  and 
uatlons. 


Our  own  specially  created  democratic 
process  is  not  necessarily  or  automatically 
the  best  model  for  an  Asian  or  African  coun- 
try that  lacks  our  historical  background. 
The  essence  of  democracy  underscores  the 
need  for  each  people  to  create  its  own  pat- 
tern of  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
within  the  guidelines  of  its  own  heritage. 
There  will  t>e  much  borrowing  of  Idens 
and  forms  from  foreign  countries  to  be  sure. 
But  let  us  have  the  humility  to  understand 
that  the  guiding  institutions  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  are  very  spt clal  ones  and  that 
our  methods  cannot  be  transported  In  full 
to  other  unique  people. 

Among  the  less  developed  nations  them- 
selves, these  differences  go  far  beyond 
physical  and  social  forms.  Almoet  all  of  the 
less  developed  countries  stand  In  heed  of 
economic  development  before  they  can  be 
viable,  modern  nations.  But  it  Is  foolish  to 
expect  them  to  be  equally  able  to  absorb 
United  States  development  help. 

Why  is  it  that  a  dam  can  be  built  and 
operated  with  great  success  in  one  country, 
while  in  another  country  a  similar  dam  la 
a  miserable  failure? 

Why  is  it  that  modern  equipment  can 
make  a  vital  contribution  to  Increasing  agri- 
cultural and  small  Industrial  productivity 
in  some  countries  while  similar  machinery, 
sent  to  other  countries,  lies  rusting  on  tha 
docks? 

In  most  cases  it  reflects  baeic  differences 
between  the  countries  and  the  governmenta 
In  question — differences  which  our  program 
planners  and  our  legislators  have  lamentably 
failed  to  take  into  account. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  fall  into 
many  categories.  The  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunities lor  American  assistance  exitt  in 
those  countries  which  are  not  only  deter- 
mined to  build  the  economic  and  social 
foundations  of  viable,  new.  Independent  na- 
tions, but  which  also  have  the  built-in  ca- 
pacity to  Implement  their  plans. 

In  such  countries,  which  unhappily  are 
altogether  too  few.  we  should  be  prepared 
to  make  bold.  long-term  investments  of  our 
caplui  and  our  skills. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  natlona 
which  because  of  lack  of  farslghted  leader- 
ship or  of  administrative  ability,  or  both, 
are  clearly  incapable  at  this  stage  of  meet- 
ing the  minimum  practical  requirements  of 
meaningful  economic  development. 

Long-term  loans  or  grants  for  the  general 
economic  development  of  such  countries  are 
foolhardly.  Efforts  to  force  the  pace  beyond 
their  capacity  to  use  the  funds  effectively  will 
almost  certainly  fall,  and  failure  will  lead  to 
frustration  on  our  part  and  bitterness  on 
theirs. 

Between  these  extremes  there  are  many 
variations.  Although  a  particular  country 
may  not  be  ready  for  a  long-term  Investment 
commitment,  it  may  nevertheless  be  making 
an  honest  effort.  This  and  the  local  political 
situation  may  combine  to  warrant  a  pro- 
gram of  modest  encouragement  with  the  as- 
surance of  more  substantial  help  as  the 
administrative  performance  improves. 

India  is  clearly  the  outstanding  example  of 
a  country  in  the  first  category,  where  maxi- 
mum aid  can  be  used  for  maximum  benefit. 
Moreover.  India  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
standards  by  which  I  believe  we  should  meas- 
ure the  capacity  of  each  country  to  use  our 
long-term  economic  development  assistance. 
Five  standards  for  judgment 

1.  The  most  Important  standard  is  the 
standard  of  self -sacrifice.  To  become  eligible 
for  substantial  long-term  assistance,  a  na-^ 
tlon  should  demonstrate  as  India  has  dem- 
onstrated, that  it  is  making  a  substantial 
effort  to  finance  its  own  national  develop- 
ment. 

Evidence  of  this  willingness  for  self- 
sacrifice  Includes  a  reasonably  effective  pro- 
gram of  national  taxation,  controls  over  the 
Importation  of  luxuries  and  nonessentials. 
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and  a  determined  and  continuing  effort  to 
provide  the  maximum  number  of  peasant 
families  with  their  own  land. 

a.  A  country's  political  Importance  also 
must  be  taken  into  account.  This  may  be 
measured  by  its  population,  the  size  of  its 
territory,  and  its  location.  India  again  Is 
the  best  illustration. 

With  her  400  million  people,  her  strategic 
geographical  location  and  her  democratic  In- 
stitutions India  is  not  Just  another  under- 
developed country.  It  Is  a  continent  com- 
parable in  size,  population,  and  potential 
Influence  to  Europe. 

Moreover.  India  alone  rivals  China  In 
Asia.  Although  each  Is  rushing  forward  to 
develop  Its  resources,  each  Is  following  a 
totally  different  path:  India  has  chosen  to 
follow  the  path  of  maximum  freedom;  China, 
the  path  of  totalitarianlEm. 

If  the  Indian  democratic  experiment  falls, 
most  Asians  will  be  'onvinced  that,  like  it 
or  not,  the  Communist  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  must  be  accepted  as  the 
only  effective  way. 

3.  To  qualify  for  major  Investment  as- 
sistance, an  underdeveloped  nation  should 
have  put  together  a  practical,  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  objectives  and  Itemized  the 
allocation  of  resources  necessary. 

Only  In  this  way  can  the  important  tasks 
be  given  priority,  the  development  program 
related  to  private  and  public  Income,  and 
the  need  for  International  help  Judged  more 
accurately. 

If  there  Is  already  a  vlgnlflcant  private 
business  sector,  it  should  be  considered  side 
by  side  in  such  a  plan  with  Government- 
sponsored  agricultural,  power,  and  tranrpxjr- 
tation  projects  in  formulating  a  national 
development  scheme. 

India  is  now  in  the  midst  of  her  second  5 
year  development  plan.  It  includes  both 
private  and  Government  Investment,  and 
private  Investment  Is  successfully  carrying 
the  major  share  of  the  load. 

4.  A  qualifying  country  should  have  a 
substantial  numt>er  of  able  civil  servants. 
Without  good  technicians,  honest  tax  col- 
lectors, and  experienced  administrators, 
large  amounts  of  Investment  capital  cannot 
be  used  to  eci  nomlc  advantage. 

One  of  the  great  residual  advantages  of 
British  rule  in  India  Is  the  excellence  of 
today's  Indian  civil  service.  We  ought  not 
to  treat  It  as  a  wasting  asset. 

8.  In  order  to  qualify  for  long-term  in- 
vestment assistance,  a  country  should  have 
a  relatively  stable  government  with  popular 
roots.  As  the  largest  democracy  on  earth, 
India  obviously  qualifies  to  a  special  degree. 
We  should  not.  however,  stretch  this  point 
to  bar  long-term  assistance  to  all  non- 
democratic  governments. 

As  I  have  suggested  above,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  all  underdeveloped  nations 
to  develop  in  a  democratic  image  to  the 
degree  that  India  Is  now  striving  to  do. 
The  decisive  point  is  the  responsiveness  of 
each  government  to  the  public  Interest. 

Rlghtwlng  dictators  whose  power  is  based 
on  feudal  landlords  are  extremely  bad 
risks.  By  foregoing  the  support  of  both 
.the  middle-class  center  and  the  non-Com- 
munist left,  they  open  the  door  wide  for 
the  revolutionary  extremists.  And  when 
they  fall,  our  prestige  and  Influence  may 
tumble   down    with    them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ataturk  in  Turkey 
demonstrated  that  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment that  Is  to  the  left  of  center  can  put 
through  effective  reforms  and  thereby  hold 
the  support  and  participation  of  Its  people. 

Encouragement  to  others 
Measiired  against  these  five  standards  I 
have  listed.  India  qualifies  to  a  special  degree 
for  American  economic  aid.  So  do  several 
other  nations.  On  this  basis  they  should 
be  assured  of  our  intensive  long-term  invest- 
ment support  for  their  economic  develop- 
ment programs. 


As  other  countries  approach  these  criteria, 
they  should  receive  more  aid  because  more 
aid  can  then  be  put  to  effective  use. 

But  countries  which  are  clearly  unable 
to  meet  minimum  standards  should  tact- 
fully be  told  that  they  cannot  expect  invest- 
ment assistance  from  us  until  they  have 
created  their  own  internal  basis  for  develop- 
ment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  turn 
our  backs  on  them. 

We  can  recommend  to  them  the  creation  of 
a  comprehensive  economic  development  plan. 

Directly  and  through  United  Nations  agen- 
cies, we  can  help  provide  tax  experts,  sxu-vey 
engineering  teams,  and  other  technicians  to 
help  them  to  create  a  workable  administra- 
tive base. 

We  can  urge  them  to  inaugurate  land  re- 
forms and  suggest  expert  advisers  with  ex- 
perience In  introducing  these  critically  es- 
sential programs  previously  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  can  also  help  them  to  finance  indivi- 
dual projects  which  are  worth  while  in  their 
own  right,  that  are  not  dependent  on  the 
economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  that 
are   clearly    in    the    people's   interest. 

A  new  modern  horpltal  in  the  national 
capital  is  a  good  example  of  cuch  a  project, 
or  an  expanded  and  improved  university  or 
agricultural  experiment  college. 

I  must,  however,  stress  that  no  set  of  cri- 
teria can  solve  all  the  problems  of  allocating 
American  economic  assistance. 

Occasionally  some  economic  aid  will  be 
needed  for  straight  political  support  purposes 
or  to  backstop  military  aid.  or  as  an  expe- 
dient rental  fee  for  the  use  of  a  military  base. 

But  let  us  separate  such  aid  in  our  think- 
ing and  In  our  programing  from  our  major 
effort  of  constructive  development  assistance. 

Let  us  recognize  It  for  what  It  is:  an  expe- 
dient and,  we  hope,  temporary,  byproduct  of 
the  cold  war. 

This  approach  will  enable  us  to  avoid 
much  of  the  waste  that  comes  from  trying 
to  promote  a  broad-scale  development  pro- 
gram in  a  country  that  is  not  ready  for  it. 
and  that  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  a 
genuine  and  reasonably  effective  effort  to 
help  itself. 

Some  will  suggest  that  the  standards  which 
I  have  proposed  may  be  construed  and  re- 
sented by  many  friendly,  unprepared  nations 
as  political  interference. 

Some  resistance  Is  inevitable.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  be  of  serious  pro- 
portions. Tactful  American  negotiators,  sup- 
ported by  a  firm  congressional  mandate, 
could  convince  most  governments  that  these 
criteria  are  essential  in  their  own  long-range 
Interest  as  well  as  in  ours. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  many  of  these  gov- 
ernments will  actually  welcome  such  stand- 
ards as  a  lever  with  which  to  persuade  reac- 
tionary elements  within  their  own  countries 
to  cease  blocking  constructive  reforms. 

IV.   MONET,    METHODS,   AND   PEOPLE 

Let  me  conclude  with  some  general  sug- 
gestions on  our  economic  development  as- 
sistance which  I  believe  are  pertinent  to  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  this  effort. 

To  whatever  extent  it  is  politically  prac- 
tical, we  should  channel  many  of  our  eco- 
nomic programs  through  International  agen- 
cies. 

International  agencies 

Most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
deeply  concerned  about  being  politically 
whipwawed  between  the  Communist  and 
Western  blocs.  Although  they  are  in  desper- 
ate need  of  economic  assistance,  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  political  implications  of 
our  relatively  new  Interest  in  their  well- 
being. 

By  all  odds,  the  brightest  spot  so  far  In  the 
economic  development  effort  has  been  the 
World  Bank.  This  Institution  has  achieved 
a  unique  position  In  the  underdeveloped 
continents.     Its  operations   are   widely  ap- 


plaudad    as   hardheaded,   practical,    honest. 
and  nonpolltical. 

The  unique  role  of  the  World  Bank  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  happy  combination 
of  circxunstances.  These  Include  the  re- 
markably able  leadership  of  Eugene  Black 
and  his  associates,  the  bank's  ability  to  raise 
capital  funds  from  the  world  money  markets, 
and  the  fact  that  its  administration  is  not 
bound  to  any  government  or  legislatxire. 

The  World  Bank  should  be  closely  con- 
sulted on  development  projects  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  world.  In  many  cases, 
as  in  India.  It  can  effectively  coordinate  aid 
programs  from  different  nations  and  sources. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  have  also  made  a  major  contribution 
to  economic  and  social  growth  in  many  areas. 
In  some  of  these  agencies,  however,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  toward  bureaucratic  over- 
organization,  which  will  continue  to  chal- 
lenge the  able  administrators  who  run  them. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Fund  headed 
by  Paul  Hoffman  is  a  heartening  new  de- 
velopment. It  should  be  given  the  money 
and  facilities  necessary  to  enable  It  to  handle 
Its   highly   important   responsibilities. 

I  hope  that  it  will  soon  broaden  those  re- 
sponsibilities to  include  not  only  studies  and 
surveys  of  specific  areas,  such  as  river  valleys, 
but  assignments  in  the  field  of  overall  na- 
tional economic  planning. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  see  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  our  technical  assist- 
ance progrsuns  handled  through  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistance. 

Here,  as  elsewhere.  United  Nations  aid  is 
usually  more  readily  acceptable  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  This  is  particularly 
so  when  a  strong  Communist  opposition  Is 
In  a  position  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  government's  technicians  from  the 
United  States. 

Moreover,  United  Nations  administrators 
are  often  in  a  better  position  than  we 
Americans  are  to  press  recipient  goveriunents 
toward  the  changes  in  their  tax.  trading,  or 
planning  policies  that  are  important  to  the 
success  of  their  development  programs. 

A  United  Nations  civil  service  in  the  field 
of  technical  and  development  assistance 
would  help  to  attract  and  hold  able  men  by 
providing  steady  employment  and  pensions 
on  retirement.  Special  technical  education 
scholarships  in  our  country  and  In  others 
might  encourage  young  people  to  make 
world  development  their  lifetime  careers. 

Food  for  peace 

We  should  also  consider  the  value  of  an 
international  mechanism  for  the  maximum 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance. 

Imaginative  new  legislation  in  the  United 
States  has  recently  made  it  possible  to  trans- 
late much  of  our  excess  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  constructive  use  abroad  in  return 
for  local  currencies.  The  result  has  been 
major  savings  on  the  part  of  Yugoslavia. 
India,  and  other  countries  for  food  that 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  piu'chased 
for  hard  currency. 

I  hope  that  we  will  consider  some  way  of 
developing  a  formal  world  organization  to 
handle  such  transactions.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  take  seriously  the  various 
proposals  which  have  been  znade  for  a  world 
food  bank,  to  serve  as  a  device  for  the  inter- 
national exchange,  sale,  or  other  utilization 
of  our  agricultural  abundance  and  that  of 
other  countries. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund 
The  World  Bank  and  the  UJ3.  Export- 
Import  Bank  (which  finances  purchases 
made  exclusively  in  America)  provide  so- 
called  hard  loans  to  many  underdeveloped 
countries.  These  loans  must  be  repaid  in 
dollars,  pounds  sterling,  or  other  easily  ne- 
gotiable currency. 

However,  such  loans  cannot  possibly  meet 
the  mlnlmimi  capital  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries. 
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Therefore,  we  must  provide  an  additional 
source  of  loan  funds  whlcb  may  be  repaid 
with  local  c\irrencle8.  such  as  rupees,  which 
are  leas  easily  transferable. 

There  are  two  essential  requirements  for 
such  a  program:  The  amounts  available 
must  be  substantial  and  the  loan  fund  must 
be  set  up  to  permit  the  long-term  com- 
mitments necessary  for  long-term  develop- 
ment planning. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Ideal  so- 
lution would  be  for  the  more  prosperous 
Western  nations  to  set  up  such  a  loan  fund 
on  an  International  basis  with  a  manage- 
ment relationship  to  the  World  Bank.  This 
would  eliminate  the  basis  for  any  chirge 
of  manipulation  by  America  for  political 
purposes. 

However,  as  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  politically  prepared  to 
take  this  step.  Therefore,  I  propose  that 
we  substantially  expand  our  United  States 
Development  Loan  Fund  with  assurances 
for  operating  capital  for  at  least  5  years. 

May  I  say  again  this  long-term  commit- 
ment Is  absolutely  essential  for  effective 
long-range  planning.  No  private  corpora- 
tion could  operate  efficiently  on  an  uncer- 
tain year-to-year  basis.  Nor  can  the  harried 
new  governments  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  was  formed 
In  1957.  It  makes  loan  capital  available  for 
presumably  sound  economic  development 
projects  In  the  less  developed  countries 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not 
qualify  for  loans  from  private  or  other 
Government  sources. 

Loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
have  an  important  distinction  from  con- 
ventional loans:  they  are  repayable  either 
In  local  foreign  currency  or  in  dollars  and 

at  much  lower  Interest  rates  than  are  avail- 
able elsewhere. 

Already  the  Fund  has  committed  Its  $700 
million  of  initial  funds  granted  by  Con- 
gress. Well  over  «!  billion  in  acceptable 
requests    are    awaiting    further    funds. 

Well  administered  and  adequately  capital- 
ized on  a  long-term  basis,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  can  become  a  key  Instrument 
in  our  international  cooperation  programs 
for  national  development. 

The  role  of  private  capital 
For   more   than   a   hundred   years   Great 
Britain  played  a  dominant  role  in  promoting 
world     peace    and    encouraging    world    de- 
velopment. 

During  the  long  Pax  Brltanlca,  the  Brit- 
ish probably  invested  10  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  overseas  each  year, 
plus  a  major  fraction  of  their  ablest  men 
and  women. 

If  our  capital  investment  abroad  today 
were  on  a  comparable  scale,  we  would  now 
be  investing  $50  bUllon  annually  beyond 
our  borders: 

We  are  living,  however,  in  a  world  that  is 
economically  and  politically  very  different. 
For  Instance,  the  absence  of  any  income  or 
corporation  tax  in  19th  century  Britain 
meant  that  substantially  greater  private 
savings  were  then  available. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  areas  into  which  British  invest- 
ments were  directed  were  under  tight  co- 
lonial control  which  largely  eliminated  the 
political  risks. 

Because  of  uncertain  political  conditions, 
American  Industry  Is  today  reluctant  to  in- 
vest in  the  very  parts  of  the  world  where 
its  capital  is  most  needed.  Therefore,  we 
must  develop  new  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic techniques  to  help  increase  the  flow 
of  private  capital  and  quallfled  Industrial 
experts  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

This  year  Congress  will  be  asked  to  omit 
Income  taxes  on  nonrepatrlated  foreign 
earnings  of  U.S.   companies  to   the  extent 


that  they  have  been  excused  by  the  foreign 
government  involved  and  to  the  extent  rein- 
vested abroad. 

At  present  the  U.S.  Treasury  insists  on  col- 
lecting taxes  on  profits  earned  abroad,  even 
when  they  have  been  excused  by  the  foreign 
government  in  an  effort  to  lure  private  in- 
vestment to  their  countries. 

If  the  proposed  change  Is  accepted,  it 
should  provide  greatly  increased  incentive 
for  private  capital  to  flow  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

Recently  our  Government  has  been  able 
to  negotiate  agreements  with  some  of  the 
less  developed  countries  guaranteeing  that 
private  foreign  investment  earnings  can  be 
transferred  home.  Other  plans  also  have 
been  devised  to  increase  the  security  of  pri- 
vate capital  Invested  abroad. 

Yet,  so  far.  we  have  merely  scratched  the 
surface  In  our  search  for  ways  to  bring  pri- 
vate American  Investment  capital  and 
American  industrial  managers  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  world  development. 

Regional  development   groupingt 
Another  promising  device  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  economic  development  assist- 
ance programs  is  the  formation  of  regional 
coordinating  organizations. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the  freer  flow 
of  goods  and  capital  within  the  region,  these 
authorities  can  help  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  World  Bank.  Export-Import  Bank. 
Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the  various 
United  Nations  agencies. 

This  should  be  particularly  useful  in  Cen- 
tral and  Latin  America,  where  there  is  a 
high  level  of  regional  understanding  and  a 
long  record  of  cooperation  through  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  The  adminis- 
tration has  recently  announced  its  support 
Of  a  Latin  American  bank. 

The  level  of  cooperation  which  is  possible 
In  the  Americas  Is  not  possible  everywhere. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  an  encouraging  trend 
in  the  direction  of  regional  cooperation  in 
east,  south,  and  west  Asia. 

The  urgent  need  for  able  people 

Finally  one  of  the  tragedies  of  recent  years 
has  been  the  flight  of  competent  men  from 
the  Government  service,  and  the  reluctance 
of  others  to  take  their  places.  I  do  not  mean 
to  reflect  on  the  capacity  of  many  of  those 
who  remain.  I  am  simply  saying  that  many 
more  able  and  dedicated  men  are  needed. 

What  has  gone  wrong? 

During  the  war  America's  best  minds  and 
skills  were  effectively  mobilized  to  do  what 
was  required  of  us. 

The  creative,  dynamic  period  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  again  brought  hundreds  of  out- 
standing administrators  and  technicians  to 
Washington  to  work  long  hours  under  heavy 
pressure  and  for  limited  salaries. 

Yet  recently,  when  the  President  was  asked 
at  his  press  conference  to  comment  on  the 
turnover  in  ICA  (foreign  aid)  administra- 
tors, he  replied: 

"That's  one  that  after  a  while  everybody 
gets  worn  down  about  •  •  •.  They  have 
a  very  hostile  type  of  atmosphere  in  which 
to  do  their  testifying  and  to  seek  their  ap- 
propriations. 

"It  is  a  very  worrisome  Job  that  they  have 
and  I  cant  blame  them  much,  although  I 
hate  to  lose  Mr.  Smith  (the  most  recently 
departed  Administrator),  and  I  don't  know 
who  I  am  going  to  get  to  take  his  place." 

What  is  missing  here  in  Washington  la  a 
sense  of  purpose. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  are  patiently  waiting  to 
be  told  the  score. 

When  our  Government  explains  to  them 
what  we  must  do  to  seize  and  maintain  the 
initiative  in  behalf  of  freedom,  they  will  re- 
spond. 

When  this  occurs,  our  country  will  again 
come  alive,  and  able  men  will  be  clamoring 
to  play  their  piirt. 


COMMUNICATION  ACIIVITIES  AT 
THE  IX  PLENARY  ASSEMBLY  OP 
THE  INTERNAIIONAL  RADIO  CON- 
SULTATIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  74, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  47)  providing  that  cer- 
tain communication  activities  at  the 
Ninth  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  Consultative  Committee  to 
be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1959 
Shall  not  be  construed  to  be  prohibited 
by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  or 
any  other  law. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  Prior 
to  the  taking  of  action  on  the  motion.  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  Senate  again 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  portraits  of  the 

five  great  Senators  at  12:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  acrreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
March  12,  1959.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  11  (legislaUve  day  of 
March  9).  1939: 

Fedeeal  Aviatioh  AocifCT 

Elwood  R.  Quesada.  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Post   Omcz   Depaktmknt 
Rollin  D.  Barnard,  of  Ckilorado.  to  be  an  Aa- 
■istant  Postmaster  General. 

UifTTED  Nations 
Henry  J.  Heinz  II.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  14th  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Intxbnational  Bank  rot  RxcoMSTEucnoir 
aNO  DsvKLopMurr 
T.  Oraydon  Upton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
for  a  term  of  3  years. 

DXPAKTMENT  OF  THE  iNTEUOa 

Elmer  F.  Bennett,  of  Colorado,  to  b«  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

George  W.  Abbott,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior. 

Hawaq 
Edward  Elliott  Johnston,  of  Hawaii,  to  b« 
SecreUry  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland,  Jr.,  pastor, 
Foimtain  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Jesus  sanctioned  the  words  of  the  law- 
yer found  in  Luke  10:  27:  Thou  ahalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself. 

Great  and  gracious  God.  our  Father, 
may  our  love  for  Thee  be  eternal,  ple- 
nary, and  complete.  Strengthen  this 
love  from  day  to  day  as  we  study  Thy 
word  and  realize  more  completely  Thy 
great  sacrifice. 

Dear  God,  may  this  great  body  always 
experience  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
fellow  man. 

May  the  love  that  exists  between  us 
and  our  South   and  Central  American 

neighbors  continue  to  grow  and  be  mag- 
nified. 

We  make  these  petitions  in  the  name 
of  our  Holy  Father,  God.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

8. 1006.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
LT.  COL.  JOSE  MARIA  LEMUS. 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  t^e  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Vice  President  tak- 
ing the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
El  Salvador,  into  the  Chamber,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACKl,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana   [Mr.    Hallbck].    the   gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  and 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

CHIPERnELD]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johmson], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   [Mr.  Wiley]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  fol- 
lowing guests,  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  took 
the  seats  reserved  for  them: 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d 'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. I 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  U.Sy  Supreme  Court. 

The  membeis  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  El 
Salvador. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador,  escorted  by 
the  committee  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  stood  at  the 
Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the  Members 
rising.]  

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  great  pleasure,  and 
I  deem  it  a  high  privilege,  to  be  able 
to  introduce  to  you  the  President  of  a 
neighbor  and  a  friendly  country.  The 
United  States  of  North  America  does 
not  want  to  be  a  big  brother,  nor  does 
it  want  big  brothers  or  little  brothers; 
it  wants  to  be  a  good  friend  of  all  good 
people.     [Applause.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  El 
Salvador. 

ADDRESS  OP  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
LT.  COL.  JOSE  MARIA  LEMUS. 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
EX  SALVADOR 

President  LEMUS.  Honorable  SjDeak- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  hon- 
orable President  of  the  Senate,  honorable 
Members  of  the  Federal  Congress,  hon- 
orable members  of  the  Cabinet,  honora- 
ble Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  their 
excellencies  the  members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Federal  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  cordial  welcome  I  have  received,  and 
the  noble  expressions  of  friendship  for 
El  Salvador.  In  behalf  of  my  country, 
I,  in  turn,  wish  to  convey  the  warmest  of 
greetings  to  the  distinguished  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people,  who  are 
gathered  here  today  in  this  venerable 
Hall  of  Congress. 

I  also  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
profound  admiration  of  El  Salvador  for 
the  institutional  system  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  for  the  solid  struc- 
ture of  its  congressional  establishment, 
and  its  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  demo- 
cratic government.     [Applause.] 

Every  day  it  becomes  easier  to  perceive 
the  boring  from  within,  and  the  threat 


from  without,  that  seek  to  Implant  a 
way  of  life  which  is  foreign  to  our  two 
American  Continents.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  simple-mindedness  to  think 
that  in  rjiy  determined  region  commu- 
nism does  not  exist  because  it  has  not 
shown  itself  to  possess  a  numerical  su- 
periority, or  because  it  does  not  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  of  the  demo- 
cratic system.  Its  task  there  is  surrepti- 
tious and  crafty,  but  efficacious  in  its 
capacity  to  stir  up  subversion.  It  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  tech- 
niques, including  the  coup  d'etat,  the 
riot,  and  sabotage.  It  even  possesses 
aptitudes  for  gaining  control  of  the  col- 
lective conscience  of  the  people. 

Actmg  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
Lenin,  that  the  mass  is  an  instrument 
but  not  a  decisive  force,  and  that  politi- 
cal power  can  be  captured  most  easily 
by  the  action  of  audacious  and  deter- 
mined minorities,  the  truth  is  that  it 
operates  with  efficient  strategy  and  tac- 
tics. Its  few  men,  whether  visible  or 
invisible,  gain  influence  over  public 
opinion.  They  push  into  the  educa- 
tional structure,  and  penetrate  labor 
unions  and  enterprises  that  disseminate 
the  spoken  and  written  word.  They  in- 
filtrate into  political  parties,  and  scatter 
themselves  everywhere  and  among  all 
elements  of  the  population,  to  carry  on 
an  effective  task  of  undermining  and 
weakening  democracy. 

It  would  be  well  to  recognize  that 
communism  has  some  valuable  allies  in 
this  work.  They  are  social  injustice, 
disorder  and  political  errors,  the  im- 
poverishment of  nations,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  great  groups  of  human 
beings  whom  a  weakened  economy  Ls  not 
able  to  protect  fully,  nor  offer  them  com- 
forting prospects. 

In  this  regard.  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower summed  up  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  in  our  countries  very  recently, 
when  he  affirmed: 

Poverty  and  dependence  on  one  sole  prod- 
uct of  exportation,  with  the  consequent 
marked  fluctuations  in  their  revenues,  char- 
acterize the  economy  of  the  countries  of  this 
vast  area. 

At  this  point,  I  am  approaching  the 
consideration  of  a  situation  which  it  is 
very  important  to  clear  up.  It  is  fre- 
quently said,  and  this  prejudice  is  found 
even  among  some  respectable  elements 
of  U.S.  public  opinion,  that  we  Latin 
Americans,  when  we  allude  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  rK>litical  situation  and  the 
problems  which  grow  out  of  it,  always 
seek  to  place  an  artificial  emphasis  on 
the  facts,  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
importance  of  our  countries  appear 
greater  in  the  realm  of  global  strategy. 
These  persons  claim  that  we  thus  seek 
to  obtain,  not  the  reasonable  moral  and 
economic  support  which  a  powerful  ally 
would  be  under  obligation  to  provide, 
but  concessions  which  approach  a  con- 
dition of  privilege,  rather  than  one  of 
justice. 

Then  It  is  said  almost  outright,  that 
we  employ  tactics  of  intimidation.  But 
this  judgment  does  not  correspond  to 
the  truth. 

The  real  fact  is  that  our  conduct  In 
this  regard  is  without  either  fantasy  or 
exanserated  fear.    Our  actions  are  those 
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of  people  who  recognize  the  value  of  all 
honest  alliances,  and  therefore  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  the  whole  truth  to 
their  ally. 

What  we  say,  with  all  frankness,  is 
that  the  United  States  must  need  aid 
Itself  and  strensrthen  Its  own  national 
security,  and  in  a  certain  sense  its  econ- 
omy, by  offering  respectful  aid  to  its 
natural  Latin  American  allies  In  solving 
their  grave  problems  of  an  economic  and 
social  nature. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  of  us.  and  this 
Is  true  even  among  respectable  elements 
in  the  United  States,  that  we  Latin 
Americans  play  the  role  of  a  mendicant 
who  comes  to  the  pantry  of  the  rich  rela- 
tive. 

On  our  part,  the  recriminations 
against  the  United  States  are  even  more 
abundant,  and  at  times  picturesque.  The 
Americans  are  accused  of  being  respon- 
sible for  our  poverty,  our  backwardness, 
our  total  confusion  when  we  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  certain  problems. 
They  are  even  accused  of  being  respon- 
sible for  the  spectacle  of  tyranny  and 
political  disorder,  which  in  reality  is 
typically  of  our  own  makinp. 

In  the  latter  regard,  which  Is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  delicate  ones,  the  United 
States  has  been  led  to  a  situation  almost 
approximating  one  of  conflict,  and  this 
fact  has  an  unfavorable  repercussion  on 
the  good  progress  of  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  note  as 
a  definite  tendency,  opposed  to  the 
fomenting  of  friendship  and  the  tighten- 
ing of  relations,  the  action  of  certain 
groups  which  desire  to  create  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  Such  groups  are. 
perhaps,  those  who  cause  the  greatest 
trouble  in  inter-American  relations. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  believe 
that  any  unselfish  act  of  cooperation  by 
the  United  States  is  a  manifestation  of 
imperialism. 

Those  who  look  on  inter-American  re- 
lations with  this  type  of  mentality  see 
the  United  States  as  imperialistic  at  all 
moments,  and  many  of  the  rulers  of 
Latin  American  countries  as  embezzlers, 
and  as  rapacious  and  dishonest  men! 
Tliey  hold  to  this  point  of  view  despite 
legitimate  proofs  of  correct  administra- 
tion and  strict  probity  in  governmental 
affairs. 

With  such  an  unsettled  atmosphere. 
In  the  midst  of  charges  of  imperialism, 
rapacity  and  delivering  of  ones  country 
to  a  foreign  power,  the  progress  which 
different  and  varied  forms  of  cooperation 
might  bring  to  our  peoples  is  held  up. 
Meanwhile,  totalitarian  demagoguery 
takes  advantage  of  the  bad  conditions 
and  lack  of  conformity  which  exist  in 
our  countries,  and  uses  them  for  its  cam- 
paigns aimed  at  discrediting  democracy 
and  inter-American  solidarity. 

My  greatest  hope  is  that  this  good  will 
trip  which  I  have  made  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  invitation  of 
His  Excellency,  President  and  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  may  contribute 
toward  shedding  some  light  on  the 
problems  of  inter-American  relations, 
and  toward  consolidating  the  friend- 
ship and  mutual  liking  between  this 
^ation  and  El  Salvador.     [Applause  ] 


I  have  left  for  the  end  the  matter  of 
referring  to  my  country,  where  one  may 
see  an  example  of  what,  on  a  greater  or 
lesser  scale,  is  happening  or  may  happen 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  our 
hemisphere,  which  by  reason  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  economy  have  had  to  suffer 
the  impact  of  the  decline  and  lack  of 
stability  of  the  prices  of  the  products 
and  raw  materials  which  they  export. 

Due  to  those  circumstances,  these 
peoples  have  seen  themselves  suddenly 
paralyzed  in  their  march  toward  prog- 
ress and  in  their  economic  and  social 
development.  They  shall  have  to  suf- 
fer the  consequences  of  total  economic 
dislocation  if  an  effective  cooperation 
does  not  give  new  life  to  their  econo- 
mies, and  the  organizations  which  de- 
vote themselves  to  such  activities  fail  to 
aid  them  in  putting  a  halt  to  the  violent 
impoverishment  into  which  they  are 
falling. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  programs  of  my 
government  have  been  carried  out.  up 
to  the  present  day.  with  full  precision. 

The  reduction  in  the  prices  of  our 
two  chief  products,  coffee  and  cotton, 
and  the  instability  of  those  prices  which 
grows  greater  every  way.  are  directly 
responsible  for  this  situation.  In  this 
connection,  I  should  like  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Eisenhower,  which  was  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

At  present  tliere  is  an  overproduction  of 
coffee.  Production  has  been  increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  consumption.  Pro- 
duction Is  growing  at  tiie  rate  of  more  tlian 
6  percent  a  year,  wtille  consumption  is  in- 
creasing by  only  2  or  3  percent.  For  that 
reason,  the  prices  of  coffee,  regarded  even 
now  by  Latin  America  as  too  low.  are 
threatened  la  the  future.  In  one  of  these 
countries.  1  percent  In  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  coffee  causes  a  loss  of  $8  million  In 
the  revenue  from  Its  exports.  This  Is  catas- 
trophic for  a  country  which  has  contracted 
for  loans,  and  also  h&a  a  very  low  national 
revenue. 

The  severe   situation   now   In  effect 
however,    has    not    halted    our    march 
toward    progress.     During    the    last    2 
years,    projects    clearly    benefiting    the 
populace  have  been  carried  out. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
also  have  met  our  economic  obligations. 
The  public  debt  has  been  amortized  en- 
tirely according  to  schedule,  and  in  a 
manner  which  gives  us  the  right  to  say 
that  we  display  a  high  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  maintaining  our  foreign 
and  domestic  credit  standing.  [Ap- 
plause. 1 

But  if  up  to  this  moment,  the  decline 
has  not  succeeded  in  producing  a  major 
dislocation  of  our  economy,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  it  exerts  pressure  on  the 
list  of  projects,  which  my  government 
has  drawn  up.  following  a  detailed  study 
of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Salva- 
doran  people,  so  as  to  satisfy  those  needs 
in  due  form. 

Together  with  the  other  producing  na- 
tions. El  Salvador  has  cooperated  in  the 
search  for  adequate  solutions  to  stabilize 
the  prices  of  coffee,  even  though  tempo- 
rarily. At  the  opportune  time,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  four-point 
plan,  which  attracted  international  sup- 
port, and  also  consideration  by  the  Or- 


ganization of  American  States.  Some 
hope  Is  still  held  for  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  proposed.  Under  that  plan, 
amplified  and  complemented  by  other 
measures,  it  would  be  possible  to  draft 
our  program  of  action  for  the  defense  of 
prices  of  the  crop  for  the  1959-60 
season.  Perhaps  our  faith  and  the  con- 
tinuous efforts  of  the  experts  of  all  the 
countries  interested  in  the  future  of  cof- 
fee may  halt  the  sharp  descent  for  the 
time  being. 

The  public  state  of  mind  is  funda- 
mental In  this  emergency,  during  which 
we  must  save  not  only  our  economy  but 
also  our  morale  and  our  principles,  since 
we  could  not  employ  certain  measures  of 
action  or  of  force  without  falling  into 
the  category  of  economic  dictatorship, 
nor  curtail  our  regime  of  liberty  by  im- 
posing controls  or  carrying  the  State  to- 
'ward  an  undue  Interference  in  private 
business.  Neither  do  we  desire  to  ma- 
nipulate our  sound  currency,  which  has 
been  stable  for  many  years  past,  nor 
have  recourse  to  any  of  the  artificial 
forms  of  economic  adjustment.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  correct  solutions,  therefore,  are 
few  in  number.  Barely  perceptible  on 
the  horizon  is  a  long-term  solution:  the 
economic  unification  of  the  five  counties 
of  Central  America.  Some  steps  have 
been  taken  in  this  direction,  which  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  of  a  decisive  na- 
ture, such  as  the  signing  and  ratification 
of  a  Multilateral  Treaty  of  Free  Com- 
merce, and  another  for  the  Regulation 
of  Industries  of  Unification.  These  doc- 
uments are  aimed  at  establishing  a  com- 
mon market  of  10  million  persons,  and 
carrying  out  a  plan  of  effective  industri- 
al expansion.  This  would  permit  the 
entire  region  to  amplify  its  commerce, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  diversify  its 
production,  establish  solid  industries, 
and  abolish  the  practice  of  placing  chief 
reliance  on  only  one  crop.     (Applause.] 

The  creation  of  a  regional  economic 
unit  which  naturally  excludes  all  in- 
transigent nationalism  would  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  economy  of 
our  countries,  whose  situation  is  de- 
scribed indirectly  but  eloquently  In  the 
report  of  Dr.  Eisenhower  from  which  I 
quote: 

U  each  State  of  the  United  StatM  were 
an  Independent  nation,  each  one  with  Its 
own  tariff  laws  and  other  barriers,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  would  presently  have 
a  very  low  standard  of  living.  But  we  have 
a  vast  common  market  avaUable  for  our- 
selves at  any  moment,  which  permits  each 
Industry  to  attain  a  greater  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  to  sell,  without  restriction, 
some  great  quantities  of  Its  production  to  a 
population  of  176  million  people.  Over  a 
long  period  of  years,  our  growth  has  enabled 
us  efficiently  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
products  and  to  offer  low  prices  (In  terms 
of  a  stable  dollar).  In  such  a  way  that  the 
essential  articles,  and  also  the  liucury  Items, 
shall  be  available  for  the  majority  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

[  Applause.  1 

If  the  unity  of  Central  America  had 
not  been  dissolved  during  the  days  that 
followed  the  wirming  of  independence, 
most  surely  the  picture  in  our  own  area 
would  be  different  now.  But  it  has  not 
been  until  the  present  times,  under  the 


pressure  of  urgent  economic  problems, 
that  our  region  Is  seeking  to  return  to 
the  path  of  Its  historic  destiny ;  and  thus 
It  Is  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  and  other  international  orgsm- 
Isms,  such  as  the  Organization  of  Cen- 
tral American  8tat43S,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  San  Salvador,  a  real^ 
determined  effort  Is  getting  under  way 
to  achieve  economic  unification. 

Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  foresight  of  our 
legislators,  El  Salvador  is  a  country  with 
its  doors  completely  open  to  capital  of 
good  will,  which  desires  to  locate  there 
in  productive  projects,  whatever  their 
size  may  be. 

The  risks  which  ordinarily  drive  away 
the  foreign  Investor,  such  as  expropria- 
tion, nationalization  or  confiscation,  do 
not  exist  in  our  system.  The  tax  setup 
Is  Just,  and  there  are  no  foreign  ex- 
change controls  nor  restrictions  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  as  rt^ards  the  distribu- 
tion and  exportation  of  profits.  (Ap- 
plause.! 

For  the  technical  resources  which  fa- 
cilitate industrialization,  we  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  capable  labor,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  iMlitical  stability  which 
guarantees  investments.  Social  benefits 
have  been  provided  in  a  spirit  of  justice, 
which  works  for  harmony  among  the 
different  interests  Involved.  The  policy 
of  my  government  is  to  give  reasonable 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  working 
classes,  which  naturt.lly  aspire  to  enjoy- 
ment of  t>etter  living  conditions.  It 
wants  them  to  attain  those  conditions 
through  means  ba5ed  on  order  and 
legality,  but  without  asphyxiating  the 
enterprises  which  employ  them,  nor  lead- 
ing to  violence  for  the  nation.  We  have 
Issued  frequent  calls  for  the  humaniza- 
tion  of  wealth,  for  a  change,  which  in 
great  part  we  have  effected,  in  the  men- 
tality of  the  capitalists  as  regards  their 
labor  relations,  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  confiicts  may  be  as  infrequent  as 
possible.  American  enterprises  and 
services  already  established  in  El  Salva- 
dor may  well  testify  to  the  good  condi- 
tions prevailing. 

The  other  thing  that  might  hinder  an 
Intense  current  of  investments  toward 
our  coimtry  does  not  depend  on  our- 
selves. There  are  problems  such  as  that 
of  double  taxation  and  others,  which 
have  been  dealt  with  at  various  interna- 
tional conferences.  Outstanding  busi- 
ness leaders  have  exjiressed  their  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  them,  and  have 
suggested  the  measures  desirable. 

I  sincerely  loelieve  that  any  group  that 
may  be  interested  in  exploring  new  fields 
of  investment  will  be  highly  rewarded  by 
Its  success  in  El  Salvador. 

In  the  foregoing  outline,  honorable 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  wished  to 
show  you  a  situation  which,  although 
it  refers  specifically  to  my  own  country, 
seems  to  be  a  picture  common  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics. 

I  should  have  felt  my  mission,  and 
the  pm-pose  of  my  trip  to  the  United 
States,  to  be  without  completion,  and 
my  presence  here  to  l)e  in  vain,  had  I 
not  sought  to  refer  to  these  circum- 
stances, animated  by  a  sincere  spirit  of 


Pan  American  solidarity.  In  them  are 
interwoven  values  of  a  human,  ethical, 
poUtical,  and  strategic  nature,  to  point 
out  the  necessity  for  a  new  attitude  of 
decided  attention  toward  Latin  America, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Without  a  doubt,  it  is  impossible  to 
view  with  indifference  the  situation  of 
];>eoples  that  are  ambitious,  enthusiastic 
and  aggressive  in  their  quest  for  happi- 
ness, and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  they 
are  fighting  with  all  the  material  and 
moral  resources  at  their  command  to 
overcome  their  conditions  of  vmder- 
development  and  low  living  standards, 
have  been  forced  In  recent  years  to  face 
the  obscure  possibility  of  seeing  cut  short 
the  programs  of  development  which  are 
vital  for  them. 

The  paralyzation  of  economic  prog- 
ress, naturally,  has  had  undesirable 
repercussions  in  both  the  social  and 
PK)lltical  fields.  This  fact  serves  to  em- 
phasize, consequently,  the  need  for  a 
more  effective  coo];>eration  of  all  the 
inter-American  system  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aspirations  shown  of 
late  by  our  countries,  should  extend  out- 
side the  juridical  and  moral  spheres,  and 
reach  to  the  economic  sphere,  in  a  search 
for  solutions  common  to  a  situation  of 
dislocation  which  exists  all  over  Latin 
America. 

Certainly,  within  the  American  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  oblige  private  capital  to 
take  part  in  financial  investments  in 
Latin  American  countiies.  alwve  all  if 
the  attractions  offered  by  those  countries 
were  small  and  the  guarantees  of  limited 
scope. 

However,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
careful  and  undivided  reexamination 
of  so  complex  a  situation  might  smooth 
away  many  of  the  difficulties,  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  present 
credit  resources  are  difficult  of  access, 
and  delayed  and  limited  in  their  action; 
and  that  the  countries  which  find  them- 
selves in  a  critical  situation  need  new 
systems  under  which  the  loans  may 
benefit  not  only  certain  areas,  but  the 
whole  of  the  economic  structure,  in 
order  to  produce  a  result  which  is  in- 
dispensable for  giving  new  life  to  that 
structure.  The  formulas  may  come  out 
of  the  joint  study,  if  there  is  an  earnest 
desire  to  consider  everything  that  eco- 
nomic maladjustment,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  accentuate  itself  in  the  days  to 
come,  may  mean  for  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  believe  that  this  is  not  an  hour  for 
recriminations,  the  placing  of  blame  on 
others,  nor  refutations,  but  rather  a 
time  when  good  will  may  ensure  the 
triumphs  of  a  system  whose  dislocation 
might  set  the  world  in  a  very  difficult 
situation. 

My  trip  to  the  United  States  consti- 
tutes an  act  of  fraternity,  aimed  at  re- 
inforcing our  traditional  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding.     [Applause.] 

I  did  not  come  to  promise,  nor  to 
negotiate  anything  in  particular  for  my 
country.  But  I  shall  feel  myself  deeply 
flattered,  if  any  one  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  this  Hall  of  Congress,  where 
on  so  many  occasions  the  destiny  of  this 


Nation  and  of  the  world  have  been  de- 
cided, should  at  any  time  come  to  exert 
an  influence  on  the  course  of  our  rela- 
tions, and  for  the  necessary  strengthen- 
ing of  the  inter-American  system. 
[Applause.] 

In  the  presence  of  the  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Nation,  i  wish  to 
reiterate  my  greeting  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  my  own  personal 
gratitude,  and  the  gratitude  of  my  coun- 
try, for  the  honors  and  distinctions 
which  I  have  received  during  my  stay  on 
United  States  soil.  Among  those  honors, 
this  memorable  opportunity  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Congress  holds  an 
especially  esteemed  place.  [Applause, 
the  Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m..  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  El  Salvador, 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of  es- 
cort, retired  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  following 
order : 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETINQ  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purposes  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  wsts  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  p.m. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  207)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  William  J.  Randall,  of  Mis- 
souri, be,  and  be  is  hereby,  elected  a  membar 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  CJommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING    OF    PROCEEDINGrS    HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  during  the 
joint  meeting  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PRICE  CONTROL  ORDER  NO.   1 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objtctlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  yesterday  regu- 
lating the  importation  of  crude  oil  and 
its  principal  products  into  the  United 
States  under  the  national  security 
clauses  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
constitutes,  in  effect,  "Price  Control  Or- 
der No.  1." 

While  the  Executive  by  this  action 
limits  the  Importation  of  oil.  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission,  controlling  most 
of  the  domestic  production  of  oil  in 
America,  is  limiting  production  to  11  or 
12  days  per  month.  Thus,  by  combin- 
ing restrictions  on  imports  along  with 
restrictions  on  domestic  production,  the 
supply  as  well  as  the  price  of  oil  and 
petroleum  products  is  a  completely  con- 
trolled commodity  in  the  United  States 
and  the  consimier  takes  it  on  the  chin. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  has 
succumbed  to  another  Texas  tribute  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

Combining  the  clarion  call  for  na- 
tional security  with  special  protection 
for  the  already  pampered  and  overpro- 
tected  domestic  oil  industry  is  ludicrous. 
If  we  desire  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity, it  would  seem  more  prudent  to 
discover  our  oil  resources  and  keep 
them  stored  in  the  groimd  for  future 
emergencies  when  shipping  routes  may 
be  closed.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  would 
seem  wise  for  us  to  consmne  foreign 
supplies  while  they  remain  easily  acces- 
sible and  out  of  Soviet  dominion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  continued  use  of  for- 
eign supplies  is  in  the  national  interest 
since  the  shutdown  of  American  imports 
would  probably  force  the  oil  export  na- 
tions into  the  Soviet  markets  with  their 
ultimate  dominion  by  the  Soviet  bloc  as 
the  proximate  result. 

If  the  administration  is  carefully 
studying  the  impact  of  imports  on  do- 
mestic industries  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security,  why  should  oil  be  neces- 
sarily first?  Are  we  to  overlook  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  trade  on  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles, heavy  electric  generating  equip- 
ment, plywood,  automobiles,  or  steel? 
Why  should  oil  be  first  in  line  for  pro- 
tection, or  is  that  to  be  expected? 


KINO  ALFRED  DAFFODILS 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEi*KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  15,000 
King  Alfred  daffodils  grown  in  Oregon's 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  arrived  in 
my  office  late  yesterday.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  distribute  them  to  you  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Umpqua 
Daffodil   Growers. 


These  golden  centennial  samplings  of 
the  Oregon  springtime  are  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  5  million  grown  yearly 
by  the  Umpqua  Daffodil  Growers. 

Freshly  cut  and  mailed  from  Oregon 
Sunday,  the  daffodils  brillantly  illus- 
trate part  of  the  beauty  of  Oregon  during 
this  centeruiial,  or  any  other  year.  The 
Gtolden  West  abounds  in  gold — only  a 
part  of  it  beneath  tiie  ground. 

A  flower  long  known  to  the  poets — 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
and  Milton,  for  example — the  daffodil 
with  its  stately  beauty  and  glorious  yel- 
low hue  is  a  splendid  ambassador  from 
my  State. 

As  you  Icnow,  Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon  is 
celebrating  its  100th  birthday  this  year. 
Oregon's  sons  and  daughters  are  finding 
many  ways  to  tell  their  friends  every- 
where about  our  centennial  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  State. 

On  behalf  of  the  Umpqua  Daffodil 
Growers,  who  are  members  of  the  West 
Coast  Daffodil  Cutflower  Growers"  Asso- 
ciation, I  invite  you  to  come  to  Oregon. 
You  are  most  welcome. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ALLEVIATE  CON- 
DITIONS IN  ECONOMICALLY  DE- 
PRESSED AREAS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  psrsistent  unemployment 
in  various  sections  of  our  country  that 
has  caused  hardship  to  many  families. 
At  the  present  time  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  legislation  which,  among  other 
things,  will  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  help  alleviate  conditions  In 
certain  economically  depressed  areas. 
Communities  which  have  been  hit  by 
economic  misfortune  have  made  efforts 
to  solve  their  problems  locally,  but  they 
are  in  need  of  outside  economic  assist- 
ance. The  resources  of  our  Government 
should  be  made  available  to  them  to 
remedy  this  serious  situation.  The  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  country  is  in  peril 
unless  jobs  are  available  for  every  able- 
bodied  worker  who  is  willing  to  work  and 
provide  for  his  family. 

Unemployment  in  itself  is  unhealthy, 
but  it  leads  to  the  wasting  away  of  physi- 
cal resources,  such  as  churches,  schools, 
homes,  hospitals,  and  so  forth,  that  have 
taken  years  to  build.  Too  often  it  is 
necessary  for  families  to  move  from  their 
community  to  other  areas  where  em- 
ployment is  available,  and  the  commu- 
nity be!?ins  to  die. 

Our  Nation  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of 
production  that  would  add  to  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  strength  if  jobs  were 
provided  for  all  willing  workers.  The 
Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  should  assist  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  and  take  steps  to 
plan  and  finance  their  economic  rede- 
velopment. Thus,  industries,  communi- 
ties, enterprises,  and  individuals  will  be 
in  a  position  to  achieve  improvements 


and  increase  the  domestic  prosperity  by 
the  creation  of  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities. This  could  be  accomplished  by 
assisting  them  in  providing  new  employ- 
ment opportimities  and  by  expanding 
existing  facilities  and  resources  without 
reducing  employment  in  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  legislation  which  holds  out 
the  prospect  of  employment,  new  jobs, 
increased  production,  expanding  busi- 
ness and  commerce,  healthy  community 
life,  utilization  and  development  of  our 
Nation's  human  resources  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Congress. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON   LABOR 
REFORM 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fair  Labor  Standards  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Manage- 
ment, sitting  as  a  joint  committee  on 
labor  reform,  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is.  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  URBAN  RENEWAL 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mayor 
of  Dallas,  R.  L.  Thornton,  has  announced 
a  do-it-yourself  revitalization  program 
for  west  Dallas  as  a  private  enterprise 
local  government  answer  to  the  city's 
worst  slum  problem.  The  area  encom- 
passes 599  acres — houses  without  plumb- 
ing or  paved  streets.  Here  is  the  answer 
to  urban  renewal — local  initiative,  pride, 
responsibility,  and  local  resources,  not 
Federal  aid. 

The  experiences  of  many  other  cities 
have  benefited  Dallas  citizens  in  their 
study  of  urban  renewal.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  Dallas  answer  to  slum  clearance 
will  help  others,  in  turn.  In  that  spirit 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
Monday's  Record,  March  9.  1959,  page 
3606,  in  which  is  presented  the  basic 
urban  renewal  problems  facing  us  all. 
and  as  I  see  it  the  answer,  culminating 
in  the  deci.sion  of  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Let  me  mention  several  problems  fac- 
ing exponents  and  opponents  of  urban 
renewal  with  Federal  aid.  We  all  ap- 
prove urban  renewal,  the  rehabilitation 
of  rundown  property.  It  is  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  that  brings  these  dangers 
to  the  fore. 

First.  To  those  who  believe  In  consti- 
tutional government  in  eminent  do- 
main— that  private  property  can  be 
taken  for  public  use  for  just  compensa- 
tion— let  me  point  out  that  now  private 
property  can  be  taken  through  eminent 
domain  for  private  use. 

Second.  To  Supreme  Court  critics  let 
me  point  out  that  this  Supreme  Court 
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has  redefined  eminent  domain  so  that 
private  property  can  be  taken  for 
spiritual  and  esthetic  reasons  as  a  15- 
man  Redevelopment  Board  may  de- 
cree, or  for  reasons  of  well-balanced 
planning. 

Third.  To  those  Interested  in  small 
business,  let  me  point  out  that  the  two- 
thirds  shrinkage  value  Federal  expendi- 
ture holds  the  greatest  possibility  for 
windfall  profit  at  John  Doe  taxpayer's 
expense  that  big  businessmen  have  ever 
been  extended. 

Fourth.  To  those  who  favor  constitu- 
tional appropriation  of  public  moneys 
let  me  point  out  that  urban  renewal  sets 
up  procedures  for  direct  Federal  ex- 
penditures bypassing  Congress. 

Fifth.  To  those  who  criticize  public 
housing  for  whatever  reasons,  let  me 
point  out  that  public  housing  is,  by 
definition,  part  and  parcel  of  the  relo- 
cation problem,  so  decreed  by  the  urban 
renewal  administration. 

These  are  some  of  the  dangers  and 
problems  facing  us  in  the  urban  renewal 
problem,  just  below  the  surface,  like  the 
lurking  danger  of  the  iceberg,  and  there 
are  other  dangers. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  In 
good  conscience,  can  find  time  to  scan 
these  brief  studies  of  iirban  renewal 
I  submit  for  your  consideration. 


RESOLUTION  IN  FAVOR  OP  STAND- 
ING FIRM  IN  BERLIN 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  find  the  American  p>eople  are 
solidly  back  of  the  President  in  his  de- 
termination to  hold  the  line  in  Berlin. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  the  following  resolution  in 
support  of  such  a  policy  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Associated  Republican  Women 
in  Seattle.  Wash.,  on  March  5,  1959,  and 
s:nt  to  me  by  the  board  president,  Mrs. 
Henry  B.  Morris : 

Whereas  ttie  Berlin  situation  is  clearly  the 
most  dangerous  and  exploEive  issue  facing 
the  Nation  and  the  world  at  the  present  time; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Republican 
Women  stand  firmly  behind  President  Elsen- 
hower in  his  determination  to  hold  the  line 
against  any  move  that  might  weaken  the 
Western  position  and  thereby  Increase  the 
Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


HAW  An  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  205)  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4221,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Uiuon,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Oommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4221)  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  six 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber Of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  blU  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  205  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  4221)  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  as  introduced 
by  Congressman  O'Brien  of  New  York. 

The  House  and  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  have  held  22 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  since  1935.  More  than  850  wit- 
nesses have  been  heard  in  the  Territory 
and  in  Washington.  Seven  of  the  hear- 
ings were  held  in  Hawaii.  In  addition, 
at  least  12  reports  have  been  made. 

The  question  of  admitting  Hawaii  to 
statehood  has  been  longer  considered  and 
more  thoroughly  studied  than  any  other 
statehood  proposal  that  has  ever  come 
before  the  Congress. 

The  area  of  Hawaii,  or  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  is  comprised  of  a  semitropic 
archipelago  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean 
and  is  composed  of  a  series  of  Islands 
stretching  over  1,900  statute  miles  ap- 
proximately of  the  size  and  length  and 
area  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
combined.  There  are  8  main  islands 
which  are  situated  within  a  distance  of 
350  miles  of  each  other  and  they  are 
populated  by  over  6O0,C00  people.  This 
statehood  bill  refers  to  these  8  main 
islands.  The  history  of  Hawaii  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  is  most 
interesting. 

In  1820,  New  England  missionaries  in- 
troduced the  Christian  religion  to 
Hawaii.  From  that  time  forward  the 
ties  of  trade  and  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  grew  progres- 
sively stronger.  In  1940  the  people  of 
Hawaii  adopted  their  first  constitution, 
modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  A  treaty  was 
drafted  at  the  request  of  President 
Pierce  in  1854,  including  in  its  terms 
the  assumption  that  the  constitutional 
monarchy  would  become  a  State  after 
the  example  of  California  and  Texas. 
Although  this  treaty  was  never  ratified 
because  of  the  death  of  the  Hawaiian 
King,  the  idea  of  statehood  propounded 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did  not  die. 

A  revolution  later  established  a  Re- 
public of  Hawaii  and  annexation  was 
again  urged,  but  the  treaty  then  pend- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  withdrawn  by 
President  Cleveland  upon  his  inaugura- 
tion. On  September  9,  1897,  the  Senate 
of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  ratified  the 
treaty  between  Hawaii  and  the  United 


States  which  had  been  signed  the  pre- 
vious June.  The  following  3^ear  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55  of  the  55th  Congress 
was  adopted  and  approved,  annexing  to 
the  United  States  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  their  dependencies. 

Beginning  in  1903  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  through  its  legislature,  has  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  statehood  on  at  least 
17  different  occasions.  Since  1930  no 
fewer  than  66  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  successive  Congresses  providing  for 
statehood. 

In  June  1947,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  legislation  approving  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  by  a  vote  of  196  to  133. 
This  was  the  first  time  either  House  of 
our  Congress  had  acted  on  a  Hawaiian 
statehood  measure.  Although  President 
Truman  indicated  that  he  would  sign  the 
bill,  the  Senate  committee  decided  on 
further  investigation. 

In  March  1950,  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bill  again  passed  the  House  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  262  to  110.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  reported  the  measure  out 
in  June  1950  but  because  of  pressing  mat- 
ters of  international  concern  the  bill  did 
not  reach  the  Senate  floor  before  ad- 
journment. 

Before  the  82d  Congress  was  5  months 
old.  the  Senate  committee  had  repeated 
its  endorsement  of  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bill,  but  again  the  bill  was  not  brought 
up  for  debate. 

On  March  10.  1953,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  third  time  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  Hawaii  state- 
hood bill,  by  a  vote  of  274  to  138. 

On  April  1.  1954,  the  Hawaii-Alaska 
Enabling  Act  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  28. 

In  the  84th  Congress  statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  was  considered  joint- 
ly in  comprehensive  hearings.  On  May 
10,  1955,  Congressman  Encle's  bill,  H.R. 
2535,  was  recommitted  by  the  House  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  by  a  vote  of  218  to  170. 

On  August  23,  1958,  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  85th  Congress,  the  committee,  by 
a  vote  of  22  to  4  reported  H.R.  49,  intro- 
duced by  Delegate  Burns,  but  the  bill 
was  not  scheduled  for  floor  debate. 

An  interesting  question  now  comes  up 
in  connection  with  statehood :  What  does 
it  amount  to?  What  does  it  mean  to  a 
Territory  to  become  a  State?  It  means 
the  following : 

A  State  has  two  Senators,  and  in  this 
instance  Hawaii  will  have  one  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  They  will  elect 
their  own  State  government.  Governor, 
and  constitutional  officers;  they  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  choicr  and  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Automati- 
cally they  participate  in  Federal  grants  to 
education,  health,  highways,  and  other 
public  improvements.  They  will  be 
governed  by  officials  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, rather  than  by  a  Federal  admin- 
istrator. They  will  have  latitude  in  law- 
making by  their  own  legislature  without 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress ;  and  they  will  be  free  from  the 
overlapping  of  Federal  and  local  author- 
ity.    Judicial  functions  will  be  carried 
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out  In  their  own  courts  by  the  local  au- 
thorities rather  than  by  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  they  will  enjoy  the  enhance- 
ment of  prestige  and  pride  of  becoming 
and  being  an  active  American  able  to 
participate  in  his  government. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been  in 
Congress  here  I  have  in  the  past  voted  in 
opposition  to  Alaska.  I  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  Hawaii.  I  went  along  with  the 
arguments  of  noncontlguity,  that  I  did 
not  believe  Alaska  should  be  admitted. 
and  Z  did  not  believe  Hawaii  should  be 
admitted.  I  wondered  about  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area;  I  wondered  about  the 
population,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
fair  to  us  in  ^he  case  of  Alaska  with  only 
150.000  people  that  they  should  have  2 
Members  of  the  Senate,  while  New  York, 
with  16  million  inhabitants,  has  only  2 
Senators;  and  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  why 
they  should  have  2  Members  in  the 
Senate  and  a  Representatives  In  the 
House  with  a  population  of  600.000. 
whereas  Massachusetts  with  a  popula- 
tion of  6  million  has  but  2  Senators. 

And  Z  wondered  about  the  stories  Z 
heard  of  oommunlrm  and  Communist  in- 
fluence In  both  Alaika  and  Hawaii. 

Zn  the  past  Z  voted  in  opposition  to  the 
admiailon  of  Hawaii  to  itatihood  and 
last  year  Z  opposed  Alaska.  Z  can  truth- 
fully say  that  Z  have  become  a  convert, 
but  Z  believe  that  Hawaii  Is  more  deserv- 
ing throughout  the  years  to  be  admitted 
to  statehood  than  Is  Alnska.  We  have 
the  problem  of  land.  Ninety-eight  per- 
cent of  the  land  of  Alaska  was  owned  by 
the  people  of  America.  In  Hawaii  the 
land  is  owned  by  the  people  who  live  in 
Hawaii.  The  economy  of  Hawaii  is  ex- 
cellent. 

During  World  War  II  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  distinguished  record  established 
by  the  men  of  Hawaii.  The  Chief  of 
StafT  referred  to  it  as  being  written  in 
the  American  Battle  History  In  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  World  War  II.  for  example, 
the  lOOth  Infantry  Battalion  and  the 
442d  Combat  Team  from  Hawaii,  com- 
posed of  so-called  Japanese-Americans, 
formed  what  has  been  described  by 
Gen.  Mark  Clark  as  the  most  decorated 
unit  in  the  entire  military  history  of  the 
United  States. 

When  we  have  people  of  that  caliber 
In  Hawaii.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  Commu- 
nist problem  that  may  exist  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  6  hours 
of  general  debate  and  it  is  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  30  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Allen]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  real- 
ize that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  made  a  very  thorough  study 
of  the  problem  in  regard  to  Hawaii.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  history  and  is  cer- 
tainly correct  when  he  says  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  petitioned  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  become 
a  State  in  the  Union  since  1903.  He  was 
also  correct  in  saying  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Hawaii  has  petitioned  the  Con- 
gress to  become  a  State  17  times  since 
1903. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  during  those 
years,  over  50  years,  there  must  have 


been  some  good  reason  why  past  Con- 
gresses hesitated  and  did  not  permit  Ha- 
waii to  become  a  State.  So  I  believe  I 
say  in  good  grace  that  Inasmuch  as  25 
or  30  previous  Congresses  have  not  seen 
fit  to  permit  Hawaii  to  become  a  State, 
I  may  state  my  objections  and  why  I  do 
not  believe  Hawaii  should  be  permitted 
to  become  a  State. 

Many  objections  have  been  brought 
forth  during  this  half  century.  Let  me 
say  at  the  start  that  the  life  blood  of 
Hawaii  is  shipping.  Many  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
regard  to  that  point,  and  no  one  so  far 
has  contradicted  them.  Even  though  I 
asked  several  to  contradict  these  wit- 
nesses to  rebuke  those  accusations.  I 
found  that  without  exception  every  wit- 
ness said  that  Harry  Bridges  and  Jack 
Hall,  men  I  have  never  known,  control 
the  life  blood  of  Hawaii.  It  was  said  by 
several  witnesses  that  Harry  Bridges  for 
certain  reasons  was  ordered  to  be  de- 
ported from  this  country  at  one  time. 
They  say  that  without  qucntlon  they  are 
the  rankest  labor  leaders  and  not  only 
control  the  labor  unions  of  Hawaii  but 
also  are  very  Influential  perhaps  In  con- 
trolling the  cultural  activities  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii, 

8o.  Z  say.  that  is  one  of  the  objectloni. 
And,  Z  am  sure  that  you  all  rcallxo  the 
lint)ortance  of  shipping  m  fnr  as  Ha- 
waii Is  concerned.  It  Is  dllTerent  In  the 
States.  Furthermore,  we  have  powerful 
labor  leaders  In  this  country  who  prob- 
ably are  Just  as  leftist  as  Mr.  Hall  or 
Mr.  Bridges,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Hawaii's  economy  is  based  principally  on 
shipping,  which  cannot  be  comparable 
to  shipping  as  it  affects  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  because  various 
other  means  of  transportation  are  to  be 
had.  But.  in  Hawaii  it  is  strictly  a  ship- 
ping proposition. 

Another  objection  that  was  heard 
throughout  the  years  against  Hawaii  be- 
ing brought  into  the  Union  was  that 
many  Congresses  have  felt  that  inas- 
much as  the  people  of  Asiatic  descent 
greatly  outnumber  the  people  of  white 
blood,  that  that  is  also  a  question  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  more  people 
of  Asiatic  descent  there  in  those  islands 
undoubtedly  had  some  influence  in  pre- 
vious Congresses  for  not  permitting  them 
to  come  into  the  Union. 

Now.  in  regard  to  contiguous  terri- 
tory, I  personally  am  aware  in  the  or- 
ganizing our  48  States  they  went  across 
the  continent  to  build  a  greater  America. 
So.  for  that  reason,  these  States  like 
Nevada  and  others  were  permitted  to 
come  into  the  Union,  because  they 
wanted  the  territory  to  become  States  to 
reach  all  the  way  to  California,  even 
though  the  population  of  these  States 
were  extremely  small.  And  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West  and  its  benefits. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts also  mentioned  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentation. Now.  as  we  know,  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  Instance,  they 
have  16  million  people;  California  about 
14  million  people;  and  Illinois  about  10 
million  people.  The  1957  census  showed 
the  population  of  Hawaii  to  be  613.000. 


That  total  of  613.000  people  has  to  be 
reduced.  t)ecause  there  are  57.000  mili- 
tary men  in  Hawaii.  They  are  nonresi- 
dents; they  are  nontaxpayers  of  Hawaii. 
So.  you  reduce  that  1957  figure  by  57.000. 
and  that  is  also  true  of  25,000  civilian 
employees  over  there  who  do  not  vote. 
Many  are  there  temporarily.  Many  are 
not  residents;  many  are  not  taxpayers. 
They  cannot,  to  any  degree,  be  classified 
in  regard  to  Hawaii's  future  economy. 
So,  when  you  get  down  to  the  facts  as 
to  the  actual  population  of  Hawaii,  you 
have  445.000  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  Territory.  And  they  would  re- 
ceive two  Senators  and  two  Representa- 
tives. We  just  admitted  Alaska  with 
considerably  less  population  than  the 
people  in  Hawaii,  and  for  the  combina- 
tion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  with  about 
700.000  or  800.000  people,  they  will  have 
four  Senators  combined,  to  more  than 
offset  the  population  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  my  good  friend  John 
SAYLon'B  home,  or  New  York  with  16  mil- 
lion people.  So,  I  say  to  this  Congress 
that  certainly  28  previous  Congresses 
have  taken  that  Into  consideration  when 
thoy  turned  thumbs  down  on  Hnwall  In 
regard  to  the  population  and  m  regard 
to  the  money  that  oomN  in  to  t)ie  Treaa- 
ury  of  the  United  states  down  here, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Z  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MassachufettH. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Will  not  the  gen- 
tleman admit  that  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Hawaii  were  very  loyal  during 
World  War  II  and  fought  with  bravery? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  would.  I 
would  say  that  most  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Hawaiian  people  were  most 
loyal. 

I  would  say  that  what  they  did  12 
or  15  years  ago  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Certainly,  they  were  loyal 
to  the  United  States,  they  were  brave, 
and  that  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion on  the  question  of  whether  they 
should  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
But  that  should  not  be  the  final  or  the 
sole  reason.  We  should  not  say  merely 
that  anyone  who  is  loyal  to  us.  whether 
they  are  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  should  be  allowed  to  become  a 
State.  Their  loyalty  should  not  be  the 
only  condition  for  statehood. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  soldiers  who  came  from  the 
48  States  were  any  less  loyal  than  those 
who  came  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  would  not. 
But  I  do  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  I  certainly  agree  with  my  able 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  that  tlie  Ha- 
waiian people  and  the  Philippine  people 
were  certainly  loyal.  I  personally  could 
not  tell  you  of  a  single  Instance  of  dis- 
loyalty. But  I  do  not  think  that  should 
be  the  final  and  the  only  reason  for  our 
decision  as  to  whether  a  group  shall  be 
allowed  to  come  in  as  a  State,  because, 
if  that  were  the  only  condition  then  we 
would  probably  have  other  Territories 
whose  people  would  say.  "What  did  we 
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ever  do  that  was  disloyal  to  the  United 
States?" 

We  started  with  Alaska.  Alaska,  with 
Hawaii,  would  have  four  Senators  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  That  is  a 
very  important  matter  to  the  economy  of 
our  Nation.  Do  we  want  to  give  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  four  Senators,  when  New 
York,  with  20  times  more  people  than 
both  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  has  only  two 
Senators?  New  York  probably  pays  100 
times  more  in  income  tax  than  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  combined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  I  feel  previous  Congresses 
for  over  half  a  century  took  into  con- 
sideration when  they  rejected  the  vari- 
ous petitions  for  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
I  say  we  should  consider  those  matters 
among  others,  and  then  finally  vote  our 
honest  convictions. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  any 
roUoall  on  the  rule.  Z  am  not  fliihting 
the  rule  In  any  way,  but  I  felt  It  Incum- 
bent upon  myself  to  state  those  facta 
which  have  caused  me  much  concern. 


HOUR  OF  MEITZNO  TOMORROW 

Mr,  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr, 

McCORMACK  I . 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  Mr  Bpenker,  Z 
ask  unanimous  con.tcnt  that  when  the 
House  adjourn.'^  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


HAW  An  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  IMr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  really 
had  not  intended  to  make  any  extended 
remarks  on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  this  piece  of  legislation  being 
rushed  through  the  Congress  without 
some  consideration  and  some  debate. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  thing  in  the 
world  that  I  could  say  here  today  that 
would  influence  anyone  or  change  a 
single  vote,  because  I  gather  the  full  po- 
litical import  of  this  action.  Both  par- 
ties, the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Re- 
publican Party,  way  back  there,  in  an 
effort  to  get  delegates,  have  been  advo- 
cating the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a 
State.  Now  payday  has  come.  The 
way  has  been  paved  by  the  admission  of 
Alaska. 

I  stood  In  the  well  of  this  House  when 
Alaska  statehood  was  up  for  considera- 
tion and  I  pointed  out  then  that  if 
Alaska  were  admitted  you  would  be 
opening  the  bam  door,  and  Lord  only 
knew  where  we  would  stop.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  have  done.  The 
biggest  argument  you  can  hear  today  as 
to  why  we  should  go  out  into  the  far- 
flung  reaches  of  the  Pacific  and  bring  in 
to  the  bosom  of  the  States  that  island 
is:  "Well,  we  have  given  it  to  Alaska  and 
we  promised  that  we  would  give  it  to 
Hawaii  as  welL" 


I  never  have  believed  that  two  wrongs 
when  added  together  would  make  a 
right.  I  said  in  the  Alaska  debate, 
moreover,  that  if  I  had  to  choose  between 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  I  would  certainly 
take  Alaska,  because  it  at  least  has  the 
virtue  of  being  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent. 

I  hope  you  will  stop.  look,  and  listen  a 
little  bit  before  you  embark  upon  this 
new  adventure  into  the  faraway  reaches 
of  the  Pacific,  to  bring  in  not  alone  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  because  that  will  be 
just  a  part  of  it;  you  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  this  some  day.  They  say  it 
is  discrimination,  you  are  making  second- 
class  citizens  out  of  the  F>eople  of  Hawaii 
if  you  do  not  give  them  admission  to 
statehood.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  other  string  of  islands  out 
there  that  go  to  make  up  Hawaii  that 
are  not  taken  in  here  as  a  State?  When 
they  come  in,  or  one  of  them  asks  to  be 
made  a  State,  are  you  going  to  turn  them 
down?  Can  you,  when  you  have  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  nondiscrimination? 
Certainly  that  would  bo  the  rankest  kind 
of  dlMonmlnatlon, 

Auain,  however,  Z  am  not  so  ooneerned 
ibout  that  as  Z  am  about  >^hore  you  are 
BOlng  from  there.  Hero  li  Uit  Virgin 
Zslands,  here  Is  Puerto  Rico,  here  Is  Cuba, 
and  here  Is  Samoa  and  Ouum.  Where 
are  you  going  to  stop? 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  bit.  When  the 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies  wanted  to 
throw  the  yoke  of  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain  oil  their  necks,  they  got  together 
and  formed  the  United  States.  Listen  to 
this.  You  have  read  it.  although  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  you  have  read  it 
recently.  Let  me  refresh  your  memory. 
This  is  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  lorm  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution — 

For  whom? — 

for  the  United  States  of  America. 

They  were  not  talking  about  some- 
where out  in  the  Pacific  or  out  in  the 
Atlantic  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
or  Into  outer  space.  They  were  talking 
about  the  continent  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

If  we  propose  to  bring  Hawaii  into 
statehood  should  we  not  first  amend  the 
Constitution? 

I  opposed  the  admission  of  Alaska  be- 
cause I  said  Ala.ska  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  statehood.  You  are  going  to 
have  bills  coming  before  you  that  are 
going  to  justify  that  statement  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  be 
forced  to  subsidize  the  State  of  Alaska 
at  the  expense  of  your  taxpayers  and  at 
the  expense  of  my  taxpayers.  But,  I 
would  rather  do  that  with  reference  to 
Alaska  than  to  go  out  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world  to  bring  a  noncontiguous 
territory  into  the  sisterhood  of  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  is  a  very  serious 
thing.  I  do  not  see  how  you,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  can  throw  away 
this  heritage  that  was  given  to  us  at 
such  great  sacrifice.    Oh,  I  know  we  hear 


a  lot  about  liberalism  and  we  hear  a  lot 
about  progress  and  we  hear  a  lot  about 
the  world  becoming  smaller  and  smaller 
because  of  scientific  advancement  in 
transportation  and  communications,  but 
I  say  to  you  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
that  you  are  departing  from  the  original 
concept  of  the  Founding  Fathers  when 
you  embark  upon  this  expedition.  I 
hope  as  the  debate  goes  on  that  you  will 
listen  and  give  thought  to  this  question. 
There  are  many  who  are  Ijetter  pre- 
pared to  present  the  opposition  to  this 
than  I  am.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
committee.  I  do  not  have  the  facts  and 
figures  except  such  as  I  have  picked  up 
as  I  ran.  but  I  know  there  are  other 
phases  of  this  that  will  be  developed. 
There  is  the  question  of  communism,  the 
question  of  the  economic  stranglehold 
that  this  man  Harry  Bridges,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  during  the  war  he  was  deny- 
ing the  sinews  of  warfare  to  our  boys 
overseas,  passed  a  resolution  deporting 
him.  But,  that  was  killed  in  the  other 
body.  Z  think  It  Is  a  matter  of  fact  and 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this 
man,  Harry  Bridges,  has  a  stranglehold 
on  the  economy  of  Hawaii,  Now  let  us 
be  liberal,  Let  ui  bt  pragrcsslvt.  But. 
let  ui  alto  be  sane  and  let  us  be  a  Uttlt 
sound.  Let  us  think  about  where  wt  art 
going  and  let  us  think  of  the  precedents 
you  are  setting  here  today  bccauve  Just 
as  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day,  you  are  soing  to  be 
faced  with  one  of  these  other  outlying 
islands  coming  in  here  and  saying  that 
they  do  not  want  to  be  discriminated 
against  either. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker.    Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  author  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
O'Brien!. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
speak  very  briefly.  First,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  giving  us 
this  rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion  on  this  historic  question. 
I  do  not  at  this  time  propose  to  debate 
the  Issues  because  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
we  will  adopt  the  rule  and  then  we  can 
discuss  the  issues  fully.  But.  I  will  say 
to  those  who  may  have  been  impressed 
by  what  they  have  heard  so  far  that  the 
members  of  our  committee  and  other 
Members  who  are  supporting  statehood 
for  Hawaii  are  prepared  to  meet  head-on 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised.  We  will  not  duck  the  question  of 
communism  in  Hawaii.  We  will  not 
duck  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
about  the  admission  of  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  or,  perhaps,  Formosa 
or  Venus  or  Mars.  We  shall  meet  all 
those  matters  at  the  proper  time. 

I  simply  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois  who  was  so  concerned  about 
two  Senators  for  the  population  of  Ha- 
waii that  I  happen  to  be  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  New  York  which 
has  a  population  of  16  million.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  when  I  vote  in  favor 
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of  statehood  for  Hawaii  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  16  million  people  in  New 
Yorlc  State  will  not  feel  that  I  am  voting 
to  take  anything  away  from  them  and 
that  they  will  siipport  the  vote  I  shall 
cast. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEUiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  there 
were — yeas  338.  nays  69.  not  voting  27, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  9] 
YEAS— 338 


Adair 

Corbett 

Horan 

Addonlzlo 

Cramer 

Hosmer 

Albert 

Cunnlngbam 

Hull 

Alger 

Curtln 

Ikard 

Andersen 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Irwin 

Minn.  ■ 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Jarman 

Anderson, 

Daddarlo 

Jennings 

Mont. 

Daniels 

Jensen 

Anfiuo 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Arenda 

Dawson 

Johnscn.  Colo. 

Ashley 

Delaney 

Johnson,  Md. 

Aspinall 

Dent 

Johnaon,  Wis. 

Auchlndoas 

Derounlan 

Jonas 

Avery 

Derwinskl 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ayres 

Devlne 

Judd 

Bailey 

DingeU 

Karaten 

Baker 

Dixon 

Karth 

Baldwin 

DolUnger 

Kaaem 

Baring 

Donohue 

Kastenmeler 

Barr 

Dooley 

Keams 

Barry 

Dorn.  N.Y. 

Kee 

Baas.  NJS 

Doyle 

Keith 

Bass,  Tenn. 

DuUkl 

Kelly 

Batea 

Durham 

Keogh 

Baiimhart 

Dwyer 

Kilgore 

Becker 

Edmondaon 

King.  Calif. 

Beckworth 

Everett 

King,  Utah 

Belcher 

Evins 

Klrwan 

Bennett.  Tim. 

Fallon 

Kluczynskl 

Bentley 

Farbsteln 

Kowalaki 

Berry 

FasceU 

Lafore 

Betts 

Felghan 

lAlrd 

Boggs 

Penton 

Lane 

Boland 

Fine 

Langen 

Boiling 

Flood 

Lankford 

Bonner 

Flynn 

Latta 

Bow 

Fogarty 

Leslnski 

Bowles 

Foley 

Levering 

Boyle 

Forand 

LlbonaU 

Brademas 

Ford 

Lindsay 

Bray 

Fountain 

Lipscomb 

Breeding 

Frledel 

Loser 

Brewster 

Fulton 

McCormack 

Brock 

Gallagher 

Mcculloch 

Brooks,  Te«. 

Oarmats 

McDonoU(jh 

Broomfleld 

Oavln 

McDoweU 

Brown,  Mo. 

George 

McFall 

Brown,  Ohio 

Glalmo 

McGlnley 

Buckley 

Glenn 

McQovern 

Budg« 

Oranahan 

Mclntire 

Burdlck 

Gray 

McSween 

Burke.  Ky. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Macdonald 

Burke,  Ma». 

Green.  Pa. 

Macbrowlca 

Bush 

Orlffln 

Mack,  ni. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Orlffltbs 

Mack.  Waah. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Crosa 

Madden 

Cahlll 

Gubser 

Magnuaon 

Canfleid 

Hagen 

Mahon 

Cannon 

Halleek 

Mall  Hard 

Ralpem 

Marshall 

Carter 

Hargla 

Matthews 

Casey 

Harmon 

May 

Csdwbsrf 

Hams 

Meadar 

Chambwlain 

Bays 

Merrow 

CheU 

Healsy 

MetcaU 

Chenow«th 

Hlbert 

Meyer 

Chlperflsld 

Heohlsr 

Mlchal 

Churoh 

HsmphlU 

Miller, 

Clark 

Henderson 

Clemant  W. 

Coad 

Herlonff 

Miller. 

Coffin 

Hoeven 

OaorgtP. 

Cohelan 

Hogan 

Miller,  N.T. 

Collier 

Holl&eld 

MllUkSB 

Cont* 

Holland 

Mills 

Cook 

Holt 

Mlnshall 

Cooley 

Holtaman 

MltcheU 

Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mez. 
MorrU,  Okla. 

Moss 

Multer 

Mum  ma 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

O'Brien  N.Y. 

O'Hara  Ul. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

CKonskl 

O'NeUl 

Oliver 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Plmle 

Poage 

Porter 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Alford 

Allen 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Barden 

Bennett,  Mich 

Blltch 

Bosch 

Brown.  Ga. 

BroyhUl 

Burleson 

Colmer 

Dague 

Davis.  Oa. 

DDrn.  SO. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Flsber 

Flynt 

Forrester 


Randall 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RIehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Siler 

Simpson,  HI. 

SUk 

8  ack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Stagt:er8 

Stead 

NAYS— 69 

Frazlet 
Gary 
Oathlngs 
Grant 
Haley 
Hardy 
•Harrison 
Hess 
Hlestand 
Hoffnan 
Hoffman, 
Huddles  ton 
Johansen 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kllbum 
Kt'day 
K  tchln 
Knox 
Landrum 
Lennon 
McMillan 
Mason 
Murray 


HI. 
Mich 


Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Sunivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

TeUer 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Thornberry 

ToU 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pflt 

Van  Zandt 

Wa  nwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watu 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whltener 

WldnaU 

Wler 

Wilson 

Withrow 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

VouLger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


NorreU 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Ftoff 

PoUc 

Preston 

Rains 

Ray 

Rley 

Rivers,  8.3. 

Roberta 

Rogers.  Tex. 

St.  George 

Selden 

8  kea 

Sulth,  Kana. 

Smith.  Mias. 

Tabcr 

Thomas 

Utt 

V  nson 

Wharton 

WUllams 


Barrett 

Blatnik 

Bolton 

Boykin 

Brooka,  La. 

Celler 

Denton 

Dlgga 

Elliott 


NOT  VOTINO— 27 
Frellnghuyaen    Scherer 


Hall 

Jackson 

Martin 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Osmera 

Phllbln 

Powell 


Simpson.  Pa. 
Smith.  Va. 
Taylor 

Thompaon,  La. 
Tuck 
Whltten 
WUlla 
Winstead 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  T\iek  against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Lou- 
isiana against. 

Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with 
Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuyaen  for.  with  Mr.  Winstead 
against. 

Mr,  Barrett  for.  with  Mr.  Elliott  Rgalnst. 
Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Boykin  against. 
Mr.  Gamers  for.  with  Mr.  Brooka  of  Lou- 
lalana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr*.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Scherer. 
Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  4221)  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 

Hawaii  into  the  Union. 

The  motion  wsw  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  4221.  with 
Mr.  KiLDAY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bin. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CBriekI 
will  be  recognized  for  3  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wtishington  (Mr.  West- 
land]  will  be  recognized  for  3  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Biiiin], 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  respectfully  request  that  good  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  presentation  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  Is 
now  standing  in  the  well  of  the  House. 
The  gentleman  will  present  the  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  and  in  support  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  and  answer,  many 
of  the  questions  which  may  be  voiced 
later  on  imless  a  good  hearing  is  given 
to  him. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  chairman.  May  I  at  the  outset  ex- 
press my  very  deep  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  for  permitting  me  to  man- 
age this  bill  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  kindly 
gesture  on  his  part  and  completely  in 
keeping  with  the  kindness  for  which  he 
is  so  well  known  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  to  you 
today  with  a  bill  bestowing  statehood 
upon  the  last  incorporated  Territory 
under  the  American  flag — a  bill  which 
would  brin?r  to  full  flower  the  privileges 
of  the  600,000  American  citizens  who 
constitute  the  r>opulatlon  of  Hawaii. 
May  I  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  may  as  this  debate  progresses 
witness  a  slight  distortion  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  possible  for  men  and  women 
of  good  will  to  look  upon  the  same  set 
of  facts  and  by  changing  a  line  here  or 
there,  like  the  clever  cartoonist,  make 
a  caricature  out  of  something  that  Is 
noble.  Let  us  at  the  outset  realize  that 
we  are  talking  here  today  about  a  Ter- 
ritory which  Is  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  a  part  of  Asia.  This 
is  not  a  foreign  land.  This  is  so  much 
an  Integral  part  of  our  Nation  that  when 
we  were  attacked  there  we  responded 
immediately,  as  quic!:ly.  as  swiftly  as 
if  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles  had 
been  attacked.  And  these  people,  about 
whom  you  may  get  a  certain  picture  as 
this  debate  progresses,  are  American 
citizens.  Many  of  those  citizens  could 
leave  Hawaii  and  move  into  your  State 
or  my  State  and  run  for  President  of 
the  United  States  and  serve,  if  elected. 
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We  are  not  talking  about  foreigners; 
we  are  talking  about  people  who  have 
full  privileges  of  citizenship  except  for 
those  they  seek  in  tills  bill.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  extending  the  United  States 
of  America  into  Asia;  it  is  a  question  of 
bringing  the  people  of  Hawaii  into  full 
brotherhood,  bringing  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  into  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
member these  things  as  the  debate  pro- 
gresses, because  there  will  be  a  fuzzy 
idea  that  we  are  dealing  with  something 
or  somebody  un-American  and  alien  to 
us.  I  believe  firmly  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  round  out  finally  the  Re- 
pubUc  which  is  the  United  States.  Oh, 
I  know  you  will  be  told,  as  you  have  been 
told,  that  we  will  be  here  next  year 
seeking  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  other  places  out  m 
the  Pacific.  I  do  not  believe  that  will 
ever  happen.  May  I  point  out  that  in 
this  Congress  we  have  88  bills  pending 
which  would  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii, 
but  not  a  single  bill  has  been  offered 
by  a  single  Member  for  statehood  for 
any  of  those  other  places.  They  are 
not  mcorporated  Territories,  as  Is  Ha- 
waii, and  if  we  turn  down  Hawaii  we  are 
saying,  in  effect,  that  of  the  two.  the  only 
two  mcorporated  Territories,  Alaska  was 
welcome,  and  you,  Hawaii,  are  not. 

We  all  know  that  less  than  1  year 
ago  after  a  long  and  memorable  debate 
this  House  and  the  other  body  passed 
the  bill  which  created  the  49th  State. 
During  that  debate  some  of  you  will 
remember  the  opposition  hammered  at 
three  major  points:  They  argued  that 
Alaska  was  not  contiguous  to  the  other 
48  States;  that  its  population  was  too 
small  to  warrant  statehood,  and  that 
its  economy  could  not  support  state- 
hood. We  answered  those  arguments  as 
best  we  could,  and  that  debate  need  not 
be  repeated  today.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  the  85th  Congress  did 
grant  statehood  to  Alaska  and  that 
action  resulted  in  a  national  wave  of 
excitement  and  approval  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  our  coimtry  who  are  wait- 
ing right  now  for  us  to  admit  the  Ter- 
tory  of  Hawaii  as  a  State. 

I  have  referred  to  Alaska  only  to  em- 
phasize that  the  arguments  against  Ha- 
waii which  revolve  around  noncontlgu- 
ity,  population,  or  economic  strength, 
already  have  been  answered  by  our  vote 
on  Alaska.  Hawaii's  population  is  three 
times  that  of  Alaska,  and  its  economic 
strength  as  of  now  is  substantially 
greatest. 

I  do  not  propose  to  engage  in  any 
forensic  pyrotechnics  today;  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  about  second  class  citizen- 
ship or  our  long  failure  to  keep  the 
promise  of  the  past;  each  of  us  is  aware 
of  these  things  and  little  would  be  gained 
by  a  discussion  of  them  or  a  reference 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Hawaii 
during  times  of  peril.  Instead,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  propose  to  meet  head  on 
the  principal  arguments  which  will  be 
aired  during  this  debate  and  to  meet 
with  candor  some  of  those  which  may 
be  only  whispered  but  which  can  con- 
stitute the  hidden  motive  behind  the 
oral  arguments.  I  am  very  fully  aware 
that  before  this  debate  is  very  far  along 


some  Member  will  rise  again  to  assert 
the  claim,  as  it  has  been  asserted  in  the 
past,  that  the  Conununlsts  have  a 
stranglehold  upon  Hawaii,  the  Terri- 
tory, and  will  dominate  Hawaii,  the 
State. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
those  arguments  were  advanced  here  in 
the  past,  I  was  deeply  concerned  because 
I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  what 
actually  was  the  situation  in  Hawaii.  So 
in  last  December  three  members  of  our 
committee,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman,  went  to  Hawaii  and 
looked  right  down  the  mouth  of  the 
Communist  cannon.  We  talked  with 
everyone  in  Hawaii  who  could  shed  any 
light  upon  the  situation.  We  talked  with 
the  leaders  of  this  ILWU.  about  which 
you  will  hear  today.  We  also  talked  with 
the  FBI  and  the  Territorial  antisubver- 
slve  commission,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  school  leaders.  We  even 
conducted  interviews  on  the  front  steps 
of  churches. 

In  our  report  we  did  not  attempt  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  communism  in 
Hawaii.  Instead  we  faced  up  to  the  fact. 
We  asserted  that  there  is  commimism  in 
Hawaii.  But  we  found  something  rather 
strange  in  the  Territory.  We  found  a 
people  more  alerted  to  the  menace,  such 
as  it  was,  than  the  people  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  Communists  who 
will  be  mentioned  here  on  this  floor  can- 
not op>erate  in  Hawaii  without  the  bells 
going  on  and  the  bright  lights  shining 
upon  them. 

You  will  hear  talk  here  about  some 
Communists  in  the  ILWU.  There  are 
some  former  Communists  m  that  organ- 
ization. Personally,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  reformed  or  not.  But 
I  will  say  that  when  we  are  given  the  im- 
pression that  Hawaii,  the  State,  will  be 
dominated  by  Communists,  that  they 
will  send  four  Soviet  agents  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  you  are  being 
misinformed.  The  ILWU  has  a  mem- 
bership of  22,000,  roughly.  It  does  have 
some  leaders — and  I  might  say  they  were 
assigned  to  Hawaii  from  the  mainland — 
for  whom  I  have  no  respect  whatsoever, 
but  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
last  election  demonstrated  that  those 
leaders  cannot  lead  their  followers  into 
the  voting  booths  and  tell  them  how  to 
vote.  Oh.  yes;  m  some  instances  people 
endorsed  by  the  ILWU  won  in  the  elec- 
tion, but  I  know  of  many  places  where 
that  endorsement  was  not  effective.  I 
know  of  places  where  ILWU  leaders  ran 
for  public  office  and  were  snowed  under. 
I  know  of  the  fight  they  put  up  against  a 
Honolulu  city  ctiarter  and  they  were 
beaten  3>^  to  1. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  Legislature  of 
Hawaii,  which  the  Communists  allegedly 
control,  enacted  a  law  over  ILWU  oppo- 
sition providing  for  the  seizure  of  the 
docks  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
That  same  legislature  has  refused  to  re- 
peal that  act. 

May  I  point  out  to  you,  as  you  perhaps 
see  headlined  the  conviction  of  certain 
labor  leaders  as  Communists  in  Hawaii, 
that  they  were  convicted  by  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  by  a  Hawaiian  Jury,  and  they 


were  turned  loose  not  by  Hawaii,  not  by 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  but  by  a  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  mainland. 

How  many  States  have  antlsubverslve 
commissions  created,  if  you  please,  by 
this  same  legislature  the  Communists  are 
supposed  to  dominate?  Oh,  I  know  what 
will  be  said  here.  I  know  the  picture 
that  will  be  drawn.  But,  let  me  summon 
my  own  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  Let 
us  take  what  will  be  said  here  at  its  face 
value,  that  if  Hawaii  becomes  a  State  the 
Communists  will  control  and  send, four 
Soviet  agents  to  the  Congress.  I  say,  if 
that  is  true,  any  man  or  woman  who 
favors  statehood  is  very  close  to  treason ; 
certainly  guilty  of  complete  stupidity. 
Who  are  the  people,  knowing  the  facts 
best,  who  are  on  our  side?  Who  should 
know  better  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  information 
available  to  him?  Not  satisfied?  What 
about  Admiral  Felt,  the  man  in  charge 
of  our  military  posture  in  100  million 
square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean?  He 
favors  statehood  for  Hawaii.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  the  head  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Commission  in  Ha- 
waii, who  will  be  quoted  a  little  later  on, 
favors  statehood.  Our  own  committee, 
by  an  overwhelming  margin,  favored 
statehood.  So  does  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  has  available  all  the  in- 
formation that  the  FBI  possesses.  And, 
in  this  House,  who  would  say  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  is 
soft  toward  communism?  Who  would 
say  that  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. General  Kearney,  is  soft  toward 
communism?  They  know  the  situation 
in  Hawaii.  They  investigated  the  situa- 
tion in  Hawaii.  Our  record  will  show 
that  the  Honorable  Francis  Walter  and 
the  Honorable  Bernard  Kearney,  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  refer,  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  for  statehood.  I  say 
to  you  that  if  one-tenth  of  what  will  be 
said  here  about  communism  in  Hawaii  is 
true,  these  men  should  not  have  the  re- 
spect of  anyone,  nor  should  the  members 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  already 
longer  than  I  had  planned.  I  would  like 
to  close  simply  by  saymg  this:  We  are 
aware,  all  of  us  here,  that  what  we  do 
within  the  next  day  or  two  will  be  a 
part  of  our  history.  If  we  decide  to  place 
a  50th  star  in  our  beloved  fiag,  it  will 
glow  there  long  after  we  have  gone  our 
way.  It  will  shine  as  the  star  of  the 
Pacific,  if  you  will,  as  long  as  our  Na- 
tion endures.  We  live  at  a  time  which 
moves  more  swiftly  than  any  m  recorded 
history.  Almost  In  the  same  breath  we 
refer  to  the  atomic  age,  the  Jet  age.  and 
now  the  space  age.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  in  this  great  land  live  in  a  fright- 
ened age,  fearful  of  the  future,  chained 
to  the  quiet  dogmas  of  the  past.  Let  us 
not  shrmk  back  upon  ourselves  thinking 
that  we  must  never  have  any  change. 
Let  us.  abovr  all,  leave  our  children  and 
their  children  a  greater  land,  a  broader 
Union,  and  a  talent  not  buried,  but  used. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  During  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  It  was  stated  that  this  legisla- 
tion comes  before  this  House  at  this  time 
too  quickly,  and  that  not  enough  time 
has  been  given  to  consideration  of  the 
legislation.  Will  the  gentleman  explain 
just  how  much  time  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  statehood  for  Hawaii? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  Congress  has  compiled  a  stack  of 
records  10  feet  high.  We  explored  the 
subject  last  year  and  again  this  year, 
until  even  the  opposition  ran  out  of  wit- 
nesses. I  think  the  question  here  is  so 
basic  and  so  simple  that  the  records  com- 
piled are  adequate  for  any  Member  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
practically  the  same  legislation,  with 
minor  changes,  has  been  passed  by  this 
body  on  three  dififerent  occasions? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  That  is 
true,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  And 
I  suspect  sometimes  it  did  not  go  all 
the  way  because  of  certain  political  cur- 
rents of  the  time. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  rather  long,  involved  question,  and  I 
would  appreciate  the  gentleman's  an- 
swering it  at  the  concliision  of  the  whole 
question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  no  public  hearings 
were  held  by  this  small  committee  that 
went  to  Hawaii  recently;  that  no  sworn 
testimony  on  the  question  of  Communist 
influence  in  Hawaii  was  taken  by  that 
committee;  that  all  three  members  of  the 
committee  who  went  to  Hawaii  were  in 
favor  of  Hawaiian  statehood  continu- 
ously; that  no  Member  who  had  opposed 
Hawaiian  statehood  went  to  Hawaii  as  a 
member  of  the  gentleman's  committee; 
and  that  at  my  sugestion  the  gentleman 
refused  to  prepare  any  hearings  in  Ha- 
waii, as  I  requested  them  to  be  prepared, 
by  the  investigators  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  on  the 
Question  of  communism  in  Hawaii;  that 
the  gentleman  was  quoted  repeatedly 
prior  to  going  to  Hawaii  that  there  was 
no  communism  in  Hawaii  before  the 
committee  went  there ;  and  that  so  far  as 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  never  denied 
that,  previous  to  his  going. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  me  to  answer  all  those 
questions  now  or  any  specific  one  of 
them? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  think  it  could  be  an- 
twered  very  simply  "yes"  or  "no,"  but 
the  gentleman  may  answer  them  in  any 
way  he  please*. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  suggest 
that  I  win  not  answer  the  question  "yes" 
or  "no."  because  the  question  was  not 
phrased  so  that  such  an  answer  would 
be  complete. 

I  never  said  at  any  time  or  any  place 
that  there  was  no  communism  In  Hawaii. 
What  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  elsewhere,  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  brought  up  his  charges 
of  communism,  was  that  I  did  not  be- 


lieve the  Communists  had  a  strangle- 
hold on  Hawaii,  and  I  did  not  believe 
that  they  would  send  four  Soviet  agents 
to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  for  our  sworn  testimony,  we  went 
there  to  investigate  the  specific  subject 
developed  largely  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  we  believed  that  we  could 
get  more  Information  by  talking  to  more 
people  than  if  we  sat  in  a  room  and  went 
aroimd  with  the  same  old  record  spin, 
that  we  have  in  our  formal  hearings  in 
Washington.  But  may  I  say  this,  that 
if  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  list  of 
people  with  whom  we  did  talk  he  will 
realize  that  we  would  have  had  to  have 
our  eyes  and  our  ears  closed  not  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on  in  Hawaii. 

I  may  say  that  if  I  had  found  there, 
regardless  of  my  former  position,  1  jjer- 
cent  of  what  the  gentleman  claims,  I 
would  be  on  th?  floor  now  opposing  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  gentleman's 
facts  are  about  10  percent  right  and  his 
conclusions  more  than  99  percent  wrong. 

The  gentleman  has  never  been  to 
Hawaii.  He  has  compiled  his  case  from 
now-yellowing  headlines,  he  has  com- 
piled his  case  by  taking  out  of  context 
reports  by  various  agencies  and  groups. 

May  I  say  one  other  thing :  There  was 
a  Senate  committee  that  went  to  Hawaii 
and  conducted  some  rather  sensational 
hearings.  It  issued  a  report,  upon 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
leaned  so  heavily.  Yet  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  a  highly  respected 
Republican  member  of  that  committee, 
Senator  Watkins.  was  circulating  a  pe- 
tition in  the  Senate  urging  statehood 
then  for  Hawaii. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  gentlemen 
who  heard  the  sworn  hearings  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  did  not  have  hear- 
ings with  sworn  testimony.  We  believe 
that  we  conducted  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. We  believe  that  we  obtained  much 
more  information  than  if  we  had  had 
the  so-called  public  hearings  under  oath. 
I  did  not  believe  nor  did  my  colleagues 
that  we  were  going  to  get  the  true  pic- 
ture by  hauling  in  a  half  dozen  of  these 
former  Communists  and  have  them  take 
the  fifth  amendment  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred times,  because  we  already  knew 
those  people.  What  we  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  the  communism  that  does 
exist  in  Hawaii  was  under  control,  and 
we  found  it  was.  We  found  their  appa- 
ratus was  crippled;  and  we  were  told 
that  by  people  responsible  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Chali-man.  first  of  all  I  should  like 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
O'BitiiN  ] ,  who  has  Just  preceded  me.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
for  the  past  4  years.  During  that  time 
he  has  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
both  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  statehood. 
We  on  the  minority  side  have  felt  that 
we  have  been  treated  fairly  in  every 
respect  in  the  hearings  on  Hawaiian 
statehood,  that  both  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents,  such  as  the  other  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 


who  has  spoken  here  this  afternoon,  have 
been  given  ample  opportunity  under  his 
guidance  to  present  their  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  minority  Re- 
publican on  this  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  once  had  a  bill  of 
his  own— I  believe  it  was  H.R.  3575,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken — asking  for  statehood 
for  Hawaii.  That  came  before  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  was 
passed  by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  275  to  130. 

So  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  O'Brikm].  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  follow  him  in  further 
expounding  some  of  the  facts  on  Ha- 
waiian statehood  and  why  Hawaii 
should  become  a  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  few.  If  any. 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  this 

House  have  been  so  thoroughly  consid- 
ered as  Hawaiian  statehood.  Since  1935 
no  less  than  22  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  subject  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  tnd  Insular  Affairs  Committees. 
More  than  850  witnesses  have  been 
heard.  The  record  consists  of  over  6.600 
printed  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits. 
At  least  12  committee  reports  have  been 
made.  Three  times,  when  a  bill  for 
Hawaiian  statehood  came  Iwfcre  this 
body  as  a  separate  measure.  It  was 
passed  by  overwhelming  margins. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  served 
Its  apprenticeship  as  a  Territory  longer 
than  any  other  Territory  now  a  State. 
Repeated  Investigations  and  hearings 
have  shown  beyond  any  doubt  that 
Hawaii  is  ready  to  assume  Its  rightful 
place  as  a  full  member  of  our  Federal 
Union  of  States. 

The  three  traditional  standards  for 
applicants  seeking  statehood  are: 

First.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
proposed  State  are  Imbued  with  and 
sympathetic  toward  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy as  exemplified  In  the  Amedcan 
form  of  government. 

Second.  That  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate desires  statehood. 

Third.  That  he  proposed  new  State 
has  sufficient  population  and  resources 
to  suppHjrt  State  government  and  to  pro- 
vide Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

That  Hawaii  more  than  amply  meets 
these  tests  has  been  demonstrated  many 
times.  That  It  meets  these  tests  today 
is  detailed  In  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs which  accompanies  this  bill,  HJl. 
4221. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  4221 
and  statehood  for  Hawaii.  Indeed,  I 
think  there  are  few  who  would  disagree 
that  Hawaii  meets,  and  has  for  many 
years  met,  the  traditional  tests  for  state- 
hood which  I  have  outlined.  But  cer- 
tain arguments  have  been  advanced  with 
respect  to  statehood,  outside  of  these 
traditional  tests.  While  these  argu- 
ments, advanced  with  great  sincerity  by 
their  proponents,  should  not  deter  us.  in 
my  judgment,  from  enacting  this  legis- 
lation, I  believe  they  should  be  discussed 
and  answered. 

The  major  polnU  of  opposition  raised 
are.  first,  the  danger  of  Communist  con- 
trol: second,  noncontlgulty ;  and  third. 
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the  ethnic  background  of  the  people  of 
HawalL 

The  Issue  of  communism  in  Hawaii 
has  been  extensively  investigated  since 
1948.  It  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, most  recently  by  a  sp>ecial  sub- 
committee from  November  24  to  Decem- 
ber 8.  1958. 

This  subcommittee  reported  that  it 
was  "unable  to  find  any  evidence  in  the 
social  fabric  of  Hawaii  that  communism 
had  made  any  substantial  progress  or 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  was  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem." In  a  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee this  year,  that  distinguished 
fighter  against  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, the  chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  stated 
that  given  the  kind  of  machinery  that 
will  come  to  them  in  the  event  Hawaii 
becomes  a  State,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
under  statehood  could  better  manage  the 
security  problems  created  by  Communist 
activities  in  the  islands  than  under  exist- 
ing conditions. 

I  would  not  want  to  minimize  the 
Communist  danger  in  Hawaii — or  in  any 
of  the  other  49  States.  This  is  a  danger 
against  which  we  must  maintain  an  ever- 
lasting vigilance.  Let  me  say  that  the 
matter  of  communism  in  Hawaii  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  concern.  For 
that  reason  I  have  given  it  my  particu- 
lar attention.  Let  me  assure  you  I  would 
not  come  before  the  Members  of  this 
House  today  If  there  were  any  reserva- 
tions in  my  mind  on  this  situation.  To 
me  the  very  thought  of  a  State  of  the 
Union  being  under  the  control  of  the 
Communists  Is  repugnant  to  the  ex- 
treme. But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  has  not  occurred  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  nor  will  it  occur 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  is  highly 
significant  that  the  constitution  of 
Hawaii,  enacted  in  1950.  Is  the  first  in 
this  country  to  disqualify  subversive  and 
disloyal  persons  from  public  office, 
Article  14.  section  3,  states: 

No  person  who  advocatea,  or  who  aids  or 
belongs  to  any  party,  organization  or  asso- 
ciation which  adTOcates.  the  oTcrthrow  by 
foro*  or  Tlolenee  of  tb«  Oovernment  of  this 
8tat«  or  of  the  United  BUtes  shall  be  qxaaU- 
fled  to  hold  any  public  (iffice  or  employment. 

I  compliment  the  people  of  Hawaii 
for  putting  the  provision  in  their  con- 
stitution. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  althouirh  the 
record  is  well  known  to  the  Members  of 
this  House,  I  think  it  is  not  amiss  to  call 
attention  again  to  the  magnificent 
record  compiled  by  citizens  of  Hawaii 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  There  Is  no  more  Inspiring  chapter 
in  our  history  than  that  of  the  442d  Reg- 
imental Combat  team  In  World  War  n. 
The  record  In  the  Korean  conflict  Is 
equally  inspiring.  Lt^  me  briefly  sum- 
marise It: 

Not  one  case  of  cowardice  by  a  Ha- 
waiian soldier  in  the  face  of  the  Com- 
mtinist  enemy  was  recorded  in  Korea. 

Not  one  cose  of  successful  Communist 
brainwashing  of  any  Hawaiian  soldier. 

Not  one  case  of  desertion  by  a  Ha- 
waiian roldler. 


'Hiere  were  426  Hawaiian  boys  killed 
in  Korea,  a  death  toll  four  and  one-half 
times  as  great  as  the  killed-in-action 
average  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  1,352  total  battle  casualties 
from  Hawaii,  a  rate  three  times  as  great 
as  the  casualty  rate  per  capita  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  labor  this 
pomt  further,  other  than  to  say  again 
that  the  matter  of  Communist  influence 
in  Hawaii  should  not  be  a  bar  to  her  ad- 
mission as  a  State  and  that  indeed  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  would  enable  her 
better  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Turning  to  the  argument  of  noncontl- 
gulty, it  is  a  fallacy  to  hold  that  Hawaii 
should  be  denied  statehood  because  the 
islands  are  not  contiguous  by  land  to  the 
continental  United  States.  The  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  as  the  49th  State  and  the 
facts  of  modern  communication  and 
transportation  have  shattered  forever 
this  contention. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  problem  of  noncontl- 
gulty in  my  own  congressional  district. 
Two  of  my  counties  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  islands.  One  county,  San  Juan, 
consisting  of  172  islands,  Ls  accessible 
only  by  air  or  water.  In  addition,  an- 
other portion  of  my  district.  Point  Rob- 
erts, can  be  reached  only  by  air  or  water 
or  by  twice  going  through  Canadian  cus- 
toms. This  geographical  situation  exist- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Washington  in  1889,  and  while 
I  must  say  that  it  does  add  measurably 
to  the  problems  of  a  candidate  for  po- 
litical oflBce,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
these  areas  are  growing  and  progressive 
parts  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foi-ce  which  the  ar- 
gument of  noncontiguity  may  have  had 
100.  50.  or  even  25  years  ago,  has  in  this 
modem  age  been  completely  dispelled. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is 
necessary  to  comment  only  briefly  on 
the  argument  sometimes  advanced 
based  on  the  ethnic  origin  and  racial 
situation  in  Hawaii.  Hawaii  has  been 
a  part  of  the  United  States  since  1898 
and  American  influence  began  long 
before  then.  Hawaii  Is  thoroughly 
American  in  every  respect.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  Amer- 
ica is,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
8ho^^•n  for  all  to  see  in  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  Korea.  It  would  be  a 
travesty  and  a  tragedy  if  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  so  ready  for  statehood  In  every 
regard,  were  to  be  denied  tlais  distinc- 
tion merely  because  of  the  ancestry  of 
a  part  of  that  group.  We  need  Hawaii 
as  a  State.  We  need  the  citlrens  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  be  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  We  need  them 
not  only  for  their  counsel  and  advice 
which  they  can  give  us  in  our  dealings 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  but  we 
need  them  for  the  living  symbol  they 
will  be  to  the  free  world  and  the  tm- 
commltted  nations,  that  America  be- 
lieves in  and  praotlocs  the  tenets  of  the 
American  Ideal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  here  to- 
day are  fortunate  to  be  caught  up  in  a 
great  moment  of  history.  Though  the 
problems  and  perils  which  beset  ua  give 
ample   cause    for   anxiety,   though   we 


must  endure  stem  tests,  we  are  clearly 
faced  with  the  opportimity  for  great- 
ness. Such  an  opportunity  is  with  us 
as  we  consider  this  legislation.  I  deem 
it  my  good  fortune  and  privilege  to 
stand  before  the  Monbers  of  this  House 
today  and  affirmatively  participate  in 
that  action  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
lead  to  the  adinissicm  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  as  the  50th  State  in  this  Union. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.   lyiekL 

Mr.  SATIiOR.  I  wmild  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  forthright 
statement  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conunittee  at  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  was  ap- 
pomted  a  member  of  the  committee. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  tha 
questions  the  gentleman  asked  of  wit- 
nesses who  api>eared  before  our  com- 
mittee prior  to  coming  to  the  conclusioa 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. If  any  Members  of  this  House 
were  in  doubt  in  their  own  minds  and  if 
they  would  go  over  the  record  and  read 
the  questions  which  the  gentleman  asked 
of  ^i-itnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  enabling  him  to  make  up  his 
mind,  they  too  would  come  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI. 

lix.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  long  and  many  years  of  effort  and 
struggle  spent  m  our  quest,  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  supporters  of 
the  legislation  now  before  this  commit- 
tee can  sense  the  thrill  of  success  which 
Is  apparently  only  hours  removed  from 
this  debate  of  today. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  especially  com- 
mend to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'BRiEifl, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  SatlorI —  who  have  so  ably  si^ear- 
headed  the  fight  for  granting  the  status 
of  statehood  to  Hawaii— the  last  of  our 
incorporated  Territories.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'SrikcI,  Is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  side 
of  the  committee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chairman.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI,  is  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  minority  side  of  each 
committee.  Each  of  them  has  done  yeo- 
man service  In  this  program.  To  them, 
along  with  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  ButNS],  is  due  more  than  to  any 
other  like  Member  of  the  Members  of 
our  body  the  credit  of  getting  this  legis- 
lation along  so  quickly  in  this  session. 
Also  they  are  due  great  credit  In  present- 
ing the  bill  in  the  fine  form  and  detail 
In  which  it  is  presented  to  us.  Cer- 
tainly. I  do  not  desire  to  minimize  the 
good  work  done  in  the  Interests  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  by  other  members  of  the 
committee  particularly,  and  Members  of 
the  House  generally.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Wcstland],  floor 
manager  of  the  legislation  for  the  minor- 
ity, has  been  extremely  helpful  and 
constructive    with    his    searching    and 
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meaningful  questions  which  he  had  pro- 
pounded during  committee  considera- 
tion. 

Without  in  any  way  attempting  on  my 
part  to  prejudge  the  final  decision  on  the 
legislation  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, may  I  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  a 
great  majority  of  this  body— truly  rep- 
resenting the  great  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation — will  voice  their  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  within  the  next  day 
or  two.  Yet.  may  I  say  that  there  are 
those  among  lu  who  look  with  question 
and  fear — and  may  I  add  with  some 
suspicion  on  what  the  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  legislation  desire  to  do.  In 
most  instances  these  questioning  and  op- 
posing colleagues  of  ours  are  most  sincere 
In  their  opposition.  I  truly  hope  that  as 
the  advocates  of  the  legislation  present 
their  case  that  the  fears  and  especially 
the  suspicions  of  our  opposing  colleagues 
may  be  allayed  and  even  removed.  Our 
presentation  will  be  to  that  end. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  said  that  the 
rrantlng  of  the  sUtus  of  statehood  to 
KawftU  Is  but  the  beginning  of  Uke  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  other  areas  now 
uzxder  our  national  jurisdiction  but  not 
enjoying  the  status  of  full  membership 
In  our  sisterhood  of  States.  Z  say  to 
thoM  of  my  colleagues  who  oppose  this 
ItgUlatlon  for  thU  reason  that  you  have 
no  need  for  further  worry— to  be  per- 
fNtly  and  brutally  frank  Z  say  that  you 
rtally  have  no  logical  justlfloatlon  for 
your  opposition  founded  on  such  think- 
ing. 

Hawaii  is  the  last  of  the  Incorporated 
Ttrritorics.  With  lU  admission  to  full 
itfttthood  in  our  Union,  ws  ihall  have 
filled  the  galaxy  of  stars  In  the  field  of 
blue  in  our  national  banner.  For  the 
forMMAblf  future  there  will  be  no  more. 
Zt  ii  my  opinion  thftt  it  ii  most  unlikely 
that  there  ever  will  be  others.  Yet.  X 
know  full  well  that  the  Members  of  the 
Mth  Congreif  cannot  speak  for  the  suo- 
oeedlng  Congress  or  Congresses.  And, 
here,  may  X  add  my  own  personal  posi- 
tion, which  is  that  X  have  sufficient  faith 
in  those  who  will  be  chosen  to  follow  us 
that  they  shall  do  that  which  is  best  for 
the  general  welfare  of  our  country  and 
its  people. 

Now,  may  I  explain  In  some  detail  just 
what  Z  mean  by  sUtlng  to  you  that  Ha- 
waii is  the  last  of  our  incorporated  Ter- 
rltorlH  and  Just  what  significance  muit 
be  attached  to  such  statement. 

OTATmOOe  IS  TMI  NBCRSSARV  OONISeVSWCS  Of 

naarroauL  XNCosroiuTioir 

The  claim  that  the  Incorporation  of  a 
Territory  makM  mandatory  Its  gradua- 
tion to  statehood  is  supported  over- 
whelmingly by  historical  precedent  and 
the  dicta  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Ivery  incorporated  Territory— and 
there  have  been  81  of  them— has  become 
A  State  except  Hawaii.  The  first  of  a 
eerlH  of  organic  acts  for  incorporated 
Terrltorlee  was  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787,  which  outhned  a  policy  of  ulti- 
mate status  not  only  for  the  Northwest 
Territory,  but  also  for  all  the  Territories 
subsequently  to  be  acquired.  A  basic 
provision  was  that  when  the  population 
of  any  district  within  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory should  total  80,000.  that  dUtrlct 
was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 


eqiial  footing  with  the  original  13  States. 
Organic  legislation  which  ensued  for  the 
Southwest  Territory,  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and 
so  forth,  incorporated  the  Territory  to 
which  each  of  the  acts  applied  and  made 
provision  for  eventual  statehood. 

One  after  the  other,  all  the  incor- 
porated Territories  on  the  mainland  were 
admitted  to  the  Union;  and  only  last 
January  3  Alaska  joined  the  great  sister- 
hood. The  constitutional  status  of 
Hawaii  is  identical  to  that  of  Alaska, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  each  of  the  other 
former  incorporated  Territories.  True, 
the  Organic  Act  of  Hawaii  does  not  refer 
in  explicit  terms  to  statehood;  but  the 
fact  that  the  act  extended  the  Constitu- 
tion in  all  its  parts  to  our  great  Pacific 
Territory  und  thereby  incorporated  it  In- 
to the  Union  was  sufBclent  to  guarantee 
it  eventual  statehood. 

The  courts  time  and  again  have  made 
it  plain  that  the  act  of  incorporntlon 
constitutes  a  commitment  by  the  Con- 
gress ultimately  to  admit  as  a  State  the 
Territory  Incorporated.  In  Kx  Part§ 
Morgan  (20  F.  298,  305  (1883)).  an 
Incorporated  territory  Is  considered  an 
inchoate  Btote.  In  iSoAlUtttr  v.  United 
Statea  (141  U.S.  174.  188  (1801) ),  terri- 
torial government  was  said  to  be  tempo- 
rary and  destined  to  be  superseded  when 
the— Incorporated— territories  became 
States  of  the  Union.  In  BaUao  v.  Psopis 
0/  Putrto  Rico  (268  U.S.  298  (1922) ),  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  incorporation 
has  always  been  a  step,  and  an  Important 
one.  leading  to  statehood. 

One  of  the  more  baseless  of  the 
chariei  long  cherished  by  antiatatehood 
elements  Is  the  alledatlon  that  Hawaii's 
admission  would  be  followed,  necessarily, 
by  that  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
all  the  other  unincorporated  areae  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States.  The  very 
fact  that  these  Territories  are  unincor- 
porated precludes  their  admission.  Not 
until  the  Congress  makes  them  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereby  accords  them  Incorporated  sta- 
tus, can  they  hope  to  achieve  statehood. 
Such  a  development  Is  utterly  unlikely, 
at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future, 

Th$  JO  Btuttt  havtng  prtvieut  TtrritorUil 
»tatui  ami  th$lr  ruptcUvt  ptriodi  of  tuoh 
Btatut,*  pliu  Hatoait,  inttrpolottd  at  of 
1989 
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Dourw:  Htatutt'*  al  I^irtv. 

We  have  no  more  areas  which  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  be  denlgnated  as 
incorporated  Territories.  Hawaii  is  the 
last.  The  people  of  Hawaii— good,  loyal, 
and  patriotic  oltlseno  of  the  United 
States  of  America— have  served  well 
their  apprenticeship.  They  are  ready. 
They  are  deserving.  We  are  ready  to 
receive  them.  Let  not  any  fears  of  ours 
deny  to  our  own  that  which  our  own  is 
entitled  to  receive— the  blessing  and  re- 
sponsibilities attendant  with  full  sister- 
hood in  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Z  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  ZlUnois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Z  ihould  like  to  pref- 
ace my  remarks  by  reminding  the  gen- 
tleman that  Z  have  always  supported 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  Z  followed  the  ex- 
cellent chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  OVrun).  in  voting  last 
year  for  the  admission  of  Alaska.  How- 
ever, today  a  question  has  arisen  on  the 
floor  which  Z  know  the  gentleman  can 
answer  readily.  Considering  the  con- 
stitutional restriction  in  existence, 
would  It  be  possible  for  Hawaii  when  a 
State  to  annex  other  territory  which  is 
unincorporated  but  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  without  further  acUon 
being  taken  by  this  Congress? 

Mr.  ASPZNALL.    Zt  would  not. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Z  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPZNAU^  Z  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  8  of  the  biU 
there  is  a  provision  which  says  that  the 
President  may  dispose  of  land  within  a 
B-year  period  after  Hawaii  beoomei  a 
State.  Z  am  referring  to  paragraph  (e) 
on  page  8.  Will  the  gentleman  please 
tell  us  the  meaning  of  that  provision? 

Mr.  ASPZNALL  That  provision  pro- 
vides that  the  areas  now  held  by  the 
United  Statee.  for  one  purpose  or  an- 
other, may  be  held  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  an  additional  period  of  not 
over  6  years  for  a  determination  as  to 
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how  much  of  that  area  is  to  be  needed 
permanently  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  defense  purposes  primarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  such  land  could  be 
disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     No;  the  lands  auto- 
matically go  to  the  new  State  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  not  what  the 
provision  says. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  lands  in 
Hawli  come  in  two  c]a8sc8;  first,  those 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
title  in  fee.  Those  ai*e  not  affected  at 
all  by  this  bill.  The  other  lands  affected 
by  thU  bill  are  those  which  the  United 
States  Government  holds  under  license. 
These  lands  are  owned  by  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  Upon  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  into  the  slsteri^ood  of  SUtas.  if 
there  Is  no  provision  in  the  bill,  all  of 
the  rlghU  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
those  lands  will  cease  at  once.  The 
military,  which  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  these  lands,  have  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  asked  that  for  a  period 
of  5  years  the  President  be  given  the 
discretion  to  determine  which  of  those 
lands  are  needed  and  which  are  not 
needed,  .  ^ 

Those  which  will  be  needed  will  be 
kept  by  the  United  States  without  any 
payment  to  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  of  any 
sort  or  description,  and  those  that  are 
not  needed  will  autoniatioally  then  go 
back  to  the  BUU  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  they  not 
come  to  the  Congreee  tor  the  disposal  of 
this  land,  rather  than  leaving  It  to  the 
discretion  of  a  Presidnnt?  That  is  the 
way  we  dlapoM  of  other  U.8.  property.  U 
It  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Theee  properties  are 
in  reality  properUes  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  does  a  Pres- 
ident have  any  discretion  in  the  matter 
at  all? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Beoauie  we  prei- 
ently  hold  possession  over  these  particu- 
lar areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  we  do  control 
the  land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Just  for  cerUln 
purposes,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  under  any 
circumiUnce  the  authority  ihould  be 
vested  in  Congress  to  dispose  of  any  fed- 
erally owned  or  contrc>lled  land. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  that  a  itaU- 
ment  will  be  made  about  that  when  that 
part  of  the  bill  Is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  special  sig- 
nificance to  esublishlng  the  minimum 
voting  age  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  at  20  yoars? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Z  think  the  gentle- 
man understands  that  we  have  always 
left  that  decision  up  to  the  various  States. 
If  Hawaii  wUhes  to  change  the  usual 


age  limit  for  vothig.  it  may  do  so.  Just 
as  the  great  State  of  Georgia  has 
changed  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  understand. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld  ? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  question  comes  up 
as  to  what  we  mean  by  an  incorporated 
Territory  when,  for  example,  Guam  has 
a  Governor  and  a  Lieutenant  Governor 
appointed  by  the  President,  as  well  as  a 
legislature;  likewise  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Why  is  there  a  distinction  between  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  for  example,  and  those 
two  Territories?  What  Is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship we  hold  over  the  Marshall  and 
Caroline  Islands,  as  they  are  Territories 
under  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations?  What  kind  of  legal  situation 
Is  there  on  those  Territories  in  respect 
to  this  particular  legislation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  have  had  these 
three  different  approaches  to  the  treat- 
ment of  our  areas  classified  as  "Terri- 
tories." Of  course,  an  Incorporated 
Territory  is  by  its  organic  act  deter- 
mined to  be  an  incorporated  area. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Why  has  not  Guam, 
when  we  have  an  organic  law  for  them, 
set  up  its  own  organiaatlon? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  have  never  by 
congressional  act  designated  Guam  as 
an  incorporated  Territory.  We  have  said 
just  the  reverse,  that  it  is  not  an  incor- 
porated Territory. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Like  an  unincorpo- 
rated village. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  same  ii  true  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

As  far  as  the  trust  islands  are  con- 
cerned, we  hold  poiseaiion  by  conqueit. 
of  course,  but  we  have  control  over  them 
at  the  present  tims  only  by  mandate 
from  the  United  Nations. 

Z  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  SaylokI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  or- 
ganlaed  incorporated  Territory  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  a  possession  to  which 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  exUnded  by  a  congresiional 
act.  As  a  result  their  native-born  in- 
habitants have  become  dtliens  of  the 
United  SUtei,  the  area  is  entiUed  to 
iUtehood,  and  enjoy  reprcNnUtion  in 
Congress.    Hawaii  is  an  example. 

An  organized  unlnoorporaUd  Terri- 
tory is  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
to  which  the  Federal  Conitltution  hai 
not  been  extended  by  act  of  Congress. 
Organic  acU  have  been  enacted  for  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Zslands,  our  two  posssi- 
iloni  falllni  Into  thU  category. 

Neither  hu  a  RepreeenUtlve  in  Con- 
greu.  Neither  is  eligible  for  sUUhood 
without  additional  congrecstonal  legis- 
lation. Ouamanians  and  Virgin  Island- 
ers are  dtliens  of  the  United  SUtes. 

American  Samoa  is  an  unorganised 
and  unincorporated  possession  of  the 
United  SUtei.  Zt  hai  no  organic  act. 
no  repreienUtion  In  Congreii,  and.  of 
course.  Is  not  eligible  for  sUtohood.  ZU 
Inhabitanto  are  not  cltiiens  but  are  na- 
tionals of  the  United  SUtes,  but,  of 
course,  are  eligible  for  cltiienshlp.  They 


may  travel  to  the  mainland  without  diffi- 
culty. This  status  entitles  the  American 
Samoans  to  the  protection  of  our  flag 
and  the  enjoyment  of  undefined  funda- 
mental rights,  but  does  not  guarantee 
to  them  those  explicit  rights  accorded 
by  the  Constitution  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  is  a  strategic  trusteeship  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  inhabitants  are  nei- 
ther citizens  nor  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  but  wards  of  the  United  Nations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Trust  Territory  is  not 
a  possession  of  the  United  SUtes  it  ob- 
viously could  not  be  admitted  to  our 
Union.  Its  inhabitants  have  little  sense 
of  nationalism  and  not  the  least  interest 
In  statehood. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pillion  1. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  tAfUr  countlng.l  Seventy- 
four  Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(ROU  No.  101 

Artndt  Oubitr  Quigltf 

Ayrss  Hsll  lUadail 

Ballay  Ksrtls  Rettn,  Tti. 

BsrdM  MoffmsD,  Mloh.  |cb«r«r 

Barrttt 

Bftrry 

BUtaUi 

Bolton 

Bowlti 

BrMdlng 

Otltsr 

DkwaoB 

Dtggl 

DtKon 

Blltott 


imlth, ; 
•miih.  Vs. 

•PSBM 

IJM'iatsr 

Tiirior 

Tttompsott,  La. 

Tuoh 

Whortoa 

Wlllla 

Wtlhrew 


leliatld 
Keii 
Jssksoa 
Ktaras 
Xtllr 

Msenrovleo 
Itertui 
Msjr 

ICorrlMa 
Ownofs 
PhliblB 
FraliBghuyMB  PowoU 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee;  and 
the  Speaker  having  reiumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KaoAT,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Kouie  on  the  StaU  of  the 

Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  coniideration  the  bill 
K.R.  4291,  and  finding  iteeU  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  170  Members  reeponded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  be  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  TiM  genUeman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Paliom]  is  recog- 
nlud  for  80  mlnutM. 

Mr.  PZLLZON.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes: 
this  is  an  historic  event.  Today  marks 
another  milestone  in  the  deoay.  in  the 
decline,  and  in  the  dMth  of  this  Nation 
and  of  Weetern  ClvlUiaUon. 

May  Z  first  point  out  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  simple  legislative  measure  that  can 
laUr  be  amended  or  repealed. 

This  is  neither  a  regulatory  nor  an 
administrative  proposal.  This  is  not  a 
Uw  being  passed  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  legislative  business!. 

This  meaiure  deali  with  the  basic 
structure  of  legiilative  power— of  who 
shall  in  the  future,  have  the  power  to 
pass  all  laws  affecting  all  of  the  citicens 
of  this  Nation. 
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Mr,  ChAirman,  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  iBsue  of  itatehood  for  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  ought  to  be  deliberated  from 
these  three  broad  aapecta: 

First.  The  grant  of  statehood  to  Ha- 
waii will  reduce  the  political  power  and 
the  voting  rights  of  every  citizen  of  our 
population  and  bestow  that  power  upon 
another  segment  of  our  citizens. 

Second.  The  next  phase  of  this  dis- 
cussion will  attempt  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  statehood.  I 
will  try  to  demonstrate  that  the  reason- 
ing for  statehood  is  either  based  upon 
political  errors  or  is  irrelevant  or  is  of 
emotional  origin. 

Third.  The  concluding  portion  of  this 
statement  will  deal  with  communism  in 
Hawaii  and  its  dangerous  political  con- 
sequences. 

TM«    POLITICAL    POWIR    A8P«CT8    Or    8TATIHOOD 

There  is  a  mistaken  popular  notion 
that  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii are  being  deprived  of  their  right  of 
self-government.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  49  States  and 
the  powers  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  are  insignificant. 

Under  the  Hawaii  Organic  Act,  Hawaii 
possesses  full  power  to  enact  laws  relating 
to  its  property,  affairs,  and  government. 
Its  powers  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  are  substantially  as  extensive 
as  the  powers  of  the  State  governments 
of  the  49  States.  Hawaii  does  not  lack 
the  power  of  home  rule. 

Although  Congress  has  reserved  the 
right  to  disapprove  Territorial  legisla- 
tion, no  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  ever  been 
invalidated  by  Congress. 

Although  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  is 
appointed  by  the  President,  there  has 
never  been  any  substantial  complaint 
that  the  administration  of  the  Gover- 
nor's OflBce  has  been  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  that  Terri- 
tory. 

The  campaign  of  the  proponents  of 
statehood  is  based,  not  upon  their  need 
or  desire  for  power  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  Territory,  but  rather,  in  their  de- 
sire for  power  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  49  States.  They  seek  the  power  as- 
sociated with  the  election  of  two  U.S. 
Senators,  .wo  U.S.  Representatives,  and 
four  electoral  votes  in  the  choice  of  a 
U.S.  President. 

The  membership  of  this  House  knows 
that  all  governments,  good  or  bad,  are 
mere  organizations  of  political  power. 
The  difference  between  a  totalitarian, 
an  aristocracy,  or  a  representative  gov- 
ernment is  merely  a  difference  in  the 
control  of  political  power. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
our  constitutional  representative  form  of 
government  shall  give  every  citizen  an 
equal  voice  in  the  conduct  of  our  Oov- 
errunent.  The  right  of  a  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  Goveriunent,  almost  ex- 
clusively, rests  with  his  right  to  vote. 
But.  the  essence  of  the  right  to  vote  lies 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Statehood  would  entitle  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  two  U.S.  Senators.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  decide  whether  this 
amounts  to  an  equitable  apportionment 
of  legislative  power. 


The  population  of  Hawaii,  according 
to  the  oonsus  estimate  as  of  July  1, 
1957.  was  613,000.  Of  this  population, 
69.O0io  were  military  personnel.  An  ad- 
ditional 25,000  people  are  civilian  Fed- 
eral employees.  If  we  consider  these 
84,000  Federal  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel to  each  have  only  one  dependent, 
then  the  basic  population  figure  should 
be  reduced  by  168,000.  This  would  re- 
duce the  Hawaiian  citizen  population  to 
445,000. 

With  the  grant  of  statehood,  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  will  be  represented  by  one 
U.S.  Senator  for  each  of  its  223,000  citi- 
zens. 

The  2  Hawaii  Senators  representing 
445,000  citizens  would  nullify  the  wUl 
and  the  representation  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate of  New  York's  16  million  people, 
California's  14  million  people,  Illinois' 
10  million  people,  Georgia's  4  million 
people,  and  of  the  voters  in  each  of  the 
other  of  the  49  States. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
founded  a  comF>ound  government,  com- 
bining the  features  of  both  a  federal 
and  a  national  type  of  government. 

The  plan  to  give  each  State  two  Sen- 
ators conforms  to  a  pattern  suitable  to 
a    Federal    Government,    with    limited 
powers,  where  the  bulk  of  the  sovereign . 
power  is  reserved  to  the  States. 

The  plan  to  apportion  Representatives 
of  this  House  on  the  basis  of  population 
conforms  to  the  framework  of  a  National 
Government  where  all  power  is  concen- 
trated in  a  Central  Government. 

The  grant  of  equal  representation,  that 
of  two  U.S.  Senators,  to  each  State  was 
adopted  for  thp  protection  o'  the  sover- 
eign powers  of  the  States  from  encroach- 
ment upon  their  powers  by  the  Central 
Government.  In  furtherance  of  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  provided  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate be  chosen,  indirectly,  by  State  legis- 
latures. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  represent  the  States  in  their  cor- 
porate governmental  capacities.  The 
election  of  Senators  by  the  legislatures 
was  an  integral  part  of  that  historic 
compromise  under  which  each  State  be- 
came entitled  to  two  U.S.  Senators. 

The  17th  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  on  April  8.  1913. 
This  amendment  fundamentally  altered 
the  basis  for  the  allotment  of  two  Sen- 
ators to  each  State.  This  change  in  the 
mode  of  the  selection  of  our  Senators 
to  that  of  p>opular  suffrage  totally  de- 
stroyed the  justification,  the  rationale, 
for  equal  representation  for  each  State 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  have  been  drastic  changes  in  our 
Republic.  The  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion envisioned  a  Central  Government  of 
limited  powers,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
residual  sovereign  power  being  reserved 
to  the  States. 

Now,  there  is  no  mathematical  formula 
for  the  measurement  of  the  division  of 
power  between  the  States  and  our  Central 
Government.  However,  we  can  measure 
the  exercise  of  political  power  by  the 
expenditures  of  our  governments. 

In  the  year  1957  our  total  gross  na- 
tional product  amounted  to  $440  billion. 
Of  this  sum,  $79  billion,  or  18.1  percent. 


was  expended  by  the  Central  Gtovem- 
ment.  The  State  and  local  governments 
expended  $34  billion,  or  7.7  percent.  The 
exercise  of  Federal  power  costs  our  citi- 
zens about  two  and  one-half  times  the 
exercise  of  State  power. 

It  Is  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
continuing  erosion  of  power  out  of  the 
States  and  a  continuing  concentration 
of  power  in  our  Central  Government 
We  have  become  a  National  Government 
wherein  the  States  are  being  relegated  to 
mere  provinces.  We  have  evolved  from 
a  Federal  Republic  into  a  national 
democracy. 

Twenty-five  States,  with  a  population 
of  31  million  people,  constituting  only 
18  percent  of  the  Nation's  population, 
control  50  votes  and  have  a  majority 
power  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  Imbalance  of  power  Is  a  prime 
factor  in  our  huge  Federal  bureaucracy. 
its  wastages,  and  the  consequent  huge 
Federal  taxes.  Our  bankrupt  agricul- 
tural program  with  Federal  subsidies, 
creating  surplus  products  and  Federal 
subsidies  paid  to  reduce  crops,  at  the 
same  time,  is  an  example  of  the  satis- 
factions of  local  interests  resulting  from 
excessive  localized  political  power  with- 
out a  corresponding  accountability  for 
U".J  national  welfare. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  accountable  to  the 
pressure  of  their  constituents  rather 
than  to  the  preservation  of  State  powers. 
Their  prime  interest  must  lie  in  expand- 
ing national  power  to  satisfy  local  po- 
litical pressures. 

The  alarming  growth  of  Federal  aid  is 
another  example  of  the  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  Senate  power.  These  pro- 
grams are  a  practical  means  of  socializ- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  States  and  are 
encouraged  by  the  political  power  com- 
binations in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  will  reduce  the 
effectiveness  and  dilute  the  voting  rights 
of  every  citizen  of  the  49  States.  In  the 
election  of  a  U.S.  Senate,  it  transfers 
an  excessive  amount  of  Senate  repre- 
sentation to  the  people  of  Hawaii 

The  average  representation  in  the  US. 
Senate  is  1  Senator  for  approximately 
1.700.000  citizens.  Hawaii  will  have  1 
Senator  for  each  223.000  citizens.  The 
voting  rights  of  the  Hawaii  citizen  will 
be  7  times  as  effective  as  that  of  the 
average  citizen  of  the  49  States. 

rOWXK  IM  THB  KXBCTmVK  BmANCR 

In  the  event  of  statehood,  Hawaii,  aft- 
er the  1960  reapportionment,  will  be- 
come entitled  to  4  electoral  votes  toward 
the  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  can  be  reduced  to  1  electoral 
vote  for  each  110,000  of  its  population. 
The  voters  in  the  49  States  will  only  have 
1  electoral  vote  for  about  each  320.000 
citizens.  In  the  election  of  a  President, 
the  voting  rights  of  each  Hawaii  citizen 
will  be  as  effective  as  that  of  3  average 
citizens  of  the  49  States. 

Again,  the  voting  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  49  States  are  reduced  in  order  to 
transfer  excessive  voting  power  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii. 
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BXirr  ATION  IN  TBI  HOV8X  OF 
SKPMCSZNTATrVSB 

After   the    1960   census   reapportion- 
ment, Hawaii  will  become  entitled  to  2 


Representatives  In  this  House.    Since  the  The    Hawaiian    people    received,    for 

membership  of  this  House  is  fixed  at  435.  their  taxes,  substantially  the  same  bene- 

these  two  Representatives  will  displace  2  fits  as  the  people  of  the  49  States. 

Members    who    are    presently    holding  No  one  has  disparaged  the  bravery  of 

seats  in  this  House.    This  loss  of  seats  Hawaiian  troops  in  World  War  II  and  in 

will  be  in  addition  to  the  following  latest  the  Korean  confilct,  except  the  Hawaii 

projection  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  of  Statehood     Commission.    They     have 

the  loss  of  seats:  raised  this  issue  by  attributing  it  to  the 

uif^^n*                                                         1  opponents  of  statehood.    It  is  Inflanuna- 

lAauachuMiiillllllllliillllllllllllll"!  2  tory,  emotional  language  Intended  to  put 

N«w  York - s  the  opponents  on  the  defensive  and  fur- 

Pennayivania 8  nishes  an  emotional  impact  in  Hawaii, 

nunou 1  coupling  statehood  with  a  defense  of 

MlnneioU 1  honor. 

MiuiMippi 1  ^^^  loyalty  of  the  Hawaiian  soldier 

J^jJnVki 1  cannot  and  should  not  be  the  basis  for 

West  Vir^n\mI"IIIIIII^"IllIIIlII""I  1  the  equitable  apportionment  of  repre- 

North  Caroiina._....lI...._....... ......  1  sentatlon  in  Congress. 

Georgia 1  I  might  remind  our  fellow  citizens  in 

Alabama 1  Hawaii  that  the  people  of  the  48  States 

Arkansaa 2  ^j^  ^q^  hesitate  to  bravely  and   com- 

sTATtHooD  rot  oTHti  POSSESSIONS  plctely  repel  the  inglorious  attack  by 

Statehood   for   Hawaii   will   Intensify  Japan,  not  upon  the  U.S.  mainland,  but 

the  demands  for  representation  in  Con-  <^heir  attack  upon  Hawaii     The  United 

gress  for  the  citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  States  discharged  Its  obligations  to  its 

aU  other  possessions  of  t  he  United  States,  bellow  citizens  in  full  measure. 

Since  Alaska  was  admitted  with  a  resi-  The   proponents   say   that  denial   of 

dent  population  of  about  100.000  people,  statehood   would  cause   an  unfavorable 

Why  isn't  Guam  entitled  to  statehood  psychological  impact  upon  oriental  coun- 

with  Its  population  of  59.000  citizens.  tries.    This  reasoning  is  a  political  mis- 

If  the  psychological  impact  upon  the  take.    It  is  an  admission  of  our  weak- 
oriental  countries  is  a  valid  reason  for  ness.     This  is  a  domestic  problem  that 
admitting  Hawaii,  then  Guam  should  be  should  not  be  decided  by  foreign  agita- 
admitted  because  it  Is  farther  west  and  tion. 
closer  to  the  oriental  cultures.  The  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission  ad- 

If  Puerto  Rico  seeks  admission,  shall  vances  the  argument  that  Hawaii  has 

we  admit  her  to  statehood  in  the  interest  met  every  test  of  statehood.     The  Con- 

of    reducing    the    possible    enmities    of  stitution  provides  no  tests  for  statehood. 

South  American  countrios.  Congress  has  not  enacted  any  tests  for 

Senator  Case  recently  introduced  a  bill  statehood.    The    proponents    refer    to 

to  grant  three  delegates  in  the  House  of  dicta    emanating    from    the    Supreme 

Representatives  to  the  District  of  Co-  Court.     The    opinion   of   the   Supreme 

lumbia  which  is  a  prelude  to  statehood.  Court  in  this  matter  is  just  another  un- 

Are  these  800.000  citizens  less  entitled  to  warranted  intrusion  upon  the  constitu- 

two  U.S.  Senators  than  the  445.000  citi-  tional  powers  of  Congress, 

zens  of  Hawaii?  The  height  of  irrelevancy  was  attained 

The  Virgin  Islands  ha.s  a  population  of  by  a  prominent  proponent  of  Hawaiian 

30,000.    Shall  we  admit  the  Virgin  Is-  statehood.    He  advanced  this  argimaent: 

lands  on  the  ground  that  it  will  improve  "The  delectation  of  visitors,  the  sweet- 

our  relations  with  the  African  countries?  ness  of  Hawaiian  music  and  the  rhythm 

Before  we  further  distort  the  struc-  of  its  dance."    The  muscular  gyrations 

ture  of  our  Government,  we  ought  to  be  of  the  hula  dance  is  certainly  far  afield 

prepared  to  deal  with  these  prospective  from  the  crux  of  the  statehood  problem, 

troublesome  problems  on  the  basis  of  a  ccMMtiNisM  m  hawah 

principle  that  is  equitable  for  these  peo-  „^  ,            , .             u  .         j      t 

pie  and  is  also  reasonably  fair  to  the  peo-  ^r.  Chairman  I  have  said,  in  and  out- 

ple  of  the  49  States  side  Congress,  that  in  granting  state- 

,^^  hood  to  Hawaii,  we  actually  invite  four 

ext«aneous  issues  Soviet  agents  to  take  seats  in  the  U.S. 

Just  about  any  and  every  conceivable  congress.    I  repeat  this  statement, 

argument  has  been  advanced  by  the  pro-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^u  ^^^  ^o  visible  brand 

ponents  of  statehood.     The  Territory  of  ^^     .j^       ^^^^  ^^^   ^e   Communist 

Hawaii  has  earned  on  a  high-powered,  p          members.     All  that  the  Commu- 

soft-sell.  campaign  for  the  past  12  years,  ^ists  demand  of  them,  in  return  for  their 

TTie  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission  is  the  ^  to  cleverly  follow  the 

official  agency  for  the  promotion  of  state-  Mo„„i^t  p^rtv  linp  •• 

hood.     Since  1947  it  has  spent  more  than  ^.I^^     f"^"         -                 ,       ,     xr 

$1  million  for  public  relations  and  lobby-  ^he  mfiltration  of  communism  in  Ha- 

ing.    This  sum  far  exceeds  the  spending  wau  continues  to  influence  every  phase 

by  any  other  lobbying  group.  o^  Hawaii  activity  to  an  alarming  degree. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  The  Conmiunist  network  is  centered  in 
the  arguments  being  advanced  by  this  two  unions,  the  International  Longshore- 
Commission  men's    and    Warehousemen's    Union — 

They  have  raised  the  slogan  of  "taxa-  ILWU— and   the   United  PubUc  Work- 

tion  without  representation."    Taxation  ers— UPW.    From  these  centers,  their  in- 

has  never  been  the  test  of  voting  rights,  fluence  spreads  into  both  the  RepubUcan 

The  person  who  pays  no  taxes  is  entitled  and  Democratic  Parties,  into  the  Terri- 

to  one  vote  Just  as  the  citizen  who  pays  torial  legislature,  into  the  coimty  and 

$1  million  of  taxes  per  year.     The  alien  city  governments,  into  the  newspapers, 

resident  who  has  no  voting  rights  is  still  the  radio,  the  television,  and  into  every 

duty  bound  to  pay  taxes.  home. 


The  ILWU  has  a  membership  of  about 
25,000  workers.  The  UPW  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  2,700  employees. 

Both  of  these  unions  were  expelled  by 
the  CIO  in  1950  on  the  ground  that 
"their  policies  follow  the  Communist 
Party"  and  that  "Communl«t«  control 
these  imions." 

Gentlemen,  the  policies  of  these 
unions  have  not  changed  one  lota.  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  Territorial 
Commission  on  Subversive  Activities 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Governor 
this  last  Monday,  March  2, 1959,  page  16: 

The  propaganda  Una  dlaaemlnatad  by  the 
ILWU  hat  continued  to  follow  and  further 
the  Russian  International  and  domestic 
viewpoint. 

These  unions  continue  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  same  Communist  officials 
as  in  1950.  The  ILWU  in  Hawaii  is 
known  as  Local  No.  142.  The  president 
is  that  most  dangerous  and  effective  in- 
ternational Communist  agent,  Harry 
Bridges. 

Since  last  August,  Harry  Bridges  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  an 
alinement  of  American  labor  unions  with 
foreign  Communist  unions.  This,  of 
course,  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party's  and  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party's  present  program. 

Since  August  1958  Harry  Bridges  has 
made  overtures  to:  the  all- Japan  Dock 
Workers  Union,  the  Waterside  Workers 
of  Australia,  the  Madras  Harbor  Work- 
ers of  India,  and  the  Waterside  Workers 
of  Indonesia. 

These  unions  are  all  Conununist  dom- 
inated. He  has  carefully  avoided  con- 
sultations with  any  imions  who  are  not 
Commimist  controlled. 

Since  January  1,  1959,  Harry  Bridges 
has  had  conferences  with  the  Commu- 
nist leadership  of  unions  in  London, 
Paris,  Hamburg,  Prague,  Moscow.  Len- 
ingrad, and  Helsinki. 

Bridges  has  also  alined  his  union 
with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  headed  by  James  R.  Hoffa. 

Jack  Hall  is  regional  director  of  the 
Hawaii  ILWU,  local  No.  142.  He  and  six 
other  Haw^aiian  Communists  were  con- 
victed in  1953  for  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw our  Goveriunent  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. These  cases  were  reversed  tmder 
the  authority  of  the  series  of  shocking 
Supreme  Court  pro-Communist  deci- 
sions. 

The  UPW's  officers  are  Henry  Epstein. 
Stephen  Murin,  Max  Roffman  and 
Jeanette  Nakama  Rohrbough,  all  identi- 
fied Communists. 

Both  the  ILWU  and  the  UPW  have  ex- 
ploited its  members  and  continue  to  use 
the  dues  and  the  membership  to  further 
the  Communist  Party  line. 

The  UPW  has  235  public  employees 
employed  by  the  goverrmient  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii.  The  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  has  567  employees  belonging 
to  the  UPW,  including  37  members  of  the 
sheriff's  department. 

The  coimty  of  Hawaii  has  279  public 
employees  belonging  to  this  Communist- 
controlled  union.  The  county  of  Kauai 
has  293  and  the  county  of  Maui  537. 
These  figures  come  from  the  checkoff 
system  used  by  the  unions  and  these  gov- 
errunents  to  extract  union  dues. 
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The  ILWU  and  its  conspiratorial  Com- 
munist partner,  the  UPW.  share  the  same 
large  ofBce  building  owned  by  the  ILWU. 
This  nonpublic  building  was  recently 
exempted  from  public  taxation  by  the 
Hawaiian  Legislature. 

These  two  unions  continue  to  spend 
upward  of  $200,000  annually  for  propa- 
ganda and  agitation. 

They  maintain  radio  broadcasts  in  the 
nocano  and  Tagalog,  Filipino  dialects, 
every  day  of  the  week. 

The  Japanese  broadcasts  are  continued 
on  three  stations  every  Sunday. 

These  broadcasts  are  completely  Com- 
munist oriented. 

The  ILWU  continues  to  operate  an- 
other propaganda  apparatus.  It  has  a 
book-lending  library  service  that  dis- 
seminates nothing  but  Communist  litera- 
ture featuring  class  conflict  and  other 
Commimist  doctrine.  It  has  a  Commu- 
nist movie  loan  service.  These  Commu- 
nist films  are  stored  and  checked  in  and 
out  by  the  public  library  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  This  service  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  is  paid  for  by  the  Hawaii  and 
United  States  taxpayers. 

To  demonstrate  the  growing  and  ex- 
panding power  of  the  Communist  ILWU, 
I  show  you  two  newspaper  clippings. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  November 
26, 1958,  reports  the  tinion  election  among 
the  Foodland  supermarket  meatcutters. 

The  ILWU  vote  was  205. 

The  AFL-CIO  vote  was  14. 

I  show  you  a  report  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  of  March  1,  1959,  last  Sun- 
day, reporting  on  an  election  among  the 
clerks  of  the  Foodland  supermarket: 

The  ILWU  won  with  134  votes. 

The  AFL-CIO  union  received  42  votes. 

The  voting  in  favor  of  the  ILWU  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  Communist  con- 
trol is  known  to  every  citizen  of  Hawaii. 

This  certainly  does  not  show  any  les- 
sening of  the  influence  of  the  Commimist 
Party  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  describe 
Just  one  incident  to  show  how  the  Com- 
munist Party  infiltrates  the  cultural 
activities  of  a  community. 

The  Honolulu  Community  Chorus  is  a 
eivle  musical  organization.  It  has 
planned  to  produce  a  festival  of  folk 
songs  this  spring  in  conjunction  with  t^e 
Honoliilu  Symphony  Orchestra.  More 
than  300  vocalists  and  musicians  are  to 
participate. 

The  choral  chairman,  Mr.  John  M. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  is  insisting  that  the  symphony 
orchestra  present  the  "Song  of  the  For- 
ests" by  the  Commimist  composer. 
Dmitri  Shostakovich.  This  music  and 
words  were  written  in  praise  of  Dictator 
Joseph  Stalin. 

Mr.  Kelly  also  insists  upon  the  rendi- 
tion of  "The  Lonesome  Trail."  This 
music  is  by  Earl  Robinson  and  Millard 
Lampbell.  Both  of  these  men  have 
Communist  aflSliations  for  20  years. 

Mr.  George  Barati,  the  director  of  the 
Honolulu  Symphony  as  of  today  still  re- 
fuses to  play  these  two  numbers  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  of  poor  musical 
composition. 

The  inclu.sion  of  Communist  music,  as 
American  folk  songs,  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained. The  wife  of  Mr.  Kelly  is  the 
former  secretary  to  Jack  Hall,  the  Com- 


munist director  of  the  ILWU.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  choral  group  is  Mrs.  Ah 
Qwon  Leong  McElrath,  the  wife  of  the 
radio  ccmmientator  for  the  ILWU  and  a 
Commimist  agent. 

There  has  been  a  recent  change  In 
the  Communist  tactics  in  Hawaii.  They 
are  now  using  the  soft,  velvet  approach 
to  gain  respectability  and  acceptance. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Newton  Miyagi,  secre- 
tary of  the  ILWU,  was  appointed  to  the 
Red  Cross  board.  Mr.  Miyagi  is  a  die- 
hard Communist  who  took  the  fifth 
amendment  71  times  on  questions  relat- 
ing to  his  Communist  affiliations  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nal Security.  Mr.  Blissard,  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral attorney,  was  so  outraged  that  he 
resigned  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

Strangely,  the  Federal  judge,  there, 
also  a  member  of  the  board,  criticized 
Mr.  BUssard  and  defended  Mr.  Miyagi's 
appointment.  The  Federal  Judge  was 
seeking  Presidential  reappointment. 

On  November  8,  1956,  Gov.  Wilder 
Kmg  forced  the  resignation  of  his  at- 
torney general  for  attending  a  testi- 
monial dinner  for  Communist  Jack  Hall. 
Governor  Kmg  was  not  reappointed. 

Judge  Stainback,  a  former  Demo- 
cratic governor,  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  Communists,  was  also  refused  Presi- 
dential reappointment. 

In  the  1956  elections,  Mr.  William  F. 
Qulnn  accepted  the  ILWU  endorsement 
for  the  Territorial  senate  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  He  is  now  the  Republican 
Presidential  appointed  Governor  of  Ha- 
waii to  replace  Governor  King.  I  show 
you  newspaper  clipping  of  Governor 
Quinn  tendering  a  public  offlce  appoint- 
ment to  Jack  Hall,  the  prominent  Com- 
munist leader,  as  a  member  of  the  Ha- 
waii TrafiBc  Commission. 

It  is  a  well-known  political  fact  of 
life,  that  you  can't  receive  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  today  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration or  yesterday  under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  for  a  Presidential 
appomtment  m  Hawaii  without  the 
blessing  of  the  Communist  ILWU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  briefly  reviewing  the  po- 
litical power  that  is  exercised  by  the 
Communist  apparatus  in  Hawaii. 

In  the  1954  elections,  the  ILWU  gave 
its  endorsement  to  71  candidates.  A 
total  of  58  of  the  71  ILWU-endorsed 
candidates  won.  Of  these  candidates, 
22  out  of  28  candidates  for  the  Hawaii 
Legislature  won. 

In  the  1956  elections  21  ILWU-en- 
dorsed candidates  won  out  of  30  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Hawaii  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  this  last  election  of  November  1958, 
there  were  69  ofiBces  to  be  filled  by  elec- 
tion. For  these  officers,  57  candidates 
were  endorsed  by  the  ILWU,  Four  of 
these  candidates  rejected  the  ILWU  en- 
dorsements. Fifty-three  candidates  ac- 
cepted these  Communist  dommated 
ILWU  endorsements. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  ILWU-endorsed 
candidates  won  their  elections. 

Thus  the  ILWU  succeeded  in  electing 
37  out  of  69  elective  positions  in  the  Ha- 
waii Territorial  Legislature  for  a  win- 
ning percentage  of  55  percent  out  of 
all  public  elective  offices. 


The  ILWU  succeeded  in  electing  37  out 
of  53  candidates  whom  it  endorsed  and 
who  accepted  this  Communist  support 
for  a  winning  percentage  of  70  percent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  four  iden- 
tified Communists  sit  on  the  ILWU  poli- 
tical endorsement  committee  that  han- 
ded out  these  endorsements.  Their 
long-standing  Communist  affiliations  are 
well  known  to  every  person  in  Hawaii. 
These  four  Communists  are:  Thomas  ^ 
Yagi,  Newton  Miyagi.  "Castner"  Ogawa, 
and  "Slim "  Shimizu. 

Mr.  Newton  Miyagi  is  the  same  gen- 
tleman whose  recent  appomtment  to 
the  Red  Cross  board  raised  such  a  furor. 
During  the  1956  UJS.  Senate  committee 
hearings  on  internal  subversion.  Mr. 
Miyagi  invoked  the  fifth  amendment 
71  times  and  declined  to  answer  when 
asked  if  he  had  been  in  contact  with 
Russian  military  mtelligence  agents. 

These  are  the  men  whose  political  en- 
dorsements are  sought  for  and  accepted 
m  order  to  attain  public  office.  These 
are  the  same  Communists  who  will  pass 
upon  and  either  reject  or  give  political 
endorsement  to  the  two  U.S.  Senators 
and  the  two  UJ3.  Representatives  to  be 
elected  in  Hawaii  and  sent  to  our  Ccm- 
gress. 

We  can  best  judge  the  political  pow- 
er of  the  ILWU  by  comparing  the  re- 
sults of  their  endorsements  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  endorsements  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Out  of  the  69  offices  in  which  the 
ILWU  endorsed  candidates,  37  won 
seats;  the  Republican-endorsed  candi- 
dates won  only  24  seats.  In  other 
words,  the  ILWU  endorsement  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  Republican 
Party  endorsement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  that  the 
power  of  the  Communist  Party  con- 
tinues to  be  so  potent  that  it  Is  a  men- 
ace to  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  to  the 
people  of  the  49  States.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  lessening  of  that  power. 

In  the  event  of  statehood,  the  Com- 
munist Party  will,  \n  all  probability, 
exert  a  continuing  tremendous  influence 
on  the  election  of  Hawaii's  two  Senators 
and  two  Representatives.  The  probable 
election  of  ILWU-endorsed  Representa- 
tives to  the  U.S.  Congress  will  mean 
that  the  Communist  Party  will  exert  a 
substantial  Influence  upon  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  C(Mnmunist  Party  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  infiltrating  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  establishing  a  fifth  column  in  this 
last  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  received  this  pack- 
age of  Hawaiian  newspaper  clippings  in 
this  morning's  mail. 

They  tell  two  simple  stories. 

In  the  last  election,  the  Republicans 
elected  18  members  in  the  Hawaii  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Democrats 
elected  32  members. 

The  Democratic  speaker  was  O.  V. 
Esposito.  The  previous  Democratic 
speaker  was  Charles  Kauhane.  Mr. 
Kauhane  is  one  of  the  members  who  ac- 
cepted and  was  elected  with  ILWU  en- 
dorsement and  support. 

Jack  Hall  and  Charlie  Kauhane  Joined 
forces  and  established  a  coalition  with 
the  18  Republican  memt)ers.    They  un- 
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seated  Speaker  Esposito  and  elected  their 
own  choice,  Mr.  Eravalho. 

Charlie  Kauhane  is  the  same  person, 
who  3  years  ago,  while  speaker  of  the 
house,  sent  a  gavel  to  Harry  Bridges,  to 
open  an  ILWU  meeting  as  a  token  of 
esteem  for  that  Communist  international 
agent. 

Another  portion  of  this  newspaper 
prints  a  warm  welcome  to  Hawaii  being 
given  to  the  crew  of  a  Russian  ship. 
This  welcome  is  printed  in  red  ink,  and 
m  the  Russian  language. 

Since  we  are  living  today  under  a 
Khrushchev  ultimatum  over  the  Berlin 
crisis,  this  warm,  fawning  welcome  to 
Hawaii  for  these  Russians  is  a  most  m- 
appropriate  act. 

It  is  further  evidence  of  the  spirit  of 
appeasement,  tolerance,  and  encourage- 
ment to  communism  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii. 

I  make  this  prophecy,  that  Hawaii  will 
be  the  first  State  whose  government  will 
be  completely  Communist  controlled.  I 
further  predict  that  statehood  will  help 
to  create  a  rebellious  situation  similar 
to  that  of  Cyprus  on  this  most  strategic 
military  outpost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be  de- 
feated for  the  safety  and  the  survival  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  say  that  H.R.  4221  has  my  support, 
just  as  it  had  my  sup[>ort  when  it  last 
app>eared  before  this  body  for  considera- 
tion. 

I  became  conscious  of  the  merits  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  through  the  dedi- 
cated and  unremitting  efforts  of  the  late 
Honorable  Joseph  Rider  Farrington. 
Mr.  Farrmgton  came  to  this  legislative 
hall  in  the  78th  Congress  as  a  Delegate 
from  Hawaii,  and,  owing  to  his  untimely 
death  on  June  19,  1954,  departed  from 
our  midst  in  the  83d  Congress. 

The  consideration  of  this  legislation 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day bears  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the 
good  that  men  do  lives  on  long  after 
they  have  gone.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  Mr.  Far- 
rington's  family  observes  the  progress 
of  this  principle  to  which  the  Delegate 
from  Hawaii  gave  so  much  of  himself. 

The  State  of  Maine  can  lay  claim  to 
many  illustrious  families,  and  one  of 
these  is  the  Farrmgton  family.  And  I 
feel  particularly  proud  to  make  known 
the  fact  that  the  roots  of  this  family 
tree  are  anchored  in  Brewer,  Maine,  a 
community  \n  the  Third  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

Joseph  Farrington  was  a  descendant 
of  this  Mame  family,  and  ours  was  an 
association  that  will  not  quickly  be  for- 
gotten because  it  is  too  easy  to  remem* 
ber.  I  shall  always  remember  him  for 
the  fine  man  he  was,  and  for  the  en- 
thusiasm he  exhibited  \n  his  legislative 
endeavors — statehood  for  Hawaii  was 
one  of  these. 


It  is  then  with  mingled  objectivity  and 
sentiment  that  I  lend  my  strong  support 
to  this  legislation.  That  H.R.  4221  has 
merit,  I  feel  certain — that  I  can  extend 
this  tribute  to  Joe  Farrington  brings 
me  a  bounty  of  pleasure  and  a  great 
sense  of  satisfaction. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  srleld  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  \  Mr.  Roosevelt]  . 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are 
ably  endorsing  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  its  ability  to  de- 
velop from  colonial  status,  with  the  con- 
comitant results  of  economic  oligarchy 
into  what  we  now  know  as  "modern" 
Hawaii;  a  Hawaii  able  to  prosper  and 
develop  to  the  fullest  its  human  and 
natural  resources. 

The  record  will  show  that  Hawaii  in 
1958  was  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  areas.  It  will 
show,  for  example,  that  its  broadly 
based  economic  life  brought  into  our 
Treasury  $166  million  in  taxes,  putting 
Hawaii  ahead  of  10  States  as  taxpayers. 
Certainly  this  fact  alone  would  warrant 
the  right  of  Hawaii  to  voting  participa- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
voting  in  our  presidential  elections,  and 
to  its  own  popularly  elected  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  record  will  likewise  show  that 
Hawaii  is  an  ever-growing  area  econom- 
ically, with  a  fast-growing  population  to 
help  in  its  advance  toward  continued 
growth.  Stagnation  is  not  the  mark  of 
Hawaii.  Progress  is  the  word  to  describe 
this  democratic  bastion  of  the  Pacific. 
Business  is  developing  and  expanding 
contmuously  and  the  standard  of  living 
of  workers  has  continued  to  improve. 
For  example,  in  1957  per  capita  income 
rose  to  $1,821,  ranking  Hawaii  25th  with 
the  States. 

The  record  will  also  show  that  the 
young  people  of  Hawaii  are  willing  and 
competent  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
20th  century  and  this  is  significant  be- 
cause they  are  livmg  in  "America's  show- 
window"  in  Asia.  In  1958,  7,000  students 
attended  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the 
highest  per  population  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  merely  high- 
lighted certain  facts.  There  are  many, 
many  more  that  could  be  used  to  show 
that  Hawaii  has  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  its  own  development  and 
contributions  to  the  United  States  serve 
as  more  than  prima  facie  evidence  of  its 
right  to  statehood. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  other  facets 
involved  in  considering  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  It  is  wrapped  up  in  this  obser- 
vation: "The  Nation  Needs  Hawaii,"  It 
should  certainly  be  recognized  that  by 
embracing  Hawaii  as  a  State,  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  taking  a 
significant  and  historical  step  in  favor- 
ably influencing  the  peoples  of  the  Pa- 
cific Basin,  and  indeed  in  other  areas  of 
the  world.  To  admit  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood would  demonstrate  in  no  uncertain 
.  terms  that  we  practice  as  well  as  preach 
the  democratic  ideal  that  all  citizens  are 
equal  before  the  law.  regardless  of  color 
or  creed.    This  shining  example  in  the 


Pacific  would  permit  half  the  world's 
people  to  compare  for  themselves  the 
deeds  of  our  Nation  with  the  empty 
promises  of  equality  espoused  by  Com- 
munist propagandists. 

The  Nation  needs  Hawaii  for  another 
reason — admission  of  this  Territory  as 
the  50th  State  would  twister  Hawaii's 
role  as  our  Pacific  bastion  of  defense. 
The  courageous,  valuable  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  contribution  of  the  Hawai- 
ians  in  World  War  n  speaks  for  itself. 
I  might  add  I  was  in  the  Pacific  area 
during  the  war  and  can  personally  at- 
test to  the  valor  and  determination  of 
our  fellow  citizens  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Certainly  the  home  of  Pearl 
Harbor  should  be  granted  the  dignity  it 
deserves — statehood. 

And  let  us  never  forget  the  positive 
impact  of  our  action  when  we  granted 
independence  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  This  the  people  of  Asia 
understood.  I  firmly  believe  statehood 
for  Hawaii,  in  which  we  find  a  real  mosaic 
of  racial  strains,  would  offer  an  even 
more  positive  and  emphatic  impact  on 
Asian  thinking.  In  addition,  I  believe 
the  Asians  would  be  impressed  by  our 
support  of  the  will  of  the  Hawaiians  to 
develop  and  practice  local  self-govern- 
ment, the  touchstone  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  ethical  con- 
cepts which  I  think  are  important  to  keep 
in  mind. 

In  granting  statehood  to  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Hawaii  we  would  be  adding  the 
wmdow  of  our  freedom  in  the  Pacific — 
Hawaii — to  the  American  home  now 
comprised  of  49  States,  a  home  in  which 
it  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the 
gentlewoman   from    New    Jersey    [Mrs, 

DWYER]. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
day  in  the  future  the  Members  of  the 
86th  Congress  will  look  back  at  what  we 
are  about  to  do  today  and  appreciate 
more  completely  the  historic  significance 
of  granting  Statehood  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  join  our 
colleagues  in  support  of  this  long  over- 
due measure.    For  nearly  60  years,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  been  waiting  for 
this  day.   In  every  respect,  I  believe  they 
have  demonstrated  their  readiness  for 
Statehood  and  their  ability  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  statehood  impxises.    Ha- 
waii has  the  population,  the  economic    ^  ^ 
resources,  and  the  tradition  of  repre-       V 
sentative  government  to  assure  that,  as     ,^ 
the  50th  State  of  the  Union,  she  will  be 
a  proud  and  worthy  addition. 

I  have  considered  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  the  objections  which  opponents 
of  the  bill  have  raised.  I  do  not  believe 
these  objections  are  at  all  conclusive. 
Many  of  them  are  based  on  the  rather 
questionable  speculations  advanced  as  to 
the  future  political  behavior  of  the  pop- 
ulation— speculations  which  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  supported  by  psist  experience. 

Nor  do  I  share  the  coDcem  of  some 

that  Hawaii  lies  several  thousands  of 
miles  in  the  Pacific — a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shores  of  continental 
United  States.  In  this  age  of  fast  ships, 
jet  aircraft  and  miracles  of  electronic 
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communication,  Hawaii  is  very  much  a 
neighbor  to  all  our  States. 

As  we  prepare  to  accept  Hawaii  as  our 
newest  State.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
minded of  our  action  last  year  in  grant- 
ing statehood  to  Alaska.  At  that  time, 
many  of  us  called  attention  to  the 
pledges  both  our  political  parties  had 
of  tentime  made  to  both  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, and  we  expressed  our  intentions  to 
continue  working  for  the  admission  of 
Hawaii. 

Consequently,  it  seems  fitting  to  me  to 
look  ahead  at  this  time  to  the  next  great 
responsibility  of  this  Congress — the  en- 
actment of  a  home  rule  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
today  to  review  the  many  reasons  why 
this  is  important :  the  need  to  be  honest 
with  the  citizens  of  Washington,  the  need 
to  relieve  this  national  deliberative  as- 
sembly from  the  burden  of  deciding  the 
most  insignificant  of  local  affairs,  and 
the  need  to  raise  our  Nation's  Capital  to 
self-governing  status. 

As  a  great  American  newspaper  re- 
cently observed,  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  free  all  Ameri- 
cans from  the  irony  of  denying  self- 
government  to  the  Capital  of  the  great- 
est self-governing  Nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dooley]. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  in  rising  is  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  bill  H.R.  4221,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
had  visited  Hawaii  sometime  in  the  past 
there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  legislation  presently  under 
discussion. 

Pew  places  on  earth  are  more  attrac- 
tive. Pew  have  the  physical  advan- 
tages Hawaii  possesses — the  mild  cli- 
mate, abundant  natural  beauty,  and  a 
friendly,  heterogeneous  population. 

I  think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  said  of 
Hawaii,  "The  most  beautiful  fleet  of 
islands  ever  anchored  in  the  sea." 

But  a  Territory  does  not  become  a 
State  on  the  basis  of  aesthetic  criteria. 
Hawaii  merits  statehood  on  more  real- 
istic grounds. 

No  Territory,  with  the  exception  of 
Oklahoma,  has  ever  possessed  a  popu- 
lation as  large  as  Hawaii's  at  the  time 
It  sought  statehood  in  the  Union. 
Hawaii's  population  Is  approximately 
600,000. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  In  his  statement 
on  the  qualifications  for  a  Territory 
seeking  statehood,  thought  that  60,000 
was  an  adequate  number.  Times  have 
changed,  admittedly,  but  the  barriers 
that  once  stood  in  the  way  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii  have  been  eliminated  by 
man's  technological  and  sociological 
progress. 

Distance,  for  example,  was  once  a 
principal  impediment  to  the  recognition 
of  Hawaii  as  a  State.  Yet  those  2,200 
miles  of  ocean  that  separate  this  beauti- 
ful segment  of  America  from  the  main- 
land have  been  spaimed  In  a  few  hours 
by  Jet  planes.  Telephonic  and  radio 
communications  place  the  islands  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  Washington. 


As  for  sociological  progress,  Hawaii 
Is  made  up  of  people  of  Polynesian,  Japa- 
nese, Philippine  and  oceanic  origins.  Yet 
they  live  together  under  a  system  of  town 
government  similar  to  ovu:  own.  They 
have  free  elections,  they  are  subject  to 
our  Pederal  laws,  they  are  citizens  of  our 
country,  and  have  been  since  Hawaii 
ceded  its  sovereignty  to  the  United 
States  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

These  people  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon—an abiding  faith  In  the  fairness 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  them  the 
privilege  of  first-class  citizens,  and  to 
admit  their  Territory  as  a  State. 

Pif  ty  years  ago,  with  the  biased  view- 
point of  most  Americans  toward  the 
Asiatic  races,  such  a  step  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Today,  with  the  world  growing  smaller, 
with  man  more  dependent  on  his  fellow 
man  than  ever  before,  statehood  for 
Hawaii  is  not  only  possible  but  neces- 
sary. 

Why  Is  it  necessary?    Because — 

Hawaii  is  our  great  bastion  of  demo- 
cratic strength  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  the  bridge  which  can  unite  us 
with  our  allies  in  Asia  through  ties  of 
understanding  and  mutual  respect. 

It  has  a  self-supporting  economy. 

It  is  rich  in  two  very  much  needed 
agricultural  products— cane  sugar  and 
pineapples — which  produce  sales  of  a 
quarter-billion  dollars  annually. 

It  offers  the  the  only  safe  harbor  for 
large  naval  vessels  between  California 
and  Asia's  mainland. 

It  provides  key  bases  for  our  Air  Force, 
Navy,  Army  and  Marine  Corps  in  the 
tremendous  area  of  the  Ptu;iflc. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  proved 
their  right  to  statehood  by  every  reason- 
able test  of  patriotism  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  fully  quail- 
fled  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  that 
statehood  would  Impose  upon  them  and 
they  would  do  so  intelligently,  honorably 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  Senators  and  Representative 
sent  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  Con- 
gress would  not  only  serve  the  interests 
of  Hawaii  with  competence  and  Integ- 
rity, but  they  would  also  in  my  humble 
opinion  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  with  ability  and 
honor. 

Statehood  would  strengthen  Hawaii's 
economic  future  and  contribute  to  the 
further  political  and  social  progress  of 
these  islands. 

It  is  part  of  America  and  should  not 
be  treated  like  a  poor  relative,  especially 
when  we  recall  the  sacrifices  of  its  citi- 
zens during  World  War  n. 

Not  a  single  act  of  sabotage  disturbed 
the  Islands.  Several  thousand  Niseis 
went  to  their  death  In  Europe  to  show 
their  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  coun- 
try which  had  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunities Inherent  In  freedom. 

And  when  the  Nisei  Regiment  which 
had  been  shot  to  bits  in  Europe  was  be- 
ing re-formed  and  2,000  more  men  were 
asked  for,  thousands  clamored  for  ad- 
mission to  its  ranks  so  as  to  do  their 
part  for  the  United  States  and  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  Japanese-bom  citi- 


zens of  Hawaii  were  truly  appreciative 
of  being  citizens  of  our  great  country. 

Your  speaker  has  talked  with  many 
of  the  Japanese  people  of  Hawaii.  They 
are  proud  to  be  Americans — proud  of 
Hawaii — eager  for  It  to  be  a  State.  They 
speak  our  language,  follow  our  customs, 
and  long  for  full  admission  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  political  developments  which  will 
follow  Hawaii's  admission  as  a  State  are 
obvious.  But  to  permit  consideration 
of  these  developments  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  favorable  action  because  they 
might  have  a  certain  effect  on  current 
legislation  is  to  try  to  turn  back  the 
dynamics  of  our  age  and  divert  the 
trends  of  the  times. 

Hawaii  will  make  a  great  contribution 
as  a  State. 

The  oft -mentioned  communism  of  the 
Islands — which,  by  the  way.  Is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated— will  eventually  pass  away  in 
their  new  found  pride  in  the  sisterhood 
of  States. 

To  let  one  Communist  of  importance 
on  the  islands  stand  in  the  way  of  state- 
hood is  like  destroying  an  orchard  be- 
cause of  one  blighted  tree. 

Now  is  the  time  to  add  to  our  flag  the 
50th  and  final  star.  Now  is  the  time  to 
give  fulfillment  to  the  veiled  assurances 
given  over  half  a  century  that  Hawaii 
would  someday  become  a  State. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  link  that  fleet  of 
Islands  anchored  in  the  sea  inseparably 
to  our  shores,  so  that  no  world  event 
will  ever  take  them  from  us. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  which  apF>eared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  3: 

Nothing  has  been  more  ImpreMlve  In  tbe 
recent  dlscuBslon  of  this  Issue  than  the 
fllmslness  of  the  arguments  of  those  who 
oppose  statehood.  Sometimes  these  argu- 
ments are  directly  contradictory,  as  when 
some  critics  charge  that  Hawaii  Is  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  corporations,  whUe 
others  claim  it  is  really  ruled  by  henchmen 
of  Harry  Bridges.  Sometimes  these  argu- 
ments enter  the  realm  of  fantasy,  as  when 
they  allege  that  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a 
State  would  give  Communist  propaganda 
grounds  for  accusing  us  of  colonial  im- 
perialism. 

But  the  most  unworthy  argument  against 
statehood  Is  the  one  which  stresses  the  non- 
Caucasian  nature  of  most  of  Hawaii's  popu- 
lation. This  Is  racism  with  a  vengeance  and 
directly  contradictory  to  every  Ideal  of  ovir 
democracy.  American  citizenship  Is  not,  and 
should  never  be,  restricted  to  white  men,  to 
people  of  European  origin,  or  to  any  other 
sxjch  narrow  "eUte.-  It  U  the  glory  of  our 
Nation  that  here  men  of  every  color,  origin, 
and  religion  have  come  together  to  live  In 
freedom  and  equality,  though  these  Ideals 
have  not  everywhere  been  realized.  Ha- 
wallans  of  every  background  have  proved 
their  loyalty  by  flghUng  and  dying  for  our 
country  on  equal  terms  with  Americans  from 
the  mainland.  Against  that  backgrovmd 
statehood  for  HawaU  Is  an  obligation  the  rest 
of  us  have  long  owed  our  fellow  AmerlcaiM 
who  Uve  in  those  beautiful  islands. 

A  previous  speaker  talking  about  Ha- 
waii pointed  out  that  it  was  a  small  area 
which  would  be  given  four  votes — two 
Senators  and  two  Congressmen.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  same  can  be 
said  of  several  of  our  present  States: 
Vermont  Is  one:  Nevada,  Delaware, 
Rhode  Island,  and  so  on. 


Let  me  give  you  some  flgiu'es  dealing 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  island. 

In  1957  Hawaii  experienced  the  most 
prosperous  peacetime  jrear  In  history; 
1958  was  expected  to  exceed  Uils. 

The  per  capita  income  of  Hawaii  resi- 
dents reached  $1,821.  higher  than  in  24 
States. 

Total  income  was  more  than  In  eight 
States. 

Hawaii  paid  $166  million  in  Pederal 
taxes,  more  than  any  of  10  States. 

Hie  economy  earned  $23  million  more 
than  it  spent  in  1957. 

Retail  trade  climbed  from  $612  mil- 
lion in  1956  to  $660  million  in  1975. 

Defense  expenditures  rose  from  $285 
million  in  1956  to  $308  million  in  1957. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make  here. 

In  1950  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  elected 
63  delegates  to  a  convention  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  future  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Of  a  slate  of  14  candidates  endorsed 
by  the  ILWU  leadership,  only  3  were 
elected.    They  were: 

Richard  M.  Kageyama.  who  after  his 
election  admitted  he  had  been  a  Com- 
munist Party  memlier  in  1945.  He  was 
forced  to  resign  as  a  delegate. 

Frank  G.  Silva,  an  ILWU  business 
agent  on  the  Island  of  Kauai.  After 
being  elected  he  refused  to  tell  a  House 
Un-American  Activities  Subcommittee 
whether  he  was  a  Communist.  He  was 
expelled  by  the  convention  for  "con- 
tumacious conduct." 

Prank  C.  Luiz,  an  ILWU  business 
agent  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  and  a 
member  of  the  county  civil  service  com- 
mission. He  voted  with  his  colleagues 
to  oust  Silva,  his  fellow  business  agent. 

The  Hawaii  State  Constitution  as 
drafted  included  a  provision  that  "no 
person  who  advocates,  or  who  aids  or  be- 
longs to  any  p)arty,  organization,  or  as- 
sociation which  advocates  the  overthrow 
by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  qualified  to 
hold  any  public  office  or  employment." 
It  will  be  the  first  State  constitution  to 
contain  such  a  provision. 

ILWU  leaders  strongly  opposed  ratifi- 
cation of  the  reactionary  constitution. 
They  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  to  de- 
feat it  in  the  November  1950,  general 
elections.  Nevertheless,  the  constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  voters  of  Hawaii  by 
better  than  a  3-to-l  margin,  with  a  plu- 
rality of  more  than  55,000  votes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  long  and  consistently  sup- 
ported statehood  for  Hawaii  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say 
something  here  In  behalf  of  this 
measure. 

By  virtue  of  its  substantial  population 
of  good  American  citizens,  its  contribu- 
tion in  taxes  to  the  national  welfare,  its 
size.  Its  proximity  to  our  mainland 
shores,  and  by  virtue  of  its  history  of 
good  Americanism.  Hawaii  has  earned 
the  right  to  statehood.  A  compelling 
additional  reason  for  admission  to  state- 
hood is  the  national  defense  require- 
ments of  our  Nation.     I  fli-mly  believe 


that  granting  statehood  will  be  a  positive 
factor  for  continued  growth  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  population  there,  which  un- 
doubtedly would  be  In  the  Interest  of  our 
national  defense. 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  II 
I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  year  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  while  training  for  jungle  fighting 
In  the  South  Pacific  and  performing 
other  military  duties  in  that  area.  Dur- 
ing this  stay  I  was  in  close  contact  with 
a  large  number  of  people  who  have  lived 
in  ttie  Hawaiian  Islands  for  generations 
and  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  their 
loyalty  to  America  and  the  fine  Ameri- 
can principles  by  which  they  lived. 

The  record  of  individual  heroism  for 
America  among  the  Hawaiians  is  truly 
outstanding.  Gen.  Mark  Lance  once  de- 
scribed a  Hawaiian  regiment  of  World 
War  n  as  "the  most  decorated  unit  in 
the  entire  military  history  of  the  United 
States."  Their  superlative  record  in  the 
Korean  war  is  summarized  by  the  House 
committee  report  as  follows: 

Not  one  case  of  cowardice  by  a  Hawaiian 
soldier  In  the  face  of  the  Commiinlst  enemy. 

The  statistical  record  of  those  Ha- 
waiians giving  their  lives  for  our  country 
in  the  Korean  war  was  unsurp>assed  by 
those  of  any  other  area. 

The  role  of  Hawaii  in  our  defense  pic- 
ture should  never  be  minimized.  State- 
hood can  only  increase  and  improve  the 
efDcacy  of  this  role.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  more  stable  a  local  government  can 
be  the  more  successful  would  be  the  con- 
trol and  defense  of  that  area  in  case 
of  a  sudden  attack.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  State  and  local  in- 
strumentalities of  law  and  order  would 
be  much  more  effective  than  the  Terri- 
torial administration.  Just  such  reason- 
ing is  embodied  in  a  Department  of  De- 
fense report  of  1950,  as  follows: 

statehood  for  HawaU  would  undoubtedly 
give  a  considerable  added  measure  of  strength 
to  the  overall  defense  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  sa3rs:  "HawaU 
should  become  our  50th  State."  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  President  Elsenhower,  our 
chief  military  and  civil  authority,  in  1959. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  opin- 
ion is  shared  by  the  leading  military  au- 
thorities who  have  studied  the  question. 

So,  I  find  myself  completely  in  har- 
mony with  the  idea  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country  to  allow 
self-government  in  this  area.  They  are 
already  American  citizens.  They  have 
earned  the  right  to  self-government 
within  the  Pederal  structure,  and  I  am 
glad  to  raise  my  voice  as  a  Ploridian 
welcoming  to  the  Union  a  beautiful  sister 
State,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [LIrs. 
Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  the  deepest  satisfaction 
that  I  address  the  House  on  this  occa- 
sion. Today  we  are  beginning  for.  I 
hope,  the  last  time,  the  perennial  dettate 
on  Hawaiian  statehood.  For  60  years 
the  good  Americans  of  Hawaii  have 
waited  while  the  Congress  has  delayed. 


stsilled.  considered,  and  reconsidered 
their  pleas  for  simple  justice.  For  60 
years  they  have  paid  taxes,  served  in 
the  Nation's  Armed  Forces,  and  borne 
all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship.  For  60  years  they 
have  shared  with  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  aspira- 
tions, and  the  frustrations  which  have 
afflicted  us  all.  Yet  for  60  years,  these 
people  have  been  singled  out  as  some- 
how unworthy  of  the  one  inestimable 
privilege  which  everywhere  else  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  those  duties — 
the  privilege  of  the  vote.  In  return  for 
their  voteless  status,  they  have  enjoyed 
no  special  dispensation.  They  have 
been  taxed  without  representation,  they 
have  been  drafted  without  representa- 
tion, and  almost  alone  among  American 
communities,  they  have  been  bombed 
without  a  voice  to  speak  for  their  prob- 
lems and  without  a  vote  to  assert  their 
views  on  this  floor. 

Like  our  newest  sister  State.  Alaska, 
Hawaii  has  been  ably  and  eloquently 
represented  by  its  distinguished  Dele- 
gate, JoHH  Burns.  We  who  know  John 
Burns  know  that  any  State  would  be 
proud  to  have  him  serve  as  one  of  its 
Representatives  in  the  Congress.  But 
John  Burns,  in  spite  of  his  contributions 
to  our  delil)erations.  in  spite  of  his  wise 
counsel,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  his 
God  and  his  country,  has  been  a  vote- 
less, powerless,  spectator  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  His  influence  has  been 
felt,  but  his  voice  has  never  been  heard 
in  that  sacrament  of  self-government, 
the  rollcall  vote. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  turning 
once  again  and,  let  us  hope,  for  the  last 
time,  to  an  attempt  to  imdo  this  ancient 
wrong.  We  are  about  to  vote,  not  to 
confer  a  favor  upon  Hawaii,  but  to  imdo 
an  injustice  wrought  on  ourselves.  This 
Hall,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  shrine  of  self- 
government.  It  is  a  place  which  has 
been  hallowed,  not  by  the  transient  in- 
dividuals who  have  served  here,  but  by 
the  fact  that  here  is  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government.  Here  is  made 
manifest  the  idea  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  all  just  governments  derive  their 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
In  acting,  within  the  confines  of  this 
historic  Chamber,  to  govern  peoples 
whose  consent  is  not  asked  and  whose 
participation  is  not  encouraged,  we  have 
weakened  by  our  example  what  we  up- 
hold with  our  words.  Every  time  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  acts  to 
pass  legislation  for  the  governance  of  a 
Territory  when  such  an  act  could  be 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  a  State,  we 
are  cheapening  our  own  dignity  and  de- 
meaning our  high  office,  no  matter  how 
generous  may  be  the  terms  of  such  legis- 
lation. It  does  not  matter  that  this 
Congress  has  been  fair  and  even  open- 
handed  with  the  American  citizens  of 
Hawaii.  What  does  matter  is  that  we 
have,  by  these  60  years  of  delay,  denied 
that  American  citizens  are  capable  of 
self-government.  If  the  citizens  of  Ha- 
waii, as  American  citizens,  are  unworthy 
of  the  vote,  then  no  citizen  of  any  State 
Is  worthy  of  the  vote.  It  does  not  matter 
how  that  vote  will  be  cast.  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  could  not  care  less,  how  the 
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people  of  Hawaii  will  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections,  or  In  congressional  elec- 
tions. There  are  two  alternatives,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Either  these  people  are 
worthy  of  making  their  own  mistakes  or 
our  own  constituents  are  not  worthy  to 
select  us  and,  hence,  we  are  ourselves 
not  worthy  to  govern  a  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Hawaiian  statehood  is 
an  issue  not  confined  to  Hawaii.  It  sets 
before  us,  unmistakably,  the  question  of 
our  own  belief  in  the  American  system 
of  government.  I  mean  to  show  forth 
my  faith  in  that  system  and  to  vote  for 
Hawaii's  admission  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Illinois  LMr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  favor  this  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  as  a  State  in  the  Union.  The 
primary  one  is  because  it  is  important 
in  the  defense  structure  of  this  Nation. 

HAWAn'S  MIUTAIIT  IMPORTANCE 

Hawaii's  place  In  the  military  program 
of  our  Nation  over  the  years  is  well 
known.  After  the  disaster  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  islands  became  the  major  stag- 
ing base  and  fleet  service  center  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  Paciflc 
conflict.  Later  the  Islands  served  again 
as  a  vital  relay  station  for  men  and  ma- 
terials used  against  the  Commimists  In 
Korea.  The  islands  stand  today  as  a 
mid-Paclflc  bastion;  headquarters  for 
military  defense  in  the  entire  central 
and  western  Paciflc. 

Three  outstanding  military  figures  of 
this  generation  have  gone  on  record  in 
support  of  Hawaiian  statehood.  These 
Include  President  Elsenhower,  who  en- 
dorsed statehood  again,  during  the 
course  of  his  message  to  this  Congress. 

In  July  of  last  year  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  had  this  to  say: 

Hawaii  thould  become  our  SOth  State.  No 
■ophUtry  of  political  mftnipulntlon  should 
delay  the  conferring  of  full  status  of  cltl- 
sensblp  on  this  loyal  and  devoted  com« 
munlty. 

That  a  Nation  such  ai  oun,  founded  on 
the  concepts  of  liberty  and  freedom,  ahould 
further  hesitate  on  such  a  basic  queetlon  of 
right  and  Justice  Is  not  understandable. 

Retired  Adm.  Chester  Nimiti  is  oA 
record  with  this  statement : 

Z  have  given  close  study  to  the  Islands 
from  a  military  and  naval  aspect.  I  per- 
ceive no  objection  from  a  military  or  naval 
standpoint  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  achiev- 
ing statehood.  I  have  great  admiration  and 
appreciation  of  the  complete  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  they  gave  me  In  the  war 
effort. 

A  Department  of  Defense  report  of 
1950  said: 

statehood  for  Hawaii  would  undoubtedly 
give  a  considerable  added  measure  of 
strength  to  the  overall  defense — in  event  of 
an  emergency. 

Today  Hawaii's  military  Importance 
increases  rather  than  diminishes.  Five 
major  Paciflc  commands  direct  the  Pa- 
cific's destiny  from  Hawaii. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  the  Joint  air-sea- 
land  Paciflc  command  exercises  control 
of  forces  from  the  west  coast  to  For- 
mosa. This  command  also  embraces 
our  scattered  Paciflc  Fleet  units.    With- 


in 10  miles  of  CinoPac  headquarters  at 
Pearl  Harbor  are  command  posts  for 
Paciflc  Air  Force,  Paciflc  Army,  Paciflc 
Fleet  and  Paciflc  Marine  Forces. 

The  Army  has  six  major  posts  In  Ha- 
waii. At  Schofleld  Barracks  a  combat- 
ready  Army  division  trains  In  reserve. 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base  is  headquarters 
for  the  Paciflc  Air  Force  and  nerve  cen- 
ter for  a  Military  Air  Transport  System 
that  reaches  from  California  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

A  combat-ready  regiment  of  Marines 
with  Jet-flghter  air  arm  is  based  at 
Kaneohe,  Oahu. 

Today  as  we  again  are  faced  with  a 
situation  In  the  Paciflc  that  threatens 
national  security,  statehood  for  Hawaii 
would  serve  notice  to  the  world  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  troubled  free  countries 
of  the  Pacific  rim  that  we  intend  to  stay 
in  the  Paciflc. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert!. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien],  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALLi  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  Affairs  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  to- 
day for  our  action.  I  want  also  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
BuKNSi,  for  the  untiring  effort  he  has 
given  to  the  matter  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  for  more  than  2  years.  This 
action  is  a  tribute  to  his  work  and  to  his 
skill.  We  all  congratulate  him  and  our 
fellow  Americans  In  the  "Paradl.se  of  the 
Paciflc."  We  welcome  them  into  the 
Union.  We  are  happy  to  see  this  gem 
of  the  West  rise  to  the  galaxy  of  Old 
Glory  as  Its  SOth  star. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  action  is  long  over- 
due. It  will  strengthen  America.  I  re- 
joice in  this  historic  event.  Aloha 
Hawaii! 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  RiversI. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, aside  from  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Hawaii  who  have 
struggled  for  years  to  gain  admission  of 
Hawaii  as  a  State  of  our  great  American 
Union,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  better  basis 
than  most  people  for  understanding  the 
underlying  human  values  involved. 

As  the  sole  Member  of  this  House  from 
the  new  State  of  Alaska,  my  memory  is 
fresh  as  to  how  It  feels  to  be  a  colonial 
on  the  outside  looking  In  as  contrasted 
with  the  fulflUment  of  being  on  the  in- 
side looking  out. 

As  a  youth  raised  In  Alaska,  and  an 
adult  who  has  spent  his  mature  years  in 
Alaska,  I  have  never  been  eligible,  until 
3  months  ago,  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  or,  until 
5  months  ago,  to  vote  for  Senators  and  a 
Representative  in  the  Congress,  or  even 
for  Governor. 

The  people  of  a  Territory  organized  by 
the  Congress  under  the  American  flag 
are  satisfied  for  a  period  of  years  to 
conduct  a  program  of  limited  self-gov- 
ernment, under  tutelage,  so  to  speak,  as 
preparation    for    eventual    statehood. 


After  having  gained  experience  and  a 
fair  degree  of  political  maturity  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency,  the  people  of  such 
a  Territory  find  themselves  eager  to  be 
graduated  and  awarded  the  full  measure 
of  American  political  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. Such  full  recognition  is  re- 
garded as  the  achievement  of  a  great 
goal.  This  is  true  because  the  people 
of  such  Territory  are  stanch  admirers 
and  advocates  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, loyal  and  devoted  and  patriotic 
American  citizens.  Having  been  for 
many  years  Incorporated  into  the  Union, 
and  inalienably  a  part  thereof,  they  have 
nowhere  to  go  except  statehood,  other 
than  to  remain  in  the  twilight  zone  of 
territoriality.  Accordingly  a  denial  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  at  this  point  in  our 
history  would  be  a  great  injustice.  To 
grant  statehood  to  Hawaii,  which  I  am 
sure  this  Congress  is  going  to  do.  will 
build  another  monument  to  the  greatness 
of  the  United  States.  Concurrently  the 
United  States  will  benefit  by  enabling 
full  participation  by  the  people  of  Hawaii 
In  the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs, 
thereby  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  fine 
contributions  which  I  know  they  will 
make  as  the  50th  State  of  our  great 
Union. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  ] . 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  spoken 
so  effectively  on  behalf  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  qualifications  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  for  admission  to 
statehood  are  self-evident.  Its  people 
are  indtistrlous,  wholeheartedly  loyal  to 
the  United  States,  and  well  educated  as 
to  the  responsibilities  which  accompany 
statehood.  The  Islands  themselves  rep- 
resent in  microcosm  what  this  Nation  as 
a  whole  has  so  splendidly  and  significant- 
ly contributed  to  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion: the  proven  ability  of  peoples  of  di- 
verse races  and  backgrounds  to  work  to- 
gether and  live  together  purposefully,  in 
harmony,  and  with  mutual  respect. 

Were  these  not  reasons  enough — as  I 
believe  them  to  be — we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  tremendous  importance  of 
Hawaii  to  our  national  defense  and  se- 
curity as  both  a  bastion  and  an  outpost 
In  the  Pacific. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  well 
as  for  the  others  I  have  stated,  I  happily 
endorse  and  urge  the  passage  of  Hil. 
4221. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srleld  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  BerryI. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  I  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  that  went  to  Hawaii 
last  November.  We  went  there  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  facts.  We  spent  2 
weeks  there,  not  in  holding  hearings,  not 
in  bringing  witnesses  in  before  us  with 
self-serving  statements,  as  our  chairman 
has  indicated,  but,  rather,  going  to  the 
people  ourselves  to  get  their  views.  We 
visited  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
We  visited  with  people  from  all  busi- 
nesses and  professions.  We  went  into 
the  ILWU  meeting.    We  went  into  the 
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service  clubs.  We  went  into  the  schools. 
We  went  to  the  university  and  visited 
with  the  president,  the  professors,  and 
members  of  the  board  of  regents.  We 
V.  cnt  to  the  FBI.  We  went  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Territorial  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  We  went  to  the 
IMUA  organization.  We  talked  with 
people  on  the  sugar  and  pineapple  plan- 
tations and  we  talked  with  management 
and  labor,  both.  We  went  to  the 
churches.  We  talked  with  the  ministers 
and  the  priests.  I  do  not  know  how  any 
group  could  have  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely obtained  a  cross  section  of  the 
thinking  and  the  feeling  of  the  people 
than  we  obtained  in  those  2  weeks  of 
hearings,  and  it  is  my  purpose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  give  to  this  committee  a 
report. 

First,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  indicated,  I  did  support  state- 
hood in  the  last  session,  but  I  did  it  with 
some  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not 
communism  in  the  Islands  w8m  some- 
thing that  should  be  feared  and,  as  my 
colleagues  will  confirm.  I  was  like  the 
proverbial  man  from  Missouri,  I  had  to 
be  shown.  I  came  away  from  the  islands 
convinced  that  I  could  in  clear  con- 
science support  statehood  without  any 
resei-vation.  We  found  there  a  situa- 
tion that  is  unique  in  the  United  States. 
The  island  legislature  has  established  a 
Territorial  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee with  a  full-time  staff,  a  commit- 
tee whose  purpose  It  is  to  talk  with  the 
FBI,  to  work  with  the  FBI  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  seeking  out  and  providing 
to  the  Governor  of  the  islands  and  to 
the  legislature  of  the  islands  such  infor- 
mation as  they  are  able  to  obtain  on 
subversive  activities  in  the  islands.  This 
organization  woiks  very  closely  with  an- 
other group  known  as  the  IMUA,  which 
is  composed  of  a  group  of  patriotic, 
hard-working,  conscientious  business- 
men who  also  have  a  stall  of  employees 
and  whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  islands  Informed  on 
any  subversive  activities.  They  name 
names.  They  do  a  good  job  not  only  of 
informing  the  people  of  the  islands 
what  the  activity  may  be  but  also  in- 
forming the  voters  on  what  candidates 
are  receiving  political  support  of  ILWU 
and  support  of  those  who  have  in  the 
past  been  named  as  subversives. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
those  who  have  been  named  in  previous 
congressional  committee  reports  or  who 
were  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act 
have  actually  changed  their  spots,  except 
that  our  committee  was  told  by  Jack 
Hall  that  he  and  the  other  five  persons 
who  were  so  convicted  would  take  an 
oath  that  they  have  not  been  aflnilated 
with  the  Communist  Internationale  for 
more  than  5  years.  I  should  point  out, 
however,  that  none  of  the  six  have  gone 
to  the  FBI  or  to  the  Territorial  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  at- 
tempted in  any  way  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices or  their  assistance  or  their  informa- 
tion to  these  organizations  in  connection 
with  helping  to  stamp  out  ccHnmunism  or 
the  effects  of  communism  either  on  the 
Islands  or  on  the  mainland.  I  do  not 
condone  this  action  or  lack  of  action. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  do  believe  that  the 
situation  is  under  better  control  on  the 
islands  than  it  is  in  most  of  the  areas  on 
the  mainland. 

We  were  told  that  there  are  about  25 
people  In  the  Islands  who,  down  through 
the  years,  have  been  Identified  with  the 
Communist  movement;  but  the  signifi- 
cant thing  is,  there  has  been  no  new 
activity  since  the  trials  under  the  Smith 
Act  several  years  ago.  We  were  told 
that  these  trials  had  crippled  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  and  that  imder  the 
white  light  of  publicity  in  recent  years 
and  a  constantly  alerted  citizenry,  it 
would  remain  under  control  either  as  a 
Territory  or  as  a  State. 

We  talked  the  problem  of  communism 
with  everyone  in  all  walks  of  life  from  the 
president  of  the  university  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  regents,  to  the  men 
In  business  throughout  the  islands,  to 
workers,  to  the  owners  of  the  ranches, 
the  plantations,  the  tourist  attraction 
operators,  and  almost  without  exception 
we  were  told  that  communism  is  no 
greater  a  problem  on  the  Islands  than  it 
Is  on  the  mainland,  and  that  this  issue 
should  not  be  used  as  a  valid  argument 
against  statehood. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  asking  Admiral 
Felt,  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Paciflc,  what  effect  statehood  would  have 
in  the  Paciflc.  His  answer  was  that  it 
was  his  considered  opinion  that  to  refuse 
Hawaii  statehood,  after  granting  It  to 
Alaska,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our 
position  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  supporting 
statehood  because  of  our  International 
relations.  I  am  supporting  it  because  60 
years  ago  we  promised  statehood  to  these 
people  when  they  could  prove  they  were 
ready  for  It. 

Mr,  Chairman,  they  have  today  proven 
they  are  ready  for  full  citizenship  and 
statehood  rights,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
cast  my  vote  to  give  it  to  them  and  to 
bring  this  great  area  into  the  Union  of 
United  States. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  QuiCLXYl. 

Mr.  QUIOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  wanted  to  state  for  the  record 
that  when  rollcall  No.  9,  on  the  rule  for 
the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill,  was  taken, 
I  was  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  ofnclal  business  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  lands  involved  in  the 
Gettysburg  battlefield  area.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiI. 

Mr.  LIBONA-n.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reaUze,  being  a  neophyte,  that  anything 
I  might  say  here  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  In  an  analytical  sense  relative 
to  the  admission  of  a  State  to  the  Union. 

After  all,  Congress  acts  purely  as  the 
machinery  of  government  toward  this 
accomplishment— granting  admission 
upon  the  manifest  approval  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  should 
not  be  determined  in  Congress  by  sec- 
tional division  based  on  political  or  racial 
bias. 


Hawaii  has  contributed  much  to  the 
defense  of  the  Union.  Hawaii  is  a  stra- 
tegic place.  We  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  upon  various  geographical 
sites  for  the  protection  of  America,  How 
can  we  now  deny  people  of  the  Republic, 
who  are  stepcitlzens  or  secondary  citi- 
zens, the  right  to  what  they  iiave 
earned — a  voice  in  Government? 

I  say  to  you  that  we.  as  servants  of  the 
people,  can  only  analyze  this  question 
irOin  the  standpoint  of  what  is  the  fun- 
damental belief  of  each  citizen  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  entry  of 
Hawaii;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  public 
press  and  other  disseminators  of  infor- 
mation— the  radio  and  television — have 
indicated  to  us  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  asking  that  you  admit  Hawaii 
into  the  Union;  that  you  faciUtatc  this 
matter;  that  you  create,  in  Hawaii,  a 
spiritual  and  cultural  feeling  of  contri- 
bution to  the  common  cause  of  the 
United  States;  that  you,  in  your  honest 
endeavors,  set  aside  any  political  ques- 
tion or  any  question  based  upon  the  con- 
tribution of  the  economy  of  Hawaii  to 
this  great  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of 
America  are  asking  that  you  admit  Ha- 
waii because  they  are  fellow  Americans  ; 
that  they  have  a  common  interest ;  that 
they  have  a  constitution  similar  to  our 
own;  that  they  are  a  proud  State,  too. 
except  that,  as  a  Territory,  we  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  work  toward  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment,  In  the  future,  of 
becoming  a  State  in  the  Union. 

Some  of  us  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  a 
personal  opizxion  for  determination,  or 
is  related  to  political  questions  of  our 
State  or  on  consideration  of  flnanciid 
factors,  each  contributing  to  a  back- 
ground which  might  negate  or  approve 
the  acceptance  of  Hawaii. 

This  is  a  national  question — whether 
Hawaii  as  a  State  In  the  Union  will  con- 
tribute to  the  common  cause  of  the 
American  citizenry  in  maintaining  its 
democratic  institutions  and  establishing 
a  firm  government. 

You  cannot  deny  Hawaii  the  right  to 
participate  in  our  governmental  affairs. 
In  order  that  she  might  participate,  you 
must  recognize  her  as  a  State.  It  is  an 
edict  already  determined  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Ch&lrman.  I  am  pleased  to  express  my 
support  for  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
bill.  The  people  of  Hawaii  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  good  citisens  and  good 
Americans  in  time  of  war  and  in  peace- 
time. They  are  entitled  to  full  and  equal 
rights  of  citizenship  including  voting  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  elected  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  a  full  share  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

By  every  type  of  measurement,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  proved  that  they 
are  worthy  of  statehood.  Hawaii  is 
economically  strong,  industrious,  and 
prosF>erous.  Per  capita  income  is  higher 
than  that  of  25  other  States.  Industry 
is  becoming  ever  more  dlversifled.  Its 
population  Is  growing  rapidly.  Its  agri- 
cultural econ<»ny  is  sound.  The  people 
of  Hawaii  pay  more  Federal  Income  taxes 
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than    10  other  States.    Hawailans  are 

well  educated  and  alert  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

As  the  test  tube  of  democracy  in  the 
Pacific,  Hawailans  have  proved  that 
peoples  of  varied  racial,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  backgrounds  can 

live  and  work  together  to  build  a  truly 
American  society  In  the  best  traditions 
of  our  democratic  system.  Admission 
of  Hawaii  as  a  State  will  serve  m  an  ex- 
ample to  the  peoples  of  the  vast  Padflo 
and  Far  East  that  we  practice  democ- 
racy as  well  M  preach  It  In  our  relations 
with  other  countries. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  both  politloal  parties  and  by 
virtually  every  Important  organisation 
representing  the  views  of  farmers,  work- 
ers, and  Industry.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  time  and  again  regis- 
tered an  overwhelming  support  for 
statehood  In  public  opinion  polls,  The 
statehood  bill  has  been  passed  by  three 
previous  Congressei. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  ready  for  the  responsibility  of  state- 
hood. They  are  entitled  to  statehood. 
Let  us  act  now  to  fulflU  their  destiny  by 
voting  overwhelmingly  to  make  Hawaii 
our  SOth  State. 

Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
here  today  to  do  Justice  to  half  a  million 
Americans  by  granting  statehood  to  Ha- 
waii. The  next  step,  logically  and 
morally,  should  be  restoring  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  those  who  think  we  can  con- 
tinue. Indefinitely,  to  deny  Justice  to  the 
nearly  1  million  people  of  Washington. 
I  do  not  believe  this  House  will  accept 
that  argument.  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
nents and  the  doubters,  we  have  granted 
statehood  to  Alaska.  We  are  acting  now 
to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii.  We 
should  move  on,  and  soon,  to  home  rule 
for  the  District. 

Pour  times  in  the  past  9  years,  home 
rule  has  been  approved  by  the  other 
body.  Each  time,  it  has  died  for  lack  of 
action  in  this  House.  The  responsibility 
is  ours  and  we  must  meet  it — and  soon. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  ironic 
that  the  motto  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  "justitia  omnibus" — justice  to 
all.  Perhaps  this  motto  was  chosen 
back  in  the  days  when  the  District  had 
its  own  government.  Otherwise  it  is  a 
cruel  joke.  What  kind  of  Justice  is  it 
that  prevents  825,000  Americans  from 
running  even  their  own  local  affairs — 
takes  their  taxes  but  denies  them  a  voice 
in  the  spending  of  their  taxes?  What 
right  do  we  have  to  tell  nearly  a  million 
people — American  citizens  like  our- 
selves— that  they  are  second-class  citi- 
zens who  shall  have  no  vote,  no  voice  in 
their  own  affairs? 

I  personally  want  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  issue.  A  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  this  House,  with  biparti- 
san backing,  to  restore  home  rule  to 
Washington.  I  triist  we  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue  and 
do  Justice  to  all  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  as  a  State.  The  85th 
Congress  will  be  remembered  as  the  Con- 
gress that  admitted  Alaska  to  the  Union. 


It  would  be  fitting  for  the  86th  Congress 

to  be  remembered  as  the  Congress  which 
granted  statehood  to  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  Is  both  economically  and  po- 
litically fully  ready  to  assume  the  status 
of  a  State.  The  argument  of  non- 
contlgulty  has  been  raised  against  state- 
hood for  Hawaii.  This  is  an  outmoded 
argument  In  the  present  air  and  space 
age,  since  the  admission  of  Alaska  u 
our  49th  State  the  argument  of  non- 
contiguity  is  ovenoiled. 

Hawaii  Is  American,  and  as  such  Its 
people  are  full  United  States  oltlsens  and 
deserve  full  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  authority  to  handle 
local  problems  locally  as  a  State,  rather 
than  as  an  Incorporated  Federal  Terrl- 
toi7. 

It  Is  my  sincere  desire  and  hope  that 
the  1st  session  of  the  seth  Congress  will 
be  the  time  when  Hawaii  and  her  people 
attain  the  statutt  of  flrat-olnss  oltlsen- 
shlp.  We  should  pass  the  bill  for  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  today. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KiLDAY,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4221)  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord Immediately  following  the  question 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[  Mr.  Pulton  1  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  an  incorporated  Terri- 
tory and  an  unincorporated  Territory, 
and  the  status  of  the  island  of  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  trust  terri- 
tories. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
pending  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  APPENDIX 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  on  how  cer- 


tain changes  might  be  made  to  facilitate 

the  use  of  the  Conori88Ionai  Ricord. 
If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  Congrks- 
BXONAL  Rbcord  was  designed  to  record  the 
proceedings  and  debates  of  Congress, 
which  It  does  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  critical,  and  again  It 
may  be  t)eoause  I  am  constantly  trying 
to  find  ways  In  which  this  Congress  can 
save  money,  but  I  have  some  suggestions 
which  I  think  might  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose. 

During  the  10  years  I  have  served  In 
this  body  I  have  wltneued  an  Increasing 
abuse  of  the  privilege  Members  have  of 
extending  their  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RsooRD,  It  Is  becoming  more 
time  consuming  all  the  time  and  from 
year  to  year,  to  attempt  to  peruse  the 
great  volume  of  extraneous  material  tliat 
appears  in  the  Appendix,  and  no  wonder 
some  Members  have  felt  the  need  of  an 
administrative  assistant,  even  If  he  did 
nothing  else  than  to  note  the  extensions 
which  are  made  in  the  Appendix. 

However,  I  believe  the  need  for  this 
additional  employee  might  be  lessened, 
if  the  Appendix  could  be  edited  and  clas- 
sified, and  another  section  of  the  Con- 
ORissioNAL  Record  be  set  aside  under  a 
separate  title  to  properly  identify  mate- 
rial other  than  remarks  of  Members  and 
material  pertinent  to  legislation.  This 
in  itself  might  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
printing,  but  after  having  some  of  our 
extensions  consigned  to  that  section  of 
the  Record,  I  rather  imagine  there  would 
be  fewer  reque.sts  for  insertions  of  such 
inconsequential  material  that  is  unre- 
lated to  legislation  or  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress. More  effective,  however,  would  be 
the  placing  of  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  times  during  a  session  or  the  amount 
of  space  which  any  one  Member  might 
use  during  a  session.  At  $85  a  page,  the 
saving  would  be  no  small  item  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Such  limitation  would 
also  offer  an  opportunity  to  decline  re- 
quests for  Insertions  of  such  material. 

On  Monday  of  this  Week  unanimous 
consent  for  extensions  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  was  granted  to  1  Member  in 
10  Instances;  to  2  Members  in  8  in- 
stances; to  another,  7;  to  another  in  6 
instances;  to  5  Members  in  5  instances; 
and  to  15  other  Members  in  from  2  to  4 
instances. 

If  Congress — and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  not  the  only 
ones  at  fault — persists  in  wasting  the 
taxpayers  money  in  this  fashion,  not  to 
mention  other  ways  which  have  been 
more  widely  publicized,  how  can  we  ex- 
p>ect  to  convince  anyone  that  we  are  In- 
terested in  economy  or  capable  of  fiscal 
responsibility? 


NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  in  this 
Congress  are  not  concerned  over  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  recent  years 
which,  whatever  their  legal  merits,  cer- 
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talnly  did  not  implement  the  obvious  In- 
tent of  Congress  In  enacting  the  various 
laws  in  question. 

In  no  case  has  Congress'  purpose  been 
more  clearly  thwarted  than  by  court  In- 
terpretation of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 

1938  In  the  now  famous  Phillips  Petro- 
leum decision. 
I  have  today  Introduced,  again  as  In 

the  last  Congress.  In  cosponsorshlp  with 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Williams),  a  simple  measure  which 
attempts  no  far-reaching  overhaul  of 
basic  law,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  simply 
restates  and  so  clarifies  section  1  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  that  all  who  read  it 
may  determine  that  it  means  Just  what 
the  Federal  Power  Commlulon.  the  gas 
producers  generally,  and  most  other 
moderately  Intrllliient  though  perhaps 
lexaltstloally  unsophliitiratcd  minds  had 
always  thousht  it  meant  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  Phillips  decision, 
Section  1  of  the  act  roads: 

B*otton  Kb)  (IS  U.SO.  717):  "The  pro- 
vlRloni  of  this  chnpt»r  •  •  •  ■hitn  not  apply 
to  nny  oihtr  trnniportstlon  or  inli  of  natural 
gM  or  to  tht  lucnl  dlatrlbutlon  of  nsturnl  km 
or  to  thi  fACllltlei  utcd  for  aurh  dlitrtbu- 
tlon  or  to  the  produotloa  or  gsttitrlng  of 
natural  gas." 


FINANCING  OP  TVA  POWER 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  a  statement  he  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  today  rela- 
tive to  H.R.  3460. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  this  forenoon  in  opposition 
to  H.R.  3460.  a  bill  which  among  other 
things  would  permit  the  TVA  to  Coat 
its  own  bonds. 

My  statement  to  that  committee  fol- 
lows: 

I  understand  that  only  2  days  of  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  on  this  bill,  H.R. 
3460,  one  to  hear  the  proponents  and  one 
to  hear  the  opponents.  Frankly.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  no  more  time  Is  being  taken 
on  a  bill  that,  If  enacted,  would  have  such 
serious  and  far-reaching  adverse  effects  on 
the  future  of  this  beloved  Nation  of  ours. 
It  would  be  just  a  forerunner  of  other 
similar  assaults  on  the  principles  and  stand- 
ards upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded 
In  keeping  with  the  Constitution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  par- 
ticularly object  to  the  H.R.  3460  bond  Issue 
proposal  for  future  financing  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  power  program. 
This  proposal  is  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  bypass  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  to  eliminate  the  control  of  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  American 
people.  In  Congress  assembled.  It  Is  also 
an  attempt  to  create  a  hydra-headed  entity 
that  would  have  a  primary  obligation  to  the 
bondholders  and  a  secondary  obligation  to 
the  American  people.  Its  control  would  rest 
in  the  hands  of  three  men  not  elected  by 
the  people,  who  In  effect  have  more  power 
to  control  the  destinies  and  welfare  of  the 
region  within  which  the  TVA  operates  than 
do  the  Oovernors  of  the  States  Involved. 


The  proposed  revenue-bond  method  of  ob- 
taining fundi  for  TVA,  bonds  without  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment back  of  them.  Is  something  new  In 
Federal  agency  financing.  If  permitted.  It 
could  be  the  beginning  of  widespread  ex- 
tension to  other  sgendee  of  tht  Federal 
Oovernment.  It  is  contrary  to  the  provliloni 
and  Intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  not  in  keeping  with 
tht  principles  and  standards  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded, 

I  believe  that  Congreas  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  paaa  annually  upon  the  finano- 
Ing  of  tht  Federal  Oovernment  and  Its  var> 
loui  Kitnoltd,  Thli  right  li  Inhtrtnt  in  tht 
Constitution  that  provides  that  "No  money 
■hnll  be  drawn  from  tht  Treasury,  but  In 
oonaequtnot  of  appropriations  msdt  by 
law," 

Ytar  afttr  ytar  propoiali  are  madt  to  um 
tht  baek*door  approach  to  tht  ftdtral 
Treasury  or  to  ouintn  money  for  Federal 
agencies  or  proiriims  by  mtthods  not  In 
keeplni  with  tht  Constitution  of  tht  Unlttd 
MtnlM, 

tttlltving  as  X  do  that  this  bond  issut  pro- 
posal and  mnny  other  feaiurea  of  H.Ii.  I4e0 
art  not  In  keeping  with  tht  Constitution 
and  tht  bnslo  principle!  on  which  this  Na« 
tlon  WM  foundtd,  I  am  dutybound  to  op- 
pose It  with  all  the  strength  at  my 
command.    I  can  do  no  leu, 

As  I  read  this  bill  It  would  havt  tht  fol- 
lowing effect: 

Practically  rtmovt  TVA  from  any  oongres- 
slonal  control. 

Set  up  a  method  of  financing  a  Federal 
agency  that  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  principles  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founued. 

Provide  no  real  limitation  on  the  area  In 
which  TVA  power  could  be  utilized. 

Repeal  present  law  providing  for  repay- 
ment of  11,200  million  of  taxpayers'  funds 
appropriated  for  TVA  power  facilities  and 
replace  this  requirement  with  a  substitute 
that  would  permit  up  to  120  years  or  more 
for  such  repayment. 

Make  no  provision  for  payment  into  the 
Treasury  of  an  amount  comparable  to  Fed- 
eral taxes  paid  by  most  non-Federal  utili- 
ties. 

Provide  for  no  repayment  of,  or  Interest 
on.  the  $500  million  of  the  Federal  invest- 
ment made  in  TVA  power  facilities  through 
the  use  of  power  revenues  we  have  '>t  -n  told 
belonged  to  all  the  people.  (Actually  a 
large  part  of  these  revenues  were  derived 
from  Federal  agencies.) 

Twenty  years  ago  I  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  my  first  oath  of  office  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Seventh  District  of  the  State 
of  Iowa.  I  have  repeated  that  oath  for  each 
of  the  Congresses  since  that  time,  and  so  long 
as  there  is  a  breath  in  my  body  I  shall  honor 
that  oath.  You  are  familiar  with  the  oath 
but  for  the  Record  I  repeat  it  here : 

"I,  Ben  F.  Jensen,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  pvirpose 
of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faith- 
fully discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help  me 
God." 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  each  of  the  people's  representatives 
in  Congress  took  an  oath  to  uphold,  our 
forefathers  set  up  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  so  that  the  rights  and  freedoms  on 
which  this  great  Nation  was  fo\inded  would 
long  endure. 

First,  was  the  Congress  itself  which  was  to 
enact  the  Federal  laws  In  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 


Second,  was  the  executive  department  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  which  was  to  carrj 
out,  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
greas. 

Third,  was  tht  Supreme  Court  which  was 
to  r\Ut  on  tht  qutition  as  to  whtther  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Oongreia  were  in  aooord 
with  the  Constitution. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  before  us 
relatlvt  to  tht  amtndmtnt  of  tht  Ttnntsste 
Vality  Authority  Act,  I  think  tach  Mtmbtr 
of  ConKresa  In  passing  on  these  proposals 
must  ask  himself:  "Is  the  position  I  am 
Uking  in  kttplng  with  my  oath  to  uphold 
and  dtftnd  tht  Conitltutlon  of  tht  Unlttd 
Statts?"  It  li  my  btlltf  that  tht  bill  under 
oonaldtratlon  htrt  la  not  in  kteplng  with 
tht  provtslons  of  tht  Constitution  of  the 
Vnlttd  Itstti,  I  am  afraid  that  wt  too  nfttn 
|lvt  llttlt  oonildtratlon  to  this  matter  of 
tht  oonttltutlonallty  of  laws  propottd  for 
paasagt  by  tht  Congreas,  thinking.  In  too 
many  oatts,  that  after  all,  "wt  havt  tht  lu- 

Stmt  Court  to  rult  on  such  matttrt,"  Ytt 
many.  If  not  mnat  iniuncN,  It  li  almoit 
Impoulblt  to  itt  tht  mstttr  brought  btfore 
tht  auprtmt  Court  for  judicial  dtttrmlna- 
tlon.  And  thtrt  art  thost  who  qutttloa 
whtthtr  tht  Suprtmt  Court  Itstlf  has  of  late 
bttn  properly  txtreiilni  tht  powers  aMigntd 
to  It.  It  seems  to  mt  under  the  circum- 
stances, each  Member  should  endeavor  to 
analyst  for  hlmstlf  whtthtr  ht  li  acting 
and  votlni  In  accordance  with  his  oath  of 
office  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  these 
Unlttd  States  of  Amtrlca. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  servile  Congrees,  la 
1033.  created  in  tht  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority a  separate  "soclalittlc  empire"  within 
these  United  States  that  has  now  grown  into 
a  Frankenstein  monster  that  wants  to  throw 
off  the  controls  of  the  body  that  created  it. 
I  for  one  will  not  shirk  my  duty  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  congreuional  authority 
prescribed  by  that  great  document  and  to 
regain  those  controls  already  relinquished. 
If  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  recipient  of  nearly  12  billion  of 
the  fruit  of  the  labor  and  sweat  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation,  now  want  to  be  re- 
lieved Of  further  control  by  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress,  I  would  think 
more  of  them  if  they  asked  permission  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  But  no,  they  want 
to  continue  to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  without  assimiing 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost  and  without 
being  subject  to  control  by  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress  as  are  other  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

There  were  voices  in  Congress  when  the 
TVA  Act  was  originally  passed  that  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  approving  this  socialistic 
measure.  Representative  Rich  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House : 

"We  speak  today  of  Muscle  Shoals  as  be- 
ing the  Norris  bill  and  it  was  suggested  here 
that  it  ought  to  be  designated  the  "Norris 
biU."  n  I  were  to  designate  the  bill.  I 
would  call  it  the  Norris  folly,  and  I  think 
probably  this  would  be  the  best  interpreta- 
tion we  could  give  it,  because  if  we  are 
going  to  start  out  today  on  this  gigantic 
plan  of  putting  the  Government  in  business. 
I  believe  it  is  the  opening  wedge  for  the 
greatest  piece  of  socialistic  legislation  that 
has  come  up  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  past  2  years  that  I  have 
been  here.  It  Is  socialism  and  Russianlsm, 
on  a  gigantic  scale." 

And  Representative  Eaton  said: 

"When  the  great  Russian  Soviet  experi- 
ment was  launched  I  made  up  my  mind  and 
have  never  changed  it  since,  that  when  that 
experiment  was  developed  it  would  have 
but  one  rival  in  the  world.  That  was  the 
wonderful  social  experiment  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America.    Either  the  whole 
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world  would  become  Rueslan  or  the  whole 
world  woiUd  become  American.  The  two 
principles  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  as 
light  and  darkness.  Of  course,  they  will 
modify  each  other  tremendously  In  their 
application.  But  before  civlllzatloh  has 
settled  down  it  must  and  will  determine 
whether  It  Is  to  be  dominated  by  the  Rus- 
sian principle  or  the  American  principle. 

"This  blU.  and  every  bill  Uke  It,  Is  simply 
an  attempt  to  graft  onto  our  American  sys- 
tem the  Russian  Idea  and  make  the  Govern- 
ment everything  and  the  citizen  nothing. 

"The  great  Ideal  of  American  civilization 
Is  that  the  Individual  Is  the  end  of  the 
civilizing  process.  Our  Government  exists 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  make  a  man  of 
himself.  The  Government  Is  the  umpire  in 
the  game.  When  it  takes  the  field  in  hurt- 
ful competition  with  Its  own  citizens.  It 
ceases  to  be  American." 

Representative  Treadway  pointed  out  that 
the  TVA  bill  was  brought  up  after  a  few 
days'  bearings  on  the  general  subject  matter 
and  was  to  be  voted  upon  with  only  2  days' 
consideration  and  said: 

"In  2  days,  therefore,  we  are  to  pass  upon 
a  program  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  visualise.  Not  only  are  we  setting 
the  Government  up  permanently  In  the  fer- 
tilizer and  power  business,  but  we  are  under- 
taking a  program  for  the  general  develop- 
ment of  one  section  of  the  country  at  the 
expense  of  the  Public  Treasury  that  may  take 
60  years  to  complete.  We  are  committing 
the  Government  to  an  ultimate  expenditure 
that  may  run  Into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  because  the  Executive  has 
asked  for  this  measure  this  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  Is  going  to  place  its  rubber 
■tamp  of  approval  upon  It  without  even 
permitting  the  dotting  of  an  '1'  or  crossing 
of  a  *t'  and  without  fully  realizing  the  con- 
aequences  of  its  actions." 

And  as  Raymond  Moley  wrote  in  the  book- 
let "Valley  Authorities"  publUhed  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Association : 

"This  grand  design,  however  nobly  con- 
ceived, could  hardly  have  been  sustained 
either  by  a  reasonably  obedient  Congress  or 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  time.  Hence, 
the  early  requests  for  appropriations  were, 
In  tbe  light  of  what  happened   later,   rela- 

tlyely  modest.  And  the  professed  purposes 
in  the  bill  submitted  to  Congress  were  hardly 
descriptive  of  the  immense  authority  which 
eventually  took  form.  To  suggest  that  there 
be  lavished  vast  treasure  on  a  relatively 
■mall  Mctlon  of  the  Nation  at  the  expense 
of  all  would  have  aroused  an  opposition  of 
other  sections  that  would  have  quickly  man- 
ifested Itself  In  Congress.  And  such  a  stu- 
pendous piece  of  paternalism  could  never 
have  been  squeezed  through  the  Constitu- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  the  general  wel- 
fare clause  was  already  opening  the  crack 
which  was  later  to  be  a  veritable  breach." 

How  much  farther  are  we  to  go?  Are  we 
to  abdicate  out  responsibilities  to  the  people 
who  elected  us?  Are  we  to  abdicate  our 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution  which 
we  swore  to  uphold?  And  that  is  Just  what 
we  will  be  doing  if  we  pass  this  proposed 
bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act.  It  is  but  another  big  step  down  the 
road  to  socialism.  Norman  lliomas,  the 
perennial  Socialist  candidate  for,  President 
so  aptly  described  TVA  as  "the  lonly  gen- 
uinely socialistic  act  in  the  Ne#  Deal — a 
flower  in  the  midst  of  weeds."  ^ 

A  little  of  the  history  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
discloses  the  underlying  objectives  of  its 
early  proponents. 

The  Socialist  Party  platform  in  1926  had 
these  planks  among  others: 

"1.  Nationalization  of  o\ir  natiiral  re- 
sources, beginning  with  the  coal  mines  and 
water  sites,  particularly  at  Boulder  Dam  and 
Muscle  Shoals. 


"3.  A  publicly  owned  giant  i>ower  system 
iinder  which  the  Federal  Government  shall 
cooperate  with  the  States  and  municipalities 
in  the  distribution  of  electrical  energy  to  the 
people  at  cost." 

All  during  the  ig20'8  the  Public  Ownership 
League  (under  the  active  guidance  of  its 
secretary,  Carl  D.  Thompson,  a  prominent 
Socialist  who  formerly  was  head  of  the 
Socialist  Party  Information  Bureau )  together 
with  the  socialistic  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  (formerly  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society)  were  actively  promoting 
the  socialization  of  all  electric  power  in  the 
country. 

The  December  1923  issue  of  the  Public 
Ownership  magazine,  an  official  publication 
of  the  Public  Ownership  League,  announced 
the  calling  of  a  conference  to  launch  "a 
movement  for  nationwide  public  hydroelec- 
tric and  superpower  for  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  water  powers  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  production  of  electric  energy  at 
cost." 

And  listed  the  purposes  of  the  conferences, 
one  of  which  was — 

"To  draft  suitable  measures  for  introduc- 
tion in  Congress,  providing  for  a  national 
superpower  system." 

It  went  on  to  say  that — 

"US.  Senator  George  W.  Norrls,  of  Ne- 
braska, has  agreed  to  introduce  and  is  now 
at  work  drafting  suitable  measures  providing 
for  the  public  superpower  system." 

Such  a  bill,  S.  2790,  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Norrls  on  March  10,  1924,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  league,  the  bill  was  to  pro- 
vide for  Muscle  Shoals  to  be  a  part  of  the 
proposed  superpower  system.  This  broad 
bill  got  almost  no  support  in  Congress  and 
was  allowed  to  die. 

In  1926  Senator  Norrls  introduced  8.  3147, 
to  create  a  Federal  Power  Corporation  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  The  emphasis  of  this  bill 
also  was  on  power  development,  not  on 
navigation  and  flood  control,  and  was  not 
enacted  into  law.  In  1937  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  was 
Introduced  and  also  failed  of  enactment  into 
law. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  passage  of  the  bills 
on  Muscle  Shoals  that  gave  emphasis  to 
power,  the  next  step  was  the  proposal  to 
develop  the  Tennessee  River  under  the  sub- 
terfuge that  navigation  and  flood  control 
would  be  the  primary  purposes,  with  power 
production  incidental. 

Ostensibly,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  to  be  a  navigation,  flood-control,  and 
resource -development  agency  wherein  elec- 
tric power  was  to  be  incidental  to  these  pri- 
mary purposes.  This  stated  purpose  was,  of 
course,  a  subterfuge  to  the  real  purpose  of 
its  promoters,  who  even  then  Intended  it 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  gigantic  socialistic 
superpower  empire,  the  forerunner  of  sim- 
ilar empires  throughout  this  beloved  free- 
dom-loving country  of  ours. 

The  officials  of  the  TVA  Itself  during  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  tried  to  keep  up 
this  subterfuge  during  their  presentations  to 
the  U.S.  court  regarding  the  TVA  activities 
and  program  for  expansion.  Shortly  there- 
after TVA  began  a  gradual  usurpation  and 
claiming  of  authority  to  do  the  very  things 
TVA  had  told  the  UJ3.  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress it  would  not  do. 

The  record  is  clear  that  TVA  needs  more 
congressional  control,  not  less.  The  act 
should  be  amended  to  regain  the  needed 
control,  not  to  give  away  what  little  we  now 
have. 

I  think  It  might  be  well  here  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  some  excerpts  of 
what  TVA  told  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  on  January  8,  1937. 
The  excerpts  follow: 

'The  Authority  has  constructed  and  recom- 
mended for  construction  only  such  dams  as 
are  necessary  for  the  Improvement  of  naviga- 


tion and  control  of  destructive  floods  on 
the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  River  syatems. 
*  *  *  There  are  numerous  sites  upon  the 
Tennessee  River  system  which  are  valuable 
for  the  development  of  power,  but  dams  con- 
structed at  such  sites  would  not  contribute 
substantially  to  the  Improvement  of  naviga- 
tion or  the  control  of  destructive  floods,  al- 
though their  construction  would  be  more 
feasible  for  the  development  of  power  than 
any  of  the  dams  constructed,  under  con- 
struction, or  recommended  for  construction 
by  the  Authority:  but  the  Authority  has 
not  constructed  or  recommended  for  con- 
struction and  has  no  Intention  and  no  au- 
thority under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  to  construct  such  dams. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  is  true  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  the  steam  elec- 
tric generating  plant  located  at  Sheffield, 
Ala.,  near  Wilson  Dam.  was  turned  over  to 
the  defendant  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.' 
But  the  defendants  allege  that  the  said 
steam  electric  generating  plant  has  not  been 
and  is  not  being  operated  and  that  there  is 
no  plan  or  intention  to  operate  said  plant 
now  or  in  the  future,  or  to  construct  or 
operate  any  other  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plants.  The  said  plant  is  merely  held  by 
the  defendant  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
as  an  emergency  standby  plant  for  national 
defense  purposes  In  connection  with  the 
munitions  plants  located  near  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala. 

"The  defendant,  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity has  disposed  of  and  will  dispose  of  only 
such  electric  energy  as  is  generated  from  wa- 
terpower  inevitably  created  by  the  operation 
of  the  said  dams  for  navigation  and  flood 
control  and  which  is  not  needed  for  govern- 
mental purposes  and  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted.  •  *  *  By  the  mandate  of  the  said 
act,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  di- 
rected to  give  preference  to  public  agencies 
in  the  sale  of  power  and  other  public  prop- 
erty. But  defendants  deny  that  they  have 
promoted  public  ownership  for  the  distri- 
bution Of  electric  energy.  The  defendants 
deny  that  they  have  incited  municipalities, 
or  any  other  customers  of  the  complainants, 
or  any  of  them,  to  breach  existing  contracts 
With  the  complainants  or  to  purchase  their 
power  requirements  from  the  defendant 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  •  •  •  The  de- 
fendants allege  that  in  every  Instance  of 
applications  for  service  received  by  the  Ten- 
nesse*  Valley  Authority  from  the  commu- 
nitlet  within  the  area,  such  applications 
have  been  made  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
communities  involved,  without  solicitation 
or  incltatlon  upon  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants." 

The  record  shows  that  TVA  has  failed  to 
adhere  to  any  of  these  solemn  statements 
as  to  its  future  oi>erations.  Do  you  wonder 
why  I  say  TVA  needs  mort  congressional 
control,  not  less? 

A  few  years  after  the  above  statements  to 
the  high  U.8.  Court,  which  TVA  never  ad- 
hered to,  we  find  Mr.  FitU,  a  high  TVA 
official  who  had  participated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  case  to  the 
U.S.  Court,  now  telling  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee that  TVA  had  the  authority  to  con- 
struct steam  electric  generating  plants.  He 
told  a  congressional  committee,  however, 
that  such  authority  was  limited  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River  Valley.  Excerpts  from  his 
statement  follow: 

"My  own  view  about  the  limitations  now 
in  the  statute  are  •  •  •  that  the  TVA  is 
authorized  to  construct  dams  on  the  Tennes- 
see River  and  its  tributaries  provided  that 
those  dams  are  related  to  navigation  and 
flood  control  in  a  material  sense  and  further. 
is  authorized  to  construct  steam  plants  to 
operate  in  conjxinctlon  with  those  dams 
within  the  Tennessee  watershed. 


Mr.  Clason  then  asked  Mr.  Pitta: 

"Will  you  refer  ub  to  the  section  that  would 
limit  you  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  water- 
shed?" 

Mr.  Fltts  answered:  "Yes.  sir.  Section 
4(J)." 

Section  4(J)  provides  that  TVA  "shall  have 
power  to  construct  such  dams,  and  reservoirs 
In  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries, 
as  in  conjunction  with  Wilson  Dam.  and 
Norrls.  Wheeler,  and  Pickwick  Landing  Dams, 
now  under  construction,  will  provide  a  nine- 
foot  channel  in  the  said  river  «nd  maintain 
a  water  supply  for  the  same,  from  Knox- 
vllle  to  Its  mouth,  and  will  best  serve  to 
promote  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River 
and  Its  tributaries  and  control  destructive 
flood  waters  in  the  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi  River  drainage  basins;  and  shall  have 
power  to  acquire  or  construct  powerhouses, 
power  structures,  transmission  lines,  navi- 
gation projects,  and  Incidental  works  in  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  to 
unite  the  various  power  installations  into  one 
or  more  systems  by  tran£mission  lines.  The 
directors  of  the  Authority  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  report  to  Congress  their  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  April  1,  1936,  for 
the  unified  development  of  the  Tennessee 
River  system." 

Mr.  Fitts  went  on  to  say: 

"Now.  It  is  my  conception,  and  it  always 
has  been  ever  since  I  have  been  the  one 
assigned  to  construe  this  statute,  that  the 
power  to  construct  generating  plants  is  con- 
tained In  this  provision,  and  that  It  is  limited 
to  the  construction  of  generating  plants 
within  the  basin  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"I  think  it  has  the  right  to  construct  a 
steam-generating  plant  that  is  an  auxiliary 
to  an  existing  hydroelectric  system  and  it  is 
located  within  the  Tennessee  River  Valley." 

Tet  the  record  shows  that  TVA  soon  ignored 
the  limitation  their  own  solicitor  said  was 
in  the  law  and  constructed  the  Shawnee  and 
Gallatin  steam  plants  outside  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  and  attempted  to  get  a  third 
plant  constructed  at  Fulton.  Ky.  Only  re- 
cently. I  was  told  in  a  letter  from  TVA  that 
they  now  consider  that  they  have  the  author- 
ity to  construct  steam  electric  plants  inside 
or  outside  the  Tennessee  River  Valley. 

In  View  of  this  record  of  progressive  usurpa- 
tion by  TVA  of  powers  and  authority  which 
they  formerly  disclaimed,  do  you  wonder 
that  I  say  TVA  must  have  greater  congres- 
sional control,  not  less,  and  that  the  TVA 
Act  should  be  amended  to  reestablish  those 
controls  Inherent  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States? 

I  want  to  quote  what  Representative  Don- 
dero,  a  learned  and  beloved  former  colleague 
of  ours  and  former  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
February  15,  1949.  when  he  decried  the  so- 
cialistic proposal  to  appropriate  money  to 
TVA  to  construct  steam  electric  plants.  His 
statement  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very  outset  I  want 
to  be  recorded,  as  I  have  been  in  the  past, 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  development 
of  power  In  the  river  basins  of  our  country 
by  the  Federal  Government.  With  the  de- 
mand that  exists  all  over  the  Nation  for  power 
I  think  that  Is  essential  and  necessary.  What 
I  am  opposed  to  and  where  we  divide  with 
minds  in  this  body  is  the  projection  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  sale  of  power 
as  a  private  distributor  and  in  competition 
with  Investment  already  made  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  already  serving  the 
area  where  these  new  projects  may  come  into 
being. 

"In  a  hearing  before  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works  last  year  the  year  before  it  was 
developed  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  taxes,  overhead 
expenses,    interest    involved    in    borrowing 


money,  payment  of  dividends,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  could  not  produce  1  kilowatt 
of  power  cheaper  than  private  industry  and 
private  investment  is  now  producing  it  in 
this  country.  It  is  because  of  that  unfair 
advantage  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
projecting  Itself  into  the  power  field  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  that  sooner 
or  later  if  the  step  we  are  taking  today  is 
extended  and  expanded  private  enterprise  in 
the  power  field  will  vanish  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  That  is  socialization  of  Industry. 
If  it  Is  so  desirable  to  socialize  electric 
power,  will  someone  get  up  on  this  floor  and 
tell  the  Nation  why  It  should  not  be  pro- 
jected into  all  the  other  activities  of  Am- 
erican life — conamunications.  transportation, 
mines,  food,  clothing,  and  others.  But  after 
we  have  done  all  of  that,  we  will  have 
brought  to  America  an  Ideology  that  is  for- 
eign to  the  standards  and  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Nation  stands,  and 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  will  dis- 
appear. 

Congress  is  now  confronted  with  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
construct  and  operate  a  steam  electric  gen- 
erating plant.  This  is  unusual,  and  in  fact 
an  unprecedented  request.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past  has  constructed  and 
operated  steam  plants,  but  in  every  such 
case  the  legal  background  for  such  authori- 
zation has  been  on  the  basis  of  national 
defense.  The  classic  example,  of  course,  is 
the  still  existing  steam  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  created  under  the  War  Powers  Act 
of  1916  and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
the  manufacture  of  nitrates  for  ammunition. 
Similarly,  in  1940.  a  large  steam  plant  was 
constructed  at  Watts  Bar,  Tenn.,  as  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  TVA  for  the  purjxjse 
of  augmenting  the  generating  capacity  to 
meet  national  defense  demands.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion,  at  Oak 
Ridge,  has  one  of  the  largest  steam  electric 
plants  in  the  world,  wholly  devoted  to  gen- 
erating (Kswer  for  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
bombs. 

"With  none  of  these  projects  has  any  ob- 
jection ever  been  raised  as  they  obviously 
follow  the  familiar  pattern  necessary  to  na- 
tional preservation. 

"In  the  case  of  the  pending  proposal  for 
the  construction  of  a  plant  at  New  Johnson- 
vlUe,  Tenn.,  the  matter  of  national  defense 
is  not  used  as  a  Justification. 

"The  lack  of  such  Justification  indicates 
that  the  administration  is  prepared  to  estab- 
lish a  new  precedent:  That  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  accept  as  a  normal  function 
the  business  of  producing  and  selling  power 
conunercially,  not  incidental  to  any  other 
necessary  and  constitutional  functions  of 
Oovernment.  The  proposal  pending  before 
Congress  is  unique  in  other  respects. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  saying  when  I  was 
interrupted  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  pro- 
posal pending  before  the  Congress  is  unique 
in  some  other  respects. 

"The  proposal  pending  before  Congress  is 
unique  in  other  respects.  For  example,  it  Is 
presented  as  a  deficiency  appropriation. 
Until  now,  deficiencies,  have  always  been  ap- 
propriated only  for  the  continuance  of  enter- 
prises and  projects  already  previotisly  author- 
ized and  for  which  funds  have  already  been 
appropriated.  In  this  case  the  Congress  not 
only  has  not  authorized  and  appropriated 
money  for  the  steam  plant,  but  in  fact  only 
a  few  months  ago  Congress  by  roUcall 
votes — two  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
flatly  rejected  the  proposal  to  construct  this 
very  same  project.  No  one  has  yet  explained 
satisfactorily  how  a  deficiency  appropriation 
could  be  made  for  a  iH-oJect  never  originated 
and  for  which  no  money  was  ever  appropri- 
ated. 

"There  Is  a  strong  doubt  that  such  an  ap- 
propriation would  be  legal  inasmuch  as  there 
is    nothing    in    the    organic    TVA    Act    as 


amended  which  permits  the  construction  of 
new  steam  plants.  Even  if  the  act  did  so 
provide,  it  would  be  patently  unconstitu- 
tional. The  TVA  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  harnessing  the  Tennessee  River  so  that  its 
facilities  for  navigation  would  be  Improved 
and  80  that  its  floods  would  be  controlled. 
As  Senator  Norrls  once  said.  'These  arc  the 
constitutional  pegs  ui>on  which  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act  must  rest  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.' 

"There  must  be  some  lurking  doubts  as 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  socialism  In  the  minds  of  its 
proponents.  Otherwise  the  problem  would 
have  been  approached  in  the  normal  parlia- 
mentary manner  and  under  normal  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  The  atmosphere  of 
candor  Is  lacking  in  the  procedure  by  which 
this  bill  arrives  before  the  House. 

"On  February  3.  1949.  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  acting  either 
In  that  capacity  or  as  chairman  of  the  De- 
ficiency Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  appeared  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  asked  for  a  rule  to  obtain  de- 
bate on  the  bill  on  February  4.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  without 
a  bill.  The  Appropriations  Committee  Itself 
had  not  met  to  discuss  the  matter.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  had  not  been  a  formal 
marking  up  of  the  bill  by  the  Deficiency 
Subcommittee — although  this  may  have 
happened  among  the  majority  members. 
Thanks  to  the  wise  decision  of  the  senior 
Member  of  this  House,  both  in  age  and  in 
consecutive  legislative  experience — the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee — the  proposal 
was  given  short  shrift. 

"In  my  long  service  in  this  House  I  re- 
call no  incident  where  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  requested  a  rule  of  the  Rules 
Committee  before  his  own  committee  had 
even  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
measure. 

"This  is  a  house  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
they  bear  the  label  "Democrat"  or  "Republi- 
can." every  Member  of  this  Hovise  is  sworn  to 
sustain  the  Constitution  and  to  put  flag 
and  country  before  partisanship.  On  that 
basis  every  Member  in  this  House  has  a 
right  to  resent  parliamentary  tactics  that 
would  have  been  scorned  by  the  so-called, 
rubberstamp  Congresses  of  the  early  New 
Deal. 

"A  century  ago  Karl  Marx  published  the 
Communist  Manifesto.  The  past  century 
has  been  the  bloodiest,  the  crudest,  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  catastrophic  century 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  forces  let 
loose  by  this  evil  dream  of  Karl  Marx  are 
reaping  their  harvests  down  to  the  present 
day.  Only  now  a  cardinal  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  awaits  his  fate  at  the 
hands  of  a  Marxian  court  because  he  placed 
God  before  the  Soviet  Caesars.  For  his 
courage  he  may  hang,  or  spend  his  life  in 
a  convict's  cell,  or  in  the  mercy  of  this 
Marxian  court  his  term  may  be  shortened. 
Marxism  in  Hungary  is  no  different  than 
Marxism  In  America,  except  in  degree. 

"Socialism  is  a  complete  word.  It  needs 
no  qualification.  An  activity  of  government 
is  either  socialistic  or  it  is  not  socialistic. 

"This  continent  was  peopled  by  men  and 
women  whose  whole  philosophy  is  a  rejec- 
tion of  socialism  and  the  planned  state  idea 
as  conceived  by  Karl  Marx.  It  was  pioneered 
by  men  and  women  who  believe  in  God,  and 
in  America. 

"This  small  Item  In  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation calling  for  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction of  a  steam  plant  for  the  TVA  is 
little  in  itself,  but  the  potentialities  as  a 
precedent  can  involve  enormous  sums  as  the 
curse  of  socialized  power  spreads  like  a 
creeping  paralysis  over  the  economy  of  our 
Nation." 
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Ha  proponents  had  no  lIIuslonB  as  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  original  act  and  the  con- 
templated exten«lon  to  all  parte  ot  the 
country.  Representative  Byms  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  said: 

"Our  great  leader  in  the  White  House- 
has  had  the  vision  to  see  what  It  will  mean 
to  the  great  section  of  my  own  State  In  the 
development  of  the  great  Tennessee  River 
Valley  Basin  and  he  hfis  stated  that  In  his 
opinion.  It  Is  simply  the  forerunner  of  simi- 
lar developments  which  will  take  place 
throughout  the  country.  •  •  •  It  means 
also,  that  If  the  Investment  Is  to  be  operated 
by  the  Government.  It  will  present  a  yard- 
stick by  which  the  utility  commissions  of 
this  country  will  know.  In  exact  figures.  Just 
What  It  costs  to  produce  power  and  thereby 
fix  the  rate  to  the  great  consvunlng  public 
accordingly." 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  In- 
tent to  force  the  existing  private  utility  sys- 
tems out  of  business  In  the  area  to  be  served 
was  contemplated  by  Its  proponents  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Almon.  who  said  he,  Mr.  McSwaln,  and  Mr. 
Hill  had  Introduced  Identical  bUls,  had  thU 
to  say  on  the  bill. 

"The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
make  provision  for  the  sale  of  power  at  a 
fair  price.  The  bill  as  amended  Is  fair  to 
the  power  Interests  In  that  no  competing 
Unee  will  be  constructed  by  the  Government 
unless  the  power  company  refuses  to  sell 
their  lines.  This  legislation  will  fix  a  yard- 
stick for  the  price  of  power  In  that  locality, 
and  If  the  power  company  does  not  make 
their  rates  to  conform  to  same,  let  them 
go  out  of  business  In  that  locality." 

In  contrast  to  this  the  TVA  officials  in 
the  early  days  told  the  Congress  that  they 
could  operate  In  conjunction  with  the  local 
private  utilities  and  would  not  destroy  the 
people's  Investment  In  these  companies.  The 
record  Is  clear  that  this  was  not  true. 

TVA  said  In  official  press  releases  and  In 
testimony  before  congressional  committees 
that  It  was  to  be  a  yardstick  for  electric 
power,  a  fair  yardstick  that  would  provide 
for  all  the  cost  that  a  private  utility  had  to 
pay.  i.e.,  interest.  State,  local,  and  Federal 
taxes  equivalent  to  the  rate  private  utilities 
would  pay,  depreciation,  and  all  other  opera- 
ting and  maintenance  expenses;  and  would 
amortize  not  only  the  power  Investment  but 
the  nonpower  Investment  as  well.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  false  claims  to  the  contrary, 
TVA  has  not  done  these  things  It  claimed 
it  was  going  to  do.  In  connection  with  this 
TVA  yardstick  business,  Mr.  Clapp.  Chairman 
of  the  TVA  Board,  even  had  the  effrontery  to 
make  the  following  statement  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  in  1947 : 

"Senator  Pxeguson.  At  one  time,  was  it 
not  supposed  to  be  used  as  a  yardstick  for 
private  Industry? 

"Mr.  Clapp.  Well,  there  have  been  claims 
made  that  the  TVA  power  system  would  set 
up  a  yardstick.  The  TVA  has  not  developed 
or  elaborated  on  that  or  made  that  claim." 

Do  you  wonder  why  I  place  little  con- 
fidence In  TVA? 

Now  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  about  the 
area  within  which  TVA  now  serves,  and  the 
additional  area  within  which  It  could  serve 
under  the  present  act  and  under  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  In  H.R.  3460  and  similar 
bills. 

The  original  TVA  Act  provided  that  TVA 
could  dispose  of  Its  surplvis  electric  power 
within  transmission  distance  of  the  place 
where  It  was  generated.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  rather  loose  limitation  on  the  area  within 
which  TVA  could  operate.  There  has  been 
an  almost  continuous  expansion  of  TVA 
over  the  years  to  the  present  service  area  of 
about  80,000  square  miles,  or  double  the 
area  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  Itself. 

In  the  TVA  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1934,  the  future  TVA 
power    policy    was    reported    on    pages    22 


through  24.  The  areas  In  which  TVA  Ini- 
tially and  ultimately  proposed  to  serve  were 
outlined  as  follows: 

"To  provide  a  workable  and  economic 
basis  of  operations,  the  Authority  plans  ini- 
tially to  serve  certain  definite  regions  and 
to  develop  its  program  In  those  areas  before 
going  outside. 

"The  Initial  areas  selected  by  the  Author- 
ity may  be  roughly  described  as  (a)  the 
region  Inunedlately  proximate  to  the  route 
of  the  transmission  line  soon  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Authority  between  Muscle 
Shoals  and  the  site  of  Norrls  Dam;  (b)  the 
region  In  proximity  to  Muscle  Shoals.  Includ- 
ing northern  Alabama  and  northeastern 
Mississippi:  and  (c)  the  region  In  the  prox- 
imity of  Norrls  Dam  (the  new  source  of 
power  to  be  constructed  by  the  Authority  on 
the  Clinch   River  In  northeast  Tennessee). 

"At  a  later  stage  in  the  development  it  Is 
contemplated  to  Include,  roughly,  the  drain- 
age area  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  and 
that  part  of  Tennessee  which  lies  east  of 
the  west  margin  of  the  Tennessee  drainage 
area. 

"To  make  the  area  a  workable  one  and  a 
fair  measure  of  public  ownership.  It  should 
Include  several  cities  of  substantial  size 
(such  as  Chattanooga  and  Knoxvllle)  and 
ultimately,  at  least  one  city  of  more  than  a 
quarter  million  within  transmission  dis- 
tance, such  as  Birmingham,  Memphis,  At- 
lanta, or  Louisville. 

"While  It  Is  the  Authority's  present  Inten- 
tion to  develop  Its  power  program  In  the 
above-described  territory  before  considering 
going  outside,  the  Authority  may  go  outside 
the  area  if  there  are  substantial  changes  in 
general  conditions,  facts,  or  governmental 
policy,  which  would  necessarily  require  a 
change  In  this  policy  of  regional  develop- 
ment, or  If  the  privately  owned  utilities  In 
the  area  do  not  cooperate  In  the  working  out 
of  the  program. 

"Nothing  in  the  procedure  here  adopted 
is  to  be  construed  in  any  sense  a  commit- 
ment against  extending  the  Authority's 
power  operations  outside  the  area  selected. 
If  the  above  conditions  or  the  public  interest 
require.  Where  special  considerations  exist, 
Justifying  the  Authority's  going  outside  this 
Initial  area,  the  Authority  will  receive  and 
consider  applications  based  on  such  special 
considerations.  Among  such  special  con- 
siderations would  be  unreasonably  high  rates 
for  service  and  a  failure  or  absence  of  public 
regulation  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

"Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Authority 
to  avoid  the  construction  of  duplicate  physi- 
cal facilities,  or  wasteful  competitive  prac- 
tices. Accordingly,  where  existing  lines  of 
privately  owned  utilities  are  required  to  ac- 
complish the  Authority's  objectives,  as  out- 
lined above,  a  genuine  effort  will  be  made  to 
purchase  such  facilities  from  the  private 
utilities  on  an  equitable  basis. 

"Accounting  should  show  detail  of  costs, 
and  permit  a  comparison  of  operations  with 
privately  owned  plants,  to  supply  a  yardstick 
and  an  Incentive  to  both  private  and  public 
managers." 

This  and  later  statements  of  TVA  officials 
before  congressional  committees  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  area  to  be  served  leave  little  doubt 
that  TVA  considers  the  availability  of  electric 
power  the  only  legal  limitation  on  the  area 
it  can  now  serve.  With  annual  power  rev- 
enues of  over  a  quarter  million  dollars  and 
the  $750  million  from  bond  Issues  permitted 
under  H.R.  3460  as  written,  this  power  avail- 
ability limitation  would  be  seriously  weak- 
ened. The  potentially  possible  curtailment 
of  8  million  kilowatts  or  more  of  Federal 
loads  on  the  TVA  system  could  also  create 
considerable  pressure  to  expand  to  new  mar- 
kets. 

I  seriously  question  whether  the  area  lim- 
itation now  proposed  can  effectively  resist 
or  prevent  the  pressure  for  expansion  creat- 


ed by  the  existence  of  large  surplus  power 
capacity  derived  through  major  curtailment 
of  existing  Federal  locMls  and  the  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  new  generating  capacity. 

Under  the  present  knowledge  in  the  art 
of  electric  power  transmission,  power  is  now 
being  directly  transmitted  a  distance  of  280 
miles  in  the  United  States  and  625  miles  In 
Europe.  Plans  are  underway  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  transmission  line  of  some  680 
miles  in  length  In  Argentina.  Studies  and 
experiments  now  underway  may  extend  the 
potential  transmission  distance  to  in  excess 
of  750  miles.  It  can  be  seen  that  under  the 
present  law.  Insofar  as  the  physical  and  legal 
limitations  are  concerned,  the  area  within 
which  TVA  could  transmit  and  dispose  of 
electric  power  would  be  that  area  within 
something  over  600  miles  from  the  TVA  gen- 
erating plants. 

In  other  words,  at  the  present  time  the 
TVA  for  all  practical  purposes  has  an  unlim- 
ited area  within  which  It  could  physically 
and  legally  transmit  electric  power  If  it  had 
the  facilities  to  generate  such  power.  And 
under  their  present  interpretation  of  the 
TVA  Act  they  could,  without  telling  Con- 
gress in  advance,  use  power  revenues  to  fi- 
nance and  construct  a  transmission  line  to 
distant  markets  If  they  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
Congressman  JoHir  Tabib  and  I  recently 
asked  the  TVA  to  furnish  us  a  map  showing 
the  area  within  which  the  TVA  believed  it 
had  authority  to  transmit  and  dispose  of 
electric  power.  This  request  was  made  sev- 
eral months  ago  and  to  date  they  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  request,  saying  that  with 
regard  to  the  TVA  service  area — 

"The  TVA  Board  has  had  no  InterMt  in 
expanding  this  area  to  serve  all  markets 
within  transmission  distance  and  has  never 
had  occasion  therefore  to  try  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  area  which  TVA  could  legal- 
ly serve." 

It  win  be  noted  that  TVA  does  not  men- 
tion anything  about  the  fact  that  they 
might  some  time  in  the  future  decide  to 
construct  a  transmission  line  to  serve  one 
or  more  distant  markets.  They  only  say  they 
have  had  no  Interest  In  serving  all  potential 
markets  within  transmission  distance.  It  is 
this  sort  of  evasive  answers  that  TVA  officials 
in  the  past  have  used  to  explain  away  or 
later  Justify  actions  taken  In  conflict  with 
previous  statements  as  to  future  programs  or 
Intentions.  Do  you  wonder  why  I  say  TVA 
needs  more  congressional  control,  not  leas? 

To  prevent  the  continued  expansion  of  this 
socialistic  empire,  which  Is  foreign  to  the  con- 
cepts of  American  freedoms  and  the  basic 
stahdards  and  principles  upon  which  this 
great  Nation  was  founded.  I  think  Congress 
should,  without  further  delay,  expressly  limit 
the  area  within  which  TVA  electric  jwwer 
could  be  transmitted  and  used.  That  is  the 
kind  of  bill  that  should  be  before  this  com- 
mittee today. 

It  Is  said  that  TVA  has  a  gentleman  Is  agree- 
ment not  to  expand  their  present  power 
market  area.  If  that  is  so.  then  there  should 
be  no  objection  to  writing  a  speclflo  legal 
limitation  on  the  area  within  which  TVA 
power  can  be  distributed.  Both  TVA  officials 
and  proponents  hold  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror at  such  a  suggestion.  This  In  itself 
raises  the  question  as  to  how  valid  a  gentle- 
men's agreement  would  be  in  the  futxure. 
The  past  record  does  not  commend  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  agreement.  The  record 
shows  we  need  more  congressional  control, 
not  less. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  the  record  of 
the  TVA  fallwe  to  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  way  TVA  officials  and  Its  proponents 
have  said  It  would.  It  Is  a  sorry  record  that 
its  officials  and  proix>nent8  have  tried  to 
gloss  over  and  to  deny  over  the  years,  but 
It  is  there  for  anyone  to  see  if  he  will  but 
read  the  entire  record.  It  is  a  record  that 
cries  out  that  TVA  needs  more  congressional 
control,  not  less. 


We  are  told  that  the  Intent  of  H.R.  3460 
Is  to  iK-ovlde  funds  to  construct  electric  gen- 
erating plants  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  exist- 
ing TVA  service  area.  If  this  is  so,  why  does 
not  the  bill  contain  a  specific  restriction  on 
TVA  futiire  service  to  that  area  only? 

Actually,  the  bill,  as  written.  Invites  the 
expansion  of  the  TVA  market  area  by  30 
percent  more  than  the  present  area  and 
contains  loopholes  for  almost  unlimited  ex- 
pansion beyond  that. 

There  appears  to  be  a  limitation  on  the 
area  within  which  TVA  can  distribute  the 
power  to  be  generated  by  plants  constructed 
or  acquired  under  the  proposed  bond  Issues 
or  from  power  revenues,  but  there  Is  no 
restriction  on  power  generated  at  existing 
plants  or  those  which  might  be  constructed 
with  appropriated  funds.  While  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  restriction  on  expansion  in  con- 
nection with  future  contracts  for  the  resale 
of  power  by  the  TVA  distributors,  nothing 
is  said  about  the  distance  the  distributors 
can  transmit  TVA  power  received  under  exist- 
ing contracts,  many  of  which  have  10  to  20 
years  to  run.  Nor  does  the  bill  provide  any 
restriction  on  delivery  of  power  by  TVA  to 
potential  industrial  customers  over  their  own 
lines.  In  fact,  the  indicated  limitation  on 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  TVA  power,  from 
plants  constructed  from  proceeds  of  bond 
Issues  or  revenues,  could  be  circumvented 
by  construction  of  the  necessary  transmis- 
sion by  the  potential  customers. 

The  only  real  limitation  would  be  one  to 
specifically  define  the  area  within  which  the 
TVA  power  could  be  utilised. 

H.R.  8460,  as  written,  pi^ovides  that  TVA 
shall  charge  rates  for  power  that  will  pro- 
duce gross  revenue  to  cover  certain  specified 
requirements.  The  existing  TVA  power  con- 
tracts run  up  to  periods  of  20  years  and  the 
rates  for  TVA  power  are  specified  under  such 
contracts.  TVA  in  the  past  has  told  Con- 
gress that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  forbids  any  change  In  these  contracts 
or  the  rates  specified  therein.  With  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  taxpayers  holding  the  short 
end  of  the  stick,  one  need  not  guess  who  will 
be  shortchanged  if  sufficient  revenue  Is  not 
forthcoming.  This  also  raises  an  interesting 
question  as  to  what  happens  if  there  is  a 
default  on  payment  of  interest  or  principal 
on  the  proposed  bonds  and  the  Ixindholders 
take  over  the  operations  under  the  bond 
contracts.  Could  they  force  higher  rates 
from  the  local  power  users  or  from  Federal 
defense  agencies  who  now  take  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  TVA  power?  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  bill  imder 
consideration  here  today. 

Now,  as  any  businessman  knows,  the  first 
requirement  for  going  Into  business  is  to 
have  the  capital  to  construct  the  needed 
facilities  and  to  provide  working  capitaL 
If  the  capital  is  borrowed.  Interest  must  be 
paid  on  It  and  provision  made  to  repay  the 
loan  over  a  certain  period  of  time.  In  the 
beginning  the  TVA  Director  and  later  Chair- 
man, David  Llllenthal,  told  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  ( in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Congressman  John  Taber)  that  TVA 
power  rates  would  provide  for  3'^  percent 
interest  on  the  power  Investment.  He  also 
said  the  rates  would  provide  for  all  oi>er- 
atlng  expense,  depreciation,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  average  rate  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  taxes  paid  by  private  utilities, 
and  in  addition  would  amortize  not  only  the 
power  Investment  but  the  entire  project  cost 
In  50  years. 

In  contract  to  these  early  claims,  made 
to  obtain  approval  of  appropriations  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  the  record  shows  that  not 
one  cent  of  interest  has  been  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  on  nearly  $2  billion  of  appropria- 
tions made  to  TVA,  of  which  $1.4  billion 
was  charged  to  power.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  Interest  paid  Into  the  Treasury  on  the 
$500  million  of  Federal  funds  which  TVA 
derived  from  power  revenues  (largely  from 


Federal  agencies)  and  utilized  to  construct 
new  power  facilities. 

As  noted  previously,  TVA  officials  told  us 
in  the  early  days  that  TVA  rates  would  pro- 
vide for  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  equiv- 
alent to  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  private 
utilities  of  the  Nation.  Only  a  portion  of 
such  local  and  State  taxes  have  been  pro- 
vided for  and  not  one  cent  of  Federal  tax 
has  been  paid  by  TVA.  In  fact,  when  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  tax  TVA  as  other  property 
Is  taxed.  Senator  Norrls,  the  "father  of  TVA," 
said  in  op]x>sition  thereto: 

"If  we  go  to  that  extreme.  Senators,  you 
can  see  that  the  TVA  wotUd  be  out  of  busi- 
ness in  3  months." 

TVA  officials  and  proponents  now  tell  us 
that  TVA  belongs  to  "all  the  people",  there- 
fore there  Is  no  need  to  pay  ourselves  in- 
terest or  taxes.  And  besides,  they  say  that 
TVA  ha^been  earning  a  net  revenue  that 
Is  equal  to  such  payments.  Of  cotirse  the 
record  shows  that  none  of  said  net  revenue 
has  been  returned  to  the  lYeasury  of  "all 
the  people,"  to  cover  such  Items  as  Interest 
and  taxes  on  the  funds  appropriated. 

In  1947,  as  chairman  of  the  Government 
Corporations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Conunittee,  I  insisted  that 
there  be  included  a  requirement  In  the  fiscal 
year  1948  appropriations  bill  a  reqiilrement 
that  TVA  make  certain  minlmimi  annual 
repajrments.  (H.R.  3460  now  seeks  to  repeal 
that  requirement.)  At  that  time  TVA  had 
paid  almost  nothing  back  on  the  taxpayers' 
investment  and  showed  no  signs  of  making 
such  repayment  without  being  forced  to 
do  so. 

A  total  of  $185,059,019  has  now  Iseen  paid 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  This 
was  derived  from  TVA  power  revenues.  In 
addition,  $65,072,500  of  TVA  power  revenues 
have  been  used  to  retire  funded  debt.  The 
balance  of  power  revenues  was  used  largely 
to  construct  additional  power  facilities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  TVA  area  itself.  Thtis  we 
find  that  the  so-called  TVA  net  retiim  has 
not  been  retvirned  to  "the  people's"  Treasury 
to  provide  for  Interest  and  taxes  on  the  TVA 
power  system,  but  has  been  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  TVA  area  Itself.  To  have  title 
without  benefit  means  nothing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  areas  that  have  been  forced  to 
provide  the  interest-free  funds  for  TVA  and 
whose  tax  bill  Is  larger  because  the  TVA 
area  does  not  contribute  Its  proper  share. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  of  course,  that  the  private 
utilities  which  once  operated  In  the  TVA 
area  no  longer  exist.  The  farmers  of  my 
State  could  not  compete  In  the  marketplace 
with  farmers  In  another  State  who  were 
given  almost  unlimited  financing  to  buy  the 
land  and  the  necessary  Implements  and  to 
provide  the  capital  to  operate  on.  all  Interest 
free  and  tax  free. 

And  I  know  the  people  of  my  State  and 
my  district  do  not  like  to  contribute  taxes 
and  pay  Interest  on  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  provide  well  over  a  million  kilo- 
watts of  electric  generating  capacity,  re- 
quired solely  to  heat,  with  electricity,  several 
hundred  thousand  homes  in  the  TVA  area — 
electricity  sold  at  rates  below  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution. 

I  can  only  say  that  TVA  needs  more  con- 
gressional control — not  less.  I  must,  there- 
fore, oppose  this  bill  that  would  give  TVA 
almost  complete  freedom  from  futvire  con- 
gressional control. 

If  TVA  had  provided  for  Interest  and  for 
taxes  at  rates  equivalent  to  the  average  per- 
centage of  Investment  paid  by  the  private 
electric  utilities  of  the  Nation,  It  would  now 
have  a  deficit  of  around  $500  million  Instead 
of  a  claimed  accumulated  net  income  of 
$468  mlUion. 

The  TVA  area  is  enticing  Indxistry  through 
subsidized  power  rates,  to  move  to  or  locate 
In  the  TVA  area  at  the  expense  of  these  oth«: 
areas  of  the  Nation  that  provided  the  major 
part  of  the  funds  to  create  and  maintain 
TVA, 


How  the  representatives  of  the  people  out- 
side the  TVA  area  can  Jxistlfy  voting  for  this 
bill  which  provides  for  practically  abdicating 
all  control  over  this  socialistic  empire  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  numbers  of  persons  in  the  TVA 
area  Itself  that  do  not  believe  It  to  be  the 
blessing  Its  officials  and  proponents  would 
have  us  believe.  In  this  regard,  I  wsnt  to 
quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Tupelo,  Miss.. 
Journal  on  June  12.  1953  (Tupelo  was  one 
of  the  first  towns  to  distribute  TVA  power) : 

"The  time  has  come  for  TVA  to  back  up 
and  admit  that  the  fastest  growth  In  the 
South  actually  has  taken  place  outside  the 
TVA  area  and  we  who  live  within  its  bor- 
ders are  still  as  a  whole  Just  about  the  poor- 
est people  In  America. 

"This,  of  course,  would  be  quite  true.  For 
with  the  exception  of  giant  projects  like 
the  Oak  Ridge  atomic  energy  plant  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  plunked  down  In  Tennessee 
the  TVA  area  has  shown  less  rapid  Industrial 
growth  than  several  other  portions  of  the 
South. 

"And  In  Income,  the  TVA  area  is  still  dol- 
lar for  dollar  further  behind  the  national 
average  than  It  was  in  1933  when  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  was  first  estab- 
lished." 

And  there  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hcekins. 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
condemning  the  TVA  for  permanently  flood- 
ing thousands  on  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
finest  land  In  Tennessee. 

TVA  was  supFKJsed  to  provide  fiood  protec- 
tion for  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  and  it 
has  ended  up  by  permanently  fioodlng  300,- 

000  or  400,000  acres  of  the  finest  land  In 
Tennessee.  Dr.  Hoeklns  questioned  whether 
TVA  was  really  developing  the  region  by  its 
emphasis  on  power.  I  quote  acnne  excerpts 
from  his  statement: 

"The  proposed  construction  of  the  Doug- 
las Dam  on  the  French  Broad  River  above 
Knoxvllle  and  near  the  Jefferson  and  Sevier 
County  lines  raises  an  Important,  even  a 
critical,  question  Involving  the  welfare  of  a 
large  section  of  Tennessee. 

"Should  this  dam  be  constructed? 

"I  address  myself  to  this  question  as  a 
lifelong  resident  of  east  Tennessee,  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  our  defense  efforts, 
and  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  its  great  program. 
Also,  I  should  note  that  I  have  no  personal 
interest  at  stake  and  that  I  am  approaching 
the  matter  from  a  disinterested  viewpoint. 

"Let  us  observe  the  Immediate  factual  re- 
sults that  will  arise  from  the  construction 
of  this  dam.  Immediately  flooded  will  be 
some  31,000  acres  of  land  and  an  equal 
amount  will  be  directly  affected.  Some 
3,000  and  more  persons  will  be  removed 
from  their  homes.  Several  large  indtistrles, 
including  five  canning  plants  and  three 
flour  mills,  will  be  eliminated. 

"These  are  but  the  rough  outlines  of  dam- 
age that  will  refiect  a  serious  Illness  of  the 
community,  as  an  abscess  may  be  but  the 
simple  and  visible  evidence  of  cancer.    May 

1  illustrate  how  deeply  the  statistical 
wo\inds  cut  into  the  vitals  of  a  whole  area. 

"The  31,000  acres  of  land  to  be  flooded  is 
not  merely  land.  It  is  the  best  land  In 
Jefferson  and  Cocke  Counties  that  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  culture  and  a  government. 
Throughout  east  Tennessee  the  river  bottoms 
afford  almost  our  sole  agrlcultxiral  resource. 
Blessed  with  forests,  minerals,  and  power,  we 
are  nonetheless  dependent  upon  the  soil — 
and  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms — for  oxir 
standard  of  living.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  the  permanent  impoverishment 
of  a  region  that  mtist  begin  to  import  its 
vegetables  and  truck  crops — ^to  say  nothing 
of  the  disruption  itself.  Tet  throughout 
east  Tennessee  the  following  areas  have  al- 
ready been  flooded  or  now  await  the  rising 
water. 
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Acres  RESTRICTIVE  MILK  LAWS  LABOR  RACKETEERINQ 

'Srt'SKnVrjIVr"."::::!:!!!!    il'Joo  Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Wlsconsm.      Mr.  Mr.    LAPORE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

Norris -    *o,  200  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent   to  unanimous  consent  to  extend   my  re- 

cherokee 31, 100  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Watts  Bar 41. 600  Record  and  include  an  editorial.  The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

Hales  Bar ^.1^  xhe    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

.p^j^^j                                        172  960  *°  ^^®  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Wisconsin?  There  was  no  objection. 

..JL        *    ',      „  ,**  ♦     ♦»,*—  Horr,l_„-  There  was  no  objection.  Mr.     LAPORE.     Mr.     Speaker,    as     a 

.JnTSran?^  this  1^  l^lf^rSaSr^  M^-    JOHNSON    of    Wisconsin.      Mr.  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 

;!lgif  Sn  the  rem^alV  fammes'^fro^  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  call  the  atten-  and  Labor  I  have  seen  a  number  of  pro- 

their  homes.    East  Tennessee,  even  In  Its  tion  of  my  colleagues  to  the  editorial  on  posals  for  corrective  labor  law  reform 

lush  river  bottonis,  has  no  corner  on  soil,  restrictive  milk  laws  which  appeared  in  come  before  our  committee,  but  most  of 

Good  soil  exists  elsewhere  and  for  a  price  it  this  morning's  Washington  Post.     This  these  measures  fail  to  do  the  obvious, 

can  be  had.    When  a  home  is  destroyed,  editorial  pointed  out  that  the  District  of  They  fail  to  attack  the  problem  of  labor 

however,  the  loss  may  be  irretrievable.  Coll  mbia  milk  regulations,  which  were  racketeering    at    its    roots.    In    other 

•  •            '            •            •  drawn  up  in  1925  and  have  not  been  words,  they  fail  to  remove  the  tools  that 
"What  provision  can  be  made  for  these  changed  since  1950.  should  be  reexam-  give  union  officials  the  power  to  become 

dispossessed?    Is   a   Government   c^^^^     or  ^^^^   ^^^   modernized.     While   I   agree  tyrants  and  little  dictators.     These  tools 

rfJe%"mrJniT;"p"oblemrw^^ar^^^^^  ^'l^  the  Post  editorial  that  milk  sanl-  are  the  vicious  secondary  boycott  and  the 

will   this   money   heal?    What   new   com-  tation  regulations  need  to  be  revised  f re-  organizational  picket  line, 

munity,  and  where,  can  be  founded  upon  quently  to  keep  pace  with  technical  im-  a  highly  respected  authority  and  close 

cash?  •  •  •     The   flooding   of   these  lands  provements  in  the  dairy   industry,   the  observer  of  racketeering  and  corruption 

destro3r8  a  conamunity,  breaks  it  into  bits  of  modernization  of  the  District  rules  would  in  the  Teamsters  Union  also  has  made 

flotsam  and  Jetsam  humanity— and  makes  clear  up  the  situation  in  just  this  one  these  observations.     Godfrey  P  Schmidt, 

no  adequate  Provision  even  for  them-for  a^ea.     Countless  other  cities  are  using  a  court-aopointed  monitor  over  the  offl- 

rrda^agrhrrrThe^r'e   ^VL";.^^.  outdated  and  restrictive  sanitary  regu-  c^a W  fhTTeamsre^s"  Union,'L^^^^^ 

Irreparable  destruction,  irretrievable  loss  for  lations  as  trade  barriers  against  high-  the  need  to  stop  secondary  boycotts  and 

some  3.000  persons.  quahty  milk  from  other  milksheds.    My  coercive  picketing  in  a  letter  he  wrote 

"And  what  of  those  that  remain,  the  main  national  milk  sanitation  bill— H.R.  3840 —  last  month  to  Senator  Kennedy,  a  spon- 

stock    from    which    the    stem    is    broken?  which  would  make  the  U.S.  Milk  Code  sor  of  one  of  the  many  bills  on  labor  law 

Upon  them  falls  the  burden  of  government,  the  quality  yardstick  for  the  interstate  amendments.     In      the     Congressional 

•  •              •              •              •  shipment  of  milk,  would  solve  the  prob-  record  of  February  19.  at  page  2684,  Mr. 
"Altogether,  this  proposed  dam  will  cut  a  lem  not  only  in  Washington,  but  wher-  Schmidt's  letter  to  the  Senator  can  be 

considerable    slice    'ro™    east    Tennessee-  ever  else  this  situation  exists.     Under  found.     This  expert  on  teamster  affairs 

froS  ^  Sdy^°iion7riir  I^d  afto«  heT  ^^^^^  ^  ^'^^^"'^  "^^  remarks.  I  would  like  and  union  abuses  remarked: 

J^°'lefus**°obLr"nt°'ua  selzur'eTcJm:  fo  insert  the  editorial   from  the  Wash-  ^^^  ^^  conversation,  with  rank  and  file 

monwealth  for  special  purposes.  mgton  Post  m  ine  RECORD.  workers.   I  am  persuaded   that   they  are  as 

"And  what  is  all  this  for?     What  are  the  Restrictive  Milk  Laws  convinced  as  I  am  that  no  labor  reform  can 

benefits  to  accrue  that  would  make  this  so-  Tjjg  reluctance  of  the   District   Commis-  ***  effectuated  unless  recognition  and  organ- 

clal  and  economic  destruction  worthwhile?  gloners  to  get  into  the  milk  controversy  is  iaational  ptckeUng  is  banned. 

What    Is    our    democracy    contemplating    In  understandable.    But  the  District  milk  laws  On  the  siihiert  nf  the  hovrott  tnol    Mr 

thus   altering  the   face  of   nature   and   the  ^  ^e  reexamined,  and  the  Commis-  Schmidt  decla^^^^^^^^ 

course  of  human  affairs?  ,j„;^„  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  House  Schmidt  declared. 

"There    are    many    advantages    of    course,  district    Committee    ought    to   conduct    the  ,    Since    the    irresponsible    power    of    labor 

Otherwise,    the    proposal    would    be    an    ab-  ,_„.„_   _^^  .„„.»„*i«„  ,.„„i„»i„„.  H,.o„,r,  ..,,  leaders     needs     curbing     (it    U    this    power 

surdity    on    the    face    of    It.     The    French  review.  The  »anltation  regulations  drawn  ,ip  ^^^^^               ^^^^  the  opportunity  to  play 

Broad   Is  a  contributary   to   the   Tennessee  originally  in   1926   have  not   been   changed  dictator),    secondary   boycotts,    which  U  a 

River    system.     It    is    a    power    potential—  s^^^ce  1950  when  the  Commissioners  held  ex-  source  of  this  power  must  be  limited, 

a  defense  potential.     And  It  lies  within  the  tensive  public  hearings  on  the  matter.     The 

purposes   of    the   Tennessee    Valley   Author-  new  investigation  which  Chestnut  Farms  is  Unfortunately,  the  Teamsters  Union  iS 

Ity  to  develop  this  region.                                    '  seeking  could  lead  to  a  beneficial  moderni-  not    the    only   organization   which   uses 

"Here  let  us  pause  before  a  most  critical  zatlon  of   the   undeniably  restrictive  milk  the  unfair  secondary  boycott  to  involve 

question.     Let  us  be  careful  of  our  words,  laws.  neutral  parties  in  labor  disputes  and  or- 

If  it  is   the  purpose  of  the  Tennessee   Val-  Nine  years  ago  the  principal  change  in  the  ganizing    drives.      Records    at    the    Na- 

ley  Authority  to  develop  this  region— what  regulations  affected  the  prescribed  methods  tional  Labor  Relations  Board  ShOW  that 

?f  ti^'f.  ^mira^c.°i/«r!.  trSf.ifd''*wh^aI  °'  cleaning  equipment.     Chemical   as  well  the  Teamsters  and  the  building  trades 

UthemeanT^of  democ?acv?  defend-what  ^  3^^^^  cleaning  was  authorized  and  now  unions  are  the  greatest  boycott  techni- 

w  ine  meaning  01  aemocracyr  practically    aU   of    the   sterilization   of    milk  clans    but  all  unions  have  the  DOwer  to 

"Can    we    achieve    development — can    we      1„,,,„^     '♦  .„  ik»„^i„„w  „^w  tm.^i^i^  •-  ^^ cians.  oui  aii  unions  nave  me  power  to 

preserve      democracy-by     destroying      the  eq^ipnient  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  is  done  y^e  the  secondary  boycott,  and  most  of 

homes,    the    commonwealth    and    commu-  chemicals.  them  have  used  it  at  one  time  or  an- 

nlty  life  of  our  people?  ^^  ^^^0  the  arguments  for  steam  cleaning  Q^^er 

^e^  w?rr«l\m'L,«fon'^r^  "^^v"?  n'!^^  iv  Today.   I   Shall   introducc   a   bill   dc- 

"I    appeal    to    the    Tennessee    Valley    Au-  ^^  ^"^  "  Impassioned  as  today  s  pleas  by  .      ^  ^    »^       ,,  secondary  boycotts  and 

thorltv  and  to  the  Federal  Government  for  ^he   Maryland-Virginia   Milk    Producers   As-  fi8"ea  J«  SM)p  an  seconaary  ooycoiis  ana 

i  JroV  dev^^lo^mem  S  th?L'S-ror  a  Bociatlon   to   leave  the   present   regulations  ^O  end  the  blackmai   and  extort^^^^^ 

development  that  leads  to  a  fuller  life  for  untouched.    Now  the  Association  is  defend-  *''*"»     wnicn    masqueraaes     unaer    irie 

our  people — to  the  welfare  and  security  and  ing  present  rules  which  prescribe  the  num-  names    of    organizational    and    recognl- 

defense  of  our  democracy.     I  submit  that  bers  of  towels  to  be  used  in  cleaning  a  cow  ^^^^  picketing. 

democracy   has    deeper   and   more   enduring  and  detailed  requirements  for  the  construe-  My  bill  attempts  to  keep  as  much  as 

purposes  than  the  Immediate  manufacture  tion  of  milking  sheds  and  barns.  possible  of  the  Taft-Hartley  format,  yet 

of  powder  and  shot.    I  submit  that  democ-  jt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Mary-  clearly  shows  that  no  secondary  boycotts 

own  fnn^r  ^trpnl'Jj  "n,Vr  ^L-nVr^^^fl^V*!  land- Virginia  Associatioh.  whlch  ohce  main,  should  be  permitted. 

?rn  anlU'e'aTof  seZ^tlTrL\Tl  *^^°«?,*^^*  T  ^''"^  ^^T^"^  T'    n^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^  '"^^  ^^^"^^^  ^^^^^^ 

living    organism    and   Its    members    are    not  "ure  the  Washington  area  of  a  quaUty  milk  problem   is  more   than   academic.     This 

separable    and    destructible    at    will.      The  ""PP^'  **  "  ^"Vho^   .v.n^tho,.^>,    th!  union  power  weapon  has  affected  hun- 

hand   cannot  say   to   the   foot,   'I  have   no  t^*    ^»*    »»    <^^e   Nation   even    though   the  of  rltizen^  of  mv  State  and  hua 

need  of  you.'    The  function  of  east  Ten-  equipment  through  which  the  milk  moves  U  J^eds  of  citizens  Of  my  State  wia  «" 

nessee  is  that  of  a  whole  democratic  commu-  now  cleaned  by  the  once  "unsafe"  chemicals,  terrorized  scores  Of  workingmen  \n  Phll- 

nity  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  The  need  for  periodic  reexamination  of  reg-  adelphia,     Scranton,     Pittsburgh,     and 

I  beg  of  you  to  preserve  It  in  this  right."  uiations  Uke  the  milk  laws  u  obvious.  other  Cities  in  Pennsylvania. 
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At  this  very  moment  a  secondary  boy- 
cott in  Pittsburgh  is  slowly  strangling 
a  small  packing  company,  merely  be- 
cau.se  the  Teamsters  want  It  to  die. 

This  firm,  the  Pried  k  Reineman  Pack- 
ing Co.,  has  been  in  business  since  1897, 
but  unless  they  have  relief  from  a  union 
secondary  boycott  they  will  close  their 
doors  forever  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
More  than  400  employees  will  be  out  of  a 
job — thanks  to  a  Teamster  secondary 
boycott. 

The  company's  story  as  told  by  Wil- 
liam Chandler,  its  general  manager,  re- 
veals that  business  was  p>oor  and  the 
firm  sought  to  introduce  some  economies 
in  its  delivery  service.  When  they  tried 
to  cut  costs,  their  38  truckdrivers  who 
belong  to  Teamster  Local  249  struck. 
This  was  November  3,  1958.  The  plant 
has  been  closed  since,  and  400  other  em- 
ployees are  out  of  work. 

Fried  b  Reineman  then  decided  to 
abandon  their  trucking  service  and  hire 
a  common  carrier  to  handle  the  job  at 
less  cost.  The  carrier,  Kenney  Motor 
Ebcpress  Co..  also  employed  union  drivers 
who  were  members  of  local  249. 

The  union  refused  to  permit  Kenney 
to  take  on  the  new  business,  threatening 
Kenney  with  a  strike  if  it  tried  to  serve 
the  packing  company. 

Fried  L  Reineman  filed  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  against  the  union.  Mr. 
Chandler  reports  that  unless  they  have 
relief  by  March  30,  the  packing  com- 
pany will  go  out  of  business. 

Three  years  ago  the  Teamsters  con- 
ducted a  terror  campaign  of  violence 
built  upon  the  secondary  boycott.  The 
giant  union  was  seeking  to  organize  13 
Philadelphia  auto  dealers.  When  legiti- 
mate organizing  methods  brought  no  in- 
terest in  the  union  by  the  auto  dealers' 
employees,  the  Teamsters  placed  picket 
lines  around  several  warehouses  in 
which  the  dealers  stored  cars  for  future 
deliveries. 

These  warehousemen  and  their  em- 
ployees had  no  concern  with  the  team- 
sters' membership  drive  against  the  em- 
ployees of  the  auto  dealers;  yet  they 
became  involved. 

Violence  was  the  next  step.  Paint  and 
acid  were  splashed  on  new  cars  and 
windows  were  broken  in  other  new  ve- 
hicles. In  all,  more  than  30  cars  were 
damaged. 

The  McClellan  hearings  produced  an- 
other tragic  story  of  a  union  secondary 
boycott  in  Scranton. 

Arnold  Schivai,  the  operator  of  a 
Scranton  bakery  for  35  years,  and  his 
employees  became  teamster  boycott  vic- 
tims. This  bakery  has  been  in  Scranton 
for  three  generations,  but  trouble  oc- 
curred when  the  union  tried  to  force 
itself  on  the  bakery  employees. 

The  union  wanted  to  compel  Mr. 
Schivai  to  sign  a  contract  requiring  that 
everyone  who  drove  a  truck  at  the  bak- 
ery must  join  their  local  229.  This  was 
an  impossible  demand  because  30  per- 
cent of  the  distributors  had  their  own 
trucks,  paid  for  the  bakery  goods  and 
sold  them  as  independent  contractors. 
When  Mr.  Schivai  could  not  comply,  the 
secondary  boycott  followed.  On  April  16, 
1957.  he  described  the  boycott  to  the 


McClellan  committee.    His  testimony  is 
found  on  pages  1770-72: 

The  next  morning  some  of  the  distributors 
who  buy  our  product  came  in  the  place  and 
they  start  loading  up,  and  they  were  con- 
fronted with  about  12  pickets,  plus  our 
own  men,  who  boarded  their  trucks  and 
told  them  it  was  unhealthy  to  buy  their 
products  there  from  that  day  on.  Some  of 
them  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  wouldn't 
come  to  the  bakery  any  more.  One  fellow 
asked  If  he  could  operate  one  more  day. 
They  said  OK.  They  told  him  that  it  was 
unhealthy  from  that  day  on  to  come  to  our 
place. 

Violence  was  the  next  step.  Mr. 
Schivai  continued  with  his  story: 

So  we  kept  trying  to  operate  the  business; 
my  dad  was  63  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
myself.  When  he  was  eliminated,  I  had  to 
put  my  wife  on.  She  drove  the  car.  and 
tried  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  accounts. 
But  every  place  we  went,  our  customers  were 
told  that  it  wasn't  very  good  practice  to 
buy  from  us.  and  we  kept  having  trouble 
right  along.     I  was  threatened  myself. 

There  have  been  many  other  Pennsyl- 
vania secondary  boycott  victims.  The 
Quaker  City  Motor  Parts  Co..  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1956  were  victims  of  an  or- 
ganizational picket  line  by  both  the  ma- 
chinists and  the  teamsters. 

The  Schuylkill  Products  Co.,  of  Cres- 
sona.  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  concrete 
pipe  and  ready  mixed  cement,  have  been 
boycott  victims  of  the  teamsters. 

In  Erie,  the  Felheim  Heating  ti  Roofing 
Co.  was  caught  between  the  machinists 
and  the  sheet  metal  workers.  Four 
weeks  of  construction  were  lost  because 
of  this  boycott  which  occurred  back  in 
1955. 

In  another  Philadelphia  organizational 
picketing  and  secondary  boycott  case,  the 
Sandmeyer  Steel  Co.  was  the  victim. 
Since  April  17,  1958,  the  teamsters  have 
interfered  with  deliveries  and  merchan- 
dise pickups.  It  has  been  part  of  an- 
other forced-membership  drive. 

One  could  find  numerous  other  cases 
all  over  the  country  of  unethical  and 
unfair  practices  by  union  officials. 

In  Introducing  my  bill  I  want  to  put 
an  end  to  boycotts  and  blackmail  picket- 
ing. It  is  not  possible  to  publicly  en- 
dorse legislation  to  clean  up  the  labor 
rackets  in  this  country  without  halting 
secondary  boycotts,  because  the  second- 
ary boycott  is  the  weapon  of  the  labor 
racketeer.  It  is  economic  blackmail 
against  neutral  third  parties  in  labor 
disputes  or  organizing  drives. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to 
stop  coercive  picketing — picketing  which 
the  labor  specialists  identify  as  organi- 
zational picketing  and  recognition  pick- 
eting. Picketing  to  organize  more  work- 
men or  to  force  an  employer  to  recognize 
a  particular  union  is  economic  coercion 
of  the  worst  type.  There  is  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  free  speech  when 
the  objective  of  the  picketing  is  for  or- 
ganization or  recognition.  The  profes- 
sional unionists  who  order  such  picketing 
well  know  it. 

The  purpose  of  such  picketing  is  not 
merely  to  provide  information,  but  to 
coerce  someone  to  do  something  he  does 
not  want  to  do.  Generally  the  economic 
pressure  of  such  picketing  results  in  an 


employer  recognizing  a  union  his  em- 
ployees do  not  want,  or  It  results  in  mak- 
ing employees  join  a  union  to  protect 
their  jobs.  This,  of  course,  infringes  and 
violates  the  guarantees  given  employees 
imder  section  7  of  the  act — the  right  to 
join  or  refrain  from  joining  a  labor  or- 
ganization. 

KXPULNATION    or   THX    wtt.t. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  close  the  loop- 
holes that  have  resulted  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  Taft-Hartley 
Act  making  for  legal  and  illegal  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  If  the  union  agent  is 
clever,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  impose 
an  unfair  secondary  boycott  yet  remain 
beyond  the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  The 
boycott,  however,  is  just  as  harmful  and 
evil  whether  it  be  perpetrated  by  legal 
or  illegal  means. 

SUBSECTION    4 

Subsection  (4)  of  section  8(b)(4)  of 
the  present  law  is  simplified  in  my  bill. 
Much  of  the  original  language  is  kept, 
but  the  words  which  have  resulted  in 
legal  loopholes  have  been  eliminated  or 
revised.  Note  that  the  new  subsection 
(4)  of  my  bill  reads: 

(4)  to  engage  In,  or  to  Induce  m  encour- 
age an  employee  or  any  other  person  to  en- 
gage in.  a  strike  or  a  refusal  in  connection 
with  his  employment  to  use,  manufacture, 
process,  transport,  or  otherwise  handle  or 
work  on  any  goods,  articles  or  materials,  or 
to  perform  any  services;  or  to  cavise  or  at- 
tempt to  cause  an  employee  or  any  other 
person  not  to  enter  or  accept  employment: 
or  to  exert,  attempt  to  exert,  or  threaten  to 
exert  (regardless  of  the  provlsloiu  In  any 
collective  bargaining  or  other  contract) 
against  an  employer  or  any  other  person, 
economic  or  any  other  type  of  coercion,  by 
picketing  or  by  any  other  means;  where  an 
object  thereof  Is :   •   •  • 

EMPIX>TEE    PRESSrrSZ 

This  is  a  change  from  the  present 
reading  of  subsection  (4)  in  that  the  old 
language  "encourage  the  employees  of 
any  employer"  has  been  clianged  to  "en- 
courage an  employee  or  any  other  per- 
son". This  is  intended  to  end  the  l(X)p- 
hole  which  permits  pressure  against  an 
employer  to  make  him  refuse  to  do  busi- 
ness with  another  employer.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  word  "person"  throughout 
subsection  (4)  is  designed  to  make  it  an 
illegal  secondary  boycott  to  Induce  or 
encourage  an  employer,  an  Independent 
contractor,  an  architect,  a  manufac- 
turer's representative,  a  dealer,  a  jobber, 
or  a  self-employed  i>erson  to  stop  doing 
business  with  another. 

CONCEBTED    REFUSAL 

"Hie  present  statute  uses  the  term 
"concerted  refusal."  In  the  new  bill, 
"concerted"  Is  dropped.  This  Is  to 
eliminate  another  loophole  which  per- 
mits a  secondary  boycott  if  only  one  per- 
son or  a  key  individual  is  induced  to  stop 
doing  business  with  another  employer. 

COUBSX   or   EMPLOTKEIVT 

Another  change  to  close  still  another 
loophole  is  the  revision  of  the  present 
language  "refusal  in  the  course  of  their 
employment."  In  certain  Industries 
where  occasional  or  p)er-job  emplosmient 
Is  the  rule,  unions  have  found  that  they 
may  violate  the  purpose  of  the  law  by 
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merely  refusing  to  let  their  members  ac- 
cept work. 

Because  the  refusal  is  made  before  the 
employees  actually  begin  work,  it  has 
been  held  that  such  a  refusal  and  secon- 
dary boycott  is  not  illegal  because  It  was 
not  made  "in  the  course  of  employment." 

By  eliminating  this  language,  the  pres- 
ent loophole  is  closed.  To  be  certain  that 
it  will  not  recur,  I  have  added  the  lan- 
guage, "or  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
an  employee  or  any  other  person  not  to 
enter  or  accept  employment." 

HOT   CARGO   CONTRACTS 

The  new  subsection  (4)  would  also  put 
an  end  to  hot  cargo  contracts  used  so 
commonly  in  the  transportation  industry 
and  in  the  building  or  construction  in- 
dustry. The  present  act  makes  no  direct 
mention  of  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts being  used  to  bypass  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  protect  the  public  and  neu- 
trals from  secondary  boycotts.  My  bill 
covers  this  type  of  contract  provision 
when  it  makes  it  unlawful  "to  exert,  at- 
tempt to  exert,  or  threaten  to  exert — 
regardless  of  the  provisions  in  any  col- 
lective bargaining  or  other  contract — 
against  an  employer  or  any  other  person, 
economic  or  any  other  type  of  coercion, 
by  picketing  or  by  any  other  means." 

KCONOMIC    COERCION 

In  addition  to  curing  hot  cargo  second- 
ary boycotts,  this  same  clause  attacks 
attempts  by  union  officials  to  coerce  neu- 
tral persons.  It  is  designed  to  prevent 
economic  or  any  other  type  of  coercion 
to  force — for  example,  an  architect  to 
discontinue  prescribing  certain  products 
or  services  by  persons  with  whom  a  union 
may  have  a  quarrel — real  or  fancied. 
Unions  have  tried  to  compel  architects 
to  stop  recommending  certain  products 
under  the  threat  of  labor  trouble  to  the 
architect's  client.  This  is  an  extremely 
vicious  type  of  hidden  secondary  boycott 
which  a  union  boss  can  use  to  further  his 
monopoly  control. 

THE  SECONDARY  CONSUMER  BOTCOTT 

Another  similar  insidious  variety  is 
secondary  consumer  boycott.  Under  the 
present  law  a  union  can  apparently 
picket  the  customer  entrances  of  a  retail 
store  which  is  carrying  a  product  manu- 
factured by  a  company  with  which  a 
union  has  a  primary  dispute.  Similarly 
a  union  can  organize  a  consumer  or  cus- 
tomer boycott  against  a  distributing  firm 
merely  because  that  company  advertises 
on  a  radio  or  television  station  or  in  a 
new§paper  with  which  the  union  has  a 
primary  dispute.  Sponsors  of  radio  and 
TV  programs  and  advertisers  in  news- 
papers are  threatened  with  economic 
pressure  and  a  loss  of  business  by  the 
union  unless  they  discontinue  their  ad- 
vertising. These  are  examples  of  sec- 
ondary or  consumer  boycotts,  a  potent 
form  of  economic  pressure,  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  made  unlawful  by  the  lan- 
guage of  my  bill. 

BUBSKCnON  •(!)  (4>  (A) 

Section  8(b)  (4)  (A)  of  the  new  bill  is 
simplified  to  read : 

(A)  oaualng  or  attempting  to  cause  any 
employer  or  aelf-employed  person  to  Join 
any  labor  or  employer  organization. 


Except  for  the  opening  three  words 
(A)  is  the  same  as  the  first  clause  in  (A) 
of  the  present  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  have  substituted  "causing  or  attempt- 
ing to  cause"  for  the  present  "forcing  or 
requiring."  Similar  substitutions  have 
been  made  In  subsections  (B),  (C),  (D), 
and  (F) .  The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
insure  the  full  effectuation  of  the  legisla- 
tive intent  to  eliminate  secondary  boy- 
cotts. Once  the  factor  of  unlawful  co- 
ercion has  been  found,  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  not  to  be  frustrated  because 
it  might  conceivably  be  said  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  coercion  was  merely  to  in- 
duce or  cause  a  certain  course  of  action 
rather  than  to  force  or  require  it. 

Note  that  for  purposes  of  clarification 
and  simplicity,  I  have  restricted  subsec- 
tion (A)  to  one  clause.  No  change  in 
meaning  or  interpretation  is  Intended 
aside  from  that  specifically  mentioned. 

SUBSECTION  8(B)  (4)  (B>- 

Although  (B)  of  my  bill  is  different 
from  (B)  in  the  present  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  it  is  taken  from  the  second  clause 
of  Taft-Hartley's  subsection  8(b)  (4)  (A). 
It  reads : 

(B)  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  any 
employer  or  other  person  to  cease  using,  sell- 
ing, handling,  transporting,  or  otherwise 
dealing  In  the  products  of  any  other  pro- 
ducer, processor,  or  manufacturer,  or  to 
cease  doing  business  with  any  other  person. 

The  new  subsection  (B),  however,  is 
more  compact  than  the  language  of  the 
present  subsection  <  A) .  It  also  leaves  no 
dcubt  that  it  is  intended  to  protect  sec- 
ondary employers  such  as  distributors, 
dealers,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  others 
from  secondary  boycott  pressure. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  there 
is  a  labor  dispute  between  a  union  and  a 
maker  of  electrical  fixtures.  Unable  to 
win  its  dispute  fairly,  the  union  enlists 
the  cooperation  of  unions  engaged  in 
the  construction  industry.  The  con- 
struction unions  advise  contractors  that 
they  will  be  courting  labor  trouble  if  they 
continue  to  use  electrical  fixtures  made 
by  the  manufacturer  who  is  having  a 
labor  dispute  with  the  electrical  union. 
The  construction  unions  point  out  to  the 
contractors  that  they  do  not  have  to 
cease  doing  business  with  the  jobber  or 
distributor  of  the  electrical  fixtures,  but 
merely  require  the  distributor  to  order 
fixtures  which  are  not  made  by  the  al- 
leged "unfair"  manufacturer. 

If  the  distributor  handles  only  one  line 
of  fixtures.  It  means  that  the  contractor 
is  forced  to  stop  doing  business  with  the 
distributor— both  of  whom  are  com- 
pletely neutral  and  innocent  in  the  pri- 
mary labor  dispute.  Such  a  distributor 
faces  bankruptcy  if  the  union's  coercion 
is  great  enough. 

Where  the  distributor  handles  more 
than  one  line  of  fixtures,  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  the  coercion  or  threat  is  not 
designed  to  force  the  contractor  to  cease 
doing  business  with  the  distributor,  but 
that  he  is  merely  being  asked  to  provide 
one  brand  of  a  product  Instead  of  an- 
other. 

My  bill  would  make  such  activity  a 
secondary  boycott  violation  and  an  un- 
fair labor  practice. 


BTTBSKCnON    •(■>(4>(C> 


Subsection  (C),  except  for  its  first 
three  words,  is  identical  with  the  present 
subsection  (B)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
As  I  explained  earlier  the  opening  words 
"forcing  or  requiring"  have  been  changed 
to  "causing  or  attempting  to  cause." 

The  subsection  reads: 

(C)  Causing  or  attempting  to  cause  any 
other  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with 
a  labor  organization  as  the  representative 
of  his  employees  unless  such  labor  organi- 
zation has  been  certified  as  the  representa- 
tive of  such  employees  under  the  provision  of 
section  9. 

StTBSBCnON     (D> 

Subsection  (D)  of  my  bill  is  designed  to 
prevent  recognition  picketing.    It  reads : 

(D)  Causing  or  attempting  to  cause  any 
employer  to  Interfere  with  his  employe««' 
right  to  join  or  refrain  from  joining  a  labor 
organization  as  set  forth  In  section  7. 

This  language  is  not  found  in  the  pres- 
ent Taft-Hartley  law.  It  is  designed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  economic  coercion 
for  the  purpwse  of  forcing  an  employer 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  his  em- 
ployees to  join  or  refrain  from  joining 
a  union.  These  rights,  as  you  know, 
are  the  cornerstone  of  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Section  7  of 
the  Wagner  Act  established  as  public 
policy  the  right  of  an  employee  to  freely 
select  his  own  bargaining  representative. 
In  1947  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  added  to 
this  right — the  right  to  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  union  activities. 

The  recognition  picketing  problem  is 
included  in  my  bill  because  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  secondary  boycott  problem. 

Studies  show  that  a  great  many  sec- 
ondary boycotts  arise  from  situations  in 
which  a  union  is  trying  to  organize  the 
employees  of  a  primary  employer.  Un- 
successful by  direct  appeal,  the  union 
seeks  to  coerce  the  employer  into  recog- 
nizing the  union  by  putting  economic 
pressure  on  the  secondary  employers  who 
do  business  with  the  primary  employer. 

Although  the  language  in  the  present 
act  covers  situations  in  which  recogni- 
tion is  won  through  pressure  on  a  sec- 
ondary employer,  my  bill  would  add  a 
necessary  element  to  the  protection  by 
stopping  economic  pressure  directed  to- 
ward the  primary  employer. 

It  follows  that  if  a  union  has  the 
power  to  compel  an  employer  to  recog- 
nize it  as  the  bargaining  agent,  the  em- 
ployees of  that  employer  will  be  forced 
to  be  represented  by  that  union,  whether 
they  prefer  that  particular  union  or  no 
union. 

Neither  a  company  nor  a  union  should 
have  the  power  to  force  a  barcaining 
agent  upon  employees  unless  the  em- 
ployees want  such  an  agent.  Again  it 
follows  that  an  employer  should  be  free 
from  such  economic  coercion  as  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  to  compel  him  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  his  employees. 

■UMICnON   •(■)(«)  (I) 

This  also  is  a  new  section.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  halt  organizational  picketing— 
a  technique  that  goes  hand-ln-hand  with 
recognition  picketing  covered  in  subsec- 
tion (D).    It  reads: 

(B)  Forcing  or  requiring  employees  to  Join 
or  refuse  to  join  a  labor  organization  except 
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M  provided  in  the  first  proyiao  to  section 
8(a)(3). 

The  purpose  of  subsection  (E)  is  ap- 
parent. It  prohibits  the  use  of  economic 
coercion  against  an  employer  where  an 
object  is  to  cause  employees  to  join  or  re- 
fuse to  join  a  labor  organization.  It 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  right  to  ne- 
gotiate a  union  shop  contract. 

The  present  law  provides  means  for 
unions  to  organize  employees  and  it  pro- 
vides for  elections  to  determine  union 
representation.  Picketing  should  not  be 
used  as  a  replacement  for  the  already 
prescribed  procedures.  In  theory  there 
is  a  hairline  difference  between  recogni- 
tion and  organizational  picketing,  but 
the  practical  effect  is  the  same.  The 
picket  line  is  present  in  both  varieties. 
Here  again,  organizational  picketing,  like 
recognition  picketing,  is  closely  related 
to  the  secondary  boycott;  thus,  its  in- 
clusion in  the  bill. 

To  the  employees  who  do  not  wish  to 
Join  a  union,  organizational  picketing  is 
an  indirect  threat  to  their  loss  of  em- 
ployment. If  the  picketing  curtails  busi- 
ness, the  employer  may  be  forced  to  go 
out  of  business  or  lay  off  employees. 
Call  it  organizational  or  recognition 
picketing,  the  coercive  effect  is  the  same 
on  the  workman. 

To  those  who  raise  the  cry  "free 
si>eech."  organizational  picketing  is  more 
than  an  attempt  to  advertise  a  labor  or- 
ganization. It  has  become  a  form  of 
blackmail.  I  have  no  intent  to  infringe 
on  the  right  of  free  speech  for  any  or- 
ganization, but  picketing  to  force  mem- 
bership in  a  union  is  far  and  beyond  the 
scope  of  free  speech. 

SlTBSECnON  8(B)  (4)  (r> 

The  language  in  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept for  the  first  three  words,  is  identical 
to  the  present  language  of  section  8(b) 
(4)  (D)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  As  I  ex- 
plained earlier,  the  change  in  the  first 
three  words  is  to  substitute  "causing  or 
attempting  to  cause"  for  "forcing  or  re- 
quiring." 

The  section  continues  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley prohibition  of  secondary  boycotts  to 
win  jurisdictional  disputes  between 
imions.    It  reads: 

(F)  Causing  or  attempting  to  cause  any 
employer  to  assign  particular  work  to  em- 
ployees in  a  particular  labor  organization  or 
In  a  particular  trade,  craft,  or  class  rather 
than  to  employees  in  another  labor  organi- 
sation or  In  another  trade,  craft,  or  claaa.  un- 
less such  employer  Is  falling  to  conform  to 
an  order  or  certification  of  the  Board  de- 
termining the  bargaining  representative  for 
employees  performing  such  work:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  lubtectlon  (b) 
shall  be  construed  to  make  unlawful  a  re- 
fusal by  any  person  to  enter  upon  the  prem- 
laea  of  any  employer  (other  than  hta  own 
employer) ,  If  the  tmployeee  of  such  employar 
ar«  engaged  In  a  strike  ratified  or  approved 
by  a  repreaentatlve  of  such  employees  whom 
■ueh  employer  U  rtqxUrad  to  rcoocntae  undar 
this  Act. 

BKTIOM  10  (L) 

Because  of  the  Taft-Hartley  changes 
suggested  in  my  bill,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  minor  and  technical  revisions  in 
other  sections  of  the  law  to  bring  them 
in  conformity  with  the  changes  and  the 
new  unfair  labor  practice  sections.    Sec- 


tion 10  (L) .  a  section  providing  for  NLRB 
priority  status  for  secondary  boycott 
charges  and  for  injimctions  to  halt  sec- 
ondary boycotts,  is  amended  in  my  bill. 
There  is.  however,  no  change  from 
its  original  meaning.  The  new  section 
would  read: 

(b)  Section  10(L)  of  title  I  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever  it  Is  charged  that  any  person  has 
engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (4)  (A),  (B),  (C), 
(D),  (E),  or  (P)  of  section  8(b),  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  such  charge  shall 
be  made  forthwith  and  given  priority  over 
all  other  cases  except  cases  of  like  character 
In  the  office  where  It  is  filed  or  to  which  It 
Is  referred." 

BOTCOTT    DAMAGE    STTITS 

Section  303  of  the  present  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  is  the  section  which  provides  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  unfair  labor 
practices  set  out  in  section  8(bW4) .  My 
bill  makes  no  change  in  the  overall  idea 
of  section  303.  It  merely  streamlines  it 
and  brings  it  into  conformity  with  the 
new  changes  in  section  8(b)  (4). 

TTie  present  section  303(a)  is  elimi- 
nated as  repetitious  and  unnecessary. 
It  is  covered  by  reference  to  avoid  re- 
peating all  the  unfair  labor  practices  set 
out  in  section  303(b)  of  the  present  law. 

My  bill  on  this  section  reads: 

(c)  eectlon  303  of  title  III  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Whoever  shall 
be  Injured  In  his  business  or  property  by 
reason  of  any  act  or  acts  which  are  made  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  may  sue  therefor  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  provisions  of  section  301 
of  this  Act  without  respect  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  or  in  any  other  court  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  and  shall  recover 
the  damages  by  him  sustained  an<^  cost  of 
the  suit." 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
McOovERN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
fully  in  support  of  this  legislation  to 
grant  statehood  to  Hawaii.  This  his- 
toric action  is  not  only  in  our  national 
interest,  but  will  be  applauded  around 
the  globe.  It  will  bring  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  benefits  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  residents 
of  Hawaii. 

X  only  want  to  add  that  we  should  feel 
Just  as  strongly  obligated  to  grant  the 
lesser  right  of  local  self-government  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  sure  none  of  my  colleagues  is 
sponsoring  legislation  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  step  in  and  take  over 
the  government  of  their  local  commu- 
nities. We  would  all  be  outraged  at  the 
thought.  Yet  that  is  what  we  did  to 
the  District  76  years  ago — and  825,000 


Americans  here  are  still  waiting  for  us  to 
give  their  local  government  back  to 
them. 

I  can  see  no  sound  basis  for  such  dis- 
crimination against  the  District.  Leg- 
islation, soundly  conceived  and  broadly 
supported,  is  before  the  House  to  restore 
home  rule  in  the  District.  It  amply  pro- 
tects the  Federal  interest  in  the  city, 
while  turning  over  local  affairs  to  the 
people  who  should  run  them — the  local 
people. 

We  are  today  approving  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  I  trust  that,  at  an  early  date, 
we  will  have  a  similar  opp>ortunity  to 
approve  home  rule  for  Washington. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  DESERVE  COM- 
PLETE PROGRAM— INCLUDING 
MILK    SANITATION    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues  are  concerned 
with  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide 
market  for  milk  in  which  we  can  estab- 
lish a  national  milk  income  improvement 
program.  Milk  producers  all  over  the 
country  deserve  and  need  a  total  pro- 
gram that  will  enable  them  to  earn  and 
receive  a  parity  of  income  for  their  work, 
management,  property,  investment,  and 
risks. 

To  move  toward  this  kind  of  program 
we  need,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
enact  three  major  parts: 

First.  A  milk  Income  improvement 
program  for  all  milk  to  supplement  our 
Federal  fluid  milk  marketing  orders; 

Second.  Legislation  required  to  facili- 
tate and  promote  the  establishment  of 
a  nationwide  milk  processing,  marketing 
and  bargaining  enterprise  that  will  give 
all  milk  producers  the  kind  of  market 
bargaining  power  they  need  to  obtain  a 
fair  income,  as  proposed  by  Gov.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  and  my  State;  and 

Third.  The  nationwide  milk  sanita- 
tion standards  bills  that  Senators 
HxTMPHREY.  Proxmire,  McCartht,  and 
Wn^Y  and  17  House  colleagues  and  I 
have  introduced. 

On  Monday,  March  9.  several  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill  and  I  discussed  its 
merits  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  have  today  received  a  letter  taking 
exception  to  some  of  my  remarks  which 
will  be  of  interest,  I  feel,  to  my  col- 
leagues.   I  shall  read  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived and  my  reply  which  taken  to- 
gether speak  for  themselves: 
Mabtland  ans  VtaaiNiA  Miuc 
PtODtrcxas   AsaocunoN,   Inc.. 
Arlington,  Va.,  March  10.  t»S». 
Ron.  Lssm  R.  Johnson, 
Houtt  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson  :  We  noted  with  a  great 
d«al  of  Intaraat  the  political  approach  which 
you  made  to  the  Waahlngton  milk  oontro- 
varsy  from  yo\xr  sanctuary,  tha  floor  of  the 
House    of    Repreeentatlvea    of    tha    United 
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states.  Our  only  way  to  correct  your  mU- 
leadlng  statementa  which  were  made  lor  ob- 
vious political  purposes  Is  to  express  tbem 
In  the  press  to  the  people  oX  Washington 
hoping  that  the  facts  will  he  transmitted  to 
Wisconsin  farmers. 

You  stated  that  milk  could  be  deUvered  to 
Washington  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  In  Wisconsin,  which  is  along  the 
Minnesota  border,  for  $S.60  per  hundred- 
weight. You  stated  that  the  freight  cost 
would  be  f  1.80  per  hundredweight,  leaving  a 
gross  return  to  the  plant  of  $3.70.  The 
handling  charge  for  operating  the  plant 
would  be  a  bare  minimum  of  $0.75  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  $0.78  handling  charge  Is 
lees  than  the  national  average  and  less  than 
that  allowed  plants  handling  manufactured 
milk  under  the  price  support  program. 
When  the  $0.75  handling  charge  and  the 
$1.80  transportation  is  deducted  from  $5.50. 
It  leaves  but  $2.95  for  the  farmer  f.o.b.  the 
milk  plant.  This  does  not  Include  any  cost 
for  hauling  milk  from  the  farm  to  the  milk 
plant. 

In  another  part  of  your  statement,  you 
suggested  that  the  price  of  milk  could  be  re- 
duced $0.03  per  quart  which  Is  $1.38  per 
hundredweight.  When  this  amount  ($1.38) 
Is  subtracted  from  the  present  price  of  $6.62, 
less  freight  of  $1.80  and  handling  charges  of 
$0.75,  Wisconsin  producers  would  net  $2.69 
f.o.b.  milk  plants  In  your  area.  Mr.  John- 
son, we  know  of  no  producers  In  Wisconsin 
who  are  willing  to  sell  grade  A  milk  for 
$2.85.  to  say  nothing  of  $2.69. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  producers  In 
Wisconsin  asking  the  Government  to  sup- 
port their  grade  B  milk  at  $3.60  per  hundred- 
weight under  the  price  support  program. 
We  also  note  that  you  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  establish  the  support  level 
at  $3.25  per  hundredweight.  This  Is  a  lot 
higher  than  the  price  that  you  say  pro- 
ducers would  accept  to  deliver  milk  to  Wash- 
ington. Are  you  trying  to  go  both  ways  at 
once? 

We  believe  that  Wlscpnsln  grade  B  milk 
Is  worth  every  bit  of  $4.50.  We  wish  there 
was  some  way  to  get  that  price  for  Wiscon- 
sin farmers.  We  don't  want  to  see  any  dairy 
farmer  short-changed  on  the  value  of  the 
food  product  he  produces  and  sells  for 
market. 

We  are  certain  that  the  dairy  farmers  In 
your  district  will  be  Interested  In  hearing 
that  you  are  offering  their  milk  to  Washing- 
ton at  lower  prices  than  they  can  receive  for 
manufacturing  milk  under  the  price  support 
program  for  the  sole  piu-pose  of  cutting  the 
rug  out  from  under  another  bunch  of  dairy 
farmers  down  here.  Probably  ovir  biggest 
problem  In  the  dairy  business.  Congressman. 
Is  securing  unity  in  a  broad  look  at  the  dairy 
problem  to  properly  price  milk  for  all  pro- 
ducers across  the  country  rather  than  to 
have  a  very  narrow  district  attitude  such  as 
you  have  displayed.  The  divide  and  con- 
quer technique  may  serve  local  political  pvir- 
poses  but  It  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  Im- 
prove Incomes  for  the  Nation's  dairy  farmers. 

It  puzzles  us  as  to  Just  what  yo\ir  objec- 
tives are  In  making  such  Irresponsible  state- 
ments as  were  attributed  to  you  on  page 
3015  of  the  Congressional  Record  on  Mon- 
day. March  9.  1959. 

The  great  bulk'of  the  milk  in  your  district 
Is  of  manufact\iring  grade  and  falls  short  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Sanitation  Act  which  you  are  sponsoring  In 
the  Congress  at  the  present  time.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  offer  grade  A  milk  for  less 
money  than  the  manufacturing  milk  in  yoxir 
nrea  and  we  both  know  that  this  manufac- 
turing milk  cannot  be  sold  in  any  fluid  milk 
market  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
Washington.  DC. 

There  has  been  too  much  advancement 
in  the  milk  Industry  for  any  of  tis  to  sub- 


scribe to  your  statements,  Mr.  Johnson,  if 
it  Is  your  purpose  to  pass  off  grade  B  milk 
for  grade  A  milk.  We  don't  feel  that  we 
want  to  go  back  30  years  and  start  the  long 
grind  of  progress  all  over  again  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  bringing  grade  B  milk  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts  which  are 
based  upon  simple  arithmetic  which  anyone 
can  calculate,  we  are  wondering  what  you 
would  expect  the  people  In  Washington  to 
do  during  those  periods  of  the  year,  such  as 
last  week,  when  milk  either  stayed  on  the 
farm  in  Wisconsin  or  was  moved  out  on  a 
bobsled.  Washington  consumers  expect 
milk  of  the  same  quality  every  day  of  the 
week,  winter  and  summer,  and  they  are  get- 
ting that  service.  Neither  do  Washington 
consumers  want  to  depend  for  their  milk 
upon  the  surplus  of  the  Chicago  and  Minne- 
apolis markets  which  have  first  call  on  that 
milk  when  It  Is  needed  at  home. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Hoopeb, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  REpatsENTATivrs, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  11. 1959. 
Mr.  William  B.  Hooper, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers  Association.  Inc.,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Hooper:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  10. 

In  the  interest  of  kecfplng  the  record  clear 
and  accurate,  I  must  suggest  that  you  have 
apparently  been  badly  misinformed  concern- 
ing milk  production,  pricing,  and  handling 
In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Your  letter  raises  two  points  of  substance 
concerning  my  remarks  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Monday,  March  9. 

First,  without  documentation,  you  ques- 
tion the  dependability  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  as  a  source  of  a  continuous  supply 
of  milk.  With  upward  of  5  million  persons 
now  being  served  with  milk  produced  in 
these  States,  winter  and  summer,  there  can 
be  no  factual  basis  for  your  fear  that  snows 
In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  will  stop  or  seri- 
ously delay  continuous  milk  delivery.  You 
may  be  interested  In  reviewing  the  telegram 
I  have  Just  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  Highway  Commission  concern- 
ing the  keeping  of  Wisconsin's  highways 
open.     The  telegram  Is  attached. 

Second,  you  disagreed  with  the  figures  I 
cited  to  Indicate  the  price  at  which  grade 
A  Wisconsin  milk  can  be  delivered  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Congressional 
Record  Indicates  that  I  made  the  following 
statement  In  this  regard: 

"Currently,  Washington  dairies  are  paying 
$6.62  per  hundredweight  for  class  I  or  bot- 
tling milk.  In  the  past  week,  I  have  received 
letters  from  two  modern  dairy  plants  in  Wis-, 
consln's  Ninth  District.  Each  of  them  could 
deliver  top-quality  3.5  percent  class  I  bot- 
tling milk  to  Washington  for  $5.50  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

"That  price  includes  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  milk  from  Menomonle  and  Turtle 
Lake,  Wis.,  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Even 
taking  into  account  the  $130  per  hundred- 
weight shipping  charge,  the  Wisconsin  milk 
would  cost  $1.12  a  hundredweight  less  than 
the  bottling  milk  now  being  purchased  by 
local  distributors.  This  would  represent  a 
saving  of  at  least  2  cents  a  quart  which 
could  and  should  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer." 

The  letters  I  referred  to  are  a  part  of  the 
Record  and  are  shown  on  page  3616. 

According  to  the  Information  supplied  to 
me  by  the  manager  of  the  Turtle  Lake  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association,  the  farmer 
cooperatives  in  my  district  can  pay  farmers 


$3.14  per  hundredweight  for  grade  A  milk 
and  deliver  It  to  handlers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  $5.50. 

To  put  this  another  way,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  farmers.  If  not  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  artificial  barriers,  could  deliver 
grade  A  milk  to  Washington  at  2  cents  per 
quart  cheaper  than  is  now  being  paid  for 
such  milk  and  in  doing  so  would  receive 
$3.14  per  hundredweight,  24  cents  more  than 
they  are  now  receiving  for  fully  standard 
grade  A  milk  that  has  to  be  made  Into  but- 
ter and  powder. 

If  passed  on  to  the  Washington.  DC,  con- 
sumer, this  would  be  a  saving  of  more  than 
S  percent  In  their  milk  bill  each  month 
which  at  the  same  time  would  be  an  8  per- 
cent Uicrease  In  the  gross  Income  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  milk  farmer  and 
an  Increase  in  net  income  of  probably  15  to 
20  percent. 

However,  your  letter  draws  attention  away 
from  the  two  major  points  of  my  remarks  of 
Monday.  These  were:  (1)  This  Nation 
should  not  be  divided  up  Into  hundreds  of 
little  milk  markets,  each  dominated  by  Its 
own  local  monopoly,  protected  by  out-of- 
date  and  unneeded  sanitary  codes,  each 
varying  In  myriad  and  complex  but  un- 
necessary ways  from  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  VA.  Public  Health  Service; 
and  (2)  in  this  era  of  rapid  communication 
and  technological  development,  it  is  now 
possible,  and  proper,  to  consider  that  milk 
which  is  pure  In  one  part  of  the  country  will 
be  pure  In  another  part. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  make  the  U.8.  Public  Health  milk 
sanitation  code  nationwide  in  its  applica- 
tion BO  that  the  standards  of  purity  and 
quality  for  grade  A  milk  will  be  uniformly 
high  In  ail  parts  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  my  piu-pose  to  lower  the  income 
of  any  milk  producers  or  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  cooperative.  As  you  know. 
I  am  a  strong  suppyorter  of  legislation  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  rights  of  fanners  to 
earn  and  receive  a  parity  of  Income.  I 
recognize  that  for  farmers  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  they  must  have  the  right  and  protection 
to  make  use  of  cooperative  bargaining,  proc- 
essing and  marketing  associations. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  farmers  In 
any  part  of  the  country  can  be  helped  by 
barriers  against  the  products  of  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  or  by  statements 
which  seem  to  question  the  quality,  purity 
or  supply-dependability  of  products  pro- 
duced by  other  farmers. 

I  have  today  requested  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
send  the  prices  of  home  delivered  homoge- 
nized vitamin  D  milk  in  various  cities  of 
our  State.  The  figures  are:  Eau  Claire.  23 
cents  per  quart;  Wausau,  22  cents  per  quart; 
Green  Bay,  21  cents  per  quart:  Madison,  24 
cents  per  quart;  and  Milwaukee,  23  cents 
per  quart.  These  average  well  below  the 
23'^  to  24  >  2  cents  figure  you  are  quoted  as 
having  given  to  the  newspapers  here.  A 
copy  of  the  commissioner's  telegram  is 
attached. 

I  must  differ  with  you  when  you  say,  "The 
great  bulk  of  the  milk  in  your  district  Is  of 
manufacturing  grade  and  falls  short  of 
meeting  the  requirement  of  the  National 
Sanitation  Act  which  you  are  sponsoring  In 
the  Congress  at  the  present  time."  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  bulletin  on  "Sanitation  Compliance 
Ratings  of  Interstate  Milk  Shippers"  dated 
January  1.  1959,  lists  104  dairies  In  Wiscon- 
sin on  pages  28-32.  Fourteen  of  these 
dairies  are  in  my  district  and  they  are: 
Baldwin  Co-op.  Baldwin.  Wis.;  Barron  Co-op 
Creamery,  Barron,  Wis.;  Boycevllle  Farmers 
Co-op  Creamery.  Boycevllle,  Wis.:  Chippewa 
County  Co-op  Dairy,  Bloomer,  Wis.;  Colfax 
Co-op    Creamery.    Colfax.    WU.;     Ellsworth 


Co-op  Creamery,  Ellsworth,  Wis.;  Falls  Dairy 
Co..  Stanley.  Wis.;  Land  CLakes  Dairy, 
Whitehall,  Wis.;  Sanna  Dairies,  Inc.,  Menom- 
onle, Wis.;  St.  Croix  Valley  Co-op  Dairies, 
Glenwood  City,  Wis.;  Turtle  Lake  Co-op., 
Turtle  Lake,  Wis.;  Wisconsin  Co-op  Dairies, 
Inc.,  Elmwood,  Wis.;  Wisconsin  Co-op 
Dairies.  Inc.  (Chicago  Shed),  Menomonle, 
Wis.;  Wisconsin  Co-op  Dairies,  Inc.,  Menom- 
onle, Wis.  (Wisconsin  Shed). 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
why  you  feel  that  you  need  special  barriers 
against  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  milk,  in 
addition  to  the  $1.80  per  hundredweight 
transportation  cost.  Lacking  any  other  dis- 
cernible reason  for  your  fearful  attitude  In 
this  regard,  I  can  only  conclude  that  you  are 
seeking  to  protect  uneconomical  operations 
and  high  costs  of  milk  in  your  area. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  would  not  be  seek- 
ing to  open  to  Metropolitan  Washington 
markets  grade  A  milk  from  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  If  I  were  not  fully  convinced  that 
the  producers  in  my  area  could  increase 
their  income  thereby. 

It  is  In  addition  my  understanding  that 
a  farmers'  cooperative  operating  under  the 
Chicago  milk  order  could  ship  class  I  Wis- 
consin milk  to  Washington  under  that  order 
in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  Chicago 
order  at  $5.50  delivered.  I  notice  that  you 
did  not  comment  In  your  letter  to  me  on  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Fltnn  shown  on  page  3620 
quoting  from  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  Pure  Milk  Association  of  Chicago  as 
follows:  "that  they  can  send  milk  Into  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  a  price  of  $5.64  a 
hundred."  As  you  know,  such  milk  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  priced  under  terms  of 
the  Chicago  Federal  milk  order. 

I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance  since  I  have  been  In 
Washington.  While  I  think  you  are  taking 
a  narrow  view  in  your  approach  to  H.R.  3840. 
we  are  not  going  to  settle  anything  by 
arguing  through  the  newspapers.  I  will  be 
glad  to  talk  with  you  to  see  if  there  are 
methods  whereby  we  can  work  for  dairy 
legislation  that  will  benefit  the  whole 
country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  Johnson. 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  11,  19S9. 
Hon.  Lester  Johnson, 
Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  consumer  prices  regarding 
retail  milk  sales  in  the  five  Wisconsin  cities 
requested  are  being  sent  in  response  to  your 
telegram  this  morning.  Home  delivered 
prices  for  single  quarts  in  Eau  Claire,  22 
cents;  Green  Bay,  21  cents;  Madison.  24 
cents;  Milwaukee.  23  cents;  Wausau,  22 
cents.  For  half-gallons.  Eau  Claire,  42 
cents;  Green  Bay,  42  cents;  Madison.  42-43 
cents;  Milwaukee,  42  cents;  Wausau,  44 
cents.  Gallon  prices  at  Madison,  home  de- 
livered, 79-80  cents;  liftlwaukee,  76  cents. 
Store  prices  for  single  quarts  at  Eau  Claire. 
21  cents;  Green  Bay,  201/2  cents;  Madison, 
21  cents;  Milwaukee,  21  cents;  Wausau,  21 
cents.  Fm  half -gallons.  Eau  Claire,  41  cents; 
Green  Bay.  39'/i-42  cenU;  Madison,  39  cents; 
Milwaukee,  35-36  cents;  Wausau,  41  cents. 
For  gallons,  Madison,  75  cents;  Milwaukee, 
67-69  cents.  This  Is  for  homogenized  vita- 
min D  milk  testing  3.5  percent  at  Eau  Claire 
and  Madison,  and  3.6  percent  at  Green  Bay, 
Milwaukee,  and  Wausau.  Over  half  the  milk 
sold  In  the  State  at  retail  is  on  a  multiple 
unit  basis  so  that  prices  on  the  whole  would 
average  somewhere  between  19  and  20  cents 
cm  •  quart  equivalent  basis. 

Don  McDowell, 
Director,  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Madison,  Wis.,  Mlarch  11. 1959. 
Hon.  Lester  Johnson, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Wisconsin  has  as  excellent  a  snow  removal 
program  as  any  State  i^  the  Nation.  Each 
of  Its  71  counties  Is  completely  equlpi>ed  with 
crews  and  snow  removal  facilities  of  every 
type.  As  soon  as  a  snow  begins,  men  and 
machines  move  out  to  keep  the  roads  open. 
First  priority  goes  to  heavily  traveled  State 
trunk  highways  and  the  policy  Is  to  maintain 
snow-free   and   Ice-free   pavements. 

Highway  12  is  a  principal  artery  in  Wis- 
consin and  over  the  past  7  years  It  has  been 
snow  blocked  less  than  half  a  dozen  times, 
and  none  of  the  closures  was  for  more  than 
5  hours. 

Last  week,  in  the  heaviest  snow  in  36  /<iars. 
the  highway  was  snow-blocked  less  than 
half  a  day. 

Mr.  Prank  Babbitt,  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
who  operates  seven  tank  trucks  of  milk  to 
Philadelphia  per  day,  reports  he  has  hrd  but 
one  Interruption  due  to  snow  in  the  last  2 
years,  and  none  in  this  recent  most  severe 
snowstorm. 

Harold  L.  Plummex, 
Chairman.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin. 


DwYKR,   for   10  minutes,   on  Monday, 
March  16. 


BALKANIZATION  OP  NATIONAL 
MILK  MARKET  WILL  NOT  SERVE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  grieved  to 
read  in  the  morning  paper  that  the 
County  Council  of  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  is  seriously  considering  adopting 
the  outdated  and  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive District  of  Columbia  milk  sanitation 
code. 

I  rise  merely  to  point  out  that  this 
proposed  unwise  action  by  a  local  gov- 
erning board  is  a  pertinent  illustration 
of  the  need  for  early  adoption  of  the 
nationwide  milk  sanitation  standards 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  17 
colleagues  and  myself  and  by  Senators 
Humphrey,  Proxmire,  McCarthy  and 
Wiley. 

Only  by  adopting  such  a  nationwide 
milk  sanitation  code  can  we  be  assured 
that  pure  high  quality  milk  will  be  al- 
lowed to  move  in  interstate  commerce.  If 
every  local  jurisdiction  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  set  up  barriers  against  inter- 
state commerce,  the  end  result  can  only 
be  a  Balkanization  of  our  national 
market  for  milk  to  the  economic  injury 
of  both  milk  farmers  generally  and  of 
the  general  public. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Abbitt),  for  Wednesday,  March 
11,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Celler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Parbstein)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness  in  family. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  grranted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  include  an 
article. 

Mr.  KiLDAY  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  GxTBSER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New 
York,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
the  following : ) 

Mr.  Brewster. 

Mr.  BoYKiN  and  to  include  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Vinson. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
the  following:) 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 


SE2^ATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  exp>ense6,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Science  and  Astronautics. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  vmanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mrs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Thursday,  March  12,  1959,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

695.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  to  pay 
claims  for  damages,  audited  claims,  and 
Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  as  provided  by  various  laws,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,570,198,  together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  Indefi- 
nite Interest  and  costs  and  to  cover  Increases 
in  rates  of  exchange  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  claims  in  foreign  currency  (H.  Doc.  No. 
95 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  standards  for 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  work  done  under 
contract  for,  or  with  the  financial  aid  of, 
the  United  States,  for  any  Territory,  or  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Cominltt«e  on  BducaUon  and 
Labor. 
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997.  A  letter  tram  the  Seoretarr  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoiad  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  XI 
of  the  Jdercliant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  Insurance  of  ship 
mortgaKes.  and  for  other  purpoaee";  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

698.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  repeal  the  act  of  May  27,  1912.  which 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  certain  land  to  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Plymouth,  Maes.";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

699.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  review  of  the  management  controls  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  EHrector,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  Improve  the  com- 
pensation policies  and  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  civilian 
personnel  thereof,  to  establish  a  temporary 
Commission  on  Federal  Civilian  Employees 
Compensation  Policy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Coounlttee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  4154.  A  bUl  to  amend 
section  3238  of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  199).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DLLMAN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  4748.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  leasing  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  14. 
1926.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1954 
(68  Stat.  173;  43  U.S.C.  869—869-3).  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  200).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 

RJt.5531.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gas,  as  an  Incident  of 
Its  production  and  gathering,  by  an  Inde- 
pendent producer  not  engaged  in  the  inter- 
state transmission  of  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fc»relgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

KM.  5532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

H.R.  5533.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  domestic 
market  prices  of  lead  and  zinc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  5534.  A  biU  to  designate  the  bridge 
to  be  constructed  over  the  Potomac  River 
near  14th  Street  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  act  of  July  16.  1946,  as  the  George 
Mason  Memorial  Bridge,  and  for  other  pur- 


poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  6635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  24,  1951,  to  provide  that  the  police 
for  the  National  Zoological  Park  shaU  re- 
ceive salaries  at  the  same  rate  as  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
Hit.  5536.  A  bill  to  amend  section   12  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
B.H.  5537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PosUl  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  to  change 
the  position  of  elevator  operator  from  level 
2  to  level  3  of  the  postal  field  service  sched- 
ule: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  6538.  A  bill  to  permit  the  flying  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  for  24  hours 
of  each  day  on  the  estate  known  as  Terra 
Rubra,  the  birthplace  of  Francis  Scott  Key. 
in  Carroll  County,  Md..  and  at  the  grave  of 
Key  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  In  Freder- 
ick, Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORAND: 
H.R.  5539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  reduce  to  5 
percent  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
self-contained  air-conditioning  units;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   FULTON: 
H.R.  6540.  A    bill    to   provide   for   the   ad- 
mission  of   the    State   of   HawaU   Into   the 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  5541.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,   and  for  related   purpoeea;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  5542.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  aa 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
HJl.  5543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  to  continue  the  eligi- 
bility of  certain  existing  retirement  associa- 
tions to  make  volume  purchases  at  a  re- 
duced sales  load;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLT: 
H  Jt.  5544.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to   the  Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LAFORE: 
H.R.  5545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.   1947.   as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  so-called 
Buy-American  Act  to  provide  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  right  to  disapprove  cer- 
tain contracts  entered  into  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring articles,  materials,  or  supplies  from 
abroad;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  5547.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  possessions  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5548.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
relating  to  possessions  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  5540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of  Law 
for   the  District  of   Columbia  by  modifying 


the  provisions  relating  to  the  attachment 
and  garnishment  of  wages,  salarlea.  and 
conunissions  of  Judgment  debtors,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

H.R.  5550.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and   for   related  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

H.R.  5551.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1901  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  certain  seriously  disabled  World 
War  I  veterans  in  obtaining  an  automobile 
or  other  conveyance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OSTEHTAG: 

H.R.  5552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  make  stability  of  prices  an 
explicit  part  of  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H  R  5553.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  5554.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  multiple 
scleroels  developing  a  10  percent  or  more 
degree  of  disability  within  3  years  after  sep- 
aration from  active  service  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5555.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  States  relating  to  the  control,  apppro- 
priation,  use.  or  distribution  of  water  within 
their  boundaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSIVELT: 

H  R.  5556.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to   the   Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 

HJl.  5557.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  equali- 
zation of  allotments  on  the  Agua  Calient* 
(Palm  Springs)  Reservation  in  California. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

HJl.  5558.  A   bUl    for   the   relief    of    Mill 
School    District.    San     Bernardino     County. 
Calif.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.STRATTON: 

HH  5559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  InternAl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  amorti- 
zation deduction  for  certain  facilities  In  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TELLER : 

H  R  5560.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
act  of  September  11,  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  5561.  A  blU  to  set  aside  and  reserve 
Memalooee  Island.  Columbia  River,  Oreg.,  for 
the  use  of  the  Dalles  D.im  project  and  trans- 
fer certain  property  to  the  Yakima  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  exchange  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

Hit.  5562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  does 
not  apply  to  ferry  service  provided  by  State- 
operated  ferryboats:  .to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

HH.  5563.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  project  for  Bayou 
Lafourche.  La.,  in  the  interest  of  naviga- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6564.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  Bayoiis  Petit  Anse.  Ilgre.  and 
Carlin,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  AVERY: 
H.R.  5565.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(b) 
of  the  act  of  July  14,  1952.  to  permit  appU- 
catlons  for  moving  costs  resulting  from  miU- 
tary  public  works  projects  to  be  filed  either 
1  year  from  the  date  of  acquisition  or  1 
year  following  the  date  of  vacating  of  the 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  5566.  A  biU  to  provide  a  program  of 
assistance  to  correct  Inequities  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  the 
fishing    Industry    of    the    United    States    to 
regain  a  favorable  econcnnic  status,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  6567.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
act   of   March   3.    19".3.   with   respect   to  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  articles, 
materials,   and  supplies   for   public   use;    to 
the  Committee  on   Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  5568.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;   to  the  Ck>nunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  5569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  cer- 
tain medals  within  2  years  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  concerned  that 
l>ecause  of  loss  or  Inadvertence  the  recom- 
mendation was  not  processed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5570.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  conduct  all  security  in- 
vestigations of  civil  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  persons  who 
apply  for  employment  as  such  officers  and 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  5571.  A  bill  to  exempt  regular  and 
classified  substitute  employees  in  post  offices 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  from 
residence  requirements  governing  appoint- 
ment and  service  of  postmasters  at  post 
offices  to  which  such  employees  are  assigned; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5572.  A  bUl  to  permit  one-half  of 
the  budget  surplus  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
applied  against  the  public  debt  and  to  pro- 
vide that  one-half  of  such  surplus  shall  be 
applied  as  tax  credits  against  Individual  In- 
come taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt.  5573.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  certain  additional 
income  in  computing  social  security  benefits 
under  the  formula  contained  in  that  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiu. 

H.R.  5574.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  amounts  paid  for  the  medical  and  dental 
care  of  children  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  6  shall  be  deductible  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  such  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged  In 
activities  intended  to  further  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  5576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
hautics  Act  of  1938  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation,  for  re- 
tired employees  of  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5577.  A  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6578.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  malUng 
of  certain  material  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, under  his  frank,  to  destinations  out- 


side the  State  or  district  which  he  repre- 
sents; to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN : 

HJt.  5579.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  ot 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  expenditures  Incurred  In 
connection  with  measures  submitted  to  the 
electorate  shall  be  allowed  as  business  de- 
ductions; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.KARTH: 

H.R.  5580.  A    bill    to    continue    until    the 
close   of   June   30.    1960.    the   suspension   of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois: 

HJl.  5581.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  5582.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  105(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  for  oats.  rye.  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  5583.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  tivkeys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consiuners.  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing  conditions,  and  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and  tvir- 
key  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  5584.  A  bUl  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section   15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1942    (56   Stat.   368):    to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  5585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958.  and  to  increase 
the  maximum  aggregate  rimotint  payable  un- 
der such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5586.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the  CXtmmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5587.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  States  relating  to  the  control,  appro- 
priation, use.  or  distribution  of  water  within 
their  boundaries,  and  for  other  piu-poses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  set  aside  and 
proclaim  an  appropriate  day  in  each  year 
as  Teachers  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GAVIN: 
H.J.  Res.  299.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  designation  of  August  27,   1959,   as 
Oil  Industry  Centennial  Day;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  extending 
an  invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  games 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H.J.  Res.  301.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  printing  copies  of  Cannon's  Procedure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  Y(M-k: 
H.J.  Res.  802.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  tar 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  award- 
ing certain  contracts  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  ComnUttees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  PuUlc  Works. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Conciurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  Res.  208.  Resolution  relating  to  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah:  Memorials  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-868  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  State 
In  mineral  wealth  on  lands  within  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  of  San  Juan  County. 
Utah;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN:  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
memorializing  Congress  on  the  passage  of 
UJl.  2969  or  H.R.  3450;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7 
of  the  50th  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon, 
which  ratifies  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  proposed 
by  Congress  on  February  26,  1869;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R  5588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Etelvlno 
MacNamara  Migoya;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJ&.  5589.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Michael 
J.  Collins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  5590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
L.  Hoffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  5591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruno 
Beer;  to  the  Ccmimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
HJl.  5592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nielsen 
li.  Pollard  and  Elsie  M.  Pollard,  his  wife;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIXTSS: 
H.R.  6593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Rosette 
Borge  Sav(H-gnan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

107.  Mr.  MONAGAN  presented  a  petition 
of  Unity  Council  No.  37,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus of  Torrington,  Conn.,  declaring  them- 
selves unanimously  and  emphatically  op- 
posed to  the  recognition  of  the  Communist 
reg^lme  of  China  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Comparative  ataiiatica — Old-age  and  aurvivora  inaurance,  old-age  aaai^ance,  for  the  United  Statta,  by  Stalea  and  Territories;  and  per  capita 

income  by  Slatea,  1967 — Continued 


H.R.  4001,  Townsend  Plan  Amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1959 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
wholeheartedly  joined  with  Represent- 
ative Blatnik.  of  Minnesota,  in  spon- 
soring legislation  embodying  the  Town- 
send  plan.  My  bill.  H.R.  4001,  is 
Identical  with  H.R.  4000.  introduced  by 
Representative  BlatxVIK.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  sponsor  this  legislation 
in  past  Congresses. 

My  reason  for  prcmotinc;  this  legisla- 
tion is  that,  in  my  view,  it  is  conserv- 
ative legislation.  It  is  conservative,  in 
the  first  place,  because  it  involves  the 
smallest  possible  cost  of  administration 
while  it  expends  the  greatest  possible 
proportion  of  the  revenue  it  raises  for 
the  purposes  of  paying  social  security 
benefits  to  the  American  people.  This 
principle  of  the  Townsend  plan — holding 
to  a  minimum  the  part  of  the  money  the 
Government  spends  and  uses,  while  ex- 
pending the  maximum  amount  on  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation  itself — is  of 
the  essence  of  conservatism. 

It  embodies  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment expressed  by  our  great  President 
when  he  said: 

In  aU  those  things  which  deal  with  the 
people  be  liberal,  be  human.  In  all  those 
things  which  deal  with  the  people's  money 
or  their  economy,  or  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, be  conservative. 

In  the  second  place,  this  legislation 
will  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  that  the  program  under  that  title 
will  be  on  a  solid  and  reliably  pay-as- 
you-go  financial  basis.  Pay-as-you-go 
governmental  operation  lies  at  the  very 
roots  of  conservatism.  It  is  absolutely 
essential     to     balanced     budgets.    The 


Townsend  plan  amendments  to  title  II 
will  permanently  balance  the  budget  to 
the  extent  of  the  part  of  the  budget 
concerned  with  the  greatest  part  of  our 
national  social  security  system. 

Furthermore,  the  amendments  to 
title  II  proposed  in  this  legislation  will 
contribute  tremendously  to  balancing 
the  budgets  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  recognizes  that  the  prob- 
lem of  old-age  retirement,  disability  in- 
surance, and  the  protection  of  widows 
having  the  care  of  minor  children — the 
great  areas  to  which  title  II  Is  ad- 
dressed— is  an  out-and-out  national 
problem.  My  bill  is  calculated  effec- 
tively to  solve  the  problem  of  these  needs 
without  the  aid  of  State  programs,  such 
as  the  present  program  under  title  n 
requires  to  supplement  its  inadequate 
benefits.  These  State  programs,  under 
the  public-assistance  titles  of  our  Social 
Security  Act.  dealing  with  what  is  prop- 
erly a  national  problem,  result  in  ridic- 
ulous disparities,  discriminations,  and 
injustices.  The  result  of  my  legislation 
will  be  to  end  this  impractical  situation, 
relieving  State  and  local  governments 
of  the  financial  burden  of  carrying  such 
misplaced  and  unworkable  programs, 
thereby  offsetting  greatly  improved  op- 
portunities to  balance  their  respective 
budgets. 

In  resp>ect  to  these  foregoing  points, 
the  present  system  under  title  II — 
namely,  old-age  and  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance— with  its  collection  of 
generally  far  more  money  from  the  cur- 
rent economy  than  benefits  currently  re- 
quire— and  the  use  by  Government  for 
purposes  other  than  social  security  bene- 
fits much  of  the  money  collected  in  the 
name  of  that  purpose — this  present  pro- 
gram violates  every  principle  of  sound 
governmental  finance  and  of  just  appor- 
tionment of  the  taxload. 

The  Townsend  program  for  social  se- 
curity provides  for  the  perp>etual  gearing 
of  benefits  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  in  prevailing  standards  of  liv- 
ing. When  changes  in  either  standards 
or  costs  occur,  this  program  provides  for 


automatic  matching  of  benefits  to  such 
changes,  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  feature  of  the  program  I  hold  to 
be  preeminently  conservative,  because  it 
results  from  careful  analysis  of  the  real 
problem  of  social  security  and  the 
evolving  of  provisions  permanently  and 
effectively  to  meet  it — rather  than  purely 
expedient  makeshifts,  patchwork,  tem- 
porary provisions  which  are  out  of  date 
almost  before  they  can  be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  coauthor  of  the  Town- 
send  bill.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  can 
never  be  improved  upon.  However,  I 
am  certainly  sure  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  upon  full  and  ob- 
jective study  of  it,  will  find  that  it  af- 
fords them  the  ways  and  means  for 
giving  the  American  people  and  our  na- 
tional economy  an  incomparably  more 
efficient,  effective  and  beneficial  system 
under  title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
than  is  afforded  by  the  present  program. 
I  am  equally  certain  that,  after  thor- 
ough committee  studies  and  hearing  and 
after  full  and  conscientious  debate  in 
the  House,  it  will  become  obvious  to  all 
that  these  amendments  to  title  n  will 
provide  not  only  benefits  affording  our 
aged  and  other  proper  groups  of  people 
benefits  reflecting  up  to  date,  just  stand- 
ards  of  living — but,  also,  an  effective, 
permanent  suid.  In  the  true  sense,  a  con- 
servative solution  of  our  national  social 
security  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  in  the  Record, 
with  this  statement,  two  statistical  com- 
pilations of  great  significance.  The  first 
shows  the  rank  discriminations,  dispar- 
ities and  almost  unbelievable  violation 
of  anything  remotely  resembling  stand- 
ards which  the  present  programs  of  pub- 
lic assistance — supplementing  title  n — 
display.  The  second  item  sets  forth  the 
facts  as  to  the  utter  failure  of  our  efforts 
to  date  to  make  any  progress  toward 
solution  of  the  social  security  problem 
imder  the  means  afforded  by  the  present 
system  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disa- 
bility insurance: 


Comparative  statistics — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  old-age  assistance,  for  the  United  Stales,  by  Stales  and  Territories;  and  per  capita 

income  by  Stales,  1957 
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OASI  average  monthly  benefits  to 
aged  beneficiaries.  December  1957 
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OAPI  average  monthly  benefita  to 
aged  beneficiaries,  December  1967 
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$42.27 
60.28 
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47.83 
61.64 
49.96 
64.22 
46.66 
62.80 
44.77 
47.29 
63.17 
47.01 
60.44 
62.30 

$47.52 
61.42 
80.00 
40.68 
50.00 
51.56 
67.47 
40.68 
65.36 
47.21 
48.33 
64.18 
60.00 
64.16 
53.70 
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40.60 
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Sources:  Survey  of  Current  Business.  Department  of  Commerce,  August  1058  table  2.    Social  Security  Bulletin,  March  1068,  tables  12  and  15;  July  1068.  tables  0  and  8. 

Population   increase   in   adult   age   groups.  Our  elderly  population  1«  Increafiing  over  be    appropriate    to    review    her    illustrious 

Vnited  States,  1847  through  1957.  income  three   times   as  rapidly   as   the   rest   of   our  career. 

position  of  aged.  1847  through  1957  adult  population.     The  income  share  of  the  This  ship  is  the  third  to  carry  the  name 

Increases  in  numbers  of  persons:  **^  group  remains  staUc.    Since  the  whole  ot  Maryland.    The  first  was  a  380-ton  vessel 

A.  Aged  14  and  over:  group  receives  the  same  total  share  of  In-  carrying   20   guns   and   180   men.     Ck}mmls- 

1047:  come,  the  economic  position  of  the  average  atoned  in  1799,  she  served  in  the  West  Indies 

M*"-" M  053' 000  ™*™*^r  o'  ^«  group  continuously  declines,  during  the  naval  war  with  Prance  in  1800. 

^^^ •  The  part  of  the  income  of  the  aged  which  The     second     Maryland     was     an     armored 

«|                     Total 107.412.000  is  made   up  of   social  security   benefits  in-  cruiser  conmiissloned  in  1905.    She  saw  duty 

"^            1057:                                        ^           —  creased  from  13.9  percent  in  1947  to  36  J  per-  in  the  Atlantic  In  World  War  I.    The  present 

wSSiJi: tt2w'ooo  cent  in  1957.    Conversely,  the  part  of  their  Maryland  or  "Old  Mary."  or  "Fighting  Mary," 

.    ...............       n*,      .  income  made   up  from  other  resources  de-  as  she  was  known  to  her  crew,  was  commls- 

TotaJ 110.802,000  clined   from    about    88    percent    in    1947    to  sioned   in    1921.     She   saw    heavy    action    in 

alx)ut  63   percent  in  1967.*     The  ability  of  World  War  n,  and  was  under  attack  over  a 

Inereaie  ai.S  percent) 13.380,000  ^gg^    Americans   to   finance   their   old   age  hundred  times  in  the  Pacific.    The  Japanese 

B.  Aged  14  through  64  through  other  means  than  our  Federal  social  reported  her  stink  on  three  occasions. 

1047:  security  law  is  shrinking  fast  and  steadily.  on  Decembo-  7,   1941,  the  Maryland  and 

5J^"-  - StS'om  °^    present    social    security    program    has  gix  of  her  sister  iMttlewagons  were  moored 

™^ "^  faUed,  not  only  to  better  the  economic  posi-  along    Ford    Island    at   Pearl   Harbor.     The 

ToUl 86,ni.000  tion  of  our  people  in  old  age,  but  it  has  even  Maryland  was  severely  damaged  in  the  b\u- 

1067:                                                           =  failed    to    compensate    for    the    constantly  prise  Japanese  attack  of  that  morning,  but 

w^n SS7om  ■1^'ilti'^  ablUty  of  the  people  otherwise  to  23  days  later  she  pulled  into  Puget  Sound 

ouiwi o^^,.y^  provide   for   their  old   age.    These   are   the  tor  repairs.    She  shortly  thereafter  rejoined 

Total 108,333.000  facts.  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

i™«*«,«7n.r«.„n         "TSr^  Drastic  action  on  social  security  legislation  The  Maryland  saw  further  action  at  the 

Increase  (8.7 percent) 8,401.000  mimt  h*  tjtk^n  ^   ...^,         .     .^.j                  ^     .        ...^       ^  ■, 

•^                  ,    ^      '     .  musi  oe  lAJcen.  battle    of     Midway    and     in     the    Solomon 

O.  Aged  26  through  6t  -       Islands.    She  supported  the  Marine  assaults 

l'*^:                                            as  s78.nno  ~^'^^"^^^^~^~  °^  Tarawa,  Kwajalein,  and  Salpan.    At  the 

/           wSS;^":::::::::::::'::::::  mImoIooo  .  v.k.-*  i  .j.  ^*  °'  *^^  engagements,  a  torpedo  npped 

t                                                                 •                   A  VaiUBI  Laoy  a  gaping  hole  in  her  port  bow.     After  re- 
Total 72,407,000  pairs,  the   Maryland  again  Joined  the  fleet 

'"^Men                                        90304.000  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  *^<*  participated  in  many  engagements.    The 

Woniwinilllll""!""!"   4l!56e!ooo  or  battleships    which    the    Japanese 

! thought  they  had  sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the 

Total ■0.822,000  HON     DANIEL   B     BREWSTER  CaUfomia.  the  Tennessee,  the  West  Virginia. 

Increase  (11.5  percent) . ...     8.825,000  '            or  mabt^nd  ^^  Pennsylvania  and  the  Maryland,  met  the 

•^                 ,    ^                           "'  i»AaTi.A«o  Japanese  fleet  at  Leyte  Gulf.    The  thundering 

D.  Afed  06  and  over  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  guns  of  these  old  battleships  decimated  the 

™V^,i:::::;:::;:::::::::::  J:SSS!  „  ^^^^.''Tl''  T  .  "riij"^™«».  »..  -r^u,^  ^- 

Ihlr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  was  hit  by  a  suicide  dive  lx>mber  and  severe- 

Total — la  041. 000  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  ly  damaged.     Ground  repairs  were  quickly 

Men                                   0.058,000  ORD.  I  should  like  to  Insert  a  press  release  n^ade-    Cto  AprU  I,  1945,  the  Maryland  was 

Women..::....: 7,912,000  which  I  recently  issued.     The  story  of  fi^^P.  ^^^  ^°^  of  providing  close  support  for 

Total                                 u  570  000  the  U.S.S.  Maryland  should  be  of  Inter-  the  Marine  invasion  of  Okinawa.   I  personally 

Total 14,570,000  -»«.«. i-p-K^.*"-  »•»   V*  Kuiv/uAu  Kn^vt.  *^vb^  ^g^  remember  the  part  she  there  played.    I 

!«,«»-.  nson.r«.nt>             ,  gM  «^  ^^  ^  ^iJ  ^^^  ^^^  remcmber  how  vali-  .,^  ^  ^^  fl^gt  wave  of  the  invasion,  and  I 

increase  uo.wpcrocmj j.wct.uw  antly    she    served    our    country    during  wlU  always  carry  the  picture  in  my  mind  of 

PtT-  World  War  n.  the   Maryland's   16-inch   guns   shelling   the 

Bhareof  money  income  by  Dcrsons  05  and  over.       «n|  This  U  a  story  of  a  vaUant  lady  of  days  coast  as  we  Marines  moved  in. 

1052    ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    *»  gone  by.  The  Maryland  was  again  hit  by  a  kami- 

I053"li::::i:::i::™:::":::::::::::::::::::     7.3  The  Department  of  the  Navy  recently  ad-  kaze,    and    again    dreedfuUy    damaged.     In 

}*J* II  vised  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  It  spite    of    the    heavy    casualties,    dead    and 

}^ ~ ~     7  J  Intended  to  scrap  43  warships.  wounded,  the  Maryland  continued  to  sup- 

I057i:i:::::::::::::::~::::::::::::::::::n::     7!  4  The  VBJS  Maryland  is  one  ©f  the  ships  port  the  Oklnawan  invasion.     Having  been 

Soorees:  Ccnsu^Bui^u.  ciirrent  Population  Reports,  destined  for  the  iTonplle.    I  thought  It  might  batUe  damaged   three  times  in  the  course 

Series  P-eo.  No.  5.  table  15:  No.  90.  uhie  18.    *8ocial      Of  10  months,  she  was  on  her  way  back  to 

1^'.' £S!L"'s^^i'BXt^k:^hV  d^^l  I^Soclal    security    Bulletin.    Uareh    19M.  strtke^n.  when  the  Japanese  flnaUy  sur- 

sod  table  IL  tables  7  and  11.  rendered. 
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Modem  warfare  haa  now  rendered  thla 
grand  lady  obsolete.  She  and  her  slstera  are 
destined  for  the  scrap  heap.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  it  la  only  proper  to  recount 
her  gallant  service  as  sbe  la  about  to  go  on 
her  laat  voyage. 


aiilitary  Retired  Pay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  11.  1959 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  are  receiving  a  large  number 
of  letters  with  reference  to  tlie  dispar- 
ity of  retired  pay  of  military  men  re- 
tired before  and  those  retired  after  the 
military  pay  bill,  effective  June  1.  1958— 
Public  Law  85-422. 

Because  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 


Services  which  wrote  the  bill.  Members 
are  inquiring  of  me  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  issue.  In  an  eflfort  to  be 
helpful  to  my  colleagues,  I  have  formu- 
lated a  number  of  questions  and  answers 
which  reflect  answers  to  most  of  the  in- 
quiries made  of  me. 

The  information  given  below  is  in- 
tended to  be  factual.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  the  issue 
nor  to  debate  the  same. 

The  questions  and  answers  follow: 

Question  1:  Is  there  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  retired  pay  of  members  of 
the  military,  in  the  same  rank  and  same 
length  of  service  who  retired  before  June 
1,  1958,  and  those  retiring  after  June 
1,  1958? 

Answer:  In  the  higher  ranks  there  is 
a  very  material  difference  in  retired  pay. 
The  difference  diminishes  in  the  lower 
officer  ranks  and  enlisted  grades. 

The  following  table  contains  full  in- 
formation as  to  officer  ranks  and  en- 
listed grades  of  those  retired  with  av- 
erage years  of  service  related  to  retired 
grade: 


Examples   of  military   retired   pay    under   the   Career   Compensation    Act—Sondisability 

rrtircmenta 


Pay 
grade 

Yean"  of 
service 

(1) 

Pal<l 
prior  to 
June  1, 

1968 

(3) 

Paid  after  Juno  1, 
10S8 

Increase  over  old  rate 

OraUe 

Retired 

before 

Junf  1, 

1058 

(3) 

Retired 
after 

June  1, 
1U.W> 

(4) 

Retired 

before 

June  1, 

1«M 

(5) 

Retireil 
after 

June  1, 
1958  < 

(0) 

nilTer- 
enoe  ' 

(7) 

Chief  of  Staff 

o-io 

O-IO 

O-B 

o-» 

0-7 

0-6 

0-3 

0-4 

o-s 

o-a 

o-l 

K-7 

E-« 

K-fl 

K-t 

K-3 

K-a 

K-1 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

;io 

27 

an 

27 

•Jd 

33 
•M 
V> 

aft 

M 
33 

J807 
807 
807 
H07 
72» 

»m 

4.U 

AM 
iti 
•i!iS 
iXi 
\>U 

\m 

IflS 

137 

103 

Nil 

«l 

tl.015 
l.UIA 

HM 
7li9 
W,1 
4«0 
«« 
341 
274 
2«8 
\M 
17t) 
IM 

l4.^ 
lou 

H4 
OS 

$1.40A 

1.275 

1.125 

1.0)3 

8MI 

73H 

523 

410 

328 

338 

213 

201 

I  •17 

144 

IIU 

KH 

M 

90 

$2IM 
2H>i 
128 
49 
44 
37 
27 
23 
19 

in 

15 
11 
10 

g 

B 
7 
4 

4 

t599 

ifM 
3IH 

aw 

l.V! 
131 
70 

as 

-») 

-41 

17 

1 

-11 

-18 

-14 

-15 

-1 

$391 

OentTal     ..        

■ji*) 

Lieutenant  Keneral ....... 

190 

Major  KerM>ral 

l.^7 

BrlRodter  gpnenU . 

112 

Colonel  .  

94 

Llputeiiant  colonel      ..  .  .^., 

43 

Major ^ 

Captain    .,.. .. 

3 

-13 

1st  lieutenant ............. 

-30 

ad  lieutenant 

-an 

Mii>'*ter  sergeiint  ............. 

» 

Technlpul  scrifeant 

-9 

StnlT  .terReant 

-a» 

ATBinmt 

Corporal 

-9\ 
-21 

Prlvtttp  1st  class 

-19 

Private 

-ft 

mitted  to  recompute  their  retired  pay  on 
the  new  pay  rates? 

Answer:  It  is  estimated  the  increased 
cost  for  the  first  year  would  be  between 
$25  million  and  $26  million,  in  addition 
to  the  $36  million  previously  granted. 
This  cost  would  ricur  annually,  but 
would  be  reduced  by  approximately  2 
percent  per  year  due  to  attrition  of  per- 
sonnel on  the  retired  rolls. 

Question  7:  Did  the  granting  of  an 
increase  of  6  percent  depart  from  the 
previous  custom  as  to  retired  pay? 

Answer :  Yes.  In  the  past,  persons  re- 
tired prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any 
pay  act  have  had  their  retired  pay  re- 
computed upon  the  new  rather  than  the 
old  pay  rates. 

Question  8:  What  is  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay,  and  what  has  it  been  in 
the  past? 

Answer:  The  current  and  past  cost  of 
military  retired  pay  is  as  follows: 
Appropriations  or  expenditures  for  military 
retired  pay.  fiscal  year  1950-60 

Fiscal  year  Million 

1950  appropriation %2\9 

1951  appropriation 322 

1952  appropriation .-  329 

1953  appropriation . . ....  356 

1D54    expenditure 386 

1955    expenditure 419 

1958   expenditure 477 

1957  expenditure 609 

1958  expenditure ....     561 

1959  budget 640 

1960  budget - 715 


» Not  appllcnhlo  to  persons  on  saved  pay  nt  tlnr  of  retln-ment, 

NOTB.— For  brfvlly.  table.*  conwrning  tjoramlwloacd  olIUvisi  with  over  4  yi'urs  of  active  cnlUteU  service  and  war- 
rout  Ofllwn  havu  nut  hovn  Included. 


Question  2:  Under  the  1958  pay  bill 
did  persons  retired  before  June  1,  1958, 
receive  any  increase  In  the  retired  pay 
previously  received  by  them? 

Answer:  Yes.  Those  persons  retired 
before  the  effective  date  of  that  pay  bill 
received  an  Increase  of  0  percent  of  the 
pay  previously  received.  The  dollar 
amount  in  each  grade  and  rank  is  given 
in  the  above  table. 

Question  3:  Why  was  6  percent  In- 
crease granted  rather  than  some  other 
percentage? 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Defense 
had  recommended  a  formula  granting  a 
cost-of-living  Increase  of  6  percent  for 
all  those  active-duty  members  not  re- 
ceiving a  e  percent  increase  under  the 
recommendation  submitted  by  it.  The 
subcommittee  did  not  recommend  the 
formula  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  However,  the  pay  scales  rec- 
ommended   by    the    committee,    and 


adopted  by  the  Congress,  reflected  with 
but  very  few  exceptions  a  6  percent  in- 
crease. Therefore,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended an  Increase  of  6  percent  for 
persons  previously  retired  as  approach- 
ing the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Question  4:  What  was  the  annual 
cost  of  the  Increased  retired  pay  of  6 
percent? 

Answer:  Approximately  136  million 
per  year. 

Question  B;  What  increase  for  per- 
sons previously  retired  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Defense 
recommended  that  the  retired  pay  of 
those  retired  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill  not  be  computed  on  the  new 
rates.  Therefore  the  Department  rec- 
ommended no  increase  for  these  officers. 

Question  6:  What  would  be  the  in- 
creased cost  if  those  retired  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  pay  bill  were  per- 


Statement  of  Hon.  Carl  Viason  of  Georf  ia 
on  H.R.  3460 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIV1B 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1959 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  short  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  today,  and  also  Include  a 
good  and  a  great  sUtement  by  a  good 
and  great  statesman— one  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  ever  known  on  earth,  a  man 
with  whom  I  have  served  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  men  that  are 
standing  around  me  at  this  moment  rep- 
resent every  human  being  in  America 
and  where.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  all  love 
and  respect  the  great  Carl  Vinson.  It 
is  a  Joy  and  a  pleasure  to  place  his  state- 
ment In  the  CoNORcssxoNAL  Record,  that 
will  be  rend  all  over  this  land  and  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

Z  consider  it  a  good  statement;  I  con- 
sider It  a  fair  statement  for  private  In- 
dustry. All  of  us  love  the  TVA  and  the 
REA  and  have  voted  and  worked  and 
pulled  for  them,  but  we  do  have  to  stand 
for  private  enterprise.  However.  I  will 
say  no  more  about  this  at  the  moment, 
but  I  do  hope  that  many  people  every- 
where will  read  the  great  statement 
made  by  this  man  from  Georgia,  who 
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has  been  in  the  Congress  about  as  long 
as  any  man  that  has  ever  lived. 

This  is  the  statement  by  the  great 
Congressman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Cakl  Vinson,  of  Georgia: 
Statcmknt  or  Cakl  Vikson  or  Ocobgu,  on 
H.R.  3460 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee  today 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3460. 

The  basic  law  establishing  TVA  has  no 
restrictions  upon  the  area  in  which  TVA 
may  operate. 

However,  TVA  has  been  operating  within 
its  present  area  for  many  years  under  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  between  TVA  and 
surrounding  private  utility  companies. 

I  understand  this  gentlemen's  agreement 
as  to  their  respective  areas  of  operation  is 
on  an  entirely  friendly  and  cooperative  basis 
between  TVA  and  the  private  utilities. 

It  is  also  my  information  that  TVA  takes 
pride  In  the  fact  that  it  is  living  up  to  this 
so-called  gentlemen's  agreement  with  private 
Utilities,  as  to  their  respective  areas  of  oper- 
ation, and  that  TVA-prlvate  utility  relations 
are  uniformly  congenial. 

This  bill  proposes  to  give  TVA  Its  own 
legal  financing  and  borrowing  powers  with- 
out congressional  su|}ervlsion  or  control.  I 
propose  through  the  amendment  which  I 
am  submitting  and  advocating  that  if  TVA 
Is  to  be  granted  this  tremendously  broad 
financing  power.  Congress  should  now  also 
write  Into  the  law  the  definite  and  specific 
area  limitations  under  which  TVA  is  now 
operating  under  its  present  gentlemen's 
agreement. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  converts 
the  gentlemen's  agreement  to  law.  That's 
all  it  does.  If  Congress  is  going  to  grant 
■uch  exceedingly  broad  and  unrestricted 
financing  powers,  to  TVA,  it  should  by  all 
means  write  into  the  law  definite  territorial 
limitations,  as  to  Its  operative  power,  to  the 
area  TVA  now  serves. 

If,  in  the  future.  It  is  desirable  for  TVA 
to  extend  its  area  operation  beyond  Its 
present  territorial  area,  it  should  come  back 
to  Congress  and  then  let  Congress  pass  on 
the  desirability  of  tuch  an   extension. 

This  is  the  sensibln  and  sound  way  to  go 
about  this  thing. 

I  understand  that  TVA  itself  is  not  asking 
for  an  enlarged  or  txt«nd«(l  area  of  opera- 
tion. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  while  TVA  of 
eourte  might  like  to  have  enlarged  area  of 
operation,  they  are  primarily  interested  In 
being  given  power  of  self  •financing  in  thtlr 
own  present  area  of  operation. 

If  Oongreas  la  not  folng  to  give  TVA  fur- 
ther flnanelal  aid.  TVA  apparenUy  needs 
some  kind  of  self  •flnanoing  powers  If  it  is  to 
meet  expanding  demands  for  power  in  Ito 
present  operating  area. 

And  that  should  be  the  primary  aim  of  this 
legialatlon. 

Why  taok  on  to  it  a  provision  extending 
TVA  territory  98.000  square  mllM  into  areas 
now  being  well  and  elBeiently  served  by 
private  utilities  on  all  sides  of  the  presently 
TVA-eerved  area? 

Why  eneroaoh  so  heavily  upon  areas  now 
well  served  by  present  utiUtlest 

Why  upset  the  present  lenUtmsn's  agree- 
ment areas  and  the  evidently  pleasant  rela- 
tions now  existing  la  theae  areast 

Ws  should  limit  the  area  of  TVA  operaUon 
to  that  now  oovered  by  the  existing  gentle- 
men's agreement. 

That  U  all  X  am  asking  In  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  U  the  sensible  thine  to  do,  if  we  are  to 
grant  TVA  these  wide  ftnanoing  poweia, 

Zt  is  fair  to  an  parties. 

My  amendment  does  no  harm  to  anybody 
or  to  any  private  or  public  utility  or  to  any 


American  citizen.  It  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  present  operations  of  TVA.  It  closes 
no  door  to  futiire  congressional  legislation 
which  might  be  desired  as  to  the  area  or 
any  other  feature  of  TVA. 

And  it  places  safegruards  around  both  pub- 
lic and  private  utilities,  which  I  believe  It  is 
our  duty  to  Co. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wording  of  the  pending 
bill  as  to  additional  areas  which  TVA  could 
aerve  is  very  uncertain  and  ambiguous. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  additional  area 
of  TVA  oi>eratlons  as  provided  in  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  written  is  at  least  25,000  square 
mUes.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  80,000 
square  mUes  now  served  by  TVA  under  its 
so-called  gentlemen's  agreement. 

This  is  an  increase  of  over  30  percent  into 
areas  now  known  as  private  utility  served 
areas;  and  there  are  those  who  are  of  the 
strong  opinion  that  the  bill  as  written  even 
covers  a  far  greater  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  years, 
from  the  very  inception  of  Muscle  Shoals,  I 
have  always  supported  TVA  leglslaUon.  But 
I've  always  known  the  area  it  could  cover. 

In  considering  thU  vitally  important  leg- 
islation, let  us  use  discretion.  Let  us  linUt 
the  area  of  TVA  in  this  bill  to  its  present 
area  of  operation  if  Congress  is  going  to  give 
TVA  these  huge  self-financing  powers.  I 
hope  this  committee  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
such  an  amendment.  That  is  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Last  year  in  the  report  which  accompanied 
8.  1868,  this  committee  stated: 

"The  committee  Is  convinced  that  this  bUl 
provides  a  workable  solution  of  the  problem 
of  supplying  the  future  power  needs  of  the 
area  served  by  TVA  on  a  basis  which  will 
adequately  protect  the  Federal  Government, 
purchasers  of  TVA  power,  and  investors  In 
TVA  bonds." 

I  appear  this  morning  In  support  of  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  will  permit 
TVA  to  supply  adequate  i>ower  needs  in  its 
present  area,  will  adequately  protect  the 
Federal  Ooveriunent,  will  adequately  protect 
pxirchasers  of  TVA  power  and  investors  in 
TVA  bonds;  and  will  also  protect  the  munic- 
ipalities of  Georgia,  the  taxpayers  of  Georgia, 
the  stockholders  of  the  Georgia  Power  Co., 
the  employees  of  the  Georgia  Power  Co.,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  individuals  who  have 
investments  in  private  utiUty  companies. 

Last  July  when  the  president  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Co.  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUo  Works,  he  advised  this 
committee  that  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  had 
5,008  employees  opersting  its  properties 
which  served  0S  percent  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  an  area  of  57,000  square  miles. 

As  of  June  1988,  the  Georgia  Power  Oo. 
directly  served  electrical  energy  requirements 
of  682,385  customers.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately SOO.OOO  Georgians  receive  electrio 
service  from  SB  rural  electrio  membership 
corporations  and  60  municipal  electrio  dis« 
tribution  systems  who  in  turn  receive  elec- 
tric power  on  a  wholesale  basis  from  the 
Georgia  Power  Oo.  The  power  company  also 
oarrles  on  retail  operations  with  681  munlol- 
palttiss. 

Now  let  me  eall  this  to  your  attention. 

In  1M7,  the  Southern  Co.,  with  ita  alRli- 
ates.  Inoludlng  the  Georgia  Power  Oo.,  paid 
a  total  of  855,848,000  in  local.  Btate.  and 
Federal  taxes. 

I  am  advised  that  this  was  eo&sidsrsbly 
larger  than  the  dividends  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders. The  anilatee  of  the  Southern  Oo.. 
inoludlng  the  Oeorgla  Power  Co.,  have  over 
81  billion  invested  In  their  faoiUUes. 

The  Southern  Oo.  have  81,000  preferred 
stookholders  and  184,000  oommoa  stookhold- 
srs  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  Georgia  Power  Oo.  has  over  8,810 
stockholders.  •.800  oi  whom  are  oltlaens  of 
Georgia. 

Therefore,  X  am  appearing  this  morning  la 
ths  intsresU  of  ths  State  of  Oeorgla,  the 


municipalities  of  the  State  of  GecM'gia,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  other  citizens  of  this  country 
who  have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  preservation 
of  free  enterprise. 

Now,  just  to  give  you  an  example  of  what 
the  Georgia  Power  Co.  does  for  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  the  municipalities  of  Ge<n-gia, 
let  me  read  to  you  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
the  Union  Recorder  of  MiUedgevUle,  Qa.,  my 
hometown,  dated  Thursday,  February  26, 
1959: 

"POWia  COMPANY  DEUVERS  CHECK  TO  CITT  OVE« 
$10,000 

"A  check  for  610,276.14  was  deUvered  to  the 
city  of  MilledgeviUe,  February  19,  1959,  by 
H.  M.  Woodard,  district  manager  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Oo. 

"This  payment  represent  8  percent  of  the 
gross  receipts  in  1958  from  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric power  to  commercial  and  residential 
ctistomers  of  the  company  under  the  munici- 
pal partnership  plan.  The  3  percent  tax  is 
paid  by  the  company  in  place  of  occupation 
and  franchise  taxes  and  is  in  addition  to  the 
company's  property  taxes,  which  totaled 
85,270,000  last  year. 

"More  than  82,185,000  Is  being  paid  to  the 
communities  of  Georgia  for  1958  under  the 
mimicipal  jMirtnership  plan.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  si  17,000  over  1957. 

"The  company's  total  tax  bill  for  1958  was 
826,600,000.  This  does  not  Include  the  sales 
tax  which  the  company  collects  from  its  cus- 
tomers for  the  State  of  Georgia  nor  the  sales 
tax  which  the  company  pays  on  materials 
used  in  its  operations." 

I  want  to  make  mighty  sure  that  Milledge- 
viUe, my  hometown,  and  630  other  munici- 
palities in  Oeorgla  continue  to  receive  these 
annual  payments.  That's  the  main  reason 
I'm  here  today  with  a  suggested  amendment. 

Now,  the  amendment  I  propose  strikes  out 
the  last  four  words  on  line  13.  and  all  of 
lines  14  through  26  on  page  2,  as  weU  as  all 
of  lines  1  through  11  on  page  3,  and  substi- 
tutes the  foUowing  in  lieu  thereof: 

AMKNIIXBfT 

"Unless  otherwise  specifically  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress  existing  and  subsequently 
built,  leased,  or  acquired  power  facilities  of 
the  Corporation  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
sale  or  delivery  of  power  for  use  outside  the 
•ervlee  area  of  the  Corporation  as  it  existed 
on  July  1.  1857,  except,  when  economically 
feasible  for  exchange  power  arrangements 
with  other  utility  systems  with  which  the 
Corporation  had  such  arrangements  on  said 
date." 

Now  let's  eee  what  the  amendment  doee: 

1.  Unless  specifically  authorised  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  present  power  faollitiee  and 
those  subsequently  built,  lessed,  or  acquired 
by  TVA  BhaU  not  be  used  for  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  power  for  use  outside  the  service 
area  of  TVA  as  it  existed  on  July  1,  1887. 
This  carries  out  ths  existing  gentlemen's 
agreement. 

a.  The  exoeption  to  this  prohibition,  how- 
ever, is  that  when  economically  feasible  it 
will  be  permissible  for  TVA  to  provide  serv- 
loe  for  interoonnection  with  other  utility 
nrstems  for  exchange  power  arrangements. 
if  such  arrangements  were  in  effect  on  July  1. 
188T.    Such  a  plan  is  now  in  operation. 

Mow.  Mr.  Ohslrman,  this  permits  the  ex- 
pansion of  TVA  faollltlss  within  the  present 
servloe  area  of  TVA. 

Xt  is  my  understanding  that  the  sole  pur- 
poee  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  TVA  to  ftnanoe 
Its  future  expansions  through  a  bond  Issus 
but  that  thst  sxpanslon  Is  to  bs  limited  to 
the  expansion  requUred  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  oommunltles  and  users  of  eleetrloity 
Within  the  present  boundaries  of  TVA. 

lly  amsndment  permits  this:  it  merely 
prohibits  TVA  from  going  beyond  Its  present 
service  area. 

The  bill  as  written  provldee  that  power 
faollltlss  ilnanoed  with  bond  proceeds  or 
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pomr  rcTMiUM  AaU  not  be  UMd  for  tta* 
sal*  or  dallvcry  of  power  by  TVA  outalde  th« 
countlM  whleta  U«  In  wbole  or  in  part  within 
the  Tenneaeee  Blver  drainage  baaln  or  the 
service  area  In  which  power  generated  by 
th«  Corporation  la  balng  uMd  on  July  1. 
1M7.    (Unea  13-21,  p.  2.) 

Although  the  propontnta  of  the  bill  rep> 
reeent  the  intention  ol  the  bill  to  be  to  con- 
fine TVA  to  Ite  existing  service  area,  with 
some  minor  flexibility,  the  Uuth  Is  that  the 
provision:  (1)  Contalne  a  number  of  loop- 
holes, ambiguities  and  exceptions  which 
could  be  used  to  expand  TVA's  existing  serv- 
ice area  vlrtuftlly  without  limit:  and  (2)  In 
addition,  In  express  terms,  permits  expansion 
of  TVA's  existing  service  area  Into  an  addi- 
tional area  of  some  26,000  square  miles  (or 
approximately  31  percent  of  TVA's  existing 
service  area)  which  is  not  now  serviced  by 
TVA. 

Tlie  loopholee,  amblgulttee  and  emaptlons, 
which  could  be  used  to  permit  unlimited  ax- 
panalon,  are: 

1.  The  provision  does  not  decU  dlMCtly 
with  the  scope  of  TVA's  operations  but  Is 
drafted  in  terms  of  the  use  of  power  facili- 
ties financed  with  the  proceeds  of  bonds  or 
power  revenues.  But  existing  facilities  or 
new  faculties  financed  in  any  other  way 
could  be  used  to  expand  TVA's  service  area 
without  any  limitations  wtiatever. 

3.  The  provision  is  phrased  in  terms  of 
"sale  or  deUvery"  (rather  than  use)  of  power 
in  the  defined  areas  and.  except  for  the  pro- 
viso which  refers  only  to  a  "distributor", 
does  not  prohibit  the  purchase  of  power 
within  the  service  area  for  use  outside. 
There  is,  for  example,  nothing  In  the  pro- 
vision to  prevent  an  industrial  customer 
from  taking  delivery  of  power  within  the 
defined  area  and  using  it  outside  such  area. 

3.  Power  may  be  sold  or  delivered  to  a 
Federal  agency  wherever  located.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  proviso  against  resale  by 
a  "dlstrlhutor-  would  apply  to  a  Federal 
agency.  If  not,  such  an  agency  as  South- 
eastern Power  Administration  could  qualify 
as  a  purchaser  for  resale,  and  then,  obvi- 
ously, that  would  permit  It  almost  unlimited 
expansion  of  the  area  In  which  TVA  power 
could  be  used  so  as  to  include  the  entire 
State  of  Georgia. 

4.  The  bill  authorizes  a  bond  issue  of 
•750  million  to  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  to  assist  TVA  in  financing  its  power 
program.  What  appears  to  be  words  of  lim- 
itation requiring  approval  by  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  these  bonds  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  TVA  service  areas,  actually  con- 
stitute an  authorization  for  expansion  over 
and  above  the  areas  now  served  by  TVA. 
This  comes  about  as  a  result  of  the  language 
on  lines  17  through  19  which  says  that  it  Is 
the  intent  of  this  act  that  the  facilities 
constructed  with  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds 
or  power  revenues  can't  be  used  without 
prior  approval  by  Congress,  "for  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  power  by  the  corporation  outside 
the  counties  which  lie  in  whole  or  In  part 
within  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  basin." 

But  the  geographical  studies  show  that 
there  are  about  8,500  square  miles  within 
this  drainage  basin  which  are  not  now  served 
by  TVA.  Thus  what  appears  at  first  to  be  a 
limitation  in  the  bill  is  actually  an  open 
invitation  to  expansion. 

5.  The  words  of  limitation  with  regard  to 
prior  approval  by  Congress  apply  only  to 
the  power  facilities  built  or  acquired  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  or  power  reve- 
nues derived  from  construction  resulting 
from  the  bond  issue.  However,  there  is  no 
limitation  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of 
revenues  derived  from  existing  facilities. 
Revenue  from  these  facilities  therefore  could 
b«  used  for  unlimited  expansion  because 
there  are  no  words  of  limitation  applicable 
to  these  facilities. 

6.  In  other  words,  the  bill  contains  no 
limitation  whatsoever  with  regard  to  new 


facilities  that  may  be  eonstructed  on  the 
basis  of  revenues  jproduoea  by  existing  fa- 
There  are  some  words  of  limitation  with 
regard  to  new  faclUtlea  oonatructed  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  bond  Issue  authorised  by 
this  bill  or  on  the  basis  of  revenues  pro- 
duced from  the  new  facilities  constructed 
under  the  bond  issue,  but  even  this  part  of 
the  bill  authorises  an  expansion  of  8.500 
square  milee  in  the  oountiee  which  lie  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  the  Tenneeeee  River 
drainage  basin. 

Now.  VLr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  bill,  H.R.  34«0,  U  so  cleverly  drafted 
that  hereafter  TVA  Is  going  to  keep  two  seU 
of  books — one  set  of  booiu  will  be  known 
as  the  limited  expansion  set  of  books,  and 
the  other,  the  unlimited  expansion  set  of 
books. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  that? 

Well,  It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  way 
this  bill  is  drafted,  that  any  faclUtles  built 
from  the  $750  million  bond  Issue  cant  be 
used  for  expansion  without  congressional 
approval  other  than  the  8.600  square  miles 
of  expansion  which  will  result  from  the  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  the  counties  lying  par- 
tially or  wholly  within  the  Tennessee  River 
drainage  area. 

Now,  any  revenues  that  are  derived  from 
any  of  these  new  facilities  can't  be  used  for 
expansion  other  than  that  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, so  they  will  be  kept  under  the  lim- 
ited expansion  set  of  books. 

But  If  TVA  wants  to  expand  without  con- 
gressional approval,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
take  the  revenues  from  existing  facilities 
which  were  not  built  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  proposed  bond  Issue,  and  use  those  reve- 
nues for  new  facilities  without  any  limita- 
tion whatsoever  and  without  ever  coming 
back  to  the  Congress  to  even  say,  "how  do 
you  do." 

This  Is  true  because  there  is  no  limita- 
tion in  this  bill  on  the  utilization  of  reve- 
nues derived  from  existing  facilities. 

Now  I  don't  know  how  TVA  plans  to  op- 
erate in  the  future,  but  certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent  them  from 
using  two  sets  of  books  and  every  time  they 
want  to  expand  into  a  new  area,  all  they  have 
to  do  Is  point  to  the  set  of  books  marked 
"unlimited  expansion"  and  say,  "Congress 
knew  exactly  what  It  was  doing.  They  only 
restricted  us  from  expanding  with  the  pro- 
ceeds or  revenues  derived  from  the  bond  Is- 
sue. They  dldnt  restrict  vis  with  regard  to 
the  proceeds  from  existing  facilities  built  be- 
fore the  bond  issue  was  authorized." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  lan- 
guage "the  counties  which  lie  in  whole  or 
In  part  within  the  Tennessee  River  drainage 
basin"  is  used  imless  the  proponents  are  de- 
manding that  the  present  service  areas  of 
TVA  be  expanded. 

Geographical  studies  and  naaps  show  un- 
questionably that  there  are  some  8,500 
square  miles  in  this  drainage  basin  which 
are  not  now  served  by  TVA. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  refers  to  the  whole 
of  counties  which  are  only  partially  within 
TVA's  existing  service  area  or  the  drainage 
basin.  This  would  permit  expansion  into 
some  16,500  square  miles  which  are  not  now 
served  by  TVA.  By  far,  the  major  part  of 
this  8,500-square  mile  area  and  the  16,500- 
square  mile  area  are  now  served  by  investor- 
owned  power  companies. 

The  TVA  problem  faced  by  Congress  arises 
from  the  fact  that  TVA  and  its  supporters 
have  stated  that  they  would  need  11,6  billion 
in  the  next  10  years  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  electric  power  requirements 
of  Its  existing  service  area. 

TVA  and  its  supporters  profess  to  have 
no  desire  to  expand  its  service  area  geograph- 
ically. But  Ite  supporters  have  not  been 
willing  to  accept  an  unambiguous  direction 
that  the  existing  service  area  Is  not  to  be 


extended  without  further  congrsssional  au- 
thorisation. 

Congress  may  have  to  face  the  problem  of 
finding  eome  way  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased powwr  requirements  of  the  area  now 
served  by  TVA.  But  Congress  can  and  should 
insist  that  this  problem  be  at  least  confined 
to  that  area  and  that  effective  limits  be 
placed  on  further  geographical  expansion 
without  express  congreeslonal  approval.  No 
good  rvnson  has  been  advanced  to  Justify  the 
expansion  permitted  by  the  bill  or,  indeed, 
to  Justify  any  geographical  expansion  at  ail. 

There  should  b«  a  direct  and  unequivocal 
provision  confining  TVA's  power  operations 
to  its  existing  .service  area.  Further  geo- 
graphical expansion  should  be  permitted 
only  after  a  showing  of  the  need  therefor 
and  express  congressional  approval. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Georgia  Power 
Co.,  this  service  area  expansion  problem  is 
indeed  a  grave  one.  If  not  amended  so  as 
to  fully  protect  this  company,  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  would  have 
a  most  immediate  and  direct  adverse  effect 
on  the  company,  which,  as  of  June  1958, 
directly  served  the  electric  energy  require- 
ments of   662,385  customers. 

I  say  that  the  language  on  page  3  of  the 
bin  (lines  13-25)  provides  the  expansion 
of  TVA  directly  or  by  its  power  distributors 
throughout  counties  in  the  Tennessee  River 
drainage  basin,  and  other  counties  In  north- 
west Georgia  now  receiving  TVA  power 
through  the  North  Georgia  Electric  Member- 
ship Corp..  to  an  extent  that  was  never 
dreamed  of.  even  during  the  1930's. 

I  Interpret  this  language  to  not  only  per- 
mit, but  also  to  encourage  TVA  to  service  di- 
rectly some  of  the  municipalities  which  the 
Georgia  Power  Co.,  now  serves  in  northwest 
Georgia  and.  in  addition,  authorizes  North 
Georgia  Electric  Membership  Corp..  a  dis- 
tributor of  TVA,  to  extend  Its  sales  of  TVA 
power  throvighout  the  whole  of  all  of  those 
counties  in  northwest  Georgia  in  which  it 
operated  as  of  July  1,  1967.  Necessarily,  a 
very  uneconomic  and  destructive  duplica- 
tion of  already  adequate  electrical  facilities 
would  eventuate.  Such  an  expansion  would 
involve  the  largest  cities  in  northwest 
Georgia. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  propos- 
ing this  amendment,  so  that  the  bill  will 
be  confined  to  what  the  stated  need  is.  and 
not  permit  action  to  be  taken  which  would 
adversely  affect  the  municipalities  of  Georgia, 
the  taxpayers  of  Georgia,  the  employees  of 
the  Georgia  Power  Co.,  and  the  stockholders 
of  this  and  other  private  utility  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  no  apology  for  ap- 
pearing here  today  on  behalf  of  the  munici- 
palities of  Georgia,  as  well  as  the  Georgia 
Power  Co.  The  Georgia  Power  Co.  is  a  pri- 
vate utility  system  owned  by  private  dtl- 
■ens.  It  has  8.910  stockholders,  6.600  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  Georgia. 

My  amendment  very  clearly  protects  my 
constituents  who  are  stockholders  in  the 
Georgia  Power  Go.,  and  most  Importantly, 
the  municipalities  of  my  district  who  do 
business  with  this  company. 

If  TVA  facilities  must  be  expanded  to  pro- 
vide for  Increased  power  demands  within  its 
present  area,  then  let's  con  fine  ths  bill  to 
only  that  purpose. 

Let's  not  tise  a  steamroller  where  a  simple 
sledge  hammer  will  do  the  Job. 

STATSMXirr  or  How.  Frank  W.  Bovxik.  or 
Alabama,  on  H.R.  8460 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appearing  before  your 
committee  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Alabama  House  delegation 
who  have  the  services  of  the  Alabama  Power 
Co.  in  their  respective  congressional  districts. 
We  are  proud  of  the  Alabama  Power  Oo.  and 
feel  that  it  has  done  much  for  the  betterment 
of  our  district  and  oxir  State.  We  are  also 
proud  that  we  have  the  great  TVA  In  our 
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state.    We  are  for  both  Alabama  Power  Co. 
and  TVA  and  want  to  help  both. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment between  TVA  and  Alabama  Power  Co.. 
which  has  been  so  oarefuUy  kept  by  both 
parties  for  so  many  years.  We  feel  that  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  continue  this 
peaceful  coexistence  is  all  to  the  good  and 
that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned that  this  gentlemen's  agreement  be 
preserved  by  making  It  the  law,  as  Cam. 
ViNeoN  has  suggeeted. 


Order  or  Diiorder  m  the  Spact  Agt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or   CALXrOSNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1959 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  achieved  a  great  inter- 
national status  for  its  accomplishments 
in  the  area  of  managerial  efficiency.  We 
have  been  represented  as  the  model  for 
democratic  decision  making  and  speed 
of  production.  But  as  we  move  into  the 
space  age  we  find  great  confusion  in  both 
the  decision-making  process  and  the 
production  process.  We  are  facing  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  survival  in  our 
history;  yet  we  are  not  drawing  on  our 
genius  for  organization  and  manage- 
ment. The  time  is  now  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop the  kinds  of  procedures  which  will 
guarantee  our  national  security  and 
enable  us  to  become  the  leaders  in  the 
space  age. 

Last  week  I  addressed  myself  to  these 
problems  before  the  Western  Space  Age 
Conference  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
on  that  occasion  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

lacraovnro  Fxdxkal  Psoceduxes  in  the  Mis- 
8n.z  AND  Space  Contest 

(Excerpts  from  speech  by  Senator  Clad  En- 

CLX  at  Western  Space  Age  Conference,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif..  March  5,  1959) 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  is  aware  that 
I  have  only  recently  become  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee — and  more  particularly, 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  which  deals  with 
civilian  aviation.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  taken  a  great  Inter- 
est in  the  aircraft  and  missile  business.  I 
have  spent  three  totxrs  of  active  duty  with 
the  Air  Force  in  research  and  development 
and  the  missile  field. 

But  obviously  I  am  not  an  expert  on  mis- 
siles and  aircraft  design  and  construction. 
And  I  intend,  in  these  remarks,  to  stay  with- 
in my  specialty — wliich  is  legislation  and 
government.  I  have  spent  some  18  years  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
much  concerned  with  the  procedures  in  gov- 
ernment affecting  production  in  the  aircraft, 
missile,  and  space  field.  I  know  that  theee 
procedures,  lx>th  legislative  and  administra- 
tive, have  a  direct  effect  on  the  speed  and 
efficiency  with  which  Government  programs 
are  put  Into  operation. 

THE  SUBJBOTS 

There  are  two  aspects  ct  admlnlstraUv* 
and  legislative  management  In  the  produc- 


tion of  aircraft  and  missiles  that  X  particu- 
larly want  to  mention: 

First,  the  contracts,  the  continuity  of  the 
contracts,  stretchouts,  and  termination:  and 

Second,  the  complexity  of  the  governmen- 
tal organication  in  the  aircraft,  missile,  and 
space  production  field. 

THB  CONTaACTS 

We  In  California  have  had  brought  home 
to  us  In  a  particularly  acute  fashion  what  it 
means  when  a  major  defense  contract  is  can- 
celed, or  stretched  out  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  of  what 
happened  In  the  summer  of  1067  when  the 
Defense  Department  canceled  the  Navajo 
contract.  There  have  been  others  that  have 
been  canceled  more  recently. 

We  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  this  situa- 
tion to  see  to  what  extent  such  contract  can- 
cellation and  stretchouts  are  a  necessary  and 
unavoidable  part  of  our  national  defense 
effort. 

TECHNOLOOICAL   CHANCES 

Clearly  there  are  sound  technological  rea- 
sons why  some  defense  cutbacks  are  made. 
The  extent  to  which  obsolescence  makes  this 
necessary  is  reflected,  for  example,  in  the 
statement  of  Assletant  Secretary  of  Defense 
W.  J.  McNeil  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  on  February  10,  In 
which  he  listed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pro- 
grams which  have  been  or  are  being  phased 
out  or  canceled  and,  on  the  other  hand,  work 
being  accelerated. 

BinXSETAXT    PROBLEMS 

However,  not  all  defense  cutbacks  can  be 
accounted  for  solely  on  technological 
grounds.  A  great  deal  has  In  the  past  de- 
pended upon  budgetary  considerations — and 
here  the  record  Is  not  so  good.  Our  defense 
budget,  on  which  our  national  existence  de- 
pends, receives  less  consistent  treatment  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Federal  budget. 

AN    EXAMPLX 

As  an  example,  let  us  review  briefly  some 
of  the  things  that  happened  dtirlng  1957  in 
the  way  of  management  of  defense  funds. 
In  April,  the  Department  of  Defense,  making 
new  estimates  of  expendltiures  through  the 
fiscal  year,  found  that  its  major  programs 
were  moving  much  faster  than  they  had  been 
aware  of,  and  that  expenditures  might  be  as 
much  as  $3  billion  more  than  anticipated. 
To  reduce  or  defer  the  anticipated  overnm 
of  $2  billion,  contracting  agencies  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  sent  telegrams 
and  ordered  to  curtail  or  to  cease  overtime 
expenditures.  Some  contractors  were  asked 
to  withhold  voluntarily  all  or  a  part  of  their 
April,  May,  and  June  billings.  The  result  of 
that  was  that  a  budget  surplus  was  created 
more  by  deferment  of  payments  than  by  re- 
duction of  obligations.  Thus,  the  Govern- 
ment entered  the  fiscal  year  1958,  on  July  1, 
1957,  with  a  large  carryover  of  bills — and  at 
the  same  time,  new  budget  appropriations 
which  had  in  many  ways  been  cut  to  the 
bone. 

Those  contractors  who  voluntarily  or 
otherwise  agreed  to  deferred  payments  found 
themselves  with  sudden  and  unanticipated 
demands  upon  their  working  capital,  all 
without  additional  compensation  or  profit. 
The  Defense  officials  found  themselves  in 
the  awkward  position  of  having  to  reconcile 
a  large  carryover  of  unpaid  bills  with  orders 
to  hold  defense  spending  to  $10  billion  In 
the  e  months  from  July  1  to  December  81, 

1967.  

Ann  apunczx 

After  Sputnik  No.  1.  in  October  1B67.  the 
Defense  Department,  faced  with  a  demand 
for  acceleration  of  defense  activity,  found 
itMlf  right  up  against  the  debt  ceiling,  with 
legally  available  cash  nonexistent.  When  the 
new  orders  really  started  up  after  January 
1088  contraotore  had  to  bid  hurriedly  and 
simultaneously  on  more  projects  than  they 


could  handle.  As  a  result  some  companies 
came  out  overloaded  and  others  had  insuf- 
ficient work. 

Srat'IFIC  WEMifUM 

Here  are  five  specific  steps  Z  think  should 
be  taken: 

1.  We  can  Insist  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  branches  do  a  better  job  in 
forecasting  and  budgeting  their  cash  require- 
ments for  3rears  ahead.  Ilie  Department  of 
Defense  should  provide  for  an  enrlier  review 
of  the  allocation  of  these  needs  to  particular 
projects  or  contracts.  This  would  enable  the 
Congress  to  make  more  adequate  budget  re- 
views and  should  facilitate  the  letting  of 
contracU  once  appropriations  vrere  passed. 

a.  Carryovers  of  unpaid  bills  from  one  fis- 
cal year  to  the  next  can  and  should  be 
eliminated  or  mlnlmlEed.  Abnormal  peaking 
of  cash  requirements  in  any  particular  year 
or  period  distorts  the  rate  of  defense  ex- 
penditures, gives  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  the  wrong  picture, 
and  accomplishes  no  more  than  putting  off 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

3.  The  Congress  and  the  Treasury  must 
make  certain  that  a  sound  and  regular  flow 
of  defense  contracts  is  not  Impeded  by  the 
debt  celling. 

4.  Recognizing  that  neither  ctirtaillng  nor 
stepping  up  a  firm's  production  under  a  de- 
fense project  can  be  done  without  a  sizable  , 
adjustment  of  plant,  facilities,  personnel, 
and  financing,  a  contractor  should  have  at 
least  6  months'  notice,  wherever  possible,  of 
requirements  to  accelerate  or  decelerate  work 

on  a  particular  contract. 

5.  If  it  is  fotuid  necessary  to  continue  to 
make  limitations  on  progress  payments,  as 
has  been  common  in  recent  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  recognize  that  such  limita- 
tions Involve  an  Increased  financial  burden 
borne  by  the  contractor  by  increasing  the  . 
compensation  allowed  him. 

GOVERN MEfTTAL   ORGANIZATION 

On  the  second  point — the  complexity  of 
the  governmental  organization  In  the  pro- 
duction of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  space  ve- 
hicles— we  find  that  this  governmental  or- 
ganization Is  often  responsible  for  the  diffi- 
culties that  arise.  Especially  after  Sputnik 
I,  the  Government  agencies  in  the  missile 
and  satellite  field  have  simply  flowered,  with 
new  conunittees,  new  responsibilities,  new 
people,  each  one  of  whom  Is  supposed  to 
exercise  an  important  function  in  this  field. 
I  believe  that  a  member  of  the  missile  In- 
dustry looking  at  these  organization  charts 
and  this  mass  of  committees  will  be  just  as 
confused  as  I  am — although  as  a  legislator 
I  have  had  years  of  familiarity  with  organi- 
zational charts.  The  one  Uiat  Trevor  Gard- 
ner presented  in  Life  magazine  over  a  year 
ago  showed  90  bases  that  needed  touching 
for  complete  coordination  of  space  activities. 
No  wonder  we  are  having  difficulty  keeping 
up  with  the  Soviets. 

MORE   CSAR8 

The  successftil  firings  of  IRBM's  and 
ICBM's  by  the  Russians  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  M.  Holaday  as  Guided  Mis- 
sile Director;  the  launching  of  Sputnik  X 
brought  in  two  csars — Roy  W.  Johnson  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  (ARPA),  and  James  Kllllan  as 
the  President's  special  assistant  on  science 
and  technology:  and  concern  over  military 
domination  of  space  activities  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  T.  Keith  Olennan  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  civilian  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA). 
Meanwhile,  Donald  Quarlee.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  re- 
sponsibilities that  tend  to  put  him  In  direct 
conflict  with  all  of  these  people.  And  we 
have  Just  scratched  the  surface  of  those 
who  are  involved  In  the  decision-making 
procsM. 
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AOSNCT    H006KFO0CS 

At  the  top  lerela  of  decialon  xnaklng,  we 
find  a  proliferation  of  committees.  The 
NASA  law  created  a  Space  Council,  which  Is 
chaired  by  the  Preeldent  himself.  It  also 
set  up  a  Civilian-Military  Liaison  Commit- 
tee to  coordinate  space  actlTltles.  The 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Guided  Mis- 
sile Director  Holaday,  who  has  no  authority 
to  give  ocAvn  to  any  of  the  members. 
About  all  that  happens  at  the  regularly 
scheduled  meetings,  attended  by  people 
from  NASA.  ARPA,  military  organizations, 
and  others.  Is  that  Information  Is  exchanged. 
NASA  Itself  has  13  coequal  committees  con- 
sisting of  16  or  more  members  each.  To 
complete  tly  Jurisdictional  complexity  and 
overlap,  both  NASA  and  agencies  of  the 
Defense  Department  give  assignments  to 
research  and  development  units  of  the  mili- 
tary services.  As  would  appear  Inevitable, 
disputes  arise  on  the  control  of  certain  projr- 
ects  and  the  solutions  are  always  compro- 
mises which  satisfy  no  one  and  cause  fur- 
ther delays. 

VnW   ntOM   TBI   PIXSIDENCT 

If  we  were  to  look  at  it  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  President,  we  would  find  him 
advised  by  so  many  agencies  that  he  could 
not  possibly  know  where  the  decisions  should 
be  made.  Here  Is  an  Incomplete  listing  of 
the  groupw  he  turns  to  for  assistance:  The 
National  Science  Foundation;  the  National 
Science  Board;  the  chief  scientific  adviser. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Kllllan,  Jr.;  the  Federsd  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology  (proposed);  the 
President's  Scientific  Advisory  Council;  the 
special  aviation  adviser.  General  Quesada; 
the  National  Security  Council;  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  NASA;  the  Bureau  of 
Standards;  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
With  all  Its  subdivisions  such  as  ARPA  and 
Guided  Missiles  and  the  military  services. 
If  Mr.  Elsenhower  wanted  to  know  about 
the  value  of  a  certain  proposal,  I  doubt  If 
lie  would  be  sure  where  to  turn  or  whether 
he  could  get  better  Information  from  some- 
one other  than  the  adviser  he  was  consulting. 

SPZCinC    EXAMPLES 

General  Medarls:  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  confusion,  overlapping  of  Juris- 
dictions, and  absence  of  a  clear  line  of  com- 
mand are  reflected  In  aircraft  and  missile 
production  lags.  Gen.  John  Medarls,  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missiles 
Agency,  at  a  congressional  hearing,  said: 
••We  have  no  handicap  in  the  use  of  our 
reaources  once  the  resources  are  approved 
to  us  and  our  line  of  approach  is  approved." 
Inherent  in  the  whole  process  of  missile 
development  is  the  decision-time  element, 
the  time  required  to  get  decisions  as  defini- 
tive approvals  or  guidelines  on  which  to 
proceed. 

I  asked  General  Medarls  recently  how 
many  people — as  a  minimum — he  would 
have  to  get  In  the  same  room  to  get  a  de- 
cision that  would  be  firm.  He  counted  oflf 
at  least  five — the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Army  Budget  Officer,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Defense  Budget  Officer,  and 
someone  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  asked  him  If  he  thought  he  ever  could 
get  them  all  In  the  same  room  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  said  he  didn't  think  so.  At 
the  hearing,  he  cried  out  rather  forlornly: 
"Some  place  there  has  to  be  one  man  who 
can  make  a  decision,  who  can  give  a  com- 
mand, and  who  has  the  reaources  to  carry 

It   nut."         ^ 

Dr.  von  Braun:  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun. 
Director  of  the  Development  Operations 
Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missiles 
Agency,  went  even  further  in  criticizing  the 
constant  interference  with  project  develop- 
ment. He  could  not  understand  why  there 
had  to  be  so  many  committees.  Medarls 
went  from  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.,  to  Washington 
once  a  week  to  get  decisions  while  Braun 


Tlslted  the  Pentagon  twloe  a  month  for  com- 
mittee meeUngs.  And  if  that  wasn't 
enough,  from  time  to  time  the  committees 
visited  the  HuntsvlUe  project. 

Admiral  Hayward:  Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Hay- 
ward.  Director  of  Research  and  Development, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  commented  at  • 
House  Space  Committee  hearing:  "U.S. 
supremacy  In  space  science  is  threatened  not 
by  lack  of  talent,  but  by  lack  of  sklU  In 
bureaucracy." 

Admiral  Hayward  believes  that  we  should 
have  one  U.S.  space  program.  With  regard 
to  the  confusion  on  organization  and  lines 
of  command,  he  commented  that  It  was  not 
a  question  of  standing  the  heat  In  the 
kitchen."  but  "who  It  was  who  was  In  the 
kitchen."  He  said.  "In  the  atom  business 
you  never  had  that — you  knew  who  had  the 
jesponslbllity.  You  knew  how  It  was  done, 
and  the  military  got  what  we  needed." 

Admiral  Hayward  testified  that  when  he 
had  a  program  he  was  anxious  to  see  carried 
out.  he  would  bring  it  to  Admiral  Burke, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  then  he 
would  take  It  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Research  and  Development  for 
his  approval.  He  would  also  go  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Gates.  Once  It  has 
cleared  the  Navy  Department,  the  program 
goes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Development,  Dr.  Herbert 
York — and  then  Dr.  Tork  may  or  may  not 
present  the  matter  to  Roy  Johnson,  of  ARPA, 
or  to  William  Holaday,  the  Director  of  Guided 
Missiles. 

This  isn't  a  complete  count.  Admiral  Hay- 
ward said  there  were  at  least  10  places 
where  he  could  be  vetoed.  He  then  went  on 
to  say  that  after  he  gets  the  program  ap- 
proved In  all  these  places  and  even  after 
appropriations  are  made  by  Congress,  he  still 
has  to  fight  back  down  the  line  to  get  ap- 
proval for  the  expenditure — and  at  any  time 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  step  In  and 
Impound  the  funds  for  the  project. 

AMMVNITION — KOSZA 

That  these  problems  are  long  standing  can 
be  shown  by  the  trouble  we  had  getting 
adequate  ammunition  to  Korea  as  the  war 
dragged  on.  It  took  18  months  from  the 
time  the  money  was  made  available  to  get  the 
first  ammunition  from  the  manufacturers. 
When  we  look  at  a  chart  of  the  operations  of 
the  Army  Ordnance  Corps,  we  find  that  an 
average  of  113  days  elapees  from  the  orlglnsU 
order  for  anununltlon  to  the  award  of  the 
contract  to  produce  It — then  It  has  to  be 
produced.  According  to  ordnance  lingo, 
there  are  11  action  offices  and  35  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  process. 

NOT    EXECXrnVB    BSANCH    AIX»NE 

The  presentation  of  this  whole  range  of 

shortcomings  in  the  defense  effort  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  blaming  the  executive  branch 
for  all  of  the  problems,  or  that  the  confusion 
has  been  confined  to  this  administration. 
The  ammunition  hassle  in  the  Korean  war 
Is  a  case  In  point.  At  the  time.  President 
Truman  told  me  that  he  spent  80  percent  of 
his  time  trying  to  make  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  work — to  keep  the  gears  in  mesh.  The 
Ck)ngresa  bears  much  of  the  responsibility. 

since  It  enacts  the  legislation  creating  many 
of  the  e.xecutive  agencies  Involved  In  the 
decision-making  process.  Fvirthermore,  It 
has  Its  own  overlapping  Jurisdictions,  such  as 

the  Senate  Armed  Services  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  covering  much 
the  same  ground  as  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee. 

SITMMAXT 

I  have  dwelt  today  on  two  subjects : 
First:    The   contracts,   the  continuity   of 
these  contracts,  stretchouts,  and  termination. 
Second:  The   complexity   of    the   govern- 
mental organization  In  aircraft,  missile,  and 
spcKe  production. 


I  have  not  suggested  all  the  answers — ^I 
don't  know  them  all.  But  I  know  we  mxist 
get  the  answers. 

If  we  are  to  be  superior  to  the  Soviets,  the 
first  requisite  is  to  have  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  can  maxlmlae  our  scientific 
and  Industrial  capabilities. 

Two  oceans  and  time  will  not  be  protections 
from  now  on.  The  world  is  shrinking  and  we 
must  face  the  new  order  in  the  world.  We 
must  move  fast. 

Our  form  of  government,  our  way  of  do- 
ing business.  Is  relatively  new  In  the  per- 
si>ectlve  of  history. 

The  question  is  whether  we  can  stand  the 
test  against  one  of  the  most  efficient  ex- 
amples of  the  old  order — a  dlcUtorship  with 
modern  refinements — a  dictatorship  that  has 
the  singleness  of  purpose,  the  discipline  to 
override  the  agony  and  frustration  of  the 
masses,  and  a  straight  line  of  command  that 
can  direct  the  resources,  human  and  mate- 
rial, of  a  whole  and  powerful  nation  toward  a 
single  objective. 

Both  the  economic  and  political  structures 
of  this  country  face  the  greatest  challenge  In 
our  history  In  the  short  years  ahead. 

I  think  we  can  do  It.  But  we  must  recog- 
nise the  challenge.  And  we  must  be  will- 
ing— In  sacrifice,  in  diligence,  and  In  the 
intelligent  application  of  our  talent — to  meet 
the  challenge.  How  we  organize  to  do  the 
Job  can  be  the  dLCTerence  l>etween  winning 
and  losing  the  cold  war. 


Gateways  to  Pro£t« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wiacoiTsnv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVBa 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1959 

Mr.  BYRNR3  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  In- 
dustrial and  Port  Development  recently 
published  a  most  informative  booklet, 
entitled  "Wisconsin  Porta— Gateway  to 
the  Upper  Midwest." 

I  commend  this  publication  to  shippers 
and  manufacturers  who  are  looking 
ahead  to  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  the  connecting  chan- 
nels. As  the  Governor  of  our  State  says 
in  the  foreword  of  the  booklet: 

Completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project  will  make  Wisconsin's  coasts  frontiers 
once  more,  as  they  were  In  the  days  of  the 
French  voyagers  and  later,  when  the  pioneer 
settlers  arrived  from  Europe  by  ship.  This 
time  the  frontiers  are  industrial,  created  by 
the  opening  of  Wisconsin's  14  port  cities  to 
ocean  ships.  Men  of  vision  are  planning  for 
the  industrial  developments  that  the  seaway 
will  make  possible  and  profitable  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  entire  upper  Midwest. 

The  booklet  points  out  that — 
Wisconsin's  14  porU  and  harbors  are  Im- 
portant and  promising  new  gateways  to  the 
heartland  of  North  America.  They  lie  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Great  Lakes  Waterway 
system,  now  being  opened  to  deep-draft  world 
shipping  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  proj- 
ect. Oceangoing  ships,  carrying  cargo  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  bring  all  the 
advantages  of  water  transportation  to  Wis- 
consin F>orts.  2.000  miles  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  These  ports  serve  as  con- 
venient transfer  points  for  a  vast  and  rapid- 
ly developing  region  extending  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  west.    This  region  includes  all 
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or  part  of  IS  of  the  United  States  and  3 
Provinces  of  Canada. 

Of  the  14  ports  described  in  detail  in 
the  booklet.  6  are  located  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  am  honored  to  represent. 
These  ports  are  Marinette,  Green  Bay, 
Sturgeon  Bay.  Kewaunee,  Two  Rivers, 
and  Manitowoc. 

These  six  ports  connect  with  railroads 
which  serve  the  West  and  with  a  well 
engineered  and  maintained  arterial 
highway  system  which  joins  a  network 
of  truck  routes  serving  the  upper  Mid- 
west. Two  of  the  ports  have  regularly 
scheduled  airline  passenger  service;  the 
others  are  less  than  an  hour's  drive 
from  such  service.  All  have  harbors  al- 
ready deep  enough  to  accommodate 
moderate  size  oceangoing  ships,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  harbor  in- 
stallations, including  protective  break- 
waters, navigation  aids,  movable  bridges, 
bulkheads,  and  open  storage  spaces, 
bunkering  facilities  and  marine  repair 
facilities.  Many  have  dockside  ware- 
houses, grain  storage  elevators,  heavy 
lift  cranes,  shipyards  and  drydocks, 
customs  offices,  and  Const  Guard  stations. 

Elach  of  these  harlxsrs  is  actively  pro- 
moting Its  future  development,  and 
Wisconsin,  in  1955.  created  a  division  of 
indiLstrlal  development,  and  in  1957. 
added  port  development  to  the  division's 
re.sjxjnsibilities.  Assistance  to  shippers 
and  manufacturers  interested  in  the  po- 
tential of  Wisconsin  harbors  as  new 
gateways  to  profits  is  readily  available. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  describing  Wis- 
consin port  facilities  may  be  obtained 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Division  of 
Industrial  and  Port  Development.  More 
detailed  information  concerning  the 
harbors  in  my  congressional  district  can 
be  obtained  from  the  following  sources: 

Marinette:  Manager,  Marinette 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce. 

Green  Bay:  Secretary.  City  of  Green 
Bay  Industrial  Development  Authority, 
or  chairman,  committee  on  industrial 
development.  Green  Bay  Association  of 
Commerce. 

Sturgeon  Bay:  Sturgeon  Bay  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Kewaunee :  Office  of  mayor. 

Two  Rivers :  President.  Two  Rivers  In- 
dustrial I>evelopment  Corp. 

Manitowoc:  Office  of  mayor,  or  har- 
bor commission,  city  of  Manitowoc. 


AdTcrtiskf  Most  EffectiTe  Good  WiU 
Anbassador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CSLIPOCHM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1959 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
the  functions  of  advertising  are  misun- 
derstood. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  poUtics.  Often- 
times sincere  and  well-meaning  politi- 
cians and  educators  make  unwarranted 
and  untrue  attacks  on  the  advertising 
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profession.  It  has  become  a  favorite 
whipping  boy  for  those  who  want  to  dis- 
credit business  and  enterprise  in 
America. 

As  one  of  the  few  advertising  men  in 
Congress.  I  was  much  impressed  re- 
cently by  a  speech  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  who  is  well-known  for 
his  service  as  an  admiral  in  the  US. 
Navy  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Secretary  Strauss' 
remarks  should  be  read  by  every  student 
of  economics,  and  by  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment, too.  These  remarks  present  a 
clear  picture  of  the  relationships  of  ad- 
vertising to  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  his  speech  as  a  portion  of  my 
remarks : 

AovESTTSiNC  Most  Effective  Good  Will 
Ambassador 

(Remarks  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  at  the  annual  New  York  con- 
ference of  the  Associated  Business  Publi- 
cations, New  Yorls  City,  February  2«,  1959) 

Calvin  CooUdge  once  said.  "The  chief  busi- 
ness of  America  is  business."  If  that  state- 
ment Is  still  valid,  then  Mr.  Coolldge's  de- 
scription also  depicts  the  slgniQcance  and 
the  Importance  to  the  Nation  of  publications 
designed  to  assist  business. 

The  more  than  2,000  business  periodicals 
with  a  circulation  of  approximately  40  million 
and  a  $540  million  advertising  revenue  In 
1958  constitute  a  tremendous  generative 
force  In  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Tou  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  business, 
collecting  news  of  value  to  resourceful  execu- 
tives. You  also  are  the  voice  of  business — 
bringing  timely  Information  and  stimulating 
Ideas  to  your  readers  who  range  from  big 
corporation  executives  all  the  way  to  proprie- 
tors of  "Pop  and  Mom"  shops.  Indeed,  your 
specialised  publications  have  well  been  de- 
scribed as  the  research  department  of  small 
business. 

For  these  reasons,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, I  am  happy  to  acclaim  your  special 
service  In  the  practical  promotion  of  private 
Industry.  I  understand  that  my  great  pred- 
ecessor, Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover,  Initiated  contacts  with  business  edi- 
tors and  worked  In  close  cooperation  with 
them.  I  shall  try  to  maintain  the  same  rela- 
tionship. 

EXTREMELY    VALt7ABLE    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

Your  publications  already  are  performing 
an  extremely  valuable  public  service  for  the 
Commerce  Department  by  creating  abroad 
a  better  understanding  of  our  American  free 
enterprise  system  and  its  products.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  thousands  of  copies  of  busi- 
ness and  technical  publications  which  you 
freely  contribute  to  our  numerovis  Inter- 
national trade  fairs — ^from  Addis  Ababa  to 
Zagreb. 

Thanks  to  the  publishing  Indtistry,  a  fresh, 
new  library,  numbering  around  l.OOO  volumes 
of  business  and  technical  publications,  fact- 
books  and  directories,  is  shipped  with  each 

trade  mission.  These  become  quick,  authcw- 
itatlve  reference  sources  for  Government 
experts  and  business  executives  on  ovu  trade 
teams,  enabling  them  to  answer  questions 
about  American  markets,  techniques,  conven- 
tion dates,  tariffs  and  other  Information  of 
Interest  to  potential  buyers  and  sellers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  American  ambas- 
sadors for  good  will  Is  the  American  adver- 
tisement. 

European  and  Asian  btisinessmai,  women 
and  other  trade  fair  visitors  gase  with  ex- 
cited wonderment  at — ^to  them — ^the  unbe- 
lievable superabundance  displayed  in  the 
ads.    Tourists  are  Intrigued  by  the  pictures; 


students  and  authors  gain  an  insight  Into 
the  American  way  of  life. 

The  Soviet  pavilions  at  trade  fairs  gen- 
erally have  Information  booths  but  their 
supply  of  reference  works  and  pubUcatlons 
Is  meager  in  comparison  with  the  U.S. 
exhibit. 

Incidentally,  In  Poland  not  only  were  Ameri- 
can periodicals  eagerly  thumbed  through 
from  cover  to  cover,  but  also  every  American 
city  telephone  tiirectory  was  scrutinized  line 
for  line  by  the  news-starved  people,  search- 
ing for  traces  of  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
land  of  the  free. 

In  your  comprehensive  collection  of  facts 
for  business,  I  trust  that  you  wUl  find 
fresh  sources  of  Information  in  the  Depart- 
ment's new  series  of  economic  censuses  now 
underway.  Included  are :  the  Census  of  Busi- 
ness, of  Manufactures,  and  of  Mineral  Indus- 
tries. The  Census  of  Agriculture,  which  Is 
taken  every  5  years,  is  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber and  November  of  this  year.  Next  year, 
we  shall  take  our  great  Decennial  Census. 

And  whUe  on  the  subject  of  censuses,  let 
me  express  appreciation  to  the  Associated 
Business  Publications  for  your  active  assist- 
ance, particularly  with  respect  to  the  Cen- 
sus of  Business.  Your  cooperation  with  us 
has  helped  to  Insure  the  cooperation  of  the 
millions  of  businessmen  to  whom  the  re- 
porting forms  were  mailed.  It  Is  Important 
for  them  to  realize  that  this  Information  Is 
being  gathered  not  to  harass  them  but  to 
help  them. 

Still  another  vital  function  of  business 
publications  that  is  becoming  of  Increasing 
importance  is  the  spread  of  genuine  eco- 
nomic literacy.  None  can  do  this  Job  l>etter 
than  you.  The  success  or  failure  of  growth 
depends  primarily  on  managerial  decisions 
made  In  more  than  4^^  mllUon  Independent 
American  enterprises.  The  more  adequate 
and  accurate  the  Information,  the  more  likely 
the  wise  decision.  Yours  Is  that  opportunity 
of  leadership — to  provide  the  truth — the 
whole  truth  on  our  economy — thus  benefiting 
sound  Judgment  In  economic  planning  and 
action. 

RISING    NATIONAL   ECONOMT 

I  hope  to  contribute  a  few  facts  about 
the  economy,  which  may  be  of  some  use  to 
you  In  further  appraising  for  your  readers 
the  recovery,  the  current  business  slttiation. 
and  the  outlook.    Some  of  this  daU  is  new. 

For  the  past  several  months.  It  has  been 
apparent  that  the  national  economy  is  in 
the  rising  phase  of  a  business  cycle. 

The  total  value  of  the  Nation's  output  ot 
goods  and  services— the  gross  national  prod- 
uct— ^rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  $430  bllUon 
In  the  second  quarter  of  last  year  to  a  $45S 
billion  rate  In  the  final  quarter. 

The  American  people's  purchasing  power 
Is  at  an  all-time  high.    Personal  income  in 

January  was  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $362  »^  blUion.  $2Vi  biUlon  above  the 
previous  month. 

In  retrospect,  now  that  rather  firm  figures 
for  1958  are  available,  it  appears  that  th« 
gross  national  product  for  the  year  as  a 
vrhole  was  very  little  below  the  1967  record 
total.  At  $438  blllloa.  etoss  national  prod- 
uct In  cvirrent  dollars  was  virtually  the 
same,  and  after  adjustment  for  the  1957-68 
rise  In  prices,  was  only  3  percent  lower. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fairly  general  feeling 
among  many  economists  and  business  execu- 
tives that  in  doUar  terms  the  1959  gross 
national  product  wiU  exceed  1958  by  about 

the  same  margin  that  1955  was  above  1954 — 
more  than  $30  billioa. 

How  savtch.  the  gain  wiU  be  in  real  terms 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  maintain  price 
stability.  It  should  be  evident  by  now  to  all 
Americans — and  especially  to  businessmen — 
that  President  Elsenhower,  and  we  of  his 
administration,  consider  this  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  that  the  American  econ- 
omy has  to  contend  with  today. 
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If  the  richest  nation  on  earth.  In  the 
richest  year  of  Its  history,  refuses  to  live 
within  Its  Income  and  pay  Its  bills  as  It  goes, 
when  will  It  ever  get  out  of  the  red? 

We  have  In  proepect  an  Increase  In  our 
population  from  166  million  In  1955 — It  Is 
now  17B  million— to  195  million  In  1965. 
By  1980  the  population  may  not  be  fpr  be- 
low 260  million. 

DANGEKS  or  INrLATION 

I  think  we  are  well  warranted  In  assxmi- 
Ing — If  we  do  not  stunt  real  growth  through 
runaway  Inflation  or  other  blunters — that 
living  standards,  rather  than  declining,  will 
tend  to  rise.  This  means  that  the  demand 
for  consumer  goods  will  be  greatly  Increased. 
As  that  dynamic  market  expands,  produc- 
tion must  Increase  to  meet  Its  demands  and 
new  Jobs  will  be  created. 

Our  long-range  view  of  the  national  econ- 
omy and  Its  prospects  ought  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  great  optimism  and  common  sense 
caution.  The  outcome  will  depend  upon  how 
wisely  the  government  and  the  people 
handle  the  temptation  of  Inflation.  The 
forthcoming  expansion  of  the  American 
economy  therefore  represents  a  challenge  not 
only  to  those  who  formulate  public  policy 
but  to  the  free  private  enterprise  system  and 
all  engaged  In  it. 

The  prospect  also  offers  to  the  business 
publication  Industry  Immeasurable  oppor- 
tunities of  private  and  public  service. 

The  keys  to  our  continually  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  are  mass  production  and  a  high 
rate  of  technological  progress.  But  In  a  land 
of  vast  distances  and  millions  of  Inhabitants, 
production,  unaided,  never  could  reach  the 
entire  market.  The  progress  of  growth  will 
depend  In  considerable  measure  on  the  pace 
and  breadth  of  distribution.  It  is  In  this 
field  that  publishing  and  advertising  supply 
a  driving  force. 

This  fundamental  truth  often  is  mis- 
understood and  frequently  denied  by  busi- 
ness-baiters. They  like  to  cite  Ralph  Wnldo 
Smerson  who  said,  "If  a  man  can  make  a 
better  mousetrap  than  his  neighbor,  though 
'  he  builds  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world 
Will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door."  This, 
the  pundits  say,  illustrates  why  advertising 
Is  superfluous.  That  is  nonsense,  of  course, 
for  If  the  successful  trap  manufacturer  had 
the  Intelligence  to  invent  the  better  mouse- 
trap in  the  first  Instance  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  also  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that 
the  path  to  his  door  was  well  indicated  by 
direction  signs  attesting  to  the  virtue  of  his 
product  and  tied  In  with  display  advertising 
In  all  the  media  of  the  day. 

One  of  my  prized  possessions  is  a  copy  of 
Weekly  Observer  and  General  Advertiser  of 
Culpeper  Courthouse.  Va.,  for  May  28,  1858. 
I  prize  It  because  it  contains  the  advertise- 
ment of  my  grandfather  who  came  over  from 
Germany  9  years  earlier  and  had  saved 
enough  money  to  set  up  in  the  mercantile 
business.  As  advertising  copy  It  Isn't  much 
but  It  shows  at  least  that  my  respect  for  the 
Institution  of  advertising  is  inherited. 

Oovemment  and  business  should  stand  up 
for  the  distribution  factor  of  our  economy. 
Last  month,  at  the  meeting  of  our  National 
Distribution  Council,  an  addition  was  sug- 
gested to  be  made  to  the  objectives  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department's  Ofllce  of 
Distribution.  The  recommendation  reads 
as  follows:  "The  Department  of  Commerce 
should  assvune  responsibility  for  disseminat- 
ing an  adequate  understanding  of  the  vital 
lmport#ice  to  our  economy  of  the  distribu- 
tion process  in  all  its  dynamic  activities;  and 
to  take  appropriate  action  seeking  to  defend 
It  against  misrepresentation  or  att&ck,  from 
Whatever  source  they  may  arise." 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  on 
the  council's  committee  of  leading  executives 
who  drafted  that  challenge  was  your  own  As- 
sociated Business  Publications  president, 
William  K.  Beard. 


Those  recommendations  will  be  carried 
out. 

PROUD   TO    CKAMPION    ADVXKTiaiNO 

This  Is  how  I  feel  about  advertising.  To 
me  It  Is  more  than  a  specialty;  It  is  the 
bloodstream  of  healthy  growing  business. 
Think  of  a  country  without  advertising.  It 
would  be  drab — as  drab  as  Russia.  I  dont 
mean  Just  the  abjence  of  neon  signs  and 
lights  and  display.  I  mean  the  monotony  of 
sterile  uniformity.  Come  to' think  if  It,  one 
of  the  great  differences  between  our  system 
and  the  Communist  system  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  advertising.  For  the  significance  of 
advertising  is  that  the  buyer  has  a  choice. 

It  is  the  very  ozone  of  the  free  air  of  free- 
dom— the  freedom  to  choose.  "Buy  my  prod- 
uct." one  advertiser  will  urge,  "it  sells  for 
less."  "Buy  mine."  says  another,  "it  Is  more 
durable."  or  "king  size,"  or  "copper  riveted." 
or  "aged  in  the  wood.  "  or  better  than  any  one 
of  a  thousand  different  ways. 

Choice — something  the  unfortunate  dwel- 
ler under  communism  never  has.  Somebody 
makes  the  choice  for  him — even  the  choice 
of  candidates.  There  is  no  place  for  choice 
and  therefore  none  for  real  advertising  in  a 
dictatorship. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  as  important  as  free- 
dom of  speech  but  in  this  blessed  land  we 
take  it  for  granted.  We  ought  to  recognize 
it  as  the  fifth  freedom  and  advertising  Is 
the  touchstone  which  proves  its  existence 
and  Its  vigor. 

Advertising  stimulates  competition,  which 
in  turn,  keepe  free  enterprise  vigorous.  It 
points  to  where  needs  can  be  supplied  and 
adds  Stardust  to  humdrum  living.  As  the 
average  modern  family  budget  can  cover  more 
than  sheer  necessities,  advertising  steers  dis- 
cretionary purchasing  power. 

The  size,  quality  and  news  coverage  of  the 
daily  papers,  magazines,  radio  and  televi- 
sion are  made  possible  by  advertlfilng  reve- 
nue. Naturally,  the  detractors  of  the  profit 
system  and  the  enemies  of  private  enter- 
prise deplore  such  commercialism.  Some 
would  even  prefer  government  subsidy  be- 
cause with  it  goes  the  possibility  of  govern- 
ment thought  control. 

You.  as  publishers,  and  I,  as  Commerce 
Secretary,  are  proud  to  champion  advertis- 
ing— because  its  primary  function  helps  our 
economy  to  grow  and  its  revenues  help  a  free 
press  to  remain  free. 


Mismanagement  of  Military  Supplies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  It.  1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  19.  1959,  I  received  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Supply  Center  at  Yokohama. 
Japan.  The  report  indicated  beyond 
doubt  the  lack  of  adequate  supply 
management  at  the  base  in  Yokohama. 

Because  of  my  long  interest  in  this 
subject  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  January  30, 1959,  and  asked  him, 
among  other  things,  if  it  were  not  pos- 
sible for  the  excellent  staff  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  make  some  systems 
studies  going  into  all  facets  of  supply 
management  with  regard  to  electronic 
supplies  and  equipment  and  other  re- 
lated fields  consistent  with  the  Intent  of 
the  so-called  McCormack  amendment 


to  the  Military  Reorganization  Act  of 
1958  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense  to  "carry  out  any  supply  or  serv- 
ice activity  common  to  more  than  one 
military  department  by  a  single  jigency 
or  such  other  organizational  ts^mts  as 
he  deems  appropriate."  ^^r 

On  March  9.  1959.  I  received  a  splen- 
did letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
wherein  he  states  that  during  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1958,  over  200  reports 
were  issued  by  his  agency  to  the  Con- 
gress and  military  departments,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  dealt  with  various  asi>ects 
of  the  supply  operations  of  the  military 
services  and  involved  deficiencies  in  re- 
quirements determination,  procurement 
practices,  and  supply  control  manage- 
ment. 

The  Comptroller  General  makes  this 
significant  statement: 

Our  previous  reviews  have  disclosed  the 
unreliability  of  stock  records  at  major  sup- 
ply centers  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
sound  data  on  which  to  base  supply  deci- 
sions; requirement  determinations  have  been 
improper;  inadequate  coordination  existed 
for  supply  matters  among  the  military  serv- 
ices; contracting  procedures  in  awarding  and 
administering  procurements  required  Im- 
provements; and  stocks  were  being  disposed 
of  as  surplus  when  valid  requirements  ex- 
isted within  the  military  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  widespread  in- 
terest in  tlie  subject  matter  involved  in 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  which,  without  objection.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point: 

CONCKESS  or  THE  UNrfEO  STATES. 

House  or  Representatives. 
OmcE  or  THE  MAJoariT  Leader. 
Wa-ihington.  D.C.,  January  30.  19S9. 
Hon.  Joseph  Campbelx. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAft  Ma.  Campbell:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  report  (B-133036)  relating  to  examina- 
tion of  the  US.  Army  Signal  Supply  Center. 
Yokohama,  Japan.  This  and  the  other  re- 
ports which  you  have  furnished  to  me  are  of 
great  value  and,  as  you  know,  relate  directly 
to  the  so-called  McCormack  amendment 
(sec.  3.(6))  (Public  Law  85-599). 

I  note  from  your  letter  of  transmittal 
and  from  the  report  Itself  that  this  one  Sig- 
nal Supply  Center  has  failed  to  properly 
discharge  its  supply-control  responsibility  in 
regard  to  determining  requirements.  As  a 
result  of  this  failure  the  Government  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  buying  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  unneeded  stocks. 

I  also  note  on  page  1  of  the  report  Itself: 

"We  did  not  make  an  overall  appraisal  of 
the  activity  or  its  administration.  Our 
work  and  the  related  report  devote  major 
attention  to  the  identification  of  deficient 
areas  and  the  corrective  actions  taken  by 
the  Agency  In  those  areas." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  your  excellent  report  at  one  sup- 
ply center  Indicate  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
system  Itself  in  the  Signal  Corps  with  re- 
spect to  requirements  determination,  pro- 
curement, overall  inspection  and  review,  and 
inventory  control  methods  and  procedures. 

Nor  can  I  help  but  wonder  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  overall  Department  of  Defense 
supply  demand  control  system.  For  exam- 
ple, yovir  report  Indicates  a  failure  at  the 
one  Signal  Supply  Center  in  the  supply  man- 
agement function  Involving  one  Item — dry 
batteries.  What  is  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  dry  batteries  within  the  Department 
of  Defense?    Does  anyone  relate  overall  in- 
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rentory  with  requirements  before  procure- 
menu  are  made?  Xa  there  ocmcurreiU  buy- 
ing and  selUng? 

I  am  enclcalng  for  your  \Me  a  eopy  at  the 
Federal  Beal  and  Personal  Pmt>eity  Inven- 
tory Report  lasued  by  the  House  Oovemmenft 
Opcrationa  Committee.  In  analyzing  the 
inventories  in  the  supply  systems  at  the 
Department  of  Defence  It  la  noted  that  com- 
municaUons  and  algnal  equipment  total 
hundreds  at  mllUons  of  dollan.  It  te  to 
be  noted  also  froaa  tbe  distribution  at  Um 
reported  stocks  that  a  large  percentage  falla 
into  categories  that  are  eltlier  deeignated  as 
being  exceeslve  or  could  reasonably  be  ao 
considered.  Alao  that  each  of  the  major 
services  carries  slnUiar  categories  of  stocks 
which  undoubtedly  include  identical  Items. 

The  McCormack  amendment  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  reads  as  follows: 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  It  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government  In  terms  of  effectlvenesa.  econ- 
omy, or  efficiency,  he  shaU  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  supply  or  service  activity 
common  to  more  than  one  military  depart- 
ment by  a  etncle  agency  tx  such  other  or- 
ganizational entitles  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
any  supply  or  eervlce  activity  common  to 
more  than  one  mUitary  department  ahaU 
not  be  considered  a  'major  combatant  func- 
tion' within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1) 
hereof." 

Would  It  be  possible  for  your  Agency  to 
extend  the  scope  of  its  Investigation  to  all 
facets  of  supply  management  of  electronic 
supplies  and  equipment  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense?  This  would  DMan  a  study 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  requlrementa  de- 
termination, procurement,  inventory  control. 
utiUsattoe  of  all  available  aeeeCs  before  pro- 
curement, distrtbutkm  of  stock  and  dis- 
posal   of    excess   or   surplus    property. 

I  should  alao  appreciate  reooounendatlons 
which  you  may  be  able  to  make  for  Improve- 
ment at  supply  management  acroas  the 
board  in  the  Department  of  Defense  as  con- 
templated by  the  leglalatAoa  to  which  I 
refer. 

Sincerely  yours. 

/s/  John  W.  McCobmack. 

Majoritf  Leader. 

CoupntOLLoi  General 

or  THE  UwrrED  States. 
Washington,  DC.  March  9.  19S9. 
Hon.  JoBM  W.  McCobmack. 
Majority  Leader, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dxab  Mb.  McCoRMAxnc:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  January  30.  1959.  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  our  report  on  examination 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Supply  Center, 
Yokohama,  Japan.  We  are  particularly  ap- 
preciative of  your  comment  that  this  and 
other  reports  which  we  have  fumlahed  you 
are  of  great  value. 

A  substantial  portion  of  our  adult  efforts 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  is  directed 
toward  the  delineation  of  significant  areas  of 
deficiencies  in  the  supply  and  logistics  sys- 
tem, and  exanaination  and  analysis  of  these 
dehciencles  in  ternts  of  shortcomings  In 
management  controls  Including  t>a&ic  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  and  recommending  to 
management,  and  to  the  Congress  when  ap- 
propriate, such  action  as  wUl,  in  our  opin- 
ion, correct  or  improve  the  logistical  inade- 
quacies. During  the  year  ended  June  SO. 
1058.  over  200  reports  were  Issued  to  the 
Congress  and  the  military  departments,  the 
r.^pjority  of  which  dealt  with  various  aspects 
rf  the  supply  operations  of  the  mmtary 
services  and  involved  deficiencies  In  require- 
m»nt8  determlnationa,  procurement  prac- 
t'ces.  and  supply  control  management.  Our 
reviews  have  covered  signal  sufiply  oootrol 
agencies  and  depots  oC  the  Army,  require- 
ments determlnationa  for  ground  communi- 
cation-electronic    equipment    in    the    Air 


Fotve  and  Tarlous  supply  Installations  of  the 
Navy.  In  addition,  we  have  reviewed  se- 
lected aspects  at  the  supply  operations  at  the 
military  services  in  Eturope,  Morth  Africa,  and 

the  Far  East. 

Our  previous  rertews  have  disclosed  the 
unreliability  of  stock  records  at  major  sup- 
ply centers  and  the  coitsequent  lack  of  sound 
data  on  to  base  supply  declstonti;  require- 
ment determinations  have  been  Improper; 
inadequate  coordination  existed  for  supply 
matters  among  the  military  eerrloes:  con- 
tracting procedures  In  awarding  and  admin- 
istering procurements  required  Improve- 
ments; and  stocks  were  being  disposed  of  as 
surplus  when  valid  requirements  existed 
within  the  military  departments. 

The  results  of  otir  previous  reviews  can 
now  be  applied  to  a  study  of  aU  facets  of 
supply  management  of  electronic  suppUes 
and  equipment  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  you  suggested  In  your  letter  of 
January  30.  1959,  including  a  review  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  requirements  determination, 
procurement,  inventory  control,  utilization 
of  all  avaUable  assets  before  procurement, 
distribution  of  stock  and  disposal  of  excess 
or  surplus  property.  The  broad  nature  of 
such  a  study,  which  must  encompass  evalua- 
tion of  basic  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  as  well  as  the 
Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  will  also 
Include  a  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
major  electronic  supply  agencies  of  the  mUl- 
tary  services  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  As  significant  matters  are  disclosed 
during  the  course  of  our  review,  management 
and  the  Congress  will  be  apprised  of  our 
findings. 

We  anticipate  that  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
fcnsewide  study  we  wlU  be  in  a  position  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations  for  im- 
provement of  supply  management  applicable 
to  all  three  military  services.  In  this  report 
we  will,  of  course,  consider  the  objectives  of 
the  McCormack  amendment  to  which  you 
referred. 

As  a  matter  of  collateral  interest,  we  have 
today  advised  the  chairman.  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  that  as  a  result  of 
the  deficiencies  disclosed  by  our  reviews  of 
military  supply  operations,  this  area  may  be 
of  Interest  to  that  subcommittee  In  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  action  undertaken 
by  the  military  departments  to  correct  the 
matters  broxight  to  their  attention. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed study  In  more  detaU  with  you  or  your 
staff  if  you  should  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Josbph  Campbsll. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


la  Sapport  •t  the  Chril  Rifktt  Act  of  1959 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALlrOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  11.  1959 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1959,  which  was  presented 
to  Subcominittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
BTATKMKirr  or  Hoit.  Jambs  Roosxvxlt,  Betobb 
SUBCOMIOTTB   NO.    5    OT  THE    HOtTSE   COM- 
icrrTEE  OK  THK  JiTiiaciABT  Off  Mabch  11.  1959, 
IN  Sdppobt  or  TRB  Cnm.  Rights  Act  or 
1050.  AND  bjclatbd  OoMmans 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 


appear  before  you  to  dlseuss  vof  measxire, 
H.B.  480,  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  at  IWO,  as  wen 
as  to  offer  comment  on  other  major  civil 
rights  propasala. 

H.R.  430  to  a  companion  measure  to  that 
tntrodueed  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Honorable 
Emakttel  Celleb.  and  in  the  other  body  by 
Senators  Douglas  and  Javitb,  who  were 
joined  by  members  of  both  parties.  It  to 
gratlfytog  to  see  bipartisan  support  of  legto- 
latton  in  the  civil  rights  field.  Guaranteeing 
these  constitutional  rights  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  one  party.  It  is  my  profound 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  assure  to  the 
American  people  that  these  rights  do  ajjply 
to  every  citizen  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  ancestry. 

I  think  that  we  are  all  very  much  aware 
that  the  challenge  In  this  fast-moving  20th 
century  to  to  bring  social  progress  up  to 
scientific,  technological,  and  material  prog- 
ress. Thte  has  always  been,  down  throu^ 
the  centuries,  the  real  and  overriding  chal- 
lenge to  mankind.  And  the  grave  Internal 
and  external  pressures  that  face  thto  Nation 
today  further  emphasize  the  need  for  per- 
fecting our  democratic  institutions  through 
a  recognition  that  social  progress — and  cer- 
tainly Implementation  of  civil  rights  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  such  progress — to  an  Indigenous 
ingredient  in  democratic  concepts  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Therefore,  I  resolutely  affirm  that  Congress. 
in  recognition  of  the  challenge,  must  act 
affirmatively  and  expeditiously  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Any  discussion  of  my  proposal  would  be 
lacking  in  depth  and  fairness  if  I  only  allude 
to  its  provisions  without  any  reference  to 
other  major  legislative  propoaals  that  have 
come  before  thto  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion and  action.  A  discussion  of  the  relative 
merit  of  various  measures  wiU.  I  believe, 
offer  the  best  approach  in  detemilnlng  the 
most  effective  civil  rights  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  law  of  the  land — the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  Interpretation  of  It 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  wish  to  emfkhaslze 
that  while  I  feel  the  measure  which  I  am 
cosponsoring  offers  the  most  extensive  and 
meaningful  approach  to  the  problem  of 
school  integration,  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  civil  rights  in  general,  I  also  know  that 
no  one  has  a  monopoly  of  Ideas  on  how  best 
to  accomplish  this  implementation  nor  does 
any  one  person  have  all  the  answers.  Col- 
lective thinking  is  essential  for  a  clear 
solution. 

For  the  purposes  of  discuaaioa.  I  propose 
to  'itT^'—  (1)  my  measure,  HA.  430,  which 
U  the  same  version  of  the  legislation  popu- 
larly called  the  Douglas-Javite-Celler  bUl; 
(3)  the  administration  proposals,  introduced 
in  the  other  body  as  seven  separate  bills,  but 
introduced  in  the  House  as  one  measure. 
HSi.  4457,  and  (3)  the  Johnson  proposaL 
Although  Senator  Johnson's  bill  has  not 
been  offered  in  the  House.  I  think  it  will  be 
tiseful  and  helpful  to  include  reference  to  it 
In  any  full  dlsciission  of  pending  civil  rights 
legtolatioQ.  Parenthetically,  may  I  say  that 
for  purposes  of  my  presentation,  and  for 
clarification.  I  shall  not  refer  to  my  given 
measure,  H.R.  430,  but  rather  to  the  Douglas- 
Javits-Celler  bill. 

In  recent  days,  a  very  useful  and  careful 
summary  comparison  of  the  main  civil  rights 
bills  has  been  prepared  and  distributed  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  comprised  of  53 
national  religlotu,  civic,  interracial,  labor, 
welfare,  veterans,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  the  organiza- 
tions involved  have  nxxre  than  a  fleeting  or 
passing  interest  In  civil  rights  mstters;  they 
all  have  one  common  bond:  their  sincere, 
studious  and  enduring  interest  in  and  con- 
cern about  the  full  Implementation  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  from  which  should 
fiow  first-class .  citizenship  for   alL    Among 
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the  53  organisations  ar«  the  Unitarian  Fel* 
lowshlp  for  Social  Justice,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  Im- 
proved  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  both  ATL-CIO 
amilates.  and  the  American  Council  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  to  mention  Just  a  few. 

I  don't  think  anyone  could  properly  quar- 
rel with  the  contention  that  these  groups 
have  had  a  real  and  active  Interest  in  civil 
rights  matters  or  that  their  summary 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bill  was  done  in  a 
perfunctory  or  superficial  manner. 

In  offering  the  summary  comparison,  this 
group  prefaced  It  by  the  following  statement : 

"The  summary  comparison  would  appear 
to  Justify  the  following  conclusions: 

"1.  The  Douglas-Javits-Celler  bill,  provid- 
ing support  for  the  Supreme  Court's  desegre- 
gation decisions  and  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  assist  the  process  of  school  de- 
segregation and  including  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  old  part  IH  stricken  from  the  1957 
bill,  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of 
school  desegregation  within  a  reasonable 
period  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  other  fields;  it  is 
certainly  the  No.  1  civil  rights  bill.  The 
Javlts  bill,  8.  456  (see  also  Celler  bill,  H.R. 
3148),  which  is  not  included  In  the  summary 
comparison,  also  contains  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  old  part  III  of  the  1957  bill,  but 
the  Javlts  bill  does  not  contain  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Douglas- Javlts-Celler  bill. 
The  old  part  III  contained  in  both  bills  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  to  bring  in- 
junction actions  against  those  denying  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  anyone  because  of 
their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  is  the  single  most  essential  part  of  any 
Civil  rights  legislation. 

"2.  The  administration  school  bills  omit 
part  III  completely  and  contain  an  inade- 
quate version  of  the  remainder  of  the  Doug- 
las-Javits-Celler bill.  Other  administration 
bills,  and  particularly  S.  957  authorizing  in- 
spection of  voting  records,  make  advances  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights  which  deserve  the 
support  of  civil  rights  organizations,  to  the 
extent  that  support  for  the  Douglas-Javits- 
Celler  bin  is  in  no  way  reduced. 

"3.  The  Johnson  bill,  by  falling  to  support 
the  school  desegregation  decisions  and  by 
conciliation  provisions  that  may  result  in 
civil  rights  being  bargained  away  rather  than 
enforced,  appears  to  be  a  step  backward.  It 
seelu  to  relegate  the  assertion  of  rights  to 
equal  protection  by  citizens  and  defiance  of 
the  law  by  States  to  the  status  of  a  neighbor- 
hood quarrel  to  be  resolved  only  by  an  ill- 
defined  conciliation  procedure.  Its  other 
provisions  would  seem  to  be  better  dealt  with 
in  the  administration  and  other  bills." 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  in  reference  to 
8.  957.  mentioned  in  point  two  of  the  above 
quoted  statement,  that  this  proposal  is  also 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill.  H.R.  4457,  which  has 
incorporated  all  seven  administration  pro- 
posals. I  heartily  concur  that  legislation 
covering  the  objectives  set  forth  should  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  civil  rights  program. 

A    COMPAaATrVX   APPROACH    TO    CIVU.   RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

As  stated  in  my  earlier  remarks,  I  shall  di- 
rect my  comments  to  the  three  pro|x>sals 
already  referred  to,  the  details  of  which  are 
known  to  the  committee  members.  There- 
fore, I  think  the  most  logical  approach  to  this 
matter  la  to  offer  what  I  believe  highlights 
the  similarities  and/or  differences  In  as  con- 
crete and  brief  a  fashion  as  possible,  without 
perverting  the  intent. 

In  broad,  general  terms.  I  believe  the  billB 
can  be  discussed  under  the  following  head- 
ings: 

1.  Support  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 


fl.  Federal  technical  snd  fln>nftl>l  Mslat- 
ance  to  States. 

8.  Compliance  and  enforcement  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

4.  Suits  by  Government. 

5.  Obstruction  of  Justice. 

6.  Voting  records. 

7.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

8.  Antibomblng. 

9.  Children  of  military  personnel. 

10.  Equal  Job  opportunity. 

11.  Conciliation  service. 

SUPPORT    OF   StTPRZMX   COURT   DZCI8IONB 

I  think  It  Is  significant  to  point  out  that 
the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  measure  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  approaches  under  discussion 
that  expressly  endorses  the  principle  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  antlsegregatlon  decisions  in 
schools,  transportation,  and  recreation.  It 
likewise  recognizes  the  responsibility  and 
authority  of  Congress  to  uphold  these  de- 
cisions. 

While  the  administration  proposal  recog- 
nizes that  the  Constitution  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  it  does  not  include  the  findings 
of  the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  bill  approving 
the  High  Court's  decisions,  nor  does  it  pledge 
Congress  to  support  those  decisions  by  all  due 
and  reasonable  means. 

The  Johnson  proposal  does  not;  refer  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions.  Indirect 
recognition  Is  given  by  the  feature  of  his 
proposal  which  notes  there  are  constitu- 
tional requirements  that  give  rise  to  dis- 
agreements which  require  conciliation  of 
such  disagreements  forthcoming  from  legal 
decisions.  The  conciliation  approach  Is,  of 
course,  less  direct  in  assuring  compliance  and 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  Douglas-Javlts-Celler 
measure  may,  In  some  respects,  be  the  most 
Important  provision  contained  in  any 
measure  because  it  is  an  expression  of  philo- 
sophical endorsement  of  our  national  Ideals: 
it  is  one  way  that  Congress  does  not  leave  ex- 
clusively to  the  courts  the  implementation, 
as  well  as  the  proclamation,  of  the  abiding 
American  belief  and  conviction  that  all 
Americans  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God  which, 
translated  into  our  constitutional  concepts 
of  democratic  government,  means  every 
human  being  is  entitled  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

FEDERAL  TECHNICAL   AND   PINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  STATES 

The  Douglas-Javits-Celler  proposal  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  render  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  local  communities  seeking  to 
comply  with  the  High  Court's  antlsegregatlon 
decisions. 

In  addition,  the  measure  which  I  am  sup- 
porting makes  provision  for  grants  to  States 
and  local  governmental  units  for  additional 
school  facilities  and  additional  teachers,  to 
mention  Just  two  provisions  among  several. 
It  also  provides  for  grants  to  local  communi- 
ties, eliminating  segregation,  when  the  State 
threatens  to  cut  off  school  payments. 

To  carry  out  the  intent  of  these  sections, 
the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  legislation  calls  for 
appropriations  up  to  $2V2  million  a  year  for 
a  5-year  period  for  the  technical  assistance 
phases  of  the  program;  for  the  program  of 
grants,  appropriations  up  to  $40  million  a 
year  for  a  5 -year  period. 

The  administration's  program  covers  the 
above  approaches  but  is  a  limited  version 
of  the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  approach  both 
as  to  extent  of  the  program  and  the  amount 
of  aid  to  be  given.  The  estimated  expendl- 
t\ire  has  been  set  at  $4y2  million  for  2  years. 

COICPLIANCX  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

The  Douglas-Javlts-Celler  bill  sets  up  the 
procedure  by  which  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized,  when  other  methods  fail,  to  as 
aume  responsibility  for   initiating  the  de- 


velopment of  desegregation  plant,  with  full- 
est possible  local  consultation  and  participa- 
tion. When  the  Secretary  certifies  that  all 
efforts  to  secure  compliance  by  persuasion 
and  by  technical  and  financial  assistance 
have  failed,  the  Attorney  General,  as  au- 
thorized in  the  bill,  would  file  compliance 
action. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  Johnson 
proposal  has  provisions  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  conunittee  members  that  there 
is  another  important  section  of  the  Douglas- 
Javlts-Celler  measure  which  calls  for  the  in- 
junction procedure  which  I  shall  discuss 
shortly.  However,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that  the  measure 
has  been  criticized  editorially  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  February  2. 1959.  as  it  pertains  to 
the  Federal  desegregation  plans  and  the  in- 
junction procedure  If  compliance  fails.  In- 
deed, the  editorial  opposes  the  injunction 
features  as  it  applies  In  this  matter  and  as  it 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  denials  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

The  editorial  stated,  and  I  quote  only  that 
portion  of  it  concerned  with  the  subject  at 
hand: 

"It  sweeps  on  to  authorize  the  HEW  to 
draw  up  desegregation  plans  for  communi- 
ties failing  to  act  on  their  own  initiative. 
Such  plans  could  then  be  imposed  on  the 
reluctant  communities  through  court  in- 
junctions. This  sort  of  carpetbaggery  would 
produce  more  sectional  hostility  than  deseg- 
regation. It  looks  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction  from  Senator  Johnson's  proposed 
conciliation  agency. 

"Nor  do  we  think  the  time  has  come  to 
seek  enforcement  of  all  civil  rights  through 
use  of  the  injunction.  Recent  events  In 
Virginia  Indicate  that  the  barriers  to- 
desegregatlon  are  beginning  to  crumble. 
The  processes  of  peaceful  adjustment  might 
be  gravely  upset  by  undue  haste  in  the  ap- 
plication of  force  from  Washington.  The 
wisdom  of  moving  a  step  at  a  time  in  this 
delicate  situation  and  of  converting  instead 
of  bludgeoning  has  been  too  well  demon- 
strated to  be  seriously  challenged." 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
is  taking  a  similar  position  regarding  the  In- 
junction provisions,  although  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  administration  program  of 
1057  included  such  authority  for  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

I  think  this  is  healthy  In  our  dlsctisslon  to 
have  such  criticism  because  it  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  Join  the  issue  and  to  clarify 
misconception,  confusion,  and  hasty  conclu- 
sions. In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post, 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  has  done  Just  that. 
He  logically,  factually,  and  legally  challenges, 
and  certainly  weakens,  the  argument  of 
those  opposed  to  the  HEW  desegregation  plan 
authorization  and  of  those  opposed  to  the 
injunction  features  of  compliance  in  connec- 
tion with  such  plans  and  with  respect  to  the 
injunction  features  elsewhere  in  the  bill 
which  are  aimed  at  ending  the  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  other  fields, 
not  Just  in  the  field  of  school  integration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  imp>ortance 
of  the  points  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  wish  to  submit  the 
full  text  of  his  letter  of  February  2.  since 
it  covers  the  issue  at  hand  in  a  comprehen- 
sive and  clear  manner. 

LETTEX    OF   SENATOR    PAUL    H.    DOUGLAS  TO  THE 
WASHINGTON    POST 

Februart  a.   1950. 
Editor.  Letters  to  the  Editor  Column. 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Reasoned  analysis  and  wide- 
spread public  discussion  are  prime  essentials 
in  arriving  at  a  workable  approach  to  de- 
segregation and  full  compliance  with  the 
Constitution  and  decrees  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    Your  editorial  on  "Aid,  Not  Carpet- 
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baggery"  (Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1950) ,  la 
a  long  step  in  this  direction  and  is  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  more  superficial  treatment, 
vituperation,  or  indifference  with  which  such 
proposals  have  been  met  In  the  past. 

To  clarify  the  issues,  however,  and  to  cor- 
rect some  misunderstandings  about  our  pro- 
posal, may  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  your  analysis. 

First,  I  am  proud  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  week,  and  I  am  glad 
that  it  bears  my  name.  But  it  also  bears 
the  names  of  16  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 
Including  many  of  the  best  known  and  most 
thoughtful  and  reasonable  advocates  of  a 
sane  approach  to  progress  In  the  field  of 
human  relations.  A  number  of  these  Sena- 
tors gave  important  help  in  the  drafting 
of  this  measure,  and  it  is  therefore  truly  a 
Joint  product.  A  dozen  or  more  House  Mem- 
bers. Including  Judge  Celler,  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  have  sponsored  the 
same  measure.  The  credit — or  blame — for 
the  proposal  is  therefore  shared  by  these 
other  Members  as  well. 

We  are  naturally  gratified  that  the  Post 
recognizes  the  constructive  character  of  that 
part  of  our  bill  which  underglrds  the  de- 
segregation decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  a  statement  of  supporting  congressional 
policy.  Your  support  is  also  welcome  for 
our  rather  comprehensive  authorizations  of 
technical  assistance  and  financial  aid 
through  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  the  States  and  localities  seek- 
ing to  work  out  their  desegregation  problems. 

Your  criticisms  of  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion to  HEW  to  draw  up  and  Issue  desegre- 
gation plans  as  l>elng  too  hasty  and  sweeping, 
however,  seem  to  tis  to  reflect  an  inade- 
quate understanding  of  what  is  proposed. 

Title  rv  of  our  bill  which  sets  up  this  ad- 
ministrative action  first  requires  HEW  to 
make  every  effort  to  persuade  the  States  and 
local  districts  to  make  a  start  toward  elimi- 
nating segregation  in  public  education, 
utilizing  the  aids  and  financial  assistance 
previously  referred  to.  It  thus  first  em- 
phasizes the  procedure  of  conciliation,  which 
you  endorse,  but  specifies  that  it  shall  be 
conciliation  with  the  aim  of  bringing  com- 
pliance with   the  Constitution. 

Secondly.  In  preparing  such  tentative 
plans  the  Secretary  is  required  to  seek  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  public  officials,  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  private  citizens  In 
the  area  and  of  any   •    •    •   advisory  council. 

In  the  third  place,  the  proposal  specifies 
that  such  tentative  plans  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  need  of  the  particular  area  for 
time  to  make  an  orderly  adjustment  and 
transition  from  segregated  to  desegregated 
schools. 

In  the  fourth  place,  if  the  plan  thus  form- 
ulated meets  with  the  approval  of  the  lo- 
cality and  is  adopted  by  it.  a  beginning  can 
l>e  made,  and  the  various  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance can  be  brought  into  play. 

In  the  fifth  place,  however,  if  the  tenta- 
tive plan  is  not  accepted,  the  Secretary  must 
set  up  a  public  hearing  upon  the  plan,  and 
at  this  hearing,  the  local  authorities,  pri- 
vate organizations  and  private  citizens  shall 
be  permitted  to  participate.  Only  after  all 
of  these  steps  have  been  taken  is  the  Secre- 
tary authorized  to  prepare  and  Issue  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  desegregation.  The  detailed 
requirements  for  local  participation  In  our 
opinion  make  It  clear  that  your  rather  cap- 
tious characterization  of  "carpetbagger"  is 
wholly  unwarranted. 

But.  finally,  it  is  important  to  recall  that 
these  desegregation  plans,  if  still  resisted, 
cannot  come  into  effect  until  the  Attorney 
General  files  an  injunction  suit  and  the 
court,  after  listening  to  all  of  the  evidence 
and  hearing  arguments,  issues  its  decree  in 
line  with  the  underlying  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  requiring  all  deliberate  speed. 
The  trial  court's  determination  Is  further 
subject  to  appeal  and  review  right  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 


The  bill  thus  seeks  to  use  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  executive  and  administrative 
agencies  and  the  experience,  recommenda- 
tions and  criticisms  of  the  local  community 
in  afflrmatively  formulating  desegregation 
plans.  In  similar  circumstances  of  bitter- 
end  resistance  under  the  present  law,  such 
plans  have  to  be  developed  solely  by  the 
courts  in  injunction  suits  brought  by  the 
aggrieved  persons  In  behalf  of  their  children. 
But  the  proposed  plans  under  our  bill  would 
in  no  case  have  any  legal  effect  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  Judicial  processes  of 
court  hearings  and  decision,  with  full  right 
of  review.  The  procedure  is  not  unlike  that 
now  provided  to  secure  compliance  with 
NLRB  recommendations. 

Surely  this  accepted,  reasonable,  and  de- 
liberate procedure  cannot  fairly  be  charac- 
terized as  a  force  plan,  as  your  news  reports 
have  descrlt>ed  it.  or  bludgeoning  as  you 
editorially  refer  to  It. 

In  opposing  our  proposal  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  injunctions  to  end 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  you 
cite  with  favor  the  recent  events  in  Virginia. 
But  what  has  brought  about — at  long  last — 
the  crumbling  of  the  barriers  of  segrega- 
tion and  the  peaceful  adjustment  which 
you  herald  there?  Clearly,  it  is  a  series  of 
court  decisions,  in  cases  initiated  by  indi- 
viduals. The  patient,  thoroughly  argued, 
long  drawn  out  legal  proceedings  and  de- 
crees have  been  the  path  to  progress  in  that 
SUte. 

But  what  is  the  ultimate  sanction  under 
our  bill?  The  answer  is  again  court  actions. 
These  could,  however,  be  Initiated  by  the 
Attorney  General.  But  In  this  case  they 
must  be  preceded  either  (a)  by  the  lengthy 
HEW  procedure  I  have  outlined  above,  or 
(b)  by  the  signed  complaint  of  individuals 
and  a  determination  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  those  individuals  are  unable  to  seek  the 
effective  legal  protections  for  themselves. 
The  injunctive  procedure  authorized  in  our 
bill  is  thus  basically  the  same  as  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  progress  is  being  made 
In  Virginia,  except  that  under  carefully  speci- 
fied conditions  the  Attorney  General  may 
file  the  suit. 

Why  Is  It  necessary  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  empowered  to  Initiate  these  pro- 
cedures which  can  now  be  initiated  only  by 
individuals?  This  is  necessary  because  with- 
out it  the  weakest,  the  poorest,  and  those 
most  subject  to  intimidation  or  coercion  are 
required  to  fight  their  case  with  their  own 
resources  against  all  the  legal  talent,  power, 
legislation,  and  economic  resources  which  a 
State  opi>osed  to  desegregation  can  throw 
into  the  breach.  Because  of  the  antlbarratry 
laws,  the  antl-NAACP  laws,  school  placement 
laws,  and  the  multitude  of  other  barriers 
thrown  up  to  resist  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  scales  of  Justice  can  only  be  evenly 
matched  if  these  legal  and  economic  bur- 
dens of  enforcement  are  borne  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government,  whose  duty  It  is  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land.  To  require — as 
is  now  the  case — that  this  burden  be  placed 
solely  on  the  backs  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  Negro  children  in  areas  which  are 
overwhelmingly  hostile  to  them  is  to  apply 
that  concept  of  justice  made  famous  by 
Anatole  Prance's  remark  that  the  law  in  its 
majestic  equality  forbids  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor  to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  in 
the  streets,  and  to  steal  bread. 

This  injunction  procedure  is  not  unique 
or  extreme,  for,  as  I  have  said  in  the  Senate, 
it  is  now  so  commonplace  that  it  is  provided 
in  39  other  laws  to  bring  compliance  with 
various  Federal  statutes,  including  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill  of  1957.  This  procedure  is 
necessarily  coupled  with  all  the  usual  pro- 
tections of  the  exercise  of  the  equity  powers 
of  the  courts  and  subject  to  all  of  the  normal 
appeals  in  the  higher  courts.  It  has  been 
twice  approved  in  school  cases  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
once  in  1956  by  a  vote  of  279  to  126,  and  again 


In  1957,  by  a  vote  of  2M  to  126  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  part  III  of  the  civil  rights  bills 
of  1956  and  1957. 

If  the  Attorney  General  sought  to  move 
faster  than  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  pro- 
vide, the  Federal  judge  would  deny  or  modify 
his  request.  Thus,  there  are  adequate  safe- 
guards through  the  Federal  district  courts 
and  judges — almost  all  of  whom  in  southern 
areas  are  southern  born — against  "undue 
haste  in  the  application  of  force  from  Wash- 
ington." 

The  inadequacy  of  the  conciliation  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Johnson,  which  you  en- 
dorse, is  that  if  the  dominant  forces  of  the 
community  refuse  to  restore  peaceful  rela- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
the  Federal  Government  would  then  lack  the 
authority  to  initiate  court  cases  to  bring 
compliance.  This  failure  could  invite  nulli- 
fication and  the  ultimate  breakdown  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  sponsors  of  our  bill  earnestly  hope  that 
the  affirmative  approaches  which  provide 
congressional  backing  for  the  Court's  decrees, 
technical  assistance,  financial  aid,  etc.,  will 
be  largely  effective  in  getting  the  movement 
toward  desegregation  off  deadcenter  and 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  we  intend  to 
live  by  our  principles  of  equal  Justice.  But 
in  the  background.  Just  as  the  historic  deci- 
sions of  the  court  have  been  the  firm  rock 
upon  which  we  have  now  begun  to  break 
away  in  both  the  North  and  the  South  from 
our  previous  discriminatory  practices,  so  do 
we  believe  that  the  ultimate  possibility  of 
an  appeal  to  the  courts,  initiated  by  the  At- 
torney General,  will  be  helpful  in  winning 
acceptance  for  these  constitutional  principles 
all  along  the  line. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul   H.   Douglas. 

suits  bt  government 

The  outstanding  difference  between  the 
Douglas-Javlts-Celler  bill  and  the  adminis- 
tration program  Is  found  In  the  matter  of 
suits  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  dif- 
ference is  this:  The  provision  contained  in 
the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  measure  represents 
an  improved  version  of  part  III  of  the  1957 
bill.  The  significance  of  this  provision  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  objective  is  for  pre- 
ventive rather  than  punitive  action.  It 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  preventive  relief  to  protect  persons  be- 
ing deprived  of,  or  threatened  with  depriva- 
tion of.  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  if  the 
persons  whose  rights  are  invaded  are  unable 
to  seek  legal  relief  because  of  a  lack  of 
finances,  economic  pressures,  or  fear  of  phys- 
ical harm. 

The  Attorney  General  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  seek  preventive  relief  to  assist 
public  officials  in  guaranteeing  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  enjoining  anyone  hin- 
dering or  attempting  to  hinder  such  offlciale 
or  hindering,  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  any  court  order  in- 
volving the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Again.  I  bring  your  attention  to  the  in- 
junction features  of  the  bill  as  explained 
and  ably  supported  by  Senator  Douglas. 

The  Attorney  General  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  intervene  in  private  civil  rights 
suits,  as  well  as  to  initiate  action. 

This  singular  approach  is  impwrtant  in 
comparing  this  proposal  with  the  other  two 
under  discussion  because  neither  makes  such 
provisions  In  any  maiuier. 

OBSTRUCTION    OF   JUSTICE 

It  is  literally  true  that  the  Douglas-Javlts- 
Celler  bill  does  not  have  a  provision  con- 
tained in  the  administration  prof>osal:  that 
is,  a  provision  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  use  force  or  threats  to  interfere  with 
court  orders  in  school  desegregation  cases. 
However,  to  accept  this  literally  is  also  to  be 
misled  about  the  Douglas-Javits-Celler 
measure.  The  Injunction  procedure  already 
discussed  would  come  into  play  in  such  a 
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situation,  ••  well  ••  In  other  elvll  rights 
flureas.  The  proposal  which  I  support  thus 
emphasizes  preventive  rather  than  punitive 
action  in  the  matter  covered  In  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  Since  Injunctions  can  be  en- 
forced by  contempt  proceedings,  I  feel  that 
such  an  approach  is  far  more  effective  than 
the  limited  usefiUness  of  criminal  action. 

VOTING    EXCOROS 

Both  the  administration  and  Johnson  pro- 
posals, while  differing  In  given  respects, 
make  provision  for  inspection  of  voting 
records. 

I  shall  support  an  adequately  written  pro- 
posal and  on  the  basis  of  the  legislation  at 
hand  It  is  my  belief  that  the  administration 
bill  offers  a  better  approach  in  that  there 
would  be  less  delay  in  obtaining  voting  rec- 
ords where  discrimination  In  voting  has 
been  charged,  and  It  also  contains  the  pro- 
viso that  such  records  must  be  kept  for  3 
years;  the  Johnson  proposal  does  not,  thus 
not  touching  on  the  problem  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  records.  In  addition,  the  latter  pro- 
posal has  a  more  limited  application  of  the 
subpena  p>ower  to  obtain  such  records. 

CTVn,  UGHTS  COMMISSION 

Here  again,  the  administration  and  John- 
son proposals  contain  a  feature  not  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  proposal: 
That  Is,  the  continuation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  2  years  in  the  administration 
bill,  and  until  60  days  after  January  31,  1961, 
In  the  Johnson  measure. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  continue,  but  that  It  would 
be  a  grave  error  to  claim  that  such  a  con- 
tinuation makes  additional  legislation  In  the 
clyll  rights  area  unnecessary. 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  strengthening 
the  Commission  by  authorizing  It  to  Investi- 
gate all  denials  of  civil  rights  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

ANTIBOMBINO 

While  antlbomblng  provisions  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  bill,  I 
think  It  should  be  noted  that  I  and  many 


supporters  of  this  specific  proposal  have  in- 
troduced separate  legislation.  The  admin- 
istration proposal  and  the  Johnson  measure 
both  contain  provisions  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  go  into  a  com- 
parison of  how  these  measures  differ,  but  I 
do  wish  to  conunent  that  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  includes  residential  prop- 
erty in  its  provisions.  This  provision  has  not 
been  incorporated  in  several  of  the  measures 
that  will  be  considered. 

I  am  hopeful  that  effective  antlbomblng 
legislation  will  be  achieved  in  this  Congress. 

CHILDREN    or    MILITART    PERSONNEL 

The  administration  proposal  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  operate 
schools  for  children  of  members  of  the  armed 
services  where  local  schools  are  not  operating 
as  a  result  of  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions.  It  also  provides  that  a  school 
constructed  In  the  future,  built  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  Federal  funds,  may  be  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  opera- 
tion with  the  latter  paying  the  State  rent  in 
line  with  the  State's  Investment. 

The  pro[>06al  has,  in  my  opinion,  certain 
defecU:  First,  if  the  goal  In  administration 
thinking  is  only  to  take  care  of  children  of 
Federal  personnel,  why  limit  It  to  the  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  armed  services?  Why 
not  Include  other  Federal  employees?  Second 
the  provision  with  respect  to  schools  con- 
structed under  the  Impacted  areas  program 
would  be  of  limited  effect,  since  It  would 
apply  only  to  future  construction;  thus  It 
would  not  apply  to  previously  constructed 
schools.  And,  finally,  the  approach  offers  no 
provisions  relating  to  desegregating  impacted 
area  schools. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
the  fact  that  the  Douglas-Javits-Celler  meas- 
ure has  broader  application  In  dealing  with 
closed  schools  since  Federal  funds  would  be 
offered  to  local  communities  where  the  State 
has  withdrawn  school  payments;  in  addition 
the  stronger  provisions  relating  to  school  de- 
segregation also  make  the  approach  more 
effective. 


EQUAL    JOB   OPPORTUWrTT 


The  administration  propose  that  Congress 
create  a  Commission  on  Equal  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Under  Government  Contracts,  similar 
to  the  present  Committee  established  by 
Executive  order.  The  statutory  duties  and 
functions  granted  to  the  Commission  would 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  now  exercised 
by  the  committee,  except  that  it  would  be 
able  to  make  its  own  Investigations  and  con- 
duct hearings. 

While  I  think  this  approach  could  be 
strengthened,  for  example,  by  providing  such 
a  commission  with  subpena  power,  I  would 
hope  that  creation  of  such  a  commission 
would  be  another  factor  in  the  further  dimi- 
nution of  Job  discrimination  by  companies 
holding  Oovernment  contracts. 

My  real  concern,  however,  is  that  this  Is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  concept  of  equal 
Job  opportunity  for  all.  I  am  proud  to  state 
that  I  have  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  discrimination  by  companies  and 
labor  organizations  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  While  my  proposal 
will  not  come  before  this  committee.  I  merely 
want  to  apprise  the  members  of  my  thinking 
in  the  matter. 

CONCILIATION    SERVICS 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Sen- 
ator JoHNSON'8  proposal  to  conciliate  dis- 
agreements by  establishing  a  community  re- 
lations service.  I  only  wish  to  pose  this 
question:  Will  this  approach  hamper  en- 
forcement? 

Will  conciliation,  at  the  level  It  Is  pro- 
posed, be  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  Judicial 
action? 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers for  their  kind  attention  and  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
its  desire  to  hold  full  and  necessary  hear- 
ings on  civil  rights  legislation. 

May  I  merely  add  that  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  offer  my  comments  and 
to  indicate  my  support,  for  the  reasons  I 
pointed  out.  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1959. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  March  12,  IQoO 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  Qod.  amid  all  the  voices 
of  this  vast  and  varied  world  save  us 
from  the  supreme  tragedy  of  missing 
Thy  call. 

As  in  age  after  age  men  have  heard 
Thy  voice,  make  us  vividly  conscious  that 
we.  too,  can  hear  it  when  silence  falls 
and  we  listen  with  reverent  and  obedi- 
ent hearts. 

Help  us  to  know  that  not  only  in  the 
haunting  beauty  of  the  earth,  but  also  in 
the  poignant  want  and  woe  of  the 
world's  needs.  Thy  voice  to  us  is  calling. 

Turning  aside  for  thli  dedicated 
moment  from  the  violence  and  turbu- 
lence of  human  strife,  we  would  hush 
the  words  of  the  wise  and  the  prattle  of 
the  foolish.  Rising  above  the  deafening 
prejudlcei  of  these  embittered  days,  may 
we  be  the  hearers  and  doers  of  Thy 
word  and  of  Thy  will.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  11,  195B,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


mous  consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committees  or  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  today : 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OP  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  New  York,  N.Y.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Institute,  for  the  year  1958.  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
12:25  p.m.  the  Chair  may  declare  a  rt« 
oess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


loo^PUt  C 


thansactxon  op  routine 

BUSINESS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unanl- 


PETIT10N8 
Petitions  were  presented  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

By  Mr    ANDl 

A  Joint  resolution  ^^^^eflslature  of  the 
Btntt  of  New  Mexloo^^BKt  Commlttet  or\ 
Flnnncs; 

"IxNATS  Joint  Memorial  I 

"Joint  memorial  msmorlaUiini  the  Prs«ld«nt 
of  the  United  lutei,  th»  ttoretary  '^t  In- 
tsrlor.  ths  Bpcaksr  of  tht  Mouse  »nd  Ut« 
President  of  the  Msnate  of  tht  OonirtM  uf 
the  United  States,  sad  the  New  Mvsioo 
oongrsMlonal  dtltgatlon  to  review  and  re- 
viae  the  polloiM  whioh  permit  the  mcm* 
■ivt  Importation  of  petroleum  into  the 
UnlUd  auui 
"Whereas  tht  tntry  Into  the  United  Btatte 

of  txcetslvt  import!  of  foreign  oU  servti  to 
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Inhibit  the  Investment  of  funda  for  oU  ex- 
ploration In  the  continental  and  peninsular 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  prompt  discovery  and  orderly 
development  of  adequate  crude  oil  reserves 
Is  essential  to  the  continued  well-being  and 
safety  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  current  importation  policies 
have  contributed  to  a  stagnation  of  Invest- 
ment In  basic  exploration  and  development 
by  major  and  Independent  oil  companies  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  proven  reserves  in  the  United 
States  have  failed  to  Increase  during  the 
recent  period  of  heavy  importation  of  crude 
oils;   and 

"Whereas  this  condition  Is  detrimental  to 
the  economy  and  dangerous  to  the  national 
defense;   and 

"Whereas  New  Mexico  Is  a  western  public 
lands  State  which  relies  heavily  upon  the 
normal  development  of  Its  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources for  the  maintenance  of  Its  economy 
and  In  which  the  Industry  Is  particularly 
essential  to  the  flnanclng  of  Its  public 
schools:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resoh^ed  by  the  Legtslature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  That  responsible  officials  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  and  the 
New  Mexico  delegation  to  Congress  be  re- 
spectfully urged  and  encouraged  to  Initiate 
and  continue  all  measures  necessary  to  limit 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  to  the  end  that 
the  domestic  Industry  will  be  fostered  and 
developed;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
delivered  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton.  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Congress;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Raybum.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  delivered  to  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez 
and  the  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Senators  from  New  Mexico;  and  the 
Honorable  Joe  M.  Montota  and  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  O.  Morris.  Representatives  at 
Large  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
"Eo  V.  Mead, 

"President,  Senate. 
I  "Hal  Thornberrt. 

"Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 
"Mack  Eablct, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Rr.presentativea. 
"AiAERT  Romero. 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

"Approved  by  me  this  4th  day  of  March 
1059. 

"John  Burroughs, 
"Oovernor.  State  of  Seu-  Mexico." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Commlttet  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  S 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Corgrem 
of  the  United  States  to  decline  pn.'^sage  of 
a  bill  tstablUhlng  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  and  designating  cer- 
tain areas  to  bt  maintained  as  a  wilderness 
"Whtreas  s  bill  is  now  under  consideration 
by  tht  Congrtss  of  the  United  Htntes,  which 
provides  for  uttltss  and  txptnslve  regulations 
conctrning  tht  malnttnanct  of  wUdtrntss 
nrens  and  is  generally  burdtnsomt  upon  tht 
propit  of  Ntw  Mtxloo  and  of  tht  Unlttd 
Htstts;  and 

"Whtrtfts  thsrt  Is  alrtady  an  sbundent 
supply  of  wlldrrness  rtstrvntloni  In  tht  Fed- 
trni  lands;  and 

"Whereas  maintenance  of  landt  u  a  wll- 
rltrntsi  area  would  makt  sotnlo  wondtrs  of 
tht  Wttt  Inaootsfllbit  to  many  millions  of 
ptopit,  and,  as  wtll,  makt  such  arta'<  prty 
for  Instet  ptats  and  distaats,  and,  at  wtll, 
mnkt  firt  prottotlon  dlScult  and  txpt&slve: 
and 


"Where€«  It  would  encroach  upon  the  wa- 
ter rights  of  the  Western  States,  and  retard 
their  economic  development;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  Council  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary because  it  would  duplicate  and 
complicate  existing  services  now  capably  ad- 
ministered; and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  is  pre- 
mature until  the  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  has  made  its  study  of  out- 
door recreation  needs  and  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  is  especially  detrimental 
to  New  Mexico  because  of  the  unusually  vast 
amount  at  federally  controlled  land  within 
Its  boundaries;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislature  and  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
recognize — 

"That  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
New  Mexico  is  best  served  by  the  present 
utes  allowed  of  federally  controlled  land; 

"That  New  Mexico  has  an  abundance  of 
scenic  wonders  of  which  access  would  be  de- 
prived by  the  proposed  legislation; 

"That  the  proposed  legislation  Is  burden- 
some and  expensive  to  administer  and  will 
cause  great  inconvenience  and  financial 
hardship  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico; 

"That  the  proposed  legislation  unduly  re- 
stricts the  U£e  of  federally  controlled  lands, 
and  encroaches  upon  the  water  rights  of 
New  Mexico:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  24th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  does  hereby  memori- 
alize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  proix>sed  legislation  or  similar  legis- 
lation relating  to  establishing  a  national 
wilderness  system  and  designating  certain 
areas  to  be  maintained  as  a  wilderness  does 
not  become  law;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Ssnate.  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
to  such  other  officials  as  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  shall  deem  advis- 
able. 

"Ed   V.  Mead, 

"President,  Senate. 

"Hal    THonNEERRY. 

"Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 
"Mack    E.\slet. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Ai3E«T  Romero. 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  by  me  th:3  3d  day  of  March, 
1959. 

"John    Burroughs, 
"Oovernor,  State  of  Scv  Mexico." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  0 
"Joint   memorial    memorializing   the    Presi- 
dent and  tht  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  further  tht  txamlnatlon  and  rtvlslon  of 
tht  powers  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion which  art  erroneously  purported  to 
authorlct  agency  regulation  of  tht  wtU- 
htad  and  delivered  prices  of  natural  gas 
"Whtreas  tht  natural  gas  industry  now 
supplies  nearly  ont-quarttr  of  tht  Nation's 
tnergy  rtqulrtmtnts;  and 

"Whtreas  tht  ability  of  the  Industry  to 
find  and  dtvtlop  tht  rtstrvts  ntotssary  to 
sustain  this  ratt  of  benenotal  and  toonomto 
use  U  hampered  by  arbitrary  and  dlicrlml- 
natory  rtgulatory  praotlott  whIoh  atttmpt 
to  treat  the  Industry  as  a  public  utility;  and 
"Whereas  the  treat  varltty  of  conditions 
of  leology,  oompTtx  probltmt  of  t*s  recov- 
try  and  proeeaslni,  and  txtrtme  variations 
in  txttnt  and  aootaslblllty  of  marktts  Im- 
post an  Impossible  burden  of  fact&ndlnf, 
adjudication,   and   price   atttlng   upon   an 


agency  which  Is  lU-equlpped  for  and  which 
was  never  established  to  cope  with  such  a 
complex  task;  and 

"Whereas  New  Mexico  ranks  third  among 

the  States  In  Its  reserves  of  natural  gas;  and 

"Whereas  unwise  and  unwarranted  pricing 

policies  Inhibit  discovery  and   development 

of  new  reserves:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officers  of 
the  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
end  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  respectfully  urged  and 
petitioned  to  further  the  revision  of  the 
natural  gas  regulatory  policies  and  powers 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  me- 
morial be  delivered  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower.  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate:  the  Honorable  Sam 
Ray  burn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Asplnall, 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Honorable  James  E.  Murray,  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  the  New  Mexico 
congressional  delegation. 

"Ed  V.  Mead, 

"President,  Senate. 
"Hal  Thornberrt, 

"Chief  Clerk.  Senate. 
"M.ACK  Easlet, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albert  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  by  me  this  4th  day  of  March 
1959. 

"John  Bxtrroughs. 
"Governor,  State  of  New  Mexico."  ~ 

(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.) 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House    Memorial    10 
"Memorial  memorializing  against  discrimina- 
tion in  price  supports  in  similar  farm  com- 
modities by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States 

"Whereas  grain  sorghums  and  corn  are 
similar,  and  have  substantially  the  same  feed 
value;  and 

"Whereas  some  areas  of  the  United  States 
are  suited  to  agricultural  production  of 
grain  sorghums,  and  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  suited  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  corn,  any  discrimination  in  the 
price  supports  between  the  two  is  a  dis- 
crimination between  different  areas  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whtreas  there  is  a  prejudicial  dlscrlmina« 
tton  in  the  price  supports  for  grain  sorghums 
in  that  the  supports  are  even  below  the  cost 
of  production;  and 

"Whereas  tht  arta  of  tht  Unlttd  States 
dtflned  as  the  high  plains,  which  Includes 
tht  Btatt  of  New  Mexico,  has  been  unreas- 
onably and  unjustly  disorlmlnattd  against 
by  tht  unrtallttic  support  prlot  of  grain 
sorghum;  and 

"Whtreas  tht  arta  of  the  United  Itates  de- 
flned  as  tht  MidwNt  has  been  preferred  by 
tht  rtlatlvtly  high  price  support  for  agrl- 
oultural  production  of  corn;  and 

"Whtreas  tht  SUte  of  Ntw  llcxleo  has  been 
Mptdally  damaged  by  this  unfair  and  un- 
just administrative  determination  of  price 
supports:  and 

"Whereu  tht  State  of  New  Utxieo  should 
be  prtftrrtd  rathtr  than  prtjudlotd  if  any 
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dlacrlmlnatlon  shoiild  exist  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  agricultural  producera  of  this 
State  are  otherwise  greatly  handicapped  by 
lack  of  water,  proximity  to  markets,  and  lack 
of  cheap  agricultural  labor  available  gener- 
ally throughout  the  Midwest;  and 

"Whereas  the  Ck>ngress  of  the  United  States 
never  Intended  that  price  supports  be  pro- 
viUcd  on  such  an  unequitable,  unjust  and 
discriminatory  basis:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  That  the  New 
Mexico  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  memorialized  to  Implore  tt}e 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  correct  adminis- 
tratively the  discrimination  against  the  high 
plains  area  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  nominal  price  supports  applied  to  ag- 
ricultural production  of  grain  sorghums  in 
relation  to  preference  given  the  midwestern 
area  In  the  relatively  high  price  supports  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  production  of  corn;  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  lu  the  event  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Afrlculture  dtollnta  to  correct  such 
InequlUes  administratively,  the  New  Mexico 
delegaUon  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
autes  U  jnemorlallied  to  introduce  appro- 
priate leflBlatlon  to  insure  against  such 
prejudicial  and  preferential  price  supports 
and  exert  maximum  effort  for  lu  passage;  be 
It  further 

"Jletotved,  That  copies  of  this  memorlnl  be 
tranimittMl  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
states,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agtrleul- 
ture.  and  the  members  of  the  New  Mexico 
delegation  to  the  Congreie  of  the  United 

SUtes. 

"Mack  Ia«.by, 
"House  of  Representatives. 
"Al»»rt   RoMxno, 
"ChJe/  Clfrk,  Houu  of  Rfpreitntativra" 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
lecond  time,  and  referred  at  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delnwnre  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bridobs,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
MANsnsLO.  and  Mr.  Dworsmax)  : 

8. 1383.  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of  com- 
petitive bidding  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  in  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  the  Armed  Forces  through  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretory  of  Defense 
of  speclflo  standards  governing  the  uf^e  of 
negotiated  contracts  for  such  procurement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcee. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware  when   he   Introduced   the   above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  McCLELLAN: 

8. 1384.  A  bill  amending  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1047.  re- 
lating to  secondary  boycotts: 

S.  1385.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  inclusion  of 
hot  cargo  provisions  In  collective  bargaining 
contracts; 

S.  1386.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Lalx>r 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  exercise  by 
the  States  of  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes 
to  which  such  act  applies  but  over  which  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not 
exercise  jurisdiction;   and 

8. 1387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  certain 
types  of  picketing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(Sse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClxlu^n  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By    Mr.    MURRAY    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BiBLX,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Cnmcn,  Mr. 

McOn.   Mr.  MANsnzLD.  Mr.  Moasc. 

Mr.  Mosa.  Mr.  NxuBBtcia,  and  Mr. 

O'Mahonxt)  : 

S.  1388.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUbllsh- 

ment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a 

Pacific   Northwest   Account,   and    for   other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  ot  Mr.  Muaa^T  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sepnrnte  heading.) 

By  Mr   OMAHONET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WiLCY)  : 
8. 1389.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Patent  Office 
as  an  Independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of   the  Government,   and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
8. 1S0O.  A  bin  to  repeal  and  amend  oerUln 
statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  coUectlon 
of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the  naviga- 
tion and  vessel  inspection  laws;  and 

8. 1381,  A  bin  to  clarify  a  provision  in  the 
Black  Bass  Act  relating  to  the  IntersUte 
transportation  of  fl«h,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonu<ion  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  isoa.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isabel  M. 
Mens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KIATINO: 
S.  1308.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  so  that  the  taxes  Imposed  under  the 
Pedernl  old-nge  and  lurvlvori  iniuranoe  sys- 
tem will  not  be  Imposed  on  account  of  serv- 
ice performed  by  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  66;  to  the  Commitue  on 
Finance. 

(896  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kratino  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sepitrnte  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBBROBR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bknnctt.  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
8. 1394.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  In  Informing  and  edu- 
cating children  in  schools  with  respect  to 
the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
other  potentially  deleterious  consumables; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NBUSxaoxa  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  n  sep.irate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Maonubon.  Mr.  Yar- 
BORouoH.    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr.    Nxu- 
BKROBR,  Mr.   MORSX.   Mr.   Syminoton. 
Mr.  Proxmirk.  Mr.  Cvrtih.  Mr.  Mors. 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Pvlbrioht,  and  Mr. 
WiLXY)  : 
8.  1306.  A  bill  to  enable  producera  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing  conditions,  and  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and  tur- 
key products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Tonic 
(Tunic) ,  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Tunic,  and  their 
two  minor  children.  Ante  Tunic.  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  Tunic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1397.  A  bill   few  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Adelbert    Slapa    and    his    wife,    Mlchelina 
Slapa;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8. 1398.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator  of  General   Services   shall  preserve 
works  of  art  owned  by  the  United  States, 
restore  such  works  of  art  which  have  deteri- 


orated or  become  damaged,  provide  high 
standards  of  architectural  design  and  deco- 
ration for  Federal  public  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


COMPETm\'E  BIDDINO  IN  PRO- 
CUREMENT OP  PROPERTY  AND 
SERVICES  BY  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which.  If  enacted,  would 
unquestionably  save  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  American  taxpayers 
Without  In  any  way  JcopnrdltlnK  either 
our  national  defense  or  any  domesUo 
program. 

This  bill  merely  makes  It  mandatory 
that  In  making  Iti  purchasei  either  for 
national  defense  or  for  civilian  purposes 
the  Federal  Government  should  exercise 
the  same  degree  of  good  business  prac- 
tices that  would  be  followed  by  any  well- 
managed  operation. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  makini  such 
purchases  the  Federal  Government  shall 
idvertlie  for  bldi  and  iwsrd  the  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  all  typei 
of  goods  and  services  on  a  strictly  com- 
petitive bid  basis.  It  provides  that  the 
contract  must  automatically  be  awarded 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  with  ex- 
ceptions being  made  only  in  those  In- 
stances wherein  the  advertisement  for 
public  bids  would  not  be  feasible  from  a 
national  lecurlty  itnndpoint. 

In  recent  months  the  Comptroller 
General  has  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  numerous  Instances  In 
which  millions  are  being  wasted  by  the 
Defense  Department,  as  well  as  by  other 
agencies,  because  contracts  were  awarded 
on  a  negotiated  rather  than  a  competi- 
tive bid  basis. 

In  many  instances  the  Federal  acen- 
cles,  even  after  advertising  and  recelvinK 
competitive  bids,  do  not  always  award 
the  contracts  to  the  lowest  renponslble 
bidder.  There  can  be  no  Justification 
for  such  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
This  bill  would  prohibit  such  practices. 

In  January  1950  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral submitted  to  the  Conureu  a  KlnrinK 
example  of  the  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  under  the  negotiated  contract 
system.  I  quote  from  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  of  January  20,  1939: 

In  establishing  a  firm  price  for  the  air- 
planes produced  under  contract  NOas  53- 
204.  Navy  contracting  officials  utilized,  with- 
out adequate  evaluation  or  verification,  cost 
data  which  included  duplicate  costs  and 
costs  not  applicable  to  the  contract.  The 
contractor  has  Incurred  costs  of  about  (6 
million  lees  than  the  amount  contemplated 
In  establishing  the  price,  of  which  S3.6Q6.9C0 
could  have  been  recognised  by  Navy  con- 
tracting officials  by  an  adequate  review  of 
cost  data  available  at  the  time  the  price  was 
established.  As  a  result  of  our  bringing  this 
finding  to  the  attention  of  agency  offlclalSi 
the  contractor  offered  a  price  reduction  of  $3 
million  but  this  offer  had  not  been  accepted 
by  the  Navy  as  of  December  1,  1968.  Also, 
the  Navy  has  informed  us  that  action  has 
been  taken  to  emphasize  to  its  contracting 
and  auditing  personnel  the  need  for  proper 
evaluation  of  cost  data. 
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Our  r«Tlew  at  the  eon  tractor's  records  dis- 
closed that  the  recorded  and  projected  air- 
plan*  costs  used  by  the  agency  Included 
amounu  of  about  13.463,600  for  cngineerlag 
and  tooling  labor  and  overhead,  contractor- 
furnished  equipment,  and  production  ma- 
terials which  were  applicable  to  separately 
priced  portions  of  this  contract  or  to  other 
contracts.  For  example,  the  coat  used  as  a 
basis  for  negotiating  the  price  of  airplanes 
under  this  contract  Included  oost«  of  about 
Sdsa.eoo  for  material  and  abotitn|iao,200  for 
cnglneeriug,  labor,  and  overhead  for  modi- 
fying the  airplanes.  However,  theae  costs 
were  also  included  In  the  price  negotiated 
separately  for  this  modlflcstlon  under  change 
P  to  the  contract  and,  In  effect,  repreeent 
duplicate  charges  for  these  items. 

The  Comptroller  General's  comments 
quoted  were  made  In  connection  with 
negotiations  by  the  Navy  with  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  Corp..  8t.  Louis,  Mo.  More 
complete  detail!  of  the  transaction  may 
be  found  In  hla  report  of  that  dAte. 

This  bill  makes  It  mandatory  tliat  pro- 
curement bo  on  a  competitive  bid  basis 
in  all  instances  where  suoh  blddlni  prao- 
ticea  are  fMiible.  Zt  doea  glvt  to  Um 
Secretary  of  Defense  discretionary  au- 
thority to  negotiate  contracts  in  those 
'  instances  where  to  announce  for  com- 
pellUve  bldi  and  give  t  description  of 
the  article  required  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interoats  of  our  soourity  and  na- 
tional defense. 

Likewise.  It  gtvei  the  Oovernment  the 
right  to  negotiate  contracte  when  enter- 
ing new  fields  of  procurement  wherein 
bona  fide  competitive  bidding  would  not 
be  feasible,  such  as  in  the  development 
of  now  types  of  weapons.  Any  exceaalve 
profits  reaultinv  from  suoh  negotiated 
bids  could  be  taken  care  of  through  the 
RcneeoUation  Act  and  under  a  recap- 
ture clause  included  In  the  contracte. 

On  many  previous  oocaaiona  during 
the  past  10  years  I  have  introduced  a 
similar  measure,  and  attempted  to  have 
this  requU«ment  included  as  a  restric- 
tion on  appropriation  bills:  however, 
while  the  measure  passed  the  Senate 
each  time,  it  was  rejected  in  conference. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  adopt 
this  proposal  and  give  the  American 
taxpayers  a  break. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  the  bin.  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  bill,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Herberg,  legislative  counsel,  be  printed 
as  a  iMirt  of  my  remsolcs. 
,  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 

analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RsootB,  as  follows: 
8.  ises 

A  blU  to  require  the  use  of  competitive  bid- 
ding to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  In 
the  procurement  of  prop>erty  and  services 
by  the  Armed  Forces  throi^^  the  estab- 
lishment   by   the   Secretary   of   Defense  at 
spedflc    standards  goremlng   the   use   of 
negotiated    contracts    for    sucli    procure- 
ment and  for  other  purposes. 
That  (a)    that  portion  ot  section  2304(a), 
chapter   137.  title    10,   United   States  Code, 
which  precedes  numbered  clause  (3)  ttm'eof 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowi: 

"(a)  Purchases  of  and  contracts  for 
property  or  services  covered  by  this  chapter 
sh&u  be  made  by  formal  advertlatng.  How- 
ever, the  head  ot  an  agency  may  negotiate 
such  a  purchase  or  contract  if  he  deter- 
mines. In  conformity  with  regulations  which 


the    Secretary    of   Delense    sliaU    prescribe, 
that— 

"(1)  such  action  la  neceeeary  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  the  President; ". 

(b)  Numbered  clause  (11)  of  such  sub- 
section is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "that  he  determines  to  1m",  and  In- 
eertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "required". 

(c)  Numbered  clause  (13)  of  such  sub- 
section Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "he  determines". 

(d)  Numbered  clause  (13)  of  such  sub- 
section is  amended  by  btrlklng  out  the  words 
"equipment  that  he  determines  to  be", 

(ei  Numbered  clause  (14)  of  such  subsec- 
tion li  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(14)  tlie  purchase  or  contract  is  for  tech- 
nical or  special  property  the  production  at 
which  win  require  a  substantial  inlttsl  capi- 
tal Investmrnt  or  an  extended  period  of 
preparation  for  manufacture,  and  that  fur- 
mill  udvertUlng  ai^d  cumpititlve  bidding  for 
the  procurement  of  such  property  would  re- 
quire duplicutlon  of  Investment  or  prepara- 
tion already  mnde,  or  vrould  unduly  delay  the 
procurement  of  that  property;". 

(f)  Nuuiberod  clause  (15)  of  such  subeee- 
tlon  Is  amended  by  strlklni  out  the  words 
"be  deurnuiies  that  tiie". 

(g)  Numbered  clause  (16)  of  such  subsec- 
tion is  oinendtd  by  striking  out  the  words 
"he  determines  that". 

(h)  Numbered  elauie  (17)  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(17)  negotiation  of  the  purchase  or  eon- 
tract  Is  expressly  autborlaed  by  another  pro- 
vialon  of  law,". 

BK  t.  (a)  lubaeeUon  (b)  of  section  agOi, 
ehaptar  197,  title  10,  United  States  Oods.  is 
amended  to  rend  as  follows; 

"(b)(1)  negulatlona  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  subeecUoa  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  sundards  by  which  the  applica- 
bility of  saeh  of  the  exceptions  contained  in 
clauses  (1)-(17)  of  such  subsection  shall  be 
determined.  Bueh  rsfulations  shall  (A)  pro- 
vide for  uniform  practices  by  all  Armed 
roroes  in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
such  BubseeUon,  and  (B)  make  effective  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  competitive  bidding  In 
the  procurement  of  property  and  services  to 
the  maximum  practlcnble  extent  consistent 
with  the  policy  declared  by  tectton  8301  of 
this  chapter.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
tranamit  promptly  to  the  Commltteee  on 
Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  Oovern- 
ment Operations  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatlvee  copies  of  all  regu- 
laUons  promulgated  under  suoh  subsectioa 
and  all  amendments  and  revisions  of  such 
regulations. 

"(2)  The  data  respecting  the  negotiation 
of  each  purchase  or  contract  under  clauses 
<l)-(a)  and  (7)-(17)  of  subsection  (a)  ahall 
be  kept  by  the  contracting  agency  for  six 
years  after  the  date  of  final  payment  on  the 
contract. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  head  of  an  agency  de- 
termines that  any  purchase  or  contract  may 
be  negotiated  pursuant  to  clause  (10)  cr 
clause  (15)  of  subsection  (a) ,  he  shall  trans- 
mit promptly  to  the  Attorney  (General  in 
writing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  upon  which  such  de- 
termination was  made.  Upon  receipt  of  any 
such  statement,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
take  such  action  as  he  shall  con&ider  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  any  violation  of 
law  was  responsible  for  or  contributed  to  the 
Inability  of  the  armed  force  concerned  to 
obtain  competition  for  such  purchase  or  con- 
tract. The  Attorney  Oeneral  shaU  transmit 
to  the  Oongreas  annually  a  report  containing 
a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  reeulta 
of  all  investigations  conducted  by  lilin  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graplv  and  such  recommendations  for  adfdi- 


tlonal  legislation  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  prevent  the  impairment  of  procure- 
ment aetlTltlea  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  subsection  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  May  19  and  November  IB  of  each 
year,  of  the  purchases  and  contracts  made 
by  negotiation  under  douses  (1),  (3W  (10|i 
(11).  (IS),  and  (16)  of  subsection  (a)  dur- 
ing the  period  since  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
port.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

MsMoaAHDUM  roa  BcMaroa  Willxams  or 
Dklawais 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  there  is  trans- 
mitted a  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  section  8304 
of  title  10  of  the  United  Butes  Code  to  re- 
quire more  effectively  the  ute  of  ooropeilUve 
bidding  to  the  greatest  pmctioabls  extsut  ia 
the  procurement  of  property  and  services  by 
the  Armed  Poroei. 

The  objectives  sought  to  be  aooompllshed 
by  the  attached  draft  are  the  following: 

(1)  To  require  each  agency  head,  tn  In- 
voking specific  exoeptioas  eoataiasd  la 
tlon  8304(a)  authorising  the  use  of 
tlated  oontracts.  to  make  bis  determlnatiotts 
in  conformity  with  standards  whieh  ihs  Bee- 
retary  of  Defense  would  be  required  to  esub- 
lith  by  regulaUons.  This  approach  to  the 
problem  haa  been  suggested  toy  the  provlstona 
Of  seeUon  atST  of  ttUe  10,  United  Butes  Code, 
as  added  thereto  by  paratraph  (4B)  oC  the 
first  seottosi  of  the  act  of  BepUmtoer  I,  19Sa 
(Public  Uw  C»-eei.  esth  congress) . 

(8)  To  requU-e  the  Secretary  of  Defenea, 
In  promulfatini  those  standards,  to  (A)  pro- 
vide for  uniform  pracUces  to  be  followed 
by  all  Armed  Forces  tn  the  msklng  of  eon- 
traote  by  nefotlation.  and  (B)  make  effee- 
tlve  provision  for  the  luw  of  competitive  bid- 
ding in  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  to  the  maxlmuss  praotleable  exteal 
consistent  with  the  policy  declared  by  eeo- 
tlon  8301  of  title  10.  which  declares  that  "a 
fair  proportion  of  the  purchases  and  oon- 
tracts made  under  this  chapter"  shall  be 
"placed  with  small  businees  concerns". 

(8)  To  require  agency  heads,  in  each  in- 
stance in  which  a  contract  is  nafottated  un- 
der clause  (10)  or  clause  (IB)  of  section 
8304 (a)  on  the  ground  that  effective  compe- 
tition cannot  be  procured,  to  report  the 
facts  and  circumstances  Justifying  such  ac- 
tion to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  who  would  be 
required  (A)  to  determine  whether  any  viola- 
tion of  law  has  contributed  to  such  failure 
to  obtain  oompetitton.  and  (B)  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
results  of  such  investigations  and  recom- 
mending any  proposed  legislation  he  may 
consider  advisable  to  prevent  the  Impair- 
ment of  procurement  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  unlawful  restraints  and  monopo- 
ilea. 

(4)  To  require  agency  heads  to  keep  for 
0  years  records  concerning  oontracts  nego- 
tiated under  clause  (2)  of  section  2304(a). 
In  addition  to  records  required  by  present 
law  to  be  preserved  for  that  period  as  to 
contracts  negotiated  under  other  specified 
clauses  of  that  subeectlon. 

(5)  To  require  agency  heads,  in  making 
semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  categories  of  negotiated  con- 
tracts, to  Include  in  addition  thereto  similar 
reports  with  respect  to  negotiated  contracte 
made  under  additional  clauses  (1),  (2).  (10). 
and  (IS),  at  subsectian  3a04(a). 

(6)  'I>D  make  clauses  (14)  and  (17)  of  eee- 
tion  8304(a)  somewhat  nu>re  restricted  In 
scope. 
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(7)  To  defer  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendmente  made  by  the  bill  to  provide  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  months  within 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make 
necessary  studies  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
laUng  the  regulations  which  he  would  be 
required  to  promulgate. 
Respectfully, 

(s)     John  C.  Herberg 
John  C.  Hkrbesg. 

Senior  Counsel. 
Januakt  16,  1959 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  very 
briefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation  has  been  considering 
legislation  of  this  character.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
therefore,  would  be  kind  enough  to  have 
his  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  a  few  days 
80  we  can  study  it.  The  New  York  dele- 
gation has  been  engaged  in  drawing  up 
a  draft  of  legislation  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  a  draft. 
The  New  York  delegation  in  the  House 
is  very  considerable  in  size,  consisting  of 
43  Members.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
the  bill  to  lie  on  the  desk  for  a  few  days 
he  may  find  he  has  some  considerable 
support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
delighted  to  do  so  and  will  certainly 
welcome  the  Senator's  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  for  a  few  days  to  permit 
other  Senators  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 
Much  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
this  type  of  legislation.  We  all  recog- 
nize the  need,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  business  practice.  We 
should  insist  on  competitive  bidding  in 
all  Instances  in  which  it  is  possible. 
That  is  certainly  a  sound  business  prac- 
tice which  should  be  adopted,  and  one 
of  which  we  all  approve. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  enact  this 
bill  into  law  it  will  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  taxpayers. 

It  will  prevent  possible  collusion  be- 
tween contract  officers  and  the  sellers. 

It  will  give  us  more  defense  for  our 
tax  dollars. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkxan  in  the  chair).  May  the  Chair 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  he  designate  the  number  of  days 
he  wishes  to  have  the  bill  lie  on  the 
desk? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  next  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  this  matter.  He  has 
hit  a  key  point,  when  we  are  trying  to 
make  our  defense  dollars  and  our  other 
dollars  stretch  as  far  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  associated  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  under  the 
limitation  of  the  morning  hour  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  1  additional  minute,  so 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  think 
in  all  the  Government's  business  deal- 
ings there  is  probably  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  that  there  should  be  com- 
petitive public  bidding  on  any  kind  of 
business  the  Government  does,  and  that 
negotiated  contracts  should  never  be 
resorted  to  unless  there  is  no  other  ixw- 
sible  way  to  let  contracts. 

I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  request  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  desk  so  that  the  names  of 
cosponsors  may  be  added  to  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  my  request,  that  the  bill  may  lie  on 
the  desk  so  the  names  of  any  cosponsors 
may  be  added  to  the  bill  at  any  time 
before  the  close  of  business  next 
Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  be  yielded  1  addi- 
tional minute,  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  considered  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  asking  for  bids  in  a  great 
number  of  alternative  ways.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  when  an  agency  asks  for  a 
bid  with  several  different  alternatives, 
no  one  can  really  tell  which  Is  the  low 
bid,  because  one  contractor  may  have 
made  a  low  bid  on  one  alternative,  and 
another  contractor  may  have  ma4e  a 
low  bid  on  another  alternative.  There 
may  be  four  or  five  other  possible  alter- 
natives, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
Just  who  has  made  the  low  bid  when 
the  bids  are  entered.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  an  amendment 
or  a  provision  to  cover  such  possibilities? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
problem  was  discussed  with  the  legis- 
lative counsel.    To  the  best  of  our  abil- 


ity we  have  drafted  a  bill  with  language 
to  accomplish  that.  When  the  bill  goes 
to  the  appropriate  committee,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  studied  further,  and  as  I 
said  before,  if  it  is  found  that  the  lan- 
guage needs  a  slight  change  to  cover 
that  situation,  it  can  be  changed.  I 
think  the  firm  principle  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  establish.  The  principle  we 
are  trying  to  establish  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
and  practical  must  always  award  con- 
tracts on  such  a  basis  that  they  shall 
go  to  the  lowest  resix)nsible  bidder. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  of  the  things  which 
occurs  to  me  is  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances as  I  have  noticed,  when  a  per- 
son making  the  low  bid  might  not  be  a 
responsible  bidder.  This  person  might 
be  simply  trying  to  broker  out  a  con- 
tract, if  he  can  get  it.  If  the  bid  is 
let  in  a  number  of  alternatives,  it  Ls 
always  possible  for  the  man  who  is  not 
responsible,  who  managed  to  get  the 
bid  and  who  planned  to  broker  it  out 
to  make  a  profit,  if  he  finds  he  cannot 
make  a  profit,  to  get  loose  from  the  con- 
tract by  going  into  court  and  asking  to 
be  freed  from  his  bond  responsibility  by 
showing  that  he  did  not  actually  have 
the  low  bid  to  begin  with.  With  several 
alternatives  one  cannot  say  that  any 
particular  alternate  was  the  low  bid  and 
that  the  service  has  a  right  to  hold 
the  man  to  the  bid. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In 
drafting  the  bill  we  recognized  all  these 
problems  and  have  tried  to  get  a  bill 
that  protects  the  taxpayers,  and  we  do 
this  by  establishing  sound  business  prac- 
tices in  Government.  We  want  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar 
spent.  The  bill,  however,  applies  to  all 
procurement,  as  well  as  defense. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  his  activity  in  this 
particular  field.  I  also  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  several  things  we 
sell  very  often.  Some  things  are  sold 
for  as  much  as  $100,000,  such  as  the 
war  assets  belonging  to  Germany  and 
Japan.  I  think  things  in  that  field  also 
should  be  handled  on  a  competitive-bid 
basis. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  minority  leader,  who  know  about 
those  items,  and  who  know  what  has 
sometimes  gone  on,  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  be  much  better,  and  the 
people  would  look  upon  the  procedure 
in  a  much  better  light,  if  we  would  sell 
those  things  under  competitive  bids. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  quite  concur  In  that 
sentiment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1383)  to  require  the  use 
of  competitive  bidding  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services  by  the  Armed 
Forces  through  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  specific  stand- 
ards governing  the  use  of  negotiated 
contracts  for  such  procurement,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn.- 
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UAMB  of  Delaware  (for  hims^.  Mr. 
BuoGSS.  Mr.  AUiOTT,  Mr.  Mavstizlo,  and 
Mr.  DwoftsHAK) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  WnxiAns]  in  spon- 
sorinc  Uie  bill  which  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  advcrti.se  for 
bids  and  award  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  all  types  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  a  strictly  competitive  bid  basis. 
The  bill  is  of  vital  significance  primarily 
l>ecause  most  of  the  procurement  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  materiel,  missiles, 
planes,  and  other  items  which  are  so 
essential  for  national  survival. 

When  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
made  some  remarks  earlier,  he  referred 
to  a  report  which  was  submitted  recently 
by  the  Comptroller  General  in  reference 
to  a  negotiated  contract  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  Corp..  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 
call  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
"McDonneU  Aircraft  GeU  $61  8  Million 
Contract  for  New  F-4-H-1  Planes."  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  10,  1959.  After  hearing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  of  his  bill,  and  sifter  having 
read  the  article  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred. I  naturally  made  inquiry  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  identify  this 
particular  contract  with  the  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Corp.,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  made  on  a  negotiated  basis  or 
upon  a  competitive  basis.  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  is  difficult  to  place  such 
awards  or  contracts  in  a  specific  cate- 
gory because,  by  the  nature  of  the  award 
of  such  special  defense  contracts.  It  is 
necessary  sometimes  to  deal  with  a  few 
companies  which  have  the  capabilities 
for  developing  the  particular  planes 
which  are  sought. 

However,  it  seems  to  me.  In  view  of 
the  difBc\ilties  encountered  by  the  Navy 
Department  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
difllculties  which  have  been  called  to  our 
attention  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
that  the  Navy  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  awarding  negotiated  contracts 
to  firms  which  have  indicated  a  reluc- 
tance to  deal  with  the  Government  on 
a  proper  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Comptroller  General,  in  his  report  which 
was  submitted  to  Congress  on  January 
20,  of  this  year,  and  in  which  he  com- 
mented on  the  earlier  negotiated  con- 
tract with  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp., 
pointed  out  that  information  was  avail- 
able to  the  negotiating  officers  at  the 
time  they  negotiated  the  contract  which 
could  have  enabled  them,  had  they 
wished,  to  save  several  million  dollars. 
All  such  Information  was  available. 

After  the  Comptroller  General  had 
pointed  this  out.  the  company  itself  vol- 
untarily offered  to  refund  $3  million, 
which  it  recognized  as  being  an  over- 
charge on  one  particular  item.  I  Inoor- 
porated  a  part  of  this  statement  in  my 


remarks  earlier,  but  I  should  like  to 
read  a  saaXeacc  now  from  the  report  of 
tbe  Comptroller  General  commenting  on 
this  particular  case: 

We  found  aiao  that  tbe  contractor's  claim 
for  termination  Inventory  wae  overstated. 
Uiat  rent  and  insuranoe  on  Govemment- 
ovned  facilities  caused  unnecessary  cost  to 
the  Government,  and  tliat  the  contractor's 
Inventory  records  were  not  reliable. 

Because  numerous  instances  such  as 
this  have  been  called  to  our  attrition, 
instances  of  contracts  having  been  nego- 
tiated on  a  rather  loose  and  careless 
basis,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is 
long  past  due  when  some  business  meth- 
ods should  be  practiced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  proposes  to  make  It  man- 
datory, in  every  instance  where  it  would 
be  possible,  that  contracts  be  awarded 
only  on  a  competitive-bid  basis,  and  also 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

We  know  there  are  instances  when, 
in  arranging  to  build  a  new  weapon  or  a 
new  plane,  a  certain  amount  of  negotia- 
tion has  to  be  done,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  economical,  possibly,  to  have  com- 
petitive bids.  But  the  field  has  been  left 
wide  open.  Today  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Government's  business  is  being 
awarded  on  a  negotiated  basis.  Nvuner- 
oius  instances  of  this  practice  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  by 
tbe  Comptroller  General  and  others.  I 
have  cited  some  of  them  to  the  Senate 
during  the  past  several  years.  Contracts 
in  many  instances  are  being  awarded  not 
to  the  lowest  bidders,  but  to  the  highest 
bidders,  when  lower  responsible  bids  were 
on  the  desk  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  because  I  think  this  Is  one  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  will  insure  that  the 
American  people  will  receive  a  dollar  in 
value  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  another  newspaper  dispatch  has 
stated  that  85  percent  of  the  more  than 
$25  billion  of  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  on  a  nego- 
tiated basis.  That  indicates  the  Impera- 
tive need  at  this  particular  time  to  sur- 
vey our  defense  budget,  especially  wh«i 
we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  getting  the  most 
value  for  our  defense  dollars. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19,  when  I  introduced  my  labor 
reform  bill,  S.  1137, 1  announced  that  it 
did  not  include  any  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments whatsoever,  but  that  I  intended 
in  a  series  of  subsequent  bills  to  provide 
remedial  legislation  in  certain  specific 
areas  that  would  require  amendment  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  These  problem 
areas  are  secondary  boycotts,  hot  cargo 
clauses,  reoognitional  and  organizational 
picketing,  and  the  Jurisdictional  no 
man's  land  in  which  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  not,  and  in  which 
State  courts  and  agmcies  cannot,  exer- 
cise jurisdiction.  Tlie  problems  in  these 
areas  require  leglslattre  acticm.  Just  as  do 
the  problems  of  Internal  democracy  and 
abuses  of  trust  by  union  officials. 


I  am.  ther^ore.  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President,  four  separate  bills  dealing 
with  the  subject  matters  to  which  I  have 
referred  for  appropriate  reference.  I 
respectfully  request  that  these  bills  be 
numbered  consecutively.  

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  numl>ered  consecutively. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clkixan.  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PiU^c  Welfare,  as 
follows: 

S.  1384.  A  bill  amending  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  tbe 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  re- 
lating to  secondary  boycotts; 

S.  1385.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Inclusion  of 
hot  cargo  provisions  In  collective  bargaining 
contracts; 

S.  1386.  A  MU  to  amend  the  National  Labco- 
Relattons  Act  so  as  to  permit  tbe  exercise 
by  the  States  of  jurisdiction  over  labor  dis- 
putes to  which  such  act  applies  but  over 
which  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
does  not  exercise  Jurisdiction;   and 

8.  1387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  certain  types 
of  picketing. 

1.    8KCOWDA«T    BOTCOTTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
existing  laws  are  Inadequate  to  protect 
innocent  parties  from  secondary  boycott 
abuses.  "This  bill  would  amend  section 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  pro- 
hibit certain  types  of  coercion  of  the  em- 
ployer and,  particularly,  to  prevent 
coercion  by  picketing  at  the  premises  of 
a  secondary  employer  in  order  to  prevent 
customers  from  doing  business  with  the 
employer  primarily  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute.  Such  practices  are  unjust  and 
impose  suffering  and  hardship  on  in- 
nocent parties  who  are  helpless  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

This  bill,  however,  provides  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  so-called  farmed-out 
work,  in  which,  for  example,  a  manu- 
facturer who  is  not  otherwise  involved 
In  a  labor  dispute  volimtarily  allies  him- 
self with  a  struck  manufacturer  by  per- 
forming the  work  that  the  latter  is  pre- 
vented from  performing  because  of  the 
labor  dispute.  In  such  a  case,  the  sec- 
ond manufacturer  may  not  be  regarded 
as  an  involvmtary,  unwilling,  and  inno- 
cent party,  since  he  has  elected  to  thrust 
himself  into  the  dispute  between  the 
union  and  the  first  manufacturer. 

2.    HOT   CASCO    CLAITSI 

Closely  related  to  the  secondary  boy- 
cott bill  is  one  that  would  make  imlaw- 
ful  a  contract  whereby  an  employer 
agrees  in  advanoe  that  be  will  not  re- 
quire his  employees  to  handle  goods  or 
provide  other  services  for  the  benefit  of 
an  employer  who  is  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  only  last 
year  that  a  union  cannot  invoke  such  a 
clause  as  a  defense  to  an  unfair  labor 
practice  complaint  against  the  union 
under  section  8<b>  (4)  (A)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  However,  the  Court  ex- 
plicitly left  open  the  question  of  whether 
such  a  claufle  might  have  other  ramifi- 
cations in  labor-management  relations. 

Various  law-review  commentators 
have  since  suggested  that  such  a  clause 
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might  still  be  effective  to  permit  an 
action  for  damages  or  specific  perform- 
ance against  an  employer  who  orders 
his  employees  to  perform  such  services, 
or  that  it  might  protect  an  employee 
from  being  discharged  for  refusal  to 
carry  out  such  orders.  Also  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  possible  nonlegal  effect 
of  such  a  clause  as  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment providing  moral  suasion  against  an 
employer. 

To  remove  any  such  doubts,  and  to 
insure  that  no  hot-cargo  clause  shall  be 
used  as  Justification  for,  or  in  aid  of,  a 
secondary  boycott,  this  bill  outlaws  hot- 
cargo  clauses  and  provides  a  penalty 
against  entering  into  them. 

3.    OKCANIZATIONAL   AND    KECOGNmONAL 
PICKETING 

The  third  bill.  Mr.  President,  would 
further  amend  section  8(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  making  it  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice  for  a  iinion  to  picket  or 
threaten  to  picket  the  premises  of  an 
employer  in  order  to  induce  the  em- 
ployees to  Join  the  union,  or  to  compel 
the  employer  to  recognize  the  union,  un- 
til a  majority  of  the  employees  either  in 
a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  elec- 
tion, or  by  a  petition  to  the  employer. 
have  designated  the  union  as  their  bar- 
gaining representative. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  provide 
criminal  sanctions  against  blackmail 
picketing,  which  is  carried  on  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  but  for  the 
personal  profit  of  labor  racketeers. 
4.  "no-man's  land"  bill 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  has  been  the  Ju- 
risdictional "no  man's  land"  in  which 
the  NLRB  does  not  choose  to  exercise 
its  Jurisdiction  because  the  effect  of  the 
dispute  on  interstate  commerce  is  in- 
adequate to  warrant  the  Board's  con- 
sideration, or  in  which  the  NLRB  is 
precluded  from  asserting  jurisdiction 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  union  to 
comply  with  disclosure  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  such 
cases,  under  present  law,  no  State  court 
or  agency  could  assert  Jurisdiction, 
thereby  leaving  the  parties  to  such  a 
dispute  with  no  civil  remedy  whatso- 
ever. 

Several  proposals  have  been  suggested 
to  remedy  this  absurd  and  unhealthy 
situation.  The  administration  bill  would 
permit  the  Board  to  decline  to  assert 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  would 
allow  a  State  court  or  agency  to  act  in 
any  case  where  Jurisdiction  has  been  de- 
clined. 

The  administration  bill,  however, 
would  leave  States  powerless  to  act  in 
cases  in  which  the  Board  cannot  exercise 
Jurisdiction  because  of  union  or  employ- 
er failure  to  comply  with  reporting  re- 
quirements. In  addition,  vmder  this  pro- 
vision the  Board  is  not  compelled  to  de- 
cline Jurisdiction  until  a  particular  dis- 
pute is  actually  brought  before  it,  which 
could  result  in  unnecessary  uncertainty, 
delay,  and  expense  to  the  parties  in- 
volved. 

The  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  would  require 
the  Board  to  act  in  all  cases  within  its 
Jurisdiction,  but  empowers  the  Board  to 
cede  Jurisdiction  to  a  State  agency  where 


the  State  law  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Federal  law.  This  provision  would  elimi- 
nate the  Jurisdictional  hiatus  but  would 
preclude  State  Jurisdiction — regardless 
of  what  may  be  insignificant  impact  of 
the  dispute  on  interstate  commerce — in 
any  case  in  which  the  Board  does  not 
choose  to  exercise  its  power  to  cede  Juris- 
diction. In  addition,  this  provision 
would  preclude  State  jurisdiction — re- 
gardless of  what  may  be  insignificant 
impact  of  the  dispute  on  interstate  com- 
merce— in  any  case  in  which  the  Board 
would  remain  powerless  to  cede  jurisdic- 
tion because  State  labor  relations  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  State  courts 
rather  than  a  State  agency.  Further, 
this  provision  would  preclude  State  Juris- 
diction— regardless  of  what  may  be  in- 
significant Impact  of  the  dispute  on  in- 
terstate commerce — in  any  case  in  which 
the  Board  is  denied  power  to  cede  juris- 
diction because  State  law  is  "inconsist- 
ent" with  Federal  law — whatever  that 
might  mean.  Inevitably,  even  in  those 
Instances  in  which  the  Board  does  choose 
to  cede  Jurisdiction,  there  will  surely  de- 
velop extensive  wrangling  and  undesir- 
able litigation  over  technical  questions  of 
whether  and  to  what  extent  State  labor 
law  is  in  fact  consistent  with  Federal  law. 

The  bill  that  I  am  now  introducing  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  President,  would  compel 
the  NLRB  to  establish  and  publish  reg- 
ulations clearly  indicating  the  area  of 
labor  disputes  that  do  not  have  sufficient 
effect  on  interstate  commerce  to  warrant 
the  exerci.se  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  im- 
material in  such  a  case  whether  there  is 
a  confiict  with  Federal  law,  since,  by 
definition,  these  cases  will  have  only 
minimal  impact,  if  any,  on  interstate 
commerce.  In  any  such  case,  or  in  any 
case  in  which  Board  Jurisdiction  is  fore- 
closed because  of  failure  of  unions  to 
comply  with  reporting  requirements,  this 
bill  would  permit  an  appropriate  State 
court  or  agency  to  assert  Jurisdiction  and 
settle  the  dispute. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  clarification 
by  the  Board  of  any  ambiguous  provision, 
on  petition  by  interested  parties,  and 
provides  further  that  if  the  Board  should 
fail  to  render  such  a  determination  with- 
in 30  days  after  filing  the  petition,  that 
it  shall  be  presumed  that  the  Board  has 
declined  jurisdiction. 

This  bill,  therefore,  would  eliminate 
once  and  for  all  the  Jurisdictional  hiatus 
with  a  minimum  of  confusion  and  litiga- 
tion, by  drawing  a  clear  line  between 
those  cases  which  would  substantially  af- 
fect interstate  commerce,  and  those 
which  should  properly  be  disposed  of  by 
the  States. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  reiterate  my  conviction 
that  labor  reform  legislation  must  be 
adopted  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  evil  with  which  we  are  dealing  is 
neither  weak  nor  static.  It  is  a  malig- 
nancy that  is  rapidly  spreading  through- 
out our  country  and  becoming  more 
powerful,  more  deeply  entrenched,  and 
more  widespread  with  each  passing  day. 

There  was  a  time.  Mr.  President,  when 
employees  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  employers  who,  through  economic 
coercion,  deprived  them  of  fair  com- 
pensation  and   decent   working   condi- 


tions. However,  with  the  help  of  honest 
unionism  and  a  developing  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  many  em- 
ployers, the  employees  have  been  able 
to  free  themselves  from  that  kind  of 
oppression  and  abuse. 

Unhappily,  what  we  are  seeing  today 
is  the  replacement  of  one  tyranny  by 
another.  Our  labor  movement  has  been 
infiltrated  to  a  shocking  extent  by  rack- 
eteers and  gangsters  who  would  use  it 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, but  for  their  own  personal  enrich- 
ment. Just  as  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  former  evil  in  the  past,  and 
has  acted  to  help  the  workingman  to 
protect  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
employer,  so  Congress  must  now  act  to 
enable  the  workingman  to  protect  him- 
self against  this  new  tyranny  within  the 
union  movement. 

The  first  essential  step  In  affording 
this  protection  is  provided  in  the  guar- 
antees of  minimum  standards  of  basic 
rights  of  union  members  as  set  forth  in 
title  I  of  my  labor  reform  bill.  8.  1137. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  will  only 
give  protection  to  the  workers  so  that 
they  may  govern  their  unions  through 
democratic  procedures,  without  fear  of 
coercion  or  intimidation,  that  they  will 
speedily  free  themselves  from  this  new 
tyranny  to  which  I  have  referred.  Hon- 
est unions  and  honest  union  leaders 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  bill,  any 
more  than  any  honest  governing  body 
has  to  fear  from  the  exercise  of  demo- 
cratic rights  by  those  who  are  governed. 

That,  as  I  say.  is  the  first  essential 
step.  The  four  bills  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  Mr.  President,  and  which  I 
have  previously  discussed,  are  further 
protection  for  working  people  and  for 
American  society  against  abuses  perpe- 
trated by  dishonest  elements  in  the  labor 
union  movement. 

With  prompt  adoption  of  these  pro- 
posals, we  can  reaffirm  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  destroy  the  new  tyranny 
that  would  enslave  the  working  people 
of  America,  and  preserve  freedom  and 
integrity  in  our  society. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ACCOUNT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  Pacific 
Northwest  account,  and  other  purposes. 

Cosponsors  on  the  bill  with  me  are 
nine  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  States  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River. 
They  are  my  distinguished  colleagues  as 
follows :  Mr.  Bible,  of  Nevada :  Mr.  Can- 
non, of  Nevada;  Mr.  Chttrch.  of  Idaho; 
Mr.  McOee.  of  Wyoming ;  Mr.  Mansfield, 
of  Montana;  Mr.  Morse,  of  Oregon;  Mr. 
Moss,  of  Utah;  Mr.  Neitberger,  of  Ore- 
gon: and  Mr.  O'Mahonet,  of  Wyoming. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
bill  at  this  time,  but  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  measure  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcobo  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Reclamation  Interests  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  States  have  been  working 
for  214  years  on  legislation  to  establish 
a  Pacific  Northwest  account.    They  have 
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had  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  ca- 
pable water  lawyers  in  the  West  and  have 
worked  with  many  Northwest  groups  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  area. 
They  have  consulted  with  the  staffs  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  have  had  confer- 
ences with  many  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  people  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  States  together  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

This  bill  makes  possible  the  use  of  net 
power  revenues  from  federally  con- 
structed, multiple-purpose  projects  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  to  assist  the 
farmers  in  repaying  the  cost  of  irrigation 
projects  which  are  beyond  the  ability  of 
those  farmers  to  repay  within  50  years. 

This  is  not  a  new  philosophy,  as  the 
principle  has  been  applied  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  and  the  Central  Valley  project 
of  California. 

Power  has  been  a  paying  partner  to 
aid  Irrigation  since  1906  when  Congress 
gave  its  approval  to  this  method  of 
financing. 

Reclamation  law  gives  the  farmer  40 
years  to  repay  his  obligation.  All  the 
major  projects  which  can  repay  this  ob- 
ligation in  40  years  have  been  built. 
Consequently  this  legislation  will  make 
possible  the  future  reclamation  develop- 
ment of  feasible  irrigation  projects  in 
the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

We  feel  this  development  is  vital  to  the 
economy  and  economic  security  of  these 
States  and  to  the  Nation. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  net  power 
revenues  available  to  a  State,  under  this 
bill,  may  be  used  outside  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  area  provided  irrigation 
financial  aid  is  not  available  from  any 
other  basin  account. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1388)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  a  Pacific  Northwest  account, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Murray  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  be- 
cause of  the  Interrelations  of  various  Federal 
Irrigation  and  hydroelectric  projects  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  need  for  assistance 
from  net  power  revenues  for  the  development 
of  the  irrigation  potentials  of  that  area,  and 
the  importance  of  orderly  marketing  of  the 
commercial  power  output  of  said  Federal 
hydroelectric  projects,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  establish  a  Pacific  Northwest 
account.  To  said  account  shall  be  credited 
at  least  once  a  year  all  revenues  hereafter 
derived  from  power  operations  of  each  of  the 
projects  named  or  described  In  section  3  of 
this  Act,  and  to  it  shall  be  charged  at  least 
once  a  year  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
hereafter  Incurred  by  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  those  operations  and  from 
the  resulting  net  revenues  amounts  sufllclent 


to  accoimt,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  the 
scheduled  return  (1)  of  the  capital  coets  of 
those  projects  which  are  allocated  to  said 
purpose,  (2)  of  the  irrigation  capital  coets 
assigned  to  those  projects  to  be  returned 
from  net  power  revenues,  and  (3)  of  Interest 
on  the  unamortized  balances  of  the  commer- 
cial power  allocations,  where  and  as  provided 
by  law.  Net  revenues  derived  from  power 
operations  as  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  first 
to  payment  of  the  charges  described  in  items 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
arising  in  connection  with  the  presently  ex- 
isting or  authorized  projects  named  or  de- 
scribed In  section  3  of  this  Act  and  thereafter 
to  payment  of  charges  to  the  account  here- 
after incurred  pursuant  to  section  4,  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c) ,  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  schedules,  in  which  the 
scheduled  return  of  the  presently  unamor- 
tized balances  of  the  capital  allocations  here- 
inbefore referred  to  shall  be  set  forth,  de- 
signed to  accomplish  payout  of  each  project 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  that 
project  and  may  from  time  to  time  revise  said 
schedules  so  far  as  such  revision  is  consistent 
with  those  laws. 

Sec  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "Pacific  Northwest"  means 
the  area  within  the  United  States  comprising 
the  Columbia  River  drainage  basin,  the 
drainage  basin  of  other  streams  entering 
the  Pacific  CX:ean  between  the  Canadian 
boundary  and  the  California-Oregon  bound- 
ary, and  closed  basins  wholly  or  partly  within 
Oregon,  and 

(b)  the  term  "revenues  from  power  opera- 
tions" Includes,  in  addition  to  income  spe- 
cifically from  power  sales  from  the  projects 
named  or  described  in  section  3  of  this  Act, 
miscellaneous  receipts  derived  from  facilities 
of  such  projects  the  costs  of  which  are 
charged  to  or  allocated  to  power,  and  where 
only  a  portion  of  such  facilities  are  charged 
to  or  allocated  to  power,  the  term  includes 
an  appropriate  share  of  such  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  Boise.  Columbia  Basin, 
Crooked  River,  Hungry  Horse,  and  Palisades 
Federal  reclamation  projects;  the  Talent  di- 
vision of  the  Rogue  River  Basin  Federal  rec- 
lamation project;  the  Kennewlck  and  Roza 
divisions  of  the  Taklma  Federal  reclamation 
project;  unit  numbered  7  of  the  Minidoka 
project  powerplant;  the  American  Falls  pow- 
erplant  of  the  Minidoka  Federal  reclamation 
project;  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion transmission  system;  all  presently  au- 
thorized projects  In  the  Columbia  Basin  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  power  marketing 
authority  under  the  Act  of  August  20,  1937 
(50  Stat.  731),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  under  section  5  of  the  Act  of 
December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  887.  890),  or 
from  which  Irrigation  water  Is  furnished  by 
him  under  section  8  of  the  latter  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  Albenl  Falls,  Bonneville,  Chief 
Joseph,  Cougar,  Detrolt-Blg  Cliff,  Hills  Creek, 
Ice  Harbor,  John  Day,  Lookout  Polnt-]3exter, 
McNary,  and  The  Dalles  developments  which 
have  already  been  constructed  or  fire  now 
under  construction;  and  such  other  projects 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  may  hereafter  be 
designated  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  status  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  account 
and  particularly  on  the  amounts  by  which 
the  revenues  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  exceed  the  charges  therein  described  and 
the  amounts  by  which  it  is  anticipated  such 
revenues  will  exceed  such  charges.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain  a  composite  payout 
schedule  for  all  projects  then  covered  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  account  showing,  year  by 
year,  estimated  future  charges  to  the  account, 
estimated  future  credits  to  the  account,  and 
estimated  unencumbered  balances  in  the  ac- 
count. 

(b)  Reports  to  the  President  and  the  Oc»i- 
gress  on  the  financial  feasibility  of  any  proj- 


ect which  Is  hereafter  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized for  construction  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  or.  In  the  circumstances  stated  in 
section  5  of  this  Act,  elsewhere  in  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  or  Nevada  and  which  In- 
volves an  allocation  to  Irrigation  shaU  In- 
clude an  estimate  by  the  Secretary  of  what 
portion,  if  any,  of  that  allocation  Is  beyond 
the  probable  return  from  project  operations 
within  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  permis- 
sible development  period,  and  of  the  prob- 
able avallabUlty,  without  increase  in  then 
prevailing  power  rate  schedules,  of  revenues 
sufficient  to  cover  those  costs,  as  shown  by 
the  reports  made  tinder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  other  commitments  of  such  revenues.  In- 
cluding charges  against  the  account  in- 
curred or  likely  to  be  Incurred  by  reason  of 
variances  In  the  cost  at  which  power  can 
be  produced  and  marketed.  No  such  project 
the  financial  feasibility  of  which  depends 
on  assistance  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  ac- 
count shall  be  undertaken  except  upon  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  costs  of  the  proj- 
ects covered  by  section  3  of  this  Act  which 
are  properly  chargeable  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west acount,  the  Secretary  shall  schedule  for 
return  from  revenues  to  be  credited  to  the 
account  those  project  construction  cost  obli- 
gations of  the  water  users  which  will  become 
due  and  payable  fifty  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  repayment  period,  exclusive  of 
any  development,  water  rental,  moratorium 
or  deferment  periods,  on  the  Deschutes,  Owy- 
hee, and  Vale  Federal  reclamation  projects; 
the  Payette  division  of  the  Boise  Federal 
reclamation  project;  the  Talent  division  of 
the  Rogue  River  Basin  Federal  reclamation 
project;  the  Hermiston  and  West  Extension 
units  of  the  Umatilla  Federal  reclamation 
project;  and  the  Kennewlck,  Kittitas,  and 
Roza  divisions  of  the  Taklma  Federal  recla- 
mation project.  Such  construction  cost  obli- 
gations on  any  of  such  projects,  divisions,  or 
units  shall  be  charged  to  the  account  only 
after  an  amendatory  contract,  satisfac- 
tory in  form  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Irri- 
gation district  representing  the  water  users 
of  the  project  contract  unit  Involved,  has 
been  entered  into  restating  the  construction 
charge  obligation  to  be  repaid  by  the  water 
users  and  requiring  the  water  users  to  waive 
aU  claim  to  any  mLscellaneous  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  project  division  or  unit  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4,  subsections  I  and  J, 
of  the  Act  of  December  5,  1924,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  July  1,  1946  (43  Stat.  672.  703. 
60  Stat.  348.  366.  43  U.S.C.  501.  526),  or  of 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  16,  1930  (46  Stat. 
367.  368,  43  U.S.C.  424d),  after  the  time 
scheduled  under  such  amendatory  contract 
for  completion  of  repayment  of  the  restated 
construction  charge  obligations  (exclusive 
of  any  extensions  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  variable  annual  Installments). 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  require  or  to  furnish  author- 
ity for  modification  of  the  power  marketing 
arrangements  heretofore  set  up  by  the  Sec- 
retary; to  relieve  any  contractor  for  water  or 
power  of  any  obligation  which  it  has  hereto- 
fore undertaken  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4,  subsection  (c)  of  this  Act;  to  amend 
or  repeal  any  provision  of  law  with  resi>ect 
to  the  payout  of  any  project;  to  affect  the 
laws  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  projects  and  the  deposit  of  receipts 
in  the  Treasury;  to  require  that  any  portion 
of  amounts  properly  allocable  to  irrigation 
which  have  been  declared  to  be  nonreim- 
bursable and  nonretumable  by  or  pursuant 
to  law  shall  be  accounted  for  as  reimbursable 
or  returnable;  to  provide  for  or  contemplate 
utilization  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  account 
In  connection  with  any  project  which, 
though  It  is  within  one  or  another  of  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Utah,  or  Nevada,  is  located 
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outside  the  Pacific  Northwest  except  In  cases 
In  which  Irrigation  Etsslstance  Is  not  available 
from  another  similar  account  or  fund  and  In 
which  assistance  from  the  account  to  such 
project  is  Justified  in  the  light  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  net  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Pacific  Northwest  power  system  from  the 
State  In  which  It  Is  located  (said  contribu- 
tions to  be  determined  by  taking  Into  ac- 
cotmt  all  significant  factors.  Including  par- 
tlciilarly  both  on-site  production  of  energy 
and  water  supply  for  downstream  plants) ;  or 
to  authorize  the  Secrettry  to  establish  rate 
levels  for  the  sale  of  power  after  payout  of 
any  project  or  projects  Is  accomplished  in 
excess  of  those  which  he  could  lawfully 
establish  dxiring  payout,  due  regard  being 
hsxl  for  changes  in  the  costs  of  oi^rating  and 
maintaining  such  pro'ect  or  projects. 


REPEAL  AND  AMENDMENT  OP  CER- 
TAIN STATUTES  RELATING  TO 
COLLECTION  OP  FEES  UNDER  VES- 
SEL INSPECTION  LAWS 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services 
under  the  navigation  and  vessel  inspec- 
tion laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1390)  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services 
under  the  navigation  and  vessel  inspec- 
tion laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
Is  as  follows: 

Mabch  4,  1059. 
Tbe  Prxsioent  of  the  Senate. 

Mt  Dka>  Ma.  PRXsn>sNT:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  repeal 
and  amend  certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibit- 
ing the  collection  of  fees  for  certain  services 
under  the  navigation  and  vessel  inspection 
laws. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  cer- 
tain statutes  prohibiting  the  charging  or  col- 
lection of  fees  for  certain  services  rendered 
to  vessel  owners  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  It  would  further 
repeal  fees  presently  fixed  by  statute  for 
other  services  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  vessel  interests  and  thus  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  general 
authority,  to  fix  fees  to  be  collected  upon  the 
rendering  of  any  of  these  services. 

The  services  for  which  a  fee  may  or  may 
not  now  be  charged  are  more  specifically  set 
forth  in  a  memorandum  accompanying  this 
letter. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  lay  the 
draft  blU  transmitted  herewith  before  the 
Senate.  A  similar  proposal  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  and  that  enactment 
v.  ould  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Very  truly  yours. 

A.  QiLicoBK  Tvota, 
Acting  Secretary  o/  the  Treasury. 


MZMOBANSUM   TO   ACCOMPANY   A   BlIX 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  the 
statutory  provisions  against  the  charging  and 
collection  of  fees  by  collectors  or  other  officers 
of  cxistoms  or  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for 
any  of  the  foUowing  services: 

Measurement  of  tonnage  and  certifying 
same;  issuance  of  a  license  or  granting  of  a 
certificate  of  registry,  record,  or  enrollment; 
endorsement  of  change  of  master;  certifying 
and  receiving  manifest,  Including  master's 
oath  and  permit;  granting  permit  to  vessels 
licensed  for  the  fisheries  to  touch  and  trade; 
payment  of  entry  and  clearance  fees  for  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and 
northwestern  frontiers;  payment  of  clear- 
ance fees  for  vessels  making  daily  trips  be- 
tween any  port  in  the  United  States  and  any 
port  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  wholly  upon 
Interior  waters;  granting  certificate  of  pay- 
ment of  tonnage  dues;  recording  bill  of  sale, 
mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  conveyance,  or 
the  discharge  of  mortgage  or  hypothecation; 
furnishing  certificate  of  title;  fvu-niehing  a 
crew  list;  certificate  of  protection  to  seamen; 
bill  of  health;  shipping  or  discharging  of  sea- 
men as  provided  by  title  53.  Revised  Statutes, 
sections  563  and  646  of  title  46;  apprenticing 
boys  to  the  merchant  service;  inspecting,  ex- 
amining, and  licensing  steam  vessels  includ- 
ing insf>ectlon  certificate  and  copies  thereof; 
and  licensing  of  master,  engineer,  pilot,  or 
mate  of  a  vessel. 

In  addition  it  would  abolish  certain  fees 
which  are  prescribed  by  statute  for  entry 
and  clearance  of  vessels,  post  entry,  granting 
permlta  to  proceed,  receiving  manifest, 
change  of  name  of  vessel,  recording  bills  of 
sale,  mortgages,  hypothecations,  or  other  in- 
struments, issuing  certificates  of  ownership 
and  issuing  abstracts  of  title. 

The  repeal  or  amendment  of  these  statutes 
is  necessary  In  order  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasviry  may  in  his  discretion  set  fees 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501  of  the 
act  of  Augiist  31,  1951  (6  UJB.C.  140). 

It  is  contemplated  that,  in  those  regula- 
tions, fees  will  be  established  for,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to,  admeasurment  of  ves- 
sels, registry  of  vessels,  issuance  of  enroU- 
ments  and  licenses,  or  licenses,  renewals  of 
licenses,  issuance  of  special  certificates  to 
vessels,  authorization  for  changes  of  names 
of  vessels,  furnishing  and  recording  abstracts 
of  title  of  vessels,  recording  of  evidence  of 
title  to,  and  encumbrances  upon,  vessels, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  latter,  entry  and 
clearance  of  vessels,  furnishing  certificates  of 
ownership  of  vessels,  furnishing  copies  of 
dociunenta,  records,  or  other  papers  filed  in 
offices  of  collectors  of  customs  or  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  and  certifying  such 
copies. 

It  Is  also  contemplated  that.  In  addition 
to  any  fees  which  may  be  established  In  those 
regulations,  there  will  also  be  prescribed 
therein  charges  for  services  performed  by 
customs  officers  at  places  other  than  their 
official  stations,  as,  for  example,  admeasur- 
ing or  readmeasurlng  vessels  at  such  places, 
entering  or  clearing  vessels  at  points  which 
are  not  ports  of  entry,  furnishing  customs 
supervision  over  vessels  at  such  points,  and 
the  like.  It  Is  anticipated  that  any  such 
charge  will  reimbiu-se  the  Government  for 
the  compensation  of  the  customs  officer  con- 
cerned while  absent  from  his  official  station 
as  weU  as  for  any  expenses  Incvirred  by  him 
in  connection  with  any  such  services  ren- 
dered by  him. 

Certain  obsolete  portions  of  section  4383 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (UJS.C. 
1952  edition,  title  46,  section  330),  section 
4383  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (VB.C.  1963 
ed.,  title  46,  sec.  833)  and  the  act  of  June  19. 
1886  (U.S.C.,  1953  ed.,  title  46,  sec.  331), 
have  been  included,  in  the  comparative  print 
although  it  is  probable  that  they  have  been 
repealed  by   ImpUcatlon  or   at  least  super- 


seded. They  are  the  16th.  18th,  34th,  and 
25th  Items  of  Revised  Statute  4382;  the  ref- 
erence to  naval  officer  in  Revised  Statute 
4383;  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  act  of  Jime 
19, 1886. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  PROVISION  OP 
BLACK  BASS  ACT.  RELATING  TO 
INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION 
OP  PISH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  clarify  a  provision  in 
the  Black  Bass  Act  relating  to  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1391)  to  clarify  a  provision 
in  the  Black  Bass  Act  relating  to  the 
interstate  transportation  of  fish,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson. by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Dkpaktment  or  tb^  IimaioB. 

Omcx  or  the  Secbxtabt. 
WashiTtgton,  DC,  March  8.  1959. 
Hon.  Richakd  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Ma.  Presideht:  Knclosed  herewith  Is 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  clarify  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Black  Bass  Act  relating  to  the 
interstate  transportation  of  fish,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

We  recommend  that  this  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Revision  of  section  9  of  the  so-called  Black 
Bass  Act  is  desirable.  In  our  opinion,  to  re- 
solve a  question  that  has  arisen  concerning 
the  Intent  of  that  section.  Our  revision 
would  result  in  the  addition  of  language  that 
would  make  it  clear  that  only  the  shipment 
of  legally  taken  fish  is  contemplated  there- 
under. While  we  believe  the  general  Intent 
of  the  act  Is  clear.  In  at  least  one  case  that 
has  come  to  our  attention,  the  court  baa 
expressed  the  view  that  a  strict  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  section  does  not  make  such  a 
requirement.  In  the  circumstances,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  revision  of  this  section  of  the 
act  would  be  desirable. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ross  XiKiTuat, 
Aaaistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  TAXES 
ON  PERSONS  OVER  65  YEARS  OP 
AGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
that  taxes  imposed  under  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system 
will  not  be  imposed  on  account  of  serv- 
ice perfonned  by  individuals  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  65. 
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This  bill  is  one  of  several  in  a  program 
I  have  undertaken  to  benefit  our  rapidly 
growing  group  of  senior  citizens. 

Social  security  was  conceived  as  a  self- 
.supporting  Govemment-nm  plan  for 
old-age  insurance.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  a  man  has  paid  social  secu- 
rity taxes  for  many  years,  with  his  em- 
ployer paying  in  a  Uke  amount,  when 
he  reaches  the  proper  age  he  should  re- 
ceive the  benefits  and  not  be  forced  to 
continue  to  pay  taxes.  In  other  words, 
if  one  pays  the  premiums  on  an  endow- 
ment ix)licy,  when  it  matures  one  should 
get  the  endowment  without  having  to 
continue  to  pay  the  premiums. 

Under  our  social  security  laws,  when  a 
man  reaches  65  he  is  eligible  for  maxi- 
mum benefits.  If  he  elects  to  continue 
to  work  further,  any  payments  by  him 
do  not  serve  to  Increase  these  benefits. 
As  the  payments  he  makes  go  directly 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
he  is  actually  being  taxed  for  working. 
This  is  just  plain  wrong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1393)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  so  that  the  taxes  im- 
p>osed  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  system  will  not  be 
imposed  on  account  of  service  performed 
by  individuals  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65.  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejnesentative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  service  performed  after 
the  calendar  quarter  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
employment)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (16),  (2)  by 
Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (17)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and  (3)  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(18)  Service  performed  by  an  individual 
Who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five." 


MATCHING  GRANTS  TO  STATES 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO 
AND  ALCOHOL 

Mr.  NEUBEHIGER.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  able  Senators  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Bennett  1,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  aid  States  in  conducting 
programs  to  inform  and  educate  school- 
children regarding  the  effects  of  tobacco 
and  alcohol  on  the  human  body.  Under 
provisions  of  this  proposal.  Federal 
funds  would  be  available  on  a  matching 
basis  to  individual  States  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  such  grants;  the  pro- 
gram is  entirely  permissive. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  identical  to  that  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Congressman 
David  King  of  Utah  is  introducing  simi- 


lar legislation  in  the  other  body  today 
to  aid  in  meeting  this  need. 

I  have  been  disturbed  for  some  time 
over  the  flood  of  glamour  advertising  of 
tobacco  and  alcohol  which  has  deluged 
our  young  p>eople.  The  finest  talents  of 
Madison  Avenue  seem  to  be  working  at 
double  time  to  prepare  this  cascade  of 
advertising  aimed  at  persuading  our 
young  people  to  use  cigarettes  and  liquor. 
Our  billboards  and  periodicals  are  satu- 
rated with  this  advertising.  We  cannot 
tune  it  out  of  our  radio  and  television. 

Our  most  prominent  athletes  and 
glamorous  figures  of  stage  and  screen 
are  featured  in  this  advertising,  which 
is  ain>sd  directly  at  our  Nation's  youth. 
How  can  school  officials  enforce  no- 
smoking  rules  among  their  student 
bodies  when  yovmgsters  are  told  at  every 
hand  that  this  great  baseball  hero  and 
that  beautiful  screen  star  smoke  such 
and  such  a  brand  of  cigarette?  Young 
people  are  highly  imitative  by  nature. 
Can  we  not  but  expect  them  to  follow  the 
patterns  which  they  associate  with  suc- 
cess? 

By  contrast,  Mr.  President,  our  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  announced 
these  findings: 

First.  Smokers'  death  rate  from  all 
causes  is  32  percent  higher  than  non- 
smokers. 

Second.  For  habitual  smokers  of  cig- 
arettes, the  death  rate  is  58  percent 
higher. 

Third.  For  very  heavy  smokers — two 
packs  of  cigarettes  per  day — the  death 
rate  is  nearly  twice  that  for  non- 
smokers. 

Fourth.  Regular  cigarette  smokers 
have  about  10  times  as  many  fatal  cases 
of  lung  cancer  as  nonsmokers,  and  about 
a  63  percent  higher  death  rate  from 
coronaries. 

Fifth.  For  very  heavy  cigar  or  pipe 
smokers;  the  death  rate  is  about  the 
same  as  for  smokers  of  one -half  to  one 
pack  of  cigarettes  a  day. 

Yet  what  American  youngster — In- 
deed, what  parent — has  heard  this 
warning  amid  the  tumult  of  advertising 
praise  of  tobacco?  During  the  4-year 
period  when  our  leading  health  agency 
has  published  information  and  statistics 
such  as  those  cited  above,  the  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  in  our  coimtry  has 
soared  from  355  billion  annually  to  some 
409  billion. 

Is  there  not  some  grim  irony  in  this 
situation:  in  which  one  arm  of  our  Gov- 
ernment warns  of  the  dangers  of  use  of 
tobacco  and  another  arm — our  Agricul- 
ture Department — pays  price  supports 
to  the  growers  of  tobacco? 

Does  this  situation  follow  any  pattern 
of  logical  or  reasonable  explanation? 
How  can  we,  in  the  sophisticated  Amer- 
ica of  the  TV  dinner  and  the  automotive 
forward  look,  rationalize  a  situation  in 
which  our  Nation's  youth  is  beseeched, 
constantly,  to  commence  a  habit  which 
the  Public  Health  Service  warns  may 
lead  to  one  of  the  most  dread  diseases 
known  to  mankind?  Is  there  not  a  cry- 
ing need  here  for  dissemination  of  the 
story  of  the  effects  of  the  use  of  these 
products? 

Our  yoimgsters  deserve  at  least  the 
backgroimd  to  resist  the  daily  outpour- 


ings in  behalf  of  cigarettes  and  liquors. 
We  owe  this  much  to  the  health,  tian- 
quillity,  and  happiness  of  America's  next 
generation. 

With  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  alco- 
hol education  in  my  bill,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  my  own  State  of  Oregon  has, 
for  many  years,  dedicated  a  portion  of 
the  income  from  its  State  Uquor  mo- 
nopoly system  to  temperance  education. 
When  the  State  of  Oregon  took  over  the 
liquor  retail  business  in  1933,  the  origi- 
nal authorizing  act  provided  that  some 
of  the  revenues  realized  should  go  to 
providing  information  encouraging  tem- 
perance. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce 
speaks  for  itself.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  r>oint,  together  with  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  entitled  "Pattern  for 
Progress,"  which  I  wrote  for  the  Janu- 
ary-February 1959  issue  of  Listen  maga- 
zine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1394)  to  provide  grants  to 
the  States  to  assist  them  in  informing 
and  educating  children  in  schools  with 
respect  to  the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco, 
alcohol,  and  other  potentially  deleterious 
consumables,  introduced  by  Mr.  Neu- 
berger  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Moss),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  bin  to  provide  granta  to  States  to  assist 
them  in  Informing  and  educating  children 
in  schools  with  respect  to  the  harmful 
effects  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other 
potentially  deleterious  consumables 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT    OF   PT7KPOSE 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
aid  the  States,  through  the  making  of  Fed- 
eral granta  on  a  matching  basis,  in  Informing 
and  educating  children  in  the  harmful  effecta 
of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other  potentially 
deleterious  consumables. 

DETINrnONS 

8ec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
forty-nine  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(b)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  car 
officer  primarUy  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  or  If  there  Is  no  such  agency  or 
officer  any  statewide  educational  agency 
within  the  State  designated  by  or  under 
State  law,  or  In  the  absence  thereof  by 
the  governor,  to  be  the  single  State  educa- 
tional agency  responsible  for  developing  and 
submitting  a  State  plan  tmder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  and 

(c)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dei>artment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

statx  applications 
Sec.  3.  The    Commissioner    shall    approve 
any  application  for  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  If  such  application — 

(a)  designates  the  State  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose; 

(b)  provides  a  plan  in  acccM-dance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  in  such  detail 
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as  the  COQuniMloner  may  require,  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purpoM,'  and 

(c)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  and  in  such  torm,  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Commls- 
eloner  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require. 

STATS   PLANS 

Sec.  4.  A  State  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  shall  set  forth,  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe — 

(a)  the  niunber  of  schoolchildren  in  the 
State  who  It  Is  proposed  will  be  benefited  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  the  types  of  potentially  deleterious 
consumables,  In  addition  to  tobacco  and  al- 
cohol, with  respect  to  which  it  is  proposed 
that  such  children  will  be  educated  and 
Informed; 

(c)  the  amount  of  time  it  Is  proposed  will 
be  devoted  to  informing  and  educating  such 
children  with  respect  to  such  potentially 
deleterious  consumables; 

(d)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  which  will  be 
Incurred  by  the  State  in  providing  such  in- 
formation and  education;  and 

(e)  a  description  of  the  Instruction  tech- 
niques proposed  to  be  employed  In  Imparting 
such  education  and  Information. 

APPROVAL   or   STATC  PLANS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove any  State  plan  which  (1)  fulfills  the 
conditions  specified  in  section  4  and  (2)  la 
otherwise  effectively  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  submitted  by  such 
agency  and  approved  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  has  been  so  changed  that  it 
no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4,  or  no  longer  is  effectively  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  such  plan 
there  Is  a  falling  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  or  carry  out  such 
purpose; 

the  Commissioner  shall  withhold  further 
payments  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  the  State,  luitll  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  or. 
If  compliance  Is  Impossible,  until  the  State 
repays  or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  any 
Federal  money  which  has  been  diverted  or 
Improperly  expended. 

PAYMENTS   TO   STATXS 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  State,  out  of  any  money  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  In  such 
amounts  at  such  time  or  times  during  each 
year  as  he  shall  determine,  one-half  of  the 
costs  Incurred  by  such  State  under  a  plan 
approved  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

APPBOPaiATIONS 

S«c.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Neu- 
BERCER  Is  as  follows: 

Pattxhn  roa  Proorxss 

(By  Hon.  RicHAao  L.  NsuBKaon,  U.S.  Senator 

from  the  State  of  Oregon) 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for  serious 
Americana  to  confront  a  number  of  obvious 
facts.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  despite 
all  the  wealth  lavished  upon  the  American 
standard  of  living — and  we  are  the  wealth- 
iest country  in  the  world  in  terms  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  creature  comforts — the  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  shorter 
life  expectancy  than  those  of  no  fewer  than 
seven  other  nations.  It  is  significant  that 
the  men  of  Holland,  Oreat  Britain,  Norway, 
Sweden.  New  Zealand,  Israel,  and  Denmark 
all  Uve  longer  than  their  counterp<u-ts   In 


the  United  States.  This  is  true,  I  repeat, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  America  has  a 
higher  per  capita  Income  and  a  greater  con- 
sumer-purchasing power  than  any  other 
nation.  We  have  more  food,  we  have  more 
vitamins,  we  have  more  shelter,  we  have 
more  clothing — yet  a  shorter  life  expectancy. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  situation? 
I  am  not  wise  enough  to  give  the  final 
definitive  answer,  but  I  would  say  that 
among  the  reasons  are  these:  First,  an  ex- 
cessive reliance  upon  alcohol  and  tobacco 
to  relieve  the  tensions  of  our  modern  com- 
p>etltive  culture;  and,  second,  the  lack  of 
emphasis  upon  physical  education  and  in- 
dividual athletic  activity. 

For  example,  I  think  it  is  a  commentary 
on  our  society  that  lietween  1954  and  1958, 
as  disclosed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, smokers'  death  rates  from  all  causes 
were  32  percent  higher  than  those  of  non- 
smokers.  The  rate  for  regular  smokers  of 
cigarettes  was  58  percent  higher  than  for 
nonsmokers.  For  heavy  smokers — two  packs 
or  more  a  day — the  death  rate  was  twice 
that  of  nonsmokers.  Yet  despite  these  facts, 
disclosed  by  a  Federal  agency  which  spends 
millions  of  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  research  in  this  most  vital  of  fields,  dur- 
ing this  same  period  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  among  Americans  Increased 
from  356  billion  to  410  billion. 

One  of  my  approaches  to  this  problem  is 
from  the  angle  of  education.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  into  Congress  which 
would  authorize  Federal  matching  funds  to 
any  State  whose  schools  would  conduct 
courses  telling  of  the  adverse  impact  on 
health  of  the  use  of  alcohol  and  cigarettes. 

When  I  spoke  early  this  year  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  one  of  the  greatest  doctors 
In  our  country  asked  me,  "Have  you  noticed 
that  the  advertising  for  both  alcohol  and 
tobacco  Is  beamed  to  the  young  person?" 
It  is  evidently  felt  that  any  older  person  who 
uses  such  products  is  already  hooked,  that 
the  habit  is  formed,  and  that  he  has  been 
secured  firmly  and  perhaps  until  death  cm  a 
customer.  For  this  reason  the  appeal  and 
the  glamor  of  such  advertising  are  directed 
to  the  young  person. 

Since  that  doctor  asked  me  such  a  ques- 
tion I  have  tried  to  watch  the  advertise- 
ments and  the  television  appeals.  I  have 
noticed  on  television,  for  example,  that  cig- 
arette advertising  often  shows  a  handsome 
young  man  driving  up  to  a  house  in  a  fancy 
convertible.  He  honks  the  horn,  and  a 
good-looking  girl  comes  out  of  the  house, 
down  the  steps  two  at  a  time,  Jmnps  In  the 
car  beside  him  and  puts  her  arm  around 
him,  and  they  drive  off.  As  they  do  so,  he 
lights  up  a  cigarette  for  her,  then  she  lights 
one  for  him.  In  this  way  the  manufacturer 
makes  use  of  the  appeal  of  sex,  the  appeal 
of  youth  to  youth,  the  appeal  of  athletic 
prowess  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  of 
glamor  and  beauty  on  the  part  of  the  girl. 

In  a  country  with  freedom  of  the  press 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  restrict  advertis- 
ing. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  for 
many  years  tried  it,  with  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity, depending  on  the  policies  of  the 
Commission  at  any  particular  time.  It  has 
not  had  much  success,  perhaps  with  good 
exciise. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  arm  our  young  people  with  basic 
physical  facts  about  these  products  so  that 
they  have  a  fighting  chance  to  resist  such 
subtle  appeals.  The  young  people  of  this 
Nation  will  be  the  citisens  of  the  future; 
they  will  decide  the  destiny  and  fate  of  o\ir 
country,  and  perhaps  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  civiliza- 
tion that  during  the  first  6  months  of  1968, 
which  were  unfortunately  a  time  of  business 
recession  and  general  decline,  General  Mo- 
tors profits  were  down  29  percent.  Standard 
Oil  profits  down  30  percent,  the  profits  of 
UiUted  States  Steel  down  40  percent,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  profits  of  the  American 


Tobacco  Co.  were  up  22  percent.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that,  at  a  time  when  the  greatest 
Industrial  firms  in  our  country  were  expe- 
riencing a  diminution  In  their  profits,  the 
largest  cigarette  manufacturing  company 
had  a  vast  increase  in  profits. 

We  have  6  agricultural  products  described 
legislatively  as  basic,  out  of  some  172  such 
major  commodities.  These  six  qualify  for 
Federal  price  supports;  in  other  words.  If  a 
person's  farm  has  a  historic  acreage  pattern 
of  one  of  these  six,  he  qualifies  for  price- 
support  payments. 

To  me  it  has  always  been  ludicrous  that 
one  of  the  six  basics  of  American  life  is  to- 
bacco. The  other  five,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
are  wheat,  com,  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts. 
Thus,  tobacco  is  one  of  the  crops  we 
Bubsldiae. 

We  rise  up  in  righteous  wrath  and  indig- 
nation when  we  hear  that  Red  China  sub- 
sidizes the  growing  of  popples  for  opium. 
But  I  wonder  what  people  in  other  countries 
think  when  they  learn  that  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, reports  that  the  death  rate  among 
heavy  smokers  is  nearly  twice  that  for  non- 
smokers,  and  yet  another  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, '  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pays  price  supports  to  farmers  to  encourage 
the  production  of  tobacco. 

Tou  know,  Robert  Burns,  the  great  and 
talented  Scotsman,  once  said: 

"O  wad  some  Power  the  giftle  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." 

The  second  factor  I  mentioned  Is  that  ae 
Americans  don't  get  enough  exercise.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  getting  Into  an  automo- 
bile to  go  two  blocks,  or  iising  an  elevator 
to  go  up  one  fioor.  We  have  almost  stopped 
using  the  ordinary  method  by  which  human 
beings  were  supposed  to  travel  over  this 
earth  before  the  internal  combustion  engine 
was  ever  invented. 

I  think  it  wouldn't  hurt  us  at  all  If  occa- 
sionally some  Americans  got  a  little  bit  of 
physical  exercise.  We  are  the  greatest  Na- 
tion for  spectator  sports  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  is  easy,  for  example, 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  get  a  hundred 
thousand  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
people  to  watch  22  men  take  their  exercise. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
things  we  should  do  Is  to  encourage  physical 
activity  and  athletic  prowess  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  athlete  in  our  society,  but  on  the 
part  of  the  average  person.  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Physical  Fitness,  but  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
things  that  It  has  revealed  about  the  lack  of 
phjrsical  condition  not  only  on  the  part  of 
those  to  be  inducted  into  our  armed  services, 
but  also  of  the  avarage  American  who  U 
around  middle  age.  We  need  a  great  deal 
more  physical  stamina  In  our  country.  Too 
much  emphasis  Is  put  on  the  superior  athlete 
and  the  great  athlete,  which  very  few  of  us 
can  be,  rather  than  on  the  average  Indi- 
vidual. 

I  get  concerned,  too,  when  I  see  too  much 
emphasis  on  mere  prowess  rather  than  on 
having  a  good  time,  recreational  and  creative 
time,  playing  %  game. 

I  recently  i|ead  In  the  paper,  for  example, 
of  a  coach  in  a  little  baseball  league,  who 
gave  his  8-,  9-,  or  10-year-olds  a  bawling  out 
because  they  didn't  win  their  game.  A  per- 
son doesn't  need  to  win  every  time;  he 
doesnt  need  to  be  as  fast  as  Roger  Bannister: 
but  Just  let  him  go  out  and  get  some  exer- 
cise and  have  fun.  I  think  It  Is  Important 
for  us  to  Inculcate  that  spirit  In  the  young 
people  of  this  country. 

My  appointment  by  Vice  President  Nixon 
to  the  National  Recreational  Outdoor*  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  Is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me,  because  of  my  profound 
conviction  that  the  Inspiring  cathedral  of 
the  outdoors  Is  a  great  deterrent  to  inunoral- 
Ity  and  wrong  Indulgence. 
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All  too  few  Americans  appreciate  from 
personal  experience  the  majesty  of  the 
mountains  and  the  sublime  grandeur  of  a 
rocky  seaooast.  the  cry  of  the  loon  at  dawn 
and  the  honk  of  the  gander  at  sunset.  These 
are  impressions  which  follow  a  person 
through  life,  but  not  enough  people  know 
them.  I  believe  it  was  Thoreau  who  said 
that  all  the  speeches  ever  delivered  in  Con- 
gress were  as  nothing  compared  with  one 
gentle  breath  of  the  south  wind.  Men  and 
women  accustomed  to  the  sky  for  a  roof 
generally  have  a  profound  appreciation  of 
the  Creator  of  such  marvels. 

I  am  one  of  four  Senate  co6p>onsors  of  the 
Humphrey  bill  to  establish  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  which  would  be  patterned  after 
the  CCC  camps  of  the  1930's,  by  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  took  Idle  youths  from  the 
sli^ms  and  sent  them  Into  the  national  parks 
and  national  forests  to  do  trail  building  and 
shelter  construction.  He  saved  these  young 
men  from  a  life  of  crime,  drug  addiction, 
aloohollsm,  and  Jail  cells. 

Today  the  crime  rate  is  the  highest  In 
American  history,  and  many  of  the  new 
criminals  are  teenagers.  I  think  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  is  one  way  to  get  these 
boys  out  of  back  alleys  and  into  the  pine 
woods,  before  they  have  a  felony  conviction 
on  their  records,  a  conviction  which  will 
hound  them  all  their  lives. 

The  sheer  physical  stamina  and  endurance 
required  by  the  vast  outdoors  are  a  deter- 
rent to  indulgence  in  both  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  Remember  the  famous  mountain- 
climbing  book  "The  White  Tower"  by  James 
Ramsay  Ullman?  The  great  Swiss  guide 
decided  he  had  to  get  one  of  his  party  off 
the  perilous  peak  when  the  man  t>egan 
drinking  furtively,  before  he  could  plunge 
the  entire  group  to  disaster. 

My  wife,  for  12  years  a  teacher  of  physi- 
cal education  in  our  public  schools,  has  al- 
ways Insisted  to  me  that  a  healthful  and 
eestful  appreciation  of  the  outdoors  is  in- 
compatible with  excesses.  Mrs.  Neuberger's 
notion  of  fun  is  to  frolic  in  her  Oregon- 
made  bathing  suit  In  the  spray  of  a  water- 
fall nurtured  by  snowbanks,  so  I  Imagine 
ahe  would  qualify  as  an  authority  on  the 
Spartan  way  of  life. 

Americans  today  probably  face  a  sterner 
challenge  than  any  generation  of  people  In 
our  country  has  faced  since  Its  founding 
nearly  200  years  ago. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  not  In 
prohibition,  but  in  education.  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  people  In  the  United 
States  who.  If  they  know  the  basic  facts  of 
the  impact  on  health,  on  nervous  systems,  on 
personality,  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  will  will- 
fully go  on  and  indulge  to  any  degree — If 
Indeed  at  all — In  either  of  these  drugs. 
It  Is  Important  to  show  there  Is  no  relation 
whatsoever  between  such  things  and  per- 
sonal prestige,  achievement,  and  distinction. 

The  task  is  not  easy.  I  doubt  If  any  im- 
portant task  Is  easy.  However,  the  chal- 
lenge is  great,  the  opportunity  is  great,  and 
the  goal  is  commendable,  for  on  its  attain- 
ment rests  the  future  of  our  country.  In 
the  final  analysis  what  our  country  does 
and  what  it  symbolizes  to  the  world  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  health,  the  vitality,  and 
the  strength  of  its  people. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  anything 
which  weakens  the  health  and  strength  of 
Americans  is  a  menace  not  only  to  Amer- 
ica but  to  the  survival  of  Uberty  upon  this 
planet. 

NATIONAL      TURKEY      MARKETINO 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Turkey  Fed- 
eration, I  introduce,  lor  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  enable  producers  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain 


orderly  marketing  conditions,  and  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  the  consumption  of 
turkeys  and  turkey  products.  I  am 
joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  proposal 
by  my  colleague  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  and  by  Sen- 
ators Magnuson.  Yarborough,  Jackson, 
Nettbzrger.  Morse,  Symington,  Prox- 
MiRE,  CxjrRTis,  Moss,  Beall,  Pui-bright, 
and  Wiley. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  the  end  of  the  day,  Wednesday, 
March  18,  to  accept  additional  sponsors 
who  may  be  interested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1395)  to  enable  producers 
to  provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions,  and 
to  promote  and  expand  the  consumption 
of  turkeys  and  turkey  products,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  measure  is  called  the  National  Tur- 
key Marketing  Act,  but  in  effect  it  is 
essentially  an  enabling  act  providing  the 
means  for  turkey  producers  themselves 
to  develop  and  vote  on  a  marketing  order 
designed  to  give  more  stability  to  their 
industry.  This  act  has  the  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Turkey  Federation, 
which  made  this  proixwal  after  several 
years  of  study  and  negotiations  with  the 
various  State  turkey  federations. 

I,  together  with  a  number  of  col- 
leagues, introduced  this  identical  pro- 
posal last  year.  Hearings  were  held,  but 
at  the  time  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
stifflcient  agreement  among  committee 
members  to  report  the  bill  favorably. 
Since  that  time,  I  believe  that  a  greater 
tmderstanding  of  the  meaning  and  the 
value  of  this  proposal  has  been  achieved 
both  by  committee  members  and  by 
members  of  various  growers  associations 
who  were  not  in  full  agreement  last  year. 
However,  there  is  still  some  hesitancy 
among  some  groups,  notably  those  on  the 
west  coast.  I  understand  that  a  some- 
what similar  proposal  has  been  intro- 
duced earlier  this  session  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Englx].  It  is 
my  Yiop^  that  hearings  can  be  conducted 
soon  on  these  measures,  and  any  differ- 
ences of  opinion  ironed  out  at  that  time. 

I  have  just  received  a  communication 
from  the  Minnesota  Turkey  Growers 
Association,  expressing  their  continued 
support  of  the  proposal  and  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Resolution  15  which  was  adopted 
at  their  annual  convention  held  Feb- 
ruary 7  in  Minneapolis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c(msent  that  this  resolution  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rbsolution  Adoptcd  bt  thx  MxmnBOTA  Tub- 

KKT  Okowebs  Absocutxon  at  Its  Annuai. 

CONVENTION,     PEBBUABT     1,     1969,     MlMNS- 

APous,  Minn. 

Wliereas  the  National  Turkey  Federatloa 
In    convention    assembled    at   Dea   Moines, 


Iowa,  in  January  of  195©  endorsed  national 
enabling  legislation  designed  to  provide  the 
tin-key  Industry  with  an  avenue  of  self-help; 
and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  Turkey  Growers 
Association  had  considered  the  Impact  of 
such  legislation  at  previous  meetings  and 
board  of  directors'  sessions:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  this 
association  go  on  record  as  favoring  such 
enabling  legislation  as  may  be  Introduced 
in  Osngress  through  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Ttirkey  Federation  so  long  as  such 
legislation  is  limited  to  being  a  fund-rais- 
ing vehicle  for  research  and  promotion  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
turkey  production  is  a  significant  agri- 
cultural enterprise  in  Minnesota  and 
many  other  States  of  the  Union.  It 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  our 
economy.  Through  promotion  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  industry,  turkey  has  be- 
come a  staple  year-round  item  of  the 
American  diet  instead  of  an  occasional 
holiday  treat. 

But  expansion  of  the  industry  hsis 
brought  problems  of  temporary  sur- 
pluses, usually  seasonal,  that  reflect  the 
need  for  some  stabilization  devices  to 
protect  the  producers.  Turkey  produc- 
tion involves  many  hazards  and  risks, 
and  effective  marketing  stabilization 
could  help  remove  some  of  the  vmcer- 
tainties.  Through  this  bill,  the  turkey 
producers  are  seeking  some  way  to 
achieve  such  marketing  stabilization. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  is  essentially  an  enabling 
measure.  It  does  not  set  up  any  market- 
ing agreement  or  order.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  way  for  producers  themselves  to 
finance  a  stabilization  program  consist- 
ing of  surplus  removal  or  diversion,  plus 
research  and  market  development.  It 
provides  the  means  whereby  the  turkey 
people  could  initiate  marketing  orders 
which  would,  after  hearing  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  if  voted  upon 
favorably  by  a  sufBcient  majority,  put 
the  program  into  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  bill  be  printed  at  the  c<m- 
clusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1396 
A  bill  to  enable  producers  to  provide  a  supply 
of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
consiuners,  to  maintain  orderly  marketing 
conditions,  and  to  promote  and  expand  the 
consumption  of  turkeys  tind  turkey  prod- 
ucts 

Be  it  enacted  by  t?ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
shall  be  known  as  the  "National  Turkey  Mar- 
keting Act." 

Sec.  a.  Breeder  hens  for  the  {Mroductlon  of 
liatchlng  eggs  and  poults,  and  market  tiu:- 
keys  are  produced  by  persons  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  several  States,  and  hatching 
eggs  and  market  turkeys  and  turkey  products 
move  In  large  part  through  the  channels  of 
Interstate  or  tonign  commerce. 

The  nvunber  of  breeder  hens  maintained, 
the  supply  of  hatching  eggs,  and  the  number 
of  poults  hatched  directly  affect  the  supplies 
of,  the  markets  tat.  and  the  prices  ot,  turkeys 
and  turkey  products  In  commerce.  Turkeys 
which  do  not  move  to  market  In  commerce 
directly  affect  the  markets  for  and  the  prices 
of  turkeys  and  turkey  products  in  commerce. 
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Farmers  maintaining  flocks  of  breeder  hens 
for  the  production  of  hatching  eggs  for 
poults  or  market  turkeys,  persons  hatching 
eggs  for  the  production  of  poults  or  market 
turkeys,  and  growers  of  market  turkeys  In- 
dividually have  b«en  vmable  to  determine  the 
number  of  breeder  hens  required,  or  the 
number  of  hatching  eggs  or  poults  to  be 
produced,  to  provide  a  supply  of  turkeys 
needed  to  meet  effective  demand.  As  a  con- 
sequence turkey  breeders  and  turkey  hatch- 
erymen  and  turkey  growers  are  unable  to 
market  in  an  orderly  manner  or  to  prevent 
excessive  supplies  or  shortages  occurring  In 
commerce,  with  the  result  that  prices  fluctu- 
ate widely,  caiising  severe  losses  or  injury 
to  producers  and  consumers  of  turkeys. 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
Of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  encourage  the  producers  of  breeder 
hens,  hatching  eggs,  poults,  and  market  tur- 
keys, through  marketing  orders  issued  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  establish 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of  (1)  pro- 
grams to  provide,  in  the  interests  of  produc- 
ers and  consiuners,  such  supply  and  orderly 
flow  of  turkeys  in  commerce  through  the 
marketing  season  as  will  avoid  unreasonable 
fluctuations  in  supplies  and  prices,  and  as 
will  tend  to  provide  a  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate return  to  efficient  producers,  and  as 
will  tend  to  establish,  as  the  prices  to  farm- 
ers, parity  prices  as  defined  by  section  301 
(a)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  (2)  research  (in- 
cluding disease  control),  promotion,  and 
market  development  programs  to  expand  the 
consumption  of,  and  to  assist,  improve,  or 
promote  the  marketing  and  distribution  in 
commerce  of  tvirkeys  and  turkey  products. 

MARKETING   ORDERS 

Sk:.  4.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  declared  pol- 
icy of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  issue  and 
from  time  to  time  amend,  orders  applicable 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  marketing  in  com- 
merce of  breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs,  poults 
or  market  turkeys,  and  to  buyers  of  turkeys 
Xor  slaughter. 

NOTICE   AND    HEARING 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  producers  of  breeder  hens,  hatching 
eggs,  poults,  or  market  turkeys,  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Issuance  of  an  order  will 
tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  give  due  notice  of  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  upon  a  proposed 
order.  The  formulation  of  the  terms  of  any 
such  order  for  proposal  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  carrying  out  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  in  violation  of  any 
of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lawful. 

FINDING    AND    ISSUANCE    OP    ORDERS 

(c)  After  such  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order 
If  he  finds,  and  sets  forth  in  su<^  order,  upon 
the  evidence  Introduced  at  such  hearing  (In 
addition  to  such  other  findings  as  may  be 
specifically  required  by  this  section )  that  the 
Issuance  of  such  order  and  all  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof  will  tend  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  this  Act. 

TERMS 

(d)  Orders  issued  pxirsuant  to  this  section 
shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  and  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e) )  no  other: 

( 1 )  Requiring  that  every  person  maintain- 
ing breeder  hens  for  the  production  for  com- 
merce of  hatching  eggs,  poults,  or  market 
turkeys  register  his  name  and  address,  and 
that  each  such  breeder  hen  be  registered  and 
issued  an  official  band  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  marketing  order. 

(2)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  the 
person  registering  breeder  hens  of  a  market 


development  and  stabilization  fee  for  each 
breeder  hen  registered  and  issued  an  of- 
ficial band  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  marketing  order. 

(3)  Prohibiting  the  marketing  In  com- 
merce of  breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs,  poults, 
or  market  turkeys  produced  other  than  by 
breeder  hens  registered  and  Issued  an  of- 
ficial band  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  marketing  order. 

(4)  Prohibiting  the  marketing  In  com- 
merce ol  breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs,  poults, 
or  market  turkeys  by  any  person  owning, 
possessing,  or  controlling  any  breeder  hens 
which  have  not  been  registered  and  issued  an 
official  band  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  marketing  order. 

(6)  Providing  for  payments  from  funds 
collected  pursuant  to  the  marketing  order 
for  marketing  breeder  hens  for  slaughter 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  mar- 
keting order. 

(6)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  the  per- 
son hatching  eggs  for  the  production  of 
poults  for  commerce  or  marketing  hatching 
eggs  in  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing of  a  market  development  and  stabiliza- 
tion fee  for  each  hatching  egg  so  hatched 
or  marketed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  marketing  order. 

(7)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  the  per- 
son marketing  poults  in  commerce  or  re- 
taining poults  for  the  production  of  market 
turkeys  lor  commerce,  of  a  market  de- 
velopment and  stabilization  fee  for  each 
poult  marketing  in  commerce  or  retained 
for  the  production  of  turkeys  for  market  in 
commerce  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  marketing  order. 

(8)  Providing  for  payments  from  funds 
collected  pursuant  to  tlie  marketing  order 
for  diverting  hatching  eggs  or  poults  from 
the  channels  of  commerce. 

(9)  Providing  for  the  purchase  from  funds 
collected  pursuant  to  the  marketing  order, 
and  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  breeder 
hens,  hatching  eggs,  or  poults  not  needed 
for  the  production  of  market   turkeys. 

(10)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  the 
person  marketing  market  turkeys  in  com- 
merce of  a  market  development  and  sta- 
bilization fee  for  each  market  turkey  mark- 
eting in  commerce  In  accordance  with  the 
terms    of    the   marketing    order. 

(11)  Providing  for  the  withholding  from 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  breeder  hens,  hatch- 
ing eggs,  poults  and  market  turkeys  of  any 
market  development  and  stabilization  fees 
becoming  due  and  owing  by  reason  of  the 
marketing  of  same,  and  for  the  disposition 
of  such  fees  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  marketing  order. 

(12)  Providing  for  payments  to  be  made 
from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  mar- 
keting order  to  encourage  the  marketing, 
sale,  export,  diversion,  or  other  utilization 
of  market  turkeys  or  turkey  products  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  marketing 
order. 

(13)  Providing  for  the  purchase  from 
funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  marketing 
order  and  the  rale,  donation,  export,  or  other 
disposition  of  market  turkeys  or  turkey 
products  to  facilitate  marketing,  promote 
consumption,  or  iffectuate  a  better  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  of  turkeys  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  marketing 
order. 

(14)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  research  (Including  disease 
control),  promotion  and  market  development 
programs  designed  to  assist.  Improve,  or 
promote  the  marketing,  distribution,  or  con- 
sumption of  turkeys  or  turkey  products,  the 
expense  of  such  projects  to  be  paid  from 
funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  marketing 
order. 

(16)  Any  term  or  condition  Incidental  to, 
not  Inconsistent  with,  and  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate any  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  order. 


TERMS  COMMON  TO  ALL  OROI 

(e)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec« 
tlon  shall  provide  a  method  for  the  selection 
of  a  marketing  board  to  administer  such 
order.  Such  order  shall  also  provide  for 
adequate  representation  on  the  marketing 
board  of  each  :las8  of  producer  (as  de- 
fined in  section  8(m)  of  this  Act)  sub- 
ject to  the  order  and  for  proper  regional  rep- 
resentation. The  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
nominations  made  by  producers.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  marketing  board  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  from  persons  engaged  In  allied 
industries  advisers  to  advise  the  board  on 
any  matter  on  which  the  board  may  request 
advice  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  No  action  taken  by  any  such 
board  affecting  any  class  of  producer  as  de- 
fined In  section  8(m)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  unless  such  action  is  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  rep- 
resenting such  class  of  producer.  Each  mar- 
keting order  shall  state  the  maximum  mar- 
ket development  and  stabilization  fee  which 
may  be  assessed  against  any  class  of  pro- 
ducer. The  order  shall  define  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  marketing  board  which 
shall  Include  the  power: 

(1)  To  administer  such  order  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  terms  and  provisions; 

(2)  To  establish  committees  or  subcom- 
mittees to  carry  out  assigned  duties  and 
functions  and  to  designate  persons  who  may 
or  may  not  be  members  of  the  marketing 
board   to  serve  upon  such  committees: 

(3)  To  employ  or  retail  the  services  of 
necessary  personnel: 

(4)  To  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements 
to  secure  the  services  of  others  (including 
trade  organizations  serving  the  turkey  in- 
dustry) in  administering  the  order  and  in 
formulating,  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  for  the  removal  or  diversion  of  sur- 
plus breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs,  poults,  and 
market  turkeys  from  the  market,  for  con- 
ducting research  (Including  disease  control), 
promotion  and  market  development  projecu 
to  expand  the  consumption  of.  and  markets 
for.  turkeys  or  turkey  products,  and  for 
carrying  out  any  other  activity  provided  for 
In  a  marketing  order: 

(5)  To  recommend  to  the  Secretary  rules 
and  regulations  to  effectuate  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  such  order; 

(6)  To  receive,  investigate,  and  report  to 
the  SecreUry  complaints  of  violations  of  such 
order; 

(7)  To  recommend  to  the  Secretary  amend- 
ments to  or  suspension  or  termination  of. 
such  order;  and 

(8)  To  collect  market  development  and 
stabilization  fees  and  to  pay  from  moneys 
collected  such  expenses  as  may  be  incurred 
by  such  marketing  board  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties  as  authorized  under  this  Act, 
including  compensation  and  expenses  to 
members  of  the  board  and  advisers. 

CONSUMER    SAFECUARO 

(f)  Whenever  the  average  price  of  turkeys 
to  growers  equals  or  exceeds  the  oarlty  price 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  aver- 
age price  for  turkeys  for  the  marketing  season 
will  equal  or  exceed  the  parity  price,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  any  order  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  purchasing  or  divert- 
ing market  turkeys  from  normal  channels  of 
distribution,  and  no  funds  shall  be  expended 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  breeder  hens,  hatch- 
ing eggs,  or  poults  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  market  turkeys  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  average  price  of 
market  turkeys  to  producers  during  the 
ensuing  marketing  season  will  exceed  the 
parity  price. 

REQUIREMENT    OP    REPERENDTTM     AND    PRODUCER 
APPROVAL 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen- 
dum among  producers  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
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certalnlng  whether  the  Issuance  of  an  order 
is  approved  or  favored  by  producers,  as  re- 
quired under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  Act.  No  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  effective  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  Issuance  of  such  order 
Is  approved  or  favored : 

(1)  By  not  less  than  65  per  centum  by 
number  of  the  producers  of  market  turkeys 
voting  In  such  referendum  who,  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  market  turkeys,  and  who  produced  not  less 
than  61  per  centum  of  the  market  turkeys 
during  said  representive  period  produced  by 
producers  voting  In  such  referendum,  or  by 
not  leas  than  61  f>er  centum  by  number  of 
the  producers  of  market  turkeys  voting  in 
such  referendum  who.  during  the  representa- 
tive period  determined  by  the  Secretary,  have 
been  engaged  In  the  production  of  market 
turkeys,  and  who  produced  not  less  than 
06  per  centum  of  the  market  turkeys  pro- 
duced by  producers  voting  In  such  referen- 
dum, and 

(2)  By  not  less  than  51  per  centtun  by 
number  of  the  producers  voting  in  such 
referendum  of  each  commodity  specified  In 
such  marketing  order  who,  during  a  repre- 
sentative period  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  such 
commodity  for  market,  and  who  produced 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  by  volume  of 
such  commodity  produced  by  producers 
voting  in  such  referendum,  or  by  not  less 
than  65  per  centum  by  niunber  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  each  commodity  specified  In  such 
marketing  order  voting  in  such  referendum 
who,  during  a  representative  period  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  have  been  engaged 
In  the  production  of  such  commodity  for 
market  and  who  produced  not  lees  than  SI 
per  centum  by  volumo  of  such  commodity 
produced  by  producers  voting  in  such 
referendum. 

AMBNDMXNT,  SUSPENSION  AND  TERMINATION  OF 
ORDIXS 

(h)(1)  T^e  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he 
finds  that  any  marketing  order  Iseued  under 
this  section,  or  any  provision  thereof,  ob- 
structs or  does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act,  terminate  or 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  order  or  such 
provision  thereof. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  marketing 
board  the  Secretary  shnll  conduct  a  referen- 
dum to  determine  whfther  producers  favor 
the  amendment,  suspension,  or  termination 
of  a  marketing  order.  The  Secretary  shall 
suspend  or  terminate  the  provisions  of  a 
marketing  order  relntiitg  to  any  commodity 
specified  therein  whenever  he  determines 
that  the  suspension  or  termination  of  such 
order  Is  approved  or  favored  by  a  majority 
of  the  producers  of  market  turkeys  voting 
In  such  referendum  or  of  the  producers  of 
such  commodity  voting  in  such  referendum 
who,  during  a  representative  period  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretar.',  have  been  engaged 
In  the  production  of  such  turkeys  or  of  such 
commodity,  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided, 
That  such  majority  have,  during  such  rep- 
resentative period,  produced  more  than  50 
per  centtmi  of  the  volume  of  such  turkeys 
or  of  such  commodity,  as  the  case  may  be, 
produced  by  the  producers  voting  in  such 
referendum. 

(3)  The  termination  or  suspension  of  any 
order  or  amendment  thereto  or  provision 
thereof,  shall  not  be  considered  an  order 
within  the  meaning  of  subsecUon  (J)  of 
this  section. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  marketing  orders  shall  be  applicable  to 
amendments  to  orders. 

ELIcmiLITT    TO    VOTI    IN    RETCRENDUM 

(i)  At  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  conduct- 
ing any  referendum  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  public  notice  fixing  a 
time   and    a   place   In   each   county   where 


producers  who,  during  •  reiveaentatlTe 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary,  have 
been  engaged  In  the  production  of  market 
turkeys  or  of  a  commodity  specified  In  a 
proposed  marketing  order,  may  register  their 
names,  addresses,  and  such  other  pertinent 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
The  Secretary  may  exclude  any  person  who 
falls  to  so  register  or  who  Is  otherwise  in- 
eligible to  vote  from  particinating  In  the 
referendiun. 

PETITION     AMD    RKVIKW 

(J)(l)  Any  person  subject  to  any  order 
may  file  a  written  petition  with  the  Secre- 
tary, stating  that  any  such  order  or  any  pro- 
vision of  any  such  order  or  any  obligation 
Imposed  in  connection  therewith  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  praying  for  a  modifi- 
cation thereof  or  to  be  exempted  therefrom. 
He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  up>on  such  petition,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary. 
After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition 
which  shall  be  final  In  accordance  with  law. 

(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
In  any  district  in  which  such  person  is  an  In- 
habitant, or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdiction  in 
equity  to  review  such  ruling,  provided  a  com- 
plaint for  that  purpose  is  filed  within  twenty 
day  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  such  ruling. 
Service  of  process  in  such  proceedings  may 
be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by  delivering  to 
him  a  copy  of  the  complaint.  If  the  court 
determines  that  such  ruling  is  not  In  accord- 
ance with  law.  It  shall  remand  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  Secretary  with  directions  either 

(1)  to  make  such  ruling  as  the  court  shall 
determine  to  be  in  accordance  with  law,  or 

(2)  to  take  such  further  proceedings  as,  In 
its  opinion,  the  law  requires.  The  pendency 
of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  (J)  shall  not  impede,  hinder  or 
delay  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  from 

Obtaining  relief  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of 
this  Act. 

LIMITATION      OP      LIABILITT 

(k)  In  exercising  powers  granted  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  members  of  any  market- 
ing board  and  any  agents  or  employees  of 
any  such  board  shall  not  be  held  liable  in- 
dividually in  any  way  whatsoever  for  errors 
In  Judgment,  mistakes,  or  other  acts,  either 
of  commission  or  omission,  except  for  their 
own  acta  of  dishonesty  or  crime.  No  such 
person  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  act 
or  omission  of  any  other  such  persons. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  fee  assessed  pursuant  to 
any  marketing  order  Issued  hereunder  shall 
be  due  and  payable  to  the  marketing  board 
by  the  person  liable  therefor  under  the 
terms  of  the  order.  In  the  event  of  failure 
by  any  i>erson  so  assessed  to  pay  any  such 
fee  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
marketing  order,  the  Secretary,  upon  request 
of  the  marketing  board,  may  cause  a  suit  to 
be  Instituted  against  such  person  In  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  collection 
thereof.  Any  funds  so  recovered  shall  be  paid 
to  the  marketing  board  for  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  marketing  order. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  any  marketing  order  duly  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  hereunder  or  who  fails 
or  refuses  to  pay  any  fee  duly  required  of 
him  thereunder  shall  be  liable  civilly  in  an 
action  brought  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  91,000 
for  each  separate  violation  or  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  pay. 

(c)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and 
restrain  any  person  from  violating  any  order 
or  regulation  made  or  issued  purstiant  to  this 
Act. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys 


of  the  United  States  In  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  Institute  proceedings  to  enforce 
the  remedies  and  to  collect  the  fees  and  civil 

penalties  provided  for  In  this  section. 

BOOKS    AND    RBCOROS:     DISCXOSURB    OF 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  persons  subject  to  a  market- 
ing order  issued  by  the  Secretary  hereunder, 
shall  maintain  books  and  records  adequate 
to  reflect  their  operations  subject  to  the 
order  and  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary,  as 
may  be  called  for  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary,  reports  covering  such  operations. 
For  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  any  such  reports  or  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  information  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  furnish  the  information 
requested,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex- 
amine any  such  books  and  records  relating  to 
such  operations. 

(b)  Any  such  information  so  obtained  by 
the  Secretary,  his  agents,  or  the  marketing 
board  concerned,  shall  be  kept  strictly  confi- 
dential and  only  such  Information  so  fur- 
nished or  acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems 
relevant  shall  be  disclosed,  and  then  only  in 
a  suit  or  administrative  hearing  brought  at 
the  direction,  or  upon  the  request,  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  or  to  which  he  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and 
Involving  the  marketing  order  with  reference 
to  which  the  information  so  to  be  disclosed 
was  fvu-nished  or  acquired.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  (1)  the 
issuance  of  general  statements  based  upon 
the  reports  of  a  number  of  persons  subject 
to  an  order,  which  statements  do  not  identify 
the  information  furnished  by  any  person,  or 
(2)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  name  of  any  person  violating 
any  order,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  marketing  order 
violated  by  such  person.  Any  such  officer  or 
employee  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  91,000  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  to  both, 
and  shall  be  removed  from  office. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DEFINmONS 

Sac.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "commerce"  means  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  and  that  commerce 
which  affects,  burdens,  or  obstructs  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  in  breeder  hens, 
hatching  eggs,  poults,  or  market  turkeys,  or 
which  affects,  burdens,  or  obstructs  the  sup- 
ply or  prices  of  such  commodities  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

(b)  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or 
between  points  within  the  same  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  The  term  "marketing"  means  the  offer 
for  sale,  sale,  or  transfer  of  ownership  by  any 
means  of  breeder  hens,  hatching  eggs,  poults, 
or  market  turkeys,  or  the  delivery  to  another 
person  of  breeder  hens  for  the  production  of 
hatching  eggs,  hatching  eggs  for  hatching, 
poults  for  the  production  of  breeder  hens 
or  market  turkeys,  or  market  turkeys  for 
slaughter. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corp>oration,  association, 
or  any  other  business  \init. 

(f)  The  term  "turkey"  means  a  live  tur- 
key of  any  species  over  6  weeks  old. 

(g)  The  term  "market  turkey"  means  a  live 
turkey  over  six  weeks  old  produced  or  mar- 
keted for  the  production  of  turkey  products. 
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(h)  The  t«rm  *%reeder  hen"  meana  a  live 
turkey  hen  kept  for  the  production  of  eggs 
for  batching,  or  a  live  turkey  hen  ten  months 
old  or  older  or  any  classification  thereof 
as  defined  In  the  marketing  order. 

(1)  The  term  "poult"  means  a  young  li^e 
turkey  not  over  six  weeks  old. 

<j)  The  term  "hatching  egg"  means  any 
egg  produced  by  a  breeder  ben. 

(k)  The  term  "turkey  products"  means 
turkey  which  has  been  slaughtered  for  hu- 
man food,  any  edible  part  of  turkey,  or  any 
human  food  product  consisting  of  any  edible 
part  of  tvu-key  separately  or  In  combliuition 
with  other  ingredients. 

(1)  The  term  "marketing  season"  means  a 
period  of  not  more  than  twelve  consecutive 
months  established  pursuant  to  a  marketing 
order. 

(m)  The  term  "producer"  means — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  breeder  hens  and  hatch- 
ing eggs,  any  person  who  owns  more  than 
ten  breeder  hens  for  the  production  of  hatch- 
ing eggs  for  the  production  poults  or  turkeys; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  poults,  any  person  who 
produces  or  acquires  more  than  five  hundred 
hatching  eggs  for  the  production  of  poults 
for  the  production  of  turkeys; 

(3>  in  the  case  of  market  turkeys,  any 
person  who  produces  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  turkeys  for  market. 

(n)  The  term  "person  engaged  In  allied 
Industries"  means  any  person  who  is  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  feed 
for  poults  or  turkeys,  the  slaughtering  or 
processing  of  turkeys  for  market,  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  turkey  products. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
ciunstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Xf'FECriVX    DATE 

8kc.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 


PRESERVATION  OP  WORKS  OP  ART 
OWNED  BY  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  preserve  works  of  art 
owned  by  the  United  States.  The  bill 
has  four  main  features. 

First.  Historic  buildings:  The  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  who  is  au- 
thorized under  present  law  to  order  the 
demolition  of  any  buildings  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  Government  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  coun- 
teracts that  order  within  90  days,  would 
be  directed  to  save  historic  buildings, 
sites,  objects  and  antiquities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  which 
are  or  may  be  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion figures  reveal  that  between  April  23, 
1956  and  August  23,  1957.  proposals  to 
demolish  eight  historic  buildings  were 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  only  one  building,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint  was  saved  by  timely  action 
of  the  Secretary.  Existing  laws  have  not 
been  overhauled  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  are  Inadequate  to  safeguard 
our  landmarks  of  the  past. 

Second.  Works  of  art:  Another  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  direct  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  provide  a 
continuing  program  of  preservation,  re- 


pair, and  restoration  of  works  of  art 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  to  ac- 
quire suitable  works  of  art  for  the  dec- 
oration of  Federal  public  buildings. 

Third.  Architecture:  The  bill  would 
also  direct  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  re- 
quire high  standards  of  architectural 
design  and  decoration  for  Federal  pub- 
lic buildings  and  set  up  appropriate 
machinery  to  accomplish  this  end  after 
consultation  with  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  in  which  the  usual  Government 
building  was  an  unattractive  pile  of 
cement,  but  we  still  have  room  for  con- 
siderable improvement.  Anyone  famil- 
iar with  the  superb  work  done  by  the 
Offlce  of  Foreign  Buildings  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  various  posts 
abroad  knows  what  the  creative  genius 
of  American  architects  can  accomplish  if 
given  broader  scope.  The  latter  pro- 
gram would  be  exempted  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill. 

Fourth.  Commission  of  Pine  Arts: 
The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  was 
created  in  1910  primarily  to  serve  as 
guardian  for  the  L'Enfant  plan  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  it  has  con- 
scientiously carried  out  that  task. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  however,  the  Com- 
mission has  gained  the  reputation  of 
restricting  i,he  competitions  and  com- 
missions over  which  it  has  advisory  re- 
sponsibilities to  a  limited  coterie  of 
friends.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
style  of  work  thus  chosen  harmonizes 
with  the  esthetic  ideal  of  the  period 
when  Mr.  L'Enfant — 1754-1825 — drew 
his  famous  plans  for  Washington. 

The  United  States  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  modern  architec- 
tural design  and  the  decoration  of  such 
buildings  should  be  comparably  vital 
and  original.  If  the  influence  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  to  be  ex- 
tended throughout  the  United  States, 
then  it  is  essential  that  this  Commission 
be  enlarged,  rotation  of  membership  re- 
quired, and  its  members  appointed  with 
due  regard  for  nominations  submitted 
by  leading  national  organizations  in  the 
fields  of  art  concerned.  My  bill  will 
accomplish  these  changes. 

Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Wisconsin,  and  Frank  Thomp- 
son, Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  have 
introduced  companion  bills  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1398)  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
preserve  works  of  art  owned  by  the 
United  States,  restore  such  works  of  art 
which  have  deteriorated  or  become  dam- 
aged, provide  high  standards  of  archi- 
tectural design  and  decoration  for  Fed- 
eral public  buildings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Comznlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  DOMESTIC 
FLUORSPAR  INDUSTRY— ADDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSOR    OP    BILL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5.  1959.  I  Introduced  the  bill  (S. 
1285)  to  provide  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  domestic  fluorspar 
industry,  and  asked  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  table  through  March  11.  1959. 
Through  some  oversight  the  bill  was 
printed  that  night.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  be  added  to  the  bill  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  22D  AMENDMENT  TO 
CONSTmmON— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
added  to  the  list  of  sponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  11  which  was  intro- 
duced on  January  14  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  himself,  the  Ju- 
nior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  This  joint  reso- 
lution proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  repeal  the  22d  amend- 
ment. This  latter  amendment,  limiting 
by  law  the  terms  which  a  President  can 
serve  despite  any  and  all  circumstances, 
should  never  have  been  adopted.  I  wish, 
by  cosponsorship.  to  associate  myself 
with  the  distinguished  sponsors  of  the 
proposed  amendment  which  would,  in 
effect,  revoke  it.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  see 
that  the  Senate  has  a  chance  to  pass  up- 
on this  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION 
RELATING  TO  FILLING  OF  TEM- 
PORARY VACANCIES  IN  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize  the 
Governors  of  the  49  States  to  fill  tempo- 
rary vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  the  total  number  of  such 
vacancies  exceeds  half  of  the  authorized 
membership  thereof. 

On  March  9.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  unanimous, 
ly  approved  the  Joint  resolution  without 
amendment  and  recommended  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report  It  fa- 
vorably to  the  Senate.  At  that  time,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl.  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  did  me  the  honor  to  re- 
quest that  he  be  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Joint  resolution.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  Joined  as  a  co« 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI^.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRET: 

Article  entitled  "Mlkoyan's  Success,"  writ- 
ten by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  and  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  January  11.  1959; 
and  article  prepared  by  him  entitled  "Ml- 
koyan's Visit  Spells  Further  Soviet  Salesman- 
ship on  Trade  and  Berlin,  Senator  Humphbet 
States."  prepared  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBUC  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  "EX- 
ECUTIVE PRIVILEGE  •  AND  "FREE- 
DOM OP  INFORMATION" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  [  Mr. 
HenningsI  has  aske<l  me  to  announce 
that  a  public  hearing  will  be  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  on  Friday,  March 
13,  1959.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  457  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  on  "Executive  Privilege" 
and  "Freedom  of  Information."  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  subcommittee's  pro- 
grams for  this  year,  under  authorization 
of  Senate  Resolution  62.  summarized  in 
the  accompanying  Senate  Report  No.  31. 

The  witnesses  will  be:  First.  Robert 
Keller,  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  appearing  for  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  accompanied  by,  second. 
Lawrence  Powers,  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Accounting  and  Auditing  Division. 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Third.  Joseph  W.  Bishop,  Jr..  profes- 
sor of  law.  Yale  Law  School.  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Incidentally,  the  subcommittee  hopes 
to  he  able  to  hear  Prof.  Edward  S.  Cor- 
win  at  some  future  date.  Professor  Cor- 
win  has  indicated  an  interest  in  the 
studies  of  the  subcommittee  but  said 
the  other  day  he  i^ould  be  unable  to 
come  to  Washington  at  this  time  because 
he  has  some  throat  trouble.  Professor 
Corwln,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the 
country's  leading  wi  iters  and  students 
of  Congress  and  the  Presidency. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 
BY  SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  TAXATION  BY  STATES  OF 
NONRESIDENTS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  subcommittee  has 
agreed  to  begin  public  hearings  on  taxa- 
tion by  States  of  nonresidents.  The 
hearings  wiU  begin  April  15,  1959,  at 
10  a.m.  in  a  hearlnjt  room  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  following  are  the  Joint  resolu- 
tions on  this  subject  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  hearing:  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29.  Introduced  on  January  23. 
1959.  by  both  Senators  from  New  Hamp- 


shire: Senate  Joint  Resolution  67,  Intro- 
duced on  March  5,  1959.  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey;  and  a  Joint 
resolution  to  be  introduced  very  soon  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate with  the  Offlce  of  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee so  that  the  schedule  of  witnesses 
can  be  prepared;  the  telephone  number 
is  District  7-8220.  and  the  mailing  ad- 
dress is:  Senate  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington  25.  D.C. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 
BY  SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PRESIDENTIAL  DISABILITY 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  few  real  gaps  in  our  Constitution 
relates  to  Presidential  disability.  It  is  a 
gap  which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  public  mind  for  several  years. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  on  January  24, 
and  February  11,  14.  18.  and  28.  The 
printed  hearings  contain  the  statements 
of  a  very  large  number  of  eminent  law- 
yers and  political  scientists.  On  March 
12.  1958.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161. 
85th  Congress,  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  subcommittee.  Unfortunately,  no 
action  was  taken  on  this  resolution  by 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  year.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40  on  this  same  subject.  This 
joint  resolution  was  discussed  by  the 
subcommittee  at  its  meeting  on  March 
9,  1959.  At  that  time.  I  agreed  to  amend 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  in  order  that 
it  would  be  identical  with  the  text  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  85th  Con- 
gress, as  reported  by  the  subcommittee 
last  year.  I  am  having  a  subcommittee 
print  made  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
40,  as  amended.  However,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  40)  as 
amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  40 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  cases  where  the  President  is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States: 

"AllTICLK  — 

"SicTxoN  1.  In  oas*  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  hU  death  or  res- 
lipiatlon.  the  Vice  President  ehall  become 
President  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
then  current  term. 

"8k.  a.  If  the  Prealdent  ihall  declare  in 
writing  that  he  U  unable  to  discharge  the 


powers  and  duties  of  his  Offlce,  such  powers 
and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice 
President  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, the  Vice  President,  If  satisfied  that 
such  inability  exists.  shaU,  upon  the  written 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  In  offlce,  assxmie  the 
discharge  of  the  powen  and  duties  of  the 
Office  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  President  makes 
public  announcement  In  writing  that  his 
Inability  has  terminated,  he  shaU  resimie 
the  discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  Office  on  the  seventh  day  after  making 
such  announcement,  or  at  such  earlier  time 
after  such  announcement  as  he  and  the 
Vice  President  may  determine.  But  if  the 
Vice  President,  with  the  written  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments in  offlce  at  the  time  of  such 
announcement,  transmits  to  the  Congress 
his  written  declaration  that  In  his  opinion 
the  President's  inability  has  not  terminated. 
the  Congress  shall  thereupon  consider  the 
issue.  If  the  Congress  Is  not  then  In  ses- 
sion, it  shall  assemble  In  special  session  on 
the  call  of  the  Vice  President.  If  the  Con- 
gress determines  by  concurrent  resolution, 
adopted  with  the  approval  of  two-thirda 
of  the  Members  present  in  each  Hoxise,  that 
the  Inability  of  the  President  has  not  ter- 
minated, thereupon,  notwithstanding  any 
further  announcement  by  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  shall  discharge  such  powers 
and  duties  as  Acting  President  untU  the 
occurrence  of  the  earliest  of  the  foUowlug 
events:  (1)  the  Acting  President  proclaims 
that  the  President's  inability  ha.s  ended,  (2) 
the  Congress  determines  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, adopted  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  present  In  each 
House,  that  the  President's  inability  has 
ended,  or  (3)  the  President's  term  ends. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  offi- 
cer shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected.  If  at  any  time  there  te  no  Vice 
President,  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
by  this  article  upon  the  Vice  President  shall 
devolve  upon  the  officer  eligible  to  act  as 
President  next  in  line  of  succession  to  the 
Office  of  President,  as  provided  by  law. 

"Sec.  6.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission." 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement — Thi  Inabiutt  Clause  and  Its 
Intsrpretation 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
article  n.  section  1,  clause  8.  contains  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  continuity  of  the 
executive  power  at  timei  of  death,  resigna- 
tion, inability,  or  removal  of  a  President. 
This  clause  reads  as  follows : 

"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  hie  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Preal- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  of- 
ficer ahall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dliablUty 
be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 
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Tills  la  tha  language  of  the  Constitution 
as  It  was  adopted  bjr  tlie  Oonstttntlonal  Con- 
vention upon  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style.  When  this  portion  of  the 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  that  Commit- 
tee It  read  as  follows: 

~In  case  of  his  (the  President's)  removal 
as  aforesaid,  death,  sbsence,  resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  powers  or  duties 
of  hla  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  exercise 
those  powers  and  duties  until  another  Presi- 
dent be  choeen.  or  until  the  Inability  of  the 
President  be  removed. 

"The  Legislature  may  declare  by  law  what 
officer  oX  the  United  States  shall  act  as  Pres- 
ident, in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
disability  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent: and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  such  disability  be  removed,  or  a  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected." 

Wlxlle  the  Committee  on  Style  was  given  no 
authority  to  change  the  substance  of  prior 
determinations  of  the  Convention,  it  Is  clear 
that  this  portion  of  the  draft  which  that 
Committee  ultimately  submitted  was  a  con- 
siderable alteration  of  the  proposal  which 
the  Committee  had  received.  Tlie  records 
of  tbe  Constitutional  Convention  do  not  con- 
tain any  explicit  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
visions as  they  relate  to  Inability.  As  a  mat- 
ter oX  fact,  the  records  of  the  Convention 
contain  only  one  apparent  reference  to  the 
aspects  of  this  clavise  which  deal  with  the 
question  of  disability.  It  was  Mr.  John  DiclL- 
Inson.  of  Delaware,  who,  on  August  27,  1787. 

asked: 

"What  is  the  extent  of  the  term  'disability' 
and  who  Is  to  be  tbe  judge  of  It?  (Farrand, 
Records  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  vol.  a.  p.  427.)" 

The  question  la  not  answered  so  far  as  the 

records  of  the  Convention  disclose. 

It  was  not  untu  1841  that  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  was  called  into  question  by 
the  occurrence  ol  one  of  tbe  listed  contin- 
gencies. In  that  year  President  William 
Henry  Harrison  died,  and  Vice  President 
Jobn  Tyler  faced  the  determination  as  to 
Whether,  under  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, he  must  serve  as  Acting  President 
or  whether  he  became  the  President  of  the 
United  states.  Vice  President  Tyler  gave 
answer  by  taking  the  oath  as  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  While  this  evoked  some 
protest  at  tha  time,  noticeably  that  of  Sen- 
ator William  Alien,  of  Ohio,  the  Vloe  Presl- 
cient  (Tyler)  was  later  recognized  by  the 
Congress  as  President  of  the  United  States 
by  both  Houses  of  Congreas  (Congressional 
Globe.  a7th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  vol.  10,  pp.  3-5, 
]Jay  SI  to  June  1.  1841 ) . 

This  precedent  of  John  Tyler  has  since 
been  confirmed  on  six  occasions  when  Vice 
Presidents  have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  death 
of  the  Incumbent  President.  Vice  Presidents 
Fillmore.  Johnson.  Arthur.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Coolidge.  and  Trtunan  all  became  Presi- 
dent Initially  in  this  manner. 

The  acts  of  these  Vice  Presidents,  and  the 
acquiescence  In.  or  confirmation  of.  their 
acts  by  Congress  have  served  to  establish  a 
precedent  that,  in  one  of  the  contingencies 
under  artiele  n.  section  1.  clause  6.  that  of 
death,  the  Vice  President  becomes  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  clause  which  provides  for  succession 
In  case  of  death  also  applies  to  succession  in 
case  of  resignation,  removal  from  office,  or 
inability.  In  all  four  contingencies,  the 
Constitution  states:  "the  same  shall  devolve 
on  the  Vice  President." 

Thus  It  is  said  that  whatever  devolves 
upon  the  Vloe  President  upon  death  of  the 
President,  likewise  devolves  upon  him  by 
reason  of  the  resignation,  inability,  or  re- 
moval from  office  of  the  President  (Theodore 
Dwlght.  PrssldenUal  Inability.  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  VOL  133,  p.  442  (1881)  ). 


The  Tyler  precedent,  therefore,  has  served 
to  cause  doubt  on  the  ability  of  an  Incapaci- 
tated President  to  resume  the  functions  of 
his  office  upon  recovery.     Professor  Dwlght. 

who  later  became  president  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, found  further  basis  for  this  argument 
in  the  fact  that  the  Constitution,  while  cavu- 
Ing  either  the  office,  or  the  power  and  duties 
of  the  oOlce,  to  "devolve"  upon  the  Vice 
President,  is  silent  on  the  return  of  the  office 
or  its  fxmctlons  to  the  President  upon  re- 
covery. Where  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  Incapable  of  serving,  the  Con- 
stitution grants  Coni^ress  the  power  to  de- 
clare what  officer  shall  act  as  President  "un- 
til the  disability  is  removed  " 

These  considerations  apparently  moved 
persons  such  as  Daniel  Webster,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  when  Tyler  took  office  as 
President,  to  declare  that  the  powers  of  the 
office  are  Inseparable  from  the  office  Itself  and 
that  a  recovered  President  could  not  displace 
a  Vice  President  who  had  assiimed  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Presidency.  This  Interpre- 
teUon  gains  support  by  Implication  from  the 
language  of  article  1,  section  3,  clause  5  of 
the  Constitution  which  provides  that  the 
Senate  shall  choose  a  President  pro  tempore 
"in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President 

of  the  United  States. 

The  doubt  engendered  by  precedent  was  so 
strong  that  on  two  occasions  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  it  has  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  failure  of  Vice  Presidents  to 

assume  the  crfllce  of  President  at  a  time  when 

a  President  was  disabled.  The  first  of  these 
occasions  arose  in  1881  when  President  Gar- 
field fell  victim  at  an  assassin's  bullet.  Pres- 
ident Garfield  lingered  for  some  80  days  dur- 
ing which  he  performed  but  one  official  act, 
the  signing  of  an  extradition  paper.  There 
Is  little  doubt  but  tliat  there  were  pressing 
Issues  before  the  executive  department  at 
that  time  which  required  the  attention  of 
a  Chief  Executive.  Commissions  were  to  be 
issued  to  ofllcers  of  the  United  States.  The 
foreign  reUtlons  of  this  Nation  required  at- 
tention. Iliere  were  evidences  of  mall  frauds 
Involving  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
Yet  only  such  buslncu  as  could  be  disposed 
of  by  the  beads  of  Oovernment  departments. 
Without  Presidential  supervision,  was  han- 
dled. Vice  President  Arthur  did  not  act. 
Respected  legal  opinion  of  the  day  was  di- 
vided upon  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
resume  the  duties  of  his  office  should  he  re- 
cover. (See  opinions  of  Lyman  Trumbull. 
Judge  Thomas  Oooley.  Benjamin  Butler,  and 
Prof.  Theodore  E>wight.  PresldenUal  Inability. 
North  American  Review,  vol.  133,  pp.  417- 
446  (1881).) 

The  division  of  legal  authority  on  this 
question  apparently  extended  to  the  Cabinet. 
for  newspapers  of  that  day.  notably  the  New 
York  Herald,  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times  contain  accounts  stating 
that  the  Cabinet  considered  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  the  Vice  President  acting 
during  the  period  of  the  President's  incapac- 
ity. Pour  of  the  seven  Cabinet  members 
were  said  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there 
could  be  no  temporary  devolirtion  of  Presi- 
dential power  on  the  Vice  President.  This 
group  reportedly  Included  the  then  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh.  All  of  Garfield's  Cabinet  were  of  the 
view  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Vice 
President  to  act.  but  since  they  could  not 
agree  upon  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
resume  his  office  upon  recovery,  and  becatise 
the  President's  condition  prevented  them 
from  presenting  the  issue  to  him  directly, 
the  matter  was  dropped. 

It  was  not  until  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
suffered  a  severe  stroke  In  1919  that  the 
matter  became  of  pressing  lugency  again. 
This  damage  to  President  Wilson's  health 
came  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  concerning 


the   position  at   the    United  States   la   tha 
League  of  Ifstlons  was  at  Its  height.     XKirtng 

this  period  of  Wilson's  physical  limitations, 
the  Cabinet  did  not  meet  for  a  period  of  8 
months.  Major  matters  of  foreign  policy 
such  as  the  Shantung  Settlement  were  tin- 
resolved.  The  British  Ambassador  spent  4 
months  In  Washington  without  being  re- 
ceived by  the  President.  Twenty-eight  acts 
of  Congress  became  law  without  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  (Lindsay  Rogers,  Presl- 
denUal Inability,  the  Review,  May  8.  1920; 
reprinted  in  1958  hearings  before  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
menU.  pp  232-235).  The  President's  wife 
and  a  group  of  White  House  wtK>rlates  acted 
as  a  screening  board  on  decisions  which 
could  be  submitted  to  tbe  President  with- 
out impairment  of  his  health.  (See  Bdltti 
Boiling  Wilson.  My  Memoirs,  pp.  288-200; 
Hoover.  Forty-Two  Years  In  the  White  House, 
pp.  105-106;  Tumulty.  Woodrow  WUson  as  1 
Know  Him.  pp.  437-438.) 

As  in  1881.  the  Cabinet  considered  the  ad- 
visability of  asking  the  Vice  President  to  act 
as  President.  This  time,  there  was  consid- 
erable opposition  to  the  adoptlao  of  cuch 
procedure  on  the  part  of  assistants  of  the 
President.  It  has  been  reported  by  a  Presl- 
denUal secretary  of  that  day  tbat  he  re- 
proached the  Secretary  of  State  for  luggett- 

Ing  such  a  possibility  (Joseph  P.  Tumulty. 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  I  Know  Him.  pp.  443- 
444).  Upon  the  President's  ultimate  recov- 
ery, the  President  caused  the  displacement 
Of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  reaaons  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  President  (Tumulty.  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  I  Know  Hljn.  pp.  444   446). 

Recent  Incidenu  involving  the  physical 
health  of  the  President  have  again  served  to 
focus  attenUon  on  the  luablllty  clause.  This 
time,  with  the  President  at  the  United  Ststss 
himself  urging  action,  fxuther  Interpreta- 
tions of  this  clause  have  been  given. 

It  was  the  expreaeed  view  of  former  At- 
torney General  Herbert  Brownell  that  article 
II.  section  1,  clause  e.  of  the  Coostttutlon 
vested  the  power  of  determining  Inability  in 
the  Vice  President  (hearings  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Study  of  Presidential 
Inability.  House  Judiciary  Committee.  April 
1.  1957,  p.  30)  .  This  view  Is  supported  by  the 
present  Attorney  General  ( 1958  hearings  be- 
fore Senate  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee, Pehruary  18.  1058.  p.  175.  Far 
like  expression,  see  pp.  190-100). 

No  similar  provision  exists  In  the  Oon- 
sUtutlon  by  which  to  determine  the  recovery 
of  the  President  or  his  ability  to  resume  the 
office.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  it 
must  be  presumed  to  be  an  open  question. 
The  Attorney  General  In  his  testimony  sug- 
gested that  it  was  his  view  that  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Presidency,  once  having 
devolved  upon  the  Vice  President,  could 
thereafter  be  resumed  by  the  President  upon 
hU  determination  that  the  inability  had  been 
removed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Attorney  General  admitted  that  there  was 
considerable  divergence  among  legal  opinion 
concerning  this  viewpoint  (1958  hearings 
before  Senate  Constitutional  Antendments 
Subcommittee,  pp.  153-154). 

Tm  paoposaL  anb  rrs  smsltsib 

Section  1  of  the  amendment  would  confirm 
the  historical  practice  by  which  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  become  President  upon  the  death 
of  a  President.  It  would  further  extend  the 
pracUce  to  the  contingencies  of  resignation 
or  removal  from  office,  which,  like  death,  are 
contingencies  of  a  permanent  nature.  The 
Vice  President  in  such  situatioiu  would  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  President  for  the  imezplred 
porUon  of  the  deceased  President's  term. 
Thus  the  amendment  seeks  to  separate  the 
problem  of  inability,  which  may  be  a  tem- 
porary contingency,  from  contingencies  of  a 
permanent  natxire. 
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Section  3  of  the  amendment  permits  the 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duUes  of  the 
Office  of  President  by  the  Vice  President  as 
AcUng  President  upon  a  declaration  of  the 
President,  in  writing,  that  he  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  Office. 
This  section  would  make  abundantly  clear 
that,  when  the  Vice  Prefiident  serves  during 
a  period  of  inability  of  the  President,  he 
serves  only  temporarily  and  is  required  to 
relinquish  the  discharge  of  the  powers  and 
duUes  of  the  Office  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  sufficiently  recovered 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Presidency. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  conUngency 
where  the  President  does  not,  or  is  imable  to. 
declare  his  own  Inability.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion the  amendment  would  permit  the  Vice 
President  to  consult  with  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  of  Government  and 
would  require  the  written  approval  of  a 
majority  of  them  before  the  Vice  President 
could  assume  the  discharge  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Presidency  as  Acting  Pres- 
ident. 

In  utilizing  the  term  "executive  depart- 
ments," the  amendment  adopts  language 
which  already  appears  in  article  2  of  the 
ConsUtutlon.  Such  terminology  does  not 
include  the  military  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  It  does  in- 
clude the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  De- 
fense. Treasury,  Post  Office.  Agriculture,  In- 
terior. Commerce.  Labor,  and  Health, 
education,    and    Welfare.     The    language   is 

such  that  It  may  Include  other  executive  de- 
partments  which    may    be   created   by   the 

Congress   at   future  times. 

In  determining  whethrr  a  majority  of  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  have  given 
their  written  approval,  only  those  heads  of 
executive  departments  are  to  be  counted 
-who  have  been  duly  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  prior    to   the   insUtution   of   disabUlty 

proceedings  by  the  Vice  President.  This  Is 
the  meaning  of  the  re<|ulrement  that  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  he  "in 
office.** 

Sections  2  and  3  provide  the  means  by 
which  a  President  may  relinquish,  or  be  re- 
quired to  relinquish,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office. 

SecUon  4  contains  the  method  and  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  President  may  reassume 
his  office  on  recovery.  It  also  provides  a 
check  against  the  premature  return  of  a 
President  who  has  not  fully  recovered  from 
bU  inability. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  President  may 
return  to  ofllce  on  the  Be^  enth  day  after  mak- 
ing a  public  announcement  in  wriUng  that 
his  inability  has  terminated.  However,  the 
amendment  further  provides  that  if  the  Vice 
President  agrees  that  the  inability  of  the 
President  hss  terminated,  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  may  determine  an  earlier 
day  at  which  the  President  may  resume  the 
discharge  of  the  powerii  and  duties  of  his 
Office,  but  that  day  must  be  after  the  public 
announcement.  "They  may  decide  that  the 
President  shall  reasstime  his  duties  Immedi- 
ately. However,  If  the  Vice  President  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  inability  of  the  President 
persists,  the  amendment  then  makes  it  his 
responsibility  to  consult  with  the  heads  of 
the  execuUve  departments  In  office  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement  of  the  President. 

If  he  secures  from  a  majority  of  such  of- 
ficers a  written  statement  declaring  that  the 
President's  inability  has  not  terminated,  he 
is  obliged  to  transmit  that  determination  to 
the  Congress  along  with  his  own  written 
declaration  that  the  President's  inability  has 
not  terminated.  It  is  then  up  to  the  Congress 
to  act  as  the  arbiter  In  this  dispute.  If  the 
Congress  Is  not  then  In  session,  they  are 
obliged  to  assemble  In  special  session  to 
consider  the  issue.  If  the  Congress  de- 
termines by  a  vote  of  two-Uilrds  of  the 
Members  present  In  each  House  that  the  In- 


ability has  not  terminated,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent must  discharge  the  powers  and  duUes 
of  the  Office  of  the  President  as  Acting 
President.  The  expression  of  the  Congress  is 
to  be  by  concurrent  resolution,  a  method 
which  does  not  require  the  assent  of  the 
President.  The  Vice  President,  after  such  a 
determination  by  the  Congress  would  con- 
Unue  to  exercise  the  i>owers  and  duties  as 
Acting  President  until  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  President's  inability  had  terminated  or 
until  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
adopted  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  present  in  each  House,  had  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  that  the  President's  in- 
ability had  terminated.  If  the  President's 
term  ended  before  either  of  these  contin- 
gencies occurred,  the  AcUng  President,  of 
course,  would  likewise  cease  to  act  as 
President. 

Section  4  does  not  permit  the  Congress  by 
Inaction  to  delay  the  return  of  the  President 
to  the  exercise  of  his  prerogatives  for  more 
than  6  days.  It  provides  that  if  the  dispute 
concerning  the  President's  fitness  has  not 
been  resolved  against  him  before  the  seventh 
day,  he  shall  at  that  time  resume  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  the  Presidency. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  S  of  the 
amendment  reenacts  that  pait  of  the  present 
inability  clause  which  provides  that  Con- 
gress may.  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  where 

there  is  neither  a  President  nor  a  Vloe  Presi- 
dent, declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act 
as  President  unUl  the  disabUlty  be  removed 

or  a  new  President  elected.  The  second  sen- 
tence of  sectlcHi  5  provldet.  that  at  any  time 
when  there  is  no  Vice  President  the  powers 
and  duties  conferred  by  the  amendment  on 
the  Vice  President  shall  devolve  upon  the 
officer  next  in  line  of  succession  to  the  Office 
of  President,  as  provided  by  the  succession 
law  enacted  by  the   Congress. 

SecUon  6  is  the  usual  procedural  require- 
ment that  the  amendment  pro{>oeed  shall  not 
be  operative  unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified 

by  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  legislatiu-es 
of  the  States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  remove  a  vexatious 
constitutional  problem  from  the  realm 
of  national  concern.  It  spells  out,  with 
a  minimum  of  change,  the  procedures 
which  are  to  be  utilized  whenever  a 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  Office.  In  so 
doing,  it  recognizes  the  vast  importance 
of  the  Office  involved  as  well  as  the 
tremendous  interest  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  executive  power  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  proposal  which  has  been 
fashioned  through  the  cooperation  of 
both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  Government.  It  does  not, 
and  cannot,  cover  every  conceivable  con- 
tingency which  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  imagine.  It  14.  how- 
ever, a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  write  the  At- 
torney General  and  see  if  he  wishes  to 
testify  further  on  this  subject.  Also, 
the  subcommittee  is  prepared  to  hear 
any  additional  witnesses  on  this  sub- 
ject who  desire  to  be  heard.  Requests 
or  statements  for  the  record  should  be 
addressed  without  delay  to  Mr.  Bernard 
Fensterwald,  Jr.,  Chief  Counsel,  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  n.S.  Senate,  Washlngt<»i 
25.  D.C. 


TAXATION  BY  STATES  OP  SALA- 
RIES OP  PERSONS  NOT  RESI- 
DENTS THEREOF— NOTICE  OP 
HEARING  ON  SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 67 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  of  the  C(xninit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to  give 
notice  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  at  10 
o'clock  ajn.,  on  April  15,  1959,  on  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  67)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions to  tax  the  salaries  and  wages  of 
persons  who  are  not  domiciliaries  or 
residents  thereof. 


IMPORTATION    OP    RUSSIAN-MADE 
LABORATORY     EQUIPMENT     FOR 
USE  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  day  in' 

and  day  out  it  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  not 
read  that  the  Russians  are  supposedly 
beating  us  at  something  or  other. 

With  one  sad  commentary  after  an- 
other being  foisted  upon  the  American 
public.  It  is  appalling  to  read  now  that 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  to  sell  their 
Russian-made  laboratory  equipment  to 
our  American  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Just  for  a  starter,  the  Russians  are 
sending  to  this  coiintry  6,000  pieces  of 

school  laboratory  equipment  to  help  us 
educate  our  youngsters.  Items  such  as 
microscopes,  projectors,  and  electronic 
devices,  we  are  told,  are  being  sold,  or 
are  scheduled  to  be  sold,  to  our  schools 
by  the  Russians  at  prices  as  low  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  prevailing  prices  for  com- 
parable American -made  items. 

INVASION    or    MABKTT    AI.SICAPT    STAXTKD 

The  Soviet  Government's  invasion  of 
the  UJS.  markets,  so  far  as  these  educa- 
tional training  aids  are  concerned,  has 
already  started.  The  first  sample  lot  of 
26  items  arrived  in  this  country  only  a 
few  days  ago. 

What  is  more  distressing,  those  who 
viewed  these  samples  say  there  is  no 
question  as  to  their  quality.  One  col- 
lege scientist  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
it  would  be  impossible  even  to  hope  to 
buy  articles  of  similar  quality,  made  in 
the  United  States,  for  six  times  the  price. 
And  we  are  told  there  are  plenty  more 
where  these  came  from. 

To  make  matters  worse,  these  cut-rate 
prices  even  take  into  consideration  the 
high  tariff  the  importer  has  to  pay  to 
bring  this  equipment  into  the  country. 
The  average  duty  on  scientific  educa- 
tional materials  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Iron  Curtain  coim- 
tries  is  more  than  40  percent.  This  is 
about  as  high  a  tariff  bracket  as  one 
can  find  on  any  legal  Russian -made  item 
brought  into  this  country. 

BBA80NS   WBT   XTNTTCD    STATES  SHOTTLD   Bl 
CONCERNED 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  mat- 
ter should  concern  all  of  us. 
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First  of  all.  what  of  the  students 
themselves — the  American  boys  and  girls 
who  wUl  use  this  equipment?  What  will 
they  think,  what  will  they  have  to  say 
about  it? 

Johnny  Smith's  first  question  will  cer- 

'    tainly  be  simple.     Without  any  thought 

at  all,  he  is  certain  to  ask,  "How  come? 

How  come  we  are  using  these  Russian 

microscopes?" 

And  what  will  his  teacher's  answer 
be?  Will  he  or  she  tell  Johnny  Smith 
that  the  Soviet-made  equipment  is  bet- 
ter than  ours?  Or  will  the  teacher  say 
It  is  just  cheaper — that  our  American 
schools  cannot  afford  anything  better? 
Or  will  the  teacher  say  that  the  Soviet- 
made  equipment  is  better — and  cheaper, 
to  boot? 

Then  what  will  Johnny  Smith  think — 
the  Johnny  Smith  who  represents  the 
hope  and  the  future  of  our  country.  Will 
he  go  home  and  tliink  about  it,  and  then 
come  up  with  the  conclusion  that  per- 
haps the  Russians  are  better  than  we 
are?    If  he  does,  God  help  us. 

If  some  persons  are  grateful  enough 
and  eager  enough  for  this  help  from 
the  Kremlin,  the  Communists  will  doubt- 
less do  as  much  for  our  youth  as  they 
already  have  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
their  own  country  and  of  Poland  and  of 
East  Germany  and  of  Hungary  and  of 
other  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  held  in  the  iron  fist  of  the  Reds. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  one 
of  the  chief  plotters  of  our  destruction 
visited  this  country.  Under  the  guise  of 
a  sweet,  gentle  man  who  gives  candy  to 
babies.  Mikoyan  roamed  about  our  coun- 
try, with  only  one  real  thought  in  mind: 
"How  can  I  soften  up  these  Americans? 
How  can  I  weaken  them?" 

Unfortunately,  some  people  were  taken 
in  by  hi«  fraudulent  and  deceitful 
actions. 

But  when  Mikoyan  went  home,  he  told 
his  comrades  how  hard  up  America  is. 
He  told  the  world  how  much  we  need 
help.  And  now  the  Russians  are  trying 
to  show  the  world  how  they  and  their 
Communist  system  can  come  to  our  aid. 

LATXST  STEP   IS  PART   OF   OVXRALI.  PLAIT 

This  plan  of  sending  Russian-made 
equipment  into  our  schools  is  just  an- 
other step  in  the  overall  Communist  plan 
to  unbalance,  first  one,  and  then  another, 
segment  of  the  U.S.  business  community. 
It  is  another  instance  of  the  economic 
war  which  the  Soviets  have  declared. 

Only  3  weeks  ago.  the  Communist  tex- 
tile mills  priced  Ihexr  goods  low  enough 
to  get  the  business — cost  or  profit  being 
no  object.  The  same  is  true  in  this 
case — except  that  instead  of  affecting 
Arcerican  textile  industry,  this  one 
afliicts  the  American  educational  system. 

Win  friends  and  influence  people,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  it  costs,  is  the 
Communist  plan — a  plan  that  I.  for  one. 
Will  not  buy.  and  a  plan  which  all  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  to  buy. 

Communism  can  afford  all  kinds  of 
losing  propositions  in  attempting  to 
achieve  its  ultimate  goal.  So  can  we.  if 
we.  too.  want  to  resort  to  slave  labor. 
American  slave  labor  could  give  the 
whole  world  something  for  nothing.  But 
no  real  American  is  willing  to  pay  that 
kind  of  a  price. 


If  we  want  to  substitute  the  Com- 
munist system  of  slave  labor  for  the 
American  system  of  free  labor,  we  might 
as  well  substitute  the  Volga  Boat  Son^i 
for  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

No  one  ever  gets  something  for  noth- 
ing. It  is  unfortunate  that  some  people 
are  always  looking  for  big  bargains,  and 
that  they  cannot  see  beyond  the  price 
tag. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  faced  with 
now — a  big  bargain.  At  cutrate  prices, 
the  Soviets  are  gomg  to  give  us  the  tools, 
they  say,  with  which  to  educate  our 
high-school  children  and  our  college 
students. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  price  might 
not  be  a  meager  savings  in  dollars  and 
cents;  instead,  the  price  may  be  freedom. 
We  cannot  bargain  with  our  freedom.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  see  to 
it  that  no  one — no  American — bargains 
with  freedom  as  the  price. 

Right  now,  today,  is  the  time  to  face 
up  to  this  challenge. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  Communist  system  for  any- 
thing, then  that  day  will  go  down  as 
the  saddest  and  darkest  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  It  will  be  the  day 
when  freedom  and  peace  in  the  world 
will  falter  and  fall.  It  will  be  the  day 
when  the  winds  of  enslavement  will 
slam  shut  the  doors  of  hope,  and  faith, 
and  liberty. 

To  meet  this  Soviet  economic  chal- 
lenge, it  is  necessary  to  act  as  soon  as 
these  threats  arise.  The  threat  before 
us  today  is  the  Soviet  invasion  of  our 
school  system. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  such  scien- 
tific laboratorj'  equipment  in  our  class- 
rooms, what  can  be  done  about  it? 

First  of  all,  we  can  make  the  most  of 
the  high-quality  surplus  equipment 
which  is  available  in  warehouses  across 
the  country.  Our  teachers  must  be  kept 
informed  on  what  is  available. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  recently  said  that  such 
equipment  is  being  declared  surplus  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth,  in  Initial  value,  each  year. 

Although  this  equipment  is  available 
to  high  schools  and  colleges,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  he  said  that  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  items  actually  find 
their  way  into  the  educational  Institu- 
tions of  America.  Our  schools  are  not 
necessarily  to  blame,  because  they  may 
not  know  about  the  possibilities.  I  hope 
that  hereafter  those  in  charge  of  such 
surplus  material  will  keep  these  institu- 
tions informed. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  in  many  cases  this  equipment, 
after  lying  in  warehouses  for  many 
months,  was  sold  to  surplus  dealers; 
and  the  dealers.  In  turn,  sold  them  to 
the  schools.  One  cannot  blame  the  sur- 
plus dealers  for  It.  That  is  their 
business. 

Whether  the  trouble  is  that  the 
schools  are  not  exercising  a  little  initia- 
tive in  obtaining  these  goods,  or  that  the 
system  of  obtaining  surplus  is  such  that 
initiative  is  discouraged,  should  be 
looked  into.  This  equipment  is  not 
worth  anything  unless  it  is  used. 


Last  week,  a  national  business  maga- 
zine stated  that  the  Russian -made 
equipment  now  toeing  brought  into  this 
country  includes  instruments  called 
spectrometers;  and  a  lecent  rep>ort  con- 
cerning Government  surplus  activity 
listed  spectrometers  as  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  items  piling  up  today  in  our 
warehouses  where  surplus  goods  are 
stored. 

One  of  those  who  viewed  the  first 
Soviet  shipment  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Russian-made  spectrometers 
were  offered  at  about  one-third  the 
price  of  the  cheapest  similar  item  on 
the  U.S.  market  today.  But  by  Just  pay- 
ing warehousing  and  transportation 
costs,  the  same  articles  could  be  ob- 
tained out  of  surplus. 

The-e  surplus  goods,  by  the  way,  were 
actually  used  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Atomic  EInergy  Commission, 
and  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  National  Defease  Education  Act  of 
1958  provides  another  means  of  meeting 
this  threat.  That  act  authorizes  the 
siun  of  $280  million  for  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  just  this  very 
thing — laboratory  equipment.  These 
grants  would  be  matched  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis — which,  in  effect,  cuta 
the  cost  in  half. 

This  challenge,  which  faces  us  today, 
cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way  that 
we  might  treat  an  economic  situation 
with  a  friendly  nation.  The  Soviets 
have  declared  war  on  our  economy;  and 
this  matter  of  school  equipment  is  Just 
one  phase  of  it.  But  this  phase  strikes 
at  the  very  roots  of  one  of  the  greatest 
American  enterprises — the  educational 
institution. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  amending  it 
in  such  a  way  that  these  funds  could 
not  be  used  to  buy  this  Russian-made 
equipment. 

America  must  act  firmly,  following  this 
outrageous  incident.  This  problem  con- 
fronts American  educators,  American 
students,  and  all  other  Americans. 

This  matter  is  vital  to  every  American 
empkjyer  and  every  American  employee. 
If  cut-rate  Russian  products  are  allowed 
to  invade  the  American  business  com- 
munity, every  one  of  our  Nation's  work- 
ers will  suffer.  American  labor  cannot 
and  must  not  be  revamjied  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  tainted  fruits  of  slave 
labor. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fight  against  this 
thing. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  letting  these 
Russian  schemes  go  by  unnoticed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  tell  the  Soviets  that 
we  have  done  a  fairly  good  job  without 
them,  that  we  do  not  need  their  system, 
that  we  do  not  want  their  system — either 
now  or  ever.  We  can  do  things  ibe 
American  way.  the  free  way. 

Freedom  i*  the  most  sacred  and  cher- 
ished Of  all  possessions.  In  the  world 
today  we  see  too  many  people  who  have 
lost  their  freedom  because  of  a  few  who 
have  buried  their  heads  in  the  sand. 

America  Is  a  Nation  of  principles — the 
principles  of  freedom,  liberty,  justice, 
and  equality.  I  am  not  willing  to  sacri- 
fice these  principles  for  anything — much 
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less  for  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  micro- 
scopes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarlcs, 
an  article  entitled  "Russia's  Newest 
Trade  Weapon."  which  was  published  in 
the  magazine  Business  Week;  and,  also. 
pn  article  entitled  "Ruis  May  Supply  Us 
Teaching  Aids."  which  was  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
wcie  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  { 

(From  BusineFS  Week.  Jan   24.  1959 1 
Russia's  Newest  Trabe  Weapon — Samples  or 

School  Lab  Equipment  Are  Exciting  U.S. 

Makers    and    Customeus — Qualitt    Is    So 

Good  and  Pricks  so  Low 

Following  a  pattern  laid  down  In  alumi- 
num and  benzene,  the  Soviet  Government's 
next  invasion  of  the  U.S.  market  will  come 
In  the  school  laboratory  equipment  market. 
That  seemed  clear  thla  week  as  the  first 
sample  lot  of  26  items  arrived  In  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  offer:  delivery  of  the 
items,  f.o.b.  New  York,  vt  an  average  price 
only  one-fifth  of  prevailing  prices  for  com- 
parable US. -made  items. 

In  the  opinion  of  educators  who  viewed  the 
sample  Soviet  Items,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  quality  of  merchandise  up  for  sale. 
"They  are."  as  one  expert  put  It,  "fantasti- 
cally good." 

"It  would  be  impossible,"  according  to  one 
MIT  scientist  who  carefully  Inspected  the 
numerous  spectrometers,  microscopes,  navi- 
gation Instruction  equipment,  rotators,  and 
the  like,  "to  hope  to  buy  anything  of  similar 
quality  made  domestically  for  six  times  the 
price.  They're  offering  a  top-grade  spec- 
trometer for  $53.  f.o.b.  New  York.  Including 
tariff.  That's  about  one-third  the  price  of 
the  cheapest  spectrometer  on  the  U.S.  market 
today.  And  the  Russian  equipment  Is  good 
enough  for  a  number  of  industrial  uses  too." 

CROWING    ICARKET 

The  first  shipment  to  be  sold  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Ealing  Corp.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  will  be  valued  at  $45,000.  This  will 
bring  In  300  to  500  of  each  of  12  different 
pieces  of  equipment. 

The  total  U.S.  market  for  school  lab  equip- 
ment is  currently  about  $€  million  a  year. 
But  with  the  new  Federal  bill  for  education, 
some  experts  think  the  total  sales  potential 
in  the  United  States  could  run  many  times 
higher  in  the  years  just  ahead. 

AMCalCAM    WORRIES 

Reaction  of  U.8.  school  lab  equipment 
makers  to  the  latest  Russian  move  is  a  mix- 
ture of  anger  and  frank  incredulity.  In  an 
industry  dominated  by  two  manufacturers — 
Central  Scientific  Co.  and  W.  M.  Welch  Scien- 
tific Co.,  both  of  Chicago — most  companies 
admit  they  can't  hope  to  fight  back  against 
price  cuts  of  this  magnitude. 

Dlsttirbed  as  they  are  over  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  stunning  blow  to  their  business 
outlook,  however,  they're  l>anking  on  the 
belief  that  this  is  just  another  step  in  a 
larger  Soviet  plan  to  unbalance  first  one  and 
then  another  section  of  the  U.S.  business 
community. 

"Maybe,"  a  manufacturer  of  microscopes 
suggests  hopefully,  "they'll  shift  their  Inter- 
est to  somebody  else  soon." 

In  the  past,  this  has  been  the  pattern — 
a  large  supply  of  Soviet  merchandise  would 
suddenly  appear  on  the  market,  then  as 
suddenly  dry  up. 

Official  Washington  Is  even  more  uncon- 
cerned about  the  latest  Soviet  economic 
maneuver.  The  average  duty  on  scientific 
educational  materials  Imported  into  tiie 
United  States  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  la 


about  43  percent,  they  point  out.  This  Is 
about  as  high  a  tariff  bracket  as  you  can 
find  on  any  legal  Russian-nmde  Item  brought 
Into  the  United  States.  And  it  should  be 
enough  to  protect  the  U.S.  manufacturer, 
officials  say. 

MASS    PnODTJCTIOW 

Why  this  may  not  be  the  case — and  why 
the  Russians  apparently  feel  they  are  now  in 
a  position  to  export  quality-grade  equipment 
of  this  type — is  a  question  rhat  Interests  in- 
dustry representatives  who  have  seen  the 
sample  items. 

One  logical  answer  is  supplied  by  Paul  D. 
Grlndle.  president  of  the  Ealing  Corp.  Print 
order  numbers  on  the  instruction  bocks  ac- 
companying Eome  of  the  instruments,  he  says 
indicate  that,  compared  with  ours,  the  Soviet 
school  lab  instrument  Industry  is  huge. 

Science  education  was  one  of  the  an- 
nounced goals  of  UJS.S.R.  leaders,  and  one 
of  tl.e  first  things  the  postwar  Russian  econ- 
omy was  tooled  up  to  supply.  As  a  result, 
the  Soviet-produced  equipment  Is  the  only 
equipment  of  Its  kind  being  mass-manufac- 
tured anywhere  in  the  world  today. 

MORE   TO   COM! 

The  economics  of  mass-manufacturing 
any  standard  item  are  well  known.  Having 
amortized  engineering  and  development 
costs,  the  Soviet  production  machine  has 
undoubtedly  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
costs  hardly  more  than  the  price  of  materials 
to  extend  production  of  scientific  lab  equip- 
ment a  few  hundred  thousand  items  more. 

This  puts  the  U.S.S.R.  in  a  position  to 
sell  Its  runcff  in  world  markets  on  a  cut- 
rate  basis.  On  the  basis  of  reports  coming 
out  of  Riissia,  the  same  overrun  may  occur 
sometime  soon  in  other  things  from  com- 
munications equipment  to  high-speed  cam- 
eras. Orlndle  himself  brought  back  a  suit- 
case full  of  catalogs  of  electronic  equipment. 

MAKING    contact 

How  this  particular  deal  came  about  Is  a 
story  of  startling  simplicity.  Ealing's  Presi- 
dent Grlndle  happened  to  notice  a  picture 
on  the  cover  of  the  U.S.  Physical  Society's 
Physics  Today  showing  a  Russian  physics 
teacher  at  work  in  his  classroom.  On  the 
table  top  in  front  of  the  teacher  was  an 
array  of  lab  equipment  that  would  be  un- 
usual in  a  typical  U.S.  physics  classroom. 

Grlndle  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  about  the  legality  of  importing 
sample  lots  of  this  equipment  and  found 
that  It  was  completely  within  the  law.  He 
inquired  about  the  equipment  at  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  In  Washington  and  was 
promptly  referred  to  Amtorg — the  Soviet 
trade  corporation  In  New  York.  Amtorg 
suggested  a  note  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
Moscow.  This  was  answered  by  an  encour- 
aging letter  and  a  list  of  96  laboratory  equip- 
ment items  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
willing  to  sell,  with  estimated  sales  prices. 

MISSION   TO   MOSCOW 

Grlndle  then  decided  to  go  to  Moscow  to 
look  over  this  bonanza  for  himself.  He 
found  a  well -organized  sales  setup,  prepared 
to  handle  his  requests.  Proi>er  Ministry  of 
Trade  officials  were  available  for  discussions. 
Raznoexport,  the  Russian  agency  charged 
with  handling  Soviet  consumer  products, 
permitted  him  to  examine  any  of  its  sales 
products. 

Almost  as  startling  as  this  organization 
and  planning  is  the  significance  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Soviet  lab  equipment.  University 
professors,  looking  at  the  equipment,  are 
flabbergasted  at  its  educational  implications. 
The  Soviets  seem  to  have  planned  It  for  use 
In  classrooms  up  to  the  lltb  grade  level.  In 
the  United  States  It  would  be  adequate  In 
classrooms  up  to  and  including  the  first  year 
of  college. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  Instruments  were  ob- 
viously designed  by  people  who  understand 


and  care  about  science  education.  "The 
most  awful  part  about  what  we  saw,"  says 
one  professor,  "is  how  embarrassingly  good 
it  is." 

Russ  Mat   Supply  Us  Teaching  Aids — Edtj- 

CATOss  Enthusiastic  Ovsx  Possible  Salx  or 

Apparatus 

Cambridck,  Mass. — American  physics  teach- 
ers who  have  long  complained  of  the  high 
cost  and  poor  quality  of  demonstration  ap- 
paratus will  be  offered  a  possible  solution 
from  Russia. 

A  dealer  here,  Ealing  Corp.,  has  imported 
equipment  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ican-made micro6coi>es,  projectors,  and  oth- 
er physics  demonstration  apparatxis. 

The  top  brass  of  science  education  at  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  many  others,  have  been  briefed,  and  re- 
action has  been  enthusiastic.  Formal  pres- 
entation of  the  firm's  imports  Is  scheduled 
Tuesday  in  New  York  In  connection  with  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society. 

A  recent  report  by  the  committee  on  appa- 
ratus for  educational  Institutions  of  the 
American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  equipment 
bottleneck  In  the  Nation's  efforts  to  step  up 
science  education. 

"There  is  widespread  and  increasing  dissat- 
isfaction among  physics  teachers  with  the 
high  cost,  relatively  poor  quality,  lack  of 
imagination,  and  paucity  of  new  develop- 
ments In  the  current  offerings  of  apparatus 
supply  houses  in  this  country,"  the  report 
said. 

It  cited  a  protective  tariff  averaging  40  per- 
cent and  ranging  up  to  85  percent  on  such 
Imports  generally,  with  duties  on  Rxissian- 
made  apparattis  57  percent  higher  than  on 
German,  Swiss,  and  British  import*. 

Ealing  Corp.  president,  Paul  Grlndle, 
bought  the  equipment  In  a  whirlwind  tour 
of  Russia  last  fall. 

He  has  held  off  active  marketing,  despite 
Russian  promises  that  the  supply  is  virtually 
unlimited,  so  that  leading  physics  teachers 
could  get  a  preview. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  matter  goes  a  little  further  than  has 
been  so  ably  set  forth  by  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Several  weeks  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  alluded  to  this  subject,  although 
not  at  quite  so  much  length. 

What  is  involved  in  this  case,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  possi- 
bility of  using  funds  made  available  by 
the  Congress,  and  derived  from  taxes  ex- 
tracted from  the  people,  imder  our  na- 
tional science  program,  to  procure  such 
equipment  as  is  referred  to. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  so  well  pointed  out.  no  teacher  is 
going  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that,  regardless  of  whether  there  be  wage 
differentials ,  a  dictatorship  can  take  t.iis 
action  as  a  form  of  propaganda.  But  ii 
would  come  into  sharp  focus  when  our 
own  public  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
might  be  made  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  these  items  for  teaching  and 
laboratory  purposes  under  programs  also 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  pondered  the  matter ;  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  fashion 
a  delimiting  amendment  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  so  as  to  forbid  completely  this 
sort  of  thing,  because  I  do  not  believe 
our  people  want  their  tax  moneys  used 
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for  the  procurement  of  goods  which  come 
into  our  country  at  prices  our  people  can- 
not possibly  match,  and  have  their  use 
only  add  to  unemployment  in  our  own 
Nation. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer,  let  me  say  that  the  dictators 
of  the  world  have  always  begun  with 
the  youth  of  the  countries  with  which 
they  have  dealt.  Hitler  started  with  the 
youth  of  Germany;  Mussolini  started 
with  the  youth  of  Italy;  Stalin  started 
with  the  youth  of  Russia ;  and  similar  de- 
velopments have  occurred  in  all  the 
Conmiunist  satellite  countries. 

This  development  is  the  first  attempt 
In  a  definite,  specific  way  to  drive  such 
a  wedge  in  this  country.  I  believe  it 
should  have  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  should  be  stopped. 


DEATH  OF  LT.  GEN.  FLOYD  PARKS 

ICr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  with  profound  sor- 
row that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  soldiers.  Lt.  Gen. 
Floyd  L.  Parks,  who  died  day  before  yes- 
terday at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center. 

He  rose  from  private  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general,  and  during  his  career 
impressed  every  nation  of  the  world  with 
his  ability  to  lead  troops  and  his  ability 
to  get  along  with  his  fellowmen. 

Even  though  he  was  born  in  the  fine 
State  of  Kentucky,  we  in  South  Carolina 
are  equally  proud  of  his  record.  He 
spent  much  of  his  youth  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  a  graduate  of  Clemson 
College.  Prom  there  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  began  his  illustrious  career. 
His  feats  were  many,  among  them  that 
of  leading  some  of  the  first  troops  into 
Berlin  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  After 
the  war  he  served  as  what  we  may 
call  "mayor"  of  Berlin,  as  he  presided 
over  meetings  of  the  combined  British, 
French,  and  Russian  commanders  of  the 
occupational  forces. 

He  served  as  Chief  of  the  Public  In- 
formation OflQce  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for  more  than  6  years.  He  had 
the  respect  of  all  the  members  of  the 
press  and  at  the  same  time  did  a  tre- 
mendous job  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion for  the  Department  of  the  Army.  It 
was  this  versatility  which  led  him  to 
fame. 

Certainly  his  military  service,  his 
leadership,  and  his  friendliness  will  be 
missed  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  to 
citizens.  He  was  truly  a  fine  gentleman 
and  officer,  and  we.  the  people,  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  his  death. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  HOUSE  AND  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OR  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  BILLS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  today,  authority  be  given  to  (1) 
the  Secretary  to  receive  messages  from 


the  House,  and  (2)  the  Vice  President  or 
the  President  pro  tempore  to  sign  bills  or 
Joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nommations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  Harold  King.  Jr.,  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  the  unexpired  term  of  14  years 
from  February  1,  1946. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  commend  Mr.  George  Harold 
King,  Jr.  to  the  Senate,  and  to  urge  con- 
fiimation  of  his  nomination  to  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Mr.  King  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  in  Mis- 
sissippi, where  for  several  years  he  has 
been  an  active  leader  in  the  banking  pro- 
fession and  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  southeastern  area,  as  well  as  the 
entire  Nation.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  problems  which  come  before 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Since  1956 
Mr.  King  has  been  a  Director,  the  New 
Orleans  Branch,  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Atlanta,  and  for  the  past  year  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  New  Orleans 
Branch  Board. 

I  predict  that  his  record  of  service  as 
Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
will  be  outstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Karl  Brandt,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  all 
nominations  confirmed  today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


UNVEILING  ON  MARCH  12  OF  POR- 
TRAITS OF  FIVE  OUTSTANDING 
SENATORS  —  MODIFICATION  OF 
ORDER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  entered  be  modified  and 
that  the  time  for  the  ceremonies  in  the 
reception  room  be  extended  to  12:30, 
when  a  recess  shall  be  declared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


RESTRICTION  ON  IMPORTS  ON 
PETROLEUM  AND  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  protest  the  inclusion  of  residual 
fuel  oils  for  home  heating  systems  in 
the  order  issued  yesterday  restricting 
impKjrts  of  petroleum  and  i>etroIeum 
products. 

The  Executive  Order  3279  of  March 
10,  announced  in  today's  Federal  Regis- 
ter, providing  for  import  restrictions  on 
l>etroleum  and  petroleum  products,  has 
grave  implications  for  Americans  whose 
livelihood  depends  upon  the  export  of 
commodities  to  nations  who  earn  dollars 
by  sending  residual  oil  and  related  pe- 
troleum products  to  these  shores:  chief 
among  the  nations  affected  are  Canada 
and  Venezuela  who  are  among  the  best 
customers  for  United   States  products. 

Restrictions  on  the  import  of  residual 
oils  which  are  used  as  fuel  for  home 
heating  systems  can  seriously  raise  heat- 
ing costs  to  homeowners  and  tenants, 
particularly  in  New  York  and  other 
northern  industrial  States— it  will  be  a 
real  test  for  the  sellers  of  these  fuels. 
Even  today,  as  I  SF>eak  here,  and  while 
Washington  is  enjoying  the  first  tastes 
of  spring  weather,  heavy  winter  storms 
have  struck  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation.  I  hope  the  sellers  will 
show  self -discipline  in  this  matter. 

The  cost  of  living  index  has  been  main- 
tained at  a  fairly  constant  level  lince 
last  summer.  This  holding  tlgMlne 
against  Inflation  of  the  dollar  bl^ftep 
meaning  not  only  to  the  natiom^Von- 
omy  but  to  the  individual  wage  earner 
faced  with  satisfying  his  economic  needs 
with  a  limited  income.  In  the  interests 
of  holding  this  line  I  last  week  urged 
that  residual  fuel  oils  be  excluded  from 
any  restrictions  imposed  on  the  import 
of  crude  oil  and  related  products. 

This  is  also  a  very  serious  matter  to 
all  Americans  who  are  engaged  in  the 
export  industries.  Let  us  remember  that 
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10  Americans  work  In  the  export  Indus- 
tries for  every  one  American  working  in 
the  impwrt  industries. 

Last  year  import  quotas  were  imposed 
upon  lead  and  zinc,  affecting  the  trade  of 
nations  as  widely  scattered  as  Canada, 
Australia,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  The  oil 
import  quota  order  has  been  the  second 
time  trade  restrictions  have  affected 
Canada  and  Mexico,  previously  affected 
by  U.S.  lead  and  zinc  restrictions.  In  re- 
stricting a  foreign  nation's  exports  to 
the  United  States  we  are  also  tending 
to  limit  that  nation's  ability  to  import 
American  goods.  And — it  must  also  be 
kept  in  mind — such  a  restrictive  tMlicy 
does  not  strengthen  the  economies  of 
Just  those  countries  whose  economies 
we  wish  to  strengthen  as  our  allies  in 
the  economic  war  which  is  so  important 
a  part  of  the  cold  war. 

The  New  York  Times  of  this  morning 
includes  an  editorial  on  this  question 
which  points  out,  in  referring  to  the  oil 
import  proclamation,  that  "to  many 
abroad  this  will  look  like  still  another 
calculated  act  of  economic  warfare  by 
the  United  States  against  its  friends,  an 
act  they  will  interpret  as  again  repudi- 
ating our  frequent  protestations  of  de- 
sire for  the  freest  possible  flow  of  inter- 
national trade.  It  Is  an  unhappy  prece- 
dent which  has  been  set."  The  editorial 
is  appended  hereto : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oil  Import  Quotas 

President  Ellsenhower's  decision  to  set  up  a 
system  of  compulsory  Import  quotas  cover- 
ing crude  petroleum  and  its  products  Is  an 
unhappy  victory  for  a  group  of  special  In- 
terests whose  gain  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  welfare  and  perhaps,  ultimately, 
even  at  the  expense  of  those  who  sought  this 
move.  If  the  immediate  alms  of  these  In- 
terests are  served,  the  new  restrictions  on 
Imports  will  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  oil  and 
Its  products,  and  perhaps  also  of  coal,  thus 
further  Intensifying  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sure which.  In  other  respects,  the  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  combat.  And  If.  as  is 
hinted  In  the  President's  statement,  the 
Oovemment  seeks  to  police  the  price  of  oil 
and  Its  products  by  changing  the  levels  of 
permitted  Imports  in  response  to  price 
changes  In  this  country,  the  result  will  be  a 
further  major  Intrusion  of  Oovernment  con- 
trol In  o\ir  economic  life,  with  consequent 
weakening  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  national  security  argument  for 
these  controls  is  not  convincing.  This  is 
shown  most  obviously  by  the  inclusion  of 
Canada  in  the  list  of  countries  whose  oil 
exports  to  us  are  ctirbed,  though  there  is  no 
threat  of  interruption  of  seaborne  transport 
in  the  case  of  Canadian  oil.  Beyond  that, 
if  serious  attention  need  be  paid  to  assuring 
sufllclent  ]>etroleum  for  future  emergency 
iveeds  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  keeping 
as  much  of  our  oU  as  possible  in  storage 
under  the  ground  and  increasing,  not  reduc- 
ing our  use  of  imported  oil. 

Nor  can  we  look  with  equanimity  upon 
the  probable  foreign  repercussions  of  this 
move.  The  Canadian  Trade  Minister  has 
already  protested  it.  and  similar  resentment 
Is  undoubtedly  felt  also  in  Venezuela  and 
rther  sources  of  Imported  oil.  To  many 
II broad  this  will  look  like  still  another  calcu- 
lated act  of  economic  warfare  by  the  United 
States  against  its  friends,  an  act  tbey  will 
interpret  as  again  repudiating  our  frequent 


protestations  of  desire  for  the  freest  possible 
flow  of  International  ti*ade.  It  is  an  lui- 
happy  precedent  which  has  been  set. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REALISTIC  AND  EF- 
FECTIVE LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MtiNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  (Mr.  McClellanI  has 
said.  Increased  public  demand  for  effec- 
tive labor  legislation  is  most  encourag- 
ing. As  a  resiilt  of  the  investigations 
of  the  McClellan  committee  over  the 
past  2  years,  the  American  people  have 
been  told  the  sordid  story  of  abuses, 
racketeering  and  corruption  that  have 
marked  the  leadership  of  certain  labor 
union  bosses. 

As  this  story  has  unfolded  before  the 
Nation,  we  have  witnessed  a  gradual 
awareness  by  the  public  turn  to  heated 
anger  and  demands  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  remove  the  evil 
shackles  of  dictatorial  abuses  which  have 
been  forced  upon  men  and  women  who 
cannot  defend  themselves  who  are  mem- 
bers of  our  trade  unions. 

The  call  for  constructive,  effective  ac- 
tion has  echoed  often  in  this  Chamber. 
The  cry  for  remedial  measures  has  been 
heard  throughout  the  land,  and  once 
again  hoF>e  is  offered  to  the  oppressed 
labor  imion  members  who  rightfully 
want  only  to  control  their  own  destinies 
of  their  own  unions. 

The  challenge  comes  forth  again  to- 
day from  the  editorial  columns  of  one  of 
Washington's  three  daily  newspapers. 
The  Washington  Daily  News  today 
pwintedly  asks  the  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  so  as  to  provide  the 
protection  that  is  needed  for  union 
members  and  their  families,  for  the  pub- 
lic and  for  decent  union  ofiBcials. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  effective  corrective 
measures,  the  alternative,  as  the  Daily 
News  states,  will  be  continuation  by  the 
Congress  of  conditions  which  "protect 
the  mobsters,  thieves,  extortionists  and 
murders  exposed  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Daily  News  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bill  of  Paeticulaiis 

Members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
ape  working  on  legislation  to  curb  the  labor 
rackets  exposed  by  the  McClellan  investiga- 
tion. So  far,  the  action  does  not  point  to- 
ward a  very  strong  bill. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee,  under  pressure  from  the  union 
lobby,  to  write  a  tight  law  is  frightening, 
in  view  of  the  McClellan  dlsclosvu-es.  Surely 
they  can  hear  what  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan, chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, has  been  saying. 

Just  this  week  In  a  New  York  speech,  the 
Senator  speUed  out  a  bill  of  particulars  in 
support  of  stronger  measures  he  himself  has 
proixjeed  to  c(»Tect  the  abuses  revealed  by 
his  long  inquiry. 

"The  Instability  or  lack  of  integrity  preva- 
lent today  in  labor-management  relations  in 
this  country  is  appalling,"  he  said. 

In  the  investigation,  "we  have  had  to  deal 
constantly  with  people  of  low  character  or 


no  character  at  all."  Of  1,200  witnesses  so 
far  summoned,  more  than  200  ducked  behind 
the  fifth  amendment  for  fear  of  Incriminat- 
ing themselves.  The  evils  which  have  been 
exposed,  he  said,  "are  outrageously  cruel, 
corrupt,  and  contemptible." 

"No  legitimate  union,  properly  adminis- 
tered by  honest  and  decent  officials,  would 
be  penalized  to  any  extent  or  degree  what- 
soever "  the  Senator  said.  "If  these  provi- 
sions are  enacted  Into  law,  however,  the 
power  and  opportunity  of  crooked  labor 
bosses  and  criminal  elements  to  continue 
the  abuse  and  exploitation  of  union  mem- 
bers and  working  people  in  this  country  will 
be  substantially  cvu-bed  and  reduced." 

That's  the  issue:  Whether  union  members 
and  their  families,  the  public,  and  decent 
union  officials  will  be  protected;  or  whether, 
by  not  passing  such  measiu-es,  Congress  con- 
tinues to  protect  the  mobsters,  thieves,  ex- 
tortionists, and  murderers  exposed  by  the 
McClellan  committee. 

How  can  any  honest  and  decent  union  of- 
ficials, or  Senators  of  like  attributes,  not 
know  on  which  side  to  stand? 


A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  UNION 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  considerable  mail  in  supp>ort  of 
my  bill,  S.  1002.  Newspapers  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  such  as  the 
Sioux  Palls  Argus-Leader  and  the 
Brookings  Register,  have  endorsed  my 
proposals. 

At  this  point  in  the  Recopd,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Sioux  Palls  Argus-Leader  which  is 
representative  of  the  opinion  I  have  re- 
ceived in  recent  weeks  since  introduction 
of  S.  1002. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bni  OF  Rights  for  Union  Members 

As  a  membsr  of  the  McClellan  committee 
investigating  various  abuses  in  the  field  of 
labor  unionism.  Senator  Karl  MmroT.  of 
South  Dakota,  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
sordid  revelations  of  perfidy,  graft,  and  ccm-- 
ruptlon  on  the  part  of  some  leaders.  He 
also  has  been  made  awaie  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  union  member  doesnt  possess 
the  power  under  existing  regulations  to  bring 
about  a  correction. 

In  consequence,  he  has  presented  a  bill 
which  he  describes  as  "a  bill  of  rights  for 
labor  union  members."  Its  primary  provi- 
sions are: 

1.  A  well-defined  mechanism  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  through  the  employ- 
ment of  signed  nominating  petitions. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  representative 
election  committee  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor. 

3.  The  election  conunittee's  supervision  of 
the  entire  election  procedure  including  the 
counting  of  ballots. 

4  A  workable  procedure  for  Investigating 
these  elections  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
following  a  complaint  signed  by  either  2  per- 
cent of  the  union  membership  or  by  any 
members  of  the  election  committee. 

6.  A  workable  judicial  procedure  to  in- 
TaUdate  the  results  of  Irregularly  held  elec- 
tions. 

6.  A  mechanism  for  the  authorization  cf 
strikes  during  coUectlve  bargaining  negotia- 
tions. 

7.  Barring  any  individual  who  has  been 
disenfranchised  by  any  criminal  conviction 
from  aerving  as  an  ollVcer  of  any  union  or  la 
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any  unployM  reprMtntatlT*  itattu.  during 
tht  pwrlod  of  dlMnfranchlMment. 

8.  An  annual  detailed  report  of  the  or* 
ganliatlon't  financial  aotlvltlea.  both  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  the  Individual 
members  of  the  labor  organisations. 

0.  Any  Imposition  upon  union  officers  and 
agents  that  they  handle  union  funds  re- 
spectfully and  honestly  In  the  nature  of  a 
fiduciary  trust  relationship. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  both  the  secret 
ballot  and  the  honest  count,  so  that  those 
who  belong  to  unions  will  be  able  to  control 
their  destiny,  so  far  as  It  can  be  controlled, 
by  the  election  of  officers  of  their  own  choos- 
ing: the  election  of  responsible  and  respect- 
able individuals  as  their  union  heads,  and 
the  determination  of  major  union  decisions 
by  democratic  procedures. 

Careful  observers  in  Washington  have  said 
that  the  Mundt  bill  provides  an  answer  that 
should  be  embodied  in  legislation  and  that 
It  does  so  more  thoroughly  and  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Union  members,  It  appears,  should  welcome 
legislation  providing  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  their  rights  in  the  man- 
ner outlined  In  the  bill.  Certainly  the  nasty 
disclosures  before  the  Senate  committee  in 
the  past  2  years  haven't  been  good  for  labor 
and  they  must  have  been  most  disturbing 
to  labor  union  members.  They  should  be 
eager — and  we  are  quite  certain  they  are — 
to  do  something  to  prevent  such  Incidents. 
The  Mundt  bill  provides  them  with  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  they  can  reestablish 
control  and  assert  their  own  viewpoints  with- 
out fear  of  abuse  or  retaliation. 


DEMOCRATIC  PROCEDURES  FOR 
THE  CONDUCT  OP  UNION  ELEC- 
TIONS AND  STRIKE  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress must  meet  the  challenge  to  bring 
democracy  to  the  dues-paying  members 
of  labor  unions.  We  cannot  offer  a 
half-a-loaf  compromise  on  this  vital  is- 
sue. To  do  so  would  not  only  be  an 
affront  to  the  public,  but  would  perpetu- 
ate the  very  difficulties  which  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

On  Monday.  March  9.  Mr.  President. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  to 
testify  in  behalf  of  my  bill.  S.  1002.  which 
provides  democratic  procedures  for  the 
conduct  of  union  elections  and  strike 
authorizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe 
S.  1002  does  provide  the  solution  which 
we  seek.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  part 
of  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Welfare  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Remarks  or  Senator  Mundt  Before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  in 
Behalf  of  His  Bill,  S.  1002.  Providing 
Democratic  Procedures  for  the  Conduct 
of  Union  Elections  and  Strike  Authobi- 
zations 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  courtesy  you  have  extended 
to  me  In  arranging  this  special  hearing  on 
S.  lOOa.  my  "Bill  of  Rights  for  Union  Mem- 
bers." I  sincerely  Iselleve  that  8.  1002  con- 
tains provisions  which  are  worthy  of  discus- 
sion and  consideration  by  this  subcommittee, 


and  Z  appraolat*  having  this  opportunity  to 
diaouM  certain  aapeots  of  S.  lOOa  with  you. 

I  recognlm  that  this  subcommittee  haa 
already  reported  S.  SOS  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  executive 
committee  study  and  consideration.  I  will, 
therefore,  refrain  from  any  lengthy  discourse 
on  comprehensive  labor  legislation.  My 
presentation  today  will  be  limited  to  two 
features  of  the  labor  bill  which  I  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  on  February  6.  1059.  Spe- 
clfictaiy,  I  refer  to  the  provisions  establish- 
ing minimum  standards  for  the  democratic 
conduct  of  union  officer  elections  and  strike 
authorizations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
8.  1002  Is  in  no  sense  an  anti-labor  bill.  The 
requirements  established  In  this  bill  are 
neither  repressive  or  restrictive.  It  Is  a  bill 
for  labor  spelled  with  a  lower  case  "1,"  mean- 
ing the  rank-and-file  members  of  America's 
union -labor   movement. 

S.  1002  stems  from  a  firm  conviction  on 
my  part  that  In  our  American  democracy 
there  should  always  be  a  place  for  honest 
labor  unions,  and,  conversely,  in  honest  labor 
unions  there  should  always  be  a  place  for 
American  democracy. 

I  am  certain  that  the  vast  majority  In 
Congress  are  sincere  In  their  desire  to  enact 
labor  legislation  which  will  eliminate  cor- 
ruption, racketeerlsm.  violence,  and  abusive 
power  from  the  labor-management  field. 
Our  differences  of  opinion  are,  in  the  main, 
over  the  approach  we  should  employ  to  ar- 
rive at  this  common  goal.  Some  believe  de- 
tailed disclosure  of  union  and  management 
finances  is  the  answer:  some  feel  there  should 
be  a  greater  investment  of  authority  in  the 
Individual  States;  some  support  more  strin- 
gent controls  at  the  national  level;  there  are 
even  some  incorrigible  optimists  who  believe 
that  given  time  the  evil  forces  will  destroy 
each  other  and  simply  fade  away.  None  of 
these  approaches  can  be  entirely  discredited; 
each  has  some  degree  of  merit.  But  I  am 
convinced  Congress  now  has  an  urgent  re- 
sponsibility to  enact  corrective  and  realistic 
reform  legislation. 

My  bill  Is  based  on  an  approach  which 
we  dare  not  disregard  If  we  hope  to  enact 
effective  labor  reform  legislation— I  refer  to 
the  power  of  the  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bers to  set  things  right  In  the  house  of 
labor  provided  they  are  furnished  with  the 
tools  required  to  do  the  job. 

As  you  gentlemen  know.  I  have  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee 
since  its  creation.  In  this  Congress  I  serve 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  chaired 
by  Senator  McClellan.  In  this  capacity  I 
have  been  accorded  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  discuss  union  activities  with  a  multitude 
of  rank-and-file  members  of  organized  labor 
as  well  as  with  honest  and  constructive  lead- 
ers of  the  labor  movement.  These  discus- 
sions have  been  carried  on  in  the  committee 
room;  In  my  own  office;  and  In  other  places. 
The  problems  which  these  good  folks  have 
brought  to  my  attention  have  been  varied 
and  different — they  have  ranged  from  em- 
bezzlement of  union  funds  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  employment  rights.  However.  In 
each  case  the  fundamental  source  of  the 
trouble,  the  primary  eausal  condition,  has 
been  a  deterioration  of  democratic  practices 
In  the  conduct  of  union  affairs.  Compul- 
sory unionism  and.  in  some  Instances,  mo- 
nopolistic unionism  has  aggravated  this 
deterioration. 

We.  the  Members  of  Congress,  have  told 
our  fellow  citizens  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  In  the  86th  Congress  to  rid  this 
Nation  of  the  evils  disclosed  by  the  McClel- 
lan committee.  We  have  announced  to  our 
constituents  that  the  86th  Congress  will  se- 
cure the  rights  and  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  Individual  members  of  America's  labor 
unions.    Our    people    have    listened    with 


aolemnlty  to  theee  exhorutlona  of  their 
elected  repreeenUUvee.  They  have  reacted 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  our  grand 
American  tradition.  The  cltlaenry  of  this 
Nation  has  Issued  a  mandate  to  Congress, 
commanding  us  to  enact  effective  labor  re- 
form legislation.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
we  wUl  have  failed  In  this  trust  which  la 
ours.  If  In  enacting  legislation  we  Ignore  the 
marked  deterioration  of  democracy  In 
American  unions. 

There  Is.  In  my  opinion,  no  hope  for  elimi- 
nating the  corruption  disclosed  by  the 
McClcUan  committee  without  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  the  union  rank-and-file  members 
whose  dues  support  the  union  movement. 
They  are  In  the  best  position  to  assess  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  trouble;  they  have 
the  greatest  Interest  at  stake.  They  have. 
I  am  confident,  the  Intense  desire  to  replace 
corruption  and  arrogant  power  with  honesty 
and  responsible  leadership.  8.  1002  Is  baaed 
on  this  fundamental  confidence  In  the  ee- 
scntlal  honesty  of  the  rank  and  file  and  In 
their  ability  to  right  the  wrongs,  provided 
they  are  given  the  tools  guaranteeing  them 
the  democratic  right  and  the  effective  au- 
thority to  participate  In  the  administration 
of  their  own  unions. 

To  thoroughly  understand  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  my  legislative  proposal.  I  think 
It  is  first  essential  to  comprehend  the  condi- 
tions which  make  necessary  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  certain  democratic  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  labor  unions  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs. 

The  primary  motivating  condition  which 
makes  necessary  such  congressional  action.  Is 
the  marked  lack  of  voluntarism  In  the  or- 
ganizing techniques  of  American  unions  to- 
day. Substantial  numbers  of  dues-paying 
rank  and  file  are  not  In  the  organized  labor 
movement  as  a  result  of  their  own  free  will 
and  volition.  An  even  larger  number,  who 
desire  organization,  have  been  forced  into 
unions  to  which  they  do  not  choose  to  be- 
long. Pree  employee  choice  Is  being  re- 
placed by  organization  from  the  top.  If 
there  Is  any  member  of  this  committee  that 
doubts  the  existence  of  this  compulsory 
condition.  I  direct  his  attention  to  the 
40-odd-volume  record  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee Investigations.  Case  after  case  has 
been  revealed  where  Individual  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  was  totally  Ignored 
In  union  organization. 

The  45  employees  of  Donald  Skaff.  for  ex- 
ample, who  were  eventually  organized  by 
Teamster  Local  332  without  a  representation 
election.  The  300  members  of  the  Barbers 
Guild  in  New  York  City  which  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  Journejrman  Barbers 
Union,  with  an  assist  by  the  Teamsters. 
The  organization  of  the  A  &  P  grocery  clerks 
by  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters.  These 
are  only  a  few  examples,  but  they  are  typi- 
cal of  the  organizational  techniques  which 
have  been  revealed  In  over  2  years  of  In- 
vestigations. 

Certainly  a  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  this  unwholesome  atmosphere  Is  directly 
attributable  to  the  nonfeasance  of  various 
employers.  Unfortunately,  too  many  have 
taken  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  have 
acceded  to  arrogant  demands  of  certain 
power-hungry  labor  bosses.  Their  surrender 
has  left  their  employees  without  a  cham- 
pion. 

But,  can  we  condemn  too  strongly  the 
employer,  who.  faced  with  threats  of  boy- 
cotts, violence,  strikes,  or  blackmail  picket- 
ing, surrenders  his  employees  to  a  wanton 
union  official  without  a  representation  elec- 
tion? For  the  employer  knows  all  too  well 
the  futility  attached  to  opposition  under 
our  existing  laws. 

Federal  laws  deny  him  Injunctive  relief 
from  the  coercive  and  unlawful  acts  with 
which  he  has  been  threatened.    Injunctive 
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relief  In  most  Inatanoet  oan  be  ordwed  only 
after  a  decision  on  the  merlta — a  decision 
which  may  be  years  in  forthoomlng. 

Understandably  few  emplojrer*  have  the 
raw  courage  or  the  financial  status  to  stand 
up  to  such  irresponsible  power.  Pew  have 
the  coxirage  of  Tom  Coffey,  the  small  Ne- 
braska trucker,  who  valiantly  defended  the 
rlghta  of  free  choice  of  his  employees  only 
to  see  his  business  destroyed.  One  could 
not  help  but  admire  this  brave  man  as  he 
grimly  testified  before  the  McClellan  Com- 
mittee, advising  that  he  had  never  lost  a 
case  In  court  noi  a  representation  election 
before  the  NLRB,  but  he  had  lost  his  busi- 
ness and  his  money. 

In  bringing  these  facts  to  your  attention, 
it  is  not  my  Intention  to  occasion  a  lengthy 
debate  on  the  merits  of  voluntary  unionism 
versus  compulsory  unionism.  I  have  cited 
these  facts  to  set  the  stage — to  show  the 
conditions  that  now  exist. 

I  see  no  Inclination  In  this  Congress,  as  I 
saw  none  In  the  85th  Congress,  to  legislate 
with  resjject  to  coercive  organization.  This 
Is  the  trap  In  which  the  union  rank  and 
file  have  been  placed.  Congress,  through 
legislative  flat.  Is  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  building  the  trap.  Since  Congress 
Is  apparently  unwilling  to  relax  the  jaws 
of  the  trap,  are  we  then  not  challenged  by 
an  incumbency  to  establish  minimum  guar- 
antees of  democracy  within  the  confines  of 
the  trap?  I  think  that  we  are.  I  earnestly 
believe  that  we  must,  by  Congressional  de- 
cree, establish  within  unions  a  framework 
of  democracy,  which  will  guarantee  to  every 
union  member  the  right  of  unfettered  self- 
expression  In  the  selection  of  his  leaders  and 
In  such  vital  economic  matters  as  strike 
determinations. 

It  seems  at  this  point  that  some  of  you 
might  reasonably  inquire,  "Very  well  Sena- 
tor Mundt,  we  agree  that  democratic  proce- 
dures should  be  established  for  union  elec- 
tions and  strike  authorizations,  but  does  not 
8.  606  establish  such  guarantees  and  pro- 
cedures?" 

Let  us  see  just  what  title  HI  of  S.  605 
does  provide.  It  requires  that  local  union 
elections  be  held  every  3  years  and  Inter- 
national elections  be  held  every  4  years.  It 
requires  that  a  secret  ballot  be  used  and  It 
forbids  the  use  of  dues  money  or  employer- 
derived  funds  for  the  support  of  any  candi- 
date. The  remainder  of  section  301  Is  a 
compound  of  worthy  but  totally  Ineffectual 
generalities  about  democracy  In  union  elec- 
tions. Exclusive  of  the  three  aforementioned 
requirements.  I  dare  say.  It  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  violate  section  301. 

These  broadly  phrased  requirements  and 
prohibitions  are,  from  an  evidentiary  stand- 
point, just  not  susceptible  to  Judicial  proof. 

Take  for  example  the  nominating  re- 
quirements. S.  605  requires  that.  "A  reason- 
able opportunity  shall  be  given  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates."  What  Is  "a 
reasonable  opportunity?"  I  can  conceive  of 
a  number  of  sets  of  circumstances  which 
might  be  determined  by  a  court  as  "reason- 
able" due  to  the  difficulty  of  proof.  How- 
ever, with  clearly  defined  nominating  provi- 
sions required  in  the  law,  these  same  cir- 
cumstances could  b«  easily  proven  to  be 
patently  abusive  of  Individual  rights. 

Let  us  consider  a  union  of  1,000  members 
with  a  quorum  provision  allowing  official 
business  to  be  conducted  In  the  presence 
of  8  members — such  provisions  do  exist. 
Or.  even  suppose  It's  a  union  with  a  quorum 
provision  calling  for  5  or  10  percent  or  some 
other  minority  percentage  of  the  members 
to  be  present.  The  union  secretary,  repre- 
senting the  incumbent  officers,  either  an- 
nounces at  a  tinlon  meeting  or  poets  on  the 
union  hall  bulletin  board  a  notice  that 
nominations  will  be  received  at  the  next 
union  meeting.  The  incumbent  officers 
then  get  their  cronies  together  and  hold  a 


eloeed  nomlnatlnf  mmIou  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Certainly  such  practice  muat  be  reo- 
ognlaed  aa  diaorlmlnative  but  I  doubt  that 
in  a  court  of  law  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
less  than  "reaaonable"  under  the  general 
provisions  of  8.  SOS.  In  my  opinion  this 
bin,  which  has  been  reported  by  this  sub- 
committee through  lack  of  detaU  leaves 
many  gapping  loopholes  for  abuse  by  con- 
niving and  corrupt  union  officials. 

S.  605  even  falls  to  adequately  advise 
union  members  of  the  date,  time,  and  place 
of  the  officer  election.  At  one  point  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  103  it  provides  for 
such  notification,  and  then  immediately 
follows  this  up  with  a  restrictive  proviso 
which  eliminates  notification  if  the  electon 
date  is  specified  In  the  union  constitution. 
The  elimination  of  direct  notice  to  vmlon 
members  as  to  the  date,  time,  and  place  of 
elections  denies  to  them  a  privilege  accorded 
by  law  to  every  corporation  stockholder  in 
America.  Certainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
union  member  this  subcommittee  should 
require  that  notification  be  made  manda- 
tory by  law,  but  I  believe  the  procedure 
prescrit>ed  in  8.  1002  is  far  preferable. 

S.  505  is  eloquently  silent  as  to  the 
standards  which  should  be  established  to 
Insure  that  strike  authorizations  are  ob- 
tained by  union  officials  in  conformity  with 
democratic  practices. 

This  past  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  member  of  the  CIO  Steelworkers  Union  at 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah.  This  gentleman  ad- 
vised me  that  many  of  his  coworkers,  appre- 
hensive over  rumors  of  a  forthcoming  steel 
strike,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  laws 
which  will  guarantee  that  strike  votes  are 
taken  honestly  and  democratically.  Why, 
he  Inquires,  do  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men not  pass  laws  making  democratic  strike 
votes  mandatory? 

What  should  I  say  in  reply  to  this  man? 
Should  I  say,  "Congress  does  not  care 
whether  such  authorization  Is  democrati- 
cally obtained?"  Or  should  I  say,  "Because 
of  the  perpetuation  of  a  legalistic  fantasy 
that  labor  unions  are  voluntary  associations. 
Congress  dare  not  Intrude  Into  the  Internal 
affairs  of  these  unions?" 

How  much  better  if  I  could  advise  this 
union  member.  "Congress  agrees  with  you 
that  strike  votes  should  be  taken  in  an 
atmosphere  of  democracy  and  Congress  in- 
tends to  enact  legislation  which  will  guaran- 
tee that  the  union  members  determine 
whether  to  strike  or  not  to  strike." 

S.  505  ignores  this  important  feature  of 
union  activity,  and  In  so  doing  falls  to  ade- 
quately secure  the  individual  rights  of  union 
members. 

You  now  know  my  reasons  for  proposing 
detailed,  clearly  defined,  easily  understood 
requirements  for  the  democratic  conduct  of 
officer  elections  and  strike  authorizations. 
Let  me  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe  the 
provisions  and  highlights  of  S.  1002  u  they 
relate  to  these  two  important  union 
activities. 

8.  1002  sets  forth  in  clearly  defined  terms 
the  standards  which  must  be  established  by 
all  unions  for  the  conduct  of  officer  elec- 
tions. Its  provisions  are,  in  my  opinion,  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  election  require- 
ments contained  in  8.  605  and  8.  748.  in  that 
the  requirements  are  clearly  spelled  out. 
leaving  little  room  for  conjecture  or  Inter- 
pretation as  to  their  true  Intent.  Both  8.  506 
and  8.  748  have  chosen  to  employ  the  broad 
brush  legislative  approach  in  respect  to  elec- 
tion requirements.  Such  general  provisions 
are  immediately  vulnerable  to  manipulation 
and  contrivance  by  powerful  union  boeses 
or  by  those  who  are  corrupt. 

8.  1002  Initially  provides  that  \mion  officer 
elections  will  be  conducted  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  that  a  secret  ballot  m\ut  be  em- 
ployed in  all  such  elections. 


8.  1002  provide*  a  nominating  procedure, 
employing  a  nomination  petlUon.  which  must 
be  signed  by  a  minimum  of  S  percent  of  the 
members  in  good  standing  as  of  the  date 
which  precedes  by  130  days  the  date  of  the 
date  of  the  election.  A  specific  60-day  period 
is  defined  for  the  filing  of  nominations.  The 
secretary  of  the  labor  organisation  is  desig- 
nated to  receive  the  petitions,  and  he  Is  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  such 
petitions  by  a  signed  statement  provided  to 
the  nominee.  This  latter  requirement  pro- 
tects against  a  dishonest  secretary,  who 
might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  eliminate 
prospective  candidates  through  destroying 
their  nominating  petitions. 

When  one  Investigates  existing  union 
governing  documents,  and  finds  unions  with 
1.000  or  more  members  operating  with 
quorum  provisions  requiring  only  7  or  8 
members  to  conduct  official  business,  the 
need  for  a  uniform  nominating  procedure 
becomes  Immediately  apparent. 

S.  1002  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the 
union  to  certify  the  eligible  candidates  for 
office  based  on  the  nominating  petitions. 
He  Is  then  required  to  advise  the  union 
members  by  mall  of  the  candidates  so 
certified. 

S.  1002  denies  the  right  of  candidacy  to 
any  individual  who,  at  the  time  he  seeks 
candidacy,  is  disenfranchised  by  the  laws  of 
his  own  State  as  a  result  of  a  criminal  con- 
viction. The  record  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee hearings  should  leave  little  question 
as  to  the  need  for  Inserting  this  prohibition. 

I  now  come  to  that  feattire  of  my  election 
requirements,  which  I  feel  wUl  most  effec- 
tively guarantee  to  union  members  that  their 
elections  Ju-e  fairly  and  honestly  conducted. 
This  section,  which  appears  at  page  3  of 
S.  1002.  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  repre- 
sentative membership  committee.  Members 
of  this  committee  are  designated  In  writing 
by  the  Individual  certified  candidates  for 
office.  No  individual  can  serve  on  this  elec- 
tion committee  If  at  the  time  of  service  that 
Individual  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  either 
the  local  or  the  international  union,  or  if  he 
is  a  candidate  for  office  In  the  forthcoming 
election.  This  membership  committee  is 
granted  exclusive  authority  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  entire  election.  Including  the 
counting  of  the  ballots  and  the  certification 
of  the  results. 

A  committee  so  designated  and  so  estab- 
lished will  of  necessity  be  representative  of 
aU  the  Interests  In  contest  in  the  election. 
The  restrictions  Imposed  on  its  membership 
limit  materially  the  pressure  which  might  be 
brought  to  bear  on  an  election  committee 
by  a  corrupt  Incumbent  faction.  Such  an 
election  committee  will  serve  as  a  formidable 
guarantee  to  every  union  member  that  any 
irregularities  which  might  occur  In  an  officer 
election  or  delegate  election  wiU  not  occur 
unnoticed. 

The  McClellan  committee  files  are  replete 
with  examples  of  dishonest  and  irregularly 
conducted  unon  elections.  Any  law  enacted 
by  Congress  which  purports  to  provide  safe- 
guards for  union  elections  must,  I  think, 
specifically  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
truly  representative  election  committee  to 
supervise  such  elections  and  to  assure  an 
honest  counting  and  reporting  of  these  votes. 
Anything  less  than  that  would  be  a  horrible 
hoax  and  a  blatant  fraud  for  both  the  public 
and  the  union  membership. 

In  the  event  irregularities  do  occur  In  a 
union  election,  my  blU  contains  an  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  procedtire  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  determining  the  vaUdlty  of  such  an 
election.  This  procedtire  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  signed  by  two  per- 
cent of  the  union  members  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  alleging  that  the  election  has 
been  conducted  in  contravention  of  the  re- 
quirements established  by  S.  1002.    I  propose 
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to  ^"T^nA  thla  prvvUlon  by  making  It  pos- 
sible far  any  aom  nrrnhgr  of  tiM  memberablp 
commltto*  to  Initiate  tfae  complaint  pro- 
cedure. 

The  Secretary  win  then  Initiate  an  In- 
vestigation ot  such  alle^tlon.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  probable  caiise  to  believe  the 
verity  of  the  allegation  and  If  the  Secretary 
cletermlnes  that  the  alleged  viola tlon  haa  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion, he  shall  Immediately  bring  aclvU  action 
r. gainst  the  labor  organization,  directing  the 
conduct  of  a  new  election  \uider  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

S.  1002  vests  In  the  Federal  district  court 
the  authority  to  declare  an  election  void 
and  to  order  a  new  election  to  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  If  on  a  preponderence  of  the  evidence 
substantial  Irreguliu-itles  are  found  to  have 
occurred.  An  order  Issued  by  the  court  as  a 
result  of  such  proceedings  shall  be  appeal- 
able In  the  same  manner  as  the  &nal  Judg- 
ment in  a  civn  action,  but  an  order  directing 
an  election  shall  not  be  stayed  pending 
appeal. 

Mr.  Chahinan,  this  administrative  and 
Judicial  procedure  provides  an  orderly  course 
to  be  pursued  in  determining  the  validity 
of  any  contested  union  election,  with  full 
protection  for  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  In- 
terest under  the  United  States  Constitution. 

So  much  for  the  election  requirement,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
protections  included  in  3. 1002  with  reference 
to  strike  authorization.  In  this  matter 
8.  1003  is  unique  In  that  it  is  the  only  bill 
before  Congress,  within  my  Icnowledge,  which 
establishes  specific  democratic  procedures  for 
conduct  of  a  strike  authorization. 

I  submit,  It  is  important  for  all  concerned 
(employees,  employers,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic) that  there  Is  an  assurance  that  every 
intelligent  and  honorable  step  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  a  work  stoppage  and  that  a  strike, 
when  It  finally  shuts  down  an  enterprise,  is  a 
true  reflection  of  the  democratic  will  of  Its 
labor  force  and  has  loeen  ordered  by  them 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  need  for  a  dependable  secret  ballot 
in  the  taking  of  a  strike  vote  should  be 
obvious  to  the  membership  of  this  com- 
mittee, for  you  are  familiar,  I  am  certain, 
with  current  Intraunlon  techniques  of 
whipping  up  sentiment  by  means  of  union 
boss  propaganda,  of  conducting  the  ballot- 
ing In  an  atmosphere  of  ballyhoo  and  union 
hall  mob  hysteria  in  advance  of  negotia- 
tions, of  leaving  the  administration  and 
cotmtlng  of  ballots  entirely  In  the  hands 
of  the  union  crowd.  Balloting  in  such  cir- 
cumstances and  imder  such  conditions  could 
well  be  an  out-and-out  farce  and  represent 
the  very  opposite  of  the  democratic  action 
the  situation  rightfully  calls  for.  Indeed, 
many  a  strike  has  been  called  that  has  left 
the  very  workers  Involved  In  a  state  of 
Utter  bewilderment  as  to  the  true  Issues 
that  brought  It  about.  This  encoiirsges  at- 
tempts at  strike  breaking  and  picket  line 
violence,  as  well  as  offenses  against  both 
persons  and  property. 

It  seems  essential,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress establish  a  pattern  or  procedure  for 
the  taking  of  a  strike  vote  by  secret  ballot 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  insiu-e  that  a  strike 
when  called  Is  a  true  reflection  of  the  will 
of  the  employees  who  are  to  participate 
in  the  strike.  To  this  end  S.  1002  would 
establish  the  following  procedure  for  a  dem- 
ocratic strike  vote  by  secret  ballot. 

(1)  No  strike  ballot  will  be  taken  until 
there  have  been  30  days  of  honest  negotia- 
tion between  labor  and  nuuiagetnent  fol- 
lowed by  an  aiSdltlonal  ao-day  explanatory 
pwiod.  in  which  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
wlU  explain  fuUy  the  issue*  at  variance 
to  the  employees  involved  in  the  dispute. 

(3)  If  a  strike  ballot  is  taken,  it  »>>fsJ« 
be  conducted  by  a  three-man  election  com- 


mittee oonslsMag  of  one  member  selected 
by  the  labor  origan  I  wat.lon.  one  member 
selected  by  tbe  employer  and  a  third  mem- 
ber sel«cted  by  the  two  aforementioned  mem- 
bers. If  the  employer  fails  to  select  a 
member  within  5  days  after  request  to  do 
so  has  been  submitted  In  writing  by  the 
labor  organization,  then  the  member  will 
be  selected  by  the  NLRB. 

If  the  member  selected  by  the  employer 
and  the  meml>er  selected  by  the  labor  or- 
ganization are  unable  to  agree  within  5 
days  on  the  tlilrd  member,  said  member 
will  be  selected  by  the  NLRB. 

(3)  The  three-man  election  committee 
will  promptly  prepare  and  distribute  ballots 
by  first-class  mall  to  all  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  involved  in  the  labor  dis- 
pute with  appropriate  instructions  and  en- 
velopes to  enable  the  employees  to  execute 
and  return  the  ballots,  addressed  to  a  des- 
ignated poet  office  box  accessible  only  to  the 
election  committee  as  a  body.  The  return 
envelopes  will  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  slgnattire  of  the  voter  will  appear 
on  the  outer  envelope  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  his  eligibility  to  vote  in  the 
event  of  dispute,  but  it  will  not  appear  on 
his  actual  ballot  so  that  he  can  vote  in 
secrecy. 

(4)  The  election  committee  will  then 
process  and  count  the  ballots  returned  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  Identity  of  the  in- 
dlTldusl  casting  a  particular  ballot  will  be 
unknown  to  the  conimittee  or  to  any  other 
person.  At  the  conclusion  of  tabulation, 
the  election  committee  will  then  certify  the 
results  of  the  election  to  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

(5)  If  a  majority  of  the  employees  vot- 
ing in  such  election  vote  to  authorize  a 
strike,  such  strike  may  be  ordered  or  au- 
thorized by  the  exclusive-bargaining  unit 
involved,  but  only  after  expiration  of  a 
period  of  30  days,  during  which  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labor  organization  shall  again 
have  made  all  reasonable  efforts  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  collective  tjargalnlng. 

I  believe  that  this  procedure  will  guar- 
antee a  fully  secret  ballot.  It  also  would 
assure  each  union  member  that  there  would 
be  no  personal  reprisal  taken  against  him  by 
either  the  employer  or  the  union,  since 
neither  could  poesibly  determine  how  he 
voted  prior  to  sealing  his  ballot  in  the  plain 
white  envelope. 

The  original  30-day  collective  bargaining 
management,  iintroublod  by  the  ever-present 
period  would  provide  a  relatively  peaceful  at- 
mosphere for  nefi^)tiatlon  between  labor  and 
threat  of  a  strike.  Tbe  30-day  explanatory 
period  prior  to  the  strike  vote  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  employees,  the  employer,  and 
the  general  public,  but  especially  to  the  em- 
ployees. It  will  allow  a  period  of  sufficient 
duration  in  which  the  employee  may  thor- 
oughly inform  himself  on  the  Issues  In  dis- 
pute and  once  informed  he  will  have  ample 
time  to  make  a  tUougbtful.  Judicious,  and 
independent  determination  as  to  whether 
he  wishes  or  not  to  engage  in  a  strike.  The 
final  20-day  period  of  collective  bargaining, 
after  a  strike  has  been  autlK>ris(ed  by  ma- 
jority vote,  provides  an  additional  period  for 
negotiated  settlement,  but  a  period  in  which 
the  labor  organization  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Introduce  into  the  collective  bar- 
gaining proceedings  their  most  powerful  tool, 
the  threat  of  an  actual  strike  which  has  been 
properly  authoriaed  by  vote  of  the  union 
membership. 

I  firmly  belleTe  that  this  procedure  which 
I  ha««  outlined  will  do  much  to  encourage 
peaceful  labor-management  negotiations. 
and  will  eliminate  a  high  percentage  of  the 
rashly  called  striken,  which  bring  such  hard- 
ships to  the  employee  and  to  the  general 
public. 

We  all  know  that  regulatory  laws  are  in- 
effective without  provisions  which  encour- 


ace   obedlenoe.     A   rsculatory   lav   without 

sanctions  Is  Ulce  a  watclulog  without  teeth. 
Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  strike  authctf- 
Uatlon  provisions.  S.  1002  Ipclttdes  two 
sanctions  which  I  feel  will  effectlrely  en- 
force obedience  to  the  regulatory  features. 
Disregard  of  or  refvisal  to  comply  with  Its 
provisions  will  result  in  the  disobedient 
union  being  denied  access  to  the  NLRB  fa- 
cilities aixt  In  losing  its  exempt  status  under 
section  601(a)  of  tt»e  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

\£i.  ChiXrman.  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  Congress  has  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  enact  effective,  objective,  construc- 
tive lalM>r  reform  legislation.  I  sincerely 
believe  S.  .1003  provides  effective,  objective, 
and  constructive  methods  for  eliminating 
the  prlnuiry  evils  in  the  labor-management 
field  which  have  been  disclosed  thus  far  by 
our  Senate  Select  Committee  To  Investigate 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor-Uauage- 
ment  Field. 

There  are  some  who  insist  that  this  Con- 
gress do  nothing — that  we  sit  idly  by  and 
hope  that  these  evils  will  cure  themselvea 
There  are  some  who  insist  upon  repressive 
and  punitive  legislation  which  would  punish 
good  unions  and  honest,  considerate  labor 
leaders  for  the  sins  of  those  who  throw  their 
weight  around  and  through  either  misuse 
of  personal  power  or  of  \uilon  funds — or  of 
tx>th — deny  to  the  dues-paying  meml>er  his 
full  rights  and  privileges  as  an  American 
dtiaen  entitled  to  govern  himself  and  to 
determine  his  own  destiny.  Aiul  there  are 
some  who  insist  that  we  enact  only  such 
legislation  as  the  union  labor  leaders  them- 
selves support,  and  rely  upon  it  to  correct 
the  evils  which  have  developed  under  exist- 
ing union  labor  leadership.  For  myself.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reject  all  three  of  these  capitu- 
lations whether  to  prejudice,  to  power,  or  to 
tbe  persuasions  of  expediency. 

Without  rancor  in  our  hearts  and  with- 
out malice  in  our  motives.  ttUs  Congress 
can  and  should  enact  legislation  which  will 
restore  and  reenforce  the  rights  and  the 
responsibility  of  individual  dues-paying  rank 
and  file  union  members  to  put  the  American 
trade  union  movement  back  on  the  high 
road  of  service  to  lU  membership  rsther  then 
subjecting  it  to  the  pltfaJU  which  coma 
through  submission  to  the  coercive  powers 
of  bosclsm  when  they  are  present  in  the 
labor  movement.  I  believe  avidly  in  the 
good  purpose,  the  good  Americanism,  and 
the  good  conscience  of  the  vast  noajority  of 
our  American  working  men  and  women — 
whether  they  be  In  or  out  of  the  trade  union 
movement.  I  believe  that  if  Congress  will 
provide  these  union  rank  and  file  meml>ers 
with  a  full  set  of  tools  by  which  they  can 
reach  their  own  decisions  and  then  have 
them  effectuated  by  action  we  shall  see  a 
prompt  and  wholesale  cleanup  of  trade 
unionism  in  those  areas  where  correction 
needs  to  come.  I  doubt  tliat  mtich,  if  any, 
subsequent  lerrislation  in  this  srea  would 
then  be  necet^ary,  and  the  entire,  agitated 
argiunent  as  to  whether  we  should  legislate 
on  this  subject  in  two  packages  or  meet  the 
Challenge  with  a  single  package  legLslatlve 
approach  would  then  be  moot.  If  we  fail 
to  provide  adequate  procediu-es  by  which 
the  members  themselves  can  correct  the  pre- 
vailing evils,  however,  we  must  then  seek 
and  secure  specific  legislative  provisions  to 
meet  specific  problems  and  this  would  t>e 
the  hard.  slow,  uncertain  method  of  meeting 
our  responsibilities. 

At  least.  I  believe,  rank  and  file  American 
union  members  deserve  the  chance  to  demon- 
strate what  they  can  and  will  do  once  they 
are  guaranteed  tbe  right  and  the  procedures 
with  whicii  to  deal  with  unscrupulous  labor 
leaders  who  pervert  the  purpose  of  trade 
unionism  by  misusing  the  liard-earncd  dues 
money  paid  by  the  members  or  by  eetablish- 
Ing  themselves  as  tliought-oontrol  tyrants 
seeking  to  determine  how  dues-psying  mem- 
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bers  shall  spend  their  money,  plan  their 
futures,  conduct  their  work  lives,  and.  in 
some  instances,  even  cast  their  personal 
votes. 

However,  IT  we  are  to  rely  on  the  sound, 
judgment  and  the  good  citizenship  of  rank 
and  file  trade  union  members  to  correct  the 
unsavory  conditions  disclosed  by  the  McClel- 
Im  committee  hearings,  we  must  not  hand 
them  a  spoon  when  it  requires  a  spade  to  do 
the  job.  What  is  needed  is  a  full  set  of  man- 
sized  democratic  tools — not  a  tool  kit 
stocked  with  kiddy  tools  and  make-believe 
legislative  toys. 

Ultimate  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  union  movement  must  be  designated 
somewhere.  Either  in  the  hands  of  a  Oov- 
ernment  department  or  agency  where  it  will 
be  slow  and  awkward  in  reaching  a  decision; 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  labor  leaders  where 
so  much  of  it  now  rests  and  where  some  of 
It  has  been  so  badly  abused:  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  dues-paying  members  fortified  with 
the  procedures  for  decision,  and  the  power 
to  act  where  I  believe  this  Congress  should 
have  the  courage,  the  candor,  and  the  clear 
good  judgment  to  put  it.  I  iirge  you  to  sup- 
port such  legislation,  and  I  feel  an  answer  of 
this  type  is  found  in  8.  1003.  which  I  truly 
believe  would  become  a  genuine  new  bill  of 
rights  for  American  l.ibor. 


EMPTY  FEARS  AND  THE  COLUMBIA 
RIVER  CORPORATION  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGKR.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  hearings  were  held  in 
major  cities  of  four  Pacific  Northwest 
States  on  legislation  to  amend  the  Bon- 
neville Project  Act  so  as  to  provide  cor- 
poration-type management  for  Federal 
power  operations  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  The  hearings  have  aroused  wide- 
spread comment  in  the  reeion  among 
persons  concerned  over  shortcomings  in 
the  4)resent  procedures  for  planning, 
financing,  and  con.struction  of  Federal 
electric  power  facilities  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  and  for  wholesale  marketing 
of  energy  in  the  region.  To  be  sure,  not 
all  of  the  comments  on  the  proposed  self- 
financing  power  legislation  have  been 
affirmative.  But  I  have  besn  impressed 
by  the  strong  support  for  our  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Bonneville  Act  from 
many  sources. 

In  its  issue  of  March  5, 1959.  the  editor 
of  the  Hood  River  News,  of  Hood  River, 
Oreg.,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Hall,  has  presented 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  corporation 
proposal.  He  has  cut  through  some  of 
the  emotionalism  and  propaganda  used 
by  opponents  of  the  legislation  and  has 
concluded  that  the  proposed  Bonneville 
Act  amendments  offer  a  plan  for  power 
resource  advancement  with  all  the  same 
advantages,  with  so  few  of  the  disad- 
vantages the  present  setup  entails.  I 
ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  the  Hood  River  News  edi- 
torial enUtleU  "Why  Are  They  Afraid?" 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Are  Tiirr  Anuio? 

Horace  Greeley  once  remarked  that  an 
editorial  should  never  run  longer  than  the 
editor's  pencil.  This  week,  we  ignore  this 
wise  maxim  to  shed  some  light  on  one  of  the 
most  roundly  confused  Issues  of  the  year — 
the  proposal  to  form  a  Columbia  River  De- 
velopment   Association    (CRDA). 


We  doubt  that  any  issue  of  such  vast  sig- 
nificance to  the  entire  Northwest  has  re- 
ceived such  a  bickering,  snickering  fear-rid- 
den reception  by  all  lovers  of  the  status  quo 
in  power  development — and  that  Includee 
members  of  both  the  private  and  public 
power  firms.  Particularly  sad  has  been  the 
dogged  opposition  offered  by  the  Northwest's 
private  power  Interests. 

Oenerally  in  agreement  with  these  firms 
on  their  aims,  we  must  note,  with  BUI 
Johnson,  distinguished  editor  of  the  Lewis- 
ton  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune  that  the  pri- 
vate firms  "seem  to  be  reverting  to  a  pattern 
of  propaganda  we  had  hoped  they  had 
abandoned.  Their  furious.  Intemperate,  ir- 
relevant denunciation  of  this  plan  reflects  a 
throwback  to  days  better  forgotten." 

So  let's  forget  the  fears  of  what  this  bill 
is  not  designed  to  do  or  undo,  the  irrele- 
vancies  that  you  can  argue  all  night  long 
on  any  power  measure.  Let's  talk  about 
the  plan,  and  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  as 
opposed  to  what  present  power  development 
organization  can  do: 

To  get  power  and  irrigation  and  flood  con- 
trol for  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
region,  we  must  often  have  dams.  These 
dams,  it  has  been  shown,  must  be  built  in 
a  comorehensive.  orderly  manner  for  the 
most  efllclent  use  of  water  resources  available 
from  the  Columbia  River  watershed. 

A  Columbia  River  Development  Corp.  has 
been  proposed  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  those  dams,  and  the  transmission  and  sale 
of  power  produced  thereby. 

Opponents  call  this  plan  dangerous,  oml- 
noiis,  a  Frankenstein  corporation  that  would 
wrest  control  of  our  resources  from  the  re- 
gion, give  it  to  disinterested,  all-powerful 
czars  whose  sole  concern  is  socialization  of 
our  power  industry. 

CRDC  opponents  say  the  plan  Is  danger- 
ous because  it  would  give  to  a  five-man 
board  of  directors  the  power  to  transmit  and 
sell  the  power  that  comes  from  Federal  dams 
built  in  the  Northwest. 

That's  odd  because  that's  exactly  what 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  does  right 
now.  And  BPA.  we  might  remind  you,  is 
run  by  non-Northwesterners,  where  CRDC, 
performing  the  same  simple  function  that 
has  worked  so  well  through  two  wars,  might 
be  even  more  responsive  to  our  needs  through 
Its  regional  directorship.    Is  that  dangerous? 

But  CRDC  would  not  only  do  that,  it 
would  build  its  own  dams,  which  BPA 
couldn't  do.  This  gives  CRDC  a  monsterlike 
authority  over  who  builds  what  dams  where. 

First,  let's  correct  that  error.  The  CRDC 
can't  build  dams.  It  can  authorize  new  dam 
construction  by  other  agencies,  private,  pub- 
lic. Federal.  Now,  if  that  is  such  a  horrible 
vision,  what  must  these  people  think  of  the 
present  way  you  go  about  getting  a  dam 
authorized? 

First  you  make  application  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Its  members  are  seldom 
Northwesterners,  are  primarily  politicians 
sensitive  to  the  pressure  of  the  current  poli- 
tical year.  And  don't  kid  yourselves.  FPC 
can  quash  a  private  application,  turn  it  over 
to  public  ownership  (or  vice  versa)  as  swiftly 
as  any  monster  you  ever  saw. 

Remember  the  Hells  Canyon  circus,  the 
Pleasant  Valley  absiuxiity,  the  countless 
queer  reversals  of  form  by  the  FPC,  all  to 
satisfy  political  expediency,  all  making  a 
farce  of  the  "orderly  development"  concept 
we  need  so  badly  here?  Again,  would  you 
rather  have  that,  or  a  regional  corporation, 
politically  inclined,  of  course,  but  at  least 
inclined  to  this  area,  since  its  members 
must  by  law  be  Northwesterners. 

WeU,  opp>onents  grouse,  even  if  that  were 
a  fairer  organization  to  approach  for  dam 
applications,  it  has  even  a  more  monstrous 
power.  Even  the  FPC  can't  finance  its  own 
dams.     The  CRDC  would  be  able  to  bank- 


rupt us  on  a  power  building  binge.  There 
is  one  of  the  it-might-happen  irrelevandes 
that  only  confuses  the  major  issue. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  FPC.  Assuming  we 
do  get  our  application  past  them  (and  too 
few  private  and  public  builders  have  been 
able  to  do  so)  what  happens,  under  present 
law?  You  go  to  Congress.  You  wait  a  year 
before  enough  local  Senators  can  get  enough 
other  Senators  from  other  areas  to  trade  a 
few  votes  and  get  the  thing  authorized- 
Whether  or  not  the  project  is  a  valid  one 
means  nothing — It's  politics  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  recent  vote  swapping  for  the 
Hells  Canyon  bill  between  Oregon's  delega- 
tion and  the  civil  right  faction  should  en- 
grave this  bitter  knowledge  indelibly  on  all 
our  minds. 

But  CRDC,  with  a  Northwest  directorship, 
can  take  an  application,  be  It  from  PJ».  &  L., 
a  Washington  PUD,  or  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  OK  It  as  the  best  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  particular  dam,  then  get  right  to 
work  and  start  financing  the  thing  imme- 
diately. Which  is  better,  CRDC  way  or  the 
FPC-Congress    approach? 

And  remember,  even  after  Congress  au- 
thorizes a  dam.  it  can  starve  the  project  into 
worthlessness  through  its  legal  power  to  al- 
lot construction  money  on  a  yearly  basis. 

How  many  times  has  a  dam,  just  to  ap- 
pease a  Northwest  Senator,  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  then  slowly  bled  to 
nothingness  by  later  Congresses  who  have 
no  interest  or  even  knowledge  of  the  dam's 
importance  to  us? 

CRDC  is  bold,  indeed.  It  is  a  new  ap- 
proach, yes.  But  It  has  this  great  advan- 
tage. It  could  grant  application  and  then 
get  the  thing  financed  so  we  can  get  moving 
out  here  on  our  power  needs. 

Obviously.  CRDC  would  have  political 
problems.  Who  doesn't?  Obviously,  every 
application  it  grants  will  not  be  universally 
praised  by  all  the  emotional  interest  attached 
to  the  Columbia  River.  But  how  many  have 
baen  so  far? 

What  objection  can  be  made  to  a  cor- 
poration, a  legal  entity,  formed  by  the  five 
States  who  happen  to  worry  a  lot  about  who 
bosses  their  water  rights?  It  takes  over  a 
sound,  solid,  workable  system  for  getting 
power  to  the  industries  and  consumers  of 
the  region — the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  it  brings  to  this  or- 
ganization and  area  the  power  of  the  FPC — 
to  authorize  new  dams,  new  transmission 
facilities.  Finally,  it  takes  over  one  of  the 
functions  that  formerly  had  to  be  assumed 
by  an  already  overloaded  Congress — arrang- 
ing for  the  financing  of  those  dams  that  re- 
quire Federal  funds. 

It  ('oes  all  this  with  one  neat  5-man  di- 
rectorship, headed  by  a  general  manager. 
All  are  appointed  offices.  Just  as  are  BPA 
and  FPC  officers.  If  you've  got  a  power  prob- 
lem, you  can  go  to  the  corporation.  If  you 
want  to  buy  power,  you  go  to  the  corpora- 
tion. No  matter  what  you  want,  you  go  to 
one  regional  organization,  operating  with 
the  best  interests  of  this  region  in  mind. 

Now  It  may  be  the  opponents  of  this  sys- 
tem are  happy  the  way  they  are.  It  must 
be,  or  they  wouldn't  raise  Fuch  a  fuss.  They 
must  be  happy  beating  their  brains  out  try- 
ing to  show  the  FPC  how  badly  we  need 
dams  "way  out  West."  It  must  be  with  great 
joy  that  they  pay  vast  sums  to  lobby  for  a 
vote  on  another  year's  construction  money 
for  a  vital  Northwest  dam  or  reclamation 
project.  It  must  be  with  great  delight  that 
they  run  between  BPA,  the  FPC,  and  Con- 
gress, hoping  to  get  all  to  agree  on  a  vital 
regional  power  problem.  It  must  be  fun. 
Why  else  would  they  fight  a  plan  which 
offers  them  all  the  same  advantages,  with  so 
few  of  the  disadvantages  the  present  setup 
entails? 
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PERIL  IN  ACCEPTABLE 
A-RADL^TION 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  ot 
this  morning,  there  was  pubhshed  an 
article  by  staff  rep)orter  Edward  Oam- 
arekian,  in  wliich  he  pointed  out  that 
t^ie  American  people  are  being  led  to  be- 
lieve erroneously  that  foods  with  less 
than  the  maximum  t>ermissible  concen- 
tration of  radiosu;tivity  are  not  danger- 
ous. Mr.  Oamarekian  has  invited  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  Advisory  Committee  on 
Radiation  has  cast  a  serious  cloud  upon 
the  validity  of  the  terms  being  used  to 
reassure  the  public  about  the  permis- 
sible limits  in  the  human  body  for 
stronium  90  and  other  radioactive  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Gamarekian  quotes  the  Chairman 
Of  the  Advisory  Committee.  Dr.  Russell 
H.  Morgan,  a  radiology  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  saying 
there  is  ample  evidence  there  is  no  safe 
level  and  that  biological  effects  begin 
above  2%ro. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  are  being  reassured. 
The  American  people  share  the  imeasi- 
ness  in  the  world  about  atomic  pollu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  notwithstand- 
ing attempts  to  soothe  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  exposed  nerve  will 
not  be  deadened  by  ready  reassurance. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  get  an 
agreement  to  halt  this  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere,  subject  to  a  workable  and 
trustworthy  inspection  system. 

The  propKJsal  I  recently  made  for  a 
last  resort  effort  to  reach  such  an  agree- 
ment at  Geneva  has  been  ably  recog- 
nized by  the  distinguished  Director  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  News 
Week  magazine,  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  who, 
in  his  column  entitled  "Washington 
Tides."  of  the  current  issue  of  March 
16,  1959,  writes  about  "Atom-free  Air?" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  Cen- 
ator  from  Idaho.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  having  printed  in  the 
Record  the  article  written  by  Ernest  K. 
Lindley,  which  has  Just  been  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  S?nator  from  Idaho, 
relating  to  the  matter  of  testing. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  column,  which  is: 

The  Church  approach  takes  account  of  all 
the  chief  element*  In  a  complex  problem: 
Worldwide  anxiety  about  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere,  Russian  objections  and  the  need 
to  test  their  sincerity,  our  own  security.  It 
would  also  give  us  the  diplomatic  ofTenslve, 
not  Just  in  a  propaganda  way,  but  through 
a  solid  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
pent,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  that  the  column  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  take  the  interest  he 
has  shown.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  addition  to  the  Lindley  ar- 
ticle, which  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
there  also  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  this  morning,  written 
by  Edward  Gamarekian,  entitled  "Peril 
in  Acceptable  A-Radiation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peril  in  Acczftablk  A-RADiAnoH 
(By  Edw.ird  Gamarekian) 

The  American  iieople  are  led  to  believe, 
erroneously,  that  foods  with  less  than  the 
"m&ximum  permissible  concentration"  of 
radioactivity  are  not  dangerous. 

Estimates  In  scientific  publlcatioDs  show, 
however,  that  If  the  strontium  90  alone 
reaches  the  permi-^ble  limit  In  the  human 
body.  It  may  Increase  the  Incidence  of  leu- 
kemia by  more  than  20  percent — 2.600  more 
coses  a  year  on  Ujp  of  the  present  annual 
rate  of  11.400. 

The  effect  of  strcntium  90  and  other  radio- 
active atomic  products  on  the  incidence  of 
other  diseases  would   be  added   to   this  toll. 

Although  the  Atomic  Energy  Commleslon 
and  the  other  agencies  Involved  cannot  be 
charged  with  concealing  these  figures,  they 
have  made  virtually  no  attempt  to  make 
them  generally  known  to  the  public. 

CLIMB    TFTTCT    MTMIMIZKD 

Instead,  they  have  used  such  expressions 
as  "acceptable."  "negligible."  "protective." 
and  "statistically  unobservable"  when  the 
levels  of  radioactivity  climbed  in  milk, 
wheat,  vegetables,  and  other  foods. 

They  have  pointed  out  that  the  permissi- 
ble concentration  of  strontium  90  In  the 
bones  would  produce  only  about  twice  the 
amount  of  natural  radiation  that  comes  from 
cosmic  rays,  uranium  In  the  soU,  and  so  on. 

Humans  have  got  used  to  this  level,  they 
argue,  but  they  nej^lect  to  point  out  that  10 
percent,  and  perhai>8  more,  of  the  number  of 
new  leukemia  coses  each  year  are  attributed 
to  the  background  or  natural  radiation. 

The  maximum  permissible  concentra- 
tions,  or  MFC's,  are  recommendations  set  by 
the  International  and  U.S.  Committees  on 
Radiation  Protection.  These  commlttoes 
have  just  revised  their  handbook  of  MPC's 
for  the  various  end  products  of  atomic  re- 
actions. 

HANDBOOK   QVOTKD 

Although  the  nr-w  values  have  not  yet 
been  released,  they  are  reported  to  be  cIom 
to  the  present  ones.  The  following  state- 
ment was  quoted  from  the  new  handbook 
during  the  current  hearings  before  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy: 

"The  permissible  dose  for  an  individual 
is  that  doae  •  •  •  which  In  the  light  of 
present  knowledge  carries  a  negligible  prob- 
ability of  severe  somatic  or  genetic  injuria*. 

"Purthermor*,  It  la  such  a  doae  that  any 
effects  that  ensue  more  frequently  are  lim- 
ited to  those  of  a  minor  nature  that  would 
not  be  considered  unacceptable  by  the  ex- 
posed Individual  and  by  competent  medical 
authorities.** 

The  words  "negligible**  and  "unacceptable" 
depend,  of  courae,  on  the  user. 

When  AEC  Commissioner  Wlllard  P.  Llbby 
testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  radioactivity  of  Minnesota 
wheat,  he  referred  to  the  MFC's  as  "levels 


which  are  generally  acoaptahl*  for  a  steady 
dtet." 

OBCLAaxa    WOXTHLBH 

I 

Even  the  Public  Health  Service  has  indi- 
cated everything  was  all  right  by  stating  That 
the  MFC's  listed  were  "for  the  protection  of 
the  g^nernl  public" 

Two  days  ago,  however,  the  ChMrman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation  of  the 
PH8  lowered  the  boom,  declaring  the  MPC's 
worthless,  meaningless,  and  "based  on  some- 
thing other  than  scientific  fact." 

"Nowhere  Is  there  a  concerted  effort  being 
made  to  obtain  sound  scientific  data  to  ob- 
tain answers  to  the  problems."  he  went  on. 
"It  Is  questionable  whether  we  can  continue 
lorg  in  this  framework."  He  indicated  the 
Public  Health  Service  would  seek  to  set  up 
an  Integrated  system  of  measurement  and 
control,  taking  this  function  out  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  Advisory  Conunittee  Chairman.  Rus- 
sell H.  Morgan.  Is  a  radiology  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  radiol- 
ogist In  chief  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital. 

Morgan  blasted  the  theories  being  put 
forth  by  some  scientists  on  the  existence  of 
a  safe  threshold  below  which  there  are  no 
radiation  effects. 

"There  is  ample  evidence  that  there  Is  no 
safe  level."  he  said,  "and  that  biological  ef- 
fects begin  above  sero." 

Exhibit  I 

Washington  Tides:    Atom-Fkcz  Am? 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 

A  sensible  way  to  try  to  break  the  deadlock 
with  the  Soviets  over  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests  have  been  proposed  by  Senator  Frawx 
CHuacn,  of  Idaho.  He  would  seek  an  agree- 
ment solely  on  supsenslon  of  tests  In  the 
earth's  ataiosphere.  He  would  postpone 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  suspension  of 
tests  underground,  underwater,  aivd  In  outer 
space. 

The  Chubch  proposal  would  greatly  sim- 
plify the  problem  of  inspection,  thus  going 
far  toward  m»*tlng  Soviet  objections  to  the 
present  U.S. -British  plan.  At  the  same  time 
It  would  halt  contamination  of  the  air.  the 
rising  peril  which  has  been  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  worldwide  clamor  for  a 
test  ban.  There  Is  no  fallout  from  tests  deep 
underground  nor  would  there  be  from  tests 
In  outer  space. 

The  intpection  and  control  system  on 
which  the  nuclear  powers  are  deadlocked 
at  Geneva  Is  supposed  to  detect  ezploslona 
beneath  the  earth's  surface  as  well  as  in  its 
atmosphere.  (Detection  In  outer  space  haa 
not  yet  been  tackled  )  Agreement  on  the 
number  and  types  of  fixed  Inspection  sta* 
tlous  necessary  for  this  double  purpose  was 
reached  at  the  earlier  conference  of  tech- 
nicians. But.  in  addition.  In  the  U. 8  -British 
▼lew,  the  inspectors  must  be  free  to  move 
Immediately  to  the  spot  of  any  explosion  or 
tremor.  This  is  because  of  po.<.alble  difllcul- 
ties  In  distinguishing  at  a  distance  between 
an  atomic  underground  blast  and  on  earth- 
quake. 

■PT-SCAXT 

The  Russians  have  put  up  two  barriers  to 
the  operation  of  such  a  system.  First,  they 
Insist  that  inspection  teams  Inside  the 
U.8.S.R.  be  dominated  by  Soviet  citizens. 
This  would  amount  to  self-inspection,  in 
which  nobody  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  confidence.  Secondly,  they  In- 
sist on  a  veto  In  the  control  commission. 
This  would  enable  them  to  prevent  inspec- 
tion on  the  spot  of  suspicious  tremors. 
Khrushchev  alleges  that  the  n.S.-Brltlsh 
purpose  is  to  gather  Intelligence — that  is.  to 
set  up  a  freewheeling  spy  systein — ^through- 
out the  Soviet  Union. 

An  inspection  B3r8tem  solely  for  shots  in 
the  air  could  be  much  simpler  and  less  ex* 
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tensive.  The  more  powerful  thota  can  be 
d.tected  by  existing  moniT.oring  systems  on 
each  side.  The  SovleU  might  insist  that 
nothing  more  li  needed.  Senator  Qosz  Im- 
plied that  no  special  system  would  be 
needed  when  he  proposed  that  we  unllater- 

r.lly  suspend  aerial  tests  for  3  years.  I  am 
Informed,  however,  that  a  fully  reliable  de- 
tection system — the  only  kind  worth  hav- 
ing— would  require  a  few  fixed  stations 
iu;iide  each  area  In  which  weapons  are 
tested,  perhaps  as  many  as  10  in  the 
U.S.S.B.  There  would  b«  relatively  little 
need  for  mobile  infpection  teams. 

The  Church  approach  would  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  Soviet  contention 
that  we  are  trying  to  set  up  a  freewheeling 
intelligence  system  inside  the  USSR. 
Nevertheleae.  it  would  ahow  whether  the 
Soviets  are  willini;  to  accept  any  interna- 
tional insiMctlon.  If  they  are.  then  perhaps 
later  they  will  accept  mori;.  and  some  prog- 
ress can  be  made  toward  arms  control.  If 
they  are  not.  their  b.id  faith  will  be  exposed. 

TWO  BTTXS 

There  are  further  reasiins  for  deferring 
negotiations  on  6Uf=p>en8loTi  of  underground 
shots.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
concluded,  from  its  October  tests,  that  de- 
tecting these  shots  may  be  much  harder 
than  wa.s  supposed  when  the  tcchnici.-'.ns 
worked  out  their  plan  at  Geneva  last  sum- 
mer. It  txlieves  that  more  tests,  in  different 
geological  formations,  are  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  data  for  a  foolproof  system.  As  a 
resxilt.  It  unanimously  su^ested  to  the  State 
Department  In  January  esi>entlally  the  same 
"two-bite"  approach  that  CHtnicxi  has  now 
publicly  proposed.  Secondly,  weapons  test- 
ing woiUd  not  be  brought  to  a  complete 
halt.  This  is  Important  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  prevent  the  premature  and  jxje- 
sibly  calamitous  dlsbandment  of  our  teams 
of  scientists  and  technicians  working  on 
weapons. 

The  CiiuBCH  approach  takes  account  of  all 
the  chief  elements  in  a  complex  problem: 
Worldwide  anxiety  about  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere.  Russian  objections  and  the 
need  to  test  their  sincerity,  our  own  secu- 
rity. It  would  also  give  us  the  diplomatic 
offensive,  not  Just  in  a  propag;inda  way.  but 
through  a  solid  proposal. 


HOUSING  FOR  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
State  of  Montana  and  in  several  other 
States  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  de- 
cent housing  for  servicemen  and  their 
families.  Recently  the  Senator  from 
Montana  fMr.  MANsrntLDi  and  I  invited 
attention  to  the  dire  n^^ed  at  Gla'-gow 
Air  Force  Base  and  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base  m  Montana.  At  Ql  isgow  Air  Force 
Base  the  situation  Is  so  critical  that  new 
personnel  being  asslRned  to  the  base  are 
advised  to  leave  their  families  at  home. 

In  cooperation  with  our  colleague. 
Representative  LeRoy  Andctsok,  who 
represents  the  constituency  which  in- 
cludes the  Glasgow  and  Malmstrom 
bases,  we  are  presentinif  full  Informa- 
tion on  the  critical  housing  shortage  to 
both  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

The  March  1959  Issue  of  Air  Force 
masajslne  carries  an  editorial  entitled 
"Housing,"  which  describes  the  housing 
shortage  in  Montana,  Michigan,  North 
Dakota,  and  Ohio. 

I  should  like  to  quote  to  the  Senate  two 
paragraphs  from  this  editorial: 

While  Glasgow  is  more  isolated  than  the 
otlicr  bases  we  visited,  the  general  picture  Is 


about  the  same  at  all.  Available  local  hous- 
ing, except  for  a  forttmate  few.  is  either  sub- 
standard, too  expensive,  too  far  away,  or  a 
combination  of  all  three. 

We  ac  a  nation  could  do  much  for  our 
safety,  and  help  the  State  of  our  conscience 
as  weU.  if  we  would  accept  the  respKinsibil- 
ity  of  providing  homes  for  the  men  "who  are 
defending  us.  Moving  the  serg'?ant's  living 
room  close  to  his  airplane  may  keep  Russian 
boots  out  of  our  own. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  immediately  following  these  re- 
marks, the  entire  editorial  from  Air  Force 
magazine. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Housing 

There  used  to  be  a  phrase  to  describe  a 
man  who  had  decided  to  make  a  career  of  the 
military  service.  We  said,  "He  found  a  home 
In  the  Air  Force."  Or  the  Army.  Or  the 
Navy. 

For  a  single  man  this  might  stiU  be  vaUd. 
But  for  the  serviceman  who  wishes  to  exer- 
cise his  God-given  right  to  marry  and  raise 
a  family  in  decent  surroundings  It's  still 
a  long  way  from  being  true.  Adequate  fam- 
ily housing  is  still  the  execption,  rather  than 
the  rule.  And  there's  no  excuse  for  It.  The 
amount  of  money  Involved  is  minute,  com- 
pared to  the  vast  sums  ticketed  for  weapons, 
and  the  serviceman  actually  pays  fcH-  it  him- 
self. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  shortage 
of  homes  for  Air  Force  families  is  not  only 
foolish  but  dangerous.  One  is  based  on  the 
military  fact  of  life  that  the  finest  weapon 
systems  in  the  world  are  but  lifeless  hunks 
of  metal  until  they  are  vitalized  by  the 
brains  and  hands  of  men — men  who  are  on 
the  spot  when  needed,  not  in  some  shack 
an  hour's  drive  or  more  away.  The  second 
reason  is  fiscal — that  It  makes  little  sense 
to  invest  half  a  billion  dollars  or  more  in  a 
base  and  its  weapons,  with  careful  provision 
for  the  housing  of  aircraft,  trucks,  and  type- 
writers, yet  fall  to  risk  the  2  percent  or  so 
additional  that  It  would  cost  to  house  the 
high-priced  men  who  man  this  costly  gear. 

Only  recently  I  left  Washington — with  Its 
btizzing  talk  of  missile  gaps,  multl-billion- 
doUar  budgets,  and  space  capsules — to  get 
a  firsthand  look  at  why  the  Air  Force  des- 
perately needs  more  homes  for  its  families. 
I  returned  convinced  that  family  housing, 
at  the  type  of  base  I  visited  at  least,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  operational  requirement, 
of  the  great  deterrent  if  you  will,  as  Inter- 
continental belllEtlc  mlssUee,  hydrogen  war- 
heads, or  supersonic  Interceptors. 

We  visited  a  segment  of  the  so-called 
northern  tier  of  bases,  some  still  under  con- 
struction. With  a  few  exceptions,  this  north- 
ern tier  was  originally  programed  to  serve 
the  Air  Defense  Commnnd  mission,  housing 
8AOE  installations  and  fighter-Interceptor 
units  to  stop  air  attacks  coming  over  the 
short  and  inviting  polar  route  to  the  heart- 
land of  the  United  States.  Even  before  some 
of  the  bases  were  completed,  new  programs 
threw  on  them  the  additional  burden  of 
housing  bomber  and  tanker  units  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  as  part  of  SAC's 
policy  of  dispersing  its  units  and  thereby 
multiplying  the  number  of  targets  the  So- 
viets would  have  to  take  out  in  an  initial 
attack. 

This  combination  of  missions — defense 
and  attack — makes  this  northern  chain  of 
high  BtraUgic  ImporUnce  indeed.  As  of 
this  writing,  the  very  survival  of  this  Na- 
tion depends  on  how  well  they  can  do  their 
Job. 

What  does  family  housing  have  to  do  with 
all   this?    Plenty.  "Right   now   It   Is   by   far 


the  weakest  link  in  this  all-lmport&nt  chain. 
At  these  bases  and  many  others  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  operational  requirement, 
part  of  what  it  take*  to  get  the  Job  done, 
not  Just  something  nice  to  do  for  the  boys. 

On  our  northern  swing  we  visited  Kinross 
Air  Pore*  Base.  20  miles  through  the  ever- 
green forests  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  In  Up- 
per Michigan;  Grand  Forks  and  Mlnot  Air 
FcM-ce  Bases,  near  the  cities  of  the  same 
names  In  North  Dakota;  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base,  Mont..  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
outside  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  with  a  stop  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio,  where  SAC  and  ADC  missions  have 
been  superinapoeed  on  the  great  complex  of 
Headquarters.  Air  Materiel  Command. 

At  each  the  probl«n  was  l>aslcally  the 
same.  The  Air  Defense  Command  opera- 
tional requirement  calls  for  Its  alert  per- 
sonnel to  live  not  more  than  5  miles  or  10 
minutes  from  their  duty  station.  SAC  gives 
its  people  a  little  more  time — 10  miles  or  20 
minutes.  At  none  of  the  bases  visited  was 
hotising  available  off  the  base  that  met  tliese 
time-distance  criteria  for  more  tlian  a 
handful  of  people.  And  in  some  cases,  not 
even  for  the  handful. 

Take  the  most  dramatic  example.  Glas- 
gow, scheduled,  when  completed,  to  houre 
McDonnell  F-IOIB  Interceptors  for  ADC  and 
Boeing  B-53  bombers  and  KC-135  tankers 
for  SAC.  By  June  1962  it  wiU  have  a  com- 
plement of  about  3.500  uniformed  personnel 
and  300  civilian  employees.  Glasgow,  Mont., 
population  generously  estimated  at  about 
7.000  (last  census  showed  3,821),  is  the 
nearest  town  of  any  size,  and  It  is  20  miles 
away  by  a  narrow,  two-lane  highway.  On 
the  half-hotir  ride  into  town  we  passed  three 
farmhouses. 

When  the  t>ase  is  fully  manned,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  almost  1,400  officers  and  airmen 
in  the  upper  grades  (the  only  ones  now  eU- 
gible  by  law  for  on-base  housing)  will  need 
homes  for  their  famlUes.  In  addition.  Air 
FOTce  experience  factors  Indicate  that  almost 
600  airmen  in  the  lower  grades  will  want  U> 
bring  their  families  to  Glasgow. 

Where  will  they  live?  On  base  now  are 
267  famUy  housing  units,  built  by  the 
Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the  mili- 
tary construction  program  by  direct  appro- 
priation at  an  average  cost  of  $20,100  apiece. 
These  are  no  bargain  even  at  the  hig^  con- 
struction costs  prevalent  in  the  area.  A 
SAC  first  sergeant  told  me  of  a  day  when 
the  temperature  was  an  even  rero,  with  a 
40-lcnot  wind.  He  turned  up  the  thermo- 
stat full  blast  but  couldn't  coax  the  tem- 
perattire  in  his  living  room  above  60  degrees. 

Some  460  additional  units  are  being  built 
on  the  base  under  provisions  of  the  Cape- 
hart-Ralns  Act  (more  on  this  later)  with 
smother  300  units  hoped  for  but  not  yet  ap- 
proved. At  best  this  adds  up  to  1.027  units, 
leaving  a  balance  of  nearly  1,000  famillee 
who  will  be  unhoused. 

Accordln!?  to  the  theory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  v^hlch  must  approve  Air 
Ftwce  housing  programs,  this  balance  must 
be  ascribed  by  the  local  community.  At 
Glasgow  this  U  about  like  trying  to  stuff 
6  pounds  of  sand  into  a  5- pound  bag. 
The  civic  leaders  there  are  eympathetlc  and 
want  to  be  helpful,  but  there  ie  little  they 
can  do. 

We  chatted  with  them  over  coffee  and 
cookies  in  a  downtown  cafe — the  mayor,  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
bank  president,  the  newspaper  publisher, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  chairmin 
of  the  housing  committee.  The  latter.  Mr. 
O.  H.  Bundy,  explained  this  situation.  Avail- 
able local  capital  is  Jtist  about  enough  to 
finance  the  n<»inal  expanslcm  of  the  town — 
50  to  60  family  housing  units  per  year. 
There  is  little  or  no  hope  of  building  pri- 
vately financed  rental  housing  on  a  specu- 
lative   basis.      When    tlie    base     was    first 
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planned,  for  Air  Defense  Command  unlta 
only,  the  town  figured  It  could  muddle 
through  somehow.  But  when  the  SAC  units 
were  programed  In,  as  Mr.  Bundy  put  It. 
"we  got  a  bigger  package  than  we  bought." 

And  if,  In  a  burst  of  wild  optimism,  one 
Imagined  that  housing  might  become  avail- 
able overnight  in  Glasgow.  It  Is  still  20 
miles  and  at  least  half  an  hour's  driving 
time  away  under  ideal  weather  conditions. 

The  only  rational  solution  Is  to  build 
housing  on  the  base  under  title  Vin  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  called  the  Capehart- 
Ralns  law  from  the  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive who  cosponsored  it.  Briefly,  the  Cape- 
hart-Ralns  law  calls  for  housing  to  be  built, 
under  private  contract  with  the  lowest 
bidder,  with  the  mortgage  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  pay- 
ment guaranteed  by  the  military  services. 
The  contractor  must  obtain  his  omjl  finan- 
cing and  the  mortgage  payment*  arv  made 
from  the  rental  allowances  of  tb«  officers 
and  airmen  Involved.  The  Government  Is 
not  out  of  pocket  unless  the  base  Is  later 
closed.  In  which  case  It  Is  holding  the  bag 
for  an  Infinitely  larger  Investment  In  the 
base  facilities. 

At  the  moment  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  Is  only  a  partial  answer.  First  of 
all.  the  Capehart-Ralns  law  expires  at  the 
•nd  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (June  30).  It 
must  be  extended  and  probably  will  be  by  a 
friendly  Congress.  Second,  current  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  place  a  ceil- 
ing for  onbase  housing  of  55  percent  of  the 
requirement  at  an  overage  base  and  75  per- 
cent at  remote  places  ilke  Glasgow — the  bal- 
ance to  be  absorbed  by  the  local  community. 

What  happens  when  the  local  community 
can't  absorb  this  balance — or  when  there 
Isnt  even  a  local  community  within  the 
time-distance  criteria — Is  a  question  which 
the  Defense  Department  answers  with  a 
figurative  shrug. 

Third,  even  a  hundred  percent  fulfillment 
of  the  authorized  requirement  through 
Capehart-Ralns  housing  leaves  unanswered 
the  problem  of  shelter  for  the  families  of 
married  airmen  of  the  four  lower  grades. 
These,  while  granted  modest  housing  allow- 
ances, are  presently  not  entitled  to  housing 
even  on  bases  where  It  might  be  available. 
They  must  turn  to  local  community  re- 
sources, and  the  fact  that  their  rental  al- 
lowances are  not  high — In  the  $60  to  $76 
range — means  that  It  isn't  economically 
practical  to  build  speculative  rental  housing 
for  them.  In  most  cases,  they  must  leave 
their  families  somewhere  else. 

At  some  bases  a  partial  solution  Is  found 
in  a  provision  of  the  law  which  permits  the 
Government  to  buy  Wherry  Act  housing 
(built  several  years  ago  under  different  legis- 
lation) and  renovate  and  remodel  them. 
Unfortunately,  Wherry  housing,  while  It  was 
welcome  relief  at  the  time  It  was  built,  was 
constructed  under  a  price  celling  of  $11,000 
per  unit  and  after  5  years  or  so  of  occupancy 
much  of  It  is  marginal.  And  funds  for  re- 
habilitation have  been  forthcoming  In  only 
a  few  instances. 

While  Glasgow  Is  more  Isolated  than  the 
other  bases  we  visited,  the  general  picture 
is  about  the  same  at  all.  Available  local 
housing,  except  for  a  fortunate  few.  Is  either 
substandard,  too  expensive,  too  far  away, 
or  a  combination  of  all  three.  At  Minot  I 
talked  with  an  airman  first  class  with  10 
years'  service.  He  has  five  daughters.  The 
baby  shares  a  bedroom  with  him  and  his 
wife.  The  other  four  girls  are  crammed 
Into  another  bedroom.  At  Great  Falls  the 
wife  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  with  almost  20 
years'  service  told  me  they  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  their  Capehart-Ralns  house  to 
be  finished. 

"We  go  over  and  look  at  it  every  time  we 
get  a  minute."  she  said.     "It  wiU  be  the 


first  chance  we've  had  to  live  like  a  colonel's 
family  should  be  able  to." 

By  July  1962.  1,100  families  will  need 
housing  at  Kinross  AFB,  Mich..  1.600  at 
Grand  Forks,  another  1.500  at  Mlnot,  1,700 
at  Malmstrom.    And  so  It  goes. 

Action  is  urgently  required.  While  we 
accelerate  our  missile  programs  and  make 
grand  plans  to  put  man  into  space,  we  must 
remember  that  even  a  spaceman  has  to 
come  down  sometime,  and  when  he  does 
he'd  like  to  have  a  decent  home  to  head  for. 

What  kind  of  action? 

1.  Extension  of  the  present  Capehart- 
Ralns  law,  with  Improvements  if  possible. 

2.  Legislation  to  make  permanent  the 
present  quarters  allowances  for  airmen  In 
the  four  lower  grades.  The  present  allow- 
ances are  a  temporary  measure,  enacted  to 
ease  the  financial  burden  for  men  recalled  to 
duty  In  the  Korean  war.  If  the  allowances 
were  made  permanent,  then  onbase  housing 
could  be  programed  for  these  men. 

3.  Substandard,  overpriced  housing  In 
adjacent  communities  must  not  be  counted 
as  an  asset  when  programing  housing  needs. 

4.  Where  the  local  community  cannot  pro- 
vide adequate  rental  houshig  commensurate 
with  quarters  allowances,  the  Department 
of  Defense  ceiling  for  Capehart-Rains  hous- 
ing should  be  raised  from  78  to  90  percent. 
(One  hundred  percent  is  not  realistic  since 
one  simply  cannot  program  that  closely.  The 
number  of  married  men  with  families  as- 
signed to  a  given  base  will  vary  from  the 
averages  for  the  Air  Force  as  a  whole.) 

5.  Consideration  of  the  housing  problem  on 
an  Individual  basis.  Judging  each  base  In 
terms  of  mission  and  location  rather  than 
clinging  to  unrealistic  blanket  criteria. 

Of  the  above  factors,  most  crucial  Is  a 
change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  a  hitherto 
adamant  Department  of  Defense.  This  year 
it  cut  a  proposed  20,000-unlt  program  for 
the  Air  Force  down  to  8.0OO  units,  and  thus 
far  It  has  stubbornly  resisted  attempts  to 
raise  the  celling  at  remote  Installations.  One 
might  almost  think  that  the  housing  money 
was  coming  out  of  the  personal  funds  of 
Defense  officials,  rather  than  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  airmen  themselves. 

One  way  to  improve  the  present  Cape- 
hart-Ralns arrangement  would  be  to  adjust 
the  cost  limits  so  as  to  reflect  varying  con- 
struction costs  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  present  law  says  that  the  average 
cost  per  unit  in  a  Capehart-Ralns  project 
cannot  be  above  $16,500.  This  means  that 
In  high-cost  areas,  like  the  northern  tier 
bases,  the  $16,500  buys  a  minimum  of  house, 
since  a  big  chunk  must  go  for  heating  units, 
insulation,  basements,  and  the  general  high 
cost  of  shipping  in  materials  from  long  dis- 
tances. On  the  other  hand,  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  Florida  buys  a  good  deal  more. 

Another  Improvement  would  be  to  set  aside, 
where  possible,  a  little  of  the  Capehart- 
Ralns  money  to  be  spent  on  the  kind  of  facil- 
ities provided  by  the  average  community — 
playgrounds,  baseball  diamonds,  tennis 
courts,  a  community  building  for  youth  ac- 
tivities. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Sydney  Smith  wrote: 

"A  comfortable  bouse  is  a  great  sovuce  of 
happiness.  It  ranks  immediately  after  health 
and  a  good  conscience." 

We  as  a  Nation  could  do  much  for  our 
safety,  and  help  the  state  of  our  conscience 
as  well.  If  we  would  accept  the  responsibility 
of  providing  homes  for  the  men  who  are  de- 
fending us.  Moving  the  sergeant's  living 
room  close  to  his  airplane  may  keep  Russian 
boots  out  of  our  own. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS — CEREMONIES  IN  THE 
RECEPTION  ROOM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texfis.  After  the 
ceremonies  in  the  Reception  Room  the 
Senate  will  reassemble.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  the  Senate  Recep- 
tion Room. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order  previously  entered  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  12:40  pjn..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senators  proceeded  to  the  Recep- 
tion Room  of  the  Senate. 


RESUMPTION  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies 
in  the  Reception  Room  at  1  o'clock  and 
43  minutes  pjn..  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bible  in  the  chair). 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT 
UNVEILING  OP  PORTRAITS  OF 
FIVE  OUTSTANDING  SENATORS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  of  today  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  earlier  in  the  day  in  the 
Reception  Room  of  the  Senate  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  portraits  of  the  five  out- 
standing Senators  who  were  today  hon- 
ored. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDE2^.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  proceedings  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  illustrations, 
notwithstanding  the  rule  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  abrogated  in  this  instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  transcript  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  as  a  Senate  document 
Is  as  follows: 

P«OCEEDINC8    OK   THrSSDAY.    Makch    12.    1959, 

12:40  P.M.,  IN  THE  Senate  Reception  Room 
or  THE  UNrrxD  States  Capftol,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  ON  the  Occasion  or  the 
Unveilino  or  the  PoETaArrs  or  Pivi  Oirr- 
btandino  Senators:  Henrt  Clat,  or  Ken- 
tuckt:  Daniei.  Webstee,  or  Massachtt- 
SETTs;  John  C.  CALHOtTN.  or  SoxrrH 
Cakolina;  Robert  M.  La  Follztte.  8b.,  or 
Wisconsin;  Robert  A.  Tatt,  or  Ohio 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayokn).    Mr.  Vice  President,  my  col- 
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leagues  in  the  Senate,  and  distinguished 
guests,  if  the  audience  will  please  rise 
and  come  to  order,  the  Reverend  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris.  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  will  deliver  the  invocation. 

IKVOCATIOM 

The  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing invocation: 

Our  Father  God.  in  this  shrine  of  each 
patriot's  devotion  we  come  this  day  to 
fulfill  the  ancient  admonition.  "Let  us 
now  praise  famous  men,  such  as  did  bare 
rule,  men  renowned  for  their  power,  giv- 
ing counsel  by  their  understanding — 
leaders  of  the  people  by  their  wisdom, 
rich  in  their  ability,  honored  in  their 
generation,  and  who  were  the  glory  of 
their  times." 

In  this  high  hour,  as  the  likeness  of 
national  leaders  who  have  stamped  their 
image  and  superscription  on  the  life  of 
the  Republic  are  unveiled  for  a  perpet- 
ual remembrance,  in  this  monumental 
edifice  where  their  voices  were  heard, 
may  we  here  be  dedicated  to  the  national 
tasks  they  left  unfinished. 

Through  these  windows  of  history  to 
otu"  grateful  eyes  is  unrolled  a  panorama 
of  this  Nation  which  under  Tiiee  has  held 
aloft  the  torch  of  a  liberty  which  en- 
lightens the  world. 

May  these  pictured  lips  speak  to  the 
endless  procession  of  legislators  and 
visitors  within  the  gates  of  the  Capitol 
words  of  Inspiration,  of  caution,  of  loy- 
alty, of  devotion,  and  of  defense  to  the 
death  for  all  that  is  wrapped  up  in  that 
radiant  phrase,  "the  American  dream." 

As  we  emulate  those  who  are  here  set 
up  as  a  beacon  light  of  a  Nation's  faith, 
save  us  from  the  fear  and  hate  which 
are  the  tyrant's  bitter  harvest,  and  from 
the  scorn  of  coming  generations  should 
we  be  recreant  to  our  trust. 

As  we — their  successors — face  the  cause 
of  the  Republic  in  a  turbulent  day.  pre- 
serving the  goodly  heritage  they  have 
bequeathed,  may  these  statesmen  of 
other  days  who  here  stand  guard  at  the 
very  portals  of  a  Chamber  of  Governance 
be  inspiring  symbols  of  that  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, out  of  heroic  yesterdays,  by  which 
we  are  surrounded  In  these  latter  days 
of  decision  and  destiny. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
of  all  good  workmen.    Amen. 

INTRODUCTOtT    IKMARXS    BT     SEWATOl     HATDEIf 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
fortimately.  the  hospitalization  of  Sen- 
ator Thomas  C.  HiHNiNcai.  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  with  us  today,  and  he 
has  asked  me  to  preside  in  his  stead. 
Senator  Hennings  has  foru-arded  to  me 
a  brief  statement,  which  I  now  read: 

I  regret  exceedingly  ttiat  111  health  pre- 
vents my  attendance  at  the  proceedings 
honoring  the  five  outstanding  Senators 
whoee  portraits  are  being  unveiled  In  the 
Senate  Reception  Room  today.  It  was  a 
high  honor  for  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
approve  the  five  paintings  which  wUl  soon  be 
displayed  and  to  arrange  these  fitting  cere- 
monies to  memorialise  these  great  states- 
men who  served  thelz  8tat«e  and  their  Na- 


tion wttb  unique  distinction  in  the  X7.S. 
Senate.  Their  portraits  enshrined  here  in 
our  midst  will  serve  as  constant  reminders 
of  their  loyal  stewardship  and  our  rich 
heritage. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  pre- 
side at  these  historic  ceremonies.  We 
are  gathered  to  pay  homage  to  five 
great  Americans  whose  portraits  now 
grace  the  five  medallions  <mi  the  walls 
around  us. 

The  names  Henry  Clay.  Daniel  Web- 
ster. John  C.  Calhoun.  Robert  M.  La 
Follette.  Sr.,  and  Robert  A.  Taft.  are 
known  and  revered  throughout  our  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world.  By  dedicated 
public  service  and  unstinted  patriotism 
each  of  these  illustrious  former  Sen- 
ators has.  in  his  turn,  made  profound 
contributions  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  I  shall  leave  more  specific  tributes 
to  the  able  speakers  who  follow  on  the 
program. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  identify 
some  of  the  distinguished  guests  in  our 
audience  and  ask  that  they  stand  and 
be  welcomed. 

First,  the  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  supervised  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  paintings: 

David  E.  Ptnley,  Chairman,  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  as  Chairman.  [  Ap- 
plause.1 

John  Walker.  Director,  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.    [Applause.] 

The  remaining  member  of  the  Cwn- 
Tpigginn,  J.  George  Stewart,  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  had  planned  to  be  with 
us,  but  is  now  confined  to  his  home  by 
illness. 

Next,  the  artists  whose  works  we  are 

about  to  view: 

Mr.  Allyn  Cox,  who  created  the  like- 
ness of  Senator  Henry  Clay.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Adrian  Lamb,  who  created  the 
likeness  of  Senator  Daniel  Webster. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Arthur  Conrad,  who  created  the 
likeness  of  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chester  La  Follette,  who  created 
the  likeness  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Follette,  Sr.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Deane  Keller,  the  remaining  art- 
ist, who  created  the  likeness  of  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft.  sent  his  deep  regrets 
that  he  is  unable  to  Join  with  us  today. 
He  is  represented,  however,  by  his  sis- 
ter. Miss  Caroline  Keller.    [Applause.] 

We  are  also  honored  in  having  with 
us  today: 

Miss  Henrietta  Clay,  great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  Clay.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  great-grandson 
of  John  C.  Calhoim.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Allston  D.  Calhoun,  great-great 
nephew  of  John  C.  Calhoim.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette  and  Miss  Mary 
La  Follette.  daughters  of  Robert  M.  La 
Follette.  Sr.,  and  sisters  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert M.  La  Follette,  Jr.     [Applause.! 

Mr.  WilBam  Howard  Taft  m,  son  of 
Robert  A.  Taft.     [Applause.! 

In  addition,  we  are  privileged  to  have 
with  us  Mr.  Holmes  Alexander,  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  entitled  "The  Famous 
Five."  whose  volume  was  inspired  by  the 


Senate  action  which  we  today  wmsimi- 
mate.    [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BT  THE   VICE  PRESIDENT 

Our  first  speaker  is  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Vice  President  Nixon,  who 
has  himself  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.    He  will  speak  to  us  on  the 
torical  significance  of  the  occ 
am  pleased  to  present  the  Vice 
dent  of  the  United  States.    [Appl 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Sei  ^ 
Hatdem.  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  oar 
distinguished  visitors,  and  guests,  this 
is  one  of  the  proudest  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate,  because  we  honor 
not  only  five  heroic  figures  who  served  in 
the  Senate,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
honor  the  hundreds  of  others  throughout 
the  years  who  have  borne  the  proud  title 
of  U.S.  Senator. 

In  speaking  of  the  historic  significance 
of  this  occasion,  I  recognize  that  those 
who  will  follow  me  will  refer  to  the  lives 
of  the  five  men  whose  portraits  are  about 
to  be  unveiled.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  refer 
to  the  Senate  itself  and  the  free  institu- 
tions of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing symbols. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  audience  that 
180  years  ago  there  were  grave  doubts  in 
many  parts  of  the  world — and  even  in 
our  new,  young  country  itself — as  to 
whether  the  American  experiment  in  free 
govenmxent  would  work.  Those  doubts 
existed  not  only  because  of  the  military 
weakness  of  the  Nation  at  that  time, 
the  diversity  of  its  population,  and  all 
the  other  manifold  pnA^lems  which 
necessarily  confronted  a  country  on- 
barking  upon  self-government.  Tbey 
existed  also  because  It  was  felt  In  many 
quarters  that  the  form  of  govemmMit 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  adopted  as  their  own  gave  to  men 
too  much  freedom,  and  gave  to  a  body, 
such  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  too  much  influence  in  the 
Government — too  much  control  of  Exec- 
utive decisions,  particularly  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy. 

We  often  hear  that  ours  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  rather  than  of  men.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true.  But,  we  also  know 
that  the  most  perfect  law.  the  most  per- 
fect constitution,  the  most  ijerfect  rules 
of  procedure  may  not  be  successful  in 
operation  unless  there  are  men  who  are 
adequate  to  the  tasks  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  because  in 
the  Senate  great  freedom  is  provided  for 
debate  and  for  criticism  of  the  Govem- 
iiient's  policies,  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  very  fact  that  throughout  the  years 
this  freedom  has  prevailed,  but,  never- 
theless, has  been  used  with  such  restraint 
that  America  In  Its  relations  with  for- 
eign countries  has  always  presented  a 
united  front,  Is  indeed  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  syst«n,  not  merely  to  these  five 
men,  but,  also  to  the  men  and  women  of 
all  parties  who  throughout  180  years 
have  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  speaking  of  the  historic  significance 
of  this  occasion.  I  might  add  that  the 
unveiling  of  the  portraits  today  is  the 
culmination  of  a  movement  which  may 
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have  begiin  89  years  asro.  In  1870  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Vermont,  Sena- 
tor Morrill,  wrote  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  suggesting  that  an  artist  be  com- 
missioned to  paint  some  portraits  to  be 
placed  In  the  five  areas  in  which  these 
portraits  will  be  hung  today.  No  action 
was  taken.  Or  should  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate acted  in  its  usual,  very  deliberate 
way?    [Laughter.] 

However,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
after  89  years  the  decision  which  has 
been  made — a  decision  of  which  Senator 
ElzNNKDY  will  speak — is  one  in  which  we 
could  not  find  greater  agreement.  As 
visitors  from  all  over  the  world  and 
from  our  own  country  come  into  this  Re- 
ception Room — particularly  the  school- 
children who  pass  through  here  by  the 
thousands  in  the  vacation  and  summer 
periods — and  as  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate visit  this  room,  they  will  see  the  por- 
traits of  these  great  heroic  figures  who,  in 
large  part,  made  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  contributed  so  much  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  They  will  be 
inspired  to  render  unselfish,  dedicated 
service  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom,  for  which  the 
Senate  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  so  proudly  stand. 

I  am  honored,  as  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  participate  in  this  ceremony 
and  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  had  the  foresight  and  the  vision 
to  plan  this  use  of  the  Reception  Room  so 
that  throughout  the  years  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  come  here  to  be  reminded  of  the 
history  and,  moreover,  the  great  destiny 
of  our  covmtry.     [Applause.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  which 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Reception  Room  In  the  Capitol 
outside  the  Senate  Chamber  was  originally 
designed  to  contain  medallion  Ukenesses  of 
outstanding  Americans;  and 

Whereas  there  are  at  present  Ave  unfilled 
spaces  In  the  Senate  Reception  Room  for 
such  medallions;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
accomplish  the  original  objective  of  the  de- 
slgrn  of  the  Senate  Reception  Room  without 
further  delay :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Senate  Recep- 
tion Room,  consisting  of  five  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall,  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  be  designated  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  •   •   •. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
select  five  outstanding  persons  from  among 
all  persons,  but  not  a  living  person,  who 
have  served  as  Members  of  the  Senate  since 
the  formation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  whose  paintings  shall  be 
placed  In  the  five  unfilled  spaces  In  the 
Senate  reception  room. 

AODBXSS   BT    SENATOR    KINNKDT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  speaker  I  shall  present  served  as 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  pro- 
vided by  the  resolution  I  have  Just  read. 
He  and  the  other  eminent  members  of 
the  committee  deserve  our  special  grati- 
tude for  the  thoroughness  of  their  study 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  choices. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Senator  John 
F.  Kknnkot,  of  Massachusetts.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator  KENNEDY.  Senator  Hay- 
dim,  Members  of  the  Senate,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  this  historic  occasion  brings 
to  mind  the  warning  given  to  me  during 
my  service  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
selecting  these  Senators  by  the  distin- 
guished historian  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis. 
He  told  me  that  another  large  portrait 
of  Daniel  Webster  graced  the  anteroom 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a;  one  of  the 
outstanding  occupants  of  that  ofiBce — 
but  that,  after  Mr.  Bemls'  book  docu- 
mented Webster's  laxity  In  certain 
financial  matters,  the  portrait  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  disappeared,  ap- 
parently condemned  to  a  more  obscure 
spot  elsewhere  in  the  department. 
I  Laughter.] 

I  hope  that  no  Senator,  now  or  in  the 
future,  will  demand  that  any  of  these 
five  portraits  be  removed.  But  neither 
should  Senators  be  under  any  illusion 
that  these  are  five  noncontroversial 
choices.  We  are  more  familiar  with  the 
controversies  which  surrounded  Taft 
and  La  FoUette.  But  let  us  also  remem- 
ber that  it  was  said  of  Henry  Clay  that 
"he  prefers  the  specious  to  the  solid,  and 
the  plausible  to  the  true.  He  Is  a  bad 
man,  an  imix)ster,  a  creater  of  wicked 
schemes."  Those  words  were  spoken  by 
John  C.  Calhoun.     [Laughter.] 

On  the  other  hand,  who  was  it  who 
said  that  Calhoun  was  a  rigid  fanatic, 
ambitious,  selfishly  partisan  and  sec- 
tional "turncoat",  with  "too  much 
genius  and  too  little  common  sense," 
who  would  either  die  a  traitor  or  a  mad- 
man? Henry  Clay,  of  course.  (Laugh- 
ter.! When  Calhoun  boasted  in  debate 
that  he  had  been  Clay's  political  master, 
Clay  retorted :  "Sir,  I  would  not  own  him 
as  a  slave."  Both  Clay  and  Calhoun 
from  time  to  time  fought  with  Webster; 
and  from  the  other  House,  the  articulate 
John  Quincy  Adams,  with  old-fashioned 
New  England  courtesy,  viewed  with 
alarm  "the  gigantic  intellect,  the  en- 
vious temper,  the  ravenous  ambition  and 
the  rotten  heart  of  Daniel  Webster." 
[  Laughter.  1 

Nevertheless,  recognizing  the  contro- 
versies that  surrounded  these  names, 
and  recognizing  that  no  group  of  either 
Senators  or  historians  would  necessarily 
reach  the  same  conclusions,  it  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  special  committee — 
composed  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
of  Georgia;  Senator  Styles  Bridges  of 
New  Hampshire:  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, of  Montana:  former  Senator 
John  Brlcker.  of  Ohio;  and  myself — that 
they  were  unanimous  in  their  choices. 
In  order  to  emphasize  the  nonpartisan 
nature  of  the  committee,  I  note  that  none 
of  the  five  Senators  who  have  been 
chosen  for  honoring  today  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party.  And  we 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoim,  and  La  Follitte  were  among 
the  top  five  receiving  the  most  endorse- 
ments from  our  panel  of  150  scholars; 
that  the  same  four  names  were  also 
among  the  top  five  receiving  the  most 
endorsements  from  those  Senators  who 


responded  to  our  inquiry;  and  that  the 
late  Senator  Taft,  whose  name  completes 
the  five  recommended  by  our  committee, 
was  the  first  choice  of  the  Senators  who 
responded  and  among  the  first  10  recom- 
mended by  scholars.     [Applause.] 

It  was  the  committee's  hope,  and  the 
hope  of  the  authors  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion— Senator  Johnson  of  Texas  and 
his  colleague,  former  Senator  Know- 
land — that  the  interest  evoked  by  this 
project  would  call  attention  in  these 
critical  times  to  the  high  traditions  of 
the  Senate,  and  its  significant  role  in 
our  history,  for  those  traditions  are  best 
exemplified,  in  our  opinion  by  these  five 
men: 

Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  probably 
the  most  gifted  parliamentary  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress,  whose  tire- 
less devotion  to  the  Union  demon- 
strated that  intelligent  compromise  re- 
quired both  courage  and  conviction. 

Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
eloquent  and  articulate  champion  of 
"Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable." 

John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
the  intellectual  leader  and  logician  of 
those  defending  the  rights  of  a  political 
minority  against  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
checked majority. 

Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  Sr.,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, a  ceaseless  battler  for  the  under- 
privileged in  an  age  of  special  privilege, 
a  courageous  independent  in  an  era  of 
conformity,  who  fought  memorably 
against  tremendous  odds  and  stifling  in- 
ertia for  the  social  and  economic  re- 
forms which  ultimately  proved  essential 
to  American  progress  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

And,  finally,  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio, 
the  conscience  of  the  conservative 
movement  and  its  most  constructive 
leader,  whose  high  Integrity  transcended 
partisanship,  and  whose  analytical  mind 
candidly  and  courageously  put  principle 
above  ambition. 

These  are  the  five  men  whom  the 
Senate  honors  today.  This  Nation.  I 
know,  will  honor  for  all  time  to  come 
these  men  and  all  those  who  seek  to  fol- 
low in  their  hard  path.     [Applause.] 

AOOKESS    BT     SXNATOK    JOHNSON    OF    TKXAS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
love  of  country  and  the  parliamentary 
skill  of  our  next  speaker  indeed  echo  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  we  to- 
day commemorate.  It  is  especially  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer now  recognize  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson.     [Applause.] 

Senator  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Vice  President,  Mr.  President  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  Kennedy,  disting:uished 
guests:  I  felt  very  much  indebted  to  this 
outstanding  committee  of  Members  of 
the  Senate,  at  the  time  when  the  selec- 
tions of  the  Senators  to  be  honored  were 
made,  for  their  diligence  and  their  judg- 
ment in  connection  with  this  imder- 
taklng. 

This  project  Is  very  close  to  my  heart. 
At  a  certain  moment,  some  3  years  ago, 
my  heart  was  a  very  especial  subject  of 
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interest  to  me.  [Laughter.]  For  2 
months  following  the  period  of  July  2, 
I  had  few  communications;  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  indicated 
some  Interest  and  concern  in  me,  and 
came  to  see  me. 

During  my  stay  at  the  naval  hospital, 
at  one  time,  when  I  was  at  a  low  point, 
an  interesting  development  occurred.  A 
tailor  had  measured  me  for  some  new 
suits  the  day  before  I  had  my  heart  at- 
tack. Following  the  attack,  he  tele- 
phoned to  inquire  whether  I  still  wanted 
the  two  suits  I  had  ordered.  1  Laughter.  ] 
My  doctor  told  me  that  the  first  time 
he  was  really  sure  that  I  was  going  to 
hve  was  when  I  told  Lady  Bird  to  tell  the 
tailor  that  of  course  I  would  want  them, 
and  that  I  would  need  the  blue  one.  what- 
ever happened.      [Laughter.] 

The  next  day  or  so.  two  great  Ameri- 
cans came  into  my  room — Earle  Clem- 
ents, the  acting  majority  leader,  and 
Bill  Knowland.  of  California,  the  great 
minority  leader.  I  reviewed  with  them 
what  had  transpired  in  connection  with 
this  room,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
someday  the  leaders  would  have  their 
offices  near  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
that  we  would  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
original  plans. 

They  returned  to  the  Capitol  that  aft- 
ernoon from  the  hospital  and  presented 
the  resolution  which  has  been  read  in 
my  name.  I  was  designated  the  chair- 
man— only  to  find  that  I  was  unable  to 
carry  out  that  responsibility.  So  I  sug- 
gested as  chairman  the  very  able  and 
gifted  Senator  who  has  just  made  such 
an  excellent  presentation— Senator  Jack 
Kennedy. 

For  all  those  who  have  served  in  the 
Senate — or  who  do  serve  now — this  is,  I 
am  sure,  a  very  moving  and  deeply  per- 
sonal moment. 

We  meet  to  pay  honor  to  five  great 
men.  Five  of  our  best  Senators  have 
made  the  choices.  Yet  in  a  real  sense 
we  have  met  here  to  honor  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Senate  which  all  of  us  love 
so  much,  for  what  it  is,  and  for  what  it 
has  always  been  in  our  system :  the  test- 
ing place  for  the  character  of  the  living 
generations  of  Americans. 

The  names  of  those  whose  portraits 
"tiang  on  these  walls— Clay.  Calhoun, 
Webster.  La  FoUette,  Taft — are  names 
which  history  already  honors  greatly. 
Our  recognition  here  can  add  little  to 
the  stature  and  esteem  already  so  se- 
curely theirs.  Yet  by  this  action  we  re- 
mind ourselves — and  perhaps  remind  the 
entire  Nation — of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant enduring  values. 

History  has  not  had  to  seek  out  these 
men,  to  give  to  them  their  due.  They 
were  honored  men  in  their  own  times, 
even  though  frequently  they  were  criti- 
cized. 

Their  contemporaries,  as  well  as  their 
heirs  and  successors,  recognized  and 
acknowledged  in  each  of  them  an  au- 
thentic greatness.  I  know  that  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  present  today 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Bob  Taft  as  a  Senator  or  vmder 


him  as  a  leader  will  confirm  that  state- 
ment. 

This,  we  realize,  is  rare.  Yet  when  we 
consider  the  place  these  men  hold  in 
history,  the  rarity  of  it  is  explained. 

Clay.  Calhoun.  Webster,  La  FoUette, 
and  TsJt  are— for  Americans — synonjrms 
for  character. 

The  works  of  these  men  are — in  the 
main — obscured  by  the  passing  of  time. 
By  our  values  of  today,  not  aU  their 
works  would  always  meet  with  our  ap- 
proval or  agreement.  Nor  would  their 
methods  always  be  acclaimed  now,  just 
as  they  were  not  by  contemporaries. 

But  the  greatness  that  emerges  from 
each  of  them  and  towers  high  is  the 
greatness  of  character. 

In  a  fonun  where  character  is  tested — 
not  only  the  character  of  the  men  but 
of  the  times  and  the  people  they  serve — 
these  five  Americans  met  and  passed 
every  exacting  test. 

Significantly,  I  feel.  It  can  be  said  that 
they  did  so  for  still  another  trait  each 
displayed  in  common:  they  weie  all. 
Individually,  masters  of  this  institution 
of  freedom,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  them  were  men  who  aspired, 
at  times,  for  other  roles.  Most  of  them, 
in  fact,  found  less  than  complete  ful- 
fillment of  their  aims  and  of  their  con- 
victions. Yet  each  of  them  when  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibilities  of 
duties  here  in  the  Senate  served,  above 
all,  as  a  good  and  great  U.S.  Senator — 
as  one  who  understood  the  Senate  itself, 
and  who  saw  to  it  that  the  Senate  served 
the  demands  of  the  period. 

The  strength  of  democracy  Is  the 
strength  of  its  enduring  institutions — 
and  the  strength  of  those  institutions 
is  the  strength  of  men,  such  as  these 
men,  who  wUled  the  whole  of  their  abiU- 
ties  to  the  cause  to  which  they  were 
dedicated. 

It  is  for  this  dedication  that  these  men 
have  won  the  place  they  hold  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  this  special  quality  which 
the  five  able  outstanding  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  served  on  the  committee 
which  made  the  selections,  have  chosen 
now  to  honor — in  memory  to  the  Sena- 
tors chosen,  and  in  reminder  to  our- 
selves and  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
I  should  like  to  conclude  by  expressing 
a  word  of  gratitude,  not  merely  for  the 
great  service  these  honored  men  ren- 
dered a  great  institution  and  a  great 
Nation,  but  for  the  service  the  commit- 
tee rendered  in  making  their  selections, 
and  which  have  been  contributed  to  a 
great  deal  by  that  outstanding  author  of 
the  "Famous  Five."  Holmes  Alexander. 
Long  may  the  memories  of  the  services 
of  these  towering  giants  of  the  Senate 
endure.     [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BT  SENATOB  DIRKSEN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
significant  that  the  men  we  salute  today 
were  first  of  aU  patriots,  and  then  parti- 
sans. It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  now 
call  upon  a  Senator  who  enjoys  the  re- 
spect of  aU  his  coUeagues.  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Everett  M.  Dkksen  of  niinois.  [Ap- 
plause.] 


Senator  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  President  pro  tempore,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  my  feUow 
Americans:  Last  week  I  took  occasion  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  refer  to  the  170th 
anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  First 
Congress.  Under  the  Constitution,  it 
was  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  March  1789, 
in  New  York  City.  Actually,  it  did  not 
get  under  way  untU  the  6th  of  April 
1789,  for  the  first  day  only  eight  Sen- 
ators, not  a  quorum,  appeared. 

As  I  recaU,  another  32  days  elapsed 
before  the  electoral  vote  was  counted 
and  before  John  Adams  was  properly 
ensconced  as  Vice  President,  and  before 
John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
chosen  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  this  great  deUberative  body 
of  the  Republic  under  the  Constitution 
got  under  way. 

That  was  170  years  ago.  A  long  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  Senate  met. 
In  fact,  86  Congresses  and  86  Senates 
have  virtually  come  and  gone.  It  is  an 
amazing  record  of  this  free  country, 
probably  not  to  be  boasted  by  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  in 
aU  that  time  there  has  been  an  uninter- 
rupted legislative  process  in  this  free 
land,  in  peacetime  and  in  wartime. 

As  the  Nation  and  the  population 
grew  and  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
with  26  Senators  increased  in  number, 
obviously  the  Senate  likewise  increased 
until  now  there  sit  in  the  Chamber 
nearby  98  Senators  from  49  States,  and 
there  is  an  imminent  possibiUty  that 
before  too  long  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased and  there  wiU  l)e  100  Senators 
from  50  States.  Since  the  First  Con- 
gress, if  my  recollection  is  correct,  1,331 
men  and  wwnen  have  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

What  an  amazing  and  moving  pageant 
this  Republic  is.  The  Senate  is  a  verita- 
ble cross  section  of  the  country,  because 
within  its  membership  it  has  numbered 
admirals  and  generals,  farmers  and 
ranchers,  teachers,  labor  leaders,  phUos- 
ophers.  businessmen,  industrialists,  and 
those  who  represented  various  points  of 
view  in  the  economic  and  the  poUtical 
and  the  social  structure  of  the  great 
Republic. 

Who  was  outstanding,  among  aU  these 
1,300,  since  the  first  Congress  170  years 
ago  last  week? 

In  the  first  Senate  were  celebrated 
men — Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  later  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Rufus  King  of  New  York;  Rob- 
ert Morris  of  Pennsylvania:  Richard 
Henry  Lee  and  James  Monroe  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  latter  later  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  every  Senate 
there  have  been  distinguished  Senators, 
and  who  among  th^n  were  outstand- 
ing? 

That  was  the  criterion  for  selection. 
It  was  not  who  was  most  eloquent.  It 
was  not  who  was  most  resourceful.  It 
was  not  who  was  most  skillful.  It  was 
not  who  was  the  best  parUamentarian. 
The  question  was  who  was  outstanding 
when  measured  in  terms  of  influence 
and  impact  upon  the  time  in  which  he 
Uved  and  moved  and  had  his  being. 
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It  WM  not  an  eaay  task  to  make  a 
selection  from  that  great  host  which 
had  been  marching  down  the  corridors 
of  time  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  tried  to  find  common  attributes  In 
those  who  were  selected.  Such  attri- 
butes exist:  and  three  of  them  appeal 
to  me  greatly. 

The  first  attribute  Is  that  all  of  the 
five  were  cmsaders.  One  can  be  a  cru- 
sader for  the  right  or  one  can  be  a 
crusader  for  the  wrong ;  but  what  a  great 
thing  It  Is  to  be  a  crusader.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  cnisader  is  one  of  the  most 
pointed  and  revealing  descriptions  in 
the  Book  of  Revelations  that  one  can 
ever  encounter.  If  I  can  reconstruct  it. 
It  goes  like  this: 

I  know  thy  works  that  thou  are  neither 
cold  nor  hot:  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or 
hot. 

So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out 
ot  my  mouth. 

That  is  a  test  of  the  crusader. 

As  I  was  coming  to  the  Senate  one  day 
last  year,  we  were  not  driving  so  fast 
that  I  could  not  spell  out  the  announce- 
ment on  a  church  bulletin  board,  I 
think  on  Wisconsin  Avenue.  As  I  recall 
the  announcement  went  like  this: 

Te  shall  seek  me  and  find  me.  If  ye 
shall  search  for  me  with  all  your  hearts. 

That  is  the  measure  of  a  crusader,  a 
wholehearted  endeavor.  The  five  men 
we  are  honoring  were  crusaders  in  their 
time  and  generations. 

Secondly.  I  find  the  common  attri- 
bute that  they  were  dedicated  men,  ded- 
icated to  cause  and  to  convictions.  No 
matter  what  the  history  books  may  say, 
when  It  Is  undertaken  to  pick  out  one 
facet  of  their  livee  it  will  be  found  they 
were  dedicated  men. 

It  took  dedication  on  the  part  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  support  the  Clay  com- 
promise, because  the  protests  and  the 
•xoorlatlon  which  he  had  to  endure  were 
terrible  things  to  a  politician.  But  he 
supported  that  compromise. 

It  took  dedication  on  the  part  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  paMlonate  as  he  was  in  hli 
devotion  to  the  Southland,  to  resist  all 
efforts  at  disunion  and  to  undertake  to 
dissuade  some  of  his  friends  and  fellow 
cltlsens  against  the  course  which  they 
had  charted  for  themselves. 

And  It  took  dedication  for  Henry  Clay 
to  embrace  compromise,  because  of  his 
devotion  to  liberty  and  to  the  Union. 
That  requi''ed  dedication. 

We  must  measure  these  attributes  al- 
ways against  the  backdrop  of  these  Sen- 
ators' own  generations.  It  took  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Robert  Marlon  La 
FoUette  to  lash  out  against  the  evils  of 
his  time,  and,  oh,  how  intrepid  he  was  In 
doing  it. 

There  was  dedication  on  the  part  of 
that  man  in  our  own  generation,  the  only 
one  of  the  five  In  our  generation.  Bob 
Taft,  to  whom  It  was  my  privilege  to 
refer  7  years  ago,  before  a  highly  clam- 
orous and  demonstrative  and  noisy 
crowd  In  Chicago,  as  "Mr.  Integrity  and 
Mr.  American."  What  Integrity  and 
dedication  it  took  to  stand  up  against  the 
group  cleavages  of  our  own  time  which 


menaced  and  threatened  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual  and  the  continuity  of  the 
pattern  of  living. 

All  these  Senators  were  crusaders. 
All  of  them  were  dedicated  spirits. 
Finally,  they  had  the  common  attribute 
of  moral  courage. 

Sometime,  if  I  am  ever  permitted  to  do 
so.  I  shall  go  to  Hollywood  and  endeavor 
to  direct  a  motion  picture  of  the  life  of 
Joshua,  if  somebody  does  not  do  it  before 
me.  because  I  have  a  picture  In  my  mind 
of  a  great,  eloquent  patriot  standing 
out  all  alone,  who  hears  a  stentorian 
voice  above  him,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
vaulted  space  of  the  heavens.  He  Is 
listening  and  hears  the  command  which 
says.  "Have  not  I  commanded  thee?  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage." 

That  Is  all  it  took — strength  and  cour- 
age. When  we  measure  the  lives  of 
these  Senators  against  all  difficulties, 
against  the  challenges  and  causes  of  the 
times,  we  can  say  they  were  men  strong 
and  of  good  moral  courage. 

The  attributes  I  have  enumerated  are 
those  which  In  my  judgment  made  these 
men  outstanding  and  worthy  of  the 
feeble  tribute  which  we  offer  today.  They 
were  impressive.  TTiey  were  influential. 
We  hall  them  as  our  predecessors,  as  we 
move  In  that  same  continuous  stream  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  They  were  great  men. 
dedicated  to  the  cause,  and  because  of 
the  legacy  they  left  and  the  rich  in- 
heritance which  Is  ours  this  Is  still  a  free 
land  and  we  have  a  free  Senate. 
[Applause.] 

VHVEILINO  or  THC  PORTiurra 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  We 
have  now  reached  the  high  point  of  the 
program.  In  behalf  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  I 
hereby  direct  that  the  portraits  of  the 
five  outstanding  Senators  be  unveiled. 

The  first  portrait  to  be  unveiled,  at  the 
front  of  the  room.  Is  the  likeness  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who 
served  several  terms  In  the  Senate  be- 
tween 1806  and  1862. 

(The  portrait  of  Senator  Henry  Clay 
was  unveiled,  amid  great  applause.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Next, 
to  my  near  left,  is  the  likeness  of  Senator 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
served  In  the  Senate  from  1827  to  1860, 
with  the  exception  of  one  slight  interval. 

(The  portrait  of  Senator  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  unveiled,  amid  great  applause.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Now, 
to  my  near  right,  is  the  likeness  of  Sen- 
ator John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  served  in  the  Senate  from  1832  to 
1850,  with  the  exception  of  one  slight 
interval. 

(The  portrait  of  Senator  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  unveiled,  amid  great  applause.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Now. 
to  my  far  left.  Is  the  likeness  of  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  Sr.,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  served  In  the  Senate  from  1905  to 
1925. 

(The  portrait  of  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Pollette,  Sr,  was  imvelled,  amid  great 
applause.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Fi- 
nally, to  my  far  right.  Is  the  likeness  of 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  who 
served  in  the  Senate  from  1939  to  1953. 


(The  portrait  of  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  was  unveiled,  amid  great  applause.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
ceremonies  are  now  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2260)  to 
extend  until  July  1,  1963,  the  Induction 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act ;  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  August  3,  1950,  suspending 
personnel  strengths  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
TAXES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  announced 
that  during  the  month  of  February  6.1 
percent  of  our  labor  force  was  unem- 
ployed. A  total  of  4,749,000  persons 
were  unable  to  find  work.  This  illus- 
trates again.  If  additional  llliistratlon  Is 
necessary,  the  urgent  need  for  adequate 
imemployment  Insurance. 

Our  present  system  is  Inadequate  for 
either  a  subsistence  standard  of  living  or 
as  a  cushion  against  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  a  prolonged  recession.  Regard- 
less of  what  the  future  brings  in  the  way 
of  an  easing  or  a  worsening  of  our  eco- 
nomic condition,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  established  fact  of  a  defective  insur- 
ance system. 

There  is  no  disagreement  over  this 
fact.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by 
the  President  in  budget  messages  and 
economic  reports  as  far  back  as  1964. 
Our  present  unemployment  insurance 
system  has  been  criticised  by  independ- 
ent research  groups  such  as  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  report  of  April  1958  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  study  of  Feb- 
ruary 1969,  by  Governors  of  several 
States,  and  by  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economio  Ad- 
visers. Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  who  Is  now 
president  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  Recently,  in  a  still  to 
be  released  report,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Emplosrment  Security  called 
for  revision  of  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance law. 

No  temporary  palliative  can  cure  the 
basic  defects  in  the  unemplojrment  in- 
surance system.  It  can  only  perpetuate 
those  defects  and  result  In  abandonment 
of  the  Insurance  principle.  The  propos- 
als thus  far  advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion ignore  the  shockingly  low  benefits 
which  are  paid  in  some  States  and  the 
many  people  who  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  unemployment  Insurance  program 
today. 

What  is  needed  Is  not  a  kind  of  patch- 
work Job  which  ignores  the  dangerous 
flaws  In  the  system's  basic  structure  but 
a  thorough  modernization  program. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
deferred,  delayed,  or  postponed.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  another  temporary 
extension  of  the  law  might  relieve  the 
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current  crisis.  However,  this  would  be  of 
no  help  whatsoever  to  more  than  2 
million  workers  now  unemployed  who  are 
not  receiving  any  benefits  at  all.  It 
would  be  of  little  benefit  even  to  those 
who  might  gain  some  additional  exten- 
sion of  their  compensation.  Even  with 
the  law  temporarily  extending  benefits. 
which  was  enacted  last  year,  exhaus- 
tions are  averaging  approximately  200,- 
000  per  month.  When  that  law  expires 
an  additional  300.000  to  400.000  Jobless 
workers  will  suddenly  be  deprived  of 
their  entire  income. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we 
wait  for  the  State  legislatures  to  meet 
and  work  out  a  solution.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  this  for  at  least  6  years. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
individual  States  are  any  more  likely  or 
any  better  able  to  enact  a  more  adequate 
program  without  the  support  of  Federal 
minimum  standards  than  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Unemployment  Is  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem. Its  effects  are  felt  in  every  comer 
of  the  Nation.  The  problem  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  Congress.  This  is  what 
the  draftsmen  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion— the  President's  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security — originally  intended,  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
the  law. 

There  Is  a  natural  tendency  among 
the  various  States  to  compete  among 
themselves  for  industry,  and  many  hold 
out  as  inducement  low  unemployment 
insurance  taxes.  The  only  way  to  cure 
this  unhealthy  competition  is  by  a  Fed- 
eral law  establishing  minimum  standards 
based  upon  the  needs  of  economy  rather 
than  by  competitive  advantage  which 
might  be  gained  by  low  benefit  payments. 

A  permanent  standards  bill  which  I 
have  Introduced  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  senior  Senator  from 


New  Jersey,  and  32  other  Senators,  and 
which  Congressmen  Machrowzcz  and 
Karstcn  and  127  other  Congressmen 
have  Introduced  In  the  other  body,  modi- 
fies the  present  law  in  three  basic  re- 
spects. 

First,  it  establishes  a  uniform  weekly 
benefit  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  work- 
er's Income  or  two-thirds  of  the  average 
wage  in  the  State,  whichever  is  lower. 
Today  the  average  production  worker 
receives  $88  per  week.  But  his  average 
benefit  when  he  becomes  unemployed  is 
$30  per  week.  In  some  States  the  aver- 
age benefit  is  as  low  as  $21  per  week — 
and  the  most  he  can  get  Is  $26  per  week. 
This  Is  exactly  one-half  the  amount  re- 
cent studies  have  shown  are  necessary  to 
a  subsistence  standard  of  living  in  a 
metropolitan  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  included  at  this 
F>oint  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
benefit  payment  activities  under  State 
programs  and  the  program  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees for  December  1958. 

Secondly,  under  our  bill  every  worker 
would  be  able  to  draw  benefits  for  a  uni- 
form period  of  39  weeks.  Instead  of  being 
cut  off  at  the  end  of  6,  8,  or  10  weeks,  as 
he  is  now  in  some  States.  Any  period  of 
recession  has  a  double  effect.  It  both 
increases  the  nvunber  of  unemployed  and 
lengthens  the  duration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment. The  University  of  Michigan  study 
of  the  month  of  October  1958  showed 
that  42  percent  of  the  unemployed  did 
not  find  Jobs  within  a  26-week  period. 
Obviously,  an  Insurance  program  which 
provides  benefits  for  less  than  26  weeks 
does  not  take  care  of  the  needs  of  this  42 
percent.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  Included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  unemployment  insurance  statutory 
provisions  dealing  with  minimum  and 


maximum  weeks  of  benefits  for  total  un- 
employment in  September  1968. 

Finally,  our  bill  broadens  the  coverage 
to  Include  the  millions  now  deprived  of 
its  benefits  simply  because  they  have  less 
than  three  coworkers.  There  is  no 
ground  either  In  logic  or  In  reason  for 
making  this  distinction  between  mem- 
bers of  our  labor  force.  It  is  time  we  cor- 
rected this  oversight  In  the  law.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  Included  at  this  pomt  in  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  the  slze-of-firm 
restrictions  of  State  unemployment  in- 
surance laws  and  their  effect  on  cover- 
age and  exclusion  of  workers. 

As  I  have  said  there  is  little  disagree- 
ment over  the  necessity  for  adopting 
these  minirnutn  standards.  The  only 
differences  of  opinion  have  been  over 
whether  we  should  establish  them  as  part 
of  our  basic  law  or  leave  it  to  each  State 
to  adopt.  The  history  of  the  past  few 
years  has  conclusively  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  waiting  for  individual  State 
action. 

The  time  is  critical  and  the  solution  is 
clear.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  im- 
mediate action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  benefit  payment  activities 
under  State  programs  and  the  program 
of  unemplosmient  compensation  for 
Federal  employees,  December  1958:  a 
table  showing  size-of-flrm  restrictions  of 
State  unemployment  Insurance  laws  and 
their  effect  on  coverage  and  exclusion  of 
workers:  and  a  table  entitled  "Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Statutory  Provi- 
sions: Minimum  and  Maximum  Weeks 
of  Benefits  for  Total  Unemployment, 
September  1958." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rieoiu>« 
as  follows: 


Btntfit  paymtni  aclivitiea  undtr  State  program$  and  tht  program  of  unemployment  eompeneation  for  Federal  employeet,  Deeemher  198i 
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I  Includes  beneflclartes  with  part-time  }oba  and  thoae  working  at  reduced  booia. 
Montana  has  no  provisions  for  other  than  total  unemployment. 

>  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks  and  transfers  under  Interstate  combined- 
wage  plan.  Excludes  amount  of  unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employeea* 
benefits  paid  to  daUnanU  wbo  file  Jointly  to  supplement  benefits  under  other  pro- 
grams: nationally  this  repreaeott  leas  than  0.1  percent  of  the  amount  shown. 

•  A  final  payment  is  the  payment  for  the  last  week  of  compensable  unemployment 
In  a  benefit  year,  and  Indloatas  the  exhaustion  of  benefit  rlghu  by  a  claimant  for 
that  benefit  year.    Because  of  the  time  lapse  between  the  actual  week  In  which  tiM 


unemployment  occors  and  the  date  on  which  final  payment  Is  made,  the  monthiT 
total  mdudes  some  claimanu  wbo  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  preceding  month 
but  received  their  final  payment  in  the  reported  month,  and  excludes  some  claimants 
who  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  reported  month  but  will  not  receive  their  tatX 
payment  notU  the  succeeding  month.  Workeri  wbo  exhaust  their  rl|^tt  may  ba 
eotltled  to  additional  benefits  when  the  following  benefit  year  begins.  Tba  numbar 
of  exhaustions  is  not  indloaUve  of  the  number  wbo  are  stlO  unemployed  as  some  will 
have  obtained  employment  and  others  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  (oroa, 
« Not  computed  when  number  or  amount  b  leas  than  60  in  altber  month. 
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Renent  oavment  at'tivitie$  under  State  programs  and  the  jn-ogram  of  unemployment  eompentation  for  Federal  employee*,  Decern- 
'^   ^  ^  fter /958— Continued 


Weeks  compensated 

Benefldarka 

Beneflts 

Refion  and  State 

All  types 
o(  unem- 
ployment 

Total  unemployment 

Partial  unemployment 

Averafe 
weekly 
number 

ebanite 

from 

November 

195B 

Amoant 

Percentage 

change 

from 

November 

1068 

Ptnal  pay> 
ments 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

payment! 

Nmnbw 

Percent  of 
all  unem- 
ployment 

Region  rV: 

113,245 
70.230 

11X6*<3 
43.568 
49.636 

146,166 

06,7.52 
371  .'W4 
306,728 

381,  475 
141.243 
134,291 
121667 

20,621 

4.\eoo 

123,201 

21,329 

13,839 

6,606 

47,348 

97,707 

51. 875 

311842 

3X813 
38,734 
15,071 
2X114 

8,674 

24,618 

775,743 

11353 

21,456 

24.781 

21735 

116.106 

315,626 

100.103 

66.392 

104.985 

30,911 

45.607 

134,350 

01.028 
361,  160 
371601 

348,329 
128,537 
128,599 
11X000 

27,162 
43,608 
102.793 
20.273 
1X681 
6,216 

48.180 

90.459 

47.070 

203,827 

30.000 
38,734 
15.050 
30,476 
7,821 

23.500 

73X204 

1X481 

30,079 

23,800 

23,553 

108. 521 

304,802 

22.98 
2155 
28.67 
2X06 
3X00 
3L79 

27.24 
36.21 
SX04 

30.15 
20.20 
29.27 
3150 

35.30 
20.15 
27.67 
37.86 
27.68 
26.13 

30.61 
30.66 
25.82 
2130 

81.56 
27.44 
25.72 
31.83 
35.77 

20.64 
33.08 
27.70 
37.73 

86.04 
34.45 
83.55 

20.71 

1142 

3,838 
8,098 
3.657 
3,930 
11.816 

7,724 
13.415 
2X127 

33.146 

1X706 

6.602 

IX  007 

X480 
X302 
30.490 
1.066 
1.158 
480 

1168 

7,348 

1008 

11.016 

X114 
0 

021 
1,688 

8A8 

1,028 

48.530 

1,872 

1,877 

882 

1.182 

7.685 

10,834 

X7 
6.6 
7.2 
8.4 
7.9 
8.1 

7.8 
3.6 
&6 

8.7 
0.0 
-13 

lai 

8,8 

18 

16.6 

5.0 

8.4 

7.2 

8,8 

7.4 
7.8 
6.1 

&4 

0 

5.8 

7.4 

9.8 

12 

5.6 

1X0 

0.4 

X6 
18 
8.6 
10 

21818 
15.367 

24.406 

0,471 

10,700 

31,775 

21,468 
81.431 
86.245 

8X929 
30.706 
20.104 
27,102 

6.430 
0,078 
36,803 
1687 
8,008 
1,456 

10,303 
31. 341 
11.277 
46.706 

7.188 
1420 
1472 
1807 
1,886 

5,882 

168,840 

3,120 

1664 

5,387 

5,377 

25,940 

46,876 

+  1X5 
-21.3 
+  11.9 
+318 
+7.3 
+114 

+iao 

-219 
+  18.0 

+8.0 

-1-10 

+56,0 

+  16.1 

+44.8 

+36.1 

■\*.% 

-»^X1 

+388.8 

+  167.6 

+4a5 

+  15.0 

-X8 

+ia6 

-1.15.7 
--65.0 
-i-20.0 
+415 
-i-81.0 

-^6.2 

+r.7 

+314 
+48.3 

+63.3 
+88.7 
+86.1 
+31.8 

X  571,  OBI 

1.  689.  768 
X  587.  496 
084.008 
1.060,047 
3.00X656 

X  605. 467 
1X960.926 
1X348,623 

11. 163. 623 
1068. 730 
186X774 
1236.334 

723.998 
1,820.270 
1088.67? 
578.388 
87i673 
160.006 

045,  «n 
3,91X870 
1,901816 
5.138,880 

1.010.801 

1.060..M5 

40X240 

676.477 

301401 

72X328 

38.007.661 

371.010 

7W.139 

881. 8U 

84X502 

3.830.089 

1296, 6«8 

+112 

-7.3 
+39.9 
+5&6 
-i-310 

+8a8 

+26.6 
-118 
+87.0 

+35.7 
+20.7 
+816 
+312 

+716 
--41 8 

-1-317 

-HM.6 

+50&8 

+227.8 

+814 
+90.8 
+  1X1 
+318 

+813 
+018 
-f-40.1 

+111S 

+9X9 

-H7.1 
+80  3 
+7X8 

+80.4 

+  125.8 

+819 

+5X8 

1648 

Florida 

1531 

1 177 

\f  Ississinnl            ..........«..•••.- 

1,016 

Roiith  Carolina ........... 

1,730 

4.870 

Beflon  V: 

Kenta«dc7 

Michigan     

3,103 
11 671 

Ohio 

10,663 

Region  VI: 

Illinois         

11.297 

IlldiAYIft           •..••.....«...-----    -        

1661 

3.003 

Wisconsin  .•._..................-..—.'•— 

'1 173 

Keirton  VII; 

UOOl 

Kftnsiis         •••  •........•.••••«—•—— 

1,515 

MUsourl      .......-.••....-..•...-——— 

194A 

083 

North  Daliota 

Sooth  Dakota. ............ ...... 

887 
2S1 

Region  VUl: 

Arkansas  ...••••...•••...•••..••»-—••» 

1,73M 

Ijouisiana         .....••••••.---•- 

1.986 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

1.613 

Region  IX: 

Colorado       .................. 

788 

1.103 

New  Mexico  . ................. 

m 

Utah         

s 

Wvomlne        ................. 

Region  X: 

088 

California      -  ..  — ... 

18.  414 

Hawaii      — 

173 

Nevada    .......... ...... 

4M 

Region  XI: 

Alaska      .  .......................—•.—- 

838 

Idaho ~ 

202 
1.449 

WaAhinffton 

1.935 

•  Represents  data  on  a  per  employer  basis  and  is  not  strictly  comparable. 

Tablk  1. — Size-of-firm  restrictions  of  State  unemployment  insurance  laws  and  their  effect  on  coverage  and  exclusion  of  toorkers 


State 


Total,  51  States 

Total,  34  States  «.... 

Alabama 

Alaska... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colonulo 

Connecticut 

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia ^^ 

Hawaii ........... 

Idaho 

niinois ... 

Indiana 

Iowa _....... 


Statutory  minimum  num- 
Iser  of  workers  and  period 
for  employer  coverage  ' 


4  in  20  weeks 

1  at  any  time 

3  In  20  weeks 

1  in  10  days 

$100  quarterly... 

4  In  20  weeks 

3  In  13  we<ks 

1  In  20  we<'ks 

1  at  any  time 

4  in  20  weeks 

do 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana...... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas.saohusetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota..... 
Mississippi 


1  at  any  time 

$180  quarterly  ». 
4  in  20  weeks 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


do 

1  at  any  time. 
1  In  1,3  wtM-ks. 
4  tn  30  weeks.. 

do« 

do 


Number  of  workers, 

March  1957 
(In  thousands) 


Covered  ' 


39.080.9 

21 167. 5 

517.6 

21.9 

190.5 

241.4 

3,  521.  4 

291.8 

749.6 

122.9 

221.2 

799.9 

706.7 

107.3 

96.6 

X663.0 

1.090.6 

41X4 

344.2 

435.6 

55.V3 

182.8 

678.1 

1.483.7 

1.904.3 

630.6 

236.9 


Ex- 
cluded' 


1,8911 
1,8911 
313 
0 

10.4 
<*) 
(•) 
32.4 
27.3 
W 
0 

82.2 
60.8 
0 
(«) 

183.6 
718 
69.7 
44.9 
41.3 
41.9 
18.7 
0 
(«) 

121.1 
28.3 
212 


Percent 
Increase 
In  cover- 
age with 
removal 
of  size-of- 
flrm  re- 
striction 


(«) 


« 


m 


11 

4 

0 

10 

7 

0 

7 

7 

14 

13 

9 

8 

10 

0 

6 
4 

10 


Bute 


Missouri .M....^. 

Montana 

N  ebraska . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire..... 

New  Jersey .. 

New  Mexico......... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ........ 

Oregon 

Penn.^ylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  C':ir()ilna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee .... 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont ... .. 

VlrRinia .... 

Washineton .... 

West  VirRinla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Statutory  minimum  num- 
ber of  workers  and  period 
(or  employer  coverage  > 


Covered  • 


4  In  20  weeks _...... 

1  In  20  weeks 

4  hi  20  weeks 

$225  quarterly  • 

4  In  20  weeks 

do 

$450  quarterly  • 

2  at  any  time 

4  in  20  weeks 

do 

3  at  any  time . 

4  in  20  weeks ... 

3  In  6  weeks ' 

1  at  any  time 

do 

4  In  20  weeks 

do 

do 

do 

$140  quarterly  ......... 

4  in  20  weeks 

do 

1  at  any  time 

4  In  20  weeks 

do 

$600  yearly  • 


Number  of  workers, 

March  1967 

(in  thousands) 


940.9 
105.8 
20X0 
6X7 
U7.7 

1,51X2 
136.5 

1865.4 

82a4 

&S.9 

X5114 
363.3 
331.0 

3,108.6 

23a7 

30X7 

6X3 

6114 

1.718.2 
158.2 
60.4 
66X6 
571.8 
37a  0 
8210 
5X6 


Ex- 
cluded* 


79.7 
(«) 

818 
(«) 

1X0 
111.9 
(«) 

Msao 

516 
11.8 
818 
413 

18 

0 

0 

20.0 

111 

40.1 

169.5 

(♦) 

7.5 
51.6 

0 

28.4 
75.1 
(•) 


Percent 

increase 
in  cover- 
age with 
removal 
of  slze-of- 
firm  re- 
striction 


(«) 


« 


(•) 


W 


U 

0 
T 

I 

7 

30 
3 

13 
3 
0 
0 
8 

23 
8 

10 

11 
8 
0 
8 
0 


» Includes  provisions  In  efTcct  during  1957  and  still  In  effect  as  of  Apr.  30,  1951- 
alternative  requirements  for  coverage  of  employers  not  piven. 

»  Data  represent  covered  employment  for  March  1057  under  the  State  slze-of-flrm 
provisions  indicated. 

»  Number  of  workers  excluded  are  estimates  based  on  unpublished  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivor's  Insurance  data  for  March  1056  except  that  the  number  tor  Nev 
York  was  estimated  by  the  State  employment  security  agency. 

•  Data  Include  only  the  States  with  size-of-tlrm  limitations  on  the  number  of  workers 
employed;  no  data  arc  available  on  the  number  of  workers  excluded  by  limitations 


on  the  amount  of  payroll  or  the  number  of  weeks  of  employment  required  tor  en*- 

ployer  coverage. 
» Payroll  requirement.  - 

•  Minnesota  employers  of  1  or  more  In  20  weeks  are  covered  In  32  communltM*  01 

10,000  or  more;  elsewhere  tn  the  State  only  employers  of  4  or  more  in  30  weeks  an 

covered.  .    .     ^  t 

»  Employer  must  h»Te  3  vorkers  In  6  weeks  in  a  quarter  and  also  nave  an  annual 

payroll  of  $1,800. 
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Cbakt  lb. — VnempUjyment  insurance  ttatu- 
torjt  provixtons:  Minimum  and  maximum 
weeks  of  hetieftta  for  total  unemplojfment, 
September  19St 


State 

Minimum 

weeks' 

Maxl- 
weeks 

Pennaylvania  * 

Loulstaa 

WiSCOOitB*. 

30.0 
1X0 
10.0 
98.0 
910 
20.0 
96.0 
96.0 
96.0 
18.0 

15.O-310 
I.VO 
15.0 
15,0 
1X0 

1X3-15.5 
1X0 
1X0 
1X0 
11.5 

U.  1-1X5 

11.0 

10-23.0 

10-1X0 

»10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

110 

0  5 

0.2-12  0 

7.0-10  4 

7.1-17.0 

6  7 

24  0 

12  0 

7.2-16  1 

6.7 

22.0 

9X0 

10.0 

3UlO 

210 

90.6 

11.7 

18-lXS 

7.4-114 

5.7-U.3 

16-19 

10.0 

8.0 

5,0 

ao.0 

38  0 

96  5 
36  0 

Mwyland  *     .       

New  Ilampshire 

Nfw  York  ' .. _..._.. 

North  CaroUm 

Verntont .»_.».__ 

MinnesoU* 

CalUbmla  ». 

210 
210 
X  0 
36.0 
36.0 
36.0 
210 

Atakv* 

26.0 

ICMtaeky.- 

rtah             

910 
910 

New  Jtjsey*.. ~~ 

Oregon  ..  ... ..........._. 

MIs^L^Iipi . 

Washtmctan 

Wyoiiiinc 

Pi'trict  of  Colinnt>ia  • 

36.0 
26.0 
36  0 
96.0 
310 
26.0 

Mtssuuri ... ....» — 

rviawaw  *....................... 

36.0 
20.0 

Illinois « 

Connecticut »... 

Arlrnna. _ 

Colorado  »•.. 

36.0 
26.0 
310 
36.0 

Idaho 

Nevada' 

Michiean*    .. 

96.0 
910 

210 

Ohio* 

Hhodo  Island  « 

36.6 
2f.  0 

Ma.sKat'hust:tlS  '......_. — _..... 

310 

26  0 

W..^  Vlrvinl-tl 

New  Mexico.. ... . 

24.0 
24.0 

Texas  » — 

Montana'* .'.'." 

24  0 
34.0 
22.0 

TonwsaM 

Hniiiii  (^ATolln^................... 

9X0 
9X0 

UeoncU  • 

Hawaii 

North  Dakota       

3U.0 

ao.0 

20  0 

Alabama  ' ..... .......... 

310 

Nebra.sk* .- ~ — 

Kiiusas 

P^wfh  I>n^ot»    .,       

30.0 
20.0 
30.0 

Indiana  •       .................. 

90  0 

Arkansas  * 

Virpinia     .  ...................... 

110 
110 

Florida 

16.0 

>  When  2  Dmires  are  shown,  tba  lower  represents  the 
shortest  pnsait>le  tluration;  the  up(ier  represenl^  duratim 
at  tbe  minimum  uo.  Wly  bervelit  amount  where  ti>o 
comt>lnalion  of  qinilif>  Inp  waitrs  and  ti»e  duration  frac- 
tion yii'I'is  a  iouciT  <lur:kiif>n  than  tlkc  minimum.  The 
k>w«r  figure  only  la  ciiartedL 

>  Additional  weeks  of  benefits  provided  by  participa- 
tion In  Fediral  tcmpwary  unemployment  compciisa- 
tion  (irofram. 

•  A'lditkmal  weeks  of  bencflu  provided  nnder  State 
temporary  unempi:)yiTU'Qt  comix^-Dsation  legislatiuo. 

«  36  works  of  Ixiucflts  for  rlaimAits  with  more  than 
$1,000  per  year  in  covered  cmployn.ent  In  State  and  no 
benefit  eUims  (or  5  cnn.seeiitive  jears  (Color^ido);  22 
weeks  of  brne-^ts  f<w  claim. mts  wih  wan-.s  equal  to  4 
times  k'uvr  limit  of  hiiUi-quarler  wa^c  bracket  (Georgia). 

<  Minimum  weeks  under  2  alternative  qualifying  wage 
requirements. 


COMMUNICATION  ACnvmES  AT 
THE  IX  PLENARY  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  RADIO  CON- 
SULTATIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unflnished 
biisiness.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfln- 
ished business,  which  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  47. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  47)  pro- 
viding that  certain  communication  ac- 
tivities at  the  IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the 
International  Radio  Consultative  Cmh- 
mittee  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  In 
1959  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  pro- 


hibited by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  or  any  other  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  has  the  approval  at  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
distingruished  majority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
taken  f/om  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (Rept.  No. 
81)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tiie  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
47  Is  to  (a)  permit  D.S.  common  carriers  to 
render  free  communication  services  to  olB- 
cUl  partlcipanta  at  th«  Nlntti  Pleruu7  As- 
sembly ot  the  International  Radio  Ckmsults- 
Uve  Committee  (CCIB);  and  (b)  to  pmnlt 
qualified  official  participants  in  the  Assem- 
bly to  operate  an  amateur  radio  station 
llceaaed  by  tbe  FCC  to  be  located  at  the 
conlereuce,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  issued  by  tbe  FCC. 

GENERAL   STATEMEMT 

The  Ninth  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Consultative  Committee 
(CCIR)  Is  a  major  International  conference 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
from  April  1  to  April  30,  1959,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  whole  range  of  technical 
problems  Involving  radio.  The  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  Is  a  perma- 
nent organ  of  tbe  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  almost  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee  that  It  Is  customary  for  the  host 
government  to  extend  the  courtesies  of  free 
communication  services  to  the  ofiQcial  par- 
ticipants whenever  such  conferences  are 
held  within  the  structure  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union.  Under 
existing  law  and  various  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commmlssion.  such  services  ar« 
prohibited. 

In  1947,  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
similar  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47.  which 
gave  franking  prlvUeges  to  members  of  the 
national  delegation  who  attended  the  At- 
lantic City  Radio  and  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference held  in  Atlantic  City.  N.J..  during 
the  period  of  the  conference.  This  resolu- 
tion would  provide  a  temporary  waiver  ot 
the  reatrictive  provisions  of  existing  law  and 
regulations  for  the  period  of  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  Consultative  Committee  meet- 
ing. AprU  1  to  AprU  30.  1959. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  UJS.  com- 
mon carriers  would  not  be  required  to  ex- 
tend the  free  privileges  to  the  ofBcial  par- 
ticipants in  the  conference,  since  the  resolu- 
tion is  merely  permissive.  Accordingly,  the 
carriers  may  grant  the  free  services.  If  tliey 
BO  desire.  Further,  the  legislation  would  iK>t 
involve  any  expense  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  FCC  has  notified  yoiu"  committee  tliat 
It  has  issued  an  authorization  for  an  ama- 
teur station  to  be  located  at  the  site  of  the 
CCIR  conference  and  the  call  letters  of  this 
station  will  be  KCUSA. 

The  FCC  has  also  advised  us  that  similar 
privileges  with  reference  to  amateur  opera- 
tions were  accorded  members  of  national 
delegations  attending  CCIR  conferences  in 
Burope.  Tour  committee  feels  the  privileges 
afforded  by  this  legislation  comes  under  the 
beading  of  good  public  relations,  comity  be- 
tween nations,  and  raeti»oci^. 

CONCLTTSIOK 

TUs  rescdutlon  would  remove  the  limita- 
tions on  the  granting  of  free  communica- 


tion services  contained  In  sections  201,  202. 
203,  204,  206.  and  210  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  as  weU  as 
sectl<»8  41  and  61  of  ttie  Commission's  rtiles 
and  regvUatlons.  In  addition,  the  resolutioa 
would  also  waive  the  limitations  now  con- 
tained In  sections  301.  208(b).  310(a)(1). 
819(a)  as  well  as  section  12.28  of  part  12  of 
the  CommlsElon's  rules  and  regulations,  but 
only  for  the  period  of  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  Conference. 
This  exemption  would  be  temporary  In  na- 
ture and  in  accord  with  custom  and  practice 
In  such  world  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  47)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  nothing  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
or  in  any  other  fu-ovislon  of  law  shall  be 
consuued  to  prohibit  (1)  common  carriers 
subject  to  such  Act  from  rendering  free  com- 
munication services  to  offlcial  participants 
In  the  IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  ConsulUUve  Committee  (CCIR) 
to  be  held  In  the  United  States  in  Los  An- 
peles.  California,  in  1959,  or  (2)  qualified 
offlcial  participants  in  such  assembly  from 
operating  any  amateur  radio  station  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  be  operated  at  such  assembly,  but  any 
such  rendition  of  services  or  operation  of  an 
amateur  radio  station  siiaU  be  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  may  deem 
necessary. 


COMPETmVE  BIDDING  IN  PRO- 
CUREMENT OF  PROPERTY  AND 
SERVICES  BY  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices  of  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  in  commen- 
dation of  the  tuition  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  in  focusing 
attention  upon  the  very  serious  problem 
of  Government  procurement  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  in  detail  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
introduced.  My  coUeague  from  New 
York  and  I  have  been  working  on  pro- 
posed legislation  which  I  b^eve  is  to  the 
same  general  effect  as  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

It  is  essential  that  we  come  to  grips 
Immediately  with  the  problem.  An  alto- 
gether disproportionate  number  of  de- 
fense contracts,  in  my  judgment,  is  being 
awarded  on  a  so-called  n^otiated  basis. 
We  believe  that  a  considerable  number 
should  be  made  on  a  bid  basis.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  meet  squarely  this  prob- 
lem which  has  been  presented  to  us  by 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 


TATSEY  WRITES  AGAIN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  Congress  I  Inserted  into 
the  body  of  the  Cowgrkssiowal  Rbcord  on 
several  occasions  a  ntimber  of  news  col- 
umns written  by  one  of  this  country's 
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most  colorful  and  unique  newspaper  col- 
umnists, John  Tatsey,  Indian  Service  po- 
liceman on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reser- 
vation. Tatsey  writes  his  coliunn  for  the 
Glacier  Reporter,  of  Browning,  Mont. 
He  has  a  sharp  wit  and  a  talent  for  giv- 
ing a  new  perspective  to  local  news  items. 

Since  the  reconvening  of  Congress  I 
have  received  a  number  of  inquiries  from 
people  on  Capitol  Hill  asking  when  I 
was  going  to  put  some  more  of  John  Tat- 
sey's  stuff  in  the  Record.  Today,  Mr. 
President,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  have  a  series 
of  John  Tatsey,  Heart  Butte  news  col- 
lunns,  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  tbe  Glacier  Reporter,  Nov.  8.  1958] 

Heart  Butte  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Heart  Butte  people  really  were  surprised 
Tuesday  morning.  Some  did  not  have  any 
ready  chopped  wood  for  morning.  The  snow 
was  really  deep  mostly  In  drifts. 

The  polls  opened  at  1  o'clock  and  very  few 
cars  showed  up — those  that  were  able  to  get 
to  the  highway.  They  mvist  be  the  true 
Democrats. 

The  Democrats  from  Pondera  County  gave 
a  rally  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  round  hall 
and  there  was  a  large  crowd.  Our  big  man 
liCroy  Anderson  was  there  and  a  few  county 
candidates.  They  each  made  a  little  talk. 
There  was  one  candidate  got  up  to  say  a  few 
words.  First  thing,  he  said  where  his  wife 
was.  There  were  some  Republicans  from 
Other  counties  that  were  there  because  they 
knew  the  Democrat  grub  is  always  good — 
strong  coffee. 

The  Heart  Butte  community  held  a  meet- 
ing Monday  evening  to  arrange  for  their 
Christmas  dance.  There  was  not  many  there 
so  they  will  have  one  Saturday  evening.  No- 
vember 8,  at  the  Sure  Chief  home.  Every- 
one welcome. 

The  school  buses  were  unable  to  go  their 
routes  Tuesday  on  accoxxnt  of  the  deep  snow 
drifts  so  we  may  have  to  bum  for  a  snow 
plow. 

There  was  dance  given  by  teacher  staff  at 
Heart  Butte  last  Friday  for  the  children  and 
parents.  Everyone  enjoyed  a  good  time  and 
cake  and  coffee  served  at  midnight. 

Joe  Buger  being  unlucky,  showing  up  Sun- 
day morning  with  his  right  eye  shining.  It 
was  a  birch  creek  punch. 

There  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Frank 
who  lives  on  Two  Medicine;  when  his  wife 
went  after  her  goods,  which  she  ordered  from 
the  Stanley  dealer,  his  wife  got  him  some- 
thing new — a  back  scratcher.  Now  she  won't 
bave  to  do  it. 

Leo  Sure  Chief  has  been  at  Galen  all  sum- 
mer where  he  was  being  treated  and  his  wife 
bavlng  a  Job  at  the  hospital  was  home  for 
the  weekend  and  has  gone  back. 

Peter  Day  Rider  and  Stoles  Head  Carrier 
are  down  around  Valler  picking  rock  for 
farmers.  The  boys  miss  old  Stoles  because 
be  can  take  a  Joke. 

Sam  Horn  was  In  Browning  Monday.  His 
wife  gave  him  a  scare;  she  told  him  to  go 
home  alone.  Judge  Iron  Pipe  and  Jailer 
James  Walters  talked  for  him,  so  she  went 
home  with  Sam.  Be  careful  what  you  do  or 
say  Sam. 

Aloyous  Weasel  Head  was  picked  up  by 
Tatsey  Sunday  night  for  being  drunk  and 
having  a  minor  with  him.  Judge  Iron  Pipe 
soaked  him  to  50  days  with  James  Walters. 


[From  the  Heart  Butt*  Newt,  Nov.  ai.  1958] 

HXAST  BXTTTX  FOLKS  ENJOT  SCHOOL  CASMIVAL 

(John  Tatsey,  Indian  Service  policeman, 
writes  Heart  Butte  community  news  for  the 
Glacier  Reporter,  Browning  newspaper.) 

Last  Friday  the  school  had  their  carnival 
end  was  well  attended  by  the  children  and 
parents.  There  were  games  played,  lunches 
served,  and  bingo.  The  money  collected  Is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  children. 

The  floor  show  was  the  outstanding  pro- 
gram. It  had  everyone  laughing.  There 
was  Hawaiian  hula  dances  and  the  Imitations 
of  Elvis  Presley  by  one  of  the  school  boys. 

Sunday  there  was  a  good  crowd  at  the 
chuixh  and  most  everyone  stayed  untU  eve- 
ning. 

George  Wlppert  had  his  services  as  usual, 
lu  the  evening  stick  game  being  the  main 
part. 

Polite  Pepion  was  around  Heart  Butte 
Monday  picking  a  few  cows  from  the  boys. 

Mrs.  Mazie  Chlefallover  has  her  new  house 
moved  to  Heart  Butte  so  she  will  be  mov- 
ing in. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  wondering  around 
Heart  Butte  over  the  disappearance  of  Stoles 
Head  Carrier  since  he  went  on  the  relocation 
Job  around  Valler. 

Mervln  Brave  Rock  has  gone  back  to  Yaki- 
ma. Wash.     Expects  to  be  gone  2  weeks. 

James  H.  Walter  turned  over  two  boys  to 
Tatsey  at  Heart  Butte  for  education  in  the 
line  of  work.  Aloylous  Weasel  Head  and 
Eugene  Head  Carrier  sure  know  how  to  wash 
dishes.  At  Heart  Butte  they  are  being 
taught  how  to  chop  wood.  Wednesday  they 
were  digging  a  basement  in  an  outdoor  toilet. 
Doing  fine. 

[From  the  Montana  Fourth  Estate, 
Dec.  19581 

Tatsct  Rioks  Again 

(News  from  Heart  Butte  as  written  for  the 
Glacier  Reporter  by  John  Tatsey,  Blackfoot 
Tribal  Policeman  and  reporter  extraordi- 
nary.) 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  went  to  Valler  and  got 
some  guts  or  entrails  and  when  he  got  home 
he  had  to  cross  a  bridge,  he  slip  and  fell 
but  still  had  guts. 

John  Aims  Back  drank  to  much  Gallo  and 
cross  the  same  bridge  that  Stoles  fell  off  of. 
he  fell  off  but  hung  on  to  some  bushes  with 
half  of  his  body  in  the  creek,  some  one  came 
along  and  pulled  him  out. 

Mrs.  Stoles  Head  Carrier  got  so  lonely  last 
week  she  went  to  town  to  forget  her  lone- 
liness. Jas.  Walters  had  her  a  few  days  as 
a  chambermaid. 

George  Alms  Back  fell  off  the  wagon  last 
week  and  land  in  JaU  in  Browning  where  he 
is  serving  a  fifty  day  sentence. 

There  was  a  big  surprise  to  the  Heart 
Butte  community  last  Sunday  evening  when 
Stoles  Head  Carrier  and  Pete  Day  Rider 
showed  up.  Pete  got  home  and  was  wel- 
comed home.  But  when  Stoles  got  home  his 
house  was  locked  and  had  to  go  somewhere 
for  the  night.  Monday  morning  he  went  to 
town  and  found  his  wife  In  a  dizzle  condition 
but  brought  her  home.  When  they  got  off 
he  had  to  pack  her  across  a  little  stream, 
he  sure  was  good  to  her. 


[From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  Dec.  18,  1968] 
HiABT  Bum  News 
(By  John  Tatsey) 

The  weather  was  rather  bad  last  week. 
Some  of  the  children  did  not  attend  school 
and  the  buses  were  unable  to  travel.  Mr.  BUI 
Duncan,  the  principal,  said  that  the  buses 
would  run  on  regular  schedule  as  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  better  and  plans  are  being  con- 
sidered as  to  have  a  snowplow  stationed  here 
at  Heart  Butte. 

There  ue  now  six  teachers  at  the  sehool. 
The  new  teacher  came  last  week  from  Mis- 


soula, Ifr.  Richard  Gregory,  teaching  eighth 
grade.  The  first  day  In  his  schoolroom  h* 
froze  out.    His  stove  was  not  working  right. 

Joe  (Bugger)  Marceau  finally  got  to  be  a 
grampa.  He  really  blushed  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  a  grandson.    Getting  old  Bugger. 

The  assembly  for  Wednesday  has  been  can- 
celled on  account  of  the  roads.  Harriett  Mil- 
ler and  Mr.  K.  W.  Bergan  were  to  be  here. 

The  Heart  Butte  People  reaUy  suffered  for 
firewood  during  the  storm,  maybe  It  wlU  be 
a  lesson. 

The  snowplow  was  out  on  the  road  Tuesday 
so  that  helped  a  lot  some  p>eople  got  to  town 
to  get  wood  and  some  groceries. 

The  conunlttee  for  the  Christmas  dance 
had  a  meeting  last  Friday  and  did  some  sing- 
ing and  spoke  on  what's  to  be  done  at  the 
dance  and  made  some  collecting  amount 
$32  and  served  lunches.  There  will  be  meet- 
ings till  Christmas. 

Stoles  has  been  staying  heme  rather  close 
on  account  of  the  sudden  storms  but  he  has 
a  white  man  by  the  name  John  getting  out 
firewood  for  him  so  he  is  enjoying  a  good 
winter. 

Chief  Joe  New  Robe  has  been  pestered  by 
wild  animals.  Early  last  fall  a  black  bear 
was  meddling  around  his  home  at  nights 
so  he  layed  for  the  bear  and  found  out  U  was 
one  of  James  Spotted  Bear's  pigs.  Two  weeks 
ago  a  mountain  Hon  was  around  in  his  back- 
yard. 

{From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  Dec.  25,  1958| 

Heart  Buttx  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

The  new  classrooms  are  finished,  only 
some  Inside  work  to  be  done  at  Heart  Butte 
School. 

There  is  another  teacher  coming  the  first 
of  the  month  so  there  will  be  seven  teachers 
for  Heart  Butte. 

Mervln  Brave  Rock  and  family  have  come 
back  home  from  Yakima.  Wash.,  last  week. 

Henry  Fisher  has  been  at  Heart  Butte  last 
week  doing  some  plumbing  at  the  police 
quarters. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Chief  All  Over  has  moved  In 
her  new  home  which  she  had  bought  from 
the  HI  Line  Lumber. 

The  wind  last  week  did  a  little  damage 
around  the  community,  some  outhouses 
went  over. 

George  comes  at  night,  had  his  pickup 
truck  by  his  house  next  morning  it  was  lay- 
ing on  its  side  caused  by  the  high  wind. 

The  children  bad  there  Christmas  pro- 
gram last  Friday.  They  did  put  out  a  good 
show;  good  staff  of  teachers. 

The  people  around  Heart  Butte  have  been 
traveling  to  different  places  to  spend  there 
money  getting  ready  for  Christmas.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  happy  children. 

The  reporter  for  the  Glacier  Reporter  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  tribal  office  when  the 
payment  was  made  and  saw  some  hap- 
penings. 

There  were  some  fat  guys  that  were  in  the 
Jam  at  the  door  when  they  got  Inside  they 
had  to  adjust  there  pants.  The  Jam  and 
pushing  loosened  up  there  belts  and  there 
was  16  different  size  and  color  buttons 
on  the  floor  being  pulled  off  by  the  ones 
from  the  back  pulling  on  coats. 

Horsebackridlng  days  in  town  Is  a  thing 
of  the  past  when  cowboys  used  to  ride  In 
buildings,  but  it  happened  at  the  tribal  of- 
fice when  a  young  lady  was  unable  to  get 
In,  some  big  huskky  guy  picked  her  up  and 
she  rode  on  his  shoulders.  That's  the  way 
she  got  In;  her  name  Is  Mazle. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  has  been  a  pretty  good 
boy  for  a  long  time  so  will  be  a  different 
story  this  time. 

There  were  some  young  men  that  got  there 
$25  and  that  money  got  them  In  trouble 
by  being  drunk  so  they  won't  be  around  for 
Christmas  Day.    They  will  be  with  Jas.  Wal- 
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ters  but  may  get  a  Christmas  release  gift 
from  the  Judge. 

I  Prom   the  Glacier  Beportcr,  Jsn.  8,   1069] 

Heart  Butts  Kkws 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

The  ChrUtmaa  and  New  Year  went  by  very 
quiet.  All  attended  the  midnight  mass 
where  Father  Mailman  said  the  services. 

Francis  Bull  Shoe  and  family  drove  to 
Flandreau.  8.  Dak.,  to  visit  their  son  who 
Is  attending  school  there.  They  said  they 
enjoyed  a  nice  trip  and  no  snow  after  leaving 
Montana.     They  returned  last  Fiiday  night. 

There  were  a  few  people  who  went  to  Starr 
school  for  the  Christmas  dance.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  blood  Indians  some  from 
other  reservations.  AU  enjoyed  themselves 
and  had  plenty  to  eat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Red  Head  really  had 
a  good  time  dancing  at  St&rr  scliool. 

The  young  boys  from  Canada,  where  they 
do  a  lot  of  boxing  and  footracing,  tried  out 
at  Starr  school.  When  they  would  get 
knocked  down  and  get  to  their  feet  they 
would  take  off  and  you  could  not  catch  them 
with  a  quarterhorse. 

Heart  Butte  had  their  dance  after  Christ- 
mas and  had  a  good  dance.  Tatsey  and  his 
police  force  went  to  work  on  the  few  that 
tried  to  disturb  while  under  the  Influence  of 
liquor.    Only  10  were  put  to  bed. 

There  were  two  Still  SmoklnR  boys  that 
were  Jailed,  and  when  they  got  mit  of  the  JaU 
it  was  stiU  smoking.  They  set  tin  to  the 
mattress. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  was  trapping  during 
December  and  he  caught  one  mi  ok,  and  one 
Sunday  he  sold  it  for  enough  money  to  play 
a  couple  of  stick  games. 

The  next  commodity  issue  win  be  at  Heart 
Butte  on  account  of  some  people  are  unable 
to  get  to  town,  and  there  will  be  some  elk 
meat  sent  out  here  far  the  people. 

Earl  Wetslt  was  at  Heart  ButK;  dance.  He 
dressed  in  his  costume  and  danced. 

Earl  Eastwood  motored  to  Great  Falls 
today. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  I^ttit  Star  are 
patients  in  a  Great  Fails  hospltiii. 

Percy  DeWolfe  has  left  Browning  to  as- 
sume duties  as  representative  of  Glacier 
County  at  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Harvey  Brown  rettimed  last 
weekend  from  Spokane  where  they  had  spent 
Christmas  with  relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Burdeaux.  of  Yakbna. 
and  Marjie  Rantaria  and  Leolla  George,  of 
Toppenlsh.  Wash.,  have  been  here  this  week 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Burdeaux. 

Frank  Rhoades,  manngcr  of  the  local  Mon- 
arch Lumber  Co..  plans  to  leave  Sunday  on  a 
10-day  va4^tlon.  during  which  he  will  visit 
Havre.  Great  Falls,  Butte,  and  other  places 
where  be  has  Uved.  Stewart  Salols,  Monarch 
employee  at  Cut  Bank,  will  replace  him  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

Report  is  tliat  Bert  Fitagerald.  who  suffered 
a  serious  fracture  of  his  right  leg  at  his 
ranch  home  west  of  town  last  week,  is  making 
favorable  recovery.  Clrcumstsnces  of  the 
accident,  according  to  Leslie  SneU.  who. 
with  his  daughter,  Maureen,  and  her  girl 
companion.  Nadlne  Boyd,  had  gone  to  the 
ranch  in  quest  of  a  place  to  ice£kate,  were 
that  Bert,  after  putting  on  his  skates,  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  at  an  angle  as  to  involve 
the  lower  leg  close  to  the  ankle.  The  bone 
was  fractured  in  two  places.  Since  the  injury 
the  Fltzgeralds  have  been  snowbound  at 
their  home,  severe  cold  and  drifting  snow 
having  Isolated  them  at  their  place  since  the 
forepart  of  this  week. 

(Prom  the  Glacier  Reporter,  Feb.  26,  1959) 

Hkakt  Botts  Nbws 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Heart  Butte  was  snowbound  last  Monday 
tUl   Th\irsday  when  the   plows  showed   up. 


There  were  13  cars  behliui  the  saowplows. 
stoles  was  in  the  buncb. 

Lee  CobeU  brought  sotne  elk  meat  Sunday 
and  the  people  had  meat  during  the  block- 
ade. 

Snackery  Juneau  and  Henry  Burd  were 
out  to  Heart  Butte  Monday  evening  during 
the  blizzard. 

Word  came  that  John  TaU  Feathers  was 
going  to  have  one  leg  or  foot  taken  off  at 
Great  Falls  Hospital. 

The  oil  Uuck  from  VaUer  was  stuck  in  a 
deep  coulee  which  was  fuU  of  enow  Mon- 
day afternoon. 

Ray  Doore  and  John  Powers  were  drifted 
in  south  of  Blackfoot  and  they  were  wash- 
ing dlEhes  one  evening.  Ray  took  a  can 
thinking  it  was  soap  and  squeezed  into  his 
dishwater  and  found  out  it  was  John's 
shaving  cream. 

TKADING    cows   FOB   A    BRIDS 

A  young  man  became  a  single  guy  last  fall 
and  last  week  he  took  a  notion  to  use  the 
old  Indian  custom  of  p.aylng  for  a  wife,  he 
offered  two  cows  but  the  mother  said  she 
would  think  it  over. 

Flex  Marceau  has  been  staying  with  the 
Marceau  boys  since  their  mother's  funeral. 


account  of  the  bad  weather,  first  try  she  got 
as  far  as  Dupuyer  and  she  had  to  go  back. 
The  next  time  she  came  as  far  as  Old 
Agency  when  she  bumped  into  a  snow 
bank.  She  went  back  and  finally  made  It 
to  Browning. 

Mose  Gilham  and  his  son  Robert  who 
came  up  from  Georgia  last  week  and  were 
walking  down  the  main  street  of  Browning 
when  they  met  a  big  fat  guy.  Mose  said 
that  Stoles  the  one  you  read  so  much  about. 
Mose  said  that  Stoles  never  bums  for  money. 
When  they  got  the  introduction  Stoles  said 
give  me  50  cents. 

Vlck  GregcMT  the  teacher  left  for  Missoula 
Tuesday  where  he  will  get  married  and 
bring  her  back  to  Heart  Butte. 

There  was  a  story  told  in  Heart  Butte. 
When  a  fellow  went  up  north  of  Calgary 
years  ago  he  camped  in  timber.  From  there 
he  left  by  pack  horses  and  hung  up  his 
harness  on  tree.  He  came  back  after  20 
years  and  looked  around.  No  wagon  but 
horses  still  there.  He  looked  up  the  trees 
there  was  his  wagon  on  top  of  two  pine 
trees  30  feet  up.  The  stray  teller  Is  still 
around  Glacier  County.  May  bring  back 
memories. 


I  From  the  Heart  Butte  News,  Feb.  27,  19591 
WiNTEH  Isolates  Heart  Butte  Communitt 

(John  Tatsey.  Indian  Service  policeman, 
writes  the  Heart  Butte  community  news  for 
the  Glacier  Reporter,  Browning  newspaper.) 

The  Heart  Butte  community  was  snowed 
in  off  and  on.  Everyone  stayed  in  pretty 
close  to  home. 

The  remains  of  Mrs.  Maggie  Marceau  were 
brought  to  her  home  Monday  and  she  was 
burled  at  the  Heart  Butte  Catholic  CenM- 
tery  Wednesday. 

Wayne  Goes  was  on  a  wild-goose  chase  last 
Saturday  when  he  got  stalled  on  the  short- 
cut road  to  Browning  between  Heart  Butte 
and  Swims  Under  School  and  left  his  car 
and  Tatsey  took  him  to  town. 

James  H.  Walters  was  out  to  Heart  Butte 
Sunday  to  see  about  the  digging  of  the  grave. 
He  brought  four  prisoners  from  his  quarters. 
He  had  Stoles  there  for  a  short  time.  Stoles 
is  good  hearted;  he  served  out  his  time  out 
Monday  digging,  but  donated  7  extra  days 
for  good  meaarure. 

There  was  the  Wolf  Point  Herald  paper 
drifted  in  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  and 
there  were  statements  in  it  where  the  Sioux 
and  Asslnboines  are  fighting  over  their  tribal 
councilmcn  and  some  of  our  Democrats  in 
D.C.  We  would  not  want  to  see  our  good 
friend  Mike  Maksfielo  scalped.  Better  grt 
a  short  haircut. 

Joe  Running  Crane  rode  horseback  to  the 
store  and  went  to  town  on  the  stage  and  sent 
his  wife  to  the  agency  to  get  some  elk  meat, 
and  she  had  to  walk.  When  he  came  back, 
he  had  two  saddle  horses  waiting  for  him. 

The  fuel -oil  truck  came  to  Heart  Butte 
School  Tuesday  to  refill  tanks  from  Valler, 
and  another  truck  also  came  and  brought 
milk.  Ice  cream,  and  other  dairy  products. 

PoUce  Tatsey  drove  to  Cut  Bank  and  got 
his  car  license  and  visit  Jesse  Harlan,  but 
no  Jesse,  so  there  was  no  coffee. 

[From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  Mar.  5,  1959) 

Heart  Burnt  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Last  Sunday  was  a  nice  and  warm.  Lots 
of  people  in  church  and  church  was  ovtt- 
crowded. 

Most  people  went  home  when  the  snow 
started  and  stopi>ed  in  evening.  Stick  game 
players  came  and  were  forced  to  stay  till 
Monday  morning  on  account  of  a  bllzsard. 

Richard  and  James  Uttle  Dog  and  family 
were  here  Sunday  and  were  among  the 
stranded. 

Mra  Langly  came  home  from  Great  VaU» 
last   Sunday   where   she   sjpent   a  week  on 


NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  53,  S.  82. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.    A  bin  (S.  82) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  28,   1958.  to 
provide  for  a  National  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


NEEDED:    A    BRIGHTER    OUTLOOK 
FOR  UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  ccmcerned  that,  despite  the  Na- 
tion's substantial  recovery  from  its  eco- 
nomic setback,  there  is  still  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  unemployment,  in  fact, 
f  ai-  too  much. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department, 
the  number  of  jobless  now  exceeds  about 
4.7  million. 

In  Wisconsin,  too,  we  are  suffering 
as  a  result  of  a  lag  in  reemployment. 
Currently,  there  are  about  76,000.  or 
5  percent  of  the  working  force  still  out 
of  jobs. 

Now  the  question  arises:  What  shall 
be  done  to  deal  with  this  situation? 

We  recall  that,  yesterday,  the  Presi- 
dent again  reemphasized  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States  for  assuming  the 
major  share  of  the  burden — as  tliey 
have  in  the  past — ^for  unemployment 
compensation  programs. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  which  has 
been  a  pi<»eer  in  establishment  of  an 
unemployment  compensation  program,  I 
naturally  have  great  respect  for  the 
State's  ability  to  act  responsibly  in  this 
field. 
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As  one  who  represents,  in  part,  not 
only  my  whole  State,  but  also  the  76,000 
unemployed,  however,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
so  many  Jobless.  We  recognize  that 
these  workers,  their  families,  and  in- 
deed, the  surrounding  communities  are 
facing  serious  economic  hardships.  The 
situation  is  particularly  distressing  after 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
have  been  exhausted. 

As  I  understand,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion this  morning  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  extending  the  temporary  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

I  am  informed,  too.  that  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  begin  on  April  7  on  pos- 
sible extension  of  the  temporary  imem- 
ployment  program  in  mid-1958. 

The  task,  now,  is  to  get  the  necessary 
action — not  only  by  the  States  and,  as 
necessary,  by  the  Federal  Government — 
but  also  by  local  communities  in,  first, 
helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  jobless 
while  out  of  work,  and.  second,  to  create 
employment  to  brighten  their  future. 

A  factor  of  major  concern,  too,  is  that, 
while  there  has  been  substantial  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  rate  of  reemploy- 
ment has  not  kept  pace. 

This  situation  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  States,  industry,  labor,  as 
well  as  the  general  public. 


AWARD  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  CARL 
ELLIOTT,  OF  ALABAMA,  BY  PAR- 
ENTS' MAGAZINE 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  the 
January  1959  issue  of  Parents'  magazine 
announced  an  award  to  three  persons 
for  outstanding  service  to  children. 

Representative  Carl  Elliott,  who 
represents  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama,  has  been  named  a 
wiimer  of  Parents'  magazine's  annual 
medal  award  "for  outstanding  service 
to  children."  Other  winners,  announced 
today,  are  Dr.  Harvey  E.  White,  physics 
professor  who  conducts  "Continental 
Classroom,"  a  network  educational  tele- 
vision program,  and  Arthur  C.  Ringland, 
father  of  CARE,  the  postwar  foreign  re- 
lief program. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
Subcommitee,  Representative  Elliott  led 
the  fight  last  August  for  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
first  major  breakthrough  in  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  40  years.  It  authorizes 
student  loans,  teaching  fellowships, 
funds  for  science  equipment  and  foreign 
language  teaching,  vocational  education, 
and  testing -counseling  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  brief  announcement  re- 
garding the  award  to  Representative  El- 

IIOTT. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

asiollows: 

Pes  Outstanding  Servicc  to  Childrxn  Par- 
ents' Maoazinx  Is  Pbovd  To  Honor  Rzp- 
missNTATivx  Caxl  Sujott,  Dxmockat  or 
Alabama 

A  stanch  champion  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, this  distinguished  legislator  from 
Alabama    bas    worked    assiduously    over    the 


years  to  help  America's  school  children. 
Passage  last  August  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act — most  Important  ald-to-edu- 
catlon  measure  enacted  by  Congress  In  40 
years — was  a  singular  achievement  for  Mr. 
Ellioit.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  he  took  the  lead  In  pilot- 
ing the  bill  through  rough  legislative  seas. 
Today  and  in  the  futxire.  this  45-year-old 
lawyer  and  father  of  four  can  be  counted  on 
to  strive  for  what  he  believes — better  educa- 
tion for  all  United  States  youngsters. 


BENEFITS  FOR  CORPORATIONS  BUT 
NOT  FOR  SELF-EMPLOYED  RE- 
SULT IN  UNFAIRNESS  AND  IN- 
EQIHTY. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24.  1959,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  H.R.  10,  a  bill  to  per- 
mit self-employed  persons,  such  as  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  dentists,  accountants,  vet- 
erinarians, and  others,  to  take  a  current 
deduction  for  a  limited  amount  of  in- 
vestment in  certain  types  of  retirement 
annuity  or  a  specific  type  of  retirement 
trust. 

In  explaining  the  need  for  the  bill,  the 
committee  stated : 

This  bin  is  Intended  to  achieve  greater 
equality  of  tax  treatment  between  self-em- 
ployed individuals  and  employees.  Under 
present  law  the  employees  of  a  business  can 
achieve  this  postponement  of  tax  on  retire- 
ment Income  savings  If  the  employer  pays 
Into  a  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  or 
stock  bonus  plan  what  he  might  otherwise 
have  paid  directly  to  the  employees.  These 
amounts  can  be  placed  In  a  tax-exempt  pen- 
sion trust  or  they  can  be  paid  as  premiums 
on  an  annuity  policy  with  a  life  Insurance 
company.  In  either  case  the  business  Arm 
gets  immediate  deductions  for  amounts  con- 
tributed to  the  plan  and  the  employee  is  not 
taxable  until  he  draws  down  his  benefits 
under  the  plan.  An  employee  is  permitted 
to  defer  tax  in  this  manner  even  though  he 
may  have  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  the 
employer  contribution  under  the  plan. 

This  tax  deferment  for  an  employee's  in- 
terest in  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plan  has  two  important  advantages. 
In  the  first  place.  It  permits  the  employee  to 
have  a  larger  initial  investment  in  retire- 
ment savings  upon  which  more  Investment 
earnings  may  accumulate.  In  addition,  most 
employees  will  be  In  lower  tax  brackets  after 
retirement  tlian  they  are  during  their  pro- 
ductive years.  The  tax  deferment  under  a 
qualified  plan  permits  some  income  from  the 
years  in  which  an  employee  is  likely  to  be 
subject  to  higher  surtax  rates  to  be  taxed  in 
the  retirement  years  when  he  may  be  subject 
to  much  lower  rates  or  even  may  have  unused 
personal  exemptions. 

I  have  previously  indicated  my  support 
of  the  principle  contained  in  H.R.  10.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  that  endorsement  to- 
day. 

Within  the  past  few  days  I  was  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  to  note,  through 
the  press,  that  the  Republican  leadership 
and  President  Eisenhower  oppose  this 
proposal  because  they  claim  it  would  cost 
the  Treasury  (365  million  annually  in 
revenue.  The  administration  also  ex- 
pressed concern  over  possible  extension 
of  the  program. 

If  this  is  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  this  proposal,  then 
it  has  a  clesu-  duty  to  eliminate  the  tax 
privilege  now  enjoyed  by  corporations  in 
setting  aside  retirement  funds  for  their 


executives  and  other  employees.  Em- 
ployer contributions  to  pension  plans  In 
1957  amounted  to  nearly  $4  billion.  This 
means  that  these  business  firms  realized 
an  estimated  $1.9  billion  in  tax  benefits 
as  the  result  of  deductions  for  such  con- 
tributions, while  corporate  employees 
gained  materially  from  deferred  taxa- 
tion. Yet  no  such  opportunity  exists  for 
the  self-employed.  This  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory. 

The  administration  Is  firmly  opposed 
to  tax-deferment  on  retirement  funds 
for  doctors,  writers,  dentists,  tutors,  and 
other  self-employed  individuals.  Why 
does  the  administration  permit  corpora- 
tions to  use  tax-exempt  moneys  for  re- 
tirement benefits  for  corporation  ofB- 
cials?  The  pi-lnciple  of  share-and- 
share-alike  is  essential  to  a  democratic 
society,  particularly  in  the  collecting  of 
revenues  for  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment. This  principle  is  violated  when 
an  accountant,  lawyer,  author,  or  teach- 
er cannot  defer  taxes  on  modest  sums  set 
aside  for  old  age,  but  the  president  or 
manager  of  a  motor  or  tobacco  company 
can  enjoy  very  substantial  retirement 
benefits  which  his  corporation  has  been 
able  to  list  as  a  normal  business  expense 
imder  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion, if  it  wishes  to  persist  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  proposals  such  as  H.R.  10.  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  equity  and  thus  elimi- 
nate the  unfair  advantage  now  enjoyed 
by  corporations  and  their  executives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ui)on  his  remarks 
relating  to  H.R.  10,  because  the  argu- 
ment he  has  presented  is  absolutely 
logical  and  should  be  persuasive.  If 
special  tax  consideration  can  be  given 
to  the  large  income  group  at  the  cor- 
porate level,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  self-employed  persons  should 
not  receive  the  same  benefits.  Like  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  support 
the  objectives  of  H.R.  10.  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  am  pleased  that 
his  great  infiuence  and  prestige  in  this 
body  will  be  used  to  try  to  gain  this 
fiscal  equity.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
the  administration  is  to  say  that  there 
shall  not  be  these  tax-exempt  retire- 
ment benefits  for  self-employed  persons, 
then  certainly  the  same  principle  should 
be  applied  to  individuals  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions. The  principle  should  be  share- 
and-share  alike  when  it  comes  to  tax- 
free  retirement  benefits.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
support  and  encouragement. 
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THE  BERLIN  TIME  BOMB 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
not  since  Pearl  Harbor  has  our  country 
been  in  such  grave  peril  as  it  is  in  today. 
Not  since  I  have  been  in  Washington  have 

I  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  so  grave  a 
subject.  Khrushchev  and  his  Commu- 
nist coconspirators  for  world  dominion 
have  set  a  time  bomb  for  the  West.     It 


is  up  to  US  either  to  defuse  the  bomb  or 
to  be  destroyed  by  it.  His  time  bomb  is 
his  ultimatum  that  the  West  get  out  of 
West  Berlin  by  May  27.  In  open  viola- 
tion of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment, Khrushchev  has  ordered  the  Allies 
out  of  West  Berlin.  The  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  of  England,  and  of  Prance, 
are  ordered  to  pack  up  their  baggage  and 
surrender  Free  West  Berlin  to  the  Com- 
munist dictators.  We  of  the  West,  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Prance  owe 
a  duty  to  freedom.  We  are  in  Berlin  by 
solemn  international  agreement.  We 
owe  a  duty  to  keep  the  torch  of  liberty 
lit  in  West  Berlin.  If  we  let  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  communism  engulf  West  Ber- 
lin, we  will  have  seen  a  second  Munich 
in  our  time;  a  second  Munich  far  more 
terrible  and  more  disastrous  in  its  re- 
sults than  the  first. 

What  Is  happening  In  West  Berlin? 
Since  the  Iron  Curtain  of  communism 
lowered  over  East  Germany,  more  than 
3  million  people  have  escaped  from  East 
Germany  to  the  freedom  of  West  Ger- 
many and  to  the  West  generally.  One 
quarter  of  a  million  people  per  year  flee 
Communist  domination  in  East  Germany 
and  come  to  the  West;  most  of  them 
come  through  West  Berlin.  About  4,000 
a  week  escape  from  East  Germany  to  the 
West.  Khrushchev  has  said  that  he  Is 
interested  In  the  people  In  Berlin,  and 
that,  he  says.  Is  why  we  ought  to  get  out. 
Yes,  Khrushchev  is  interested  In  the  peo- 
ple in  Berlin  because  he  does  not  want 
these  living  witnesses,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  them  a  year,  to  come  to  the 
West,  living  witnesses,  as  they  are,  of  the 
terror  and  failure  of  communism.  Four 
thousand  of  them  a  week  are  coming 
West  to  tell  us  of  the  terror  and  hard- 
ship and  cruelty  of  life  back  of  that  Iron 
Curtain. 

Yes,  Khrushchev  Is  Interested  In  the 
people  of  West  Berlin,  because  he  does 
not  want  those  living  witnesses — a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  them  a  year — 
pouring  out  to  West  Germany,  mainly 
through  West  Berlin. 

At  this  time,  as  in  all  periods  of  grave 
crisis,  all  of  us  stand  firmly  with  Presi- 
dent EUsenhower.  If  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers think  they  will  find  us  divided  in  our 
fight  against  communism — divided  by 
political  parties  or  divided  by  political 
ideology  or  divided  on  any  other 
ground — they  have  made  what  will  prove 
to  be  their  greatest  mistake,  and  perhaps 
their  fatal  mistake.  Personally,  I  think 
we  ought  to  follow  the  diplomatic  policy 
of  another  great  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  said.  In  another  Interna- 
tional situation  of  tenseness.  "Speak 
softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick."  When  the 
President  defies  the  Russians,  then  cuts 
our  military  forces,  he  speaks  loudly  but 
carries  a  little  stick. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that,  as  an 
emergency  measure,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately move  to  an  advanced  position  of 
military  readiness,  and  that  we  shall 
build  up  our  military  preparedness  and 
efBciency.  We  cannot  negotiate  from 
strength  if  the  President  continues  to 
insist  on  military  weakness.     All  of  these 

administration  moves  to  further  reduce 
our  military  forces  should  be.  at  least 
temporarily,  abandoned.  We  can  cut 
back  the  Anny,  and  we  can  balance  the 


budget;   but  while  doing  all  that,  we 
might  lose  our  liberty. 

On  the  contrary,  as  a  nation,  we  should 
work  24  hours  a  day  to  build  missiles  of 
diplomacy  and  to  prepare  for  war,  as  a 
power  for  peace.  But,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  building  missiles  of  diplomacy 
when  we  do  not  build  any  missiles  at  all. 
As  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  we  cannot  fail  here  to  hold 
high  the  torch  of  freedom,  to  light  the 
way  for  freemen  arotmd  the  world. 

We  are  the  only  Nation  that  has  the 
strength  to  save  West  Berlin;  and  the 
free  world  is  looking  and  watching  to 
see  whether  we  will  have  the  resolution 
and  the  courage  to  do  so.  We  will  not 
fall  to  be  ready,  and  to  fight.  If  forced 
to,  for  the  heritage  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  hour  of  peril,  it 
is  discouraging  to  hear  the  President 
recommend  budget  cuts  that  amounts  to 
saying  Let  us  weaken  our  military  de- 
fenses. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  decisive  editorials  I  have  read  on 
this  subject  was  published  this  morning 
in  the  Washington  Post.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "Mr.  Eisenhower's  Defense." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  Uie 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remains. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  12.  19591 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  Defense 
The  impassioned  statement  by  President 
Elsenhower  yesterday  on  defense  spending 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and  depth 
of  his  feeling.  Whatever  one  may  think  of 
his  arguments,  the  Chief  Executive  certainly 
has  been  exhibiting  vigor  in  his  recent  and 
more  regular  news  conferences.  Even  If 
there  were  a  svirplixs  In  the  Treasury,  he  said, 
he  would  not  put  more  money  into  the  Armed 
Forces  although  he  might  spend  more  on  aid 
to  our  allies.  He  regards  the  criticisms  of 
his  defense  policy  as  something  bordering 
upon  hysteria,  and  he  pleads  with  critics  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  to  calm  down. 

In  the  present  situation  respecting  Berlin, 
obviously,  it  is  imperative  to  present  a  united 
front.  The  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  has  made  plain  his  determination  to 
resist  any  intimidation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Most  of  the  proposals  in  Congress  would  not 
materially  Improve  the  American  military 
posture  in  the  near  future  in  any  event.  It 
is  Important  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  not  be 
misled  by  the  criticisms  Into  thinking  that 
there  is  any  ambiguity  In  the  country's  sup- 
port of  the  President  over  the  Berlin  issue. 
Beyond  that  consideration,  let  vis  put  aside 
the  Immediate  circumstances  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ire  yesterday  and  analyze  his  case  from 
a  longer  range  standpoint.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
wants  to  avoid  Ixjth  provocation  and  undue 
excitement.  Evidently  he  views  the  Soviet 
threat  over  Berlin  as  one  of  a  series  of  Com- 
munist pushes  similar  to  the  Chinese  threat 
over  Quemoy,  and  he  believes  that  a  firm 
stand  and  steady  nerves  will  cause  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  back  away.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  view  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience. 

Similarly,  the  President  believes  that  de- 
fense should  be  a  planned  and  constant  pro- 
gram that  does  not  vacillate  up  and  down 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  This  Is 
a  sound  theme  often  stressed  by  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall.  Mr.  Elsenhower  also  makes  a 
telling  point  in  challenging  those  who  want 
more    defense    spending   to    advocate   a   tax 


increase  (although  the  actual  need  for  an 
Increase  at  this  time  is  not  clear,  and  al- 
though some  believers  In  a  strengthened  de- 
fense, including  this  newspaper,  have  already 
faced  the  tax  issue) . 

Further,  the  President  evidently  concludes 
that  there  can  be  no  limited  war  directly 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  folly,  he  insists,  for  this 
country  to  become  Involved  in  a  ground  war 
with  the  175  Soviet  divisions,  although  he 
does  not  believe  that  a  nuclear  war  over  Ber- 
lin would  free  anything. 

If  these  are  the  principal  argvunents-of  the 
President  apart  from  concern  over  a  bal- 
anced budget — to  which  he  still  shows  ex- 
traordinary devotion  even  though  the  balance 
of  his  own  budget  is  in  many  ways  phony — 
what  are  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  in- 
creased defense?  In  this  newpaper's  opinion 
they  fall  into  two  categories,  protection 
against  actual  danger,  and  improvement  in 
the  American  negotiating  position. 

First,  there  Is  the  possibility  of  miscalcu- 
lation by  the  Soviet  Union.  Surely  it  is  In 
the  interest  of  this  country,  even  with  Its 
capability  for  aU-out  nuclear  war.  to  be  able 
to  respond  with  something  less  if  the  situa- 
tion warrants.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  pres- 
ent circumstances  the  Western  Allies  could 
not  match  the  Soviet  divisions,  and  they 
would  be  foolish  to  try.  But  situations  are 
conceivable  In  which  it  might  be  to  the  Inter- 
est of  both  sides  to  keep  a  ground  clash 
limited.  The  casualties  from  all-out  nuclear 
war.  in  the  unhappy  event  that  one  should 
develop,  surely  would  surpass  any  imagi- 
nable casualties  in  limited  war,  on  the 
ground  or  otherwise. 

Even  If  a  direct  clash  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  excluded,  there  U  a  strong  case  for 
adequate  limited  war  forces  to  cope  with 
clashes  on  the  periphery.  If  Mr.  Khrushchev 
were  led  to  believe  that  this  country  would 
have  only  an  all-out  response,  he  might  be 
tempted  to  nibble — or  to  induce  others  to 
nibble — in  the  thought  that  the  President 
would  not  make  the  terrifying  decision  to 
unleash  nuclear  war  that  probably  would 
result  in  devastation  of  this  country  too. 

Second,  there  are  the  perils  of  the  missile 
gap  Itself.  If  the  Soviet  leaders  were  to  think 
that  the  United  States  were  far  behind  in  the 
race,  that  its  manned  bombers  were  being 
outmoded  by  improved  air  defenses  and  that 
its  missiles  were  cumbersome  and  in  soft 
fixed  bases,  they  might  at  some  point  take 
the  gamble  to  strike.  Whether  the  gamble 
would  be  a  frightful  mistake,  and  whether 
we  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ashes  in  retaliation,  would  not  matter 
very  much  once  the  fearful  step  were  taken. 
Even  more  important,  in  this  newspaper's 
opinion,  are  the  psychological  considerations. 
Few  persons  seriously  think  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  about  to  rain  war  on  the  United 
States  or  Western  Europe  tomorrow  morning. 
But  a  great  many  persons,  including  respon- 
sible men  of  lioth  parties  In  Congress,  are 
concerned  because  they  see  their  country 
slipping  into  a  second-best  pwsitlon. 

Secretary  McElroy  has  acknowledged  that 
there  will  be  a  missile  gap  and  that  it  is  ad- 
ministration policy  to  accept  that  situation. 
Both  he  and  the  President  have  indicated 
a  low  priority  for  limited  war  preparedness. 
Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
stated  their  reservations  about  the  new 
budget — and.  Incidentally,  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  be  disadvantaged  because 
they  have  stiited  their  honest  views  In  re- 
sponse to  questioning  from  Congress.  They 
may  not  be  right,  but  Congress  is  entitled 
to  know  their  thinking. 

The  purpose  of  a  defense  program,  of 
course,  is  to  avoid  war.  A  deterrent  that  did 
not  deter  an  enemy  from  starting  a  war 
would  be  useless;  all  the  retaliation  we  might 
be  able  to  tmleash  woxild  not  compensate  tar 
the  initial  blunder.  The  fundamental 
American  objective,    apart   from   preventing 
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•ttack,  to  to  make  poesible  reftllsUc  negotla- 
tloiu  toward  come  reduction  of  war  dangers. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  hlmseU  has  been  eloquent  In 
voicing  such  a  wlsb. 

But  the  experience  with  the  Soviet  sput- 
nik and  Intercontinental  missile  should  have 
convinced  us  by  now  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  altogether  unlikely  to  be  reasonable  If 
they  think  they  can  browbeat  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies.  That  Is  the  real  prob- 
lem of  the  missile  gap  and  the  lack  of 
limited  war  preparedness  and  such  ancillary 
issues  as  the  reductions  in  military  man- 
power— not  that  they  make  attack  imminent, 
but  that  they  disarm  the  United  States 
psychologically  and  render  the  American  ne- 
gotiating position  far  more  difficult  on  a 
host  of  Issues  far  beyond  Berlin.  When  the 
administration  willingly  accepts  a  second- 
best  position  for  the  United  States,  It  is 
time  to  take  notice. 

The  basic  question  bolls  down  to  whether 
the  country  Is  willing  to  pay  an  insurance 
premium,  which  In  this  Instance  would 
amount  at  nx)st  to  an  additional  $2  billion 
In  fiscal  1960.  Congress  cannot  compel  the 
President  to  spend  more  money  for  defense, 
but  It  can  seek  to  persuade  the  President 
with  an  emphatic  statement  of  its  belief  in 
the  need  for  an  expanded  and  more  flexible 
missile  program  along  with  more  attention 
to  limited  war  requirements.  If  congres- 
sional leaders  will  combine  a  reasoned  pro- 
gram embodying  the  conviction  of  many 
Menabers  with  proposals  for  additional  taxes 
If  necessary  to  finance  such  a  program,  can 
anyone  doubt  that  the  American  people  will 
support  It? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  his  presentation, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  regretted  to  hear  the  Pres- 
ident say  that  we  should  weaken  our 
defenses.  I  have  never  heard  any  such 
statement  by  the  President.  There  may 
be  a  difference  of  viewpoint  between 
various  military  officials,  and  perhaps 
between  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
myself,  over  the  particular  allocations 
of  funds  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 
But  certainly  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  never  made  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  quote  the  President  as  saying 
that  we  should  weaken  our  defenses.  I 
said  the  effect  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation of  reduced  military  expendi- 
tures would  have  the  effect  of  saying 
that  we  would  weaken  the  defenses  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  should. 
Instead,  build  them  up  at  this  time. 

This  is  no  time  to  weaken  our  defenses. 
Certainly  we  cannot  effectively  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  over  West  Berlin  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  weakening 
our  military  defenses. 

When  we  fired  the  very  small  satellite 
past  the  moon,  the  Army's  representa- 
tives said.  "At  last  we  have  gotten  back  in 
the  same  league  with  the  Russians,  as  re- 
gards missiles."  There  was  no  state- 
ment that  we  had  caught  up  with  them. 

The  administration  seems  to  take  the 
attitude,  as  regards  missiles,  that  we 
shall  permanently  take  second  place  to 
the  Russians,  for  the  administration 
continues  to  talk  about  how  many  years 
it  will  take  us  to  catch  up.    I  think  we 


should  have  a  "crash"  program,  regard- 
less of  what  it  may  cost,  so  that  we  will 
catch  up. 

The  fine  editorial  published  today  in 
the  Washington  Post  states  it  might 
cost  $2  billion  a  year.  Suppose  it 
does.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  with  a 
gross  national  product  of  approximately 
$450  billi(m  a  year,  suppose  it  were  to 
cost  $5  billion  or  $10  billion  a  year,  even 
that  much  would  be  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  for  the  liberty  of  our  Nation.  Even 
if  it  cost  $50  billion,  that  would  be  only 
one-ninth  of  our  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  agam? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  know  of  one 
Senator  who  would  not  place  the  safety 
of  the  country  above  budget  balancing 
or  any  other  consideration,  nor  would 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  recommended  expenditures  less  than 
the  expenditures  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  question  is  how  far  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed with  this,  that,  or  the  other  element 
of  our  national  defense.  That  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  reasonable  men  may 
differ.  But  certainly  to  charge,  even  by 
implication,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  weaken  our 
natitonal  defense  is  entirely  imjustified, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  When  it  Is 
known  that  the  Russians  have  175 
ground  divisions  ready  for  combat,  and 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  tanks 
and  other  implements  of  war;  and  when 
we  have  recommendations,  from  the 
Executive,  to  cut  back  the  meager  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  oiu-  ground  forces, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  that  will  not 
weaken  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  again? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  feel  that  if  we  had  an  addi- 
tional 25,000  or  30,000  men  in  the  Army 
or  in  the  Marine  Corps,  that  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  defense  of 
BerUn? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Certainly.  I 
think  that  if  we  weaken  one  point  on  the 
perimeter  of  our  defense — whether  it  be 
the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Navy, 
or  the  Air  Force — if  only  one  segment 
Is  weakened,  the  whole  will  be  weakened. 
In  my  opinion,  our  armed  forces  are  now 
down  to  the  absolute  minimum. 

We  must  remember  that  sudden  peril 
calls  for  an  enlargement  of  our  military 
forces.  In  such  a  case,  we  must  have 
smne  men  in  uniform,  and  tramed,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  train  the  new  re- 
cruits. But  in  view  of  the  present  rapid 
turnover — with  our  young  men  coming 
into  the  services  for  two  years,  and  then 
leaving — the  forces  we  now  have  are 
scarcely  large  enough  for  the  necessary 
training  groups,  the  irreplaceable  cadre 
that  is  required  to  train  the  young  men 
who  are  coming  Into  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  again  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Sen- 


ator from  Texas  yield  again  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  explain  how  he  would  ex- 
pect to  deploy  any  additional  forces  of 
foot  soldiers  in  Berlin — in  an  area  where 
we  do  not  have  control  of  the  perimeter — 
and  how  the  addition  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  to  our  groimd  troops  at  this 
time  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
defense  of  Berlin?  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  overall  effect  of  additional 
ground  forces.  But  the  statements  that 
additional  trooiM  would  have  anythmg 
to  do  with  the  defense  of  Berlin  is,  in 
my  judgment,  entirely  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Of  course,  not 
being  a  military  tactician,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  say  just  how  those  men  would 
be  used  in  the  perimeter  of  Berlin.  Nat- 
urally, that  is  a  function  of  the  gen- 
erals. But  the  military  have  testified 
that  they  need  these  forces ;  and  I  think 
the  rationale  of  history  shows  beyond 
I}eradventure  of  doubt  that  we  need  all 
the  troops  we  now  have;  in  fact,  if  any- 
thing, we  need  more. 

In  the  case  of  missiles,  we  are  cer- 
tainly behind;  and  certainly  we  need  to 
expand  our  missile  development  and  re- 
search and  other  missile  work  all  along 
the  line;  and  we  need  additional  funds 
to  modernize  the  weapons  of  our  ground 
forces  and  the  weapons  of  all  our  other 
forces. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  to  the  nimiber  of 
men  we  need  for  our  military  defense,  I 
am  not  talking  about  that  subject  at  all. 
I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  which  are 
quite  similar  to  other  remarks  we  hear 
so  often  these  days — namely,  that  we 
are  weakening  the  defense  of  Berlin  by 
not  bringing  additional  ground  forces 
Into  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
In  my  judgment  that  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  defense  of  Berlin  and 
there  would  be  no  way  to  deploy  large 
nimnbers  of  additional  forces  in  the  Ber- 
lin area,  nor  would  the  men  be  prepared 
to  be  deployed  there,  imder  the  existing 
state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  seems 
to  argue  that  the  forces  we  now  have  In 
Berlin  and  West  Germany  are  considered 
as  sepeo^te  from  the  rest  of  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  men  de- 
ployed in  73  nations;  and  all  of  them 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  In  Korea,  the  sit- 
uation has  reached  the  point  where  we 
have  to  take  into  our  forces — the  two 
infantry  divisions  we  have  there — a  large 
percentage  of  Koreans,  simply  because 
we  do  not  have  enough  American  sol- 
diers there  to  fill  out  those  two  divisions, 
which  are  there  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy  in  South  Korea. 

Now  to  pull  that  down,  to  weaken  in 
any  respect  the  meager,  inadequate 
forces  we  have,  will  certainly  weaken 
the  defenses  of  this  country.  What  are 
we  domg  to  mobilize  planes  against  the 
probability  that  we  should  have  to  again 
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supply  West  Berlin  by  airlift,  as  we 
did  before?  We  are  doing  nothing  about 
it.  We  are  talldng  about  standing  firm 
in  West  Berlin,  and  yet  we  are  getting 
recommendations  from  the  executive 
branch  to  further  reduce  our  conven- 
tional Armed  Forces.  It  is  a  course  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    FOR    RESIDENTS 
OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mmnesota  for  yieldmg  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  the  Senate 
approved  statehood  for  Hawaii.  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress  the  Senate  ap- 
proved statehood  for  Alaska.  All  of 
which  is  very  flne,  and  I  was  very  happy 
to  join  with  the  majority  in  voting  for 
statehood  for  both  Territories.  The 
Senate  voted  to  give  Alaska  statehood, 
and  to  give  Hawaii  statehood,  but  here 
in  our  Nation's  capital  we  prohibit 
residents  from  having  the  franchise  or 
the  right  to  vote.  It  does  seem  to  me 
ironical  and  unfair,  because  in  the  Dis- 
tict  of  Columbia  there  are  as  many 
citizens  as  there  are  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  combined.  Yet  Congress  de- 
clines to  give  residents  of  our  Nation's 
capital  full  citizenship  rights. 

Although  I  am  the  sponsor  of  one  bill 
to  give  the  franchise  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia residents,  I  am  not  speaking  for 
my  bill  or  for  any  other  particular  bill, 
but  I  think  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  obtam  the  right  to 
vote.  I  think  it-  is  apropos,  at  a  time 
when  the  Senate  has  favorably  acted  on 
granting  statehood  to  other  Territories. 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  particularly  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  certainly  as  much  Ameri- 
cans as  are  any  other  citizens. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  simply  desire  to  concur 
In  everything  the  very  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  said  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  h(Hne  rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  know  of  his 
perseverance  and  his  deep  interest  in 
trying  to  get  home  nxle  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

As  thj  Senator  from  Maryland  is  well 
aware,  home  rule  bills  of  various  types 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  Four 
such  bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
recent  years.  There  are  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Ccxnmlttee  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  several  home  rule  and  na- 
tional representation  bills  of  varying 
types. 


I  am  h(H>eful  that  this  year,  a  year  in 
which  we  shall  add  a  50th  star  to  the 
flag  by  the  admission  of  Hawaii,  which 
will  probably  be  accomplished  legisla- 
tivewise  on  this  very  day.  at  least  the 
home  rule  movement  will  receive  far 
more  consideration  from  both  sides  of 
Congress  than  it  has  in  the  past.  I  think 
the  record  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
in  that  respect  is  excellent.  I  hope  the 
climate  this  year  is  such  that  the  approx- 
imately 800,000  disfranchised  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  living  in  the 
Nation's  great  Capital  City.  wiU  be 
granted  the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  a 
say  in  their  Government. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  so  well 
knows,  it  is  a  paradox  to  have  residing 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  world  a  group 
of  people  who  do  not  have  the  right  of 
' self-government.  I  certainly  hope  that 
condition  will  be  remedied  this  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  .Minnesota  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  may  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thfimk  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  remarks.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  has  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  home  rule  and  has 
cooperated  in  every  way  possible.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  we  are  trymg  to  move 
forward  this  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as  one 
who  still  has  the  interests  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  very  much  at  heart,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  which  have  just  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bkall]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible].  In  addition,  I  should  like 
to  observe  that  yesterday  we  got  rid  of 
practically  what  remained  of  American 
colonialism.  America  no  longer  is  a  co- 
lonial power  so  far  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
are  concerned,  but  we  still  have  this 
one  little  colony  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  we  do  not  permit  to  en- 
joy the  same  right  of  home  rule  which 
the  British  Empire  grants  to  areas  in 
darkest  Africa,  but  in  addition,  we  put 
our  colony  on  short  rations. 

As  ovir  friends  who  are  still  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  realize,  the 
District  of  Columbia  needs  a  mmimum 
of  $32  million  a  year  of  Federal  fimds 
in  order  to  maintain  a  decent  budget 
and  to  furnish  the  services  which  are 
badly  needed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Yet  last  year  the  Jomt  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  other  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  and  my- 
self, were  unavailing  in  obtaining  more 
than  $20  million  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  its  just  and  equitable  share. 
So  I  should  like  again  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  thoughts  of  my  two  col- 
leagues, and  to  urge  that  this  year  we 
accord  at  least  the  same  kind  of  equi- 


table treatment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  we  have  just  given  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield  for  a  question?  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  ask 
a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  like  to  have 
the  floor  back? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  President,  this  colloquy  in  refer- 
ence to  home  rule  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  one  which  so 
deeply  interests  me  that  I,  too,  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  [Mr. 
Bible]  and  with  the  remarks  of  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
committee  [Mr.  Beall],  and  of  course, 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  we  have  t>een  so  dilatory  in  oiu" 
responsibilies  to  the  cause  of  self-gov- 
ernment as  to  have  denied  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  full-fledged  American 
citizens.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
cannot  acccxnplish  it  by  legislation, 
there  is  only  one  other  way  to  do  it. 
and  that  is  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
entertain  and  act  upon  a  resolution  in 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  unqualifiedly  give  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  full  fran- 
chise and  at  the  same  time  give  them  an 
opportimity  for  local  self-government  on 
any  terms  they  may  want. 

I  think  this  is  long  overdue.  I  make 
this  recommendation  in  good  spirit  and 
good  faith. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  This  is  a  suggesticm 
which  has  been  before  the  committee 
at  various  times.  I  assure  the  Senator 
it  is  a  suggestion  which  has  consider- 
able merit.  Failing  a  straight-up  leg- 
islative reform  in  this  direction,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  constitutional  approach 
is  the  correct  answer.  That  approach 
will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  our 
committee.  I  thank  the  Senator  fr«n 
Minnesota,  because  I  know  of  his  advo- 
cacy and  real  interest  in  the  problem 
of  home  rule  and  self-government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  is  the  desire 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
committee's  actions  to  take  an  approach 
on  the  constitutional  amendment  basis. 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
that  endeavor.  I  think  such  a  proposal 
would  pass  in  short  order,  because  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  soon  to  embrace  50  States. 
I  am  sure  want  to  give  others  what  they 
receive  themselves,  namely,  sovereign 
powers  of  self-government  In  their  re- 
spective jiuisdictions. 
Mr.  BIBLE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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MR.  ALSOP'S  REJOINDER  TO  MR 
BENSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  this 
momlnfiT,  March  12. 1959.  there  was  pub- 
lished a  letter  to  the  editor  entlUed  "Mr. 
Alsop's  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  Benson."  This 
letter  is  signed  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  noted  and  famed  columnists,  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  is  In  response 
to  the  letter  to  the  editor  of  some  2  days 
ago  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Ezra  Taf  t  Benson. 

Mr.  Alsop  has  seen  fit  to  answer  the 
charges  and  comments  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Alsop  letter  Indeed 
presents  a  devastating  argument  against 
the  program  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Blr.  Alsop.  of  course,  like  all  the  rest 
of  us,  has  a  high  j)ersonal  regard  for  the 
Secretary  in  terms  of  the  private  convic- 
tions and  personal  life  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Alsop 
clearly  points  out: 

When  a  public  official  makes  a  thorough 
mess,  the  time  comes  when  the  fact  of  the 
mess  has  to  be  faced,  even  if  the  public  of- 
ficial is  a  worthy,  religious,  and  not  un- 
courageoufl  man.  That  Is  the  best  way  to 
sum  up  the  Benson  problem. 

The  letter  is  so  concise  and  persuswive 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  let  It  stand 
on  its  own,  rather  than  to  have  further 
elaboration.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M«.  ALSOP'S  Rejoikder  to  Mk.   Benson 
To  TH»  Nrw  York  Herald  Tribune  : 

A  reply  Is  fairly  Insistently  demanded  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  letter  to 
the  editor  of  2  days  ago.  Three  points  de- 
serve comment. 

First  of  all.  Secretary  Benson  strangely  dis- 
claims all  responsibility  for  everything  that 
has  happened  at  the  Agriculture  Department 
dining  his  term  of  office,  saying  that  "the 
Benson  program  has  never  been  allowed  to 
go  Into  effect"  by  Congress.  This  Is  simply 
not  true.  Of  53  counted  requests  that  Sec- 
retary Benson  has  made  to  Congress,  only  8, 
and  none  of  those  of  first  Importance,  have 
been  rejected.  The  rest  have  been  granted. 
In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Republican  Con- 
gress of  1954  gave  the  Secretary  most  of  the 
authority  he  at  first  requested  to  adopt  the 
■o-called  flexible  parity  principle.  A  Demo- 
cratic Congress  approved  his  soil-bank  plan, 
which  turned  out  to  be  so  faiilty  and  waste- 
ful that  It  was  quietly  discarded. 

What  happened  In  1954  Is  perhaps  the 
best  test.  The  Secretary  then  requested  au- 
thority to  flex  parity  from  90  percent  down 
to  70  percent.  The  Congress  voted  a  com- 
promise, allowing  flexing  down  to  82.5  per- 
cent the  first  year,  and  75  percent  the  second 
year.  Since  then,  further  congressional  ac- 
tion has  permitted  still  further  flexing,  so 
that  parity  payments  now  average  just  about 
70  percent,  thus  standing  at  the  lowest 
level  the  Secretary  originally  told  Congress 
he  wanted.  Secretary  Benson  has  not  been 
given  carte  blanche  by  Congress,  but  he  has 
been  given  a  very  great  deal;  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  appalling. 

In  the  second  place,  any  Cabinet  officer 
In  Secretary  Benson's  situation  has  a  clear 


duty  to  present  a  detailed  program  that  he 
believes  wUl  work,  If  he  discovers  that  the 
program  he  is  administering  Is  not  working. 
Instead,  Benson  has  let  his  s\ir pluses  fantas- 
tically accumulate.  He  has  permitted  the 
over-all  cost  of  the  agriculture  program  to 
double  and  triple  since  President  Truman 
left  office.  He  has  tolerated  the  frustration 
of  the  only  sensible  aim  of  any  agricultural 
{HTOgram,  the  conservation  and  promotion  of 
Independent  farming  in  this  country.  And 
except  for  the  disastrous  soil  bank,  he  has 
never  offered  anything  worth  arguing  about, 
except  further  doses  of  the  same  medicine 
that  did  not  work  when  he  first  prescribed 
It  in  1954. 

Finally,  I  say  these  things  with  some 
shame,  for  the  quite  simple  reason  that  I 
was  a  strong  and  vocal  supporter  of  Secre- 
tary Benson  during  all  his  first  years  In 
office.  Like  many  others.  I  supported  him 
becaiise  I  thought  he  meant  to  remove  the 
anomalies  of  the  earlier.  Democratic  farm 
programs.  No  doubt  this  was  his  intention. 
I  am  now  ashamed  because  It  took  me  too 
long  to  notice  that  Benson's  good  Intention 
was  In  the  class  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  formed 
the  pavement  of  Hell.  His  efforts  to  remove 
l>ast  anomalies  and  extravagances  have  in 
fact  produced  even  greater  present  anoma- 
lies and  extravagances.  On  this  point,  the 
downright  horrendous  figures  of  Increase  of 
Agriculture  Department  expenditure  tinder 
Benson  ought  to  speak  for  themselves  to 
any  reasonable  person. 

When  a  public  official  makes  a  thorough 
mess,  the  time  comes  when  the  fact  of  the 
mess  has  to  be  faced,  even  if  the  public 
official  Is  a  worthy,  religious,  and  not  un- 
courageous  man.  That  Is  the  best  way  to 
sum  up  the  Benson  problem. 

Joseph  Alsop. 

Washimotom. 


GENEVA  NUCXEAR  TEST  BAN  NEGO- 
TIATIONS PROPOSALS  TO  BREAK 
PRESENT  IMPASSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  subject  of 
the  Geneva  nuclear  test  ban  negotia- 
tions, citing  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
possible  proposals  to  break  the  present 
impasse. 

Mr.  President,  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  are  still  going  on  in  Geneva. 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  in  their  fifth  month  of  meetings. 
Progress  in  the  negotiations  has  been 
painfully  slow.  In  the  last  week  or  two 
progress  seems  to  have  halted  altogether. 
Many  commentators  have  concluded  that 
the  negotiations  are  doomed,  and  that 
the  negotiators  might  Just  as  well  pack 
their  bags  and  return  to  their  countries. 

It  is  true  that  the  Geneva  test  ban 
talks  are  stalled,  but  they  are  not  com- 
pletely stalemated.  To  break  them  oft 
now  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

It  seemed  last  summer  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wanted  a  mutual  suspension  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  Soviet  Union  is  now  having  an 
extremely  diflQcult  time  facing  up  to  the 
necessary  implications  of  an  effective 
system  of  control.  The  Soviet  Union 
keeps  insisting  that  each  of  the  Big 
Three— the  U.S.A..  U.K..  and  U.S.S.R.— 
must  have  a  veto  over  such  decisions  of 
the  control  organization  as  whether  an 
onslte  Inspection  of  an  unidentified 
event  should  take  place.  The  over- 
whelming  majority   of   Americans   are 


tmited  in  the  belief  that  such  a  veto  must 
not  be  a  part  of  any  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  point  out 
that  we  are  aware  what  a  veto  power 
can  do  to  an  international  organization. 
We  have  witnessed  the  abuses  of  the  veto 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  Those  abuses  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  the  negotiators  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
would  not  want  to  accede  to  a  request  or 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  that 
there  be  a  further  use  of  a  veto  In  an 
international  control  and  supervisory 
organization. 

We  are  willing  to  yield  to  others  the 
right  to  inspect  on  our  territory,  and 
we  would  not  rest  secure  unless  we  had 
the  right  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  adequate 
investigation,  through  a  trusted  interna- 
tional agency  that  no  violations  had 
occurred. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a  position 
which  draws  no  support  from  any  part 
of  the  non-Communist  world.  It  is  los- 
ing all  of  the  good  will  it  has  created 
by  its  advocacy  of  a  test  ban  over  a 
period  of  years,  particularly  in  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations.  In  my  Judgment 
it  is  still  too  early  to  determine  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  persist  in  this  com- 
pletely negative  position.  The  Geneva 
talks,  therefore.  I  respectfully  say, 
should  not  be  terminated.  The  United 
States  must  continue  to  probe  and  to  ex- 
plore every  possible  and  reasonable 
means  for  an  adequate  and  effective 
agreement.  If  the  negotiations  are  to 
fail  the  responsibility  for  failure  must 
lie  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  obstinate 
and  Intransigent  refusal  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences for  a  workable  program  for  in- 
spection and  control. 

In  judging  the  progress  of  the  test  ban 
negotiations  it  Is  important  to  compare 
them  with  other  negotiations  conducted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  Korean  armistice  was  reached  after 
2  years  of  off-and-on  negotiation.  The 
Austrian  peace  treaty  was  finally  con- 
cluded after  hundreds  of  meetings.  The 
Zarubin-Lacy  agreement  on  the  ex- 
change of  p>ersons  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  was  in- 
spired by  the  summit  talks  of  1955,  but 
the  agreement  was  not  signed  until  1958. 
This  morning  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  War  C611ege.  During  the 
discussion  which  followed,  I  answered  a 
question  in  reference  to  the  negotiations 
on  the  nuclear  test  ban,  I  pointed  out 
to  the  gentleman  who  asked  me  a  ques- 
tio  as  to  how  long  we  should  continue 
such  negotiations  that  Americans  must 
be  prepared  for  long-run,  long-duration, 
tedious,  and  at  times  very  distressing 
negotiations  when  we  sit  down  with  the 
Soviet  representatives.  In  a  rather  fa- 
cetious, and  yet  an  almost  symbolic  way, 
I  said,  "It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  give 
our  negotiators  a  paid-up  social  security 
old-age  insurance  policy  before  they  sit 
down  for  negotiations." 

The  prospects  are  that  the  period  of 
negotiations  will  be  extremely  long. 
Nevertheless,  this  Is  a  good  use  of  time 
and  talent,  because  in  negotiations  at 
least  one  has  as  an  objective  the  solution 
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of  problems,  or  at  any  rate  their  allevia- 
tion, rather  than  the  aggravation  of 
problems  and  their  further  extension. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  in  the  quest  for  a  juf;t  and  enduring 
peace.  It  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  an 
attempt  to  ease  international  tensions. 

So  I  say  that  no  matter  what  the  issue, 
whether  it  be  the  crisis  in  Germany  or 
Berlin,  or  whether  it  be  the  test  ban 
question,  we  must  be  prepared,  first,  for 
long,  tedious,  arduous  negotiations  with 
people  who  are  suspicious,  who  will  ex- 
amine meticulously  every  word  we  say, 
and  who  are  obviously  going  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  negotiate  favorably 
for  the  Soviets.  We  ourselves  must  be 
on  guard  lest  in  such  negotiations  we 
despair  and  therefore  se<;k  to  obtain  an 
agreement  merely  for  the  sake  of  an 
agreement. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
agreement  must  be  carefully  worked  out, 
and  measured  with  meticulous  detail  as 
to  every  point,  so  that  we  may  know  the 
agreement  has  more  assents  than  liabili- 
ties. 

I  am  opposed  to  seeking  agreements 
merely  for  the  sake  of  bcdng  able  to  say 
that  we  have  reached  an  agreement. 
This  has  caused  us  trouble  In  the  past, 
and  it  can  cause  us  trouble  in  the  future. 
Better  that  we  should  negotiate  inter- 
minably than  to  sign  agieements  which 
lend  themselves  to  violation,  or  to  inter- 
ests contrary  to  the  national  security 
and  the  security  of  our  allies. 

I  Ijelieve  that  this  is  a  worthy  admoni- 
tion to  any  of  our  negotiators;  and  it 
seems  proper  that  it  be  seated  again  and 
again  in  the  Senate. 

A  test  ban  is  a  more  dJIlcult  and  deli- 
cate agreement  to  achieve  than  the 
agreements  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.  It  lies  within  tlie  sensitive  area 
of  disarmament,  which  (;oes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  international  power  bal- 
ance. It  would  result  in  international 
inspectors  stationed  in  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  el:«where  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  on  possible  violations 
of  the  agreement.  This  has  never  before 
occurred  in  either  countiy,  or  any  other 
country.  We  have  been  s<,'eking  disarma- 
ment agre«nents  since  the  immediate 
postwar  era,  and  negotiations  of  one  sort 
or  another  have  continued  intermittently 
for  13  years.  So  I  respect  fully  say  that  a 
delay  of  a  few  more  wt^ks  or  months 
must  be  viewed  with  philosophy  and  pa- 
tience, in  view  of  this  long  history.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  say  "philo- 
sophical patience."  This  is  an  endur- 
ance race,  not  a  sprint. 

TS8T    aAN    AOREEMXNT ^A    POLmCAI. 

BKEAKTHBOnOB 

The  test  ban  agreement  could  repre- 
sent a  significant  political  breakthrough. 
We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves 
that  the  Geneva  negotiations  represent 
much  more  than  an  effort  to  conclude  an 
agreement  to  discontinue  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  Such  an  agreement  could  be 
signed  quickly,  but  it  would  not  be  ade- 
quate. If  an  agreement  to  stop  nuclear 
weapons  tests  under  a  trustworthy  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  control  could  be 
realized  it  would  be  the  most  significant 
poUtical  breakthrough  In  the  13  years  of 
the  cold  war.    I  made  this  point  a  year 


ago  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
I  reiterate  it  today. 

A  test  ban  agreement  would  alert  the 
people  of  the  world  to  the  fact  that  a 
small  step  had  finally  been  taken  to  pene- 
trate the  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  ten- 
sion existing  in  the  world.  Our  pene- 
tration of  outer  space  to  date  has 
progressed  much  faster  than  our  pene- 
tration of  the  cold  war  atmosphere  on 
earth. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  reminded 
that  agreement  on  a  control  system  to 
end  nuclear  weapons  tests  will  give 
promise  that  other  cold  war  Issues  might 
be  removed.  But  if  agreement  on  a  con- 
trol system  cannot  be  realized,  then  the 
hope  for  accommodation  on  other  issues 
becomes  indefinitely  more  remote.  A  test 
ban  agreement  would  enable  any  future 
summit  conference,  or  any  future  foreign 
ministers  conference,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Europ>ean  security  to  be  held 
tmder  much  more  favorable  conditions 
than  now  is  the  case. 

In  other  words,  if  between  now  and 
May  27  a  test  ban  agreement  with  ef- 
fective controls  and  inspection  could  be 
arrived  at  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
our  ofBcials  as  well  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
then,  indeed,  the  prospect  for  peace  and 
some  kind  of  equitable  adjustments  in 
the  instance  of  Berlin  and  Germany 
would  appear  to  be  much  better. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  give 
the  world  more  hope  that  there  could 
be  a  peaceful  and  Just  resolution  of  some 
of  the  difflculties  which  currently  exist 
in  the  Central  European  areas  than  an 
agreement,  including  effective  controls 
and  Inspection,  on  the  Issue  of  nuclear 
tests.  This  would  be  a  ray  of  hope  in 
1959  that  could  literally  light  the  world. 

Those  who  want  to  see  some  first 
step  arms  control  agreement  should 
make  the  point  as  forcibly  as  they  can, 
that  if  a  test  ban  agreement  cannot  be 
concluded  because  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  accept  a  workable  and  effective  con- 
trol and  inspection  system,  then  the 
world,  for  the  present,  may  be  denied 
any  agreement  on  any  issue.  There  are 
many  who  are  skeptical  that  any  dis- 
armament agreement  can  be  reached  in 
a  period  of  tension  among  the  major 
powers.  I  recognize  that  the  weight  of 
history  and  of  logic  tend  to  be  on  their 
side.  The  Soviet  Union,  If  It  persists  in 
its  attitude  demanding  a  veto,  will  fur- 
nish proof  that  even  a  small  step  can- 
not be  agreed  upon;  and  if  the  arms 
race  is  to  be  slowed  down  and  the  ten- 
sion is  to  be  removed  it  must  be  removed 
in  other  ways.  I  may  add  that  the 
prospects  for  such  an  agreement  would 
then  be  remote,  Indeed. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  skeptics.  I 
too  am  skeptical.  But  I  have  not  yet 
given  up  hope.  Five  months  of  negotia- 
tion is  not  a  very  long  period  in  terms 
of  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  Soviets  refuse 
to  budge  even  a  little  the  talks  should 
be  recessed  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months,  although  even  this  would  be 
premature  at  this  time. 

TVHrOAUXXTTAls    BXQTTIRXICXMTS    OF    A    TCUT    BAIV 
AGRKESCXNT 

Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  any 
other  country  should  have  a  veto  over 


the  operaticHis  of  the  control  system. 
Furthermore,  the  control  system  must 
include  the  right  of  on-site  inspection 
of  unidentified  events  which  might  be 
suspicious  of  being  nuclear  explosions. 
The  control  posts  and  inspection  teams 
must  be  staffed  on  an  international  basis 
so  that  all  countries  will  have  confidence 
that  the  system  is  being  operated  oa  an 
objective  and  impartial  basis,  and  that 
its  personnel  are  motivated  toward  dili- 
gent and  accurate  fact  searching.  The 
control  system  must  also  include  pro- 
vision for  its  technical  improvement. 
Without  improvements  and  adjustments 
based  on  increased  knowledge  and  re- 
search the  coxmtries  of  the  world  will 
not  learn  of  additional  possibilities  as 
well  as  additional  difflculties  of  detec- 
tion and  identification  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  Finally,  the  agreement  on 
the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  needs  to  contain  procedures  by 
which  the  agreement  and  the  control 
system  will  be  extended  to  other  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  which  nuclear  tests 
might  possibly  take  place  in  the  future. 

PRAISE     FOB     UKnTD     STATES     NEGOTIATION     AT 
GENEVA 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  praise  of  the  United  States 
negotiators  and  the  negotiations  at  Ge- 
neva. I  have  cited  what  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  fundamental  prerequisites  of 
a  treaty  to  stop  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  The  United  States  negotiators  at 
Geneva  have  done  a  commendable  Job 
thus  far  in  attempting  to  negotiate  with 
a  difficult  and  oftentimes  intransigMit 
opponent.  Ambassador  Wadsworth  and 
his  able  associates  have  stood  firm  on 
the  fundamentals  I  have  mentioned 
while  being  conciliatory  and  flexible  on 
those  points  which  are  not  so  basic. 
Our  negotiators  have  had  a  particularly 
difficult  task  when  one  considers  the 
confusion  and  bickering  which  have 
gone  on  back  in  Washington  during 
much  of  the  negotiating  period.  Cer- 
tain departments  of  Government  have 
been  quite  vocal  in  expressing  their 
doubts  regarding  the  official  position  of 
the  United  States.  But  our  delegation 
has  persisted,  and  I  believe  it  must  con- 
tinue to  persist  until  the  Soviets  clearly 
show  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  sign 
an  agreement  to  end  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests  under  an  effective  system  of  con- 
trol. 

If  the  time  comes  when  the  last  hope 
of  an  effective  agreement  is  removed — 
and  I  believe  that  time  has  not  yet 
come — then  the  United  States  must  con- 
sider what  alternatives  should  be  pur- 
sued. Two  alternatives  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration  have  already  been 
submitted  by  two  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tMr. 
GORsl  has  suggested  that  the  United 
States  imilaterally  decide  for  a  period 
of  3  years  to  stop  all  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere,  and  during  this  period  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  door  open  for  a  ces- 
sation of  tests  imder  the  more  difficult 
conditions  of  detection,  those  imder- 
groimd  and  at  high  altitudes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  his  foresight  and  his  imagi- 
native proposal 
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"  The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chxtrch] 
has  offered  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  be  prepared  to  negotiate  from  an 
alternative  position.  He  proposes  an  in- 
ternational agreement,  as  contrasted 
with  unilateral  action,  which  would  ban 
atmospheric  tests  under  a  system  of 
control  that  would  necessarily  be  much 
less  extensive  than  an  agreement  which 
covered  imderground  tests.  If  the  Sov- 
iets want  a  less  extensive  control  system, 
then  a  ban  on  atmospheric  tests  only 
may  be  the  most  that  can  be  obtained 
at  this  time.  Again,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  made  a  con- 
structive proposal  and  suggestion  relat- 
ing to  these  negotiations. 

Both  of  these  suggestions  merit  very 
serious  consideration.  They  might  well 
be  adopted  as  official  policy  if  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Soviets  will  not  ac- 
cept effective  control  and  inspection 
over  the  cessation  of  all  nuclear  tests. 

SXNATX  EOL«  CTOTICAL  IN  TBST  BAN  TALKS 

The  role  of  the  Senate  is  a  very  criti- 
cal and  a  very  vital  role.  The  sugges- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  GoR«]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  indicate  the  earnestness 
with  which  we  in  the  Senate  view  the 
Geneva  negotiations.  Indeed,  other 
Senators  also  have  made  proposals  and 
suggestions,  and  that  is  all  to  the  good. 
Ordinarily  members  of  the  Senate  could 
sit  back  and  simply  state  that  the 
Geneva  negotiations  are  a  function  of 
the  executive  branch,  that  how  they  are 
conducted  and  whether  they  succeed  or 
fail  are  not  primarily  the  business  of  the 
Congress.  Some  might  even  argue  that 
congressional  suggestions  during  the 
course  of  negotiations  are  out  of  order— 
I  certainly  do  not  so  argue;  in  fact.  I 
believe  they  are  very  much  in  order — 
and  that  the  Congress  should  only  be 
involved  in  an  agreement  after  it  has 
been  concluded  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  past 
when  the  Senate  can  or  should  sit  idly 
by   and   withhold    discussion   and    con- 
structive  suggestions   on   treaties   until 
engrossed  copies  are  formally  submitted. 
Obviously  the  Senate  cannot  conduct  the 
negotiations  and  cannot  try  to  pass  ap- 
proval  or   disapproval   on   each   minor 
point  that  is  raised.    But  a  treaty  on 
such  a  crucial  matter  as  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  on  a  rubberstamp 
basis.    On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
take  lightly  the  very  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  Senate  refusal  to  ratify  such 
a  treaty  once  it  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  executive  officials  and  signed  by  the 
executive  officials.    Therefore,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  most  in- 
volved in  the  question  have  a  duty  and 
a  responsibility  to  discuss  before  this 
body  and  before  the  public,  some  of  the 
crucial  issues  raised  in  the  negotiations. 
We  cannot  abdicate  oxir  constitutional 
duty  to  advise  as  well  as  to  consent  on 
the  making  of  treaties.    That  is  why 
Senator  Gorb  and  Senator  Chdrch  have 
made  such  a  distinct  contribution  by  of- 
fering their  proposals  to  the  President 
for  consideration. 


LCTTZa    or    SXNATOR     HTTICPHBST     TO     THK 

PBXSIDKNT 

In  the  same  spirit,  from  time  to  time, 
I  have  also  offered  suggestions  on  aspects 
of  the  arms-control  problem  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  suspension  of  nuclear- 
weapons  tests.  Last  Friday  I  wrote  to 
the  President  regarding  the  Geneva  test- 
ban  negotiations.  My  point  In  writing 
was  twofold:  First.  I  wished  to  share 
with  the  President  some  of  my  observa- 
tions on  the  gross  distortions  of  the  re- 
cent speech  of  Premier  Khrushchev,  a 
major  part  of  which  dealt  with  the  test- 
ban  talks.  Second,  I  wanted  to  suggest 
two  points  which  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  my  opinion,  protect  the  United 
States  Interests  and.  on  the  other,  show 
the  Soviets  that  we  are  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  be  reasonable,  conciliatory,  and 
sincere  in  trying  to  reach  a  workable  and 
trustworthy  agreement. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  know 
that  I  give  a  good  deal  of  time  and,  I 
trust,  sincere  and  serious  thought  to 
these  problems  relating  to  disarmament 
questions;  in  fact,  to  the  whole  broad 
question  of  our  arms  policy  and  related 
control  measures. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  back- 
ground that  I  address  myself  to  this 
rather  difficult  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  of  last  Friday  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  S.  1959. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  PRBsrosNT:  Aa  you  know  I 
have  been  following  with  Intense  Interest 
the  negotiations  In  Geneva  to  draft  a  treaty 
for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  Not  In  13  long  years  of  effort  and 
hope  has  the  world  been  so  close  to  an 
agreement,  though  small  In  scope,  on  the 
subject  of  arms  control.  If  these  talks  fall 
It  may  be  difficult  to  convene  future  talks 
among  the  major  powers  on  this  subject. 

It  Is  apparent  that  at  this  point  In  the 
Oeneva  negotiations  the  Soviet  Union  la 
demonstrating  a  highly  Inflexible  attitude. 
No  IndlcaUon  has  yet  been  given  that  the 
Soviets  are  prepared  to  accept  the  most  fun- 
damental principle  of  a  control  system, 
namely  the  right  of  on-site  inspection  of  un- 
identified events  which  could  be  sxispected 
of  being  nuclear  exposlons.  If  the  Soviets 
have  In  mind  a  control  system  in  which  no 
inspection  takes  place,  or  if  it  does,  only 
after  prolonged  delay,  then  it  is  regretful  but 
apparently  true  that  they  are  determined 
that  no  effective  control  can  be  a  part  of  any 
disarmament  agreement.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  the  Soviet  Government  must  bear  the 
responslbUlty  for  the  failure  to  realize  a  first 
step  to  ease  the  pace  of  the  present  arma- 
ments race. 

Premier  Khrushchev,  in  his  recent  speech 
before  representatives  of  the  Kalinin  con- 
stituency of  Moscow,  engaged  in  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  the  Western  position  on  the  end- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

For  example.  Premier  Khrushchev  mis- 
represented the  Western  position  when  he 
Indicated  that  since  "neither  the  United 
States,  nor  Great  Britain  would  agree  that, 
for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  should  force 
decisions  upon  them  which  touch  upon  the 
sovereignty  and  security  of  these  states  •  •  • 
then  there  Is  only  one  way  out — agreement 
ou  decisions  *  *  *."    Is  it  not  true  that  he 


has  already  been  told  by  the  United  SUtea 
and  the  United  Kingdom  representatives  that 
we  are  prepared  to  submit  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  control  commission,  and 
that  we  are  prepared  to  trust  the  Judgment 
and  integrity  of  the  countries  on  the  control 
Commission? 

Mr.  Khrushchev  also  distorted  the  facts 
when  he  claimed  regarding  the  staffing  at 
control  posts  that  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  "want  to  set  up  posts  on 
our  territory  which  would  be  staffed  entirely 
by  foreigners  who  would  In  effect  be  undis- 
puted masters  In  their  zone."  Then  he  went 
on  to  make  the  preposterous  statement  that 
"It  follows  that  our  entire  territory  would 
be  subjected  to  complete  supervision  by  for- 
eigners and.  In  view  of  the  fact,  these  for- 
eigners would  be  under  the  command  of 
American  and  Britons  forming  part  of  the 
NATO  leadership,  it  means  that  we  would 
have  to  hand  over  our  territory  to  super- 
vision by  the  aggressive  NATO  bloc." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  must  have  been  told  that 
the  staffing  at  control  posts  will  not  be  com- 
posed only  of  U.S.  and  U.K.  personnel.  I 
thought  the  staffing  was  to  be  recruited 
from  many  countries,  and  that  the  composi- 
tion with  respect  to  nationalities  would  b« 
about  the  same  In  the  United  States  as  it 
would  be  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  the  United  SUtea  Is  not 
suggesting  that  Its  territory  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  country  of  200  million  peo- 
ple, it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  the  same 
600  members  of  the  control  organization, 
even  If  they  were  all  foreigners,  could  con- 
trol that  country. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  must  also  know  that  Soviet 
representatives  would  accompany  every  in- 
spection party  and  that  even  the  transpor- 
tation would  probably  be  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

According  to  press  reports.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
now  Indicates  his  speech  was  not  to  be  takea 
too  seriously,  that  it  was  for  electioneering 
purposes.  Nevertheless,  his  extreme  sUte- 
menu  do  not  fill  us  with  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  sincerely  Is  prepared  to  end 
nuclear  weapons  tests  under  an  effective 
control  system. 

But.  Mr.  President,  having  said  thes* 
things  about  the  Soviet  position,  I  do  havt 
some  inquiries  about  the  position  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  aware  that  In  view  ot 
the  unreasonable  Soviet  position  the  talks 
at  Geneva  are  at  a  very  critical  stage.  How- 
ever. I  do  think  that  the  world  situation  la 
too  grave  and  too  filled  with  danger  to  have 
us  give  up  too  easily  at  this  time. 

The  people  of  all  nations  urgently  want 
an  agreement  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
slowing  down  the  armaments  race.  If  an 
agreement  to  stop  nuclear  weapons  test* 
under  effective  Inspection  and  control  could 
be  concluded.  I  believe  it  would  also  enable 
any  summit  conference  that  may  eventually 
be  held  to  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
much  less  fraught  with  tension  than  now 
Is  the  case. 

I  wonder  whether  we  have  explored  all  the 
possibilities  which  preserve  the  principle  of 
effective  control  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  which  show  clearly  to  the  sitspicloua 
Soviets  that  espionage  and  indiscriminate 
lnsf>ectlon  are  definitely  not  the  purpose*  ot 
adequate  control. 

Both  as  a  Senator  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  I  feel  that 
every  possibility  must  be  explored.  We  must 
be  sure  that  no  Idea  worthy  of  consideration 
has  been  passed  over.  Senator  Church  has 
made  an  Interesting  suggestion  if  the  So- 
viets adamantly  refuse  to  accept  a  control 
system    for    the    cessation    of    all    nuclear 

weapons  tests. 

I  also  have  two  proposals  to  put  forth. 
The  first  concerns  the  matter  of  on-site  In- 
spection. I  would  like  to  Inquire  whether 
the  United  SUtes  has  adequately  explored 
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the  Idea  of  placing  a  celling  on  the  number 
of  inspections  that  could  take  place  In  a 
given  country  or  area  within  a  specified 
period  of  time. 

When  one  tries  to  vlsuallae  Just  how  the 
Inspection  and  control  system  would  work 
in  practice  the  conclusion  seems  obvious 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  on-site  In- 
Epections  could  take  place.  An  event  which 
the  control  poets  are  unable  to  identify  could 
lead  to  an  Inspection  and  this  fundamental 
right  would  in  Itself  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
a  potential  violator.  If  all  tests  were  banned, 
obviously  not  every  unidentified  event  could 
be  Inspected.  All  such  events  occurring  in 
areas  In  which  earthquakes  do  not  usually 
occur  would  probably  be  inspected  and  this, 
I  believe,  the  Soviet  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence of  experts.  Mr.  Federov.  admitted  would 
have  to  take  place.  But  inspections  of  un- 
identified events  in  earthquake  areas  would 
need  to  be  on  a  spot-check  b&sls.  If  a  limit 
were  placed  on  the  number  of  inspections  per 
year,  for  example.  It  would  be  necessary  that 
the  control  organ  never  exhaust  all  of  its 
Inspections  before  the  end  of  the  period. 

Would  not  a  limit  on  the  number  of  In- 
spections on  the  territory  of  each  of  the 
nuclear  powers  and  in  the  areas  in  which 
tests  might  take  place  preserve  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
clearly  indicate  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
would  not.  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  maintains,  be 
Inspecting  all  mines,  quarries,  woods,  ra- 
vines, and  all  the  rest. 

The  other  proposal  concerns  voting  pro- 
cedure in  the  control  Commission.  The 
present  Western  proposal,  I  believe.  Is  for  a 
7  nation  control  Commission  composed  of  the 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  and 
4  other  countries.  Would  not  our  Interest  be 
preserved  If  the  composition  of  the  control 
Commission  consisted  of  the  United  States. 
United  Kingdom,  U.S.SJI.,  one  other  country 
in  the  Soviet-Slno  bloc,  and  three  neutral 
countries?  If  decisions  were  made  by  a 
simple  majority,  each  side  would  need  to 
pick  up  two  of  the  three  neutrals  to  order 
an  Inspection. 

I  am  offering  these  suggestions  for  your 
consideration.  If  proposed  and  If  subse- 
quently rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  be.  unfortunately,  further  Indication 
to  the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
Intention  of  ever  letting  any  inspection  take 
place. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  measures 
that  could  also  be  explored  which  might, 
assuming  a  seriousness  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  two  sides  and  still 
protect  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  that  no  one  measure 
win  Insure  the  success  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  talks.  It  Is  obvlotis  that  other  issues 
still  divide  the  conference,  such  as  the  means 
by  which  the  control  system  would  be  ex- 
tended to  other  nations  which  might  be 
capable  of  exploding  nuclear  devices  or  na- 
tions which  might  permit  their  territory  to 
be  used  for  nuclear  testing. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
letter. 

Respectfully. 

HVBXRT  H.  HVMPHRET. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  speaks  for  itself.  However.  I  wish 
to  amplify  slightly  two  suggestions  I 
made,  and  I  shall  quote  from  the  letter 
by  way  of  '■ef  erence. 

proposal    FOR    COMPOSrriON    OF    SEVEN-NATION 
CONTROL    COMMISSION 

One  of  my  suggestions  deals  with  the 
composition  of  the  control  organization 
which  would  be  responsible  for  monitor- 
ing the  test-ban  agreement.  The  three 
nuclear  powers  have  agreed  that  the 


control  organization  should  be  operated 
by  a  seven -nation  Commission  with  the 
three  nuclear  powers  serving  as  perma- 
nent members.  The  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  originally  proposed 
that  the  other  four  members  be  chosen 
by  all  the  nations  which  signed  the  test- 
ban  treaty.  Recently  the  United  States 
has  suggested  that  the  control  Commis- 
sion be  composed  of  three  Western  na- 
tions, two  Soviet  bloc  nations,  and  two 
neutrals.  The  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
manded that  the  three  permanent  mem- 
bers have  a  veto  on  all  decisions  of  this 
Commission.  In  other  words,  any  one 
of  the  three  permanent  members  would 
have  a  veto.  The  Soviets  argue  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  a  p>ermanent  mi- 
nority. The  Soviets  claim  that  the 
United  States  would  always  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  thus  the  Commission  could  force  its 
will  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  can  exam- 
ine that  complaint. 

Members  of  Congress  are  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  majority  and  minority 
rights.  No  veto  as  such  exists  either  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  but  those  who  have  found 
themselves  occasionally  or  consistently 
out  oUstep  with  majority  opinion  some- 
times devise  ways  of  assuring  that  their 
views  will  not  be  trampled  on  by  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  wishes  of  a  pos- 
sibly overzealous  majority.  This  prob- 
lem engaged  the  attention  of  the  men 
who  met  in  Philadelphia  at  our  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1787,  and  It  is  one 
which  inspired  some  of  the  most  thought- 
provoking  wisdom  of  the  distinguished 
statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun. 

I  do  not  mean  to  draw  too  precise  an 
analogy  here  between  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate  and  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  in  nego- 
tiating with  a  country  that  has  been  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  in  a  minority 
position  with  respect  to  niunbers  but  will 
also  continue  to  wield  great  political, 
military,  and  economic  power  in  the 
work!,  we  have  to  make  a  choice.  The 
choice  is  i>erhai>s  a  choice  between  no 
progress  toward  a  test-ban  agreement 
and  some  progress  based  on  the  concept 
of  a  different  composition  of  the  control 
Commission. 

I  add  that  the  second  concept  would  in 
no  way.  in  my  opinion,  jeopardize  our 
national  security. 

My  suggestion  to  the  President  was 
that  the  control  Commission  might  be 
composed  of  the  three  nuclear  powers — 
U.S..  U.K..  and  U.S.S.R. — one  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  three 
neutrals.  This  would  put  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion on  a  par  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  terms  of  nvunbers,  but 
it  would  mean  that  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  voting  of  the  Commission  would 
rest  with  the  three  neutrals.  In  order  to 
achieve  a  simple  majority  to  make  deci- 
sions, either  side  would  need  to  have 
two  of  the  three  neutral  votes.  Since 
the  Commission  is  supE>osed  to  be  run 
on  an  impartial  and  technical  basis  with 
no  extraneous  political  issues  included, 
the  role  of  the  neutral  nations  in  this 
case  would  be  proper. 

Again,  I  must  underscore  that  when  I 
say  "neutrals,"  I  mean  real  neutrals;  not 


those  who  profess  a  kind  of  neutrality, 
only  to  find  convenient  arrangements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  talking 
about  the  kind  of  neutrals  symbolized  by 
Sweden  and  Switzerland,  for  example. 
There  are  others,  but  I  cite  those  two 
countries  on  the  European  scene,  for 
illustration. 

If  my  suggestion  were  accepted  it 
would  remove  the  argument  and  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  attempt  to  justify 
a  veto.  The  Soviet  Union  could  no  longer 
contend  that  it  needed  protection  from  a 
so-called  built-in  majority  of  the  West- 
ern nations.  The  majority  would  in  fact 
be  determined  by  the  neutrals. 

Here,  again,  I  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  the  word  "neutrals;"  that  this 
is  not,  for  example,  a  control  Commis- 
sion with  neutrals,  in  which  the  neu- 
trality is  not  really  explicit  or  implicit 
But  we  have  also  seen  a  country,  such  as 
India,  which  can  act  as  a  neutral  sin- 
cerely and  conscientiously. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  should  prefer  not 
to  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  not  like 
to  yield  at  the  moment;  I  shall  yield 
shortly. 

PROPOSAL  FOR   CXILING   ON    NTTMBER   OF  ON-SFTX 
INSPECTIONS 

I  now  come  to  my  second  suggestion. 
This  covers  the  point  of  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  events  which  have  been  registered 
at  the  control  posts  and  which  might  be 
suspected  of  being  nuclear  explosions. 
Analysis  of  the  data  registered  at  the 
control  posts,  particularly  if  the  control 
posts  contain  the  most  improved  and 
eflBcient  equipment  possible,  should 
usually  identify  the  causation  of  the 
many  signals  that  will  be  recorded.  The 
most  Important  and  frequent  source  of 
vibrations  will  be  earthquakes  occurring 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
most  cases,  It  will  be  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  identify  these  positively  as 
earthquakes.  There  will  be  other  occa- 
sions when  the  control  p>osts  will  not  be 
able  positively  to  identify  the  source  and 
here  it  is  essential  to  have  the  right  to 
send  a  mobile  inspection  team  to  the 
area  from  which  the  signal  arises,  in 
order  to  conduct  an  inspection  on  the 
spot  which  will  enable  it  to  determine 
whether  the  vibrations  were  caused  by  a 
nuclear  explosion. 

The  Soviet  Union  claims  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  try 
to  use  the  right  of  inspection  to  roam 
indiscriminately  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  to  learn  its  well-hidden  secrets. 

Here  we  see  the  suspicious  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Union  coming  to  the  fore- 
front. I  know,  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  knows,  that  this  is  not  the 
purpose  of  inspection.  It  definitely 
could  not  be  the  purpose  of  inspection 
if  the  control  organization  is  operated 
on  an  impartial  basis.  We  know  also 
here  that  we  are  willing  to  3^eld  privi- 
leges to  others  as  great  as  those  we  de- 
mand for  ourselves. 

As  a  practical  matter  there  wotdd  be 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  inspections 
that  would  take  place  during  any  given 
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period  and  In  a  grlven  area.  The  United 
States  has  already  suggested  that  there 
should  be  some  limitation  on  the  nimi- 
ber  of  inspections  which  could  take 
place.  This  suggestion  has  been  made 
in  Geneva.  My  suggestion  is  that  if  we 
agreed  on  a  ceiling  for  the  number  of 
inspections  this  would  show  that  espio- 
nage definitely  Is  not  our  purpose,  as  we 
know  it  not  to  be.  but  it  would  preserve 
the  right  of  spot-checking  suspicious 
events  in  a  specific  nvmiber  of  cases.  It 
would  still  make  it  possible  to  vmcover 
speedily  a  course  of  conduct  in  violation 
of  the  treaty. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President  I  pointed 
out  that  the  control  Commission  would 
probably  always  want  to  send  an  In- 
spection team  to  investigate  suspicious 
and  unidentified  events  in  areas  in 
which  earthquakes  normally  do  not  oc- 
cur. In  areas  where  earthquake  activi- 
ty 18  high.  Inspection  would  be  on  a  spot- 
check  basis. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  accept  the 
principle  that  some  inspections  will  be 
necessary  and  that  such  inspections 
must  be  conducted  In  an  unimpeded 
manner— no  delays  and  no  redtape. 
But  there  would  not  and  need  not  be  an 
unlimited  number  of  InspeoUons. 

MMVHT   roa   BBLBAn   OF   ■imXNBI   KBPORT 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  have 
two  additional  points  to  make.  Both 
ooncem  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  control  system  that  was  devised  last 
summer  at  the  conference  of  experts 
with  scientists  from  Western  and  Soviet 
bloc  nations. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  discussing  this 
very  serious  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  entirely  agree  with  his  view- 
point that  our  function  is  not  only  to 
consent,  but  also  to  advise.  I  feel  that 
the  Senator  is  performing  a  constructive 
task  in  bringing  our  attention  to  this 
problem. 

I  am  a  little  troubled  by  the  first 
suggestion  which  the  Senator  made, 
concerning  the  composition  of  this 
group.  He  suggested  that  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  one  of  the  so-called  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc,  together  with  three  neutrals, 
comprise  the  group.  Did  the  Senator 
have  in  mind  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  se- 
lect the  other  member  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc,  and  that  we  would  agree  to 
take  whoever  might  be  selected? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  principle  of  equality  be- 
tween two  Western  nations  and  two 
Communist-controlled  nations. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  understand  the 
principle  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  seeking  to  enunciate;  but 
would  not  that  be  likely  to  result  In 
Communist  China  being  the  fourth 
member  of  the  group? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  OOUld  be. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Would  not  that  In 
turn  involve  at  least  an  Implicit  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China,  which 
would  be  oontrary  to  existing  polloy  and, 
indeed,  oontrary  to  reeolutlons  pMsed  by 
Congress? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  think  not, 
because  the  same  situation  would  pre- 
vail as  in  the  instance  of  North  Korea, 
and.  as  the  Senator  is  aware,  we  have 
negotiated  with  the  North  Koreans  and 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  with  re- 
spect to  North  Korea. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  But  would  not  the 
suggestion  involve  a  more  formalize  1 
body  than  any  the  United  States  has 
yet  recognized?  In  other  words,  would 
it  not  be  a  step  toward  the  recognition 
of  Communist  China? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  a 
step  toward  recognizing  Communist 
China  as  a  reality,  but  it  would  not  be 
a  step  toward  political  recognition  of 
Communist  China  on  a  diplomatic  basis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  se- 
lect Communist  China;  in  fact,  she 
might  very  well  not  want  Communist 
China.  The  Soviet  Union  might  very 
well  want  to  do  what  she  has  done  in  re- 
cent talks,  namely,  choose  Poland  or 
Czechoslovakia.  In  the  surprise  attack 
conference,  it  may  be  recalled,  there 
were  representatives  from  other  Eastern 
European  countries,  but  none  at  all  from 
Communist  China. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  more 
likely  expect  that  it  would  be  an  Eastern 
European  country  which  the  Soviet 
would  want  to  have  in  the  group.  Zt 
might  be  a  little  easier  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  exercise,  if  I  may  say  so,  its 
control  over  a  nation  less  powerful. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  share  the  views  of 
the  Senator.  My  guess  at  the  moment 
Is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  «elect  some 
country  other  than  Communist  China. 

However,  In  an  effort  to  bring  about 
the  result  they  are  constantly  seeking 
to  achieve,  namely,  complete  recognition 
of  Communist  China — I  think  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  us  to  stick  our  heads 
into  a  noose,  unless  we  are  going  to 
change  our  policy;  and,  personally,  I  do 
not  favor  doing  that — which  is  what  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  agreed  to  a  setup 
which  foreclosed  us  from  objecting  at  a 
later  time  to  the  inclusion  of  a  member 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  which  the  Rus- 
sians might  seek  to  include. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  truth  is  that 
today  the  Soviets  are  insisting  that  there 
be  some  equality  in  terms  of  the  num- 
bers on  the  control  Commission.  Strictly 
from  the  point  of  arithmetical  logic, 
they  do  have  a  point. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  there  Is  ever  to 
be  an  effective  ban  on  nuclear  weapons, 
Communist  China  will  have  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

I  have  taken  up  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  fact,  the  State 
Department  itself  has  responded  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  importance  of  includ- 
ing what  we  call  mainland  China  In  an 
effective  type  of  control  system. 

Presently  we  have  been  able  to  devise 
inspection  systems  which  operate  fairly 
well,  as  regards  surveillance  over  the  ex- 
plosion of  nuclear  wetponi  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  But  I  believe  it  would  be 
less  than  responsible,  and  surely  leu 
than  accurate,  to  say  that  we  can 
really  have  an  effective  control  over  the 
possible  violation  of  a  ban  on  nuclear 
tests  if  Communist  China  is  perma- 


nently excluded  from  such  an  agree- 
ment. Furthermore,  today  our  Govern- 
ment recognizes  that;  and  it  is  the  offi- 
cial position  of  our  Goverrunent.  as  of 
this  hour,  that  the  treaty  we  hope  wUl 
be  ageed  to  will  be  open  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  other  nations,  including  Com- 
munist China. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  That  may  be.  But  I 
would  question — and  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  did  not  mean  to 
imply — that  the  present  policy  of  our 
Government  is  to  accept  Communist 
China  on  a  formal  commission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  about  that.  I  would  say  that  today 
our  policy,  insofar  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  concerned,  and  also  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  is  that  the  nuclear  test  ban 
should  cover  as  many  areas  as  possible. 
That  leaves  the  matter  "open  end,"  so 
to  speak;  and  it  has  been  made  such 
intentionally,  quite  frankly. 

I  would  wish.  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security,  to  see  Communist  China 
covered  by  some  form  of  Inspection.  I 
do  not  agree  with  some  persons  that 
we  should  recognize  her  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  But  If  we  can  negotiate 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  Ambassador 
in  Warsaw,  as  we  have  been  doing  day 
after  day,  and  also  negotiate  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  North  Korea,  I 
believe  we  should  consider  the  possibility 
of  including  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
a  nuclear  weapons  test  ban.  lest  they  test 
the  weapons  themselves  and  later  have 
no  hesitancy  In  using  them  in  some  areas 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  my  point  with 
the  Senator  Is  that  to  suggest 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  suggest 
it. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  realize  that,  and  I 
should  not  have  stated  the  matter  in 
quite  that  way.  What  I  mean  is  that  a 
suggestion  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists become  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  arrangement  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  to  which  we  would 
wish  to  give  much  long  thinking  before 
we  would  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Of  course,  the  letter 
being  sent  to  the  President  will  receive 
consideration  at  policy  levels  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  letter  I  sent 
to  the  President,  I  merely  stated — and 
let  me  say  that  I  hope  I  did  so  in  a  most 
respectful  and  cooperative  manner— 
that  I  believe  consideration  should  be 
given  to  making  some  adjustments  in 
the  Commission,  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  national  security. 

It  follows,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  properly  pointed  out,  that  my 
proposal  would  include  the  right  to  in- 
clude on  the  Commission  a  second  Com* 
munlst  nation— in  other  words,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  one  other  Communist 
nation — along  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  three 
countries  that  are  truly  neutral. 

It  is  possible  that  one  of  those  coun- 
tries could  be  Communist  China.  I  do 
not  say  it  should:  but  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Chines* 
Communists  arc  going  to  pose  us  a  very 
serious  problem  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
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weapons;  and  the  sooner  they  are  in- 
cluded within  some  kind  of  control  de- 
vices, the  better  off  we  shall  be.  So  I 
suggest  that  we  do  so  early,  rather  than 
late.  But,  again,  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
negotiators,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  President.  My  suggestions  are  not 
offered  as  dicta;  but,  rather,  they  are 
offered  as  friendly,  helpful  suggestions. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  reaUze  that;  and 
I  think  the  ventilation  of  this  entire 
question  is  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  very  help- 
ful and  constructive  questions  and  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  I 
stated  that  I  have  two  additional  points 
to  make,  and  that  both  concern  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  the  control  sys- 
tem which  was  devised  last  summer  at 
the  conference  of  experts  with  scientists 
from  Western  and  Soviet  bloc  nations. 
All  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware 
that  new  data  from  the  Hardtack  n  ae- 
ries—a  recent  atomic  test  Mries  Indicat- 
ed that  In  Important  respects  the  con- 
trol system,  if  no  improvements  were 
made  In  it,  would  have  a  more  difficult 
task  than  the  conference  of  experts  had 
anticipated.  This  point  has  been  dis- 
cussed previously  in  the  Senate  and  in 
congressional  committees. 

We  need  not  wait  to  see  the  end  of 
the  negotiations,  to  render  Improvements 
in  the  detection  system.  At  the  request 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  committee  headed  by  Lloyd 
Berkner,  head  of  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  prepared  a  report  on  how 
the  science  of  the  detection  and  Identifi- 
cation of  underground  nuclear  tests  may 
be  advanced  and  further  improved  and 
refined.  That  report  has  been  com- 
pleted. I  suggest  that  it  should  be  made 
public.  This  document  should  not  be 
privileged.  The  Congress  ought  to  share 
in  the  findings  of  such  an  important 
group  in  working  on  such  a  crucial  prob- 
lem. I  respectfully  request  the  President 
not  to  construe  the  role  of  advisers  in 
such  a  way  that  reports  such  as  the 
Berkner  study  are  kept  guarded  within 
the  confines  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
cannot  find  any  reason  why  such  a  re- 
port should  be  classified.  We  need  to  see 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
this  distinguished  group. 


BXSXABCH  AKO  PBACKTUI.  TSSTS  8HOUI.D  >S  CON- 
DUCTSD  NOW  ON  A  ICtTTUAI.  BASIS 

My  other  point  on  the  technical  side 
of  this  question  is  that  we  could,  and 
should,  be  conducting  research  this  very 
minute,  so  as  to  test  the  worth  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Berkner  com- 
mittee and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  last 
summer  by  the  conference  of  experts. 
In  other  words,  research  on  peaceful 
tests  should  continue,  and  they  should 
be  conducted  on  a  mutual  huHM.  The 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  have  already  agreed  in 
principle  to  the  need  for  further  nuclear 
tests  for  peaceful  purposes,  which  would 
include  the  i>erfectlon  of  the  control  sys- 
tem. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  CommlttM  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  senior  Senator  from 


New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ahdekson),  and  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastors)  ,  suggested  some  time  ago  that 
additional  tests  be  held  to  check  the 
reliability  of  the  control  system.  Their 
suggestion  should  now  be  acted  on  In 
view  of  the  following: 

First.  The  Berkner  report  consists  of 
theoretical  possibilities  which  need  to  be 
tested. 

Second.  Such  tests  could  be  held  with 
the  three  nuclear  powers  participating. 
After  so  many  months  of  negotiation, 
both  last  summer  at  the  technical  con- 
ference and  later  at  the  political  confer- 
ence, the  Western  and  Soviet  scientists 
have  now  become  rather  well  acquainted. 
If  they  planned  and  Jointly  carried  on  a 
few  tests  for  research  purposes,  even  the 
few  remaining  doubts  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  system  might  be  removed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  these  pro- 
posals for  the  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  Department  of  State,  and  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva. 

I  am  also  making  my  letter  public  at 
this  time  so  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  ponder  its  worth,  if  any. 

It  Is  possible  that  we  who  are  trying  to 
find  ways  to  reach  a  safe  and  effective 
agreement  are  engaged  in  an  exercise  of 
futility  because  in  the  end  the  Soviet 
Union  win  not  accept  a  control  system 
that  is  effective  and  workable.  But  we 
do  not  yet  know  what  will  be  the  final 
and  Irrevocable  decision  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  negotiations,  I  re- 
peat, have  not  definitely  failed.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  we  should  per- 
severe and  be  patient. 

In  any  event,  we  are  not  wasting  our 
time.  We  could  never  forgive  ourselves 
if  we  failed  to  exhaust  every  possibility 
in  our  search  for  peace.  The  world  looks 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership  in 
efforts  to  remove  the  threat  of  destruc- 
tive war,  and  we  shall  be  judged  by  the 
vigor,  the  imagination,  and  the  fair- 
mindedness  of  our  work  in  Geneva,  and, 
I  am  sure,  in  other  places,  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  his 
address.  He  has  spoken  eloquently  and 
well,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
desire  and  the  need  for  disarmament. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  a 
clearer  line  of  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  disarmament,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  stoppage  of  radioactive  con- 
teonlnatlon  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the 
other? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  do,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  made  his  case  very,  very  ef- 
fectively and  convincingly. 

X  should  also  like  to  make  thli  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  negotiations 
currently  under  way  in  Geneva  on  the 
test  ban  and  negotiations  on  disarma- 
ment. Actually,  these  are  not  disarma- 
ment negotiations  in  themselves.  They 
lend  themselves  toward  a  reduction  of 
armaments.  They  could  lend  themselvei 
toward  an  effective  gyitem  for  futurt 
disarmament  agreements.    They  could 


have  a  tendency,  if  the  negotiations  were 
successful,  to  slow  down  the  what  I  call 
proliferation  or  the  extension  and  ex- 
pansion, of  atomic  weapons  into  other 
countries.  But  I  think  it  would  really  be 
stretching  the  point  a  bit  to  call  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. I  say  they  adjust  the  atmosphere 
for  the  possibilities  of  'disarmament. 

Mr.  GORE.  Insofar  as  the  stoppage 
of  underground  tests  is  concerned,  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  essentially  disarma- 
ment, just  as  would  be  the  stoppage  of 
further  development  of  missiles  and 
rockets.  The  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  does  not  come  from  iinder- 
ground  explosions,  if  they  are  contained. 
So  I  think  there  is  more  of  disarmament 
in  the  negotiations  than  the  able  Senator 
has  Just  indicated,  although  the  Rus- 
sians refused  to  consider  disarmament. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  whenever  dis- 
armament is  suggested  at  Geneva,  the 
Russians  react  by  blaming  us  for  the 
fallout  hazard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  make  this  one 
correction.  The  issue  at  Oeneva  over 
disarmament  came  in  a  proposal  we 
made  that  such  an  agreement  should 
be  tied  in  with  further  disarmament  pro- 
posals which  would  be  made  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  when  weapons  technology  is 
slowed  down,  it  has  a  tendency  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race,  but  a  country  could 
still  arm  itself  heavily  with  weapons  it 
already  had.  In  other  words,  the  style 
and  the  tsrpe  of  the  weapons  which  so 
far  have  been  approved  could  be  ex- 
panded and  extended.  So  there  is  not 
really  involved  disarmament  in  the  sense 
of  reducing  the  number  of  weapons 
which  are  available. 

Mr.  OGRE.  But  any  substantial 
agreement  for  international  control  of 
atomic  tests  of  whatever  character 
would.  I  believe,  be  a  major  step  which 
might  lead  to  the  taking  of  other  steps. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely.  The 
Senator  is  undoubtedly  correct.  That  is 
the  importance  of  such  an  agreement. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  fnxn  Tennessee  concerning  the 
banning  of  atmospheric  tests,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  more  inside  knowl- 
edge than  did  some  of  us.  That  is  pkjs- 
sible  because  of  the  important  role  of 
the  Senator  ircxa.  Termessee  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  or  it  may 
have  been  due  to  the  Senator's  prophetic 
vision.  But  since  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  this  state- 
ment Includes  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChttkcbI,  who  is 
present  in  the  Chamber — a  tremendous 
amount  of  new  Information  has  been 
made  available  about  the  danger  of  con- 
tamlnation  by  radioactive  materials. 
The  difference  in  emphasis  on  this  sub- 
ject In  February  and  March  1958,  aa 
compared  with  February  and  March 
1858.  is  the  difference  between  day  and 
night.  All  at  once  statements  by  selen- 
Uiti  from  ftll  over  Amerlc»— even  Klen- 
tUts,  such  as  Mr.  Ubby,  who  a  year  ago. 
were  leu  than  open  about  the  dangers 
of  strontium  80  and  radioactive  f  allout^ 
Mt  fUUng  the  newipaptn  every  day. 
The  Information  as  to  the  potential 
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dax^ers  of  the  pollutkMi  of  the  atmos- 
phere comes  not  from  emottr>nftHy  un- 
balanced, but  from  responsiUe.  actually 
working  icienUats. 

Therefore,  the  two  suegcsliont  which 
have  been  made — the  propoeal  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRsl  on 
a  unilateral  basis,  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHuacuJ 
on  an  international  basis — emphasize 
the  concern  ol  the  Congreea  about  this 
matter.  Both  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  pro- 
posals in  (Mrder  that  there  might  come 
out  of  the  conference  at  Geneva  some- 
thing worthwhile— not  merely  an  agree- 
ment for  the  sake  of  haTir«  an  agree- 
ment, but  something  worthwhile  for 
humanity. 

I  am  hopeful,  and  so  are  the  two  Sen- 
ators to  whom  I  have  referred,  that  we 
can  get  a  much  broader  agreement ;  but 
if  we  cazmot  get  a  broader  agreement — 
and  it  is  our  aim  and  purpose  to  get  a 
broader  agreement — then  I  hope  and 
pray  our  negotiators,  vnder  the  inspira- 
tion which  has  been  provided  from  the 
Senate,  will  proceed  forthwith  to  take 
up  the  possibility  of  international  con- 
trol of  atmospheric  explosions.  If  the 
Russians  will  not  agree  to  soch.  control, 
then,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Temies- 
see,  his  courageous  propoeal  is  one  I 
would  readily  embrace,  because  it  would 
indicate  that  we  ar?  Utetng  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  lead—and  I  underscore 
"moral  lead" — in  trying  to  protect  not 
only  our  national  sec\irity,  but  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  for  gen^ntions  to 
come. 

I  bare  been  concerned  about  what  I 
have  been  reading  from  reports  of  our 
scientists,  and  some  reports  from 
eminent  scientists  of  Great  Britain,  that 
everywhere  there  is  serious  concern  over 
radioactive  fstllout. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  wiD 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  T  wish 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  distin- 
fruished  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  a  signal  contribution  in  the  ex- 
cellent address  he  has  made  this  after- 
noon. I  nev«>  think  of  this  problem 
without  being  reminded  of  a  cartoon 
which  was  published  several  jfears  ago 
depicting  two  falling  atomic  bombs. 
Under  these  falhng  bombs  stood  the 
United  States  and  the  Soriei  Union. 
One  bomb  was  falling  a  little  faster  than 
the  other.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  pcrinting  up  to  the 
falhng  bombs,  and  one  was  saying  to  the 
other.  "Look,  we  are  ahead." 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  humanity 
can  move  ahead  is  by  having  some  suc- 
cess at  the  conference  taMe  at  Geneva. 
because  as!»uredly  the  American  people 
and  the  Riissian  people  are  bieathing 
the  same  air.  and  assuredly  the  air  is 
being  poisoned  day  by  day  by  the  rising 
levels  of  radioactivity. 

I  suf^irest.  thcrefcnre,  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  a  place  where  it  is  at  all  possttde 
tor  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  find  a  common  ground  upon 
which  io  negotiate,  certainly  it  ought  to 
be  with  respect  to  the  subject  currently 


In  the  process  of  negotiation  at  Geneva. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  as  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  that 
we  must  not  lose  this  fateful  opportimity 
to  take  some  forward  step  in  this  field. 
Even  if  it  should  develop  that  we  cannot 
achieve  all  we  want  at  Geneva,  let  ua  at 
least  demonstrate  a  capacity  for  flexi- 
bility. Let  us  alter  oui-  course  if  we 
must,  but  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  achieve 
scmiething  useful,  valuable,  and  mean- 
ingful from  the  conference,  in  order 
that  the  contamination  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  come  to  an  end. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  he  has  made  a  contri- 
bution of  great  importance  this  after- 
noon. I  hope  his  statement  will  be 
seriously  studied  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  given  the  attention  it  wai"- 
rants.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  continuing  interest 
and  effort  in  this  field. 

If  everyone  in  this  land  were  as  much 
concerned  about  this  problem  as  he  is, 
I  think  we  would  be  making  better  prog- 
ress. If  everyone  understood  this  prob- 
lem as  well  as  he,  the  concern  would 
be  so  grave  that  the  I*ress  Gallery  would 
be  filled  today,  to  report  a  subject  of  this 
great  moment,  and  such  a  demand  would 
rise  over  all  the  land  that  our  negoti- 
ators at  Geneva  would  bend  every  effort 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  poisoning  of  the  air. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  a 
speech.    I  apologize  for  having  done  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  good  one. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  My  pmTpose  in  rising 
was  to  commend  the  Senator  upon  the 
excellence  of  his  address,  and  to  assure 
him  that  in.  this  effort  he  has  my  whole- 
hearted cooperation- 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  not  only  toe  his  very  generous 
remarks — his  overly  generous  personal 
comments — but  I  am  also  grateful  for 
the  interest  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  I,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GorkI, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastors  I.  the  Senator  from  New  Me.xico 
(Mr.  Anderson],  and  many  other  Sena- 
tors now  present  on  the  floor  with  re- 
spect to  this  very  important  issue,  in 
the  attempt  to  find  some  workable,  some 
reasonable,  some  effective  and  some  safe- 
guarded type  of  agreement  which  will 
lend  itself  toward  the  easing  of  inter- 
national tensions  on  the  one  hand,  aiKl, 
as  has  been  stated  so  brilliantly  and 
movingly  today  by  other  Senators,  which 
will  spare  humanity  from  the  inevitable 
poisoning  which  will  come  to  the  air 
from  a  continuation  of  this  kind  of 
activity. 

It  is  a  great  and  moving  experience, 
Mr.  President,  to  realize  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States — not  simply  one 
Senates:  who  is  on  a  self-styled  crusade 
of  his  own.  but  many  Senators — will 
take  the  lead  to  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  exicourage  our  negotiators 
to  move  ahead. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  when  he  spoke  about  flexibility  be- 
ing required  at  this  time  he  touched 
upon  the  real  secret  of  success.    It  is  not 


a  flexibility  which  would  set  aside  our  se- 
curity at  all,  but  Is  a  flexibility  to  permit 
forward  movement,  to  i^ermlt  an  ad- 
vance, and  to  permit  constructive  prog- 
ress. Whatever  may  be  the  results  at 
Geneva,  at  least  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  other 
Senators  who  have  expressed  themselves 
can  honestly  feel  in  their  hearts  that 
they  have  tried. 

I  think  this  is  very  Important.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  in  the  months  to  come 
we  will  see  more  and  more  to  Justify 
every  word  said  on  the  floor  today,  be- 
cause the  truth  is  coming  to  the  fore- 
front. Even  our  President  noted  jres- 
terday,  in  his  very  serious  press  confer- 
ence, the  dangers  of  radioactive  fallout 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  I  remind 
Senators  this  fallout  occurs  in  the  north- 
cm  regions.  Atomic  te.sts  have  a  way 
of  spewing  down  fallout  rapidly  in  the 
northern  regions,  where  we  ttve.  while 
Uie  so-called  lag  period  of  hohllng  radio- 
active particles  m  the  atmosphere  far 
above  the  earth  for  years  and  years  and 
years,  during  which  time  the  particles 
lose  some  of  their  lethal  effect,  takes 
place  not  in  this  area  but  near  the 
Equator.  We  are  in  the  area  which 
receives  the  full  impact.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  read  of  strontiim  90 
in  milk,  of  strontium  90  in  wiieat.  of 
strontium  90  in  vegetables  and  in  other 
products  we  consume? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  not  only  for  the 
splendid  address  which  he  has  )ust 
concluded  but  also  for  the  many  contri- 
butions which  he  has  made  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  in  this,  the  S6th 
Congress,  the  Senate  is  truly  fulfilling 
that  constitutional  responsibility  with 
respect  to  foreign  affairs  whicli  all  too 
long  it  has  allowed  to  lie  unused. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  while 
the  lead  has  been  taken  primarily  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations — and  we  have  an  ex 
traordinarily  able  Conunittee  on  For 
elgn  Relations — there  have  been  other 
Senators  who  have  made  contributions 
on  the  great  debate  on  foreign  policy, 
among  them  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  fMr.  KcrAtrvEsT  whom  I  ob- 
serve in  the  Chamber,  who  made  a  very 
constructive  suggestion  for  a  multilateral 
organisation  to  coordinate  the  separate 
foreign  aid  programs  of  the  Western 
nations. 

I  hope  our  friends  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  continue  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  nM>re  visicm,  more 
imagination,  fresher  thinking  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  as  opposed  to  the  relative 
sterility  and  relative  infiexibiUty  of  the 
present  administration. 

I  make  this  suggestion  in  all  htsnility: 
Would  it  not  perhaps  be  worthwhile  for 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  formulate  an  overall  policy 
lor  the  Senate,  and  to  tuing  before  those 
of  us  who  are  not  members  of  that  com- 
mittee a  greater  degree  of  information. 
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In  order  that  there  may  be  closer  unity 
in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  our  obser- 
vations on  foreign  policy?  I  think  it  is 
a  fine  thing  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KErAuviR],  the  Jimior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OoreI,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMPHRiYl,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Dodd],  and  others  to  come  forth 
with  their  very  constructive  suggestions 
with  respect  to  certain  aspects  of  foreign 
policy.  However,  if  such  suggestions 
could  be  tied  together  by  the  leaders  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
If  they  could  bring  to  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions and  recommendations,  I  feel  that 
the  influence  of  this  great  body  would  be 
even  more  effectively  felt  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  is  very  meritorious.  The 
Senator  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
considerable  effort  is  being  made  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  consensus  to  which  he 
refers.  I  have  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions a  draft  copy  of  a  resolution,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  very  well-reasoned 
and  sound  advice.  I  hope  to  submit  that 
resolution,  which  deals  with  the  entire 
area  of  the  nuclear  test  ban.  and  points 
out  the  concern  of  the  Congress  along 
the  lines  which  have  been  discus.sed  here 
today.  We  have  discussed  today  the 
general  theme  of  that  particular  reso- 
lution, but  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senate  go  on  record  with  an  expression 
of  the  views  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  of  the  sov- 
ereign States. 

My  proposed  resolution  will  be  given 
preliminary  consideration  in  a  more  or 
less  private  manner  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee.  Then  I  should  like  to 
submit  it  in  the  regular  order,  have  it 
considered  by  the  committee,  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate.  I  believe  this 
can  be  done.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to 
offer  anything  that  would  jeopardize  our 
present  negotiations. 

Tomorrow,  or  the  next  day  the  Senate 
meets.  I  shall  present  a  compilation  of 
the  reports  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  thus  far  on  radioactive  fallout 
and  atmospheric  pollution.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  with  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  our  subcommittee.  This 
compilation  would  more  or  less  buttress 
and  underscore  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and 
other  Senators.  It  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record,  for  all  to  see.  I  believe 
it  win  represent  a  rather  extensive  and 
comprehensive  research  job. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Almost  the  first  speech 
it  was  my  privilege  to  make  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  was  addressed  to  the 
subject  of  policy  in  relation  to  massive 
retaliation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  remanber  the 
Senator's  speech. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  questioned  its  wisdom, 
as  well  as  Its  adequacy  and  efficacy. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  I  ex- 
pressed apprehension  that  to  follow 
such  a  policy  would  be,  so  to  speak, 
placing  all  ovu-  eggs  in  one  basket.  We 
might  be  preparing  to  fight  the  kind  of 
war  which  we  might,  God  grant,  never 
have  to  fight.  I  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  no  nuclear  bomb 
might  ever  again  in  my  lifetime  be 
dropped  upon  a  city. 

Despite  my  views  to  the  contrary,  we 
have  proceeded  upon  the  policy  of  mas- 
sive retaliation. 

As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  in  secret 
session  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee day  before  yesterday,  and  again, 
as  I  watched  President  Eisenhower  last 
evening  on  television,  and  heard  him  say 
to  us  and  to  the  world  that  there  would  . 
be  no  ground  warfare,  and  that  he  did 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
warfare,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  might  be  the  supreme  and 
ultimate  test  of  the  wisdom  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  policy  of  massive 
retaliation. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  my  apprehen- 
sions with  respect  to  that  policy  are 
proved  lllfounded.  I  hope  it  succeeds  in 
preserving  peace  and  the  ixjsition  of  the 
free  world.  If  it  does  succeed,  then  the 
Russians  will  back  down  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  West- 
ern Powers  will  be  preserved  in  Central 
Europe   and   throughout  the   world. 

If  it  does  not  succeed,  then  either 
there  must  be  some  accommodation  of 
the  Russian  position  by  us — I  hope  not 
app>e8isement — or,  God  forbid,  nuclear 
war.  I  say  "God  forbid  "  because,  ac- 
cording to  scientists  whom  I  have  heard 
testify,  there  is  enough  radioactivity  in 
the  nuclear  stockpiles  of  the  three  nu- 
clear powers  to  make  large  portions  of 
the  earth  uninhabitable. 

I  am  not  here  saying  that  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  President's  statement 
yesterday.  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  that  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  we  must  depend  upon  mas- 
sive retaliation  with  nuclear  weapons 
alone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  quickly,  briefly, 
and  positively  with  the  remarks  of  the 
jvmior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  has 
stated  exactly  the  doubts,  fears,  and  con- 
cerns which  bother  many  of  us. 

Without  trying  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  President's  remarks— and  I  think  he 
could  have  said  very  little  else  in  terms 
of  our  real  power— it  might  have  been 
better,  from  my  point  of  view,  not  to 
have  said  what  was  said  about  the 
grovmd  forces. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  made  the  comment  almost 
inevitable.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  stated  the  question  today  in  a  mov- 
ing and  persuasive  manner. 

Often  we  hear  it  said  that  we  should 
restrain  ourselves  In  foreign  policy  de- 
bates. I  believe  in  responsible  debate. 
I  believe  in  restrained  and  responsible 
discussion.  However,  I  believe  that  re- 
sponsible debate  means  discussion.  We 
need  to  hear  more  from  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
such  as  the  dlstlngxilshed  Senator  from 


Tennessee  [Mr.  Gone]  and  other  mem- 
bers. We  need  to  know  what  the  facts 
are.  The  only  place  where  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions meet  is  in  this  Chamber.  Outside 
this  Chamber  we  are  living  in  our  own 
little  Jxirisdictions.  One  of  the  troubles 
with  our  foreign  policy  today  is  that  it 
is  departmentalized  to  such  a  great  ex- 
tent that  there  is  no  adequate  synthesis 
and  coordination  either  in  the  legisla- 
tive or  the  executive  branches.  Yet  the 
Soviets  have  a  totality  of  policy  within 
a  totalitarian  regime,  and  they  move  on 
all  fronts  at  once.  Everything  is  related 
to  everything  else.  The  one  place  where 
we,  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  have  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  synthesis  and  co- 
ordination of  information  and  policy  is 
in  this  Chamber,  where  we  debate,  not  as 
committee  members,  but  as  Members  of 
the  Senate,  each  of  us  representing  his 
own  constituents,  his  own  State,  and  his 
own  points  of  view. 

A  Member  of  the  Senate  need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  have  sound  foreign  policy 
views.  There  are  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  not  members  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  whose  views  on 
foreign  policy  are  extremely  well 
grounded.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Mem- 
ber need  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  have  views  on  the 
strength  of  the  Nation  in  terms  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  ought  to  be  enlight- 
ened enough  to  receive  the  views  of  well- 
informed  Senators.  Some  of  the  best 
speeches  I  have  ever  heard  on  foreign 
policy  were  made  by  Members  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  That  does  not  mean 
that  members  of  a  committee  are  less 
informed.  It  means  that  some  p>ersons 
have  an  unusually  good  talent  and  have 
an  unusual  store  of  information  on  these 
subjects. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota once  again  on  his  remarks,  and 
also  those  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore?,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  the  role  of  debate. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  recent  years  about  the  general  di- 
rection in  which  this  country  is  moving. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  there  is  so  little 
disagreement  among  us  as  to  what  that 
direction  should  be.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause, in  the  guise  of  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy,  we  have  come  to  think  that 
it  is  somehow  unseemly  to  question  the 
general  direction  of  o\ir  course  in  the 
world  at  large. 

But.  Mr.  President,  whatever  the  rea- 
son may  be.  it  is  a  very  imhealthy  symp- 
tom. How  long  has  it  laeen  since  there 
has  been  a  general  debate  on  American 
foreign  policy  on  this  floor?  How  long? 
I  submit  it  has  been  nearly  20  years. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  par- 
ties today  as  to  the  direction  of  our 
course?  The  main  argmnent  between 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  seems  to  pivot  on  the  nvunber 
of  missiles  we  ought  to  build  this  year  or 
next  year.  But,  Mr.  President,  though 
I  feel  very  strongly,  as  do  so  many  of 
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m7  coUeaeues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  aDow  a  gap  to 
develop  between  our  military  strcn^h 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  other,  and  although  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  indictment 
which  has  been  made  against  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  as  relates  to 
the  missile  lag,  still  there  should  be  an- 
other question,  and  a  greater  question, 
which  each  of  us  should  be  asking  oar- 
selves,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  debate  on  the  floor:  Suppose 
we  do  achieve  this  terrible  parity  in 
mlssUes?  Suppose  we  close  the  gap  in 
a  year  or  2  years,  where  are  we  headed? 
Four  or  fire  years  from  now  will  we  have 
100  or  200  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles set  in  place,  each  pointed  at  a 
metropolitan  area,  or  industrial  center, 
or  military  bastion  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
At  the  same  time,  will  the  Soviets  not 
have  200  or  more  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  set  in  place,  pointed  to- 
ward the  heartlands  of  America? 

That  Is  indeed  the  prospect.  Whereas 
a  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  thinking 
of  an  attack  by  Russia  in  terms  of  inter- 
continental bombers,  with  8  hours  or  10 
hours  of  warning  time,  today  we  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  with  the  warning  time 
reduced  to  1&  minutes.  Oar  technicians 
and  Soviet  technicians  in  4  or  5  years 
will  be  sitting  before  their  radar  screens. 
Is  there  one  among  us  who  does  not  be- 
Meve  that  these  men  are  falKble?  Is  there 
cMie  among  us  who  does  not  believe  that 
the  day  will  come  when  one  of  these 
technicians,  sitting  before  his  radar 
screen,  is  going  to  make  a  mistake?  Is  it 
not  a  mathematical  certainty  that  a  mis- 
take will  be  made,  given  sufficient  time? 

When  the  mistake  is  made,  there  will 
be  15  minutes  for  decision.  If  the  mis- 
take takes  the  form  of  assuming  that  an 
attack  has  been  launched  against  the 
United  States,  then  within  15  minutes  a 
hundred  or  more  intercontinental  mis- 
siles will  presiunably  be  lauiKhed,  and 
within  the  hour  40  to  50  million  people 
may  die.  Then  an  awful  retaliation  oc- 
curs. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  night- 
mare. This  is  not  an  idle  fancy.  This 
is  what  we  are  facing,  like  a  ship  with  its 
tiller  locked  and  moving  in  the  current 
toward  the  maelstrom.  That  is  the 
specter  we  are  facing.  But  we  do  not 
talk  about  it. 

I  have  listened  for  a  long,  long  time 
to  eminent  spokesmen  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  in  my  party  and  in  the  Re- 
publican Party,  as  they  recite  that  the 
purpose  of  our  whole  course  of  action  in 
the  world  is  to  build  positions  of  strength 
from  which  to  negotiate.  However,  I 
have  not  heard  one  of  them  specify  what 
we  ought  to  negotiate  for. 

That  is  the  unspoken  thing.  When 
the  time  comes,  just  as  we  are  faced  to- 
day with  the  impending  crisis  at  Ber- 
lin, when  negoUatian  confronts  us  as  a 
necessity,  will  there  be  a  real  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  what 
form  the  negotiation  should  take?  We 
must  begin  to  think  about  the  areas 
within  which  we  should  be  prepared  to 
negotiate.  We  must  think  and  talk 
about  how  to  free  the  ViUer  to  move  onr 


shlp  of  state  out  of  the  current  which 
is  leading  us  into  the  maelstrom. 

Geneva  Is  the  starting  point.  It  is 
the  place  where  it  is  possible  that  the 
first  step  may  be  taken.  Any  progress  in 
this  difBcult  field  will  be  made  in  little 
steps,  not  by  grandiloquent  designs. 

That  is  why  It  is  so  Important  that 
our  negotiators  be  prepared  to  do  their 
utmost,  and  prepared  to  take  whatever 
alternative  course  may  be  necessary  in 
the  public  interest,  keeping  the  national 
security  of  this  country  in  mind,  to 
make  that  first  step  possible  at  Geneva. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  commerui  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
If  we  bring  the  same  resolve  to  the  con- 
ference table  which  he  has  demon- 
strated on  the  floor  today,  I  am  siire  we 
win  make  that  first  step. 

Such  might  well  prove  to  be  the  cru- 
cial occurrence  of  this  century,  for  if  we 
once  begin  to  move  out  of  this  dreadful 
current,  there  Is  hope,  if  we  remain 
in  it,  there  is  no  hope.  The  atomic  war 
one  day  will  come,  because  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  man  such  a 
catastrophe  becomes  possible  through 
accident.  Surely  the  law  of  mathe- 
matical averages  makes  that  accident 
nearly  inevitable,  given  the  necessary 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  might  add  that 
as  weapons  become  more  broadly  ac- 
cessible, as  more  nations  are  brought 
into  the  atomic  field,  and  as  more  na- 
tions develop  their  missiles  and  war- 
heads, we  will  not  know  from  which  di- 
rection the  attack  comes.  The  question 
then  will  be:  Against  whom  do  we  re- 
taliate? What  an  unforgivable  error  it 
will  be  if  we  retaliate  against  the  wrong 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PASSAGE  BY  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OP  HAWAIIAN  STATE- 
HOOD BELL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  T  rise 
to  make  an  announcement  which  I  know 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  just  passed 
the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  by  a  vote  of 
323  to  89. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
complimenting  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  its  prompt  and  expeditious  ac- 
tion. I  should  like  to  be  privileged, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
to  extend  to  Hawaii  the  warm  greetings 
and  felicitations  of  all  of  us  in  the  Ckm- 
gress  who  are  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
HawaiL  Nothing  could  make  my  heart 
any  happier  today  than  this  announce- 
ment, because  surely  the  people  of 
Hawaii  are  the  finest  kind  of  Americans, 
and  they  have  long  deserved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  l^  members  of  the  great  and 
wonderful  system  which  we  call  the  Fed- 
eral Union. 

So  I  am  delighted.  Mr.  President;  this 
Is  wonderful  news.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  will  sign  the  bill  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  White  House. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  congratulations  and 


hearty  good  wishes  to  the  new  State  of 

Hawaii. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    As  a  result,  our 
country  is  an  the  stronger. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  biU  (S.  50)  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union. 

DOCTOR  L.  M.  DONALSON  CHOSEN 
1960  PRESIDENT  OP  LINCOLN 
COUNTY.  TENN.,  MEDICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fine  and  well- 
deserved  honor  which  has  been  accorded 
Dr.  Im.  M.  Donalson.  of  Fayetteville. 
Tenn.  Dr.  Donalson  came  to  Fayette- 
ville in  1932  with  a  98-cent  medical  bag 
and  a  diploma  from  Meharry  Medical 
College  in  Nashville.  In  those  hard  de> 
pression  days  he  began  his  long  service 
of  ministering  to  the  medical  needs  of 
his  fellow  Negroes. 

Dr.  Donalson  has  been  chosen  by  his 
fellow  colleagues — aU  of  them  white — 
as  the  1960  president  of  the  Lincoln  / 
County  Medical  Association.  His  re- 
sponse was  typical  of  the  modest  and 
self-effacing  service  he  has  rendered  bis 
community.    He  said: 

rm  jost  a  country  doctor,  trying  to  make 
a  Uvlng. 

I  think  Dr.  DonaJson's  unselfish  record 
and  the  honor  he  has  been  accorded  is 
a  wonderful  testimony  to  him  and  to  men 
of  both  races  in  a  time  when  anger  and 
emotion  seem  frequently  to  confuse  . 
issues. 

I  commend  Dr.  Donalson  for  his  great 
human  achievements,  and  his  colleagues 
for  their  recognition  of  them. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 

GUFPEY 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  present  colleagues  served  in  the 
Senate  with  Joseph  Oufley.  and  knew 
him  far  better  than  I  did. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill!  had  occasion  to  recall 
many  of  the  happy  incidents  of  Senator 
Gufiey's  career  in  this  body.  I  am  sxire 
that  all  the  Members  who  served  with 
him  Join  me  in  expressing  to  his  family 
and  to  his  many  friends  our  sincere 
sympathy  at  his  passing. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  past  2  days,  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1  and  I  have 
been  maJdng  to  this  body  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses on  the  gravity  of  the  economic 
distress  wiiich  grips  our  Nation's  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment.    We  have  based 
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these  addresses  on  the  severe  conditions 
in  our  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  which 
were  studied  last  week  in  3  days  of  de- 
pressed-areas hearings,  which  I  con- 
ducted as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Production  and  Stabilization.  In  our 
addresses  we  have  dealt  with  numerous 
programs,  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
we  feel  might  be  undertaken  to  bring 
both  temporary  and  lasting  relief  to  the 
stricken   regions. 

Today,  however,  I  shoi\ld  like  to  di- 
rect my  remarks  almost  entirely  to  one 
piece  of  proposed  legislation,  which  calls 
for  a  new  program.  I  believe  this 
measure  relates  to  the  most  important 
domestic  matter  that  will  come  before 
this   1st   session   of  the  86th   Congress. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  area 
redevelopment  measures — and.  more 
specifically,  of  Senate  bill  722.  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las], and  cosponsored  by  38  other  Sen- 
ators. 

It  is  my  devout  belief  that  today  our 
Nation's  need  is  so  great  that  only  a 
measure  as  forceful  and  far-reaching  as 
this  one  is  capable  of  achieving  the  de- 
sired purpose — namely,  that  of  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  new  mdustry  in 
depressed  areas  and  of  bringing  a  healthy 
supply  of  new  employment  to  the  suf- 
fering communities  where  hunger  and 
privation  now  haunt  many  families. 

In  support  of  my  belief,  I  could  quote 
statistics  at  great  length.  I  could  draw 
upon  the  record  of  our  public  hearings 
in  West  Virginia,  and  could  cite  figures 
to  show  that  13.6  percent  of  the  State's 
labor  force — or  1  out  of  8  persons — Is  un- 
employed. I  could  state  that  this  rep- 
resents 90,000  jobless  men  and  women — 
of  whom  53,000  now  are  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefit  payments,  with  the  rest 
getting  nothing  at  all.  I  could  point  out 
that  each  month  278,000  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's people  are  standing  in  line  to  re- 
ceive small  rations  of  Government  sur- 
plus foods,  and  that  more  than  20,000 
others  are  eligible  for  these  foods,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  receive  them.  I 
could  recount  testimony  to  show  that 
hundreds  of  small  businesses  have  failed, 
because  retail  sales  have  slumped  as 
much  as  35  percent  in  some  areas.  I 
could  point  out  that,  in  the  past  8  years, 
the  number  of  coal-industry  jobs  avail- 
able to  miners  in  West  Virginia  has  fallen 
from  120,888  to  44.237. 

All  these  statistics  I  could  recite  to 
show  that  lingering,  chronic  employ- 
ment has  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  my  State,  and  that 
thousands  of  desperate  men  and  women 
are  prayerfully  waiting  for  something — 
anything — that  would  make  new  Jobs 
available  to  them,  so  that  they  might 
again  support  their  families. 

But  in  dealing  entirely  with  statistics 
and  figures,  sometimes  the  urgent  human 
meaning  of  the  problem  can  be  missed. 
For  that  reason.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
brief  passage  from  the  record  of  the 
testimony  taken  at  one  of  the  hearings  I 
conducted  last  week  in  West  Virginia. 
The  hearing  was  held  at  Beckley.  a  me- 
dium-sized city  In  the  south-central 
portion  of  the  State;  and  the  witness  was 
the  Honorable  Howard  B.  Chambers, 
sheriff  of  nearby  Mingo  County. 


Sheriff  Chambers,  a  down-to-earth 
man  who  knows  his  people  and  their 
conditions,  pointed  out  that  41  percent 
of  the  population  of  his  county  is — due 
to  destitute  circumstances — eligible  to 
receive  surplus  commodities.  That  is  41 
percent — nearly  half  of  the  persons  in 
a  county  of  47.409  population — who  are 
so  desperate  that  they  must  depend 
entirely  upon  meager  amounts  of  Gov- 
ernment commodities  for  their  suste- 
nance. 

Then  the  sheriff  continued — and  I 
quote  further  from  the  record: 

The  conditions  In  Mingo  County  are  that 
they  mechanized  bo  much  In  the  mines  that 
they  are  laying  off  people,  and  then  these 
people  draw  out  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  they  are  down  on  starvation. 
They  go  and  apply  for  DP  A — 

That  is  to  say,  the  department  of  pub- 
lic assistance  benefits.  Then  the  sheriiT 
said: 

They  In  turn  send  them  to  a  doctor,  and 
if  they  are  well  enough  to  work,  they  can- 
not get  any  assistance  at  all.  X  have  run  on 
people  and  talked  to  people  that  actually 
broke  down  and  cried.  One  woman,  whom 
I  met  yesterday,  was  on  starvation.  Her 
hVLsband  is  healthy,  but  be  cannot  find  work. 
He  has  been  In  other  States,  and  they  tell 
us  that  other  States  have  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  that  they  want  to  take  care  of 
their  own  people.  The  men  are  out  hitch- 
hiking, hoboing  on  the  freight  trains,  walk- 
ing the  roads  with  their  shoe  soles  worn  out, 
and  they  cannot  get  any  assistance  at  all. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
the  compelling  presentation  which  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  is  making. 
I  would  ask.  however,  for  time  to  submit 
a  imanimous-consent  request  in  connec- 
tion with  the  particular  point  being 
made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail,  through  its  lead 
editorial  of  March  9,  has  indicated  what 
Senator  Byrd  has  so  well  stated — 
namely,  that  this  problem — acute  as  it 
is  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia — Is  not 
confined  to  the  hills  and  valleys,  the 
mining  region  where  heavy  pockets  of 
unemployment  exist  In  West  Virginia". 
As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  who  now  has  risen  to  his  feet, 
well  knows,  conditions  are  not  good, 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "The  State's 
Problems.  Acute  as  They  Are.  Are  Not 
Typical  of  West  Virginia  Alone." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  that  editorial,  which  sets  forth 
the  need  for  an  awareness  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Charleston  Dally  Mall,   Mar.  9. 
1050] 

Thk  Statk's  Problems,  Acute  as  Thkt  Are, 
Ark  Not  Ttpical  of  West  Virginia  Alone 

The  problems  of  automation,  technologi- 
cal unemplo3^ent.  surplus  commodities  and 
so  forth  are  not  peculiar  to  West  Virginia. 
In  fact  and  while  they  dominate  the  eco- 


nomic hOTlzon  of  West  Virginia  Its  problem 
18  not  even  the  most  acute  ch-  widespread. 

Representative  John  Slack  of  the  State's 
Sixth  District  has  obUOned  from  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  summary  which 
shows  clearly  that  this  complex  bsrproduct  of 
what  is  otherwise  a  substantial  economic  re- 
covery has  national  proportions.  In  24  of 
the  49  States  there  are  210  counties  where  15 
percent  or  more  of  the  population  is  receiv- 
ing surplus  commodities  as  "needy  persons." 

West  Virginia  does  not  have  the  largest 
number  of  these  counties.  Kentucky.  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas  are  all  more  poorly  sit- 
uated, and  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  are 
close.  Neither  does  West  Virginia  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  population  in  this 
state  of  dependency.  The  ratio  is  higher  In 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  Okla- 
homa. Indeed,  the  average  for  the  210  coun. 
ties  is  21.8  i>ercent.  West  Virginia  has  some 
counties  where  the  ratio  is  higher  than  this, 
but  the  figure  for  the  State  Is  only  15  per- 
cent. 

Representative  Slack  insLsts  that  tbls  puts 
a  different  light  upon  tlie  problem,  and  we 
think  he  is  correct.  For  it  Is  one  thing  to 
say,  as  many  do,  that  West  Virginia  is  sim- 
ply going  through  an  adjustment,  but  It  is 
quite  another  when  this  adjustment  em- 
braces wide  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan 
and  New  York  as  well. 

Whether  or  not  the  surplus  commodities 
list  is  a  precise  measure  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic status,  the  fact  remains  that  5.220,000 
of  the  Nation's  population  are  now  drawing 
surplus  commodities. 

This  is  not  Just  a  revolution  in  the  coal 
business,  which  is  the  shape  it  takes  In  West 
Virginia.  It  is  a  sign  of  trouble  for  the 
whole  of  the  American  economy,  and  it  de- 
serves far  more  attention  than  Congress  and 
the  administration   have   been  giving  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  am  constrained  to  speak  with 
vigor  about  the  necessity — which  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  capable  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd] — to 
alert  the  membership  of  this  body  to  the 
problems  of  imemployment,  not  only  in 
West  Virginia,  but  in  the  Nation  as 
well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  jdeld. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  listening  not  only  to  the 
splendid  address  being  made  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  but  also  to  the  most  interesting 
comments  made  just  now  by  his  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph!,  with  respect 
to  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization, which  heard  the  testimony 
with  respect  to  Senate  bill  722;  and  I 
also  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  full  commit- 
tee which  resulted  yesterday  in  the  re- 
porting of  the  bill. 

I  can  testify— and  I  am  happy  to  do 
so — with  respect  to  the  very  vigorous 
and  helpful  part  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  took  In 
all  those  deliberations.  I  believe  he  is 
particularly  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing gone  into  the  field  and  for  having 
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^Y  heard,  throtighout  West  Virginia,  testl- 
-1  mony  with  respect  to  the  plight  of  his 
"^  State's  unemployed  and  the  help  this 

bill  could  give  them. 

I  recall  to  the  minds  of  both  my  good 
friends  from  West  Virginia  the  fine  tes- 
timony which  was  given  by  their  col- 
league in  the  other  body,  Representative 
.  Ken  Hicklir.  who  brought  a  Upe  re- 
cording before  the  Senate  subcommltte. 
and  gave  it  the  benefit,  by  ear.  of  the  in- 
terviews he  had  conducted  with  unfor- 
tunate unemployed  citliens  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, their  wives,  and  their  families,  in 
order  to  dramatlM — If  that  were 
needed— the  plight  of  those  unfortunate 
American  oltlaens. 

I  can  say.  in  response  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph! 
that  we  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  almost 
equally  difficult  circumstances.  Aa  we 
read  the  latest  figures,  there  are  508,000 
Pennsylvanlans  walking  the  streets,  look- 
ing for  work  which  they  cannot  find. 
We  find,  in  Fayette  County,  In  south- 
west Pennsylvania,  not  far  from  the 
West  Virginia  border.  25  percent  of  our 
labor  force  is  unemployed. 

The  situation  is  little,  if  any,  better  in 
the  anthracite,  hard  coal,  regions  of 
northeast  Pennsylvania;  in  the  railroad 
towns,  such  as  Altoona  and  Tyrone,  in 
Blair  County;  along  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  and  in  other 
areas  served  by  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh, 
the  Erie,  and  the  Lackawanna  railroads. 

We  have  in  the  great  steel  town  of 
Johnstown,  in  Cambria  County,  a  piti- 
able situation  of  unemployment,  which 
is  being,  only  temporarily  and  to  a  slight 
extent,  alleviated  by  the  temporary  in- 
crease in  steel  employment,  which  I 
fear  will  fall  off  again  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  one  out  of  every  nine  of  our  labor 
force  unemployed,  with  11  percent, 
across  the  State,  of  our  labor  force  un- 
employed, certainly  welcome  the  splen- 
did help  that  the  two  Senators  Irom 
West  Virginia  are  giving  us  to  push  this 
much  needed  bill  through  the  Senate. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
85th  Congress.  I  know  the  fine  efforts 
which  were  made  by  so  many  fine  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  getting  a  bill,  in 
many  respects  identical  with  the  bill 
which  was  ordered  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  out  of  the  committee  and 
to  the  Senate. 

I  know  our  majority  leader  Is  com- 
mitted to  having  this  bill  acted  upon 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We 
have  splendid  bipartisan  support  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Beall] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper]  are  cosponsors  of  S.  722.  I  am 
very  hopeful  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
bill  before  the  Easter  recess.  I  hope 
when  it  reaches  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress it  will  remain  substantially  intact, 
and  that  when  the  President  has  it  on 
his  desk  he  will  reconsider  the  ill- 
advised  action  he  took  last  year,  and 
will  think  a  little  more  of  human  misery 
and  compassion,  and  have  a  little  less 
sterile  thinking  of  a  budget  balanced 
at  $77  billion  with  which  he  seems  to 
be  so  obsessed  at  the  present  time.    But 


in  the  unhappy  event  the  President  shall 
adhere  to  the  same  action  he  took  last 
year.  I  hope  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  stand  up  in  all  its  majesty 
and  pass  the  bill  over  his  veto,  for  the 
bill  is  needed  to  give  the  unemployed 
people  of  the  depressed  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  and  a  score  of 
other  States  the  assistance  which  they 
are  entitled  to  ask  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

X  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy 
tn  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  X  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
very  excellent  contribution.  X  have  had 
the  opportunity,  since  coming  to  this 
body,  to  observe  the  diligence,  the  inter- 
est, the  loyalty,  and  the  faithfulness 
which  he  applies  to  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. 

In  serving  on  the  committee  with  him, 
I  have  been  truly  inspiied  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  by  the  talent 
which  he  has  exerted  in  an  effort  to 
bring  some  kind  of  proposed  lesislatlon 
out  of  the  committee  that  mii;ht  deal 
effectively  with  this  situation.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  yesterday  the  committee 
took  the  action  it  took. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at 
12:08  p.m.  today,  over  the  United  Press- 
International  News  ticker,  these  words 
were  placed  before  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica who  will  read  this  dispatch: 

Unemployment  Increased  by  25.000  to  a 
total  of  4.749.000  last  month.  The  Govern- 
ment said  the  change  was  so  rmall  that  it 
was  insignificant.  Employment  also  rose 
16.000  to  62.706.000  in  February.  A  Joint  re- 
port by  the  Labor  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments said  the  stability  marked  the  usual 
pause  between  heavy  winter  cutbacks  In  jobs 
and  the  normal  spring  pickup  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  find  In  the 
story  the  words,  "The  Government  said 
the  change  was  so  small  that  it  was  in- 
significant." I  reiterate  the  word  "in- 
significant." 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  one  job  is  not 
insignificant.  The  loss  of  a  hundred 
jobs  is  not  insignificant.  Certainly  the 
loss  of  25,000  jobs  within  a  month  is  not 
insignificant.    One  job  is  worth  while. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  is  the  attitude 
within  the  thinking  of  too  many  persons 
who  hold  responsible  leadership  in  the 
administration  at  the  present  time.  I 
do  not  want  to  wave  the  fiag.  I  do  not 
want  to  overdramatize  this  situation. 
But  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Byrd]  is  discussing  unemployment,  con- 
tinued unemployment,  with  workers  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  losing  their 
jobs  month-by-month.  And  when  we 
find  a  statement  that  the  change  of  25,- 
0000  less  men  and  women  at  work  is 
Insignificant,  it  comes  with  ill  grace  to 
the  men  and  women  of  West  Virginia 
who  are  in  immediate  need  of  assistance. 

If  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me  this 
further  comment,  I  hoj)e  I  am  not  too 
vigorous  in  my  denunciation  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
which,  through  their  spokesmen,  would 


indicate  that  the  loss  of  Jobs,  regardless 
of  how  few  they  may  l)e.  is  insignificant. 
Such  an  attitude  ill  becomes  a  nation  in 
which  human  resources  must  ever  have 
the  utmost  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague.  I  share  in  the  fears 
that  he  has  so  ably  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  quoted  from  the  testi- 
mony that  was  Riven  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Production  and  Stabilisation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  by  the  sheriff  of  Mingo 
County;  and  I  am  sure  that  his  state- 
ment, as  X  have  quoted  it,  sounds 
familiar.  Xt  sounds  as  though  it  might 
be  a  description  of  conditions  in  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  cnrly  thirties,  Al- 
tiiough  tlie  causes  of  unemployment  in 
Mingo  County  today  are  not  the  same 
as  those  of  the  1930's.  the  reason  today 
being  primarily  mechanisation  of  the 
mines  and  losses  in  coal  salo.^.  it  makea 
little  difference  to  those  helpless  people 
who  are  victims  of  unemployment. 

I  wish  to  continue.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  words  of  ShciilT  Chambers: 

One  fellow  I  have  known  for  30  years,  an 
honest  man.  He  has  had  a  big  family.  And 
he  had  worked  In  this  mine  for  30  years. 
He  came  into  my  office.  He  had  been  over 
to  apply  for  public  assistance.  They  told 
him  that  he  was  able  to  work,  that  they  could 
not  allow  It  to  him.  Most  of  his  kids  have 
left  home.  He  and  hts  wife  are  starving  to 
death.  They  do  not  have  anything  In  the 
house. 

This  fellow  tells  me  that  they  have  cut  him 
out  from  the  mines  Just  recently,  that  they 
have  put  a  new  piece  of  machinery  In  there. 
He  was  a  machinist,  working  on  a  loading 
machine  or  something  similar  Inside  the 
mines.  He  worked  on  different  t3rp«s  of 
machinery.  They  want  young  men  In  there 
now.  They  said  that  he  could  not  qualify 
to  run  this  piece  of  machinery.  "Well,"  he 
says,  "give  me  a  chance."  They  said,  "Tou 
can't  run  It."  He  says.  "Give  me  a  chance." 
"We  can't  use  you.  You  cant  run  this  typ« 
of  machinery."  "I  have  run  other  machin- 
ery." he  sajrs.  Well,  they  will  not  give  him 
a  chance.  They  cut  the  man  off.  He  is  53 
years  old. 

Nowadays  around  the  mines  and  the  min- 
ing communities,  these  companies  do  not 
want  an  old  man  who  has  devoted  his  life- 
time. Their  fathers  before  them  have  de- 
voted their  lifetimes  to  the  coal  mining  In- 
dustry. 

In  my  county  I  would  say  that  half  the 
population  there  do  not  know  anjthing  else 
but  mining.  They  were  brought  up  that 
way.  Some  of  them  have  never  gone  to 
school.  But  they  know  machinery.  They 
are  good,  honest  people,  and  they  know  how 
to  work. 

I  think  this  program  that  you.  Senator 
Btkd,  and  you.  Senator  Randolph,  are  on. 
will  help  tremendously  there  In  that  section. 

Mr.  President,  do  these  words  not 
bring  home  the  painful  truth  of  what  is 
happening  today? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  just  a  moment, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

This  is  what  is  happening  and  what 
has  been  happening  for  years  in  our 
Nation's  regions  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment.    Do  these  words  not  emphasize 
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the  terrible  need  of  the  people — and  even 
more  so,  the  desire  of  the  people — for  a 
bold  Government  program  that  will  make 
new  employment  available  to  them? 
I  shall  read  just  a  few  more  sentences 
!^  from  the  transcript  of  Sheriff  Chambers' 
testimony.  At  another  point,  I  asked  him 
If  he  had  found  any  evidence  of  husbands 
rnd  wives  intentionally  separaUng  so 
that  the  wives  and  children  would  be 
eligible  for  State  welfare  benefits,  and 
he  replied: 

I  havt  h»d  mtn  comt  in  my  ofAce  and  sak 
mt  to  awear  out  %  warrant  or  have  the  wife 
do  It  In  order  to  get  thtm  (the  wife  and 
children)  on  DPA.  On  one  occasion  the  guy 
did  go  tn  there,  Mia  wife  swort  out  a  warrant 
for  nonsupport.  You  show  tt  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  assistance,  and  of  course, 
they  sign  her  up. 

At  another  point,  the  sheriff  said: 
Crime  la  on  the  Increase  In  my  county. 

And  they  are  not  stealing  money.    They  are 

stealing  food  in  my  county. 

And  later,  he  said: 

X  know  In  my  oounty,  moonshine  Is  on  the 
increase.  *  *  *  No  other  means  of  making 
a  living.  The  people  have  turned  to  moon- 
Bhlnlng.     It  la  tremendous  In   my  county. 

And  then  he  said : 

I  ran  on  a  situation  yesterday.  It  is  tn 
another  ooal-mlntng  community  where  the 
companies  have  told  those  people  to  vacate 
the  houses  by  April  1.  and  that  Is  going  to 
affect  approximately  125  men  In  Red  Jacket 
Hollow  alone.  They  are  asking  them  to  va- 
cate )>ecau8e  there  Is  no  rent  coming  In. 
The  mine  operations  of  the  whole  hollow  are 
closed  down.  The  company  Intends  to  tear 
the  houses  down.  But  these  people  have 
nowhere  to  go,  nothing  to  go  In  If  they  could 
go  somewhere.  If  they  canot  pay  rent  there, 
they  sure  cannot  pay  It  anywhere  else. 

At  this  point,  I  asked  the  sheriff  if  he 
believed  that  the  dislocated  workers  could 
solve  their  problem  by  migrating  to  other 
areas,  and  he  replied: 

No.  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  an- 
swer. •  •  •  You  have  got  to  do  something 
In  your  own  Stat«  where  the  people  born 
and  raised  In  this  State  do  not  know  any- 
thing else  but  mining.  And  this  bill — I 
looked  at  It — (he  was  referring  here  to  S.  722) 
would  bring  something  In  here  and  educate 
these  people  to  other  types  of  work,  which 
Is  going  to  be  the  only  salvation  I  can  see. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  I  have 
quoted  are  not  scholarly  rhetoric,  but 
they  tell  very  eloquently  the  human  story 
of  the  desperate  needs  and  prayerful 
hopes  of  those  men,  women,  and  children 
who  are  trapped  today  in  America's 
pockets  of  lingering  joblessness. 

These  people  are  crjing  out  to  us  to- 
day. They  are  fervently  asking,  not  for 
a  free  Oovemment  handout,  but  for  a 
chance  to  go  back  to  work,  and  once  more 
earn  their  way  as  productive  American 
citizens.  This  plea  is  evident,  not  just 
in  the  testimony  of  Sheriff  Chambers, 
bat  throughout  the  thousands  of  words 
of  testimony  which  have  i)een  gathered 
in  West  Virginia  and  in  other  depressed 
areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  delightful  friend  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  an  eloquent  and  extremely 


timely  speech  on  a  bill  which,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  is  enormously  impor- 
tant. I  think  It  Is  (me  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  for  consideration  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  believe  the  point  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  making,  which  is  most 
compelling,  and  the  point  which  he  made 
so  well  in  quoting  the  testimony  of 
Sheriff  Chambers,  is  that  this  Is  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  unemployment  from  the  kind 
with  which  we  %xt  dealing  under  the  un- 
employment compensation  program,  or 
perhaps  under  the  monetary  policies  or 
fiscal  policies  or  by  other  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental action.  This  Is  not  a  sea- 
sonal unemployment,  which  is  going  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  coming  months 
as  summer  activities  and  outdoor  activi- 
ties step  up.  This  is  not  a  cyclical  kind 
of  unemployment,  which  will  be  taken 
care  of  as  the  business  cycle  sweeps 
ahead. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  so  well,  this  unemployment 
really  cannot  be  solved  by  having  people 
migrate  from  the  only  place  they  know, 
from  their  home  community  where  they 
have  roots.  This  is  a  chronic  unemploy- 
ment situation,  and  the  only  way  it  can 
be  solved  is  by  bringing  tn  new  industry 
and,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  by 
assisting  the  people  who  want  to  work 
and  who  have  demonstrated  their  char- 
acter and  ability  in  the  past  but  who 
simply  need  training  and  education, 
which  can  be  provided  quite  simply  and 
quite  inexpensively  in  many,  many  cases. 

I  think  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  supporting  so  eloquently 
is  enormously  important  not  only  to 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  but  also 
to  my  State.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  at 
the  present  time  is  fortunate,  in  that  the 
rate  of  unemployment  is  below  the  na- 
tional average.  However,  we  have  some 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State 
which  have  been  depressed  areas  in  the 
past,  and  which  in  the  future,  would  be 
benefited  by  passage  of  this  kind  of  bill. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  that  all  citizens 
and  all  Senators,  regardless  of  the  State 
from  which  they  come  and  regardless  of 
the  relative  prosperity,  should  recognize 
the  kind  of  problem  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  describing  so  well, 
chronic  unemployment,  caused  by  a  very 
serious,  long  term,  F>ermanent  depression 
in  a  significant  industry,  which  can 
rer.lly  only  be  solved  on  a  national  basis 
and  can  only  be  solved  if  we  have  the 
heart  and  the  sympathy  and  the  human 
understanding  I  think  is  embodied  in  the 
bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  an  excellent  speech  and  I  am 
happy  to  give  him  all  the  support  I  can. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  is  ex- 
actly correct  in  saying  that  it  is  not  sea- 
sonal unemployment  that  has  blighted 
my  State. 

West  Virginia  is  the  greatest  bitumi- 
nous coal-producing  State  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1923,  704,000  coal  miners  were 
employed  in  this  coimtry.  Now  there 
are  fewer  than  200,000  miners  working. 
West  Virginia  has  based  its  economy  on 
this  one  industry,  we  might  say.  Even 
though  it  is  a  great  agricultural  State, 


yet  its  economy  has  been  geared  to  the 
coal  industry.  Mechanization  in  that 
industry  has  come  to  stay. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  point 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  makes 
is  an  excellent  point.  As  he  says,  the 
economy  of  the  State  is  geared,  and  has 
been  geared,  to  mining.  While  there 
are  agricultural  and  service  industries, 
the  agriculture  of  the  area  and  the  aerv- 
ioe  industry  of  the  area  depend  for  their 
prosperity  upon  mining.  Bo  when  tens 
of  Uiouianda  of  miners  are  laid  off  in 
West  Virginia,  the  effect  on  imnll  busi- 
ness, the  effect  on  atrlculture.  and  the 
effect  on  virtually  all  industry.  U  serious 
and  most  damaging. 

I  think  the  point  the  Senator  fram 
West  VirginU  makes  in  this  respect  is 
most  important  and  most  compelling. 
This  is  not  merely  a  problem  of  doing 
something  about  the  coal  industry.  It 
is  a  problem  of  gettmg  new  Industry  in 
the  State,  in  order  that  the  service  in- 
dustry and  other  industries  which  have 
f oimd  employment  by  meeting  the  needs 
of  coal  miners  may  again  furnish  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 
There  was  a  time  when  100  percent  of 
all  the  coal  produced  was  produced  by 
hand  loaders.  Today  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  coal  produced  is  produced 
by  machinery.  It  is  very  high-cost  ma- 
chinery. 

One  continuovis  loading  machine  costs 
perhaps  $125,000.  One  of  the  great 
power  shovels  which  can  scoop  up  90 
tons  at  a  bite  costs  perhaps  $2V2  million. 
With  such  great  expenditures  for  plant 
and  equipment,  I  am  confident  that  the 
mines  in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere 
will  never  again  see  great  numbers  of 
hand  loaders  and  great  numbers  of 
miners  employed — men  who  once  iearned 
their  bread  and  butter  v.orking  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  bring  out  the 
black  diamonds. 

If  we  cannot  expect  the  mining  indus- 
try to  employ  those  workers,  it  will  be 
necessary,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  so  ably  pointed  out,  to  make 
possible  the  diversification  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  location  of  new  industries. 

Those  people  are  in  debt.  They  are 
unable  to  migrate  elsewhere.  They  have 
no  money  with  which  to  purchase  bus 
tickets.  They  do  not  have  the  money 
for  board  and  lodging  in  some  distant 
city.  They  are  tied  to  the  spot,  as  it 
were;  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  take 
action  quickly  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  again  to  take  their  place  in  society. 

I  see  in  Senate  bill  722  the  instrimient 
whereby  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  persuasive  ar- 
gument which  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  making  this  af- 
ternoon, and  the  emphasis  he  has  placed 
upon  the  needs  of  the  miners  for  other 
employment  because  of  mechanization 
within  the  mines  and  the  automation 
which  has  taken  place,  which  has 
changed  the  character  of  production, 
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lead  me  to  make  this  observation:  I  won- 
der if  It  would  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  indicate  to  Senators  who  are  in 
the  Chamber,  and  to  those  who  will  later 
read  what  the  Senator  is  saying,  the  pro- 
vision within  Senate  bill  722  with  re- 
spect to  the  retraining  of  workers.  I  be- 
lieve this  feature  of  the  proposal  is  most 
important.       -• ♦ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  Senate  bUl  722 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
determine  the  vocational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  the  unemployed  indi- 
viduals residing  in  the  areas  designated 
by  the  administrator  of  the  new  agency 
as  industrial  redevelopment  areas,  or 
rural  redevelopment  areas. 

After  the  needs  have  been  determined, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  when  he  finds 
that  additional  facilities  or  services  are 
needed  in  such  an  area,  will  then  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  provide  as- 
sistance, including  financial  assistance 
when  necessary,  to  the  appropriate  State 
vocational  education  agency  in  order  to 
furnish  additional  training  and  services. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
find  that  the  State  agency  is  unable  to 
provide  such  services  and  facilities,  then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  State  agency, 
provide  for  the  facilities  and  services  by 
agreement  or  contract  with  public  or 
private  educational  institutions. 

I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant featiu-es  of  the  bill.  As  the  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  who  happens 
to  be  a  member  of  the  opposite  political 
party,  so  well  stated  when  he  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  bill.  He  indicated  his 
strong  support  of  it.  and  of  the  provision 
for  subsistence  pajTnents;  and  one  after 
another  of  his  departmental  heads  who 
followed  him  supported  his  testimony  as 
they  indicated  vigorously  that  they  be- 
lieved this  provision  of  the  bill  to  be 
vei*y  necessary  if  we  are  to  help  those 
people  prepare  themselves  to  take  their 
place  in  the  new  industries  which  may 
be  encouraged  to  locate  in  the  State. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  further  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  mentioned  the 
comment  by  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  reference  not  only  to  the  feature 
providing  for  retraining  of  workers,  but 
al^o  the  need  for  a  positive  approach  In 
the  matter  of  subsistence  payments.  I 
believe  that  at  this  juncture  in  the  Sen- 
ators  remarks  it  might  be  well  for  him 
to  indicate  the  action  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
reference  to  subsistence  payments — an 
action  which  I  believe  was  taken  yes- 
terday, when  the  bill  was  reported  with 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yester- 
day the  committee  took  action  to  extend 
from  13  weeks  to  16  weeks  the  period 
during  which  subsistence  payments  may 


be  made.  The  original  provision  in  the 
bill  was  for  13  weeks. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  retrain- 
ing of  dislocated  workers,  I  should  like 
to  quote  at  this  time  a  statement  which 
was  made  by  a  Mr.  Himter  Bennett,  a 
very  capable  attorney  in  western  West 
Virginia  when  he  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  during  the  hearings  at 
Morgan  town. 

He  said: 

I  am  very  doubtful  that  any  new  Indus- 
try Is  going  to  come  to  Lewis  County  unless 
some  arrangements  can  be  made  to  train 
the  workers  to  work  In  the  industry  so  that 
the  industry  does  not  have  a  large  training 
bill  to  pay  Itself. 

Then  I  said: 

Mr.  Bennett,  you  are  a  native  of  Lewis 
County? 

Mr.  Bennett  replied: 
That  is  correct;  yes. 

Then  the  following  colloquy  occurred : 

Senator  Btro.  You  are  an  attorney  in 
Lewis  County? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  Indicated  this 
evening  that  Industries  have  failed  to  locate 
in  your  county  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  able,  or  at  least  they  are  not  will- 
ing, to  expend  the  moneys  required  to  re- 
tain the  available  labor  in  your  county  for 
the  types  of  Jobs  that  would  have  to  be  done 
were  those  Industries  to  locate  there? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  my  opinion,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today  an  excerpt  from  a  report  which 
was  filed  by  Dr.  Laird,  of  Montgomery, 
recently,  because  I  think  it  is  pertinent. 
In  his  report,  the  doctor  said: 

On  December  8  a  man  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  a  st.ite  of  absolute  collapse. 
He  was  hardly  more  than  a  skeleton  covered 
with  skin.  The  emaciation  wis  absolutely 
shocking.  The  diagnosis  was  starvation. 
He  was  almost  completely  dehydrated.  After 
24  hours'  hospitalization,  he  was  still 
weak  and  almost  helpless,  even  though  Intra- 
venous feedings  were  being  administered. 
A  few  days  after  admission  he  died.  The 
cause  of  death   was  recorded   as  starvation. 

This  case  is  a  reminder  to  us  that  in  these 

days  of  acute  deprivation  we  owe  a  duty 

to  unfortunate  individuals  like  this.  They 
are  victims  of  the  depressed  business  cycle, 
and  challenge  all  our  interest  and  concern. 

The  number  of  patients  who  are  being 
classiiied  as  guests  Is  steadily  Increasine;. 
The  situation  of  many  of  these  people  is 
desperately  pitiful.  Life  tias  kicked  a  lot 
Of  them  around  con.siderably.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  make  their  last  days  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  Their  appreciation 
moves  us  deeply.  I  believe  I  have  seen  not 
a  single  one  who  does  not  appreciate  kind- 
ness. 

Between  23.000  and  25,000  people  In  Fay- 
ette County  are  receiving  surplus  commodi- 
ties. This  is  a  fairly  good  index  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  need 
exists — the  need  for  Federal  a.ssistance,' 
and  the  need  for  legislation  which  will 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  move 
in  the  direction  that  S.  722  would  pro- 
vide. The  proposed  legislation  would 
stimulate  and  provide  initiative.  It 
would  stimulate  and  provide  enterprise. 
It  would  make  it  possible  for  these  peo- 
ple in  the  depressed  areas  to  lift  them- 


selves up  by  their  own  bootstraps.  How- 
ever, first  of  all  they  will  have  to  have 
the  bootstraps. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
would  my  colleague,  perhaps,  explain  the 
feature  of  the  repayment  of  the  loans 
which  would  be  made?  There  is  a  need 
for  capital.  That  is  a  lack  of  ability  to 
secure  loans.  I  believe  that  provision 
for  long-term  loans  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  Interest  is  very  important,  because 
the  Senator  has  indicated  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  measure 
which  is  businesslike.  I  believe  that  the 
feature  of  the  loan  provision  would  be 
important. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  makes  a  very 
salient  point.  This  is  not  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  dole.  The  people 
of  West  Virginia  are  not  looking  for 
a  dole.  There  is  only  one  thing  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  are  asking  for.  and 
that  is  an  opportunity  to  exert  their 
energies  so  that  they  may  obtain  some- 
thing for  their  families. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  set  up 
three  $100  million  revolving  loan  funds. 
Two  of  the  revolving  loan  funds  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  extending  loans 
on  a  long  term  low  interest  basis  to  those 
areas  which  would  qualify  under  the  cri- 
teria for  loans.  They  would  be  repaid. 
The  loans  would  be  made  for  Industrial 
projects,  for  buildings,  for  machinery, 
for  facilities. 

The  thiid  revolving  fund  of  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing long  term  low  interest  rate  loans  to 
industrial  redevelopment  areas  and  rural 
redevelopment  areas  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  facilities,  sewage  disposal 
systems.  Industrial  parks,  the  provision 
of  industrial  water,  access  roads,  and  so 
on — facilities  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  an  area  is  to  equip  itself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  induce  new  industry  to  locate 
therein. 

I  believe  that  at  this  point,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  I  should 
quote  the  statement  which  was  made  to 
the  subcommittee  by  Dr.  Leo  Fishman. 
professor  of  economics  and  finarce  at 
West  Virginia  University.  Morgantown. 
W.  Va.    Dr.  Fishman  said: 

As  I  sviggested  earlier  In  the  day.  West 
Virginia  banks  are  exceedingly  small,  largely 
because  the  cities  in  West  Virginia  are  small: 
and,  secondly,  because  we  have  a  unit  bank- 
ing system  whlcli  virtually  guarantees  that 
the  banks  in  the  State  will  remain  quite 
small.  Moreover,  there  is  a  provision  af- 
fecting banks  in  West  Virginia,  as  in  the 
country  ns  a  whole,  which  stipulates  that  no 
bank  shall  lend  more  than  10  percent  of  Its 
capital  and  surplus  to  any  single  borrower. 
Since  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  Wrst 
Virginia  banks  in  general  Is  small,  the 
amount  of  funds  they  are  empowered  to  lend 
is  therefore  necessarily  small,  too.  The  re- 
quirement of  the  large  volume  of  capital  to 
support  the  construction  of  hew  facilities 
or  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities 
will,  in  most  communities  in  West  Virginia, 
require  an  application  to  some  outside  fi- 
nancial sources,  which  is  not  readily  avail- 
able at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  and 
other  important  testimony  which  was 
gathered  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings make  it  amply  evident  that  we  must 
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have  some  kind  of  legislation  which  will 
make  possible  long-term  low-interest 
rate  loans  to  those  communities  which 
are  very  desirous  of  helping  themselves. 

It  is  my  considered  belief  that  one 
mensvu-e  now  before  Congress — the  area 
redevelopment  bill  of  Senator  Douglas — 
is  imperative.  I  feel  that  8.  722  is  ca- 
pable of  taking  positive,  long-range  steps 
to  save  America's  unemployed  families 
from  increasing  hunger  and  suffering. 
N  And  I  respectfully  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  of  Congress  to  Join 
with  me  in  working  for  its  prompt 
passage. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  care  to  comment  on 
the  veto  of  the  President  during  the  85th 
Congress  of  the  legislation  and  to  express, 
as  I  know  the  Senator  will,  the  affirma- 
tive action  which  he  trusts  will  take  place 
on  the  measure  which  we  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  regret  greatly  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  vetoed  a 
somewhat  similar  measure  which  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  last 
year. 

He  pocket  vetoed  the  measure,  and  by 
so  doing  delayed  for  many  precious 
months  the  effectation  which  we  hope 
will  come  with  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  express  my  sincere  hOpe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not 
veto  this  measure  when  it  is  placed  be- 
fore him.  I  believe  that  he  is  more 
aware  of  the  suffering  and  the  unem- 
ployment which  exists  :n  West  Virginia 
and  other  areas  of  the  Nation,  perhaps, 
than  he  was  when  a  similar  bill  was 
placed  before  him  last  year.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  wislies  to  exhibit  a 
.  callous  attitude  toward  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind.  I  believe  in  him  to  that 
extent.  I  hope  and  am  confident — I  do 
not  presume  to  speak  for  him.  of 
course — that  he  will  sign  the  bill  this 
year. 

If  the  President  fails  to  sign  the  bUl. 
then  I  shall  Join  with  otlier  Senators  in 
placing  the  matter  before  the  people  and 
in  marshaling  our  forctis  toward  over- 
riding the  veto,  because  this  kind  of 
legislation  is  needed.  It  is  needed  now. 
The  people  of  America  are  crying  out  for 

it. 

If    the    United    States    is    to    remain 

Strong  internationally,  it  will  have  to  re- 
main strong  economically.  If  we  are  to 
remain  strong  economically,  our  people 
must  have  the  opporturJty  to  work,  to 

earn  a  living,  to  pay  their  debts,  to  buy 
their  homes,  and  to  pay  the  taxes  with 
which  this  Nation  can  be  girded  with  the 
armaments  of  defense. 


TESTIMONIAL    DINNER    HONORING 
FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE 

BROOKS  HAYS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  certain  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  former  Representative  Brooks 
Hays:  An  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Jimior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney;  an 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Billy  Graham; 


the  contents  of  a  scroll  presented  to  the 
Honorable  Brooks  Hays;  and  some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  remarks  of  the  Hon- 
orable Brooks  Hays  himself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  A.  S.  Mixb  Monronet, 
or  Okijiroma 

Tonight  we  are  paying  tribute  to  a  mod- 
ern-day hero,  who  in  temporary  political  de- 
feat has  won  a  lasting  spiritual  victory — 
and  a  place  In  the  hearts  of  miUlons  of 
Americans. 

We  are  here  because  we  know  Brooks 
Hays  for  what  be  is — a  man  who  will  not 
leave  the  path  which  conscience  sets.  His 
loyalty  to  those  ultimate  virtues  of  love  and 
courage  has  set  a  high  mark  in  our  political 
life.  A  prefabricated  sticker  may  mutilate 
a  ballot,  but  not  this  record. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  since  he  was  sworn  In  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  in  1943.  We  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. That  he  had  the  courage  required  to 
be  a  great  Congressman  was  apparent  from 
the  start. 

My  earliest  memories  of  his  service — and 
his  courage — were  in  the  days  of  OPA  when 
the  great  economic  pressures  of  special  in- 
terest groups  plagued  otu-  committee's  ef- 
forts to  hold  the  line  against  disastrous  in- 
flation. The  strife — and  at  times  the  In- 
tolerant, unreasoning.  Inflamed  passions  of 
economic  avarice — were  a  small-scale  replica 
of  the  struggle  we  now  witness  over  civil 
rights. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  learned  to  respect 
the  careful  and  tolerant  aproach  to  legisla- 
tive problems  that  Brooks  always  took.  No 
testimony  or  demand  was  so  brash  or  so 
unreasonable  that  he  would  not  carefully 
hear  It  out.  He  was  ever  courteous,  at- 
tentive, and  fair.  And  having  weighed  any 
testimony — he  would  then  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  mind  and  bis  heart  to  reach 
what  he  thought  was  a  Just  and  equitable 
decision. 

Often,  as  now,  the  decisions  he  had  to 
make  were  unpopular  with  those  who  sought 
short-range  goals  and  failed  to  consider  the 
Nation's  ultimate  sectirlty  and  Integrity. 

Upon  his  promotion  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conunittee  of  the  House — he  approached  our 
world  problems  with  the  same  falrmlnded 
Judgment  and  with  the  same  farsigbted  In- 
terest in  his  Nation's  welfare.  This  innate 
fairnefs  and  his  love  of  all  his  fellow  men 
later  made  him  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
effective     representatives     In     the     United 

Nations. 

It  was  this  same  concern  for  our  long- 
range  future  as  a  Nation,  and  this  same 
sense  of   tolerance   that   led   him   to   take   a 

leading  part  in  attempting  to  bridge  the 
chasm  that  was  beginning  to  spilt  his  home 
SUte  asunder.  He  might  have  Joined  the 
unreasoning  clamor  and  rusbed  in  poUtlcal 
panic  to  Join  the  crowds  In  the  street. 

But  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
great  faith  by  which  he  lives.  Like  the  other 
moderates  of  our  history  who  have  made  a 
path  through  the  turbulence  of  Issues  of 
passion.  Brooks  sought  to  give  leadership  to 
dispel  bitterness  and  hatred  and  to  substi- 
tute reason  and  tolerance  until  a  middle 
ground  could  be  found. 

The  paste-in  election  and  temporary  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  those  he  sought  to  help 
is  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  musty 
pages  of  our  history  books  are  filled  with 
names  of  moderates  who  were  once  thought 
destroyed  by  intemperates  in  moments  of 
panic.  Few  can  now  recall  the  names  of 
those  who  sought  to  destroy — but  the  names 
of  DaiUel  Webster,  of  Lincoln,  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  of  Woodrow  Wilson  have  been 
remembered  by  a  grateful  America.  It  was 
their  faith  In  their  people  and  their  search 


for  peaceful  and  tranquil  relations  among 
aU  Americans  that  placed  them  In  their  se- 
cure niche  of  history. 

It  la  interesting  to  note — and  I  am  store  no 
one  appreciates  this  fact  more  than  Brooks — 
that  Intemperance  and  intolerance  are  not 
confined  to  sectional  lines. 

Brooks  Hays  has  lost  nothing.  It  Is  his 
Nation  and  coUeagues  in  the  Congress  who 
are  the  losers — for  he  has  brought  into  our 
lives  the  example  of  a  courageous  Christian 
leader. 

Text  or  Address  bt  Dr.  Billt  Graham 

I  beard  of  three  Klwanlans  at  their  na- 
tional convention  who  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  respective  professions.  The 
first,  a  physician,  said,  "I  think  the  medical 
profession  is  the  greatest,  for  after  all.  Luke 
was  a  physician,  and  the  Bible  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  our  profession."  The  sec- 
ond, an  engineer,  said,  "Away  back  In  the 
book  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that  c»xler  was 
brought  out  of  chaos.  Now  that  took  engi- 
neering, so  I  contend  that  the  work  of  the 
engineer  Is  the  greatest."  The  politician  In- 
terrupted and  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  Who 
do  you  think  created  that  chaos?" 

Now  Brooks  Hays  is  not  among  the  poli- 
ticians that  create  chaos.  He  has  exempli- 
fied, for  16  years,  what  many  of  us  have  often 
urged:  That  we  need  ChristUn  leaders  in 
politics. 

It  always  amuses  me  to  hear  discussions  on 
the  old  problem  of  religion  and  politics,  and 
to  think  what  such  disctisslons  wotUd  have 
meant  to  men  like  Jeremiah.  Amos.  Isaiah, 
and  Ezekiel.  For  in  fact,  half  their  time  was 
spent  In  trying  to  bring  home  to  the  men  of 
their  day  the  fact  that  God  was  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  way  society  was  organized. 
In  the  way  wealth  was  distributed,  in  the 
way  men  behaved  to  one  another.  In  short — 
In  politics. 

Brooks  Hays  has  been  one  of  those  rare 
Jewels  that  has  helped  lift  the  word  "poli- 
tics" out  of  the  mud.  slime,  and  mire,  to 
help  it  have  a  new  meaning  in  modem  Amer- 
ica. 

Brooks  Hays  Is  more  than  a  great  polit- 
ical leader.  He  is  every  Inch  a  Christian 
statesman  who  has  been  given  the  highest 
honor  that  his  religious  denomination  can 
bestow  upon  him.  As  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  he  heads  one 
of  the  largest  religious  Ixxiles  in  the  world. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  he  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  people  of  his  de- 
nomination. 

There  are,  unfortimately.  few  men  who 
are  qualified  to  serve  equally  weU  In  both 
fields.  Brooks  Hays  is  one  of  these  men, 
and  in  the  sovereign  plan  of  God.  circum- 
stances have  relesised  him  to  a  larger  and 
even  more  Important  work.  While  our  po- 
litical life  Is  in  aesperate  need  of  leadership, 
our  religiotis  life  is  equally  in  need  of 
leadership. 

During  the  months  to  come.  Mr.  Hays 
wUl  be  called  upon  to  travel  throughout  the 
world.    s(>eal[lng    on    behalf    of    mUlions    of 

Baptists  and  will,  in  my  bumble  opinion, 
have  even  greater  Infiuence  that  he  had  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Congress. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  political  demagogs. 
How  cheap  and  easy  it  is  to  let  such  words 
slip  off  our  thoughtless  tongues.  But  I 
think  it  speaks  well  for  the  qualities  of  our 
governmental  leadership,  when  one  of  our 
largest  denominations  chooses  a  man  from 
our  Congress  to  be  their  spiritual  leader. 
The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  paid  Congressman  Hays 
this  tribute.  Such  a  tribute  is  more  elo- 
quent than  any  word  that  I  or  others  may 
si>eak  tonight. 

To  those  of  us  who  call  him  a  personal 
friend.  Brooks  Hays  Is  a  rare  combination 
of  a  man.  He  combines  the  humor  of  a 
Mark  Twain,  the  commonsense  of  a  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  the  Integrity  of  Lincoln. 
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He  can  smile  hl«  w»7  through  dUncvUty.  think 
hU  way  throiigh  trouble,  and  pray  hU  way 
through  hardships. 

The  entire  Nation  was  stunned  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  It  learned  that  a  wrlteln 
candidate  had  apparently  defeated  otir 
friend.  The  people  of  Arkansas  were  even 
more  stunned.  Brooks  Hays  not  only  gave 
them  the  representation  of  16  years  of  sen- 
iority, but  of  tremendotis  national  influence. 
Little  Rock  realizes  It  has  made  a  tragic  mis- 
take, and  win,  in  my  opinion,  rectify  this 
mistake  in  short  order.  Brooks  Hays  is  fa- 
miliar with  Arkansas  mud  and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  at  It  was  thrown  his  way  during 
the  recent  election.  But  that  doesn't  dis- 
may our  friend.  He  has  no  doubt  told  the 
story  of  a  man  who  was  driving  his  Jeep 
through  a  mud-hole  down  In  Arktmsas  and 
noticed  a  hat  lying  In  the  middle  of  the 
road.  He  stopped  his  Jeep,  got  out  and 
picked  up  the  hat  only  to  find  a  man  under 
it.  "My  good  fellow,"  said  the  man,  "give 
me  your  hand  and  let  me  help  you  out." 
"Nope.  I'U  make  It  aU  right,"  said  the 
bogged-down  fellow.  "This  old  mule  I'm  on 
will  take  me  through." 

Congressman  Hays'  good  humor,  common 
sense,  and  Integrity  will  take  him  through. 

He  has  served  his  country  well,  from  the 
Fifth  Arkansas  District  which  has  been  In 
catastrophic  ferment  during  the  jwist  3  years. 
He  has  not  yielded  to  either  extreme.  His 
comn\on  sense  has  kept  him  In  the  middle  of 
the  road  when  most  men  were  traveling 
the  ruts  on  either  side.  Congressman  Hays 
doesn't  Just  think  of  light  as  being  to  the 
left  or  the  right.  He  has  a  vertical  vision, 
also,  which  sees  men  above  or  below  the 
standard  that  Ood  has  for  us.  There  Is  a 
difference  between  an  arbitrator  and  a  medi- 
ator. An  arbitrator  is  neutral  and  objective, 
not  sympathetic  to  either  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mediator  Is  sympathetic  to  both,  un- 
derstanding both,  partial  to  both,  belonging 
to  both.  Brooks  Hays  is  a  true  mediator.  He 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  This  Is  why  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  called  in  Scripture  a  medi- 
ator. He  la  Ood  and  He  Is  man.  He  Is  part 
of  both.  Thus,  He  can  effectually  reconcile 
Ood  and  man.  Brooks  Hays'  service,  his 
philosophy  and  his  life,  remind  us  of  the 
Importance  of  sterling  character  in  the  busi- 
ness of  building  a  better  world. 

The  other  day  Dr.  Ralph  Oberman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program  of  our 
Government,  showed  me  around  our  atomic 
plant  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  He  said  some- 
thing I  would  like  to  share  with  you  tonight. 
He  said  "The  atom  has  the  power  to  build  a 
better  world  or  destroy  the  one  we  have,  and 
the  atom  doesn't  care  which  purpose  It 
serves,  for  it  has  no  conscience."  And  then 
he  said  something  I  shall  never  forget  as  long 
as  I  live.  He  said  "It's  the  man  that  makes 
the  difference." 

So  our  problem  is  not  the  atom,  but  the 
quality  of  man  behind  the  atom.  Our  prob- 
lem is  not  Government,  but  the  kind  of  men 
we  have  behind  the  Government.  Our  prob- 
lem is  not  education,  but  the  kind  of  men 
we  have  running  education.  Our  problem 
Is  not  the  church,  but  the  kind  and  quality 
of  men  we  have  In  the  church.  Brooks  Hays 
represents  the  kind  of  man  we  need  In  Gov- 
ernment, society,  education,  and  the  church. 

Sometimes,  to  be  God's  man  In  an  hour 
of  crisis,  results  In  controversy  and  tempo- 
rary setbacks.  We  can  retire  from  the  battle 
as  some  men  do  and  be  content  with  culti- 
vating our  own  Inner  life.  There  Is  what 
Milton  calls  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue 
that  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  Im- 
mortal garland  Is  to  be  run  for,  not  without 
destiny.  He  might  have  been  content, 
erpeclally  after  his  blindness,  to  retire  within 
himself  and  write  his  great  poems.  But  he 
flung  himself  Into  the  battle  and  helped  to 
build  an  England  where  men  were  free  to 
think  and  to  speak. 


I  am  oonvlnced  that  this  temporary  defeat 
has  already  been  txirned  into  a  trltunphant 
victory  for  Brooks  Hays  because  of  his 
exceptionally  outstanding  ability.  Christian 
character,  and  qualifications.  I  feel  he  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
future  as  we  face  the  many  problems  that 
trouble  the  South  and  harass  the  entire 
world.  In  these  days  of  baffling  wcHild  prob- 
lems and  domestic  problems  that  seem,  at 
times,  unsurmountable,  let  us  pray  that  Ood 
may  give  us  a  double  portion  of  Brooks 
Hays'  good  I  umor,  common  sense,  and 
spiritual  Integrity,  and  that  the  spiritual 
ideal  of  one  Nation  under  Ood,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  toward  all,  may  not  Just  be 
something  we  say,  b\it  something  we  live, 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation. 


Pbesentatioj*  or  Sckoli. 

The  National  Committee  To  Honor  Brooks 
Hays  presents  to  you.  Brooks  Hays,  this  scroll 
to  honor  you : 

We  salute  you  first  as  a  hunuin  being,  a 
very  human  being,  whose  gift  of  laughter 
has  spread  its  clean,  homely  wit  far  and 
wide  among  all  who  know  you. 

We  salute  you  as  an  educator,  an  exposi- 
tor of  truth,  a  clarlfler  of  the  complex,  an 
inspiration  to  youth. 

We  salute  you  as  a  lawyer,  who  sees  clearly 
what  the  rule  of  law  can  mean  to  a  people, 
an  apostle  of  constitutionalism  sensitive  to 
its  new  meanings  In  a  changing  age. 

We  salute  you  as  a  statesman.  Your  many 
terms  In  Congrees  have  combined  the  wis- 
dom of  conciliation,  and  a  gallant  greatness 
in  devotion  to  principle.  A  party  man  on 
appropriate  occasions,  at  heart  you  have 
been  greater  than  party. 

We  salute  you  as  a  nuui  of  courage,  nevn* 
more  than  in  this  day,  a  day  which  some 
may  count  a  day  of  defeat,  but  which  to  us 
Is  a  day  of  victory. 

We  salute  you  as  a  man  of  faith.  We 
count  this  the  greatest  of  all,  because  we 
know  that  It  Is  to  you  of  all  things  most 
precious.  The  love  of  others  for  you,  as  your 
love  for  them,  knows  no  boundaries  of  creed 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  common  father- 
hood of  God. 

Excerpts  From  Rxmarxs  or  Brooks  Hats. 
DCCKMBEX   18,    1958 

On  this  occasion  I  believe  I  will  be  for- 
given for  speaking  Intimately  of  the  most 
significant  experience  of  my  political  life, 
my  defeat  on  November  4.  One  of  our  great 
Americans.  Walter  Hlnes  Page,  said  "the 
world  Is  Infinitely  cruel  but  the  world  is  also 
Infinitely  kind."  It  has  certainly  been  kind 
to  us,  particularly  since  that  election.  My 
misfortune  tapped  the  sources  of  sympathy 
in  48  States,  for  that  is  exactly  the  number 
we  have  heard  from. 

It  has  led  some  of  my  friends  to  the  dis- 
couraging conclusion  that  the  cause  of  mod- 
eration is  hopeless,  but  I  do  not  agree,  since 
so  much  of  my  mall  Is  from  the  South  and 
virtually  all  of  It  Is  favorable.  Moreover, 
while  I  am  stuck  with  the  label  and  will  not 
renounce  It,  I  am  starting  no  new  cult  under 
that  name.  Moderation  Is  not  invariably  a 
virtue.  Truth  Is  often  highly  partisan. 
And  anjrway,  there  are  more  precise  ways  of 
describing  what  we  are  about. 

For  assuming  the  risk  of  displeasing  cer- 
tain political  powers,  I  have  drawn  occasional 
compliments  for  courage.  I  am  reminded 
by  them  of  the  Cabinet  member  In  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  who  was  commended 
for  courage  In  opposing  Hitler's  regime.  His 
reply  was:  "It  wasn't  courage.  We  Just  de- 
cided that  a  certain  course  of  action  was 
necessary  and  when  the  logic  of  the  situation 
called  for  such  action,  the  steps  in  that 
course  Just  came  In  natural  sequence."  So 
I  would  prefer  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  values 
we  are  defending.  I  presume  from  what  Is 
being  said  that  my  defeat  might  add  some- 
thing to  that  defense:  If  so,  I  would  be  happy. 


While  I  honor  the  office  of  Representative. 
I  am  oonvlnced  that  luider  the  circumstances 
the  loss  of  my  seat  in  Congress  Is  not  too 
big  a  price  to  pay. 

Is  there  a  standard  to  which  the  Just  and 
prudent  may  repair?  There  Is.  First,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  an  appreciation  of  what  the 
rule  of  law  means  in  sustaining  oiu*  liberties 
and  our  property.  The  point  does  not  need 
laboring,  but  the  times  do  call  for  renUnders 
that  the  Constitution  provides  a  method  for 
chiinge  and  that  until  changed,  unpopular 
as  well  as  popular  laws  must  be  respected. 
Odium  does  not  attach  to  lawful  protests 
against  statutes  or  decisions.  Defiance  Is 
another  matter. 

The  Federal  system  presents  difficulties, 
but  It  is  the  American  way  and  it  can  be 
nuule  to  work.  The  greater  and  stronger 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment must  be  responsibly  and  patiently  ex- 
ercised, and  the  corollary  Is  that  grievances 
of  groups  or  regions  must  be  so  phrased  that 
love  of  country  is  not  obsciured.  The  patriot 
and  the  dissenter  may  inhabit  the  same  heart. 
In  spite  of  strains  upon  It,  I  believe  we  are 
on  our  way  to  recovering  the  strong  sense 
of  national  community  which  has  main- 
tained us  through  wars  and  depressions.  It 
Is  indispensable. 

Secondly,  we  must  have  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  tradition  as  expressed 
in  our  procedures  and  Institutions.  Our 
public  school  system  must  be  preserved. 
Without  it.  the  freedom  that  fiowera  from  an 
educated  citizenry  would  perish.  James 
Madison  put  it  succinctly:  "Without  popular 
education,  popular  government  will  be  a 
farce  or  a  tragedy,  perhaps  both."  We  know 
that  there  can  be  no  government  of  and  for 
the  people  without  government  by  the  peo- 
ple. Citizens  of  a  racial  minority  who  meet 
the  qualifications  prescribed  for  electors 
should  not  be  denied  a  vote  because  of  race. 
This.  too.   is  basic. 

There  are  procedural  standards  to  be  rig- 
idly defended  in  attaining  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed.  I  have  cheerfully 
accepted  several  defeats  t>ecau8e  I  acknowl- 
edge the  principle  of  majority  rule.  That 
rule  will  be  frustrated,  however,  unless  the 
people  are  given  an  opportunity  to  aecurs 
and  deliberate  upon  the  facts  and  the  Issues. 
That  Is  the  reason  we  have  filing  dates  that 
give  candidates  time  to  defend  themselves 
and  legal  restrictions  regarding  the  use  of 
money  and  libelous  material  in  campaigns. 
And  throughout  the  structure  of  popular 
government  there  must  be  such  respect  for 
the  minority  that  public  policy  is  built  on 
wisdom  and  Justice  in  representative  func- 
tions, not  on  the  sophistry  tiiat  the  ma- 
jority's Judgment  is  always  wise  and  best  for 
the  people.  Congressional  rules  devised  long 
ago  have  protected  minority  rights  of  every 
kind.  I  might  add  that  If  we  moderates  are 
a  minority  we  are  still  conforming  to  our 
region's  cherished  tradition  in  asking  that 
majorities  not  be  Indifferent  to  this  princi- 
ple. In  the  1958  campaigning  I  was  not  try- 
ing to  ride  a  popular  Idea.  I  was  trying  to 
popularize  an  Idea  that  had  become  so  much 
a  part  of  me  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  It  if 
I  had  tried. 

The  third  imperative  Is  disciplined  free- 
dom. This  embraces  the  right  to  maintain 
private  schools  at  private  expense,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  public  education  but  as  a 
privilege  in  American  life  that  not  only 
adds  to  our  cultural  enrichment  but  helps 
to  preserve  the  Independence  of  viewpoint 
that  makes  freedom  possible.  This  principle 
grants  to  both  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  proposed  changes  the  right  to 
organize,  and  their  rights  are  not  forfeited 
by  methods  and  manners  that  are  not  ad- 
mirable so  long  as  they  are  not  illegal. 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  due  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  our  common  faith — the 
faith  which  sustains  our  position  of  world 
leadership.     If    there   were   not  other   and 
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higher  motivations  we  would  still  be  in- 
spired to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds  by 
the  knowledge  that  a  ruthless  force  is  loose 
In  the  world  and  that  our  falltire  at  this 
point  would  be  exploited.  The  door  that 
religion  alone  can  open  leads  to  a  sure  pas- 
sageway of  peace  and  justice. 

We  are  really  not  disunited;  we  are  merely 
enjoying  our  freedoms.  One  of  the  enigmas 
of  modern  life  Is  that  ill  will  looks  so 
deceptively  strong  while  the  conquering 
pow^r  of  compassion  appe.irs  so  frail.  Any 
sectional  cleavages  should  merely  spur  us 
on  to  greater  exertions  In  building  brldgen 
of  understanding  and  dispelling  fears  of 
antagonism.  We  cannot  exalt  a  conunon 
faith  without  acknowledging  our  common 
humanity  and  resolving  to  attack  common 
enemies — disease.  Ignorance.  Intolerance. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  poverty. 

There  are  lessons  In  An-.erlcan  history  to 
support  the  course  of  moderation,  notably 
the  careers  of  two  beloved  Americans.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  North 
understaiuls  better,  perhapis.  in  the  present 
perspective  the  adulation  which  the  South 
has  evidenced  for  General  Lee.  and  happily 
we  have  come  to  the  place  where  one  can 
point  to  the  sentiment  which  Lincoln  en- 
tertained for  the  South  w.thout  a  question 
as  to  its  relevancy.  You  may  have  heard  of 
the  incident  recorded  of  General  Lee  during 
the  time  that  he  served  as  (resident  of  Wash- 
ington College  at  Lexingto.1.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
president's  home  with  a  neighbor  one  after- 
noon when  an  old  man  stripped  at  the  gate. 
He  was  shabbily  dressed,  and  when  the  gen- 
eral walked  down  to  the  i;ate  to  hand  him 
something  and  returned  to  his  chair,  the 
visitor  looked  curious,  sc  the  great  man 
merely  said.  "One  of  the  boys  needing  a 
little  help."  "What  outfit  aid  he  fight  with?" 
the  neighbor  asked.  "I  wouldn't  know." 
replied  the  general,  "you  see.  he  was  on  the 
other  side." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Intended  to  Include  southern  sorrows 
when  he  spoke  of  the  mysf.lc  cords  of  mem- 
ory stretching  from  every  patriot  grave  and 
battlefield  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone. He  said  to  a  friend.  George  Floyd, 
in  the  Qulncy  Hotel  lobby  "I  have  not  suf- 
fered from  the  South,  I  have  suffered  with 
the  South."  But  the  modisrates  of  that  pe- 
riod were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  mid- 
dle ground  occupied  by  th(»e  two  men  who, 
though  enemies  In  war,  must  have  respected 
each  other  and  were  congi'.nlal  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  mediation. 

I  know  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
since  November  4  that  healing  hands  are 
being  laid  upon  the  bruises  of  111  will  and 
human  conflict  and  that  the  task  of  edu- 
cating t>oth  sides  and  all  sides  to  the  alter- 
native solutions  of  the  problem  can  be 
accomplished.  My  hope  l£  strong  now  that 
compassion  will  be  matched  by  Imagination 
in  the  arts  of  government  so  that  our  lives 
that  are  so  interlocked  and  Interrelated  may 
be  blessed  and  may  be  mace  secure  in  God's 
love. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  March  16,  1959, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  12, 1959: 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 


the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey : 

To  he  captains 
Edward  B.  Brown  Edmund  L.  Jones 

John  C.  Ellerbe  Kenneth  8.  Ulm 

James  C.  Tlson,  Jr. 

To  be  commandera 
Francis  X.  Popper  Marvin  T.  Paulson 


V.  Ralph  Sobieraiski 
Lome  O.  Taylor 


Howard  S.  Cole 
Raymond  M.  Stone 
Lorin  F.  Woodcock 

To  be  lieutenant  commandera 

Arthur  R.  Benton,  Jr.    Roger  F.  Lanier 
Eugene  A.  Taylor  John  B.  Watklns.  Jr. 

William  D.  Barbee         Jack  E.  Guth 
Herbert  R.  Llppold,  Jr.  Robert  E.  Williams 

To  be  lieutenant 
La  von  L.  Posey 


To  be  licutenan 

John  J.  McCoy 

Velio  Kiisk 
Loyd  D.  Thurman 
Philip  L.  Rotondo 
Roy  W.  Entz 
Robert  W.  Franklin 
Ben  Frank  Worsham 

III 
Bobby  S.  Woodruff 

To  be  ensigns 

Richard  F.  Dudley  Rot)ert  L.  Sandquist 

Thomas  B.  Fox  Raymond  L.  Speer 

Renworth  R.  Floyd  Ijarry  L.  Wllkerson 
WlUlam  L.  Hart 


ts  (junior  grade) 

Sidney  C.  Miller 
Duane  L.  Georgeson 
Gerald  D  Bradford 
Wesley  P.  James 
Mart  Kask 

Ronald  M  Buffington 
Morris  J  Rothenberg 
Bobby  W.  Jester 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  12,  1959: 

The  Fcderai.  Resexve  System 
George    Harold    King,    Jr.,    of    MlEsissippi, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1946. 
The  CotTNcn.  or  Economic  Advtsebs 
Karl  Brandt,  of  California,  to  t>e  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRSD.w,  March  12,  1959 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Alan  J.  Davis,  North  Royalton 
Methodist  Church.  North  Royalton, 
Ohio,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  us  all.  to  whom 
with  confidence  we  turn  for  guidance 
and  for  strength,  we  thank  Thee  now 
for  the  countless  blessings  Thou  hast  be- 
stowed upon  us.  Grant,  O  God,  that  we 
be  not  wasteful  of  them. 

May  we  waste  not  the  precious  days 
Thou  hast  given  us.  Help  us  to  do  this 
day  what  needs  most  to  be  done. 

May  we  in  our  deliberations  waste  not 
words.  Enable  us  to  use  the  gift  of 
speech  with  truth  and  compassion. 

May  we  in  our  work  waste  not  the 
moneys  entrusted  to  our  care.  Ouide  us 
with  wisdom  and  Justice  in  their  alloca- 
tion. 

And  may  we  waste  not  the  opportuni- 
ties for  leadership  and  seirlce  with  which 
Thou  hast  honored  us.  May  we  have 
the  moral  courage  to  ever  defend  and 
work  for  that  which  is  most  pleasing  to 
Thee. 


Dear  Ood,  hear  us  as  we  pray,  and  be 
with  us  in  our  assemblies,  for  the  sake 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGrown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2260.  An  act  to  extend  imtil  July  1, 
1963,  the  Induction  provision  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act;  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1950, 
suspending  personnel  strengths  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and  the  E>ependcnts  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  50.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 


EXTENDING  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY 
TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  H.R.  2260.  an 
act  to  extend  until  July  1,  1963,  the 
induction  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act;  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1950. 
suspending  personnel  strengths  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  Section  203  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'July  1,  1959'  wher- 
ever such  date  appears  therein  and  Insert- 
ing 'July  1,  1963'  In  lieu  thereof." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
extend  the  Induction  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  wish  the  chairman  would  just 
explain  what  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate amended  the  bill  by  adding  to  it 
a  legislative  proposal  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  continues  eligibility  for 
special  pay  for  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  entering  on  active  duty 
after  July  1. 1959. 

In  an  attempt  to  procure  more  phy- 
sicians and  dentists,  and  to  make  mili- 
tary medical  compensation  more  com- 
petitive with  civilian  incomes  by  persons 
with  similar  experience,  there  has  been 
in  effect  for  several  years  a  system  of 
special  pay  for  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians.  The  amount  of  this  spe- 
cial pay  is  graduated  in  accordance  with . 
length  of  service.    Medical  and  dental 
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oflQcers  with  less  than  2  years  of  active 
duty  are  eligible  for  special  pay  of  $100 
a  month.  Those  with  more  than  2.  but 
less  than  6  years  of  service,  are  eligible 
for  $150.  Those  with  more  than  6.  but 
less  than  10  years  of  such  service  are 
eligible  for  $200  a  month.  Those  with 
more  than  10  years  may  receive  $250  a 
month.  Veterinarians  are  eligible  for 
$100  a  month  in  special  pay.  regardless 
of  length  of  service. 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 
already  on  active  duty,  or  entering  on 
active  duty  before  July  1,  1959,  would 
continue  to  receive  this  special  pay,  even 
if  this  amendment  were  not  adopted. 
The  amendment  permits  officers  in  these 
categories  who  enter  on  active  duty  be- 
tween July  1,  1939,  and  July  1,  1963,  to 
be  eligible  for  these  special  payments  in 
the  same  manner  and  amount  that  of- 
ficers already  on  active  duty  are  now  re- 
ceiving. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily 
am  in  accord  with  that,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  iinanimoiis  consent  that  it  may  be 
In  order  in  connection  with  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill  to  con.^ider  the  Senate  bill 
In  lieu  of  the  bill  H.R.  4221  and  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
special  rule  adopted  yesterday  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  PILLION.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


JOINT  MEETINa  ON  WEDNESDAY. 
MARCH  18.  1959.  TO  RECEIVE  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  IRELAND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
In  order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday, 
March  18.  1959,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare a  recrss  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing in  joint  meeting  the  President  of 
Ireland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.^sachusetts? 

There  was  no  <  bjection. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  .Science  and  Astronautics  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  on  the 
bin  ?I.R.  4221. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE    BARRIERS    AGAINST    FREE 
FLOW  OF  MILK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  it  does  not  exceed 
300  words.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  that 
the  Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Association  is  asking  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  to  further  erect  trade  bar- 
riers in  his  State  against  the  free  flow 
of  milk  from  thioughout  the  Nation  is 
fresh  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  Na- 
tional Sanitation  Standards  Act  for 
milk. 

For  a  long  time,  an  effective  blockade 
has  been  in  force  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  under  the  guise  of  arbitrary 
sanitation  inspections.  This  action  by 
the  association  shows  that  it  wants  to 
use  every  means  at  hand  to  further  pre- 
vent distribution  of  milk  which  can 
qualify  under  any  reasonable  health 
inspection. 

Many  times  in  the  past,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  uiged  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Sanitation  Standards  Act— but 
this  action  by  the  association  only  rein- 
forces the  argument. 

Passage  of  this  act  would  put  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk  on  a  fair  basis — and 
would  insure  that  the  only  barrier  to 
entry  of  outside  milk  would  be  on  an 
economic  basis. 

Considering  present  Washlnpton.  DC, 
milk  prices,  it  is  evident  that  Minne- 
sota milk  can  favorably  compete  on  this 
basis.  The  class  1  price  for  milk  de- 
livered to  plants  in  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minnesota  is  $3.73  per  hundred  pounds 
in  March.  Any  increased  handling  costs 
in  preparing  the  milk  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
not  be  greater  than  10  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  fact  was  established 
conclusively  by  researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.     Transportation 

costs  to  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  $1.80  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
means  that  Minnesota  milk  can  be  de- 
livered to  Washington,  DC,  from  a  Twin 
City  Milk  Producers  Association  plant 
for  $5.63  per  hundred  or  99  cents  less 
than  the  present  Washington  price,  a 
saving  of  better  than  2  cents  a  quart  to 
the  consumer. 

The  need  for  a  National  Sanitation 
Standards  Act  was  never  more  evident 
now  that  the  Virginia-Maryland  Milk 
Producers  Association  has  decided  on 
this  step. 

HAW  AH  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4221)  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 


consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4221)  with 
Mr.  Kn.oAT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  when  the  Committee  rose  on 
yesterday  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  OBrien]  had  1  hour  and  44  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Westland]  1  hour  and 
47  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  I  find  myself  somewhat  in  dis- 
agreement not  only  with  my  own  com- 
mittee chairman  but  with  others  on  the 
committee  reporting  this  bill.  May  I 
say  in  passing  that  we  have  a  very  fine 
chairman,  and  1  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
O'Brien]  for  the  splendid  job  he  is  do- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
realize  that  certain  facts  of  life  are  very 
evident  here  and  that  this  bill  is  going 
to  pass. 

I  have  opposed  Hawaii  statehood  bills 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  and  I  might  state 
that  at  this  time  sitting  in  this  Congress 
today  are  165  Members  who  at  one  time 
or  another  have  opposed  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  The  vote  on  yesterday  indi- 
cated that  not  that  many  are  opposed 
to  statehood  today.  I  merely  say  to 
those  gentlemen  either  that  they  were 
wrong  a  few  years  ago  or  they  are  wrong 
now. 

I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
direct  a  question  or  two  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
who  has  many  misgivings  about  this  bill. 
I  direct  the  following  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado:  One  of  the 
things  that  is  very  disturbing  to  me  in 
this  proposed  bill  for  statehood  for  Ha- 
waU  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  itself  con- 
tinues what  I  think  has  been  a  very  in- 
efficient organization  or  committee  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  namely  the  Ha- 
waiian Home  Commission.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  enlighten  me  on  that  par- 
ticular thing  I  would  appreciate  it.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  tlie  present 
bill  imder  consideration  will  extend  the 
life  of  the  Hawaiian  Home  Commission 
for  a  period  at  least  of  99  years,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  try  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  as  logically 
and  as  directly  as  I  possibly  can.  I 
know  the  gentleman's  feelmg  atK)ut  this 
particular  question  and  I  have  some 
sympathy  with  his  position.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
a  problem  which  we  should  resolve  in 
deciding  on  the  question  of  statehood. 

Let  me  state  that  I  cannot  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  his  statement  in  ref- 
erence to  the  longevity  of  the  Hawaiian 
Home  Commission  which  my  colleague 
has  Just  mentioned.  It  might  be  39 
years.  It  might  be  longer  than  99  years. 
But  it  is  provided  in  the  act  which  cre- 
ated  the  Hawaiian  Home   Commission 
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that  loans  granted  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  99  years. 

The  purpose  back  of  this  originally 
was,  of  course,  to  give  to  the  Hawaiian 
people  of  50  percent  or  more  Hawaiian 
blood  the  right  to  ownership  and  use  of 
."^ome  of  the  land  that  was  taken  away 
from  them  when  the  treaty  was  origi- 
nelly  made.  It  was  taken  away  from 
them  even  though  they  had  no  owner- 
ship individually  in  the  lands.  The 
land  was  held  by  the  Crown  and  the 
Ci-own  having  held  the  land  at  the  time 
of  Hawaii's  inclusion  into  the  United 
States  it  then  became  Territorial  land. 
When  it  came  into  the  Union  it  was 
then  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment to  administer  the  area. 

What  was  attempted  with  the  creation 
of  the  commission  was  to  provide  for 
individual  ownership  of  homes  rather 
than  the  coDMnercial  approach  which  we 
have  provided  for  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
census  of  native  Hawaiians  in  1940 
showed  there  were  only  14,375  or  3.4 
percent  native  Hawaiians. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Are  we  here  going  to  create  an- 
other situation  similar  to  the  situation 
we  have  created  in  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  and  what  is  going  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  people  of  America 
and  this  Congress  to  those  people? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  are  not  creating  a  similar  condition  to 
that  which  has  brought  about  our  Indian 
tribal  communal  ownership.  It  is  my 
opinion  also  that  as  the  years  come  and 
go,  whether  for  10,  50,  or  100  years,  this 
number  which  is  slowly  dwindling  will 
become  so  negligible  that  this  land  will 
no  longer  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  i«  now  administered  by  the 
Hawaiian  Home  Commission.  When 
that  time  comes,  then  it  will  be  up  to 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
providing  the  bill  passes,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  such  disposition  of  this 
land  as  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HALEIY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  original  organic  act  or  the  original 
act.  approximately  400,000  acres  of  land 
was  set  aside  to  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  people  of  Hawaii  on  their 
native  land.  Now,  will  it  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  that  land,  make  it  avail- 
able for  the  settlement  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  it  will  be  the  au- 
thority and  the  obligation  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  to  hold  this  land  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  make  one  more 
statement,  if  my  colleague  will  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    In  a  measure  I  agree 

with  his  statement  about  the  discharge 

of  their  duties  by  the  members  of  the 

Hawaiian  Home  Commission.     On  the 
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other  hand,  the  law  provides  for  a  lease- 
hold interest.  It  has  been  impossible  for 
the  Hawaiian  people  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  borrow  money  from  any  public  agency, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  project 
has  not  worked  any  better  than  it  has. 
It  is  expected  that  when  the  new  State 
comes  into  existence  they  will  make 
available  funds  which  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple can  obtain  on  long-term  loans  so  that 
they  can  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hawaiian  Home  Commis- 
sion statute. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  arvswer  one  additional 
question? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  am  somewhat  disturbed 
about  the  tremendous  powers  that  we  are 
turning  over  to  the  executive  department 
in  Hawaii.  As  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware,  there  are  only  two  elected  execu- 
tive officers,  namely,  the  Governor  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  Of  course,  the 
Governor  can  then  appoint  members  to 
carry  out  the  various  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  similar  positions  that,  I 
might  say.  obtain  in  his  own  State  as 
cabinet  officers  and,  as  I  have  in  my 
State  of  Florida.  We  have  cabinet  offi- 
cers to  carry  out  those  responsibiUties. 
In  this  particular  instance  you  are  going 
to  allow  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  to  nomi- 
nate these  men  who  will  hold  their  re- 
sponsible positions  and  positions  of  great 
power,  with  the  concurrence,  of  course,  of 
the  senate,  which  in  this  particular  case 
would  be  approximately  14  men.  Now, 
does  not  the  gentleman  think,  first,  that 
that  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  power 
and,  second,  will  it  be  possible  under  the 
present  bill,  if  the  people  of  HawaU  later 
find  it  desirable,  to  change  their  consti- 
tution to  provide  for  constitutional  offi- 
cers to  carry  out  these  functions? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Let  me  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  this  committee  to  this  effect: 
My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, has  taken  his  chairman  into  his  con- 
fidence and  has  asked  him  these  ques- 
tions before  coming  on  the  floor.  And. 
I  am  most  appreciative  of  that  approach. 
First,  I  also  share  somewhat  his  views 
on  this  new  departure  from  ordinary 
control  of  executive  and  administrative 
departments  of  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  I  answered  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!, 
relative  to  his  question  about  18-year- 
olds  voting,  I  suggest  that  this  is  an 
obligation  and  a  responsibility  of  the 
State.  Now,  may  I  say,  as  I  also  advised 
my  colleague  from  Florida,  that  I  op- 
posed in  Colorado  the  question  of  the 
cabinet  form  of  government,  and  we  only 
have  it  partially  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  so  good.  But, 
I  think  it  is  a  State  responsibility  and  a 
decision  for  the  citizens  of  a  State.  As 
this  bill  is  drawn,  if  the  new  State  of 
Hawaii  through  its  legislative  processes 
desires  to  change  then  to  a  form  of  gov- 
enmient  which  is  c>erhaps  more  adapt- 
able to  our  wishes,  then  it  has  the  power 
under  this  bill  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HALEY.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  forth- 
right raising  of  these  questions.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee, he  has  always  been  opposed  to  state- 
hood for  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  But 
in  his  approach  he  has  always  been  ob- 
jective; and  while  we  may  disagree  on 
the  outcome,  the  approach  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley]  is  one 
that  everyone  must  respect  and  admire. 
I  commend  him  for  raising  these  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KiLDAY,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4221)  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

Mr.  McCORMA(rK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request, 
heretofore  made,  that  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  House  to  consider  the  bill  S.  50, 
in  lieu  of  the  bill  H.R.  4221,  under  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 205  adopted  yesterday  by  the  House 
in  relation  to  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
renew  my  previous  objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1960 
Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Wednesday,  March  18,  to  file  its  report 
on  the  Treasury -Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  and  that 

it  may  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Thursdao',  March   19. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  understand  that  this  matter 
has  been  cleared  with  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
everybody  with  whom  I  know  it  should 
be  cleared;  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Taber],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Caktield],  and  also  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill,  and  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.    O'BRIEN    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
ii,self  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  50)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union,  in  lieu  of  the 
bill  H  R.  4221. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  50.  with  Mr.  Kilday 
in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.     Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ander- 
SKir]. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
support  for  Hawaiian  statehood  here  to- 
day is  coming  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
question  of  admitting  a  new  State  to  the 
Union  should  not  be  a  political  one. 
Nevertheless.  I  should  not  want  it  to  go 
unnoticed  that  the  first  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bill  introduced  in  this  body  was 
authored  in  1919.  during  the  65th  Con- 
gress, by  the  then  Republican  Dele- 
gate from  the  Territory.  Prince  Jonah 
Kuhio  Kalanianaole.  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  House  for  over  20 
years. 

As  most  of  us  know,  this  body  has 
approved  Hawaiian  statehood  bills  on 
three  previous  occasions.  The  first 
time  was  by  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  196  to  133.  The  next 
time  was  by  the  Democratic  81st  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  262  to  110.  The  last 
time  was  by  the  Republican  83d  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  274  to  138.  If  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  had 
had  our  way,  and  the  bill  had  been 
brought  up  for  consideration  last  sum- 
mer after  Alaska  was  admitted.  I  am 
sure  Hawaii  would  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Union  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  have  op- 
posed Hawaiian  statehood  in  the  past 
now  have  exhausted  all  their  argu- 
ments. After  countless  hearings  and 
debates,  all  their  arguments  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Last  year 
we  disposed  of  the  p>oint  of  noncon- 
tiguity  by  admitting  Alaska  to  the 
Union.  The  matter  of  Hawaii's  dis- 
tance from  the  mainland  has  been  de- 
bated and  foimd  to  be  pointless  with  the 
advent  of  the  Jet  age.  The  loyalty  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  has  been  ques- 
tioned time  and  time  again  but  has 
been  completely  disposed  of  by  reams 
of  evidence  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  are  no  less  loyal  to  the 
United  States  than  are  those  anywhere 
here  on  the  mainland. 

The  argument  can  no  longer  be  ad- 
vanced that  the  economy  of  Hawaii  can- 
not support  statehood.  Hawaii  has  a 
sound  financial  base.  Her  dynamic  de- 
velopment continues  to  attract  industry. 
Sugar  and  pineapples,  the  foundation  of 
Hawaii's  economy,  annually  are  pro- 
duced In  increasing  quantities  and 
values. 


In  1957  Hawaii's  28  independent  sugar 
plantations  produced  1.085,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar  on  their  220.000  acres  with  a 
crop  value  of  $148  million. 

Hawaii's  9  pineapple  canneries  proc- 
essed 30,787,000  cases  of  fruit  and  Juice 
grown  on  77,000  acres  of  13  plantations. 
The  total  value  of  the  crop  was  $117 
million. 

A  notable  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion of  industry  is  taking  place.  The 
most  dramatic  of  recent  developments 
was  the  selection  of  a  site  several  miles 
from  Honolulu  for  a  $40  million  refinery 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 
Construction  was  begun  in  October  1958 
for  thi.s  first  oil  refinery  in  Hawaii. 

The  islands'  first  steel  mill,  for  pro- 
duction of  reinforcing  bars  for  the  flour- 
ishing construction  business,  will  be  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  early  this  year. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1958.  the  Territory  paid  a  record  high  of 
$166,306,000  in  Federal  taxes,  more  than 
any  of  10  States.  Including  Alaska. 

Hawaii  has  paid  more  than  $2,300 
million  in  Federal  taxes  since  becoming 
a  Territory. 

Per  capita  personal  income  in  Hawaii 
in  1957  was  $1,821,  putting  Hawaii  in 
25th  place  nationally,  or  ahead  of  24 
States. 

Tourism  Is  Hawaii's  third  basic  indus- 
try, and  is  challenging  sugar  and  pine- 
apples in  dollar  value.  Every  year  sees 
new  highs  in  the  number  of  visitors, 
which  reached  a  record  figure  of  168,000 
in  1957.  In  dollar  volume  this  has  meant 
a  jump  from  $6  million  in  1946  to  $77 
million  in  1C57.  or  an  increase  of  1,183 
percsnt. 

A  projection  by  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau  indicates  Hawaii  will  be  host  to 
280,000  tourists  by  1S65. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  every  yardstick  Ha- 
waii has  long  since  passed  the  test  of 
qualifying  for  statehood.  And  let  there 
be  no  question  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
want  statehood. 

In  the  National  Archives  here  in  Wash- 
ington, not  far  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution,  there 
is  a  dramatic  testimonial  to  the  state- 
hood hopes  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii. 

It  is  the  statehood  honor  roll,  a  his- 
toric petition  to  Congress  from  Hawaii's 
citizens,  asking  for  inmiediate  statehood. 
It  was  delivered  to  Vice  President  Nixon 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
26,  1954.  after  116,000  signatures  had 
been  affixed  in  Hawaii  in  a  few  days. 

The  giant  roll  of  newsprint  contain- 
ing the  signatures  is  6  feet  wide,  about 
a  mile  long,  and  is  the  second  largest 
petition  received  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Perhaps  better  than  more  formal  res- 
olutions and  bills,  it  transmits  the  emo- 
tion-filled desire  of  Hawaii's  citizens  to 
be  granted  the  statehood  status  they 
have  so  demonstrably  earned. 

For  over  half  a  century,  the  residents 
of  the  Territory  have  lived  as  Americans, 
worked  as  Americans,  fought  as  Amer- 
icans. 

Only  statehood  can  raise  Hawaii's 
people  to  the  dignity  of  Americans,  first 
class,  with  the  accompanying  rights  and 
privileges. 


That  is  why  Hawaii's  people  want 
statehood — now. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  IMr. 
Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Hawaii  has  been  preparing 
for  statehood  for  the  past  50  years  and 
the  results  are  available  for  all  to  study. 
In  late  years  more  than  a  dozen  congres- 
sional committees  have  investigated  this 
proposition. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
studied  the  Hawaii  situation  at  close 
range,  and  from  over  100  days  of  con- 
gressional hearings  we  have  nearly  5,000 
pages  of  testimony  on  the  subject.  They 
have  established  many  reasons  why 
Hawaii  should  be  admitted  to  statehood. 

The  reasons  why  Hawaii  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  its  50th 
State,  to  me.  are  clear,  convincing,  and 
compelling. 

The  CongreES.  during  many  statehood 
debates,  has  established  a  list  of  tradi- 
tional qualifications  which  a  Territory 
shoujd  or  ought  to  have  to  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  statehood. 

Among  these  qualifications  are.  first, 
the  Territory  should  possess  adequate 
area:  second,  it  should  have  sufficient 
population;  third,  its  economic  situation 
should  be  such  as  to  permit  its  people 
to  assume  and  to  carry  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  Federal  Government's 
financial  responsibilities;  fourth,  the 
people  of  the  Territory  must  have  mani- 
fest a  sincere  desire  for  statehood;  and. 
fifth,  finally  and  most  important,  the 
people  of  the  Territory  must  believe  in 
the  American  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment and  be  qualified  by  education  and 
experience  for  self-government  accord- 
ing to  American  traditions. 

All  of  these  five  qualifications.  I  am 
convinced,  the  people  of  Hawaii  now 
abundantly  possess. 

In  area,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  covers 
more  than  6.600  square  miles  of  land. 
Hawaii,  therefore,  is  larger  in  area  than 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  or  Delaware. 
Since  these  three  now  are  States,  an 
argument  cannot  effectively  be  made  that 
Hawaii  is  too  small  in  area  for  state- 
hood. 

In  population.  Hawaii  now  has  more 
than  half  a  million  inhabitants.  This  is 
more  people  than  any  Territory,  except 
Oklahoma,  in  all  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try possessed  when  it  was  admitted  to 
statehood.  Furthermore.  Hawaii's  pres- 
ent population  is  larger  than  that  now 
possessed  by  six  of  our  States.  Surely. 
Hawaii  cannot  be  denied  statehood  on 
the  ground  she  has  too  few  people. 

Is  the  economy  of  Hawaii  such  as  to 
permit  her  to  assume  her  full  share  of 
support  of  the  Nation's  financial  re- 
sponsibilities? As  to  that  qualification 
we  also  must  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Diu-ing  recent  years  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii have  paid  more  than  $90  million  a 
year  in  Federal  income  taxes.  There  are 
many  present  States  which  do  not  pay 
that  much.  To  deny  statehood  to  a  peo- 
ple who  pay  so  much  toward  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  practice 
what  our  forefathers  denounced,  "taxa- 
tion without  representation." 


Then,  there  Is  the  question  of  whether 
the  half  million  people  of  Hawaii  want 
statehood.  They  have  said  they  do  again, 
again,  and  again.  In  1940,  in  a  plebiscite 
held  on  the  issue  of  statehood,  the  people 
of  the  Territory  voted  2  to  1  for  state- 
hood. The  Hawaiian  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, composed  of  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hawaiian  people,  have 
petitioned  the  Congress  in  the  past  half 
centurj'  almost  a  score  of  times  for  state- 
hood. These  representatives  or  similarly 
minded  ones,  have  been  elected  and  re- 
elected time  after  time  indicating  they 
were,  in  petitioning  statehood,  express- 
ing the  will  of  the  people. 

And  lastly,  are  the  people  of  Hawaii 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  for 
statehood?  Few  can  doubt  that  they 
are.  Their  educational  system  is  of  the 
best.  Tlieir  rate  of  literacy  is  high.  For 
more  than  50  years  they  have  lived  under 
and  been  faithful  to  an  American  system 
of  representative  form  of  government. 

When  Hawaii  was  admitted  to  the 
status  of  a  Territory,  the  United  States 
made  her  people  an  implied  promise  that, 
someday,  when  qualified,  Hawaii  would 
be  admitted  to  statehood.  The  conven- 
tions of  both  political  parties  In  their 
platforms  declared  that  they  favored 
statehood.  We,  of  both  parties,  should 
keep  those  proml-ses. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Koran  ) . 

Mr,  HORAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  vot- 
ing to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood,  as  I 
am  confident  we  shall  do.  we  are  ad- 
mitting to  equal  partnership  a  State 
which  Is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
share  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
our  Nation  with  the  older  States.  In 
fact.  I  believe  that  Hawaii's  case  for 
statehood  is  stronger  than  that  of  al- 
most any  of  the  other  36  States  which 
have  previously  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  since  the  Original  Thirteen. 

First.  Hawafi  has  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  an  organized.  Incorporated 
Territory  for  59  years,  since  passage  of 
the  Organic  Act  in  1900.  Most  of  the 
present  States  served  similar  appentice- 
ships  of  only  5.  10.  or  20  years. 

Hawaii's  population  today  is  well  over 
600.000.  more  than  the  population  of 
any  of  the  36  States  previously  ad- 
mitted since  the  founding  of  the  Union, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Oklahoma. 
Hawaii's  population,  in  fact,  is  already 
larger  than  that  of  six  of  the  present 
States,  and  is  still  growing. 

Hawaii's  economy  is  strong  and  pro- 
gressive. Some  people  speak  of  state- 
hood as  if  it  were  a  question  whether  a 
new  State  could  help  in  bearing  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  Nation,  but  dis- 
cussion along  those  lines  is  completely 
out  of  order  when  we  are  speaking  of 
Hawaii,  because  the  people  of  Hawaii 
already  pay  all  the  same  Federal  taxes 
at  exactly  the  same  rates  as  the  rest  of 
us  on  the  continent  do.  Of  course 
Hawaii  is  able  to  help  share  in  whose 
burdens;  she  is  already  doing  that  as  a 
Territory.  The  Federal  tax  revenues 
from  Hawaii  are  already  very  substan- 
tial— $166  million  in  1958 — greater  than 
the  Federal  tax  receipts  collected  from 
10  of  the  present  States. 


In  fact,  statehood  will  make  little  dif- 
ference to  Hawaii  financially,  or  to  the 
rest  of  us  either.  Hawaii  has  never  asked 
for  nor  received  special  favors  in  a  finan- 
cial way.  The  only  expenses  in  Hawaii 
now  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  the  State  will  have  to  assume  are 
the  salaries  of  the  Governor,  his  admin- 
istrative assistant,  the  government  secre- 
tary, and  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  territorial 
judiciary.  Hawaii  also  of  course  receives 
most  of  the  general  Federal  grants-in- 
aid,  but  on  the  same  basis  as  the  States, 
without  special  consideration  or  favor- 
itism. Ihe  special  Federal  costs  that  I 
mentioned — the  salaries  of  the  Governor, 
legislators,  and  judges — amount  to  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
per  year  on  the  average.  These  addi- 
tional costs  the  taxpayers  of  Hawaii  will 
have  to  F>ay.  but  they  can  do  so  easily 
since  the  current  budgetary  surplus  of 
the  Territory  is  many  times  that  figuie. 

The  achievement  of  statehood  is  not 
a  matter  of  economic  or  financial  gain 
for  Hawaii.  To  them,  it  is  a  matter  of 
equal  political  rights,  of  being  accepted 
as  of  equal  status  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Although  they  have  not  suffered  under 
territorial  status,  they  want  the  right 
to  govern  themselves,  to  select  their  own 
Governor  and  other  executive  officials, 
to  determine  fully  their  own  policies,  and 
to  participate  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
formation  of  national  policies.  They 
have  shown  that  they  are  well  fitted  to 
exercise  those  rights,  and  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  exercise  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity which  has  been  given  me  to 
participate  in  this  great  event,  to  cast 
my  vote  for  this  historic  action.  I  am 
gratified  that  my  vote  will  be  one  of 
those  which  finally  brings  to  completion 
a  historic  process  which  has  already 
been  too  long  delayed.  I  welcome  Ha- 
waii as  a  sister  State  with  my  own.  I 
welcome  her  people — of  various  races 
and  creeds — to  equality  of  rights  with 
myself  Ijecause  the  diversity  of  her  racial 
backgrounds  adds  variety  to  our  citizen- 
ship. I  do  not  think  we  need  apologize 
for  the  large  percentage  of  persons  of 
Polynesian  and  Oriental  background 
who  make  up  Hawaii's  pKspulation. 
There  is  also  a  large  percentage  of  per- 
sons whose  ancestry  and  race  go  back 
to  the  continental  United  States,  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  extending  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  culture  into  the  Pacific, 
and  in  indoctrinating  the  orientals  and 
others  with  our  ideals  and  our  outlook. 

I  look  forward  to  celebrating  the  final 
admission  of  Hawaii  as  our  50th  State 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  The  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  will  make  our  Union  com- 
plete, and  will  announce  to  the  world 
that  we  practice  what  we  preach. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Can- 
riKLDl. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  day  I  shall  cast  my  fourth  vote  for 
Hawaiian  statehood.  I  supported  the 
statehood  bills  passed  by  our  body  in 
1947.  1950,  and  1953. 

It  now  appears  that  the  hope  expressed 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  of 


the  Union  message  last  January  will  be 
realized.    The  President  then  said: 

May  I  voice  the  hope  that  before  my  term 
of  office  IB  ended  I  shaU  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  great  satisfaction  of  seelr^  the  50th 
star  in  our  national  flag. 

As  long  as  1,000  years  ago,  Polynesians 
from  the  South  Pacific  were  attracted  to 
the  volcanic  mountain  tops  known  as  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Over  the  years  trad- 
ers, adventurers,  missionaries,  and  set- 
tlers from  the  east  and  west  made  their 
homes  in  Hawaii  In  the  melting -r>ot  tra- 
dition so  dear  to  Americans.  Nearly  120 
years  ago  the  kingdom  adopted  its  first 
constitution,  one  modeled  along  Ameri- 
can lines.  Since  1900  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  been  a  strategic  territory. 
Can  we  ever  forget  Pearl  Harbor?  Or 
the  valor  of  Hawaii's  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans on  battlefields?  The  saga  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  the  Nisei  wrote  in  Europe 
and  Korea  has  been  matched,  perhaps, 
but  not  exceeded. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  Hawaii 
has  met  all  the  traditional  requirements 
for  admission  to  statehood.  Her  people 
have  demonstrated  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  principles  of  democracy,  and  her 
electorate  has  made  clear  its  earnest  de- 
sire for  statehood.  Hawaiian  people  and 
resources  alike  are  recognized  to  be  more 
than  capable  of  supporting  a  State 
government. 

I  acknowledge  that  Hawaii  would  enjoy 
disproportionate  representation  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  But  there  is  precedent  here. 
The  Connecticut  compromise,  whereby 
representation  in  the  Senate  was  to  be 
equal  for  all  States  while  House  repre- 
sentation was  to  be  based  on  population, 
was  a  practical  solution  to  a  very  real 
problem.  Hawaii's  lone  voice  in  the 
House  would  be  all  but  muted  when  com- 
peting with,  say,  the  43  distingtiished 
Representatives  from  the  sovereign  State 
of  New  York. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  are  horri- 
fied by  the  prospective  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  each  State's  rightful  voting  power 
in  the  Senate  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Perhaps  I  should  be  if  the  people  of 
these  United  States  took  more  seriously 
their  own  voting  obligations.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  eligible  citizens  in  this  coim- 
try  never  bother  to  vote.  And  this  fig- 
ure, representing  the  national  ratio,  is 
very  high  ccMnpared  to  the  percentages 
in  some  of  our  States.  In  one  State,  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1956.  only 
22.1  percent  of  the  potential  voters  con- 
descended to  show  up  at  the  poUs.  I 
doubt  rather  seriously  that  the  people  of 
this  State  would  be  concerned  over  any 
transfer  of  voting  power. 

And  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  mere  size 
has  never  guaranteed  greatness.  The 
long  roll  of  distinguished  Senators  in  our 
history  contains,  I  suggest,  as  many 
names  from  the  smaller  States  as  from 
the  larger. 

Hawaii  is  too  small?  It  has  more  land 
area  than  Rhode  Island.  Delaware,  or 
Coxmecticut,  and  more  people  than  Ver- 
mont, Wyoming,  Delaware,  or  Neveda. 
It  would  make  as  much  sense  to  say  that 
these  States  should  be  abolished. 

A  frequently  mentioned  fear  is  that 
Hawaii  the  State  would  become  a  Com- 
munist outpost.    Only  last  month  the 
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House  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee concluded  that — 

8Ut«hood  will  provide  «  suitable  and  ef- 
fectlve  political  itructure  through  which  the 
people  of  Hawaii  can  and  will  haaten  the 
destruction  of  the  last  veetlgea  of  Commu- 
nist Influence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  making  Alaska  our 
49th  state  and  now  following  through 
with  Hawaii  our  60th  State,  bringing  to 
their  people  the  full  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, we  are  engaging  In  an  act  which 
can  only  have  wholesome  repercussions 
throughout  the  world,  especially  in  those 
lands  where  real  freedom  is  still  only  a 
hope  far  from  reality. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California    [Mr.    Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to 
convince  anybody  to  vote  for  or  against 
this  particular  bill,  because  in  all  fair- 
ness, in  all  honesty,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  exactly  how  to  vote  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  It  is  a  unique  situation  in- 
deed. For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  possibility, 
and  undoubtedly  it  will  pass,  of  adding 
some  islands  and  making  them  a  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  wish  I  had  a  crystal  ball  so  I  could 
look  into  it  and  see  what  would  happen 
a  year,  5  years,  or  10  years  from  now  if 
Hawaii  is  made  a  State,  or  what  would 
happen  if  it  is  not  made  a  State.  I 
voted  against  statehood  for  Alaska.  As 
of  now,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was 
correct  In  voting  against  Alaska.  Only 
time  will  tell,  but  certainly  as  time  goes 
on,  if  we  have  to  subsidize  Alaska  and 
give  them  special  benefits  that  the  other 
States  in  the  United  States  do  not  have, 
then  my  vote  was  right.  If  they  go  ahead 
and  take  their  place  as  the  49th  State 
equal  with  the  other  48  States,  then  my 
vote  was  wrong. 

When  we  talk  about  H.R.  3.  H.R.  10, 
and  such  measures  as  that,  I  have  little 
difBculty.  because  I  am  for  those  meas- 
ures; but  in  this  one  I  find  myself  in  a 
little  bit  of  confusion.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons happens  to  be  that  I,  too.  went  to 
Honolulu  this  year  along  with  the  com- 
mittee, not  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee but  strictly  for  pleasure.  I  talked 
to  a  lot  of  people  over  there  and  did  not 
find  any  tremendous  desire  among  the 
people  to  become  a  State.  Some  thought 
they  should,  some  thought  they  should 
not,  some  thought  they  should  wait. 
But  I  did  not  find  any  overwhelming 
opinion  among  all  the  people  that  they 
should  become  the  50th  State. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  was  a  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  FBI  and.  along  with 
other  agents,  was  selected  to  conduct  a 
special  Investigation  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  HaiTy  Bridges  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Many  of  us  spent 
several  months  in  determining  that  fact, 
and  found  out  that  he  actually  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Another  agent  and  myself  were  the  ones 
who  obtained  the  statement  from  the 
Individual  who  took  Harry  Bridget  into 
the  CommunUt  Party  and  gave  him  hli 
card  and  attended  meetings  with  him. 
Subsequent  thereto,  hearings  were  held, 
at  you  know,  and  Bridges  was  ordered 


deported.  But  later  changes  were  made. 
I  well  realize  as  a  matter  of  history, 
should  he  go  back  to  his  associations 
with  Hall  and  follow  the  same  principles 
we  know  he  had  some  years  ago,  we  may 
be  faced  with  some  problems.  I  hope 
he  does  not  do  that  If  we  make  Hawaii 
aSUte. 

I  rather  anticipate  this  bill  will  be 
passed  and  Hawaii  will  be  made  a  State. 
The  86th  Congress  will  probably  be  long 
remembered  for  this  action  rather  than 
any  other  action  that  is  taken  in  this 
session.  So  I  say  that  in  casting  our 
vote,  I  hope  that  I  for  one  will  vote  so 
that  the  people  of  Hawaii  will  best  be 
helped  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  best  be  helped  in  this  his- 
toric vote  here  today. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  laboring  under  any 
delusions.  I  realize  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  delaying  action,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  I  am  not  doing  it  for  the 
purrKjse  of  delaying  these  proceedings. 
Of  course,  we  could  have  objected  to  the 
substitution  of  the  Senate  bill  for  the 
House  bill.  But.  we  are  doing  this  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  record  on  an 
issue  which  I  think  will  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  ConRress 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  within  the  confines  of  the 
48  States — mind  you,  I  did  not  say  49 
States,  for  a  number  of  years  not  today. 
Now,  as  you  know,  last  year  we  took  in 
Alaska.  I  opposed  that  as  did  some  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  When  we  convened 
this  time,  as  we  had  anticipated,  Hawaii 
was  waiting  on  the  line.  No  hearings 
were  held  before  the  subcommittee.  We 
went  right  into  the  full  committee  and 
started  hearings  in  order  to  speed  the 
matter  up.  Actually,  it  was  because  the 
ice  had  been  broken  in  a  new  political  era 
or  area — whichever  you  want  to  call  it — 
and  we  moved  forward  to  bring  Hawaii 
in.  What  will  be  up  next  February  or 
next  January  or  the  following  January 
no  one  knows.  But.  I  think  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  moving  forward  in  that  direction, 
they  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  should  anticipate  that  other  terri- 
tories will  be  coming  in  in  the  next  few 
years.  Where  we  are  going  to  stop,  I  do 
not  know.    It  must  be  somewhere. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  Just  a  few  of  the  things  that  I 
think  are  important  as  we  move  into  this 
new  so-called  political  area.  First.  I 
want  to  say  this.  There  have  been  at- 
tempts all  during  the  hearings  and  in  the 
previous  discussions  and  debate  on 
statehood  bills  to  bring  personalities  into 
it.  I  have  been  in  Congress  since  1951 
and  we  have  had  tho  Hawaiian  bill  and 
the  Alaskan  bill  up  so  many  times  that  I 
cannot  remember  the  exact  number. 
Much  has  been  said  in  an  effort  to  bring 
personalities  and  inject  personalities  and 
hatred  into  this  thing,  and  I  want  to 
make  the  record  clear  on  that  right  now 
that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  the 
others  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
In  opposition  to  this  bill,  that  we  have 


had  no  ill  feeling  toward  anyone  in  Alas- 
ka or  Hawaii.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  it  now,  I  think 
the  Alaskan  people  probably  can  claim 
the  right  to  a  pioneer  status  that  Is  prob- 
ably unequaled  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  They  are  fine  people  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  us  have  anything  against 
them,  and  I  think  the  Hawaiian  people 
and  all  the  people  who  make  up  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  so  far  as 
I  know  have  been  wonderful  people. 
They  have  never  mistreated  me  and  I 
have  looked  upon  them  as  fine  human 
beings  as  I  do  upon  all  other  people,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  get  this  de- 
bate off  on  anything  like  personalities  or 
hatred  or  any  such  thing. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia  that  the  real  dan- 
ger in  this  legislation  is  that  really  we 
are  not  sowing  the  seeds,  but  rather  we 
are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  philoso- 
phy that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  origi- 
nal concept  of  these  United  States — a 
philosophy  that  really  embodies  that 
concept  of  one  worldism  that  was  pro- 
mulgated not  in  recent  years,  but  as  we 
have  been  told  and  has  been  pointed  out 
to  us,  was  advocated  by  certain  individ- 
uals as  long  ago  as  fifty  or  sixty  or  one 
hundred  years.  Does  that  not  express 
the  gentleman's  objections  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentlewoman.  I  think  if  the  con- 
cept that  is  being  followed  in  bringing 
in  these  Territories  and  these  far-flung 
lands  is  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  success- 
fully argue  against  a  man  who  accuses 
us  of  indulging  in  one  worldism.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  right. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  wish  to  state,  since  he  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  that  that 
is  my  greatest  objection  to  tlie  granting 
of  statehood  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
on  the  Interior  Committee  for  as  long 
as  he  has  been  in  Congress.  While  he 
has  been  an  avid  opponent  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii  no  one  who  has  b^n  a 
meml>er  of  that  committee  or  a  Member 
of  Congress  during  that  time  could  ever 
accuse  the  gentleman  of  not  being  forth- 
right in  his  position,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  hatred  or  enmity  motivating 
him.  The  only  reason  he  opposes  it  is 
because  of  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. Much  as  I  disagree  with  him,  I 
can  do  nothing  but  respect  and  admire 
the  gentleman  for  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  appreciate  having  served 
with  him.  There  are  so  many  nice 
things  I  can  say  about  him,  that  my 
limited  time  will  not  permit  me  to  begin. 
I  will  tell  him  personally  later  on. 
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I  want  to  speak  for  a  m(Hnent  on  this 
question  of  contiguity.  Many  people, 
who  criticize  the  oppc«ition  which  Is 
based  on  the  question  of  contiguity,  wlU 
admit  they  do  not  know  what  the  word 
really  means  when  applied  to  these  cir- 
cumstances: but  the  matter  of  conti- 
guity Without  any  question  ia  seriously 
Involved  in  this  thing:  it  is  the  serious 
objection  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
weighed  very  carefully  l)y  everyone  who 
is  Interested  in  doing  what  is  best  for 
this  Government.  I  do  not  challenge 
anyone  in  his  sincere  b«;lief  as  to  what 
philosophy  of  government  should  be  pur- 
sued, but  I  do  think  that  you  ought  to 
use  history  and  precedent  to  reach  a 
conclusion,  and  know  ^hat  certain  ac- 
tions might  create. 

A  small  committee  went  to  Hawaii 
last  year  to  report  further  on  this  matter. 
They  went  into  the  question  of  conti- 
guity.   As  a  matter  of  fact  so  did  the 

'  entire  committee,  and  the  committee  re- 
port deals  with  the  question  of  conti- 
guity, but  they  base  the  entire  con- 
cept of  contiguity  on  the  question  of 
travel,  how  fast  and  how  far,  how  long 
it  would  take  to  get  from  New  York  or 

^  Washington  to  Honolulu.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  point  at  all. 

The  point  is  simply  this,  that  we  have 
devoted  ourselves,  since  the  Thirteen 
Original  States,  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  a  Union  of  the  States  that 
make  up  the  United  States.  What  did 
we  do?  We  moved  out  and  took  in 
Alaska,  and  prior  to  thet  there  had  not 
been  any  State  attached  to  the  United 
States,  the  Union  that  made  up  the 
United  States,  that  was  not  attached  by 
land  over  which  we  had  exclusive  juris- 
diction. When  we  adm:tted  Alaska  into 
this  Union  of  States  we  broke  that  prece- 
dent. We  not  only  took  in  a  Territory 
which  was  separated  fiom  the  rest  of 
the  States  by  the  high  seas  over  which 
we  have  at  most  joint  jurisdiction,  or. 
one  might  say,  sufferance  to  travel,  but 
also  we  did  this,  we  placed  between  us 
and  that  Territory  in  the  words  of  the 
subconunittee  that  reported  on  this,  in 
the  case  of  Alaska,  miles  and  miles  of 
foreign  territory,  foreign  territory,  mind 
you,  over  which  we  have  no  jurisdiction 
whatever  unless  we  get  it  by  the  will  of 
the  people  of  that  sovereignty,  by  treaty, 
or  by  Executive  agreement.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  Canada, 
which  is  a  friendly  nation  and  we  expect 
will  always  continue  to  be.  but  if  the 
time  should  come  when  this  Communist 
menace  of  which  so  much  has  been  said— 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  attention 
should  be  paid  to  it — and  they  should 
decide  to  attack  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
economically  and  they  said.  "We  will 
strike  your  porU."  and  men  like  Harry 
Bridges,  Jack  Hall— names  do  not  mean 
anything— issue  the  edict.  "We  will  strike 
your  ports  and  we  will  strike  your  ports 
In  Alaska,  too,  we  are  going  to  attack  you 
economically." 

Well,  we  say:  We  will  go  through 
Alaska,  we  have  a  corridor,  we  can  get 
there,  we  do  not  have  to  resort  to  an  air- 
lift. 

So  Canada  says.  Wait  a  minute,  be- 
fore you  do  that  let  ua  Ond  out  what  U 
going  to  happen. 


This  same  group  of  people  that  has  this 
international  union  will  say  to  Canada: 
If  you  permit  the  United  States  to  use 
Canadian  soil  as  a  corridor  to  get  to 
Alaska  we  will  strike  your  ports,  too. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  Canada 
under  those  circumstances?  It  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  know.  I  know  that  Can- 
ada would  take  a  long  and  hard  look 
at  permitting  this  country  to  use  their 
soil  as  a  corridor  in  order  to  break  a  strike 
brought  about  by  this  international 
union  if  those  facts  were  present.  I  can 
anticipate  just  such  a  situation  arising, 
and  it  is  not  something  that  you  have 
to  reach  up  in  the  air  to  get. 

This  so-called  intematicnal  union, 
whether  it  be  that  union  or  some  other 
union  dominated  by  anyone,  by  one  sin- 
gle edict  can  completely  isolate  Hawaii 
because  Hawaii  is  wholly  dependent  on 
the  sealanes,  her  economy  rests  upon 
what  traffic  she  can  maintain  via  the 
sea. 

Not  only  that,  but  each  one  of  those 
islands  is  separated  by  the  high  seas, 
the  high  seas  over  which  we  do  not  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  we  do  not  claim 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  waters  over  which 
every  other  foreign  nation  in  the  world 
has  the  same  identical  right  to  travel  as 
do  we. 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  those  people 
who  talk  about  transportation  and 
travel  and  nearness  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
we  have  jet  planes  have  missed  the  en- 
tire point.  The  question  is  resolved  to 
the  issue  of  preservation  of  the  Union. 

When  you  have  1  solid  made  up  of 
48  or  49  integral  parts,  or  50  integral 
parts  represented  by  a  flag  that  has  50 
stars,  and  somebody  comes  along,  be- 
cause one  of  those  parts  is  isolated,  and 
takes  one  of  those  parts  away  from  you, 
which  is  conceivable  from  experience  in 
our  own  history,  your  solid  dissolves. 
You  either  have  the  whole  or  you  have 
not  preserved  the  Union.  I  think  that 
is  the  risk  that  the  people  of  this  country 
ought  to  think  about  when  we  move  into 
this  new  political  area.  That  is  going  to 
bring  problem  after  problem  up  for  con- 
sideration, not  only  of  conflict  as  we  have 
had  between  the  State  laws  but  it  is 
going  to  bring  about  conflict  in  the  ap- 
plication of  our  maritime  laws,  the  in- 
terstate commerce  laws  and  other  mat- 
ters we  have  never  been  confronted  with 
before,  in  addition  to  conflict  of  State 
laws. 

The  committee  asks,  because  they  are 
separated  from  this  country,  does  that 
mean  they  will  never  become  a  State? 
I  have  never  said  that  and  I  do  not  say 
It  now,  but  every  time  you  pick  up  a 
dally  newspaper  or  periodical  you  see 
headlines  that  this  country,  our  philoso- 
phy and  our  way  of  government,  is  now 
facing  the  greatest  challenge  it  has  ever 
faced  in  our  history.  The  question  Is: 
"Can  we  safely  embark  at  this  time  on 
uncharted  political  seas,  heretofore  un- 
traveled  by  any  country?" 

If  we  admit  Hawaii,  why  should  not 
others  be  allowed  to  come  in?  Yes:  they 
have  said  in  answer  to  that  argument, 
and  Z  refer  to  the  proponents  of  this 
leglalatlon.  that  ia  not  true  at  all  becauae 
you  have  to  meet  certain  requirements 
before  you  are  eligible  for  atatehood, 
and  under  tht  altuation  m  it  exlata  Kft- 


wall  is  the  last  Incorporated  Territory, 
therefore  it  is  a  long  way  before  we  wUl 
have  to  recognize  any  other  Territory  or 
any  other  place  that  might  want  to 
make  application  for  atatehood. 

Now.  we  asked  the  question  in  the 
hearings  as  to  what  the  requirements 
might  be  for  statehood,  and  here  la  what 
we  were  told.  The  three  standards  which 
are  said  to  be  traditional  are  these: 
First,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
State  are  imbued  with  and  sympathetic 
toward  the  principles  of  democracy  as 
exemplified  in  the  American  form  of 
government.  That  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  testifying;  second,  that  a 
majority  of  the  electorate  desires  state- 
hood; and,  third,  that  the  proposed  new 
State  has  sufficient  population  and  re- 
soiu'ces  to  support  State  government  and 
to  provide  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Now,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  that  time  if  actually  the  first 
two  measures  were  not  the  ones  that 
ought  to  be  applied  and  the  ones  that 
would  be  applied,  unless  we  were  willing 
to  apply  a  means  test  and  to  say  to  the 
people,  in  the  language  of  the  propo- 
nents, mind  you,  that  if  you  do  not  have 
so  much  money,  then  you  cannot  come 
in.  Now.  that  is  what  their  arguments 
amounted  to  on  that.  Take  Cuba,  for 
instance,  which  we  have  been  reading 
about  so  much  lately,  supi>ose  they  had 
a  plebiscite  and  voted  4  to  1  to  join  this 
country  and  they  adopted  a  constitution 
and  said  that  they  were  firm  believers 

in  a  democratic  form  of  government  and 
imbued  with  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
they  could  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  "We 
can  trade  with  you  and  show  you  we  are 
rich  enough  to  be  citizens."  Now,  what 
are  you  going  to  say  to  that?  How  can 
you  say  to  them  that  "No.  we  are  not 
going  to  take  you  in."  Well,  they  will 
say.  "You  took  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands; 
they  were  a  Territory.  Why  did  you 
take  them  in?"  "Because  we  did  not 
want  anybody  to  think  we  were  for  co- 
lonialism. That  is  why  we  took,  them 
in,  but  we  do  not  want  you." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Before  I  ask  the 
question,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  gentle- 
man now  in  the  well  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  able  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
This  bill  today  is  better  because  of  the 
contribution  which  he  has  made  in  op- 
posing certain  sections  which  we  have 
changed  m  order  to  meet  some  of  his 
objections.  We  do  disagree  on  funda- 
mentals of  the  bill.  The  only  question 
that  I  have  to  ask  at  thia  time  of  my 
colleague  ia  this:  It  will  be  true  as  long 
as  the  United  States  of  America  remains 
an  independent  nation  that  we  can,  if 
both  parties  are  willing,  add  to  our  Juris- 
diction new  areaa,  Juat  in  the  aame  way 
as  we  added  the  great  State  of  Texas, 
coming  from  an  independent  status,  and 
the  great  Territory  of  California  from 
a  conquered  area,  ia  that  not  rlghtr 
That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado now  speaking  atated  yeaterday  in 
hla  atatement  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Rooms  of  TixM.  I  think  that 
ii  MMtly  rlffhi  Tht  ftnUtmAn  from 
Colondo,  M  you  all  know,  If  ont  of  tht 
irMtMt  ohAlnntn  that  tht  CommittM 
on  Znttrlor  and  Xniular  Affalri  tvtr  had. 
and  ont  of  tht  moat  valuablt  Mtmbtri 
of  Congrcu,  a  man  whose  Integrity  haa 
never  been  queetloned.  At  he  pointed 
out,  wt  dlaairtt  baeioally  on  tht  philoe- 
ophy  that  if  rtprtftnted  by  thli  piece  of 
lefflflation.  Now,  back  to  the  contiguity 
altuation  for  Juat  a  minute.  Some  peraon 
aaya  "What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  they  are  attached,  in  the  final 
analysia?"  It  makes  this  difference. 
Under  international  law  sovereignties  are 
aeparated  by  land  masses  and  inland 
waters.  That  Is  the  main  difference 
when  you  get  right  down  to  the  analysis. 
Now.  if  that  is  changed  and  we  could  go 
on  and  KCt  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
maybe  this  problem  could  be  answered. 
But  we  better  take  another  look  at  this 
thing,  and  we  ought  to  wait  until  that 
time  l)efore  doing  anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  has 
again  expired. 

Mr,  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  argued  for  a 
long  time  that  unless  statehood  were 
granted  to  Hawaii  we  would  have  a  situa- 
tion whereby  we  would  be  making  sec- 
ond-class citizens  out  of  all  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  NolXKly  answered  that,  and 
it  went  along  that  way  for  a  long  time 
and  finally  someone  expressed  the 
thought  that  if  they  were  second-class 
citizens  out  there,  maybe  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  some  second-class  citizens. 
That  created  a  question,  and  as  this 
thing  moved  along,  they  began  to  drop 
that — ^I  do  not  want  to  say  propaganda, 
but  I  will  say  that  advertising — they 
dropped  that  because  they  saw  that  it 
did  not  really  mean  anything.  They 
were  not  second-class  citizens  at  all. 
They  are  just  as  fine  people  as  there  are 
anywhere,  and  because  of  the  philosophy 
of  government  that  we  follow,  they  have 
many  rights  that  we  do  not  have  in  this 
country  tsecause  they  are  a  Territory, 
and  I  suppose  we  could  say  vice  versa; 
but  these  rights  are  all  pretty  well  bal- 
anced. The  funny  thing  about  it  is  that 
this  same  group  of  people  at  that  same 
time  were  claiming  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  statehood  because  they  had  been 
promised  statehood  by  somebody — I  do 
not  know  who  it  was.  Someone  said  that 
it  was  a  gentleman  from  the  other  body 
who  had  gotten  over  to  Hawaii  and  prom- 
ised them  statehood.  What  the  circum- 
stances were  that  brought  out  that  prom- 
ise I  do  not  know.  We  were  never  able 
to  find  out. 

But  let  us  assume  that  he  did  that  and 
let  us  assume  that  somebody  else  did  it, 
and  so  on,  from  time  to  time.  And  let 
us  assume,  as  the  platforms  of  both  par- 
ties refiect.  statehood  was  promised  to 
Hawaii.  What  they  forgot  was  this,  that 
If  such  a  promise  was  made,  it  was  made 
to  all  of  the  islands  that  constituted  the 
Hawaiian  Archipelago  when  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States. 


What  havt  tht  ptoi)lt  of  Hawaii  dont 
In  thlf  altuation  r  Aooordlng  to  thtir 
own  ftandardf  thty  liavt  ortattd  fomt 
itcond-olaat  oltlitni,  btoautt  thty  havt 
taktn  tht  tight  Iflandf  that  thty  think 
might  bt  tconomioally  found  to  operate 
aa  a  State,  but  thty  out  off  tht  othtr 
Iflandf  In  tht  Hawaiian  Arohiptlago.  X 
fuppote  beeaufe  they  thought  it  waf  not 
economically  feaaible.  let  Uf  jay,  for 
those  islands  to  be  included  in  the  oper- 
ations of  a  State. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  that  just 
does  not  make  sense,  to  approach  a  prob- 
lem in  that  manner.  And  some  day,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PoagcJ, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior,  we  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  create  a  State  of  the  Pacific,  or 
a  State  of  something  out  there,  to  take 
in  a  bunch  of  loose  ends  in  these  islands, 
if  we  contmue  the  philosophy  that  we 
are  pursuing  at  the  present  time  with 
respect  to  taking  in  these  other  Terri- 
tories. Whether  or  not  that  will  be 
sound  government.  I  do  not  know.  But. 
as  I  said  before,  I  think  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  weigh  this  situation 
fairly  and  squarely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  type  of  government  we  have 
and  what  we  are  movins  Into  so  that  in 
the  future  we  csm  avoid  these  embarrass- 
ing situations  that  are  bound  to  arise. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  I  have 
only  1  minute  of  my  time  remaining, 
which  is  not  sufficient  t  Ime  to  treat  com- 
munism properly.  But  in  that  minute, 
if  you  will  bear  with  me,  and  I  wish  you 
would,  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  will 
give  me  Just  about  time,  as  was  said  on 
the  floor  one  time  by  the  distinguished 
father  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  to  wish 
you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 

I  refer  you.  and  I  hope  you  will  read  it, 
to  the  report  that  was  filed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Brien],  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskI.  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  BerrtI,  very 
distinguished  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, who  went  over  to  Hawaii.  I  think  it 
win  be  very  revealing.  That  is  the  report 
of  a  committee  that  went  over  there, 
and  it  actually  admits  the  control  that 
the  ILWU  has  over  the  economics  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
debate,  it  is  a  matter  of  complete  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  those  people  who 
want  Hawaiian  statehood  worse  than 
any  group  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  affable  gentleman 
in  charge  of  this  bill,  will  yield  some 
additional  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  After  all.  there  Is  very  little  op- 
position. Very  few  opponents  have 
spoken  against  this  bill.  Before  we  fi- 
nally bury  the  United  States  of  America 
as  such,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some 


flttlnf  tulogttf  on  it.  I  hopt  tht  itntlt- 
man  will  yield  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
a  llttlt  tlmt. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  Umt  Of  tht 
ftntltman  from  Texaa  hat  again  expired. 

Mr.  OBRZEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Z  yield  6  minutet  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texaa. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texaa.  X  thank  tht 
genilcmnn  from  New  York. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texaa.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  been 
listening  with  great  interest  to  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  particularly 
would  appreciate  his  directing  my  atten- 
tion to  the  place  in  the  report  where  it 
states  that  the  economy  of  Hawaii  is 
controlled  by  the  ILWU. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  is  on  page 
4  of  the  report,  that  is.  the  small  report. 
The  gentleman  has  the  wrong  report. 
This  is  the  supplemental  report. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Which  report  is 
it,  now? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  is  on  page 
4.  This  is  the  supplemental  report.  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  39.  I  will  be  happy  to 
read  it  to  the  gentleman.  It  is  very 
short.    It  states: 

The  economic  control  of  the  Islands  by 
the  ILWU,  some  leaders  of  which  have  been 
Identified  in  the  past  as  home-grown  or 
mainland-imported  Communist*,  goes  with- 
out saying. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  report,  it 
is  not  my  language.    I  was  reading  that. 

This  was  all  brought  out  in  connection 
with  what  the  ILWU  could  do  or  could 
not  do  in  an  effort  to  get  this  Communist 
situation  out  of  this  picture,  because  it 
was  a  terrible  indictment,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  all  of  us  are  worried  about, 
and  something  that  we  rightfully  should 
be  worried  about. 

I  want  here  and  now  to  say  that  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  to  accuse  any  Hawaiian 
or  anyone  else  of  being  a  Conununist. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  are 
Communists.  But  I  think  before  we 
move  into  a  situation  such  as  we  are 
moving  into  right  now,  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  going  to  completely  do  away  with 
whatever  rights  the  sovereign  States  have 
left,  and  they  have  been  whittled  down 
to  where  they  are  not  many,  we  should 
realize  that  this  trend  is  going  to  create 
a  situation  where  it  is  not  going  to  be 
long  until  you  are  going  to  have  a  com- 
pletely concentrated  Government  in 
Washington  or  Denver  or  Chicago  or 
wherever  the  national  capltol  might  be. 
and  this  Communist  menace  in  that  sort 
of  situation  would  be  much  worse  than 
If  we  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  ZDMONDSON.  Just  to  get  the 
record  absolutely  straight  about  this  re- 
port, the  gentleman  has  referred  to  this 
as  a  committee  report.  I  thmk  the  docu- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  Is  refer- 
ring is  a  report  of  a  special  subcommit- 
tee consisting  of  three  men  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.   Yes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  know  that  as  a 
member  of  the  conunittee  I  have  never 
subscribed  my  name  to  a  report  which 
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fltattfl  that  thi  ILWU  controli  tht  Ha- 
waiian lalandf . 
Mr,   ROGERS  Of  Tixaa,     X  do  not 

know,  but  X  havt  tht  grtatoat  rtapeot  for 
tlicao  thrtt  nnt  men  that  went  ovtr  thert 
and  found  thia.  Z  waa  rtadlng  their 
words. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Tht  gentleman 
doea  agrtt,  however,  that  that  la  not  a 
committee  report  but  rather  a  special 
subcommittee's  lanttunRe  that  he  la  re* 
ferrlng  to;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texaa.  Well.  I  think 
that  would  make  it  more  binding  be- 
cause the  special  subcomnr^ittee  consist- 
ing of  three  such  fine  gentlemen  could 
go  into  this  thing  and  they  could  dig 
much  deeper  into  it  than  the  whole 
committee  could  because  of  the  time 
element  involved,  and  they  were  right 
there  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  PILUON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Talking  about  reports, 
perhaps.  I  might  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  U»  this  report 
Issued  on  February  28,  1959.  about  two 
weeks  ago.  by  the  Hawaiian  Commission 
on  Subversive  Activities.  Here  is  what 
that  report  says  on  page  1 1 : 

since  1945  day-to-day  ILWU  operations  in 
Hawaii  have  been  directed  by  a  regional 
director  and  several  other  paid  offlclals,  all 
•elected  by  the  ILWU  Interni.tlonal  organi- 
sation, not  by  ILWU  members  In  Hawaii. 
During  that  period  two-thirds  of  these  offl- 
clals have  b<^en  Identified  as  having  been 
Conxmuntst  Party  members. 

Now,  I  might  also  turn  to  page  23  of 
that  report  and  here  is  what  that  report 
said.  This  is  just  about  two  weeks  ago. 
about  the  UPW  that  has  all  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii.  It 
aaid: 

The  United  Public  Workers  In  Hawaii  Is 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party  through 
the  instrument  of  Henry  Epstein,  Stephen 
Murln.  Max  RofTman,  Jeaiiette  Nakama 
Rohrbough  and  other  paid  employees  of  the 
union. 

The  Communist  Party  has  exploltea  the 
UPW  and  Its  membership  primarily  for 
Communist  purposes. 

The  elected  offlclals  of  the  union  and  the 
rank  and  file  cannot  or  will  not  recognize 
that  their  union  Is  Communist  dominated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  5  minutes  went  awful  fast. 
Could  I  ask  for  Just  a  minute  or  two 
more? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  from  WashingUm  would  yield 
some  time,  it  would  be  appreciated.  We 
have  very  little  time  left. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  We  are  hearing  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  ILWU  and 
the  UP— what  is  it? 

Mr.  PILLION.    The  UPW. 


Mr.  WESTLAND.  Yei,  tht  UPW  or 
fomtthlng  likt  that.  Wt  are  nut  talk- 
ing htrt  about  ftatthood  for  tht  ILWU 
or  the  UPW  btcauft  If  wt  art,  Z  am  go- 
ing to  chanit  my  vott. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Toxaf .  Thert.  That 
la  the  point,  and  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  brouiiht  that  out 
becauae  that  la  ont  of  tht  feara  about 
this  situation  when  you  are  voting  atate- 
hood  out  there,  if  these  unionn  have  con- 
trol of  this  situation  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  then  you  are  voting  the 
powers  of  statehood  into  the  hands  of 
these  people  that  run  the  unions.  Tliat 
is  the  thing  we  have  to  look  into  thor- 
oughly before  we  move  into  this  new 
political  area. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  All  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee respect  not  only  the  sense  of 
humor  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  but 
his  sense  of  fair  play  as  well.  Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  type  of  officials  who  will 
be  sent  here  to  Washington  and  the 
type  of  State  officials  who  will  be  elected 
will  be  the  same  type  of  people  who 
have  been  elected  in  Hawaii  in  the  past? 
In  all  likelihood  is  that  not  what  will 
happen? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  de- 
pends on  how  much  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  I  can  anticipate  the 
situation  where  those  who  want  to  take 
over  economic  control  and  control  of 
State  powers  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  go  along  with  the  crowd  or  lie  behind 
the  log  so  to  speak,  until  those  powers 
may  possibly  be  grabbed  and  then  walk 
in  and  prab  them.  If  that  is  what 
Jack  Hall  and  Harry  Bridges  have  in 
mind,  which  is  entirely  possible.  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  into  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has 
served,  as  I  have  served,  with  a  Demo- 
cratic delegate  as  well  as  a  Republican 
delegate  from  the  territory  and  cer- 
tainly they  will  elect  the  same  type  who 
are  here  now. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  They  are 
wonderful  and  that  is  one  reason  I  am 
opposing  this  bill — because  I  think  we 
will  lose  our  good  delegate  from  Hawaii 
to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  sent  here  to 
represent  Hawaii  were  sent  here  with 
the  backing  primarily  of  the  ILWU  and 
that  when  the  ILWU  withdrew— and  that 
"the"  was  the  Communist  dominated 
ILWU— withdrew  its  support  of  Joe  Par- 
ing ton.  his  plurality  Just  went  down  to 
nothing  and  when  they  transferred  their 
endorsement  to  his  opponent,  then  the 
votes  and  the  plurality  went  on  up  and 
that  in  the  past  two  or  three  elections, 
the  ILWU  had  a  considerable  and  a  de- 
ciding influence  on  who  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  delegate 
from  Hawaii,  and  will  in  the  future  have 
a  deciding  influence  on  who  will  come 
to  this  House  as  Members  of  this  House 
and  as  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate? 


Mr.  R00ER8  of  Ttxu.  Z  think  thia. 
X  will  fay  to  tht  gtntltman  from  Ntw 
York,  Z  think  it  is  a  matter  that  only  tht 
futurt  oan  dtttrmino,  btoauat  Z  think 
that  if  thoft  fdlowf  do  havt  in  thtir 
minds  doing  what  Z  faid  a  momtnt  ago 
of  trying  to  take  over  the  Statt  govtrn- 
mcnt  throudh  the  election  of  tht  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Oovernor— and 
tlicy  can  do  it  that  way— that  is  what  Z 
pointed  out  waa  the  danger  of  a  cabinet- 
type  of  government.  It  la  a  step  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction  if  you  are  going 
to  perpetuate  democracy,  to  take  away 
the  right  of  the  people  to  vote  for  their 
local  officers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  on  page  47  of  the 
report,  article  14  of  the  constitution 
and  the  provision  relating  to  the  oath 
omitted,  and  there  is  not  recognized,  a 
Supreme  Being  or  Deity  in  the  oath  that 
is  prescribed  for  their  officials  under  the 
constitution  of  Hawaii.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  why? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No,  sir,  I  can- 
not. I  was  interested  in  the  bill.  If  we 
can  defeat  the  bill,  we  won't  have  to 
worry  about  the  constitution  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  a  preacher 
either,  but  the  gentleman  well  knows 
that  we  take  an  oath  of  office  that  recog- 
nizes the  Supreme  Being. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Summing  up 
briefly  in  the  last  minute  at  my  disposal, 
one  could  talk  on  this  bill  for  several 
days,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  allowed  to 
do  that,  and  I  can  only  close  as  fast  as  I 
can,  but  this  whole  thing  goes  to  the 
proposition  of  our  walking  into  an  entire- 
ly new  situation,  actually  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence. The  committee  that  went  out  to 
Hawaii  came  back  with  statements  like 
this:  "We  were  told  certain  things." 
When  asked:  "Who  told  you?"  we  did  not 
get  an  answer,  we  never  have  found  out. 
That  is  all  the  information  we  could  get. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  ought  to  be 
classified  or  not,  but  as  a  lawyer  I  know 
that  you  cannot  convict  anybody  on 
testimony  like  that.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  to  rely  on  hearsay  testimony  at 
least  we  should  know  who  did  the  talk- 
ing. 

Again,  if  we  are  going  to  go  on  hearsay 
testimony  I  think  we  ought  to  give  ttie 
same  weight  to  hearsay  testimony  on  the 
other  side.  I  have  been  told  only  re- 
cently that  some  of  the  Reds — in  the 
unions  controlling  the  economy  of  Ha- 
waii have  been  to  Russia  and  Moscow 
attending  extensive  conferences — and  I 
will  be  glad  to  Identify  the  man  who  told 
me  if  requested. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  am 
sorry  the  pleas  of  myself  and  others  will 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  I  sincerely  hope  that, 
If  this  Congress  does  pass  this  legislation, 
we  win  not  be  confronted  with  the 
tragedies  anticipated.  But  the  facts 
Indicate  otherwise,  and  I  must  oppose 
statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  California 
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[Mr.  Smith]  a  moment  ago  well  ex- 
pressed the  difBculty  with  which  con- 
scientioiis  legislators  face  the  question  of 
the  entrance  of  a  new  State  into  our 
Union. 

During  the  past  6  years  we  often  hare 
had  considerable  difiBculty  in  considering 
Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  statehood  because 
we  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
decide  upon  them  individually  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  merits, 
but  had  to  accept  them  as  a  package  or 
not  at  all.  If  you  opposed  one  you  had 
to  oppose  both.  That  was  the  difficult 
situation  which  many  others  as  well  as 
myself  faced. 

Today  I  want  to  record  the  fact  that 
I  now,  and  have  always,  supported  state- 
hood for  Hawaii.  I  am  sure  that  the 
majority  of  this  body  is  like  minded.  We 
do  have  the  various  doubts  expressed, 
for  example,  with  respect  to  the  conti- 
guity question,  the  one-world  argximent 
and  the  argument  on  matters  concerning 
the  ILWU  and  the  UPW,  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  Communist  difBculties.  But 
I  think  those  latter  difQculties  can  be 
at  least  as  well,  and  possibly  better, 
handled  under  statehood  than  under  ter- 
ritorial status. 

I  feel  that  on  careful  analysis  the  argu- 
ments with  respect  to  contiguity,  one- 
worldism,  and  so  forth,  have  failed  to 
challenge  the  wisdom  of  making  Hawaii 
a  State.  For  that  reason  I  say,  as  I  did 
when  I  previously  cast  my  vote  against 
Alaska,  that  the  real  decision  we  make 
on  admitting  a  new  State  is  that  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  there  are 
suflBcient  people  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  sxifiBciently  broad  economy  for 
the  Territory  involved  to  support  State 
government  and  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  did  not 
feel  this  condition  existed  in  connection 
with  Alaska  and  so  stated.  When  that 
bill  was  passed  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
I  was  wrong  in  my  opinion.  I  feel  this 
condition  does  exist  with  respect  to  Ha- 
waii and  that  it  is  fully  qualified  for 
statehood.    I  will  so  cast  my  vote  today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  had  some 
question  in  my  mind  with  reference  to 
the  Alaska  matter.  That  question  does 
not  exist  with  respect  to  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  which  I  support. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  statement  is 
particularly  significant  coming  from  a 
colleague  who.  as  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  has  been  consistently  zealous 
In  his  Insistence  that  there  be  not  the 
slightest  weakening  of  our  defense 
against  the  insidious  subversive  activi- 
ties of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  has  made  relative 
to  un-American  activities  which  we  have 
heard  about  as  existing   in  Hawaii.     I 


have  been  rather  undecided  as  to  just 
how  I  should  vote  on  this  bill,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  control  any  un- 
American  activities  that  might  exist  in 
Hawaii  if  we  make  that  Territory  a 
State.  So  I  shall  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  voting  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii  as  I  have  done  since  March  1950. 
Sure,  this  is  setting  a  pattern  for  the 
United  States  of  the  world,  but  I  am 
young  enough  in  spirit  to  be  thrilled  by 
the  vision. 

This  Is  a  day  in  history.  Today  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  this  body  will  place 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  legislation 
bringing  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  far  from 
continental  United  States,  into  the 
sisterhood  of  American  States.  I  have 
voted  for  statehood  for  Alaska  and  for 
Hawaii  in  every  Congress  of  which  I  have 
been  a  Member. 

The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  of  March 
17.  1950,  March  20.  1950,  and  March  21. 
1950.  carried  in  three  installments  my  re- 
marks in  this  Chamber  in  supix)rt  of  the 
Hawaiian  statehood  bill  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress. Because  what  I  said  at  that  time 
is  as  true  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  those 
remarks  almost  a  decade  ago  I  am  re- 
peating to  my  colleagues  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress a  portion  of  my  remarks  in  the  81st 
Congress  and  which  the  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin  graciously  stated  "was  a  fine  ex- 
position of  the  historic  action  being 
taken  and  dealt  with  statehood  in  its 
broadest  aspects." 

What  I  then  said  was  that  in  the  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii,  far  out  in  the  Pacific, 
we  were  setting  the  pattern  for  what, 
without  intention  on  our  part,  might 
prove  in  the  working  out  of  the  destiny 
of  this  changing  world  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
to the  United  States  of  the  world.  In 
travel  time  we  are  closer  today  to  the 
most  remote  lands  of  the  world  than  the 
original  States  of  the  Union  were  to 
Illinois. 

Today  as  I  shall  vote  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii  I  shall  be  thinking  especially  of 
the  young  men  of  Japanese  blood  who 
went  from  Hawaii  to  the  battlelines  on 
the  western  front  with  the  100th  Infan- 
try Battalion  and  proved  by  their 
heroism  the  intense  love  for  the  United 
States  of  Hawaiians.  including  those 
whose  family  roots  had  been  in  Japan. 
The  100th  Infantry  Battalion  covered 
itself  with  glory,  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  one  of  its  survivors,  Harry  Ono,  is 
the  husband  of  Mary  Ono,  of  my  con- 
gressional staff,  and  the  first  Japanese- 
American  congressional  secretary  in  the 
history  of  this  body. 

MAKING    OF   A    NEW    PATfiRN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quoting  from  my 
remarks  in  this  Chamber  on  March  6, 
1950: 

In  the  statehood  bill  for  Alaska  which  we 
have  passed  and  the  statehood  bill  for 
Hawaii  which   I  anticipate   we  will   pass,   a 


new  pattern  is  being  laid  for  that  associ- 
ation of  sovereign  States  formed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Republic  to  attain  through 
union  highest  measure  of  welfare  for 
the  citizen  and  of  security  for  the  Nation. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  accepting  Into 
the  family  of  sister  States  those  Territories 
that  are  outside  of  continental  United 
States  and  not  contiguous  thereto.  Where 
this  will  end,  to  what  extent  conceivably 
the  pattern  may  be  carried  In  the  realization 
of  the  dream  of  our  generation  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  through  a  world  union  of  States, 
only  the  future  can  tell. 

I  think  It  Is  proper  here  to  place  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  step  we  are  taking  has 
not  been  decided  upon  hastily.  It  Is  al- 
together too  Important  a  step  to  be  left  for 
decision  alone  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
However  able  and  conscientious  they  may  be, 
nevertheless  In  common  with  all  humankind 
their  Judgment  cannot  be  Infallible.  What 
we  are  doing  Is  merely  making  effective  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  American  people. 
That  Is  the  way  democracy  functions  with 
us.  The  question  of  statehood  for  an  Island 
In  the  Pacific  and  for  a  mainland  not  con- 
tiguous to  continental  United  States,  with 
a  long  stretch  of  Islands  running  Into  the 
Orient,  has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time 
In  every  city,  hamlet,  and  crossroads  In  the 
country. 

My  colleagues  and  I  must  accept  It  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole — or  that  substantial  majority  which 
under  our  democratic  system  controls — that 
this  step  should  be  taken  and  In  a  New 
World,  bound  much  closer  by  radio  trans- 
mission of  the  thoughts  of  men  and  aerial 
transportation  of  persons  and  products,  the 
pattern  of  the  Old  World  of  the  horse  aiKt 
buggy  should  be  modernized  even  In  the 
matter  of  selecting  Territories  to  be  taken 
Into  the  Union  as  States.  I  say  we  must 
accept  this  as  the  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  because  when  the  delegates  met  at 
the  national  conventions  of  the  two  major 
political  parties,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting 
note,  they  pledged  the  support  of  their  re- 
spective parties  to  Alaska-Hawaii  statehood. 
We  E>emocrats  and  Republicans  may  differ  In 
o\\i  Interpretation  of  how  far  the  majority 
vote  in  a  closely  contested  election  Is  to  be 
constructed  as  a  mandate.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  about  the  validity  of  the 
mandate  when  It  emanates  from  the  voters 
of  the  two  major  parties. 

BINDING   THE    WORLD    IN    PEACE 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
with  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  prophet,  that 
the  new  pattern  we  are  setting  up  may  prove 
A  more  vital  factor  than  we  Imagine  In 
bringing  the  world  closer  together  In  peace 
and  the  common  pursuit  of  human  happi- 
ness. Many  In  this  Chamber,  In  their  ardent 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  understand- 
ing and  of  permanent  peace,  have  sponsored 
the  World  Federation  resolution.  It  at  least 
Is  worthy  of  note  that  what  we  are  now 
doing,  although  certainly  it  Is  not  In  the 
minds  of  any  of  us  here,  may  furnish  In 
the  future  the  basis  for  a  United  States  of 
America  expanded,  on  the  petition  of  other 
peoples,  Into  a  United  States  of  the  World. 

I  am  not  advancing  this  thought  with  the 
Idea  that  having  moved  In  the  direction  of 
taking  in  territory  far  from  continental 
United  States  we  actually  may,  as  the  world 
grows  closer  and  closer  together,  add  to  our 
sisterhood  of  States  territories  still  farther 
removed.  For  one  thing  there  is  the  differ- 
ence In  languages  and  in  customs,  which 
even  If  distances  were  annihilated  would  still 
present  a  formidable  barrier.  But  there  Is 
no  escaping  the  Import  of  the  departure  we 
are  approaching.  Considered  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  backward  areas 
of  the  world  under  point  4  of  President  Tru- 
man's plan — an  undertaking  the  success  of 
which  hangs  on  the  removal  of  trade  bar- 
riers— It  at  least  should  furnish  the  subject 
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for  intriguing  speculation  and  lively  dis- 
cussion in  the  way  the  American  people  have 
of  thinking  and  talking  things  over  even 
when  such  things  are  still  In  the  realm  of 
the  Improbable  and  the  unexpected. 

That  we  are  making  history  today  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Congressional 
Record  of  these  days  of  the  Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood  debates  very  likely  will  be  con- 
sulted by  historical  researchers  long  after  the 
last  of  thore  participating  in  Ihese  debates 
has  had  his  hour  In  the  traditional  memorial 
services  in  this  Chamber.  For  that  reason 
I  am  putting  In  the  record,  with  especial  em- 
phasis, that  the  pattern  for  the  future  ad- 
ml&jilon  of  States,  when  do  longer  required  to 
be  of  contlgvtous  territory  or  a  part  of  con- 
tinental United  States,  came  to  us  from  the 
sound  Judgment  of  the  Americtn  people  ar- 
rived at  after  long  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion and  so  wholly  on  a  bipartisan  level  that 
both  major  political  parties  Incorporated  In 
their  respectlvt  platforms  expreislon  of  that 
Judgment  arrtved  at  by  the  American  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Maine  memorial 
anniversary.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
sometimes  overlooked,  that  tie  explosion 
In  Havan*  Harbor  on  Februa.-y  15.  1898, 
started  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
road  to  world  leadership.  I  ventured  the 
suggestion  that  future  historian*  would  term 
the  period  of  the  Spanish -American  War. 
World  War  I.  and  World  War  II — the  haU 
century  or  so  from  the  destruotlon  of  the 
Maine  to  the  bomb  of  Hiroshima — as  the 
50-year  war  that  ushered  In  the  golden  era 
of  American  world  Influence. 

Now  that  Hawaii  is  on  the  threshold  of 
statehood  and  a  new  pattern  Is  bolng  adopted 
In  conformance  with  the  unquesiioned  man- 
date of  the  American  people.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Teller  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1838.  the  day  following  the  sinking 
of  the  Maine.  I  am  quoting  from  the  Coit- 
csESsiONAL  Rkxnu)  of  that  day: 

KEMARKS    IN    CONGRESS    IN    ISSS 

"Mr.  Tmixxr.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
some  Interest  manifested  throughout  the 
world  over  the  question  whether  or  not  this 
Government  was  about  to  take  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  make  them  part  of  the  United 
States  •  •  ••  The  people  of  all  the  world 
have  been  looking  to  see  what  we  are  about 
to  do.  I  picked  up  the  other  day  a  copy  of 
the  London  Globe  of  last  June  •  •  •.  The 
article  was  commenting  on  our  desire  to 
annex  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  if  they  should 
become  ours:  •  •  •  it  was  very  apparent 
that  the  Globe  was  not  friendly  to  that 
movement  on  our  part.  This  is  what  the 
Globe  said,  and  it  Is  so  truthful  that  I  think 
it  may  be  worthwhile  to  read  it: 

••  "The  American  Navy  Is  absolutely  unfit 
to  protect  the  Islands  (Hawaiian)  which  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  any  Spanish  ships  appearing 
at  Honolulu  while  Japan's  sea  power  is  so 
immeasxirably  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States  that  a  Japanese  naval  demonstration 
would  place  President  McKlnley  In  a  difficult 
and  perlloxis  position   •   •   •• 

"  "Viewing  the  great  strategic  value  of  the 
group  to  England,  it  Is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  islands  were  not  added  to  the 
BritUh  Empire  long  ago.  Lord  Salisbury 
should  stiffen  his  i>ack  and  tell  McKlnley 
plainly  that  Great  Britain  claims  the  right 
to  be  consulted  before  the  matter  of  an- 
nexation Is  decided.' 

"Mr.  President.  Japan  Is  a  small  power. 
Small,  I  mean,  when  compared  to  the  United 
States,  small  In  resources  compared  with 
the  United  States,  though  It  Is  strong  in  Its 
navy  when  you  consider  the  results  It  might 
accompllah  as  a  nation.  Yet,  when  there 
was  a  note  of  protest  from  Japan  against  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii.  It  was  urged  by  a  great 
many  people  In  this  country  as  a  bar  to 
annexatloa  that  we  were  not  free  to  exercise 
our  own  Judgment  because  It  would  not  do 
to  get  Into  a  quarrel  with  Japan." 


JOIICXD    IN    WORLD   OF   BROTHEKROOO 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting  for  statehood 
for  Hawaii  as  I  voted  tor  statehood  for 
Alaska.  With  every  new  State  that  Joins  up 
with  us,  to  share  under  free  government,  the 
benefits  and  the  responsibilities  of  Joint  ef- 
fort in  advancing  human  welfare,  greater 
strength  Is  given  us  to  carry  on.  My  faith 
Is  In  my  country  and  the  purity  of  Its  pur- 
pose to  ask  nothing  for  Its  own  people  that 
It  does  not  seek  to  make  possible  for  aU  men 
to  attain  In  a  world  of  brotherhood.  My  faith 
is  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
when  after  dUcusElon  and  deliberation  they 
have  reached  a  Judgment,  by  that  Judgment 
I  will  abide. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
LMr.  AndebsonI. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Charlman.  I  am  particularly  happy  be- 
cause Montanans  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  this  drama  of  Hawaiian 
statehood  over  the  years.  Montana's 
distinguished  senior  Senator.  James  E. 
Murray,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  has  worked  hard  and 
efTectively  for  Hawaiian  statehood  for 
many  years.  Last  night  Senator  Mur- 
ray enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  legislator  ever  to  have  pi- 
loted two  statehood  bills  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  This  distinction  will  prob- 
ably never  be  attained  by  any  other  legis- 
lator, excepting  only  our  own  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chaiiman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'BriknI 

Montana's  junior  Senator.  Mike 
Mansfield,  as  assistant  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, has  given  freely  of  his  talents  and 
abilities  in  pushing  Senate  action  to  such 
a  prompt  and  happy  conclusion. 

The  senior  Congressman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf].  for  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  has 
lent  his  brilliant  legal  talents  and  his 
energy  and  drive  to  the  accomplishment 
of  statehood  for  HawaiL  As  a  member 
of  the  Interior  Committee.  I  myself  have 
followed  carefully  the  progress  of  Ha- 
waii toward  statehood,  and  I  feel  that 
this  is  the  time  to  bring  this  long  inarch 
to  its  glorious  conclusion. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  that 
there  is  a  fifth  Montanan  even  more  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  current  and 
successful  campaign  to  make  Hawaii  a 
State.  That  fifth  Montanan  is  our  be- 
loved colleague.  Delegate  Jack  Burns. 
Jack  Burns  was  bom  in  my  district,  in 
Havre,  Mont.  Delegate  Burns  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  major  credit  for  the 
strategy  which  has  finally  broken  the 
deadlock  of  many  years,  and  leads  to 
the  admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as 
the  49th  and  50th  States  of  the  Union 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  him- 
dred  and  fifty-nine. 

Those  who  attacked  and  vilified  Dele- 
gate Burns  for  supporting  Alaskan  state- 
hood ahead  of  Hawaiian  statehood  now 
stand  confounded,  convicted  themselves 
of  a  shortsightedness  which,  had  it  pre- 
vailed, might  well  have  simply  perpetu- 
ated the  stalemate  which  dogged  both 
States  for  so  many  years. 

The  resounding  note  by  which  we  pass 
this  bill  will  be  an  exoneration  of  Dele- 
gate Burns'  strategy,  and  at  the  same 


time  will  demonstrate  the  love  and  affec- 
tion and  respect  in  which  we  hold  our 
beloved  colleague. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
KowALSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
4*'2  years  of  experience  in  Japan  and 
Korea,  I  feel  I  know  something  of  the 
great  importance  which  the  people  of 
the  Orient  attach  to  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  to  full  membership  in  the  United 
States.  No  single  act  by  the  Congress 
could  give  our  Nation  more  prestige 
among  the  teeming  millions  in  Asia  than 
the  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii. 

The  leadership  of  the  new  free  nations 
in  Asia  from  Korea  around  the  Pacific 
Basin  even  to  Ceylon  have  their  eyes  on 
Hawaii  and  this  Congress.  They  are 
watching  our  handling  of  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  Lssue,  not  because  they  have 
an  economic  stake  in  the  outcome,  but 
because  they  have  a  great  emotional  in- 
volvement in  the  granting  of  statehood 
to  our  outer  bastion  in  the  Pacific. 

This  emotional  involvement  is  based 
on  questions  now  unanswered  in  their 
minds: 

First.  Are  the  non-Caucasian,  chiefly 
oriental  peoples  of  Hawaii,  acceptable  to 
this  Congress  for  full  and  complete  cit- 
izenship in  the  United  States  of  America? 

Second.  Are  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress open  to  the  acceptance  of  men 
whose  forefathers  came  to  our  shores 
from  Asia  as  their  colleagues  in  the  great 
American  legislative  process? 

Third.  Are  the  United  States  ready  to 
symbolize  the  noble  concept  of  the  equal- 
ity of  men  by  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
to  statehood,  thus  giving  reality  to  a 
term  that  will  otherwise  be  an  empty 
abstraction  where  Asians  are  concerned? 

Who  are  these  Asian  leaders,  what 
manner  of  men  are  they?  Our  experi- 
ences of  them,  widely  reported,  confirm 
that  these  leaders  possess  certain  com- 
mon characteristics. 

First.  They  are  men  of  Intelligence, 
well  informed  on  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  keenly  aware  of  the  nature  and  in- 
tensity of  the  relations  between  the  free 
world  and  those  nations  in  the  Commu- 
nist orbit. 

Second.  They  are  intensely  nationalis- 
tic and  hold  a  dim  view  of  relationships 
between  peoples  that  so  much  as  border 
on  colonialism. 

Third.  They  are  culture-bound  to 
each  other  in  the  vast  panoply  of  the 
Asian  complex. 

Fourth.  They  are  akin  to  and  sym- 
pathetic to  that  large  segment  of  the 
Hawaiian  public  of  oriental  ancestry. 

To  them,  the  granting  of  statehood  to 
Hawaii  will  be  a  convincing  evidence  of 
our  acceptance  of  free  men  of  their  own 
antecedents. 

The  case  for  Hawaiian  statehood  on 
merit  is  conclusive.  The  significance  of 
Hawaiian  statehood  as  it  will  symbolize 
freedom  and  equality  to  free  Asian  lead- 
ership is  even  more  conclusive. 
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If  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  Asian 
leaders  in  the  free  world  that  we  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  seek  their  friend- 
ship and  support  in  the  struggle  to  keep 
people  free,  there  can  be  no  more  con- 
vincing act  than  to  grant  statehood  to 
Hawaii  now. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Bald- 
win]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  4221,  which  would 
provide  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

I  supported  statehood  for  Alaska  last 
year,  and  feel  that  the  citizens  of  Hawaii 
are  equally  entitled  to  statehood.  Many 
of  the  present  residents  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  formerly  resided  In  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  These  residents  have  had 
experience  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  voters  in  their  former 
State  governments,  and  also  as  voters 
for  President  and  for  Representatives  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  for 
U.S.  Senators. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  citizens 
of  Hawaii  are  fully  qualified  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  statehood.  In 
fact,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
crimination against  them  if  they  were 
not  granted  statehood  at  this  time.  The 
citizens  of  Hawaii  are  governed  by  Fed- 
eral laws.  Their  taxes  are  established 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Certainly  they 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  these  deci- 
sions through  electing  their  chosen  rep- 
resentatives to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate.  Likewise, 
they  should  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  selection  of  their  President.  I  urge 
approval  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
all  practical  purposes  we  are  going 
through  motions  today.  All  of  us  know 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  out- 
come of  this  issue.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  was  decided  last  year  when 
Alaska  was  made  the  49th  State. 

I  voted  against  statehood  for  Alaska. 
I  shall  vote  against  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
Among  a  number  of  reasons,  I  shall  do 
80  as  a  matter  of  consistency.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  a  course  of  wisdom  to 
bestow  statehood  on  a  noncontiguous 
Territory,  particularly  one  2,000  miles 
beyond  the  continental  United  States. 

While  our  fellow  citizens  in  Hawaii 
have  a  testament  to  their  loyalty  heroi- 
cally written  in  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  ade- 
quate progress  has  been  achieved  in 
Hawaii  in  coping  with  the  very  real  fact 
and  threat  of  Communist  infiltration 
and  of  domination  by  Communist  leader- 
ship in  organized  labor  in  that  Territory. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  my  vote  against 
statehood  Is  cast  with  some  reluctance. 


I  recognize  that  if  it  was  a  mistake  to 
grant  Hawaii  the  status  of  an  incor- 
porated Territory — historically  always 
a  prelude  to  statehood — rather  than 
Commonwealth  status,  that  mistake  was 
made  59  years  ago.  I  suppose  that  there 
are  some  sort  of  practical  statutes  of 
limitations  so  far  as  trying  to  remake 
history  or  undo  past  mistakes  are  con- 
cerned. 

My  greatest  concern  in  opposing  state- 
hood is  the  possibility  that  we  might 
undercut  the  efforts  of  our  fellow  citizens 
in  Hawaii  in  combating  communism.  I 
am  deeply  impressed  by  the  arguments 
on  this  score  advanced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  [Mr. 
Walter  1.  a  committee  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve.  I  am  likewise  im- 
pressed by  the  statement  in  the  same 
vein  offered  by  the  distinguished  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, former  Congre.ssman  Kearney,  of 
New  York. 

-  But  I  note  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter  I,  with  char- 
acteristic frankness  and  modesty,  seemed 
to  acknowledge  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  that  it  is  a  matter  of  hope  and 
faith  rather  than  demonstrable  proof 
that  statehood  will  improve  conditions  in 
Hawaii  so  far  as  the  Communist  problem 
is  concerned. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  this 
will  prove  to  be  the  case.  I  hope  that 
statehood  for  Hawaii  can  never  become 
a  device  of  the  evil  forces  of  communism 
for  the  injury  of  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  or  its  loyal  citizens. 
I  pledge  that,  as  long  as  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  will  work 
in  every  way  within  my  pwwer  to  sup- 
port our  fellow  citizens  in  Hawaii,  as 
elsewhere  in  these  United  States,  in  their 
fight  against  Internal  subversion  and  be- 
trayal by  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

So  much  then  for  the  issue  of  Hawaiian 
statehood  and  the  reasons  for  my  stand 
on  this  issue. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  briefiy  to  a  bitter  irony  and  an 
intolerable  paradox  which  confronts  the 
people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  the  very  moment  we  take  the 
historic  step  with  respect  to  statehood 
for  Hawaii. 

The  simple  and  shocking  truth  is  that 
statehood  today  means  less  than  it  has 
ever  meant  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public. 

In  my  judgment,  the  simple  and  shock- 
ing truth  is  that  a  great  deal  more  of 
statehood  was  conferred  upon  the  first 
State  admitted  to  the  Union,  after  the 
Original  Thirteen,  than  we  are  confer- 
ring in  this  year  1959  upon  the  new  State 
of  Hawaii. 

In  my  judgment,  we  would  be  much 
more  realistic,  and  we  would  be  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  a  far  more  timely 
issue,  if  we  were  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  restoring  statehood  to  the 
49  so-called  States  of  the  Union — soon 
to  become  50.  I  am  8xu«  that  my  col- 
leagues do  not  need  to  have  my  meaning 
spelled  out  in  great  detail. 

By  action  and  inaction  on  a  dozen 
fronts,  the  status  and  role  of  the  sover- 


eign States  in  our  Federal  system  of 
government  is  being  obscured,  weakened, 
and  destroyed. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  U.S.  district  judge — 
he  does  not  happen  to  sit  in  my  own 
State  of  Michigan — acknowledged  to  me 
that  the  practical  meaning  and  import  of 
the  10th  amendment  and  of  the  reserve 
powers  of  the  States  is,  at  best,  obscure 
and,  at  worst,  no  longer  capable  of  defi- 
nition. 

We  have  among  supposedly  responsible 
leaders  of  our  Nation,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  open  advocacy  of  the 
federalization  and  centralization  of  the 
tax-levying  and  revenue-dispensing 
functions  of  government,  necessarily  at 
the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  State  pre- 
rogatives and  responsibilities  in  this 
field. 

We  have  numerous  excursions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  both  by  legislative 
and  judicial  act,  into  areas  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority  historically  and  con- 
stitutionally belonging  to  the  States. 

We  have  the  judicial  decree  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Federal  pre-emption,  a  situation 
which  the  Congress  has  thus  far  failed  to 
set  right. 

And  here  is  the  supreme  irony:  The 
very  statehood  which  we  are  now  bestow- 
ing upon  Hawaii,  the  very  statehood 
which  the  citizens  of  that  Territory  so 
deeply  covet,  as  matters  now  stand,  in- 
volves impairment  of  the  powers  and 
efforts  of  Hawaii  to  cope  with  its  own 
direst  problems  as  a  State. 

For  example:  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether,  under  existing  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  provision 
against  office  holding  or  employ- 
ment in  the  State  government  by  a  per- 
son "who  advocates,  or  who  aids  or  be- 
longs to  any  party,  organization,  or  asso- 
ciation which  advocates  the  overthrow 
by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government 
of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States"  will 
have  any  validity  or  effect. 

Under  existing  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er Hawaiian  efforts  to  investigate  and  ex- 
pose Communist  activity  will  have^— or 
even  now  has — any  legal  validity. 

I  earnestly  suggest  that  it  would  be 
much  more  in  order  and  much  more 
timely  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  be  devoting  its  time  and  efforts 
to  the  repair  of  the  status  of  statehood 
rather  than  to  the  bestowal  of  a  state- 
hood, which  in  the  words  of  one  eminent 
authority,  has  become  or  threatens  to  be- 
come a  hollow  shell. 

Certainly  once  this  business  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  is  disposed  of,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  direct  its 
attention  to  this  far  broader  and  more 
fundamental  problem. 

And  since  I  am  discussing  the  impaired 
status  and  standing  of  statehood,  I  must 
direct  my  attention  for  a  moment  to 
testimony  given  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagk], 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during 
the  hearings  on  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  this  testi- 
mony of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
said  with  all  respect  and,  I  think,  with 
some  understanding  of  the  provocation 
under  which  he  spoke. 
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I  have  long  beUeved  that  we  could  not  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  his  workers  have  heard  about  the  U.S.S.R.  is 

continue  indefinitely  the  negating  and  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  also  asso-  nothing  but  slanderous  propaganda, 

nullifying  of  the  10th  amendment  and  elate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis-  I   am   advised   also  that   he   arrived 

the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  without  tinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  back  in  this  country  on  February  24 

ultimately  preclpiteting  the  sentiments  Rogers],  who  spoke  just  a  short  time  and  that  he  is  to  appear  imder  subpena 

voiced  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  ago.  before    the    House   Committee    on   Un- 

In  his   testimony   on  January   28  of  I  think  on  a  subject  as  grave  as  this  American  Activities  on  March  24  of  this 

this  year,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  ob-  under  discussion  today  the  people  of  the  year. 

viously  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  should  have  an  opportu-  The    question    of   the   population    in 

Confederacy  lost  the  war  fought  between  nity  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  the  new  Hawau.  I  think,  is  a  very  serious  one. 

the  States  on  the  issue  of  secession,  said  State  should  be  admitted.    In  the  last  The  population  is  predominantly  Asiatic, 

♦his-  Congress  I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  That  is  somethmg  which  I  do  not  know 

yfj'e  alway.  believed    and  Btill  believe    If  OUT   Constitution    to   provide   that    any  how  many  of  us  here  in  America  realize. 

anTone  wi^ts  Jj    lefthem  gel  out  and  go  on  State  hereafter  to  be  admitted  must  be  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  revision  of  my 

Jheir  own                 "^^           8                  B  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  already  in  the  remarks,   because  I  will   not   take  the 

I  would  gladly  say  to  anybody.  In  or  out  Union.     I    think    this   method    now    in  tune    to   do   it   here,   I  wiU   insert   the 

or  the  continental  United  States.  "Oo  your  vogue,  now  legal  under  our  Constitution,  figures  as  to  the  number  of  Japanese, 

orrti  way.  If  you  do  not  like  the  Union  you  ^j  having  a  new  State  voted  in  by  a  mere  Caucasians,  Filipinos,  and  mixed  bloods 

are  to."  majority  vote  of  the  membership  of  the  and  Chinese,  and  Hawaiian  who  were 

Needless  to  say.  these  are  words  that  two  Houses  of  Congress,  does  not  ap-  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  basis  of 

distress  and  alarm  me.     I  am  sure  that  proach  It  with  the  seriousness  the  ques-  the  1950  census 

"here  is  no  serious  proposal  to  revive  the  tion  really  deserves.  ^  The  official  1950  censi^  figures  show 

issue  of  secession.    I  do  not  believe  these  During  the  debate  here  this  morning  that  Asiatics  and  nonwhit^s  account  for 

words  were  intended  to  suggest,  in  con-  in  discussing  the  very  serious  question  of  more   than   70   Percent   of   the   islands 

nection  with  th»  granting  of  statehood  communism  Involved  in  this  legislation,  population.      Less    than    25    percent    of 

To  HawaU  that  /here  Is  a  future  right  to  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  activi-  the  people  are  white  and  fewer  than  5 

demit  members^P  in  the  Federal  Union,  ties   of   this   notorious   Harry   Bridges  percent  are  Hawauan.  tiiat  is,  d^cend- 

?et  U  iTprofoundly  dL.turblng  to  have  within  recent  months.     I  have  investi-  ants  of  the  ^"fi^f  l,.^/^;i^^ .9;;/°^^^ 

these  words  spoken  Ui  any  circumstance  gated    that    to    a    considerable    extent  sian  stocky   Here  is  the  breakdown  from 

and  doubly  so  to  have  them  spoken  in  myself.  tne  lyou  census. 

conjimction   with  the  consideration   of  The  information  I  have  obtained  is     Japanese 184,611 

the  creation  of  a  new  State.    It  strikes  that  this  Harry  Bridges  who.  on  at  least     whit«  American. ^Jt'o^ 

me  as  being  as  incongruous  as  the  inser-  two  occasions  that  I  know  of,  has  been     J^ixed^bioodal                    UII 66  806 

tion  in  the  mariiape  service  of  a  declara-  the  losing  party  in  litigation  in  lower     q^^^^^^, """!"" """    32,376 

tion  of  the  right  of  divorce.  courts  on  such  matters  as  deportation  Misceuaneous     nonwhites     (Negro. 

As  Members  of  Congress  and  as  Ameri-  and  perjury,  but  who  has  always  been        Puerto  Ricans.  etc.) 20.852 

can  citizens,  we  have  every  right  in  ad-  successful  in  having  his  convictions  and     HawaUan.. 19,285 

vance  of  the  decision  to  differ  on  the  the  decisions  In  the  lower  coxurts  set  aside  (Mixed  blood*  and  Hawaiians  are  esti- 

Questlon  of  statehood  for  any  new  Terri-  when  he  comes  up  here  to  the  Supr«ne  ^^^^  on  the  ba*is  of  the  i940  census,  as 

tory    but  once  that  decision   is  made.  Court.     This    man,    with    an    assistant  ^j^e    1950   censiis   combines   Hawaiian   and 

there  must  be  a  full  understanding  that  named  William  Glaser,  left  this  country  part -Hawaiian  into  one  category.) 

the  new  State  becomes    a    permanent  on  January  21  and  went  t^  Rome  whwe  ^.^  ^  population  so  radically  differ- 

member  of  an  indissoluble  Union.  he  was  met  by  Italian  Communists.    He  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^  g^.^^^ 

To  me  the  real  import  of  the  words  was  Uken  to  the  CGH..  which  is  tne  ^^  Territory  cannot  possibly  qualify  as 

spoken  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  general  confederation  of  Itohan  lalwr.  ^^  ^^^       .^^  g^^^^^    ^^  background 

that  here  is  one  more  solemn  and  somber  the  Communist  labor  J^f^^^^ion  whteh  ^  ^^^^y    different  from  ours.    Its  his- 

warning  that  we  must  address  ourselves  ^Jf .  f,"^^,;;*^^!.  ?fSut^  a  S^?  ^ory  is  very  different  from  our  own  and 

to  repairing  the  status  of  the  States  and  States  in  ^taly-    It  constitut^  a  part  oi  ^^^^  ^  ^^  forefathers.    The  65  percent 

restoring  them  to  Uieir  rightful  place  in  the  "^^^^jground  of  toe  Itja^^  nonwhite  influx  has  been  almost  exclu- 

our  scheme  of  government.  ".T'^Hi^ri^ti^tinT^ttf  t?J  r^Sl  lively  a  labor  force  imported  from  other 

One  final  word:  I  have  no  wish  to  ^f,ff,^^^.;f!^"Sf°''  ^e  aopea^^ter  Asian  countries  to  work  the  pineapple 
prejudge  the  caliber  or  the  political  phi-  ?^'^li^^'c^°eSSo^ov^ia  whTch  ^^^^^^  ^^  sugar  plantations  of  the  few  white 
losophy  of  tiiose  who  wiU  take  their  place  Jj„^^^'  SSSfoT  toe  :^n  CiStSn  immigrants.  In  any  case,  it  is  quite  clear 
in  this  House  and  in  toe  otoer  body  as  S^,^,^f,^  if SfSL^T  ^^  that  toe  historical  and  ethnic  back- 
toe  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  ''''^T^^.^^^^^J'^^  he  would  grounds  of  Hawaii  and  toe  United  States 
SUte  of  Hawaii.  .«3^  w^  tr  to?  UrS^  Stated  to  ex-  ^^^  ^^^^  between  the  various  Hawaiian 

I  would  be  less  toan  frank,  however,  eome  tock  ^  toe  Uni^  fron   C^tn  Peoples  are  radically  different  from  each 

If  I  did  not  admit  to  a  fear  toat  toe  pre-  ^^^.^  ^^^  JLi^?urthS  t^we  o^her.   The  language  and  the  dialecte  are 

vailing  poUUcal  Ideology  of  a  majority  ^^^^^^.e^Sa?  p^gan^   fn>m  ou?  also  different.   There  are  really  no  shared 

of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  may  be  such  as  ^!LJ'aSd  ?^dio  a^thr^vi^  experiences    toat    extend    substantially 

to  add  new  membership  in  toe  Congress  P^^tJ^^i^n  ?sf^  STuntilS  in  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *°^°^^  '^  P^P^^"   ^*.^^  If 

schooled  in  a  phUosophy,  or  responsive  *^tiS  ^i.^";  ^           countries  m  the  ^^^^^^^^^,  rootless.    Its  closest  link  with 

to  the  pressure  of  organizations  and  ""f^J^^:^^  ^e  was  a  guest  of  toe  i.^^eS^ft^^^ra^b^tor'^S'^^^^^^^^ 

phUosophies.  which  would  weaken,  if  not  ^        ^j    Woricers   of   Transport   and  ^^Tm^lSc^    N^  tJiat ^^^^^^^^^ 

destroy^he  meanmgfuM^f  toe  very  Tele-Communications,  which  I  am  also  ZnT^.^l^l^^Z^^iln^ni^^ 

statehood  we  are  about  to  bestow  advised  is  a  Communist  umon.     lam  ^;°^°euiTents  of  raci^feeling  do  create 

I  am  frank  to  say  toat  tois  is  toe  most  further  advised  he  arrived  m  Moscow  on  ^jt^jjaj  and   administrative  whiilpools 

compelling  reason  for  my  vote  against  February  8  of  tois  year  and  that  m  an  ^  dangerous  to  yet  be  allowed  the  au- 

statehood.     I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  interview  there,  he  declared  and  I  quote  ^^oritative  voice  in  toe  American  Gov- 

that  I  shall  be  proven  completely  wrong,  what  is  said  to  be  his  language:  emment  that  goes  wito  full  statehood. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  That  unions  m  the  us.SJi.  are  more  purtoermore,  I  have  in  my  files  a  break- 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen-  democratic  than  many  of  the  unions  In  the  ^q^^  qi  t^e  nationalities  of  candidates 
tleman  from  Georgia  1  Mr.  Davis]  .  United  states.  ^,^^  ^,gj.g  elected  in  Hawaii  in  toe  general 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair-  He  said  also  that  the  system  of  elec-  election  in  November  1954.  This  break- 
man,  I  should  like  to  compliment  the  Uons  in  toe  U.S.SJI.  is  more  democratic  down  and  report  was  compiled  by  an 
distinguished  gentleman  who  has  just  toan  many  American  ones.  election  inspector  in  HonolvUu  who  sUted 
left  toe  well  on  toe  splendid  presentation  He  furtoer  is  quoted  as  saying  he  toat  a  check  through  toe  ballots  <Us- 
he  has  made  I  refer  to  toe  gentleman  wants  United  States  workers  to  visit  closed  toat  the  Japanese  m  toat  country 
from     Michigan     IMr.    Johansen].     I  Russia  because  ever>'thing  United  States  do  engage  in  block  voting. 
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This  breakdown  of  the  election  re- 
sults in  the  1954  general  election  shows 
that  of  the  15  members  of  the  Hawaiian 
Senate,  7  are  of  Japanese  ancestry;  and 
of  the  30  members  in  the  Hawaiian 
House  of  Representatives,  15  are  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  I  would  say  that 
the  results  of  the  election  clearly  con- 
firm the  statement  of  the  election  In- 
spector that  the  Japanese  do  engage  in 
block  voting.  The  Japanese  people  cer- 
tainly constitute  the  largest  nationality 
group  in  Hawaii.  It  is  contrary  to  our 
traditions  in  this  coimtry.  and  I  think 
that  in  any  coimtry  where  democratic 
principles  are  adhered  to  it  is  contrary 
to  such  principles  to  engage  in  block 
voting. 

The  point  of  noncontiguity  has  been 
referred  to  many  times  in  this  debate. 
It  comes  into  both  the  area  of  national 
defense  and  that  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

World  history  shows  that  the  growth 
of  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
free  world  today — Soviet  Russia  and  its 
satellites — has  been  based  on  expansion 
only  on  her  perimeter  for  the  last  700 
years.  Soviet  Russia  has  never  included 
territory  that  could  not  be  reached  by 
direct  land  route.  Her  lines  of  com- 
mimication  for  war  or  p>eace  have  been 
interior  lines  of  communication  and 
supply.  The  great  powers  of  the  past 
which  depended  upon  oversea  com- 
mimication  between  areas  of  empire 
have  steadily  receded  through  the  cen- 
turies. Spain's  dual  hemisphere  power 
crumbled.  The  flight  from  colonialism 
has  taken  its  toll  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands — most  of 
that  toll  being  in  direct  chronological 
parallel  with  the  growth  of  Soviet  and 
Communist  ix>wer. 

There  is  great  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us  in  Congress  that  the  present 
war-threatened  age  is  the  time  to  aban- 
don our  historical  p>osition  of  contiguous 
territory  in  favor  of  a  similar  geograph- 
ical alinement  to  that  which  has  proved 
disastrous  to  all  nations  which  have 
tried  it  in  the  past. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  territorial 
waters.  The  distances  between  the 
eight  major  islands  included  in  the 
statehood  bill  range  anywhere  from  15 
miles  to  121  miles.  Each  of  these  little 
islands  is  separated  from  the  other  by 
international  waters,  under  our  3 -mile 
offshore  limit.  This  means  that  to  get 
from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another, 
one  would  have  to  cross  the  high  seas 
and  could  run  into  foreign  shipping. 
This  also  means  that  the  enemy  could 
sail  in  and  out  of  the  area  of  one  of  our 
States  without  our  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
think  of  a  more  untenable  or  dangerous 
position  to  be  in. 

The  point  of  producing  unbalanced 
representation  in  the  Congress  certainly 
applies  to  Hawaii. 

Pour  States  of  our  Union — Delaware, 
Nevada.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming — have 
smaller  populations  than  Hawaii.  This 
fact  is  sometimes  used  by  proponents  of 
statehood  as  an  argument  for  granting 
statehood  to  Hawaii  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  cases  are  different,  how- 
ever.   Delaware  was  one  of  the  Original 


Colonies  signing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, with  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  in  1787.  Vermont  has  been 
a  State  since  1791,  Nevada  since  1864, 
and  Wyoming  since  1890.  None  is  af- 
fected by  the  threat  of  Communist  in- 
filtration, non-Caucasian  majorities  of 
population,  or  noncontiguity  to  the 
degree  of  the  present  candidate  for 
statehood.  Certainly  their  acceptance 
in  the  Union  for  periods  ranging  from 
69  years,  in  the  case  of  Wyoming,  to  172 
years  in  the  case  of  Delaware,  overrides 
any  question  of  present  population  in  de- 
termining their  right  to  their  represen- 
tation in  Congress. 

All  of  the  Colonies  and  Territories  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  have  been  located  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Each 
Territory  before  admission  adjoined 
either  a  State  or  a  Territory  and  when 
admitted  became  a  part  of  the  unbroken 
contiguity  area  which  makes  up  our 
country. 

To  avoid  the  evils  of  a  multitudinous, 
unwieldy  House  of  Representatives,  the 
membership  was  fixed  at  435  in  the  year 
1911.  It  has  remained  at  that  figure 
since.  The  1929  Apportionment  Act 
made  the  reapportionment  of  House 
seats  for  each  State  automatic,  with  a 
permanent  limitation  of  435  seats. 

Statehood  will  entitle  not  only  the  49th 
State  of  Alaska  but  Hawaii  also,  if  it  is 
admitted,  to  either  2  or  3  seats,  depend- 
ing on  which  number  is  finally  decided 
upon.  These  seats  will  displace  those 
presently  held  by  some  Representatives 
in  this  House.  The  average  increase  of 
our  population,  according  to  the  U.S. 
census  estimate,  is  13  percent  between 
1950  and  1957.  The  loss  of  membership 
in  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  will 
necessarily  be  borne  by  those  States  that 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  13  per- 
cent average  increase  in  population. 

A  listing  of  these  candidates  for  loss 
of  representation  discloses  a  list  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  history- 
laden  States  in  our  Union.  At  least 
these  States  would  be  affected :  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 

In  any  case,  the  vote  of  the  individual 
American  would  be  diluted  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii.  If  we  vote  to  admit 
Hawaii,  we  would  be  voting  in  effect  to 
reduce  our  representation. 

Now,  Hawaii  is  not  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica— either  North  or  South.  If  Hawaii 
were  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  the  term 
"United  States  of  America"  would  be  a 
misnomer.  It  would  become  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Pacific.  We 
could  no  longer  write,  talk,  or  say  "the 
good  old  U.S.A."  We  would  have  to  refer 
to  it  as  the  "good  U.S.A.P.,"  from  that 
time  on. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Statehood  Commis- 
sion booklet,  there  are  such  phrases  as 
"its  rightful  place  as  a  State  of  the 
Union,"  its  "inherent  right  to  state- 
hood." the  "demand  for  statehood,"  and 
many  others. 

I  do  not  concede  that  any  State  which 
was  ever  admitted  had  any  "inherent 
right"  to  such  admission.  They  were  ad- 
mitted because  they  wanted  to  come  In 
and  because  our  Government  was  will- 
ing to  let  them  in.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  "Inherent  right"  involved.  There 


is  no  such  right  Involved  in  this  In- 
stance. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
right  to  statehood;  there  is  only  the 
privilege  of  statehood. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the 
objections  to  Hawaiian  statehood  is  the 
fact  that  not  all  the  islands  in  the  Ha- 
waiian chain  or  Archipelago  have  been 
included  in  the  statehood  bill,  HJl.  4221. 
This  is  a  glaring  inconsistency. 

It  palpably  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
what  are  generally  known  as  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  are  so  far  flung  and  discon- 
nected that  they  could  not  possibly 
make  up  a  prop)er  State  as  we  have  un- 
derstood the  term.  H.R.  4221  specifi- 
cally excludes  from  the  chain  of  nine 
major  islands  the  island  of  Palmyi-a. 
Yet,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  includes 
Palmyra  as  one  of  its  nine  major  Islands. 
Why  is  Palmyra  "together  with  its  ap- 
purtenant reefs  and  territorial  waters" 
left  out? 

Because,  the  office  of  the  Hawaiian 
Delegate  informs  us,  it  is  too  far  away 
from  the  nearest  major  island.  Kauai, 
which  is  about  950  miles  away. 

Also,  I  am  informed,  because  it  is 
owned  by  only  one  family. 

To  take  each  point  at  a  time.  If  dis- 
tance is  to  be  a  criterion  for  disqualifi- 
cation, would  not  the  entire  Hawaiian 
chain,  which  is  some  2,500  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  on  the  U.S.  mainland, 
be  unqualified  for  inclusion  in  the  family 
of  States?  This  is  clearly  an  a  fortiori 
case. 

If  Palmyra — which  Is  950  miles  from 
the  rest  of  Hawaii — is  too  far  to  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  new  State,  then 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  whole — which 
are  2,500  miles  from  the  U.S.  coast — 
are  too  far  to  become  a  part  of  our 
country. 

Besides  the  remote  distance,  there  is 
also  the  matter  of  small  population.  In- 
cluded in  the  group  of  eight  major  is- 
lands proposed  for  statehood  are  two 
islands,  Kahoolawe  and  Nlihau,  which 
between  them,  have  a  population  reach- 
ing the  grand  total  of  75.  The  thrivin? 
metropolis  of  Kahoolawe— or  whichever 
way  it  is  pronounced — has  no  known 
population  at  all.  According  to  the 
Delegate's  office  "only  goats"  live  there. 
The  size  of  the  island,  or  atoll,  or  what- 
ever one  would  call  this  thing  that  pro- 
trudes out  of  the  water,  is  exactly  45 
square  miles. 

The  island  of  Nlihau,  which  Is  in- 
cluded, is  72  square  miles  small  and  has 
a  population  of  from  50  to  75 — people, 
that  is,  not  goats  this  time.  All  these 
people  are  members  of  the  household  of 
one,  Mr.  Robinson,  a  planter  and  sole 
owner  of  the  island. 

If  the  second  reason  for  excluding 
Palmyra  from  statehood  was  the  fact 
that  it  is  owned  by  one  family,  the  same 
argument  could  be  raised  for  excluding 
Nlihau  also,  for_lt,  too,  belongs  to  only 
one  family. 

The  height  of  Inconsistency  and  the 
double  standard  has  been  reached  in 
this  matter. 

I  fear  that,  really,  the  main  argument 
for  statehood  of  the  proponents  is  a 
sentimental  one  and  one  which  should 
have  no  place  in  serious  consideration. 
They  probably  feel  that  because  Alaska 
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was  granted  statehood  last  year,  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  extend  the  same  privilege 
to  our  other  great  Territory.  If  that 
argument  were  accepted,  Just  think  of 
the  possibilities. 

What  about  Puerto  Rico,  for  exsunple? 
And  the  Virgin  and  Samoan  Islands? 
The  Panama  Canal  Zone?  Wake,  Mid- 
way, and  Guam?  Johnston  and  Sand 
Islands?  Canton  and  Enderbury  Is- 
lands? The  Carolines,  Marianas,  and 
Marshall  Islands?  What  of  Okinawa? 
And  how  about  little  Kingman   Reef? 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  fallacious 
argument  stagger  the  imagination. 

As  to  Alaska,  many  Members  opposed 
its  admission  to  statehood  last  year  and 
before  then.  Some  of  the  grounds  for 
opposition  to  Alaska  were  similar  to 
those  against  Hawaii,  although  the  case 
against  statehood  for  Hawaii,  I  believe, 
is  much  stronger. 

We  were  not  successful  In  regard  to 
Alaska.  But  not  for  that  reason  will  we 
give  up  the  effort  to  prevent  yet  another 
mistake  from  being  made.  Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right,  as  the  old  adage  so 
wisely  said.  They  only  constitute  two 
wrongs.  Let  us  not  compound  our  first 
error  with  another  error  such  a  short 
time  later.  Let  us  rather  try  to  make 
amends  for  the  error  by  rejecting  the 
proposal  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the  Union. 

To  those  who  keep  arguing  that  it  is 
Important  to  look  over  our  shoulder  at 
what  foreigners  might  think  about  our 
internal  actions.  I  say  that  by  not  in- 
corporating Hawaii  into  the  Union  of 
States  we  would  be  showing  the  world 
that  we  are  not  an  imperialistic  nation. 
In  effect,  we  would  be  saying  that  people 
abroad  need  have  no  fear  about  being 
engulfed  by  mighty  Uncle  Sam.  We  re- 
spect even  the  Territorial  status  of  our 
good  friends  the  Hawaiians. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs. 
Rogers  ] . 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  first 
of  all  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  presenting 
the  case  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  so  ably. 
I  am  delighted  to  vote  again  for  state- 
hood, for  Hawaii,  as  I  always  have.  I 
am  very  sure  when  Hawaii  becomes  a 
State  she  will  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  her  foster  mother.  She  has 
always  been  extremely  loyal  to  us,  and 
her  sons  have  fought  in  great  numbers 
to  preserve  their  freedom  and  ours. 
Many  gave  their  lives  for  us  and  many 
have  gotten  terribly  sick  and  woimded 
for  us.  I  wish  for  Hawaii  and  her  peo- 
ple great  happiness  and  great  success 
always.  She  will  be  a  great  addition  to 
our  United  States. 

I  remind  the  House  that  New  Eng- 
land missionaries  played  a  very  Im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  Ha- 
waii. Hawaii  is  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  the  world,  and  I  have  many  friends 
there. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter]. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sole  question,  as  I  see  It,  with  respect  to 


the  charges  made  about  communism  In 
Hawaii  is  how  to  best  deal  with  the 
situation. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  of  which  I  am 
for  the  moment  chairman,  conducted 
rather  extensive  inquiries  into  this  ques- 
tion several  years  ago.  The  hearings 
took  upward  of  2  weeks,  following  nearly 
3  months  of  intensive  investigation  by  a 
comi)etent  staff  of  investigators. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Commu- 
nist unions  have  a  very  strong  hold  on 
the  economy  of  Hawaii.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  Bridges  union, 
under  the  control  of  Jack  Hall,  exer- 
cises influence  far  beyond  the  usual  and 
normal  influence  and  legitimate  activi- 
ties of  labor  leaders.  In  politics  their 
pressures  have  been  felt.  And.  in  that 
connection  let  me  say  to  you  that  it  has 
not  only  been  the  Democrats  that  this 
group  has  endorsed.  We  have  in  our 
files  complete  and  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  exercise  of  influence  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  other  party.  But.  my 
friends,  again  here  are  we  going  to  wash 
our  hands  of  this  situation?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  say  to  the  good  people  in  Hawaii, 
of  which  there  are  no  better  people  any- 
where on  the  mainland,  "We  are  not 
going  to  permit  you  to  become  a  part  of 
this  great  family  of  States  because  in 
your  midst  are  those  who  are  members 
of  organizations  that  are  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States?" 

Now,  in  answering  that  question  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  something  very, 
very  significant  and  very  serious.  Not 
too  long  ago  the  base  of  our  naval  activi- 
ties in  the  Pacific  was  moved  from  Japan 
to  Hawaii.  Now,  that  means  that  this 
is  our  extreme  western  bastion  of  de- 
fense. Are  we  going  to  permit  a  left- 
wing.  Communist-dominated  labor  union 
to  cripple  the  activities  of  our  fleet,  or 
are  we  going  to  take  a  chance  that  the 
people  in  Hawaii,  awakening  to  their 
new  responsibilities  as  citizens,  will  at- 
tempt to  do  something  about  this  in- 
tolerable situation?  I  say  to  you  that  this 
situation  is  not  going  to  improve  so  long 
as  Hawaii  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  voting  member  of  this  be- 
loved Republic  of  ours.  Given  that 
chance.  I  am  certain  that  the  hold  that 
Mr.  Hall  and  his  associates  have  on  the 
Hawaiian  economy  will  be  broken  for  all 
time  to  come.  During  the  course  of  the 
time  I  spent  in  Hawaii — and  unlike 
many  people,  in  a  few  weeks'  time  I  did 
not  learn  all  about  the  economy  of 
Hawaii,  but  I  did  learn  much — I  asso- 
ciated with  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
I  met  the  leaders  in  every  strata  of  so- 
ciety, and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  patriotism  of  these  p>eople.  as 
demonstrated  by  the  442d  Combat  Bat- 
talion, is  not  exceeded  anywhere  in  these 
United  States.  And,  I  ask  you.  as  a 
security  move,  to  enact  this  legislation 
to  the  end  that  these  people  will  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  those  who  are  so  strong 
and  so  powerful. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  just  re- 
cently the  employers  In  Hawaii  were 
forced  to  sit  down  and  bargain  across 


the  table  with  a  man  who  was  under 
sentence  of  5  years  in  the  penitentiary 
because  of  his  advocacy  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  movement  that  advo- 
cates the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  those  people,  who  were 
forced  Into  that  position,  will  not  take 
the  kind  of  strong,  positive  and  drastic 
action  necessary  to  place  in  positions  of 
authority  those  people  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  foreign  Ideology.  It  Is  in- 
deed xinfortunate  that  the  Supreme 
Court  saw  fit  to  so  interpret  the  Smith 
Act  as  to  permit  these  people,  who  had 
been  properly  convicted,  to  escape  going 
to  the  penitentiary.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  this  bill  is  adopted,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be.  we  will  Gnd.  a  completely 
different  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  Hawaii  and  a  complete  change 
in  the  entire  structure  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  for  a  very  fac- 
tual statement.  I  think  he  came  to  about 
the  same  conclusions  that  our  small 
committee,  which  went  there  last  fall, 
arrived  at.  Our  report  has  been  criti- 
cized by  some,  but  in  our  report  we  faced 
up.  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  faced  up,  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  communism  in  Hawaii  is 
something  that  is  to  be  deplored;  and 
it  is  too  extensive.  But  we  also  looked, 
as  did  the  gentleman,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  and  we  saw  what  the  people 
there  wanted  to  do  and  were  trying  to 
do  about  it. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not 
true  that  the  people  who  were  convicted 
as  Communists,  as  advocates  of  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  our  Grovernment,  were 
tried  and  convicted  by  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii, and  their  going  free  was  the  result 
of  an  action  over  which  they  had  no 
control? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  The  jury  was  se- 
lected in  Hawaii,  an  all-Hawaiian  jury, 
which  found  those  people  gxulty;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
frightening  increase  of  communism  and 
its  Influences  throughout  the  world,  in 
Africa,  in  Hawaii,  in  Asia,  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  form  of  government 
in  any  of  these  areas;  that,  no  matter 
what  the  form  of  government  may  be, 
communism  continues  its  advances  in 
South  America,  in  Cuba,  in  all  these 
places ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  statehood 
would  give  Hawaii  two  Representatives 
and  two  Senators  and  an  elected  Grov- 
emor  would  not  in  any  particular  way  be 
a  cause  for  the  lessening  of  Communist 
influences  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  shall  try  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  numerous  questions  by 
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saying  that  It  Is  true  that  the  form  of 
government  makes  no  dlflTerence.  But 
if  given  the  feeling  of  belonging,  if  given 
the  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  this  great 
sisterhood  of  States,  I  am  sure  they  will 
do  more  than  is  being  done  now.  Now 
nothing  is  being  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
W.4LTER]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
this  historic  debate  there  is  only  one  re- 
gret I  have  had.  and  that  is  that  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Farrington,  my  dear 
frierid,  who  was  Delegate  to  this  Con- 
gress from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for 
many  years,  is  not  here  today  to  see  the 
culmination  of  that  for  which  he  worked 
^  so  long  and  intelligently  and  valiantly, 
as  did  his  wife,  Betty,  following  him  as 
Delegate,  and  as  has  the  present  Dele- 
gate from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Burns.  Actu- 
ally, Joe  Farrington  burnt  himself  out 
and  hastened  his  own  death  by  the  dedi- 
cated zeal  with  which  he  worked  for 
this  cause.  He  did  it  not  only  as  some- 
thing desired  by  his  constituents  but  as 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  that  cru- 
cial part  of  the  world  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  total  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  speech  today  I 
should  like  to  read,  if  I  may,  an  extem- 
poraneous statement  I  made  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  when 
the  first  statehood  for  Hawaii  bill,  and 
I  was  one  of  those  privileged  to  intro- 
duce it,  came  up  for  hearing  on  March 
10,  1947.  I  do  not  know  anything  that 
is  substantially  different  now  from  the 
situation  existing  then,  except  that  the 
urgency  it  is,  is  even  more  acute  now 
than  it  was  then;  and  the  need  is  more 
visible  to  more  people. 

The  original  statement  begins  on  page 
85  of  the  published  committee  hearings 
on  statehood  for  Hawaii,  1947. 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  life  death  stiuggle  going  on  in 
the  world  today  between  the  only  two 
basic  forms  of  government  there  have 
ever  been.  One  form  is  essentially  dic- 
tatorship, government  from  the  top 
down.  And  nobody  can  deny  that  that 
form  of  government  once  more  is  mak- 
ing tremendous  strides  in  the  world,  en- 
croaching steadily  on  the  other  form 
which  is  basically  democratic  and  can 
perhaps  best  be  described  by  the  word 
"federation";  federation  of  classes  or  of 
blocs  or  of  races  or  of  people  or  States. 
Either  the  democracy  principle  will  ex- 
tend and  grow  and  expand;  or  the  dic- 
tatorship principle  will  grow  and  extend 
and  expand.  At  this  particular  juncture 
in  the  world's  history — this  was  1947 — 
when  we  witness  this  struggle  all  about 
us,  I  can  think  of  few  things  more  im- 
portant than  for  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  by  action  which  way  it 
really  believes  in. 

This  bill  affords  us  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  in  Hawaii  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished achievements  of  American 
democracy  as  contrasted  with  the  other 
type  of  government.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  including  our  own  48  States 


on  the  mainland,  has  there  been  a  more 
successful  demonstration  than  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  of  the  ability  of  people 
of  different  races  and  national  origins 
and  tongues  and  cultural  and  social  and 
intellectual  background  to  work  to- 
gether in  mutual  respect  and  teamwork 
for  the  good  of  all,  as  the  true  way  to 
promote  the  good  of  each. 

It  is  no  longer  just  an  experiment  for 
us  to  argue  about.  It  is  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Granting  statehood  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  at  this  time  will  be  more  than 
just  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
focus  attention  throughout  the  whole 
vast  Pacific  Basin  on  the  capacity  of  our 
form  of  government  to  inspire  the  loyalty 
and  the  cooperation  of  people  of  many 
racial  and  national  origins.  I  am  sure 
that  such  an  example  will  have  an  im- 
measurable value  in  strengthening  our 
relations  with  every  people  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area. 

Hawaii's  heritage  has  been  very  for- 
tunate for  the  development  of  an  en- 
lightened democracy.  Its  aboriginal 
race,  the  Hawaiians,  whose  character 
and  culture  have  left  a  marked  influence 
on  the  modern  community,  were  a 
friendly,  tolerant,  intelligent,  and  gra- 
cious people. 

The  early  missionaries  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  if  I  may  pause  to  interject  a 
personal  note,  having  been  a  medical 
missionary  myself  for  10  years  in  CWna. 
I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  doctor  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, as  they  were  called  then,  was  a 
distant  relative  of  mine.  Dr.  Garrett 
Parmalee  Judd,  who  went  out  in  1828, 
as  I  recall,  under  the  mission  board 
which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  later.  He 
was  the  first  to  serve  the  people  of  these 
islands  as  a  physician. 

There  were  four  other  families,  the 
Cooks,  the  Castles,  the  Bishops,  and  one 
other  family — you  see  their  names  on  the 
stores,  the  banks,  the  streets  and  parks 
all  over  Hawaii  today.  The  five  families 
went  out  from  New  England  in  a  sailing 
vessel  around  Cape  Horn,  a  6  or  7 
months'  journey  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  families  now  have  de- 
scendants all  through  the  islands. 

The  early  missionaries  from  New  Eng- 
land brought  with  them  a  strong  faith  in 
public  education,  in  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual human  being,  and  in  the  strict- 
est r>olitical  democracy. 

The  plantation  owners,  also,  who  car- 
ried on  a  strong  missionary  tradition, 
were  on  the  whole  zealous  in  the  promo- 
tion of  public  health  and  education 
without  discrimination  among  the  work- 
ers of  many  racial  backgrounds  who 
came  to  the  islands.  Consequently,  Ha- 
waii's standards  of  rural  health  and 
rural  education  are  an  example  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  high  moral  and  physical  stand- 
ards which  have  resulted  from  these  in- 
fluences are  the  foundation  of  Hawaii's 
success  as  a  democratic  American  com- 
mimity. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  case,  be- 
cause, from  a  mainland  point  of  view, 
we  must  place  a  stronger  national  re- 
liance upon  the  people  of  Hawaii.    Their 


position  Is  one  of  key  Importance  in  the 
Pacific  world.  They  are  on  the  life  lines 
of  trade  and  cultural  intercourse  be- 
tween all  peoples  of  the  area,  and  the 
diversity  of  their  own  racial  background 
gives  them  an  intense  and  broad  inter- 
est in  Pacific  affairs.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  representatives  in  Congress  from 
this  thoroughly  American  mid-Paciflc 
State  will  broaden  our  horizons,  enrich 
our  congressional  debates,  and  contrib- 
ute in  many  ways  to  the  national 
welfare? 

No  Americans  are  more  alert  to  our 
problems  of  national  defense  than  those 
who  live  on  our  frontiers,  especially 
those  in  Hawaii  who,  in  1941.  suffered 
the  severest  enemy  attack  ever  infiicted 
on  American  territory  and  were  com- 
pelled for  many  months  to  toil  unceas- 
ingly and  imwaveringly  in  their  own 
and  the  Nation's  defense. 

I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
advantages  which  we  as  a  united  Nation 
will  derive  from  having  the  State  of 
Hawaii  fully  represented  in  Washington 
will  he  an  increasing  alertness  to  all  prob- 
lems of  national  security  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  an  added  ability  to  meet 
those  problems  effectively.  A  loyal  is- 
land people,  firmly  imited  with  the  rest 
of  the  American  people,  will  have  a  high 
strategic  value  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Above  all.  I  am  convinced  that  our  na- 
tional policies  will  be  judged  in  no  small 
measure  by  the  decisions  we  make  with 
respect  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  and 
other  island  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  We 
should  continue  to  demonstrate  the  real- 
ity of  our  belief  that  every  people  should 
have  a  government  of  its  own  choosing. 
It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  United 
States  to  have  one  of  our  great  States  in 
the  mid-P&ciflc  as  a  conspicuous  example 
of  our  American  way  of  life. 

In  siminiary.  I  believe  statehood  should 
be  granted  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  first, 
for  security  reasons. 

There  is  bound  to  be  uncertainty  and 
instability  in  the  Pacific  for  years. 
Forces  are  at  work  there  which  have 
destroyed  the  old  patterns  and  nobody 
can  predict  with  certainty  what  the  new 
pattern  is  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  Incontrovertible  that 
our  situation  would  be  far  better,  and 
that  Hawaii  would  be  a  much  firmer 
bastion  of  American  security  as  a  full 
State  than  it  would  as  a  Territory  of 
restless,  unhappy  half-citizens. 

Under  their  present  status,  they  have 
to  make  the  same  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  as  other  citizens  but 
without  the  same  rewards,  the  same 
standing  as  citizens  on  the  mainland. 

The  question  of  physical  separation 
from  the  mainland  seems  to  me  incon- 
sequential because,  of  course.  Hawaii  to- 
day is  so  very  much  nearer  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  than  our  Western  States  were 
when  they  were  admitted  to  statehood. 

The  second  reason  is  commercial  con- 
siderations. The  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  are  largely  in  Asia.  I  am  will- 
ing to  hazard  the  prediction  that  eventu- 
ally historians  will  agree  that  World  War 
n  all  along  was  a  war  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  determine  who  Is  going  to 
control  the  development  of  Asia  and  the 
other  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
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There  are  three  areas  of  great  imde- 
veloped  natural  resources:  Africa.  South 
America,  and  Asia,  but  only  one  has 
also  vast  human  resources.  Africa  and 
South  America  do  not  have  compsu'able 
populations. 

Asia  has  half  the  population  of  the 
world.  Hitler  understood  its  impor- 
tance. Certainly  the  Russians  have 
demonstrated  for  25  years  that  they  un- 
derstand its  importance.  The  British, 
the  Dutch,  the  French  understand  it. 
The  Japanese  understood  it.  That  is 
why  they  fought  so  long  and  hard  to  get 
control  of  the  manpower  and  the  re- 
sources and  the  potential  markets  in 
China. 

Only  we  Americans,  with  Asia  right  in 
our  front  door,  so  to  speak,  seem  seldom 
to  sense  the  importance  to  our  future  of 
who  is  to  control  or  what  ideas  are  to 
dominate  in  the  development  of  Asia. 
So,  for  security  reasons  and  for  com- 
mercial reasons,  we  need  every  possible 
advantage  in  the  gigantic  struggle  ahead. 
Making  Hawaii  a  State  would  give  us  a 
very  great  advantage. 

The  third  basic  reason  is  the  moral 
consideration.  How  can  we,  with  any 
decency  or  hope  of  success,  talk  about 
people  having  the  right  to  governments 
of  their  own  choosing,  for  example  in 
Eastern  Euroi>e,  unless  we  show  by  our 
deeds  that  we  believe  in  it  in  the  Pacific 
as  well. 

And  the  fourth  reason  I  would  call 
ideological  considerations,  which  to  my 
mind  are  really  synonymous  with  our 
ultimate  security. 

Actually  our  own  survival  is  at  stake. 
Democracy  is  under  attack  today.  The 
belief  that  free  man  is  capable  of  self- 
goverrunent  for  sustained  periods  is  un- 
der systematic  organized  assault  in  the 
world  as  it  has  not  been  since  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  French  Revolutions  suc- 
ceeded. And  democracy  is  losing 
ground.    We  can  see  it  on  every  hand. 

The  people  of  Asia,  up  imtil  the  mid- 
dle 1920s  or  a  little  later,  were  definitely 
moving  in  the  direction  of  greater  free- 
dom and  self-government  and  the  demo- 
cratic pattern.  Now  they  are  uncertain. 
Some  are  wondering  whether  they  might 
not  have  been  better  off  to  adopt  the 
racial  pattern,  which  is  what  Japan  tried 
to  force  on  them — Asia  for  the  Asiatics. 
Some  believe  there  is  no  hope  for  decent 
treatment  from  white  men;  that  when 
white  men  get  in  a  jam,  they  will  promise 
everything  to  get  help  until  they  get  out 
of  their  difficulty — but  then  they  forget 
their  promises. 

Some  are  wondering  whether  they 
should  not  adopt  totalitarianism  of  the 
Communist  pattern.  That  Is  the  one 
making  the  greatest  advance  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  and.  in  my  judgment, 
we  cannot  successfully  combat  totali- 
tarianism of  the  Communist  pattern  just 
by  calling  it  names  and  fighting  it 
defensively. 

We  have  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 
V/e  have  to  have  a  better  policy,  and 
then  we  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  selling 
it  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world  today  the 
trend  is  from  the  status  of  citizen  to  the 
status  of  subject.  We  have  to  reverse 
that  trend  and  widen  the  areas  where 
the  direction  is  from  subject  to  citizen. 


Hawaii  is  almost  the  only  place  I  find 
right  now  where  we  have  a  chance  to 
give  new  life  to  our  fimdamental  faith 
and  beliefs. 

I  repeat,  either  democracy  will  spread 
or  totalitarianism  will  spread  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  upon  these  bills  to  give  this 
concrete  object  lesson,  this  vivid  demon- 
stration before  the  world  of  the  vitality 
of  our  democratic  faith,  the  strength  of 
our  federation  principle  of  government. 
by  extending  to  these  people  who  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  in  every  rea- 
sonable sense  the  right  to  become  full 
citizens  on  the  same  basis  as  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

We  ought  to  do  this  because  it  is 
right;  but  if  we  do  not  consider  that 
factor,  we  ought  to  do  it  out  of  a  decent 
concern  for  our  own  well-being  in  the 
future. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  add  to 
the  above  which  I  said  in  1947.  I  can 
see  nothing  important  to  lose  by  grant- 
ing statehood.  I  can  see  a  great  deal  to 
gain.  I  am  happy  that  after  12  years  of 
effort  the  objective  is  about  to  be 
achieved.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  good  and 
a  wise  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  will  call  attention  to  the  time  re- 
maining. The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  O'Brien]  has  39  minutes  re- 
maining, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  WiiSTLAND]  an  hour  and  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  only  one  remaining  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Would 
the  gentleman  prefer  that  I  yield  now? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    I  would  prefer  that. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  17  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man 1 . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  vote  favorably,  by  large 
majority,  on  the  momentous  question  of 
admitting  Hawaii  as  the  50th  member  of 
our  Union  of  States.  As  a  Member  of 
this  body  from  the  Deep  South — the 
Fifth  District  of  the  great  State  of  Loui- 
siana—I feel  that  I  should  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  un- 
qualified i>ersonal  support  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii  and  also,  I  am  fully  confident, 
the  approval  of  the  people  whom  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress. 

I  say  to  you,  that  contrary  to  impres- 
sions which  are  held  by  some  people, 
both  in  and  out  of  public  life,  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  Southland — along 
with  the  majority  of  the  citizenship  of 
our  entire  Nation — are  unquestionably 
for  statehood  for  Hawaii.  These  same 
people,  notwithstanding  the  erroneous 
public  assertions  that  were  made  other- 
wise, also  were  supporters  of  statehood 
for  Alaska.  Our  people  of  the  South, 
where  good  American  citizenship  and 
patriotism  are  ingrained  bjs  a  way  of 
life,  have  warmly  welcomed  Alaska  into 
our  Union  of  States;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  in  my  mind  that  the 
welcome  to  Hawaii  will  be  equally  sis  sin- 
cere and  complete. 


The  people  of  our  Southland  are  vi- 
tally interested,  and  justly  so.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  preservation  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  States  of  our  Union. 
The  thoughtful  citizen,  not  only  of  the 
South  but  of  every  section  of  our  Na- 
tion, realizes  full  well  that  the  citizens 
of  the  new  State  of  Hawaii  would  also  he 
keenly  conscious  of  the  tremendous  im- 
EKJrtance  of  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
the  States,  a  status  for  which  they  have 
worked  so  long  and  hard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  the  same  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  admission  of  Ha- 
waii to  the  Union  as  were  used  against 
Alaska.  The  same  type  of  objections 
were  also  raised  against  admitting  many 
of  our  other  great  States.  But  none  of 
these  argimients  has  proved  valid,  for 
in  every  instance  of  the  admission  of  a 
new  State  to  the  Union,  our  country  has 
been  strengthened  immeasurably. 

I  wish  to  note  that  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  have 
given  their  children  more  years  of 
schooling,  have  a  lower  crime  rate  in 
every  category,  pay  a  higher  ijer  capita 
tax  to  our  Federal  Treasury,  and  have 
sacrificed  proptortionately  more  of  their 
sons  and  husbands  in  the  last  three 
American  wars,  than  has,  for  example, 
the  ix>pulation  of  my  own  great  State  of 
Louisiana,  or  many  other  of  the  States 
within  the  Union. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  under 
its  constitution,  overwhelmingly  ratified 
in  1950,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  taken 
this  move  as  a  strong  protection  against 
communism : 

No  person  who  advocates,  or  who  aids  or 
belongs  to  any  party,  organization  or  asso- 
ciation which  advocate,  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  this 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  quali- 
fied to  hold  any  public  office  or  employ- 
ment. (Sec.  3,  article  14.  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.) 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no 
other  American  State  constitution  con- 
tains such  a  protective  provision  against 
communism. 

Let  us  recall  also  that  thus  far  our 
Nation  has  fought  only  one  shooting  war 
against  Communists — the  war  in  Korea. 
When  that  conflict  suddenly  erupted  our 
Hawaiian  troops  were  geographically 
closer  to  Korea  and  were  among  the  first 
to  see  action.  All  told,  more  than  12,- 
000  of  Hawaii's  young  men — many  of 
them  dock  and  field  workers — enlisted,  or 
were  drafted,  to  fight  for  the  country 
that  denied  them  representation  in  the 
Government  that  conscripted  them. 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  not  one  csise  of 
cowardice,  or  of  desertion  to  the  enemy, 
was  recorded  on  the  part  of  a  Ha- 
waiian; instead,  426  of  them  were  killed 
in  action,  a  death  toll  which  was  four 
times  as  high  as  the  killed-in-action 
average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Almost  one  thousand  other  Hawaiians 
were  severely  wounded,  or  captured;  yet 
not  one  of  them  was  successfully  brain- 
washed by  the  enemy. 

And  surely  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
valiant  record  of  Hawaii's  men  at  arms 
in  World  War  n.  No  fighting  men  from 
anjnx'here  ever  conducted  themselves 
more  valiantly. 
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Fair  play  demands,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  admit  Hawaii  to  our  Union  of  States. 
Enlightened  self-interest  also  demands  it. 
Is  it  not  unrealistic  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
use  one  of  his  hands  to  lavishly  pass  out 
billions  of  dollars  in  gifts  and  guns  to 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  their  loyalties,  while  he  uses  the 
other  hand  to  reject  a  half  million  of 
his  own  loyal  citizens  who  ask  nothing 
but  to  be  bound  more  closely  to  him  that 
they  may  share,  in  common  with  other 
Americans,  all  of  the  privileges  and 
duties  and  perils  of  full  citizenship? 

As  it  is,  even  if  Hawaii  is  to  be  awarded 
full  statehood  this  year— and  I  firmly 
believe  that  such  is  to  be — historians  of 
the  future  doubtless  will  shake  their 
heads  in  puzzlement  over  a  United  States 
that  h&8  wantonly  delayed  the  grant  until 
now.  A  United  States  which  has  per- 
mitted 14  golden  post-World  War  II 
years  to  slip  by  without  such  action, 
which — had  It  occurred  In  1946  or 
earlier — would  surely  have  helped  re- 
tard the  spread  of  communism  In  the 
Orient. 

But  despite  the  delay,  it  Is  heartening 
to  realize  that  today  we  are  finally 
awakening  to  our  responsibilities  to  act 
with  Justice  toward  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans In  Hawaii,  and  to  strengthen  our 
Union  through  the  practice  of  intelligent 
self-interest,  as  we  did  last  year  in  the 
case  of  Alaska.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
will  act  positively,  with  no  further  delay. 
to  bring  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  with  its 
vast  wealth  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, into  full  union  with  our  other . 
49  States. 

It  is  apropos  to  quote  here  a  statement 
made  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said 
some  hundred  years  ago: 

Those  who  would  deny  freedom  to  others 
do  not  deserve  It  for  themselves;  and,  i.nder 
a  Just  God.  they  wlU  not  retain  it. 

With  all  my  heart.  I  believe  those 
words  to  be  true.  And  believing  them 
to  be  true.  I  am  convinced  that  statehood 
for  Hawaii  resolves  Itself,  In  essence,  to 
this  question:  Will  this  NaUon,  by  its 
action  on  this  issue,  turn  from  or  con- 
tinue to  piu-sue  the  path  which  has  led 
It  to  greatness,  and  has  caused  It  to  be 
the  bright  beacon  of  hope  for  freedom- 
loving  peoples  thioughout  the  world? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  statehood  should  be 
denied  the  deserving  Territory  of  Hawaii 
through  our  failure  now  to  close  the 
small  remaining  gap,  then  every  individ- 
ual responsible  for  such  a  disgraceful 
occurrence  would  richly  deserve  censure 
of  history.  For,  if  this  statehood  bill 
should  be  defeated,  we  would  have  failed 
not  only  the  disfranchised  Americans  of 
Hawaii,  but  we  also  would  have  failed 
to  respond  to  the  unmistakable  and  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  people  we  represent. 

Never  should  we  forget  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  fair-minded;  and  time 
and  again  they  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  wise,  wiser  by  far  than  is  some- 
times recognized.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  three  out  of  four  Americans  who 
favor  statehood  for  Hawaii  do  so  because 
they  know  that  the  colonial  status  of 
the  TeiTitory  is  repugnant  to  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment;  and  they  know,  too,  that  if 


"taxation  without  representation"  and 
"Government  without  the  consent  of  the 
governed"  were  tyrannies  183  years  ago, 
they  are  equally  so  today. 

The  American  people  also  realize,  of 
course,  that  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
and  the  evil  forces  of  international  com- 
munism are  locked  In  a  battle  to  the 
death  for  the  minds  of  men;  and  their 
sound  judgment  tells  them  that  we  are 
denymg  ourselves  an  Important  victory 
in  that  struggle  when  we  fail  to  give  our 
Hawaiian  citizens  their  full  birthright  as 
American  free  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  upon 
but  a  few  of  the  significant  points  of 
the  case  for  Hawaiian  statehood.  May 
I  add  here,  however,  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary: 

Hawaii  was  an  independent  nation, 
with  a  king  and  a  queen,  vmtil  by  agree- 
ment it  became  an  incorporated  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  with  a  com- 
plete understanding  that  statehood 
would  be  granted  when  the  people  had 
become  prepared  for  it. 

The  Hawaiian  is  Just  as  much  an 
American  as  any  citizen  of  any  State. 
The  citizen  of  Hawaii  is  subject  to  all 
the  laws  of  our  land,  but  is  without  a 
vote  in  the  Congress. 

In  per  capita  income  tax  payments  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Hawaii  ranks  about 
16th  among  all  the  States,  paying  more 
income  tax  on  a  per  capita  basis  than 
32  States  of  the  Nation. 

Records  show  clearly  that  Hawaii  Is 
freer  from  communism  than  any  State 
in  the  Union.  The  Hawaiian  people's 
patriotism  and  their  love  for  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  are  such  that  Commu- 
nists find  it  very  difficult  to  thrive  there. 
Hawaii  has  an  educational  system  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  world,  outranking  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Illiteracy 
is  practically  an  unknown  phenomenon 
in  the  islands. 

In  the  history  of  the  whole  world, 
the  Japanese-Hawaiian  military  unit 
emerged  from  World  War  II  as  the 
bravest  mihtary  unit  ever  to  do  battle, 
receiving  more  medals  for  valor  than 
any  other  military  unit  ever  known. 

During  all  the  wars  in  which  we  have 
been  involved  since  Hawaii  became  an 
incorporated  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  Hawaii  has  always  been  the  first 
to  meet  its  war  bond  quota,  before  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  have  done  so. 

Militarily,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the 
Armed  Forces  enlistments  from  Hawaii 
have  surpassed  those  of  any  State  In  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  Hawaiian 
people;  I  have  associated  with  them. 
They  are  fine  Americans,  for  whom  full 
citizenship  as  members  of  the  Union  of 
States  is  long  overdue. 

Just  as.  throughout  the  course  of  our 
national  history,  the  addition  of  each 
new  State  has  made  us  a  better  and 
stronger  Nation,  so,  too,  will  Hawaii, 
upon  admission  to  statehood,  add  its 
measure  of  greatness  to  the  whole. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  dear  personal  friend,  a  fellow 
Louisianian,  a  successful  businessman, 
an  outstanding  citizen,  Mr.  George  H. 
Lehleitner,  of  New  Orleans.     More  than 


any  other  single  Individual,  either  In  the 
Government  or  out  of  it.  George  Lehleit- 
ner has  been  at  the  forefront  in  advanc- 
ing  the  cause  of  statehood   for   both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  in  finally  bring- 
ing to  reality  what  once  was  a  hope,  at 
times,  it  seemed,  a  hope  far  from  fulfill- 
ment.    But  George  Lehleitner.  New  Or- 
leans businessman,  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, became  imbued  with  the  ideal  of 
gaining  statehood  for  Hawah  and  Alaska 
while  in  service  as  a  naval  ofBcer.  the 
captain  of  his  ship,  during  World  War 
n.    The  fire  that  was  kindled  within 
him  then,  through  his  association  with 
the  fighting  men  and  the  people  as  a 
whole  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  has  never 
since  fiickered.     He  has  given  of  his  very 
self— his  time,  his  talents,  his  efforts,  his 
financial  means — to  carry  on  the  state- 
hood fight,  to  bring  about  correction  of 
the  Injustices  resulting  from  keeping  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  in 
Territorial  status,  without  the  full  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  although  bearing  all 
the  responsibilities.    Last  year  George 
Lehleitner  saw  Justice  done  In  the  mat- 
ter of  statehood  for  Alaska:  this  year.  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  will  see  Justice  done 
for  Hawaii.    He  has  fought   the  good 
fight,  and  now  the  victory.    America  is 
much  the  stronger,  the  better,  becau.v> 
of  him.    For  his  great  and  good  works, 
we  of  the  Congress — Americans  every- 
where, and  especially  Alaskans  and  Ha- 
walians— owe    to    George   Lehleitner    a 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Tol- 
LErsoN I . 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
three  occasions  since  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  this  House.  I  have 
voted  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
Again  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  us,  which  would  grant  such 
statehood. 

On  each  of  the  earlier  occasions  I 
sincerely  believed  that  Hawaii  deserved 
and  was  entitled  to  membership  in  our 
sistership  of  States.  After  hearing  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  pending 
measure  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  statehood  should  be  granted.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  have  presented  an 
Ironclad  case  in  support  of  their  pro- 
posal. Their  arguments  are  irrefutable. 
I  trust  that  the  measure  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire,  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  MayI. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  my 
colleague  who  spoke  just  before  me.  this 
will  be  my  first  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  Hawaiian 
statehood.  I  am  going  to  be  very  proud 
so  to  do. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  my 
remarks  to  those  already  made  on  this 
historic  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  I  believe  our  Nation 
needs  Hawaii  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Hawaii  Is  a  community  of  Americans 
who  have  proved  that  East  and  West 
can  live  and  work  together.  In  peace  and 
war,  under  the  flag  of  freedom.     I  am 
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sure  that  statehood  will  be  an  example 
bsfore  the  world  of  American  democracy 
in  action.  Hawaii  has  now  passed  every 
test. 

The  Nation  wants  Hawaii  because 
public  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  admitting  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union.  Numerous  congressional  hear- 
ings have  exhaustively  investigated 
Hawaii's  fitness  for  statehood.  This 
body  has  passed  Hawaiian  statehood 
bills  many  times.  The  platforms  of 
both  political  parties  have  called  for  an 
immediate  statehood. 

I  believe  Hawaii's  500.000  people  have 
fulfilled  the  obligation  of  citizens  for 
more  than  one-half  a  century  without 
enjoying  all  the  privileges.  They  have 
paid  taxes  as  residents  of  the  States 
do  and  have  served  on  battlefronts 
equally,  but  have  had  no  voice  in  either 
tax  or  draft  legislation  and  as  we  are 
all  so  aware,  taxation  wltl'iout  represen- 
tation violates  a  basic  American  precept. 
Statehood  Is  the  expressed  will  of  Ha- 
waii's people,  as  it  is  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people  of  the  Unlived  States  of 
America.  Statehood  will  be  beneficial 
to  us  all  and  I  am  plea.sed  to  go  on 
record  as  heartily  favoring  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Henderson  1. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
expressed  misgivings  with  regard  to  this 
bill.  Many  more  have  been  silently 
weighing  the  Issues.  At  one  moment 
they  feel  that  the  matter  should  be  de- 
layed another  term  or  two.  Further 
consideration  suggests  that  action 
should  be  taken  now.  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  had  misgivings,  and  that 
some  of  them  are  yet  unresolved. 

I  oppovsed  the  Alaska  bill  last  year, 
and  consistency  might  s\iggest  that  I 
follow  the  same  course  on  this  bill.  But 
sometimes  events  occtu*  whiich  destroy 
some  of  the  virtues  of  consistency. 
With  Alaska,  the  step  has  been  taken, 
statehood  has  become  a  reality.  The 
action  cannot  be  undone.  There  is  a 
49th  State,  and  because  of  that  prece- 
dent there  is  additional  argument  for  a 
50th.  I  shall  support  the  bill,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  ample  reason  for 
those  in  this  Chamber,  th^  Congress, 
to  support  the  statehood  issue. 

Correspondence  I  have  had  with  con- 
stituents leads  one  to  believe  that  state- 
hood for  Alaska  has  popular  approval. 

Many  arguments  are  advanced  in  op- 
position. The  insular  nature  of  the 
area,  its  distance  from  the  mainland,  the 
racial  composition  of  the  residents,  the 
Important  position  of  the  ILWU.  and 
Commimist  influence  have  all  been  dis- 
cussed and  proper  weight  given  to  their 
importance. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  assurance  from  some 
of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Walter.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, among  others,  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  subversion  that  state- 
hood may  strengthen  the  hand  of  loyal 
Americans  by  placing  upon  them  full- 
scale  American  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. I  share  that  feeling.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  feel  that  statehood  will  give 
i;a\vaii  the  same  completeness  of  Ameri- 
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can  style  of  government  which  has  en- 
abled all  the  States  to  overthrow  unde- 
sirable situations  arising  within  them, 
and  to  withstand  continuous  to  their 
existence. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Simpson  1. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  once  again  Hawaiian  state- 
hood is  before  the  House  and  once  again 
I  rise  in  its  support. 

Although  we  have  heard  many  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
I  feel  certain  that  no  issue  coming  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  recent  years  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  has  the  admission  of  two 
new  states  to  our  Union.  In  admitting 
Ala.ska  last  year,  the  Congress  brought 
to  fruition  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
people  of  that  far  northern  Territory  and 
stirred  in  the  hearts  of  many  other 
Americans  new  dreams  of  another  fron- 
tier for  our  adventurous  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  acting  to  admit  Hawaii 
as  our  50th  State,  we  can  right  another 
wrong  and  bring  to  full  citizenship  some 
575.000  people  who  have  met  all  the  obli- 
gations of  citizenship  for  more  than  half 
a  century  without  its  privileges.  The 
admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State  would 
provide  a  dramatic  example  to  the  world, 
and  particularly  to  our  friends  in  the 
Far  East,  of  American  democracy  in 
action.  It  would  bolster  Hawaii's  de- 
fense role  in  the  Far  East  and  serve 
notice  on  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  Intends  to  stay  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Hawaii  has  passed  every  test  for  state- 
hood. Congressional  committees.  Gov- 
ernment departments,  military  leaders, 
and  many,  many  other  groups  have  taken 
a  close  look  at  the  Islands  and  come  up 
with  one  conclusion :  Hawaii  is  ready  for 
statehood  and  America  Is  ready  for 
Hawaii. 

Since  1941,  national  surveys  have 
shown  that  American  public  opinion  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  admitting 
Hawaii  Into  the  Union.  Some  30  na- 
tional organizations  have  gone  on  record 
in  favor  of  Hawaiian  statehood. 

The  platforms  of  both  political  parties 
urge  immediate  statehood.  Twenty  sep- 
arate congressional  hearings  have  ex- 
haustively investigated  Hawaii's  fitness 
for  statehood.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  passed  statehood  bills  three 
times,  dating  back  to  1947. 

The  American  press  is  nearly  unani- 
mous in  its  support  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  from 
the  newspapers  in  my  State  which  could 
be  multiplied  over  and  over  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

First,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  February 
1: 

Surely  the  time  has  come  when  this  Terri- 
tory should  follow  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  as 
our  60th  State.  Her  people  deserve  It,  they 
very  much  desire  it,  and  they  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Second.  Pittsburgh  Sim-Telegraph. 
February  6: 

It  is  illogical  and  unfair  to  grant  statehood 
to  Alaska  and  deny  it  to  Hawaii. 


Third,  Reading  Times,  January  31: 

For  we  hope  by  the  time  the  first  ■ession 
Of  the  86th  Ck)ngres8  completes  its  cIiCH-es, 
Hawaii  wiU  be  the  50th  State. 

Fourth.  Hazelton  Standard-Sentlnd, 
February  13 : 

We  need  Hawaii  as  an  equal  partner  as 
much  as  Hawaii  needs  statehood.  (Interior 
Secretary  Fred  A.  Beaton.) 

Fifth,  Lancaster  News,  January  4: 

It  seems  incredible  that  HawaU  can  b« 
kept  out. 

Sixth,  Altoona  Mirror,  February  10: 

Let's  aid  Hawaii.  Alaska  U  over  tHe  hurdle. 
Now  it's  HawaU's  turn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  Just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  editorials  that  have  come  to 
my  attention  In  recent  weeks.  But  they 
demonstrate  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
the  American  people  to  bring  Into  the 
Union  this  enchanted  Pacific  paradise 
whose  beauty  has  overwhelmed  its  citi- 
zens and  visitors  for  generations. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Mark  Twain  who 
once  visited  the  islands  and  20  years  later 
remembered  them  in  these  words: 

No  alien  land  in  all  the  world  has  any 
deep,  strong  charm  for  me  but  that  one;  no 
other  land  could  to  longingly  and  beseech- 
ingly haunt  me  sleeping  and  waking,  through 
half  a  lifetime,  as  that  one.  •  •  •  Other 
things  leave  me,  but  it  abides.  •  •  •  For  me 
its  balmy  airs  are  always  blowing,  its  sum- 
mer sens  flashing  in  the  sun;  the  pulsing  of 
its  surfbeat  is  in  my  ears.  •  •  •  In  my  nos- 
trils still  lives  the  breath  of  flowers  that  per- 
ished 20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hawaii  is  literally  Amer- 
ica's "Main  Street"  in  the  Pacific.  It  is 
a  community  of  Americans  who  have 
proved  that  East  and  West  can  live  and 
work  and  play  together,  in  peace  and 
war,  imder  a  flag  of  freedom  which  I 
sincerely  hope  will  very  shortly  contain 
50  stars  instead  of  49. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  to  close 
debate  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
is  a  momentous  day  in  American  his- 
tory, because  before  the  sun  sets  today 
a  condition  will  exist  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  that  has  not  existed  since  July 
1,  1778.  On  the  1st  day  of  July  177« 
in  Philadelphia  representatives  of  Thir- 
teen Crown  Colonies  met  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  On  that  day  the  Jef- 
ferson resolution  was  called  up.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  debate.  John  Han- 
cock presided  until  the  last  Delegate  had 
spoken.  He  then  turned  over  the  chair 
to  a  Delegate  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ;  went  over  to  the  group  that  came 
from  his  own  Colony  and  sat  with  them. 
Then  the  clerk  of  the  committee  called 
the  roll  for  the  first  time  of  those  Thir- 
teen Colonies.  It  rather  ominously  be- 
gan with  the  New  England  Colonies: 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connect- 
icut, New  Hampshire,  followed  by  New 
York,  Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  and 
others.  Is  it  not  strange  that  today 
when  the  roll  is  called  of  the  49  States 
of  the  Union  it  begins  with  Alabama, 
Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas,  California, 
and  Colorado,  names  unheard  of  and  im- 
dreamed  of  on  July  1,  1776?    Yet  every 
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one  of  the  36  States  that  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  sisterhood  of  States  from 
that  time  has  met  opposlUon.  But  I  dare 
say — and  I  challenge  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  have  one  Member  of 
Congress  from  any  one  of  those  36  States 
rise  In  the  well  of  the  House  and  say  that 
when  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  ad- 
mitted his  State  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States  it  made  a  mistake. 

It  is  very  Interesting  to  note  that  even 
before  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  by  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  they  had  granted  an 
organic  act  to  the  Territory  of  Ohio. 
Two  years  later  they  granted  an  organic 
act  to  Tennessee,  and  State  after  State 
from  that  time  down  until  last  year  was 
admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of  States; 
and  this  country  has  become  bigger,  and 
better,  and  greater  because  of  it. 

When  we  vote  in  this  House  later  this 
afternoon  to  admit  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii into  the  sisterhood  of  States  to 
make  it  the  50th  State  of  the  Union,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, we  will  not  have  under  the  American 
flag  an  incorporated  Territory. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  momen- 
tous occasion.  The  people  who  voted 
against  other  States  have  lived  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways.  I  appreciate, 
and  I  know  that  the  other  members  of 
this  committee  appreciate  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  loyal  opposition,  of  those 
who  have  spoken  against  Hawaiian 
statehood.  But  I  call  upon  those  who 
have  up  until  now  opposed  statehood  to 
see  the  error  of  their  ways,  to  rise  and 
support  the  action  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
so  that  this  Congress  can  present  to  the 
world  a  unanimous  front,  so  that  when 
the  word  goes  out  this  evening  over  the 
wires  throughout  the  known  world  that 
the  United  States  has  added  a  50th  star 
to  its  flag,  it  will  be  known  that  it  was 
done  with  the  unanimous  support  of  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Yes;  let  us  not  be  like  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  who  saw  me  last  night 
and  said,  "Do  you  know,  if  I  had  it  to 
do  over  again.  I  would  have  voted  for 
Hawaiian  statehood."  Today  you  will 
have  your  last  opportunity.  No  other 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  ever  have  the  opportunity 
that  is  being  presented  to  you  today. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  committee 
and  to  make  the  vote  not  three  to  one 
but  overwhelming  in  favor  of  Hawaiian 
statehood. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I.  at  this  time, 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
presentation.  May  I  state  that  through- 
out the  10  years  that  I  have  worked  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  his 
actions  have  been  prompted  as  he  has 
studied  and  made  judgment  on  legisla- 
tion not  only  by  his  mind,  but  also  by  his 
heart,  and  in  his  statement  today,  it  is 
the  heart  of  the  Congressman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  making  thla 
presentation. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
statement  and  also  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  the  many  years 
that  he  has  spent  working  for  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1952.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  was  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Possessions.  He  worked  very 
hard  in  that  Congress  for  statehood,  and 
in  every  subsequent  Congress.  He  has 
worked  very  hard  in  this  Congress.  I 
wish,  at  this  time,  to  give  the  gentleman 
my  p)ersonal  word  of  congratulations  not 
only  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
but  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  what  I  anticipate  will  be  not  only 
a  great  day  for  them  but  for  the  people 
in  Hawaii  as  well. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Meyer]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEYER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thing  it  is  perfectly  fitting  that  we  should 
now  hear  from  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont who  has  Just  taken  the  floor  to  fol- 
low the  presentation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  certainly  in 
order  that  the  gentleman  who  represents 
in  this  House  the  first  State  to  become 
a  State  by  admission  after  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  had  united  together 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  now  state  his  position. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Na- 
tion had  its  beginnings  in  the  union  of 
thirteen  colonies  who  ultimately  in  1787 
drafted  and  subsequently  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  1791  Vermont  became  the  14th  State 
and  was  the  first  State  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress. Prior  to  its  admittance,  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1791.  Vermont  had  approved  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  in  pre- 
senting to  the  Congress  its  case  for  state- 
hood the  commissioners  of  Vermont 
said: 

They  have  seen  with  great  satisfaction  a 
new  and  more  perfect  union  of  the  people 
of  America,  and  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  have  recently  approved  the  national 
Constitution  manifests  their  attachment  to 
It,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  desire  to 
participate  in  its  benefits. 

And  in  conclusion  they  added: 

The  memorialists  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents most  respectfully  petition  that  the 
Congress  will  consent  to  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  by  that  name  and 
style,  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the 
United  States. 

The  petition  was  granted  by  act  of 
Congress  on  February  18,  1791,  and  on 
March  4  of  that  year  Vermont  was  legally 
admitted  as  the  14th  State  of  these 
United  States. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years 
have  passed  since  that  memorable  oc- 
casion and  our  Nation  has  increased  In 
area,  and  in  stature,  and  now  comprises 
49  States.  There  remains  one  Territory 
which  desires  statehood  and  which  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  prepared  to  as- 
sume equal  partnership  in  our  cherished 
Union. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  people  of 
my  State  have  indicated  to  me  that  they 
favor  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  the 
50th  State.  I  am  able  to  enthusi- 
astically express  the  wishes  of  those  con- 
stituents who  with  rare  exception  wish 
to  welcome  a  new  star  into  our  galaxy. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Green  Mountain  State — 
the  first  petitioners  for  statehood — 
should  be  supporting  this  proposal.  Ver- 
mont again  looks  westward.  We  want 
Hawaii  to  join  as  full  partners  in  our 
common  destiny. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
against  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a 
State.  I  recall  that  probably  most  of  these 
arguments  and  many  others  were  used 
in  earlier  opposition  to  the  entrance  of 
almost  every  other  State  that  came  in 
after  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies.  I 
propose  that  in  the  final  analysis,  grant- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  opposition,  it 
does  not  make  much  difference  in  the 
end.  This  country  has  grown  and  be- 
come great  because  we  were  willing  to 
admit  other  States.  If  we  had  not  seen 
fit  to  do  so,  probably  the  original  Union 
would  no  longer  endure;  and.  therefore. 
I  hope  that  on  this  historic  occasion  we 
will  present  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Ullman  I . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  the  fine  way 
In  which  they  have  brought  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, many  of  whom  worked  on  thi« 
legislation  for  years  before  I  came 
to  this  body.  And  I  would  like  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  gentleman  who 
led  the  opposition  in  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Rogers] 
because  although  he  was  basically  and 
deeply  opposed  to  this  legislation  he 
nevertheless  contributed  greatly  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  bill.  He  helped  write 
the  language  that  makes  this  bill  one  of 
the  finest  statehood  bills  that  has  ever 
come  before  this  body. 

My  good  friend  the  Delegate  from  Ha- 
waii deserves  great  commendation  for 
the  statesmanlike  way  in  which  he  han- 
dled this  matter  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  him  personally  and  so  much  to 
his  Territory.  When  he  came  here  he 
set  a  goal,  and  he  worked  consistently 
toward  that  goal.  He  did  not  let  tem- 
porary changes  in  the  political  situation 
deter  him  :  steadfastly  he  worked  toward 
his  objective.  Today  marks  a  tremend- 
ous personal  victory  for  the  Delegate 
from  Hawaii. 

We  in  Oregon  celebrate  our  hundredth 
birthday  of  statehood  this  year,  and  I 
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am  particularly  happy  that  Hawaii  is 
going  to  Join  the  Union  100  years  follow- 
ing the  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  sponsor  of  one 
of  the  proposals  authorizing  Hawaiian 
statehood.  I  am  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  now  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration. 

Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  concerning  the  wlsciom  of  per- 
mitting Hawaii  to  Join  the  Union.  I 
actively  participated  in  those  hearings, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  now  is  the  time 
to  authorize  statehood  and  thus  provide 
long -overdue  equitable  treatment  for  the 
more  than  half  a  million  loyal  Ameri- 
cans Inhabiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Hawaii  has  long  been  promised  state- 
hood, both  by  implication  and  by  ofDcial 
action  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Fifty-nine  years  ago  Hawaii 
voluntarily  surrendered  its  independ- 
ence at  the  tirgent  invitation  of  this 
country.  This  action  between  two  gov- 
ernments took  place  in  ordcT  that  Ha- 
waii might  be,  as  ofBcially  stated,  "incor- 
porated into  the  United  St.ates  as  an 
integral  part  thereof." 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  in  1854.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce  authori;ied  negotia- 
tions to  annex  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States.  This  proposed  treaty  of  1854 
stated  that  the  "Hawaiian  Islands  shall 
be  incorporated  into  the  American  Union 
as  a  State,  enjoying  the  same  depree  of 
sovereignty  as  other  States,  and  admitted 
as  such  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  con- 
sistency with  the  principles  and  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunity  of 
a  State  as  aforesaid  on  a  per:ect  equality 
with  other  States  of  the  Union."  Though 
the  negotiations  were  not  consummated. 
their  discussion  in  official  circles  caused 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  believe  statehood 
was  their  destiny. 

President  Andrew  Johnson,  In  his  an- 
nual message  to  the  40th  Congress  on 
December  19. 1868,  in  speaking  of  a  reci- 
procity treaty  with  Hawaii,  said  "it  would 
be  a  guarantee  of  the  good  will  and  fore- 
bearance  of  all  nations  until  the  people 
of  the  islands  shall  of  themselves,  at  no 
distant  day.  voluntarily  apply  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union."  Twenty-two  years 
later  Hawaii  was  incorporated  into  the 
Union.  Since  then  Hawaii  has  applied 
by  petitioning  Congress  for  statehood  on 
at  least  20  different  occasions. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  as  long 
ago  as  January  21.  1946.  recommended 
statehood  for  Hawaii  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage on  the  state  of  the  Union.  He  again 
recommended  to  Congress  that  Hawaii  be 
granted  statehood  when  the  81st  Con- 
gress reconvened. 

When  the  elected  leaders  of  demo- 
cratic America  throughout  a  hundred- 
year  period  oflQcially  recommend  that 
Hawaii  should  be  granted  State  govern- 
ment, it  is  time  the  recommendation  be 
fulfilled.  In  statements  of  its  Members 
and  by  action  of  its  committees.  Congress 
itself  has  caused  the  people  of  Hawaii 
to  believe  that  State  government  would 
soon  be  achieved. 

The  action  taken  by  Congress  Is  much 
more  than  an  implied  promise;  it  is  the 


continuation  of  a  policy  firmly  estab- 
lished by  Congress  on  29  other  occasions 
when  States  have  been  brought  from  ter- 
ritoriality to  statehood.  It  has  been 
recognized  historically  that  when  Con- 
gress actively  recognizes  a  Territory  as 
a  "part  of  the  United  States"  and  incor- 
porates it  into  the  Union  as  such,  that 
in  itself  is  a  prereqviisite  to  any  step  in 
the  direction  of  statehood. 

As  long  ago  as  1900,  Congress  rejected 
an  amendment  to  the  proposed  Organic 
Act  for  Hawaii  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  Hawaii  should  not  at  any  time 
In  the  future  be  admitted  to  statehood. 
It  was  during  the  56th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, that  Congressman  Ebenezer  J.  Hill, 
Republican,  of  Connecticut,  during  de- 
bate on  the  proposed  Organic  Act  for 
Hawaii,  moved  to  add  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed, 
taken,  or  held  to  Imply  a  pledge  or  promise 
that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will  at  any  fu- 
ture time  be  admitted  as  a  State  or  attached 
to  any  State. 

When  questioned  by  a  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois, 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  anything 
in  the  bill  providing  a  government  for 
Hawaii  which  committed  Congress  to  ad- 
mit Hawaii  to  statehood.  Congressman 
Hill  replied: 

I  think  there  Is.  •  •  •  The  American  peo- 
ple look  upon  the  authorization  and  full  or- 
ganization of  a  Territory  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward statehood.  It  has  always  been  so  con- 
strued; It  always  will  be  so  construed. 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  But 
Congressman  Hill  was  correct  when  he 
staled: 

The  American  people  look  upon  the  au- 
thorization and  full  organization  of  a  Terri- 
tory OS  the  first  step  toward  statehood. 

On  February  20. 1900.  Senator  Morgan, 
of  Alabama,  during  debate  on  Hawaii's 
Organic  Act  in  the  Senate,  said  that 
when  he  was  in  Hawaii,  as  a  member  of 
the  McKinley  Commission  to  draft  a 
form  of  government  for  Hawaii,  he  had 
made  a  study  of  Hawaii's  experience  in 
government.  Following  his  two  visits  to 
Hawaii,  he  said: 

I  became  satisfied  that  those  people  had 
built  up  a  government  that  was  at  least 
equal  in  all  respects  to  any  government  in 
the  American  Union. 

He  then  told  the  U.S.  Senate  his  first 
proposition  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission meeting  in  Honolulu  was  that — 

We  should  recommend  that  the  people  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  hold  a  con- 
vention, adopt  a  constitution,  and  apply  for 
admission  into  the  American  Union. 

The  last  survivor  of  that  group,  the 
late  Justice  Frear,  wrote  not  long  ago 
to  Hawaii's  late  Delegate  to  Congress, 
Joseph  R.  Farrington,  that  the  five-man 
Commission  "did  recognize  and  realize 
at  the  time  that  they  were  recommend- 
ing for  Hawaii  a  status  which  was  re- 
garded as  leading  to  statehood." 

During  the  past  20  years  Congress  has. 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  sent  its  com- 
mittees to  Hawaii  to  investigate  the 
readiness  of  Hawaii  to  attain  statehood. 
Several  of  these  congressional  commit- 
tees have  also  held  statehood  hearings 
in   our   National   Capital.    Every   year 


since  the  end  of  the  war,  a  congressional 
committee  has  recommended  immediate 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  No  wonder  the 
half-million  people  of  Hawaii  feel  that 
statehood  has  been  promised  to  them. 

From  every  historical  precedent  in  our 
dealings  with  former  territories  which 
are  now  States,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
have  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  one  day  attain  State  govern- 
ment. Statehood  for  Hawaii  has  been 
promised  by  implication  ever  since  our 
Nation  began  to  function. 

The  Continental  Congress  provided  in 
the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  admission 
of  States.  In  those  days  when  a  terri- 
tory had  5,000  free  male  inhabitants,  it 
was  granted  legislative  powers  and  al- 
lowed to  have  a  delegate  to  Congress; 
when  it  had  60,000  inhabitants  it  was 
eligible  for  statehood.  Hawaii,  today, 
has  over  half  a  million  inhabitants — 
more  than  any  of  the  other  29  territories 
had  when  they  attained  statehood,  ex- 
cepting only  Oklahoma.  Yet  Hawaii, 
which  has  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
half  a  century,  in  contrast  to  the  average 
of  20  years  for  all  other  former  Terri- 
tories now  States,  still  lives  on  in  hopes 
of  having  the  promises  of  statehood 
fulfilled. 

The  promises  of  statehood  have  not 
only  been  held  out  to  Hawaii  by  action 
of  our  Government,  and  by  statements 
of  our  Presidents,  but  by  the  two  major 
political  parties  of  the  United  States. 
Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  endorse  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
Those  promises  to  the  people  of  Hawaii 
must  be  kept.  We  must  give  increasing 
evidence  to  the  millions  of  people  the 
world  over  that  democracy  works. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  a  direct  obli- 
gation to  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  to  grant 
them  statehood.  Hawaii  was  annexed 
by  act  of  Congress  59  years  ago  as  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Un*t«d  States. 
Congress,  in  1900,  by  enactment  of  an 
organic  act — In  reality  a  pattern  of  a 
State  constitution^ompleted  the  incor- 
poration of  Hawaii  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Union.  Based  on  historical  prece- 
dent, Hawaii  has  been  promised  state- 
hood. 

Our  Supreme  Court  recognizes  the 
tentative  character  of  Territorial  status. 
The  Court  in  one  case  before  it  con- 
cluded that — 

The  organization  of  governments  for  the 
Territories  was  but  temporary,  and  would  be 
superseded  when  the  Territories  become 
States  of  the  Union. 

Thus,  three  branches  of  government 
vmder  our  Constitution  have  by  their  ac- 
tions implied  or  promised  State  govern- 
ment to  Hawaii.  Congress  has  already 
enacted  legislation  to  admit  as  States  30 
former  Territories,  including  Alaska. 
A  number  of  our  executives.  President 
Eisenhower  among  them,  have  endorsed 
State  government  for  Hawaii.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  pointed  out  that 
Territorial  government  was  necessarily 
limited  to  a  period  of  pupilage. 

Let  us  not  delay  any  longer  in  granting 
statehood  to  our  fellow  American  citizens 
in  HawaiL  Let  us  keep  our  promises  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
that  with  maturity  will  come  responsibil- 
ity. In  our  modem  world  Hawaii  needs 
voting  representation  in  Congress.     "No 
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taxation  without  representation**  and 
"No  government  without  the  consent  of 
the  governed,"  are  axioms  as  much 
alive  and  as  Important  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  as  they  were  to  our  forefathers 
who  first  conceived  them.  They  can 
only  be  made  meaningful  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  legislation  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  one  who  supports  the  cab- 
inet system  at  the  Federal  level  and  who 
supported  the  cabinet  system  for  his 
own  State.  I  welcome  the  cabinet  system 
experiment  reported  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

As  one  who  supports  division  of  the 
budget  Into  separate  capital  and  ex- 
penditure sections.  I  welcome  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  seen  fit  to 
so  divide  Its  budget,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  constitution  reported  to  us  today. 

As  one  who  has  long  supported  in  his 
own  State  an  automatic  constitutional 
reapportionment  of  the  legislature  on  a 
reasonable  population  basis.  I  welcome 
the  inclusion  in  the  Hawaiian  constitu- 
tion of  that  feature  as  reported  to  us 
today. 

As  a  first-term  Member.  I  deem  it  a 
high  privilege  to  have  been  sworn  into 
this  body  on  the  same  day  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Rivers),  the  first 
Representative  from  that  State,  and  I 
deem  it  an  even  higher  honor  to  have 
the  rare  privilege  and  good  fortime  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Congress  which  ad- 
mits the  50th  State  to  the  Union. 

May  I  say  parenthetically  that  I  have 
yet  to  receive  the  first  piece  of  mail  ask- 
ing me  not  to  vote  in  favor  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii.  I  can  recall  no  occasion  in 
my  own  State  when  this  question  has 
come  up  but  what  the  vote,  whether  in 
my  party  or  among  my  friends,  was 
unanimous  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union. 

As  a  Member  from  a  mountain  State, 
may  I  say  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Con- 
gress welcome  into  statehood  a  most  un- 
usual mountain  State.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  welcome  Hawaii  into  the  group  of 
mountain  States. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Colo- 
rado delegation,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  dean  of  our  delegation, 
Mr.  AsPiNALL,  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  for  this  very  fine  work  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  fioor  at  this 
time.  As  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  I 
am  sure  on  behalf  of  all  the  Members,  I 
congratulate  the  entire  membership  of 
that  committee  on  both  sides,  not  only 
for  the  work  they  have  done  on  the  bill 
and  the  report,  but  also  for  the  able 
presentation  we  have  had  today. 

As  an  American  citizen  I  welcome  Ha- 
waii into  full  membership  in  the  family 
of  States. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Georgb  P. 
Miller  1. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  I  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Larcade  committee,  a  subcommittee 


of  the  then  Committee  of  Insular  Affairs 
that  in  1946  visited  the  islands  and 
made  one  of  the  most  intensive  studies 
on  behalf  of  statehood  that  has  ever 
been  made.  I  am  convinced,  as  I  was 
then,  that  Hawaii  is  more  than  ready 
for  statehood.  She  is  as  capable  of  gov- 
erning herself  as  any  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  and  this  privilege  should  be  ac- 
corded her. 

At  that  time  we  had  the  privilege  of 
nailing  to  the  mast  a  number  of  rumors 
in  reference  to  subversion,  and  disloy- 
alty that  had  been  spread  during  the 
war.  There  was  no  positive  evidence  to 
supp>ort  them. 

There  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
people  in  our  States  who  can  be  accused 
of  disloyalty  or  whose  political  ideals 
are  not  the  political  ideals  of  the  over- 
whelming number  of  Americans.  If 
there  are  any  who  can  claim  any  State  is 
without  such  groups,  let  them  stand  up. 
Hawaii's  proportion  of  such  dissidents  is 
no  greater  than  the  average. 

Surely  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  no 
different  from  the  people  in  the  other  49 
States.  They  are  good  American  citi- 
zens who  when  called  upon  have  done 
their  bit  to  sustain  this  country  and 
who  are  as  proud  of  that  citizenship  as 
you  are  or  I. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehl- 

MAN  ] . 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  in  bringing  this 
bill  before  the  House  for  action  today. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  Hawaiian  statehood. 
Hawaii  has  been  a  Territory  of  these 
United  States  for  many  years.  We  have 
watched  her  grow  and  develop  a  healthy 
economy.  We  have  watched  her  sons  de- 
fend our  constitutional  liberties  on  the 
battlefield.  We  have  watched  her  blos- 
som into  statehood  status.  Hawaii  has 
come  of  age,  she  is  fully  able  to  bear  her 
part  of  the  burdens  of  statehood  and  I 
say  it  is  time  we  extend  to  her  the  bene- 
fits of  statehood. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  vote  for  Alaska 
In  the  last  Congress.  I  deemed  it  a  high 
honor  to  vote  for  the  49th  State  and  I 
likewise  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
on  this  historic  occasion  to  cast  my  vote 
welcoming  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PirnieI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Hawaii 
has  the  population,  economy,  and  proper 
respect  for  constitutional  government  to 
support  statehood.  As  a  Territory,  its 
people  have  demonstrated  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  our  common  American  ideals  and 
practices.  On  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
the  Pacific,  and  Korea,  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  as  Americans,  has  been 
indelibly  written  into  the  pages  of  world 
history.  I  am  proud  to  support  the  bill 
to  admit  Hawaii  into  the  Union  as  our 
50th  State. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the   gentleman  from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

WlDNALLl. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
heartily  support  this  bill  and  hope  it  will 
have  a  sp>eedy  passage.  It  not  only 
makes  possible  the  addition  of  a  new 
State  to  the  Union  that  richly  merits 
such  recognition,  but  awarding  statehood 
should  prove  most  advantageous  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  Hawaii  has 
for  40  years  awaited  statehood  status 
since  the  first  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House.  Its  population  of  almost  one- 
half  a  million  has  for  years  shown  its 
ability  to  support  a  sound  economy  and 
it  has  had  outstanding  development 
throneh  progressive  leadership.  During 
World  War  n  many  of  our  citizens  be- 
lieved that,  because  of  the  very  varied 
national  background  of  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii that  the  islands  would  prove  an 
Achilles  heel  in  our  defense.  To  the 
contrary  and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
its  residents  their  full  loyalty  was  proven 
continually  and  aided  immeasurably  in 
our  ultimate  victory. 

I  believe  that  admission  of  Hawaii  will 
prove  of  great  significance  in  our  history. 
It  carries  even  greater  import  than  the 
admission  of  Alaska  last  year.  Finally, 
after  many  years  of  debate,  sober 
thought,  and  judgment,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  48  States  and  now  Alaska, 
have  put  aside  their  prejudices  and  nar- 
row views  of  the  past.  This  year  the 
debates  on  both  the  Senate  and  House 
floors  were  on  a  high  level  and  did  not 
display  the  appeals  to  passion  and  bias 
exhibited  on  some  past  occasions. 

Not  only  does  statehood  fulfill  the 
promises  made  in  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  platforms,  but  it  demonstrates 
to  the  world  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try respect  the  dignity  of  man  and  sin- 
cerely mean  our  belief  in  freedom  and 
liberty  and  opportunity  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. Hawaiian  statehood  carries  with 
it  a  spiking  of  Communist  propaganda 
claims  and  I  hope  that  it  also  indicates 
that  the  temper  of  both  Houses  is  such 
that  the  long  disfranchised  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  granted 
self-government.  It  is  a  tragedy  that 
the  residents  of  Washington  have  been 
voteless  for  so  many  years. 

We  have  spent  billions  on  defense  for 
missiles  and  H-bombs  and  billions  to 
bolster  the  economy  and  yet  unwilling- 
ness to  grant  the  vote  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia citizens  again  provides  Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

The  vote  that  will  be  taken  today  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
United  States.  As  the  Representative 
from  the  Seventh  District  of  New  Jersey, 
I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  vote  for  Hawaii  as  our  50th 
State. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  I  Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
nearing  the  close  of  the  debate,  and  I 
think  we  all  know  that  this  legislation 
will  pass  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  I 
think  the  reason  is  that  we  are  going 
to  legislate  our  hopes  here  and  not  our 
fears.  Some  would  have  us  vote  "no" 
because  we  fear  Harry  Bridges,  because 
we  fear  a  little  band  of  Communists,  be- 
cause we  fear  that  these  people  in  this 
great  island — with  their  wonderful  blend 
of  racial  strains — cannot  govern  them- 
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selves  as  other  people  do.  I  say  that  that 
is  no  way  to  legislate.  We  are  going  to 
pass  this  bill  today  because  we  will  leg- 
islate our  hopes.  There  appears — and  I 
know  all  of  you  have  seen  it  so  many 
times  that  you  probably  have  committed 
it  to  memory — in  this  great  Chamber  a 
statement  by  Daniel  Webster  high  on 
the  wall  above  the  rostrum  occupied  by 
the  Speaker.  It  Is  the  only  tablet  or 
.  writing  on  the  walls  of  this  great  room. 
I  think  that  the  challenge  of  Webster's 
great  utterance  was  placed  there  as  a 
challenge  to  us  and  to  all  others  who 
will  serve  here.    Let  me  read  it: 

Let  tis  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  its  Institutions. 

This  is  what  we  are  doing  today.  We 
are  strengthening  our  coimtry.  We  are 
building  up  its  institutions,  I  say  to  you. 
Further,  Daniel  Webster  said  In  this 
statement  that  if  we  do  these  things, 
quoting  again : 

We  also  In  our  day  and  generation  may 
perform  something  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered. . 

I  say  that  if  the  86th  Congress  docs 
nothing  else,  when  the  history  books 
are  written,  it  will  be  recorded  that  we 
were  the  Congress  that  enlarged  the 
concept  of  our  Nation  and  admitted  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  So.  let  us  vote  yes 
today  because  we  believe  in  democracy; 
vote  yes  because  we  believe  in  strength- 
ening the  institutions  of  our  country. 
This  is  the  reason  this  legislation  will 
pass,  and  let  us  brush  aside  all  the 
doubts,  all  the  insignificant  arguments, 
and  vote  for  democracy  and  a  strength- 
ened United  States. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  has  ever 
made  the  acquaintance,  during  the  many 
years  of  discussion  on  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  of  a  citizen  of  my 
State,  George  Lehleitner.  Mr.  Lehleit- 
ner  is  well  known  in  Alaska,  as  in  Ha- 
waii. I  would  not  want  this  debate  to 
end  without  paying  tribute  to  him,  be- 
cause, using  his  own  resources  and  with 
complete  devotion  to  the  causes  of  the 
peoples  of  these  two  great  areas:  I  think 
more  than  any  single  individual  he  has 
contributed  immensely  to  the  historic 
occasions  of  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  I  might  say  also  that  I  per- 
sonally am  proud  that  a  man  from  my 
State  of  Louisiana  has  made  this  con- 
tribution, because  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, purchased  in  1803.  was  the  first 
/  significant  development  of  the  United 
States  of  America  after  the  Thirteen 
Original  States. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  a  most  appro- 
priate comment,  and  we  on  the  commit- 
tee know  of  his  magnificent  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
historic  occasion.  I  rise  to  support  the 
legislation  which  will  make  Hawaii  our 
50  ih  state. 


Our  history  is  convincing  proof  that 
our  country  has  grown  not  only  in  size 
but  in  strength,  vision,  and  unity  with  the 
admission  of  each  succeeding  State.  As 
California,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alaska,  and 
the  remaining  States  admitted  to  the 
Union,  opened  new  vistas  to  our  people, 
increased  our  strength  and  unity  and 
demonstrated  the  practical  application 
of  the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
world,  so  will  Hawaii. 

My  only  reservation,  occasioned  by 
certain  Communist  influences,  now  ap- 
parently prevalent,  has  been  resolved  by 
the  belief  that  a  grateful  ipeople  in  a 
surge  of  patriotism  kindled  by  their  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  will  exert  the 
necessary  effort  to  remove  this  one  blem- 
ish from  an  otherwise  untarnished  record 
of  patriotism,  industry,  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  as  our  50th  State 
and,  in  the  belief  that  this  bill  will  pass 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  welcome 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmerI. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI,  I 
wanted  to  say  that  I  subscribe  to  the 
tribute  tiiat  he  paid  to  Mr.  George  Leh- 
leitner, who  maintains  a  home  in  my 
congressional  district. 

I  have  consistently,  as  the  Members  of 
this  House  know,  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  still  opposed  to  it.  and  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  it.  But  in  this 
man  to  whom  tribute  was  paid  here  we 
find  one  who  unselfishly  has  been  a  great 
crusader  for  this  cause.  He  has  done 
everything  he  coiild  to  try  to  change  my 
position,  but  whatever  he  has  done  has 
been  unselfish,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  the  tribute  that  my  friend  has  paid 
him.  I  respect  his  views  even  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  he  respects  mine.  He  is 
a  gentleman  in  every  respect  and  believes 
in  fighting  for  what  he  sul>scribes  to. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  (>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  is  the  redemption  of  a 
promise  which  we  made  more  than  60 
years  ago. 

By  granting  it,  the  United  States  is 
proving  today  that  we  keep  our  word. 

We  shall  be  proving  also  that  we  still 
are  motivated  by  the  same  principles 
which  gave  us  birth  as  a  nation  when  we 
said  that  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny." 

For  60  years  the  proud  people  of  Ha- 
waii have  unc(»nplainingly  paid  all  Fed- 
eral taxes  paid  by  other  Americans,  and 
for  60  years  their  sons  have  wilUngly 
volunteered  and  have  been  conscripted 


to  offer  their  lives  in  defense  of  our 
country.  Yet  they  have  had  no  voice  in 
the  governing  of  the  country. 

Today,  happily,  that  fundamental 
wrong  is  being  righted. 

The  citizens  of  Hawaii  have  fully 
demonstrated  a  readiness  for  full  part- 
nership in  our  American  family  of 
States. 

The  record  clearly  shows,  to  their 
great  credit,  that  they  have  given  their 
average  youngster  more  years  of  school- 
ing, have  a  far  lower  crime  ratio  in  ev- 
ery category,  pay  a  higher  per  capita  tax 
to  our  Federal  Treasury,  and  have  sacri- 
ficed proportionately  a  greater  nvunber 
of  their  sons  and  husbands  to  defend 
freedom  in  the  last  three  American  wars 
than  has  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

For  Hawaiians.  this  has  been  much 
more  than  merely  a  fight  for  political 
equality.  It  has  been  an  intensely  spir- 
itual struggle  by  a  people  to  demonstrate 
to  their  fellow  Americans  on  the  main- 
land, and  especially  to  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  possession  of  an  oriental 
or  a  Polynesian  name  and  face  is  not  of 
itself  a  badge  of  inferiority. 

More  important  than  any  of  this  per- 
haps, we  and  they  are  today  demon- 
strating to  the  world  that  the  system  of 
government  we  have  perfected  here  in 
the  United  States  works,  not  only  for 
Caucasians,  but  for  all  of  the  world's 
peoples. 

What  an  impact  this  lesson  could 
have  on  all  of  Asia. 

So  far  as  Hawaiians  themselves  are 
concerned,  they  have  long  since  proven 
their  own  deep  and  abiding  patriotism 
to  the  United  States. 

During  World  War  n,  Hawaii's  native 
son  battalions  endured  the  heaviest  bat- 
tlefield casualties  of  any  American  field 
unit  and  justly  won  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  highly  decorated  organ- 
ization in  the  entire  170  year  history  of 
the  U.S.  armed  services. 

Many  of  my  very  good  friends  in 
Texas  who  served  in  the  36th  Division 
during  World  War  n  owe  their  lives  to 
the  selfless,  heroic,  and  sacrificial  patri- 
otic devotion  of  the  men  of  the  442d 
Infantry  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
Hawaiians  all,  who  broke  through  the 
enemy  lines  in  Italy  during  the  bitter 
days  of  World  War  n  when  other  units 
had  failed  and,  at  great  cost  to  them- 
selves, provided  a  rescue  for  that  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  36th  Division  which 
had  foxmd  itself  trapped  and  siu*- 
rounded.  No  Texan,  and  no  American, 
should  ever  forget  that  act  of  marvelous 
heroism. 

In  the  Korean  war,  our  only  armed 
clash  as  a  nation  with  ccnnmunism. 
Hawaiian  units  were  employed  heavily 
in  those  heartbreaking  early  days  when 
they,  and  a  pitifully  small  number  of 
other  Americans,  gallantly  kept  us  from 
being  pushed  off  the  Korestn  Peninsula. 
As  a  consequence,  Hawaii's  Korean  war 
deaths  were  more  than  four  times  higher 
than  the  U.S.  average. 

More  than  22.000  Hawaiians  wore  the 
American  imiform  in  that  c(xiflict  with 
communism.  Many  were  killeS.  land 
others  taken  prisoner.  Yet  the  record 
reveals  not  a  single  case  of  defection  or 
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desertion  to  the  enemy.  The  Commu- 
nists, with  their  most  fiendish  tech- 
niques, could  never  succeed  in  brain- 
washing a  single  one  of  them. 

On  every  occasion  vhen  we  have 
brought  In  another  State  as  a  member 
of  this  great  American  imion,  the  ac- 
tion has  precipitated  bitter  controversy. 
Always  there  have  been  dire  predictions. 
But  always  those  predictiaos  have  been 
proven  to  have  been  wrong.  Most  of 
the  self -same  argtmients  being  employed 
today  against  Hawaii  were  employed 
against  Uie  sulmission  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas. 

On  the  face  of  the  preat  seal  of 
Hawaii,  there  is  this  inscription:  "Ua 
niau  ke  ea  o  ka  aina  i  ka  pono."  Trans- 
lated. It  reads:  "The  life  of  a  land  and 
its  people  is  preserved  by  righteousness." 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  they  ask  of  us 
today  is  righteousness — to  be  given  a 
voice  along  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
governing  of  our  common  country  which 
levies  taxes  against  them  and  which 
takes  the  lives  of  their  sons  to  defend 
our  Nation. 

To  give  them  anything  less  would  be 
imworthy  of  our  own  history  and  un- 
worthy of  our  aspirations  as  a  nation. 
Por.  as  Abraham  Lincoln  stated: 

Those  who  woiild  deny  freedom  to  others, 
do  not  deserve  It  themselves.  And,  under 
a  Just  Ood.  they  will  not  long  retain  it. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  one  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  SaundJ. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Cliairman.  when 
the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  this  bill, 
I  was  absent.  I  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  before  a  group  of  State  De- 
partment employees.  I  was  unavoidably 
delayed.  As  I  have  stated  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  if  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  for  granting 
statehood  to  Hawaii,  with  an  unqualified 
and  emphatic  "Yes." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  AVi  minutes  to  the 
gentleman       from       Oklahoma       LMr. 

EOMONDSOK]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
consider  it  the  greatest  hc»or  I  have 
known  in  my  service  in  the  House  to 
have  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the 
closing  speakers  for  the  committee  on 
this  matter  of  Hawaiian  statehood.  I 
had  intended  to  discuss  from  this  well  in 
the  closing  minutes  the  issue  of  com- 
munism, but  I  believe  that  has  been  so 
adequately  handled  by  the  distingxiished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  by  the  evidence 
put  before  us  here  today  that  no  further 
conmient  is  necessary. 

To  me  the  most  convincing  answer  to 
any  charge  that  suggests  disloyalty  or 
subversion  among  the  people  of  Hawaii 
is  their  battlefield  record  in  Korea.  You 
cannot  look  at  that  record  and  see  what 
it  tells  of  heroism  and  loyalty  of  the 
Hawaiian  soldiers  without  concluding 
that  here  Is  a  people  deserving  of  our 
ti-ust  and  confldenoe.  Remember,  there 
has  been  only  one  battlefield  of  the 
world  where  American  arms  thus  far 
have  met  the  challenge  of  Communist 
arms,  and  that  was  the  battlefield  of 
Korea.     On  that  battlefield,  with  4'^ 


times  as  many  casualties  per  unit  of 
population  as  the  average  for  other 
States  in  this  Nation,  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii have  demonstrated  and  proved  their 
loyalty  and  their  right  to  full  participa- 
Uon  In  this  Republic. 

Three  months  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
walked  in  the  shadows  of  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  with  a  distinguished  young 
American  who  is  giving  his  life  to  the 
fight  aftainst  communism.  I  asked  him 
in  the  .shadow  of  those  walls  in  Moscow, 
"What  could  we  in  Congress  do  to  con- 
tribute most  effectively  to  this  worldwide 
fight  against  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy?" I  would  like  to  tell  you  here  to- 
day that  his  answer  was  direct  and  un- 
equivocal on  the  question  of  Hawaii.  It 
was  not.  He  did  not  say,  "Vote  state- 
hood for  Hawaii."  But  he  did  say  some- 
thing that  leads  to  that  conclusion.  He 
said,  "Give  us  from  the  Congress  positive 
and  affirmative  acts  to  show  the  world 
what  democracy  means  and  what  It 
stands  for." 

That  is  what  we  do  here  today,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  give  to  the  world  positive 
and  affirmative  acts  by  our  votes  and  by 
admission  of  Hawaii  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  the  American  dream  is 
not  limited  to  one  continent,  that  the 
American  dream  is  not  hmited  to  people 
of  one  particular  racial  strain  or  one 
particular  national  origin.  We  say  to  the 
world  we  believe  in  this  American  dream 
and  we  believe  in  it  for  all  people  who 
qualify  for  participation  in  this  Union 
of  States. 

We  say  also  to  the  world  that  America 
honors  her  commitments,  that  when  we 
enter  into  a  commitment  with  an  in- 
corporated Territory  we  keep  that  com- 
mitment and  we  extend  to  that  Territory 
when  it  is  ready  for  statehood  the  mantle 
of  statehood  and  all  that  goes  with  It. 

We  also  say  to  the  world  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  conunimism  or  the  Com- 
munist philosophy  among  the  people  who 
know  what  the  American  dream  stands 
for.  Regardless  of  our  people's  racial 
origin,  regardless  of  their  place  of  birth, 
we  have  no  fear  that  they  will  abandon 
American  principles  and  American  Ideals 
for  this  Communist  philosophy.  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  or  any  place  else  where 
statehood  is  entrusted  to  a  i)eople. 

So  I  say  to  you  today,  we  have  the 
opportunity  here  with  a  positive  and 
affirmative  act  to  spread  the  glory  of  the 
American  dream  2,000  miles  to  the  west, 
and  to  say  to  a  great  people,  we  admit 
you  to  full  partnership  in  this  Union. 
And  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  2,000  miles, 
either.  We  know  that  you  can  go  from 
Washington  to  Honolulu  in  less  than  1 
day.  When  this  Nation  was  conceived 
it  took  4  days  to  travel  from  Washington 
to  Philadelphia.  Today  we  travel  the 
thousands  of  miles  from  here  to  Hawaii 
and  we  do  it  in  less  than  a  day. 

We  say  to  the  world.  "We  are  citizens 
of  a  new  age  and  a  new  world.  We  are 
writing  into  law.  with  the  new  State  of 
Hawaii,  a  new  foundation  for  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  future  that  recognizes 
this  new  age." 

•TATSMSNT      OF      CONQBIBSMAir      B.      F.      SISK. 
ItTH    DI8TK1UT.   CAUrOHHIA 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 


sular AfTairs  and  of  the  subcommittee 
having  jurisdiction  over  statehood,  I  am 
happy  today  to  rise  in  support  of  full 
citizenship  for  the  i>eople  who  will  be- 
come our  50th  State.  As  a  member  of 
the  Territories  Subcommittee,  I  have 
supported  statehood  for  Hawaii  for  the 
past  4  years.  That  support  has  been 
based  upon  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
residents  of  the  islands  were  entitled  to 
the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. That  feeling,  however,  had  been 
ratiier  an  impersonal  one  based  upon  my 
philosophy  and  hearsay,  rather  than 
upon  actual  knowledge.  Last  fall,  as  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  hereto- 
fore mentioned  in  this  debate,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  the  islands  and  today 
my  support  is  based  upon  a  deep  personal 
conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  to 
grant  statehood  to  this  area.  It  was  my 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  to  him- 
dreds  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
this  led  me  to  the  deep  conviction  that 
here  was  a  group  of  people  of  mature 
capabilities  well  able  to  carry  out  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  sister 
State.  Because  of  my  contacts  with  la- 
bor unions,  business  organizations,  edu- 
cational people,  religious  and  social 
leaders.  I  am  deeply  convinced  of  their 
awareness  of  and  their  ability  to  cope 
with  the  Conmiunist  issue  in  their  area. 
Allegations  of  Communist  domination 
in  Hawaii  are  again  being  injected  into 
the  statehood  issue  as  a  reason  for  de- 
laying admission  of  this  Territory  into 
the  Union. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  points  clear 
with  respect  to  the  revival  of  this  line  of 
attack. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  and  their  many 
friends  and  mainland  supporters  know 
this  tactic  and  they  are  most  anxious 
that  it  be  recognized.  Its  sole  aim  is 
the  defeat  of  pending  legislation  for  Ha- 
waiian statehood. 

The  people  of  Hawaii,  by  vote  of  their 
Territorial  legislature  in  1949.  requested 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee to  come  to  Hawaii  and  make  an 
on-the-spot  investigation. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii that  they  would  be  vindicated  was 
justified  by  the  reports  of  the  committees 
which  followed. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  subse- 
quently, during  April  1950,  conducted  an 
Investigation  of  Communist  activities  in 
the  islands.  Upon  Its  conclusion,  neither 
the  Democratic  chairman,  Representa- 
tive Francis  E.  Walter,  nor  the  ranking 
Republican  member  found  any  cause 
whatever  for  withholding  statehood  from 
the  Territory.  As  recently  as  the  open- 
ing weeks  of  this  86th  session  of  the 
Congress  Representative  Waltss  volun- 
tarily appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  reaffirm 
his  belief  that  Hawaii  should  be  granted 
statehood. 

We  have  never  assumed  that  there  were 
no  Communists  in  Hawaii.  To  do  so 
would  be  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be 
naive.  Hawaii  is  too  Important  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  enemies  of  our 
way  of  life.  However,  the  problem  of 
communism  In  Hawaii  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem, Just  as  It  is  In  New  York,  and  in 
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California,  and  evenrwhere  else  in  the 
Nation. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
attempting  to  isolate  a  whole  commu- 
nity of  American  citi:!;ens,  and  to  keep 
them  in  isolation,  Just  because  there 
are  some  Communists  among  them. 

A  large  number  of  labor  unions  are 
represented  by  locals  in  Hawaii.  In  only 
one  of  them,  the  largest,  has  there  been 
a  question  of  Communist  influence.  This 
is  the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  headed  in  San 
Francisco  by  Harry  Bridges.  It  has 
been  expelled  from  the  CIO  as  part  of 
the  national  organization's  campaign 
against  communism.  More  recently,  it 
was  accused  of  being  Communist-domi- 
nated by  one  of  its  former  leaders,  Jack 
Kawano,  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

As  part  of  a  nationwide  roundup  of  al- 
leged Commimist  leaders,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  September 
1951  arrested  seven  persons  in  Hawaii 
on  charges  of  violating  the  Smith  Act. 
All  seven  were  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  composed  of  Hawaii  citizens. 

On  June  19,  1953,  a  jury  of  Hawaii  cit- 
izens returned  a  unanimous  verdict  of 
guilty  against  all  seven  defendants.  The 
fact  that  the  verdict  was  nullified  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  does  not  destroy 
the  importance  of  this  example  of  Ha- 
waii's ability  to  handle  whatever  Com- 
munist problem  there  may  be. 

It  was  during  the  1949  waterfront 
strike  that  the  Territory  demonstrated 
most  conclusively  that  it  was  able  to  con- 
trol the  effects  of  a  vital  labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 

During  the  1949  dock  strike  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  was  convened  in  spe- 
cial session.  A  law  was  enacted  au- 
thorizing the  Territory  to  take  over  the 
docks  and  carry  on  stevedoring  opera- 
tions until  the  strike  was  settled.  This 
law  remains  in  effect  and  Hawaii's  leg- 
islators have  rebuffed  efforts  by  the 
ILWU  to  have  It  repealed. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  strike  the 
Hawaii  Residents'  Association  was 
formed  to  carry  on  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  combat  communism.  This  as- 
sociation has  continued  its  program  for 
almost  10  years,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  Hawaii's  people. 

In  a  further  demonstration  of  Ha- 
waii's determination  and  ability  to  deal 
with  communism,  the  legislature  estab- 
lished a  Territorial  commission  on  sub- 
versive activities.  This  commission 
serves  as  an  Investigating  body  and  is- 
sues periodic  reports  on  whatever  evi- 
dence of  lingering  communism  may  be 
uncovered. 

Thus  have  the  people  of  Hawaii  dem- 
onstrated their  determination  to  handle 
their  own  Communist  problem.  In  this 
way  they  have  offered  further  evidence 
of  their  loyalty,  political  maturity  and 
ability  to  fulflU  the  added  responsibili- 
ties of  statehood. 

KOMI  Buix  roa  thx  district  or  Columbia 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  will  be  recognition,  at 
last,  of  an  old  American  principle. 
Those  who  govern  themselves  are  gOT- 
erned  best. 


The  great  progress  Hawaii  has  made, 
the  prosperity  of  the  islands  and  the 
achievements  of  their  community  have 
qualified  them  for  equal  status  with  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

If  there  are  any  who  doubt  the  bene- 
fits of  self-government.  I  would  like  to 
refer  them,  for  contrast,  to  the  Commis- 
sioners' recent  report  to  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Its  pages  make  somber 
reading.  Washington,  after  85  years  of 
Federal  control  of  local  government,  is 
in  a  serious  plight.  The  cold  statistics 
of  the  Commissioners'  report  give  a 
sorry  picture  of  what  can  happen  to  a 
great  city  without  self-government. 

And  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
and  some  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
most  experienced  in  District  affairs,  are 
the  first  to  declare  that  Washington 
needs  Its  own  local  self-government. 

My  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it  is 
time  to  examine  the  state  of  the  District 
and  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  good  con- 
science, we  can  continue  to  deny  the 
people  of  Washington  the  power  and 
opportunity  to  deal  with  problems  they 
are  now  helpless  to  attack.  Ixx^  at  the 
facts. 

They  show  that  much  of  the  District 
Is  lieing  blighted  by  slums.  Higher  in- 
come families  are  moving  out  and  are 
l}eing  replaced  by  low  income  families 
unable  to  Ijear  the  tax  biu-den  requii^ 
to  run  a  modem  city.  Property  values 
are  declining  and  welfare  costs  are  rising. 

Decay  has  set  in  in  the  downtown  busi- 
ness areas.  Retail  sales  in  the  District 
decline  while  business  is  booming  in 
nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

District  government  finances  are  in 
trouble  and  the  forecast  in  years  ahead 
is  even  darker. 

This  picture,  I  submit,  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  glowing  economic  health  of 
Hawaii.  It  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
voteless  citizens  of  the  District.  We. 
not  they,  have  presided  over  the  decay 
of  Washington. 

It  is  true  that  many  cities  in  this 
country  are  struggling  with  similar  prob- 
lems. But  the  people  of  other  cities  can 
fight  their  problems  with  their  powers 
of  self-government,  local  initiative  and 
local  enterprise.  The  people  of  Wash- 
ington are  denied  even  the  chance  to  try 
to  solve  their  problems. 

If  85  years  of  nonrepresentatlve  gov- 
ernment have  brought  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  this  crisis,  I  say  it  is  time  for 
a  change.  Certainly,  the  people  of  the 
District  could  do  no  worse.  I  think  they 
could  do  a  lot  better  because  I  have  faith 
in  local  self-government. 

Hawaii  has  shown  what  local  self- 
government  can  accomplish.  When  the 
time  comes  later  this  session — I  hope  not 
much  later — let  us  bestow  at  least  a 
measure  of  self-rule  and  self-respect  on 
the  nearly  million  people  of  the  District 
by  granting  home  rule. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  urging  im- 
mediate passage  of  this  bill  to  enable 
Hawaii  to  become  a  State.  This  meas- 
ure is  long  overdue.  The  repeated 
promises,  the  repeated  efforts  that  have 
been  made,  some  by  this  House,  to  grant 
statehood  can  be  crowned  today  by  this 
effort. 


I  know  of  no  one  in  this  body  with 
whom  I  have  talked  who  thinks  of  this 
addition  to  oiu*  flag  as  a  symbol  of  em- 
pire. We  have  no  imperial  intentions  as 
we  welcome  Hawaii  to  the  Union.  We 
have  no  colonial  designs.  Instead 
Hawaii  comes  in  as  have  49  before  her — 
agreeing  to  federate  because  in  union 
there  is  strength.  Her  sovereignty  as  a 
State  remains  as  does  the  sovereignty  of 
all  States.  Her  cooperation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  lends  strength  to  her 
and  to  this  Federal  Government. 

The  facts  regarding  Hawaii  are  avail- 
able to  all  who  have  read  the  excellent 
report  of  the  committee  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
I  noted,  in  particular,  the  fact  that 
Hawaii  has  a  greater  population  today 
than  any  other  State — but  the  original 
13  and  Oklahoma — had  when  admitted 
to  the  Union.  It  is  larger  in  area  than 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut.  While  it 
is  true  that  its  territory  is  not  contigu- 
ous with  the  country,  neither  was  Cali- 
fornia.   Neither  is  Alaska. 

The  mail  I  have  had  from  my  district 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  admission. 
Connecticut  has  historic  ties  with  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Its  people  were 
among  the  first  missionaries  to  settle 
there.  The  ancestor  of  a  former  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  played  an  impwr- 
tant  part  in  its  history.  More  recently, 
many  of  Connecticut  soldiers  who  served 
in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  n  had  oc- 
casion to  become  familiar  with  the  is- 
lands. 

I  would  like  to  pause  briefly  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Hawaiian  participation  in 
that  war.  As  one  who  served  in  Italy. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  record  and 
achievements  of  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  the  famous  Go-for- 
Broke  outfit.  Their  coinage,  their  te- 
nEWJity,  their  drive  has  gone  down  in  the 
history  of  the  Fifth  Army.  In  the  Pa- 
cific theater,  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  work  done  at  the  Amphibious 
Landing  Training  Center  tm  the  island 
of  Oahu,  where  techniques  of  Pacific  as- 
saults were  taught  to  members  of  divi- 
sions staging  for  combat.  I  know,  of 
course,  of  the  great  bastion  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  Army  Installation  at 
Schofield  Barracks  that  marked  this 
outpost  of  American  defense. 

Since  1903,  Hawaii  has  petitioned  no 
less  than  17  times  for  statehood.  We 
have  repeatedly  promised  her  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  statehood.  Let 
us  make  that  pledge  good. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  leg- 
islation before  us,  to  provide  statehood 
for  Hawaii. 

I  have  listened  carefully  and  Intently 
to  the  debate  on  this  bill,  both  yesterday 
and  today.  The  testimony  and  evidence 
presented  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  HawaU  desire 
statehood.  They  wish  to  be  Joined  more 
closely  with  our  Nation.  They  want  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  our  Nati<ni.  They 
desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the 
50th  State. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Hawaii  would  prove  loyal  dtlsens  of 
such  a  new  State,  and  loyal  cltlsens  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.    Their 
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past  history  and  past  endeavora  make 
that  point  dear.  Purther.  their  ener- 
gies and  talents,  and  the  resources  of 
their  Territory,  would  prove  a  definite 
asset  to  our  great  Nation. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  which  argue 
strongly  for  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us,  I  feel  that  I  should  voice 
certain  reservations  which  have  not  been 
dispelled  in  this  debate.  These  reserva- 
tions do  not  cast  any  r^ections  upon 
the  people  of  Hawaii — on  their  loyalty, 
their  sincerity,  or  their  strong  desire  to 
become  entirely  included  in  our  Nation. 

My  reservations  are  based  on  a  simple 
geographical  fact:  The  fact  that  the  Ter- 
ritory Of  Hawaii  is.  and  will  always  re- 
main, separated  from  our  continent  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  Territory  is  not  contiguous  to  our 
country.  It  has  a  separate  geographical 
Identity.  This  geographic  location  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  certain  definite 
Implications  as  far  as  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  proposed  SOth  State  are 
concerned. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  have  already 
assumed  certain  responsibility  for  the 
security  and  defense  of  Hawaii — a  re- 
tponsibllity  which  will  continue  even  if 
Hawaii  should  not  be  granted  statehood. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that — in  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood^-our 
responsibility  in  this  field  will  Increase, 
and  ths  discharge  of  that  responsibility 
may  entail  problemi  which  we  have  not 
encountered  to  date. 

This  li  ths  only  point  that  I  wanted  to 
itrt M.  X  btU0ve  that  wt  muit  f Rot  thU 
f Mt  aquarfly  m  wt  vote  to  admit  Kawali 
to  tht  Union.  To  ivold  this  Issue,  or  to 
mlntmlM  lis  ImplloftUons,  would  b«  voiy 
ihortilvhtttfi 

FuUjr  eoMOtoui  of  thi  now  rtiponii- 
MUUn  ik  will  intftU,  Z  shall  vott  for 
•totihood  for  XiwiU  bfOkuii  I  btUtvi 
Ihal  thi  roMoni  foi  tht  mMtmint  of 
tht  Mil  Mort  ui  outwtiih  tht  rtuont 
whlflh  ariut  for  tnoihtr  tount  of  aotton. 
X  •intti'My  hopt  that  XawftU.  and  our 
tailrt  Nition,  will  in  tht  loni  run  btni- 
At  from  thli  dtolilon. 

Mr.  lOMWlNOIL.  Mr.  Ohalrm&n. 
thsrt  art  ovtr  100,000  ptopls  llvint  al- 
most In  ths  shadow  of  our  Capitol  the 
world's  grtatstt  symbol  of  llbtrty  and 
frttdom«— who  have  no  volet  In  shaping 
the  destiny  of  even  their  own  affairs 
through  self-government.  In  many 
Stattt,  booause  of  disproportionate  rep- 
resentation In  State  legislatures,  many 
citizens  of  those  States  are  referred  to 
as  second  class  citizens.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  these  800,000  people  are 
not  even  cltteens.  So  far  as  the  law  and 
the  present  situation  continues,  we  the 
people  of  this  great  Oovemment,  we 
who  proudly  refer  to  ofur  Government 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  treat  these 
people  of  the  District  as  children.  We 
Representatives  In  Congress  who  are 
elected  to  represent  our  districts  are 
forced  to  sit  as  members  of  a  city  coun- 
cil or  as  members  oi  a  school  bocu^  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  peoirfe  who  can 
suid  will  take  care  of  their  own  affairs 
and  do  it  much  better  than  we  can,  and 
If  we  gave  them  the  right  of  representa- 
tion here  as  we  should  they  would  give 


as  good  an  account  of  themselves  In  this 
body  as  the  new  Representatives  that 
this  new  State  will  send  to  this  body. 

Last  year  we  granted  the  right  to  vote 
and  representation  in  this  Congress  to 
the  people  of  Aladcn  who  have  more 
territory  and  less  people  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  In  fact  the  elec- 
tion before  they  voted  for  the  approval 
of  statehood  indicated  that  there  were 
less  than  30,000  people  who  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  government  to  vote. 
We  gave  these  people  the  right  to  have 
two  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  one 
vote  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Three  votes  in  the  greatest  leg- 
islative body  in  the  world. 

My  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this: 
Is  it  not  more  important  to  give  the  peo- 
ple in  the  DLstrlct  a  voice  in  their  own 
government  at  least  than  it  is  to  give 
people  in  far-off  Alaska  and  in  faraway 
Hawaii  the  right  to  be  represented  here? 

These  people  can  truly  state  that  they 
are  worse  than  second  class  citizens. 
They  have  every  right  to  complain  and 
Join  the  refrain  of  another  day  which 
said,  "Taxation  without  representation 
is  tyranny." 

Both  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  sincerely  )}elieve.  present  us 
with  a  basic  moral  ia^ue.  It  is  this— do 
we  iiave  a  right  and  can  we  Justify 
denying  fellow  Amei  icans  the  rights  of 
citizenship— the  right  to  achieve  equal- 
ity? Is  it  right  to  ask  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  face  ths  enemy  and  fight 
with  bullets  and  not  elve  them  the  right 
to  flght  with  ballots?  u  is  my  feollng 
that  this  Congress  will  and  should  meet 
this  moral  isaue  so  far  as  Nawallan 
statehood  Is  tonotrncd  and  in  doing  so 
X  think  wt  atttpi  an  tnual  moral  obU- 
Ration  to  irant  our  fellow  Amerttani 
who  Itvt  In  tht  DlitrlDt  of  OolumMa  the 
rtHht  to  at  Itut  tovtm  their  own  looal 
analrii 

Ltt  M  now  ilvt  Immtdiatt  atltnUon 
tht  rlihtt  of  ptopit  of  tht  Dittrlei  of 
Oolumbla— who  havt  iMtn  vottltts  mueh 
too  lonf-4ht  ptopit  (if  our  tountry  will 
ararovt  and  tht  frttdom-lovini  ptopit 
of  tht  world  will  applaud. 

Mr.  JARMAff .  Mr.  Chairman,  X  want 
to  Ro  on  rtoord  for  Mtatthood  for  Ha- 
waii. Throttihout  our  history  thrtt 
baste  rtquirtmtntt  havt  bttn  dtmandtd 
by  tradition  and  prtosdsnt  before  a  State 
ean  be  admitted  into  this  Union  of  ours: 
Flnt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Bute  be  Imbued  with,  and 
sympathetic  toward,  the  principles  of 
democracy  as  exemplified  In  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government:  seoond,  that  a 
majority  of  the  electorate  desire  state- 
hood ;  third,  that  the  proposed  new  State 
have  sufficient  population  and  resources 
to  support  a  State  government  and  to 
provide  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

With  regard  to  the  first  requirement, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  people 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  thoroughly 
American.  Their  wartime  record  of  pa- 
triotism leaves  no  doul)t  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  mainland,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  this  lojralty  is 
most  certainly  an  inUigral  part  of  our 
c(»icept  of  Americanism.  Hawaiians,  re- 
gardless of  ancestry,  look  to  the  West  for 
guidance  and  emulation.    Whether  it  be 


business,  education,  sports,  politics,  or 
mores,  the  pattern  is  always  unmistaic- 
ably  American.  Hawaii  is  in  every  way 
a  mirror  of  the  mainland.  It  is  the  show- 
case of  American  democracy. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  concerning  the 
second  requirement  that  a  majority  of 
the  electorate  desire  statehood.  The  rec- 
ord of  Hawaii  is  quite  clear  in  this  re- 
spect. In  a  1910  plebiscite,  her  people 
voted  2  to  1  for  statehood.  A  decade 
later  they  approved  the  proposed  State 
constitution  by  more  than  a  3  to  1  ma- 
jority. More  recently,  the  ratio  of  ap- 
proval has  jump>ed  from  the  3  to  1  ratio 
in  1046  to  an  8  to  1  ratio  in  August  of 
1958.  The  people  of  the  islands  desire  to 
participate  in  the  full  responsibiiities 
of  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  requirement 

for  stateliood— the  ability  to  pay  for 
statehood — poses  no  problem  for  Hawaii 
The  gross  Territorial  product  of  Hawaii 
for  1957  was  about  1>4  bilUon.  a  figure 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  State 
at  the  time  of  its  admission.  In  1958 
the  per  capita  income  exceeded  that  of 
26  States,  while  the  per  capita  tax  bur- 
den  was  higher  than  that  of  33  States. 

The  Territory  Is  comparatively  thickly 
settled  with  a  population  of  about  582.- 
000.  In  fact,  Hawaii  today  has  a  greater 
population  than  that  enjoyed  at  the  time 
of  admittance  to  the  Union  by  any  of 
the  States,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  State  whose  Plfth  District  I  reprt* 
sent,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Amrrioa  was  founded, 
and  has  grown  into  the  grnt  Nation  Uit 
now  is,  on  tht  principles  of  dtaUnt  fairly 
with  all  her  people  and  granUnt  etual 
rluhu  to  all  lhoi>9  Al)le  to  fuinil  their  re- 
iponslbUltlN  and  sh^^re  In  oarrymi  tht 
tommon  burdtns.  Hawaii  hat  long  aintt 
ttrved  htr  anprtnllttshlp  In  tht  Amtrt* 
tan  way  of  lift  and  tht  Amtrttan  way 
of  lovtmmtnt.  Ilit  hat  Mttpttd  vol> 
untartly  and  wholthtarttdiy  our  idtat, 
tonotptt  and  mtthoda.  itatthood  for 
Mawait  and  tht  obUiaUont  ttait  tovtr« 
tltnty  will  impoM  on  htr  ptopit  wlU 
bring  tht  trut  npirit  of  libtrty  to  tht  is- 
lands.  Nawait.  tht  window  through 
which  all  Asia  views  Amtrttan  dtmot* 
racy,  will  assume  this  last  ohalltof  e  with 
dignity  and  fortitude. 

Mr.  LXBONATL  Mr.  Chairtnan.  it  it 
a  foregone  ooneittsion  that  U.R  4881. 
presently  sukMtltuted  by  S.  60.  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  March  11.  will  pau  the 
House  by  a  comfortable  margin  esti- 
mated by  good  authority  as  840  to  88. 

The  success  of  the  measure  was 
largely  a  result  of  the  sagackHis  han- 
dling of  the  legislation  by  Delegate  Jomr 
Burns  in  the  85th  Congress.  His  cour- 
age was  matched  only  by  his  good  Judg- 
ment in  acceding  to  the  delay  of  the 
Hawaii  bill  in  order  to  insure  the  adop- 
Uon  of  the  Alaska  bill. 

Under  the  forceful  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Leo 
CBazKN],  the  opposition  crumbled  Into 
total  insignificance. 

The  prophecy  that  I  made  on  July 
31.  1958,  relative  to  the  recognition  of 
Hawaii  is  now.  as  far  as  the  Houae  is 
concerned,  a  reality. 

I  am  proud  to  insert  in  the  Rscoao 
the  prediction  that  I  made  at  that  time 
together   with   the  merited  praise  ac- 
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corded  to  Delegate  Bttrhs.  of  Hawaii. 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  foresight  and 

leadership: 

Mr.  LxBONATX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  Btteat  to  the  sincere  efforts  of  Dele- 
gate John  Bukns,  representing  Hawaii,  In 
his  laborious  and  persistent,  campaign  to 
successfully  carry  the  banmsr  of  his  con- 
stituency into  the  circle  of  States. 

In  spite  of  the  vlcloua  opposition  waged 
against  Hawaii's  admission,  be  has  always 
maintained  the  patient  and  polite  attitude 
of  a  gentleman.  He  earned  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  all  his  colleaguet  and  has  dem- 
onstrated forensic  abilities  on  the  floor  and 
In  his  committee  work  that  commands  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  thu  Congress  and 
officials  of  Government. 

Personally  I  am  proud  to  number  him 
among  my  Intimate  frlendii.  He  has  so 
Impressed  me — a  new  Member — with  his 
appeals  for  the  admittance  of  Hawaii  that  I 
sponsored  a  bill  for  its  admittance. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  beet  use  of  a  com- 
bined effort  on  the  part  of  sev<»ral  geographi- 
cal divisions  within  the  congiessional  mem- 
bership that  the  presentment  of  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  at  the  same  sesslcn  would,  as  in 
the  past,  sMOed  their  doom. 

So  that  It  was  the  consensiu  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  supporters  of  both  States  to  delay 
the  Hawaii  bill  and  press  lor  the  Alaska 
bill— after  many  filibusters  and  other  dtlay- 
Ing  tactics  Including  some  lit  quorum  calls 
and  lengthy  debate  about  ^  days — It  wm 
purely  a  setup  political  stampede. 

Ths  treatment  of  the  Alaika  bill  In  the 
Senate  followed  the  samt  pattsrn.  And  the 
threat  was  made  that  the  Huwall  btU's  AM- 
biutertng  would  make  ths  Alaska  Job  look 
like    n    HuMdny-schonI    meotl'tg. 

Delegate  Rt'SMs  siiorumbed  to  our  advice, 
Ht  pould  not  jenimrdiM  th(  Hawaii  blll-< 
ibs  loUd  membership  of  both  budles,  north* 
•rn  Demooraiio  stftiWMrui  ami  pra*neputou> 
ean  Muu  m^n  fntm  Hit  liliih  tlmUer  and 
urban  teoitMiM  u\  ih*  Nurili,  m  dseldsd. 
And  iiisy  Unsw  wtml  vhsy  wsrs  talklai 
abuul' 

II  hM  pom*  Im  )iur  ulien  Inn  ihni  Mr« 
S%\\\  iNtini(<Ml  priiinisiitR  Willi  lUMftvrii  sr« 
iilsmiHR  i)Ki»iHt»  Hi'NNw  rur  ihi  dslsyini  (h 
nsNl  sessiun  iht  liHtvhuud  tsmpMliH  r«ir 
Nswall. 

Nu  ens  wss  mors  snRlflUi  Ihsn  Dslsfsts 
BvsNs  to  !•  aksed  Wt  ii»t<i(l  n1  it  tur  hin-^ 
and  ws  do  ths  voiing, 

h  will  iaks  a  full  sampalin  fnr  I  or  4 
months  to  put  ovsr  th«  Mawill  bill,  to  thai 
msani  lack  uf  ilmt  mads  Ihs  ilsclsion  nsets- 
sary.  Ws  Hand  behind  Hawaii  with  an 
honMl  and  slnosrt  dssirs  to  Mtabllsh  hsr 
iUtehood.  And  ws  tund  behind  Dstsfste 
■usNS,  ths  ftnest  repreeenuuve  and  most 
popular  public  servant  in  the  Oongrees.  Ml* 
return  Insurss  the  realiaatlon  of  the  dreams 
of  svsry  Hawaiian. 

Mr.  R0BI80N.  Mr.  Chslrman,  I  was 
privileged  last  year  to  cast,  my  vote  in 
favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska.  I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  here  the  many  valid  rea- 
sons given  by  my  colleagues  In  sup- 
port of  statehood  now  for  Hawaii.  To 
my  mind  those  arguments  are  as  com- 
pelling today  in  favor  of  Huwaii  as  they 
were  m  the  last  Congress  in  favor  of 
Alaska. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  desire  that  this 
Congress  extend  the  long  overdue  ad- 
vantages of  statehood  to  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  and  that,  in  view  of  that 
fact.  I  should  not  consider  this  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  or  par- 
tisan objections,  as  I  fear  some  of  us 
are  tempted  to  do. 


I  am  particularly  impressed  with  one 
extremely  important  result  of  the  action 
we  may  be  taking  here  today.  State- 
hood for  Hawaii.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
mind  will  dramatically  demonstrate  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  both 
cherish  and  practice  the  democratic 
ideal  that  our  citizens  do  stand  equal 
before  the  law  regardless  of  color  or 
creed. 

The  example  of  a  State  of  Hawaii 
will  shine  in  the  Pacific  for  half  the 
world's  people  to  see  and  compare  with 
the  empty  promise  of  equality  held  out 
by  communism.  Let  us  act  now  to  set 
such  an  example. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  historic  occasion  in  voting  statehood 
for  Hawaii  our  Government  is  keeping  a 
promise  made  long  ago.  Hawaii  has 
waited  long  and  patiently.  In  some  ways 
this  long  wait  has  not  been  in  vain.  The 
State  constitution  that  has  been  adopted 
is  a  model  one  that  might  not  have  been 
so  admirable  had  Hawaii  gained  admis- 
sion earlier.  The  economy  of  Hawaii  is 
better  able  to  support  a  State  govern- 
ment, and  the  voters  of  our  new  sister 
State  have  a  maturity  that  will  enable 
them  to  bear  their  new  burdens  with 
poise  and  their  new  obligations  with 
dignity. 

In  the  more  than  100  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Hawaiian  statehood  was 
first  considered;  and  In  the  22  hearings 
that  have  been  held  on  that  subject,  no 
one  man  nor  any  single  group  of  men 
can  be  given  complete  credit  for  the 
sueoassful  vote  thm  li  lolni  to  eomt 
about  at  the  coneiusion  of  this  debate. 
However,  speelal  reeointtlon  should  be 

Siven  to  a  few  who  havt  partleipattd  In 
D*  eulmln«tlon  of  KrwhII'i  loni  drtvi 
for  lUitheod.  I  Join  In  henoi'inv  (h* 
Mnlletnan  from  N»w  Vorii  I  Mr. 
O'BmiNi,  th«  fhalrmin  of  iht  luboom* 
mittM,  ind  thf  ivntlamiin  from  Oolorirto 
I  Mr.  AiNNALif.  ihi  ohilrman  of  thi 
OommlttM  on  Initrlor  and  tnauUr 
AffAln.  Thf  leniloman  from  Ptnniyl- 
vanlA  I  Mr.  SaylorI.  thf  ranklni  major- 
ity member  of  tho  OommlttM  on  Into rior 
and  !nsular  Affalri.  and  himitlf  a 
former  chairman  of  tht  ttrrltorial  sub- 
eommlttee.  art  tht  trio  whost  ttamwork 
has  brouiht  this  bill  to  tht  floor  today. 
On  tht  Stnatt  side,  my  own  senior  Btn- 
ator.  Senator  MtmsAY,  of  Montana,  pre- 
sided over  many  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearings  and  committee  sessions 
to  bring  out  the  bill  in  that  body. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Oeorge  H. 
Lehleitner,  of  New  Orleans,  who  has 
made  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
a  personal  crusade. 

But  if  any  one  man  is  to  be  singled  out 
for  his  statesmanship,  his  tact,  his 
patience  and  perseverance  in  the  cause 
whose  triumph  we  are  today  witnessing, 
it  is  Delegate  John  A.  Burns.  Insofar  as 
I  Imow,  only  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Ullman.  and  I.  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  were  bom  in  Montana. 
However,  the  delegate  from  Hawaii  also 
has  that  great  distinction.  He  was  bom 
at  Fort  Assiniboine  in  northern  Mon- 
tana. If  he  desires  to  represent  his  new 
State  in  the  other  body  he  will  be  the 
only  Member  of  that  body  who  was  born 
in  Montana.    If  he  returns  to  our  side. 


Al  and  I  will  welcome  him  as  the  third 
Montana-bom  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
with  extreme  pleasure  I  compliment  all 
the  members  of  our  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  both  those 
who  oppose  this  bill,  HJl.  4221,  and 
those  who  favor  it — on  both  sides  of  the 
committee  aisle.  It  is  a  splendid  presen- 
tation of  the  case — both  pro  and  con — 
that  they  present  us  for  our  Important 
and  historymaking  decision  to  l)e  re- 
corded yet  this  afternoon  on  a  rollcall 
vote. 

As  you  may  readily  surmise.  I  will  vote 
for  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  have  done 
so  each  of  the  other  occasions  it  has  been 
before  us  during  my  dozen  years  in  this 
great  legislative  body.  I  voted  during 
the  85th  Congress  for  statehood  for 
Alaska.  I  shall  vote  for  the  House  bill 
before  us  now,  or  if  the  Senate  bill  for 
Hawaii  statehood,  which  passed  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  yesterday  afternoon,  is 
substituted  for  our  House  bill,  I  shall  vote 
for  that. 

Having  listened  throughout  yester- 
day's several  hours  of  debate,  and  then 
again  from  this  morning  at  11  a.m.  add- 
ing this  information  to  that  which  Z 
obtained  at  Hawaii  when  I  was  there  a 
few  years  ago  officially  for  one  of  my 
House  committees,  I  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  fair  and  sound,  reasonable  ac- 
tion should  be  to  again  act  afSrmatlvely 
for  iu  admission  into  the  sisterhood  of 
United  States. 

Z  will  not  now  take  tht  time  of  this 
eemmlttee  of  the  Nouh  In  itnera)  debate 
to  rttnumtratt  tht  subttanilal  arau- 
mtnu  In  favor  of  (ht  admlMlon  of  Ha- 
waii undtr  ihia  bill,  and  whioh  ariu- 
mtnu  I  at  this  timt  adopt  ai  and  for  my 
own  I  nor,  eould  Z  do  Itu  Ihan  tompll- 
mtnt  UioM  who  havt  dtbstitf  atainil  (hi 
bill  for  ihtlr  manlfNtly  wtil-prtpartd 
sroNniaUon  of  ihtlr  antlphlloiophy 
lowardlhtMU.  Aa  Ihia  dtbatt  oemN  to 
a  olON  I  obatrvt  U  m  ont  of  tht  moot 
dimifltd  and  btsi  prtstntatlona  of  fat- 
tual  information  and  lummary  x  havt 
llsttntd  to  in  my  mort  than  a  doatn 
ytars  upon  this  floor. 

Purthtrmort.  Z  know  full  well  that  our 
minda  art  prttty  firmly  alrtady  madt  up 
as  to  how  each  of  us  shall  vote  in  an 
hour  or  so  from  now. 

As  to  the  Communist  problem  existing 
In  Hawaii,  which  is  stated  u  one  of  the 
very  major  objections  to  admitting  Ha- 
waii into  statehood,  I  call  your  specific 
attention  to  the  clear-cut,  analytical, 
factual  statement  made  on  this  very 
floor  within  the  hour  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  Mr.  Waltw. 
who  although  he  sat  in  committee  hear- 
ings in  Hawaii  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism and  became  pretty  Intimately 
familiar  with  the  problem  there  existing, 
took  this  floor  and  emphatically  urged 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Having  been  a 
member  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Conumttee  myself  for  several 
years  now,  some  of  which  years  he  has 
been  the  committee  chairman.  I  have 
never  Icnown  Mr.  Walter  to  advocate  any 
congressional  move  which  would  mean 
either  the  strengthening  of,  or  success 
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for,  the  Communist  philosophy  or  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  any  of  these  citizens 
of  Hawaii  can  come  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as  American  citizens.  They 
are  American  citizens  where  they  are. 
They  are  not  aliens  in  the  sense  which 
you  and  I  ordinarily  think  of  a  person  as 
being  an  alien. 

Beginning  at  the  time  I  was  a  teenager 
In  my  high  school  years  Z  was  more 
proud  than  otherwise  of  my  Nation  be- 
cause it  was  designated  as  "the  melting 
pot  of  nations."  I  doubt  If  I  can  be  suc- 
cessfully contradicted  when  I  now  make 
the  observation  that  probably  90  percent 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  can  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  parents,  grand- 
parents or  great  grandparents  born  In 
foreign  countries.  Hence  the  fact  of 
there  being  many  thousands  of  American 
cltlaens  of  foreign  ancestry  or  lineage 
In  what  will  be  the  new  State  of  Hawaii 
does  not  destroy  my  sense  of  decision 
that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  be- 
loved Nation's  security,  defense  and  ex- 
pansion that  Hawaii  be  admitted  to  full 
statehood.    Z  shall  vote  accordingly, 

Mr,  OALLAOHIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  add  some  remarks  about 
the  memorable  oooaslon  of  today  In 
whloh  Z  had  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing. 

Zt  Is  an  honor  to  vote  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  to  participate  In  this  his- 
torical moment  of  the  passage  of  this 
bin. 

This  Is  a  living  demonstration  of 
democracy  in  action.  It  is  proof  of  the 
viUlity  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  Communist 
lies  that  we  wish  to  perpetuate 
colonialism. 

It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  hope  that 
we  have  long  held  out  to  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii.  It  is  the  fruition  of  their 
dream.  It  is  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  United 
States. 

Pearl  Harbor  will  long  be  remembered 
as  the  point  where  the  infamy  of  the 
totalltarians  challenged  the  honor  and 
courage  of  the  United  States.  History 
records  how  we  responded  to  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Today,  we  say  to  the  people  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  to  all  Hawaiians  that  we  not 
only  remember  Pearl  Harbor  but  that 
we  remember  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

This  vote  today  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States  offers  more  than  the  hope 
of  freedom  to  the  world.  It  is  proof 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
synonymous  with  the  word  freedom. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as 
happy  to  cast  a  vote  in  support  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  as  I  was  to  cast  a  simi- 
lar vote  for  Alaska  last  year. 

On  every  count,  the  people  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  have  proven  their  case 
for  statehood. 

The  admission  of  these  new  States  is 
a  symbol  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
America  is  still  a  young  Nation  and  a 
growing  Nation,  a  United  States  in 
which  membership  comes  by  the  volun- 
tary action  and  with  the  consent  of  both 
the  new  States  and  the  old. 

As  a  State,  Hawaii  will  imdoubtedly 
have  to  meet  many  problems  of  adjust- 


ment. The  concentration  of  land  own- 
ership and  the  tight  reigns  on  its  con- 
trol will  quite  likely  become  the  concern 
of  every  American,  particularly  as  Ha- 
waU  is  drawn  more  closely  to  the  Union. 
Zt  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
one  family  to  continue  to  own  an  Island 
to  itself  and  completely  dictate  the  use 
of  its  land  or  the  custom  and  habits  of 
Its  people. 

During  my  years  In  military  service, 
Z  recall  the  restrictions  which  Roverned 
any  military  operations  in  and  about  the 
Island  of  Niihau,  which  was  owned  by 
one  family  and  continues  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  one  fnmlly  today.  This  type  of 
Island  proprietorship  and  matriarchal 
determination  of  what  is  good  or  bad  for 
the  occupants  of  an  Island  must  pass. 
Undoubtedly  the  longstanding  grip  of  a 
few  families  on  the  Ane  and  beautiful 
lands  of  Hawaii  will  in  a  like  manner 
pass  after  more  and  more  people  mi- 
grate to  the  Itlancis  i^nd  amoiiK  the  li- 
lands  In  March  of  opportunity  for  work 
or  pleasant  living. 

Z  know  that  Hiiwall  will  take  Its  prop- 
er place  among  the  States  and  that  ad- 
justment to  sUtehocd  will  be  quickly 
made. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  owe  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Delegate  John  A.  Burns 
who  worked  with  great  and  unUring  de- 
votion for  the  cause  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. Zt  is  my  hope  that  the  people  of 
Hawaii  will  recognize  these  efforts  as  a 
newly  admitted  State. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am 
indeed  very  happy  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
86th  Congress  which  will  vote  UF>on  Sen- 
ate bill  50  for  admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  support  of  this 
bill.  The  economy  of  Hawaii  is  excellent 
and  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  its 
people  during  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  War  was  excellent,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  still  excellent  today. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  petitioned 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  no  less 
than  17  times  since  1903  to  become  a 
State  of  the  Union.  Hawaii  has  served 
its  apprenticeship  as  a  Territory  longer 
than  any  other  Territory  now  a  State. 
These  people  are  not  foreigners,  they  are 
not  Communists;  they  are  people  who 
seek  to  be  brought  into  the  full  brother- 
hood of  the  Union  of  our  49  States. 
These  people  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  our  democracy  as  ex- 
emplified in  our  form  of  government. 
The  people  of  this  Territory  deserve 
statehood.  They  are  posses&ed  with  suf- 
ficient resources  to  supr>ort  State  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Hawaii  has  demon.strated  in  many 
ways  and  many  times  its  loyalty  to  our 

principles  of  government.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  of 
this  House  to  vote  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  is 
a  historic  day  In  the  history  of  our 
beloved  country. 

Today  by  our  vote  on  Hawaii  we  have 
shown  once  again  to  the  world,  as  we 
have  done  throughout  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  that  ours  is  Indeed  a  living,  dy- 


namic, and  freedom -loving  country  dedi- 
icated  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Today  we  have  done  our  part  to  assure 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  We  have  said  to 
the  world  that  the  United  SUtes  truly 
measures  up  to  the  oft-stated  expres- 
sion that  it  is  man's  greatest  experiment 
In  self-government.  Our  laws  have  long 
provided  for  admission  to  statehood  of 
Incorporated  Territories  when  they 
should  have  attained  the  standards  re- 
quired for  admission. 

Today  we  are  seeing  these  laws  live 
and  with  such  a  maKniflcent  vitality. 

We  are  wolcomlnH  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States  an  incorporated  American  Terri- 
tory, 2.200  mllcH  out  in  the  Pacino  Ocean, 
soulhwcnt  of  California,  whose  popula- 
tion is  83  percent  native-born  American 
and  of  diverse  racial  and  national  back- 
grounds, whloh  are  23  percent  Cauca- 
sian, 37  percent  Japanese,  17  percent  Ha- 
waiian, and  the  rrmninder  KlUplno, 
Chinese,  Korean,  Puerto  Rioan.  and 
others. 

In  effect  wt  have  proclaimed  to  all  th« 
world  that  America  la  for  all  Americans 
rfgardlcss  of  color,  creed,  or  racial  ori- 
gin. Wt  are  welcoming  a  group  of  loyal 
Americans  to  the  sisterhood  of  States 
realising  full  well  that  the  racial  and  na- 
tional backgrounds  of  a  majority  differ 
from  those  of  most  continental  Ameri- 
cans. 

Surely  this  proves  the  spirit  and  words 
of  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
States  that  America  Is  not  for  some 
people,  dependent  on  their  race  or  color, 
or  nationalistic  backR round  or  religious 
belief,  but  rather  that  it  Is  for  all  Amer- 
icans. This  has  always  been  the  heri- 
tage of  America.  This  has  always  been 
the  mission  of  America. 

Today  it  has  been  proven  once  again 
to  those  who  may  need  the  proof. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  the 
greatest  of  pride  for  my  country  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  these  last  2 
days  for  Hawaiian  statehood. 

Truly,  this  has  been  a  day  in  which 
history  has  been  made  and  with  humility 
and  gratitude  I  am  happy  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  historic  occasion  I  am  happy  and 
privileged,  on  behalf  of  the  people  whom 
I  represent  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  to  add  my  support 
to  the  legislation  which  is  pending  before 
this  Committee  granting  statehood  to 
Hawaii. 

The  record  Is  abundantly  clear  that 
Hawaii,  its  people  and  its  government 
have  met  every  fair  criteria  and  condi- 
tion for  joining  us  in  this  great  union  of 
sovereign  States. 

Over  the  many  years  that  the  issue 
of  Hawaiian  statehood  has  been  con- 
sidered, the  people  of  Hawaii  have  waited 
patiently,  and  yet  as  Americans,  have 
acted  vigorously  so  that  as  this  out- 
standing event  In  history  takes  place. 
the  people  of  Hawaii  can  note  with  pride 
the  progress  which  they  have  made. 

As  a  Star  in  the  Paciflc,  the  new  State 
of  Hawaii  expresses  a  fulfillment  of  a 
hope — not  only  to  Hawaiians,  but  to  aU 
people  In  the  world  who  love  suid  cherish 
freedom  and  respect  of  the  individual 
found  under  our  form  of  government. 
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Let  us  hope  that  the  favorable  and  af- 
firmative action  which  we  tiike  here  to- 
day In  the  creation  of  the  Otate  of  Ha- 
waii will  long  be  a  shining  light  to  the 
mass  of  humanity  In  this  world  still 
struggling  mlghtUy  to  achieve  some 
small  measure  of  a  life  freti  from  fear, 
economic  want,  and  political  tyranny. 

Mr,  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  distinguished  D<!legate  from 
Hawaii  ( Mr.  BuaNsl. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. Z  should  like  to  thank  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Znterlor  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  each  and  evnry  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  for  his  caieful 
and  thorough  consideration  of  this  pres- 
ent bill,  for  the  time  each  ht\M  given,  for 
the  great  Intereet  and  oonoern  eaeh  has 
displayed.  Personally,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  Z  want  also  to  ex- 
press our  deep  and  Immense  irratltude  to 
those  many  Congressmen  and  Senators 
of  both  parties  and  those  mllUona  of 
American  people  who  have  worked  for 
and  supported  Hawaii's  efforts  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  soverclttn  State  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  We  oonvey,  too  our  respect 
to  those  Congressmen  and  Senators  of 
both  parties,  and  tliose  cltlaens  of  the 
United  States,  who,  while  they  have  not 
supported  Hawaiian  statehood,  have 
taken  their  stand  out  of  conviction  and 
out  of  concern  for  the  samo  welfare  of 
the  same  United  States  where  we,  in  Ha- 
waii, believe  In  and  uphold  w>th  like  con- 
viction and  like  concern,  and  which  we 
are  convinced  Hawaiian  statehood  will 
immeasurably  advance. 

I  am  proud  and  humbly  thankful  to 
stand  here  today  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Hawaii— of 
whom  I  am  one — and  to  whom,  as  an 
American  and  as  a  human  being,  I  owe 
so  much.  They  are  a  great  people  and 
this  is  a  great  Nation.  My  only  sorrow, 
and  I  assure  you  It  Is  a  deep  one,  Is  that 
so  many  of  Hawaii's  F>eople  and  so  many 
citizens  of  the  49  States  and  their  Con- 
gressmen share,  is  that  it  is  still  neces- 
sary for  someone  to  stand  here  before 
you  and  argue  that  Hawaii  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  in  the  Amedcan  Union, 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  have  re- 
marked that  the  single  greatest  achieve- 
ment for  which  the  85th  Congress  will 
go  down  in  history  was  Its  passage  of 
Alaska  statehood.  It  is  my  deepest 
hope,  the  hope  of  the  nearly  600,000 
Hawaiian  Americans,  the  hope  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
evenrwhere.  that  the  86th  Congress  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  Congress  which 
authorized  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  with  many  oth- 
ers the  intense  conviction  that  there  is 
no  more  important  piece  of  legislation 
before  this  Congress  than  Hawaii  state- 
hood. For  passage  of  Hawaii  statehood 
will  usher  in  a  great  new  era  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  in  the  East — In  other  words, 
in  that  area  of  the  world  whose  astound- 
ing recent  emergence  has  already  placed 
in  its  hands  the  key  to  future  world 
peace.  Hawaii  statehood  will  assure  for 
America  its  full  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship in  the  develt^ment  of  this  major 
part  of  the  world  as  a  ground  for  thriv- 
ing, free  peoples,  whose  culture  will  be  a 


strong,  fruitful  union  of  East  and  West. 
The  outlines  of  this  transformation  are 
fast  being  drawn,  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  would  provide  a  model  agency 
and  focal  point  through  which  the 
United  States  could  play  its  part  in 
shaping  the  direction  of  this  transfor- 
mation, statehood  for  Hawaii  would  be 
our  most  decisive  step  to  date  In  assum- 
ing this  leadership  and  in  opening  up  in 
this  area  a  positive,  invaluable  avenue  of 
approach. 

There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  elaborate 
here  on  Hawaii's  many  virtues  and  qual- 
ifloatlons,  on  the  many  wonderful  con- 
tributions it  can  make  to  our  country 
as  a  State  in  the  American  Union. 

What  Z  do  wish  to  point  out  is  that 
Hawaii  has  waited  long;  that  committee 
documents  alone  are  so  volumlnoui  it 
would  very  likely  take  several  months  of 
sustained  work  for  anyone  to  read  them 
straight  through;  that  Hawaii— unsel- 
fishly—precluded  any  good  chance  of  its 
own  passage  In  the  lut  leaslon  of  Con« 
greM  to  allow  Alaska  the  full,  free  eon- 
slderatlon  It  certainly  deserved:  and  that 
Hawaii  is  willing  and  able  to  employ  its 
talents,  u  a  State  equally  with  other 
States,  in  helping  solve  the  vast  and  dif- 
ficult problems  which  confront  our 
American  democracy  in  these  times 
above  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  Hawaii's 
people,  whom  Z  am  most  privileged^  to 
represent,  and  who  have  always  be- 
lieved, and  will  always  believe,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  never 
deviate  from  its  historic  effort  to  foster 
and  secure  liberty  and  self-determina- 
tion for  all  its  people,  I  express  our  earn- 
est hope  that  this  House,  today,  will 
enable  Hawaii's  people  to  assume  their 
full,  unfettered  stature  as  Americans,  as 
mature,  responsible  bearers  of  the 
American  heritage  in  which  they  so 
deeply  believe  and  whose  ideals  they 
have  so  wonderfully  fulfilled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  proTlBionB  of  this  Act,  and  upon 
Issuance  of  the  proclamation  required  by 
section  7(c)  of  this  Act,  the  State  of  HawaU 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  declared  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  the  con- 
stitution formed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Hawaii  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  adoption  of  a 
State  constitution,  and  the  forwarding  of 
the  same  to  the  Congress  of  the  I7nlted 
States,  and  appropriating  money  therefor", 
approved  May  20. 1949  (Act  334.  Session  Laws 
of  Hawaii.  1949),  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  in  the  election  held  on 
November  7,  1950,  Is  hereby  found  to  be 
republican  in  form  and  In  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  Is  hereby  accepted,  ratified, 
and  confirmed. 

Bbc.  a.  The  State  of  Hawaii  shall  consist  of 
all  the  islands,  together  with  their  appurte- 
nant reefs  and  territorial  waters,  included 
in  the  Territfxy  of  Hawaii  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  the  atoll 
known  as  Palmjrra  Island,  together  with  its 


appurtenant  reefs  and  territorial  waters,  but 
■aid  State  shall  not  b«  deemed  to  include  the 
Midway  Islands,  Johnston  Island,  Sand  ZS- 
land  (ofTthore  from  Johnston  Island),  or 
Kingman  K—t.  together  with  thetr  appurte- 
nant T—t*  and  territorial  wattra. 

Sac.  8.  Thfl  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  shall  always  be  republican  in  form 
and  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  principles 
of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independenoe. 

Bao,  4.  As  a  oompsot  with  the  United 
BUtes  relating  to  the  managtment  and  dis- 
position of  the  Hawaiian  homelands,  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Oommtaslon  Act,  1930,  as 
amsnded,  shall  bs  adopted  as  a  provision  ol 
the  Constitution  of  said  State,  as  provided 
in  section  7,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act,  sub- 
ject to  amendment  or  repeal  only  with  the 
eoneent  of  the  United  BUtes,  and  In  no  other 
manner;  ^oi>(d<Hf,  That  (1)  sections  108, 
818,  818,  880,  888.  884,  snd  888  and  othsr 
provisions  relating  to  administration .  and 
paragraph  (8)  of  section  804.  secuons  80« 
and  8ia,  and  othsr  provisions  relating  to  the 
powers  sad  duties  of  ofloert  other  than 
thoee  chargtd  with  ths  administration  of 
said  Act.  mity  bs  amsnded  In  tht  eonstltu* 
Uon.  or  In  the  manner  required  for  Bute 
iHlslstlon.  but  the  Nawailsn  home-loan 
fund,  the  Kawallan  homs -operating  fund, 
snd  the  Kawallan  homs-devtlopmtnt  fund 
shall  not  be  reduced  or  Impaired  by  any  such 
amendment,  whether  made  In  the  eoastltu* 
tlon  or  In  the  manner  required  for  Btate  leg- 
islation, and  the  encumbrances  authorlaed 
to  be  placed  on  Hawaiian  homslands  by 
officers  other  than  those  chargtd  with  the 
administration  of  said  Act,  shall  not  be  In- 
creased, except  with  ths  consent  of  the 
United  States;  (8)  that  any  amendment  to 
Increase  the  benefits  to  lessees  of  Hawaiian 
homelands  may  be  made  in  the  constitution, 
or  in  the  manner  required  for  State  legisla- 
tion, but  the  qualifications  of  lessees  shall 
not  be  changed  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States;  and  (3)  that  all  pro- 
ceeds and  Income  from  the  "available  lands", 
as  defined  by  said  Act,  shall  be  uaed  only  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act. 

Bbc.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  State  of  HawaU  and 
its  political  subdivisions,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  succeed  to  the  title  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  and  its  subdivisions  in  those  lands 
and  other  properties  in  which  the  Territory 
and  its  subdivisions  now  hold  title. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  United  States 
grants  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  effective  upon 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  the  United 
States'  title  to  all  the  public  lands  and  other 
public  property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  title  to  which  U  held  by 
the  United  States  immediately  prior  to  its 
admission  into  the  Union.  The  grant  here- 
by made  shall  be  in  !leu  of  any  and  all  grants 
provided  for  new  States  by  provisions  of 
law  other  than  this  Act,  and  such  grants 
shall  not  extend  to  the  State  of  HawaU. 

(c)  Any  lands  and  other  i»-opertle8  that, 
on  the  date  Hawaii  is  admitted  into  the 
Union,  are  set  aside  pursiiant  to  law  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  under  any  (1)  Act 
of  Congress,  (2)  Executive  order,  (3)  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  or  (4)  proclamation 
of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States  subject  only 
to  the  limitations,  if  any,  imposed  under 
(1),   (2),   (3),  or   (4),  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  Any  public  lands  or  other  public  prop- 
tittj  that  Is  conveyed  to  tbe  State  of  Hawaii 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  but  that, 
immediately  i»-ior  to  the  admission  of  said 
State  into  the  Union,  is  controlled  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  permit,  license,  or 
permission,  written  or  verbal,  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  HawaU  at  any  department  thereof 
may,  at  any  time  diu-ing  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  admission  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union,  be  set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by 
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■zecutlTe  order  of  the  President,  made  pur- 
suant to  law,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  lands  or  property  so  set  aside  shaU, 
subject  only  to  valid  rights  then  existing. 
be  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Within  five  years  from  the  date  Hawaii 
la  admitted  Into  the  Union,  each  Federal 
agency  having  control  over  any  land  or  prop- 
erty that  Is  retained  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section  BhaU  report  to  the  President  the  facts 
regarding  its  continued  need  for  such  land 
or  property,  and  If  the  President  determines 
that  the  land  or  property  Is  no  longer  needed 
by  the  United  States  It  shall  be  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(f)  The  lands  granted  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
public  lands  retained  by  the  United  States 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  later 
conveyed  to  the  State  under  subsection  (e), 
together  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  any  such  lands  and  the 
Income  therefrom,  shall  be  held  by  said 
State  as  a  public  trust  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  and  other  public  educational 
institutions,  for  the  t>etterment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  native  Hawallans,  as  defined  in  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act.  1920,  as 
amended,  for  the  development  of  farm  and 
home  ownership  on  as  widespread  a  basis  as 
possible  for  the  making  of  public  Improve- 
ments, and  for  the  provision  of  lands  for 
public  use.  Such  lands,  proceeds,  and  in- 
come shall  be  managed  and  disposed  of  for 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  purposes  in  such 
manner  as  the  constitution  and  laws  of  said 
State  may  provide,  and  their  use  for  any 
other  object  shall  constitute  a  breach  of  trust 
for  which  suit  may  be  brought  by  the  United 
States.  The  schools  and  other  educational 
Institutions  supported,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
out  of  such  public  trust  shall  forever  remain 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  said  State: 
and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  or  income  from 
the  lands  granted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  de- 
nominational school,  college,  or  university. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "lands 
and  other  properties"  Includes  public  lands 
and  other  public  property,  and  the  term 
"public  lands  and  other  public  property" 
means,  and  is  limited  to.  the  lands  and  prop- 
erties that  were  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  under  the  Joint 
resolution  of  annexation  approved  July  7, 
1898  (30  Stat.  750),  or  that  have  been  ac- 
quired in  exchange  for  lands  or  properties 
so  ceded. 

(h)  All  laws  of  the  United  States  reserv- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  free  use  or 
enjoyment  of  property  which  vests  In  or  Is 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  its  polit- 
ical subdivisions  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
(b).  or  (e)  of  this  section  or  reserving  the 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  laws  relating 
thereto  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union. 

(1)  The  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953 
(Public  Law  31.  Eighty-third  Congress,  first 
session;  67  Stat.  29)  and  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953  (Public  Law 
212,  Eighty-third  Congress,  first  session  67 
Stat.  462)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  said  State  shall  have  the 
same  rights  as  do  existing  States  thereunder. 

Sic.  6.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  certify  such 
fact  to  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  Thereupon  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  the  official  notification  of  such 
approval.  Issue  his  proclamation  for  the 
elections,  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  officers 
of  all  State  elective  offices  provided  for  by 
the  constitution  of  the  proposed  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  for  two  Senators  and  one  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  In  the  first  election 
of  Senators  from  said  State  the  two  sena- 


torial offices  shall  be  separately  identified  and 
designated,  and  no  person  may  be  a  candi- 
date for  both  offices.  No  identification  or 
designation  of  either  of  the  two  senatorial 
offices,  however,  shall  refer  to  or  be  taken 
to  refer  to  the  term  of  that  office,  nor  shall 
any  such  Identification  or  designation  in  any 
way  Impair  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine the  class  to  which  each  of  the  Sen- 
ators elected  shall  be  assigned. 

S»c.  7.  (a)  The  proclamation  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Hawaii  required  by  section  6  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  holding  of  a  primary  election 
and  a  general  election  and  at  such  elections 
the  officers  required  to  be  elected  as  provided 
In  section  6  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people. 
Such  elections  shall  be  held,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  thereat  shall  be.  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
State  of  Hawaii  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  proposed  State  legislature.  The  re- 
turns thereof  shall  be  made  and  certified  in 
such  manner  as  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed State  of  Hawaii  may  prescribe.  The 
Governor  of  Hawaii  shall  certify  the  resiUU 
of  said  elections,  as  so  ascertained,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  At  an  election  designated  by  procla- 
mation of  the  Governor  of  Haw.ili.  which  may 
be  either  the  primary  or  the  general  election 
held  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  Territorial  general  election,  or  a 
special  election,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  electors  qualified  to  vote  in  said  election, 
for  adoption  or  rejection,  the  following 
propositions: 

"(1)  Shall  Hawaii  immediately  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  State? 

"(2)  The  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
HawaU  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  the  Act  of 

Congress  approved , 

(Date  of  approval  of  this  Act) 
and  all  claims  of  this  State  to  any  areas 
of  land  or  sea  outside  the  boundaries  so 
prescribed  are  hereby  Irrevocably  relin- 
quished to   the   United   States. 

"(3)    All  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 

approved resenr- 

(Date  of  approval  of  this  Act) 

ing  rights  or  powers  to  the  United  SUtes,  as 
well  as  those  prescribing  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  the  grants  of  lands  or  other  prop- 
erty therein  made  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  are 
consented  to  fully  by  said  State  and  its  peo- 
ple." 

In  the  event  the  foregoing  propositions 
are  adopted  at  said  election  by  a  majority 
of  the  legal  votes  cast  on  said  submission, 
the  proposed  constitution  of  the  proposed 
State  of  Hawaii,  ratified  by  the  people  at 
the  election  held  on  November  7,  1950.  shall 
be  deemed  amended  as  follows:  Section  1 
of  article  XIII  of  said  proposed  constitution 
shall  l>e  deemed  amended  so  as  to  contain 
the  language  of  section  2  of  this  Act  in  lieu 
of  any  other  language:  article  XI  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  this  Act:  and  section  8  of  article  XIV 
shall  be  deemed  amended  so  as  to  contain 
the  language  of  the  third  proposition  above 
stated  in  lieu  of  any  other  language,  and 
section  10  of  article  XVI  shall  be  deemed 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "at  which 
officers  for  all  state  elective  offices  provided 
for  by  this  constitution  and  two  Senators 
and  one  Representative  in  Congress  shall  be 
nominated  and  elected"  In  lieu  of  the  words 
"at  which  officers  for  all  state  elective  offices 
provided  for  by  this  constitution  shall  be 
nominated  and  elected:  but  the  officers  so 
to  be  elected  shall  In  any  event  Include  two 
Senators  and  two  Representatives  to  the 
Congress,  and  unless  and  until  otherwise  re- 
quired by  law.  said  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  at  large". 

In  the  event  the  foregoing  proposltlona 
are  not  adopted  at  said  election  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legal  votes  cast  on  said  sub- 
mission, the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
cease  to  be  effective. 


The  Governor  of  Hawaii  Is  hereby  author^ 
Ized  and  directed  to  take  such  action  •• 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Insure 
the  submission  of  said  propositions  to  the 
people.  The  return  of  the  votes  cast  on  said 
propositions  shall  be  made  by  the  election 
officers  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  HawaU. 
who  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Governor.  The  Governor  shall 
certify  the  results  of  said  submission,  as  so 
ascertained,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  If  the  President  shall  find  that  the 
propositions  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sub- 
section have  been  duly  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii,  the  President,  upon  certi- 
fication of  the  returns  of  the  election  of  the 
officers  required  to  be  elected  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  this  Act,  shall  thereupon 
issue  his  proclamation  announcing  the  re- 
sults of  said  election  as  so  ascertained.  Upon 
the  issuance  of  said  proclamation  by  the 
President,  the  State  of  HawaU  shall  be 
deemed  admitted  Into  the  Union  as  provided 
In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Until  the  said  State  U  so  admitted  Into 
the  Union,  the  persons  holding  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  office  in,  under,  or 
by  authority  of  the  government  of  said  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  Delegate  in  Congress  thereof, 
shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices.  Upon  the  issuance 
of  said  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  the  officers 
elected  at  said  election,  and  qualified  under 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  said  State,  shall  proceed  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  pertaining  to  their  offices  In, 
under,  or  by  authority  of  the  government  of 
said  State,  and  officers  not  required  to  be 
elected  at  said  initial  election  shall  be  se- 
lected or  continued  In  office  as  provided  by 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  said  State. 
The  Governor  of  said  State  shall  certify  the 
election  of  the  Senators  and  Representative 
In  the  manner  required  by  law.  and  the 
said  Senators  and  Representative  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  admitted  to  seata  in  Congress 
and  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  other  States 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  of  Hawaii  upon  lU  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  Representative  untU  the  taking  elTect 
of  the  next  reapportionment,  and  such  Rep- 
resentative shall  be  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
now  prescribed  by  law:  Proi-ided.  That  such 
temi>orary  Increase  in  the  membership  shall 
not  operate  to  either  increase  or  decrease 
the  permanent  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  prescribed  In  the  Act 
of  August  8.  1911  (37  SUt.  13).  nor  shall 
temporary  increase  affect  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment established  by  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 15.  1941  (55  Stat.  781:  2  U.S.C.  sec. 
2a).  for  the  Eighty-third  Congress  and  each 
Congress  thereafter. 

Sec.  9.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union — 

(a)  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  established  by  and 
existing  under  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  shall  thenceforth  be  a  court  of  the 
United  States  with  Judicial  power  derived 
from  article  III,  section  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States:  Provided,  how 
ever.  That  the  terms  of  office  of  the  district 
Judges  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  then  in 
office  shall  terminate  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  and  the  President,  pursuant 
to  sections  133  and  134  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  shall 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  two  district  Judges  for 
the  said  district  who  shaU  hold  office  during 
good  behavior; 

(b)  the  last  paragraph  of  section  133  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  U  repealed; 
and 
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(c)  subsection  (a)  of  section  134  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "Hawaii  and".  The  sec- 
ond sentence  of  the  same  section  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "HawaU  and", 
"six  and",  and  "respectively". 

Sec.  10.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  451  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "including  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  districts  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "including  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico.". 

Sec.  11.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the    SUte    of    Hawaii    into    the    Union— 

(a)  the  last  paragraph  of  section  501  of 
title    28.    United    SUtes    Code,    Is    repealed: 

(b)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  504  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  at  the  end  there- 
of the  words  ",  except  in  the  district  of 
Hawaii,  where  the  term  shall  be  six  years": 

(c)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  541  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  at  the  end  there- 
of the  words  ".  except  in  the  district  of 
HawaU  where  the  Urm  shall  be  six  years"; 
and 

(d)  subsection  (d)  of  section  541  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  No  writ,  action,  indictment,  cause, 
or  proceeding  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  or  in  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  admission  of 
said  SUte  Into  the  Union,  but  the  same 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  proceeded  with 
in  such  appropriate  State  courts  as  shall  be 
esUblished  under  the  constitution  of  said 
SUte.  or  shall  continue  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii, 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require.  And 
no  writ,  action,  indictment,  cause  or  pro- 
ceeding shall  abate  by  renson  of  any  change 
In  the  courts,  but  shall  be  proceeded  with 
In  the  SUte  or  United  SUtes  courts  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  thereof,  respectively.  And 
the  appropriate  SUte  courts  shall  be  the 
successors  of  the  courU  of  the  Territory  as 
to  all  cases  arising  within  the  llmiu  em- 
braced within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
courts,  respectively,  with  full  power  to 
proceed  with  the  same,  and  award  mesne 
or  final  process  therein,  and  all  the  files, 
records,  indlctmenu.  and  proceedings  re- 
lating to  any  such  writ,  action,  indictment. 
cause  or  proceeding  shall  be  transferred  to 
such  appropriate  State  courU  and  the  same 
shall  be  proceeded  with  therein  in  due 
course  of  law. 

All  civil  cnuses  of  action  and  all  criminal 
offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been 
committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  said 
SUte.  but  as  to  which  no  writ,  action,  in- 
dictment or  proceeding  shall  be  pending  at 
the  date  of  such  admission,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  in  the  appropriate  SUU 
courU  or  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii  in  like  manner, 
to  the  same  extent,  and  with  like  right  of 
appellate  review,  as  if  said  SUte  had  been 
created  and  said  SUte  courU  had  been  es- 
tablished prior  to  the  accrual  of  such  causes 
of  action  or  the  commission  of  such  of- 
fenses. The  admission  of  said  SUte  shall 
effect  no  change  in  the  subsUntive  or  crim- 
inal law  governing  such  causes  of  action 
and  criminal  offenses  which  shall  have 
arl.'-en  or  been  committed;  and  such  of  said 
criminal  offenses  as  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  the  Territory 
shall  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  appro- 
priate courU  of  said  SUte,  and  such  as 
shall  have  been  committed  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  tried  and 
punished  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 


Sec.  13.  Parties  shall  have  the  same  rlghU 
of  appeal  from  and  appellate  review  of  final 
decisions  of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii  or  the  Supr«ine, 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  HawaU  in  any' 
case  finally  decided  prior  to  admission  of 
said  SUte  into  the  Union,  whether  or  not 
an  appeal  therefrom  shall  have  been  per- 
fected prior  to  such  admission,  and  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdic- 
tion therein,  as  by  law  provided  prior  to 
admission  of  said  SUte  into  the  Union,  and 
any  mandate  issued  sul>sequent  to  the  ad- 
mission of  said  SUte  shall  be  to  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  or  a  court  of  the  SUte,  as  may  be 
appropriate.  Parties  shall  have  the  same 
rights  of  appeal  from  and  appellate  review 
of  all  orders,  JudgmenU,  and  decrees  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii  as  successor  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  HawaU, 
in  any  case  pending  at  the  time  of  admission 
of  said  SUte  into  the  Union,  and  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  therein,  as 
by  law  provided  in  any  case  arising  subse- 
quent to  the  admission  of  said  SUte  Into 
the  Union. 

Sec.  14.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union — 

(a)  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
1252.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Hawaii 
and"  from  the  clause  relating  to  courts  of 
record: 

(b)  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 

1293.  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"First  and  Ninth  Circuite"  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "First  Circuit",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words,  "supreme  courts  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  respectively"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "supreme  court  of  Puerto 
Rico": 

(c)  title  28.   United  States  Code,  section 

1294.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)  thereof  and  by 
renumbering  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  ac- 
cordingly; 

(d)  the  first  paragraph  of  section  373  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"United  SUtes  District  Courts  for  the  dis- 
tricts of  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico.":  and  by  striking  out  the  words  "and 
any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  HawaU":  Provided,  That  the 
amendments  made  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  affect  the  rights  of  any  Judge  or  Jus- 
tice who  may  have  retired  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection:  And  provided 
further.  That  service  as  a  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or 
as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  or  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  or  as  a  Judge  of  the  circuit 
courU  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  be 
Included  in  computing  under  section  371, 
372.  or  373  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  aggregate  years  of  Judicial  service  of  any 
person  who  is  in  office  as  a  district  Judg^e 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(e)  section  92  of  the  Act  of  April  30,  1900 
(ch.  339.  31  SUt.  159),  as  amended,  and  the 
Act  of  May  29,  1928  (ch.  904,  45  SUt.  997), 
as  amended,  are  repealed: 

(f)  section  86  of  the  Act  approved  April 
30.  1900  (eh.  339.  31  SUt.  168),  as  amended. 
Is  repealed; 

(g)  section  3771  of  tiUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  heretofore  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first 
paragraph  of  such  section  the  words  "Su- 
preme Courts  of  HawaU  and  Puerto  Rico" 


and   Inserting    in    Ueu    thereof    the    wonla 
"Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico"; 

(h)  section  3772  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  heretofore  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  such  section  the  words  "Supreme 
CourU  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico"; 

(1)  section  91  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  heretofore  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Ktire  Island" 
and  before  "Baker  Island"  the  words  "Pal- 
myra Island,":  and 

(J)  the  Act  of  June  15,  1950  (64  SUt.  217; 
48  U.S.C.,  sec.  644a),  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Kure  Island"  and  before  "Baker 
Island"  the  words  "Palmjrra  Island,". 

Sec.  15.  All  Territorial  laws  in  force  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  iU  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  shall  continue  in 
force  In  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  except  as  modi- 
fled  or  changed  by  this  Act  or  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  repeal  or  amendment  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  HawaU,  except  as  provided 
in  section  4  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as 
amended;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
the  said  State  as  elsewhere  within  the 
United  SUtes:  Provided.  That,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided,  a  Territorial  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  shall  be  terminated 
two  years  after  the  date  of  admission  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  or  upon  the 
effective  date  of  any  law  enacted  by  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii  which  amends  or  repeals  it, 
whichever  may  occiu-  first.  As  used  in  this 
section,  the  term  "Territorial  laws"  Includes 
(in  addition  to  laws  enacted  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  of  Hawaii)  all  laws  or 
parts  thereof  enacted  by  the  Congress  the 
validity  of  which  is  dependent  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  Hawaii  prior  to  its  ad- 
mission Into  the  Union,  and  the  tirm  "laws 
of  the  United  States"  Includes  all  laws  or 
parte  thereof  enacted  by  the  Congress  that 
(1)  apply  to  or  within  HawaU  at  the  time 
of  ito  admission  into  tlie  Union,  (2)  are  not 
"Territorial  laws"  as  defined  in  this  para- 
graph, and  (3)  are  not  in  conflict  with  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  admis- 
sion of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
the  United  SUtes  shall  continue  to  have  sole 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  area 
which  may  then  or  thereafter  be  included 
in  Hawaii  National  Park,  saving,  however, 
to  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  the  same  righU  as  are 
reserved  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  April  19.  1930  (46  SUt.  227). 
and  saving,  further,  to  persons  then  or 
thereafter  residing  within  such  area  the 
right  to  vote  at  all  elections  held  within  the 
political  subdivisions  where  they  respectively 
reside.  Upon  the  admission  of  said  SUte 
all  references  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in 
said  Act  or  in  other  laws  relating  to  Hawaii 
National  Park  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Nothing  conUlned  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
ownership  and  control  by  the  United  States 
of  any  lands  or  other  property  within  Hawaii 
National  Park  which  may  now  belong  to.  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by,  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  authority  is 
reserved  in  the  United  SUtes,  subject  to  the 
proviso  hereinafter  set  forth,  for  the  exercise 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of  the 
power  of  exclusive  legislation,  as  provided 
by  article  I.  section  8.  clause  17,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  In  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  tracU  or  parcels  of 
land  as,  immediately  prior  to  the  admission 
of  said  SUte.  are  controlled  or  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  held  for  Defense  or 
Coast  Guard  purposes,  whether  such  lands 
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wer«  acquired  by  eesslon  and  transfer  to  the 
United  Stat«8  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and 
■et  aalde  by  Act  (rf  Oongrefls  or  by  Executive 
order  or  proclamation  of  the  President  or 
the  OoTemor  ot  Hawaii  for  the  lue  of  the 
United  States,  or  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise:  Provided, 
(1)  That  the  State  of  Hawaii  shall  always 
have  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  criminal 
process  within  the  said  tracts  or  parcels  of 
land  In  suits  or  prosecutions  for  or  on  ac- 
count ot  rights  acquired,  obligations  In- 
cxirred,  or  crimes  committed  within  the  said 
State  birt  outside  of  the  said  tracts  or  parcels 
of  land;  (11)  that  the  reservation  of  author- 
ity In  the  United  States  for  the  exercise  by 
the  Ck>ngress  <rf  the  United  States  of  the 
power  of  exclusive  legislation  over  the  lands 
aforesaid  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  such 
lands  from  being  a  part  of  the  State  of 
HawaU,  or  to  prevent  the  said  State  from 
exercising  over  or  upon  such  lands,  concur- 
rently with  the  United  States,  any  Jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever  which  it  would  have  In  the 
absence  of  such  reservation  of  authority  and 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  laws  hereafter 
enacted  by  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sxich 
reservation  of  authority:  and  (HI)  that  such 
power  of  exclusive  legislation  shall  vest  and 
remain  in  the  United  States  only  so  long  as 
the  particular  tract  or  parcel  of  land  In- 
Tolved  is  controlled  or  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  tised  tor  Defense  or  Coast  Guard 
purposes:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  have  sole 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  such  military 
Installations  as  have  been  heretofore  or 
hereafter  determined  to  be  critical  areas  as 
delineated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and/or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Smc.  17.  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  the 
flrst  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (38  Stat.  261)  as  amended  by 
section  19  of  the  Act  of  July  7,  1968.  (72 
Stat.  339,  350)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "Alaska"  the  words  "or  Hawaii." 

Sbc.  18.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  depriving  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  of  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
heretofore  conferred  on  It  over  comnson  car- 
riers engaged  In  transporUtlon  by  water  be- 
tween any  port  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
other  ports  in  the  United  States,  or  posses- 
•lons.  or  is  conferring  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cammisslon  Jurisdiction  over 
transportation  by  water  between  any  such 
parts. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  admission  of  the 
state  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union — 

( 1 )  the  flrst  sentence  of  section  506  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.,  tec.  1156).  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  tha  words  "an  Island  possession  or 
Island  territory",  the  words  "the  State  of 
Hawaii,  or"; 

(2)  section  605(a)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended  (48  U  S.C.  sec. 
1175),  U  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
words  "an  island  possession  or  island  terri- 
tory", the  words  "the  State  of  Hawaii,  or"; 
and 

(3)  the  second  paragraph  of  section  714 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (48  U.8.C.,  sec.  1204).  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  words  "an  Island  pos- 
session or  Island  territory"  the  words  "the 
State  of  Hawaii,  or". 

Sec.  19.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  operate  to  confer  United  States  na- 
tionality, nor  to  terminate  nationality 
heretofore  lawfully  acquired,  or  restore  na- 
tionality heretofore  lost  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  under  any  treaty  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  or  was  a  party. 

S«c.  20.  (a)  Section  101(a)  (36)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  170, 
8  use,  sec.  1101  (a)  (36))  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "Hawaii.". 

(b)  Section  212(d)  (7)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (68  Stat.  188,  8  US.C. 
1182(d)(7))    u   amended   by    deleting   from 


the  flrst  sentence  thereof  the  word  "Hawaii," 
and  by  deleting  tha  proviso  to  said  flrit 
sentence. 

(c)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  310(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended  (66  Stat.  239,  8  US.C.  1421(a),  72 
Stat.  351),  Is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and". 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  repeal,  amend,  or  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  237.  8  US.C.  1405). 

Sec.  21.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union,  section 
3,  subsection  (b),  of  the  Act  of  September 
7.  1957  (71  Stat.  629).  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "SUte  of  Hawaii"  for 
the  words  "Territory  of  Hawaii". 

Sec.  22.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  or  Individual  word,  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  In  any  circumstance  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  of  the  application  of  any  such  pro- 
vision, section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  or  Individual  word  In  other  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  23.  All  Acta  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  whether 
pa&sed  by  the  legislature  of  said  Territory  or 
by  Congress,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York  (during  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poacb:  On  page 
a.  aecUon  2.  line  17.  strike  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Insert  a 
comma  and  add:  "but  all  of  such  areas, 
lands,  and  territorial  waters  together  with 
all  other  areas,  lands,  and  territorial  waters 
lying  or  being  in  the  Paclflc  Ocean  and  not 
now  constituting  any  part  of  the  States  of 
CaUfomla.  Oregon.  Washington,  or  Alaska, 
and  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  come 
under  the  JurisdlcUon  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may  be  Included,  In  whole  or  in 
part.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  at  any  time  or 
Umes.  when  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
erf  any  congressionally  authorized  area  there- 
in shall  vote  to  become  a  part  of  such  State 
of  HawalL 

"(b)  The  Congress  shall  have  the  right  to 
offer  a  referendum  In  all  or  any  part  or  parts 
of  such  area  and  on  siich  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  to  such  voters  as  It  may  from  time 
to  time  decide,  but  such  areas,  lands  and 
territorial  waters  shall  never  be  constituted 
Into  another  State  without  the  expressed 
consent  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  will  reserye  the  right  to  argue 
it  in  order  to  permit  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  to  make  his 
statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  reserves  the  point  of 
order.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  tot  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  very  persuasive  argument  that 
the  United  States  should  not  hold  in 
bondage  and  should  not  own  as  chattel 
any  human  beings  or  as  property  the  ter- 
ritory where  other  people  live.  I  think 
that  enunciates  a  rather  sound  prin- 
ciple. It  proclaims  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  the  abandonment  of  colo- 
nialism. 

To  the  extent  that  this  legislation 
abandons  the  policy  of  colonialism,  it 
has  worldwide  appeal.  This  bill,  how- 
ever, does  not  carry  that  persuasive  sug- 
gestion to  Its  logical  conclusion.  It 
limits  to  a  portion  of  what  was  once  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  what  was  once  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  the  area  of  the  new 
State.  It  leaves  hanging  as  a  part  of  no 
State,  some  portions  of  that  Territory 
that  was  once  ruled  by  the  royal  line  of 
Hawaii.  It  leaves  without  any  statehood 
status  other  islands  and  territories  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  over  which  the  Amer- 
ican flag  flies  and  over  which  we  claim 
jurisdiction. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted.  wHl  pro- 
vide not  for  the  immediate  incorporation 
of  areas  that  may  not  presently  fit  into 
the  organization  of  the  new  State,  but  it 
does  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  ulti- 
mate inclusion  of  every  acre  of  American 
territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  be  or- 
ganized into  the  State  of  Hawaii.  I  see 
nothing  so  startling  or  unfair  about  that 
proposition.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
accept,  as  I  will  accept,  the  philosophy 
that  every  bit  of  this  area  should  be 
organized  into  the  boundaries  of  a  State 
that  we  ought  to  here  and  now  make  pro- 
vision for  it.  We  are  told  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  that  they  too  feel 
that  these  remote  areas  should  ultimately 
become  a  part  of  the  new  State,  but  they 
suggest  that  we  should  not  act  now. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  but  one  alternative,  and 
that  is  that  we  will  again  meet  this  issue, 
and  that  the  time  will  come  when  this 
Congress  will  again  be  called  upon  to  or- 
ganize another  state  or  other  states  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  think  it  has  been  wen  pointed  out 
here  today  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
have  the  population,  have  the  resources, 
have  the  ability  to  maintain  viable  State 
government.  No  one  has  contended, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  contend, 
that  the  small  islands  to  the  west  and 
to  the  south  of  Hawaii  can  by  themselves 
be  so  organized  as  to  have  that  economic 
stability  needed  for  statehood.  Yet 
when  you  exclude  them  today,  you  ex- 
clude them  from  any  possible  future 
consideration,  and  your  only  alternative 
somewhere  down  the  line  is  to  meet  the 
question  of  admitting  those  small  islands 
or  part  of  them  as  another  State  in  our 
Unk>n.  That  is,  you  must  ultimately  so 
admit  them  or  you  must  forever  leave 
them  as  the  property  of  a  colonial  United 
States. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  ad- 
mit another  state.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  to  bring  Hawaii  in  as  a  sUte  of  the 
Union  with  all  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  under  the  American  flag  along 
with  It.  but  I  want  to  finish  the  job.  I 
do  not  want  to  leave  the  door  open. 

I  am  not  here  offering  this  amendment 
to  destroy  this  bill;  on  the  contrary,  I 
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want  here  and  now  to  perfect  the  bill. 
I  am  not  here  trying  to  prevent  Hawaiian 
statehood.  I  am  trying  to  prevent  a 
continuation  of  colonialism.  I  will  ac- 
cept the  policy  of  anticolonialism  for 
the  United  States.  I  wish  that  it  were 
so  easy  for  some  of  our  friends  to  accept 
it.  Their  problems  are  often  more  diffi- 
cult than  ours  in  this  field.  I  condemn 
no  one.  I  just  want  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  we  have  today. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  is  is  quite  fair  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  bring  Hawaii 
mto  the  Union  today  and  that  when  we 
need  two  more  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
then  we  will  bring  in  Samoa  or  Guam. 
And  if  you  think  that  is  not  going  to 
happen  I  ask  you  in  all  fairness  how  are 
you  going  to  bring  statehood  status  to 
these  people  on  the  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  I  ask  those  who  would  like  to 
put  it  off  with  a  smile,  how  are  you  go- 
ing to  provide  this  statehood  status  for 
all  of  the  nationals  of  U.S.  territory  un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  give  statehood 
to  those  small  groups  of  islands?  So, 
mevitably.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got 
to  face  the  question,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  face  it. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  trying  to  pass 
Just  any  bill  here  this  afternoon.  A  bill 
has  already  been  passed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol.  We  surely  have  time  to 
consider  what  actually  should  be  done. 
and  it  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to 
adopt  an  amendment.  We  have  got  time 
to  do  the  thing  that  ought  m  be  done 
this  afternoon  and  to  solve  tliis  whole 
problem  at  one  time.  It  ought  not  to  be 
put  off.  We  ought  to  give  to  every  man 
who  owes  allegiance  to  the  American 
flag  the  right  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  State. 
of  a  district  or  a  Commonwealth  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  hope  you  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  make  it  possible  to  include 
within  the  boundarie.s  of  Haw^aii  all  of 
the  American  islands  In  the  Pacific,  and 
thereby  to  take  away  from  this  Con- 
gress the  power  to  create  another  state 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  hope  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  be  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  rise? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  is  this:  Rule  16,  clause  7 
provides  that — 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

This  \B  our  familiar  rule  of  germane- 
ness. 

The  bill  with  which  we  are  deaUng, 
8.  50,  deals  with  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  into  the  Union,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  certain  essential  conditions 
precedent  have  been  fulfilled.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  deals  with  a 
different  subject.  It  deals  with  the  en- 
largement of  that  State  at  some  indefi- 
nite time  in  the  future  under  totally 
different  circumstances.  Moreover,  it 
deals  with  that  subject  only  in  a  hypo- 
thetical way.    It  presupposes  that  some 


other  area  will  ask  to  be  admitted  as 
part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  These  pro- 
posals are  not  germane  to  the  subject 
of  the  bill  before  us  or  to  the  subject  of 
the  section  of  the  bill  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  amend.  And  they  are  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionality.  I  read  from  arti* 
cle  IV.  section  3  of  the  Constitution: 

Sec.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State 
shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  con- 
cerned as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (b),  in  addition,  antici- 
pates that  these  island  areas  may,  at 
some  future  time,  seek  to  become  a  sepa- 
rate State,  It  provides  that  they  may 
become  such  if  they  so  vote,  and  if  the 
State  of  Hawaii  consents,  and  if  the 
Congress  agrees.  This  situation  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  purposes  of  S.  50. 
The  amendment  is  not  germane  and  is 
contrary  to  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Orr  recorded  in  5  Hinds  5529  and  Mr. 
Speaker  Carlisle  recorded  in  5  Hinds 
5837. 

I  shall  read  the  decision  by  Speaker 
Carlisle  on  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
one  Territory.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided also  for  the  admission  of  several 
other  Territories.  It  was  held  not  to  be 
germane : 

On  January  17,  1889,  the  House  was  con- 
sidering a  bill  of  the  Senate  providing  for 
the  admission  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
Into  the  Union.  The  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  governed  by  a  special  order,  which 
specified  that  the  bill  of  the  House  (H.R. 
8466)  might  be  offered  as  a  substitute.  In- 
stead of  this  bill,  however,  there  was  offered 
by  Mr.  William  M.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  a 
substitute  different  in  form  and  containing, 
with  a  provision  relating  to  Dakota  other 
provisions  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Montana,  Washington,  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Julius  C.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  made 
the  point  of  order  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  not  germane. 

After  debate  the  Speaker  held: 

"When  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
made  the  point  of  OTder,  the  Chair  sup- 
posed that  the  gentleman  from  HUnols  had 
offered  as  a  substitute  the  bill  Hit.  8466, 
which  Is  the  bill  mentioned  In  the  order 
made  by  the  House.  Of  course.  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  offered  that  bUl,  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Chair  proposed  to  submit  to 
the  House  has  not  yet  arisen.  The  Chair 
supposes  that  a  mere  technical  difference 
between  the  two  bills  would  not  be  ma- 
terial— for  Instance,  a  correction  of  a  mere 
clerical  error,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
But  It  seems  that  the  proposed  substitute 
now  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
contains  provisions  of  a  substantial  char- 
acter and  not  contained  In  the  original 
House  bin.  The  Chair  thinks,  therefore, 
that  the  order  does  not  apply  to  It.  and  be- 
lieves that  In  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  Hotise  and  Its  rules,  even  since  the 
House  overruled  Its  own  decision  in  the  case 
of  California,  that  this  substitute  is  not  In 
order  under  the  rules.  The  Chair  holds 
therefore,  that  the  substitute  sent  to  the 
desk  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does 
not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  order 
made  by  the  House,  and  hence  is  not  In  or- 
der under  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
House." 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  a  distinguished  presiding  officer  of 
this  House  that  "The  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  must  be  germane 


to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  biU" 
(8  Cannon  2911)  before  the  amendment 
can  be  considered.  This  is  the  test  and 
this  is  the  rule  by  which  the  proposed 
amendment  fails. 

For  these  and  other  reasons — reasons 
such  as  the  usual  rule  forbidding  en- 
largem^it  of  the  scope  of  a  bill  by  an 
amendment — see,  for  instance,  8  Cannon 
2913,  2914,  2915,  2918—1  object  to  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kilday)  .  May 
the  Chair  inquire  if  the  occasion  the 
gentleman  referred  to.  and  the  decision, 
was  one  Involving  a  bill  providing  for 
the  admission  of  one  State  and  the  sub- 
stitute provided  for  the  admission  of  an 
additional  State  or  additional  States? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct.  It 
also  provided  for  the  determination  of 
the  question  of  statehood  over  areas 
which  were  not  in  the  original  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thanks 
the  gentleman.  The  Chair  will  now 
hear  from  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poace]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  basically 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered . 
is  one  that  changes  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  State  of  Hawaii.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  de- 
fined in  the  legislation  before  us.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  of  the  subject  matters 
presently  before  this  House. 

What  are  the  boimdaries  of  the  area 
that  we  are  bringing  into  the  Union? 
Surely  these  boundaries  are  subject  to 
change  by  amendment.  Now.  I  take 
it  certain  of  the  boundaries  may  be  es- 
tablished on  time  and  certain  of  the 
boundaries  may  be  established  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  so  long  as  it  is  done  by  or 
imder  the  direction  of  this  Congress. 
That  has  been  done  in  the  amendment. 
It  was  done  in  the  case  of  nimierous  of 
the  Western  States  when  we  did  not  have 
actual  accurate  maps  of  all  of  the  areas 
at  the  time  they  were  admitted.  I  am 
under  the  impression  it  was  done  at  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  It  was  done  at  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Texas.  It 
has  been  done  repeatedly.  And,  it  can 
be  done  with  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

We  are  therefore,  by  this  amendment, 
fixing  a  different  set  of  boundaries  from 
those  that  were  outlined  in  the  original 
bill.  We  are  providing  that  some  of 
those  boundaries  shall  be  in  effect  to- 
day; that  others  of  them  shall  be  in 
effect  at  future  dates  upon  the  happen- 
ing of  future  events.  I  therefore  sub- 
mit that  the  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kilday).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGi]  has  offered  an  amendment  which 
has  been  read  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI 
has  made  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  that  it  is  not  germane  to 
thebiU. 

In  ruling  on  the  flrst  portion  of  the 
amendment,  the  Chair  will  point  out 
that  it  seeks  to  add  additional  language 
to  the  last  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
bUL  Section  2  of  the  bill  and  the  sen- 
tence to  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  lan- 
guage deals  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  State   of  Hawaii  to  be  admitted 
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under  this  bill,  and  the  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment  likewise  deals  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  to  be  ad- 
mitted. As  to  paragraph  B  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  Chair  would  point 
out  that  this  language  would  grant  to 
the  new  State  of  Hawaii  a  right  over 
land  not  included  within  the  boundaries 
proposed  In  this  bill  but  land  outside  of 
the  boundaries,  so  that  it  would  be 
granting  to  the  new  State  of  Hawaii 
a  right  over  those  lands  which  she  does 
not  now  possess  and  would  be  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  slie  is  admitted. 

The  Chair  Is  constrained  to  hold  that 
the  amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill 
and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Before  the  gentle- 
man speaks  in  op(K)sition  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  say,  as  a  colleague 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that 
as  we  move  forward  this  afternoon  to- 
ward this  historic  occasion  whereby  we 
give  positive  evidence  to  the  Communist 
world  that  America  is  indeed  still  grow- 
ing, I  would  like  to  pay  particular  trib- 
ute to  my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien] 
for  the  tremendous  job  which  he  has 
done  in  steering  this  bill  through  the 
various  stages  of  the  legislative  process 
In  this  House.  We  in  New  York  State  are 
proud  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  the  job  that  he  is  doing  in  Congress, 
not  only  in  connection  with  this  bill  but 
also  for  what  he  did  last  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  incorporation  of  Alaska 
Into  the  Union.  And  we  in  New  York 
are  proud  of  the  constructive  and  non- 
partisan leadership  which  he  has  demon- 
strated in  this  House.  I  might  say  that 
If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  never 
does  anything  else  In  his  legislative 
career — and  I  know  that  he  will  in  fact 
do  many  more  great  things  here — what 
he  has  done  in  connection  with  the 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  statehood  legislation 

will  carve  for  him  a  real  and  lasting 
niche  not  only  in  the  history  of  this  body 
but  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair  has  disposed 
of  the  germaneness  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  its  merits.  May 
I  say  quite  frankly  that  while  the  gen- 
tleman indicated  he  might  or  even  would 
vote  for  the  statehood  bill  if  the  amend- 
ment were  included  therein,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  price  is  entirely  too 
high. 

The  gentleman  testified  eloquently  and 
with  great  ability  before  our  cwnmittee. 
He  proposed  this  very  plan  that  is  now 
before  the  Committee.  It  was  not  offered 
In  committee  by  a  single  member  of  the 
committee  nor  was  it  discussed  by  the 
committee  itself.  It  Is  my  honest  belief 
that  if  you  want  to  kill  the  statehood 
bill,  here  is  the  test  because.  In  effect, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  t>estow  upon  the  Legis- 


lature of  the  new  State  of  Hawaii  the 
biggest  legislative  bnxRn  in  history. 
They  could  reach  out  into  the  Pacific 
and  make  part  of  their  State  Ouam. 
They  could  take  the  Trust  Territories. 
They  could  have  the  strangest  c<Mnbina- 
tions  possible.  They  would  run  into  a 
situation  where  they  might  assert  their 
right  to  a  Trust  Territory  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  was  ceasing  to  be  a  Trust 
Territory.  This  would  be  too  great  a 
burden  for  any  State  to  assume,  let  alone 
a  new  State.  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  the  amendment.  It  does 
not  give  Hawaii  the  right  to  reach  out 
and  bring  anything  in.  It  simply  says 
that  before  you  could  admit  those  areas 
into  any  other  State,  the  Legislature  of 
Hawaii  would  have  to  join  in  the  agree- 
ment. It  does  not  bring  anything  in  to 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  It  cer- 
tainly would  give,  in  a  fashion,  the  new 
State  of  Hawaii  absolute  control  over  the 
ultimate  destiny,  no  matter  what  it  might 
be,  of  these  a.-^orted  islands,  big  and 
small.  We  would  get  into  the  most  con- 
fusing international  situation  that  I  can 
imagine  if  we  adopted  this  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    Gladly. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  amendment  specifi- 
cally provides  that  only  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  submit  the  refer- 
endum to  the  people  of  the  other  islands, 
and  then  only  that  they  can  become  a 
part  of  Hawaii.  It  does  not  require  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  Legis- 
lature, but  If  the  Congress  should  decide 
it  wanted  to  create  them  into  another 
State,  it  would  Iiave  to  have  the  consent 
of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  and  only  in 
that  event.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  another  State,  to 
say  that  they  may  be  admitted  to  Hawaii, 
but  not  as  another  State  at  some  future 
time. 

Mr.  ASPINALLl  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINAUx  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  wish  to  mislead  the  Com- 
mittee. We  did  have  this  matter  before 
the  committee.  It  W£is  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mok- 
Risl.  It  was  voted  upon,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  votes,  it  was 
refused  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  has  refreshed  my 
recoUection.  I  think  that  makes  it  even 
more  important  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment, because  It  was  considered  by  the 
committee  in  Congress  with  the  most 
Intimate  knowledge  of  this  area,  which 
has  specific  jurisdiction  of  these  various 
areas  in  a  legislative  way.  They  consid- 
ered the  amendment,  took  into  consid- 
eration the  persuasive  ability  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  and  then  voted  It 
down. 

I  say  that  we  woiild  alter  the  whole 
face  of  this  bill  if  we  adopted  thU 
amendment. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  Just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
O'EKiiail  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Poace]  boiled  down,  is  that 
it  would  give  Hawaii  when  admitted  al- 
together too  much  authority  and  make 
it  too  big  in  area.  Have  we  learned  any- 
thing from  tradition  or  history?  If  we 
have  it  is  that  nations  are  formed,  grow, 
become  so  large,  expand  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  finally  they  fade  out  of  the 
world  picture. 

In  even  our  domestic  affairs  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  curb  bigness  as 
represented  in  monopolies. 

The  last  few  years  this  country  of  ours 
has  been  attempting  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence throuehout  the  world  to  tell  the 
people  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
2.11  the  other  nations  what  they  should 
do.  Yes,  and  on  occasion  what  they 
should  think.  That  is  quite  a  job.  It 
does  seem  to  some  that  perhaps  we 
should,  before  we  tell  other  people  what 
to  do,  set  our  own  house  in  order — in- 
stire  freedom  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
establish  it  here. 

If  freedom  of  the  individual  be  one  of 
our  goals,  one  of  the  purposes  of  our 
Government,  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider what  has  happened  here.  How  the 
citizen  is  denied  freedom,  where  freedom 
of  the  individual — the  exercise  of  which 
harmed  no  one — has.  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  been  denied  the  Individual. 

In  the  Apex  Hosiery  case,  decided  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  May  27.  1940 
(310  U.S.  469),  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
in  a  suit  for  damages  held  that  damages 
were  not  recoverable  by  the  company 
from  a  labor  union  seeking  to  unionize 
the  company's  employees  by  violence  and 
destruction  of  property,  because  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  did  not  apply  to 
unions — that  unions  were  exemiJ^  from 
Federal  prosecution  under  that  act. 

Ciiief  Justice  Hughes,  writing  a  dis- 
senting opinion,  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice McReynolds  and  Mr.  Justice  Rob- 
erts, among  other  things  said: 

Wben  tb«  union  domanrted  a  cloaed  altop 
agreement  and.  on  Its  refusal,  declared  Um 
strike,  only  8  ol  the  oompany's  2.500  employ- 
ees were  members  of  the  union.  The  com- 
pany's plant  was  seized  and  held  for  several 
we«lca.  Its  machinery  and  equipment  were 
"wantonly  demollabed  or  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousands  ef  doUw*.** 

There  was  not  merely  a  stoppage  of  pro- 
duction, but  there  was  also  a  deliberate  pre- 
vention of  the  shipment  of  finished  goods  to 
customers  outside  the  State. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  the  dissoit- 
ing  opinion,  there  is  this  statement: 

Once  it  Is  decided,  as  this  Ccnirt  does  de- 
cide, that  the  Sherman  Act  does  not  except 
labor  tinlons  from  Its  purview,  once  it  Is 
decided,  as  this  Court  does  decide,  that  the 
conduct  here  shown  Is  not  within  the  Immu- 
nity conferred  by  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Court, 
as  It  seems  to  me.  has  no  option  but  to  apply 
the  Sherman  Act  in  acoordance  with  its 
exprew  provlslatu. 

In  a  case  decided  the  next  year — ^that 
of  VS.  V.  Hutchcion  (312  U.S.  219).  the 
Court  held  that  strikes  in  restraint  of 
trade,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  en- 
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force  a  secondary  boycott,  were  not  a 
conspiracy  In  violation  of  the  Sherman 
law. 

Here,  again.  Justice  Roberts  dissent- 
ing, and  with  his  opinion  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  concurred,  pointed  out  that  the 
Court  was  in  error  in  holding  that  '"be- 
cause Congress  forbade  the  issuing  of 
injunctions  to  restrain  certain  conduct  it 
intended  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  authorizing  actions  at  law 
and  criminal  prosecutions  for  the  com- 
mission of  torts  and  crimes  defined  by 
the  antitrust  laws'  and  added  that  -the 
decision  was  radical  legislation  by  the 
Court  "where  Congress  has  refused  to  do 
so." 

In  the  case  of  Bradley  v.  Local  Union 
No.  3  (325  U.S.  797),  decided  in  1945. 
the  Court,  after  holding  that  the 
Electrical  Workers  Union,  through 
agreements  with  employers,  had  estab- 
lished a  monopoly  in  the  sale  and  servic- 
ing of  electrical  equipment  in  New  York 
City,  referring  to  the  said  union,  said: 

It  intended  to  and  did  restrain  trade  and 
monopolise  the  supply  of  elcc'.rical  equip- 
ment In  the  New  York  City  area  to  the 
exclusion  of  equipment  manufactured  In 
find  shipped  in  from  other  States,  and  did 
also  control  Its  price  and  discriminate 
between  Its  would -be  customers. 

The  Court  stated  the  question  this 
way: 

Our  problem  in  this  ease  Is  therefore  a 
very  narrow  one — do  labor  unions  violate  the 
Sherman  Act  when.  In  order  to  further  their 
own  Interests  as  wage  earners,  they  aid  and 
abet  businessmen  to  do  the  precise  things 
Which  that  act  prohibits? 

Among  other  things,  the  Court  said: 

Seldom,  If  ever,  has  it  been  claimed  before, 
that  by  permitting  labor  unions  to  carry  on 
their  own  activities,  Congress  Intended  com- 
pletely to  abdicate  Its  conetltutional  power 
to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  and  to  em- 
power Interested  business  groups  to  shift  our 
society  from  a  competitive  to  a  monopolistic 
economy. 

Then,  by  way  of  excuse,  the  Court  said: 

This,  it  Is  argued,  brings  about  a  wholly 
undesirable  result — one  which  leaves  labor 
unions  free  to  engage  In  conduct  which  re- 
strains trade.  But  the  deairablUty  of  euch 
an  exemption  of  labor  unions  Is  a  question 
for  the  determination  of  Congress. 

Here,  again.  Justice  Roberts  dissented, 
as  did  Mr.  Justice  Murphy.  Among 
other  things.  Justice  Roberts  wrote — 
page  814: 

Unless  I  misread  the  opinion,  the  union  is 
at  liberty  to  Impose  every  term  and  condi- 
tion as  shown  by  the  record  In  this  case  and 
to  enforce  those  conditions  and  procure  an 
agreement  from  each  employer  to  such  con- 
ditions by  calling  strikes,  by  lockout,  and 
boycott,  provided  only  such  employer  agrees 
for  himself  alone  and  not  in  concert  with 
any  other. 

•  •  •  The  course  of  decision  In  this  Court 
has  now  created  a  situation  In  which  by 
concerted  action,  unions  may  set  up  a  waU 
around  a  munlclpaUty  of  millions  of  Inhabi- 
tants against  importation  of  any  goods  if 
the  union  Is  careful  to  make  separate  con- 
tracts with  each  employer,  and  If  the  union 
and  employers  are  able  to  convince  the  Cotirt 
that,  while  all  employers  have  such  agree- 
ments, each  acted  Independently  In  making 
them — this  notwithstanding  the  avowed  pur- 
pose to  exclude  goods  not  made  in  that  city 
by  the  members  of  the  union:  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  purpose  and  inevitable 
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result  is  the  stifling  of  competition  In  inter- 
state trade  and  the  creation  of  a  monopoly. 

By  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  decided  that — 
page  819: 

This  Court,  as  a  result  of  its  past  decisions. 

Is  in  the  predicament  that  whatever  it  de- 
cides must  entaU  disastrous  results. 

These  three  decisions  show  how  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  Court.  How  a  monopoly  for  cer- 
tain union  members  has  l>een  established. 

Today  in  Nsw  York  State  you  camiot 
Install  and  get  electric  equipment  serv- 
iced so  that  you  can  use  it  imless  it  is 
manufactured  by  employees  who  l>elong 
to  one  union  or  servic^ed  by  members  of 
a  specified  union.  Why  insist  on  freedom 
for  people  of  other  nations  while  deny- 
ing it  to  our  own  citizens?  That  is  the 
situation  here  in  America  today.  Carry 
freedom  to  the  people  here,  but  don't 
linger  on  the  way  to  dole  out  a  little  to 
the  woman  or  man  who.  here  at  home, 
would  like  to  work  without  paying  tribute 
to  a  union  boss. 

One  more  example,  and  1  will  make  it 
very,  very  brief.  This  is  one  you  have 
heard  so  much  about  recently,  about  the 
farmer  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Miciiigan,  Stanley  Yankus.  who 
grew  and  used  wheat  on  land  which  he 
owns.  What  for?  So  that  some  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  com,  rice,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  and  wheat  might  get  more  for 
what  they  had  to  sell.  Taking  from  one 
group  and  giving  to  another.  He  did 
not  sell  a  kernel  of  the  wheat  he  grew. 
He  fed  it  all  to  his  chickens. 

In  addition  he  purchased  wheat  on  the 
open  market.  He  reduced  the  surplus. 
Yet  he  was  fined  something  like  $5,000. 

I  know  the  fate  of  this  bill.  But  let 
me  tell  you  what  one  veteran  thinks 
about  freedom  here  at  home.  This  letter 
is  dated  March  3, 1959: 

Dear  Sn:  Enclosed  please  find  my  endorsed 
World  War  II  disability  compensation  check. 
This  is  to  help  pay  the  fine  of  Stanley  Yanktis 
for  the  crime  of  being  an  American.  Each 
month  as  these  checks  come  in  I  shall  for- 
ward them  to  you  for  the  above  purpose,  as 
the  present  state  of  Justice  and  government 
for  the  people  Is  far  more  disabled  than  L 


Lk  1£.  KNOW1.KS. 


Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


Here  is  a  photostat  of  the  check,  for 
$19  and  some  cents,  from  the  disabled 
veteran: 

No.  2,786.012 

CLEvzLAm),  Ohio, 
February  28,  1959. 
Treasurer   of   the  United  States:    Pay   $19 
to  the  order  of  Iioren  M.  Knowles,  1109  East 
Fifth  Street,  Royal  Oak.  Mich. 


Regional  Disbursing  Offlcer. 
(For  Stanley  Yankus  fund.) 

When  Russia  aside  from  our  own 
country,  is  the  only  country  trying  to 
take  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  when 
France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
other  countries  have  been  relinquishing 
the  authority  they  had  over  outlying 
territory,  colonies,  why  should  we  fol- 
low down  the  road  of  bigness  and  ruin 
ourselves,  fade  out  as  did  the  nations  of 
other  days?  Why  expand  until  we  fall 
apart?  I  cannot  go  along  with  a  policy 
which  I  believe  will  destroy  us  as  a  Na- 
tion. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  PoagbI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  86th  Congress  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  go  down  in 
history  as  an  historic  Congress,  just  the 
same  as  the  85th  Congress  by  its  passage 
of  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  will  alwajrs 
be  recorded  in  history  as  an  historic 
Congress.  So  we  are  going  to  culminate 
a  very  historic  event  today  in  the  life  of 
our  coimtry. 

In  cciuiection  with  that,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  all  the 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  not  only  those  who 
favor  the  bill  but  those  who  oppose  it, 
because  those  who  opposed  it  did  so  con- 
structively from  their  angle,  and  they 
did  not  engage  in  any  dilatory  tactics. 

I  particularly  want  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  CBrikn]  because  he.  with  another 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  other 
body,  that  fine  Senator  frcHn  Montana. 
"Jim"  Murray,  will  go  down  in  history 
as  two  men  who  su-e  the  coauthors  of 
two  bills  admitting  States  into  the 
Union.  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'BrixnI  and  "Jim"  Mttkray.  and  no 
finer  man  did  God  ever  make  than  Jn« 
Murray,  and  that  includes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Britn],  will 
occupy  a  position  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  in  my  opinion,  that  no  other 
Member  of  Congress  will  ever  occupy  in 
the  future  and  that  no  Member  has  ever 
occupied  In  the  past.  They  are  the  co- 
authors of  bills  that  became  law  bringing 
two  separate  States  into  the  Union  of 
our  country. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  leader- 
ship in  the  other  body  for  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  the  leadership  has 
acted  In  bringing  about  the  early  passage 
of  this  bill  In  the  Senate  In  a  period  of 
about  4  or  5  hours,  and  also  in  a  period 
of  2  dasrs  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
three  important  bills — one.  the  authori- 
zation bill  in  relation  to  the  outer  space 

agency,  known  as  NASA,  the  extension 
of  the  draft,  and  also  the  passage  of  this 
historic  measure.  That  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  the  country  needs.  The  coun- 
try needs  firm  leadership,  good  leader- 
ship, progressive-looking  leadership,  a 
leadership  that  recognizes  responsibiUty 
and  rises  to  the  occasion.  The  kind  of 
leadership  that  is  weak  and  uncertain  is 
properly  subject  to  criticism,  but  a  lead- 
ership that  is  fair  and  honest,  decent  and 
tolerant,  firm  and  effective,  and  which 
produces  results  is  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  should  be  complimented.  I  par- 
ticularly refer  to  that  great  leader  and 
great  American,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  compliment  the 
House  on  the  passage  of  this  historic 
measure  and  also  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  chairman  and  all  the  members  of  this 
great  committee  as  well  as  to  compli- 
ment the  other  body  and  the  leadership 
of  the  other  body  in  the  outstanding 
work  that  they  have  done, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion to  ask.  There  has  been  extended 
debate  here  concerning  communism,  but 
there  is  this  one  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  of  the  distinguished  chairman  who 
has  had  control  of  this  bill.  The  gentle- 
man filed  a  report  over  his  name  in  which 
he  admitted  that  the  imion  that  has  lead- 
ers in  it  who  are  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  had  control  of  the  economy  of 
Hawaii,  and  I  heard  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  has 
done  such  great  work  against  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  this  country,  say  that 
same  thing  was  true  and  that  he  also 
foimd  that.  Then  they  undertook  to  take 
the  position  that  the  granting  of  state- 
hood to  Hawaii  would  provide  the  means 
by  which  you  could  combat  that  Commu- 
nist menace.  I  think  the  record  ought  to 
be  clear  here  during  this  debate  as  to 
where  the  responsibility  lies  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  the  failure  to  effectively 
combat  communism  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands up  to  this  date.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
someone  can  answer  that  question  for  us. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  report  to 
which  he  makes  reference  calls  attention 
to  the  passage  of  a  dock  seizure  bill  by 
the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  in  1949  which 
was  stoutly  resisted  By  the  ILWU  and 
the  Commimist  element  and  which  they 
have  been  trying  to  repeal  ever  since  its 
passage,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  not 
the  question  I  asked.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  was  stated  there  has  been  no 
effective  combating  of  the  Communist 
situation  in  Hawaii  up  to  date.  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  who  is  responsible  for 
the  failure  up  to  date.  Is  it  this  Con- 
gress who  is  responsible  or  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  not  having  done  something 
up  to  this  date?  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
because  I  think  he  is  the  one  who  ouRht 
to  be  permitted  to  answer  that  question 
In  view  of  the  report  that  he  filed. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  report  by  the  committee 
which  visited  Hawaii  did  not  say  that 
nothing  was  being  done  to  combat  com- 
munism in  Hawaii.  In  fact,  the  very 
strength  of  our  report  was  based  upon 
what  they  were  doing,  and  what  they  are 
doing  in  Hawaii.  We  were  told  by  the 
highest  authorities  and  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  security  that  the  Commu- 
nist apparatus  there  had  become  inef- 
fective. We  know  of  our  own  knowledge 
that  the  punishment  meted  out  to  the 
Communists  there  was  punishment 
meted  out  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
by  a  Hawaiian  Jury,  and  these  people 
escaped  jail  by  a  decision  outside  of  the 
islands. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  yield  further,  because  the 
gentleman  Is  not  answering  my  question. 
If  that  is  true  the  ILWU  still  has  control 
of  the  economy  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  has  asked  me 
that  question,  that  as  far  as  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned  that 
control  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  la 


Just  as  serious  to  us  whether  Hawaii  is  a 
Territory  or  a  State;  but  we  believe  that 
with  statehood  they  can  combat  it  even 
better  than  they  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nev^  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  know  that  within  the  past 
month  Mr.  Hall,  the  Communist  director 
of  the  ILWU.  joined  with  Mr.  Charles 
Kuomi,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Hawaii,  and  other  radical 
ILWU  members  of  the  lower  house  of 
that  legislature,  and  the  whole  member- 
ship of  the  Republican  Party,  to  depose 
and  get  rid  of  the  Democratic  speaker, 
Mr.  Esposito?  And  that  the  speaker 
who  replaced  that  gentleman  is  now  a 
creature  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Kuoml? 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  gentleman  they  put  in  as 
speaker  sent  a  gavel  to  Mr.  Bridges  to 
open  up  the  ILWU  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  and  they  now  control  the  low- 
er body  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kn,DAY.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  50)  to  provide  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  205.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    the 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PILLION.    I  am. 

The       SPEAKER.     The 
qualifies.     The    Clerk    will 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pillion  moves  that  the  bill  8.  60  be 
recommitted  to  tho  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


gentleman 


gentleman 
report    the 


The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  323,  nays  89,  not  voting  22,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  11] 


TEAS— 323 


Ada^r 

Addonlzlo 

Alt>ert 

Andersen. 
Minn. 

Anderson. 
Mout. 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Auchmcloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Ballry 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barr 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  N  H 

Ba«s.  Tenn. 

Bated 

Bnumbart 

Becker 

Beckwortb 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Beniley 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bowles 

Boykln 

Boyle 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buckley 

Budge 

Burdick 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  IfaAS. 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa, 

Byrnes.  WU. 

CahlU 

Canfleld 

Camaham 

Carter 

Cedcrl)erg 

Chamberlain 

Chell 

Chenoweth 

Cblperfleid 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Co<Bn 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cimnlngham 

Curtln 

Curtis.  UftH, 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

DolUnger 

Dooley 

DoQOhu* 

Dom.  N.T. 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durham 


Dwyer 

Machrowles 

Edmondson 

Mack,  Ul. 

Everett 

Mack.  Wash. 

Evlns 

Madden 

Fallon 

Magnuson 

Farbsteln 

Mallliard 

Fascell 

Marshall 

Felghan 

May 

Fen ton 

Meader 

Flno 

Merrow 

Flood 

Metralf 

Flynn 

Meyer 

Fogarty 

Michel 

Foley 

Miller. 

Forand 

Clement  W. 

Fountain 

Miller, 

Frledel 

George  P. 

Fxxlton 

Miner.  NT. 

Gallagher 

Milllken 

OarmaU 

Mln&haU 

Oavln 

MltcheU 

George 

Moeller 

Glalmo 

Monagan 

Glenn 

Montoya 

Oranalian 

Moorhead 

Gray 

Morgan 

Green.  Greg. 

Moms,  N.  Mex 

Grlflln 

Moms,  Oitla. 

Griffiths 

Moas 

Gro^s 

Moulder 

Gubser 

Multer 

Hagen 

Murphy 

Halleck 

Natcher 

Hal  pern 

Nelsen 

Harmon 

Norblad 

Hays 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

Healey 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

H.'bert 

OUara,  Di. 

Hechler 

O'Hara.  Mich 

HemphUl 

O'Konski 

Henderson 

O-NeUl 

Herlong 

Oliver 

Hlestand 

Gamers 

Hoeven 

Ostertag 

Hogan 

Passman 

Holineld 

Pelly 

Holland 

Perkins 

Holt 

Pfost 

HoUzman 

Phil  bin 

Horan 

Plmle 

Hosmer 

Poage 

Irwin 

Porter 

Jackson 

Poweu 

Jarman 

Price 

Jennings 

Prokop 

Jensen 

Puclnskl 

John.son.  Calif 

Qule 

Johnson,  Colo 

Quigley 

Johnson.  Md. 

Rabaut 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Randall 

Jones.  Mo. 

Reece.  Tenn 

Judd 

Rees.  Kans. 

Karsten 

Reuss 

Karth 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Kasem 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Kastenmeier 

Rlehlman 

Keams 

Rivers  Alaska 

Kee 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Keith 

Roblson 

Keogh 

Rod  1  no 

King,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

King.  UUb 

Bogers,  Pla. 

Klrwan 

Kogers.  Uam. 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney 

KowaUkl 

Roosevelt 

Lafore 

RosteAkoirskl 

Lane 

Botiah 

Langen 

St.  Oeorge 

Lankford 

Bantangelo 

Latta 

Saund 

Leslnskl 

Baylor 

Levering 

Schenek 

LlbonaU 

Schwengel 

Lindsay 

Scott 

Lipscomb 

Shelley 

Loser 

Bheppard 

McCormaok 

Shipley 

McCuUoch 

Simpson,  111. 

McDonougb 

Simpson,  Pa. 

IfcDoweU 

Slsk 

McFaU 

Slack 

McOlnley 

Smith,  Calif. 

MoOovem 

Smith,  Iowa 

Mclntlr* 

Speno* 

MoMUlaa 

Springer 

UoSween 

Stacgen 

Macdonald 

Steed 

1959 
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BUatton 
Stubblefleld 
Built  ran 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Teller 

Thompson,  N  J. 
"Thompson.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wyo 
Toll 

Tollefson 
Udall 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Allen 

Andrews 

A-ihmore 

Barden 

Bennett,  Mich 

Blltch 

Bonner 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown  Ga. 

BroyhlU 

Burle-son 

Casey 

Colmcr 

Codey 

Dague 

Davis,  0«. 

Dom.  8  C. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Elliott 

Fisher 

Piynt 

Forrester 

Fraxier 


UUmaa 

mt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wain  Wright 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

NATS — 89 

Gary 

Gathtngs 

Grant 

Haley 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hea8 

Hoaman,  111. 

Hcff man.  Mich 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kilburn 

Kilday 

K 11  gore 

Kitchln 

Knox 

Lennon 

Mahon 

Maaon 

Matthews 

MUls 

Moore 

Mum  ma 

Murray 

Norrell 


Westland 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Wilson 

WUhrow 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Patman 

Pllcher 

PUUon 

Poa 

Polk 

Prestor 

Rains 

Ray 

RUey 

Roberts 

Rofrers.  Tex. 

Rutherford 

Scherer 

Selden 

Short 

Slkes 

^Uer 

Smith,  Kans. 

?mlth.  Miss. 

Taber 

rhomas 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Vinson 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 22 


Bolton 
Cannon 

Cellcr 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Denton 
DUon 
Ford 


Green,  Pa. 
HaU 

Hargls 
Kelly 
Laird 
Landrtim 

Mariln 


Mix 

Smith.  Va. 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Tuck 

WIU  IS 


Prellnghuysen    Morrison 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia 
Against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Green  ol  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Willis  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum 
against. 

Mr.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  E>enton  with  Mrs  Boltor. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Hargls  with  Mr.  Lolrd. 
Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  changed  liis  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  bill,  H.R.  4221.  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr,  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in 
the  well  and  I  ask  that  my  name  be 
recorded  as  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can- 
not be  recorded  after  the  ar.nouncement 
of  the  vote  unless  he  voted  during  the 
roUcall. 


ICr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rxcoao  Im 
revised.  I  was  standing  here  in  the 
well. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can- 
not be  reccMXied  by  unanimous  consent, 
if  he  did  not  vote.  If  the  gentleman 
voted  and  wants  to  correct  the  Rxcord 
and  say  that  he  is  not  recorded,  he  may 
do  that  but  he  cannot  be  recorded  as 
voting  if  he  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
have  beoi  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  c(»isent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Recobo 
on  the  bill.  S.  50. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Ccxnmittee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bilL 


PUERTO  RICO.  NEXT  STATE  IN  THE 
UNION? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
favorable  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the  Union 
as  the  50th  State.  I  submit  the  proposal 
that  at  tlie  earliest  possible  occasion 
Congress  should  give  consideration  to  the 
granting  of  statehood  to  another  U.S. 
Territory  which  unquestionably  deserves 
this  recognition  and  meets  all  the  criteria 
required  for  statehood.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  believe  that  the 
island  merits  statehood  and  they  advance 
persuasive  arguments  in  support  of  their 
views. 

But  first  I  wish  to  cite  some  facts  about 
Puerto  Rico.  Our  relationship  with  the 
Island  began  in  1898  when  Puerto  Rico 
was  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  that  year. 
In  1900,  Congress  passed  the  first  organic 
act  reestablishing  civil  rule  In  the  island 
and  granting  to  Its  people  the  right  to 
protection  by  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing free  trade,  tariff  protection  and  fi- 
nancial assistance.    In  1917,  Congress 


passed  the  second  organic  act  granting 
UJ3.  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  As  a  result  of  the  latter  act,  many 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  come  to  our  shores 
and  have  become  our  neighbors. 

Puerto  Rico  is  now  an  autonomous 
Commonwealth  voluntarily  associated 
With  the  United  States.  On  June  4. 1951, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved Public  Law  600  to  grant  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
On  July  25.  1952.  the  new  Puerto  Rican 
regime  was  officially  proclaimed  and  a 
constitution  was  drawn  up  setting  up  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  paramount  reason  for 
the  admission  of  Puerto  Rico  into  the 
Union  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  our 
legislators  in  the  past,  as  well  as  both 
major  political  parties,  have  at  various 
times  urged  eventual  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico.  It  will  interest  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  as  long  ago  as 
March  9.  1900,  Senator  Lindsay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, declared  as  follows: 

Puerto  Rico  Is  essentially  an  American 
country.  It  Ues  almost  within  sight  of  oxir 
southern  shores;  and  whUe  its  term  of  Ter- 
ritorial probation  may  necessarily  be  an  ex- 
tended one.  there  Is  no  reason.  In  Its  geo- 
graphical situation.  In  Its  Industries,  in  its 
products,  or  In  the  character  of  Its  Inhabit- 
ants that  precludes  It  at  some  futtire  time 
from  being  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an 
American  State. 

These  words  sound  almost  prophetic 
today  in  the  light  of  events. 

A  second  argument  in  favor  of  state- 
hood is  that  the  platforms  of  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  have 
In  the  past  on  various  occasions  called 
for  eventual  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico. 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  these  jwlitical 
testimonials  were  not  merely  empty  ges- 
tures but  constituted  a  reflection  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

Third,  is  the  argument  based  on 
Puerto  Rico's  geographic  position  as  it 
fits  into  the  picture  of  strategic  defense. 
I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  map  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. One  of  the  most  striking  things 
as  you  look  at  the  map  is  the  location 
of  Puerto  Rico  right  in  the  center  as  the 
gateway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  and  directly  athwart  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
more  you  look  at  that  location  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  more  you  will  become  im- 
pressed with  its  strategic  location  and 
its  major  importance  to  the  defense  of 
our  country,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 

Finally,  I  submit  the  argument  that 
the  admission  of  Puerto  Rico  is  amply 
justified  by  other  important  considera- 
tions, such  as  its  economic  growth  and 
development,  the  adequacy  of  popula- 
tion, its  financial  stability,  and  similar 
requirements  which  the  island  meets 
most  satisfactorily.  In  population,  for 
example,  Puei-to  Rico  is  far  larger  than 
that  of  any  U.S.  Territory  at  the  time 
of  its  admission  into  the  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1950,  Puerto 
Rico's  population  at  that  time  was  2,210.- 
703,  a  figure  almost  4>a  times  as  that 
for  Hawaii  and  more  than  17  times  a« 
large  as  that  of  Alaska. 

Puerto  Rico's  population  Is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  24  of  our  States:  Maine, 
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Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Delaw£u:e,  West 
Virginia.  South  Carolina.  Mississippi. 
.    ^  Arkansas.   Oklahoma,   Montana,   Idaho, 

|t)||l  Wyoming,  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Ari- 

zona, Utah,  Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

The  composition  of  its  population 
should  also  be  of  Interest  to  us.  The 
1950  census  lists  1,762,411  whites,  446,948 
Negroes,  and  1,344  of  other  races. 
Puerto  Rico's  population  is  further 
classified  as  follows:  Urban,  894.813: 
rural.  1,315.890.  Thus,  it  is  primarily  a 
rural-agricultural  community  raising 
coffee,  sugarcane,  and  other  products 
which  are  not  comi>etitlve  with  those 
raised  on  the  U.S.  mainland. 

In  the  financial  and  economic  spheres, 
Puerto  Rico's  progress  in  recent  years 
has  been  phenomenal.  Some  300  new  in- 
dustries have  been  established  in  the 
island  in  the  past  decade.  The  total  an- 
nual production  of  Puerto  Rico  is  over 
a  billion  dollars,  which  is  a  highly  re- 
spectable figure  for  a  community  chiefly 
agrarian  and  small  industry,  and  aslo 
compares  favorably  with  the  production 
of  many  of  our  States. 

As  for  its  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  I  cite  these  figures 
for  the  year  1955.  as  taken  from  the  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  United  States: 
Puerto  Rican  imports  from  the  United 
States,  $548  million. 
"  Puerto  Rlcan  imports  from  other 
countries,  $53,671,000. 

Puerto  Rican  exports  to  the  United 
States,  $368,688,000. 

Puerto  Rican  exports  to  other  coim- 
tries,  $12,982,000. 
Total  imports,  $601,681,000. 
Total  exports.  $381,671,000. 
,    By  way  of  comparison,  let  me  cite  the 
TRgures  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  for  the 
same   year    1955   and   from   the   same 
source : 
Alaska's  total  imports,  $2,217,563. 
Alaska's  total  exports,  $6,457,995. 
Hawaii's  total  imports,  $19,998,829. 
Hawaii's  total  exports,  $9,106,983. 
And  one  other  fact  that  I  wish  to  point 
out.    The  area  of  Puerto  Rico  is  3,435 
square  miles,  compared  with  6.423  square 
miles  for  Hawaii.    Puerto  Rico  is  a  little 
larger  than  half  the  size  of  Connecticut. 
or  greater  than  the  combined  area  of 
Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 

I  should  hke  to  mention  briefly  the 
patriotism  and  the  loyalty  shown  by 
Puerto  Ricans  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  They  distinguished 
themselves  with  great  valor  and  bravery 
In  battle  and  earned  wide  admiration  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  people  and 
the  whole  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Puerto  Rico  has  ably  demon- 
strated its  eligibility  and  has  met  all  the 
requirements  for  statehood.  The  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  make  good  American  citi- 
zens and  are  a  valuable  asset  to  our  coun- 
try in  every  phase  of  its  activities.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  fabric  of 
America.  Like  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, our  citizens  of  Puerto  Rican  de- 
scent are  vitally  interested  in  maintain- 
—  ing  a  higher  standard  of  living,  in  edu- 

cation, in  adequate  housing,  in  proper 
standards  of  health,  and,  above  all.  they 


are  Interested  In  maintaining  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
an  area  of  freedom  and  a  bulwark  of 
democracy.  They  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  in  the  current  world 
struggle  against  communism. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  state  that  while 
Puerto  Ricans  have  received  excellent 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  there  have  been  riunblings  in 
some  quarters  that  they  were  still  re- 
garded as  second-class  citizens  because 
of  their  Territorial  status.  Granting 
statehood  to  Puerto  Rico  would  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  their  status  and  would 
enable  them  to  receive  equal  treatment 
and  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and 
privileges  as  all  other  Americans. 

Now  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union.  I  submit  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress  to  also  consider 
Puerto  Rico's  admission.  It  is  logical, 
it  is  desirable,  it  will  enhance  our  posi- 
tion throughout  all  of  Latin  America. 


DIVERSION  OF  WATER  FROM  LAKE 
MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Madden  I. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  202) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1)  to  require  a  study  to  be  conducted  of  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way for  navigation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois  [Mr.  Allen]  and  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  202  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1,  requiring  a  study 
to  be  conducted  of  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Waterway 
for  navigation,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1  would  provide  for  a  3-year 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  of  the  effects  of  a  diver- 
sion of  Lake  Michigan  waters  at  Chi- 
cago in  an  amount  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  a  period  of  1  year.  The 
diversion  would  start  iy2  years  after 
funds  were  first  made  available  for  the 
study  and  would  be  completed  a  year 


later.  The  first  year  and  a  half  and 
the  last  half  year  of  the  3 -year  period 
would  be  used  for  field  and  office  studies, 
evaluation  of  the  findings  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  report. 

This  bill  is  a  modified  version  of  leg- 
islation approved  by  the  House  In  the 
last  four  Congresses.  The  principal 
modification  in  H.R.  1  is  that  it  calls 
for  a  diversion  of  only  1  year,  whereas 
the  bills  previously  reported  called  for 
a  diversion  of  3  years. 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  1  would  be  to 
permit  a  test  period  of  diversion  to  be 
evaluated  in  a  study  of  its  possible 
effects  on  the  sewage  treatment  problem 
at  Chicago.  The  bill  is  supported  by  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  others  who  are  seek- 
ing a  solution  to  the  pressing  pollution 
problem  which  exists  in  Chicago.  All 
members  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  with  the 
exception  of  one.  are  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
After  completing  the  study,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
would  correlate  their  findings  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  or  before  June  1. 
1962.  The  report  would  contain  their 
recommendations  with  respect  to  con- 
tinuing the  authority  to  divert  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois 
Waterway.  Congressman  Thomas 
O'Brein,  the  dean  of  the  Chicago  dele- 
gation, is  deserving  special  commenda- 
tion for  the  outstanding  support  he  has 
given  this  legislation  in  this  and  previous 
sessions  of  the  Congress. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  202  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  What  position  does  the 
administration  take  on  this,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  do  not  know  what 
position  they  are  taking  on  it  in  this 
session,  but  the  President  vetoed  it  I 
think  session  before  last. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Because  of  the  1-year 
limitation  are  they  against  this  particu- 
lar bill? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Yates]  to 
answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  1-year  UmiUtlon  is 
a  reduction  from  the  previous  bill  which 
sought  to  obtain  a  3-year  diversion. 
The  reduction  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  administration  last  year, 

Mr.  FULTON.  So.  actually,  the  ad- 
ministration, then,  has  no  opposition  to 
the  1-year  diversion,  having  vetoed  a 
3-year  provision. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  administration  has 
expressed  itself  through  the  Department 
of  State  and  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  now  before  us 
makes  in  order  Hil.  1,  a  bill  to  require 
a  study  to  be  conducted  of  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
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way  for  navigation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  author  of  the  bill  Is  my  close 
friend.  Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Brikn,  of  Chi- 
cago, one  who  has  worked  long  and 
faithfully  on  this  most  meritorious  bill. 

Long  hearings  have  been  held  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  it 
was  favorably  reported  by  that  Com- 
mittee. The  Rules  Committee,  after 
holding  hearings,  has  favorably  reported 
it  for  House  action. 

While  I  am  not  in  agreement,  Canada 
and  six  Great  Lakes  States  oppose  it. 
Illinois  Is  not  one  of  the  oppo.slng  States. 

Canada  and  the  opposing  Crreat  Lakes 
States  contend  that  the  additional  diver- 
sion would  do  serious  damage  to  navi- 
gation and  power  projects  by  lowering 
Great  Lakes  level.  Supporters  of  the 
bin  maintain  that  any  damage  would  be 
extremely  small. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  diversion  of  an 
additional  1.000  cubic  feet  a  second  from 
Lake  Michigan  for  a  trial  period  of  1 
year.  Chicago  now  diverts  an  average 
of  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  into  the 
waterway  for  navi^cation  and  sanitary 
purposes,  and  uses  about  1,600  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  domestic  purposes.  This 
also  is  discharged  Into  the  wateruay. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  after  listening 
to  debate,  the  great  majority  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  agree  that 
this  is  a  most  meritorious  bill,  and  will 
meet  with  your  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  mentioned 
here  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  veto  this  bill.  It  is  true  he 
has  vetoed  a  bill  along  these  lines,  but 
not  this  identical  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois   I  Mr.  Springer). 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
supported  similar  legislation  to  this  in 
3  previous  years.  I  supported  the  legis- 
lation because  I  thought  it  was  good 
legislation  and  would  not  do  the  harm 
it  was  claimed  it  would  do  by  other 
States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  I 
believe  It  is  legislation  in  the  general 
public  interest. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  my  district 
and  the  entire  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  in  a  theoretical  sense,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country, 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois in  urging  that  the  members  of  the 
House  support  H.R.  1  giving  needed  lake 
diversion  for  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  in  the  State  of  Illinois  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  properly  tested. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  measuie  so 
obvioasly  in  tlie  public  interest  should  be 
subject  to  gross  misinterpretation  by 
misguided  opponents  throughout  the 
country.  All  that  we  are  asking  for  in 
this  measure  is  to  authorize  the  Chicago 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  to  take 
an  additional  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second  from  Lake  Michigan  for  a  1-year 
experimental  period.  This  increased 
diversion  would  be  a  tremendous  help  to 


the  disposal  of  sewage  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  for  navigation  (m  the  all- 
important  Illinois  inland  waterway 
system. 

I  urge  you  to  disregard  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  to  this  measvu'e  in- 
cluding the  obvious  confusion  that  our 
State  E>epartment  has  in  their  knowl> 
edge  of  this  issue.  All  the  reliable  re- 
search indicates  that  this  1-year  experi- 
mental period  will  have  no  practical  ef- 
fect whatsoever  on  the  water  level  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

I  am  positive,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  that  you  will  support  the 
united  stand  of  the  Illinois  representa- 
tives and  vote  for  this  practical,  worth- 
while, and  necessary  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Peichan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  adoption  of  this  rule  and  the 
passage  of  H.R.  1.  The  minority  re- 
port in  opposition  to  H.R.  1  sets  forth 
14  cogent  reasons  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
1.  The  supplemental  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer]  present  a 
clear  analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  reasons 
why  it  should  be  rejected.  The  water 
level  of  Lake  Erie  is  about  4  feet  lower 
than  it  was  6  years  ago.  In  1952  the 
elevation  of  Lake  Erie  was  574.4  above 
sea  level.  Today  it  is  570.2.  This  low 
water  level  means  that  Cleveland  must 
have  additional  dredging  to  accommo- 
date the  large  ships  that  will  soon  be 
sailing  on  the  Great  Lakes.  If  the  water 
level  is  lowered  more,  other  very  ex- 
I>enslve  rehabilitation  programs  will  be 
necessary.  Reduction  of  the  water  level 
of  Lake  Erie  would  greatly  lessen  cargo 
capacities  of  freighters.  Reduction  of 
the  water  level  would  very  adversely 
affect  the  city  of  Cleveland  because  as  a 
result  of  the  diversion,  the  potential 
capacity  of  Cleveland's  four  water  in- 
take plants  would  be  reduced  about  2V2 
to  3'/2  million  gallons  a  day.  This  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  a  serious  problem 
already  exists  at  two  of  the  filtration 
plants  where  maximum  extraction  of 
\»ater  is  required  each  summer.  Ralph 
S.  Locher,  Cleveland  law  director,  has 
stated  that  passage  of  this  bill  would 
endanger  the  city  of  Cleveland's  do- 
mestic water  supply. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  Chicago,  under  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision,  may  apply  for 
and  obtain  relief  if  it  can  present  and 
sustain  persuasive  arguments  on  its  be- 
half, is  suflBcient  guarantee  to  it  that  its 
rights  are  protected.  I  feel  that  it  has 
a  legal  remedy  and  that  any  redress  to 
which  it  is  entitled  will  be  given  it  if 
it  is  able  to  persuade  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  the  justice  of  its 
claims. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  arguments 
presented  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1  are 
overwhelming.  The  city  of  Chicago  is 
not  in  a  position  whereby  it  does  not 
have  any  redress.  There  is  the  oppor- 
tunity open  to  it  to  present  its  case  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  outlined  in  its  deci- 
sion. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  rule. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   [Mr.  Bentlet]. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opp>osition  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  1.  a 
bill  to  require  a  study  to  be  conducted 
of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  diversion 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the 
Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  intend  to  confine  my 
remarks  this  afternoon  to  a  study  of  the 
probable  effects  this  legislation,  if  passed 
and  enacted  into  law,  would  have  upon 
our  relations  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. For  that  purpose,  I  include  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point  the  text  of  a 
memorandum  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  containing  a 
review  of  the  Canadian  position  on  the 
proposed  Chicago  diversion. 

Memorandum 

There  has  been  a  continuous  diversion  of 
waters  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  into 
the  Mississippi  watershed  since  January  17, 
1900,  when  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  was 
opened.  Five  thotisand  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  (an  amount  greater  than  that 
presently  authorized)  was  diverted  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation  and  sewage  dilution  by 
permit  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

During  the  years  1922-26.  varioxis  Great 
Lakes  States  filed  suits  In  the  I7.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  enjoin  the  diversion  or  to  restrict 
diversion  to  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Court.  The  defendants  were  then  di- 
verting 8,500  cubic  feet  per  second  under  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1925.  The  Supreme  Court  held  in  1929  that 
the  Secretary  of  War's  authority  was  limited 
to  permitting  diversion  for  navigation  in  the 
Illinois  Waterway  and  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  diversion  for  sanitation  purposes.  In 
order  to  avoid  health  hazards,  the  Court  de- 
cided that  the  reduction  in  diversion  to  an 
amount  necessary  only  for  navigation  should 
be  gradual  to  enable  Chicago  to  construct 
sewage-treatment  plants.  Consequently,  a 
decree  was  entered  on  April  21.  1930.  author- 
izing Illinois  and  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict to  divert.  In  addition  to  whatever  water 
was  needed  for  domestic  vises,  no  more  than 
1.500  cubic  feet  per  second  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan after  December  31,  1938.  That  Supreme 
Court  decree  is  still  In  effect. 

In  the  83d.  84th,  and  85th  Congresses  leg- 
islation was  Introduced  authorizing  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  District  to  divert  an  additional 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  a  period  of 
3  years,  during  which  time  studies  were  to 
be  made  of  the  effect  of  such  Increased  diver- 
sion upon  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
upon  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Illinois  Waterway.  The  diversion  bills  passed 
the  83d  and  84th  Congresses,  but  were  vetoed 
by  the  President.  A  similar  bill  In  the  85th 
Congress  failed  to  pass  the  Senate.  In  the 
present  86th  Congress  H.R.  1  and  similar 
bills  have  been  Introduced  providing  for  a 
1-year  additional  diversion  as  part  of  a 
3-year  study. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  made 
known  to  our  Government  at  various  times 
Its  views  on  the  diversion  legislation  before 
the  B3d.  84th.  85th.  and  86th  Congresses. 

Two  notes  from  the  Canadian  Embassy  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  dated  February  1  and 
March  10.  1954.  objected  to  the  bill  before 
the  83d  Congress.     In  the  latter  note,  ttxe 
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Canadian  OoTemment  referred  to  article  n 
or  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  and  stated: 
"The  terms  of  the  last  paragraph  of  that 
article  clearly  affirm  the  understanding  that 
neither  party  to  the  treaty  surrenders  'any 
right  which  It  may  have  to  object  to  any 
interference  with  or  diversion  of  waters  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  productive  of  material  In- 
Jury  to  the  navigation  Interests  on  Its  own 
side  of  the  boundary.'  If  the  proposed  In- 
crease In  the  diversion  at  Chlca^go  were  to 
take  place,  the  Government  of  Canada  would, 
In  the  circumstances  described  above,  con- 
sider that  there  would  be  material  Injury  to 
the  navigation  Interests  on  Its  side  of  the 
boundary." 

The  Canadian  note  of  March  10,  1954,  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

"The  Canadian  Oovernment  wishes  to  draw 
attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chicago  diversion  Is  one  aspect  of  a  matter 
now  before  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  It  Is  suggested  that  It  would  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  Commission  to  complete 
Its  study  of  this  and  related  matters  before 
any  change  In  arrangements  affecting  the 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  authorized." 

A  third  note,  dated  August  24,  1954,  was 
sent  by  the  Canadian  Embassy  to  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Attention  was  again 
drawn  to  the  contents  of  Its  previous  notes 
and  the  following  statement  was  made: 

"As  mentioned  In  my  previous  two  notes, 
the  Canadian  Government  considers  that 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  navigation  In  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  After 
careful  consideration  the  Government  of 
Canada  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  an 
Increase  In  the  diversion  at  Chicago  by  1.000 
oublo  feet  p«r  ••cond  aa  provided  in  this 
lagUlatlon  would  In  fact  result  in  Injury  to 
navigation  In  boundary  waters,  particularly 
during  oyclea  of  low  levels  on  the  Oreat 
LalMf. 

"It  li  tht  vitw  of  my  Oovtrnmcnt,  thtrc- 
fore,  that  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
pocad  legislation  would  constitute  a  diver- 
sion of  waters  on  the  United  BUtes  side  of 
the  boundorx,  th«  •fftot  of  which  will  be 
productive  of  material  Injury  to  the  naviga- 
tion Intereete  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
boundary.  Zn  these  circumstances  and  in 
accordance  with  the  right  which  is  express- 
ly  reserved  In  article  II  of  the  Boundary  Wa- 
ters Treaty  of  1909,  I  am  Instructed  by  my 
Government  to  make  formal  objection  to  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  diversion  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  to  request 
that  the  United  States  Government  take 
whatever  measures  may  be  appropriate  to 
insure  that  this  proposal  Is  not  imple- 
mented." 

In  his  further  note  of  February  13,  1956, 
the  Canadian  Ambassador  stated  In  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  that — 

"I  am  accordingly  Instructed  to  make  clear 
that.  In  the  view  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  prejudicial  to  the  naviga- 
tion and  power  interests  of  both  countries." 
An  aide  memolre  of  January  6,  1958,  from 
the  Canadian  Embassy  referred  to  "useful 
conversations  between  United  States  and 
Canadian  officials"  on  July  9,  1957,  on  various 
aspects  of  the  proposed  diversion  from  the 
Great  Lakes  system. 

"In  considering  the  economics  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  Improved  waste  disposal, 
it  is  assumed  that  full  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  economic  harm  which  may  be 
done  to  navigation  and  hydroelectric  gen- 
eration in  both  countries  by  extended  use 
of  dilution  methods. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  firm  undertak- 
ing to  provide  flows  of  a  particular  volume 
through  the  existing  Long  Lac  and  Ogokl 
diversions  to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  during 
tl\e    3-yoar    period    envisaged    by    proposed 


United  States  legislation.  However,  U  It 
were  possible  to  offset  part  of  the  effects  of 
the  Chicago  diversion  by  Inflows  from  the 
Albany  Basin  In  Canada,  It  would  be  equi- 
table that  an  equivalent  amount  of  water 
should  remain  available  for  use  In  hydro- 
electric power  generation  by  the  Ontario  In- 
terests at  St.  Marys  Falls,  Niagara  Falls  and 
In  the  International  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  until  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
temporary  diversion  will  have  ceased  to  be 
felt  in  the  Great  Lakes  system. 

"All  rights  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  are  specifi- 
cally reserved." 

In  an  aide  memolre  dated  February  20. 
1959,  responding  to  a  request  from  the  United 
States  Government  dated  February  9,  1959. 
the  Canadian  Government  set  forth  its  views 
on  HJi.  1  and  similar  diversion  bills  being 
considered  by  the  86th  Congress.  A  copy  of 
this  aide  memolre  and  the  United  States 
request  therefor  are  enclosed  herewith  for 
your  Information. 

I  also  wish  to  include  in  my  own  re- 
marks. Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the 
State  Department's  press  release  No.  136 
dated  February  24.  1959.  This  release 
contains  the  text  of  an  exchange  of  aide 
memoires  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment on  Increased  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago. 

The  State  Department  today  released  the 
text  of  an  exchange  of  aide  memoires  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Canadian  Government  on  increased  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chi- 
cago. 

The  text  of  the  U.B.  aide  memolre.  sent 
to  the  Canadian  Government  on  February 
9,  1959.  Is  as  follows: 

"The  Canadian  Government  has,  on  var- 
ious occasions  In  the  past,  furnished  the 
Department  of  State  with  the  Canadian 
vlewi  on  prnposed  U.S.  legislation  aimed  at 
increasing  the  diversion  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan Into  the  Iltinols  Waterway.  The  moet 
recent  oommente  of  this  nature  were  oon- 
talned  In  an  aide  memolre  received  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1958,  from  the  Canadian  Embassy 
In  Washington. 

"Once  again  this  year,  as  In  recent  years, 
a  considerable  volume  of  legislation,  look- 
ing to  Increased  diversion  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  Chicago,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
86th  Congrees.  Some  of  this  legislation  is 
similar  to  former  legislation  with  regard  to 
which  Canadian  views  have  previously  been 
expressed.  A  number  of  other  pending  bills, 
however,  such  as  H.R.  1.  a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed,  call  for  a  1-year  additional  diver- 
sion period  to  be  made  as  part  of  a  3-year 
study  of  the  effect  on  Lake  Michigan  and  on 
the  Illinois  Waterway  of  such  an  increased 
diversion. 

"Congressional  hearings  on  this  legislation 
are  scheduled  to  begin  In  the  near  future. 
Dvu-ing  the  course  of  these  hearings,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  the  Department  of  State 
will  be  asked  to  submit  a  statement  as  to  the 
present  Canadian  views.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  Canadian  Government  will  be 
able  to  transmit  to  the  Embassy  at  an  early 
date,  its  views  with  respect  to  that  pro- 
posed legislation  which  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
to  be  diverted  from  Lake  Mlclhgan  Into  the 
Illinois  Waterway  for  a  period  of  1  year  as 
part  of  a  3-year  study." 

On  February  20,  the  Canadian  Government 
responded  to  the  United  States  memoran- 
dum with  the  following  aide  memolre: 

"On  a  number  of  occasions  In  the  past, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  expressed  its 
objectlcna  to  proposals  envisaging  increased 
diversions  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago.  Once  again,  and  at  the  Invitation 
of    the    Government    of    the    United    States 


through  the  United  States  embassy's  aide 
memolre  of  February  9,  1959.  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Canada  is  anxious  to  make  known 
Ita  views  on  legislative  proposals  now  before 
Congress  such  as  bill  H.R.  1,  which  are  in- 
tended to  authorize  an  Increased  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Into 
the   Illinois   Waterway. 

"While  recognizing  that  the  use  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  is  a  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
Government  that  any  authorization  for  an 
additional  diversion  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  power  development,  and  with 
the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1950.  and  would  be 
prejudicial  to  navigation  and  power  de- 
velopment which  these  mutual  arrangements 
were  designed   to   improve   and    facilitate. 

"The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  basin  means  less  depth  available  for 
shipping  In  harbors  and  in  channels.  Addi- 
tional withdrawals  would  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  hydro-electric  generation  po- 
tential on  both  sides  of  the  border  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  in  the  international  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  would  inflict  hardship  on 
communities  and  Industries  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 

"The  Government  of  Canada  therefore  pro- 
tests against  the  implementation  of  pro- 
posals contained  in  H.R.  1." 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  additional  diversion 
authorized  by  H.R.  1  would  set  dangerous 
precedents  In  our  relationships  with 
Canada.  I  refer  to  the  recent  testimony 
of  Robert  Moses,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Power  Authority,  on  Febru- 
ary 17  who  said  that  If  Chicago  were 
allowed  to  take  water  from  a  lyitcm 
jointly  shared  with  Canada,  then  Can- 
Ada  would  have  a  bniUi  for  demandlna 
that  It  be  allowed  to  divert  additional 
water  from  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

On  March  3,  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  Paul  L.  Adams, 
testified  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  referred  to  a  State  De* 
partment  study  entitled  "Legal  Aspects 
of  the  Use  of  Systems  of  International 
Waters,"  printed  as  Senate  Document 
No.  118.  He  referred  to  certain  prin- 
ciples contained  in  this  study  goveming 
systems  of  International  waters  and 
which  are  clearly  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  House  should  be  Informed  that, 
under  the  Boundary  Water  Treaty  of 
1909,  the  International  Joint  Commission 
was  created  to  study  the  contentions  of 
Canada  and  of  our  country  over  the  use 
of  waters  which  are  international  in 
character  between  us  and  Canada  such 
as  the  Columbia-Kootenay  River  sys- 
tem. 

In  his  earlier  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  February  17,  Attorney 
General  Adams  referred  to  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Harry  C.  Donohue.  secre- 
tary to  the  American  section  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission.  To  use 
Mr.  Adams'  own  words : 

He  (Mr.  Donohue)  Informed  us  that  there 
has  been  no  settlement  between  us  and 
Canada  of  the  proposed  Columbia  River 
diversion;  that  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton, 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  section,  still  in- 
sists on  Canada's  right  to  divert  the  Colum- 
bia River;  that  Canada  still  reserves  Its  right 
under  the  treaty  of  1909  with  respect  to  the 
Chicago  diversion  and  still  continues  to  use 
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the  Chicago  diversion  as  a  precedent  against 
us  in  justiflcatlon  of  its  demands  to  divert 
the  Columbia  River. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  include  in  my  remarks 
the  text  of  a  letter  written  by  Attorney 
General  Adams  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Olds  of  Michigan  to  Col.  John 
Raymond.  Deputy  Legal  Advisor  to  the 
State  Department,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 3.  1958,  discussing  the  international 
ramifications  of  the  Chicago  diversion 
controversy. 

State  or  Michigan. 
Lansing,  December  3,  1958. 
Col.  John  Raymond. 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser, 
state  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Colonel  Raymond:  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing with  you  and  your  associates  in  the 
Slate  Department  the  international  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Chicago  diversion  controversy. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  since  this  matter  Is  of 
such  vital  Importance  both  to  the  States  In- 
volved and  to  the  Federal  Government  we 
should  keep  each  other  informed  of  any  de- 
velopments that  would  affect  in  some  degree 
our  separate  or  mutual  interests. 

Although  the  other  complainant  States  did 
not  have  personal  representatives  at  this 
conference,  may  I  assure  you  that  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Boyd,  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Torlna.  solicitor  gen- 
eral of  Michigan,  and  myself  reflect  the  views 
of  those  who  have  been  representing  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York  with  whom  we  have 
been  conferring  during  the  past  year. 

May  I  summarise  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  viewpoints  of  the  complaining  Statas  as 
we  discussed  them  at  this  conference: 

1.  The  Oreat  Lakes  Basin  constltutM  the 
lorgtit  frtih  WMtar  basin  In  tht  world;  It  Is 
an  International  body  of  water  since  It  forms 
a  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  whatever  occurs  In  or  to  these 
waters  may  cause  Injury  to  either  Nation. 

a.  Both  tht  United  States  and  Canada  havt 
a  common,  mutual  Interest  In  tht  navigation 
that  occurs  on  these  waters,  and  of  course 
this  interest  Is  now  greater  than  before  on 
account  of  tht  near  completion  of  tht  St. 
Lawrence  Beaway. 
i|j  3.  The  Oreat  Lakes  Baaln  la  the  source  of 
enormous  hydroelectric  power,  particularly 
beginning  at  Niagara  and  extending  south- 
ward in  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  production  of  this  power  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  our  two  countries  and. 
of  course,  every  drop  of  water  that  is  lost  to 
this  basin  by  diversion  or  by  any  other  arti- 
ficial extraction  directly  affects  adversely  the 
generating  potential  of  the  powerpian's  '^ow 
in  construction  as  well  as  those  contem- 
plated. 

4.  Both  countries  have  a  common  Interest 
in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  water 
naturally  belonging  to  this  basin  because 
lake  levels  affect  the  navigational  depth  of 
ports  and  harbors,  the  use  of  our  shores  for 
recreational  purposes,  and  the  management 
and  maintenance  of  the  wildlife  populations 
that  abound  In  these  waters. 

6.  Although  Lake  Michigan  does  not  ac- 
tually border  Canada,  nevertheless  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  constitute  one 
lake  both  geologically  and  hydraulically. 
Any  lowering  of  water  In  Lake  Michigan  di- 
rectly affects  the  levels  of  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Erie.  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  This  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  un- 
derstood by  many  people,  even  some  who 
are  high  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  recall  very  vividly  many  eflorta 
made  by  Senator  Kekb  during  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
this  summer  In  which  he  repeatedly  insisted 


that  Lake  Michigan  did  not  border  Canada 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  xinderstand  what 
business  it  was  of  Canada's  to  protest  the 
diversion  at  Chicago. 

6.  Although  the  memorandum  received 
from  the  State  Department  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  indicated  that 
Canada  would  not  protest  the  temporary 
1-year  diversion  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond contemplated  during  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  2  in  the  85th  Congress,  nevertheless 
we  are  under  the  impression  (as  Indicated  in 
your  letter  to  me  of  April  22,  1958)  that 
Canada  has  protested  the  Chicago  diversion 
pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  article  2  of  the 
Boundary  Water  Treaty  of   1909. 

There  are  certainly  real  grounds  for  fear- 
ing that  should  the  Chicago  diversion  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  amount,  as  it  surely 
will  if  Illinois  and  the  sanitary  district  suc- 
ceed In  their  efforts,  Canada  will  use  the 
diversion  by  Chicago  as  a  precedent  against 
us  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  case  we  get  into  a  disagreement  with  Can- 
ada over  its  intentions  to  divert  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  River.  The  Intricacies  of 
this  international  problem  are  explained  In 
Senate  Document  118  containing  a  study 
made  by  Mr.  Griffin  of  your  Department  on 
"The  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Use  of  Systems  of 
International  Waters  With  Reference  to 
Columbia -Kootenai  River  System." 

Consequently,  it  behooves  all  of  us,  State 
officials  as  well  as  offlcials  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  to  take  positions  which  are  not 
vulnerable  In  the  event  serious  efforts  are 
made  to  bring  about  diversion  of  rivers  or 
bodies  of  water  that  rise  In  Canada  and  flow 
Into  the  United  States. 

7.  As  we  explained  to  you  In  great  detail 
at  the  conference,  there  exists  no  overriding 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Sanitary  Dlctriet 
of  Chicago  to  continue  Itt  present  dlverilon 
of  wattr  for  domestic  uses,  let  alone  to  In- 
crtaat  It.  Every  single  municipality  on  tht 
Ortat  Laktt  except  Chicago  returns  to  tht 
Ortat  Laktt  tht  wattr  which  It  hot  tx- 
tracttd.  ustd  and  purified  through  ttwagt 
treatment  planu.  We  sae  no  reason  why 
Chicago  should  not  bt  madt  to  do  likewlat; 
In  fact,  tht  only  txcuat  that  It  may  offtr 
for  tti  ntgltct  and  rtfutal  to  rtturn  tht 
wattr  to  Lake  Michigan  Is  that  It  would  cost 
money  to  do  so.  To  us  this  Is  no  valid  rea- 
son, let  alone  a  legal  defense.  Chicago  and 
Its  metropolitan  area  Is  a  rich,  growing,  ex- 
panding community.  I  am  told  that  its  per 
capita  cost  for  collection  and  treatment  of 
sewage  is  well  below  that  which  Is  carried 
by  much  smaller  communities.  It  has  such 
a  large  tax  and  revenue -collecting  base  that 
It  could  well  afford  to  construct  and  operate 
the  works  that  are  necessary  to  return  to  Lake 
Michigan  the  effluent  which  is  discharged  by 
Its  plant  after  adequate  treatment. 

8.  However,  there  Is  an  even  greater  danger 
confronting  us  and  this  danger  looms  ever 
larger  than  the  present  and  prospective  di- 
version at  Chicago.  When  we  visualize  a 
growing  demand  for  enormous  quantities  of 
water  for  domestic  and  Industrial  uses  as  our 
population  Increases  and  Indijstry  demands 
greater  water  supplies  for  Its  processes,  the 
danger   becomes  even   more   menacing. 

You  win  recall  that  we  showed  you  a  map 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin  prepared  by  the 
Lake  Survey  Division  of  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Etnglneers.  In  many  places  the 
divide  Is  not  too  far  distant  from  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Erie, 
and  Lake  Ontario.  There  are  many  places 
at  which  new  and  additional  diversions  could 
be  initiated  both  by  Canada  and  by  our 
States.  In  fact  right  now  we  are  wrestling 
with  an  attempted  diversion  by  the  Elm- 
hurst — Villa  Park — Lombard  Water  Commis- 
sion to  supply  the  water  needs  of  commun- 
ities in  DuPage  County  situated  In  Illinois 
on  the  Mlslsssippl  side  of  the  divide. 

There  have  already  been  some  inquiries 
and  talk  circulating  arotind  that  Industries 


located  on  the  Ohio  River  side  of  the  divide 
wish  to  extract  water  from  Lake  Erie  into 
the  Ohio  River.  You  will  recall  that  we  ob- 
served many  places  where  such  diversions 
could  be  made.  We  must  remember  that  this 
huge  fresh  water  basin,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  is  viewed  with  longing 
eyes  by  water-thu-sty  communities  located  in 
other  places  that  would  like  to  tap  and  drain 
its  water  resources. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  fear  that  unless  both 
our  courts  and  our  legislative  bodies,  in- 
cluding Congress,  adhere  to  a  firm  principle 
by  which  it  Is  considered  an  act  of  trespass 
or  illegality  for  any  person.  State  or  entity 
to  extract  water  from  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin 
and  thereafter  allow  it  to  be  diverted  to  an- 
other basin,  the  day  will  come  when  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Basin  will  be  nothing  but  a 
•■grab-bag"  for  all  comers.  The  result  will 
be  utter  chaos  and  the  consequences  will 
be  sad  to  contemplate. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  first  opportunity 
that  you  have  bad  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  the  other  Oreat  Lakes 
States  in  regard  to  the  transcendent  Issues 
which  are  involved  herein.  We  believe  that 
they  should  be  settled  upon  the  bfisls  that 
paramount  Interests  of  the  whole  Nation  are 
at  stake.  The  increase  in  overseas  navigation 
which  will  result  from  the  existence  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  a  benefit  that  will 
inure  to  future  generations  for  centuries  to 
come.  However,  unless  we  Jealously  guard 
the  waters  that  rightfully  belong  in  this 
basin  from  depredation,  all  the  expense  and 
effort  that  have  gone  into  construction  of 
this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  will  be 
dissipated  and  set  at  naught. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  our  Supreme 
Court  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  vast  International  and  na« 
tlonal  Inttrttts  htrt  Involvtd.  Wt  apprtclat* 
that  this  la  the  function  of  tht  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  Stattt,  but  wt  rtallat 
that  ht  dtptnds  on  your  Dtpartmtnt  for  in- 
formation, advlct  and  guldanct  on  thtM 
phattt  of  this  cast.  May  wt  hopt  that  you 
will  present  this  problem  In  tht  tttting 
which  we  havt  trltd  to  txprtti  In  this  Ittttr 
to  that  ht  will  undtrttand,  and  tht  oourt 
will  underatand,  that  wt  art  not  htrt  dtaN 
Ing  with  a  mtcrocotmlc  probltm,  but  with 
one  which  unless  rtsolvtd  corrtetly  now  will 
later  bring  untold  injury  and  anguiab  to  tht 
generations  which  follow  us. 
Very  truly  yoiu», 

Paul  L.  Adams, 

Attorney  General. 
By    Nicholas  V.  Olds, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  further  refer- 
ence to  the  possible  efiFect  of  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1  on  upper  Columbia  River  di- 
versions, I  refer  to  a  letter  written  by  the 
State  Department  on  July  29,  1958,  to 
Senator  Nettbehger.  of  Oregon,  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizing  an 
increased  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago  has  been  opposed  by  Canada  on  the 
groimd  that  it  may  cause  injury  to  Cana- 
dian navigation  and  hydroelectric  power  in- 
terests. Canada's  reasons  for  opposing  the 
Chicago  diversion  bill  are  thus  very  slmUar 
to  those  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Columbia  River  diversion,  and  it 
would  seem  that  H.R.  2,  If  enacted,  could 
constitute  a  precedent  to  be  used  by  the 
Canadian  Interests  in  support  of  their  pro- 
posals on  the  Colimxbia. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  in  Senator 
NcuBERGER's  Individual  concurrent  views 
contained  in  Senate  Report  No.  2482  of 
last  year  and  concerned  with  HR.  2,  a 
somewhat  similar  piece  of  legislation  to 
that  which  we  are  considering  today. 
In  those  views  Senator  Nextberger  stated 
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"It  seems  clear  that,  had  this  been  the 
last  word  on  this  subject,  it  would  have 
been  our  duty  in  the  situation  described 
above  to  oppose  H.R.  2  in  defense  of  the 
tremendous  interest  which  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  in  an  equitable  solution 
of  the  Columbia  River  problem,  in  the 
face  of  a  continued  objection  by  Canada 
ii  the  Chicago  diversion  we  could,  in 
the  interests  of  our  region  of  the  coun- 
try, reach  no  other  decision."  I  submit 
to  my  colleagues  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west that  the  opposition  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  H.R.  1  has  been  clearly 
established  and  that  I  am  certain  they 
will  see  their  proper  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  give  a  background  sketch  of  the 
international  legal  situation  on  the  ques- 
tion of  this  diversion  issue  that  I  be- 
lieve will  be  helpful  in  considering  this 
entire  matter. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  diversion 
of  waters  from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  at 
Chicago  into  the  Mississippi  watershed 
since  January  17,  1900.  when  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal  was  opened  and 
5.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second — 
an  amount  greater  than  presently  au- 
thorized— was  diverted  by  permit  by  the 
Secretary  of  War — Olia  and  Sprecher, 
"Legal  Aspects  of  Lake  Diversion," 
Northwestern  University  Law  Review, 
page  656  (1957).  The  amount  of  the 
diversion  had  been  increased  at  the  time 
that  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to 
boundary  waters  and  questions  arising 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  signed  on  January  11,  1909  <36 
Stat.  2448:  T.S.  548).  The  treaty  went 
into  effect  on  May  13.  1910,  and  is  still 
operative. 

Canadian  opposition  to  the  Chicago 
diversion  existed  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  1909  treaty.  The  "Second  Interim 
Report  of  the  Canadian  Section  of  the 
International  Waterway  Commission," 
dated  April  25,  1906,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  this  diversion: 

At  Chicago,  the  Americans  have  built  a 
drainage  canal  which,  when  In  full  opera- 
tion, will  use  about  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  •  »  •  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  Lake  Michigan  by  over  6 
Inches,  and  LaKe  Erie  by  4!/2  inches. 

•  •  *  •  • 

It  is  exceedingly  Important  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  navigation,  both  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  di- 
version by  way  of  the  Chicago  drainage 
canal  should  be  limited.  It  is  equally  essen- 
tial In  the  Interest  of  both  countries  that  no 
diversion  or  interference  should  be  allowed 
In  streams  crossing  the  boundary  which 
would  interfere  with  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion in  either  country. 

The  terms  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909  do  not  appear  to  affect  the 
legal  rights  of  United  States  or  Canadian 
Interests  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  diver- 
sion. The  preliminary  article  of  the 
treaty  defines  "boundary  waters"  as  "the 
waters  from  main  shore  to  main  shore 
cf  the  lakes,  along  which  the  interna- 
tional boundary  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
passes,  including  all  bays,  arms,  and  in- 
lets thereof,  but  not  including  tributai-y 
waters,  which  in  their  natural  channels 
v^ould  now  into  such  lakes."   Lake  Michi- 


gan is  not  a  "boundary  water"  because  It 
is  entirely  within  the  United  States,  and 
the  part  of  the  lake  which  is  closest  to 
Canada  is  about  40  miles  from  the  Inter- 
national boundary.  Secretary  of  State 
Elihu  Root,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  explained 
in  his  testimony  regarding  the  treaty 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  "the  definition  of  bound- 
ary waters  was  carefully  drawn  in  order 
to  exclude  Lake  Michigan" — Naujoks' 
"The  Chicago  Water  Diversion  Contro- 
versy." 30  Marquette  Law  Review  228,  251 
(1947). 

Jurisdiction  and  control  over  diver- 
sions from  bodies  of  water,  such  as  Lake 
Michigan,  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
definition  of  "boundary  waters"  are  re- 
served to  the  State  where  such  water  Is 
located  by  article  II  of  the  treaty  which 
reads  in  part : 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  re- 
serves to  Itself  or  to  the  several  State  gov- 
ernments on  the  one  side  and  the  Donrlnion 
or  Provincial  Governments  on  the  other  as 
the  case  may  be,  subject  to  any  treaty  pro- 
visions now  existing  with  respect  thereto,  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
use  and  diversion,  whether  temporary  or  per- 
manent, of  all  waters  on  its  own  side  of  the 
line  which  in  their  natural  channels  would 
flow  across  the  boundary  or  into  boundary 
waters. 

Injured  parties  are  given  certain 
rights  and  remedies  in  respect  of  diver- 
sions in  the  other  country  by  the  suc- 
ceeding clause  of  the  treaty  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  such  rights  and  remedies  do 
not  apply  to  cases  already  existing.  That 
proviso  thus  eliminates  rights  of  injured 
parties  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  diversion 
which  was  already  an  existing  case. 

Canadian  Federal  and  Provincial  in- 
terests which  may  be  Injured  by  diver- 
sions are  not  covered  by  the  rights  and 
remedies  clause  just  cited  or  the  proviso 
thereto.  A  memorandum  by  Mr.  Chan- 
dler Anderson,  who  drafted  the  treaty, 
states  as  follows : 

The  right  of  action  for  damages  provided 
for  in  article  11  applies  to  private  or  individ- 
ual interests  In  distinction  from  public  or 
governmental  interests.  Any  question  on  the 
point  is  set  at  rest  by  the  use  of  the  words 
"injured  parties."  Whenever  the  word  party 
is  used  in  a  treaty,  referring  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  a  capital  P  is  used,  so  the 
absence  of  the  capital  and  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  plural  indicates  that  it  can  refer 
only  to  individuals.  (Piles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.) 

The  only  other  provision  of  the  treaty 
which  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Chicago  diversion  Is  the  final 
paragraph  of  article  n,  which  states: 

It  Is  understood,  however,  that  neither  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  Intends  by  the 
foregoing  provision  to  surrender  any  right, 
which  it  may  have,  to  object  to  any  interfer- 
ence with  or  diversions  of  waters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  productive  of  material  in- 
Jury  to  the  navigation  interests  on  its  own 
side  of  the  boundary. 

Secretary  Root  in  his  testimony,  cited 
above,  made  the  following  statements 
after  citing  the  terms  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  article  U : 

There  should  clearly  be  a  rtght.  ther* 
would  be  a  right  to  object  to,  for  Instance, 
drying  up  one  of  the  lakes.     Either  country. 


for  Instance,  would  be  juatifled  In  going  to 
war  to  prevent  the  other  coxintry  from  dry- 
ing up  Lake  Erie,  and  that  right  to  object  to 
the  destruction  of  the  navigation  in  these 
international  waters  Is  preserved.  I  did  not 
want  to  press  Canada  to  give  up  any  such 
rights,  and  I  did  not  want  to  give  up  any 
such  rights  ourselves. 

And  later  on  in  his  testimony,  when  the 
Secretary  was  explaining  why  Canada 
was  allowed  to  take  a  greater  amount  of 
water  at  Niagara  than  the  United  States 
under  article  V  of  the  treaty,  he  stated : 

In  the  third  place  they  consented  to  leave 
out  of  this  treaty  any  reference  to  the  drain- 
age canal,  and  we  are  now  taking  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  drainage  canal 
wb^h  really  comes  out  of  this  lake  system. 

The  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Jud- 
son  Harmon,  rendered  on  December  12, 
1895,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  relates  to 
the  taking  of  water  from  the  Rio  Grande 
for  irrigation  in  relation  to  article 
VII  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
February  2. 1848.  He  concluded  that  the 
United  States  as  the  up.stream  country 
in  that  case  had  an  unlimited  right  to 
divert  the  waters  in  question  and  that 
injured  Mexican  interests  were  without 
right  or  remedy.  The  Department  of 
State  believes  that  a  reiteration  of  the 
Harmon  doctrine  by  any  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  would  not  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  or  in  line  with 
the  progressive  development  of  interna- 
tional law  during  the  last  60  years. 

When  the  United  States  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  Mexico  relating  to  the  utili- 
zation of  waters  of  the  Colorado  and 
Tijuana  Rivers  and  of  the  Rio  Grande 
with  Mexico,  which  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  February  3.  1944— TS  994— the 
United  States  no  longer  asserted  that  the 
upstream  country  had  an  unlimited  right 
to  divert  waters  within  its  boundary.  At 
the  time  the  Secretary  of  State  made  the 
following  statement  before  the  Senate: 

It  must  be  realized  that  each  country  owes 
to  the  other  some  obligation  with  respect  to 
the  water  of  these  international  streams, 
and  until  this  obligation  is  recognized  and 
defined,  there  must  Inevitably  be  unrest  and 
uncertainty  in  the  communities  served  by 
them — a  condition  which  becomes  more  seri- 
ous with  the  increasing  burden  of  an  ex- 
panding population  dependent  upon  the 
waters  of  these  streams. 

In  addition  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  declared: 

The  logical  conclusion  of  the  legal  argu- 
ment of  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  appears 
to  be  that  an  upstream  nation  by  unilateral 
act  in  its  own  territory  can  impinge  upon 
the  rights  of  a  downstream  nation:  this  is 
hardly  the  kind  of  legal  doctrine  that  can 
be  seriously  urged  in  these  times.  (Hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  79th  Congress.  Ist  sess.,  part  1. 
p.  19  (Secretary  of  State);  part  5.  p.  1762 
(Assistant  Secretary  of  State). 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  interstate  diversions,  has 
developed  the  principle  of  "Equitable  Ap- 
portionment" in  a  notable  series  of 
cases — Kansas  v.  Colorado,  185  U.S.  125 
(1902).  206  U.S.  46  (1906)  :  Hinderlider 
y.  La  Plata  Company,  304  U.S.  92  (1937>. 
In  the  development  of  this  principle,  the 
Court  has  indicated  that  It  was  acting,  at 
least  partially,  in  the  field  of  interna- 
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tional  law.  Thus.  In  the  second  opinion 
in  Kansas  ▼.  Colorado,  the  Court  states, 
at  page  97: 

Nor  Is  our  jtirlsdlctlon  ousted,  even  If, 
because  Kansas  and  (Colorado  are  States  sov- 
ereign and  Independent  in  local  matters,  the 
r.Mations  between  them  depend  in  any  re- 
spect upon  prUiciples  of  international  law. 
luternatlonal  law  is  no  alien  In  this  tribunal. 

Principles  similar  to  that  of  "Equitable 
Apportionment"  have  won  increasing  ac- 
CDptance  in  international  law.  The 
Italian  Court  of  Cassation,  for  example, 
stated  in  1939: 

International  law  recognizes  the  right  on 
the  part  of  every  riparian  State  to  enjoy,  as 
a  participant  of  a  kind  of  partnership  created 
by  the  river,  all  the  advantages  deriving  from 
It  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  welfare 
and  the  economic  and  civil  progress  of  the 
Nation.  •  •  •  However,  although  a  State,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  right  of  sovereignty,  may 
subject  public  rivers  to  whatever  regime  it 
deems  best,  it  cannot  disregard  the  Interna- 
tional duty,  derived  from  that  principle,  not 
to  impede  or  to  destroy,  as  a  result  of  this 
regime,  the  opportunity  of  the  other  States 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  flow  of  water  for 
their  own  national  needs.  In  order  to  settle 
this  conflict  between  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  sovereignty  and  the  fulflllment  of  the 
duty  Imposed  by  the  comitas  sentlus.  regula- 
tions have  been  laid  down  by  International 
conventions.  (" Annual  EKgert  and  Reports 
of  Public  International  Law  Cases"  (193&- 
1940,  120  at  lai).) 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  there  Is  no  baSiS  under  cither 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  or 
customary  international  law  for  any  con- 
tention that  Canada  has  a  legal  right  uni- 
laterally to  divert  within  Its  own  terri- 
tory certain  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  without  regard  to  any  ma- 
terial injury  which  may  be  sustained  by 
downstream  interests  in  the  United 
States. 

Canada,  in  its  most  recent  aide  me- 
moire — February  20. 1959 — has  protested 
against  the  proposed  legislation — H.R. 
1 — authorizing  an  increased  diversion 
from  Lake  Michigan  on  the  ground  that 
such  diversion  would  adversely  affect 
navigation  and  hydro-electric  interests 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  If  this  in- 
creased diversion  should  take  place  de- 
spite Canada's  protest  and  if,  in  fact,  it 
should  cause  material  injury  to  Canadian 
interests.  Canada  misht  well  take  the 
position  that  the  United  States  by  isnor- 
ing  the  Canadian  protest  gave  Canada 
justification  for  taking  a  similar  coui'se 
of  action  with  regard  to  a  diversion  in 
the  upper  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Two  notes  from  tlie  Canadian  Embas.sy 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  Tebru- 
ai-y  1  and  March  10. 1954,  objected  to  the 
bill  before  the  83d  Congress.  In  the 
latter  note,  the  Canadian  Government 
referred  to  article  II  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  and  stated : 

The  terms  of  the  last  paragraph  of  that 
article  clearly  cfflrm  the  understanding  that 
neither  party  to  the  treaty  surrenders  "any 
rljht  whl'^h  it  may  have  to  object  to  r.ny  In- 
tcrfercnc"  with  or  diversion  of  waters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary  the  effect  of 
wl.lch  would  be  productive  of  material  In- 
jury to  the  navigation  Interests  on  Its  own 
side  of  the  boundary."  If  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  diversion  at  Chicago  were  to 
lake  place,  the  Government  of  Canada  would. 
In  the  circumstances  described  above,  con- 


sider that  there  would  he  material  Injury 
to  the  navigation  Interests  on  its  side  of  the 
boundary. 

The  Canadian  note  of  March  10, 1954, 
concludes  as  follows: 

The  Canadian  Government  wishes  to  draw 
attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chicago  diversion  is  one  aspect  of  a  matter 
now  before  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  In 
the  best  interests  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  CommisEion  to  complete 
its  study  of  this  and  related  matters  before 
any  change  in  arrangements  affecting  the 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  authorized. 

A  third  note,  dated  August  24.  1954. 
was  sent  by  the  Canadian  Embassy  to 
the  Department  of  State.  Attention  was 
again  drawn  to  the  contents  of  its  pre- 
vious notes  and  the  following  statement 
was  made: 

As  mentioned  in  my  previous  two  notes, 
the  Canadian  Government  considers  that 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  navigation  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Alter 
careful  consideration  the  Government  of 
Canada  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  an 
lncrea5e  in  the  diversion  at  Chicago  by  l.OCO 
cubic  feet  per  second  as  provided  in  this 
legislation  would  in  fact  result  in  injury 
to  navlpation  In  boundary  waters,  particu- 
larly during  cycles  of  low  levels  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  Government,  there- 
fore, that  the  Implementation  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  constitute  a  diver- 
sion of  waters  on  the  tJnited  States  side  of 
the  boundary,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
productive  of  material  Injury  to  the  navi- 
gation interests  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  boundary.  In  these  clrctimetances  and 
in  accordance  with  the  right  which  Is  ex- 
pressly reserved  in  article  II  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 1  am  instructed  by  my 
Government  to  make  formal  objection  to 
the  proposed  increase  In  the  dlTersion  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  to  request  that 
the  US.  Government  take  whatever  meas- 
ure may  be  appropriate  to  InstU'e  that  this 
proposal  is  not  implemented. 

In  his  further  note  of  February  13. 

1956,  the  Canadian  Amba.ssador  stated 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  that: 

I  am  accordingly  Instructed  to  make  clear 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, the  enactment  of  the  p>roposed  legis- 
lation would  be  prejudicial  to  the  navif^ation 
and  power  interests  of  both  countries. 

An  aide  memoire  of  January  6,  1958, 
from  the  Canadian  Embassy  referred  to 
"useful  conversations  between  United 
States  and  Canadian  ofiBcials"  on  July  9, 

1957,  on  various  aspects  of  the  proposed 
diversion  from  the  Great  Lakes  system: 

In  considering  the  economics  of  alternative 
methods  of  Improved  waste  disposal,  it  is 
assumed  that  full  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  economic  harm  w.h!ch  may  be  done 
to  navigation  and  hydroelectric  generation 
in  both  countries  by  extended  use  of  dilu- 
tion methods. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  firm  undertaking 
to  provide  flovra  of  a  particular  volume 
through,  the  existing  Long  Lac  and  Cgoki 
diversions  to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  during 
the  3-year  period  envisaged  by  proposed  VS. 
legislation.  However.  If  It  were  possible  to 
offset  part  of  the  effects  of  the  Chicago  di- 
version by  inflows  from  the  Albany  Basin 
In  Canada,  it  would  be  equitable  that  an 
equivalent  amount  of  water  should  remain 
available  for  use  in  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration by  the  Ontario  interests  at  St.  Marys 
Falls,  Niagara  Falls  and  in  the  International 


Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  until  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  tempwrary  diversion 
will  have  ceased  to  be  felt  In  the  Great  Lc^kes 
system. 

AH  rights  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  are  8p>e- 
ciflcally  reserved. 

I  should  also  like  to  include  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  statement  of  1^. 
Woodbury  W.  Willoughby.  director,  Office 
of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern 
European  Affairs,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  en  HJl.  1. 

STATIMENT     of     WOODBL^T     W.     Wn.LOUCHBT, 

DmECTOB,  OmcK  or  Bkitish  Common- 
wealth AND  Northern  Eu20pean  Attaiss, 
Before  the  House  CoMMmrEE  on  Public 
V.'ORKS  on  H.R.  1 

H.R.  1  authorizes  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  at  Chicago  and 
thus  must  be  considered  In  relation  to  the 
rights  of  Canada  as  a  co-riparian  in  the 
waters  of  that  basin.  The  Department,  In 
the  interest  of  maintaining  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  that  country,  has  traditionally 
sought  Its  views  on  proposals  of  this  type. 

This  committee  has  previously  been  fur- 
nlEhed  with  the  texts  of  the  recent  commu- 
nications exchanged  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment regarding  Its  views  on  HJl.  1,  and 
will  have  noted  the  protest  registered  by  that 
Government  against  implementation  of  the 
proposals  contained  In  the  bill.  I  should  be 
glad  to  submit  a  copy  at  this  time  for  inser- 
tion In  the  record. 

The  most  recent  Canadian  aide  memoire. 
dated  February  20.  1959.  expresses  the  opin- 
ion thrxt  any  authorization  for  an  addi- 
tional diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chi- 
cago would  be  Incompatible  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
power  development,  and  with  the  Niagara 
Treaty  of  1950.  and  would  be  prejudicial  to 
navigation  and  power  development  which 
these  mutual  arrangeaaents  were  designed  to 
Improve  and  facilitate. 

Neither  the  Niagara  Treaty  nor  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  orders  relating 
to  the  development  of  i>ower  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  International  Rap- 
Ids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  place 
any  specific  limitation  upon  diversions  of 
the  type  authorized  by  H.R.  1.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Department  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
question  the  Canadian  i>osltioa  that  an  addi- 
tional withdrawal  of  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  such  as  that  under  considera- 
tion would  affect  adversely  Canadian  navi- 
gation and  power  intere.«:ts  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  their  connecting  cluuinels.  and  the 
8t.  Lawrence  River. 

I  understand  that  estimates  have  been 
fiurnished  to  the  Congress  by  the  U.S.  Ainiy 
Corp  of  Eiiginc-ers  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
dam?se  that  would  be  suffered  by  dcwn- 
etrcam  hydroelectric  interests  on  both  sides 
of  the  boundary  in  the  event  that  the  pres- 
ent proposal  is  enacted.  It  is  noted  that 
HJl.  1  provides  no  means  by  which  injured 
parties  may  be  compensated. 

In  view  ol  the  foregoing,  the  Depsrtment 
believes  that  enactment  of  HR.  1  would 
adversely  affect  our  relations  with  a  friendly 
foreign  government.  Tlierefore,  it  is  un- 
able to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  the  com- 
mittee report  en  H.R.  1.  It  is  contained 
therein  that  the  Columbia  River  prob- 
lem should  have  no  weight  in  reaching 
a  decision  on  the  Chicago  diversion.  I 
think  that  the  words  of  Mr.  Donohue  as 
quoted  in  the  February  17  testimony  of 
Attorney  General  Adams  is  evidence 
that  the  Canadian  Government  does 
feel  that  Lake  Michigan  diversion  would 
definitely  provide  it  with  a  precedent 
for  Columbia  River  diversion. 
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I  note  that  the  committee  report  also 
states  "since  Lake  Michigan  is  not  an 
international  water  and  is  not  covered 
by  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 
there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  diversion  by 
the  United  States  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan."  But  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  has  not  asserted 
that  the  Chicago  diversion  constitutes 
a  breach  of  the  treaty  but  has  rather 
stated  that  the  increased  diversions 
would  be  productive  of  injury  to  Cana- 
dian navigation  interests.  The  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  make  such 
an  objection  is  contained  in  paragraph  2 
of  article  II  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty. 

I  believe  I  have  presented  sufiSclent 
evidence  here  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  show  that  the  Canadian 
Government  is  opposed  and  has  been  op- 
posed for  some  time,  to  enactment  of 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  1.  I  think  the 
presumption  can  safely  be  drawn  that 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  1  would  be  dam- 
aging to  our  present  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Canada, 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  quite  recently, 
good  relations  with  our  neighbors  to 
thf  north  were  taken  ai  a  matter  of 
oourM.  But  lately  there  have  been  dli- 
turbini  lima  that  even  the  eloaeit  and 
frlendlieit  of  nelghboia  should  not  be 
Ukin  for  irantod.  Xn  thla  connection, 
X  refer  Memberi  to  the  two  reports  of 
the  Hayi-CofAn  study  mission  to  Canada 
last  year.  There  it  an  Important  para- 
graph contained  In  the  oonoluilon  to  the 
aeoond  report  (p.  43): 

Zt  rnKV  wffil  b«  thHt  w«  hnvt  rtnohsd  n 
BtAft  wnsrt  tht  eoopsrittion  poanlblo  b«> 
twaan  tha  two  North  Amartcnn  natphbon 
ean  ba  much  grantar  thnn  la  uiunlly  found, 
avtn  itmong  aUIm  And  trAdlttonnl  frltnUi. 
■xioh  ooopcrntion  mvut  titv«lnp  within  th« 
oontaxt  of  world  raUtlonihlpa  nnd  rMponnl* 
bllltlta.  Xntarnal  diffaranoaa  will  continut 
to  axlat.  Bvit  tha  raalliAtlon  thnt  f\ill 
strength  for  th«  fret  world  deptnUa  inrgtly 
on  thf  Ability  of  tht  Wtattrn  K(»mlaphara 
to  provldt  A  Arm  toonomlo  nnd  mtUtiirv 
baae  on  which  to  build  amphaalrea  tha  n«ed 
for  tha  olosaat  kln,cl  of  ooordlnntlon.  atpt* 
oikUy  b«twt«n  tha  Unltad  StAtaa  and 
OKnada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Z  submit  that  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1  would  damage  our  good 
rpln lions  with  Canada  and  would  go  far 
toward  endangering  United  States-Ca- 
nadian cooperation  in  many  fields  too 
numerous  to  mention  here  but  many  of 
which  relate  directly  to  the  national 
defense  and  security  of  this  country.  I, 
therefore,  believe  that  H.R.  1  should  not 
be  enacted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  YatksI. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  well  that  we  meet  the  Canadian  pro- 
test at  the  beginning  of  the  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
told  you  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  pretested  against  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1,  and  that  is  so.  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate. But  that  protest,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  this 
controversy.  We  have  always  sought 
Canada's  cooperation,  and  last  year  we 
received  its  approval.  Only  a  few 
months  ago.  last  August  to  be  exact,  I 


received  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  which  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  had  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  diversion  of  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond at  Chicago.  That  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  to  the 
proposal  which  is  now  before  the  House, 
exactly  the  same  proposal.  At  the  time 
the  Government  of  Canada  took  that 
pcs'tion,  as  revealed  by  the  State  De- 
partment, the  situation  was  exactly  the 
same,  the  conditions  were  exactly  the 
same,  and  ycC,  Canada  changed  its  mind. 
Why?  Why  did  the  State  Department 
suddenly  write  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada to  submit  its  viewpoint  on  this  bill? 
It  knew  Canada's  views.  The  State  De- 
partment must  have  wanted  the  protest. 
I  say  that  the  State  Department  is  really 
the  culprit  in  the  picture.  I  believe  that 
pressure  was  applied  on  the  State  De- 
partment by  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  an- 
other body,  and  the  State  Department 
willed  under  that  pressure.  There  was 
no  need  for  the  State  Department  to  In- 
vite the  opinion  of  Canada  on  this  bill. 
It  wna  exoctly  the  aamo  bill  that  was 
before  the  Qovernmmt  of  Canada  at 
the  time  it  expreased  itself  aa  having 
no  objection. 

Tha  gentleman  from  Illlnola  I  Mr. 
ODttiRNi  had  Bpent  almnn  an  rntlro 
yi-nv  houndlnn  the  State  Dtpaitmrnt  In 
nn  clTort  to  find  oui  whnt  the  attitude 
nf  the  Government  of  Cimada  waa. 
Then  laat  January,  in  an  nldo  mpmotie 
which  the  State  Dcpartmpnt  fuinlNhrd 
to  tha  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on 
public  works  of  the  other  body,  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  Canada  indlrntcd  thnt  it 
had  no  objection  to  the  bill  then  pending 
which  provided  for  a  3-ycor  diversion. 
Mr,  BRNILKV.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr,  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromMichlrnn, 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  X  think  that  If  the 
gentleman  will  review  the  corrrspond- 
ence  he  will  find  the  Conadlun  Govern- 
ment did  not  at  that  time.  ln»t  Auuuat. 
interpose  an  objection  to  a  temporary 
1-year  diversion. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct— nor  can 
the  Canadian  aide  memolre  of  last  Janu- 
ary be  said  to  be  an  objection.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  reviewed  the  bill, 
H.R.  2,  and  did  not  spccincally  object  to 
it  In  contrast  to  speclflc  objections  it  had 
made  to  earlier  diversion  bills.  Then  in 
August  in  a  letter  that  was  addressed  to 
me  personally,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  declared  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  had  assured  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  it  had  no  objection  to  the 
diversion. 

Why  then  this  sudden  change  of  atti- 
tude by  the  Government  of  Canada?  I 
think  it  Is  because  politics  raised  its  head 
at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
March  4,  It  Is  indicated  that  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  another  body  set  about  to  per- 
suade Canada  to  change  its  view. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  yield  to  him? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  make  a  point  of  order,  as  much  for 
information  as  anything  else.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  a  change  of  atti- 
tude in  the  Canadian  Government  on 
this  proposition,  and  then  he  very  clearly 
intimates,  if  he  does  not  charge  directly, 
that  the  change  is  due  to  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  YATES.  Not  by  a  chairman  of  a 
committee,  but  by  a  ranking  member. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  AH 
right,  by  a  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  what  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is.  I  would  like  to  know  v/hether  it  is 
a  proper  argument.  I  do  not  care  what 
the  gentleman  says,  but  I  make  the  point 
of  order  on  that  question. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  referred  to  an  article 
in  the  Chicago  Dally  Newc.  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  indicated  that  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  another  body  had  indicated  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  get  a  change  of  vlewa. 
I  think  It  perfectly  proper  to  refer  to  It. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  queitlonlng  the  accuracy  of  it  aa  to 
what  the  other  fellow  did  or  did  not  do. 
X  am  Just  wondrrlng  and  raising  the 
point  aa  to  whrthrr  It  in  proper  for  a 
Member  here  to  auggeat.  aa  hat  bean 
suaiaited.  tliat  the  chairman  of  the 
other  body  Influenced  the  Canadian  Oov- 
rnimoMl  to  i  hiuup  um  pnaitlon. 

Mr,  YATES.  Well.  Mr  Ppcakcr.  may  I 
reapecttully  auwurNt  thnt  li  Mombna  will 
read  the  Chlrtiuo  Dally  Ncwn  of  Wodnea* 
day.  March  4,  in  the  article  pertaining 
to  this  bill,  that  tha  Meinbera  can  then 
make  up  Uielr  own  minds  as  to  whether 
any  npfclal  Influencr  waa  used. 

Mr,  JOHANSKN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  It  la  out  of  order 
to  make  such  reference  to  a  Member  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr,  YATES.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  u  member  of  onother  body. 

Mr  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Bfnilcmnn  yield *» 

Mr.  YA  TKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  declint 
to  yield  further  iit  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  was 
no  reason  for  sollcitinR  Canada's  view- 
point. It  had  expressed  luelf  clearly  to 
the  proposal  incorporated  In  thl.s  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  pen- 
tlemnn  from  Illlnola  I  Mr.  YatisI  haa 
expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  treaty 
of  1909  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  referred  dealt  with  boundary 
waters  including  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  specincally  excluded  Lake 
Michigan  from  Its  consideration  as  being 
inland  waters — waters  entirely  within 
the  United  States;  and  it  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  treaty  allocated  water 
from  Niagara  River  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  granted  36,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  to  the  Canadian 
side  and  18.500  cubic  feet  per  second  to 
the  American  side.  The  Secretary  of 
State.  Elihu  Root,  who  was  interrogated 
about  it  at  that  time  said  the  reason  for 
the  disparity  was  that  Chicago  was  with- 
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drawing  10.000  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
water.  This  was  the  reason  for  allotting 
Canada  more  water,  he  said.  So  it  is 
expressly  recognized  by  Canada  by  this 
treaty  of  1909  that  Chicago  has  the  right 
to  withdraw  10.000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second.  Chicago  today  is  withdraw- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  that  amount.  1.500 
cubic  feet  per  second  to  be  exact. 

The  treaty  of  1950  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  refeired  in  no  way 
affected  or  changed  the  treaty  of  1909. 

Let  me  suggest  this  additional  point 
to  you.  In  the  controversy  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  which  the  amount 
of  water  which  Chicago  wouid  withdraw 
was  reduced  from  10.000  cubic  feet  to 
1.500  cubic  feet  per  second,  Canada  did 
not  appear  before  the  Court  to  make 
its  position  known.  Two  years  ago  when 
there  was  a  critical  shortage  m  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway,  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
petition  of  the  State  of  Illinois  granted 
the  Sanitary  DLstrlct  auUiorlty  to  with- 
draw 8,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  aec- 
ond,  Canada  did  not  appear  at  that  time 
either  and  Canada  did  not  protest. 

The  amount  of  water  tht  Supreme 
Court  permitted  Illinoli  to  withdraw  waa 
decidedly  greater  than  the  amount 
•ought  in  thu  bill.  Canada  did  not 
proteat  tht  declaion  of  the  Suprtmt 
Court.  II  did  not  appear  btfort  tht 
Supreme  Court;  it  madt  no  rtprtttnta- 
tion  of  proteat  to  Uit  Department  of 
State.  It  olted  no  damage  that  had  oc- 
curred. And  yet.  now,  when  faoed  with 
ft  situation  which  would  permit  dlvtr* 
alon  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  it  nits 
a  proteat. 

Of  oourac  the  proteat  of  Canada  ia 
aomethlni  that  should  bt  oonaldrrtd. 
We  from  Illlnola  do  not  want  to  diarupt 
or  strain  our  rclntlonNhlp  wltli  our  great 
neUlhbor  to  tlie  nortlt.  But  I  muat  aay 
it  comea  with  poor  grace  for  oiur 
neivhborhood  to  nit  its  objtction  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  indlontrd  only  6 
months  ago  under  exactly  almllar  condi- 
tions that  It  had  no  objection  to  the  re- 
lief that  is  sought  in  this  bill. 

The  charge  will  be  made,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  diversion  at  Chicago 
could  very  well  aervo  aa  a  precedent  In 
the  dlapute  between  Canada  and  the 
United  Statea  over  the  division  of  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River.  This  la 
not  a  valid  point.  I  have  an  opinion 
by  the  lesftl  counsel  of  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment to  the  effect  that  if  there  ia  no 
material  damage  to  Canada  from  tl\e 
diversion  of  water  at  Chicago,  the  diver- 
sion cannot  serve  as  a  precedent  in  the 
dispute  over  the  division  of  U^e  waters 
of  the  Columbia. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  U  well 
that  we  meet  this  Canadian  objection  at 
the  inception  of  tliis  debate.  We  regret 
very  much  the  Caiiadian  protest.  I 
personally  think  that  it  was  inspiied. 
I  believe  that  the  State  Department 
opened  up  the  whole  controversy 
by  inviting  the  Government  of  Canada 
to  make  a  protest  at  a  time  when  the 
state  Department  knew  that  under  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances  Uie  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  had  indicated  it  had 
no  objection  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  rule  is  granted 
and  I  hope  the  bill  passes. 


I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucmsKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  rests  his  en- 
tire opposition  to  this  bill  on  the  basis 
of  preserving  friendly  relations  with 
Canada.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  clarify  this  point :  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  Canada  had  not  offered 
any  opinion  about  or  opt>08ition  to  this 
legislation  as  late  as  August,  and  came 
into  the  picture  only  after  such  an  opin- 
ion was  solicited  by  our  ommi  State  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  YATES.  This  year,  after  H.R.  1 
was   filed.     The   gentleman   is   entirely 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ia  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnoU? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  lUlnoU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  ht  may  dtairt  to  tht 
gentleman  from  Illlnola  (Mr.  CoLLXial. 

Mr,  COLLXIR.  Mr,  Speaker,  X  ask 
unanlmouH  conacnt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tht  RMoao. 

Ihe  SPIAKKR.  Is  ihtre  objtcUon  to 
tht  roqutst  of  tht  itntltman  from 
lUlnoiaf 

There  waa  no  objeotlon, 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  an 
ardent  supporter  of  tht  lakt  divtrtion 
bill  since  iia  inception,  X  contend  Uitt 
failure  to  poas  thla  much  needed  legla- 
latlon  in  the  86ih  Congreaa  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  tm  of  omission. 

Tht  controversy  over  this  bill  during 
the  lant  t))rrr  NPMlona  of  Congreaa  haa 
connumrd  countleaa  houra  of  debate  and 
hterally  thouaonda  of  paies  of  testi- 
mony—much  nf  a  highly  ttohnioal  na- 
ture and  uU  punctuated  with  conjecture. 

Not  even  the  most  avowed  opix>ncnts 
of  this  legislation  can  question  the  need 
for  something  to  be  dune  to  increase  tht 
flow  of  water  Into  the  Ilhnoia  Waterway 
to  clear  the  atreama  and  decreaae  stag- 
nation in  the  interrst  of  the  general 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people, 

The  fact  that  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, the  moat  recent  in  1944,  dlveraion 
of  water  from  the  Great  Lakea  became 
a  must  to  meet  the  emergency  conditions 
which  developed  aa  a  result  of  an  en- 
tirely inadequate  flow  into  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  Rivera. 

Since  the  need  has  been  established  by 
the  most  qualifled  sanitary  engineers 
plus  the  very  history  of  our  waterways, 
let  us  then  honestly  appraise  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  would  oppose  even 
granting  a  3-year  test  in  this  very  im- 
portant project. 

You  will  hear  that  this  diversion  will 
lower  the  lake  level. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
level  of  the  Great  Lakes  might  be  low- 
ered by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  maximum 
during  this  1-year  test  period — but  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  seasonal  varia- 
tion by  the  normal  processes  of  Natui'e 
is  18  to  22  indies  per  year  and  has  fre- 
quently gone  considerably  above  that 
figure  in  all  of  the  five  Great  Lakes. 


You  will  be  told  that  the  diversion 
will  cause  the  loss  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

Regardless  of  how  many  figures  in 
kilowatt  hours  are  presented,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  loss  of  electrical  en- 
ergy will  amount  to  a  small  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  energy  production 
at  the  plants  affected  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

The  question,  of  course,  of  Canada's 
objection  has  been  raised. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  original 
treaty  of  1909  is  still  in  full  force  and 
effect  under  the  International  Joint 
Commission  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
certain  diversions  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes. 

But,  and  I  believe  thla  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.  Lake  Michigan  is  not  a 
boundary  water  as  provided  in  the  terms 
of  that  treaty. 

It  is,  as  you  know,  the  only  one  of  the 
Ave  Great  Lakea  which  Ilea  entirely  with- 
in the  United  States  and  neither  borders 
nor  extends  into  Canada  as  do  the  other 
four  Great  Lakes. 

But  tvtn  if  wt  art  to  assumt  that  Lakt 
Michigan  is  by  a  vague  interpretation  of 
this  treaty  under  this  Jurltdlotlon,  X  wish 
to  point  out  tliat  in  1900  whtn  this  trtaty 
wu  tnttrtd  Into,  tht  city  of  Chioago  was 
authorised  to  withdraw  10,000  cubic  fttt 
par  iocond  from  Ukt  Michigan  for  tht 
Illinois  Waterway. 

This  permission  was  subsequently  re* 
duetd  to  the  point  where  today  the  peo- 
pit  Of  tht  vut  Chioftgo  arta  art  por- 
mltttd  approximattly  1,M0  oubio  ftti 
per  second  for  drinking  water  and  do- 
mestic pumpage.  I  do  not  believt  it  is 
neotsury  to  comment  on  tht  trtmtn- 
dous  population  growth  in  tht  country 
and  northern  Illlnola  in  recent  yeara  and 
the  correaponding  need  for  this  dlveraion 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Ytt  all  wt  ask  in  this  ItgtilaUon  la 
1.000  additional  oubio  feet  on  a  teat  baala 
under  the  aupcrviaion  of  tht  Army  Corpa 
of  Bngineera. 

Wt  will  then  abidt  by  tht  decision 
baaed  upon  the  actual  i-eaulta  of  thia  teat 
rather  than  conjecture  and  unfounded 
theory. 

In  closing,  I  submit  that  in  both  tht 
83d  and  84th  aesaions  of  Congreaa,  after 
lung  and  Intensive  study  of  thia  bill  by 
Membera  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  more  than  330  RepresenUtives 
from  the  48  Slates  voted  for  this  au- 
thorization and  apparently  felt  in  their 
wisdom,  that  it  was  necessary  and 
proper  after  having  all  the  facta  and— 
in  each  session  there  were  but  hardly 
more  than  100  Membera  who  voted 
against  tlie  project. 

I  contend  that  thia  legislation  is  a 
must  in  the  Interest  of  the  peneral 
health  and  welfare  of  millions  of  our 
people.  I  contend  that  in  dealing  with 
this  issue,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
must  place  human  values  before  com- 
mercial and  political  interests. 

I  certainly  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
in  conclusion  pay  much  deserved  com- 
pliment to  Congressman  Thom/s  J. 
O'Brien  for  the  long  hours  of  work  and 
the  diligent  and  untiring  efforts  he  has 
extended  in  the  cause  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant legislation. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SchererI. 

Mr.  SCHERER.    Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  preface  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  I  served  for  5  years  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  which  has 
dealt  with  this  subject.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  why  this  bill  comes 
to  us  authorizing  a  study  but  not  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  any  money 
to  make  the  study?  I  understand  from 
the  report  that  this  study  is  going  to  cost 
$550,000.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
bill  should  contain  an  authorization  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary 
to  conduct  the  study  the  bill  authorizes. 
What  can  the  gentleman  tell  me  about 
that? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  understand  that  if 
this  legislation  is  passed  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  have  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  conduct  the  study. 

Mr.  BECKER.     And  in  the  report  is  a 
statement    that    it   will    cost    approxi- 
mately $500,000.  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SCHERER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.    WiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  about 
the  title  of  this  bill.  Is  it  an  adequate 
description  of  what  the  bill  really  does? 
Mr.  SCHERER.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  title  covers  the  substance  of  the  bill 
and  I  shall  discuss  that  in  my  remarks. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  hearings  on  this  bill  have  not 
yet  been  printed? 

Mr.  SCHERER.     The  report  was  made 
available  this  mornins?.  not  the  hearings. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    The  hearings? 
Mr.  SCHERER.     The  hearings,  I  un- 
derstand, have  not  been   printed.     The 
report  was  made  available  this  morning. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    May  I  observe,  the 
real  mystery  is  why  we  should  grant  a 
rule     before     we     have     the     hearings 
printed  on  such  a  complex  subject  as 
this  is? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  objection  of  Canada  was  discussed 
by  the  two  previous  speakers,  I  would 
like  to  treat  with  that  subject  first. 

We  can  dispute  the  legal  or  moral 
right  of  Canada  to  raise  an  objection  to 
this  legislation,  we  can  point  out  that 
Canada  may  or  may  not  be  harmed  by 
this  bill  or  that  Canada  is  acting  in  bad 
faith  or  that  our  State  Department  may 
have  solicited  Canada's  opinion  with 
reference  to  this  legislation.  However, 
the  fact  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Canada  has  objected  to  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1  and  if  we  ignore  that  objection 
at  this  time,  Canada,  then,  will  have 
money  in  the  bank  on  which  to  draw 
when  she  begins  diversion  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Columbia  River  before 
those  waters  leave  Canada.     If  we  do 


that  we  are  going  to  not  only  put  the 
United  States  but  every  State  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  over  the  proverbial 
barrel  because  we  will  not  have  a  leg  to 
stand  on  to  oiH>06e  diversion  which 
Canada  presently  is  contemplating  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  end  result  of  H.R.  1 
was  only  the  additional  diversion  of  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  for  1  year 
from  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago,  and  there  was  some 
substantial  evidence  that  such  diversion 
would  help  solve  Chicago's  sewer  pollu- 
tion problems,  I  would  not  oppose  this 
legislation. 

Now  I  realize  that  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  contend  that 
this  is  all  they  are  asking.  If  they  said 
that  it  was  all  they  were  asking  at  the 
moment,  I  might  agree  with  them. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  bill  itself  in- 
dicates what  the  proponents  really  want 
and  expect  to  get.    This  sentence  reads: 

The  report  on  such  results  shall  contain 
recommendations  with  respect  to  continuing 
the  authority  to  divert  water  from  lAke 
Michigan  Into  the  Illinois  Waterway  In  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  first  section  of 
this  act  or  increasing  or  decreasing  such 
amount. 

Once  this  additional  diversion  of  1.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  is  granted,  every- 
one in  this  House  knows  that  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  having  it  stopped  than 
there  is  of  repealing  a  tax  once  it  is 
enacted.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
get  the  foot  in  the  door — to  get  the  mat- 
ter away  from  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
get  Congress  to  take  jurisdiction,  to  let 
the  politicians  do  the  necessary  logrol- 
ling so  that  from  year  to  year  the  diver- 
sion can  be  increased  and  increased  per- 
manently. 

Ever  since  1930  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  continuing  decree 
has  had  jurisdiction  over  the  diversion 
of  waters  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Chi- 
cago. There  have  been  numerous  appli. 
cations  under  this  decree  filed  by  Chi- 
cago and  the  lake  States  for  orders  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  diversion.  After 
exhaustive  hearings  the  Court  has  acted. 
In  some  instances  it  has  granted  the 
relief  prayed  for  in  the  applications  by 
either  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  au- 
thorized diversions.  In  some  instances 
it  has  refused  to  act. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  whenever  Chi- 
cago offers  satisfactory  evidence  that 
she  is  entitled  to  additional  diversions, 
the  Court  under  the  1930  decree  will  act 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  trouble  is 
that  Chicago  is  not  able  to  make  a  ca.se 
on  its  merits  for  additional  diversions 
before  the  Court  and,  therefore,  wants 
Congress  to  act  arbitrarily  in  the  matter 
and  grant  her  the  relief  she  seeks. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  Chicago  has 
not  made  a  case  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  justify  the  Congress 
in  acting.  Her  hope  is  to  gain  her  ob- 
jective for  political  considerations,  rath- 
er than  on  the  merits  of  her  case. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  there 
Is  a  legal  right  to  divert  waters  from 
the  Great  Lakes  for  navigation  pur- 
poses. The  Supreme  Court,  the  Army 
Engineers,  and  all  competent  authorities 
agree  that  the  1,500  cubic  feet  per  sec- 


ond diversion  which  Chicago  is  now  per- 
mitted to  make  under  the  1930  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  navigation  needs  on  the 
Illinois  Waterway.  Whenever  it  Is 
shown  that  additional  waters  are  needed 
on  a  temporary  or  permanent  basis  for 
navigation  needs,  the  Court,  as  It  has  In 
the  past,  will  grant  such  additional  di- 
version. To  contend  that  the  additional 
diversion  requested  in  H.R.  1  or  the 
study  proposed  therein  is  for  navigation 
purposes  is  pure  unadulterated  nonsense 
and  legal  subterfuge. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  legislation  is. 
as  I  have  said,  to  get  congressional  au- 
thority for  a  diversion  which  will  be  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  in  order  to 
assist  Chicago  with  its  sanitary  prob- 
lems. No  one  will  deny  that  Chicago 
does  have  a  sanitary  problem.  She  has 
had  one  for  more  than  30  years.  True 
it  is  that  Chicago  has  one  or  two  of  the 
most  modern  treatment  plants  in  the 
world,  but  she  does  not  have  enough  of 
them,  of  sufficient  capacity.  proF>erly  lo- 
cated, to  handle  the  waste  from  the 
ever-increasing  population  and  indus- 
trial development  in  the  Chicago  area. 
If  Chicago  were  willing  to  sp>end  the 
money  and  do  the  job  that  should  be 
done  in  the  Chicago  area  to  handle  the 
sewage  problem,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  additional  diversions. 

It  would  take  an  additional  diversion 
of  almost  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
to  dilute  the  sometimes  raw  and  par- 
tially treated  sewage  that  is  today 
dumped  into  the  Illinois  Waterway.  The 
testimony  is  conclusive  that  the  diver- 
sion of  an  additional  1.000  cubic  feet 
could  in  no  way  help  Chicago's  situa- 
tion: it  could  not  even  assist  in  making 
the  test  or  survey  that  Is  proposed  in 
this  bill.  It  certainly  cannot  cure  Chi- 
cago's problem. 

Obviously  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict needs  a  survey— a  survey  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  Chicago  must  do  to  \ 
handle  her  ever-increasing  s<-wage  prob- 
lems, a  survey  to  determine  how  many 
more  sewage  treatment  plants  are  re- 
quired and  in  what  locations.  The  prob- 
lem in  the  Chicago  area  is  going  to  grow 
worse.  The  projected  population  in- 
crease and  industrial  expansion  in  the 
next  10  years  is  going  to  be  such  that 
without  adequate  preparation  and 
changes  by  the  sanitary  district  to  han- 
dle the  increased  sewage  load,  we  might 
be  required  to  run  all  of  Lake  Michigan 
through  the  Illinois  Waterway  and  even- 
tually into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

While  I  realize  it  would  be  extremely 
costly  if  Chicago  properly  treated  all  of 
its  sewage  and  then  returned  the  effluent 
to  Lake  Michigan  as  does  every  other 
large  city  on  the  lakes,  she  could  then 
divert  as  much  water  as  is  needed  with- 
out any  damage  to  or  complaints  from 
the  other  lake  cities  and  States  and  with- 
out violating  the  basic  law  governing 
water  usage  and  diversion. 

Chicago  over  the  years  has  received 
preferred  treatment.  In  addition  to  the 
1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  which  she  is 
allowed  to  divert  for  navigation  purposes 
under  the  1930  Supreme  Court  decree, 
she  is  taking  approximately  1,800  cubic 
feet  per  second  for  domestic  pumpage. 
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which  should  be  returned  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan as  is  done  by  all  other  cities  of  the 
lake  basin.  Instead,  as  we  know,  the 
ever-increasing  domestic  pumpage  is  lost 
forever  to  the  Great  Lakes.  This  diver- 
sion of  domestic  pumpage  has  perma- 
nently lowered  the  lake  levels  approxi- 
mately 2  inches.  The  damage  and  loss 
caused  by  this  lowering  over  the  years  in 
hydroelectric  power,  in  shipping  losses, 
and  in  the  cost  of  dredging  harbors  and 
connecting  channels,  is  Incalculable. 

We  must  also  remember  that  Chicago 
by  changing  the  course  of  three  streams 
which  originally  flowed  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan has  also  deprived  the  lakes  of  the 
normal  flow  of  these  streams  to  which 
the  lakes  are  entitled. 

But  I  suppose  cities  are  like  some  peo- 
ple. When  they  have  a  special  privilege, 
advantage,  or  concession,  they  are  never 
satisfied.  They  become  greedy  and  want 
more  and  more,  even  if  it  results  in  in- 
convenience and  damage  to  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Chicago  today  is  diverting  from  Lake 
Michigan  approximately  3,300  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  additional  1.000  cubic 
feet  asked  for  in  this  bill  makes  a  total 
diversion  of  4.300  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Now  when  you  talk  about  water  in 
cubic  feet  per  second.  4.300  cubic  feet  per 
second  does  not  sound  like  too  much 
water  to  the  average  Joe  since  he  is  used 
to  measuring  water  by  gallons.  But  do 
you  know  that  a  diversion  of  4.300  cubic 
feet  per  second  is  a  diversion  at  Chicago 
of  2,786.400,000  gallons  every  day.  This 
is  almost  twice  the  flow  of  the  Delaware 
River. 

When  you  take  this  amount  of  water 
out  day  in  and  day  out.  year  in  and  year 
out,  one  can  readily  comprehend  the 
annual  loss  in  hydroelectric  power  at 
Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  ton- 
nage loss  to  shipping,  and  the  additional 
cost  for  the  dredging  of  hundreds  of 
harbors  and  connecting  waterways.  It 
would  take  a  Univac  machine  to  calcu- 
late the  totals  for  just  10  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  should  we 
give  Chicago  the  amoimt  of  water  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  namely,  an  additional 
648  million  gallons  per  day? 

If  we  create  this  precedent,  how  many 
buckets  of  water  are  we  going  to  allo- 
cate to  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buf- 
falo, Milwaukee,  and  hundreds  of  other 
smaller  lake  cities  when  they  come  to 
the  Congress  with  all  their  water  and 
sewage  problems? 

There  are  a  number  of  cities  in  Ohio 
which  are  willing  to  take  care  of  their 
own  sewage  problems  but  need  a  little 
additional  water  for  domestic  purposes. 
Maybe  they  can  come  to  the  Congress 
with  a  bill  next  year  which  would  permit 
the  building  of  canals  or  pipelines  to  di- 
vert just  a  few  billion  gallons  from  Lake 
Erie.  Furthermore,  a  little  Lockport 
plant  down  on  the  Ohio  River  in  my  dis- 
trict would  give  us  some  cheap  hydro- 
electric E>ower.  In  the  succeeding  years 
we  can  take  care  of  cities  in  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  our  Cana- 
dian friends. 

Seriously,  Canada  has  entered  its  ob- 
jection to  this  legislation  with  the  State 
Department. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield  the 
remaining  time  on  this  side,  4  minutes, 
to  the  gentleman  fnHn  Michigan  [Mr. 
HomiAM]. 

f         

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

ISx.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  12] 

Bailey  Hall  NU 

Harden  Hargls  O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Bolton  HJbert  Powell 

Boykln  Jackson  Short 

Cahill  Judd  Smith.  Mlae. 

Celler  Kelly  Smith,  Va. 

Curtis.  Mo.  Lafore  Spence 

Denton  Laird  Taylor 

Dixon  Landrum  Thompson.  La. 

Kord  McGmiey  Toll 

Prellnghuysen    Martin  Tuck 

Green.  Pa.  Morrison  Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DIVERSION   OF   WATER   FROM 
LAKE    MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman  1 ,  who  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  am  afraid  some  of  my  friends 
from  Illinois  left  the  impression  that  the 
protests  of  the  Canadian  Government  on 
this  diversion  issue  have  been  rather 
recent.  I  would  like  to  ask  them  to  read 
my  remarks  tomorrow  morning  whereby 
they  will  see  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  been  protesting  Lake  Michigan 
diversion  as  far  back  as  the  turn  of  the 
last  century. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu-e  today  annoimced  that 
current  dollars-and-cents  supjjort  prices 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
will  be  continued  through  tne  1959-60 
marketing  year  which  begins  on  April  1. 

The  support  prices  are  being  con- 
tinued at  $3.06  per  hundredweight  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents  per 
pound  for  butterfat. 

In  carrying  out  the  program  to  sup- 
port prices  of  milk  and  butterfat  sold  by 
farmers,  USDA  as  in  the  past  will  offer 
to  purchase  butter,  cheddar  cheese,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  in  carlot  quantities. 

The  announcement  is  SlS  follows: 

By  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
before  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 


(presently  April  1)  set  a  level  of  price  sup- 
ports that  will  "assure  an  adequate  supply." 

During  1958,  milk  production  was  reduced 
by  some  700  million  pounds.  Milk  cow 
numbers  as  of  January  1,  1959  were  down  2.8 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of 
milk  cows  on  farms  is  expected  to  decline 
still  further  in  1959  but  not  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  In  1958. 

With  a  rise  In  our  population  and  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  cheese  consumption  and 
little  per  capita  change  in  the  use  of  other 
products,  total  commercial  use  of  milk  prod- 
ucts Increased  In  1958  over  1957.  As  a  re- 
sult and  since  milk  output  declined,  CCC 
outlays  for  price  support  purchases  of  dairy 
products  are  down  substantially.  (For  de- 
tails see  press  release  USDA  645-59,  dated 
Mar.  6.  1959.) 

We  have  moved  Into  consumption  the  re- 
duced acquisitions.  Our  uncommitted  sup- 
plies are  as  follows  in  comparison  with  last 
year: 

Uncommitted  suppliea 


[In  million  of  pounds] 

Butter 

Cheese 

Ncmfst 
dry  milk 

Feb.  28,  19.TO.. 
Feb.  28,  1W8.. 



28.5 
U.9 

6.5 
143.3 

403 
35.4 

Nineteen  hundred  and  flfty-nlne  produc- 
tion is  not  expected  to  be  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  1957  or  1958  levels.  Increased 
consumer  Incomes  are  In  prosi>ect.  and  com- 
mercial use  of  milk  products  per  person  Is 
expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  In  1958. 
With  the  rise  In  population,  supply,  and  the 
commercial  use  of  milk  products — measured 
on  a  fat  basis — Is  expected  to  be  more  nearly 
In  balance  than  In  several  years.  (However, 
we  BtiU  expect  some  surplus  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids.) 

In  arriving  at  a  decision.  I  have  consulted 
with  producer  groups,  farm  leaders  Inter- 
ested In  dairying,  and  the  CXXJ  Advisory 
Board. 

Based  on  analjrses  by  our  dairy  technicians. 
It  would  appear  that  retention  of  the  present 
support  levels  Is  desirable  to  provide  the 
level  of  production  with  the  margin  pf  safety 
to  "assure  an  adequate  supply."  Therefore. 
I  am  maintaining  the  1959  marketing  year 
support  levels  for  butterfat  and  manufac- 
turing milk  at  the  same  dollar  and  cents 
levels  as  for  1958. 

The  dairy  Industry  provides  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  cash  Income  for 
our  farmers — about  14  percent  of  cash 
receipts  from  marketing  In  1958.  I  believe 
Its  future  Is  bright.  Each  morning  there 
are  8,000  new  customers  for  Its  products. 

For  good  nutrition  we  need  to  consume 
more  dairy  products.  We  will  do  everything 
feasible  to  cooperate  with  this  great  Indus- 
try to  promote  and  merchandise  Its  prod- 
ucts. We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  assist 
the  dairy  Industry  in  every  sound  way  to  ex- 
pand Its  markets,  reduce  costs,  and  help  It 
build  on  a  firmer  foundation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  may  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  those  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bentlet]  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  strike  out  what  I  previously  said  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
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Ttvt  question   was  taken;   and  on   a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Johansen) 
there  were — ayes  163,  noes  62. 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  require  a  study 
to  be  conducted  of  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Waterway  for 
navigation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1  with  Mr. 
8isK  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  late.  Most 
of  us  are  quite  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  of  H.R.  1.  So  may  I  limit  my- 
self to  a  brief  summary  of  what  the  bill 
will  do  and  then  let  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  discuss  in  more  detail 
the  points  in  controversy? 

Most  of  the  Members,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  new  Members  of  the  House, 
have  heard  this  bill  discussed  or  debated, 
pro  and  con,  for  a  period  of  perhaps  8 
to  10  years,  in  the  82d,  83d,  84th,  and 
85th  Congresses.  The  present  bill  has 
been  modified  somewhat  to  try  to  meet, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  the 
objections  raised  during  those  years  of 
debate. 

Very  briefly,  H.R.  1  would  provide  for 
a  3-year  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
of  the  effect  of  the  diversion  of  Lake 
Michigan  waters  at  Chicago  in  the 
amount  of  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  for 
a  period  of  1  year. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
diversion  will  be  for  1  year  whereas 
previous  bills  had  called  for  a  diversion 
of  this  amount  of  water  over  a  3 -year 
period.  In  addition  to  this  1  year  of 
diversion,  the  remainder  of  the  time,  up 
to  a  period  of  3  years,  would  be  used  for 
field,  office,  and  engineering  studies  and 
for  the  preparation  of  a  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  of  us 
Who  may  have  some  reservations  about 
a  permanent  diversion  and  the  sc>eaker 
has  some  doubts  concerning  perhaps  the 
effects  of  a  permanent  diversion.  But 
the  study  is  desperately  needed  by  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  solve  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  pressing  sewage  disposal 
problem  of  any  city,  certainly  of  any 
major  city,  of  the  United  States.  And 
although  the  city  of  Chicago  through 
its  sanitary  district  has  constructed  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  efficient  treat- 
ment plants  in  the  world,  one  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  seven 
engineering  wonders  of  the  country  by 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  metropol- 
itan area  and  the  rapid  industrial 
growth,  combined  with  the  peculiar  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  city,  at  the 


very  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  make  it 
necessary,  in  fact  imperative,  to  find 
some  means  of  combating  this  serious 
problem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  solution 
Is  the  proposed  study  of  diversion,  and 
I  feel  there  can  be  little,  if  suiy,  valid 
objection  to  this  experimental  research. 
With  one  possible  exception  all  of  the 
objections  concern  the  effect  of  perma- 
nent diversion  at  Chicago. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  not  a  permanent  diversion, 
that  the  argimient  that  this  will  be  a  foot 
in  the  door  Is  not  valid  because  the 
moment  the  time  expires  as  to  the  life 
of  this  bill  the  act  automatically  becomes 
as  dead  as  a  doornail,  and  all  of  the 
required  work  would  have  to  be  put  into 
motion  to  initiate  a  new  bill  for  any 
further  diversion.  So  in  my  judgment 
and  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  which  voted  out  this  bill  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  11,  this  argument  is  not 
valid. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  then  would 
explain  the  last  paragraph  of  H.R.  1, 
which  states : 

The  report  on  such  results  shall  contain 
recommendations  with  rcBpect  to  continuing 
the  authority  to  divert  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  Into  the  Illinois  Waterway  in  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  llrst  section  of 
this  act. 

To  me  it  is  very  obvious  that  that  sec- 
tion, being  in  the  bill,  does  imply  that 
it  is  a  foot-in-the-door  policy. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  That  question  implies 
only  what  one  may  want  it  to  imply.  I 
think  the  language  is  clear.  I  was  in- 
terested In  what  diversion,  if  any,  may 
be  required.  The  study  may  recommend 
no  diversion.  So  what  do  you  imply? 
You  imply  what  you  want  to  read  into 
the  bill.  It  Is  only  a  recommendation 
which  will  come  back  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  If  I  may  pursue 
that  one  step  further,  why  cannot  the 
study  be  based  on  the  present  diversion 
of  water?  Why  do  they  need  additional 
water  to  make  their  study? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
Mr.  O.  E.  McClelland,  who  is  the  chief  of 
the  water-supply  and  water-pollution 
control  program  of  the  Chicago  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare,  under  the 
heading  "Broad  Knowledge  That  May  Be 
Derived  Prom  a  Study  of  the  General 
Type  Authorized  in  H.R.  1."  I  shall  put 
this  whole  letter  in  my  remarks,  but  I 
want  to  read  one  paragraph  of  that  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.    He  says  this: 

Many  American  communities  are  now  faced 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  water  qual- 
ity for  all  legitimate  purposes  in  the  face  of 
having  a  variable  streamflo^  providing  only 
a  limited  amount  of  dilution  water  at  crttl- 
cal  times.     The  critical  problem  In  protect- 


ing water  quality  Is  that  of  discharging 
treated  waste  effluent  Into  a  wataroouiae 
having  limited  dilution  c«p«clty.  Thl* 
problem  becomes  especially  acute  when  the 
community  is  providing  the  highest  degree 
of  waste  treatment  now  feasible.  The  study 
will  add  much  needed  knowledge  of  dilution 
requirements  under  conditions  existing  at 
Chicago  that  could  be  applied  elsewhere. 

So  that  this  study  will  probably  be  of 
value  not  only  to  Chicago  but  to  every 
major  metropolitan  community  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Yes :  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  May  I.  for  the  sake 
of  orderly  progress,  conclude  this?  Then 
we  will  hear  the  speakers  in  the  regular 
order.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
been  most  considerate  on  this  matter, 
and  I  appreciate  It. 

That  has  been  made  perfectly  clear. 
The  committee  has  thoroughly  investi- 
gated all  possible  objections  to  a  test 
diversion.  Most  of  them  have  been  re- 
peated and  repeated  and  repeated  until 
we  know  them  by  heart  We  feel  that 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  here  does 
justify  this  temporary  diversion  for  a 
period  of  1  year.  Then  we  will  have  the 
results  of  the  specialized  agencies,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
can  tell  us  precisely  and  exactly  what 
the  effect  of  this  and  any  other  diver- 
sion may  be  on  navigation,  or  what  else 
may  be  required  for  proper  sanitation 
and  pollution  control  in  the  sanitation 
district  in  Chicago,  or  whatever  the  effect 
may  be  on  the  loss  of  hydroelectric  power. 

I  do  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
bill.  It  merely  provides  for  an  experi- 
mental test  and  survey. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  read  any- 
where in  this  bill  where  there  Is  any- 
thing other  than  a  study  on  navigation. 
Is  the  gentleman  telling  us  now  we  are 
going  to  have  a  study  In  addition  to 
navigation  of  pollution  and  other  things 
in  the  Illinois  Waterway?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  there  any  such 
language  in  this  bill,  HJt  1? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  I  think  the 
words  are  broad  but  they  do  cover  the 
Intent. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question.  He  was  telling  us 
at  this  time  that  a  part  of  this  bill  or 
rather  a  part  of  the  study  that  will  be 
made  pursuant  to  this  bill  will  be  a 
study  of  pollution  In  the  Illinois  Water- 
ways; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Yes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then,  I  assume  the 
gentleman  would  have  no  objection  nor 
would  any  other  sponsors  or  proponents 
of  this  particular  measure  have  any  ob- 
jection to  having  concrete  language  In 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1, 
which  would  specifically  set  forth  that 
It  Shall  Include  a  study  of  pollution  In 
this  particular  waterway;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 
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Mr.  BLATNIK  I  have  no  objection, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  is  necessary.  There 
Lb  now  a  study  going  on  and  underway 
which  the  proponents  from  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  In  particular  the  author 
will  explain.  The  study  is  now  under- 
way which  is  costing  over  150,000-and- 
some-odd  dollars  studying  this  sewage 
disposal  problem  aspect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then,  I  shall  remind 
the  gentleman  and  others  who  favor  the 
enactment  of  this  particular  measure 
of  this  particular  colloquy  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  when  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  With  respect  to  this  re- 
port and  study  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to,  as  I  read  the  bill  on  page  3, 
it  provides  for  a  study  to  be  made  of  the 
effect  on  Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway.  We,  in  the  lower  lakes. 
Lake  Erie  in  particular,  are  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  this  on  the  connecting 
channels  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  on 
our  Lake  Erie,  as  I  suppose  it  would  affect 
the  other  lower  lakes.  What  would  be 
the  feeling  of  the  gentleman  if  this  were 
amended  to  provide  for  reporting  on  the 
navigational  effects  with  respect  to  the 
connecting  channels  of  the  lower  lakes? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Let  us  understand,  of 
course,  there  will  be  seme  effects  on  other 
neighboring  lakes,  and  they,  too,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  report. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Should  not  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  language  of  the  bill  so 
that  we  who  have  this  concern  about 
the  effect  on  navigation  could  have  some 
assurance  that  our  interests  are  going 
/  to  be  covered  in  this  investigation  and 
report? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  that  aspect  of  the  problem  would 
be  included  and  it  ivS  not  necessary  to 
make  more  detailed  or  specific  restric- 
tions on  the  scope  of  the  study. 

Mr.  VANIK.  This  .specifically  says  on 
Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  Illinois 
Waterways.  Would  the  gentleman  have 
any  objection  to  including  instead  of 
Lake  Michigan,  "the  Great  Lakes  and 
connecting  channels  thereof"? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection, but  I  would  like  to  hear  more 
from  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  dean  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  and  our  beloved  friend  and 
distinguished  and  eminent  colleague 
from  Chicago.  Mr.  O  Brien,  the  author 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  consumed  11  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  ap- 
peared in  the  well  of  this  House  in  sup- 
port of  the  Chicago  lake  diversion  bill. 
It  is  not  often  that  I  take  the  fioor  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  taking 
these  few  moments  to  again  make  some 
brief  remarks  in  support  of  my  bill. 

I  hope — and  expect — that  it  will  be 
the  last  time  I  will  have  to  vu-ge  passage 
of  this  bill.  I  hope  that  it  receives  con- 
gressional approval  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  it. 


Essentially,  H.R.  1  Is  like  the  biU  that 
passed  the  85th  Congress.  There  is  a 
significant  difference,  however,  in  that 
the  earlier  bill  provided  for  withdrawal 
of  1.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
for  3  years  to  supplement  the  city  of 
Chicago's  presently  authorized  with- 
drawal of  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second. 
This  bill  reduces  the  period  of  the  diver- 
sion to  1  year.  The  remaining  2  years 
of  the  experimental  period  will  be  taken 
up  with  studies  and  measurements  prior 
to  and  following  the  actual  diversion. 

To  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
this  is  not  a  major  bill  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  to  those  of  us  who  come 
from  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State 
of  Illinois — it  is  a  major  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  of  extreme  importance. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  great  industrial 
communities  of  the  world.  As  an  indus- 
trial city  it  has  the  burden  of  disposing 
of  a  tremendous  amount  of  waste  prod- 
ucts, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  human 
and  industrial  waste  is  the  greatest  in 
the  United  States — greater  even  than 
New  York  City  itself.  And  Chicago  is 
growing  and  will  continue  to  grow,  there- 
by multiplying  its  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems enormously. 

To  meet  this  problem  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago 
has  built  a  sewage  disposal  system  which 
is  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  has  the  finest  and  most  mod- 
em equipment  in  the  world,  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, all  paid  for  by  the  citizens  who  live 
in  Cook  County.  The  engineering  proc- 
esses of  the  system  permit  a  90-percent 
purification  which  is  the  highest  degree 
obtainable.  It  is  for  the  treatment  of 
the  10  percent  balance  that  we  need  a 
small  amoimt  of  additional  water  from 
Lake  Michigan. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
permanent  diversion.  You  will  hear 
statements  today  from  opponents  of  the 
bill  who  will  talk  to  you  about  the  camel's 
nose  and  this  being  the  first  step  toward 
permanent  diversion.  Such  statements 
are  totally  xmwarranted.  This  is  a  bill 
for  a  one-year  diversion  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers.  The  tests  are  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  repeat — it 
is  not  permanent. 

We  are  quite  sure  the  small  amount 
of  additional  water  will  not  be  injurious 
to  any  of  the  communities  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  have  an  unsanitary  condition 
in  the  Illinois  Waterway  that  we  want 
to  try  to  relieve.  All  we  ask  is  your  ap- 
proval to  permit  us  to  make  this  test. 
The  passage  of  H.R.  1  will  give  lis  that 
opportunity.   Thank  you. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Dlinois.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportiinity  of 
expressing  my  pride  and  that  of  the 
entire  Illinois  delegation  for  the  remark- 
ably fine  and  enduring  and  courageous 
fight  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  has  given  us  under  his  leader- 
ship. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  proud  of  in  my 
service  in  the  Congress  is  to  be  able  to 


serve  under  his  leadership.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  nominated  him  to  head 
this  fight  knowing  full  well  he  was  the 
only  one  who  could  put  through  such  a 
bill,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  be 
successful. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  cut  through  the  fog  of  confusing  and 
often  conflicting  statements  made  in 
support  of  the  measure  now  before  us — 
H.R.  1 — it  becomes  clear  that  the  net 
result  of  this  bill  would  be  to  benefit 
Chicago  at  the  expense  of  other  Great 
Lakes  cities  and  States. 

Not  only  would  this  increased  diver- 
sion result  in  adverse  effects  on  Great 
Lakes  shipping  and  power  development, 
but  it  is  clear  that  to  pass  this  bill  would 
seriously  jeopardize  our  good  relations 
with  Canada. 

To  support  this  statement  I  would  like 
to  quote  briefiy  from  a  memorandum  of 
the  Canadian  Government  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1959: 

While  recognizing  that  the  use  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  Is  a  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
CJovernment  that  any  authorization  for  an 
additional  diversion  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  power  development,  and  with 
the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1850,  and  would  be 
prejudicial  to  navigation  and  power  de- 
velopment which  these  mutual  arrangements 
were  designed  to  Improve  and  facilitate. 
•  •  •  The  Government  of  Canada  therefore 
protests  against  the  implementation  of  pro- 
posals contained  in  H  Jt.  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  spending  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  improve  the  Great 
Lakes  both  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  related  deep- 
ening of  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Much  of  this  effort  will  be  wasted  if  at 
the  same  time  we  undertake  this  in- 
creased diversion. 

As  a  final  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
that  at  present  jurisdiction  for  Lake 
Michigan  lies  in  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
the  Congress,  by  enacting  H.R.  1,  as- 
sxmies  this  jurisdiction,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  constant  and  continued  harass- 
ment on  the  multitude  of  problems  con- 
nected with  this  great  body  of  water. 
Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Auchincloss]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Mack]  who  will  yield  time  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
man  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mack]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  proceed. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  came  out  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  by  a  vote  of  19 
to  11.  We  are  here  as  a  result  of  that 
vote  debating  the  academic  question  of 
whether  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
should  be  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan 
at  Chicago  as  proposed  by  this  bill. 
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I  call  this  an  academic  question  be- 
cause everyone  who  has  studied  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  must  realize  that 
this  bill  if  passed  by  the  Congress  will  be 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

I  say  it  will  be  vetoed  because  the  Presi- 
dent on  two  previous  occasions,  in  1954 
and  1956,  vetoed  similar  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress, 

I  say  the  President  will  veto  this  bill 
because  the  State  Department  is  em- 
phatically and  unequivocally  opposed  to 
It.  The  State  Department  says  this  bill 
If  passed  will  Imperil  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Canada. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  emphati- 
cally and  unequivocally  opposed  to  this 
bill.  Because  of  the  opposition  of  these 
two  departments  and  Judging  by  his 
previous  vetoes  we  may  be  certain  that 
this  legislation  if  passed  faces  an  inevi- 
table veto.  The  question  before  us  today 
therefore  Is  purely  academic.  It  will 
not  become  law. 

This  bill  proposes  to  take  from  Lake 
Michigan  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second.  That  may  seem  like  a  small 
amount,  but  1,000  cubic  feet  a  second  is 
60.000  cubic  feet  a  minute  or  3,600,000 
cubic  feet  an  hour.  The  water  to  be  di- 
verted would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  river 
100  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep,  flowing  into 
the  Illinois  ship  canal  at  a  rate  of  about 
15  miles  a  day. 

That  quantity  of  water,  the  engineers 
Inform  us,  will  lower  the  water  in  Lake 
Michigan  by  1  inch  if  continued  for  a 
15-year  period. 

It  is  argued  that  this  legislation  is 
temporary  legislation.  It  is  called  only 
a  1-year  diversion.  This  is  foot  in 
the  door  and  camel's  nose  under  the  tent 
tactics.  There  Is  no  reason  whatsoever 
for  any  survey  unless  a  permanent  di- 
version is  its  purpose. 

The  only  benefits  claimed  for  this 
proposed  diversion  is  that  it  will  clean- 
up the  pollution  in  the  Illinois  canal. 
Navigation  in  the  canal  will  not  be  im- 
proved by  this  legislation.  The  only 
thing  the  extra  water  wiU  do  is  to  lessen 
pollution. 

We  have  almost  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion now  on  this  problem.  We  know  that 
the  pollution  in  the  Illinois  Waterway 
is  tremendous.  It  is  unhealthy.  It  is 
unsanitary.  It  should  be  removed. 
Chicago  can  remove  this  pollution  by 
the  same  methods  employed  by  nearly 
every  large  city  in  the  country.  These 
other  cities  reduced  pollution  by  build- 
ing large  enough  in  size  and  numerous 
enough  in  number  sewage  disposal 
plants  to  remove  the  solids  In  sewage 
before  they  reach  a  river.  But  Chicago, 
looking  after  the  financial  interests  of 
Chicago,  does  not  want  to  build  these 
plants  which  would  cost  her  millions  of 
dollars.  Chicago  proposes  to  correct 
her  pollutions  by  diverting  water,  a  plan 
which  will  cost  her  nothing. 

Canada  is  very  much  disturbed  by  this 
bill.  Canada  has  protested  very 
emphatically  against  it.  State  Depart- 
ment witnesses  in  testifying  before  our 
committee,  in  answer  to  questions  by 
me,  stated  that  passage  and  approval 
of  this  bin  will  give  Canada  an  excuse 
and  a  precedent  for  diverting  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  in  Canada  to 
the  Frazier  River  in  Canada.     A  few 


years  ago  Canada  did  propose  to  divert 
from  the  Upi>er  Columbia  River  one- 
third  of  all  the  water  that  comes  down 
that  stream  into  the  United  States.  If 
that  water  is  diverted,  why  it  would 
wreck  havoc  and  cause  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  annually  to  iwwer  pro- 
duction on  the  American  side  of  the 
Columbia  River  Vallejf  where  our  Gov- 
ernment has  numerous  power  dams  de- 
pendent for  generating  capacity  qn  this 
water  that  has  its  origin  in  Canada. 

If  Canada  diverts  water  from  the 
upper  Columbia  that  will  lower  the  level 
of  water  in  the  lower  Columbia  River, 
with  the  result  that  navigation  will  be 
imperiled  and  tremendous  damage  done 
shipping  which  uses  this  river.  We  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  Canada  obtaining  an  ex- 
cuse or  a  precedent  for  diverting  Colum- 
bia River  water. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shipping  interests  using 
the  Great  Lakes  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee that  if  the  level  of  water  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  chan- 
nels is  reduced  by  1  inch,  every  large 
Great  Lakes  vessel  will  be  compelled 
to  carry  100  tons  less  of  freight.  There 
are  hundreds  of  ships  plying  up  and 
down  the  Great  Lakes  with  cargoes. 
Shipping  interests  testified  that  the  loss 
to  shipping  would  total  $2  million  a 
year,  of  which  sum  the  Canadian  ship- 
ping companies  would  lose  about 
$600,000. 

The  New  York  Power  Authority  testi- 
fied that  if  the  level  of  the  lakes  is  low- 
ered by  1  inch  the  Canadian  power  dams 
and  the  American  power  dams  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers  will 
lose  $600,000  a  year  in  power  generation 
capacity;  one-third  of  this  loss  would 
be  suffered  by  Canada.  So  Canadian  in- 
terests stand  to  lose  about  $800,000  a  year 
of  revenue  which  they  now  are  obtaining 
when  the  water  takes  its  natural  course; 
that  is.  flows  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
through  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  sea, 
Instead  of  being  diverted  at  Chicago  to 
go  down  the  Illinois  Waterway  to  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  what  legal  basis,  if  any. 
Canada  has  to  object  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Canada 
has  a  right  legally,  of  course,  to  object. 
Anybody  has  a  right  to  object  to  any- 
thing. Any  government  has  a  right  to 
protest  to  our  State  Department.  The 
Canadians  admit  the  United  States  has 
the  legal  right  to  divert  the  water  if  our 
Congress  chooses  to  do  so.  The  United 
States  admits  that  Canada  has  the  legal 
right,  if  she  chooses,  to  divert  water 
from  the  upper  Columbia  River  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  connection  with  the 
treaty  of  1909,  did  not  Canada  by  that 
treaty  agree  that  Chicago  could  with- 
draw 2.000  cubic  feet  per  second? 


Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
my  statement.  Canada  has  the  right  to 
object  under  article  n  of  the  1909 
treaty  to  any  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  which  in  Canada's  opinion  would 
adversely  affect  her  navigation. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  International  problem  in 
relation  to  water  decisions.  He  is  an 
able  and  most  fully  informed  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  question  why  is  Chicago  so  in- 
terested in  circumventing  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling?  After  all.  was  It  not  our 
understanding  that  Chicago  went  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  got  permission 
to  divert  something  like  8,500  additional 
gallons  per  second  a  srear  ago,  when  there 
was  an  abundance  of  water?  I  cannot 
see  why  the  Chicago  delegation  is  so 
Interested  in  circumventing  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  gave  us  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  water  that  would  be 
diverted  at  the  rate  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  Chi- 
cago, for  domestic  pumpage  today,  di- 
verts in  addition  to  the  1,500  that  is 
allowed  for  navigation  another  1,800 
cubic  feet  per  second  for  domestic  pump- 
age? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  For  do- 
mestic pumpage  and  for  industrial  use 
in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Is  that  water  ever 
returned  to  the  lake? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  am 
positive  it  is  all  returned  to  the  Illinois 
Waterway.  It  goes  eventually  into  the 
Missi.ssippi.  None  of  it  goes  back  into 
Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  SCHERER.     But  not  to  the  lakes? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Does  any  other  city 
on  the  Great  Lakes  divert  water  for 
pumpage  that  is  not  returned  to  the 
lakes? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  do  not 
believe  so. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Now.  if  this  addi- 
tional 1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  is 
granted,  that  will  make  a  total  diversion 
at  Chicago  from  the  Great  Lakes  of  4.300 
cubic  feet  per  second,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  CEDERBEIRO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count.  [After  coimtlng.]  One  hundred 
and  twenty  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. 
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Mr.  MACK  of  V/ashington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  WithrowI. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  pending  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  the  diversion 
of  1,000  additional  cubic  feet  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago.  I  feel 
that  this  is  entirely  a  local  problem  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President.  It  will  mean  extensive  and 
expensive  litigation.  Many  eminent 
lawyers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Con- 
gress has  not  the  authority  or  the  Juris- 
diction to  regulate  the  diversion  of  wa- 
ter from  any  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin particularly  is  very  firm  in  his 
belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the 
forum  in  which  it  should  be  decided.  To 
me  that  seems  very  reasonable  indeed, 
because  when  you  divert  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  no  matter 
how  much  that  diversion  may  be,  you 
lower  the  lake  level  on  every  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  exception  of  Lake 
Superior.  Certainly  the  people  who  live 
in  the  cities  on  the  lakes  will  be  affected 
adversely  by  a  lowering  of  the  lake  level 
in  their  respective  lakes.  So  to  me  it 
seems  reasonable  that  this  is  a  question 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide. 

The  Supreme  Court  as  of  April  21, 
1930.  did  reduce  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
that  could  be  diverted  at  Chicago  by 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  regard  to  the  veto  of  the  President 
on  legislation  similar  to  this,  as  stated 
by  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
niinoLs  [Mr.  O'Brien  J.  President  Eisen- 
hower as  of  September  3,  1954,  vetoed 
the  bill  H.R.  3300.  a  similar  bill,  which 
provided  for  1.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond additional  water  to  be  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago.  His  reasons 
were  as  follows,  and  I  quote  from  a  copy 
of  the  veto  message  of  September  3, 
1954: 

I  am  unable  to  approve  the  bill  because, 
flrat,  ezUtlng  dlverslona  axe  adequate  for 
navigation  on  the  IlllnoiB  Waterway  and  Mis- 
sissippi River;  second,  the  methods  of  con- 
trol of  lake  levels  and  protection  of  proper- 
ty on  the  Great  Lakes  shoiild  be  considered 
before  arbitrarily  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
jKwed  Increased  diversion;  third,  the  diver- 
sions are  authorized  without  reference  to 
the  negotiations  with  Canada;  and  fourth, 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  other  States  af- 
fected by  the  diversion  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Further  In  that  message  he  goes  on  in 
detail  to  enlarge  upon  his  objections  to 
H.R.  3300,  which  is  a  measure  similar 
to  this  one.  In  the  bill  before  us  today, 
not  one  single  objection  of  the  President 
has  been  met.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  how  the  President  In  good  con- 
science can  possibly  sign  this  piece  of 
legislation  even  though  it  were  approved 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  including  herewith  President 
Elsenhower's  veto  message  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1954. 

LowBT  Air  Forcx  Bass,  Denver — Mkmoran- 
DTTM  or  Disapproval 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  of  HJt.  3300. 
"To  authorize  the  State  of  nilnoU  and  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  vmder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  help 
control  the  lake  level  of  Lake  Michigan  by 
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diverting  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into  the 
Illinois  Waterway." 

The  bUl  would  authorize  the  State  of  lUl- 
nols  and  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  withdraw  from 
Lake  Michigan,  in  addition  to  aU  domestic 
pumpage,  a  total  annual  average  of  2.500 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  Into  the  nu- 
ivols  Waterway  for  a  period  of  3  years.  This 
diversion  would  be  1,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond more  than  is  presently  permitted  under 
a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  dated  AprU  31.  1930.  The  bill  also 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
study  the  effect  in  the  Improvement  in  con- 
ditions In  the  minols  Waterway  by  reason 
of  the  Increased  diversion,  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  as  to  the  results  of  the  study 
on  or  before  January  31,  1967,  with  his  rec- 
ommendations as  to  continuance  of  the  In- 
creased diversion  authorized. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  diversion  would 
be  authorized  in  order  to  regulate  and  pro- 
mote commerce,  to  protect.  Improve,  and 
promote  navigation  In  the  Illinois  Waterway 
and  Mississippi  Valley,  to  help  control  the 
lake  level,  to  afford  protection  to  property 
and  shores  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to 
provide  for  a  navigable  Illinois  Waterway. 
No  mention  Is  made  of  possible  Improvenvent 
of  sanitary  conditions  or  increase  In  hydro- 
electric power  generation  on  the  waterway. 

I  am  unable  to  approve  the  bill  because 
(1)  existing  diversions  are  adequate  for 
navigation  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  and 
Mississippi  River.  (2)  all  methods  of  control 
of  lake  levels  and  protection  of  property  on 
the  Great  Lakes  should  be  considered  before 
arbltrarUy  proceeding  with  the  proposed  In- 
creased diversion,  (3)  the  dlvn^ions  are  au- 
thorized without  reference  to  negotiations 
with  Canada,  and  (4)  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  other  States  affected  by  the  diversion 
may  be  adversely  affected.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  each  of  these  points. 

I  understand  that  waterborne  traffic  on 
the  nilnols  Waterway  has  grown  in  the  last 
20  years  from  200.000  tons  to  16  mlUlon  tons 
annually.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  advises, 
however,  that  the  existing  diversions  of 
water  are  adequate  for  navigation  ptirposes 
In  the  nilnols  Waterway  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  Surveys  are  now  underway  by  the 
International  Joint  Oommlsslon  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  Improved  control  of 
the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  damage  along  their 
shores.  Reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
plete these  surveys  should  be  afforded  before 
legislative  action  Is  undertaken. 

The  diversion  of  waters  Into  and  out  of 
the  Great  Lakes  has  historically  been  the 
subject  of  negotiations  with  Canada.  To 
proceed  unilaterally  In  the  manner  proposed 
in  HJl.  3300  is  not  wise  policy.  It  wovild 
be  the  kind  of  action  to  which  we  wovild 
object  If  taken  by  one  of  our  neighbors.  The 
Canadian  Government  protested  the  pro- 
posed authorization  when  it  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress,  and  has  con- 
tinued Its  objection  to  this  bill  In  a  note  to 
the  Department  of  State  dated  August  24, 
1954.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  additional 
diversion  Is  not  of  such  national  ImpKjrtance 
as  to  Justify  action  without  regard  to  the 
views  of  Canada. 

Finally,  as  is  clear  from  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee,  a  major  ptirpoee  of  the 
proposal  to  divert  additional  wator  from 
Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Illinois  Waterway  Is 
to  determine  whether  the  Increased  flow  will 
Improve  existing  adverse  sanitation  condi- 
tions. The  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  are  In- 
terstate in  character.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  diversion  for  the  ptirposes  of  one  State 
alone  should  be  authorlssed  only  after  gen- 
eral agreement  has  been  reached  among  all 
the  affected  States.  Offlcials  of  several 
States  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes,  other  than 


Illinois,  have  protested  approval  of  the  bill 
as  being  contrary  to  their  Interests  and  not 
In  accord  with  tbe  diversion  authorized  un- 
der the  1930  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Under  aU  of  these  circumstances,  I  have  felt 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  approved. 

DWIGRT  D.  ElSXKBOWER. 

The  White  House.  September  5.  1954 

You  may  speak  about  an  inch  not 
meaning  much  in  the  lowering  of  the 
lake  level.  It  may  not  mean  much  when 
the  lake  level  is  up,  but  there  is  a  cycle 
involved ;  there  are  times  when  the  water 
is  up  and  likewise  there  are  certain  times 
when  the  water  is  down.  The  testimony 
before  the  committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  would  be  a  lowering  of  1  inch 
in  the  lake  level  if  1,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  were  diverted  at  Chicago.  What 
does  that  mean?  Responsible  people 
testified  that  a  lowering  of  1  inch  in  the 
lake  level  at  a  low -level  time  would  ad- 
versely affect  lake  shipping  to  the  extent 
of  1  million  tons  annually.  Do  you  know 
that  during  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n  and  during  the  Korean  conflict,  fortu- 
nately, we  had  high  levels  on  the  lakes. 

Certainly  we  were  very  fortunate  that 
the  levels  were  high  during  these  critical 
times. 

This  question  of  lowering  lake  levels 
by  permitting  diversion  is  fundamental. 
It  not  only  can  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  our  economy  but  it  can  also  greatly 
impair  our  national  defense  effort. 
Even  during  the  comparatively  high  lake 
level  period  we  are  now  in,  there  are 
numerous  ships  plying  the  Great  liakes 
that  are  restricted  in  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage they  can  carry.  When  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  is  completed,  more  vessels 
will  have  access  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
to  Great  Lakes  ports,  which  will  increase 
the  tonnage  adversely  affected  at  the 
present  time.  I  hope  that  H.R.  1  is 
defeated. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Adm.  Lyndon  Spencer,  president  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association,  in  teetilyiag 
before  the  committee  on  HH,  1,  the  bill 
before  us  today: 

The  Congress  has  no  moral  or  legal  right, 
acting  In  the  Interest  of  Illinois,  to  experi- 
ment with  property  or  assets  belonging  to 
the  people  of  aU  the  States  and  Provinces 
bordering  the  Great  Lakes. 

Additional  diversion  wUl  result  In  Irrep- 
arable loss  and  injury  to  the  Great  Lakes 
vessel  Industry,  port  facilities,  and  shoreslde 
Industries  dependent  upon  lake-borne  com- 
merce. 

Canadian  rights  to  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
must  be  given  full  consideration,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  through  an  International 
body  providing  Joint  representation  to  both 
Canada  and  tbe  United  States. 

Admiral  Spencer  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  loss  to  shilling  on  the 
Great  Lakes  would  amount  to  about  $2 
million  annually;  two-thirds  of  the  dam- 
ages would  have  to  be  borne  by  U.S. 
carriers  and  one-third  by  Canadian  car- 
riers. He  explained  his  computation  by 
saying  that  for  each  inch  a  ship  is  im- 
mersed the  tonnage  runs  to  a  little  over 
100  tons;  this  loss  per  inch  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  trips  a  ship  makes, 
which  results  in  a  total  economic  loss  of 
1  million  tons  annually  on  the  basis  of 
an  additional  diversion  of  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  second. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    WTTHROW.      I    yield    to    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  Should  Uke  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  he  could  advise 
the  House  whether  the  President  is  going 
to  veto  H.R.  1  In  this  session  of  Congress? 
Mr.  WITHROW.  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  sign  it  in  good  conscience.  Canada 
has  protested,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts;  it  is  not  a  matter  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTTHROW.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  the  gentleman  for- 
getting the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which 
will  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss 
of  shipping? 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten about  that,  but  I  cannot  see  the 
sense  in  whittling  out  through  the  earth 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  when  you 
are  going  to  permit  the  lakes  to  be  low- 
ered by  diversion  of  water.  You  are 
working  entirely  at  cross  purposes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  reiterate  my  strong  and  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  increase  the  rate  of 
water  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan 
through  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal. 

The  district  which  I  represent  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  Fourth 
District  of  Wisconsin — lies  on  the  very 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Milwau- 
kee Harbor,  our  municipal  port,  and 
Other  public.  Industrial,  and  recreational 
facilities,  located  in  my  district,  are 
closely  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the 
level  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  this  legislation,  and  its  potential 
effect  on  the  interests  and  the  well-being 
of  our  people. 

It  is  only  fair  to  expect  the  interests 
of  Milwaukee,  and  of  all  other  Great 
Lakes  communities,  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  disposition  of  H.R.  1. 
If  that  will  be  the  case,  H.R.  1  will  be 
soundly  defeated  by  this  House.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  this,  because  the  weight 
of  evidence  against  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  very  considerable. 

My  objection  to  H.R.  1.  based  on  past 
experience  and  the  results  of  careful 
studies,  can  be  summarized  very  briefly. 
My  first  point  is  this: 
Increased  water  diversion  through  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  Canal  will  perma- 
nently lower  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  of  other  Great  Lakes,  to  the  detri- 
ment, first,  of  the  navigation  and  ship- 
ping activities  in  our  ports  and  harbors; 
secondly,  of  the  use  of  our  shores  for 
recreational  purposes;  thirdly,  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  production  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin;  and.  fourthly,  of  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  the 
wildlife  populations  that  abound  these 
waters. 


We  know  this  from  experience,  as  well 
as  on  the  basis  of  recent  studies,  to  wit, 
the  study  completed  not  long  ago  by  the 
corps  of  Engineers. 

As  to  past  experience,  back  in  1930, 
after  almost  40  years  of  litigation  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  other  States  of 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  pointed  out 
that  the  Chicago  water  diversion  up  to 
that  time  had  caused  a  permanent  low- 
ering of  6  inches  in  the  level  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  that  it  had  greatly  damaged  lake 
commerce  by  decreasing  the  cargo  ca- 
pacity of  lake  vessels;  that  it  had  dam- 
aged beaches,  fisheries,  and  recreational 
areas;  and  that  it  had  caused  a  perma- 
nent lowering  of  the  water  table  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  with  great  damage 
resulting  to  docks,  harbor  facilities,  and 
building  foundations. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  rate  of  diver- 
sion then  in  effect  through  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  Canal  should  be  reduced  grad- 
ually from  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
to  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court  proved  to  be  very 
wise. 

Now  I  realize  that  H.R.  1  proposes 
only  what  is  referred  to  &s  a  "temporary 
and  experimental"  increase  in  the  rate 
of  diversion.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  even  such  a  limited  increase 
will  lower  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Further,  this  temporary  and  experimen- 
tal increase  can  well  become  the  "foot- 
in-the-door"  which  will  lead  to  larger, 
and  permanent,  increases.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  must  oppose  it. 
My  second  point  is  this: 
Placing  aside  for  a  moment  the  fact 
that  the  communities  on  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  with  the  exception  of 
Chicago,  oppose  this  legislation  in  the 
sincere  and  substantiated  belief  that  it 
will  cause  all  of  us  harm,  no  bona  fide 
case  has  been  presented  by  Chicago  to 
show  the  necessity  for  overcoming  these 
objections  and  enacting  H.R.  1. 

This  legislation  is  not  required  for 
reasons  of  public  health.  There  is  no 
evidence — at  least  none  has  been  pre- 
sented—to show  that  the  health  of  the 
people  of  Chicago  will  be  jeopardized  if 
the  rate  of  diversion  is  not  increased. 

Further,  the  proF>osed  increased  rate 
of  diversion  is  not  necessary  for  naviga- 
tion of  barges  in  the  waterway  which 
connects  with  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
Canal.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  on  the  basis 
of  their  study — and  no  one  in  Chicago 
has  successfully  challenged  their 
opinion. 

Finally,  the  proposed  increase  Is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  help  Chicago 
solve  its  sewage  problem.  Every  single 
municipality  on  the  Great  Lakes,  ex- 
cept Chicago,  returns  to  the  Great  Lakes 
the  water  which  it  has  extracted,  used, 
and  purified  through  sewage  treatment 
plants.  I  see  no  reason  why  Chicago 
should  not  do  likewise.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered 
for  Chicago's  refusal  to  return  the  water 
to  Lake  Michigan  is  that  it  would  cost 
money  to  do  so.  This  Is  no  valid  reason, 
let  alone  a  legal  defense.  The  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  is  a  thriving  commu- 


nity, and  it  can  well  afford  to  construct 
and  operate  the  works  that  are  necessary 
to  return  to  Lake  Michigan  the  effluent 
which  is  discharged  by  its  plant  after 
adequate  treatment. 

My  third  and  final  point  is  this: 

Both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  water  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin.  We  have  a  treaty  with 
Canada  on  this  subject.  Further.  Can- 
ada has  objected  to  the  proposed  uni- 
lateral increase  in  the  diversion  through 
the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal.  Now  I  be- 
lieve— all  other  things  being  equal — that 
this  fact  alone  should  argue  strongly 
against  any  unilateral  action  on  our  part, 
action  which  could  damage  our  good  re- 
lations with  Canada,  and  work  to  the 
detriment  of  our  national  interests  in  the 
future. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say.  I  believe 
that  the  reasons  which  I  have  sum- 
marized argue  strongly  against  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  1.  I  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  defeated,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.!  Seventy- 
three  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The   motion  was  agreed   to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Harris) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to 
require  a  study  to  be  conducted  of  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois 
Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  communi- 
ties where  people  live  and  work  were 
never  intended  to  be  unchanging  clusters 
of  factories  and  stores  and  homes  and 
public  buildings.  They  are  not  con- 
fined by  walls  and  moats.  Even  build- 
ings and  factories  grow  old  and  die,  and 
industries  come  and  go. 

Through  Its  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  programs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  Its  responsibility  in 
assisting  the  communities  to  tear  down 
and  rebuild  the  deteriorated  areas  that 
are  no  longer  fit  for  human  habitation 
or  for  retail  enterprise.  It  owes  a  sim- 
ilar responsibility  toward  the  ancient, 
rundown,  and  abandoned  Industrial 
areas  of  these  communities,  in  order  to 
revitalize  their  economies. 
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The  decline  of  local  industrial  econ- 
omies, followed  by  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, is  a  postwar  problem  that  cannot 
cure  itself.  Some  of  the  affected  com- 
munities, based  upon  an  older  industry 
that  is  steadily  contracting,  or  has 
moved  away,  have  been  bogged  down  in 
tb.e  surplus  labor  category,  for  the  past 
7  years.  Meanwhile,  the  empty  and  ob- 
solete factory  buildings  are  a  drag  upon 
the  life  of  the  whole  community. 

Our  experience  with  this  problem  has 
proved  that  local  groups  and  local  Initia- 
tive, despite  valiant  and  partially  suc- 
cessful efforts,  cannot  complete  the 
heroic  task  of  redevelopment  without 
help  from  outside.  Show  me  just  one 
community,  suffering  from  prolonged 
labor  surplus,  that  has  managed  to  lick 
this  problem  entirely  by  itself. 

The  danger  of  Industrial  blight  Is  one 
that,  sooner  or  later,  can  affect  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  any  community,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  must  have 
national  legislation,  providing  adequate 
remedies,  to  help  the  distressed  areas  of 
tomorrow  as  well  as  those  of  today. 

The  old  textile,  coal  mining,  and  rail- 
road centers,  are  the  current  victims. 
But  other  communities  are  in  the  first 
stages  of  infection,  and  are  refusing  to 
admit  the  symptoms. 

When  I  first  Introduced  an  Industrial 
redevelopment  bill  in  1953.  the  sugges- 
tion was  slow  to  win  support.  Within  a 
few  years,  as  the  problem  continued  to 
plague  many  communities,  public  opin- 
ion gave  more  and  more  support  to  the 
need  for  legislation  along  these  lines. 

A  pledge  to  aid  chronically  distressed 
areas  was  written  into  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
forms. In  1958,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate passed  an  area  redevelopment  bin 
that  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  In 
the  congressional  election  of  last  fall, 
the  results  in  those  areas  of  chronic 
imemployment,  reflected  public  repudi- 
ation of  the  President's  delaying  action. 
I  say  "delaying"  because  the  need  for 
area  redevelopment  legislation  is  plain 
for  all  to  see.  The  only  question  is: 
How  soon  and  to  what  extent? 

I  believe  that  the  composition  and  the 
viewpoint  of  the  present  Congress  will 
insure  passage  of  this  legislation,  even 
if  it  has  to  override  another  veto  but 
with  plenty  of  votes  to  spare. 

For  this  program  to  be  more  than  a 
half-hearted  gesture,  it  must  provide 
financial  assistance  for  industrial  and 
commercial  facilities  from  revolving 
funds  of  $100  million  for  urban  rede- 
velopment areas  and  a  like  fund  for 
rural  redevelopment  areas;  grants  up  to 
$75  million  for  community  public  facili- 
ties; at  least  $5  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance; and  provision  for  suitable  re- 
training for  the  unemployed. 

To  assist  our  expanding  economy,  we 
miist  be  original  in  our  thinking  and 
flexible  in  our  planning.  Area  redevel- 
opment legislation  meets  these  modem 
requirements.  As  it  limits  eligibility  to 
those  communities  that  have  had  sub- 
stantial unemplojrment  over  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  distress 
is  not  due  to  seasonal  or  other  tempo- 
rary factors,  it  will  apply  only  to  those 
areas  that  are  clearly  in  need  of  help. 


When  its  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  area  has  been  restored 
to  economic  health,  there  will  be  no 
further  need  of  Federal  participation. 
Bear  In  mind  also  that  the  major  em- 
phasis is  on  loans,  which,  as  they  are 
repaid,  will  restore  the  capital  to  asist 
other  affected  commiinities  in  the 
future. 

This  is  the  t3T?e  of  pioneering  that 
proves  the  capacity  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  Federal  union  in  coping  successfully 
with  any  problem  that  may  arise. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  promote  area  redevelop- 
ment, we  shall  be  able  to  help  depressed 
communities  so  that  they  shall  share  as 
equals  In  our  national  progress. 


IS  FRANCO  EITHER  FRIEND  OR 
ALLY? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Franco 
a  friend?  I  believe  that  it  is  clear  he 
is  not.  This  can  be  demonstrated  beyond 
any  doubt,  despite  the  statements  and 
actions  of  our  Ambassador  to  Spain.  Mr. 
John  Davis  Lodge. 

Is  Franco  an  ally?  He  Lb.  but  not  a 
very  good  or  dependable  one.  He  has 
allowed  us  to  build  and  occupy  valuable 
mihtary  bases  in  Spain. 

Shoiild  this  House  again  vote  to  urge 
Spain's  admission  to  the  NATO  alliance? 

This  has  been  proposed  by  House  Con- 
current Resolution  29  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walter]. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  fully  consider  this  pro- 
posal, and  take  into  account,  among 
other  things,  the  following  ten  facts, 
each  of  which  will  be  separately  ex- 
plained: 

First.  Franco  was^  morally  and  ac- 
tually on  the  Axis  side  in  World  War  XL 

Second.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Spain.  John  Davis  Lodge,  contrary  to 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower's  recent  recom- 
mendation which  the  President  en- 
dorsed, publicly  advocates  an  abrazo — 
embrace — for  Spain  from  the  United 
States. 

IICFORTANCX  Or  17.8.  AID  HIDDEIV 

Third.  Even  though  our  aid  to  Franco 
Spain  now  amounts  to  almost  $2  billion. 
Franco's  i)olicy  has  been  to  hide  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  this  aid.  He 
claims  that  current  Spanish  inflation  is 
caused  by  the  construction  of  American 
bases. 

Fourth.  U.S.  economic  aid  has  not 
helped  solve  the  country's  economic 
problems  but  has  merely  permitted  the 
Government  to  avoid  facing  them. 

Fifth.  Spaniards  persist  in  smuggling 
large  sums  out  of  the  country,  hedging 
against  both  Inflation  and  the  fall  of 
Franco. 

Sixth.  The  Spanish  Government  has 
been  selling  at  a  big  profit  cotton  pur- 


chased from  the  U.S.  under  the  sur- 
plus  agricultural  disposal  programs. 

Seventh.  We  have  no  binding  assur- 
ances that  we  will  be  able  to  use  our 
military  installations  on  Spanish  soil 
in  case  of  war. 

iaghth.  The  people  of  Spain  do  not 
like  us  because  they  believe  us  responsi- 
ble in  large  part  for  their  bad  economic 
situation  and  because  we  appear  to  be 
closely  identified  with  Franco. 

Ninth.  The  U.S.  message  of  freedom 
and  democracy  is  not  reaching  the 
Spanish  people. 

Tenth.  Communist  support  grows  un- 
der Franco. 

The  explanation  of  these  points 
follows: 

FRANCO     doesn't     UKX     TTS 

First.  Franco  was  morally  and  actu- 
ally on  the  side  of  the  Axis  in  World  War 

n. 

Franco  does  not  like  us.  or  Britain  or 
France.  He  never  has.  He  plotted  and 
fought  against  us  in  World  War  n. 

On  March  4.  1946.  13  years  ago.  our 
Department  of  State  publicly  announced 
that  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  had  agreed  that — 

So  long  as  General  Prance  continues  In 
control  or  Spain,  the  Spanish  people  cannot 
anticipate  fuU  and  cordial  assocUtion  with 
those  nations  of  the  world  which  have,  by 
common  effort,  brought  defeat  to  Oerman 
Nazism  and  Italian  Fascism,  which  aided  the 
present  Spanish  regime  In  its  rise  to  power 
and  after  which  the  regime  was  patterned. 

There  is  no  Intention  of  Interfering  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  people 
themselves  must  In  the  long  run  work  out 
their  own  destiny.  In  spite  at  the  present 
regime's  repressive  measures  against  orderly 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  people  to  organize  and 
give  expression  to  their  political  aspirations, 
the  three  govemmenta  are  hoiJeful  that 
the  Spanish  people  will  not  again  be  sub- 
jected to  the  horrors  and  bitterness  of  civil 
strife. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  that  leading 
patriotic  and  liberal-minded  Spaniards  may 
soon  find  means  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
withdrawal  of  Franco,  the  abolition  of  the 
Falange.  and  the  establishment  of  an  interim 
or  caretaker  government  under  which  the 
Spanish  people  may  have  an  c^portunlty 
freely  to  determine  the  type  of  government 
they  wish  to  have  and  to  choose  their  leaders. 
Political  amnesty,  return  of  exiled  Spaniards, 
freedom  of  assembly  and  political  associa- 
tion and  provision  for  free  pubUc  electlcms 
are  essentlaL  An  Interim  government  which 
would  be  and  would  remain  dedicated  to 
these  ends  should  receive  the  recognition  and 
support  of  aU  freedom-loving  peoples. 

Such  recognition  would  include  fuU  diplo- 
matic relations  and  the  taking  of  such  prac- 
tical measures  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
Spain's  economic  problems  as  may  be  prac 
ticable  In  the  circumstances  prevailing.  Such 
measures  are  not  now  possible.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  or  termination  of 
the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  present  Spanish  regime  is 
a  matter  to  be  decided  In  the  light  of  events 
and  after  taking  into  account  the  efforts  of 
the  Spanish  people  to  achieve  their  own 
freedom. 

How  far  afield  we  have  strayed  from 
these  noble  words. 

As  item  A  following  these  remarks  I 
am  appending  the  entire  State  Depart- 
ment pamphlet  of  which  the  above 
stat^nent  is  the  introduction. 
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The  pampUet  la  entitled  *The 
Spanish  Oovernment  and  the  Axis,  Offi- 
cial Qerman  Documents"  and  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  State  in 
March  1946.  Newspapermen  have  had 
trouble  finding  copies.  We  ought  to  be 
reminded  of  Franco's  role  In  World  War 
n.  The  communications  among  Franco, 
Hitler,  and  Mussolini  make  interesting 
reading — the  significance  of  which,  in 
the  case  of  Franco,  is  more  than  his- 
toricaL 

AN  ABKAZOT    FOB  WHAT? 

Second.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  John  Davis  Lodge,  contrary  to 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower's  recent  recom- 
mendations which  the  President  en- 
dorsed, publicly  advocates  an  abrazo — 
embrace— for  Spain  from  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  become  closely 
associated  with  the  Franco  regime  in  the 
eyes  of  many  Spaniards.  This  is  in- 
evitable when  a  series  of  U.S.  bases  is 
being  operated  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
Oovernment  receives  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States,  even 
if  the  Spanish  people  are  not  generally 
aware  of  the  extent  of  this  aid. 

The  United  States  has  gone  further, 
however,  and  has  made  a  special  point 
of  emphasizing  its  friendship  with  Spain. 
One  recent  example  of  this  is  contained 
In  ft  speech  delivered  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
John  Davis  Lodge  before  the  Spanish 
Institute  at  New  York.    Mr.  Lodge  said: 

Our  rtUtlona  with  that  grtat  nation 
(Spain),  to  which  America  owm  %o  much  of 
Its  hwltag*.  have  progretsed  so  Bteiidlly  that 
today  Z  would  not  heiltat*  to  call  them 
exemplary.  A«  in  relation*  between  people, 
relatione  between  nattone  muat  go  through 
varloui  itagei,  from  the  somewhat  cool  nrit 
handshake  to  the  Informal  and  heartfelt 
abraso.  Z  believe  that  we  have  reached  with 
Spain  the  etage  of  the  abraso  (the  embrace) . 
In  the  two-way  ttrett  of  frlendehlp  and  as- 
■oolatlon,  thla  etnge  can  only  be  reached 
through  mutual  respect  and  ilncerlty,  (U.S. 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  10, 
1058,  p.  0«3.) 

This  assertion  by  Ambassador  Lodge 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  Milton  Elsenhower  a 
few  weeks  later  when  he  reported  to  the 
President  on  our  Latin  American  rela- 
tions.   Milton  Elsenhower  said: 

Z  believe  the  auggeatlon  of  Vice  Preetdent 
Nixon  Is  sound  and  would  be  applauded  by 
Latin  America  luelf— that  we  have  an 
abraao  for  democratic  leadere,  and  a  formal 
handahake  for  dlcutora.  Trivial  aa  thla 
may  aound,  I  recommend  that  it  be  our 
ofllclal  policy  in  relatione  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  natlona.  (Dr.  Milton  S. 
Slaenhower,  report  to  the  Preeldent,  "United 
Btatee-Latln  American  Relatione,  December 
97.  10S8";  Department  of  State  publication 
e7S4,  10S9.  p.  15.) 

It  is  difllcult  to  see  why  the  United 
States  should  embrace  the  dictator  of 
Spain  but  not  the  dictators  of  Latin 
America.  It  would  seem  more  con- 
sistent to  adopt  the  policy  of  a  hand- 
shake toward  dictators  everywhere. 

Third.  Even  though  our  aid  to  Franco 
Bpaln  now  amounu  to  almost  la  billion, 
Franco's  policy  has  been  to  hide  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  this  aid.  In- 
stead, he  claims  that  current  Spanish 
inflaUon  U  caused  by  the  construction 
of  American  bases. 


AID  TO  SPAIN HOW  MUCH* 

Spain  has  been  one  of  the  leading  re- 
cipients of  U.S.  assistance  since  1953, 
but  the  exact  sum  of  this  aid  is  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy. 

The  officially  announced  totals  for  aid 
actually  transferred  to  Spain  are: 

(Uilliona  of  dollar$, 
or  equivalent) 
Grants   (nonmllltary  from  fiscal 

year  I94d  tiu-ough  1958) 8343.02 

Mutual  aecurlty  aid 267.  48 

Agricultural  commodities  through 

private    agencies .65.33 

Military  equipment  loans 20.234 

Aid  to  Spanish  dependencies .068 

Loans  and  other  credits  utilized 
(fiscal  year  1941  through 
1958) 142.  58 

Export-Import     Bank     (directly 

and  through  agent  banks) 50.49 

Mutual  security  program 81.92 

Mutual  security  under  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and 
Assistance   Act 10.  18 

(In  addition  there  was  1162.56 
millions  in  unutilized  loans 
and  credits  available  on  June 
30.  1958.  Most  of  this  sum  re- 
sulted from  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Aaalat- 
ance  Act) 
Military    aid 930.0 

The  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced on  Oct.  7.  1968,  that 
S239  million  In  military  aid 
had  already  been  provided  to 
Spain. 
Total  officially  announced  In 
these  categories 724.8 

Unofficial  estimates  of  U.S.  aid  pro- 
vided to  Spain  considerably  exceed  the 
official  figures. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
January  3,  1959,  that  Spain  had  received 
$350  million  In  arms  aid  and  $894  million 
In  varying  types  of  economic  aid,  includ- 
ing 8351  million  In  commodities  and  8100 
million  in  foodstufTs  distributed  through 
American  Roman  Catholic  charities. 
This  would  make  a  total  of  11,244  million. 

The  Times  does  not  specify  exactly 
what  It  considers  as  foreign  aid.  This 
figure  may  include  the  sale  of  US,  sur- 
plus nsricultural  commodities  to  Spain 
in  return  for  8panl.<«h  pesetas  rather  than 
dollars.  Commodities  have  been  sold  In 
this  way  for  about  a  $380  million  equiva- 
lent in  pesetas.  Some  of  these  peseta 
funds  are  included  in  the  official  totals 
above,  however,  when  they  are  later 
loaned  or  granted  to  Spain.  About  $115 
million  equivalent  in  Spanish  pesetas 
have  been  granted  or  loaned  to  Spain 
from  these  funds. 

Nor  does  the  Times  specify  whether  its 
reported  figures  represent  aid  actually 
transmitted  to  Spain,  or  merely  author- 
isation and  commitments.  These,  of 
course,  run  substantially  ahead  of  actual 
transfers.  The  official  U.S.  figures  cited 
above  represent  only  the  aid  which  has 
been  transmitted.  And  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  agricultural  com- 
modities sold  to  Spain  for  pesetas  unless 
this  money  was  later  loaned  or  granted 
to  Spain. 

If  the  sale  of  agricultural  surplus  com- 
modities to  Spain  is  added  to  the  cate- 
gories of  aid  listed  In  the  official  flgurei 
above,  it  would  add  about  $206  million 


making  the  total  aid  value  $930.6  million 
rather  than  $724.6  million.  The  figure 
of  $206  million  represents  the  present 
value  in  dollars  of  the  Spanish  pesetas  in 
U.S.  accounts  that  have  been  derived 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
products  and  which  have  not  been  loaned 
and  granted  to  Spain. 

Some  unofficial  accounts  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Spain  also  include  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  U.S.  base  system  in  Spain,  usually 
estimated  at  about  $400  million.  Some 
feel  this  is  at  least  Indirect  foreign  aid 
since  the  base  agreement  (1953)  provides 
that  the  bases  and  all  permanent  con- 
struction located  there  will  revert  to 
Spain  when  the  agreement  is  terminated. 
The  agreement  runs  for  10  years,  with 
two  planned  renewals  of  5  years  each. 

The  full  $400  million  caimot  be  con- 
sidered aid,  however,  since  most  of  the 
local  construction  and  materials  costs 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  Spanish  coun- 
terpart funds  and  did  not  Involve  a  new 
outlay  of  U.S.  dollars.  Counterpart 
funds  are  foreign  owned,  but  Jointly 
controlled  funds  generated  by  the  sale 
within  a  foreign  country  of  U.S.  grant 
aid.  It  has  been  estimated  that  perhaps 
$75  million  of  the  $400  million  total  base 
construction  funds  came  from  the  Span- 
ish peseta  counterpart  funds. 

The  London  Economist  also  provided 
an  estimate  of  U.S.  aid  to  Spain  in  its 
issue  for  January  17,  1959.  The  Eco- 
nomist reports  that  economic  aid  has 
passed  the  $1  billion  mark.  It  also  in- 
cludes $350  million  for  base  construction 
and  $400  million  in  military  aid  for  mod- 
ernizing the  Spansh  armed  forces.  To- 
gether, these  forms  of  aid  total  $1,750 
million.  The  Economist,  like  the  Times, 
does  not  Itemize  what  It  con.slders  to  be 
economic  aid  so  that  It  Is  difficult  to  com- 
pare these  unofficial  estimates  with  the 
official  ones  In  any  kind  of  responsible 
way. 

If  the  Economist's  aid  totals  are  used 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  tiiat  Spain  has 
received  an  average  of  approximately 
$300  million  in  U.S.  aid  each  year  since 
1954.  A  rough  idea  of  the  significance 
of  this  aid  to  the  Spanish  economy  can 
be  had  by  comparing  the  Spanish  for- 
eign trade  deficit  with  the  value  of  aid 
received. 

riMANCINO  TMI  DKflCtT 

In  1957  the  total  Spanhh  trade  deficit 
was  at  a  record  high  of  $387  million  and 
preliminary  e-stimates  place  the  1958  fig- 
ure at  approximately  the  same  level.  If 
the  Economist's  aid  total  is  used  It  may 
be  said  with  some  oversimplification 
that  the  United  States  has  been  financ- 
ing most  of  the  Spanish  foreign  trade 
deficit  during  the  last  2  years. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  U.S.  aid  and 
Its  importance  to  Spain,  the  Spanish 
Oovernment  has  generally  seen  fit  not 
to  give  publicity  to  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  this  aid.  The  policy  of  the 
Spanish  Oovernment  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  foreign  correspondents  in 
U.S.  newspapers  Is  to  say  there  has  been 
too  little  U.S.  aid  without,  however,  cit- 
ing any  figures,  and  then  to  claim  that 
the  current  Spanish  inflation  results 
from  construction  of  the  American  bases. 

Recently  this  situation  has  been  cor- 
rected somewhat  by  the  widespread 
publicity  in  Spain  given  to  statements 
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by  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Davis  Lodge 
citing  total  aid  figures  and  refuting  the 
charge  that  the  American  bases  have 
caused  Spanish  inflation.  In  January 
1959.  for  instance,  the  weekly  Sptmish 
news  magazine,  8P,  carried  a  five-page 
interview  with  Ambassador  Lodge  which 
dealt  at  length  with  the  bases  and  the 
aid  program. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  appealed  for 
increased  U.S.  aid.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  on  January  3,  1959,  that 
Gen.  Antonio  Barroso.  Spanish  War 
Minister,  recently  had  visited  Washing- 
ton and  requested  help  in  modernizing 
five  Spanish  divisions  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $400  million.     ? 

In  general,  U.S.  aid  to  Spain  Is  re- 
garded as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  Ameri- 
can bases.  The  development  of  ICBM's 
by  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Spanish  bases  to  So- 
viet attack  and  Spain  is  requesting  more 
aid,  partially  in  recognition  of  this  new 
situation. 

Press  reports  also  indicate  that  some 
Spaniards  have  come  to  look  upon  U.S. 
economic  aid  as  a  kind  of  Spanl.sh  Mar- 
shall plan  that  should  be  designed  to  de- 
velop the  national  economy.  When  con- 
sidered from  this  perspective,  the  Ameri- 
can aid  is  felt  by  the  Spanl5h  Oovern- 
ment to  be  insufficient. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  little  indi- 
cation that  the  United  States  has  con- 
ceived of  the  Spanish  aid  proKram  as  one 
aimed  at  the  economic  development  of 
the  nation.  The  United  States  has  as- 
sumed that  its  economic  aid  to  Spain  has 
been  deslRned  to  support  the  military  aid 
program  and  as  compensation  for  base 
rights. 

There  Is  little  to  supRest  that  the  US. 
economic  aid  to  Spain  is  Intended  for 
the  purposes  of  thoroughgoing  economic 
development.  Some  accounts  do  suggest, 
however,  that  the  United  States  orlKi- 
nally  hoped  to  stimulate  economic  de- 
velopment and  a  liberalising  political 
trend  through  the  aid  program.  If  this 
ever  was  a  major  purpose  it  surely  has 
faUed. 

QotaTioita  AEs  BSLivAirr 

Because  the  Spanish  aid  program  Is 
mainly  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis  does  not 
mean  it  is  completely  Irrelevant  to  ask 
questions  concerning  the  use  of  these 
funds.  First,  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  expensive  military  aid  should  be 
provided  when  It  Is  unrelated  to  building 
the  necessary  defenses  of  the  recipient 
country  against  external  aggreulon. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  In 
Spain. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program  by  the  Institute  of  War  and 
Peace  Studies  of  Columbia  University 
included  the  following  reference  to  the 
military  aid  program  In  Spain: 

Spain  furnlehee  the  beit  llluatratlon  of  a 
country  which  eeema  to  have  been  granted 
aid  on  a  straight  quid  pro  quo  baeU,  The 
United  Statee  wanted  rights  to  build  and 
maintain  air  and  naval  basea  at  given  loca- 
tiuDi  In  the  country,  and  the  Spanish  Oov> 
ernment  wanted  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doilare  worth  of  certain  speelfled  types  of 
military  hardware.  It  was  probably  not  a 
coincldenoe  that  Bpanlah  slihts  were  set  at 
a  level   which  reflected  provlslona   written 


Into  mutual  security  legislation  making 
available  at  least  $226  million  for  Spain  be- 
fore the  negotiations  were  concluded.  The 
bargain  was  struck  at  about  that  level,  mak- 
ing the  Spanish  case  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  BUbstantial  grant  of  military  aid 
In  which  the  immediate  American  security 
interest  was  not  to  Increase  the  aided  coun- 
try's own  military  power.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  modernized,  effective  Spanish  armed 
forces  might  not  prove  useful  in  certain  fu- 
ture contingencies,  but  rather  that,  tor  a 
variety  of  reasons,  including  Spain's  exclu- 
sion from  NATO,  her  forces  were  not  likely 
to  have  a  role  In  Western  European  defense 
which  justified  about  $225  million  worth  of 
milUary  aid  at  that  time.  (U.S.  Congress, 
Senate,  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  For- 
eign Aid  Program;  Foreign  aid  program,  com- 
pilation of  studies  and  surveys;  S.  Doc.  No. 
52;  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1957;  pp.  949-950.) 

HAVZ   ECONOMIC   RETOBMS   BEEN  MADE? 

Fourth.  U.S.  economic  aid  has  not 
helped  solve  the  country's  economic 
problems  but  has  merely  permitted  the 
tjovernment  to  avoid  facing  them. 

There  is  good  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  Spanish  Government  despite  its  in- 
terest in  a  Spanish  Marshall  plan  has 
failed  to  make  the  necessary  economic 
reforms  that  make  economic  develop- 
ment a  real  possibility. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  economic  aid  has 
not  helped  solve  the  country's  economic 
problems  but  has  merely  permitted  the 
Government  to  avoid  facing  them.  The 
Franco  government  has  pushed  Indus- 
trial expansion  by  the  Importation  of 
forelKn  machinery  so  fast  that  the  na- 
tion's Kold  reserves  have  dwindled  to  $57 
million,  which  is  Uie  untouchable  mini- 
mum required  to  cover  the  national  cur- 
rency. Industrlollratlon  has  been 
pashed  forward  at  the  expense  of  agri- 
cultural needs.  The  Government  has 
further  Increased  the  country's  economic 
problems  by  failing  to  disturb  vested  eco- 
nomic Interests,  by  resisting  foreign  capi- 
tal investment,  and  by  excessively  con- 
trolling private  economic  activity.  See 
the  Economist,  January  17,  1959,  page 
229. 

INrLATION   IN   SPAIN 

The  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  spi- 
raling  inflation  that  has  made  the  cost 
of  living  soar  40  percent  in  the  last  2 
years,  thus  wiping  out  the  benefits  of 
large  wage  increases  decreed  in  the  fall 
of  1956  and  pricing  Spanish  goods  out  of 
foreign  markets,  thus  reducing  her  ex- 
ports. 

Spain  looks  to  the  United  States  for 
help  In  extricating  It  from  the  Increasing 
economic  difficulties.  But  unless  Spain 
is  willing  to  undertake  economic  reforms 
it  is  doubtful  whether  further  economic 
aid  will  help  resolve  the  economic  diffi- 
culties. It  may  perhaps  be  true  that 
even  though  economic  aid  is  provided  for 
political  and  military  reasons  it  still 
must  be  used  in  an  economically  rational 
manner  or  the  result  will  be  to  increase 
the  total  problems  facing  the  receiving 
country. 

Fifth.  Spaniards  persist  in  smuggling 
large  stmis  out  of  the  country,  hedging 
against  both  inflation  and  the  fall  of 
Franco. 

Another  reported  problem  which  may 
illustrate  the  Oovemment'i  failure  to 
marshal  national  reeouroee  for  Its  own 
economic  development  Is  the  recent  fi- 


nancial scandal  involving  the  flight  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
Spanish  pesetas  to  Switzerland.  These 
are  smuggled  out  of  the  country  and  de- 
posited in  private  Swiss  bank  accounts 
by  individual  Spanish  citizens.  This 
has  been  happening  for  some  years,  but 
in  December  1958  it  was  announced  that 
some  $100-$400  million  worth  of  pesetas 
had  been  smuggled  out  in  the  preceding 
2  months  alone.  These  sums  are  highly 
important  in  the  present  perilous 
Spanish  economic  situation.  Yet  it  is 
widely  rumored  but  not  confirmed  that 
many  of  the  highest  government  officials 
have  been  participating  in  this  flight  of 
the  peseta.  The  Spanish  Government 
has  ordered  an  investigation,  but  little 
has  been  made  public.  The  New  York 
Times,  December  17.  1958,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  scandal  said : 

Spanish  citizens  hedging  against  mount- 
ing Inflation  here,  others  desirous  of  secret- 
ing foreign  currency  abroad  for  travel  or 
purchasing  puposes,  and  still  others  fearful 
of  disturbances  in  Spain  when  Generalissimo 
Franco  passes  from  the  acene,  have  been  ex- 
porting peaetas  tot  years  and  selUng  them  at 
a  discount  for  whatever  dollars,  sterling  or 
Swiae  francs  they  could  get. 

When  economic  aid  is  provided  as  a 
noneconomlc  quid  pro  quo  in  Spain,  the 
United  States  Is  often  deprived  of  the 
leverage  for  achieving  necessary  local 
reforms  which  a  program  of  ttiis  magni- 
tude would  normally  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide. Spain  feels  that  the  United  SUtes 
needs  the  base  system  as  much  as  Spain 
needs  American  aid.  This  country 
therefore  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  curtail  the  aid  program  without 
inflicting  an  equal  or  greater  injury 
upon  itself,  possibly  by  making  Ameri- 
can use  of  the  bases  somewhat  more  am- 
biguous than  it  is  now. 

See  item  B  appended  after  these  re- 
marks. 

A  norrr  at  vs.  rfbnsi 

Sixth.  The  Spanish  Government  has 
been  selling  at  a  big  proflt  cotton  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  under 
the  surplus  agricultural  disposal  pro- 
grams. 

Examples  of  the  United  States  failure 
to  exact  Spanish  economic  reforms  have 
been  made  public.  Most  recently,  this 
country  has  been  unable  to  have  Spain 
change  Its  pricing  policies  on  the  cotton 
which  it  buys  from  the  United  Statee 
under  the  surplus  agricultural  disposal 
programs  in  return  for  Spanish  pesetas 
and  then  sells  to  the  Spanish  p«ople. 
The  Government  sells  this  cotton  to 
Spanish  spinning  mills  at  a  slgniflcantly 
higher  price  than  It  pays  the  United 
States  for  the  cotton — UJ9.  Congress, 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Depikrtment  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions for  1060,  hearings,  part  1,  86th 
Cong.,  1st  sees.,  1059,  page  207. 
BPacinos  aaa  lacxxno 

Seventh.  We  have  no  binding  assur- 
ances that  we  will  be  able  to  use  our 
military  installations  on  Spanish  soil  in 
case  of  war. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  defense  agree- 
ment signed  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  on  September  26,  1868^ 
TIAB  2850— the  United  States  was  per- 
mitted to  construct,  maintain,  and  use 
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millUry  insUllAilona  on  Spanish  toll  In 
cooperation  with  Bpanlah  armed  foroea. 
In  theory  the  baaee  are  to  be  ueed  Jointly 
by  the  two  countrlea. 

They  remain  under  the  Spanish  flag 
and  command,  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  agreement  revert  to  full  Spanish  con- 
trol The  agreement  states  that,  "the 
time  and  manner  of  wartime  utilization 
of  said  areas— bases — and  faculties  will 
be  as  mutually  agreed  upon. " 

The  base  agreement,  theiefore.  does 
not  specifically  provide  for  United  States 
use  of  the  bases  in  wartime.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  a  verbal  agreement  exists 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  use  the  bases,  but  this  has  not 
been  put  in  writing.  The  absence  of 
written  permission  has  been  questioned 
by  many  observers. 

In  1955.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Talbott  was  asked  by  a  Wa&hlngton  re- 
porter whether  the  agreonent  with 
Spain  did  not  provide  only  for  the  peace- 
time use  of  the  bases.  He  replied.  'Well. 
who's  going  to  stop  us?  There  are  cer- 
tain agreements  on  the  use  <A  the  bases, 
but  when  the  balloon  goes  irp  we  are  go- 
ing to  use  them."  It  seems  clear  that 
In  the  last  analysis  the  wartime  use  of 
the  bases  depends  on  the  consent  of  the 
Franco  government  or  whatever  (Xie 
succeeds  it.  It  is  perhaps  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  a  satisfactory  guar- 
antee for  the  United  States  to  plan  the 
use  ot  the  Spanish  bases  in  a  future 
emergency. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  $350  to  $400 
million  is  the  generally  accepted  unoffi- 
cial figure  for  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  bases.  This  is  higher  than  was  ex- 
pected at  the  beginning  of  work.  In 
1854  it  was  reported  that  the  total  con- 
struction program  in  Spain  was  to  cost 
$216  million— U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  special  report 
on  Spain  and  French  Morocco,  by  Hon. 
Dennis  Chavkz;  83d  Congress,  2d  session, 
1954.  page  2: 

•nie  following  Is  the  list  of  airbases,  all 
belonging  to  the  16th  Air  Ftorce  stationed  in 
Spain:  Torrejon  de  Ardoz.  near  Madrid:  San- 
Jurjo,  near  Zaragoza;  San  Pablo,  near  SevUla; 
Moron  de  la  Frontcra.  soutlieast  of  SevlDa; 
and  Rota,  on  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz. 

The  Ust  of  the  naval  bases  is  as  follows: 
m  Ferrol.  in  Oallcia,  which  has  always  been 
the  largeat  naval  port  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula and  one  of  the  largest  natural  ports  of 
Europe  (It  has,  in  addition,  the  distinction 
of  being  General  Franco's  birthplace):  Rota, 
which  is  not  only  an  alrbase,  but  also  the 
largest  American  naval  establishment  in 
Spain,  from  where  the  nearly  800-kilometer 
pipeline  supplying  all  American  bases,  with 
the  excepUon  of  El  Ferrol.  leads  to  Zaragoza 
via  SeviUa,  Cludad  Real,  and  Loeches.  Be- 
yond Ita  ipedal  significance  as  •  combined 
air  and  naval  base.  Rota  is  important  as  a 
subsidiary  of  Gibraltar,  the  latter's  runways 
being  too  short  for  certain  types  of  planes, 
and  its  waters  not  deep  enough  to  accom- 
modate warships  of  the  Forresial  type. 

The  whole  sjrstem  of  American  bases  Is 
completed  by  a  number  of  aix  warning  sta- 
t'oiiB  which  are  a  part  of  the  American  early 
warning  network  spread  across  Western 
Europe. 

Contrary  to  an  opinion  widespread  among 
the  population  of  Spain,  the  size  of  the 
American  mission  is  small.  K  totals  aO.OOO 
persons,  including  the  families,  about  7^)00 
men  being  ready  for  combat. 


Ilghth.  The  people  of  Spain  do  not 
like  us  because  they  believe  us  responsi- 
ble in  large  part  for  their  bad  economic 
situation  and  because  we  appear  to  be 
closely  Identified  with  Franco. 

Reports  from  Spain  hold  that  ther^  Is 
a  general  local  hostility  toward  the 
UJ3.  bases  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
people  despite  the  scrupulous  American 
efforts  to  avoid  this  hostility.  The 
American  mission.  Including  families  of 
servicemen,  total  about  20.000  persons, 
most  of  whom  £a*e  stationed  on  the 
premises  of  the  bases  themselves.  When 
of!  b€ise  the  American  forces  do  not  ap- 
p>ear  in  uniform  and  are  careful  to  avoid 
discus.<«lng  political  topics.  Violations  of 
discipline  are  severely  punished.  In 
general,  their  lives  are  isolated  since 
they  have  their  own  stores,  clubs,  and 
restaurants.  IDespite  all  this,  the  Span- 
iards have  a  general  distrust,  prejudice, 
and  antip>athy  toward  foreign  troops 
stationed  in  their  country. 

Hostility  toward  the  American  forces 
in  Spain  and  the  bases  is  increased  by 
the  Spanish  Government's  public  accu- 
sations that  they  are  a  major  cause  of 
the  current  Spanish  inflation.  Refer- 
ring to  these  charges.  Ambassador  Lodge 
said  last  year: 

It  is  true  that  through  the  construction 
of  military  bases  some  additional  pesetas 
have  been  placed  in  circulation.  But  alMut 
two-thirds  of  the  base  construction  costs  are 
paid  for  In  dollars  made  available  by  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services.  The  pe.seta  costs, 
which  are  met  not  from  the  Sp;inlsh  budget 
but  from  the  counterpart  funds  generated 
by  American  aid,  have  been  more  than 
matched  by  imports  to  absorb  the  additional 
purchasing  power  created.  (Quoted  in 
Christian   Science   Monitor,   June   21,   1958.) 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  hostil- 
ity toward  the  American  bases  and 
Armed  Forces  also  flows  from  the  fact 
that  many  Spaniards  who  are  out  of 
sympathy  with  tlie  Franco  government 
look  upon  the  bases  and  American  aid 
as  one  of  the  Government's  major  sup- 
ports. Antipathy  toward  the  Franco 
dictatoi-ship  thus  becomes  antipathy 
toward  the  United  States  in  some  ca^es. 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  a  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent, wrote  recently  from  Madrid : 

Intellectuals  and  university  students  see 
Washington  as  a  principal  prop  for  the 
Caudillo  (Franco).  They  begin  to  identify 
us  witli  his  Etuitined  regime.  Unreasonably, 
some  conclude  that  we  prefer  to  keep  Spain 
underdeveloped  and  dictatorlally  controlled. 
(New  York  Times.  Feb.  9.  1958.) 

let's  use  oua  "voice" 

Ninth.  The  U.S.  message  of  freedom 
and  democracy  is  not  reaching  the  Span- 
ish people. 

The  United  States  has  little  opportu- 
nity to  present  American  policy  to  the 
Spanish  people  and  as  noted  earlier,  the 
Spanish  Government  has  been  reticent 
about  informing  its  people  of  the  actual 
dimensions  of  U.S.  aid.  The  US  Infor- 
mation Agency  offices  in  Spain  have 
publicized  our  aid  program,  but  this  is  a 
very  modest  activity,  which  is  not  widely 
seen  by  the  people. 

The  United  States  has  not  even  been 
able  to  use  the  Voice  of  America  to  reach 
the  Spanish  people.  We  do  not  beam 
any  program  directly  to  Spain.    Instead 


we  provide  programs  on  tapes  to  the 
Spanish  Government  which  It  uses  at 
its  own  discretion.  These  tapes  are 
weekly  cultural  programs  and  a  series 
of  a-  to  3-mlnute  excerpts  from 
speeches  by  the  President  or  other  pi-om- 
inent  Americans.  The  Epanlsh  Quvern- 
ment  has  not  signified  its  willingness  to 
accept  any  other  American  programs. 

Taped  broadcasts  Instead  of  live  pro- 
grams are  used  by  the  Voice  throughout 
Western  Europe,  so  that  Spain  Is  not  an 
exception  here.  In  each  case  tlie  local 
government  determined  what  It  will  use 
and  attributes  the  material  to  the  Voice 
according  to  its  own  wishes.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  In  general  the 
other  Western  European  countries  are 
willing  to  use  a  much  grenter  variety  of 
Voice  taped  programs  than  is  Spain. 

Voice  of  America  proc;rams  are  beamed 
directly  to  Yugoslavia  and  that  Govern- 
ment does  not  jam  the  programs.  A  case 
might  be  made  for  treating  Spain  like 
Yugoslavia  in  regard  to  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts.  Both  are  on  the  frintres 
of  Western  Europe.  Both  are  dictator- 
ships. In  both  instances  it  seems  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  have  in 
creased  means  of  presenting  its  own  story 
to  the  local  people. 

COMMUNIST    SUPPORT    INCHEASrWO 

Tenth.  Communist  suppoit  grows  un- 
der Franco. 

According  to  oflldal  United  States  esti- 
mates the  Communist  Party  in  Spain  has 
(Hily  5.000  members,  though  some  re- 
sponsible commentators  cite  reports  that 
its  supporters  may  number  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  strength  of  the 
Spani&h  Communist  Party  and  its  opera- 
tions are  cloaked  in  considerable  secrecy 
and  there  is  disagreement  as  to  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Franco  government. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  among 
those  writing  at>out  Spain  today  that  al- 
though the  Communist  Party  has  been 
insi^mificant  up  to  now,  it  may  become 
a  potent  force  in  the  near  future  by  pick- 
ing up  strength  from  the  rising  Spanish 
opposition  to  the  Franco  government. 
The  Communist  Party's  current  program 
aims  at  a  united  front  of  all  anti-Franco 
parties  and  groups  directed  at  reassert- 
ing .Spain's  historic  policy  of  neutrality. 

On  the  other  hand  one  report  con- 
cludes that  the  Spnnisli  Communist  line 
has  now  changed  to  collaboration  with 
the  Franco  government  in  a  joint  op- 
position to  the  non-Communist  anti- 
Franco  groups.  According  to  this  re- 
port, the  Gnvernment  is  presumed  to 
have  ceased  its  attacks  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  in  return  the  Communists 
have  ceased  making  anti-Governxrent 
broadcasts  inio  Spain  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— reported  in  Iberica.  December  15, 
1958.  page  4.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  check  completely  on  the  accuracy  of 
this  report.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  Communist  radio 
broadcasts  have  not  been  silenced,  but 
continue  as  in  the  past  to  support  the 
local  party  line.  In  return,  the  Spanish 
Government  radio  blasts  back  at  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  in  Czech,  Russian, 
Polish,  Chinese,  and  so  forth. 

Many  commentators  on  the  Spanish 
scene  seem  to  feel  that  the  tactics  of 
the  Franco  government,  in  stifling  all 
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opposition  at  the  same  time  the  country 
is  lolng  through  a  severe  economic  crisis, 
may  tend  to  weld  the  antl -Franco  forces 
together.  This  could  benefit  the  Com- 
munist united  front  position.  Some 
c  ^mmentators  even  claim  that  disillusion 
with  the  present  state  of  Spanish  affairs 
has  spread  to  the  Falange  Party  Itself. 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  writing  In  the  New  York 
Times,  from  his  present  post  In  Spain 
says : 

Some  Falangists  recognising  the  failure  of 
their  own  system,  are  attracted  by  the  new 
Communist  line:  "Let  lu  forget  the  past  and 
achieve  national  unity."  Studenu  sent  by 
the  party  to  agricultural  Andaliula.  draw 
glowing  pictures  of  the  Soviet  collective  sys- 
tem. Poor  peasants  can  be  beard  to  mut- 
ter: "When  the  Russians  come  we  shall  wel- 
come them."    (Feb.  11.  1959.) 

THE    PICTUaE    IS    MUODT 

The  picture  of  conununism  in  Spain 
today  is  so  confusing  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  many  dependable  conclusions 
until  much  greater  information  is  avail- 
able. It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that 
support  for  the  Communist  position  is 
growing  in  Franco's  Spain  today.  Op- 
position to  the  Franco  regime  Is  rlsmg 
and  the  Government  has  recently  re- 
pressed several  opposition  groups. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  has  not  been  the  instrument 
to  undercut  whatever  communism  there 
was  in  Spain.  Foreign  aid  has  con- 
tributed to  the  growing  industrializa- 
tion of  the  country.  But  Spain 
might  be  suggested  as  almost  a  classic 
example  of  an  Instance  in  which  eco- 
nomic development  has  heightened  in- 
ternal problems  because  the  local  gov- 
ernment has  not  t>een  wilhng  to  adopt 
strict  and  responsible  policies  that  would 
make  development  a  success. 

Is  Franco  our  friend? 

He  was  not  during  World  War  II.  He 
thought  our  victory  would  mean  his 
downfall. 

Why  does  Ambassador  Lodg'^  believe 
that  Franco's  Spain  merits  our  embrace? 
A  Spain  that  has  been  saved  from  eco- 
nomic collapse  by  U.S.  funds.  A  Spain 
that  gives  us  no  firm  assurance  we  can 
use  our  bases  in  time  of  war.  A  Spain 
with  a  leader  who  blames  the  United 
States  for  economic  woes  when  he  knows 
that  our  help  has  been  essential. 

It  is  clear  that  Franco  is  not  our  friend. 
It  is  also  clear  that  we  do  not  want  him 
as  a  friend,  any  more  than  we  wanted  his 
friends  Mussolini,  deceased;  Hitler,  de- 
ceased; Trujillo.  tottering;  Peron,  de- 
posed; Perez  Jimenez,  deposed;  or  Ba- 
tista, deposed. 

But  we  do  need  those  bases  so  we 
have  to  deal  with  him,  at  least  until 
our  ICBM's  are  sufficiently  operational. 
Very  well,  let  us  deal  with  him  at  arm's 
length  and,  as  absolutely  necessary,  a 
y  formal  handshake.  We  are  paying 
value  to  him. 

FUT  IT  nf  wamna 

Let  us  Insist  on  a  written  agreement 
as  to  the  use  of  our  bases  In  case  of 
war.  Let  us  stipulate,  as  a  condition  to 
further  aid,  that  the  facts  about  this 
aid  be  known  to  the  Spanish  people — 
and  through  more  channels  than  our 
Franco-philic  Ambassador. 


m  rr  on  tki  mm 

Let  ut  also  beam  radio  broadcasts  Into 
Spain  to  tell  the  Spanish  people  about 
our  freedom  and  democracy.  We  do 
not  do  this  now,  but  eight  Soviet  sta- 
tions regularly  give  the  Communist  side 
to  the  Spanish  people. 

Franco's  hold  on  Spain  is  weakening. 
Who  will  succeed  him  Is  by  no  means 
clear  in  Spain  or  elsewhere.  None 
knows  the  date  of  Franco's  death.  All 
we  know  for  certain  Is  his  final  resting 
place  in  solitary  grandeur  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Fallen.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
look  at  the  facts,  some  of  which  are 
stated  above  and  more  of  which  are 
appended,  can  predict  that  his  successor 
will  be  anti-United  States  unless  our 
policies  and  our  Ambassador  are  quickly 
and  forthrightly  changed. 

We  need  Franco  as  an  ally  but  we 
do  not  have  to  compromise  our  deepest 
traditions  to  curry  his  favor,  any  more 
than  we  have  to  treat  Trujillo  as  though 
v/o  respected  him  and  his  despotic  gov- 
ernment. 

LET    us    lEAD    AS    WE    SHOULD 

Vice  President  Nixon  phrased  it,  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower  recommended  it,  and 
President  Eisenhower  endorsed  it — an 
embrace  for  democratic  leaders  and  a 
formal  handshake  for  dictators.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  carrying  out  this  in- 
evitable, commonsense  policy  in  this 
hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  United  States  can  successfully 
lead  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world  to  better  days,  and  away  from 
godless  mechanistic  communism,  only 
by  holding  fast  to  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  Individual  freedoms  on  which 
our  Nation  was  founded  as  it  was  born 
in  a  revolution  against  a  tyrant. 
Item  A 
TiiE  Spakish  Government  and  the  Axis 

I.    STATEMENT    BT    THE    DEPABTMENT    OF    STATE  » 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
have  exchanged  views  with  regard  to  the 
present  Spanish  Government  and  their  rela- 
tions with,  that  regime.  It  is  agreed  that  so 
long  as  General  Franco  continues  in  control 
of  Spain,  the  Spanish  people  cannot  antici- 
pate full  and  cordial  association  with  those 
nations  of  the  world  which  have,  by  coimnon 
effort,  brought  defeat  to  German  nazism  and 
Italian  fascism,  which  aided  the  present 
Spanish  regime  in  its  rise  to  power  and  after 
which  the  regime  was  patterned. 

There  is  no  intention  of  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  peo- 
ple themselves  must  In  the  long  run  work 
out  their  own  destiny.  In  spite  of  the  pres- 
ent regime's  repressive  measures  against  or- 
derly efforts  of  the  Spanish  people  to  organ- 
ize and  give  expression  to  their  political  as- 
pirations, the  three  Governments  are  hopeful 
that  the  Spanish  people  will  not  again  be 
subjected  to  the  horrors  and  bitterness  of 
civil  strife. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  that  leading 
patriotic  and  liberal-minded  Spaniards  may 
soon  find  means  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
withdrawal  of  Franco,  the  abolition  of  the 
Falange.  and  the  establishment  of  an  interim 
or  caretaker  government  under  which  the 
Spanish  people  may  have  an  opportunity 
freely  to  determine  the  type  of  government 
they  wish  to  have  and  to  choose  their  leaders. 
Political   amnesty,   return   of   exiled  Span- 


iards, frssdom  of  sistmbly  and  political  smo- 
clatlon  and  provision  for  fres  public  slso- 
tlons  arc  easentlal.  An  Interim  government 
which  would  be  and  would  remain  dedicated 
to  these  ends  should  rscslve  tht  recognition 
and  support  of  all  ireedom-loving  peoples.  \ 
Such  recognition  would  include  full  diplo- 
matic relations  and  the  taking  of  such  prac- 
tical measures  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
Spain's  economic  problems  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable in  the  circumstances  prevailing. 
Such  measures  are  not  now  possible.  The 
question  of  the  maintenance  or  termination 
by  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of  diploma- 
tic relations  with  the  present  Spanish  re- 
gime is  a  matter  to  be  decided  in  the  light 
of  events  and  after  taking  into  account  the 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  people  to  achieve  their 
own  freedom. 

n.  DOCUMENTS*       ^ 

No.    1,   memorandum   by   the   German  Am- 
bassador in  Madrid 

Beslin,  August  8. 1940. 

OPEKATION   CIBSALTAB 

Conditions  for  Spain's  entry  Into  the  war: 
According  to  a  memorandum  presented  in 
June  of  this  year  by  the  Spanish  Embassy, 
the  Spanish  Government  declares  itself 
ready,  under  certain  conditions,  to  give  up 
Its  position  as  a  "nonl>elllgerent"  state  and 
to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  and 
also  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  have  up 
until  the  last  few  days  repeatedly  pointed 
out  this  Spanish  offer  to  me,  so  that  it  may 
t>e  assumed  that  Spain  even  today  wlU  keep 
its  promise  made  in  June. 

As  conditions  for  entry  Into  the  war,  the 
Spanish  Government  cites  the  following : 

1.  Fulfillment  of  a  set  of  national  terri- 
torial demands,  Gibraltar,  French  Morocco, 
that  part  of  Algeria  colonized  and  predom- 
inantly inhabited  by  Spaniards  (Gran),  and 
further  the  enlargement  of  Rio  de  Oro  and 
of  the  colonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea; 

2.  Making  available  military  and  other  as- 
sistance required  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  memorandtun  of  Admiral  Canarls  en- 
closed here »  gives  detailed  Information  re- 
garding the  extent  of  military  assistance  ap- 
parently necessary. 

Besides  this  mUltary  assistance,  however, 
economic  support  of  Spain  will  also  be  nec- 
essary. To  this  belong,  above  all  else,  the 
delivery  of  gasoline  and.  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  delivery  of  grain  for  bread.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  utterance  of  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (of  the  3d  of 
this  month)  Spain,  due  to  Its  shortage  of 
gasoline,  can  wage  war  without  our  help 
l'^  months  at  the  most.  As  concerns  the 
grain  for  bread,  the  Minister  t>elleves  that 
Spain  has  sufficient  supplies  until  about 
March  of  next  year.  I  consider  this  latter 
supposition  as  too  optimistic,  unless  a  Etrlct 
rationing  is  carried  out. 

Besides  this  necessary  assistance  however, 
Spain,  beginning  with  entry  into  the  war, 
will  with  respect  to  a  number  of  other  com- 
modities as  well  be  exclusively  left  to  the  re- 
sources of  German  and  Italian  aid. 

Advantages  of  the  operation: 

1.  The  effect  of  the  declaration  of  war  on 
England  by  a  new  country  will  be  very  strong 
in  England  and  on  the  entire  world;  Eng- 
land's prestige  and  her  prospects  for  victory 
will  receive  a  new  severe  blow,  while — upon 
success  of  the  operation — ovu-  prestige  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

2.  England  will  no  longer  be  able  to  carry 
on  trade  with  Spain,  thus  will  receive  from 
there  no  more  ores  and  above  all  no  more 
P3rrite. 


1  This  statement  was  released  to  the  press 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  March  4,  1946. 


*  This  series  of  15  documents  (translations) 
was  released  to  the  press  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  March  4,  1946. 

»Not  printed. 
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9.  NuIUfleatlon  of  Kbgltsh  yropeity  right* 
In  ore  uid  copper  mines,  et  cetera. 

4.  A  Tictorloua  execution  of  tbe  operation 
wilt  mean  the  control  of  the  rtratta. 

Dangers  of  the  operation  for  Spain: 

1.  It  would  be  possible  that  Kngland,  after 
becoming  aware  of  Spain's  war  preparations, 
v'3Uld  beat  Spain  to  the  draw  and  begin 
war  operations. 

a.  For  this  pnrpoae  she  could  attempi  to 
extend  the  territory  of  Gibraltar  In  order 
thereby  to  make  the  attack  upon  GIlM-altar 
more  dlfllcult.  England  could  further  oc- 
cupy the  Canary  Islands,  Tangier,  and  the 
Spanish  colonies,  operations  which  without 
doubt  win  result  at  least  In  part  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Spain  even  considers  the 
Balearic  Islands  as  being  threatened. 

3.  A  break  between  Spain  and  England 
can  have  consequences  for  Portugal.  The 
English  could  occupy  Lisbon  and  Lagos  or 
other  places  In  Portugal  so  that  Spain  would 
have  a  land  front.  In  case  of  an  occupation 
of  Portuguese  harbors  Salazar  Is  said  to  have 
naturally  held  out  to  the  Spaniards  the  pros- 
pect of  military  countermeaaures,  and  to 
have  declared  himself  agreed  to  a  Spanish 
entry  for  rendering  assistance  agalnct  Eng- 
land. 

4.  Outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain  and 
England  can  bring  events  to  a  head  in  north 
Africa,  especially  Morocco,  where  the  situa- 
tion Is  very  tense.  Spain  distrusts  Resi- 
dent General  Nogues  who  la  said  to  be  cgling 
with  the  English.  Therefore  a  cooperative 
EngIl3h-French-Moroccan  operation  against 
the  Spanish  zone  and  Tangier  would  be 
possible. 

5.  Because  of  debilitation  resulting  from 
the  civil  war.  Spain  Is  economically  unfit  to 
carry  through  to  the  end  a  war  lasting  more 
than  a  few  months.  If  Ehe  does  not  receive 
economic  aid  from  German  and  Italian  quar- 
ters. Aside  from  gasoline,  this,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  true  of  grain  for  bread  as 
well. 

0.  As  a  result  of  an  intensiflcatlon  of  the 
grave  economic  situation  and  eventual  star- 
vation and  as  a  result  of  political  and  mili- 
tary setbacks  (loss  of  islands,  of  the  colonies) 
domestic  riots  could  result.  This  danger  I 
do  not  consider  as  very  grave  at  Urst.  since 
the  army  Is  Intact.  Should  the  war  be  of 
longer  duration,  however,  the  situation  could 
become  serious. 

Difficulties  and  dangers  for  us: 

1.  For  transporting  the  necessary  war  ma- 
terial to  Spain,  only  the  railroad  line  Bor- 
deaux-Hendaye- (border )  -Irun-San  Sebas- 
tian-Burgos, and  so  forth,  and  the  road  run- 
ning parallel  are  available.  Within  the  bor- 
der area  occupied  by  our  troops  there  is  only 
one  other  passageway  over  the  Pyrenees, 
namely,  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Poro.  Accord- 
ing to  information  from  General  of  the  In- 
fantry von  Both  In  Biarritz,  only  pasccnger 
cars  and  U£;ht  truclcs  can  travel  on  this  pass- 
road  bccaure  of  its  narrow  curves.  The 
transporting  of  all  war  material  must  there- 
fore go  along  the  coast  where,  for  long 
stretches,  between  Bayonne  and  San  Sebas- 
tian, the  railroad  and  the  road  can  be  ob- 
served and  flred  upon  from  the  sea.  A  fiu-- 
ther  difllculty  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  railroad  has  a  different  gage  from 
the  French  so  that  reloadlngs  are  necestary 
and  such  equipment  as  railway  guns  cannot 
be  transported  on.  Heavy  artillery  and 
other  [artillery]  are  therefore  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  roads. 

2.  The  claims  upon  Germany  to  deliver 
weapons  and  supply  special  troops  should 
meet  with  no  objections.  On  the  other 
baud,  should  the  war  be  of  longer  duration, 
the  economic  assistance  requested  of  us 
coiild  represent  a  great  burden  (especially 
w.th  recpoct  to  nutrition) . 

If  the  operation  Is  undertaken.  It  is  In 
any  case  necessary: 

1.  To  have  the  preparations  go  forward 
in  as  camouflaged  a  manner  as  possible,  to 


make  available  tn  Spain  supplies  of  gasoline 
and  war  material  (ammunition,  bombs) 
which  can  be  iinobtruslvely  transported  by 
railroad  and  truck,  and,  not  until  the  last 
moment,  to  bring  the  heavy  guns  collected 
In  the  south  of  France  across  the  t>order  by 
fast  transit  and  Into  the  prepared  emplace- 
ments, while  the  air  arm  is  absolutely  not 
to  make  its  appeanmce  until  the  operation 
begins  in  earnest. 

a.  The  moment  for  initiating  the  prepara- 
tions and  the  operation  itself  must  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  expected  development  of  things 
in  England  itself,  in  order  to  avoid  a  too 
early  entry  of  Spain  Into  the  war,  that  Is  to 
say.  a  period  of  war  unendurable  for  Sp«>ln. 
and  thus  under  certain  circumstances  the 
beginning  of  a  source  of  danger  for  us. 

Stohrcs. 

No.  2,  letter  from  General  Franco  to 
UussoHni 
Chief  or  Statk  and  Genieai.issimo 

or  TTIE  SP.»NI5JH  Armt. 

Madrid,  August  15,  1940. 
To  His  Excellency  Senor  Benito  Mcssouni, 
Head  o/  the  liaUan  Government,  Italy. 

DsAR  Dtjce:  Since  the  bsglnnlng  of  the 
present  conflict,  It  has  been  our  Intsntlon  to 
make  the  greatest  elTorts  in  our  prepara- 
tions. In  order  to  enter  the  foreign  war  at  a 
f.ivorable  opportunity  in  proportion  to  the 
means  nt  our  d!«;posal.  since  the  lack  of  the 
most  vital  provisions  and  the  Interru.Hion 
of  communications  with  Italy  and  Germany 
hindered  every  operation  at  the  moment. 

The  rapid  and  deva.-;tating  victories  in 
Flanders  altered  the  situation;  the  defeat  of 
France  liberated  oiu:  frontiers,  lessening  the 
grave  tension  which  we  along  with  our  Mo- 
roccans have  been  bearing  since  our  civil 
war. 

From  this  moment,  our  horlson  became 
brighter,  our  operation  t>ecame  possible  and 
could  become  very  effective,  once  tlie  diffi- 
culties of  provisioning  have  been  removed. 

In  this  manner,  upon  the  entry  of  your 
nation  into  the  war.  we  had  to  take  a  clearer 
stand,  one  of  alertnecs,  changing  to  one  of 
nonbelligerency,  which.  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  could  not  fail  to  have  great  reper- 
cussions. This  awulcencd  Jealousy  and  op- 
position, and  unleashed  an  Anglo-American 
offensive  against  our  provisioning,  afTRra- 
vated  In  thiise  days  by  the  new  measures 
taken  by  the  United  States  against  our  ex- 
ports, and  by  the  English  blockade  meas- 
ures, causing  grave  tent  Ion  in  our  relations 
with  those  countries. 

The  consequences,  which  the  conquest  of 
France  is  to  have  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  north  African  territories  have  made  It 
advisable  for  me.  now  that  the  time  has 
come,  to  charge  my  Ambassador  In  Rome 
with  trr.nsmittlng  to  Your  Excellency  the 
Spanish  aspirations  and  claims  traditionally 
maintained  throughout  our  history  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  Spain,  today  more  alive  than 
ever  in  our  consciousne^ts;  to  territories, 
wboee  present  administration  is  a  conse- 
quence of  that  Frnnc3-English  policy  of 
domination  and  exploitation,  of  which  Italy 
also  bears  so  many  scrtn.  To  the  legitimate 
Spanish  aspirations  arc  added  in  tills  case 
the  requirements  for  security  necessitating 
the  elimination  of  a  weak  and  thinly  pro- 
tected frontier,  and  the  afsurlng  of  our  com- 
munications with  the  Canary  Lsland  group. 

In  this  manner.  Spain  In  addition  to  the 
contribution  which  she  made  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  order,  through  our 
years  of  hard  struggle,  offers  another  in  pre- 
paring herself  to  take  her  place  in  the 
struggle  against  the  conunon  enemies. 

In  this  sense,  we  have  reqviested  from  Ger- 
many the  neceeeitles  for  action,  while  we 
push  forward  the  preparations  and  make 
every  effort  to  better  the  provisioning  situa- 
tion as  far  as  possible. 

For  all  these  reasons,  you  will  understand 
the  urgency  in  writing  you,  to  ask  your  soli- 
darity in  these  aspirations  for  the  achieve- 


ment of  our  security  and  greatness,  while  I 
at  the  same  time  assure  you  of  our  uncondi- 
tional support  for  your  expansion  and  your 
future. 

With  my  greatest  admiration  for  the  brave 
Italian  comrades  who  are  flghtlng  so  glori- 
ously. I  send  you  my  most  cordlsl  regards. 

F.  Franco. 

No.    3.    letter    from    Mu-rsolini    to    General 
Franco 

The  Chief  or  GovrRNMErjT 

AND   DUCE   or   FAi.CISM, 

Rome,  Augiut  25.  1940. 
Td  the   Head    of   the   Spanish   Government, 
Generalissimo    Don    Pcancuco    Fbamco- 

Bahamonjk,  lA:t(1rid. 

Dear  Feanco:  I  thank  you  for  the  letter 
which  you  have  sen  me,  and  In  which  you 
El^etch  the  poeition  of  £3 pain  In  the  prcLcnt 
stage  of  the  wa". 

I  should  lii;e  to  make  it  clear  to  you  at 
cnce,  that  your  letter  has  not  surpriscf'  me. 

Ever  since  the  outbrerk  of  the  war  I  have 
been  constantly  of  the  opinion  that  your 
Spain,  the  Spain  of  tlie  Palange  revolution, 
could  not  remain  neutral  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  but  at  the  right  moment  would 
clxange  to  nonbelligerency  and  ftoally  to  in- 
tervention. 

Should  that  not  happen,  Spain  would 
n!icmte  herself  from  European  history,  es- 
pecially the  history  of  the  future,  wblch  the 
two  victorious  Axis  Powers  will  determine. 

Furthcrnoore.  she  would  have  no  moral 
Justification  for  the  solution  of  her  ATrican 
questions,  and,  let  me  say  to  you,  a  victori- 
ous revolution  must  set  itself  extreme  goals 
of  an  international  type,  such  goals,  there- 
fore, as  can.  at  a  given  moment,  require 
the  cojnplete  attention  and  the  total  ell(»t 
of  a  people. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  Spain,  after  3  years 
of  civil  war.  needed  a  long  period  of  recu- 
peration, but  ever.ts  will  not  permit  It.  and 
ymir  domestic  economic  condition  will  not 
get  worse  when  you  change  from  nonbellig- 
erency to  intervention. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  you.  dear  Franco. 
that  I,  with  these  my  practical  considera- 
tions, do  not  wish  to  Lai.tcn  you  in  tlie  least 
In  the  decision  that  you  hive  to  make,  for  I 
am  ure  that  in  your  decisions  you  will  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  the  protection  oi  the 
vital  interests  of  your  people  and  am  Just 
as  certain  that  you  will  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity go  by  of  giving  Spain  her  African 
Lebcnsraum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  after  Prance,  Great 
Britain  will  be  defeated;  the  British  regime 
ex'Kts  only  on  on?  single  element:    the  lie. 

I  certainly  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
joxi.  In  your  aspirations,  ctmi  count  on  the 
full  BoKdartty  of  Fniicist  Italy. 

I  beg  you,  dear  Franco,  to  accept  my 
moet  cu.:clial  and  comradely  greetings. 

MCSSOLINl. 

No.  4,  notes  o/  a  conversation  hetvceen  the 
Fiihrcr  and  the  Spaninh  Minister  of  the 
Interior  Serrano  SuHcr  in  the  presence  of 
the  Rcirha  Foreign  Minister  in  Berlin  on 
September  17.  1940 

As  a  preliminary  S;rrono  Sufter  delivered 
a  short  and  voluntary  mccsaj^e  of  Gcner.ills- 
simo  Franco,  in  which  the  latter  expressed 
to  the  Fuhrcr  his  gratitude,  sympatliy.  and 
high  esteem,  and  emphasized  to  him  his 
loyalty  of  yesterday,  of  today,  and  for  al- 
ways. Franco  had  commissioned  him  to 
bring  about  a  direct  contact'  with  the  Ger- 
man Government  In  this  decisive  time.  Since 
he  had  already  informed  the  Rcichs  Fjrc.'gn 
Minister  of  the  Spanifh  wlslies.  he  diU  not  at 
the  moment  want  to  come  back  to  thnt 
cgaln.  but  only  wished  to  errphasize  that  the 
Spanish  attitude  toward  Germany  had  not 
changed  in  the  least.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  a  revision  of  the  Spanish  foreign  policy, 
but  only  of  a  clarification  of  tlie  conditions 
under  which  Spain  was  ready  to  fight  the  war 
together  with  Germnny.     ^Iienever  Spain's 
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supply  of  foodstuffs  and  war  material  was  se- 
cure she  could  immediately  enter  the  war. 
With  reference  to  the  war  material,  Suner 
declared  that  the  details  of  the  Spanish 
wishes  had  been  conveyed  to  Admiral  Ca- 
narls  and  Sufier  made  precise  the  wish  for 
placing  artillery  at  their  dlsposar specifying 
that  the  Spaniards  considered  10  38-centl- 
meter  guns  necessary  for  Gibraltar. 

The  Fxihrer  replied  that  the  German  peo- 
ple had  not  forgotten  the  stand  which  Spain 
had  taken  in  the  World  War  and  that  this 
feeling  of  appreciation  had  been  the  most 
profound  cause  for  the  German  conduc*  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  Now  Germany  was  in  the 
decisive  struggle  against  England.  Con- 
tlnentally  this  struggle  was  already  decided. 
A  British  landing  on  the  Continent  was  to 
be  characterized  as  an  absolute  chimera. 
The  only  military  possibility  still  existing 
was  an  attempt  by  England  to  alienate  the 
French  colonies  In  north  Africa  from  the 
P^taln  government  and  use  them  rs  a  new 
position  for  the  contlnu.ition  of  the  war. 
Aside  from  that.  England  had  no  more  op- 
portunities whatever  for  penetration  Into  the 
European  Continent,  from  Norway  to  Spain 
and   Portugal. 

In  this  connection.  Sufier  pointed  to  the 
Spanish  fear  concerning  an  English  landing 
on  the  Cantabrlan  coast  and  In  this  regard 
mentioned  that  communistic  elements  in 
the  population  of  the  Asturlas  would  render 
the  situation  very  compllca;cd  In  the  event  of 
such  a  landing  attempt.  The  Fiihrer  replied 
that  be  could  set  Buffer's  mind  at  rest  In  this 
respect  on  the  basis  of  landing  experiences 
with  landings  in  Norway  where  Indeed  the 
entire  population  had  been  on  the  side  of 
the  English,  and  the  latter,  in  spite  of  that, 
could  achieve  no  success.  In  Norway  It  had 
also  been  shown  that  coast  artillery  was  not 
suitable  for  rei>elllng  an  aUack.  but  Instead 
that  air  defense  brought  the  most  favorable 
resulu.  If  a  group  of  Stukas  and  a  group 
of  heavy  pursuit  planes  were  made  available 
for  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar,  then  within  8 
days  no  en^ny  ship  would  any  longer  dare 
to  venture  into  these  Spanish  areas  within 
a  radius  of  350  kilometers  for  the  heavy 
bombs  of  1.800  kilograms  which  these 
machines  carried  could  perhaps  not  com- 
pletely destroy  a  ship  but  with  a  direct  hit 
would  render  It  so  incapable  of  battle  that 
a  repair  of  several  monthc  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  English,  however,  would  not  want 
to  run  such  a  risk.  In  Norway,  however,  we 
had  forced  the  English  to  retreat  only 
through  the  use  of  Stukas. 

When  Serrano  Sufter  for  his  part  pointed 
again  to  the  great  strenph  of  the  fortrcEs 
of  Gibraltar,  the  Fiihrer  replied  that  an  at- 
tack with  heavy  artillery  against  an  estab- 
lishment of  that  type  would  not  be  as  effec- 
tive as  would  be  an  operation  with  the  special 
weapons  used  in  overwhelming  the  Maglnot 
Line.  Heavy  aerial  bombs  had  an  effect  many 
times  as  great  as  the  heaviest  artillery  and 
even  the  works  of  the  Mag.not  line  could  not 
stand  up  under  It,  since  rrmored  structures 
which,  according  to  World  War  experience, 
could  withstand  the  hea\lest  artillery,  had 
been  annihilated  by  1.000-.  1,400-  and  1.800- 
kllogram  aerial  bombs  Inside  of  10  minutes. 
E^•en  when  there  was  no  direct  hit.  the  con- 
cussion effect  of  a  l.COO-k  logram  bomb  was. 
In  Itself,  tremendous.  Therefore,  the  de- 
cisive factor  for  the  conquest,  and  later  de- 
fense, of  Gibraltar,  is  the  guaranteeing  of 
absolute  air  supremacy. 

To  be  sure,  we  had  set  up  heavy  artillery 
on  the  channel  coist:  it  was,  however,  in- 
tfndcd  only  for  very  bad  weather  when  pene- 
trr.tlon  by  air  attacks  upon  the  enemy 
ro-ltlons  WBs  completely  cut  of  the  question. 
AV.de  from  that  the  Installation  of  38-centI- 
meter  gtms  lasts  several  months.  Already 
In  the  middle  of  July  we  had  Installed  the 
batteries  erected  In  the  vicinity  of  Calais. 

The  superiority  of  the  Stukas  as  compared 
to  the  heavy  artillery  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures:  A  great  long-barreled  gun  could 


fire  200  rounds  without  repair,  while  a  Stuka 
squadron  of  36  machines  in  tise  thrice  dally 
could  drop  120  bombs  of  1,000  kilograms  each, 
every  1  of  which  contained  the  appropriate 
amount  of  high-powered  explosives,  while  a 
38-centimeter  shell  contained  only  70  to  76 
kilograms  of  explosives. 

It  (was  a  sure  thing  that  one  could  not 
long  resist  the  attack  of  a)*  dive-bombing 
group  of  Junkers  88's  and  that,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  feared  opponent,  the  English 
fleet  would  immediately  get  away  from  Gi- 
braltar and  from  the  entire  vicinity. 

The  Fuhrer  declared  further  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  provide  38-centlmeter 
guns  for  Gibraltar.  Even  the"  transporting 
would  Involve  extraordinary  difficulties,  and 
the  installation  would  require  3  to  4  months. 
Germany  could,  however,  make  special  artil- 
lery available  for  the  Gibraltar  undertaking. 
Moreover.  It  was  clear  that  Germany  would 
do  everything  in  her  power  to  help  Spain. 
For  once  Spain  entered  the  war,  Germany 
would  have  every  Interest  In  her  success, 
since  Indeed  a  Spanish  victory  would  be  a 
German  one  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  Gibraltar  undertaking.  It  would  be 
primarily  a  matter  of  taking  the  fortress 
Itself  with  extraordinary  speed  and  protect- 
ing the  straits. 

Serrano  Sufier  thanked  the  PUhrer  and 
pointed  out  ttiat  In  the  previous  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  on  this  subject  be- 
tween German  military  experts,  among  oth- 
ers General  von  Rlchthofen,  and  Admiral 
Canaris,  and  General  Franco,  the  German 
intentions  had  not  clearly  come  to  light,  in- 
deed, quite  on  the  contrary  a  certain  con- 
fusion had  arisen.  Because  of  the  FUhrer's 
statements,  the  military  possibilities  had  ap- 
peared in  an  entirely  new  light.  He  was 
asking  the  FUhrer  whether  he  was  ready  to 
put  down  In  WTiting  the  views  Just  expressed 
so  that  he  could  convey  them  to  General 
Franco  on  his  return. 

The  Fuhrer  promised  this  and  emphasized 
that  the  question  of  the  capture  of  Gibral- 
tar had  .  already  been  studied  exactingly  by 
the  Germans.  For  example,  a  commission 
of  German  frontline  officers  who  had  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  conquest  of  important 
French  and  Belgian  fortifications,  like  Fort 
Ebcn  Emaei  and  the  Maglnot  line,  had  gone 
to  Spain  in  order  to  examine  the  question 
on  the  spot.  On  the  basis  of  the  impres- 
sions of  this  commission  as  well  as  of  the 
particulars  about  the  condition  of  Gibraltar 
which  Germany  had  possessed  from  former 
times  or  obtained  recently  through  Admiral 
Canaris  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Gibraltar  could  be  conquered  by  a 
modern  attack  with  relatively  modest  means. 
It  was  a  matter  of  methods  which  Ger- 
many had  already  used  so  successfully  in  the 
west.  Gibraltar  was  definitely  less  capable 
of  resistance  than  the  fortifications  in  the 
west.  (Casemated)*  guns  could  be  silenced 
more  easily  than  perchance  the  guns  of  the 
Maglnot  line  which  were  installed  in 
armored  cupolas,  and  the  exposed  artillery 
of  Gibraltar  could  be  overwhelmed  even 
more  easily.  The  military  cooperation  of 
Germany  in  the  Spanish  war  would  consist 
of: 

1.  Immediately  exp>elllng  enemy  ships 
from  the  straits,  and 

2.  Making  available  a  small  troop  of  spe- 
cialists with  si>eclal  weapons  by  whom  Gi- 
braltar could  be  quickly  overwhelmed  with- 
out great  sacrifice  of  blood.  This  would  be 
a  matter  of  a  small  selected  special  troop  of 
assault  engineers  equipped  with  special 
armor-destroying  guns — the  so-called 
"Scharten"  or  "Pillbox-crackers."  As  soon 
as  Gibraltar  was  taken,  the  problem  of  the 
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Mediterranean  would  therewith  be  settled 
and  no  serious  danger  from  French  Morocco 
either  could  any  longer  threaten. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  conversation. 
Serrano  Sufier,  in  the  same  fashion  as  in 
his  conference  with  the  Relchs  Foreign  Min- 
ister again  criticized  a  few  Spanish  diplo- 
mats. In  Berlin,  Spain  had  unfortunately 
been  represented  by  an  Ambassador  too  old 
and  too  liberal-minded,  but  the  Falange  had 
not  been  able  to  build  up  the  necessary 
young  forces  fast  enough  to  fill  the  posts 
Important  in  foreign  policy  with  the  right 
people.  The  PUhrer  replied  that  he  had 
great  appreciation  of  this  difficulty,  for  Ger- 
many, also,  in  certain  instances  in  1934,  st.ll 
had  representatives  abroad  with  the  spirit 
of  1932.  Sufier  seized  upon  this  remark  tmd 
said  that  Germany  In  fact  had  not  always 
been  well  represented  in  Salamanca  also. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  matter  of  Germans  who. 
to  be  sure,  spoke  Spanish  because  they  had 
formerly  lived  in  South  America,  but  who 
had  had  no  Idea  of  the  actual  Spanish  prob- 
lems and  of  the  Spanish  spiritual  sphere. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  conversation, 
Serrano  Sufier  came  to  speak  about  Morocco, 
and  Justified  the  Spanish  claims  for  it  In  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  the  conversation 
with  the  Reichs  Foreign  Minister.  He  char- 
acterized Morocco  as  Spain's  Lebensraum 
and  as  her  natural  expansion  objective. 
For  reasons  of  domestic  strengthening  of 
the  regime  and  of  external  security.  Sp-aln 
was  raising  the  known  territorial  demands. 

The  Fuhrer  agreed  with  him  in  the  last 
point  with  the  remark  that  many  a  domestic 
difficulty  which  Spain  at  the  moment  per- 
haps still  had  to  face  could  quickly  and 
easily  be  overcome  by  successes  with  foreign 
policy.  This  was  an  old  historical  expe- 
rience. Moreover,  it  was  a  matter  of  two 
questions : 

1.  Of  the  problem  of  the  war,  which  es- 
sentially was  a  military  question,  and 

2.  Of  the  future  configuration  of  the  re- 
lationships in  Europe  and  Africa. 

Here  Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  had  eco- 
nomic interests — she  wanted  to  buy  raw  ma- 
terials and  sell  finished  manufactvired 
goods — and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  problem  of  security  for  her  African  fu- 
ture In  central  Africa.  For  under  (certain) 
conditions,  a  great  danger  could  threaten 
her  pos-sessions  there  and  even  the  whole 
new  order  as  well.  It  was  not  out  of  the 
question  that  England  and  France  would 
try  to  entice  America  to  the  Azores  and  in 
these  efforts  find  support  in  certain  Impe- 
rialistic tendencies  of  America  now  already 
coming  to  the  fore.  England  could  In  this 
way  gain  a  foothold  in  the  islands  stretching 
out  in  front  of  Africa — whereby,  in  time,  a 
very  unpleasant  situation  would  arise.  For 
the  Continent  would  be  dependent  upon 
that  power  which  kept  the  outlying  Islands 
occupied,  especially  if  it  concerned  a  power 
with  naval  superiority.  Now  the  control  of 
the  seas  could  be  exercised  neither  by  Italy. 
nor  by  Germany,  nor  by  Spain.  Therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  set  up  defensive  strong 
points  on  the  islands  in  good  time.* 

To  this,  Serrano  Sufier  remarked  that 
Germany  had  won  the  war  and  could  claim 
the  leadership  In  the  new  order.  The  de- 
fense of  the  European-African  area,  how- 
ever, must  take  place  within  the  framework 
of  a  military  alliance  of  the  three  powers 
and  of  a  wise  policy.  The  FUhrer,  continu- 
ing, explained  the  German  interests.  It  was 
a  matter  of: 

First,  to  render  the  northern  area  free 
from  the  blockade: 

Second,  to  create  security  toward  the  east 
for  danger  always  threatened  from  the  east, 
and  Germany  was  filling  a  very  useful  role 
as  the  eastern  bulwark  for  Europe;  and 

Third,  to  assure  Germany  a  great  colonial 
area,  which  was  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
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area  for  settlement,  of  which  she  possessed 
enoligh  on  the  Eiiropean  Continent,  but  In- 
stead piirely  a  matter  of  raw-material  colo- 
nies.' 

After  a  1-hour  duration  the  interview  was 
concluded. 

Schmidt. 
Minister. 
SXPTIMBES   19,   1940. 

No.  5,  letter  from  Qeneralisaimo  Franco  to 
Hitler 

CHixr  OP  State.  Gkneralissimo  of  the 

National  Military  Forces, 

September  22.  1940. 

My  Dkab  PtlHREK:  I  received  your  letter 
in  which  you  stated  to  me  your  views  and 
those  of  your  General  Staff  In  connection 
with  the  problems  with  respect  to  Spain 
which  are  arising  from  the  war,  views  which 
with  the  exception  of  small  details  match 
my  thoughts  and  plans  and  those  of  my 
General  Staffs. 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  cordial  reception 
whlcb  you  and  your  people  prepared  for 
my  envoy.  Minister  Serrano  SuAer,  who 
reported  to  me  about  your  conversation  and 
about  your  esteemed  ideas,  which  satisfy 
our  wishes,  and  with  which  we  believe  our- 
selves to  be  in  complete  agreement,  as  you 
Will  sec  from  the  content  of  this  letter.  In 
spite  of  complete  agreement  with  your 
words  "to  recognize  the  Spanish  claims  to 
Morocco  with  the  one  limitation  of  assur- 
ing Germany  through  favorable  commercial 
agreements  a  share  In  the  raw  material  of 
this  area,"  there  is  to  be  sure  one  point 
where  they  are  inconsistent,  namely  in  the 
wishes  of  Herr  von  Rlbbentrop,  expressed 
In  the  form  of  a  proposal  during  the  con- 
versations between  our  Ministers,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  enclave  for  German 
military  bases  by  occupying  both  the  two 
harbors  of  the  southern  zone.  These  are. 
according  to  our  opinion,  unnecessary  in 
peacetime,  and  superfluous  In  wartime,  be- 
cause In  this  case,  you  can  count  upon  not 
only  these  harbors  but  on  all  of  them  that 
Spain  possesses,  since  our  friendship  Is  to 
be  sealed  firmly  for  the  future  as  well.  The 
advantages  that  these  bases  could  offer 
would  neither  counterbalance  the  dlffl- 
cultles  which  this  type  of  enclave  always 
produces  nor  the  harm  which  they  cause 
to  the  areas  involved  whose  outlet  to  the 
■ea  they  constitute. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  idea,  put 
before  Minister  Sufler.  of  providing  me  with 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  meet  near  the 
Spanish  border,  for.  apart  from  my  eager 
wish  to  greet  you  personally,  we  could  have 
a  more  thorough  and  more  direct  exchange 
of  ideas  than  our  present  communications 
make  possible.  I  should  therefore  like  to 
state  to  you  my  opinion  about  the  individual 
points  of  your  letter. 

1.  In  regard  to  your  trains  of  thought  set 
forth  in  point  one  concerning  the  political 
and  economic  effects  of  the  present  struggle, 
I  can  only  say  to  you  that  I  have  agreed 
from  the  first  day  on  with  your  opinion  ex- 
pressed there.  Only  our  isolation  and  the 
lack  of  resources  most  indispensable  for  our 
rational  existence  made  our  operation  im- 
possible. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  you  that  driving 
the  English  out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
will  improve  the  condition  of  our  trans- 
ports, although  It  is  self-evident  that  not 
all  questions  of  the  provisioning  of  Spain 
will  be  solved  thereby  since  there  are  many 
products  and  raw  materials  which  Spain 
lacks,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Basin. 

2.  I  am  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the 
first  act  in  our  attack  must  consist  in  the 
occupation  of  Gibraltar.  In  this  sense  our 
military  policy  in  the  straits  since  1936  has 


'  Two  subsequent  paragraphs  are  illegible 
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been  directed  by  anticipating  the  English 
Intentions  of  expanding  and  protecting  their 
bases. 

I  agree  with  yovir  opinion  that  is  is  pos- 
sible to  aim  at  the  success  of  this  operation 
within  a  few  days  by  the  use  of  modern 
equipment  and  tried  troops.  In  this  sense, 
the  equipment  which  you  offer  me  will  be  of 
great  effect. 

For  our  part,  we  have  been  preparing  the 
operation  In  secret  for  a  long  time,  since  the 
area  in  which  it  is  to  take  place  has  no  suit- 
able network  of  communications.  With  re- 
spect to  the  special  conditions  of  the  rock. 
I>olnts  of  resistance  can  withstand  even  the 
strongest  action  from  the  air,  so  that  they 
will  have  to  be  destroyed  by  good  and  ac- 
curate artillery.  The  extraordinary  Impor- 
tance of  the  project  would,  in  my  opinion. 
Justify  a  strong  concentration  of  resources. 

3.  The  fall  of  Gibraltar  would  actually 
protect  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  rule 
out  any  danger,  except  the  dangers  which 
might  arise  In  passing  should  De  Gaulle  suc- 
ceed with  bis  plan  for  rebellion  In  Algiers  and 
Tunis. 

A  concentration  of  our  troops  In  Morocco 
will  prevent  this  danger. 

In  this  respect.  It  would  be  suitable  for 
your  control  commission  to  Increase  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  the  utmost. 

4.  I  completely  share  your  opinion  about 
the  effectiveness  of  dive  bombers  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  coasts,  as  well  as  about  the  actual 
Impossibility  of  esUblishlng  fixed  artillery 
emplacements  with  heavy  material  on  the 
vulnerable  points  on  the  coast.  Evidently  a 
mistake  has  crept  into  the  transmittal  of 
my  wish,  for  my  wish  concerned  not  station- 
ary guns  of  large  caliber,  but  movable  ma- 
terial of  about  20  centimeters.  I  consider 
this  necessary  for  the  future  as  well  and 
indeed  in  moderate  quantities  because  of 
the  conditions  of  the  terrain  which  Is  moun- 
tainous and  irregular.  The  possibility  of 
constructing  airports  is  therefore  extraordi- 
narily limited.  In  most  cases,  these  will  lie 
far  removed  from  the  coast  and  from  the 
objects  to  be  defended.  Furthermore,  one 
must  reckon  with  the  limitations  which 
necessarily  result  from  the  itorms  and  rains 
frequently  occurring  there. 

In  any  case,  the  strong  air  forces  offered 
by  you  are  indispensable. 

8.  At  the  present  moment,  there  Is  actually 
little  probability  of  the  English  undertaking 
a  landing  attempt  on  the  peninsula.  Even 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  our  own  resources 
and  those  which  you  offer  me  would  quickly 
ruin  this  plan. 

6.  The  possibility  of  a  surprise  attack  on 
the  Canary  Islands  by  the  English  In  order 
to  create  a  naval  base  for  themselves  to  pro- 
tect oversea  connections  has  always  been  a 
worry  of  mine.  Within  the  scope  of  our 
possibilities  we  are  about  to  lay  aside  there 
supplies  of  food,  ammunition,  and  sufficient 
artillery  material  which  we  are  getting  from 
other  less-threatened  regions;  we  effected  a 
partial  mobilization  several  months  ago,  and 
also  have  sent  arms  for  the  entire  archipelago. 
We  have  transferred  a  group  of  pursuit  pilots 
there  who  would  no  longer  have  been  able 
to  get  there  once  the  war  had  begun.  I  am 
of  your  opinion  and  consider  the  presence 
of  dive  bombers  and  destroyer  planes  in  Las 
Palmas  extremely  useful,  for  which  bomb 
material  and  spare  i>art8  must  be  sent  in 
advance. 

7.  Obviously  freedom  of  movement  In  the 
western  Mediterranean  is  dependent  upon 
Italian  successes  in  Alexandria  and  Suez,  by 
which  the  destruction  of  the  English  Fleet 
in  these  waters  will  be  made  possible.  At 
such  a  moment,  a  great  part  of  our  provi- 
sioning problem  would  be  solved. 

8.  I  consider  the  offer  contained  in  your 
point  8  for  our  undertaking  as  extremely 
useful  and  absolutely  necessary.  For  the 
economic  aid  which  you  offer  me  with  such 
foresight  and  in  the  highest  measure  pos- 


sible for  Germany  is  Just  as  important  as  the 
military  equipment.  For  our  part.  I  offer 
you  reciprocal  aid  of  the  same  tjrpe  and  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  considering  our 
potentialities. 

In  the  meantime  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
point  out  to  you  that  in  my  opinion  the 
conversations  hitherto  conducted  by  our 
specialists  have  taken  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations more  of  a  purely  commercial  orien- 
tation. By  having  treated  the  settlement  of 
old  matters,  by  wanting  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  and  the  postwar  exchanges 
of  commodities,  they  have  deviated  from  the 
n>aln  subject,  which  affects  both  parties 
equally  and  which  will  find  its  complete 
solution  In  the  statements  of  your  letter, 
with  which  I  completely  agree. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you.  dear  FUhrer, 
once  again  for  the  offer  of  solidarity.  I  re- 
ply with  the  assurance  of  my  unchangeable 
and  sincere  adherence  to  you  personally,  to 
the  German  people,  and  to  the  cause  for 
which  you  fight.  I  hope,  in  defense  of  this 
cause,  to  be  able  to  renew  the  old  bonds  of 
comradeship  between  our  armies. 

In  the  expectation  of  t>eing  able  to  expreaa 
this  to  you   personally,  I  assure  you  of  my 
most    sincere    feelings    of    friendship   and    I 
greet  you. 
Your, 

F.  Franco. 

No.  6.  notes  corerinq  the  interview  between 
the  FUhrer  and  Count  Ciano  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Reichs  Foreign  Minixter  and 
the  State  Secretary  Meissner  in  Berlin  on 
September  28.  1940 

At  the  beginning  the  FUhrer  directed  to 
Count  Clano  the  question  whether  the  pos- 
sibility existed  for  a  meeting  with  the  Duce 
at  the  Brenner.  He  considered  It  right  to 
bring  about  an  exchange  of  opinion  with  the 
Duce  concerning  the  general  situation  but 
especially  also  concerning  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion, before  far-reaching  decisions  were  to  be 
made.  Also  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him 
about  the  strategic  situation.  As  concerned 
Spain.  Germany,  on  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
ences gained  during  the  civil  war,  was  clear 
about  the  fact  that  one  could  not  make 
progress  with  the  Spanish  without  quite 
concrete  and  detailed  agreements.  It  waa 
critical  for  Germany  and  Italy  successfully 
to  end  the  war  In  great  security  and  in  aa 
short  a  time  aa  possible. 

The  Spanish  proposals  to  Germany,  aome« 
what  crassly  expressed,  go  aa  far  aa  the 
following: 

1.  Germany  is  to  deliver  for  the  coming 
year  400.000-700.000  tons  of  grain; 

a.  Germany  is  to  deliver  all  the  fuel; 

3.  Germany  is  to  deliver  the  lacking  equip- 
ment for  the  army; 

4.  Germany  is  to  put  up  artillery,  air- 
planes, as  well  as  special  weapons  and  special 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar; 

5.  Germany  is  to  hand  over  all  of  Morocco 
and  besides  that.  Oran,  and  is  to  help  her  get 
a  border  revision  In  the  west  of  Rio  de  Oro; 

6.  Spain  is  to  promise  to  Germany,  in  re- 
turn, her  friendship. 

One  must  think  it  over  thoroughly  if  one 
intends  to  enter  Into  such  obligations  and  If 
one  is  to  bar  other  possibilities  from  oneself. 
Aside  from  that,  he  (the  Fuhrer)  was  afraid 
that  the  agreements  concerning  Morocco 
would  somehow  leak  through  and  become 
known  in  France.  In  this  case  the  French 
would  possibly  even  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  English,  if  they  knew  that  Morocco 
would  be  lost  to  them  in  any  case  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  At  all  events,  it 
would  be  more  favorable  for  Germany  if  the 
French  remained  in  Morocco  and  defended 
it  against  the  English.  If  the  Spanish  were 
to  occupy  the  territory,  they  probably  would 
only  call  for  German  and  Italian  help  in  the 
event  of  an  English  attack,  and  moreover 
they  would  let  the  tempo  of  their  civil  war 
prevail  in  their  military  measures.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  talk  over  very  calmly 
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for  a  few  hours  with  the  Duce  the  whole 
question  in  the  light  ot  Its  uaefulneas  and 
its  military  aigniflcance,  eepecially  since  the 
deliveries  demanded  of  Germany  would  rep- 
resent a  great  sacrifice,  which  after  all  could 
not  be  made  only  in  re'.urn  for  the  good 
graces  of  the  Spanish.  Tlivu  far,  at  any  rate, 
the  Spanish  had  not  yet  held  out  the  pros- 
poet  of  an  equivalent.  One  must  ponder  the 
problem  very  cooly  and  examine  it  In  the 
I  ght  of  lt«  poaaible  effects.  The  case  would 
be  entirely  clear  if  Spain  would  assume  dis- 
tinct obligations.  Considering  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Spanish  attitude,  Germany  and 
Italy  in  this  interview  between  the  Fuhrer 
and  the  Duce  would  have  to  take  a  similar 
stand  on  the  Spanish  problem.  The  agree- 
ments with  Spain  would  only  contain  obliga- 
tions for  her  partners  and  In  practice  wotild 
have  to  be  made  good  mlll^arlly  by  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  consequerces  could  be  very 
unpleaaant.  It  would  not  be  Impossible 
that,  the  ooounitments  concerning  Morocco 
and  Oran  becoming  known.  North  Africa 
even  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. That  would  make  a  conquest  of  this 
territory  necessary.  This  military  under- 
taking would  have  to  be  ca-Tled  out  over  the 
very  dubious  bridge,  Spain,  during  which  the 
paaaibllity  would  definitely  exist  that  Spain 
then  would  withdraw  again  into  her  neutral- 
ity. At  all  events.  England  would  then  have 
in  Africa  a  great  number  of  airbases.  which 
to  lie  sure  would  not  tw  dec  islve  for  the  war, 
but  which  could  really  turn  out  to  be  very 
unpleaaant.  aince  air  penetration  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy  would  be  dlScult  on  account 
of  the  great  distance. 

The  Fuhrer  then  mentioned  In  this  con- 
nection the  invitation  which  Franco  had 
extended  to  htm  to  meet  with  him  on  the 
Spanish -French  border.  He  did  not  yet 
know  whether  he  ought  to  accept  this  invi- 
tation. It  would  all  depend  on  the  conver- 
sation with  the  Duce.  In  any  case  be  was 
not  conrinced  that  Spain  had  "the  same 
intensity  of  will  for  givlnp  aa  for  taking". 
Moreover  It  was  customary  for  allies  to 
support  one  another  reciprocally;  In  the 
case  of  Spain,  however,  the  reciprocity 
would  have  to  be  missed. 

When  Spain  was  engaged  In  the  Civil  War. 
Ocrmany  had  supported  Franco  In  a  very 
extensive  measure  considnrlng  her  I  Ger- 
many's I  condition  at  the  time.  This  sup- 
port moreover  had  not  been  without  risk. 
It  waa  not  limited  only  to  the  delivery  of 
materiel,  but  volunteers  were  also  made 
available  and  niany  Germans  and  Italians 
had  fallen  In  Spain.  He  did  not  intend  to 
compute  this  blood  sacrifice  in  terms  of 
economic  values,  but  instead  considered  it 
an  outright  gift  to  Spain. 

Economically  Germany  had  given  out 
many  hundreds  of  millions  for  Spain.  He 
(the  Fuhrer)  had  taken  the  stand  that  the 
payment  of  this  debt  should  be  left  alone 
during  the  war.  however  that  it  would  have 
to  be  taken  up  again  after  the  victory  of 
Franco.  Whenever  the  Germans  demand 
the  payment  of  the  400  million  debt  in- 
curred during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  this 
is  often  interpreted  by  the  Spanish  as  a 
tactless  confusing  of  economic  and  idealistic 
considerations,  and  as  a  German,  one  feels 
toward  the  Spanish  almost  like  a  Jew,  who 
wants  to  make  business  out  of  the  holiest 
possessions  of  mankind.  Therefore  in  all 
agreements  with  the  Spanish  one  must  to 
begin  with  clearly  stipulate  the  terms,  and 
If  Germany  Is  to  furnish  grain,  the  question 
of  compensation  must  be  settled  now 
already. 

Italy  and  Germany  had  done  very  much 
for  Spain  in  the  year  1936.  Italy  Just  had 
its  Abyssinia  undertaking  behind  her,  while 
Germany  was  in  the  midst  of  her  rearming. 
Without  the  help  of  both  the  countries 
there  would  today  be  no  Franco. 

From  all  these  considerations  a  Joint  dis- 
cussion with   the   Duce   was  necessary   be- 


fore making  further  decisions  which  could 
be  Tery  far-reaching.  In  no  case  should  any 
step  which  would  be  undertaken  with  re- 
gard to  Spain  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  the 
strategic  position  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Count  Ciano  replied  that  the  Duce  cer- 
tainly would  gladly  seize  the  opportunity 
for  a  discussion  with  the  Fuhrer.  He  had 
already  frequently  spoken  to  him  (Ciano) 
about  it.  Would  the  Fuhrer  like  to  make 
a  suggestion  concerning  the  date. 

Moreover  the  Duce  had  the  same  fears  as 
those  the  Fuhrer  had  Just  mentioned  con- 
cerning the  dlfllcullles  Involved  In  an  entry 
of  Spain  into  the  war.  Italy  also  had  not 
forgotten  the  experiences  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  At  that  time  Franco  had  de- 
clared that  if  he  received  12  transport 
planes  or  bombers,  he  would  have  the  war 
won  in  a  few  days.  These  12  airplanes  t>e- 
came  more  than  one  thousand  airplanes, 
6  thousand  dead,  and  14  billion  lire.  With 
all  due  sympathy  for  Spain,  this  had  upon 
reflection  proven  In  fact  to  be  right,  and 
now  again  the  Duce  feared  that  many  sacri- 
fices would  be  demanded  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many without  return.  Aside  from  this,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  following  the  pattern 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  Spain's  demands 
as  now  reported  would  be  increased  more 
and  more  in  the  further  course  of  events. 
Therefore  caution  was  in  order  and  a  dis- 
cussion very  appropriate. 

It  was  then  decided  to  hold  the  di.scus- 
sion  between  the  Ftihrer  and  the  Duce  at 
the  Brenner  in  connection  with  the  visit 
of  Serrano  Suner  in  Rome  on  Friday, 
October  4,  1940. 

Schmidt,  Minister. 

Besun.  September  29.  1940. 

No.  7.  letter  from  Serrano  Sufier  to  Von 
Ribbentrop 

El  Presidcnte  de  la  Junta 
PoLmcA  DE  Falance  Espanola 
Tkadicionalista  y  de  las  Jons. 

Madrid.  October  10.  1940. 
To  His  Excellency  J.  von  Ribbentrop. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  German 
Reich. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Minister:  Upon  my  return 
from  Berlin  and  Rome  I  had  several  conver- 
aatlons  with  the  CaudlUo  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  examination  of  the  questions 
and  viewpoints  which  were  considered  dur- 
ing our  meeting  In  the  capital  of  the  Reich. 
We  have  at  hand  the  proposals  of  an  eco- 
nomic character  which  were  formulated  by 
the  German  Government  and  expect  shortly 
to  make  a  concrete  counterproposal  with 
the  object  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  on 
those  matters,  as  well  as  on  those  dealing 
with  the  details  and  circumstances  of  the 
10-year  military  alliance  with  Germany  and 
Italy.  We  believe  that  all  of  these  should 
be  negotiated  with  the  utmost  secrecy  in 
order  not  to  Jeopardize  the  several  shiploads 
of  Argentine  and  Canadian  wheat  which  we 
are  endeavoring — with  great  difficulty — to  ac- 
quire. All  of  this  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  This  will  be  done  in  such  a  way 
that  while  the  rank  and  file  of  our  diplo- 
matic service  continue  keeping  the  balance 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  gasoline,  our  negotia- 
tions will  be  carried  on  through  our  personal 
contacts  and  through  secret  correspondence 
between  the  Ftihrer  and  the  Caudillo. 

We  have  in  the  Canary  Islands  four  bat- 
teries, an  Important  group  of  pursuit  planes 
and  machinegun  nests,  all  of  which  dispose 
of  the  possibility  of  an  English  or  American 
landing.  One  of  the  bravest  generals  ot  our 
army  departed  yesterday  to  take  command 
of  the  Grand  Canary. 

We  have  Just  finished  sending  to  Morocco 
two  additional  divisions  under  good  com- 
mand. The  Caudillo  has  requested  me  to 
Inform  you  of  his  impression  that  De  Gaulle 
la  preparing  an  uprising  in  Oran. 

While  reiterating  the  expression  of  my 
personal   friendship   toward  you,  please  be 


good  enough  to  renew  my  respects  to  the 
FUhrer,  with  best  wishes  for  the  collabora- 
tion of  our  two  peoples  for  the  common 
good. 

Ram6n  Serrano  StTftza. 

So.  8,  notes  on  the  conversation  between  the 

Fiihrer  and  the  Caudillo  in  the  Fiihrer's 

parlor  car  at  the  railroad  station  at  Hen- 

daye  on  October  23,  1940 

At  the  beginning  the  Caudillo  expressed 
his  satisfaction  about  the  fact  that  he  wcs 
at  the  moment  able  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  Fuhrer  and  to  render  to 
him  Spain's  thanks  for  everjrthlng  that  Ger- 
many has  done  for  his  country  up  to  the 
present.  Spain  has  alwa3rs  been  allied  with 
the  German  people  spiritually  without  any 
reser\'ation  and  In  complete  loyalty.  In  the 
same  sense.  Spain  has  in  every  moment  felt 
herself  at  one  with  the  Axis.  In  the  civil 
war  the  soldiers  of  the  three  countries  had 
fought  together  and  a  profound  unity  has 
arisen  among  them.  Likewise,  Spain  would, 
in  the  future,  attach  herself  closely  to  Ger- 
many for  historically  there  were  between 
Spain  and  Germany  only  forces  of  unity, 
and  none  of  separation. 

In  the  present  war  as  well.  Spain  would 
gladly  fight  at  Germany's  side.  The  difficul- 
ties which  were  to  be  overcome  therein  were 
well  known  to  the  Fuhrer.  A  war  would 
necessitate  preparations  in  the  economic, 
military,  and  political  spheres.  Within  her 
modest  poesiblllties.  Spain  had  begun  these 
preparations;  was,  of  course,  coming  up 
against  difficulties  therewith  which  were  be- 
ing made  for  her  by  elements  in  America 
and  Europe,  hostile  to  the  Axis.  Therefore. 
Spain  must  mark  time  and  often  look  kindly 
toward  things  with  which  she  waa  thor- 
oughly not  in  accord. 

Franco  then  came  to  speak  of  Spain's 
growing  provisioning  difflcultiea  and  In  this 
connection  mentioned  that  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  apparently  were  pre- 
cisely following  orders  from  London,  for 
there  had  been  cases  In  which  the  channel 
through  the  British  Embassy  immediately 
removed  difficulties  in  both  the  above-men- 
tioned countries.  The  dlfflcultiee  already 
existing  would  be  more  Intensified  by  the 
bad  harvests.  In  spite  of  thU.  Sp>ain  with 
a  view  toward  her  spiritual  alliance  with  the 
Axis  powers,  has  assumed  the  same  attitude 
towards  the  war  as  Italy  had  in  the  past 
autumn. 

The  Fuhrer  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  Caudillo  personally  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  after  he  had  so  often  been  with  him 
in  spirit  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  He 
knew  precisely  how  difficult  the  struggle  in 
Spain  had  been,  since  he  himself  since 
1918-19  had  had  to  go  through  similar  grave 
conflicts,  until  he  had  helped  the  National 
Socialist  movement  to  victory.  Spain's  ene- 
mies had  been  his  enemies,  too.  The  strug- 
gle which  was  raging  in  Europe  today  would 
be  decisive  for  the  fate  of  the  Continent  and 
the  world  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Mili- 
tarily, this  struggle  in  Itself  was  decided. 
Germany  had  established  p.  front  against  the 
British  Islands  from  the  North  Cape  to  the 
Spanish  border  and  would  no  longer  allow 
the  English  a  landing  on  the  Continent. 
The  military  actions  were  now  taking  place 
right  in  English  motherland.  In  spite  of 
that,  England  had  certain  hop>es:  Russia  and 
America.  With  Russia.  Germany  had 
treaties.  Aside  from  this,  however,  he  (the 
FUhrer)  immediately  after  conclusion  of  the 
French  campaign  had  undertaken  a  ret^r- 
ganlzatlon  of  the  German  Army  so  that, 
beginning  with  March  of  the  coming  year, 
the  latter  would  present  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing strength:  of  a  total  of  230  divisions,  186 
were  attacking  divisions.  The  rest  consisted 
of  defense  and  occupation  troops.  Of  the 
186  attacking  divisions,  20  were  armored  di- 
visions   equipped    with    German    material. 
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wblle  4  additional  armored  brigades  pos- 
sessed captured  material  In  part.  In  addi- 
tion to  tbls  there  were  12  moto|'lzed  divi- 
sions. Wltb  this  army  strength  Germany 
was  grown  ready  for  any  eventuality.  He 
(the  PUhrer)  believed  that  England  was 
wrong  too  In  placing  her  hoi>e  on  .Tlussla. 
If  the  latter  country  were  aroused  at  all  from 
Its  Inactivity.  It  would,  at  the  most,  be  active 
on  the  German  side.  It  was  therefore  a 
matter  of  misspeculatlon  on  the  part  of 
England. 

With  respect  to  America,  there  was  no 
need  to  be  afraid  of  an  active  attack  during 
the  winter.  There  would  therefore  be  no 
change  In  the  present  military  situation. 
Until  America's  military  power  would  be 
fully  armed,  at  least  18  months  to  two  years 
would  pass. 

There  would  arise,  nevertheless,  a  consld- 
CTable  danger  if  America  and  England  en- 
trenched themselves  on  the  Islands  stretch- 
ing out  off  Africa  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  danger  was  all  the  greater  because  it 
was  not  certain  whether  the  French  troops 
stationed  In  the  colonies  would  under  all 
circumstances  remain  loyal  to  Petaln.  The 
greatest  threat  existing  at  the  moment  was 
that  a  part  of  the  Colonial  Empire  would, 
with  abundant  material  and  military  re- 
sources, desert  France  and  go  over  to  De 
Gaulle,  England,  or  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  war  of  Germany  against  Eng- 
land was  continuing.  The  difflculty  was 
that  the  operations  had  to  be  carried  on 
across  an  ocean  which  Germany  at  sea  did 
not  control.  She  had  only  air  supremacy. 
Of  course  the  weather  over  the  Channel  for 
exercising  it  had.  up  to  then,  been  extremely 
unfavorable.  Since  the  middle  of  August 
there  had  not  even  been  five  fair  days,  and 
the  major  attack  against  England  had  as  yet 
not  been  able  to  begin  since  an  attack 
against  the  British  naval  forces,  on  the  part 
of  Germany,  could  only  be  carried  out  from 
the  air,  whereby,  under  good  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  British  neet  had  always  been 
forced  to  yield,"*  according  to  previous  experi- 
ences. 

According  to  meteorological  forecasts 
which  prophesied  with  certainty  a  period  of 
fair  weather  for  seven  to  eight  days,  a  great 
air  attack  had  been  started  on  a  fixed  day. 
Of  course  it  had  to  be  broken  off  again  nfter 
lasting  half  a  day  because  of  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather. 

Germany  had.  up  to  this  point,  carried 
off  very  great  victories.  But  for  this  very 
reason,  he  (the  Piihrer)  wanted  to  guard 
against  suffering  a  failure  tjy  some  thought- 
less move  In  this  connection,  the  Ftlhrer 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  his  tactics,  the 
events  of  the  great  offensive  in  Prance. 
Originally  he  had  had  the  plan  of  striking 
the  great  blow  as  early  as  October  of  the 
previous  year,  but  had  constantly  been 
hindered  from  doing  this  by  the  weather. 
He  had  suffered  because  of  not  being  able 
to  act  but  he  had  been  really  determined  not 
to  begin  the  offensive  in  bad  weather,  but 
on  the  contrary  had  preferred  to  wait  until 
the  weather  conditions  became  better. 
When  the  meteorologists  had  then  reported 
to  him  that  on  May  10  the  normal  period  of 
clear  weather  for  the  summer  would  begin, 
he  had,  on  May  8,  Issued  the  order  for  at- 
tack. The  result  of  this  attack  was  known. 
and  in  the  battle  against  England  he  would 
act  precisely  as  in  the  French  offensive.  He 
would  begin  the  great  attack  only  when  the 
weather  conditions  permitted  absolute  suc- 
cess. In  the  meantime,  England,  and  es- 
pecially London,  was  being  bombarded  day 
ana  night.  On  London  alone.  3,500.000 
kilograms  of  bombs  had  been  dropped. 
Many  harbor  Installations,  factories,  and 
crmament  works  were  thus  being  shattered: 
Eigland's  approaches  were  being  mined; 
i-.ua  an  increasing  U-boat  activity  was  con- 
tr.buting  to  the  further  Isolation  of  the  is- 
lands.    At  the  moment,  the  number  of  U- 


boats  being  finished  every  month  was  10. 
In  spring,  It  would  rise  to  17;  In  July  to  25; 
and  after  that  up  to  34  per  month.  He 
hoped  the  concentrated  activity  of  the  air 
arm,  minelayers  and  destroyers,  U-boats, 
and  speedboats  would  do  so  much  damage 
and  harm  to  England  that  In  the  ^d  attrl- 
tion  would  set  In.  In  spite  of  this,  he  was 
lying  in  wait  In  order  to  carry  out  the  great 
blow  during  fair  weather,  even  If  this  could 
not  happen  until  spring.  It  Is  self-evident 
that  the  time  during  which  such  vast  masses 
of  troops  were  lying  Inactive  would  continue 
to  be  exploited. 

Naturally  Germany  had  an  Interest  In 
ending  the  war  In  a  short  time  if  ix>sslble, 
since  every  additional  month  cost  money 
and  sacrifice.  In  the  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  end  of  the  war  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  render  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  war  more  difficult,  Germany  had 
concluded  the  Tripartite  Pact.  This  pact 
was  compelling  the  United  States  to  keep 
Its  Navy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  a  Japanese  attack  from  that 
direction.  In  Europe  as  well.  Germany  was 
attempting  to  expand  her  base.  He  could 
confidentially  report  that  several  other  na- 
tions had  announced  their  Intention  of  Join- 
ing the  Tripartite  Pact. 

To  guarantee  her  petroleum  supply.  Ger- 
many has  sent  pursuit  squadrons  and 
Panzer  troops  to  Rumania  upon  the  request 
of  the  Rumanian  Government  and  in  agree- 
ment with  it. 

Tlie  great  problem  that  was  to  be  solved 
at  the  moment  consisted  In  hindering  the 
De  Gaulle  movement  in  French  Africa  from 
further  expanding  Itself,  and  (hindering) 
the  establishment,  in  this  way,  of  bases  for 
England  and  America  on  the  African  coast. 
A  danger  In  this  direction  was  actually 
present.  The  Petaln  government  was  in  the 
deplorable  condition  of  having  to  liquidate 
a  war  for  which  it  was  not  responsible,  for 
the  consequences  of  which,  however.  Its  op- 
ponents blamed  It.  It  was  now  a  matter 
of  preventing  De  Gaulle  from  receiving  an 
Increase  In  power  from  this  dlfflcult  posi- 
tion of  the  French  Government,  something 
which  moreover  would  lead  France  to  com- 
plete collapse.  Finally,  the  attempt  had  to 
be  made  to  bring  France  herself  to  a  definite 
stand  against  England.  This  Indeed  was  a 
difficult  undertaking  because  there  were 
still  two  tendencies  In  France:  A  Fascist  one 
represented  by  Petaln  and  Laval,  and  an  op- 
position one  which  wanted  to  carry  on  a 
doubledeallng  game  with  England.  More- 
over. It  was  particularly  difficult  to  stir  the 
French  to  a  clear  stand  because  they  did 
not  know  how  the  peace  would  look.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  said  about 
the  peace  as  long  as  the  war  was  not  com- 
pletely ended,  for  one  of  Germany's  op- 
ponents certainly  had  to  pay  for  the  war. 
Were  England  soon  overpowered.  Germany 
would  then  be  ready  without  further  ado 
to  grant  France  easier  peace  terms.  Should 
the  war,  however,  continue  on  and  should 
the  English,  as  a  result,  offer  Germany  a 
compromise,  she  (Germany)  would  certainly 
not  continue  to  fight  only  to  spare  France. 
Moreover,  Germany  needed  France  as  a  base 
as  long  as  she  was  fighting  against  England. 
Yesterday  he  had,  in  all  frankness,  informed 
Vice  President  Laval  of  this  interpretation 
and  he  would,  on  the  morrow,  speak  with 
Petaln  In  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  in  Hendaye 
was  the  following:  If  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  effecting  quite  a  large  front 
against  England,  then  the  struggle  would 
be  substantially  easier  for  all  the  partici- 
pants and  could  be  ended  sooner.  In  set- 
ting up  this  front,  the  Spanish  desires  and 
the  French  hopes  were  obstacles  in  the  path. 
Were  England  no  longer  participating  In  the 
war  and  If  there  were  no  De  Gaulle,  one 
would  not  have  to  think  of  relinquishing 
the  demands  on  France.    France  could  then 


be  brought  to  submit  and,  in  case  she  did 
not  wish  to  cooperate,  she  could  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  military  within  12  days  with- 
out any  difficulty.  More  difficult  would  be 
the  solution  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems and  the  economic  problems.  To  occupy 
North  Africa  would  of  course  be  dlfllcult 
and  would  not  be  possible  without  a  strong 
military  effort.  The  French  knew  that  they 
had  to  sacrifice  something  in  the  peace 
treaty.  They  counted  on  losing  the  German 
colonies  and  Alsace-Lorraine:  they  knew 
that  border  rectifications  would  be  under- 
taken and  that  Nice,  Corsica,  and  Tunis 
would  be  lost  to  them.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  would  of  course  be  very  downcast 
over  the  loss  and  would  prefer  to  make  an 
arrangement  which  would.  In  another  fash- 
ion, assure  access  to  the  raw  materials 
there.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  a 
fraud,  however,  for  whoever  no  longer  had 
the  country,  to  him.  at  the  proper  moment, 
would  no  longer  be  given  the  raw  materials. 
There  was  the  danger  that,  if  it  were  con- 
cretely asserted  to  the  French  that  they 
would  have  to  get  out  of  certain  African 
areas,  the  African  possessions  would  per- 
haps desert  France  even  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  government  of  Vichy.  In  order 
to  meet  this  danger,  he  had  worked  up  a 
general  formula  which  he  had  developed 
yesterday  to  M.  Laval.  In  doing  this  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  make  any  concrete  state- 
ment of  the  territorial  changes  to  take  place 
after  the  war. 

(The  record  of  this  conversation  Is  In- 
complete.) 

iVo.  9.  German  Foreign  Office  memorandum 

BntLiN.  October  31,  1940. 
(Reporter:  Councillor  of  Legation  Kramarz) 

Non.— The  Naval  Warfare  Command  in- 
forms that  the  necessity  exists  in  connec- 
tion with  naval  operations  In  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  for  being  able  to  supply  German  de- 
stroyers with  fuel  in  out-of-the-way  bays 
of  the  Spanish  coast.  For  this  purpose, 
German  tankers  would  be  sent  there,  from 
which  replenishing  would  take  place  by 
night  in  order  thus  to  guarantee  the  secrecy. 
The  Naval  Warfare  Conunand  has  in  this 
connection  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  already  shown 
similar  obligingness  In  the  supplying  of 
German  U-boats. 

The  Naval  Warfare  Command  requests 
opinion  and  corresp>ondlng  Instruction  of 
the  Spanish  Government. 

Herewith  submitted  to  Ambassador  Ritter. 

Keamaez. 
No.  to,  telegram  from  the  German  Ambas- 

sador  in  Madrid  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 

Berlin 

Madro),  December  5.  1940. 

In  reply  to  proposal  made  by  Embassy  as 
instructed.  Foreign  Minister  has  now  in- 
formed that  Spanish  Government  has  agreed 
to  the  placing  in  readiness  of  German 
tankers  in  out-of-the-way  bays  of  the  Span- 
ish coast  for  the  supplying  of  German  de- 
stroyers with  fuel.  Foreign  Minister  vigor- 
ously requested  observing  greatest  caution 
in  carrying  out  measure. 

Stohrer. 

No.  It,  telegram  from  the  German  Ainbas- 
sador  in  Madrid  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Berlin 

Madrh),  December  12.  1940. 
(Strictly  secret) 

In  reply  to  telegraphic  directive  No.  224S 
of  December  11. 

The  protocol  of  General  Vlgbn  covering 
the  conference  of  Admiral  Canuris  with  the 
Generalissimo  (Dec.  7,  1940)  reads  In  trans- 
lation : 

"Admiral  was  received  19:30  o'clock  in 
presence  of  General  Vlgon.  Admiral  pre- 
sents Chief  of  State  Fuhrer's  greeting  and 
conveys  Germany's  wish  to  undertake  attack 
upon  Gibraltar  within  a  short  time  in  con- 
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nection  with  which  German  troopi  are  to 
inarch  Into  Spain  on  January  10.  Reports 
that  the  PUhrer  considers  this  moment  the 
most  favorable  since  the  troops  now  avail- 
able for  operation  are  directly  thereafter  to 
be  used  for  other  undertakings  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  reserved  for  indeflnite  time. 
Admiral  reports  that  as  soon  ts  march  of 
troops  began,  economic  cooperation  of  Oer- 
many  would  at  once  begin. 

"To  this  Generalissimo  explains  to  Admiral 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Spain  for  reasons 
duly  presented  to  enter  Into  the  war  on  the 
suggested  date. 

"1.  English  fleet  still  poesesses  such  free- 
dom of  operation  that  the  success  being  ex- 
pected in  Gibraltar — which  he  considers  cer- 
tain and  quick — would  very  soon  be  dimmed 
by  loss  of  the  possessions  of  Guinea  and 
later  on  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Fur- 
ther, pretexts  would  be  given  England  and 
the  United  States  for  occupying  the  Azores. 
Madeira,   and    the   Cape   Verde   Islands. 

"2.  Although  tied  up  with  difficulties  be- 
cause of  restriction  of  foreign  trade,  military 
preparation  of  Spain  has  progressed.  They 
are  endeavoring  to  Improve  as  much  as  pos- 
sible defense  of  the  Islands  and  of  coast, 
and  are  strengthening  artillery  of  the  straits. 
Everything  is  however  incomplete  and  un- 
finished: this  Is  however  not  the  actual  rea- 
son which  Is  preventing  Spain  from  accept- 
ing the  proposed  date. 

"3.  Spain's  provisioning  Is  absolutely  In- 
adequate both  with  respect  to  the  present 
scanty  supplies,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
their  distribution.  There  are  at  the  mo- 
ment two  problems: 

"(a)  the  deficiency  In  foodstuffs,  especially 
grain,  which  latter  [deficiency]  is  estimated 
at  1  million  tons. 

"(b)  the  inadequacy  of  transports  due  to 
lack  of  railway  materials  and  because  of  the 
compulsory  restriction  in  the  use  of  motor 
trucks.  If  one  adds  to  It  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  sea  transports  as  results  of  the 
war.  the  situation  of  many  provinces  would 
become  unbearable. 

"4.  Generalissimo  and  Government  are  en- 
deavoring to  remove  these  difficulties.  They 
effected  grain  purchases  In  South  America 
and  Canada:  they  are  pushing  the  purchase 
of  railway  cars  and  are  expediting  provision 
of  locomotives;  they  arc  effecting  purchases 
Of  gas  generators  for  motor  trucks  for  the 
eventuality  of  a  complete  lack  of  gasoline. 
But  incipient  exhaustion  of  all  supplies  and 
restriction  of  foreign  trade  are  preventing 
quick  Improvement. 

"5.  For  these  reasons  Spain  cannot  enter 
Into  the  war  within  a  short  time.  She  could 
also  not  wage  a  long  war  without  imposing 
unbearable  sacrifices  upon  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. Aside  from  that,  a  long  war  would  with 
certainty  bring  with  It  loss  of  a  part  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  which  could  only  be  sup- 
plied for  6  months. 

"6.  In  presenting  all  the  difficulties  which 
are  preventing  Spain  from  accepting  the  pro- 
posed date.  Generalissimo  wishes  to  stress 
that  he  is  not  only  thinking  of  Spain's  ad- 
vantages but  is  also  considering  those  of  Ger- 
many, for.  In  his  opinion,  in  a  war  of  rather 
lengthy  duration  Spain's  weakened  condition 
would  certainly  represent  disadvantage  and 
burden  for  Germany. 

"Admiral  asked  Generalissimo  whether, 
under  these  conditions,  which  are  preventing 
fixing  the  10th  of  January  as  the  date.  It 
would  be  possible  now  already  to  set  a  differ- 
ent later  date.  Generalissimo  replies  that 
since  removal  of  difficulties  depends  not  only 
upon  the  will  of  Spain,  be  too  could  name 
no  definite  date,  which  might  have  to  un- 
dergo change  because  of  the  circumstances. 
In  any  case,  his  attention  and  his  effort 
would  be  directed  toward  hastening  and 
completing  Spain's  preparations.  The  prep- 
aration was  being  continued  with  vigor, 
something  which  the  admiral  himself  would 
have  tlie  opportunity  of  confirming  upon  his 


next  visit  to  the  area  of  the  straits.  Gen- 
eralissimo also  shows  admiral  photographs  of 
the  mortar  240,  which  Is  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  heavy  artillery  and  air  arms,  and 
with  which  tests  are  at  the  moment  being 
made. 

" General issinr  o  considers  is  advisable  that 
a  German  economist  visit  Spain  In  order  to 
examine  the  then-existing  condition  and  to 
pass  on  to  his  government  a  firsthand  Im- 
pression. He  agrees  with  the  admiral  that 
preparatory  studies  and  labors  begun  be  con- 
tinued Jointly  and  In  the  same  discreet  form 
hitherto  carried  out. 

"He  then  charges  the  admiral  with  con- 
veying to  the  fuhrer  his  most  cordial  greet- 
ings and  with  reporting  the  conference  [to 
him)  at  the  same  time  expressing  again  his 
esteem  to  the  admiral  and  his  delight  at  see- 
ing him  again  In  Spain. 

"Juan  Vic6n, 
"Divisional  General." 

End  of  the  protocol. 

Stohrer. 

No.  12,  letter  from  Hitler  to  Franco,  February 
6.  1941 

Febfuart  6,   1941. 

Dear  Cattdtllo:  If  I  write  this  letter  It  Is 
done  in  order  to  determine  once  again  with 
extreme  clarity  the  Individual  phases  of  the 
development  of  a  situation  which  is  not  only 
lmp>ortant  for  Germany  and  Italy  but  could 
have  been  of  decisive  Importance  to  Spain. 

When  we  had  our  meeting,  it  was  my  aim 
to  convince  you.  Caudillo,  of  the  necessity 
of  common  action  of  those  States  whose 
Interests  in  the  final  analysis  are  certainly 
tied  up  indlssolubly  with  each  other.  For 
centuries,  Spain  has  been  persecuted  by  the 
same  enemies  against  whom  today  Ger- 
many and  Italy  are  forced  to  fight.  In 
addition  to  the  earlier  imperial  strivings 
inimical  to  our  three  nations  there  now  arose, 
moreover,  antitheses  conditioned  by  world 
outlook:  The  Jewish-International  democ- 
racy, which  reigns  In  these  States,  will  not 
excuse  any  of  us  for  having  followed  a 
course  which  seeks  to  secure  the  future  of 
our  peoples  In  accordance  with  fundamental 
principles  determined  by  the  people  and  not 
those  imposed  by  capital.  As  concerns  the 
German  determination  to  follow  this  fight 
through  to  the  final  consequence,  I  need 
waste  no  word.  The  Duce  thinks  no  dif- 
ferently. On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  the 
Japanese  people  as  well  will  not  in  the 
long  run  get  by.  unless  it  be  by  a  submis- 
sion sacrificing  the  future  of  the  Japanese 
people.  I  am  now  convinced  that  Spain 
faces  the  same  fate.  Caudillo.  if  your 
struggle  against  the  elements  of  destruction 
In  Spain  was  successful,  it  was  only  because 
of  the  democratic  opponents  forced  to  be 
cautious  by  attitude  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
You  will  be  forgiven,  Caudillo,  but  never  for 
this  victory.  Just  as  little  does  England 
think  of  letting  you  remain  for  a  long  period 
in  North  Africa  opposite  Gibraltar — as  soon 
as  she  la  once  again  In  a  position  of  power. 
The  Spmlsh  seizure  of  the  Tangier  zone 
would  In  such  a  case — and  this  is  my  deep- 
est conviction,  Caudillo — only  be  a  passing 
intermezzo.  England,  and  probably  America 
too,  will  do  everything  to  render  this  entry 
into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  future  even 
more  secure  under  their  dominion  than  up 
to  now.  It  is  my  most  heartfelt  conviction 
that  the  battle  which  Germany  and  Italy 
are  now  fighting  out  is  thus  determining 
the  future  destiny  of  Spain  as  well.  Only  in 
the  case  of  our  victory  will  the  present 
regime  continue  to  exist.  Should  Germany 
and  Italy  lose  this  war,  however,  then  any 
future  for  a  really  national  and  independent 
Spain  would  be  impossible. 

I  have  thus  been  striving  to  convince  you, 
Caudillo,  of  the  necessity  in  the  Interests  of 
your  own  country  and  the  future  of  the 
Spanish  people,  of  uniting  yourself  with 
those  countries  who  formerly  sent  soldiers 


to  support  you,  and  who  today  of  necessity, 
are  also  battling  not  only  for  their  own  ex- 
istence, but  indirectly  for  the  national  fu- 
ture of  Spain  as  well. 

Now  at  our  meeting  we  agreed  that  Spain 
declare  its  readiness  to  sign  the  Three- 
Power  Pact  and  to  enter  the  war.  In  setting 
the  date,  periods  In  the  far  future  were 
never  considered  or  even  mentioned,  but  In- 
stead the  conversation  always  was  concerned 
with  a  very  short  time-limit  within  which 
you,  Caudillo,  still  believed  that  you  could 
carry  out  various  economic  measures  favor- 
able for  your  country. 

I  personally  have  been  skeptical  from  the 
beginning  about  the  hope  of  receiving  very 
soon  more  real  economic  benefits  for  Spain. 

1.  England  Indeed  has  no  thought  at  all 
of  really  helping  Spain.  England  is  only  en- 
deavoring to  postpone  the  Spanish  entry 
Into  the  war,  to  put  it  off  in  order  In  this 
way  continually  to  Increase  her  distress  and 
thus  to  be  able  finally  to  overthrow  the 
Spanish  Government  of  that  time. 

2.  But  even  If  England  were  about  to 
think  otherwise,  in  an  Impulse  toward  some 
kind  of  sentimentality  never  present  in 
British  history  up  to  now,  she  could  not 
really  help  Spain  under  any  conditions.  She 
Is  absolutely  not  in  the  condition  even  in 
transportation  alone  to  aid  another  country 
in  a  time  in  which  she  herself  has  already 
been  forced  to  the  most  rigorous  retrench- 
ments in  her  standard  of  living.  And  the 
need  for  transport  sp>ace  will  as  the  months 
go  by  not  decrease  but  instead  will  get  more 
and  more  serious. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I,  therefore — as 
stated — have  been  thoroughly  skeptical 
about  this  from  the  beginning,  I  nonethe- 
less brought  to  bear  every  bit  of  apprecia- 
tion for  your  efforts  in  at  least  trying,  even 
before  entering  the  war,  to  get  shipments 
of  foodstuffs  into  Spain  from  countries  over- 
seas as  well. 

Germany,  however,  has  for  her  part,  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  deliver  to  Spain, 
immediately  after  undertaking  entrance 
into  the  war,  food,  that  is — grain — to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible.  Furthermore, 
Germany  has  declared  herself  prepared  to 
replace  the  100.000  tons  of  grain  which  was 
waiting  In  Portugal  destined  for  Switzer- 
land In  order  that  it  might  benefit  Spain 
immediately.  This  of  course  remains  con- 
tingent upon  the  final  decision  for  Spain's 
entry  into  the  war.  For  about  one  thing, 
Caudillo.  there  must  be  clarity:  We  are 
fighting  a  battle  of  life  and  death  and 
cannot  at  this  time  make  any  gifts.  If  it 
should  later  be  asserted  that  Spain  could 
not  enter  the  war  because  she  received  no 
supplies,  that  would  not  be  true.  For  im- 
mediately after  settling  the  entry  InLo  the 
war.  a  fixed  date  of  which  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  outward  indication  at  all.  Spain 
would  receive  the  first  supplies,  that  is. 
100.000  tons  of  grain.  I  doubt  whether 
100.000  tons  of  grain  could  really  have 
reached  Spain  from  abroad  within  the  same 
period  of  time,  even  if  such  an  Inclination 
had  existed.  Thus,  I  also  doubt  that  this 
is  going  to  happen.  The  assertion,  however, 
that — If  our  grain  had  been  delivered  im- 
mediately— the  Spanish  people  could  thus 
by  propaganda  have  been  prepared  for  entry 
Into  the  war  is  self-contradictory  for  an- 
other reason. 

Your,  yourself,  Caudillo.  have  Indeed  per- 
sonally Indicated  to  me  the  Importance  of 
not  yet  consummating  publicly  the  entrance 
in  the  Three-Power  Pact,  because  you  feared 
that  this  would  have  hurt  your  other  efforts, 
for  example  in  obtaining  more  grain,  indeed 
would  perhaps  have  wrecked  them.  How 
much  less  possible  would  it  then  have  been 
to  carry  on  open  propaganda  for  entering 
the  war?  No,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  once 
more  to  confirm  that: 

1.  During  our  conversation.  It  was  never 
considered  that  Spain's  entry  into  the  war 
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would  perchance  not  take  place  until  au- 
tumn or  the  coming  winter,  and  that — 

3.  Germany  wae  ready  to  furnish  supplies 
to  the  Spanlsb  Government  at  the  moment 
when  the  Onal  date  for  entering  the  war  was 
determined. 

When  I  bad  the  request  made  to  you. 
Caudillo.  with  the  Impression  of  urgency 
to  bring  relief  to  the  Italian  ally  aiul  to 
set  this  date  In  the  middle  or  the  end  of 
January,  that  Is.  to  permit  the  German 
march  against  Gibraltar  to  begin  on  or  after 
January  10.  In  order  to  start  attacking  at 
the  end  of  January,  then  for  the  first  time 
our  negotiators  were  unequivocally  Informed 
that  such  an  early  date  could  absolutely 
not  be  considered  and  this  was  again  moti- 
vated by  economic  factors.  However,  when 
I  thereupon  let  it  be  known  again  that 
Germany  was  Indeed  ready  to  begin  at  once 
With  delWerles  of  grain.  Admiral  Canarla 
received  the  conclusive  information  that 
this  delivery  of  grain  would  not  be  decisive 
at  all,  for  via  railway.  It  certainly  could 
accomplish  no  practical  effect.  It  was  now 
further  declared  that  since  we  had  already 
made  available  batteries  for  the  Canary  Is- 
lands and  moreover  Intended  also  to  provide 
dive  bombers  for  additional  security— even 
that  was  not  decisive,  since  the  Canary 
Islands  from  the  point  of  view  of  food  could 
no  longer  be  held  after  6  months. 

That  la  absolutely  not  a  matter  of  eoo- 
Bomle  factors  but  rather  of  others  Is  appar- 
ent from  the  last  statement  In  which  It  is 
stated  that  for  cllmatlo  reason*  to  march  In 
this  season  could  not  succeed,  but  on  the 
contrary  should  only  be  considered  at  the 
earliest  In  the  autumn  or  winter. 

Under  these  conditions,  of  course,  I  do  not 
understand  why  one  should  first  want  to 
declare  an  event  ImpoMlble  on  economic 
(rounds,  which  Is  now  said  to  be  Impnasible 
simply  for  climatic  reasons.  Now  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Germnn  Army  would  be 
disturbed  during  its  march  in  January  by  a 
climate  which  In  Itself  is  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  us.  In  any  case,  we  solved 
our  problems  in  the  Norwegian  campaign 
under  varied  conditions  and  with  severe 
climatic  hindrances  In  the  form  of  snow 
and  Ice,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that,  from 
the  participation  of  German  soldiers  and 
offlcers  in  your  campaign,  Caudillo.  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  Spain  are  nothing  un- 
familiar to  us.  I  regret  most  profoundly. 
Caudillo.  this  your  opinion  and  your  stand 
since: 

1.  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  bring  relief  to  my 
Italian  friend  and  ally  and  thus  be  of  help 
to  him — Indeed  be  of  help  at  the  moment 
when  he  experienced  an  unfortunate  mishap. 
The  attack  on  Gibraltar  and  the  closing  of 
the  straits  would  have  changed  the  Medi- 
terranean situation  In  one  stroke. 

2.  I  am  of  the  conviction  that  in  war. 
time  Is  one  of  the  most  important  factors. 
Months  which  one  lets  slip  by  are  often 
never  regained  again. 

3.  Finally  however  it  Is  clear  that,  on 
January  10  if  we  had  been  able  to  cross  the 
Spanish  border  with  the  first  formations, 
Gibraltar  would  today  be  in  our  hands. 
That  means:  2  months  have  been  lost,  which 
otherwise  would  have  helped  to  decide  world 
history. 

4.  I  am  further  of  the  conviction  that 
Spain's  economic  condition  would  have  im- 
proved and  not  become  worse  because  of 
what  would  In  any  case  have  come  to  Spain 
through  us  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
deliveries  which  since  then  actually  came  to 
Spain  from  abroad  during  this  time  can  only 
amount  to  a  fraction  compared  to  that  which 
would  In  any  case  have  been  delivered  at 
once  by  us. 

But  quite  aside  from  this.  Caudillo,  I 
should  like  now  to  mention  the  following: 

The  entrance  of  Spain  into  this  struggle 
has  certainly  not  been  conceived  of  as  ex- 
clusively to  the  benefit  of  the  Interests  of 


Germany  and  Italy.  Spain  herself  has  ad- 
vanced very  great  territorial  claims  for  the 
fulfillment  of  which  the  Duce  and  I  had 
declared  ourselves  ready  in  every  degree 
which  could  at  all  be  reconciled  with  an 
acceptable  new  arrangement  of  the  African 
colonial  p>oeses£lons  for  Europe  and  its  coun- 
tries. And  I  may  point  out  In  this  regard 
that  in  this  struggle  up  to  now  first  Germany 
and  then  Italy,  have  suffered  the  most  pro- 
digious blood  sacrifice,  and  that  both,  in 
spite  of  this,  themselves  made  very  modest 
claims. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  moment  of  mili- 
tary operations  above  all  can  only  be  pro- 
posed by  the  one  who  therewith  assumes 
the  main  burden  of  the  struggle  and  who 
must  therefore  calculate  it  into  the  total 
program  of  a  military  analysis  which  is  after 
all  of  worldwide  extent.  That  I  myself  have 
no  other  goal  In  mind  than  the  common 
success  is  certainly  understandable.  Indeed 
In  this  case,  Caudillo.  my  urging  in  and  of 
itself  only  proves  the  strength  of  my  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility  toward  my  ally 
as  well.  For  wheresoever  In  the  course  of 
this  war  difflcultles  should  arise.  It  will  be  my 
unbending  will  to  help  out  with  them;  and 
my  decision  to  make  good  In  the  final  settle- 
ment whatever  during  on*  or  another  stag* 
of  this  war  can  perhaps  at  first  hav*  mis- 
carried.  This  affects  Spain  as  well.  Spain 
will  never  get  other  friends  than  tho**  given 
th*rl  In  th*  Gwmany  and  Italy  of  today. 
unless  It  becomes  a  different  Spain.  This 
different  Spain  however  would  only  be  tlie 
Spain  of  decline  and  of  final  collapse.  Kvsn 
for  this  reason  alone,  Caudillo,  I  b*tl*ve  that 
we  three  men,  the  Duce,  you.  and  I,  are 
bound  to  on*  anothsr  by  th*  most  rigorous 
compulsion  of  history  that  Is  poulble.  and 
that  thus  we  In  this  historical  annlysU  ought 
to  obey  as  th*  supreme  commandment  th* 
realisation  that  in  such  difflcult  times,  not 
so  much  nn  apparently  wise  caution  as  the 
bo!d  heart,  rather,  can  save  nations. 

Moreover.  Caudillo.  this  war  is  decided 
regardless  of  what  ephemeral  successes  the 
British  believe  they  can  achieve  anywhere 
on  the  periphery.  For  Independently  thereof, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  British  power  In 
Evuope  is  broken  and  that  the  mightiest 
military  machine  m  the  world  stands  ready 
for  every  additional  task  which  may  be  put 
to  It  to  solve.  And  how  good  and  reliable 
this  Instrument  is,  the  future  will  prove. 

Accept  my  cordial  and  comradely  greet- 
ings. 

Your 

Adolph  RrrLra. 

No.  13.  letter  from  General  Franco  to  Hitler 
El  Pasdo,  Febrttary  26.  1941. 

DBAS  Fuehrer  :  Your  letter  of  the  6th  makes 
me  wish  to  send  you  my  reply  promptly, 
since  I  consider  it  necessary  to  make  certain 
clarifications  and  confirmation  of  my  loyalty. 

I  consider  as  you  yourself  do  that  the 
destiny  of  history  has  united  you  with  my- 
self and  with  the  Duce  In  an  Indissoluble 
way.  I  have  never  needed  to  be  convinced 
of  this  and  as  I  have  told  you  more  than 
once,  our  civil  war  since  its  very  inception 
and  during  its  entire  course  is  more  than 
proof.  I  also  share  your  opinion  that  the 
fact  that  Spain  is  situated  on  both  shores 
of  the  strait  forces  her  to  the  utmost  enmity 
toward  England,  who  aspires  to  maintain 
control  of  it. 

We  stand  today  where  we  have  alwajrs 
stood.  In  a  resolute  manner  and  with  the 
firmest  conviction.  You  must  have  no  doubt 
about  my  absolute  loyalty  to  this  political 
concept  and  to  the  realization  of  the  union 
of  our  national  destinies  with  those  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  With  the  same  loyalty.  I 
have  made  clear  to  you  since  the  beginning 
of  these  negotiations  the  conditions  of  our 
economic  situation,  the  only  reasons  why 
it  has  not  been  possible  up  to  now  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  Spain's  participation. 


Having  in  mind  ow  own  postwar  diffi- 
culties, you  will  recall  that  I  have  never 
fixed  too  short  a  period  for  our  entry  into 
the  war.  Permit  me.  PUhrer.  to  say  that  the 
time  elapsed  until  this  moment  has  not  been 
completely  lost,  since  we  have  been  obtain- 
ing not  certainly  great  enough  quantities 
of  grain  to  permit  us  to  build  stocks,  but 
certainly  for  some  of  the  bread  necessary 
for  daily  sustenance  of  the  people  who  other- 
wise would  hav*  perished  of  starvation  in 
considerable  numbers. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  In  this  question  of  the  supply  of  food- 
stuffs, Germany  has  not  fulfilled  her  offers 
of  effective  support  until  very  recently.  W* 
are  now  beginning  to  move  in  the  realm  of 
concrete  facu  and  within  this  field  there  is 
nothing  I  desire  more  than  to  hasten  th* 
negotiations  as  much  as  possible.  With  this 
end  in  view  several  days  ago  I  sent  to  you 
information  on  our  needs  as  to  foodstuffs 
and  in  general  economic  and  military  fields. 
Thes*  data  are  open  to  new  examination, 
clarification,  verification,  and  discussion  in 
order  to  reach  quickly  the  solution  which 
interests  us  both  equally.  How*v*r,  you 
will  understand  that  at  a  tim*  when  th* 
Spanish  peopl*  is  suffering  th*  gr*at**t 
starvation  and  *nduring  all  sorts  of  priva- 
tioiM  and  sacrifices.  It  is  not  cerutnly  propi- 
tious for  m*  to  ask  f\u-th*r  sacrifices  of 
them  If  my  appeal  Is  not  pr*c*d*d  by  an 
allaviatton  of  this  situation,  which  at  th* 
sam*  tun*  may  permit  us  to  carry  out  be- 
for«hand  an  lutelllgeut  propaganda  on  th* 
cotatant  frleitdshlp  and  effectiv*  support  uf 
th*  German  people,  which  will  reawakeu  lu 
th*  Spaniard  th*  sentiments  uf  slncer* 
frl*ndshlp  and  admiration  which  h*  baa  al- 
ways had  for  your  nation. 

My  remarks  about  our  cllmat*  w*r*  aim- 
ply  an  answer  to  your  suggestions,  and  war* 
not  in  any  way  a  pretext  to  postpone  in- 
definitely that  which  at  the  right  moment 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  do. 

During  the  r*e*nt  Bordlghcra  conference  I 
gave  proof  to  the  world  of  the  nature  of  my 
resolute  attitude:  this  conference  also  served 
as  a  call  to  the  Spanish  people  marking  the 
direction  in  which  it*  their  national  obliga- 
tions and  the  pr**ervatlon  of  their  existence 
as  a  free  nation. 

One  obser^-atlon  I  must  repeat  to  your  Ex- 
cellency; the  closing  of  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar is  not  only  a  prerequisite  for  the  Imme- 
diate amelioration  of  the  sltu.itlon  of  Italy 
but  also  perhaps  for  the  end  of  the  war. 
However,  in  order  that  the  closing  of  Gibral- 
tar may  have  a  decisive  value  it  Is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  Sues  Canal  be  closed  at  the 
same  time.  If  this  last  circumstance  should 
not  take  place,  we  who  are  making  the  actual 
contribution  of  our  military  effort  have  the 
duty  sincerely  to  say  that  the  situation  of 
Spain  in  the  event  of  an  Inordinately  pro- 
lonf^cd  war  would  then  become  extremely 
difflcult. 

You  speak  of  our  demands  and  you  com- 
pare them  with  yours  aivd  those  of  Italy.  I 
do  not  believe  that  one  could  describe  the 
Spanish  demands  as  excessive,  still  less,  when 
one  considers  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the 
Spanish  people  In  a  battle  which  was  a 
worthy  forerunner  of  the  present  one.  Con- 
cerning this  point  the  necessary  preciseness 
doea  not  exist  in  our  agreement  as  well. 
The  protocol  of  Hendaye — permit  me  to  ex- 
press it — Is  In  this  respect  extremely  vague 
and  Your  Excellency  remembers  the  condi- 
tions (today  so  changed)  of  this  vagueness 
and  lack  of  preciseness.  The  facts  In  their 
logical  development  have  today  left  far  be- 
hind the  circumstances  which  in  the  month 
of  October  had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  prevailing  situa- 
tion, and  the  protocol  then  existing  must  at 
the  present  be  considered  outmoded. 

These  are  my  answers,  dear  Fuhrer.  to  your 
observations.  I  want  to  dispel  with  them  all 
shadow  of  doubt  and  declare  V^at  I  sUnd 
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ready  at  your  side,  entirely  and  decidedly  at 
your  disposal,  united  in  a  common  historical 
destiny,  desertion  from  which  would  mean 
my  suicide  and  that  of  the  cause  which  I 
have  led  and  represent  In  Spain.  I  need  no 
confirmation  of  my  faith  In  the  triumph  of 
your  cause  and  I  repeat  that  I  shall  always 
be  a  loyal  follower  of  It. 

Believe  me  your  sincere  friend,  with  my 
cordial  greetings, 

F.  Franco. 

To;  His  Excellency  Ai>ot.ph  Hm.EX, 
Fuhrer  o/  the  German  People. 

No.  14,  secret  protocol  between  the  German 
and  Spanish  Govemmenta 

Madkio.  February  10.  1943. 

At  the  time  In  which  the  Intention  of  the 
German  Government  to  deliver  to  the 
Spanish  Army  In  the  shortest  time  i)osslble 
arms,  war  equipment,  and  war  material  of 
modern  quality  and  in  sufficient  quantity  is 
to  t>e  realised,  the  Spanish  Government,  at 
tlie  request  of  the  Reich  Government,  de- 
clare* that  it  la  determined  to  resist  every 
entry  by  Anglo-American  forces  upon  the 
Iljerlan  Peninsula  or  upon  Spanish  territory 
outside  of  the  peninsula,  that  means,  there- 
fore, in  the  Medlt*rran<*an  Sea,  in  the  At- 
lantic and  In  Africa  m  well  as  In  the  Spanish 
protectorat*  of  Morocco,  and  to  ward  off  .<(uch 
an  *ntry  with  all  the  menns  at  iti  dispoj*nl. 

Both  parti**  obligat*  themselves  to  keop 
this  declaration,  prcparad  in  th*  German 
language  and  in  th*  Spanish  language  abso- 
lutely secret. 

For  th*  G«rman  Gov*rnm*nt: 

VON  MOLTKt. 

For  th*  Spanish  Gov*rnm*nt ; 

GoMra  JoaMNA. 

No.    iS.    nottM    on     eonv^rsation    betteeen 
Oencral  Franco  and  Ambastador  Dteckhoff 

BcaLtN,  December  15.  1943. 

The  conference  with  the  Spanish  Chief  of 
State,  which  took  place  on  Friday.  Decem- 
ber S.  at  the  Pardo  Palace.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Foreign  Minister.  Count  Jordan*,  and 
lasted  somewhat  over  an  hour,  took  tho 
following  course: 

I  *zplalned  to  the  chief  of  state  that  I 
had  now  been  In  Mndrld  more  than  7  months 
and  had  attempted  to  secure  for  myself  a 
picture  of  the  Spanish  foreign  policy.  I  had 
the  feeling,  and  the  Reich  Government  was 
under  the  same  Impression,  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  Spain  was  recently  beginning  to 
change.  We  observed  In  a  number  of  spheres 
little  of  a  positive  attitude  of  the  Spanish 
Government  with  respect  to  Germany  and 
we  had  especially  the  feeling  that  this 
change  In  the  Spanish  attitude  was  to  be 
traced  to  English  and  American  pressure. 
I  could  only  point  with  the  greatest  empha- 
sis— and  I  vras  speaking  on  the  order  of  my 
Government  which  was  taking  a  very  seri- 
ous Interest  in  these  matters — to  the  fact 
that  It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  policy  for 
Spain  to  make  concession  after  concession 
to  the  English  and  Americans;  Spain  would 
thereby  find  herself  on  the  downgrade,  and 
she  would  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers.  Only  a  com- 
pletely firm  and  stable  policy  which  made 
no  concession  was  proper  and  guaranteed 
that  the  English  and  Americans  would 
permanently  refrain  from  further  pressures; 
it  would  be  a  fatal  error  if  the  Spanish 
Govertunent  believed  that  It  could  change 
Its  course  with  allegedly  slight  concessions; 
the  Anglo-Saxons  would  seize  not  only  the 
little  finger  but  the  hand  and  the  whole 
arm  and  would  draw  Spain  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  relatlonshiup  of  dependency. 
I  certainly  could  not  believe  that  this  was 
the  intention  of  the  Spanish  Govertunent 
for  the  chief  of  state  mtist  certainly  b« 
clear  about  the  fact  that  the  policies  of  the 
English  and  of  the  Americans — as  they  al- 
ways had  been — were  interested  only  in  • 
weak  Spain,  in  contrast  to  the  German  pol- 


icy, which  was  always  intent  upon  a  strong 
national  Spain.  I  then  mentioned  in  detail 
those  points  to  which  we  especially  objected 
(concession  by  the  Spanish  Government  in 
the  question  of  passage  of  French  fugitives 
through  Spain  to  North  Africa,  compliant 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  Go^vernment  in  the 
question  of  Italian  merchakt  ships  in  Span- 
ish harbors',  unjustified  Internment  of  vari- 
ous German  U-boat  crews,  withdrawal  of  the 
Blue  Division,  action  against  German  ships 
in  Vigo  and  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  so 
forth) .  I  told  the  Caudillo  that  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  lay  before  him  In  all  sincerity 
all  these  facts  of  the  case  summed  up,  as  I 
had  already  often  done  with  Count  Jordana, 
and  that  I  was  requesting  him  (Caudillo) 
to  tell  me  how  he  stood  on  these  matters. 
The  chief  of  state  listened  to  me  seriously 
and  calmly  and  then  stated  the  following: 
He  would  like  to  emphasize  at  once  that 
there  was  no  question  of  the  Spanish  foreign 
policy  changing.  He  knew  quite  certainly 
that  the  German  policy  was  pursuing  the  ob- 
jective of  strengthening  Spain,  while  the 
Sngllsh  and  American  policies  traditionally 
aimed  nt  weakening  Spain.  Further,  he 
knew  for  certain  and  was  clearly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  only  the  victory  of  Germany 
would  make  possible  th*  continued  existence 
of  the  rrplme  of  Fronco;  a  victory  of  th* 
Anglo-Snxons,  in  spit*  of  all  th*  pacifying 
declarations  which  would  be  made  to  him 
from  time  to  time  in  this  respect  by  th* 
English  and  American  side,  would  mean  his 
own  annihilation.  He  therefore  was  hoping 
with  all  his  heart  for  the  victory  of  Germany 
and  he  had  only  one  wish  that  this  victory 
would  come  as  soon  as  possible.  In  th* 
meantime,  however,  he  was  in  a  difflcult 
position.  His  country  was  only  now  recover- 
ing slowly  from  the  effects  of  the  civil  war, 
and  It  could  only  recover  If  It  imported  gaso- 
line and  cotton  from  abroad,  products  which 
h*  could  receive  only  from  the  Americans 
and  only  with  English  navicerts.  Tlie  Anglo- 
Soxons  were  ready  to  deliver  these  things  to 
him  and  were  delivering  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  were  demanding  in  return,  however, 
Uiat  S)>ain  assume  not  too  outspoken  a  pro- 
Axis  attitude  and  that  matters  which  were 
indisputably  unneutral  should  be  discontin- 
ued. This  was  the  reason  why  the  Spanish 
Government  recently  had  permitted  a  few 
modifications.  The  Caudillo  took  up  these 
points  in  detail.  He  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  Blue  Division  that  recently  it  had  ac- 
tually become  more  difficult  to  mobilize 
Spanish  volunteers  for  this  unit  and  that 
for  this  reason  alone  they  had  to  start  on 
a  conversion  of  the  division  into  a  weaker 
legion.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  presented  no 
ultlmatiun  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Blue  Division,  but  he  bad  to  expect 
that  they  sooner  or  later  would  present  an 
ultimatum  for  the  withdrawal,  whereby  the 
SpaiUsh  Government  would  then  find  itself 
in  a  very  difflcult  position;  for  this  reason 
he  had  preferred  to  anticipate  such  an  ulti- 
matum and  to  request  of  the  Reich  Govern- 
ment the  withdrawal  of  the  division.  He 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Spanish  Government  against  bolshevlsm 
and  communism  would  thereby  be  altered 
in  no  way;  and  that  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  this  struggle  was  continuing.  Just  as 
against  Jewry  and  Freemasonry.  As  con- 
cerns the  question  of  the  passage  of  French 
refugees  through  Spain  to  north  Africa,  this 
was  a  problem  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  causing  the  Spanish  Government  an- 
noyance and  inconveniences.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  several  thousand  people,  almost  all 
of  them  bad.  undesirable  elements,  who  had 
in  some  way  succeeded  in  getting  into  Spain 
across  the  border  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  who 
could  not  be  turned  over  to  the  German  au- 
thorities since  this  would  provoke  a  frightful 
outcry  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
who  therefor*  must  eithw  b*  retained  In 


Spain  or  thrust  out  over  the  other  borders. 
The  retention  of  these  people  meant  not 
only  a  great  financial  burden  but  also  a  cer- 
tain internal  political  danger  since  it  was 
a  matter  predominantly  of  communistic  riff- 
raff. He  had  therefcn-e  granted  his  permis- 
sion for  a  large  part  of  these  people  to  be 
transported  to  North  Africa.  To  my  objec- 
tion that  this  was  really  a  matter  of  a  clear 
favoring  of  the  enemy,  who  was  sticking  these 
men  into  uniform  and  then  having  them 
fight  against  Germany,  the  Caudillo  answered 
by  saying  that  this  was  not  to  be  feared, 
since  it  was  a  matter  of  people  so  Inferior 
and  so  undesirous  of  fighting,  who  had  ac- 
tually fled  from  Prance  only  to  avoid  work, 
and  that  their  entry  into  the  De  Gaulle  army 
would  mean  no  strengthening  of  the  enemy 
fighting  power  worth  mentioning  at  all. 
Moreover,  he  had  directed  that  the  trans- 
ports cease  from  now  on.  As  concerned  the 
Italian  ships  in  Spanish  harbors,  the  Cau- 
dillo emphasized  that  the  warships  were 
interned  and  would  remain  Interned:  the 
crews  of  the  warships  would  be  transported 
into  Spanish  camps.  As  concerned  the  mer- 
chant ships,  the  legal  question  was  \-ery  un- 
clear. In  two  cases  they  had  not  been  able 
to  avoid  letting  the  ships  put  to  sea  upon 
the  request  of  Ambassador  Badogllo.  Th* 
oth*r  cases  were  still  being  investigated,  and 
It  was  probable  tliat  most.  If  not  all,  of  th* 
ship*  would  be  reuined  in  Spain.  In  this 
connection  it  was  very  important  that  th* 
Mussolini  govsrnmeut  ord*r  a  repre**ntativ* 
to  Spain  as  soon  as  posslbl*.  to  take  up  thes* 
mattars,  *ven  though  previously  th*  points 
of  view  of  the  Mussolini  government  had 
already  been  repr***nt«d  by  the  Italian  ship- 
ping Interests  themselves  and  by  the  German 
Embassy.  As  concerned  the  question  of  th* 
r*oognitlon  of  the  Mussolini  govertunent.  th* 
Caudillo  emphaslKed — Just  as  previously  in 
the  conferenc*  of  Octob*r  6— th*  Spanish 
Oovernment  was  ready  to  receive  an  unofficial 
representative.  On  the  question  of  the 
U-boat  crews,  the  Caudillo  was  of  the  opinion 
that  on  this  point  the  English  had  been 
extraordinarily  sharp  in  insisting  that  these 
crews  be  Interned.  The  situation  according 
to  international  law — contrary  to  the  Ger- 
man assertions — had  not  been  cleared  up 
totally  without  objection,  and  the  Spanish 
Government  had  therefore  considered  It  wiser 
to  proclaim  for  the  time  being  the  intern- 
ment. He  could  assure  me.  however,  that 
the  crews  would  be  set  free  gradually,  as  had 
already  happened  in  previous  cases:  and 
moreover  the  most  important  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Brandi.  the  wearer  of  the 
Oak  Leaves,  had.  with  the  consent  of  the 
Spanish  Oovernment.  immediately  been  let 
out  of  Spain.  With  respect  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Spanish  press,  the  chief  of  state  said 
that  it  was  Indeed  being  kept  somewhat  more 
objective  and  somewhat  more  neutral  to 
avoid  protest  from  English  and  American 
sides,  but  that  it,  however,  was  still  quite 
predominantly  appreciative  of  Germany  and 
sympathetic  to  Germany,  and  that  it  doubt- 
lessly was  very  much  better  than  any  other 
neutral  press,  such  as  the  Turkish.  Swedish, 
Swiss.  PortuLguese,  or  Argentine.  Even  with 
respect  to  this,  only  a  somewhat  more  cau- 
tious press  line  had  resulted  in  order  to 
avoid  conflicts,  the  Spanish  Goveriunent  was 
not,  however,  thinking  of  allowing  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  an  inroad  into  the  press,  Just  as  little 
as  she  was  thinking  of  permitting  them  an 
inrofui  into  Spanish  foreign  policy. 

In  summarizing,  the  Caudillo  said  that  he 
believed  that  this  cautious  policy  of  Spain 
was  not  only  in  the  interest  of  Spain  but 
also  in  the  Interest  of  Germany.  If  because 
of  a  newepaper  article  or  for  any  other  of  the 
reasons  mentioned  above,  a  serious  conflict 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  should  restilt. 
this  would  In  his  opinion  not  at  the  present 
moment  b*  desirable  for  Germany  as  well; 
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a  neutral  Spain  wMcla  was  furnlBhlng  Ctor- 
many  with  wolfram  and  other  products  was. 
In  hla  opinion,  more  valuable  tor  Germany 
at  the  present  than  a  Spain  which  would 
be  drawn  Into  the  war.  Of  course.  Spain 
would  not  go  beyond  the  comparatively  triv- 
ial concessions  mentioned  above.  De- 
mands as  had  been  made  upon  the  Portu- 
guese by  the  English  side  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Spanish.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  Spain  would  flght.  Of  course,  Spain 
was  not  only  economically  very  dependent, 
but  was  also  militarily  rather  weak.  She 
had,  indeed  a  good  army  with  brave  sol- 
diers and  good  officers,  but  she  did  not  have 
sufficient  weapons  at  her  disposal;  especially 
lacking  were  heavy  weapons  and  airplanes. 
Had  Spain  a  stronger  armament,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  would  proceed  less  presumptuously; 
also  Spain  would  then  be  able  to  strengthen 
Portugal,  with  whom  she  was  on  very  friendly 
terms,  against  English  pressure  even  more 
than  this  had  hitherto  been  possible.  The 
Caudillo  therefore  urgently  requested  that 
if  possible  we  should  send  more  weapons 
than  we  bad  already  sent  and  more  than  we 
had  had  In  mind.  The  chief  of  Etate  con- 
cluded the  conversation  In  a  very  cordial 
fashion,  by  emphasizing  again  his  hope  for 
the  German  victory  and  his  friendship  for 
Germany  and  very  warmly  requested  me  to 
greet  the  Fuehrer  most  cordially  on  his  be- 
half. 

Of  interest  was  the  fact  that  the  chief 
of  state,  in  connection  with  the  mention 
of  the  Portuguese  situation,  remarked  that 
Salazar,  in  his  conference  with  Jordana, 
shortly  before  the  conclvislon  of  the  Azores 
agreement,  had  stressed  the  fact  that  he  was 
finding  himself  In  a  very  difficult  position 
and  was  having  to  give  in;  not  only  were 
the  English  exerting  very  strong  pressures, 
but  his  own,  Balazar's,  position  was  being 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  General  Carmona 
as  well  as  half  of  the  army  was  taking  a 
different  stand  than  he  hluiself. 

DixcKHorr. 

Item  B 

fFrom  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10.  19591 

MADam  Fines  369  ros  Ftxnds  ABaoAD — Pen- 
alties Total  $5  Million  for  Those  With 
Unafpboved  Deposits  ts  Switzerland 
(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Madmd,  March  9. — The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment has  cracked  down  on  369  Spanish  cltl- 
rens  found  giillty  of  having  maintained  un- 
authorized deposits  in  Swiss  banks. 

Pines  of  nearly  117  million  pesetas  (about 
$2,786,000)  were  announced  here  today,  plus 
confiscation  of  foreign  money  and  other 
assets  totaling  $1,198,715  in  U.S.  currency, 
£8,000  ($22,400)  in  sterling,  and  5,506,213 
Swiss  francs. 

The  total  revenue  that  will  accrue  to  the 
Spanish  Treasury  following  10  weeks  of  in- 
vestigations is  estimated  at  more  than  $5 
million.  Those  who  have  been  fined  may 
appeal,  but  only  after  having  deposited  the 
full  amounts  of  the  fines  and  confiscations 
with  the  Government. 

None  of  the  389  persons  publicly  cited  are 
prominent  In  government,  military,  or  cleri- 
cal circles.  Many,  however,  are  well  known 
socially  or  are  outstanding  in  business  and 
professional  life  here  or  in  Barcelona,  Bilbao, 
San  Sebastian  and  other  cities. 

SWISS  bank's  agent  held 

The  Government's  action  stems  from  the 
arrest  here  in  December  of  George  Laurenz 
Rlvara,  an  agent  of  the  Society  de  la  Banque 
Suisse,  whom  the  Spanish  fiscal  authorities 
had  been  watching. 

Rivara's  arrest  led  to  the  seizure  of  a  list 
of  persons,  both  Spanish  and  foreign,  with 
bank  deposits  in  Switzerland — none  tmder 
specific  names,  but  under  n\unbera. 

It  is  not  an  offense  in  Spcuiish  law  to  hav« 
loreign     currency      or     valuables     deposited 


abroad.  However.  It  Is  an  offense  when 
Spanish  cltlxens  do  not  register  such  hold- 
ings with  the  fiscal  authorities  here. 

The  arrest  of  Rlvara  became  an  overnight 
sensation  and  a  prime  topic  of  conversation 
throughout  Spain.  However,  because  of  the 
tight  censorship  imposed  by  Gabriel  Arias 
Salgado,  Minister  of  Information,  rumors 
spread  abroad  that  amounts  between  $280 
million  and  $1  billion  were  Involved. 

The  Spanish  Government,  for  reasons  still 
unexplained,  has  never  Issued  a  complete 
statement  detailing  what  amounts  were  in- 
volved In  the  case,  though  cabinet  ministers 
privately  complained  against  the  campaign 
of  defamation  that  they  insist  the  world's 
press  is  waging  against  their  country. 
total  put  at  (s  million 

Today,  a  government  source  of  the  highest 
rank  said  that  the  overall  total  was  around 
300  million  pesetas — that  is.  about  $6  million. 

The  largest  fine  has  been  the  peseta  equiva- 
lent of  $520,000  assessed  against  Carlos  Sob- 
r.no  Alvarez,  a  Madrid  coal  merchant,  who 
was  ordered  also  to  remit  $516,057  in  foreign- 
banked  dollars.  The  next  highest  penalty 
was  $170,000  in  pesetas,  imposed  on  Rlcardo 
Gorina  Oliver  of  Barcelona,  plus  $160,000  In 
confiscated  dollars. 

Others  who  received  henvy  fines  Included 
Ansemlo  Bongel  Lopes  Martin  of  Madrid. 
$1CO,000;  Antunio  Sabates  ViU  of  Madrid, 
$70,000,  and  Constantino  Vill.ir  Soria  of  Ma- 
drid. $G0.000.  Most  of  the  fines  ranged  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $10,000. 

The  369  Spaniards  who  were  found  guilty 
were  Included  in  a  list  of  872  names  carried 
today  In  the  government's  official  bulletin. 
Publication  of  the  list  had  been  urged  for 
weeks  by  Falangist  groups  and  newspapers 
as  a  political  blow  at  capitalist  enemies  of 
the  regime. 

roREicN  rxsidcnts  named 
Apart  from  the  369  persons  fined,  the 
names  were  divided  into  five  categories.  In 
the  first  category  were  149  foreign  residents 
in  Spain,  including  3  U.S.  citizens  who 
have  bank  deposits  in  Switzerland  but  have 
violated  no  laws  and  against  whom  the 
Spanish  Government  has  made  no  charges. 

The  three  U.S.  citizens  are  George  F.  Train, 
a  highly  respected  businessman  here  and 
former  chief  of  the  U.S.  economic  aid  mission 
to  Spain;  Miss  Edith  Breedon  Bulson.  for 
many  years  a  U.S.  Embassy  employee,  and 
Mrs.  Emily  Nunn  Weldon.  There  was  some 
surprise  that  the  Spanish  Government  had 
listed  foreign  nationals,  whose  right  to  de- 
posit their  money  abroad  is  not  questioned 
under  Spanish  law. 

The  four  other  categories  of  names  In- 
cluded Spanish  clt'zens  who  are  absent  or 
whose  cases  are  still  being  investigated  or 
who  were  found  to  have  complied  with  the 
legal  formalities  and  thus  have  been 
exonerated. 

Item  C 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  6,  19591 

Spanish  Misuse  of  Voice  Is  Seen — Student 
LxADEB  Holds  U.S.  BaoAOCASTs  iNTicaATKO 
With  Propaganda 

A  Spanish  student  leader  said  yesterday 
that  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America  in 
Madrid  had  been  integrated  with  dally  Span- 
ish radio  propaganda. 

The  United  States  has  thus  been  identi- 
fied with  government  policy  in  the  mind  of 
the  Spanish  public,  Juan  Manuel  Klndelan, 
26-year-old  leader  of  an  anti-Franco  student 
union,  said  in  an  interview  at  the  office  of 
Iberica,  a  publishing  concern,  at  112  East 
19th  Street. 

He  declared  that  the  effect  was  damaging 
to  the  United  States  Irrespective  of  the  broad- 
casts' content. 

Sefior  Klndelan  said  that  for  6  months 
before  he  left  Spain,  in  May  1958  he  heard 
Voice  of  America  3-minute  broadcasts  on  tha 
regularly  scheduled  Spanish  Government  af- 


ternoon program  of  domestic  and  foreign 
news.  The  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  and 
the  Paris  radio  did  not  participate,  he  added. 

The  United  States  Information  Service  at 
250  West  57th  Street  explained  yesterday 
that  tapes  were  sent  to  Spanish  broadcast- 
ing stations  for  use  at  their  discretion.  It 
was  not  known  here  or  in  Washington  pre- 
cisely how  or  when  the  material  went  on  the 
air.  a  spokesman  sn!d. 

Sefior  Klndelan.  a  Socialist,  is  a  nephew 
of  Gen.  AUrcdo  KiudeUn.  chief  of  General 
Franco's  air  forces  during  the  civil  war. 
Sefior  Klndelan  is  returning  from  Lima,  Peru, 
where  he  attended  an  International  student 
meeting.    He  lives  In  Paris. 

Item  D 

[From  the  Progressive.  March  1959] 

Franco's  Strapislo  Gamb 

(By  Lawrence  Ferns  worth) 

(Lawrence  Fernsworth.  now  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  has  represented  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  London  Times  in  Spain 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.  His  articles 
have  appeared  In  Foreign  Affairs,  Current 
History,  the  Fortnightly  (London),  and  the 
Economist,  among  others.  His  books  in- 
clude "Nothing  but  Danger."  "Dictators  and 
Democrats,"  and  'Spain's  Struggle  for  Free- 
dom") 

The  time  has  come  for  a  full-scale  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  regime  headed 
by  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco.  Spain's 
ciilef  of  state,  in  Us  dealings  with  the  United 
States  under  the  so-called  bases  agreements. 
These  military  air  bases  will  have  cost  us 
$2  billion  or  more  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  What  has  been  their  value  to  the 
United  Slates?  How  worthwhile  ar«  they 
likely  to  be  in  the  future?  How  usefully  has 
American  money  been  spent  and  to  what  ex- 
tent has  it  served  the  valid  interests  of  the 
two  countries?  What  is  the  impact  on 
world  opinion,  and  particularly  on  Latin 
American  opinion,  of  the  aid  and  comfort 
extended  to  Western  Eurojw's  most  odious 
dictatorship  by  American  military  and  for- 
eign policy?  What  Is  the  Impact  on  the 
feelings  and  the  opinions  of  Spaniards?  Have 
we  earned  their  good  will?  Will  the  bases 
agreements  be  fruitful  of  future  good  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  and  their 
peoples?  Is  it  likely  we  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  use  thoce  ba^es  should  the  calamity  oX 
war  overtake  us? 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts  in  an 
effort  to  answer  these  questions. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  1953,  Franco  broadcast 
to  the  world  a  speech  in  which  he  envisaged 
himself  and  General  Elsenhower,  as  the 
American  Chief  of  State,  exercising  "a  recti- 
fying responsibility  over  the  destinies  of  the 
universe."  The  fact  that  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  both  governed  by  gen- 
erals p>rovlded  a  greater  hope  for  peace  than 
if  civilians  were  the  heads  of  those  govern- 
ments, he  boasted. 

Every  New  Year's  Eve  since.  Franco  has 
addressed  the  world  via  the  radio,  but  th« 
fervor  of  that  first  speech,  so  far  as  a  pro- 
spective Franco-Bisenhower  axis  is  concerned, 
has  been  lacking.  It  is  true  that  President 
Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  last  year  forgot  their  warning 
that  it  Is  "too  late  to  mock  men's  hopes 
with  mere  words  and  promises  and  gestures." 
and  indulged  in  encomiums  of  Franco  and 
his  regime  in  a  broadcast  to  the  American 
people.  Dulles  spoke  of  the  Franco  dicta- 
torship as  one  of  the  ties  that  hold  the  free 
world  together.  But  on  the  last  night  of 
1958.  Franco's  enthusiasm  for  the  rectifying 
influence  of  himself  and  the  American  Pres- 
ident— and  for  the  $3  billion  lift  his  regime 
Is  getting  from  the  United  States — had  so 
subsided  that  his  8.000-word  speech  con- 
tained no  mention  of  either  Elsenhower  or 
this  American  bounty — not  one  word  of 
recognition  or  thanks. 
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Since  World  War  11  the  United  States  has 
acquired  such  broad  interests  In  the  Medi- 
terranean area  that  it  has  become,  in  effect, 
one  of  the  family  of  Mediterranean  countries. 
Since  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  keystone  of 
that  family  has  been  Spain.  But  Franco's 
dream  of  becoming  the  protector  of  Medi- 
terranean nations  has  petered  out  every- 
where. His  buttering -of  Egypt's  Nasser, 
which  went  to  the  extreme  of  lauding  his 
reizure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  has  not  brought 
results.  The  Arabs  have  rejected  him  scorn- 
fully. In  desperation  he  has  been  making 
friendly  gestures  toward  RusEla.  whose  total- 
IMrlan  system  he  praised  In  one  of  his 
speeches,  while  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
htm^lf  Europe's  only  sure  bulwark  against 
communism — a  statement  which  our  vwll- 
intcntloned  but  all  too  naive  national  legisla- 
tors seem  to  believe. 

Franco  and  what  he  stands  for  will  run 
nut  the  life  span  set  down  for  him  in  his- 
tory's book — as  has  happened  In  such  coun- 
tries as  Venezuela.  Colombia,  and  Argentina, 
and  most  recently  in  Cuba.  Spain,  there- 
after, will  regain  an  authoritative  voice  in 
Mediterranean  councils.  Where  then  will 
we  stand  with  its  people?  Will  their  feel- 
ings of  disillusionment  about  us,  and  their 
distrust  of  lu.  which  already  runs  deep 
among  Spaniards,  find  issue  in  some  kind 
of  cold  war,  or  will  we  travel  together  as 
friends?  This  is  a  prlmarj'  and  paramount 
question,  overshadowing  even  the  transitory 
question  of  the  "straperlo"  game  which 
many  Spaniards  and  other  acute  observers 
are  convinced  Franco  is  playing  with  tis. 

Spaniards  have  a  knack  of  summing  up 
their  bruised  feelings  about  things  they  de- 
test In  an  odious  nickname,  a  shibboleth 
by  which  they  effectively  turn  thumbs  down 
on  what  they  reject.  "Straperlo,"  the  name 
of  a  crooked  gambling  ganie,  was  adopted 
In  the  thirties  and  signifies  swindle.  Now. 
ironically.  Spaniards  have  dubbed  with  the 
word  "Eisenhowers"  the  armed  tanks  we 
have  been  sending  to  Franco,  which  they 
say  are  being  used  to  render  them  powerless 
in  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  dictatorship. 
The  "Eisenhowers"  signify  partnership  with 
tyrarmy. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  reverse  such  Spanish 
thinking  by  showing  them  when  we  say, 
as  President  Elsenhower  has  said,  "we  shall 
never  acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of  any 
people  In  order  to  purchase  fancied  gains 
for  ourselves,"  that  these  wortis  will  be  im- 
plemented by  deeds.  If  we  do  not.  It  will 
hurt  us  forever. 

Franco's  big  selling  point  in  his  "strajwrlo" 
V  game  with  the  United  States  is  that  he  saved 
Spain  from  communism.  This  Is  believed  by 
Americans  despite  the  facts  spread  on  the 
record  of  history,  and  despite  the  testimony 
of  a  long  line  of  competent  correspondents 
who  had  nothing  In  common  with  com- 
munism that  of  all  European  countries  the 
Spanish  Republic,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war 
against  it  Jointly  by  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Franco,  was  least  Influenced  by  communism; 
that  it  was  forced  to  turn  to  Russia  for  arms 
only  when  It  could  not  buy  them  elsewhere. 

Here  Is  what  a  capable  former  Associated 
Press  reporter,  Charles  Foltz.  wrote  about 
Franco  and  communism  In  his  revealing  and 
still  valid  book,  "The  Masquerade  In  Spain": 

"One  day  wandering  through  the  halls  of 
the  vice -secretariat  of  press  and  propaganda 
of  the  Falange.  seeking  a  censor,  I  discovered 
a  room  full  of  antl-Fl-anco  piunphlets.  They 
were  fresh  from  the  Faiange  printing  presses. 
The  signature  was  that  of  the  Junta  Su- 
prema  Naclonal  [supposed  Communist  un- 
derground!. Not  long  afterward  I  received 
this  pamphlet  by  ordinary  mail  •  •  •  print- 
ed with  the  same  type  face  end  on  the  same 
paper  as  that  used  in  Arriba,  the  organ  of  the 
Falange."  The  Falange  is  the  official  party, 
headed  by  Trtinco.  "The  ^mlly"  (the  clique 
around  Franco],  the  author  continued, 
cv ^257 


"knows  that  Spanish  communism  is  so  weak 
that  It  must  be  nursed  along  to  survive." 

When  the  United  States  continues  to  pour 
billions  Into  Spain  under  the  assurance  that 
its  dictator  saved,  and  continues  to  save, 
Europe  from  communism,  we  should  examine 
the  validity  of  that  aasurance. 

"Franco — How  Good  an  Ally?"  was  the 
title  of  an  article  by  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent Samuel  Pope  Brewer  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Yale  Review  before  the  bases 
agreements  were  signed.  Because  of  the 
truths  that  he  told  in  this  and  in  other  arti- 
cles, he,  like  many  another  honest  corre- 
spondent, was  kicked  out  of  Spain.  The 
question,  "How  good  an  ally  is  Franco?"  is 
as  valid  a  question  as  ever  and  needs  to  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  f-o-cts. 

In  his  last  year-end  speech  Franco  an- 
nounced his  "neutrality."  What  does  that 
mean,  especially  In  the  light  of  his  flirtations 
with  Russia  and  with  Nasser?  He  has  led 
us  to  believe  that  he  was  anything  but  neu- 
tral, indeed  was  our  sworn  and  undying 
ally  in  all  that  concerned  the  discomfiture 
of  communism.  Does  this  proclamation  of 
"neutrality,"  along  with  other  warnings  di- 
rected toward  the  United  States  by  him 
ptersonally,  by  his  official  spokesmen,  or  by 
his  personally  controlled  and  inspired  press, 
mean  that  he  is  disposed  to  pull  the  military 
rug  out  from  under  us  when  convenient? 

Franco  began  his  "straperlo"  game  the 
moment  we  started  making  our  blueprint 
for  bases  in  Spain.  This  is  revealed  in  a 
report  made  by  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
Joseph  Campbell  last  year.  He  reported  that 
there  was  "no  military  need  for  one  of  the 
U.S.  bases  being  built  in  Spain."  and  "there 
la  no  operational  need  for  the  facilities 
planned  at  San  Pablo.  •  •  •  Had  the 
Air  Force  not  Insisted  on  the  construction  of 
thta  base  It  coiild  have  saved  $5  mlllicn." 
The  Air  Materiel  Command  found  that  base 
unnecessary  for  Its  mission,  but.  said  Camp- 
bell, "The  f»-oject  was  continued  because  its 
rejection  would  have  adverse  effects  on 
Spanish-American  relations." 

Campbell  reported  further  that  "the  selec- 
tion of  another  base  site,  at  Torrejon.  16 
miles  from  Madrid  (which  by  officially  pub- 
lished flgura  has  now  cost  us  $69.2  million), 
was  made  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  who  wanted  a  base  near 
the  national  capital,  and  as  a  showpiece 
for  at  least  one  fighter  Jet  squadron." 

Franco  is  now  demanding  that  this  same 
Torrejon  base,  which  he  originally  insisted 
the  United  States  btilld.  be  turned  over  to 
him  as  a  oommerclal  airport  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  too  near  Madrid  to  be  used  as  a 
military  base.  The  United  States  would 
then  be  free  to  btilld  another  big  base  for 
another  $70  million  or  so,  somewhat  far- 
ther away.  This  demand  was  secretly  made 
to  several  Members  oi  Congress  who  talked 
with  Franco  last  falL 

The  breakdown  ot  funds  so  far  handed  to 
Spain  (according  to  published  dispatches 
from  Madrid,  but  kept  officially  secret  here) 
is:  modem  arms.  $350  million;  various  types 
of  economic  aid.  $884  million;  cost  of  bases 
to  date;  $400  million.  A  New  York  Times 
dispatch  tells  us  that  War  Minister  Anttmio 
Barroso,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
asked  for  another  $400  million  to  equip  five 
Spanish  divisions  with  modern  arms.  Tliese 
figures  total  more  than  $2  billion.  When 
the  bases  agreements  were  made,  the  Amer- 
ican public  was  told  they  would  cost  a  few 
hundred  million  at  moat.  When  I  wrote  in 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  total  would  run  to  a 
billion,  the  fcMrecast  was  challenged  in  some 
quarters. 

The  current  financial  scandal  Is  another 
example  of  the  Franco  government's  fraudu- 
lent operations,  this  time  involving  millions 
of  United  States'  dollars  which  have  been 
siphoned  out  of  Spain.  Officially  the  expor- 
tation of  foreign  capital  is  put  at  $280  mil- 
lion.   Otber  reports  say  it  is  at  least  $400 


million.  Some  estimates  run  as  high  as  a 
billion.  At  the  same  time  Spain's  treasury 
reserves  are  down  to,  at  best,  $70  mflllon. 
The  trade  balance  deficit  is  $315  million. 

Although  the  men  around  Franco — "The 
Family" — are  making  a  grandstand  show  of 
indignation  over  the  exportation  of  funds 
(largely  to  Swiss  banks,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  and  bonds,  and  Investment  In 
various  properties  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere)  the  fact  is  that  "The  Family" 
itself  has  been  the  exporter.  An  nnoensored 
dispatch  from  Madrid  reports:  "The  invest- 
ments of  Dona  Carmen  Polo  de  n^nco,  wife 
of  the  Caudillo,  in  Swiss.  American,  and 
Canadian  banks,  is  the  subject  of  Jcdtes  and 
rumors  in  all  the  cafes  of  Spain."  Spaniards 
cpill  her  the  richest  person  in  ^>ain. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  export  of 
capitaL  It  has  been  going  full  blast  lor  2  or 
3  years  on  the  pattern  set  by  Latin  American 
dictators,  like  Cuba's  Batista. 

Franco  well  knows  that  only  more  and 
more  UjS.  dollars  can  save  his  regime  from 
collapse.  A  searching  inquiry  into  the 
Franco  clique's  holdings  in  the  United 
States,  in  bank  deposits,  stocks,  bcMids.  and 
other  investments,  would  be  revealing. 

Highly  pertinent  in  determining  the  value 
of  the  U.8.  military  and  quasi -political  al- 
liance with  Franco  is  the  question  of  the 
regime's  stability.  How  long  is  it  likely  to 
last?  This  writer,  who  witnessed  the  fall  ol 
the  monarchy  in  1931.  sees  a  strildngly  sim- 
ilar situation  now.  The  monarchy  and  Its 
military  dictatorship  fell  because  c^  rising 
public  sentiment  against  thou  and  because 
they  were  coming  apart  at  the  seams — Just 
as  is  happening  now.  They  fell  without 
violence,  like  a  house  of  cards  in  a  breeze. 
It  could  not  stand  before  the  fresh  wind  her- 
alding— as  Spaniards  then  fondly  believed— 
a  new  order  of  freedom. 

In  Spain,  sentiment  and  political  action  on 
the  part  of  university  students  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  coimtry's  political  for- 
tunes— a  situation  unlmown  In  this  country. 
A  survey  of  400  students  In  1955  revealed  they 
were  preponderantly  against  everything  for 
which  Franco  stood.  Vicente  Glrbau  Leon,  a 
former  official  of  the  Spanish  Foreign  Office 
who  escaped  from  Spain  after  being  tried  for 
not  liking  the  things  Franco  stood  for.  re- 
veals some  of  the  results  of  this  survey  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  U.S.  publication  Iberlca: 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  students  ac- 
cused the  government  of  Inoranpetence,  85 
percent  of  immorality;  90  percent  accused  the 
army  of  Ignorance  and  Incompetence,  48  per- 
cent of  immOT«llty;  67  percent  found  their 
professors  unqualified;  52  percent  accused  the 
church  hierarchy  of  Immorality  and  of  dedi- 
cation to  ostentatious  and  w(»-}dly  affairs;  6T 
percent  felt  the  chtirch  lacked  concern  for 
the  workers;  70  percent  found  the  church's 
social  doctrine  did  not  in;q>ire  confidence;  70 
percent  opposed  their  country's  social-eco- 
nomic structure;  only  30  percent  accepted  the 
Falange's  totalitarian  philosophy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  highlights  af  the 
things  we  should  know  about  Franco  and  his 
dictatorship.  Only  a  few — for  the  entire 
list  is  long.  If  we  must  continue  our  rela- 
tions with  him.  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
complete  and  duly  assessed  information.  Up 
to  now  the  evidence  used  to  Justify  our  deal- 
ings with  Spain  cannot  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ord. It  is  a  situation  which  the  croupiers  of 
Franco's  "straperlo"  game  find  most  profit- 
able, but  which  is  neither  helpful  to  the 
United  States  now,  nor  good  for  our  relations 
With  Spain  and  her  people  in  the  future. 


(Ftom  the  New  Leader,  Mar.  9,  1959] 
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Radltoa  Is  a  professor  of  European  history 
at  Palrlelgh  Dickinson  University.) 

The  Spanish  people  are  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Oenerallsslmo  Francesco  Fran- 
co's nile  by  scarcely  <llBgiiised  contempt  for 
the  Caudlllo  and  his  regime.  The  wide- 
spread arrests  of  liberals  and  socialists  all 
over  r  pain  are  not  only  the  symptoms  of 
IVancu's  vmpopularlty  but  one  of  the  clear- 
est signs  of  his  weakness. 

This  sickness  of  a  decaying  regime  but- 
tressed by  obsolete  and  weary  propaganda  is 
probably  the  most  depressing  feeling  one  has 
after  living  in  Spain  for  several  months. 
Yet  in  no  country  of  Europe  is  there  such  a 
tremendous  drive  for  change  and  such  a 
strong  desire  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  the 
mountain  barrier  that  still  seems  to  hold 
Spain  back  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Two  generations  of  Spaniards,  one  over 
40  years  of  age,  the  other  under,  are  locked 
In  silent  conflict  over  the  question  of  po- 
litical and  other  fundamental  changes. 
Those  who  still  remember  the  civil  war  and 
Its  horrors  have  been  either  resolute  or  tepid 
supporters  of  Franco.  They  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  change.  To  them  change 
means  an  unpredictable  future  and  the 
specter  of  another  civil  war.  But  to  those 
who  have  grown  and  developed  Intellectually 
under  Francos  shadow,  change  means  the 
way  to  put  an  end  to  apathy  and  backward- 
ness. 

That  Spain  Is  the  most  backward  country 
In  the  Atlantic  community  la  clear  to  every- 
one who  has  lived  there  recently.  At  least 
60  years  behind  Italy,  young  Spain,  aware 
of  the  progress  taking  place  in  all  neighbor- 
ing countries,  yearns  for  advances  In  all 
directions:  economic,  political,  social,  and 
cultural.  It  now  wants  to  be  part  of  Europe. 
and  the  archaic,  traditionalist,  autarchic, 
and  authoritarian  Franco  regime  stands 
against  its  powerful  desire  to  "Europeanlze." 
The  most  tragic  paradox  of  the  new  Span- 
ish drama  Is  the  opposition  of  one  man, 
backed  by  a  corrupt  police  state,  to  a  whole 
nation's  desire  for  a  new  way  of  life.  And 
the  more  the  Caudlllo  persists  In  his  rejec- 
tion of  change,  the  more  resolved  the  people 
become  to  do  all  they  can  to  bring  about  a 
Change. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  possibility  of  a 
change  In  Spain?  How  could  Franco  even- 
tually be  overthrown?  Will  Franco  finally 
•tep  down  and  open  the  door  to  a  peaceful 
succession?  What  are  the  forces  that  keep 
Franco  In  power  and  what  are  those  oppos- 
ing him?  What  do  the  Spanish  people  seek 
from  other  nations  of  the  West? 

The  forces  behind  Franco  are  still  those 
that  helped  the  Oenerallsslmo  establish  him- 
self In  power  20  years  ago. 

The  army,  the  strongest  of  those  forces, 
has  been  rebuilt  and  has  achieved  such  eco- 
nomic and  political  strength  that  It  is  still 
Franco's  major  support.  Most  of  the  old 
generals  and  officer  elite  from  the  civil  war 
are  dead,  leaving  Franco  without  any  serious 
rival.  The  new  generals  and  colonels  are 
Franco's  creatures  and  see  In  his  peri>etua- 
tion  in  power  their  own  security.  The  re- 
gime has  given  them  a  remarkable  economic 
situation  that  makes  them  eager  to  postpone 
any  change.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
army,  however,  a  new  feeling  of  opposition 
is  growing,  and  It  could  eventually  turn 
against  the  dictator. 

A  similar  climate  prevails  in  the  old  church 
hierarchy.  The  old  bishops  and  clergy  fear 
that  a  change  could  expose  the  church  to 
wide-scale  persecution.  Many  bishops  are 
former  military  vicars,  owing  their  position 
to  Franco.  This  section  of  the  chTorch  still 
fights  against  the  dead  Immanuel  Kant  and 
Miguel  de  Unamuno  as  much  as  against  the 
living  Jacques  Maritaln  or  Lulgi  Sturzo. 
They  are  often  In  conflict  with  Rome,  and 
some  of  the  late  Pope's  encyclicals  have  been 
expurgated    before    publication    In    Spain. 


Their  feeling  of  social  responsibility  toward 
the  people,  primarily  the  peasantry,  is  limited 
to  a  paternalism  reminiscent  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  support  the  big  landed  pro- 
prietors In  the  south  and  still  teach  the 
peasantry  that  to  suffer  is  God's  will.  Their 
Influence  upon  the  young  clergy  Is  weak  and 
diminishing.  To  them,  Spain  is  still  the  old 
fortified  castle  that  must  fear  Ood  and  re- 
main aloof  from  the  liberal  and  Protestant 
West. 

Together  with  these  two  traditional  forces, 
a  new  class  has  arisen  In  Spain  as  the  result 
of  the  economic  transformation  which  has 
inevitably  occurred  despite  the  regime's  in- 
ertia. This  new  class  is  not.  as  one  might 
expect,  the  old  Fascist  Falange  which  has 
died  both  as  an  ideology  and  a  political 
movement.  It  is  a  class  of  aggressive  nou- 
veaux  riches  whom  the  regime  has  made 
wealthy  through  corruption  and  through 
financial  speculation  and  the  use  of  foreign 
aid,  powerful  In  obtaining  and  delivering 
export  and  import  licenses,  thus  becoming 
the  strongest  vested  Interest  in  the  State. 

Although  not  exactly  a  part  of  the  new 
class — the  term  has  been  used  in  Spain,  too, 
following  the  publication  of  Milovan  DJilas* 
"The  New  Class"— the  Opus  Del  comes  next 
as  a  powerful  group  in  the  State.  It  Is  a 
Roman  Catholic  laymen's  asEoclation  that 
claims  to  be  socially  minded  and  politically 
enlightened. 

The  Opus  Dei  has  been  publicized  often 
abroad  as  a  Christian  Democratic  movement. 
Nothing  could  be  more  Incorrect.  It  Is  a 
Catholic  "llasonry,"  as  It  Is  called  even  by 
the  Catholics,  and  is  a  clearly  antidemocratic 
movement  which  tries  to  control  the  edu- 
cation and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  finances 
Of  the  country.  It  offers  Franco  an  Im- 
pressive screen  behind  which  he  can  cover 
his  own  passion  for  power.  Though  the  Opxis 
Del,  as  an  association  of  Catholic  laymen, 
denies  it  possesses  any  power  in  Franco's  re- 
gime and  often  emphasizes  Its  nonpolitlcal 
character.  It  Is  strongly  attacked  by  the 
young  revolutionary  Catholics  and  by  the 
Jesnlts,  who  see  the  role  played  by  Opus  Del 
in  the  state  as  a  misfortune  for  the  church. 
The  Opus  Del  hiis  filled  the  Spanish  ideo- 
logical and  political  vacuum  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  fall  of  International  faclsm. 
The  Falange  remains  strong  In  the  govern- 
ment-controlled trade  unions,  the  Slndlcatos. 
whose  aim  Is  to  keep  the  workers  silent  and 
acquiescent  In  a  regime  which  has  slightly 
Improved  their  standard  of  living  and  pro- 
vided a  certain  degree  of  social  security.  The 
decline  of  the  Falnngc  has  had  another  and 
more  complex  result:  The  sons  of  the  old 
Falangists  are  today  the  best  recruits  for  the 
Communists,  if  not  the  most  active  elements 
in  the  Communist  underground,  which  the 
regime  leaves  free  to  act. 

The  enemy  of  the  regime  is  not  commu- 
nism, but  socialism  and  liberalism.  Franco 
fights  the  liberals  and  the  Socialists  with 
greater  passion  and  conviction  than  the 
Communists.  The  latest  arrests  are  not  the 
only  example  of  Franco's  eagerness  to  flght 
the  liberals  and  the  Socialists  while  permit- 
ting the  Communists  to  continue  their  ac- 
tivities. The  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  satisfied  to  see  Franco  eliminate 
their  opponents,  for  the  sole  Communist  aim 
today  is  to  promote  action  "against  the  for- 
eigner." so  as  to  get  the  Americans  and  their 
bases  out  of  Spain.  In  that  movement,  they 
have  the  backing  of  the  Falange  and,  what  is 
even  more  dangerous,  the  younger  officers, 
supported  by  a  public  opinion  which  is  con- 
vinced that  Franco's  prolonged  stay  in  power 
Is  due  to  American  aid. 

Though  it  is  understandable  that  the 
Americans  did  not  go  to  Spain  to  free  it  from 
Franco,  as  they  did  not  go  to  Yugoslavia  to 
free  the  Yugoslavs  from  Marshal  Tito,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  indifference  with 
which  the  West  looks  upon  Spain  is  respon- 
sible for  Franco's  stability.     The  economic 


aid  that  has  moved  Spain  out  of  stagnation 
has  helped  the  new  class  of  merchants,  mid- 
dlemen, and  managers  more  than  the  broad 
masses  of  the  people.  It  has  made  the  rich 
richer  and  kept  the  poor  poor.  This,  too, 
explains  the  unrest  and  gives  the  Coounu- 
nists  a  useful  source  of  propaganda  against 
the  West. 

The  opinion  which  the  anti-Franco  intel- 
ligentsia has  of  the  West  and  Its  policy  In 
Spain  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  "Spain 
Is  an  underdevelop>ed  country.  The  West 
treats  Spain  as  all  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. It  seems  to  think  that  it  is  easier  to 
work  out  a  policy  through  a  monolithic  dic- 
tatorship than  through  a  constitutional 
democratic  government.  Therefore,  all  the 
talk  about  the  West  being  attached  to  the 
principle  of  democracy  leaves  us  baffled.  The 
Spanish  people  have  now  only  one  alterna- 
tive: to  fight  Franco  and  the  West  and  free 
themselves  from  the  foreigners  whose  atti- 
tude toward  Franco  is  subservient  and  oppor- 
tunist." These  opinions  are  repeated  again 
and  again,  not  only  by  the  liberals  and  the 
Socialists,  but  by  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  nationalists. 

They  all  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
they  must  break  with  the  older  generations  / 
which,  according  to  them,  have  betrayed 
Spain's  right  to  live  as  a  modern  democratic 
society.  The  Christian  Democrats  talk  with 
enthusiasm  of  a  revolutionary  Christianity 
that  would  sweep  away  medieval  feudalism 
and  give  Spain  greater  political  and  social 
freedom. 

The  young  Christian  Democrats  with  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  and  the  Socialists  have 
much  in  common.  When  I  was  in  Spain 
I  was  very  surprised  to  be  introduced  to  a 
Socialist  by  a  young  Catholic  clergyman  and 
by  young  left-wing  Christian  Democrats.  In 
Barcelona  I  met  some  anarchists  and  syndi- 
calists In  the  home  of  a  priest  and  they 
spoke  freely  and  without  fear.  They  were 
all  united  against  the  older  generation  and 
against  Franco,  of  course — and  against  the 
Communists  too. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  the  youngest 
group,  the  young  students,  who  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Communists.  For  the  Com- 
munists are  the  only  ones.  I  was  told,  who 
can  organize  successful  underground  action 
against  the  regime.  Franco's  regime  has 
done  nothing  to  help  the  youth  understand 
the  real  meaning  of  Communist  action.  The 
books  that  In  the  West  have  opened  people's 
eyes  about  communism  are  not  obtainable 
in  Spain.  Franco  fights  liberalism  and 
Christian  and  social  democracy.  Whenever 
the  Soviet  Union  achieves  a  technological 
victory  over  the  West.  Franco  Is  the  first  one 
to  praise  it  as  the  achievement  of  a  strong 
and  totalitarian  state  and  to  accuse  democ- 
racy of  decadence. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future  in 
Spain?  The  question  of  Franco's  succession 
is  still  an  open  one.  Spain  Is  a  monarchy 
without  a  king.  Two  pretenders  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  Don  Juan  Bovirbon,  and  his 
son.  Don  Carlos,  one  living  in  comfortable 
exile  in  Portugal  and  the  other  studying  In 
Spain,  are  waiting  for  the  succession.  The 
Spanish  monarchy,  according  to  the  Caudlllo, 
is  traditional.  Catholic,  social  and  represenu- 
tlve.  and  It  could  be  established  as  soon  as 
Franco  says  so.  But  Franco,  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  man  at  66,  who  seems  to  desire 
power  for  power's  sake,  doesn't  appear  ready 
to  move  out.  Though  offered  assurances 
that  he  would  be  safe  when  out  of  power,  he 
knows  that  his  life  In  Spain  would  be  en- 
dangered. 

Yet  the  longer  Franco  stays  in  power,  the 
more  remote  appears  the  possibility  of  a 
normal  and  peaceful  transition  to  monarchy. 
What  would  happen  if  Franco  should  die? 
When  asked  this  question  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Spain's  high  clergy- 
men. Franco  declared  serenely  that  power 
lies  in  trustworthy  hands,  the  bands  of  the 
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Council  at  the  Realm,  whtch  would  Insure 
the  normal  suoceaalon  under  a  monarchy. 

As  this  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  high 
clergyman,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  younger 
generation  in  Spain,  who  seem  convinced 
that  Franco's  continued  stay  In  power  can- 
not contribute  to  the  peaceful  traiuforma- 
Uon  of  the  state  into  a  coiistltutional  mon- 
archy. Many  predict  a  new  civil  war.  a  new 
conflict  between  the  old  and  young,  and  a 
new  period  of  anarchy  and  internecine  so- 
cial strife.  Furthermore,  an  internal  aep- 
aratist  movement  cannot  te  excluded.  The 
national  feelings  of  Catalonia  and  of  the 
Basque*  are  running  high  again.  Franco, 
with  his  policy  of  enforced  assimilation,  has 
merely  helped  strengthen  these  Internal  re- 
gional paaalons. 

The  Wast  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  new 
developments  in  Spain.  I'be  revolutionary 
movements  sweeping  the  Middle  East  have 
had  a  direct  impact  upon  Spain.  Against 
change  stands  not  only  an  old  decrepit 
regime  but  also  the  Indifference  of  the  West. 
The  only  poealbllity  of  prevtmting  Sp*ln  from 
moving  torward  a  new  ci'ril  war  in  which 
the  Communlata  might  benefit  is  change 
in  the  direction  oX  deoKKracy. 

The  recent  arrests  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Spanish  liberals  and  Social- 
ists Is  a  new  warning  not  for  the  Caudlllo, 
but  for  the  West  to  help  Spain  to  win  her 
freedom. 

iTxia  T 

I  From  tlM  LondOT  Economiit,  Dec  IS,  1958) 

OnaunoTr  Tkkaoinc  oir  Bcca 

With  866  housing  unlU  for  married  Air 
Force  officers  and  enltste-J  men  nearlng 
completion  on  the  outskirts  of  Madrid,  a 
new  white  village  welcoming  Air  Force  fam- 
ilies near  Seville,  and  a  housing  shortage 
looming  near  Cadiz,  tlic  Aokerican  "guests 
of  the  Spanish  Government"  are  settling  In. 

The  process  entails  a  degree  of  diplomacy 
that  Is  seldom  demanded  of  the  Individual 
citizen,  even  on  a  visit.  Some  17.000  Ameri- 
cans, p>eople  more  inclined  to  boance  than 
to  tiptoe,  have  been  shoe-borned  Into  a 
country  traditksnaUy  sensitive  and  suspl- 
cloiu  ol  forelgnera.  Here  they  expect  to 
stay,  as  a  corps  if  not  as  Individuals,  for 
10  years  or  more,  barring  aci:idents  too  dire 
to  be  contemplated  by  anyone  other  than 
a  billeting  officer  facing  a  dtslegatton  of  In- 
dignant house  wlvea. 

The  figure  of  17.000  U  a  symbol  rather 
than  a  statistic.  Given  with  reserve,  it  does 
not  include  the  expansion  in  force  now 
going  on  near  Cadiz,  nor  doe*  It  Include 
either  the  large  Embassy  stall  or  the  swarm 
of  unofficial  visitors — buslneismen,  friends, 
relatives  and  so  on — who  crowd  the  best 
Madrid  tootela.  The  Anveriian  population 
in  Spain  la  understandably  fitild. 

The  problems  It  creates  for  Spain,  and 
Itself,  are  no  Ulfle.  but  stUI  the  worrying 
that  is  done  about  it  looks  out  at  propor- 
tion. This  may  be  partly  beciuse  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  been  tr^/ing  so  hard  to 
prove  that  a  force  of  6-foot  Hers,  equipped 
with  wives,  electric  refrigerators,  blond 
children  and  baby-blue  aut'xnobiles  could 
be  Inserted  into  Spain  without  disturbing 
the  Spanlah  economy  or  upei>tUng  the  oon- 
servatlve  Spanish  sense  of  bow  life  is  lived. 
The  technique  choeen  to  work  this  miracle 
is  separate  living,  buying  anil  schooling. 

For  aope  time  the  Air  Force  has  had  a 
hotel  on  lease  in  Madrid  where  incoming 
service  families  were  lodged  on  arrival;  next 
the  families  had  to  find  llvLag  quarters  in 
the  town,  and  this  Increased  tiie  city's  acute 
housing  problem.  Now  that  the  new  Ameri- 
can suburb  near  the  TQrre)c>n  base,  called 
Royal  Oak.  Is  nearly  finished,  families  are 
assigned  Uvlng  quarters  there,  buUt  to 
American  standarda. 

Food  and  clothing  are  to  be  had  at  a 
commissary  and  a  post  exchanged  where  Air 


Force  wives  can  buy  Uie  tinned  gooda.  pack- 
aged groceries  and  frosen  foods  that  they 
buy  back  home.  Bread  is  baked  to  Air 
Force  specifications,  although  not  always 
with  success:  Spanish  bakers  find  It  hard 
to  understand  why  they  should  substitute 
foam  for  their  own  firm  loaf. 

The  theory  is  that  all  this  procedxire  oper- 
ates without  putting  pressure  on  the  Span- 
ish economy,  that  it  takes  nothing  out  of  it, 
and  avoids  the  inflationary  eHect  of  com- 
petitive bu>'lng  in  local  markets  on  the  part 
of  housewives  equipped  with  fatter  ptirses 
than  most  Spanish  women  have.  It  Is  also 
suppoEed  to  keep  the  American  wife  healthy 
and  happy  by  providing  her  with  approved 
and  famiUar  goods.  It  may  also  please 
American  suppliers  and  soothe  Congressmen. 

But  behind  this  somewhat  ostrich-like  pro- 
cedure lie  other  and  deeper  problems  less 
easily  handled.  The  whole  business  of 
building  American  airbases  and  housing  air- 
men in  another  land,  is  difficult,  as  the  Brit- 
ish well  know,  but  for  reasons  of  history  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  Spanish  affair 
has  been  handled  with  kid  gloves  piled  on 
velvet. 

So  Uicky  did  It  teem  at  first,  that  all  air- 
men sent  to  Spain  were  hand-picked  as 
Catholic,  married,  and  Spanish-speaking. 
To  cushion  Spanish  sensibilities  still  further. 
they  eotild  not  wear  uniforms  off  the  base. 
Now  that  the  forces  are  larger,  the  bases  are 
finished,  and  the  first  idea  of  a  huge  supply 
center  near  Seville  has  given  way  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  uuall  body  of  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand fliers  changing  frequently  in  line  with 
the  demands  of  Operation  Reflex  (described 
In  the  Economist  on  July  26)  most  of  these 
precautions  have  lapsed.  Airmen  must  still 
wear  civilian  dress,  (and  their  wives  may 
not  wear  slacks  In  public)  but  some  of  them 
are  bachelors,  and  sooie  are  even  Protestants. 

The  Americans  have  provided  nearly  a  bU- 
lion  dollars  for  use  in  Spain,  and  the  horn  of 
plenty  Is  still  open-ended.  What  It  has 
bought  them,  apart  from  such  tangible 
things  as  miles  of  concrete  airstrip,  and  hun- 
dreds of  buildings  on  base  and  in  housing 
unita — ^buildings  that  win  revert  to  ^ain 
when  and  if  the  farces  are  wttbdrawn — is, 
first,  an  official  permission  to  practice  mili- 
tary activities  which  (as  both  sides  miss  no 
occasion  to  declare)  are  as  important  to 
Spain  as  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  It  has  bought  them  an  almost  em- 
barrassing popularity  among  the  people  of 
Spain,  a  popularity  which  is  recognized  as 
fragile  and  certainly  reversible.  shovUd  tbM% 
be  any  falling  ont  between  the  two  govern - 
menta. 

New  as  it  all  Is  to  the  Americans,  some  at 
them  have  heard  that  it  is  only  4  years  since 
Spanish  mobs  crying  "Gibraltar  for  Spain" 
marched  on  the  British  Embassy  In  Madrid 
with  the  clear  Intention  of  btirnlng  It  down. 
Balked  by  the  police,  they  smashed  every 
window  that  gave  on  the  street.  If  some- 
one were  to  put  it  into  these  same  heads  to 
cry,  "Torrejon  for  Spain!"  the  vast  expanse 
of  glass  in  the  American  Embassy  building 
would  be  equally  vulnerable. 

What  the  Spaniards  have  got  out  at  the 
billion  that  has  been  spent  is  less  stressed, 
and  this  concession  to  delicacy  may  be  a  mis- 
take. 

The  Spanish  Government' maintains  firm- 
ly that  American  spending  has  done  almost 
nothing  for  them,  that  far  too  little  has 
been  given,  and  that  much  more  is  needed. 
The  American  officials  maintain  with  equal 
stoutness  but  less  repetition,  that  they  have 
done  a  great  deal — cushioned  bad  crop  ye^irs 
with  food  imports,  helped  railway  rehabiU- 
tatlon  and  roadbulldlng;  at  the  same  time 
they  Insist  that  their  spending.  like  their 
presence,  has  had  no  harmful  effect  on  the 
Spanish  economy  and  Is  In  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  current   Inflation. 

In  private  canversation,  the  benefit*  to 
Spain  tend  to  be  played  down  and  the  prob- 


lems emj^asized.    This  may  be  the  ^ect  oi 

a  short  and  exacting  experience,  but  the 
Americans  talk  like  men  still  uneasy  In 
Spain,  who  need  to  reassure  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  visitor  that  everything  is  going 
well.  The  one  word  that  must  not  be  used 
under  any  circumstances  Is  "occupation." 
These  forces  are  "guests  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
enunent"  and  there  during  good  behavior 
only.  The  sole  hope  of  staving  off  a  request 
to  go,  is  by  walking  as  softly  as  to  cause  no 
alarm. 

But  exemplary  behavior — and  that  is  what 
one  sees — can  only  go  so  far.  What  of  acci- 
dents, such  as  the  highway  tragedy  involv- 
ing an  American  car  going  at  high  speed? 
What  at  an  angry  scandal,  a  public  qtiarrel 
such  as  the  one  that  flared  up  between  a 
Seville  bootblack  and  a  young  American,  and 
was  on  Its  way  to  the  riot  stage  when  a  re- 
spected Spaniard  intervened? 

What  of  an  explosicm  in  the  pipeline? 
What  of  a  change  in  ambassadors  if  the 
(U.S.)  Republicans  lose  In  1960?  What  of 
General  R-anco's  not  eternally  postponed 
end? 

These  are  some  of  the  nightmares  that 
haunt  re^xmsible  officials.  Any  one  of  than 
might  Iveak  all  the  eggs  on  which  the  Ameri- 
cans walk  so  warily.  Yet  the  obvious  ccax- 
cern  makes  one  wonder  whether  the  obli- 
gations inherent  in  the  guest  status  have  not 
been  overplayed  until  they  too  constitute  a 
danger  point. 

If  this  operation  of  bases  and  pipeline  is 

as  truly  important  to  ^aln  as  to  the  United 
states,  is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  the 
resjjonsibillties  at  adj\istment  to  each  other's 
ways? 

Is  there  no  manner  In  which  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  this  second  phase,  can  convince  the 
Spanish  Government  that  the  risks  have  to 
be  borne  jointly?  If  not,  when  the  honey- 
nKXMi  is  over  and  the  base  opcratlcxis  become 
routine,  they  may  find  the  long-feared  inci- 
dent upcm  them — and  not  by  chance. 


MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OP  FER- 
TILIZER BT  THE  TENNESSEE  VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extoid  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  thCTe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  business  enterprises  which  the 
Hoover  Ckmrnission  p<^ted  out  the  Fed- 
eral Government  operates  in  competi- 
ticHi  with  taxpaying  private  industry  Is 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  fertilizer 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Originally  jtistifled  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  was  de- 
ficient in  supply  of  fertilizers,  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  by  1954,  in  com- 
petition with  private  business  TVA  was 
manufacturing  $19,800,000  worth  of  fer- 
tilizer which  it  sold  in  35  States. 

I  have  today  introduced,  for  the  third 
time,  a  very  simple  and  modest  bill  aimed 
only  at  finding  out  what  this  fertilizer 
costs  and  what  it  ought  to  sell  for. 

This  bill  would  not  do  away,  neces- 
sarily, with  TVA's  fertilizer  operation. 
It  would  simply  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  to  look  into  this  opera  ticm  and 
lay  all  the  cards  out  on  the  table,  and  it 
would  require  thia  Oovemm^it  opera- 
tion, if  it  is  to  compete  with  private  en- 
terprise, to  charge  at  least  a  price  for 
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its  product  which  will  cover  Its  real  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Can  anyone  seriously  object  to  deter- 
mining the  real  cost  of  something  being 
manufactured  for  sale  by  a  Oovemment 
agency? 

COUNTERVAILINO  DUTY  ON  WOOL 
TOPS 

Mr.  PHIIiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tingxiished  and  famous  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate,  has  informed  me  that  he  has 
inserted  in  the  record  of  his  committee's 
hearings  my  protest  on  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  the  countervailing  duty  on  wool 
tops  from  Uruguay  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

At  my  request,  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  has  also  inserted  protests 
from  various  labor-management  groups 
in  my  district  and  State. 

The  proFK)sed  removal  of  this  coimter- 
vailing  duty  on  wool  tops  is  just  another 
distressing  instance  of  the  destructive 
operation  of  current  reciprocal  trade 
policies  which  are  having  such  a  dis- 
astrous impact  upon  many  American  in- 
dustries. 

The  disease  of  reciprocal  "treatyitis" 
Which  has  infected  the  American  econ- 
omy is  seriously  undermining  the  pro- 
duction of  American  industries  and  the 
employment  of  American  workers  and 
taxpayers. 

This  disease  is  spreading  from  one  in- 
dustry to  another  and  is  now  affecting 
a  wide  range  of  American  manufacture 
and  production.  Its  worst  effects  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  textile  industry,  but 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  that  in- 
dustry, since  it  is  now  embracing  many 
other  industries. 

Since  the  executive  department  has 
not  generally  approved  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission  designed 
to  enforce  the  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  provisions  of  the  trade  treaty 
law,  I  urge  that  Congress  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  revision  of  basic 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  laws,  and  put  real 
teeth  into  these  laws  that  will  promptly 
and  automatically  stop  foreign  imports 
injurious  to  American  industry,  respon- 
sible for  causing  serious  unemployment 
In  this  country. 

It  would  be  well,  In  my  opinion,  to 
question  in  such  proposed  legislation, 
the  very  basis  of  trade  treaty  laws,  and 
to  adopt  workable  provisions  in  the  form 
of  a  quota  system,  or  some  similar  tech- 
niques, for  adequately  protecting  Amer- 
ican workers  and  businesses  from  ruth- 
lessly cutthroat  competition  that  is 
threatening  to  overwhelm  our  entire 
productive  system. 

I  have  stated  time  and  time  again, 
and  now  reiterate,  that  I  favor  and  sup- 
port mutually  beneficial  trade  and  com- 
merce with  all  free  nations.  In  fact,  I 
am  anxious  that  this  Government  should 


encourage  and  stimulate  that  kind  of 
commerce  and  trade  in  ways  that  would 
redound  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  Drastic  and 
prompt  action  must  be  taken,  however, 
to  effectively  stop  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion from  abroad  which  is  crxmibling 
the  foundations  of  the  American  com- 
petitive economy. 

In  the  process  of  taking  this  corrective 
action.  Congress  should  and  must  gather 
and  evaluate  the  recent  reports  that 
under  the  offshore  procurement  pro- 
gram and  notwithstanding  the  Buy 
American  Act,  the  Navy  has  purchased 
large  quantities  of  steel  from  Japan  and 
TVA  has  contracted  to  buy  $13  million 
worth  of  turbo-generators  from  Eng- 
land. 

What  the  Navy  Department  is  doing 
with  Japanese  steel,  I  do  not  know,  but 
am  endeavoring  to  find  out. 

How  a  tax-supported,  public  subsi- 
dized agency  like  TVA,  competing 
against  private  enterprise  business, 
could  so  flagrantly  purchase  electricity- 
producing  equipment  overseas  that 
could  be  procured  in  this  country  under 
conditions  more  favorable  respecting 
long-term  costs  for  repair,  replacement 
and  security  safeguards  in  the  event  of 
war  and  emergency,  is  completely  in- 
comprehensible  to  me.  These  agencies 
should  be  called  upon  to  explain  these 
apparently   unjustified   purchases. 

These  are  questions  which  this  Con- 
gress must  explore  and  correct.  What 
must  the  American  worker  employed  in 
these  industries,  who  painfully  pays 
heavy  taxes  to  this  Government,  think 
of  this  situation?  What  must  Ameri- 
can businessmen  who  are  taxed  and 
taxed  and  taxed  almost  beyond  the 
point  of  tolerance  and  fiscal  stability 
think  about  these  deliberate  decisions 
to  patronize  foreign  business  and  turn 
valuable  procurement  contracts  away 
from  their  doors. 

What  kind  of  policy  Is  it,  anyhow, 
that  turns  its  back  on  American  workers 
and  American  industries  in  favor  of 
foreign  workers  and  foreign  industries? 

Congress  has  the  duty  of  coming  up 
with  the  answers  to  these  questions,  if 
we  are  to  adequately  fulfill  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  which  require 
us  to  protect,  defend  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
velop its  human  material  and  natural 
resources  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country. 

TEXTILES  AND  ECONOMIC  FALLACY 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  a  very  illuminating 
excerpt  from  a  recent  editorial  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Textile  Industry  Threatened  by  a 
Maze  of  Bewildering  Restrictions." 

This  article  outlines  the  extremely  dif- 
ficult problems  of  the  textile  industry  in 
trying  to  cope  with  the  impact  of  the 


reciprocal  trade  treaties.  When  we  con- 
sider the  $18  billion  invested  in  textiles 
in  this  country  and  the  millions  of  in- 
dividuals employed  directly  and  indi- 
rectly in  the  industry,  the  damage  in- 
flicted upon  this  industry  by  foreign  com. 
petition  arising  from  the  operation  of  the 
trade  treaties  is  pathetic  and  almost  un- 
believable. It  is  rapidly  liquidating  large 
segments  of  this  once  great  industry. 

The  program  is  inflicting  unconscion- 
able damage,  detriment,  and  Injustice  to 
a  vital  American  industry,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  contagion  of  this  par- 
aljrzing  trade  treaty  disease,  with  which 
the  American  economy  has  been  inocu- 
lated, is  spreading  to  many  other  im- 
portant industries. 

If  some  effective  way  is  not  found  in 
the  Congress  before  long  to  control  the 
effects  of  the  operations  of  the  trade 
treaties,  the  American  economy  as  a 
whole  will  suffer  additional  staggering, 
shocking  injury  which  could  be  disas- 
trous to  many  industries. 

I  again  urge  that  Congress  give  its 
early  attention  to  these  crucial  problems. 
The  people  are  in  favor  of  sound  foreign 
trade;  we  all  want  good  relations  with 
our  neighbors  and  other  nations.  But 
we  should  insist  upon  truly  reciprocal 
treatment.  Foreign  trade  should  not  be 
a  one-way  street.  It  should  be  mutu- 
ally and  severally  beneficial.  The  pres- 
ent situation  which  accords  great  trade 
benefits  to  foreign  nations  and  inflicts 
serious  detriment  upon  our  own  Nation 
is  an  economic  fallacy  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. It  caruiot  be  permitted  to  keep 
its  deadly  stranglehold  on  American 
business  and  the  livelihood  of  American 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  editorial  follows: 
America's  Textile  iNmrsTmr  Thibatkneo  bt 
A  Maze  of  Bewildexino  Restbictions 

Most  Americans  respond  favorably  to  the 
general  purpose  behind  the  administration's 
effort  to  expand  international  trade.  How- 
ever, when  you  get  down  to  cases  and  under- 
stand how  the  reciprocal -trade  program 
works  In  specific  Instances,  approval  la  con- 
siderably short  of  unanimous.  The  plight  of 
the  textile-manufacturing  Industry,  which 
Involves  an  Investment  of  $8  billion  and  pro- 
vides employment  for  more  than  a  million 
Individuals,  plus  another  million  workers  and 
$4  billion  Investment  in  the  apparel  Industry, 
is  a  case  In  point.  The  threat  to  the  cotton- 
textile  Industry  is  a  weird  combination  of 
obstacles  before  which  any  American  Indus- 
try might  quail. 

First,  the  textile  manufacturer  who  uses 
cotton  yarn  mvist  buy  his  raw  cotton  at  tbe 
price  fixed  under  the  agricultural -support 
program.  In  the  meantime  the  Oovemment. 
stuck  with  cotton  which  It  has  accxunulated 
at  the  support  price,  sells  It  In  the  world 
market,  where  the  price  Is  about  20  percent 
under  the  American  "kept"  price.  Thus  the 
manufacturer  In  Japan,  Italy,  or  Indonesia 
la  able  to  buy  his  major  raw  material  for  20 
percent  less  than  his  American  competitor 
has  to  pay. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  doesnt  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  go  Into  the  world  market 
for  his  cotton?  The  cotton  farmers'  lobby 
and  Its  political  henchmen  have  taken  care 
of  this  possible  loophole  by  placing  an  Im- 
port quota  on  raw  cotton.  Although  most 
raw-cotton  Imports  are  prohibited  by  the 
quota,  the  present  duty  on  cloth,  dresses, 
shirts  and  underpants  made  from  our  ex- 
ported cotton  does  not  close  the  gap  between 
the  world  price  and  the  higher  American 
legislated  price. 
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Another  major  threat  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry Is  the  difference  between  American 
high  wages,  to  a  large  extent  compulsory 
under  various  laws  and  regulations,  and  the 
low  wages  prevailing  In  competing  areas, 
especially  Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  The  classi- 
cal free-trade  position — advanced  by  sup- 
porters of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff 
and  "Trade — is  that  consumers  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  low  costs  In  other  countries 
and  that.  If  the  American  producer  cannot 
meet  the  competition,  he  ought  to  go  Into 
some  other  trade.  But.  argue  the  American 
producers,  even  If  It  were  desirable  to  Junk 
the  American  standard  of  living  In  order  to 
boost  standards  of  living  elsewhere.  It 
couldn't  be  done  without  the  repeal  of  mini- 
mum-wage and  maximum-hours  laws  and 
other  protections  which  the  Anrierlcan  worker 
now  enjoys. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  textile  man  points 
out,  our  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration and  other  distributors  of  foreign 
aid  have  made  the  lot  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors even  easier  by  helping  to  equip  them 
with  brand  new  plants  and  the  latest  ma- 
chinery to  go  with  them.  Modernization  of 
the  American  Industry.  whlJe  impressive, 
has  been  hampered  by  Inadequate  deprecia- 
tion allowances. 

As  of  now.  Imports  of  all  textiles  are  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  trxtlle  produc- 
tion In  this  country.  Furtnermore,  the 
American  Industry  exports  more  textiles 
than  it  Imports.  However,  the  manufac- 
turer of  one  category  of  textiles,  ginghams 
or  velveteens  for  example,  heavily  hit  by 
low-cost  imports,  does  not  benefit  because 
the  manufacturer  of  another  variety,  like 
Industrial  webbing.  Is  unscathc-d.  The  ratio 
of  textile  imports  to  exports  is  far  less  In 
favor  of  exports  than  It  once  was.  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  our  foreign  customers 
are  being  taken  from  us  by  competitors 
blessed  with  the  advantages  already  men- 
tioned. 

Obviously  we  cannot  build  a  nonscalnble 
tariff  wall  around  the  textile  Industry.  How- 
ever. It  does  not  seem  unreasonnble  to  sug- 
gest a  compensating  Import  duty  on  goods 
made  from  the  cotton  which  we  supply  to 
foreign  processors  at  a  20-percent  discount. 
After  all,  American  flour  mills  are  protected 
against  imports  of  flnur  made  from  wheat 
sold  abroad  for  less  than  the  Kupport  price. 
A  little  less  enthusiasm  for  setting  up  still 
more  textile  Industries  abroad  with  Ameri- 
can money  would  also  contribute. 

There  would  still  remain  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  American  and  Asiatic  wages  In 
the  affected  Industries.  Probably  there  Is 
no  cure  for  this  except  an  enJorclble  quota 
which  should  be  liberal  enough  to  give  tbe 
Japanese  and  foreign  Industry  generally  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  market,  but  drastic 
enough  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  domestic 
Industry. 

THE  APPROPRIATION  PROCESS 
AND  TAX  REVISION 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  our  great  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
and  his  esteemed  colleagues  have 
brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Jouse 
for  taxing  life  insurance  companies. 

This  important  question  has  been 
pending  in  Congress  for  many  years 
during  which  the  Federal  Treasury  has 


lost  huge  revenues  which  normally 
should  have  flowed  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Government.  It  is  satisfying  to  note 
that  imder  this  bill  the  income  will  now 
be  received  by  our  Federal  Treasury. 

The  insurance  companies  themselves 
have  recognized  the  need  and  the  jus- 
tice of  such  legislation  and  have  been 
agreeable  to  an  equitable  formula  set- 
ting forth  what  the  industry  should  i>ay. 

We  all  know  the  diflflculties  presented 
by  such  legislation  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  insurance  business,  and  I  think  we 
are  all  substantially  in  agreement  that 
the  insurance  companies  should  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  just  as  other 
corporations  and  individuals.  They 
should  be  dealt  with  fairly  and  equit- 
ably by  the  Goverrunent. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Mills  and  the  com- 
mittee should  t>e  complimented  for  their 
endeavors  to  work  out  a  measure  that 
will  accomplish  this  result  without  im- 
posing unfair  tax  burdens  on  any  seg- 
ment of  our  great  insurance  business. 

The  problem  of  reaching  a  suitable 
formula  to  tax  life  insurance  companies 
and  mutual  insurance  companies,  un- 
doubtedly presented  a  very  challenging 
task  for  the  committee,  and  I  hope  that 
their  earnest  labors  have  resulted  in  a 
bill  which  will  be  agreeably  received  by 
the  companies  concerned  and  will  re- 
sult in  the  very  substantial  revenue 
which  is  anticipated  from  this  legisla- 
tion. At  lea5t,  we  may  agree  that  this 
is  one  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  my  opinion,  the  committee  and  the 
House  have  other  important  steps  which 
they  should  take  at  a  very  early  date  to 
tackle  and  thoroughly  revise  the  com- 
plex, inequitable,  outmoded  tax  system 
under  which  the  Goverrunent  is  now 
operating. 

The  balloon  budgets  of  recent  years, 
annually  swelling  and  inflating  in  an 
alarming  way,  require  adequate  revenue, 
if  we  are  not  to  revert  to  budget  deficits. 
They  must  be  painstakingly  considered, 
item  by  item,  and  all  fat  eliminated. 

In  the  past  6  years.  Congress  has  cut 
over  $20  billion  from  the  Executive  budg- 
et, but  there  is  clear  indication  that  the 
armual  budget  is  still  heavily  larded  with 
fat.    This  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Does  Congress  have  adequate  efficient 
machinery  for  evaluating,  going  over  and 
cutting  these  huge  annual  budgets? 
Are  our  committees  properly  and  ade- 
quately staffed  to  examine  with  scrupu- 
lous care  the  thousands  of  items  that 
go  into  these  budgets? 

Are  we  equipped  to  make  intelligent 
cuts  that  wiU  effect  F>ennissible  economy 
and  yet  not  interfere  with  national  se- 
curity and  essential  services  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Do  we  have  the  informed  know-how 
and  adequate  administrative  facilities 
here  for  following  up  the  expenditiu'es 
we  authorize  and  appropriate  for,  on 
governing  and  checldng  waste,  extrava- 
gance, seeing  how  funds  we  appropriate 
are  used,  protecting  the  interests  of  oiu* 
taxpayers? 

Is  there  need  for  more  and  better  co- 
operation between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  and  the  effective  co- 
ordination of  budget-making  policies 
and  the  actual  appropriation  of  fimds 
to  carry  them  out? 


Is  there  suflBcient  coordinated  effort 
made  to  hold  down  expenditures  to  the 
minimum  point  consistent  with  national 
safety  and  the  proi>er  socially  conscious 
conduct  of  Government. 

Do  we  need  here  a  supplementary  joint 
appropriation  body,  similar  to  the  one 
that  exists  in  the  tax  field,  staffed  with 
experts,  lawyers,  economists,  inspectors, 
and  investigators,  to  go  over  budget  re- 
quests with  a  fine  tooth  comb,  assist  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  determin- 
ing minimiun  necessary  expenditures, 
and  follow  up  the  entire  appropriating 
and  spending  process  through  depart- 
mental levels  to  make  sure  that  waste  and 
extravagance  are  minimized  and  that 
appropriated  funds  are  eCBciently  used? 

I  mention  this  subject  at  this  time  be- 
cause, as  I  have  indicated,  the  size  of  the 
atuiual  budget  bears  necessary  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  national  tax  levy. 

Now  for  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  deal 
briefly  with  the  related  question  of  tax 
revision.  From  time  to  time,  Congress 
has  made  herculean  efforts  to  change 
and  modernize  the  tax  structure,  both  in 
its  substantive  and  procedural  aspects. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  and  legis- 
lation presented.  One  measure  I  recall 
was  so  voluminous  that  the  bill  consisted 
literally  of  a  large  book,  which,  of  course, 
very  few  Members  of  this  House  could 
possibly  read  in  its  entirety  since  it  em- 
bodied countless  technical  changes,  let 
alone  fully  comprehend  its  provisions. 

The  withholding  principle,  enacted 
back  in  the  war  years,  marked  a  radical 
tax  departure,  and,  in  addition,  war 
taxes,  nuisance  taxes,  and  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  taxes  on  about  everything  from 
baby  oil  to  transF>ortation,  many  of  them 
still  unfortunately  with  us,  were  adopted 
by  Congress. 

High  rates  ranging  from  20  p)ercent  in 
the  lower  to  91  percent  in  the  upper 
brackets  were  established.  High  corpo- 
rate rates  were  also  enacted.  Excise  and 
other  Federal  taxes  imposed  a  virtually 
impenetrable  labjTinth  of  regulations 
written  into  a  tax  system  so  all-embrac- 
ing, haphazard  and  luicoordinated  that 
inequities  and  injustices  flourished;  fair, 
clear-cut  tax  obligations  were  minimized. 

What  is  worse,  exemptions  and  special 
administrative  rulings  applying  fre- 
quently in  a  discriminating  way,  multiply 
and  fasten  a  tight  grip  on  about  every 
class  of  the  taxpaying  public. 

Of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  are  these 
constantly  growing,  continually  spread- 
ing tax  burdens  weighing  down  workers, 
business,  fanners,  veterans,  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries,  retired  pensioners,  and 
others  under  the  press  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations freezing  inequities,  f avoritisms,  j 
and  gross  discriminations,  lowering 
standards  of  living  for  a  huge  majority 
of  Americans,  working  hardships  on  p>oor 
people,  swallowing  up  seed  capital  in  the 
maws  of  Government  bureaucracy,  dis- 
rupting and  impeding  the  productive 
fimctions  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
hardship,  inconvenience,  and  damage 
that  is  being  caused  by  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, nor  can  we  even  approximately  de- 
termine the  profound,  deteriorative  ef- 
fect of  high-bracket  taxation  go.  our 
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economic  system — that  fabulous  mecha- 
nism which  at  once  affords  work,  free 
play  for  talent,  energy,  and  ambition, 
high  standards  of  llvinR,  and  investment 
opportunities  for  our  people. 

How  long  can  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, constituted  as  ours,  stand  up  under 
the  oppressive  tax  burdens  that  are  in- 
exorably weighing  it  down  so  heavily  as 
to  give  genuine  concern  that  its  very 
underpinnings  are  being  undermined, 
and  may.  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
collapse? 

All  of  these  questions  point  to  the  ur- 
gency of  tax  reform  of  a  sweeping  na- 
ture as  soon  as  Congress  can  get  to  it. 

Unprecedented  demands  are  being 
made  upon  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  States  and  local  communities.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  has  undertaken 
large,  financial  support  in  a  great  many 
activities  heretofore  deemed  to  be  solely 
within  the  province  of  the  several 
States. 

How  far  can  we  go  down  this  road 
and  retain  State  sovereignty,  or  indeed 
preserve  constitutional  balance  and  the 
vitality  of  our  economic  system  is  a 
question  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  have  to  determine. 

I  think  that  thoughtful  Americans  are 
gravely  concerned  about  these  trends  to- 
ward centralism  in  the  guise  of  national 
welfare,  and  I  personally  believe  that 
before  we  proceed  further  along  oiu- 
present  economic  course  that  we  should 
stop  and  take  heed  of  the  clear  warning 
signs  indicating  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
socialize  American  Institutions  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  immeasurable 
benefits  and  blessings  that  have  come  to 
lis  and  our  great  country  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  At  the  moment  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  caiuiot  further  de- 
lay vigorous  action  in  these  two  fields  of 
budgetary  reform  and  drastic  tax  revi- 
sion. Nor  should  we  further  delay  a 
broad  evaluation  of  alarming  trends  In 
Government  leading  us  farther  and  far- 
ther away  from  our  free  institutions  and 
State  and  local  autonomy. 

I  will  not  here  elaborate  upon  the 
basic,  guiding  principles,  so  well  known 
to  Members  of  the  House,  which  we 
should  follow  in  this  process  of  regulat- 
ing our  fiscal  affairs  and  tax  structiu-e. 

We  are  committed  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  ability  to  pay.  By  the  same 
t(^en.  we  should  be  very  careful  and  see 
that  this  principle  is  so  applied  that  it 
will  not  go  beyond  the  true,  reasonable 
ability  to  pay,  and  thus  cause  hardship. 
Indebtedness,  and  penalty  to  oiu*  people 
and  our  business  groups.  The  vital  thing 
Is  to  move  with  all  practicable  speed  to 
harness  necessary  national  expenditure 
to  our  true  revenue  potential  xmder  effi- 
cient appropriation  procedures  consist- 
ent with  maximum  economy  and  under 
a  realistic,  modernized  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem, fair  and  equitable  to  all  and  stimu- 
lative to  our  free  enterprise  institutions. 
I  hope  very  earnestly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  House  may  soon  be  prompted  to 
the  full  implementation  of  these  funda- 
mental principles  and  wholeheartedly 
pledge  myself,  by  voice,  vote,  and  vigor- 
ous effort  to  every  cooperation. 


PRICE    SUPPORT    LEVEL    ON    MILK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  r^narks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
agreed  to  maintain  the  present  price 
support  level  on  milk  at  $3.06  per  hun- 
dred is  certainly  heartening.  Many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  lower  this  support  level  by  10 
cents — to  $2.96  per  hundred. 

A  price  support  drop  such  as  this 
would  have  resulted  in  a  difference  ^f 
approximately  $1,327,000  of  income  for 
the  First  District  of  Minnesota,  and 
would  have  worked  a  hardship  on  the 
dairy  farmers  across  the  Nation. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  not  to  reduce  sup- 
t)ort  prices  on  dairy  products. 

The  need  to  continue  this  level  is 
clear.  From  a  national  standpoint,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
1,500.000  farm  famihes  of  the  United 
States  derive  all,  or  a  major  part  of 
their  income,  from  dairy  cows.  Dairy- 
ing produces  19  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional income  from  agriculture — larger 
than  any  other  segment  of  our  farm 
economy. 

Dairying  exerts  an  important  in- 
fiuence  on  Minnesota's  farm  income  as 
well.  It  lias  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 9,739,000.000  pounds  of  milk 
were  produced  in  Minnesota  during  1958. 

As  a  dairy  farmer  myself,  I  represent 
a  district  composed  of  12  counties  in 
southeastern  Minnesota  which  depend 
on  dairying  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
farm  income.  An  estimated  1,327,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  were  sold  by  farmers  of 
the  First  District. 

The  supply  and  demand  situation  has 
so  improved  in  the  dairy  industry  that 
surplus  stocks  of  butter  and  cheese  have 
been  drastically  reduced.  Production  of 
milk  was  reduced  this  last  year  rather 
than  increased  which  occurred  in  the 
previous  years. 

This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  our 
population  continues  to  grow,  giving  us 
new  consiuners  for  milk,  gives  hope  for 
further  improvement  in  the  entire  dairy 
industry  and  the  support  price  no  longer 
needs  to  be  down  at  the  lowest  possible 
level. 


WABASH  VALLEY  COMPACT 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  WamplerJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  and  to  include  a 
copy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  enter 
Into  a  Wabash  VjJley  Compact. 

As  stated  In  article  I  of  the  measure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  States  of  Indiana  and 


Illinois  have  found  that  the  Wabash 
Valley  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  optimal  use 
of  its  human  and  natural  resources  and 
that  under-utilization  and  inadequate 
benefits  from  its  potential  wealth  are 
likely  to  continue  until  there  is  proper 
organization  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
coordinated  development  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  as  a  region  and  to  relate  its  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial,  recrea- 
tional, transportation,  development,  and 
other  problems  to  the  opportunities  in 
the  valley. 

To  this  end  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
party  States  to  recognize  and  provide  for 
such  development  and  coordination  and 
to  establish  an  agency  of  the  party 
States  with  powers  sufficient  and  appro- 
priate to  further  regional  planning  for 
the  valley. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  estab- 
lish the  necessary  organizational  ma- 
chinery to  devise  a  master  flood  control 
plan  for  the  protection  of  the  people, 
and  their  agricultural  and  proj>erty  in- 
terests, the  proposed  compact  would  be 
of  inestimable  value. 

By  way  of  illustration,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appeared  in  the  Sunday.  March  8. 
1959.  edition  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Tribune  an  article  titled  "Reservoirs 
Needed  on  Upper  Wabash."  which  sta- 
tistically docimients.  in  terms  of  himian 
lives,  agricultural  acreage  and  property 
lost,  a  portion  of  the  tragic  waste  and 
devastation  suffered  in  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley as  a  result  of  perpetual  flooding. 

The  story  states  that — 

The  1913  nood,  the  worst  In  the  Bute's 
(Indiana)  hlatory,  resulted  In  damages 
amounting  to  $11  million,  the  1043  nood 
damage  was  910.660.000  and  the  Iocs  of  six 
lives,  and  the  1950  flood  resulted  In  (our 
deaths  and  damage  of  $1,662,000. 

The  1958  agricultural  flood  loss  of  acreage 
along  the  Wabash  tributaries,  Including  the 
White  River,  amounted  to  262.500  acres  and 
224.700  acres  In  1957.  Total  loves  In  crop 
value  In  this  area  was  $10,190,000  In  1958 
and  $8,874,000  In  the  previous  year. 

The  lower  Wabash  In  which  this  area  la 
located  lost  174.000  acres  of  crops  valued  at 
$8,340,000  In  1958  and  142.000  acres  valued 
at  $6,300,000  In  1957. 

The  upper  Wabash  area  lost  83.068  acres  of 
crops  valued  at  $3,683,790  last  year  and 
78.267  acres  valued  at  $2,350,948  the  year 
before. 

Indiana  highway  losses  due  to  floods  In 
1958  cost  the  counties  and  the  State  $602,770 
In  road  repairs  and  $912,754  In  bridge  re- 
pairs. The  1957  State  flood  loss  figures  were 
$502,187  for  roads  and  $113,417  to  replace 
washed  out  or  damaged  bridges. 

In  Vigo  County  alone,  the  Wn^tnclal  bUl 
for  repair  of  flood  damaged  roads  In  1958 
was  $34,605  and  $30,000  the  year  before, 
with  $98,463  being  spent  on  bridge  repairs 
last  year  and  none  In  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  losses  sustained  dur- 
ing the  recent  1959  floodings  are  still 
being  totaled. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  appreciate 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  approval  of  this  measure, 
which  is  identical  to  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Shiplct],  and  Senator 
Hastkk.  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  text  of  my  Wabash 
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Valley  Compact  bill  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  enter  into 
the  Wabash  Valley  Compact  In  the  form  as 
follows : 

"THK    WABASH    VALLET    COMPACT 

"Article  I.  Findings  and  purpose 

"The  party  states  flnd  that  the  Wabash 
Valley  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  optimal  use  of  Its 
human  and  natural  resources  and  that  un- 
der-utlllzatlon  and  Inadequate  benefits  from 
Its  potential  wealth  are  likely  to  continue 
until  there  Is  proper  organization  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  the  Wabash  Valley  as  a  region  and 
to  relate  Its  agricultural.  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, recreational,  transportation,  devel- 
opment and  other  problems  to  the  oppor- 
tunities In  the  Valley.  To  this  end  It  U  the 
purpose  of  the  party  states  to  recognize  and 
provide  for  such  development  and  coordina- 
tion and  to  establish  an  agency  of  the  party 
states  with  powers  sufficient  and  appropriate 
to  further  regional  planning  for  the  Valley. 

"Article  11.  The  Valley 

"As  used  In  this  compact,  the  term  'Wabash 
Valley'  shall  mean  the  Wabash  River.  Its 
tributaries  and  all  land  drained  by  said  river 
and  tributaries,  to  whatever  extent  they  He 
within  the  party  states. 

"Article   til.    The    Wabash    Valley   Interstate 
Commission 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  created  an  agency 
of  the  party  states  to  be  known  as  the 
Wabash  Valley  Interstate  CommUsion  (here- 
inafter called  the  Commission).  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  c<>mr>osed  of  seven  Com- 
missioners from  each  party  state  designated 
or  appointed  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  state  which  they  represent  and  serving 
and  subject  to  removal  in  accordance  with 
such  law.  The  federal  government  may  be 
represented  without  vote  If  provision  Is  made 
by    federal    law   for   such    representation. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  of  the  party 
states  shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  vote  In 
the  Commission.  No  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  binding  unless  taken  at  a  meet- 
ing in  which  a  majority  of  the  members 
from  each  party  state  are  present  and  unless 
a  majority  of  those  from  each  state  concur, 
provided  that  any  action  not  binding  for 
such  a  reason  may  be  ratified  within  thirty 
days  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
each  state  In  the  absence  of  any  Com- 
missioner, his  vote  may  be  cast  by  another 
representative  or  Commissioner  of  his  state 
provided  that  said  Commissioner  or  other 
representative  casting  said  vote  shall  have 
a  written  proxy  In  proper  form  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Commission. 

"(c)  The  Conunisslon  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  shall  have  a  seal. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  elect  annually, 
from  among  its  members,  a  chairman,  a  vice 
chairman,  and  a  treasurer.  The  Commission 
shall  appoint  an  executive  director  who  shall 
also  act  as  secretary,  and  who.  together  with 
the  treasurer,  shall  be  bonded  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Commission  may  require. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  and 
remove  or  discharge  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions  Irrespective  of  the  civil 
service,  personnel,  or  other  merit  system  laws 
of  any  of  the  party  states. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain.  Independently  or  In  conjunction 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  party  states,  a 
suitable  retirement  system  for  Its  employees. 
Employees  of  the  Commission  shaU  be  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  coverage  In  respect 
of  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  provided 


that  the  Commission  takes  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  pursuant  to  federal  law 
to  participate  in  such  program  of  Insurance 
as  a  governmental  agency  or  unit.  The  Com- 
mission may  establish  and  maintain  or  par- 
ticipate in  such  additional  programs  of  em- 
ployee benefits  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
afford  employees  of  the  Commission  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  employees  of  the  party 
states  generally. 

^  "(g)  The  Commission  may  borrow,  accept, 
or  contract  for  the  services  of  personnel  from 
any  state  or  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof,  from  any  inter- 
state agency,  or  from  any  institution,  person, 
firm,  or  corporation. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  accept  for  any 
of  its  purposes  and  functions  under  this  com- 
pact any  and  all  donations,  and  grants  of 
money,  equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and 
services,  conditional  or  otherwise,  from  any 
state  of  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof,  or  Interstate  agency,  or 
from  any  institution,  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration, and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose 
of  the  same. 

"(1)  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  transacting  of  its  business.  The 
Commission  may  acquire,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property  and  any  Interest 
therein.      . 

"(J)  The"  Commission  may  adopt,  amend, 
and  rescind  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

"  ( k )  The  Commission  annually  shall  make 
to  the  Governor  of  each  party  state,  a  report 
covering  the  activities  of  the  Conunisslon 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  embodying  such 
recommendations  as  may  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Commission  which  report  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  legislature  of  said  state. 
The  Commission  may  Issue  such  additional 
reports  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

"Article  IV.  Finances 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
executive  head  or  designated  officer  or  officers 
of  each  party  state  a  budget  of  its  estimated 
expenditures  for  such  period  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  that  Jurisdiction  for 
presentation  to  the  legislature  thereof. 

"(b)  Each  of  the  Commission's  budgets  of 
estimated  expenditures  shall  contain  spe- 
cific recommendations  of  the  amount  or 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the 
party  states.  Subject  to  appropriation  by 
the  respective  legislatures  the  Commission 
sh.ill  be  provided  with  such  funds  by  each 
of  the  party  states  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining facilities,  a  staff  of  personnel,  and 
such  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  powers  and  duties  imp>osed  upon  and  en- 
trusted to  the  Conunisslon. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  meet  any  of  Its 
obligations  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
available  to  It  under  Article  in(h)  of  this 
compact,  provided  that  the  Commission 
takes  specific  action  setting  aside  such  funds 
prior  to  the  incurring  of  any  obligation  to  be 
met  In  whole  or  in  part  in  this  manner. 
Except  where  the  Commission  makes  use  of 
funds  available  to  It  under  Article  Ill(h) 
hereof,  the  Conunisslon  shall  not  Incvu-  any 
obligations  prior  to  the  allotment  of  funds 
by  the  party  Jurisdictions  adequate  to  meet 
the  same. 

"(d)  The  expenses  and  any  other  costs  for 
each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  met 
by  the  Commission  In  accordance  with  such 
standards  and  procedures  as  It  may  establish 
under  Its  bylaws. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
accounting  procedtires  established  under  Its 
bylaws.  However,  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  funds  handled  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  audited  yearly  by  a  qualified  public 


accountant  and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall 
be  Included  In  and  become  a  part  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission. 

"(f)  The  accounts  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  Inspec- 
tion. 

"Article  V.  AdiAce  and  cooperation 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
technical  advisory  committee  which  shall 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  such  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  governments 
of  the  party  states  as  have  significant  In- 
terest In  the  subject  matter  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work:  Provided,  That  If  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  a  party  state  a  representative 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  Comisslon  said  department 
or  agency  need  not  be  represented  on  the 
technical  advisory  committee.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  under  Its  bylaws  for  pro- 
cedures for  the  reference  of  questions  to 
such  committee. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  establish  other 
advisory  and  technical  committees  composed 
of  private  citizens,  expert  and  lay  personnel, 
representatives  of  Industry,  labor,  commerce, 
agriculture,  civic  associations,  and  officials 
of  local,  state  and  federal  government,  and 
may  cooperate  with  and  use  the  services  of 
any  such  committee  and  the  organizations 
which  they  represent  In  ftirtherlng  any  of 
Its  activities  under  this  compact.  The  Com- 
mission shall  encourage  citizen  organization 
and  activity  for  the  promotion  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  compact. 

"Article  VI.   Functions 

"The  Commission  shall  have  power  to: 

"A.  Promote  the  balanced  development  of 
the  Wabash  Valley  by 

"(1)  Correlating  and  reporting  on  data 
significant  to  such  development. 

"(2)  Recommending  the  coordination  of 
studies  by  the  agencies  of  the  party  states 
to  provide  such  data. 

"(3)  Publishing  and  disseminating  ma- 
terials and  studies  which  will  encourage  the 
economic  development  of  the  Valley. 

"(4)  Recommending  standards  as  guides 
for  local  and  state  zoning  and  other  action 
which  will  promote  balanced  development 
by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial parks  to  facilitate  Industrial  develop- 
ment, the  reservation  of  stream  bank  and 
lake  shore  areas  for  recreation  and  pubUc 
access  to  water,  the  preservation  of  marshes 
and  other  suitable  areas  as  wild  life  pre- 
serves, the  afforestation  and  sustained  yield 
forest  management  of  submarglnal  lands,  the 
protection  of  scenic  values  and  amenities 
and  other  appropriate  measures. 

"(5)  Preparing  In  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate governmental  agencies  a  master  plan 
for  the  Identification  and  programming  of 
public  works. 

"(6)  Cooperating  with  all  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies  In  the  encouragement 
of  tourist  traffic  and  facilities  In  the  Valley. 

"B.  Reconunend  Integrated  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  conservation,  development  and 
proper  utilization  of  the  water,  land  and 
related  natural  resources  of  the  Wabash 
Valley,  Including  but  not  limited  to: 

"(1)  Encouraging  the  classification  of 
Valley  lands  In  terms  of  appropriate  uses. 

"(2)  Cooperating  In  the  development  of 
appropriate  plans  for  flood  protection.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  construction 
of  protective  works  and  reservoirs. 

"(3)  Developing  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  flood  plain  zoning  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
party  states  and  their  political  subdivisions 
evolving  standards  for  the  implementation 
and  application  of  such  zoning  In  the  Valley. 

"(4)  Reviewing  the  need  for  and  appro- 
priate sources  of  suitable  water  supplies  for 
domestic,  municipal,  agricultural,  power.  In- 
dustrial, recreation  and  transportation  p\ir- 
poses. 
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**(8)  liMOttMilBff  ^  |»ttorn  of  lantl  un 
ftn<l  Naouto*  B»B«t«m«at  which  wlU  4n> 
orvMt  th«  lutuna  wtallh  ot  th«  ViOlcy  and 
promote  tho  woUmo  of  Ita  lahabltaats. 

"(<>  Xh  oooporoUoa  with  approprUto 
KfltnclM,  analyilnff  th«  rtorMUonal  ntoda 
Hnd  pountlal  of  th«  Vallty  and  davaloplnt 
n  program  for  th«  um  and  maxlmlnUon  of 
r«cr*aUonaI  raiources. 

"C.  Secur*  the  nacMaary  reaaarch  and  da- 
x'ttlopmantal  aotlvlUea  by: 

"(1)  Correlating  such  research  and  de- 
velopmental activities  as  are  placed  within 
Its  purview  by  this  compact.  The  Commis- 
sion may  engage  in  original  Investigation 
and  research  on  Its  own  account  or  secure 
the  undertaking  thereof  by  a  qualified  pub- 
lic or  private  agency. 

"(2)  Making  contracts  for  studies.  Inves- 
tigations and  research  in  any  of  the  fields 
of  its  Interest. 

"(3)  Publishing  and  disseminating  re- 
ports. 

"D.  Make  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate action  to: 

"(1)  The  legislatures  and  executive  heads 
of  the  party  states  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment 

"(2)  The  agencies  of  the  party  sUtes  and 
the  federal  government. 

"E.  Undertake  such  additional  functions 
as  may  hereafter  be  delegated  to  or  Im- 
posed upon  It  from  time  to  time  by  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  a  party  state 
concurred  In  by  the  legislature  of  the  other. 

"Article  VII.  Eruictment  and  withdrawal 
"This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
entered  into  and  enacted  into  law  by  the 
states  of  niinois  and  Indiana.  The  compact 
shall  continue  in  force  and  remain  binding 
upon  each  party  state  until  renounced  by 
legislative   action  of   either   party  state. 

"Article  VIII.  Construction  and  set^erability 
•TTie  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
aeverable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence 
or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  state,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  other  state, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  It  Is  the  legislative  Intent 
that  the  provisions  of  this  compact  be  rea- 
sonably and  liberally  construed." 

Sec.  2.  A  Federal  representative  to  the 
Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  he  shall 
report  to  the  President  either  directly  or 
through  such  agency  or  official  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify.  Such  representative  shall 
have  no  vote  on  the  commission.  His  com- 
pensation shall  be  In  such  amount,  not  in 
excess  of  1100  per  dlem.  as  the  President 
shall  specify,  but  the  total  amount  of  com- 
pensation payable  in  any  one  calendar  year 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000:  Provided,  That  If 
the  Federal  representative  be  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  he  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation:  Provided  further. 
That  a  retired  military  officer  or  a  retired 
Federal  civilian  officer  or  employee  may  be 
appointed  as  such  representative,  without 
prejudice  to  his  retired  sutus,  and  he  shall 
receive  compensation  ns  authorized  herein 
in  addition  to  his  retired  pay  or  annuity 
but  the  sum  of  his  retired  pay  or  annuity 
and  such  additional  compensation  as  may 
be  paid  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  •12,000 
in  any  one  calendar  year.  The  Federal 
representative  shall  be  entitled  to  travel  ex- 
penses, he  shall  also  be  provided  with  office 
space,  stenographic  service,  and  other  neces- 
sary administrative  services.  The  compen- 
sation of  the  Federal  representaUve  shall 
be  paid  from  available  appropriations  for 
the  White  House  Office  or  from  funds  avail- 
able to  the  President  In  connection  with 
special  projects.  Travel  expenses,  office 
apace,  stenographic,  and  administrative  serv- 


to«a  ahall  bt  paid  from  any  available  appro> 
prlatlona  Mlaottd  by  tha  head  of  auoh 
acanoy  or  afaaelaa  aa  may  ba  daalgaalad  by 
tha  Praaldant  to  proTlda  auch  axpanaaa. 

Sao.  S.  Tha  Wabaah  Vallay  Xntaratata  Oom- 
mlMloa  oonatltutad  by  tha  oompMt  ahall 
make  an  annxial  report  to  Oongreaa  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  tha  baflnnlnf  of  each 
regular  session  thereof. 

Sxc.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expi-essly  reserved. 


FARM  HEARINGS  FOR  NEW 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  tMr.  CooliyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House,  and 
particularly  to  the  new  Members  of  the 
House,  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  set  aside  next  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  March  18  and  19,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  Members  of  Congress 
who  desire  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee and  present  their  views  concerning 
farm  problems  and  programs.  We  want 
all  Members  of  the  House  and  especially 
the  new  Members  to  know  that  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  hear  them  or  to  receive 
statements  from  them. 

The  agricultural  dilemma  that  faces 
the  Nation  was  an  important  issue  in 
many  elections  last  fall  and  numerous 
new  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
were  elected  on  the  basis  of  platforms 
which  included  important  new  proposals 
for  farm  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  In- 
terested in  all  proposals  and  anxious  to 
have  the  new  Members  of  Congress,  re- 
flecting as  they  do  the  thinking  of'  the 
people  in  their  districts,  make  available 
to  the  committee  such  ideas  as  they  may 
have  with  reference  to  agricultural  leg- 
islation. 

The  hearings  wUl  be  held  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  will  start 
at  10  a.m..  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
Room,  1310  New  House  OflBce  Building 
The  hearings  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
Members  who  desire  to  appear  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  indicate  which 
of  the  2  days,  the  18th  or  the  19th  will 
be  most  convenient  to  them. 

If  the  Member  desires  to  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement,  either  as  part  of  or  in  ad- 
dition to  his  oral  presentation,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  receive  It  and  It 
will  appear  in  the  printed  hearing.  If  a 
written  statement  is  to  be  presented,  it 
Is  suggested  that  the  Member  make  ap- 
proximately 50  copies  available  to  the 
committee  at  the  time  he  appears,  for 
the  use  of  committee  members  and  for 
distribution  to  the  press. 


TUNISIA 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may  extend  his 


r«marka  at  this  potnt  tn  tht  body  of  the 

RlCOKD. 

Tha  SPEAKER.  IS  there  obJecUon  to 
th«  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUlnoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  salute  today  His  Excellency,  Hablb 
Bourguiba,  Pi*esident  of  Tunisia,  and 
His  Excellency.  Mongi  Slim,  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  on  their 
country's  third  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence from  Prance  on  March  20. 

Although  Tunisia  is  a  young  nation 
and  is  small  and  far  from  wealthy,  the 
country  is  important  for  the  place  she 
occupies  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Pate  has  given  Tunisia  a  privi- 
leged position  in  the  center  of  the  sea 
which  has  nurtured  civilization.  Prom 
her  favorable  position  looking  both  to- 
ward Europe  and  the  East.  Tunisia  has 
traditionally  welcomed  men  and  Ideas 
from  either  direction.  President  Bour- 
guiba emphasized  a  few  years  ago  that 
Tunisia's  responsibilities  in  the  modem 
world     are   dictated     by    her    location: 

Never  to  close  her  door  on  men  of  good  win 
bringing  spiritual  or  material  help  to  offer 
peaceful  cooperation  to  her  neighbors;  to 
be  the  conciliator  between  the  Arab  and 
Western  World. 

Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  Tunisia 
can  aLso  be  a  barrier  standing  between 
them.    President  Bourguiba  advises: 

In  a  world  which  has  great  and  obvious 
need  for  mutual  understanding  Tunisia 
stands  out  as  a  land  of  reconciliation  and 
fraternity  between  men,  religions,  and 
nations. 

Although  Tunisia  has  a  population  of 
only  four  million  inhabitants  and  the 
country  itself  is  no  larger  than  the  State 
of  New  York,  its  people  have  no  feeUng 
of  timidity  when  minghng  with  large 
Western  nations  for  theirs  is  an  ancient 
nation  whose  cohesion  and  personality 
have  been  established  for  many  cen- 
turies past.  To  which  ancient  cultural 
heritage  has  been  forged  the  modern 
civlhzation  of  Arab  culture  enriched  by 
drawing  elements  from  Islam  and  the 
West. 

Agricultural  production  still  provides 
the  main  part  of  resources,  which  as 
elsewhere  is  subject  to  fluctuations  end 
subjects  the  country  to  severe  repercus- 
sion on  standards  of  living  and  on  for- 
eign trade.  Therefore,  the  country  is 
eager  to  engage  in  other  development 
to  offset  the  uncertainty  and  disequi- 
librium of  an  agrarian  economy  and 
make  the  necessary  economic  progress 
In  the  modern  world.  President  Bour- 
guiba has  announced  his  country's  policy 
of  "total  Treedom  for  capital  and  bene- 
fit transfers"  for  foreign  investments  In 
Tunisia.  Moreover,  he  added,  mineral 
resources  abound  and  supply  raw  ma- 
terials for  industry  and  agrlcultiu-e 
throughout  the  world.  Though  he  read- 
ily admits  that  natural  resources  of 
energy  are  limited,  he  Informs  that 
labor  Is  abundant  and  economic  devel- 
opment is  based  on  confidence  and  lib- 
eralism. Tunisia  realizes  she  cannot 
raise  the  new  Industries  and  therefore 
the  President  has  appealed  to  foreign 
Investments  announcing  new  and  sub- 
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ttantlal  ruarantett  prortdtnff  tAVMton 
•tcurity. 

The  Preaidcnk  hag  announced  that 
Tunisia  deairts  frta,  dttnUlad,  and  logral 
rooperatlon;  that  Tuntita  U  modest  tml 
pix>ud  and  will  not  stoop  to  boirglng. 

If  we  of  the  United  States  would  but 
study,  give  thought  and  reoct  to  the 
wise  admonition  of  Prctldent  Bourguiba 
on  this  Tunisian  birthday  anniversary 
which  is  stated  below  oiir  pasition  as  an 
ally  and  friend  of  all  the  Afro-Asian 
countries  might  be  strengthened: 

It  is  Inctimbent  tipon  the  United  States, 
as  the  revponalble  leader  at  the  Woct.  to  re- 
view Ita  policy  and  to  chart  a  bold  new 
course. 

Alliances  are  only  aa  strong  as  its  mem- 
bera  If  certain  members  bring  to  the  al- 
liance weakness  and  lmperiali£tlc  tendencies, 
the  vitality  of  all  the  alliance  as  a  whole  is 
undermined.  The  antnnce  courts  failure, 
also,  if  it  p.'ops  up.  by  arttllclnl  means, 
regimes  which  ccnnmand  neither  the  con- 
fidence nor  the  loyalty  of  tbetr  people.  We 
Hnd  examples  ot  this  today  In  the  Middle 
East. 

There  Is  today  among  the  Arab  people  an 
cliLc  which,  in  the  mvt'.n.  Is  not  attracted  by 
the  blandishments  of  Russia  or  eommtrntsm. 
If  this  elite  nererthrifsi  compr.rts  with  the 
Soviet  Dnton.  It  la  ^-tth  the  simple  purpoec 
of  countering  the  .•■upport  which  the  United 
States  and  Great  Brttain  have  tendered  cer- 
tain unpopular,  cormpC.  and  tyraBnleal 
pwnarchl—  and  certain  vestiges  of  colonial- 

t«Jr» 

I  am  compelled  to  reiterate  the  warnings 
which  I  have  sounded  during  the  last  2  years 
In  my  weekly  speeches  to  the  Tunisian 
nation:  The  CFnited  States  runs  the  risk.  ■■ 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  ot  lo&ing  tha 
battla  wtta  Rnsiia  by  persisting  tn  backing 
and  In  Indulging  thoee  who  vkiiata  the  prin- 
dplca  of  human  Ubecty  and  dignity,  and  tha 
re&pect  for  nationa. 

American  poUcy  has  been  subject  to  am- 
biguities. While  Soviet  Intervention  In 
Hnngnry  Is  st.-ongTy  cntteieed,  Pmnre  Is  strp- 
pMed  with  airplanes  mn^  bombs  for  use  In 
Algeria.  In  tha  Middle  Eact  as  etscwhere, 
the  West  continues  to  prop  up  regimes  al- 
ready ka  tha  shadow  ot  extinction,  thus 
bringing  upoa  tha  Western  Alliance  the 
deepening  hoaUUty  of  all  the  forces  of 
change.  '' 

The  I7nlted  States  must  put  an  end  to  ruch 
nmblvnienee  and  no  longer  tupport  either 
Prance  In  her  actions  In  A'gerla.  or  regimes 
similar  to  Uie  one  whteh  exited  in  Iraq,  for 
tha  mar*  aaka  of  agrecsncnts  and  pacta. 
Tliesa  alllea.  luataad  of  ttrenstlicning  the 
Western  Alliance,  are  In  fact  robbing  the 
group  of  its  vitality  and  creating  d.ingerou8 
vacuums  akmtf  tiM  peripheries  of  the  free 
world. 

A  choice  must  be  mada.  The  United  Slatea 
woukl  do  betur  If.  Instead  of  entering  into 
fruitless  and  propa^ndiaUc  svkinmlt  meet- 
ings. It  would  h&ve  sertous  heart-to-heart 
t.i'ks  with  thocs  among  Its  own  alTlrs  who 
still  herbor  Imperisllftic  nmbltlors  at  a  thne 
of  the  awakenli^er  of  h11  nations  to  liberty  and 
froTd3aa.  Ai:icrlca  has  It  In  Its  power  to 
chart  a  bold  new  course  for  the  West.  Amer- 
ica i:  mighty  and  her  alllea  could  not  do  wKh- 
ouL  bar:  Tha  lUe.  security,  and  proaparity 
of  thcfe  alUra  are  b.:und  inextricably  to  the 
pr«*er  of  the  United  States.  Only  by  adopt- 
ir?  the  new  approach,  and  by  obllglntf  Its 
pMles  to  follow  Euft.  can  the  United  States 
f*ii»e  up  the  swaylnf;  structure  of  the  fret 
wr-cld  nnd  command  the  respect  and  loyalty 
of  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 

American  policy  toward  Tonisla  is  a  eaaa 
In  p^int.  Democracy  in  Tunisia  has  deep 
roots  and  is  popular  with  Its  peopla.  But  tha 
United  States,  understandably  perhaps,  con- 
tinues to  be  deferential  to  Prench  opinion. 


n  la  WMdltss  to  tnvolta  htra  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Algariaa  paopla.  Um  hlooiiim  la 
Algeria  continues  pnrtly  brcausa  tha  Uattad 
Stiites,  while  Kinccrely  wishing  an  and  to  this 
strife,  has  failed  to  um  firm  and  tmperatlva 
language  with  tu  Prench  ally— to  oppose  tha 
arrora  and  wandertnga  of  paaaloa. 

VS.  policy  has  mat  faUure  m  the  MMdle 
StM — the  faUur*  which  may  clear  way  for 
grentar  Ruaaiau  Infiuenee  In  that  area.  Tet. 
there  are  always  le&sons  In  defeat.  Out  of 
the  setbacks  and  the  disappointments  In  the 
Middle  E:tst  may  emerge  the  gtrtdellnes  for  a 
new  policy,  a  new  and  broad  course  of  action. 

Such  a  fresh  policy  must  be  carefully  con- 
ceived and  firmly  carried  out.  It  must  be 
designed  to  erase  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
pact  and  to  destroy,  by  positive  action,  the 
misconceptions  which  have  beguiled  millions 
of  oppressed  people  In  tiieir  craving  for 
libsrty.  So  long  as  the  statxjs  of  these  peo- 
ple remains  unchanged,  communism  will 
continue  to  beckon  to  thena  as  the  only  sal- 
vation from  the  feudal  tyranny  of  their  own 
rrg.mea  and  from  the  domination  of  im- 
perlalUtic  forces  from  without. 

The  aiternativea  are  grim  for  all  concerned, 
and  especially  for  us.  Should  the  United 
Stntes  lose  heart  In  the  defense  of  the  Mid- 
dle B-ist  and  Africa  and  withdraw  altogether 
from  its  overseas  bases  which  have  been  the 
t.-u-i^ets  of  so  many  Irresponsible  attacks — 
ehuuld  It  abandon  all  ita  allies  including 
PiiUMre  ai^  Great  Britain — not  a  day  would 
pass  before  Russian  armies  would  sweep  over 
Western  Europe. 

The  free  world  owes  Its  existence  to  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  United  States.  I 
state  this  blunt  fact  as  tlw  chief  of  state 
of  a  nation  who  Is  responsible  for  the  security 
of  his  people.  While  we  aaay  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  the  United  States  whenever  neces- 
sary, we  cannot  deny  the  fundamental  facts 
of  our  siirvlval.  To  deny  them  Is  to  yearn 
secretly  for  the  advent  of  communism  and 
for  the  destruction  of  liberty  and  dignity 
arerywhare. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  TEMPORARY 
COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  VETER- 
ANS' PROGRAM  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPKAKER,  la  there  objeetkm  to 
the  requeat  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  intioduced  the  f<^- 
lowing  Joint  rcsoluUoQ; 
Joint  RxaoLUTioM  To  EarAaLian  a  TsMPoaART 

Commission  To  Sivst  tux  VxrxaAiia'  Pro- 
cram  or  TRx  XTmrxD  States  ik  the  Phhop- 

nirxs 

Whereas  many  citizen*  of  the  Repubttc  of 
the  Philippines  served  valiantly  as  nationals 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  tha 
United  States  during  World  War  II: 

Whcreaa  notwithstanding  the  sacriflcea  of 
these  people  In  the  combat  with  tha  com- 
mon enemy  were  as  great  aa  those  of  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  certain  benefits  are  denied  these  vet- 
erans which  are  now  provided  other  veterans 
who  performed  comparable  service: 

Whereas  the  problems  encountered  by  PiU- 
plno  veterans  In  tha  matter  of  beneflts  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Istr.itlon  and  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  have  been  one  of  the  cnitses  for  the 
fleinazMl  tn  the  Philippines  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  existing  relations  and  agreement 
between  tha  Uiiltad  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines;  and 

Whereas  the  Inmiediate  soIutloB  of  these 
problems  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  har- 


monious ralatlons  which  hava  heretofore  ax* 
tatad  fcstnaea  Iheae  ti»o  mttona:  Ttiwafora 
ba  It 

Itesolatd  by  tA«  Senafe  aad  Noiue  of  Jlep- 
ra«caUMi«;.T  o/  tht  Vnitcd  StatM  of  America 
in  Congrcst  ojtcmbfetf,  That  thfrt  is  hereby 
established  a  Commtsston  on  Plllpino  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  (hereafter  referred  to  as  tha 
'*Coininlsston~) .  to  oe  compoaetl  of  five  maaa- 
bers  appoltttad  by  the  Praildeat. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Aay  vacancy  in  the  member* 
ship  of  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  Ita 
powers,  but  shaU  be  ai!ed  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  waa 
made. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man from  among  i  is  .    ambers. 

(c)  Three  menibers  of  the  Commlssloa 
ahall  conetitute  a  quorum. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Comml££loa  to  conduct  a  thorough  and 
CMnprehenslve  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  entire  veterans'  program  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Reputrilc  of  the  Philli>pines 
with  a  view  to  determining  a  Just  and 
equitable  aoiutlon  of  all  problems  relating 
to  or  growing  out  of  such  prognims. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  *o  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  full  report  of  its  findings. 
together  with  such  reconunendatlona  as  it 
deesia  appropriate. 

(c)  Sixty  days  after  tbe  submission  of  ita 
report  under  siibsectlon  (b),  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  $50  per  dlem  when  en- 
gaged in  the  perforansnce  of  duties  vested  in 
the  CammlaBlan  pius  reimtoursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensatioQ  of  su^  personn^  as  it 
deems  advisable,  subject  to  the  clvil-servlca 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  194S. 

Sac.  5.  (a>  The  Commission  may.  in  car- 
rying out  this  Act,  hold  such  bearings  and 
take  such  testimony,  aud  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  (within  the  United 
States  and  the  RepubHc  of  the  PhlMpptnes), 
as  It  deems  advise  Me. 

(b)  The  Oommlsirion  may  secru-e  directly 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  Independ- 
ent establishment  of  the  Government  Infor- 
mation. fitaUstlcs,  data,  suggestions,  and 
other  matter  for  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
resolution.  Each  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  establishment  shall  furnish  any 
of  the  foregoing  matter  directly  to  the  Com- 
mlsalon  upon  request  of  the  Chairman. 

Sac.  6.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated suctL  soma  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlaloQa  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tlon. 


TIGHT  MOKEY  AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  prerkms  order  of  the  Hotise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr.  Patmak  ]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
tight  money  again.     Very  tight  money. 

Raising  the  discount  rate  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  did  last  week  has  no  mean- 
ing in  and  of  itself.  This  is  a  point  that 
Is  frequently  misunderstood. 

The  dlscotint  rate  is  lund  of  a  signal 
or  a  barometer.  It  is  a  signal  of  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  already  done 
and  what  it  is  doing.  And.  more  than 
that,  it  is  a  pretty  definite  sign  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  expects  to  continue  for 
some  time  doing  what  it  has  already 
done.  It  has  tightened  money  to  the 
extent  that  within  a  very  few  dajrs  or 
weeks  we  will  hear  the  eflfects  from  the 
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grassroots.  The  effects  have  already 
taken  place  in  the  money  market  and  In 
practically  all  loan  rates. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  up  until 
March  4 — the  last  report  date — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  reduced  its  contribu- 
tion to  member-bank  reserves  by  $2  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  reduction  of  two  billion 
higrh-powered  dollars.  In  other  words. 
It  reduces  the  lending  power  of  the  pri- 
vate banks  by  $14  billion. 

This  reduction  in  credit  was  ac- 
complished principally  by  reductions 
in  the  Open  Market  Committee's  port- 
folio of  Government  securities.  The 
Open  Market  Committee  has  unloaded 
more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  on  the  open  market 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  We  can  as- 
sume that  all  or  substantially  all  of  this 
reduction  was  in  Treasury  bills.  Under 
Its  "bills  only"  policy,  the  Open  Market 
Committee  uses  these  bills  almost  exclu- 
sively to  expand  and  contract  bank 
credit. 

Now  can  we  say  just  how  tight  money 
Is? 

The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  them- 
selves look  at  what  are  called  net  free 
reserves  in  the  member  banks.  This  is 
what  they  consider  the  best  barometer 
of  the  degree  of  credit  ease  or  restraint 
they  are  maintaining. 

Net  free  reserves  are  arrived  at  this 
way:  You  take  the  total  excess  reserves 
in  the  banking  system  and  subtract  the 
amount  of  the  loans  outstanding  from 
the  Federal  Reserve's  banks. 

Excess  reserves  are  those  on  which 
the  member  banks  can  normally  make 
loans  or  buy  securities.  In  a  gross  way 
they  measure  the  banking  system's  lend- 
ing power. 

Furthermore,  in  a  quite  limited  sense 
the  borrowings  of  member  banks  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  also  bank 
reserves,  because  the  member  banks  can 
make  loans  or  purchase  securities  on 
these,  too. 

The  fact  is  that  these  borrowed  re- 
serves are  borrowed  for  qiiite  brief  pe- 
riods. The  Federal  Reserve  banks  lend 
them  not  just  because  member  banks 
want  to  borrow  and  are  willing  to  pay 
the  discount  rate,  but  because  the  mem- 
ber bank  is  in  an  emergency  situation. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  keep  mem- 
ber banks  having  these  borrowed  re- 
serves under  constant  pressure  to  pay 
them  back.  This  is  by  regulation  and 
long  practice. 

So  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
look  upon  loans  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  as  an  offset  or  as  a  subtrac- 
tion from  the  member  banks'  excess  re- 
serves. When  the  borrowings  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  exceeds  the  excess 
reserves  in  the  banking  system,  this 
means  the  banks  do  not  have  enough 
reserves  to  pay  back  the  reserves  they 
have  borrowed,  and  yet  they  are  under 
constant  pressure  to  pay  them  back. 

A  position  of  negative  or  minus  free 
reserves  means  very  stringent  credit. 
Free  reserves  were  minus  last  Wednes- 
day, the  last  report  date,  by  $177  million, 
and  this  was  approximately  the  same 
position  the  Federal  Reserve  System  had 
the  banking  system  in  at  about  this  time 
in  1957,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  was 


then  openly  admitting  and  advertising 
that  it  was  following  a  very  tight-money 
policy. 

MONKT  LOOSENED  WHEN  NOT  NTZOKD. 
TIGHTENED    WHEN    NEEDED 

Early  last  year,  at  the  depth  of  the 
recession,  the  Federal  Reserve  gave  re- 
serves to  the  private  banks.  It  gave 
them  all  told  $3.5  billion  in  reserves.  It 
gave  them  $1.5  billion  through  reductions 
in  required  reserves  and  $2  billion 
through  Open  Markei  Committee  opera- 
tions. The  banks  could  create  money 
on  these  reserves  at  the  rate  of  $7  of 
new  money  for  each  dollar  of  reserves. 
In  other  words,  on  this  $3.5  billion  of 
reserves  the  banking  system  could  have 
created  up  to  $24.5  billion  of  new  money 
with  which  to  make  loans  or  buy  securi- 
ties. The  money  was  not  needed  then, 
because  in  the  recession  the  demand  for 
business  credit  was  falling.  More  than 
that,  at  the  lower  interest  rates  then 
prevailing  in  the  bond  market  many  of 
the  big  corporations  were  paying  off  the 
bank  loans  they  already  had  outstand- 
ing and  were  going  to  the  bond  market 
for  money  on  a  long-term  basis. 

So  what  happened  was  that  the  private 
banks  used  the  money-creating  power 
given  them  last  year  to  buy  $10.4  billion 
worth  of  Government  securities.  This 
was  a  free  gift  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $10.4  billion  to  the  private 
banks. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  present  year, 
however,  business  recovery  has  been 
under  way  and  more  bank  credit  is 
needed  to  allow  this  recoveiT  to  take 
place.  So  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  contracted  credit.  By  reducing  its 
credit  to  the  member  banks  by  $2  billion 
this  year,  it  has  taken  back  $14  billion 
of  the  $24.5  billion  of  money-creating 
power  it  gave  the  banks  earlier  last  year. 
As  I  have  said,  the  level  of  the  dis- 
count rate  is  an  indication,  a  kind  of 
gage,  of  how  tight  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
making  money.  So  the  increase  to  3 
percent  last  week  brings  us  back  to  a 
rate  which  the  Federal  Reserve  main- 
tained in  the  first  7  months  of  1957.  As 
you  know,  that  was  a  very  tight-money 
period.  It  certainly  helped  to  bring  on 
the  recession  which  began  in  August  of 
1957.  And  many  economists  think  it  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  recession. 

Now.  how  have  the  money  market  op- 
erators and  the  bond  market  operators 
interpreted  the  3-percent  discount  rate? 
On  Monday,  the  Treasury  held  its  reg- 
ular Monday  auction  of  91 -day  Treasury 
bills.  The  yield  on  these  bills  jumped 
to  3.062  percent,  which  was  the  highest 
since  December  of  1957.  It  jumped  from 
a  rate  of  2.816  percent  on  the  previous 
Monday,  and  from  a  rate  of  2.589  percent 
on  the  Monday  before  that.  It  is  prin- 
cipally with  these  bills  that  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  regulates  the 
amount  of  credit  available  in  the  banking 
system,  though,  of  course,  when  the  rates 
on  very  short-term  securities  go  up,  the 
rates  on  long-term  securities  go  up,  too. 

AU.     IMTUZST     BATES     WILI.     COST     CONSUMEKS 
BILLIONS 

You  may  have  noted  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  on  Monday  that 
4-percent   yields   on   U.S.    Government 


bonds  are  now  freely  available.  The 
Treasury's  new  4-p)ercent  bonds  maturing 
in  1980  dropped  by  a  full  point  last  Fri- 
day following  the  Federal  Reserve's  an- 
nouncement, and  dropped  another  quar- 
ter of  a  point  on  Monday.  In  other 
words,  this  t>ond  dropped  in  the  open 
market  by  $1.25  on  the  100  between  Fri- 
day morning  and  Monday  night. 

On  Monday,  dealers  in  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances raised  their  rates  by  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  and  dealers  in  open  market 
commercial  paper  raised  their  rates  by 
one-eighth  of  a  point.  The  papers  for 
this  morning  report  that  the  New  York 
banks  expect  shortly  to  raise  their  prime 
rates.  This  is  the  rate  which  is  charged 
on  large  bank  loans  to  business  firm.s 
with  preferred  credit  ratings.  The  rate 
is  now  4  percent,  and  we  can  probably 
expect  it  to  be  raised  to  A\\  percent 
within  a  few  days. 

This  new  tight-money  program  means 
that  the  Treasury  will  have  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates,  and  it  is  confronted  with 
refunding  at  least  $28  billion  of  the  debt 
this  year,  not  counting  Treasury  bills 
and  savings  bonds.  Also  this  does  not 
count  the  now  financing  that  will  be  nec- 
essary because  of  the  large  Federal  defi- 
cit this  year. 

This  new  increase  In  interest  rates  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  just  in  interest  charges  on 
the  Federal  debt.  And  it  will  cost  con- 
sumers many  times  that  amount  in  in- 
creased carrying  charges  on  personal 
debts  and  in  higher  prices,  whether  or 
not  they  buy  on  credit. 

This  new  tight-money  policy  means 
that  a  heavy  damper  and  huge  wet  blan- 
ket is  l)eing  put  on  the  business  recovery. 

The  new  report  on  unemployment  be- 
came available  last  night.  Unemploy- 
ment did  not  drop  in  February  as  had 
been  widely  predicted.  UnemplojTnent 
almost  always  does  drop  in  February  l)e- 
cause  of  seasonal  factors.  But  last 
month  unemployment  actually  increa.sed 
by  25.000  people.  People  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  more  than  15  weeks  now 
number  more  than  a  million  and  a  half. 

Speaking  in  the  most  conservative 
terms  I  can  think  of,  putting  on  a  new 
credit  squeeze  at  this  time  is  a  shocking 
thing  to  do.     It  is  utterly  indefensible. 

rXDEXAL    RKSEXVE    SYSTEM    ncHTINO 
"PSTCHOLOCT" 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  ra- 
tional excuse  for  a  new  credit  squeeze 
at  this  time.  The  only  halfway  plausible 
excuse  that  I  have  seen  is  one  advanced 
by  Miss  Sylvia  Porter  in  her  column  to- 
day. It  is  her  thesis  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  fighting  psychology. 
And  this  may  be  true.  By  the  processes 
of  elimination,  the  System  certainly  is 
not  fighting  inflation.  There  is  no  in- 
flation to  be  fought  and  no  signs  of  any. 
But  it  is  true,  as  Miss  Porter  points  out, 
there  is  considerable  "psychology  of  in- 
flation" in  the  country.  But  if  this  is 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  fight- 
ing, then  it  is  fighting  a  psychology 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  people  them- 
selves have  helped  to  create.  Chairman 
Martin  himself  has  recently  been  making 
public  statements  of  the  same  kind  which 
President  Eisenhower  and  other  admin- 
istration spokesmen  have  been  making  so 
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freely  and  wtaieh  would  hAve  m  believe 
that  a  real  and  monstrous  inflation  is 
upon  us.  big  as  life,  or  is  certainly  jost 
around  the  comer.  All  of  this  propa- 
ganda has  frightened  a  lot  of  people. 

So.  if  it  is  true  that  this  new  tight- 
money,  hl^-interest  squeese  is  merely  to 
fisht  a  psychology,  then  I  say  it  is  too  bad 
that  practically  the  whole  Nation  has  to 
suffer — everyljody  except  the  bankers 
find  big -money  lenders — in  order  to  fight 
an  imaginary  bogeyman  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities have  themselves  created. 

Miss  Porter's  column,  or  such  portions 
of  it  as  appeared  in  the  Wa.<%bin6rton 
Evening  Star  today.  March  12,  is  as  i(A- 
lows: 

PsTCBOLOcT  or  Ifotj^ttom 
(By  SyHls  Porter) 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  lian  tightened 
crrcHt   a^min. 

It  dkl  Uiis  by  IncrcAftlng  th«  interest  rate 
It  ctaarsn  tktm  Nation's  banks  for  loans  from 
the  System.  Thereby  It  gave  the  slgjMU  to 
lu  memher  banks  to  cliarge  more  for  loaiis 
tbey  In  turn  naake  to  you  as  a  liiii  iiii  ■■iiiiii 
or  as  an  IzuUvIduai  constuner  and  it  set  the 
rta^e  for  another  round  of  borrowing  rats 
Inrreases  up  and  down  the  Mne. 

Why? 

This  »  strong  ami -tnflstkio  step.  Why  tb«s 
move  at  s  time  wbeo  unemployment  is  un- 
comfortably ck>»e  to  &  mtUiou  and  a  Gov- 
ernor of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Bo.-u-d  openly 
admits  the  high  leNel  ol  )ob<essness  Is  a 
social,  political,  and  e<:onomlc  problem 
today? 

The  flrst  key  point  Is  that  the  FedCTRl 
Reserve  System  Is  not  fiphtlng  actual,  rertotis 
IntUUon.  There  Isn't  ar.y  actual,  sertous 
InflatiOB  new. 

More  apcclfkatUy.  the  ptlcce  we  pay  st  re- 
tail for  food,  most  major  products,  have  been 
holding  steady  la  a  comparatively  narrow 
range  and  there  tiave  beer,  few  big  upswings 
hfi  other  pHee  areas.  TTwre's  lots  of  excess 
capacity  In  m.iny  lines  of  Industry  and  most 
corporatior^  could  torn  out  more  goods  if 
the  drmands  were  present.  There  are  no 
signs  that  consunkcrs  an-  taking  off  on  a 
buylUK  splurge,  do  skgns  thai  business  will 
boost  Its  spending  on  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment for  some  thne.  The  auto  Industry  is 
hardly  booming,  honslng  Isnt  In  a  runaway 
advance. 

And  then  there  Is  unemployment,  dismay- 
ingly high  In  some  kry  ar^as.  And  even  in 
regions  which  are  prospering,  there  Is  proper 
worry  about  the  general  economic  Impact — 
as  well  as  simple  human  meaning — -of  mil- 
lions of  Jobless  at  this  st-ige  of  a  business 
advance,  and  of  no  prosptct  for  a  big  drop 
In  the  totals  tmtil  the  economy  Is  consider- 
ably boomler. 

Wo.  Regardless  of  what  you  may  Uiiuk  the 
White  Rouse  is  saying  atX)Ut  Inflation  or 
how  you  Interpret  the  rep<?ated  warnings  of 
leading  Washington  poIlc>-makers.  actual 
Infhitton  Is  not  our  problem  today. 

What.  then.  Is  tlie  explanation  for  the 
tightening  of  the  credit  saews  at  this  date? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  trying  to  fight  a  psychology  of  in- 
flation— a  spreading  conviction  aiuong  In- 
crracing  numbers  of  businessmen  aiid  wage 
earners  that  prices  and  wa^es  soon  are  going 
Into  another  leapfrog  upswing  and  the  dollar 
ic  deemed  to  loee  buying  power  rapidly  and 
s.ci^iily. 

It  Is  this  psychology  which  has  been  be- 
hind much  of  the  indiecrimlnate  buying  In 
the  stock  market  lu  recent  months.  In  a 
sense,  thla  buying  ha«  re|>resented  a  flight 
from  the  dollar,  and  it  is  imreaaonaUe,  It  is 
dangerous,  it  is  destructlv<i.  It  la  this  psy- 
chology which  has  caused  investors  to  be 
indifferent    to    new    Government    securities. 


It  Is  fliis  psyAoIogy  wlHdi  analysts  fear  may 
Isttd  to  uneound  increases  In  wages,  prtcee. 
wfltf  baying. 

Reserve  Board  Chalrsian  Martin  has  stated 
flatly  that  the  "inlUmwrtrte  tinder^  of  in- 
flation Is  "all  around  us"  and  the  speculative 
psychology  so  clearly  evident  co«ld  spark  an 
taOatton  blowoff  at  any  time.  Re  has  said 
that  only  proper  pabttc  and  private  actions 
could  avert  thla  blowoff. 

Thus  the  tightening  at  the  credit  screws. 
It  Is  a  signal  that  the  Reserve  System  Intends 
to  fight  aggressively  the  psychology  oi  In- 
flation, that  it  Is  determined  to  get  in  poai- 
tion  to  combat  inflationary  forces  themselves 
whenever  tbey  emerge.  It  Is  a  warning  to  all 
to  act  with  caution. 


THE  LATE  LT.  GEN.  FLOYD  L.  PARKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Can- 
riKLsi.  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  conseiit  to  revise  and  erttend 
my  remarlc;  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAlfPTEU).  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt. 
Gen.  Floyd  L.  Parks,  who  died  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Hospital  early  Tuesday 
miarning,  was  one  of  the  most  imforget- 
table  men  I  have  ever  met. 

While  I  have  long  known  of  the  gen- 
eral's outstanding  reccffd  both  in  time 
of  war  and  peace.  I  never  came  to  loxiw 
him  closely  imtil  I  was  a  fellow  patient 
at  Walter  Reed  last  September  and  Octo- 
ber. While  I  was  con\-alescing  from  sur- 
gery. I  would  join  iiim  for  breaikrast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner,  and  I  developed 
tremendous  admiration  and  affection  for 
iiun  because  of  his  obvious  lot'e  for  his 
fellow  men.  Hour  after  hour,  he  would 
relate  most  interesting  stories  of  ex- 
traordinary expeilences  and  always  he 
was  wout  to  speak  well  oi  others. 

When  the  generals  old  alma  mater, 
Clemsoo,  played  Maryland  on  the  grid- 
iron last  fall,  he  insisted  that  I  have  a 
front  seat  v.ith  him  for  the  television 
set  in  his  room. 

He  was  ao  proud  of  his  family,  aiul  I 
was  privileged  to  meet  Mrs.  Parks  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Walter  Reed.  He  tsilked 
much  of  his  daughter  and  three  sons, 
one  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  one 
now  a  Cadet  at  the  Academy,  and  the 
other  a  lieutenant  at  Ft.  Belvoir. 

Last  night,  when  I  was  a  guest  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  at  a  buffet 
supper  at  the  association's  new  head- 
quarters on  16th  Street,  a  guide  took  me 
into  the  general's  ofBce,  and  on  his  desk 
was  a  striking  picture  of  his  family.  On 
Che  walls  were  framed  pictures  of  his 
fellow  American  military  commanders, 
one  of  them  from  General  Rsenhov-er, 
who,  in  an  autographed  picture,  had  paid 
compliment  to  "my  devoted  friend  of  S8 
years." 

Ptiil  Casey,  staff  reporter  of  the  Wash- 
ington E\)st  and  Times  Herald,  yesterday 
wrote  a  story  of  the  passing  of  this  great 
American,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 
GgMiati.  Pajucs  Is  Dkao  at  68 
(By  PliU  Casey) 

lit.  Gen.  Floyd  U  Parka,  who  achieved  with 
ease  the  unlikely  feat  of  being  an  Army  news 


boss  and  popQlar  at  the  same  time,  died  early 
yesterday  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center. 

General  Parks  win  be  buried  with  full 
honors  Thursday,  after  fnneral  services  at 
3  p.m.  at  Port  Myer  Chapel. 

The  63-year-oid  soMler  rose  from  private 
to  general  during  his  38-ye»r  military  career 
with  distinguished  setvice  in  World  War  II. 

Affable  and  humorous,  he  became  some- 
thing of  a  press  corps  darling  during  his 
tenure  as  Chief  of  Army  Information,  most 
of  the  time  from  1946  to  1953. 

SHVNWXD  CZKaOKSIUP 

The  newsmen  rejected  his  ability,  fair- 
ness, and  straightforward  destre  to  let  the 
peofjle  know.  He'd  had  no  r»«ws  experience, 
but  he  had  the  right  imputes,  or.  at  least. 
the  impulses  newsmen  like.  He  knew  news 
is  news,  eicn  if  it's  bad. 

Newsmen  who  dealt  with  him  in  that  diffl- 
cuit  post,  during  the  years  when  Chief  of 
Staff  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  was  being  ru- 
mored as  a  presidential  posaibility,  not  only 
on  one  but  both  tickets,  fourxl  htm  tmfail- 
ii.gly  courteous,  able,  and  helpful  a«  he 
could  be. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  Armj's  top  strata 
egists  and  field  soldiers,  holder  of  a  Di^Un- 
g dished  Service  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster, 
and  numerous  other  decorations,  he  also 
could  tell  a  good  story. 

One  of  thena  was  on  him  and  about  Mr. 
Eisenhower.  The  two  had  been  old  friends, 
beginning  when  Ike  was  a  colonel  and  he 
was  a  captain. 

"I  hadn't  seen  him  for  33  years,"  General 
Parka  recalled  one  day,  "and  I  ran  into  him 
in  England  in  1944.  He  sakl.  Hello,  Floyd. 
Wliat  happened  to  your  hair?'  " 

AntBORKx  covrmfitrntt 

A  veteran  of  Army  service  during  World 
War  I.  the  general  took  the  first  airborne 
troops  Into  Germany  In  World  War  II.  and 
after  the  war  was  a  sort  of  Mayor  of  Berlin, 
with  the  tttle,  "Chief  Kommandator,"  pre- 
siding over  meetings  of  the  combined  British, 
French,  and  Russian  commanders  of  the  oc- 
cupational forces. 

"We'd  start  off  like  a  aandlot  baseball 
team,"  he  said  once.  "Each  gpoaking  ^^  own 
language.  It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  me  the 
British  speak  English." 

Later,  he'd  have  the  day's  problems  writ- 
ten in  the  three  languages.  When  he  pointed 
to  one  of  the  written  problems  aiMl  its  sug- 
gested answer,  what  he  got  was  "Da,"  "Oui." 
and  "Quite  right,  old   vaaxv." 

The  only  tropiiy  he  picked  up  in  Germany 
was  a  wastebasket  of  Hitler's  that  he  found 
in  the  bombed  cliancellery.  It  used  to  sit 
next  to  his  study  desk  at  Fort  M?ade.  while 
he  was  commander  of  the  Second  Army  from 
1933  to  1956. 

He  was  an  avkl  golfer,  and  a  good  one, 
better  than  his  celebrated  golfing  companion. 
President  Eisenhower.  In  1957.  he  was  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  senior  champion,  and  he  served 
as  president  of  the  MidcUe  AUant'.c  Go'f 
A:«cclation.  He  fouxkded  a  junior  golf 
tournament  at  Fort  Meade. 

HATIVl    or   KINTUCKT 

Bom  In  Louisville,  he  passed  mvich  of  h!s 
ycuth  In  South  Carolina,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Clemson  College  there.  He  en- 
Msted  as  a  private  In  World  War  I  and  later 
won  a  commission. 

He  won  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
with  the  oak  leaf  cluster  for  his  work  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army  Ground  Forces,  early 
in  World  War  IT.  and  for  his  service  In 
Europe.  There,  he  was  Chief  of  Strff  of  the 
First  Allied  Airborne  Army,  taking  part  in 
the  naasaive  air  assault  in  HoUand  and  the 
Rhine  River  crossing.  He  took  command  of 
the  First  U.S.  Airborne  Army  in  May  1945, 
and  led  the  first  American  troops  into  Berlin. 

General  Parks  made  all  adiBinistratlve  ar- 
rangements for  the  Potsdam  Conference  la 
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July  1946.  and  received  an  official  commenda- 
tion from  President  Ttuman. 

In  later  years,  he  had  been  critical  of  De- 
fense E>epartment  supervision  over  public 
information  on  the  Military  Establishment. 
His  phlloeophy  was  that  as  few  impediments 
as  possible  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know. 

DIRECTZD    NRA 

After  retiring  from  service  in  1966,  he  was 
named  executive  director  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  and  reaction  to  him  there 
was  Just  what  it  had  been  in  the  Army  and 
among  the  press  corps  here. 

A  woman  who  worked  with  him  In  the 
association  echoed  the  warm  words  of  vet- 
eran political  and  golflng  writers:  "He  was 
one  of  the  nicest  people  I've  ever  known." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Harriet  M. 
Parks:  a  daughter.  Edwyna  Ann  Strain,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.;  three  sons,  Floyd  L. 
Parks,  Jr.,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland:  Cadet  Basil  M.  Parks,  now  at  the 
US.  Military  Academy:  and  Army  Lt.  Wil- 
liam R.  Parks,  of  Ft.  Bel  voir.  Va.;  and  a 
granddaughter. 

Washington's  three  daily  newspapers 
yesterday  carried  these  editorial  trib- 
utes: 

|From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11,  1959 1 

Floyd  L.  Parks 

Lt.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  Parks  was  a  fine  soldier 
with  an  exceptional  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  public  information.  This 
graduate  engineer  who  served  with  armored 
and  paratroop  forces  had  a  splendid  war- 
time record  as  Chief  of  Staff  at  headquarters 
of  the  Army  ground  forces  in  Washington, 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Ist  Allied  Airborne 
Army  in  E^urope,  and  later  as  commander  of 
the  1st  American  Airborne  Army  and  com- 
manding general  of  the  United  States  sector 
in  Berlin.  He  led  the  first  American  troops 
into  Berlin,  helpsd  restore  public  services  in 
that  devastated  city,  and  made  administra- 
tive arrangements  for  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence. Afterward  he  served  two  tours  as  Army 
chief  of  Information,  as  deputy  Army  com- 
mander in  the  Pacific  and  as  commanding 
general  of  the  2d  Army  at  Fort  Meade  be- 
fore his  retirement  3  years  ago. 

But  these  cold  statistics  do  not  tell  \he 
full  story  about  a  warm  and  able  man. 
Floyd  Parks  had  an  Innate  sense  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  his  Judgment,  wliether  in  com- 
mand or  in  his  Information  activities,  was 
almost  invariably  keen.  He  was  a  valuable 
counselor  who  made  his  impact  felt  at  top 
levels.  He  was  an  expert  golfer  and  rifleman 
who  also  loved  a  good  story.  His  flair  for 
putting  the  Army  8  best  foot  forward  was 
recognized  In  the  fact  that  he  was  twice 
brought  back  to  the  Pentagon  as  chief  of 
information.  His  credo,  as  described  in  t>.e 
Army  Information  Digest,  was  a  simple  one 
which  bears  much  emulation: 

"Many  people  mistakenly  think  that  the 
primary  public  Information  mission  is  to  sup- 
press unsavory  stories  or  at  least  counter 
them  with  favorable  releases.  In  reality  It  Is 
not  possible  to  suppress  news,  whether  good 
or  bad.  and  it  is  poor  policy  to  try.  •  •  • 
Therefore  if  the  story  is  bad,  I  admit  It:  if  It 
is  good,  I  try  to  see  that  the  good  points  are 
known — and  speedily." 

In  addition  to  the  many  military  comrades 
who  will  miss  Floyd  Parks  are  a  host  of  grate- 
ful newsmen  who  respected  him  as  a  good 
friend  and  ally. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar.  11. 
1959] 

General  Parks 
It.  Ocn.  Floyd  L.  Parks,  dead  at  63,  had 
a  distlngnlshed  career  in  the  Army — in  peace, 
in  war.  and  in  the  difficult  period  which  has 
beset  the  world  since  1946.  Both  his  com- 
petence as  a  soldier  and  his  skills  In  the  field 


of  interallied  administration  were  reflected 
in  the  many  honors  paid  bim  by  our  own 
and  other  governments.  But  to  newsmen 
in  Washington,  and  Indeed  to  many  from 
other  cities  at  home  and  abroad.  General 
Parks  occupied  a  8i>ecial  place  of  respect  and 
affection.  He  did  two  tours  of  duty  as  the 
Army's  chief  information  officer  at  the  Penta- 
gon and  they  were  years  of  pleasant  and 
productive  harmony  between  that  service 
and  the  press.  On  that  level.  General  Parks 
was  serving  his  country  again  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  a  good  soldier — an  officer  and  a 
gentleman. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Mar.  11. 
19591 

Flotd  Parks 

Lt.  Oen.  Floyd  Parks,  who  died  here 
yesterday,  was  quite  a  soldier  and  an  extraor- 
dinary Army  public  relations  man— though 
he  always  insisted  he  knew  nothing  about 
public  relations. 

What  he  did  know,  or  sense,  was  that  the 
art  of  public  relations  Is  basically  a  strategy 
of  dealing  honestly  and  fully  with  the  press 
and  other  outlets  of  public  Information. 

Serving  two  terms  In  this  job.  covering 
e'/j  years  as  Army  information  chief.  General 
Parks  constantly  endeavored  to  get  across 
the  story  of  what  the  Army  was  doing.  Al- 
ways he  had  in  mind  that  his  audience  was 
the  millions  of  American  parents  and  others 
whose  sons  and  relatives  made  up  the  Army. 

When  former  Defense  Secretary  Charles 
Wilson's  offlc2  Interposed  authority  over 
General  Parks'  department,  the  old  para- 
trooper characteristically  spoke  up.  He  told 
a  Congress  comml'tee  that  such  interference 
was  keeping  him  from  informing  the  public 
of  Army  men's  activities.  He  was  no  mes- 
senger boy  or  bookkeeper,  he  made  clear. 

As  a  soldier.  General  Park.s  was  recognized 
as  a  top  strategist  and  field  leader.  In  1945 
he  led  the  first  American  troops  into  B3rlin 
as  commander  of  the  ist  U.S.  Airborne  Army. 
He  was  not  a  West  Pointer,  having  come  up 
from  enlistment  in  World  War  I. 

His  versatility  Included  many  things — 
from  a  degree  as  master  of  science  in  me- 
chanical engineering  from  Yale,  to  a  hole- 
In-one  golf  shot  wiille  his  old  friend.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  hxtkcd  on  enviously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  goes  out  to  Mrs, 
Parks  and  all  the  members  of  the  gen- 
erals  wonderful  family  in  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  AND  PERRY 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs. 
DwYER  1  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Wallhauser  I  and  I  have  intioduced 
companion  bills  today  which  would 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 
as  to  require  more  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  public  interest  before  pas- 
senger trains  and  ferries  arc  permitted  to 
be  discontinued. 

The  situation  which  has  prompted  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  urgency  in  the  New 
Jersey-New  York-Connecticut  metro- 
politan area,  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  commuter  rail  service 
is  important. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  this  matter  and 


urge  them  to  schedule  prompt  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

Since  enactment  last  year  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958,  a  number 
of  important  commuter  railroads  have 
hurried  to  take  advantage  of  a  provision 
in  that  act  making  it  considerably  easier 
to  discontinue  passenger  train  and  ferry 
service.  This  provision  permits  discon- 
tinuance of  service  5  months  following 
notification  by  the  railroad  unless  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  orders 
the  service  to  be  continued  within  the 
5-month  time  limit. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission a  total  of  27  notices  of  intention 
to  discontinue  about  100  passenger 
trains.  Many  of  these  trains  currently 
provide  commuter  service  of  critical  im- 
portance to  metropolitan  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  Discontinuance  of  the  serv- 
ice, without  thorouRh  consideration  of 
the  public  need  and  the  potential  impact 
on  the  economy  of  the  area,  could  be 
disastrous. 

Our  legislation— which  Is  identical  to 
a  bill  presently  pending  in  the  other 
body— would  assure  full  consideration  of 
the  public  interest  by  the  Commission  in 
train  discontinuance  ca.ses  by  requiring 
public  hearings  in  the  event  of  objections 
to  proposed  discontinuances,  by  elimi- 
nating the  5-month  time  limit,  and  by 
providing  that  the  ICC  make  a  positive 
finding  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permits  of  such  discontinuance 
before  authority  to  curUil  the  service  is 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  by  including  the  full  text  of  a 
statement  issued  by  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  and  me.  and  I  invite  the  at- 
tention and  the  support  of  all  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows: ) 
We  share  the  concern  that  has  motivated 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  propose  a  way 
of  assuring  full  and  effective  consideration  of 
all  the  facts  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authorizes  railroads  to  discon- 
tinue train  and  ferry  passenger  service. 

The  speed  with  which  some  railroads  in 
the  metropolitan  New  Jersey-New  York-Con- 
necticut area,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, have  moved  to  use  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958  as  authority  to  discontinue  im- 
portant commuter  service  Is  disturbing. 

Many  thousands  of  New  Jersey  residents 
depend  on  these  rail  facilities  to  travel  to  and 
from  work.  Major  disruption  of  this  service 
would  seriously  and  adversely  affect  the 
economy  of  northeastern  New  Jersey,  includ- 
ing the  districts  we  represent. 

We  recognize  that  the  commuter  problem — 
In  our  own  area  as  In  other  areas — is  a  com- 
plex one.  It  1.S  not  going  to  be  solved  com- 
pletely by  this  single  proposal  or  by  any 
single  agency.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  ac- 
companied the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas 
and  has  become  more  difficult  over  the  past 
several  years,  as  urbanization  Itself  has 
intensified. 

We  have  both  proposed — and  we  desire  to 
repeat  that  proposal  here — that  any  long- 
range  solution  to  this  difficult  situation  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  the  many  levels  of 
government  involved.  Federal.  State,  and 
local,  and  of  the  many  private  institutions 
affected.  Including  rail  and  motor  carriers, 
as  well  as  the  people  themselves.    We  believe 
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that  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Relations  is  an  appropriate  group  to 
make  at  least  a  preliminary'  study  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  cooperation,  and  we  urge 
again  that  the  subcommit::ee  accept  this  re- 
Fponslbillty. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  need  for 
immediate  action. 

Under  present  law.  as  provided  in  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958.  railroads  may 
petition  the  Commission  to  discontinue 
passenger  trains  and  ferries  and  6  monttvs 
after  notification  of  such  an  intention — if 
the  Commission  has  not  ordered  the  serv- 
ice to  be  continued — the  proposed  discon- 
tinuance may  go  into  effect  automatically. 
No  public  bearings  are  n-quired.  No  pro- 
cedures requiring  adequatt^  consideration  of 
possible  objections,  or  of  tne  need  to  main- 
tain the  particular  service  involved,  are  pro- 
vided for  at  present. 

Consequently,  this  particular  provision 
has  operated,  in  effect,  as  an  invitation  to 
railroads  to  abandon  a  gr>;at  deal  of  their 
passenger  facilities — considerably  more  than 
they  might  should  they  be  n^quired  to  sustain 
an  affirmative  case  before  the  ICC  that  aban- 
donment or  discontinuance  is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Twenty-seven  notices  of  intention  to  dis- 
continue about  100  passengi'r  trains  are  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  some  railroads  are  proposing  fur- 
ther abandonments  of  service.  It  is.  there- 
fore, abundantly  clear  that  the  ICC  is  un- 
able, administratively,  to  give  the  full  pro- 
cedural attention  to  these  discontinuance 
cases  necessary  to  assure  protection  of  the 
public  interest — within  the  5  montiis  limi- 
tation presently  In  force. 

The  bin  we  propose  would  add  a  new  para- 
graph 19  to  section  1  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  revising  the  procedures  under 
which  the  Commission  would  consider  rail- 
road requests  to  discontinue  the  operation 
of  passenger  trains  and  ferry  service. 

Railroads  would  be  given  an  option  to  ap- 
ply for  authority  to  discontinue  service  either 
to  the  ICC  or  the  appropriate  State  agency 
where  States  have  legislated  on  the  matter. 
The  Commission  would  be  obliged  to  hold 
a  hearing  before  acting  on  discontinuance 
applications,  and  all  interested  parties  would 
be  permitted  to  be  heard.  Thereafter.  ICC 
procedures  would  be  similar  to  those  ordi- 
narily followed  in  cases  involving  proposed 
abandonment  of  an  entire  railroad  line.  No 
time  limit  would  be  imposed  within  which 
the  Commission  would  be  required  to  make 
a  decision.  And  the  Commission  would  be 
empowered  to  set  certain  conditions  In  dis- 
continuance cases  which  it  found  were  re- 
quired in  the  public  Interest. 

We  believe  that  such  a  procedure  repre- 
sents a  fair  compromise  between  the  method 
In  effect  prior  to  passage  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  the  method  instituted 
by  that  act.  The  Interests  of  both  the  rail 
carriers  and  the  commuting  public — as  well 
as  the  public  at  large— would  be  projaerly  rec- 
ognized, and  any  decisions  regarding  dis- 
continuance of  railroad  passenger  service 
would  be  made  only  after  all  relevant  fac- 
tors had  received  full  consideration. 

As  we  have  indicated,  we  do  not  consider 
this  proposal  the  last  word  on  the  subject, 
or  the  conclusive  means  for  solving  the  pres- 
ent commuter  crisis.  But  we  believe  that 
maintenance  of  adequate  railroad  commuter 
service  is  of  critical  Importance  right  now, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  beginning 
hearings  on  this  admittedly  stop-gap  pro- 
posal in  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  AND  FERRY 
SERVICE  , 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  proposing 
amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  for  thorough  considera- 
tion and  review  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  applications  for 
discontinuances  of  railroad  passenger 
trains  and  ferries. 

I  consider  this  a  highly  important  bill. 
It  is  a  companion  bill  to  one  introduced 
here  today  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Representative  Flor- 
ence P.  DwYER.  It  also  is  similar  to  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  a 
bipartisan  group  of  Members. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  join  with  us  in  this 
action,  through  introduction  of  bills  of 
their  own.  so  that  the  weight  and  pres- 
tige of  their  numbers  will  impress  upon 
the  appropriate  committee  the  immedi- 
ate importance  of  this  matter. 

This  bill  is  in  the  public  interest,  par- 
ticularly for  the  many  great  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  our  Nation.  I  believe  its 
adoption  is  essential  if  we  are  to  keep 
faith  with  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  tliroughout  the  Nation  who 
must  depend  upon  railroad  commutation 
service  to  carry  them  back  and  forth 
to  work. 

My  bill  would  change  a  section  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  amended  last 
year.  Since  enactment  of  last  year's 
amendment,  railroads  in  many  areas  of 
the  Nation  have  virtually  leaped  into 
action,  to  seek  the  discontinuance  of 
trains  under  the  relatively  soft  terms  of 
that  amendment. 

Presently  there  are  27  notices  of  in- 
tention to  discontinue  some  100  pas- 
senger trains  pending  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  It  ap- 
pears obvious  that  these  are  only  the 
start  of  an  avalanche  of  similar  appli- 
cations. Some  railroads  even  have 
stated  unequivocally  that  they  will  seek 
to  completely  wipe  out  commuter  serv- 
ices on  their  roads. 

Under  terms  of  present  laws,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  this  could  happen  rapidly. 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  was  foreseen 
in  adoption  of  the  1958  amendment.  If 
it  docs  happen,  it  will  have  a  catastro- 
phic impact  on  many  of  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  1958  amendment  has  imposed  an 
unreasonable  time  limit  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  its  con- 
sideration of  discontinuance  applica- 
tions. It  is  obvious  the  Commission 
cannot  now  give  full  and  needed  con- 
sideration to  all  applications  before  it, 
and  those  that  they  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect in  the  near  future,  under  the  time 
limit.  My  bill  would  correct  this  condi- 
tion. 

My  bill  also  would  make  it  compul- 
sory for  the  Commission  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  discontinuance  applica- 
tions presented  to  it.  The  changes  that 
I  propose  would  in  no  way  diminish  the 
rights  the  railroads  now  enjoy  under 
law.    However,  they  would  give  greater 


rights  to  the  public  when  the  railroad 
services  that  are  so  essential  to  them 
are  threatened  with  extinction. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  financial 
troubles  of  the  railroads.  But  I  am 
also  keenly  aware  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit rapid  and  wholesale  discontinuances 
and  abandormients  of  railroad  services 
without  giving  full  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration to  the  rights  and  needs  of  the 
general  public. 

I  do  not  hold  for  a  moment  that  my 
proposed  amendment  is  a  cure-all  for 
the  plight  in  which  the  railroad  com« 
muter  finds  himself  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  his  direct  control.  At 
best  what  is  proposed  here  is  a  mild 
antidote,  but  a  sorely  needed  antidote. 

It  will  prevent  hasty  action.  It  will 
serve  to  help  prevent  action  wherein 
the  rights  of  the  railroads  could  be  al- 
lowed to  take  precedence  over  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

It  will  provide  added  opportunity  for 
the  railroads  and  proper  Government 
agencies  to  carry  out  their  joint  respon- 
sibility of  finding  a  solution  to  the  com- 
muter service  problem  before  it  is  too 
late. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  vmanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McGiNLEY.  from  4  p.m.  March  12 
to  1  p.m.  March  18,  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gary),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  Friday,  March  13, 
on  account  of  official  business  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keogh).  for  Thursday, 
March  12,  1959,  and  Friday,  March  13, 
1959,  on  account  of  death  in  fsimily. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Canfield.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  DwYER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alger,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  5  minutes,  on  Monday 
next,  March  16, 1959. 

Mr.  Becker  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  California),  for  1  hour,  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah,  for  45  minutes,  on 
Monday,  March  16. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  vmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Granahan. 

Mr.  Budge. 

Mr.  POAGK. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneoua 
matter. 
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(At  the  reaueat  of  Mr.  Smitr  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, the  following : ) 

Mr.  WaDTW  RIGHT. 

Mr.  DoRjf  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Flynn  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Botlx,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  were  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record:) 

Mr.  MuLTXR  In  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FooARTY  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  JVNNINGS. 

Mr.  McGiNLET  In  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hoiise  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day. March  13,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


•EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Prea- 
Ident.  relative  to  the  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  "Indian  health  activities.  Public 
Health  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation for  pay  Increases  granted  by 
Public  Law  85-462  for  employees  paid  under 
this  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.8.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  tlie  Archivist  of  tbe  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  under 
the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  prepared  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, which  sets  forth  information  concern- 
ing the  operation  and  effect  of  the  act  and 
statistical  data  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  contract  AP  33(600)-31100 
with  Avco  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Crosley  Di- 
vision. Cincinnati,  Ohio:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Gtovemor,  Canal 
Zme  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government  for  the  year  ended  December  81, 
1958.  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
398);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op» 
erationa. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

i5y  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montane : 

H.R.  5594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  the  exclu- 
sion, from  the  basis  of  certain  excise  taxes, 
of  discounts  and  rebates  for  cooperative  local 
advertising:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  5595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
hospitals  which  received  loans  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arm««d  Services. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  5596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strengtb- 
en  and  Improve  the  national  transportation 
system.  Insure  the  protection  of  the  public 
Interest,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  5597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18.  for  so  long  as  he  Is  regularly  attending 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 

H.R.  5598.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  posthumously  in  the  name  of 
George  Washington  a  commission  as  General 
of  the  Army,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  5599.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  female  contract  swgeons 
who  served  with  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran's 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN:  i 

H.R.  5600.  A  bill  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend the  special  milk  program  for  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6601.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproval  by  the  President 
each  provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall 
be  considered  a  separate  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  equalize  rights  In  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  Identified  by  a  trademarlc, 
brand,  or  trade  name;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  niinois: 

H.R.  5603.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and  for  related  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEYER: 

H.R.  5604.  A  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ized maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
years  1969.  1960,  and  1961  under  the  special 
milk  program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 

H.R.  5605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  does 
not  apply  to  ferry  service  provided  by  State- 
operated  ferryboats;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PROKOP: 

H JR.  6dO«.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  16  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 


to  provide  pension  for  widows  and  children 
of  World  War  I  veterans  at  the  same  rates 
as  apply  in  the  case  of  widows  and  children 
of  Spanish-American  War  veterans;  to  in- 
crease the  Income  limitations  applicable 
thereto:  and  to  eliminate  annuities  in  the 
compensation  of  such  time;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  5607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  the  domestic 
fluorspar  Industry:  to  the  committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

H.R.  5608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  Insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 

HJl.  5609.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,   and  for  related   piu-poees;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H  R  5610.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 

HH.  5611.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  survey  of 
the  production  of  fertilizer  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    ANFU30: 

H  Jt.  5612.  A  bill  to  create  a  Science  and 
Technology  Agency,  and  to  transfer  to  it  cer- 
tain existing  agencies  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ifiasourl: 

H.R  6613.  A  bill  to  increase  and  extend  the 
special   milk   program   for   children;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  COAD: 

H.R.  5614.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing  conditions,  and  to  promote  and 
expand  the  consxmiptlon  of  turkeys  and 
turkey  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R  5615.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  for  oats.  rye.  bar- 
ley, and  grain  sorghums;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  5616.  A  bUl  to  establish  reciprocal  Im- 
port quotas  upon  the  importation  of  confec- 
tionery and  chocolate  Into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  which  impose  quotas 
upon  imports  of  confectionery  and  chocolate 
from  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.DINGELL: 

H  R.  5617.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.R.  5618.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  States  relating  to  the  control,  appro- 
priation. \XM,  or  distribution  of  water  within 
their  boundaries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARB8TKIN: 

H.R.  6619.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in    employment   because   of   race,   religion. 
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color,   national   origin,   or  ancestry;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FULTCW: 

H.R.  5620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab> 
lUhment  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Conamltteee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  to  assure  Joint  policy  and  planning 
and  equitable  budgeting  of  exchange-of-per- 
sons  programs  and  adminietratlve  coopera- 
tion between  staffs  engaged  in  carrying  out 
such  programs;  to  the  Conurdttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 

HH.  5622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10.  1955.  as  amended,  so  as  to  establish  the 
bours  of  work  for  rural  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSKR: 

H.R.  5623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  disability 
determinations  (for  purposes  of  disability 
insurance  benefits  and  the  disability 
••freeze")  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  or  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  rather  than  by  State 
agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sh.-ill  be  bound  by 
decisions  of  certain  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.R  5625.  A  bill  to  permit  a  woman  who  is 
the  widow  of  two  toUlly  dUabled  veterans  of 
World  War  I  to  receive  benefits  as  the  widow 
of  either  of  such  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    KING  of  UUh: 

HR  5626.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  in  informing  and  edu- 
cating children  In  their  schools  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  tobacco,  alrohol.  and  other 
potentially  deleterious  consumables:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  5627.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Unllorm  Allowance 
Act.  approved  September  1.  1954  (title  IV. 
Public  Law  763,  83d  Cong),  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5628.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Unilorm  Allowance 
Act.  approved  September  1,  1954  (title  IV. 
Public  Law  763,  83d  Cong),  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6629.  A  bill  relating  to  increases  In 
compensation  granted  to  wage  board  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5630.  A  bill  to  amend  section  g(a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  relating  to 
computation  of  annuities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
ByMr.  METCALF: 

H.R.  5631.  A  bill  providing  for  payments  as 
incentives  for  the  production  of  manganese; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  6632.  A  bill  to  extend  by  «  months 
the  period  for  which  additional  benefiU  may 
be  paid  under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  5633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  with  respect  to  ths  deduction  of  medi- 


cal expenses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  5634.  A  biU  to  establish  a  program  of 
economic  relief  tot  distressed  areas  through 
a  system  of  loans  and  grants-in-aid;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  5635.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholarships  for  collegiate 
education  in  the  field  of  nursing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R.  5636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  American 
war  damage  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H.R.  5637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  217  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain military  or  naval  service  not  now  cred- 
itable toward  benefits  under  title  II  of  such 
act  may  be  counted  toward  such  benefits  if 
such  service  Is  not  used  In  determining  en- 
titlement to.  or  the  amount  of.  military  re- 
tired pay:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  5638  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  retired  pay.  re- 
tirement pay,  or  retainer  payable  to  any 
enlisted  man.  all  service  shall  be  counted 
which  would  have  been  counted  for  the 
same  purposes  If  he  were  a  commissioned 
officer:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.5639.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  served  not  less  than  25  years  on 
active  duty,  or  who  were  retired  for  dis- 
ability In  excess  of  50  percent,  and  who  die 
after  1956  shall  be  considered  to  have  died 
service-connected  deaths;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  5640.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5641.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 

H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  for  the  celebration  of  the 
ICKlth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.J.  Res.aoe.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  daffodil  as  the  national  fiower  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts : 

H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  temporary  commission  to  study  the  vet- 
erans' program  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIKES: 

R.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  quadrlcentennial  annl- 
tersary    of   Florida   and    to   recogniae    tha 


qtiadricentennial  anniversary  commission  of 
that  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado:  Joint  me- 
morial of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Colorado  me- 
morializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  bring  the  State  of 
Colorado  under  the  provisions  of  section  218 
(d)(6)(C)  of  the  Federal  Social  Seciirity 
Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts:  Me- 
morial of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts memorializing  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  domicUiary  hospital  in  New 
England:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  Immediate  en- 
actment of  Senate  bill  No.  1.  pertaining  to 
Federal  grants  to  needed  aviation  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  R.  5642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastacio 
de  Vaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
HR  5643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Epamlo- 
nonda  Eddie  Marsal;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BARR: 
HJl.  5614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Albert 
Kell;    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
ByMr  BOSCH: 
HJl.  5645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christo- 
pher J.  Mulligan:  to  the  CcHnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HJl  5646.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jolanda 
Perrettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  5647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Geo 
Sing;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the   Judiciary. 
H.R.  5648.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Chan 
Choy  Kam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
HJl.  5649.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Marie 
Haladjlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HR.  5650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Valentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Testonl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 
H.R.  5652.  A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  Marko 
Klapan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  5653.  A    bill    to    confer    Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Henry  G.  Mathusek;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi : 

HJl.  5654.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Leo 

ShoenholB,  Tobias  Kaplan,  the  Kroger  Co., 

and  Cleveland  State  Bank,  all  of  Cleveland. 

Miss.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Repeal  of  tkc  Hiss  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
presented  my  statement  in  support  of 
H.R.  578  which  I  Introduced  to  repeal 
the  so-called  Hiss  Act  before  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

My  statement  was  as  follows : 
Stattment  or  Repkisentativi  Abkaham  J. 
MuLTiR.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  Before 
THE  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
CoMMrmcx,  Thttrsdat,  March  12,  1959,  in 
Support  of  H_R.  678 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  oX  my  bill,  H.R.  578  and 
to  urge  Its  careful  consideration  by  this 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  quite  simple 
to  explain.  It  Is  to  repeal  in  its  entirety 
Public  Law  769  of  the  83d  Congress — the 
so-called  Alger  Hiss  Act.  This  act,  as  you 
know,  prohibits  the  payment  of  annuities 
or  retired  pay  to  retired  civilian  offlcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  retired  military  ofBcers  and  enlisted  men 
who  are  or  who  ever  have  been  convicted  of 
certain  criminal  offenses  or  who  commit  cer- 
tain acts  in  the  future. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  not  only  is  re- 
peal the  simplest  way  to  handle  what  prom- 
la«8  to  develop  Into  a  very  complicated  prob- 
lem, but  that  It  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
effective  and  the  cheapest  way  of  doing  it. 
Z  say  this  because,  first,  the  law  is  grossly 
unfair  to  the  great  majority  of  persons  to 
whom  It  applies  and  should,  therefore,  be 
either  abolished  or  amended  so  as  not  to 
apply  to  them.  Second,  as  regards  the  other 
Individuals  to  whom  It  applies,  the  law  is 
subject  to  attack  on  a  number  of  constitu- 
tional grounds,  and  If  allow^  to  stand  it 
will  be  the  subject  of  endless  litigation  with 
the  probable  result  that  its  provisions  will 
gradually  be  chipped  away  by  the  courts. 

First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  broader 
policy  atspects  of  the  law. 

This  law  was  passed  during  what  might  be 
termed  the  witchcraft  era  on  Capitol  Hill. 
When  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  never  had 
a  national  secvirlty  problem  In  this  country 
or  that  we  might  not  have  one  In  store  for 
us.  However,  looking  back  to  the  year  1954, 
I  think  that  our  increased  concern  with  this 
problem  made  us  lose  sight  of  Its  true  di- 
mensions. In  such  a  setting,  the  Hiss  Act 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  un- 
challenged and  undebated.  And  this  despite 
the  warnings  of  Civil  Service  Commission 
oiHclais  that  the  legislation's  language  was 
so  general  and  vague  that  numerous  In- 
equities and  hardships  would  result  from  it. 

Prom  the  reports  I  have  seen  and  heard,  a 
good  number  of  these  hardship  cases  have 
a" ready  presented  themselves.  To  date  some 
200  civil  service  retirees  have  been  denied 
annuities  approximately  some  $300  million  in 
benefit  rights.  I  do  not  claim  familiarity 
with  all  of  these  cases. 

1  have  heard  of  some,  however,  which 
demonstrate  the  extreme  injustices  which 
can  result  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
For    example,    a   study    undertaken    by    the 


Federal  Bar  Association  in  19S6  disclosed 
that  61  out  of  the  64  cases  that  had  arisen 
at  that  time  involved  offenses  that  had  been 
committed  prior  to  the  law's  enactment. 
Thirteen  of  these  61  cases — more  than  26 
percent— concerned  employees  who  had  been 
hired  or  rehired  by  the  Government  after 
they  had  been  convicted  and  punished  for 
the  offense  for  which  their  annuities  were 
later  denied. 

The  Government,  in  other  words,  em- 
ployed these  persons  with  full  knowledge  of 
their  past  convictions.  They  were  allowed 
to  work  for  years,  making  contributions  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund  with  the 
expectation  of  retirement  benefits  for  them- 
selves (uid  their  families  when  they  reached 
the  eligible  age.  Out  of  a  clear  sky.  this  law 
appeared  on  the  statute  books  and  their 
plans  and  dreams  for  a  secure  old  age  van- 
ished into  thin  air.  This,  I  submit,  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  American  concept  of 
Justice  and  fair  play. 

The  Hiss  Act,  like  charity,  it  might  be 
said,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  About  one- 
third  of  the  crimes  for  which  a  person  can 
lose  his  retirement  rights  are  misdemeanors. 
Thus,  a  very  valuable  property  can  be  lost 
for  a  minor  offense.  It  has  been  reported 
that  one  employee  lost  an  annuity  valued 
at  over  S49.000  for  a  conviction  In  which  the 
court  saw  fit  not  to  impose  any  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. Another  case  involved  a  person 
who  in  his  youth  stole  a  ham  from  the 
Army.  This  law.  Is  seems  to  me,  fails  to 
comply  with  the  basic  principle  of  criminal 
law  of  trying  to  make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime. 

There  are  other  proposals  before  this  com- 
mittee to  amend  Public  Law  769  so  as  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  problems  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  The  administration,  I  understand, 
has  finally  realized  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  because  of  this  law.  which  it  advo- 
cated In  1954.  It  now  offers  proposals  to 
amend  it  to  apply  only  to  convictions  for  dis- 
loyalty reasons. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  however,  I  believe  that 
the  problem  would  be  best  solved  by  re- 
pealing the  statute  entirely,  as  my  bill,  H.R. 
578,  would  do. 

I  shall  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  on  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law.  That  Is  a  study  which  this  com- 
mittee Is  better  equipped  to  undertake  than 
I  am.  I  am  here  only  to  point  out  that  the 
subject   deserves   serious   consideration. 

Indeed  one  section  of  the  act  has  already 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims.  In  the  case  of  Steinberg  v. 
United  States,  decided  last  July,  the  Court 
of  Claims  struck  down  the  provision  of  the 
law  denying  retirement  benefits  to  persons 
who  refuse  to  testify  on  the  ground  of  self- 
incrimination  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, a  Federal  court,  or  a  Federal  grand 
Jury.  This  provision,  the  Court  declared, 
circumvents  the  fifth  amendment  guarantee 
against  compulsory  self-incrimination  and 
indiscriminately  links  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty. 

To  be  sure.  In  the  Steinberg  case  the  Court 
was  dealing  with  what  is  probably  the  most 
vulnerable  section  of  Public  Law  769,  which 
does  not  even  require  a  conviction  but  makes 
the  simple  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right 
grounds  for  withholding  retirement  l}eneflts. 
It  does  point  up,  however,  that  the  entire 
law  was  passed  and  adopted  without  careful 
scrutiny.  Otherwise  such  an  obviously  in- 
valid provision  would  ^ot  have  been  Included 
In  It.  It  also,  I  am  afraid,  portends  the  fate 
of  other  provisions  of  the  act. 

Those  persons  who  were  convicted  of 
crimes  before  Public  Law  769  was  passed, 
but  who  will  lose  benefits  if  its  provisions 


are  carried  out  will  attack  it  as  ex  post  facto. 
The  man  whose  name  was  made  a  part  of 
its  legislative  history  may  well  challenge 
It  on  the  grounds  that  it  la  a  classic  bill  of 
attainder. 

Others  may  maintain  that  they  are  being 
deprived  of  ve^ed  property  rights  without 
due  process  of  law.  They  will  point  to  the 
concurring  decision  of  Judge  Whitaker  in 
the  Steinberg  case  and  the  recent  decision 
of  Judge  Tamm,  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Nester  case 
which  Involved  social  security  benefits.  If 
there  ever  was  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
was  destined  for  rough  sledding  In  ttie 
courts,  this  is  it. 

The  Judiciary,  of  late,  has  often  been 
charged  with  usurping  some  of  our  legisla- 
tive functions.  But  what  about  the  other 
side  of  the  coin?  Isn't  it  alx>ut  time  we  ad- 
mitted to  ourselves  that  perhap*  In  passing 
Public  Law  769  we  were  trying  to  exercise 
some  Judicial  functions. 

I  think  that  Public  Law  769  was  a  mis- 
take— well  intended,  it  may  be  true — but 
still  a  mistake.  I  sincerely  hope  this  com-  J 
mlttee  will  take  early  action  on  my  bill. 
H.R.  578.  which  would  strike  this  provision 
from  the  statute  books. 


Whose  Fann  Profram? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  F.  McGINLEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSl  OF  REPRSSENTATIVIS 
Thursday.  March  12.  19S9 

Mr.  McGINLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  chronology  of  some  statements 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
during  the  past  5  months.  I  will  leave 
it  to  my  colleagues  to  determine  what 
the  administration's  position  is  on  the 
farm  program  now  in  efTect. 

Washington  Post.  February  25,  1959 — 
Joseph  Alsop  column: 

Secretary  Benson  Is  ripe  for  the  operating 
table  because  hU  farm  program  has  finally 
got  absolutely  out  of  hand. 

Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post.  March  11.  1959,  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taf t  Benson : 

The  farm  program  now  In  effect  is  not  that 
of  this  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Benson 
program  tias  never  been  allowed  to  go  Into 
effect. 

Omaha  World  Herald.  October  9. 
1958 — interview  with  Secretary  Benson 
at  Nebraska  City.  Nebr.,  when  the  Sec- 
retary visited  Nebraska  on  a  campaign 
junket: 

Mr.  Benson  said  that  his  farm  program 
has  been  in  effect  only  since  the  fall  of  1955 
and  that  there  had  l>een  a  steady  Improve- 
ment in  conditions  since  then. 

Associated  Press  story  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson's  address  to  a  lunch- 
eon of  the  National  Affairs  Porum  spon- 
sored by  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  appeared  in  the  Lin- 
coln Journal  October  8. 1958  - 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  says  the 
American  farmer  "never  had  it  so  good." 
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H.R.  105  Endorsed  by  lateraatioBal  Res- 
cue aad  First  Aid  Associatioii,  lac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or    VISOINIA 

IN  THS  HOU8S  OF  RBPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1959 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  86th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  105  in  the  House.  This  bill 
is  similar  to  a  measure  that  I  sponsored 
in  the  last  Congress — H.R.  242 — and 
would  make  volunteer  fire  departments 
and  rescue  squads  eligible  for  donable 
surplus  Federal  property. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress we  approved  a  bill  pertaining  only 
to  volunteer  fire  departments.  However, 
this  bill  was  not  passed  in  the  Senate 
prior  to  adjournment. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  both  vol- 
unteer fire  departments  and  rescue 
squads  should  be  eligible  for  the  surplus 
property  that  might  be  donated  for  their 
use.  Each  of  these  organizations  per- 
forms a  very  vital  public  service 

A  few  days  ago  the  board  of  directors 
and  executive  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  and  First  Aid  Associa- 
tion— IRFAA — met  in  nearby  Alexan- 
dria. V».  The  members  of  this  group 
went  on  record  as  endorsing  and  urging 
passage  of  my  bill.  HM.  105. 

During  the  IRFAA's  convention  last 
November,  the  membership  reaffirmed 
the  Association's  position  as  set  forth 
in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1956  con- 
vention. I  include  this  1956  resolution 
in  these  »-emarks  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion similar  to  H  Jl.  105. 
The  resolution  follows: 
/  Whereas  In  recent  years  our  great  Nation 
has  suffered  enormously  from  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  nature  by  virtue  of  hurricanes. 
floods,  and  tornadoes,  which  caused  great 
tolls  In  Ices  of  life  and  Injury  to  thousands 
of  our  citizens  as  well  as  being  most  destruc- 
tive to  commercial  establishments  and  resi- 
dential structures:  and 

Whereas  these  catastrophies  miut  be  met 
by  the  immediate  organization  of  disaster 
•quads,  equipped  with  articles  from  Federal 
surplus  stockpUes.  which  would  greatly  en- 
hance rescue,  first  aid  and  transportations 
so  Vital  at  said  disaster  areas:  and 

Whereas  disaster  squads  should  be  organ- 
ized, equipped  and  trained  within  the  or- 
ganizational planning  of  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve training  centers,  stations,  and  armories, 
Civil  Defense,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  or- 
ganized civilian  rescue-first  aid  squads;  and 
Whereas  the  release  of  said  surplus  Federal 
equipment  would  also  enhance  routine  lo- 
calized functions  on  a  year-round  basis  and 
thereby  greatly  reduce  death  and  injury  tolls 
from  the  presently  high  rates:  and 

Whereas  human  misery  could  be  relieved 
and  alleviation  of  unwarranted  delays  could 
be  achieved  by  trained  and  well-equipped 
squads  which  would  provide  the  best  In 
rescue,  first  aid.  and  transpwrtatlon;  and 

Whereas  within  the  past  2  years  the  east- 
ern seaboard  and  the  New  England  States 
have  suffered  high  tolls  in  loss  of  life  and 
billions  In  property  losses,  causing  peril  to 
our  national  security  and  public  safety :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  unani- 
mously pfuised  in  concurrence  and  proper 
Federal  authorities  be  notified. 


This  resolution  outlines  succinctly  the 
need  for  this  legislation;  its  statements 
are  also  applicable  to  the  volunteer  fire 
departments  of  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  important  role  IRFAA 
plays  in  commimity  service  in  the  Nation. 
I  outline  herewith  the  organization's 
purposes  and  objectives: 

THIS    IS   THE   IRFAA 

The  International  Rescue  and  First 
Aid  Association  is  an  association  of  or- 
ganized volunteer,  paid,  and  industrial 
rescue  squads,  ambulance  and  first-aid 
crews,  fire  departments,  and  other  com- 
parable units  equipped  with  all  types  of 
rescue  and  first  aid  apparatus  and  de- 
vices which  can  be  carried  in  mobile 
units,  either  by  vehicular,  water,  or  air 
transport;  county.  State,  and  other  asso- 
ciations; and  individuals,  both  men  and 
women,  active  or  interested  in  the  rescue 
and  first  aid  movement. 

The  IRFAA  membership  thus  Is  com- 
posed of  individuals,  organized  units,  and 
associations,  and  associate  members  in 
the  United  States.  Canada,  and  other 
countries.  This  association  was  or- 
ganized in  1948  at  the  first  annual  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City.  N  J.  The  IRPAA 
is  incorporated  imder  the  code  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  as  a  volim- 
tary  nonprofit  organization. 

OBJECTIVES  or  THE  IRTAA 

First.  To  promote  the  ideas  of  or- 
ganized rescue  and  first  aid  work 
throughout  the  world ; 

Second.  To  promote  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  training  of  rescue  and 
first  aid  organizations; 

Third.  To  cooperate  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  with  other  organizations 
whose  objectives  are  accident  prevention, 
safety  education,  rescue  and  first  aid 
work; 

Fourth.  To  cooperate  in,  foster,  and 
conduct  research  designed  to  advance 
the  science  and  art  of  rescue  and  first  aid 
work,  and  to  encourage  the  desirable 
standardization  of  practice  and  equip- 
ment; 

Fifth.  To  establish  a  system  of  mutual 
assistance  both  within  the  association 
and  with  other  organizations  to  be  used 
in  the  event  of  large-scale  disaster; 

Sixth.  To  develop  and  maintain  a  code 
of  high  ethical  standards  among  rescue 
and  first  aid  personnel; 

Seventh.  To  promote  the  general  good 
and  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  swso- 
ciation: 

Eighth.  To  aid  in  bringing  about  and 
maintaining  world  harmony  by  develop- 
ing a  spirit  of  kinship  among  the  peo- 
ple who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  sav- 
ing life  and  aiding  the  sick  and  Injured; 

Ninth.  To  bring  together  in  a  common 
association  all  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned objective. 

ACl'lVri'IKS 

All  activities  of  this  association  are 
designed  and  carried  out  to  accomplish 
and  forward  the  aforementioned  activ- 
ities. All  elected  and  appointed  officers 
are  volunteers  in  their  work  in  and  for 
the  association  except  the  executive  di- 
rector who  is  employed  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  the  executive  office  and  to 
serve  as  editor  of  the  association's  offi- 


cial magazine,  the  International  Res- 
cuer. 

This  association  encourages  plans  of 
cooperative  action  and  mutual  assist- 
ance among  Its  members;  and  on  local, 
county.  State,  provincial,  and  other  lev- 
els but  it  does  not  itself  become  oper- 
ational in  any  emergency  or  disaster  sit- 
uation whether  it  be  of  a  local.  State. 
National,  or  international  character.  It 
does  not  order,  dispatch,  or  request  any 
member  unit  to  go  to  the  scene  of  any 
emergency  or  disaster  of  any  type.  Any 
unit,  individual,  or  organization  does  not 
lose  any  autonomy  or  freedom  of  action 
through  membership  in  this  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  surplus  Federal 
property  is  available  for  donation  pur- 
poses, it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  organizations  performing  a  pub- 
lic service.  The  volunteer  rescue  squads 
and  volunteer  fire  departments  of  Amer- 
ica certainly  meet  this  test. 

The  chairman  of  the  Donable  Property 
Subcommittee  had  advised  me  that  when 
departmental  reports  are  received  on  the 
pending  bills  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  hearings. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  H.R.  105  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  make  these  organizations  eli- 
gible to  receive  donable  property. 


Centemiial  CelebratioB  of  the  Heffley  k 
Browne  Secretarial  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

or   NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  12, 1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  should  like  to  pay  honor  to 
Heffley  &  Browne  Secretarial  School  of 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
centennial  celebration.  Brooklyn  is 
proud  and  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
hundred-year  influence  on  its  youth  of 
this  school.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
capable,  modem  and  scientifically  de- 
signed instruction  in  present  day  office 
procedures  be  given  to  our  young  men 
and  women.  Heffley  b  Browne  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  times.  The  student 
body,  alumni,  and  faculty  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

This  Is  the  year  which  marks  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Heffley  &  Browne  Secre- 
tarial School,  founded  in  1859,  and  the 
oldest  school  of  its  kind  In  the  East.  It 
has  graduated  over  100.000  students, 
many  of  whom  now  serve  in  positions  of 
responsibility  and  distinction  in  the 
Nation. 

We  in  Brooklyn  are  glad  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Heffley  &  Browne's  record  of 
achievement  as  a  pioneer  in  commercial 
education,  in  training  personnel  to  fill 
Important  positions  in  the  business 
world,  and  as  Brooklyn's  only  accredited, 
registered  secretarial  school. 

The  success  of  the  school  Is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  demonstrated 
ability  of   the  many  yovmg   men  and 
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women  who  have  emerged  from  our 
classrooms  into  the  business  world.  We 
take  pride  In  their  accomplishments  and 
feel  deeply  appreciative  of  the  renown 
and  distinction  which  these  graduates, 
now  in  government,  industry  and  the 
professions  constantly,  through  their 
ability  and  outstanding  service,  are 
bringing  to  this  institution. 


Congratulations  to  St.  Catherine's  High 
School  Basketball  Team  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  Champions  of  Wisconsin  State 
Catholic  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  T.  FLYNN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1959 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  rise 
to  inform  this  august  body  of  the  fact 
that  my  high  school  alma  mater.  St. 
Catherine's,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has  again 
in  1959  as  in  1958  won  the  State  basket- 
ball championship  in  the  Catholic  Con- 
ference of  Wisconsin.  This  team,  under 
the  skilled  leadership  of  Coach  John 
McGuire  and  the  tutelage  of  a  most 
personable  athletic  director,  to  wit:  the 
Reverend  Cletus  V.  Uhen,  has  amassed 
the  outstanding  record  of  26  wins  and  3 
losses  (or  the  1958  to  1959  season  and 
51  won  and  5  lost  in  the  last  2  years. 
I  might  state  that  St.  Catherine's  High 
School  in  Racine,  Wis.,  is  one  of  the 
finest  secondary  scholastic  institutions 
in  the  State,  that  a  large  building  proj- 
ect recently  completed  has  tripled  its 
student  capacity  but  that,  with  ihese 
enlarged  facilities,  the  recognition  of  its 
valuable  effect  on  the  community  and 
the  good  work  of  its  Dominican  Sisters 
who  comprise  its  teaching  staff  and  the 
hard  work  of  its  president.  Rev.  S.  B. 
Whitkowiak,  is  such  that  its  expanded 
facilities  are  already  overcrowded  to  a 
point  where  the  school  is  teaching  on  a 
two-platoon  basis.  The  school  is  out- 
standing for  its  part  in  the  development 
of  a  Christian  attitude  and  a  good  moral 
character  among  the  students  in  addi- 
tion to  its  scholastic  training. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  the  school 
activities,  however,  is  its  athletic  pro- 
gram. It  has  repeatedly  won  the  State 
championship  in  both  football  and 
basketball.  It  is  also  active  in  track 
and  other  sports. 

The  basketball  team  has  been  invited 
by  Georgetown  University  to  partici- 
pate in  the  first  national  Catholic 
basketball  conference  to  be  held  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Friday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday  of  this  week,  to  wit: 
March  13,  14,  and  15.  1959.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Catherine  team  are:  Jim 
May.  Jim  Poulsen,  Joe  Gammell,  Jim 
Olley.  Tom  Schilke.  Chuck  Wood.  Bob 
Letsch.  Don  Tempesta,  Rocke  Calvelli, 
and  Todd  Pettit. 

I  predict  that  this  fine  group  of  mid- 


leave  Washington  on  Sunday  next  with 
the  national  Catholic  basketball  crown 
tucked  securely  in  their  suitcase  and  I 
issue  to  all  of  you  who  enjoy  watching 
basketball,  played  by  artists  in  their 
field,  to  join  me  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Gymnasium  in  watching  the  Catho- 
lic invitational  basketball  tournament 
during  this  coming  weekend. 


TVA   Generator   Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1959 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
award  was  announced,  I  strongly  pro- 
tested to  the  President  and  Mr.  Herbert 
D.  Vogel,  head  of  TVA.  to  withdraw  the 
recent  order  for  a  500.000-kilGwatt  turbo- 
generator for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority awarded  to  a  British  concern. 
The  contract  price  was  some  $13  million. 

There  are  concerns  in  my  district  and 
State  which  employ  our  fellow  citizens 
and  taxpayers  with  highest  capability  of 
performing  this  large  Government  con- 
tract. 

It  is  neither  just  nor  wise  to  displace 
American  labor  and  penalize  American 
business  by  giving  out  contracts  to  for- 
eign competitors  which  result  in  de- 
priving American  industries  of  business 
and  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
American  working  people. 

Most  of  us  are  willing  to  help  our  allies 
of  the  free  world  as  much  as  we  reason- 
ably can.  In  the  past  18  years,  we  have 
spent  well  over  $100  billion  for  this  pur- 
pose overseas. 

In  addition,  we  have  allowed  a  flood 
of  competitive  goods  to  come  into  the 
United  States  to  undermine  standards 
of  employment  and  industrial  vitality. 

This  law  is  threatening  to  infect  our 
whole  economic  structure.  Industry 
after  industry  is  being  hit. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  overseas 
government  procurement  items  that  can 
be  purchased  in  this  country,  cannot  be 
justified.  Whether  it  technically  com- 
plies with  the  Buy  American  Act  or  not. 
It  is  to  say  the  least,  ill-advised,  unsound 
economic  policy. 

In  any  event  I  believe  that  this  tur- 
bine-generator bid  should  be  rejected 
and  the  order  canceled  and  readvertised 
so  that  American  industry  can  qualify 
to  get  the  work. 

The  Buy  American  Act  formerly  was 
Interpreted  to  prohibit  purchases  over- 
seas when  the  price  range  was  within 
25  percent.  In  my  opinion,  25  percent 
is  not  enough  in  most  cases  to  reflect  the 
wide  wage  differentials  between  foreign 
and  domestic  labor  let  alone  other  cost 
factors. 

Moreover,  the  Government  has  by  ad- 
ministrative ruling,  reduced  the  former 
25  percent  differential  requirements  to 
about  6  percent,  and  that  literally  opens 
the  floodgates  that  could  well  permit  for- 
eign bidders  to  have  a  picnic  at  the  ex- 


pense of  American  producers  and  work- 
ers in  the  American  market. 

I  also  question  heavy  overseas  pur- 
chases by  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  offshore  procurement  policy,  so- 
called,  is  another  example  in  the  assort- 
ment of  huge  financial  subsidies  we  are 
heaping  upon  foreign  nations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  economic  machine. 

There  are  instances  where  it  is  feas- 
ible to  purchase  certain  goods  in  foreign 
aid  and  military  aid  programs,  but  there 
are  also  instances  where  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely unsound,  costly  practice.  The 
most  recent  Instance  of  this  practice  was 
the  purchase  by  the  U.S.  Navy  of  7,000 
tons  of  steel  from  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  preparing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Buy  American  Act, 
calling  for  the  study  and  adoption  of 
sound  methods  to  bar  large  overseas  pur- 
chases harmful  to  American  industry 
where  monopolistic  or  excessive  costs 
are  not  in  question. 

Obviously  Congress  must  protect  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  consumer 
against  monopolistic  or  unfair  trade 
practices. 

The  shortsightedness  of  the  purchase 
is  showTi  by  the  fact  that  servicing  and 
repairing  of  this  TVA  foreign-made 
equipment  estimated  over  a  period  of 
years  will  unquestionably  raise  the  origi- 
nal purchase  price  very  considerably 
above  the  bid  price.  If  this  additional 
cost  were  taken  into  account,  it  would 
prohibit  the  purchase  under  any  fair  m- 
terpretation  of  the  Buy  American  Act, 
because  it  would  bring  the  price  within  a 
prohibitory  range. 

The  situation  is  the  more  indefensible 
because  of  the  status  of  TVA,  a  tax- 
payer-supported public  utility.  gros.<:ly 
competitive  with  private  enterprise  util- 
ities, having  the  temerity  as  a  recipient 
of  huge  Government  largesse,  to  award 
a  contract  to  a  foreign  company  and 
leave  American  workers  in  the  lurch. 

There  is  also  a  very  serious  security 
asF>ect  to  the  award.  What  will  the  sit- 
uation of  TVA  be  in  the  event  of  war  or 
emergency  should  this  electricity- 
producing  equipment  break  down  and 
require  parts  replaced  or  technical  aid 
from   overseas? 

I  am  astonished  that  any  responsible 
Government  agency  would  be  willing  to 
put  its  seal  of  approval  on  a  deal  so  im- 
fair  to  American  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees. 

H.R.  5633 — To  Amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  With  Reference  to  In- 
come Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  H.R.  5633  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  with  refer- 
ence to  income  taxes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  we  will  give  to  residents  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  the  same  privileges 
aa  granted  to  all  citizens  in  connection 
with  the  filing  of  their  Income  tax  re- 
turns with  the  United  States.  It  is  in- 
tended to  equalize  those  exemptions  and 
benefits. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  put  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  least 
on  an  equal  baaia  with  residents  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  In  that  connection. 

The  benefits  will  inure  principally  to 
our  aged  citizens  65  years  of  age  and 
older  and  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
pay  large  medical,  dental,  and  hospital 
expenses. 


Secretary  Benson  Dissents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

or    IDAMO 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1959 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  an  interesting  let- 
ter written  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriciil- 
ture.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  in  reply  to  one 
of  Joseph  Alsop's  columns.  The  letter 
which  was  printed  in  the  March  11,  1959. 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  newspaper  follows: 

Seckbtabt  Benson  Dissehts 

My  attention  haa  b«en  called  to  the  Feb- 
ruary 25  oolximn,  "Operating  on  Ezra,"  by 
Joseph  Alsop. 

Mr.  Alsop'a  article  is  baaed  on  the  premise 
that  tbe  farm  program  operating  today  la 
my  program.  The  farm  program  now  In 
effect  1b  not  that  of  this  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Benson  program  has  never 
been  allowed  to  go  Into  effect. 

Today's  program  Is  a  holdover  from  a  Dem- 
ocrat administration,  modified  grudgingly  to 
the  limited  degree  to  which  Congress  has 
been  willing  to  grant  our  requests  for 
changes.  If  It  were  my  program  we  would 
not  be  asking  Congress  to  make  the  far- 
reaching  changes  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  farm  message  to  the  Congress. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Government  will  have 
t9  billion  Invested  In  price-support  com- 
modities (as  of  July  1.  1069)  and  that  It  will 
cost  over  tl  billion  a  year  for  storage.  In- 
terest, and  transportation  on  these  stocks. 
However,  these  stocks  consist  mainly  of 
wheat,  com,  and  cotton  accumulated  under 
programs  we  Inherited  and  have  tried  to 
change  with  but  little  success. 

The  President  has  pointed  out  these  facts. 
The  Secretary  of  AgrtcvUture  has  called  at- 
tention to  these  facU.  These  facta  are  a 
visible  demonstration  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  old  program.  We  have  recommended 
changes  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Alsop  says  a  proposed  production  pay- 
ment plan  will  cost  "half  the  cost  of  sub- 
sidies requested  by  Benson."  0\ir  figures 
based  on  studies  by  career  economists  show 
the  Talmadge-Brannan  payment  program 
wUl  cost  annually  about  $6.4  bilUon,  for 
payments  for  the  basic  commodities  alone. 
In  addlUon  we  would  stUl  have  the  present 
tremendous  stocks  and  attendant  costs,  the 
special  surplus  disposal  programs  and  the 
aoil  bank.  etc. 

Mr.  Alsop  cites  a  $2  billion  figure  for  the 
Brannan  proposals,  llils  Is  the  first  time 
that  I've  seen  this  figure.    It  Is  f  aUaclous. 

Congress  refused  to  adopt  this  program 
when  submitted  by  my  predecessor,  Secre- 


tary Brannan.    It  would  have  these  undesir- 
able effects: 

1.  Require  drastic  contn^  of  production 
to  keep  costs  within  reason. 

2.  Win  limit  opportunity  of  new  farmers 
to  enter  Into  the  production  of  these  crops. 

3.  Unless  extended  to  livestock  (which 
would  boost  the  cost  to  even  higher  levels) 
could  create  extremely  serious  problems  for 
livestock  producers. 

4.  Will  lead  to  International  reperc\isslons 
because  VB.  surpluses  would  be  dumped  on 
world  markets. 

5.  Would  naake  farmers  even  more  depend- 
ent than  now  on  Oovemment  appropriations 
for  farm  Income  (quite  obviously  this  pay- 
ment approach  would  be  a  step  away  from 
otu-  efforts  to  balance  the  budget). 

We  want  a  farm  program  which  will  give 
farmers  a  satisfactory  level  and  stability  of 
Income  consistent  with  a  balanced  and  ex- 
panding consumption  of  agricultural  com- 
modities here  and  abroad  and  the  most 
rational  use  of  resources.  Our  alternative 
suggestions  to  achieve  this  goal  already  have 
been  submitted  to  Congress.  The  type  of 
farm  program  we  will  have  in  the  futiu*  will 
depend  upon  the  action  Congress  takes. 

Unless  Congress  makes  changes  in  the 
present  unworkable  and  unrealistic  farm 
program,  we  are  bound  to  have  costs  In  the 
future  of  the  size  Mr.  Alsop  cites  regardless 
of  who  Is  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Ezra  Tatt  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington. 


Distribntion  of  Obscene  Literature 
Throofh  tbe  Mails 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHRYN  E.  GRANAHAN 

or   PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1959 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  our  sense 
of  values  when  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  objects  of  art  which  are  a  mat- 
ter of  national  pride  and  the  use  of 
such  objects  as  lures  to  the  theater  box 
office. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  student  of  anatomy  at  a 
great  imiversity  who  is  engaged  in  its 
study  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the 
student  of  anatomy  in  the  front  row  of 
a  burlesque  theater.  It  is  high  time  that 
something  is  done  to  zero-in  oiu-  think- 
ing on  this  important  moral  issue. 

The  American  public — American  fa- 
thers and  mothers — have  a  right  to  re- 
sent the  use  of  themselves  and  their 
families  as  a  captive  audience  to  be 
bombarded  through  the  avenues  of  the 
U.S.  postal  service  by  material  to  which 
they  object  plainly  calculated  to  imdo 
years  of  training  they  have  devoted  to 
their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House  has  directed 
our  committee  to  look  into  the  use  of 
the  mails  to  send  obscene  literature,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Postal  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  Intends  to  take  immediate 
action  to  thoroughly  explore  the  situ- 
ation as  it  now  exists.  We  are  watching 
with  Interest  the  present  efforts  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  protect  the  rights 


of  patrons  of  the  postal  service.  We 
hope  that  his  arm  is  strong  enough  to 
properly  enforce  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  wishes  of  the  public.  If  not.  we  in- 
tend to  develop  and  recommend  legis- 
lation which  will  give  him  the  necessary 
tools. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  American 
theater  should  line  itself  up  in  this  sit- 
uation with  those  who  seek  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  our  country  by  sending  ob- 
scene material  through  the  U.S.  mails. 
Obviously,  the  attempt  to  send  through 
the  mails  the  advertisement  of  the  now 
notorious  stamp  portraying  a  nude 
painting  was  not  intended  to  raise  the 
dignity  of  the  stamp  or  the  painting. 
It  was  intended  solely  for  the  profit  of 
the  owners  of  the  film. 


The  MIkoyaa  SalesnumsUp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MXMHSBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  12, 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Recobo  two  arti- 
cles dealing  with  Deputy  Premier  Mi- 
koyan's  visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  soticle  by  Harrison  E.  Salis- 
bury was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  11,  1959.  and  is  en- 
titled "Mikoyan's  Success." 

The  second  article  is  one  which  I  pre- 
pared for  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  11.  1959] 

Mikoyan's   Sttccess — Soviet   VisrroB   Makis 

Deepening  Impact  Despite  Washington's 

HANoe-Orr  ATTrnros 

(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

San  Francisco,  January  10. — Anastas  I. 
Mikoyan  brought  his  Soviet  good  will  mission 
to  the  Pacific  coast  today.  There  were  signs 
In  each  city  that  the  First  Deputy  Premier 
has  visited  of  a  deepening  impact  resulting 
from  his  blunt  words,  crackling  wit,  and 
unfailing  good  himior.  For  a  man  who  has 
spent  most  of  the  last  36  years  high  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Kremlin  leadership.  Mr.  Mi- 
koyan has  displayed  outstanding  gifts  of 
public  relations.  He  has  campaigned  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit.  Chicago,  and  now  San 
nanclsco  with  the  akm  of  a  veteran  of  the 
American  political  hustings. 

In  fact,  his  whirlwind  trip  has  acquired 
much  of  the  flavor — ^but  few  of  the  ameni- 
ties—of  a  national  presidential  campaign 
tour.  However,  Mr.  Mikoyan  Is  not  running 
for  American  political  office — not  yet.  at 
least. 

He  is  running  for  peace  at  every  point,  in 
every  city,  before  every  kind  of  audience — 
before  worklngmen  In  the  River  Rouge 
powerplant  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co..  before 
the  bankers  of  Cleveland,  the  furnltvire  sales- 
men of  the  Chicago  Merchandise  Mart,  the 
lawyers  of  the  Middle  West.  To  every  Amer- 
ican he  can  reach  with  his  message,  Mr. 
Mikoyan  Is  saying:  Let's  argue,  let's  dispute, 
let's  compete,  but  let's  not  fight. 
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He  l8  not  holding  out  hope  of  •  golden 
age  In  which  the  capitalist  lion  and  the 
Communist  woU  shall  lie  down  together. 
But  he  is  saying  with  every  modulation  of 
his  quick-witted  Armenian  temi}erament 
that  this  is  one  world  and  that  Russians  and 
Americans  must  live  In  it  together,  at  least 
as  peacefully  as,  for  Instance,  General  Motors 
and  Ford  inhabit  the  environs  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Mlkoyan'8  speech  has  not  been  com- 
pletely uninhibited.  But  he  has  been  say- 
ing the  kind  of  things  that  Americans  are 
not  used  to  hearing  from  Kremlin  spokes- 
men. He  la  talking  in  pithy  terms  of  men 
whose  names  so  long  have  been  headline 
words  In  the  United  States — Lavrentl  P. 
Berla,  former  police  chief;  Vyacheslav  M. 
Molotov,  former  Foreign  Minister;  Nikolai  A. 
Bulganin,  former  Premier. 

He  Is  talking  about  these  men  not  in  the 
cliches  of  Pravda  but  in  salty  language  of 
his  own.  And  the  American  audiences,  made 
up  of  influential  business,  industrial,  and 
banking  leaders,  are  reacting  positively. 
Their  warmth  surprises  Mr.  Mikoyan  and 
sometimes,  it  seems,  even  his  listeners  as 
weU. 

VJB.    HANDS-OFT   ATTTFUDE 

No  Soviet  Statesman  has  ever  attempted 
anjrthing  like  Mr.  Mikoyan's  campaign  be- 
fore. In  fact,  few  foreign  leaders  of  any 
country  have  taken  to  the  road  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  In  which  he  has  done. 
Few  would  care  to  tackle  the  odds  against 
which  Mr.  Mikoyan  has  been  working  thus 
far  with  startling  success. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Mikoyan's  campaign 
has  developed  has  brought  into  critical  focus 
state  Department  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  visit.  The  State  Department  has 
maintained  an  official  hands-off  attitude, 
taking  the  line  that  Mr.  Mikoyan  is  here  on 
a  private  visit  that  must  not  be  dignified 
by  official  arrangements. 

It  has  accepted  minimum  security  re- 
sponsibility for  Mr.  Mikoyan's  movements, 
but  nothing  more.  It  has  done  nothing  to 
facilitate  his  visits  to  United  States  cities.  It 
has  provided  no  official  host  of  liaison  for 
his  party.  It  has  refused  to  offer  advice  to 
local  officials  as  to  how  Mr.  Mikoyan  should 
be  treated,  whom  he  should  see  or  what  he 
should  be  shown. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  White  House 
statement  expressing  hope  that  Mr.  Mikoyan 
would  be  afforded  every  opportunity  to  see 
American  life  at  its  best  has  a  somewhat 
dubious  ring  to  correspondents  who  have  ob- 
served the  Mikoyan  visit. 

The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Mikoyan  is  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  the  United  States  and  is  mak- 
ing a  decided  impact  on  many  leading 
Americans.  But  he  is  doing  this  In  spite  of 
the  State  Department. 

The  impression  given  to  Mr.  Mikoyan  is 
that  there  is  a  deep  split  between  official 
Washington,  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  nar- 
row definition  of  protocol  and  deep-freeze 
approach,  and  the  attitude  of  powerful  busi- 
ness Interests  of  the  country.  In  contrast 
to  the  Government,  big  business  has  acted 
with  traditional  warmth. 

It  would  appear  that  the  State  Department 
once  again  was  caught  off  balance  by  Soviet 
Initiative.  It  seems  probable  that  Washing- 
ton, despite  repeated  advice  from  Llewellyn 
E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Ambassador  to  Moscow, 
underestimated  the  force  and  vigor  of  Mr. 
Mikoyan's  personality  and  the  energy  that 
he  would  dedicate  to  the  cause  of  convincing 
Americans  that  It  is  time  to  end  cold  war. 

The  ceemlng  discourtesy  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  constant  harassment  by  Hun- 
garian pickets  and  the  erratic  arrangements 
of  the  local  police,  who  in  Chicago  spent 
more  time  fighting  newsmen  than  holding 
back  demonstrators,  have  produced  a  barrage 
of  negative  pubUcity  for  the  United  States 
In  Europe. 


Bfr.  Mikoyan's  trip  Is  being  covered  In 
minute  detail  by  a  corps  of  foreign  corre- 
spondents. Many  of  their  dispatches  have 
been  couched  in  acid  ternu  as  far  as  official 
America  is  concerned.  And  Mr.  Mikoyan  Is 
getting  the  highest  marks  for  ability  to 
maintain  equilibrium  under  trying  circimi- 
stances. 

Mr.  liiikoyan's  talks  have  not  been  a  mere 
collection  of  platitudes  about  good  relations. 
He  has  been  advancing  a  consistent  line  for 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  This  is  sim- 
ply: Let  us  stop  arguing  about  the  past  and 
concentrate  on  negotiating  our  way  out  of 
present  difficulties. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  insists  that  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  Berlin  will  not  be  changed.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  has  given  repeated  and 
clear  hints  that,  like  all  Soviet  positions, 
this  Is  in  fact  negotiable. 

With  regard  to  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions in  the  United  Nations,  he  has  said: 

Let  us  stop  making  the  United  Nations 
a  propaganda  forum.  There  Is  no  useful 
purpose  served  in  rolling  up  majority  votes 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  This  settles 
nothing. 

Instead  let  us  negotiate.  Let  us  seek  to 
reach  agreements.  If  we  cannot  get  an 
agreement,  let  the  question  lie  over  for  6 
months  or  a  year  while  the  diplomats  work 
at  it.  Perhaps  after  a  year  they  will  come 
up  with  a  solution.  Meanwhile,  do  not  bring 
the  issue  up  for  a  vote,  which  may  go  against 
the  Soviet  Union  but  certainly  will  not 
solve  the  issue. 

MiKOTAN's  Visrr  Spexls  Pukther  Soviet 
Salesmanship  on  Trade  and  Berlin,  Sen- 
ator  Humphrey  States 

Anastas  Mikoyan's  tour  of  the  United 
States  added  up  to — 

1.  A  new  chapter  of  Soviet  supersalesman- 
shlp  to  win  the  American  "market"  of  public 
opinion. 

2.  A  signal  of  additional  Soviet  overtures  to 
come  so  as  to  break  the  diplomatic  impasse 
over  Berlin. 

In  appraising  the  coast-to-coast  Mikoyan 
tour,  too  many  people  jump  to  one  or  the 
other  conflicting  conclusions  to  the  effect 
that  the  overall  result  was  a  success  or  a 
failure,  that  it  changed  nothing,  or  changed 
a  great  deal. 

Actually,  Soviet  diplomacy  Is  relentless 
and  is  based  on  the  most  intricate  long- 
range  planning.  It  rarely  consists  of  "one- 
shot"  trys.  Successful  or  not.  each  step 
fits  into  an  unending  pattern  of  probe  and 
thrust.  That  means,  constantly  feeling  for 
weak  spots  and  then  exploiting  every  point 
which  may  yield  to  pressure. 

Throughout  his  travel,  the  shrewd  First 
Deputy  Premier  evaded,  in  effect,  all  the  em- 
barrassing $64,000  questions,  such  as  the 
martyrdom  of  enslaved  Hungary  and  what  if 
anything  he  would  concede  as  being  wrong 
today  in  Russia.  Instead,  he  seized  the  of- 
fensive and  boldly  sought  to  appeal  over 
the  heads  of  U.S.  officials.  His  aim  was  a 
psychological  breakthrough,  especially  on 
the  trade.  Berlin,  and  other  key  fronts. 

How  successful  his  effort  was,  only  the  fu- 
ture can  really  confirm  or  deny.  But  these 
facts  seem  evident : 

(a)  Mikoyan's  deft  public  relations,  his 
"soft  sell"  salesmanship  did  pay  off  in  favor- 
able reaction  In  some  quarters.  The  fact 
which  is  obvious,  now  even  to  the  Soviets,  is 
that  their  traditional  "hard  sell" — bluster 
and  threats — wins  few.  if  any,  friends  or  con- 
verts here.  But  some  Americans  do  react  to 
Soviet  "soft  sell." 

(b)  The  Soviets  may  now  be  expected  to 
offer  a  new  alternative  formula  looking  to- 
ward disengagement  in  central  Europe. 
Mikoyan's  comments  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  indi- 
cated that  the  road  to  any  agreement  on 
troop  rollback  from  the  Elbe  is  still  a  hard 


one,  but  that  it  is  nonetheless  a  possiblUtj 
which  the  Soviets  are  seriously  offering. 

(c)  Mikoyan  did  bring  home  at  least  part 
of  the  bacon  for  the  21st  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
opens  next  Tuesday.  Khrushchev,  in  dis- 
patching Mikoyan  here  was,  I  believe,  de- 
termined to  be  able  to  report  thereby  to 
the  assembled  conu-ades  that  Khrushchev 
and  company  are  making  some  process  to- 
ward settlement  of  the  serious  Berlin  crisis. 
I  am  convinced  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  extreme- 
ly concerned  as  the  May  27  "ultimatum — 
which  was  not  an  ultimatum"  approaches  for 
Allied  forces  to  get  out  of  Berlin.  The  So- 
viet Premier  knows  that  the  Allies  remain 
united  in  rejecting  the  ultimatum,  and  he 
has  somehow  to  get  off  the  hook  of  his  own 
making. 

(d)  Mikoyan  did.  I  believe,  considerably 
jolt  American  opinion  in  high  circles.  He 
forced  the  State  Department  to  think 
through  whether  our  old.  tired  formula  of 
weak  counterpunchlng  to  the  flurry  of  Soviet 
cold  war  proposals  will  suffice.  The  vigorous, 
imaginative  Soviet  diplomacy  such  as  Miko- 
yan represented  can  hardly  be  contested  ef- 
fectively except  through  far  greater  vim. 
imaginativeness,  and  initiative  on  our  own 
part.  But  these  are  qualities  which  have 
often  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
recent  U.S.  diplomacy. 

(e)  Mikoyan  has  impelled  American  opin- 
ion and  the  American  Government  to  answer 
the  question  of,  "What,  indeed,  is  our  policy 
toward  expansion  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  trade?" 
To  date,  our  attitude  toward  such  enlarged 
trade  has  been  neither  "fish  nor  fowl." 

We  had  better  make  up  our  minds  whether 

(a)  we.  In  effect,  regard  all  such  trade  as 
needlessly  strengthening  world  communism, 
or  (b)  whether  we  feel  there  should  be  such 
expanded  trade  aside,  of  course,  from  mate- 
rials usable  in  military  weapons. 

We  cannot  underestimate  how  zealous  the 
Soviets  are  to  trade  in  heavy  items,  especially 
those  like  petrochemical  equipment  and 
pipelines,  which  are  crucial  to  the  success  of 
their  ambitious   1058-65  7-year  plan. 

This  was  an  impression  which  I  gained 
in  my  December  1  talks  in  Moscow  with 
Khrushchev.  Mikoyan.  and  with  Trade  Expert 
Kuzmin.  whom  Khrushchev  had  specifically 
suggested  I  see.  Khrushchev  went  all  out  for 
trade.  "We  desire  mutually  beneficial  trade, 
not  gifts."  he  told  me.  "We  trade  with  70 
countries.     Our  firm  is  a  good  one." 

The  Premier,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to 
add  that  if  we  refused  to  sell  various  needed 
items  Russia  would  produce  them,  anyway. 
"By  refusing  to  sell  items  to  us  you  do  not 
prevent  us  from  producing  them;  you  simply 
cause  a  delay  which  we  overcome  because  we 
are  forced  to  rely  on  our  own  resources,"  he 
told  me. 

In  any  event,  a  priceless  opportunity  waa. 
in  my  judgment,  lost  when  Mikoyan  visited 
the  US.  Commerce  Department.  There,  we 
could  have  offered  him  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  a  long  list  of  consumer  items 
which  the  Soviet  people  do  desperately  want 
(in  contrast  to  the  heavy  industry  goods) 
which  alone  interest  the  Kremlin. 

It  was  Berlin,  however,  which  was  on 
Mikoyan's  mind  most  of  all. 

Russia  had  confidently  expected  that  her 
6-month  ultimatum  would  precipitate  fis- 
sures and  pressures  inside  Allied  ranks,  but 
Big  Four  unity  has  held  firm.  Instead, 
there  is  evidence  to  believe  that  the  threat 
of  a  May  27  deadline  has,  like  previous  So- 
viet sat>er  rattling,  actually  caused  alarm 
within  the  Soviet  hierarchy  Itself.  Among 
all  governing  people,  the  crafty  leaders  of 
the  presidium  are,  perhaps,  least  of  all  will- 
ing to  permit  Khrushchev  and  company  to 
risk  an  all-out  war  over  Berlin  or  on  any 
other  local  Issue,  however  Important. 

Inevitably,  the  Soviet  Premier  has  been 
getting  more  and  more  impatient  for  a  Ber- 
lin   settlement.    "What    are    your   counter- 
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proposals  on  Berlin?"  Khrushchev  had  asked 
me,  Just  as  Mikoyan  kept  probing  for  some 
new  formula  and  U.S.  conoeialon. 

All  in  all,  the  Soviet*  feel  that  if  the 
Mikoyan  visit  did  set  the  stage  for  a  UB.- 
U.S.S.R.  agreement  on  Berlin,  it  might  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  further  globe-changing  decl- 
bions.  These  might  bilaterally  alter  the  map 
of  spheres  of  influence.  The  implication 
here  is:  Let's  you  (the  U.8.)  and  us  (the 
U.S.S.R.)  talk;  just  ourselves:  no  one  else. 
This  is  a  theme  which  I  had  heard  re- 
peatedly, in  effect,  from  the  Soviet  Premier. 
But  we  arc  not  buying  it.  The  United 
States  has  no  intention  of  violating  genuine 
partnership  with  Its  allies  by  unilateral  de- 
cisions without  their  consent. 

For  resolving  world  policy  problems. 
Premier  Khrushchev  apparently  divides  peo- 
ple and  nations  Into  two  categories:  those 
with  supreme  power,  or  access  to  it.  and  those 
who  lack  such  supreme  power  or  access.  He 
is  interested  basically  in  deals  only  with  the 
powerful.  He  has  no  time  for  anyone  else. 
"We're  competing  only  against  you.  the 
United  States."  he  told  me.  This  was  in  the 
context  of  his  pointing  out  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
Here,  he  was  referring  to  the  latter's  asser- 
tion that  In  16  years,  Pelplng  would  surpass 
the  steel  production  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  surpass  Britain  might  be  considered  a 
feat  for  the  Chinese  Reds,  but  to  the  Soviets, 
there  is  only  one  bi^'  league  team  worth  com- 
peting against,  and  that  ie  the  United  States. 

The  "world  series,"  so  to  sf>eak.  is  the  con- 
test for  the  entire  globe.  It  is  a  contest 
which  the  Kremlin  would  like  to  win  peace- 
fully through  what  I  deecrllied  to  Khrushchev 

as  Its  Operation  Nibble.  Khrushchev 
chuckled  at  the  characterization,  but  did  not 
refute  it. 

Peace  was  his  refrain.  Just  as  It  was 
Mikoyan's. 

MIR — peace — is  constantly  on  Khru- 
shchev's and  Mikoyan's  lips,  jtist  as  it  was  on 
the  lips  of  Russians  in  all  walks  of  life  whom 
I  encountered  during  my  week  in  Russia. 

Khrushchev  knows  what  world  war  III 
would  mean,  for  during  our  discussion,  he 
indicated  in  turning  to  a  large  polar  map.  a 
virtual  East-West  inventory  of  possible  US. 
and  Soviet  thermonuclear  targets. 

But  talk  of  the  possibill-:y  of  war  is  never 
too  far  from  the  lips  of  the  Soviet  hierarchy. 
It  Is  determined  to  imprest)  us  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  panic  stricken  by  the  thought 
of  conflict.  KhruFhchev,  for  example,  told 
me,  bluntly  it  will  be  war  "if  you  attack  the 
forces  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
We  will  not  permit  the  liquidation  of  a  So- 
cialist state." 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Khrushchev  feels  that 
his  whole  house  of  cards  in  Eastern  Europe 
might  indeed  collapse  if  the  very  survival  of 
the  misnamed  East  German  "Sta'.e"  were  en- 
dangered. And  that  is  one  reason  why  he  is 
determined  to  get  the  "Berlin  bone"  out  of 
his  "throat."  For  Free  Berlin,  apparently, 
does  represent  a  critical  tnreat  to  the  pup- 
pet regime  of  Walter  Ullbricht.  The  aston- 
ishing 10-year  total  of  3.50C.OOO  refugees  who 
had  previously  fled  from  East  Germany 
through  the  Free  Berlin  escape  hatch  is  sup- 
plemented each  month  by  iin  additional  20,- 
000  refugees.  How  long,  many  obser^-crs  have 
wondered,  can  a  stat-e  like  East  Germany 
continue  to  hemorrhage  in  this  fashion, 
losing  its  llfeblood— its  people,  particularly 
its  top  specialists  like  doctors  and  engineers? 
Naturally.  Khrushchev  in  his  talk  with  me 
did  not  acknowledge  that  this  embarrassing 
dilemma  is  the  crucial  reason  for  the  Soviet's 
wanting  so-called  internutionalization  of 
West  Berlin.  Instead,  Bauushchev  pointed 
his  fire  at  Allied  occupation  troops  there, 
pretending  that  their  pretence  constitutes 
a  danger  of  aggression. 

This  camouflage  of  real  reasons  is  charac- 
/  teristic  of  Soviet  doubletalk  and  feint.    Dis- 


guise, together  with  attempted  outwitting— 
these  are  Soviet  stock  In  trade. 

It  was  not  without  slgnlflcanoe  that  Khru- 
achev  recalled  another  memory  from  experi- 
ences at  the  key  city  of  Kharkov  during 
World  War  II.  He  mentioned  how,  antici- 
pating the  German  onslaught  toward  that 
vital  objective,  the  Red  army  had  labori- 
ously built  up  extensive  lines  of  defense.  But 
a  tour  de  force  in  Nazi  strategy  completely 
outflanked  the  defenses. 

Khrushchev  has  not  forgotten  that  and  a 
lot  of  other  tricky  lessons. 

"We  will  outflank  your  NATO — it  is  ot>so- 
lete,"  he  told  me.  "We  will  surpass  you 
economically."  And  I  believe  that  he  Is  de- 
termined to  do  exactly  that,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  the  world  which  has  far  too  lit- 
tle concerned  us — the  emerging  areas  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

Yet  NATO  is  not  obsolete  if  it  can  be  trans- 
formed from  a  straight  military  alliance  to 
a  fountainhead  of  free  world  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  strength.  Therein  is  a  key 
to  U.S.  success  in  competitive  coexistence. 
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Mr.  McGINLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  city 
dwellers  often  ask  midwestemers  why 
we  disagree  so  firmly  with  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  on  the  farm  program. 
And  sometimes  we  wonder  if,  indeed,  we 
are  imfair. 

But  then  other  facts  come  to  light 
which  confirms  our  basic  pKJsition  that 
the  administration  should  be  working 
to  improve  the  plight  of  agriculture 
which  is  one  of  the  basic  industries  of 
the  Nation. 

A  story  told  to  me  privately  by  J.  Le- 
roy  Welsh  and  later  told  to  a  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  recently 
which  was  studying  industrial  uses  of 
asriculture  products  further  reaffirms 
our  suspicion  of  the  administration. 

Welsh,  of  Omaha,  is  well  known  for 
his  efl"orts  as  Chairman  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Bipartisan  Commission  To 
Study  Utilization  of  Farm  Products  for 
Industrial  Purp>oses. 

He  said  that  he  and  other  members 
of  the  Commission  visited  the  Federal 
research  laboratory  in  Peoria,  111.,  that 
has  been  working  for  years  in  this  field 
of  agricultural  products. 

VlSrr    LABORATORY 

While  there,  Welsh  and  others  were 
told  that  100  million  bushels  of  com 
could  be  utilized  annually  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  if  one  problem  could 
be  solved. 

By  adding  5  percent  starch  to  wood- 
pulp  in  psiper  manufacturing,  a  better 
quality  paper  could  be  produced.  It 
would  be  economically  feasible  since  the 
cost  of  the  starch  would  be  competitive 
in  price  to  that  proportion  of  woodpulp 
it  replaced. 

This  use  of  starch  has  been  tried,  but 
it  developed  that  something  in  the 
starch  caused  it  to  become  brittle  and 


caused  brown  spots  to  u>pear  on  the 
paper  after  a  time. 

This  was  t^e  problem. 

Welsh  asked  the  Peoria  people  if  that 
could  be  solved.  After  some  discussion, 
the  Peoria  people  agreed  that  by  in- 
tensifying their  effort  on  the  project  it 
could  certainly  be  done  within  2  years — 
maybe  2  months.     Two  million  dollars 

would  be  the  most  it  would  require  to  do 
the  job. 

ACTION    PLANNED 

Welsh  went  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  members  of  his  staff 
and  related  the  stxiry.  It  was  agreed 
that  it  wais  a  wondertul  plan.  The  $2 
million  could  come  from  the  money  Con- 
gress made  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  just  such  projects. 

A  man  was  named  in  that  meeting  as 
the  person  who  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  working  out  the  starch  re- 
search project. 

Welsh  in  visiting  with  the  Secretary 
7 '^2  months  later  found  that  nothing  had 
been  done. 

When  Welsh  testified  this  past  week 
to  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee,  he  re- 
I>oi*ted  that  it  was  now  a  year  and  a  half 
from  that  meeting  in  which  the  project 
was  set  to  go.  As  far  as  he  knows  noth- 
ing has  yet  been  done. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a 
fund  now  of  $300  million  which  comes 
from  import  duties  earmarked  by  the 
Congress  for  use  in  financing  a  program 
for  industrial  use  of  agriculture  proj- 
ects. The  Congress  has  authorized  an 
additional  $500  million  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

And  yet  the  Secretary  insists  that  the 
new  agency  that  is  being  considered  in 
legislation  pending  before  the  Congress 
should  be  under  the  Depairtment  of  Agri- 
culture. 

WHAT    MOTIVET 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  cwlmin- 
istration's  motives.  It  also  raises  the 
question  if  the  administration  provides 
the  incentive  needed  to  carry  out  this 
program  which  would  be  a  boon  to  agri- 
culture and  reduce  the  ever-increasing 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

It  has  all  the  authority  and  all  the 
money  needed  to  have  initiated  a  pro- 
gram within  the  fraunework  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

However,  I  submit  that  the  Depart- 
ment officials  indicate  that  they  do  not 
realize  that  our  present  need  is  to  push 
wholeheartedly  for  programs  in  utiliza- 
tion research,  instead  of  continued  at- 
tention to  means  of  increasing  produc- 
tion. 


iloii.  John  V.  Lindsay  on  the  Passport 
QaestioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRIGHT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEIESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1959 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Republican  Party  from  time  to  time 
produces  a  young,  adventurous  crusader 
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who  can  be  Ukened  to  the  bright  star  of 
the  future.  The  new  Representative 
from  New  York's  17th  District.  John  V. 
Lindsay,  falla  squarely  Into  thla  category. 
Typical  of  his  courageous,  forthright  and 
intelligent  appraisal  is  a  recent  address 
he  df^livered  in  New  York  on  the  pass[>ort 
fiuestion.  While  not  in  complete  sjrm- 
pathy  with  Mr.  Ldtosat  I  feel  that  his 
approach  deserves  public  hearing  and 
siiould  be  set  forth  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows : 

One  of  the  most  Important  subjecta  of  leg- 
islative concern  to  the  85th  Congress,  and 
I  suspect  it  will  be  to  the  86th,  is  passport 
legislation.  It  is  important  because  It  in- 
volves the  question  ol  a  citizen's  right  to 
travel — not  only  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  such  a  right,  but  Its  metes  and 
bounds.  These  questions  have  been  cast 
Into  special  prominence  by  the  Kent,  Brlehl, 
»nd  Dayton  cases,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  June  of  1958. 
The  Court  did  not  decide  these  cases  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  It  held  only  that  Con- 
gress had  not  given  the  Secretary  of  State 
authority  to  withhold  passports  from  citi- 
zens because  of  their  beliefs  or  associations. 
This  put  it  up  to  Congress.  What  kind  of 
legislation  do  we  want.  If  any?  What  kind 
of  balance  should  we  strike  between  com- 
peting interests? 

When  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
Congress  had  not  given  the  Secretary  of 
State  auth(»'lty  to  do  what  he  was  trying 
to  do  In  these  cases,  it  said  a  mouthful.  Tlie 
word  "authority"  Is  a  b!g  word.  And  when 
one  is  talking  about  the  sovereign  and  Its 
powers,  the  word  "authority"  means  dif- 
ferent things  under  different  circumstances. 
What  does  it  mean  here? 

We  start  with  a  pretty  broad  hint  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  said  this: 
"We  deal  here  with  a  constitutional  right 
of  the  citizen,  a  right  which  we  assume  the 
Congress  will  be  faithful  to  respect."  And 
this:  "The  right  to  travel  is  part  of  the 
liberty  of  which  a  citizen  cannot  be  de- 
prived without  the  due  process  of  law  of  the 
fifth  amendment."  Now  this  may  give  us 
the  dimensions  of  the  ball  park  but  it  doesn't 
tell  us  much  about  the  ground  rules  of  the 
game. 

In  July  1958.  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  sent  to  the  Congress  proposed  pass- 
port leplslntlon  with  accompanying  nQessages. 
The  legislation  was  introduced  and  received 
considerable  bipartisan  backing,  but  not 
•nough  to  get  it  through.  It  has  been  rein- 
troduced in  the  86th  Congress,  although  to 
date  there  has  been  no  comment  from  either 
the  White  House  or  the  State  Department. 
Tlie  proposal  spells  out  the  authority  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  In  respect 
of  the  issuance  of  passports.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty I  have  with  it  lies  in  two  short  pro- 
visions. 

OtM  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  with- 
hold passports  from  citizens  where  it  is  "de- 
termined upon  substantial  grounds  that 
their  activities  or  presence  abroad  or  their 
possession  of  a  passport  would  *  *  *  (11) 
seriously  impair  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  or  (111)  be  In- 
imical to  the  secuilty  of  the  United  States." 
The  other  would  permit  the  Passport  Hearing 
Board  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  deter- 
mining an  ai^Ucatlon  for  a  passport,  to  con- 
sider nonrecord  (undisclosed)  information. 
The  Board  would  be  required  to  furnish  a 
r;^sum6  of  the  confidential  Information  to  the 
finphcant  and  certify  that  it  is  a  fair  r^sum6. 
The  findings,  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tlcHis  of  the  Board  would  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  who  would  make  a 
final  determination.  The  Secretary,  if  he 
should  deem  it  in  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional security  or  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, also  would  be  empowered  to  consider 


nonreeoRl  information,  whether  or  not  con- 
tained in  the  timaxeki.  Presumably,  under 
the  general  mlea  and  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Secretary  is  not 
obliged  personaUy  to  consider  the  case  but 
may  delegate  the  authority.  Including  that 
of  resorting  to  confidential  Infonnatlon,  to  a 
subordinate  officer.  There  is  provision  for 
appeal  to  the  US.  Dirtrlct  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  the  court  Is  not  given 
access  to  undisclosed  information  and  must 
accept  the  rteum^  provided  by  the  Board. 
There  Is  no  definition  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  confidential  Information  may  t>e 
tised.  such  as  on  certification  by  a  senior  of- 
ficer of  the  State  Department  that  its  dis- 
closure would  expose  so-called  double  or 
buried  agent  of  tested  and  known  reliability, 
that  the  case  cannot  k>e  decided  without  the 
use  of  such  informs t'.on,  and  that  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  need  for  both  its  use  and  Its 
secrecy  has  been  made  by  a  top  officer  of  the 
Department  of  SUte.  And,  a&  I  have  stated, 
the  court  would  not  have  access  to  the  Infor- 
mation. The  power  thus  reserved  to  the 
Department  Is  sweeping  and  final;  Its  exer- 
cise is  not  subject  to  scrutiny  by  applicant 
or  Judicial  tribunal.  On  what  ground,  then, 
does  the  Department  of  State  predicate  its 
request  for  such  authority? 

In  an  Important  addr?E8  Inst  November  be- 
fore the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  a  State 
Department  spokesnuin  made  a  strong  plea 
for  this  proposed  legislation.  He  cited  ex- 
amples where  the  Department  of  State  had 
been  required,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  to  Issue  passports  to  known 
members  of  the  CominiUiist  Party.  One  of 
two  were  admitted  memt>crs  with  long  his- 
tories of  attendance  at  various  internrxtlonal 
Communist  meetings  and  functions.  Un- 
doubtedly true,  and  certainly  distressing  to 
us  all.  But  let's  take  a  look  at  the  proposed 
cure.  The  spokesman  stated  that  personal 
communication  by  travel  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  for  any  person  or  group  to  do  busi- 
ness, whether  It  be  the  United  States  Odv- 
ernment.  United  Statra  Steel  Co..  two  Indi- 
viduals trying  to  make  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  paper  clips,  or  members  of  the  interna- 
tional Conununlat  Party.  What  is  needed, 
therefore.  It  was  argued.  Is  authority  in  the 
State  Dapartment  first,  to  refuse  to  is&ue 
passports  on  the  bro.id  ground  that  their 
issuance  would  Impair  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  or  be  inimical  to  national  security. 
and,  second,  to  act  as  sole  Judge,  in  many 
cases,  of  what  impairs  or  what  is  inimical, 
because  neither  the  applicant  nor  a  court 
would  be  allowed  to  know  what  the  evidence 
is.  The  rationale  for  this  approach  Is  stated 
as  follows:  "By  so  doing  we  can  very  seriously 
hinder  the  effective  operation  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  both  here  and  abroad  by  making 
It  difficult  for  the  supporters  of  that  party 
to  depart  from  the  United  States."  In  other 
words,  put  a  crimp  Into  communication. 

Like  every  American  who  bears  allegiance 
to  this  country,  I  loathe  and  detest  conunu- 
nlsm.  It  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  as  a 
philosophy  it  Is  repugnant  to  a  freeman's 
sense  of  ordinary  decency  and  fairness.  Its 
trained  agents  and  obedient  servants  in  this 
country  are  detestable,  mainly  because  they 
lie  to  you  and  to  me  !n  their  daily  lives. 
They  use  us  and  our  institutions  while  their 
total  allegiance  is  to  a  foreign  power.  They 
are  mere  pawns,  and  their  objective  Is  to  use 
us  In  the  same  fashlo.n.  Undoubtedly,  this 
raises  a  question  of  security.     Here,  then.  Is 

a  competing  Interest  which  may  call  for  some 
careful,  limited  restrictions  on  personal  free- 
doms in  certain  cases  in  the  interest  of  safe- 
guarding the  whole.  But,  to  quote  Justice 
Frankfurter,  "let's  not  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath."  The  way  to  fight  the  disease 
Is  not  to  kill  the  patient  with  the  cure,  but 
to  strengthen  the  body  with  the  same  nour- 
ishment that  made  it  strong  In  the  first 
place — by  holding  hlgli  the  torch  of  liberty 
and  rekindling  its  flrns.     Important  as  the 


need  for  vigilance  is,  let  us  not  be  so  over- 
come by  fear  and  mistrust  that  we  lose  pre- 
cious ground  gained  in  the  ancient  struggle 
for  freedom.  It  is  our  duty  to  etch  out  legis- 
lative standards  which,  while  giving  due  re- 
gard to  the  dangers  of  the  International 
Conmiunlst  conrplracy,  preserve  and  safe- 
guard to  each  Individual  his  most  precioiu 
Ubertles. 

What  is  the  right  to  travel?  In  my  book 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  liberties 
that  we  have.  The  Supreme  Court  tells  us 
that  It  is  "port  of  the  'liberty'  protected  by 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment." The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  conceded  as  much  in  his  argument 
belore  the  Court  In  Kent  and  Dayton.  But 
I  would  suggest  also  that  it  is  conjoint  with, 
and  a  part  of.  the  first  amendment — free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly.  Of  all  the 
(reedoma  that  we  have,  the  one  I  should 
most  hate  to  lose  la  freedom  of  speech. 
Speech  is  communication,  and  conomunica- 
Uon  this  modern  day  is  Impossible  without 
locomotion.  Speech  is  meaningless  unless 
thought  of  in  the  context  of  the  physical  and 
social  aspecu  of  human  existence.  The 
social  aspect  suggests  that  speech  U  not  ef- 
fectively exercised  when  a  man  talks  to  him- 
self; speech  Implies  communication.  The 
physical  aspect  renders  communication  Im- 
possible under  some  circumstance* — or  pos- 
sible only  through  certain  meana.  The 
social  aspect  may  in  turn  attach  connota- 
tions to  the  physically  pjsslbie  means,  ren- 
dering all  but  one  appropriate.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  repeatedly  recognised  the 
interaction  of  these  aspects  in  its  interpre- 
tation of  free  speech  and  has  held  that 
denial  of  the  appropriate  means  of  com- 
munication may  abridge  free  speech. 

The  abridgement  of  free  speech  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  sought  to  be  accompliabed  by 
this  legislation.  Let's  recognize  It  for  what 
it  is,  and  then  see  how  far  we  should  or  can 
go.     In  other  words,  let's  find  the   balance. 

Now  let  me  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
we  are  not  here  talking  about  anyone  who 
is  under  indictment  for  the  commission  of 
any  crime,  or  is  under  restraining  order  of 
any  kind  by  any  court,  or  has  been  stripped 
of  any  right  or  liberty  by  due  process  of  law. 
There  m.iy  well  be  risks  inherent  in  allow- 
ing a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  or 
one  identified  as  such  by  our  Intelligence 
units,  free  exit  from  our  shores  to  travel 
abroad.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  is  true  wlien  Communists  travel 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  or  from  New 
York  to  the  Bahamas,  or  from  Dallas  to 
Mexico,  or  from  San  Piancisco  to  Buenos 
Aires,  or  to  any  other  South  American  coun- 
try, none  of  which  places  requires  a  passport 
for  exit  or  entry.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
also  that  under  the  McCarran- Walter  Act 
we  arc  required  to  deport  alien  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  we  go  to  elaborate 
efiorts  to  secure  their  removal  after  tiiey 
have  been  traveling  freely  In  this  country 
for  years.  Well  and  good  enough.  Yet 
under  our  passport  procedures,  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  otherwise,  we  have  in- 
sisted th:it  It  Is  essential  to  the  national 
security  to  keep  cltisen  members  of  the 
party  confined  to  our  shores.  Tlie  point  is 
that  there  could  possibly  be  something 
wrong  with  our  reasoning:  and  when  we  ojc 
dealing  with  limitatloi^  on  constitutional 
rights  it  is  important  that  our  reasoning  be 
compeUing  and  logical. 

The  elimination  of  passports  between  tbis 
country  and  Canada,  and  Central  and  South 
America,  and  all  of  the  contiguous  Islands  is 
a  good  thing  and  is  consistent  with  the  sev- 
eral statements  that  the  President  has  made 
about  the  need  for  facilitating  travel.  In 
the  last  Congress,  for  example,  following  an 
administration  request  In  support  of  greater 
ease  and  freedom  of  travel,  the  requirement 
of  fingerprinting  was  eliminated  from  the 
McCarran-Walter    Immigration    Act   for    all 
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transients  and  temjxM-ary  visitors.  Under 
modern  means  of  travel  and  communication, 
and  the  expectation  of  greater  miracles  to 
come,  the  world  has  shrunk  and  distances 
mean  nothing.  It  means  little  more  to  fly 
from  New  York  to  Paris  or  Vienna  than  It 
does  to  fly  to  San  Francisco.  TTierefore, 
until  passports  are  abollsh<sd  undA-  recipro- 
cal arrangements  with  all  countries — a  devel- 
opment much  to  be  hop<!d  for — passports 
remain  important. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  passport? 
Pacsports  tiave  only  been  fashionable  with 
o\\x  Government  since  World  War  I.  Prior 
to  that  time  we  got  alor.g  without  them 
mainly  becaues  they  were  iiot  a  requirement 
of  travel  abroad.  After  World  War  I  the 
citizen's  request  for  a  pass|K>rt  was  generally 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  request  for 
a  service  from  his  Government  to  facilitate 
his  travel  in  other  lands — something  which 
governments  have  an  obligation  to  do  for  all 
citizens. 

The  right  to  a  passport  has  always  been 
assumed  to  be  subject  to  the  general  war 
power.  Few  would  argue  that  in  the  case  of 
armed  hostilities  there  are  not  extraordinary 
powers  lodged  in  the  sovereign  to  place  limi- 
tations on  aU  of  our  constitutional  liberties, 
limitations  which  in  the  alieence  of  the  war 
power  would  be  unconstitutional.  The  his- 
tory of  limitations  over  the  right  of  exit  goes 
back  In  the  common  law  to  the  writ  ne  exeat 
regno  under  which  the  English  kings  could 
prohibit  a  man's  departure  or  recall  him  if 
he  had  gone  abroad.  It  whs  Identified  with 
war  and  service  in  the  King's  armies.  In 
more  modern  times  it  became  a  credential  to 
facilitate  travel.  But  since  1941.  the  crucial 
function  of  the  passport  in  tills  country  has 
been  control  over  exit.  The  earlier  purpose 
of  the  passport — to  facilitate  travel — is  not 
only  subordinate  but  has  in  fact  become  an 
appendix  which  we  have  a])proprlately  got- 
ten rid  of  In  some  areas  in  order  to  facilitate 
travel. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  first  amendment.  Al- 
though constitutional  sources  do  not  reveal 
that  the  first  amendment  was  framed  specifi- 
cally to  preserve  a  right  to  travel,  they  do 
not  reveal  the  contrary.  They  strongly  sug- 
gest, at  least,  that  early  Americans  recog- 
nized a  freedom  to  move  beyond  national 
frontiers.  However  uncertain  Its  basis  may 
have  been,  however  unclear  its  limitations, 
the  English  recognized  tlu.t  freedom  long 
before  they  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  people 
of  the  Colonies,  moreover,  e\ldently  took  the 
freedom  for  granted:  witness  the  constant 
movement  between  Colonies  and  to  the  West. 
That  may  explain  why  the  'reedom  was  not 
more  clearly  recognized  in  writing.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  goes  no  further 
than  to  list  as  a  grievance  the  restrictions 
which  George  III  placed  upon  emigration. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  merely  guar- 
anteed free  movement  between  different  Col- 
onies, though  the  Colonies,  not  yet  Joined  in 
a  more  perfect  Union,  were  more  like  foreign 
countries  to  each  other  than  the  United 
States  are  today.  Perhaps  the  most  direct 
documentary  evidence  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1790  which  de- 
clared "that  emigration  from  the  State  shall 
not  be  prohibited." 

These  sources,  taken  together,  and  viewed 
In  the  light  of  the  ninth  amendment,  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  omission  of 
the  words  "right  to  travel"  was  not  in- 
tended  to  eliminate   the  rlyht.     Nor  is   the 

omission  inconsistent  with  a  specific  inten- 
tion to  Include  the  right  in  free  speech.  The 
Constitution  was  designed  to  guide  the 
United  States  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  free 
speech  might  be  abridged — and  the  framers 
recognized  this  In  the  generality  of  the 
first  amendment's  language. 

It  is  equally  fundamental  that  the  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  Is  not  abso- 


lute, "^vll  liberties,"  says  the  Supreme 
Court,  "^ply  the  existence  of  an  organized 
society  Maintaining  public  order  without 
which  liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  .unrestrained  abuses."  Freedom  to 
travel,  like  oftier  liberties,  is  subject  to  rea- 
sonable regulation  and  control  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  welfare.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  absolutely 
fixed  rules  which  will  in  advance  strike  a 
proper  balance  which  will  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  every  case,  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, and  yet  stay  within  constitutional 
limitations.  Circumstances  and  the  times 
vary  and  due  process  of  law  has  never  l>een 
a  term  ol  fixed  and  variable  content.  But 
the  following  general  rules  I  would  deem  to 
be  guideposts  which  should  guide  the  Con- 
gress In  its  consideration  of  this  subject: 

First.  The  right  to  travel — to  communi- 
cate— is  a  constitutionally  protected  right 
which  may  not  be  abrogated  by  the  State 
except  under  the  general  war  power,  which 
normally  may  be  invoked  only  In  time  of 
extreme  emergency,  usually  involving  armed 
conflict  l>etween  nations.  The  right  is  a 
concomitant  of,  and  conjoint  with,  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  A  denial 
of  a  passport,  therefore,  may  result  in  viola- 
tions of  both  the  fifth  and  first  amendments. 

Second.  Neither  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  have  issued,  nor  the  right  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  deny  Issuance  of,  a  passport 
is  an  absolute  right. 

Third.  A  general  standard  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  deny 
the  Issuance  of  a  passport  whenever  he  finds 
that  Its  issuance  would  seriously  impair  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  or  l>e  inimical 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
probably  is  too  indefinite  a  standard  when 
applied  to  a  right  as  firmly  grounded  among 
our  l>aslc  lil}ertles  as  is  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly.  In  the  past  we  have  too  often 
seen  examples  of  executive  arbitrariness  un- 
der the  umbrella  of  "the  national  security" 
and  "the  conduct  of  foreign  relations." 

Fourth.  A  refusal  to  Issue  a  passport  may 
not  rest  upon  confidential,  undisclosed  in- 
formation, under  a  blanket,  unlimited  au- 
thority to  use  the  same.  Such  a  refusal 
would.  In  all  probability,  be  a  denial  of  due 
process  of  law  under  the  fifth  amendment. 
TTie  authority  to  use  confidential  informa- 
tion In  the  administrative  process,  under 
Imprecise  Ftandards.  coupled  with  the  power 
to  delegate  the  authority  to  subordinates, 
can  result  in  a  breeding  ground  of  arbi- 
trariness in  the  course  of  wliich  Innocent 
people  may  suffer.  I  have  spoken  here  of 
blanket,  unlimited  authority.  There  may 
be  room  for  an  exception  to  cover  the  hard- 
core Communist  case,  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  Under  Secretary,  per- 
sonally, will  certify  that  disclosure  will  ex- 
por.e  a  double  or  burled  agent  of  tested  and 
known  reliability,  that  such  exposure  will 
be  prejudicial  to  the  national  interests,  and 
that  the  case  may  not  be  decided  without 
resort  to  such  evidence.  But  even  then,  full 
access  to  the  evidence  in  question  should 
be  given  to  the  court,  under  seal,  for  ex- 
amination by  the  court  in  camera. 

I  have  not  in  this  discussion  tried  to  spell 
out  an  entire  code  to  govern  the  issuance  of 
passports,  or  to  draft  legislation.  My  pur- 
pose here  has  been  only  to  state  my  views 
on  some  of  the  fundamentals,  and  I  would 
hope  that  consideration  of  this  matter  in 
the  Congress  would  be  guided  by  those  fun- 
damentals. Neither  have  I  touched  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  area  restrictions,  except 
Indirectly.  Here,  I  would  recommend  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  to  study 
passport  procediures  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  excellent 
report,  prepared  by  a  distinguished  commit- 
tee of  lawyers.  Its  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  area  restraints  is  as  follows: 

"Travel  abroad  by  all  U.S.  citizens  may 
be  prohibited  in  areas  where  the  Secretary 


of  State  determines  that  such  prc^lbltions 
should  be  Imposed  In  the  national  Interest, 
but  only  in  situations  of  exceptional  gravity. 
The  imposition  of  area  restrictions  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  setting  forth  the  reasons 
therefor.  Exceptions  to  general  area  pro- 
hibitions, permitting  travel  by  particular  in- 
dividuals or  groups,  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  discretion." 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  make  a  refer- 
ence to  a  document  of  great  importance, 
which  is  too  seldom  invoked.  It  is  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights,  which 
this  year  celebrates  its  10th  anniversary. 
Article  13  of  the  declaration  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Art.  13.  (1 )  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  movement  and  residence  within 
the  borders  of  each  state.  (2)  Everyone  has 
the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including  his 
own.  and  to  return  to  his  country." 

The  United  States  along  with  the  other 
member  nations,  has  pledged  Itself  to 
achieve,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  promotion  of  universal  respect 
and  observance  of  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  set  forth  In  the 
declaration.  Let  us  in  the  United  States  be 
faithful  to  oiu-  pledge. 


Speech  and  Hearing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1959 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  for  the  15  million  Americans 
handicapped  with  hearing  and  speech 
defects  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves 
or  hear  your  answer  to  their  pleas  for 
help. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  over  3  million  of 
these  are  children,  since  more  children 
are  handicapped  from  hearing  and 
speech  defects  than  from  any  other 
single  cause.  Many  of  these  children 
have  neither  heard  their  mother's 
voice  nor  learned  about  God.  Yet 
they  have  received  scant  attention  from 
the  public  because  their  plight  is  not 
dramatic.  Since  they  neither  speak 
nor  hear  they  are  considered  dumb 
and  stupid.  Other  physical  ailments, 
being  self-evident,  have  attracted  sym- 
pathy and  received  considerable  help 
from  individuals  and  agencies,  yet 
those  children  who  live  in  a  silent 
noncommunicative  world  have  had  little 
thought  or  opportunity  given  to  them. 

Ten  thousand  children  are  forced  to 
leave  grammar  schools  each  year  because 
of  hearing  or  speech  defects.  The  reha- 
bilitation potential  of  those  pupils  makes 
this  waste  a  national  tragedy. 

The  problem  is  far-reaching.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  alone  is  staggering.  Ser^'ice- 
men,  particularly  those  flying  the  jets, 
veterans,  labor  in  the  noisy  industries, 
and  certain  research  workef^,  are  debili- 
tated from  hearing  losses.  With  the 
present  lack  of  facilities,  many  of  the 
above  persons  receive  no  help.  Conse- 
quently, many  are  forced  to  retire  or 
change  jobs.  It  is  conceivable  that  these 
losses  could  afifect  our  defense  effort.    To 
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say  the  least,  millions  of  dollars  are  re- 
quired to  train  new  personnel. 

The  effects  o/  hearing  and  speech 
defects  are  also  widely  felt  In  medicine 
and  dentistry.  No  program  for  the  treat- 
ment of  cerebral  palsy,  polio,  mental 
health,  cleft  palate,  hairlip.  and  some 
other  diseases  can  function  adequately 
without  a  companion  hearing  and 
speech  program. 

There  is  necessarily  great  interest  in 
the  aged  at  this  time,  10  percent  of  whom 
have  an  incapacitating  hearing  loss. 
Cancer  takes  a  toll  of  2,000  or  more  voices 
each  year,  necessitating  the  removal  of 
the  vocal  box.  These  laryngectomized 
patients  can  talk  again,  provided  you  give 
them  the  means. 

I  am  advised  that  there  are  only  4,000 
professionally  trained  audiologists  and 
speech  pathologists  in  this  country, 
many  of  whom  are  without  adequate 
training.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  20.000  additional  postgraduate  stu- 
dents need  education  training  in  this 
field.  Until  this  figure  is  approached, 
hearing  and  speech  centers  will  be  un- 
able to  expand  and  few  new  centers  will 
be  established.  Until  expansion  is  pos- 
sible. I'esearch  for  the  numerous  prob- 
lems discussed  above,  will  continue  to 
lag.  the  teaching  programs  for  this 
needed  graduate  personnel  will  remain 
under  par  and  the  growing  rehabilita- 
tion problem  cannot  be  met. 

With  the  purpose  of  alleviating  this 
situation  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  the  instruction  of 
graduate  students  in  the  field  of  hearing 
and  speech.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
program  is  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Secretary  will  be  assisted 
In  determining  policies  and  programs  by 
an  advisory  committee  serving  without 
compensation  and  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  committee  is 
to  consist  of  outstanding  individuals 
from  specific  groups,  competent  to  render 
advice. 

Institutions  would  be  required  to  meet 
certain  standards  as  outlined  in  the  bill 
In  order  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Funds  granted  to  institutions, 
meeting  requirements  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  the  advisory 
committee,  shall  use  funds  in  a  hearing 
and  speech  program  as  defined  in  this 
bill  solely  for :  first,  salaries  for  members 
of  the  faculties  teaching  graduate  stu- 
dents; second,  payment  of  stipends  to 
college  graduates  who  are  awarded  fel- 
lowships; third,  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment as  needed  for  teaching  purposes; 
and.  fourth,  the  administiation  of  such 
a  procram.  The  bill  also  would  make  it 
pj&sible  for  persons  in  allied  fields,  such 
es  many  branches  of  medicine,  physics, 
psychology,  and  so  foith,  to  receive 
t-aining. 

With  the  broad  concept  of  this  bill  the 
great  needs  of  approximately  10  percent 
of  our  population,  those  people  handi- 
capped with  hearing  and  speech  defects, 
w  ould  be  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plead  for  urgent  passage 
of  this  measure.  In  addiUon  to  the 
great  humanitarian  need,  immediacy  is 


Important  to  the  Nation.  The  lack  of 
trained  personnel  Is  largely  responsible 
for:  first,  the  discontinuation  of  over  a 
thousand  pupils  from  public  schools 
monthly;  second,  incurable  deafness  in 
a  nimiber  of  children  living  noncommu- 
nicable  lives  who  should  have  received 
treatment  before  the  age  of  three,  if 
they  were  to  be  enabled  to  communicate 
with  other  people;  third,  the  failure  to 
rehabilitate  80  percent  of  the  remedial 
cases  of  children  who  daily  are  becoming 
less  able  to  absorb  training  because  of 
age;  fourth,  the  lack  of  one  or  more 
comprehensive  speech  and  hearing  cen- 
ters in  many  States;  fifth,  labor,  vet- 
erans, members  of  the  aged,  research 
men  and  women,  industry,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  society  as  a  whole,  are  daily 
paying  heavy  penalties  throuph  the  lack 
of  an  effective  program  of  assistance. 

The  precepts  of  this  bill  are  humanely 
Just  and  economically  sound.  Preven- 
tion of  deafness  and  restoration  of  mil- 
lions of  individuals  to  usefulness  is 
cheaper  than  any  form  of  charitable 
maintenance.  A  normal  life,  including 
the  ability  to  pay  taxes,  is  their  right 
and  their  wish. 


Chronic  UDempIoyment  Needs  Actioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

or    WEST    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  March  12, 1959 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  insert  and  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  testimony  which 
I  submitted  yesterday  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Conunittee  which 
is  presently  considering  measures  de- 
signed to  benefit  depressed  areas  and  en- 
courage area  redevelopment. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  general  topic  under  consideration  be- 
fore this  committee  is  second  to  none  in  na- 
tional importance,  and  the  actions  to  be 
talcen  as  a  result  of  these  hearings  wlU  have 
tar-reaching  consequences.  The  economic 
redevelopment  ol  those  areas  which  have  lost 
step  in  the  forward  march  of  otir  national 
progress  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  to 
a  few  Members  of  Congress  or  to  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  demonstrably  a  national  challenge, 
•rising  out  of  national  and  even  interna- 
tional trends,  and  of  increasing  interest  to 
more  persons  every  year.  The  manner  In 
which  it  is  approached,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  Is  recognized  far  what  It  actually  is, 
will  go  far  toward  encouraging  or  discourag- 
ing national  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  in 
our  struggle  to  maintain  economic  leadership 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Our  people  today  pay  high  ta.xe«.  and  with 
their  money  we  support  and  maintain  for- 
eign aid  programs  of  many  kinds,  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  international  barter  ar- 
rangements, WOTld-wide  activities  through 
the  United  Nations,  foreign  development  pro- 
grams and  overseas  information  services. 
All  of  these  activities  are  perhaps  worthy  of 
support,  and  are  possibly  a  necessary  part  of 
our  role  in  the  world  situation  of  today,  but 
they  are  a  mockery  and  a  sham  if  we  do  not 
first   and   foremost   adequately   protect   our 


own  people  here  at  home.  Por  no  mattT 
how  generous  our  intentions  abroad,  no  na- 
tion overseas  has  a  prior  claim  on  vis  above 
and  beyond  that  of  our  own  people  for  food 
and  shelter  and  the  right  to  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  decent  livelihood. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  strange  indeed  that 
we  must  consider  legislation  of  this  kind  at 
all.  As  a  Nation  we  nre  generally  prosperous 
today.  At  the  end  of  1958  our  gross  national 
product  had  reached  an  annual  rate  of  $453 
billion,  an  all-time  hlfrh  and  an  Increase  of 
$13  billion  over  the  previous  year.  Personal 
Income  hit  a  new  high  also,  reaching  a  rate 
of  9362.3  billion  annually  in  January,  an  In- 
crease of  HS.S  billion  over  the  preceding  year. 
Construction  and  new  bousing  are  Increas- 
ing, and  the  indications  are  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Industries  and  a  few  areas. 
most  of  the  ground  lost  during  the  1950  re- 
ceralon  has  been  regained. 

Total  unemployment  has  declined  slight- 
ly, to  4.724.000.  and  constitutes  6  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  as  agalnat  7.6  percent  a  year 
ago. 

In  the  face  of  thew  figures,  however,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  there  are  areas  which 
do  not  respond  to  the  upturn  of  the  business 
cycle,  but  remain  dormant  or  continue  to 
decline  as  our  economy  progresses.  These 
areas  are  the  victims  of  a  special  situation, 
and  their  recent  history  marks  them  as  fore- 
runners of  serious  trouble  in  the  future. 
Their  circumstances  underscore  the  need  to 
begin  action  to  solve  their  special  problems 
now,  that  we  may  learn  today  on  a  pilot 
ba.sls  the  procedtires  which  will  be  effective 
wherever  the  slttiatlon  may  develop  tomor- 
row. 

On  the  basis  of  facts  established  there  is 
little  disposition  to  dispute  the  causes  at  ■ 
chronic  unemployment  in  particular  areas. 
It  is  directly  traceable  to  technological  ad- 
vancement by  industry.  We  In  the  Congress 
support  and  actively  encourage  the  Increase 
of  technical  skill  and  productivity  In  business 
and  Industry.  Much  has  been  said  recent- 
ly about  the  threats  from  our  enemies  over- 
seas, and  fear  has  been  expressed  that  they 
will  surpass  us  In  technical  skills.  All  of  us 
know  that  we  as  a  Nation  cannot  afford  to  be 
second  best  In  the  International  race  foe 
top  Industrial  skill. 

But  some  by-products  of  this  progress  are. 
as  in  this  case,  problems  In  terms  of  dis- 
placed human  beings.  The  advance  of  the 
nuichlne  adds  muscle  power  to  our  national 
strength,  but  at  the  same  time  forces  some 
of  our  people  Into  permanent  idleness.  They 
become  casualties  of  the  batUe  for  interna- 
tional survival,  with  none  of  the  protection 
afforded  the  casualties  of  any  other  type  of 
conflict  or  disaster. 

We  are  actively  encouraging  programs  de- 
signed to  Increase  and  accelerate  the  educa- 
tion of  scientists  and  engineers.  Their  ef- 
forts win  be  reQccted  throughout  our  eco- 
nonUc  life  in  the  years  to  come,  and  the 
pace  of  technological  advance  must  inevita- 
bly quicken  as  their  knowledge  is  brought  to 
bear  on  existing  methods  and  processes. 

Already,  however,  the  rate  of  technical 
progress  has  created  a  pool  of  chronically 
unemployed.  It  has  happened  gradually  but 
steadily  over  a  period  of  years,  and  in  the 
face  of  growing  national  prosperity.  The 
trend  Is  established,  and  knows  no  state  or 
Industry  boundaries.  I  call  your  attention 
to  some  findings  of  a  special  study  of  post- 
war job  loss  published  recently  in  U.S.  News 
ft  World  Report: 

"Since  the  close  of  World  War  11,  the  out- 
put per  worker  has  Increased  19  percent  In 
the  steel  Industry.  As  a  rcsxilt.  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  1957  employed  only  636.000  work- 
ers. If  output  per  man  had  been  the  same 
as  in  1947-49.  steel  companies  would  have 
needed  637,000  workers  to  produce  the  same 
tonnage. 

"In  automobiles  the  loss  during  the  past 
10  years  because  ol  higher  output  per  man  Is 
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estimated  at  132.000  Jobs.  An  additional 
48,000  Jobs  were  lost  because  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  cars. 

"In  the  oil  refining  Industry  there  is  an  es- 
timated loss  of  71,800  Jobs  during  the  past 
10  years. 

"In  coal  mining  there  has  been  an  estl- 
m.^.ted  46  percent  increase  in  efficiency  due  to 
mechanization.  In  1968  there  were  195,000 
employees  In  bituminous  mining,  but  for 
the  same  output,  as  producad  in  1948,  there 
would  have  been  required  95,000  more  work- 
ers than  are  needed  today." 

You  have  heard  from  many  other  sources 
the  details  of  the  effect  of  mechanization  on 
the  coal  industry  which,  on  an  industry- 
wide basis,  has  been  first  and  hardest  hit. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  review  those  details.  I 
offer  for  yoxir  serious  consideration,  however, 
the  knowledge  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia  a  mecha- 
nised mine  was  opened  which  will  produce 
60  tons  of  coal  per  day  per  man,  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  10  tons  per  day  by  con- 
ventional pick  and  shovel  operation. 

This  is  technological  advance  run  rampant. 
Yet.  mine  owners  must  mechanize  to  survive. 
They  must  be  competitive  nationally  and 
internationally  or  they  will  lose  markets  to 
other  fuels.  What  has  been  happenmg  to 
coal  will  evenually  happen  throughout  indus- 
try as  we  develop  increasingly  efficient  ma- 
chines and  processes.  It  has  been  happen- 
ing in  other  Industries  already— in  textiles, 
leather  products,  and  railroading,  to  name  a 
few. 

Recently  a  spokesman  for  the  Michigan 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission 
stated  that,  although  the  production  of  pas- 
senger cars  is  12  percent  ahead  of  a  year  ago, 
automotive  employment  is  down  30.000  from 
that  date,  and  stated  further  that  the  city  of 
Detroit  has  developed  a  bard  core  of  about 
200.000  unemployed  who  Just  aren't  going 
back  to  work  in  the  plants. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  cites  countless 
examples  of  Increased  productivity  per  man- 
hour.  In  everything  from  television  to  paper 
products  and  from  floor  wax  to  camera 
parts.  The  industrial  drive  for  greater  man- 
hour  productivity  is  unceasing,  and  Is  a 
recognized  part  of  the  enterpriser's  plan 
for  success. 

The  trend  is  not  confined  to  this  coun- 
try: it  is  not  based  on  national  character- 
istics but  rather  on  the  forces  which  drive 
an  industrial  economy.  Re«-ently  the  A.  V. 
Roe  Corp.  of  Canada  laid  off  15.000  men  on 
6  hours  notice,  and  suspended  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Avro  Arrow,  Canada's  finest 
supersonic  Interceptor  plane.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  product  or  the 
workers,  but  the  Arrow  had  been  superseded 
by  a  new  missile  which  is  cheaper  and  more 
efficient. 

If  this  can  happeii  in  supersonic  aircraft, 
what  industry  or  Industrial  region  can  feel 
certain  about  its  status  a  year  hence? 

The  foregoing  statements  add  up  to  Just 
one  conclusion:  The  coal  Industry  Is  far 
from  alone  In  this  situation.  It  has  been 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  technological  ad- 
vance, and  its  employees  have  seen  the  by- 
products of  that  advance  loft  unattended, 
with  the  result  that  temporary  Idleness  has 
hardened  into  chronic  unemployment  with 
no  hope  for  a  return  to  work  in  the  future. 
The  condition  of  the  unemployed  nUncr 
today  point  dramatlcaUy  to  the  need  for 
pioneering  in  the  field  of  economic  rede- 
velopment. 

For  the  temporarily  unemployed  there  are 
programs  of  assistance,  but  for  the  displaced 
and  dispossessed  worker  there  is  nothing. 
He  Is  consigned  to  a  permanent  dole,  and 
it  is  the  psrmanence  of  his  condition  that 
I    wlah    to   smphaaise    most  strongly. 

Several  weeks  ago.  In  an  attempt  to  pin- 
point the  areas  In  which  chronic  long-term 
unemploynxent  has  hardened  into  a  way  of 


life.  I  requested  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  tabulation  of  counties  in  which 
IS  percent  or  more  of  the  population  received 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  as  needy 
persons.  Persons  in  this  classification  are 
necessarily  unemployed,  and  have  l>een  un- 
employed for  a  sufficient  time  to  exTaust  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  have 
generally  been  certified  for  direct  relief,  have 
little  or  no  Income,  and  few  other  food 
sources. 

The  resulting  tabulation  which  I  received 
emphasizes  the  national  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  reported  that  there  were  210  coun- 
ties, 7  percent  of  the  counties  In  the  United 
States,  in  which  15  percent  or  more  of  the 
population  received  surplus  commodities 
under  the  classification  of  needy  persons. 
These  counties  are  distributed  through  24 
States,  and  are  in  the  districts  served  by  75 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  one  county  51  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion received  these  commodities,  while  In 
numerous  others  between  40  percent  and 
49  percent  are  In  similar  condition.  The 
average  for  the  210  counties  was  21.8  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

I  call  these  figures  to  yoxir  partictilar  at- 
tention because  of  two  conclusions  result- 
ing from  a  study  of  three  of  thece  counties 
In  my  own  Sixth  West  Virginia  District: 

1.  Reviewing  the  monthly  percentages 
during  the  past  2  years,  we  found  that  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  commodities 
seldom  rises  or  falls  more  than  1  percent 
in  any  month.  In  short,  the  trend  has  been 
growing  slowly  for  a  long  time,  and  cannot 
be  reversed  overnight. 

2.  Employment  experts  in  my  district  esti- 
mate that  72  percent  of  those  persons  now 
receiving  commodities  are  unemployed  em- 
plfiyables. 

As  proof  of  the  relentless  growth  and  per- 
manent nature  of  the  trend:  I  offer  you  these 
statistics  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

Needy  persons  in  family  units  receiving 
commodities 
Fiscal  year: 

1956 3,  170.000 

1957 _  3,  485.  000 

1958 4,  665,  OOO 

First   half   of    1959 5,230.000 

Surplus  foods  are  distributed  to  needy  per- 
sona in  45  States,  although  the  percentage 
of  recipients  is  notably  small  in  some.  The 
percentfges  are  excessively  high  in  some 
other  States,  however,  and  It  is  noticeable 
that  those  are  the  very  States  which  have 
been  hardest  hit  by  chronic  unemployment 
due  to  technological  progress.  The  top  10 
States,  according  to  number  of  recipients, 
are  as  follows: 

Total   needy  persons  receiving  surplus 
commodities 
State: 

Pennsylvania 829.  550 

Michigan 533,  385 

New  York _ 348,871 

Mississippi 331,  441 

West  Virginia 278,  233 

Kentucky . 264.  377 

Oklahoma 246. 960 

Arkansas 219,  364 

Tennessee . . ._ 154,  551 

Louisiana 137.  713 

StatlsUcs  of  this  kind  are  helpful,  but 
they  must  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the 
human  element  they  represent.  The  bald 
statement  that  a  needy  person  receives  sur- 
plus agricultural,  commodities  means  that 
he  receives  currently  Just  five  items — butter, 
dry  milk.  rice,  flour,  and  commecd.  The 
commodities  distributed  are  controlled  by 
prerlotis  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
responsibility  to  conduct  a  welfare  program, 
or  authority  to  purchase  foods  to  help  States 


or  conun  unities  operate  welfare  programs  for 
the  needy. 

In  the  areas  of  chronic  unemployment 
thousands  of  famUles  exist  on  these  com- 
modities alone,  and  In  my  own  district  I 
have  talked  with  families  who  have  not  had 
fresh  milk,  eggs,  meat,  or  citrus  Juices  for 
periods  ranging  up  to  2  years.  These  Ameri- 
cans actually  exist  on  a  diet  less  than  half 
as  nutritive  as  that  provided  for  the  occu- 
pants of  displaced  persons  camps  in  Europe 
after  World  War  U.  Prom  a  nutrition 
standpoint  they  are  slightly  below  the  level 
of  common  laborers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
reported  by  Senator  Aluk  Ellender  last 
year  after  a  visit  to  Russia,  when  he  stated 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens in  the  common  laboring  class  subsisted 
on  a  diet  of  black  bread,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
beets,  and  tea. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  situation  that 
is  developing,  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of 
the  West  Virginia  State  Health  Department 
reviewed  the  diet  of  persons  existing  on  sur- 
pltis  conunodltles  and  announced  that  the 
average  family  of  four  would  receive,  for  1 
month,  20  pounds  of  flour,  10  potinds  of  com 
meal.  9  pounds  of  powdered  milk,  2  pounds 
of  rice,  and  4  pounds  of  butter.  This  would 
give  them  only  26  percent  of  the  calories 
they  need  each  month.  36  percent  of  the 
proteins,  and  46  percent  of  the  calciimi  con- 
sidered necessary  for  good  health.  In  other 
words,  a  protracted  diet  of  this  kind  will 
create  a  group  of  persons  who  will  soon  not 
be  able  to  work,  and  will  rear  children  con- 
demned to  be  a  permanent  charge  on  the 
community. 

This  condition  is  destroying  home  and  fam- 
ily life.  Children  quit  school  and  migrate 
without  being  prepared  to  work,  fathers  de- 
sert their  families  so  the  families  will  be- 
come eligible  for  relief,  crime  is  on  the  In- 
crease, but  these  desperate  people  steal  food, 
not  money,  according  to  local  enforcement 
officials. 

Only  one  conclusion  Is  supportable  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence — our  mode  of  industrial 
advance  is  cannibalizing  our  own  people. 
Technical  progress,  without  attention  to  Its 
by-products  and  effects  on  human  beings  is 
building  a  massive  complex  of  industrial  skill 
bafed  on  a  pile  of  human  lx3nes  and  operat- 
ing to  the  tune  of  walling,  hungry  chUdren. 
We  are  already  working  around  the  edges 
of  the  problem.  This  year  we  will  again 
appropriate  funds  for  more  surplus  foods  for 
needy  families,  and  for  school-lunch  pro- 
grams. We  will,  no  doubt,  extend  the  sup- 
plemental unempIo3rment  relief  measure  set 
up  by  the  la.st  Congress.  In  these  and  other 
ways  we  will  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
deal  temporarily  with  the  undesirable  aspects 
of  the  problem  without  undertaking  a  gen- 
eral assault  on  the  core  of  the  problem  itself. 
This  piecemeal  approach  cannot  be  effec- 
tive. The  problem  is  too  great  and  its  ori- 
gins are  too  complex.  It  can  only  be  over- 
come by  a  bold  program  of  action  in  several 
areas  simultaneously: 

1.  Liberalization  of  the  surplus  conunodl- 
tles program  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
maintain  life  and  health  among  those  who 
have  been  displaced  by  the  growth  of  ma- 
chine efficiency. 

2.  An  economic  redevelopment  measure  to 
place  the  Federal  Government  in  support  of 
efforts  to  correct  the  situation,  and  to  lend 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  such  efforts  as  a  recognised  Fed- 
eral policy. 

3.  Public  works  activity  In  these  areas 
where  economically  Justifiable,  on  a  priority 
basis,  particularly  where  such  public  works 
win  Improve  the  attractiveness  of  such  areas 
to  Industry. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  in  behalf  of  any 
particular  measure  already  Introduced.  In- 
deed, It  may  well  be  that  this  committee  will, 
after  hearing  the  testimony,  conclude  that  a 
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new  and  Inclusive  measure  should  originate 

with  the  committee  Itself. 

Further,  I  am  not  proposing  a  massive 
spending  program.  But  when  we  use  that 
word  "spending"  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
a  few  facta:  We  are  currently  spending  at 
the  rate  of  %6^/t  blUion  per  month,  or  $40 
per  month  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  Would  it  be  unreason- 
able to  embark  on  a  program  to  recoup  the 
fortunes  of  tbe  dispossessed  at  the  rate  of 
$10  per  month  for  each  of  the  4  million  un- 
employed employables?  This  would  add  up 
to  $480  millior  a  year. 

I  do  not  propose  this  figure  as  a  basis  of 
consideration,  but  only  as  a  spending  yard- 
stick. If  the  program  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
spending  measure.  Certainly  some  money 
must  be  spent,  but  it  will  be  self -liquidating 
through  the  return  of  these  people  to  full 
status  as  citizens,  able  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  tax  burden.  I  have  talked  with  doz- 
ens of  them,  and  they  want  work,  not  hand- 
outs.   Money  itself  is  not  the  answer. 

The  answer  would  appear  to  He  in  recog- 
nition of  the  trend  as  a  growing  national 
economic  peril,  of  which  the  situation  In 
these  districts  is  but  a  forerunner;  In  plac- 
ing the  strength  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
behind  a  definite  program  of  evaluation  and 
correction;  In  activities  which  will  increase 
Job  opportunity  by  creating  conditions  which 
will  be  attractive  to  industry  and  lead  to 
long-term  economic  stability  In  these  areas; 
In  short,  an  Investment  In  the  future  of  a 
growing  segment  of  our  people. 

The  Congress  has  faced  similar  specific 
problems  before  and  has  acted  to  control 
them.  When  nuclear  energy  was  born,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  devised  to 
deal  with  Its  development  and  use.  When 
space  flight  began  to  seem  possible,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
was  created.  This  problem  deserves  similar 
treatment  on  a  long-range  basis,  or  we  will 
be  caught  unprepared  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  alternatives  are  brutal  and  unthink- 
able. Condemn  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans to  a  starvation  diet,  without  hope  for 
the  future,  or  tell  them  to  uproot  themselves 
and  be  scattered  across  the  continent,  seek- 
ing work  as  best  they  can,  destroying  home 
ties  and  family  loyalties.  This  would  Indeed 
mark  a  low  point  in  the  development  of  the 
American  heritage,  and  constitute  a  damage 
to  national  morale  far  more  serious  than 
could  be  created  by  an  enemy  with  a  bomb. 

I  am  confident  that  this  committee  will 
grasp  the  implications  of  the  problem,  and 
will  demonstrate  the  resourcefulness  In 
meeting  it  for  which  the  Congress  is  world- 
famous,  in  war  and  in  peace.  And  I  believe 
that  when  the  record  of  this  Congress  is 
written,  and  the  pages  are  studied  in  future 
years,  it  will  be  unanimously  agreed  that 
yoiu:  efforts  to  deal  with  this  problem  will 
stand  as  a  high  point  of  accomplishment 
for  this  congressional  session. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  awk- 
ward regulations  which  surround  the 
Public  Law  480  barter  program  have  had 
the  vinfortunate  effect  of  cutting  world 
prices  on  U.S.  agricultural  commodities, 
seriously  disturbing  trade  operations  and 


preventing  the  movement  of  our  farm 
products  into  some  of  our  normal  export 
areas. 

As  a  result  of  the  so-called  modified 

barter  regulations,  instituted  last  fall  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  pro- 
gram lacks  the  flexibility  which  would 
enable  it  to  supplement  our  cash  sales 
and  to  meet  competition  from  the  Soviet 
bloc.  In  fact  the  Department  has  pub- 
licly admitted  that  It  is  more  difficult  to 
move  commodities  under  their  present 
regulations  than  it  was  under  the  old 
ones,  which  the  Congress  had  sought  to 
liberalize  under  the  new  law. 

Two  years  ago.  over  $350  million  in 
surpluses  were  moving  into  export  an- 
nually through  barter,  at  discounts  or 
commissions  to  exporters  averaging  only 
one-half  to  1  percent,  and  with  no  dis- 
ruption of  world  prices  or  normal  trade 
operations.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  new 
regulations,  we  are  moving  commodities 
at  a  rate  of  less  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year,  at  discounts  ranging  from 
7  to  12  percent,  or  even  higher.  And 
these  discounts  are  beginning  to  have  a 
serious  effect  on  normal  commercial 
sales  and  world  prices. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  present 
high  discounts  on  exported  commodities 
are  not  taken  out  of  the  price  paid  to 
the  CCC.  They  are  made  possible  only 
because  the  private  traders  are  able  to 
capitalize  on  temporarily  depressed  min- 
erals markets.  In  some  cases,  they  are 
buying  material  at  distressed  prices. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  stockpile 
materials  can  be  purchased  at  10  per- 
cent or  so  below  world  prices,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  nego- 
tiate barter  deals  under  the  present  reg- 
ulations. We  are  doing  business  now 
only  because  we  can  take  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others. 

Of  course  the  American  farmer,  and 
the  foreign  producers  too.  are  hurt  by 
the  big  discounts,  because  they  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  both  the  prices  and  the 
quantities  of  agricultural  commodities 
that  are  sold  abroad.  Foreign  buyers, 
in  a  desire  to  buy  their  stocks  at  a  re- 
duced price,  may  hold  off  buying  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  discount. 

In  place  of  a  good  barter  program 
which  supplements  and  stimulates  our 
cash  sales,  such  as  we  had  before  these 
restrictions  were  instituted,  we  now  have 
an  operation  which  Invites  imfortu- 
nately  large  discounts  on  the  small 
amount  of  goods  that  are  bemg  bar- 
tered. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  procedures  required  un- 
der the  so-called  modified  barter  regu- 
lations are  responsible  for  the  present 
high  discounts.  These  regulations  make 
it  so  difficult  to  dispose  of  our  farm 
surpluses  overseas  that  those  with  ma- 
terials to  barter  are  having  to  pay  these 
unreasonable  commissions  in  order  to 
barter  at  all.  All  the  responsible  con- 
tractors I  talked  with  have  affirmed  this, 
and  I  believe  that  the  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  also 
affirm  it. 

I  would  like  to  explain,  as  I  tmder- 
stand  it,  how  the  barter  regulations  are 
creating  this  situation.  Although  the 
matter  is  somewhat  technical,  briefly  it 


amounts  to  this:  in  order  to  deliver 
goods  into  the  big  "A"  and  "B"  mar- 
kets— the  countries  which  would  be  the 
best  outlets  for  our  surplus — a  contrac- 
tor must  specify  ahead  of  time  the  com- 
modities and  the  country  into  which  he 
intends  to  sell  and  from  which  he  must 
secure  the  materials  covered  by  the 
barter  contract.  By  the  time  he  gets 
approval  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  takes  up  to  3  months, 
the  contractor  may  find  that  the  market 
he  counted  on  no  longer  exists.  In  this 
situation,  if  he  were  permitted  to  dis- 
pose of  the  commodities  into  any  of  the 
free  world  countries,  he  could  move  the 
surplus  into  some  other  market:  but 
under  the  present  regulations  he  has  to 
sell  the  commodities  within  the  specified 
country.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  a  great  risk  that  he  may  l>e 
forced  to  reduce  his  price  or  even  to  take 
a  heavy  loss.  Thus  the  reason  for  the 
high  discounts. 

These  regulations  are  creating  the  un- 
fortunate situation  they  are  supposed  to 
prevent.  They  depress  our  cash  com- 
modity markets.  They  cripple  oiu" 
barter  program.  They  are  a  real  hin- 
drance to  our  efforts  to  distribute  our 
tremendous  agricultural  surplus. 

We  urge  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  modify  or  abolish  these  regula- 
tions which  now  frustrate  the  barter 
program. 


1959 
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Address  of  Hob.  Arthur  S.  Flemmiof 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

or    NKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEa 
Thursday,  March  12,  1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday.  February  22.  1959.  the  Stan- 
ley H.  Miner  Memorial  Pavilion  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
was  dedicated.  We  were  very  fortunate 
In  having  as  our  principal  speaker  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Honorable  Arthur  S.  Flemming. 
I  believe  his  remarks  on  the  occasion  of 
that  dedication  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  incorporate 
them  herewith : 

Mr.  Diefendorf,  thoee  who  are  associated 
with  the  ministry  of  this  great  hospital,  and 
the  friends  of  this  hospital,  I  can  assiu-e  you 
that  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  express 
adequately  in  words,  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  this  manner  In  this  dedication. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  under- 
stand Just  how  much  those  words  from  Dr. 
Marshall  mean  to  me.  After  one  listens 
to  such  words,  he  should  be  very  sure  of  the 
fact,  to  use  a  Government  expression,  that 
he  has  a  system  of  checlu  and  balances  oper- 
ating In  his  own  life.  Through  the  year* 
I  discovered  that  the  best  guarantee  for  that 
Is  to  have  some  children  in  your  household. 
About  10  years  ago.  I  was  about  to  be  inau- 
gurated president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Mrs. 
Flemming  and  I  were  walking  down  the 
main  street  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  with  my  then 
8-year-oId  daughter.  We  had  Just  visited  the 
grave  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Baxter.  Bishop 
Baxter  was  one  of  the  early  presidents  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan.   During  the  course  of  conver- 


sation, Mrs.  Flemming  said  to  8\ute,  *^ou 
know  daddy  Is  about  to  become  the  ninth 
president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan."  Wlthoxit  a 
moment's  hesitation,  came  the  response. 
"Yes:  and  there'll  b«  a  10th."  Somehow, 
she  was  right,  because  there  is  a  lOth  right 
now,  having  Just  recently  aiisiimed  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  that,  office. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  position 
I  now  occupy  U  that  as  the  Incumbent  of 
thU  position  you  are  given  the  privilege 
from  time  to  time  of  sharing  In  the  victories 
that  Uke  place  in  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare.  Surely,  the  dedication  of 
these  nuLTvelouB  facilities  lii  a  victory,  a  vic- 
tory over  the  temptation  that  so  easily  be- 
sets all  of  us.  They  want  to  turn  aside  from 
the  opportuniUes  to  participate  in  the  min- 
istry of  healing  and  to  "paas  by  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road." 

I  also  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  who  planned  this  program  for  making 
it  poaslble  for  Arthur  Flemming  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program.  This  is  a  very  special 
hospital  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  is  a 
hospital  that  was  founded  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  denomination 
with  which  I  have  always  been  and  always 
will  be  proud  to  be  associated.  It  is  a  hos- 
pital that  for  almost  20  years  bad  the  benefit 
of  the  leadership  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  gave  me.  as  he  has  already  in- 
dicated in  his  Introductory  remarks,  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  as  1  Joined  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  in  Kingston,  N.Y.,  and 
whose  life  of  dedicated  service  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  an  Inspiration  to 
me. 

It  is  a  hospital  that  now  has  as  Its  chap- 
lain a  man  who  gave  me  and  thousands  of 
other  Ohio  Wesleyan  students  an  Insight 
into  the  Gospel  of  Jesxu  Christ  that  we  will 
never  forget  as  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Williams  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  the  home  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  It  is  a  hospital  that  had  as  one 
of  Its  trusted  leaders  and  ouUtandlng  bene- 
factors a  truly  great  man  whose  friendship 
It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  over  a  period 
of  the  last  6  years.  Ellis  Phillipa  has  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  my  life  Just  as  I  know 
he  has  on  the  lives  of  countless  other  per- 
sons. I  am  not  surprised  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  decided  to  give  thU  chapel.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  have  the  prlvUege  of  being  here 
this  afternoon  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  Inspiration  and  comfort  to  count- 
less thousands  of  persons  down  through  the 
years.  The  reason  I  am  not  surprised  is  that 
It  was  their  idea  that  religion  and  education 
should  be  linked  together  In  the  t>eautlful 
building  that  they  gave  to  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  It  Is  providing  the  setting  for 
what  will  be  some  of  the  most  meaningful 
services  of  worship  that  take  place  on  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  campus. 

Finally,  this  is  a  hospital  that  my  father 
remembered  in  his  last  will  and  testament. 
I  know  that  he  remembered  because  of  his 
conviction  that  tlie  money  that  he  liad 
earned  would  be  used  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  strengthen  the  hospital's  ministry  of 
healing.  I  am  likewise  sxire  that  his  be- 
quest was  his  way  of  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  a  friendship  that  meant  as  much  (if  not 
more)  to  him  as  any  other  friendship  that 
he  enjoyed  throughout  his  life,  the  friend- 
ahip  of  Chester  C.  MarshaU.  These  are  the 
reasons  that  prompt  me  to  say  "Thank  you" 
for  inviting  Arthur  Flemming  to  participate 
in  this  program. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  Acts  provides  us  with 
an  account  of  the  visit  of  Peter  to  the  town 
of  Cornelius  the  centurion.  Within  that 
chapter,  nine  verses  are  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preaenUng  to  us  what  In  effect  is  a 
Reader^  Digest  life  of  Christ  as  told  to 
CorneUus  by  Peter.  In  that  brief  account 
Peter  felt  that  It  was  very  necessary  to  in- 


clude this  statement.  "Now  he  went  about 
doing  good  and  healing  all  that  were  op- 
pressed by  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  him." 
Have  you  ever  thought  how  strange  it  is 
that  an  expression  that  Peter  lifted  up  In 
order  to  descrll>e  one  aspect  of  the  Master's 
ministry  is  used  so  often  In  our  day  to  ex- 
press contempt  for  some  of  our  fellow 
human  beings?  When  men  and  women 
turn  the  spotlight  on  human  needs  and  in- 
sist on  acUon  to  meet  those  needs  so  often 
their  efforts  are  dismissed  by  their  expres- 
sion, "Oh,  well,  they're  Just  a  group  of  do- 
gooders."  It  Is  these  "do-gooders"  that  I 
would  Uke  to  think  about  with  you  for  Just 
a  few  minutes  on  this  very  important 
occasion. 

I'm  sure  that  if  we  can  engage  in  a  con- 
versation about  this  expression  someone 
would  say  something  like  this.  "I  really  dont 
Intend  to  express  my  contempt  for  such  per- 
sons. I'm  simply  tnrlng  to  point  out  that 
they're  not  practical.  They  seem  to  think 
that  money  grows  on  trees.  They  Just  dont 
seem  to  realize  that  all  of  these  needs  cant 
be  met."  Frankly,  I  think  that  you  and  I 
are  simply  trying  to  appease  our  own  con- 
sciences. We  are  trying  to  rationalize  our 
own  insistence  on  indulging  in  the  luxuries 
of  life  In  the  midst  of  himiian  need.  We  are 
trying  to  Justify  oiur  failure  to  use  the  time, 
energy  and  resources  that  have  been  en- 
trusted to  us  in  order  that  we  may  go  about 
doing  good. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  that 
I  have  had  since  assuming  the  duties  of  my 
present  office  6  months  ago,  I'm  more 
thankful  than  ever  before  in  my  life  for  the 
"do-gooders".  I'm  glad  that  they  are  focus- 
ing our  attention  on  cancer,  heart  disease 
and  many  other  diseases  that  are  causing 
suffering  and  heartache,  and  are  insisting 
on  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  way  out. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  spent  the  better  part 
of  the  day  at  the  clinical  center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  out  in  Bethesda. 
Md.    One  section  of  this  clinical  center  is 
set   aside   for   the    research    activities    that 
center  around  children  with  leukemia.    The 
doctors  and  nurses  talked  with  me  about 
the  research  activities  that  are  under  way. 
They  told  me  that  because  of  certain  devel- 
opments, it  has  lieen  possible  for  them  to 
extend  the  lives  of  the  children  who  come 
to  that  center,  not  by  years,  but  by  a  few 
weeks  or  by  a  few  months.     They  told  me 
alx3Ut  their  hopes  that  while   the   lives  of 
these  children   are   being  extended  m   this 
way.  a  breakthrough  might  take  place  that 
would  make  It  possible  for  those  children 
and  many  others  to  look  forward  to  normal 
lives.     That     breakthrough     hasnt     taken 
place.    I  am  convmced  that  as  a  result  of  the 
dedication  that  is  taidng  place  all  over  this 
Nation,  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  who 
are    determined    to    stage    such    a    break- 
through that  It  will  ultimately  take  place. 
One  cannot  become  acquainted  with  activi- 
ties of  this  kind  with  the  dedicated  spirit 
that  accompanies  these  activities  on  the  part 
of  doctors  and  ntu-ses  and  research  workers 
without  being  thankful  for  the  "do-gooders" 
who  insist  on  staying  with  this  problem 
until  there  is  a  breakthrough. 

I  am  glad  and  increasingly  so  that  there 
are  do-gooders  In  our  midst  who  insist  on 
focusing  o\ir  attention  on  the  opportunities 
that  we  have  missed  and  are  missing  in  the 
field  of  education.  We  haven't  provided  the 
opi>ortunities  we  should  provide  for  re- 
tarded children,  for  exceptional  children, 
and  for  those  who  fall  in  between.  As  a 
society  we  havent  provided  the  educational 
opportiinitles  we  should  provide  for  our 
children  and  young  people  without  regard 
to  race,  color  or  creed. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  former 
distinguished  resident  of  Brooklyn,  Branch 
Rickey,  about  this  partlctilar  problem  and 
I  wish  that  you  could  have  heard  him  un- 


derline his  convictions  In  this  pcutlctilar 
area.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  around 
MB  in  order  to  realize  that  we  are  paying 
the  penalty  for  sins  of  omission  In  the  field 
of  education. 

I  am  likewise  thankful  for  the  do-gooders 
who  are  constantly  reminding  us  of  what 
we  can  do  in  our  communities  through  the 
use  of  lx>th  pubUc  and  private  funds  to 
help  tbose  who  are  Ul,  those  wbo  are  handi- 
capped, those  who  are  In  need  of  food  and 
clothing,  those  who  are  imprisoned,  and 
those  who  can  profit  from  competent  co\in- 
sellng.  Yes;  I'm  thanlLful  for  the  more 
than  6,000  do-gooders  who  have  made  this 
great  building  possible.  As  I  think  of  the 
relationship  that  all  this  has  to  some  com- 
munity, some  place  in  this  Nation;  and  as 
I  think  of  the  tremendous  opportxuiltles  for 
service  that  exist  in  these  communities,  I 
feel  that  there  are  times  when  we  should 
hang  oxir  heads  in  shame  when  we  do  not 
follow  the  lead  of  the  do-gooders  at  least 
to  the  extent,  for  example,  of  meeting  our 
goal  in  a  imlted  fund  or  commimlty  chest 
drive. 

Also,  I  am  glad  the  do-gooders  are  point- 
ing out  what  can  be  done  to  replace  despair 
with  hope  by  providing  those  who  are 
handicapped  with  the  medical  care  and 
with  the  training  that  enables  them  to  once 
again  l^ecome  productive  members  of  our 
eommimity.  When  one  begins  to  realize  and 
appreciate  what  can  be  done  In  this  area, 
he  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  we  are  so 
tlmld  about  Investing  our  resources  both 
public  and  private  In  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon  programs. 

Sometimes  we  shrug  off  the  do-geoders  by 
saying  something  like  this,  "They  think  that 
government  Is  the  only  institution  In  so- 
ciety that  can  deal  adequately  with  these 
pressing  hiunan  needs.  Because  they  tlilnk 
this  way,  they  constitute  a  real  threat  to  our 
way  of  life."  I  believe  that  this  Is  an  tmfalr 
characterization  of  the  persons  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Most  of  those  who  persist  in 
focusing  otir  attention  on  these  pressing 
human  needs  put  it  this  way:  let's  determine 
what  we  need  in  order  to  meet  these  needs; 
then,  let's  determine  what  constitutes  a  fair 
share  for  both  public  and  private  groups; 
then,  let's  do  everything  we  can  to  persuade 
pubUc  and  private  groups  to  accept  their 
fair  share.  In  other  wcn-ds,  the  do-gooders 
primary  concern  is  that  we  face  up  to  the 
human  needs  that  confront  each  one  of  us 
and  resolve  to  do  scmething  about  meeting 
those  human  needs.  This  kind  of  person 
I'm  talking  about  isn't  going  to  take  very 
much  time  arguing  about  the  method. 

"Now  he  went  about  doing  good  and  heal- 
ing all  that  were  oppressed  by  the  devil,  for 
Ood  was  with  him."  Let's  all  of  us  t>ecome 
better  acquainted  with  the  "do-gooders" 
who  In  otir  day  seek  to  foUow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Master.  They  will  prick  our 
consciences,  they  will  challenge  us  not  to 
pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  in  order 
to  avoid  the  needs  of  our  fellow  human 
being.  Let's  not  only  become  bett«^,  ac- 
quainted, with  the  "do-gooders"  of  our  day. 
but  let's  strive  to  be  "do-gooders"  ourselves. 
In  our  striving,  however,  let's  realize  that  no 
matter  how  fine  our  resolutions  may  be,  we 
wUl  not  succeed  in  doing  good  unless  God 
is  with  us.  During  this  Lenten  season  may 
we  develop  a  far  better  understanding  than 
we  have  ever  had  of  the  strength  that  God. 
revealed  to  us  through  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  can  bring  into  our  lives  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  "go  about  doing 
good."  * 

Tills  hospital  has  had  a  great  history  t>e- 
cause  thotisands  of  persons  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  mediiun  through  which  they 
could  serve  the  needs  of  their  fellow  hu- 
man beings;  and  they  have  never  been  dis- 
appointed. The  resources  that  have  been 
entrusted   to  this  hospital  have  been  used 
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wl«ely  and  well.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
greatest  days  for  this  hospital  and  for  other 
comparable  Institutions  throughout  our  Na- 
tion lie  ahead  of  us.  Never  before,  I  am 
convinced,  have  men  and  women  been  as 
willing  to  give  of  their  time,  energy,  and  re- 


sources to  serve  others.  More  and  more 
men  and  women  want  to  Join  that  great 
company  of  "do-gooders."  This  is  why,  per- 
sonally, as  I  look  to  the  future.  I  do  so  not 
with  a  feeling  of  pessimism,  but  with  a 
feeling  of  optimism.     I  am  convinced  that 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland,  Jr.,  pastor, 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

The  Psalmist  has  said.  Psalms  34:  3: 
O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  arid  let  us 
exalt  His  nam,e  together. 

Merciful  and  omniscient  God,  we  do 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  great  and  tender 
mercy. 

We  know  that  even  when  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  Thou  art  mindful  of 
it. 

We  thank  Thee,  therefore.  Heavenly 
Father,  for  the  routine  necessities  of  life, 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  all  that  en- 
ters into  our  daily  existence.  May  we 
never  accept  these  gifts  nonchalantly; 
but  remember  that  they  come  through 
Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  wisdom  and  solicit 
Thy  continued  guidance  for  this  great 
law-forming  body  of  men  and  women. 

These  thanks  we  give,  and  requests  we 
make,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  providing  that 
certain  conununlcatlon  activities  at  the  IX 
Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1959  shall  not  be  construed 
to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  or  any  other  law. 
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EXPENSES  OP  CONDUCTING  STUD- 
IES AND  INVESTIGATIONS  IN- 
CURRED BY  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  156,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  8,  1980, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
Investlgatlona    authorized    by    H.    Rm.    88. 


Eighty-sixth  Congress.  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
accountants,  experts.  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings,  if  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BASIC  COMPENSATION  OP  EXPERT 
TRANSCRIBERS 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  197,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  basic  compensation  of 
the  eight  expert  transcribers,  office  of  the  of- 
ficial committee  reporters,  and  the  seven  ex- 
pert transcribers,  office  of  the  official  report- 
ers of  debates,  shall  be  at  the  basic  per  an- 
num rate  of  »3.450  each,  effective  March  1. 
1959. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  198) ,  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3.  1989. 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  during  the  86th 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  authorized  to  incur  such  ex- 
penses (not  in  excess  of  tS.OOO)  as  it  deems 
advisable.  Such  expenses  shall  b«  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  shield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    When  did  all  this  start? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  The  $5,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  In  the  85th  Congress 
they  received  $5,000  also. 


as  more  and  more  Join  the  great  company  of 
"do-gooders"  that  we  are  setting  Into  mo- 
tion those  spiritual  forces  throughout  this 
world  that  will  ultimately  provide  us  with 
the  kind  of  spiritual  breakthrough  that  wiU 
lead  us  into  the  pathway  of  peace. 


Mr.  GROSS.    Were  these  bills  on  the 
whip  notice  to  come  up  today? 
Mr.  PRIEDEL.    Yes;   it  was  cleared 

with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  not  on  the  whip 
notice,  because  they  are  preferential 
matters.  They  are  not  included  in  the 
whip  notice  because  they  have  a  prefer- 
ential status. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  206)  and  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  studies  and  Investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  182.  Elghty-slxth  Congress. 
incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  •300.000,  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  experts  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assisUnts. 
effective  January  3.  1959.  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CODE  OP  ETHICS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  15)  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  m 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre$entativea 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  b« 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  "Code  of 
Ethics  for  Oovernment  Service"  as  adopted 
by  the  Congress  In  H.  Con.  Res.  17fi.  Blghty- 
flfth  Congress.  Such  code  shall  be  run  In 
two  colon  and  gold  from  letterpress  plates 
reproducing  engrossed  artwork,  hand  lettered 
and  appropriate  for  framing  and  office  wall 
display,  stock  for  prints  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pound  white,  size  twelve  and 
one-quarter  Inches  by  sixteen  and  one-quar- 
ter Inches  ffat.  Prints  shall  be  Inserted  In 
white  envelopes  inside  mailing  brown  enve- 
lopes of  twenty-eight  pound  brown  kraft. 
flaps  sealed  or  tucked  In  with  one  corrugated 
board  protector.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
number,  there  shall  be  printed  a  sufficient 
number  of  extra  copies  to  provide  twenty- 
five  copies  for  use  and  distribution  by  each 
Senator  and  each  RepresenUtlve.  For  ths 
purposes  of  this  resolution,  the  Delegate  from 
HawaU  and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
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Puerto  Rico  shall  be  oonsidered  as  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  asked  for  this  time  because  I  am  going 
to  have  to  oppose  this  resolution,  and  I 
do  so  with  some  reluctance.  I  have 
talked  to  the  author  of  the  resolution. 
The  Congress  did  adopt  this  code  of 
ethics  at  the  last  session.  The  reason  I 
feel  disposed  to  oppose  the  resolution  is 
that  this  Is  Just  one  instance  of  many  in 
which  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
printing  of  many  things  which  have 
Lttle  value.  Many  of  these  projects  like 
this  start  as  a  very  small  item.  I  think 
this  one  calls  for  maybe  $2,900.  which,  of 
course,  is  a  very  small  amount.  It  does 
set  another  precedent.  We  print  so 
many  things  around  here  and  order  a 
limited  distribution  to  Members  that  are 
never  used  and  are  sold  as  waste  paper. 
Now.  this  code  of  ethics  had  been  cir- 
culated among  many  departments  of 
Government  and  among  many  employees 
by  those  departments  of  Government. 
This  proposal  here  today  calls  for  a  very 
attractive  piece  of  printing.  It  is  a 
rather  expensive  piece  of  printing.  As 
I  say.  It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I 
oppose  this  resolution,  but  I  am  going 
to  have  to  do  it.  and  from  time  to  time 
I  expect  to  oppose  other  proF>osals  like 
this.  Somewhere  along  the  line  we  are 
going  to  have  to  accept  some  responsi- 
bility and  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
use  to  which  this  printing  is  made.  We 
are  spending  several  million  dollars  here 
in  the  Congress  for  reports  and  other 
pieces  of  printing  that  to  me  is  entirely 
a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

As  another  example  we  have,  for 
instance,  a  calendar.  I  think  the  dis- 
tribution is  something  like  10  to  25  cal- 
endars to  each  Member  of  Congress. 
Actually,  to  many  of  us  it  is  more  of  a 
nuisance  than  a  help,  because  they  do 
not  come  in  sufQcient  quantity  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  We  could  save  I  do 
not  know  how  much  money;  I  do  not 
know  what  they  cost.  But  this  item  be- 
fore us  I  think  we  could  dispense  with. 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    For  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  a  sample  of  this 
proposed  printing  sent  around  to  the 
various  offices? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  beUeve  so.  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  Is  a  rather  ex- 
pensive piece  of  printing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
said  that  it  was  going  to  cost  $2,976. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know;  for  how  many 
copies? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  regular  printing  plus 
25  copies  for  each  Member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  It  is  an  expensive 
piece  of  printing.  What  we  need  around 
here  is  not  to  print  copies  of  a  Code  of 
Ethics,  but  to  do  something  about  the 
so-called  ethics  that  we  practice,  in  view 
of  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened recently.     I  want  to  Join  the 


gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jems] 
in  opposing  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Now  that  the  gentleman 
has  Joined  with  him.  I  might  say  that  in 
my  opinion  this  is  a  document  which 
might  do  some  good.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  the  point  that  there  is  some  need 

for  some  ethics.  Maybe  this  document 
will  promote  stxne.  I  hope  so.  I  might 
say  to  him  that  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing has  3  resolutions  here  this  morning 
and  has  turned  down  6  others.  So  it  has 
been  rather  selective  about  what  is  to  be 
printed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  41.  COMMITTEE 
ON   UN-AMERICAN  ACI'IVITIES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  resolution. 
House  Resolution  187.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties eleven  thousand  five  hundred  additional 
copies  of  House  Report  Numbered  41,  current 
session,  entitled  "Communist  Legal  Subver- 
sion." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  brief  statement  on  tliis  reso- 
lution. This  resolution  was  the  object 
of  some  comment  by  a  columnist  some 
time  back  in  February.  I  think  his 
column  appeared  somewhere  around  the 
20th  of  February.  In  that  column  he 
said  that  no  copies  of  this  document  could 
be  obtained  because  the  Committee  on 
Printing  was  dragging  its  feet,  and  he 
Intimated,  if  not  alleged,  that  we  were 
trying  to  keep  any  documents  about  com- 
mimism  from  being  printed. 

This  column  appeared,  as  I  have  said, 
around  the  20th  of  February.  Actually 
the  resolution  for  the  printing  of  this 
document  was  only  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter]  on  March  2.  It  was  heard  by 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  reported  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
is  up  for  consideration  here  today.  I 
consider  that  rather  expeditious  han- 
dling. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  surprised  that  anybody  should 
make  the  sort  of  attack  on  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  he  haa  Just  described  be- 
cause, actually,  he  has  been  most  coop- 
erative. It  is  because  of  his  Interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  that  we  have  been 
able  to  supply  the  tremendous  demand 
for  these  pamphlets.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman  pub- 
licly for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement. 


The  SPEAEOSt.  The  question  is  on 
the  resoluUim. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GOVERNMENT     PROGRAMS    IN     IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  call  up  House  Resolution  175 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  cer- 
tain minor  editorial,  grammatical,  and  typo- 
graphical changes,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
Hoiise  Report  Numbered  2712,  ESghty-flfth 
Congress,  entitled  "Government  Programs  in 
International   Education." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  97) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  year  ago  in  concluding  my  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  mutual  security 
program  I  described  it  as  of  transcend- 
ent importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  said  that  our  expendi- 
tures for  mutual  security  are  fully  as 
important  to  our  national  defense  as  ex- 
penditures for  our  own  forces.  I  stated 
my  conviction  that  for  the  safety  of  our 
families,  the  future  of  our  children,  and 
our  continued  existence  as  a  nation,  we 
cannot  afford  to  slacken  our  support  of 
the  mutual  security  program. 

The  events  of  the  intervening  year 
have  vividly  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  In  this  one  year  there 
have  been  crises  of  serious  proportions  in 
the  Middle  East,  in  the  Par  East,  and 
in  Europe.  In  each  of  these  the 
strength  built  by  our  mutual  security 
program  has  been  of  immeasurable 
value. 

At  the  time  of  the  difficulty  In  Leb- 
anon the  uneasy  balance  of  the  Middle 
East  would  have  been  far  more  seriously 
endangered  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
stability  of  other  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries which  our  mutual  security  program 
had  helped  build.  Without  our  mutual 
security  aid,  Jordan,  under  severe  pres- 
sures, would  have  faced  collapse,  with 
the  danger  of  flaring  conflict  over  her 
territory. 

In  the  Par  East,  the  firm  stand  of  the 
Republic  of  China  against  the  Commu- 
nist attack  on  Quemoy  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  arms  and 
training  furnished  by  our  mutual  secu- 
rity program  and  by  the  high  morale  pro- 
moted by  the  economic  progress  we  have 
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helped  forward  on  TalwMi.  This  suc- 
cessful local  defense  blunted  an  a«r- 
gresslon  which  otherwise  could  have 
precipitated  a  major  conflict. 

In  Europe  today  the  Soviet  Union  haa 
made  demands  regarding  the  future  of 
Berlin  which.  IX  unmodified,  could  have 
perilous  consequences.  The  resoluteness 
with  which  we  and  our  allies  will  meet 
this  issue  has  come  about  in  large  meas- 
ure because  our  past  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  our 
NATO  allies  have  aided  them  In 
strengthening  the  eccnooiies  and  the 
military  power  needed  to  stand  firm  in 
the  face  of  threats. 

While  our  mutual  security  program 
has  demoostrated  a  high  value  in  these 
tense  moments,  its  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  other  areas  has  im- 
doubtedly  had  an  equal  value  In  main- 
taining order  and  progress  so  that  crises 
have  not  arisen. 

ucAunxs  or  i9s»  and  ahead 

I  believe  that  these  events  of  the  past 
year  and  the  stern,  indeed  harsh,  realities 
of  the  world  of  today  and  the  years  ahead 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  four  such 
realities  stand  out. 

First,  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
free  world  are  confronted  by  the  military 
might  ot  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  their  satellites.  TTiese  na- 
tions of  the  Communist  bloc  now  main- 
tain well-equipped  standing  armies  total- 
ing more  than  6,500.000  men  formed  in 
some  400  divisions.  They  are  deployed 
along  the  borders  of  our  allies  and  friends 
frotn  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  around  through 
the  Middle  East  and  Far  East  to  Korea. 
These  fm'ces  are  backed  by  an  air  fleet 
of  2S.000  planes  in  operational  units,  and 
many  more  not  ta  such  units.  They,  in 
turn,  are  supported  by  nuclear  weapons 
and  missiles.  On  the  seas  around  this 
land  mass  is  a  large  navy  with  several 
himdred  submarines. 

SeecMid.  the  world  is  in  a  great  epoch 
of  seething  change.    Within  little  more 
than  a  decade  a  worldwide  political  rev- 
ohitlon  has  swept  whole  nations — 21  of 
them— with  three-quarters  of  a  blllkm 
people,  a  fourth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, from  colonial  status  to  independ- 
ence— and  others  are  pressing  Just  be- 
hind.   The  Industrial  revolution,  with 
its  sharp  rise  in  living  standards,  was 
accompanied   by  much   turmoil   in  the 
Western  World.    A  slmUar  movement  is 
now  beginning  to  sweep  Africa.  Asia, 
and  South  America.    A  newer  and  even 
more  strildng  revolution  in  medicine,  nu- 
trition, and  sanitation  is  increasing  the 
energies  and  lengthening  the  lives  of 
people  in  the  most  remote  areas.    As  a 
result  of  lowered  infant  mortahty.  longer 
lives,  and  the  accelerating  conquest  of 
famine,  there  is  underway  a  populatitm 
explosion  so  incredibly  great  that  in  lit- 
tle more  than  another  generation  the 
population  of  the  world  is  expected  to 
double.    Asia  alone  is  expected  to  have 
one  billion  more  peoi^  than  the  entire 
world  has  today.    Throughout  vast  areas 
there  is  a  surging  social   ui^eaval  In 
which,  overnight,  the  responsibilities  of 


a^-govemment  are  being  imdertaken 
by  hundreds  of  millions,  women  are  as- 
suming new  places  In  public  life,  old 
family  patterns  are  being  destroyed  and 
new  ones  uneasily  established.  In  the 
early  years  of  independence,  the  people 
of  the  new  nations  are  fired  with  a  zeal- 
ous nationalism  which,  unless  channeled 
toward  productive  purposes,  could  lead 
to  harmful  developments.  Transcend- 
ing all  this  there  is  the  accompanying 
universal  determination  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter Ufe. 

Third,  there  is  loose  in  the  world  a 
fanatic  conspiracy,  international  com- 
munism, whose  leaders  have  in  two  score 
years  seised  control  of  all  or  parts  of  17 
coimtries.  with  nearly  1  billion  peo- 
ple, over  a  third  of  the  total  population 
of  the  earth.  The  center  of  this  con- 
spiracy. Soviet  Russia,  has  by  the  grim- 
mest determination  and  harshest  of 
means  raised  itself  to  be  the  second  mil- 
itary and  economic  power  In  the  world 
today.  Its  leaders  never  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  their  determination  to 
becMne  the  first  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  other  great  Communist  power. 
Red  China,  is  now  In  the  early  stages  of 
its  social  and  economic  revolution.  Its 
leaders  are  showing  the  same  ruthless 
drive  for  power  and  to  this  end  are  striv- 
ing for  ever  Increasing  economic  output. 
TTiey  seem  not  to  care  that  the  results — 
which  thus  far  have  been  considerable  in 
materialistic  terms — are  built  upon  the 
crushed  spirits  and  the  broken  bodies  of 
their  people. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Just  come  through  a  great  revolutionary 
process  to  a  positim  of  enormous  power 
and  that  the  world's  most  populous  na- 
tion, China.  Is  in  the  course  of  tremen- 
dous change  at  the  very  time  when  so 
large  a  part  of  the  free  work!  is  In  the  flux 
of  revolutionary  movements,  provides 
communism  witii  what  it  sees  as  its  gold- 
en opportunity.  By  the  same  token  free- 
dom is  faced  with  difllcultles  of  unprece- 
dented scope  and  severity — and  oppor- 
tunity as  well. 

Communism  exploits  the  opportunity 
to  Intensify  world  unrest  by  every  pos- 
sible means.  At  the  same  time  commu- 
nism masquerades  as  the  pattern  of 
progi-ess.  as  the  path  to  economic  equal- 
ity, as  the  way  to  freedom  from  what  It 
calls  -Western  impwlallsm."  as  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

For  the  free  world  there  Is  the  chal- 
lenge to  convince  a  billion  people  in  the 
less  developed  areas  that  there  is  a  way 
of  life  by  which  they  can  have  bread  and 
the  ballot,  a  better  livelihood  and  the 
right  to  choose  the  means  of  their  live- 
lihood, social  chanpe  and  social  justice 

in  short,  progress  and  liberty.    The  dig- 
nity of  man  is  at  stake. 

Communism  is  determined  to  win  this 
contest — freedom  must  be  just  as  dedi- 
cated or  the  struggle  could  finally  go 
against  us.  Though  no  shot  would  have 
been  fired,  freedom  and  democracy  would 
have  lost. 

This  battle  is  now  Joined.  The  next 
decade  will  forecast  its  outcome. 

The  fourth  reality  Is  that  the  military 
position  and  economic  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  are  interdependent  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  free  wwld. 


As  I  shall  outline  more  fully  below, 
our  military  strategy  is  part  of  a  com- 
mon defense  effort  Involving  many  na- 
tions. The  defense  of  the  free  world  is 
strengthened  and  progress  toward  a  more 
stable  peace  is  advanced  by  the  fact  that 
powerful  free  world  forces  are  estab- 
lished on  territory  adjoining  the  areas 
of  Communist  power.  The  deterrent 
power  of  our  air  and  naval  forces  and 
our  Intermediate  range  missiles  is  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  availability  of 
bases  in  friendly  countries  abroad. 

Moreover,  the  military  strength  of  our 
country  and  the  needs  of  our  industry 
cannot  be  supplied  from  our  omn  re- 
sources. Such  basic  necessities  as  iron 
ore.  bauxite  for  aluminum,  manganese, 
natural  rubber,  tin.  and  many  other  ma- 
terials acutely  Important  to  our  military 
and  industrial  strength  are  either  not 
produced  in  our  own  country  or  are  not 
produced  In  suffldent  quantities  to  meet 
our  needs.  This  is  an  additional  reason 
why  we  must  help  to  remain  free  the 
nations  which  supply  these  resources. 

The  challenge  that  confronts  vus  Is 
broad  and  deep— and  wUl  remain  so  for 
some  time.  Yet  our  gravest  danger  is 
not  in  these  external  facts  but  within 
ourselves— the  possibility  that  In  com- 
placent satisfaction  aith  our  present 
wealth  and  preoccupation  with  increas- 
ing our  own  mihtary  power  we  may  fall 
to  recognise  the  realities  around  us  and 
to  deal  with  them  with  the  vigor  and 
tenacity  their  gravity  requires. 

We  have  the  national  capacity  and  the 
national  program  to  surmount  these  dan- 
gers and  many  more.  We  have  the 
strength  of  our  free  Institutions,  the 
productivity  of  our  free  economy,  the 
power  of  our  military  forces,  a  foreign 
poUcy  dedicated  to  freedom  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  col- 
lective strength  of  our  worldwide  system 
of  alliances. 

The  effectiveness  of  all  these  !n  meet- 
ing the  chsllcnge  confronting  us  Is 
multiirtled  by  our  mutxial  security  pro- 
fram— a  powerful  and  indispensable  tool 
in  dealing  with  the  reallUes  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

I  ^ould  like  to  outline  how  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  this  program  will  serve 
the  vital  Interests  of  our  country  in  fiscal 
year  1960. 

THB     MTTTUAL    BtCTTRrfT     PSOSaAM     fOS    FISCAL 
TSAB    lt«0 

The  mutual  security  program  which  I 
propose  for  fiscal  year  1960  Is  in  the 
same  pattern  and  has  the  same  com- 
ponent parts  as  the  program  which  the 
Congress  enacted  at  the  last  session.  To 
carry  for^-ard  this  program  I  ask 
$3,929,995,000. 

I  ask  these  funds  to  attain  the  two 
basic  objectives  of  the  mutual  security 
program:  military  security  and  economic 
and  political  stability  and  progress. 

THS  MIUTAKT  SXttZLD 

In  View  of  the  maintenance  by  the 
Ccxnmimlsts  of  armed  force  far  l>eyond 
necessary  levels  and  the  repeated  evi- 
dence of  wiDingness  to  use  a  portion  of 
that  force  where  the  Communist  leaders 
believe  It  would  be  a  successful  means 
to  a  Commxmist  end,  it  is  rudimentary 
good  sense  for  the  peoples  of  the  free 
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nations  to  create  and  maintain  deterrent 
military  strength.  We  do  this  not 
through  choice  but  necessity.  It  Is  not  in 
our  nature  to  wish  to  spend  our  sub- 
stance on  weapons.  We  would  like  to  see 
these  outlays  shifted  to  the  economic 
benefit  of  our  own  Nation  and  our  friends 
abroad  striving  for  economic  progress. 

Because  the  need  for  military  strength 
continues,  we  seek  to  build  this  strength 
where  it  can  most  effectively  be  devel- 
oped, deploy  it  where  it  can  most  effec- 
tively be  used  and  share  the  burden  of 
Its  cost  on  as  fair  a  basis  as  possible.  To 
this  end,  we  and  over  40  other  nations 
have  joined  together  in  a  series  of  secu- 
rity pacts.  Some  of  our  allies  and  close 
friends  have  joined  in  other  supporting 
agreements.  We  have  also  made  certain 
individual  undertakings  such  as  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution. 

Each  of  the  free  nations  joined  in  this 
worldwide  system  of  collective  security 
contributes  to  the  common  defense  in  two 
ways:  through  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  its  individual  forces:  through 
the  support  of  the  collective  effort. 

For  our  own  military  forces,  which 
form  a  major  element  in  the  total  secu- 
rity pattern.  I  have  asked  the  Congress 
to  make  available  $40.85  billion,  to  which 
must  be  added  approximately  $2.8  billion 
for  atomic  programs,  largely  for  defense 
purposes.  For  our  contribution  of  mili- 
tary materiel  and  training  assistance  to 
the  collective  security  effort,  I  now  ask 
the  Congress  to  make  available  $1.6  bil- 
lion. This  amount  is  far  below  that 
needed  for  our  share  of  the  cost  of  im- 
proving, or  even  providing  essential 
maintenance  for  the  forces  of  our  allies. 
It  is  a  minimum  figure  necessary  to  pre- 
vent serious  deterioration  of  our  collec- 
tive defense  system. 

These  two  requests,  one  for  our  own 
defense  forces,  the  other  for  our  share  In 
supporting  the  collective  system,  are  but 
two  elements  in  a  single  defense  effort. 
Each  is  essential  in  the  plans  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  our  national  security. 
Each  is  recommended  to  you  by  the  same 
Joint  Chiefs,  the  same  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  same  Commander  In 
Chief. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  our  expenditures  for 
the  mutual  security  program,  aftor  we 
have  once  achieved  a  reasonable  military 
posture  for  ourselves,  will  buy  more  se- 
curity than  far  greater  additional  ex- 
penditures for  our  own  forces. 

Two  fundamental  purposes  of  our 
collective  defense  effort  are  to  prevent 
general  war  and  to  deter  Communist 
local  aggression. 

We  know  the  enormous  and  growing 
Communist  potential  to  launch  a  war 
of  nuclear  destruction  and  their  willing- 
ness to  use  this  power  as  a  threat  to  the 
free  world.  We  know  also  that  even  local 
aggressions,  unless  checked,  could  ab- 
sorb nation  after  nation  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit — or  could  flame  into  world 
war. 

The  protection  of  the  free  world 
against  the  threat  or  the  reality  of  Soviet 
nuclear  aggression  or  local  attack  rests 
on  the  common  defense  effort  established 
under  our  collective  security  agreements. 
The  protective  power  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  our  naval  air  luiits  is 


assured  even  greater  strength  not  only 
by  the  availability  of  bases  abroad  but 
also  by  the  early  warning  facilities,  the 
defensive  installations,  and  the  logistic 
support  Installations  maintained  on  the 
soil  of  these  and  other  allies  and  friends 
for  oiir  common  protection. 

The  strategy  of  general  defense  is 
made  stronger  and  of  local  defense  is 
made  possible  by  the  powerful  defensive 
forces  which  our  allies  In  Europe,  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East  have 
raised  and  maintain  on  the  soil  of  their 
homelands,  on  the  Isorders  of  the 
Communist  world. 

These  military  forces,  these  essential 
bases,  and  facilities  constitute  invaluable 
contributions  of  our  partners  to  our  com- 
mon defense.  On  our  part  we  contribute 
through  our  military  assistance  program 
certain  basic  military  equipment  and  ad- 
vanced weapons  they  need  to  make  their 
own  military  effort  fully  effective  but 
which  they  cannot  produce  or  afford  A) 
purchase. 

As  we  move  Into  the  age  of  missile 
weapons,  thi'  plan  of  collective  security 
will  grow  in  Importance.  Already  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missiles  are  t>eing 
deployed  abroad.  Our  friends  on  whose 
territory  these  weapons  are  located  must 
have  the  continued  assurance  of  our 
help  to  their  own  forces  and  defense  in 
order  that  they  may  continue  to  have  the 
confidence  and  high  morale  essential  to 
vigorous  participation  in  the  common 
defense  effort. 

The  funds  I  now  ask  for  military  as- 
sistance are  to  supply  to  these  partners 
in  defense  essential  conventional  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  for  their  forces  and 
the  highly  complex  electronic  equipment, 
missiles,  and  other  advanced  weapons 
needed  to  make  their  role  in  the  common 
defense  effective. 

As  already  pointed  out  these  fimds  are 
asked  on  a  minimal  basis.  Continuation 
of  a  sufficient  flow  of  materials  and  of 
sufficient  training  for  the  year  can  be 
attained  only  by  some  additional  can- 
nibalizing of  the  pipeline,  already  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  flexibility  is  diffi- 
cult. 

To  sxunmarize.  through  the  mutual 
security  program  our  friends  among  the 
free  world  nations  make  available  to  us 
for  the  use  of  our  forces  some  250  bases 
in  the  most  strategic  locations,  many  of 
them  of  vital  Importance.  They  support 
ground  forces  totaling  more  than  5  mil- 
lion men  stationed  at  points  where  dan- 
ger of  local  aggression  is  most  acute, 
based  on  their  own  soil  and  prepared  to 
defend  their  own  homes.  They  man  air 
forces  of  alx>ut  30,000  aircraft  of  which 
nearly  14,000  are  jets,  23  times  the  jet 
strength  of  1950  when  the  program 
started.  They  also  have  naval  forces 
totaling  2,500  combat  vessels  with  some 
1,700  in  active  fleets  or  their  supporting 
activities. 

Over  the  years  of  our  combined  effort, 
these  allies  and  friends  have  spent  on 
these  forces  some  $141  billion,  more  than 
6  times  the  $22  billion  we  have  contrib- 
uted in  military  assistance.  During  cal- 
endar year  1958  they  contributed  $19 
billion  of  their  own  funds  to  the  support 
of  these  forces.  On  our  part  we  have 
created  and  maintain  powerful  mobile 


forces  which  can  be  concentrated  In  sup- 
port of  allied  forces  m  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  We  know  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  raise  and  main- 
tain forces  of  equal  strength  and  with 
the  Immeasurable  value  of  strategic  loca- 
tion. Without  the  strength  of  our  allies 
our  Nation  would  be  turned  into  an  armed 
camp  and  our  people  subjected  to  a  heavy 
draft  and  an  annual  cost  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  atrave  our  present  mili- 
tary budget. 

Because  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram is  a  vital  part  of  our  total  defense, 
and  to  be  certain  that  it  serves  its  in- 
tended purpose  fully  and  effectively.  I 
have  appointed  a  bipartisan  committee 
of  prominent  Americans  of  the  highest 
competence  to  examine  this  program  and 
its  operation  thoroughly.  I  have  asked 
them  to  make  a  report  of  their  findings 
on  the  program,  including  its  proper  bal- 
ance with  economic  assistance.  Since 
its  formation  in  late  November  of  last 
year,  the  Committee  has  t}een  vigorously 
pursuing  its  study,  including  personal 
visits  to  all  major  areas  where  military 
assistance  is  being  rendered.  The  com- 
mittee has  already  indicated  to  me  that 
it  will  reconmiend  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  commitments  for  vital  elements 
of  the  military  assistance  program,  pri- 
marily for  the  provision  of  weapons  to 
the  NATO  area.  I  expect  to  receive  its 
written  interim  report  shortly.  I  ^ill. 
of  course,  give  this  report  my  most  care- 
ful attention  and  will  then  make  such 
further  recommendations  as  are  appro- 
priate. 

MAnfTAtimrc  bconomic  stabilitt 

While  oiu-  own  and  oiu-  allies'  mili- 
tary efforts  provide  a  shield  for  freedom, 
the  economic  phases  of  our  mutual  secu- 
rity program  provide  the  means  for 
strengthening  the  stability  and  cohesion 
of  free  nations,  limiting  opportunities 
for  Communist  subversion  and  penetra- 
tion, supporting  economic  growth  and 
free  political  institutions  in  the  newly 
independent  countries  stimulating  trade, 
and  assuring  our  own  Nation  and  our 
allies  of  continuing  access  to  essential 
resources. 

Two  of  these  programs,  defense  sup- 
port and  special  assistance,  are  specifi- 
cally directed  toward  helping  maintain 
order,  stability,  and.  In  certain  countries, 
economic  progress,  where  these  are  of 
material  Importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  itself. 

Defense  support:  For  most  of  our  allies 
and  friends  the  cost  of  the  share  which 
they  bear  of  the  common  defense  effort 
constitutes  a  heavy  burden  on  their 
economies.  Our  NATO  allies  in  Western 
Europe  bear  this  entire  economic  burden 
themselves,  receiving  from  us  only  ad- 
vanced weapons  and  other  essential 
items  of  military  equipment  and  certain 
training.  But  for  others  the  burden  of 
defense  vastly  exceeds  their  limited  re- 
sources. They,  therefore,  are  forced  to 
turn  to  us  for  economic  help  in  main- 
taining political  and  economic  stability. 

We  supply  this  assistance  through  our 
defense  support  program  to  12  nations 
in  which  we  are  helping  to  arm  large 
military  forces.  Eleven  of  these  na- 
tions— Greece,  Turkey,   Iran,   Pakistan, 
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Thailand,  Laos.  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  the  Republics  of  China  and 
Korea — lie  along  or  are  narrowly  seF>a- 
rated  from  the  very  boundaries  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc,  subjected  daily  to  the 
pressures  of  Its  enormous  power.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  also  the  sites  of  major 
U.S.  military  installations.  The  twelfth, 
Spain,  is  the  strategically  located  site  of 
other  bases  used  by  the  United  States. 
Together,  these  12  nations  are  support- 
ing 3  million  armed  forces — nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  forces  of  the  free  world. 

I>espite  their  proximity  to  Communist 
forces,  most  of  these  nations  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  worldwide 
collective  defense  plan.  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  among  our  NATO  allies. 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines 
are  among  our  SEATO  allies  and  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Vietnam  are  protected 
through  SEATO.  Turkey.  Iran,  and 
Pakistan  are  active  members  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  of  free  world  defenses  between 
NATO  and  SEATO.  Korea,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  and  the  Philippines  are 
joined  with  us  in  special  mutual  de- 
fense agreements. 

For  defense  support,  to  make  possible 
the  needed  contributions  of  these  12  na- 
tions to  the  common  defense.  I  ask  $835 
million.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  recognize 
these  economic  needs  of  oiu*  partners  and 
to  provide  the  full  amount  I  request. 

Over  two-thirds  of  this  sum  will  be 
used  for  Turkey.  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  and 
Korea.  These  courageous  and  strate- 
gically located  nations — three  of  them 
the  free  areas  of  divided  nations — are 
directly  faced  by  heavy  concentrations  of 
Communist  military  power.  Together 
they  contribute  nearly  2  million  armed 
forces  in  the  very  front  lines  of  the  free 
world's  defenses.  These  nations  depend 
for  survival  on  our  defense  support  pro- 
gram. The  remaining  third  of  the  funds 
win  be  for  the  eight  other  nations  which 
rely  on  this  help  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  valuable  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon defense  without  serious  harm  to 
their  economies. 

These  nations  are  contributing  heavily 
to  the  defense  effort  in  keeping  with 
their  abilities.  Reducing  the  defense 
support  we  provide  them  will  compel  a 
reduction  in  the  forces  we  wish  them  to 
maintain  in  our  common  defense  or  place 
a  heavy  additional  burden  on  the  already 
low  standards  of  living  of  their  people. 

Special  assistance:  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations  and  areas  of  the 
world  whose  need  is  so  great  and  whose 
freedom  and  stability  are  so  Important 
to  us  that  special  assistance  to  them  Is 
essential.  In  North  Africa,  for  example, 
the  newly  independent  Arab  nation. 
Tunisia,  is  struggling  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  its  people 
while  under  strong  external  pressures. 
Its  neighbors.  Morocco  and  Libya,  are 
also  striving  to  build  economic  progress 
upon  their  newly  acquired  political  inde- 
pendence. Another  new  nation,  the 
Sudan,  is  an  important  link  between  the 
Arab  world  and  rapidly  growing  central 
Africa  and  is  Intently  working  to  main- 
tain its  Independent  course  of  progress 
In  the  face  of  strong  Communist  and 
other  outside  pressures.    These  nations 


are  all  new  outposts  of  freedom  in  whose 
success  we  are  deeply  interested. 

During  the  last  year,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Jordan  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  pressures.  Should  Jordan  be 
overwhelmed,  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  Middle  East  would  be  endangered. 
But  with  its  very  limited  internal  re- 
sources. Jordan  desperately  needs  con- 
tinued substaiitlsd  outside  help. 

West  Berlin  is  a  solitaiT  outpost  of 
freedom  back  of  the  Irwi  Curtain.  In 
addition  to  the  firm  support  which  we 
and  our  NATO  allies  have  assured  West 
Berlin  in  the  face  of  current  Soviet 
threats,  it  is  important  that  we  show 
our  support  of  its  people  by  continuing 
our  economic  assistance  to  the  be- 
leaguered city. 

Programs  for  health :  I  have  on  several 
occasions  during  the  recent  past  sought 
tb  focus  public  attention  on  the  great 
opportunity  open  to  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  health.  The  United  States 
will  continue  to  support  and  promote  the 
accelerating  international  fight  against 
disease  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
great  campaign  to  eradicate  the  world's 
foremost  scourge,  malaria,  is  moving  into 
its  peak  period  of  activity  and  need  for 
special  assistance  funds.  Of  more  than 
a  billion  people  formerly  exposed  to  the 
disease,  half  have  now  l>een  protected 
and  the  movement  is  gaining  strength 
and  momentiun  as  a  true  international 
effort.  The  substantial  progress  of  this 
campaign  as  well  as  modem  medical  po- 
tentisU  generally  have  opened  new  vistas 
of  the  conquest  of  mass  disease  through 
pooling  of  efforts. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  make  available 
funds  to  continue  the  program  for  de- 
velopment of  medical  research  programs 
begun  last  year  by  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization with  the  help  of  a  grant  from 
the  United  States.  I  also  propose  that 
the  United  States  explore  whether  prac- 
tical and  feasible  means  can  be  found 
whereby  progress  can  be  made  toward 
equipping  those  nations  whose  needs  are 
greatest  to  provide  in  a  reasonable  time 
pure  drinking  water  for  their  people  as  a 
method  of  attack  on  widespread  water- 
borne  diseases. 

Added  to  the  health  programs  now 
being  carried  on  by  our  bilateral  pro- 
grams and  through  our  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations,  these 
new  programs  will  nisa  the  health  activ- 
ities proposed  for  fiscal  year  1960  under 
the  mutual  security  pi-ogram  to  a  total 
value  ot  some  $84  million,  exclusive  of 
loans  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
this  field.  The  total  effort  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  international  health, 
Including  among  other  activities  those 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  will  approx- 
imate $100  million. 

For  the  nations  I  have  mentioned  and 
several  others,  for  We.st  Berlin,  for  such 
IM-ograms  as  those  for  health,  for  sup- 
port to  certain  of  our  American  spon- 
sored schools  abroad  and  for  our  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Ftx^e  I  ask  $272  million  in  special  assist- 
ance funds.  I  believe  that  the  close  ex- 
amination which  I  expect  the  Congress 
to  give  each  of  these  special  needs  will 
show  that  this  request  is  conservative. 
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The  request  for  funds  for  defense  sup- 
poi-t  and  special  assistance  which  I  have 
outlined  thus  far  are  directed  primarily 
at  maintaining  political  and  economical 
stability.  But  in  our  dsmamic  world  of 
multiple  revolutions  this  is  far  from 
enough. 

In  many  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
per  capita  incomes  average  less  than  $100 
a  year.  Life  expectancies  are  half  those 
of  the  more  advanced  nations.  literacy 
averages  25  percent.  Affected  by  the 
revolutionary  drives  which  are  sweeping 
their  rejrlons,  the  peoples  of  the  areas 
will  tolerate  these  conditions  no  longer — 
and  they  should  rwt.  They  are  intently 
detennined  to  progress — and  they  de- 
serve to  do  so.  If  they  cannot  move  for- 
ward, there  will  be  retrogression  and 
chaos,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  will 
reach  our  own  shores.  These  newly  in- 
dependent peoples  look  to  their  present 
generally  moderate  governments  for 
leadership  to  progress.  If  they  do  not 
find  it.  they  will  seek  other  leadership. 
possibly  extremists  who.se  advent  to 
power  would  not  only  endanger  the  liber- 
ties of  their  own  people  but  could  ad- 
versely affect  others,  including  ourselves. 

Above  all,  these  people  must  have  hope 
that  they  can  achieve  their  economic 
goals  in  freedom,  with  free  Institutions 
and  through  a  working  partnership  with 
other  citizens  of  the  free  world. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  are  Intently  aware  of 
the  great  revolutionary  surges  in  these 
less  developed  areas,  many  of  which  are 
on  the  borders  of  the  Communist  bloc 
Seeing  in  these  new  trends  a  historic  op- 
portxinity,  they  have  reversed  their  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  all  nations  not  under 
their  direct  control.  Five  srears  ago  they 
entered  on  a  great  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic campaign  of  wooing  the  new  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa,  even  attempting 
to  push  their  drive  into  Latin  America. 
I  reported  on  this  campaign  of  trade  and 
aid  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  last 
year.  It  has  Increased  in  intensity  in  the 
intervening  time.  Communist  Moc  mili- 
tary and  economic  credits  to  17  selected 
nations  exceeded  a  billion  dollars  in  1958 
alone,  bringing  the  present  total  to  $2.4 
billion.  The  number  of  technicians  sup- 
plied to  17  coim tries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
rose  from  1,600  in  1957  to  2.800  in  1958. 

Our  own  programs  of  technical  coop- 
eration and  capital  assistance  are  not 
mere  responses  to  Communist  initiatives. 
The  reverse  is  true.  This  year  will  mark 
the  10th  anniversary  of  our  point  4  pro- 
gram. Capital  assistance  for  develop- 
ment has  been  flowing  to  nations  needinir 
owr  help  for  many  years.  Even  if  the 
Communist  bloc  should  revert  tomorrow 
to  its  previous  icy  treatment  o<  all  free 
peoples,  we  would  continue  the  warmth 
of  our  interest  in  and  help  to  their  de- 
termined efforts  to  progress. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
understand  the  real  menace  of  the  Com- 
munist economic  offensive.  The  great 
contest  in  lialf  the  globe,  the  struggle  of 
a  third  of  the  world's  people,  is  to  prove 
that  man  can  raise  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing  and  still  remain  free — master  of  hia 
individual  destiny  and  free  to  cbooaa 
those  who  lead  his  government.     The 
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Communist  economic  offensive  presents 
the  grave  danger  that  a  free  nation 
might  develop  a  dependence  on  the  Com- 
munist bloc  from  which  it  could  not  ex- 
tricate Itself.  This  must  not  happen. 
We  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
must  provide  assurance  that  no  nation 
will  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
bread  and  freedom. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  do 
its  part  in  providing  this  assurance.  For 
this  purpose,  in  addition  to  channels  of 
private  investment  and  existing  financ- 
ing institutions,  we  have  created  two 
carefully  designed  instriunents  of  na- 
tional policy;  the  technical  cooperation 
program  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Technical  cooperation:  To  carry  on 
our  technical  coopteration  progrram  some 
6,000  skilled  American  men  and  women 
are  now  working  in  49  countries  and  9 
dependent  territories  which  have  asked 
our  help.  They  are  advising  high  offi- 
cials on  problems  of  administering  new 
governments.  They  are  helping  farmers 
raise  their  incomes  by  teacliing  them 
better  methods  of  cultivation,  iriigation, 
and  fertilization  and  by  introducing 
more  productive  seeds,  poultry,  and  live- 
stock. They  are  planning  with  local 
scientists  for  uses  of  atomic  i>ower  and 
lsotope&  They  are  attacking  disfiguring 
and  debilitating  diseases  and  helping  to 
increase  the  health  and  vigor  of  untold 
millions.  They  are  helping  to  organize 
the  educational  systems  wtiich  will  bring 
literacy  and  the  knowledge  which  is  the 
power  for  progress. 

In  order  to  transfer  our  modern  tech- 
nical knowledge  even  more  effectively, 
we  will  bring  next  year  over  10.000  of 
the  rising  leaders  of  the  less  developed 
areas  to  study  in  the  United  States  or 
in  specially  developed  training  programs 
in  other  countries. 

To  provide  for  the  work  of  our  tech- 
nicians abroad  and  for  these  training 
programs  I  ask  $179.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  The  increase  in  this  siun 
over  the  current  year  is  to  expand  pro- 
grams recently  begun  in  the  newly  inde- 
pendent and  emerging  countries  of 
Africa,  to  intensify  activity  in  Asian  na- 
tions and  to  augment  substantially  co- 
operative programs  with  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

I  also  ask  $30  million  to  be  available 
for  our  contribution  to  the  companion 
technical  cooperation  and  special  proj- 
ects programs  of  the  United  Nations,  ini- 
tiated by  our  own  Government.  I  antici- 
pate that  increasing  contributions  by 
other  members  in  the  year  1960  will  call 
for  this  increased  contribution  on  our 
part. 

As  in  recent  years.  I  believe  we  should 
continue  our  annual  contribution  of  $1.5 
million  to  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund :  Adminis- 
trative and  technical  skills,  though  es- 
sential to  economic  growth,  cannot  of 
themselves  make  possible  the  rate  of 
progress  demanded  of  their  governments 
by  the  peoples  of  the  newly  independent 
nations.  For  this  progress  they  must 
have  capital — capital  for  the  roads,  tele- 
communications, harbors,  irrigation,  and 
electric  power  which  are  the  substruc- 


ture of  economic  progress  and  for  the 
steel  mills,  fertilizer  plants,  and  other 
industries  which  are  fundamental  to 
general  economic  growth. 

Just  as  in  the  early  decades  of  our 
own  national  development  we  depended 
upon  the  more  highly  developed  nations 
of  that  period — England,  France,  and 
others — for  capital  essential  to  our 
growth,  so  do  the  new  nations  of  this  era 
depend  on  us  and  others  whose  econ- 
omies are  well  established. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress,  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  several  distinguished 
private  organizations  reexamined  the 
needs  of  the  newly  independent  nations 
for  outside  development  capital  and  of 
the  then  existing  soiirces.  The  inde- 
pendent but  unanimous  conclusion  of 
these  studies  was  that  existing  sources 
were  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
would  be  inadequate  to  meet  even  the 
most  pressing  needs.  They  recom- 
mended that  there  be  established  a  new 
institution  to  provide  long-term  credits 
on  flexible  terms. 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  and  it  estab- 
lished the  Development  Loan  Fund,  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  especially 
designed  to  advance  loans  on  a  business- 
like basis  for  sound  projects  which  can- 
not find  financing  from  private  or 
established  governmental  sources. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  in  Its 
little  more  than  a  year  of  active  opera- 
tion has  established  the  soimd  and  use- 
ful position  that  was  foreseen  for  it.  In 
this  short  time  it  has  taken  imder  con- 
sideration $2.8  Dillion  in  screened  re- 
quests for  loans.  It  has  later  deter- 
mined that  some  $600  million  were  un- 
acceptable or  more  appropriate  for  pri- 
vate or  other  public  financing.  Of  its 
total  capital  of  $700  million  thus  far 
made  available  by  the  Congress,  it  had 
by  mid-February  1959,  committed  $684 
million  for  loans  to  projects  in  35  coun- 
tries. For  all  practical  purposes  it  is 
now  out  of  funds  for  further  loan  com- 
mitments and  has  before  it  applications 
totaling  over  $1.5  billion  with  more  be- 
ing received  almost  daily. 

In  order  that  the  Fund  may  continue 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
nations  depending  on  us.  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $225  million  to  be  available  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  This  appropria- 
tion is  under  authorizations  previously 
made  but  not  used. 

When  I  made  my  original  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress  in  1957  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  I  urged  that  it  be  provided  with 
capital  for  3  years  of  operation  and 
stated  that  based  on  observation  of  its 
progress  within  that  period  I  would  ask 
for  longer  term  capitalization  commenc- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1961.  The  Congress 
chose  to  authorize  capital  initially  for 
2  years  of  operation.  I  now  ask  that 
the  Congress  authorize  and  appropriate 
$700  million  to  become  available  in  fiscal 
year  1960,  the  third  year  of  the  fund. 
This  siun  will  allow  the  Fund  a  level  of 
activity  no  higher  than  it  established 
in  its  first  year  of  operatioiL 

Consideration  should  continue  to  be 
given  to  capitalization  procedures  that 
will  allow  better  long-range  planning. 


Private  investment:  These  govern- 
mental programs  of  technical  coopera- 
tion and  capital  financing  of  course  only 
augment  the  investment  in  progress 
wliich  comes  from  private  sources.  But 
they  are  indispensable  and  probably  will 
be  for  a  number  of  years  because  private 
investment,  though  very  significant  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  does  not  and 
cannot  in  the  near  future  be  expected  to 
supply  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  capi- 
tal needed  by  the  new  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

In  order  to  encourage  increased  pri- 
vate investment  in  these  areas,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  already  undertaken  a  sys- 
tem of  guarantees  against  loss  from  non- 
convertibility  of  foreign  currency  re- 
ceipts and  from  expropriation,  confisca- 
tion, and  war.  To  further  stimulate 
such  investment,  I  now  request  that  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  allow  similar 
guarantees  against  risks  of  revolution, 
insurrection,  and  related  civil  strife.  I 
propose  also  that  *he  Congress  double 
the  availability  of  such  guarantees. 

COirriMCEMCT   TXTtn    AMD   OTHZS    PBOOBAMS 

The  experience  of  this  year  has  shown, 
as  in  the  past,  that  there  will  arise  each 
year  contingencies  for  which  funds  will 
be  urgently  needed — but  which  cannot 
be  foreseen  at  all  or  with  sxifllcient  clar- 
ity to  program  in  advance.  For  the  cur- 
rent year  I  asked  $200  million  for  such 
eventualities.  Heavy  demands,  arising 
from  the  crises  in  the  Middle  East  and 
from  needs  elsewhere,  have  already  been 
made  on  the  $155  million  appropriated — 
with  several  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ranaining.  I  still  beUeve  that  $200  mil- 
Uon  is  the  smallest  sum  which  safety  and 
prudence  reccHnmend  and  I  ask  that  this 
sum  be  provided  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

I  recommend  that  we  continue  our 
support  of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  our  help  in  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  from  communism,  our  program 
of  atoms-for-peace.  and  certain  other 
small  programs  we  are  now  engaged  In. 
The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration will  need  an  increase  in  its  ad- 
ministrative funds,  particularly  to  help 
obtain  more  persons  of  high  qualifica- 
tions for  service  abroad  and  to  strength- 
en our  representation  at  key  posts  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  For  all  these 
purposes  I  ask  $112  million. 

SOMZ   nSCAI.    CONSIDERATIOKB 

The  total  sum  I  request  for  the  mutusJ 
seciunty  program  for  fiscal  year  1960, 
$3,929,995,000  is  slightly  less  than  I  asked 
last  year.  Each  category  and  item  In  it 
has  been  weighed  in  terms  of  the  con- 
tribution it  will  make  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  important  objectives  the 
program  is  designed  to  serve.  The  total 
amount  is  well  vmder  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  our  country  will 
enjoy  in  the  coming  year.  It  is  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  our  national  budget. 
The  greater  part  will  go  for  military 
equipment  to  our  allies  and  for  economic 
support  directly  related  to  defense.  The 
remainder,  for  aid  to  the  economic 
growth  we  are  most  anxious  to  promote 
amounts  to  less  than  2  percent  of  our  na- 
tional budget,  under  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  national  production.  At  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  mili- 
tary assistance  pipeline  will  be  at  th« 
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lowest  level  In  Its  history  and  will  be 
further  reduced  by  next  year's  expendi- 
ture which  will  substantially  exceed  the 
new  appropriation  I  am  now  asking. 
The  economic  assistance  pipeline  will,  as 
in  recent  years,  be  barely  enough  to  keep 
the  program  flowing  without  serious  in- 
terruption. 

The  true  measure  of  this  national  se- 
curity program  is  what  we  have  gotten 
and  will  get  for  our  expenditures  and 
what  the  cost  would  be  without  it.  Over 
the  years  we  have  received  returns  many 
times  the  value  of  our  investment. 

Oiu:  first  great  work,  the  Marshall 
plan,  cost  less  than  projected,  ended  on 
time,  and  revived  Western  Europe  from 
the  destruction  of  the  war  to  a  group  of 
thriving  nations,  now  among  our  best 
ciistomers  and  strongest  allies,  many  of 
whom  are  now  joining  with  us  in  assist- 
ance to  the  newly  Independent  nations. 

Our  military  and  economic  aid  has 
been  indispensable  to  the  survival  and 
gradual  progress  of  nation  after  nation 
around  the  perimeter  of  Asia  from 
Greece  to  Korea  and  others  in  Africa 
and  our  own  hemisphere.  When  I  hear 
this  program  described  as  a  giveaway  or 
aid  to  foreigners  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  programs,  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  America  we  would  have  today — 
whether  any  funds  would  be  available 
for  any  domestic  programs — whether  all 
of  our  substance  would  not  today  be  de- 
voted to  building  a  fortress  America — if 
we  had  not  had  such  a  program:  if  the 
key  nations  of  Europe  had  been  allowed 
to  succumb  to  communism  after  the  war, 
if  the  insurrectionists  had  been  allowed 
to  take  over  Greece,  if  Turkey  had  been 
left  to  stand  alone  before  Soviet  threats, 
if  Iran  had  been  allowed  to  collapse,  if 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  were  now 
In  Communist  hands,  if  the  Huks  had 
taken  control  in  the  Philippines,  if  the 
Republic  of  Korea  were  now  occupied  by 
Communist  China. 

That  none  of  these  tragedies  occurred, 
that  all  of  these  nations  are  still  among 
the  free,  that  we  are  not  a  beleaguered 
people  is  due  in  substantial  measure  to 
the  mutual  security  program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  realities  of  this  era  indicate  all 
too  clearly  that  the  course  of  our  coun- 
try will  be  deeply  affected  by  forces  at 
work  outside  our  borders.  These  forces 
if  left  to  exploitation  by  extremists  will 
inevitably  lead  to  changes  destructive  to 
us.  Yet  with  wisdom  and  tenacity  it 
lies  within  our  power  to  frustrate  or  to 
shape  these  forces  so  that  the  peoples 
directly  concerned  and  our  own  Nation 
may  be  benefited. 

We  cannot  safely  confine  Government 
programs  to  our  own  domestic  progress 
and  our  own  military  power.  We  could 
be  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  mighty 
Nation  and  still  lose  the  battle  of  the 
world  if  we  do  not  help  our  world  neigh- 
bors protect  their  freedom  and  advance 
their  social  and  economic  progress.  It 
is  not  the  goal  of  the  American  people 
that  the  United  States  should  be  the 
richest  Nation  in  the  graveyard  of  his- 
tory. 

In  the  world  as  it  Is  today — and  as  It 
will  be  for  the  foreseeable  future— o\u: 


mutual  security  program  Is  and  will  be 
both  essential  to  our  survival  and  impor- 
tant to  our  prosperity.  It  not  only  rests 
upon  our  dee[>est  self-interest  but  springs 
from  the  idealism  of  the  American  peo- 
ple which  is  the  true  foundation  of  their 
greatness.  If  we  are  wise  we  will  con- 
sider it  not  as  a  cost  but  as  an  investment 
— an  investment  in  our  present  safety,  in 
our  future  strength  and  growth,  and  in 
the  growth  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
Thi  Whiti  House.  March  13. 1959. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report,  including 
any  supplemental  views,  on  the  bill  H.R. 
5640.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ON  THE   QUESTION  OP   SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  a  lot  about  subsidies  these  days, 
and  most  of  the  criticism  appears  to  be 
directed  at  the  so-called  subsidies  to 
farmers.  Some  of  those  who  have  been 
most  vocal  in  their  criticism  appear  to 
have  little  conception  of  what  a  subsidy 
is,  and  have  confused  loans  which  are 
repaid  with  interest  as  being  subsidies. 

I  have  just  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  has  an- 
nounced that  the  American  Exp>ort  Lines 
will  get  a  construction  subsidy  of  48.3 
percent  of  the  cost  of  four  new  cargo 
vessels.  According  to  the  announce- 
ment, the  subsidy  is  based  on  compara- 
tive costs  in  Japanese  shipyards  for  ves- 
sels of  similar  size  and  speed. 

To  be  specific,  this  one  company  will 
receive  a  subsidy  in  excess  of  $20  million 
for  four  ships  which  will  be  constructed 
by  a  California  shipbuilding  corporation, 
the  low  bidder  on  four  ships  costing 
$10,894,997  each,  whereas  the  Board  de- 
termined that  vessels  of  the  type  planned 
for  American  Export  Lines  would  cost 
approximately  $5,555,000  each  if  built 
in  Japan. 

At  the  same  time  that  one  department 
of  this  administration  Is  approving  a 
subsidy  of  more  than  $20  million  for  just 
one  company  of  an  important  and  wide- 
spread industry,  another  branch  of  the 
Government,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  approved 
the  manipulation  of  the  parity  index  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  from  one  segment 
of  American  agriculture,  namely  the  cot- 
ton producers  of  this  Nation,  some  $60 
million. 

Without  criticizing  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board  for  looking  after  the  interests 
of  those  it  has  the  responsibility  of  rep- 


resenting, I  would  like  to  ask  who  in  this 
administration  is  looking  after  the  best 
interests  of  the  fsumer?  Certainly,  It  is 
not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everyone  in  the  Nation's  dairy- 
land  will  be  pleased  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  yes- 
terday that  current  dollar  support 
prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and  but- 
terfat  will  be  continued  through  the 
marketing  year  which  begins  on  April  1. 

It  Is  particularly  pleasing  to  note  that 
this  action  was  based  upon  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  dairy  picture  during 
the  ciurent  marketing  year.  Milk  pro- 
duction is  down.  Total  use  of  milk 
products  has  increased,  and  Govern- 
ment purchases  have  been  substantially 
less. 

The  support  prices  announced  by  the 
Secretary  represent  an  increase  in  the 
support  rate  to  77  percent,  based  on  the 
March  parity  price,  from  the  current  75 
percent  level. 

This  action  by  the  Secretary  gives  the 
lie  to  those  who  have  so  loudly  been  pro- 
claiming that  his  only  interest  is  in  driv- 
ing farm  prices  lower.  The  Secretary's 
goal  is  to  develop  markets  for  farmers 
by  moving  farm  products  into  consump- 
tion rather  than  Government  ware- 
houses, and  his  action  yesterday  is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  that  objec- 
tive. 
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DIVERSION  OP  WATER  PROM  LAKE 
MICHIOAN 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  D  to  require 
a  study  to  be  conducted  of  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way for  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  1,  with 
Mr.  Sisx  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnick]  had  44 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Mack]  had  44 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Shield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  CooKl. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  H.R.  1,  princi- 


pally because  of  its  effect  on  navigation. 
Coming  from  a  district  which  borders 
Lake  Erie  and  contains  some  of  the 
largest  Industrial  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  any  proix>sal  which  would  result 
in  a  decrease  in  the  shipping  so  vitally 
necessary  to  our  economy  must  be  vig- 
orously fought. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  needs  of  the 
Chicago  area  for  the  proper  disposal  and 
treatment  of  sewage  wastes  but  it  is  not 
fair  for  one  city  to  use  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Great  Lakes  to  solve  a 
problem  when  no  other  city  does  so. 

H.R.  1  would  provide  for  a  diversion 
of  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Chi- 
cago in  addition  to  the  present  diversion 
of  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second  plus  do- 
mestic pumpage.  This  amount  may  not 
sound  very  large  to  the  layman  but  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  gallons  it  would  amount 
to  236  billion  gallons  per  year.  The  pres- 
ent diversion  alone  is  about  3,300  cubic 
feet  per  second  made  up  of  the  1,500 
cubic  feet  per  second  permitted  under  a 
court  decree  and  the  estimated  aver- 
age annual  domestic  pumpage  which 
amounts  to  about  1,800  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Adding  the  additional  1.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  which  would  be 
legalized  by  H.R.  1  would  make  the  total 
diversion  4,300  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
more  than  1,000  billion  gallons  a  year. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  1.000  billion  gallons  a  year  taken 
from  Lake  Michigan  would  cause  an 
appreciable  lou'ering  in  the  lake  levels. 

Although  the  bill  provides  for  tempo- 
rary diversion  of  1  year  only,  there  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  op- 
pose it  that  this  would  be  a  "foot  in  the 
door."  In  fact,  even  the  last  sentence 
in  the  biU  states  that— 

The  report  •  •  •  shall  contain  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  continuing  the 
authority  to  divert  water  from  LAlce  Michigan 
Into  the  minols  Waterway. 

In  fact,  there  would  be  no  point  in 
making  a  study  with  an  actual  diversion 
unless  it  were  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  diversion,  which  might  even 
be  of  greater  amount. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  additional  diver- 
sion of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  .second,  with 
a  subsequent  lowering  of  lake  levels,  ex- 
perts have  stated  that  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Great  Lakes  fleet  would  be  reduced 
by  more  than  1  million  tons  a  year 
with  a  direct  economic  loss  to  the  vessel 
industry  of  better  than  $2  million  per 
year.  This  is  not  hard  to  understand 
when  we  are  told  by  shipping  experts 
that  1  inch  of  difference  in  lake  levels 
represents  100  tons  of  cargo  per  vessel. 
I  have  no  breakdown  as  to  what  this 
loss  would  be  for  the  three  major  harbors 
in  my  district,  Ashtabula,  Paiiiiort  Har- 
bor, and  Conneaut.  but  I  am  sure  it  could 
represent  a  substantial  blow  to  the  econ- 
omy. The  situation  becomes  particu- 
larly paradoxical  when  it  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  sums  of 
money  which  are  being  spent  to  provide 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  to 
deepen  the  connecting  channel  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  U.S.  portion  alone  of 
the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is 
$140  million  and  the  cost  of  dredging  the 
connecting  channels  is  about  the  same. 


making  a  total  of  almost  $300  million 
without  even  considering  the  proposed 
deepening  of  the  varioiis  harbors  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  accommodate  the  deeper 
draft  traffic.  The  total  investment  for 
navigation  might  easily  run  into  the 
neighborhood  of  a  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Should  this  huge  Investment  be  jeo[>ard- 
ized  by  permitting  the  diversion  of  water 
for  the  use  of  one  city? 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  losses  in 
hydroelectric  F>ower  production  which 
the  experts  have  testified  will  occur  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  at  Niagara 
to  both  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  plants, 
since  they  do  not  directly  affect  my  dis- 
trict, but  they  certainly  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  reaching  a  decision  on 
HJl.  1. 

As  a  final  argument.  I  understand  the 
Canadian  Government  has  recently  ex- 
pressed its  opposition  to  this  diversion. 
It  would  be  most  unwise,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  United  States  to  permit  imilater- 
ally  such  a  diversion  without  first  nego- 
tiating uith  the  Canadian  Government 
and  arriving  at  some  equitable  arrange- 
ment for  pajrment  of  damages  to  Canada. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  am  obliged 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  H.R.  1. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Van  ZakdtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
opposition  to  H.R.  1  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing letter  dated  February  9,  1959, 
from  AttM-ney  General  Anne  X.  Alpem, 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  should  like  to  read  at  this  time: 

Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania, 

Dkpaktmxnt  or  Justice. 
Harriaburg.  February  9, 1959. 

DcAK  Ooncressman:  I  wish  to  call  to  yotir 
attention  the  very  seriouB  adverse  effects 
upon  Pennsylvania  of  HJl.  1,  Introduced 
Into  the  House  by  Mr.  O'Briei*  of  Illinois 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  This  bill  would  permit  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  to  divert 
out  of  the  Great  lAkes  2,500  cubic  feet  per 
second  of  water  for  a  period  of  12  months. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  diverts  3.500  cubic  feet  per 
second  from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  pursuant 
to  a  decree  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  In 
addition  to  diverting  an  unknown  quantity 
of  water  for  domestic  pumpage.  The  right 
to  divert  domestic  pumpage  Is  now  being 
tested  before  the  UjS.  Supreme  Cotut  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  Great  Lakes  States. 

The  additional  diversion  which  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill  would  lower  the  level 
of  Lake  Erie  1  '4  to  2  Inches.  While  this  may 
appear  to  be  but  a  slight  matter,  it  would 
affect  adversely  all  riparian  landowners  and 
seriously  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
Port  of  Erie.  Much  effort  and  money  have 
been  expended  to  maintain  a  deep  channel 
at  this  port.  The  lowering  of  the  lake  level 
vitiates  this  work. 

Moreover,  the  lowering  of  the  lake  level 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  1  to  1  V'2  million  tons 
of  shipping  each  year  for  each  inch  by  which 
the  lake  level  Is  lowered.  The  Great  Lakes 
barges,  which  carry  ao  much  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  region,  are  loaded  to  the  near- 
est Inch.  Consequently,  the  maintenance  of 
lake  levels  is  of  utmost  Importance  to  the 
shipping  industry  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  This  commerce  Is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  Pennsylvania's  economy. 

The  lowering  of  the  lake  level  also  affects 
the    power    potential    at    Niagara.     Since    a 


large  aection  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  among 
the  preferred  users  when  the  hydroelectric 
power  Is  developed,  this  potential  loss  of 
cheap  power  also  affects  Pennsylvania  ad- 
versely. 

The  diversion  of  water,  one  of  our  most 
precious  natural  resources,  out  of  Its  water- 
shed area  in  <»-der  to  benefit  some  other 
area,  constitutes  a  new  and  dangerous  prin- 
ciple of  law. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Anne  X.  Alpeen, 
Attorney  CreneraL 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Attorney  General 
Alpem  states,  if  H.R.  1  is  enacted  the 
level  of  Lake  Erie  would  be  lowered  from 
V2  to  2  inches  and  the  loss  to  har- 
bors, utilities,  shipping,  aiKl  so  forth, 
would  run  into  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars.  Since  these  losses  represent  a 
significant  factor  in  Pennsylvania's  econ- 
omy, as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  in  Congress  I  am  unable  to 
support  H.R.  1. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
main.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

OSTERTAC]. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HJl.  1.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
diversion  of  additional  waters  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  St.  Lawrence  system.  I 
have  voted  against  this  bill  when  it  was 
previously  before  the  House,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  vote  against  it  again.  As  a 
Representative  from  the  great  State  of 
New  York.  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  vigorously  oppose  any  legislation 
which  would  deprive  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  their  full  and  estab- 
lished rights  in  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  of  Lakes  Elrie  and  On- 
tario and  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers.  I  cannot  favor  legislation  Uiat 
is  designed  to  help  the  MetropKslitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago  with 
its  problem  of  sewage  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  of  New  York  State  or  of  the 
other  Great  Lakes  States. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  conducted 
a  thorough  study  of  this  matter  and  has 
reported  its  findings.  The  corps'  study 
shows  ( ^early  that  increased  diversion 
would  have  a  very  definite  and  harmful 
effect  on  navigation  and  power. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  have  both  expended, 
and  are  expending,  large  sums  of  public 
fluids  in  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  I  believe  that  this 
development  will  be  considerably'  injured 
if  existing  lake  levels  are  impaired. 

Further,  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  other  areas  would  not  only 
materially  injure  the  interests  of  50 
million  people  who  today  reside  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  and  who  are  today  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  great  natural  re- 
sovirce.  but  would  also  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  available  to  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority,  which  has  recently  put 
into  operation  its  project  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  commenced  con- 
struction of  its  project  on  the  Niagara 
River  to  use  all  of  the  waters  at  Niagara 
Falls  made  available  to  the  United  States 
for  power  development  under  the  1950 
treaty  with  Canada. 
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As  Governor  Rockefeller  pointed  out 
in  his  statement  presented  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  is  financing  the  above- 
mentioned  projects  by  borrowings  with- 
out State  or  Federal  credit.  Its  bonds  are 
backed  by  the  revenue  it  receives  from 
the  sale,  at  no  profit,  of  electric  power. 
These  projects  were  financed  on  the  basis 
that  the  power  authority  was  entitled  to 
use  the  flow  of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Law- 
rence Rivers  imdimlnished,  except  as 
provided  in  the  1930  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  power  will 
reduce  the  revenue  to  the  power  au- 
thority which  necessarily  will  increase 
the  cost  of  electricity  to  consumers. 
Thus,  the  monetary  benefits  which  H.R. 
1  will  give  to  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Oreater  Chicago  will  be  paid  in  part  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
this  cost  will  exceed  the  entire  benefit 
received  by  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Jurisdiction 
over  water  diversion.  It  can  grant  per- 
manent or  temporary  relief  to  Chicago 
when  the  need  is  shown,  and  has  done 
so.  The  Court,  as  recently  as  1956, 
granted  Chicago  temp>orary  increases  in 
diversion.  Obviously,  only  lack  of  merit 
keeps  Chicago  from  going  to  the  Court 
for  the  diversion  authorized  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State  and  the  people 
of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  H.R.  1.  It  is  an  unconstitutional 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  those  States.  If  there  is  a  need  for 
further  sewage  treatment  by  the  city  of 
Chicago,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  that 
great  municipality. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    Mr.   Chairman,   al- 
though because  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  I  feel  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  oppose  this  bill.    I 
want  to  be  among  those  who  recognize 
the  very  fine  and  diligent  efforts  that 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Brien],  the  author 
of  this  bill.   I  would  like  also  to  recognize 
the  diligent  and  able  efforts  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski] 
in  our  committee  in  pressing  for  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.    As  was  pointed  out 
yesterday,    the    Canadian   Government 
has  taken   a  position  in  opposition  to 
this  measure.    There  was  some  discus- 
sion yesterday  as  to  whether  the  position 
of  the  Canadian  Government  was  taken 
in  good  faith  and  whether  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  Department  of  State.    How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me,  we  have  to  accept 
the  objection  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment on  its  merits.     It  is  a  sovereign 
government   and   we   have   to   consider 
that  if  it  registered  its  objections  In  a 
proper  message  to  our  Government,  these 
objections  must  be  considered  as  being 
in  good  faith.    There  was  some  question 
raised  yesterday  as  to  whether  under  the 
treaty  of  1909.  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  the  right,  that  is  the  legal 
right,  to  register  objection  to  any  di- 
version of  water  from  Lake  Michigan. 
Perhaps,  the  best  way  to  determine  the 


position  of  the  Canadian  Government  on 
this  point  is  to  quote  from  its  own 
message.  I  would  like  to  quote  one  para- 
graph which  appears  on  page  15  of  the 
committee  report.  This  is  the  second 
paragraph  in  the  message  submitted  by 
the  Canadian  Government  on  February 
20,  1959,  to  our  State  Department.  This 
is  what  they  say: 

While  recognizing  that  the  use  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  Is  a  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
Government  that  any  authorization  for  an 
additional  diversion  would  be  Incompatible 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  power  development,  and  with 
the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1950.  and  would  be 
prejudicial  to  navigation  and  power  develop- 
ment which  these  mutual  arrangements  were 
designed  to  Improve  and  facilitate. 

These  are  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Canadian  Government  has  founded  its 
case  in  recording  its  objection  to  this 
bill.  We  are  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
period  of  time  in  our  history  when  our 
relationship  with  other  governments  is 
very  important  to  us.  Last  year  we  had 
some  vivid  demonstrations  in  South 
America  of  what  happens  when  we  neg- 
lect to  some  extent  proper  relationships 
with  our  sister  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. These  sister  countries  when 
they  have  found  that  they  are  neglected, 
have  reacted  adversely  to  us.  That  was 
demonstrated  by  numerous  riots  and 
other  demonstrations  last  year  during 
the  trip  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  to  South  America.  Now 
we  have  had  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
things  happen  with  Canada  in  the  last 
year.  We  have  had  Canada  pointing 
out  that  we  have  not  given  very  careful 
consideration  to  their  needs  by  some  of 
our  steps  relative  to  tariffs.  This  bill  is 
another  case  where  Canada  in  good  faith 
is  reporting  to  us  their  views  on  an  is- 
sue on  which  they  feel  that  they  are 
properly  concerned.  So  the  question  is: 
Are  we  going  to  ignore  these  views  or 
are  we  going  to  give  proper  consideration 
to  a  friendly  nation  immediately  to  the 
north  of  us  whose  good  will  in  the  years 
to  come  is  very,  very  important  to  us. 

I  realize  the  interest  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  this  bill,  and  they  are  rightly 
Interested  in  it;  they  have  a  real  prob- 
lem; there  is  no  question  about  it.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  minimize  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  just  a  moment,  as 
soon  as  I  complete  my  statement. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  minimize  that 
problem.  At  the  same  time  we  are  at  a 
critical  stage  of  world  problems,  and  the 
friendship  of  neighboring  nations  on  this 
continent  Is  extremely  important  to  us. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
position  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
as  far  as  my  own  personal  vote  is  con- 
cerned, must  prevail.  I  therefore  feel 
I  must  vote  against  this  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  inform  me  whether 
our  State  Department  regards  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  as  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  or  as  part  of  Europe; 
does  the  gentleman  know? 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  State  Department.  I  have  never 
asked  them  that  question. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  find  out  and  it  might 
interest  him  to  learn  that  our  State  De- 
partment regards  Canada  as  part  of 
Europe,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the 
Inter-American  Subcommittee  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  of  Canada;  Canada  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  European 
Subcommittee.  With  that  knowledge 
perhaps  the  gentleman  will  begin  to  un- 
derstand a  Uttle  better  the  shifting  posi- 
tion of  Canada  as  regards  what  Chicago 
desperately  needs  at  this  time.  The 
spirit  of  hemispheric  solidarity,  which 
would  prevail  if  divorced  from  European 
influences,  certainly  would  not  permit 
Canada  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  blow- 
ing hot  and  cold  on  something  so  vital 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Illinois  and  which  if  not  done  might 
result  in  a  frightful  plague  of  disease. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WALml. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
moment  ago  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Van  Zandt  J ,  referred  to  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant lowering  of  the  level  in  Lake 
Erie.  I  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
statements  made  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania  are  well  founded. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  remember  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  the  attorney 
general  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  proposed  study  would  re- 
sult in  lowering  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  by 
at  least  2  inches. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    One  to  two  inches. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  sUtement  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  misinformation  which  if 
being  spread  by  opponents  of  the  bill. 
It  seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that  a 
permanent  diversion  Is  sought  in  this  bill. 
That  is  not  true. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  Is  an 
objective  body  and  certainly  has  no  ax 
to  grind  in  connection  with  this  bill.  I 
now  read  from  the  report  of  the  Corps 
in  Washington  dated  May  1.  1958,  en- 
titled "The  Effect  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  of  an  In- 
creased Diversion  of  1,000  Cubic  Feet  Per 
Second  by  the  City  of  Chicago  for  I 
Year."  and  from  that  report,  paragraph 
2.  which  is  headed  "Effects  on  Lake  Out- 
flows and  Levels."  I  read  the  following: 
"Lakes  Michigan-Huron,  one-fourth  of 
an  inch,"  would  be  the  resulting  maxi- 
mimi  lowering  of  the  level. 

"Lake    Erie,    three-sixteenths    of    an 
inch" — less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 
"Lake  Ontario,  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch." 

There  is  no  effect  at  all  on  Lake 
Superior. 

You  Will  remember  the  debate  In  the 
House  both  yesterday  and  today  on  what 
effect  this  will  have  on  navigation  be- 
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cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  levels.  The 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  in  the  same  re- 
port states  ttiat  the  effects  on  navigation 
would  be  as  follows: 

The  effect  on  navigation  of  lowering  the 
levels  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie 
would  be  smaU.  The  levels  of  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron  would  be  lowered  between  0.01 
and  0.02  foot  during  two  and  a  fraction  navi- 
gation seasons;  those  of  Lake  Erie  would  be 
lowered  by  the  same  amount  dvu-lng  one  and 
a  fraction  navigation  seasons. 

These  small  temporary  lowerings  of  lake 
levels,  although  they  would  tend  to  adversely 
affect  navigation  except  during  very  high 
lake  stages  are  not  considered  to  have  any 
measurable  effect  on  Great  Lakes  navigation. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  consumed  3 
minutes.  

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  FlynnI. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  arise  on  behalf 
of  the  cities  of  Racine  and  Kenosha  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole  to  dis- 
^  cuss  with  you  the  question  of  the  request 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  divert  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from  Lake 
Michigan   Into  their   sanitary   canal. 

My  emotions  are  mixed  because  I 
know  from  firsthand  experience,  from 
observation  and  not  from  hearsay  the 
disastrous  effects  upon  Wisconsin  that 
the  present  water  diversion  is  having  and 
I  know  the  calamity  that  will  befall  my 
home  State  if  Chicago  is  permitted  to 
divert  further  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in 
this  body  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  Rep- 
resentatives appearing  in  favor  of  the 
diversion  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration.  Chicago  being 
as  close  to  my  hometown  as  it  is,  I  have 
a  tendency  to  lovingly  look  upon  it  as 
my  foster  home.  I  have  enjoyed  many 
good  times  there.  I  have  many  friends 
and  relatives  living  in  that  city.  So  it 
is  with  deep  concern  that  I  rise  to  pro- 
test to  my  friends  and  to  point  out  to 
them  that  their  proposal  would  cause 
lasting  and  Irreparable  harm  running 
into  untold  multimlUions  of  dollars  to  my 
home  district  and  to  the  people  living  in 
the  other  congressional  districts  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  Great  Lakes  States. 

Instead  of  talking  of  the  anticipated 
future  damage  as  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  done  or  about  the  Canadian 
objection  which  has  been  so  emphatically 
stated  in  the  record,  or  about  whose 
pressure  is  affecting  whom,  let  me  discuss 
with  you  the  untold  and  serious  damage 
that  already  exists  from  present  diver- 
sion. Damage  which  will  be  multiplied 
many  times  if  further  diversion  were  to 
be  permitted.  In  this  regard  I  might 
state  that  the  city  of  Chicago  already 
diverts  1,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond for  industrial  use  and  1,800  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  for  human  con- 
sumption. This,  with  the  consent  and 
permission  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  our 
land.  The  Court  through  referees  has 
studied  the  problem  and  realized  that 
further  water  cannot  be  diverted  without 
causing  serious  and  irreparable  harm  to 
Chicago's  neighbors.    Chicago  is  now  in 


effect  appealing  to  this  Congress  from  an 
adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  an  old  trick  ttiat  many  astute 
lawyers  have  often  tried.  Today  we  even 
see  reckless  people  who  would  abolish 
the  Supreme  Court  in  order  that  they 
might  accomplish  their  end  cm  matters 
where  the  Court  does  not  agree  with 
them.  Fortunately  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  have  full  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  integrity,  the  ability,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Highest  Court  in  our  land 
and  they  are  willing  to  give  full  credence 
to  its  decisions  and  they  are  not  willing 
to  permit  its  authority  to  be  weakened  by 
those  who  would  avoid  its  mandates. 

The  existing  water  diversion  of  3.300 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  my  home  dis- 
trict, the  First  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  cities  of  Kenosha  and  Ra- 
cine, has  caused  great  damage.  In  Ra- 
cine the  deep  river  inlet  of  the  harbor 
which  should  be  used  by  deep-draft 
oceangoing  vessels  operating  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been  low- 
ered a  total  of  21  feet.  Twice  already 
existing  pilings  and  piers  have  had  to 
be  driven  further  down  for  the  reason 
that  as  originally  installed  with  the  drop 
in  the  water  level,  the  pilings  were  ex- 
posed and  as  a  result  were  deteriorating 
and  the  piers  were  so  far  above  the  water 
level  that  they  could  not  be  used.  At  the 
present  rate.  It  will  not  be  long  until  we 
again  have  to  drive  our  pilings  and  piers 
along  our  river  harbors  and  inlets  further 
into  the  ground.  The  result  is  that  noth- 
ing but  the  shallowest  of  boats  could 
possibly  navigate  our  harbor  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  deep-draft 
oceangoing  vessels.  This  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous loss  in  the  years  ahead  for  the 
reason  that  our  greatest  leaders  have 
envisioned  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as  a 
source  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  new 
prosperity  for  the  American  heartland. 

The  entire  concept  of  the  waterway  is 
based  upon  a  deep-draft  navigable  chan- 
nel to  the  sea.  The  channel,  however, 
cannot  be  used  unless  we  have  harlaors  to 
load  and  unload  our  ships  and  1  inch  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake  means  many  feet 
in  the  river  inlets  and  harbors  and  means 
niination  of  the  harbor  for  shipping. 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  many  losses 
It  has  caused.  The  rivers  of  my  area, 
where,  as  a  boy,  I  went  swimming  in  8  to 
10  feet  of  water,  have  been  caused  to  dry 
up  in  the  summertime  to  a  point  where 
in  many  places  you  can  walk  across  the 
creeks  and  river  bottoms  without  getting 
your  shoes  wet.  This  is  not  an  idle 
statement.  It  is  a  fact  that  exists  largely 
because  of  existing  diversion  of  water  by 
Chicago. 

In  Kenosha  where  the  city  harbor 
authority  built  ramps  along  the  river 
inlet  to  the  harbor  for  the  use  of  pleasure 
craft,  we  see  today  an  awesome  sight,  and 
I  can  produce  pictures  to  back  this  up. 
of  boat  ramps  set  high  on  the  banks 
resting  many  feet  above  the  water  level 
of  the  harbor:  absolutely  no  use  to  the 
boatowner.  While  this  exists  the  water 
level  continues  to  get  ever  lower. 
Imagine  what  will  happen  when  another 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  is  re- 
moved from  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

Even  these  damages  to  my  home  dis- 
trict,  which  I  presume  are  multiplied 


many  times  over  in  the  other  lake  cities, 
are  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
damage  that  is  caused  by  the  Inability  to 
use  these  inland  rivers  for  either  com- 
merce, shipping,  or  pleasure  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  lowering  of  the  water 
level  in  the  rivers,  in  the  harbors,  and  in 
the  Great  Lakes  results  in  a  general 
lowering  of  the  water  table  for  the  entire 
area.  Water  cannot  rise  above  its  soiirce. 
and  after  the  water  level  goes  down,  so 
goes  down  the  water  table  and  I  need  not 
explain  to  those  farmers  among  you  the 
effect  of  an  ever-lowering  water  table  on 
agriculture. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  protract 
into  the  future  the  many  severe  economic 
losses  upon  my  district  that  the  further 
diversion  of  water  will  make  but  may  I 
close  by  admonishing  you  that  the  rami- 
fications of  Chicago's  request  are  varied, 
are  many  and  are  serious,  that  it  is  a 
matter  already  in  the  h£mds  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  oiu-  Nation.  A  Coiirt 
which  has  already  granted  Chicago  all 
that  she  is  entitled  to  and  all  that  can 
be  granted  without  irreparable  harm 
being  caused  surrounding  cities  and  for- 
eign nations.  Does  this  body  want,  tin- 
der circumstances  such  as  these,  to  re- 
verse the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  addition  to  the  lawmaking  power 
with  which  this  Congress  is  vested  to 
take  over  the  law  interpreting  powers 
which  is  vested  in  the  courts  of  our  land. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  we  of  Wis- 
consin value  deeply  our  friendship  and 
our  social  and  economic  intercourse  with 
Chicago  and  its  citizens,  but  we  find  our- 
selves much  in  the  position  of  the  farmer 
who  living  peacefully  side  by  side  with 
his  neighbor  for  40  years  and  who  re- 
garded the  neighbor's  children  as  his 
foster  children,  finally  after  many  years 
found  himself  in  coiirt  with  his  neighbor 
fighting  over  a  lot-line  dispute  over 
where  the  fence  belonged  on  the  back  40 
acres.  We  find  this  dispute  with  Chi- 
cago most  distasteful  and  we  ask  you 
in  the  interests  of  both  Chicago  and  the 
Great  Lakes'  States  and  Canada,  to  give 
this  matter  your  serious,  your  deep,  your 
honest  consideration,  and  do  \mto  us  as 
you  would  that  we,  imder  similar  or  like 
circumstances,  would  do  unto  you. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNN.  I  yield  \o  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  at- 
tribute this  drop  entirely  to  the  diversion 
at  Chicago? 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Not  entirely,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  due  to  diversion  at 
Chicago. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLYNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER  The  gentleman  Just 
stated  that  there  is  a  diversion  of  1,800 
cubic  feet  per  second  for  domestic  piunp- 
age  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  That  Is  right.  There 
is  a  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  diversion 
for  navigation  purposes. 

Mr.  FLYNN.     Tliat  is  correct. 
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Mr.  SCHERER.  If  this  additional 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  is  granted, 
that  will  make  a  total  diversion  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  of  4,300  cubic  feet  per 
second. 
Mr.  FLYNN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SCHERER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  much  that  is  in  gallons  per 
day?  That  is  286  million  gallons  per 
day.  which  is  twice  the  flow  of  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  ChttkchJ. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  fourth  time  that  I  have  risen  In 
this  House  to  express  the  need  not  only 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  but  of  what  we 
call  the  Chicago  urban  area,  and  even 
farther,  for  this  1,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  additional,  which  would  result  In 
an  almost  infinitesimal  lowering  of  the 
lake  level,  as  attested  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

I  am  not  first  of  all  going  to  review  the 
history  of  the  legislation  or  of  our  ef- 
forts; I  am  not  going  into  the  technical 
points  that  are  involved,  though  I  think 
that  we  have  them  on  our  side;  but  I  am 
going  to  speak  first  about  one  feature 
that  has  bothered  me  yesterday  and  so 
far  today.  I  could  understand  that  Ohio, 
a  large  part  perhaps  of  Indiana,  and 
New  York  State  might  be  able  to  claim 
that  the  sanitation  involved  is  a  matter 
of  so-called  local  Interest  to  Chicago  and 
its  immediate  environs. 

But.  as  one  whose  district  nms  from 
the  northern  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
up  to  Wisconsin,  It  Is  incredible  to  me 
that  any  Congressman  who  has  a  district 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  either  in 
Michigan  or  Wisconsin,  should  fail  to 
see  the  dlfBculties,  the  dangers,  the  dire 
effect  that  would  come  to  his  district, 
also,  if  pestilence  hits  Chicago  because 
necessary  and  sufficient  water  is  not  al- 
lowed.   Such  danger,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  not  Imminent,  I  hasten  to  say. 
I.  too.  have  a  district,  I  remind  you.  north 
of  Chicago.    There  were  one  or  two  peo- 
ple In  the  northern  part  who  once  felt, 
perhaps,  that  this  legislation  was  not 
needed;  but  they  were  soon  converted 
when  they  realized  that  the  population 
along  the  southern   and  southwestern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  is  contiguous  and 
that  the  effects  of  anything  that  hap- 
pened in  Chicago  would  spread  up  right 
through  my  district  to  Wisconsin  and 
even  to  Michigan,  where  so  many  Illinois 
people  already  own  summer  homes.    I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  pestilence  does  not  stop 
at  the  State  line.   If  it  should  hit  Wauke- 
gan.    Zlon.    and   Winthrop   Harbor,    it 
would  soon  be  up  in  Kenosha  and  Racine. 
In  addition.  I  have  had  close  personal 
experience  with  varying  lake  levels  of 
Lake  Michigan.    It  has  not  been  lake 
diversion  which  has  caused  the  present 
lower  level  of  Lake  Michigan.     I  have 
been  up  in  Wisconsin  within  the  last  8 
years  when  the  lake  level  was  so  high 
that  you  could  not  find  a  mooring  post 
for  small  boats  in  the  harbors,  that  was 
not  under  water.    I  definitely  feel,  gen- 


tlemen, that  we  should  keep  this  con- 
test on  a  basis  of  fact  and  not  on  a  basis 
of  claiming  that  1,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond more  could  bring  terrific  damage  to 
an  area.  Man  cannot  control  nature, 
when  It  comes  to  lake  levels;  and  what 
controls  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  Is 
very  definitely  the  progress  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  natural  action.  No  lake  di- 
version at  any  spot  on  the  Great  Lakes 
could  be  held  accoiintable  for  what  has 
been  fortunately  a  decrease  from  that 
recent  time  of  high  level  during  which 
we  had  to  rescue  people,  with  their  goods 
and  chattels,  because  Lake  Michigan  was 
exceeding  its  normal  boundaries. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  the  fourth  time 
that  I  have  Joined  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  Chicago  area  of  the  State  of 
minols  in  pressing  on  this  floor  for  en- 
actment of  legislation  authorizing  the 
testing  of  the  effect  of  increased  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway.  In  the  82d 
Congress — and  in  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress— I  have  introduced  a  companion 
bill  to  that  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  O'Brien],  the  dean  of 
the  Illinois  delegation;  and  I  have  once 
more  this  year  introduced  such  compan- 
ion bill  to  HJl.  1. 

We  who  know  full  well  the  need  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  proposed 
action  are  grateful  to  this  House  for  its 
previous  votes  of  approval  on  this 
legislation. 

The  need  for  this  increased  diversion 
has  grown  over  these  years  during  which 
we  have  sought  enactment  of  the  neces- 
sary legislation;  and  now,  more  than 
ever,  we  need  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion and  prompt  Presidential  approval 
of  H.R.  1. 

As  I  have  done  in  the  past.  I  would 
emphasize  particularly  the  need  for  in- 
creased water  diversion  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  life  of  the  growing 
population  in  the  Chicago  area  and  along 
the  Illinois  Waterway. 

The  authorized  diversion  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Waterway  is 
still  limited  by  law  to  only  1,500  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second^-despite  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  ]x>pulation  in- 
crease of  well  over  1  million  people  In 
the  area  since  1933.  when  the  existing 
limit  was  originally  set.  At  the  time 
that  the  1.500-cubic-feet  limitation  was 
set  in  1933,  it  was  stated  in  the  report  as 
follows; 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to  arrlTs  at  a 
conclxislve  determination  whether  this  now 
wlU  afford  suitable  sanitary  conditions  on 
the  waterway  after  the  sewage  purification 
plants  at  Chicago  have  been  completed  and 
placed  In  operation. 

Since  1950.  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago  has  been  providing  the  complete 
treatment  for  substantially  all  of  Its 
sewage.  However,  the  Sanitary  District 
now  testifies  that  there  is  serious  pol- 
lution in  the  upper  50  to  60  miles  of  the 
Illinois  Waterway  and  that  there  can 
be  no  marked  improvement  until  more 
fresh  water  is  available. 

Competent  authorities  feel  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  before  us  in 
this  86th  Congress  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  permitting  an  ade- 


quate study  to  be  made  of  the  effect  of 
such  Increased  diversion  on  both  sanlta« 
tion  and  navigation. 

Furthermore,  although  It  has  been 
alleged  by  adversaries  of  the  program 
that  lake  levels  will  be  so  materially  re- 
duced through  such  increased  diversion 
as  to  effect  and  reduce  hydroelectric 
power,  the  report  sent  by  Major  General 
Itschner,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  date 
of  January  29.  1957.  stated  that  a  tem- 
porary increased  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way would  have  very  little  if  any  effect 
as  regards  navigation  and  power  produc- 
tion in  the  Great  Lakes  area.  This  opin- 
ion was  similarly  expressed  in  an  earlier 
report,  dated  June  14,  1955.  of  the  Inter- 
national Ontario  Board  of  Engineers  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission. 

I  would  point  out.  moreover,  that  this 
particular  bill  under  discussion— HJl. 
1 — provides  at  this  time  only  for  a  1- 
year-trial  period  of  actual  increased 
diversion  of  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
in  water  diversion  from  Lake  Mirhigun 
in  place  of  the  3-year  period  of  increased 
diversion  proposed  In  previous  legisla- 
tion. 

I  once  again  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  Chicago  area  in  hoping  and 
expecting  that  H.R.  1  will  not  only  re- 
ceive congressional  approval — but  Presi- 
dential approval  as  well.  I  am.  of  course, 
hoping  that  as  a  first  vital  step,  this 
House  once  again  will  give  its  prompt 
approval  to  this  legislation  which — I  re- 
peat— Is  vitally  needed  to  help  solve  the 
sanitation  problems  of  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Doolkt],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
very  much  to  be  at  Issue  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  my  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik],  and  with  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Church  ] .  but  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H  Jt 
1  because  of  the  effect  this  experiment 
would  have  on  the  Niagara  power  proj- 
ect and  because  I  believe  it  represents 
an  Imposition  on  the  riparian  rights  of 
lake  shore  communities  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada. 

As  Robert  Moses,  New  Yoric  SUte'i 
most  distinguished  hydroelectric  power 
authority,  said  in  a  statement  made 
through  one  of  his  assistants  who  testi- 
fied for  him  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  "The  diversion  Is  unneces- 
sary." He  did  not  add.  but  he  Implied, 
that  since  the  navigational  requirements 
of  the  Illinois  Waterway  were  met  by  the 
present  cublc-feet-per-second  flow,  the 
additional  flow  now  sought  is  actually  to 
take  care  of  sewage  in  the  canal,  the 
treatment  of  which  should  be  properly 
provided  for  by  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Moses'  other  arguments  are  equal- 
ly convincing.  He  claims  that  an  addi- 
tional flow  of  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
would  deprive  the  power  authority  of 
legal  and  esential  rights  and  put  an  un- 
fair burden  on  the  consumers  of  Niagara 
and  St.  Lawrence  power. 
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It  would  set  a  precedent  for  actions 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  power 
authority's  interests  as  well  as  those  of  a 
large  area  of  the  Nation. 

Also,  it  is  debatable  whether  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  grant,  as  this  bill 
would  have  It  do,  to  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago— 
at  the  expense  of  other  interests  in  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system,  in- 
cluding the  Interests  of  the  power  au- 
thority, its  bondholders  and  its  custom- 
ers— this  special  privilege. 

It  would  nullify  the  decisions  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  power  authority  as  a  licensee  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  power  projects  is  entitled  to  use 
all  the  United  States  share  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers  water 
available  for  power.  This  means  that 
the  power  authority  has  the  right  to 
use  one-half  of  the  available  water  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  one-half  of  the 
available  water  of  the  Niagara,  less  5,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  On  the  basis  of 
its  licensed  right  to  use  such  waters  the 
power  authority  has  constructed  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  project  at  a  cost  of  $350 
million,  according  to  Mr.  Moses,  and  has 
borrowed  from  private  investors  and  is 
in  the  process  of  constructing  the  Ni- 
agara project  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $700 
million.  Both  projects  are  being  fi- 
nanced without  State  or  Federal  credit. 
The  power  authority,  a  nonprofit  pub- 
lic cor[>oration.  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  power 
to  pay  off  Its  bonds.  Any  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  water  available  reduces 
the  power  which  can  be  generated  and 
sold  and  such  loss  of  revenue  must  be 
borne  by  the  power  users. 

In  accepting  its  licenses.  In  financing 
these  projects  and  In  fixing  the  rates  for 
the  sale  of  power  to  cover  the  costs,  the 
Power  Authority  relied  on  the  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  April  21. 1930.  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  water  that  can  be 
diverted  from  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence system  at  Chicago  to  1,500  cubic 
feet  per  second  in  addition  to  domestic 
pumpage.  That  decision  in  Wisconsin  v. 
lllinoU.  281  U.S.  696.  decreed  that  it 
was  the  power  authority's  licensed  right 
to  use  the  United  States'  share  of  the 
water  available  for  power  and  the  legal 
right  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
downstream  riparian  State  to  benefit  by 
the  natural  flow  of  the  Niagara  and  St 
Lawrence  Rivers. 

The  full  effect  of  the  additional  diver- 
sion at  Chicago,  which  this  bill  would 
authorize  would  not  be  experienced  in 
the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  for 
at  least  AVa  to  5  years.  Under  this  bill 
there  would  be  no  Increase  in  diversion 
for  18  months  after  it  becomes  law  and 
It  takes  about  3  to  S>^  yeai-s  for  a  tem- 
porary diversion  to  reach  its  maximum 
effect  after  which  the  effect  gradually 
diminishes  over  a  period  of  15  years.  By 
the  time  such  a  diversion  would  reach 
its  maximum  effect  both  of  the  power 
authority's  projects  will  be  in  full  oper- 
ation. 


Moreover,  under  this  bill  the  diversion 
is  not  required  to  be  uniform.  The  only 
limitations  are  that  the  total  annual 
average  diversion  shall  not  exceed  2.500 
cubic  feet  per  second  as  stated  on  page 
2  of  the  bill,  and  no  water  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  be  diverted  during  times  of 
flood. 

This  means  that  great  quantities  of 
water  can  be  diverted  during  the  dry 
season  just  so  long  as  the  total  annual 
average  does  not  exceed  2,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  and  that  the  maximum  effect 
of  such  diversion  will  be  felt  in  the  Nia- 
gara and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  3  years 
later  in  the  dry  season  when  water  is 
most  needed  for  power  development. 

If,  as  made  plain  in  the  "Aide  Me- 
moire,"  dated  January  6,  1958,  setting 
forth  Canadian  views  with  respect  to  this 
additional  diversion,  the  effect  of  the 
diversion  is  to  be  offset  by  diversions 
into  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  from  the 
Canadian  Long  Lac-Ogoki  works,  but 
such  additional  water  diverted  into  the 
Great  Lakes  system  is  to  be  available 
only  to  Canadian  interests,  the  power 
authority  will  suffer  the  full  loss  of  the 
additional  water  diverted  at  Chicago. 

The  power  authority  has  based  its 
marketing  arrangements  on  the  historic 
flow  of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers,  and  on  the  sale  of  virtually  all 
of  the  kilowatts  produced  in  any  one 
month.  If  the  power  authority  is  de- 
prived of  the  historic  fiow  of  these  rivers 
by  a  1-year  additional  diversion  at  Chi- 
cago of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  and 
Canadian  power  interests  do  not  share 
the  loss,  it  will  suffer  a  total  revenue 
loss  of  $1,038,000. 

Added  diversion  at  Chicago  will  not 
benefit  navigation  in  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. It  will  adversely  affect  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  will  benefit  the 
Sanitary  District.  And  it  will  adversely 
affect  the  ix)wer  authority  and  its  cus- 
tomers to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
benefit  to  the  district.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  serious  question  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  power  to  au- 
thorize such  additional  diversion.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  are  well  aware 
of  the  history  of  the  litigation  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  decree  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  April  21,  1930,  in 
Wisconsin  v,  Illinois  (281  U.S.  696), 
which  I  mentioned  previously,  and  Con- 
gress Is  conscious  of  the  doubt  which 
that  litigation  casts  on  the  power  to 
enact  legislation  having  such  conse- 
quences as  I  have  indicated. 

If  not  unconstitutional,  it  certainly  is 
unfair  to  deprive  navigation  and  down- 
stream power  interests  of  their  rights 
solely  for  the  monetary  benefit  of  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 

On  July  2. 1956,  the  International  Joint 
Commission  issued  an  order  setting 
forth  a  broad  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
flows  from  Lake  Ontario  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Governments  of  Canada 
and  United  States.  On  July  14,  1958,  it 
approved  a  method  of  regiilation  recom- 
mended by  the  International  St.  Law- 
rence River  Board  of  Control,  The  cri- 
teria stated  in  the  plan  of  regulation 
which  had  to  be  met  by  the  method  of 
regulation  requires  that  the  levels  of 
Lake    Ontario     be     controlled    during 


navigation  season.  This  criteria  was 
based  on  the  historic  flows  from  the 
other  Great  Lakes.  If  the  supplies  of 
water  are  to  be  depleted  by  additional 
diversions  at  Chicago  these  determi- 
nations of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission will  be  nullified.  This  would 
give  rise  to  "questions  of  matters  of  dif- 
ference" between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  "involving  the  rights,  obliga- 
tions, or  interests  of  either  in  relation 
to  the  other  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other."  because  it  would  affect  Cantulian 
navigation  and  power  Interests  down- 
stream from  Lake  Ontario.  Therefore, 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  an  added 
diversion  at  Chicago  is  one  which  should 
be  referred  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  article  IX  of  the  Boimdary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  effect 
additional  diversion  would  have  on  New 
York's  power  project,  I  vigorously  op- 
pose this  increase  and  hope  It  will  meet 
the  same  legislative  fate  as  it  did  on 
previous  occasions.  To  enact  this  bill 
into  law  will  be  to  Impose  on  the  riparian 
rights  of  down  lake  residents,  and  also 
to  deprive  an  important  power  project 
of  wateipower  and  revenue. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  DkntI. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
inject  myself  into  this  debate  except  that 
I  served  for  many  years  in  Pennsylvania 
as  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Compact 
Committee  and,  therefore,  have  had  some 
experience  with  this  problem  before. 

If  this  were  a  permanent  diversion  we 
were  making  today  I  would  necessarily 
have  to  oppose  it,  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  put  her  finger  on 
the  main  argiiment  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed here,  and  that  is  the  direct  need 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  at  this  moment.  I 
doubt  very  much,  and  I  say  this  from 
knowledge  of  the  past,  if  Chicago  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  need  it  will  have  1  year 
from  now  without  some  additional  diver- 
sion; but  at  this  moment  it  is  imi}erative 
to  the  health  of  the  city. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield  for  a  question  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  That  very  question  of 
a  possible  pestilence  facing  the  Chicago 
area  from  pollution  was  put  to  the  coim- 
sel  for  the  committee  of  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago.  He  said  that  in  his 
opinion  if  such  a  situation  was  faced  by 
the  Chicago  area,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  grant  relief  upon  application  by 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  Supreme  Court.  If  Z 
am  not  mistaken  In  past  history,  did 
grant  relief  and  granted  it  in  a  figure  50 
percent  greater  than  the  request  now 
made  by  H.R.  1  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  fact  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  such  relief  does  not  mean 
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the  Congress  cannot  also  consider  the 
question. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  poses  a  question. 
I  have  heard  it  said  we  have  no  right 
as  Members  of  Congress  to  give  this 
right  of  diversion  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

That,  of  course,  poses  the  question 
ac  to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Congress,  or  both  have  the  right,  or 
neither  one  has  the  right.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  has  the  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  we  are  pressed  very  much  for 
time,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  DkntI  is  making  such  a  splendid 
statement  that  I  must  yield  him  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.     Fyield. 

Mr.  YATES./ Inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
consistently  contended  by  opponents  of 
this  bill  that  the  Supreme  Court  alone 
has  jurisdiction  and  that  the  Congress 
does  not,  may  I  read  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  C  jurt 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Wis- 
consin V.  Illinois,  281  U.S.  179,  in  which 
Justice  Holmes  said  the  following: 

'  All  action  of  the  parties  and  the  Court 
In  this  case  will  be  subject,  of  coiirse,  to 
any  order  that  the  Congress  may  make  In 
pursuance  of  Its  constitutional  powers  and 
any  modification  that  necessity  may  show 
•bould  be  made  by  this  Court. 

So  that  Congress  does  have  the  au- 
thority to  consider  this  matter  and  to 
act. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  case  that  the 
gentleman  cited  says  that  with  reference 
to  navigation,  Congress  does  have  the 
power. 

Mr.  DENT.    Well,  the  question  of  the 
relative  importance  of  navigation  over 
sanitation  is  one  that  you  will  have  to 
discuss   with   someone  who  Is  wiser  In 
such  matters  than  I  am.     Personally,  I 
think  that  the  sanitation  angle  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  membership  of 
this  Congress  at  this  moment  than  any 
future  profit  or  nonprofit  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  or  any  other  naviga- 
tion project.    This  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  the  whole  citizenry 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  let  alone  the  city 
of  Chicago  or  the  Great  Lakes  Compact 
Conmiisslon.   It  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  meeting  the  demands  on  its  sanitary 
canal  up  to  this  moment.    But  the  ques- 
tion of  economics  and  time  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  any  Supreme  Court  decision  or 
any  action  of  this  Congress.    We  have  to 
give  the  relief  now  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  the  need  is  as  has  been  testified  to 
over  the  years  in  our  compact  agree- 
ments and  I,  for  one,  believe  this  Con- 
gress would  be  derelict  if  it  did  not  give 
the  city  of  Chicago  this  right,  a  modest 
request  in  face  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  BtrncsI. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  In  giving 


preferential  treatment  to  one  community 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

I  am  therefore  opposed  to  H.R  1.  the 
Chicago  water  diversion  bill. 

It  has  been  clearly  established  that 
this  bill  would  cause  serious  financial 
damage.  It  would  injure  American  and 
Canadian  shipping  by  about  $2  million 
annually  and  decrease  power  output  at 
the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  hydro- 
electric plants  by  over  $1  million  an- 
nually. 

Furthermore,  the  lowering  of  the  water 
level  in  the  Great  Lakes  by  H.R.  1  would 
partly  negate  the  costly  dredging  in  con- 
nection with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  would  also  multiply  damages  result- 
ing from  the  present  low  water  cycle  of 
the  lakes. 

Besides  being  harmful  to  other  in- 
terests on  the  Great  Lakes,  this  bill  Is 
unnecessary. 

Although  the  only  stated  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  study  the  effect  of  increased 
diversion  upon  navigation,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  already  testified  that  in- 
creased diversion  would  not  improve 
navigation  upon  the  Illinois  Waterway 
but  would  adversely  affect  navigation 
upon  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Supreme 
Court  and  recognized  authorities  have 
agreed. 

Moreover,  the  Corps  cf  Engineers  is 
now  making  another  study  of  the  effects 
of  Chicago  diversion  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  never  expressed  any  desire  for 
additional  diversion  to  aid  in  this  study. 

Another  rea.son  why  congressional  ac- 
tion is  unnecessary  is  that  this  issue  is 
now  and  has  always  been  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  is 
In  fact  the  subject  of  litigation  at  the 
present  time. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  overruled  and 
congressional  approval  Is  given  to  one 
community  to  drain  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  then  on  what  grounds  can 
we  deny  other  communities  in  the  basin 
the  same  right? 

In  fact,  if  this  bill  Is  enacted,  how  are 
we  to  answer  those  who  are  proposing 
uses  for  Great  Lakes  water  outside  the 
basin  itself? 

And  what  about  those  who  want  to 
use  Great  Lakes  water  for  regulatory 
purposes  on  the  Mississippi?  Or  those 
Who  want  It  for  overcoming  salinity  in 
the  New  Orleans  water  supply? 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  ^ould  provide  a  basis 
for  Canada  to  divert  water  from  the 
Columbia  River  into  the  Praser  River  as 
h£is  been  proposed.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  such  a  diversion  would  reduce 
the  flow  of  the  Columbia  into  the  United 
states  by  25  percent  with  consequent 
serious  effects  upon  the  many  power 
projects  and  shipping  and  fishing  in- 
terests on  the  American  end  of  the  river. 

We  are  not  against  the  use  of  Great 
Lakes  water  for  any  legitimate  purpose. 
That  water  is  being  used  by  many  cities 
and  Industries  right  now.  However,  the 
Important  thing  is  that  every  xiser  re- 
turns the  effluent  to  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  exception  of  Chicago  which  dis- 
charges it  down  the  Mississippi  and  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


The  real  or  imagined  problems  of  one 
conmiunlty  on  the  Great  Lakes  should 
not  be  permitted  to  take  precedence  over 
the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  depend- 
ent on  the  preservation  of  the  present 
character  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

We  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  protest 
this  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  one  of  our 
most  precious  assets — the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes — without  our  consent  and 
against  our  w^Ill  and  without  giving 
consideration  to  all  the  problems  such  an 
action  would  create. 

Of  course.  It  is  obvious  why  Chicago 
would  rather  go  to  the  Halls  of  Congress 
than  argue  the  merits  of  her  case  in  the 
nonpolitical  atmosphere  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  real  reason  behind  the  perennial 
demand  for  additional  diversion  Is  sim- 
ply that  Chicago  wants  more  water  to 
flush  out  her  sanitary  canal.  It  Is  a  lot 
Cheaper  for  Chicago  to  use  the  free  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  than  to  construct 
adequate  sewage  treatment  facilities  as 
every  other  city  must  do. 

If  Chicago  is  really  interested  In  seek- 
ing a  solution  to  her  sewage  problems,  a 
survey  can  be  conducted  without  HH.  1. 
Additional  drainage  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  is  not  needed  to  show  what  is 
wrong  with  Chicago's  sewage  treatment 
facilities. 

For  years  Chicago  has  been  demanding 
Lake  Michigan  water  on  nearly  every 
pretext  imaginable.  She  has  argued  she 
needs  water  for  recreation,  for  commu- 
nity use.  for  agriculture,  for  restoration 
of  fisheries,  for  public  health,  for  atomic 
power,  for  navigation,  and  for  war  pro- 
duction purposes. 

This  year's  demand  Is  for  a  $545,000 
experiment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment footing  the  bill.  It  supposedly  is 
of  a  temporary  nature,  but  It  doesn't  take 
much  insight  to  know  Chicago  Intends 
the  bill  to  be  an  opening  wedge.  TTiere 
would  be  no  point  in  conducting  a  test 
unless  something  permanent  were  in 
mind.  It  Is  pertinent  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  size  of  the  camel  which 
is  trying  to  put  his  nose  into  the  tent.  As 
damaging  as  would  be  1  year  of  in- 
creased diversion,  continued  acceptance 
would  be  disastrous. 

The  most  important  thing  about  this 
bill,  in  my  opinion.  Is  that  it  would  open 
a  Pandora's  box  of  dangerous  prece- 
dents. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wlsconsia 
It  is  as  follows : 

Joint  RESOLxmoM  IbCK]<osiAi.iziNC  CoNoazsa 

RXGAROINO   THI   DiVXESION    OF  WATXR    FKOM 

THE  Great  Lakes 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  and  lU  sub- 
iirbs  attempted,  prior  to  1900.  to  dispose 
of  their  sewage  by  digging  the  Chicago  sani- 
tary canal  across  the  Continental  Divide  and 
diverting  water  from  Lake  llicblgan  to  dis- 
charge the  sewage  Into  the  Mississippi  water- 
shed: and 

Whereas  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  restrained 
this  diversion  In  1930  and  required  the  area 
to  develop  other  means  of  sewage  disposal, 
but  since  then  a  veritable  parade  of  other 
reasons  for  directing  water  from  the  Oreat 
Lakes  have  been  proposed,  including  the  de- 
sire to  reduce  the  salty  content  of  the  lower 
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lltsslsalppl   by  diverting   water  from   Lake 
Michigan:  and 
Whereas  the  program  of  tha  Great  Lakes- 

St.  Lawrence  Basin  Is  rapidly  shaping  up  into 
a  plan  which  wUl  enhance  the  economic  Ufa 
of  that  area;   and 

Whereas  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  diversion  to  make  inroads  Into  the 
Great  Lakes  water  supply  are  disrupting 
and  in  fact  nullifying  any  long-range  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  waterways  of  the 
Great  Lakes;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  pro- 
vided an  equitable  plan  for  the  allocation  of 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  modification  whenever  the  advocates 
of  diversion  can  provide  the  necessary  data 
to  cause  the  Court  to  modify  Its  order  of 
1930  and  106S:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  Congress  be  and  It  hereby  is 
petitioned  to  refrain  from  disrupting  the 
longstanding  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
because: 

1.  The  authorisation  of  Increesed  diversion 
of  waters  from  the  Oreat  Lakea  must  of  ne- 
ce»lty  affect  the  development  of  lake  ports 
and  lake  shipping  adversely; 

3.  The  Issue  which  involves  engineering 
decisions  and  international  considerations 
should  be  made  by  means  of  the  Judicial 
process;  and 

3.  The  valuable  resources  contained  In  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  ought  not  to  be 
disposed  of  without  the  consent  of  the  States 
abutting  thereon;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  and  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representat.ves;  to  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin:  to  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  States  opposing  water  diversion; 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors  A&ioclatlon;  to 
the  Oreat  Lakes  Comp>act  Commission;  and 
to  the  Lalu  Carriers  Association. 


President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Larsen. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
George  Molinako. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Norman  C.  ANDCasoN, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
desire  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  this  controversy  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
been  thoroughly  aired  in  committee  and 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  Honorable 
RussiLL  Mack  for  his  excellent  consid- 
eration and  treatment  of  this  vital 
subject. 

I  am  opposing  passage  of  H.R.  1  be- 
cause State  Department  witnesses  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  have  stated  that  passage  and 
approval  of  this  bill  would  give  Canada 
an  excuse  and  a  precedent  for  diverting 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  in  Can- 
ada to  the  Praser  River  in  that  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bonne- 
ville Power,  and  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  invested  $1,900  million  in  fa- 
cilities along  the  Columbia  River  below 
the  Canadian  border  which  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  diversion  from 
the  Columbia  in  Canada.  Such  action 
would  cause  damage  amoimting  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  including  power 
production  in  the  Columbia  Fiiver  Valley 


of  the  United  States.    Any  such  action 

would  cause  untold  hardships  from  which 
the  people  of  this  vast  section  of  the 
United  States  could  never  recover. 

If  Canada  should  divert  the  Coltimbla 
River  water,  thus  lowering  the  level  of 
the  river  in  the  lower  stretches,  naviga- 
tion would  be  Imperiled  and  shipping 
would  be  serioiisly  crippled. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned  over  any  precedent 
action  such  as  the  Chicago  plan,  which 
would  give  Canada  an  excuse  to  divert 
Columbia  River  water. 

Certainly  this  Is  no  time  to  upset  our 
relationship  with  the  people  of  Canada. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  their  chosen  representatives 
must  approach  the  mutual  questions  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  Colimi- 
bia  River  Basin  in  the  same  spirit, 
realizing  that  their  problems  are  mu- 
tual and  call  for  wise  solutions.  Only 
in  this  way,  can  people  on  both  sides 
of  this  international  boundary  be  as- 
sured of  maximum  benefits  from  this 
great  river. 

Canada  and  the  Ufiited  States  are  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  both  militarily 
and  economically.  Our  i>eople  have  an 
estimated  $14  billion  invested  in  Canada 
and  its  future.  Frankly,  the  United 
States  has  urmecessarily  irritated  our 
Canadian  friends. 

The  critical  time  is  here  for  complete 
and  permanent  agreement  to  the  end 
that  we  may  share  in  friendship  the 
wonderful  benefits  of  these  river  re- 
sources in  terms  of  navigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  atomic  energy,  irrigation 
and  reclamation,  fisheries,  flood  control, 
and  recreation. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
few  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  will  be  un- 
able to  give  as  much  time  as  I  would  like 
to  a  further  discussion  of  the  many  and 
compelling  reasons  why  this  legislation — 
H.R.  1 — should  be  defeated  or,  at  the 
least,  returned  to  committee.  I  can  only 
summarize  those  reasons. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  join  with  my  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [  Mr.  Dooley  ] ,  in  asking  you  to  con- 
sider the  probability  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation,  in  its  implied, 
long-range  and  intended,  if  not  so  stated, 
effect,  will  place  in  jeopardy  the  benefits 
which  will  arise  not  only  to  the  j)eople 
of  the  State  of  New  York  but  to  all  the 
American  people  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
minent completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The  seaway  will  become  a  reality  in  a 
matter  of  months.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  construction  of  this 
great  project,  and  millions  of  dollars  have 

been,  are  being,  and  will  be  spent  to 
deepen  the  cormecting  lake  charmels  and 
the  lake  ports  themselves.  As  an  ex- 
ample, this  year's  Federal  budget  in- 
cludes more  than  $2  million  for  further 
deepening  work  in  Buffalo's  harbor.  Any 
lowering  of  lake  levels  will  add  to  these 
costs  or  nullify  such  expenditures  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  as 


well  as  inflict  an  even  greater  loss  upon 
the  navigation  interests  using  these 
waters. 

As  for  hydroelectric  power,  the  New 
York  Power  Authority  has  completed  the 
so-called  St.  Lawrence  power  project  at 
a  cost  of  $350  million,  and  is  now  con- 
structing the  Niagara  project  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $700  million.  Both  proj- 
ects are  being  financed  without  State  or 
Federal  credit.  The  private  investors 
who  have  loaned  their  savings  to  the 
authority  have  done  so  relying  on  the 
good  faith  of  this  Government,  through 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  giving 
the  authority  the  license  right  to  use 
all  of  the  historically  available  U.S. 
share  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niagara  Rivers.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  manifestly  unfair.  If  not  imcon-i 
stitutional.  for  this  Congress  to  impair, 
by  this  legislative  method,  the  property 
rights  of  the  authority  and  of  Its  In- 
vestors, acquired  by  virtue  of  such  li- 
cense. 

This  body  has,  I  believe,  the  duty  to 
consider  the  constitutionality  of  its  acts. 
To  my  mind,  there  is  serious  doubt  that 
the  power  given  this  Congress  to  regxilate 
commerce  between  the  States  gives  it 
the  power  to  destroy  such  commerce,  as 
might  well  be  done  here,  as  well  as  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  proposed  di- 
version constitutes  a  taking  of  the 
property  of  the  downstream  owners  and 
proprietors  in  the  Great  Lakes  chain. 
Should  we  act  In  the  face  of  such  doubt, 
when  this  very  matter  is  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Coiut.  the  proper 
body  to  consider  the  legal  rights  im- 
paired and  liabilities  incurred  by  the  pro- 
posed additional  diversion? 

I  recognize  that  the  objections  I  have 
been  simimarizing  up  to  this  point  are 
of  particular  concern  to  the  people  of 
my  State,  and  of  the  other  Lake  States. 
Perh^)S  we  are  inclined  to  overstate  them 
because  of  our  proper  provincial  con- 
cern. But  even  if  so,  there  is  a  still 
more  compelling  and  urgent  reason  for 
the  defeat  or  delay  of  H.R.  1. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  aide 
memoire  handed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  our  State  Department 
under  date  of  February  20.  1959.  Some 
mention  was  made  here  yesterday  of 
F>olitical  influence  having  been  brought 
to  bear,  somehow,  to  induce  Canada  to 
file  her  note  of  protest,  and  that  the 
protest  represents  a  change  in  the  here- 
tofore Canadian  attitude  toward  this 
diversion  problem. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 

that  we,  here,  have  the  right  to  even 
speculate  about  why  Canada  has  pro- 
tested, or  why  she  has  changed  her  mind, 
if  indeed  she  has.  All  we  can  and  should 
consider  is  that  Canada  now  says  that 
any  authorization  for  an  additional  di- 
version from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago 
would,  in  her  opinion,  be  incompatible 
with  the  arrangements  for  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  power  development,  and  with 
the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1950,  and  would 
be  prejudicial  to  navigation  and  power 
development  which  these  mutual  ar- 
rangements were  desi^med  to  improve 
and  facilitate. 
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This  offlcial  protest  Is  fact  not  fancy. 
We  should  not,  we  cannot  ignore  It  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affecting  our  relations  with  our 
great  and  good  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Is  1959,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  us 
to  risk  losing  even  a  small  measure  of 
the  historic  Canadian-American  friend- 
ship? It  seems  to  me  that,  like  human 
next-door  neighbors,  friction  usually  de- 
velops between  nations,  as  next-door 
neighbors,  over  small  incidents,  unin- 
tentional slights,  and  inconsiderate  be- 
havior. All  of  us  have  noted,  I  presume, 
with  some  concern  the  recent  instances 
when  there  have  been  brief  periods  of 
strain  between  our  Government  and 
Canada.  Let  us  not  add  to  this  situation. 
It  was  also  argued  yesterday  that 
Canada  has  no  real,  no  valid  basis  for 
her  objections.  Perhaps  that  is  so.  but 
she  has  the  right  to  protest,  and  to  have 
the  merits  of  that  protest  duly  consid- 
ered, not  here  In  this  legislative  body, 
but  In  a  proper  tribunal  of  an  interna- 
tional judicial  nature,  or  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Conmiission  established 
by  the  Boundary  Treaty  of  1909. 

Let  us  also  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  irrespective  of  our  treatment  of  our 
neighbor,  the  manner  in  which  we  will 
act  here  will  be  watched  by  the  entire 
world  community  to  see  if  we  are  ready 
to  depart  from  the  traditional  manner 
in  which  we  have,  heretofore,  scrupu- 
lously honored  our  international  obliga- 
tions and  good  manners  to  the  letter. 

I  submit  there  is  no  reason,  no  justifi- 
cation for  us  to  be  urged  to  pass  this  bill 
today  in  the  face  of  this  international 
question.  Our  committee  only  concluded 
Its  hearings  on  H.R.  1  a  few  days  ago. 
the  committee  report  was  only  available 
yesterday  morning,  the  minutes  of  the 
hearings  are  not  yet  available  for  even 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  study, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee  and  have 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  be  ad- 
vised of  or  consider  the  serious  implica- 
tions hidden  in  this  seemingly  simple  and 
innocent-appearing  legislation.  I  hope 
and  trust  H.R.  1  will  be  defeated  or  re- 
turned to  our  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fresh  water  bodies  of  the  Great  Lakes  are 
one  of  nature's  generous  gifts  to  America, 
and  in  no  way  can  be  considered  as  mu- 
nicipal in  scope,  to  be  exploited,  polluted. 
or  plundered,  without  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  everyone  concerned.  To  cover 
up  for  the  years  of  past  nejrlect  and  poor 
planning  and  operation  of  its  sanitary 
district,  Chicago  is  now  attempting  to 
foist  its  problem  onto  the  backs  of  all  of 
its  neighbors  bordering  the  Great  Lakes 
without  as  much  as  a  "by  your  leave"  in 
regard  to  the  damages  it  may  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  3  years  ago  Buffalo 
was  instrumental  in  creating  a  port  au- 
thority. The  city  of  Buffalo  turned  over 
$28  million  worth  of  assets,  extended 
loans  to  the  authority,  and  so  forth,  hav- 
ing faith  that  we  would  become  a  sea- 
port on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  received  appro- 


priations of  some  millions  of  dollars  for 
deepening  the  harbor. 

Buffalo,  one  of  the  great  milling 
centers  in  the  world,  is  also  known  for 
its  huge  steel  mills  and.  as  a  great  rail- 
road center,  knows  that  with  the  St. 
LawTence  Seaway  becoming  a  reality,  it 
must  make  some  sacrifice.  Some  of  the 
grain  vessels  are  now  being  diverted 
from  our  port  but  again  there  will  be 
other  areas  of  shipping  which  will  be 
attracted  to  the  Buffalo  port. 

Our  neighbor  across  the  way.  Canada, 
has  stated  its  views  as  follows : 

While  recognizing  that  the  use  of  Lake 
Mlchigdu  water  Is  a  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
Government  that  any  authorization  for  an 
additional  diversion  would  be  Incompatible 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  power  development,  and  with 
the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1950.  and  would  be 
p-ejudlclal  to  navigation  and  power  develop- 
ment which  these  mutual  arrangements  were 
designed  to  improve  and  facilitate. 

Tlie  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  wl'.hdraw.il  of  w.iter  from 
the  basin  means  less  depth  available  for 
shipping  In  harbors  and  In  channels.  Addi- 
tional withdrawals  would  have  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  hydroelectric  generation  po- 
tential on  both  sides  of  the  border  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  In  the  Inter.aatlonal  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  would  Inflict  hardship  on 
communities  and  Industries  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 

All  Of  the  other  a-jencles  drawing  wa- 
ter from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  are 
thankful  for  the  blessings  of  this  great 
body  of  water  and  have  the  courtesy  of 
returning  the  volume  of  water,  after  use. 
back  into  the  same  basin  of  water  from 
which  it  was  drawn — but  not  Chi- 
cago. It  wants  to  take  the  water  from 
Lake  Michigan,  use  it,  and  then  let  It 
flow  into  the  Illinois  Waterway  rather 
than  pump  it  back,  after  treatment,  to 
Lake  Michigan,  for  this  Is  an  economic 
matter  costing  money,  which  is  objec- 
tionable from  the  viewpoint  of  those 
who  benefit  from  this  water  diversion, 
if  they  are  able  to  pass  the  bill  and  Its 
resulting  problems  along  to  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  way  of  lower  water  depths 
with  ensuing  navigational  problems,  re- 
ceding shorelines,  damaged  recreational 
areas,  and  a  reduced  water  flow  over 
Niagara  Falls— all  damarres  which  are 
either  Irreparable,  or  of  a  nature  that 
would  take  years  to  overcome. 

The  people  of  Chicago  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  sanitary  matters  in^  that 
area  have  long  cast  an  envious  eye  upon 
the  great  body  of  fresh  water  bordering 
it  for  a  great  many  years  now  to  the 
point  where,  I  think,  it  has  destroyed 
their  incentive  and  initiative  to  solve 
their  problems  by  paying  their  own  bills 
and  rendering  their  neighbors  harmless 
from  their  depredations. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  great  body 
in  Congress  that  how  well  we  care  for 
the  resources  afforded  us  by  the  Great 
Lakes  will  depend  the  future  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munities bordering  these  Great  Lakes. 

I  reiterate  my  firm  conviction  that  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  any  water  di- 
verted from  a  basin  should  be  returned, 
after  use,  to  the  same  basin  from  which 


It  W81S  drawn,  to  maintain  present  stand- 
ards and  balances,  and  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  well-established  rights  and 
equities  of  all  parties  concerned  with 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy  1. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
supporter  of  H.R.  1,  the  lake  diversion 
bill.  I  should  like  to  make  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  ques- 
tion involves  several  issues  which  are 
definitely  not  pertinent  to  the  purpose 
of  the  survey.  The  question  has  been 
before  the  Congress  during  several  ses- 
sions, and  as  I  view  the  purposes  as  set 
out  in  H.R.  1  and  the  numerous  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  diversion  of  an  additional  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  is  primarily  requested  for 
the  improvement  of  sanitation  conditions 
and  the  elimination  of  pollution  from 
the  Illinois  Waterway,  the  engineers  have 
stated,  and  it  is  the  consensus,  that  the 
diversion  of  water  for  over  a  period  of 
3  years  might  have  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  extent 
of  five-eightlis  of  an  inch.  This.  I  im- 
dcrstand.  is  definitely  theoretical  and 
based  on  a  preliminary  survey. 

H.R.  1  suggests  and  recommends  a 
definite  survey  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
The  first  6  months  of  this  survey  will 
not  ^-equire  the  diversion  of  any  addi- 
tional water  from  Lake  Michigan:  also, 
in  the  6  months"  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
authorized  diversion. 

I  should  like  to  call  attcnticn  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  population  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
which,  naturally,  causes  additional  sew- 
age passing  through  the  treatment  plants 
in  order  to  remove  pollution.  This  can- 
not be  done  without  additional  water. 

The  numerous  objectors  to  this  survey 
have  only  the  fear  as  to  what  might  hap- 
pen if  the  diversion  actually  occurred  and 
should  prove  to  affect  the  level  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  This,  however,  is  not  con- 
templated and  I  see  no  reason,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  safety  and  public  health, 
that  the  immense  population  living  along 
the  Illinois  Waterway  should  not  be  given 
the  benefit  of  this  survey  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Representing  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  having  been  affiliated  for  a  number 
of  years  in  an  official  capacity  with  the 
city  of  Chicago,  I  know  of  where  I  si>eak 
and  know  how  my  district  has  increased 
in  population  with  the  buildin;?  of  many 
new  residential  and  commercial  areas  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changing 
times. 

I  firmly  hope  that  this  survey  will  be 
permitted  and  prove  that  the  additional 
diversion  of  water  will  in  no  way  affect 
our  neighbors  from  adjacent  States. 

I  further  believe  that  this  is  predomi- 
nantly one  of  the  most  essential  surveys, 
from  the  point  of  public  health,  that  is 
presently  before  the  Congress  and  it 
should  not  be  considered,  as  some  of  the 
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opponents  of  the  bill  infer,  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience  to  the  electric 
power  generating  stations  on  the  water- 
way. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Vanik  I . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  dispute  about  the  effect  of 
diversion  on  lake  levels,  and  you  have 
heard  many  conflicting  figures  cited.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  regrettable  that  the 
record  of  the  testimony  and  the  hear- 
ings are  not  available  to  the  Committee 
and  will  not  be  available  for  10  days. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  save  the 
expense  of  printing  these  proceedings 
since  they  will  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  proposal  to 
legalize  the  taking  of  more  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  for  the  purported  sanitary  needs 
of  Chicago,  the  navigational  needs  of 
the  Cal-Sag  Canal,  and  the  power  fa- 
cilities at  Lockport.  By  this  action 
Congress  is  asked  to  deny  and  contradict 
the  basic  riparian  rights  of  all  the  States 
and  communities  which  abut  the  Great 
Lakes  drainage  system  and  artificially 
create  new  rights  in  these  waters  all 
along  the  Mississippi  Basin  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  involved  in 
this  debate  transcends  the  local  conflict 
between  the  Chicago  area  and  the  many 
communities  of  the  lower  lakes  which 
are  competing  for  use  of  the  Great  Lakes 
waters.  It  also  transcends  the  tradi- 
tional competition  between  the  seaboai'd 
ports  and  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  question  is.  Should  one  i^ection  of 
the  country,  for  its  own  purposes,  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  are  the  property  of  this 
Nation,  Canada,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States? 

The  issues  involved  transcend  personal 
respect  and  devotion  for  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation — for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard.  The  issue  is  simply 
this:  Shall  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  used  to  raid  the  riparian  or 
waterside  rights  of  all  the  co-tenants  of 

the  Great  Lakes  Basin? 

There  have  been  conflicts  in  Congress 
before  over  water.  On  this  subject  no 
individual  Member  can  feel  indifferent 
to  the  issues  involved.  The  harmful  and 
wrongful  precedents  estj\blish(;d  by  this 
Icsislation  will,  at  some  time  or  another, 
or  in  some  way,  affect  every  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

On  this  issue  almost  all  Chioans  in 
Congress  are  joined  in  opposi'.ion.  Our 
attorney  general  has  protesteti  the  fur- 
ther withdrawal  of  Great  Lakes  water  at 
Chicago.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio — the  widely  known  and  respected 
Michael  V.  DiSalle,  today  renewed  his 
plea  in  opposition  to  diversion  in  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

The  persistent  efforts  of  those  who  would 
divert  water  from  the  Great  LaKes  are  dis- 
rupting and  nullifying  any  long-range  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  waterways  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Ohio  Is  greatly  interested  In  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  whlcli  is  rapidly 
advancing  and  expanding  the  economic  ilfe 


of  this  area.  Ohio  wlU  use  every  resource 
possible  to  prevent  further  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes.  The  State  of  Ohio  Is 
against  H.R.  1. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  take  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  splendid  efforts 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Gordon  Scherer.  of  Ohio,  for  his 
splendid  efforts  and  leadership  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  people  who  con- 
stitute the  wealth  of  this  land,  the  fresh- 
water supplies  are  America's  prime  asset 
and  must  be  guarded. 

Increasing  water  needs  and  falling 
water  table  of  the  several  States  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  national  crisis. 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Pennsylvania.  New  York, 
and  even  Illinois  are  threatened  with 
reduced  water  tables,  along  with  an  in- 
crease in  their  populations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  more  and  more  communities  as 
far  away  as  100  miles  from  the  Great 
Lakes  are  looking  to  the  day  when  they 
can  tap  the  Great  Lakes  for  a  water 
supply  for  life,  for  industry,  and  for  their 
very  sustenance.  We  can  anticipate  a 
tremendous  development  of  urban 
growth  along  the  New  York  Thruway 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
Turnpikes.  Someday  three  will  be  one 
continuous  band  of  cities  along  these 
highways.  These  new  communities  are 
going  to  need  water,  and  the  only  soucce 
for  that  water  is  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

Secondly,  the  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes  cannot  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
the  self-interest  of  one  city.  In  Cleve- 
land the  huge  ore-carrying  vessels  drag 
their  bottoms  in  the  mud  of  a  shallow 
river  in  order  to  reach  their  unloading 
berth.  We  cannot  afford  any  loss  of  wa- 
ter in  this  part  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
have  tremendous  investments  in  shipping 
facilities,  and  we  would  be  exposed  to  the 
adverse  effect  of  a  lowered  level  if  this 
legislation  were  to  become  law.  It  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  along  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  Seaway,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously indicated. 

Chicago's  need  for  water  is  not  for  life 
but  for  waste.  To  F>ermit  that  city  to 
flush  Its  industrial  wastes  into  the  lower 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  downstate  areas 
is  a  wrongful  act,  and  those  people  in  the 

lower  areas  who  believe  they  will  enjoy 
a  bonanza  of  water  for  commerce  will 
soon  discover  they  have  received  an  in- 
creased gallonagc  of  pollution  and  refuse 
too  dense  to  sail  boats  in. 

Along  with  other  Great  Lakes  cities, 
my  city  has  SF>ent  millions  of  dollars  for 
expanded  port  facilities.  The  prospect  of 
lowered  lake  levels  through  this  contem- 
plated action  is  disheartening  indeed  to 
every  Great  Lakes  city  preparing  for  sea- 
way commerce. 

This  private  bill — and  that  is  what  it 
is — seeks  to  divide  America,  attracting 
seaboard  support  in  the  hope  that  lower 
lake  levels  will  hurt  seaway  commerce, 
luring  the  South  with  more  water  for 
Mississippi  Basin  commerce,  luring  pri- 
vate power  support  on  the  promise  of 
more  water  for  private  power  at  Lockport 
and  less  for  public  power  in  New  York. 
It  dissolves  the  traditional  unity  and 
common  purpose  of  the  Great  Lakes 
cities  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

I  hope  this  legislation  is  defeated. 


Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ldydsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Roeison  and  Mr.  DooleyJ  for 
the  excellence  of  their  remarks  and  to 
associate  myself  with  those  remarks. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  great  deal 
at  stake  in  this  legislation  and  can  be 
seriously  prejudiced  by  its  enactment. 
However,  to  me  the  compelling  and  over- 
whelming argument  is  the  one  that  was 
made,  particularly  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  where  there  is  a  pending  pro- 
test from  a  neighboring  nation  now  is 
not  the  time  to  act  hastily  or  precipi- 
tously in  this  fashion. 

I  would,  therefore,  vote  against  the 
legislation  on  those  grounds  alone,  quite 
apart  from  the  position  of  my  own  State 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer], 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ear- 
lier in  the  debate  today  on  this  issue 
there  was  some  discussion  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  a5sistant  attorney  general 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
indicated  that  this  young  lady  was  in 
error  in  her  testimony. 

As  has  been  stated,  these  hearings  are 
not  available,  but  I  have  a  rather  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  her  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  As  I  recall,  she 
did  not  say  that  the  granting  of  this 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  diversion  for 
1  year  would  lower  the  lake  level  from 
1  to  2  inches,  or  more.  Everybody  knows 
it  would  not  do  that.  What  she  did 
point  out  in  her  testimony  is  that  Chi- 
cago today  has  a  3.300  feet  per  cubic 
second  permanent  diversion.  That 
water  is  never  returned  to  the  lakes, 
and  that  permanent  diversion,  to  which 
will  be  added,  if  this  legislation  is 
passed,  an  additional  1,000  cubic  feet, 
will  cause  a  lowering  of  the  lakes  of 
more  than  2  inches.  And.  the  testimony 
of  the  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania  in  that  respect  has  been 
supported  by  other  testimony.  Today, 
with  Chicago's  diversion  of  approxi- 
mately 3,300  cubic  feet  per  second,  It 
has  already  permanently  lowered  the 
lake  level  approximately  2 ''4  inches. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  does  not  the  testi- 
mony show  that  the  diversion  by  Can- 
ada from  the  Albany  region  has  in- 
creased the  level  by  5  inches,  so  that  the 
diversion  by  Chicago  of  its  amount  has 
not  affected  the  Lake  Michigan  level? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  deny  the  fact  that  the  per- 
manent diversion  that  Chicago  has  now, 
which  no  other  city  or  State  on  the 
Great  Lakes  has,  namely,  3,300  cubic 
feet  per  second,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  2  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
has  permanently  lowered  the  level  of 
the  lake  by  more  than  2  inches? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  that  the  testi- 
mony shows  that  Chicago's  diversion 
has  been  offset  by  the  diversion  by  the 
Canadians  into  Lake  Sup>erior.  The 
levels  of  the  lakes  are  higher  as  a  result 
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of  the  Canadians'  diversion  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  water  by  Chicago  has 
not  equaled  it. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  your  last  statement  is  right, 
but  Canada  can  stop  that  diversion  any 
time  she  wants  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Can  you  imagine  Can- 
ada stopping  its  diversion? 

Mr.  SCHERER.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  contrary,  Can- 
ada would  like  more  water  to  feed  her 
powerplants  at  Niagara  and  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  have 
listened  to  this  argument  concerning  lake 
diversion  for  the  past  4  years.  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation is  more  traditional  than  real. 
The  legislation  is  badly  needed  by  the 
city  of  Chicago.  It  does  not  affect  my 
district  in  downstate  Illinois  therefore  I 
can  speak  as  an  impartial  observer. 
Chicago  Is  now  diverting  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  without  damage  to  the  Great 
Lakes  States  or  shipping  and  I  can- 
not possibly  see  how  any  damage  would 
result  from  an  additional  1.000-cubic 
feet-per-second  diversion.  I  also  fail  to 
see  why  my  friends  from  the  West  fear 
Canada  will  be  angry  and  want  to  divert 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  when 
they  already  have  a  precedent  set  by 
present  diversion  If  they  want  to  use  that 
as  an  excuse.  I  cannot  stretch  the  im- 
agination to  believe  that  lake  ports  or 
shipping  will  be  hurt  by  lowering  lake 
levels  one-fourth  of  an  inch  by  the  addi- 
tional diversion.  This  is  the  figure  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  gave  us 
as  the  amount  of  affected  level.  All  the 
bill  does  anyway,  is  to  study  the  effects 
of  additional  diversion,  therefore  I  can- 
not see  why  anyone  would  want  to  stop 
Chicago  from  getting  this  valuable  in- 
formation and  submitting  it  back  to  our 
committee  and  the  Congress.  I  urge  im- 
mediate passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield    to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois 

I  Mr.  LiBONATll. 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
diversion  bill  incorporates  the  plea  of  a 
hard-pressed  community  to  petition  the 
Congress  for  help  to  meet  its  needs  for 
studying  the  present  precarious  prob- 
lems; for  the  treatment  of  sewage  and 
waste,  so  necessary  for  the  health  of 
millions  of  people  within  the  environs  of 
Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

It  is  purely  a  crisis  brought  about  by 
the  increase  of  services  so  necessary  in 
a  growing  community. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  previous 
ruling  set  up  a  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second 
diversion.  The  present  act  sets  up  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  for  a  com- 
N  plete  study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Army 
engineers,  such  diversion  limited  to  a 
period  of  1  year. 

The  study  will  determine  navigation 
and  water  pollution  problems  and  a  sys- 
tematic analysis  of  water  conservation 


and  the  study  of  the  continued  lowering 
of  water  tables  during  the  past  15  years. 
The  factors  Involved  may  be  the  an- 
swer to  flood  control  and  distribution  of 
excess  waters. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  community 
can  afford  in  Its  conscience  to  deny  the 
needs  of  persons  of  another  community 
In  this  great  land. 

The  fresh  water  facilities  and  natural 
water  areas  belong  to  all  of  the  people — 
and  Just  because  some  communities  have 
no  such  Interest  or  problems  does  not 
dictate  to  good  conscience  of  the  citi- 
zenry to  disregard  and  deny  people  of 
another  community  the  cooperation  to 
make  possible  the  solution  of  a  problem 
that  threatens  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  its  people's  very  lives. 

The  health  of  a  community  Is  every- 
one's concern.  To  obstinately  refuse 
to  cooperate  to  bring  about  its  protection 
is  un-American. 

If  the  Congress  refuses  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago — then  perhaps  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  will,  by  its  own  edict, 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  its  pre- 
vious decision  wa.s  written.  Then  we 
may  suppose  that  the  same  objectors 
will  wail  out  the  old  wolf  cry  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  legislating  again. 

The  rights  of  th<;  people  of  Illinois  to 
take  sufficient  water  to  meet  their  mod- 
erate needs  is  as  right  as  the  law  of  sur- 
vival— so  be  It — and  with  the  help  of 
God-fearing  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  love  all  Americans  equally,  this 
study  must  be  made,  the  crisis  is  now.  the 
long-range  effects  of  any  experiment  Is 
for  tomorrow.  No  great  harm  can  re- 
sult from  this  program.  At  most  a  low- 
ering of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  In  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  can  result. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Boyle  I . 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1  introduced  in  the 
House,  in  this  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, by  the  dean  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation. Congressman  O'Brien. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
has  held  extensive  hearings  in  the  82d 
Congress — H.R.  6100  Sheehan  bill,  83d 
Congress — H.R.  3300— Jonas  bill,  84th 
Congress— HR.  3210— O'Brien  bill,  and 
the  85th  Congress — O'Brien  bill— H.R. 
2— on  legislation  similar  to  H.R.  1  and 
said  committee  has  heretofore  approved 
all  of  the  aforesaid  bills. 

The  bill  In  its  present  form— H.R.  1— 
specifically  limits  the  Increased  diversion 
to  1  year.  The  provisions  of  the  Instant 
bill  follow  the  principles  approved  at 
the  Senate  hearing  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  on  H.R.  2.  They  were 
then  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers and  the  State  Department.  Can- 
ada earlier  stated  It  had  no  objection  to 
a  proposed  1  year  temporary  Increase  in 
diversion  of  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
H.R.  1  specifically  divides  the  3 -year 
proposed  study  period  Into  the  following 
four  phases  or  periods: 

First  phase:  A  6-month  period  of  study 
to  develop  study  plans,  and  so  forth— no 
Increased  diversion. 


Second  phase:  A  12-month  period  of 
the  stream  survey  In  the  field  to  estab- 
lish existing  conditions — no  Increased  di- 
version. 

Third  phase:  A  12-month  study  under 
conditions  of  the  increased  diversion — 
annual  average  increase  of  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  diversion  for  1  year. 

Fourth  phaiie:  Six  months  required  to 
prepare  the  final  report  to  the  Con- 
gress— no  Incresised  diversion. 

This  bill— H.R.  1— authorizes  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  Metropohtan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  from  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago,  for  a  period  of  1  year,  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  water  of  1.000  cubic 
feet  per  second— over  the  presently  au- 
thorized diversion  of  1.500  cubic  feet  per 
second — to  enable  the  E>epartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army — acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers— to  study,  over  a  3-year  period 
as  above  detailed,  the  effect  thereof  in 
the  Improvement  In  navigation  condi- 
tions and  other  Improvements  along  the 
Illinois  Waterway  resulting  from  such 
increased  diversion  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  such  studies  and 
their  recommendations  before  June  1, 
1962. 

The  Illinois  Waterway— a  Federal 
navigable  waterway — was  opened  for 
navigation  March  1.  1933,  and  Colonel 
Sultan.  Army  district  engineer,  Chicago 
district,  in  his  report  on  the  matter. 
House  Document  No.  184.  73d  Congress. 
2d  session.  September  1933.  stated  that 
the  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
water  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago— authorized  In  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decree  of  April  21.  1930.  as 
"necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing navigation  in  the  Chicago  River  as 
a  part  of  the  port  of  Chicago"  and  sub- 
sequently authorized  for  navigation  of 
the  Illinois  Waterway  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1930 — plus  the  Chicago 
treated  sewage,  was  sufficient  for  the 
direct,  or  flotation  needs  of  the  Illinois 
Waten^ay.  but  that  there  was  some 
doubt  whether  this  would  provide  decent 
conditions  for  workers  on  or  about  the 
waterway. 

Colonel  Sultan  recommended.  In  his 
report,  that  after  the  treatment  plants 
of  the  sanitary  district  were  completed 
and  in  sei-vice,  navigation  conditions 
should  be  observed  for  about  2  years. 
He  said: 

Then,  and  then  only,  can  it  be  determined 
with  reaaonable  ceruinty  whether  any  ad- 
ditional diversion  la  necessary  In  order  to 
provide  decent  and  healthful  living  condi- 
tions for  boat  crews  and  river  terminal 
operators. 

This  test  has  never  been  made.  It  Is 
the  test  contemplated  In  the  similar 
legislation  passed  by  the  83d  Congress 
in  1954— HR.  3300— and  In  the  84th 
Congress  In  1956— H.R.  3210.  Both 
measures  were  vetoed  by  the  President. 
It  was  also  the  test  provided  In  H.R.  2 
of  the  85th  Congress— the  O'Brien  bill— 
which  passed  the  House  but  failed  to  pass 
In  the  Senate  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
85th  Congress.  It  Is  the  test  now  specifl- 
cally  provided  in  H.R.  1  with  the  actual 
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diversion  limited  to  1,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  1  year. 

The  entire  problem  of  t<?stlng  would 
become  a  duty  of  the  Army  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  who  would  have  the 
responsibility,  under  HJl.  1,  of  reporting 
and  making  their  recormnendatlons 
thereon  to  Congress. 

I  have  no  fear  but  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict engineers  and  those  of  the  Illinois 
Division  of  Waterways  will  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible  in  conducting  the 
tests. 

rACTUAL   AND   LIOAL   ASPtCTB   UT   DrVnsiON 

I  have  no  desire  at  this  late  hour  to 
impose  upon  this  House  a  lengthy  dis- 
sertation on  the  question  of  lake  diver- 
sion. Both  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  have  heretofore  repeatedly 
presented  their  views  on  this  subject  and 
a  repetition  here  would  be  of  no  avail. 

There  Is  one  outstanding  engineer  of 
recognized  national  standing  In  the  field 
of  hydraulics  and  Great  Lakes  levels, 
whose  professional  views  are  uniformly 
respected.  He  is  Horace  P.  Ramey, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Metro.r>olitan  San- 
itary District  of  Greater  Chicago.  A 
half  century  of  Mr.  Ramey's  professional 
engineering  activities  have  been  devoted 
In  this  particular  field. 

Chief  Engineer  Ramey  Is  therefore 
amply  qualified  to  speak  \iith  unques- 
tioned authority  of  this  subj  »ct  of  diver- 
sion. At  previous  hearings  of  this  House 
committee  his  noteworthy  paper  on 
"Great  Lakes  Levels  and  Thtir  Changes" 
was  submitted.  For  this  study  he  v.as 
awarded  the  Octave  Chanute  Medal  by 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 

On  June  20.  1957.  Chitf  Engineer 
Ramey  delivered  another  scholarly  pres- 
entation on  "Diversion  of  Water"  before 
the  Illinois  section  of  tht;  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Opponents  to  the  variors  diversion 
bills  heretofore  considered  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  that  que:tions  as  to 
an  Increase  In  diversion  or  otherwise 
should  be  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  not  to 
the  Congress. 

Contrary  to  this  view  the  supporters 
of  H.R.  1.  and  its  predecessors,  have 
always  insisted  that  Congress  has  ple- 
nary power  over  navigation  and  navi- 
gable waters. 

In  support  of  this  legal  phase.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  brief  on  this  subject  filed  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  and  Industry 
documents  that  we  have  that  right.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1930  further  demonstrates 
that  we  have  the  legal  right  to  legislate 
In  this  area. 

opposmoN  or  the  lakx  states 

It  is  recognized  that  the  consistent 
opposition  of  the  Lake  States  to  an  in- 
crease of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago,  of  any  nature  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
has  not  diminished. 

In  December  1957  the  State  of  New 
York  filed  a  motion  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  so-called 
Lake  Level  cases,  asking  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  decree  of  that  Court  of  April 
21, 1930.   They  sought,  among  other  mat- 


ters, to  require  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  of  Greater  Chicago  to  re- 
turn to  Lake  Michigan  the  water  taken 
therefrom  as  domestic  pumpage. 

This  was  followed  by  an  application 
of  similar  effect  filed  by  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Michigan.  In  which  the  State 
of  New  York  also  joined. 

Both  actions  attempted  to  require  the 
Chicago  area  to  dump  Its  sewage-treated 
effluent  Into  Lake  Michigan,  the  same 
source  from  which  Its  drinking  water  is 
drawn,  thereby  threatening  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  water  supply,  instead  of  emp- 
tying such  effluent  Into  the  canals  of  the 
sanitary  district  and  thence  into  the 
Illinois  Waterway.  The  latter  procedure 
has  been  followed  since  1900  and  Is  as 
authorized  by  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cree of  April  21.  1930,  and  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3.  1930,  for  navi- 
gation puiposes  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. 

The  action  instituted  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  December  1957  was  also  an 
apparent  attempt  to  frustrate  the  pro- 
posed action  by  the  85th  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2.  as  at 
the  time  of  the  above  attempt  by  the 
Lake  States  to  invoke  action  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  H.R.  2 
had  been  passc?d  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  1st  session  of  the  85th 
Conpress,  May  22.  1957.  and  was  then 
pending  before  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

Tlie  application  of  the  Lake  States  and 
the  motion  of  New  York  were  in  effect  a 
rehcsh  of  their  traditional  arguments 
presented  previously  at  the  congres- 
sional hearings  on  diversion.  They  were 
replete  with  legal  errors,  factual  mis- 
statements, and  unsupported  preposter- 
ous allegations  which  have  unfortunately 
ofttimes  heretofore  characterized  their 
opposition. 

Among  other  matters  considered  In 
thst  action  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
Initiated  by  tiie  Lake  States,  were  the 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  legal 
auti'iorities — including  the  decisions  in 
the  various  Lake  Level  cases — which  we 
assumed  demonstrated  the  exclusive 
riaht  of  the  Congress  to  act  in  matters 
affecting  navigable  waters,  such  as  those 
here  Involved  pertaining  to  a  Federal 
waterway. 

The  consideration  of  this  problem  by 
the  Supreme  Court  was  again  made 
necessary  because  the  Lake  States  in 
their  application  to  the  Supreme  Court 
sour.ht  a  presumptuous  declaration  that 
lerislaticn  such  as  that  proposed  by 
H.R.  2  would  be  in  effect  a  nullity.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  secure  an  unheard  of 
type  of  relief,  requesting  a  statement  or 
determination  from  the  Supreme  Court 
that  an  anticipated  action  of  Congress 
within  Its  proper  sphere  would  be  un- 
constitutional. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago filed  a  Joint  brief  in  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  Lake  States  and  the 
Solicitor  General,  at  the  request  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  filed  an  amicus  curiae 
brief. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  briefs  of 
all  the  parties,  this  flagrant  attempt  of 
the  Lake  States,  seeking  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  interfere 


with  the  exercise  of  congressional  Juris- 
diction or  to  delay  Congress  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
functions  was  appropriately  disposed  of 
by  a  summary  denial  of  the  relief — with 
the  right  to  renew  their  application  if 
substantial  facts  were  later  presented — 
sought  by  New  York  and  the  other  Lake 
States  in  the  order  of  March  3,  1958, 
entered  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
dismissal  order.  In  our  Judgment,  demon- 
strated the  refusal  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  act  In  such  a  way  as  to  Interfere  with 
the  exclusive  control  by  Congress  over 
Federal  waterways. 

Subsequent  to  the  Supreme  Court  or- 
der of  March  3,  1958,  however,  the  Lake 
States  again  attempted  to  frustrate  the 
action  of  Congress  by  anticipating  the 
Introduction  of  H.R.  1,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  They  filed,  on  November  3, 1958, 
a  so-called  amended  application.  This 
document  is  essentially  a  rehash  of  the 
earlier  documents  summarily  dismissed, 
on  March  3,  1958,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  All  of  the  allega- 
tions made  in  this  new  amended  appli- 
cation and  their  supporting  brief  have 
been  answered  by  the  joint  brief  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago. 
Despite  the  many  conflicting  speeches 
and  the  heat  engendered  over  the  years 
between  the  advocates  and  those  oppos- 
ing this  legislation,  a  calm  analysis  of 
the  actual  questions  involved  should 
demonstrate  to  unbiased  observers  that 
the  issue  is,  in  effect,  fundamentally 
simple.  And  its  solution  by  the  same 
token,  is  likewise  simple. 

The  residents  of  Illinois  have  demon- 
strated their  good  faith  and  their  basic 
rcr^.sonableness,  in  the  compromises 
which  have  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time  and  are  now  incorporated  in  H.R.  1. 
This  bill  would  enable  a  scientific  study 
to  be  made.  It  would  be  made  by 
trained,  impartial  men. 

The  repeated  myth  as  to  puffed  up 
anticipated  losses  to  navigation  and  by 
the  pov.'er  interests,  if  any  diversion 
from  Lake  Michigan  is  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  can  by  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  applicable  to  the  temporary  1- 
year  increased  diversion  of  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  authorized  by  HJl.  1. 

On  August  1.  1958,  Major  General 
Itschner,  Chief  of  Engineers,  transmitted 
to  Senator  Dottclas — pages  373-375.  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  hearings  on  H.R.  2. 
July  28.  29,  and  August  7,  1958 — the  re- 
port of  the  division  engineer  of  the  north 
central  division  at  Chicago,  evaluating 
the  effects  on  lake  levels  and  power  of 
an  increase  of  1,000  cubic  feet  |jer  sec- 
ond at  Chicago  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
A  summary  of  this  study  estimated  that 
the  maximum  resulting  lowerings  of 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  to  be  one- 
fourth  of  an  Inch  and  that  It  was  not 
practical  to  evaluate  the  effects  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  the  lowering.  As 
to  estimated  losses  of  dependable  hydro- 
electrical  capacity  at  the  Niagara  and 
St.  Lawrence  plants,  the  study  found  that 
they  were  of  such  temporary  nature  and 
small  magnitude  that  replacement  of  the 
loss  or  substitution  of  the  gain  In  ca- 
pacity would  not  be  Justified. 
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One  point,  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Consrressman 
O'BRnir,  wishes  to  make  abundantly 
clear  and  repeats  Is  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  of  Greater  Chicago  do  not 
seek  the  additional  temporary  diversion 
provided  In  H Jl.  1  as  a  substitute  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  sewage  of  Chicago's 
metropolitan  area. 

The  sanitary  district  collects  and 
treats  to  a  very  high  degree,  in  three 
modem  major  sewage-treatment  plants 
and  several  new  smaller  plants,  more 
than  a  billion  gallons  of  sewage  daily. 
No  other  metropolitan  area  In  the  world 
has  equal  facilities  or  performs  a  com- 
parable efficient  operation.  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1955 
selected  our  sewage-treatment  system 
as  one  of  the  "seven  wonders  of  Ameri- 
can engineering."  I  respectfully  urge 
that  H.R.  1  be  passed  by  this  House  to- 
day. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingku.]. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  sorrow  that 
I  find  myself  on  the  opposite  side  of  any 
Issue  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Klucztnski]  and  with 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Illinois  del- 
egation IMr.  O'Brisn].  We  have  heard 
It  said  that  this  is  a  piddling  amount  of 
water.  It  is  not.  The  people  of  Chicago 
want  to  divert  from  our  Great  Lakes — 
and  they  are  ours  as  much  as  theirs — 
what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  river 
10  feet  deep.  20  feet  wide,  and  all  the  way 
across  the  United  States,  in  just  15  days. 
That  is  just  how  much  water  they  want  to 
take  from  the  people  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  area.  They  are  now  taking  3.300 
feet  per  second  of  water.  In  addition 
to  that,  they  propose  to  add  an  addi- 
tional 1.000  cubic  feet.  For  comparison, 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois  contributes 
exactly  500  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water 
to  the  Great  Lakes. 

So  you  can  see  they  are  doing  far  bet- 
ter than  any  of  their  neighbors  on  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin,  and  are  taking  a 
resource  belonging  to  all  of  us  to  their 
own  sloth  in  handling  their  sewage  prob- 
lem. 

There  Is  presently  pending  a  proceed- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  an  open  decree  subject  to 
Court  review  on  application  of  any  party. 
If  there  were  any  merit  in  what  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  District  seeks  to  do.  I  am 
sure  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  honor  their  wishes  and  ac- 
cord them  relief,  and  would  have  done 
so  a  long  time  ago  Lf  there  were  any  merit 
to  their  case.  They  would  take  this 
course  instead  of  coming  before  the  Con- 
gress every  2  years  to  have  legislative 
relief.  In  due  course  of  time,  however, 
this  will  be  matter  vetoed. 

I  assume  that  my  colleagues  from  Chi- 
cago will  recognize  the  name  Prank 
W.  Chesrow.  He  is  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  District.  He  was  quoted 
on  January  29  of  this  year  as  saying : 

More  diversion  of  lake  wat«r  U  not 
needed — 


I  want  to  emphasise  that  word  "not" — 

Is  not  needed  for  sanitation  purposes  but 
solely  for  navigation  pxirpoMs  on  the  Illlnoto 
Waterway. 

This  is  witnessed  by  what  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  person  of  General 
Itschner,  Chief  of  that  corps,  had  to 
say;  and  on  many  occasions  he  or 
another  person  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  corps  has  said  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  additional  water  for  navi- 
gational purposes.  Indeed,  they  have 
pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  domestic 
pumpage  plus  the  present  diversion  is 
more  than  adequate  even  when  the  Chi- 
cago ship  canal  or  the  niinois  Water- 
way is  "double  tracked"  to  handle  up- 
bound  and  downbound  traffic  in  separate 
canals. 

The  real  situation  here  is  this:  The 
Illinois  Waterway  is  the  largest  chamber 
pot  in  the  world,  and  it  is  probably  the 
worst  smelling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  what 
goes  on  here.  The  sanitary  district  does 
not  properly  treat  its  sewage.  They 
have  a  two-State  system  of  collection. 
When  it  rains  Chicago  floods  their  storm 
runoff  together  with  their  sanitary 
sewerage  in  one  system  and  dumps  the 
whole  volume  of  sewage,  flowing  directly 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway,  with  little  or 
no  treatment.  This  is  why  the  sad  situa- 
tion in  the  waterway. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no  attempt 
by  Chicago  or  by  any  of  its  agencies  to 
meter  any  of  its  industry  and  its  industry 
is  not  watched  at  all.  As  a  result,  very 
large  amounts  of  industrial  waste  go  di- 
rectly into  this  waterway  without  any 
scrutiny  or  examination  by  any  person 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Ramey,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
sanitary  district,  said  that  its  efficiency 
dropped  to  87  percent  or  less  in  1955-56. 
And  he  went  on  to  state  that — 

About  10  tons  per  day  of  solids  went  into 
the  canal  in  19S6  and  more  than  18  tons  per 
day  In  1966. 

This  is  in  addition  to  80  tons  which 
go  into  the  watei-way  in  a  form  which 
Chicago  says  is  Impossible  to  strain  out 
under  existing  processes. 

This  last  contention  I  deny.  Mil- 
waukee and  other  cities  treat  their 
waste,  municipal  and  industrial  waste 
to  95-percent  purity.  Indeed,  one  may 
safely  drink  the  sewage  effluent  of  Mil- 
waukee. I  challenge  any  Chicagoan  to 
drink  the  sewage  effluent  of  that  city. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  was  said  by  a 
Mr.  William  Dundas,  of  the  Chicago 
Sanitation  District,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Engineering  News  Record,  a 
national  publication: 

The  900-square-nille  metropolitan  area 
feeds  about  1.200  million  gallons  of  sewage 
a  day  into  the  sanitary  district  planu  for 
treatment.  Prom  800  to  900  million  gal- 
lons per  day  flows  to  the  southwest  works, 
carrying  from  600  to  650  tons  of  solids.  An- 
other 100  tons  of  solids  are  pumped  dally 
to  the  southwest  plant  from  the  North  Side 
works. 

This  adds  up  to  700  to  750  tons  of  solids 
to  be  disposed  of  dally  at  the  southwest 
works.  Present  faculties,  however,  accord- 
ing to  William  A.  E>undafi,  general  superin- 
tendent, can  handle  adequately  only  450  to 
500  tons  per  day.  This  leaves  300  to  260  tons 
for  disposal  by  other  means. 


(Sludge  Is  the  eonaoltdnted  sewage  aollds 
settled  out  of  sewage  In  cither  the  primary 
or  secondary  eetUlng  tanks.) 

Mr.  Dundas'  other  means  la  simply 
dumping  into  the  sanitary  and  ship 
canal  all  200  to  250  tons  a  day  of  sewage 
solids  to  be  flushed  downstream  on  the 
unfortunate  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Now  let  us  characterize  the  state  of 
this  miracle  of  sanitary  engineering  sys- 
tem by  the  state  of  the  sanitary  and  ship 
canal  near  the  southwest  sewage  plant. 
I  quote  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Milton 
Adams,  nationally  known  sanitary  engi- 
neer, member  of  the  President's  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  and  head  of  the 
Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission, 
who  said : 

Some  of  you  may  wUh  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Dundas  what  he  means  by  those  last  three 
words  "by  other  means"  and  what  effect  this 
has  on  the  sanitary  quality  of  waters  of  the 
so-called  sanitary  and  ship  canal  serving 
the  southwest  works.  Unless  sludge  han- 
dling capacity  Is  balanced  to  receive  soUds 
accumulations  from  dally  sewage  flow,  either 
raw  or  partly  treated  sewage,  or  the  sludge 
itself  must  be  bypassed. 

May  I  now  submit  a  personal  observation 
of  downtown  river  conditions  Indicating  In- 
adequacy of  the  district's  collection  system 
or  Its  maintenance.  At  noon  on  last  Friday, 
the  13th,  I  was  crossing  the  river  Into  the 
Loop  on  the  north  sidewalk  over  the  West 
Jackson  Street  Bridge.  Looking  over  the  rail 
to  the  north.  I  spied  three  floating  objects 
along  the  west  bank — some  seven  or  eight 
near  the  east  bank  In  a  pool  of  suds  and 
broken  feces  and  other  flotsam  common  to 
raw  sewage.  It  so  happens  that  most  sewage 
and  pump  station  screen  rooms  collect  tbe4e 
objects.  The  point  is  these  objects  are  In- 
variably a  teUtale  of  the  presence  of  sewage. 
But  here  they  were  In  the  river  bobbing 
along  on  a  dry  day  winking  at  me  and  catch- 
ing an  occasional  ray  of  sunlight  as  It  came 
through  the  clouds. 

Now  I  ask  you  how  these  could  be  In  the 
Chicago  River  where  sewage  Is  all  faithfully 
collected  and  treated  by  the  district.  An- 
other Incident,  shall  we  say  of  a  faulty  sewage 
collection  system  or  regulator?  Additional 
diversion  from  the  lake  cannot  remedy  this 
problem — study    or    no    study. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board  I  was  called 
on  to  discuss  the  Chicago  diversion  contro- 
versy at  their  May  1057  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. There  was  already  talk  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  being  called  upon  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  study  in  the 
event  H.R.  2  of  the  85th  Congress  was  en- 
acted. I  told  the  members  our  Michigan 
convlctloxu,  the  Illinois  position  as  I  under- 
stood It.  and  that  of  the  other  States. 

Following  the  meeting.  I  suggested  to  the 
Surgeon  General's  Chief  of  Water  Supply  and 
Water  Pollution  Control,  "Mac,  maybe  you 
better  have  your  Chicago  boys  have  a  look- 
see  at  this  Chicago  area  problem  if  you  can. 
Tou  may  have  to  make  an  estimate  of  a  stir- 
vey  for  higher  authority  one  of  these  days 
and  you  ought  to  know  what  you  are  getting 
into." 

Now  it  so  happens  a  single  river  trip  was 
made  early  last  fall  on  these  waterways  and 
water  samples  collected  and  analyzed.  This 
single  exploratory  trip  was  all  the  Division 
had  resources  to  finance.  No  written  or  pub- 
lished report  of  findings  Is  available.  A  sum- 
mary sheet  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
showed  "aero"  oxygen  and  septic  condition 
in  the  Chicago  River  north  of  the  Loop.  Wa- 
ter coming  In  from  Lake  Michigan  with  It* 
100  percent  saturation  of  dissolved  oxygen 
dropped  almost  Inunedlately  to  zero  after 
reaching  the  Chicago  River.  The  oxygen 
continued  to  drop  progressively  as  the  trip 
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progressed  downstream.  Little  was  found 
below  and  none  In  the  Calumet  Sag  Channel 
samples. 

Should  this  finding  be  rvpreeentatlve  of 
formal  survey  results,  it  can  mean  but  one 
thing  to  this  engineer.  The  collection  and 
Interception  of  sewage  before  It  reaches  the 
waterway  Is  so  far  from  adequate  that  septic 
conditions  are  created  even  in  the  upper  wa- 
terways despite  the  amount  of  sewage  inter- 
cepted and  treated  at  the  district  plant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dincell] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to   the   gentleman   from   Oregon    (Mr. 

NORBLADl. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  legislation. 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  H.R.  1 
which  would  permit  an  additional  diver- 
sion of  1.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  for  a  period  of  1  year  into  the 
Illinois  Waterway.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  additional  diversion  would 
set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  in  our 
relationships  with  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nadian Government  contends  that  such 
additional  diversion  would  produce  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  navic:ation  interests 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary.  If 
we  were  to  enact  this  legislation  per- 
mitting additional  diversion  of  L^ke 
Michigan  water  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way our  Government  would  be  placed 
in  a  most  untenable  ixxition  to  resist 
Canadian  efforts  to  divert  additional 
water  from  the  Niagara  River,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  Canada  still  insists  on  its  right 
to  divert  the  Columbia  River.  Canada 
still  reserves  its  right  under  the  treaty 
of  1909  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Chi- 
cago diversion  contemplated  by  H.R.  1. 
Canada,  in  its  most  recent  aide  memoire. 
has  protested  a'^ainst  the  proposed  Chi- 
cago diversion  on  the  ground  that  such 
diversion  would  adversely  affect  naviga- 
tion and  hydroelectric  interests  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.  Surely,  if  this  pro- 
posed diversion  were  permitted  in  spite 
of  Canada's  protests,  and  Canadian  nav- 
igational and  hydroelectric  interests  suf- 
fered. Canada  might  very  well  take  the 
position  that  our  ignoring  their  protests 
would  give  Canada  sufficient  justification 
for  diverting  water  from  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin.  Those  of  us  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  know  full  well  the 
dangerous  effects  additional  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  would 
have  on  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
projects  in  oiu*  area.  These  projects  are 
extremely  important  to  the  economy  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to  my  State 
of  Oregon.  If  their  full  F>otential  were 
to  be  impaired  by  additional  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Columbia  River  by 
Canadian  interests,  it  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
people  in  Oregon  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  employment  in  industries  that 
necessarily  must  secure  their  water  from 
the  Columbia  River. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  Canada 
might  very  well  use  it  as  an  excuse  to 
divert  water  from  the  upper  Columbia 
River  in  Canada  to  the  Praser  River 
In  Canada.  If  such  a  diversion  is  made 
not  only  would  irrigation  and  hydro- 


electric projects  on  the  American  side 
of  the  Columbia  River  be  adversely  af- 
fected, but  also  the  level  of  the  lower 
Columbia  River  would  be  lowered  which 
would  imperil  shipping  which  uses  this 
river.  While  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
sanitation  problem  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  divert  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  solve  their 
problem  thus  setting  a  precedent 
whereby  Canada  could  divert  water 
from  the  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  Columbia  Rivers  which  would  re- 
sult in  tremendous  financial  losses  and 
jobs  to  those  people  employed  in  indus- 
tries which  utilize  the  water  and  water- 
power  from  these  rivers.  The  pollution 
in  the  Chicago  River  can  be  removed 
by  sewage  disposal  plants  such  as  are 
used  by  nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
country.  Why  should  the  proposed  di- 
version method  be  used  when  it  very 
likely  will  disrupt  our  good  relations 
with  Canada,  set  a  very  dangerous  prec- 
edent with  respect  to  diversion  from 
other  rivers  in  which  both  our  people 
and  the  Canadians  have  an  interest. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  unwise  and 
unsound  legislation  which  if  enacted 
could  ultimately  have  such  disa'^trous 
effects  on  the  economy  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  Broom- 
field  1,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  seems  as  if  the  matter  of  draining  ad- 
ditional water  from  the  Great  Lakes 
through  the  Illinois  Waterway  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  congressional  concern 
as  regular  as  the  first  robin  of  spring. 

Quite  frankly,  I  consider  this  newest 
plan  contained  in  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
1  for  the  mockingbirds. 

We  are  being  asked  to  toss  aside  the 
interests  of  States  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes  for  the  selfish  gain  of  one  of  these 
States.  We  are  being  a^ked  to  ignore 
the  protests  of  a  neighboring  nation 
which  has  been  our  friend  and  valiant 
ally  in  two  world  conflicts. 

We  are  asked  to  set  a.':ide  the  fruits  of 
some  30  years  of  work  in  Congress  and 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  of  thousands 
of  men  who  labored  through  cold,  bitter 
winter  weather  to  construct  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  in  order  to  complete  it  on 
schedule  this  year. 

We  are  asked  to  narrow  our  connecting 
channels  and  make  our  lake  beds  shal- 
lower, to  pose  possible  added  dangers  to 
navigation  and  the  largest  volume  of  ship 
traffic  in  the  world. 

We  are  asked  to  overthrow  a  decLsion 
of  our  Nation's  Supreme  Court;  to  by- 
pass one  of  its  rulings. 

All  this  is  sought  for  the  possible  gain 
of  one  American  city  and  for  the  possible 
disadvantage  of  dozens  of  others. 

Now,  this  situation  would  be  bad 
enough  if  it  stopped  right  there.  But 
very  few  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  later  repercussions  of  this  bill  and 
its  implications.  If  we  can  divert  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  why  can't  Can- 
ada? And  if  we  can  divert  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes,  why  can't  Canada  di- 


vert water  from  rivers  and  streams  which 
have  their  headwaters  in  her  territory 
and  flow  into  oiu:  Northwestern  States 
and  our  newest  State  of  Alaska? 

If  it  is  right  for  us  to  tell  Canada  that 
she  has  no  business  in  voicing  an  opinion 
on  a  matter  of  such  great  concern  to  her 
people,  then  has  not  Canada  the  right 
to  tell  us  to  go  soak  our  collective  heads 
on  her  own  plans  for  water  diversion? 

If  fair  play  and  international  courtesy 
are  not  to  be  considered  by  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill,  then  possibly  they  will 
yield  more  readily  to  self-interest  and 
realize  the  Pandora's  box  of  mishaps 
they  are  opening  on  our  Nation's  water- 
ways. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  are  going 
to  say  that  this  is  only  a  proposal  for  a 
1-year  test.  If  their  words  are  slightly 
muffled  and  distorted,  I  imagine  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  having  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing with  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  we  will  be  asked  next  year 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1  for  an 
additonal  2-year  period,  so  that  the 
full  effects  of  this  diversion  can  be 
studied. 

We  are  told  by  the  Army  EIngineers 
that  it  will  take  some  15  years  for  the 
Great  Lakes  to  build  up  to  previous  lev- 
els once  diversion  is  completed.  Now, 
what  if  this  diversion  is  more  serious 
than  our  engineers  first  figured?  After 
all,  this  is  a  test,  or  so  the  proponents 
claim.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  the  re- 
sults are  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture 
at  this  point.  If  the  results  are  known. 
as  the  proponents  of  H.R.  1  claim,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  a  test. 

But  our  Army  Eiigineer  estimates,  for 
every  1  year  of  such  testing,  it  will  take 
5  years  to  completely  undo  any  ill  effects 
of  such  tests.  That  is  too  great  a  risk 
to  take  with  one  of  the  most  important 
waterway  systems  in  the  world. 

If  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District  can 
have  its  way  in  this  matter  of  Great 
Lakes  water  diversion,  then  why  can't 
any  other  city — American  or  Canadian — 
have  the  same  privilege? 

If  the  United  States  can  take  unilat- 
eral action  on  this  issue,  then  why  can- 
not Canada  exercise  the  same  right? 

Let  us  not  put  one  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
the  great  benefits  our  Nation  will  derive 
from  its  completion.  Let  us  not  mark 
the  anniversai-y  of  the  completion  of 
this  great  engineering  project  by  action 
which  may  limit  its  effectiveness.  Let 
us  defeat  H.R.  1  and  live  up  to  our  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  the  Midwest,  the 
rest  of  our  Nation  and  our  good  neigh- 
bor, Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Detroit  News  of  February  9,  1959  : 

New  Round  in  Chicago  Water  Steal — Thk 
Story  Behind  Seven -State  Battle  Against 
Diversion 

(By  Stoddard  White) 

Without  Its  water — surrounding  seas,  in- 
land jewels,  Ufeglving  underground  recer- 
volrs — what  would  the  Water  Wonderland  be? 

Alarm  over  new  plans  to  steal  more  of 
one  of  Michigan's  most  precious  and  famed 
resources  has  caused  State  officials  to  mar- 
shal their  allies  around  the  Great  Lakes  In 
a  new  battle  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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So  important  I*  the  problem  of  water  supply 
to  the  whole  Nation  that  J.  Lee  Rankin, 
Bolicltor  General  of  the  United  States,  has 
called  a  conference  for  the  early  part  of 
March. 

He  will  invite  niinois  to  tell  its  futvire 
plans  in  the  historic  CThlcago  water  diversion 
from  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  other  seven 
Lake  States  to  state  their  opposition  to  what 
has  happened  and  what  might  happen. 

Led  by  Wisconsin,  the  other  States  have 
been  fighting  for  almost  40  years  to  check 
Chicago's  system  of  turning  Lake  Michigan 
water  westward  without  retvirnlng  any  of  it. 

Chicago  uses  lake  water  for  its  sewage  sys- 
tem, sending  the  result  westward  toward 
the  Mississippi — and  to  maintain  navigation 
for  barges  and  tugs  on  the  Illinois  Waterway. 

MAKCR    SHOWDOWN 

Tot  almost  the  first  time,  Illinois'  oppo- 
nents have  been  placed  on  the  defensive. 
In  March  they  m\ist  reply  to  a  mit  by  that 
State,  acting  for  a  small  water  authority 
centered  at  Lombard,  one  of  Chicago's  west- 
ern suburbs. 

That  water  authority  proposes  to  draw 
water — though  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that 
taken  at  Chicago — from  the  big  lake  and, 
after  using  it  25  miles  Inland,  send  it  down 
the  Mississippi  side  of  a  watershed. 

BClchlgan  and  the  other  States  contend 
that,  after  purification  In  a  sewage  disposal 
S]rstem,  the  water  should  be  returned  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Their  protest  cast  a  cloud  over  the  Lom- 
bard bond  issue.  Now  Illinois,  on  behalf  of 
the  Lombard  authority,  is  suing  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  order  to  make  Michigan  and 
the  others  stop  these  tactics. 

Nicholas  V.  Olds,  assistant  Michigan  at- 
torney general  in  charge  of  the  water  case, 
calls  the  Lombard  plan  "only  the  precursor  of 
a  flood  of  such  demands." 

"Lombard  wants  to  grow  at  our  expense." 
he  says.  "Ita  area  is  running  out  of  well 
water  for  homes,  commerce,  and  Industry. 
So  it  Is  in  the  position  of  being  in  danger  of 
overdrawing  your  bank  account  and  going 
to  another  bank  for  money." 

WORLD'S    GREATXST 

Olds  and  Attorney  General  Paul  L.  Adams 
head  a  fight  to  protect  every  drop  of  water 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin — the  largest  fresh- 
water basin  in  the  world. 

If  they  do  not  protect  it.  they  say.  the 
lake  States  will  lose  invaluable  quantities  of 
water,  and  Federal  and  local  governments 
will  lose  the  millions  of  dollars  they  have 
spent  to  maintain  navigation  channels, 
beaches,  recreation  areas,  and  water  supplies. 

Other  water-thirsty  communities,  behind 
the  divide  and  watching  their  own  wells  dry 
up,  view  the  lakes  with  longing  eyes.  They 
would  like  to  pump  lake  water  over  the 
divide — whence  it  never  would  be  returned. 

By  virtue  of  its  position  in  the  center  of 
the  basin,  Michigan  is  the  only  State  which 
can  abstract  water  from  the  lakes  and  auto- 
matically return  most  of  It  to  them.  Any 
other  community,  except  a  small  one  on  the 
very  lakeshore.  would  send  It  down  the  out« 
■Ide  of  the  divide,  never  to  return. 

Other  States  are  not  being  dogi  In  the 
manger,  however.  A  proposal  by  Youngitown 
and  other  oommunltles  In  southeastern  Ohio 
to  tHke  Lake  Erie  water  for  their  own  use  waa 
Mlapped  down  by  their  own  State  guvernmeut. 

NO  ixcimoNa 

Rvny  tmporUukt  mvinlotpaUty— Amtriean 
nr  0'UtKittMn--«n  Iha  UhN,  MO^nt  Ohlcngn, 
lotvirni  tu  tht  UHoi  th»  wtUor  wnloii  u  ItM 
fKiraeiad,  uHd,  unit  tmrintd  ihruuvh  trtKl* 

IllflU  pUltll. 

"Wa  MM  no  rtMOfi  why  Ohltftio  •hmiin  nnl 
ttf  rnMi  It  «•  UkiwUfl.*'  A<lMmi  «Hd  Olda 
iitiil  ihi  luif  Dtp«rtm«Hl.  which  mviit  ton* 
•MiMhi  iHmKif  to  0«n»dl«n  knm, 

"Ohtf  Miot  only  mcmm  ta  ihRl  ll  wo\il«  enai 
nonay  lo  «i  Mi  llui.  hy  uilni  UHi  Mluh* 


Igan  water.  Its  per  capita  cost  for  aewage 
treatment  is  well  below  that  of  much  smaller 
communities. 

"It  has  such  a  large  revenue-collecting 
base  that  it  could  well  afford  to  construct  and 
operate  the  works  necessary." 

What  are  the  objections  to  Chicago's  water 
diversion?  The  State  lawyers  say  these  are 
the  principal  damages: 

1.  To  navigation  and  oommerclal  inter* 
ests: 

Taking  more  than  1 ,800  cubic  feet  a  second 
for  domestic  use  has  lowered  Lakes  Mich- 
igan and  Huron  ^  Inches  and  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  an  inch  each.  Harbors  and  channels 
are  affected  correspondingly. 

THE  BIG  INCH 

An  inch  of  water  permits  a  large  lakes 
freighter  to  load  nearly  100  tons  of  cargo. 
It  Increases  the  annual  tonnage  of  the  whole 
lakes  fleet  by  1,500.000  gross  tons.  Lost  water 
levels  cost  the  fleet  94  million  In  annual  rev- 
enue and  increase  transportation  costs  on 
the  cheapest  transportation  system  in  the 
world. 

The  Federal  Government  dredges  100  of 
the  400  lakes  harbors.  Diverslflcatlon  nul- 
lifies costly  Federal  Improvements,  as  well  as 
costly  Improvements  by  local  governments 
and  Individuals — many  millions  of  dollars. 

Value  and  utility  of  the  huge  bulk  freight- 
ers Is  Impaired;  accordingly,  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  population  of  the  complain- 
ing States  are  injured. 

Additionally,  yachtsmen,  fishermen,  and 
other  small  boat  owners  operate  their  boats 
only  with  difficulty  during  low-water  pe- 
riods. 

2.  To  riparian  (waterside)  property: 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  shoreline  In  lakes 

states  has  been  substantially  damaged. 
Large  Investments  have  been  hurt  in  com- 
mercial and  private  summer  properties.  Ex- 
tensive damage  has  been  caused  to  fishing 
and  hunting  grounds,  spawning  beds,  and 
open  marshes. 

3.  To  the  rights  of  the  States  themselves: 
These  States  suffer  damage  to  parks,  camps, 

and  fish  hatcheries  on  the  lakeshore.  They 
suffer  as  consiimers  of  lake-borne  coal  for 
public  buildings  and  State  Institutions. 

4.  Specifically,  to  New  York  State  and  Its 
citizens  for  power  losses  In  the  Niagara  and 
St.  Lawrence  Rivers: 

New  York  citizens  lose  a  potential  revenue 
of  $1,027,841  a  year  because  the  water  goes 
west  instead  of  east  and  over  Niagara  Falls 
or  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  hydroelectric 
powerplants.  This  figure  is  doubled  if  Can- 
ada's equal  share  is  considered. 

THX  lasvx 

Illinois'  opponents  among  the  Lakes  States 
ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  halt  the  discharge 
of  treated  sewage  into  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
and  Ship  Canal  and  to  require  that  it  be 
returned,  purified,  to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 

They  suggest  that  the  Court  appoint  a 
"special  master" — a  powerful  Investigator  for 
Itself — to  take  testimony  and  report  on  Chi- 
cago's compliance  with  an  order  to  return 
its  water  to  the  lake. 

(Former  Chief  Justice  Charles  Bvans 
Hughes  was  such  a  "special  master"  in  IQJO. 
The  High  Court  afllrmed  his  findings  of  great 
loss  to  the  other  StaUa.  In  1080  It  ordered 
the  dlvsrslon  held  down  to  1,S00  oublo  feet 
ft  seooDd,  In  ftddlUon  to  domaMtle  pumpage, 
that  water  ordinarily  needed  fur  huma,  uuni< 
marclHl  and  Indvistrial  visa,  This  ordtir  •till 
lUnda ) 

iMllPltop  Clancrftl  Itmilitn,  mi  hu  M«r«h 
hMrliig,  will  fttiani|)t  i«i  Imiulr*  how  rhl< 
«Niid  ll  fumini  wuh  lu  ■iwftfi  irMimiiii 
protrftm. 

CnltRin'i  npoontnta  rnntonH  that  tha  Pin* 
•lin«y  it(  Uii*  (rtHiiitaiU  pUu^M  Itaa  ilrtiiiiJiDl 
tit  I  )f%M%  IrtMit  aUihii  Dft  usr«»iik  lo  ftooul 
IS  p«r«»hl. 

MiMiMii'i  HHd  nth»r  lulM  Into  w)tM«  wn* 
Itri  Ohttinio'i  trintrrt  mwri*  U  (tii«hArgta« 


complain  that  treatment  Is  Inadequate.  A 
leading  engineering  publication  says  that, 
of  700  to  750  tons  of  solids  to  dispose  of 
daily,  Chicago's  plants  can  handle  only  45Q 
to  500  tons. 

Cmcs   OBJECT 

This  means,  according  to  the  engineers, 
that  200  to  250  tons  of  solids  a  day  must  be 
disposed  of  by  other  means.  Many  of  these 
are  fiushed  down  the  Chicago  and  Illinois 
Rivers. 

Smaller  communities  along  these  rivers 
between  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  object 
to  the  sewage.  Their  alternative  Is  a  greater 
fiow  from  Lake  Michigan,  which  often  fioods 
their  towns.  The  third  proposition  is  that 
of  the  opposing  SUtes — that  Chicago  be 
made  to  spend  the  money  to  purify  its  sew- 
age and  return  it  to  Lake  Michigan. 

International  complications  enter  the  pic- 
ture. Ontario,  at  least,  had  asked  lU  Federal 
Government  to  protest  to  the  United  States 
against  Chicago  diversion. 

"There  certainly  Is  real  ground."  Michi- 
gan's lawyers  told  the  SUte  E>epartment.  "for 
fearing  that  Canada  will  use  (Chicago  di- 
version) against  us  in  case  we  get  into  a  dis- 
agreement with  Canada  over  its  intentions 
to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River." 

(The  Columbia  passes  through  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  The  right  of 
Canada  to  use  some  of  the  water  before  it 
gets  to  this  country  and  empties  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  a  subject  of  current  con- 
troversy and  study.) 

The  opposing  States  also  worry  about  the 
growth  of  Chicago  and  lu  water  problems. 
It  already  has  the  world's  largest  sewage 
treatment  system. 

HUCX   GBOWTH    BXXN 

In  1930 — when  the  present  Court  order  was 
issued — the  sanitary  district  of  Chicago  cov- 
ered 450  square  miles.  By  1057  this  had 
grown  to  920  square  miles — and  It  had  be- 
come known  as  the  metropolitan  sanitary 
district. 

Chicago  has  bragged  that  it  will  grow  to 
supply  filtered  water  to  3  million  people  not 
now  receiving  It.  This  figure  does  not  even 
consider  Industrial  demand. 

Chicago  serves  not  only  Itself,  but  85  ad- 
joining suburbs.  Estimates  are  that  within 
our  time  Its  population  will  exceed  15  million 
people.  In  17  years,  the  opponents  say.  the 
ordinary  diversion  of  water  for  domestic 
pumpage  will  double  and  lower  the  lake  an- 
other 2  Inches. 

Michigan  and  the  other  contestants  worry 
lest  they  are  not  moving  fast  enough. 

Sovereign  States  are  exempt  from  what 
lawyers  call  the  doctrine  of  laches — the  doc- 
trine that  it  Is  the  complainant's  fault  if  be 
falls  to  protest  against  a  wrongdoing. 

Olds  says  this  is  something  like  publishing 
the  banns  in  a  church — In  effect,  speak  now 
or  forever  hold  your  peace. 

MUST   ACT   NOW 

But  courts,  from  time  to  time,  have  refused 
relief  to  municipal  or  other  sovereign  entitles 
which  failed  to  assert  their  rights. 

"We  Insist  that  we  might  wake  up  20 
years  hence  snd  find  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
vinced that  we  did  not  protest  enough  and 
therefore  are  not  entitled  to  rtUsf,"Olds  saya. 

Another  ancient  dootrins  is  that  of  rt« 

fiurlan  (sltoreslds  owner)  rights.  That  doo* 
rlns  says  that  only  ths  riparian  uwusr  haa 
ths  right  to  Inks  waUr  and  that  ths  right 
»v«n  tn*n  bt^longs  only  to  the  |i«nd  user  »nil 
ths  bsn#nt  muNt  bo  to  th*  Und  Itaeir 

Tti  «n>wsr  thU  ariMmmit,  ritifingo  nigMM 
thnl  tilt  whnls  Minis  of  IlllnnU  |«  Uif  ri> 
purun  iiwiitr  nf  OhlMiti'i  wftt*rrr«inv 

MlvhlgNiil  iNwytra  •ny,  httwsvsr,  h  liMti 
iooiplhf  iif  rlimriNn  f\%\\\*  li  ihitt  \\\*  umhp 
miisi  ffitirit  a  r«a^<titrtiiis  amtiuitt  o(  whMl 
h»  hns  UKvii  rruiit  ih«  ili«>nni  ur  UliVi 

Ths  nrak  bill  In  Ihi  lOhO  CuiiirtM  Miltd 
for  iin  Mirft  l.ooo  aubiv  ftti  a  iMond  itl 
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Chicago  for  other  improvements,  including 
navigation  and  sanitation. 

TWO   TIZW8 

Chicago  argues  that  1,800  cubic  feet  for 
domestic  pumpage  is  needed  to  sxistaln  navi- 
gation on  the  sanitary-ship  canal.  This  is 
one  of  America's  most  Important  Inland  wa- 
terways, connecting  Chicago  with  the  Mls- 
slcsippl  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  Gen.  Emerson  R.  Itachner,  Chief  of 
the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers,  says  that  the 
present  1,500  cubic  ieet  is  ample. 

The  canal  is  what  is  known  as  slack  water, 
and  water  is  needed  only  to  open  and  close 
the  locks  to  permit  the  passage  of  boats. 

It  is  worse  than  slack  water,  Michigan  au- 
thorities declare.  They  call  it  a  cesspool, 
and  say  that  lU  use  as  a  dumping  area  for 
sewage  only  postpones  the  day  when  Chi- 
cago will  be  compelled  to  adopt  Michigan's 
solution — treating  the  water  and  returning 
it  to  Lake  Michigan. 

"The  canal  has  become  a  fetid  mess," 
Adams  and  Olds  say.  "As  long  as  the  sani- 
tary district  insists  on  using  it  as  a  cesspool 
for  untreated  industrial  wastes  and  inade- 
qtiately  treated  sewage,  there  will  be  clamor 
for  more  diverted  water  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan." 

ICnXIONS   SPENT 

General  Itschner  says  that  even  if  dupli- 
cate locks  were  built  in  the  future  to  handle 
Increased  traffic  on  the  busy  waterway,  1,760 
cubic  feet  of  water  a  second  would  be  ample. 

"The  Federal  Government  spends  millions 
of  dollars  annually  In  maintaining  adequate 
depths  in  connecting  channels  and  shallow 
areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,"  the  Michigan  attorneys  told 
Rankin.  "Otir  ports  and  cities  spend  large 
sums  for  the  same  piirpose. 

"It  Is  illogical  to  Bjjend  money  on  one  hand 
BO  that  proper  depths  can  be  maintained  and 
then  allow  a  diversion  which  militates 
against  the  maintenance  of  such  depths — 
particularly  when  the  diversion  can  be 
stopped  by  requiring  (niinois)  to  return  Its 
treated  effluent  to  the  lake." 

SKIP   COVKTS,   CAXatXaS    ASK 

American  and  Canadian  steamship  com- 
panies propose  that  ths  Chicago  water  di- 
version controversy  be  taken  out  of  the 
courts— even  the  US.  Supreme  Court — and 
adjudicated  by  an  International  body. 

Their  proposal  came  at  a  recent  Joint  con- 
Tention  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  its 
Canadian  counterpart,  the  Dominion  Ma- 
rine Association. 

The  two  groups  propose  that  the  matter  be 
studied  by  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. This  body  was  created  in  1909  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  has  almost 
extraterritorial  powers  over  such  boundary 
disputes  as  this. 

BOW    cmCAOO    TmtND    TIDB 

Chicago  diverts  water  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan by  what  once  was  considered  an  engi- 
neering miracle. 

Until  1900  ths  Chicago  Rlvsr  flowed  east 
into  the  lake.  Then  lu  course  was  reversed 
to  bring  In  frssh  water,  after  a  series  of 
severs  typhoid  outbreaks  rssulted  from  sew- 
age polluting  the  drinking  water  Intakes  tn 
the  lake. 

The  lute  of  Missouri  sought  ftn  Injunction 
\a  prevent  opening  of  the  Ohloftgo  ■anitary 
Oanftl.  It  feftreH  thftt  OhteftgoHi  Wftate*  would 
Imperlt  ih«  ll.  UuU  wftier  aupply. 

Bui  ih9  inntUry  dlaU(«t  rMMonad  thftt, 
nn«i  liftrltd.  Ih9  fluw  would  ho  hftrd  Ui 
Minp-svsn  hy  %  Murl  ordWi  io  \\  oul*i)jF 
itrdared  %  dam  knfwhMI  oul  )W  JunUftry  Ij 
IHOfl,  hsfure  ihs  tirdar  oould  tw  iMUid.  MM 
turned  tho  wfttiH  of  iho  OhiOMO  Hivtr  wni* 
WN^d.    • 

iXffUk  MOM  *M  m 

Thuugh  voiooi  hy  rroildihl  lUonhowiP.  i 
hill  paased  hy  OoniroN  iMl  yt^r  would  hftvt 
pMitiiitfd  Ohloftfh  M  ineroMt  by  i.OOO  eubts 
OV— -NO 


feet  a  second  the  Lake  Michigan  water  it 
uses. 

The  new  figure  of  2,500  so  aroused  N.  Q. 
(Ance)  Damoose,  city  manager  of  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  that  he  wrote  a  conversion  of 
"this  innocent  little  figure"  into  quantities 
that  "people  can  visualize."  Other  engineers 
confirm  his  figuring: 

Diversion  of  2,600  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second  is  diversion  of  more  than  a  million 
gallons  a  minute — 1.6  billion  gallons  a  day. 

This  would  permit  Chicago  to  waste  as 
much  water  in  6  hours  as  all  Detroit  used 
in  a  day. 

The  amount  Chicago  could  have  diverted 
In  1  day  wo\ild  have  filled,  to  a  depth  of  10 
feet,  a  trench  20  feet  wide  stretching  from 
Traverse  City  nearly  to  Kalamazoo. 

At  the  rate  of  2,500  cubic  feet  a  second. 
Traverse  City  could  be  covered  with  a  foot 
of  water  in  1  day.  In  a  month,  downtown 
Traverse  City  would  be  inundated  "to  the 
height  of  the  new  street  lights." 

In  3  minutes  Chicago  would  take  enough 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  to  supply  Traverse 
City  for  a  whole  day. 

Three  hours  of  2.600-foot  diversion  at 
Chicago  would  take  enough  water  to  supply 
Detroit  and  Michigan's  nine  other  largest 
cities  for  a  whole  day. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  calls  for  a  1-year  diversion 
and  a  study  of  its  effects.  A  study  is  not 
necessary  and  its  result  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  It  is  not  necessary  for  navi- 
gation. The  Illinois  Waterway  is  a  slack- 
water  system.  All  that  is  needed  to  de- 
termine navigation  needs  is  a  pencil  and 
paper.  This  has  already  been  done  by 
the  Corps  of  ETngineers.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  effect  upon  lake 
levels.  Again  pencil  and  paper  have  suf- 
ficed. As  for  pollution,  the  principal 
difficulty  results  from  a  lack  of  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  water  below  Chicago.  If 
you  take  an  additional  thousand  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  fresh  lake  water  and 
dump  it  into  the  sanitary  canal,  it  Is 
going  to  abate  the  pollution.  The  laws 
of  biochemlstnr  have  not  been  repealed. 
The  report  will  state  that  the  diversion 
was  helpful  in  combating  pollution  in  the 
sanitary  canal.  This  is  what  we  dread 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  When  we  au- 
thorize this  study,  by  implication  we  say 
that  if  It  is  successful  further  diversion 
will  be  authorized.  The  State  of  Michi- 
gan does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
right  in  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District  to 
continue  to  divert  this  water  over  any 
period  of  time. 

The  facta  regarding  millions  of  dollars 
of  loss  to  other  Lake  States  from  a  per- 
nument  diversion  are  well  known. 

The  loss  of  power  to  the  New  York 
Power  Authority  from  a  I -year  tempo- 
rary diversion  has  been  variously  eitl- 
mftted  Rt  from  1001.000  to  |1,SS1,000. 
Add  to  this  a  ooat  of  $641,000  for  eon- 
duettni  tht  itudy,  tnd  tht  toUl  ooat  of 
h  l-yohr  tomporhry  dtv»r«ton  ta  lemd- 
whfrt  bdtwMD  II.IM.OOO  und  ll.NI.OOO, 
without  inoludlni  hny  Iom  of  ihlpolni 
or  )hlif«l\orf  property  vaIum  thit  nufht 
rMUli 

Thf  DnartiMnt  of  KHlth,  Muohtlon. 
«Ad  Wtlnrt  hM  found  thot  tht  lamo 
FMUlti  with  roiftrd  to  pollution  ftbato- 
mint  oould  tot  iohttvod  toy  eonitruetlon 
and  operation  of  additional  faellltiN  at 


Chicago.  They  estimate  that  such  fa- 
cilities could  be  installed  for  from  $750.- 
000  to  $1,500,000  without  diverting  a  sin- 
gle additional  drop  of  Great  Lakes  water. 
The  cost  of  doing  this  is  about  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  a  temporary  increase  in 
diversion.  The  question  is.  Who  shall 
bear  the  cost,  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
the  people  of  the  Great  Lakes  States  or 
the  people  of  Chicago?  If  this  Congress 
insists  on  helping  Chicago,  it  should  be 
honest  about  it  and  pass  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District,  build  these  alternative  facili- 
ties, and  leave  the  lake  levels  alone. 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  does 
have  serious  problems  with  regard  to 
pollution  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal. 
The  State  of  Michigan  and  other  States 
bordering  the  Great  Lakes  recognize  this 
and  have  in  the  past  consented  to  tem- 
porary increases  in  the  diversion  of 
Great  Lakes  water.  But,  we  do  not  con- 
sent to  the  diversion  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  con- 
necting waterways  is  hindered  by  any 
lowering  of  levels  of  the  lakes  and  con- 
necting waterways  however  slight. 

The  resulting  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers 
would,  as  has  been  Indicated,  deprive  the 
New  York  Power  Authority  of  generative 
capacity. 

The  effects  on  lakeshore  properties 
and  watertable  levels  are  difficult  to 
estimate  but  would,  nevertheless,  be 
detrimental. 

Chicago  is  the  only  Great  Lakes  city 
taking  water  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  and  i>ermanently  diverting  it  to 
another  watershed.  Every  other  city  c«i 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  Milwaukee, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Erie,  and  Buffalo,  re- 
turns the  water  it  uses  to  the  lakes  after 
proper  treatment.  Chicago  does  not  do 
so  because  its  treatment  facilities  are  not 
adequate  to  permit  it  to  return  the  water 
it  uses  to  the  lakes  without  contaminat- 
ing its  own  water  supply. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  Is  proper 
treatment  not  increased  diversion.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  its  report  of  April  1957.  rec- 
ommends four  possible  methods  by  which 
Chicago  could  obtain  water  quality  in  the 
sanitary  canal  that  would  compare  fa- 
vorably to  that  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased diversion  requested  here.  These 
alternatives  involve  improvement  of 
Chicago's  sanitary  collection  and  treat- 
ment facilities  and  Involve  expenditures 
for  improvements  by  the  city  of  Chicago. 
These  are  the  methods  used  by  all  other 
Great  Lakes  oommuntties  and  all  involve 
oxpenso  to  tho  oltlsens  of  tbooo  oommu- 
nitlei  for  inataUatlon  and  oporatlon. 
Wo  ask  only  that  Ohtoasro  roootnlM  It* 
obUtatlon  to  tako  thooo  atopi,  aa  w« 
havo,  rathor  than  attempUnv  to  aolvo  Ita 
dimeultlN  by  dlvorUnr  w»ltr  to  tht 
dftrimont  of  othor  Ortat  Lakti  oom- 
nunltlNi 

Xn  briff.  wi  fool  that  a  1-mr  dlvtr* 
•ion  would  bo  dotrlmtntal  to  Mlehlfan'i 
U\ttr««ti  and  wt  furthor  fool  that  Ohl* 
eaio'i  problimi  ou  bo  bottor  mot  by 
adoptlni  ono  or  mora  of  tho  altirnatlvo 
mtthodi  propoittf  by  tho  DiuMrtmont  of 
Moalih.  Idueatlon,  and  Wtlfaro.  Wo 
object  io  ihi  ImpUeatloni  of  authorlilni 
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a  temporary  Increase  In  diversion  for 
test  purf>oses.  We  are  convinced  that 
once  additional  diversion  is  begun  It  will 
not  be  stopped.  The  last  sentence  of 
H.R.  1  says: 

The  report  •  •  •  shall  contain  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  continuing  the  au- 
thority to  divert  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
Into  the  Illinois  Waterway. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  author- 
izing a  study  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever unless  Congress  is  prepared  to  take 
action  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
tests. 

We  oppose  with  all  our  might  any 
recognition  by  this  body  that  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  District  can  be  authorized 
by  Congress  to  disregard  its  obligation 
to  adequately  treat  its  waste  by  shifting 
its  burden  to  other  Great  Lakes  States. 
We  ask  you  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  the 
ultimate  objective  of  this  bill  which  is 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  permanent  and 
continuous  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes  never  to  be  returned. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirriNl. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  hearing  much  about  the  ur- 
gent necessity  for  passage  of  this  bill  be- 
cause of  the  serious  sanitation  problems 
of  Chicago  and  the  dire  consequences 
that  would  follow  If  we  reject  the  bill. 
Many  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  might  think  that 
this  pressing  problem  is  something  new. 

I  should  like  to  focus  attention  on  an 
application  made  by  the  city  of  Chicago 
back  In  1913  to  the  then  Secretary  of 
War,  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  for  approval  of  a 
proposal  to  divert  Lake  Michigan  water. 
The  reasoning  used  then,  in  1913.  by  Sec- 
retary Stlmson  is  still  appropriate  and 
even  more  compelling  today.  This  U 
what  he  said: 

Zn  a  word,  evtry  drop  of  w«t«r  taken  out  at 
Ohloago  ntcessarlly  tends  to  nullify  costly 
Improvements  made  under  direct  authority 
of  OongrMs  throughout  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
a  withdrawal  of  the  amount  now  applied  for 
would  nullify  luoh  expendlturea  to  amount 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  In- 
fllot  an  even  greater  loss  upon  the  navigation 
interests  using  such  waters. 

On  ths  othsr  hand,  ths  d«mind  for  the 
diversion  of  this  watsr  at  Ohloago  Is  based 
solely  upon  ths  nssds  of  thst  olty  for  sanita- 
tion. •  •  • 

The  svldenos  Indtoatss  that  at  bottom  the 
Issus  comas  down  to  ths  qusstlon  of  costs, 
Othsr  adsqufttt  systsms  of  sewags  disposal 
ars  possible  and  are  In  uss  throughout  tbs 
world.  •  •  • 

Zt  u  manlfsst  that  so  long  »s  ths  city  Is 
permitted  to  Incrsass  ths  amount  of  water 
which  It  may  take  from  the  lakes,  there 
will  be  a  very  strong  temptation  placed  upon 
It  to  postpone  a  more  sclsntlflo  and  possibly 
mors  sxpenslvs  msttaod  of  disposing  of  Its 
sswags. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  focus 
attention  upon  some  of  the  underlying 
legal  aspects  of  the  bill. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  bill  has  been 
carefully  drafted  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  proposed  study  Is  somehow  related 
to  navigation:  no  reference  whatever  is 
made  in  the  bill  to  the  principal  and 
only  purpose  of  the  proposed  study; 
namely,  sanitation. 


The  reason  for  the  careful  draftsman- 
ship is  readily  apparent  if  one  studies 
the  Supreme  Court  opinions  in  Wiscon- 
sin V.  Illinois  et  al.  (278  U.S.  367  (1928) 
and  281  U.S.  179  (1930)).  which  are  the 
decisions  under  which  Chicago  is  now 
permitted  to  divert  water  in  the  amount 
of  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  the  1928  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

Insofar  as  the  prior  diversion  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  navigation  It 
was  without  legal  basis  because  made  for 
an  Inadmissible  purpose.  The  sanitary  dis- 
trict authorities  relying  on  the  argument 
with  reference  to  the  health  of  its  people 
have  much  too  long  delayed  the  needed  sub- 
stitution of  suitable  sewage  plants  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  diversion  In  the  future. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  now  complain  If 
an  Immediate  heavy  burden  Is  placed  upon 
the  district  because  of  their  attitude  and 
course. 

In  the  1930  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  at  page  184: 

This  Court  held  that  diversion  for  sani- 
tation Is  Illegal  and  Inadmlssable. 

And  at  page  185: 

Diversion  to  remove  a  nuisance  created  by 
th9  sewage  of  Chicago  is  not  in  aid  of 
navigation. 

With  respect  to  the  diversion  then 
being  made  by  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District  Into  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal,  the  Court  had  this  to  say.  at  page 
196: 

The  defendant  State  (of  Illinois)  and  lU 
creature,  the  sanitary  dlitrlct.  were  reduc- 
ing ths  levsl  of  ths  Great  Lakes,  were  In- 
flicting great  losses  upon  the  complainants 
and  were  violating  their  rights,  by  diverting 
from  Lake  Michigan  S.ftOO  or  more  cubic  feet 
per  second  Into  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
for  ths  purpose  of  dllutlnp  and  carrying  away 
the  Bcwnge  of  Chicago.  The  diversion  of  the 
water  for  that  purpose  was  held  Illegal,  but 
a  restoration  of  the  Just  rights  of  ths  com- 
plainants was  made  gradual  rather  than  Im- 
mediate In  order  to  avoid  so  far  as  might  be 
the  possible  pestilence  and  ruin  with  which 
ths  dsfendants  havs  done  much  to  confront 
thsmislves  *  *  *  .  Ths  deiendnnts  have  sub- 
mitted their  plans  for  ttis  disposal  of  ths 
sswags  of  Chicago  In  such  a  way  as  to  dimin- 
ish so  far  as  pofslbls  tho  diversion  of  ths 
watsr  from  the  lake  *  •  *  .  They  are  mate- 
rial only  as  bsaring  on  thii  amount  of  dimi- 
nution to  bs  rsqulrsd  from  tlms  to  tlms.  and 
ths  times  to  bs  fixed  for  saoh  stop,  and  thsre- 
fors  we  shall  not  rspsat  ths  sxamlnatlon.  Zt 
already  has  been  deolded  that  the  defend- 
ants are  doing  a  wrong  to  ths  oomplalnanU 
and  that  thsy  must  stop  It.  Thsy  must  find 
out  a  way  st  thtir  peril  *  ••  It  (ths  Btats 
of  Illinois)  can  bass  no  dsfsnsss  upon  dif- 
ficulties that  it  has  itself  creaUd.  If  lU 
constitution  stands  In  ths  way  of  prompt 
action  It  must  amend  It  or  ylsld  to  an  au- 
thority that  Is  paramount  to  ths  Btats. 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  exphclt 
holding  that  water  diversion  for  sanita- 
tion purposes  is  illegal,  and  that  water 
diversion  can  only  be  validly  authorized 
for  purposes  of  navigation,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  review  the  committee  report  and 
the  available  documents  with  respect  to 
the  relation  of  the  proposed  study  to 
navigation. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  to  those 
of  us  who  oppose  this  bill  that  It  should 
have  been  brought  to  the  floor  before 
printed  copies  of  the  committee  hearings 
held  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcom- 


mittee of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  are  available.  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  the  printed  hearings  held 
before  that  subcommittee  during  the  last 
Congress  and  I  should  like  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Members  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  L.  Person,  wlio 
spoke  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
said  this: 

Recent  studies  of  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive water  requirements  for  navigation  on 
the  Illinois  Waterway  show  that  the  present 
authorized  diversion  of  1. 500  cubic  feet  per 
second  plus  domestic  pumpage  from  Lake 
Mtchligan  Is  adequate  to  meet  navigation 
requirements.  An  Increase  of  l.CXX)  cubic 
feet  per  second  In  the  diversion  would  re- 
sult In  an  average  Increase  In  velocity  of 
about  one-tenth  of  a  mile  per  hour.  This 
would  tend  to  have  a  slight  effect  on  naviga- 
ton  in  the  Illinois  Waterway,  since  about  85 
percent  of  the  commerce  on  the  waterway 
Is  upbound.  so  there  would  be  a  sUghtly 
adverse  edect. 

Following  that  statement,  at  page  22 
of  the  printed  hearings  there  appears 
the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Thank  you.  General.  Now 
that  the  Corps  of  Kr^glneers  report  has  been 
completed,  are  there.  In  your  opinion,  any 
further  studies  or  Investigations  necessary 
before  conclusions  can  be  reached  on  the 
effects  on  this  proposed  diversion? 

General  PcasoN.  Only  Insofar  Iks  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  diversion  on  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  waterway  are  concerned. 
As  far  as  navigation  and  powsr  effecu  ars 
concerned,  and  effects  on  shore  property,  we 
feel  that  our  report  Is  complete. 

In  the  committee  report  on  this  bill, 
at  page  7,  appears  the  following : 

The  Department  of  the  Army  suted  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  propoaed 
legislation  Is  necessary  or  desirable  Is  ons 
upon  which  ths  Department  Is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  comment  since  the  possible  Improve- 
ments In  sanitary  conditions  arising  from 
the  diversion  Is  a  matter  not  within  Its 
Jurisdiction,  and  that  with  respect  to  navl* 
gatlon.  ths  Department  has  already  sub- 
mitted a  report,  printed  as  Senate  Document 
No.  29  of  the  SSth  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress takes  an  oath  of  offlce  to  protect 
and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  just  as  do  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Surely  there  is  a 
heavy  obligation  resting  upon  each  of  us 
to  consider  seriously  the  constitutionality 
of  bills  presented  to  Congress.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism from  Members  of  this  body  who 
contend  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
disregarded  constitutional  principles.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  those  critics  will 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  X 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  coming  to  the 
close  of  this  very,  very  Important  legis- 
lation; we  are  about  to  vote  on  it  very 
shortly,  and  I  am  happy  that  we  are 
coming  to  a  close,  because  I  have  had  to 
roll  up  my  cufTs;  we  are  pumping  so 
much  water  I  cannot  keep  them  dry. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Z  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  simply  want  to  make  this  observation 
in  connection  with  the  statement  he  has 


Just  made.  We  have  heard  here  about 
the  tremendous  volume  of  water  that  is 
going  to  be  diverted.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  actually  taking  one 
quarter  of  an  Inch;  that  is  the  maximum 
by  wiiich  the  lake  level  ncilght  be  low- 
ered. It  might  be  well  to  consider  In 
this  connection  that  the  average  annual 
seasonal  variation  of  lake  levels  on  the 
5  Great  Lakes  Is  from  18  to  22  inches  a 
year.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Let  us  now  review  a  little  of  the  history 
of  this  bill,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  Members.  We  tlnX  introduced 
this  bill  in  the  82d  Congress,  back  in  1951. 

We  had  a  tough  time  getting  it  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  ^^'orks  because 
we  did  not  explain  it  prciterly.  It  got 
hung  up  in  the  Rules  Committee  toward 
the  close  of  the  session. 

In  the  83d  Congress  H.R.  3300 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate,  but, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  it  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  84th  Congress  when  our 
great  leader  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Brikn] 
Introduced  a  bill.  In  the  SSth  Congress 
we  passed  this  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  you  will  all  re- 
member, but  it  was  hung  up  in  the  Senate 
because  the  jimior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin filibustered  it  to  death,  the  fellow  who 
la  against  rule  22  in  the  S4>nate,  and  he 
iM  against  filibustering. 

So.  In  the  86th  Congress,  H.R.  1  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'BRiBtl,  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  by  a  vote  of 
IB  to  11. 

Now.  they  are  tnrlng  to  /ware  you,  es- 
pecially the  new  Membeis.  The  old- 
timers  are  used  to  this.  They  are  telling 
you  new  Members  that  Canada  is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  water  from  the  Coliunbla 
River.  They  are  telllnc  you  that  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  this  bill.  I 
do  not  know  where  they  got  that  infor- 
mation. The  Lake  Carriets  Association 
Is  going  to  be  put  out  of  tnislness,  they 
fay,  and  the  power  companies  will  have 
to  hang  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  what  a  great 
man  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'BRinn  if.  He  would  not  want  to 
harm  anybody,  and  neither  would  Z. 

This  bill,  H.R.  1,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  an  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
who  If  now  in  the  White  Koufe  aa  one  of 
the  Presidential  aids.  Thlrt  U  the  lan- 
guage that  he  suggested  to  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois,  Dovolas  and  Dikk- 
tEN,  Democrat  and  Republican,  and  all 
the  Members  of  the  Hotxse  from  Illinois, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  We 
were  all  present. 

This  gentleman  said  If  le  would  put 
this  language  in  the  bill  for  the  1-year 
study  instead  of  the  3  we  would  have  no 
opposition  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  the  State  Departmiint,  or  from 
Car.ada.  Mr.  Chairman,  we.  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  from  Illi- 
nois, have  lived  up  to  that  agreement. 

Now.  it  was  claimed  that  we  would 
steamroller  this  bill  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  Bo  let  us  see 
what  we  did  there.    We  had  extensive 


hearings.  We  had  a  long  list  of  wit- 
nesses, tliree  or  four  sheets  of  them.  We 
had  the  gentleman  frtnn  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'BaizN  ]  explain  the  ptirpose  of  the  bill ; 
we  had  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  Chicago 
before  us.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien]  spoke  for  all  members  of 
the  Illinois  delegation.  Of  course  we 
had  Senator  Proxmirk,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  brought  some  water  over.  We  asked 
him  to  drink  some  of  the  water  he  got 
from  the  drainage  plant  in  Milwaukee, 
but  he  said  he  was  not  that  thirsty. 

We  also  heard  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Michigan  who  said  he  did  not 
have  time  enough  to  testify  before  our 
committee;  so  he  came  in  with  a  pre- 
pared statement  of  48  pages.  Two 
weeks  later  he  came  in  for  a  second  hear- 
ing. A  gentleman  by  the  nsime  of  Mil- 
ton T.  Adams,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  a  man  who  knew  what  this 
is  all  about,  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. He  also  came  in  the  second 
time.  That  shows  we  did  not  steam- 
roller the  hearings.  The  committee  had 
patience  enough  to  listen  to  his  testi- 
mony the  second  time.  He  showed  pic- 
tures to  the  committee  that  he  took  while 
flying  over  Chicago.  He  took  pictures 
of  the  canal  and  of  the  Chicago  River. 

And  I  looked  at  those  pictures  and  I 
began  thlrUcing,  Do  I  live  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  with  all  that  debris  and  every- 
thing in  that  canal?  So,  I  took  a  couple 
of  pictures  with  me.  I  could  not  wait 
until  the  next  morning  so  that  I  could 
take  a  ride  out  to  Chicago  and  take  a 
look  at  it.  I  also  carried  a  little  camera 
with  me,  but  I  did  not  see  any  debris  or 
anything  around  the  canal.  Z  had  to  get 
some  fleldglasses,  and  so  away  out 
yonder,  I  saw  a  couple  of  empty  packs 
of  cigarettes  and  some  paper  cups.  This 
is  the  pollution  that  this  gentleman 
spoke  about. 

This  is  very,  very  vital  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  of  Cook 
County.  You  have  been  very  fair  with 
us  in  the  past  by  voting  this  legislation 
out  of  this  august  body,  and  I  am  going 
to  plead  with  you  to  vote  for  H.R.  1 
again.  To  you,  the  new  Members,  for 
the  sake  of  Tom  OVrxik  and  the  ZlUnols 
deleiatlon  and  all  the  people  of  the 
State  of  ZlUnols,  Z  ask  you  to  support 
MR.  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  authorises  an 
Increase  In  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  ZlllnoU  Waterway,  in 
the  amount  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, in  addition  to  the  present  amoimt 
of  1.600  cubic  feet  per  second  annual 
average  now  authorized  by  permit  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the 
1980  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Under  the  provltlona  of  the  bill  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  at  all  times 
have  direct  control  and  supervision  of 
the  amoimts  of  water  directly  diverted 
from  LJike  Michigan.  In  the  event  of 
any  floods  in  the  Illinois,  Des  Plalnes, 
Chicago,  or  Calumet  Rivers,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  is  authorized  and  shall 
not  allow  any  water  to  be  directly  di- 
verted from  Lake  Michigan  to  flow  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  during  such  times. 


This  legislation  has  been  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Pviblic  Works  for 
a  number  of  years  and  after  serious  and 
careful  deliberations  it  has  again  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee. 

HJl.  1  differs  from  previous  bills  au- 
thorizing the  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  in  that  the 
reported  bill  would  provide  for  a  diver- 
sion of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for 
only  1  year,  whereas  earlier  bills  provided 
for  a  3-year  period.  H.R  1  would  also 
require  specific  studies  made  by  the  De- 
partments of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Army  to  be  coordinated 
and  submitted  to  Congress.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes a  timetable  for  the  studies  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  diversion.  As 
a  result  of  the  decreased  time  of  diver- 
sion provided  in  H.R.  1,  the  effect  on 
lowering  of  the  lake  level  would  be  less 
than  in  bills  previously  considered  and 
consequently  any  losses  or  damages,  ei- 
ther tangible  or  intangible,  which  might 
be  claimed  to  result  would  be  correspond- 
ingly less. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  others  for  a  Joint 
study  of  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of 
Chicago,  and  also  of  the  condition  of  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  to  be  financed  equally 
by  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago  on  January  1. 1958,  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  outstand- 
ing sanitary  engineering  consulting  firm 
of  Greeley  U  Hanaon,  at  a  price  of 
$125,000.  to  make  an  18-month  ftudy  of 
the  present  system,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  any  necessary  improve- 
ments and  extensions.  This  ftudy  is  near 
completion  and  will  produce  the  Informa- 
tion required  m  the  suggestion. 

Z  flrmly  believe  that  this  legislation 
Is  in  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the 
Cook  County  area,  but  of  the  entire  Mid- 
west. 

The  ZlUnols  Waterway  is  steadUy  In- 
creasing in  importance.  Zt  connectf  the 
two  most  important  waterway  syf temf  in 
the  Nation,  namely  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mlfflffippi  River.  An  additional 
diversion  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  tn  addition 
to  the  prMently  authorized  1.500  cubie 
feet  per  second,  would  provide  a  clean 
stream  and  improve  navigation.  Zt 
would  reeult  in  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  Chicago  eewage  eyftem. 

Mr,  Chalrmtn,  Z  yield  B  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  ZlU(u>if  TMr. 
Pvcnrsxi], 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  rife 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  1,  sponsored 
by  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  the  Honorable 
TRoMAi  J.  CBgnif,  dean  of  the  Zllinoif 
delegation. 

We  aU  heard  Mr.  O'Sriin's  im- 
passioned plea  for  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  would  permit  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  divert  an  additional  1,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  improve  navigation 
and  bring  other  benefits  to  the  ZUlnois 
Waterway. 

This  blU  has  been  submitted  by  the 
senior  member  of  the  IlUnois  delegation 
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because  It  will  not  only  serve  the  equiv- 
alent of  8^  million  people  of  the  Chi- 
cago area,  but  alsc  because  Its  beneficial 
effects  will  be  felt  along  the  entire  route 
that  this  water  flows,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  In  New  Orleans. 
Let  us  analyze  the  arguments  voiced 
by  opponents  of  this  bill.  I  conclude  that 
they  submit  two  basic  argimients: 

First.  That  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada,  opposes  this  legislation. 

Second.  That  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  trying  to  get  Congress  to  do 
something  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  refused  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  address  my  remarks, 
first,  to  the  statement  that  Canada  ob- 
jects to  this  legislation. 

The  basic  water  distribution  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
water  that  flows  through  Niagara  Palls — 
goes  back  to  the  boundary  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root 
in  1908.  This  treaty  provided  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  shall  each  be 
allotted  36,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second.  Since  the  city  of  Chicago  was 
already  allocated  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Root  agreed  that  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  would  get  only  an  addi- 
tional 26,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

This  is  important:  Secretary  of  State 
Root  was  willing  to  give  Canada  an  extra 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  because  Chi- 
cago already  was  allocated  10.000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  but  he  stubbornly  in- 
sisted that  Lake  Michigan  be  excluded 
from  the  treaty  of  1908  because  it  is  not 
a  boundary  body  of  water;  it  touches  no 
part  of  Canadian  territory. 

But  there  are  even  more  compelling 
reasons  why  Canada  should  not  object 
to  the  legislation.  In  1950,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  power  development  along  the  en- 
tire waterway  separating  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  a  new  treaty  was 
executed  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Under  this  treaty,  our 
Nation  and  the  Canadian  Government 
agreed  to  increase  the  total  flow  through 
Niagara  Falls  to  64,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  each  Nation,  with  the  proviso 
that  if  one  nation  did  not  use  the  allot- 
ment, the  other  nation  could. 

Gentlemen,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  right  now.  today,  the  United  States 
is  drawing  only  16,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  of  its  authorized  allotment  of 
64,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Niagara 
Palls.  Quite  logically,  you  might  ask 
"Why?"  The  answer  is  very  simple.  The 
American  powerplant  at  Bucharris  went 
out  of  operation  due  to  a  landslide,  and 
we  are  unable  to  use  the  amount  of  water 
that  we  would  normally  use  under  the 
1950  treaty. 

Actually,  then,  Canada  Is  using  a  great 
deal  more  water  right  now  than  the  au- 
thors of  the  1950  treaty  ever  intended 
for  her  to  use. 

We  witnessed  yesterday  opponents  of 
this  legislation  expressing  great  fears 
over  the  fact  that  if  we  approve  this  leg- 
islation, we  might  in  some  mysterious 
manner  shatter  hemispheric  solidarity 
with  our  friendly  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  we 
want  to  enjoy  Canada's  continued  tradi- 
tional friendship.  But  the  men  who  fear 
lest  we  in  the  United  States  do  anything 


to  ruflle  the  feelings  of  our  friends  In 
Canada  should  be  reminded  that  the 
American  people  In  the  last  14  years  have 
carried  the  major  brunt  of  protecting  the 
free  world  from  international  commu- 
nism. We,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  have  poured  $80  billion  Into  vari- 
ous plans  to  help  preserve  the  free  world 
through  foreign  aid  and  military  assist- 
ance, not  to  speak  of  the  countless  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  our  own  national  de- 
fense, which  benefits  the  whole  free 
world. 

If  it  is  true  that  Canada  really  objects 
to  this  legislation,  then  I  submit  that 
the  Foreign  Ofiflce  of  Canada  is  nowhere 
nearly  as  concerned  about  retaining 
hemispheric  solidarity  with  the  United 
States  as  opponents  of  this  legislation 
have  shown  toward  Canada. 

I  ask  you  in  all  humility  if  the  time 
has  not  come  when  we  should  ask  the 
Foreign  Office  of  Canada  if  it  is  showing 
the  same  consideration  toward  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  great  Midwest  as  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  are  showing  for 
Canada. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  would  have  you 
believe  that  adoption  of  this  bill  would 
deteriorate  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.    I  doubt  this 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  more 
serious  problems  confronting   the  free 
world  today:  namely,  May  27  in  Berlin, 
and  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  cold  war. 
Now  let  us  go  to  the  second  aspect: 
The  opponents  of  this  bill  claim  that 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  are   trying 
to    do    something    in    Congress    which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.     The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that   this  entire  question  of 
lake   diversion   for  Chicago   fell   under 
Supreme    Court    jurisdiction    only    be- 
cause prior  to  June  of  1930.  there  was 
no  legislation   dealing   with  control   of 
lake  diversion.     The  original  Supreme 
Court  decree  limiting  Chicago  to  1.500 
cubic   feet  per  second   was  entered   on 
April  of  1930 — 2  months  before  the  Fed- 
eral act  was  passed.     We  submit  that 
since  the  1930  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress  taking  jurisdic- 
tion   over    lake    diversion,    this    entire 
matter  now  rests  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  who  try  to 
confuse  this  issue  know  that  sooner  or 
later,  under  the  1930  act,  the  Congress 
will   have   to  decide   whether   Chicago 
should   get  more  water  to  protect  the 
health    of    the    entire   Midwest.      As   a 
matter  of  fact  the  Supreme  Court  said 
in  its  1930  decree  that  Congress  may  act 
on  this  matter. 

I  am  urging  passage  of  this  legislation 
for  many  reasons  but  perhaps  to  me 
personally,  the  most  compelling  reason 
is  that  a  part  of  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River  flows  through  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sections  of  my  dis- 
trict. This  river  has  created  serious 
problems  for  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Added  lake  diversion  would  be  of 
tremendous  help  to  those  people. 

To  those  who  oppose  this  legislation 
because  they  fear  that  added  diversion 
provided  in  this  legislation  would  reduce 
lake  levels  in  their  respective  ports,  let 
me  remind  them  again  and  again  that 
Army  engineers  have  testified  the  net 
effect  on  lake  levels  would  be  a  drop  of 


one-quarter  of  an  Inch  In  a  15-year 
period.  We  ask  for  this  added  diversion 
for  only  1  year  and  the  Army  engineers 
have  testified  that  under  this  1-year 
provision  the  drop  in  lake  levels  would 
be  infinitesimal  or  practically  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time 
on  this  side  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramir],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
not  my  intention  to  take  all  of  that  time, 
but  there  are  some  facts  with  regard  to 
this  bill  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  some  of  which 
have  not  been  brought  previously  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  some  of 
which  are  In  the  form  of  summarization. 
Let  me  say  first  that  this  bill  is  of 
greater  Interest  than  merely  to  the  ad- 
joining States  in  the  Chicago,  ni..  area. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  very  vigorously  opix>sed 
this  legislation  In  that  the  people  of 
Washington  are  concerned  about  it  as 
setting  a  precedent  with  regard  to  the 
diversion  of  water  in  their  own  State.  I 
understand  that  even  the  Governor  of 
that  State  has  taken  a  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  diversion  of  water  which  Is 
an  Indication  that  not  only  the  adjoin- 
ing States  but  other  States  in  this  Nation 
are  equally  interested  from  the  stand- 
point of  conservation  and  the  question 
of  water  pollution. 

Mr.     MACK     of     Washington.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  wanted 
to  make  a  correction  In  your  statement. 
The  gentleman  said  that  the  Governor 
of  our  State  came  out  against  diversion  of 
this  water.  The  Governor  has  not.  He 
has  taken  a  rather  wishy-washy  position 
on  It.  In  fact.  I  think  our  Governor  has 
been  asleep  at  the  switch  when  it  comes 
to  recognizing  the  threat  to  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west power  production  and  navigation  on 
the  Columbia  River  that  is  inherent  in 
this  legislation.  I  wrote  to  the  Governor 
in  the  middle  of  February  and  requested 
that  he  be  present  or  send  his  represent- 
ative to  testify  against  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  expressed  my  fears,  but 
the  Governor  did  not  respond  to  my 
letter  until  a  day  or  so  ago.  or  17  days 
after  I  wrote  him  and  not  until  after  the 
hearings  were  completed. 

In  his  letter  to  me.  he  said  he  regarded 
this  bill  as  solely  an  Illinois  problem. 
He  said  he  was  not  going  to  take  any 
part  in  debating  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Norblao]  who  repre- 
sents the  Oregon  side  of  all  the  navi- 
gable part  of  the  lower  Columbia  and 
I,  who  represent  the  Washington  side 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  River, 
are  both  opposed  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Herbert  West,  who  represents  all 
the  shipping  interests  on  the  Columbia 
River,  the  interests  of  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho,  has  written  me 
strongly  protesting  against  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  users  of  the  power  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  the  public  utility  companies, 
have  written  to  me  protesting  against 
this  legislation.  Many  of  the  granges 
of  my  district  have  written  to  me  pro- 
testing this  legislation.  They  feel  that 
if  this  water  is  diverted  Irom  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago,  the  result  may 
well  be  that  Canada  will  us(>  this  as  a 
precedent  or  £is  an  excuse  for  diverting 
water  from  the  Columbia  River,  which 
would  cause  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age to  their  power  generation  of  the 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River.  If  Canada 
diverts  Columbia  River  water  the  stream 
levels  of  the  Columbia  River  which  serve 
such  ports  as  Astoria  and  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  Longview  and  Vancouver  in 
Washington  State  will  suffer  navigation 
losses. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  expressed  more 
eloquently  than  I  could  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  particular  problem  In  his 
State,  and  their  apprehension  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  concerning  this  legis- 
lation as  exists  in  States  other  than 
those  immediately  in  the  Illinois  area. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  city  of  Seattle's  powerplant  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Skagit  River  where  we 
have  an  arrangement  with  the  Can- 
adians in  the  matter  of  the  backing  up 
water  into  Canada.  Seattle  has  a  great 
interest  In  assuring  that  we  work  har- 
moniously with  Canada  in  any  disposi- 
tion of  water.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton's economy  Is  tied  in  with  any  way 
that  the  United  States  handles  the  ne- 
gotiations with  our  good  neighbor, 
Canada.    Therefore.  I  oppose  this  bil. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's further  confirmation  of  the  re- 
marks I  just  made  about  the  concern  of 
other  States  with  regard  to  this. 

Let  me  bring  out  a  few  points  some 
of  which  have  not  been  brought  out  In 
the  past  debate. 

The  first  is  this:  We  do  not  have  the 
hearings.  They  are  not  printed  and  not 
available,  so  we  must  rely  on  our  mem- 
ory as  to  what  was  testified  before  our 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  testified  in  effect  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  with  regard  to  the 
study  except  the  question  of  drawdown. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  pollution  in  the 
lake;  there  Is  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
question  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  legiti- 
mately be  Interested  in.  and  that  those 
of  us  who  are  Interested  in  conservation, 
those  of  us  who  are  Interested  in  water 
pollution,  those  of  us  who  have  consist- 
ently supported  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion In  this  Congress,  should  be  con- 
cerned with.  There  is  nothing  that 
would  permit  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  to  go  into  that  in 
this  legislation.  Equally  Important  to 
draw  down  is  the  question  of  pollution, 
if  not  now,  then  sometime  in  the  future 
if  water  diversion  were  approved  as  a 
permanent  matter. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  about  that. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  refuses  to  take  a  position  in 
support  of  this  legislation  because  on 
further  questioning  they  stated  that  if 
the  study  were  properly  made  and  did 
include  the  water  pollution  question, 
which  it  should  Include,  it  would  cost  an 
additional  half  a  million  dollars,  bring- 
ing the  total  cost  of  this  legislation  to 
over  a  million  dollars. 

What  Is  this  expenditure  for?  This 
expenditure  is  for  the  benefit,  and  no  one 
is  kidding  anyone  else,  of  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago.  We  can  understand 
that  they  have  this  problem.  But  they 
have  a  forum  and  a  relief  other  than 
asking  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to 
pay  for  it,  a  half  a  million  dollars,  a 
million  dollars  if  it  were  properly  done. 
That  forum  is  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Federal  court  system  for  i>ermission  and 
local  contributions  through  bond  issues 
for  costs.  Yet  they  want  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress now  to  inject  Itself  into  the  ques- 
tion even  though  the  courts  presently 
have  jurisdiction  over  it.  What  they 
really  want — let  as  get  down  to  the  fact — 
is  that  they  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  bill.  They  want  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  the  half  million 
dollars. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  a 
dangerous  precedent.  I  know  of  no  simi- 
lar, analogous  authorizing  legislation 
that  has  recently  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  certainly  not 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it  in  the 
last  5  years,  which  has  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  money. 

I  call  your  attention  further  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  limitation  in  this 
authorization  with  regard  to  how  much 
Federal  money  shall  be  used.  There  is  no 
limitation  whatsoever.  It  is  just  an- 
other deviation  from  the  usual  procedure 
of  our  Committee  on  Public  Works,  but 
in  this  particular  legislation  they  have 
In  effect  asked  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  money  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  effect  of  the  local  sanitary  proj- 
ect, only  the  drawdown  question.  I 
think  It  is  a  deviation  which  we  cannot 
afford  and  should  not  permit  at  this  time. 
We  simply  should  not  set  this  as  a  prec- 
edent for  future  action  of  our  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Will  the 
President  veto  this  bill?  I  think  he  will. 
I  thmk  logically  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  veto  it.  If  you  lo<^  at  the  minority 
report  on  pages  12  and  13  you  will  see  his 
reasons  for  vetoing  it  last  time.  You 
will  find  there  is  not  one  single  change  in 
this  legislation  that  affects  these  major 
questions  that  he  raised  as  a  basis  for  his 
veto,  and  there  are  four  of  them.  There 
is  not  one  single  change  made  in  the 
bill  with  the  exception  of  the  time  in- 
volved. They  have  changed  it  from  a 
3-year  to  a  1-year  study.  It  has  been 
changed  to  a  1-year  study,  but  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  President  would  not 
veto  it  if  it  were  a  1-year  study,  because 
the  question  of  diversion,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  agreement  of  the 
States  in  the  adjoining  area,  and  the 
question  of  the  Supreme  Court  retaining 
jurisdiction,  and  the  question  of  the  Ca- 
nadian objection,  are  Just  as  strong  as 
before.    So  it  appears  to  me  this  is  as 


useless  an  action  as  it  was  In  the  first 
place. 

Canada  has  objected.  That  has  been 
strongly  stated  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

There  are  many  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  who  are  asked 
to  consider  this  bill  now,  which  I  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  on.  It 
seems  to  me  that  committee  would  be 
equally  concerned  with  us,  with  the 
President,  with  the  State  Department. 
The  State  E>epartment  has  objected  to 
this  legislation.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  would  be  equally  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  the  State  Department  objects 
to  the  legislation  because  there  has  been 
no  agreement  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  concerning  it 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  consider  the  bill. 
Therefore.  I  say  to  you  the  reasons  for 
opF>osition  to  this  bill  are  Just  as  strong 
today  as  they  were  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  it  and  we  should  not  pass 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  BLATNncl. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KastekmeierI. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  speak  here  today  in  a  final  appeal  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  vote 
against  H.R.  1,  a  proposal  to  divert  an 
additional  3,600.000  cubic  feet  of  water 
each  hoiir  from  Lake  Michigan  for  a  full 
year.  This  diversion  of  water  creates 
some  serious  problems  which  I  think  all 
of  us  should  consider  fully  before  cast- 
ing our  votes. 

I  do  not  want  to  engage  in  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  each  argument,  but  let  me 
siunmarize  for  you  briefly  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  this  legislation. 

First.  If  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District 
is  [>ermitted  to  divert  additional  water 
from  Lake  Michigan,  it  may  well  undo 
the  years  of  efforts  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to 
complete  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  proj- 
ect, and  additional  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  exp>ended  to  deepen  channels 
and  harbors  so  that  ocean-bound  ships 
can  use  oiu*  Great  Lakes  ports.  The 
water  level  may  be  lowered  by  this  in- 
creased diversion  the  few  inches  neces- 
sary to  prevent  ocean-going  ships  from 
fully  utilizing  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Second.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  established  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  has  been  the  principle  that  no 
State  or  Nation  can  act  unilaterally  on 
a  matter  affecting  an  international 
water  in  a  manner  which  will  adversely 
affect  some  other  State  or  Nation.  The 
distinguished  authority  on  international 
law,  Lauterpacht,  now  a  judge  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  has 
stated  that  "the  duty  of  the  State  not 
to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  a  river  to 
the  detriment  of  other  riparian  States" 
is  "one  of  those  general  principles  of  law 
recognized  by  civilized  States  which  the 
Permanent  Court  is  bound  to  apply  to 
virtue  of  article  38  of  its  statute" — 1  Op- 
penheim.  "International  Law,"  pages 
346-347,  8th  edition,  Lauterpacht,  1955. 
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For  those  of  you  who  wish  additional 
evidence,  I  refer  you  to  two  publica- 
tions: "Document  on  the  Use  and  Con- 
trol of  Waters  of  Interstate  and  Inter- 
national Streams,"  a  compilation  of 
compacts,  treaties  and  adjudications  af- 
fecting the  use  of  interstate  and  inter- 
national waters,  published  in  1956  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  and 
the  "Principles  of  Law  GJoverning  the 
Uses  of  International  Rivers  and  Lakes." 
the  proceedings  of  the  10th  conference 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
held  in  1957  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 

Third.  If  the  Congress  is  to  act  uni- 
laterally to  divert  greater  amounts  of 
water  from  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  face 
of  protests  from  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, we  may  well  encounter  a  situation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  which 
should  be  of  paramount  concern  to  my 
colleagues  from  that  section  of  the 
country.  The  Canadian  Government 
could  talce  steps  to  unilaterally  divert 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  at  points 
before  it  enters  the  United  States. 

Claims  have  been  made  by  some  pro- 
ponents of  increased  diversion  that 
Canada  is  not  involved  in  this  diversion, 
because  Lake  Michigan  is  not  attached 
In  any  way  to  Canada.  Let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  into  this  type  of  foolhardy 
thinking.  For  all  water  purposes  the 
Great  Lakes  are  one  body,  and  any  ef- 
fect of  Lake  Michigan  diversion  is  felt 
all  the  way  to  tidewater  below  Montreal. 

Fourth.  In  addition,  if  Chicago  is  to 
be  permitted  to  increase  its  diversion  of 
Lake  Michigan  water  by  congressional 
action,  then  the  precedent  to  allow  other 
Great  Lakes  communities  to  divert  wa- 
ter for  other  purposes  will  have  been 
established.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
devastating  results  if  this  were  to 
happen. 

Fifth.  The  matter  of  diversion  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  is  currently  the  subject 
of  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court 
Of  the  United  States,  and  congressional 
action  at  this  time  would  have  the  effect 
of  preempting  the  highest  Court  of  our 
land. 

In  December  1958  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  the  State  of  New  York— parties 
to  the  original  action  in  the  case  of  Wis- 
consin et  al  against  Illinois  and  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  District,  filed  application 
With  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  reopen 
the  decree  of  April  21,  1930.  By  that 
decree  the  Supreme  Court  retained  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  of  H.R. 
1.  Wisconsin's  present  application  is  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  the  Court  to 
appoint  a  special  master  to  take  evi- 
dence to  determine  whether  Chicago 
should  be  compelled  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  all  other  Great  Lakes  cities  and 
return  its  unused  domestic  pumpage, 
after  it  had  passed  through  its  water- 
works and  purification  system,  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.  The  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  Sanitary  District  have  filed  their 
brief  in  opposition  to  our  application. 

Sixth.  To  have  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  make  this  so-called  year-long 
study  of  the  effect  of  diversion  Is  totally 
unjustified  and  an  extravagant  waste  of 


Federal  funds  at  a  time  when  we  are  all 
concerned  with  Federal  spendingr. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  testified 
that  it  is  fully  satisfied  that  additional 
diversiui  will  not  Improve  navigation  on 
the  Illinois  Waterway  and  that  it  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  There  has  never  been 
shown  any  evidence  that  a  study  would 
contribute  any  useful  information  to  a 
better  understanding  of  navigation  con- 
sequences. Yet,  the  stated  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  seek  information  on  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  diversion  of  wa- 
ter from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois 
Waterway  for  navigation.  The  only  re- 
maining purpose  that  this  study  could 
serve  is  what  additional  diversion  does 
for  sanitation. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Health,  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health  and  every  other  com- 
petent public  health  body  have  concluded 
that  increased  diversion  is  not  necessary 
for  improved  sanitation  or  public  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  compe- 
tent public  health  survey  ever  made  of 
Chicago's  sanitation  problems,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service's  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  health  survey,  called  for  a 
series  of  other  recommendations  to  im- 
prove Chicago's  sanitation.  It  specifi- 
cally considered  additional  diversion, 
but  failed  to  recommend  it.  I  concede 
that  this  study  was  made  12  years  ago. 
but  no  contrary  findings  have  been  re- 
ported since  this  study  was  concluded. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  this  bill  is  un- 
necessary because  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  established  jurisdiction  over 
diversion  by  Chicago  for  many  years, 
and  everything  provided  in  this  bill 
could  be  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  has  been  willing  to  grant  Chi- 
cago temporary  increases  In  diversion  in 
the  past,  having  done  so  as  recently  as 
1956.  Undoubtedly,  increased  diversion 
would  be  approved  again  if  the  situation 
merited  it. 

Obviously,  only  lack  of  merit  keeps 
the  Chicago  Sanitary  District  from  going 
back  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  seek  the 
diversion  authorized  In  this  bill. 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  Chicago 
has  an  overwhelming  sanitation  prob- 
lem. However.  I  feel  it  is  wrong  for  this 
great  Midwestern  city  to  use  water  which 
belongs  to  all  of  us  to  flush  away  its 
sewage-disposal   problems. 

The  effect  of  Chicago's  using  Great 
Lakes  water  to  solve  Its  own  problem  is 
much  too  far  reaching.  Let  us  take  a 
sober  second  look  before  it  is  too  late 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
MeyerI. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  recognize  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  for  more  water.  I  must 
protest  the  possible  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  diversion  of  additional  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  will,  according  to  reliable 
estimates  and  studies,  adversely  affect 
the  most  eflBcient  production  of  St.  Law- 
rence power.  It  may  also  create  prob- 
lems with  Canada. 

These  results  would  not  be  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  people  of  Vermont. 

Mr,  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day as  It  is  Imperative  that  the  meml^er- 


shlp  of  the  House  be  Informed  so  Its 
action  will  not  Jeopardize  the  national 
interests  in  favor  of  a  piece  of  local  leg- 
islation. 

This  measure.  H.R.  1,  asks  for  an  ad- 
ditional 1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  di- 
version of  Lake  Michigan  water  into  the 
drainage  system  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  in  oi-der  to 
test  the  effect  of  this  fresh-water  supply 
and  the  oxygenation  caused  thereby  on 
the  drainage  canal. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan,  which 
is  surrounded  by  three  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  namely,  Michigan.  Huron,  and 
Superior,  and  a  shoreline  of  1.000  miles. 
I  am  compelled  to  rise  and  voice  my  ob- 
jection. However,  I  rise  also  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  my  district  in  particular. 

Everyone  here  today  knows  the  result 
when  the  plug  is  pulled  In  the  bathtub. 
The  advocates  of  this  bill  allege  that 
when  this  is  done  the  water  will  not  run 
out — we  all  know  better.  So  let  us  begin 
by  agreeing  that  the  diversion  of  an  ad- 
ditional 1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  is  going  to 
cause  this  large  body  of  water  to  recede. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  suggest 
to  you  Just  some  of  the  many  reasons 
why  this  is  such  a  dangerous  piece  of 
legislation. 

We  have  here  before  us  a  threat  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project.  The  esti- 
mated construction  cost  of  thLs  country's 
share  alone  is  around  $125  million  not  to 
mention  the  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  spent  by  Canada  and  the  many, 
many  port  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
law  of  navigation  demands  that  the 
water  depth  in  the  connecting  channels 
and  the  harbors  be  27  feet.  If  we  allow 
this  diversion  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  a  level  could  not  be  maintained  in 
many  of  the  harbors  and  the  connectmg 
channels.  Doesnt  it  seem  illogical  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  create  and 
maintain  proper  depths  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  a  diversion  which  would 
lower  these  depths? 

Consider  the  effect  that  the  lowering 
of  the  lake  levels  would  have  on  Great 
Lakes'  shipping,  thus  causing  adverse 
economic  repercussions  on  the  whole 
economy  of  this  Nation.  If  this  area  of 
transportation  Is  hampered  the  result 
will  be  increased  unemployment  due  to 
the  reduced  quantity  of  raw  materials 
being  delivered  to  the  factories. 

Should  no  consideration  be  given  to 
the  views  of  o\ix  neighbor  Canada?  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  decisions  of 
this  Congress  should  be  dictated  by  an- 
other country,  but  in  view  of  the  circujn- 
stances  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
not  ignore  the  legitimate  interests  of  our 
good  friends  to  the  north.  The  Cana- 
dian Government,  while  recognizing  that 
the  use  of  Lake  Michigan  water  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  additional  diversion 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
with  the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1950.  Con- 
sider how  we  are  going  to  react  if  Can- 
ada In  turn  allows  added  diversions  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the  bodies  of 
water  in  the  great  Northwest. 
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Before  allowing  any  further  diversions 
let  us  first  permit  the  lake  levels  to  re- 
turn to  a  depth  which  will  enable  this 
Government  to  meet  its  present  con- 
tractual obligations.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  been  unable  to  perform  its 
part  of  a  contract  with  an  industry  in  my 
home  town  because  of  the  extremely  low 
level  of  Lake  Superior.  This  problem 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  industry  to  re- 
quest the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
negotiate the  contract  in  order  to  relieve 
the  burden  of  the  cost  involved  for  water 
usage.  This  is  going  to  have  a  direct  ef- 
fect upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

I  also  And  great  diflBculty  in  under- 
standing why  Chicago  should  be  priv- 
ileged to  take  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
and  not  return  it,  while  other  cities  us- 
ing the  waters  of  the  lakes  are  so  re- 
quired. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
great  dangers  of  this  legislation.  I  fail 
to  recognize  how  any  Member  of  this 
Congress,  who  has  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  in  mind  can  vote  afiOrma- 
tively  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  strong  reasons  why  H.R.  1 
should  not  be  enacted.  Among  these 
are: 

Jurisdiction  over  water  diversion  from 
Lake  Michigan  resides  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  Congress  takes  over  jurisdic- 
tion, as  it  would  by  enacting  H  R.  1,  the 
Congress  will  constantly  be  bedeviled 
with  this  problem,  which  the  Court  is 
eminently  capable  of  handling. 

H.R.  1  would  benefit  Chicago,  at  the 
expense  of  other  Great  Lakes  cities  and 
States. 

Additional  diversion  would  result  in 
adverse  effects  on  Great  Lakes  shipping 
and  on  power  development. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  our 
good  relations  with  our  fine  northern 
neighbor.  Canada,  are  at  stake  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  date  of  February 
20.  1959,  the  Canadian  Government  in- 
formed our  Government  again  that  it 
objects  to  increased  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago. 

I  quote  briefly  from  the  latest  Cana- 
dian Government  memorandum  on  this 
subject: 

The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  (Oreat  Lakes)  Basin  means  less  depth 
available  for  shipping  in  harbors  and  in 
channels.  Additional  withdrawals  would 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  hydroelectric  gen- 
eration potential  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
at  Niagara  Palls  and  In  the  International  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as  In 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  would  Inflict 
hardship  on  communities  and  industries  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  The  Government 
of  Canada  therefore  protests  against  the  Im- 
plementation of  proposals  contained  in 
HH.  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  Canadian 
position,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  recommended 
against  enactment  of  H.R.  1,  foreshad- 
owing another  veto  of  this  legislation  if 
it  is  passed.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  further  suggested  two  other  courses 
of  action  that  should  be  taken  before 
any  additional  water  diversion  Is  author- 
ized from  Lake  Michigan.    Surely  these 


suggestions  should  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined before  H.R.  1  or  any  similar  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  imder  discussion.  H.R.  1.  would  al- 
low Chicago  to  withdraw  an  estimated 
1  million  gallons  of  clean  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  each  minute  and  dump 
it,  laden  with  sewage.  Into  the  Illinois 
Waterway  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  measure  is  Innocuously  labeled. 
The  diversion  of  water  sought  is  not 
termed  such,  but.  Instead,  is  called  a 
study.  The  language  used  in  defining 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  measure 
is  this: 

To  require  a  study  to  be  conducted  of  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way for  navigation  and  other  purposes. 

Such  phraseology,  Mr.  Chairman, 
carmot,  however,  conceal  the  true  intent 
of  the  bill  nor  can  it  minimize  the  many 
dangers  involved  in  its  passage.  This  is 
but  a  poorly  veiled  attempt  by  one 
community  to  make  others  shoulder  and 
finance  its  sanitai-y  burdens. 

This  so-called  study  is  not  that,  but 
actually  is  an.  authorization  for  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago  to 
withdraw  vast  additional  amounts  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan.  As  is  most 
often  the  case  in  such  measures,  H.R.  1 
contains  every  indication  that  the  diver- 
sion would  not  end  with  the  completion 
of  the  so-called  study,  even  if  that  came 
to  its  promised  conclusion. 

There  is  nothing  really  new  about  H.R. 
1  except  its  ostensible  purpose.  This 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider a  long  string  of  similar  measures 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  and  twice 
even  approved  the  legislation  called  for. 
Fortunately.  President  Eisenhower  ve- 
toed the  bills  on  both  occasions. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Woiics,  on  February  6,  1959,  sent  out  a 
notice  announcing  hearings  on  H.R.  1. 
and  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee had  "held  extensive  hearings  in 
the  82d,  83d,  84th,  and  85th  Congresses 
on  similar  legislation." 

The  notice  also  said  that  because  of 
the  attention  given  such  legislation  in 
the  past,  "only  new  engineering  and 
economic  data  would  be  considered  per- 
tinent" to  the  measure  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Brien] 
this  year. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  only 
in  order  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
may  understand  clearly  that  this  bill  is 
not  new,  despite  the  claims  made  by  Its 
sponsors  that  It  \s  "a  considerably  modi- 
fied version"  of  the  measure  heretofore 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  7  of  the  11  counties  I 
represent,  border  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Any  measure  which  would  lower  further 
the  water  level  of  this  body  of  water  is  of 
vital  interest  to  tlie  residents  of  those 
counties,  as  it  Is  to  the  residents  of  other 
counties  bordering  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Were  the  city  of  Chicago  to  drain 
from  the  Great  Lakes  no  more  than  the 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second,  asked  for  in 
HJl.  1,  perhaps  the  consequences  might 
not  be  so  serious.    However,  it  should  be 


kept  In  mind  that  a  1930  decree  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  now  authorizes  the 
diversion  of  1.500  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  from  the  lake  and,  accordingly, 
the  bill  before  us  would  actually  make 
possible  a  diversion  of  2,500  cubic  feet 
per  second,  in  addition  to  all  domestic 
pumpage. 

Disregarding  domestic  piunpage,  the 
diversion  would  amount,  as  I  have  said, 
to  more  than  1  million  gallons  of  water 
a  minute. 

Domestic  pumpage,  incidentally, 
amounts  at  present  to  nearly  2.000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Accordingly,  the  total 
diversion  authorized,  if  H.R.  1  were  to 
pass,  would  be  approximately  4,500  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  drainage, 
the  State  of  Illinois  also  diverts  the  flow 
of  three  rivers  from  the  Great  Lakes  into 
its  waterway. 

I  strongly  object  to  such  a  high  rate  of 
drainage  because  of  the  damage  to 
freight  traflac  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
represents  the  very  lifeblood  of  many 
American  and  Canadian  communities. 
With  the  opening  soon  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  obviously  this  considera- 
tion is  about  to  become  even  more  im- 
portant. 

Lower  lake  levels  mean  lower  harbor 
and  canal  depths.  Extra  and  expensive 
dredging  would  be  required.  The  beauty 
and  recreational  value  of  lakeshore 
property  would  be  impaired  to  the  injury 
of  the  important  tourist  industry.  Every 
inch  in  lake  level  counts,  particularly  in 
this  cycle  when  the  level  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  already  very  low. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
diversion  of  an  additional  1.000  cubic 
feet  of  water  each  second  from  Lake 
Michigan  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  shipping  and  to  some  extent  would 
nullify  the  benefits  of  deepening  the  con- 
necting channels  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  understand  just 
why  such  a  proposal  has  l>een  placed 
before  us. 

Is  it,  as  the  title  of  the  bill  indicates,  to 
facilitate  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River 
and  the  Mississippi  River? 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  subject 
knows  that  there  is  no  navigational  prob- 
lem on  either  of  these  waterways  which 
could  be  solved  by  such  an  additional 
diversion.  Witnesses  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  testified  that 
water  retaining  worlcs  above  Alton.  Bl.. 
designed  for  this  specific  purpose,  will 
more  than  meet  the  navigational  needs 
outlined  In  H.R.  I. 

Obviously,  then,  the  true  motivation 
behind  H.R.  1  rests  in  the  phrase,  osten- 
sibly outlining  its  aims,  which  says,  "and 
for  other  purposes." 

Very  simply  put  the  other  purposes 
amount  to  a  desire  by  the  Chicago  Sani- 
tary District  and  its  supporters  to  spare 
themselves  the  cost  of  Installing  needed 
additional  sewage  disposal  facilities. 

The  ever  increasing  population  of  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  has  nui  far 
ahead  of  its  sewage  disposal  develop- 
ment. 

In  1952,  for  Instance,  the  percentage 
of  solids  removed  from  the  area's  sewage 
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was  91.1.    By  1957,  this  had  dropped  to 
80.6  percent. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem. One  Is  the  Installation  of  addi- 
tional sewage  disposal  facilities.  The 
other  Is  to  empty  more  clean  water  Into 
the  sewage  system  In  order  to  flush  the 
solids  away. 

Unlike  other  communities  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere  on  our  navi- 
gable waterways,  the  city  of  Chicago  dis- 
plays no  inclination  to  install  the  needed 
additional  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Chicago  apparently  is  determined.  If 
possible,  to  solve  its  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem by  taking  more  water  from  Lake 
Michigran  with  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
effect  this  action  would  have  upon  other 
States  and  upon  our  international  rela- 
tions. 

The  Presidential  vetoes  of  similar 
measures  in  1954  and  in  1956  apparently 
have  made  no  impact  upon  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation.  Obviously,  they  are 
determined  to  press  on  with  their  public- 
be-damned  effort  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
escape  their  own  civic  responsibilities. 
The  reasons  for  opposing  this  effort  were 
well  outlined  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  last  veto  message  on  a  similar  bill. 
He  said: 

1.  Existing  diversions  are  adequate  for 
navigation  on  the  niinois  Waterways  and 
Mississippi  River. 

a.  All  methods  of  control  of  lake  levels 
and  the  protection  of  property  on  the  Great 
Lakes  should  be  considered  before  arbitrar- 
ily proceeding  with  increased  diversion. 

8.  The  diversions  should  not  be  authorized 
without  reference  to  negotiations  with 
Canada. 

4.  The  legitimate  Interests  of  other  States 
affected  by  diversion  would  be  adver^ly  af- 
fected. 

In  previous  years,  sponsors  of  diversion 
have  stated  openly  that  sanitation  was 
behind  their  efforts,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  city's  population  and  industry  are 
increasing.  The  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict presently  has  a  sewer  capacity  of 
some  53.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Very 
clearly,  such  a  requirement  cannot  be  met 
with  an  additional  diversion  of  only 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

If  the  solution  of  Chicago's  future 
sewage  problems  are  allowed  to  depend 
upon  lake  water  diversion,  rather  than 
upon  the  construction  of  additional 
treatment  facilities,  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able limit  to  the  amount  of  water  that 
eventually  will  be  needed. 

Obviously,  such  a  path  to  the  solution 
of  Chicago's  sewage  problems  can  lead 
only  in  the  direction  of  disastrous  eco- 
nomic results  for  other  Great  Lakes 
States. 

Passage  of  this  measure  would  encour- 
age similar  demands  by  other  communi- 
ties on  the  Great  Lakes  which  now  dis- 
pose of  sewage  in  a  more  civic-minded 
manner. 

Even  communities  far  removed  from 
the  Great  Lakes  might  be  expected  to 
clamor  for  authority  to  divert  lake  water 
by  other  means,  such  as  by  pipeline. 

I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  passage  of 
H.R.  1  would  set  a  dangerous  and  absurd 
precedent. 

Surface  levels  of  both  Lake  Michigan 
and  its  tributaries  today  are  dangerously 
low  and  are  dropping  continuo\isly.    A 


decrease  In  the  water  level  of  the  lakes 
by  even  so  much  as  1  inch  has  a  drastic 
effect  on  shipping.  Authorities  have 
estimated  that  the  lowering  of  the  lake 
water  levels  by  1  inch  can  mean  the  loss 
of  1.5  million  tons  of  shipping. 

On  the  Great  Lakes,  more  than  half 
the  ship  load  changes  posted  are  within 
1  inch. 

I  should  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
opposition  to  the  additional  diversion  of 
water  by  Chicago  Is  not  a  partisan  po- 
litical matter.  In  this  attempt  to  divert 
more  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  there 
lies  a  very  real  and  serious  danger  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  our  Inter- 
national relations. 

In  view  of  these  considerations.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  bill.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  once  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  exactly  wrong  in  almost  every- 
thing he  says.  But  before  I  answer  him, 
let  me  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  I  Mrs.  Church]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  I  was  amazed  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, attempted  to  express  the  opinion  of 
that  committee  on  this  subject.  The 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
taken  no  action  whatsoever  on  tliis  mat- 
ter— and  I  personally,  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  strongly  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   gentleman   from 
Florida — all  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  for 
that  matter — have  presented  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  basis  that  this  bill  seeks 
to  authorize  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago  to  withdraw 
permanently  from  Lake  Michigan  an  ad- 
ditional  1.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second,  which  of  course  is  totally  imtrue. 
This  bill  has  been  called  a  diversion  bill, 
but  actually  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  designate  it  as  a  study,  for  that 
is  what  it  really  is.    This  bUl  proposes 
to  authorize  a  3 -year  study  by  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  cov- 
ering a  number  of  important  subjects. 
The  additional  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  would  be  used  as  an  instru- 
mentality in  the  studies,  an  additional 
factor  to  be  considered  under  controlled 
conditions.     And  although  the  people 
of  Chicago  and  of  Illinois  are  the  pri- 
mary laeneficiaries  of  the  project,  its  im- 
portant  information   would  be  of   tre- 
mendous value  to   urban   communities 
throughout  the  Nation.     In  concept  It 
is  a  national  project,  not  a  local  one.  even 
though  the  study  will  be  conducted  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  area  of  the  Metro- 
politan   Sanitary    District    of    Greater 
Chicago. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  made  clear  that  the 
study  is  a  meritorious  one  as  is  shown 
by  its  letter  dated  March  9,  1959,  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Gordon  E.  McCal- 
lum.  Chief  of  the  Department's  Water 


Supply   and   Water   Pollution   Control 
program,  as  follows : 

Department  or  Health. 

EDUCATTOW .  AND  WELrARC. 

Public  Health  8e>vick. 
BnaxAU  or  State  SxavicEm, 
Waahingto%,  D.C^  Murek  9. 1959. 
Hon.  SiDNET  R.  Yates, 
House  of  RepresentativeM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Yates;  In  accordance  with  your 
telephone  request,  we  are  transmitting  the 
attached  report  on  types  of  Information  and 
its  use  by  others  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  survey  of  the  general  types  proposed  for 
the  Illinois  Waterway. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OoaooM  E.  UcCallttm. 

Chief.  Water  Supply  and  Water 

Pollution  Control  Program. 

Bro.»d  Knowledge  That  Mat  Be  Derived 
From  a  Studt  or  the  Oemebax.  Ttte  Au- 
thorized IN  H.R.  1  > 

(Prepared  by  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Public  Health  Service) 
A  study  of  pollution  control  tn  the  Xlllnola 
Waterway  covering  (I)  an  analysts  of  the 
present  and  projected  future  water  quality 
of  the  Illinois  Waterway  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  stream  flow  and  waste  treatment 
and  disposal;  (2)  an  evaluation  of  municipal 
and  industrial  waste  Ueatment  and  disposal 
practices  including  storm  water  overflows 
within  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago;  (3)  an  evaluation  of  water 
quality  needs  of  the  entire  Illinois  River 
Basin:  and  (4)  alternate  means  of  solving 
sanitary  problems,  including  additional 
treatment  meastires.  will  probably  have 
broad  application  throughout  the  Nation  In 
the  following  respects: 

1.  Many  American  communities  are  now 
faced  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  water 
quality  for  all  legitimate  purposes  In  the 
face  of  having  a  variable  stream  flow  pro- 
viding only  a  limited  amount  of  dUutlon 
water  at  critical  times.  The  critical  problem 
In  protecting  water  quality  Is  that  of  dis- 
charging treated  waste  effluent  Into  a  water- 
course having  limited  dilution  capacity. 
This  problem  becomes  especially  acute  when 
the  community  Is  providing  the  highest  de- 
gree of  waste  treatment  now  feasible.  The 
study  win  add  much  needed  knowledge  of 
dilution  requirements  under  conditions  ex- 
isting at  Chicago  that  could  be  applied  else- 
where. 

2.  Out  of  the  study  may  weU  come  new  or 
changed  concepts  dealing  with: 

(a)  Diffusion  of  wastes  in  receiving  waters. 

(b)  Bacterial  death  rates  under  varying 
conditions  In  streams. 

(c)  Fertilizing  effects  o*  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  upon  troublesome  aquatlo 
growths. 

(d)  Reappraisal  of  factors  affecting  ratea 
at  which  oxygen  la  used  by  sewage  and  In- 
dustrial wastes  In  streams,  and  rates  at 
which  oxygen  is  suppUed  by  natural  and 
artificial  means. 

(e)  Adverse  effects  of  specific  wastes.  In- 
dividually and  In  combination,  upon  the 
natural  purification  processes  in  streams. 

(f )  Effecu  of  decomposing  sludge  deposits 
upon  the  overlying  water  quality. 

(g)  Field  testing  of  automatic  sampling 
and  recording  devices  now  being  developed. 

3.  The  study  wUl  reveal  research  needs  de- 
signed to  find  practical  ways  of  approaching 
higher  degrees  of  purification  of  sewage  and 
Industrial  wastes  where  necessary. 
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*Such  new  Information,  on  the  basis  of 
past  experiences.  wlU  l>e  of  value  to  and 
utilised  widely  by  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  agencies.  Federal  agencies, 
river  basin  authorities,  coxnmiuilties,  Indus- 
tries, and  universities.  "X 


4.  The  surrey  will  afford  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  correlate  accurate  measurement  of 
pollution  soxirces  with  acctirate  measurement 
of  pollutlonal  effects  under  varying  condi- 
tions. Such  complete  sets  of  data  become 
classics  and  when  published  are  In  great 
demand.  The  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Ohio  River,  conducted  In  the  late  thirties  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Is  an  example  of  one  such  classic  that 
has  been  of  great  value. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
experiment  will  be  very  valuable.  But 
its  opponents  say  that  Its  harmful  conse- 
quences overshadow  any  benefits  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  study.  And 
they  cite  as  examples  the  dconage  which 
would  accrue  to  the  lake  shipping  inter- 
ests and  the  power  companies.  They 
point  out  too.  the  disruptive  effect  which 
this  bill  might  have  upon  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Canada  as  an  additional  rea- 
son for  its  disapproval. 

The  chamber  of  horrors  they  have  con- 
jured up  presumably  representing  the 
possible  terrible  consequences  of  this  bill 
are  actually  projections  based  on  a  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan.  It  does  not  relate  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill  at  all.  Start- 
ing from  the  illogical  premise  that  this 
bill  must  be  a  forerunner  to  a  permanent 
diversion,  they  assume  that  it  does  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  diversion.  Thus 
beginning  from  that  unreal  and  illogical 
premise,  they  reach  their  illogical  con- 
clusions and  the  horrible  consequences 
they  have  stated. 

As  I  listen  to  them  hurl  their  lightning 
and  thunder  against  Chicago  like  Jove 
of  mythological  fame,  I  thought  of  one 
of  the  favorite  stories  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Lincoln  used  to  tell  the  story  about 
the  meek  husband  who  was  badly  hen- 
pecked. One  day  he  ran  out  of  the 
house  to  escape  the  beating  which  his 
wife  was  giving  to  him,  and  he  encoun- 
tered a  friend  on  the  street  who  said: 
"Look  here.  John,  I  have  always  stood  up 
for  you  but  I  refuse  to  do  it  any  longer. 
Any  man  who  quietly  takes  a  beating 
from  his  wife  deserves  to  be  horse- 
whipped." John  smiled  and  patted  his 
friend  on  the  back.  "Do  not  be  offended," 
he  said.  "Why,  it  hurt  me  hardly  at  all. 
and  you  have  no  idea  what  a  powerful 
lot  of  good  it  did  for  my  wife." 

For  decades,  literally.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  diverts  water  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Chicago  has  been  the  favorite  whip- 
ping boy  of  the  surrounding  States.  They 
object  to  Chicago's  method  of  waste  dis- 
posal. Instead  of  messing  up  the  Great 
Lakes  like  her  sister  cities  of  Milwaukee 
and  Cleveland,  which  dump  their  sewage 
after  treatment,  back  Into  the  lake,  Chi- 
cago flushes  its  waste,  after  treatment. 
Into  the  Chicago  River  and  thence  along 
the  drainage  canal  into  the  Illinois 
Waterway.  We  do  not  pollute  or  con- 
taminate the  lake.  But  we  do  have  a 
problem  with  adequate  disposal  of  the 
sewage  in  the  Illinois  Waterway. 

Their  protests  would  have  had  some 
meaning  and  basis  in  fact  if  the  sanitary 
district  of  Chicago  withdrew  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  permanently. 
as  it  did  prior  to  1931.  At  that  time  the 
surrounding  States  obtained  a  Supreme 
Court  decree  which  over  a  period  of  7 
years  required  the  city  to  cuitail  the 


amount  It  withdrew  from  Lake  Michigan 
from  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  1.500 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  addition  to  do- 
mestic pumpage — that  is,  the  amount  of 
water  needed  for  drinUng  and  industrial 
purposes.  And  that  is  the  amount  of 
water  we  have  been  withdrawing  since 
1938 — even  though  there  has  been  an 
enormous  growth  in  our  industrial  and 
commercial  development,  and  in  our  pop- 
ulation. 

But  the  objections  of  the  sister  States 
have  not  diminished  sinf*i  that  time. 
Even  though  the  protests  are  no  longer 
based  on  fact,  for  we  are  not  withdrawing 
10.000  cubic  feet  per  second,  they  are 
made  nevtrtheless.  Historical  antago- 
nisms are  continued  like  a  blood  feud  in 
the  mountain  States,  even  though  the 
reason  for  the  feud  has  long  disappeared. 

The  testimony  which  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  rely  on  are  the  statements  made 
by  shipping  and  power  interests.  You 
can  believe  their  statements,  if  you  wish, 
but  you  must  remember  that  the  testi- 
mony comes  from  people  who  have  an 
interest  at  stake. 

Or  you  can  believe  the  report  of  the 
Army  Elnglneers  which  has  no  ax  to 
grind.  The  Army  Engineers  made  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  a  1-year  diversion 
at  Chicago  of  an  additional  1.000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  and  concluded 
that  such  a  diversion  would  have  no 
effect  at  all  on  Lake  Superior.  The  max- 
imum reduction  on  the  water  level  on 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  would  be 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  maximum 
effect  on  the  water  level  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  would  be  to  reduce  them  by 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Now  how  much  damage  do  you  think 
there  would  be  to  lake  shipping  interests 
if  as  a  result  of  this  diversion,  the  lake 
levels  of  four  of  the  Great  Lakes  were 
to  be  lowered  one-fourth  of  an  inch  or 
less,  particularly  when  you  keep  in  mind 
that  the  lake  levels  vary  between  5  and 
7  feet  during  each  year? 

And  yet  you  will  hear  opponents  of 
this  bill  complain  about  the  tremendous 
damage  that  would  occur  if  it  were  ap- 
proved, to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  to 
various  harbors  and  shipping  installa- 
tions in  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  for  losses  in  power  revenue,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian power  interests — both  of  these, 
mind  you.  would  lose  a  maximum  of 
$36,000  a  year  during  the  period  when 
this  diversion  might  have  an  effect — 
$36,000  a  year  to  power  companies  which 
are  taking  in  $100  million  a  year  in  total 
revenues — $36,000  a  year  as  compared 
with  $100  million  a  year.  How  true  is 
the  statement  of  the  committee  on  page 
3  of  the  report : 

The  value  of  helping  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  a  great  metro- 
politan area  far  outweighs  whatever  slight 
temporary  loss.  If  any,  might  be  sustained 
by  adjacent  areas. 

That  is  the  point — ^the  value  of  the 
study  will  be  great,  the  damage,  little, 
if  any. 

The  'problem  of  waste  disposal  and 
water  pollution  is  one  that  affects  every 
community  in  this  country,  some  to  a 
greater  degree  thsm  others.  The  large, 
long -established  metropolitan  communi- 


ties have  a  tremendous  stake  in  studies 
of  this  kind,  and  regardless  of  what  Mil- 
waukee and  Cleveland  and  the  other 
States  may  tell  you,  they,  too,  as  well 
as  communities  like  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh. New  York  City,  Los  Angeles — all 
the  big  cities  can  benefit  from  the  study 
that  is  proposed  in  H.R.  1.  That  is  made 
clear  in  the  HEW  letter  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier. 

The  single  most  important  remaining 
objection  relates  to  the  protest  filed  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  against  this 
bill.  This  deserves  our  most  serious 
consideration  because  we  respect  and 
esteem  the  friendship  of  our  great 
neighbor  to  the  north.  There  are  many 
things  that  one  can  say  about  Canada's 
attitude  toward  the  diversion  at  Chicago, 
but  Its  protest  to  the  proposed  study  is 
completely  incomprehensible  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  months  ago  the 
Department  of  State  wrote  me  a  letter 
which  declared  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  had  no  objection  to  this  study 
and  to  the  additional  diversion  of  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  at  Chicago. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  that  time. 
All  the  conditions  are  the  same  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  Canada  has 
changed  its  position. 

I  suggest  that  Canada  had  not  thor- 
oughly analyzed  this  bill  at  the  time  it 
filed  its  protest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
significant  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  was  not  in  the  bUl  at  the  time 
that  the  Canadian  memorandum  was  re- 
ceived. That  amendment  appears  at 
line  10  on  page  3  of  the  bill  and  requires 
that  funds  first  be  made  available  for 
this  study  before  it  should  commence  at 
all.  This  amendment,  in  effect,  makes 
this  bill  an  authorization  bill  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  and  contingencies 
that  any  public  works  authorization  bill 
has.  Even  though  the  study  may  be  au- 
thorized by  passage  of  this  legislation,  it 
could  not  be  undertaken  unless  and  until 
it  is  given  life  by  the  allocation  of  funds. 

Secondly.  Cansula  cannot  be  serious  in 
contending  that  its  shipping  and  cwwer 
interests  would  be  injured  by  this  study. 
As  I  have  already  declared,  the  proposed 
study  would  have  a  most  insignificant 
effect  upon  lake  levels  and  thereby  upon 
shipping  interests.  The  damage  would 
be  so  small  that  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers stated  it  could  not  even  measure  It. 

As  far  as  power  is  concerned,  the  total 
estimated  power  loss  over  the  15-year 
period  dvulng  which  time  the  proposed 
diversion  is  supposed  to  have  some  effect, 
would  be  $618,000  or  $36,000  per  year. 
How  badly  would  Canadian  ixjwer  inter- 
ests be  hurt  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  $36,000  per  year  should  be  compared 
with  total  power  revenues  accruing  to 
Canadian  and  American  interests  of  $100 
million  a  year,  which  is  the  anticipated 
earnings  of  the  combined  plants?  One 
can  only  repeat  the  statement  made  on 
page  3  of  the  majority  report  that  "tiie 
value  of  helping  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  a  great  metropoli- 
tan area  far  outweighs  whatever  slight 
temporary  loss,  if  any,  might  be  sus- 
tained by  adjacent  areas.  I  suggest  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  might  very 
well  reconsider  its  memorandum  of  pro- 
test and  readopt  the  position  expressed 
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last  Auerust  that  It  had  no  objection  to 
the  biU. 

For  certainly  the  equities  are  all  on  the 
side  of  the  people  of  Chicago  and  Illinois. 
By  the  Treaty  of  1909  Canada  was  given 
a  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River  based  upon  the  diversion  at  Chi- 
cago of  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  limiting  such  withdraw- 
al to  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second  has  since 
1938  given  Canada  the  benefit  of  an  ad- 
ditional 8,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  attach  to  my  re- 
marks the  article  entitled  "Diversion  of 
Water,"  by  H.  P.  Ramey,  which  was  de- 
livered before  the  Illinois  section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
June  20,  1957.  Mr.  Ramey's  attitude  to- 
ward Canada  is  a  strong  one  but  is  very 
revealing. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Ramey's  article  was  predicated 
upon  an  earlier  bill  filed  by  Congressman 
O'Brien,  H.R.  2,  which  sought  a  3-year 
diversion  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
Chicago: 

DnrnsioN  or  Watxb 

(By  H.  P.  Ramey.  chief  engineer,  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago,  ror  meeting.  Illinois  section. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  June 
20,  1957) 

The  following  are  axiomatic  truths  pre- 
sented as  premises  to  our  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Water  Is  a  natural  resource,  essential 
to  all  life.  Its  necessity  to  human  welfare 
makes  It  desirable  to  use  it  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  Such  better  use  may  require  Its  di- 
version from  one  water  course  to  another. 
Diversion  of  water  where  most  needed  Is  not 
only  sound  engineering,  but  good  economics. 

PRINCIPLE    or   DIVXKSION 

Diversion  of  water  was  practiced  as  early 
as  the  earliest  civilization,  of  any  conse- 
quence. As  far  back  as  2100  B.C.,  the  ancient 
Babylonians  were  diverting  water  from  the 
Euphrates  River,  using  It  for  irrigation  and 
transportation  and  discharging  it  Into  the 
Tigris.  Even  earlier,  the  Egyptians  diverted 
flood  waters  of  the  Nile  into  a  storage  reser- 
voir, for  later  use  during  periods  of  low 
water,  a  practice  similar  in  principle  to  that 
of  diversion.  This  same  principle  is  now 
being  performed  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
Colorado,  the  Tennessee,  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  principle  of  water  diversion  Is.  of 
course,  universal.  Instances  can  be  cited  of 
diversions  in  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Great  Britain.  Brazil.  Egypt.  India.  Korea, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  in  Russia. 

EXAMPLES    or    DIVERSION 

In  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  for  the  wa- 
ter supply  of  San  Francisco,  the  headwaters 
of  the  Tuolumne  River,  a  tributary  of  the  San 
Joaquin  River,  are  impounded  4,700  feet 
above  sea  level,  170  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
from  which  place  they  pass  through  power- 
plants  and  through  pipelines  under  the  San 
Joaquin  River  and  under  the  upper  end  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  This  water,  diverted  from  the 
San  Joaquin  River  Basin,  ultimately  reaches 
San  Francisco  Bay,  as  sewage. 

Much  of  the  water  supply  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego.  Calif.,  is  diverted  from  the 
Colorado  River  and  reaches  the  Pacific  Ocean 
directly  from  those  cities.  Instead  of  its  na- 
tural route  through  the  Mexican  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

In  the  Big  Thompson  project.  In  eastern 
Colorado,   some   of    the   headwaters   of   the 
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Colorado  River  are  impounded  high  up  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain, 
pumped  up,  across  the  Continental  Divide, 
and  allowed  to  flow  down  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  powerplants, 
and  is  then  vised  for  irrigation  in  seml-arld 
portions  of  Colorado  and  northwestern 
Kansas.  This  is  a  transcontinental  diver- 
sion. 

In  the  Sierra  do  Cubata  power  project, 
near  S&o  Paulo,  Brazil,  a  diversion  is  made 
similar  to  the  Big  Thompson  project.  Head- 
waters of  the  Grand  and  Tiete  Rivers  ( which 
naturally  flow  west  into  the  Parana  River, 
then  southwest  into  the  Paraguay  River, 
then  south  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  then 
east  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Buenos 
Aires)  are  diverted  east  across  the  Sierra 
do  Mar,  a  low  mountain  chain,  and  dropped 
through  powerplants,  through  a  head  of  2.380 
feet,  in  a  comparatively  short  distance  to 
the  Atlantic.  This  water  is  diverted  from 
undeveloped  country  and  furnishes  power 
to  the  most  populous  section  of  Brazil. 

Water  is  diverted  by  Canada  into  Lake 
Superior,  from  the  Ogokl  and  Kenogaml 
Rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Albany  River,  which 
flows  into  Hudson  Bay.  and  after  transit 
through  the  Great  Lakes,  is  used  by  the  Ca- 
nadians for  power  in  the  Niagara  Falls  and 
St.  Lawrence  River  areas. 

Water  is  diverted  from  the  Connecticut 
River  watershed  and  carried  east,  to  aug- 
ment the  water  supply  of  Boston. 

New  York  City  augments  Its  water  supply 
by  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Delaware 
River,  which  is  the  natural  boundary  be- 
tween the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  a  river  considered  as  belonging 
to  those  States. 

Dozens  of  other  cases  of  diversion  of  wa- 
ter could  be  cited.  The  Instances  mentioned 
have  been  cited  merely  to  show  that  diver- 
sion is  not  unusual:  and  that  where  water 
has  been  diverted,  it  has  been  used  for  the 
most  good  for  the  most  people.  That  Is 
sound  engineering. 

THF.   CHICAGO    DIVERSION 

The  diverclon  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
started  a  controversy  which  has  lasted  for 
50  years  and  is  still  not  settled. 

This  diversion,  since  1900,  has  been  made 
under  permits  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago, 
which  authorized  diversion,  as  follows  : 

Permit  May  8.  1899,  to  open  canal,  to  5.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  flows. 

Permit  December  5.  1901.  4.167  cubic  feet 
per  second  average  flow. 

Permit  March  3,  1925,  8,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  plus  domestic  pumpage. 

Permit  December  31,  1929.  8,500  cubic  feet 
per  second,  including  domestic  pumpage. 

Permit  June  26,  1930: 

On  and  after  July  1,  1930.  6.500  cubic  feet 
per  second,  plus  domestic  pumpage. 

On  and  after  December  31.  1935.  5,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  plus  domestic  pump- 
age. 

On  and  after  December  31.  1935,  1.500  cubic 
feet  per  second  annual  average,  in  addition 
to  domestic  pumpage. 

No  time  limit  was  placed  on  this  last 
permit,  but  it  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
Secretary  of  War;  and  is  subject  to  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  taken  by  Congress. 

The  presently  authorized  diversion  of  1.500 
cubic  feet  per  second,  annual  average,  is  not 
sufficient  to  properly  dilute  the  effluent  from 
the  treatment  plants  of  the  sanitary  district 
(even  after  complete  sewage  treatment)  and 
a  condition  of  nuisance  prevails,  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year,  in  the  upper  50 
miles  of  the  Illinois  waterway.  For  the  past 
5  years  the  sanitary  district  has  been  seek- 
ing an  additional  diversion  of  1.000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  average,  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  enable  a  study  of  conditions  in  the 
waterway,  by  Army  Engineers  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  to  determine  what  the 
ultimate  solution  should  be. 


BACXGBOTrNS    Or    CHICAGO    OrVKRSION 

Water  has  been  diverted  from  the  Lak« 
Michigan  watershed  for  the  past  109  years. 
This  diversion  began  in  1848.  when  water 
was  pumped  from  the  Chicago  River,  at 
Bridgeport  (Ashland  Avenue)  to  serve  the 
navigation  needs  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal.  buUt  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  under 
an  act  of  Congress.  1827.  and  financed  orig- 
inally by  the  sale  of  284.000  acres  of  the 
public  land,  granted  to  the  State  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  that  purpose. 

This  diversion  averaged  aboyt  260  cubic 
feet  per  second,  from  1848  to  1870.  and.  being 
greater  than  the  dry  weather  flow  of  the 
Chicago  River,  caused  an  Inflow  from  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Chicago  sewer  system,  built 
1856-58,  drained  principally  into  the  Chicago 
River;  and  the  pumpage  for  the  I.  &  U.  Canal 
carried  this  sewage,  diluted.  Into  the  I.  ft  M. 
Canal.  The  I.  &  M.  Canal  was  deepened, 
1886-71,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
to  provide  a  gravity  flow  of  1.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  Lake  Michigan  and  thus 
became,  in  part,  a  sanitary  canal.  This  flow 
was  obtained  for  1  year;  then  the  canal  was 
silted  up  from  a  local  flood  in  1872;  and  the 
lake  level  dropped.  By  1879  the  maximum 
flow  was  estimated  at  283  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

The  city  of  Chicago  then  built  a  new 
pumping  station,  at  Bridgeport,  capacity 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second,  by  1884.  and 
caused  the  operation  of  the  I.  Se  M.  Canal  for 
the  dilution  of  sewage,  from  1885  until  1907. 
The  average  pumpage.  over  these  years  was 
560  cubllc  feet  per  second,  the  maximum 
being  950  cubic  feet  per  second  In  1898. 

CHICAGO    DRAINAGE    CANAI. 

The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  opened 
January  1900  and  the  following  year  3,516 
cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  was  diverted 
from  Lake  Michigan  through  it.  This  was 
Increased  to  3.840  cubic  feet  per  second  In 
1905.  to  6.030  cubic  feet  per  second  in  1910, 
to  6,800  cubic  feet  per  second  in  1915.  to 
7.170  cubic  feet  per  second  In  1920,  and  to 
8,190  cubic  feet  per  second  In  1924.  It  waa 
less  than  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  1925. 
1926.  and  1927.  but  was  8,400  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  1928.  the  maximum  for  any  year. 
Subsequently  this  diversion  was  reduced,  by 
Supreme  Court  decree,  to  6,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  the  years  1931  to  1935;  to  5.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  next  3  years: 
and  to  an  ultimate  of  1,500  cubic  feet  per 
second,  annual  average,  from  1939  to  date. 

All  these  flgiires.  for  diversion,  are  in  ad- 
dition to  domestic  (or  city)  pumpage.  which 
Increased  from  530  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
1901,  to  800  cubic  feet  per  second  In  1910,  and 
1,200  cubic  feet  per  second  in  1921.  It  was 
1,700  cubic  feet  per  second  in  1930  and  ranged 
between  1.600  cubic  feet  per  second  and  1.700 
cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  next  36  years. 
In  1956  it  was  1.697  cubic  feet  per  second. 

This  domestic  pumpage  is  mentioned 
separately  because  the  right  of  any  city  to 
pump  water  for  its  necessary  and  domestic 
uses,  and  then  dispose  of  such  water,  or 
sewage,  wherever  it  desires,  has  never  been 
questioned.  Chicago  is  the  only  city  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  is  In  the  fortunate  posi- 
tion of  not  having  to  drink  Its  own  sewage,  or 
pcMs  it  on  for  others  to  drink.  This  aim.  to 
which  Chicago  has  adhered,  since  1900.  to 
keep  sewage  out  of  the  lake,  to  keep  its  lake 
front  clean,  for  water  supply,  for  safe  bath- 
ing, boating,  and  other  recreations,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  recrimination  in  other 
lake  cities,  not  so  fortunate. 

LAKE    LEVELS 

A  withdrawal  of  10.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  would 
have  a  computed  lowering  effect,  after  5  to 
8  years,  of  about  6  inches  on  LtJces  Mich- 
igan and  Huron,  and  about  6  inches  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Such  lowering  can  be 
figured  only  theoretically,  because  of  the  an- 
nual fluctuation  of  about  1  foot  between 
the  winter  and  siimmer  levels  of  all  the  Great 
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Lakes,  and  the  long-time  fluctuations,  from 
natural  causes,  of  more  than  S  feet  on  an  an- 
nual average  basis;  more  than  6.5  feet  on 
monthly  averages;  and  2  to  3  feet  more  on 
dally  averages;  and  2  to  3  feet  more  than  this 
on  an  hourly  average. 

The  Chicago  diversion,  In  continuous  ef- 
fect from  1900  to  1928.  probably  had.  by  the 
end  of  1928.  when  the  diversion  was  8,400 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  domestic  pumpage 
1.565  cubic  feet  per  second,  total  withdrawal 
9.965  cybic  feet  per  second  lowered  lake 
levels  almost  as  much  as  6  Inches.  By  that 
time,  outlet  changes  In  the  Detroit  and  St. 
Clair  Rivers  had  lowered  Lake  Michigan  and 
Huron  more  than  7  Inches.  Retention  of 
water  in  Lake  Superior,  to  increase  its  level, 
for  narlgaUon.  had  by  1925,  lowered  the 
levels  of  aU  the  other  Great  Lakes,  by  3 
Incbea.  These  figures  and  specific  instances 
are  cited  to  show  that  the  matter  of  lake 
levels  has  not,  over  the  years,  been  con- 
sidered sacred,  by  Government  authorities. 

The  presently  authorized  diversion  of  1.- 
600  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water,  for  the 
last  17  years,  in  effect  since  1939,  is  estimated 
to  have  lowered  the  levels  of  Lakes  Michi- 
gan and  Huron  about  1  inch.  The  domes- 
tic water  pumpage  at  Chicago,  about  1,700 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  recent  years,  has 
lowered  such  levels  about  1  ',i  inches.  Hence 
the  present  total  lowering  effect  Is  estimated 
at  2>|  Inches.  The  proposed  additional  di- 
version of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  3 
years  Is  estimated  would  lower  levels  of  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron  nve-eighths  of  an  Inch, 
if  continued  indefinitely.  The  total  esti- 
mated lowering  effect  of  the  three  quantities 
since  1939  would  therefore  amount  to  2% 
inches  on  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and 
slightly  less  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Introduction  of  water  into  Lake  Superior 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  waU-rshed,  by  Ca- 
nadian Interests,  in  amounts  averaging  more 
than  5,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  since  July 
1943,  has  raised  levels  of  all  the  Great  Lakes 
at  least  3  inches.  This  has  more  than  offset 
the  lowering  due  to  the  diversion  of  water 
at  Clilcago  and  will  more  than  offset  the 
prospective  diversion  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  more,  sought  in  recent  years. 

In  respect  to  these  dlvenlons  from  and 
Into  the  Great  Lakes  systeir,  the  lake  sur- 
faces are  fiuctuatlng  through  their  normal 
ranges,  at  levels  slightly  higher  than  their 
natural  levels.  Navigation  l.^tercsts  receive 
the  benefit  of  slightly  great<r  depths  thus 
created. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  for  Informa- 
tion on  the  physical  facts  involved  in  this 
matter  of  the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan. 

HOW  THE  LAKE  LEVEL  CONTROVERSY  BEGAN 

The  Sanitary  Dtetrlct  of  Chicago  was  cre- 
ated by  an  1889  act  of  the  nUooU  SUte  Leg- 
islature: to  divert  the  sewage  of  the  Chicago 
region  from  Lake  Michigan,  the  source  of 
municipal  water  supply,  and  to  dispose  of 
this  sewage  by  dilution  with  sufficient  Lake 
Michigan  water  to  prevent  nuisance  down- 
stream. This  legislative  act  specified  the  fiow 
capacity  of  the  drainage  canal,  10,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  sufficient  to  carry  away  the 
greatest  flood  which  could  originate  in  the 
Chicago  area.  It  also  specified  the  dilution 
ratio,  namely  3Vi  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
lake  water  for  the  sewage  of  1,000  persons. 
This  figures  3  million  people  (the  1920  popu- 
laUon  of  the  Sanitary  District  for  10,000  cu- 
bic feet  per  second  of  water,  as  the  capacity 
of  the  canal  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  by 
dilution.  Industrial  wii«te8  were  not  con- 
sidered. 

Before  construction  of  the  drainage  canal 
was  started,  the  sanitary  district  informed 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  its  plans;  and  he 
Informed  the  Secretary  of  Wm.  who  reported 
the  matter  to  Congress.  1892.  The  canal 
was  built  1882-1900  and  Itf  construction 
was  viewed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  1898.    The  sanitary 


district  requested  and  received  permits  from 
the  Secretary  of  War.  to  improve  the  south 

branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  to  make  it  a 
proper  supply  channel  for  the  drainage 
channel,  then  under  construction.  The  san- 
itary district,  April  1899,  requested  permis- 
sion to  open  the  drainage  canal,  for  a  fiow 
of  6,000  cubic  feet  per  second  of  lake  water, 
and  May  8. 1899.  the  Secretary  of  War  granted 
a  permit  "to  open  the  channel  constructed, 
and  cause  the  waters  of  Chicago  River  to 
flow  into  the  same." 

This  was  subject  to  a  condition  "that  it  Is 
distinctly  understood  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  submit  the 
questions  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  to  Congress  for 
consideration  and  final  action,  and  that  this 
permit  shall  be  subject  to  such  action  as 
may  be  taken  by  Congress." 

The  drainage  canal  was  opened  January 
17,  1900.  This  permit  was  amended,  slightly, 
three  times  within  the  next  2  years,  the  final 
permit,  December  5.  1901,  limiting  the  fiow 
to  an  average  of  4.167  cubic  feet  per  second. 

All  these  permits  mentioned  the  submis- 
sion of  the  matter  to  Congress,  for  final 
determination,  but  this  was  not  done  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  War.  or  by  the  sani- 
tary district.  Hindsight  shows  this  omis- 
sion was  detrimental  to  Chicago  because 
Congress  at  that  time  would  undoubtedly 
have  authorized  a  diversion  of  10,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  or  the  amount  for  which 
the  channel  had  been  built;  and  there  would 
have  been  no  lake  level  controversy. 

The  sanitary  district  trustees  believed 
that  since  the  drainage  canal,  constructed 
for  navigation  as  well  as  for  flood  runoff  and 
sanitation,  would  fit  into  the  plans  of  the 
Government  for  a  waterway  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River,  the  use 
of  such  canal  would  never  be  questioned. 
Government  engineers  had  been  studying  a 
waterway  of  greater  capacity  than  the  I.  &  M. 
Canal,  since  1857.  Nine  separate  reports  on 
this  matter  had  been  made  to  Congress  on 
surveys  authorized  by  Congress,  between 
1857  and  1905.  Lake  Michigan  was  always 
assumed  as  the  only  logical  source  of  Mrater 
to  supply  this  waterway,  in  all  these  reports 
and  recommendations.  The  quantities^  of 
water,  or  diversion  recommended,  varied  in 
amounts  from  1 .000  cubic  feet  per  second  to 
10.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  1907,  the  Secretary  of  War.  Taft,  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  regulate  the  diversion;  and  a  friendly  suit 
between  the  Government  and  the  sanitary 
district  was  started,  1908,  in  the  Federal 
district  court,  to  determine  Jurisdiction. 
This  suit   was  not  pressed   seriously. 

By  1912  the  sanitary  district  had  improved 
the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  to  a 
point  where  it  had  capacity  to  fiow  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  without  currents  ob- 
structive to  navigation;  and  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  an  Increase  in  the  di- 
version from  4,167  cubic  feet  per  second  to 
10.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

After  a  public  hearing,  in  which  opposition 
was  expressed  by  the  Lake  States,  Canada, 
shipping  Interests,  etc..  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  denied  this  request  In  a  lengthy 
opinion,  January  8,  1913.  In  this  opinion 
Secretary  Stimson  stated  that  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Great  Lakes  was  a  matter 
for  Congress  to  determine. 

The  sanitary  district,  however,  did  not 
seek  action  by  Congress,  but  decided  to  have 
iu  rights  decided  in  the  Federal  district 
court.  This  decision,  which  may  now  be 
considered  a  bad  mistake,  was  caused  by 
certain  trustees  of  the  sanitary  district,  who 
Insisted  that  the  disposal  of  Chicago's  sew- 
age by  dilution,  as  specified  in  the  Sanitary 
District  Act  of  1889,  was  the  only  method 
authorized. 

Engineers  of  the  sanitary  district  had  been 
experimenting  with  sewage  treatment,  since 
1909;  and  had  recommended.  1911.  that  all 


sewage  in  excess  of  that  from  3  million 
people,    or    equivalent,    be    given    treatment. 

This  was  the  original  sewage  treatment  pro- 
gram of  the  district,  to  utilize  the  drainage 
canal  to  its  capacity,  and  to  provide  treat- 
ment for  all  sewage  In  excess  of  that  amount. 

rEDERAL    SUIT 

Suit  was  filed  October  1913.  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Federal  district  court  to  re- 
strain the  sanitary  district  from  diverting 
more  than  the  4,167  cubic  feet  per  second 
of  water  specified  In  the  permit  of  1901. 
The  sanitary  district  contended  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  no  right  to  limit  the 
diversion  and  that  as  a  State  agency  it  had 
a  right  to  use  water  to  protect  the  health 
of  its  people,  under  the  State's  police  power. 
The  Supreme  Coxirt  decided,  however.  Jan- 
ury  1925.  that  the  power  of  Government,  la 
the  regulation  of  Interstate  commerce,  was 
supreme  over  any  jxjwer  of  the  State;  and 
that  the  injunction  should  go  into  effect 
within  60  days. 

Within  this  60  days,  the  sanitary  district 
obtained  a  permit,  March  3,  1925.  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  for  a  diversion  of  8.500 
cubic  feet  per  second  of  water,  in  addition 
to  domestic  pumpage,  for  5  years,  or  until 
December  31, 1929. 

LAKE    STATES    CASE 

Then  the  Wisconsin  suit,  or  Lake  States 
case,  was  tried,  in  the  U5.  Supreme  Court,  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  as  special  master.  In 
this  case,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  sought  to 
restrain  the  diversion  of  any  water  from 
Lake  Michigan.  Special  Master  Hughes,  re- 
ported to  the  Court,  November  1927,  on  both 
facts  and  the  law.  Some  of  the  facts  he 
found  were : 

The  dlvwslon  of  approximately  10,000  cu- 
bic feet  per  second  of  water  had  lowered  the 
levels  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  6 
inches,  and  of  Erie  and  Ontario  about  5 
Inches. 

The  diversion  had  caused  substantial  dam- 
age to  the  navigation  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  Lake  States. 

The  diversion  had  provided  4  feet  of  the 
low  water  depth  of  7  feet  In  the  lower  Dlinols 
River  Waterway  project,  from  Utica  to  Graf- 
ton. 

The  diversion  had  provided  about  1  foot 
of  the  low  water  depth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  at  St.  Louis. 

On  the  matter  of  law.  Special  Matter 
Hughes  concluded  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  regulate  the  diversion;  that  Con- 
gress had  conferred  authority  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  regulate  it,  within  reasonable 
limits;  and  that  the  permit  of  March  3,  1925 
was  valid.  Special  Master  Hughes  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  of  the  Lake  States,  for 
injunction,  be  dismissed,  without  prejudice. 

The  Supreme  Court,  Taft  opinion,  January 
1929,  reversed  Special  Master  Hughes  in  his 
construction  of  the  law  and  in  his  recom- 
mendation for  dismissal.  This  Taft  opinion 
stated  that  "Insofar  as  the  diversion  was 
not  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  naviga- 
tion in  the  Chicago  River,  it  was  without  any 
legal  basis,  because  made  for  an  inadmis- 
sible purpose." 

The  case  was  re-referred,  for  further  hear- 
ing, to  Si>eclal  Master  Hughes  to  determine 

(1)  what  works  were  needed  to  replace  di- 
version of  water  for  the  disposia  of  sewage; 

(2)  what  time  would  be  required  to  build 
sewage  disposal  works;  (3)  what  reductions 
in  diversion  could  be  made,  from  time  to 
time,  pending  completion  of  the  sewage 
treatment  works:  and  (4)  what  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  would  be  "neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  naviga- 
tion In  the  Chicago  River,  as  a  part  of  the 
port  of  Chicago  after  these  sewage  disposal 
plants  are  in  full  operation." 

BI7PRZME   COURT   DECREE.    1930 

Trial  of  the  Lake  States  case  resulted  In 

the  entry  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
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April  ai,  1930,  under  which  the  diversion  was 
geared   to   the   time  for   the  completion  of 
various  phases  of  the  construction  program, 
the    dates    for    the    reductions    of    diversion 
being  (1)  reduced  to  6.600  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, annual  average.  July  1, 1930;  (2)  to  5,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  December  31.  1935;  and 
(3)  to  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second.  December 
31,  1938.     The  Sanitary  District  was  thus  re- 
quired to  build  works  for  the  complete  treat- 
ment of  all  Its  sewage  during  that  period. 
The    Drainage    Canal    could    no    longer    be 
counted  on  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
3  million  people.     It  still  remains  available 
for  flood  runoff,  for  the  passage  of  the  treated 
sewage;  and  for  navigation. 

SEWAGE    TREATMENT   BY    SANITART    DISTRICT 

Since  1950,  the  Sanitary  District  has  given 
complete  treatment  to  all  of  its  sewage,  ex- 
cept of  course,  the  storm  flow  during  major 
rains. 

The  highest  degree  of  sewage  treatment. 
on  an  annual  average  basis,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Sanitary  District  plants,  or 
from  any  plant  is  90  percent.    The  popula- 
tion   of    the    Sanitary    District    (1955)     was 
4,500.000,  and  Industrial  wastes  were  equiv- 
aleftt  to  the  sewage  of  3.800,000  people,  total 
8,300.000.     With  90  percent  removal  of  bio- 
chemical oxygen  demand,  there  still  remains 
10    percent    of    the    BOD.     Ten    percent    of 
8,300.000    is    830,000.     The    remaining    BOD. 
therefore,    is    equivalent    to    that    from    the 
sewage  of  830,000,  or  from  a  city  as  large  as 
Washington,  D.C.     The  presently  authorized 
diversion    of    1,500    cubic    feet    per    second, 
annual    average,    provides    a    dilution    ratio 
of    1,600    cubic    feet    per    second    for    the 
equivalent    of    the    sewage    of   830.000    peo- 
ple, or  1.8  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  for 
the  sewage   of    1,000   people.     This   Is   only 
about  half  of  the  dilution  ratio  ipeclfled  In 
the  Sanitary  District  Act;  and  Is  not  enough 
to  prevent  nuisance  conditions  In  the  stream. 
Another  approach  la  In  the  matter  of  solids. 
In  1965  the  solids,  In  the  sewage  reaching  the 
treatment  plants  of   the   Sanitary   District, 
averaged  867  tone  per  day.    With  90  percent 
removal  of  sewage  solids,  there  still  remains. 
In  the  treated  sewage,  about  87  tons  per  day 
of  solids,  which  contain  about  6  tons  per  day 
of  nitrogen.     An  additional  40  tons  per  day 
of  nitrogen   Is  carried  to  the  canal   In   the 
treated  ■ew.^ge  effluent.    This  nitrogen  pro- 
motes  underwater    growth    which    in    time 
eauH  nulaancfl,  and  probably  actual,  ob- 
■tructlons. 

Under  present  oondltlone,  with  diversion 
at  Chicago  limited  to  1,600  cubic  feet  per 
••oond,  a  fuul  condition  le  cronted  In  the 
upper  80  mllci  of  the  ZUlnoU  Wnterwny.  from 
Chloago  to  Dresden  Island.  The  worst  sec- 
tion Is  between  Lockport  and  the  Brandon 
Road  pool  In  South  Jollet,  Here  the  die- 
solved  oxygen  (DO)  In  the  water  frequently 
drope  to  leie  than  1  part  per  million,  In  the 
■ummer  months,  with  a  biochemical  oxygen 
demand  (BOD)  of  6  to  7  parts  ^tr  million. 
Considerable  sludge  digestion  takes  place  in 
the  Brandon  Road  pool,  and  some  In  the 
Draeden  Island  pool.  Below  that  point  the 
stream  Is  In  fairly  good  shape. 

WATCRWATi 

Despite  the  fact  that  Government  engi- 
neers had  been  making  studies  for  an  ade- 
quate waterway  connection  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  lower  Illinois  Rivers,  since 
1880  and  earlier,  the  only  physical  change  in 
this  situation  for  60  yeare,  or  up  to  1930,  had 
been  the  construction  of  the  Drainage  Canal, 
by  1900,  and  its  extension  to  Jollet,  by  1908. 
The  Ctovernment  had  authorized  a  9.foot 
navigation  project  In  the  lower  Illinois  River. 
1B27,  requiring  a  diversion  of  about  8,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  of  wnter  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  mulntoln  this  depth. 

The  State  of  Illinois  was  constructing  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  Ave  locks  and  dams,  for 
9-foot  draft,  between  Lockport  and  the  11- 
unoU  River,  under  the  Sute  Act  of   1919. 


So,  when  the  Lake  States  case  was  tried,  on 
re-reference,  1929.  there  was  no  authorized 
physical  connection  between  the  Federal 
navigation  project  in  the  Chicago  River  in- 
cluding the  Drainage  Canal,  and  the  Federal 
project  In  the  lower  Illinois  River.  For  the 
slim,  but  perhaps  proper,  legal  reason  that 
there  was  no  authorized  <»nnectlon  between 
these  two  Federal  navigation  projects,  no 
testimony  was  permitted  in  this  case  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  Illinois  River,  or  the  needs 
of  the  waterway  as  a  whole.  Testimony  was 
limited  to  the  needs  of  the  Chicago  River, 
"as  part  of  the  Port  of  Chicago." 

Funds  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  waterway,  became  exhaust- 
ed and,  July  3,  1930.  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  months  after  the  Supreme  Court  decree 
of  April  21,  1930,  limiting  the  diversion  to 
1.500  cubic  feet  per  second.  Congress  passed 
an  act,  taking  over  the  Illinois  Waterway 
and  appropriating  funds  for  its  completion. 
This  act  provided  that  the  1.500  cubic  feet 
per  second  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  au- 
thorized by  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be 
used  for  the  navigation  of  this  waterway; 
and  provided  further  that  after  the  Illinois 
Waterway  was  completed  the  Secretary  of 
War  should  cause  a  study  of  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  com- 
mercially useful  waterway  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  31,  1938. 

The  Illinois  Waterway  was  completed 
March  1,  1933  and  officially  opened  June  22, 
1933.  Colonel  Sulton,  U.S.  District  Engi- 
neer, at  Chicago,  made  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  matter  September  26,  1933,  In  which 
he  concluded  that  the  diversion  of  1,800 
cubic  feet  per  second,  annual  average,  from 
the  Lake  Michigan  watershed.  In  addition  to 
domestic  pumpage.  was  suinclent  to  meet  the 
direct  (flotation)  needs  of  the  waterway;  but 
that  the  indirect  needs,  in  the  matter  of 
securing  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions  for 
those  aboard  vessels  or  employed  at  terminals 
could  not  be  determined  until  after  the  wa- 
terway had  been  fully  completed,  the  sew- 
age treatment  plante  of  the  Sanitary  District 
ploced  In  full  service,  and  the  diversion  lim- 
ited to  1.800  cubic  feet  per  second  for  a  suf- 
flclent  period  of  time  (suggested  as  not 
more  than  a  years)  to  observe  the  condi- 
tions as  they  might  then  exitt. 

Colonel  sulun  stated:  "Then,  and  then 
only,  can  It  be  determined  whether  any  ad- 
ditional diversion  is  necediary  in  order  to 
provide  decent  and  healthful  living  condi- 
tions for  boatorews  and  river  terminal  op- 
erators." 
This  study  has  never  been  made. 


WAVIOATIOK— ILLINOIS    WATERWAT 

Traffic  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  has  in- 
creased  from  6,801,000  tons  in  1939,  to 
12,808,000  tons  in  1949,  to  30,077,000  tons 
in  1983,  and  to  about  22  nillUon  tons  per 
year,  or  more,  as  of  today. 

Representatives  of  the  Army  Engineers 
testlfjud  at  congressional  hearings  in  1982, 
1084.  1988,  and  again  In  1088,  recommending 
an  Increase  of  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
diversion  for  3  years  for  study  purposes  to 
enable  by  tests  to  determine  whether  any 
increase  in  flow  through  the  Illinois  Water- 
way is  necessary  or  deelrable  in  the  interest 
of  navigation. 

All  agree  that  it  would  benoflt  the  welfare 
of  the  users  of  this  waterway,  both  on  boaU 
and  on  shore,  to  have  at  all  times  a  clean 
stream. 

CANADA'S   INTEREST 

Canada's  Interest  in  the  matter  of  diversion 
is  purely  selflsh  and  noncooperatlve.  The 
record  shows  this  clearly.  A  full  discussion 
of  Canada's  interest  in  this  diversion  Is  In 
order  because  objection  by  Canada  to  bills 
for  Increased  diversion  of  I.OOO  cubic  feet 
per  second,  passed  by  Congress  1984  and  1988, 
was  cited  by  the  President  us  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  veto  of  both  bills.  It  appears 
to  be  the  principal  reason  for  objection  to 


passage   of   the   pending   03rien    bill.   H.R. 
2,  85th  Congress,  1st  session. 

On  June  3.  1902,  Congress  passed  the  act 
under  which  the  International  Waterways 
Commission  was  created  to  study  and  report 
on  the  matter  of  waterflow  at  Niagara  Falls 
Three  engineers  from  the  United  SUtes  and 
three  from  Canada  formed  this  Commission. 
After  due  study,  thU  Commission  re- 
ported, each  section  to  its  own  Government. 
April  1906.  and  then,  the  Joint  oommission 
to  both  Governments.  May  1906.  that  a  treaty 
or  legislation  be  had  authorizing  diversion 
of  water  from  Niagara  River,  above  the  faiu. 
In  the  amounu  of  36.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond on  the  Canadian  side,  and  28.500  cubic 
feet  per  second  on  the  US.  side,  this  latter 
figure  to  Include  10.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  the  Chicago  drainage  canal. 

Congress,    on   June   29.    1906.    passed    the 
Niagara  Falls  Act,  providing   In   section   1 
as  follows:  ' 

"That  the  diversion  of  water  from  Niagara 
River  or  Its  tributaries.  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  Is  hereby  prohibited,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  here- 
inafter authortzed  in  section  2  of  this  act- 
Prorjded.  That  this  prohibition  shall  not 
be  interpreted  as  forbidding  the  diversion 
of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  of 
Niagara  River  for  sanitary  or  domestic 
purposes,  or  for  navigation,  the  amount  of 
which  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  under 
Its  direction." 

Section  2  of  this  1906  act  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  grant  permits  for  power 
purposes,  within  certain  limitations  By 
section  4,  the  President  was  requested  to 
open  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  effectually  providing  by 
suitable  treaty,  for  such  regulation  and 
control  of  the  waters  of  Niagara  River  and 
itc  tributaries  as  should  preserve  the  scenic 
grandeur  of  Niagara  Falls  and  of  the  rapids. 
In  view  of  the  last-mentioned  provision,  an 
amendment  of  the  bill,  proposed  by  Senator 
Hopkins  of  Illinois,  had  been  adopted  In  the 
Senate,  as  follows: 

••Provided,  however.  That  nothing  con- 
talned  herein  shall  be  construed  to  hold  or 
concede  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
shall  be  or  ore  subject  of  international 
agreement." 

The  House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
concur  In  this  omendmrnt,  as  It  might  em- 
barrass the  President  In  conducting  nego- 
tlatlons.  The  conference  committee  thtre- 
fore  receded  from  the  amendment,  flenuior 
Lodge,  on  reporting  16  the  Hrriute  the  action 
of  the  conference  committee  and  replying 
to  Senator  HDpklns,  sttid; 

"Mr.  President,  I  had  supposed  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  |Mr.  Hopkins |  realices 
that  the  report  of  this  bill  in  Its  present 
condition  would  not  in  any  way  endanger 
the  righu  of  Chicago  to  have  water  from 
the  lake,  Certainly  I  should  have  ad- 
hered to  the  amendment  if  I  had  thought 
that  the  drainage  cnnnl  of  Chicago  would 
have  bsen  in  any  way  endangered  by  the 
Commission.  The  House  did  not  accept  this 
amendment. 

"The  first  section  of  the  bill  protect*  the 
rlghU  of  Chicago.  No  treaty  would  be  made 
by  our  commissioners  which  would  impair 
or  infringe  those  rights. 

"Every  right  is  safeguarded.  Tlie  con- 
fereees  were  as  anxious  as  the  Senotor  irora 
Illinois  could  possibly  be  to  protect  the 
drainage  canal  at  Chicago,  but  they  did  not 
feel  warranted  In  nlluwlng  the  whole  lenls- 
latlon  for  such  an  Important  object  to  fall." 
On  January  4.  1808,  the  International 
Waterwoys  Commission  made  a  special  re- 
port upon  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 
This  gave  a  full  description  of  the  canal 
It  concluded  with  the  following  recommen- 
dation: 


"A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  diversion  of  10.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
through  the  Chicago  River  will,  with  proper 
treatnaent  of  the  sewage  from  areas  now 
sparsely  occupied,  provide  for  all  the  popu- 
lation which  will  ever  be  tributary  to  that 
river,  and  that  the  amount  named  will 
therefore  suffice  for  the  sanitary  purposes 
of  the  city  for  all  time.  Incidentally,  It 
win  provide  for  the  largest  navigable  water- 
way from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi 
Klver  which  has  been  considered  by 
Congress. 

"We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  prohibit  the 
diversion  of  more  than  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal." 

The  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  was  signed, 
1909,  and  ratified  May  1910. 

The  sutement  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(EUhu  Root)  before  Foreign  Rilatlons  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  when  this  treaty  was 
under  consideration  shows  that  it  was  not 
Intended  to  cover  Lake  Michigan  as  ^ 
boundary  water  or  to  affect  *.he  diversion 
through  the  drainage  canal  at  Chicago. 
Among  other  things,  Secretai-y  Root  said 
to  the  committee: 

"The  treaty  starU  with  defining  the 
boundary  waters  as  the  waters  from  main 
shore  to  main  shore  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
and  connecting  waterways,  or  the  portions 
thereof  along  which  the  international 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  passes,  including  all 
bays,  arms,  and  inlets  thereof,  but  not  in- 
cluding tributary  waters  which  In  their  nat- 
ural channels  would  fiow  into  such  lakes, 
rivers,  and  waterways  or  waters  flowing  from 
such  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterways. 

"I  have  very  carefully  guarded  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  In  order  not  to  Include  Lake 
Michigan  and  in  order  not  to  Involve  Sen- 
ator Cullom's  constituents  in  the  drainage 
canal  In  the  treaty  in  any  way.  •  •  • 

"The  grent  bulk  of  the  water  goes  on  the 
Canadian  side,  and  the  Watrrways  Com- 
mission that  was  appointed  some  time  ago 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  lake  levels 
report*.  I  think,  that  30,000  feet  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  Canadian  side  and  18.600  on 
the  American  side,  wl.hout  Injury  to  the 
Palls.  I  thought  it  wise  to  follow  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  and  I  put  in  1,600 
feet  in  addition  to  get  round  numbers,  so 
our  limit  Is  higher  than  we  want  but  their 
limit  could  not  be  cut  down  bilow  what  it 
is  becauae  there  are  three  companies  on  the 
Canadian  side  who  have  the  right  and  works 
there,  *  •  *  Then,  there  is  this  further  fact 
why  we  could  not  object  to  thlK  80.000  pro- 
vision on  the  Canadian  side.  We  are  now 
taking  10.000  cubic  feet  a  second  out  of 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chlcngo.  and  f  refused  to 
permit  them  to  say  anything  ir  the  treaty 
about  It,  •  •  • 

"The  definition  of  boundary  waurs  was 
carefully  drawn  In  order  to  exclude  Lake 
Michigan.  •  •  • 

In  the  third  place"  (referring  to 

the  reasons  fur  allowing  the  UnlUid  States  to 
divert  but  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while 
Canada  was  allowed  80,000  cubic  feet  per 
second)  "they  consented  to  leave  out  of 
this  treaty  any  reference  to  the  drainage 
canal,  and  we  are  now  taking  10,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  for  the  drainage  canal 
which  really  comee  out  of  this  lake  system." 

Detplte  this  record,  Canada  objected  to 
Increasing  the  diversion  from  4,107  cubic 
fe^t  per  second  to  10.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, at  the  hearings  before  Secretary  of 
War  Btlmson.  Objections  were  expressed  by 
Canada,  or  Canadian  Interests,  on  every 
pMsible  occasion  thereafter.  It  Is  not  Im- 
probable that  the  great  wave  or  publicity 
against  the  Chicago  diversion,  beginning 
about  1038,  was  financed  largely  by  Canadian 
funds. 


Issuance  of  the  diversion  permit  of  March 
3.  1925,  was  the  cause  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, Initiated  by  Canada. 

The  first  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Treaty,  signed  1932.  by  Its  article  VIH. 
would  have  fixed  the  diversion  from  Lake 
Michigan,  at  Chicago,  at  1,500  cubic  feet 
per  second,  for  all  time,  or  subject  to  an 
International  tribunal.  ThU  treaty  failed 
of  ratification  in  1934.  largely  because  this 
provision  would  have  removed  this  question 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Coiirt. 

This  proposed  1932  treaty  would  have  given 
Canada  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  for  power 
piu-poses,  any  water  it  might  divert  into  the 
Great  Lakes  system.  Later,  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  notes  exchanged  t>etween  Can- 
ada and  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  about  1938-41,  Canada  was  given  per- 
mission to  divert  about  5.000  cubic  feet  per 
second  of  water  from  the  Albany  River  water- 
shed into  Lalce  Superior. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Treaty  of  1950,  ratified 
by  two-thirds  of  a  very  small  group  of  Sen- 
ators present,  divided  the  water  at  Niagara 
Falls  equally,  for  power  purposes,  but  ex- 
empted the  infiow  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
watershed,  from  this  division. 

Canada  enJoye<t  the  use  of  16,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  more  water  for  power  than  the 
United  States,  for  40  years,  from  1910  until 
1950,  when  the  Niagara  Falls  Treaty  was 
passed  and  the  water  divided  equally.  This 
1050  treaty  did  not  legally  change  the  status 
of  water  diversion  at  Chicago  In  any  respect. 

The  1050  treaty  of  Niagara  amended  the 
10C9  treaty  In  some  respects,  particularly  In 
providing  for  equal  division  of  waters  avail- 
able for  power  purposes,  but  expressly  ex- 
cluded the  amount  of  water  used  and  neces- 
sary for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes  and 
for  the  service  of  canals  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation. 

Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  construed 
the  1900  treaty  as  having  reserved  10.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  for  Chicago. 
In  a  letter.  1938,  to  the  Canadian  Minister, 
he  stated  that  the  Supreme  Court  decree, 
1930.  limiting  the  Chicago  diversion  to  1.600 
cubic  feet  per  second,  had  made  8,600  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  water  available  at  Niagara 
Falls,  which  were  not  considered  available 
in  1909. 

RICKNT  AfttUm  AT  LMISLATION 
The  saniury  district  has  sought  additional 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
provide  a  clean  stream  and  decent  condi- 
tions for  navigation  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Illinois  Waterway,  in  particular,  from 
Chicago  to  the  Brandon  Road  pool  Just  be- 
low Jollet,  If  proper  conditions  can  be 
malnuinrd  in  this  critical  rench,  the  condi- 
tions further  downstream  will  assuredly  be 
good,  since  the  quality  of  the  water  Improves 
a«  It  flows  on,  beyond  Brandon  Road. 

The  sanitary  district,  as  such,  has  no  par- 
ticular obligation  in  this  reepect,  as  these 
channels  in  question  have,  since  1930,  been 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
operated  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Waterway, 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  sanitary  district  has,  sines  1980,  pro- 
vided complete  treatment  for  all  of  lt«  sew« 
age;  and  has  thus  done  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  any  municipal  organisation.  It 
has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decree  of  April  21,  1930, 
in  the  Lake  States  case.  Its  major  sewage 
treatment  plant,  the  West-Bouthwest  plant, 
wa«  named,  October  1988,  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as  one  of  the  seven 
modern  engineering  wonders  of  the  United 
BUtei. 
The  legislation  In  queetlon  has  been: 
The  Sheehan  bill.  1962,  approved  by  the 
Rouse  Public  Works  Committee,  wu  killed 
by  an  early  adjournment  of  Congress. 


The  Jonas  bill,  passed  by  Congress,  1954. 
but  vetoed  by  President  Klsenhower.  who 
gave  four  reasons  for  this  action : 

1.  Existing  diversions  were  adequate  for 
navigation  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  and 
Mississippi  River. 

2.  All  methods  of  control  of  lake  levels 
and  jMTotectlon  of  property  on  the  Great 
Lakes  should  be  considered  before  arbitrarily 
proceeding  with  the  proposed  Increased  di- 
version. 

3.  The  diversions  are  authorized  without 
reference  to  negotiations  with  Canada. 

4.  The  legitimate  Interests  of  other  States 
affected  by  the  diversion  may  be  adversely 
affected. 

The  O'Brien  bill,  passed  by  Congress,  1956 
(HJl.  3210.  84th  Cong.),  but  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  who  gave  reasons  2,  3,  and 
4,  above  for  this  veto. 

Pending  is  another  O'Brien  bill  (H.R.  2. 
85th  Cong.) ,  which  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  O'Brien  bill  provides  for  a  t  tmporary 
increase  of  1 ,000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the 
diversion,  from  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second 
to  2.500  cubic  feet  per  second,  for  a  3 -year 
period;  and  a  study  in  that  time  by  U.S. 
Army  Engineers  and  the  VS.  Public  Heilth 
Service,  of  its  effect  on  the  Illinois  Water- 
way and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Whether  or 
not  the  Increase  In  diversion  would  be  per- 
manent would  depend  upon  future  action  by 
Congress,  after  a  report  on  the  results  of 
this  proposed  study. 

ARGUMENTS   FOR   KtTD   AGAINST   DIVERSION 

More  water  is  needed : 

1.  For  sanitation,  in  the  Chicago  to  Jollet 
area. 

2.  For  industrial  use  in  the  same  area. 

3.  To  Improve  the  quality  of  water,  for 
navigation  in  the  Illinois  Waterway,  partic- 
ularly in  the  50  miles  of  the  stream  from 
Chicago  to  Dresden  Island. 

4.  To  restore  fish  life  to  the  entire  water- 
way and  thus  assure  clean  conditions 
throughout  the  Illinois  River. 

6.  To  provide  navigation  depth  In  the 
Mississippi  River,  from  Alton  to  St.  Louis, 
in  crises,  when  prolonged  droughts  have 
caused  the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri 
and  upper  Mississippi  Rivers  to  be  ex- 
hausted. 

Objections  to  this  added  water  at  Chicago 
are  bucd  on  claims  that  It  would ; 

1.  Infringe  on  certain  legal  rights  of  the 
Lake  Statee. 

2.  Lower  lake  levels,  about  five  eighths  of 
1  Inch,  and  amount  so  small  that  it  can 
not  be  measured,  but  can  only  be  computed 
theoretically. 

a.  Cause  loss  to  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

4,  Reduce  the  waterpower  potential  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
It  is  power  potential,  and  not  actual  power, 
because  ths  present  plants  lack  the  Installed 
capacity  to  use  the  water  now  available,  and 
will  not  have  such  capacity  for  years  to  come. 

As  to  loss  to  shipping,  and  the  reduction 
in  waterpower  potential,  the  International 
Lake  Ontario  Board  in  ite  report,  1968,  con- 
cluded that: 

The  reduction  of  five-eighth  of  1  inch  In 
lake  levels  would  have  no  significant  effect 
on  navigation. 

The  computed  reductions  in  power  are  of 
such  small  magnitude  that  provision  for  any 
replacement  capacity  would  not  be  Justified. 

In  the  report,  January  1987.  by  General 
Berrlgan,  Division  Inglneer,  the  following 
comments  are  made: 

As  to  power: 

"For  a  3-year  increase  in  diversion,  the 
temporary  character  of  the  effects  on  de- 
pendable eapacltlN  li  luch  m  not  to  warrant 
evaluation." 

As  to  lake  levels: 

"However,  it  Is  not  believed  practicable  to 
evaluate  such  effects  because  of  the  small 
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extent  of  the  lowering  and  also  because  of 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  lowering  there 
would  be  no  mean*  of  estimating  the  lake 
•tagea  wblch  would  prevail  at  the  time 
lowering  of  lake  levels  la  effective." 

The  Chief  of  Engineers'  oommenta  on  the 
report   of   Oeneral    Berrlgan,   made   at   the 
direction    of    the    administration,    are    aa 
follows: 
In  regard  to  navigation: 
"That  the  lowering  of  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron  could  be  offset  by  construction  of  a 
deeply  submerged  sUl  in  the  St.  Clair  River, 
coat  |1,S30,000;    for   Laka   Erie,   by   proper 
operation  of  control  gatM  In  tha  NUgarft 
River,    now   under   construction;    and   that 
there  would  be  no  significant  change  In  Lake 
Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence  levels." 
In  ragard  to  powar: 

"That  tha  changaa  In  thaoratloal  daptnd- 
able  capacity  are  so  small  with  respect  to  the 
total  capacities  of  the  power  aystenu  t*iat 
asalgnmant  of  valua  to  tha  changaa  la  not 
warrantad,  from  a  practical  operational 
standpoint." 

A  good  axampla  of  tha  aalflah  typa  of  oppo« 
altlon  to  thla  legislation,  and  to  tha  teat* 
which  might  clear  up  soma  of  the  pointa 
which  have  been  In  dlapute,  over  the  yeara, 
can  be  cited; 

As  to  the  loaa  to  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakea,  oounael  for  the  Lake  Oantera  In  a 
aentenee  carefully  worded,  to  be  ptirpoaely 
misleading,  atated  (10M) :  "If  all  the  veasals 
owned  by  the  Lake  Carrlera  had  their  draft 
reduced  three*fourtha  Inch,  tha  annual  lou 
In  carrying  capacity  would  be  1*/^  million 
tone  of  cargo, 

Tha  answer  ta  that  a  alight  lowering  of  the 
water  surface  would  affect  only  the  few 
larger  boats,  capacity  10.000  tons  and  over 
and  these  only  on  downbound  trips,  when 
they  carry  the  henvlest  cargo,  Iron  ore,  On 
the  upbound  trips,  even  fully  loaded  with 
coal,  they  could  not  possibly  be  affected. 
Perhaps  75  percent  of  the  boata  on  the  Great 
Lakes  have  drafts  that  do  not  require  even 
present  full  project  depths. 

It  la  significant  that  the  Army  Engineers, 
Interested  In  navigation  and  even  now  work- 
Ing  on  the  Calumet-Sag  Channel  widening 
project  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway,  have  supported  each  of  the 
four  bills  for  Increased  diversion,  from  1052 
to  1057;  while  the  State  Department  has 
opposed  them.  The  State  Department  ap- 
parently pays  more  attention  to  an  objection 
by  Canada,  whether  it  be  a  valid  objection  or 
not,  than  to  the  needs  of  the  Middle  West. 

In  1956,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  finally  recognized,  for  the  first  time 
since  Its  decree  In  1930,  that  navigation  can 
require  Increased  diversion.  Unprecedented 
drought  conditions  existing  In  the  area  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  threatened 
the  water  supplies  of  many  communities 
upon  the  waterways  and  seriously  Impaired 
navigation.  At  one  time,  for  example,  200 
barges  were  tied  up  on  the  Mleslsslppl  River 
at  the  Alton  Dam.  Therefore,  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  on  October  16,  1956.  petitioned  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  an  Increase  of  diver- 
sion, but  the  petition  was  rejected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Thereupon  the  State 
of  Illinois  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  on 
November  13.  1956.  to  Increase  diversion  to 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  a  period  of 
100  days.  On  December  17,  1956.  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  following  order : 

"In  view  of  the  emergency  In  navigation 
caused  by  low  water  In  the  Mississippi  River, 
paragraph   3   of   the   decree   In    these  causes 

Issued  on  April  21,  1930,  Is  temporarily  modl- 
fl3d  to  permit  the  diversion  to  and  Including 
the  3l8t  day  of  January  1957.  from  the  Oreat 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system  Into  the  Illinois 
Waterway  and  the  Mississippi  River  of  such 
amount  of  water  not  exceeding  an  average  of 
8.500  cubic  feet  a  second.  In  addition  to 
domestic  pvmpage,  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 


U.8.  Army,  shall  determine  will  be  useful  in 
alleviating  the  emergency  with  respect  to 
navigation  on  the  IlUnots  Waterway,  at  sucb 
times  and  In  auch  amounta  aa  the  Oorpa  of 
Engineers  shall  direct." 

It  Is  a  matter  for  Congress,  and  Congress 
has  acted,  but  has  been  overruled  twice,  by 
pocket  vetoes,  after  Congress  had  adjourned. 

The  point  is  next  made  that  the  pro- 
posed additional  diversion  at  Chicago 
may  well  serve  as  a  precedent  in  the 
controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  over  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  There  is  fear  expressed 
that  a  unilateral  diversion  at  Chicago 
without  Canada's  consent— even  though 
legally  appropriate— may  serve  ai  an  in- 
centive for  Canada  to  take  unilateral  ac- 
tion in  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  away  from  the  United 
States.  On  this  point  let  me  cite  the 
letter  of  the  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  State,  dated  July  31,  10S8.  on  that 
point,  to  the  effect  that  If  there  were  no 
material  damage  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed additional  diversion  at  Chicago, 
there  would  be  no  precedent  established 
for  consideration  in  the  disoxiaslons  of 
the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  The  studies  of  the  Corpi 
of  Engineers  indicate  that  the  propoMd 
diversion  cannot  possibly  result  in  ma- 
terial damage  either  to  the  power  or  the 
shipping  interests.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely, therefore,  that  passage  of  this  bill 
and  any  diversion  made  under  It  could 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  Columbia 
River  water  dlscu.sslons.  I  shall  attach 
that  letter  to  my  remarks. 

The  contention  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  is  being  made.  too.  that  Increased 
expenditures  by  the  sanitary  district 
could  Improve  Its  engineering  facilities 
and  its  treatment  processes  to  the  point 
where  the  additional  diversion  would  not 
be  necessary.  Even  the  most  ardent  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  admit  that  the  sani- 
tary district  is  one  of  the  most  modem 
treatment  plants  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
some  of  its  operations  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  American  Society  of  Sani- 
tary Engineers  as  one  of  the  engineering 
marvels  of  the  world.  The  work  of  im- 
provement of  Its  facilities  is  a  constant 
one  and  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  alone, 
the  sanitary  district  will  spend  $46.9  mil- 
lion in  maintenance  and  Improvements 
to  its  plant.  If  this  is  not  an  indication 
of  good  faith.  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  repre- 
sent this  great  metropolis  of  the  Middle 
West  ask  your  help  in  allowing  Chicago 
to  fulfill  its  destiny.  We  would  not 
jeopardize  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  be- 
cause we  know  that  this  waterway  will 
eventually  make  Chicago  the  No.  1  port 
of  the  world.  Now  commerce  and  new 
industry  are  moving  into  our  city  every 
day.  New  people  are  establishing  homes 
and  making  contributions  toward  build- 
ing our  community  and  our  country. 
This  problem  of  sanitation  and  waste 
disposal  is  a  straltjacket  to  our  growth. 
That  is  why  this  bill  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance— of  importance  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  every  great  city  in  the  country. 

The  benents  which  flow  from  this  test 
and  this  study  will  accrue  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation.  This  bill  should  be 
approved. 


JvLT  SI.  l»5a. 
The  Honorable  Sidnst  R.  Tana, 
Htmae  of  Repreaentntivea. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Tatm:  In  aooordance  with  your 
telephone  request  of  yesterday.  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  supplementary  statement 
regarding  certain  of  the  conclusions  set  forth 
in  my  letter  of  July  29.  1068.  to  Senator 
Rich  ABO  L.  NrvBmotit  With  the  consent  of 
the  Senator  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  that  letter. 

TTie  Department  has  not  attempted  to 
make  any  determination  with  regard  to  the 
conflicting  claims  as  to  whether  the  propoaed 
diversion  at  Chicago  would  in  fact  causa 
material  injury  to  Canadian  navigation  or 
hydroelectric  power  interests.  As  fsr  back 
as  19M  the  Canadian  Oovernment,  In  object- 
ing to  a  bill  almllar  In  Its  terma  to  H  R.  2, 
niKorted:  "If  the  propoeed  increase  In  tho 
diversion  at  Chicago  were  to  Uke  place,  the 
Oovernment  of  Canada  would.  In  the  elf- 
cumstAhces  described  above,  consider  that 
there  would  be  material  injury  to  the  navl* 
gntlon  Interests  on  lu  side  of  the  boundary.** 
In  1OS0  they  stated  their  view  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  prnj)oscd  l*gi>latt<jn  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  navigation  and  power 
Interesta  of  both  countrlea,"  In  19M  they 
referred  to  "the  eoonomie  harm  which  may 
be  done  to  navigation  and  hydroeiertrlr  gen- 
eration In  both  countrlea  by  extended  u»e  of 
dilution  method!, "  BxtracU  fmm  the  com- 
munleatlons  from  the  Canadian  Government 
In  which  these  expressions  of  view  appear 
were  set  forth  somewhat  mors  fully  in  my 
letter  of  July  20.  1058,  to  Wenator  HKV»t.nan. 

It  was  In  the  light  of  thla  poaitlon  of  the 
Canadian  Oovernment  that  I  sUted.  In  that 
letter:  "Canada's  reasona  for  oppnalng  th« 
Chicago  diversion  bill  are  thus  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  United  BUtes  with  renpert 
to  the  Columbia  River  diversion,  and  It  would 
aeem  that  H.R.  2,  if  enacted,  could  consti- 
tute a  precedent  to  be  used  by  the  Canadian 
Interest!  In  support  of  their  proposals  on  the 
Columbia." 

If  In  fact  the  proposed  diversion  at  Chicago 
did  not  result  In  material  injury  to  naviga- 
tion or  power  interesta  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  boundary,  this  basU  of  objection 
by  Canada  would  not  exist,  and  in  those  eir- 
cumsUnces  there  would,  of  course,  be  no 
precedent  that  might  be  cited  In  connection 
with  the  Columbia  River  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Ratmonb. 
Acting  Legal  Adviser. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   Ume  of   the 
gentleman  has  expired.  _♦ 

All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  or- 
der to  provide  the  basis  for  the  study,  au- 
thorUed  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  of  the  effect 
of  Increased  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan.  In  addition  to  the  one  thousand 
five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
presently  provided  by  the  1030  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  (281 
U.S.  181-2021  and  subsequently  authorized 
by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1930  (46 
But.  918.  929),  upon  the  DllnoU  Waterway 
and  the  degree  of  Improvement  In  such  wa- 
terway caused  thereby,  and  the  effect  of  such 
Increased  diversion  upon  commerce  among 
the  several  States  and  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Illinois  Waterway,  au- 
thority Is  hereby  granted  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago,  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Army,  to  withdraw  water  from  Lake  Mlchlgaa 
for  the  one-year  period  specified  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of 
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this  Act,  in  addition  to  all  domestic  pump- 
age,  at  a  rate  providing  a  total  annual  aver- 
age of  not  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  to 
now  Into  the  Illinois  Waterway  curing  such 
one-year  period,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  at  all 
times  have  direct  control  and  supervision 
of  the  amounts  of  water  directly  diverted 
fro>n  Like  Mtchlgnn. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  ■hall  not 
allow  any  water  to  be  directly  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  flow  Into  the  Illinois  Wa- 
terway during  times  uf  flood  In  the  Illinois, 
Des  Plalnes.  Chicago,  nr  Calumet  Rivers. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  During  the  three>year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  uf  this 
Act  the  leoreury  of  Hmlth,  Iduoatlon,  and 
Welfare,  In  cooperation  with  th«i  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Bnglneers),  shall  cause  a  study  io  be  made 
of  the  effect  on  Lake  Michigan  iind  on  the 
Illinois  Waterway  of  the  increaaed  annual 
diversion  of  one  thousand  cubic  ftct  of  wuier 
per  second  fur  the  one-year  pnrlod  author- 
laed  by  thla  Act,  and  the  Improvement  In 
navigation  conditions  and  other  Improve* 
menta  along  the  Illlnola  Waterway  whirh 
may  result  from   such   lncrea«ed  diversion. 

(bi  The  study  auihurir«d  to  be  mnde  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  divided 
Into  the  (olluwli)g  phases: 

(1)  The  flrst  period  of  »lx  months  shntl 
begin  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Art 
and  shall  be  uaed  to  develop  plana  for  the 
testa  and  range  of  atudlea  of  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  with  no  Increase  In  the  atithor- 
iMd  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  during 
such  period. 

(3)  The  twelve-month  period  Immediately 
following  the  period  rpeclfled  in  p.trngraph 
(1)  shall  be  devoted  to  a  strcnm  survey  of 
the  Illinois  Waterway  under  existing  condi- 
tions, with  no  increase  In  the  authorised 
diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  during  such 
period. 

(3)  The  twelve-month  period  immediately 
following  the  period  specified  in  p.-xragraph 
(3)  shall  be  used  to  study  the  conditions  In 
the  Illinois  Waterway  with  a  total  annual 
average  diversion  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  (com- 
prising the  authorized  diversion  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  and  the  additional  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  authonr.ed  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act)  In  addition  to 
all  domestic  pumpage. 

(4)  The  six-month  period  inunedlately  fol- 
lowing the  period  specifled  In  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  used  to  prepare  the  final  report 
required  by  subsection  (c)   of  this  section. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  study  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  correlate 
the  results  of  such  study.  Thereafter  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  report  such  re- 
sults to  Congress  on  or  before  June  I,  1062. 
The  report  on  such  results  shall  contain 
reconunendatlons  with  respect  to  continuing 
the  authority  to  divert  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  Into  the  Illinois  Waterway  in  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  or  Increasing  or  decreasing  such 
amount. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reeding  of 

the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record  and  that  It  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  3,  line  11, 
strike  out  "of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  "funds  are  first  made  available 
for  the  study". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
aRreed  to. 

1  he  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  pn(^e  4,  lines 
10  and  11,  strike  out  the  pcrUd  after  the 
word  "study"  and  aubstltute  a  comma  and 
strike  out  "Thereafter  the  Leerot-«ry  of  the 
Army"  and  substitute  the  word  "and". 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  MlchlRan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Z  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  And  ourselves 
in  a  dlfllcult  sliuutlon.  The  lUlnoli 
Members,  and  especially  our  colleaKUO 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Cnvaciil,  and  the 
Chlcoqo  Tribune,  a  great  Amciicun  pa- 
per. If  there  ever  was  one,  and  no  doubt 
other  Chicago  publications,  want  this 
leRlslntlon.  It  In  tourch  on  aomo  of  us 
who  oppose  It,  who  would  like  to  please 
them,  to  vote  as  we  must,  but  the  bill  is 
no  solution  to  the  sanitation  problem  of 
the  city  of  Cliicago.  I  recnil  very  dis- 
tinctly standing  on  the  State  Street 
Bridge  In  Chicago  and  watching  the 
river  flow  Into  Lake  Michigan,  carrying 
Its  ffewage  into  Chicago's  source  of 
drinking  water.  Thnt  was  60  years  ago. 
The  gentleman  from  Chicago  (Mr. 
O'HaraI  remembers  it  very,  very  well. 
Chicago  has  not  successfully  solved  the 
problem,  which  Is  an  excess  of  sewage  in 
their  water  supply.  That  is  the  real 
issue  here. 

Chicago  wants  to  draw  additional 
water  out  of  Lake  Michigan  to  lessen 
its  burden  of  disposing  of  Its  sewage. 
So  doing  may  or  may  not  lov.'er  the  water 
level  of  our  harbors  around  the  lakes, 
the  harbors  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin.  Indiana, 
Michigan;  it  may  or  may  not;  but  one 
thing  is  certain:  Chicago  intends  to  use 
that  water  to  dump  this  sewage  through 
the  canal  and  down  the  river.  True, 
Michigan  Is  not  without  sin;  we  have 
dumped  some  of  our  sewage  into  the 
lake;  but  in  my  home  town  we  bonded 
our  city  and  taxed  our  people  to  build 
a  sewage-disposal  plant,  and  that  is 
what  Chicago  will  be  forced  to  do  before 
It  ever  gets  its  sanitation  situation 
solved. 

And  answer  this  question  of  pollution 
and  public  health:  Where  do  you  get 
your  drinking  water?  You  take  it  out 
of  the  lake. 

That  question  will  confront  us.  We 
are  already  getting  letters  on  it.  These 
foreign  ships  come  m  and  dump  their 
sewage  into  the  lake.  As  rivers  flowing 
into  Lake  Michigan  continue  to  dump 
sewage  Into  Lake  Michigan  your  water 
supply  will  continue  to  grow  less  drink- 
able. You  get  your  drinking  water  from 
the  lake.  We  do  not  want  it  polluted, 
nor  should  we  lessen  its  volume.  There 
is  another  problem  you  must  meet.  All 
you  have  to  do  to  realize  its  magnitude 
is  to  fly  over  Chicago  and  look  at  those 
cessix)ols  or  sludge  ponds  all  aroimd  that 
great  canal.  Sometime  Chicago  will  be 
forced  to  either  quit  growing  or  take  care 


of  its  own  sewage,  both  raw  and  Indus- 
trial, for  throughout  the  country  the 
water  supply  is  becoming  inadequate. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  reduce  this  dis- 
cussion to  an  argument  about  Chicago 
sewage.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is 
considerably  more  involved  in  the  issue 
before  the  House  today. 

Others  have  made  an  argument  about 
Canada.  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy  of  the  Ways  and  Mcatu  Commit- 
tee. My  subcommittee  visited  Canada 
ab:.ut  a  year  ago  and  we  met  with  every, 
one  from  Prime  MinLster  Dlefenbaker  on 
down.  We  llstonrd  to  the  Canadian 
problems  very  sympathetically.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Z  have  taken  this  well 
on  numerous  occasions  to  present  the 
Canadian  point  of  view  on  many  of  thcie 
iMuei.  Z  might  say  in  paailng  that  not 
once  in  our  discussion  was  any  men  lion 
mnde  of  this  bill  now  being  debated. 
This  bill  was  before  the  Congress  then, 
it  wai  b«for«  the  CongreH  prior  to  that 
time. 

What  does  this  bill  seek  to  do?  This 
bill  docs  not  scrk  to  set  up  a  permanent 
system  of  diversion.  It  simply  says  that 
under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers—who are  the  best  qualified  In  our 
country— there  shall  be  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Chicago  Canal 
1.000  cubic  feet  of  water  additional  per 
second  for  1  year,  and  that  a  study  of 
such  diversion  shall  be  made  extending 
over  a  3-year  period.  I  cannot  conceiv- 
ably believe  that  the  Oovernment  of  our 
greatest  friend  and  finest  neighbor, 
Canada,  could  possibly  object  to  a  re- 
sponsible agency  of  our  Govenunent 
making  this  type  of  study. 

Second,  when  I  was  in  Canada  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  Toronto  and 
going  out  and  looking  at  the  model  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  In  this  proj- 
ect there  is  diversion  of  many  types: 
diversion  from  lake  to  lake;  from  lakes 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  from  lakes 
into  various  channels  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence system,  and  that  whole  thing  has 
been  worked  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  is  not  enough  common  sense 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
its  Canadian  neighbor  to  work  out  this 
problem. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  there  is  more 
than  Chicago  involved,  although  I  think 
that  is  quite  a  commanding  consider- 
ation. I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  profound 
affection  for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Tom  O'Brien,  but  I  would  be  for  this  bill 
whether  I  held  that  affection  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Tom  O'Brien, 
or  not. 

I  would  be  for  this  bill  because  there 
is  much  national  interest  involved  in  it. 
We  have  built  in  our  country,  with  great 
pride  and  great  credit,  a  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  inland  waterway  navigation  and 
transportation.  This  Is  part  of  it.  Back 
in  1956,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  oil 
barges  moving  up  the  inland  waterway 
system  from  Houston,  Tex.,  from  the  oil 
wells  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  the 
great  Southwest,  could  not  get  past  the 
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Alton  locks.  Just  above  St.  Louis,  to  the 
areas  to  the  north.  Chicago,  and  the 
other  great  centers.  Including  the  cities 
that  have  expressed  some  concern  about 
this  study  being  made.  These  areas 
were  threatened  with  a  shortage  of  fuel 
oil  in  a  cold  winter  because  of  the  fact 
these  locks  were  not  navigable. 

So  this  study  Is  important  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  or  not 
the  city  of  Chicago  has  or  has  not  used 
proper  diligence  in  solving  its  sewage- 
disposal  problem.  This  is  important  in 
the  whole  complex  of  the  Inland  water- 
way system  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  people 
who  reside  In  the  Great  Lakes  region 
would  recognize  the  importance  of  con- 
necting the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system 
With  the  vast  inland  waterway  system 
stretching  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  east 
to  beyond  Kansas  City  on  the  west  and 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Or- 
leans and  points  throughout  the  world. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
(By  vmanlmous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS)  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  to  the  House  how  the  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  per  year  would  help  navi- 
gation in  view  of  the  Army  Engineers' 
report  that  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  is 
adequate? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  question  of  a 
thousand  feet  would  not  have  any  per- 
ceptible effect  on  navigation.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  who  advocates  this  bill  says 
it  does.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  bill 
states:  Let  the  qualified  agency  of  the 
Government  make  a  study  and  report 
back  to  Congress. 

When  you  vote  against  that,  you  say. 
"We  will  not  let  them  make  that  study. - 
So  I  am  pleading  that  in  the  interest  of 
navigation,  including  navigation  on  the 
Ohio  River,  which  is  a  great  river — and 
there  is  more  navigation  on  the  Ohio 
River  today  than  there  was  before  the 
coming  of  the  railroads — this  study 
should  be  authorized 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mark for  the  gentleman's  benefit  that 
this  problem  of  oil  barges  being  tied  up 
at  the  Alton  Locks  was  handled  under 
Supreme  Court  procedure.  Additional 
water  was  permitted  under  the  decree  to 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  sanitary  district. 
The  additional  water  that  was  needed 
was  furnished  to  let  these  barges  go  up 
and  down  that  river. 

Mr.  BCXJGS.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  made  that  point,  because 
the  amount  of  water  made  available  at 
that  time  was  considerably  above  the 
1,000  cubic  feet  asked  for  in  this  study, 
and  it  had  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
level  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  amount  made  avail- 
able was  8,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 
the  amount  which  is  suggested  under  this 
bill  is  only  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  In  conclusion.  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  deny  the  Army 
Engineers  the  information  which  we  are 
all  entitled  to.  not  as  a  sectional  thing 
but  as  a  national  proposition  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Louisiana  says  that  he  cannot 
imagine  the  Canadian  Government  pro- 
testing to  this  legislation.  Well,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  is  here  on  file.  He  will 
find  that  the  Canadian  Government  al- 
ready has  protested  to  the  State  Etepart- 
ment  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  position  of  Canada  is  perfectly  clear. 
Canada  does  not  want  this  legislation  en- 
acted, and  for  very  good  reasons. 

Shipping  interests  on  the  Great  Lakes 
testified  before  our  committee  that  if 
Lake  Michigan  is  reduced  in  level  by  one 
Inch  as  this  bill  will  reduce  it  the  cost  to 
the  shipping  interests  on  the  Great  Lakes 
will  be  $2  million.  Of  that  $2  million 
loss  to  the  shipping  interests  $600,000 
will  be  lost  by  the  shipping  interests  of 
Canada.  Furthermore,  we  have  evidence 
from  the  New  York  Power  Commission 
and  others  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  the 
Canadians  will  lose  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  of  income  due 
to  the  loss  of  power  generation  at  its 
St.  Lawrence  Canadian  plants. 

Now.  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana  says  this  bill  provides  for  only 
a  temporary  diversion.  No  one  here,  I 
hope,  is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
Chicago  seeks  to  obtain  diversion  only 
for  12  months.  The  purpose  of  the  sur- 
vey sought  to  obtain  a  go  ahead  on  full 
scale  permanent  diversion.  There  is  no 
sense  of  spending  $545,000  of  the  Federal 
taxpayers'  money  for  a  survey  if  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  go  ahead  with  a  permanent 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Illinois  ship  canal. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  issue  here.  The 
city  of  Chicago  has  a  tremendous  and 
dangerous  pollution  problem.  Chicago 
can  solve  that  problem  itself,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  well  said,  by 
merely  building  more  or  building  larger 
sewage  disposal  plants.  The  reason  that 
the  pollution  exists  in  the  Illinois  water- 
way is  that  Chicago  is  dumping  solids 
from  untreated  sewage  into  the  canal.  A 
sewage  disposal  plant  or  plants  built  by 
Chicago  at  its  own  expense  could  correct 
this  pollution  problem.  But.  the  pe(H>le 
of  Chicago,  naturally,  would  rather  have 
the  Federal  Government,  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation,  pay  for  the  eradication 
of  this  pollution  than  for  Chicago 
to  pay  for  it.  You  cannot  blame  them 
for  that.  They  now  introduce  this  legis- 
lation in  the  hope  that  Chicago  can  ob- 
tain additional  water,  fiush  out  the  wa- 
terway, and  thereby  correct  the  pollu- 
tion, with  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  paying  the  bill  rather  than  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
overlook  the  testimony  of  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers?  Did  not  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  testify  that  the  maxi- 
mum lowering  of  the  Great  Lakes  that 
would  occur  under  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration would  be  one-quarter  of  an 
inch? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  say 
that  this  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  get  per- 
manent diversion  of  l.OCO  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second.  General  Parsons  tes- 
tified before  the  committee.  I  said  to 
the  general,  "What  is  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers'  official  position  as  to  the 
amount  of  lowering  of  the  water  level, 
if  it  continues  over  a  period  of  15  years?** 
And  he  said.  "It  will  lower  the  level  of 
Lake  Michisan,  not  by  a  quwter  of  an 
inch,  but  by  one  inch." 

Mr.  YATES.  You  asked  the  general 
what  would  happen  if  it  was  permanent 
That  is  not  in  this  bill.  This  seeks  di- 
version for  1  year,  and  we  will  have  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  again. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  It  is  my 
position  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
eventually  to  get  pennanent  diversion, 
since  temporary  diversion  will  be  of  no 
value. 

I  append  to  my  statement,  first,  Can- 
ada's protest  to  the  proposed  diversion: 
second,  the  statement  of  the  US.  State 
Department  in  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation; and  third,  the  statement  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Canadian  Government  expressed 
its  official  position  in  its  communica- 
tion dated  February  20,  1959.  to  our  De- 
partment of  State,  which  is  as  foUows: 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past,  the 
Canadian  Oovernment  has  expressed  Its  ob- 
jections to  proposals  envisaging  Increased  di- 
versions of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago.  Once  again,  and  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
through  the  U.S.  Embassys  aide  memoire  of 
February  9.  1959.  the  Government  of  Canada 
la  anxious  to  make  known  Its  views  on  leg- 
islative proposals  now  before  Congress,  such 
as  bill  H.R.  1.  which  are  intended  to  au- 
thorize an  Increased  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Into  the  Illinois 
Waterway. 

While  recognizing  that  the  use  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  Is  a  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America,  It 
Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
Government  that  any  authorization  for  an 
additional  diverison  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  power  development,  and  with  the 
Niagara  Treaty  of  1950,  and  would  be  prej- 
udicial to  nnvfgr'tion  and  power  develop- 
ment which  these  mutual  arrangements  were 
designed  to  Improve  and  facilitate. 

The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  basin  means  less  depth  available  for 
shipping  In  harbors  and  In  channels.  Addi- 
tional wlthdra^-als  would  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  hydroelectric  generation  poten- 
tial on  both  sides  of  the  border  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  In  the  International  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  would  Inflict  hardship  on 
cnmmunlties  and  industries  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 
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The  Government  of  Canada  therefore  pro- 
tests against  the  Implementation  of  propos- 
als contained  in  H.R.  1. 

The  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  enactment  of  H.R.  1  was  made 
known  to  the  committee  through  the 
testimony  of  Woodbury  W.  Willoughby. 
Director,  OfQce  of  British  Common- 
wealth and  Northern  European  Affairs, 
and  includes  reference  to  the  Canadian 
Government's  views.  The  statement  to 
the  committee  was  as  follows: 

H  R.  1  authorizes  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  at  Chicago  and 
thus  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  Canada  as  a  coriparlan  In  the  waters 
of  that  basin.  The  Department.  In  the  In- 
terest of  maintaining  harmonious  relations 
with  that  country,  has  traditionally  sought 
Us  views  on  prop>o&als  of  this  type. 

This  committee  has  previously  been  fur- 
nished with  the  texts  of  the  recent  com- 
munications exchanged  with  the  Canadian 
Government  regarding  Its  views  on  HR.  1, 
and  will  have  noted  the  protest  registered 
by  that  Oovernment  against  implementation 
of  the  proposals  contained  In  the  bill.  I 
should  be  glad  to  eubrait  a  copy  at  this 
lime  for  Insertion  In  the  record. 

The  most  recent  Canadian  aide  memoire, 
dated  February  20.  1959.  expresses  the 
opinion  that  any  authorization  for  an  addi- 
tional diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chi- 
cago would  be  incompatible  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  power  development,  and  with  the  Ni- 
agara Treaty  of  1950.  and  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  navigation  and  power  development 
which  these  mutual  arrangcmcnu  were  de- 
signed to  Improve  and  facilitate. 

Neither  the  Niagara  Treaty  nor  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  orders  relating 
to  the  development  of  power  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  In  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
place  any  specific  limitation  upon  diversions 
of  the  type  authorized  by  H.R.  1.  Neverthe- 
less, the  D.^partment  is  not  In  a  position  to 
question  the  Canadian  position  that  an  ad- 
ditional Withdrawal  of  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  such  as  that  under  consideration 
would  affect  adversely  Canadian  navigation 
and  power  interests  In  the  Great  lAkes. 
their  connecting  channels,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

I  understand  that  estimates  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Congress  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  that  would  be  suffered  by  down- 
stream hydroelectric  interests  on  both  sides 
of  the  boundary  in  the  event  that  the  present 
proposal  is  enacted.  It  Is  noted  that  H  R.  1 
provides  no  means  by  which  Injured  parties 
may  be  compensated. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Etepartment 
believes  that  enactment  of  H  R.  1  would 
adversely  affect  our  relations  with  a  friendly 
foreign  government.  Therefore,  It  Is  un- 
able to  support  this  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on  March 
3.  1959.  the  day  before  the  committee 
voted  to  favorably  report  H.R.  1.  advised 
the  committee  of  its  opposition  to  the 
bill.  The  views  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  as  follows: 

On  February  18,  1959.  we  advised  yoiur  com- 
mittee by  letter  of  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  HJl.  1.  a  bill  to  require  a  study 
to  be  conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
Into  the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation. 
and  for  other  purpoees.  However,  because 
It  was  necessary  to  submit  that  report  before 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
other  affected  agencies,  we  Indicated  that  we 
would  advise  you  further  oX  our  views  on 
II  R.  1  at  a  later  date. 


We  noted  In  our  letter  particularly  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  State  had  asked 
for  the  current  views  of  the  Oovernment  of 
Canada  on  this  legislation.  Since  that  time 
the  Canadian  Oovernment  has  advised  the 
Department  of  State  that  it  protests  the  im- 
plementation of  the  proposals  contained  in 
H.R.I. 

In  the  face  of  this  latest  protest  from  Can- 
ada and  In  view  of  the  pending  application  by 
certain  Great  Lakes  States  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  review  of  the  decree  of 
April  21.  1930.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must 
recommend  against  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
1,  even  If  amended  as  sugsested  In  our  letter 
of  February  18,  1909. 

However,  we  believe  that  two  possible  ave- 
nues of  further  exploration  m^y  prove  fruit- 
ful. The  first,  and  the  one  which  we  believe 
Is  clearly  preferable.  Is  to  Investigate  the 
feasibility  of  a  full  technical  study  of  the 
sewage  treatment  problems  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago 
to  be  undertaken  and  financed  Jointly  by  the 
US.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  sanitary 
district  without  any  actual  Increase  In  the 
present  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan. We  visualize  that  such  a  study  would 
attempt  to  measure  very  carefully  existing 
sanitary  conditions  In  the  nilnols  Waterway 
and  extrapolate  future  conditions  based  on 
anticipated  population  growth.  The  study 
would  also  explore  alternative  means  of  cor- 
recting the  problem.  Including  a  possible  In- 
creased diversion  of  water  Into  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  the  effect  of  which  should  not  be 
difficult  to  calculate,  and  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  alternatives  In  terms  of  costs  and  effec- 
tiveness. If  such  a  study  Is  considered  feas- 
ible by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
sanitary  district,  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  your  committee  consider  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  It. 

However,  If  a  study  of  the  problem  without 
an  actual  test  diversion  for  an  extended 
period  Is  not  feasible,  we  believe  that  before 
yoiu  committee  acts  on  H.R.  1,  the  posslbUlty 
of  compensation  by  the  sanitary  district  for 
damages  to  Canadian  and  United  States  In- 
tereste.  particularly  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopments, should  be  explored.  The  De- 
partment of  State  could  be  asked  to  discuss 
with  Canada  what  It  would  consider  an 
equitable  compensation  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army  could  be  asked  to  pursue  the 
same  question  with  hydroelectric  power  In- 
teresU  in  thrUnlted  States. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  presentation  of  our 
further  views  will  be  helpful  to  your  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bi-atnik:  On 
page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  the  words  "the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  insert 
"funds  are  first  made  available  for  the 
study." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
merely  a  technical  amendment  to  have 
this  earlier  section  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing section  which  we  have  already 
amended  where  we  struck  out  the  words 
"on  the  date  of  enactment"  and  in.serted 
in  lieu  thereof  "as  of  the  date  funds  are 
first  made  available." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  clarifying  amendment  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, to  make  the  entire  bill  conform. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blatkik:  On 
page  4,  lines  11  and  12,  add  a  period  after 
the  word  "Congress"  and  strike  out  the  words 
"on  or  before  June  1.  1962." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendiment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WrrHROw:  On 
page  3,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  the  words 
■•annual  average"  and  on  page  3.  line  23. 
after  the  words  "diversion  of"  insert  the 
words  "not  to  exceed  at  any  time." 

Mr.  WTTHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  im- 
der  the  present  wording  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  there  is  no  determining  how  much 
water  may  be  diverted  over  a  year  from 
Lake  Michigan.  I  realize  that  it  is  an 
annual  average.  However,  if,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  a  lot  of  moisture  in  the 
northwest  for  a  F>eriod  of  3  months  and 
very  little  water  has  to  be  drawn  off  the 
lake,  then  in  order  to  bring  the  average 
up.  if  that  is  wliat  they  desire  to  do,  no 
one  can  determine  how  much  water  will 
be  drawn  off  Lake  Michigan  during  the 
remaining  9  months  of  the  year.  But 
we  know  that  a  great  deal  more  than 
2,500  cubic  feet  per  second  will  be  drawn 
off.  And  It  will  be  drawn  off  at  a  time 
when  we  need  the  water  the  most  in 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  other  Great 
Lakes. 

I  believe  regardless  whether  one  is  for 
this  piece  of  legislation  or  not.  that  each 
and  every  Member  must  feel  that  if  this 
experiment  is  to  be  carried  on.  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  draw  off  more 
than  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  That 
is  why  I  have  offered  this  amendment. 
The  amendment  restricts  them  to  that 
amount  of  water,  and  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  supported  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  rigid  and  re- 
strictive. This  is  a  technical  matter. 
The  amendment  would  arbitrarily  re- 
strict the  engineering  operations  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  There  may  be  oc- 
casions when  they  may  need  a  flow  at  a 
higher  rate  than  2,500  cubic  feet  per 
second,  but  the  average  shall  not  exceed 
2,500  cubic  feet  per  second. 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  arbitrarily  restrict  and 
hamper  a  technical  study. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  This  bill  carries  a  provi- 
sion that  in  times  of  flood  downstream 
below  the  city  of  Chicago,  they  may  pro- 
hibit the  diversion  of  any  water.  That 
means  that  the  water  will  be  taken  away 
from  Lake  Michigan,  as  the  gentleman 
has  said,  at  a  time  when  the  lakes  are 
at  its  lowest  level. 

The  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  is  a 
good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  WithrowI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  far-reaching 
and    controversial    piece   of    legislation. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  vetoed  twice 
by  the  President.    Yet  there  are  no  hear- 
ings available  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  may  know  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  are  going  to  have  to  make 
a  decision.     We  have  already  found  in 
the  debate  thus  far  controversies  over 
what  was  actually  testified   before   the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works.     And  yet 
we  do  not  have  the  hearings  here  upon 
which  any  such  disagreements  as  to  the 
testimony  could  be  resolved. 

I  had  to  resort  to  getting  a  copy  of  a 
prepared  statement  of  the  president  of 
the  Lake  Carriers  Association.  Mr.  Lyn- 
don Spencer,  who  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
February  17,  1959.  because  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  cost  of  this  program  and  in 
the  question  of  less  efficient  navigation. 
On  page  4  of  his  statement  I  find  the 
following  : 

Under  existing  conditions  the  continued 
diversion  of  an  additional  1,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  with  Ita  subsequent  lowering  of 
lake  levels  will  reduce  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Great  Lakes 
fleets  by  more  than  1  million  tons  annually 
with  a  direct  economic  loss  to  the  vessel 
Industry  of  better  than  $2  million  per  year. 

I  have  not  heard  actual  figiu-es  on 
current  lake  levels  discussed  in  detail  in 
this  debate.  I  have  before  me  the  report 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  district  in 
Detroit.  Michigan,  for  the  levels  of  the 
Great  Lakes  for  December  of  1958.  Let 
me  say  that  report,  which  I  will  insert 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  pursuant  to 
permission  obtained  in  the  House  earlier 
this  afternoon,  shows  that  this  is  the 
poorest  time  for  water  to  be  diverted 
from  the  Great  Lakes  because  the  Great 
Lakes  are  at  their  lowest  level  in  recent 
years. 

The  only  port  Michigan  has  on  Lake 
Erie  is  in  my  congressional  district,  the 
port  of  Monroe.  Just  last  year  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  appropri- 
ated $1  million  to  restore  that  port  to  its 
project  depth.  What  sense  does  it  make 
for  us  to  be  spending  money  on  the  con- 
necting channels  and  the  harbors  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system,  after 
spending  over  $100  million  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  itself,  on  the  one 
hand,  adding  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  second  hand,  and  then  diverting 
water  and  making  these  public  works 
and  the  shipping  they  support  less  effi- 
cient and  less  economical? 

Likewise,  we  are  subsidizing  ship- 
building, yet  making  shipping  less  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  at  the  same  time. 
How  inconsistent  can  we  be,  and  how 
can  we  decide  this  question  without  any 
evidence  before  us  on  such  a  far-reach- 
ing matter? 

Lake  Erie  is  now  below  its  average 
level  by  over  1  foot.  It  was  570.79  feet 
above  sea  level  in  December  1958.  That 
v.as  only  1.32  feet  above  the  lowest  De- 
cember level  in  all  history,  which  was 
in  1934.  It  is  2.75  feet  below  the  Decem- 
ber high  in  past  history,  which  was  in 
December  1885.  It  is  3.39  below  the 
high  level  in  March  1952.  If  Chicago 
is  going  to  have  a  diversion  for  1  year 
for  a  study,  why  should  It  not  ask  for 
the  diversion  and  study  when  the  lake 


levels  are  high  rather  than  when  they 
are  low? 

Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  supgest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  this  bill  the  actual  di- 
version will  not  take  place  until  two  con- 
ditions are  first  met;  first,  when  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  study;  and, 
second,  after  such  funds  are  made  avail- 
able the  diversion  will  not  begin  for  18 
months.  In  all  probability  the  actual 
diversion  will  not  take  place  for  at  least 
2  or  3  years  from  this  time,  a."*  uming  the 
bill  is  passed  soon  and  the  funds  made 
available  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  lake  levels  are 
still  on  the  decline.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
wait  until  the  lake  levels  go  up  before  this 
diversion  occurs? 


Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
lake  levels  wUl  be  at  the  time  the  actual 
diversion  is  made.  Perhaps  they  will  be 
higher  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  Bulletin,  from  which 
I  quoted,  is  as  follows: 

Mom-HLT    BtTLLETIN    OF  LAKE    LXVELS   FOE    D«- 

CEMBCK    1958.    U.S.    AsMT    Enoinexb    Dis- 
trict,  Lake   Survey.   Cobps    or   Kncineers 

The  following  Ubie  presents  the  monthly 
average  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  during 
December  1958.  determined  by  the  U.S.  Lake 
Survey  from  dally  readings  of  staff  gages. 
These  provisional  elevaUons  are  generally 
within  005  foot  from  the  more  precise 
monthly  averages  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
tinuous  records  of  the  automatic  gages.  The 
table  also  lists  for  comparison  prior  month* 
ly  average  December  levels  during  the  period 
of  record  since  1888  on  Lake  St.  Clair  and 
since  1860  on  the  other  lakes. 
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The  table  below  shows  recorded  changes 
between  successive  months  In  the  monthly 
average  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  will 
provide  the  basis  for  comparison  of  the  cur- 


rent behavior  with  that  of  the  past  and  also 
shows  the  Lake  Survey  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able January  level: 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vawk  :  Page  2, 
line  3.  after  "Lakes"  Insert  the  following: 
"and  their  connecting  waterways." 

Page  2.  line  25,  strike  out  "Lake  Michigan" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  water- 
ways." 

Page  3.  line  12.  after  "Waterway."  insert 
the  following:  "and  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  connecting  waterways." 

Page  3.  line  17.  after  "Waterway"  Insert  a 
comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  connecting  waterways." 

Page  3.  line  22.  after  "Waterway"  Insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  connecting  waterways." 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DiNOcix:  On 
page  3.  line  6.  after  the  period  Insert  the 
following:  "Such  study  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  an  analysis  of  municipal 
and  Industrial  waste  disposal  treatment 
practices  and  storm  overflows  within  the 
metropolitan  district  of  Chicago  in  order 
to  determine  whether  everything  possible  is 
being  done  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
strength  and  volume  of  waste  discharged  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway." 
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Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
BlatnikI  will  recall  a  colloquy  which  we 
had  on  the  floor  yesterday  about  this, 
wherein  I  stated  to  Mr.  Blatnik — and 
which  is  reported  In  the  Congressional 
Record — as  follows : 

Mr.  DiMGELL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question?  He  was  telling  us  at  this 
time  that  a  part  of  this  bill  or  rather  a  part  of 
the  study  that  will  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
bill  will  be  a  study  of  pollution  In  the  Illinois 
waterways;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiNCELX.  Then.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
m.'vn  would  have  no  obJecUun  nor  would  any 
othpr  sponsors  or  proponents  of  this  par- 
ticular measure  have  any  objection  to  having 
concrete  language  In  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  RR.  1.  which  would  speciflcally  set 
forth  that  it  shall  Include  a  study  of  pollu- 
tion In  this  particular  waterway;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  Blatnik.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
'^  Mr.  YATES.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Metrojwlitan  Sanitary 
Di-strict  of  Greater  Chicago  has  just  re- 
tained perhaps  the  outstanding  sanitary 
engineering  firm  in  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  exact  study 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  at  a  cost  to  the  district  of 
$125,000.  Therefore,  it  would  be  repeti- 
tive and  redundant  for  the  study  to  be 
made  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman I  think  the  worth  of  the  study 
that  Is  going  to  be  made  by  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  District  will  have  as  much  merit 
ds  have  some  of  the  other  thininrs  that 
have  been  said  by  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District.  They  have  played  all  sides  of 
the  field  on  this  particular  issue. 

The  record  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District  in  the  treatment  of  its  pollution 
and  its  waste  is  so  bad  that  I  do  not 
think  that  a  study  made  by  them  can  be 
objective.  We  already  have  heard  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  in  the  person  of 
General  Itschner.  and  other  representa- 
tives tell  us  time  after  time  that  there  is 
no  need  for  a  study  of  navigation  on 
this  particular  waterway,  and  yet  the  bill 
is  full  of  provisions  for  study  of  naviga- 
tion. If  the  one  needs  further  study  so 
does  the  other. 

Existing  diversion  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  sustain  any  foreseeable  naviga- 
tion on  the  waterway  even  If  the  water- 
way was  going  to  be  double  tracked  so 
that  they  would  have  an  upbound  lane 
and  a  downbound  channel. 

What  we  are  asking  is  a  fair  and  im- 
partial study  of  the  matter.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  study  of  navigation, 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  al- 
ready said  Is  not  necessary  because  the 
existing  water  flow  is  more  than  suffl- 
rient.  Let  us  at  least  have  the  beneflt 
of  everything  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  can  find  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

So  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  have  at 
least  a  fair  and  objective  study  by  the 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Coriis  of  Engineers  of 
the  treatment  practices  and  the  waste 
disposal  methods  of  the  Chicago  Sani- 
tary District.  If  the  people  from  Chi- 
cago come  to  us  and  say,  "We  must  have 
this  to  treat  or  dilute  our  sewage."  We 
say,  "Let  us  have  the  study  be  complete." 
And  "Let  us  have  it  be  objective.  Let  us 
have  it  go  into  tieatment  methods  and 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  Chicago's 
treatment  methods  are  adequate.  We 
want  adequate  study  of  this  matter 
which  will  give  us  a  good  understanding 
and  a  fair  interpretation  and  sufficient 
factual  data  on  which  we  can  act."  I 
assume,  the  gentlemen  from  Chicago 
will  be  here  wanting  us  to  legislate  some- 
time in  the  future  on  this,  to  give  Chi- 
cago right  to  more  Great  Lakes  water. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  just  Hke  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
the  fact  that  several  references  have 
been  made  to  the  Canadian  position  in 
the  last  Congress  and  reference  was 
made  to  the  aide  memoire  which  was 
supposed  to  indicate  that  the  Canadian 
Government  was  not  in  opposition  at  that 
time  to  the  water  diversion  proposal. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  going  to  quote 
certain  provisions  from  the  memo- 
randum : 

The  Canadian  Government  understands 
that.  If  such  legislation  Is  enacted,  these 
sanitation  studies  wUl  not  be  limited  to  eval- 
uation of  the  etlects  of  dilution,  but  will  also 
include  consideration  of  all  possible  measures 
for  dealing  with  waste -disposal  facilities  at 
Chicago.  Such  measures  would  include: 
(a)  complete  separation  of  storm  sewers  from 
the  domestic  sewerage  system,  or  expansion 
of  the  existing  treatment  facilities  to  serve 
a  total  combined  flow;  (b)  treatment  of  or- 
ganic wastes  in  Industrial  plants  before  dis- 
charging these  effluents  Into  the  sewerage 
systems;  (c)  chlorlnation  of  effluent  before 
discharge  Into  the  Illinois  Waterway:  and 
(d)   artiflcial  aeration  of  the  waterway. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

With  regard  to  my  statement  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 

the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  BLATNncl:  Is  what  I  am 
asking  here  fair  and  proper?  Or  is  it 
improiJer? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  answer  me. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  only  speaking 
for  myself,  but  I  say  for  myself  that 
what  the  gentleman  requests  in  my  opin- 
ion is  a  fair  and  sound  request.  It  does 
extend  the  survey  to  a  much  larger  scope. 
This  matter  was  brought  up  before  the 
committee  and  it  was  explained  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  a  private 
survey  is  now  under  way. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  this  private  study  could  not  be  used 
to  help  with  the  other  study  proposed  by 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingell)  there 
were — ajres  51.  noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michxl:  Page  2, 
Immediately  foUowing  Une  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(3)  With  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
flows  along  the  niinois  River,  p>artlcularly  at 
Pekln,  HI.,  the  diversion  authorized  by  this 
act  In  accordance  with  this  section  will  be 
regulated  with  the  objective  of  maintaining 
a  uniform  flow  at  Pekln  of  8,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  when  such  unifonmty  of  flow  is 
feafible,  as  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
nears  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
when  maintenance  of  this  uniformity  wiU 
not  conflict  with  or  Interfere  with  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  which  I  offer  today  is  the 
same  one  which  I  offered  the  last  time 
tills  lesislation  was  being  considered  In 
the  85th  Congress.  It  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  committee  and  incor- 
porated in  the  flnal  bill  approved  by  the 
House. 

All  I  am  simply  attempting  to  do  here 
is  to  write  Into  the  law  specifically  what 
the  committee  expressed  in  its  House 
Report  No.  369.  85th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, page  8,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  committee  anticipates  that  the  diver- 
sion authorized  by  HJi.  2  in  accordance  with 
section  1  will  be  regulated  with  the  objective 
of  maintaining  a  uniform  flow  at  Pekln  of 
8,000  cubic  feet  per  second  when  ruch  uni- 
formity <rf  flow  is  feasible,  as  determined  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  when  maintenance  of  this 
uniformity  will  not  conflict  with  or  interfere 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1. 

You  see  here  tiie  language  Is  practi- 
cally verbatim  of  that  embodied  in  my 
amendment. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  again  act 
favorably  on  this  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  quickly  review  the  reasons  why 
this  amendment  should  be  reapp roved. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Illinois  River  runs  di- 
agonally through  my  congressional  dis- 
trict for  a  little  better  than  a  hundred 
miles,  we  have  a  definite  Interest  In  any 
proposed  increase  in  diversion.  Except 
for  the  last  few  years,  downstate  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Illinois  have  gen- 
erally been  opix)sed  to  any  increase. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  an  in- 
crease of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
would  serve  a  number  of  good  purposes, 
provided  that  tiie  controlling  of  the  daily 
rate  of  diversion  is  regulated  to  a  degree 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  downstream 
at  Pekin.  111. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  differs  from  H.R.  1  in 
only  one  respect,  and  that  is  the  text 
of  the  amendment  which  I  offer  here  to- 
day. Two  years  ago,  when  I  prej^ented 
my  views  to  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  last  year  before  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee.  I  sought 
to  regulate  the  diversion  as  a  means  of 
giving  those  of  us  downstate  a  more  uni- 
form flow  In  the  river  throughout  the 
year. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  that 
the  main  cause  of  the  death  of  thousands 
of  fish  in  the  river  2  years  ago  was  the 
rapid  lowering  of  the  water  level.  Any 
quick  change  of  the  water  level  for  any 
reason,  aside  from  an  outright  emer- 
gency, is  inexcusable. 
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Such  chancres  are  not  only  destructive 
to  fish  and  wildlife,  but  are  hlRhly  in> 
considerate  of  the  people  whose  land  lies 
adjacent  to  the  river.  Sudden  shifts  of 
the  water  level  cause  the  destruction  of 
those  recreational  pursuits  which  we 
have  come  to  enjoy  downstream. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  increased 
diversion  would  increase  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  river  and  would  be  of  major 
benefit  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Better  con- 
trol of  low-water  flow  assists  materially 
in  the  spawning  activities  of  wildlife.  It 
is  also  my  belief  that  a  better  quality 
of  water  woiild  tend  to  develop  a  better 
grade  and  type  of  fish.  Higher  low- 
water  stages  would  provide  better  duck- 
hunting  facilities.  Reduction  of  diver- 
sion during  the  fall  months  in  past  years 
has  tended  to  dry  up  many  small  pools 
of  water  that  could  have  been  used  for 
duck-hunting  purposes. 

I  point  out  these  advantages  to  the 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  as  the 
objections  to  increased  diversion  in  Illi- 
nois in  years  past  have  come  principally 
frcMn  these  quarters. 

There  are  other  benefits  to  be  derived 
downstream  with  a  properly  controlled 
increase  in  diversion. 

First,  ground-water  levels  all  over  the 
State  are  declining,  and  in  the  Illinois 
River  Valley,  the  underground  water 
level  definitely  fiuctuates  with  the  river 
level.  Any  raising  of  the  low-water  level, 
therefore,  has  a  corresponding  beneficial 
effect  on  the  level  of  the  underground 
water  supply. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation  is 
so  critical  that  three  major  industrial 
interests  in  Peoria,  the  Peoria  Water 
Works.  Bemis  Bag  Co..  and  the  water 
resom-ces  and  fiood  control  committee  of 
the  Peoria  Association  of  Commerce, 
have  already  constructed  four  river  water 
infiltration  pits  into  which  some  7  million 
to  8  million  gallons  of  river  water  is  put 
Into  our  underground  water  supply. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  construct  a  water 
purification  plant.  Other  Illinois  cities, 
including  Jacksonville.  Winchester,  and 
Galesburg,  have  already  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  likewise  in  the  future. 

Second.  During  the  low-fiow  period 
Of  the  Illinois  River,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  an  inadequate  supply  of  suflB- 
cient  water  to  provide  proper  cooling 
for  major  industrial  and  powerplants. 
Continued  industrial  development  will 
require  more  and  bigger  powerplants 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  de- 
mand for  more  cooling  water  during 
low  stages  in  the  river.  Increased  flow 
of  cooler  Lake  Michigan  water  would 

increase  the  efflciency  of  industrial  and 
powerplant  cooling  systems. 

Third.  Higher  low  water  levels  would 
eliminate  the  costly  operation  of  reduc- 
ing river  barge  payloads  due  to  low  river 
water  levels.  With  the  rapid  increase  of 
river  shipping  this  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important. 

A  comparison  of  flgures  for  tonnage 
carried  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  indi- 
cates a  growing  traffic  on  the  river.  At 
Peoria,  for  instance,  total  tonnage  for 
1956  was  over  18  million  tons,  an  In- 
crease of  2  million  tons  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
Just  informed  me  that  the  tonnage  at 
Peoria  for  1958  was  over  24  million  tons. 


With  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  early  this  summer,  this  flgxire 
should  be  increased  greatly. 

Foiuth.  In  past  years,  Icebreaklng 
during  the  winter  months  has  been  a 
costly  operation,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  icebreakers  and  tow  charges. 
This  led  to  an  order  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  grant  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  diversion  to  cope  with  recent 
serious  ice  jams  occurring  on  the  Illinois 
River. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
as  many  years  as  this  matter  has  been 
kicked  around,  we  ought  to  take  the 
logical  and  sensible  approach  and  ap- 
prove the  bill  under  consideration,  along 
with  my  amendment. 

Mr.    BLATNIK.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  this  is  not  similar  or  identical 
to  an  amendment  submitted  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration  2  years  ago. 
Mr.  MICHEL.     The  proposal  2  years 
ago  was  in  this  exact  identical  language. 
and    the    committee    unanimously    ac- 
cepted it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  Is  our  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  had  not  been  my 
Intention  to  participate  in  this  debate, 
my  colleagues   from  Illinois  having  so 
well  presented  the  issue,  but  when  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  sought  to  speak 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
felt  that  I  should  say  something. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Chttrch].  She  and  I  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee. We  know  something  of  its  prob- 
lems. With  all  due  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  I 
Join  with  Mrs.  Church  in  suggesting  that 
perhaps  we  are  in  better  position  to 
speak  for  the  committee  on  which  we 
serve. 

We  know,  and  I  think  we  both  regret, 
that  because  of  the  setup  of  the  State 
Department  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Amer- 
ican hemisphere  but  belonging  instead 
to  Europe.  So  the  determinations  are 
made  not  on  what  is  jrood  for  America  but 
on  what  is  good  for  Europe. 

Certainly  all  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  will  be 
a  working  together  in  complete  accord 
and  understanding  and  for  a  common 
hemispheric  purpose.  We  believe  that 
if  Europe  will  take  care  of  its  own  affairs 
and  not  meddle  In  the  affairs  of  the 
American  hemisphere  by  exerting  pres- 
sures on  the  Canadian  Government 
that  objective  will  be  reached. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  the  concept  of 
the  State  Department  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  not  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  American  hemisphere  but  as  belong- 


ing to  Europe.  This  concept,  however 
unrealistic,  is  reflected  necessarily  In  the 
setup  of  our  own  subcommittees  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  despite  the  fact  that 
It  is  our  hemispheric  neighbor  to  the 
north  and  we  have  so  much  in  common 
that  It  Is  separated  from  the  interest  of 
Europe,  is  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
our  subcommittee  on  Inter-American  af- 
fairs. Instead  the  E>ominion  of  Canada 
is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Europe. 

If  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  left 
to  itself,  freed  entirely  from  Euroi>ean 
influences,  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  It 
would  take  a  position  in  opposition  to 
the  test  proposed  in  H.R.  1  on  which  the 
health  of  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the 
people  of  ininois  so  vitally  depends.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  eloquent- 
ly and  convincingly  brought  home  to  us 
the  grave  risk  of  a  frightful  plague  of 
disease  unless  something  Is  done  and 
done  quickly  along  the  lines  proposed  in 
H.R.  1.  If  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were 
faced  with  such  a  threat  does  anyone 
doubt  that  there  woiild  be  any  hesitancy 
to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Illinois?  I  am  very  sure  that  the 
people  of  Canada  have  the  same  neigh- 
borly feeling  toward  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago and  of  Illinois,  and  if  left  to  them- 
selves would  go  all  out  in  friendly  co- 
operation. Indeed,  only  a  few  months 
ago  the  State  Department  informed  the 
author  of  H.R.  1.  the  Honorable  Thomas 
J.  O'Brien,  beloved  dean  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  and  Congressman  Yates, 
that  Canada  had  no  objection  to  H.R.  1. 
That.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  at  a  time  when 
Canada  was  making  her  own  determina- 
tions and  on  the  basis  of  what  was  best 
for  her  and  best  for  the  American  hem- 
isphere of  which  she  is  a  part. 

I  with  Mrs.  Church  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs deeply  regret  that  any  decisions 
that  affect  the  American  hemisphere 
should  be  influenced  by  matters  that 
concern  Europe  and  have  no  relation  to 
this  hemisphere.  Unfortunately,  de- 
terminations too  often  are  nlade  not  on 
what  is  good  for  America  but  on  what  is 
good  for  Europe. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  situation  that  obtained 
shortly  after  the  Suez  Incident  and  the 
United  Kingdom  was  badly  In  need  of 
money.  Our  State  Department  was  con- 
sulted, and  there  followed  a  loan  com- 
mitment to  the  United  Kingdom  of  $500 
million,  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import 

Bank,  which  never  before  had  made  a 
loan  for  political  purposes.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Export -Import  Bank  is  to 
make  loans  to  backward  countries  for  the 
development  of  their  economies. 

About  this  time  the  United  Kingdom 
wished  to  postpone  its  payments  on  its 
war  debt  to  the  United  States.  My  col- 
leagues who  were  in  the  Congress  at  that 
time  will  remember  the  very  spirited  de- 
bate. The  measure  carried  on  a  very 
close  vote  and  largely  because  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  distin- 
guished son  of  Ohio,  put  his  full  weight 
behind  It  and  also  the  weight  of  the 
State  Department  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 
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I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Ohio  has  always  led  the  fight  against 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  HJL  1. 
The  reason  is  that  the  lake  carriers  have 
a  stranglehold  on  the  press  and  the 
politics  of  that  State.  No  one  wants  to 
hurt  the  lake  carriers.  Certainly  in 
Chicago  we  have  no  such  desire,  and 
Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  has  publicly 
stated  that  if  the  test  proposed  in  H.R.  1 
should  prove  in  any  reasonable  measure 
to  work  to  the  harm  of  the  lake  car- 
riers he  would  be  the  first  to  ask  that  the 
test  be  called  off. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  the  loan  commit- 
ment by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  $500 
million  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
political  purpose,  and  the  extension  of 
the  payments  on  the  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  with  any- 
thing that  has  happened  In  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  a  proposal  for 
Lake  Michigan  water  diversion  to  prevent 
a  frightful  plague  of  disease  from  strik- 
ing the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State 
of  Illinois.  But  it  is  a  fair  presumption, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is.  that  in 
return  for  being  bailed  out  the  United 
Kingdom  might  have  had  open  ears  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  little  whispering 
to  Canada  would  be  a  gracious  reciprocal 
gesture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  time  when  the  Lake  Michigan  water 
diversion  bill  has  passed  this  body  and 
the  other  body  and  has  reached  the 
White  House,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  agree  with  the  majority  in 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  that  what 
Is  in  the  common  hemispheric  interest 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  should  not  be  lost  through 
European  meddling. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  interested  In 
hearing  the  remarks  of  my  two  good 
colleagues,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  who 
has  Just  spoken  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  who  earlier  spoke.  I  think 
I  have  as  much  right  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber to  speak  for  the  committee.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  many  of  us  on  the  committee 
are  concerned  about  the  po.ssible  effect 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
have  on  our  relations  with  Canada. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  a  good  many 
people  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
protesting  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1  has 

no  legal  basis  and  is  merel>'  protesting 
for  the  record. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  treaty  of  1909,  the  International 
Boimdary  Treaty.  The  final  paragraph 
of  article  II  of  that  treaty  slates: 

It  la  understood,  however,  that  neither  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  Intends  by  the 
foregoing  provision  to  surrender  any  right 
which  It  may  have  to  object  to  any  interfer- 
ence with  or  diversions  of  waters  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  boundary  the  eflTect  of  which 
would  be  productive  of  material  Injury  to 
the  navigation  Interests  on  its  own  side  of 
the  boundary. 

A  lot  of  people  appear  to  regard  it  as 
somewhat  sinister  that  last  month,  or 
perhaps  in  January,  the  Department  of 


State  requested  the  views  of  the  Canadi- 
an Government  with  respect  to  HJl.  1. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  particu- 
larly sinister  about  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Government,  having  previ- 
ously expressed  opposition  to  diversion 
from  Lake  Michigan,  would  again  be 
consulted  as  to  its  views. 

I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  fact  that  op[>osition  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  Government  is  not  re- 
cent, and  if  they  will  turn  to  page  4044 
of  the  Record  of  March  12  they  will  find 
an  objection  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment going  back  to  April  25,  1906. 

So,  I  say  that  the  position  of  the 
Canadian  Government  is  quite  historic 
in  this  respect,  and  it  was  perfectly 
proper  and  natural  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  solicit  their  views  and  pre- 
sent them  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  an 
argimient  about  the  technical  questions 
regarding  lake  levels;  I  leave  that  to  the 
committee.  But,  I  do  say  that  the 
Canadian  Government  has  made  its 
position  clear  and  unmistakable  that  it 
reserves  its  right  under  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Treaty  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  proper  if  diversion  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  Furthermore,  I  say 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  en- 
dangers our  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada — which  is  still  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  no  matter  what  the 
State  E>epartment  may  say — it  will  en- 
danger our  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  whose  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual assistance  we  need  so  desperately 
in  the  defense  of  our  own  best  inter- 
ests and  our  own  vital  security. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  jrielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Since  my  name  has 
been  mentioned,  does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  being  Jealous 
of  their  own  Jurisdiction,  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  we  are  here 
today  considering  a  bill  that  involves  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  a  bill  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  and 
which  is  opposed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  are  asserting  thmselves  In  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, as  one  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, that  I  am  very  much  concerned 

with  our  relationships  with  Canada,  and 
the  effect  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  have  on  them, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  the  objection  actually  raised  by 
Canada.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  official  objection  registered 
with  our  State  Department  reflects  the 
views  of  diplomats  in  England  rather 
than  oiu*  Canadian  neighbors. 

To  indicate  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
I  offer  for  consideration  of  the  House 


a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press: 
Ontario  Objects,  Too 

PcM-  the  last  several  weeks  supporters  of 
Chicago's  petition  to  be  permitted  to  divert 
additional  water  from  Lake  Michigan  have 
been  saying  that  Canada  no  longer  has  any 
objection  to  this  scheme.  But  the  Province 
of  Ontario  has  some  very  strong  objections, 
and  Intends  to  voice  them  at  any  hearing 
conducted  on  the  matter. 

Ontario's  municipal  affairs  minister,  WU- 
Uam  K.  Warrender,  has  attacked  the  pro- 
posed water  grab  on  two  fronts.  He  has  de- 
clared, first,  that  diverting  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Waterway  would 
be  "bound  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
harbor  Installations  In  a  great  many  ports 
In  Ontario."  Piu-ther,  he  has  stressed  that 
Chicago  Is  asking  permission  to  divert  more 
water  to  relieve  Its  sewage  disposal  problem, 
but  that  Ontario,  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "some  years 
ago"  Is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  halt 
pollution  of  International  waterways. 

The  Province  has  a  right  to  be  Incensed. 
Why  should  Chicago  be  permitted  to  use 
part  of  Ontario's  water  to  avoid  having  to 
spend  large  sums  for  sewage  disposal  when 
Ontario  Is  being  compelled  to  si>end  mil- 
lions for  the  same  purpose  to  help  keep 
Canadian- American  waterways  clean?  Why 
should  Chicago  escape  having  to  do  what  all 
the  other  cities  on  Lake  Michigan  are  doing 
to  prevent  poUution  and  protect  lake  levels? 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  our 
international  policies  are  Judged  by 
others  in  the  world  not  entirely  by  what 
the  executive  branch  does  or  says  but 
also  by  what  this  Congress  does  and 
says. 

If  we  expect  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  conduct  themselves  within  the  norm 
of  accepted  principles  of  international 
law,  surely  it  behooves  all  of  us.  both 
oflacially  and  unoflacially.  to  adhere  to 
the  same  principles  which  we  call  upon 
others  to  respect. 

On  February  12.  1958.  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
other  body  sent  a  letter  to  our  Secretary 
of  State  requesting  that  the  committee  be 
provided  with  a  memorandum  on  the 
International  law  applicable  to  the  pro- 
posed diversion  by  Canada  from  the 
Kootenay  River  into  the  Columbia  and 
from  the  Columbia  into  the  Fraser.  The 
committee  asked  the  State  Department. 
In  its  study,  to  analyze  the  law  imder  any 
applicable  treaties  and  also  under  gen- 
eral international  law. 

In  August  1958  the  State  Department 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  the  study  en- 
titled "Legal  Aspects  of  the  Use  of  Sys- 
tems of  International  Waters,"  which 
has  been  printed  as  Senate  Document 
No.  118.  This  is  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  principles  of  international  law  which 
are  applicable  to  the  use  of  International 
water  systems. 

Now  what  were  the  principles  of  In- 
ternational law  set  forth  in  this  study 
which  we  call  upon  other  nations  to  re- 
spect in  dealing  with  the  use  of  systems 
of  international  waters? 

The  principles  are  outlined  on  pages 
89-91  of  the  document,  as  follows: 

It  Is  believed  that  any  examination,  sueli 
as  the  foregoing,  of  the  sources  of  Interna- 
tional law  demonstrates  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples of  International  law  governing  systems 
of  International  waters  In  the  sense  that  M 
Issues  with  regard  thereto  were  to  be  posed 
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before  an  International  tribunal  It  would 
pronounce  Judgment  In  accordance  with 
such  principles. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  as  used  in  this  study 
system  of  International  waters  refers  to  an 
inland  watercourse  of  lake,  with  its  tribu- 
taries and  distributaries  any  part  of  which 
lies  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  two  or  more 
States,  and  riparian  and  co-rlparlan  refer  to 
States  having  Jurisdiction  over  parts  of  the 
same  system  of  International  waters — it  is 
believed  that  an  International  tribunal  would 
deduce  the  applicable  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law  to  be  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  A  riparian  has  the  sovereign  right  to 
make  maximum  use  of  the  part  of  a  system 
of  International  waters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, consistent  with  the  corresponding  right 
of  each  co-riparian. 

2.  (a)  Riparians  are  entitled  to  share  In 
the  Msa  and  benefits  of  a  system  of  inter- 
national waters  on  a  Just  and  reasonable 
basis. 

(b)  In  determining  what  is  Just  and  rea- 
sonable account  is  to  be  taken  of  rights 
arising  out  of  (1)  agreements;  (2)  Judg- 
ments and  awards;  and  (3)  established  law- 
ful and  beneficial  uses;  and  of  other  con- 
siderations such  as  (4)  the  development  of 
the  system  that  has  already  taken  place  and 
the  possible  future  development,  in  the  light 
of  what  is  a  reasonable  use  of  the  water 
by  each  riparian;  (6)  the  extent  of  the 
dependence  of  each  riparian  upon  the  waters 
in  question;  and  (6)  comparison  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  gains  accruing,  from  the 
▼arious  possible  uses  of  the  waters  In  ques- 
tion, to  each  riparian  and  to  the  entire  area 
dependent  upon  the  waters  in  question. 

3.  (a)  A  riparian  which  proposes  to  make. 
or  allow,  a  change  in  the  existing  regime  of 
'a  system  of  international  waters  which  could 
Interfere  with  the  realization  by  a  co-rlparlan 
<A  Its  right  to  share  on  a  Just  and  reason- 
able basis  In  the  use  and  benefits  of  the 
system.  Is  under  a  duty  to  give  the  co-rlparlan 
an  opportunity  to  object. 

(b)  If  the  co-rlparlan,  in  good  faith,  ob- 
jects and  demonstrates  its  willingness  to 
reach  a  prompt  and  Just  solution  by  the 
pacific  means  envisaged  In  article  33(1)  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  a  ripar- 
ian la  under  a  duty  to  refrain  from  making, 
or  allowing,  such  change,  pending  agreement 
or  other  solution. 

These  are  not  new  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  They  apply  equally  to  us 
as  well  as  to  Canada.  They  apply  to  the 
diversion  of  water  at  Chicago  Just  as 
they  apply  to  the  proposed  diversion  by 
Canada  of  waters  of  the  Columbia  and 
other  rivers,  which  might  cause  us  injury. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  prin- 
ciple stated  that  whenever  a  co-rlparian 
nation  objects  or  flies  a  protest  against 
a  proposed  change  in  the  existing  regime 
of  international  waters,  the  nation  de- 
siring to  make  the  change  should  refrain 
from  putting  it  into  effect  imtil  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  to  negotiate  and 
satisfactorily  compose  the  difference, 
and  tf  such  negotiations  fail  to  achieve 
a  mutually  satisfactory  solution,  then 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion or  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Here  we  are.  with  full  knowledge  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  lodged  a 
vigorous  protest  with  our  State  Depart- 
ment against  the  diversion  at  Chicago 
proposed  in  this  bill.  If  we  expect  Can- 
ada to  abide  by  these  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  how  can  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  vote  for  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oboss:  On  page 
4,  after  line  10,  add  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(d)  No  r>Bderal  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  studies  contemplated  In  this 
act." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
nice,  simple  amendment  that  anyone  can 
understand.  It  is  contemplated  that  half 
a  million  dollars  will  be  provided  by  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  to  provide 
for  the  study  proposed  in  this  act.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
studying  this  proposition  from  now  un- 
til doomsday.  Just  help  yourselves  and 
spend  all  the  money  you  want  to  spend, 
but  get  off  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers 
of  Iowa  and  the  rest  of  the  covmtry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  67.  noes  134. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dinceu.:   On 
page  4,  strike  out  line  10.  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down   through   and   Including   line   1« 
and    Insert   in    lieu    thereof    the    following: 
"correlate  the  results  of  such  study.    There- 
after the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Army  shall 
submit   their   proposed   report   to   the   Gov- 
ernor of  each  of  the  following  States:  Min- 
nesota,   Wisconsin,   niinois.   Indiana.    Mich- 
igan,   Ohio,    Pennsylvania,    and    New    York, 
and   to  the   Secretary   of  State  who  Is  re- 
quested  to   transmit  such   proposed  report 
to  the  appropriate  officials  of   the   Oovern- 
njent   of   Canada.     Aftcjr    the    expiration   of 
45  days  from  the  date  the  proposed  rep>ort 
is    submitted    to    the    Governors    and    the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and   Welfare,   and   the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  make  their  final  report  to 
Congress  which  shall  contain   (1)    all  com- 
ments  and   recommendations    with    respect 
to  the  proposed  report  made  by  any  Gov- 
ernor and  by  any  official  to  whom  such  pro- 
posed rejKjrt  was  submitted,  and   (2)    shall 
contain    recommendations    with    respect    to 
continuing    the    authority    to    divert    water 
from  Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way in  the  amount  authorised  by  the  first 
section    of    this   Act   or   Increasing   or   de- 
creasing   such    amount,     and    such     other 
recommendations     as     may     be     necessary. 
Such    final    report    shall    be    made    to    the 
Congress  on  or  before  June  1,  1962." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing been  nui  over  by  the  Illinois  steam 
roller  one  time  already  this  afternoon 
and  having  watched  numerous  and 
sxmdry  others  of  my  colleagues  suffer  the 
same  experience,  I  must  confess  that  I 
offer  this  amendment  with  some  appre- 
hension. 

Briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  proponent 
and  opponent  alike,  the  only  thing  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  have  the 
text  of  the  report  when  complete  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governors  of  the  other 
Great  Lakes  States  and  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  officials  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  45  days  before 
submittal  to  Congress.  It  makes  no 
other  change  in  the  bill.  You  will  note 
that  it  imposes  no  delays,  no  time  ex- 
tension over  and  above  what  is  already 


provided  In  the  legislation  before  us.  It 
only  requires  that  the  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governors  of  the  various 
Great  Lakes  States  and  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  through  the 
Department  of  State.  This  is  the  ap- 
propriate and  proper  method  of  seeing 
to  it  that  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Canada,  is  notified  of  the  text  of  this 
particular  study  report.  Beyond  this  it 
does  nothing  else. 

It  does  not  compel  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  pay  any  heed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Governors  of  the  various  States  or  to 
pay  any  heed  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Indeed,  it 
compels  no  more  attention  to  the  wishes 
of  these  States,  their  citizens  and  their 
officials,  and  the  views  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  than  we  see  paid  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  today.  That  is 
very  little. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  seek  and 
what  we  hope  here  today  is  that  some 
notice  be  given  those  concerned. 

We  know  this  legislation  is  going  to  be 
passed,  but  I  will  make  a  prediction,  that 
it  will  be  vetoed  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  reason  that  he  vetoed 
the  other  bills  on  this  subject.  After  all, 
citizens  of  our  Great  Lakes  States  out- 
number the  citizens  of  Illinois.  These 
Great  Lakes  States  are  contributing  a 
great  deal  more  water  to  the  Great  Lakes 
than  the  State  of  Illinois  which  only 
gives  500  cubic  feet  per  second  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

We  ask  that  you  at  least  give  our  of- 
ficials, the  Governors  of  our  States,  and 
the  Government   of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
report  before  it  is  filed  with  Congress. 
That  is  the  only  thing  we  ask.    We  hope 
we  are  entitled  to  some  fairness,  to  some 
small  consideration  in  this  matter,  and 
that  you  will  listen  to  our  pleas  for  a  fair 
and  objective  study,  as  you  have  not  so 
far.    We  hope  the  House  will  at  least  give 
us  the  courtesy  of  having  our  Governors 
know  a  little  bit  in  advance  what  is  pro- 
posed on  the  basis  of  the  study  which  will 
be  made.    That  is  all  we  ask  today  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.    Give  us 
a  little  bit  of  basic  fairness,  give  us  a 
little  bit  of  notice.   I  hope  you  will  do  so. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DihcellI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Under   the   rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Sisk,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (H.R.  1)  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  niinois  Waterway  for  naviga- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  202,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
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Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
llie  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WITHROW.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit,  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :    ' 

Mr.  WmtBow  moves  to  recommit  the  blU 
HR.  1  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  On  that. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The, question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  238.  nays  142.  answer-^d 
"present"  2,  not  voting  52,  as^  follows: 

(Roll  No.   13 1 
YEAS— 238 


Abbitt 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Jensen 

Abernethy 

Dawson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Addonlzlo 

Dclaney 

Johnson.  Md. 

Albert 

Dent 

Jor.es,  Ala. 

Alexander 

Denton 

Jor.es.  Mo. 

Alford 

Dcrwlnskl 

Karsten 

Allen 

DolUnger 

Kaiem 

Anderson, 

Donohue 

Ket 

Mont. 

Dorn,  8C. 

Keogh 

Andrews 

Dowdy 

KUday 

Arends 

Downing 

KlWfore 

Ash  more 

Doyle 

King.  Calif. 

Asplnall 

Durham 

King.  Utah 

Bailey 

Edmondson 

Kirwan 

Baring 

Elliott 

Kitchin 

Bairr 

Everett 

Klucz^'nskl 

Barrett 

Pallon 

Kowalskl 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Parbetein 

Lardrum 

Beckworth 

Fasreli 

Lar.kford 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Fenton 

Lemon 

Blatnlk 

Flood 

Llbjnati 

Blltch 

Flynt 

Mc<:orm8ck 

Boggs 

Fogarty 

McDowell 

Boland 

Foley 

MrMUlan 

Boiling 

Forand 

McKween 

Bonner 

Forrester 

Ma<  k.  lU. 

fioykln 

Fountain 

Madden 

Boyle 

Frazler 

Mahon 

Brademas 

Frledel 

Mallllard 

Breeding 

Oallagher 

Marshall 

Brewster 

Oarmatz 

Ma.son 

Brock 

Gary 

Matthews 

Brooks,  La. 

Oathlngs 

Merrow 

BroolLs,  Tex. 

Oialmo 

Metcalf 

Brown.  Oa. 

Oranahan 

MKhel 

Brown.  Mo. 

Ormnt 

Miller. 

Broyhlll 

Gray 

Clement  W. 

Buckley 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Miller, 

Burdlck 

Hagen 

George  P. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Haley 

Mills 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hardy 

Mitchell 

Burleson 

Hargls 

Montoya 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harmon 

Morgan 

Canfleld 

Harris 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Cannon 

Harrison 

MorrlB,  Okla. 

Casey 

Healey 

MofiS 

Chenoweth 

Hechler 

Moulder 

Cbiperfield 

HemphlU 

Multer        L 

Church 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Murphy 

Clark 

Hogan 

Murray 

Goad 

Hollfleld 

Natcher 

Cohelan 

Holtzman 

NorreU 

Collier 

Huddleston 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

Colmer 

Hull 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Cooley 

Ikard 

O'Hara,  m. 

D&ddarlo 

Irwin 

O'NelU 

Daniels 

Jarman 

Oliver 

Davis.  Oa. 

Jennings 

Paasman 

Patman 

Roush 

Thomberry 

Perkins 

Rutherford 

Toll 

Pfoet 

Santangelo 

Trimble 

Phllbln 

Saund 

Tuck 

Pllcher 

Belden 

UdaU 

Poage 

Shipley 

Ullman 

Powell 

Bikes 

Vinson 

Preston 

8l8k 

Walter 

Price 

Slack 

Wampler 

Prokop 

Smith,  Iowa 

Watts 

Puclnskl 

Smith,  Miss. 

Whltener 

Rains 

Smith,  Va. 

Whltten 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Spence 

Wler 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Springer 

Williams 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Staggers 

Willis 

Rivers  8.C. 

Steed 

Winstead 

Rodlno 

Stratton 

Wolf 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Stubblefleld 

Wright 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Sullivan 

Yates 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Young 

Rotrers,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Zelenko 

Rooney 

Thompson,  La. 

Rostenkowskl 

Thomp.  on,  N.J 
NAYS — 142 

Adair 

Oavin 

Mnorhead 

Alger 

George 

Mumma 

Ashley 

Orifan 

Nelseu 

Auchlncioss 

Griffiths 

Norblad 

Avery 

Gros.s 

OHara.  Mich. 

Ajris 

G'.ibser 

OKonskl 

Baldwin 

Halleck 

Osmers 

Barry 

Hal  pern 

Ostertag 

tnss.NJi. 

Hiys 

Pelly 

Bates 

Hess 

Pillion 

Baumhairt 

H.e^tand 

Plrnle 

Becker 

Horven 

Poff 

Belcher 

HoTman.  Mich 

.  Porter 

Bsnnett.  Mich 

Holland 

Quigley 

Beniley 

Holt 

Rabaut 

Berry 

Horan 

Ray 

Belts 

Hoszner 

Recs.  Kans. 

Bosch 

Jackson 

Reuss 

Bow 

Johansen 

Roblson 

Broomfleld 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Saylor 

Brown.  Ohio 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Schenck 

Budge 

Jonas 

Scherer 

Bush 

Karth 

Schwengel 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kastenmeier 

Short 

Carnahan 

Reams 

Slier 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Simpson,  ni. 

Chamberlain 

Kiiburn 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Conte 

Krox 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cook 

Langen 

Smith.  Kans. 

Corbett 

Latta 

Taber 

Cramer 

Lesjnskl 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cunningham 

Levering 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Cvirtln 

Lindsay 

Tollefson 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Lipscomb 

Utt 

Dague 

McCulloch 

Vanlk 

Derounlan 

McDDnough 

Van  Pelt 

Devine 

McFall 

Van  Zandt 

Dlggs 

Mclntire 

Wallhauser 

Dlni;eU 

Machrowicz 

Wels 

Dooley 

Mack.  Wash. 

Westland 

DDrn.  N.Y. 

May 

Wharton 

Dulskl 

Meader 

Wldnall 

Dwyer 

Meyer 

Wilson 

Fclghan 

Miner.  N.Y. 

Wlthrow 

Pino 

Mllllken 

Younger 

Flynn 

Mlnshall 

Zablockl 

Ford 
Pulton 

Moeller 
Moore 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Baker  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

NOT  VOTINO— 52 


Andersen. 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Minn. 

Hall 

Polk 

Anfuso 

H  bert 

Qule 

Harden 

Henderson 

RandaU 

Bolton 

Herlong 

Rlehlman 

Bowles 

Judd 

Riley 

Bray 

Kelly 

Roberts 

Cahill 

Lafore 

Roosevelt 

Carter 

lAtrd 

St.  George 

Celler 

Lane 

Scott 

Chelf 

Loser 

SheUey 

ColOn 

McGlnley 

Sheppard 

Curtis,  Mo. 

McOovem 

Taylor 

Dixon 

Macdonald 

Teller 

Bvins 

Magnuson 

Thompson,  Ttoz 

Fisher 

Martin 

Wainwright 

Frelinghuysen 

Monagan 

Weaver 

Glenn 

Morrison 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Baker  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 
Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  for.  wltb  Mr. 
against. 


the  following 


Braj 


Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson  against. 

Mr.  Chelf  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Judd  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Coffin  against. 

Mr.  Riley  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Wain- 
wright against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  against. 

Mr.  McGlnley  for.  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Lane  for,  with  Mr.  Lafore  af^ainst. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Rlehl- 
man against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Morrifon  for,  with  Mr.  Polk  against. 

Mr  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Qule  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird].  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote 
of  "yea"  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wainwright].  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  have  voted 
"nay."  I  voted  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote  of  "yea"  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectioa 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OP 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  concerning  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  balance  of  today  we  have  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  coloring  of  oranges.  That 
is  about  to  come  up.  Then  there  are  two 
bills  out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

There  are  three  rules  to  be  adopted, 
if  they  do  not  take  too  long. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  bills, 
I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  disposed  of 
them  today.  Those  in  charge  of  the  biUs. 
if  they  find  there  is  opp>osition,  I  am  sure 
will  proceed  expeditiously. 
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Mr.  HAIiLECK.  If  there  are  rollcalls, 
however,  they  would  be  had  thla  eve- 
ning? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  I  know  of 
no  rollcall  that  will  be  asked,  but  one 
can  never  tell. 

If  either  of  the  bills  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  not  disposed 
of,  they  will  go  over  until  next  Tuesday. 
I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  disposed  to 
today.  Assuming  the  three  bills  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  disposed  of 
today,  I  come  now  to  next  week's  pro- 
gram. 

On  Monday  we  have  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 
Then    there    are    three    suspensions: 
H.R.  5640.  the  extension  of  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation  law. 
HJl.  10,  the  self-employed  individual 
retirement  act  of  1959. 

H.R.  519.  revision  of  laws  relating  to 
depositary  libraries. 

Then  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill  for  1960  will  be  brought  up. 
If  the  District  of  Columbia  bill  is  not 
completed  on  Monday  it  will  go  over  until 
Tuesday.  As  I  say,  if  any  of  the  bills 
programed  for  today  are  not  completed 
today  they  will  come  up  Tuesday. 

By  agreement  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  any  rollcalls  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  will  go  over  until  Wednesday, 
on  account  of  Tuesday's  being,  of  course, 
one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  meets  on 
Tuesday.  If  a  rule  is  reported  out  on 
Tuesday  on  the  bill  H.R.  5132,  or  the 
Airport  bill,  which  is  H.R.  1011,  either 
one  of  those  bills  might  be  brought  up. 
I  prefer  not  to  state  now  which  one  will 
be  brought  up  or  brought  up  first.  Of 
course,  if  both  can  get  tlirough  the  same 
day,  that  would  be  fine.  I  would  want  to 
bring  up  both  of  them,  but  if  rules  are 
reported  out  on  both,  as  to  which  one 
would  be  brought  up  first  I  should  like 
to  have  a  little  flexibility.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  Armed  Forces  retention 
of  offlcers  bill  would  be  the  one,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  commit  myself  on 
that  now. 

On  Thursday  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
appropriations  bill  for  1960  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Easter  recess  will  begin  at  the 
close  of  business  on  March  26  and  will 
rim  until  Tuesday,  April  7. 

I  make  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HAIiLECK.  If  I  may  in  my  time, 
I  should  like  to  make  an  observation 
with  respect  to  the  suspensions  that  are 
scheduled  for  Monday.  The  first  one 
has  to  do  with  the  extension  of  tempo- 
rary imemployment  compensation.  The 
majority  leader  and  the  Speaker  very 
kindly  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I  agreed 
that  it  should  be  called  up.  We  all  real- 
ize that  action  must  be  had  on  that 
measure  before  March  31,  which  puts  It 
in  the  nature  of  an  emergency. 

The  suspension  having  to  do  with  the 
revision  of  laws  relating  to  depository 
libraries  is  rather  a  matter  of  routine 
and  is  not  of  any  great  consequence. 


I  would  want  the  record  to  show  that 
with  respect  to  HJl.  10  I  did  not  agree, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  the  sus- 
I>ension  on  Monday  next.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  did  what  I  could  to  avoid  its 
being  called  under  suspension.  Of 
course  I  recognize  that  this  is  a  matter 
completely  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
Speaker,  as  to  recognizing  any  Member 
to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
a  bill.  Certainly  anything  I  could  say 
I  would  not  want  to  be  interpreted  as 
any  criticism  of  the  Speaker  in  that  re- 
gard. 

However,  no  rule  has  been  asked  for 
on  the  bill.  If  it  comes  on  under  sus- 
pension, the  minority  does  not  have  any 
right  even  to  make  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. Under  the  circumstances,  I 
thought  It  might  have  been  better  to  call 
the  bill  under  a  rule,  which  rule  cer- 
tainly I  would  have  Joined  in  trying  to 
obtain.  However,  the  promise  has  been 
made  to  put  it  on  under  suspension  on 
Monday.  So,  having  made  that  state- 
ment, that  is  the  most  I  can  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAT.T.ECK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  Monday  a  holiday  or 
something?  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  one  of  the  fairest- 
minded  men  that  I  have  met. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Well,  now 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Walt  a  minute, 
now.  I  am  expressing  my  views,  and  the 
gentleman  has  no  control  over  my 
thoughts.  If  they  are  nice  and  favorable 
to  my  friend,  they  are  my  thouglUs  just 
the  same. 

Since  Tuesday  is  St.  Patrick's  Day,  I 
am  sure  my  friend  would  not  want  to 
have  Members  who  have  commitments 
for  thai,  day  to  go  awsty  over  the  weekend 
and  come  back  here  on  Monday  and  then 
go  back  on  Tuesday  to  carry  out  the 
comltments  which  they  might  have. 
That  is.  as  I  said,  a  very  important  day 
and  I  am  sure  that  Is  an  observation 
which  will  appeal  to  the  falrmindedness 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
in  his  statement  that  It  is  really  a  great 
day.  but  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  greatest 
day. 

If  I  may  add  one  thing  further  In  con- 
nection with  what  I  said  about  the  bill. 
H.R.  10. 1  would  not  want  my  remarks  to 
be  construed  by  anyone  here  as  anything 
but  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  pro- 
cedure— certainly  not  on  my  side,  be- 
cause I  know  a  great  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10. 
What  I  had  to  say  had  to  do  only  with 
the  matter  of  keeping  the  record  straight 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  involved. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 


ORANGE  COLORING 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  200)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  permit  the  temporary  list- 
ing and  certification  of  citrus  red  No.  2 
for  coloring  mature  oranges  under  tol- 
erances found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to 
permit  continuance  of  established  color- 
ing practice  in  the  orange  industry  pend- 
ing congressional  consideration  of  gen- 
eral legislation  for  the  listing  and  certi- 
fication of  food  color  additives  under 
safe  tolerances,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (8. 
79)  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  temporary  list- 
ing and  certification  of  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for 
coloring  mature  oranges  under  tolerances 
found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  so  as  to  permit  continu- 
ance of  established  coloring  practice  In  the 
orange  Industry  pending  congressional  con- 
sideration of  general  legislation  for  the  list- 
ing and  certification  of  food  color  additives 
under  safe  tolerances.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalr< 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevlotis  question  shall  be  considered 
as  OTdered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  200  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  79,  which  amends  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
permit  the  temix>rary  listing  and  certifi- 
cation of  citrus  red  No.  2  for  coloring 
mature  oranges. 

The  practice  of  using  artificial  color  to 
color  the  skins  of  fully  mature,  soimd 
oranges  has  prevailed  in  Florida  and 
Texas  for  many  years.  Such  coloring  is 
necessary  because  fully  mature  fruit 
from  those  areas  in  many  Instances  may 
be  greenish  and  nonuniform  in  color. 

Formerly  the  coloring  material  em- 
ployed was  coal  tar  color  FDC  red  No. 
32.  In  1955  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration developed  evidence  that  this 
coloring  material  was  not  harmless  since, 
imder  some  circumstances  and  in  some 
quantities,  it  is  capable  of  causing  harm 
when  fed  to  laboratory  animals  imder 
projjerly  conducted  tests.  Because  of 
these  findings  the  Administration  caused 
this  color  to  be  removed  from  the  Ust  of 
colors  certifiable  for  use  in  foods,  which 
prohibited  Its  use  in  coloring  oranges. 
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In  the  84th  Congress  legislation  was 
passed.  Public  Law  672.  which  provided 
for  the  temporary  continuation  of  certi- 
fication and  use  of  the  color  previously 
known  as  FDC  red  No.  32  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  coloring  skins  of  oranges.  It 
haviiig  been  determined  that  this  would 
involve  no  known  danger  to  public 
health.  This  legislation  expressly  pro- 
vided an  expiration  date  of  February  28. 
1959.  or  sooner  If  a  harmless  substitute 
were  developed.  The  studies  undertaken 
during  that  period  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  color  known  as  citrus  red 
No.  2.  and  we  have  been  assured  that  the 
toxicity  level  of  citrus  red  No.  2  is  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  that  of  FDC  red 
No.  32.  and  that  in  the  quantities  neces- 
sary to  color  the  skin  of  oranges  It  is 
without  hazard  to  man. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  become  inopera- 
tive on  August  31.  1961,  or  before  that 
time  if  general  legislation  affecting  color- 
ing materials  for  food  Is  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  reason  for  the  time  limit 
is  that  this  is  emergency  legislation 
which  will  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  citrus  industry  without  permanently 
engrafting  on  the  basic  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  a  new  principle  of  toler- 
ances for  coal  tar  colors  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  foods  generally.  The  ex- 
piration date  has  been  so  fixed  as  to 
allow  the  Congress  ample  time  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  this  principle  to 
all  foods.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, to  which  this  bill  was  referred  for 
consideration,  to  study  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  dealing  with  color  additives  generally 
since  the  need  for  such  legislation  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
S.  79.  I  support  both  the  nile  and  the 
bllL  I  have  no  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING    CONSTRUCTION    OP 
MODERN    NAVAL   VESSELS 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  203)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3293,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  modern 
naval  vessels,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3293)  to  authorize  the  construction  of  mod- 
em naval  vessels.  After  general  debate, 
which   ahall   be   confined   to   the   bill,   and 


shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  biU 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown  1 ;  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  was  reported 
unanimously  and  the  bill  that  will  be 
considered  under  the  rule  was  also 
unanimously  reported.  I  know  of  no 
oppKJsition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  supported  this  rule.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  either  the  rule  or  to  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION    OP    SPECIAL    ENLIST- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  204  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Ck>inmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3368) 
to  extend  the  special  enlistment  programs 
provided  by  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1052,  as  amended.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[  Mr.  Brown  ]  and  yield  myself  siich  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  204  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.'  3368,  to  extend  the 
special  enlistment  programs  provided  by 
section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act  of  1952,  as  amended.  This  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule  and  3 
hours  of  general  debate. 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
until  August  1,  1963.  the  special  Reserve 
component  enlistment  program  provided 
by  section  262.  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act  of  1952.  as  added  by  section  2(1), 
Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955.  It  is  this 
authority  upon  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  established  its  6  montlis' 
trainee  program  for  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  17  to  18 Vi.  Under  present 
law  the  authority  for  this  program  will 
expire  on  August  1,  1959.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  indicated  that  ex- 
tension of  this  authority  is  considered 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
strengths  and  mobilization  readiness  of 
the  Reserve  components. 

This  amendment  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952  was  part  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  Act  of  1955.  which  act  had 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  development 
of  an  efficient  and  well-trained  Ready 
Reserve  Force.  Therefore,  the  authority 
provided  in  section  262  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  was  not  an  inde- 
pendently conceived  program  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  effort  made  by  Con- 
gress in  1955  to  overhaul  the  Reserve 
structure  with  a  view  toward  providing 
the  machinery  by  which  our  Reserve 
Forces  could  be  so  organized  and  trained 
that  in  the  event  of  war  they  would  be 
mobilized  quickly  and  be  capable  of  effi- 
ciently augmenting  the  Active  Forces  in 
defending  our  country. 

Since  the  implementation  of  section 
262  m  1955  nearly  100,000  physically  fit 
and  qualified  young  men  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
this  program  to  satisfy  their  military  ob- 
ligation to  this  country. 

Extension  of  this  authority  will  paral- 
lel extension  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  and  assures  a 
continued  flow  of  well-trained  young  men 
into  the  Ready  Reserve  components  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee supported  this  rule.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  on  this  side  to  either  the 
rule  or  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  questiwi  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

USE    OP    CITRUS    RED    NO.    2    FOR 
COLORING  ORANGES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (S.  79)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit 
the  temporary  listing  and  certification 
of  citrus  red  No.  2  for  coloring  mature 
oranges  vmder  tolerances  found  safe  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  so  as  to  permit  continuance  of 
established  coloring  practice  in  the 
orange  Industry  pending  congressicmal 
consideration  of  general  legislation  for 
the  listing  and  certification  of  food  color 
additives  under  safe  tolerances,  and  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  sec- 
ond proviso  of  section  402(c)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "March  1,  1959."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "May  1,  1959.". 

(b)  The  third  proviso  of  section  403 (c)  of 
such  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"And  provided  further.  That,  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  sections  406(b)  and 
701(e),  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  estab- 
lish, and  may  from  time  to  time  amend, 
regulations  (1)  prescribing  the  conditions 
(Including  quantitative  tolerance  limita- 
tions) under  which  the  coal-tar  color  known 
as  Citrus  Red  No.  3  (more  particularly  to  be 
defined  In  such  regulations)  may  be  safely 
used  In  coloring  the  skins  of  oranges  which 
are  not  intended  or  used  for  processing  (or, 
If  so  iised.  are  oranges  designated  in  the 
trade  as  'packinghouse  elimination'),  and 
which  meet  minimum  mat\irlty  standards 
established  by  or  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  the  oranges  are  grown.  (2) 
providing  for  separately  listing  such  color 
solely  for  such  use  on  such  oranges,  and 
(3)  providing  for  the  certification  of  batches 
of  such  color,  with  or  without  harmless  dilu- 
ents, for  each  restricted  use;  and  such 
oranges.  If  colored  prior  to  September  1, 
1961,  and  to  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
(subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  proviso)  of  general  legislation  for  the 
listing  and  certification  of  food  color  addi- 
tives under  safe  tolerances,  in  conformity 
with  this  proviso  and  such  regulations,  with 
Citrus  Red  No.  3  from  a  batch  certified  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  this  paragraph." 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  and  reported 
favorably  and  unanimously  without 
amendment  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  permit  the  artificial  coloring  of 
the  skins  of  oranges  with  a  color  known 
as  citrus  red  No.  2. 

Mr.  Haley,  our  esteemed  colleague 
from  Florida,  introduced  a  bill  identical 
With  S.  79.  Mr.  Haliy  testified  before 
our  committee  on  this  legislation  and  he 
made  his  presentation  with  the  clarity 
and  persuasiveness  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  gentleman. 

The  practice  of  using  artificial  color  to 
color  the  skins  of  fully  mature,  sound 
oranges  has  prevailed  in  Florida  and 
Texas  for  many  years.  Such  coloring 
is  necessary  because  fully  mature  fruit 
from  these  areas,  in  many  instances,  may 
be  greenish  and  nonuniform  in  color. 

Formerly,  the  coloring  material  em- 
ployed was  PDC  red  No.  32.  In  1955. 
the  Food  and  I>rug  Administration  de- 
veloped evidence  that  red  No.  32  was  not 
harmless,  and  because  of  these  findings 


the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
caused  the  color  to  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  colors  certifiable  for  the  use  in 
foods.  This  removal  had  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  its  use  for  the  coloring  of 
oranges. 

In  the  85th  Congress  legislation  was 
passed — Public  Law  672— which  provided 
for  the  temporary  continuation  of  certi- 
fication of  red  No.  32  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coloring  skins  of  oranges.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  found 
that  this  practice  would  involve  no 
known  damage  to  the  public  health. 

The  legislation  expressly  provided  for 
an  expiration  date  of  February  28,  1959. 
or  sooner,  if  a  harmless  substitute  was 
developed.  Citrus  red  No.  2.  which  was 
the  substitute  developed,  has  a  toxicity 
level  significantly  lower  than  FDC  red 
No.  32. 

The  bill.  S.  79.  provides  authorization 
for  the  listing  and  certification,  under 
safe  tolerances,  of  citrus  red  No.  2  solely 
for  the  use  in  coloring  mature  oranges. 
The  bill  provides  that  each  batch  of 
such  color  employed  in  the  coloring  of 
oranges  shall  be  certified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Since  it  will  require  a  period 
of  approximately  60  days  for  the  color 
citrus  red  No.  2  to  be  manufactured, 
certified,  and  available  to  orange  pack- 
ers, the  bill  further  provides  that  the 
effective  date  for  the  termination  of 
Public  Law  672 — which  authorizes  the 
use  of  FDC  red  No.  32— shall  be  April 
30,  1959.  Instead  of  February  28.  1959. 

Testimony  was  received  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration that  the  use  of  these  colors 
will  in  nowise  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  health. 

The  legislation  is  temporary  legisla- 
tion and  will  become  inoperative  on 
August  31,  1961.  or  before  that  time  if 
general  legislation  affecting  coloring 
materials  for  food  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration expects  to  submit  a  general 
bill  to  the  Congress  In  the  near  future. 
It  is  then  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  give  consideration  to  these  gen- 
eral amendments  to  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  since  the  need 
for  such  legislation  is  apparent  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  John  L.  Harvey, 
deputy  commissioner,  dated  February 
26.  1959.  and  one  from  Mr.  Harvey 
dated  March  3,  1959,  together  with  a 
summary  of  toxicity  studies  on  citrus 
red  No.  2. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 


FebkUakt  36,  1959. 
Hon.  James  J.  Delanet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Dklanxt:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  by  telephone  I  may  say  the  De- 
partment has  indicated  no  objection  to  the 
passage  of  S.  79  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
I  so  testified  before  the  f\Ul  Senate  commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  the  House. 


This  bill  would  continue  a  provision  mak- 
Ing  available  a  coal  tar  color  for  application 
to  the  skin  of  oranges  but  would  require  a 
limitation  or  tolerance  for  the  color  to  be 
Imposed  and  restrict  the  color  to  this  us* 
only.  Each  orange  would  be  marked  "Color 
Added"  as  has  been  heretofore  required 
where  oranges  are  artlflcally  colored.  Also,  In 
accordance  with  the  restriction*  of  long 
standing,  color  Is  applied  only  to  fully  ma- 
ture oranges  which  fall  to  color  naturally. 

This  temporary  legislation  is  In  effect  a 
substitution  of  the  color  citrus  red  No.  2  for 
FDC  red  No.  33  with  the  added  safeguard 
of  a  tolerance  limitation.  The  citrus  red 
No.  2  represents  significant  advantage  over 
red  33.  both  because  it  U  Inherently  much 
lesa  toxic  by  level  of  feeding  and  because  It 
requires  only  about  one-fifth  as  much  of  the 
citrus  red  No.  3  to  effectively  color  oranges. 
The  bill  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
generally,  and  as  you  have  noted  it  Is  ac- 
tually designed  to  be  merged  In  a  general 
color  bill  which  we  hope  wUl  be  passed  In 
the  Congress  this  session. 

The  ezplraUon  date  of  existing  legislation 
on  the  red  33  color  is  February  38— hence  the 
urgent  desire  on  the  part  of  proponents  to 
pass  this  bill  on  a  consent  calendar.  If  there 
is  further  Information  we  can  supply,  pleas* 
call  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Hakvet, 
Deputy  Commitsioner. 

Makch  3.  1959. 
Hon.  James  J.  Delanct. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Me.  Delanbt:  Further  reference  Is 
made  to  S.  79.  as  amended  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  as  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  such  as  to  fully  safeguard 
the  public  health.  The  requirement*  for 
certification  of  each  batch  of  the  color  and 
the  application  of  a  tolerance  are  practlcabl* 
and  vyorkable  provisions. 

The  Department  wUl  shortly  submit  a  bill 
generally  applicable  to  the  use  of  colors  In 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetic*,  which  will  em- 
body the  same  principles  of  insuring  safety 
contained  in  S.  79.  These  principles  have 
been  adopted  after  very  thorough  study  In 
an  effort  to  devise  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  dealing  with  the  use  of  colors  so 
as  to  Insure  that  they  are  safe  imder  th* 
conditions  of  use  and  to  always  provide  • 
wide  margin  of  safety. 

Considering  the  present  emergency  situa- 
tion which  prohibits  the  coloring  of  orange* 
after  February  28.  1959.  and  the  expecUtlon 
that  general  legislation  on  colors  will  pro- 
vide for  the  coloring  of  oranges,  we  bellev* 
that  S.  79  should  be  passed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Hakvit, 
Deputy  Commiaaioner. 


SXTMMART  OF  TOXICTTT  SrtTDXSS  ON  CmUS  RXO 
No.  3;  3  (1-13.  5-DlMCTHOXTrazNTLAZO)-a- 
Naphthol 

I.  Chronic  toxicity  studies  on  raU.  using 
pharmacologically  accepted  procedures, 
showed  that  the  feeding  of  500  parts  per 
million  of  the  dye  In  the  diet  for  3  years 
produced  no  effect.  One  thousand  parts  per 
million  produced  only  suggestive  (question- 
able) effect.    Higher  levels  produced  effect. 

n.  [Chronic  toxicity  studies  on  dogs, 
using  pharmacologically  accepted  proced- 
ures, showed  that  the  feeding  of  about  3.000 
parts  per  million  of  the  dye  In  the  diet  for 
76  weeks  produced  no  effect.  About  8.000 
parts  per  million  In  the  diet  for  3  yean  pro- 
duced effect. 

in.  Subcutaneous  injection  studies  and 
metabolism  studies  gave  no  basis  for  ques- 
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tlonlng  the  safety  oi  llfetlm*  lnge*tlon  of 
email  amount*  of  cltru*  red  No.  3. 

IV.  There  wa*  no  Indication  in  any  of  the 
experiment*  that  the  dye  cause*  cancer. 

V.  Conclusion*: 

The  dye  did  not  produce  any  adverse  effect 
when  fed  to  dogs  at  3,000  parts  per  million 
for  76  weeks,  or  when  fed  to  rats  at  500  parts 
per  million  for  their  lifetime.  There  was  no 
Indication  that  the  dye  is  carcinogenic. 

The  level  proposed  for  use  of  the  dye  on 
oranges — 1  to  1.5  parts  per  miUlon — would 
give  the  following  safety  factors:  (a)  300- 
to  600- fold  based  on  rat  experiments:  (b) 
1.300-  to  a.OOO-fold  based  on  dog  experi- 
ments. 

(A  l(X>-fold  safety  factor  would  be  regarded 
by  competent  pharmacologists  as  adequate 
where  results  such  as  those  obtained  here 
are  obtained.) 

This  shows  that  citrus  red  No.  3  can  be 
used  on  oranges  at  a  level  of  1  to  1.5  parts 
per  million  without  hazard  to  man.  Juice 
or  peel  from  treated  oranges,  or  the  whole 
oranges,  would  be  safe. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to  this  bill 
and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  from  Cali- 
fornia who  does,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends  here  in 
the  House  that  my  colleagues  from  Ari- 
zona and  California  would  like  to  make 
the  point  that  we  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  color- 
ing on  the  oranges  grown  in  those  States. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expressed  in  dilTerent  words 
my  own  thoughts.  My  question  was 
going  to  be:  Would  those  oranges  from 
Florida  and  Texas  have  that  natural  re- 
sult that  the  good  sun-shine  in  California 
gives  them  and  therefore  makes  Cali- 
fornia oranges  attractive  to  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  to  make  a  comparison  of 
oranges  from  Florida  or  Texas  that  are 
colored  with  the  oranges  from  the  gen- 
tleman's State. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  may  say  all  of  my 
colleagues  from  California  are  symiw- 
thetic  with  the  plight  of  the  orange 
growers  in  Texas  and  Florida,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
helping  them  in  any  manner  we  can. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  so  well  made  was  made  to  our 
committee  by  another  colleague  of  ours 
from  California. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  already 
spoken  and  say  that  we  do  not  begrudge 
this  gift  to  the  gentlemen  from  Florida 
and  Texas.  We  know  full  well  that  the 
outside  of  the  fruit  might  look  the  same 
as  ours,  but  inside  will  not  compare  with 
ours  in  any  way  and  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  about  it,  so  we  are  for  this 
biU. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  make  this  other 
point  seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House.  It  Is  necessary 
that  this  temporary  legislation  be  passed 
because  they  are  now  in  the  harvesting 
season  in  Florida.  Already  some  of 
these  plants  are  being  closed  down,  and 
within  a  very  few  days  some  6,000  people 
will  be  out  of  jobs  and  the  American 
people  will  be  deprived  of  the  kind  of 
oranges  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
receiving. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Your  very  report  would 
leave  the  impression,  at  least  with  me, 
that  this  stopgap  legislation  is  not  yet 
safe.  We  are  prep>aring  a  safe  one,  it  is 
said.  Anyway,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
opposed  to  it.  I  am  opposed  to  the  arti- 
ficial coloring  of  foodstuffs  that  the 
American  people  eat. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  express  his  views.  I  did  not 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  this 
was  in  any  way  unsafe. 

Mr.  WIER.  The  gentleman  said  this 
is  stopgap  legislation  and  until  they 
perfect  the  formula  it  might  be  unsafe. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  not  this  formula. 
I  referred  to  the  overall,  broad  subject. 

Mr.  WIER.  Are  we  going  to  have  this 
on  all  fruit? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  only  affects 
oranges. 

Mr.  WIER.     Well,  I  am  still  against  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEIxANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  carmot  in  good  consci- 
ence support  S.  79. 

Although  tests  show  that  citrus  red 
No.  2  is  much  less  toxic  than  FDC  red  32, 
which  it  is  designed  to  replace,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  toxic.  If  it  were  not  toxic, 
the  citrus  industry  would  not  feel  im- 
pelled to  ask  for  this  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  Pood,  Di-ug.  and  Cos- 
metic Act  bars  the  use  of  any  coal  tar 
dye  In  food  unless  it  is  harmless.  Un- 
fortunately, the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  Government  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  does  not  have  the  facili- 
ties to  test  all  of  the  coal  tar  dyes  now 
in  use.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  it 
would  take  them  20  years  to  complete 
the  job,  and,  meanwhile,  the  public  con- 
tinues to  consume  them  in  food. 

However,  a  number  of  the  dyes  that 
PDA  has  been  able  to  test  have  been 
found  toxic,  and  these  have  been  de- 
listed. Only  last  month,  final  action  was 
taken  to  delist  four  of  them — FDC  yellow 
1.  2.  3,  and  4.  Just  this  week  I  have 
learned  that  tests  have  revealed  that 
yellow  3  and  4,  AB  and  OB.  contain  an 
element  which  is  known  to  induce  cancer 
in  humans.  I  imderstand  that  these 
dyes  have  been  used  in  margarine  and 
certain  baked  goods.  Previous  to  last 
month's  action,  FDA  had  delisted  other 
dyes — among  them  FDC  red  32. 

The  pasasge  of  S.  79  would  be  only  a 
first  step  to  weaken  our  protection 
against  harmful  coal  tar  dyes.  I  say 
that  the  public  needs  more  protection — 
not  less. 


Coal  tar  dyes  are  in  a  special  category, 
and  scientists  hare  been  suspicious  of 
them  for  many  years.  That  is  why  the 
Congress  enacted  special  provisions  rela- 
tive to  them  in  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

WhCTi  a  new  coal  tar  dye  is  proposed 
for  use,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen.  That  is  why  I  stopped, 
looked,  and  li.stened  when  citrus  red  No. 
2  came  along. 

Is  this  dye  harmless  at  the  level  of 
use  suggested?  Well,  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  that  it  belongs  to  a  chemical 
family,  two  members  of  which  have  been 
found  to  induce  cancer  when  implanted 
in  the  bladders  of  mice.  The  first  of 
these  compounds  induced  cancer  in  25 
percent  of  the  mice  tested — the  second, 
in  37.5  percent  of  the  mice.  These  tests 
were  reported  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Cancer,  June  1958,  volume  12,  No.  2.  in  a 
paper  by  D.  B.  Clayson,  J.  W.  Jull.  and 
G.  M.  Bonser.  I  understand  that  citiois 
red  No.  2  is  related,  chemically,  to  the 
2  compounds  reviewed  in  this  paper. 

I  do  not  claim  that  citnis  re^  No.  2 
can  cause  cancer.  A  summary  of  the 
toxicity  studies  on  the  color,  which  was 
submitted  to  me  by  FDA,  states  that 
there  was  no  indication  in  any  of  the 
exF>eriments  that  the  dye  causes  cancer. 
However,  the  tests  were  feeding  tests. 
Cautious  cancer  researchers  do  not  ac- 
cept feeding  tests  alone  as  conclusive. 

In  any  event,  this  bill  means  taking  a 
calculated  risk  with  the  public  health. 
In  the  case  of  coal  tar  dyes,  I  hold  that 
we  are  not  justified  in  taking  a  calculated 
risk. 

Coal  tar  dyes  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
They  do  not  add  any  nutritive  value  to 
oranges.  They  do  not  make  oranges  any 
more  delicious.  Their  only  use  is  to  add 
to  eye  appeal. 

If  the  citrus  industry  would  spend  as 
much  money  educating  consumers  to 
accept  undyed  oranges  as  it  spends  in 
dyeing  them,  the  public  would  not  be 
subjected  to  any  risk  and,  in  the  long 
run.  the  industry  would  save  money  and 
trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
passing  this  bill,  and  I  see  many  reasons 
for  defeating  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  did 
have  a  letter  from  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  on  the  subject,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  DELANEY.     Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  letter  did  advise 
the  gentleman  that  this  was  a  safe 
coloring? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  May  I  say  that  I  had 
to  write  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  consult  with  them  on  three 
different  occasions.  Finally,  we  got  a 
letter  that  said  that  the  tests  showed 
100  degrees  of  safety.  They  found  it  was 
safe,  in  their  opinion;  that  is,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
While  they  did  not  sponsor  the  bill,  they 
did  not  object  to  it. 

LONO-BAKGS  SIGNDTCANCS  OT  TB3S  LXCXSLATIOM 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 
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I  have  had,  and  still  have,  many 
reservations  about  the  desirability  of 
this  legislation.  I  wish  it  were  not  nec- 
essary for  us  to  consider  it.  I  wlU  be 
sorry  to  see  it  become  law.  Yet  I  have 
to  acknowledge  that  every  question  I 
have  raised  to  responsible  authorities 
about  the  possible  dangers  inherent  in 
the  bill  has  been  answered  straight- 
forwardly and  persuasively. 

On  the  basis  of  existing  scientific 
knowledge  it  appears  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  to  the  consumer 
in  eating  oranges  colored  by  citrus  red 
No.  2,  even  to  children  sucking  an 
orange  through  a  hole  in  the  skin. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want 
to  let  this  biU  go  through  the  House 
without  raising  some  points  about  the 
long-range  significance  of  this  bill's  en- 
actment, with  the  hope  that  some  better 
method  can  be  devised  by  our  food  in- 
dustry for  promoting  sales  of  its  varied 
products  than  continuously  using  more 
and  more  camouflage  to  fool  the  con- 
sumer, particularly  if  the  camouflage 
consists  of  chemical  materials  definitely 
known  to  be  harmful  under  certain 
circumstances. 

SEAXCR   TOtL   "HASMLESS"   COLOK   WAS  rSCmJESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  the  first  bill 
brought  before  us  under  so-called  emer- 
gency circumstances  to  legislate  the 
citnis  industry  of  Florida  and  Texas 
out  of  a  difficult  situation  involving  the 
coloring  of  their  oranges.  Several  years 
ago,  when  it  first  became  known  that 
the  coal  tar  color  then  being  used  on 
oranges — and  which  will  still  be  used 
for  a  little  while  under  this  bill— when 
it  became  known  that  this  coal  tar  color 
designated  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
red  32  was  not  in  fact  harmless.  Con- 
gress passed  temporary  legislation  to 
permit  the  industry  to  continue  using 
the  color  until  February  28.  1959. 

Congress  agreed  to  that  in  the  expec- 
tation that — in  the  assurance  that — a 
harmless  substitute  color  could  be  de- 
veloped in  the  interval. 

The  interval  has  expired,  but  no  suit- 
able and  practical  harmless  color  has 
been  discovered  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  red  32  in 
coloring  oranges.  The  effort  was  cer- 
tainly made.  But  it  is  clear  that  coal 
tar  derivatives  are  no  longer  providing 
a  reservoir  of  new  artificial  colors  which 
can  qualify  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  as  being  harmless. 

CrraUS    RED    NO.    2    NOT   HARMLESS,    BUT    IS    LESS 
TOXIC 


Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  hardly 
claim  to  know  more,  or  anywhere  near 
as  much,  about  this  as  the  FDA,  so  I  am 
certainly  not  going  to  challenge  their 
scientific  determination  as  to  the  rela- 
tive safety  of  using  this  material  on 
oranges,  subject  to  close  supervision  and 
control. 

But  it  is  worth  noting  that  what  we 
are  authorizing  is  not  the  use  of  a  harm- 
less material,  but  of  one  which  is  less 
harmful,  less  toxic,  than  the  chemical 
which  has  long  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

8.    79   TEMPORABT   PENDING    PASSAGE  0»  OVBUU. 
COLOB    LEOISUITION 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  much 
prefer  not  to  see  legislation  of  this  kind 
enacted.  I  would  prefer  to  see  some  way 
found  to  eliminate  the  alleged  economic 
necessity  for  the  artificial  coloring  of 
foodstuffs  with  chemicals  about  whose 
safety  there  is  even  remote  doubt  and 
suspicion. 

The  food  additives  bill  which  we  en- 
acted last  year  after  many  years  of  effort 
was  a  big  step  toward  the  solution  of  a 
very  serious  problem  Involving  the  use  In 
foodstuffs  of  hundreds  of  other  chemi- 
cals of  doubtful  safety  but  the  food  addi- 
tives bill  did  not  apply  to  this  specialized 
field  of  coal  tar  derivatives  because  the 
coal  tar  derivatives  have  been  treated  for 
years  under  our  laws  with  deep  suspi- 
cion. 

This  bill  is  the  first  step  in  a  process 
to  change  that  basic  attitude  toward  the 
coal  tar  colors.  It  is  a  temporary  piece 
of  stopgap  legislation  intended  to  re- 
main in  effect  only  until  Congress  en- 
acts overall  legislation  in  the  field  of 
artificial  coloring  of  foods,  or  for  no  more 
than  2  years  at  the  outside. 

The  necessity  for  such  overall  legisla- 
tion, or  at  least  the  pressure  for  it,  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  is  being  caught  in  a 
squeeze  between  food  industry  demands, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  more  and  more 
certified  colors  to  use  In  or  on  foods,  and 
the  scientific  truth,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  fewer  colors,  old  or  new,  are  able  to 
pass  the  test  of  harmlessness  required 
under  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938. 

CONSUMES  BLAMED  POR  INCREASE  IN  USE  OF 
AETmciAL  COLORS 


ter,  margarine,  sausage  casings,  cakes, 
cookies,  pies,  bread,  processed  cheese! 
spreads,  canned  and  frozen  vegetables, 
confectionery,  ice  cream,  gelatin  des- 
serts, puddings,  and  many,  many  other 
items. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  in- 
creasing use  of  coloring  matter  on  or  in 
food  is  that  the  old  colors  long  In  use 
and  always  thought  to  be  completely 
safe  are  now  being  found  to  be  less  than 
completely  safe,  definitely  harmful 
under  certain  clrc»unstances,  and  thus 
no  longer  subject  to  certification  and 
approval  under  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act. 

So  once  we  enact  this  law  to  permit 
oranges  to  be  colored  by  a  material 
which  is  not  harmless  under  that  act, 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  other  doubtful  colors 
to  be  used  under  similar  safeguards. 

8APE  TOLERANCES  OONT  ALWAYS  STAT  SAPB 
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Instead,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chemical  in- 
dustry has  developed  a  synthetic  color 
known  as  citrus  red  No.  2  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  food.  drug,  and  cosmetic  red 
32  in  coloring  oranges.  Citrus  red  No.  2 
Is  not  harmless  under  the  terms  of  the 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  But  It 
Is  said  to  be  substantially  less  toxic  than 
the  old  PDC  red  32.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  Is  convinced  that  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  color  would  be 
used  for  coloring  oranges,  and  in  the 
quantities  which  PDA  would  i)ermit  to  be 
used  in  coloring  oranges  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  legislation,  citrm  red  No. 
2  would  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  con- 
sumer standpoint. 


Presumably  it  Is  the  public  which  de- 
mands this  coloring  material  In  food. 
If  that  is  so  I  would  say  that  the  food 
mdustry  makes  little  effort  to  talk  the 
consumer  out  of  this  so-called  fetish 
for  fancy  camouflage  of  the  foods  we 
buy.  Rather.  I  would  say  the  food  in- 
dustry deliberately  promotes,  provokes, 
and  fools  the  consuming  public  into  buy- 
ing more  and  more  foods  unnecessarily 
colored  with  artificial  and  potentially 
dangerous  chemical  substances.  I  use 
the  word  "unnecessary"  about  this  col- 
onng  from  the  standpoint  of  nutritional 
value.  The  coloring  Is  put  In  only  to 
make  the  product  more  attractive. 

For  Instance,  we  have  official  word 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  synthetic  colors, 
including  some  of  now  very  doubtful 
safety  are  now  being  used  in  or  on  such 
a  wide  variety  of  commodities  as  but- 


But  who  is  to  say  that  we  have  enough 
scientific  knowledge  to  guarantee  that 
the  safe  tolerances  which  are  now  to  be 
set  will  still  be  foimd  to  be  safe  as  our 
testing  techniques  improve?  That  Is 
not  an  academic  question.  We  know 
now  that  the  old  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic red  No.  32  used  for  so  many  years 
on  oranges  Is  more  toxic  than  we 
thought.  It  can  no  longer  be  used  in  or 
on  food — it  has  been  redesignated  as  ex- 
ternal red  32  for  use  only  on  dnigs  or 
cosmetics  used  externally,  although  for 
the  next  few  months  it  will  still  be  used 
on  oranges,  under  this  bill. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
announcement  made  a  day  or  two  ago 
by  a  committee  of  experts  reporting  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  so-called 
safe  limits  of  radiation.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  safe  tolerances  were  set  for 
atomic  workers  at  100  units  a  year. 
Later  study  has  proved  this  was  com- 
pletely imrealistic — the  so-called  safe 
limit  for  atomic  workers  Is  now  only  5 
units  a  year. 

The  committee  of  experts  now  won- 
ders If  this  is  much  too  high.  The  safe 
level  for  the  general  public  is  set  at  one- 
half  unit  per  year.  And  this  may  prove 
to  be  too  high  a  constant. 

The  same  is  true  with  these  coal  tar 
colors.  We  know  they  are  dangerous — 
potential  killers.  We  know  that  In  us- 
ing them  in  food  we  are  taking  a  chance. 
We  are  assured  the  level  permitted  under 
this  bill  for  use  on  oranges  will  be  a 
safe  one,  but  how  do  we  know  further 
research  may  prove  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  safe  level  of  citrus  red  No.  2? 

IS    THIS    BILL    AN    ECONOMIC    NECBSSITTr 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  is  an  economic  ne- 
cessity for  the  survival  of  the  Florida 
and  Texas  citrus  Industries.  If  that  Is 
the  case,  then  the  firms  involved  In  that 
Industry — the  industry  as  a  whole — have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  They  tell  us 
people  will  not  buy  their  oranges  in  com- 
petition with  the  naturally  colored 
oranges  of  California  unless  the  Florida 
and  Texas  oranges  can  be  tinted  to  what 
Is  regarded  as  a  natural  orange  color. 

Everyone  knows  that  Florida  and 
Texas  oranges  are  Juicier.  Why  cannot 
the  industry  spend  some  of  the  money 


it  devotes  to  coloring  oranges  in  order 
to  explain  to  the  public  that  the  uncol- 
ored,  natural  orange  Is  not  only  Just  as 
good  in  taste  and  fiavor  and  everything 
else  but  contains  on  its  skin  no  doubtful 
chemicals? 

It  seems  to  me  the  consumer  would 
prefer  the  natural  orange  to  an  orange 
treated  with  even  minute  quantities  of 
a  chemical  which  can,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, cause  serious  harm.  Yet  as  far 
as  I  know  the  citrus  growers  of  Florida 
and  Texas  have  made  no  effort  at  all  to 
popularize  the  uncolored  oranges.  In- 
stead, they  take  the  adamant  p>osition 
that  they  must  color  oranges  with  coal 
tar  derivatives  because  the  public  insists 
on  it. 

What  the  public  does  not  know  may, 
In  this  instance,  be  hurting  it. 

QUESTIONS   RAISED    ON    CITRUS   RED    NO.    2 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  a  full  report  on 
some  questions  which  had  occurred  to  me 
about  this  legislation  and  I  have  received 
an  excellent  and,  I  will  admit,  reassur- 
ing reply  from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  placing  that  ex- 
change of  correspondence  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  But 
I  call  attention  now  to  these  unpleasant 
facts,  which  I  do  not  think  appear  in 
the  hearings  of  the  committee  or  in 
the  report  on  this  bill.  I  quote  Mr.  John 
L.  Harvey,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  reply 
to  my  question  asking  at  what  point 
these  coloring  materials  become  toxic: 

The  acute  effect  In  toxic  doses  of  red  32— 

Mr.  Harvey  wrote — 

Is  vomiting  and  diarrhea.  Among  the 
chronic  effects  are  growth  retardation  and 
anemia.  In  the  rats  studied  there  was  liver 
damage  at  autopsy.  In  the  case  of  citrus 
red  No.  2  excessive  dosages  produce  damage 
to  the  circulatory  system  and  cause  blood 
seepage  with  swelling  or  edema.  There  was 
also  harm  to  the  liver  In  the  test  animals. 
The  safe  level  (or  the  citrus  red  No.  2  in  the 
test  animals  Is  500  parts  per  million  and  the 
amount  that  would  be  needed  In  coloring 
oranges  Is  from  1  to  IVa  parts  per  million. 
The  toxic  level  of  citrus  red  No.  2  begins  at 
about  1.000  parts  per  million.  Signs  become 
more  marked  as  the  quantity  fed  is  Increased 
significantly  above  this.  In  the  studies  on 
red  32  which  led  to  Its  delisting,  some  effects 
were  noted  at  levels  of  100  parts  per  million 
in  the  test  animals.  The  amount  of  red  32 
used  In  the  coloring  of  oranges  was  found 
to  be  3  to  5  parts  per  million. 

In  Other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amounts  to  be  used  in  coloring  oranges 
are  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  quan- 
tities necessary  to  cause  harm.  That  is 
the  only  basis  under  which  we  could  pos- 
sibly permit  the  use  of  any  of  these  coal- 
tar  derivatives  to  be  used  on  the  skins 
of  oranges  which  children  like  to  put  In 
their  mouth.  But  I  hate  to  see  even 
such  a  tiny  amount  of  a  poisonous  or 
harmful  substance  used  in  or  on  food, 
when  it  is  not  necessary. 

CONSUMER    WANTS   PACTS 

What  Is  the  answer,  then,  to  the  prob- 
lem? The  citrus  Industry  affected  says 
It  absolutely  must  have  the  ability  to  dis- 
guise the  natural  color  of  its  product. 
Otherwise,  it  says,  people  would  not 
buy  it 


On  behalf  of  the  housewives  of  our 
country,  I  deny  any  such  broad  statement 
as  that.  Our  housewives  are  not 
morons — they  must  be  pretty  intelligent 
individuals  to  buy  and  shop  and  budget 
and  maintain  a  home  and  keep  a  family 
today  under  present  cruelly  high  prices. 
They  are  as  a  group  intensively  inter- 
ested in  everything  about  their  homes — 
and  anxious  to  know  more  about  nutri- 
tion and  diet  and  comparative  values. 
Anyone  who  thinks  differently  just  has 
not  been  in  the  stores  watching  women 
shop.  I  would  not  say  men  are  less  care- 
ful shoppers,  but  I  might  point  out  that 
the  supermarkets  love  to  see  the  hus- 
bands come  in  to  do  the  shopping — and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  husbands,  inciden- 
tally, the  stores  have  a  wide  variety  of 
impulse-buying  luxury  Items  displayed 
just  at  eye  height  on  the  shelves  where 
the  men  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
resist  buying. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  battle  of  the 
sexes  over  which  group  constitutes  the 
best  shoppers.  But  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize that  women  read  up  on  the  food 
values,  watch  the  prices,  and  look  for 
nutritional  items.  They  are  intelligent 
shoppers. 

WHY    NOT   EDUCATE   CONStlMERS? 

Certainly  our  great  food  industry — the 
biggest  users  of  advertising  in  the  whole 
world — could  market  uncolored  oranges 
very  successfully  if  they  would  take  the 
time  and  effort  to  help  educate  the  public 
to  the  advantages  of  uncolored  oranges. 

When  the  citrus  growers  were  before 
the  Supreme  Court  last  year  on  this 
question  of  coloring  oranges  with  coal 
tar  colors  no  longer  considered  harmless, 
I  understand  Justice  Douglas  asked  why 
they  did  not  spend  some  effort  to  try  to 
market  the  uncolored  oranges  so  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  economically  neces- 
sary to  tint  the  oranges.  He  was  told 
the  Industry  had  made  such  an  attempt 
but  it  did  not  work.  His  comment  was  a 
good  one.  He  said  something  to  this 
effect :  that  the  industry  was  much  more 
willing  to  spend  time  and  money  to  liti- 
gate, rather  than  to  educate  on  this  is- 
sue. The  industry  lost  the  litigation, 
and  now  It  is  in  here  with  a  plea  for  us 
to  legislate  it  out  of  a  difficult  situation. 
Still,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  virtually  no  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  growers  to 
educate  the  public — the  housewife. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ACRICtTLTXTRE  SHOULD   HELP 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  spends 
many  millions  both  in  research  and  in 
educational  work  to  promote  purchase 
by  consumers  of  good  foods  in  ample 
supply,  cannot  devote  some  of  its  time 
and  effort  to  promoting  the  purchase 
of  uncolored  oranges.  I  for  one  would 
support  whatever  appropriation  was  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Department  to  ex- 
plain to  housewives  that  the  coloring  ma- 
terial in  Plorda  and  Texas  oranges  is 
unnecessary  and,  in  fact,  may  someday 
turn  out  to  have  been  more  harmful 
than  we  thought. 

It  is  worth  the  effort,  I  think,  to  guide 
the  consumer  to  buy  the  natural  foods 
in  preference  to  those  which  contain  un- 
necessary colors  or  other  ingredients 
which  add  absolutely  nothing  to  their 


nutritional  value  or  taste  or  ansrthing 
else — but  which  Just  make  them  appear 
to  be  perhaps  more  attractive  in  the 
store.  If  the  ingredients  used  are  poten- 
tially dangerous,  even  if  not  harmful  in 
the  amount  used,  I  still  think  we  are 
better  off  not  using  these  additives. 

Once  the  consumers  learn  of  the  dan- 
gers involved,'  I  am  sure  this  problem 
will  solve  itself.  In  the  meantime,  we 
should  tread  slowly  in  the  use  of  poten- 
tially dangerous  ingredients. 

FACTS  ON  POSSIBLE  DANGERS  TO  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  my  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
this  bill,  and  some  of  the  facts  which 
were  brought  out  in  that  exchange. 

Of  great  significance  to  this  discus- 
sion, too.  is  the  report  made  by  the  same 
Department  nearly  a  year  ago  on  legis- 
lation which  was  introduced  in  the  85th 
Congress  to  set  up  the  kind  of  safe- 
tolerance  color  standards  for  all  food- 
stuffs which  this  bill  would  permit  in 
the  case  of  oranges.  As  I  said,  this  bill 
is  the  temporary  expedient  until  long- 
range  color  legislation  can  be  passed.  I 
think  many  of  the  things  in  the  Depart- 
ment's report  of  last  year  on  the  long- 
range  color  legislation  are  important  to 
our  discussion  here  today,  and  so  I  am 
including  that  report  also  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

I  submit,  therefore,  in  the  following 
order,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Flemming.  the  reply  from, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  containing  the  memoran- 
dum from  Mr.  Harvey,  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  then,  third, 
the  report  of  Jime  27.  1958.  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  Elliott  L.  Richardson 
on  the  whole  question  of  color  legisla- 
tion. I  have  quoted  in  my  talk  today 
from  portions  of  that  report. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  12,  19S9. 
Dr.  Arthur  8.  Flemming, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  BAt.  Secretary  :  I  have  just  read  the 
Senate  debate  of  Monday  on  S.  79.  the  emer- 
gency bill  to  let  the  Florida  and  Texas  citrus 
Industry  use  the  coal-tar  color  formerly 
known  as  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  red  32 
for  another  2  months,  until  May  1,  and  then 
to  use  thereafter  the  newly  developed  citrus 
red  2  until  September  1961  for  coloring 
oranges,  despite  the  fact  that  neither  color 
is  'larmless  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  action,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor,  was  unanimous, 
and  the  further  fact  that  you  indicated  your 
Department's  approval  of  the  bill  as  amended 
along  lines  you  suggested,  indicate  it  will 
probably  be  coming  before  us  in  the  House 
very  shortly,  accompanied  by  a  demand  for 
speedy  action.  I  would  therefore  appreciate 
your  comments  on  some  thoughts  which 
occiur  to  me  about  this  measure. 

I  read  your  report  on  the  bill  with  mixed 
feelings.  The  changes  you  suggested  in  the 
legislation  were  certainly  improvements,  but 
I  wonder  if  the  emergency  is  really  so  serious 
to  the  industry  as  your  report  seems  to  indi- 
cate. Several  stores,  I  notice,  have  antici- 
pated the  deadline  of  February  28  for  the 
use  of  the  old  red  32  on  oranges  by  putting 
up  signs  saying  they  wiU  handle  only  xin- 
colored  oranges  until  a  safe  color  Is  de- 
veloped.    Has    anyone   made   any    study   to 
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show  whether  consumers  actiially  refuse  to 
buy  uncolored  oranges  If  they  are  aware  of 
the  facts  about  the  coloring  material  usedt 
Is  the  Industry  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture malting  any  effort  to  promote  th« 
sale  of  uncolored  oranges  in  view  of  the 
toxicity  of  any  coloring  which  would  be  used 
to  camouflage  the  true  color? 

While  I  know  that  you  did  not  write  the 
Senate  committees'  report  on  the  bill,  un- 
doubtedly the  facts  therein  were  based  to  a 
large  extent  on  your  report  and  the  testi- 
mony of  your  experts.  Therefore,  I  wonder 
If  you  could  explain  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  statement  In  your  report,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Florida  and  Texas  citrus 
growers  face  an  emergency  because  of  con- 
sumer resistance  to  uncolored  oranges,  mak- 
ing artificial  coloring  an  economic  necessity, 
and  the  statement  In  the  committee  report 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  coloring  of  or- 
anges will  not  raise  their  price  "inasmuch  as 
the  competition  between  colored  and  un- 
colored oranges  would  have  the  effect  of 
precluding  passing  on  the  cost  of  coloring 
to  the  consumer"? 

More  lmp>ortant  than  these  questions  In- 
▼olving  the  degree  of  economic  necessity  be- 
hind this  legislation  are  several  others  which 
keep  occurring  to  me:  if  the  old  red  32  and 
the  new  red  2  are  not  toxic  In  the  manner 
In  which  they  are  used  in  coloring  oranges, 
why  would  the  coloring  matter  not  be  per- 
mitted on  oranges  which  are  Intended  for 
processing?  What  percentages  of  these  col- 
ors would  be  toxic,  and  what  percentages  are 
now  In  use  or  to  be  permitted  under  this 
legislation?  What  are  the  reactions  to  toxic 
quantities  of  either  color?  Will  a  child 
sucking  an  orange  through  a  hole  In  the 
•kin — and  yearly  every  child  loves  to  do 
that— be  In  danger  of  Ingesting  any  harm- 
ful quantity  of  this  coloring  matter? 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  your  experts  on  these 
questions.  If  there  is  absolutely  no  danger 
whatsoever  to  anyone  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  these  coal-tar  colors  on  oranges,  that  Is 
one  thing;  but  If  there  Is  even  a  remote  but 
possible  danger  of  harm,  then  I  don't  think 
we  should  rush  into  bad  legislation  under 
the  spur  of  an  imagined  economic  crisis. 
With  best  wishes.  I  nm. 

Sincerely  yours. 
IiXOKroaK.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Suixivan, 
Member  of  Congrea,  Third  District  of 
Missouri. 


Tax  Skckxtabt  of  Hkaltr, 

BimCATION,  AKD  WZLFAXX, 

Washington.  February  23, 1959. 
Hon.  LxoNoa  K.  Sxn-LrvAw, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Mas.  StTLLrvAw:  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  February  12  regarding  the  newly 
developed  color  citrus  red  No.  2,  enclosed 
herewith  Is  a  memorandum  which  was  fur- 
nished me  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  hope  that  this  covers  the  questions  which 
you  have;  and  If  we  can  be  of  further  service, 
please  let  vu  know. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Aanrcx  8.  FUemmino. 

Secretary. 

Food  and  Dn.va  AoMnnsnuTioir, 

_        . February  21,  1959. 

Hon.  Asnrux  8.  Flcm mimo. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

JORN  L.  HAaVET, 

Deputy  Commissioner. 

Food  and  Drug  AdminUtration. 

'•   vn  OF  emus  bxd  a  for  colobinc  orangx* 

Very  complete  toxicity  studies  were  con- 
ducted by  a  manuf  actiirer  of  citrus  red  2  and 
reported  to  us  for  study  some  months  ago 
These  studies  show  that  while  the  color  can 


produce  harm  when  fed  to  test  animals  In 
Bufflclent  doeaye,  the  feeding  level  at  which 
harm  is  produced  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  level  of  use  required  for  coloring  oranges 
that  the  dye  can  be  employed  commercially 
without  any  hazard  to  the  consumer.  Thus, 
we  are  assured  that  the  coloring  with  citrus 
red  2,  which  we  would  sanction  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  were  enacted,  would  not 
even  harm  the  child  who  sucks  an  orange 
through  a  hole  in  the  skin. 

It  has  been  our  policy  in  administering 
the  pesticide  chemicals  amendment  and  will 
be  our  policy  In  admlnistt-ring  the  food 
additives  amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  not  to  allow  more  chemical  in 
food  than  Is  reasonably  required  to  accom- 
plish the  Intended  purpose,  even  though  a 
higher  concentration  would  appear  to  be  safe, 
based  on  animal  toxicity  studies.  We  be- 
lieve the  same  policy  should  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  color  for  use  on  oranges. 
Oranges  intended  for  processing  do  not  need 
to  be  colored. 

The  statement  In  the  Senate  committee 
report  that  the  coloring  of  oranges  will  not 
raise  their  price,  "Inasmuch  as  competition 
between  colored  and  uncolored  oranges  would 
have  the  effect  of  precluding  passing  on  the 
cost  of  coloring  to  the  consumer,"  was  not 
based  on  oxir  testimony.  However,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
California  oranges  and  at  least  some  of  the 
oranges  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
do  not  acquire  a  greenish  tint  after  ripening 
and  are  not  artificially  colored.  The  oranges 
that  may  acquire  a  green  tint  after  ripening 
and  are  artificially  colored  would  have  to 
meet  the  competition  from  the  uncolored 
oranges. 

We  do  not  know  of  studies  conducted  to 
show  whether  consumers  refuse  to  buy  un- 
colored oranges  if  they  have  a  choice  of  un- 
colored and  colored  variety.  We  have  been 
assured,  however,  by  people  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  conditions  In  the  cltnu- 
growing  regions  that  consumers  do  not  care 
to  have  oranges  with  green  streaks  or  a 
slightly  green  cast  at  one  end  if  they  are  able 
to  buy  fruit  which  Is  uniformly  orange  In 

COlCH-. 

The  acute  effect  In  toxic  doses  of  red  32  Is 
vomiting  and  diarrhea.     Among  the  chronic 
effects  are  growth  retardation  and  anemia. 
In  the  rats  studied  there  was  liver  damage 
at  autopsy.     In  the  case  of  citrus  red  No.  2. 
excessive  dosages  produce  damage  to  the  cir- 
culatory system  and  cause  blood  seepage  with 
swelling  or  edema.     There  was  also  harm  to 
the  liver  In  the  test  animals.     The  safe  level 
for  the  citrus  red  No.  2  In  the  test  animals 
Is  600  parts   per  million,  and   the   amoiont 
that  would  be  needed  In  coloring  oranges  Is 
from  1  to  1V4  parts  per  million.    The  toxic 
level   of   cltriis   red   No.   2   begins    at   about 
1.000  parts  per  million.     Signs  become  more 
marked  as  the  quantity  fed  Is  increased  sig- 
nificantly   above    this.     In    the    studies    on 
red  32  which  lead  to  Its  delisting,  some  ef- 
fects were  noted  at  levels  of   100  parts  per 
million   in  the  test  animals.     The  amount 
of  red  32  used  in  the  coloring  of  oranges  was 
found  to  be  3  to  5  parts  per  million. 


metlc  Act.  broaden  and  make  flexible  the 
Secretary's  authority  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion and  certlflcatlon  of  colors  for  safe  use 
In  or  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 


DXPASnCKIVT  OF  HXAI^TH, 

Sducation,  and  Welfare. 

Washington.  D.C. .June  27, 1958. 
Hon.  Orzn  Harxis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  report  on  HJl. 
8945.  a  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Fbod.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  food,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  of  color  additives  which  have 
not  been  determined  suitable  and  harmless 
for  such  iise. 

The  bill  would,  through  substantial 
changes  in  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 


r    COMPANION    OF   XXISTINQ    LAW    AND   THX    Bttl. 

1.  Scope  of  coverage:  The  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  listing  and  certl- 
flcatlon of  colors  are  limited  to  so-called 
coal-tar  colors.  The  term  "coal-tar  color." 
however,  has  been  Interpreted  to  apply,  gen- 
erally, not  only  to  dyes  which  are  coal-tar 
derivatives,  but  also  to  synthetic  dyes  so  re- 
lated In  their  chemical  structure  to  a  coal- 
tar  constituent  as  to  be  capable  of  derivation 
therefrom  even  when  not  actually  so  derived 
The  present  bUl  would  embrace  all  color  ad- 
ditives, whether  or  not  syntheslised  and 
whether  or  not  capable  of  derivation  from  a 
coal-tar  constituent. 

2.  Restrictions  as  to  use  of  toxic  colors^ 
exemptions  from  certification  requirement: 
The  present  law,  more  fully  explalne<*  below, 
simply  requires  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
regulations  providing  for  "the  listing"  of 
coal-tar  colors  harmless  and  suitable  for  use 
in  food,  or  in  drugs  or  cosmeUcs,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  certification  of  batches  of 
such  colors,  with  or  without  harmless  dilu- 
ents (sees.  406(b),  604.  «04).  A  food,  drug, 
or  cosmetic  (other  than  a  hair  dye)  Is 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  bears  or  con- 
tains a  coal-tar  color  other  than  one  from 
such  a  certified  batch  (sees.  402(c).  601(4). 
601(e)). 

The  bill  (1)  would  require  separate  listing 
of  color  additives  which  are  sulUble  for  use 
in  food,  drugs,  and  cosmeUcs.  and  which  are 
harmless  imder  the  conditions  of  use  speci- 
fied in  such  listing;  (2)  would  expressly  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  eat&blUh  maximum 
tolerance  for  the  use  of  any  listed  color 
additive  in  or  on  different  foods,  drugs,  or 
cosmeUcs;  and  (3)  would  require  not  only 
that  the  regulations  provide  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  listed  color  addiUves.  with  or  with- 
out diluenu  (but  also)  for  the  exemption 
from  certification  of  color  addlUves  the  cer- 
tificaUon  of  which  Is  not  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health.  The  above-menUoned 
provisions  of  the  present  act  relating  to 
adulteration  would  be  changed  to  correspond 
with  these  changes. 

As  we  interpret  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
would,  among  other  things,  not  only  be 
authorized  to  establish  tolerances  for  toxic 
color  additives  and  to  limit  the  manner  of 
their  use— «.g.,  to  external  use — in  or  on 
different  foods  (or  drugs  or  cosmetics),  but 
coxild  permit  the  use  of  a  color  for  one  food, 
drug,  or  cosmeUc  and  exclude  it  altogether 
from  others.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
before  him,  the  Secretary  might  decide  to 
list  a  color  addlUve  as  harmless  for  use  on 
the  skin  of  mature  oranges — subject  to  a 
tolerance  if  he  thinks  it  necessary — and  bar 
It  for  any  other  \ue. 

The  bill  would  not  affect  the  temporary 
proviso  to  section  402(c),  enacted  by  Public 
lAw  672,  84th  Congress,  with  respect  to  the 
coloring  of  oranges.  It  also  would  leave  In- 
tact the  present  provisions  of  the  act  whlcb 
establish  the  procedures  (including  hearing 
and  Judicial  review)  for  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  regxUaUons  on  colors,  and 
would,  as  at  present,  provide  for  fees  to 
maintain  the  llsUng  and  certlflcaUon  service 
(sees.  701(e)-(g);  706). 

Under  present  law,  as  ws  read  It,  we  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  laUtude  afforded  by 
this  blU.  We  can.  In  our  view,  list  a  color 
as  harmless  for  use  in  food,  in  drugs,  or  in 
cosmeUcs  only  where  there  Is  no  possibility 
of  adverse  physiological  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer from  Its  use,  regardless  of  the  concen- 
traUon  or  manner,  or  the  number  of  com- 
modiUes,  or  (except  as  noted  below)  the 
kinds  of  commodities,  in  which  the  food. 
<lrug,  or  cosmeUc  manufacturer  might  choose 
to  employ  the  color.  Thus,  If  laboratory 
tests  show  a  color  to  have  any  toxic  effect 
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when  Ingested,  we  cannot  list  it  as  harmless 
for  any  use  in  which  thero  is  a  poesiblllty 
that  some  amount  of  the  color,  however 
minute,  might  be  ingested  by  the  consvuner 
or  come  into  contact  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, though  we  can  and  do  list  such  a 
color  for  a  use  (parUcularly  In  drugs  or  cos- 
metics intended  only  for  external  applica- 
tion to  the  body)  which  Involves  no  possi- 
bility of  its  Ingestion  and  where  the  color, 
regardless  of  amount  or  concentration  used, 
is  harmless  for  such  nonlnternal  use. 

Our  interpretation,  recently  challenged  In 
the  courts,  is  now  In  litigation.  In  one  case, 
our  acUon  in  "delisting"  three  coal-tar  col- 
ors was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  on  the  basis  of  a  record 
which  demonstrated  the  toxicity  of  these 
colors.  The  court — without  deciding  wheth- 
er we  had  basic  authority  to  fix  safe  toler- 
ances for  toxic  coal-tar  colors — held  that  we 
could  not  be  required  to  do  so  because  (a) 
on  the  record,  there  was  no  showing  of 
wtiat  (if  any)  level  of  use  of  the  delisted  col- 
ors would  be  harmless,  (b)  the  Secretary 
should  in  no  event  be  required  by  a  coiirt 
to  permit  the  use  of  toxic  •x>lors  "without 
the  clearest  and  most  uncompromising  evi- 
dence that  usage  at  certain  levels  was  ab- 
solutely safe"  in  the  light  of  the  consumer's 
total  diet,  and  (c)  the  court  could  see  no  pos- 
sibility of  limiting  the  consumer's  actual  in- 
take of  such  colors  (If  permitted )  to  the  con- 
svimptlon  level  estimated  in  setUng  a  toler- 
ance (Certified  Color  Industry  Committee  v. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
266  F.  2d  866  (1956)). 

In  another  case,  however — which  involved 
the  same  "delisting"  action  and  hearing  rec- 
ord, though  the  petitioners  were  concerned 
only  with  the  use  of  one  of  U»e  delisted  dyes 
In  coloring  oranges — the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  decided  that  we  had  au- 
thority, in  the  listing  and  certification  of 
colors,  to  differentiate  between  one  food  and 
another  and  one  food  vise  and  another,  and 
that  In  the  case  of  food  we  were  required  to 
determine  and  establish  safe  tolerances  for 
a  particular  food  use — In  thL<i  case,  coloring 
of  the  skins  of  oranges — where  the  market- 
ability of  the  food  would  otherwise  be  seri- 
ously prejudiced  and  an  important  segment 
of  the  Industry  depended  upon  the  market- 
ing of  the  colored  commodity.  The  holding 
as  to  OUT  tolerance  authority  and  duty  was 
bottomed  on  the  view  that  in  such  a  case  the 
addition  of  color  was  "required  in  the  pro- 
duction" of  the  food  within  i.he  meaning  of 
secUon  406(a)  of  the  act,  which  provides 
that  a  i>olaonous  or  deleterious  food  additive 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  unsafe  unless  "required 
in  the  production"  of  the  fo>xl  or  unavoid- 
able by  good  manufacturing  practice  and 
that,  if  it  is  so  required  or  unavoidable,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  safe  tolerances 
therefor  (Florida  Citrus  Exchange  v.  Folsom. 
246  F.  2d  850  ( 1957 ) ) .  This  case  is  now  pend- 
ing for  review  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.  Effective  date  and  grandfather  clause: 
The  bill  would  become  effecUve  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  However,  any 
color  additive  In  use  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  "in  accordance  with  a 
sancUon  or  approval  previously  granted" 
would  be  deemed  to  have  been  listed  as  suit- 
able for  use  at  the  levels  of  use  prevailing 
when  the  bill  was  enacted  unless  and  unUl 
such  presumed  listing  is  "modified"  by  the 
Secretary. 

n.    COMMENT 

We  believe  that,  while  the  bUl  should  be 
modified  in  certain  substan*.ive  and  tech- 
nical respects,  the  concepts  of  the  permanent 
provisions  of  the  bill  (as  distingtiished  from 
the  grandfather  clause)  are  basically  sound 
In  view  of  (a)  the  Infiexibllity  of  the  present 
law;  (b)  the  resulting  threat  to  the  continued 
availability  of  color  additives  suitable  for  use 
in  (or  on)  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmeUcs  in 
which  they  have  long  been  tised;  (c)  the 
fact  that  scientific  procedures  are  available 


for  determining  whether  such  color  addi- 
tives may  be  safely  used  and,  if  so,  in  which 
commodities  and  under  what  conditions  (in- 
cluding tolerance  limitations);  and  (d)  the 
anomaly  of  the  present  law  in  establishing 
different  ground  rules  as  between  so-called 
coal-tar  colors  and  other  additives.  It  seems 
desirable  to  set  forth  the  reasons  for  Uiese 
conclusions. 

1.  The  problem:  The  use  of  synthetic  or 
other  substances  In  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics for  the  purpose  of  imparting  an  at- 
tractive or  distinguishing  color  to  the  com- 
modity or.  In  the  case  of  certain  cosmetics, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  human  body  through  added  color, 
has  long  been  established  and  is  growing. 
It  is  widely  accepted,  and  in  many  cases  con- 
sciously demanded,  by  the  consuming  public. 
In  the  case  of  food,  for  example,  synthetic 
color  subject  to  listing  and  certification 
under  the  act  Is  used  in  (or  on)  a  wide  range 
of  commodities,  including  butter,  margarine, 
oranges,  sausage  casings,  cakes,  cookies,  pies, 
bread,  processed  cheese,  spreads,  canned  and 
frozen  vegetables,  confectionery.  Ice  cream, 
gelatin  desserts,  puddings,  soft  drinks,  con- 
diments, soups,  pickles,  prepared  dishes,  etc. 
Many  housewives  also  purchase  certified  color 
directly  and  use  it  in  their  kitchen  In  making 
cakes.  Icings,  desserts,  and  milk  drinks,  can- 
ning fruit,  etc.  And  before  the  6p>eclal  tax 
on  colored  margarine  was  repealed,  house- 
wives often  purchased  the  color  separately 
and  went  to  the  trouble  of  mixing  it  with 
uncolored  margarine.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  In  the  fiscal  year  1957,  certi- 
fied 1,581,000  pounds  of  primary  colors  listed 
as  suitable  and  harmless  for  use  In  food,  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  color  over  1  billion 
pounds  of  food.  Color  has  come  to  be  an 
economic  necessity  in  the  marketing  of  a 
variety  of  foods  and  other  commodities 
covered  by  the  act. 

This  development  has.  for  more  than  half 
a  century — i.e.,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Dnigs  Act  of  1906 — taken 
place  in  the  shelter  of  a  national  policy  of 
allowing  the  use  of  synthetic  colors,  subject 
only  to  safeguards  considered  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  prevent  decep- 
tion of  consumers.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  act  (enacted  in  1938),  prohibiting  the 
use  of  so-called  coal-tar  colors  other  than 
harmless  certified  colors,  were  designed  to 
give  legislative  sanction  to.  and  to  extend  to 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  a  longstanding  admin- 
istrative practice  in  certifying  "harmless" 
colors  for  food.  While  the  congressional 
committees  recognized  that  most  so-called 
coal-tar  colors  were  toxic — which  was  the 
reason  for  singling  them  out  for  special 
control — it  was  thought — and  this  is  the  cen- 
tral premise  of  these  provisions — that  an 
adequate  supply  of  harmless  ones,  i.e.. 
those  demonstrated  to  be  without  adverse 
physiological  action,  had  been  developed 
under  this  administrative  practice  and,  pre- 
sumably, would  continue  to  be  developed  as 
needed;  hence,  the  stringency  of  the  law  as 
we  read  It  (S.  Rept.  No.  361,  74th  Cong. 
See  also  H.  Rept.  No.  2139,  75th  Cong.). 
However,  present-day  scientific  methods  are 
providing  this  premise  to  have  been  largely 
illusory. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  new  scientific 
testing  methods  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
coal-tar  colors  which  were  permitted  In  food 
because  earlier  testing  showed  that  they  were 
harmless,  are  capable  of  causing  harm  when 
ingested.  Three  of  these,  as  above  men- 
tioned, have  therefore  been  removed  from 
the  list  of  permitted  food  colors  and  have 
been  transferred  to  the  list  restricted  to  use 
in  externally  applied  drugs  and  cosmetics, 
and  proceedings  have  been  commenced  to 
remove  four  more,  including  a  yellow  color 
commonly  used  in  margarine.  These  tests, 
conducted  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  colors  are  themselves  harmless, 
were  not  aimed  at  determining,  and  hence 


were  not  adequate  to  show,  whether  we 
could  establish  for  such  colors  safe  levels  of 
use  in  or  on  particular  foods,  drugs,  or 
cosmetics,  and.  If  so,  whether  their  actual 
use  exceeded  those  levels.  As  these  modern 
tests  are  applied  to  other  colors.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  more  and  more  of  them  will  be 
found  to  be  toxic  and  thus  will  have  to  be 
removed  from  the  list. 

The  process  could  eventually  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  established  coloring  practices 
In  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  fields.  The 
threat  is  already  present  In  the  case  of  food 
colors.  There  were  only  19  primary  coal- 
tar  colors  listed  for  food  use  when  the  de- 
listing process  began.  These  have  now  been 
reduced  to  16  (subject  to  the  use  on  oranges 
permitted  under  court  order  and  under  tem- 
porary legislation)  and  would  be  reduced  to 
12  if  the  present  proceedings  on  4  other 
colors  should  end  in  dellsUng.  While  ac- 
ceptable substitute  mixtures  of  still  listed 
primary  colors  have  been  developed  for  most 
(not  all)  food  uses  in  which  the  three  de- 
listed colors  were  employed,  substitution  will 
obviously  become  more  and  more  difficult 
as  additional  primary  colors  are  taken  off 
the  list.  Nor  has  It  been  found  technically 
feasible,  in  most  of  these  cases,  to  develop 
satisfactory  non-coal-tar  color  substitutes. 

In  this  situation,  a  legislaUve  reexamina- 
tion rt  the  entire  subject  of  color  additives 
for  vise  in  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  sup- 
ply of  the  country  is  indicated,  and  we 
should.  In  our  view,  be  given  new  and  clear 
statutory  directives  as  to  national  policy  in 
this  field  and  as  to  our  duty  in  carrying  out 
that  policy. 

The  process  of  Judicial  Interpretation,  even 
If  it  were  finally  to  establish  that  we  can 
or  must  fix  tolerances  for  toxic  colors,  is  not 
likely  to  lend  itself  in  this  instance  to  the 
establishment  of  the  kind  of  raUonal 
scheme — with  appropriate  controls  and  with 
criteria  for  allocating  the  aggregate  tolerance 
for  a  color  among  different  commodiUes 
where  necessary — which,  we  believe,  would 
be  necessary  If  coal-tar  colors  or  other  color 
additives  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  supply  under  tolerances 
established  by  this  Department.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  In  the  orange  color  case  Is  based  on 
a  provision  of  the  act  relating  to  food  addi- 
tives (sec.  406(a) )  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  drug  and  cosmetic  provisions  of  the 
act.  Moreover,  legllslatlon  can  also  relieve, 
through  suitable  transitional  provisions,  the 
special  consumer  protection  problem  caused 
by  the  fact  at  the  present  rate  of  testing 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  lab- 
oratories it  would  take  many  years  to  com- 
plete the  task  of  reexamining  the  toxicity 
of  all  coal-tar  colors  now  on  the  list.  (See 
the  discussion,  below,  of  the  grandfather 
clause  of  the  bill.) 

2.  Basic  approach  of  bill:  The  question, 
then,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  so  much  whether 
the  law  should  be  changed,  but,  rather,  what 
changes  should  be  made  so  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  avoid  upsetting  needlessly  the  es- 
tablished coloring  practices  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  protect  fully  the  public  health  and 
the  constimer's  Interest  in  honesty  and  fair 
dealing. 

(a)  Scope  of  coverage:  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  present  distinction  between  coal  tar 
colors,  so-called,  and  other  color  additives, 
whether  synthetic  or  extracted  from  natural 
sources,  is  sound.  The  assumption  that  a 
colcM*  additive  is  necessarily  safe  when  ex- 
tracted from  a  plant,  or  when  synthesized 
with  a  chemical  structure  which  will  not 
bring  it  under  the  term  "coal-tar  color," 
whereas  a  so-called  coal  tar  color  is  safe  only 
when  subjected  to  special  restrictions,  is 
not  scientifically  tenable.  We,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  the  same  ground  rules  should  apply 
to    non-coal-tar    color    additives    for    food. 
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druga,  «nd  ooametica  as  are  applied  to  coal- 
tar  colors.  In  thU  reepect  the  bill  la  there- 
for© soundly  oonoelved.  (Pending  enact- 
ment of  color -additive  legislation,  food  addl- 
tlvea  which  are  non-coal-tar  colora  should, 
of  coiirse,  continue  to  be  included  in  the 
proposed  food  additive  legislation.    See  HJi. 

6747.) 

(b)  Tolerances  and  other  apeciflcatlons  of 
conditiona  of  use  of  colors:  There  are  few 
substances  which  are  wholly  inert  and  with- 
out any  physiological  effect,  beneficial  or 
harmful,  when  ingested  by  man  or  animal 
even  In  normal  quantity.  To  the  toxicolo- 
gist,  moreover,  harmlessness  in  the  abstract 
is  an  unrealistic  concept,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  toxicology  that  every 
substance  has  a  toxic  dose,  though  that  dose 
may  In  actual  practice  never  be  reached. 
This,  of  covirse,  does  not  mean  that  public 
health  protection  requires  a  tolerance  limita- 
tion for  every  substance  added  to  food.  And 
It  may  well  be  true  that  certain  color  addi- 
tives have  such  properties,  or  are  suitable 
and  intended  for  use  in  such  limited  circum- 
stances, that  it  would  be  entirely  safe  to  list 
them  for  use  without  quantitative  restraint, 
at  least  for  given  uses,  without  establishment 
of  a  tolerance.  In  such  cases  we  should  be 
authorized  to  admit  such  colors  for  use 
without  being  required  to  establish  a  toler- 
ance, though  we  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
prescribe  other  conditions  of  use. 

We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  many  color 
additives,    though    useful    and    presumably 
capable  of  safe  use  at  given  levels,  are  suf- 
ficiently toxic  to  give  no  assurance  of  safety 
In  actual  use  in  the  absence  of  a  governing 
tolerances  limitation,  since   in   the  case  of 
such  colors  individual  food  processors  might 
otherwise,  out  of  ignorance  or  carelessness, 
exceed  the  safe  limit.     This  is  true  of  all  the 
colors  we  have  delisted,  or  have  so  far  pro- 
posed to  delist,  for  food  use.     And  the  more 
toxic  the  color,  the  more  this  is  true.     As 
already  Indicated,  we  are  likewise  satisfied 
that,  unless  such  colors  are  admitted  under 
safe  tolerances,  the  adequacy  of  the  supply 
for  continuation  of  established  coloring  prac- 
tices will  be  In  Jeopardy.     In   thft  setting, 
a   committee   of   recognized    scientists,    ap- 
pointed  by  the   National   Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  review  the  coal  tar  color  research 
program  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion,   said    in    1956:    "This    committee    feels 
compelled  to  Indicate  that  certification  of  a 
compound  as  'harmless  and  suitable  for  use' 
in  food,  drug,  and  cosmetics,  as  required  un- 
der present  law,   is  unrealistic,  unless   the 
level  of  use  is  specified."    It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  If  Congress,  when  enact- 
ing the  present  act,  had  been  aware  that  it 
was  acting  on  a  false  premise  in  assuming 
that  the  color  sections  of  the  act  were  suf- 
ficient to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  safe 
color.  It  would  have  permitted  the  establlsh- 
mtnt  of  tolerances  under  proper  lafeguards. 
We  are,  therefore,  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
posal that  we  be  permitted  to  admit  colors 
for   use   under   appropriate    tolerance   and 
other  prescribed  condlUons  of  use  In  specified 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,    in  this  con- 
nection, it  will  be  recalled  that,  in  our  pro- 
posal on  protesting  of  food  additives  (H.R. 
6747).  we  conceded  the  desirability  of  per- 
mltUng  per  se  toxlo  Mtditlves  In  the  food 
supply  under  safe  tolerances  if  they  have 
functional  value,  Instead  of  limiting  such 
•ddltlvee  to  situations  where  they  are  re- 
quired In  production  or  are  unavoidable  by 
good  manufacturing  practice.    In  using  the 
term  "functional  value,"  we  did  not  intend 
to  exclude  nondecepUve  additives  designed 
for  eye  appeal,  any  more  than  addlUves  in- 
tended for  gustatory  appeal. 

(c)  CertificaUon  of  colore— Exemptions : 
While  providing  for  certification  of  batches 
of  color,  as  in  the  case  of  existing  law,  the 
bill  would  permit  us  to  grant  exemptions 
Where  CertificaUon  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health.    The  present  require- 


ment of  certification  for  coal-tar  colors  Is 
Intended  to  assure  food  processors  and 
nousewives  that  the  color  Is  free  from  toxic 
Impurities  and  otherwise  complies  with  reg- 
ulations defining  tlie  color's  idenUty.  We 
believe  that  power  to  exempt  colors  from  the 
certification  requirement  Is  desirable,  espe- 
cially If  the  coverage  of  the  law  Is  broadened 
to  include  all  types  of  color  additives. 


ni.    PKINCtPAL  RECOMMKNDATIONS  FOR  IMPSOVE- 
MXNT  or  BOX 

While,  as  above  shown,  we  agree  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  concepts  embodied  in  the 
permanent  provisions  of  the  bill,  we  believe 
that  the  bill  is  in  need  of  material  revision 
in  a  number  of  respects. 

1.  Grandfather  clause:    (a)    Listed  colors: 
This  provision  of  the  bill  (sec.  11(b) ),  while 
not  altogether  clear,  would  apparently  have 
the  effect  of  exempting  from  the  bill   pre- 
existing uses  and  levels  of  use  of  coal-tar 
colors  which  are  on  the  approved  list  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  until  the  De- 
partment has  been  able  to  do  the  necessary 
scientific   work   to  establish   tolerances  and 
properly  list  them.     The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  completion  of  its 
present  retestlng  work  on  all  listed  coal-tar 
colors  at  the  current  rate  of  testing  in  its 
laboratories  would  take  about  25  years,  even 
though  these  tests  are  not  conducted  with  a 
view    to    the    establishment    of    tolerances. 
Evaluation  of  the  listed  food  colors  alone,  on 
which  considerable   work  has  already   been 
done  and  which  are  relatively  few  in  number, 
is  expected  to  take  at  least  7  to  8  years  at 
the  current  rate.    Tests  adequate  for  deter- 
mining the  precise  toxicity  of  all  these  colors 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  toler- 
ances would,  of  course,  take  as  long  or  longer. 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  in  its  present 
form  this  provision  is  not  compatible  with 
adequate   protection   of   the    public   health. 
Industry,  we  believe,  should  at  least  share 
the  task  of  retestlng.  thereby  greatly  accel- 
erating its  completion.     We  would  therefore 
recommend  that  the  bill  be  modified  so  as 
to  require  ell  the  colors  now  on  the  permitted 
list  to  be  reexamined   and,   unless   existing 
data  establish  their  toxicity  In  a  reliable  way, 
retested  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
by  industry  to  estabUsh  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  precise  toxic  potential  of  each  color,  so 
that  the  levels  at  which  the  colors  may  safely 
be  used  in  food,  drugs,  or  cosmeUcs  can  be 
set.    Our   food    addlUves    bill    (H.R.    6747) 
could  furnish  a  guide  for  what  is  a  reason- 
able  period. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  many  uses  for 
which  listed  colors  are  now  employed,  the 
probable  toxicity  of  msny  of  them,  and  the 
long  time  required  for  adequate  retestlng  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  at  Ita 
present  rate,  enactment  of  the  grandfather 
clause  In  Its  present  form  would,  for  many 
years  to  come,  so  devitalize  the  health  pro- 
tective aspects  of  the  permanent  provuions 
of  the  bill  as  to  cast  serious  doubt  on  the 
acceptability  of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  even  If 
the  bill  were  otherwise  modified  In  accord- 
ance with  our  recommendations.  Our  sug- 
gestion for  modification  of  the  grandfather 
clause  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
integrally  and  Inseparsbly  related  to  our 
position  on  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Other  color  additives  already  In  use: 
With  respect  to  color  additives  which  are 
not  coal-tar  colors,  and  which  were  In  com- 
mercial use  prior  to  January  1,  1968,  we  like- 
wise suggest  that  a  reasonable  period  be 
allowed  for  compliance  with  the  bill.  Such 
period,  we  believe,  should  follow  the  one 
contained  in  the  grandfather  claxise  of  H.R 
6747,  less  any  part  of  the  period  already 
elapeed  under  H.R.  6747  In  the  event  of  lU 
prior  enactment. 

2.  Related  substances:  The  bill  should  be 
clarified  by  granting  the  Department  specific 
authority  In  listing  and  setting  a  tolerance 
for  a  color  to  consider  the  additive  effect  of 


chemically  or  pharmacologically  related  sub- 
stances in  the  diet. 

3.  Antldeceptlon  provision:  Added  color 
especially  in  the  case  of  food,  often  lends 
Itself  to  deception.  The  bill  should  expressly 
forbid  the  lisUng  of  a  color  for  a  use  which 
will  promote  deception  of  the  consumer  or 
violate  any  provision  of  the  basic  act.  In 
the  case  of  new  uses,  the  burden  should  be 
on  the  applicant  for  listing  to  satisfy  the 
SecreUry  that  It  will  not  promote  deception. 

4.  Barring  violative  colors  from  com- 
merce— Verification  of  distribution :  In  order 
to  facilitate  enforcement,  we  believe  that  the 
bill  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  con- 
traband any  color  additive  which  Is  mar- 
keted in  interstate  commerce  for  lise  in  food 
or  drugs,  or  for  use  in  or  as  a  cosmetic.  If 
such  color  additive  is  not  listed  or  certified 
(When  required)  for  such  use,  or  If,  In  the 
case  of  a  listed  color  additive,  such  additive 
or  Its  packaging  or  labeling  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  requirements  of  the  applicable 
regulation.  It  seems  desirable  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  expressly  to  establish  such 
packaging  and  labeling  requirements  instead 
of  leaving  this  to  implication.  Also,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  requirement,  now  contained 
in  regulations,  that  color  manufacturers 
maintain  and  afford  access  to  records  of  dis- 
posal of  listed  colors  should  be  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  bill. 

6.  Allocation  of  aggregate  tolerance  to  one 
or  more  commodities:    The  bill,  as  we  inter- 
pret it.  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  decide 
which  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmeUcs  may  bear 
a  color  and  in  what  amounU.     A  sltuaUon 
may  arise  whereby  the  entire  safe  tolerance 
of  a  particular  color  is  used  in  one  type  of 
food.     ThU  would  exclude  Its  use  on  all  other 
types  of  food  until  the  former  use  has  been 
delisted.     Conceivably  this  could  cause  con- 
siderable difficulty.     In  the  case  of  drugs  and 
cosmetics,  the  bill  lays  down  no  criteria  to 
guide  the  Secretary  on  how  to  allocate  the 
supply  of  a  color  as  between  one  commodity 
and  others  for  which  it  is  stUtable  and  de- 
sired.    Even  in  the  case  of  food,  the  bill  Is 
not  clear.     It  states  that  the  Secretary  may 
IM-ovlde  for  different  tolerances  for  the  same 
co\oT  additive  In  or  on  different  foods,  "de- 
pending upon  the  relative  importance  of  each 
color  additive  to  the  several  foods  In  which 
It   Is  used   and   the  relative  significance  of 
those  several  foods  in  the  human  diet."     We 
hope  that  the  hearings  will  elucidate  the 
intent  of  this  phrase  and,  perhaps,  develop 
apeclficaUons  which  will  be  less  difficult  to 
apply.     Moreover,  we  hope  that,  at  least  In 
general,  the  allocation  of  a  limited  tolerance 
as  between  two  or  more  color  uses  originat- 
ing after  enactment  of  the  bill,  or  as  be- 
tween a  use  antedating  the  bill  and  a  subse- 
quently proposed   use,  can   be   based  on  a 
first -come,  first-served  basis, 

8.  Other  Improvements;  In  order  to  expe- 
dite this  report,  we  are  not  commenting  at 
this  time  upon  a  number  of  other  revisions, 
of  a  subordlnau  or  purely  technical  char- 
acter, which  we  believe  to  be  deeirable.  Buch 
comment  will  be  submitted  at  a  later  state  U 
desired. 

nr.  COST 
Bnactment  of  the  bill  would  require  • 
material  expansion  of  enforcement  and  edu- 
cational activity  on  colors  to  afford  con- 
sumer protection  equivalent  to  that  avalU 
able  today.  While  the  cost  of  the  listing  and 
certification  service  would  be  defrayed  out 
of  fees  (sec.  10  of  the  bill)  as  at  present, 
the  coat  of  enforcement  and  education  activ- 
ities would  necessarily  have  to  come  from 
appropriations  out  of  general  revenues.  This 
additional  cost  is  estimated,  for  the  first 
year,  to  be  about  1829,000. 

Under  the  present  certification  systam.  the 
food  and  drug  Inspector  need  only  deter- 
mine that  the  colors  being  used  In  a  food 
plant  are  certified,  in  order  to  assure  himself 
that  the  law  is   being  complied   with.     XI 
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known  poisonous  colors  are  used  with  tol- 
erance llmltaUons.  he  will  h£.ve  to  determine 
not  only  whether  the  color  Is  cerUfled.  but 
also  the  level  at  which  It  Is  employed,  a  de- 
termination which  will  havi}  to  l>e  checked 
by  periodic  laboratory  examination  of  sam- 
ples of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Accord- 
ing to  our  best  estimates,  a  n:inim\un  control 
at  the  Federal  level  tinder  the  tolerance- 
setting  procedure  would  nxjulre  approxi- 
mately 76  additional  employees  (60  inspec- 
tors and  26  analysU). 

v.  coNCLunotr 

To  summarize:  While  we  cannot  support 
the  bill,  and  especially  tbe  grandfather 
clause,  in  its  present  form,  we  favor  the 
basic  principles  of  the  bill  snd  would  favor 
its  enactment  If  modified  along  the  above- 
suggested  lines.  We  should  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit such  technical  and  other  assistance  to 
that  end  as  the  committee  may  desire. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  while  perceiv- 
ing no  objection  to  the  submission  of  thif. 
report,  advises  that,  in  the  event  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  level  of  approprlatlous 
to  be  requested  in  the  PrrUdent's  bud'^et 
would  be  determined  in  the  light  of  broad 
budgetary  and  program  considerations  then 
prevailing. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Klxjott  L.  RiCHAaosoir, 

AiSistcnt  Secretary. 

Mr.  KINO  Of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  my  voice  at  this 
time  in  unalterable  and  violent  objection 
to  the  passage  of  thl.«  bill.  I  feel  that  it 
is  one  more  example  of  the  authorization 
of  corruptive  additives  to  our  food,  which 
has  become  the  fad,  today,  but  which  I 
believe  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  I 
believe  that  if  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  who  will  be  buying  these 
oranges  were  informed  of  the  fact  that 
these  oranges  have  been  artificially  col- 
ored with  coal  tar  products  they  would 
unite  en  masse  here  to  object  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill 
calls  only  for  the  coating  of  the  outer 
peel  of  the  orange,  and  I  suppose  it  will 
be  argued  that  these  materials  do  not 
reach  the  irmer  orange,  and  that  they  are 
not  consimied.  That,  however,  is  not 
true.  There  are  many  people  today  who 
feel,  and  I  think  with  reason,  and  I  be- 
lieve supported  by  scientific  evidence, 
that  the  peel  of  the  orange  is  also  a 
source  of  great  nourishmen;;,  and  partic- 
ularly of  vitamins.  I  know  of  several 
nutrition  textbooks  myself  which  advo- 
cate the  use  of  orange  peeln,  grated  and 
simmered  over  a  fire,  the  liquor  or  the 
Juloe  to  be  poured  ofT  and  coniumed  m 
an  aid  In  the  cure  of  many  diseases. 

There  are  many  people  v.'ho  consume 
the  orange  peels  in  that  mf>nncr.  Chil- 
dren, of  course,  suck  on  oranges.  Mil- 
lions of  people  make  or  eonaame  marma- 
lade made  with  orange  pe<*ls.  So  coal 
tar  products  are  taken  into  the  system. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  reported  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  particular  coal  tar  formula  is 
damaging  to  the  system,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  no  one  on  this  earth  can 
state  absolutely  and  authoritatively 
that  coal  tar  products  will  not  cause 
damage  to  the  human  system.  We  are 
traveling  here  in  the  realm  of  the  un- 
known. This  Is  a  dangi*rou8  thlnv. 
Now,  at  a  day  when  we  are  witnessing 
35,000  deaths  every  year  frcm  lung  can- 
cv — 26a 


cer  alone,  and  alarming  death  rates  from 
cancer  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  it 
would  seem  to  me  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom that  we  eliminate  all  artificial  and 
synthetic  additives  until  more  evidence 
is  available.  For  that  reason,  I  earn- 
estly urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
reject  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  said  just 
a  moment  ago  that  if  people  knew  these 
oranges  were  colored  they  would  not  buy 
them.  Every  orange  is  plainly  stamped 
"color  added." 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  thank  him.  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  statement. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  in  order  that 
the  Record  may  be  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
thoroughly  tested  this  formula  and  that 
it  is  thoroughly  safe. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  iuiderstood  earlier 
from  the  remarks  of  the  Pure  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  that  they  had  ap- 
proved an  earlier  dye  only  to  reverse  it- 
self a  couple  of  years  later;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  that  is  not  my 
understanding  that  they  had  approved 
it.  They  had  investigated  it  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  and  while  they  did  not  hold 
that  that  particular  formula  was  unsafe, 
they  held  that  it  was  harmless  when 
used  to  color  the  outside  of  oranges. 
They  held  that  the  new  color  is  safer 
and,  therefore,  recommend  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  is  there  any 
assurance  then  that  they  may  not  re- 
verse themselves  on  this  again? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  They  are  coming  up 
with  general  legislation  on  color  addi- 
tives which  they  say  in  this  letter  they 
are  going  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress, 

Mr,  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  In  order  to  clarify  one 
point? 

Mr,  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr,  DELANEY.  Under  the  1938  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  no  minimum  tolerance 
was  created  for  coal  tar  dyes.  There 
was  an  absolute  prohibition  and  sero 
tolerance  is  In  order.  However,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  did  es- 
tablish a  tolerance  which  was  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
the  decision  came  down  last  December 
sustaining  the  contention  that  no  mini- 
mum tolerance  would  be  permitted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  clarifying  that  point. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  op- 


position to  this  legislation  to  permit  the 
temporary  certification  of  citrus  red  No. 
2  for  coloring  oranges.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  make  the  fruit  more 
attractive  and  salable  by  the  use  of 
artificial  coloring. 

Although  the  proposed  coloring  Is  al- 
leged to  be  less  harmful  than  a  previously 
authorized  coloring,  it  obviously  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act.  This  legislation  very  cleverly 
shifts  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  any  responsibility  for  error  in 
judgment.  It  also  has  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving the  industry  from  any  legsd  re- 
sponsibilities if  the  coloring  substance 
should  subsequently  prove  to  be  harmful. 
The  acceptance  of  this  legislation  will 
delay  the  development  of  coloring  sub- 
stances which  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are 
capable  of  learning  the  use  of  uncolored 
oranges — particularly  if  they  are  made 
available  at  an  attractive  price.  The  in- 
dustry can  pass  on  to  the  consumer  the 
savings  in  color  and  the  high  cost  of 
color  application.  The  vitamin-starved 
population  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  uncolored,  lower-priced 
fruit. 

An  orange  by  any  other  color  would  be 
just  as  sweet — just  as  nourishing,  and 
just  as  marketable. 

At  the  present  time  and  under  exist- 
ing oflBcial  and  unoflacial  controls,  the 
citrus  industry  is  doing  very  well.  The 
price  of  citrus  concentrates  has  con- 
tinued at  high  levels  invoked  by  artificial 
controls  in  marketing  and  processing. 
This  artificial  manipulation  of  concen- 
trate pricing  is  every  bit  as  wrong  and  as 
harmful  as  artificial  coloring. 

I  hope  this  legislation  is  defeated. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re- 
frain, of  course,  from  pursuing  a  policy 
of  asking  for  a  rollcall.  I  know  that 
many  have  left  and  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
anybody  minus  their  right.  I  do  hope 
at  least,  since  I  am  going  to  oppose  this 
bill,  I  want  the  Record  to  show  my  op- 
position to  it  and  I  do  hope  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  here  at  least  will  answer 
and  vote    'Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  in  favor  of  this  legislation  which 
has  been  sponsored  by  my  colleague,  Hon. 
James  Haliy.  of  Florida. 

F.D.  li  C.  red  No.  32,  which  is  being 
continued  under  this  bill  for  a  period  of 
60  days  until  a  new  color  can  be  certified, 
has  been  in  use  since  before  the  passage 
of  the  Food  and  Drue  Act  in  1938. 
After  complete  hearings  it  was  certified 
as  harmless  and  suitable  for  use  in  foods 
in  1039  and  more  than  300  million  boxes 
of  color-added  fruit  have  been  shipped 
from  Florida  and  large  numbers  from 
Texas  without  any  complaint  or  claim  of 
harm.  A  high  percentage  of  the  oranges 
shipped  from  both  of  these  States  is 
colored  with  this  color.  In  one  or  more 
years  in  Texas  100  percent  of  fruit  was 
so  colored. 

The  new  color  leaves  less  residue  and 
has  a  high  level  of  use  and  is  estimated 
to  have  50  times  the  safety  factor  of  the 
Other  color.  This  bill  is  intended  to  be 
only  temporary  legislation  pending  the 
adoption  of  the  general  color  legislation 
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and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  approved  substantially 
the  same  feature  in  the  general  legisla- 
tion in  its  approval  of  the  Curtis  bill. 
The  Department  favors  this  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  bill  was  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  Department  and  the 
industry  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  indus- 
try and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
public  safety. 

No  one  claims  that  the  present  color 
is  harmful  as  used  in  the  coloring  of 
oranges.  The  claim  is  that  at  high  levels 
it  would  be  harmful  in  other  foods. 

On  February  28,  1955,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs  wrote  letters 
to  Senator  Holland,  Senator  Smathers. 
and  Representative  Haley  in  which  he 
stated: 

There  Is,  however,  no  evidence  that.  In 
the  amounts  iised,  and  In  the  manner  of  use, 
In  the  coloring  of  citrus  fruit,  the  product 
■o  colored  la  not  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

These  letters  were  under  the  seal  of 
the  Department.  I  enclose  for  your  in- 
formation a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Haley. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  his  report  on  H.R.  7732, 
84th  Congress.  1st  session,  stated  that 
"the  evidence  so  far  available  does  not 
establish  a  likelihood  of  injury  to  man." 
and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Larrick,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  testified 
to  substantially  the  same  thing.  No  one 
actually  claims  that  it  is  harmful  as  used 
in  the  coloring  of  oranges.  The  circuit 
coiut  of  appeals  and  even  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  so  pointed  out. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Plem- 
ming  against  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
and  others,  handed  down  on  December 
15,  1958,  pointed  out  that  the  record  does 
not  show  that  it  is  harmful  as  used  in 
the  coloring  of  oranges  and  "it  is  con- 
ceded by  the  Secretary  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  level  of  ingestion  of 
red  No.  32  involved  in  human  consump- 
tion of  color-added  oranges  is  harmful." 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
has  been  spent  in  developing  a  new  color 
as  contemplated  by  the  special  act  of 
1956  and  this  bill  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  certify  such  color  with  proper 
tolerances. 

The  color  is  on  the  outside  and  is  an 
oil  soluble  color  which  does  not  even 
penetrate  the  white  or  rag  of  the  orange. 
The  tests  show  that  with  red  No.  32  a 
person  would  have  to  drink  5,000  gallons 
of  juice  per  day  or  eat  at  least  250 
oranges,  peeling  and  all,  per  day  to  show 
harm.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  food 
products  at  such  levels  would  be  harmful. 
I  have  furnished  Congressman  Haley 
with  a  detailed  analysis  made  by  Dr. 
Gerwe  if  this  should  be  needed. 

WHT   THE    NEED    FOB    COLORT 

The  orange  is  one  of  the  very  few  fruits 
which  has  blossoms,  small  fruit  and  fully 
mature  fruit  on  the  tree  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  fall  until  the  cool  days  come 
a  fully  ripe  and  mature  frxiit  may  be 
green  on  the  outside ;  when  cool  weather 
comes  the  late  variety  of  orange  may 
have  a  rich  color  on  the  outside  and  not 
be  fully  mature  inside.     Later  in  the 


spring  when  the  chlorophyll — green 
color — rises  in  the  tree  it  goes  into  the 
leaves  and  new  fruit  and  likewise  goes 
into  the  mature  and  ripe  fruit  "regreen- 
ing  it."  causing  it  to  be  green  on  the 
outside  although  it  is  fully  mature  and 
by  reason  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  sell 
unless  it  is  colored. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  even 
when  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
was  within  its  department,  recognized 
and  encouraged  the  coloring  and  the 
Congress  has  recognized  that  it  is  an 
economic  necessity  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  Fifth  Circuit  likewise  recog- 
nized it.  For  your  convenience  I  attach 
excerpts  of  certain  departmental  publi- 
cations. 

The  necessity  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  seasons  of  1945-46  through 
1956-57,  68.2  percent  of  all  oranges 
shipped  out  of  the  State  of  Florida  used 
this  color  and  the  color-added  range 
varied  from  season  to  season  and  ran 
from  a  low  of  60  percent  to  a  high  of 
76.3  percent  and  in  Texas  in  some  years 
100  percent. 

THE    USE    or    THIS    COLOR    DOES    NOT    RESULT    IN 

DECErr 

Under  the  laws  of  Florida  fruit  cannot 
be  colored  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
defects.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Federal 
Statutes.  The  fruit  to  be  colored  must 
have  a  higher  standard  than  is  required 
for  fruit  generally.  No  immature  fruit 
can  be  colored.  The  amount  of  color 
added  is  limited.  The  law  prohibits  the 
use  of  color  beyond  the  natural  varietal 
color  of  the  fruit. 

The  words  "color  added"  are  stamr>ed 
upon  each  and  every  orange  so  colored. 

Right  now  is  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
greening  season  and  Valencia  oranges, 
the  late  variety,  which  were  a  beautiful 
color  a  few  days  ago  are  beginning  to  re- 
green.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
urgent.  Failure  to  pass  it  will  result  in 
reducing  employment  and  creating  a 
chaotic  market  condition.  The  passage 
will  allow  the  Congress  to  consider  per- 
manent legislation  and  allow  the  use  of 
the  color,  which  has  been  in  use  for  more 
than  30  years  and  which  is  harmless  as 
used,  for  60  more  days  during  the  transi- 
tion period  and  then  allow  the  use  of  a 
new  color  with  50  times  the  "no  effect" 
level  of  the  old  color  for  the  period  set 
forth  herein. 

Not  all  Florida  oranges  are  colored. 
Those  colored  are  so  marked. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  79 
would  permit  the  listing  and  certifica- 
tion of  a  new  color,  citrus  red  No.  2,  for 
the  coloring  of  mature  oranges  under 
tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Thus,  the  bill  would  permit  the  continu- 
ation of  an  established  coloring  practice 
which  began  in  the  mid-thirties  with 
the  use  of  citrus  red  No.  32. 

On  November  10,  1955,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or- 
dered citrus  red  No.  32  removed  from 
the  certified  list,  based  on  tests  in  1951 
to  1953  which  cast  doubt  on  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  color.  The  tests  indi- 
cated that  when  red  No.  32  was  fed  to 
test  animals  in  substantisil  amounts, 
there  was  evidence  of  toxicity.  The  Sec- 
retary, therefore,  held  he  had  no  au- 


thority, under  present  law.  to  list  and 
certify  red  No.  32  because  it  was  not 
found  to  be  completely  harmless.  The 
Department  construed  the  term  "harm- 
less" to  mean  without  toxicity,  and  took 
the  position  that  so  long  as  there  was 
any  evidence  of  toxicity,  regardless  of 
the  minute  amount  of  the  color  used, 
the  Secretary  had  no  authority  to  certi- 
fy that  color  for  use.  The  Secretary's 
order  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  December  15,  1958. 

The  delisting  of  red  No.  32  created 
an  emergency  for  the  citrus  industry  in 
Florida  and  Texas.  Consequently,  in 
1956,  the  84th  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  672  to  permit  the  industry  to  con- 
tinue for  a  maximum  of  3  years — until 
March  1,  1959 — the  use  of  red  No.  32  for 
coloring  oranges.  The  enactment  of 
this  law.  Public  Law  672,  was  considered 

appropriate  and  necessary  since  the  col- 
oring of  oranges  was  determined  to  be 
an  economic  necessity,  and  since  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  injury  to  man  from 
the  use  of  red  No.  32  on  the  exterior  of 
oranges  at  the  levels  of  use  involved. 
Further,  there  was  no  evidence  that  in- 
jury to  consumers  had  resulted  from  the 
consumption  of  oranges  colored  with 
red  No.  32.  I  might  add  that  citrus  red 
No.  32  has  been  used  for  more  than  20 
years.  More  than  300  million  boxes  of 
color-added  fruit  have  been  shipped 
from  Florida  and  a  large  amount  from 
Texas  without  any  complaint  or  claim 
of  harm. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  of  Public 
Law  672,  it  was  understood  the  industry 
would  conduct  necessary  scientific  study 
toward  the  development  of  a  harmless 
substitute  for  red  No.  32.  Pursuant  to 
that  understanding,  the  industry  has 
developed  citrus  red  No.  2  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $200,000.  The  level  of 
toxicity  of  the  new  color  is  one-fifth 
that  of  red  No.  32,  by  the  most  conserv- 
ative reports.  In  addition,  the  new 
color  has  greater  tinctorial  power  than 
red  No.  32.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
one-fifth  as  much  red  No.  2  is  required 
to  color  oranges  as  is  necessary  with  red 
No.  32.  Thus,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
new  color  has  at  least  25  times  the 
safety  factor  of  the  other  color.  Even 
so,  under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  not 
authorized  to  list  and  certify  red  No.  2. 
Hence,  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  new  color.  I  am 
pleased  to  point  out  that  in  his  report 
on  this  bill,  the  Secretary  reported  that, 
if  authorized,  the  Department  would  be 
able  to  establish  a  safe  tolerance  for  the 
use  of  citrus  red  No.  2.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has  reported  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  such  as  to 
fully  safeguard  the  public  health,  and 
that  the  requirements  for  certification 
of  each  batch  of  the  color  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  tolerance  are  practicable  and 
workable  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Florida  and  Texas  color  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  fresh  oranges  shipped. 
For  the  seasons  of  1945  to  1946  through 
1956  to  1957,  68.2  percent  of  all  oranges 
shipped  out  of  the  State  of  Florida  used 
red  No.  32.  The  color-added  oranges 
varied  from  season  to  season,  running 
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from  a  low  of  60  percent  to  a  high  of 
76.3  percent.  I  understand  that  color- 
ing of  Texas  oranges  ha.s  nm  as  high 
as  100  percent  of  the  fresh  oranges 
shipped  in  a  seasoa  The  fact  that  such 
a  high  percentage  of  the  fresh  oranges 
shipped  are  colored  indicates  that  for 
.•"ome  reason,  people  do  not  buy  oranges 
whose  color  is  green,  but  rather  select 
the  orange  with  the  orange  color.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  the  coloring  of 
oranges  is  an  economic  necessity. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  econ- 
omy of  Florida  is  largely  dependent  on 
its  sunshine.  Its  warm  clin^ate,  its  tropi- 
cal beauty,  and  its  citrus  Industry.  It  is 
because  of  its  wonderful  climate  that  the 
Florida  oranges  must  be  colored  arti- 
ficially in  order  to  have  the  eye  appeal 
necessary  to  maintain  a  high  volume  of 
sales.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  or  until  cooler 
weather,  the  fully  ripe  and  mature 
orange  may  be  green  on  the  outside. 
Cool  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
cause  the  late  varieties  of  orange  to  have 
a  rich  orange  color  on  the  outside  even 
though  it  is  not  fully  mature  on  the  in- 
side. Later  in  the  spring,  or  with 
warmer  weather,  green  cxAot  rises  in 
the  tree  and  into  the  leaves  and  oranges, 
thereby  regreening  the  mature  and 
ripe  fruit. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  under  the 
laws  of  Florida,  the  fruit  to  be  colored 
must  have  a  higher  standard  than  is 
required  of  other  fruit.  Coloring  may 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing defects.  No  inmiature  fruit  may  be 
colored  under  Florida  law.  Further, 
under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act 
and  th<!  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
amount  of  color  that  may  be  used  is 
limited  and  the  words  "color  added"  is 
required  to  be  stamped  on  each  and 
every  orange  so  colored.  Therefore, 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  injury 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Public  Law  672,  84th 
Congress,  expired  February  28,  1959,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  citrus  industry 
Is  not  permitted  to  use  any  coloring  on 
oranges.  We  are  now  at  the  begiiming 
of  the  regreening  season  and  the  late 
varieties  of  oranges,  which  had  a  beau- 
tiful orange  color  a  few  days  ago,  are 
beginning  to  regreen.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  is  urgent.  Failure  to  enact 
this  bill  will  result  in  reduced  employ- 
ment in  Florida  and  will  create  a  chaotic 
market  condition.  I  respectfully  request 
approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
an  ideal  situation  for  application  of  Dr. 
Plenuning's  famous  formula.  You  will 
recall  that  Dr.  Flemming.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  said 
that  if  the  States  would  and  could  do 
the  Job  of  building  schools  they  would 
and  could  build  75,000  classrooms.  Of 
course,  the  States  would  have  to  change 
their  constitutions  and  revise  their  basic 
tax  structure,  but  under  Dr.  Flemming's 
formula  that  is  an  unimix)rtant  matter. 

Not  only  could  we  have  brilliant  orange 
oranges  growing  in  both  California  and 
Florida,  but  we  could  have  red  oranges, 
blue  oranges  and.  for  next  Tuesday,  we 
could  have  ripe  green  oranges.  To  ac- 
complish this  might  require  a  change 


in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  orange 
tree  and  cooperation  of  the  orange  itself, 
but  under  the  Flemming  formula  those 
are  minor  obstacles. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  Members  of  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  to  vote  favorably  on 
S.  79,  which  would  permit  the  temporary 
listing  and  certification  of  citrus  red  No. 
2  for  coloring  mature  oranges  imder  tol- 
erances found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  1956  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  per- 
mit the  industry  to  continue  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  years  the  use  of  red  No.  32  for 
coloring  oranges  to  allow  time  for  nec- 
essary scientific  study  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  harmless  color.  The  industry 
then  develoi>ed  red  No.  2.  a  much  less 
toxic  dye. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  no  right  to  certify  for  a  limited 
purpose  or  to  grant  tolerances.  There 
was  no  claim  anywhere  in  the  record  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  or 
anyone  else  that  the  old  color  was  harm- 
ful as  used  in  the  coloring  of  oranges, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  case  hinged  on 
the  use  of  the  word  "harmless."  and 
they  held  that  it  could  not  be  certified 
if  harmful  at  high  levels  and  in  other 
uses  in  food. 

This  legislation  will  allow  the  use  of  a 
new  color  with  a  very  much  higher  safety 
factor  than  FDC  red  No.  32,  although  as 
stated  before  it  was  not  claimed  that  this 
was  harmful  as  used  in  the  coloring  of 
oranges. 

The  coloring  of  oranges  is  not  done  to 
deceive  as  the  colored  oranges  are 
marked  "color  added"  and  only  mature 
oranges  meeting  a  higher  degree  of  ma- 
turity than  other  oranges  can  be  colored. 

The  need  for  coloring  was  brought  out 
in  the  hearings,  because  the  early  orange 
does  not  color  until  the  cold  nights  come 
and  may  be  fully  mature  and  yet  be  green 
on  the  outside.  The  later  orange  may 
be  inmiature  when  it  has  a  rich  orange 
color  and  then  as  the  chlorophyll  comes 
into  the  leaves  in  the  spring  it  regreens 
and  the  green  gets  m  the  orange,  so  a 
green-looking  orange  may  be  of  greater 
maturity  than  a  rich,  ripe-looking  one. 

In  answer  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league irom  California  IMr.  Teacue], 
who  commented  on  coloring  of  California 
oranges,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  we  in 
Florida  do  not  have  the  California  smog 
through  which  to  filter  our  sunshine,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes  1 ,  with  regard  to  the  oranges  from 
his  State,  I  suggest  that  while  he  has 
the  hot  sunshine  to  color  the  oranges  it 
also  has  the  effect  of  drying  them  out  to 
some  extent.  I  also  might  remind  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  it  is  not  the 
hot  sunshine  that  colors  the  oranges,  but 
rather  it  is  the  cooler  weather  that  adds 
the  color.  Florida  offers  the  perfect  cli- 
mate for  growing  juicy,  sweet  oranges. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — aj'es  61,  noes  21. 


Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  213,  nays  94.  not  voting  127, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  14] 
TEAS — ^213 


Abernethy 

Oa  things 

OBrlen,  m. 

Adair 

Gavin 

O'Hara,  Ul. 

Albert 

George 

C'NelU 

Alexander 

Granahan 

OUver 

Alford 

Grant 

Passman 

Alger 

Gray 

Patman 

Anderson, 

Hagen 

Perkins 

Mont. 

Haley 

Pfost 

Andrews 

Hardy 

Pillion 

Ashmore 

Hargis 

Plmle 

Asplnall 

Harris 

Poage 

Avery 

Harrison 

Porter 

Baldwin 

Hays 

Preston 

Baring 

Healey 

Prokop 

Barr 

Hechler 

Qule 

Bass.  Tr.nn. 

Hess 

Rains 

Bat«s 

HoUfleld 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Baiimhart 

Holland 

Rees,  Kans. 

Beck  worth 

Huddles  ton 

Reuss 

Belcher 

ncard 

Rhodes,  AMs. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Jarman 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Jennings 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bentley 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rogers,  Colo. 

Berry 

Johnson,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Betts 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

BUtch 

Jonas 

Rooney 

Boggs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roush 

BolUng 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rutherford 

Bonner 

Kee 

Baund 

Bow 

Keith 

Saylor 

Brewster 

Kilbum 

Schenck 

Brock 

Kilday 

Selden 

Brooks,  La. 

Kllgore 

Short 

Brooks,  Tex. 

King.  Calif. 

Slkes 

Brown.  Oa. 

Kjtchln 

Bisk 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Budge 

Landrum 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burke,  Ky. 

Lankford 

Smith.  Kans. 

Latta 

Smith,  Miss. 

Bush 

Lennon 

Spence 

Byrne,  Pa. 

McCormack 

Steed 

Carnahan 

McCuUoch 

Stratton 

Chenoweth 

McFaU 

Stubblefleld 

Clark 

Mclntlre 

Teague.  Calif. 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cooley 

McSween 

Thompson,  La. 

Cramer 

Machrowlcz 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Curtln 

Mack.  ni. 

Thomberry 

Cxirtls.  Mass. 

Mahon 

Toll 

Dague 

Matthews 

Trimble 

Davis  Oa. 

May 

Tuck 

Dent 

Meader 

Ddall 

Derwinskl 

Met^lf 

Ullman 

Devlne 

Michel 

Utt 

Dolltnger 

MUler, 

VanZandt 

Dom,  SC. 

Clement  W. 

Vinson 

Dowdy 

MUUken 

Wallhaus«r 

Downing 

Mills 

Wampler 

Doyle 

Mlnshall 

Watts 

Durham 

Mitchell 

Wels 

Dwyer 

Moeller 

Whltten 

Edmondson 

Montoya 

Wldnall 

Elliott 

Moore 

Wmiams 

Everett 

Moorfaead 

WUUs 

Pascell 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Wilson 

Fenton 

Morrts.  Okla. 

Wlnstead 

Flood 

Mununa 

Withrow 

Flynt 

Murphy 

Wright 

Forrester 

Murray 

Tates 

Frazler 

Natcher 

Toung 

Gallagher 

Nelsen 

ToungiN' 

Gary 

Norrell 

NAYS— 94 

Addonizio 

Cannon 

Dooley 

Ashley 

Cederberg 

Dulskl 

Barry 

Chamberlain 

Peighan 

Becker 

Church 

Flynn 

Blatnik 

Cohelan 

Foley 

Boland 

Conte 

Forand 

Bosch 

Cook 

Ford 

Boyle 

Corbett 

Fulton 

Brademas 

Cunningham 

Olalmo 

Breeding 

Daddario 

Oreen,  Oros. 

Broomfleld 

Delaney 

Grlflln 

Burdlck 

Denton 

Orlf&tha 
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OroM  McDonough 

Halpern  Mack,  Wm1>. 

HlMtand  Madden 

Hoffman,  lU.  MaUUanl 

Holt  Marshall 

Ho6mer  Miller, 
Irwin  George  P. 

Jensen  MlUer,  N.T. 

Johansen  Norblad 

Karsten  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Karth  O'Konskl 

Kastenmeier  Ostertag 

Kearns  Pelly 

King.  Utah  Poff 

Kiiox  PoweU 

LAngMi  Price 

Lererlns  Puclnakl 

Llbonatl  Rabaut 

Lindsay  Ray 

Lipscomb  Rhodes,  Pa. 


Roblwm 

Rodlno 

Rogers, 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Slier 

Simpson,  HI. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Sullivan 

Tbompaon.  VJ. 

Tollefsoa 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Walter 

Westland 

Wler 

Wolf 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTINO — 127 


Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Fisher 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

FreUnghuysen 

Frledel 

Oarmats 

Olenn 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Oubser 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harmon 

Hbert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Hogan 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hull 

Jackson 

Johnson.  Md. 

Judd 

Kasem 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrvan 

Kowalskl 

Lafore 

Laird 

Ijane 

Leslnskl 

Loser 

McDowell 

McOlnley 

McOovern 

Macdonald 

Magnuson 


AbMtt 

AUen 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anfuao 
Arends 
Auchlncloaa 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bass,  NJI 
Bolton 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Bray 

Brown,  Mo. 
Broyhlll 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Canfleld 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 

Chlperfleld 
Coad 
Coffin 
Collier 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Daniels 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Derounlan 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dom,  N.Y. 
Evlns 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  PUcher  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsyl- 
Tanla. 

Mr.  Lane  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Burleson  v<rlth  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton. 

Mr.  Teller  with  Mr.  BroyhlU. 

Mr.  Qutgley  with  Mr.  Canfleld. 

Mr.    Thompson    of   Texas    with 
George. 

Mr   Staggers  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Riley  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Kir  wan  with  Mr.  Olenn. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  FreUnghuysen. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Derounlan. 

Mr.  McOlnley  with  Mr.  Dom  of  New  York. 


Martin 
Mason 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Nix 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 
Osmers 
Phllbln 
Pllcher 
Polk 
Qulgley 
Randall 
Rlehlman 
Riley 
.  Roberts 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
St.  George 
Santangelo 
Scott 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Simpson,  Pa. 
Smith,  Va. 
Staggers 
Taber 
Taylor 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson,  T*x 
Walnwrlght 
Weaver 
Wharton 
Whltener 
Zelenko 


Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Chlperfleld. 

Mr  Roosevelt  with  Blr.  Walnwrlght. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr  Keogh  with  Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Allen  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  REUSS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  BARRY,  and  Mr. 
KEARNS  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
passed  immediately  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


iSn.   St. 


EXTENDING    SPECIAL    ENLISTMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  3368) 
to  extend  the  special  enlistment  pro- 
grams provided  by  section  262  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
tl^at  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  1013).  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  date  "August  1, 
1959"  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  262(b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  date 
"Augfust  1,  1963". 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  extends  the  special  enlistment  pro- 
grams provided  by  section  262  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended,  for  a  period  of  4  years,  until 
August  1,  1963.  It  is  this  authority 
upon  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  established  its  6  months'  training 
program  for  individuals  between  the  ages 
Of  17  to  18Mj.  Under  present  law,  the 
authority  for  this  program,  among  other 
things,   will  expire  on  August   1,   1959. 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  indi- 
cated that  extension  of  this  authority  is 
considered  essential  to  the  maintenance 
Of  the  Strengths  and  mobilization  readi- 
ness of  the  Reserve  components. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Congress  during 
the  f)ast  month  has  voted  an  extension 
of  the  induction  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
unUl  July  1,  1963.  The  provisions  of 
this  proposal  would  similarly  extend 
those  provisions  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  which  permit  the  deferment 
and  exemption  from  draft  liability  of  in- 
dividuals who  agree  to  perform  6  months 
of  active  duty  for  training  with  the 
Aimed  Forces  and  thereafter  continue  to 
perform  satisfactorily  in  the  Reserve 
Forces. 

Now  let  me  refresh  your  memory  on 
the  history  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act.  as  amended. 

In  1955  the  Congress,  in  response  to  a 
Presidential  request,  amended  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  establish 
Reserve  component  enlistment  programs 
for  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
18  y2  and  for  persons  who  have  critical 
skills  and  are  engaged  in  civilian  occupa- 
tions in  any  critical  defense -supporting 
activity  or  in  any  research  activity  affect- 
ing national  defense. 

This  amendment  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952  was  part  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  598) 
which  had,  as  its  primary  purpose,  the 
development  of  an  efficient  and  well- 
trained  Ready  Reserve  force.  The  au- 
thority provided  in  section  262  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  was  not  an 
independently  conceived  program  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  effort  made  by  Con- 
gress in  1955  to  overhaul  the  Reserve 
structure  to  provide  the  machinery  by 
which  our  Reserve  Forces  could  be  well 
organized  and  efBclently  trained.  In  the 
event  of  war  they  could  be  mobilized 
quickly  and  would  be  capable  of  effec- 
tively augmenting  the  Active  Forces  in 
defense  of  our  country. 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion 262.  the  Armed  Forces,  under  such 
quotas  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President — not  to  exceed  250.000  an- 
nually—are authorized  until  August  1, 
1959,  to  establish  special  enlistment  pro- 
grams in  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  for 
persons  who,  first,  are  mentally  and 
physically  qualified  for  service;  second, 
have  not  been  ordered  to  report  for  in- 
duction; and  third,  are  under  18!  2  years 
of  age. 

This  section  further  prescribes  that  the 
enlistment  period  for  this  special  pro- 
gram must  be  for  8  years  Including  an 
initial  period  of  not  less  than  3  months 
or  more  than  6  months  of  active  duty  for 
training,  with  satisfactory  service  in  the 
Reserve  thereafter.  In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals in  attendance  at  high  schools,  the 
requirement  of  the  3-  to  6-month  period 
of  active  duty  for  training  is  deferred 
until  the  Individual  completes  high 
school  or  reaches  20  years  of  age.  Ex- 
cept for  war  or  national  emergency,  in- 
dividuals enlisted  vmder  this  program 
and  who  serve  satisfactorily  are  exempt 
from  Induction  under  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act. 
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Included  in  section  262  is  authority 
to  establish  an  enlistment  program  for 
individualB  possessing  critical  skills 
who  are  engaged  in  civilian  occupations 
in  any  critical  defense-supporting  in- 
dustry or  in  any  research  activity  affect- 
ing nationai  defense.  In  the  case  of 
such  individuals  the  law  provides  that 
the  program  will  also  require  an  8-year 
enlistment  period  with  an  initial  period 
of  active  duty  for  training  of  not  less 
than  3  nor  more  than  6  months.  How- 
ever, the  law  prescribes  that  such  In- 
dividuals may  be  enlisted  without  regard 
to  age  and  even  though  ordered  to  report 
for  induction. 

On  the  basis  of  the  statutory  author- 
ity contained  in  section  262  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended, 
the  President,  by  Executive  order  In  the 
summer  of  1955,  authorized  the  accept- 
ance of  enlistments  imder  this  program 
In  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve.  Subse- 
quently, by  Elxecutive  order  In  early  Jan- 
\iary  of  1956,  the  President  established 
the  authority  for  the  administration  of 
the  special  enlistment  program  designed 
for  individuals  possessing  critical  skills. 
Both  programs,  authorized  by  the  stat- 
ute, were  put  into  operation  soon  after 
Congress  had  acted  to  permit  this  de- 
velopment. 

The  Honorable  Hugh  M.  Milton  n. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  testi- 
mony before  tiie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  February  17,  1959,  on  the  ex- 
tension of  section  262  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act,  made  the  following 
coounent  which  reflects  the  importance 
of  the  enlistment  and  training  programs 
authorized  by  this  law: 

When  we  requested  legislative  authority 
for  the  direct  enlistment  and  training  of 
qualified  young  men  for  service  In  the  Re- 
serve components  nearly  4  years  ago  we 
emphasized  the  then  unsatisfactory  state 
of  our  Reserve  Forces.  You  were  told  that 
too  large  a  percentage  of  reeervlsta  had  not 
undergone  basic  training,  that  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  the  Army  Reeerve  only  1  out  of  10 
trained  enlisted  men  was  actively  participat- 
ing in  unit  training  and  that  the  Reierve 
could  not  be  built  to  a  minimum  state  of 
combat  readiness  In  an  acceptable  period 
of  time.  We  sought  the  opportunity  to 
show  what  we  could  do  to  correct  these 
deficiencies  and  promised  you  that  we  were 
determined  to  do  a  good,  sensible  job.  The 
section  262  enlistment  programs  providing 
for  the  direct  Reserve  component  enlistment 
of  young  men  In  the  IT-lS'/i-year  age  group 
and  critically  skilled  soeclallsts  employed 
In  nationai  defense  activities  represenU  your 
resyonse.  Interest  and  determination  to  de- 
velop a  strong  Reserve.  ' 

W*  have  had  the  law  and  the  special  en- 
listment programs  for  nearly  4  years  now 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Army  have  at- 
tained the  highest  degree  of  mobilization 
readiness,  deployment  availability,  and  com- 
bat potential  In  history. 

Continuation  of  the  section  262  programs 
Will  assure  the  Reserve  Forces  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  men  basically  trained  and  qualified 
to  participate  as  members  of  a  Reserve  unit. 
The  6  months"  training  period  provides  the 
sound  basis  for  their  integration  into  the 
unit  team  and  the  future  development  of 
their  ability  and  skUl  through  more  ad- 
vanced training  and  application. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
favorable  reaction  given  the  6  months' 
enlistment   and   training  programs  by 


parents,  educators,  civic  and  religious 
leaders,  and  the  young  men  of  our  coim- 
try. 

As  you  are  also  no  doubt  aware,  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  required  the 
National  Security  Training  Commission 
to  report  annually  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  welfare  of  certain  memliers 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  undergoing  6 
months'  active  duty  for  training.  In 
June  1957  the  commission  reported  to 
Congress  that — 

The  services  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
In  looking  after  the  welfare  of  trainees.  The 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  6 
months'  Reserve  training  program  has  been 
a  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation. 
•  •  •  Now  that  the  Reserve  program  is  well 
under  way,  the  commission  feels  that  Its  mis- 
sion has  t>een  accomplished.  •  •  •  The 
commission  believes  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  various  Armed  Forces  can 
adequately  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
trainees  without  the  aid  of  a  civilian  body. 
Therefore,  the  conunleslon  recommended, 
and  President  Elsenhower  agreed,  that  it 
should  terminate  Its  activities  on  June  30, 
1097. 

The  military  services  are  unanimous 
in  their  endorsement  of  this  enlistment 
and  training  program  and  each  utilize 
or  will  utilize  its  provisions  to  the  degree 
most  compatible  to  the  requirements  of 
their  Reserve  component. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Department  of  De- 
fense looks  upon  section  262  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  as 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  its  6-month 
training  program  is  based. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Congress  in  its  enactment  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  provided  our 
Armed  Forces  with  an  Instrument  of 
Inestimable  value  in  terms  of  national 
security  and  preparedness.  Our  Reserve 
Forces  in  their  utilization  of  this  statute 
have  attained  a  F>osture  with  regard  to 
mobilization  readiness  and  combat  po- 
tential unparalleled  in  history. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
strongly  recommends  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  will  extend 
until  August  1,  1963,  the  authority  upon 
which  the  Armed  Forces  presently  tase 
their  6  months'  training  programs.  Ex- 
tension of  this  authority  will  parallel 
extension  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  and  will  as- 
sure a  continued  flow  of  well-trained 
young  men  into  the  Ready  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  more  that 
I  can  add  to  the  detailed  explanation 
that  has  just  been  presented  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr. Rivers]. 

He  has  given  you  a  thorough  explana- 
tion of  the  need  for  this  legislation  and 
has  fully  justified  the  4-year  extension 
of  the  special  enlistment  programs  pro- 
vided by  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  aspects  of 
this  measure  that  I  consider  worthy  of 
mention  in  some  little  detail. 

We  have  heard  of  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  insofar  as  oiu:  country  and 
its  security  is  concerned.    There  is  an- 


other important  aspect  of  this  matter 
which  should  be  mentioned.  I  refer  to 
the  relative  security  this  legislation  offers 
the  young  men  of  our  Nation  In  terms 
of  their  future.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952  wherein  it  Is  stated: 

Performance  of  such  initial  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  by  any  person  enlisted 
under  this  section  while  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  course  of  instruction  in  a  high  school 
shall  be  deferred  until  such  person  ceases 
to  pursue  such  course  satisfactorily,  grad- 
uates from  such  coxirse,  or  attains  the  age 
of  20  years,  whichever  first  occurs. 

Thus,  through  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  of  law  young  men  have  been 
provided  with  an  opportimity  to  volun- 
teer their  services  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  minimum  interference  with 
educational  plans  while  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  a  military  service  obliga- 
tion. This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
extremely  important  when  we  consider 
the  urgent  need  for  brainpower  In  so 
many  of  our  nationai  and  International 
activities.  This  legislation  positively  re- 
flects the  interest  of  Congress  in  the  edu- 
cational well-being  of  our  country  as 
well  as  its  national  security.  Wliile 
contributing  to  the  storehouse  of  na- 
tional assets  in  terms  of  better  educated 
young  people  properly  prepared  to  take 
their  places  in  the  world  of  tomorrow, 
we  strengthen  the  military  security  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Honorable  Hugh  M.  Milton  II, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  February  17,  1959,  on  the  ex- 
tension of  section  262  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Resei-ve  Act,  made  reference  to 
this  aspect  of  the  matter  when  he  stated : 

I  think  this  is  a  wonderfxil  provision  of 
law. 

He  continued  by  saying : 

If  you  will  recall,  4  years  ago,  one  of  the 
problems  which  we  were  worried  with  was 
trying  to  adjust  our  Reserve  component 
training  so  that  youngsters  who  wanted  to 
go  to  college,  who  wanted  to  get  into  some 
sort  of  arts  and  training,  would  not  have 
their  programs  interrupted.  And  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  this  IT-lSVi  provision, 
because  it  just  works  splendidly  with  these 
youngsters. 

Later  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. Secretary  Milton  made  reference 
to  the  effect  that  these  young  men  had 
on  the  Reserve  components  of  our  Armed 
Forces  when  he  stated  that : 

QuaUtatively  the  influx  of  these  basically 
trained  young  men  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  present  high  status  of  readi- 
ness, training,  stability,  and  efficiency  of  the 
Reserve  components.  It  is  considered  note- 
worthy that  for  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Army's  Organized  Reserves,  se- 
lected units  have  begun  basic  imit  training. 
This  wUl  serve  to  reduce  the  post  training 
mobilization  training  requirements  of  these 
units  by  up  to  17  weeks.  Noteworthy  too  is 
the  high  mental  caliber  of  the  young  men 
attracted  to  the  program.  During  fiscal  year 
1958  more  than  17  percent  of  those  enlisted 
were  in  the  highest  mental  grouping.  This 
compares  most  favorably  with  the  9.6  per- 
cent of  Regular  Army  enlistees  in  this  cate- 
gory and  the  7.8  percent  of  those  inducted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  men  of  this 
Nation  recognize  and  imderstand  their 
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milltsry  serrlce  obligation  and  the  neces- 
sity for  mafntalnlng  our  military 
strengths.  They  have  recognized  the 
opportunities  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  discharge  svich  respwisibilltles  in 
a  voluntary  manner  as  evidenced  by  the 
overwhelming  success  experienced  by  the 
military  services  In  its  administration. 
It  Is  widely  known  that  enlistment  and 
training  programs  provided  by  this  leg- 
islation are  congresslonally  sponsored 
and  that  they  provide  statutory  draft 
deferment  and  eventual  exemption. 

I  think  it  is  important  at  this  point  to 
tell  you  that  not  one  single  voice  was 
raised  In  opposition  to  extension  of  sec- 
tion 262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended,  during  the  course 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings on  February  17,  1959.  On  the  con- 
trary its  extension  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion, the  Reserve  OflBcers  Association,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  military 
sendees. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as  amended. 
It  initiated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Reserve  components  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  for  that  reason  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  identify  itself  with 
this  program  through  its  endorsement  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  House. 

In  addition  and  finally  I  am  convinced 
that  extension  of  these  special  enlist- 
ment and  training  programs  as  provided 
for  In  H.R.  3368  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  strength  and  mobili- 
sation readiness  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psissed.  and  a  motkin  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINa    CONSTRUCTION    OF 
NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  3293)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modem  naval  vessels  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Durham  1  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand tons  of  amphibious  warfare  vessels  and 
landing  craft  and  not  to  exceed  four  thou- 
sand tons  of  patrol  vessels. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  foregoing  vessels. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  identical  In  all 
respects  to  a  number  of  bills  which  the 
Congress  has  passed  over  the  last  several 
years. 

This  year's  bill  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  five  ships  as  follows:  One 


amfrfilbfous  transport,  dock;  one  am- 
phlMous  assault  ^ipr  two  escort  vessels; 
and  one  submarine  chaser. 

The  ships  are  described  In  detail  on 
pages  3  and  4  of  the  report.  The  dimen- 
sions, tonnage,  and  function  are  all 
clearly  set  out  in  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port. 

Briefly  stated,  the  amphibious  assault 
ship  and  the  amphibious  transport  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  assault  landing  force. 
They  were  developed  by  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  especially  for  use  in  assault 
by  vertical  envelopment.  Both  of  them 
carry  helicopters  and  one  of  them,  the 
amphibious  transport,  carries  landing 
craft  underneath  the  flight  deck. 

The  two  escort  vessels  are  actually  a 
type  ol  destroyer  escort.  They  will  be 
highly  mobile,  very  fast,  and  will  be 
equipped  wHh  the  most  modem  anti- 
submarine weapons. 

The  submarine  chaser  is  a  hydrofoil. 
Previously,  a  prototype  of  this  vessel  was 
authorized  and  has  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful. As  you  know,  a  hydrofoil  pro- 
vides that  the  body  of  the  ship  be  placed 
on  what  I  will  call  skis.  As  the  ship  in- 
creases in  speed,  its  body  is  lifted  out  of 
the  water  and  the  only  contact  with  the 
water  from  that  point  on  is  that  made  by 
the  skis. 

The  ship  is  very  fast  and  can  operate 
even  In  rough  water  up  to  a  distance  of 
300  miles  from  shore.  It,  too,  will  be 
equipped  with  submarine  detection  de- 
vices and  will  be  a  most  effective  anti- 
submarine weapon. 

This  bill  represents  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  shipbuilding  program  of 
the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1960.  All  of  the 
remainder  of  the  ships  will  be  built  from 
tonnages  currently  available  to  the  Navy 
from  previous  laws.  This  bill,  however, 
is  necessary  because  these  Ave  ships  are 
In  categories  for  which  there  Is  no  avail- 
able tonnage. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  had  a 
very  detailed  hearing  on  this  measure 
and  reported  the  bill  unanimously. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  In- 
tend to  propose  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  this  $110  million  shall  come  out 
of  the  foreign  giveaway  counterpart 
funds? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  No ;  I  do  not  expect  to 
offer  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  opposed  to  an  amendment  of  that 
kind  if  offered  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  think  I  would  have 
to  oppose  an  amendment  such  as  that. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
DuaHAMl.  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handled  this  bill, 
has  given  a  clear  and  concise  description 
of  what  this  bill  wlU  do. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  his 
fine  explanation  of  the  bill  itself,  but  I 


do  think  It  would  be  a  matter  of  Interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  House — and  to 
the  public  at  large — to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  status  of  our  nuclear- 
propelled  ships. 

Five  nuclear-powered  submarines  have 
been  completed:  USS.  Nautilus,  US.S. 
Seawolf.  U.S.S.  Skate,  U.S.S.  Swordflsh. 
and  U.S.S.  Sargo.  There  are  19  other 
nuclear-powered  submarines  now  under 
construction,  including  6  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  1  nuclear-powered 
giiided  missile  submarine,  and  1  nuclear- 
powered  radar  picket  submarine.  Nine 
other  nuclear -powered  submarines  have 
not  been  awarded. 

At  present,  there  are  three  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships  under  construc- 
tion: The  Long  Beach,  the  Enterprise, 
and  the  destroyer  leader  guided  missile- 
25— imnamed.  The  Long  Beach  is 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  October  1960, 
the  Enterprise  in  September  1961.  and 
the  destroyer  leader  guided  missile  in 
October  1961.  Physical  construction  is 
under  way  on  both  the  Long  Beach  and 
Enterprise.  With  regard  to  the  destroyer 
leader  guided  mlS8lIe-35,  orders  have 
been  placed  for  long  leadtime  items  In- 
cluding key  reactor  components  and 
steel;  development  of  working  plans  Is 
on  schedule  and  prekeel  fabrication  be- 
gan In  February  of  this  jrear.  This  ship, 
which  is  part  of  the  fiscal  1959  program, 
was  awarded  in  September  of  1958.  The 
Long  Beach,  with  delivery  scheduled  for 
October  1960.  will  be  the  Navy's  first 
nuclear-powered  surface  ship  to  become 
operational. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  at  present  three  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines — SSBN— for  which  funds 
were  provided  in  a  supplemental  fiscal 
1958  appropriation,  are  under  construc- 
tion, the  Oeorge  Washington  and  the 
Patrick  Henry  at  the  Electric  Boat  Divi- 
sion of  Geneial  Dynamics  Corp.,  and  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  at  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard. 

Two  other  SSBN  submarines,  the  Rob' 
ert  E.  Lee  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln. 
both  of  which  are  part  of  the  Navy's 
fiscal  1959  program,  are  also  under  con- 
struction, the  former  at  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  the 
latter  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

Of  the  four  remaining  SSBN  subma- 
rines in  the  1959  program,  funds  for 
which  were  added  by  Congress,  only  one, 
the  SSBN-608,  has  been  awarded.  Elec- 
tric Boat  has  received  a  contract  to  pre- 
pare working  plans  for  this  lead  ship  of 
a  new  class  of  SSBN  submarines  and  to 
construct  the  prototype  ship  itself.  Pro- 
curement of  long  leadtime  components 
for  all  four  ships  has  been  In  progress 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  this  brief 
explanation  has  given  a  reasonable  pic- 
ture of  our  progress  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  and  I  urge  that  the 
House  give  favorable  consideration  to 
H.R.  3293  as  an  important  forward  step 
in  our  total  defense  picture. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thiird  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPEAL  OP  EXCISE  TAXES  ON 
TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
SERVICES 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  again  the  honor  to  lay  before 
this  House  a  memorial  enacted  by  the 
50th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon.  This  memorial  prays  the  re- 
peal of  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  services. 

In  the  text  of  the  memorial  are  set 
forth  several  good  and  ample  reasons 
why  these  taxes,  relics  of  the  wartime 
period,  should  be  removed  from  the  stat- 
ute books.  But  chief  among  these  rea- 
sons, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  represent  in  the  Congress,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  her  sister  States 
of  the  West  and,  in  particular,  the  two 
newest  members  of  the  Union,  is  that  set 
forth  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  that 
memorial,  to  wit: 

The  continued  Imposition  of  this  tax  Is 
discriminatory  upon  businesses  In  the  west- 
ern United  States  who  market  their  prod- 
ucts competitively  In  the  East,  with  com- 
munication service  to  such  eastern  markets 
essential  to  such  competition. 

I  might  add  to  this  the  discriminatory 
effect  which  the  excise  taxes  on  these 
services  has  upon  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  business  firms,  of  our  Western  States. 
These  taxes,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  unfair  in 
their  incidence,  bereft  of  the  wartime 
justification  for  their  enactment,  and 
long  overdue  for  repeal. 

Senati  Joint  Memorial  2 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  60th  Legislative 
Assembly  at  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  levies  an 
excise  tax  on  telephone  and  t«»legraph  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas  such  tax  was  levied  during  World 
War  II  as  a  wartime  emergency  tax  to  help 
defray  war  costs  and  to  discourage  unneces- 
sary use  of  such  services;  and 

Whereas  the  wartime  emergency  has  ex- 
pired and  there  is  no  longer  a  Justification 
for  Imposing  such  tax  for  the  pxirpose  for 
which  It  was  Initially  levied;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  on  telephone  and  tele- 
graph bills  Imposes  an  undue  hardship  upon 
millions  of  Individuals  and  businesses  In  this 
country,  and  Is  discriminatory;  and 

Whereas  telephone  and  telegraph  services 
are  essential  to  the  orderly  transmission  of 
Information  required  In  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  personal  alTalrs  and  should  not  be 
taxed  In  the  same  manner  as  luxury  Itenis 
such  as  furs.  Jewelry,  and  other  nonessen- 
tials; and 


Whereas  the  continued  imposition  of  this 
tax  Is  discriminatory  upon  businesses  In  the 
Western  United  States  who  marl^et  their 
products  competitively  in  the  East,  with 
communication  service  to  such  eastern  mar- 
kets essential  to  such  competition;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
communication  system  Is  eesentlal  to  the 
economic  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  {the  House  of  Representatives  joint- 
ly concurring  therein).  That  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Ck>ngre8s  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  levied  upon 
telephone  and  telegraph  services;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 


DIRE  ECONOMIC  AND  FOREIGN 
POUCY  CONSEQUENCES  WILL  RE- 
SULT FROM  PRECEDENT-SETTING 
MANDATORY  QUOTAS  ON  OIL  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Eisenhower's  precedent-setting  imposi- 
tion of  mandatory  quotas  on  oil  imports 
can  have  only  dire  and  damaging  effects 
upon  the  Nation's  economy  and  upon  our 
relations  with  foreign  pniwers. 

It  is  my  opinion— one.  I  believe,  shared 
by  many  others  in  this  Nation — that  the 
President's  action  will  increase  the  cost 
of  oil  and  its  products,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  the  inflationary  pressures  which 
the  administration  has  been  accusing  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  of  fostering. 

And  in  imposing  compulsory  quotas  on 
oil  imports,  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  estab- 
lished a  precedent  in  recognizing  the  pro- 
tectionist interests  of  one  group  at  the 
expense  of  all  others  and  particularly  of 
the  public  welfare. 

I  question,  Mr.- Speaker,  the  President's 
contention  that  oil  imports  are  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  threaten  to  impair  our  na- 
tional security. 

Import  restrictions,  such  as  those  im- 
posed by  the  administration,  should  not 
be  established  unless  deemed  a  necessity 
to  our  national  security  by  appropriate, 
unbiased,  and  knowledgeable  nongov- 
ernmental advisory  groups. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
hemisphere  can  only  be  adequately  de- 
fended if  petroleum  can  flow  freely  be- 
tween countries. 

I  contend  that  our  experiences  in 
World  War  II  and  during  the  Suez  crisis 
should  have  taught  us  that  healthy 
Canadian,  Latin,  and  South  American 
crude  oil  production  is  vitally  important 
to  this  Nation. 

The  administration  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  still  quite  dependent  upon  our 
neighbors  for  fuels  to  supplement  our 
own  resources  in  peacetime  and  provide 
for  full  mobilization  in  wartime. 


It  seems  obvious  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  administration's  action  con- 
stitutes a  surrender  to  certain  special  in- 
terests motivated  by  desire  for  greater 
profits  rather  than  any  national,  eco- 
nomic or  industrial  security  measure. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  agreement 
with  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  12  which  declares  that  the  im- 
position of  compulsoi-y  quotas  on  oil  im- 
ports will  result  in  a  further  major  in- 
trusion of  Government  control  in  our 
economic  life,  with  consequent  weaken- 
ing of  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Certainly,  we  appear  to  have  com- 
mitted a  calculated  act  of  economic  war- 
fare by,  in  the  words  of  the  Times  edi- 
torial, "again  repudiating  our  frequent 
protestations  of  desire  for  the  freest  pos- 
sible flow  of  international  trade." 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Introduce 
Into  the  Record,  the  following  highly  in- 
formative editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  this  precedent-setting  action 
by  Mr,  Eisenhower: 

Oil  Iupokt  Quotas 

President  Elsenhower's  decision  to  set  up  a 
system  of  compulsory  Import  quotas  covering 
crude  petroleum  and  its  products  Is  an  un- 
happy victory  for  a  group  of  special  Interests 
whose  gain  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  welfare  and  perhaps,  ultimately,  even 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  sought  this  move. 
If  the  Immediate  alms  of  these  Interests  are 
served,  the  new  restrictions  on  Imports  will 
tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  oil  and  Its  products, 
and  perhaps  also  of  coal,  thus  further  In- 
tensifying the  Inflationary  pressure  which,  in 
other  respects,  the  Government  Is  seeking  to 
combat.  And  If,  as  is  hinted  In  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  the  Government  seeks  to 
police  the  price  of  oil  and  Its  products  by 
changing  the  levels  of  permitted  Imports  In 
response  to  price  changes  In  this  country, 
the  result  will  be  a  further  major  Intrusion 
of  Government  control  In  our  economic  life, 
with  consequent  weakening  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system. 

The  national  security  argument  for  these 
controls  Is  not  convincing.  This  Is  shown 
most  obviously  by  the  Inclusion  of  Canada 
In  the  list  of  countries  whose  oil  exports  to 
us  are  curbed,  though  there  Is  no  threat  of 
Interruption  of  seaborne  transport  in  the 
case  of  Canadian  oil.  Beyond  that.  If  serious 
attention  need  be  paid  to  assuring  sufficient 
petroleum  for  future  emergency  needs  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  keeping  as  much  of  our 
oU  as  possible  In  storage  under  the  ground 
and  Increasing,  not  reducing  our  use  of  Im- 
ported oil. 

Nor  can  we  look  with  equanimity  upon  the 
probable  foreign  repercussions  of  this  move. 
The  Canadian  Trade  Minister  has  already 
protested  It,  and  similar  resentment  is  un- 
doubtedly felt  also  in  Venezuela  and  other 
sources  of  imported  oil.  To  many  abroad 
this  will  look  like  stUl  another  calculated 
act  of  economic  warfare  by  the  United  States 
against  Its  friends,  an  act  they  wUl  Interpret 
as  again  repudiating  our  frequent  protesta- 
tions of  desire  for  the  freest  possible  flow  of 
International  trade.  It  Is  an  unhappy  prece- 
dent which  has  been  set. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OF  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
calllnfir  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
petition  from  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  Connecticut  relative  to  the 
excise  tax  on  telephone  service.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  petition  be  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  correspond- 
ence from  people  in  my  district  opposing 
the  continuance  of  this  tax.  The  tele- 
phone is  certainly  an  essential  part  of 
our  communications,  and  it  is  hard  to 
recognize  why  a  tax  on  its  use  should 
continue  so  long  after  the  war  has  ended. 

Knowing  the  many  difficult  problems 
that  face  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  would  expect  that  this  has  been 
brought  to  their  attention.  But  I  would 
stress  that  Connecticut  and  Hartford 
County  feels  that  the  purpose  of  the  tax 
has  long  since  been  outmoded  and  that 
there  is  a  substantial  claim  for  recon- 
sideration. In  reviewing  the  tax  laws, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
recommend  the  end  of  this  particular 
excise. 

The  petition  follows: 

PrrmoN    and    RasoLTmoN    or    tm«    Prmuo 
UTiLrrxu    CoMMHaiON   or   tmk   Statb   or 
OoNNKCTtcxrr  Pbrtainino  to  FKonuL  Ix- 
cui  Taxis  on  Tklxphonb  Snvtct 
It  appMirlng.  that  Federal  eselM  tnxM  on 
telephone   lervlce   were   levied   Initially   or 
greatly  increased   during   World  War  II  to 
anlst  In  defraying  the  expensee  of  conduct- 
ing the  war.  and  to  dlecourage  the  unnec- 
essary civilian  use  of  telephone  service;  and 
It  appenrlng  further,  that  the  Congress  hns 
recognized  that  wartime  excise  taxes  should 
be  eliminated  and  many  such  eliminations 
have  been  made;  and 

It  appearing  further,  that  telephone  serv- 
ice Is  not  In  the  clasa  of  luxuries  but  Is  an 
essential  public  utility  service;  and 

It  appearing  further,  that  at  this  time, 
almost  14  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  hostilities,  the  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service  Is  still  In  effect  and  Is  continuing  to 
discourage  public  use  of  this  essential  serv- 
ice— the  only  household  utility  service  which 
is  the  subject  of  Federal  excise  taxes: 

Now,  therefore,  we.  the  undersigned,  com- 
prising the  Public  UtUitles  Conunisslon  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  petition  and  me- 
morialize Connecticut  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Congress  that  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  telephone  services  are  not  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonably  priced 
and  nondiscriminatory  public  telephone 
service  and.  therefore  that  such  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  should  be  repealed. 

We  hereby  direct  the  secretary  of  this  com- 
nUsslon  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  petition 
and  resolution  to  each  Connecticut  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  In  Congress. 

EUGEIfK    S.    LOUGHLIN, 

Hekby  B.  Strong. 

BASn.    P.    FlTZPATBICK. 

Public  Utilities  Commission. 
Dated  at  Hertford,  Conn.,  this  11th  day 
of  February  1959. 


AREAS  OP  SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR 
SURPLUS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
regret  that  once  again  I  am  compelled 
to  point  out  that  Joblessness  in  this 
country  is  on  the  increase  and  that  at 
this  moment  upward  of  5  million  Amer- 
icaixs  are  out  of  work. 


This  Is  not  only  a  distressing  situation 
but  a  stem  challenge  to  our  Qovemment. 
This  Nation,  confronted  as  it  is  with 
a  grave  military  threat,  particulaiiy  in 
Berlin,  and  an  intensified  Soviet  eco- 
nomic war,  cannot  afford  to  treat  this 
problem  casually. 

Action  is  demanded  to  deal  with  un- 
ployment — action  on  a  broad  front — ac- 
tion that  will  mobilize  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Nation.  We  need  a  pro- 
gram, and  need  it  quickly,  that  will  put 
to  work  the  potential  of  millions  of  hours 
of  productive  effort  that  are  now  being 
wasted.  We  need  job-creating  policies 
and  programs  to  bring  these  idle  workers 
into  the  battle  against  inflation,  and  to 
Strengthen  America's  hand  In  the  de- 
teriorating cold  war. 

It  becomes  my  unpleasant  duty  to  in- 
scribe on  the  record  the  latest  unem- 
ployment compilation  of  distre.ss  areas, 
wlilch  con.stltute  a  record-breaking  peak 
of  Joblessness  In  recent  years. 

This  bad  news  conflrms  the  necessity 
of  le{;lslatlon  like  tlie  Douglas-Flood  bill 
to  provide  for  the  redevelopment  of 
chronlcftlly  distressed  communities. 
Earlier  this  week  I  testified  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  my  area  redevelopment  bill.  H  R. 
3466.  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  these  Joblc'^s -plagued  regions, 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  this  badly- 
needed  legislation  be  brought  to  early 
enactment  by  the  Congress  so  that  Its 
constructive,  benefclal  provisions  can 
begin  to  minister  to  the  national  economy 
and  welfare  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  growth  and  widespread  nature  of 
chronic  unemployment  throughout  the 
United  States  is  grimly  borne  out  by 
the  following  tables,  ably  assembled  and 
prepared  by  the  Area  Employment  Ex- 
pansion Committee,  99  University  Place. 
New  York  City,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Sol  Barkin,  executive  secretary. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  of  the  149  major  labor 
market  areas,  72  will  become  eligible 
for  assistance  by  January  1960,  under  my 
bill,  H.R.  3466  and  S.  722.  but  only  19 
areas  will  become  eligible  for  assistance 
by  that  date  under  the  administration's 
bill  H.R.  4264  and  S.  1064. 

The  aforementioned  compilation  and 
tables  follow : 

Area  Redevelopment  Fact  Sheet  No.  34 — 
Comparative  Impact  or  H.R.  3466  and  H  R. 
4264  (the  Administration  Bill)  on  Major 
Labor  Market  Areas  in  the  United  States 

Twenty-eight  major  labor  market  areas  are 
currently  eligible  for  assistance  (grants  and 
loans)  under  H.R.  3466.  Of  these  only  13 
are  currently  eligible  for  assistance  under 
H.R.  4264. 

Of  the  remaining  44  major  labor  markets 
with  substantial  labor  surpluses  in  January 
1959,  all  but  one  would  be  eligible  under 
H.R.  3466  for  assistance  (grants  and  loans) 
In  1959,  U  substantial  unemployment  con- 
tinues. 

Under  H.R.  4364,  only  7,  In  addition  to  the 
12  enumerated  above  as  Immediately  eligible, 
would  become  eligible  In  1960.  The  remain- 
ing 53  would,  at  best,  become  eligible  In 
1961  or  much  later. 

Similar  information  Is  being  developed  for 
smaller  and  very  small  labor  markets  by  Indi- 
vidual States  since  the  Btrreau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  has  not  made  available  data 
for  them. 


I.  Major  lAbot  markets  currently  eligible 
for  assistance  under  both  HA.  3466  and  H Jl. 

4264: 

Indiana:  Kvansvllle.  Terre  Haute. 

Massachusetts:  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New 
Bedford. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City. 

Pennsylvania:  Altoona.  Johnstown,  Scran- 
ton,  Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 

Rhode  Island:   Providence. 

West  Virginia:  Charleston. 

II.  Additional  major  labor  markets  cur- 
rently eligible  for  assistance  under  H.R.  3460: 

Musachusctts:FaIl  R«.ver. 
M.chigan:    [>etrolt,    Filnt.    Grand    Rapids. 
Linslnp,  Muskegon. 

New  York :  Uilca-Rome. 

North  Carolina :   Ashe vUle,  Durham. 

Oregon:   Portland. 

Pennsylvania:  E-'ie. 

Tennessee:  ChatUnooga.  Knoxvllle. 

Washington :  Spokane,  Tacoma. 

W?st  Virginia:   Huntington- Ashland. 

III.  Dates  of  eligibility  of  major  labor 
markets  with  subbtantlal  labor  surplus  on 
January  1959  for  astlstance  under  H  R.  3404 
If  ■ubstantlal  labor  lurphitet  oontlnu«: 

MA«CM    Its* 

Connecticut:   Bridgeport. 
PenuiylvauU:  Pliuburgh. 

APML    Ittt 

Connecticut:  New  Britain,  Waterbury.* 

Ohio:  Loraln-Blyrln. 

West  VtrglnU:  WhttUng-8ttub«nvUl0.« 

MAT    !••• 

Kentucky:  Louisville. 
Mich  iga  n :  B  at  tie  Creek . 

Jtmi  i»8t 

New    Jersey:   Newark-Jersey 
son-Cllfton-Passaic,        Perth 
Brunswick.  Trenton. 

New  York:   Buffalo. 


City.    Pater- 
Am  boy-New 


JXTLT  lest 

Alabama:  Birmingham. 

Connecticut:   New  Haven. 

Illinois:  Joliet. 

Indiana:   Fort  Wayne.  South  Bend. 

Maine:  Portland. 

Maryland:  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts:  Brockton.  Springfleld- 
Holyoke.  Worcester. 

Minnesota:  Duluth-Superlor. 

Missouri:  St.  Louis. 

New  York:  Albany-Schenectady-TYoy,  New 
York.  Syracuse. 

Ohio:   Canton,  Toledo,  Youngstown. 

Pennsylvania:  AUentown.  Bethlehem-Eos- 
ton,  Philadelphia.  Reading,  York. 

Tennessee :    Memphis. 

Texas:  Beaumont-Port  Arthur.  Corpus 
Chrlstl. 

Wisconsin:  Racine.' 

SZPTXMBEX    19S9 

Alabama:   Mobile. 
Illinois:   Chicago. 
Michigan:  Saginaw. 
Missouri:   Kansas  City. 
Virginia:   Roanoke. 

JAirUART    i»«o 

NewTork:  Blnghamton. 

IV.  Dates  of  eligibility  of  major  labor  mar- 
kets with  substantial  labor  surplus  on  Jan- 
uary 1959  for  assistance  under  H.R.  4264  U 
substantial  labor  siu'pluses  continue: 

A.  Seven  major  labor  markets  will  become 
eltfrlble  for  assistance  under  H.R.  4264  In 
1960  if  sut>stantlal  labor  surpluses  continue 
m 1950: 

Indiana:  South  Bend. 

Massachusetts:   Fall  River. 


>  All  but  these  three  will  become  eligible 
after  18  months  of  substantial  surplus. 
These  three  labor  markets  are  likely  to  be 
eligible  after  15  months,  since  their  rate  Is 
9  percent  or  more. 


1959 
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Michigan:  Detroit.  Flint,  Miiskegon. 

North  Carolina:  AsheTllle. 

Tennessee:   Knoxvllle. 

B.  The  dates  for  the  other  labor  markets 
becoming  eligible  are  1961  or  later  so  that 
estimates  are  not  at  all  feasible. 

Table  I. — Annual  avfrages  of  unemployment 
tu  a  percent  of  labor  force,  major  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  1955-58 


Likbor  msrlcet  arass 

10U 

I95« 

1967 

1958 

Alahamn: 

RiriDinKbam 

15 

17 

10 

7.2 

Mo>>l|p     

8.3 

4.0 

19 

17 

Connect  Icirt: 

Url<lKi|«jrt _^ 

3.2 

2.2 

19 

10.8 

Nrw  Itrltuln. ........ 

S.  1 
2.1 

4.7 

3.4 
1.6 
11 

S.fl 
2.5 
18 

11.3 

NpW  littven.... . 

6.9 

WuttTlniry..... ......... 

11.1 

UllnoU: 

rhlc«igo 

4.1 

2.6 
l.» 

11 
3.7 

7.5 

Jollrt — 

8.4 

lB<ltHn» 

Fvsiwvllle 

T.8 

8t 

6.8 

10  2 

Vnti  Wayne 

4.1 

Ik 

4.4 

9.1 

Houlh  HhkI 

1* 

•.8 

18 

13.0 

lorrr  liitlllf 

ItH 
4  9 

n.i 

4.7 

7.7 
16 

k.S 

K'rntiirky    liOUUTtlle 

Msinr    rarllAD't 

IS 

la 

4.4 

4.8 

7." 

MerytanU:  tuiuaon.....:.. 

MMMrtiUietU. 

4.1 

i  *•• 

lU 

7.1 

1 

llriMkloii  

4.) 

4.4 

IS 

14 

K'lll  Hivnr 

M 

«.a 

10.6 

U  2 

I.awri>nc» 

ia4 

ma 

H.9 

10  » 

l^ii^rll 

as 

a7 

7  0 

n  u 

New   |l.-.».w,» 

a« 

at 

6,6 

11.3 

H^itlii«n«>l<l  Holyoke     ... 

4.  it 
4.S 

a.4 
11 

4.H 

4.8 

13 
11 

Mirlilfan: 

Hitiik-  Orrrk.... 

4> 

a.  a 

4.6 

8.4 

Ih'Inilt 

4.1 
>.3 

7,7 

a6 

7.3 
9  7 

111.  1 

nint           

14.11 

Itnuul  Kaukta.... 

lA 
17 
4.3 
l.« 

4.8 

11 
«.> 

6.3 

7.4 
18 
17 

3  5 

13  0 

Ijan.olnc       .............. 

16 

XiuKk<'roB .......... . 

111 

■aginaw   .     

8.6 

MIMHSOU:  nulUth-Huprrinr. 

7.1 

6.3 

10 

11   1 

MtaMNtrl; 

KaiiMWi  City 

as 

6.3 

4.8 

A.G 

St.  Loulii   ............... 

S.3 

4.1 

4.4 

7.7 

N>w  Jrrary: 

Atlantlr  Clt» 

lai 

t.a 

9.4 

11.  S 

s^  m  t*mw  amp*      ^.^  w^  ••^•^•••^^^* 

Nrwark. .  .....^..... 

&.1 

4.7 

5.1 

8.3 

l*Btrnion ...... 

a.  3 

.VI 

5.0 
4.0 

5.5 
4.3 

u.o 

IVrth  .\mbojr 

8.4 

Trpnton          ... 

&3 

6.6 

16 

8.8 

New  York: 

Albany-Schenectady- 

Troy 

s.« 

4.7 

3.6 
3.3 

19 
3.8 

7.0 

BInKiiainton. ....... 

ai 

Buffalo  ._ 

4.4 

4.0 

4.5 

11.4 

New  ^'ork. .............. 

6.7 
4.S 
7.8 

5.1 
3.3 

6.5 

5.3 
3.8 
5.4 

7.3 

8yrtt<Mi.Hp ........-.-- 

7.8 

I  lira- Rome........ 

10.4 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville 

7.6 

a4 

6.8 
&7 

6.9 

6.7 

13 

&1 

Ohio: 

Canton       ..... 

3.S 
8.1 

12 
18 

4.0 

17 

9.6 

T/araln-Elyrta._    ....... . 

13.9 

Toledo 

S.3 
3.5 

6.1 
X6 

43 

3.5 

13 

Younit^lown 

10.9 

Orfiton:  Portland 

&.e 

4.3 

S.6 

7.7 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown-Betblebem- 

EastoD 

19 

10 

17 

7  9 

AlUiona 

11.0 

9.3 

10.4 

16.5 

Erif ■- 

7.8 

10.  e 

6.3 

6.0 
8.0 
4.« 

6.3 
6.6 
5.3 

I.r3 

Johnstown ............ 

15.4 

I'hiladrlphis 

7.8 

I'itUburgh 

&.1 

4.5 

4.5 

11.0 

RcadinK 

6.6 

4.6 

4.9 

14 

Sminton 

13. « 
13.0 

11.9 
13.0 

11.2 
11.4 

16.4 

M'illcps-Barre-Hasleton. . 

16.8 

York    

6.2 

4.6 

5.8 

7.6 

Purrto  Kico: 

Nfayagues.  ......... ..^.. 

16.8 
14  R 

11.8 
118 

IZ4 
11.8 

13.4 

Poncr 

12.2 

San  Juan 

8.8 

8.7 

6.7 

8.0 

7.2 
9.8 

9.8 

Rliode  Island:  Providence... 

13.1 
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&9 
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7.0 
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9.7 

Memphis 

6.6 

IS 
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Texas: 
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6.0 

4.6 

4.6 

9.4 
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6.8 
4.7 

6.4 

5.1 
3.1 

4.7 

4.9 
3.8 

6.0 

7.1 

Vlrifinla:  RoanolM_.... 

7.6 
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Spokane..    

Taooma „. 

16 

6.3 

4.6 

13 

7.8 

West  Vlnrtnla: 

Char  cston _.. 

U.6 

&7 

18 

1L6 

Hunllnfton-  Ashland 

7.0 

.V8 

6.9 

14.0 

Wbet'llne -8  t*uben  vllle  _ . 
Wisconsin:  Racine 

4.6 

4.4 

18 

13.0 

S.8 

4.7 

16 
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SAFEGUARD   OUR    NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  SliHTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque&t  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  every 
day's  papers  recounting  the  grave  con- 
cern of  congressional  leaders  over  the 
adequacy  of  the  President's  defense  pro- 
posals, one's  confidence  grrows  that  these 
same  men  will  spare  no  effort  In  seeing  to 
it  that  we  are  fully  prepared  in  every  way 
to  flght  If  need  be,  and  to  win. 

Surely,  men  who  regard  aa  niggardly 
the  administration's  $41  billion  military 
budget,  and  who  call  for  even  greater 
taxpayers'  sacrifice  In  the  Interest  of 
preparedness,  surely  such  men  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned,  no  deal  overlooked, 
in  Insuring  that  Americun  boys  will  not 
have  to  flght  for  their  lives  with  tholr 
hand!  tied  behind  their  backs.  Con« 
sequently.  I  am  perfectly  confident  that 
Congress  will  act  promptly  on  bills  al- 
ready Introduced  by  Senator  Butler,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  ScHsaBal. 
and  today  by  myself,  aimed  simply  at 
enabling  us  to  protect  ourselves  and  the 
forces  in  the  field  from  crippling  expio- 
nage. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  a  service  when,  on 
January  29  on  this  floor,  he  outlined 
in  graphic  detail  our  dangerous  and  po- 
tentially tragic  impotency  to  deal  with 
espionage.  To  any  who  may  not  have 
heard  his  remarks  or  seen  them  In  the 
Record,  on  pages  144&-1448.  I  strongly 
urge  that  you  read  Mr.  Schereh's  state- 
ment thoughtfully  and  soberly. 

Equipped  with  ample  and  clear  testi- 
mony, that  the  very  commimications 
tielines  and  the  leased  lines  out  of  the 
Pentagon  itself  are  exposed  at  this  very 
moment  to  the  surveillance  of  a  Commu- 
nist controlled  unit,  equipped  with  the 
knowledge  that  restricted  messages  from 
the  Pentagon  have  already  been  Inter- 
cepted by  p>ersons  under  discipline  of  this 
Communist  controlled  organization  and 
there  Is  presently  nothing  the  Army  can 
do  about  it,  forewarned  t^at  the  Penta- 
gon knows  of  some  2,000  identified  po- 
tential saboteurs  employed  In  plants  vital 
to  our  Nation's  defense,  but  is  powerless 
to  remove  them,  surely  Congress  will  act 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

In  the  face  of  the  Pentagon's  plea  that 
"unless  this  legislation  is  enacted,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  assure  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  all  reason- 
able measures  are  imdertaken  to  safe- 
guard our  national  security,"  can  a  Con- 
gress, if  seriously  concerned  over  our 
defense  preparedness,  fail  to  act? 
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RETIREMENT  FOR  SELF-EMPLOYED 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklah(xna  TMr.  Steed]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 27  I  introduced  H.R.  3507.  a  biU  to 
permit  the  self-employed  person  to  defer 
income  tax  each  year  on  a  portion  of  his 
own  income  set  aside  to  provide  for  his 
retirement.  This  could  be  done  on  up  to 
10  percent  of  total  income  or  $2,500, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  9  and  10, 
which  were  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Congressman  Keogh,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Simpson  1.  It  Is  a  bipartisan  measure, 
with  bipartisan  support,  which  passed 
the  House  in  the  closing  days  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

High  taxes  and  Inflated  living  costs 
have  made  It  dlfflcult  for  self-employed 
people  to  set  aside  money  for  their  own 
retirement.  On  the  other  hand,  tax  de- 
ferments are  already  applicable  in  the 
case  of  corporate  exnployees  covered  by 
private  pension  plans.  This  constitutes 
an  Inequity  in  treatment  which  badly 
needs  correction.  More  and  more  quail - 
fled  young  men  are  going  on  a  corporate 
payroll,  rather  than  striking  out  for 
themselves.  The  factor  of  retirement 
planning  often  plays  a  significant  role 
In  their  decision. 

H.R.  10  would  do  much  to  correct  this 
disparity.  It  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
it  will  come  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration on  Monday.  I  believe  this 
measure  is  a  long-delayed  step  of  tax 
justice. 

The  Keogh  bill  would  affect  a  wide 
variety  of  self-employed  people,  totaling 
about  7,500,000  in  number.  This  figure 
would  include  an  estimated  13,000  per- 
sons in  my  own  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Oklahoma  alone. 

By  far  the  majority  of  these  are  small 
retailers,  farmers,  and  other  independent 
proprietors.  These  are  people  who  have 
the  personal  initiative  to  go  out  on  their 
own,  and  who  help  promote  the  produc- 
tivity that  provides  the  basic  strength 
of  the  American  economy.  Typical  of 
those  who  have  written  me  concerning 
this  legislation  are  druggists,  realtors, 
furniture-store  owners,  plumbers,  sav- 
ings and  loan  men,  and  certified  public 
accountants. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  may  be  in- 
terested in  a  few  of  these  expressions, 
especially  because  they  Indicate  the  wide 
range  of  persons  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill.  FH)r  this  rea- 
son, I  now  ask  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  to  Include  a 
few  of  the  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  measure : 

Stillwatdi,  Okla., 

February  25. 1959. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Steed:  I  am  definlt^y  in  fa^or 
of  the  Immediate  passage  of  H.R.  10.  In  my 
opinion  tbls  Is  long  overdue.  Generally  men 
in  my  profession  have  long  seen  the  need 
for  tax  equality  as  t>elng  enjoyed  by  a  few. 
My  thoughts  on  this  has  been  If  one  were 
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allowed  to  invest  perhaps  up  to  this  amount 
In  a  deferred  annuity  contract  or  even  an 
Insured  annuity  contract.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  Insurance  being  taxable  but  the  sav- 
ing-portion exempt.  Insurance  companies, 
no  doubt,  could  furnish  you  a  breakdown 
on  this  as  to  savings  or  retirements  Income, 
that  Is,  the  portion  charged  to  Insurance. 

If  In  my  limited  way  I  can  be  of  any  serv- 
ice to  you  in  this  respect,  please  advise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  M.  Kerr,  Realtor. 

Shawnee,  Okla., 

March  2.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Tom  Steed, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives,  ^ 

Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Steed:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  24  relating  to  H.R.  10.  I 
am  somewhat  familiar  with  this  bill  and  I 
also  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  were 
one  of  the  sponsors.  I  appreciate  your  In- 
terest and  support  In  this  bill,  and  feel  as 
though  It  Is  a  change  which  Is  long  overdue. 
In  addition  to  offering  you  my  support,  I 
am  also  advising  clients  of  my  office  about 
this  bill  and  urging  them  to  write  you  also. 
These  clients  are,  for  the  most  part,  busi- 
nessmen within  the  Shawnee  area. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Drew  Pinlet.  Jr. 
FiNLET  &  Cook, 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Mational  Association  or 

Plumbino  Contractors, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  12.  1959. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steed:  The  average  plumbing 
contractor  In  the  United  States  employs  be- 
tween 8  and  11   persons. 

The  pliunblng  contractor  operates  a  family 
business.  In  most  cases  he  does  some  plumb- 
ing work  himself,  and  frequently  his  wife 
and  family  handle  the  books  and  the  office 
end  of  things. 

There  are  about  80,000  plumbing  contrac- 
tors In  the  country.  More  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  these  self-employed  men  would 
reflect  a  great  return  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. An  Inequity  in  the  tax  laws  now  works 
against  the  small  self-employed  businessman. 
For  example,  a  man  who  works  for  someone 
else  may  be  provided  with  certain  fringe 
benefits  at  no  cost  to  himself.  These  In- 
clude In  many  cases  sickness,  accident, 
health,  and  welfare  pensions,  and  similar 
benefits.  The  cost  of  providing  these  Is  de- 
ductible by  the  employee  on  his  tax  returns 
but  need  not  be  Included  In  the  employee's 
declaration  of  Income. 

A  self-employed  Individual  Is  not  treated 
equally  In  this  respect.  He  must  pay  the 
coat  of  such  protection  for  himself  and  his 
family  out  of  earnings  remaining  after  In- 
come taxes  have  been  paid.  In  many  cases, 
the  small  businessman  op>erates  on  a  narrow 
and  often  fluctuating  margin  and  is  simply 
unable  after  payment  of  all  expenses  and 
Income  taxes  on  net  earnings  to  provide  the 
necessary   retirement  funds. 

The  National  Aassoclatlon  of  Plumbing 
Contractors  feels  there  Is  great  merit  In  the 
Keogh-Slmi>8on  proposal  In  HJl.  10  allowing 
a  limited  tax  deduction  for  funds  to  provide 
for  retirement.  We  appreciate  support  of 
this  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  nearly  10.000 
members  of  our  association,  most  of  whom 
are  self-employed  small  biulnessmen. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  P.  Kilet, 
Chairman,  Public  Relations  Committee. 


National  Pedehation  or 

INDEPENOKNT  BUSINESS, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  12, 1959. 
Hon.  TOM  Stkeo, 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Steid  :  I  know  that 
you  will  be  Interested  as  to  a  recent  poll  of 
our  nationwide  membership  of  Independent 
business  and  professional  men,  all  voting 
members  (not  groups)  that  we  recently  pre- 
sented to  them  for  the  fifth  time,  arguments 
for  and  against  on  the  Keogh-Slmpson  bill. 
The  argument  we  presented  to  our  members 
is  as  follows: 

arguments  roR 
Pair  play  for  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple, that's  what  this  bill  seeks.  These  peo- 
ple generate  much  of  our  prosperity  and  pro- 
vide essential  services.  They  should  have  'he 
same  chance  to  provide  for  retirement  as 
have  corporation  ofBcials  and  employees — 
which  this  bill  would  grant  them.  By  ej?- 
empting  from  tax  the  first  10  percent  of  In- 
come pay  Into  these  plans.  It  would  help 
them  finance  programs  for  retirement.  Con- 
gress went  almost  75  percent  of  the  way  to- 
ward making  this  Into  law  In  1958  •  •  •  In 
all  fairness,  It  should  g->  all  the  way  this 
year.     This  Is  nothing  but  simple  Justice. 

arguments  against 

There  are  a  lot  of  Injustices  in  our  tax  laws. 
Perhaps  tliese  bills  would  correct  one  of  them. 
But  In  doing  so.  they  would  create  others. 
Treasury  officials  have  testified  that  the  bills 
would  throw  a  harpoon  into  budget  balance 
work  and  promote  further  depreciation  of 
the  dollar.  Others  have  argued  that  the 
bills  would  confer  special  privileges  on  higher, 
middle,  and  upper  Income  groups  at  a  time 
when  all  need  a  tax  reduction.  Congres- 
sional authorities  say  we  should  start  with  a 
general  reduction  In  all  tax  rates,  and  elimi- 
nate all  special  exceptions.  Let's  start  with 
a  general  tax  cut. 

Congressman  Steed,  this  poll  was  recently 
completed  and  the  vote  was  76  percent  for 
the  proposition,  20  percent  against,  and  4 
percent  no  vote. 

We  believe  this  information  should  prove 
of  considerable   Interest   to  your  colleagues. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  J.  Burger, 

Vice  President. 

Shawnee,  Okla. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
letter  of  February  16,  regarding  HJl.  10,  of 
which  you  are  a  Joint  sponsor. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  I  have  given  any 
serious  thought  to  the  bill  and  was  quite 
Interested  In  reading  the  comments  In  your 
letter  as  well  as  the  leaflet  enclosed,  which 
more  fully  explained  the  piu-pose  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  this  would  provide  a  solution  for  an 
Inequity  which  now  exists,  and  that  those 
who  are  self-employed  should  not  be  penal- 
ized for  attempting  to  provide  for  their  re- 
tirement years. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  but  wanted 
you  to  know  that  my  reaction  to  this  bill 
Is  favorable. 

Yotir  very  truly. 

John  A.  Merrtli., 
Vice  President,  First  Federal  Savings 
<fr  Loan  Association  of  Shawnee. 

Wetumka.  Okla.,  Jfebruary  28, 1959. 
Tom  Stked, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom  :  I  am  very  Interested  in  private 
pensions  for  self-employed  persons.    HJl.  10 


is  legislation  that  is  fair  and  Just,  and  I  hope 
that  it  is  approved  and  passed  on  soon. 

I    understand    the    legislation,    so    wont 
comment  further. 
Your  friend, 

W.  M.  Love. 

Ada,  Okla..  February  28,  1959. 
Dear  Mr.  Steed:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning  H.R.  10. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.    It  seems  to  me 
that  too  much  emphasis  Is  being  placed  upon 
employees    beneflu    with   little  or   no  relief 
for  the  employer. 
I'hank  you. 

Homer  H.  Hensler,  Jr. 


Chandler,  Okla  .  February  28.  1959. 
Congressman  Tom  Steed, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Tom  :  I  am  happy  that  you  called 
your  House  bills  (H.R.  10  and  H.R.  9)  to  my 
attention,  for  I'm  very  much  In  favor  of  this 
voluntary  pension  plan,  I  happened  to  read 
about  this  plan  In  the  newspaper  some  2  or 
3  weeks  ago  and  thought  about  writing  you 
at  the  time. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  so 
thoughtful  as  to  ask  what  or  how  I  feel 
about  the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Friend  Burnham. 

Shawnee,  Okla..  February  27, 1959. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 
Hou.te  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C 

Dear  Tom:  We  are  vitally  interested  In 
bills  H.R  10  and  H  R.  9.  It  is  something  the 
self-employed  person  has  needed  a  long 
while,  we  think. 

Surely  do  appreciate  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Cor  and  LvfA  Winsett. 


Bartlesville.  Okla..  February  27.  1959. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Our  observation  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  Income  tax  returns  for  all  classes  of 
taxpayers  has  proved  to  us  that  the  executive 
of  a  corporation  approaches  the  retirement 
time  in  his  life  In  a  much  more  secure  posi- 
tion than  the  average  business  or  profes- 
sional man. 

The  corporation  employee  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Joining  a  company  retirement 
plan  and  retires  with  payments  from  the 
plan  with  an  Income  sufficient  to  care  for 
him  In  his  declining  days.  Ths  self-em- 
ployed has  been  unable  for  various  reasons 
to  provide  for  his  declining  dsys. 

Por  these  reasons  we  are  highly  in  favor  of 
the  Keogh-Slmpson  bill  (H.  R.  10)  and  lope 
you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  assure  its 
passage. 

We  could  give  many  more  reasons  why  we 
feel  that  this  Is  commendable  legislation  but 
trust  that  this  Is  sufficient  to  sectire  your 
support. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Setole.  Wilson,  Jones,  &  SnoLB, 
Gene  E.  Wilson,  Partner. 


GEOPOLITICS  AND  NATIONAL 
POWER 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  years  I  have  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  interoceanlc  canal  pol- 
icies and  other  matters  related  to  our 
national  power.  In  examining  such 
questions,  the  evidence  is  cumulative  of 
the  Imperative  necessity  for  deriving  our 
policies  to  present  a  rea.5oned  line  of 
thought  in  relation  to  actual  conditions 
with  a  view  to  improving  them. 

Thus,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  read 
in  the  March-April  1959  is.sue  of  the 
Military  Engineer,  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Military  Engineers,  published 
bimonthly  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  a 
thoughtful  article  on  "Geopolitics  and 
National  Power,"  by  Capt.  William  T. 
Greenhalgh.  U.S.  Navy.  Also  in  this 
Issue  is  the  following  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author: 

Oapt.  W.  T.  Greenhalgh  has  served  for 
the  past  3  years  as  AasUUnt  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  and  Director.  Supply  Programs 
Division  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Material.  His 
Interest  in  foreign  affairs  beg-in  as  a  student 
•t  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
where  he  served  as  an  Instructor  In  'Military 
and  Economic  Potential  o(  World  Areas.' 
Pollowlng  this,  he  served  as  chief  of  foreign 
production  on  the  MunlUons  Board,  and 
participated  in  the  establishment  of  NATO 
requirements  for  the  first  mlUtary  aid  pro- 
gram. In  1951  he  was  ordered  to  the  staff 
of  SHAPE,  where  he  served  as  loglsUcs  of- 
ficer tinder  Generals  Elsenhower  and  Qruen- 
ther.  Captain  Greenhalgh  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  he  studied  under 
former  Ambassador  to  the  U5.SJI.  George 
Kennan,  and  Father  Edmund  Walsh,  of 
Georgetown  University.  | 

To  give  Captain  Greenhalgh's  article 
wider  circulation  as  well  as  to  record  it  in 
the  permanent  annals  of  the  Congress, 
under  leave  accorded  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  quote  the  indicated  article: 

OwJPOLmcs  AND  National  Pow«r 

(By    William    T.    Greenhalgh,    captain,    U.S. 

Navy) 

In  these  days  of  international  confusion 
which  call  for  swift  and  drastic  national  ac- 
tions, it  is  important  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  basic  philosophies  upon  which  American 
foreign  poUcy  is  based  and  to  manifest  an 
interest  in  how  these  policies  are  affected  by 
current  evenU.  U  they  are  rot  understood, 
it  Is  possible  to  arrive  at  erroneous  interpre- 
tations of  the  events  or  actions. 

Many  of  the  factors  and  recomniendations 
Included  here  have  been  expressed  before, 
but  the  passage  of  time  sometimes  puts  old 
problems  In  new  settings;  and  It  may  be  the 
essence  of  great  wisdom  to  make  time  the 
creative  ally  of  diplomacy.  Even  though 
history  is  moving  with  long  and  rapid  strides, 
previously  proposed  courses  of  acUon  can- 
not be  discarded  without  careful  considera- 
tion, for  they  may  involve  new  and  dynamic 
courses  which  are  vitally  recessary.  The 
world  today  is  begging  for  words  of  guidance 
to  cheer  Its  toilsome  march  across  the  chasm 
of  these  perilous  years. 

Geopolitics,  as  a  science,  affects  philoso- 
phies and  policies  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
It  Is  far  broader  than  the  two  aspects  ex- 
pressed in  its  tlUe — geography  and  politics. 
It  also  involves  national  and  racial  at- 
tributes, national  traditions,  social  mores 
and  customs,  environment  of  the  people,  and 
to  a  very  large  extent,  mlliUry  philosophies 
such  as  those  expressed  by  CUusewlts  and 
Mahan  and  to  some  extent  by  national  lead- 
ers and  statesmen. 


Geopcdltlcs  can  be  for  the  thinker  a  kind 
of  extension  in  space  and  time  of  his  experi- 
ence, a  deepening  and  a  widening  of  his 
private  world.  Even  though  it  may  seldom 
move  one  emotionally.  It  can  give  the  in- 
quisitive and  imaginative  mind  a  magnificent 
ranging  ground. 

The  present  overall  strategic  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  UJ3.S.R,  have  their 
basis  in  the  geoix>lltlcal  theories  set  forth 
some  SO  or  80  years  ago.  While  time  and 
the  accelerated  progress  in  technology  have 
challenged  the  validity  of  these  theories,  it  is 
essential  to  imderstand  them  and  the  effect 
that  they  have  had  in  the  last  half  century. 
Today  it  may  be  vital  to  examine  even  vision- 
ary philosophies  in  an  effort  to  find  either  a 
catalyst  or  a  dynamic  counterphllosophy  to 
communism. 

Por  example,  the  tallest  buildings  are  noth- 
ing more  than  an  extension  of  the  earth's 
surface — manmade  caves  constructed  from 
materials  taken  out  of  the  earth  and  trans- 
formed and  fashioned  into  shapes  suitable  to 
ciurent  desires.  Such  structures  would  never 
be  built  without  knowing  the  strengths,  the 
tensions,  and  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
materials  used  or  all  facts  concerning  the 
foundation.  The  same  Is  true  In  the  build- 
ing of  geopolitical  philosophies  and  the  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policies.  While  others 
may  be  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
creating  such  philosophies  and  policies,  it 
is.  nevertheless,  vital  for  everyone  affected 
by  them  to  be  fuUy  aware  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts underlying  their  adoption. 

BASIC    EARLT    PHILOEOFHTES 

8eaix>wer:  In  1890  Adm.  A.  T.  Mahan  de- 
veloped his  theory  of  insular  dominance. 
He  pointed  out '  that  nations  may  rise  or 
fall  but  no  nation  may  stand  still.  He  be- 
lieved that  expansion  was  essential  to  na- 
tional greatness.  His  theory  was  that  to  ex- 
pand, a  nation  must  be  wealthy;  to  be 
wealthy,  it  must  have  a  large  and  prosperous 
foreign  trade;  to  have  a  large  and  prosperous 
trade,  it  must  have  a  large  navy.  Insularity, 
according  to  Mahan,  was  an  invaluable  asset 
in  the  struggle  to  control  the  sea.  No  state 
with  insecure  land  frontiers  could  compete 
for  maritime  primacy  with  a  comparably 
strong  state  that  was  completely  insular; 
hence,  the  state  which  controlled  the  oceans 
and  narrow  seas  could  be  the  leader  In  world 
politics  through  its  grip  on  the  seaborne 
movement  of  commerce  and  military  forces. 

Mahan  believed  tliat  a  physically  seciu-e 
base,  such  as  an  Insular  base,  would  be  free 
of  the  economic  burden  of  having  to  defend 
Insecure  land  frontiers.  This  Is  exemplified 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  NATO  forces  in 
Europe. 

Fifty  years  ago  Mahan  predicted  that 
America's  possession  of  an  economically 
strong  and  secure  insular  base  of  continental 
proportion  might  well  be  the  means  of  her 
succeeding  Great  Britain  as  the  dominant 
maritime  power  of  ate  globe. 

Landpower :  The  theory  that  landpower  was 
more  essential  than  the  development  of  marl- 
time  supremacy  was  first  advanced  by  Sir 
Halford  K.  Macklnder,  when  he  challenged 
the  maritime  supremacy  theories  of  Admiral 
Mahan  in  1904.* 

Macklnder's  concepts  were  formulated 
around  the  greatest  land  mass — Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa — which  he  aptly  named  the  world 
island.  He  considered  the  world  island  to 
be  composed  of  two  very  different  regions, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  lying  in  a  third 
region.  Of  the  two  regions  comprising  the 
world  island,  the  first  included  the  Interior 
Of  the  Kurasian  land  mass,  dei}endent  upon 


>  In  his  bO(A,  "The  Influence  of  Seapower 
Upon  History." 

*  In  a  paper  presented  ^>eton  the  Royal 
Geographic  Society  that  year. 


overland  communications  and  relatively  In- 
accessible to  the  influence  or  domination  of 
seafaring  peoples.  This  he  named  the  heart- 
land of  Eurasia.  The  second  region  was  ex- 
terior, comprising  those  outer  areas  of  the 
world  island  which  are  generally  accessible 
to  the  sea  and  dependent  upon  sea  commu- 
nications for  a  large  element  of  their  eco- 
nomic strength.  The  maritime  outer  region 
he  named  the  coaetland  or  inner  crescent 
of  the  world  island. 

Macklnder  warned  that  If  some  central 
European  power  were  to  unite  the  advan- 
tages of  the  heartland  with  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  through  access  to  the 
sea.  there  might  arise  a  combination  of  land 
and  sea  power  that  could  easily  dominst- 
the  world.  He  feared  that  possible  leader- 
ship for  Just  such  a  superpower  could  be 
found  in  the  Germanic  peoples  of  central 
Europe. 

It  was  not  until  1919,  however,  that  the 
strategic  concept  of  Macklnder's  theories  was 
made  known  to  the  world.  In  that  year  he 
published  his  "Democratic  Ideals  and  Real- 
ity," a  book  addressed  to  the  Allied  states- 
men then  sitting  at  the  peace  table  following 
World  War  I.  In  it  he  pointed  out  the  ever 
present  threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
through  German -Russian  rapprochement  or 
through  German  domination  of  Russia.  He 
cautioned  his  readers  that:  who  rules  Eu- 
rope commands  the  heartland;  who  rules 
the  heartland  commands  the  world  island; 
and  who  rules  the  world  island  commands 
the  world.  He  feared  that  Germany  would 
get  control  of  Russia  and  In  time  accomplish 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

APPLICATIONS   or   THE    HEARTLAND   THEORT 

"nie  world  Ignored  Macklnder's  warning 
but  one  man  studied  it  carefully.  Gen.  Karl 
Haushofer,  a  German  soldier  and  scholar, 
combined  the  theories  of  earlier  geopolitical 
scholars  with  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Mac- 
kinder.  He  saw  in  these  theories  a  logical 
plan  for  German  conquest. 

The  story  is  told  that  Rudolf  Hess,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Haushofer's  took  him  to  see  Hitler  in 
the  Landsberg  jail.  From  this  and  subse- 
quent visits  came  chapter  XIV  of  "Mein 
Kampf" — Macklnder's  heartland  theory 
twisted  to  Germany's  ends.  And  to  this 
theory  Hitler  added  action. 

Haushofer's  aim  was  to  bring  about  a  tri- 
partite alUance  between  Japan,  Russia,  and 
Germany.  But,  as  is  well  known,  this  was 
not  to  be.  Nazism  and  communism  included 
an  identical  objective — world  revolution  and 
eventual  domination.  They  jointly  expressed 
the  two  most  dynamic  principles  in  the 
European  balance  of  power  and  were  his- 
torically and  politically  destined  for  eventvial 
collision.  Both  secretly  understood  the  na- 
ttire  of  the  breathing  spell  afforded  them  by 
the  Russo-German  non  aggression  pact  of 
1939.  They  knew  It  to  be  merely  a  breathing 
spell  to  prepare  for  the  Inevitable  struggle 
between  the  two  titans,  between  the  two 
philosophies  of  [>olltlcal  and  economic  life 
most  concerned  with  the  domination  of  the 
heartland.  It  mtist  be  recognized  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  thrown  not  so  much  into  the 
camp  of  the  Allies  as  back  into  her  original 
domestic  defense  position  respecting  Nazi 
Germany.  She  was  fighting  with  the  Allies 
against  a  common  enemy,  but  neither  guar- 
anteeing nor  tmderwiitlng  the  common  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  Nations.  This  fact 
was  not  tinderstood,  or  else  it  was  ignored, 
by  many  at  America's  leading  statesmen. 

On  the  other  hand.  Japan  was  convinced 
that  an  alliance  with  Germany  and  Russia 
would  assist  in  securing  Asia  for  the  Asi- 
atics With  Japan  calling  the  plays.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  world,  Tojo  and  Hitler  failed 
to  heed  fully  Haushofer's  warnings.  Wltb 
Russia  lost  to  the  alliance,  he  counseled 
Japan  to  strike  first  against  the  Brltlali 
Padflc    Empire    and    the    other    European 
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colonies  In  the  Pacific.  Hla  advice  to  Hitler 
was  to  direct  the  Nazi  conquest  primarily  to- 
ward the  Middle  East  with  the  Idea  of  meet- 
ing the  Invasion  forces  of  Japan  somewhere 
In  India.  Thus  both  the  heartland  and  the 
Interior  of  the  Chinese  mainland  would  be 
cut  off  and  Isolated. 

Instead  of  turning  south,  however,  Japan 
started  her  drive  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  Berlin-Tokyo  axis 
the  clash  with  Russia  became  inevitable. 

With  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
the  heartland  extended  Its  tentacles  In  all 
directions.  While  seizing  Eastern  Europe 
and  buffer  areas  In  Asia,  the  Kremlin  also 
^  '  attempted  to  gain  control  of  areas  In  north 
-  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (TrlpoUtanla  and 
the  Kars-Erzurum  area  of  Turkey).  Palling 
In  the  latter  attempts,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  con- 
sistently tried  to  foster  the  creation  of  a 
Kurdistan  Republic — to  be  carved  out  of 
Turkey,  Iraq,  and  Iran — which  would  seal  off 
all  entrances  to  Soviet  territory  through  the 
Middle  East.  All  of  these  moves  follow  the 
heartland  theory  and  its  ultimate  aim  of  con- 
trolling the  world  Island. 

CONTAINMENT    AND    THE    RIMLAND    THEORY 

But  how  do  the  geopolitical  Ideas  tie  In 
with  American  attempts  to  halt  this  growing 
Red  tide?  Shortly  after  Macklnder  advanced 
his  heartland  theory,  the  late  Prof.  N.  J. 
Spykman,  of  Yale,  pointed  out  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  fallacies  In  the  Macklnder  theory. 
Among  others,  he  felt  that  the  Inner  crescent, 
composed  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  the 
Hturopean  Peninsula,  and  the  Asiatic  coast- 
lands,  with  its  seapower  and  its  own  natural 
barriers,  was  of  greater  strength  and  power 
than  the  heartland.  He  paraphrased  Mac- 
klnder  by  saying  that  who  controls  the  Rlm- 
land,  or  Inner  crescent,  rules  Eurasia;  who 
rules  Eurasia  controls  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  Apparently  the  United  States  and 
other  allied  nations,  either  by  choice  or  ne- 
cessity, favor  the  rimland  theory.  Tills,  of 
course,  accounts  for  the  accent  on  Western 
Europe  and  the  determination  to  hold  Japan, 
Formosa,  and  southeast  Asia,  and  foster  the 
American  position  in  the  Middle  East.  This, 
in  essence.  Is  the  containment  policy. 

Containment  means,  first  of  all,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  extension  of  Communist  con- 
trol into  the  rimland — a  policy  which  was 
Inaugurated  officially  back  in  1947  with 
American  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
philosophical  basis  for  the  pursuit  of  such 
a  policy  has  often  been  cited  as  set  forth  in 
an  article  entitled,  "The  Sources  of  Soviet 
Conduct,"  by  George  P.  Kennan,  career  For- 
eign Service  officer. 

Kennan's  thesis  rests  on  the  premise  that 
there  are  two  basic  facts:  First,  that  the 
Russians  live  in  a  vast,  defenseless  plain, 
where  they  have  always  been  surrounded  by 
hostile  forces;  and,  second,  that  their  society 
and  culture  have  ever  been  weak,  disorgan- 
ized, and  primitive,  according  to  Western 
standards.  As  a  result,  Kennan  contends,  the 
Russians  have  traditionally  suffered  from  a 
sense  of  Insecurity  and  their  rulers  from 
feelings  of  Inferiority.  They  have  always 
been  consumed  by  fear — fear  of  foreign  pene- 
tration; fear  of  what  would  happen  If  the 
Russian  people  learned  the  truth  about  the 
world  outside,  or  If  foreigners  learned  the 
awful  truth  about  the  world  Inside;  fear  of 
direct  contact  between  the  Western  World 
and  their  own.  Thus,  Russia's  rulers  have 
learned  to  seek  security  only  in  waging  a 
patient  but  deadly  struggle  for  the  total  de- 
struction of  rival  power — never  in  compacts 
and  compromises  with  it. 

The  advent  of  Marxism  in  Russia,  Kennan 
holds,  and  its  doctrine  of  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  Marxism  and  capitalism,  is 
Just  a  convenient  vehicle,  serving  to  enhance 
the  concept  of  Old  Mother  Russia  encircled 
on  all  sides  by  hostile  forces.  It  has  served 
merely  to  provide  Russia's  rulers  with  a 
plausible  apology  and  jvistiflcation  for  the 
exercise  of  autocratic  power,  and  with   an 


Intense  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Russia's  cause,  without  the  urgency  of  ad- 
hering to  any  fixed  timetable  to  insure  ulti- 
mate success. 

To  Kennan  the  most  effective  policy  for  the 
West  is  a  long-range  containment  effort, 
pursued  as  steadily,  patiently,  and  resource- 
fully as  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Russians. 
This  involves  the  diligent  application  of 
Western  power  at  a  series  of  constantly  shift- 
ing geographical  and  political  p>oint8,  cor- 
responding to  the  shifts  and  maneuvers  of 
Soviet  policy.  The  West  must  confront  the 
Communists  with  unalterable  counterforce 
at  every  such  point.  The  United  States  must 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  she  is  capable 
of  dealing  successfully  with  her  own  internal 
problems,  that  she  is  a  country  that  knows 
what  she  wants,  and  that  she  possesses  a 
spiritual  vitality  capable  of  holding  her  own 
among  the  major  Ideological  currents  of  the 
time. 

In  summary,  Kennan  believed  that  such 
a  program  of  continuous  pressure  applied 
from  the  outside,  if  vigorously  pursued  for 
a  period  of  10  to  IS  years,  would  so  frustrate 
and  disillusion  Russia's  leaders  as  to  result 
In  either  a  genuine  mellowing  of  Soviet  power 
or  its  complete  collapse. 

Considerable  encouragement  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Kennan  in  the  trend  of  events 
in  Eastern  Europe  during  the  last  year  such 
as  Zhukov's  dismissal,  and  the  outbreaks  in 
Hungary  and  Poland.  Soviet  communism 
today  remains  what  it  proclaimed  itself  to 
be  40  years  ago — a  threat  to  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  But  the  nature  of  the  threat 
has  changed.  There  was  a  real  possibility 
that  the  bitterness  and  frustration  gen- 
erated by  World  War  I  (and  to  some  extent 
World  War  II)  would  turn  men's  minds  to 
communism  and  touch  off  revolutions  in 
other  countries  besides  Russia.  In  those 
days  Russia  was  militarily  helpless  to  the 
point  of  impotence;  propaganda  and  exam- 
ples were  the  weapons  of  the  Communist 
government. 

Now,  except  possibly  in  some  of  the  more 
backward  areas  of  Asia,  Communist  Party 
propaganda  has  lost  much  of  its  power  of 
appeal.  Soviet  living  conditions  are  not 
calculated  to  induce  workers  or  anyone  else 
to  embrace  its  theories  in  the  hopes  of  re« 
producing  these  conditions  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

But,  rapid  Soviet  mastery  of  deadly  weap- 
ons and  a  willingness  to  brandish  these  weap- 
ons for  purposes  of  blackmail  pose  new  and 
worse  threats. 

Today  the  sea  and  air  power  of  the  West- 
ern allies  depend  upon  the  fringing  rimlanda 
of  Eurasia  and  the  bordering  islands  and  con- 
tinents, such  as  Africa,  for  forward  bases. 
This  Insular  concept  of  strategy  was  entire- 
ly valid  in  the  days  before  the  airplane  and 
the  atomic  bomb  and  it  still  has  some  valid- 
ity today.  But  island  bases,  fringing  con- 
tinental land  masses  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  Formosa,  are  less  secure  in  the 
age  of  airpower  and  hydrogen  weapons  than 
in  the  decades  when  surface  ships  were  su^ 
preme. 

Around  the  Eurasian  periphery— on  the 
continental  rimland  and  the  fringing  is- 
lands— the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
the  advantage  of  hundreds  of  air  and  naval 
bases,  which  virtually  encircle  the  Com- 
munist heartland.  The  Communists,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  no  such  bases  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  attacks  on  the 
United  States  would  have  to  cross  great  dis- 
tances of  sea  and  air.  This  condition  has 
made  the  development  of  the  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  a  Soviet  neces- 
sity, while  shorter  range  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers are  still  suitable  for  the  West. 

THE  WAT    TO   PEACE   AND   ntEEDOM 

The  American  defense  problem  in  the  age 
of  nuclear  plenty  is  twofold.  She  must 
maintain  her  strategic  power,  enough  of  it 


so  that  any  prospective  enemy  must  believe 
that  he  cannot  survive  a  war  against  It. 
Such  strength  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
prevent  general  war.  Equally,  America  must 
be  prepared  to  exert  her  force  successfully  in 
limited  conflicts.  The  two  requirements  are 
parallel.  Neither  has  priority;  both  are  nec- 
essary. America  faces  destruction  if  she 
becomes  incapable  of  an  annihilating  stroke, 
but  she  can  Just  as  surely  be  destroyed  piece- 
by-piece  if  she  cannot  manage  the  so-called 
little  threats.  It  might  take  longer  to 
destroy  her  that  way,  but  probably  not  much. 
She  cannot  sit  Idle  while  her  foundations 
are  chiseled  away.  And,  of  course.  It  is  also 
true  that  little  threats  can  bring  on  general 
war  if  they  are  not  adequately  dealt  with  at 
the  start. 

Advances  in  transportation  and  communi- 
cation have  made  a  smaller  world,  into  which 
the  tremendous  destructlveness  of  nuclear 
weapons  must  be  crowded.  Someone  baa 
suggested  that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  like  two  deadly  enemies  locked  in 
a  small  room,  each  armed  with  a  hand 
grenade.  For  this  problem,  the  analogy  may 
be  refined  by  assuming  that  Russia  also  has 
a  knife.  If  America  does  not  provide  herself 
with  a  weapon  to  parry  Russia's  knife,  she 
can  be  cut  to  ribbons,  with  no  defense  that 
is  not  also  suicide.  If  America  should  also 
have  a  knife  she  is  then  in  a  position  to  put 
up  a  suitable  defense,  aoid  possibly  find  a  way 
out  of  the  room. 

The  Soviet  cold  war  tactics  will  succeed 
only  if  America  and  her  allies  fall  to  move 
together.  It  is  imperative  to  recognize  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  are  em- 
ploying a  combination  of  military,  political, 
and  economic  techniques  all  over  the  world 
to  achieve  Communist  ends.  The  West  re- 
quires no  less  an  Integration  of  its  own 
strategy,  and  must  realize  that  wise  use  of 
economic  and  political  power  is  Just  as  neces- 
sary as  increased  military  power. 

In  the  postwar  years  the  non-Communist 
countries,  even  though  they  differed 
among  themselves  in  opinions,  desires,  and 
needs,  have  been  pushed  together  by  the 
pressure  of  a  common  opponent  and  a  com- 
mon danger. 

There  may  have  been  a  time,  long  before 
written  history  was  set  forth  when  primitive 
people,  huddled  over  their  fires  with  the  cold 
and  darkness  pressing  in  on  them,  realized 
with  some  suddenness  that  they  must  be 
brothers  if  they  were  to  withstand  the  perils 
of  the  wilderness.  Something  like  that  has 
happened  today.  The  fire  America  and  her 
allies  cherish  and  strive  to  keep  alive  is  the 
bright  flame  of  civilization  and  freedom. 
The  cold  and  darkness  are  the  possibilities 
of  Communist  despotism  menacing  the 
human  spirit.  Much  that  was  good  came 
from  the  conquest  of  the  old  and  simpler 
danger.  Perhaps  the  new  danger  also  car- 
ries some  reward,  for  when  freedom  la 
menaced  it  Is  valued  the  more;  when 
civilization  is  attacked  it  is  realized  how 
bleak  the  world  would  be  if  the  attack  were 
to  succeed.  Americans  must  not  merely 
oppose  the  Communist  terrorism  but  hold  up 
to  the  world  a  glowing  and  warmhearted 
alternative.  Let  America  offer  her  friends 
her  confidence  and  cooperation  as  equal  to 
equal. 

America  has  lived  for  some  time  in  a  kind 
of  winter  of  the  modern  world  chilled  by 
the  cold  war.  There  have  been  short  periods 
when  there  seemed  to  be  a  coming  of  spring — 
a  possible  end  to  the  cold  war.  but  each  time 
her  hopes  have  been  in  vain.  It  might  be 
said  of  Americans  In  particular  that  no  peo- 
ple in  all  history  ever  wanted  more  to  be 
let  alone.  If  the  thought  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  being  stationed  in  Europe,  In 
Asia,  or  anywhere  else  overseas  is  accepted, 
it  is  because  it  Is  believed  that  this  action, 
so  many  miles  away,  may  make  it  a  little 
more  certain  that  the  Americans  at  home 
may  go  more  peaceably  about  their  business. 
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America  want*  peace  and  knows  that  man- 
kind cannot  survive  without  it.  Perhaps 
the  peoples  of  the  Communist  countries 
would  understand  the  principles  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  meet  the  West  halfway  if  they 
could  be  reached.  For  this  resMon  America 
cannot  afford  to  reject  complett^ly  Commu- 
nist avowals  of  goodwill  Just  because  she  Is 
not  convinced  of  their  sincerity.  Issues  such 
as  unification  of  Germany  and  Western  mu- 
tual Influence  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
Communist  and  Western  national  Interests 
clash,  must  be  made  susceptible  to  negotia- 
tion. Naturally,  It  must  be  a  genuine  negoti- 
ation in  which  both  sides  are  no  longer 
looking  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  an 
enemy  but  for  the  accommodation  of  a  rival 
in  the  sincere  belief  that  the  survival  of  both 
Is  of  more  advantage  to  each  than  the  de- 
struction of  either.  It  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  peace  with  Russian  commu- 
nism; however,  peace  is  not  made  with  the 
doctrine  of  communism,  but  with  the  na- 
tional interesU  of  Russia.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  r^uclear  fires  may  be  escaped,  the 
true  creative!. energies  of  free  society  released, 
and  freedom  served. 

The  conteift  between  the  Communist  and 
the  free  world  must,  therefore,  be  fought  out 
on  the  diplomatic  baltleflelds.  where  the^ 
battle  will  be  won  or  lost  by  the  possession 
or  the  lack  of  certain  basic  elements  which 
decide  international  contests  on  any  field. 
These  elements  Include  the  imponderable 
but  Indispensable  support  of  the  moral  forces 
of  the  world,  which  must  recognize  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Western  cause,  and  which  In  the 
long  run  have  toppled  even  the  strongest 
t3rrannles.  Equally  Important  are  both  mili- 
tary and  economic  strength  to  permit 
America  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  with  a  world  power  which  has  only 
contempt  for  weakness.  In  both  these  cate- 
gorlee  the  United  States  must  titlll  aid  the 
free  world  where  necessary,  and  any  reduc- 
tion in  either  respect,  due  to  either  a  false 
sense  of  security  or  a  false  economy,  can 
spell  disaster. 

This  is  the  way  of  diplomacy  and  power; 
It  can  spare  America  neither  trial  nor  tension, 
but  In  the  Interminable  struggle  will  demand 
realism  and  riskUklng.  It  U  the  only  way 
left  to  the  free  people  between  the  distant 
alternative  of  full  agreement  ar.d  the  near 
alternative  of  continued  conflict. 

nCHNOLOCT.    DIPIOMACT.    AND    POWll 

(very  great  achievement  of  m<xlern  tech- 
nology may  be  used  to  bring  to  humanity 
hope  and  promise  If  mankind  will  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good,  or  may  lead  to 
despair  and  disaster  if  used  for  the  purposes 
of  aggression,  death,  and  destruction.  So 
It  Is  with  the  space  satellite.  The  rocket 
motors  which  sent  It  Into  the  upper  atmos- 
phere may  be  harnessed  for  a  great  coopera- 
tive scientific  assault  on  the  barriers  of  dis- 
tance In  space,  or  they  may  be  used  to  propel 
destruction  upon  defenseless  millions.  The 
fantastic  speed  of  modern  scientiCiC  and  tech- 
nical advance  permits  no  procraiitinatlon  In 
deciding  on  the  course  to  take. 

Wise,  forward-looking  diplomacy,  sup- 
ported with  effective  power,  offers  free  men 
a  raUonal  hope  for  survival.  It  will  tax  them 
not  only  In  resolution  but  also  In  resources. 
To  prevail  with  diplomacy  and  power  against 
the  Communist  world,  America  must  undo  its 
Ues  with  truth  and  must  challenge  Its  threats 
of  aggression  with  superior  power.  No  more 
formidable  task  has  ever  confronted  the 
American  people.  No  more  fearful  Judgment 
has  ever  awaited  them  should  they  fail. 


OPENING  THE  BANKERS'  EYES  TO 
CREDIT  UNIONS 
Mr.  BURDICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  American  Bankers  Association  held 
its  56th  Annual  Savings  and  Mortgage 
Conference  in  New  York. 

The  American  Banker  has  reported 
that  the  bankers  attending  this  confer- 
ence "got  an  eye-opening  report  on  one 
of  their  liveliest  competitors,  the  credit 
imions."  The  eye-opening  rep>ort  in 
question  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Rudolf 
Modley  who  told  the  bankers  that  credit 
unions  now  have  assets  amotmting  to 
$4.3  billion  and  they  have  share  holdings 
amounting  to  nearly  $4  billion. 

These  figures  bring  up  some  Important 
comparisons,  and  they  raise  some  im- 
portant questions  for  the  future  of  the 
commercial  banking  system  of  the  coun- 
try. 

PAID-IN  CAPITAL  ABOtTT  EQUAL 

First,  consider  this:  The  share  hold- 
ings, of  credit  unions  or  what  we  would 
call  "paid-in  capital"  in  commercial 
banking,  is  now  about  the  sEune  as  the 
paid-in  capital  of  all  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  On  Jime 
23  of  last  year  the  paid-in  capital  of  all 
these  banks  amounted  to  only  $4.5  bil- 
lion, or  roughly  one-half  billion  dollars 
more  than  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
credit  unions. 

On  that  date  the  paid-in  capital,  plus 
notes  and  debentures  of  all  insured  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  country,  came  to 
only  $5.3  billion.  In  the  case  of  all  in- 
siu'ed  commercial  banks.  I  do  not  have  a 
separation  of  the  figures  as  between  cap- 
ital stock  on  the  one  hand  and  the  notes 
and  debentures  on  the  other.  But  that 
is  unimportant. 

The  contrasts  in  the  ways  which  the 
credit  unions  and  the  commercial  banks 
use  their  paid-in  capital  make  the  in- 
teresting points. 

•mCNTT-BEVXN    BILLION    DOLLAI8    OF    OOVESN- 
MXNT    OBUCATIONS    ON    CREATED    MONKT 

As  has  beeen  noted,  the  total  assets 
of  the  credit  unions  are  only  $4.3  bil- 
lion— only  slightly  more  than  their 
paid-in  capital.  Unlike  the  commercial 
banks,  the  credit  unions  do  not  create 
money.  Credit  unions  have  a  certain 
amount  of  money  invested,  by  their 
members,  and  they  can  lend  and  invest 
no  more  than  the  members  have  put  in. 
They  can  make  loans  to  their  members. 
They  can  invest  in  certain  amounts  of 
U.S.  Government  securities  and  in  in- 
sured building  and  loan  and  savings  and 
loans  institutions. 

The  commercial  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  create  money.  As  of  Jime  23, 1958, 
the  insured  commercial  banks,  on  their 
$5.3  billion  of  paid-in  capital,  had  ac- 
quired and  were  holding  $63.5  billion  of 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  These  holdings  of  U.S. 
Government  obligations  alone  amounted 
to  bbout  12  times  the  amoimt  of  their 
paid-in  capital. 

In  addition,  these  banks  held  at  least 
$13.7  billion  of  tax-exempt  obligations 
of  the  States  and  subdivisions.  This  was 
the  amount  of  such  obligations  which 
they  held  at  the  end  of  1957,  and  such 


holdings  have  long  been  on  the  increase. 

It  is  probable  that  by  midyear  1958  their 
holdings  of  these  obligations  were  sub- 
stantially larger. 

All  of  the  assets  of  the  insured  com- 
mercial banks  on  June  23  came  to  $225.9 
billion.  These  assets  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  securities  I  have  mentioned. 
$95  billion  in  loans  outstanding  to  busi- 
ness, consumers,  security  dealers,  and  so 
on,  and  included  about  $43  billion  in  cash. 

On  the  liability  side  of  the  account, 
insured  commercisd  banks  had,  of  course, 
some  earnings  on  their  paid-in  capital 
which  had  not  been  distributed  to  the 
stockholders.  In  other  words,  there  are 
earnings  from  previous  years  on  the 
created  money  which  by  one  method  of 
comparison  should  be  counted  as  in- 
vested capital.  These  banks  had  on 
June  23.  $3.7  billion  of  undivided  profits; 
$8.4  billion  of  surplus,  and  about  $0.5 
billion  in  reserves  which,  when  added  to 
capital,  makes  a  total  capital  account 
of  $17.9  billion.  If  we  compare  their 
total  capital  account  to  their  holdings  of 
U.S.  Government  obligations,  we  find 
that  their  holdings  of  these  obligations 
amount  to  3 ',^2  times  their  total  capital 
account. 

PRIVILXCE8    TO    BANKS    INTENDB)    FOR    SXKVICES 
TO    LOCAL   COMICXTNTTIXS 

I  have  some  serious  reservations  about 
allowing  the  commercial  banks  to  create 
money — which  is  done  on  a  delegation 
of  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Government — 
to  acquire  UJS.  Crovertunent  securities 
and  tax-exempt  securities  of  the  State 
and  local  governments.  If  it  is  wise  to 
allow  the  commercial  banks  to  do  this, 
should  the  law  be  amended  to  permit  the 
credit  unions  to  operate  on  a  fractional- 
reserve  system  and  create  money  to  buy 
and  hold  these  kinds  of  securities? 

The  original  idea  which  Justified  all 
the  privileges  extended  commercial 
banking — the  privilege  of  chartering, 
with  limited  monopoly  protection,  the 
privilege  of  creating  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  on — ^was 
that  the  commercial  banks  would  use 
these  in  service  to  the  local  communities. 
It  seems  to  me  the  commercial  bankers 
are  getting  too  far  away  from  their 
proper  function — serving  the  credit 
needs  of  their  local  communities  when 
they  become  simply  holders  of  securities 
of  the  United  States  and  tax-exempt 
securities  of  the  State  and  local  com- 
munities. 


THE    CORNEY    DRAINAGE    SYSTEM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
ol  Louisiana  is  proud  of  its  fishing  and 
hiuiting  areas,  made  possible  by  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  surface  waters.  Many  of 
these  are  parallel  streams  which  flow 
from  southern  Arkansas  into  Louisiana, 
thence  to  the  Ouachita  River.  One  such 
system  of  streams  and  bayous  is  called 
the  Comey  drainage  system,  consisting 
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of  Comer  Lake.  Comcy  Creek  and  other 
tributaries. 

Once  the  Comey  Drainage  System  was 
an  abundant  source  of  fish  and  small 
game,  an  established  recreation  area, 
supporting  commercial  fishing,  trapping, 
and  providing  water  for  livestock. 

In  southern  Arkansas,  however,  oil  was 
discovered.  Large  fields  of  oil  wells 
sprang  up  along  the  borders  of  streams 
which  formed  the  Comey  system.  Al- 
though the  operation  of  these  wells 
brought  in  valuable  oils,  also  supplied  in 
even  greater  quantity  was  an  utterly 
valueless  byproduct  a  brine  of  high  salt 
and  acid  content. 

Getting  rid  of  the  large  volumes  of 
brine  was  most  cheaply  accomplished  by 
discharging  them  to  the  surrounding  land 
from  which  they  made  their  way  into  the 
waters  of  the  Comey  drainage  system. 
Later,  holding  pits  of  earthem  walls 
were  hastily  constructed  by  bulldozer 
operation.  Tljese  were  far  from  water- 
proof and  the  brines  continued  to  seep 
into  the  nearby  surface  streams.  Resi- 
dents of  the  sportsmen's  paradise  in 
Louisiana  soon  found  that  the  blessings 
of  oil  enjoyed  by  Arkansas  signified  a 
curse  to  themselves. 

Pollution  of  these  waters  became  so 
severe  and  complaints  mounted  so  high, 
that  the  Public  Health  Service,  imder  its 
enforcement  powers,  was  called  in  to 
conduct  a  hearing,  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. Witness  8if£er  witness  took  the 
stand  to  tjestify  about  the  ways  in  which 
the  pollut|ion  from  Arkansas  was  dam- 
aging the  stream,  their  uses  of  it,  and 
their  properties.  They  told  of  large- 
scale  fish  kills,  corroded  metal  boat  parts, 
disintegrated  fishing  lines,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  *he  formerly  abundant 
fish  and  wildlife.  Farmers  who  de- 
pended upon  the  stream  as  a  source  of 
water  for  livestock  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  cattle  and.  in  one  case,  abandon 
land  which,  once  flooded  by  the  acid- 
laden  waters,  could  no  longer  produce 
crops. 

One  farmer,  relating  his  experiences. 
Indicated  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
water  in  the  following  colloquy  : 

Question.  When  you  noticed  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  this  water,  did  you  taste  It? 

Answer.  Man,  It  stvmk  so  bad  you  couldn't 
afford  to  taste  It.  Too  mucii  slime  in  It.  and 
stuff  like  that  *  *  *  I  had  a  nice  peach  or- 
chard, selling  peaches  every  year,  and  I  had 
this  land  all  plowed  up  and  broke  up  there, 
and  this  overflow  backed  In  on  It  there,  and 
In  6  weeks*  time  every  tree  was  dead. 

Another    farmer,    in    matter-of-fact 

language  that  masked  what  must  have 

been  a  personal  economic  catastrophe, 

^  described  how  the  polluted  water  affected 

him. 

Question.  Will  you  explain  what  you  were 
doing  on  those  90  acres  of  land  and  what 
occiirred  to  you? 

Answer.  Well,  we  used  it  mostly  as  a  dairy 
farm.  We  had  a  lot  of  other  land  rented 
that  we  also  used,  and  In  1052  pollution  hit 
us;  we  felt  a  UtUe  reralts  of  It.  In  1958  It 
almost  got  us;  and  In  1954  It  completely  got 
us. 

Question.  When  you  say  It  completely  got 
you.  what  happened? 

Answer.  WequiU 


Question.  How  many  head  of  eattle  did 
jon  have? 

Answer.  We  had  a  total  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  forty  bead. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  with  tbem? 

Answer.  We  la«t  96  head  of  them,  they 
died. 

Question.  What  happened  to  the  timber 
along  the  creek  where  the  creek  overflowed? 

Answer.  It  began  to  die,  and  also,  the 
land  It  backed  out  on,  approximately  CO  or 
70  acres.  It  ruined  it  totally  as  a  pasture 
and  as  farm  land. 

A  trapper  told  of  how  his  business  of 
trapping  along  Comey  Creek  was  dam*- 
aged: 

Everything  has  been  killed  In  the  creek, 
and  the  furbeariug  animals  has  done  quit 
traveling  It.  They  don't  feed  there  any 
more;  there's  nothing  there  for  them;  not 
even  a  frog. 

And  another  citizen  of  the  area  who 
spent  several  thousand  dollars  building  a 
private  camp  along  the  waters  of  the 
creek  was  forced  to  give  up  the  use  of  it 
because  of  the  pollution: 

Of  course  the  loss  to  me  has  been  the  loss 
of  the  use  of  my  camp  which  has  been  ren- 
dered entirely  useless,  but  the  principal  loss 
to  me  Is  the  loss  In  my  family  recreation  with 
my  two  boys  whom  I  used  to  be  able  to  take 
out  of  school  at  three  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon and  take  them  up  there  for  a  nice  fish- 
ing trip. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  testimonj',  the 
Public  Health  Service  compelled  the  oil- 
well  operators  to  install  equipment  for 
pumping  brines  back  into  the  wells 
themselves  in  order  to  avoid  further  con- 
tamination of  the  streams.  Despite 
these  installations,  because  the  soil  in 
the  area  has  been  so  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  brines  which  still  wash  into 
the  stream  each  time  it  rains,  it  will 
be  years  before  the  waters  of  the  Corney 
drainage  system  are  restored  to  their 
former  quality. 


NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  March  9,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota, and  Iowa  and  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  national  milk  san- 
itation bill  we  are  sponsoring.  My  bill  is 
H.R.  3840.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  Al  Stedman,  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial and  feature  writer,  farm  editor, 
and  recognized  authority  on  Federal  milk 
sanitation  standaids  and  milk  orders, 
wrote  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  entitled  "Uncle 
Sam's  Milk."  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest.  In  this  edi- 
torial, he  calls  attention  to  what  is  going 
on  under  our  eyes  in  the  way  of  a  new 
Federal  milk  order  in  the  Washington 
area.  This  order  is  so  far-reaching 
that — and  I  quote  Mr.  Stedm&n's  edi- 
torial— "it  applies  itself  to  sales  of  milk 
to  all  Government  agencies,  whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local.  This  includes 
all  defense  agencies  and  military  posts, 
docks,  wharves,  piers,  and  ships  in  the 
Nation's  key  defense  area.  And  it  ap- 
plies specifically  to  fresh  or  frozen  con- 
centrated milk  that  can  be  and  of  t»i  has 
been  sold  to  Government  defense  agen- 


cies at  economical  costs  to  them."  Mr. 
Stedman  also  states:  "Finally,  an  order 
omission  opens  the  way  for  Washington 
area  milk  prices  and  Government  milk 
costs  to  rise  as  high  as  the  artificial  re- 
striction of  supply  helps  push  them. 
The  order  regulates  supplies  but  not 
prices." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks the  article  by  Mr.  Stedman  along 
with  the  proposed  Federal  milk  order. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  proper 
committee  would  look  into  this  new  Fed- 
eral milk  order,  as  It  will  affect  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
area. 

Mr.  Stedman's  article  follows: 

In  formidable  and  bipartisan  strength. 
Midwest  House  Members  In  Washington  thla 
afternoon  will  raise  for  later  decision  a  key 
issue.  This  is  the  question  of  abolishing 
Federal.  State,  and  municipal  barriers 
against  freedom  of  Interstate  commerce  In 
milk  of  established  wholeaomenesa  and  qual- 
ity. Their  abolition  would  be  achieved  by 
enactment  of  the  Lester  Johnson  bUl. 

Special  target  wUl  be  the  new  Federal 
milk  order  now  being  proposed  for  the  Wash- 
ington area  by  tlie  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  amazing  15,000-word  Oovem- 
ment  edict  would  regulate  milk  supplies  for 
the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  and  nine  surround- 
ing counties  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The 
order  Is  In  itself  a  ■ummatlon  of  types  of 
milk  barriers  being  used  to  waU  out  milk 
that  can  compete  with  local  dairy  monopolies. 

The  order  starts  by  complaining  against 
"increasing  competition"  from  such  outside 
nUlk.  It  proceeds  to  Impose  the  usual  Fed- 
eral restrictions  plus  some  more.  Then  It 
gives  special  Federal  sanction  to  milk  regu- 
lations of  surrounding  municipalities.  Thus 
it  authorizes  them  to  bar  any  outside  mUk 
they  choose  by  simple  refusals  to  Inspect,  as 
Washington  already  doea. 

Prom  that  point,  the  proposed  order  ap- 
plies itself  to  sales  of  milk  to  all  Ooverntnent 
agencies  whether  Federal,  State,  or  local. 
This  Includes  aU  defense  agendas  and  mUl- 
tary  poets,  docks,  wharves,  piers,  and  ships  In 
the  Nation^  key  defense  area.  And  It  ap- 
plies specifically  to  freah  or  froaen  concen- 
trated milk  that  can  be  and  often  has  been 
sold  to  Oovernment  defense  agencies  st 
economical  costs  to  them. 

Finally,  an  order  omission  c^;)ens  the  way 
for  Washington  area  milk  prices  and  Gov- 
ernment milk  costs  to  rise  as  high  as  the 
artiflclal  restriction  of  supply  helps  push 
them.  The  order  regulates  supplies  but  not 
prices.  Its  stipulated  prices  are  merely 
mlnlmums.  Right  now  actual  Washington 
area  milk  prices  are  much  above  the  order's 
show-window  figures. 

Of  course,  the  2.000  or  so  dairy  fanners 
supplying  that  market  have  a  natiural  ad- 
vantage due  to  location  and  hauling  costs 
that  cannot  t>e  taken  from  them.  But  why 
deliberately  erect  artificial  barriers  on  top 
of  the  natural  one?  Our  Oovernment  claims 
to  be  founded  on  principles  of  freedom  of 
competition  «nd  enterprise.  These  princi- 
ples can  be  applied  in  ways  that  treat  Oov- 
ernment suppliers  fairly.  Or.  In  the  face 
ol  severe  budget  problems,  they  can  be 
flouted  to  dlscrinUuate  between  dtiaens  and 
Inflate  Oovernment  oosta. 

Midwest  dairying  asks  that  these  princi- 
ples be  reaffirmed  by  enactment  of  the  John- 
son biU.  Our  farmers,  cooperatives,  and 
milk  handlers  are  Americans,  too.  They  pay 
taxes  to  the  Oovernment.  Their  sons  help 
man  Its  defenses.  Thej  ask  Congress  by 
enacting  the  Johnson  bill  to  get  rkl  al  such 
harmful  and  costly  discriminations  as  ths 
proposed  Washington  order  exemplifies. 
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I  From  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service.  7  CFR  pt.  003. 
Docket  No.  AO-20S  ] 

Handlino  or  Mnjc  w  WAsmwoitm,  D.C., 
MABKZToro  AaxA — Nones  or  Rsvbsd  Rac- 

OMMtJrVTD    r>ECI8ION    AND    OVPOBlUNrTT    TO 

PiLS  WarnxN  Excrpnoifs  Thestto  WrrH 
R^PCCT  TO  Pboposcd  Maskbtino  Aosxs- 
MUrrAKDOKDEB 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1037.  as 
amended  (7  V3.C.  601  et  seq.).  and  the  ap- 
plicable rules  of  practice  and  procedure,  gov- 
erning the  formulation  of  marketing  agree- 
menU  and  marketing  orders  (7  CFR  pt.  900) , 
notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  filing  with  the 
hearing  clerk  of  this  revised  recommended 
decision  of  the  Deputy  Administrator.  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service.  VS.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
marketing  agreement  and  order  regulating 
the  handling  of  milk  In  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  marketing  area.  Interested  parties  may 
file  written  exceptions  to  this  recommended 
decision  with  the  hearing  clerk,  room  112. 
Administration  Building,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  not  later 
than  the  close  of  business  the  10th  day  after 
publication  of  thU  decision  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  exceptions  should  l>e  filed  in 
quadruplicate. 

Preliminary  statement:  A  public  hearing 
on  a  proposed  marketing  agreement  and  or- 
der was  called  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  a  petition  filed  by  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion. The  hearing  was  held  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  April  8-19.  1967.  pursuant  to  a  notice 
duly  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
February  27,  1957  (22  F.R.  1116).  The  period 
until  June  14,  1957.  was  allowed  interested 
parties  for  the  filing  of  briefs  on  the  record. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  evidence  Introduced 
at  the  hearing  and  the  record  thereof,  the 
Deputy  Administrator.  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  on  May  26.  1958  (23  F.R.  3719), 
filed  With  the  bearing  clerk.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  his  recommended  decision  on 
all  Issues  except  the  issue  of  class  I  price. 
It  was  stated  In  the  decision  that  the  hear- 
ing would  be  reopened  to  receive  further 
evidence  on  this  issue.  The  period  until 
July  a,  1958  was  provided  for  the  filing  of 
written  exceptions  to  the  recommended  deci- 
sion. 

The  reopened  hearing  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 22-25,  1958,  pursuant  to  a  notice 
diily  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
(23  FJl.  0909).  The  notice  set  forth  a 
revised  class  I  price  proposal  made  by  the 
proponent  cooperative  association  and 
stated  that  Interested  parties  might  submit 
additional  evidence  on  all  Issues  Included 
In  the  original  hearing  notice.  The  period 
until  November  3,  1958.  was  allowed  inter- 
ested parties  for  the  filing  of  briefs  on  the 
record. 

In  arriving  at  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations set  forth  In  this  revised 
decision  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  record  evidence  of  the  reopened  hearing 
and  to  the  exceptions  filed  to  the  initial 
recommended  decision. 

The  material  Issues  of  record  related  to: 

1.  Whether  the  handling  of  milk  in  the 
market  Is  In  the  current  of  Interstate  com- 
merce or  directly  burdens,  obstructs  or 
affects  interstate  ccHnmerce  In  milk  or  its 
products; 

2.  Whether  marketing  conditions  Justify 
the  issuance  of  a  marketing  agreement  or 
order:  and 

8.  If  an  order  is  issued  what  Its  pro- 
visions should  be  with  respect  to: 

(a)  Scope  of  regulation; 

(b)  The  classifies tion  of  milk; 


(c)  The  level  and  method  of  determining 
class  prices; 

(d)  The  method  to  be  tised  in  distribut- 
ing proceeds  among  producers;  and 

(e)  Administrative  provisions. 

Findings  and  conclusions:  Upon  the  evi- 
dence adduced  at  the  hearing  and  the  rec- 
ord thereof.  It  Is  hereby  found  and  con- 
cluded that: 

Character  of  commerce:  The  handling  of 
milk  In  the  Washington.  D.C..  marketing 
area  is  in  the  current  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  directly  burdens,  obstructs,  or 
affects  the  handling  of  milk  and  its  products. 

The  Washington  fluid  milk  market  is  an 
Interstate  market  encompassing  not  only 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  the  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  counties  of  both  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Within  this  market  there  Is 
a  substantial  and  continuing  interstate 
commerce,  both  In  the  procurement  of  milk 
and  in  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  and  Its  products. 

The  District  of  Columbia  which  is  but  a 
part  of  the  area  comprising  the  whole  mar- 
ket, is  entirely  urbanized  and  must  rely 
completely  on  movements  of  milk  In  Inter- 
state commerce  for  Its  supply.  Milk  for  the 
market  is  regularly  supplied  by  dairy  farmers 
In  the  four-State  area  of  Maryland.  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Sta- 
tistics presented  by  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia Milk  Producers  Association,  whose 
members  produce  approximately  90  percent 
of  the  total  market  supply,  indicate  that  for 
the  month  of  March  1956.  49  percent  of  their 
milk  originated  from  farms  located  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  46  percent  from  farms  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  2  percent  from  farms 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  2  percent 
from  larms  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
In  addition,  at  least  two  substantial  han- 
dlers In  the  market  procure  their  milk  sup- 
ply from  other  sources.  One  of  these  deal- 
ers procures  ills  supply  through  the  Capitol 
Milk  Producers  Association  from  farms  lo- 
cated In  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
The  other  dealer,  whose  bottling  and  dis- 
tributing plant  Is  located  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
procures  his  supply  primarily  from  two  co- 
operative associations,  one  of  whose  plants  is 
located  In  the  State  of  Peiuisylvanla  and 
the  other  In  the  SUte  of  Virginia.  Milk 
from  the  Virginia  plant  is  supplied  by  dairy 
farmers  located  in  Virginia  and  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  milk  from  the  Pennsylvania 
plant  Is  supplied  by  dairy  farmers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  in  West  Virginia. 

Distributors  whose  plants  are  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  regular  and 
substantial  route  sales,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  extending  into  the  adjacent  counties 
of  both  Virginia  and  Maryland.  One  such 
distributor  also  makes  regular  sales  Into  the 
State  of  Delaware  as  weU  as  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Distrib- 
utors whose  plants  are  located  In  nearby 
Maryland  and  distributors  whose  plants  are 
located  In  nearby  Virginia  regularly  compete 
with  distributors  whose  plants  are  located 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  contract  sales 
to  Federal  and /or  State  installations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  One  substantial  handler  processes 
and  packages  frozen  concentrated  milk  at 
his  Washington,  D.C.,  plant  which  milk  Is 
later  transported  to  naval  Installations  in 
the  State  oLFlorlda.  In  addition,  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Associ- 
ation makes  substantial  spot  sales  of  bulk 
mUk  to  outlets  In  the  States  of  New  Jersey. 
North  Carolina,  and  Florida. 

Milk  produced  for  the  local  fluid  market, 
but  which  may  be  In  excess  of  current  fluid 
needs.  Is  processed  into  manufactured  mUk 
products  in  nearby  manufacturing  plants 
which  products  are  sold  on  the  national  mar- 
ket In  competition  with  similar  products 
Irom  aU  parts  at  the  coiintry.    In  addition 


manufactiu'ed  dairy  products  such  as  cottage 
cheese,  sour  cream,  and  ice  cream  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  local  market  from  sources 
outsldfc  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

From  the  foregoing  it  Is  evident  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  milk  In  the  Washington 
market  does  move  In  the  current  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  directly  burdens,  ob- 
structs or  affects  interstate  commerce  of  milk 
and  Its  products. 

Need  for  an  order:  Marketing  conditions 
In  the  Washington,  D.C..  marketing  area 
Justifying  the  Issuance  of  a  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order. 

For  a  period  of  about  14  years  from  Febru- 
ary 1940  to  August  1954.  marketing  condi- 
tions in  the  Washington  market  were,  in  gen- 
eral, orderly  and  stabilized.  During  the  pe- 
riod from  Februsuy  1940  untU  April  1947  the 
market  was  regulated  under  Federal  Order  45. 
That  order  was  terminated  effective  April  1, 
1947.  at  the  request  of  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association,  a  co- 
operative association  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  the  producers  supplying  the  market. 
Throughout  the  period  In  which  the  order 
was  in  effect  the  market  was  generally  in 
short  supply  and  supplemental  outside  milk 
was  regularly  imported  to  meet  the  fluid 
needs  of  the  market.  After  the  termination 
of  the  order  the  market  continued  to  be 
In  short  supply  until  early  In  1951.  Tluough- 
out  the  period  In  which  the  market  was  In 
short  supply  the  blended  prices  returned  to 
all  producers  on  the  market  were  very  near 
the  class  I  price. 

SulMequent  to  the  termination  of  the 
Federal  order  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers  Association  continued  to 
market  the  milk  of  its  producer -members 
on  a  classified  use  basis  and  to  return  a 
blended  price  to  its  members.  The  Capitol 
Milk  Producers  Association,  which  markets 
the  milk  of  its  producer-members  through 
one  substantial  handler  In  the  market,  on 
the  other  hand,  lias  sold  the  mUk  of  Its 
members  on  a  flat  price  basis  which  price  has 
approximated  the  blended  price  which  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  I»roducers  Asso- 
ciation has  returned  to  its  members.  The 
iiandler  who  piirchases  this  milk  has  main- 
tained a  very  high  Class  I  utilization,  cur- 
rently about  95  percent.  The  utilization  of 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Association,  whUe  varying,  has  In  some 
months  of  1956  been  as  low  as  65  percent  in 
class  I. 

A  substantial  handier  who  prior  to 
Octol>er  1,  1954,  purchased  his  milk  from  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  association  on  a 
Classified  use  basis  now  purchases  his  milk 
from  two  cooperatives,  one  in  Virginia  and 
one  In  Pennsylvania,  on  a  negotiated  flt-t 
price  basis.  The  handler's  current  utUlza- 
tlon  approximates  95  percent  of  class  I.  The 
loss  of  this  class  I  outlet  has  increased  the 
volume  of  milk  from  members  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion utilized  in  manufacturing  uses,  thus 
lowering  the  blended  prices  returned  to  the 
members  of  this  association,  and  Indirectly, 
the  returns  to  members  of  the  Capitol  Milk 
Producers  Association  whose  milk  is  pur- 
chased on  a  price  related  to  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  blended  price.  At  the  same 
time  the  advantage  which  the  handler 
buying  milk  through  the  Capitol  Milk 
Producers  Association  has  maintained  over 
other  handlers  in  the  market  in  the  cost  of 
class  I  milk  has  been  further  enhanced. 
The  record  evidence  does  not  reveal  the 
prices  paid  by  the  one  handler  to  the  two 
cooperatives  who  supply  his  needs.  How- 
ever, it  does  show  that  the  prices  paid  to 
the  two  cooperatives  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  and  do  vary  from  month  to  month. 

The  trend  of  Increasing  milk  supplies  in 
the  Wsstilngton  market  is  typical  of  the 
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dairy  Induitry  itntnaij  throuthout  tht 
eountiy.  With  th«  InorMM  In  milk  luppllM 
locally  and  in  adjaoant  marketo.  Washing- 
ton handler*  who  purohaaa  thalr  milk  on  a 
claaalflad  um  haali  hara  tnoounterad  In- 
oraaalng  compatltlon  In  thalr  regular  rout* 
dtitrlbution  at  well  aa  on  contract  ealee  to 
Pederal  Oovernment  Inatallatlona.  Govern- 
ment contract  purchasea  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  represent  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  class  I  sales  In  the  market.  In  recent 
years  Washington  area  handlers  have  en- 
coxmtered  increased  competition  from  out- 
side dealers  using  milk  surplus  to  their  nor- 
mal market  with  the  result  that  bid  prices 
to  supply  class  I  milk  to  Government  In- 
stallations currently  reflect  values  only 
slightly  In  excess  of  milk  disposed  of  In 
manufacturing  use. 

In  an  effort  to  preserve  their  established 
class  I  outlets  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers  Association  has  priced  milk 
to  its  buyers  at  prices  calculated  to  meet 
the  competition  from  the  flat  price  buyers 
In  their  regular  trade  and  the  outside  deal- 
ers on  contract  business  for  Govermnent 
Installations.  One  substantial  handler  tes- 
tified that  his  company  paid  as  many  as  six 
different  class  I  prices  for  the  same  quality 
milk.  This  must  be  presumed  to  be  typical 
of  all  other  handlers  In  the  market  since  the 
association  witnesses  pointed  out  that  all  of 
the  regular  buyers  purchasing  milk  for  any 
particular  outlet  were  charged  the  same 
prices.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
local  producers  to  hold  their  class  I  outlets, 
local  handlers  have  not  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful In  holding  the  contract  business. 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Association  currently  supplies  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  class  I  milk  for  the  market 
and  an  even  greater  proportion  of  the  re- 
serve supply.  In  earlier  years  arrangements 
with  one  of  the  larger  handlers  in  the  mar- 
ket who  maintains  a  receiving  and  manufac- 
turing plant  at  Frederick,  Md..  provided  a 
basis  whereby  the  cooperative  association 
could  direct  milk  to  the  several  handlers  in 
the  quantities  and  at  the  time  needed.  Milk 
not  needed  for  fluid  uses  was  held  at  the 
Ft«derlck  plant  for  manufacturing  usea.  In 
order  to  better  serrlce  the  market  and  to 
return  the  highest  possible  prices  to  Its  pro- 
ducer-members the  association  In  1956  ac- 
quired Its  own  manufacturing  plant.  This 
acquisition  has  provided  substantially  greater 
flexibility  In  marketing  on  the  part  of  the 
association.  Notwithstanding,  the  loss  of 
class  I  outlets,  and  the  extensive  price  cut- 
ting which  has  prevailed  over  an  extended 
period,  have  resulted  In  Increasing  market 
Instability,  which  If  continued,  may  lead  to 
s  complete  breakdown  of  the  marketing  sys- 
tem. This  situation  constitutes  a  contin- 
uing and  serious  threat  to  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  for  the 
Washington  area. 

It  Is  concluded  that  the  Issuance  of  a 
marketing  agreement  and  order  for  the 
Washington  market  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  stabilization  of  the  fluid  milk 
market  and  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  act.  The  adoption  of 
a  classlfled  price  plan  based  on  audited  util- 
isation of  handlers  will  provide  a  uniform 
system  of  pricing  of  milk  to  all  handlers 
and  will  assure  a  fair  division  of  returns 
to  all  producers.  Ths  public  hearing  pro- 
oadurt  requirtd  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
kttlni  Agreamtnt  Act  will  provldt  oppor- 
tunity for  raprwantatlon  of  protfuofri.  han* 
dlers,  and  to  tha  publlo  to  prcsant  Informa- 
tion on  markatlnf  oonditlona  and  partloi- 
fiata  In  the  datarmlnatlon  of  prloM  for  mim 
n  the  arM, 

Tha  markatlng  araai  Tha  Washington, 
DO.,  markatlnf  araa  should  Include  all  of 
tha  ttrrttory  In  tha  Dlatrlot  of  Oolumbtai 
tht  otty  of  Alftandrtft  and  tht  omintlei  ol 
ArUniton,  FatrfaR,  Prlnea  William,  all  in  the 
■tate  of  Vlritnla,  and  the  oountlee  of  Prince 


Oeorgee  (exclusive  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  town  of  Laurel),  Montgomery,  Charlea, 
and  St.  Marys;  the  southern  portion  of  Cal- 
Tert  County,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
Frederick  (including  the  city  of  Frederick ), 
all  m  the  Bute  of  Uaryland.  together  with 
all  plera,  docka,  and  wharves  connected 
therewith  and  Including  all  territory  within 
such  boundaries  which  Is  occupied  by  Oov- 
ernment (municipal.  State,  or  Federal)  In- 
stallations, Institutions,  or  other  establish- 
ments. 

The  maximum  area  of  regulation  as  set 
forth  In  the  several  proposals  contained  In 
the  hearing  notice  Included,  in  addition  to 
the  area  herein  proposed,  the  counties  of 
Accomack  and  Northampton  in  Virginia  and 
the  counties  of  Talbot.  Dorchester.  Wicom- 
ico, Worcester,  Somerset,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  Calvert  County  and  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Washington,  Howard,  and  Anne 
Arundel,  and  the  town  of  Laurel  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  all  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  papulation  of  the  area  as  herein  pro- 
poaed,  according  to  the  1950  census.  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  1.500,000  persons,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 800.000  are  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Unofflcial  population  estimates  intro- 
duced In  the  record  of  the  hearing  Indicate 
an  overall  population  growth  In  this  area 
from  1950  through  1956  of  more  than  S3 
percent,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  taken 
place  In  the  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia 
counties.  The  principal  populated  areas 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Include: 
Alexandria.  Arlington.  Falls  Church.  Fairfax 
and  Manassas,  Va.;  Bethesda,  Chevy  Chase, 
Rockvllle,  Silver  Spring,  HyattsvUle.  River- 
dale,  Mount  Rainier,  College  Park.  La  Plata, 
Leonardtown,  Prince  Frederick,  and  Fred- 
erick, Md.  The  major  Federal  Installa- 
tions In  the  area  Include  Andrews  Air  Base, 
Boiling  Field.  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital, 
Cameron  Station,  Fort  Belvolr,  Fort  Myer, 
Port  McNalr,  Mount  Alto  Veterans'  Hospital, 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Naval  Gun  Factory.  Naval  Receiving 
Station.  Patuxent  Air  Station.  Quantico 
Marine  Base,  St.  Bllaabeths,  and  Walter  Reed 
Hospital. 

Milk  for  the  marketing  area  as  herein  pro- 
posed Is  produced  under  the  applicable 
health  regulations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  in  some  Instances  local  Jurisdictions. 
Milk  produced  under  District  of  Columbia 
inspection  is  sold  throughout  the  area  since 
It  Is  acceptable  under  all  of  the  applicable 
ordinances.  Milk  produced  under  State  or 
local  health  Inspections,  while  generally  of 
similar  quality,  cannot  be  distributed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  It  Is  not  clear  from 
the  record  to  what  extent  the  respective 
State  or  local  health  authorities  accept  re- 
ciprocal Inspection.  Distributors  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  comj)ete  with  one  an- 
other throughout  most  of  the  area  herein 
proposed.  The  greater  part  of  their  business 
is  done  In  the  highly  urbanized  area  com- 
prised of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in 
Maryland,  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  and 
the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax  in 
Virginia.  Throughout  this  area  District  of 
Columbia  handlers  are  the  primary  handlers. 
However,  they  meet  substantial  local  com- 
petition In  both  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia  handlers  also  do  the 
preponderance  of  the  overall  fluid  milk  buat- 
new  tn  Charlet  and  It.  Marji  Counties, 
Md,,  and  ar.  subetanttal  handlere  tn  the 
■outhem  portion  of  Oalrert  Oeuntf  and 
the  Frederick  Oeuntj,  Md„  area  and  In 
Prinee  Wtlllam  County,  Va.  Theee  areaa, 
though  lubatantlaUy  rmtc  rural  In  char- 
acter than  the  other  parte  of  the  propeattf 
area,  repreaent  lubitantlal  ealee  areas  In 
which  Diilrtat  of  CktlvmMft  htntf  Itn  optnttt. 

The  Frederick  County  area  herein  propoeed 
for  inolualon  waa  ipeolfloally  requeited  by 


local  handlers  who  are  the  primary  dittritm- 
tora  there  but  who  would  be  brought  under 
full  regulation  by  virtue  of  ths  sales  which 
they  make  Into  Monigomsry  County.  A 
local  Frederick  handler  appeared  at  the  re- 
opened hearing  to  support  the  Inclusion  of 
additional  territory  In  Frederick  County, 
contending  that  he  had  substantial  business 
beyond  the  proposed  limits  of  ths  marketing 
area  and  would  be  r*lsadvantaged  In  'he  sale 
of  milk  outside  the  marketing  area  In  com- 
petition with  unregulated  milk. 

The  area  in  question  was  not  noticed  tn 
either  the  original  or  the  reopening  notice 
of  hearing  and  no  pclnt  in  this  regard  vas 
raised  In  exceptions  filed  to  the  recom- 
mended decision.  Inclusion  of  territory  not 
previously  noticed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
cannot  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  this 
record.  However.  If  after  an  order  is  promul- 
gated It  appears  desirable  to  consider  In- 
clusion of  additional  territory  In  Frederick 
County  In  the  marketing  area  this  may  be 
accomplished  through  an  amendment  hear- 
ing. 

It  was  concluded  In  the  initial  recom- 
mended decision  that  all  of  Calvert  County. 
Md..  should  be  Included  In  the  marketing 
area.  On  the  basis  of  exceptions  filed  to 
the  recommended  decision  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  the  reopened  hearing.  It  is  now 
concluded  that  Baltimore  handlers  do  the 
prep>onderance  of  business  In  the  northern 
portion  of  this  county  and  accordingly,  that 
only  tha  area  of  Calvert  County  which  Use 
south  of  Maryland  State  Highways  507  and 
263  appropriately  should  be  Included  in  the 
marketing  area. 

Prince  William  County  has  experienced  a 
very  considerable  suburban  development  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  Manassas 
area.  With  the  exception  of  the  southern- 
most tip,  ths  county  Is  served  exclusively  by 
District  of  Columbia  handlers  and  by  local 
Virginia  handlers  who  would  l}e  regulated  by 
virtue  of  their  business  in  other  parts  of  the 
proposed  area. 

Proponents  for  Inclusion  of  the  Quantloo 
Marine  Bass  contend  that  under  present  dr- 
cumstancee  the  conuact  milk  distributed 
through  the  base  commissary  is  a  serioue 
disrupCtvs  factor  over  a  wide  area  of  Prlnoe 
WiUlam  County.  The  Quantloo  Marine  Base 
has  been  a  substantial  outlet  for  handlers 
who  will  be  brought  under  regulation  by  the 
order.  While  such  handlers  have  not  ex- 
clusively held  this  contract  th«y  have  been 
the  primary  suppliers.  In  order  to  remove 
this  source  of  disruption  to  orderly  market- 
ing within  the  regulated  area  Quantico 
Marine  Base  must  be  Included. 

The  record  indicates  that  the  bouadsrles 
Of  the  Quantico  Marine  Base  extend  iMyood 
Prince  William  County  Into  Stafford  County. 
However,  that  portion  of  the  base  In  Stafford 
County  is  exclusively  used  as  a  maneuver  and 
firing  range.  The  inclusion  In  the  marketing 
area  of  that  portion  of  the  base  within  Prince 
WllUam  County  will  encompass  all  of  the 
administrative  barracks,  quarters,  and  salea 
area  of  the  base  and  will  tend  to  Implement 
the  Intent  of  regvUatlon. 

A  dealer  who  operates  a  plant  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. Vs.,  proposed  that  ths  portion 
of  the  Fredericksburg  area  of  the  Virginia 
State  Milk  Central  Commission  which  lies 
In  Prince  William  County,  with  the  exception 
of  ths  Quantico  Martns  Bass,  be  excluded 
from  the  marketing  area.  This  particular 
dealer  was  the  principal  proponent  for  tht 
Inclusion  uf  the  Qunniico  Marine  Base  In  tht 
area.  It  would  Im  tmpraeileal  to  eielude  this 
area  If  tht  Quantico  Marine  Baae  U  Included. 
The  eitent  of  business  done  by  this  dtaltr 
la  Iht  UnmtdUttly  lurrouiidlni  area  U  such 
that  with  Uttlt  adjustment  In  his  buslneaa 
he  may  become  fully  regulated  or  remain 
outside  the  scope  of  regulation  at  he  dttma 
btit.  In  any  tvtnt,  tnt  provUloni  of  tht 
order  are  so  drafted  that  he  has  substantial 
latitude  of  choice  in  tht  matttr  of  Impact 
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of  regulation  upon  his  operations.  In  the 
interest  of  orderly  marketing.  It  Is  necessary 
Umt  the  entire  area  of  Prlnoe  WiUlam  County 
be  included  In  the  marketing  area. 

It  is  intended  that  the  salee  of  fluid  milk 
from  plera,  docks,  and  wharves  and  to  crafts 
muored  thereat  be  included  in  the  market- 
ing area.  It  Is  also  intended  that  the  area 
Include  all  the  territory  occupied  by  Gov- 
ernment reservations,  institutions,  or  other 
such  esUblUhmenU  whether  municipal. 
Stale,  or  Federal  If  they  fall  within  the 
llmiu  of  the  area  as  denned.  The  record 
indicates  that  in  general  the  quality  re- 
qulremenU  for  mUk  for  such  InstallaUons 
are  patterned  after  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Standards  and  are  similar  to  those  for 
milk  sold  in  other  psru  of  the  marketing 
area.  These,  by  location  and  past  perform- 
ance represent  logical  areas  of  distribution 
for  Wa."»hlngton.  Virginia,  and  Maryland 
dealers  who  are  In  substantial  competition 
with  one  another  In  the  marketing  area. 
Unless  they  are  liu:luded.  regulated  handlers 
wlU  Iw  placed  at  a  serious  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  competing  with  unregulated 
dealers  for  such  sales.  The  Inclusion  of 
these  areas  will  tend  to  assure  uniform  and 
equal  costs  as  between  handlers. 

The  marketing  area  as  herein  defined 
comprises  a  contiguous,  generally  heavily 
populated  territory  served  by  the  same 
handlers.  Such  area  is  In  reality  a  single 
milk  market.  aU  part  of  which  are  icgo- 
latcd  by  health  ordinances  generally  simi- 
lar In  scope  and  enforoement.  which  coa- 
stltutss  a  practical  unit  for  the  proposed 
reculaslan. 

The  town  at  Laurel,  in  Prlnoe  Georges 
County.  Md.,  hlstoricallf  has  been  served  al- 
most excltislvely  by  Baltimore  distributors. 
While  Wasiilngton  area  handlers  who  would 
be  brought  under  negtUatioo  toff  this  order, 
have  soma  sales  there,  such  sales  are  a 
minor  portion  of  thetr  total  sales  and  the 
Inclusion  of  ths  town  might  bring  under 
regulation  Baltlnru>re  distributors  who  do  the 
major  portion  of  their  business  beyond  the 
limits  a€  dlatrlbutloa  ot  Washington 
handlers. 

Althofb  the  extreme  aouthere  portion 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  aod  a  portion  of 
Howard  County  were  proposed  for  inclitslon 
In  ths  marketing  area,  the  record  provldas 
BO  baals  for  determining  the  extent  of  btisS- 
nees  done  In  this  area  by  Washington  deal- 
ers and  it  Is  not  poaslbla  to  asoertaln 
whethv  In  tact  Washington,  Baltimore,  or 
local  dealers  ars  the  primary  dlsMhutors. 
It  u  apparcot  that  distribution  hers  by 
Washlngttm  handlers  la  not  exteaelTC  aad 
inclusion  at  theae  sress  under  regalstkm 
Is  unneoeasary  at  tnis  time. 

While  one  substantial  Washington  handler 
dlstrlbotea  milk  through  an  Independent 
vendor  In  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of 
Dorctisster.  Someraat,  Talbot,  Wloomleo, 
Worcester.  Accomack,  and  Northamp>ton,  this 
area  is  basically  rural  in  character  and  Its 
Inclusion  In  the  area  wc«ld  bring  under 
regulation  a  number  of  distributors  doing 
a  large  portion  of  their  business  in  other 
parte  at  Maryland  and  ths  SUte  of  Dela- 
ware where  Washington  area  handlers  have 
llttls  or  no  distribution.  This  distribution 
by  the  WashUigton  handler  constltutss  a 
minor  portion  of  hie  overall  fluid  builnees. 
It  Is  nalthsr  admlalstraUvely  feasible  nor 
neessssry  to  Inolude  wltlUa  the  marketinc 
area  all  of  the  terrltorlm  la  wbleh  Waah- 
ington  handltrt  do  any  buslnttt.  Xdtally, 
the  established  marks  ting  area  boundaries 
ahould  encompass  that  area  in  which  haa> 
dten  who  would  bt  rtfulattd  do  tht  prt- 

Kndtranet  of  thtlr  buslnttt  and  should 
iTt  a  minimum  of  competition  with  un> 
refulated  handlers  ouuide  tht  area.  Tht 
Ineluslon  of  any  part  of  tht  tastem  shore 
km  would  not  tend  tn  impltmtnt  thU  poiu 
tton,  but  would  plaet  Inoal  handitri  ttnN 
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Ing  the  area  In  a  disadvantageous  position 
relative  to  thalr  competition  In  the'r  normal 
area  of  distribuUon  outside  of  the  marketing 
area. 

Although  a  portion  of  Washington  County, 
Md..  was  proposed  for  Inclusion  in  tlie  mar- 
keting area  the  record  falle  to  subttantlaU 
ths  fact  that  any  handler  who  would  be 
regulated  is  presently  serving  this  area  and 
iU  Inclusion  st  this  time  Is  unnecessary. 

Milk  to  be  priced:  The  plants  which  dis- 
tribute milk  in  the  Washington,  DC.  mar- 
keting area  disposed  of  the  major  portion  of 
their  milk  receipts  for  fluid  consumption. 
Milk  intended  for  fluid  consumption  In  the 
Washington  area  is  required  to  be  produced 
in  compliance  with  Inspection  requirements 
of  the  duly  constituted  health  authorities 
having  Jurisdiction  In  the  area.  The  mini- 
mum class  prices  of  the  order  should  apply 
to  such  milk  which  Is  regularly  received  from 
dairy  farmers  at  plants  primarily  engaged 
in  the  fluid  milk  business  and  which  pas- 
teurize and  bottle  milk  for  fluid  distribution 
on  retail  or  wholesale  routes  (including 
routes  of  vendors)  or  through  plant  stores 
In  the  marketing  area  or  which  Is  received 
at  plants  which  are  regular  and  substantial 
suppliers  of  milk  to  such  pasteurizing,  bottl- 
ing or  distributing  plants.  This  milk  may  be 
Identlfled  by  providing  appropriate  defini- 
tions of  the  terms:  "Approved  plant."  "pool 
plant."  -handler,"  "dairy  farmer,"  "dairy 
ffirmer  for  other  markets."  "producer."  "pro- 
ducer-handler," "producer  milk,"  and  "other 
source  milk." 

Theee  deftnltions  are  designed  to  Identify 
the  supplies  of  milk  on  which  the  market 
regularly  and  normally  depends.  However. 
under  the  terms  of  the  order  herein  propoeed 
milk  may  be  disposed  of  for  fluid  consump- 
tion In  the  marketing  area  by  and  from 
plants  not  meeting  sueh  criteria.  It  Is  nec- 
eesary.  therefore,  to  sstabllsh  definitive 
standards  of  performance  which  may  l>e  used 
in  determining  which  plants  and  what  mUk 
oonsutute  the  regular  sooroee  of  supply  aad 
therefore  beeoms  fuUy  subject  to  regulation. 
.Such  standards  are  set  forth  in  the  order  and 
apply  uniformly  to  all  planu  wherever  lo- 
cated. Any  plant,  regardlees  of  loeatloa, 
may  bring  Itself  under  regulattoa  l;y  per- 
forming in  the  manner  required.  Any  plant 
asay  relieve  itself  from  regulation  t^  no 
longsr  operating  in  a  way  that  tarings  it 
wlthia  the  scope  of  the  order.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  dedslac  as  to  whether  a 
plant  will  be  regulated  or  unregulated  is 
determined  by  the  declaion  at  the  plant 
operator. 

The  dass  I  price  under  a  Federal  order 
la  fixed  at  a  level  which  exceeds  the  value  of 
jnlik  for  manufacturing  uses.  This  value  or 
differential  over  milk  used  for  manufactured 
dairy  products  Is  essential  as  an  incentive  to 
producers  to  supply  the  market  with  an  ade> 
quate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk 
for  fluid  consumption.  The  extra  cost  in- 
ciirred  by  producers  who  supply  milk  which 
meets  the  requirements  for  class  Z  milk  must 

be  borne  by  that  portion  of  the  milk  which 
is  marketed  as  class  I  milk.  Milk  in  excess 
of  class  I  uses,  although  an  essential  part  of 
the  fluid  milk  business,  cannot  be  expected 
to  return  producers  more  than  a  manufac- 
turing value.  Ths  only  ouUst  for  reserve 
milk  not  needed  for  fluid  usss  is  In  the  form 
of  nvanufactured  milk  products  and  such 
products  must  be  marketed  on  a  national 
market  In  competition  with  similar  products 
which  can  bt,  and  art,  madt  throufhout  tht 
country  from  ung radtd  mUk. 

la  establishing  an  appropriate  date  I  priot 
It  U  inttadtd  that  tht  Itvtl  ahaU  bt  tuck  at 
will  attrati  only  that  veiumt  of  milk  whloh 
It  nttdtd  to  mttt  tht  fluid  Mtdi  of  thtOookl 
marktt  plus  tht  ntotstary  rtttrvt  to  atturt 
an  adtquatt  supply  throughout  the  year. 

■teautt  or  tht  dtitaneti  that  tastem  fluid 
marksti  art  from  artai  of  aturnatlvi  lupply 


la  the  Midwest,  the  price  for  milk  for  fluid 
uses  In  eastern  markets  la  higher  In  relation 
to  manufacturing  milk  values  than  is  the 
case  in  the  Midwest.  Under  such  drcum- 
sunoes  there  might  be  an  incentive  for  deal- 
ers in  unregulated  adjacent  marktu  to  seek 
a  class  I  outlet  in  the  W.-t&lilngton  market 
for  temporary  or  seasonal  surpluses  In  excess 
of  their  local  market  needs.  Because  of  the 
substantial  number  of  Government  installa- 
tions In  the  area  which  procure  their  milk 
supplies  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  for  rela- 
tively short  periods  there  Is  a  considerable 
opportunity,  unless  appropriate  safeguards 
are  provided,  for  such  unregulated  dealers 
to  market  milk  excess  to  their  local  needs  at 
prices  below  the  value  of  milk  for  fluid  uses. 
They  nuiy  do  this  by  bidding  off  avallabls 
contracts  at  such  Government  installations. 
This  situation,  wovild  be  a  serious  disruptive 
factor  to  orderly  marketing  In  the  Washing- 
ton marketing  area.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  order  be  constructed  In  a 
manner  which  will  safeguard  the  market 
from  serving  as  a  surplus  disposal  area  for 
surrounding  markets. 

As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  decision, 
marketwide  pooling  of  producer  returns  la 
considered  essential  to  the  stable  and  or- 
derly functioning  of  the  market.  One  of  the 
primary  problems  in  setting  up  a  market- 
wide  pool  Is  to  establish  appropriate  stand- 
ards which  acc(Hnmodate  the  sharing  of  class 
I  sales  among  those  dairy  farms  who  con- 
stitute the  regular  soiirce  of  supply  for  the 
marketing  area.  Performance  standards, 
therefore,  should  be  sueh  that  any  milk 
plant  whlcb  has  as  its  major  function  the 
supplying  of  milk  for  fluid  use  In  the  mar- 
keting area  would  participate  In  the  market- 
wide  equalisation  pool.  On  the  other  hand, 
each  standards  should  be  sufficiently  flexible 
to  permit  intermittent  shipment  of  milk 
from  supply  plants  not  regularly  Identified 
with  the  looal  maiket  and  direct  distrtbu- 
tion  from  plants  which  have  only  a  minor 
part  of  thetr  overall  fluid  buslneas  in  the 
area  without  subjeettng  sueh  plants  to  full 
regulation. 

Pull  regulation  of  siich  plants  Is  unneeee- 
aary  to  aooompllsh  the  purpoees  of  the  order 
and  might  reeuU  tn  placing  sueh  plants  at  a 
competitive  dlaadvantage  la  supi^lng  the 
unregulated  Imt  primary  markets  with  which 
they  are  normally  aseodated. 

Any  plaat  which  dtepoees  of  milk  In  the 
marketing  area  as  Class  I  milk  or  which  sup- 
plies milk  to  a  plant  wtilch  disposes  of  class 
I  milk  in  the  area  Is  Intended  to  be  an  "ap- 
proved plant."  An  approved  plant  other  than 
that  of  a  producer-handler,  from  which  class 
I  milk  equal  to  not  less  than  SO  percent  of 
Its  receipts  of  milk  from  dairy  farmers  Is 
disposed  of  in  the  form  of  class  I  milk  dur- 
ing the  montA  on  routes  (including  routes 
operated  by  vendors)  or  through  plant  stores 
to  wholesale  or  retail  outlets  and  which  dis- 
poses of  not  less  ttian  10  percent  of  such 
receipts  on  such  routes  in  the  marlcetlng 
area  should  be  a  fully  regulated  pool  plant. 
The  pool  plant  definition  should  also  In- 
clude an  approved  plant  which  has  no  di- 
rect distribution  in  the  marketing  area  but 
which  disposes  of  BO  percent  of  its  receipts 
from  dairy  farmers  during  any  month (s)  of 
October  through  February  or  40  percent  of 
sueh  receipts  during  any  month (s)  of  March 
through  September  to  another  plant  (s) 
which  disposes  of  class  Z  milk  equal  to  50 

fierooat  or  more  of  Its  rtcetpta  from  dairy 
armtrt  and  rtettpti  from  other  aporovt^ 
planu  and  which  dlipottt  of  at  Itatl  10  ptr- 
eent  of  tuch  receipts  aa  olaaa  I  milk  on  routti 
in  tht  markttlni  area. 

Any  plant  dlatrtbuttni  fluid  ntlk  In  tht 
markttlni  wt*  and  whloh  fltipoitt  of  Itti 
than  ao  ptrctnt  of  Itt  total  rattlpti  from 
dairy  farmtrc  at  elaat  I  milk  tannet  bt  ten- 
aldered  at  prlmartty  in  tht  ftutd  milk  bual- 
ntii  find  uny  dutributlni  pUnt  which  doti 
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Um  than  10  percent  of  Its  total  fluid  biul- 
ncsfl  In  the  marketing  area  cannot  be  con- 
■Idered  a«  subaUntlally  aaaoclated  with  the 
local  market. 

In  like  manner,  any  supply  plant  which 
during  the  shortest  production  months  does 
not  ship  at  least  80  percent  of  Its  total  re- 
ceipts from  dairy  farmers  to  fully  regulated 
distributing  plants  cannot  be  considered  as 
primarily  associated  with  the  market.  Any 
such  plant  which  Is  a  pool  plant  In  each  of 
the  months  of  October  through  February 
should  be  a  qualified  pool  plant  In  each  of 
the  months  of  March  through  September  re- 
gardless of  the  quantity  then  shipped  unless 
the  operator  thereof  elects  to  withdraw  the 
plant  from  regulation.  This  provision  will 
accommodate  the  pooling  of  all  milk  primari- 
ly associated  with  the  market  under  chang- 
ing supply-demand  relationships  which  oc- 
cur from  season  to  season. 

A  plant  which  was  a  nonpool  plant  during 
any  of  the  months  of  October  through  Feb- 
ruary should  not  be  permitted  pool  plant 
status  in  any  of  the  immediately  following 
months  of  March  through  September  In 
which  it  is  operated  by  the  same  handler, 
an  afflllate  of  the  handler  or  any  person 
who  controls  or  is  controlled  by  the  handler. 
It  wotild  be  inappropriate  to  permit  a  han- 
dler pooling  status  during  the  Qush  months 
of  production  if  his  milk  were  used  to  supply 
outside  class  I  markets  diirlng  the  short  pro- 
duction months  when  such  milk  would  be 
most  needed  by  the  local  market.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  will  permit  a  handler,  who 
dxiring  certain  short  production  months 
Bhlpa  the  required  percentages,  to  pool  his 
plant(s)  In  those  months  in  which  the 
standards  are  met.  If  the  milk  is  utilized 
for  other  markets  during  part  of  the  short 
MMon,  it  will  not  permit  the  pooling  of  such 
•ui>pUM  during  the  months  of  flush  produc- 
tion. 

Zt  is  rtoognlaed  that  the  demand  for  milk 
from  supply  plants  may  vary  SMSonally  and 
will  b«  greatest  during  the  sMwon  of  low 
produotion.  During  th«  months  of  flush 
production  supplies  of  milk  received  at 
plants  loo«t«<l  in  or  n«tr  the  marketing  wea 
may  be  suflUiient  to  supply  the  class  i  out- 
lets, In  wblob  0M«  it  would  be  more  econom- 
lOAl  to  leave  the  most  distant  milk  in  the 
country  for  manufacturing  and  utiuae  the 
nearby  milk  for  olaM  Z  \uc.  ftrformanoc 
standards  under  the  order  should  not  force 
milk  to  be  transported  to  distributing  plants 
during  tbs  flush  months  mtrsljr  for  tns  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  •Uglblllty  for  pooling. 

To  avoid  uneconomic  movements  of  milk 
provision  should  be  made  whereby  a  plant 
may  maintain  pool  status  throughout  the 
year  if  it  supplies  a  substantial  portion  of  Its 
producer  milk  to  ths  markst  during  the  nor- 
mal low  production  months.  The  order, 
however,  should  not  force  such  a  supply 
plant  to  pool  during  the  flush  II  it  does  not 
meet  the  current  supply  requirements  and 
the  operator  thereof  elects  to  withdraw  his 
plant  from  the  pool.  The  order  provisions 
are  drafted  to  require  qualification  of  a  sup- 
ply plant  on  the  basis  of  the  current  month's 
performance  except  that  a  plant  which  has 
previo\uly  qualified  in  each  of  the  months 
of  October  through  February  may  retain  pool 
status  during  the  March  through  September 
period  unless  application  is  made  to  the  mar- 
ket administrator  to  be  a  nonpool  plant  dur- 
ing thoee  months. 

Provision  should  be  made  whereby  pool 
plant  status  is  accorded  any  manufacturing 
plant  operated  by  a  cooperative  association 
If  the  production  of  at  least  70  percent  of 
Its  members  is  regularly  received  at  other 
pool  plants.  The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers  Association,  whose  members  sup- 
ply nearly  00  percent  of  the  milk  for  the 
market,  operates  a  manufacturing  plant  to 
provide  for  orderly  disposition  of  the  excess 
or  reserve  milk  In  the  market.  This  associa- 
tion, acting  as  the  marketing  agent  for  all 
o«  its  producer  members,  dally  moves  milk 


(by  assigning  producers)  directly  from  the 
farm  or  through  receiving  stations  to  Its 
buyers  In  the  amounts  required  for  class  I 
and  related  uses.  Milk  not  so  needed  In 
the  market  and  for  which  no  class  I  outlet 
is  available  is  moved  to  the  association  plant 
for  processing.  The  volume  of  receipts  at 
this  plant  varies  from  day  to  day  and  month 
to  month  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
several  handlers  and  the  variation  in  pro- 
duction. Although  the  operation  of  this 
plant  Is  very  beneficial  to  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  milk  for  this  market,  the  nature 
of  the  operation  carried  on  would  not  result 
in  pool  status  under  the  standards  for  dis- 
tributing or  supply  plants. 

The  qualification  for  pool  plant  status  Is 
a  means  of  establishing  Identity  of  plants 
with  the  fluid  market.  In  this  regard,  how- 
ever. It  must  be  recognized  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  Is  unique  and  does  not 
lend  itself  to  performance  requirements  of 
the  usual  nature.  The  milk  of  its  producer 
members  which  is  received  at  its  manufac- 
turing plant  Is  a  part  of  the  regular  supply 
for  the  local  fiuld  market  and  Is  available 
to  the  several  handlers  In  the  market  when- 
ever needed.  While  the  manufacturing  plant 
does  not  carry  District  of  Columbia  health 
approval,  this  in  no  way  affects  its  status 
as  a  surplvu  disposal  plant  or  its  functions 
of  carr3ring  the  reserve  supply  of  milk  for  the 
market. 

The  performance  standards  herein  provided 
for  a  manufacturing  plant  operated  by  a 
cooperative  association  describe  a  particular 
basis  of  operation  in  this  market  and  will 
accommodate  the  pooling  of  milk  regularly 
associated  with  this  market. 

It  was  proposed  at  the  hearing  that  pro- 
vision be  made  whereby  a  system  of  dis- 
tributing and  supply  plants  could  qualify 
as  a  unit  if  the  overall  system  met  the  dis- 
tributing plant  pooling  requirements.  It  was 
concluded  in  the  recommended  decision  that 
the  system  pooling  re<iuested  was  not  needed 
and  that  the  pooling  requirements,  as  recom- 
mended, were  reuonable  and  neceseary  to  de- 
fine thoee  plants  which  were  sufficiently 
aseoclated  with  the  fiuld  market  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  pooling  arrangement.  The 
proponent  for  a  system  pooling  arrangement 
excepted  to  this  conclusion  stating  that  It 
waa  eeeentlal  that  the  company's  two  manu- 
facturing plants  be  anoorded  pooling  status 
and  that  the  provisions  as  recommended 
were  inappropriate  In  that  they  would  not 
accomplish  this  snd.  Exceptor  further 
stated  that  If  the  pooling  provisions  were 
not  revised  some  other  procedure  muet 
necessarily  be  devised  to  permit  their  manu- 
facttirlng  operations  iiooess  to  pool  milk. 

It  Is  not  clear  why  exceptors  hold  that 
the  pool  should  furnish  a  milk  supply  for 
their  manufacturing  operations.  Zt  is  ap- 
parent that  the  market  now  operatee  al- 
most exclusively  under  bulk  tank  handling 
and  that  the  plants  in  question  now  have  lit- 
tle function  as  supply  plants.  While  they 
at  one  time  may  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  market  as  receiving  plants 
and/or  as  balancing  plants,  much  In  the 
same  way  as  the  cooperative  association's 
plant  now  operates,  they  no  longer  are  essen? 
tial  to  the  market  as  a  whole  in  this  role. 

The  order  is  intended  to  assxire  an  ade- 
quate, but  not  excesjilve,  supply  of  quality 
milk  to  meet  the  fluid  needs  of  the  market 
only.  The  pooling  requirements  herein 
recommended  are  minimum  standards  and 
under  the  existing  market  structure  it  is 
expected  that  virtually  all  distributing  plants 
win  have  a  substantially  higher  class  I  utlll- 
aatlon  than  the  60  percent  requirement  es- 
tablished. To  permit  system  pooling  of  sup- 
ply plants  and  distributing  plants  as  request- 
ed would  tend  to  implement  the  Inclusion  In 
the  pool  of  plants  with  little  or  no  direct 
association  with  the  market  and  primarily 
engaged  in  manufacturing  operations. 


Plants  primarily  engaged  In  manufactur- 
ing operations  and  not  meeting  the  pool 
plant  qualifications  herein  reconunended 
should  not  be  granted  pool  status,  nor 
should  the  order  be  so  drafted  that  handlers 
are  encouraged  to  develop  a  milk  supply 
solely  for  manufacturing  uses.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  processing  facilities  must  be 
available  to  the  market  to  permit  orderly 
disposition  of  the  necessary  market  reserve 
and  seasonal  surplus  resulting  from  day-to- 
day and  month-to-month  variations  In  sup- 
ply and  demand.  To  the  extent  that  such 
surpluses  exist,  handlers  with  nonpool  manu- 
facturing operations  need  not  be  encum- 
bered In  their  ability  to  process  such  sur- 
pluses through  their  own  facilities.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  appropriate 
diversion  provisions  which  will  permit  direct 
delivery  from  the  farm  to  such  nonpool 
plants  without  loss  of  pool  status  for  the  milk 
Involved.  However,  to  promote  the  Integrity 
of  regulation  such  diversion  should  be  ac- 
commodated only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  orderly  handling  of  the  necessary 
market  surplus.  The  diversion  provisions 
hereinafter  set  forth  will  accomplish  this 
end. 

It  was  concluded  in  the  recommended  de- 
cision that  when  milk  moves  to  market 
in  tank  trucks  owned  or  operated  by.  or 
under  contract  of  a  cooperative  association 
the  cooperative  should  be  held  as  the  respon- 
sible handler.  A  number  of  exceptions  were 
filed  to  this  conclusion.  Exceptors  state 
that  milk  now  moves  to  market  via  Inde- 
pendent haulers  and  that  holding  the  coop- 
eratlve  as  the  responsible  handler  would  ad- 
versely affect  present  handler-producer  rela- 
tionships and  quality  programs  which  are 
currently  being  carried  on.  Certain  pro- 
prietary handler  exceptors  also  contend  that 
if  the  cooperative  were  made  the  responsible 
handler  the  order  must  necessarily  make 
dear  that  such  cooperative  would  abeorb  any 
shrinkage  between  the  farm  and  plant  of 
first  receipt.  Cooperative  exceptors  on  the 
other  hand  sUU  that  they  would  be  placed 
In  a  disadvantageous  position  if  required  to 
abeorb  such  shrinkage. 

The  record  is  not  clear  as  to  predsety  what 
extent  the  cooperative  actually  controls  the 
Independent  hauler,  Zn  view  of  the  fact 
that  proprietary  handlers  have  expreesed  a 
desire  to  be  held  as  ths  reeponslble  handlers 
and  the  proponent  cooperative  is  relueunt 
to  accept  the  shrinkage  resulting  from  farm 
to  plant  movemenU  It  Is  concluded  that  the 
operator  of  the  pool  plant  at  which  pro- 
ducer milk  Is  first  received  should  be  held 
the  responsible  handler.  However,  In  the 
ease  of  milk  which  Is  first  received  at  the 

Slant  of  a  cooperative  aseodatlon  and  which 
I  subsequently  dispoeed  of  to  a  proprietary 
handler  the  order  should  require  that  such 
handler  pay  the  cooperative  association  not 
less  than  the  minimum  order  prioee  appli- 
cable at  the  location  of  the  transferee  plant. 
The  act  clearly  establishes  the  intent  that 
no  cooperative  association  may  sell  milk  to 
any  handler  at  lees  than  the  prescribed  order 
class  prices. 

Some  milk  distributed  In  the  marketing 
area  may  be  from  plants  which  are  fully 
subject  to  the  classification  and  pricing  pro- 
visions of  other  Federal  milk  marketing  or- 
ders. To  extend  the  application  of  this  order 
to  cover  such  plants  which  dispose  of  the 
major  portion  of  their  receipts  in  another 
area  would  result  In  unnecessary  applica- 
tion of  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  order 
proposed  herein  provides  that  a  distributing 
plant  which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to 
the  classification  and  pricing  provisions  of 
another  order  and  which  disposes  of  a 
greater  volume  of  class  I  milk  in  such  other 
area  than  in  the  Washington  area  shall  not 
be  regulated  by  this  order.  Also,  any  sup- 
ply plant  which  disposes  of  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  milk  tinder  another  order  and  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  classification  and 
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pricing  provisions  of  the  other  order  would 
be  exempted  from  regulation  under  this 
order.  This  condition  would  net  be  appli- 
cable during  the  months  of  March  through 
September,  however,  if  siKh  plant  tiad  been 
a  supply  plant  under  this  order  In  each  of 
the  preceding  months  of  October  through 
February.  While  some  milk  may  be  distrib- 
uted In  the  marketing  area  from  plants  reg- 
ulated under  another  order  and  will  not  be 
subject  to  regulation  under  this  order,  such 
plants  stkould  be  required  to  report  their 
receipts  and  utilization  to  the  market  ad- 
ministrator so  their  exact  status  under  the 
order  can  be  determined. 

A  'handler"  should  be  defined  as  ( 1)  any 
person  in  his  capacity  as  the  operator  of 
one  or  more  approved  plants  or  any  other 
plant  which  Is  a  pool  plant,  and  (2)  any 
cooperative  assoclatloo  with  respect  to  the 
milk  of  any  producer  which  It  causes  to  be 
diverted  to  a  Dont>ooI  plant  for  the  aooount 
of  such  asBoclatlon. 

Inclusion  In  the  handler  definition  of  the 
operator  of  any  approved  plant  which  does 
not  qualify  as  a  pool  plant.  Including  a  pro- 
ducer-handler, Is  necessary  In  order  that/ehe 
market  administrator  may  require  nporXf  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  determine  thi 
tlnulng  statns  of  such  Indlvldoel.  14  the 
case  of  an  approved  plant  which  Is  aT  dis- 
tributing plant  but  does  not  aentilre  /  pool 
status  because  of  In^fufflclent  direct  sates  In 
the  marketing  area,  such  repors  ajr  h«<^s- 
sary  to  determine  the  amount  p^-able  by 
the  operator  of  such  p!»nt  on  the  milk  dis- 
tributed m  the  marketing  area. 

The  handler  definition  should  ht  suffi- 
ciently broad  so  as  to  Indude  a  cooperative 
association  with  respect  to  producer  milk 
diverted  by  It  from  a  pool  plant  to  a  non- 
pool  plant  for  the  account  of  such  asso- 
ciation. This  arrangement  will  permit  the 
cooperative  association  to  divert  milk  for 
class  Z  use  which  might  otherAvlse  be  used 
or  dispoeed  of  by  the  proprietary  handler 
In  class  n  and  thus  will  protrote  efficient 
Mtilixatlon  of  producer  milk  in  the  highest 
available  use  class.  The  hanilrt  definition 
ehould  also  inclnde  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion with  refpeet  to  lU  opentlons  of  a 
mnn\tfaciurlng  plant  which  m»cts  the  re- 
quiremenu  of  a  pool  plant  horelntaefort 
desrrlbed. 

The  term  "dairy  farmer"  means  any  per- 
son who  produces  milk  which  Is  delivered 
In  bulk  to  a  plant  Th»  term  "dairy  f.irmer 
for  (Jth«r  markets"  as  herein  proposed  Is 
intnidrd  to  designate  those  dulry  farmers 
whdsp  milk  production  la  priniMrily  asso- 
Claud  with  other  markPls  and  wtiich  r.hoiild 
itiit  be  accorded  pooling  stnt\u  along  with 
regular  producers  for  the  markei, 

Vnder  U'-ual  drcutrutancos  the  Washing- 
ton market  Is  adrquntcly  supplls.1  with  mUk. 
Any  needed  supplemcntnl  supplies  would 
must  Itksly  be  required  during  the  short 
production  months.  This  Is  also  ths  period 
when  milk  would  be  in  ffrrBt;st  demand 
In  other  surrounding  fluid  markets  which 
represent  alternative  outleU  for  milk  pro- 
duced by  local  dairy  farmers.  Under  the 
murkctwlde  type  of  pooling  her<Jln  provided 
any  dairy  farmer  or  group  of  farmers  with 
an  alternative  outlet  during  the  short  season 
might  find  It  advantngeuus  t-}  Icivo  the 
Washington  market  during  those  months 
when  milk  is  in  greatest  demai^d  and  seek 
to  return  during  the  flush  production 
months  when  the  ouuide  mnrket  was  no 
Icnger  available.  While  It  Is  not  lutended 
that  Federal  regulation  should  preserve  a 
market  for  any  partlcul.ir  qiu-Ulfl-d  pro- 
ducers to  the  excltulon  of  otlier  quallfled 
dairy  farmers,  the  regulation  should  not 
provide  a  means  whereby  through  manipu- 
lation certain  dairy  farmers  may  preserve 
their  class  Z  outleU  for  themselves  and 
dispose  of  their  surplus  in  the  pool.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  order  as  hereafter  set  forth 
a   dairy   farmer  delivering  milk   to   a   pool 


plant  daring  the  flush  production  months 
of  March  through  September,  who  during 
the  preceding  short  production  monthe  of 
October  through  February  delivered  his  milk 
to  a  nonpool  plant  operated  by  the  same 
handler,  or  an  affiliate  thereof,  would  be 
considered  a  dairy  farmer  for  other  markets 
during  the  flubh  months  of  March  through 
September. 

The  "dairy  farmer  for  other  markets"  defi- 
nition should  also  Inclixle  thoee  dairy  farm- 
ers whose  mtlk  is  received  at  the  manufac- 
turing plant  of  a  coof>eratlve  association, 
which  plant  is  a  pool  plant,  for  the  account 
of  another  cooperative  aaeoclatton  which  hae 
no  membership  among  producers  delivering 
to  other  jxiol  plants.  The  maniifacturlnij; 
plant  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers  AESoclatlon,  herein  proposed  to 
be  a  pool  plant,  from  time  to  time  processeK 
milk  purchased  from  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion In  the  neighboring  Baltimore  market 
which  milk  Is  In  excess  of  the  fluid  needs  of 
the  Baltimore  market.  Such  milk  is  not 
available  for  fiuld  distribution  In  the  local 
market.  It  is  handled  In  the  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  local  cooperative  as  a  service 
to  the  Baltimore  coop>eratlve  and  hence  can- 
not b;  construed  to  t>e  a  part  of  the  normal 
milk  supply  for  the  Washington  market.  A 
continuation  of  this  relationship  will  in  no 
way  adversely  affect  the  application  of  regu- 
iaUon  and  wUI  facilitate  orderly  marketing 
of  milk  both  In  the  Washington  and  BalU- 
more  area. 

The  term  "producer"  should  be  defined  to 
mean  any  person  other  than  a  producer- 
handler  or  a  dairy  farmer  for  other  markets, 
who  produces  mUk  which  Is  approved  by  the 
appropriate  health  authority  having  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  marketing  area  for  consumption 
as  fluid  milk  in  the  area  and  which  milk  ts 
received  at  a  pool  plant. 

The  definition  should  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  Include  a  dairy  farmer  whose  milk  is  ordi- 
narily so  received  but  Is  diverted  by  a  han- 
dler to  a  nonpool  plant  for  his  aooount  on 
not  more  than  8  days  (4  days  in  the  case 
of  every-other-dny  delivery)  during  any 
month  o(  October  through  February  and  at 
any  time  during  the  mouths  of  Uaroh 
throunh  fteptember.  fn  order  that  milk 
which  In  so  diverted  continues  to  be  included 
ill  the  recular  pool  computations,  It  should 
be  uented  as  If  received  at  the  pool  plant 
from  which  it  was  diverted. 

An  prevtouRljr  indicated,  it  Is  Intended  that 
the  order  shall  a»«ure  an  adeq>iate,  but  not 
exeeselve,  nupply  nf  milk  for  the  fluid  market. 
The  ordt<i  provinioitii  shinutd  not  be  sodi-awn 
a«  tn  encourai;*  an  excess  volume  of  milk  to 
asBoelnte  with  the  pool,  DurinR  the  months 
of  October  through  Pcbruary  it  Is  not  neces- 
eary to  acoommodste  divercions  to  nonpool 
plan's  except  insofar  as  msy  be  necessary  to 
assure  orderly  handling  of  the  weekend  sur- 
pluses which  accrue  because  plant  bottling 
uiKiratlons  may  be  suspended  during  week- 
ends. 

The  months  of  March  through  Bsptember 
are  the  mouths  of  greatest  productkm  during 
which  unlimited  divertion  privileges  are  de- 
sirable In  order  to  expedite  the  orderly  dis- 
position of  the  necessary  surplus. 

MUk  disposed  of  to  Oovernment  Installa- 
tions under  contract  sales  Is  required  to  meet 
specified  etandnrds  patterned  after  the  U.S. 
Public  IlcnUh  standards  which  are  similar  to 
thote  In  effect  in  other  ports  of  the  area.  It 
is  intended  that  dairy  farmers  whore  milk 
is  received  at  a  plant  ueed  to  fill  contracts 
for  Oovernment  imtallatlons  in  the  market- 
ing area  shall  be  considered  as  qualiflsd  pro- 
ducers in  such  month (s)  when  their  milk 
is  so  dl-sposcd  of  if  tlie  plant  at  which  their 
milk  Is  first  received  is  a  fully  regulated  pool 
plant  during  such  month(8). 

In  the  case  of  milk  regularly  received  at  a 
manufacturing  plant  operated  by  a  coopera- 
tive association  which  is  pooled  on  the  basis 
of  Its  function  as  a  reserve  plant,  further 
Identification  standard.^  are  needed  to  prop- 


erly define  thoee  dairy  farmers  whoee  milk  is 
approved  for  fiuld  consumption  in  the  mar- 
keting area.  Without  such  identification 
milk  may  be  received  and  Included  in  the 
pool  which  does  not  meet  the  sanitation  re- 
quirements for  fluid  consumption  in  the 
marketing  area. 

Under  usual  circumstances  dairy  farmers 
producing  milk  for  fiuld  distribution  in  the 
maiketlng  area  hold  Individual  farm  Inspec- 
tion permits  issued  by  the  appropriate  health 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  market- 
ing area.  However,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, milk  may  be  received  at  distributing 
or  supply  plants  serving  the  area  from  dairy 
farmers  which  do  not  hold  such  jjermlts.  It 
mu«t  be  presumed  In  such  cases  that  the 
milk  Is  acceptable  to  the  appropriate  health 
auihcM-lty  having  Jurisdiction  and  therefore 
any  dairy  farmer  whoee  milk  is  so  received 
should  be  considered  to  be  a  producer. 

The  manufacturing  plant  of  the  local  co- 
operative association  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
plained, does  not  have  health  approval  to 
move  milk  to  other  pool  plants  for  fluid 
consumption.  Henoe,  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  milk  received  at  this  plant  is 
not  qualified  for  fluid  distribution  in  the 
market.  It  would  be  impractical  to  require 
the  market  administrator  to  make  individual 
determination  as  to  whether  each  dairy 
farmer's  milk  so  received  Is  of  acceptable 
quality  for  fluid  use.  It  is  therefore  appro- 
priate In  the  case  of  dairy  farmers  who  de- 
liver their  milk  to  a  manufacturing  plant 
owned  by  a  cooperative  asEoctatlon,  which 
Is  pooled  on  the  basis  of  its  function  as  a 
reserve  plant  for  the  market,  to  require  that 
such  farmers  in  order  to  acquire  producers 
status  hold  valid  farm  permits  issued  by  the 
appropriate  health  authority  having  Juris- 
diction In  the  marketing  area. 

The  definition  of  producer  as  herein  pro- 
vided will  identify  those  persons  who  deliver 
milk  to  pool  plants  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  appropriate  health  authorities  for  fluid 
consumption  tn  the  marketing  area.  It  also 
IdentlAee  those  persons  to  whom  the  mini- 
mum prices  are  to  be  paid  and  who  share 
in  the  marketwtde  pool  under  the  terms  of 
the  propoeed  order, 

The  term  "producer  milk"  le  Intended  to 
Include  all  skim  milk  and  butterfat  con- 
tained in  milk  produced  by  producers  and 
received  at  pool  plants  directly  from  stioh 
produeers,  As  previouely  stated  certain  di- 
versions are  permitted  and  such  diverted 
milk  Is  .considered  as  a  receipt  at  the  plant 
from  which  It  li  diverted, 

A  "produeeT'handier"  I*  deflned  as  any 
person  who  operates  a  dairy  farm  and  sn 
approved  r^i^n^  f''°<n  which  class  X  milk  Is 
disposed  of  in  the  marketing  area  and  who 
received  no  other  source  milk  or  milk  from 
other  dairy  farmpni,  Hlnce  a  producer- 
handler  recelvM  only  milk  of  his  own  pro- 
duction or  pool  milk  from  other  handlers  it 
Is  unncccBsary  to  subject  lueh  an  operation 
to  the  pooling  and  payment  provisions  of 
the  order.  However,  as  previously  indicated 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  plant  operator  in  his 
status  as  a  handler  be  required  to  make  re- 
ports to  the  market  administrator  In  order 
that  his  continuing  strvtus  as  a  producer- 
handler  can  be  ascertained  and  to  facilitate 
accounting  with  rcrpect  to  transfers  from 
other  handlers. 

The  classlflc.itlon  provisions  of  the  pro- 
poeed order  should  provide  that  any  milk  in 
the  form  of  class  I  products  transferred  by  a 
pool  handler  to  a  producer-handler  will  be 
clacs  I  milk.  Any  supplemental  supplies  of 
milk  which  may  be  obt.il  ned  from  other 
handlers,  by  virtue  of  the  type  of  operation 
Involved,  may  be  presiuned  to  be  needed  by 
the  producer-handler  for  fiuld  use  and 
should  be  classified  in  the  supplying  han- 
dler's pool  plant  as  class  I  mUk.  A  producer- 
handler  may  receive  pool  milk  from  other 
handlers  and  still  maintain  his  status  as  a 
producer-handler. 
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Any  milk  wblch  a  handler  receives  from  a 
producer-handler  should  be  "other  source 
milk."  and  would,  therefore,  be  allocated  to 
the  lowest  class  utilization  at  the  pool  plant 
after  the  allocation  of  shrinkage  on  pro« 
ducer  milk.  Milk  disposed  of  to  another  han- 
dler by  a  producer-handler  must  be  presumed 
to  be  surplus  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
ducer-handler and  since  other  producers 
do  not  share  in  the  class  I  utilization  of  the 
producer-handler  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
such  producers  to  share  their  class  I  utiliza- 
tion with  the  excess  milk  of  a  producer- 
handler.  This  method  of  allocating  pro- 
ducer-handler milk  will  preserve  producers' 
priority  on  the  class  I  sales  in  the  market. 

Exceptors  to  the  above  conclusion  sug- 
gested that  some  further  limitation  should 
be  placed  on  producer-handlers,  by  restrict- 
ing their  ability  to  use  milk  other  than  own 
farm  production,  by  limiting  the  number  of 
farms  which  such  Individuals  might  operate 
or  by  limiting  their  volume  Df  distribution. 
The  record  indicates  that  there  are  few  pro- 
ducer-handlers operating  in  the  market  and 
there  Is  no  showing  that  they  have  been  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  market.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  concluded  that  further  limitations 
of  the  proposed  nature  are  not  necessary  at 
this  time. 

The  term  "other  source  milk"  should  be 
defined  as  all  skim  milk  and  butterfat  utilized 
by  a  handler  in  his  operation  except  milk 
and  milk  products  In  the  form  of  class  I 
milk  received  from  pool  plants.  Inventory 
In  the  form  of  class  I  milk  and  current  re- 
ceipts of  producer  milk.  The  term  should 
Include  all  skim  milk  and  butterfat  In  prod- 
ucts other  than  class  I  products  from  any 
■oiirce.  Including  those  produced  at  the 
handler's  plant  diuring  the  same  or  an  ear- 
lier month,  which  are  reprocessed  or  con- 
verted to  other  products  during  the  month. 
Other  source  milk  is  intended  to  represent 
all  skim  milk  and  butterfat  from  sources  not 
subject  to  the  classification  and  pricing  pro- 
visions of  the  attached  order.  If  other  source 
milk  Is  disposed  of  In  class  I  products,  par- 
tial pricing  and  regulation  is  provided  under 
comp>ensatory  payment  provisions.  Defin- 
ing other  source  milk  in  this  manner  will 
Insure  uniformity  of  treatment  to  all  han- 
dlers under  the  allocation  and  pricing  pro- 
visions of  the  order. 

Classification  of  milk:  All  milk  and  milk 
products  received  by  pool  handlers  should  be 
classified  on  the  basis  al  skim  milk  and  but- 
terfat according  to  the  form  in  which,  or 
the  purpose  for  which,  such  skim  milk  and 
butterfat  was  used  or  disposed  of  as  either 
class  I  milk  of  class  II  milk. 

Under  an  order,  only  producer  milk  is 
priced.  Milk  is  received,  however,  at  pool 
plants  directly  from  producers,  from  other 
handlers  and  from  other  sources.  Milk  from 
all  of  these  sources  Is  Intermingled  In  the 
handlers  plant (s) .  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  classify  all  receipts  of  milk  to  properly  es- 
tablish classification  of  producer  milk. 

The  conditions  in  this  market  make  It 
appropriate  to  provide  for  a  two  class  clas- 
sification scheme.  Class  I  milk  should  in- 
clude those  products  which  are  required  by 
the  local  health  authorities  In  the  various 
segments  of  the  marketing  area  to  be  made 
from  milk  from  approved  sources.  Class  II 
milk  Hhould  include  those  products  which 
compete  on  a  national  market  with  similar 
products.  Such  products  are  not  required 
by  the  local  health  authorities  to  come  from 
approved  sources  under  their  Jurisdiction. 
Products  which  are  permitted  by  the  local 
health  authorities  to  be  sold  in  the  area 
from  milk  from  unapproved  sources  Include 
Ice  cream,  cottage  cheese,  sour  cream, 
eggnog,  evaporated  milk,  aerated  whips,  and 
milk  in  hermetically  sealed  containers. 
Mthotigh  local  health  authorities  require 
local  handlers  to  use  approved  milk  in  their 
fluid  milk  plants  in  the  manufacture  of  sxich 
manufactured  products  they  permit  similar 


and  competing  products  to  be  sold  In  the 
marketing  area  from  unapproved  sources. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  not  be 
feasible  economically  to  classify  and  price 
such  products  In  class  I.  To  do  so  would 
place  local  handlers  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage in  the  disposition  of  such  products 
and  would  virtually  deny  a  market  for  the 
reserve  milk  supplies  of  the  market.  More- 
over, the  classification  and  pricing  of  such 
products  in  class  I  would  extend  regulation 
beyond  the  limits  necessary  for  orderly  and 
stable  marketing. 

The  extra  cost  of  getting  quality  milk  pro- 
duced and  dellvere<t  to  the  market  in  the 
condition  and  quantities  required  makes  it 
necessary  to  provide  a  price  for  milk  used 
in  class  I  products  somewhat  above  manu- 
facturing milk  prices.  This  higher  price 
should  be  at  such  level  that  it  will  yield  a 
blend  price  to  producers  that  will  encourage 
production  of  sufficient  quantities  of  milk  to 
meet  the  market  needs  for  these  class  I  prod- 
ucts and  the  necessiiry  market  reserve. 

Milk  not  needed  seasonally  or  at  other 
times  for  class  I  use  must  be  disposed  of  for 
use  In  manufactured  products.  These  prod- 
ucts must  be  sold  in  competition  with  prod- 
ucts made  from  unapproved  milk.  Milk  so 
used  should  be  classified  as  class  II  and 
priced  In  accordance  with  its  value  In  such 
outlets. 

Under  the  proposed  classification  scheme, 
class  I  milk  would  comprise  all  skim  milk 
(Including  that  used  to  produce  concen- 
trated milk  and  reconstituted  or  fortified 
skim  milk)  and  butterfat:  (1)  Disposed  of 
(other  than  in  hermetically  sealed  con- 
tainer) in  fluid  form  or  as  frozen  concen- 
trated milk  for  human  consumption  as  milk, 
flavored  milk,  skim  milk,  flavored  skim 
milk,  cultured  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
cream,  (except  sour  cream)  Including  any 
mixture  of  cream  and  milk  or  skim  milk  con- 
taining less  butterfat  than  the  regular  stand- 
ard for  cream:  and  (2)  not  specifically  ac- 
counted for  as  class  II  milk. 

Class  I  products  such  as  skim  milk  drinks 
and  buttermilk  to  which  extra  solids  have 
been  added,  or  concentrated  whole  milk  dls- 
(>osed  of  for  fluid  use,  should  be  Included 
under  the  class  I  definition.  The  quality  re- 
quirements for  the  milk  used  to  produce 
such  milk  solids  or  concentrated  milk  are 
the  same  as  for  the  milk  used  to  produce  the 
skim  milk  to  which  such  solids  are  added 
and  other  products  included  in  class  I.  The 
classification  scheme  herein  established  pro- 
vides for  a  full  accounting  of  all  skim  milk 
and  butterfat  and  in  the  event  products 
classified  as  class  II  are  later  disposed  of  In 
a  different  form  any  reclassification  should 
apply  to  the  respective  volumes  of  skim 
milk  and  butterfat  originally  used  to  pro- 
duce such  products. 

All  skim  milk  and  butterfat  used  to  pro- 
duce products  other  than  those  classified  in 
class  I  should  be  class  II  milk.  This  classi- 
fication would  Include  all  of  those  products 
which  are  generally  considered  as  manu- 
factured milk  products  not  required  by  the 
health  authorities  to  be  made  from  ap- 
proved milk. 

Handlers  have  Inventories  of  milk  and  milk 
products  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
month  which  enter  into  the  accounting  for 
the  receipts  and  utilization.  The  account- 
ing procedure  will  be  facilitated  by  provid- 
ing that  end-of-the-nionth  Inventories  of  all 
class  I  products  be  classified  as  class  II  milk, 
regardless  of  whether  such  products  are  held 
in  bulk  or  in  packaged  form.  Inventories  of 
such  products  on  hand  will  then  be  sub- 
tracted under  the  proposed  allocation  pro- 
cedure from  any  available  class  II  disposi- 
tion In  the  following  month.  The  higher  use 
values  of  any  class  I  prodvict  in  Inventory 
assigned  to  current  producer  receipts  during 
the  month  and  which  may  be  allocated  to 
class  I  milk  in  the  following  month  should 
be   refiected  In   returns   to  producers.     The 


mechanics  of  the  attached  order  provide  for 
the  reclassification  of  inventories  on  that 
baeis. 

Inventories  of  class  I  products  on  hand  at 
a  pool  plant  at  the  beginning  of  any  month 
during  which  such  plant  first  becomes  a  pool 
plant  should  likewise  be  allocated  to  any 
other  available  class  II  utilization  at  the 
plant  during  the  month.  This  will  preserve 
the  priority  of  assignment  of  current  pro- 
ducer receipts  to  current  class  I  use. 

Under  usual  circumstances  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  fluid-milk  plant,  small  unavoidable 
losses  of  both  skim  milk  and  butterfat  are 
experienced.  Such  losses  are  normally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  trade  as  "shrinkage."  Since 
It  is  intended  that  a  handler  be  required  to 
make  a  full  accounting  for  all  plant  receipts 
on  a  classified  use  basis,  it  is  necessary  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  classification  of 
such  plant  shrinkage. 

The  operations  carried  on  by  local  handlers 
are  such  that  plant-shrinkage  experience  in 
this  market  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  aver- 
age market.  The  record  clearly  establlshw 
that  an  allowable  shrinkage  on  producer  milk 
of  not  more  than  1>2  percent  will  cover 
normal  plant  operations.  Accordingly.  It  Is 
concluded  that  shrinkage  of  producer  milk 
not  In  excess  of  1  ^  percent  of  total  producer 
recelpu  should  be  classlfled  a«  class  II  and 
any  shrinkage  In  excess  of  that  quantity 
should  be  classlfled  as  class  I. 

In  the  determination  of  shrinkage  of  pro- 
ducer milk,  total  shrinkage  should  first  be 
prorated  between  receipts  of  producer  milk 
and  receipts  of  other  source  milk.  None  of 
the  shrinkage  should  be  assigned  to  milk 
received  from  other  pool  plants  since  shrink- 
age on  such  milk  is  allowed  to  the  transfer- 
ring handler.  All  shrinkage  of  other  source 
milk  should  be  classified  as  class  II.  The 
classification  procedure  herein  recommended 
gives  adequate  protection  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  shrinkage  on  producer  milk  and  It  is 
unnecessary  to  limit  the  classification  of 
shrinkage  on  other  source  milk  in  class  II. 

Skim  milk  and  butterfat  are  not  used  In 
most  products  in  the  same  proportions  as 
contained  In  the  milk  received  from  pro- 
ducers, and  therefore  should  be  classified 
separately  according  to  their  separate  uses. 
The  skim  milk  and  butterfat  content  of  milk 
products,  received  and  disposed  of  by  a  han- 
dler, can  be  determined  through  certain 
recognized  testing  procedures.  Some  of  these 
products  such  as  ice  cream  and  condensed 
products,  present  a  more  difllcult  problem  of 
accounting  In  that  some  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  milk  has  been  removed.  It  is 
proposed,  in  the  case  of  such  products,  that 
the  respective  volumes  of  skim  milk  and 
butterfat  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  ade- 
quate plant  records  made  available  to  the 
market  administrator  or  by  use  of  standard 
conversion  factors  of  skim  milk  and  butter- 
fat used  to  produce  such  products.  The  ac- 
counting procedure  to  be  used  In  the  case  of 
any  concentrated  products  such  as  condensed 
milk  and  nonfat  solids  should  be  based  on 
the  pounds  of  milk  or  skim  milk  required  to 
produce  such  products. 

Each  handler  must  be  held  responsible  for 
a  full  accounting  of  all  of  his  receipts  of  skim 
milk  or  butterfat  In  any  form.  The  handler 
who  first  receives  milk  from  producers  should 
be  responsible  for  establishing  the  classi- 
fication thereof,  and  for  making  payment  to 
producers.  This  principle  is  followed  con- 
sistently In  federally  regulated  markets  and 
is  necessary  to  assure  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  order. 

ZUcept  for  that  shrinkage  which  may  be 
classified  in  class  II  under  conditions  pre- 
viously described  In  this  decision,  all  skim 
milk  and  butterfat  which  Is  received  and 
for  which  the  handler  cannot  establish  util- 
ization should  be  classified  as  class  I  milk. 
This  provision  is  necessary  to  remove  any 
advantage  to  handlers  who  fail  to  keep  com- 
plete  and   accurate   records   and   to   assure 
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that  producers  receive  full  value  of  their 
milk  on  the  basis  of  its  use. 

Because  of  spoilage  or  as  a  result  of  the 
handler's  Inability  to  salvage  route  returns 
butterfat  and  skim  milk  In  the  form  of 
c.ass  I  products  may  be  disposed  of  from 
time  to  time,  for  livestock  feeding.  It  Is 
provided  that  such  a  disposition  shall  be 
cicsslfied  as  class  II  if  verifiable  evidence  of 
ruch  disposition  is  available  to  the  market 
administrator. 

From  time  to  time  handlers  may  find  It 
necessary  to  dump  skim  milk.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  market  administrator 
must  be  provided  opportunity  to  witness  the 
actual  dumping.  If  he  deems  it  necessary, 
and  to  otherwise  have  verifiable  evidence  to 
substantiate  such  reported  disposition. 
Such  class  II  utilization  may  be  allowed  only 
when  the  handler  during  normal  business 
hours  has  given  the  market  administrator 
at  least  3  hours  advance  notice  of  Intention 
to  dump  and  information  regarding  the 
quantity  of  skim  milk  involved. 

No  allowance  is  made  for  butterfat  dumped 
even  though  the  skim  milk  duir.ped.  and  for 
which  a  class  II  classification  is  provided,  is 
a  component  of  a  fiuld  milk  product  from 
which  the  butterfat  has  not  been  removed. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  tbe  butterfat 
component  of  any  fluid  milk  product  Is 
salvagable  and  It  Is  not  desirable  to  permit 
dumping  of  butterfat  under  other  than  a 
class  I  classification. 

Producer  proponents  at  the  hearing  pro- 
posed a  three-class  classification  scheme 
similar  to  the  plan  which  they  now  employ 
In  marketing  their  milk  with  handlers  In 
the  market.  As  previously  Indicated,  under 
the  order  as  herein  proposed,  skim  milk  and 
butterfat  are  classlfled  separately  In  accord- 
ance with  their  actual  dispositions  and  are 
priced  in  the  class  in  which  they  are  utilized. 
Under  such  circumstances  It  is  unnecessary 
to  provide  for  more  than  two  classes  of  utili- 
zation. All  of  those  products  which  are  des- 
ignated as  class  I  are  required  by  the  local 
health  authorities  to  be  made  from  approved 
milk.  Those  products  designated  as  class  II 
are  not  subjert  to  this  requirement  and  local 
produced  milk  so  disposed  of  must  compete 
on  a  national  market  with  similar  products 
made  from  unregulated  milk.  To  establish 
a  separate  classification  and  a  h:gher  pricing 
for  milk  disposed  of  in  any  of  these  products 
could  seriously  restrict  such  outlets  as  a  dis- 
position for  the  necessary  reserve  of  the  local 
market. 

One  handler  proposed  that  milk  which  was 
disposed  of  as  froeen  concentrated  milk  to 
military  installations  for  use  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  be  classified  in  a  class 
I-A  and  be  priced  below  the  price  of  milk 
disposed  of  in  other  class  I  products.  Offi- 
cial notice  is  taken  that  the  quality  speci- 
fications established  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  such  milk  are  the  same  as  those  for 
fresh  fiuld  milk.  Under  such  circiunstances 
it  would  be  Improper  to  classify  and  price 
milk  so  utilized  as  other  than  class  I. 

As  previously  indicated  classification  of 
skim  milk  and  butterfat  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  class  II  products  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  established  when  the 
product  is  made.  Classification  of  skim  milk 
and  butterfat  used  to  produce  class  I  prod- 
ucts should  be  established  when  such  prod- 
ucts are  actually  disposed  of.  Classification 
of  such  class  I  products  disposed  of  by  trans- 
fer to  another  plant,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, should  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  their  utilization  in  the  transferee  plant. 

Skim  milk  and  butterfat  in  the  form  of 
any  class  I  product  transferred  to  the  pool 
plant  of  another  handler,  should  be  classified 
as  class  I  unless  both  handlers  indicate  in 
their  reports  to  the  market  administrator 
that  such  classification  should  be  class  II. 
However,  sufficient  class  II  utilization  must 
be  available  In  the  transferee  plant  to  cover 
any  claimed  class  II  classification  after  the 


prior  allocation  of  shrinkage,  other  source 
milk,  and  inventory  of  class  I  products. 
Skim  milk  and  butterfat  disposed  of  In  bulk 
In  the  form  of  any  class  I  product  to  an 
approved  plant  other  than  a  pool  plant  or 
the  plant  of  a  producer-handler  should  be 
classified  as  class  I  milk  up  to  the  extent 
of  such  plant's  disposition  of  skim  milk  and 
butterfat,  respectively,  as  class  I  milk  In  the 
marketing  area.  Any  remaining  amount  of 
such  transfer  or  diversion  should  be  assigned 
to  the  highest  remaining  utilization  in  the 
transferee  plant  after  the  prior  assignment 
of  receipts  at  such  plant  from  dairy  farmers 
who  the  market  administrator  determines 
constitute  its  regular  source  of  approved 
supply  for  the  outside  area.  This  procedure 
win  complement  the  application  of  the  com- 
pensatory payment  provision  and  will  pro- 
vide the  nonpool  handler  with  class  I  sales  in 
the  marketing  area  with  the  opportunity  to 
choose  whether  he  shall  offset  such  class  I 
sales  with  pool  purchases  or  make  compensa- 
tory payments  to  the  pool.  In  either  event 
the  pool  handlers  have  assurance  that  non- 
pool  handlers  will  not  have  a  price  advantage 
on  milk  disposed  of  In  the  marketing  area. 
It  is  not  Intended  that  pool  milk  should 
displace  a  nonpool  handler's  regular  receipts 
from  dairy  farmers  which  meet  the  quality 
requirements  of  the  health  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  in  the  area  in  which  his  outside 
sales  are  made.  However,  because  of  the 
known  high  quality  of  pool  milk,  transfers 
of  pool  milk  to  a  nonpool  distributing  plant 
Should  take  priority  assignment  In  the  high- 
est available  use  class  ahead  of  other  receipts 
of  milk  at  such  plant  except  regular  receipts 
from  dairy  farmers  meeting  local  health 
approval. 

Skim  milk  and  butterfat  disposed  of  In 
bulk  In  the  form  of  milk,  skim  milk,  or  cream 
to  a  nonpool  plant  other  than  an  approved 
plant  either  by  transfer  or  diversion  should 
be  class  I  unless  specified  conditions  are  met. 
If  the  transferee  plant  Is  located  not  more 
than  300  miles  distance  from  the  zero  mile- 
stone in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  shortest  high- 
way distance  the  transferring  handler  should 
be  permitted  to  claim  classification  as  other 
than  class  I.  In  such  instance  the  transferee 
handler  must  maintain  adequate  books  and 
records  of  utilization  of  all  skim  milk  and 
butterfat  in  his  plant  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  market  administrator.  If  re- 
quested, for  verification  purposes  and  must 
have  utilized  at  least  an  equivalent  amount 
of  skim  milk  and  butterfat,  resF>ectlvely,  In 
the  reported  use.  Provision  for  verification 
by  the  market  administrator  is  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  assure  that  producer  milk 
will  be  paid  for  in  accordance  with  Its  utili- 
zation. The  record  shows  that  there  are 
ample  manufacturing  facilities  within  a  300- 
mlle  distance  of  Washington  to  handle  any 
prospective  surplus  of  the  market.  Unless 
some  limitation  is  provided  on  the  distance 
beyond  which  shipments  of  milk,  skim  milk, 
and  cream  are  permitted  In  class  n  classi- 
fication. It  would  be  necessary  for  the  market 
administrator  to  follow  any  such  shipments 
of  milk,  skim  milk,  and  cream  to  their  desti- 
nation to  determine  utilization  and  classi- 
fication. Such  procedure  would  of  necessity 
Increase  the  costs  of  administering  the  order. 
Under  usual  circumstance  in  this  market, 
milk,  skim  milk,  and  cream  which  is  moved 
in  excess  of  300  miles  distance  from  the  zero 
milestone  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  for  fiuld 
uses.  It  is  appropriate  therefore  both  for 
administrative  convenience  and  for  the  con- 
servation of  market  administrative  funds  to 
provide  automatic  classification  in  class  I  for 
milk,  skim  milk,  and  cream  which  is  moved 
more  than  300  miles  distance  from  the  zero 
milestone  in  Washington.  D.C. 

T^e  class  prices  established  by  the  order 
apply  only  to  producer  milk.  Accordingly, 
since  a  plant  may  receive  skim  milk  or 
butterfat  from  sources  other  than  producer 
milk  a  procedure  must  be  established  where- 


by It  may  be  determined  what  quantities  of 
milk  In  each  plant  should  be  assigned  to 
producer  milk.  The  milk  from  producers 
who  are  regular  suppliers  of  milk  for  the 
Washington  market  should  be  given  priority 
of  the  assignment  of  class  I  utilization  at 
pool  plants.  When  milk  is  received  from 
other  sources  it  should  be  assigned  to  class 
II  milk  first.  Unless  this  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed there  can  be  no  assurance  that  such 
other  source  milk  would  not  be  used  to  dis- 
place producer  milk  in  class  I  when  It  la 
advantageous  to  the  purchasing  handler. 
If  the  order  permitted  handlers  to  obtain 
other  source  milk  for  class  I  uses  whenever 
it  was  advantageous  to  do  so  while  producer 
milk  in  the  plant  was  utilized  in  class  II  the 
order  would  not  be  effective  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act  and  the  market 
would  be  deprived  of  a  dependable  supply 
of  milk. 

In  the  assignment  of  other  source  milk, 
any  such  milk  received  from  sources  not 
regulated  by  an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
act  should  be  first  assigned  to  class  II  milk. 
The  plant(8)  supplying  such  milk  may  not 
have  purchased  it  from  dairy  farmers  on  a 
classified  use  basis  and  it  Is  not  feasible  to 
determine  this  or  other  conditions  of  sale. 
Following  the  assignment  of  such  unregu- 
lated other  source  milk,  other  source  receipts 
In  the  form  of  class  I  products  received  from 
plants  regulated  by  other  orders  Issued  un- 
der the  act  should  be  assigned  to  the  lowest 
remaining  available  use  classification.  Un- 
der this  procedure  a  handler  has  assurance 
that  if  his  producer  receipts  are  inadequate 
to  meet  his  class  I  needs  and  he  purchases 
regulated  milk  from  another  Federal  order 
market  such  milk  will  be  assigned  to  class  L. 
Since  It  Is  not  Intended  that  there  be  any 
compensatory  payment  on  other  source  milk 
which  is  fully  regulated  under  another  order 
and  which  is  disposed  of  for  class  I  use  In 
this  market,  this  sequence  of  assignment 
win  tend  to  minimize  the  application  of  the 
compensatory  payment  provision. 

One  proprietary  handler  proposed  that  fol- 
lowing the  assignment  of  unregulated  other 
source  milk  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  receipts  from  regular  producers  be 
allocated  to  class  n  prior  to  the  allocation 
of  other  source  milk  from  a  regulated  plant 
under  another  Federal  order.  Proponent 
contended  that  such  procedure  would  pro- 
tect the  handler  In  months  when  his  overall 
receipts  from  producers  equaled  or  exceeded 
his  fluid  needs  but  were  Inadequate  during 
certain  days  of  the  month. 

The  record  evidence  shows  no  need  for  such 
allocation  during  recent  years.  In  fact,  since 
1951  there  has  been  no  milk  ptirchased  by 
Washington  handlers  from  outside  sources  to 
supplement  local  producer  deliveries  for  uti- 
lization in  fluid  products.  Production  by  lo- 
cal producers  has  been  running  in  excess  of 
class  I  requirements  during  all  months  of 
the  year.  Further,  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia Milk  Producers  Association  has  readily 
moved  milk  from  surplus  plants  to  its  buying 
handlers  for  fluid  uses.  During  recent  years 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Association  had 
supplied  an  adequate  amount  of  local  pro- 
ducer milk  to  meet  all  their  fluid  needs  dur- 
ing every  month  of  the  year.  With  adequate 
supplies  of  milk  available  from  local  produc- 
ers and  with  marketwide  movements  of  such 
milk  to  the  local  handlers  when  needed,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  permit  such  other 
source  milk  to  displace  producer  milk  In  class 
I  In  this  market. 

If  after  making  the  variotis  assignments 
of  skim  milk  and  butterfat  pursuant  to  the 
allocation  provisions  of  the  order,  the  total 
of  all  class  I  and  class  II  milk  assigned  to 
producer  milk  exceeds  the  amount  of  pro- 
ducer milk  reported  to  have  been  received 
by  the  handler  for  whose  pool  plants  the 
computation  is  being  made,  such  overage 
should  be  assigned  first  to  the  available  class 
n  utilization  and  any  remainder  to  class  I. 
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Such  overage  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
handler  at  the  applicable  clasa  prices.  In 
the  allocation  procedure  recognition  Is  taken 
of  all  receipts  of  other  source  milk  reported 
by  the  handler.  When  utilization  records  In- 
dicate a  disposition  greater  than  receipts  It 
must  be  presumed  that  the  handler  under- 
reported  his  receipts  of  producer  milk. 

The  accounting  procedxire  as  herein  pro- 
posed would  establish  a  calendar  month  as 
the  accounting  period.  One  handler  pro- 
posed at  the  hearing  that  some  flexibility  be 
^  provided  In  the  accounting  period  so  that 
a  handler  might  In  as  many  as  3  months  dur- 
ing any  one  year  choose  to  break  a  calendar 
month  Into  two  accounting  periods.  It  was 
contended  that  such  a  provision  would  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurance  to  a  handler  that 
In  any  month  In  which  the  relationship  be- 
tween his  supply  of  producer  milk  and  his 
class  I  utilization  fluctuated  to  the  point  that 
during  a  part  of  such  month  he  had  a  more 
than  adequate  supply,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  such  month  an  Inadequate  sup- 
ply, his  producer  milk  would  not  displace  his 
necessary  purchases  of  other  source  milk  In 
class  I.  The  Washington  market  is  presently 
adequately  supplied  with  milk  from  local 
producers  and  carries  a  sufficient  reserve  sup- 
ply to  meet  all  handlers'  needs  In  all  months 
of  the  year.  This  reserve  supply,  which  when 
not  needed  for  fluid  uses.  Is  processed  at  the 
manufacturing  plant  of  the  principal  co- 
operative association  In  the  market  is  avail- 
able to  all  handlers  in  the  market  and  may 
be  readily  shifted  from  plant  to  plant  as 
needed.  Under  such  circumstances  no  need 
was  shown  for  this  proposed  provision  in  this 
market. 

The  level  and  method  of  determining  class 
prices:  In  order  to  restore  and  maintain  or- 
derly marketing  conditions  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  marketing  area,  It  Is  essential  that 
minimum  prices  for  class  I  and  class  II  milk 
be  established  at  such  levels  as  will  maintain 
an  adequate  but  not  excessive  supply  of  qual- 
ity milk  for  the  fluid  market  and  assure  the 
orderly  disposition  of  the  necessary  market 
surplus. 

The  production  area  for  the  Washington 
market  is  largely  coextensive  with  that  for 
the  Baltimore  market  and  in  certain  areas 
overlaps  the  production  areas  for  the  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  markets  as  well  as  a 
number  of  local  markets.  It  is  essential  In 
order  to  restore  and  maintain  orderly  mar- 
keting of  milk  in  the  area  that  producer  re- 
turns maintain  a  close  allnement  with  com- 
petitive prices  paid  to  dairy  farmers  supply- 
ing these  neighboring  markets. 

Class  I  price:  A  basic  class  I  price  of  $5.10 
per  hundredweight  for  the  months  of  March 
through  June  and  $5.55  per  hundredweight 
for  the  months  of  July  through  February 
should  be  established  for  the  Washington 
market  to  be  effective  for  the  first  18  months 
In  which  the  order  is  in  operation.  An  ad- 
justment mechanism  should  be  provided 
which  will  move  such  price  either  upward 
or  downward,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  reflect 
the  average  movement  in  the  class  I  price 
levels  in  the  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Chicago  markets. 

Proponents  at  the  original  hearing  pro- 
posed that  a  basic  class  I  price  level  of  $5.86 
be  established  and  that  movements  in  the 
U.S.  Wholesale  Commodity  Price  Index,  as 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  be  used  as  a  tem- 
porary mechanism  for  adjusting  the  basic 
price  to  meet  current  economic  conditions. 
They  pointed  out  that  a  committee  of  na- 
tionally recognized  economists  and  special- 
ists were  then  engaged  in  a  detailed  study  of 
the  local  market  with  the  purposes  of  de- 
veloping a  specific  proposal  for  a  pricing 
mechanism  to  reflect  the  peculiarities  of  the 
local  market  and  of  recommending  an  ap- 
propriate level  for  the  class  I  price. 

It  was  concluded  In  the  Initial  recom- 
mended   decision    that    the    record    did    not 


support  a  price  level  of  $6.88  and  that  the 
use  of  the  VS.  Wholesale  Price  Index  did  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  maintaining 
the  local  price  in  allnement  with  milk  values 
in  the  national  market.  It  was  further  con- 
cluded that  the  hearing  should  be  reopened 
on  the  Issue  of  class  I  price  after  the  com- 
mittee had  complete<l  its  investigations  and 
a  speciflc  proposal  had  been  received  setting 
forth  Its  recommendiiUon  for  a  class  I  pric- 
ing formula. 

Members  of  the  committee  appeared  at  the 
reopened  hearing  and  presented  their  recom- 
mendations and  the  reaeons  therefor.  They 
proposed  a  basic  annual  price  level  of  $5.55 
with  a  price  of  $5.10  to  be  applicable  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April.  May.  and  June  and 
a  price  of  $5.70  to  be  applicable  In  other 
months  of  the  year.  They  further  proposed 
that  changes  (from  levels  prevailing  In  the 
same  months  of  1957)  In  the  Federal  order 
class  I  prices  for  the  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  markets  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
automatic  adjustment  of  the  Washington 
class  I  price  to  assure  continuing  allnement 
of  the  local  price  with  those  of  other  markets 
and  with  changing  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  both  regionally  and  nationally.  And 
finally,  they  proposed  that  such  pricing 
mechanism  be  made  effective  for  a  period 
of  from  12  to  18  months  and  that  after  a 
year's  operation  of  the  order  the  provisions 
thereof  be  reviewed,  and  If  necessary  modi- 
fled  in  light  of  experience  under  the  order. 

The  committee,  in  recommending  an  an- 
nual class  I  price  level  of  $5.55.  concluded 
that  such  price.  In  conjunction  with  the 
class  II  price  set  forth  In  the  original  recom- 
mended decision,  would  return  to  dairy 
farmers  a  blended  price  approximating  that 
which  they  had  actually  received  In  1957. 
While  they  recognized  that  there  had  been 
a  steadily  Increasing  supply  of  milk  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  and  that  current 
supplies  were  somewhat  In  excess  of  the 
fluid  needs  of  the  market,  they  took  the 
position  that  such  excess  was  not  unrea- 
sonably large  and  that  there  were  positive 
Indications  of  a  leveling  off  of  supplies.  They 
therefore  concluded  that  the  blended  prices 
actually  returned  to  producers  In  the  previ- 
ous year  could  be  considered  as  an  appropri- 
ate level  of  prices  for  the  first  12  to  18  months 
imder  an  order. 

While  the  committee  was  Inclined  to  view 
the  general  leveling  off  of  supply  which  oc- 
curred In  latJ  1967  and  through  the  spring 
of  1958  as  an  Indication  that  prices  were  not 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  greater  volumes  of 
milk,  such  factors  as  the  pool  quality  of 
feed  resulting  from  the  1S67  summer  drought 
and  the  wet,  cold  spring  of  1958  undoubtedly 
had  an  Influence  on  production  during  this 
period.  It  Is  apparent  that  there  is,  and 
has  been,  a  somewhat  larger  than  necessary 
milk  supply  and  that  there  are  no  physical 
barriers  to  further  increased  production. 
Moreover,  even  though  proponents  suggested 
that  bulk  tank  handling  will  tend  to  deter 
such  increase,  the  record  Indicates  that  only 
about  half  of  the  bulk  tank  milk  Is  presently 
delivered  dally  and  that  farm  tanks  generally 
are  not  being  used  to  capacity. 

In  any  event,  the  class  I  price  In  the  local 
market  cannot  be  established  at  a  level 
which  would  exceed  the  cost  of  securing  de- 
pendable alternative  supplies.  The  Chicago 
milkshed  represents  an  appropriate  area  for 
determining  such  alternative  cost,  because 
of  Its  existing  dependable  reserve  supply  and 
its  past  experience  as  a  supply  of  milk  to 
fluid  markets  throughout  the  country. 

The  55-70  mile  zone  cla.-^s  I  price  under 
the  Chicago  Federal  order  during  1957  aver- 
aged $4.03  and  In  1958  will  approximate 
$3  02,  both  exclusive  of  supply-demand  ad- 
justments which  reduced  the  price  approxi- 
mately 18  and  19  cents,  respectively,  in  such 
years.  Since  the  supply-demand  adjuster  In 
the  Chicago  order  Is  Intended  to  reflsct  the 
supp:y-demand  situation  In  the  local  market 


It  need  not  be  a  consideration  In  establishing 
the  bfwlc  price  level  In  a  market  as  far  dis- 
tant as  the  Washington  market. 

Milk  would  not  likely  move  to  outside 
markets  from  near-in  Chicago  plants  and  It 
is  appropriate  therefore  that  price  compari- 
sons be  related  to  the  order  prices  In  that 
market's  surplus  supply  area.  The  conunlt- 
te«  suggested  Shawano,  Wis.,  as  an  appro- 
priate point  from  which  milk  might  move 
to  the  Washington  market.  Shawano  is  in 
the  12th  zone  under  the  Chicago  order  and  a 
2a-cent  location  adjustment  Is  applicable  at 
that  point.  According  to  Rand  McNally  Road 
Atlas.  Shawano  Is  914  highway  miles  from 
Washington.  DC.  The  schedule  of  transport 
rates  for  fluid  milk  Issued  by  Dalryland 
Transport  Company,  a  nationally  recognized 
transport  company  doing  considerable  busi- 
ness In  hauling  between  the  Midwest  and 
eastern  markets,  which  was  presented  in  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing,  Indicates  a  charge  of 
$1.53  per  hundredweight  for  moving  milk 
920  miles.  The  Chicago  average  12th-zone 
price  for  1958  adjusted  for  transportation  to 
Washington.  D.C..  would  suggest  $5.23  as  the 
appropriate  level  of  class  I  price  for  Wash- 
ington. 

Proponents,  however,  contend  that  any 
price  based  on  comparative  costs  from  Chi- 
cago should  recognize  the  markup  which  the 
seller  of  spot  milk  customarily  Includes  In 
his  selling  price.  They  sugi^est  that  such 
charges  may  vary  from  0  to  75  cents  depend- 
ing upon  the  market  Involved,  the  seMon 
and  alternative  outlets  for  milk. 

In  establishing  an  appropriate  price  level 
for  the  Washington  market,  the  available  al- 
ternative supply  sources  must  be  considered 
as  a  potential  regular  supply  source  In  which 
case  the  charges,  of  the  nature  suggested, 
would  not  be  applicable.  Under  the  Federal 
order  program  It  is  a  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  producers  should  bear  the  cost  of 
moving  milk  from  the  farm  to  the  central 
market.  This  Is  accomplished  by  pricing 
milk  at  the  location  of  the  plant  of  first  re- 
ceipt and  by  providing  appropriate  location 
differentials  to  reflect  transportation  costs 
to  the  market.  When  milk  is  received  di- 
rectly at  the  city  the  handler  bears  the  coets 
associated  with  physical  receipt  of  the  milk. 

In  some  Instances  handlers  operate  coun- 
try receiving  plants  where  milk  is  received, 
assembled  and  cooled  for  shipment  to  the 
city.  In  such  cases,  the  country  plant  per- 
forms many  of  the  necessary  functions  oth- 
erwise performed  at  the  city  plant.  Whether 
milk  Is  received  at  country  plants,  or  directly 
at  the  city  Is  largely  the  choice  of  the  In- 
dividual handler  whoee  decision  Is  undoubt- 
edly related  to  his  phy^ilcal  plant  setup  and 
can  be  presumed  to  result  In  the  most  eco- 
nomical overall  cost  to  him.  Hence.  It  is 
not  appropriate  that  producers  be  asked  to 
bear  the  cost  of  operating  country  receiving 
plants. 

Nevertheless.  It  seems  apparent,  in  the 
case  of  milk  movements  from  the  Chlc.go 
area  to  Washington,  that  the  selling  handler 
in  recognition  of  his  alternative  outlets  and 
uie  of  such  milk  would  pass  on  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  cost  of  services  performed  In  re- 
ceiving, assembling  and  cooling  Under 
normal  circumstances  such  costs  should 
approximate  the  costs  Washington  handlers 
incur  In  direct  receipt  at  city  plants. 
Hence,  costs  of  loading  milk  at  the  Chicago 
plant,  and  unloading  at  the  Washington 
plant  which  costs  are  directly  related  to  and 
for  this  purpose  may  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  transportation  cost,  are  additional 
necessary  costs  which  may  appropriately  be 
considered  In  determining  the  cost  of 
alternative  supplies. 

Official  notice  Is  taken  of  the  decision  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Philadelphia  order  Issued  on 
November  25,  1957  (22  Fit  9600)  in  which  it 
was  found  that  the  fixed  costs  associated  with 
loaUing  a  tanker  approximated  10  cents  per 
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hundredweight  and  that  the  cost  of  receiv- 
ing tanker  milk  at  the  city  approximated 
65  cents  per  hundredweight.  It  seems 
likely  that  such  cost  would  not  vary  sub- 
stantially between  markets.  Hence,  It  is 
appropriate  for  this  analysis  that  a  figure 
of  15.5  cents  be  added  to  transportation 
costs  between  Chicago  and  Washington  to 
secure  an  appropriate  alternative  cost  figure 
fur  establishing  a  Washington  market  price. 

The  addition  of  15.5  cents  to  the  Sha- 
wano. Wis.,  Chicago  order  price  plus  trans- 
portation would  provide  a  price  level  of 
$5,375  per  hundredweight  which  for  ad- 
ministrative convenience  is  rounded  to 
$5.40.  This  is  concluded  to  provide  an 
appropriate  annual  price  level  for  the 
Washington  market  for  the  Initial  18  months. 

Milk  prices  in  fluid  milk  markets 
throughout  the  country  normally  vary  sea- 
sonally, being  highest  in  the  short  produc- 
tion months  and  lowest  In  the  months  of 
flush  production.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  producers  in  the  Washington  market 
have  not  sold  milk  to  dealers  at  seasonally 
varying  prices  (for  reasons  later  explained) 
It  Is  desirable  that  some  seasonality  be  pro- 
vided to  Insure  that  the  cost  of  alternative 
supplies  during  the  flush  production  months 
will  not  be  sufficiently  below  the  Washing- 
ton price  to  encourage  handlers  to  drop 
local  milk  during  this  period  in  favor  of 
cheaper  supply  sources.  The  months  of 
normal  flush  production  in  the  several  mar- 
kets vary  somewhat  due  primarily  to  varia- 
tions in  weather  and  pasture  conditions. 
The  months  of  March  through  July,  how- 
ever, are  generally  considered  to  constitute 
the  period  of  flush  production.  Washing- 
ton Is  a  notable  exception  in  that  July  is 
the  month  of  lowest  production.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  concluded  that  an 
appropriate  Intermarket  pricing  relationship 
can  be  maintained  throughout  the  year  if 
a  price  of  $5.10  and  $5.55  respectively  Is 
provided  for  the  periods  of  March  throtigh 
June  and  July  through  February. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pricing 
herein  recommended  Is  limited  to  a  period 
of  18  months,  it  Ls  essential  that  some  mech- 
anism be  provided  to  assure  that  the  price 
during  such  period  will  reflect  the  current 
supply-demand  situation  In  the  market  and 
maintain  an  appropriate  relationship  with 
prices  In  stirroundlng  markets.  Lack  of  mar- 
ketwlde  Information  at  this  time  deters  the 
formulation  of  a  supply-demand  adjuster 
based  on  local  market  conditions.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  an  adjustment  mech- 
anism based  on  the  average  mo\'ement8  in 
the  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago 
Federal  order  class  I  prices.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  Washington  market  production 
area  overlaps  that  of  Philadelphia  and  to  a 
degree  that  of  New  York  and  hence  bulk  milk 
supplies  regulated  by  these  orders  are.  In 
many  instances,  within  easy  trucking  dis- 
tance of  Washington.  They  concluded, 
therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  need  for 
general  price  allnement  with  Chicago,  for 
reasons  previously  stated,  it  Is  essential  that 
a  close  allnement  also  be  malntalnc-d  between 
class  I  prices  In  the  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York  markets. 

Since  the  adjustment  mechanisms  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  orders  are  based 
on  broad  economic  indications  and  the 
Chicago  order  uses  a  mechanism  that  relates 
the  class  I  price  to  values  of  manufacturing 
milk,  the  relating  of  Washington  price  move- 
nients  to  the  average  price  movements  In 
these  three  markets  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  each  of  these  to  bear  on  the  Wash- 
ington price. 

It  is  concluded  that  this  mechanism  will 
produce  appropriate  changes  in  the  Wash- 
ington class  I  price  which  reflect  changes  on 
the  national  market  for  milk  and  cost  fac- 
tors affecting  the  supply  and  demand  for  milk 
and  will  maintain  a  reasonable  allnement  of 
price   between   markets  during   the   interim 


period  of  operation  of  the  order.  Since  the 
interim  class  I  price  herein  recommended  is 
based  on  1958  data  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
three-market  average  movements  be  related 
to  the  same  month  in  1958  rather  than  1957 
as  recommended  by  the  conunlttee. 

The  Washington  market  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  frequent  price  changes.  Fre- 
quent price  changes  of  a  few  cents  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  in  this  market.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  interim 
class  I  price  be  effective  without  adjustment 
within  a  range  of  plus  or  minus  15  cents 
from  the  three-market  average  for  each 
month  when  compared  to  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  base  year  (1958)  and  that 
movements  in  the  three-market  average  in 
excess  of  15  cents  but  not  exceeding  35  cents 
In  total  provide  an  adjustment  of  20  cents 
in  the  Washington  price.  Subsequent  ad- 
justment to  the  Washington  price  would  be 
made  In  20-cent  multiples  following  each 
20-cent  change  In  the  three-market  average 
price.  The  committee  recommendations  in 
this  regard  are  concluded  to  represent  an 
appropriate  procedure  for  maintaining  the 
desired  Intermarket  price  allnement. 

Proponents  for  a  larger  marketing  area 
than  that  herein  recommended  requested 
that.  If  their  marketing  area  proposal  was 
not  acceptable,  a  separate  classification  and 
pricing  mechanism  be  provided  for  fiuld  milk 
products  sold  outside  the  marketing  area 
which  would  assure  a  price  competitive  with 
that  of  unregulated  handlers  in  such  area. 
It  Is  concluded  that  such  a  provision  would 
not  be  appropriate. 

The  essentials  of  the  classified  pricing  plan 
as  herein  proposed  and  generally  applicable 
to  all  Federal  orders  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
are  to  establish  one  level  of  price  for  milk 
which  Is  sold  as  fiuld  milk  or  fluid  milk  {N-od- 
ucts  for  fluid  consumption  and  another  lower 
price  or  prices  for  the  necessary  surplus  of 
the  market  which  Is  disposed  of  in  lower- 
valued  manufactured  products.  It  is  In- 
tended that  the  class  I  price  herein  proposed 
will  bring  forth  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet 
the  demands  of  milk  for  the  marketing  area, 
but  not  necessarily  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  outside  markets.  Producer  milk 
sold  for  fluid  uses  outside  the  marketing  area 
has  the  same  characteristics  of  bulk  and 
perishability,  is  produced  under  Identical 
conditions  and  cost  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  transportation  costs  in  moving  from 
the  farm  to  the  handlers'  pool  plant,  as  is 
milk  disposed  of  in  the  marketing  area.  Dif- 
ferent health  and  sanitation  requirements  in 
markets  outside  the  marketing  area  might 
result  in  different  costs  of  producing  milk 
for  those  markets  only,  but  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  production  costs  of  producer 
milk  sold  to  Washington  handlers. 

Neither  is  it  intended,  moreover,  that  ad- 
jacent outside  markets  be  used  as  dumping 
grounds  for  milk  in  excess  of  a  regulated 
market's  needs.  The  fixing  of  a  lower  price 
for  milk  sold  in  other  markets  could  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  tLe  price  paid  farmers 
by  competing  unregulated  distributors  in 
such  markets.  Such  action  would  also  tend 
to  lower  blended  returns  to  producers  in  the 
Washington  market  with  the  result  that  the 
level  of  price  for  milk  to  be  sold  within  the 
regulated  market  might  have  to  be  raised  to 
provide  Incentive  for  the  production  of  a 
sufficient  supply  to  fulfill  the  market  needs. 

Class  n  price:  Some  milk  in  excess  of 
class  I  requirements  is  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  fluid 
milk  for  the  market  on  an  annual  basis. 
This  excess  milk  must  be  disposed  of  in 
manufacttired  products  which  under  the 
proposed  classification  system  would  be  class 
II.  The  class  n  price  should  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  level  consistent  with  facili- 
tating the  movement  of  class  II  milk  to 
manufacturing  outlets  when  it  is  not  need- 
ed In  the  market  for  class  I  purposes.    Such 


price  should  not  be  established  at  a  level 
so  low  as  to  encourage  handlers  to  procure 
milk  supplies  solely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting them  into  class  n  products. 

The  available  manufacttiring  facilities 
associated  with  the  market  are  stifficlent  to 
handle  any  prospective  market  surplus. 
The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Association,  which  handles  the  bulk  of  the 
market  surpltis,  proposed  that  milk  dis- 
posed of  for  other  than  class  I  purposes  be 
priced  on  the  basis  of  butterfat  values  as 
reflected  in  the  Philadelphia  market  cream 
price  quotations  and  skim  values  as  reflect- 
ed in  the  Chicago  market  dry  milk  price 
quotations.  Substantially  the  same  formula 
which  proponents  proposed,  and  which  was 
generally  supported  by  handlers  in  the  mar- 
ket, has  been  used  in  the  market  as  a  basis 
for  pricing  milk  surplus  to  fluid  needs  over 
an  extended  period  of  years  dating  back  to 
and  Including  the  time  during  which 
order  No.  45  was  in  effect. 

The  formula  as  herein  proposed  would 
base  the  butterfat  value  on  the  Philadelphia 
market  weekly  quotations  per  40-quart  can 
of  40  percent  sweet  cream  approved  for 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  for  each  week 
ending  within  the  month  as  reported  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
would  provide  a  make  allowance  of  $3  per 
can  of  cream.  In  order  that  butterfat 
values  may  not  be  iinduly  depressed  by  lo- 
cal market  conditions  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  as  reflected  in  such  cream  price  it  is 
provided  that  the  butterfat  value  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  average  grade  A  (92-score) 
butter  price  at  New  York  as  reported  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
month  less  17  cents.  This  arrangement  will 
provide  assurance  to  local  producers  that 
the  class  II  price  will  contlnuoiisly  reflect 
competitive  eastern  butterfat  values. 

The  skim  milk  value  under  the  formula 
as  herein  proposed  would  be  based  on  the  av« 
erage  of  the  Chicago  dally  market  quota- 
tions for  roller  and  spray  nonfat  dry  milk 
as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  period  from  the  26th  day  of 
the  preceding  month  through  the  25th  day 
of  the  month  for  which  the  class  U  price 
is  being  determined  and  reflects  a  make  al- 
lowance of  approximately  6^  cents  per 
poimd  of  powder. 

It  is  concluded  that  values  determined 
from  the  {M-oposed  formula  will  provide  a 
proper  basis  of  pricing  class  ZI  milk  in  the 
Washington  market.  The  formula  as  herein 
proposed  would  have  yielded  an  average  class 
n  price  of  $3.23  for  the  year  1957.  While 
such  price  Is  17  cents  higher  than  the  New 
York  class  in  price,  it  is  only  3  cents  over 
the  Philadelphia  class  n  price  and  appro- 
priately reflects  the  value  of  milk  going  into 
manufactured  {N-oducts  in  this  market. 
This  level  of  class  II  pricing  should  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  disposition  of  milk  in 
excess  of  fluid  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
will  return  to  producers  a  competitive  use 
value  for  such  milk.  A  higher  price  for 
class  II  milk  than  that  herein  proposed 
might  result  in  a  loss  of  outlets  for  local 
producer  milk  for  manufacturing  uses  and 
hence,  would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of  orderly 
marketing. 

The  classlflcation  S3rstem  hereinbefore  set 
forth  provides  for  a  full  accounting  of  all 
skim  mUk  and  butterfat.  While  milk  Is 
priced  to  handlers  at  a  basic  test  It  Is 
Intended  that  the  butterfat  values  be  as 
precisely  related  to  open  market  cream  or 
butter  values  as  is  practical.  Hence,  the 
price  to  handlers  for  differential  butterfat 
is  rounded  to  the  nearest  one -tenth  cent. 
For  reasons  later  explained  the  butterfat 
differential  to  producers  Is  rounded  to  the 
nearest  full  cent.  Since  a  different  butter- 
fat differential  is  chsirged  to  handlers  than 
is  paid  to  producers  it  is  necessary  that  the 
payments  for  differential  butterfat  be  cleared 
through   the   producer-settlement   fund. 
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The  health  regulation*  applicable  In  the 
marlcetlng  area  permit  the  standardization 
of  mlllc  Tor  consximer  \i»e.  Open  market 
cream  can  be  sold  In  a  substantial  part  of 
the  marketing  area.  Excess  cream  must  be 
disposed  of  In  the  open  market  or  utilized 
In  manufactured  products.  Producer  milk 
delivered  to  Washington  handlers  is  Intend- 
ed primarily  for  fluid  milk  requirements  of 
the  market  and  the  butterfat  differential 
should  be  designed  to  encovirage  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  with  a  butterfat  content 
about  the  same,  or  at  least  as  high,  as  the 
butterfat  content  of  fluid  milk  products  sold 
by  handlers.  To  set  the  butterfat  differ- 
ential above  competitive  values  would  en- 
courage handlers  to  utilize  alternative 
sources  of  butterfat.  Setting  the  producer 
butterfat  differential  at  a  higher  level  than 
competitive  prices  would  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  produce  milk  with  a  higher  butter- 
fat content  than  needed  for  fluid  uses. 

The  basic  test  at  which  milk  has  been  sold 
to  handlers  and  uniform  prices  paid  to  pro- 
ducers historically  has  been  3.5  percent  In 
this  market.  Both  producers  and  handlers 
proposed  that  the  3.5  percent  basic  test  be 
maintained.  Producers  and  handlers  gen- 
erally supported  a  proposal  that  the  butter- 
fat differential  be  determined  on  the  basis 
Of  open  market  cream  values. 

It  Is  concluded  that  the  class  1  butterfat 
differential  value  should  directly  reflect  the 
open  market  value  of  sweet  cream  for  fluid 
uses  as  determined  from  current  price  quo- 
tations on  the  Philadelphia  cream  market. 
Such  value  may  be  derived  by  dividing  by 
334.8  the  average  of  all  weekly  quotations 
for  40-qviart  cans  of  40  percent  sweet  cream 
approved  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
In  the  Philadelphia  market  as  reported  each 
week,  ending  within  the  month  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlciilture. 

Should  the  class  n  butterfat  differential 
exceed  the  value  determined  through  this 
calculation,  however,  the  class  II  butterfat 
differential  should  be  used  as  the  class  I 
butterfat    differential    value. 

The  class  II  butterfat  differential  should  be 
directly  related  to  the  butterfat  values  in  the 
class  n  pricing  formula.  Such  values  reflect 
the  competitive  value  of  butterfat  for  man- 
ufacturing uses  and  will  Implement  the 
orderly  disposition  of  butterfat  in  excess  of 
fluid  needs. 

Location  differentials:  Location  differen- 
tials should  be  established  for  milk  received 
at  plants  located  a  substantial  distance  from 
the  marketing  area.  Such  differentials  rec- 
ognize the  principle  that  milk  similarly  used 
and  located  should  be  similarly  priced. 
Milk  which  originates  nearest  the  market 
should  command  a  higher  price  than  milk 
more  distantly  located  In  order  to  reflect  the 
difference  in  cost  of  transporting  it  to  the 
marketing  area.  No  advantage  can  be  ac- 
corded any  particular  group  of  producers  if 
the  location  differentials  established  realisti- 
cally reflect  only  differences  in  transporta- 
tion cost. 

Since  virtually  all  of  the  milk  produced 
for  the  Washington  market  moves  from  the 
farm  in  tank  trucks,  it  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate to  establish  differentials  within  the  ra- 
dius from  which  milk  would  normally  move 
directly  from  farms  to  bottling  and  distrib- 
uting plants  in  the  area.  Accordingly,  it  is 
concluded  that  no  differential  should  be 
established  on  class  I  milk  received  at  plants 
located  within  a  75-mile  radius  of  the  zero 
milestone  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  case 
of  plants  located  more  than  75  miles  from 
the  zero  milestone  in  Washington,  D.  C,  it 
is  concluded  that  a  differential  on  cla-'s  I 
milk  of  12  cents  per  hundredweight  plus  1.5 
cents  for  each  additional  10  miles  distance, 
or  fraction  thereof  which  such  plants  are 
located  from  Washington  by  the  shortest 
hard-surfaced  highway  distance  as  deter- 
mined by  the  market  administrator  should 
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provide  adequate  allowances  for  transporting 
milk  in  bulk  ttinkers  between  plants  in  the 
Washington  area. 

Milk  may  be  received  at  a  fluid  milk  bot- 
tilng  plant  directly  from  producers  as  well  as 
from  one  or  more  receiving  plants.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  desig- 
nate an  assignment  sequence  which  will  pro- 
tect producers  from  unnecessary  transporta- 
tion costs  Involving  transfers  for  other  than 
class  I  uses.  It  is  provided,  therefore,  that 
for  purposes  of  computing  allowable  class  I 
location  differentials  for  each  handler,  the 
class  I  disposition  from  a  fluid  milk  pateur- 
izing  or  bottling  plant  shall  first  be  assigned 
to  direct  producer  receipts  at  such  plant  and 
any  reniainlng  class  I  use  shall  be  assigned 
to  receipts  from  other  pool  plants  In  order 
of  their  nearness  to  Washington. 

The  value  of  milk  used  In  manufactured 
dairy  products  is  affected,  little,  if  any,  by 
the  location  of  the  plant  receiving  and  proc- 
essing such  milk  In  contrast  to  the  situation 
with  respect  to  class  I  milk.  The  milk  re- 
ceived at  country  plants  need  not  be  trans- 
ported to  the  city  for  utlll2sation  in  class  II. 
Accordingly,  a  location  differential  should 
apply  only  to  milk  received  at  country  plants 
and  utilized  In  class  I  or  dlfposed  of  to 
plants  which  dispose  of  milk  on  routes  In  the 
marketing  area. 

The  pricing  provisions  herein  proposed 
utilize  a  number  of  reported  prices  and  In- 
dexes from  various  specified  sources.  Prom 
time  to  time  it  is  possible  that  such  indi- 
vidual price (s)  or  index  may  not  be  reported 
or  published.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
Is  necessary  to  provide  that  the  market  ad- 
ministrator shall  use  a  price  or  Index  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  equivalent  to  or 
comparable  with  the  unreported  or  unpub- 
lished factor  or  price. 

Payments  on  other  source  milk :  As  pointed 
out  previously,  the  minimum  class  prices 
established  under  the  order  apply  only  on 
producer  milk  received  at  plants  subject  to 
full  regulation  under  the  order.  However, 
milk  may  be  disposed  of  for  class  I  utilization 
by  and  from  plants  not  subject  to  full  regu- 
lation of  the  order.  Such  unregulated  plants 
may  sell  milk  in  bulk  form  to  pool  plants 
that  in  turn  use  it  in  supplying  their  class  I 
outlets,  or  they  may  sell  class  I  milk  directly 
on  routes  as  defined  herein,  including  sale 
to  Government  installations. 

The  role  of  the  compulsory  classification 
system  and  the  minimum  prices  as  set  forth 
In  a  Federal  milk  order  is  to  InEure  that  the 
price  competition  from  reserve  and  excess 
milk  win  not  break  the  market  price  for 
class  I  milk,  thereby  destroying  the  incen- 
tive necessary  to  encourage  adequate  produc- 
tion. Because  the  classified  program  of  the 
order  Is  applicable  only  to  fully  regulated 
plants,  it  Is  necessary.  In  order  to  provide 
continued  stability  of  the  market,  to  remove 
any  advantage  unregulated  plants  may  at- 
tain with  respect  to  sales  in  the  regulated 
market.  Such  plants  have  a  real  financial 
incentive  to  find  a  means  to  sell  excess  milk 
at  prices  somewhat  less  than  current  class  I 
levels  so  long  as  the  price  is  higher  than  Its 
value  when  u.'^ed  in  manufactured  dairy 
products.  If  unregulated  plant  operators 
were  allowed  to  disposed  of  their  surplus 
milk  for  class  I  purposes  in  the  regulated 
marketing  area  without  some  compensating 
or  neutralizing  provision  of  the  order,  it  is 
clear  that  the  disposition  of  such  milk,  be- 
cause of  its  price  advantage  relative  to  fully 
regulated  milk,  would  displace  the  fully  reg- 
ulated milk  in  class  I  uses  In  the  marketing 
area.  The  plan  of  Congress  as  contemplated 
under  the  Ac^rlcultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  of  returning 
minimum  prices  to  the  producers  for  the  reg- 
ulated marketing  area,  would  be  defeated. 

In  the  absence  of  any  competitive  or  regu- 
latory force  which  compels  all  handlers  to 
pay  producers  for  milk  used  In  fluid  outlets 
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such  use.  the  position  <rf  any  handler  who 
pays  the  class  I  price  Is  insecure.  If  not  un- 
tenable.  whenever  cheaper  milk  is  available 
to  the  market.  A  classified  pricing  program 
under  regulation  cannot  hope  to  b«  success- 
ful in  the  long  run  in  Insuring  returns  to 
producers  at  rates  contemplated  by  the  act 
if  It  Is  possible  for  some  handlers  to  pur- 
chase outside  milk  for  class  I  \u«  at  less 
than  the  class  I  price.  Any  handler  who 
finds  himself  in  a  situation  where  his  com- 
petitors pay  less  for  fluid  milk  than  he  pays 
will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  same 
methods,  if  possible.  A  price  advantage  in 
using  unregulated  milk  is  a  compelling  force 
in  promoting  Its  greater  use  and  as  a  result 
it  Is  probable  that  regular  sources  of  regu- 
lated milk  will  eventually  be  abandoned  by 
handlers,  thus  creating  Insecurity  for  them- 
selves, producers,  and  consumers  alike. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
clusion of  compensation  payment  provisions 
in  the  order  is  necessary  to  insure  against 
the  displacement  of  producer  milk  for  the 
purpose  of  cost  advantage.  This  is  essential 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  classified 
pricing  program  of  the  order.  Since  mini- 
mum class  prices  may  not  t>e  set  under  the 
order  for  handlers  who  do  not  participate 
In  the  marketwide  equalization,  the  only  al- 
ternative Is  to  levy  a  charge  against  un- 
priced milk,  for  the  removal  of  any  advan- 
tage that  there  may  be  in  using  unregulated 
milk  in  class  I  instead  of  regular  producer 
milk. 

While  there  are  few  handlers  who  now 
have  regular  direct  distribution  in  the  mar- 
keting area  and  who  would  nuilntain  unreg- 
ulated status  under  the  terms  of  the  order 
as  herein  proposed;  nevertheless,  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  substantial  handlers 
In  the  Immediately  adjacent  markets,  many 
of  whom  could  readily  extend  their  distri- 
bution routes  into  the  marketing  area  and 
by  preserving  their  unregulated  status  could 
operate  with  a  substantial  price  advantage 
over  regulated  handlers  unless  provision  is 
made  to  assure  that  all  competing  handlers 
pay  the  minimum  class  prices.  The  Inter- 
relationship of  the  supply  areas  of  these  ad- 
jacent markets  with  the  Washington  market 
emphasizes  the  need  for  application  of  the 
compensatory  payment  provision  on  such 
distribution.  As  was  earlier  pointed  out 
the  utilization  in  the  Washington  market 
was  as  low  as  65  i}ercent  class  I  in  some 
months.  Hence,  unless  provision  is  made  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  regulation  there  ex- 
ists a  substantial  opportunity  for  unregulated 
handlers  to  exploit  the  local  fluid  market  to 
the  detriment  of  lx>th  regular  producers  and 
regulated  handlers. 

The  compensatory  payments  applicable  to 
other  source  milk  disposed  of  in  the  market- 
ing area  from  approved  plants  which  are  not 
pool  plants  should  be  the  same  as  those  ap- 
plicable to  other  source  milk  distributed 
from  pool  plants.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  stabilize  this  market  under  the  classified 
pricing  program  In  the  market  If  nonpool 
plants  were  allowed  to  distribute  unfu-iced 
milk  in  the  marketing  area  without  com- 
pensatory payments.  Handlers  distributing 
such  unpriced  milk  in  the  marketing  area 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  buy  milk  at 
the  opportunity  cost  level  as  do  the  opera- 
tors of  the  pool  plants  who  purchase  other 
source  milk.  In  addition,  however,  the  op- 
erator of  a  nonpool  plant  in  all  probability 
has  surplus  milk  in  his  own  plant  whiclt  be 
would  willingly  dispose  of  on  any  basis  that 
would  yield  a  higher  return  than  the  surplus 
value.  It  would  be  particularly  easy  to  dis- 
pose of  such  milk  for  class  I  use  in  the  mar- 
keting area  by  bidding  for  large  contracts 
such  as  hoF.pitals,  defense  establishments,  or 
other  types  of  institutions.  With  surplus 
outlets  as  the  alternative,  and  no  compensa- 
tory payments  to  make,  the  nonpool  handlers 
would  have  considerable  incentive  or  margin 
to  underbid  the  seller  of  priced  milk  for  such 
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sales.  Providing  for  some  method  of  com- 
pensating for.  or  neutralizing  the  effect  of, 
the  advantage  created  for  unregulated  milk, 
therefore,  is  an  essential  and  necessary  pro- 
vision of  this  order. 

It  Is  concluded  that  the  compensatory 
payment  on  other  source  milk  utilized  In 
class  I  should  be  the  difference  between  the 
c'ass  11  price  and  the  class  I  price  under  the 
Wr.shirgton  order.  The  class  II  price  estab- 
lished by  the  order  is  a  fair  and  economic 
measure  of  the  value  of  milk  in  surplus  uses 
In  the  Washington  area  and  hence,  repre- 
sents the  actual  value  of  other  source  milk. 

By  choosing  a  rate  of  compensatory  pay- 
ment which  reflects  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
other  source  milk  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  aruilable  to  regulated  handlers,  any  ad- 
vantage to  one  handler  relative  to  others,  in 
obtaining  such  cheap  milk  and  substituting 
11  (or  producer  milk  In  class  I,  is  removed 
Insofar  as  aidmlnistratlvely  possible  and  no 
handler  is  given  the  clear  opportunity  to  gain 
an  unfair  advantage  which  would  otherwise 
exist.  Although  the  unfair  advantage  of  ob- 
taining other  source  milk  is  removed  by  the 
particular  rate  of  pnyment  herein  provided, 
nevertheless,  if  other  source  milk  is  to  be 
purchased,  the  incentive  for  purchasing  the 
cheapest  of  such  milk  remains,  because  the 
lower  the  prtee  which  a  handler  pays  for 
other  source  milk,  the  lower  will  be  his  total 
co£t  of  purchasing  such  milk. 

All  funds  collected  from  compensatory 
payments  should  be  added  to  the  producer- 
settlement  fund.  The  handler  regulated 
by  the  order  should  be  obligated  to  make 
compensatory  payments  to  the  producer- 
settlement  fund.  There  win  be  no  differ- 
ence in  actual  price  paid  for  milk  whether 
the  payment  is  made  by  the  rejulated  han- 
dler or  by  the  operator  of  the  unregulated 
plant  from  which  the  othor  source  milk  was 
obtained.  Because  the  regulated  handler 
makes  the  actual  distribution  of  the  milk 
in  the  marketing  area  and  because  he  re- 
ports its  utilization  to  the  market  adminis- 
trator he  is.  from  the  administrative  view- 
point, the  logical  one  to  make  the  payment. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  this  decision. 
class  I  milk  under  the  order  is  priced  at  the 
plant  where  the  milk  is  first  received  from 
producers,  hence,  the  compensatory  payment 
on  other  source  milk  should  be  computed 
at  the  same  stage  of  the  marketing  process 
to  be  directly  comparable.  No  allowances 
are  made  in  the  order  for  cost  and  profits 
of  handlers  In  moving  producer  milk  to  sub- 
sequent sts'TCS  of  marketing;  neither  should 
they  be  made  for  other  source  milk. 

(d)  Distribution  of  proceeds  to  producers: 
The  order  should  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  returns  to  producers  through  a 
marketwide  type  of  equr.llzatlon  pool.  Un- 
der this  type  of  pooling  all  producers  receive 
a  uniform  price  which  varies  only  to  reflect 
differences  in  tnittcrfat  content  and  location 
ol  plants  of  receipt. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated  the  prin- 
cip.il  cooperative  association  in  the  market 
carries  the  bulk  of  the  necessary  surplus  of 
the  market  which  is  processed  through  its 
manu'actturing  plant.  It  is  imperative. 
therefore,  that  a  procedure  for  pooling  be 
establiGbed  which  will  provide  for  an  equi- 
table sharing  by  all  producers  of  the  lower 
returns  realized  from  the  handling  of  this 
necessary  reserve  supply  of  milk. 

A  marketwide  pool  will  facilitate  the 
activities  of  the  cooperative  in  moving  milk 
supplies  among  handlers  to  meet  their  In- 
dividual needs  and  will  encourage  processing 
of  the  necessary  surplus  of  the  market  at 
the  plants  which  can  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  such  milk. 

This  method  of  paying  producers  will  re- 
quire a  producer-settlement  fund  for  making 
adjustments  in  payments,  as  among  han- 
dlers, to  the  end  that  the  total  sums  paid  by 
each  handier  shall  equal  the  value  of  milk 


recetTed  by  him  at  the  prices  fixed  In  the 
proposed  marketing  agreement  and  order. 

Under  this  pooling  arrangement  han- 
dlers who  are  required  to  pay  more  for  their 
milk  on  the  basis  of  their  utilization  than 
they  are  required  to  pay  to  producers  or 
cooperative  associations  will  pey  the  differ- 
ence to  the  producer-settlement  fund;  all 
handlers  who  are  required  to  pay  more  to 
producers  or  cooperative  associations  than 
they  are  required  to  pay  for  their  milk  on 
the  basis  of  utilizations  will  receive  the  dif- 
ference from  the  producer-settlement  fund. 
The  market  administrator  in  making  pay- 
ment to  any  handler  from  the  producer- 
settlement  fund  should  offset  such  payments 
by  the  amount  of  payments  due  from  such 
handler.  This  is  sound  business  practice. 
Without  this  provision  the  market  admin- 
istrator might  be  required  to  make  payments 
to  a  handler  who  may  have  obtained  money 
from  the  producer-settlement  fund  by  filing 
incorrect  reports  or  who  owes  money  to  the 
producer-settlement  fund  but  who  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  make  full  payment  of  all 
of  his  debts. 

If  at  any  time,  the  balance  In  the  pro- 
ducer-settlement fund  Is  Insufficient  to 
cover  payments  due  to  all  handlers  from 
the  producer-settlement  fund,  payments  to 
such  handlers  should  be  reduced  uniformly 
per  hundredweight  of  milk.  The  handlers 
may  then  reduce  payment  to  producers  by 
sn  equivalent  amount  per  hundredweight. 
Amounts  remaining  due  such  handlers  from 
the  producer-settkm?nt  fund  should  be  paid 
as  soon  as  the  balance  in  the  fund  is  suffi- 
cient, and  handlers  should  then  complete 
payments  to  producers.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  this  occurring,  milk  re- 
ceived by  any  handler  who  has  not  made  the 
required  payments  into  the  producer -settle- 
ment fund  for  the  preceding  month  should 
not  lie  considered  in  the  computation  of  the 
ua'-form  price  In  current  month. 

The  order  should  provide  that  In  the  case 
of  a  cooperative  association  which  Is  au- 
thorteed  to  collect  pajTnents  otherwise  due 
Its  producer  members,  and  which  requests 
such  payments  In  writing,  the  handler  shall 
make  payment  to  the  cooperative  of  the 
amount  otherwise  due  Its  producer  members. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  order  as  herein- 
after proposed  a  cooperative  association  by 
definition  has  "full  authority  in  the  sale 
of  milk  of  Its  members"'  and  Is  engaered  In 
"making  collective  sales  of  or  marketing 
mrk  or  its  products  for  its  members."  As 
the  duly  authorized  agent  of  its  prodticer 
members  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  au- 
thority to  receive  the  paj-ments  otherwise 
due  such  producers.  This  privilege  is  sp>e- 
clOcally  provided  for  In  the  act  and  the  prac- 
tice Is  being  followed  by  all  of  the  coopera- 
tives operating  In  the  market. 

In  order  that  the  cooreratlve  may  have 
the  proper  records  on  which  to  pay  the  In- 
dividual producer  members,  the  handler 
should,  on  or  before  the  8th  day  after  the 
c'ose  of  the  month,  be  required  to  furnish 
the  cooperative  association  with  a  statement 
showing  the  name,  address,  and  code  num- 
ber, if  any,  of  each  producer  for  whom  pay- 
ment Is  to  be  made  to  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation, the  volume  and  average  butterfat 
content  of  milk  delivered  by  each  such  pro- 
ducer, and  the  amount  of  and  reason  for  any 
deduction  which  the  handler  Is  withholding 
from  the  amount  payable  to  each  producer. 
This  information  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  cooperative  association  can  make  proper 
distribution  of  moneys  to  its  xwoducer  mem- 
bsrs  for  whom  it  makes  collecUons. 

In  malring  payments  to  producers  for  milk 
received  at  plants  located  at  least  75  miles 
distance  from  Washington  the  price  should 
be  reduced  12  cents  plus  1.5  cents  for  each 
additional  10  miles  distance  or  fraction  there- 
of which  such  plant  is  located  from  Wash- 
ington. Such  a  location  differential  will 
reflect  cost  of  hauling  mlllc  to  market  by  an 


efficient  means  and  should  tend  to  distribute 
returns  to  producers  fairly. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the 
handler,  if  authorized  in  writing  by  the  pro- 
ducer, to  make  prop>er  deductions  for  goods 
or  services  furnished  to  or  for  payments  made 
on  behalf  of  the  producer. 

Proponents  of  the  order  proposed  that  the 
order  provide  for  a  "take-out  and  pay- 
back" plan  to  encourage  a  level  production 
program.  They  pointed  out  that  their  asso- 
ciation had  operated  stich  a  plan  for  several 
years  with  satisfactory  results  to  their  mem- 
bsrship. 

Another  cooperative  in  the  market  has  suc- 
cessfully operated  a  base  rating  plan  which 
has  provided  a  seasonality  of  production 
which  meet  the  fluid  needs  of  its  buyers. 

The  two  plans,  each  intended  to  p>romote 
an  even  production  over  the  year,  have  oper- 
ated independently  of  each  other  without  ap- 
parent adverse  effects  upon  the  market  as  a 
whole.  A  seasonality  of  pricing  Is  provided 
in  the  class  I  pricing  formula  hereinbefore 
set  forth.  If  further  seasonality  Is  desir- 
able, there  is  good  reason  to  allow  the  sea- 
sonal returns  plans  of  the  several  coopera- 
tive associations  to  be  continued  outside  the 
structure  of  the  order. 

The  order  should  provide  that  each  han- 
dler pay  each  producer,  for  milk  received 
from  such  producer,  and  for  which  p>a3rment 
is  not  made  to  a  cooperative  association,  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  after  the  end  of  eech 
month.  This  is  the  date  on  which  producers 
have  been  accustomed  to  receiving  pajrment 
and  provides  a  reasonable  time  for  report- 
ing, computation  and  announcement  of  the 
blended  price  and  the  drawing  of  individual 
checlcs.  All  reporting,  announcement,  and 
payment  dates  herein  provided  are  syn- 
chronized to  permit  pajrment  on  this  date. 
When  payment  Is  to  be  made  to  a  coopera- 
tive association,  such  payment  should  be 
made  on  or  before  the  13th  day  after  the  end 
of  each  month.  This  will  permit  the  coopera- 
tive association  to  prepare  and  mall  Individ- 
ual checks  to  Its  producer  members  by  the 
15th,  the  same  date  on  which  nonmember 
producsrs  receive  payment. 

In  the  event  a  handler  has  received  milk 
from  producers  which  has  an  average  butter- 
fat content  of  more  or  less  than  3.5  percent, 
the  returns  to  such  producers  should  be  ad- 
justed by  a  differential  which  reflects  the 
weighted  average  values  of  the  butterfat  and 
skim  milk  in  producer  milk  utilized  in  tite 
respective  classes.  This  follows  the  same 
principle  as  the  payment  of  a  uniform  price 
to  all  producers.  Since  each  producer  shares 
equally  in  the  total  value  of  the  handlers' 
class  I  and  class  II  utilization  at  the  basic 
test  of  S.S  percent  butterfat,  it  is  equally 
appropriate  that  each  shoold  receive  the 
average  utilization  value  at  the  tratterfat  and 
slum  milk  components  for  milk  testing  at>ove 
or  below  3.5  percent.  The  producer  butter- 
fat differential  should  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  full  cent.  Such  adjustment  will  tend 
to  minimize  audit  adjustment  and  will 
recognize  that  producers  have  long  been  paid 
on  a  fixed  differential  basis  and  are  not  ac- 
customed to  constantly  changing  values. 

Administrative  provisions:  The  marketing 
agreement  and  order  shotild  provide  for  othar 
general  administrative  provisions  which  are 
common  to  all  orders  and  which  are  necetsary 
for  proper  and  eCicieut  administration  of  the 
order. 

In  addition  to  the  definitions  discussed 
earlier  in  this  decision  which  define  the  scope 
of  regtiiation.  definition  of  certain  other 
terms  is  necessary  for  brevity  and  to  assiure 
that  each  usage  of  such  terms  denoi.es  the 
same  meaning.  These  Include  the  terms 
"act."  "Secretary,"  "Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." "person."  and  "cooperative  associa- 
tion." 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  a  market  admin- 
istrator, and  the  order  shcnld  define  his 
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powers  and  duties,  preacrlbe  the  Informa- 
tion to  be  reported  by  handlers  each  month, 
set  forth  the  rules  to  be  followed  by  the 
market  administrator  In  making  computa- 
tions requUed  by  the  order,  and  provide 
•for  the  liquidation  of  the  order  In  the  event 
of  its  suspension  or  termination. 

The  powers  of  the  market  administrator 
as  set  forth  in  the  order  are  speciflcally  pro- 
vided in  section  8c(7)  (C)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marlceting  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  proposed  langiiage  is  essentially 
that  of  the  statute. 

The  duties  of  the  market  administrator 
as  set  forth  are  essentially  those  which  are 
found  In  all  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
and  are  necessary  to  define  specifically  the 
responsibilities  of  the  market  administrator. 
Handlers  should  be  required  to  maintain 
•dtquate  records  of  their  operations  and  to 
mak*  the  reports  necessary  to  establish  classl- 
flo«tlon  of  producer  milk  and  payments  due 
for  such  milk.  Tlm«  Umlta  must  b«  pr«- 
■orlbcd  for  flUng  luoh  r«porti  and  for  mak< 
Inf  payments  to  produotrs.  It  should  b« 
providMl  lh«t  th«  miurkcl  MlminUuator  r«< 
porl  to  MClk  eoop«r«tlv«  MMOt»tlon.  which 
•0  iMUMta,  Um  Mnouni  imtf  «1«m  uUIIm- 
t40A  of  m\lk  r«c«4v««  by  %*»t^  handlw  from 
pvottVMMt  who  %x%  m«mbtN  of  tuoh  «oop«r«« 
bv«  MMe4«ttoA,  Vor  %h«  purpoM  of  Ihli 
rtBorl^  in*  ultlttMUon  of  m«m)m«'  mUk  m 
M«h  hMiAlM'i  ^%k\\  wUt  b«  |Mor«t«<t  to  M«h 
«)»M  Itt  ih«  nroiMTUoA  %hftl  %oi«)  r«c«()»u 
of  erodVMW  nUlk  w«r«  >mmI  in  Mk«h  olMt  )fty 

llMdIwt  ihoMM  ma(nt«ln  An<l  m«k«  vnAX* 
ikb)«  to  Iht  miurtMl  «dinmtolr«%or  »U  r«cor<l« 
«nd  »e«o\inu  of  ^tlr  oimmHom  i^nd  luth 
raelUUM  M  •*%  Mctaaary  to  <l«tormln«  th« 
•ocur*cy  of  %h*  informaUon  rtportttf  to  the 
m%xt%\  Admlnlitntor  m  h«  m^y  dttm  ntc«t> 
Mury  or  any  othwr  Information  upon  which 
the  classification  of  produc«r  milk  or  pay- 
ments to  producer*  depends.  The  market 
admlnUtrator  must  likewise  be  permitted 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  wtights  and  tests 
of  milk  and  milk  products  received  and  han- 
dled to  verify  all  payments  required  under 
the  order. 

It  Is  neces«8U7  that  handlers  maintain 
records  to  prove  the  utilization  of  the  milk 
received  from  producers  and  that  proper 
payments  were  made  therefor.  Since  the 
books  of  all  handlers  associated  with  the 
market  cannot  be  audited  immediately  after 
the  milk  has  been  delivered  to  a  plant.  It  is 
necessary  that  such  records  be  kept  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  order  should  provide  for  specific  limi- 
tations of  the  time  that  handlers  should  be 
required  to  retain  their  books  and  records 
and  of  the  period  of  time  in  which  obliga- 
tions under  the  orders  should  terminate. 
Provision  made  in  this  ref^ard  is  identical  in 
principle  with  the  general  amendment  made 
to  all  milk  orders  in  operation  on  July  30, 
1947,  following  the  Secret.^ry's  decision  of 
January  26,  1949  (14  VS..  444).  That  deci- 
sion covering  the  retention  of  records  and 
limitations  of  claims  Is  equally  applicable  in 
this  situation  and  Is  adopted  as  a  part  of 
this  decision. 

Each  handler  should  be  required  to  pay 
the  market  administrator  as  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  order 
not  more  than  4  cents  per  hundredweight  or 
such  lesser  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may, 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  on  (a)  producer 
milk  (including  such  handler's  own  pro- 
duction), (b)  other  source  milk  In  pool 
plants  which  is  allocated  to  class  I  milk, 
nnd  (c)  class  I  milk  disposed  of  in  the  mar- 
keting area  (except  to  a  pool  plant)  from  a 
nonpool  plant. 

The  market  administrator  must  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  him  to  administer 
properly  the  terms  of  the  order.  Tlie  act 
provides  that  such  cost  of  administration 
■hall  be  financed  through  an  assessment  on 


handlers.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  market 
administrator  is  to  verify  the  receipts  and 
disposition  of  milk  from  all  sources.  Equity 
in  sharing  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
order  among  handlers  will  be  achieved,  there- 
fore, by  applying  the  administrative  assess- 
mdnt  to  all  producers'  milk  (Including  han- 
dler's own  production)  and  other  source 
milk  allocated  to  class  I  milk. 

Plants  not  subject  to  the  classification 
erd  pricing  provisions  of  the  order  may  dis- 
tribute limited  quantities  of  class  I  nUlk  in 
the  marketing  area.  These  plants  must  be 
checUc<l  to  verify  their  status  under  the 
order.  Assessment  of  administrative  ex- 
pense on  such  milk  sold  in  the  marketing 
area  will  help  defray  the  cost  of  such 
chscking. 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  volumes  of 
milk  and  the  cost  of  administering  orders 
la  markets  of  comparable  circumstances,  it 
la  oonniuded  that  an  initial  rate  of  4  cenU 
per  hundredweight  li  necessary  to  meet  the 
txpenaei  of  administration.  Provision 
should  be  made  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
redvioe  the  rate  of  aaseaameut  below  the  4 
cents  per  hundre<lwelght  maximum  without 
naoMtllaVini  an  nn\«nclment  to  U\e  urUer. 
Thin  should  be  done  at  any  tlnte  experttnoa 
In  thf  markat  reveals  vhat  a  laaser  rale  wUl 
produM  aviAelaut  r«Y»i\u«  to  admiutaier  Uia 

A  iMromltm  ahovOd  b«  IneUKtad  In  Iht 
onlw  tor  ruruu(vU\«  markvl  •erviv^ea  lo 
produc«r««  auolk  m  yartfylng  tha  leeu  ai\d 
waUihu  «t  pMdMW  mUh  and  rurniahu\g 
markai  UvformaUon.  ThM*  abovUd  ba  pro* 
Yidad  by  tha  markal  admlnUtrator  aud  tha 
cost  ahuuld  ba  borna  by  tha  pntdvtcara  ra* 
cetvlng  tha  sarvlce.  If  a  eooperatlv-e  asao> 
elation  Is  performing  such  aarvlcta  tor  any 
mamber  prodvicers  and  la  approvad  for  such 
actlvttlaa  by  the  Secratary,  tha  market  ad> 
ministrator  may  accapt  thla  In  Uau  of  his 
own  service. 

There  is  need  for  a  marketing  service  pro- 
gram In  connection  with  the  adminisuatlon 
of  the  order  in  this  area.  Orderly  market- 
ing will  ba  promoted  by  assuring  individual 
producers  that  payments  received  for  their 
milk  arc  in  accordance  with  the  pricing 
provisions  of  the  order  and  reflect  accurate 
weights  and  tests  of  such  milk.  To  accom- 
plish this  fully.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
butterfat  test  and  weights  of  individual 
producer  deliveries  of  milk  as  reported  by 
the  handler  be  verified  for  accuracy. 

An  additional  phase  of  the  marketing 
service  program  is  to  furnish  producers  with 
correct  market  information.  Efficiency  in 
the  production,  utilization  and  marketing 
of  milk  will  be  promoted  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  current  information  on  a  market- 
wide  basis  to  all  producers. 

To  enable  the  market  administrator  to 
furnish  these  marketing  services,  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  maximum  deduction 
of  5  cents  per  hundredweight  with  respect 
to  receipts  of  milk  from  producers  for 
whom  he  renders  marketing  services.  If 
later  experience  indicates  that  marketing 
services  can  be  performed  at  a  lesser  rate, 
provision  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
adjust  the  rate  downward  without  the 
necessity  of  a  hearing. 

Rulings  on  proposed  findings  and  conclu- 
sions: Briefs  and  proposed  findings  and 
conclusions  were  filed  on  behalf  of  several 
interested  parties  in  the  market.  These 
briefs,  proposed  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
the  evidence  in  the  record  were  considered 
In  making  the  findings  and  conclusions  set 
forth  above.  To  the  extent  that  the  sug- 
gested findings  and  conclusions  set  forth  in 
the  briefs  are  inconsistent  with  the  findings 
and  conclusions  herein,  the  requests  to  make 
such  findings  or  to  reach  such  conclusions  are 
denied  for  the  reasons  previously  stated  in 
this  decision. 

General  findings:  (a)  The  proposed  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  and  all  of  the 


terms    and    conditions    thereof,    will    tend 
to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the  act; 

(b)  The  parity  prices  of  milk  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  act  are 
not  reasonable  in  view  of  the  price  of  feeds. 
available  supplies  of  feeds,  and  other  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  affect  market  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  milk  In  the  marketing 
area,  and  the  minimum  prices  specified  in 
the  piopoeed  marketing  agreement  and  the 
order  are  such  prices  as  will  reflect  the  afore- 
said factors.  Insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk,  and  be  In  the 
public  interest;  and 

(c)  The  proposed  marketing  agreement 
and  order  will  regulate  the  handling  of  milk 
In  the  same  manner  as,  and  will  be  applicable 
to  persons  in  the  respective  classes  of  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity  specified  in.  a 
marketing  agreement  upon  which  a  hearing 
has  been  held. 

Revised  recommended  marketing  agraa- 
ment  and  order:  Tba  following  or<ler  ragu> 
latlng  tha  handling  of  milk  In  the  Wash* 
Ingtun,  D.C.  marketing  area  is  iecun\mended 
as  tha  detailed  and  appropriate  maana  by 
which  tha  foragoing  conclusions  may  ba  oar* 
rlad  out.  Tha  racuinmended  markatlng 
agraamant  U  not  inoluded  in  thia  daclaion 
baoaviaa  tha  raguUtory  pntvikluna  thara(4 
wvuUI  ba  tha  anma  aa  thuaa  auntaiuad  m 
tha  prupoaad  order. 

MriNiTtnNt 

•atttonlOllv  Art! 

*'Act"  maaiM  fubUa  Aat  M«.  10,  Hi  Om* 
fraaa,  aa  amandmaut  and  at  raanacitt  uM 
MMAdad  by  tha  AfflcuU viral  Markatlng 
Aurtamant  Act  ot  1MV»  m  amaudad  (T  UA.C. 
•Olataaq). 

Section 90tt.  Secretary: 

*'8acratary"  maana  tha  Bacratary  of  Agrl* 
etiltura  or  any  oBcar  or  amployaa  of  tba 
United  States  aulhorlacd  to  exercise  tha 
powers  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Sec* 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

Section  902  3.  Department  of  Agrlcultura: 

"Department  of  Agriculture"  means  tha 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  as  may  t>e  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress,  or  by  Executive  order,  to  perform 
the  price  reporting  functlona  specified  In  thla 
part. 

Section  902.4.  Person: 

"Person"  means  any  individual,  piulner- 
shlp.  corporation,  association,  or  other  biasl- 
nessunlt. 

Section  902  5.  Cooperative  association: 

"Cooperative  association"  means  any  co- 
operative marketing  association  of  producers 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  after  appli- 
cation by  the  association: 

(a)  To  be  qualified  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  February  18.  1922,  as 
amended,  known  as  the  "Capper-Volstead 
Act";  and 

(b)  To  have  full  authority  in  the  sale  of 
milk  of  its  members  and  to  be  engaged  In 
making  collective  sales  of  or  marketing  milk 
or  its  products  for  Its  members. 

Section  902.6.  Washington.  D.C.  market- 
ing area; 

"Washington.  DC,  marketing  area"  here- 
inafter called  "the  marketing  area"  means  all 
of  the  territory  situated  within  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  counties  of  Arlington.  Fair- 
fax, and  Prince  William,  and  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  all  in  the  Slate  of  Virginia;  the 
counties  of  Prince  Georges  (excluding  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Laurel). 
Montgomery,  Charles,  and  St.  Marys;  that 
portion  of  Calvert  County  lying  south  of  a 
line  beginning  at  the  western  terminus  of 
Maryland  State  Highway  507,  continuing 
easterly  along  said  highway  to  its  intersection 
with  Maryland  State  Highway  2,  continuing 
northerly  along  said  Highway  2,  to  Its  inter- 
section with  Maryland  State  Highway  263  and 
then  easterly  along  said  Highway  263  to  its 
terminus  at  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  that 
part  of  Frederick  lying  south  of  a  Hue  be- 
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ginning  at  the  Intersection  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Frederick Coimty  line  with  Alternate 
U.S.  Rout*  40.  following  Alternate  U.S.  Route 
40  easterly  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
corporate  llmlu  of  the  city  of  Frederick, 
thence  along  the  western,  northern,  and  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  city  to  its  eastern  Junc- 
tion with  Altarnate  U.S.  Route  40  and  then 
southeasterly  along  Alternate  UB.  Route  40 
to  the  Frederick-Carroll  County  line,  all  in 
the  State  of  Maryland:  together  with  all 
piers,  docks,  and  wharves  connected  there- 
Vith  and  including  all  territory  within  such 
boundaries  which  is  occupied  by  Government 
(municipal.  State,  or  Federal)  instaUatiooa, 
institutions,  or  other  estabUfchmenta. 

Section  902.7.  Plant: 

"PUni"  means  the  land,  buildings,  sur- 
roundings<ffacilltlas.  and  equipment,  whelhar 
o«'ned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  persoiis. 
con*titutlng  a  single  upertttlug  unit  or  esiab- 
lUhment  for  the  receiving  and  processing  ur 
packaging  of  milk  ur  uulk  products. 

Section  90aJ.  Appro\ad  plant; 

"Approvad  plant '  maaa&: 

(a)  Any  plant  which  la  approved  by  iba 
applicable  health  authitnty  havmg  Jurlsdto* 
tton  In  tlte  marketlni  area  fiMr  the  handUufl 
xA  nulk  for  dla(M»tUvu  «•  rlaaa  1  uulk  and 
t^vm  %huh  ciaM  1  milk  u  dt«pt«ad  ul  uu 
rwuia*  to  r«UU  or  \*)m  laaala  outkta  4u  tb* 
niArkeOitf  araa;  and 

«a)  Any  plant  whleb  la  atH'r^ived  by  tha 
atn^lU'abta  hr^lth  auth^rit)  h^vum  JvirwdU* 
\VA\  In  th»  m»rti<>Ui\«  araa  to  aut«)viy  mil^  to 
a  plant  tpaf^tllad  to  paracraph  ta)  «4  thla 
•e\~u<»u  and  from  ahu*h  nuUt  u  muved  dur* 
int  <ha  month  to  avirh  plant. 

j*^cuon  tW*.  fw^l  pJ»Ml5. 

''^ml  plant''  maani^ 

ta)  An  apprrvad  plant  other  than  tha 
p'.ant  of  a  producer  ^handler:  (1)  During 
any  mohth  within  which  a  >-o)uma  ot  miUt 
•qua)  to  not  less  than  10  parcant  of  its 
rrcelpts  rf  milk  from  rialrj-  farmers,  approved 
by  the  applicable  henlth  authority  for  Quid 
disposition  m  the  marketing  area.  Is  dls- 
pored  ot  aa  clau  I  milk  on  rouies  In  the 
marketing  area;  provided.  That  the  total 
quantity  of  class  I  ml'.k  disposed  of  from 
such  plant,  both  inside  and  outflde  the  mar- 
keting area.  Is  equal  to  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  such  plant's  total  receipts  from 
such  dairy  farmers;  or  (2)  during  any  month 
of  October  through  February  in  which  at 
least  50  percent,  and  during  any  month  of 
March  through  September  in  which  at  least 
43  percent,  of  its  receipts  of  milk  from  dairy 
farmers,  approved  by  the  applicable  hfalth 
authority  for  Ituld  dUposltlon  in  the  market- 
ing area.  Is  rhlpped  in  the  form  of  milk, 
skim  milk,  or  cream  to  a  plant  which  dis- 
poses of  not  less  than  10  i>ereent  of  Its  re- 
ceipts of  approved  milk  from  dairy  farmers 
and  from  other  approved  plants  as  class  I 
milk  on  routes  in  the  mr.ikcting  area  and  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  s-.ach  receipts  are  dis- 
posed of  as  class  I  ml!k.  both  inside  and 
outside  the  marketing  area:  Prorided.  That 
any  such  plant  which  was  a  pool  plant  In 
er.rh  of  the  preceding  months  of  October 
through  February  shall  be  a  pool  plant  for 
the  months  of  March  through  September, 
unless  the  handler  gives  written  notice  to 
the  market  administrator  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  such  month  that  the  plant  Is  a 
nonpool  plant:  And  provided  further .  That 
any  such  plant  which  was  a  nonpool  plant 
during  any  of  the  months  of  October  through 
February  shall  not  be  a  pool  plant  In  any 
of  the  immediately  following  months  of 
March  through  September  In  which  it  was 
owned  by  the  same  handler  or  affiliate  of 
the  handler  or  by  any  person  who  controls, 
or  is  controlled  by,  the  handler. 

<b)  Any  manufacturing  plant  which  Is 
operated  by  a  cooperative  association  70 
percent  or  more  of  whose  membership  are 
qualified  producers  whose  milk  Is  regularly 
received  dtning  the  month  at  other  pool 
plants. 


SecttoQ  002.10.  Handler: 
"Handler"  means: 

(a)  Any  person  in  his  capacity  as  the 
operator  ot  an  approved  plant  (whether  or 
not  such  approved  plant  is  a  pool  plant) 
or  any  plant  qualified  as  a  pool  plant  pur- 
suant to  section  90a.9<bt:  and 

(b)  Any  cooperative  association  with  re- 
spect to  the  milk  of  any  producer  which 
it  causes  to  be  diverted  in  accordance  with 
the  provlao  of  secttoa  902.15  from  a  pool 
plant  to  a  nonpool  plant  for  the  account 
of  such   cooperat.ve   association. 

Section  902.11.  Pool  handler: 

"Pool  handler"  means  any  peraon  in  his 
capacity  ax  the  operator  of  a  pool  plant  or 
a  cooperatlTe  aasoctatlon  qualified  as  a 
handler  pursuint  to  section  902.10(b). 

Section  002  12.  Produ:er- handler: 

"Producer- handler"  means  any  person  who 
operates  a  dairy  farm  and  an  approved  plaiu 
from  which  class  I  milk  is  disposed  of  on 
route<ai  in  ttia  market. ng  area  and  who 
during  tha  month  raoeived  no  mUk  from 
any  aourca  other  than  hU  own  tarm  pro* 
dueikm  and  from  pool  planla. 

•action  9iM  IS    0«lry  fsrmer' 

"Oftlry  farmer"  means  any  peraon  who 
pr\>d\t>a«  milk  which  ta  dallvarad  In  btilb 
to  a  plant 

•aMKiA  Mt  W  Dalrr  t«n<K*r  t«r  rthar 
marbata. 

""ISalry  fantxar  ttvr  othar  marbaia"  nvaanat 

iM  Ahy  dAity  tAimar  %h«M>a  \\\\Vk  U  r«« 
ral>-td  by  a  hcviullvt  at  a  p  ^l  p^«ut\  durU\c 
the  mnntha  t^  Marth  UuaaihU  e*pt.'mt>ar 
tr\«n\  a  famt  trv»u  Mkhirh  tha  hanOHpr.  en 
aflirtata  ot  tha  h^hdlar.  W  Miy  p•rav^n  who 
eontrt4a  or  t»  mtitroUad  bx  t)ia  haudtar. 
rtcatx'ad  milk  oih?r  than  aa  producer  milk 
dur;i\g  any  of  the  (^recedlnig  moutha  or 
OcU'bcr  thruu^h  February,  and 

(b)  Au)'  daily  larmar  wbou  mUk  U  r«- 
ee;ved  at  a  pool  plant  qualified  pursusuit 
to  section  802  9(b)  for  the  account  of  a 
cooperative  association  ^hlch  has  no  mem- 
bership among  producers  deUvaring  milk  to 
other  pool  plants. 

SocUuu  902.15.  Producer: 

"Producer"  means  any  dairy  farmer,  ex- 
cept a  producer-ikandler  or  dairy  farmer 
for  otlier  markeu,  who  produoea  milk  which 
la  approved  by  the  applicable  health  au- 
thority having  jurisdiction  in  the  marketing 
area  for  fluid  disposition  within  the  mar- 
keting area  and  which  is  received  at  a  pool 
plant  or  Is  diverted  to  a  nonpool  plant 
during  any  month (s)  of  March  through 
Sep',«mber  or  on  not  more  than  8  days  (4 
days  in  the  case  of  every-other-day  de- 
livery) during  any  month  (s)  of  October 
through  February:  Provided,  That  the  milk 
so  diverted  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
received  by  the  diverting  handler  at  a  pool 
plant  at  the  location  from  which  It  vras  di- 
verted: And  provided  further,  "niat  the 
crltrrton  for  determination  of  quallflcatlon 
under  this  definition  for  a  dairy  firmer  de- 
livering milk  to  a  pool  plant  qualified  under 
section  902.9(b)  shall  be  the  holding  of  a 
valid  farm  Inspection  permit  Issued  by  the 
applicable  health  authority  having  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  marketing  area.  TTils  definition 
shall  not  include  any  dairy  farmer  whose 
milk  is  diverted  during-  the  month  or  more 
than  the  number  of  days  6i>eclfied  in  this 
section. 

8?ctlon  902  16.  Prodiicer  milk: 

"Producer  milk"  means  any  skim  milk  or 
butterfat  contained  in  milk  received  directly 
at  a  pool  plant  from  producers,  or  diverted 
In  accordance  with  the  proviso  of  section 
902  15. 

Section  902.17.  Other  sotu-ce  milk: 

"Other  source  milk"  means  all  receipts  of 
skim  milk  and  butterfat  other  than  that  con- 
tained In  (a)  producer  m'lk,  (b)  receipts 
from  pool  plants,  or  (c)  class  II  products 
disposed  of  in  the  form  in  which  received 
without   further  processing  by  the  handler. 


Section  902.18.     Roirte: 

•Route"  means  any  delivery  f  incltidlng  any 
delivery  by  a  vendor  or  disposition  at  a  plant 
store  or  from  vending  machmes)  of  any 
class  I  product  to  a  whc^esale  or  retail  stop. 
Including  a  Federal.  State,  or  nranidpal  In- 
stitution or  Installation,  but  excluding  any 
delivery  to  a  p>lant 

ACAXKXT  ADumismxTcm 

Section  902.20.  Designation: 

The  agency  for  the  administration  of  tliia 
part  shall  t>e  a  "market  administrator"  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary.  He  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  compensation  as  may  be  determined 
by.  and  shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  tha 
discretion  of.  the  Secretary. 

Section  902.21.  Powers: 

The  market  administrator  shall  have  tba 
following  powers  with  respect  to  this  part; 

IS)  To  adnUnister  iu  terou  and  provt* 
sions: 

(bt  TO  make  rules  and  regulatlona  to  ef* 
factuata  lu  terms  and  provialona; 

(ct  To  raeaiva,  invaatigata,  and  raport  to 
the  Secretary  complamu  of  vlolstic»n»;  and 

(d)  To  recommend  amandmanta  to  tha 
Saarttary 

^aoUor  »09  93   DuMa«' 

Tha  w«u1iat  adnUnisirat<»r  shall  parform 
all  dutiaa  ttafaiaar>-  to  admtoiatw  tha  tai^tti 
and  l^^'^^•lon»  tt  thu  part.  inrlMdttti,  b«l 
nat  limitad  to  tha  tollowit\g> 

lai  WitUm  4>  day*  tr^Uovtiti  tha  t*ta  wt 
wWfh  ha  atvtar*  \\»v\n  \\\%  ^\\\\n.  w  awftt 
»a«aar  parl«<d  aa  may  ba  praattMbad  t^y  tha 
•a^'Tatary,  ata^uta  and  daWtaa  to  «ia  i»e<^» 
IMT  »  bwtd.  alTKtiva  aa  ot  th»  data  «i  whifh 
ba  autara  upM  bl%  du%tw  and  rrvndtttona^ 
vip*%n  tha  ralthhil  JMtrtv^rm^n^a  ot  ivirh  duttat* 
in  ai\  amount  and  with  surety  tharacu  *aUa« 
factory  to  tha  Secretary; 

(b)  Employ  and  fix  tha  eompauMUon  ot 
nuch  inracns  as  may  be  nacwrary  to  aivabla 
kim  to  admiulsler  its  ternu  and  provls.ior*: 

(C)  Obtain  a  bond  in  a  reaaouable  amount, 
and  with  reasonable  surety  thereon,  cmeriug 

each  employee  who  handias  luuds  entrusted 
to  the  market  administrator: 

<d)  Pay  out  of  the  funds  received  ptirsu> 

ant  to  section  002  88: 

( 1 )  The  cost  of  his  bond  and  the  l>onds 
of  hie  emploi^ees. 

( 2 )  His  own  compensation ,  and 

(3)  All  other  expenses  except  those  in- 
curred under  section  902  87.  necessarily  in- 
curred by  him  In  the  maintenance  and 
functioning  of  his  office  and  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties: 

(e)  Keep  such  books  and  records  as  will 
clearly  reflect  the  transactions  provided  for 
in  this  part.  and.  upon  request  by  the  Secre- 
tary, surrender  the  same  to  such  other  per- 
son as  the  Secretary  may  designate: 

(f)  Publicly  announce  at  his  discretion, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Secretary, 
by  posting  In  a  conspicuous  place  In  his 
office  and  by  such  other  means  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  the  name  of  any  person  who, 
within  5  days  after  the  date  upon  which  he  Is 
required  to  perform  such  acts,  has  not  made 
reports  pursuant  to  section  902.30  or  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  sections  902.80  to  902.88. 

(g)  Sutmlt  his  books  and  records  to  ex- 
amination by  the  Secretary,  and  furnish  such 
Informat'-on  and  reports  as  the  Secretary 
may  request. 

(h)  Verify  all  reports  and  payments  of 
each  handler,  by  audit  if  necessary,  of 
such  handler's  records  and  of  the  records  of 
any  other  handler  or  person  upon  whose 
utilization  the  classification  of  skim  milk 
and  butterfat  for  such  handler  depends; 

(i)  Prepare  and  make  available  for  the 
benefit  of  producers,  consumers,  and  han- 
dlers, such  general  statistics  and  information 
concerning  the  operation  of  this  part  as  do 
not  reveal  confidential  Information; 

(J)  On  or  before  the  date  specified,  pub- 
licly announce  by  posting  in  a  conspicuous 
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place  In  his  office  and  by  such  other  means 
aa  he  deems  appropriate,  the  following: 

(1)  The  5th  day  of  each  month,  the  class  I 
price  computed  pursuant  to  section  902  50(a) 
Xor  the  current  month,  and  the  class  II  price 
computed  pursuant  to  section  902.50(b)  and 
the  handler  butterfat  differentials  computed 
pursuant  to  section  902.51.  both  for  the  pre- 
ceding month:  and 

(2)  The  10th  day  of  each  month,  the  uni- 
form price  computed  pursuant  to  section 
902.71  and  the  producer  butterfat  differential 
computed  pursuant  to  section  902.81  both  for 
the  preceding  month;  and 

(k)  On  or  before  the  10th  day  after  the 
end  of  each  month,  report  to  each  coopera- 
tive association  which  so  requests,  the  class 
utilization  of  milk  purchased  from  such  as- 
sociation or  delivered  to  the  pool  plant (s)  of 
each  handler  by  producers  who  are  members 
of  such  cooperative  association.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  report,  the  milk  so  purchased  or 
received  shall  be  allocated  to  each  class  In  the 
same  ratio  as  all  producer  milk  received  by 
such  handler  during  such  month. 

Bn>ORTS,    RECOROS,    AND    rACILmKS 

Section  902.30.  Reports  of  receipts  and  uti- 
lization : 

(a)  On  or  before  the  8th  day  after  the 
end  of  each  month  each  pool  handler  shall 
report  to  the  market  administrator  in  the 
detail  and  on  forms  prescrll)ed  by  the  market 
administrator  as  follows: 

(1)  The  quantities  of  skim  milk  and  but- 
terfat contained  in  (1)  receipts  of  producer 
milk  (including  such  handler's  own  produc- 
tion), (11)  receipts  from  other  pool  plants  In 
the  form  of  products  designated  as  class  I 
milk  pursuant  to  section  902.41(a)(1).  and 
(ill)  receipts  of  other  source  milk. 

(2)  Inventories  of  products  designated  as 
class  I  milk  pursuant  to  section  902.41(a)  (1) 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month;  and 

(3)  The  utilization  of  all  skim  milk  and 
butterfat  required  to  be  reported  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph. 

(b)  Each  nonpool  handler  shall  make  re- 
ports to  the  market  administrator  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  market  ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe. 

Section  902.31.  Other  reports: 

(a)  Each  pool  handler  shall  report  to  the 
market  administrator  In  the  detail  and  on 
forms  prescribed  by  the  market  administra- 
tor as  follows : 

(1)  On  or  before  the  20th  day  after  the 
end  of  the  month,  for  each  of  his  pool  plants, 
his  producer  payroll  for  such  month,  which 
shall  show  for  each  producer;  (1)  his  name 
and  address,  (11)  the  total  pounds  of  milk 
received  from  such  producer,  (ill)  the  aver- 
age butterfat  content  of  such  milk,  and  (Iv) 
the  net  amount  of  the  handler's  payment,  to- 
gether with  the  price  paid  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  any  deduction; 

(2)  On  or  before  the  first  day  other  source 
milk  Is  received  In  the  form  of  milk,  fluid 
skim  milk  or  cream  at  his  pool  plant (s)  his 
Intention  to  receive  such  product,  and  on  or 
before  the  last  day  such  product  is  received, 
his  Intention  to  discontinue  receipt  of  such 
product:  and 

(3)  Such  other  Information  with  respect 
to  receipts  and  utilization  of  butterfat  and 
skim  milk  as  the  market  administrator  shall 
prescribe. 

( b )  Promptly  after  a  producer  moves  from 
one  farm  to  another,  or  starts  or  resumes 
deliveries  to  any  of  a  handler's  pool  plants, 
the  handler  shall  file  with  the  market  ad- 
ministrator a  report  stating  the  producer's 
name  and  post  office  address,  the  health  de- 
partment permit  number,  the  date  on  which 
the  change  took  place,  and  the  farm  and 
plant  location  Involved. 

(c)  Each  pool  handler  who  receives  milk 
during  the  month  from  producers  for  which 
payment  Is  to  be  made  to  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation pursuant  to  section  902.80(b)  shall 
on  or  before  the  10th  day  after  the  end  of 


each  month  report  to  such  cooperative  aoao- 
clatlon  concerning  each  producer-member  of 
such  cooperative  association  from  whom  he 
received  milk  during  the  month  as  follows: 

(1)  The  name,  address,  and  code  number. 
If  any; 

(2)  The  total  deliveries  and  the  nxunber 
of  days  on  which  delivery  was  made; 

(3)  The  average  butterfat  test  of  the  milk 
delivered;  and 

(4)  The  nature  and  amount  of  any  deduc- 
tions to  be  made  in  payments  due  such 
producer. 

(d)  EUtch  handler  dumping  skim  milk  pur- 
suant to  section  902.41(b)  (3)  shall  give  the 
market  administrator  during  normal  duty 
hours,  not  less  than  3  hours'  advance  notice 
of  intention  to  make  such  disposition  and 
of  the  quantities  of  skim  milk  Involved. 
Section  902.32.  Records  and  facilities: 
Each  handler  shall  maintain  and  make 
available  to  the  market  administrator  during 
the  usual  hours  of  business  such  accounts 
and  records  of  his  operations  together  with 
such  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the  mar- 
ket administrator  to  verify  or  establish  the 
correct  data  for  each  month,  with  respect  to: 

(a)  The  receipt  and  utilization  of  all  skim 
milk  and  butterfat  handled  In  any  form: 

(b)  The  weights  and  tests  for  butterfat 
and  other  content  of  all  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts handled; 

(c)  The  pounds  of  skim  milk  and  butterfat 
contained  In  or  represented  by  all  Items  In 
Inventory  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
month  required  to  be  reported  pxirsuant  to 
section  902.30(a)  (2) ;  and 

(d)  Payments  to  producers  and  coopera- 
tive associations.  Including  any  deductions 
and  the  disbursement  of  money  so  deducted. 

Section  902.33.  Retention  of  records: 
All  books  and  records  required  under  this 
part  to  be  made  available  to  the  market  ad- 
ministrator shall  be  retained  by  the  handler 
for  a  period  of  3  years  to  t>egin  at  the  end 
Of  the  month  to  which  such  books  and  rec- 
ords pertain:  Provided.  That  if,  within  such 
3-year  period,  the  market  administrator 
notifies  the  handler  In  writing  that  the  re- 
tention of  such  books  and  records,  or  of  spec- 
ified books  and  records,  Is  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  a  proceeding  under  section  8e 
(15)  (A)  of  the  act  or  a  court  action  speci- 
fied In  such  notice,  the  handler  shall  retain 
such  books  and  records,  or  specified  books 
and  records,  until  further  notification  from 
the  market  administrator.  In  either  case, 
the  market  administrator  shall  give  further 
written  notification  to  the  handler  promptly 
upon  the  termination  of  the  litigation  or 
when  the  records  are  no  longer  necessary  In 
connection  therewith. 

CLASSinCATION    Or    MILK 

Section  902.40.  Skim  milk  and  butterfat 
to  be  classified : 

All  skim  milk  and  butterfat  received  with- 
in the  month  at  pool  plants  and  which  Is 
required  to  be  reported  pursuant  to  section 
902.30  shall  be  classified  by  the  market  ad- 
ministrator. 

Section 902.41.  Classes  of  utilization: 

Subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 902.42  to  902.46  the  classes  of  utiliza- 
tion shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Class  I  milk:  Class  I  milk  shall  be  all 
skim  milk  (Including  that  used  to  produce 
concentrated  milk  and  reconstituted  or  for- 
tified skim  milk)  and  butterfat:  (1)  Dis- 
posed of  (other  than  In  hermetically  sealed 
containers)  In  fluid  form  or  as  frozen  con- 
centrated milk  for  human  consumption  as 
milk,  flavored  milk,  skim  milk,  flavored  skim 
milk,  cultured  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  cream 
(except  sour  cream)  Including  any  mixture  of 
cream  and  milk  or  skim  milk  containing  less 
butterfat  than  the  regular  standard  for 
cream;  and  (2)  not  si>eclflcally  accounted  for 
as  class  II  milk. 

(b)  Class  II  milk;  Class  11  milk  shall  be 
all  skim  milk  and  butterfat  ( 1 )  used  to  pro- 
duce any  product  other  than  those  desig- 


nated as  class  I  milk  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(a)(1)  of  this  section;  (2)  disposed  of  tat 
livestock  feed;  (3)  contained  in  skim  milk 
dumped  If  the  conditions  of  section  902.31(d) 
are  met  by  the  handler;  (4)  contained  In  In- 
ventory of  products  designated  In  paragraph 
(a)(1)  of  this  section  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  month:  (5)  In  actual  plant  shrinkage 
not  to  exceed  IV^  percent  of  skim  milk  and 
butterfat,  respectively.  In  producer  milk;  and 
(6)  In  shrinkage  of  other  source  milk. 

Section  902.42.    Shrinkage; 

The  market  administrator  shall  allocate 
shrinkage  at  the  pool  plant(B)  of  each  han- 
dler as  follows: 

(a)  Compute  the  total  shrinkage  of  skim 
milk  and  butterfat  respectively:  and 

(b)  Allocate  the  resulting  amounts  pro 
rata  to  skim  milk  and  butterfat.  respectively. 
In  producer  milk  and  other  source  milk. 

Section  902.43.  ResponslblUty  of  handlers 
and  the  reclassification  of  milk: 

(a)  All  skim  milk  and  butterfat  shall  be 
class  I  milk  unless  the  handler  who  first  re- 
ceives such  skim  milk  and  butterfat  proves 
to  the  market  administrator  that  such  skim 
milk  or  butterfat  should  be  classified  other- 
wise. 

(b)  Any  skim  milk  or  butterfat  shall  be 
reclassified  If  verification  by  the  market  ad- 
ministrator discloses  that  the  original  clas- 
sification was  Incorrect. 

Section  902  44.  Transfers: 

Skim  milk  or  butterfat  disposed  of  during 
the  month  from  a  pool  plant  shall  be  classi- 
fied: 

(a)  As  class  I  milk  if  transferred  in  the 
form  of  any  producu  designated  as  class  I 
milk  pursuant  to  section  902  41(a)(1)  to  a 
pool  plant  of  another  handler  unless  utiliza- 
tion as  class  11  milk  Is  claimed  by  both  han- 
dlers In  their  reports  submitted  for  the 
month  to  the  market  administrator  pursuant 
to  section  902.30(a) :  Provided.  That  the  skim 
milk  or  butterfat  so  assigned  to  class  II  milk 
Shan  be  limited  to  the  amount  thereof  re- 
maining In  class  n  milk  in  the  plant  of  the 
transferee  handler  after  the  assignment  of 
other  source  milk  pursuant  to  section  902.46 
and  any  additional  amounts  of  such  skim 
milk  or  butterfat  shall  be  assigned  to  class  I 
milk:  And  provided  further.  That  If  either 
or  both  handlers  have  received  other  source 
milk,  the  skim  milk  or  butterfat  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  classified  at  both  planu  so  as 
to  allocate  the  greatest  possible  class  I  utili- 
zation to  the  producer  milk  at  both  plants. 

(b)  As  class  I  milk  If  transferred  In  the 
form  of  any  product  designated  as  class  I 
milk  pursuant  to  section  902.41(a)(1)  to  a 
producer-handler. 

(c)  As  class  I  milk  if  transferred  or  di- 
verted In  the  form  of  any  product  designated 
as  class  I  milk  pursuant  to  secUon  902.41(a| 
(1)  to  an  approved  plant,  other  than  a  pool 
plant  or  the  plant  of  a  producer-handler, 
to  the  extent  of  such  plants'  disposition  of 
skim  milk  and  butterfat.  respectively,  as  class 
I  milk  In  the  marketing  area:  Provided.  That 
any  remaining  amount  of  such  transfer  or 
diversion  shall  be  assigned  to  the  highest  re- 
maining utilization  In  the  transferee  plant 
after  the  prior  asslgiunent  of  receipts  at  such 
plant  from  dairy  farmers  who  the  market 
administrator  determines  constitute  Its  reg- 
ular source  of  supply. 

(d)  As  class  I  milk  If  transferred  or  di- 
verted In  bulk  in  the  form  of  milk,  skim 
milk,  or  cream,  to  a  nonpool  plant,  other 
than  an  approved  plant,  located  less  than 
300  miles  from  the  zero  milestone  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  unless  (1)  the  handler  claims 
class  II  utilization  In  his  report  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  902.30(a),  (2)  the  oper- 
ator of  the  transferee  plant  maintains  books 
and  records  showing  the  utilization  of  all 
skim  milk  and  butterfat  at  such  plant  which 
are  made  available  If  requested  by  the  mar- 
ket administrator  for  the  purpose  of  verifi- 
cation, and  (3)  not  less  than  an  equivalent 
amount  of  skim  milk  and  butterfat  was  ac- 
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tually  utilized  in  such  plant  during  the 
month  In  the  use  Indicated  In  such  reporl: 
Provided,  That  If  upon  Inspection  of  the  rec- 
ords of  such  plant  It  Is  found  that  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  skim  milk  and  butterfat 
was  not  actually  used  In  such  Indicated  use 
the  remaining  pounds  shall  be  classified  as 
class  I  milk. 

(e)  As  class  I  milk  If  transferred  or  diverted 
In  bulk  In  the  form  of  milk,  skim  milk,  or 
cream,  to  a  nonpool  plant  other  than  an 
approved  plant  located  300  miles  or  more 
from  the  zero  milestone  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Section  902.45.  Computation  of  skim  milk 
and  butterfat  In  each  class : 

For  each  month,  the  market  administrator 
shall  correct  for  mathematical  and  for  other 
obvious  errors  the  reports  of  receipts  and 
utilization  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
902.30(a)  for  the  pool  plant(8)  of  each  han- 
dler and  shall  compute  the  pounds  of  skim 
milk  and  butterfat  In  class  I  milk  and  class 
n  milk  for  such  handlers. 

Section  902  46.  Allocation  of  skim  milk  and 
butterfat  clajsslfied: 

After  making  the  computations  pursuant 
to  section  902.45  the  market  administrator 
shall  determine  the  classification  of  producer 
milk  received  at  the  pool  plant(s)  of  each 
handler  as  follows: 

(a)  Skim  milk  shall  be  allocated  in  the 
following  manner: 

( 1 )  Subtract  from  the  total  pounds  of  ekim 
milk  In  class  II  milk  the  pounds  of  skim  milk 
in  producer  milk  classified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 002.41(b)  (5): 

(2)  Subtract  from  the  remaining  pounds  of 
skim  milk  In  each  class.  In  series  beginning 
with  class  n  milk,  the  pounds  of  cktm  milk 
in  other  source  milk  received  during  the 
month  In  a  form  other  than  products  speci- 
fied In  section  902  41(a)  (1); 

(3)  Subtract  from  the  remaining  pounds  of 
skim  milk  In  each  class.  In  series  beginning 
With  class  II  milk,  the  pounds  of  skim  milk 
in  other  source  milk  received  In  the  form  of 
products  specified  In  section  902.41(a)(1) 
from  plants  which  are  not  fully  subject  to 
the  pricing  provisions  of  another  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  act; 

(4)  Subtract  from  the  pounds  of  skim  milk 
remaining  In  each  class  in  series  beginning 
with  class  II  milk  the  pounds  of  skim  milk 
in  other  source  milk  received  In  the  form  of 
products  specified  In  section  902  41(a)(1) 
from  a  plant(s)  which  Is  fully  subject  to 
the  pricing  provisions  of  snother  order 
issued  pursuant  to  the  act; 

( 5 )  Subtract  from  the  pounds  of  skim  milk 
remaining  In  each  class  In  series  beginning 
with  class  II  milk,  the  pounds  of  skim  milk 
contained  In  Inventory  of  products  specified 
In  section  902  41(a)(1)  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month; 

(6)  Subtract  from  the  remaining  pounds 
of  skim  milk  in  each  class  the  pounds  of 
skim  milk  received  from  the  pool  plants  of 
other  handlers  in  the  form  of  products  speci- 
fied In  section  902.41(a)(1)  according  to  the 
classification  thereof  as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  902.44(a). 

(7)  Add  to  the  remaining  pounds  of  skim 
milk  in  class  II  the  pounds  of  skim  milk  sub- 
tracted piu'suant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph;  and 

(8)  If  the  remaining  pounds  of  skim  milk 
in  t>oth  classes  exceed  the  pounds  of  skim 
milk  contained  In  producer  milk,  subtract 
such  excess  from  the  remaining  pounds  of 
skim  milk  In  each  class  In  series  beginning 
with  class  II  milk.  Any  amounts  so  sub- 
tracted shall  be  known  as  "overage." 

(b)  Butterfat  shall  be  allocated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  same  procedure  outlined  for 
sklm  milk  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section; 
and 

(c)  Add  the  pounds  of  sklm  milk  and  the 
pounds  of  butterfat  allocated  to  the  producer 
milk  In  each  class  computed  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (a)   and  (b)  of  thb:  section,  and 


determine    the    weighted    average    butterfat 
content  of  each  class. 

mifiicTm  PRICES 

Section  902.50.  Class  prices: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  902.51 
and  902.52  each  handler  shall  pay,  at  the 
time  and  In  the  manner  set  forth  )n  section 
902.80  for  each  hundredweight  of  milk  con- 
taining 3.5  percent  butterfat  received  at  his 
pool  plant (s)  during  the  month  from  pro- 
ducers or  a  cooperative  association  not  less 
than  the  following  prices  per  hundredweight 
for  the  respective  quantities  of  milk  In  each 
class  computed   pursuant  to  section  902.46. 

(a)  Class  I  price:  During  the  first  18 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  part 
the  price  for  class  I  milk  shall  be  $5.55  for 
the  months  of  July  through  February  and 
$5.10  for  the  months  of  March  through  June: 
Provided,  That  such  price  In  any  month  shall 
be  adjusted  to  refiect  the  deviation  of  the 
average  of  the  Federal  order  class  I  prices  for 
the  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  Chicago 
markets  for  such  month  from  such  average 
price  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1958,  as 
follows; 

Washington  price  adjustment 

3-market  deviation  from  correspond- 
ing month  of  1958  (cents) ,  plus  or 
minus: 

0-15 — — —  0 

15  1-35 20 

35.1-55. —         40 

55.1-75 - -  60 

78.1-95 80 

(b)  Class  n  price:  The  price  fca-  class  11 
milk  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  values  of  but- 
terfat and  skim  milk  computed  as  follows: 

(1)  Butterfat:  Add  all  weekly  quotations 
per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  sweet  cream 
approved  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
m  the  Philadelphia  market  as  reported  each 
week  ending  within  the  month  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  divide  by  the 
number  of  quotations,  subtract  $2,  divide 
by  33.48,  multiply  by  3.5:  Provided.  That 
such  butterfat  value  shall  not  be  less  than 
3.5  times  120  percent  of  the  average  grade  A 
(92-score)  butter  price  at  New  York  as  re- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  month  for  which  payment  Is 
to  be  made  less  17  cents. 

(2)  Sklm  milk:  The  average  of  carlot 
prices  per  pound  for  nonfat  dry  milk,  spray 
and  roller  process,  respectively,  for  htiman 
consumption,  f.o.b.  manufacturing  plants 
In  the  Chicago  area,  as  reported  for  the 
period  from  the  26th  day  of  the  preceding 
month  through  the  25th  day  of  the  current 
month  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  determine  the  sklm  values,  as  follows: 

Average  price  per  pound  of 

nonfat  solid -spray  and  Skim 

roller  process :  value 

$0,065  or  below $0,075 

$0,066  to  $0.075 .  15 

$0,076  to  $0.085 .  225 

$0,096  to  $0.105 -  .  30 

$0,106  to  $0.115 .375 

$0,116  to  $0.125 .45 

$0,126  to  $0.135 .  525 

$0,136  to  $0.145 .  60 

$0,146  to  $0.155 -  .  675 

$0,156  to  $0.165 .75 

$0,166  to  $0.175 .825 

$0,176  to  $0.185 -  .90 

$0,186  to  $0.195 -  .975 

Section  902.51.  Butterfat  differentials  to 
handlers : 

For  milk  containing  more  or  less  than  3.5 
percent  butterfat,  the  class  prices  pursuant 
to  section  902.50  shall  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased, respectively,  for  each  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  butterfat  by  the  appropriate  rate, 
rounded  In  each  case  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  cent,  determined  as  follows: 

(a)  Class  I  milk:  Add  all  weekly  quota- 
tions per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  sweet 


cream  approved  for  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  in  the  Philadelphia  market  as  re- 
ported each  vreek  ending  within  the  month 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlculttire,  di- 
vide by  the  number  of  quotations  and  divide 
the  resulting  value  by  334.8:  Provided,  That 
if  the  result  is  less  than  the  class  II  differ- 
ential determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section,  such  class  II  differential 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  class  I  milk;  and 

(b)  Class  II  milk:  Divide  by  35  the  butter- 
fat value  determined  pursuant  to  section 
902.S0(b)(l). 

Section  902.52.  Location  differentials  to 
handlers : 

For  that  milk  which  is  received  from  pro- 
ducers at  a  pool  plant  located  75  miles  <^ 
naore  from  the  milestone  in  Washington. 
D.C.  by  the  shortest  hard-surfaced  highway 
distance  as  determined  by  the  market  ad- 
ministrator, and  which  Is  assigned  to  class  I 
milk,  the  class  I  price  as  specified  in  section 
902.50(a)  shall  be  reduced  at  the  rate  set 
forth  in  the  following  schedule: 

Rate  per 
hundredweight 
Distance  (miles):  (cents) 

75 12.0 

For  each  additional  10  miles  or  frac- 
tion thereof -     1-  6 

Provided,  That  for  the  purpose  of  calculat- 
ing such  location  differential,  products  desig- 
nated as  class  I  milk  which  are  transferred 
between  pool  plants  shall  first  be  assigned 
to  any  remainder  of  class  II  milk  In  the 
transferee  plant  after  making  the  calcula- 
tions prescribed  in  section  902.46  (a)(1)  to 
( 5 ) ,  and  the  comparable  steps  In  section 
92.46(b)  for  such  plant,  such  assignment  to 
the  transferring  plant  to  be  made  in  se- 
quence according  to  the  location  differential 
applicable  at  each  plant,  l>eglnnlng  with 
the  plant  having  the  largest  differential. 

Section  902.53.  Use  of  equivalent  prices 
or  indexes. 

If  for  any  reason  a  price  quotation  or 
Index  required  by  this  part  for  computing 
class  prices  or  for  other  purposes  is  not  avail- 
able In  the  manner  described,  the  market 
administrator  shall  use  a  price  or  index  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  price  cw  index  which  Is  required. 

APPLICATION   or    PROVISIONS 

Section  902.60.  Producer-handler: 

Sections  902.40  to  902.46,  902.50  to  902.52. 
902.62,  902.70  to  902.71  and  902.80  to  902.89 
shall  not  apply  to  a  producer-handler. 

Section  902.61.  Plants  subject  to  other 
Federal  orders: 

A  plant  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  as 
a  nonpool  plant  except  that  the  operator 
of  such  plant  shall,  with  respect  to  the  total 
receipts  and  utilization  or  dlspKMltlon  of 
sklm  milk  and  butterfat  at  the  plant,  make 
reports  to  the  market  administrator  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  market  ad- 
ministrator may  require  (In  lieu  of  the  re- 
ports required  pursuant  to  section  902.30) 
and  allow  verification  of  such  reports  by  the 
market  administrator. 

(a)  Any  plant  qualified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 902.9(a)(1)  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  classification  and  pricing  provisions  ot 
another  order  Issued  pursuant  to  the  act 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
greater  volume  of  class  I  milk  Is  disposed 
of  from  such  plant  on  routes  In  the  Wash- 
ington marketing  area  than  In  a  marketing 
area  regulated  pursuant  to  such  other  order. 

(b)  Any  plant  qualified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 902.9  (a)  (2)  or  (b)  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  classification  and  pricing  provi- 
sions of  another  order  Issued  pvirsuant  to 
the  act  unless  such  plant  has  qualified  as 
a  pool  plant  pursuant  to  the  first  proviso 
of  section  902.9(a)  (2)  for  each  month  dur- 
ing the  preceding  October  through  Febru- 
ary. 
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Section  902.62.  Payments  on  other  aource 

milk: 

Wltfaln  1 1  days  after  the  end  of  eacb  montb 
handlers  shall  make  payments  to  produc- 
ers through  the  producer -settlement  fund  as 
follows : 

(a)  Each  pool  handler  who  received  other 
source  milk  which  Is  allocated  to  class  I 
pursuant  to  section  902.46  (a)(2)  and  (b) 
shall  make  payment  on  the  quantity  so  allo- 
cated at  the  difference  between  the  class  I 
price  and  the  class  II  price  applicable  at 
tbe  location  of  bis  pool  plant  qualified  pur- 
suant to  section  902.9(a). 

(b)  Each  pool  handler  who  received  other 
■o\irce  milk  which  Is  allocated  to  class  I 
pursuant  to  secUon  902.46  (a)(3)  and  (b) 
shall  make  payment  on  the  quantity  so 
allocated  at  the  difference  between  the  class 
I  price  and  the  class  II  price  applicable  at 
the  zone  location  of  the  nearest  nonpool 
plant(s)  from  which  an  equivalent  amount 
of  such  other  source  milk  was  received:  and 

(c)  Each  handler  operating  an  approved 
plant,  other  than  a  pool  plant,  which  is  not 
■ubject  to  the  classification  and  pricing  pro- 
visions of  another  order  issued  pursuant  to 
the  act  and  from  which  class  I  products  are 
disposed  of  on  routes  in  the  marketing  area 
during  the  month  shall  make  payment  on  the 
total  hundredweight  of  skim  milk  and  but- 
terfat  so  disposed  of  which  Is  In  excess  of 
bis  receipts  of  skim  milk  and  butterfat, 
respectively,  from  pool  plants  at  the  differ- 
ence between  the  class  I  price  and  the  class 
n  price  applicable  for  the  zone  location  of 
■uch  plant. 

DETKRMIKATION    OF    XTNUOaM    PKICX 

Section  902.70.  Computation  of  the  value  of 
producer  milk  for  each  handler: 

For  each  delivery  period,  the  market  ad- 
ministrator shall  compute  the  value  of  milk 
for  each  pool  handler  as  follows: 

(a)  Multiply  the  poiuids  of  producer  milk 
In  each  class  computed  pursuant  to  section 
002.46  by  the  applicable  class  price  and  total 
th«  resulting  amounts; 

(b)  Add  the  amount  of  any  payments  due 
from  such  handler  pursuant  to  section 
902.62  (a)  or  (b): 

(c)  Add  the  amotints  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying the  pounds  of  "overage"  deducted 
from  each  class  pursuant  to  section  902.46 
(a)  (8)  and  (b)  by  the  applicable  class  price; 

(d)  Add  the  amoimt  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying the  difference  between  the  appro- 
priate class  n  price  for  the  preceding  month 
and  the  appropriate  class  I  price  for  the  cur- 
rent month  by  the  hundredweight  of  pro- 
ducer milk  classified  in  class  II  during  the 
preceding  month  less  allowable  shrinkage 
allocated  pursuant  to  section  902.46(a)(1) 
In  such  month,  or  the  hundredweight  of  milk 
subtracted  from  class  I  pvirsuant  to  section 
902.46  (a)  (6)  and  (b)  for  the  current  month, 
whichever  is  less: 

(e)  Add  the  amount  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying the  difference  between  the  appro- 
priate class  II  price  for  the  preceding  month 
and  the  appropriate  class  I  price  for  the 
current  month  by  the  hundredweight  of  milk 
allocated  to  class  I  pursuant  to  section  902.46 

(a)  (6)  and  (b)  for  the  current  month  which 
la  in  excess  of  ( 1 )  the  hxmdredwelght  of  milk 
for  which  an  adjustment  was  made  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (d)  of  this  paragraph  and 
(2)  the  hundredweight  of  milk  assigned  to 
class  II  pursuant  to  section  902.46  (a)(4)  and 

(b)  for  the  previous  month  and  which  was 
classified  and  priced  as  class  I  under  the 
other  Federal  order;  and 

(f)  Add  or  subtract,  as  the  case  may  be, 
an  amount  necessary  to  ccHrrect  errors  dis- 
covered by  the  market  administrator  in  the 
verification  of  reports  of  such  handler  of  his 
receipts  and  utilization  of  skim  milk  and 
butterfat  for  previous  months. 

Section  902.71.  Computation  of  the  uni- 
form price: 

For  each  month  the  market  administrator 
■hall  compute  the  uniform  price  per  hun- 


dredweight at  producer  milk  of  3.6  percent 
butterfat  content,  f.o.b.  market  as  follows: 

(a)  Combine  Into  one  total  the  net  ob- 
ligations computed  ptirsuant  to  section  902.70 
for  all  handlers  who  made  reports  prescribed 
In  section  902.30(a)  for  the  month  and  who 
were  not  in  default  of  payments  pursuant 
to  section  902.84  for  the  preceding  month. 

(b)  Subtract,  if  the  weighted  average  but- 
terfat content  of  producer  milk  included  un- 
der paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  is  greater 
than  3.5  percent,  or  add.  if  such  average  but- 
terfat content  is  less  than  3.5  percent,  an 
amount  computed  as  follows:  Multiply  the 
amount  by  which  the  average  butterfat  con- 
tent of  such  milk  varies  from  3.5  percent  by 
the  producer  butterfat  differential  computed 
pursuant  to  section  1)02.81  and  multiply  the 
resulting  figure  by  the  total  hundredweight 
of  such  milk: 

(c)  Add  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
deductions  to  be  made  from  producer  pay- 
ments for  location  differentials  pursuant  to 
section  902.82; 

(d)  Add  an  amoimt  equal  to  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  unobligated  balance  on  hand 
in  the  producer-settlement  fund; 

(e)  Divide  the  resulting  amount  by  the 
total  hundredweight  of  producer  milk  In- 
cluded under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section; 
and 

<f)  Subtract  not  leas  than  4  ncM*  more 
than  5  cents  from  the  amount  computed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (e)  of  this  section. 

PATMXNTS 

Section  002.80.  Time  and  method  of  pay- 
ment: 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section,  each  pool  handler  on  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  after  the  end  of  each  month 
shall  make  f>ayment  to  each  producer  from 
whom  milk  Is  received  during  the  month  for 
the  quantity  of  milk  so  received  at  not  less 
than  the  luilform  price  per  hundredweight 
computed  pursuant  to  section  002.71  adjiisted 
by  the  butterfat  differential  computed  pur- 
suant to  section  902.81  and  by  the  location 
differential  computed  pursuant  to  section 
902.82  less  proper  deductions  authorized  in 
writing  by  the  producer:  Provided,  That  if  by 
such  date  such  handler  has  not  received  full 
payment  from  the  miu'ket  administrator  pur- 
suant to  section  902.85  for  such  month,  he 
may  reduce  pro  rata  his  payments  to  pro- 
ducers by  not  more  than  the  amount  of  such 
underpayment.  Payment  to  producers  shall 
be  completed  thereafter  not  later  than  the 
date  for  making  payments  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  next  following  after  receipt  of  the 
balance  due  from  the  market  administrator; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion which  the  market  administrator  deter- 
mines is  authorized  by  its  producer-members 
to  collect  payment  for  their  milk  and  which 
has  so  requested  any  handler  in  writing,  such 
handler  shall  on  or  before  the  second  day 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  payments  are  due 
individual  producers,  pay  the  cooperative 
association  for  milk  received  during  the 
month  from  the  producer-members  of  such 
association  as  determined  by  the  market 
administrator,  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  total  due  such  producer-members 
as  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

(c)  In  the  case  of  milk  received  by  a  han- 
dler from  a  cooperative  association  In  its 
capacity  as  a  handler  such  handler  shall  on 
or  before  the  second  day  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  payments  are  due  Individual  pro- 
ducers, pay  to  such  cooperative  association 
for  milk  so  received  dvulng  the  month,  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  value  of  such  milk 
computed  at  the  applicable  class  prices  for 
the  location  of  the  plant  of  the  buying 
handler. 

Section  902.81.  Producer  butterfat  differ- 
ential : 

In  making  payments  purstiant  to  section 
902.80  (a)  or  (b)  the  uniform  price  shall  be 
adjusted  for  each  one- tenth  of  1  percent  of 


butterfat  content  In  the  milk  of  each  pro- 
ducer above  or  below  3.5  percent,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  by  a  butterfat  differential  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  butterfat  differentials  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  0020(1  <a)  and 
(b)  weighted  by  the  pounds  of  butterfat  In 
producer  milk  in  each  class  and  roxmded  to 
the   nearest  full   cent. 

Section  902.82.  Location  differential  to  pro- 
ducers : 

In  making  payments  to  producers  or  to  a 
cooperative  association  pursuant  to  section 
002.80  (a)  or  (b)  a  handler  shall  deduct  with 
respect  to  all  milk  received  at  his  pool 
plant (s)  located  75  miles  by  shortest  high- 
way distance  from  the  zero  milestone  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  determined  by  the 
market  administrator.  12  cents  per  hundred- 
weight plus  1.5  cents  for  each  10-mile  addi- 
tional distance,  or  fraction  thereof,  which 
such  plant  U  located  from  such  milestone. 

Section  902.83.  Producer -settlement  funds: 

The  market  administrator  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  separate  fund  known  as  the 
"producer-settlement  fund"  Into  which  he 
shall  deposit  all  payments  made  by  han- 
dlers pursuant  to  sections  902.62(c).  902  84. 
and  002.86  and  out  of  which  he  shall  make 
all  payments  pursuant  to  sections  002.85  and 
002.86:  Provided.  That  the  market  admin- 
istrator shall  offset  any  such  payment  due 
to  any  handler  against  payment  due  from 
such  handler. 

SecUon  002 M.  Payments  to  the  producer- 
settlement  fund: 

On  or  before  the  11th  day  after  the  end  of 
each  month,  each  handler.  Including  a  co- 
operative association  which  is  a  handler, 
ahall  pay  to  the  market  administrator  for 
payment  to  producers  through  the  producer- 
settlement  fund  the  amount  by  which  the 
net  pool  obligation  of  such  handler  is  greater 
than  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  producers 
by  such  handler  pursuant  to  section  002.80 
(a)  and  (b). 

Section  902.85.  Pajrments  out  of  the  pro- 
ducer-settlement fund: 

On  or  before  the  12th  day  after  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  market  administrator  shall 
pay  to  each  handler  for  payment  to  producers 
the  amount  by  which  the  sum  required  to  be 
paid  producers  by  such  handler  pursiiant  to 
secUon  902B0  (a)  and  (b)  U  greater  than  the 
net  pool  obilgaUons  of  such  handler:  Pro- 
tHded.  That  if  the  balance  in  the  producer- 
setUement  fund  is  insufficient  to  make  all 
payments  pursuant  to  this  secUon,  the  mar- 
ket administrator  ahall  reduc*  uniformly 
such  payments  and  shall  complete  such  pay- 
menu  as  soon  as  the  neceesary  funds  are 
available. 

Section  002.86.  Adjustment  ot  accounts: 

Whenever  verification  by  the  market  ad- 
ministrator of  reports  or  pajmocnU  of  any 
handler  dladoees  errors  resulting  In  money 
due  (a)  the  market  administrator  from  such 
handler,  (b)  such  handler  from  the  market 
admlnUtrator,  or  (c)  any  producer  or  co- 
operative association  from  such  handler,  the 
marketing  administrator  shall  promptly  no- 
tify such  handler  of  any  amount  so  due 
and  payment  thereof  shall  be  made  on  or  be- 
f<M-e  the  next  date  for  making  paymenU  set 
forth  in  the  provisions  under  which  such 
-error  occurred. 

Section  902.87.    MarkeUng  servloesr 

(a)  Except  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section,  each  handler.  In  making 
payments  directly  to  producers  for  milk 
(Other  than  milk  of  his  own  production)  pur- 
suant to  section  002. 80(a)  shall  deduct  6 
cents  per  hundredweight  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and 
shall  pay  such  deductions  to  the  market  ad- 
minisUator  on  or  before  the  18th  day  after 
the  end  of  the  month.  Such  money  shall  be 
expended  by  the  market  administrator  to 
provide  market  Information  and  to  verify 
the  weights,  samples,  and  tests  of  milk  of 
producers  who  are  not  receiving  such  service 
from  a  cooperative  association;  and 
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(b)  In  the  caae  of  producers  for  whom  the 
Secretary  determines  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion Is  actually  performing  the  services  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  secUon,  each 
handler  shall  make,  in  Ueu  of  the  deduction 
specified  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
such  deducUons  from  the  payments  to  be 
niade  directly  to  such  producers  piuiuant  to 
section  002. 80(a)  as  are  authorized  by  such 
producers  on  or  before  the  14th  day  after 
the  end  of  each  month  and  pay  such  deduc- 
tions to  the  cooperative  rendering  such 
services. 

Section  002.88.  Expense  of  administration: 
As  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  expense  of 
administration   of   this    part,   each    handler. 
Including  any  cooperative  association  which 
u  a   handler,  shall  pay  to  the   market   ad- 
ministrator on  or  before  the  18th  day  after 
the  end  of  the  month.  4  cents  per  hundred- 
weight or  such  lesser  amount  at  the  Secretary 
may    prescribe,   for    each    hundredweight   of 
skim   milk  and   butterfat  contained   in    (a) 
producer  nUlk  ( including  such  handler's  own 
■farm    production),    (b)    other    source   milk 
allocated  to  class  I  milk  pursuant  to  secUon 
002.46(a)(2).   (3).  and    (b).  or   (c)    class  I 
milk  for  which  a  pajrment  Is  due  pursuant  to 
section  002.62(c). 
Section  002.80.  Termination  of  obligations: 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  obligation  under  this  part  for  the  (>ay- 
ment  of  money. 

(a)  The  obligation  of  any  tiandler  to  pay 
nooney  required  to  be  paid  under  the  terms 
of  this  part  shall,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  terminate 
2  years  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  dur- 
ing which  the  market  administrator  receives 
the  handler's  utilization  report  on  the  milk 
Involved  in  such  obligation,  unless  within 
such  2-year  period  the  market  administrator 
notifiM  the  handler  that  such  money  is  due 
and  payable.  Service  of  such  notice  shall 
be  complete  upon  mailing  to  the  handler's 
last  known  address,  and  it  shall  conUin  but 
need  not  be  limited  to.  the  following  Infor- 
mation : 

(1)  The  amount  of  the  obligation; 

(2)  The  month (8)  during  which  the  milk, 
with  respect  to  which  the  obligation  exists, 
was  received  or  handled:  and 

(3)  If  the  obligation  is  payable  to  one  or 
more  producers  or  to  an  asso(-iation  of  pro- 
dticers.  the  name  of  such  producer (s)  or  as- 
sociation of  producers,  or  if  the  obligation 
Is  payable  to  the  market  administrator,  the 
account  for  which  It  U  to  be  paid; 

(b)  If  a  handler  fails  or  refuses,  with 
respect  to  any  obligation  under  this  part,  to 
make  available  to  the  market  administrator 
or  his  representatives  all  books  and  records 
required  by  this  part  to  be  made  available, 
the  market  administrator  may,  within  the 
2-year  period  provided  for  In  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  secUon,  notify  the  handler  in  writing 
of  such  failure  or  refusal.  If  the  market 
administrator  so  notifies  a  handler,  the  said 
2-year  period  with  respect  to  such  obliga- 
tion shall  not  begin  until  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  during  which  all 
such  books  and  records  pertaining  to  such 
obligations  are  made  available  to  the  market 
administrator  or  his  representatives: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provUions  of 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  a 
handler's  obligation  under  this  part  to  pay 
money  shall  not  be  terminated  with  respect 
to  any  transaction  Involving  fraud  or  willful 
concealment  of  a  fact,  material  to  the  obli- 
gation, on  the  part  of  the  handler  against 
whom  the  obligation  is  sought  to  t>e  im- 
posed; and 

(d)  Any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
market  administrator  to  pay  a  handler  any 
money  which  such  handler  claims  to  be  due 
him  under  the  terms  of  this  p««t  shall  ter- 
minate 2  years  after  the  end  of  the  month 
during  which  the  mUk  Involved  In  the  claim 
was  received  if  an  underpa3rment  Is  claimed. 
or  2  years  after  the  end  of  the  month  dur- 
ing which  the  payment  (including  deduc- 


tion or  setoff  by  the  market  administrator) 
was  made  by  the  handler  if  a  refund  on 
such  payment  is  claimed,  unless  such  han- 
dler, withm  the  applicable  period  of  time 
files,  pursuant  to  section  8c(15)(A)  oi  the 
act,  a  petition  claiming  such  money. 

DTXCnVZ   TDCK.    SUSPENSION,   OS   mLMINATION 

Se<;.  002.90.  Effective  time: 

The  provisions  of  this  part,  or  any  amend- 
ment to  this  part,  shall  become  effective  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  declare  and 
shall  continue  in  force  until  suspended  or 
terminated,  pursuant  to  i  902S1. 

Sec.  902.91.  Suspension  or  termination: 

The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  terniinate 
this  part  or  any  provision  of  this  part, 
whenever  he  finds  that  this  part  or  any  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  obstructs,  or  does  not 
tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the 
act.  This  part  shall  terminate,  in  any  event, 
whenever  the  provisions  of  the  act  authoriz- 
ig  it  cease  to  be  m  effect. 

Sec.  902.92.  Continuing  obligations: 

If  under  the  suspension  or  termination 
of  any  or  all  provisions  of  this  part,  there 
are  any  obligations  thereunder,  the  final  ac- 
crual or  ascertainment  of  which  requires 
further  acts  by  any  person  (including  the 
market  administrator),  such  further  acts 
shall  be  performed  notwithstanding  such 
suspension  or  termination. 

Section  902.93.  Liquidation. 

Upon  the  suspension  or  termination  ot  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  except  this  section, 
the  market  administrator,  or  such  liquidat- 
ing agent  as  the  Secretary  may  designate, 
shall,  if  so  directed  by  the  Secretary,  liqui- 
date the  business  of  the  market  administra- 
tor's office,  dispose  of  all  property  In  his 
possession  or  control,  including  accounts 
receivable,  and  execute  and  deliver  all  as- 
signment or  other  instruments  necessary  at 
appropriate  to  effectxiate  any  such  disposi- 
tion. If  the  liquidating  agent  Is  so  desig- 
nated, all  assets,  books,  and  records  of  the 
market  administrator  sh^l  be  transferred 
promptly  to  such  liquidating  agent.  If, 
upon  such  liquidation,  the  funds  on  hand 
exceed  the  amounts  required  to  pay  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  office  of  the  mar- 
ket administrator  and  to  pay  necessary  ex- 
penses of  liquidation  and  distribution,  such 
excess  shall  be  distributed  to  contributing 
handlers  and  producers  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

ICXSCXLLANZOU8   PBOVISIOMa 

Section  902.100.  Agents: 

The  Secretary  may  by  designation  In  writ- 
ing, name  any  officer  or  employee  ot  the 
United  States  to  act  as  his  agent  or  repre- 
sentative in  connection  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part. 

Section  902.101.  Separability  of  provisions: 

If  any  provision  of  this  part,  or  its  appli- 
cation to  any  person  or  circumstances  is  held 
Invalid,  the  application  of  such  provision 
and  of  the  remaining  provisions  of  this  part, 
to  other  persons  or  clrctimstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Issued  at  Washington,  D.C.,  the  30th  day 
of  January  1959. 

[sxAi.]  Oaxs  V.  Wells, 

Administrator. 

[PH.  Doc.  50-057;  PUed,  Feb.  3,  1959;  8:61 
a.m.] 


live  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JoHKsoK  of  Wisconsin,  fen*  15 
minutes  today,  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stratton.  for  30  mmutes,  on 
March  18. 

Mr.  Vahik,  for  15  minutes,  on  March 
17. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  20  minutes  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Beckek  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smttb  of  CaUf  omia  > .  to  vacate  the  spe- 
cial order  he  had  for  today  and  Monday 
and  that  he  be  permitted  to  address  the 
House  for  1  hour  on  Wednesday.  March 
18. 

Mrs.  RoccRs  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
mmutes,  on  Monday. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  FRELiNGHtTYSEN,  for  the  week, 
on  account  of  death  of  his  father. 

To  Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rains)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
In  the  family. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous'consent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrissiohal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wsis  granted  to: 

Mrs.  B<M-TOK  (at  tiie  request  of  Mr. 
Arenos)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RXTTSS. 

Mr.  Taxes,  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  on  TLR.  1,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Meader,  his  remarks  in  Ctmunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  today  on  B.IL  1  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MicHEi.,  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today;  and  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  editorials. 

Mr.  Halpkrn  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Btrncs  of  Wisconsin,  his  ranarks 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MrrcALF  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Keogh  and  to  include  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  held  in  Brooklyn,  notwithstanding 
It  will  exceed  two  pages  of  the  Rxcord 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $189. 

Mr.  McDoNouGH  in  three  instances,  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Broomfielo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  California)  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  H.R.  1. 

Mr.  Westlano  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  California) . 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buroick,  and  to 
Include  exti-aneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Mxtlter. 
Mr.  Brewster. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  certain  communication  activities  at  the 
IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International 
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Radio  Consultative  Conunltt«e  to  be  held  In 
the  United  States  In  1959  snail  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  2260.  An  act  to  extend  the  induction 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  60.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HH.  2260.  An  act  to  extend  the  induction 
provision  of  the  Universal  Training  and 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  16,  1959, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  USE 
OF  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958,  chapter  IV,  section 
401(a),  there  is  submitted  herewith  the 
report  of  use  of  foreign  currencies  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

Mabch  8. 1969. 
Counterpart  Funda 

RKPOIT    or    STTBCOMMrmX    ON    TOBACCO 


between 

and  U.S.  dollar  equivalents 
Sept.  28  and  Oct.  13,  1958) 

expended 

Name  of 
currency 

Total 

Country 

ForeliH) 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Francs . .. 

Francs 

Deutsche 
mark. 

Franca ..... 

do 

Pounds 

Kroners 

Lire 

l,,im,fiS4 
2,240 

^000 

41.  M4 

1,211.12 

2.600 

648.000 

1H.400 

11.880 

30,171 

$3,702.00 
2, 110. 00 

500.00 

sa.-).  00 

S,3VI.  14 
376.00 

Germany 

S  witierland 

BelKlum 

I'nited  Kingdom. 
Denmark 

Italy 

l,03<t.  80 

Span 

Pesetas....... 

Drachma .. 

EMUdOS.._... 

334.  fa 

(iOO.  00 

I'ortugsl . 

700  00 

ToUl 

14. 335. 44 

Hakold  D.  Coolbt, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  February  relating  to  the  coopera- 
tive program  of  the  United  States  with 
Mexico  for  the  control  and  the  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  8.  80th  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Material),  relative  to  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
transfer  a  64-foot  work  boat,  hiUl  No. 
C-104362  and  engine  No.  C-14611  to  the 
Chelsea  Yatch  Club.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  Stetes  Code,  section  7308; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the  23d 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1958.  pursuant  to  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on 
Kducatlon  and  Labor. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  Chalmutn,  Federal 
Conununlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement of  an  oath  or  afllrmatlon  on  cer- 
tain documents  filed  with  the  Federal 
Conununlcatlons  Commission":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Conmils- 
sloner.  Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have 
been  concluded  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing claim:  The  Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Apache  Trihea  of  Indiana.  Petitioners,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant. 
(Docket  No.  32),  pxirsuant  to  the  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsslon  act  of  August  13,  1946 
(60  Stat.  1065:  25  U.S.C.  70t):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
all  tort  claims  paid  by  this  Department  In 
the  fiscal  year  1958,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2673);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
each  of  the  following:  "Statistics  of  Natural 
Oas  Companies,  1957".  "Steam-Electric 
Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Pro- 
duction Expenses.  1957",  "Statistics  of  Elec- 
tric Utilities,  1957",  "Privately  Owned, 
Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities,  1957",  "Pub- 
licly Owned,  and  Typical  Residential  Elec- 
tric Bills,  1958":  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  trans- 
mitting a  report  entitled  "A  Program  for 
Reducing  the  National  Flood  Damage  Po- 
tential", pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  TVA 
Act  and  Executive  Order  No.  6161  (June  8, 
1933):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration.   House  Resolution  156.     Reso- 


lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expense  of 
the  studies  and  investigations  authorised  by 
House  Resolution  93;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  201).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIKDEL:  Committee  on  Hoxue  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  197.  Reso- 
lution fixing  the  basic  compensation  of  the 
eight  expert  transcribers,  office  of  the  official 
committee  reporters,  and  the  seven  expert 
transcribers,  office  of  the  official  reporters  of 
debates.  House  of  Representatives:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  202).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIXDBL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  198.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
203) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  206.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  expenses  of  studies  and 
Investigations  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 182:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
204).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration: House  Concurrent  Resolution  15. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  "Code  of  Ethics  for  Govem- 
ment  Service"  as  a  House  docxunent;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  205).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Ho\ise  Adminis- 
tration: House  Resolution  187.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  41,  current  session;  with-, 
out  amendment  (Rei>t.  No.  206).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Oommittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  175.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
with  minor  editorial,  grammatical,  and  typo- 
graphical changes  of  House  Report  No.  2713. 
85th  Congress,  entitled  "Government  Pro- 
grams in  International  Education":  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  207).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi:  Oommlttae  on 
House  Administration.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 115.  Joint  resolution  to  reserve  a  site 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
to  provide  for  a  competition  for  the  design 
of  such  memorial,  and  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  holding  the  competition;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  208) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolution 
257.  Joint  resolution  providing  that  certain 
communication  activities  at  the  IZ  Plenary 
Assembly  of  the  International  Radio  Oonsxil- 
tatlve  Committee  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  In  1959  shall  not  be  construed  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  or  any  other  law;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  209).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  COOLBY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  306.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
210).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RABAUT:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  6676.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1960,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  211) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6640.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  certain  individuals  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  temporary  unemployment 
compensation;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  212) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a«  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 
H.R.  5666.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  guard  strategic  defe.ise  facil- 
ities against  individuals  believed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  commit  acts  of  sabotage,  espionage, 
or  other  subversion;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  6666.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or    facilities;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  6667.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 
HJR.  6668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  the  maintenance 
of  a  reasonable  stable  price  level  an  explicit 
aim  of  Federal  economic  policy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  6659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard,"  to  au- 
thorize the  Coast  Guard  to  sell  supplies  and 
furnish    services    not    available    from    local 
sources   to   vessels  and   other   watercraft  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  such  vessels  and  wa- 
tercraft;   to    the    Committee    on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CHIPERFIELD: 
H.R.  6660.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and  for  related  purposes:   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HH.    6661.  A    bill    to   protect   the   public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
safety    of    chenUcals    In    cosmetics:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
R.R.  6662.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1077  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  dental 
care  for  dependents  of  any  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  residing  with  the  member  at 
or  near  his  duty  station;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  5663.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  11  (rf  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  fully 
Insured  Individual  may  qualify  for  the  disa- 
bility   freeze    and    for    disability    Insurance 
benefits  with  20  quarters  of  coverage,  regard- 
less of  when  such  quarters  occurred;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAI^ERN: 
HH.  5664.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax   the  first   $2,400   received   each   year   as 
civil  service  salary  or  comp>ensatlon;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HIE8TAND: 
HH.  6666.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Flrefightlng 
Air  Corps  In  the  Forest  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  RCX3ERS  of  Massachusetts  (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  6666.  A    bill    to    provide    chiropractic 
treatment  when  requested  for  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  outpatient  medical  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   PORTER: 
BJt.  5667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  provide  Insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  siu-glcal  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors lns\u-ance  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Wa3rB  and  Means. 
HJl.  5668.  A  bill  to  promote  mining   and 
development    research   for    beryl,   chromlte, 
and     columblum-tantalum     from     domestic 


mines;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  5669.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  105(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  for  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agrlcultiu-e. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H.R.  5670.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,   and   for  related  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.R.  5671.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lat>or. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  5672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Seciu-lty  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Ck>ixunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H  Jl.  5673.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

Hit.  5674.  A  bill  to  authra-tee  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  tor 
other  ptu-poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H Jl.  6675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  "equal 
time"  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  news 
programs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.R.  5676.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.R.  5677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5678.  A  bill  to  grant  a  pension  of  $100 
per  month  to  all  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  who  are  over  62  years 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  DENT: 

Hit.  5679.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  for  public  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  5680.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
Presidential  conunlsslon  to  study  and  report 
on  the  problems  relating  to  blindness  and  the 
needs  of  blind  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lalx)r. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN: 

HH.  5681.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  California, 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  California  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HOSMER: 

H.R.  5682.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  California  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  luilt,  and  for  other 


purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  5683.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  establish  the  Office  of  Water  PoUu- 
tion  Control;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  5684.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  \uiit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  tinit.  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

H.R.  5685.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeological  data 
(Including  relics  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the  resiilt  of  the 
contructlon  of  a  dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SILER : 

HH.  5686.  A  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment, equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a 
nuclear  energy -coal  experiment  station  in  the 
coal  regions  of  eastern  Kentucky;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  5687.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  xinit 
Of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

HH.  5688.  A  bill  to  modify  Reorganisation 
Plan  No.  U  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

HJt.  5689.  A  bm  to  repeal  obsolete  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and  assay 
offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvurency. 

By  Mr.  WB8TLAND: 

H  Jl.  5690.  A  WU  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  reduce  frcnn 
65  to  62  the  age  at  which  a  single  wonuin  can 
qualify  for  admission  to  a  low-rent  housing 
project  and  the  age  at  which  a  woman  can 
qualify  her  family  fOT  admission  to  a  project 
designed  specifically  few  elderly  famUies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Hit.  6691.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjtistments 
in  accotmts  of  outstanding  old  series  c\ir- 
rency.  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H  J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  pr(^x>slng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
naittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHE21ER: 

HJ.  Res.  309.  Joint   resolution   designating 
November   19,  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
Gettyburg  Address,  as  Dedication  Day;  to  the       ^ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.  Res.  209.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
Study  of  the  feasibility  of  relating  the  offlcc 
allowances  of  Members  to  the  workload  of 
their  offices;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXU.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature Of  the  state  of  Montana,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
required  to  place  the  Absaroke-Yankee  Jim 
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project  under  construction  at  the  earliest 
possible  time:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Alfalrs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  any  change  or  proposed 
change  in  the  law  which  would  effect  an  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate  on  loans  to  rural 
electrical  cooperative  associations  or  corpo- 
rations; to  the  Committee  on  Agricultvire. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  repeal  the  excise  tax  levied  upon  telephone 
and  telegraph  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BARR: 
R.R.  5092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kuo  Ning 
Tau;  to  the  ComLmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H Jl.  5603.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  patent-ln-fee-simple  to  Bartley  M.  Mills 
covering  certain  real  property  now  held  In 
trust  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5694.  A  blU  providing  for  the  appli- 
cation for  letters  patent  on  behalf  of  the  es- 
tate of  the  late  Dr.  Saul  Hertz  concerning 
a  medical  process  for  the  use  of  radioactive 
iodine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DOOLEY: 
H H.  5695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pleisch- 
mann   Distilling   Corp.   and   others;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  5696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bulalla 
Fernandez:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.POGARTY: 
H.R.  5697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Conlon;  to  the  Committee  oh  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  5698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heh  Ik 
Chang  (Harry  Glover);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  5699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anas. 

tasla  Mlljkovlc  and  her  minor  son.  Serbolub 

Miljkovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 

H.R.  5700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Parker  B. 

Dragoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

108  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
chairman.  Conference  of  Americans  of  Cen- 
tral-Kaatern-European  Descent,  New  York. 
N.Y..  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  proposing  a  policy  of 
full  inclusion  of  naturalized  citizens  In  claim 
settlements  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
cepts of  Public  Law  857,  81  st  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

109.  Also  petition  of  Eugene  G.  Evans,  Jr., 
M.D.,  Hendersonville.  N.C.,  relative  to  a  re- 
drees  of  grievance  relating  to  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10730.  dated  September  34,  1957;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Statement  in  Opposition  to  H.R.  1,  Lake 
Michigan  Diyersion  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVX8 

Friday.  March  13.  1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herewith  a  statement  I  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  on  February 
17  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1,  the  Lake 
Michigan  water  diversion  bill. 
Statemxnt  bt  Hon.  Pkancss  P.  Bolton,  Be- 

FORK   COMMrrTEB   ON   PUBLIC   WOKKS,    HOUSC 

of  Reprisintativib,  in  Opposition  to  H.R. 
1  AND  Othkr  Bills  To  Requikx  a  Studt  To 
Bi  Conductid  of  the  Erncr  of  Incrkasino 

THE  DrvCRSION  OF  WATER  FROM  LAKE  MlCHI- 

OAN,  ON  February  17,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  statement  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1, 
a  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be  conducted  of 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. 

As  you  know,  this  subject  has  been  debated 
In  practlcall]^«very  session  of  Congress  since 
1937.  The  Great  Lakes  Harbors  Association, 
the  port  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association,  and  the  governments 
of  the  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes  have 
fdways  been  united  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
mands of  Chicago  for  permission  to  divert 
additional  water  from  Lake  Michigan. 

While  we  realize  that  the  measure  presently 
under  consideration  (HJl.  1)  Is  deemed  to  be 
a  study  bill,  we  feel  that  Its  enactment  will 
be  a  detriment  to  the  best  interest  of  aU  areas 
In  the  Great  Lakes  other  than  Chicago.  In 
Ohio  our  Industries  have  a  great  need  for 
additional  water  for  industrial  use,  however 
we  oppose  diversion  of  water  where  there  Is 
no  means  provided  for  returning  water  to  the 
lakes. 

The  diversion  of  water  from  Xiake  Michi- 
gan wUl  lower  the  natural  level  of  that  lake 


and  the  other  Great  Lakes,  their  connecting 
and  tributary  waters  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  thereby  reducing  the  carrying  capacity 
of  ships  and  leading  to  higher  transporta- 
tion costs.  At  this  time  we  in  the  Midwest 
are  anticipating  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  to  large  oceangoing  vessels. 
When  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
large  sums  to  deepen  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
necting channels  and  Improve  the  harbors 
on  the  Great  Lakes  to  accommodate  these 
deep-draft  vessels,  it  would  be  most  incon- 
sistent to  permit  this  measure  to  pass  which 
will  eventually  restilt  in  lowering  the  lake 
levels. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will  table 
HJR.  1  and  all  other  bills  which  would 
permit  additional  diversion  of  water  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway. 


Dr.  Flemiiung's  Formnla 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  13.  1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Dr.  Flemming,  has  recently  ap- 
plied his  talent  to  the  development  of  a 
formula  which  he  states  would  solve  the 
classroom  shortage. 

Under  the  Flemming  formula,  the  Fed- 
eral aid  will  be  supplied  to  the  States 
which  win  enable  the  building  of  an  ad- 
ditional 75,000  classrooms  over  the  next 
5  years.  In  order  for  this  formula  to 
work,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  States  and  local  districts  to  repeal 
debt  limitations,  for  many  States  to 
amend  their  constitutions,  and  for  others 
to  completely  revamp  the  system  of  State 
aid  which  they  and  the  local  districts 
have  worked  out  over  the  years.  To  Dr. 
Flemming.  these  are  only  minor  ob- 
stacles. 


Dr.  Flemming  has  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  the  problem  of  supplying  an 
adequate  number  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  but.  as  yet.  his 
administration  has  not  seen  fit  to  take 
any  action  in  this  field.  He  has  not  made 
sufScient  application  of  his  own  Ingen- 
ious formula. 

He  should  consider  applying  the  Flem- 
ming formula  to  other  education  prob- 
lems— teaching  the  English  language, 
for  instance.  Under  the  Flemming  for- 
mula, all  he  would  have  to  do  is  change 
the  basic  rules  of  grammar. 

Then  a  notm  does  not  have  to  agree 
with  a  verb.  And  there  would  not  be 
nothing  wrong  with  a  double  negative. 
It  would  be  all  right  to  mispel  words  and 
use  a  preposition  to  end  a  sentence  with. 

This  application  of  the  Flemming  for- 
mula might  help  solve  the  classroom  and 
teacher  shortage.  Children  would  not 
have  to  spend  so  much  time  learning 
English.  Fewer  English  teachers  and 
fewer  classrooms  would  be  needed.  Of 
course,  this  is  an  absurd  application  of 
Dr.  Flemming '8  formula  but  no  more 
absurd  than  his  contention  that  the 
classroom  shortage  can  be  overcome  by 
changing  State  constitutions  and  taxing 
concepts. 


March   IS,   1959:    Auniversary  of  Hob- 
farian  IndepcndcBce  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  March  13.1959 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  1848,  the  Hungarian  people  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  famed  Louis  Kos- 
suth, won  freedom  from  Hapsburg  rule. 
The  freedom  movement  led  to  the  aboll- 
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tion  of  serfdom  and  to  enlarged  public 
representation  in  political  affairs.  A 
charter  of  freedom  also  proclaimed  the 
right  to  create  a  national  government. 
This  victory  over  tyranny,  although 
short-lived,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  Hungary. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  1848.  for  example, 
that  guided  the  October  1956  revolution 
against  the  rule  of  Communist  Russia. 
Certainly  no  people  have  struggled  more 
valiantly  for  freedom  than  the  people  of 
Hungary.  I  am  sure  that  these  people 
shall  always  rank  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  highest  goals  that  man 
may  seek. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Hungary  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  independence  from 
the  Hapsburgs  111  years  ago.  I  am 
proud  that  many  Hunparians  have  come 
to  this  country  where  they  have  enriched 
our  own  democracy  with  their  high  con- 
cept of  freedom.  I  am  proud  of  their 
traditions,  proud  of  their  remarkable 
past,  and  look  forward  with  them  to  the 
day  when  this  great  heritage  may  come 
to  its  full  fruition  in  Hungary. 


HuBf  ariaa  lodcpeBdcBce  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   ItlCHIOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  13.  1959 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bloody  events  of  October-November  days 
of  1956  in  Hungary  were  the  result  of  an 
outward  manifestation  on  the  part  of 
tough  and  tenacious  Himgarlans  held 
down  by  the  most  powerful  totalitarian 
dictatorship.  There  in  their  homeland 
they  were  being  oppressed  by  their  task- 
masters. Hating  and  detesting  these 
alien  overlords,  and  yearning  for  free- 
dom, the  people  staged  a  sudden  upris- 
ing, thereby  hoping  to  expel  Russian 
Communists  and  the  Red  army  detach- 
ments, and  thus  regain  their  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  the  helpless  and  brave 
Hungarians  were  alone  In  this  imequal 
struggle  against  the  massive  and  mono- 
lithic might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
valiant  efforts  of  the  brave  Hungarians 
ended  In  a  tragic  blood-bath.  But  such 
events  are  not  new  or  rare  in  Hungary's 
long  history.  Such  an  epochmaking 
event  took  place  a  little  over  100  years 
ago  which  began  on  the  15th  of  March 
1848. 

In  that  year,  when  revolutionary  waves 
were  sweeping  all  over  Europe,  all  op- 
pressed peoples  under  autocratic  regimes 
were  stirred  and  became  restive.  Hun- 
garian people  showed  their  resentment 
agsdnst  the  Austrian  government.  Their 
great  spokesman,  Louis  Kossuth,  pre- 
sented their  grievances  to  the  govern- 
ment early  in  March.  But.  before  the 
goveniment  had  given  serious  considera- 
tions to  these  grievances,  demonstra- 
tions were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  demanding  freedom.  Fortu- 
nately the  government  was  not  in  posi- 
tion to  suppress  the  people  and  ignore 
their  demands.    Finally  on  March  15,  on 


the  "Ides  of  March,"  their  demands 
were  granted;  the  people  regained  their 
freedom.  Since  then,  for  more  than  110 
years,  March  15  has  been  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  chief  national  holidays  of 
Hungary.  The  events  of  that  day  proved 
that  however  ruthless  and  heartless  au- 
tocracies may  seem,  and  often  are,  they 
are  bound  to  lose  out  in  the  end  against 
the  will  and  tenacity  of  a  sturdy  and 
stout-hearted  people.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  revive  the  spirit  of  those  days  is 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  that  great 
event,  even  when  today  Himgary  is  suf- 
fering under  Communist  tyrarmy.  I 
therefore  take  pleasure  in  associating 
myself  with  Hungarian  Freedom  Day, 
and  with  those  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent  who  mark  this  day. 


Reanhiiif  of  FamiCes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NKW    JKRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  13.  19S9 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRXssioNAL  Record,  I  include  my  state- 
ment issued  in  connection  with  a  bill  I 
introduced  on  March  11.  1959.  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
facilitate  the  reuniting  of  families: 

To  Pactutatx  RxuNiTiNC  or  FAxnJzs 

On  March  11,  1959,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  grant  nonquota  status  to  certain 
immigrants  who  are  brothers,  sisters,  sons, 
or  daughters  of  American  citizens.  These 
close  of  kin  are  classified  xinder  the  fourth 
preference  quota  section  of  the  act,  and  it 
is  unjust  and  inhumane  to  prevent  them 
Irom  being  reunited  with  their  families. 
One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  should  be  to  facilitate  the 
reimiting  of  families. 

Fourth  preference  visas  can  be  issued  only 
when  deficiencies  occur  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  preferences,  which  are  allotted 
100  percent  of  the  quota.  It  is  imjixst  to 
permit  American  citizens  to  file  petitions 
for  their  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  or  daughters, 
granting  them  approval  and  then  let  them 
pile  up  In  a  huge  backlog  at  the  American 
consulates  abroad  without  the  hope  of  any 
visas  being  issued. 

There  are  approximately  100.000  peUtions 
on  file  and  many  of  these  were  lUed  as  far 
back  as  10  years  ago.  The  petitioners  have 
been  waiting  hopelessly  for  many  years  to 
be  reunited  with  their  parents,  brothers,  or 
sisters.  In  Italy,  for  example,  there  isnt  a 
single  available  quota  for  the  fourth  prefer- 
ence group  nor  is  it  contemplated  that  there 
will  be  one  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 
This  is  true  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain, 
Greece,  Portugal,  and  many  other  countries. 
The  consulate  in  Iraq  is  now  processing 
applications  filed  in  1946  and  applications 
from  Turkey  are  presently  being  processed 
which  were  first  filed  in  1945.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  a  backlog  of  some 
100,000  people  who  dally  crowd  the  offices 
of  our  consulates  abroad  and  imless  this 
conversion  is  made  from  quota  to  non- 
quota, the  number  wiU  grow  and  the 
pressure  will  increase. 

This  backlog  is  due  primarily  to  our  na- 
tional origin  quota  system  which  gives  such 


pitifully  small  quotas  to  the  eoiintries  of 
southern  Eurojje  and  Asia  and  gives  to 
Oreat  Britain  65,360  of  our  total  annual 
quota  of  152.000.  Yet  Britain  uses  only  10 
percent  of  this  alloted  quota  and  the  rest 
is  wasted. 

To  rectify  this  Inequity  of  op)>ortunlty,  I 
therefore  introduced  a  bill  whicli,  following 
the  precedent  established  by  the  act  of 
September  11,  1957.  wiU  provide  for  the  con- 
version of  the  fourth  preference  category 
registered  up  to  July  1.  1959  to  nonquota 
immigrant  status.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  this  is  the  Just  and  humane 
thing  to  do  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 


Good  Hearing  Is  as  Essentia!  as  Good 
Sight  for  Antomobile  Driviag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAurouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8EN  1  A'I'l  V  EU 

Friday.  March  13.  1959 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  can  drive  an  automobile  in  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  who 
suffers  from  any  serious  type  of  vision 
Impairment.  Thanks  to  the  American 
Safety  Council  all  motor  vehicle  bureaus 
in  every  State  and  Territory  have  made 
it  mandatory  that  all  applicants  for 
operators'  licenses  submit  to  rigorous 
sight  tests.  Where  it  is  found  that  the 
applicant  suffers  from  any  type  of  visual 
difficulties  of  a  nature  which  might  im- 
pair his  own  or  the  safety  of  others,  he 
is  obliged  to  wear  corrective  lenses  and 
his  need  of  such  lenses  while  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  is  clearly  imprinted  upon 
the  face  of  each  such  license. 

However,  up  to  now  nothing  has  been 
done  about  taking  into  account  the  im- 
portant fact  that  there  are  some  15  mil- 
lion or  more  Americans  who  suffer  from 
hearing  defects  of  a  minor  or  major 
nature.  There  is  no  hearing  test  re- 
quired of  anyone  seeking  an  operator's 
license  nor  is  any  cognizance  given  to 
applicants  suffering  from  such  deficien- 
cies. This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  de- 
ficient hearing,  equally  as  much  as  poor 
eyesight^  can  endanger  lives  and  prop- 
erty. 

Of  some  15  million  Americans  suffer- 
ing from  impaired  hearing,  only  about  1 
million  use  hearing  aids  as  a  corrective 
measure.  This  is  due  mainly  to  two 
things:  First,  many  hard-of -hearing  per- 
sons of  all  ages  are  totally  xmaware  of 
such  defects,  and  second,  many  who  do 
know  of  it  refuse  to  wear  hearing  aids 
because  the  majority  of  such  instru- 
ments are  cumbersome  and  conspicuous. 

The  reluctance  of  the  hard-of -hearing 
to  wear  a  hearing  aid  which  draws  atten- 
tion to  their  affliction  is  understandable. 
But  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  hard- 
of -hearing  person  driving  an  automobile 
can  endanger  lives  and  property. 

Three  men  in  the  United  States  are 
currently  doing  something  about  this 
situation.  They  have  petitioned  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Coimcil  to  help.  They  are 
also  appealing  to  the  legislators  of  every 
State  ta  the  Union  to  enact  laws  requir- 
ing motor  vehicle  bureaus  to  take  legal 
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steps  to  prevent  persons  with  poor  hear-  DAY  Serrices  in  Maryland  «*«•;    Administration    hcpitais    wrvicing 

sbet»  w  v*c»c««  ►^       „_*-._  „->,»-io  „n_  Maryland  veterans.     These  DAV  repreaenta- 

ing  from  operating  a  motor  vehicle  un-               ^^J  ^^^  ^^  hospltaU  are  as  follows:  Mr. 

less  they  use  an  adequate  hearing  aid.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  john  e  Keiiam  at  the  29i-bed  Tubcrcuiosu 

These  men  are  Paul  B.  H.  Smith,  who  ^  Hoapiui  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Earl  Vellaca  at  th« 

has  devoted  his  life  to  audiology  and  Is  u/\M     nAMin     D     DDClirCTCD  877-bed  General  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospl- 

president    of    one   of   the   Nation's   fore-  tlUN.   liAlllE.L   O.   DKbWolEilV  t«l  at  Port  Howard,  Mr    Charles  Kennedy  at 

most   hearing    aid   manufacturing   com-  or  mabtlakd  the    l.SOO-bed   Neuropsychlatrlc    Hospital   at 

panics;   Dr.  James  A.  DePew.  Jr..  chief  j^  ,j^^  ^OUSB  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES  f ^^Zf  .^""J; *^**  ^    ^^ii  Ro-enst^el  at  the 

audioloeist   of   the   world   famous   New  *«  ^'^  "                             ,    ,«,«  l,340-bed  VA  Cent«r  at  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 

York  i?e  and  Ear  Mrmary;  and  WU-  Friday.  March  13,  1959  Duringthe  last  ^•7«-;  t^«  VA  pjm  out 

liam  R.  Hutchins.  electronics  engineer.  Mr.  BREWSTER       Mr.  Speaker,  un-  ^J^Jf^^  ,l,l\J,%  VS^arSirbinS 

presently  a  key  figure  in  the  U.S.  guided  der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  beneots  to  it«  27.041  service-disabled  vet- 

missiles  program.  Congressional  Record,  I  should  like  to  erans.     These  Federal  expenditures  in  Mary- 

These  three  men  are  requesting  that  insert  the  following  speech  which  I  made  land  furnish  substantial  purchasing  power  in 

all  motor  vehicle  bureaus  require  a  hear-  at  the  DAV  installation  of  ofiBcers  last  all  communities. 

Ing  test  of  every  applicant  for  a  driver's  night  in  Greenbelt.  Md.  Only  about  7  percent— 1.756— are  members 

license  just  as  they  now  require  a  vision  i  believe  that  it  speaks  for  itself.  ot  the  27  DAV  chapters,  ranging  up  to  610 

*.»_*  .                ..        .            J     <  -«.  •     ^w-KMi*-  members  In  the  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  1. 

*l5r.  DePew  and  Mr.  Hutchins  are  in-  ^^^  .:rv;?e??rtir«inJe?^ti  ^hotalSi  ^J^^'J^  ^^Tn^jV^oTXrl^T.^l^^i 

ventors  of  a  drastically  sensitive  audi-  or  Maryland  citi«n.  ^" -entiy  come  to  ^^^^ ^:,T.T:L'rc^^^^^^^ 

ometer  which  can  accurately  measure  the  my  attention.    7*"«  "Pj«^^»*» '^"'^^"i!;^^^  the  dav  national  service  officers  in  behalf 

extent  of  human  hearing  in  fractions  of  aervlces  are  not  ^""'^i^^^ly  apprwlated   by  Maryland's  veterans  and  dependents  dur- 

a  second.  !^?1nH.rPo5r    ^"*^''^  ^''^'*''^'  ^^'^"^  ing  thVla-t  10  nacal  year.,  a.  r^e.led  by  the 

To    date,    thousands    of    students    to  •^i^°°fthe%everal  congresslonally  charts  folowlng  statistics: 

schools    of    every    level   througnouc    tne  ered  veteran  organizations,  which  have  state     claimants  conUcted  (estimate) 45.438 

Nation  who  had  previously  been  labeled  departments  and  local  chapters  In  Maryland,      claims    folders    reviewed 37.865 

by   their   teachers  as   backward,  indif-  is   the  Disabled   American   Veterans.     The     Appearances  before  rating  boards 3.670 

ferent.   or   below   normal   intellectually,  dav  is  the  only  such  organization  composed  compensation  increases  obUlned....    3.332 

have  been  subjected  to  audiometer  tests,  exclusively    of    those    Americans    who    have     Service   connections  obtained .        661 

In  a  great  number  of  cases   it  was  dis-  been  either  wounded,  gassed.  Injured,  or  dla-     Nonservlce   pensions .        456 

onvorPri  that  these  bovs  and  Kirls  were  abled  by  reason  of  active  service  In  the  Armed     Death  beneflU  obUlned 66 

ones,  but  victims  of  some  hearing  im-  po'^med    in    1920.    under    the    leadership    of  11.082.193.72. 

pairment.      Steps  were   at   once  under-  judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  day  legislative  actlvl-  T1»«  above  figures  do  not  Include  the  ac- 

taken   to   provide   them   with   corrective  ties   have   benefited  every   compensated  dls-  compllshmenU  of  other  national  service  offl- 

Xnateriel    and    when    this    was    accom-  abled  veteran,     its  present  National  Com-  "rs  on  duty  in  the  central  office  of  the  Vet- 

plished  their  classroom  interests  became  mander  is  another  judge.  David  B.  Williams.  •'*?-.  1^  in  .^^'iSr^.  driSi  cf  am^.lWl 

^nllv*»nPd    and    their    marks    shot    up.  of  Concord.  Mass.     Its  National  Adjutant  is  reviews,  or  In  its  three  dlsUlct  offices,  han- 

eniivenea    ana    ineir    marKS    snot    uy,  »viohner    of  Cincinnati    Ohlo      its  <»»ng  death  and  insurance  cases.     Over  the 

equally  as  good  as  their  fellow  studente.  Ji^^J^on^ '^ill^^'^f;-  °d^^^^^                          u  last  10  year.,  they  reported  83.611  claim. 

Because  so  many  sufferers  from  deaf-  preudenberger      its     National     Director     of  bandied  in  such  dUtrlct  offices,  resulting  in 

ness  are  unaware  of  their  affliction.  Dr.  claims  U  Clce'ro  F.  Hogan.  and  its  National  monetary   beneflU  of  •20.850.335.22  and   In 

DePew.     Paul    B.     H.     Smith,     and    Mr.  Director  of  Employment  Relations  U  John  W.  the  central  office,  they  handled  58.282  reviews 

Hutchins  are  waging  this  campaign  to  Burns— all    located    at    lU    national    service  »n<»  ■PP"i*-  """"i!?*  in  monetary  benefits 

b.  «q^r«l  for  all  appUcant.  for  driver.  ""f^oj^D  f^  ^  ,^  ^.„  ,„  p.,^„,  ^  „^  ,.„„„,  „>.„  «^a«t.  ^  U..1,  .«r. 

,       ,  ■    .                                        K„«,4,.«#i«  country,  war  veteran,  are  receiving  monthly  vivor.. 

Inspired  by  this  campaign,  hundreds  dUabllltycompen.aUon  payments  for  .erv-  Tbese  figures  fall  properly  to  paint  the 
of  leading  industrial  firms  are  arranging  ice-connected  diBabiiitles— some  2  million—  picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  in- 
fer their  own  workers  in  plants,  offices,  the  dav  can  never  aaplra  to  become  the  dlvlduallsed  advice,  counsel,  and  assUUno* 
and  factories  to  take  audiometer  tests  largest  of  the  .everal  veteran  organizations,  extended  to  all  of  the  clalmanu  who  have 
as  a  measure  of  safety  as  well  as  to  in-  Neverthele...  .ince  .hortly  after  it  forma-  contacted  these  DAV  wrvlce  officer,  in  per- 
crease  worker  efficiency  where  it  Is  dis-  tlon  in  i9ao.  the  dav  national  headquarter.,  •on,  by  telephone,  and  by  letur. 
tinvmrinA  that  smnlovees  aufler  from  hear-  located  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  ha.  malnUlned  Pertinent  advice  wa.  furnl.hed  to  all  dls- 
f««  ifS^^Iii!?  the  largest  staff  of  any  veuran  organisation,  ablsd  veterans— only  about  10  percent  ot 
tng  aenoienoioB,  ^j  full-time  trained  naUonal  service  officer.,  whom  were  DAV  members-thelr  dependents. 

In  some  cities  across  the  Nation,  steps  }3g  ^j  them,  who  are  located  In  the  63  re-  »nd  others.  In  response  to  their  varied  claims 

are  being  taken  to  offer  free  audiometer  gionai  and  3  district  offices  of  the  us.  Vet-  for  service  .connection,  disability  compensa- 

tests  under  civic  sponsorship  via  mobile  erans'  AdmlnlstraUon,  and  in  lU  central  of-  tlon,     medical     treatment,     hospitalisation, 

audiology  laboratories.  flee  in  Washington,  D.C.     Thsy  have  ready  prosthetic    appliances.    vocaUonal    training. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  need  a  hear-  sccess  to  the  official  claim  record,  of  tho.e  Insurance,  death  compensation  or  penalon, 

Incr  aiH    hnf  rtn  nnt  want  in  iima  nnm  h«.  Claimants  Who  have  given  them  their  powers  VA  guarantee   loans  for  homes,  farms,  and 

Vln.-  Af  vi«i?J^nr  ^•n«iHvUv    ?!^r^2  o*  •ttomey.    All  of  them  being  war-handl-  businesses,    etc.    Helpful    advice    was    also 

cause  of  vanity  or  sens  tlvity.  nearing  ^^pp^   veUrans,   themselves,   these   service  given  as  to  counseling  and  placement  Into 

aids  are  being  made  available  which  are  officer,  are  sympathetic  nnd  alert  u  to  the  lultable  useful  employment  (to  utiliEe  their 

no  longer  visual  to  others.     These  can  problems  of  other  less  well  informed  claim-  remaining   abilities),  civil  service  examine- 

be  adriotly  concealed  as  they  no  longer  ants.  tlons.   appointments,   retentions,   retirement 

require  wires  or  a  volume  control  box  Located  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  beneflU.  and  multifarious  other  problems, 

because  they  are  manufactured  on  tran-  regional    office    at    St.    Paul    and    Fayette  Every  claim  presents  different  problems. 

Sistor  principles.  streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Is  the  DAV  National  Too  few  Americans  fully  realize  that  govern- 

T'v.a  nanniA   «f   fVi*  TTntfa/f    fafafaa   ofA  Bervlcs  Officer.  Mr.  Frank  Dublnskas.  a  fine  mental      benefiu      are      not      automatically 

I    i  K*^    *      T-^     T       'J'"^«° J^lf^®*  *^®  friend  of  mine.    Because  of  the  financial  In-  awarded  to  disabled  veterans— not  given  on 

maeotea   to   or.   james   a.   DCPCW.   jr.,  ability  of  the  dav  to  pay  salaries  in  competl-  a  silver  platter.    Frequently,  because  of  lack 

Engineer  William  R.  Hutchins.  and  Paul  tlon  with  commercial  enterprise  and  the  Fed-  of  offlclal  records,  death,  or  disappearance  of 

B.    H.    Smith    for    their   long    and    now  eral  Government.  Mr.  Dublnskas  Is  now  doing  former    buddies    and    awoclatee.    lapse    of 

successful  fight  to  bring  a  normal  way  the  work  that  should  ordinarily  be  done  by  memory  with  the  passage  of  time,  lack  of 

of  life  to  persons  suffering  from  hearing  two  national  service  officer,  and  he  l.  doing  information  «nd    experience,   proof    of   the 

denciencies;  to  safeguard  life  and  prop.  *  !^*  i°^-    .^      .         ^           ...  legal  eervice-connection  of  a  dUabiniy  be- 

ertv    bv    camDaiffnitiff    for    leslalatlon  ^^*  preaent  Department  Commander  of  the  comes  extremely  difficult— too  many  times 

which  will  rMiiltV  a  htarlni  taat  fnr  an-  ^^^  *"  Maryland  Is  another  friend  of  mine,  impossible.     A  claims  and  raUng  board  can 

«iTi-«*rViJ!J;r,I!-.  i?!-ti!:^^^  W-  Jo*»n  atubbs,  and  the  Adjuunt  U  Jake  obviously  not  grant  favorable  action  merely 

piicants  lor  arivers  ucenses,  ana  »0' OJ-  pinn.    The   dav  Department   of   Maryland  based  on  the  opinion.,  impressions,  or  oon- 

recting  the  paths  of  thousands  of  chll-  ha.  nationally  appointed  repreMntatlve.  to  clu.lon.  of   per.ons  who  submit  notarised 

dren  who  are  hard-of-hearlng  into  pro-  the  Veterans  Administration  Volunury  Serv-  affldaviu.    Specific,  deuiled,  perUnent  faoU 

Bressive,  useful,  and  productive  channels,  ices  AdvUory  Committees  at  each  of  the  Vet-  are  essential. 
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The  VA.  which  acts  as  Judge  and  Jury,  can- 
not properly  prosecute  claims  against  Itself. 
As  the  defendent.  In  effect,  the  VB.  Veterans' 
Administration  must  award  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  laws  administered  by  It. 
only  under  certain  conditions. 

A  DAV  national  service  officer  can  and  does 
advise  a  claimant  precisely  why  his  claim 
may  previously  have  been  denied  and  then 
specifies  what  additional  evidence  Is  essen- 
tial. The  clalntant  must  necessarily  bear 
the  burden  of  obtaining  such  fact-giving 
evidence.  The  ezperlenctU  national  service 
officer  will,  of  course,  advise  him  as  to  Its 
possible  Improvement,  before  presenting 
Mme  to  the  adjudication  agency,  in  the  light 
of  all  of  the  circumstances  and  facts,  and  of 
the  pertinent  laws,  precedents,  regulations 
and  schedule  of  disability  ratings.  No  DAV 
national  service  officer,  I  feel  certain,  ever 
uses  his  skill,  except  In  behalf  of  worthy 
claimants,  with  Justifiable  claims. 

The  VA  has  denied  more  claims  than  It  has 
allowed — because  moet  claims  are  not  prop- 
erly prepared.  It  is  very  significant,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  DAV  Acting  National  Di- 
rector of  Claims.  Chester  A.  Cash,  that  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  those  claims, 
which  have  been  prepared  and  presented  with 
the  aid  of  a  DAV  national  service  officer,  are 
eventually  favorably  acted  upon  than  is  the 
case  as  to  those  claimants  who  have  not 
given  their  powers  of  attorney  to  any  such 
special  advocate. 

Another  fact  not  generally  known  Is  that, 
under  the  overall  review  of  claims  Inaug- 
urated by  the  VA  some  4  years  ago.  the  dis- 
ability compensation  payments  of  about  37,- 
300  veterans  have  been  discontinued,  and 
reduced  as  to  about  27300  others,  at  an  ag- 
gregate loss  to  them  of  more  than  t28  million 
per  year.  About  1  percent  (.013)  of  such 
discontinuances  and  reductions  have  prob- 
ably occurred  as  to  disabled  veterans  In 
Maryland,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  about 
$364,000  per  year. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants  were 
not  represented  by  the  DAV  or  by  any  other 
veteran  organisation.  Judging  by  the  past, 
such  unfavorable  adjudications  will  occur 
as  to  an  additional  equal  number  or  more 
during  the  next  8  years,  before  such  review  Is 
completed.  Z  urge  every  disabled  veteran  In 
Maryland  to  give  his  power  of  attorney  to  the 
national  service  officer  of  the  DAV,  or  of 
some  other  veteran  organisation,  or  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Just  as  a  protective 
measure. 

The  average  claimant  who  reoetves  helpful 
advice  probably  doee  not  realise  the  back- 
ground of  training  and  experience  of  a  com- 
petent espert  national  service  officer. 

Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs  of 
about  $12,187,600  during  a  lO-year  period, 
one  would  find  that  It  has  expended  about 
$3.50  for  each  claim  folder  reviewed,  or  about 
$880  for  each  rating  board  appearance,  or. 
again,  about  $22.70  for  each  favorable  award 
ObUlned.  or  about  $123  for  each  service  con- 
nection obtained,  or  about  $S4  for  each  com- 
pensation increase  obtained,  and  has  ob- 
tained about  $14.10  of  direct  monetary  bene- 
fits for  clalmanu  for  each  dollar  expended 
by  the  DAV  for  Its  national  service  officer 
setup.  Moreover,  such  benefits  will  gen- 
erally continue  for  many  years. 

Kvldently.  most  claimants  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  receives  no  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  whatsoever.  The  DAV  is 
enabled  to  maintain  Its  nationwide  staff  of 
expert  national  Mrvloe  officers  primarily  be- 
cause of  Income  from  membership  dues  col- 
lected by  its  local  chapters  and  from  the  net 
income  on  its  Idento-Tsf  (miniature  auto- 
mobile license  tags)  project,  owned  by  the 
X>AV  and  operated  by  Its  employees,  most 
of  whom  are  disabled  veterans,  their  wlvee. 
or  their  widows,  or  other  handicapped  Amer- 
leant— a  rehablUUtlon  project  1.  thus  fur- 
nishing them  with  useful  employment.    In- 


cidentally, without  checking  as  to  whether 
they  had  previously  sent  in  a  donation,  more 
than  1  million  owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys 
have  received  them  back  from  the  DAV's 
Idento-Tag  Department,  13,555  of  whom  dur- 
ing the  last  8  years,  were  Maryland  residents. 

Every  eligible  veteran,  by  becoming  a  DAV 
member,  and  by  explaining  these  factors  to 
fellow  citizens,  can  help  the  DAV  to  pro- 
cure such  much  needed  public  support  as 
win  enable  it  to  maintain  Its  Invaluable 
nationwide  service  setup  on  a  more  adequate 
basis.  So  much  more  could  be  accomplished 
for  distressed  disabled  veterans.  If  the  DAV 
could  be  enabled  financially,  to  maintain  an 
expert  service  officer  In  every  one  of  the  173 
VA  hoepltaU. 

Dxiring  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV  has  also 
relied  on  appropriations  from  its  separately 
incorporated  trxistee.  the  DAV  Service  Foun- 
dation, aggregating  $3,300,000  exclusively  for 
salaries  to  its  national  service  officers.  Its 
reserves  having  been  thus  nearly  exliausted, 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation  Is  therefore  very 
much  in  need  of  the  general  support  of  all 
serviced  claimants,  DAV  members  and 
other  social-minded  Americans — by  direct 
donations,  by  designations  In  insurance 
policies,  by  bequests  in  wills,  by  assignments 
of  stocks  and  bonds  and  by  establishing 
special  types  of  trust  funds. 

A  special  type  of  memorial  trust  fund 
originated  about  3  years  ago  with  concerned 
disabled  veteran  members  of  the  DAV  chap- 
ter in  Butte,  Mont.,  which  established  the 
first  Perpetual  RehabUltation  Fund  of  $1,000 
with  the  DAV  Service  Foundation.  Recently 
it  added  another  $100  thereto.  Since  then, 
every  DAV  unit  in  that  State  has  established 
such  a  special  memorial  trust  fund,  ranging 
from  $100  to  $1,100,  equivalent  to  about  $4 
per  DAV  member. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any  such 
rehabilitation  service  can  help  to  make  it 
poaalble  for  ttie  DAV  to  continue  such  excel- 
lent rehablUUtlon  services  In  Maryland  by 
sending  in  donations  to  the  DAV  Service 
Fotmdatlon,  631  PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  Svery  such  serviced 
claimant  who  Is  eUglble  can  and  should  also 
become  a  DAV  member,  preferably  a  life 
member,  for  which  the  total  fee  is  $100  ($50 
to  tiiose  born  before  January  1,  1902  or 
World  War  X  veUrans).  payable  in  install- 
menu  within  two  full  fiscal  year  periods. 

Kvery  American  can  help  to  make  our  Oov- 
ernment  more  represenUtlve  by  being  a  sup- 
porting member  of  at  least  one  organisation 
which  reflect.  hU  InteresU  and  viewpolnte— 
labor  unions,  trade  associations  and  various 
religious,  fraurnal,  and  civic  aasociatloiu. 
AU  of  America's  veUrans  ought  to  be  mem- 
ber, of  one  or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service- 
giving  veuran  organisations.  All  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  defenders,  who  are  receiving 
disability  compensation,  have  greatly  bene- 
flted  by  their  own  offlclal  voice— the  DAV. 

Z  am  proud  to  be  a  life  member  ot  the 
DAV. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday,  March  13.  19S9 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  when  HR. 
4221,  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill,  was  be- 
fore the  House.  Z  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent because  of  Illness.  Having  been  a 
supporter  of  such  legislation  for  many 
years,  I  regret  missing  the  two  votes  very 
much.   Had  X  been  able  to  be  present.  I 


would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  rule  for 
consideration  and  "yea"  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  and  shall  hope  to  visit 
our  50th  State  sometime  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 


Constmction  of  the  291-MUe  Keystone 
Shortway  in  Pennsylvania  Would  Re- 
lieve the  Unemployment  Situation  in 

13  Labor  Sorplos  Areas  in  29  Coan- 
ties  of  the  SUte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PKirKSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVSB 
Friday,  March  13,  1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
area  development  legislation  occupying 
a  prominent  position  on  the  legislative 
agenda  of  the  86th  Congress,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  291 -mile  Keystone 
Shortway  in  relationship  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's acute  unemplc^rment  problem  is 
explained  in  the  following  letter  I  wrote 
on  March  12.  1959.  to  the  Honorable 
Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

In  a  few  words,  the  letter  reveals  that 
if  the  UJS.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
agree  to  construct  immediately  the  Key- 
stone Shortway  which  cuts  directly 
across  Pennsylvania  from  Stroudsburg  to 
Sharon,  the  unemployment  in  13  lal>or 
surplus  areas  of  the  29  counties  traversed 
by  the  shortway  will  be  alleviated.  In 
my  district  alone,  the  construction  will 
cost  $1  milUon  per  mile,  and  it  will  pro- 
vide  employment  for  1.200  persons  for  a 
3-year  period,  m  addition,  the  con- 
struction of  this  70.2-mlle  stretch  will 
provide  additional  employment  in  indus- 
tries which  manufacture  and  transport 
the  material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Commonwealth  to  spend 
funds  already  allocated  for  highway  con- 
struction in  Pennsylvania  on  a  project 
that  will  alleviate  a  lot  of  Pennsylvania's 
chronic  unemployment. 

The  letter  to  Secretary  Strauss  fol- 
lows: 

OoNOKiss  or  Tin  UNrrn  Statss. 

HOUSI  OF  RCPSBSCMTATZVaS. 

Washington,  D.O.,  March  It.  1989. 
Ron.  LiwiB  L.  Stsauss. 
Secretary,  V.8.  Department  of  Oommeree. 
Waehington.  D.C. 
DsAK  SscsrrABT  BnAvwm:  As  you  know, 
of  the  nearly  6  mUllon  unemployed  in  the 
United  SUtes.  608,000  of  them  are  located 
in  the  8UU  of  Pennsylvania  repreeenting 
10  percent  of  iU  lalxv  force,  lifost  of  this 
unemployment  in  Pennsylvania  has  existed 
for  years  and  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
6UU  and  Federal  Government.  The  result 
is  that  the  problem  has  been  attacked  on 
the  StaU  and  National  level  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  this  vexing  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  Penxuylvanla  is  Involved  In  the  area 
redevelopment  legislation  now  being  oonsid- 
ered  by  Gongrees. 
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Th«  purpate  of  writing  you  on  the  tub* 
jact  of  unemployment  In  PenuAylvanla  la 
due  to  the  fact  that  Inclxided  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  la  the  Office  of  Area 
Drretopment  m  well  ■•  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic RoAda.  with  both  agMKlM  havlnf  a 
r«tettonahip  to  the  propoaed  oooatructlon  of 
the  asi-mlle  Keystone  Shortwtty  In  Pennayl- 
vanla.  Thla  ahortway  with  dual  lanea  cuta 
directly  acroaa  PannaylvaalA. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart* 
ment  of  Labor  and  Induatry,  the  Keyatone 
Shortway  traveraea  IS  labor  market  areaa 
whoee  unemptoyment  mngee  from  84  per- 
eent  to  l«.e  pecoent.  Zn  tiMse  areaa.  there 
la  A  total  of  lis. 800  unempioyed  workera, 
many  of  wlKMm  would  find  ready  employ- 
ment  on  construction  of  the  ahortway. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
from  a  coat  atandpolnt  the  national  average 
ahows  1  mile  oosUi^  $1  million.  Therefore, 
the  Immediate  construction  of  the  291 -mile 
Keystone  Shortway  In  Pennsylvania  would 
provide  employment  to  OMMt  of  the  11A.800 
unemployed  peraona  In  the  13  labor  market 
areaa  prevloualy  mentioned.  In  addition, 
PennaytTanla'a  ooal  mtnea.  cement  plants, 
ateel  mllla.  and  other  Industries  Including 
transportation  will  Indirectly  provide  em- 
ployment to  many  of  PeeBsytraalA'a  6O8XX)0 
unemployed. 

Zn  my  own  oongreaalonal  district  in  Penn- 
aylvanla  comprlalng  the  countlea  of  Blair, 
Centre  and  Clearfield.  703  mllea  of  the 
ehortway  wouM  be  conatructed.  To  give 
you  soma  Mtoa  of  the  effect  each  oonetruc- 
tlon  would  taATe  on  unesnploynient,  it  will 
require  8  yeara  to  buUd  the  ahortway  and 
meanwhile  pro>vlde  empk>yment  for  1.300 
pereona  for  each  of  the  three  8-month 
yeara.  In  a  few  worda,  thla  employment 
and  accelerated  employment  In  related  in- 
duatries  could  hare  a  tremendoua  and  favor- 
aible  impact  on  the  unemployment  in  my 
coBgi'enlonal  district.  If  thli  Is  the  east  In 
my  congreeelooal  diatrlct.  think  of  the  ben- 
eflta  to  be  an^jyad  by  areaa  with  pockeU  of 
unemployment  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  allocated  to  the 
Oommonwealth  of  Penneylvania  for  highway 
construction  $117,103^7  for  flacal  year  1880 
and  8101.440^50  for  flacal  year  IMO.  making 
«  total  of  8218^43.487.  In  general,  this 
amount  repreaenta  the  Federal  Oovernment'a 
contribution  of  00  centa  of  every  dollar  spent 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Its  Interstate  System  of  Highways.  While 
thla  fund  will  not  entirely  cover  the  entire 
Federal  aid  neoeeaary  in  paying  the  overall 
cost  of  the  Keystone  Shortway,  It  represents 
roughly  78  percent  of  the  amount  needed. 

From  the  lixf&rmatlon  furnlahed,  you  wiU 
readily  aee  that  the  Federal  Goverrnnent'a 
financing  of  the  Keystone  Shortway  in  Penn- 
sylvania could  alleviate  a  lot  of  chronic  un- 
employment In  13  labor  market  areas. 
Therefore,  it  le  my  thinking  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  should  prevail 
upon  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to 
construct  the  Keystone  Shortway  Immedi- 
ately as  |>art  of  a  Federal-State  effort  to  alle- 
viate chronic  unemplojrment  In  the  13  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  affected. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  former  Governor 
Leader  of  Pennsylvania  advocated  area  rede- 
velopment legislation  and  now  his  successor 
and  present  Governor.  David  Lawrence,  Is 
doing  the  same  thing.  While  It  la  true  that 
the  construction  of  the  Keystone  Shortway 
Is  not  the  complete  answer  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  It  will  have  a  favorable  effect 
on  wiping  out  unemployment  In  13  labor 
markets  In  Pennsylvania.  Therefore,  a  Fed- 
eral-State program  that  would  bring  about 
Immediate  construction  of  the  shortway 
should  merit  Governor  Lawxedice'a  undivided 
support. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  point  out  that  In 
tne  northern  part  of  n\y  congressional  dis- 
trict and  elsewhere  throughout  Pennsylvania 


the  lack  of  adequate  highway  tranaportatlon 
la  a  handicap  to  the  Induatrlea  that  we  now 
have  In  that  area  and  if  we  are  to  rehabilitate 
and  dlveralfy  the  economy  of  the  are* 
through  an  area  redevelopment  program, 
modem  hlghvaya  like  the  propoaed  Keyetone 
Shortway  are  the  anawer  to  our  problem. 
Thla  la  a  compelling  reaaon  why  the  Keystone 
Shortway  ahouid  be  constructed  before  Con- 
greaa  approvee  an  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram bsoauae  adequate  tranaportatlon  ia  vital 
to  the  development  of  any  area. 

Thanking  you  for  the  consideration  of  my 
proposal  and  with  best  wiehea,  X  am, 
Sincerely  youra. 

Jambs  B.  Van  Saitvt. 


Dr.  FUffloUsf '8  Famoa8  Formula 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  reported  H.R.  1011  the  other 
day  to  provide  for  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Airport  Act.  This  bill  would 
authorize  Federal  aid  for  airports  in  the 
amount  of  $297  million  orer  the  next  4 
jeara. 

The  hearings  and  the  report  on  this 
legislation  make  out  a  good  case  for  the 
bin,  but  I  failed  to  find  where  the  taienU 
Of  the  Secretary  ot  Health,  EducaUon 
and  Welfare  hare  been  utilized.  Had  he 
been  consulted,  perhaps  we  could  save 
almost  $300  million. 

Secretary  Flemmlng  is  the  author  of 
a  formula  for  the  construction  of  75,000 
of  the  140,000  classrooms  the  children 
ot  the  Nation  need  by  a  Federal  pro- 
gram resting  upon  changes  In  the  State 
constitutions  of  many  of  the  States, 
changes  in  statutes  and  debt  limits  in 
other  States  and  changes  in  the  whole 
tax  systems  of  many  of  the  States 
and  local  districts.  He  anticipates  this 
will  be  done  in  time  to  get  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  In  school  next  September 
even  though  the  elections  for  the 
changes  won't  take  place,  If  at  all,  imtll 
November  1960.  and  even  though  many 
of  the  State  legislatures  have  completed 
their  legislative  sessions  not  to  meet 
again  for  2  years.  But  these  minor  ol>- 
stacles  of  time  and  space  do  not  bother 
Dr.  Flemmlng. 

An  application  of  the  Flemmlng 
formula  to  our  airport  problems  would 
take  care  of  the  stacking  up  over  air- 
ports by  simply  changing  the  aeronau- 
tical definition  of  a  stall  from  "the  loss 
of  necessary  airspeed  to  maintain  alti- 
tude and  control"  to  "a  place  for  park- 
ing airplanes  in  midair."  This  would 
keep  the  planes  waiting  to  land  from 
having  to  circle  the  field  and  thus  en- 
dangering other  traffic.  Long  runways 
could  be  eliminated  by  passing  legisla- 
tion requiring  planes  to  land  and  take 
off  vertically  and  much  valuable  land 
that  is  now  being  used  for  runways  could 
be  used  for  storage  or  administration 
buildings  or  parking  space  for  auto- 
mobiles.    All  that  the  plane  manufac- 


turers have  to  do  is  equip  their  planes 
with  antlgravlty  stabilizers  and  vertical 
landing  gear  and  all  of  our  problems  will 
be  solved.  Or  better  yet  just  repeal  the 
law  of  gravity. 


Lt  Ge«.  S.  T.  Willia«8,  U.S.  Amy 
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Mr.  OEOROE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honor- 
able  Nell  McElroy,  In  his  recent  defense 
posture  statements  prepared  for  this 
Congress,  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
noteworthy  progress  being  made  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. The  Secretary,  while  vtsltliv 
Vietnam,  learned  that  this  nation  Is  de- 
termined to  remain  a  free  Republle 
despite  what  faint  hearts  consider  Its 
precarious  location  on  the  edge  of  the 
Communist  sphere  of  influence  in  south- 
east Asia  and  despite  its  exposure  to  Red 
military  might  which  could  come  at  any 
time  by  direct  land  routes  and  over  short 
air  and  sea  distances. 

Certainly,  the  reassuring  words  of  Um 
Secretary  were  good  to  hear.  I  submit 
that  he  genuinely  meant  that  Vietnam's 
armed  forces  were,  to  some  degree,  rela- 
tively exceptional.  In  the  brief  4  years 
since  the  1955  armistice  terminating  the 
French  Indochina  war  and  starting 
from  less  than  nothing — Indeed,  from  the 
ashes  and  ruins  of  the  holocaust  itself— 
the  army,  navy,  and  air  force  of  Viet- 
nam hare  come  a  long,  long  way  toward 
f uinihnent.  To  the  point.  In  fact,  where 
Mr.  McEtroy  took  special  note  of  their 
capabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  behind  this  mighty  effort 
and  achievement  there  must  have  been 
good  counsel  and  leadership  of  the 
highest  order  of  modem  miUtary  tloies. 
For  a  fact,  there  was.  This  land  could 
be  saved  by  sound  assistance  and  advloe 
to  its  newly  created  armed  forces.  The 
emergency  arose  and  we  had  the  man 
for  the  job.  On  November  15,  1955,  a 
great  American  and  truly  outstanding 
general  officer  was  named  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  MiUtary  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
for  Vietnam.  That  man  was  Lt.  Oen. 
Samuel  T.  Williams.  UB.  Army,  in  whom 
we  can  surely  take  abundant  pride 

General  Williams  went  out  to  far-off 
Vietnam  in  1955  and  brought  to  that 
war-torn  nation  his  invaluable  combat 
experience,  his  sagacity  for  planning, 
his  indomitable  spirit  and  vigor.  Side- 
by-side  with  the  Vietnamese,  he  organ- 
ized, he  trained,  he  built,  and  he  stayed 
with  the  job  and  thus  has  struck  a  real 
blow  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
about  Vietnam  perhaps  better  than 
most.  I  had  personally  seen  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  in  1055.  Then  in  Octo- 
ber 1958,  it  was  my  great  privilege  to 
visit  that  country  again  to  i>articlpate 
in  ceremonies  commemorating  Vietnam's 
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third  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  constitution  of  that  country.  The 
military  took  a  prldeful  part  In  these 
ceremonies. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  that  so  much 
could  have  been  done  so  quickly. 

But  it  was  there  for  all  to  see,  a  mag- 
niflcent  modem  military  achievement, 
a  testimonial  to  the  tireless  and  unpub- 
lici7.ed  efforts  of  General  Williams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  House 
and  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to 
know  of  General  Williams'  unscHlsh  and 
remarkable  service  in  Vietnam.  In  a 
larger  sense,  I  would  like  also  for  the 
Congress  to  note  the  long  and  honorable 
service  of  this  fine  officer  and  gentle- 
man. In  these  days,  we  seldom  see  per- 
sonal records  of  such  devoted  service 
to  on^'s  country.  As  times  goes  on,  we 
shall  see  less  and  less.  While  we  can.  let 
us  note  this  great  soldier's  record,  a  saga 
of  over  40  years  with  the  colors.  It  was 
a  lifetime  spent,  and  still  being  spent,  all 
in  America's  name  and  in  Freedom's 
name. 

This  is  General  Williams'  outstanding 
service: 

General  Williams  was  bom  and  raised 
In  Denton,  Tex.  He  attended  the  first 
officers'  training  camp  at  Leon  Springs, 
Tex.,  in  1917  and  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  of  Infantry  with  as- 
signment to  Company  I,  359th  Infantry 
90th— Texas-Oklahoma — Division.  He 
served  with  the  359th  Infantry  in  the 
Toul  sector  and  in  the  St.  Mihiel  and 
Me\ise-Argotme  battles  and  In  the  Army 
of  Occupation. 

Between  1920  and  1942  General  Wil- 
liams served  m  various  infantry  regi- 
ments as  a  company  commander  and 
regimental  staff  officer  and  graduated 
from  the  Infantrj'  School,  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  and  the  Army 
War  College. 

During  World  War  IT,  General  Wil- 
liams held  assignments  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  G-4,  95th  Infantry  Di- 
vision; regimental  commander  of  the 
378th  Infantry  Regiment.  95th  Division; 
0-3  XXn  Corps,  C/S  XXII  Corps;  and 
assistant  division  commander  of  the 
90th  Infantry  Division,  participating  in 
the  Normany  landing  and  five  cam- 
paigns in  Europe.  From  1946  until  1950, 
General  Williams  commanded  the  First 
Military  District  in  Germany,  the  26th 
Infantry  Regimental  Combat  Team,  and 
was  Acting  C/S  and  Assistant  Division 
Commander  of  the  First  Infantry  Di- 
vision. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1950. 
General  Williams  served  as  Assistant 
G-3,  Office,  Chief  Army  Field  Forces,  un- 
til 1952.  He  then  commanded  the  25th — 
Tropic  Lightning — Division  in  Korea 
during  the  last  year  of  that  war.  During 
this  period  he  also  sei-ved  as  deputy  coi-ps 
commander  of  the  II  Republic  of 
Korea  Corps  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Army  during  the  last  great  Chinese  of- 
fensive. After  the  armistice,  he  was 
sent  to  northern  Japan  to  command  the 
XVI  Corps  and  was  charged  with  the  de- 
fensive plans  of  that  part  of  Japan  north 
of  Tokyo. 

In  April  1954  General  Williams  re- 
turned to  Korea  to  command  the  IX 


U.S.  Corps  and  the  V  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea Corps.  During  this  period  he  also 
served  as  Deputy  Army  commander  of 
the  Eighth  U.S.  Army  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  a  corps  commander.  Return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  assumed  his 
duties  as  deputy  Army  commander  of  the 
Fourth  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
in  January  1956.  He  assumed  command 
of  the  Fourth  Army  on  June  17. 1055,  and 
retained  that  command  until  named 
Chief.  Military  As-sistance  Advisory 
Group.  Vietnam,  on  November  18, 1958. 

General  Williams'  decorations  include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  Silver  Star 
with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Soldier's  Med- 
al, Bronze  Star.  Purple  Heart  with  oek 
leaf  cluster,  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm,  the 
Korean  Tacguk  with  silver  star,  and  Ul- 
chl  Medal  with  gold  star  for  his  services 
to  the  Korean  Army  during  the  Kum- 
song  Bulge  battle  in  July  1953,  and  other 
high  decorations  of  our  allies. 
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Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  enclose  part  of 
the  transcript  of  a  television  program 
filed  February  27,  1959,  for  presentation 
over  KOMO-TV,  SeatUe,  Wash.,  and 
KVOS-TV,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  program  is  an  mterview  between 
myself  and  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  I  believe  Dr.  Saul- 
nier's  remarks  are  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  citizens  of  my  own  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Washington,  but 
also  to  all  citizens  of  this  land. 

The  transcript  follows: 

Transcript    or   Intervitw    Between    Repre- 

SENTATTVC     JACK     WESTLAND    AND    DX.     RAY- 
MOND J.  Saxtlnixb 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Practically  everybody  la  in- 
tereeted  In  the  future  economy  of  the  coun- 
try and  just  what  it  holda  for  us  In  the  way 
of  economic  development.  I  have  been  get- 
ting a  lot  of  lettera  from  people  in  my  dis- 
trict and  from  people  outside  my  district, 
talking  about  this  budget  we  have,  whether 
or  not  it  should  bo  balanced,  and  about  o\ir 
economy  in  general. 

I  believe  that  this  subject  Is  Important 
and  people  all  over  the  country  are  interested 
In  It.  In  order  to  bring  some  discussion  of 
this  matter  to  you,  I  have  as  my  guest  today, 
Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  better  known 
among  his  friends  as  Steve.  Steve  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
the  President.  Maybe,  he'll  be  able  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  that  111  ask  here. 
Steve.  It's  good  to  have  you  on  this  program 
with  me. 

Mr.  Sattlnier.  Well,  I'm  delighted  to  be 
here.    It's  a  flattering  invitation. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Tell  me.  Just  what  Is  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  what 
is  its  relationship  to  the  President? 


llr.  Saulnih.  Tha  Council  la  a  body  set 
up  by  law — aet  up  In  tha  Employment  Act  of 
1846.  That  mcana  the  Council  has  been  In 
operation  now  for  12  years.  Our  Job  is  to 
follow  devalopmenta  In  tha  economy,  to  keap 
tha  Prealdent  Informed,  and  to  work  with 
the  administration  generally,  appralaiJig  tha 
Impact  of  legislation  and  admlnlatratlva  ac- 
tlona  on  tha  aconomy  and  on  Joba  and  in- 
come. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  The  President  hsa  rectntly 

made  a  atatamant.  Steve,  that  tlila  last  racaa- 
Blon— the  1958  recesalon— waa  tha  tharpsst 
and  tha  ahorteat  ona  we've  avar  had  In  hla- 
tory,  Juat  how  sharp  was  it  and  bow  long 
do  you  faal  It  laatad? 

Mr.  Savlnicr.  Well,  I  think  I'd  want  to 
correct  that  Juat  a  bit.  Wa'va  had  aoma 
sharper  onea  but  we've  had  very  faw  ahorter 
onaa.  Thla  is  not  to  aay  that  it  waan't  a 
aharp  receaalon.  becauaa  it  did  fall  off  very 
quickly,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  1867 
and  continuing  through  for  about  0  moutha. 
Wa  hit  a  boom,  ao  to  speak,  in  April.  Now 
that 'a  a  vary  abort  receaalon  by  moat  of  our 
hlatorlcal  azperlenca. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Wall,  do  you  faal  that  it  la 
over  now? 

Mr.  Saulniex.  I  don't  think  that  there  la 
any  question  about  that,  In  the  aenaa  that 
we  are  on  a  recovery  path.  Tha  fact  of  tha 
matter  la  we,  certainly,  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion, have  recovered  by  now  the  ground  that 
waa  loat.  In  terma  of  employment  we  have 
recovered  a  bit  laaa  than  tha  full  amount 
of  the  ground  that  waa  lost. 

Mr.  WE8TLAND.  Well,  that  was  one  thing  X 
want  to  dlacuaa  Just  a  little  bit  later,  Steve. 
But,  now,  thla  waa  one  recaaalon  where  we 
came  out  of  it  without  any  of  theae  tremen- 
dous Federal  programs.  Remember,  we  had 
many  recommendatlona  or  auggestlona  for 
sort  of  another  WFA  program,  a  tremendous 
building  program  which  we  avoided.  We  did 
do  some  things,  but  how  do  you  account  for 
thla  recovery  without  thoae  other  typea  of 
Oovemment  Intervention? 

Mr.  Saulnhb.  Well,  I  think  fundamentally 
the  moat  Important  feature  of  the  recession 
and  recovery  waa  the  fact  that  aales  at  retail 
stores  through  the  country  atayed  up  very 
well  throughout  the  recession.  There  waa  a 
remarkably  amall  drop  In  aalea  and  that 
meant  confidence  was  maintained  and  re- 
covery came  fairly  quickly.  Now,  this  Is  not 
to  say  that  there  weren't  sodm  Indxistrlea 
that  were  badly  hit — the  automobile,  for 
example. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Yea,  you're  right.  The 
lumber  Industry,  for  example.  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  waa  hit  quite  badly,  Steve, 
because  the  fact  la,  I  think,  that  we  only 
built  about  900.000  homea  In  1957. 

Mr.  Savlnixs.  In  1957,  but,  I'm  glad  to  say 
that's  pretty  much  as.  let  us  say.  we  ex- 
pected. The  building  Industry  was  one  of  the 
first  to  pick  up  and  the  pickup  has  been,  as 
you  know,  very  substantial.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  can  continue  a  high  level  of  building 
through  the  rest  of  thla  year  and  1960. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  WeU,  actually,  we've  gotten 
off  Into  home  building  and  that's  a  real  Im- 
portant thing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  of 
course,  to  the  lumber  Industry  as  a  whole. 
I  think  we  built  pretty  close  to  1,200.000 
homes,  wasn't  It,  in  1858? 

Mr.  Saxtlnieb.  That's  correct,  and  we  now 
are  operating  at  a  level  a  little  bit  better  than 
1,300.000. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  A  million  three  hundred 
thousand? 

Mr.  Saclnikr.  At  the  present  time.  And  we 
are  hopeful  that  that  can  be  continued.  I 
can  assure  you  one  of  the  things  we  have 
tried  to  do  In  Government  has  been  to  main- 
tain a  high  rate  of  homebuildlng  and  there 
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Is  hardly  anything  that  has  a  more  bene- 
ficial effect  throughout  the  economy  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Wksti-anb.  That's  right.  The  ranrlflca- 
tlons  of  It  are  tremendous.  It  gets  not  only 
Into  our  liimber,  of  course,  but  also  Into  all  of 
the  utilities  and  so  many  other  things. 

Mr.  SAUiNTEa.  That  la  correct.  Then  there 
is  another  aspect  of  It.  And  that  Is.  we  like 
to  see  homes  being  built. 

Mr.  Westland.  Yes,  we  like  that,  too. 
Steve,  I  think  it  was  a  week  or  so  ago  a  pro- 
fessor at  one  of  the  universities,  was  talking 
about  Inflation.  I  believe  he  said  that  3  per- 
cent inflation  was  creeping  inflation,  but 
that  5  percent  inflation  was  galloping  infla- 
tion. Now  it  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two.  I'm  basically 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  inflation.  But  do 
you  feel  that  we  must  have  inflation  If  we're 
going  to  have  this  so-called  full  employment? 

Mr.  SAXTunxB.  No,  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  I 
not  only  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  have 
it  in  order  to  have  full  employment,  but 
what  is  even  more  important,  if  we  get  into 
an  inflationary  period,  we're  Just  not  going 
to  have  full  employment.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this.  We  can't  sustain  economic 
growth  over  a  long  period  of  higher  levels  if 
we  are  Indulging  in  an  inflationary  spree. 

Mr.WcsTUiNB.  Why? 

Mr.  8ATn.mEK.  Well,  there  isnt  any  such 
thing,  really,  you  know  aa  a  modcTTite  or 
creeping  inflation.  It  starts  at  a  low  rate  and 
that  in  itself  will  tend  to  pick  up,  feed  on  It- 
self. This  encourages  all  kinds  of  develop- 
ments in  the  economy  that  at  some  point 
come  to  a  crisis.  Then  you  have  disaster. 
What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  avoid  that  and 
have  steady  sustainable  growth. 

Mr.  WcsTLAND.  What  can  we  do  here,  say 
my  job  as  Congressman,  and  others  in  the 
same  area  that  you're  in,  to  try  to  prevent 
Inflation,  Steve? 

Mr.  SAOTJfiKR.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  we 
can  do.  and  as  a  government,  many  things. 
Now  there's  a  program,  that  we  think  will 
promote  steady  growth  and  high  employ- 
ment and  will  avoid  Inflation,  put  forward 
by  the  President.  It  Is  spelled  out  In  some 
detail  In  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  he  sends  to  Congress  every  year, 
and  sent  in  January.  The  cornerstone  of 
that.  I  can  ten  you.  for  the  Government,  in 
my  judgment,  is  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  WzsTuiMD.  Just  how  important  Is  a 
balanced   budget? 

Mr.  Saulnixb.  Well.  I  think  it's  vitally  Im- 
portant, not  only  Just  for  technical,  eco- 
nomic reasons,  the  sort  of  reasons  as  econo- 
mist can  spell  out  for  you  In  some  detail. 
There's  a  psychological  factor  as  well,  and 
I  think  that  at  this  time  a  balanced  budget 
wouW  do  more  for  the  peychology  of  Ameri- 
cans and  for  people  around  the  world  than 
any  other  single  thing  that  government 
can  do. 

Mr.  Wbsti^md.  Well,  It's  good  to  hear  you 
gay  that.  Steve,  because  that  certainly  re- 
peats the  feeling  I've  had  for  a  long  time. 
We're  getting  some  brickbats  thrown  at  us. 
such  as  you  can't  meet  the  enemy  with  a 
balanced  budget.  But  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  unless  a  country,  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual, lives  within  Its  Income  It  can  go 
broke  Just  as  It  happened  In  France  or  in 
Germany  in  the  extreme.  It  could  happen, 
I  suppose,  here. 

Mr.  Saulnier.  Of  course.  It  could  happen 
and  we  dont  want  tlutt  to  happen.  It  Is 
perfectly  possible,  as  tbe  President  has  shown, 
to  have  an  adequate  defensive  budget  within 
the  framework  of  an  overall  balance,  and 
that  Is  the  kind  of  budget  which  we  have 
presented. 

Mr.  Wksttand.  Steve,  the  ooet-of-Ilvlng 
index  has  been  remaining  pretty  stable  for 
about  the  last  8  or  9  months.  This  is  real 
Important.  Steve,  to  i>eople  who  are  retired 


or  are  trying  to  live  on  social  security  or 
their  own  pension  plans.  Is  this  balanced 
budget  going  to  affect  that  or  is  it  going 
to  help  keep  it  on  a  level  keel? 

Mr.  SAtxLMixa.  I  think  it  will.  I  know  it 
will.  Of  course,  we're  pretty  grateful  that 
It  has  been  stable  now  for  8  or  0  months. 
I  honestly  believe  that  the  outlook  for  some 
time  ahead  is  for  stable  prices  in  general. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  upset  this.  One 
of  the  ways  to  upset  it,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  engage  in  a  level  Federal  spending  that 
is  not  needed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  our 
country  and  is  not  matched  by  necessary 
revenues. 

Mr.  Westland.  Steve,  in  30  seconds  can  you 
tell  me  what  you  see  for  the  future  economic 
wealth  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Sattlniex.  Well.  I  think  the  futiire  is 
very  good.  Quite  sincerely.  I  think  the  out- 
look for  the  rest  of  this  year  Is  good.  We've 
had  a  good  recovery  so  far  and  It  is  my  own 
feeling  that  1960  is  even  better. 

Mr.  Wxstlahs.  Thank  you,  Steve,  that's 
good  news  and  thanks  very  much  for  having 
been  on  this  program  with  me. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  15 
will  mark  the  anniversary  of  Hungarian 
Freedom  Day. 

More  than  100  years  ago  Enrope  ex- 
perienced one  of  its  recurrent  revolu- 
tions. That  revolution,  begun  in  1848. 
marked  the  rise  and  spread  of  national 
feelings,  national  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions. As  the  movement  swept  from 
Paris  to  other  capitals,  suppressed  and 
subjugated  nationalities  were  encour- 
aged. They  saw  the  chance  of  realizing 
their  dreams,  and  all  were  stirred  by  the 
new  n'ave  of  freedom  and  hberty.  A 
number  of  old  guard  reactionary  despots 
and  governments  were  shaken.  Among 
these  was  the  arch  enemy  of  freedom  in 
Europe,  the  dominant  Chancellor  Met- 
ternich.  of  Austria,  who  had  set  the  pat- 
tern of  autocratic  government  through- 
out Europe  for  almost  half  a  century. 
In  1848  his  supremacy  came  to  an  end. 

On  March  15  of  that  year  a  group  of 
liberty-loving  and  patriotic  Hungarians, 
in  their  irrepressible  zeal  for  freedom 
and  independence,  staged  a  bloodless 
demonstration,  presented  their  griev- 
ances to  the  government,  and  demanded 
reforms  and  freedom.  The  government, 
apparently  aware  of  the  spreading  dis- 
contents and  dangers,  acquiesced  in  these 
demands,  and  allowed  the  Hungarians 
certain  freedoms.  That  March  15.  the 
day  on  which  demonstrations  were 
staged,  is  marked  In  Hungarian  history 
as  a  national  holiday.  Annually  it  is 
being  celebrated  as  their  Freedom  Day. 

Today  they  once  more  find  themselves 
under  tyranny  and  unable  to  celebrate 
this  holiday.  I  am  glad  to  join  Hungari- 
ans in  the  free  world  in  the  celebration 
of  Hungarian  Freedom  Day,  in  the  hope 
that  liberty  may  soon  be  restored  to 
their  homeland. 
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Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  proceedings 
of  the  30th  anniversary  testimonial  ban- 
quet of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  in  honor  of  the 
Honorable  Maximilian  Moss,  Surrogate 
of  Kings  County,  held  at  the  Hotel  St. 
George  in  Brooklyn  on  October  16.  1958. 
Mr.  Andrew  S.  Roseoe.  president  of  the 
Equitable  Savings  ii  Loan  Association 
of  Brooklyn,  was  the  toaslmastcr. 

Mr.  RosooE.  Dtsttngulshed  otBcvrs.  guests, 
and  friends,  this  is  the  30th  annual  award 
dinner  of  the  Brooklyn  region.  NaUonaJ  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Each  of  these  30  years  has  been  signiiieant 
in  bringing  men  of  faith  together  la  common 
purpose,  peace  and  freedom.  But,  this  Is 
very  special,  a  very  extraordinary  gathering 
of  men  and  women  of  good  win.  for  It  honors 
a  very  great  person,  a  true  leader,  on*  who 
embodies  aU  tlie  Ideals  of  taraCherhoad.  one 
whose  entire  Ufe  rcpresenu  )ust  this — tbe 
promotion  of  good  wUl  and  UAderst&ndUig 
among  all  the  people — the  Honorable  Maxi- 
milian  Moss.   Surrogate.   Kings  County. 

As  you  can  see  in  this  crowded  ballroom. 
this  is  the  largest  assembly  we  hare  ever 
held.  The  siiccees  of  our  dinner  is  do*  to 
the  seUless.  Infinite  labors  of  our  chairmen: 

Ut.  Chester  A.  Allen,  traaaurer;  and  Alex- 
ander Aldrich.  Vincent  Cartato.  and  Arthur 
Levitt,  regional  cochalrmen.  And  there  are 
others  whose  help  has  been  strong  and  eager: 
The  members  of  our  eitecutlve  dtrmrr  com- 
mittee, and.  as  well,  the  workers  of  our  gen- 
eral committee,  who  worked  with  anspartag 
tlxne  and  labor. 

There  are  many,  many  credits,  many 
thanks  to  offer  to  many  oX  you  tonight. 
But  let  me  mention  Just  a  few  quite  casually  : 

Mr.  Joe  Welnstein.  who  contributed  great 
moral  and  substantial  support  and  presented 
us  with  a  gracloiM  reception  and  gave  us 
these  beautiful  flower  arrangements. 

Mr  Harry  Aschklnasi.  the  spark  plug  of 
the  professional  staff. 

Mr.  Joseph  I,.  Edwards,  director,  Brookljrn 
region.  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  finally,  each  of  our  many 
sponFors,  who  really  made  this  htctorlcal 
event  possible  by  their  good  will  and  solid 
effort. 

Cochalrman  of  the  Brooklyn  division  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christi.ins  and  Jew*, 
and  cabinet  officer  of  the  police  commis- 
sioner In  charge  of  youth  welfare,  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment, the  Honorable  Alexander  Aldrich. 

Brooklyn  philanthropist  and  banker,  re- 
cipient of  the  19S7  Brotherhood  Award,  pres- 
ident of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commeree, 
the  treasurer  of  this  30ih  anniversary  testi- 
monial dinner,  Mr.  Chester  A.  Alien. 

Distlnguhihcd  statesman,  organizer  of  the 
Italian  Board  of  Guardians;  military  leader 
and  veteran:  knighted  by  Pope  Pl\is  XII  be- 
cause of  humanitarian  servioe  to  all,  es- 
pecially children  of  unhappy  honnes.  Hoa. 
VicToa  L.  AKTuao. 

A  truly  admirable  public  servant,  a 
beaver  in  the  municipal  government,  budget 
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director  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  Hon.  Abra- 
ham Beame. 

A  philanthropic  leader,  honorary  president 
of  the  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn;  and  as- 
sociate Justice  of  the  appellate  division  of 
the  supreme  ooiirt.  the  Honorable  Oeorge  J. 
Beldock. 

A  philanthropist  and  distinguished  Jurist 
who  has  provided  strong,  unfailing  support 
for  Brooklyn's  effort  In  vigorous  social  prog- 
ress, Hon.  A.  David  Benjamin. 

A  philanthropist,  and  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  Justice  of  domestic  relations  court, 
Hon.  Maxirlce  Bernhardt. 

A  devoted  leader  of  human  understanding, 
vigorous  leader  in  every  effort  to  increase 
human  tolerance  among  all  classes  and 
creeds,  vice  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference, Dr.  Sterling  Brown. 

Chaplain  of  the  Italian  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, whose  service  to  troubled  youth  Is  of 
Inestimable  value,  and  rector  of  Our  Lady 
of  Grace  Church,  the  Very  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor  Salvator  B.  CaHero. 

Distinguished  philanthropist  and  builder, 
cochalrman  of  the  Brooklyn  division  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Mr.  Vincent  Caristo. 

The  first  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  and  my  dear 
friend,  the  borough  president  of  Brooklyn, 
Hon.  John  Cashmore. 

A  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  philanthro- 
pist, vice  president  of  the  Flatbush  Boys' 
Club.  Hon.  Daniel  O.  Connolly. 

Executive  director  of  the  Brooklyn  division 
of  the  Protestant  Council.  Dr.  David  M. 
Corey.  •% 

Vigorous,  youthful,  energetic  community 
leader  and  responsible,  devoted,  public  ser- 
vant, builder  of  highest  standards  of  civil 
and  human  Justice,  senior  Judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  New  York,  Hon.  Anthony 
DiOlovanna. 

Able,  consistent  worker  for  local  progress 
and  national  security.  Sturdy  representa- 
tive of  human  rights  and  honest  government, 
and  member  of  our  Brookljm  team  of  repre- 
sentatives, Hon.  Feancis  E.  Dosk. 

Participant  in  every  worthy  cause  in  our 
community,  a  worker  of  genuine  sincerity 
and  energy,  and  the  hardest  worker  for  this 
dinner,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Dreyer. 

Executive  director  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  Brooklyn  di- 
vision, and  the  sparkplug  of  this  dinner  and 
of  the  conference  all  year  around,  Mr.  Joseph 
V   Edwards. 

The  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  the  primary  frontier  of  Justice  In  our 
great  frontier  town,  the  welcoming  harbor 
of  our  Nation. 

We  are  prlvUeged  to  have  the  president 
Justice  of  this  court,  Hon.  Harry  Eppig. 

A  communal  leader  In  manifold  fields, 
chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co..  Mr.  Walter  A.  Giles. 

One  who  portrays  the  best  of  American 
womanhood  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
all  worthy  community  endeavors.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Goodman. 

An  educator  of  international  distinction; 
recipient  of  many  deserved  honors  and 
awards.  Including  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor.  A  distinguished  companion  of  our 
superintendent  of  schools.  Dr.  Jacob  Green- 
berg. 

Recipient  of  the  1957  Brotherhood  Award, 
trustee  of  two  great  colleges,  philanthropist, 
industrialist,  and  banker,  Mr.  John  W. 
Hooper. 

The  "Horatio  Alger"  of  Brooklyn,  good 
friend  of  the  conference,  and  member  of  the 
public  service  commission,  Hon.  Aaron  L. 
Jacoby. 

A  former  member  ot  the  American  diplo- 
matic corps,  educator,  philanthropist,  and 
industrialist,  president  of  the  Navy  Yard 
Boys'  Club,  Mr.  Douglas  James. 


A  distinguished  leader  In  social  welfare 
and  public  service,  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Borough  Gtes  Co.,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Jeffords, 
Jr. 

Back  in  darker  days  of  the  Nation's  history 
our  homeowners  had  a  friend  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  presently  a  guiding  member  of  the 
HouFe  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress,  Hon.  Eucenv 
J.  Keoch. 

A  distinguished,  untiring  leader  in  the  field 
of  social  welfpre  and  commtinity  effort,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Kirsch. 

Distinguished  young  banker,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  unfailing  leader  In  Brooklyn 
cultural  education,  Mr.  Everett  Livesey. 

Philanthropist,  Industrialist,  and  former 
recipient  of  the  brotherhood  award  of  our 
conference,  Mr.  Lester  Martin. 

A   generous,   great-hearted   citizen,    public 
official,  lawyer,  and  banker,  immediate  past 
cochalrman  of  the  Brooklyn  division  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
Hon.  John  P.  McGrath. 

Great  champion  of  freedom  of  enterprise 
and  the  dual  banking  system.  Superintend- 
ent of  Banks  Hon.  George  A.  Mooney. 

Distinguished  Congressman,  thorough  stu- 
dent of  economics  and  political  science.  Rec- 
ognized leader  of  our  national  parliament 
and  member  of  a  grand  and  worthy  team 
representing  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  Hon. 
Abraham  J.  MiTtTEB. 

Distinguished  war  veteran,  aristocrat  of 
merchants,  and  one  who  brings  philanthropy 
and  integrity  to  our  community,  MaJ.  Ben- 
jamin H.  Namm. 

A  friend  of  our  guest  of  honor  from  a  dis- 
tant land,  human  and  compassionate  Ameri- 
can, esteemed  by  those  who  know  him,  for- 
mer mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  former 
U.S.  Ambasador  to  Mexico,  Hon.  William 
O'Dwyer. 

E%'er  kindly,  sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing friend  of  humanity,  a  distinguished  com- 
munity leader.  Judge  of  the  eastern  district 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Hon.  Leo  F.  Rayflel. 

Our  good  and  able  friend,  director  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Chrlstlanfl  and  Jews, 
Dr.  Allyn  Robinson. 

Dedicated  community  leader  well  In  the 
vanguard  In  every  movement  for  community 
Improvement,  leader  of  the  city  council,  Hon. 
Joseph  T.  Sharkey. 

A  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a  corporate  executive, 
and  a  philanthropist,  president  of  May's  De- 
partment Store's,  and  our  host  of  this  eve- 
ning's reception.  MaJ.  Max  L.  Shulman. 

A  distinguished  leader  in  business,  social 
welfare,  and  community  effort,  president  of 
Abraham  and  Straus,  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Solo- 
mon. 

Active  In  all  worthy  efforts  and  dedicated 
to  community  welfare.  Judge  of  the  court 
of  claims.  Hon.  Sidney  Squire. 

The  businessman  of  our  city  administra- 
tion, champion  of  human  rights,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  city  council,  Hon.  Abe  Stark. 

Poet  laureate  and  spiritual  leader  of  our 
guest  of  honor  and  rabbi  of  Temple  Ahavath 
Sholom,  Rabbi  Alexander  Stelnbach. 

A  big  heart  whose  warmth  embraces  every- 
thing worthwhile  in  human  relations,  out- 
standing industrialist  and  businessman, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  May's  Department 
Store.  Mr.  Joe  Welnstein. 

A  devoted,  consistent  community  servant. 
Justice  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  designated  as  an  acting 
Justice  of  the  city  court,  Hon.  Oliver  D. 
Williams. 

One  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  our 
community's  welfare;  a  distinguished  phi- 
lanthropist and  an  outstanding  business- 
man, president  of  Martin's  Department 
Store,  Mr.  Harry  Zeitz. 

In  introducing  otir  speakers  tonight,  allow 
me.  please,  to  limit  my  introduction  to 
extraordinary  phases  of  these  distinguished 


careers,  only  referring  to  the  peaks  of  their 
communal  service,  for  it  is  community  serv- 
ice and  community  conscience  that  bring 
them  here  with  us  tonight. 

Distinguished  statesman,  our  good  friend. 
Col.  Arthur  Levitt,  comptroller  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Is  more  than  a  great  public  offi- 
cial. He  represents  civic  and  communal  life 
on  Its  highest  level  here  in  our  community 
of  Brooklyn.  He  Is  our  cochalrman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Brooklyn  region;  cochalrman  for  civil  de- 
fense of  Brooklyn;  former  vice  chairman  of 
the  Brooklyn  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  president  and  trustee  of  the  Union 
Temple  of  Brooklyn,  counsel  and  director  of 
the  Pride  of  Judea  Children's  Home,  and  past 
commander  of  the  Sydney  Rosenberg  Post. 
American  Legion,  and  former  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Fellow  guests,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  present 
to  you  a  citizen  of  our  community  whose 
breadth  of  vision  and  Intelligence  is  as  great 
as  his  c<Hnmunlty  service  and  sense  at  duty, 
The  Honorable  Arthur  Levitt. 

Mr.  Levitt.  The  sum  total  of  activities  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  Is  devoted  to  building  brotherhood. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  this  is 
being  done  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  high  school  students  have  at- 
tended the  annual  High  School  Youth  Con- 
ference at  Camp  Lake  Bryn  Mawr  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  these  students  form  a  nucleus 
of  a  group  actively  working  in  the  Brooklyn 
region. 

Much  is  being  done  in  educating  Brooklyn 
teachers  who  are  in  direct  touch  with  the 
adults  of  the  future.  Teams  of  teachers  have 
attended  workshops  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  Nation.  Many  more 
are  taking  courses  in  human  relations,  and 
a  group  of  five  has  Journeyed  to  Puerto  Rico 
to  better  equip  themselves  to  work  with  the 
Puerto  Rican  children  in  the  Brooklyn  school 
population. 

A  unique  program  is  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  training  in 
human  relations  for  the  Police  Department. 
High-ranking  officers  are  attending  these 
courses  on  their  own  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Stephen  P.  Kennedy.  Last  year  a  similar 
program  was  conducted  (or  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Brooklyn. 

Apart  from  these  specific  programs,  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
has  rendered  services  to  all  types  of  schools, 
community,  and  religious  organizations  that 
wish  to  promote  the  idea  of  brotherhood. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  exists  to  create  harmony  and  under- 
standing among  the  many  different  groups 
that  make  up  America.  As  much  as  any  place 
in  this  country,  Brooklyn  has  representatives 
of  every  race,  religion,  and  national  group  in 
the  world.  Fortunately,  we've  been  able  to 
live  together  in  harmony  and  understand- 
ing, but  it  is  only  because  of  organizations 
like  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  which  have  taught  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  fundamental  necessity  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Mr.  Roscoi.  Distinguished  Jurist,  Justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New 
York — in  Introducing  this  good  friend  of 
ours,  let  me  tell  you  some  of  his  less  known 
achievements  becavise  his  major  accomplish- 
ments in  his  distinguished  career  are  part  of 
the  history  of  Brooklyn  and  the  history  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Judge  Keogh  began  his  professional  career 
OS  a  teacher  in  Public  School  183  in  Brook- 
lyn. NY.  Apparently,  Judge  Keogh  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  public  service  ever  since 
those  early  days  In  1924  when  the  young 
boys  and  girls  of  Brooklyn  first  knew  him. 
For  he  has  eerved  the  citizenry  of  youth  of 
our  community   well   and  consistently   ever 
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since  as  borough  commissioner  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Juvenile  Guidance  Center,  Brooklyn  Cancer 
Committee,  New  York  Heart  Campaign.  He 
Is  now  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Council 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  vice  president 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. 

As  teacher,  community  friend,  author,  dis- 
tinguished Jurist  and  scholar  and,  above  all. 
able  leader  of  the  best  In  Brooklyn,  we 
proudly  ln>troduce  the  Honorable  J.  Vincent 
Keogh. 

Judge  KxoGH.  Blr.  Toastmaster,  reverend 
clergy,  our  guest  of  honor  and  his  lovely 
family.  Borough  President  John  Cashmore, 
Dr.  Jones,  my  colleagues  on  the  bench,  our 
friend.  Ambassador  O'Dwyer,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  the 
Conference  and  of  Surrogate  Moss : 

When  one  as  our  guest  of  honor  has  been 
Acclaimed  In  so  many  tangible  ways  with 
medals,  plaques,  loving  cups,  desk  sets,  and 
citations,  it  Is  appropriate  to  recall  Keats' 
classical  expression  from  Endymlon,  "A 
thing  of  beauty  Is  a  Joy  forever."  The  great 
artists  were  not  only  those  of  the  dim  past — 
there  are  some  who  are  contemporary,  and 
one  of  them  Is  Leslie  Huvos  whom  I  should 
like  to  have  Join  me.  Mr.  Huvos  was  kind 
enough  to  execute  for  the  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  the  presentation  I  am 
about  to  make.  His  great  artistry  now  Joins 
the  company  of  the  Winged  Victory  of  Samo- 
thrace,  Venus  de  Milo,  Michaelangelo's  David 
and  Moses  and  the  other  great  works  of  art, 
even  to  those  now  exhibited  In  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Mr.  Huvos,  who  did  not  always 
live  In  the  United  States,  was  considered  the 
outstanding  sculptor  of  middle  Europe.  His 
works  are  In  the  Paris  Opera  House  and 
throughout  Europe.  Most  of  the  statues  In 
the  public  squares  of  Budapest  are  his 
creations.  He  created  the  St.  Chrlstoper 
monumental  statue  In  the  Salon  des  Artistes 
Francals  In  Paris  and  was  complimented 
therefor  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
at  the  unveiling.  The  statue  was  blessed  by 
the  Pope. 

Among  other  works  of  art  of  this  sculptor 
are  the  busts  of  Admiral  Horthy  in  the  royal 

castle  In  Hungary,  Hector  Berlioz  in  the 
opera  houses  of  Budapest  and  Paris,  Tos- 
canlnl,  Frantz  Liszt,  and  Chopin.  Surrogate 
Mosa,  an  artist  of  such  talent  was  chosen  so 
that  on  this  occasion  we  could  tangibly  pre- 
sent to  you  a  creation  that  will  live  forever 
and  is  less  expendable  than  even  a  car,  that 
forever  will  reflect  the  talents,  attributes  and 
congenital  humanity  of  one  who  stands  out 
In  our  community  as  representing  all  that 
which  is  noble  in  American  democracy.  A 
lawyer,  veteran  of  World  War  I,  then  for 
many  years  associated  with  an  outstanding 
law  firm  in  Brooklyn,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  our  guest  of 
honor  has  contributed  to  the  Interests  not 
of  any  one  particular  group,  but  of  our  en- 
tire borough  and  city,  not  only  president  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Council,  but  In- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army 
and  yes,  even  the  defunct  Dodgers'  Knothole 
Club,  not  only  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Phi- 
lanthropies, but  active  in  our  Boy  Scout  and 
Red  Cross  movements,  not  only  past  vice 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Zionist  region, 
but  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Sister  Kenney  Foundation,  and  on  the  Co- 
lumbus Day  Citizens  Committee,  and  also 
Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind,  elected  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  In  1951  and  later 
as  surrogate  of  Kings  County  in  1955,  main- 
taining the  dignity,  high  standards  and  sin- 
cere understanding  of  that  long  line  of  sur- 
rogates. Ketcham.  Wingata,  McGarey,  and 
Rubensteln.  We  who  work  with  and  know 
our  guest  of  honor  take  pride  this  evening 
In  reminding  him  of  his  many  unselfish 
community  activities,  all  consonant  with  the 
philosophies  and   Ideals  of   the   Conference 


of  Christians  and  Jews.  Surrogate  Moss,  it 
Is  my  heartfelt  pleasure  on  behalf  of  all 
those  assembled,  to  make  this  presentation. 

Judge  Moss.  Revered  members  of  the 
clergy,  Mr.  Chairman,  Borough  President 
Cashmore,  President  Jones,  my  brethren  on 
the  bench,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  and  my  family,  particularly  Rich- 
ard and  Nikkl,  the  eldest  two  of  my  seven 
grandchildren. 

Although  Judge  Benjamin  could  have  ex- 
pressed it  better  than  I,  yet  I  would  not  be 
happy  without  paying  my  personal  respects 
to  that  genuine  lovable  human  being,  our 
dynamic  chairman.  Andy  Roscoe.  Only 
those  who  worked  closely  with  him  know  of 
the  hard  labor  performed  by  him  even  until 
3  In  the  morning;  and  always  with  patience 
and  much  charm. 

But  no  man  can  stay  out.  day  after  day. 
until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  without 
an  understanding  wife,  and  therefore  we  owe 
much  to  Ethel.  Andy's  better  half,  and  inci- 
dentally to  my  own  dear  wife.  Grace.  Both 
have  our  genuine  gratitude. 

Now,  when  a  president  of  a  bank  gives  his 
time  to  a  conununlty  project.  It  cannot  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  its  board  of 
directors,  and  therefore  we  tender  our  thanks 
to  the  board  of  the  Equitable  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

You  will  see  that  this  Is  a  chain  reaction, 
for  when  the  directors  of  a  bank  give  leave 
to  their  president  to  engage  in  a  communal 
endeavor,  it  Is  because  this  is  agreeable  to 
the  superintendent  of  banks. 

In  this  audience,  we  are  privileged  to  have 
Mr.  George  Mooney,  superintendent  of 
banks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  Mr. 
Mooney,  I  know  I  bespeak  the  voice  of 
Brooklyn  when  I  say  that  we  appreciate 
deeply  the  policy  which  you  pursue  of  en- 
couraging presidents  and  officials  of  banks  to 
become  part  of  all  worthwhile  community 
endeavors.  Your  presence  and  their  presence 
tonight  attest  to  that. 

My  appreciation  also  goes  to  the  dedicated 
sponsors,  chairmen,  and  members  of  the  var- 
ious committees,  and  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Aschklnasi  of  the  professional  statT;  and.  of 
course,  to  nry  own  spiritual  leader.  Rabbi 

Steinbach  for  his  kind  words.  But  tran- 
scending aU,  we  recognize  that  you  In  this 
ballroom  are  the  dedicated  persons  who 
really  made  this  dinner. 

And  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  singling 
out  the  man  who  first  brought  me  Into  pub- 
lic life;  one  whose  picture  has  always  oc- 
cupied the  most  conspicuous  place  in  my 
chambers,  one  whom  I  have  never  deviated 
In  my  opinion,  admiration  and  love,  in  storm 
as  well  as  fair  weather — our  former  Mayor 
Bill  O'Dwyer. 

To  Mr.  Leslie  Huvos:  I  feel  very  humble 
to  have  merited  the  attention  of  such  an 
outstanding  sculptor.  A  thousand  thanks 
for  having  recorded  so  faithfully  my 
wrinkles  and  facial  muscles;  and  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  gentlemen  who  donated 
the  bust  to  the  conference  without  a 
penny's  expense  to  the  organization. 

And  finally  my  gratitude  to  my  very  dear 
friend.  Judge  Keogh  for  his  laudatory,  but 
undeserved  remarks. 

I  would  not  be  human  if  I  were  not  pro- 
foundly touched  by  all  of  this;  and  I  pledge 
to  you  that  the  events  of  this  evening  will 
seal  within  me  that  Inspiration  which 
guides  men  to  devote  their  lives  to  their 
community. 

The  presence  of  so  many  people  demon- 
strates clearly  an  essential  aspect  of  the 
American  way  of  life;  that  American  culture 
Is  no  abstract  Isolated  concept  but  rather 
a  living  and  growing  force  which  has  fed 
upon  the  established  cultures  and  religions 
of  all  the  faiths. 

There  is  in  this  audience.  Prof.  Abraham 
Katsch  of  New  York  University,  who  said 
in  a  lecture  that  on  close  analysis,  our  prac- 
tical   democratic    creed    turns    out    to    be 


merely  an  affirmation  of  the  common  basis 
of  all  the  many  faiths:  that  democracy  Is 
a  masterful  symphony,  the  mellowness  and 
richness  of  which  depend  upon  an  amalgam 
of  the  traditions  and  cultures  of  all  its  peo- 
ples, brought  into  an  harmonious  accord. 

The  freedom  of  the  human  mind  la  a 
gift  of  God  to  man.  But  the  distortion  of 
the  human  mind  Is  the  act  of  man.  which 
Dr.  Jones  has  Just  described  as  "wicked  and 
destructive,"  and  which  we  hope  can  be 
changed  by  education.  That  Is  why  so 
many  of  us  of  all  faiths  are  behind  the  work 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

History  has  a  habit  of  repeating  Itself, 
for  today  we  are  witnessing  a  resurgence 
of  hate.    The  ministers  of  God  recognize  it. 

As  an  example.  In  a  recent  sermon  at 
solemn  Mass  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Fa- 
ther Francis  X.  Duffy  declared.  "Ood  cannot 
be  adequately  loved  by  any  person  who  har- 
bors hate."  He  said  that  it  "is  a  disease  of 
the  spirit."  He  called  it.  "Murder  from  the 
heart  which  can  express  itself  In  the  sharp 
tongue,  the  heavy  Art.  and  open  war." 

The  instigators  of  the  hate  campaigns  care 
little  for  the  aftereffects  of  their  poison, 
which  by  careful  studies  of  the  past,  have 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  person  who, 
for  example,  today  Is  antlsemltlc.  tomorrow 
becomes  anti-Negro.  anti-Catholic  or  anti- 
Protestant,  and  vice  versa:  antl-everythlng 
outside  his  own  particular  group. 

This  is  not  mere  surmise  but  stark  past 
history.  And  to  show  you  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  I  need  only  bring  to  your  mind  a 
few  examples: 

In  1826.  an  Antl-Masonlc  National  Party 
was  started  in  America.  One  history  book 
said:  "Anti-Masons  were  as  thick  as  hornets 
in  the  rural  Yankee  Belt  from  Maine  to 
Ohio." 

The  Anti-Masonic  Party  was  the  first 
American  party  (I  hate  to  call  it  "American") 
to  hold  a  presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion, which  it  did  in  September  of  1831  In 
Baltimore. 

The  party  carried  Vermont. 

The  party  ran  ahead  of  President  Jackson 
In  Massachusetts. 

But.  aa  I  said  before,  prejudice  and  hatreds 
once  engendered  have  habits  of  changing 
quickly  from  one  scapegoat  to  another. 

And  so,  a  few  years  later  In  1844,  an  antl- 
Cathollc  party  was  formed,  called  the  "Na- 
tive Americans."  (Notice  how  all  these  antl 
forces  always  use  the  cherished  name  "Amer- 
ican.") 

As  a  result  of  the  formation  of  this  antl- 

Cathollc  party,  many  persons  were  killed 
and  ancient  Catholic  churches  here  and  else- 
where were  burned. 

This  was  the  predecessor  group  to  the 
Know-Nothlngs.  which  elected  Governors  In 
Kentucky.  Maryland.  Delaware,  and  four  New 
England  States.  They  also  elected  a  mayor 
in  New  York  City  and  even  President  Fill- 
more later  became  one  of  their  party. 

Today  the  world  has  made  tremendous 
progress.  Dr.  Jones  has  touched  on  our 
rocket  exploration  as  but  one  example.  Man's 
brain  has  thus  brought  great  scientific  tri- 
umphs. But  It  seems  that  as  man's  mind 
becomes  sharper  in  material  things,  the  world 
becomes  more  hazardous.  And  because  of 
that  we  must  encourage  every  organization 
and  group,  whose  purpose  is  to  direct  man's 
brain  to  the  more  important  victories  of 
spiritual  triumphs.  If  the  history  of  civili- 
zation proves  anything,  It  proves  that  the 
flesh  Is  endowed  with  something  which  lifts 
it  above  the  material,  and  that  something  Is 
the  divine  spirit  in  man. 

Man's  future  and  his  progress  throughout 
the  ages  have  always  been  the  history  of  his 
spirit.  It  Is  no  different  today,  and  happily 
there  is  a  growing  realization  of  this  Infinite 
power  in  both  our  young  and  old. 

Oh.  if  the  peddlers  of  hate  could  only 
learn   In   their   lifetime,   that  regardless  of 
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the  extent  of  their  hates  and  prejudices.  In 
the  republic  of  the  grace,  all  men,  at  last, 
are  equal.  The  tragedy  of  the  world  today 
is  that  this  eternal  truth  Is  unfortunately 
learned  by  too  many,  only  in  death.  If  only 
the  world  would  hearken  back  to  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  for  then  they  wo\ild  realize  that 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  sprang  from  the 
same  ancestry;  that  there  is  a  unity  of  the 
human  race;  that  Ood  is  the  common  Father, 
the  creator  of  all:  that  It  is  His  divine  law 
which  declares  all  men  to  be  brothers. 


Cooperatrrc  Lcafve  of  the  U.SJ^. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    KKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  13.  1959 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  I  was  privileged,  with  Repre- 
sentative Byron  Johnson,  of  Colorado, 
to  address  a  workshop  session  at  the  sec- 
ond national  conference  on  cooperative 
housing  being  held  this  week  at  the  Ho- 
tel Statler.  here  in  Washington,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  splendid 
gathering  which  is  searching  out  ways 
and  means  to  improve,  promote,  and 
further  the  development  of  cooperative 
housing  in  America. 

This  excellent  form  of  middle-income 
housing  offers  a  practicable  means  of 
meeting  a  goodly  share  of  America's 
housing  needs. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  a  con- 
stant training  ground  in  democracy,  and 
cooperative  housing  projects  in  partic- 
ular are  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
values  most  cherished  in  our  traditions. 

The  housing  cooperatives,  however, 
are  running  into  some  difficulties  in  a 
period  of  rising  costs.  T^o  problems 
are  of  particular  significance.  The  first 
is  the  maintenance  of  reasonable 
monthly  carrying  charges  within  the 
means  of  the  middle-income  owner  oc- 
cupants of  existing  cooperatives.  The 
second  is  the  encouragement  of  new  co- 
operative housing  construction  with  ad- 
equate sized  units  for  today's  middle - 
income  families  and  for  which  the 
monthly  carrying  charges  are  bearable. 

Those  financed  under  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  will  receive 
some  relief  under  the  provisions  of  S.  57 
as  reported  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  In  my  remarks  at 
the  Cooperative  League  workshop  ses- 
sion I  pointed  out  that  I  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  proposed  measures  would 
be  adequate  to  do  the  Job.  and  I  offered 
several  suggestions  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  legislation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  and  potential  ovraers  of 
cooperative  housing. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
vital  housing  program  and  the  timeli- 
ness of  the  conference,  I  would  like  to 
present  to  this  House  the  talk  I  gave 
at  the  league's  session  on  Tuesday  which 
in  substance  discusses  the  cooperative 
housing  provisions  of  S.  57: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  my  sincere 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  partici- 


pate in  this  workshop  on  legislative  prop>osal8 
on  cooperative  housing  pending  before  Con- 
gress. This  Is  a  field  of  great  Interest  to  me 
and  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  secured  mem- 
bership on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  where  I  can.  I  hope,  effectively 
carry  the  objectives  of  your  league. 

In  my  short  capacity  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  conmiittee  I  have  worked 
since  the  start  of  the  current  session  for 
legislation  of  assistance  and  benefit  to  the 
cooperative  housing  movement.  In  this  re- 
gard I  have  received  sound  advice,  counsel 
and  background  from  my  friends  in  the  co- 
ordinating council  of  213  cooperative,  many 
of  whose  members  are  In  my  dlEtrict;  from 
its  first  president  and  counsel,  81  Gallett 
whose  aid  has  been  Invaluable;  from  Paul 
Oolz.  executive  secretary  of  the  council,  with 
whom  I  have  been  In  constant  touch;  from 
Gerry  Meyers,  president  of  the  council  who 
has  contributed  so  much;  and,  I  might  add. 
the  helpful  background  offered  by  Bernle 
Walpln;  and  from  many  groups  and  other 
individuals  who  are  Interested  In  coopera- 
tive housing.  Now  I  feel  I'm  part  of  the  co- 
op family  and  can  earn  the  good  counsel  of 
the  parent  group,  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.S.A. 

Cooperative  housing  is  one  of  the  finest 
ways  to  provide  worthwhile  and  adequate 
homes  for  people  in  the  middle  income  group. 
It  offers  the  opportunity  to  secure  attractive, 
durable  homes  at  reasonable  carrying 
charges.  It  provides  an  excellent  solution  to 
urban  housing  problems. 

But,  as  your  discussions  have  brought  out, 
there  seem  to  be  two  significant  problems 
confronting  cooperative  housing  In  this  pe- 
riod of  rising  costs.  The  first  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  reasonable  monthly  carrying 
charges  within  the  means  of  the  middle- 
Income  owner -occupants  of  existing  coopera- 
tives. The  second  is  the  encouragement  of 
new  cooperative  hoxislng  construction  with 
adequate  sized  units  for  today's  middle- 
income  families  and  for  which  the  monthly 
carrying  charges  are  bearable. 

The  pending  legislation  before  Congress 
does  include  some  provisions  of  benefit  to 
new  owners  and  of  supposed  benefit  to  exist- 
ing owners.  We  all  welcome  these  provisions 
which  Congressman  Johnson  has  described 
so  well  for  us.  But  they  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  go  far  enough,  particularly  in  help- 
ing existing  owners  to  maintain  reasonable 
monthly  carrying  charges. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some 
Other  possibilities  and  perhaps  amendments 
to  a  few  of  the  provisions  in  the  proposed 
legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would,  together 
with  most  of  the  pending  legislation,  make  up 
a  portfolio  of  instant  and  real  benefit  to  co- 
operative owners,  present  and  potential. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  permission  to 
have  Included  in  the  record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement  a  copy  of  the  views  on 
section  213  cooperative  housing  which  Con- 
gressman FiNo  and  I  presented  as  supple- 
mental views  in  the  report  on  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  from  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  too  much,  of  your  time,  and  if  the  views 
could  be  Included  with  these,  it  would  save 
time  all  around. 

Briefly,  the  report  covers  the  various 
amendments  I  had  offered  In  committee  to 
fill  what  I  feel  to  be  obvious  gaps  in  the 
omnibus  housing  blU. 

First,  for  the  benefit  of  owners  of  existing 
management-type  cooperatives  with  com- 
mercial or  community  facilities,  there  is  the 
proposal  that  such  mortgages  be  open- 
ended  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  new  com- 
mercial or  conununlty  facilities.  Coopera- 
tives could  utilize  this  provision  to  up-date 
their  facilities  and  acquire  the  same  facili- 
ties for  their  needs  such  as  could  be  secured 
by  new  cooperatives  after  the  passage  of  the 


pending  legislation.  Mortgages  could  be 
opened  up  in  an  amount  which  together  with 
the  original  obligation  would  not  exceed  any 
principal  obligation  limits  in  effect  after 
the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  The 
advantages  which  would  flow  to  owners  of 
existing  management-type  co-ops  from  this 
privilege  are  self-evident.  They  range  all 
the  way  from  the  acquisition  of  needed  new 
facilities  to  retardation  of  obsolescence. 

Second,  for  new  cooperatives,  proposals 
would:  (a)  Authorize  new  sales-type  and 
investor-sponsored  co-ops  to  Include  both 
commercial  and  community  facilities  In  their 
mortgages.  This  would  provide  income  to 
both  t3rpes  to  aid  in  keeping  the  monthly 
carrying  charges  at  a  reasonable  level,  and 
would  provide  a  stimulus  to  construction  be- 
cause of  the  assurance  that  many  of  the 
needs  of  the  owners  could  be  provided  for; 
( b )  extend  the  amortization  period  of  mort- 
gages of  new  co-ops  from  40  to  50  years.  This 
is  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  pre- 
sent Interest  rates  will  not  be  changed.  Al- 
though by  stretching  out  the  amortization 
period  the  eventual  total  cost  to  the  owners 
will  be  greater,  such  an  extension  would  help 
to  reduce  monthly  carrjrlng  charges;  and  (c) 
Increase  the  FNMA  per  unit  limit  on  special 
assistance  purchases  to  $20,000.  This  would 
be  more  in  accord  with  provisions  In  the 
pending  legislation  which  Increase  the  per- 
room  limits  for  FHA  Insured  mortgages,  and 
would  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's 
middle-income  families  for  adequate  sized 
homes,  particularly  in  high  cost  areas. 

These  were  the  amendments  I  offered  to 
the  so-called  Rains  housing  bill  when  it  came 
before  the  full  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  They  are  contained  in  the  sup- 
plemental report  to  which  I  referred  and  In 
separate  legislation  I  sponsored.  At  the 
committee  meeting  I  was  given  full  assur- 
ance that  they  would  be  fully  reviewed  by 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  and  that  ample 
opportunity  will  be  given  the  proponents  to 
present  their  case. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  further 
consultation  with  counselors  In  the  cooper- 
ative housing  movement — and  here  again  I 
want  to  point  to  the  enlightened  informa- 
tion provided  by  81  Gallett — has  convinced 
me  of  the  need  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
open-ending  proposition.  It  should  Include 
authority  for  capital  improvements  and  re- 
placements. Costs  such  as  $14,000  for  the 
rewiring  of  air-conditioning  sjrstems.  as  was 
presented  to  one  co-op.  or  costs  few  the  re- 
surfacing of  sidewalks,  among  others,  should 
be  Included  In  the  open -ending  suggestion. 
Legislation  to  cover  this  is  now  being  pre- 
pared and  will  be  Introduced  within  a  mat- 
ter of  days. 

But.  jMuticularly  I  want  to  discuss  two  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  pending  legislation 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  owners  of  existing  cooperatives. 

One  of  these  is  discussed  in  the  supple- 
mental views  referred  to.  It  relates  to  ex- 
tending the  proposed  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent Insurance  premium  minimum  to  exist- 
ing cooperatives.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  pro- 
vision in  the  pending  House  bill  which  grants 
this  benefit  to  new  co-ops,  but  it  should  and 
can  be  extended  to  existing  co-ops.  If  it 
were,  occupants  would  be  accorded  a  well- 
merited  reduction  in  monthly  carrying 
charges  and  they  would  obtain  some  relief 
in  a  period  of  rising  costs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  surplus  of 
between  $7  and  $10  million  exists  in  the 
Insurance  fund.  There  is  no  reason  why. 
If  the  proposed  lower  rate  can  be  applied  to 
new  co-ops  which  will  be  built  at  higher 
costs,  existing  co-ops  which  have  been  pay- 
ing at  the  one-half  of  1  percent  rate  on  lower 
mortgages  cannot  acquire  the  same  privilege. 

When  this  question  comes  up.  the  pro- 
ponents have  run  into  the  argument  that  in 
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order  for  Individual  mortgages  to  benefit,  the 
consent  of  the  mortgagee  banks  would  have 
to  be  obtained.  This.  It  Is  argued.  Is  be- 
cause a  stated  Insurance  premium  rate  forms 
a  part  of  the  mortgage  contract  with  the 
banks.  A  reluctance  to  open  all  the  mort- 
gages to  renegotiation  has  prevented  ac- 
ceptance of  the  legislation.  That  Is  what 
others  have  been  told;  that  Is  what  I  was 
faced  with  aa  I  offered  the  proposal.  My 
legislative  aid.  Bob  Tlenken,  also  has  been 
faced  with  this  reasoning  and  has  been  try- 
ing to  effectuate  an  answer. 

Here  again,  working  together  with  your 
able  brains  In  this  field — I  should  mention  SI 
Oallett  again — sound  basis  has  been  found 
to  refute  this  contention.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  matter  of  contract  renegotiation 
Is  a  misunderstanding  and  that,  In  fact,  the 
co-op  mortgages.  In  the  main,  only  refer  to 
the  mortgagors  paying  each  month,  one- 
twelfth  of  the  annual  premium.  As  a  result. 
It  Is  possible  to  enact  legislation  which  does 
not  refer  to  obtaining  the  consent  of  mort- 
gagees, but  which  need  only  state  that  the 
rate  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  existing  cooperatives  after  the 
date  of  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
The  rate  Is  a  matter  of  Interest  to  the  mort- 
gagors and  the  FHA.  and  legislative  change 
In  the  rate  Is  all  that  should  be  required. 
It  would  not  be  made  retroactive  but  only 
apply  to  premium  payments  by  existing 
co-ops  as  of  the  passage  of  the  1959  act. 

The  second  Issue  affecting  carrying  charges 
for  owners  of  existing  co-ops  relates  to  the 
application  to  existing  mortgages  of  the 
pending  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
mutual  insurance  funds.  Under  the  pending 
legislation  the  excellent  mortgage  amortiza- 
tion experience  of  co-ops  would  be  pooled, 
and  return  Insurance  premiums  paid  back  to 
owners  over  a  period  of  time.  The  proposed 
bill  provides,  however,  that  the  consent  of 
the  mortgagees  must  be  obtained  If  existing 
mortgages  are  to  participate  In  the  new 
funds.  This  might  delay  or  prevent  exist- 
ing co-ops  from  sharing  In  the  benefits  of  the 
mutual  funds.     On  the  reasoning  which  I 


have  presented  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
mortgagors  and  mortgagees  concerning  In- 
clusion of  references  to  the  Insurance  fund 
In  the  mortgage  contracts.  I  do  not  believe 
that  consent  of  the  mortgagees  Is  necessary  in 
this  regard  either.  Again,  the  question  of 
Insurance  would  seem  to  be  of  Interest  to 
the  mortgagors  and  the  FHA.  and  thus,  since 
contract  renegotiation  Is  not  necessary,  the 
requirement  for  consent  of  the  mortgagees 
can  be  stricken  from  the  pending  legislation. 

New  legislation  Is  being  prepared  (a)  to 
provide  for  broadening  the  open-ending  pos- 
sibility: (b)  for  extending  the  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  to  existing  co-ops.  on  which  I  am 
working  closely  with  Congressmen  Holtz- 
MAN  and  FiNO.  two  of  the  pioneers  In  this 
field;  and  (c)  for  deleting  any  reference  to 
the  consent  of  mortgagees  when  existing 
co-ops  Join  the  mutual  Insurance  funds.  And 
I  will  continue  to  press  the  committee  to 
consider  the  other  legislation  that  I  outlined 
earlier  and  which,  I  was  assured,  would  be 
given  full  review. 

If  such  additions  can  be  made  to  the  pend- 
ing omnibus  housing  legislation  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  benefit  will  accrue  to  both 
existing  and  future  co-ops. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
certain  features  of  the  pending  legislation. 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  be  pres- 
ent with  you.  I  want  to  again  thank  all  my 
friends  In  the  cooperative  housing  movement 
who  have  given  me  wise  advice  and  counsel 
and  who  are  helping  me  In  my  efforts.  Paul 
Golz.  SI  Oallett.  Oerry  Meyers.  Bernle  Wal- 
pln.  My  appreciation  and  profound  thanks 
to  you,  Wallace  Campbell,  for  giving  me  this 
privilege  to  be  with  you. 

I  want  you  and  all  those  who  are  Interested 
in  cooperative  housing  to  know  that  my  door 
In  the  House  Office  Building  Is  always  open 
to  you,  and  that  my  aid.  Bob  Tlenken.  my 
staff,  and  myself  are  always  ready  to  work 
with  you  In  this  good  fight. 

I  assure  you  that  It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  with  you,  and  1  hope  that  the  word  "coop- 
erative" will  also  be  descriptive  of  my  own 
endeavors  in  this  extremely  Important  field. 


Dr.    FlemmiBg's    Famoas    Formala 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Friday.  March  13.  1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Plemming.  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  has  brought  to  Con- 
gress a  proposal  which  he  says  will  help 
meet  the  current  shortage  of  more  than 
140.000  classrooms.  However,  to  build 
the  75.000  classrooms  which  Dr.  Plem- 
ming says  will  be  built  under  his  formula. 
State  constitutional  and  statutory  debt 
limitations  will  have  to  be  changed,  basic 
tax  concepts  will  have  to  be  revised,  and 
the  States  will  have  to  match  the  Federal 
funds  with  money  they  do  not  have. 

On  this  St.  Patricks  Day.  Dr.  Plem- 
ming's  famous  formula  can  be  modified 
slightly.  Those  fabled  little  rascals,  the 
leprechauns,  can  be  put  to  work.  The 
Secretary  could  change  the  necessity  for 
matching  funds  by  the  States  to  match- 
ing by  the  leprechauns.  All  each  State 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  convince  a 
leprechaun  to  come  forward  with  his  pot 
of  gold.  The  Federal  Government  would 
match  every  pot  with  an  equivalent  one 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Those  who 
disbelieve  In  the  existence  of  the  lepre- 
chauns may  not  have  too  much  faith  in 
the  ability  of  this  proposal  to  build  class- 
rooms but  as  many  scoili — schools— could 
be  built  for  the  cailinl — girls — and  bua- 
challai — boys — under  this  method  as 
would  be  under  Dr.  Flemming's  original 
formula. 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  16,  1959 

Rev.  Kenneth  O.  Phlfer.  minister.  Old 
Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ck)d,  we  pause  in  prayer 
amid  the  bustle  and  din  of  this  workday. 
Refresh  our  hearts  and  renew  our  spirits. 
May  the  quiet  grace  of  Thine  eternal 
calm  pervade  us  now.  May  we  feel  some- 
thing of  the  still  depths  of  Thine  ever- 
lasting peace.  All  about  us  there  is  dis- 
cord. All  around  are  clamor  and  shrill- 
ness. We  are  buffeted  by  pressures  from 
without,  and  we  are  strung  tight  by  ten- 
sions within.  At  times  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  and  meet 
our  obligations.  Drop  now  Thy  still 
dews  of  quietness  upon  our  hearts,  that 
we  may  be  strengthened  anew  to  meet 
this  day's  tasks. 

Unto  Thee  would  we  commit  ourselves 
now.  Unto  Thee  would  we  commit  the 
work  of  this  day.  May  Thy  blessing  rest 
upon  us,  upon  the  Nation  we  desire  to 
serve,  upon  all  Thy  children  everywhere. 

Unto  Thee  be  all  glory  and  honor,  in 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Thursday,  March  12,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


H.R.  3260.  An  act  to  extend  the  induction 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  HOUSE  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  12,  1959,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  received  the  following 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  13, 1959: 

That  the  House  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  79)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  permit  the  temporary  listing  and 
certification  of  citrus  red  No.  2  for  color- 
ing mature  oranges  under  tolerances 
found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to  permit 
continuance  of  established  coloring 
practice  in  the  orange  industry  pending 
congressional  consideration  of  general 
legislation  for  the  listing  and  certifica- 
tion of  food  color  additives  under  safe 
tolerances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  March  13.  1959.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  50)  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  12.  1959.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, on  March  13,  1959,  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  been 
previously  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  50.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union;  and 


MUTUAL      SECURITY      PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  President's  message,  see  Con- 
gressional Record  for  March  13,  1959, 
pp.  4097-4102.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the   United   States   submitting   sundry 


nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
Itad  passed  the  following  bills,  m  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H  R.  1.  An  act  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels;  and 

H  R.  3368.  An  act  to  extend  the  special  en- 
listment programs  provided  by  section  262 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  aa 
amended. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  Res.  15)  providing  for 
the  printing  of  the  "Code  of  Ethics  for 
Government  Service"  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  79)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  permit  the  temporary  listing  and  cer- 
tification of  citrus  red  No.  2  for  coloring 
mature  oranges  under  tolerances  found 
safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  so  as  to  permit  con- 
tmuance  of  established  coloring  practice 
in  the  orange  mdustry  pending  congres- 
sional consideration  of  general  legisla- 
tion for  the  listing  and  certification  of 
food  color  additives  vmder  safe  toler- 
ances, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


HOUSE   BILLS    REFERRED   OR    OR- 
DERED TO  LIE  ON  THE  TABLE 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  or  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1.  An  act  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

H.R.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels;  and 

H.R.  3368.  An  act  to  extend  the  special 
enlistment  program  provided  by  section  262 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  15)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Government 
Service  as  a  House  document,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  coTicurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  "Code  of 


■thlcs  for  Oovernment  Service"  as  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress.  Such  code  shall  be  run  in  two 
colors  and  gold  from  letterpress  plates  repro- 
ducing engrossed  artwork,  hand  lettered  and 
appropriate  for  framing  and  office  waU  dis- 
play. Stock  for  prints  shall  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pound  white,  size  twelve  and  one- 
quarter  Inches  by  sixteen  and  one -quarter 
inches  flat.  Prints  shall  be  Inserted  In  white 
envelopes  Inside  mailing  brown  envelopes  of 
twenty-eight  pound  brown  kraft,  flaps  sealed 
or  tucked  In  with  one  corrugated  board  pro- 
tector. In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  a  sufficient  number 
of  extra  copies  to  provide  twenty-flve  copies 
for  use  and  distribution  by  each  Senator  and 
each  Representative.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution,  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  considered  as  Representatives. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  that  con- 
nection be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  is  a  very  happy  day  for  me. 
It  is  a  little  xmusual  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  individual's  birth- 
day. 

I  say  to  my  friend.  Mnu,  do  not  leave 
the  Chamber;  I  want  you  to  hear  this. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  the  birthday  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield].  I  know  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  joins  me  in 
wishing  him  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

There  is  a  reason  for  very  sincerely 
feeling  this  way.  Those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  Mike  Mansfield 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
who  have  served  with  him  in  the  Senate, 
know  there  is  no  greater  patriot  in  this 
country  than  Miiu  Mansfuld.  He  is  a 
good  man.  He  is  a  kind  man.  He  is  a 
fair  man.  He  can  be  as  aggressive  as  a 
tiger,  and  as  mild  and  meek  as  a  mother. 

He  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Senate  leadership.  Yesterday  I  saw 
him  on  television.  I  wish  the  Secretary 
of  State  could  have  heard  what  Mike 
Mansfield  said  about  him,  because  I 
know  it  would  have  improved  his  physi- 
cal well-being.  I  wish  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  who  is  dealing  with  all  the 
complex  questions  of  a  troubled  world, 
could  have  heard  Mike  Mansfield,  be- 
cause of  the  superb  manner  in  which  he 
answered  the  questions,  which,  answered 
in  another  way,  could  have  been  provoca- 
tive and  creative  of  differences  that 
would  divide  the  Nation. 

Mike  Mansfield  never  loses  his  head 
or  his  heart,  and  he  has  the  heels  to 
carry  into  eflfect  the  program  that  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number. 

Mike  Mansfield  did  not  have  the  ben- 
efits of  a  formal  education.  He  came 
from    very    humble    surroundings.     He 


ran  away  from  home,  and  became  a  ma- 
rine— a  fact  he  never  lets  us  foi^et — 
when  the  Marines  are  concerned  with 
any  matter  that  is  under  consideration 
on  this  floor. 

He  went  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  worked  in  the  mines  and  he 
worked  as  a  day  laborer.  He  reflects  his 
early  contacts  in  his  judgments  on  pub- 
lic questions. 

He  loves  the  people — spelled  "p-e-e- 
p-u-1";  and  he  always  votes  for  them. 
He  wears  no  man's  collar.  He  is  a 
rugged,  independent.  Individual  thinker. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  more  than  3 
minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  should  like  to 
say  some  other  things  about  Mike 
Mansfield.  But  I  am  going  to  sum  up  all 
of  it  by  saying  that,  although  Mrs.  John- 
son and  I  have  never  had  a  boy,  if  we  had 
a  boy  and  if  he  grew  to  manhood,  we 
would  like  to  have  him  become  the  kind 
of  man  Mike  Mansfield  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose one  of  the  greatest  theological  minds 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  i>ersons  was 
the  noted  preacher,  Henry  Dnmimond, 
of  Scotland.  Not  only  was  he  a  mag- 
nificent preacher;  he  was  also  an  emi- 
nent scientist.  He  left  us  a  great  legacy 
in  the  form  of  a  sermon  on  the  13th 
chapter  of  1st  Corinthians.  The  title  is 
"The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World."  It 
has  probably  been  reprinted  more  than 
any  other  sermon;  and  someone  had  the 
vision  to  have  it  printed  in  small  book 
form,  so  one  can  carry  it  with  him.  It 
is  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
things  I  have  ever  read.  Of  course  every- 
one knows  the  great  line  the  remarkable 
sales  manager,  the  Disciple  Paul,  left 
us — "And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity." 

When  the  translators  get  busy,  one 
never  knows  whether  they  will  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  words  of  the  Scriptures. 
Drummond  said  they  made  a  mistake, 
that  the  word  Paul  used,  properly  trans- 
lated, was  not  "charity,"  at  all.  but  should 
have  been  translated  "love,"  and  that 
love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  watched  Mike 
Mansfield,  and  he  is  the  most  disarming 
man  in  the  world.  That  was  emphasized 
to  me,  because  when  I  campaigned 
again.st  him.  I  lost  all  heart  for  what  I 
was  doing.  The  reason  I  lost  all  heart  for 
it  w£is  that  I  knew  Mike  so  well. 

Many  of  us  served  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  now  we 
meet  here  in  the  Senate,  as  graduates  of 
the  school  of  "Mr.  Speaker"  Rayburn. 
Mike  Mansfield  is  one;  the  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  is  an- 
other; the  Vice  President  is  another.  So. 
from  the  great  confraternity  of  spirit 
engendered  when  we  were  colleagues  in 
the  House,  we  got  to  know  each  other 
very  well. 

I  have  never  heard  Mike  Mansfield 
say  a  mean,  unkindly,  trivial,  or  vindic- 
tive thing  about  anyone,  in  season  or  out, 
regardless  of  whether  a  political  cam- 
paign, with  all  its  intensity,  was  in 
progress. 

I  come  to  one  conclusion,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  state:  It  is  that  Mike  Mans- 
field's heart  is  filled  with  love  for  his  fel- 
low human  beings.  There  is  no  other  way 
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to  express  our  opinion  of  him.  So  I 
testily  to  him.  And  humble  as  he  is,  I 
suppose  he  would  be  the  first  to  ab- 
jure it. 

But.  Mm.  in  a  purely  personal  sense 
we  reciprocate  your  love,  and  we  love 
you.  I  know  of  no  better  thing  I  can  say 
to  you. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  like  the 
custom  that  has  been  inaugurated.  I 
think  it  is  wise  on  a  friend's  birthday, 
before  he  passes  on,  to  say  nice  things 
about  him. 

The  other  day.  as  I  was  coming  to  the 
Chamber.  Mike  Mansfieu)  passed.  A 
bystander  said.  "Well,  there  goes  quite  a 
guy."  Another  said.  "Yes;  but  look  at 
his  wonderful  wife." 

I  can  agree  with  everything  that  has 
been  said  about  Mike  Mansfield,  but  I 
can  also  agree  that  his  fine  wife,  who 
has  been  his  companion  through  the 
years,  and  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him.  has  been  his  urge  and  his  in- 
spiration. She.  too,  must  be  the  object 
of  a  word  of  praise  in  the  Senate  on 
MiKi's  bii'thday. 

Mr.  BRIDQEa  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Wiley],  in  the  tributes  they 
have  paid  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  1,  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  or  whip  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  the  Senate. 

During  the  years  I  have  known  him.  I 
have  not  only  come  to  have  deep  affec- 
tion for  him,  but  to  respect  him  greatly 
for  his  courage,  his  integrity,  his  forth- 
rightness.  and  also  his  ability  to  work 
with  others,  which  Is  a  very  essential 
quality  In  any  man. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  flowery 
testimony  to  the  worth  and  fine  attri- 
butes of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield  1.  He  knows  what  I 
think  of  him  without  having  the  tribute 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
should  like  to  say,  however,  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  country  that  Mike  Mans- 
field was  bom. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate  sF>oke 
a  few  moments  ago  and  paid  tribute  to 
our  colleague,  Mike  Mansfield,  I  felt 
that  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all 
of  us  so  accurately  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  an  ordinary,  garden-variety 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  add  to  the 
statement.  However,  since  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  have  joined 
in  the  praise.  I  feel  I  should  not  let  the 
occasion  go  unnoted,  and  that  I,  in  be- 
half of  the  ordinary,  garden-variety 
Democrat  in  the  Senate,  should  add  my 
bit  to  the  words  of  praise  given  by  our 
leader. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  Join  In  the  well-de- 
served words  the  majority  leader  has  so 
eloquently  spoken  expressive  of  our  own 
affection  and  respect  for  Mike  Mans- 
field. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  words  of  congratulation  and  praise  to 
our  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader.  Mike  Mansfield.    I  wish  to  con- 


cur In  the  four-letter  word  tributes 
which  the  majority  leader  so  correctly 
paid  him — good,  kind,  and  fair.  In  sim- 
ple English.  I  think  they  describe  the 
feeling  all  of  us  have  about  Mikb 
Mansfield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  time 
passes,  we  make  alluring  and  lasting 
friendships  with  many  of  our  colleagues, 
and  it  is  highly  appropriate  to  Join  in 
tributes  paid  to  them  on  their  birthdays. 
In  the  6  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  Senate  I  have  been  enriched 
by  my  friendship  with  Mike  Mansfield. 
of  Montana.  So,  with  those  who  have 
Just  spoken,  I  say  to  oui-  very  able  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, "Happy  birthday,  and  many,  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  in  all  the  good  things  said  about  the 
distinRuished  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield  J.  He  deserves  all 
of  them  and  more. 

I  particularly  wish  to  applaud  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, that  it  Is  a  good  custom  to  pay 
tributes  upon  the  occasion  of  birthdays 
of  Members  of  the  Senate.  But  I  point 
out  that  the  poor  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  in  the  plight  of  having  his 
birthday  fall  on  December  26. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  poor  about  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  except  perhaps  that  his 
birthday  does  come  so  close  to  Christ- 
mas that  in  his  past  years  he  may  have 
encountered  some  dimcultlcs. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  asoclate  myself  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  extended 
congratulations  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader.  Mike  Mansfield,  on  his  birthday 
anniversary.  Probably  it  is  only  natural 
for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Midwest 
to  get  closer  together  than  is  the  case 
witli  those  who  live  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  However,  it  has  been  par- 
ticularly pleasing  for  me  on  several  oc- 
casions to  work  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  I  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  even  closer  associated 
with  him  as  I  begin  my  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  have 
admired  him  especially  when  he  has 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
questions  dealing  with  foreign  rela- 
tions problems.  Therefore  I,  too,  wish 
to  extend  to  him  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  on  his  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hap- 
py to  join  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  my  colleagues  in  noting  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  great  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield]. 
I  have  known  Senator  Mansfield  for  a 
few  years.  While  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  that  body  and  before 
I  had  met  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, I  took  him  as  a  model  of  what  a 
legislator  should  be.  I  believe  I  have 
been,  and  surely  without  his  knowledge, 
greatly  influenced  by  his  character,  his 
work,  and  his  personality. 

With  many  others,  I  am  grateful  for 
Mike  Mansfield.    He  has  enriched  our 


generation  and  In  a  time  of  contention 
and  bitterness,  he  hEis  demonstrated  that 
one  can  flght  hard  for  great  causes  in 
which  he  believes  without  giving  any 
Intellectual  quarter  while  always  with 
patience,  kindness,  and  understanding 
of  others. 

I  am  very  thankful  for  the  benefit  of 
this  splendid  example  and  I  hope  he  is 
given  many  more  years  of  life  In  which 
to  continue  his  great  work  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  justice. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  in  the  congratulations  being 
offered  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield  I  upon 
his  birthday  anniversary.  Those  of  us 
who  come  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  very  proud  of  the  scholarly,  dignified, 
and  effective  way  in  which  Mike  Mans- 
field performs  his  duties  in  the  Senate, 
not  only  as  a  Senator  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  also  as  the  majority  whip 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  I  apeak  for  many 
persons  in  my  State  of  Oregon  when  I 
express  the  best  of  good  wishes  to  Muu 
Mansfield,  who  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Senators  of  this  era. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
find  myself  in  a  very  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. Naturally.  I  appreciate  everything 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  said  today.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  in  return,  except  "Thank  you."  and 
to  express  the  regret  that  I  was  not  bom 
4  hours  later,  because  then  I  would  have 
been  bom  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Routine 
morning  business  is  now  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  &S  indicated: 

RSPOBT    OM    RKAFPCNITXOMMKNT    or    AN 

Appbopriatiom 
A  letter  from  the  D:rector,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  tluit  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  "Indian  health  ac- 
tivities. Public  Health  Serrlce."  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  pay  Increases 
granted  by  Public  Law  8&-462;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

RiPOKT  ON  RiA'iEw  OF  Manacfmint  Co.nthols 
or  District  or  Columbia  Oovkhnmemt 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  management 
coutrols  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Oot- 
ernment.  July  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernraent 
Operations. 

Newlt  Issued  Publications  or  Feoeral 
Power  Commi^-sion 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission.  Washington.  DC.  transmit- 
ting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  each  of  Its  newly  Issued  publications. 
as  follows : 

"Statistics  of  Natural  Oas  Companies. 
1857"; 

'•Steam-Electric  Plant  Construction  Cost 
and  Annual  Production  Expenses.  1957": 

"Statistics  of  Electric  UtUlUes.  1057,  Pri- 
vately Owned"; 

"Statistics  of  Electric  UtUlUes,  1967.  Pub- 
licly Owned";  and 
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"Typical  Residential  Electric  BlUs.  1068" 
(wltb  accompanying  documents);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Report  or  DcPAancxNT  or  Labob 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Feockal  Ctviuan  Employ ees  Com- 
pensation Policy  Act  or  1959 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  improve  the  compensation  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  civilian  personnel  thereof,  to  es- 
tablish a  temporary  Commission  on  Federal 
Civilian  Employees  Compenaatlon  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accomp.any- 
Ing  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

DispoamoN  or  ExicTmvB  Papkm 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  Statet  on  records 
proposed  for  disposal  under  the  law  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  DUposition  of  Papers  In 
the  Executive  Department*. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
CAKL80N  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concttrrent  Resolution  11 
"Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles 

"Whereas  this  Nation  is  emerging  from  a 
business  recession;  and 

"Whereas  business  analysts  have  counted 
upon  strong  public  acceptance  of  1959  auto- 
mobiles as  a  major  force  in  our  economy, 
not  only  because  of  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons employed  directly  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles  and  parts  therefor,  but  also 
because  the  automobile  industry  is  a  large 
tuer  of  steel,  glass,  rubber  products,  trans- 
portation and  other  goods  and  services;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  Important  at  this  time  that 
all  measures  possible  be  taken  to  stimulate 
and  revitalize  the  American  economy;    and 

"Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  immedi- 
ate repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
would  supply  an  important  imi>etu8  to  the 
sale  of  motor  vehicles  and  to  business  ac- 
^  tlvlty  and  employment  in  automobile  fac- 
tories and  related  industries  throughout 
Michigan  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
would  be  largely.  If  not  wholly,  offset 
through  an  Increase  in  business  activity  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  income  tax  collec- 
tions: Now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Michigan,  respectfully  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  repeal 


the  excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be    transmitted    to    the    President    of    the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  delegation  in  the  Congress. 
"Adopted    by    the    senate,    February    19, 
1059. 
"Adopted  by  the  bouse  March  2,  1950. 
"Norman  E.  Phille, 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Tkcd   I.   Chase. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Senate  RESoLimoN  6 
"Senate    resolution    urging    that    the    U.S. 
Naval  Gun  Factory  continue  operation  as 
engineering  center  for  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  that  the  same  be  modernized 
and  expanded  and  its  name  be  changed  to 
reflect  its  current  responsibilities. 
"Whereas  the  trend  in  development,  en- 
gineering,  and  manufacture  of  naval  ord- 
nance has  resulted  In  a  concentrated  effort 
directed  to  advanced  weapons  and  weapons 
systems;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Naval  Gun  Fftctory  Is 
an  essential  and  Indispensable  part  of  the 
naval  ordnance  defense  establishment;  and 
"Whereat  there  is  no  other  naval  ord- 
nance field  establishment  or  private  de- 
fense contractor  capable  of  displaying  the 
dlvcrslflcatlon  in  engineering,  tclentlflc,  and 
industrial  skills;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  other  naval  ord- 
nance field  establtahment  or  private  defense 
contractor  capable  of  displaying  the  diversi- 
fication in  physical  plant  and  industrial 
equipments;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  comparable  naval 
ordnance  field  establishment  or  private  de- 
fense contractor  having  the  broad  technical 
competence  and  diversified  experience  and 
the  conception,  engineering  development. 
design,  prototype  manufacturing  evaluation 
and  product  engineering  of  weapons  and 
weapons  systems  equivalent  to  the  Naval 
Gun  Factory;  and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  Is  the 
only  naval  ordnance  establishment  having 
the  comprehensive  technical  competence 
and  industrial  ability  In  the  field  of  struc- 
tural fabrications,  an  area  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  advanced  weapons  and  weapons  systems; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  has  a 
complete  complement  of  technical  skills  in 
the  basic  fields  of  the  physical  sciences  and 
engineering  (physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
materials,  electrical,  electronics,  mechanical, 
structure)  and  superior  technical  abilities 
in  optics,  fire  control,  hydraulics,  engineer- 
ing management  and  contract  administra- 
tion supplemented  by  designers,  draftsmen, 
technicians,  engineering  aids,  technical 
virriters  and  editors;  and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  has  a 
complete  complement  of  industrial  skills  in 
metals  processing,  fabricating,  metals  fin- 
ishing, electroplating,  heat  treating,  mold- 
ing, casting,  forging,  electronics,  plastics; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  has  pro- 
vided consulting  services  to  nationally  rec- 
ognized corporations  in  the  field  of  design, 
materials,  and  fabrication  techniques  tak- 
ing the  form  of  analyses,  critiques,  and  ad- 
vice In  order  to  support  programs  in  which 
these  contractors  are  involved,  thus  facili- 
tating the  Navy  Department's  progress  in 
varied  projects;  and 

"Whereas  It  la  believed  that  overall  opera- 
tional costs  in  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  are 


not  in  excess  oi  those  found  In  comparable 
Industry  operating  under  similar  fiscal 
procedures;   and 

"Whereas  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  has  dis- 
played outstanding  proficiency  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  progress  of  development  of  new 
scientific,  engineering.  Industrial,  and  re- 
lated techniques  necessary  for  flexibility  in 
conforming  to  the  ever-changing  weapons 
and  weapons  systems  concept;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  and  in  fact,  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  of  Maryland,  are  vitally  affected  in 
the  premises  aforementioned:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland, 
That  a  change  of  name  be  effected  for  the 
Naval  Gun  Factory  that  more  realistically 
reflects  the  establishment's  current  responsi- 
bility such  as  'Naval  Ordnance  Develop- 
ment Center'  or  'Naval  Weapons  Engineer- 
ing Center,'  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Navy  Department 
provide  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  with  a  defi- 
nite mission  based  on  vital  engineering 
functions  in  lieu  of  the  outmoded  weapons 
and  product  concepts  In  order  to  continue 
the  Naval  Gun  Factory  as  an  essential  link 
in  the  chain  of  national  defense;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Naval  Gun  Factory 
continue  to  operate  as  an  engineering 
center  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  main- 
tain surveillance  and  provide  adequate  con- 
tract administration  and  field  engineering 
service  to  contractors  engaged  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  defense  weapons  and  weapons 
systems.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Navy  De- 
partment from  relinquishing  control  over 
defense  projects;  and  b«  It  further 

"Aesoived,  That  the  Navy  Department 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  provide  adequate  sup- 
port for  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  relating  to 
continued  modernization  of  physical  plant, 
installation  of  necessary  equipment,  more 
favorable  consideration  of  Naval  Gun  Fac- 
tory proposals  for  the  developmental  and 
prototype  manufacture  of  ordnance  weapons 
and  weapons  systems.  In  order  to  insure 
Navy  Department  efficiency,  and  reduce  costs 
In  completion  of  defense  projects;  and  bs  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Navy  Deptu-tment, 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  take  cognizance  of  the 
potential  capabilities  and  capacities  of  the 
Naval  Gun  Factory  as  an  essential  establish- 
ment for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and 
thereby  provide  an  adequate  engineering 
and  manufacturing  workload  In  order  to 
utilize  the  experience  and  versatility  exist- 
ing in  this  naval  ordnance  field  establish- 
ment; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States:  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  Rear  Adm.  Paul  D.  Stroup. 
Chief  of  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance;  Vice 
Adm.  Edward  W.  Clexton.  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance. O.N.M.:  Rear  Adm.  T.  A.  Ahroon. 
Chief  of  Planning,  Bureau  of  Ordnance;  Capt. 
Charles  E.  Briner.  Superintendent  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Gun  Factory;  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  congressional  Armed 
Services    Committee. 

"Read  and  adopted  by  the  senate.  January 
23.  1959. 

"J.  Watexs  Pauisr, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Eugene  Della, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oregon;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution 

••Whereas  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  RiciiARD  M.  Nixon,  has  taken  time 
from  his  many  and  varied  duties  to  visit  the 
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Statt  of  Ortffon  on  th«  eeoMlon  of  th«  etit- 
bnitlon  of  the  100th  birthday  of  our  ■Utt'i 

kdmlHlon  to  tht  Union;  and 

"WhtrtM  dMplt*  tneltmtnt  wMthtr  Vlot 
Prtatdant  Nxxoir  trav*I*d  to  and  partlelpatad 
in  local  oalabratlona  of  our  oantannlal  In 
Aaiorla.  Portland,  and  ■alvm,  without  faar 
for  hU  own  ptmonal  Mftty  and  otrtainly  at 
•oma  parional  Inoonvanttnoa,  thvu  oontrlbut* 
Ing  (ftatly  to  tha  tuooaaa  of  sueh  loeal  oala- 
bratlona;  and 

"Wharaaa  tha  praaanca  of  auoh  a  high  of- 
ficial of  tha  Paderal  Ctovarnmant  aa  Vloa 
Praaldant  Nixon  addad  dltnlty  and  Impor- 
tanc*  to  our  celebration  and  provided  the 
impatua  for  a  luocaaaful  oantannlal  yaar: 
Now,  therafora,  ba  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  Senate  con- 
ourring  therein).  That  this  leglalatlve  body 
express  Its  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  RicHxao 
M.  Nixon,  and  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  Oregon's  centennial  celebration;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  an  authenticated  copy  of 
this  reaolutlon  be  transmitted  to  the  Vice 
President  Nixon  as  an  expression  of  our 
esteem. 

"Adopted  by  senate,  February  25,  1959. 
"Waltzr  J.   Peabson, 

'■  President  of  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  house,  February  19.  1959. 
"Ruth  E.  RiNmos, 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"RoBzar   B.   Duncan, 

"Speaker  of  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

"Housi  Resolution  51 

"Memorializing    Congress   to    Initiate    plans 

for    the    development    of    ttke    Meramec 

River  Basin. 

"Whereas  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  Meraxnec  River  Basm  were  submitted 
to  Congress  some  time  ago;  and 

"Whereas  these  plans  are  urgently  needed 
(1)  to  control  almost  yearly  floods;  (2)  to 
Increase  suitable  location  for  indiistrles:  (3) 
to  reduce  loss  of  crops,  livestock,  and  dwell- 
ings; (4)  to  eliminate  he«lth  hacarda:  and 
(5)  to  provide  a  recreational  area  within 
30  mllea  of  St.  Louis:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
Initiate  the  plans  tor  the  development  of 
the  Meramec  River  Basin;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  Missouri  Congressmen  be 
urged  to  impel  the  activation  of  these 
plans:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  Inunedlately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Missouri." 

The  petition  of  Geo.  Washington  WUliams. 
of  Baltimore  Md.,  relating  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  so-called  segregation  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CHICAGO  WATER  DIVERSION— 
»  JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCON- 
SIN LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  received  from  Norman  C.  Ander- 
son, chief  clerk  of  the  Assembly  of  Wis- 
consin, a  joint  resolution,  concurred  in 
by  the  Wisconsin  Senate,  memorializ- 
ing Congress  regarding  the  diversion  of 
water  from  tlae  Great  Lakes. 


Thla  Joint  reiolutlon  opponi  dlyerslon 
of  wat«r  from  tht  Great  Laket. 

llila  Joint  rMoluUon  U  parUoularly 
timely  In  view  of  the  paieaie  by  the 
Kouae  of  Repreeentatlvea  of  the  United 
Btatee  on  Friday,  March  13, 1060.  of  H.R. 
1,  ft  bin  which  would  authorise  addi- 
tional diversion  at  Chicago. 

The  joint  reaolutlon  la  algned  by 
Phllleo  Naah,  president  of  the  senate; 
Oeorge  MoUnaro.  speaker  of  the  assem- 
bly; Lawrence  R,  Larsen,  chief  clerk  of 
the  senate;  Norman  C.  Anderson,  chief 
clerk  of  the  as.sembly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Wis- 
consin LoBlslature  opposing  the  Chicago 
water  diversion  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and.  under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Stats  or  Wisconsin 
Joint  RcsoLxmoN  llA 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  re- 
garding  the   diversion   of   water  from  the 
Great  Lakes 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  and  Its 
suburbs  attempted,  prior  to  1900.  to  dispose 
of  their  sewage  by  digging  the  Chicago  Sani- 
tary Canal  across  the  Continental  Divide  and 
diverting  water  from  Lake  Michigan  to  dis- 
charge the  sewage  into  the  Mississippi 
watershed;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
strained this  diversion  In  1930  and  required 
the  area  to  develop  other  means  of  sewage 
disposal,  but  since  then  a  Terltable  parade 
of  other  reasons  for  directing  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes  have  been  proposed  Includ- 
ing the  desire  to  reduce  the  salty  content  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  by  diverting  water 
from  Lake  Michigan;  and 

Whereas  the  program  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Basin  Is  rapidly  shaping  up 
into  a  plan  which  will  enhance  the  economic 
life  of  that  area;  and 

Whereas  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  diversion  to  make  Inroads  into 
the  Great  Lakes  water  supply  are  disrupting 
and  In  fact  nullifying  any  long-range  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  waterways  of 
the  Great  Lakes;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  pro- 
vided an  equitable  plan  for  the  allocation 
of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  Is 
subject  to  modification  whenever  the  ad- 
vcc-.tes  of  diversion  can  provide  the  ncces- 
sa-y  data  to  cause  the  court  to  modify  Its 
order  of  1930  and  1956:  Now.  therefore.  l>e  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
cuTTing),  That  Congress  be  and  It  hereby  Is 
petitioned  to  refrain  from  disrupting  the 
long  standing  order  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
because : 

1.  The  authorization  of  Increased  diver- 
sion of  waters  from  the  Great  Lakes  must  of 
necessity  affect  the  development  of  lake 
ports  and  lake  shipping  adversely; 

2.  The  issue  which  Involves  engineering 
decisions  and  international  considerations 
should  be  made  by  means  of  the  judicial 
process;  and 

3.  The  valuable  resources  contained  In 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  ought  not 
to  be  disposed  of  without  the  consent  of  the 
States  abutting  thereon;  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  coplea  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate,  and  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Represeut«tive«;  to  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  tiie  State  of 


Wtaeonsln;  to  tha  nttornaya  teneral  of  tha 
Oraat  Lakaa  etntM  oppoalnR  wntar  dlvar- 
alon;  to  tha  Grtnt  Lakes  Hnrbora  Aaaoela- 
tliin;  to  Uit  Oraat  t.nUei  Coinimct  Commli* 
alon:  and  to  tha  Laka  Carrlara  Aaaoelailun. 
PMiixao  Nakii, 

l*rfA(drnl  of  the  Stnute, 
iMwasNca  n,  Lahskn, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
OrosoR  MouiNAao, 

Speaker  of  the  A»sembly. 
NcinuAN  C.  ANDXSaoN, 
Chief  L'lcrk  of  the  Assembly. 


RESOLUTIONS   OF  SENATE   AND 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  OP 
STATE  OP  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference.  House  Resolu- 
tion 5,  and  Senate  Resolution  5,  both  of 
which  were  adopted  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  1959  Utah  State  Legislature,  and 
uere  approved  by  Gov.  Oeorge  D.  Clyde. 
I  send  these  re.solutions  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Racoa*. 

The  resolutions  memoralize  the  Con- 
gress to  pa&s  my  bill,  S.  1032,  which  would 
amend  Public  Law  387.  83d  Confrress,  to 
remove  the  640  acre  limitation  now 
placed  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(m  the  transfer,  in  one  calendar  year,  of 
Federal  lands  to  the  States  for  park  pwr- 
poses.  and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
without  consideration. 

At  the  pre.scnt  time  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  no  program  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  sites,  or  unique 
or  scenic  areas,  on  the  millions  of  acres  of 
land  it  is  administering.  Some  of  our 
most  magnificent  recreation  and  scenic 
wonders  are  being  damaged  or  destroyed. 
We  must  do  something  about  them 
now — or  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  be- 
yond salvage. 

My  bill  has  wide  support.  These  me- 
morials reflect  the  unanimous  desires  of 
the  members  of  the  Utah  Legislature  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  that  the  meas- 
ure be  enacted. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and.  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SxNATB  Resolution  S 

Resolution  objecting  to  limitation  of 

public  landa 

Whereas  under  the  Recreation  Act  of  June 
14,  1926.  as  now  amended  and  in  effect,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  limited  to  not 
more  than  640  acres  of  the  public  lands  cf 
the  United  States  which  may  be  conveyed 
to  any  one  grantee  in  any  one  calenar  year; 
and 

Whereas  this  limitation  Is  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  the  State  of  Utah  and  to  the  Utah 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  In 
the  development  of  its  planned  State  park 
system,  and  in  the  acquisition,  preservation 
and  protection  of  arees  which  shculd  be  in- 
corporated into  and  protected  by  said  State 
park  system :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  33d  LegiS' 
lature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  That  the  Preal- 
deut  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memortallaed  to 
aniend  the  Recreation  Act  of  June  14.  1020. 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Inferior  to  convey  to  a  State,  without 
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aoraafe  or  othar  Umltatton,  any  publle  landa 
within  auch  ttata  tor  Muta  nark  and  raera«> 
Uon  purpoaaa;  and  ba  tt  further 

Resolved,  Thai  oertl&ed  ouplei  of  thli  r«io« 
lution  be  tranamltted  by  tha  aaoratary  of 
■uu  to  tha  Praaldant  o(  tha  United  KUtaa, 
tu  tha  Praaldini  ORlcar  uf  iha  U.a.  Banata, 
to  tbe  Bpaakar  of  tha  Kousa  uf  Rapraaauta- 
tlvaa,  and  to  tha  Banatora  and  Rapraaanta* 
tlvta  from  tha  8taU  of  Utah. 


Rovai  RnoLtn'toN  S 

Resolution  mamorlallBlng  Congraaa  and  tha 
President  to  remove  tha  limitation  on  tha 
number  of  acres  ol  public  landa  which  tha 
StaU  may  acquire 

Wharaaa  under  tha  Recreation  Act  of  June 
14.  isae.  as  now  amended  and  In  ellcct.  the 
Secretary  of  tha  Interior  la  limited  to  not 
more  than  640  acrea  of  tha  public  lands  of 
the  United  Statea  which  may  be  conveyed  to 
any  one  grantee  In  any  one  calendar  year; 
and 

Whereaa  this  limitation  Is  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  tha  State  uf  Utah  and  to  the  Utah 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  in 
the  development  of  Its  planned  State  park 
system,  and  In  the  acqvUsitlon.  preservation, 
and  protection  of  areas  which  should  be  In- 
corporated into  and  protected  by  said  State 
park  system :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  amend  the 
Recreation  Act  of  June  14,  1926.  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  to  a  State,  without  acreage  or  other 
limitation,  any  public  lands  within  such 
State  for  State  park  and  recreation  purposes; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Utah. 

By  Mr.  LANOER  (for  blmseU  and  Mr. 
TouMO  of  North  Dakota) : 

A  conciurent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Honsz  CoNcuasKNT  Resolution  '0' 
"Cbncurrent  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
retain  the  present  2-percent  Interest  rate 
applying  to  loans  made  to  rural  electrical 
cooperative   associations  or  corporations 
"Whereas  a  number  of  proposals  were  pre- 
sented to  the  8Sth  Congress  proposing  an 
increase  In  interest  rates  on  loaiu  to  rtiral 
electrification  aasoclatlons;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress,  by  enacting  the 
Pace  Act  in  1944  and  thereby  fixing  such  In- 
terest rates  at  2  percent,  made  a  covenant 
with  the  rural  electrical  cooperatives  to  pro- 
ceed with  area  coverage  at  reasonable  retaU 
rates;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Increased  Interest 
rates  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
rural  electrical  cooperative  associations  or 
corporations  operating  In  sparsely  settled 
areas;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  continuance  of  the 
a  percent  interest  rate  i*  necessary  to  enable 
the  rural  electrical  cooperative  associations 
and  corporations  to  complete  the  task  of  pro- 
viding full,  efficient,  and  reasonably  priced 
electrical  service  on  an  area  coverage  basis: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  vigorously  op- 
pose any  change  or  proposed  change  in  the 
law  which  would  effect  an  increase  in  the 
interest   rate   on    loans   to   rural   electrical 
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ronperntiva  aaaoetationa  or  oorpnrationa;  and 
bt  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  oonlaa  of  thia  rvnolution 
be  fnrwardad  by  tht  enltf  elark  nf  tha  hoUN 
of  rtpraaentatlves  to  Cha  Praaldant  of  tha 
Ua,  Manate,  and  Bpcnktr  nf  tha  US,  Mousa 
of  Repreatntativai,  and  to  anch  Momber  nf 
tht  North  Dakota  oun|rttalonal  UtltBatlon. 

"MJ ALMAS  0.  NVOAARO, 

"Speaker  of  the  Houae, 
"OrRALD  L.  BTAta. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House, 
"C.  P.  Da  ML, 
"Prenidmt  of  the  Senate. 

"Vic  Oilbrcatm, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  reaolutlon  of  tha  Laglalaturt 
of  tha  State  of  North  DakoU;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"HOUBS     CONCUaSENT     RXSOLtTTION     'E-l* 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 

greaa  to  make  an  adequate  appropriation 

for  school-lunch  programs 

"Whereas  the  abundance  of  farm  produce 

produced  by  the  farmers  of  ovir  Nation  should 

be  u&cd  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  our 

Nation;  and 

"Whereas  our  chUdren  should  be  kept 
healthy  In  wder  to  maintain  a  strong  and 
healthy  Nation:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Ae>oli;ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  urged  to  appropriate  a 
sufficient  amount  so  as  to  adequately  support 
the  school-lunch  programs  carried  on  In  the 
public  schools  of  this  Nation;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  U.S. 
Senator  Wnxuu  Langex,  U.S.  Senator  Mn,- 
TOK  R.  Young.  Representative  Quintin  N. 
BuaoiCK,  and  Representative  Don  L.  Short. 
"Hjalmar      Ntgaaro, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Oeralo  L.  Stair, 
''Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"C.  P.  Dahl, 
"President  of  the  Senate, 

"Vic  On^BREATH, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  'P-1' 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
the  exemption  on  Federal  Income  tax 

"Whereas  present  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax  are  causing  hardships  to  many 
citizens  of  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  an  Increase  In  income  tax  ex- 
emptions would  mcrease  spending  power  ot 
consumers,  who  in  turn  would  Increase  their 
purchases,  thereby  reducing  food  8urpl...ne8; 
and 

"Whereas  an  Increase  In  Income  tax  ex- 
emptions woiUd  Increase  the  amount  of  sales 
of  all  other  commodities,  which  In  turn 
would  Increase  labor  hours  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  Nation's  economy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Hov.se  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to  pass  legislation  Increasing  Federal  Income 
tax  exemptions  as  follows: 

"1.  Increase  exemptions  of  married  persons 
to  a  total  of  $2,000  per  year. 

"2.  Increase  exemptions  of  an  immarrled 
person  to  $1,000  pet  year. 

"3.  Increase  exemptions  for  each  depend- 
ent to  $800  per  year;  and  be  It  fiuiJier 

"Jic«oIt>cd,  That  the  secretary  of  state  la 
hereby  directed  to  mall  copies  of  this  resolu- 


tion to  each  mambar  of  tht  North  Dakota 
oungraaaontal  dala|Mtlon, 

"MJALMAR  C.  IfYCtAASB, 

"apHker  of  the  HouH, 

•*OnALD   L.   ITAIB. 

*'Chief  Clerk  of  the  House, 
"0.  P.  Daml, 
"President  of  the  Stnatt, 

"ViO  QtUMATN, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Thraa  concurrent  raaolutlona  of  tha  Lagla- 
latura  of  tht  BUtt  of  North  Dakota;  to  tht 
Commlttaa  on  Xntartor  and  Iniular  Atfalrs: 

"Benatb  Concvrbent  Resolution  I 
"Concurrant  reaolutlon  mamorlalUlng  tha 
Congraaa  to  eat&bllah  aa  a  national  park  a 
auiubla  area  of  land  lying  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
Rivers  In  northwestern  North  Dakota  and 
northeastern  Montana  to  Include  the  iltea 
of  Fort  Buford,  Fort  Union,  and  Mondak, 
and  to  preaerve  and  develop  thia  area  of 
national  historical  algnlflcanoa  as  a  bla- 
torlcal  memorial 

"Whereas  the  area  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers  In  north- 
westeren  North  Dakota  and  northeastern 
Montana  played  a  large  and  significant  part 
In  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Northwest;  and 
"Whereas  the  area  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers  was  known 
to  the  Governments  of  Spain.  France,  and 
England  before  the  19th  century;  and 

"Whereas  the  area  at  the  confluence  of 
said  rivers  was  a  highlight  m  the  exploration 
trip  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  was  by  them 
designated  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  In  the 
year  1806;  and 

"Whereas  a  trading  post  was  established  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mls- 
sovui  Rivers  in  the  year  1822  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Pur  Co.,  with  the  support  of  Wil- 
liam Ashley,  later  a  United  States  Senator, 
Andrew  Henry.  Mike  Fink.  Jim  Bridger,  and 
other  early  explorers:  which  trading  post  in 
the  year  1828-29,  after  acquisition  by  the 
American  Pur  Co.,  was  developed  by  Kenneth 
McKenzle  Into  the  greatest  fur  trading  post 
on  the  North  American  Continent  and  played 
a  preeminent  part  in  the  opening  of  tbe 
Pacific  Northwest  for  more  than  two  decades; 
and 

"Whereas  Fort  Union  became  a  port  of 
call  for  many  world-famotis  personages,  such 
as  Oeorge  Catlln  In  the  year  1832.  who  ar- 
rived on  the  first  steamer  to  reach  the  Yel- 
lowstone River;  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied 
and  party  in  the  year  1833;  John  Jamea 
Audubon  in  the  summer  of  1843:  and  the 
eminent  frontier  missionary  Father  Pierre 
Jean  DeSmet  In  the  year  1840;  In  addition 
to  being  a  point  of  meeting  for  many  yeara 
for  bands  of  Indians  from  the  Chippewa, 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  Sioux,  Cree,  Blood.  Plegan. 
Asslnlbolne,  Hldatsa,  Mandan,  Arlkara.  Chey- 
enne, Flathead,  and  Snake  Nations;  and 

"Whereas  Fort  Buford  was  similarly  es- 
tablished at  the  confiuence  of  the  two  rivers 
In  the  year  1866;  and 

"Whereas  said  fort  played  a  large  and  sig- 
nificant part  in  the  regtilation  of  the  fur 
trade  with  the  Indians  and  in  the  subsequent 
Indian  campaigns,  culminating  in  tbe  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  \n  1876;  and 

"Whereas  such  Indian  prisoners  as  Chief 
Joseph  and  members  of  his  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
and  Chief  Gall  passed  throtigh  Fort  Buford; 
and 

"Whereas  It  was  at  Fort  Buford  In  the  year 
1881  that  Sitting  Bull  surrendered,  together 
with  the  remnants  of  his  followers;  and 

"Whereas  this  area  situated  at  the  confiu- 
ence of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Riv- 
ers is  an  area  of  great  historical  significance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  its  historical  significance  has 
been  lost  largely  by  reason  of  Its  nondevel- 
opment :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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"Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  36th  Legis- 
lative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein.  That  we  do  respectfully  and  ear- 
nestly request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authcnize  and  establish  sufficient  of 
the  area  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers  as  a  na- 
tional park  and  that  the  sites  of  Fort  Union, 
Fort  Buford,  and  the  early  frontier  town  of 
Mondak  and  other  historical  sites  be  reno- 
vated, preserved,  and  maintained  for  the 
enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  be  authorized  and 
be  Is  hereby  directed  to  forward  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  representing  this 
State,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana. 

"C.  P.  Dahl, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Vic  Oilbrxath, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Hjalmar  C.  Ntgaard, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"OCRALD  L.  STAIK, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

(The  VICE  PRESroENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  conciirrent  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  Iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

"SSNATS     CONCUSBXNT      RXSOLtmON      'JJ' 

"Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  State  historical  society  to  ac- 
cept the  old  Port  Totten  site  from  the 
Federal  Oovernment  If  It  Is  offered  to  the 
State 

"Whereas,  the  site  of  old  Fort  Totten  is 
one  of  the  State's  oldest  historic  sites,  hav- 
ing been  established  In  1867;  and 

"Whereas  old  Fort  Totten  Is  presently 
being  used  as  an  Indian  school  but  will  be 
Abandoned  in  the  near  future  when  a  new 
Indian  school  is  completed;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  expressed  a  willingness  to 
transfer  the  site  and  buildings  at  old  Fort 
Totten  to  the  State:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein.  That  the  State  historical 
■ociety  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
accept  the  site  and  buildings  at  old  Fort 
Totten  If  such  property  Is  offered  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  site 
of  historic  old  Fort  Totten  as  a  tourist  and 
recreational  center;  and  be  it  ftuther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to 
the  State  historical  society,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation,  the  superintendent  of  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pioneer  Daughters  of  the  Btftte 
of  North  Dakota. 

"0.  P  Dahl. 

"Prtsidtnt  of  the  Stnatt. 
"Vic  OaaacATH, 

"Stcrttary  of  the  Senate, 
"KJALMAa   C.    Ntqaaro. 

"Speaker  of  tht  HouMt, 
"Obuld  L.  STAia, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

"SXNATI  CONCUimCNT  RCSOLUTION  'BB' 

"Concurrent  Resolution  to  the  Congress  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  a  "point  four  program" 
to  raise  the  standards  of  well-being  of 
Indian  cltlsens 

"Whereas  the  Indian  citizens  of  this  Stat* 
who  reside  on  and  adjacent  to  Federal  In- 


dian reservations  do  not  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  in  any  way  approaching  that  found 
among  the  non-Indian  citizens  of  this  State, 
and  In  fact  often  siiffer  extreme  hardships 
through  inadequate  diet,  ho\islng,  and  at 
times  even  hunger;  and 

"Whereas  a  continuation  of  the  Federal 
reservation  aystem  with  its  over-Increasing 
population  win  result  In  even  further  hard- 
ships because  of  an  almost  total  absence  of 
employment  opportunities  on  the  reserva- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  social  advancement  of  our 
Indian  citizens  is  end  will  continue  to  be 
largely  barred  unless  economic  improve- 
ments are  forthcoming;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  to  provide  assistance  similar  to 
the  "point  four  program"  to  the  Indian 
citizens  of  this  and  other  States  through  the 
provision  of  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  aid  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources  on  Indian  lands;  to  develop  the 
full  capabilities  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production;  in  Improvements  In  hous- 
ing, nutrition,  clothing,  sanitation  and 
health;  and  the  resettlement  of  individuals 
and  families  In  other  areas:  Now  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein.  That  the  Congress  is 
respectfully  urged  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  passage  of  a  "point  four  pro- 
gram" to  aid  the  Indian  citizens  of  this  and 
other  States  to  reach  the  level  of  well-being 
enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  and  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  this  program  at  the 
earliest  possible  date;   and  be  it  further, 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
North  Dakota  congressional  delegation. 

"C.  P.  Dahl,  ' 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Vic  Oilbrxath, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Hjalmas  C.  Ntgaard, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"OCKALD  L.  Starr, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce : 

"Housa  CoNcuRRXNT  Resoltttion  J-1 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  establish  and  maintain  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Service  as  a  uniformed  service 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service  per- 
forms a  highly  valuable  service  to  the  United 
States  in  time  of  peace  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  defense  in  time  of  war;  and 

"Whereas  a  measure  will  be  placed  before 
Congress  during  Its  current  session  to  rec- 
ognize the  status  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service 
by  making  it  one  of  the  uniformed  Mrvlcee 
of  this  country :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Stats  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate 
eoneurring  therein,  That  Congress  is  respect- 
fully urged  to  pass  suitable  leflsUtlon  to 
•eUbltsh  and  maintain  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Service  as  one  of  the  fully  recognized  uni- 
formed ■ervlces  of  this  country,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the 
secretary  of  lUte  to  the  Secreury  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  each  Member  of  the  North 
Dakota  congressional  delegation. 

"Hjalmar  C.  Ntoaaro, 
"Speakers  of  the  House. 

"OSRALO    L.    StAIB, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"C.  P.  Dahl, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

•^IC  OlLBRZATH, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


"SKNATK  CONCtmUENT  RzsoLtmoN  Q 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  pre- 
mlt  television  t>ooster  stations  in  North 
Dakota 

"Whereas  many  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  are  on  the  fringe  or  out- 
side of  the  effective  range  of  a  television  sta- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  sparse  popula- 
tion and  the  large  area  of  this  State  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  construct  additional 
television  stations  In  this  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  to  individual  television 
viewers,  on  the  fringe  or  outside  the  range 
of  a  television  station,  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  to  Improve  their  television  re- 
ception would  be  prohibitive  in  the  event 
television  booster  stations  are  not  permitted 
in  this  State:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein.  That  the  36th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
requests  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  allow  television  booster  stations 
in  North  Dakota  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  commission  may  prescribe, 
and  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  be 
highly  appreciative  of  any  consideration 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion may  give  to  the  continued  operation  of 
booster  stations:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications  CX>m- 
mission  and  to  the  Members  of  the  North 
Dakota  congressional  delegation. 
"C.  P.  Dahl. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Vic  Oilbrsatb. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Hjalmar  C.  Ntoaaro, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"OouLO  L.  Stair, 
-Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"House  CoNCUUtENT  Rxsolution  'W 

"Concurrent  resolution  lauding  the  sound 
development  of  organized  labor  in  North 
Dakota,  and  memorializing  Congress  to 
vigorously  legislate  to  stamp  out  racketeer- 
ing in  the  labor  and  management  fields, 
and  to  protect  the  democratic  rights  of 
member  control  within  labor  unions 

"Whereas  the  growth  of  organised  labor  in 
North  Dakota  has  taken  place  on  a  sound 
and  democratic  basis;  and 

"Whereas  the  leadership  of  organlaed  labor 
in  North  Dakota  has  conducted  the  affairs 
of  their  organljsations  in  a  commendable 
manner;  and 

"Whereas  the  cause  of  organised  labor  has 
stiffered  because  of  racketeering  and  non- 
democratlc  procedures  followed  by  some  labor 
leaders  and  some  management  In  areas  out- 
side of  this  Bute;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  eon- 
eurring therein,  That  the  cause  of  organised 
labor  and  of  all  citizens  of  North  Dakota  can 
best  be  served  by  a  Federal  statute  which 
would : 

"1.  Prevent  racketeering  In  the  fields  of  or- 
ganised labor,  and  management-labor  rela- 
tions. 

"2.  Assure  the  poeltlve  control  of  any  and 
all  labor  organizations  to  the  Individual 
members  through  guaranteed  democratio 
processes. 

"3.  Make  management  liable  for  any  action 
to  suppress  democratic  processes  in  labor 
organizations,  or  to  encourage  or  abet  in 
labor  racketeering;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  hereof  be  mailed  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  President  of  the 
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Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  members  of  the  North 
Dakota  Congressional  Delegation. 

"Hjalmar  C.  Ntoaarb. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
*^ESAU>  L   StaU, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
-C.  P.  Dahl. 

"Presi<lent  of  the  Senate. 
"Vic  Oilbbkatb. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate' 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

"HOUai  CONCURRKNT  RESOLUTION  V-1 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Corps 
of  US.  Army  En^neers  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  most  feasible  means  of  protect- 
ing from  erosion  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River  In  the  reaches  thereof  between  the 
Oahe  Reservoir  and  Garrison  Dam 
"Whereas  a  recent  study  was  made  by  the 
North    Dakota    SUte    Water    Conservation 
Commission  relative  to  the  bank  erosion  oc- 
curring in  the  reach  of  the  Missouri  River 
between  the  Oahe  and  Garrison  Reservoirs; 
and 

"Whereas  It  was  determined  that  440  acres 
of  valuable  agrlcultiiral  land  was  annually 
being  destroyed  through  erosion;   and 

"Whereas  the  bottom  land  in  this  section 
of  the  river  Is  the  only  sizable  area  lying 
adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River  in  North 
Dakota  that  has  not  been  Inundated  by  a 
federally  constructed  reservoir;  and 

"Whereas  through  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  Reservoir  the  water  now  flowing  in 
this  reach  of  the  river  has  silt  carrying  ca- 
pacity only  and  no  longer  deposits  silt  to 
rebuild  stream  banks:  and 

"Whereas  the  lands  adjacent  to  this  entire 
part  of  the  river  will  be  subjected  to  total 
erosion  unless  remedies  are  undertaken  to 
protect  the  banks  from  such  erosion;  and 
"Whereas  bank  protection  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  a  series  of  low 
hef  d  dams,  or  through  the  use  of  the  Jetties 
and  riprap;     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Seriate 
concurring  therein.  That  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  be  requested  to  investigate 
the  most  feasible  means  of  protecting  the 
l>anks  of  such  reach  of  the  Missotiri  River 
through  the  fund  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  use  In  connection  with  a 
study  of  a  low  head  dam  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bismarck;  and.  l>e  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  mail 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  of  our 
iienators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
tu  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers.  Washington.  D.C.;  MaJ. 
Gen.  Keith  Barney.  Missouri  River  Division 
Office.  Omaha.  Nebr.;  Col.  L.  W.  Pine.  District 
Engineer.  Rlverdale,  N.  Dak.;  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Hjalmar  C.  Ntoaaro, 

'Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Geralo  L.  Stair. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
**C.  P.  Daml, 
"PresHient  of  the  Senate. 

"VlcGlLSaSATM. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


INTERPAITH  MEDITATION  ROOM  IN 
KANSAS  STATE  CAPITOL  BUILD- 
ING—CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
OF  KANSAS   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Kansas 
Legislature  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 22,  which  was  cosponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Kansas  State  Senate  and 


was  unanimously  approved  by  that 
body. 

This  resolution  authorizes  and  directs 
the  State  executive  council  to  designate 
and  provide  an  interfaith  meditation 
room  in  our  Kansas  State  Capitol 
Building. 

Several  years  ago  the  Conjrress  of  the 
United  States  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Prayer  Room  Just  off  of  the 
rotunda  In  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

The  location  of  the  room  is  con- 
venient for  Members  of  Congress  to 
drop  in  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
The  furnishings  and  decorations  in  the 
room  are  in  keeping  with  an  atmosphere 
that  is  conducive  to  worship. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  following  the  suggestion  of 
the  Congress  in  the  construction  of  a 
Prayer  Room  in  the  State's  capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table;  and.  under  the  rule,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Skmatr  Concurrent  RzsoLimoN  No.  22 

Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  State  executive  council  to  des- 
ignate and  provide  an  interfaith  medita- 
tion room  in  the  State  capitol  building 

Whereas  members  of  religious  groups  of 
different  faiths  have  long  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  place  for  prayer  and  meditation 
in  the  State  capitol  building;  and 

Whereas  the  Capitol  Prayer  Room  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  the  meditation  room  in  the 
United  Nations  Building  in  New  York  City, 
N.T..  are  being  Increasingly  used;  and 

Whereas  space  is  available  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  statehouse  which  appears  to  be  well 
suited  for  such  a  pxirpose;  and 

Whereas  the  executive  council  has  the 
charge,  care  and  management  of  the  State- 
house  :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein),  Th&t  we  hereby  authorize 
and  direct  the  State  executive  council  to 
designate  room  503  In  the  statehouse,  or 
some  other  room  deemed  more  suitable  and 
available  by  the  executive  council,  as  an  in- 
terfaith meditation  room.  The  said  execu- 
tive council  Is  further  directed  to  redecorate 
and  refurnish  any  room  so  designated  and  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  Euch  room  and  to 
pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  any  available  ap- 
propriations. Any  contract  for  redecorating 
or  refurnishing  a  room  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  prepared  by  the  State 
architect  and  the  executive  council.  The 
designated  room  shall  not  be  furnished  in 
such  manner  ns  to  remind  anyone  of  any 
partlc\U«r  religion,  snd  shall  be  open  and 
available  to  all  races  and  creeds;  be  It  further; 

Resolved,  Thnt  the  secretary  of  state  be 
dlrect^l  to  send  an  enrolled  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  member  of  the  State  executive 
council  nnd  to  the  State  architect. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  amendment: 

8.947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  Verentes  Bent,  deceased  (Rept.  No.  102). 

By  Mr.  ElASTLAND.  from  the  Committee 
ou  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.458.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Bogatkln  Manea  (Rept.  No.  103);  and 

8.  758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viktors  Nel- 
manls  (Rept.No.  104). 


By  Mr.  WILET,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   with   amendments: 

S.  1207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosette 
Sorge    Baborgnan    (Rept.   No.    108). 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.355.  A  bill  to' amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  mis- 
use by  collecting  agencies  of  names,  em- 
blems, and  insignia  to  indicate  Federal 
agency  (Rept.  No.  107) . 

By  Mr.  LANOER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  E. 
Dietrich  (Rept.  No.  105) . 

By  Mr.  LANGER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1075.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  Meadow  School  District  No. 
29.  Upham,  N.  Dak.,  for  loss  of  revenue  re- 
sulting from  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  within  such  school  district  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (Rept.  No.  108) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "AN  INVESTIGA- 
TION    OP     REFUGEES     AND     ES- 
CAPEES' CS.  REPT.  NO.  101) 
Mr.  LANGER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  reso- 
lution 239.  85th  Congress,  2d  session,  as 
extended,   submitted   a   report   entitled 
"An    Investigation    of     Refugees     and 
Escapees,"    which    was   ordered    to    be 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Francis  P.  Healy.  to  be  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  AIKEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proutt) : 

S.  1399.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  comprising  a  part  of 
Ethan  Allen  Air  Force  Base  to  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1400.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  Federal  building  in  Montpeller,  Vt.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixsn  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHBL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bnols)  : 

8. 1401.  A  bill  to  authorise  an  extension 
of  the  time  for  final  proof  under  the  deeert 
land  laws  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  «nd  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kttcrel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1402.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  additional 
property  to  be  Included  within  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1403.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
clr.l  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  children 
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who  art  In  need  because  of  the  unemploy- 
ment of  their  parenta  to  be  eligible  for  aa- 
alatance  under  the  State  plans  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  established  pursuant  to 
aucta  title;  to  the  C!oinmlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  In- 
troduced the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KLIiENDER    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LONO)  (by  request) : 

S.  1404.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  real  prop- 
erty heretofore  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  to  be 
used  for  general  educational  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  1405.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Panaylotls 
Michel  Mavroylannls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByBdr.  HARTKE: 

8. 1406.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title 
88,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  to  all  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

8.  1407.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  John 
M.  Clca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1408.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  R. 
Dagon  and  Richard  J.  Hensel; 

S.  1409.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Donald  B. 
Thurston  and  other  employees  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service:  and 

S.  1410.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jay  R.  Mel- 
ville and  Peter  E.  K.  Shepherd;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

My   Jidr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Orvenino)  : 

S.  1411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1, 1966  (70  Stat.  898) ;  and 

8. 1412.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  July  7, 
1958,  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  relating  to  selec- 
tion by  the  State  of  Alaska  of  certain  lands 
made  subject  to  lease,  permit,  license,  or  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE : 

8. 1413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herbert 
H.  Schafer  and  Dr.  Irma  Nlemeyer  Schafer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
8.  1414.  A  bill  to  provide  for  wheat  mar- 
keting quotas  without  acreage   allotments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8. 1415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same  treat- 
ment for  prepaid  dues  Income  received  by  a 
nonprofit  motor  club  as  Is  provided  for  pre- 
paid subscription  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

8. 1416.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  States  relating  to  the  control,  appro- 
priation, use.  or  distribution  of  water  within 
tneir  boundaries,  and  for  other  puri>ose8;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  1417.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  a  temporary 
Conunission  on  Federal  Contributions  to 
State  and  Local  Governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request) : 

S.  1418.  A  bill  to  amend  section  377  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  automatic  preservation  of  acreage 
history  provision,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions; and 


S.  1419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrloultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  the  30-acre  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  wheat  exempt  from  wheat  mar- 
keting quotas  where  all  the  wheat  produced 
on  the  farm  is  used  on  the  farm  for  feed, 
food,  and  seed;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 
8. 1420.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  fish  and  game  by  requir- 
ing certain  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  licenses  issued  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NcTrsERCER  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  1421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dolly  Dau- 
lette  Roshan  Pestonjl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota : 
S.  1422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Lab- 
oratory  at   the    Federal   land-grant  college 
at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1423.  A  bill  to  extend  by  6  months  the 
period  for  which  additional  benefits  may  be 
paid    under    the    Temporary    Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Englk)  : 
8. 1424.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  mortgage  Insurance,  to  certain 
terminal  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carroll,  Mr.  Chavkz,   Mr.   Church, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McNamara. 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.   Murray, 
Mr.   NEUBERGER,    Mr.   Proxjkire,    Mr. 
Young   of  North   Dakota,   and   Mr. 
Hknnings)  : 
S.  1425.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  railroad  employees  by  regulating 
the  use  of  track  motorcars,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  LANGER: 
8.  1426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Emily 
M.  Rudnlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1427.  A  bill  to  provide  chiropractic 
treatment  when  requested  for  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  outpatient  medical  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1428.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  payment 
of  annuities  to  widowers  of  female  employees, 
and  to  surviving  children,  without  regard 
to  dependency:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdaleno 
V.  del  Rosario;  and 

S.  1430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agoetino 
Aresco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CLARK: 
S.  1431.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8. 1432.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  service  or 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  aboard 
commercial  passenger  aircraft  and  military 
aircraft:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8. 1433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvldson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

8. 1434.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  insurance  of  ship  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MAGNUSON: 
8.  1435.  A    bill    to    legalize    maritime    and 
building  trades   hiring  halls:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8. 1436.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1  of  the 
act  of  June  14.  1926.  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  June  4,  1954  (68  SUt.  173;  43  UB.C,  sec. 
869):    to    the    Committee   on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Benkett  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Byro  of  West  Virginia) : 

S.  1437.  A  bill  for  the  esUblishment  of  a 

temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 

the  Blind;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    KUCHEL     (for    himself    Mr. 
DnKsxN,   Mr.   Lauscux.   Mr.   Wu.et, 
Mr.   Schocppel,   Mr.   Grusnino.   Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Carlson): 
S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint    resolution    authorising 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September   17  of  each  year 
General  Von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Gen.  Frledrlch  Wllhelm  von  Steuben;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
8.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a   University  of   the   Americas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manstixu)  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  reaolutlon. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  hearing.) 
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RESOLUTION 


Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  92)  favoring  an  advisory  opin- 
ion by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  Armed  Forces  in.  and 
to  have  unrestricted  access  to,  and  from 
Berlin,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morsk  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
STATE  OP  VERMONT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  fMr.  ProxttyI,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  land  com- 
prising a  part  of  Ethan  Allen  Air  Porce 
Base  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Gruining  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 


The  bill  (8.  1399)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  land  comprising  a 
part  of  Ethan  Allen  Air  Force  Base  to 
the  State  of  Vermont,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Prouty)  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatitxs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Porce  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Vermont 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  certain  land  comprising  a 
part  of  the  Ethan  Allen  Air  Force  Base,  to- 
gether with  Improvements  thereon,  and  ap- 
purtenances thereto  belonging;  such  prop- 
erty being  more  particularly  described  aa 
follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeasterly  corner  of 
land  described  as  parcel  No.  2  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Porce  license  to  the  State 
of  Vermont  for  National  Guard  purposes, 
dated  May  12,  1953,  said  point  of  beginning. 
Indicated  by  iron  stake,  being  located  easterly 
of  Felgle  Street  at  or  near  the  existing  fire 
hydrant  line:  thence  running  north  forty- 
nine  (49)  degrees  forty-five  (45)  minutes 
west  a  distance  of  two  thotisand  three  hun- 
dred nineteen  point  zero  (2.319.0)  feet: 
thence  turning  an  exterior  angle  of  two  hun- 
dred seventy  (270)  degrees  to  mn  a  line 
north  forty-five  (45)  degrees  twenty  (20) 
minute*  east,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
forty-nine  point  four  (349.4)  feet;  thence 
turning  an  exterior  angle  of  two  hundred 
seventy -one  (271)  degrees  to  run  a  line  south 
one  hundred  thirty-two  (132)  degrees  five 
(5)  minutes  east  a  distance  of  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  thirty-eight  point  zero 
(1,838.0)  feet:  thence  turning  an  exterior 
angle  of  two  hundred  fourteen  (214)  de- 
grees to  run  a  line  south  five  (6)  degrees 
twelve  (12)  minutes  east  a  dlatance  of  five 
hundred  sixty-four  point  zero  (564.0)  feet; 
thence  turning  an  exterior  angle  of  two  htin- 
dred  seventy-four  ( 274 )  degrees  to  nin  a  line 
south  eighty-two  (82)  degrees  and  three  (3) 
minutes  west  a  distance  of  one  hundred  sev- 
enty-nine point  sixty-seven  (179.67)  feet  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  Meaning  hereby  to 
enclose  an  area  consisting  of  twenty  point 
four  three  seven  (20.437)  acres  of  land  be 
the  same,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  authorized  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  used  for  the  training  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Vermont  and  for  other  military 
purposes,  and  the  conveyance  authorized 
herein  shall  be  made  without  monetary  con- 
sideration therefor,  the  right  of  reentry  and 
use  by  the  United  States  In  the  event  of 
need  therefor  during  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  (h-  the  Congress; 
and  the  condition  and  limitation  that  if  the 
property  shall  fall  or  cease  to  be  used  for  the 
training  of  the  National  Guard  of  Vermont 
or  for  other  military  purposes,  the  title  to 
the  property  so  conveyed  shall  revert  to  and 
revest  In  the  United  States,  and  all  Im- 
provements made  thereon  during  its  occu- 
pancy by  the  State  of  Vermont  shaU  vest  In 
the  United  States  without  payment  of  com- 
pensation therefor. 

Sic.  3.  The  costs  of  any  surveys  necessary 
as  an  incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized 
herein  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Azkkn 
is  as  follows : 

STATncnrr  bt  Scnatok  Aocxif 

This  bni  would  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  approximately  20  acres  of  Federal  land, 
now  comprising  a  part  of  the  Ethan  Allen 
Air  Force  Base,  located  at  Wlnooski.  Vt.,  to 


the  State  of  Vermont  for  use  by  the  State 
for  National  Guard  piu-poses. 

Three  years  ago  a  similar  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  to  provide  land  for 
an  access  road  to  Camp  Johnson,  Vermont 
National  Guard,  through  the  Ethan  Allen 
Air  Porce  Base.  This  land  changed  title  and 
the  access  road  was  built  to  the  mutual  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Air  Force  and  National  Guard. 

Recently,  however,  MaJ.  Gen.  Francis  W. 
Blllado,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  was  advised  by  the  Vermont  High- 
way Department  that  it  wlU  be  necessary 
to  construct  an  access  road  to  the  new  inter- 
state highway  across  a  portion  of  the  access 
road  to  Camp  Johnson. 

I  am  assured  that  this  new  highway  con- 
struction project  Is  essential,  and  further 
that  the  Vermont  National  Guard  needs  an 
additional  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the 
Camp  Johnson  access  road.  The  land  which 
this  bill  would  convey  to  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont is  presently  being  used  by  the  National 
Guard  for  the  winter  storage  of  some  500 
nxilitary  vehicles.  In  addition,  I  am  told  that 
there  are  three  frame  buUdlngs  on  the  land — 
two  being  used  for  storage  and  the  third  for 
an  organizational  maintenance  shop  servic- 
ing the  vehicles  of  aU  the  mUltary  units  in 
the  area.  These  buildings  are  presently  be- 
ing maintained  by  the  National  Guard. 

I  am  further  advised  that  these  20  acres 
are  In  excess  to  the  requirements  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Ethan  Allen  Air  Porce  Base. 

The  costs  of  any  surveys  incident  to  the 
conveyance  of  this  land  would  be  borne  by 
the  State  of  Vermont,  the  land  would  only 
be  iised  for  the  training  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Vermont  and  for  other  military  pur- 
poses, and  the  United  States  would  reserve 
the  right  to  reentry  and  tise  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency.  No  monetary  con- 
sideration would  be  Involved  in  this  convey- 
ance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  work- 
ing relationship  between  our  Air  Force  and 
National  Guard  units  has  been  a  thoroughly 
cooperative  and  efllclent  one.  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  the  Information  broxight  to  my 
attention,  that  this  is  a  conveyance  which  the 
Congress  could  authorize  with  the  full  as- 
surance that  It  would  be  In  the  national 
Interest. 


EQUITABLE  RELIEF  FOR  CALIFOR- 
NIA ENTRYMEN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  "to  authorize  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  for  final  proof  under 
the  desert  land  laws  under  certain  con- 
ditions." 

This  bill  pertains  exclusively  to  a  lim- 
ited situation  of  only  local  application 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  my  State; 
namely,  the  Palo  Verde  Mesa  in  Impe- 
rial County,  Calif.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  afford  temporary  relief  and 
protection  to  a  group  of  about  125  or 
so  small  desert  land  entrymen  who  are 
now  subject  to  unjustified  deprivation  of 
their  homestead  entries. 

Under  the  public  land  laws,  these 
entnmien  have  proceeded  over  the  past 
15  years  to  qualify  for  final  patent.  In 
the  face  of  extreme  difQculties  they  have 
been  making  the  required  improvements 
to  suit  the  land  for  cultivation  vmder 
irrigation  with  water  from  the  Colorado 
River,  for  which  they  have  one  of  the 
highest  priority  rights  under  State  law 
and  imder  the  Federal  Boulder  Canycm 
Act.  About  the  time  that  they  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  that  they  were 


ready  to  begin  construction  of  the  ir- 
rigation syst^n  that  must  be  completed 
before  the  lands  can  be  actually  cul- 
tivated, the  State  of  Arizona  instituted 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  a  suit  against  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia relative  to  the  whole  system  of 
water  rights  of  the  two  States.  One 
unforeseeable  result  of  this  litigation 
has  been  to  raise  questions  about  the 
water  supply  for  this  group  of  entrymen 
that  had  never  previously  been  in  ques- 
tion. This  in  turn  has  caused  great  dif- 
ficulty to  them  in  securing  the  necessary 
financing  for  the  construction  of  those 
irrigation  works. 

I  have  given  this  quick  summary  of 
the  background,  in  order  to  make  clear 
that  the  delays  in  completing  the  nec- 
essary improvements  for  irrigation 
farming  on  these  desert  land  entries  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  parties  other 
than  the  desert  land  entrymen;  and 
because  they  are  the  suctions  of  sovereign 
States,  they  are  wholly  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  entrymen. 

To  complete  my  brief  account,  I  point 
out  that  the  delay  in  completion  of  the 
required  improvMnents  results  in  ex- 
piration of  the  statuatory  period  with- 
in which  the  improvements  must  be 
made.  As  a  consequence,  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  a  substantial  number  of  these 
entrymen  who  have  been  working  on 
their  project  for  about  15  years  are 
about  to  lose  all  of  their  entxy  rights, 
and  their  tracks  are  about  to  revert  to 
public  domain  status. 

The  purpKxse  of  bill  Is  solely  to  suspend 
such  adverse  acti(»i  and  the  loss  of  the 
entrymen's  rights  until  c<Hnpletion  oi 
the  Supr^ne  Court  suit  At  that  time, 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  necessary  Irrigation  facili- 
ties and  qualify  for  patent  imder  the  ex- 
isting law.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
my  bill  will  make  no  change  whatsoever 
in  the  existing  public  land  laws,  otho* 
than  to  afford  a  temporary  extension  of 
time  during  the  pendency  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  litigation^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1401)  to  authorize  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  for  final  pr(x>f  un- 
der the  desert  land  laws  under  certain 
conditions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Engle),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  IV  OF  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT,  RELATINa 
TO  CERTAIN  DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appr(H>riate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  permit  children  who  are 
in  need  because  of  the  imemployment 
of  their  parents  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance imder  State  plans  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  established  pursuant  to 
such  title.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 
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The  biU  (S.  1403)  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  bo  as  to  per- 
mit children  who  are  in  need  because  of 
the  unemployment  of  their  parents  to 
be  eligible  for  assistance  imder  the  State 
plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  such  title,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Clark,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
Is  another  measure  intended  as  a  part  of 
a  \inified  legislative  program  to  help 
alleviate  the  effects  of  the  very  serious 
unemployment  situation  which  con- 
tinues to  affect  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  this  morning, 
entitled  "People  Behind  Statistics:  A 
8tu<;^  of  Unemployed,"  graphically 
brings  this  fact  before  us.  As  a  part 
of  that  article  is  a  dispatch  from  Pitts- 
burgh entitled  "Pennsylvania  Puzzle," 
Written  by  Stanley  Levey. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  major  article 
written  by  A.  H.  Raskin,  and  the  article 
on    Pennsylvania,   be   printed    In   the 

RSCORl). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pkoflb  Bkhind  Statistics:  A  9ruDT  or  Un- 
sifPLOTXD — Victims   in   Five    States   Puz- 

Ifi.m    BT    PUCHT — FaMILT     DeBTS    InCREASK 

AauD    Gains   in   Outhut   at   Mechanized 

Puum 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

Unemployment  is  a  figure  In  a  Oovern- 
msnt  report,  as  dreary  and  lifeless  as  the 
Federal  debt  or  tbe  death  rate. 

Dnemplo3rment  la  people — the  Individual 
hardship  and  heartache  oX  4,749,000  Amerl- 
eaos.  willing  and  able  to  work  but  unable 
to  find  suitable  Jobs. 

Unemployment  is  the  husky,  fresh-faced 
college  graduate,  with  3  years  of  Air  Force 
duty  behind  him,  being  told  he  is  too  old 
for  a  Job  with  a  future — at  age  26. 

Unemployment  is  the  breezy,  blustery  ex- 
«cutlve,  accustomed  to  an  income  of  950,000 
a  year,  trying  to  pay  his  bUls  on  a  State  Job 
insurance  check  of  HO  a  week — an  acoount 
he  once  spent  on  taxis  and  cigars. 

Unemployment  is  the  head  shipping  clerk, 
stranded  when  his  textile  plant  moved  from 
New  York  to  North  Carolina,  subsisting  on 
odd  Jobs  of  heavy  cleaning  and  reading  an 
Inspirational  pamphlet.  Its  title,  "Oet  Rich 
In  Spite  of  Yourself." 

Unemployment  Is  the  rhlnestone  setter. 
With  all  her  State  and  Federal  benefits 
drawn,  watching  a  give-away  show  on  tele- 
vision and  murmuring  "It  makes  me  feel 
bad  to  see  people  getting  all  these  nice 
things." 

Unemployment  Is  the  electrical  worker, 
fearful  that  automation  has  permanently 
wiped  out  his  chances  for  reemployment, 
wondering  whether  he  can  volunteer  for  a 
space  flight  to  the  moon. 

To  put  faces  on  figures,  correspondents  of 
the  New  York  Times  have  si>ent  the  last 
week  talking  to  idle  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  States  where  unemployment  has  re- 
mained high  despite  the  general  pickup  in 
business. 

Their  story  makes  a  gray  backdrop  for  re- 
ports of  higher  production,  higher  sales, 
higher  profits,  higher  wages  and  other  In- 
dexes of  returning  proq>erlty.  It  is  a  story 
told  without  bitterness — almost  apologeti- 
cally—even by  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  last  anguishing  turn  of  the  wringer  and 
heen  forced  to  tvirn  to  public  relief. 


Puzzlement  is  more  apparent  than  anger 
In  the  attitude  of  men  and  women  who  haTe 
tramped  the  streets,  month  after  weary 
month,  with  nothing  to  show  for  their  ef- 
forts but  holes  in  their  shoes  and  a  growing 
pile  of  debts. 

In  Detroit,  capital  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, one  worker  in  seven  is  Jobless  and 
cutbacks  in  the  output  of  some  1959  models 
threaten  to  add  thousands  to  the  idle  lists  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  Pittsburgh,  crossroads 
of  steel  and  coal  production.  Is  worried  that 
large-scale  unemplojrment  will  become  a 
chronic  drag  on  its  economic  well-being. 

In  the  mine  regions  of  West  Virginia  the 
specter  of  permanent  i>ools  of  idle  workers 
Is  even  more  tragically  present.  Mechaniza- 
tion has  cut  the  need  for  manpower  so 
drastically  that  68,000  men  now  dig  more 
coal  than  125.000  did  10  years  ago.  The  dis- 
placed, returning  from  futile  Job-seeking  ex- 
peditions to  Cleveland,  Columbus,  or  Detroit, 
are  less  disposed  to  be  philosophical  about 
their  plight  than  most  of  the  country's  un- 
complaining unemployed. 

Siuplus  food — "moUygrub"  is  what  they 
call  It  In  the  Kanawha  Valley  coal  fields — 
has  become  a  mainstay  In  the  diets  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  families,  not  only  In  West  Vir- 
ginia but  also  m  every  other  State.  In  De- 
cember, 5,230,000  persons  benefited  from  the 
Federal  dole  of  butter,  flour,  commeal,  and 
other  surplus  commodities.  The  food  lines 
were  almost  twice  as  long  as  they  had  been  a 
year  earlier. 

Yet,  by  the  standards  of  mass  misery  that 
prevailed  in  the  great  depression  of  the 
thirties  privation  Is  a  minor  problem.  What 
bears  most  rasplngly  on  today's  Jobless  is 
the  sense  of  uselessness  that  comes  with 
being  unwanted  and  unneeded  in  the  world's 
richest  and  most  productive  nation. 

The  corrosive  effect  has  been  acute  among 
youngsters — high  school  and  college  grad- 
uates. ex-a.I.'s.  and  others  In  the  20-  to  35- 
age  group — locked  In  their  first  real  bout 
with  hard  times  and  deprived  of  the  com- 
munity of  suffering  that  helped  preserve  the 
fabric  of  self-respect  In  the  depression  years 
when  everyone  was  in  trouble. 

TOX7HG  man's  UCnSION 

In  many  ways  this  was  a  young  man's  re- 
cession, especially  in  factory  industries 
operating  under  rigid  seniority  systems.  Tbe 
most  recently  hired  were  the  first  to  feel  the 
layoff  ax.  Now  science,  moving  with  the 
same  breathtaking  speed  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  Industrial  technology  as  it  is  in  the 
conquest  of  the  atom  and  of  outer  space,  is 
making  the  day  of  recall  to  work  more  re- 
mote. 

The  harnessing  of  electronic  brains  to 
mechanical  muscles  has  made  it  possible  to 
produce  more  goods  with  fewer  workers. 
Men  with  10,  12,  and  even  16  years  of  senior- 
ity remain  on  the  surplus  list  while  their 
companies  climb  past  the  production  peaks 
they  set  In  preautomatlon  days. 

To  make  the  outlook  gloomier,  other  em- 
ployers hesitate  to  hire  them  for  fear  that 
their  desire  to  safeguard  their  pension 
equities  and  priority  status  in  their  old  Jobs 
will  cause  them  to  quit  when  and  if  the  re- 
call whistle  sounds. 

For  men  and  women  of  more  advanced  age 
among  the  iinemployed,  the  calendar  Is  an 
enemy.  The  piling  up  in  New  York  and 
other  States  of  statutory  prohibitions  against 
discrimination  based  on  age  has  brought  no 
abatement  in  the  conviction  of  those  past 
35— and  even  a  good  many  under  that  age — 
that  their  biggest  handicap  is  the  years  In 
which  they  acquired  their  maturity  and  skill. 

There  Is  little  tendency  to  clutch  for  the 
comforts  of  the  welfare  state.  ConfrtMited 
with  the  necessity  for  going  on  relief,  most 
workers  will  grab  a  Job  at  half  or  less  than 
the  standard  they  used  to  enjoy.  And  there 
are  plenty  of  employers  ready  to  capitalize 


on  this  preference  for  staying  independent 
of  a  government  handout. 

BBLIET  LOAO   UP    S    PB»CEMT 

In  small  machine  shops,  dry  goods  ware- 
bouses,  and  other  small  businesses,  the  calls 
are  for  work  at  only  a  few  cents  above  the 
legal  minimum  of  91  an  hour.  Only  in  the 
large  standardized  industries  and  those  im- 
der stringent  union  policing  is  there  no  move 
to  pull  down  pay  scales  or  trim  fringe  bene- 
fits. There  the  movement  is  still  up^ln 
both  prices  and  wages. 

In  this  city,  where  50.000  workers  have 
drawn  all  the  Federal  and  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  they  could  get  in  the  last  14 
months,  fewer  than  100  a  month  have  turned 
to  the  department  of  welfare  for  relief  after 
their  insiu-ance  ran  out.  The  total  public 
assistance  case  load  here  has  gone  up  less 
than  3  percent  In  the  last  year,  and  not  all 
of  this  slight  rise  Is  attributable  to  unem- 
ployment. 

In  contrast  to  the  economic  trough  of  the 
thirties,  when  one-fifth  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion was  on  home  or  work  relief,  the  raUo 
now  is  1  In  23.  And  many  of  the  family 
beads  now  on  the  rolls  are  unemployable  even 
by  the  relaxed  tests  that  would  apply  in  the 
rosiest  flush  of  full  emplojrment. 

In  Detroit  and  other  centers  of  produc- 
tivity unemployment,  the  relief  rolls  have 
risen  more  rapidly.  But  everywhere  the  idle, 
without  Insurance  or  other  sotirces  of  sup- 
port, echo  the  remark  of  the  Detroit  mother 
of  five  who  told  a  reporter: 

"Accepting  money  from  welfare,  I  feel 
we're  down  to  the  last  notch.  I  dont  want 
the  children  to  grow  up  with  the  idea  of  wel- 
fare aid.  My  parents  back  In  Arkansas  raised 
me  never  to  lean  on  welfare." 

Here  are  some  reports  on  what  unemploy- 
ment has  meant  to  workers  and  their 
families. 

Penns-ixvania  Pttzzlb    ° 
(By  Stanley  Levey) 

PiTTSBtTBCH.  MsTcb  13. — Up  «nd  down  the 
river  valleys  of  western  Pennsylvania  smoke 
is  shooting  once  again  from  steel  mill  stacks. 
After  2  3rear8  of  recession  and  unemployment, 
it  is  a  signal  read  In  various  ways  by  various 
persons. 

"Look  at  that  smoke."  says  the  owner  at 
a  shoe  store  in  Homestead,  "Isnt  it  beau- 
tiful?" 

"Went  back  to  the  mlU  last  week,"  says 
«  laborer  in  Ambrldge.  "First  day's  work  in 
14  months.  I  never  thought  I'd  be  so  glad 
to  see  the  lousy  place.  But  after  looking  at 
all  that  television.  I  really  was." 

"The  recession  is  over."  says  a  steel  com- 
pany oOcial. 

"I  dont  know."  says  a  forgeman  in  New 
Castle.  "I  hear  the  recession's  over  and  I 
know  a  lotta  guys  have  gone  back,  so  I  guess 
maybe  it  is.  But  not  me.  they  don't  call  me 
back,  and  sometimes,  mister,  I  don't  think 
they  ever  will." 

EI.CVEN  POtCENT  IDLE  IN  JANCAET 

Halfway  across  the  SUte  in  Harrisburg, 
the  capital,  in  the  new  sleek  building  of  the 
department  of  labor  and  Industry.  analysU 
have  compiled  statistics  and  drawn  graphs 
and  curves.    This  Is  the  story  they  teU: 

At  the  end  of  January.  608,(XX)  Pennsyl- 
vanians  (or  about  11  percent  of  the  work 
force)  were  idle.  The  figure  for  tbe  coun- 
try was  6  percent.  At  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
cession last  June,  520.000  persons  were  Job- 
less In  the  State.  This  was  10.9  percent  of 
the  work  force.  The  comparable  national 
figure  then  was  slightly  more  than  7,5 
percent. 

What  worries  tbe  analysts  (and  warlLen, 
union  leaders,  merchants,  and  businessmen) 
is  that  Increased  production  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
employment.    Does  this  tendency  mean,  they 
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wonder,  that  new  pools  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment are  In  the  making — ^in  the  steel  areas, 
for  example? 

"Is  Pittsburgh  In  danger  of  becoming  an- 
other Scranton?"  asked  an  economist  in  the 
bureau  of  empl03mient  security. 

Thirty  years  ago  Pennsylvania's  heavily 
populated  hard  coal  regions  about  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre  employed  150,000  miners. 
By  1937  the  total  was  32.000.  Today  it  is 
probably  even  lower.  Scranton  has  tried 
desperately  and  effectively  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry, but  the  area's  economic  base  has 
been  almost  completely  destroyed.  Ten 
thoiisand  new  Jobs  have  been  provided  but 
the  rate  of  unemployment  is  atx>ut  the  same. 

"Scranton  has  been  running  like  bell  to 
stand  still,"  said  the  economist. 

The  basic  cause  of  high  production  with 
fewer  workers  is  automation — the  use  of  ma- 
chinery to  run  machines.  During  the  reces- 
sion many  mills  have  introduced  new  equip- 
ment, discontinued  using  inefficient  plants, 
and  eliminated  Jobs. 

Bruce  Alexander,  district  staff  member  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  in  Mc- 
Keesport,  predicted  that  many  workers  would 
never  regain  their  Jobs. 

"This  fellow  comes  In  to  see  me,"  Mr. 
Alexander  recalled  last  week,  "He's  got  his 
kids  with  him — three  of  the  cutest  kids  you 
ever  saw.  And  be  says,  'I'm  down  t^  noth- 
ing. I  got  no  family  to  help  me,  I'm  on 
public  assistance  and  I  don't  think  I'm  ever 
going  to  get  my  Job  back.  What's  going  to 
become  of  me?'  " 

Mr.  Alexander  lifted  his  palms  in  a  ges- 
ture of  helplessness.  "What  could  I  tell 
him?"  be  asked.  "I  didn't  have  any  an- 
swers. It's  rough,  Ob.  we  don't  let  him 
hurt.  We  help  him.  we  get  him  food  and 
like  that.  But  we  can't  mislead  blm  and 
tell  blm  we  can  get  his  Job  back  for  him." 

Actually  while  the  recession  has  resulted 
in  distress,  it  has  not  produced  disaster,  A 
reporter  looking  for  signs  of  political  pro- 
test or  starvation  in  Pennsylvania  would 
come  away  with  an  empty  notebook.  Tom 
Leslie,  a  42-year-old  hammer  operator  from 
Beaver  Falls  with  20  years  in  the  industry, 
illiutrates  the  reasons  why  this  Is  so. 

In  the  good  days  he  made  as  much  as  92(X) 
a  week  and  averaged  »6,000  a  year.  He  saved 
some  money,  but  not  much.  He  bought  a 
home  and  has  $4,000  still  to  pay  on  it.  He 
installed  storm  windows  last  year  but  owes 
•  BUbstanUal  balance.  He  still  drinks  a  bot- 
tle of  beer  when  be  feels  like  it  but  not  so 
often  as  formerly.  His  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren eat  regularly. 

WITT'S    WOEK    IS    KKT 

"How  do  you  manage  it?"  be  is  asked, 

"My  wife  works  as  a  bookkeeper,"  be  says 
a  little  sheepishly. 

This  answer  Is  heard  In  various  forms 
throughout  the  steel  area: 

"My  wife  does  day  work." 

"My  vrlfe  got  a  Job  as  a  nurse's  aid." 

"My  son  brings  home  a  little  money." 

"My  wife  and  I  moved  In  with  my  mother." 

"My  folks  help  us  out," 

Tom  Leslie  has  got  by  for  several  other  rea- 
sons. He  has  worked  occasionally  with  a 
friend  who  owns  a  truck.  He  has  picked 
up  odd  carpentry  and  repair  Jobs,  He  has 
drawn  935  a  week  in  SUte  unemployment 
compensation.  Under  the  State-Federal  pro- 
gram he  U  entitled  to  45  weeks  of  payments. 

Finally  under  tbe  supplemenUry  unem- 
ployment benefiU  program  negotiated  3  years 
ago  with  the  steel  industry  by  the  union, 
he  has  been  receiving  beneflU  that  started  at 
about  920  a  week.  They  will  run  for  a  year. 
He  has  only  one  major  complaint. 

"Too  damn  much  housework,"  he  said. 

Tom  Leslie  is  Joined  by  others  who  think 
tbe  benefits  may  have  saved  the  day.  These 
Include  merchants  In  steel  towns  who  were 
itikewarm  about  the  welfare  program  when  it 
was  broached  back  in  1956. 


A  member  of  the  Beaver  County  Public 
Assistance  Commission  reported  that  In  2 
year  only  10  steelworkers  bad  appUed  for 
relief, 

"Without  SUB,"  be  said,  "there  would  have 
been  relief  lines  all  over  the  country." 

In  the  union's  district  16  area,  Bruce 
Alexander  and  Paul  Hilbert,  the  district  di- 
rector, organized  a  conununity  services  pro- 
gram to  help  steel  workers  in  distress.  Banks 
were  aeked  to  grant  moratoriums  on  mort- 
gage payment,  and  150  agreed.  Members 
were  told  how  to  obtain  public  assistance 
and  surplus  food.  Medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ice were  obtained  for  men  whose  benefits  had 
lapsed  because  of  prolonged  idleness. 

But  the  picture  has  its  shadowy  corners, 
too.  George  Combs,  a  burner  in  the  Clalr- 
ton  plant  of  United  States  Steel,  has  been 
out  of  work  for  13  months.  He  says  he  has 
not  had  "8  hours  work  since  I  was  laid  off." 
His  benefits  will  run  out  In  a  few  weeks.  He 
owes  a  9400  furniture  bill.  The  store  Is  wait- 
ing. He  has  not  been  able  to  pay  his  942-a- 
month  rent  for  an  apartment  In  a  county 
housing  project.     The  project  Is  waiting. 

He  receives  a  relief  check  for  94  every  2 
weeks.  He  sought  surplus  food  and  was  told 
he  was  Ineligible.  Now  he  finds  other  men 
with  his  seniority  called  back  to  work.  He  Is 
getting  uneasy  about  providing  for  bis  wife 
and  three  children. 

TAKE    JOB   ANT    PUICB 

"111  take  a  Job  any  place."  he  said.  "After 
more  than  a  year  this  place  dont  look  so 
good  to  me." 

In  that  Judgment,  George  Combs  Is  not 
typical.  Despite  unemployment,  steel  work- 
ers are  reluctant  to  strike  out  to  new  fron- 
tiers. Their  homes,  their  families,  their  roots 
keep  them  clustered  about  the  mills.  In 
Beaver  VaUey,  Wllbert  Berarduccl,  22  years 
old  and  unemployed  since  July  23,  1957, 
drove  West  a  few  weeks  ago  with  his  wife  in 
his  1946  automobile. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  California, 
be  received  a  telegram  from  his  mother,  sum- 
moning him  back  home.  He  had  been  called 
back  to  the  mill,  she  said.  Without  funds 
and  unable  to  rely  on  the  old  automobile  for 
another  trip  across  the  continent,  he  hitch- 
hiked home  in  5  days,  only  to  find  there  bad 
been  a  mlxup  and  no  Job  awaited  blm. 

"Why  did  you  come  back?"  be  was  asked. 
"Why  didn't  you  stay  out  In  California  and 
look  for  a  Job?" 

"Why,"  he  said  without  hesitation,  "this  is 
my  home  and  I'm  a  steel  worker." 


WiasT  VntcmiA  Guic 
(By    Homer  Blgart) 

Chaslxston.  W.  Va.,  March  10.— Thousands 
of  unemployed  coal  miners  have  used  up 
their  "rockln"  chair  money"  and  are  living 
on  "moUygrub"  in  the  coal  fields  of  West 
Virginia. 

"Rockin*  chair  money"  is  the  miners'  term 
for  unemployment  compensation.  "MoUy- 
grub" Is  the  monthly  dole  of  Federal  surplus 
foods. 

With  about  15  percent  of  its  work  force 
idle.  West  Virginia  Is  the  blackest  spot  among 
the  Nation's  areas  of  economic  distress. 

The  statistics  are  grim  enough:  45,0(X) 
workers  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits. 

One  in  E^eet  Poubtekn  Idle,  V3.  Job 
SuEVET  Reveals 

One  worker  in  every  foxirteen  was  Jobless 
last  month.  The  regtilar  Joint  report  of  tbe 
Federal  Labor  and  Commerce  Departments 
showed  4,749,000  unemployed  and  62.722.000 
employed.  The  total  of  Idle  was  424,000  be- 
low the  flgiire  for  the  recession  month  of 
February  1958,  but  1,628,000  above  that  for 
the  prerecesslon  month  of  February  1957. 

In  tbe  last  14  months  of  slump  and  re- 
covery, m<He  than  3  million  workers  have 


exhausted  all  the  unemployment  Insurance 
to  which  they  were  entitled  under  regular 
State  programs.  Nine  hundred  thousand  of 
these  long-term  unemployed  went  on  to  use 
up  all  tbe  extended  protection  available  to 
them  under  the  temporary  Federal  program, 
which  went  into  effect  9  months  ago.  No 
official  estimate  has  been  made  of  how  many 
of  these  workers  are  stUl  Jobless. 

The  Federal  program  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire March  31,  but  Congress  is  expected  to 
authorize  a  3 -month  tapering -off  period. 
This  would  prevent  an  abrupt  cutoff  in  pay- 
ments to  the  300,000  who  will  still  be  on  the 
emergency  benefit  rolls  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  In  addition  to  this  group.  2.375,000 
workers  are  registered  for  regular  State  In- 
svirance  checks, 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr,  President,  there  are 
other  badly  needed  pieces  of  legislation 
which  I  hope  wiH  be  enacted  by  the  86th 
Congress  to  help  deal  with  the  serious 
national  unemployment  situation,  which 
affects  my  State  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  State  but  which  also  deeply  affects 
many  other  States,  Among  those  meas- 
ures which  I  have  cosponsored  are  S,  791, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  to  provide 
permsinent  minimum  standards  for  un- 
employment compensation:  S,  1323,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr,  McNamaea],  to  provide  16  weeks  of 
benefits  for  unemployed  persons  whose 
imemployment  compensation  benefits 
have  expired  or  who  were  not  eligible 
for  such  benefits;  S.  489,  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er], to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus food  products  to  needy  families  in 
the  United  States;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  S,  722, 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr,  Douglas]  and  many  cosponsors, 
which  has  been  ordered  reported  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
which  will  come  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration, I  hope,  before  the  end  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  measures 
make  up  a  comprehensive  and  coherent 
program  to  help  us  deal  witli  the  critical 
unemplosrment  situation. 


AUTHORITY  OP  STATES  TO  OMT- 
TROL  WATER  WITHIN  THEIR 
BOUNDARIES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  during  the 
84th  and  85th  Congresses,  efforts  were 
made  to  enact  legislation  designed  to  end 
the  controversy  between  the  States  and 
certain  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
established  water  rights  In  the  Western 
States. 

Hearings  were  held,  but  nothing  be- 
yond that  was  accomplished  toward  end- 
ing this  controversy.  Several  of  the 
Federal  agencies  that  deal  with  west- 
em  public  lands  agreed  on  a  bill  of  their 
own  which  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs m  May  of  1958.  That  bill,  with 
several  amendments,  was  introduced  as 
Senate  bill  851,  on  February  2  of  this 
year,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming.  I  was  1  of  15 
cosponsors  of  S,  851. 

At  the  time  of  introduction  it  was  un- 
derstood that  S.  851  did  not  go  as  far  as 
many  advocates  of  western  water  rights 
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wanted  to  go,  and  that  its  language  failed 
to  give  complete  protection  from  Federal 
preemption.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
that  a  legislative  proposal  be  presented 
to  Congress  that  moved  in  the  right  di- 
rection. And  S.  851,  though  limited,  ac- 
complishes that  objective. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations 
over  the  entire  Nation  are  interested  in 
legislation  to  do  the  complete  job  of  pro- 
tecting State  and  individual  water  rights 
from  Federal  preemption.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  these  interests  should  be  heard 
and  that  the  entire  water  rights  problem 
should  have  full  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  authority  of  all  States 
relative  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use,  or  distribution  of  water  and  ask  that 
it  be  held  at  the  desk  luitil  the  end  of  the 
day,  Friday,  March  20,  to  accept  addi- 
tional sponsors. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

TTie  bill  (8.  1416)  to  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  relating  to  the  con- 
trol, appropriation,  use,  or  distribution  of 
water  within  their  boundaries,  and  lor 
other  piu-poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


TEMPORARY  COMMISSION  ON  FED, 
ERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  quarter  century,  the  continuing 
expansion  and  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  created  some  very  real 
problems  insofar  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  concerned.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  Increasingly  has  come 
to  own  and  control  pieces  of  property 
formerly  considered  to  be  owned  by  In- 
dlylduals.  some  rery  genuine  tax  prob- 
lems have  crept  Into  the  picture.  In 
connection  with  this  problem,  Congress 
has  had  bills  before  it  for  many  years. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  at  one  time,  a  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  instru- 
mental in  stopping  because  he  opposed 
Its  passage  in  that  form  at  a  time  so 
late  in  the  session.  The  bill  was  finally 
withdrawn.  New  proposed  legislation 
has  now  been  Introduced  In  this  field 
this  year.  It  raises  a  large  family  of 
problems:  What  kind  of  Federal  prop- 
erty is  to  be  compelled  to  make  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  to  whom? 
What  areas  of  Federal  ownership  or 
operation  are  to  be  taxed,  as  it  were, 
to  make  payments  for  community  or 
State  activities?  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enters  into  this  field,  what  shall 
be  its  limitations?  Here,  Indeed,  are  a 
possibility  and  a  potentiality  for  vast, 
multi-billion-dollar  expenditures,  newly 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
to  assist  local  governments  in  support 
of  local  projects  and  local  functions. 
Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  could  open 


up  a  vast  Pandora's  box  of  limitless  new 
Federal  costs. 

If  the  Federal  Goverrunent  is  to  enter 
upon  this  uncharted  sea.  what  will  be 
the  date  of  beginning?  What  Solomon 
is  to  decide  at  what  date  it  shall  be  de- 
termined that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  pasrments  to  a  local  com- 
munity in  lieu  of  taxes  and  that  a 
neighboring  local  community,  removed 

a  few  short  miles  from  the  first  one,  is 
to  receive  no  payment  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  similar 
installations  or  operations.  In  other 
words  who  is  to  be  taxed  additionally 
to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
whom? 

The  entire  problem  is  very  complex. 
At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that  it  Is 
a  very  compelling  recommendation. 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  feel 
that  their  communities,  localities,  or 
States  will  benefit  from  it  are  eager  for 
the  passage  of  such  legislation.  Other 
Members  of  Congress,  who  feel  that  their 
communities  will  be  shut  out  because  of 
the  definition  of  the  particular  type  of 
property  to  be  considered,  or  because  of 
the  charmed  calendar  date  which  may 
be  chosen,  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
upon  proposed  legislation  which  would 
impose  upon  their  constitutents  heavy 
new  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of 
other  communities. 

This  is  a  most  complicated  and  com- 
plex problem.  It  comes  before  us  very 
often.  Its  solution  is  most  difBcult. 
It  should  be  of  great  concern  to  every 
'Senator  and  Congressman  and  to  every 
State  and  local  government.  Therefore, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  a  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Contributions  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  make  a  prompt  but  thor- 
ough study  of  the  whole  difBcult  prob- 
lem and  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  which  will  be  complete,  com- 
prehensive, and  completely  equitable  as 
among  the  various  types  cf  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  our  many  and  varied  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  pomt  \n  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1417)  to  esUbllsh  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  a 
temporary  Commission  on  Federal  Con- 
tributions to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Mxjvnr,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Contribu- 
tions to  State  and  Local  Oovernments  Act." 

DBCLA&ATION    OF   PT7*POSK 

8bc.  2.  (a)  Although  the  United  States  Is 
under  no  constitutional  obligation  to  pay 
taxes,  or  to  malce  financial  contributions  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  thereof  with 


respect  to  any  projaerty  of  the  F^ede^al  Oot- 

ernment.  the  Ck>ngreM  has  recogiUzed  that 
the  exemption  of  Federal  property  from  tax- 
ation by  State  and  local  governments  has 
worked  hardship  upon  such  governments  In 
a  number  of  Instances,  and  heretofore  has 
enacted  a  number  of  legislative  measures 
providing  relief  in  varying  forms  for  such 
governments. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  such  previous  enactments,  and 
for  an  Investigation  to  determine  the  nature 
and  e(Tect  of  any  further  legislation  which 
may  be  required  for  the  relief  of  State  and 
local  governments  from  such  bardshlp. 

(c)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  no  such  additional  re- 
lief shall  be  made  to  any  State  or  local 
government  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
property  devoted  to  any  Federal  activity  the 
establlslunent  or  retention  of  which  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  or 
local  government  at  any  time  has  been 
soUclted  by  such  State  or  local  government. 

COMMISSION    BSTABUSHKD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  a  Commission  on  Federal  Contributions 
to  State  and  Local  Oovernments  ( referred  to 
hereinafter   as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  comp>o8ed 
of— 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman  thereof; 

(2)  one  representative  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments  and  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  by  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  represented  by  him  from  officers 
or  employees  of  such  department  or  agency: 
the  Department  of  Defense;  the  Department 
of  Justice:  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
the  Department  of  Agiicultxire;  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization;  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration;  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; and 

(3)  one  representative  of  each  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  D.8.  Government 
named  by  the  President,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  by  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  from  officers  or  employee* 
of  such  department  or  agency. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  member*.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  tbe  Oommlislon 
■hall  constitute  a  quor\im.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  ConmilsBlon  shall  not  affect  Its  powers, 
but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  wai  made. 

(d)  Member!  of  the  CommUelon  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  oOcers 
or  employees  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  but  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

STAFT  or  THE  OOMMISSIOlf 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  It  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  clvlI-servlce  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with* 
out  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  18  of 
the  act  of  August  3,  194e  (60  Stat.  810;  B 
U.S.C.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  diem  for  Individuals. 

Dtrrxxs  or  the  commission 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  all  previous  enactments  of  tbe  Con- 
gress providing  for — 

( 1 )  the  payment  to  any  State  or  loeal  gov- 
ernment of  any  tax  or  special  assessment  with 
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respect  to  any  Federal  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty; / 

(3)  the  making  of  any  payment  to  tmy 
such  government  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of 
any  tax  or  8p>eclal  assessment  with  respect  to 
any  such  property;  or 

(3)  the  rendition  of  assistance  to  any  State 
or  local  government  through  the  making  of 
grants-in-aid.  the  shiu'ing  of  revenues  de- 
rived from  properties  of  tbe  United  States,  or 
through  the  furnishing  of  services  or  faciU- 
tics  by  tbe  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  Investigation  of  the 
extent  to  which  state  and  local  governments 
derive  benefits  directly  or  indirectly  through 
payments  made  to  thpm  (1)  by  persons  re- 
siding or  employed  upon  Federal  pro(>erty, 
and  (2)  for  or  In  connection  with  any  prop- 
erty, trade,  business,  occupation,  or  transac- 
tion situated  or  occurring  upon  Federal 
property. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive Investigation  to  determine  the 
extent.  If  any.  to  which  there  Is  need  for 
legislation  by  the  Congress  to  provide  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  relieve  hard.ship  Incident  to 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  Federal  property. 
Such  Investigation  shall  include  inquiry  to 
determine — 

( 1 )  the  classes  of  Federal  property,  if  any. 
with  respect  to  which  any  such  additional 
assistance  should  be  granted; 

O)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  such 
additional  assistance: 

(3)  the  conditions,  if  any,  under  which 
such  additional  assistance  should  be  granted: 

(4)  the  annual  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
providing  such  financial  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  class  of  Federal  property 
and  with  respect  to  all  such  classes  of  Federal 
property,  and 

(6)  ways  and  mesns  whereby  State  and 
local  governments  may  be  accorded  effective 
right  to  apply  property  taxes  In  effect  within 
their  several  Jurisdictions  to  Industrial  plant 
equipment,  materials,  supplies,  and  Inven- 
tories owned  by  private  parties  and  used  by 
them  for  commercial  purposes  within  plant 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  US.  Government. 

(d)  On  or  before  March  1.  19<K).  the  Com- 
mission shall  Bxibmit  to  the  Pre.ildent,  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  eomprehenatv* 
report  containing— 

( 1 )  the  text  of  all  provisions  of  law  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  together  with  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  each  such 
provision; 

O)  the  finding*  of  the  Commleslon  as  to 
the  facts  disclosed  by  tu  ttudlea  and  investi- 
gations made  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section; 

(3)  lt«  recommendation*,  consistent  with 
the  policy  prescribed  by  aectlon  2(c),  as  to 
any  addltional.leglslatlon  the  need  for  which 
has  been  disclosed  by  its  Investigation  under 
subsection   (c)  of  this  section;  and 

(4)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  any  recommendations  so  made  and 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  set  forth  In 
compliance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(e)  Upon  the  transmittal  of  such  report 
to  the  Congress,  the  Commission  sixali  cease 
to  exist. 

POWEXS  or  THS  COMMISSION 

Sec.  e.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Commission,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized member  or  employee  thereof,  may 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Commission,  or  such  member 
or  employee,  may  deem  advisable.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 


the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any 
duly  designated  member  or  employee,  and 
may  t>e  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  provisions 
of  sections  102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194)  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section, 
(b)  The  Conunl£Sion  la  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  dej)art- 
ment.  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act.  Each  such  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

expenses  or  the  commission 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  provi- 
sions of  tills  act. 


TETHERING  THE  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION  WHEN  DAMS  IMPAIR 
FISH   AND   WILDLIFE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  which  Is  designed  to  re- 
strain the  Federal  Power  Commission 
from  issuing  licenses  for  hydroelectric 
power  development  in  areas  where  dams 
will  impair  fish  and  wildlife  values.  Such 
legislative  action  Is  necessary.  In  my 
opinion,  to  assure  survival  of  the  greatest 
fish  runs  in  our  Nation — the  fabulous 
Chinook  salmon  migrations  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin. 

Without  this  legislation,  there  Is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  be  free  to  license  a  dam 
or  aeries  of  dams  on  the  Snake  and  Sal- 
mon Rivers  which  would  blockade  for- 
ever the  vast  spawning  areas  that  lie  at 
the  source  of  the  Salmon  River,  the 
Snake's  turbulent  wilderness  tributary. 

This  conclusion  is  the  result  of  two 
developments.  The  first  Is  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Staff.  In  a  report  issued  last  year,  that 
either  Government  or  private  agencies 
could  feasibly  corvstruet  a  high  dam  at 
the  Nez  Perce  site  on  the  Snake  River. 
Construction  of  this  project  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Salmon  with  the  Snake 
would  doom  fish  passage  beyond  that 
point,  especially  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  technical  knowledge  for  passing 
fish  back  and  forth  over  high  dams. 

Second,  a  combine  of  four  privately 
owned  power  companies  operating  in  Pa- 
cific Northwest  States  has  filed  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  an  applica- 
tion to  develop  the  middle  reach  of  the 
Snake  River.  This  proposal  includes 
dams  at  the  Mountam  Sheep  site,  on  the 
Snake,  and  eventual  construction  of  an- 
other high  dam  at  the  Lower  Canyon  site 
on  the  Salmon.  The  high  Mountain 
Sheep-Lower  Canyon  dams  would  be  no 
less  damaging  to  the  fishery  resources  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  than  the  Nez  Perce 
project.  The  fact  that  this  proposal  is 
pending  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission adds  urgency  to  congressional 
action  on  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing. 
I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 


point  in  my  remarks  the  bill  to  promote 
conservation  of  migratory  fish  and  game 
by  requiring  approval  of  Federal  Power 
Commission  licenses  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  limitation  through 
provisions  for  congressional  review  on 
any  veto  action  he  might  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1420)  to  promote  the  con- 
servation of  migratory  flsh  and  game  by 
requiring  certain  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  licenses  i«;ued 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Neuberger,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  tbe  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon  and  tbe  following:  "And  provided 
further,  That  no  license  shall  be  Issued  tmtll 
the  plans  for  the  project  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  E>epartment  of  tbe  Interior,  as  not 
being  detrimental  to  the  conservation  of 
migratory  flsh  and  game.  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  deny  such  approval, 
he  shall  prepare  a  statement  citing  his  rea- 
sons for  denial  and  such  statement  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The  delivery 
to  both  Houses  shall  be  on  the  same  day 
and  shall  be  made  to  each  House  while  It  Is 
In  session.  Following  such  denial  the  Com- 
mission may  grant  such  license  only  If  during 
the  sixty-day  period  following  the  transmittal 
of  such  statement  to  the  Congress  there  la 
passed  by  the  Congress  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  In  substance  that  the  Congre** 
does  not  support  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior'* denial.  The  procedure  in  the  Con- 
gre** with  re*pect  to  any  *uch  resolution 
shaU  be  as  provided  in  Utl*  IZ  of  tbe 
Keorganlsatlon  Act  of  1948.". 

CHECXRiiN  or  rpo  n  (racnaaaT 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  license  projects  without  at  least  re- 
quiring that  the  fish-passage  facilities  at 
the  dam  be  studied  and  approved  by 
the  one  Federal  agency  most  qualified  to 
appraise  the  worth  of  such  facilities— 
namely,  the  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. The  bin  is  Intended  to  put  a  tether 
on  the  Federal  Power  Conunlssion,  which 
has  been  running  rampant  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  licensing  dams  on  moimtain 
rivers,  without  any  real  regard  for  the 
valuable  fish  pilgrimages  m  those  rivers. 

The  bill  will  give  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  some  tangible  authority  In 
these  situations,  by  requiring  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  sanction  the 
fish  ladders,  fishways,  fish  staircases, 
skimmer  devices,  and  other  apparatus 
designed  to  make  it  possible  for  adult 
salmon  to  pass  the  dam  en  route  to 
spawn,  and  for  fingerling  salmon  to  tra- 
verse the  dam  safely  downstream,  on 
their  tempestuous  and  perilous  journey 
to  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  after  I  introduced  a 
Similar  bill  (S.  3185)  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  objections  were  raised  that 
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too  much  veto  power  was  being  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  issu- 
ance oX  waterpower  project  licenses. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  has  absolute  author- 
ity, under  the  existing  statutes,  to  reject 
licenses  for  projects  which  might  impair 
the  navigability  of  interstate  streams.  I 
think  that  fish  and  wildlife  deserve  equal 
consideration  with  ships  and  barges  in 
the  management  of  oiu*  water  resources. 
Despite  this  belief  on  my  part,  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  somewhat  tem- 
pers the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  passing  judgment  on  proj- 
ect licenses.  The  bill  provides  that  Con- 
— gress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  can 
overrule  the  Secretary,  after  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  may  grant 
the  license  in  question.  Thus,  the  Sec- 
retary's veto  authority  is  not  complete 
nor  irreversible.  I  trust  that  this  modi- 
fled  approach  will  find  support  among 
true  conservationists. 

SXCmETABT  AUUEADT   RCC01CMIND6,  BtJT  FPC 
IGNOBXS 

Other  objections  voiced  against  Senate 
bill  3185,  of  the  85th  Congress  urged 
amendment  of  the  bill  to  require  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  merely 
give  consideration  to  recommendations 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
fish  and  wildlife  problems  involved  in 
a  project.  This  proposal  would  mean 
nothing  more  than  reaffirmation  of  the 
status  quo.  The  Commission  presently 
does  give  consideration  to  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendation.  But  this  has 
not  stopped  the  earlier  granting  of  li- 
censes on  the  Deschutes  River,  of  Ore- 
gon, nor  the  Cowlitz  River,  in  Washing- 
ton, for  dams  impairing  the  migration  of 
flsh.  I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Jerome 
K.  Kuykendall,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  that  the  following 
paragraph  presently  appears  in  all  Com- 
mission letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  applica- 
tions for  licenses,  and  requesting  his 
comments  thereon: 

It  Is  requested  that  you  give  the  Commis- 
sion your  views  as  to  the  measure  which 
should  be  taken  to  protect  wildlife  resources 
in  connection  with  the  project  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  14. 
1946  (60  Stat.  1030).  Tour  advice  concern- 
ing flshways  Is  also  requested  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  16  U.S.C.  811. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  obtain  the  views  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  fishery  matters. 
But  I  emphasize  agam  that  the  receipt  of 
this  information  from  the  experts  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  not  pre- 
vented the  staff  of  the  Commission  from 
recommending  dams,  such  as  the  high 
Nez  Perce  project,  as  feasible  for  con- 
struction. Obviously,  more  forceful  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
decision-making  power  is  needed,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  fish  and  wildlife  values. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  provide 
this  control. 

I  was  particularly  grateful  last  year 
when  the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAcmisoN],  reported  Senate 
bill  3185  to  the  Senate  for  action.    The 


Senator  from  Washington  knows  more 
about  salmon  fisheries  than  does  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  He  repre- 
sents a  State  In  which  thousands  of  peo- 
ple earn  their  livelihood  as  commercial 
fishermen  and  packers.  He  himself  has 
many  times  taken  the  lead  in  seeking  to 
safeguard  our  salmon  fisheries  at  sea 
from  the  depredations  of  unrestrained 
trolling  and  netting  by  boats  flying  the 
flags  of  Japan  or  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
numerous  occasions  he  has  demonstrated 
his  knowledge  and  deep  concern  in  this 
vital  field,  and  this  is  another  such  occa- 
sion today. 

JUDGMENT  ON  nSHXXT  VALUX8 

Exercise  of  judgment  on  flshery  values, 
outside  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
was  necessary  after  the  Commission  on 
January  20.  1958.  ruled  that  a  high  dam 
at  the  Nez  Perce  site  would  be  feasible  for 
construction,  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  private  interests.  The  Commis- 
sion's decision  contended  that  fishery  ex- 
perts have  made  great  strides  in  enabling 
migratory  fish  to  survive  high  dams  like 
the  proposed  700-foot  Nez  Perce  project. 
Yet.  Mr.  President,  conclusive  evidence 
from  testimony  of  fishery  experts  and 
biologists  fails  to  substantiate  this  con- 
tention of  the  Commission.  For  in- 
stance, the  regional  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  for  the  Pa- 
cific region,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Hutchinson, 
stated  on  January  21,  1958: 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  of  fish  passage 
over  high  dams  is  much  too  meager  at  this 
time  to  risk  the  survival  of  these  runs  at 
high  dams  Incorporating  plans  for  untried 
fish  passage  facilities. 

This  view  is  afifirmed  by  the  eminent 
flsh  biologist  and  naturalist,  Dr.  Ira  Noel 
Gabrielson.  Director  of  the  National 
WildUfe  Management  Institute  and 
formerly  Chief  of  the  Fish  and  WUdlifa 
Service.  He  wrote  to  me  on  Novemt)er 
6.  1957: 

Regardless  of  statements  that  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  there  simply  is 
not  enough  know-how  to  get  anadromous 
flsh  over  such  high  dams.  They  would  be  a 
barrier  to  the  adult  fish  on  the  upstream 
migration  and  to  the  young  flsh  on  their 
move  to  the  sea. 

In  view  of  this  wide  difference  In  the 
status  of  passing  flsh  over  high  dams.  I 
introduced  Senate  bill  3185  on  January 
29,  1958.  to  provide  that  no  license  shall 
be  issued  by  the  Commission  imtil  the 
plans  for  the  project  had  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after 
consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  as  not  being  detrimental  to  the 
conservation  of  migratory  flsh  and  game. 

During  hearings  conducted  on  Senate 
bill  3185  by  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
Mr.  Ted  Stevens,  of  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  pointed  out  that 
"There  are  few  water-resource  projects 
proposed  for  construction  under  Federal 
license  which  do  not  have  some  detri- 
mental effects  on  fish  and  wildlife 
values."  The  Department  proposed 
modification  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
I  had  introduced,  so  as  to  require  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of 
plans  for  dams  and  other  structures  be- 
fore the  issuance  of  licenses. 


The  modified  language  proposed  by 
the  Secretary's  office  was  acceptable  to 
me.  sold  I  so  advised  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. The  report  of  the  committee 
emphasizes  that  this  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Power  Act  "cannot  be  considered 
as  the  establishment  of  a  new  precedent." 
The  bill  amends  the  section  which  also 
provides  that  no  license  for  a  water 
power  project  shall  be  issued  until  the 
plans  of  the  dam  or  other  structures  af- 
fecting navigation  have  been  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

AKur  ALacADT   HAS  BiMTLAit  Trro  pown 

The  requirement  for  approval  of  dam 
plans  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  put 
into  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  to 
assure  unimpeded  navigation  for  river 
traffic.  Surely.  Mr.  President,  the  vast 
migratory  flsh  runs  which  contribute  to 
our  Nation's  food  supply  and  provide  im- 
portant outdoor  recreation  are  also  de- 
serving of  unimpeded  progress  during 
spawning  cycles.  Otherwise,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  major  flsh  runs  of  the 
Columbia  will  not  survive. 

Fishery  exp>erts  should  be  given  par- 
allel participation  with  the  Army  engi- 
neers in  Federal  Power  Commission  ver- 
dicts which  concern  dam  projects.  En- 
actment of  my  bill  will  assure  that  major 
fisheries  of  the  Nation  receive  protection 
equal  to  that  afforded  the  requirements 
of  navigation.  In  my  opinion,  this  will 
greatly  enhance  sound  management  of 
our  Nation's  water  resources  for  their 
full  multiple-purpose  benefits. 

As  an  independent  arm  of  Congress, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  great 
discretionary  authority  in  weighing  the 
various  resource  values  affected  by 
waterpower  projects.  But  nothing  in 
the  Federal  Power  Act  prohibits  the 
Commission  or  its  staff  from  making 
mistakes  of  Judgment.  The  checkrein 
provisions  of  this  new  legislation  will 
greatly  reduce  the  opportunities  or  pos- 
sibilities of  erroneous  judgments  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  by  the 
support  which  this  bill  has  received  from 
leading  conservation  and  sportsmen's  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  Nation. 
Much  valuable  counsel  and  advice  atx>ut 
the  bill  has  come  to  me  personally  from 
these  sources.  Enactment  of  the  bill  has 
in  the  past  been  recommended  by  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  National 
Fisheries  Institute,  the  National  Parks 
Association,  the  National  WUdlife  Fed- 
eration, the  North  American  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
the  Columbia  River  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Union,  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  Columbia  River  Salmon 
and  Tuna  Packers  Association,  and  a 
great  many  other  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  in 
connection  with  my  remarks  an  article 
describing  the  Importance  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  salmon  fishery,  from  the  Ore- 
gon Journal  of  February  8.  1959;  and  an 
article  entitled  "Conservation:  Prospects 
for  1959."  I  wrote  the  latter  article  for 
the  New  York  Times  issue  of  Sunday, 
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January  4.  1959.  The  article  lists  pres- 
ervation of  migratory  fisheries  as  a  ma- 
jor conservation  goal  for  1959  and  the 
years  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD, 
as  follows: 

|F^om  the  Oregon  Journal.  Feb.  8.   1958] 

Salmon  Packed  in  1839 — Cannest  Set  Up 

IN  1866 

(By  Tom  Hiunphrey) 

Oregon's  conunerclal  flsh -processing  in- 
dustry, with  a  pack  valued  at  approximately 
$35  million  a  year,  started  In  a  very  small 
way  130  years  ago — more  or  less  accidentally. 

Capt.  John  Domlnls  came  Into  the  Colum- 
bia River  on  the  brig  Owyhee  out  of  Boston 
in  1829  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Impressed 
by  the  great  salmon  runs,  he  flUed  58  empty 
rum  hogsheads  with  salmon,  pickled  in  brine, 
and  sold  It  In  Boston  lor  10  cents  a  pound. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  commercial 
salmon  Industry  in  the  Oregon  country.  By 
1860  the  salting  and  barreling  of  Columbia 
River  salmon  had  grown  to  15.000  hogsheads 
annually. 

Before  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  In- 
dians were  taking  around  18  million  pounds 
of  salmon  along  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

The  flrst  salmon  cannery  was  establLshed 
In  1866  at  Eagle  Cliff.  Wash.,  by  W^iUlam 
Hume,  who  built  the  flrst  salmon  cannery  in 
the  world  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  Cali- 
fornia, canning  4.000  cases  the  flrst  year. 

By  1883  there  were  39  salmon  canneries  (m 
the  Columbia,  but  their  combined  produc- 
tion was  no  greater  than  the  7  major  canner- 
ies In  operation  today,  headed  by  the  Colum- 
bia River  Packers  Association  of  Astoria 
which  packs  under  the  famous  Bumble  Bee 
brand  and  accounts  for  approximately  half  of 
the  State's  flsh  canning  volume. 

Other  major  flsh  processors  are  Portland 
Pish  Co.  of  Portland;  Chinook  Packing  Co., 
Chinook,  Wash.;  Keystone  Packing  Co., 
Ilwaco.  Wash.:  Barbey  Packing  Co.  and 
Union  Fishermen's  Cooperative  Paclclng  Co. 
of  Astoria,  and  Point  Adams  Packing  Co.  at 
Hammond.  Greg. 

In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  custom 
canners.  freezers,  and  packers.  In  this  group 
are  the  New  England  Fishing  Co.  of  Ore|;on. 
Sebastian-Stewart  Pish  Co.,  Astoria  Seafood 
Co..  and  San  Juan  Pishing  &  Packing  Co.  of 
Hammond. 

Altogether  they  do  between  aSO  million 
and  $40  million  worth  of  busines  annually. 

Columbia  River  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
biggest  operator  in  the  Paclflc  Northwest. 
wiis  organised  in  1899  by  a  group  of  inde-. 
pendent  flsh  packers  and  was  flrst  known  as 
"the  combine." 

Some  ot  the  combined  plants  were  closed, 
and  one  of  them,  the  Hanthc»-ne  cannery  in 
Astoria,  was  Converted  into  a  cold  storage 
plant,  now  the  largest  privately  owned  cold 
storage  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Salmon 
canneries  were  operated  at  Rooster  Rock, 
Oreg.;  Eagle  CUff.  Wash.;  and  at  the  Kinney 
and  Elmore  plants  in  Astoria. 

Canning  operations  today  are  centered  at 
the  great  Elmore  cannery  on  the  Astoria 
waterfront,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  mod- 
ern plants  on  the  coast.  CRPA  also  operates 
two  canneries  in  Alaska  and  one  at  Belling- 
ham.  Wash.,  plus  a  tuna  cannery  at  Hono- 
lulu. 

CRPA'8  total  pack  In  1958  was  approx- 
imately 1,500,000  cases,  grossing  approx- 
imately 921  million.  Of  thU  total.  400.000 
cases  were  salmrai.  more  than  1  million  cases 
were  tuna  and  the  balance  mixed  varieties. 

The  company  has  an  annual  payroll  of 
12.900.000.  averaging  92  million  In  Oregon. 
Its  work  force,  now  employed  about  11 
months  of  the  year,  ranges  from  a  minimum 
of  700  to  a  peak  of  1,300.    Fishermen  operat- 


ing out  of  Oregon  ports  are  paid  at  least 
•2  million  f  CM*  their  catch. 

Between  16,000  and  19,000  tons  of  frocen 
tuna  are  imported  from  Japan  and  processed 
In  Oregon  plants. 

In  the  long  range,  the  salmon  deal  has 
fallen  off  In  recent  years  and  the  tuna  deal 
has  leaped  forward,  starting  in  1939  when 
the  flrst  albacore  runs  were  discovered  off 
the  Oregon  coast.  The  volume  increased 
until  1944  when  33  milUon  pounds  of  tuna 
were  landed  at  Astoria,  but  by  1950  it  dropped 
to  virtually  nothing.  Some  tuna  have  been 
caught  in  the  past  3  years,  but  Oregon  pack- 
ers have  become  more  and  more  dependent 
on  frozen  tuna  imports  and  some  tonnage 
from  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco. 

Columbia  River  salmon  runs  have  declined 
since  1943.  with  minor  variations,  thanks 
to  the  dam  building  program,  shorter  com- 
mercial flshing  seasons  and  the  heavy  take 
of  salmon  by* sports  fishermen.  Annual  take 
of  Chinook,  silver,  and  steelhead  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  waters  is  running  more  than 
1  million  flsh  and  Is  still  heading  upward. 

CRPA  and  other  Columbia  River  proces- 
sors are  not  too  discouraged  over  the  future 
of  the  commercial  salmon  industry.  They 
are  trying  to  hold  the  line  In  the  spawning 
grounds  of  the  middle  Snake,  especially  the 
Salmon  and  Imnaha  Rivers,  and  hoping  that 
the  dam  problem  can  be  solved,  particularly 
the  downstream  movement,  before  salmon 
runs  are  further  depleted. 

Meanwhile  the  commercial  flshing  indus- 
try of  Oregon  (once  in  third  place)  still 
ranks  about  10th  among  principal  industries 
of  the  State. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4.  1959] 

CoNsiavATioK :  Prospects  roK  1959 — A  Roster 

or  THE  Issues  Which  Facb  Congress  in 

THE  New  Tear 
(By  Hon.  Richard  L.  Neitbercer,  of  Oregon) 

(Mr.  Nettberger,  the  Junior  U.S.  Senator 
from  Oregon,  serves  on  the  two  major  Sen- 
ate committees  dealing  with  conservation 
questions.  Interior  and  Public  Works.  He 
recently  was  appointed  by  the  Vice  President 
as  one  of  the  Senate  members  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.) 

Conservation  Issues  will  loom  larger  than 
ever  in  the  public  mind  when  Congress  and 
the  49  State  legislatures  go  into  their  ses- 
sions some  time  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. The  lawmaking  arenas  are  vital  to  the 
destiny  of  America's  recreational  and  scenic 
values. 

All  of  our  conservation  achievements  are 
heavily  reliant  on  the  public  opinion  mobi- 
lized by  the  great  conservation  organizations. 
These  include  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  the  Garden 
Clubs,  the  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Roadside  Coun- 
cils, the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  Camp- 
flre  Girls,  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs  and 
many  others. 

major  challenges 

Without  their  vigilance,  we  would  have 
few  national  parks  or  national  forests;  much 
of  our  wildlife  and  flsherles  might  have  been 
destroyed  and  our  scenery  despoiled. 

■What  win  be  the  principal  causes  under- 
taken by  these  useful  organizations  during 
1959.  at  both  the  national  and  local  levels? 
I  would  enumerate  the  major  challenges  In 
the  conservation  fleld  as  f oUows : 

1.  Extensive  inquiries  must  look  into  the 
impact  of  lethal  chemical  sprays  on  fish, 
birds,  and  game.  The  use  of  pesticides  has 
become  widespread.  These  subetances  pro- 
tect orchards  and  crops  by  destroying  Insect 
marauders.  Unfortunately,  they  also  kill 
our  wUd  friends  of  air.  stream,  and 
forest.  Whole  valleys  have  lost  their  robins 
because  of  poisoning  by  pesticides.  Congress 
authorized  the  sum  of  $280,000  for  research 


in  this  realm  last  year,  but  many  times  this 
amount  is  needed  to  do  the  job  right. 

2.  Hearings  were  held  throughout  the 
Western  States  this  past  autumn  on  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  blU.  Recre- 
ation groups  mainly  supported  the  proposal, 
while  opposition  came  from  such  user  seg- 
ments of  Industry  as  lumber,  mining,  graz- 
ing, and  power.  The  bill  concerned  seeks 
to  give  legal  status  to  wilderness  and  primi- 
tive areas  which  must  be  kept  free  of  human 
exploitation.  In  these  areas  there  can  be  no 
permanent  structures  or  roads  and  airfields. 
While  the  legislation  requires  some  modifi- 
cation— such  as  the  exemption  from  its  scope 
of  Indian  lands — it  does  seem  that  Congress 
should  not  allow  our  relatively  few  outdoor 
museums  of  the  past  to  be  reduced  In  size  or 
abolished  by  purely  administrative  flat. 

3.  The  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  must  be 
given  some  collateral  Jurisdiction  over  Fed- 
eral Power  Comm'sslon  licenses  permitting 
dams  on  rivers  inhabited  by  valuable  migra- 
tory flsh  runs.  On  numerous  occasions  the 
FPC  has  disregarded  the  advice  of  biolo- 
gists— for  example,  on  the  Cowlitz  River 
of  Washington  State  and  the  Deschutes 
River  of  Oregon.  Priceless  flsherles  have 
been  imperiled  as  a  result.  Now  the  FPC 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  approve  the 
730-foot  Nez  Perce  project,  which  would 
blockade  off  from  their  mountain  spawning 
grounds  over  60  percent  of  the  prodigiovis 
Chinook  salmon  of  the  Columbia  River 
watershed.  The  Army  engineers  have  had 
for  37  years  the  right  to  veto  FPC  dams  which 
endangered  navigation.  Surely  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  entitled  to  put  the  same 
protective  umbrella  over  our  dwindling  flsh- 
ery resources. 

4.  Congress  must  provide  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  which  was  es- 
tablished last  summer  to  inventory  the  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  our  expanding  pop- 
ulation. Only  950,000  was  made  available  to 
get  the  Conunlssion  started.  It  will  report  in 
September  of  1961.  thus  providing  ample 
time  for  a  study  long  and  \irgently  needed. 
President  Elsenhower  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  as  chairman  of  Laurance  S.  Rocke- 
feller, who  has  been  such  a  moving  spirit  in 
the  national  parks  among  the  Grand  Tetons 
and  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Two  new  Senate 
Members  of  the  Commission  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  Vice  President  Nixon  before  the 
review  of  outdoor  resources  can  actively  com- 
mence. 

5.  Federal  standards  for  billboard  control 
along  the  42,000-mile  Interstate  Highway 
System  must  be  accepted  by  the  leglslattires 
of  all  our  States.  Congress  has  done  this 
with  the  carrot  rather  than  the  stick,  for  any 
State  accepting  such  Federal  standards  wiU 
receive  90  >^  percent  of  the  funds  for  inter- 
state roads  from  the  U.S.  TYeasury  instead  of 
a  straight  90  percent.  When  Senator  Thomas 
H.  KtrcHEL,  of  California,  and  I  sponsored 
this  provision,  we  felt  that  protection  of 
roadside  scenery  was  essential  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  biggest  highway -build- 
ing program  In  American  history. 

6.  A  new  national  park  should  be  created 
along  the  historic  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  tow- 
path,  where  it  threads  through  the  vaUey  of 
the  Potomac  River.  Legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress, 
but  bogged  down  in  House  committee.  The 
only  C.  St  O.  Canal  bisects  one  of  the  loveliest 
woodland  realms  remaining  In  the  Eastern 
States.  Opposition  has  come  principally 
from  groups  which  prefer  reservoirs  for  water 
storage  to  retention  of  the  area's  sylvan 
grandeur. 

7.  Federal  matching  funds  must  be  in- 
creased from  $50  million  to  $100  million,  as 
authorized  in  the  Blatnik  bill,  to  encourage 
States  and  local  communities  to  eliminate 
filth  from  our  rivers.  In  the  United  States 
today  there  are  more  than  20,000  sources  of 
pollution,  tainting  our  water  supplies  with 
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offal  and  chemical  wastes.  The  Nation  needs 
at  least  6.000  more  municipal  sewage  plants 
or  Improvements  and  3.500  mor«  plants  to 
eliminate  Industrial  wasts.  Eventually  our 
most  serious  shortage  may  be  that  of  pure 
water.  The  National  Government  should 
have  the  authority  to  penalize  States  or  cities 
which  pollute  rivers  or  lakes  flowing  across 
State  boundaries. 

8.  Appropriations  must  be  kept  on  sched- 
ule to  assxire  Federal  pvu-cbase  of  the  great 
Klamath  waterfowl  marsh  In  southeastern 
Oregon,  and  also  to  safeguard  the  4  bllUon 
board  feet  of  magnificent  Ponderosa  pine 
timber  in  the  Indian  forest  of  that  upland 
area.  Legislation  authorizing  such  a  goal 
was  enacted  by  the  85th  Congress — mainly 
through  the  active  assistance  of  conservation 
spokesmen  in  the  press  and  leaders  of  organi- 
zations like  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

9.  Funds  will  be  required  from  Congress  to 
continue  Mission  66  In  the  national  parks 
»nd  Operation  Outdoors  is  the  national  for- 
ests. These  are  programs  to  expand  the  rec- 
reational opp>ortunities  in  the  greatest  such 
amphitheaters  belonging  to  the  American 
people.  The  fxinds  are  required  for  roads, 
trails,  campgroimds  and  similar  facilities. 
Not  since  the  era  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  during  the  1930's.  has  there  been  a 
genuine  program  of  rehabilitation  In  the 
national  parks  and  national  forests. 

10.  Conservationists  must  continue  to  op- 
pose the  Bruces  Eddy  and  Penny  Cliffs  Dams 
of  the  Clearwater  River  in  Idaho,  which 
would  endanger  the  steelhead  trout  migra- 
tions of  that  region  and  also  would  threaten 
the  winter  forage  grounds  of  the  largest  elk 
herd  surviving  in  the  United  States.  This 
challenge  to  lovers  of  wildlife  was  made  triply 
difficult  when  the  last  session  of  Congress  ap- 
proprlate<i  CI. 200,000  for  planning  the  Bruces 
Eddy  project,  even  though  the  dam  has  never 
been  formally  authorized  by  law. 

IN  DCFENSZ  or  NATUKE 
Some  of  my  recommendations  may  seem 
somewhat  slanted  in  favor  of  wilderness  as 
against  commercial  exploitation.  While  I 
realize  that  man  must  have  bread  for  sviste- 
nance,  still  he  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
Somewhere  in  this  vast  land  of  ours,  we 
ought  to  retain  a  few  valleys  or  uplands  Just 
as  they  were  when  Lewis  and  Clark  carried 
our  flag  across  a  virgin  and  untrammeled 
region.  Exploitation  Is  not  everything. 
After  all.  Central  Park  might  be  worth  count- 
less millions  to  the  New  York  City  coffers  if 
It  were  subdivided  for  apartment  houses  and 
skyscrapers.  Yet  what  New  Yorker.  In  his 
right  mind,  would  think  of  sacrificing  this 
Island  of  trees  and  grass  for  a  few  more  piles 
of  masonry? 

The  roster  which  I  have  presented  here 
of  goals  confronting  conservationists  dur- 
ing 1959  is  by  no  means  final  or  complete. 
There  are  other  tasks  of  equal  magnitude — 
such  as  adding  wetlands  to  some  of  our 
cramped  wildlife  refuges,  or  furnishing  na- 
tional-park status  through  the  Allott  bill  to 
the  Dlnosavu-  National  Monument,  where  the 
epic  struggle  over  Echo  Park  Dam  was  waged 
several  years  ago.  But  if  only  a  portion  of 
the  objectives  listed  In  this  article  is 
achieved,  America's  conservationists  will  be 
Justified  in  citing  1959  as  a  busy  and  highly 
successful  12-month  period. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  PAY- 
MENTS OF  BENEFITS  UNDER  TEM- 
PORARY UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
January  1959,  the  average  weekly  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  were  as  follows:  Under  the  reg- 
ular State  program,  257,000  weekly; 
under  the  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  program,  59,700  weekly. 


Continued  unemployment  In  many 
areas  throughout  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, presents  the  problems  as  to 
whether  the  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  program  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  expire  on  March  31,  1959,  or 
extended  for  a  further  period  of  time. 

On  Friday  of  last  week,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  a 
bill  which  would  provide  a  running-out 
period  for  the  existing  program. 

It  would  deny  any  new  applications 
for  benefits  beyond  March  31,  but 
those  who  were  eligible,  and  receiving 
benefits  as  of  the  cutoff  date,  could 
continue  to  receive  benefits  through 
June  30,  1959. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  this  runout  period  for  benefits 
would  provide  payments  for  some  405,- 
000  individuals,  and  involve  additional 
costs  of  $78  million. 

Appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$665,700,000  were  made  to  cover  benefit 
payments  and  administration  under  the 
program,  In  fiscal  1959.  As  of  March 
30,  1959,  the  total  exjienses  under  the 
program  will  be  about  $447  million,  leav- 
ing an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $218 
million.  There  will  be  no  need  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  continue  this 
program,  as  proposed  by  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there 
are  508.000  unemployed  persons  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
figure  is  admittedly  seasonally  high,  but 
xmemployment  in  Pennsylvania  has 
averaged  for  some  time  around  470,000 — 
or  10  percent  of  the  national  unemploy- 
ment figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  I  believe  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  certain  areas  In  Pennsylvania 
can  be  solved  by  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  We  have  other 
legislative  proposals  about  to  be  brought 
before  the  Senate,  which  It  Is  hoped 
will  attack  persistent  xmemployment 
and  underemployment  due  to  a  variety 
of  economic  ills. 

Nor  do  I  favor  the  continuation  of 
heavy  Federal  contributions  to  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  present  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship in  the  administration  of  the 
emplo3mient  security  program. 

My  immediate  concern  is  the  family 
breadwinner  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
other  States,  participating  imder  the 
temporary  unemplojonent  compensation 
program,  whose  benefits  will  be  cut  oflf, 
or  nonexistent  as  of  March  31,  1959 — or, 
who  will,  at  best,  receive  about  6  weeks 
more  of  payments. 

We  do  not  know  whether  new  em- 
ployment will  start  to  curve  upward 
within  the  next  6  weeks,  or  6  months. 
We  do  not  know  whether  such  an  up- 
turn will  take  place  In  time  to  prevent 
hardship  and  suffering  to  those  who 
need  assistance  beyond  the  rimning-out 
period  of  the  present  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  that 
proposes  to  increase  the  existing  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation 
program  for  a  period  of  6  months,  to 
October  1,  1959. 


I  do  not  close  my  mind  to  the  fact 
that  a  longer  period  of  time  may  be 
needed  should  the  tide  of  unemployment 
not  be  checked  In  the  months  Immedi- 
ately ahead. 

The  cost  of  extending  the  present  pro- 
gram for  6  months  is  estimated  at  a  total 
of  $210  million. 

This  means  that  for  the  quarter,  April 
through  June  1959,  the  estimated  cost 
will  be  $105  million,  which  will  be  charge- 
able to  the  1959  fiscal  appropriation. 

The  remaining  $105  million  will  have 
to  come  under  the  1960  budget.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  it  will  have  to  push 
through  the  President's  budget  celling, 
but  It  can  be  met  by  reducing  other  Gov- 
ernment programs,  which  do  not  have 
the  same  urgency  or  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  final  outcome  will  be  on 
the  House  temporary  xmemployment 
compensation  extension  bill,  or  what  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  decide 
to  recommend.  It  Is  my  intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  committee  to  consider  my  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  House  measure, 
should  It  reach  the  Senate  substantially 
as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  that 
part  of  an  article  entitled  "Survey  of  the 
Unemployed:  People  Behind  the  Statis- 
tics in  Five  Major  Job  Areas"  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  today,  which 
is  titled  "Pennsylvania  Puzzle."  and  also 
that  part  which  is  captioned  "One  In 
Every  14  Idle,  U.S.  Job  Survey  Reveals." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pknnstlvania  Pdzzls 
(By  Stanley  Levey) 

Ptttsbttbch.  March  13. — Up  and  down  the 
river  valleys  of  western  Pennsylvania  smoke 
Is  shooting  once  again  from  steelmill  stacks. 
After  2  years  of  recession  and  unemployment. 
It  Is  a  signal  read  In  various  ways  by  various 
persons. 

"Look  at  that  smoke."  says  the  owner  of  a 
shoe  store  in  Homestead.  "Isnt  It  beauti- 
ful?" 

"Went  back  to  the  mill  last  week,"  says  a 
laborer  in  Ambrldge.  "First  day's  work  In 
14  months.  I  never  thought  I'd  be  so  glad 
to  see  the  lousy  place.  But  after  looking  at 
all  that  television,  I  really  was." 

"The  recession  Is  over,"  says  a  steel  com- 
pany official. 

"I  don't  know,"  says  a  forge  man  in  New 
Castle.  "I  hear  the  recession's  over  and  I 
know  a  lotta  guys  have  gone  back,  so  I  guess 
maybe  It  Is.  But  not  me,  they  don't  call  me 
back,  and  sometimes,  mister,  I  don't  think 
they  ever  will." 

CLXVXN   PEkCENT   ISLE  07   JARDART 

Halfway  across  the  State  in  Harrisburg,  the 
capital,  in  the  new  sleek  building  of  the 
department  of  labor  and  indvistry,  analysts 
have  compiled  statistics  and  drawn  graphs 
and  cxurves.     This  is  the  story  they  tell: 

At  the  end  of  January,  608,000  Pennsyl- 
vanians  (or  about  11  percent  of  the  work 
force)  were  idle.  The  figure  for  the  country 
was  fl  percent.  At  the  bottom  of  the  reces- 
sion last  June,  620,000  persons  were  Jobless 
in  the  State.  This  was  10.9  percent  of  the 
work  force.  The  comparable  national  figxire 
then  was  slightly  more  than  7.6  percent. 

What  worries  the  analysts  (and  workers, 
imion  leaders,  merchants,  and  businessmen) 
Is  that  increased  production  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
employment.    Does  this  tendency  mean,  they 
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wonder,  that  new  pools  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment are  in  the  making — in  the  steel  areas, 
for  example? 

"Is  Pittsburgh  In  danger  of  becoming  an- 
other Scranton?"  asked  an  economist  in  the 
bureau  of  emplO]rment  security. 

Thirty  years  ago  Pennsylvania's  heavily 
populated  hard-coal  regions  about  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre  employed  150.000  miners. 
Ey  1937  the  total  was  32.000.  Today  it  is 
probably  even  lower.  Scranton  has  tried  des- 
perately and  effectively  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry, but  the  area's  economic  base  has  been 
almost  completely  destroyed.  Ten  thousand 
new  Jobs  have  been  provided,  but  the  rate  of 
uiiemplojrment  Is  about  the  same. 

"Scranton  has  been  running  like  hell  to 
stand  still,"  said  the  economist. 

The  basic  cause  of  high  production  with 
fewer  workers  is  automation — the  use  of 
machinery  to  run  machines.  During  the 
recession  many  mills  have  introduced  new 
equipment,  discontinued  using  inefflcient 
plants  and  eliminated  Jobs. 

Bruce  Alexander,  district  staff  member  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  in  Mc- 
Keesport.  predicted  that  many  workers  would 
never  regain  their  Jobs. 

"This  fellow  comes  In  to  see  me,"  Mr. 
Alexander  recalled  last  week.  "He's  got  his 
kids  with  him — three  of  the  cutest  kids  you 
ever  saw.  And  he  says.  'I'm  down  to  noth- 
ing. I  got  no  famUy  to  help  me.  I'm  on 
public  assistance  and  I  don't  think  I'm  ever 
going  to  get  my  Job  back.  What's  going  to 
become  of  me?'  " 

Mr.  Alexander  lifted  his  palms  in  a  ges- 
ture of  helplessness.  "What  could  I  tell  him?" 
he  asked.  "I  dldnt  have  any  answers.  It's 
rough.  Oh.  we  don't  let  him  hurt.  We  help 
him,  we  get  him  food  and  like  that.  But  we 
can't  mislead  him  and  teU  him  we  can  get 
his  Job  back  for  him." 

ActuaUy  while  the  recession  has  resulted 
in  distress,  it  has  not  produced  disaster.  A 
reporter  looking  for  signs  of  political  pro- 
test or  starvation  in  Pennsylvania  would 
come  away  with  an  empty  notebook.  Tom 
Leslie,  a  42-year-old  hammer  operator  from 
Beaver  Palls  with  20  years  In  the  industry, 
Ulustrates  the  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

In  the  good  days  he  made  as  much  as 
$200  a  week  and  averaged  96,000  a  year.  He 
saved  some  money,  but  not  much.  He  bought 
a  home  and  has  $4,000  still  to  pay  on  It.  He 
Installed  storm  windows  last  year  but  owes 
a  substantial  balance.  He  stiU  drinks  a  bot- 
tle of  beer  when  he  feels  like  it  but  not  so 
often  as  formerly.  His  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren eat  regularly. 

Wirx'S  WORK  IS  KZT 

"How  do  you  manage  It?"  he  is  asked. 

"My  wife  works  as  a  bookkeeper,"  he  says 
a  little  sheepishly. 

This  answer  is  heard  In  various  forms 
throughout  the  steel  area: 

"My  wife  does  day  work." 

"My  wife  got  a  Job  as  a  nurse's  aid." 

"My  son  brings  home  a  little  money." 

"My  wife  and  I  moved  In  with  my  mother." 

"My  folks  help  us  out." 

Tom  Leslie  has  "got  by"  for  several  other 
reasons.  He  has  worked  occasionally  with 
a  friend  who  owns  a  truck.  He  has  picked 
up  odd  carpentry  and  repair  Jobs  He  has 
drawn  $35  a  week  in  State  unemployment 
compensation.  Under  the  State-Pe<aeral  pro- 
gram he  is  entitled  to  45  weeks  of  j)ayments. 

Finally  under  the  supplementary  unem- 
ployment benefits  program  negotiated  3  years 
ago  with  the  steel  Industry  by  the  union, 
he  has  been  receiving  benefits  that  started 
at  about  $20  a  week.  They  will  run  for  a 
year.     He  has  only  one  major  complaint. 

"Too  damn  much  housework,"  he  said. 

Tom  Leslie  is  Joined  by  others  who  think 
the  benefits  may  have  saved  the  day.  These 
include  merchants  in  steel  towns  who  were 
lukewarm  about  the  welfare  program  when 
it  was  broached  back  in  1956. 


A  member  of  the  Beaver  County  Public 
Assistance  Commission  reported  that  in  2 
years  only  10  steelworkers  had  applied  for 
reUef. 

"Without  supplemental  unemplojrment 
benefits,"  he  said,  "there  would  have  been 
relief  lines  all  over  the  country." 

In  the  union's  district  15  area,  Bruce  Alex- 
ander and  Paul  Hilbert,  the  district  director, 
organized  a  community  services  program  to 
help  steelworkers  in  distress.  Banks  were 
asked  to  grant  moratoriums  on  mortgage 
payment,  and  150  agreed.  Members  were 
told  how  to  obtain  public  assistance  and  sur- 
plus food.  Medical  and  hospital  service  were 
obtained  for  men  whose  benefits  had  lapsed 
because  of  prolonged  Idleness. 

But  the  picture  has  its  shadowy  comers, 
too.  George  Combs,  a  burner  In  the  Clalrton 
plant  of  United  States  Steel,  has  been  out  of 
work  for  13  months.  He  says  he  has  not  had 
"8  hours  work  since  I  was  laid  off."  His  bene- 
fits will  run  out  in  a  few  weeks.  He  owes 
a  $400  furniture  bill.  The  store  is  waiting. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  pay  his  $42-a-month 
rent  for  an  apartment  in  a  county  housing 
project.    The  project  is  waiting. 

He  receives  a  relief  check  for  $4  every  2 
weeks.  He  sought  surplus  food  and  was 
told  he  was  Ineligible.  Now  he  finds  other 
men  with  his  seniority  called  back  to  work. 
He  Is  getting  uneasy  about  providing  for  his 
wife  and  three  children. 

TAKE   JOB    ANT   PLACE 

"111  take  a  Job  any  place,"  he  said.  "After 
more  than  a  year  this  place  don't  look  so 
good  to  me." 

In  that  Judgment,  George  Combe  is  not 
typical.  Despite  unemployment,  steelwork- 
ers are  reluctant  to  strike  out  to  new  fron- 
tiers. Their  bomes.  their  families,  their 
roots  keep  them  clustered  about  the  mills. 
In  Beaver  Valley,  Wilbert  Berarducci,  22 
years  old  and  unemployed  since  July  23, 
1957,  drove  west  a  few  weeks  ago  with  his 
wife  in  his  1946  automobile. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  In  California, 
he  received  a  telegram  from  his  mother, 
summoning  him  back  home.  He  had  been 
called  back  to  the  miU,  she  said.  Without 
funds  and  unable  to  rely  on  the  old  auto- 
mobile for  another  trip  across  the  continent, 
he  hitchhiked  home  in  5  days  only  to  find 
there  had  been  a  mlzup  and  no  Job  awaited 
him. 

"Why  did  you  come  back?"  he  was  asked. 
"Why  didn't  you  stay  out  in  California  and 
look  for  a  Job?" 

"Why,"  he  said  without  hesitation,  "this  is 
my  home  and  I'm  a  steelworker." 

One  in  Evebt  Fourteen  Idle,  XJB.  Job  Sdrvet 
Reveals 

One  worker  In  every  fourteen  was  Jobless 
last  month.  The  regular  Joint  report  of  the 
Federal  Labor  and  Commerce  Departments 
showed  4,749,000  unemployed  and  62.702.000 
employed.  The  total  of  Idle  was  424,000  be- 
low the  figure  for  the  recession  month  of 
February  1958.  but  1,628,000  above  that  for 
the  prerecesslon   month  of  February   1957. 

In  the  last  14  months  of  slump  and  recov- 
ery, more  than  3  million  workers  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  unemplojrment  Insurance  to 
which  they  were  entitled  under  regular  State 
programs.  Nine  hundred  tho\isand  of  these 
long-term  unemployed  went  on  to  use  up  all 
the  extended  protection  available  to  them 
under  the  temporary  Federal  program, 
which  went  Into  effect  9  months  ago.  No 
official  estimate  has  been  made  of  how  many 
of  these  workers  are  still  Jobless. 

The  Federal  program  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire March  31,  but  Congress  is  expected  to 
authorize  a  3-month  taperlng-off  period. 
This  woxild  prevent  an  abrupt  cutoff  in  F>ay- 
ments  to  the  300,000  who  will  still  be  on  the 
emergency  benefit  rolls  at  the  end  of  this 
month.    In  addition  to  this  group,  2,375,000 


.workers  are  registered  for  regular  State  in> 
surance  checks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1423)  to  extend  by  6 
months  the  period  for  which  additional 
benefits  to  be  paid  under  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958,  introduced  by  Mr:  Scott,  was  re-  « 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  XI  OF  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT,  RELATINQ 
TO  SHIP  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  insurance  of  ship  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Recosd. 

The  bill  (S.  1434)  to  amend  title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  insurance  of  ship  mort- 
gages, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MAcmrsoif 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secbetaxt  or  Coiciceece, 
Weishington,  D.C.,  March  11, 1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

The   President  of  the   Senate,   VS.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  draft  bill,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  provisions, 
to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  in- 
surance of  ship  mortgages. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  a  delay  In 
placing  a  mortgage  on  a  newly  constructed 
vessel,  if  the  loan  secured  by  the  mortgage 
is  to  be  used  to  make  the  downpajrment 
on  other  vessels  to  be  constructed,  without 
depriving  the  owner  of  the  privilege  of  ob- 
taining Government  insiirance  of  the  mort- 
gage. Under  existing  law  a  vessel  mortgage 
is  not  Insurable  unless  it  Is  placed  on  the 
vessel  before  the  vessel  is  delivered  by  the 
shipbuilder.  Under  the  draft  bill,  if  the 
loan  is  to  be  used  for  the  foregoing  purpose 
and  the  mortgagor  obtains  a  commitment 
before  the  keel  of  the  vessel  to  be  mortgaged 
is  laid,  the  mortgage  would  be  insurable  If 
placed  on  the  vessel  at  any  time  during  the 
vessel's  economic  life.  All  restrictions  un- 
der existing  law  would  be  applicable  In  addi- 
tion to  new  restrictions  which  would  keep 
the  substance  of  the  insurance  transaction 
the  same  as  it  is  under  existing  law,  except 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  tinder 
risk  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  draft  bill  would  make  it  possible  for 
an  operator  who  plans  to  replace  a  fieet  of 
vessels  to  pay  in  full  for  the  first  vessel  and 
to  mortgage  the  vessel  subsequently  (and 
obtain  Government  insiu-ance  of  the  mort- 
gage) to  obtain  the  downpayment  on  other 
vessels,  rather  than  mortgaging  each  new 
vessel  as  It  is  delivered  by  the  shipbuilder 
as  he  must  under  existing  law  if  his  mort- 
gages are  to  be  insurable. 
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The  draft  bill  would  thus  enable  the  op- 
erator to  arrange  his  financing  In  a  more 
flexible  way,  would  save  him  Interest,  and 
would  reduce  the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  Oovemment  would  be  under  rtak 
with   respect   to  the   vessel  mortgage. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submlaalon  of  this  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ijcwis  Ij.  SntAVSs, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statcmcnt  or  Puitposx  and  Provisions  or 
Draft  Bill  To  Amend  Tttli  XI  or  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  Amended,  With 
Respect  to  Insttrancx  or  Ship  Mortgages, 
AND  roR  Other  Purposes 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1036,  as  amended, 
by  inserting  In  title  XI  (Federal  ship  mort- 
gage Insurance)  of  that  act  a  new  section 
1107,  which  would  permit  the  prospective 
owner  of  a  vessel  that  Is  to  be  constructed 
to  delay  placing  a  mortgage  on  the  vessel 
until  some  time  after  the  vessel  has  been 
delivered  by  the  shipbuilder,  without  losing 
his  privilege  of  having  the  mortgage  Insured 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  section  is  to  per- 
mit the  prospective  owner  to  save  interest, 
and  to  reduce  the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  under 
risk  with  respect  to  the  mortgage. 

The  new  section  would  be  available  both  to 
subsidized   and   to  unsubsldlzed  operators. 

An  operator  who  plans  to  replace  his  exist- 
ing fleet  by  new  construction  that  will  be 
built  at  staggered  Intervals  over  a  period  of 
years  may  have  sufBclent  money  on  hand  to 
pay  In  full  for  the  first  ship.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  however,  if  he  does  this,  he  will  not 
later  be  able  to  mortgage  the  vessel  and  ob- 
tain Oovemment  insurance  of  the  mortgage 
In  order  to  obtain  the  downpayment  on 
future  vessels. 

If,  for  example,  an  operator  who  has  (1) 
a  fleet  of  four  ships,  (2)  plans  to  replace 
one  each  at  3-year  Intervals  at  a  cost  of  $10 
million  each,  and  (3)  a  fund  of  $10  million 
to  finance  such  replacement,  spends  the  en- 
tire ftind  to  pay  for  the  first  ship,  he  can- 
not under  existing  law,  later  obtain  an  in- 
surable mortgage  on  the  vessel  to  finance  the 
downpayment  on  the  other  three  vessels, 
because  under  existing  law  a  vessel  mort- 
gage Is  not  Insurable  unless  It  is  placed  on 
the  vessel  before  the  vessel  is  delivered  by 
the  shipbuilder.  Under  existing  law,  there- 
fore, to  finance  his  replacement  program,  the 
operator  cannot  use  bis  fund  to  pay  In  full 
for  the  first  ship,  but  must  use  his  fund  to 
make  the  minimum  downpayment  on  each 
ahlp  ( 121/3  million  If  he  receives  construc- 
tlon-dllTerentlal  subsidy)  and  must  mort- 
gage each  ship  as  It  Is  delivered  so  that  the 
mortgage  will  be  eligible  for  Government  in- 
surance. 

The  existing  law  thus  unduly  restricts  the 
operator  in  arranging  his  financing,  makes 
the  financing  more  expensive  to  the  operator 
than  Is  necessary,  and  keeps  the  United  States 
under  risk  on  the  mortgages  for  a  longer 
period  than  Is  necessary. 

The  draft  bill  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  make  a  commitment  to  the  vessel  oper- 
ator before  the  keel  on  the  first  vessel  Is 
laid,  to  Insure  any  eligible  mortgages  such 
operator,  as  mortgagor,  may  place  on  the 
vessel  at  any  time  to  obtain  the  downpay- 
ment on  other  vessels.  The  foregoing  au- 
thorization Is  subject  to  conditions  which 
win  keep  the  substance  of  the  mortgage  in- 
surance transaction  the  same  as  it  is  under 
existing  law,  except  that  the  placing  on  the 
vessel  of  the  mortgage  that  Is  to  be  Insured 
would  be  delayed  until  such  time  as  the 
operator  needs  the  money  to  make  the  down- 
payment  on  other  vessels. 


Under  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  in- 
sure a  mortgage  on  a  vessel  if  he  finds  that 
the  vessel  or  the  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  vessel  Is  to  be  operated  Is  In  his 
opinion  economically  sound  and  if  the  mort- 
gage ( 1 )  secures  a  loan  made  to  finance  con- 
struction of  the  vessel;  (2)  Involves  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  not  exceeding  8714  percent 
of  the  actual  cost  of  the  vessel,  if  the  ves- 
sel complies  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 509  of  the  act,  or  75  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  vessel  if  the  vessel  does 
not  comply  with  these  requirements;  (3) 
has  a  mortgagee  who  Is  responsible  and  able 
to  service  the  mortgage,  and  a  mortgagor 
who  possesses  the  ability,  experience,  finan- 
cial resources,  and  other  qualifications  nec- 
essary to  the  adequate  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  mortgaged  property:  (4)  se- 
cures bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations  hav- 
ing maturity  dates  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  but  not  exceeding  20 
years;  (5)  contains  amortization  provisions 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
requiring  periodic  payments  by  the  mort- 
gagor; (6)  secures  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  5  percent  per  annum,  or.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  the  lending  mar- 
ket demands  it,  not  exceeding  6  percent  per 
annum;  (7)  provides  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
application  of  the  mortgagor's  periodic  pay- 
ments (except  Interest  payments)  to  amorti- 
zation of  the  principal  of  the  mortgage;  (8) 
contains  such  terms  and  provisions  with 
respect  to  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  vessel  and  with  respect  to 
repairs,  alterations,  payment  of  taxes,  insur- 
ance, delinquency  charges,  revisions,  fore- 
closure proceedings,  anticipation  of  matu- 
rity, additional  and  secondary  liens  and 
other  matters  pertinent  to  the  security  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe; 
and  (9)  provides  that  the  mortgagor  shall 
pay  mortgagee  the  amount  of  each  mortgage 
Insurance  premium  at  least  60  days  before 
payment  of  such  charge  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  due. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  all  of  the  foregoing 
requirements  would  have  to  be  met  at  the 
time  the  mortgage  Is  to  be  Insured  except 
(1).  (2),  and  (4),  and  In  addition  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  would  have  to  be  met: 
(1)  The  vessel  Is  not  subject  to  a  mortgage 
that  has  not  been  Insured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  (2)  the  principal  obligation  of 
the  mortgage  to  be  insured  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  when  added  to  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  principal  obligations  of  prior 
mortgages  will  exceed  87 ',i  percent  or  75  per- 
cent, as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  vessel  depreciated  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent per  annum  from  the  date  the  vessel  was 
delivered  by  the  shipbuilder  to  the  date  the 
mortgage  Is  executed;  (3)  the  mortgage  has 
maturity  dates  which  do  not  exceed  a  period 
Of  20  years  from  the  date  the  vessel  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  shipbuilder;  (4)  the  purpose  of 
the  loan  secured  by  the  mortgage  is  to 
finance  the  construction  of  other  vessels  or 
both  to  refinance  a  mortgage  on  the  vessel 
which  Is  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  to  finance  the  construction  of 
other  vessels;  (5)  the  loan  agreement  for  the 
making  of  the  loan  secured  by  the  mortgage, 
or  the  mortgage  provides  that  the  loan,  ex- 
cept such  portion  as  it  has  been  agreed  will 
be  used  to  refinance  a  mortgage  on  the  vessel 
which  has  been  insured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  will  be  disbursed  by  the  mort- 
gagee to  a  shipbuilder  In  payment,  on  behalf 
of  the  mortgagor,  of  part  of  the  contract 
price  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  con- 
tracted for  by  the  mortgagor  which  has  not 
yet  been  delivered;  and  (6)  the  vessel  Is  in 
as  good  condition  as  it  would  have  been  In, 
if  it  had  been  mortgaged  immediately  upon 
delivery  of  the  vessel  by  the  shipbuilder  and 
such  mortgage  had  been  insured  by  the  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce,  and  the  mortgagor  had 
complied  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  a  ves- 
sel on  which  he  has  Insured  the  mortgage. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  therefore,  the  risk  to 
the  United  States  under  the  Insured  mort- 
gage Is  the  same  as  It  Is  under  existing  law, 
except  that  under  the  draft  bill  the  United 
States  would  not  be  under  risk  for  as  long 
as  It  Is  under  existing  law. 

Under  existing  law  IX  an  operator  has  (1) 
a  fleet  of  four  vessels,  (3)  plans  to  replace 
one  each  at  3-yesr  intervals  at  a  cost  of  SIO 
million  each,  and  (3)  a  fund  of  $10  million 
to  finance  such  replacement,  he  must  mort- 
gage each  vessel  as  it  Is  delivered  by  the 
shipbuilder  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  Oovem- 
ment mortgage  insurance.  Each  vessel, 
therefore,  would  be  subject  to  an  Insured 
mortgage  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  the  operator  could 
pay  for  the  first  vessel  In  full,  obtain  a  mort- 
gage commitment  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  mortgage  the  vessel  later  on 
to  obtain  all  or  part  of  the  down  pajrment  on 
the  other  three  vessels.  If  he  mortgages  the 
vessel  In  the  amount  of  •24  million  at  the 
end  of  3  years  to  obtain  the  downpayment 
on  the  second  vessel,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  6  years  In  the  amount  of  |2>4  million 
to  obtain  the  downpa3mient  on  the  third 
vessel,  then  at  the  end  of  9  years  he  will  be 
able  to  mortgage  the  vessel  only  in  the 
amount  of  $250,000,  because  75  percent  of 
the  depreciated  actual  cost  of  the  vessel  at 
the  end  of  9  years  would  be  $4,125,000,  and 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  prior  mort- 
gages would  be  $3,875,000. 

The  foregoing  example  Is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  the  draft  bill  could  be  used.  Under 
the  draft  bill,  an  operator  who  pays  for  his 
first  vessel  in  full  and,  before  the  keel  is 
laid,  obtains  a  commitment  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  Insure  mortgages  on 
the  vessel,  could,  at  any  time  during  the  20- 
year  life  of  the  vessel,  obtain  Government 
mortgage  Insurance  on  eligible  mortgages 
on  the  vessel  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  75 
percent  or  87 >4  percent,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  the  depreciated  actual  cost  of  the  VMsel 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  other  vessels. 


NEED  FOR  BETTER  STATE  PARK 
SYSTEMS  IN  PUBUC  LAND  STATES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  materially  assist  our  public 
land  States  in  their  efforts  to  coaserve 
and  develop  long-neglected  State  park 
and  recreation  areas.  The  bill  would 
amend  section  1  of  the  act  of  June  14. 
1926,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  4, 
1954  <68  Stat.  173).  to  permit  the  con- 
veyance of  public  lands  to  a  State  for 
public  park  purposes  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  acreage.  At  the  present 
time  a  State  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sion may  acquire  only  640  acres  yearly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1436)  to  amend  section  1 
of  the  act  of  June  14.  1926.  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat.  173; 
43  U.S.C,  sec.  869),  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bennett  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  To  a  State  such  as 
Utah,  which  is  more  than  70  percent  fed- 
erally owned,  the  present  law  has  proved 
completely  inadequate  because  most  of 
our  potential  park  and  recreation  areas 
are  on  Federal  lands  and  many  are  of 
large  size.     It  should  be  noted  that  my 
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bill  would  for  the  most  part  merely  re- 
store the  situation  as  it  existed  under 
the  1926  act  prior  to  its  amendment  in 
1954.  The  1926  act  contained  no  limita- 
tion as  to  the  acreage  which  could  be 
conveyed  to  any  one  applicant  for  public 
recreational  purposes.  When  the  sco[>e 
of  the  act  was  expanded  in  1954  to  per- 
mit disposal  of  public  lands  for  all  public 
purposes  and  to  allow  nonprofit  organ- 
izations to  acquire  the  lands  as  well  as 
local  governments,  the  640-acre  limita- 
tion was  imposed.  However,  this  new 
limitation  on  State  and  local  government 
acquisitions  has  proved  to  be  unduly  re- 
strictive on  laudable  State  efforts  to  con- 
serve and  develop  our  great  park  and 
recreation  potential. 

Under  the  1954  act.  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  discre- 
tionary, and  he  would  permit  convey- 
ances for  State  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses only  where  the  State  could  produce 
a  satisfactory  plan  for  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land.  The  existing  repay- 
ment provisions  would  remain  un- 
changed. It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  traditional  multiple-use  doctrine  will 
continue  to  prevail  on  the  lands  acquired 
by  the  States. 

HALT   VANDALISM 

My  proposed  amendment  of  the  law 
would  do  much  to  halt  growing  vandal- 
ism, negligence  and  dissipation  of  price- 
less and  irreplaceable  national  re- 
sources. In  Utah,  our  great  petrified 
forests  have  been  hauled  away  by  the 
truckload.  Indian  writings,  dwellings 
and  other  artifacts  left  by  a  now  van- 
ished people  are  being  seriously  dam- 
aged by  an  uninformed,  thoughtless  few. 
One  of  the  most  tragic  losses  was  the 
destruction  near  Blanding,  Utah,  of  the 
striking  GK}blet  of  Venus  which  had  been 
the  marvel  of  viewers  for  decades  as  it 
stood  precariously  on  its  delicate  pedes- 
tal. Evidently  vandals  threw  a  rope 
over  it,  tied  the  rope  to  car  and  wan- 
tonly pulled  it  over,  a  total  loss  to  fu- 
ture generations.  Great  damage  has 
occurred  in  other  such  unprotected 
areas  as  Goblin  Valley  and  Dead  Horse 
Point. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  neither  the  men  nor 
the  money  to  protect  the  24  million 
acres  of  public  lands  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  Utah  or  the  vast  acreage  in  other 
public  land  States.  The  fine  BLM  Direc- 
tor. Edward  Woozley.  and  his  public 
lands  aid.  Harold  Hochmuth,  have  been 
unfailingly  cooperative  and  helpful,  but 
they  are  the  first  to  admit  that  they 
cannot  police  the  vast  area  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

irrAH   PAKK   AND   BECREATION   COMMISSION 

Two  years  ago.  the  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture approved  Governor  Clyde's  recom- 
mendation that  a  park  and  recreation 
commission  be  created.  Since  that  time, 
the  five  appointed  commissioners,  their 
director,  and  staff  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  to  get  this  important  program 
under  way.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  them  for  over  a  year,  par- 
ticularly with  Chairman  Harold  P.  Fabi- 
an and  Director  C.  J.  Olsen.  The  State 
legislature  has  just  approved  $1  million 
for  the  new  commission  to  continue  its 


activities  and  to  buy  Federal  and  other 
lands  for  park  and  recreation  purposes. 

While  Federal  holdings  in  Utah  in- 
clude two  national  parks,  eight  national 
monuments,  and  seven  national  forests, 
many  of  the  State's  finest  scenic,  geo- 
logic, archeologic,  and  historic  sites  are 
on  BLM  lands.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  no  recreation  funds  or 
programs.  The  National  Park  Service  is 
struggling  to  secure  adequate  funds  just 
to  complete  the  Mission  66  program  for 
our  existing  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments to  bring  these  areas  up  to  a  mini- 
mum stage  of  development.  The  State 
of  Utah  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
it  is  prepared  to  carry  out  and  maintain 
a  program  to  protect  and  develop  park 
and  recreation  areas  in  the  State,  but  it 
is  handicapped  by  the  640-acre  limita- 
tion. The  acreage  for  a  State  park 
varies  greatly  in  size.  Frequently  such 
parks  cannot  be  properly  developed  if 
a  State  cannot  acquire  all  the  neces- 
sary acreage  at  one  time  or  have  some 
assurance  that  it  can  obtain  the  acre- 
age in  the  future. 

In  its  magnificent  report  for  1959, 
the  Utah  Park  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion listed  118  different  locations  for 
future  park  or  recreational  areas.  Of 
the  total  p>otential,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  1.7  million  acres,  the  State 
339.000  acres,  private  owners  control 
169.000  acres  and  local  communities  own 
1,400  acres.  Similar  situations  exist  in 
other  public  land  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  letters  from 
State  parks  oflBcials  in  eight  Western 
States  expressing  support  or  great  in- 
terest in  the  objectives  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

Wtoming  Star  Park  Commission. 

Shoshoni,  Wyo.,  June  23, 1958. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Olsen, 

Director,    Utah   State   Park   and    Recreation 
Commission,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Mr.  Olsen:  Your  letter  of  June  10, 
1958.  in  reference  to  possible  amendments 
to  Public  Law  387,  whereby  acquisition  of 
lands  for  State  park  and  recreation  areas 
might  be  made  without  its  present  limita- 
tions, does  interest  me. 

I  don't  have  a  copy  of  the  law  available 
Just  now,  but  I  am  familiar  with  its  general 
content.  The  vast  acreages  of  land  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government  in  many 
of  our  Western  States  makes  it  patent  that 
greater  cooperation  be  exercised  between 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  any  type  of  de- 
velopment on  such  lands. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  I  feel  that  we, 
as  a  State,  are  Interested  in  the  amendments 
to  the  law  you  have  suggested.  It  is  difficult 
to  anticipate  just  when  we  may  want  an 
area  for  recreational  development  under  this 
law,  but  I  am  sure  that  should  the  time 
come  and  the  area  exceed  640  acres,  we  would 
hate  to  be  bound  by  that  limitation. 

Legislation  which  will  open  the  way  for 
additional  Federal  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  areas  within  the 
State  would   certainly  be  of  interest. 

I  hope  this  will  reach  you  before  your 
planned  trip.  The  letter  was  somewhat  late 
in  its  arrival,  since  it  was  forwarded  on  to 
me. 

Tour  progress  in  the  matter  will  be  of 
interest  to  us. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  S.  Oddc, 

Director. 


Arizona  State  Parks  Board, 

Phoenix,  June  23, 1958. 
Mr.  C.  J-  Olsen, 

Director,    Utah   State  Park   and   Recreation 
Commission,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Mr.  Olsen  :  I  would  be  personally  in- 
terested in  having  the  law  amended  to  make 
it  possible  for  States  to  acquire,  without  acre- 
age limitations  and  cost,  potential  sites  now 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. However,  since  the  Arizona  State 
Paries  Eoard  Is  a  policymaking  board,  my  In- 
terest and  feeling  in  this  matter  cannot  be 
considered  official.  The  Arizona  State  Parks 
Board  does  not  meet  again  until  August  12 
and  13,  1958.  At  that  time  I  will  get  this 
matter  on  the  agenda  for  board  considera- 
tion. 

I  will  also  research  the  Clark-McNary  Act 
and  the  McNary-McSweeney  Act,  and  place 
this  matter  also  on  the  agenda  for  the  Au- 
gust meeting. 

I  am  sxire  that  the  Arizona  State  Parks 
Board  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
any  recommendations  which  might  further 
the  cause  of  the  State  park  and  recreation 
movement. 

Ernie  Allen,  who  has  been  visiting  with  us 
during  the  past  week  and  a  half,  will  be  In 
the  State  again  from  July  16  until  July  25. 
At  that  time  we  will  attempt  to  meet  with 
you  when  we  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Utah-Arizona  boundary.  I  will  let  you  know 
as  far  in  advance  as  f>ossible  when  we  wiU  be 
in  the  area. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  answer 
your  letters  sooner.  Travel  and  other  reasons 
caused  the  delay.  I  will  be  Interested  In 
hearing  from  you  on  the  outcome  of  your 
Washington  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dennis  McCartht, 
State  Parks  Director. 

State  Park  CTommission, 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  June  17,  1958. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Olsen, 

Director,   State  Park  and   Recreation   Com- 
mission of   Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Dear  Mr.  Olsen:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June  10,  1958,  Col.  Thomas  W.  MiUer,  chair- 
man of  the  Nevada  State  Park  Commission. 
Is  absent  from  the  State;  however,  he  wUl  be 
advised  of  your  inquiry  upon  his  return. 

Regarding  your  question  No.  1;  the  Nevada 
State  Park  Commission  is  definitely  inter- 
ested in  having  Public  Law  387  amended  to 
malce  it  possible  for  State  parks  to  acquire 
acreage  without  limitation  and  cost.  The 
present  limitation  of  640  acres  which  may 
be  conveyed  to  any  one  grantee  in  any  one 
calendar  year  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  figiu-e 
Inasmuch  as  at  present  we  have  application 
in  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  5,000  acres,  more  or 
less.  We  have  had  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lease  provisions  of  Public  Law  387  in  order  to 
have  set  aside  outstanding  scenic,  historic, 
and  recreational  areas  which  are  in  danger 
of  being  lost  or  destroyed,  and  as  you  can 
see,  it  will  take  many  years  under  the  lim- 
itation of  640  acres  per  year  to  eventually 
receive  conveyance  of  title  from  the  United 
States. 

In  reply  to  your  question  No.  2,  Chairman 
Miller  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  needed  Federal  legislation  related  to 
State  parks,  and  wiU  no  doubt  forward  to 
you  a  prompt  reply  regarding  this  matter 
upon  his  return  to  the  State. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  W.  Sqihres, 

Director. 

State  of  Colorado, 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Board, 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  16, 1958. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Olsen, 

Director,  State  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Dear  Chet:    Tour  nice  letter  of  June   10 
is  acknowledged  and  very  much  appreciated. 
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Naturally,  we  are  Tery  much  interested 
In  the  limitations  which  Public  Law  387 
makes  upon  any  acquisitions  for  State  park 
purposes,  with  which  our  board  might  be 
confronted.  We  will  probably  have  numer- 
ous occasions  whereby  the  lands  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment might  well  be  incorporated  into  po- 
teutlal  State  parks  or  State  recreation  areas, 
and,  certainly,  we  are  very  sympathetic  with 
your  views  on  the  need  for  some  changes 
in  the  law. 

I  am  certain  that  our  board  would  be  very 
much  in  favor  of  cosponsoring  any  Fed- 
eral legislation,  which  would  provide  for 
more  leniency  in  the  amount  of  acreage 
which  the  State  might  acquire  in  any  given 
calendar  year.  Certainly,  our  States,  which 
have  few  State  parks,  or,  in  our  case,  none 
at  all.  will  have  need  to  acquire  much  more 
than  the  640  acres  in  a  calendar  year.  Our 
board  has  plans  to  establish  at  least  two 
areas  each  year,  and  to  develop  one.  I  hope 
that  none  of  them  will  have  to  be  less  than 
1,000  acres  in  extent,  and  would  like  to  see 
even  greater  acreages. 

Please  advise  me  when  and  where  we  can 
be   of  service,  if  action  is  taken   to  amend 
.  the    present    law,    and    I    shall    advise    our 
Members  of  Congress  accordingly. 

Assuring  you  of  my  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Habolo  W.  Lathrop, 

Director. 

Stat*  of  Montana. 

HiGHWAT  Commission, 
Helena,  June  16,  1958. 
llr.  C.  J.  Olsxn, 

Director.    State   Park   and   Recreation    Com- 
mission, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

DxAR  Mk.  Oi-sen:  This  will  be  with  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  concerning  acquiring  title 
to  potential  State  park  sites  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

We  are  very  much  Interested  in  this  prob- 
lem and  answer  your  questions  as  follows: 
(1)  We  are  Interested  In  having  the  law 
amended  to  make  It  possible  for  States  to 
acquire,  without  acreage  limitations  and 
cost,  potential  sites  now  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  (2)  we  are 
interested  in  assisting  to  sponsor  Federal 
legislation  which  would,  If  enacted,  make  It 
possible  for  State  parks  to  cooperate  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Clark-McNary  Act  and 
the  McNary-McSweeney  Act. 

Montana  has  the  same  problem  as  Utah 
and  other  Western  States  In  acquiring  such 
acreages  of  public  domain  that  have  out- 
standing scenic  and  recreational  value,  and 
we  are  very  anxious  to  acquire  them.  Under 
existing  law,  however,  we  are  definitely  hand- 
icapped. 

Since  you  have  been  authorized  to  go  back 
to  Waahlngton,  D.C..  to  help  prepare  the 
neeenary  legislation,  may  we  suggest  that 
you  check  on  Senate  bill  1318  introduced  by 
Senators  Mursat  and  KlANsniru)  of  Montana 
and  House  Bill  3121.  These  bills  are  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  It  may  be  that 
this  pending  legislation  Incorporates  what  we 
are  looking  for  with  regard  to  public  domain 
land. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  interest  in 
this  problem  and  please  be  assured  of  our 
support. 

Very  truly  yours. 

AsRLiT  C.  RoBnrs, 

_  Director,  State  Parks  Division, 

Nkw  Mexico 
Btati  Park  OoMMnuioN. 

Santa  F;  June  }1.  J95I. 
Mr.  C.  J,  OtuivN. 

D>rertor,  Statt  Pmrka  and  JI«cr««t4ofi  Com« 
mtMioM,  Salt  Lair*  City.  VNH. 
Dka*   Ma.   OuitM;   Wt  art  dtflnitaly  In. 
urctua  In  th»  prt>pun«li  \\\  your  itttw  oX 


June  9,  1958.  Recently  we  received  a  mem- 
orandum from  James  F.  Evans,  Director  of 
Parks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  calling  our 
attention  to  Senate  bill  1318  and  House  of 
Representative  bill  3121.  These  are  to  be 
presented  as  amendments  to  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress.  These  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  turn  over  surplus 
land  to  the  State  for  recreational  use  without 
monetary  consideration. 

You  no  doubt  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, a  copy  of  information  release,  dated 
April  16,  1958.  This  simply  reiterates  pol- 
icies expressed  in  the  past  which  have  not 
been  carried  out  at  State  levels.  The  acqui- 
sition of  land  for  States  is  still  a  cumbersome 
limited  procedure.  We  have  a  case  of  ours 
which  Is  almost  too  ridiculous  to  relate.  In 
a  park  created  about  1934  there  were  in- 
cluded eleven  40-acre  tracts  of  BLM  land. 
This  was  during  the  CCC  days  and  appar- 
ently the  transfer  of  the  Federal  land  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  was  never  completed. 
It  was  fenced  In  and  always  considered  as 
part  of  the  park.  We  have  been  trying  for 
over  2  years  now  to  obtain  title  to  this 
land.  A  first  appraisal  was  figured  at  a 
higher  price  than  land  sells  for  In  the  Im- 
mediate area.  We  asked  for  a  second  ap- 
praisal. The  second  appraisal  was  almost 
twice  as  high  as  the  first  one.  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  640-acre  limitation  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  State  park  developments  or  the 
conservation  of  land  for  future  public  rec- 
reational  use. 

It  is  our  thought  that  these  lands  which 
have  little  or  no  value,  in  comparison  with 
their  recreational  use,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  State  without  cost  and  without  limi- 
tation as  to  the  number  of  acres  to  be  ac- 
quired in  one  year.  We  further  agree  that 
there  should  be  Federal  aid  for  the  basic  im- 
provements of  certain  areas  within  the 
tracks  obtained  for  the  development  of  pub- 
lic recreational  use. 

We  also  feel  that  there  should  be  legisla- 
tion Introduced  that  would  permit  States  to 
acquire  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  any  or 
all  land  around  a  reservoir  project  except 
that  which  Is  actually  needed  for  the  ad- 
ministration area  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
We  very  definitely  feel  that  there  should  be 
a  closer  relationship  between  National  Park 
Services  and  the  various  States  In  protecting 
and  acquiring  areas  to  be  used  In  the  future. 
You  have  no  doubt  noted  that  already  there 
are  indications  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Mission  66  will  not  meet  the  future  re- 
quirements of  their  areas.  One  of  the  most 
practical  ways  of  meeting  annual  increases 
of  people  going  to  recreational  areas.  Is  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  State  for  developing  new 
areas,  which  the  States  will  further  Improve 
and  administer,  after  using  a  reasonable 
amount  of  Federal  funds  for  basic  improve- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  very  desirable  for  Western 
States,  particularly  the  four  States  that  Join 
at  a  common  corner,  to  combine  their  efforts 
In  a  realistic  program  for  future  develop- 
ment of  areas  that  are  necessary  to  accomo- 
date the  tourist  travelers. 

I  could  go  on  Indefinitely  on  this  subject 
but  I  assure  you  we  are  Interested  in  any 
bills  that  win  approach  the  particular  solu- 
tion that  we  have. 
Yours  truly. 

Don  La  Noux. 
Administrative  As$istant. 

Statx  or  Oregon. 
Stats  Hiqhwat  Dkpartmsnt. 

Saltm,  /una  tS,  Jf5«. 
Mr.  O.  J.  Oloxn, 

Difctor,  Statt  Pnrk  and  Jlecr#aHon  Commit- 
aton.  Salt  Lalc«  City,  Vtah, 
D«Aa  Mr  Omn ;  I  hnvt  youf  laUtr  of  Juna 
10,  rautiv*  to  yo\ur  rKiuMt  In  tht  chanitni 


of  the  Federal  requirements  to  limit  State 
acquisition  to  640  acres  of  Federal  land  dur- 
ing any  1  calendar  year. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  prepared  by  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Interagency  Subcommittee  on 
Recreation  on  this  subject,  together  with 
some  other  subjects  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  you.  We  are  definitely  opftosed  to 
the  640-acre  limitation  and  will  go  along 
a  considerable  way  on  this  matter.  I  might 
tell  you  that  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Oregon  delegation  In  Congress  last  Janu- 
ary and  It  seemed  they  were  all  very  much 
in  favor  of  It.  There  is  some  opposition  In 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  however, 
they  did  advise  me  that  there  was  some 
possibility  of  getting  that  changed.  I  hope 
that  you  are  successful  in  getting  some  ac- 
tion on  this. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  H.  Armstrong. 
State  Parka  Superintendent. 

Department  or  Pvblic  Lands, 

Boise,  Idaho,  June  23, 1958. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Olsen. 
Director  of  State  Parks, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Dear  Chet:  Your  letter  addressed  to  Jack 
Emmert  has  been  referred  to  me  to  reply  to 
that  part  pertaining  to  the  sponsoring  of 
Federal  legislation  which  would  proTlde  for 
cooperation  with  the  SUtes  In  developing 
State  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

I  believe  that  Idaho  would  be  willing  to 
participate  In  sponsoring  legislation  of  this 
kind,  particularly  since  there  Is  but  one  Fed- 
eral monument  wholly  within  the  State  of 
Idaho.  This  U  a  matter  for  the  land  board 
to  resolve  and  I  shall  bring  the  question  be- 
fore the  board  at  the  next  regular  meeting, 
which  will  be  the  early  part  of  July.  The 
board  may  be  willing  to  cooperate,  even 
though  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  to  send 
a  man  to  Washington.  Perhaps  we  could 
Join  you  In  our  efforts  and  you  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
law's  being  amended  to  permit  the  Sut«s  to 
acquire  potential  recreation  sites  without 
limitation.  By  the  time  we  could  acquire 
those  desired.  It  Is  more  than  likely  that 
other  interests  would  have  absorbed  the  areas 
and  our  State  would  be  without  those  sites 
that  would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  ovir  park 
program. 

Thank  you  for  writing  Mr.  Emmert  In  this 
matter  and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
have  a  visit  with  you  In  the  near  future, 
which  should  be  of  benefit  to  both  States. 

With  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Arthxtr  Wilson. 
State  Land  Commissioner. 

MANT    states    have    A    SIMILAR    NEED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  national  conference  on  State 
parks  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  Itas- 
ca State  Park.  Minn..  In  1957.  which 
urges  revocation  of  the  640-acre  limit, 
together  with  2  tables  showing  the 
amount  of  Federal  lands  in  each  State 
and  the  amount  under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  Utah  State  Senate  and  House 
passed  resolutions  in  the  waning  mo- 
mentfi  of  the  recently  concluded  session 
of  the  legislature,  recommending  re- 
moval of  the  640-acre  UmluUon.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  also 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  polnl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  retolu- 
tlona  were  oiUeicU  to  Ue  prinUn)  In  tht 
Rtcono, 
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Resolution  Adopted  bt  thc  National  Com- 
rERENCB  on  Statx  Parks  at  Its  AnirvAL 
MirriNc  Held  at  Itasca  Statx  Park,  Minn., 
on  SErrxMBKR  18-21. 1Q57 

Whereas  the  act  of  June  4.  1954  (68  SUt. 
178  43  US.C.  1952  ed.,  supp.  m,  sec.  869). 
amends  the  Recreation  Act  of  June  14,  1926 
(44  Stat.  741),  to  limit  conveyances  of  land 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  State 
and  local  agencies  for  public  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes  to  640  acres  In  any  1  year; 
and 

Whereas  this  limitation  prevents  many  of 
the  State  park  agencies  for  acquiring  needed 
park  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  additional  State  park 
lands  is  Increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  States 
are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  needs: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rc.iolied,  That  the  Recreation  Act  should 
be  further  amended  to  revoke  the  640-acre 
limitation  so  far  as  It  Is  applicable  to  State 
park  agencies,  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committees,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Housx  RxaoLunoN  5 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  and  the 
President  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  acres  of  public  lands  which  the 
State  may   acquire 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  o/  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Utah— 

Whereas  under  the  Recreation  Act  of  June 
14,  1936.  as  now  amended  and  in  effect,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  limited  to  not 
more  than  640  acres  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  which  may  be  conveyed  to 
any  one  grantee  In  any  one  calendar  year; 
and 

Whereas  this  limitation  is  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  the  State  of  Utah  and  to  the  Utah 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  in 
the  development  of  its  planned  State  park 
system,  and  In  the  acquisition,  preservation, 
and  protection  of  areas  which  should  be  In- 
corporated Into  and  protected  by  said  State 
park  system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Utah.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  Sutes  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  amend  the 
Recreation  Act  of  June  14,  1926,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  to  a  State,  without  acreage  or  other 
limitation,  any  public  lands  within  such 
State  for  State  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  state  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  I^residing  Officer  of  the  UB. 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Utah. 

Sknatx  Resolution  6 

Resolution  objecting  to  limitation  of  public 
lands 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  33d  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Utah— 

Whereas  under  the  Recreation  Act  of  June 
14,  1936,  as  now  amended  and  in  effect,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  limited  to  not 
more  than  640  acres  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  SUtes  which  may  be  conveyed 
to  any  one  grantee  In  any  one  calendar  year: 
and 

Whereas  this  limitation  U  s  stvsrf  handi- 
cap to  the  SUU  of  UUh  and  to  tht  Utah 
Bute  Park  and  RsortaUon  Commission  in 
tht  dtvslopmtnt  of  lU  planntd  BUM  park 
syatsm,  and  In  the  aoquUltlon,  prMsrvaUoa, 
•ud  protsctton  of  arvAs  which  should  bt  la* 
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corporated  Into  and  protected  by  said  State 
park  system :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  33d  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  amend  the 
Recreation  Act  of  June  14,  1926,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  to  a  State,  without  acreage  or  other 
limitation,  any  public  lands  within  such 
State  for  State  park  and  recreation  purposes; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Utah. 

OTHER    PtJRPOSES   OF  THE   BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Inadvertently  the 
1954  act  establishing  acreage  limitations 
has  led  to  unequal  treatment  for  the 
various  States  and  other  governmental 
entities.  The  1954  act  refers  to  the  dis- 
position of  public  lands  to  a  "State,  Ter- 
ritory, county,  municipality,  or  other 
State,  Territorial,  or  Federal  instrumen- 
tality or  political  subdivision."  The  word 
"instrumentality"  has  been  construed  by 
the  Department  in  its  usual  sense,  and, 
therefore,  a  State  agency  must  have  the 
authority  to  hold  lands  In  its  own  name 
if  it  is  to  qualify  as  an  Instrumentality 
within  the  meaning  of  the  1954  act. 

If  a  State  agency  cannot  qualify  as  an 
instrumentality,  any  land  which  it  ac- 
cepts under  the  1954  act  must  be  charged 
against  the  sum  of  640  acres  which  the 
State  is  permitted  to  accept  within  the 
year.  This  means  that  a  State  the  agen- 
cies of  which  cannot  qualify  as  instru- 
mentalities can  take  only  640  acres  an- 
nually, while  a  State  the  agencies  of 
which  are  able  to  qualify  as  instrumen- 
talities can  acquire  640  acres  annually 
for  each  of  those  qualifying  agencies  in 
addition  to  640  acres  annually  for  itself 
as  a  State.  Thus,  instead  of  the  acreage 
which  each  State  may  receive  being  de- 
termined by  the  1954  act,  the  amount 
that  a  State  may  receive  depends,  in 
reality,  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the 
State  law. 

The  bill  is  Intended  to  make  the  act 
uniform  in  its  practical  application  by 
applying  the  limitation  against  each  of 
the  programs  of  a  State  rather  than  by 
applying  the  limitation  to  a  State  and 
to  each  of  its  instrumentalities.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  proposed  bill  the  high- 
way, forestry,  police,  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  a  State,  whether 
or  not  they  qualify  as  instrumentalities, 
would  be  permitted  to  secure  up  to  640 
acres  each.  A  similar  case  of  unequal 
treatment  may  sometimes  arise  because 
projects  which  in  some  States  are  im- 
dertaken  at  the  county  or  other  subordi- 
nate level  may  in  certain  States  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  State  level.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  help  to  rectify 
this  matter. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  permits 
the  various  State  park  agencies  to  receive 
title  directly  to  the  lands  acquired  under 
the  1926  act  where  it  Is  permitted  by 
State  law.  This  Is  done  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  In  some  States  of  requiring 
the  State  legislature  to  formally  transfer 
the  lands  in  queiUon  from  the  SUtt  to 
the  State  park  boai'd, 


This  is  not  a  hastily  conceived  bill,  but 
is  the  product  of  many  months  of  study 
and  negotiation,  and  merits  the  approval 
of  Congress.  Because  many  States  will 
be  benefited  by  my  proposed  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  imtil  March  23,  1959.  in  the 
event  that  other  Senators  may  wish  to 
join  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk  as 
requested. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands  and  percentage  of 
total  State  acreage ;  also  a  table  showing 
lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  of  June  30,  1957,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  State  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bute 

Burean  of 

Land 

Mana«!ement 

lands  (acres) 

Percent 

of  total 

State 

acreai;e 

Alabama ......... . 

16,000 

13.093.000 

8.000 

16. 867. 000 

8,  345, 000 

4,000 

11,915,000 

i,mo 

4.000 
5,000 

101.000 

11.000 

6,714.000 

13.000 

47.948.000 

14,536,000 

81.000 

41,000 

U492:000 

278,000 

24,404,000 

471.000 

2^000 

17,176^000 

298,925,000 

Aritona ..... ........;.... 

l&O 

Arkansas 

IslS 

Colomdo 

12.4 

Flnrida 

Id:iho . ..... 

Kansiis 

22.5 

L(>ui.«inna  

Mirhiran 

Mintusou ^— ^ 

.VI  is-sissippl ... ............ 



Montana . 

7.2 

Nebraska . 

Nevada  

fi8.2 

New  Mi-xioo ........ 

ia7 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

a.i 

8ouU)  Dakota 

Itah    

46.3 

Washington . ... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming            .,     , 

»..5 

Alaska 

81.8 

Total  United  States 

486,353,000 

ao.9 

Land.<;  owned  Percent 

hy  Federal 

of  6ta(« 

State 

Uovemment 
June  30,  1967 

area 

(acres) 

Alabama    ................ 

1. 075.  000 
32,415.000 

3  3 

Arizona „ _.. 

44.6 

Arkansas 

2.979.000 

8.8 

ralifomta 

4«.  19.V  000 
24. 01(%.  000 

4fi  1 

Colorado 

36.1 

Coiuiecticut 

.^ooo 

.2 

Delaware 

32,000 

2.:> 

Diyfrict  of  Columbia 

11.000 

3.  va.  ono 

38.7 

Florida 

9.7 

Georgia «. ....... 

1.998,000 

5.3 

Idaho 

34.487.000 

66.1 

iUinois 

412.000 

1.2 

Indiana... ..... . 

335.000 

1.4 

Iowa    . ... 

122.000 
341.000 
973.  (100 

.3 

Kaiisaii...... .... . 

.fi 

Kentucky... 

3.8 

I.f)nl.«iana............. . 

I,fi03.n00 

i2.vnnn 
233.000 

h<i.  000 

8.23Konn 

3.7 

Maine  .................... 

.fi 

Mai  A'land....................... 

3.5 

N I  a^'-^aehii.si^tts.  ................. 

1.2 

Mlchlpan ..........^^...... 

8.9 

N1  inne^tta  ..................... 

3.  VA.  (UO 
1,510.000 

tii 

AI  l.'<sl.S.s||lUl ............. 

A.0 

Ntljcmurl 

l.fl'l.OOO 

aa,oi».(ioo 

0U,000 
ei.««4,0lK> 

S.  8 

Montana........................ 

an.0 

.Sebrunka. ...................... 

1.4 

NevMila 

r.7 

.New  niini|i«htrv 

•w,Qno 

110 

.\ew  Jt<r'«i'V  .  .........a 

W.QOO 

ff,  411,  ceo 

ll»,QQO 

to 

\'bw  Me\li<o. ................... 

U.i 

New  York 

s 

Nwlh  Carttlina.. 

\.w%<m 

a* 

Nrath  UukvUa........ 

i,«r.(«o 

M 

Ohio  .        .  .«...«, 

INJW 

(tkltilmnMU...... ............... 

WklJUA 

If 

\Ma'  t  It  ......«....«.«........«•% 

SUttHt,MM 

44.1 
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state 

Lands  owned 

by  Federal 

Qovernment 

Juno  30  1057 

(acres) 

Percent 

Of  State 

are* 

T*pnn^vlvnnia  -  ...... ... 

649.000 

8.000 

1,084.000 

3,200.000 

1,870. 000 

2,  K¥).  000 

36. 4H4. 000 

24«.  000 

2. 122. 000 

ia,6fi<J.000 

034.000 

1.782.000 

29.  8."i3. 000 

362.  f.7.-«.  000 

1.0 

Hh<><le  Island       ................ 

1.2 

South  i'arolina.... ...... 

5.6 

■>5outh  Dakota ...... 

6.5 

Tennessee     . .......... 

5.9 

Tetas .. 

l.fi 

Vtah 

69.2 

Vormont      ........... 

4.2 

Virpinla    .. ... 

as 

WtLshinston  ..... ... 

29.6 

West  V'iruinla ..... 

6.1 

Wisconsin .... 

5.1 

Wyoming 

47.8 

Alaska 

09.2 

Total,  United  States 

771, 226. 000 

34.0 

A  UNIVERSITY  OP  AMERICAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  first  day  of  this  session  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive Hale  Boggs,  of  Louisiana,  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  providing  for  a 
study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas. 

This  is  a  proposal  in  which  I  have  been 
interested  for  quite  some  time,  and  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  learn  that  Repre- 
sentative Boggs  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  this  area.  He  is  known,  and  justly  so, 
as  a  great  friend  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  University 
of  the  Americas,  if  it  is  feasible,  would 
Indeed  be  a  major  step  in  cementing  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  It  could  do  much  to 
foster  the  cultural,  scientific  and  other 
relations  which  are  so  vital  in  maintain- 
ing harmonious  and  fruitful  relation- 
ships among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  is  identical  with 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  the  joint  resolution,  together 
with  a  preliminary  report  on  the  matter 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  State  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  during  the  84th 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  pre- 
liminary report  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79) 
providing  for  a  study  of  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  Uni- 
versity of  the  Americas,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

Whereas  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere have  developed  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations 
through  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Increasing  degree  of  cultural, 
economic,  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  Republics 
of  Latin  America  warrants  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  availability  of  educational 
faculties  which  will  contribute  to  a  further 
appreciation  of  the  mutual  problems  arising 
from  these  relations:  and 


Whereas  an  effective  means  of  serving  this 
desirable  goal  would  be  provided  by  the  fa- 
cilities of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  university  ac- 
cessible to  the  students  and  professors  of 
all  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
by  a  curriculum  specially  drawn  to  Impart 
deeper  understanding  of  those  legal,  social, 
commercial,  and  political  problems  common 
to  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas  the  existence  of  a  university  of 
this  character  would  afford  superior  oppor- 
tunities for  students  and  professors  from  all 
parts  of  the  Americas  to  develop  closer  per- 
sonal relationships  to  expand  the  Inter- 
change of  Ideas,  skills,  and  culture,  and  to 
further,  through  the  opportunities  thus  pro- 
vided. Increased  understanding  among  the 
peoples  concerned:   Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  the  University 
of  the  Americas  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  the  Members  of  the  Senate  (not 
more   than  one  from  any  political   party); 

(2)  Two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (not  more 
than  one  from  any  political  party) ; 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  the  presidents  of  such 
universities  as  wUl  provide  representation 
from  the  principal  geographical  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(d)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281.  283.  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99) . 

(e)  The  Commission  sbaU  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(f)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study. 
Including  consultations  with  officials  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  possibility  and  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  University  of  the 
Americas,  to  be  a  center  of  higher  education 
for  the  people  of  all  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

(b)  In  making  such  study  the  Commission 
shall  consider  all  possible  factors  bearing 
upon  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  uni- 
versity of  the  type  contemplated  by  this 
Joint  resolution,  and  the  prospects  for  its 
acceptance  and  successful  operation.  The 
Commission  shall  recommend  a  possible  site 
for  such  university,  and  In  the  selection  of 
such  site  the  Commission  shall  give  con- 
slderaUon  to  geographical  accessibility, 
climate,  and  the  availability  of  existing 
facilities. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings  r.nd  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  tne 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  executive  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  Information,  sug- 


gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution;  and  each 
such  department  or  agency  may  furnish  such 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  directly  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress:  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  each  receive  $50  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  th«  departments  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  SUt.  810) . 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  as 
authorized  in  this  Joint  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000.  and  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authorization  con- 
tained In  section  401  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1957,  and  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty 
days  after  the  submission  of  such  report. 

The  preliminary  report  presented  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  is  as  follows: 

Pkeliminabt  Stvdt  or  Means  or  Stkxngth- 

ENING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIE8  Or  THE  AME*- 

ICAS  WrrH  Special  Retekencx  to  the  Pos- 
sran^rrr  or  Establishing  a  Unxvessitt  or 
THE  Americas 

I.    INTEODUCnOI* 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  174,  84th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  providing  for  a  study  of 
the  possibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  University  of  the  Americas,  which  was 
sponsored  Jointly  by  Senators  Manstold  and 
Knowland,  was  introduced  by  Senator 
MANsriELO  In  the  Senate  on  May  16,  1956. 
The  resolution  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  which  would  explore 
the  poeslblllty  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  great  university  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere as  a  center  of  higher  education  for 
the  people  of  all  the  American  Republics. 
(Identical  resolutions  were  Introduced  In 
the  House  as  follows:  H.J.  Res.  635  by  Mr. 
BoGCS  on  June  5.  1956.  H.J.  Res.  641  by  Mr. 
Morrison  on  June  6.  1956.  and  H.J.  Res. 
699  by  Mr.  Fascell  on  July  25,  1956.) 

In  response  to  a  request  for  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  following  preliminary 
statement  on  means  of  strengthening  the 
educational  bonds  among  the  Americas,  with 
special  reference  to  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  a  University  of  the  Americas,  has 
been  prepared. 

In  both  E^irope  and  America  the  idea  of 
an  international  university,  either  world- 
wide or  regional  in  character,  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  as  a  promising  means  of 
furthering  understanding  among  nations 
early  In  the  20th  century.  Following  the 
First  World  War  many  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  university  were 
brought  before  the  League  of  Nations.     The 
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Commission  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  oi 
the  League,  after  thorough  study  of  the 
proposals,  concluded  that  obstacles,  which 
at  that  time  seemed  insurmountable,  etood 
In  the  way  of  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
of  an  international  university.  The  Com- 
ml(Elon  recommended.  Instead,  a  more 
modest  project  for  a  federation  of  the  In- 
stitutions which.  In  the  different  countries, 
were  devoting  themselves  to  the  teaching 
of  those  matters  which  were  Indispensable 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  world 
and  International  relations.  An  Interna- 
tional university  established  in  Brussels  In 
1920.  which  only  reached  Its  first  stage  of 
development,  had  to  close  its  doors  In  1923 
because  of  lack  of  financial  support. 

In  Europe  a  number  of  Important  Insti- 
tutes were  established  to  deal  with  Inter- 
national problems.  Among  these  was  the 
Hague  Academy  of  International  Law,  which 
was  established  as  a  truly  international  In- 
stitution and  which  since  Its  opening  in 
1924,  has  ranked  among  the  foremost  insti- 
tutes for  Intern.itlonal  studies.  Created 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  the 
academy  has  had  continued  financial  sup- 
port from  \JJ8.  foundations. 

In  the  meantime  Interest  in  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  university  was  increasing  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Both  Puerto  Rico  and 
Panama  had  been  proposed  as  appropriate 
centers  for  the  establishment  of  such  an 
Institution.  Panama  especially  had,  since 
1912,  been  trying  to  develop  support  for  a 
Pan-American  University  within  Its  bor- 
ders. At  both  the  third  and  eighth  Pan- 
American  Congresses  recommendations  were 
made  supporting  the  establishment  of  a 
Pan-American  University  in  Panama. 

Finally  an  Inter-Amerlcan  university  was 
established  in  Panama  In  October.  1943.  A 
convention  on  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Univers- 
ity was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  21 
American  republics  meeting  In  Panama 
September  27  to  October  4.  1943.  for  the  First 
Conference  of  Ministers  and  Directors  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  American  Republics.  The  Uni- 
ted States  signed  with  certain  reservations. 

The  convention,  which  was  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  the  several  governments,  provided 
that  the  Panamanian  Qovernment  would 
donate  to  the  new  institution,  the  lands, 
equipment  and  financial  endowment  formerly 
belonging  to  the  National  University  of 
Panama.  The  Governments  of  the  Repub- 
lics were  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  of  the  university  and  to  the  ex- 
penses of  construction  and  equipment  on  a 
proportional  basis.  Scholarships  would  be 
made  available  to  students  of  each  Amer- 
ican country  In  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  maintenance  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

According  to  Its  statute  the  university  was 
to  have  autonomy  In  all  Its  Internal  activ- 
ities. Its  administrative  board  was  to  be 
composed  of  heads  of  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sions of  the  American  Republics  accredited 
to  Panama,  or  those  whom  the  respective 
Governments  might  designate,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  A  comprehensive  program  of  regu- 
lar Instruction  on  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  was  to  be  offered  In  the  new 
university,  with  special  emphasis  on  courses 
and  faculties  for  research  on  the  cultural 
problems  which  affect  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

While  waiting  for  the  ratification  by  the 
American  States  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Inicr-American  University,  the  new  institu- 
tion began  to  operate  on  a  transitory  statute. 
When,  however,  the  only  State  to  ratify  the 
canventlon  was  Venezuela,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  decided,  in  1946,  to  return  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  University  to  Its  former  status  as 
a  national  university,  while  awaiting  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention.  Since  that  time 
th;re  has  been  no  sufficient  coordinated  ef- 


fort on  the  part  of  the  American  States  to 
reactivate  the  Inter-American  University  In 
Panama. 

In  recent  years  the  U.N.  agencies  and  the 
OAS  have  been  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment, on  a  small  scale,  of  International  edu- 
cational centers  which  give  training  In  spe- 
cialized fields  at  the  college  level.  For  ex- 
ample. UNESCO,  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Latin  American  Regional  Center  (CREFAL) 
at  Patzcuaro.  Mexico,  In  1950,  has  undertaken 
a  regional  educational  project  which,  in  or- 
ganization. Is  truly  International.  The  work 
of  the  center  Is  carried  on  at  the  college  level. 
The  staff,  administrative  and  professional.  Is 
drawn  not  only  from  different  countries  of 
the  Region,  but  also  from  a  few  countries  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  student  body 
Is  composed  of  teams  of  students  sent  by 
those  American  States  which  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  the  work  of  the  center.  The  OAS 
cooperates  with  UNESCO  In  financing  the 
work  of  the  center. 

n.  discussion  or  problems  involved  in  the 

CRKATIOM    or   AN    INTESMATIOMAL    VNIVERSrrT 

One  of  the  most  controversial  questions  In 
the  whole  field  of  International  intellectual 
cooperation  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  question  of  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional university,  either  worldwide  or  re- 
gional In  character.  While  the  universities 
of  many  nations  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  their  international  role  In  the 
modem  world  and  are  taking  on  more  of  an 
international  character,  in  part  through 
their  partlclpmtlon  In  official  and  private 
programs  of  International  educational  ex- 
change Involving  the  exchange  of  profes- 
sors, research  specialists  and  students,  there 
Is  In  existence  no  truly  International  uni- 
versity Which,  with  an  international  staff 
and  an  International  student  body,  directs 
primary  attention  toward  the  development 
of  better  understanding  of  the  common  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  problems  of  all 
nations  or  of  a  group  of  nations. 

The  idea  of  a  great  international  univer- 
sity, challenging  as  It  is,  has  proved  to  be 
dlffleult  of  realization.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  not  been  ripe  for  it.  The  several  at- 
tempts made  during  the  20th  century  to  es- 
tablish such  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing on  a  worldwide  or  regional  scale  did  not 
meet  with  lasting  succees. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  when  there 
Is  so  much  emphasis  on  international  organi- 
zation, and  when  programs  of  international 
cultural  relations  have  come  to  play  such  an 
Important  role  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, a  review  of  the  idea  of  an  International 
university  and  its  possible  realization  is 
timely. 

An  analysis  of  recent  effOTts  to  establish 
an  international  university  brings  to  the  fore 
a  number  of  problems,  some  of  which  wovild 
seem  to  be  of  special  importance  to  those 
considering  the  proposal  for  ttie  creation 
of  a  university  of  tlae  Americas  as  presented 
In  resolution  174. 

The  creation  of  a  great  Inter-Amerlcan 
imiverslty,  like  that  of  any  great  national 
university,  would  be  a  slow,  very  complex, 
and  expensive  process.  If  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
university  is  to  have  a  chance  of  success  it 
will  have  to  come  into  being  as  the  result 
of  a  very  real  need  recognised  by  the  Ameri- 
can States.  Otherwise  they  will  not  give 
it  the  moral  and  financial  support  needed 
for  Its  creation  and  continuing  existence. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Inter- 
American  University  in  Panama,  with  Its 
well-developed  plan  for  International  or- 
ganization, never  actually  existed  as  an  In- 
ternational institution  was  the  lack  of  sup- 
port from  most  of  the  American  Republics. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  international  Institution  of 
higher  learning  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  predominating  opinion  In  university 
circles  that  the   usefulness  of  an   Interna- 


tional university  would  be  very  limited  and 
would  not  Justify  the  enormous  effort  and 
expense  that  its  creation  would  necessitate. 
Without  the  strong  support  fo  the  universi- 
ties of  the  several  American  countries  as 
well  as  of  universities  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  without  continuing  opportunities 
for  close  collaboration  Tvlth  them  in  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  Interchange, 
the  new  international  university  would  find 
it  impossible  to  develop  as  a  great  institu- 
tion. 

The  question  of  financial  support  for  an 
International  university  raises  very  serious 
problems.  The  establishment  of  a  new  In- 
stitution of  this  kind,  adequately  equipped 
with  buildings,  libraries,  laboratories,  and  so 
on,  and  adequately  staffed,  would  require 
enormous  financial  resources.  If  it  seems 
preferable  to  make  one  of  the  national  uni- 
versities the  international  university  of  the 
future,  the  reorganization,  with  all  that  It 
involves,  would  also  call  for  large  funds  al- 
though the  expense  viould  not  be  as  great 
as  for  a  new  institution.  There  is  also  the 
question  as  to  whether  all  the  governments 
would  be  able  to  or  inclined  to  contribute 
flnanciaUy  to  an  International  university  lo- 
cated In  another  country  to  the  detriment, 
perhaps,  of  their  own  national  Institutions 
of  higher  learning.  While  private  funds.  In- 
cluding foundation  funds,  might  be  sought, 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find 
the  large  sums  needed  to  finance  the  estab- 
lishment of  even  a  small  university  from 
these  sources. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  Involved 
In  the  administration  and  staffing  of  an  in- 
ternational organization  (m*  Institution  of 
which  such  International  bodies  as  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
are  weU  aware.  The  development  of  an 
effective  administrative  and  professional 
staff,  composed  of  nationals  of  different 
countries  with  very  different  cultures.  Is  a 
complicated  process  Involving  many  kinds 
of  adjustments  whUe  developing  an  esprit 
de  corps  in  a  new  international  institution. 
This  process  of  living  together  and  working 
together  on  problems  of  common  concern  is 
an  extremely  Important  element  in  the  de- 
velopment of  international  understanding, 
which  is  one  of  the  major  alms  of  the  inter- 
national university,  but  it  calls  for  much 
understanding  of  peoples  and  their  cultures 
and  of  methods  of  bringing  them  together 
in  a  common  cause. 

Only  an  international  staff  of  the  highest 
quality  would  draw  a  high  level  student 
body.  One  of  the  questions  in  creating  a  new 
Inter-Amerlcan  university  would  be  whether 
or  not  outstanding  professors  In  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  could  or  would  leave  their 
posts  to  participate  in  a  new  university  ven- 
ture where  they  would  not  have  some  of  the 
perquisites  that  they  now  have — tenure, 
provisions  for  retirement,  and  so  on.  In 
time  the  new  university  might  be  able  to 
regulate  such  matters,  but  in  the  beginning 
the  finding  of  an  expert  staff  might  t>e  diffi- 
cult, especially  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
national  universities  of  the  area  would  not 
want  to  release  their  l>est  professors. 

Another  problem  of  serious  import  would 
be  that  of  the  equivalence  of  degrees  and  the 
validity  of  diplomas.  One  concept  of  an  in- 
ternational university  is  that  of  a  kind  of 
•uperinstltutlon  of  higher  learning  award- 
ing diplomas  valid  in  all  counties  and  substi- 
tuting itself,  so  to  speak,  for  the  national 
universities.  Such  a  concept  would  not  only 
be  dangerous  to  the  latter,  but  would  be  un- 
realisable  at  this  time.  Moreover,  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity  of  degrees  and  diplomas 
continues  to  present  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  In  the  whole  field  of  international 
educational  relations  in  spite  of  continuing 
efforts  to  solve  It.  It  might  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  establish  for  the  degrees  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan     university     a     purely     academic. 
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■clentlflc  or  honorary  validity,  but  It  1«  cer- 
tain that  all  the  Republics  would  not  accept 
these  degrees  for  the  exercise  of  the  profes- 
sions. 

Finally,  some  of  the  moet  basic  problems  In 
organizing  an  Inter-Amerlcan  university 
would  be  those  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  for  an  international 
Institution  such  as  that  suggested  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  174  "a  currlculiun  specially 
drawn  to  Impart  deeper  understanding  of 
those  legal,  social,  commercial  and  political 
problems  common  to  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere."  While  recognizing  the 
important  contribution  that  study  along 
these  lines  in  an  international  institution 
might  make  to  better  inter -American  rela- 
tions, the  question  must  be  raised  as  to  how 
to  balance  the  national  needs  of  the  several 
States,  which  are  sending  their  youth  to  be 
educated  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  center,  with 
the  International  character  and  alms  of  the 
university.  How.  In  this  internationally 
oriented  institution,  can  an  education  be 
given  which  would  enable  the  students  both 
to  understand  and  to  exercise  their  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  futvire  careers  in  business  or  the  pro- 
fessions in  their  home  countries?  Although 
the  inter-American  university  might  be  es- 
pecially qualified  to  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  the  international  field,  there  are 
not  too  many  opportunities  available  for  ca- 
reers in  the  foreign  service  and  other  gov- 
ernment services,  teaching  and  certain  kinds 
of  business  enterprises  which  Involve  Inter- 
national trade  and  commerce,  for  which 
training  In  international  relations  would  bo 
of  great  importance. 

Zn.   COMCI.TT8IONS 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  states  in  its  report  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  174  (Report  No. 
2671.  84th  Congress.  2d  session.  July  20. 
1956),  "the  increasing  degree  of  cultural 
and  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  its  neighbors  to  the  South  war- 
rants the  development  of  educational  fa- 
cilities which  would  contribute  to  the  greater 
appreciation  of  mutual  problems  confronted 
toy  our  peoples."  The  suggestion  that  one 
way  to  serve  this  goal  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  University  of  the  Americas,  is  one 
that  Is  well  worth  consideration.  However, 
while  many  of  the  ideas  tiehlnd  the  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  such  a  university  are 
sound,  a  project  of  such  magnitude  and 
complexity  would  be  extremely  difficult  of 
realization,  at  least  in  any  immediate  fu- 
ture. The  prospects  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  proposal  by  the  American  States,  all 
of  whom  would  have  to  contribute  largely 
of  their  educational  funds  for  the  support 
of  a  great  Inter-Amerlcan  university,  would 
be  doubtful.  While  the  final  decision  on 
this  matter  should  not  be  made  before  the 
attitudes  of  the  American  States  toward  it 
have  been  surveyed,  experience  to  date  with 
the  financing  of  such  regional  projects  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  many  States,  even 
though  they  were  deeply  Interested  In  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  project,  would  find  it 
difficult  and  even  impossible  to  provide  their 
share  of  financial  supp>ort. 

Again  experience  would  indicate  that  the 
successful  operation  of  a  truly  international 
or  regional  university,  in  which  nationals 
of  the  several  participating  countries  would 
have  to  learn  to  live  together  and  work  to- 
gether along  new  lines  of  endeavor,  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  especially  if  the  op- 
eration was  on  a  large  scale. 

Since  the  idea  of  a  great  inter-American 
university  has  never  been  fully  realized, 
there  is  relatively  little  experience  on  which 
to  base  plans  for  the  development  of  a  new 
inter-American  institution  on  the  university 
level.  Even  if  a  decision  were  made  to  create 
a  university,  during  the  early  stages  the  In- 
stitution should  be  kept  extremely  small  and 


should  work  only  within  certain  very  limited 
areas. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 174  only  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study,  including 
consultations  with  officials  of  the  OAS.  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  University 
of  the  Americas,  to  be  a  center  of  higher 
education  for  the  people  of  all  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  any  further  sug- 
gestions on  the  university  projects  might  be 
premature. 

REVIEW  BY  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION  OP  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  TRAIN  AND 
FERRY  DISCONTINUANCES— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  9,  1959,  the  name  of 
Mr.  KncHEL  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1331)  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, insure  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  March  9, 
1959.  

PRINTINO  OP  REVIEW  OP  REPORT 
ON  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TRIB- 
UTARIES, HARBOR  IMPROVE- 
MENTS AT  NATCHEZ.  MISS.  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  16) 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tMr.  Chavez],  I  present  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report,  dated  September 
16, 1958,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on 
a  review  report  on  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries  with  respect  to  harbor  im- 
provements at  Natchez,  Miss.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  U.S.  Senate.  The  reports  of 
the  district  engineer  and  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  are  favorable  for  the 
improvement,  with  an  economic  ratio  of 
about  4  to  1.  but  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  unfavorable.  Be- 
cause of  the  public  interest  involved,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


islation  for  the  listing  and  certification  of 
food  color  additives  under  safe  toler- 
ances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  16,  1959,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  79)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  permit  the  temporary  listing  and 
certification  of  citrus  red  No.  2  for  color- 
ing mature  oranges  under  tolerances 
found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to  permit 
continuance  of  established  coloring  prac- 
tice in  the  orange  industry  pending  con- 
gressional consideration  of  general  leg- 


MEDICAL    EXAMINATIONS    FOR 
CIVILIAN  PILOTS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  entitled  "Closer 
Medical  Check  on  Civilian  Pilots  Set." 
This  article  appeared  in  Washington's 
Sunday  Star  of  March  15. 

The  article  reports  an  important  de- 
velopment and  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  efforts  to  provide  more  adequate 
tests  for  civilian  pilots,  particularly  air- 
line pilots. 

I  drew  attention  to  this  important  and 
diflBcult  problem  in  remarks  made  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  on  February  16  and 
26,  this  year.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
restate  the  problem  now. 

But  I  do  wish  to  p>oint  out  that  the 
regulations  governing  medical  require- 
ments for  all  civilian  pilots  are  being 
completely  rewritten,  as  the  newspaper 
article  reports.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
revision — the  first  since  the  rules  were 
set  up  in  1926 — will  help  to  make  air 
travel  more  safe. 

The  revision,  by  the  new  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  I  understand, 
will  include  a  provision  for  special  tests 
for  older  pilots.  It  Ls  interesting  to  note, 
in  this  connection,  that  civilian  aviation 
does  just  the  op];>osite  of  what  the  Armed 
Forces  do  with  their  older  pilots. 

The  article  points  to  this  and  other 
facts,  which  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  find  to  be  both  interesting 
and  important  in  the  urgent  matter  of 
greater  air  safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Closes  Medical  Check  on  Civhjan  Pilots 
Set — CaACKJXJWN  Is  Exfectip  This  Sum- 

MEX  AS   OPENES  in   PULL  OVXKHAUL  or  CODB 

(By  Andrew  W.  Bingham) 

The  official  rules  and  regulations  governing 
medical  requirements  for  aU  nonmilitary 
pilots  are  being  completely  rewritten  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  established  in  1926. 

The  entire  Job  will  take  about  5  years.  But 
the  first  elements  of  the  sweeping  revision 
should  be  In  effect  sometime  this  summer, 
according  to  Dr.  John  E.  Smith,  Acting 
Civil  Air  Surgeon. 

They  will  make  It  tougher  for  many  would- 
be  flyers  to  get  their  licenses. 

Standards  for  commercial  airline  pilots 
were  termed  inadequate  by  three  leading  au- 
thorities in  a  story  in  the  Star  last  month. 
The  authorities,  urging  Immediate  action, 
called  the  situation  urgent. 

The  important  revisions  for  all  nonmilitary 
pilots  include: 

1.  Automatic  denial  of  a  license  to  anyone 
who  Is  a  diabetic  taking  insulin;  has  a  coro- 
nary heart  condition,  or  has  a  history  of  a 
serious  mental  illness. 

2.  Special  tests  for  older  pilots. 

3.  Having  physical  examinations  conduct- 
ed only  by  doctors  designated  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

quesaoa's  ok  needed 
The  net  result  of  the  changes  should  be  a 
sound    medical    program,    according    to    Dr. 
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Smith.  He  adds  that  in  certain  areas — par- 
ticularly with  the  automatic  denials — indi- 
vidual rights  will  be  denied  arbitrarily  in  the 
Interests  of  aviation  and  public  safety.  To 
become  effective,  the  new  regulations  must 
be  approved  by  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tor Elwood  R.  Quesada. 

Putting  across  this  program  with  the 
aviation  industry  could  be  one  of  the  severest 
tests  facing  the  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
according  to  at  least  one  veteran  authority 
in  the  field. 

"The  cvirrent  medical  program  is  so  full  of 
holes  that  it  has  needed  a  complete  redoing 
for  a  long,  long  time,"  said  Dr.  W.  R.  Stovall. 
head  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Administration  (now  the  FAA) 
for  17  years  before  his  retirement  a  year  ago. 

CaASH    KECALLXD 

But  he  added:  "Most  of  the  industry  will 
be  afraid  that  many  people  will  get  caught 
up  in  the  new  requirements.  Many  people 
wiU  hold  back  and  hope  the  system  won't 
work." 

Doctors  in  the  FAA  are  convinced  that  the 
present  system  is  not  working. 

No  plane  crash  has  ever  been  attributed 
to  the  physical  failure  of  the  pilot,  they 
admit,  but  there  is  much  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  this  factor  plays  a  more  impor- 
tant part  than  is  generally  admitted. 

They  often  cite  cases  in  air  transport  and 
private  fiying  to  prove  their  point. 

In  one  commercial  airline  accident  in- 
volving several  fatalities,  for  instance,  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  copUot  did  not 
have  a  vaUd  medical  cerUflcate.  The  pilot 
did  have  an  unlimited  first-class  certificate: 
but  it  was  discovered  after  the  accident  that 
the  Navy  had  previously  found  him  unquaU- 
fied  for  duty  involving  actual  control  of  an 
airplane  because  of  a  serious  heart  condition. 

BOTH    Kn.T.KT)    IN    ACCIDXNT 

Both  the  pilot  and  copilot  were  killed  In 
the  accident.  The  Flight  Safety  Founda- 
tion, which  cited  this  case  in  an  official. 
Government -paid  survey  of  the  medical  as- 
pects of  civil  aviation,  pointed  out  these 
facts  were  not  used  to  "imply  that  a  medical 
condition  was  related  to  the  accident;  it 
does  point  up.  however,  the  possibility  that 
there  could  be  medical  implications  in  some 
accidents  where  no  other  cause  can  be 
found." 

Dr.  Smith  cites  another  case  of  a  crop 
duster  who.  after  completing  his  early  morn- 
ing work,  told  companions  he  was  hungry 
and  would  fly  to  the  local  airport  for  a 
meaL  He  crashed  and  was  kiUed  shortly 
after  takeoff. 

Investigation  showed  the  man  was  a  dia- 
betic who  required  insulin.  "AU  the  evi- 
dence is  that  this  man  needed  Insulin  and 
was  having  a  reaction,"  Dr.  Smith  explained, 
"although  the  official  cause  for  such  crashes 
as  this  is  usually  someUiing  like  'flying  too 
low.' "  

CASK   OF  PSTCROnC   CITED 

Another  example  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  system  is  the  pilot  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  dangerotisly  buzzed  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  for  several  hours.  Exajnination  re- 
vealed he  was  a  psychotic  wlio  had  been 
denied  a  driver's  Ucense  In  the  State. 

FAA  officials  also  point  out  that  while  the 
safety  record  for  commercial  airlines  is  very 
good,  the  record  for  others  is  nothing  to  be 
proud  of.  According  to  their  official  sta- 
tistics, a  total  of  10,938,000  hours  were  fiown 
in  general  aviation,  excluding  tlie  transports, 
in  1957.  There  were  4,217  accidents,  of 
which  429  Involved  fatalities.  Exactly  800 
persons  were  killed. 

Currently,  private  pilots  who  have  less 
rigid  physical  requirements  to  meet  than 
the  commercial  pilots,  are  examined  by  doc- 
tors of  their  own  choosing.  This  means  that 
of  the  230.000  physical  examinations  checked 
by  the  FAA  each  year,  160,000  are  from  doc- 
tors not  designated  by  the  Agency.   All  pilots 


except  private  pilots  must  go  to  a  designated 
examiner. 

SATETT    EEPOKT    QUOTED 

The  nondesignated  doctors,  it  is  often 
pointed  out,  have  received  no  special  In- 
structions on  how  to  conduct  the  exams; 
they  seldom  have  any  knowledge  of  avia- 
tion medicine,  and  they  often  have  no  special 
feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the  FAA. 

The  Flight  Safety  Foundation  pointed 
out  in  its  report: 

"There  are  known  cases  where  the  (medi- 
cal) certificates  have  been  issued  by  mail; 
where  examinations  are  conducted  without 
the  applicant  being  required  to  remove  his 
coat;  where  numerous  consecutive  reports 
have  been  turned  in  with  identical  blood 
pressures  and  identical  figures  for  specific 
gravity  from  urinalysis." 

There  is  also,  both  for  the  designated  and 
nondesignated  examiners,  a  perpetual  ques- 
tion of  interpretation  of  the  requirements, 
which  are  often  stated  in  the  broadest  terms. 
The  safety  foundation  noted,  for  instance, 
that  "an  applicant  may  be  denied  --ertlfica- 
tion  because  an  examiner  may  not  feel  he 
Is  psychologically  suited,  yet  the  basis  shown 
on  the  report  may  be  borderline  blood 
pressure." 

XBGIONAL   TEST  CENTERS 

The  new  FAA  program,  besides  requiring 
all  pilots  to  go  to  designated  examiners,  wlU 
include  more  dynamic  training  for  these 
examiners  and  an  inspection  system  to 
check   their   work   and  their  equipment. 

"What  weYe  after  is  more  quality  con- 
trol," said  Dr.  Smith. 

Still  another  pcurt  of  the  program  will  be 
to  establish  three  regional  testing  centers 
where  pilots  who  do  not  pass  the  initial  ex- 
amination may  go  for  more  Intensive  testing. 
"It's  the  only  fair  thing  to  do."  Dr.  Smith 
said.  These  tests — unlike  the  initial  ones — 
would  be  conducted  at  Gk>vemment  expense. 

The  special  requirements  for  older  pilots 
will  Include  more  detaUed  physiological  ex- 
amination and  additional  eye  tests.  The 
standards  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  and  tho-e  wiU  be 
dUBctilty  in  doing  so. 

senioritt  BTsmc  crrED 

"The  eye  requirements  for  older  men  now 
are  completely  Inadequate,"  he  said,  "But  at 
present  we  don't  know  any  rational  basis 
for  making  changes." 

The  problem  is  an  tirgent  one,  he  said, 
because  of  the  airline  pilots'  seniority  sys- 
tem. "Civil  aviation  does  just  the  reverse 
of  what  the  Armed  Fcx'ces  do  with  their 
older  pilots,"  he  said. 

The  Navy,  for  instance,  automatically 
downgrades  any  pilot  who  reaches  50  years 
of  age.  The  most  senior,  and  often  the 
oldest,  airline  pilots  on  the  other  hand, 
get  first  crack  at  the  newest,  fastest  equip- 
ment. 

According  to  Captain  Henry  H.  Meadows, 
UBJf.,  physical  qualifications  officer  for 
Navy  aviation,  pilots  start  slipping  after 
40.  A  usual  decline  in  vision  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  automatic  downgrading 
at  50  years,  he  said,  although  generally 
higher  blood  {x-essure  and  slower  reflexes 
also  play  a  pcuii. 

Any  Navy  pilot  over  50  who  wants  to  con- 
tinue flying  on  an  unrestricted  basis,  he  said, 
must  undergo  special  tests.  It  is  a  system 
such  as  this  which  the  FAA  intends  to 
establish. 

MAT    SMOOTH    RELATIONS 

The  new  medical  program  should  help 
smooth  relations  between  the  FAA  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  until  the 
establishment  of  the  FAA  last  year  made  the 
regulations  and  which  still  hears  and  decides 
appeals  from  applicants  denied  certification 
by  the  FAA. 

In  the  past,  the  CAB  has  decided  many  of 
these  appeals  against  the  FAA — and  the  old 
CAA.    It  has,  as  the  Flight  Safety  Founda- 


tion report  noted,  given  certification  to  "air- 
men with  vision  in  only  one  eye,  with  almost 
complete  hearing  loss,  with  variable  loss  of 
limbs  (including  a  quadriplegic) ,  with  below- 
standard  depth  percepUoh  and  eolcn-  vision, 
and  with  many  other  physical  or  medical 
deficiencies." 

Such  cases  have  occurred  in  all  classes  of 
pilots,  althoiigh  they  are  most  prevalent 
among  student  and  private  pilots. 

The  FAA  feels  particularly  strongly  about 
32  recent  appeals,  26  of  which  have  been  de- 
cided BO  far — and  all  against  the  FAA.  "With 
such  a  situation,  there's  almost  no  point  in 
having  a  medical  program,"  Dr.  Smith  said. 

TROUBLE   OmCN   COMPOUNDED 

Part  of  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  pro- 
vision in  the  cvirrent  physical  requirements 
wtiich  permits  issuance  of  limited  medical 
certificates  to  pilots  who  have  deficiencies 
but  are  able  to  compensate  for  them. 

Also,  in  these  same  requirements,  under 
the  headings  of  "General  Physical  Condition" 
and  "Nervous  System,"  the  wording  is  tliat 
the  applicant  shaU  not  have  defects  or  dis- 
eases which  "wotUd  be  likely"  to  Interfere 
with  his  safe  performance  in  the  air. 

In  many  cases,  FAA  personnel  feel  they 
cannot  prove  an  applicant  would  be  unsafe 
untu  he  acttiaUy  has  a  crash;  and  then  it's 
too  late. 

The  trouble  is  often  compounded  by  the 
inability  of  the  FAA  to  be  represented  at  the 
hearings  by  a  medical  specialist  and  by  the 
sketchy  data  on  which  it  often  must  base  its 
objections. 

A  liigh  CAB  official,  for  instance,  last  week 
told  of  one  pending  appeals  case  involving 
a  diabetic  who  requires  Insulin.  The  ap- 
pUcant's  chief  witness  at  the  hearing  was 
a  top  doctor  from  the  Mayo  Clinic  who  had 
personally  observed  the  man  for  a  week  and 
who  insisted  he  would  not  be  a  danger  in 
the  air. 

aicBTB  or  iNDrvnruAi. 

The  FAA  was  represented  by  one  of  its 
regional  attorneys,  who  could  state  the 
Agency's  general  position,  but  who  could  not 
give  testimony  on  the  actual  condition  at 
the  appUcant. 

"Wiiich  way  do  you  think  the  hearing 
examiner  is  going  to  decide  the  case?"  the 
official  asked. 

"All  we  have  been  asking."  said  anoth^ 
CAB  official,  "is  tliat  the  agency  translate 
into  reasonable  terms  the  significance  of  tlie 
applicant's  condition."  He  added  that  the 
Board  "has  always  regarded  very  serioiisly 
the  rights  of  the  individual;  this  is  a  very 
fundamental  lacUx." 

STORT  or  DBAD  MAN  TOLO 

The  Board  Is  interested  in  knowing  for 
instance,  why  a  private  pilot  should  be  de- 
nied certification  for  flying  by  himself  when 
no  one  questions  his  capcUoility  to  drive  a 
car,  he  said. 

Many  experts  feel,  however,  that  the  CAB 
has  gone  too  far  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 

"I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  the  last 
2  years  where  I  would  never  have  granted  the 
applicant  his  certificate,  and  the  CAB  did," 
said  Dr.  WiUiam  J.  Kennard,  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  special 
committee  on  aviation  medical  problems  and 
a  retired  Air  Force  brigadier  general  who 
was  hesid  of  the  aviation  medical  division  of 
the  Air  Force  Surgeon  General's  office. 

"There's  a  story  of  the  CAB  granting  a 
man  Iiis  certificate  after  a  year's  delay  and 
finding  that  he  had  died,"  Dr.  Kennard 
said.  "Some  of  the  cases  I've  seen  were 
about  that  bad." 

Dr.  Smith  and  other  FAA  personnel  hope 
that  the  new,  more  specific  regulations, 
combined  with  an  expanded  and  Improved 
medical  examination  system,  will  end  the 

controvCTsy. 

"The  role  of  the  CAB  in  the  appeals  cases 
then  will  be  to  determine  whether  or  not 
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th«  applieant  meets  the  medical  require- 
ments, ratlter  ttian  whether  or  not  he  will 
be  •  danger  In  the  air."  Dr.  Smith  aald. 
Under  the  new  regnlstiona.  he  said,  the 
whole  air  safety  program  will  bare  a  sound 
medical  foundation. 


HORSE  AND  BUGGY  DAYS 

Ut.  bridges.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  the  Preeman  magazine 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Brad- 
ford entitled  "Horse  and  Buggy  Dajrs." 
Mr.  Bradford  effectively  counters  re- 
marks that  are  frequently  and  sarcastic- 
ally made  about  "horse  and  buggy  days" 
being  out  of  date.  This  article  contains 
a  number  of  facts  which  long  ago  should 
have  been  set  forth.  For  example,  in  re- 
ferring to  those  persons  who  object  to 
going  back  to  the  "horse  and  buggy 
days."  Mr.  BradfCM-d  asks  this  question: 

Do  you  happen  to  believe  that  a  nation. 
tike  an  Individual,  should  pay  its  debts 
honestly  and  honorably  and  not  defraud  Its 
creditors  by  forcing  them  to  accept  payment 
In  depreciated  money?  Then  surely  you  are 
a  hangover  from  the  horse  and  buggy  pe- 
riod. 

I  think  that  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  elders,  might  well 
refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  princi- 
ples which  were  establislied  in  past 
years. 

I  tak.  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle frxrni  the  Preeman  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOKSX  AMB  BOOOT   DATS 

(By  Ralph  Bradford) 

One  way  to  damn  a  person  who  speaks  up 
for  solvency  in  these  spendlferous  years  Is 
to  ask  him  scathingly,  "What  do  you  want 
us  to  do — go  back  to  the  horse  and  buggy 
days?- 

Thls  not  only  conjures  up  the  Image  of  an 
outmoded  means  of  transportation,  but  de- 
notes also  that  the  person  addressed  has  a 
prlnxltlve  and  unprogresslve  outlook.  To 
say  of  a  man  that  he  possesses  a  horse  and 
buggy  mind  Is  to  bury  him  very  deep  Indeed 
In  blackest  obloquy. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  gave 
great  cxirrency  to  the  phrase  in  the  middle 
thirties.  The  Supreme  Ck)urt  had  Invali- 
dated DIM  of  his  i>et  Interventionist  meas- 
ures by  declaring  It  unconstitutional.  To 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  his  worshipful 
followers,  he  put  the  Court  In  Its  place  by 
asserting  that  Its  decision  would  take  the 
country  back  to  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 

Since  then  the  phrase  has  served  many  a 
progressive  spender  when  he  felt  the  need  of 
administering  oral  chastisement  to  some 
benighted  devotee  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  sound  currency. 

Do  you  happen  to  believe  that  a  nation, 
like  an  individual,  should  pay  its  debt« 
honestly  and  honorably  and  not  defraud  its 
(creditors  by  forcing  them  to  accept  payment 
In  depreciated  money?  Then  surely  you  are 
a  hangover  from  the  lM>rse  and  buggy  period. 

Do  you  think  it  is  unfair  to  your  grand- 
children to  pile  up  mountainous  debt  and 
leave  It  for  them  to  p»ay  as  l>est  they  can? 
Ah  then,  quite  clearly  you  belong  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  type  of  mentality. 

Are  you  concerned  lest  oontlnued  govern- 
mental spending,  year  after  year,  of  more 
than  It  takes  In  will  lead  to  Insolvency  and 
ruin?  Why  then — what's  the  matter,  man. 
do  you  want  us  to  go  back  to  the  horse  and 
buggy  days? 


It  It  a  verbal  dagger  that  has  caused  many 
a  stout  heart  to  quail  and  grow  faint — and  I 
often  wonder  why.  ActuaUy,  the  horse  and 
buggy  days  constituted  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  progressive  periods  In  human 
history. 

THK   aOOOT   CAMS   LATKB 

The  horse,  of  course,  served  mankind  from 
very  early  times.  We  see  him  in  prehistoric 
picture  tablets,  bearing  burdens  and  drawing 
loads.  Sometimes  he  is  depicted  drawing 
sledges;  at  others  he  is  hitcl^ed  to  carts  or 
wagons.  Here  and  there  we  And  him  gallop- 
ing fiercely  ahead  of  Assyrian  or  Roman 
chariots  of  war.  Later  he  furnished  the 
power  for  cumbersome  but  on  tlie  whole 
rather  stately  coaches. 

But  the  light,  delicate,  strong,  and  easily 
handled  vehicle  with  the  \infortunate  name 
of  "buggy" — this  was  a  latecomer  In  tne  large 
famUy  of  horse-drawn  contraptions  and  did 
not  reach  very  general  use  until  around 
1800.    Its  nge  was  roughly  the  19th  century. 

In  ItseU  It  was  a  distinct  advancement 
over  many  of  its  predecessors.  In  England 
it  was  generally  a  two-wheeled  conveyance 
drawn  by  one  horse  hitched  between  side 
members  known  as  sfcafts.  It  developed  also 
in  India,  where  It  usually  had  a  hood,  or  top. 

The  American  buggy  could  be  drawn  either 
by  a  single  horse  between  shafts,  or  by  a  team 
hitched  to  an  equalizer  called  a  double-tree, 
and  harnessed  on  either  f-lde  of  a  guiding 
pole,  usually  called  the  "tongue."  There 
were  several  varieties  of  buggy  In  this  coun- 
try, with  or  without  tops.  When  tliere  was 
a  top.  It  could  be  let  down  in  fair  weather 
and  put  up  in  foul.  Side  curtains  could  be 
snapped  on  when  It  rained,  and  a  storm  cur- 
tain was  also  suppUed.  with  an  Isinglass 
window  and  {u-otected  slots  for  the  reins,  or 
"Unes"  as  most  people  called  them.  This 
curtain  came  from  the  top  down  over  the 
dashboard  In  front,  thus  enabling  driver  and 
passenger  to  proceed  snugly  through  the  rain. 

A  feature  o*  most  buggies  was  the  so- 
called  fifth  wheel.  This  was  a  hortzonUl 
metal  ring,  made  up  of  two  parts  that  ro- 
tated on  each  other  around  the  king-bolt 
or  center  pin  of  the  swinging  front  axle. 
This  fifth  wheel,  far  from  being  the  useless 
appendage  that  its  name  came  later  to 
imply,  was  a  valuable  addition  to  travel 
comfort  in  that  it  prevented  careening,  and 
also  enabled  the  buggy  to  be  turned  around 
in  a  very  short  compass. 

So  much  for  the  buggy  as  a  means  of 
transportation — a  light,  sprlnged.  cushioned, 
sometimes  rubber-tired,  generally,  comforta- 
ble, and  often  gaily  palntM  little  convey- 
ance. It  was  a  "modern"  vehicle  in  which 
people  went  happily  and  not  at  all  uncom- 
fortably about  the  business  of  getting  from 
one  place  to  another — or  of  going  nowhere  in 
particular.  People  often  "took  a  spin"  for 
pleasure  in  their  buggies,  just  as  they  later 
did  in  their  automobiles. 

A  putioo  or  axMAaKABLE  paocaxss 

But  what  of  the  horse  and  buggy  days? 
What  of  that  dark  and  dismal  era  to  which 
you  are  quickly  consigned  if  you  are  so 
brash  as  to  ask,  regarding  any  piece  of  pub- 
lic work.  "What  does  it  coet?"  What,  in 
short,  of  that  period  In  history  which  is  the 
present-day  symbol  of  backwardness  and 
stagnatlcmf 

The  horse  and  buggy  days?  Well,  to  start 
out  with,  they  were  the  days  of  Watt  and 
Evans  and  Bull  and  M'Naughton — days  In 
which  the  imaginations  of  men  dreamed  up 
ways  to  harness  the  expansive  power  of 
steam  to  make  It  piish  a  piston  and  finally 
turn  a  wheel.  They  were  the  days  of  George 
and  Robert  Stephenson,  of  Peter  Cooper  and 
their  successors,  who  believed  that  the 
steam  engine  could  be  made  to  drive  a  thing 
they  called  a  locomotive — and  who  made  It 
work.  They  were  the  days  of  Symington 
and  BeU  and  Fitch  and  Fulton,  who  set 
steam  to  turning  the  paddles  of  wntercraft; 


and  of  Erlcsron.  who  did  away  with  th« 
paddles  in  favor  of  a  submerged  screw. 

The  horse  and  buggy  days?  They  saw  Cor- 
liss perfect  the  reciprocating  engine;  they 
saw  De  Laval  invent  the  steam  turbine.  And 
when  it  seemed  that  steam  had  about 
reached  the  zenith  of  Its  development,  they 
saw  the  age  of  electricity  begin  and  develop. 
It  was  the  age  a:  Volta,  Parraday.  Kelvin, 
Maxwell.  Amp<-re,  Ohm— bold  thinkers  and 
patient  experimenters  who  advanced  the 
theories  and  surmises  of  Oalvani.  Franklin, 
and  the  other  pioneers  to  the  point  of  prac- 
tical use  and  application. 

And  then,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  horse- 
and -buggy  period — It  was  1837 — the  name  of 
a  portrait  painter  named  Morse  flashed  upon 
the  electric  horizon,  and  the  telegraph  wu 
born.  A  few  years  later  the  Brett  Brothers, 
followed  by  Crampton,  pioneered  the  ocean 
cable  by  laying  the  first  wires  under  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  And  In  1858.  while  the  horse 
and  buggy  were  still  a  going  concern,  the 
New  World  and  the  Old  were  joined  by  Field's 
transatlantic  cable. 

In  1879.  driven  to  his  work  no  doubt  by 
horse-and-buggy  transport.  Thomas  Edison 
Invented  the  Incandescent  bulb,  and  the  era 
of  electric  Illumination  broke  splendidly 
upon  the  world.  And  just  ahead  of  that, 
young  Alexander  Bell  spoke  his  summoning 
words  to  Watson  over  the  first  telephone. 

While  the  horse-drawn  cabs  and  carts  of 
Paris  went  cloppety-clop  over  the  paving 
stones,  a  young  couple  named  Curie  toUed  in 
their  dreary  workshop  to  startle  the  world 
with  the  magic  ot  radlimi;  and  while  there 
were  as  yet  only  a  few  automobiles  in  the 
whole  world,  a  young  Italian  named  Marconi 
had  dispatched  the  first  wireless  message. 
In  the  same  period  the  human  voice, 
acoustically  recorded  on  wax  and  sine,  was 
reproduced  mechanically,  and  the  now-cotn- 
monplace  but  then-miraculous  moving  pic- 
ture was  created. 

While  all  this  was  going  on.  sail  gave  place 
to  steam  on  the  high  seas,  and  men  went 
from  continent  to  continent  amid  all  the 
comforts  and  thrills  of  great  luxury  liners — 
but  they  went  to  the  dock  in  a  conveyance 
of  the  horse  and  biiggy  days.  The  crude 
engines  of  Stephenson  and  Cooper  evolved 
into  mighty  moguls  with  compound  drive, 
and  the  American  Continent  was  spanned 
and  crisscrossed  with  a  railroad  system  ot 
fabulous  speed,  comfort,  and  dependabil- 
ity—even while  the  passengers  drove  to  the 
depots  In  horse-drawn  cabs  and  buggies. 

That  was  because  men  of  inventive  skills 
and  entrepreneurial  talents  thought  first  of 
mass  transport  rather  than  of  Individual 
conveyance.  When  mass  transport  had  been 
well  served  by  the  development  of  ship  and 
train,  those  skills  and  talents  were  directed 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Individual 
and  the  family;  the  internal  combustion 
engine  was  soon  brought  to  practical  per- 
fection, and  the  automobile  followed. 

But  while  the  automobile  was  still  an 
Infant  and  the  horse  and  buggy  age  was 
still  in  lusty  stride,  another  bit  of  magic  was 
wrought  by  men  of  genius  and  persistence. 
The  Wright  brothers  flew  above  the  sands 
of  Kitty  Hawk.  The  air  age.  too.  began  In 
the  horse-and-buggy  days. 

MZSICAL   DXVZLOPMEirr 

These  paragraphs  have  traced  only  the 
nu>re  dramatic  and  obvious  achievements. 
Medical  science  also  advanced  in  the  same 
period  with  seven-league  strides.  It  was 
the  centwy  of  Laennec.  who  Invented  the 
stethoscope,  of  Serturner.  who  Isolated  mor- 
phine from  the  opium  gum.  of  Long  and 
Morton,  who  developed  ether.  In  this  dark 
age  Auenbrugger  and  Corvisart  discovered 
percussive  diagnosis;  Bright  solved  the 
meaning  of  urinary  albumen.  Blundell  de- 
vised blood  transfusion,  and  Semmelwelss 
discovered  the  caxise  and  prevention  of  the 
deadly  puerperal  fever.  Vlrchow  laid  the 
foundation  for  cellular  pathology,  Pasteur 
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demonstrated  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 
Lister  began  the  use  of  antiseptics,  Mc- 
Dowell Introduced  abdominal  surgery,  and 
Roentgen  Invented,  or  rather  discovered,  the 
X-ray. 

Malaria  and  yellow  fever  were  conquered. 
Typhoid,  onoe  a  dread  scourge,  was  practi- 
cally eliminated.  Tuberculosis,  the  great 
killer,  lost  much  of  its  terror.  Smallpox  was 
reduced  to  manageable  proportions.  Surgery 
was  vastly  improved  and  extended.  And  per- 
haps most  significant  of  all.  the  Importance 
of  mind  In  the  cure  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease was  recognized. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITTCAL  CXOWTR 

It  was  a  century  of  the  greatest  invention 
and  material  progress  and  general  prosperity 
that  the  world  had  ever  known  or  dreamed 
of.  and  It  was  all  done  In  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days. 

It  was  a  time.  too.  of  social  and  political 
progress.  Here  in  the  Western  World  a  new 
Nation  had  just  been  founded,  based  on  fresh 
new  principles  of  self-government.  The  the- 
ory of  the  divine  right  of  kings  had  nm  its 
course.  The  ancient  ideas  of  monarchlal  and 
other  highly  centralized  authorities  were 
gradually  abandoned  In  favor  of  representa- 
tive government.  The  liberty  and  Importance 
of  the  individual  were  stressed,  and  states- 
men were  careful  to  build  up  safeguards  for 
man's  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  choice. 

At  the  core  of  the  new  attitude  was  a 
wholesome  fear  of  government.  Compre- 
hending fully  that  government  was  neces- 
sary for  their  protection,  men  who  under- 
stood its  nature,  who  knew  Its  fatal  tendency 
to  grow  and  spread  and  feed  u]X}n  the  sub- 
stance of  its  own  people,  men  who  in  their 
own  lifetimes  had  experienced  Its  tyrannies 
over  mind  and  body,  such  men  held  with 
Jefferson  that  the  best  governed  were  the 
least  governed;  and  In  forming  a  wholly  new 
Nation  they  set  up  checks  and  balances 
among  the  several  arms  of  their  government, 
all  designed  to  preserve  the  greatest  degree 
of  freedom  to  people  as  individuals. 

As  the  19th  century  moved  further  Into 
the  horse-and-buggy  age,  society  developed 
■till  further  its  social  conscience  and  con- 
sciousness. At  a  prodigious  cost  of  life  and 
treasure,  human  slavery  was  abolished. 
Child  labor  was  first  outmoded  by  Industrial 
progress,  and  then  outlawed.  Within  the 
States,  education  was  broadened  and  ex- 
tended. Beneficent  laws  were  enacted  to 
protect  the  honest  and  unwary  from  exploi- 
tation at  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous. 
And  quite  apart  from  the  compulsions  of 
law,  enlightened  policies  evolved  in  business 
and  industry  respecting  the  relations  of 
management  with  labor  and  with  the  general 
public. 

azvoLunoN  in  ageicttltttbs 

It  was  also  a  time  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  many  fields  other  than  those  we 
have  mentioned.  Agriculture  was  being 
studied,  and  men  were  going  in  for  what 
they  called  scientific  farming,  with  the  laud- 
able object  of  increasing  production.  They 
never  dreamed  that  a  time  would  come 
when  they  would  be  paid  by  their  Govern- 
ment not  to  produce. 

Chemistry  was  then  the  top  magician,  as 
electronics  was  later  to  be.  Invention  was 
the  obsession  of  many;  and  out  of  the  great 
seethe  of  questing  minds,  the  world  was  en- 
riched. The  moldboard  and  landslde  plows, 
the  mowing  machine,  the  semiautomatic  hay 
rake,  the  multiple-furrow  drill  that  placed 
seed  and  fertilizer  in  the  ground  at  the  same 
time,  the  mechanical  broadcasting  machine 
for  sowing  grasses  and  small  grains,  the 
checkrow  planter  for  corn  and  cotton,  the 
reaper,  the  binder,  the  steam-powered  com- 
bine— all  these  came  along  in  those  be- 
nighted horse-and-buggy  days. 

So  did  the  trolley  car.  at  first  horse  drawn, 
later  pulled  by  cables,  and  at  last  electrically 
driven.  So  did  the  elevator  or  lift,  which 
made  multiple-story  buildings  possible.   The 


Bleeping  car.  the  automatic  coupling,  the 
air  brake  and  the  refrigerator  car — four  pri- 
mary essentials  to  railrocul  progress — aU  were 
Invented  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days. 

It  was  an  amazing  time  of  development— 
roughly  a  century  of  man-wrought  miracles. 
More  strides  were  made  toward  speed,  pro- 
duction, comfort,  health,  ease,  and  general 
diffusion  of  material  benefits  than  had 
taken  place  in  all  the  previous  ages  of  hu- 
man experience  lumped  together. 

A    TIME    or   SOLVENCT 

And  along  with  other  virtues,  it  was  gen- 
erally a  time  of  solvency.  Following  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Colonies  were  heavily 
in  debt.  Not  yet  a  united  country,  not  yet 
truly  a  self-governing  Nation,  but  rather 
an  alliance  of  separate  and  often  antago- 
nistic provinces,  the  war-created  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  natlon-about-to-be 
had  attempted  the  impossible  by  creating 
a  kind  of  fiat  paper  money.  It  was  called 
continental  currency  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  money  Issued  by  the  several  Colonies 
on  their  own  authority,  and  its  individual 
notes  were  referred  to  as  "continentals." 
This  money  soon  became  so  worthless  that 
the  phrase  "not  worth  a  continental"  was 
invented  to  describe  anything  that  was 
completely  without  value.  There  was  a 
terrific  inflation — which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  Congress  had  spent  on  the 
war  far  more  than  it  could  realize  from 
taxes,  and  had  Issued  bales  of  excess  and 
unsupported  paper  money.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing went  sky  high — which  simply  meant 
that,  with  no  confidence  in  the  plentiful 
continentals,  people  preferred  things  to 
money  and  bid  up  their  prices  accordingly. 
But  then  came  the  new  constitutional  Re- 
public, buttressed  by  the  improved  mone- 
tary policies  of  Hamilton;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  young  country  again  had  a  cur- 
rency that  meant  something. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  naive  to  assert  that 
absolute  monetary  and  financial  stability 
characterized  the  century  of  the  horse  and 
buggy.  These  lines  are  not  written  to  over- 
glamorize  that  period,  nor  to  gloss  over  its 
shortcomings.  There  was  pronounced  Infia- 
tlon  during  the  Civil  War  period;  and  there 
were  other  cycles  of  financial  and  Industrial 
boom  and  subsequent  panic. 

Certainly  It  Is  not  contended  that  voters 
and  their  agents  In  Congress  during  the  19th 
century  understood  thoroughly  the  funda- 
mentals of  monetary  and  credit  policy. 
Then  as  now.  the  exploiters  and  victims  of 
boom  and  bust  blamed  one  another,  and 
little  suspected  that  Government  tampering 
with  money  had  helped  cause  bad  condi- 
tions— which  further  tampering  was  ex- 
pected to  cure. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  horse-and- 
buggy  century  did  generally  hold  a  con- 
servatively healthy  respect  for  solvency.  Of 
course,  they  knew  alx>ut  debt  and  Its  proper 
uses.  They  did  not  at  aU  hesitate  to  borrow 
when  it  was  good  business  to  do  so.  They 
could  have  understood,  and  did  understand, 
an  occasional  deficit  year  on  the  part  of  their 
government,  when  some  unusual  circum- 
stance controlled. 

But  to  operate  on  a  permanent  deficit 
basis,  to  keep  piling  debt  on  top  of  uebt 
endlessly,  cheapening  their  money  and 
threatening  their  standards  of  living  in  the 
process — this  is  a  procedure  that  would  have 
been  revolting  to  their  reason  and  offensive 
to  their  practical  good  sense.  Is  this  an- 
other reason  to  be  slightly  nostalgic  about 
the  horse-and-buggy  days? 

Now  it  is  about  time  for  8omel}ody  to  rise 
up  and  say,  "What  do  you  want  to  do — go 
back  to  those  horse-and-buggy  days?"  And 
that,  needless  to  say,  is  nonsense.  I  couldn't 
go  back  If  I  would,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 
Those  days  had  many  discomforts  and  some 
hardships — though  I  must  say  they  were  not 
then  so  regarded.  But  nobody  in  his  senses 
wants  to  go  backward.    The  way  of  life  and 


of  progress  Is  forward,  to  new  comforts,  ln« 
ventlons.  achievements,  adventures. 

XTNCHAKGINO    ntUTHS 

But  there  are  certain  things  that  do  not 
change,  whatever  the  age.  Living  in  the 
space  age  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  The  miracle  of  atomic 
fission  does  not  negate  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  A  thermonuclear  bomb  may  de- 
stroy a  city  and  raise  a  cloud  100  miles 
high,  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  truth  that 
neither  a  man  nor  a  nation  can  forever  spend 
more  than  it  takes  in  and  e8cai>e  bankruptcy. 
Supersonic  speed  can  never  take  us  away 
from  the  truth  that  human  freedom  and 
welfare  are  conditioned  by  limitations  upon 
governmental  power. 

Such  truths,  which  seem  so  easily  for- 
gotten or  ignored  today,  were  not  merely  In 
existence  but  were  recognized  and  generally 
understood  and  acted  upon  during  the  horse- 
and-buggy  days. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  drawing  that  de- 
pleted the  parlor  of  an  American  home 
around  1900.  The  windows  were  heavily 
draped.  The  walls  were  hung  with  family 
portraits.  An  upright  piano  stood  in  the 
corner.  A  wood  stove  furnished  heat.  Even 
a  "God  Bless  Our  Home"  motto  was  hanging 
above  the  door.  The  picture  was  supposed 
to  be  funny  to  a  present-day  viewer.  But  it 
faUed  to  amuse  me. 

I  was  conscious  that  the  scene  typified  an 
era.  Mayt>e  we  shall  have  other  eras  as 
good,  but  we  have  not  for  many  years  en- 
joyed a  period  of  time  so  filled  with  peace 
and  comfort  and  lack  of  fretful  worry,  so 
rich  with  real  security,  and  wlthall  so  full 
of  freedom,  as  that  one  was. 

Maybe  the  man  of  the  plcttire  had  a  small 
Income  by  today's  standards;  but  he  had  a 
comfortable  home,  and  he  lived  weU  and 
saved  money.  And  when  he  had  saved  that 
money,  he  was  not  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
ruinous  inflation  or  the  awareness  that  his 
savings  were  losing  their  value  steadily  and 
Inexorably. 

Maybe  he  ran  a  small  business.  If  so,  it 
was  his  business,  not  a  kind  of  adjunct  to 
the  State.  Nobody  at  Washington  shed 
crocodile  tears  over  his  plight  as  a  small 
businessman;  and  by  the  same  token  no- 
body at  Washington  or  elsewhere  told  him 
how  to  run  that  business.  If  he  wanted  to 
expand  It,  he  did  so  within  the  limits  of 
his  resources  and  credit,  without  seciirlng 
the  consent  or  approval  of  any  biveau  or 
commission,  whether  of  the  State  or  Federal 
Government. 

Or  possibly  he  was  a  farmer.  If  so.  he  was 
Iree  to  plant  as  many  acres  as  he  liked  to 
whatever  crops  he  pleased  and  seU  his  pro- 
dtice  at  the  price  it  would  bring  In  a  rela- 
tively free  market.  If  he  could  devise  some 
way  to  raise  more  or  better  wheat  or  hogs 
or  beef  or  wool  or  cotton,  he  was  free  to 
do  so  without  being  subject  to  fine  and 
prosecution. 

He  had  his  problems,  that  tum-of-the- 
century  householder,  whatever  his  occupa- 
tion. He  probably  knew  some  hardships. 
But  actually  he  enjoyed  a  far  greater  sense  of 
security  than  he  would  today. 

SECuarnr  sought  and  lost 

Security.  What  an  irony  the  word  con- 
tains. What  are  we  secure  from  today,  with 
the  threat  of  thermonuclear  devastation 
hanging  over  our  lives?  Are  we  secure  in  our 
position  as  a  nation?  If  so,  then  why  are  we 
afraid?  Are  we  secure  economically?  Then 
why  the  almost  frenzied  analysis  and  coun- 
teranalysis  of  the  recent  business  slowup? 
And  what  of  our  so-called  social  security? 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  average  beneflciai7. 
when  the  dollars  that  he  and  his  employer 
have  paid  In  have  already  been  spent  for 
other  governmental  operations,  while  the 
promised  benefits  have  shrunk  to  less  than 
half  their  value,  and  are  still  shrinking? 
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V,    I- 


Oo  back  to  the  horse-and-buggry  days?  Cer- 
tainly nai.  TtM  way  of  life  U  forward,  even 
though  It  may  lead  to  disaster  before  It  leads 
to  fulfillment.  But  we  might  very  well  and 
with  great  profit  go  back  to  some  ot  the  moral 
values  and  some  of  the  economic  borse  senoe 
of  that  much  maligned  period. 

At  least  we  can  stop  referring  to  It  with 
sneering  condescension  as  though  it  were  a 
kind  of  modern  dark  age.  It  was  in  fact  a 
great  and  glowing  century,  excelling  all 
others  before  it,  and  all  of  them  combined,  in 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  unfoldment. 


POLIO  IS  GAINING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  March  11, 
1959.  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  This  editorial  gives  a  timely 
warning  that  the  danger  cf  polio  is  still 
with  us  and  warns  us  that  we  must  con- 
tinue the  fight  by  urging  an  to  use  the 
Salk  vaccine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Polio  Is  QAiwrita 

Remember  only  a  few  years  ago  when  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  especially  parents  with 
small  children,  were  almost  frantic  with  fear 
of  Infantile  paralysis,  or  polio? 

In  1954.  this  disease  killed  or  maimed  18.308 
persons. 

The  next  year  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  was  able  to 
announce  an  answer — the  now  celebrated 
Salk  vaccine.  The  clamor  for  this  vaccine 
bordered  on  hysteria.  The  Government  put 
up  money.  Doctors'  ofBces  were  stormed  for 
shots.  Vaccine  manufacturers  worked  over- 
time. 

In  1957,  the  polio  casualty  list  was  down 
to  2.499.  People  thought  of  polio  as  being 
virtually  extinct — as  well-conquered  as 
■mallpox  or  typhoid.  But  something  hap- 
pened. The  desperation  of  1954  and  earlier 
years  disappeared. 

The  vaccine,  85  to  00  percent  effective,  was 
available  in  abundant  quantities.  But  the 
alarm  subsided.    The  vaccine  isn't  being  used. 

So  we  cite  these  statistics:  Last  year  polio 
eases  were  up  34  percent;  in  the  first  8 
weeks  of  this  year,  they  are  up  56  percent. 

If  your  children  (or  you.  If  you  are  In  the 
•usceptible  years)  have  not  had  the  Salk 
■hots  and  you  think  this  editorial  is  In- 
tended to  scare  you,  that's  right.  This  dis- 
ease Is  a  killer.  It  is  making  a  comeback. 
What  more  do  you  need  to  know? 


OUTRAGE  IN  OIL 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  very  appropriate  article  appearing  in 
the  March  16,  1959,  Issue  of  Barron's 
entiUed  "Outrage  in  OU." 

This  article  raises  another  very  im- 
portant question.  If  our  oil  Is  in  such 
a  surplus  that  we  need  Import  quotas 
as  well  as  production  quotas  here  in  our 
own  producing  areas  to  prevent  over- 
supply,  then  why  continue  the  27Vii-per- 
oent  depletion  allowance  to  encourage 
even  greater  dlsoovery  and  supply? 

The  tune  it  long  overdue  when  wt 
should  out  this  special  tax  privilege  and 
give  both  the  consumer  and  the  tax- 
payer a  brealb 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OuTKACx  IN  On. — Import  Q00T4.S  Wux  Harm 
Producer  Am>  Consumes  Alike 

In  the  voluminous  annals  of  American  in- 
dustry, the  27th  of  August  1859,  enjoys  a 
special  place.  On  that  redlettcr  day  Edwin 
L.  Drake,  ex-railroad  conductor  and  entre- 
preneur extraordinary,  made  the  first  com- 
mercial dlsoovery  of  oil.  not  on  some  vast 
Texas  plain,  as  might  be  expected,  but  near 
the  quiet  little  farming  town  of  Tltusville. 
In  western  Pennsylvania.  The  epoch-making 
event  already  has  been  celebrated,  in  story 
If  not  yet  in  song,  by  publication  of  an  en- 
tertaining book  aptly  titled  "The  Great  Oil- 
dorado."  In  coming  months,  if  all  goes  ac- 
cording to  plan,  the  centennial  also  will  be 
marked  by  the  proclamation  of  Tltusville 
Week,  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  and,  tentatively  at  any  rate,  the  seal- 
ing of  a  time  capsule  In  a  replica  of  the  orig- 
inal well. 

Such  gestures  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  re- 
markable fuel,  which,  since  its  discovery, 
has  played  a  vital  part  in  the  mighty  U.S. 
economic  and  military  machine.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  owing  to  the  untimely  in- 
trusion of  the  Federal  Government,  the  oc- 
casion has  lost  some  of  its  luster.  For  In  a 
year  dedicated  to  the  power  and  glory  of 
domestic  petroleum.  Wftshington  perversely 
has  chosen  to  underscore  its  growing  com- 
petitive weakness.  Last  Tuesday  the  White 
House  imposed  mandatory  quotas  on  imports 
of  crude  oU  and  refined  products.  Accord- 
ing to  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  the 
move  was  made  to  safegviard  the  national 
security.  More  Jaundiced  observers  tend  to 
view  it  as  a  political  gift  to  U.S.  oU  said 
coal  producers,  thoughtfully  wrapped  In  the 
flag.  While  the  causes  may  be  murky,  how- 
ever, the  probable  effects  are  all  too  plain. 
Import  quotas  wUl  damage  American  pres- 
tige abroad.  They  will  hurt  the  consumer 
at  home.  In  the  end.  they  are  likely  to  lead 
to  outright  Federal  control  of  an  Industry 
which  once  was  famous  for  Its  flaming 
Independence. 

This  mess  of  protectionist  pottage  has  been 
threatening  to  boll  over  for  a  long  time.  It 
started  to  sinuner  5  years  ago,  when  Congress, 
at  the  behest  of  domestic  producers  of  coal 
and  oU,  passed  a  special  amendment  to  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Speclfl- 
cally.  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobiU- 
zatlon  (then  known  as  ODM)  was  given  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  imports  of  any 
commodity  constituted  a  danger  to  the 
country.  With  this  club  In  the  closet,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  the  agency  soon  per- 
suaded the  Importers  (who  include  not  only 
the  major  integrated  companies,  but  also  a 
growing  number  of  smaller  operators)  to 
embrace  a  system  of  voluntary  Import  re- 
straints. Though  fairly  effective,  the  velvet 
glove  policy  failed  to  satisfy  the  protection- 
ists. Under  their  relentless  pressure,  the 
White  House  last  week  finally  was  persuaded 
to  bare  its  iron  fist.  Complete  details  of  the 
mandatory  scheme  are  not  avaUable;  the 
harsh  outlines,  however,  may  be  discerned. 
To  begin  with,  it  covers  not  merely  crude, 
but  also,  for  the  first  time,  residual  fuel  oil 
and  other  products.  Effective  Immediately, 
moreover,  all  imports  will  be  reduced,  by 
ft!  much  as  20  percent  in  some  caiei.  In  a 
new  and  disturbing  departure,  finally,  the 
Qovernment  plans  to  act  as  a  kind  of  watch- 
dog  over  petroleum  prices. 

To  Justify  Ita  outrngeoui  progfRm,  the  sd« 
mlnlttrRtion,  hi  noted,  hM  taken  refugs  In 
the  ploA  of  nfttlonsl  Mourlty.  gpeolfloslly, 
it  oltea  the  deolslon  of  OODM  that  oil  Im- 
ports, St  recent  leveli,  oonitltuts  a  threat  to 
domtitlo  produetrt.  whost  wtUbslng,  In  turn, 
li  viewed  m  a  ttrateglo  Imptrativt,  DMplte 
Iti  ImprNsivs  ftuthonhlp.  this  finding  la 
oltarty  luiptot.   Imports,  to  be|ln  with,  have 


not  throttled  the  domestic  Industry;  at  worst 
they  have  tended  to  slow  Its  growth.  From 
the  military  standpoint,  moreover.  Canadian 
oil,  the  flow  of  which  also  has  been  curtailed, 
is  surely  neither  more  vulnerable  nor  less 
valuable  than  Its  UjS.  counterpart.  Finally, 
the  OCDM  seems  absurdly  out-of-date  in  Ita 
whole  approach.  Like  the  proverbial  gen- 
erals, the  defense  officials  are  preparing  for 
the  next  war  with  the  tactics  of  the  last.  Yet. 
if  one  is  to  credit  the  testimony  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  (given 
the  very  day  after  be  issued  his  proclama- 
tion), the  United  States  never  again  wlU 
flght  a  major  war  with  anything  but  atomic 
weapons.  In  such  a  holocaust,  oil  in  the 
ground  is  a  dubious  asset. 

The  advantages  of  the  mandatory  program 
thus  are  Illusory;  the  drawbacks,  contrari- 
wise, are  very  real.  For  consumers,  the  bill 
already  has  begun  to  mount:  Scarcely  had 
the  new  curbs  been  announced  when  one 
Midwest  refiner,  the  forerunner  of  others 
throughout  the  country,  raised  the  price  of 
gasoline.  As  to  the  industry,  some  producers, 
notably  those  mlsleadlngly  known  as  inde- 
pendents, may  enjoy  a  temporary  windfall. 
Their  gains,  however.  In  part  at  least,  will 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  other  oil  con- 
cerns, notably  large  refiners  such  as  Tide- 
water (which  estimates  its  losses  at  roughly 
$25,000  per  day).  What  Is  worse,  they  wlU 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  very  system  of  free 
enterprise  under  which  the  venturesome  oU 
buslnees,  perhaps  more  than  most,  has  grown 
and  proepered.  Among  other  things,  the  new 
decree  will  mean  Federal  licensing  and  In- 
spection; freeeeing  of  competitive  status; 
and.  If  history  be  any  guide,  trafficking  In 
quotas  and  bootlegging  of  crude.  Sooner  or 
later.  It  could  lead  to  price  controls,  all  the 
way  from  wellhead  to  pump.  Two  years  ago 
a  high-ranking  bureaucrat  warned  that  "If 
mandatory  curbs  were  Initiated,  there  would 
be  no  assurance  that  they  would  not  eventu- 
ally blanket  the  Indtistry."  Unlike  moet 
forecasts  out  of  Washington,  his  grim 
prophesy  shows  signs  of  coming  true. 

While  the  outlook,  then.  Is  none  too 
bright,  all  is  not  yet  lost.  According  to 
reports  in  the  trade,  several  leading  compa- 
nies are  planning  to  challenge  the  new  con- 
trols on  constitutional  grounds.  Perhaps  In 
the  courts  they  will  succeeed  In  defending 
the  rights  which  Congress  and  the  White 
House  have  overridden.  One  can  only  wish 
them  success  in  their  quest.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  Industry  prepares  to  observe  its  centen- 
nial, it  will  do  well  to  ponder  a  homely  truth. 
Since  1859  the  oil  business  has  thrived  on 
Individual  risk  and  reward,  not  on  Govern- 
ment largesse.  Willingness  to  venttire  re- 
mains its  best  hope  for  the  next  hundred 
years. 

FISCAL  CONDITION  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
when  statehood  for  Alaska  was  debated 
in  the  85th  Congress,  the  question  as 
to  Alaska's  ability  to  support  a  State  was 
often  raised,  and  we  have  heard  echoes 
of  this  doubt  expressed  subsequently. 

I  have  never  had  any  doubt  that 
Alaska  would  be  able  to  support  state- 
hood, although  it  is  clear  that,  in  Justice 
and  fair  play,  Alaska  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration for  the  Inequities,  discrimina- 
tions, and  Injustices  that  were  visited 
upon  the  49th  State  during  the  92  years 
of  territorial  rule.  Z>urlng  that  period, 
we  were  tor  40  years  denied  inclusion 
in  the  Federal  aid  highway  leglslaUon. 
We  were  for  years  denied  the  appropria- 
tions the  University  of  Alaska  was  en- 
titled to  as  a  land-grant  college,  Bpe- 
clfle  dieorlminatory  provisions  were  writ- 
ten into  the  Merchant  Maiine  Act  of 
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1920  which  brought  about  a  steamship 
monopoly,  and  consequently  the  highest 
freight  rates  in  the  world — which  are,  in 
large  part,  the  direct  cause  of  Alaslca's 
high  cost  of  living.  Many  other  such 
discriminations  have  greatly  handi- 
capped Alaska.  I  have  named  only  a 
few;  nevertheless,  it  gives  me  preat  pleas- 
ure to  report  that  the  first  State  legis- 
lature, while  increasing  its  budget  for 
the  first  year  by  $6  million,  has  balanced 
the  budget,  and  is  aslcing  for  no  addi- 
tional taxes  to  meet  these  increased 
appropriations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  spe- 
cial dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
from  Juneau,  Alaska's  capital,  reporting 
on  this  situation,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  Budcbt  Up  bt  6  MnxioN;  No  Tax 
Risk  Asked  To  Bauincx  It 

Juneau,  Alabka.  March  14. — Acting  Oov. 
Hugh  J.  Wade  offered  the  Alaska  Legislature 
yesterday  a  balanced  budget  of  $36,500,000 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1. 
The  budget  doea  not  call  for  any  new  tax 
measures. 

The  SUte  wUl  have  a  surplus  of  S3 .049 ,000 
on  June  30.  carried  over  from  Territorial 
days. 

The  $26,500,000  budget  U  about  $6  miUlon 
more  than  Alaska  spent  under  Territorial 
status  last  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  Increases  if.  sought  in 
three  fields — education,  health  imd  welfare, 
and  the  fish  and  game  department. 

Alaska's  existing  State  Income  tax  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  largest  single  source 
of  Income.  $8,102,000.  This  Is  more  than 
a  million  dollars  greater  than  last  year's 
receipts.  Leased  rentals  for  oil  and  gas 
lands  and  the  State's  share  of  receipts  from 
the  seal-fur  sales  of  Pribolofs  Island  account 
for  much  of  the  additional  expected  revenue. 

Despite  the  increase,  the  budget  generally 
reflected  the  "hold  the  Une"  on  spending 
outlined  by  Oov.  William  A.  Bgan  shortly 
after  he  was  elected  last  last  year.  More 
than  $6  miUlon  was  slashed  from  individual 
departmental  requests.  Governor  Egan  is 
now  in  Seattle,  recuperating  from  surgery- 
Mr.  Wade  cut  State  construction  to  a 
minimum,  recommending  the  spending  of 
only  $800,000  of  the  $2  mlUlon  worth  of 
projects  by  the  education  department. 

In  his  budget  message.  Mr.  Wade  said 
Alaska  had  entered  statehood  In  a  "sound 
fltuincial  condition,"  but  he  warned  against 
optimism. 

The  Acting  Govemnor  said  Alaskans 
should  not  deceive  themselves  that  the  oil 
and  gas  lease  revenue  would  continue  In- 
definitely. "Sustained  production  Is  needed 
to  make  this  a  continuing  major  item  of 
future  income,"  he  said.  The  rentals  pro- 
duced $3  million  last  year,  but  have  risen 
as  oil  companies  have  launched  large-scale 
explorations  in  the  State. 

The  budget  was  the  first  presented  to  an 
Alaskan  Legislature  by  an  Alaska  Oovemor. 
Under  Territorial  status  the  budget  was 
compiled  by  the  State  finance  department. 


THE  80UCXT0R  GENERAL  SUP- 
PORTS THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RacoRD  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Saturday,  March  14.  18S9,  en- 
UUed  "Rankin  Assails  Critics  of  Court." 

The  PR18XDZNO  OFFXCIR  (Mr. 
Orubnino  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objec- 


tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rankin  AssAn.s  Cxrncs  or  Couxt — iNsmious 

Attacks  iMpnui,  Bij^ch,  Soucrroa  Genisal 

TrxLs  Ptttsbuhch  Bas 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

Washington,  March  13. — Solicitor  General 
J.  Lee  Rankin  urged  the  country's  lawyers 
today  to  support  the  Supreme  Court. 

"We  cannot  permit  the  Court's  independ- 
ence to  be  undermined  by  direct  or  indirect 
assaults,"  he  said. 

"Nor  can  we  stand  by  and  let  the  Court 
suffer  for  Its  declaration  of  some  of  the  finest 
values  in  American  life;  for  its  recognition 
that  the  declared  standards  must  be  lived  by; 
for  the  reaffirmation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
individual;  and  that  the  State  is  required 
to  treat  Its  citizens  with  equality." 

Mr.  Rankin  spoke  to  a  Pittsburgh  regional 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Just  last  month,  at  its  midwinter  meeting, 
the  association  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
critical  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  to  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Rankin's  speech  was  released  by  his 
ofllce  here. 

Mr.  Rankin  offered  stronger  praise  for  the 
Supreme  Court  than  has  recently  come  from 
any  other  high  administration  official. 

"If  we  did  not  have  a  Supreme  Court  today 
we  would  have  to  create  one,"  he  said,  "or 
our  basic  freedoms  would  rapidly  disappear. 

"These  are  heroic  times  and  man  is  en- 
gaged in  a  period  of  not  only  historic 
thoughts  but  orbital  enterprises  •  •  •  With 
such  rapid  developments,  involving  great  ag- 
gregations of  capital,  associations  of  labor 
and  huge  government,  the  Individual  never 
needed  more  the  protection  of  his  freedoms 
by  an  independent  court." 

Mr.  Rankin  suggested  that  continuous  at- 
tacks on  the  Supreme  Court  may  threaten 
its  independence.  He  described  the  assault 
on  the  Court  as  "an  insidious  and  Indirect 
effort  to  affect  Its  Judgment." 

"The  lajrman  cannot  tully  realize  bow 
much  the  Court  means  to  the  preservation 
of  his  freedoms  and  his  fundamental  rights," 
he  said. 

carries  aAixTZNc  PotifT 

"But  we  who  labor  In  the  law  know  that 
our  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the 
Cottrt  is  therefore  incomparably  greater 
*  *  *  we  should  be  proud  to  support  and 
defend  each  additional  step  toward  the  day 
that  man  shall  be  Judged  In  accordance  with 
his  intrinsic  worth  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  God." 

Mr.  Rankin  traced  past  attacks  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  said  the  Court  today 
was  "the  target  of  a  rare  combination  of 
dissident  groups  who  have  found  common 
ground  in  their  displeasure  with  decisions 
in  their  fields  of  special  Interest."  and  he  as- 
serted that  "segregation  la  the  particular  ral- 
lying point." 

Mr.  Rankin  defended  the  school  segrega- 
tion decision  of  1954  as  the  only  proper  course 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  take.  He  said  to 
have  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  racially 
segregated  schools  would  have  broken  with 
the  line  of  recent  decisions  in  racial  oases, 
and  be  added: 

"me  conaioenos  of  »  great  people  oould  not 
be  denied  so  eaally.  It  is  alec  dUBcult  to 
imagine  how  we  oould  have  Juetlfted  luoh  a 
Judfmtnt  to  tbe  peoples  of  the  world  after 
rtpested  olstms  thst  undtr  our  law  oltlaeni 
hsvt  equftl  rights." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Z  should 
like  to  aiioclate  myieU  particularly  with 
the  comments  of  the  BoUoitor  General 
of  the  XTnited  States  to  the  effect  that  the 
continuous  attacks  upon  the  Supreme 


Court  may  threaten  ita  independence. 
The  Solicitor  General  describes  the 
assaults  on  the  Court  sis  "an  insidious 
and  indirect  effort  to  affect  Its  judg- 
ment." 

As  Mr.  Rankin  says,  "The  layman  can- 
not fully  realize  how  much  the  Court 
means  to  the  preservation  of  his  free- 
doms and  his  fundamental  rights. ' 

I  am  sure  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  the  same  views  about  the  Supreme 
Court  as  those  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished SoUcitor  General  of  the  Umted 
States. 


WILEY     URGES      NATIONAL     VIGI- 
LANCE IN  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  recog- 
nize that  today  the  world  faces  a  serious 
threat  to  its  peace  and  security — the 
Berlin  crisis.  A  major  question  In  the 
minds  of  leaders  and  citizens,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is:  How  can  we  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis  without  war? 

The  challenge,  as  we  fully  appreciate. 
Is  complex.  The  situation  is  particu- 
larly difficult,  since  we  must  deal  with 
the  Communists,  who  have  no  principles, 
ethics,  standards  of  conduct,  or  morality. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  experienced  that 
the  sole  criterion  by  which  they  justify 
action  is  whether  or  not  it  will  forward 
the  objectives  of  the  Communist  world 
conspiracy. 

To  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  in  Berlin, 
will  require: 

First.  Ever  greater  unity  among  our 
allies; 

Second.  Readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces 
Including  NATO,  to  protect  us  in  the 
awful  event  that  the  EZremlin  should  at- 
tack us; 

Third.  Exhaustive  efforts  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable, peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis: 

Fourth.  Mobilization,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, between  now  and  May  27.  of  world 
opinion — ^perhaps  through  the  United 
Nations — ^to  "pressure"  the  Kremlin  into 
a  peaceful,  or  at  least  a  nonwar  soluticm 
to  the  crisis,  which  has  been  fostered  by 
Its  own  unjustified,  Immoral,  and  unlaw- 
ful acts  in  Berlin. 

Here  in  our  own  country,  there  are 
definite  steps  we  must  take,  including: 

Keeping  our  citizens  alert  to  the 
dangers  confronting  us; 

Encouraging  a  unified,  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  foreign  policy; 

Adoption  of  a  strong  defense  program; 
and 

Approval  of  an  adequate  mutual  secu- 
rity program — to  assure  our  allies  that 
we  stand  with  them  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  in  defense  of  our  world  inter- 
ests. 

In  our  efforts  to  recognize  and  fulfill 
our  bona  fide  obligations  to  the  people  of 
Berlin  and  the  free  world,  we  neied  to 
make  It  clear  to  the  Communists  that  we 
will  not  be  blackmailed  or  threatened  in- 
to aoqulesolng  in  the  Soviet's  unwar- 
ranted demand  for  torritorial  expansion 
or  unjustified  yiolation  of  their  interna- 
tional obligations. 

Even  though  the  situation  ig  travt, 
however.  X  desire  to  emphasiie  that  this 
is  no  Umt  for  hysteria.  Norlsltattmt 
to  rush  into  a  series  of  crash  mlUtanr 
programs,  which— beeauie  of  rtquirtd 
long    planning    periods— would    make 
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them  useless  In  the  present  crisis  and 
perhaps  upset  long-range  planning  to 
meet  similar  threats  in  the  future. 

Instead,  we  must  stand  firmly  vigilant 
and  ready  to  act  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  our  allies. 

However,  recognizing  the  extent  to 
which  the  Kremlin  appears  willing  to 
push  the  world  toward  war  in  the  current 
crisis,  we  had  better  be  forewarned  for 
the  future  and  make  our  plans,  partic- 
ularly for  defense  and  mutual  security, 
accordingly. 

The  March  14  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  thought-provoking  arti- 
cle on  the  contribution  which  mutual 
defense  makes  to  strengthening  the  over- 
all defense  of  the  free  world,  as  well  as 
the  need  for  an  adequate  defenae  pro- 
gram. I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial,  with  a  recently  re- 
leased statement  by  myself  on  the  need 
for  a  strong  mutual  security  program, 
printed  In  the  Ricoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRo.  aa  follows: 
tProm  the  New  York  TlmM,  Mar.  14.  1859] 
BnLIM  AND  IftrruAL  Dbtinu 

With  ipeolal  rtftrtno*  to  th«  thr«at«ntng 
oruis  ovtr  Btrlln,  Prtsldtnt  llMnhower  hat 
opcnad  th«  annual  battlt  to  maintain  th« 
eolltotlv*  military  dtftnit  and  d«f«ntlv« 
■trfngth  of  th«  frt*  world. 

Rt  had  alrtady  oalltd  for  Ml  bllUon  for 
our  own  Military  latabllthmtnt,  which  ii 
all  hi  thlnka  h«  can  um  In  this  field.  But 
cur  Mourlty,  and  world  ptaot,  do  not  rMt  on 
our  own  Military  BitabUthmtnt  alone. 
They  reit  on  the  alllanoei  and  mutual  aeou* 
rlty  arrangtments  we  maintain  with  48  na- 
tlons,  which  add  their  etrength  to  ouri,  and 
on  the  Invulnerability  of  all  free  natloni  to 
Oommunlet  political  or  economic  penetra- 
tion. With  these  goals  In  mind,  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  I8.M0  million  more  for  what 
la  mlsleadlngly  labeled  "foreign  aid"  but  Is 
rtaUy  an  Integral  part  of  the  defense  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

The  collective  Western  determination  to 
deter  and,  If  neceasary  to  reelst,  Soviet  ag- 
greeslon,  whether  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere,  is 
being  reafllrmed  In  continuous  coniultatlons. 
as  illustrated  by  the  complete  unity  of  views 
established  between  Prime  Minuter  Maomll- 
Ian  and  Ohanoellor  Adenauer.  Thla  unity 
will  be  further  cemented  when  Mr,  Macmll- 
lan  visits  Prssldent  Blsenhower  next  week. 
But  the  congressional  battle  over  mutual 
security  fund*  promisee  to  be  as  bitter  as 
tver,  and  at  the  moment  the  psychological 
impact  of  that  congressional  battle  could  be 
as  Important  as  the  funds  appropriated. 

In  hU  strongly  worded  meHage  President 
Blsenhowtr  yeeterdny  gravely  warned  against 
any  reckleas  outs  of  the  mutual  security 
program  lest  the  Communlat  conspiracy, 
which  maintains  e.SOO.ooo  armed  men.  con- 
vert us  Into  "the  richest  nation  In  the  grave- 
yard of  history."  Congress  Itself  has  bs- 
come  aware  of  this  menace.  But,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  some  controversial  aspects 
of  the  President's  defense  budget,  too  many 
Congressmen  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  expan- 
sion of  our  own  Military  Establishment. 
They  are  more  than  willing  to  provide  greater 
funds  for  that  purpose,  but  less  willing  to 
provide  ample  funds  for  mutual  security. 
The  principal  trouble  here  appears  to  be 
false  reasoning. 

As  the  President  points  out,  dollar-for- 
doUar  mutual  defense  funds  add  more  to 
our  security  than  would  a  greater  amount 
■pent  at  home.  Mutual  security  funds  have 
helped  to  maintain  5  million  armed  men, 
80.000  aircraft,  and  250  strategic  air,  naval. 


and  army  bases  among  our  allies  and  friends 
to  supplement  our  own  strength.  Without 
that  added  strength  It  would  be  difficult  to 
stand  fast  in  Berlin;  without  it  the  United 
States  would  have  to  convert  itself  into  a  be- 
leaguered Fortress  America,  sacrificing  every- 
thing to  mere  survival.  This  is  true  to  only 
slightly  lesser  degree  of  our  economic  aid, 
designed  to  meet  the  Soviet  economic  of- 
fensive. 

Let  us  hop>e  that  Congress  will  weigh  these 
arguments  thoughtfully  and  do  nothing  to 
undermine  the  morale  of  our  allies  and 
friends  at  this  critical  moment  by  a  niggling 
opposition  based  upon  false  premises. 

Statement  by  Senator  Wilit— Strong  Mu- 
tual Securitt  Prooram  Urged 

The  security  of  the  free  world,  now  and 
in  the  future,  will  depend,  to  a  substantial 
degree,  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
willing — militarily  and  economlcolly— to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  our  allies  in  withstand- 
ing the  aggression  of  communism. 

As  the  Communist  nations  gain  in  power, 
the  need  for  strong  alliances  among  free  na- 
tions Is  Increasing — not  diminishing. 

We  recognise  that,  today,  the  free  world- 
Communlat  conflict,  rather  than  lessening,  Is 
becoming  more  complex  and  many  fronted — 
covering  a  wide  variety  of  military,  economic, 
scientific,  cultural,  psychological.  Ideological, 
and  other  ranges. 

If  the  free  world  falls  to  nMet  these  chal- 
lenges. It  may  well  mean  enslavement  for 
more  than  the  nearly  1  billion  people— or 
about  one-third  of  the  world's  population— 
now  dominated  by  communism. 

So,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Tite  battle 
Is  not  over,  Rather,  an  ever-greater  chal- 
lenge to  our  eecurlty  li  ahead  of  us— psrhsps 
for  many  years. 

Again  and  again,  representatives  of  the 
Qovernment,  the  military,  and  free  enter- 
pise  have  carefully  studied  the  program  and 
found  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  mutual 
security  expenditures  buy  more  security  than 
expenditures,  for  example,  for  our  own  forces. 

To  the  degree  that  It  Is  possible  to  pro- 
vide military  support  that  will  prevent  ths 
shouldering  of  weapons  by  American  boys, 
Z  lay  "Let  us  prove  It." 

loonomloally,  let  us  shore  up  the  free 
world's  economic  front:  however,  Insofar  as 
feasible,  Z  believe  that  this  aid  should  be 
In  the  form  of  loans — rather  than  grants. 

Over  the  years,  the  principle  of  mutual 
security  has  proved  workable.  Let  us  not 
destroy  It  at  a  time  when  the  free  world  Is 
still  in  serious  danger. 

Naturally,  the  Congress  will  want  to  care- 
fully examine  the  IS.O  billion  program  offered 
by  the  President  and  perhape  make  Its  own 
recommendations  and  changes. 

Bven  though  this  program,  traditionally, 
is  not  politically  popular,  however,  I  would 
hope  that  Members  of  Congress  would  be  as 
courageous  In  supporting  mutual  security^ 
essential  to  our  defense — as  In  supporting 
"pork  barrel"  legislation— perhaps  involving 
leu  political  haaards. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  items  to  submit  for  the  RtcoRO 
as  quickly  as  possible.  They  are  all  re- 
lated items,  but  I  shall  not  need  to  exer- 
cise all  of  my  rights  under  the  3-minute 
rule  with  respect  to  each  one. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
with  reference  to  seeking  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  World  Court  on  the  Berlin 
crisis.  I  am  also  offering  for  insertion 
in  the  Record  certain  sections  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  my  desire 
to  make  a  very  brief  comment  on  these 
items  for  Inclusion  in  today's  proceedings 


of    the    Senate    before    the   President's 
speech  tonight. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
have  the  appropriate  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  request  an  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  pursuant  to 
article  96  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  would  confirm  the  continuing 
validity  of  the  rights  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  an  occupying  power  to  maintain  its  Armed 
Forces  in  Berlin  and  to  have  free  and  un- 
restricted access  to  and  from  Berlin  In  con- 
nection with  Its  occupation  thereof. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  atatute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
aa  follows; 

STATtm   or  TMI   ZKTSRHATIOIfAI.    COXm    OW 

Juartca 
ArUel*  t 
The  International  Court  of  Justice  estab* 
llshed  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
as  the  principal  Judicial  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  constituted  and  shall  func- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preeent  statute. 

oMArna  i— oaoANiaATTON  or  tni  ootnrr 
Article  I 

The  Court  shall  be  compoeed  of  a  body  of 
Independent  judges,  elected  regardlees  at 
their  nationality  from  among  persons  of 
high  moral  character,  who  poeeeei  the  quail* 
fioatlons  required  In  their  respective  coun* 
tries  for  appointment  to  the  highest  Judicial 
ofBcee,  or  are  Jurls-consults  of  reoogniaetf 
competence  la  international  law. 

4rNol«  I 

1.  The  Court  shall  constat  of  fifteen  mem* 
bers.  no  two  of  whom  may  be  nationals  of  the 
same  state. 

a.  A  person  who  for  the  purpoeee  of  mem* 
bershlp  In  the  Court  could  be  regarded  as  a 
national  of  more  than  one  state  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  national  of  the  one  in  which 
he  ordinarily  exercises  civil  and  political 
rlghU. 

ArUcU  4 

1.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  by  the 
Security  Council  from  a  list  of  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  national  groups  In  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  provisions. 

2.  In  the  case  of  members  of  the  Unltsd 
Nations  not  represented  In  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  candidates  shall  be 
nominated  by  national  groups  appointed  for 
this  purpose  by  their  governments  under  the 
same  conditions  as  thoee  prescribed  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
by  article  44  of  the  Convention  of  The  Hague 
of  1907  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  a  state 
which  is  a  party  to  the  present  statute  but  is 
not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  may  par- 
ticipate In  electing  the  members  of  the  Court 
shall.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  agreement, 
be  laid  down  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  upoo 
recommendation  of  the  Security  CoxmcU. 
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Article  5 
1.  At  least  3  months  before  the  date  of  the 
election,  the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  address  a  written  request  to  the 
members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion belonging  to  the  states  which  are  parties 
to  the  present  statute,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  national  groups  appointed  under  article 
4.  paragraph  2,  Inviting  them  to  undertake, 
within  a  given  time,  by  national  groups,  the 
nomination  of  persons  In  a  poaltlon  to  accept 
the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Court. 

3.  No  group  may  nominate  more  than  four 
persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be 
of  their  own  nationality.  In  no  case  may  the 
number  of  candidates  nominated  by  a  group 
be  more  than  double  the  number  of  seats  to 
be  niled. 

Article  « 

Before  making  these  nominations,  each  na- 
tional group  Is  recommended  to  consult  Its 
highest  court  of  Justice,  its  legal  facultlee  and 
schools  of  law,  and  its  national  academies 
and  national  sections  of  International  acad- 
emies devoted  to  the  study  of  law. 

ArtieUf 

1.  The  Secretary  Oeneral  shall  prepare  a 
list  In  alphabetical  order  of  all  the  persons 
thxis  nominated.  Save  as  provided  In  article 
la,  paragraph  a,  these  shall  be  the  only  per- 
sons eligible. 

a.  The  Secretary  Oeneral  shall  submit  this 
list  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  to  the 
Security  Council. 

Arttcle  I 

lite  Osneral  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  shall  proceed  independently  of  one 
another  to  elect  the  membere  of  the  Court. 

Articlt » 

At  every  election,  the  electors  shall  bear  In 
mind  not  only  that  the  persons  to  be  elected 
should  Individually  poeeeee  the  qualifica- 
tions required,  but  also  that  in  the  body  as  a 
whole  the  repreeentatlon  of  the  main  forms 
of  elvlllaatlon  and  of  the  principal  legal  sys- 
tems of  the  world  should  be  aaeured, 

ArticU  10 

1.  Thoee  eandldatee  who  obtain  aa  ab- 
aolute  majority  of  votes  In  the  Oeneral  As> 
aembly  and  in  the  Security  Council  shall  be 
eonaldarad  as  elected. 

a.  Any  vots  of  the  Security  Oounoll, 
whether  for  the  election  of  Judgee  or  for  the 
appointment  of  membare  of  the  conference 
envlaaged  in  article  la,  shall  be  taken  with- 
out any  dlstlncUon  between  permanent  and 
nonpermanent  membere  of  the  Security 
OouncU. 

a.  In  the  event  of  more  than  one  national 
of  the  same  state  obtalnlnf  an  abaoluu 
majority  of  ths  votes  both  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  and  of  the  Security  Council,  the 
eldeet  of  theee  only  shall  be  considered  as 
elected. 

Article  tl 

It.  after  the  first  meeting  held  for  the 
purpoee  of  the  election,  one  or  more  seats  re- 
main to  be  filled,  a  second  and.  If  necessary, 
a  third  meeting  shall  take  place. 

ArtieU  J I 

1.  If.  after  the  third  meeting,  one  or  more 
seau  still  remain  unfilled,  a  Joint  confer- 
ence consisting  of  0  members,  8  appointed 
by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  3  by  the  Secur- 
ity Council,  niay  be  formed  at  any  time  at 
the  request  of  either  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
or  the  Security  Council,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  by  the  vote  of  an  abeoluU  majority 
one  name  for  each  seat  still  vacant,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  the  Se- 
curity CouucU  for  their  respective  accept- 
ance. 

a.  If  the  Joint  conference  Is  unanimously 
agreed  upon  any  person  who  fulfills  the  re- 
quired conditions,  he  may  be  Included  In  its 
list,  even  though  he  was  not  included  in  the 
list  of  nominations  referred  to  in  article  7. 


3.  If  the  Joint  conference  is  satisfied  that  it 
will  not  be  successful  In  procuring  an  elec- 
tion, those  members  of  the  Court  who  have 
already  been  elected  shall,  within  a  period  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Security  Council,  proceed  to 
fill  the  vacant  seats  by  selection  from  among 
those  candidates  who  have  obtained  votes 
either  in  the  General  Assembly  or  in  the 
Security  Council. 

4.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes 
among  the  Judges,  the  eldest  Judge  shall  have 
a  casting  vote. 

Article  13 

1.  The  members  of  the  Court  shaU  be  elect- 
ed for  9  years  and  may  be  reelected;  provided, 
however,  that  of  the  Judges  elected  at  the 
first  election,  the  terms  of  five  Judges  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  3  years  and  the  terms  of 
five  more  Judges  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
e  years. 

3.  The  Judges  whose  terms  are  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  initial 
periods  of  8  and  6  years  shall  be  chosen  by 
lot  to  be  drawn  by  the  Secretary  Oeneral 
Uxunediately  after  the  first  election  has  been 
completed. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  ooa- 
tlnue  to  discharge  their  dutlee  until  their 
places  have  been  filled.  Though  replaced, 
they  shall  finish  any  casee  which  they  may 
have  begun. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  resignation  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court,  the  resignation  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Preeldent  of  the  Court  for 
transmission  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral.  ThU 
last  aotifioatloa  makes  the  place  vaoant. 

ArtteU  U 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  same 
method  as  that  laid  down  for  the  first  elec- 
tion, subject  to  the  following  provision:  the 
Secretary  Oeneral  shall,  within  1  month  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  vaoancy,  proceed  to 
Issue  the  inviuuons  provided  for  in  article  5 
and  date  of  the  election  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Security  Council. 

ArtieU  a 
A  member  of  the  Court  elected  to  replace 
a  member  whoee  term  of  ofllee  has  not  ex- 
pired shall  hold  office  for  the  reminder  of 
his  predecessor's  term. 

ArNcle  II 

1.  No  member  of  ths  Court  may  exercise 
any  political  or  administrative  function,  or 
engage  In  any  other  occupation  of  a  profee- 
slonal  nature, 

a.  Any  doubt  on  this  point  shall  be  Mttled 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Articlt  IT 

1.  No  member  of  the  Court  may  act  aa 
agent,  counsel,  or  advocate  In  any  case. 

a.  No  member  may  participate  in  the  de- 
cision of  any  case  In  which  he  has  previously 
taken  part  as  agent,  counsel,  or  advocate  for 
one  of  the  parues.  or  m  a  member  of  a  na- 
tional or  international  court,  or  of  a  commis- 
sion of  Inquiry,  or  In  any  other  eapaolty. 

5.  Any  doubt  on  this  point  shall  be  eettled 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Artiel9  19 

1.  No  member  of  the  Court  can  be  dis- 
missed unless.  In  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  other  members,  he  has  ceased  to  fulfill 
the  required  conditions. 

a.  Formal  notification  thereof  shaU  bo 
made  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral  by  the  reg- 
istrar. 

8.  This  notification  makes  the  place  vacant. 

Article  19 
The  members  of  the  Court,  when  engaged 
on  the  business  of  the   Court,  shall  enjoy 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

ilrtiete  20 
Every  member  of  the  Court  shall,  before 
taking  up  his  duties,  make  a  solemn  declara- 
tion in  open  court  that  he  will  exercise  his 
powers  Impartially  and  conscientiously. 


ArticU  21 

1.  The  Court  shall  elect  Its  President  and 
Vice  President  for  3  years;  tbey  may  be 
reelected. 

3.  The  Court  shall  appoint  its  Registrar 
and  may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  necessary. 

Article  22 

1.  The  seat  of  the  Court  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  The  Hague.  This,  however,  shall 
not  prevent  the  Court  from  sitting  and  exer- 
cising its  functions  elsewhere  whenever  the 
Court  considers  it  desirable. 

a.  The  President  and  the  Registrar  shall 
reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

ArtieU  2i 

1.  The  Court  shall  remain  permanently  la 
session,  except  during  the  Judicial  vacations, 
the  dates  and  duration  or  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Court. 

3  Members  of  the  Court  are  entitled  to 
periodic  leave,  the  dates  and  duration  of 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Court,  having  in 
mind  the  distance  between  llie  Hague  and 
the  home  of  each  Judge. 

8.  Members  of  the  Court  shall  bs  bound, 
unless  they  are  on  leave  or  prevented  from 
attending  by  Illness  or  other  serious  reasons 
duly  explained  to  the  President,  to  bold 
themeelves  permanently  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Court. 

Artielt  24 

1.  If,  for  some  special  reaaon.  a  member  of 
the  Court  considers  that  he  should  not  take 
part  In  the  deolalon  of  a  particular  oass,  be 
shall  so  inform  ths  President. 

a.  If  the  Prseldent  considers  that  for  eome 
special  reason  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  should  not  sit  in  a  particular  ease,  he 
shall  give  him  notice  aeoordlagly. 

a.  If  In  any  such  case  the  member  of  the 
Court  and  the  President  disagree,  the  matter 
shall  be  settled  by  the  deolsloa  of  the  Court. 

Artict9  ii 

1.  ITie  full  Court  shall  sit  except  when  It 
Is  expreesly  provided  otherwise  la  ths  praaent 
statute. 

a.  Subject  to  the  eo&dlttoa  that  ths  num- 
ber of  Judges  available  to  eonstltuts  the 
Court  Is  not  thereby  reduoed  below  11,  the 
rules  of  the  Court  may  provide  for  allowing 
ons  or  more  Judges,  aooordlng  to  circum- 
stances and  in  rotation,  to  be  dlspsaasd  from 
sltung. 

8.  A  quorum  of  nine  Judges  ahall  aufice 
to  constitute  the  Court. 

ArtieU  H 

1.  The  Court  may  from  time  to  time  form 
one  or  more  chambers,  oompoaed  of  three  or 
more  Judgee  as  the  Court  may  detsrmlne, 
for  dealing  with  particular  categories  of  oases: 
for  example,  labor  caaM  and  eaaes  relating 
to  tranalt  and  oommunloatlons. 

a.  llie  Court  may  at  any  time  form  a 
chamber  for  deallrvg  with  a  particular  case. 
The  number  of  Judges  to  constitute  such  a 
chamber  shall  be  determined  by  the  Court 
with  the  approval  of  the  parties. 

8.  Casee  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
the  chambers  provided  for  in  this  article  if 
the  parties  so  requsst. 

ArtieU  27 
A  Judgment  given  by  any  of  the  chambMs 

provided  for  In  articles  36  and  39  shaU  be 
considered  as  rendered  by  the  Court. 

ArticU  2t 

The  chambers  provided  for  in  articles  96 

and  39  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
alt  and  exercise  their  functions  elsewhere 
than  at  The  Hague.  ^ 

Article  29 
With,  a  view  to  the  speedy  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, the  Court  shall  form  annually  a  cham- 
ber composed  of  five  Judges  whlcb,  at  Jbe 
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reqxwst  of  the  parties,  may  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases  by  summary  procedure.  In  addi- 
tion, two  Judges  shall  be  selected  for  the 
purpbse  of  replacing  Judges  who  find  It  Im- 
poNslble  to  sit. 

Article  30 

1.  The  Court  sball  frame  rules  for  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions.  In  particular,  It  shall 
lay  down  niles  of  procedure. 

2.  The  rules  of  the  Court  may  provide  for 
assessors  to  sit  with  the  Court  or  with  any 
of  Its  chambers,  without  the  right  to  vote. 

Article  31 

1.  Judges  of  the  nationality  of  each  of 
the  parties  shall  retain  their  right  to  sit  In 
the  case  before  the  Court. 

2.  If  the  Court  Includes  upon  the  bench 
a  Judge  of  the  nationality  of  one  of  the 
parties,  any  other  party  may  choose  a  person 
to  sit  as  Judge.  Such  person  shall  be 
chosen  preferably  from  among  those  persons 
who  have  been  nominated  as  candidates  as 
provided  In  articles  4  and  5. 

3.  If  the  Court  Includes  upon  tJ-.e  bench 
no  Judge  of  the  nationality  of  the  parties, 
each  of  these  parties  may  proceed  to  choose 
a  Judge  as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
article. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
apply  to  the  case  of  articles  26  and  29.  In 
such  cases,  the  President  shall  request  one 
or,  if  necessary,  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  forming  the  chamber  to  give  place  to 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  the  nationality 
of  the  parties  concerned,  and,  falling  such, 
or  if  they  are  unable  to  be  present,  to  the 
Judges  specially  chosen  by  the  parties. 

5.  Should  there  be  several  parties  in  the 
same  interest,  they  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  precedmg  provisions,  be  reckoned  as 
one  party  only.  Any  doubt  upon  this  point 
shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

6.  Judges  chosen  as  laid  down  in  para- 
graphs 2,  3,  and  4  of  this  article  shall  ful- 
fill the  conditions  required  by  articles  2,  17 
(paragraph  2),  20,  and  24  of  the  present 
statute.  They  shall  take  part  in  the  deci- 
sion on  terms  of  complete  equality  with 
their  colleagues. 

Article  32 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Court  shall  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary. 

a.  The  President  shall  receive  a  special 
anniial  allowance. 

3.  The  Vice  President  shall  receive  a  spe- 
cial allowance  for  every  day  on  which  he 
acts  as  President. 

4.  The  Judges  chosen  under  article  31, 
other  than  members  of  the  Court,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  each  day  on  which 
they  exercise  their  functions. 

6.  These  salaries,  allowances,  and  compen- 
sation shall  be  fixed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. They  may  not  be  decreased  during 
the  term  of  office. 

6.  The  salary  of  the  Registrar  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Court. 

7.  Regulations  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  fix  the  conditions  under  which 
retirement  pensions  may  be  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  and  to  the  Registrar,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  members  of  the 
Court  and  the  Registrar  shsJl  have  their 
traveling  expenses  refunded. 

8.  The  above  salaries,  allowances,  and 
compensation  shall  be  free  of  all  taxation. 

ArticU  33 

The  expenses  of  the  Court  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  Nations  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  decided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

CHAFTDI  n — COMPrrCNCE  or  THC  COUHT 

Article  34 

1.  Only  states  may  be  parties  in  cases  be- 
fore the  Court. 

2.  The  Court,  subject  to  and  in  conformity 
with  its  rules,  may  request  of  public  interna- 
tional organizations  information  relevant  to 


cases  before  It,  and  shall  receive  such  infor- 
mation presented  by  such  organizations  on 
their  own  initiative. 

3.  Whenever  the  construction  of  the  con- 
stituent Instrument  of  a  public  International 
organization  or  of  an  international  conven- 
tion adopted  thereunder  is  in  question  In  a 
case  before  the  Court,  the  Registrar  shall  so 
notify  the  public  international  organization 
concerned  and  shall  communicate  to  it  copies 
of  all  the  written  proceedings. 
Article  35 

1.  The  Court  shall  be  open  to  the  states 
parties  to  the  present  statute. 

2.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Court 
shall  be  open  to  other  states  shall,  subject 
to  the  special  provisions  contained  in  treaties 
in  force,  be  laid  down  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  in  no  case  shall  such  conditions  place 
the  parties  in  a  position  of  inequality  before 
the  Court. 

3.  When  a  state  which  is  not  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  is  a  party  to  a  case, 
the  Court  shall  fix  the  amount  which  that 
party  is  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Court.  This  provision  shall  not  apply 
if  such  state  is  bearing  a  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Court. 

Article  38  i 

1.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises 
all  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  it  and 
all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  in  treaties 
and  conventions  in  force. 

2.  The  states  parties  to  the  present  statute 
may  at  any  time  declare  that  they  recognize 
as  compulsory  Ipso  facto  and  without  special 
agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other  state 
accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  in  all  legal  disputes  con- 
cerning : 

(a)  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

(b)  any  question  of  international  law; 

(c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation; 

(d)  the  natvire  or  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  international 
obligation. 

3.  The  declarations  referred  to  above  may 
be  made  unconditionally  or  on  condition  of 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  several  or  certain 
states,  or  for  a  certain  time. 

4.  Such  declarations  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  shaU  transmit  copies  thereof  to 
the  parties  to  the  statute  and  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  Court. 

6.  Declarations  made  under  article  36  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  and  which  are  still  in 
force  shall  be  deemed,  as  between  the  par- 
ties to  the  present  statute,  to  be  acceptances 
of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  for  the  period 
Which  they  still  have  to  run  and  in  accord- 
ance with  their  terms. 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  Court  has  Jurisdiction,  the  matter  shall 
be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Article  37 

Whenever  a  treaty  or  convention  in  force 
provides  for  reference  of  a  matter  to  a  tri- 
bunal to  have  been  instituted  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  the  matter  shall,  as 
between  the  parties  to  the  present  statute,  be 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Article  38 

1.  The  Court,  whose  function  is  to  decide 
In  accordance  with  international  law  such 
disputes  as  are  submitted  to  it,  shall  apply: 

(a)  International  conventions,  whether 
general  or  particular,  establishing  rules  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  the  contesting  states; 

(b)  International  custom,  as  evidence  of  a 
general  practice  accepted  as  law; 


(c)  The  general  principles  of  law  recog- 
nized by  civilized  nations; 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  59. 
Judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the 
most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  vari- 
ous nations,  as  subsidiary  means  for  th* 
determination  of  rules  of  law. 

2.  This  provision  shall  not  prejudice  the 
power  of  the  Coiirt  to  decide  a  case  ex  aequo 
et  bono,  if  the  parties  agree  thereto. 

CHAPm  in — PtOCKDUEB 
^  ArticU  39 

1.  The  official  languages  of  the  Court  shall 
be  French  and  English.  If  the  parties  agree 
that  the  case  shall  be  conducted  in  French, 
the  Judgment  shall  be  delivered  In  French. 
If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be 
conducted  In  English,  the  Judgment  shall  be 
delivered  In  English. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as  to 
which  language  shall  be  employed,  each 
party  may.  In  the  pleadings,  use  the  lan- 
guage which  it  prefers;  the  decision  of  the 
Court  shall  be  given  in  French  and  English. 
In  this  case  the  Court  shall  at  the  same  time 
determine  which  of  the  two  texts  shall  be 
considered  as  authoritative. 

3.  The  Court  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
party,  authorize  a  language  other  than 
French  or  English  to  be  used  by  that  party. 

Article  40 

1.  Cases  are  brought  before  the  Court,  a« 
the  case  may  be,  either  by  the  notlflcatloa 
of  the  special  agreement  or  by  a  written  ap- 
plication addressed  to  the  Registrar.  In 
either  case  the  subject  of  the  dispute  and  the 
parties  shall  be  indicated. 

2.  The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  communi- 
cate the  application  to  all  concerned. 

3.  He  shall  also  notify  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  through  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, and  also  any  other  states  entitled  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court. 

Article  41 

1.  The  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  In- 
dicate, If  It  considers  that  circumstances  so 
require,  any  provisional  measures  which 
ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  respective 
rights  of  either  party. 

2.  Pending  the  final  decision,  notice  oC 
the  measures  suggested  shall  forthwith  be 
given  to  the  parties  and  to  the  Security 
Council. 

Article  42 

1.  The  parties  shall  be  represented  by 
agents. 

2.  They  may  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
or  advocates  before  the  Court. 

3.  The  agents,  counsel,  and  advocates  of 
parties  before  the  Court  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  immunities  necessary  to  the 
independent  exercise  of  their  duties. 

Article  43 

1.  The  iM-ocedure  shall  consist  of  two  parts: 
written  and  oral. 

2.  The  written  proceedings  shall  consist 
of  the  communication  to  the  Court  and  to 
the  parties  of  memorials,  counter-memorials 
and.  If  necessary,  replies;  also  all  papers  and 
docxunents  in  support. 

3.  These  communications  shall  be  made 
through  the  Registrar,  in  the  order  and  with- 
in the  time  fixed  by  the  Court. 

4.  A  certified  copy  of  every  document  pro- 
duced by  one  party  shall  be  conununlcated  to 
the  other  party. 

6.  The  oral  proceedings  shall  consist  of 
the  hearing  by  the  Court  of  witnesses,  ex- 
perts, agents,  counsel,  and  advocates. 

Article  44 

1.  For  the  service  of  all  notices  upon  per- 
sons other  than  the  agents,  counsel,  and  ad- 
vocates, the  Court  shall  apply  direct  to  the 
government  of  the  state  upon  whose  terri- 
tory the  notice  has  to  be  served. 

2.  The  same  provision  shall  apply  when- 
ever step  are  to  be  taken  to  prociu-e  evi- 
dence on  the  spot. 
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Article  45 

The  hearing  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  President  or.  If  he  is  unable  to  pre- 
side, of  the  Vice  President;  if  neither  is  able 
to  preside,  the  senior  Judge  present  shall 
preside. 

ArticU  48 

The  hearing  In  Court  shall  be  public,  un- 
less the  Court  shall  decide  otherwise,  or  un- 
less the  parties  demand  that  the  public  be 
not  admitted. 

ArticU  47 

1.  Minutes  shall  be  made  at  each  hearing 
'  and  signed  by  the  Registrar  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

2.  These  minutes  alone  shall  be  authentic. 

Article  48 
The  Court  shall  make  orders  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  case,  shall  decide  the  form  and 
time  in  which  each  party  must  conclude  its 
arguments,  and  make  all  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  taking  of  evidence. 

ilrficle  49 
The  Court  may,  even  before  the  hearing 

begins,  call  upon  the  agents  to  produce  any 
document  or  to  supply  any  explanations. 
Formal  note  shall  be  taken  of  any  refusal. 

Article  50 

The  Cotu^  may,  at  any  time,  entrust  any 
Individual,  body,  bureau,  commission,  or 
other  organization  that  It  may  select,  with 
the  task  of  carrying  out  an  inquiry  or  giving 
an  expert  opinion. 

ArticU  51 
IKiring  the  hearing  any  relevant  questions 
are  to  be  put  to  the  witnesses  and  experts 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Covirt 
In  the  rxiles  of  procedure  referred  to  in 
article  30. 

ArticU  52 

After  the  Court  has  received  the  proofs 
and  evidence  within  the  time  specified  for 
the  purpose,  it  may  refuse  to  accept  any 
further  oral  or  written  evidence  that  one 
party  may  desire  to  present  unless  the  other 
side  consents. 

Article  53 

1.  Whenever  one  of  the  parties  does  not 
appefU'  before  the  Court,  or  fails  to  defend 
Its  case,  the  other  party  may  call  upon  the 
Court  to  decide  in  favor  of  its  claim. 

2.  The  Court  must,  before  doing  so,  satisfy 
Itself,  not  only  that  it  has  Jurisdiction  in 
accordance  with  articles  36  and  37.  but  also 
that  the  claim  Is  well  founded  in  fact  and 
law. 

Article  54 

1.  When  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Court,  the  agents,  counsel,  and  advocates 
have  completed  their  presentation  of  the 
case,  the  President  shall  declare  the  hearing 
closed. 

2.  The  Court  shall  withdraw  to  consider 
the  Judgment. 

3.  The  deliberations  of  the  Court  shall 
take  place  In  private  and  remain  secret. 

Article  55 

1.  All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Judges  present. 

2.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes, 
the  President  or  the  Judge  who  acts  in  his 
place  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

Article  56 

1.  The  Judgment  shall  state  the  reasons 
on  which  It  is  based. 

2.  It  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  Judges 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  decision. 

ArticU  57 
It   the   Judgment   does   not    represent   in 
whole  or  in  part  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Judges,  any  Judge  shall  be  entitled  to 
deliver  a  separate  opinion. 

ArticU  58 
The  Judgment  shall  be  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  by  the  Registrar.    It  shall  be  read 


In  open  court,  due  notice  having  been  given 
to  the  agents. 

ArticU  59 

The  decision  of  the  Court  has  no  binding 
force  except  between  the  parties  and  in  re- 
spect of  that  particular  case. 

ArticU  60 

The  Judgment  is  final  and  without  appeal. 

In  the  event  of  dispute  as  to  the  meaning 

or  scope  of  the  Judgment,  the  Court  shall 

construe  it  upon  the  request  of  any  party. 

Article  61 

1.  An  application  for  revision  of  a  Judg- 
ment may  be  made  only  when  it  is  based 
upon  the  discovery  of  some  fact  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  a  decisive  factor,  which  fact 
was,  when  the  Judgment  was  given,  unknown 
to  the  Court  and  also  to  the  party  claiming 
revision,  always  provided  that  such  ignor- 
ance was  not  due  to  negligence. 

2.  The  proceedings  for  revision  shall  be 
opened  by  a  Judgment  of  the  Court  expressly 
recording  the  existence  of  the  new  fact,  rec- 
ognizing that  It  has  such  a  character  as  to 
lay  the  case  open  to  revision,  and  declaring 
the  application  admissible  on  this  ground. 

3.  The  Court  may  require  previous  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  Judgment  be- 
fore it  admits  proceedings  in  revision. 

4.  The  application  for  revision  must  be 
made  at  latest  within  6  months  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  fact. 

5.  No  application  for  revision  may  be  made 
after  the  lapse  of  10  years  from  the  date  of 
the  Judgment. 

ArticU  82 

1.  Should  a  state  consider  that  it  has 
an  interest  of  a  legal  nature  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  decision  In  the  case,  it  may 
submit  a  request  to  the  Court  to  be  per- 
mitted to  Intervene. 

2.  It  shall  be  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon 
this  request. 

ArticU  83 

1.  Whenever  the  construction  of  a  conven- 
tion to  which  states  other  than  those  con- 
cerned in  the  ca4Be  are  parties  is  in  question, 
the  Registrar  shall  notify  all  such  states 
forthwith. 

2.  Every  state  so  notified  has  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  proceedings;  but  if  it  uses 
this  right,  the  construction  given  by  the 
Judgment  will  be  equally  binding  upon  it. 

ArticU  64 
Unless   otherwise   decided   by   the    Court, 
each  party  shall  bear  its  own  costs. 

CBAPTXB  IV — AOVISORT  OPINIONS 
ArticU  65 

1.  The  Co\u~t  may  give  an  advisory  opinion 
on  any  legal  question  at  the  request  of 
whatever  body  may  be  authorized  by  or  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  make  such  a  request. 

2.  Questions  upon  which  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Court  is  asked  shall  be  laid 
before  the  Court  by  means  of  a  written  re- 
quest containing  an  exact  statement  of  the 
question  upon  which  an  opinion  is  required, 
and  accompanied  by  all  documents  likely  to 
throw  light  upon  the  question. 

ArticU  66 

1.  The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  give  notice 
of  the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  to  all 
states  entitled  to  appear  before  the  Coiirt. 

2.  The  Registrar  shall  also,  by  means 
of  a  special  and  direct  communica- 
tion, notify  any  state  entitled  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Court  or  international  organization 
considered  by  the  Court,  or,  should  it  not 
be  sitting,  by  the  President,  as  likely  to  be 
able  to  furnish  information  on  the  question, 
that  the  Court  will  be  prepared  to  receive. 
Within  a  time  limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, written  statements,  or  to  hear,  at  a 
public  sitting  to  be  held  for  the  purpose, 
oral  statements  relating  to  the  question. 


3.  Should  any  such  state  entitled  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court  have  failed  to  receive 
the  special  communication  referred  to  in 
paragraph  2  of  this  article,  such  state  may 
express  a  desire  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment or  to  be  heard;  and  the  Covirt  will 
decide. 

4.  States  and  organizations  having  pre- 
sented written  or  oral  statements  or  both 
shall  be  permitted  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ments made  by  other  states  or  organizations 
in  the  form,  to  the  extent,  and  within  the 
time  limits  which  the  Co\irt,  or  should  it 
not  be  sitting,  the  President,  shall  decide  in 
each  particular  case.  Accordingly,  the  Regis- 
trar shall  in  due  time  communicate  any 
such  written  statements  to  states  and  or- 
ganizations having  submitted  similar  state- 
ments. 

ArticU  67 

The  Court  shall  deliver  its  advisory  opin- 
ions In  open  court,  notice  having  been  given 
to  the  Secretary  General  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  other  states  and  of  international 
organizations  immediately  concerned. 

ArticU  68 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  advisory  functions 
the  Court  shall  further  be  guided  by  the 
provisions  of  the  present  statute  which 
apply  in  contentious  cases  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  recognizes  them  to  be  applicable. 

CHAPTES   V — AMENDMENT 

ArticU  69 
Amendments  to  the  present  statute  shall 
be  effected  by  the  same  procedure  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
for  amendments  to  that  Charter,  subject 
however  to  any  provisions  which  the  General 
Assembly  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council  may  adopt  concerning  the 
participation  of  states  which  are  parties  to 
the  present  statute  but  are  not  members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

ArticU  70 
The  Coiirt  shall  have  power  to  propose 
such  amendments  to  the  present  statutes  as 
it  may  deem  necessary,  through  written 
communications  to  the  Secretary  General, 
far  consideration  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  article  69. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  particular,  I  Invite 
attention  to  chapter  IV,  article  65,  under 
the  heading  "Advisory  Opinions": 

1.  The  Court  may  give  an  advisory  opinion 
on  any  legal  question  at  the  request  of  what- 
ever body  may  be  authorized  by  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  make  such  a  request. 

2.  Questions  upon  which  the  advisory  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  is  asked  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Court  by  means  of  a  written  request 
containing  an  exact  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  an  opinion  is  required,  and 
accompanied  by  all  doctunents  likely  to 
throw  light  upon  the  question. 

Next,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  Charter  provides,  in 
article  96,  that  the  General  Assembly 
and  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions may  call  for  an  advisory  opinion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  article  96 
of  the  charter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Article  96 

1.  The  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  may  request  the  International  Court 
Of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on 
any  legal  question. 

2.  Other  org&nB  of  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies,  which  may  at  any  time 
be  so  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly, 
may  also  request  advisory  opinions  of  the 
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Court  on  legal  quMtion*  aiising  within  the 
•cope  of  their  activities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  article  VI  of 
the  United  Naticms  Charter,  entitled  "Pa- 
cific Settlement  of  Disputes,"  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  beiner  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Chaptsu  VI — Pacific  SmxiMBNT  or 

DiSFXJTKS 

ASTICLZ  33 

1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  contin- 
uance of  which  Is  Ukely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity, shall,  first  of  all.  seek  a  solution  by 
ne^tlatlon.  inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  axe»zi*  of  their  own  choice. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  read  the  first  section 
of  article  33: 

The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity, shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution 
by  negotiation.  Inquiry,  mediation,  concili- 
ation, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  re- 
sort to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements, 
or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 

The  second  section  reads  as  follows: 

3  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  It 
deems  necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to 
settle  their  dispute  by  such  means. 

It  is  my  view  that  article  33  is  in  no 
way  a  prohibition  against  any  nation 
seeking:,  as  a  preparation  for  negoti- 
ations, an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court 
through  the  appropriate  United  Nations 
agency.  I  happen  to  bellere  that  the 
situation  in  Berlin  is  so  critical,  because 
many  nations  other  than  Russia,  the 
United  States,  West  Germany,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  have  such  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  Berlin  crisis — the  interest  of 
peace — that  we  ought  to  be  proceeding 
with  the  judicial  processes  of  the  United 
Nations  now. 

We  would  strengthen  our  position  on 
the  Berlin  crisis  if  we  would  stop  tlireat- 
ening  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  a  nuclear  war  and  call  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  take  jurisdiction  now 
over  the  Berlin  crisis.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  proposed  negotiations  on  the 
Berlin  crisis  outside  the  United  Nations 
augurs  very  well  for  peace.  We  ought  to 
buttress  our  position  for  negotiations 
with  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  World 
Court.  Article  33  provides,  as  the  State 
£>ec>artnient  stated  when  I  raised  the 
question,  that  the  parties  should  seek 
a  solution  by  negotiation.  However,  it 
is  not  mandatory  that  we  try  to  negoti- 
ate with  Russia  before  we  go  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Negotiations  have  been  in  progress. 
We  have  not  had  "showcase"  negotia- 
tions, but  negotiations  have  t)een  going 
on.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no 
strong  indication  any  negotiations  out- 
side of  the  United  Nations  may  prove  to 
he  successful.  I  think  United  Nations 
negotiations  might  be  If  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  aside  from  the  party 
litigants  in  the  Berlin  crisis,  would  do 
vhat  I  think  is  their  duty  under  the 


United  Nations  Charter  at  the  present 
time.    They  are  not  doing  it. 

The  time  has  come  for  nations  other 
than  the  party  litigrants  to  the  Berlin 
crisis  to  proceed  to  make  clear  to  Russia, 
the  United  States.  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  West  Germany  that  there  is  no 
moral  justification  for  a  nuclear  war. 

Every  time  I  listen  to  a  member  of 
the  State  Department  or  someone  from 
the  Pentagon  say,  "If  such  and  such 
happens,  it  means  all-out  nuclear  war." 
I  am  shocked  and  aghast.  Neither  my 
Nation  nor  Russia  can  justify  a  nuclear 
war  over  Berlin. 

We  have  the  duty  as  a  peace-loving 
nation  to  proceed  under  the  judicial 
processes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
now.  I  say  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  'What  are  you  doing  in  this 
crisis?  Why  are  you  not  raising  your 
voices  to  make  clear,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  adopted  on  November  3, 
1950,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  United  Nations  to 
call  a  special  assembly  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations?"  That 
assembly  should  be  called  forthwith. 

If  Russia,  the  United  States,  Prance, 
and  Great  Britain  cannot  settle  their 
differences  quickly  through  negotiations 
by  way  of  the  Security  Council — and  that 
is  where  they  ought  to  be  negotiating 
now,  in  my  judgment — the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  should  pro- 
ceed to  take  jurisdiction  over  this  serious 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  woild.  Under 
the  powers  which  the  other  nations  have 
under  the  resolution  of  November  3, 1950, 
they  should  call  upon  the  United  Nation* 
through  its  Judicial  processes  to  take 
over.  I  tliink  that  is  the  way  to 
stiengthen  the  hand  of  the  United 
States,  and  make  clear  to  Russia  that  we 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  Russia,  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
a  settlement  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
greatest  threat  to  peace  and  the  greatest 
danger  leading  to  a  possible  inhumane 
nuclear  war  that  has  confronted  our 
generation. 

We  should  repudiate  those  American 
leaders  who  are  talking  about  a  horrible 
nuclear  war  over  Berlin.  The  world 
should  rebuke  Russia  for  its  sinister 
scheme  to  use  Berlin  as  a  threat  to  peace 
in  order  to  gain  its  designs  on  Germany 
and  Western  Europe. 

Neither  Russia  nor  the  Western  Pow- 
ers should  be  allowed  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  inflict  upon  all  mankind  for  the 
next  several  thousand  years  the  horrible 
damages  to  all  human  and  animal  life 
in  large  parts  of  the  world  which  the 
radiation  from  a  nuclear  war  would 
cause.  I  plead  with  the  leaders  of  the 
world  to  conform  to  the  moral  law  on 
this  issue  before  it  is  too  late. 


RELATION       BETWEEN        ADMINIS- 
TERED PRICES  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  Mr. 
Bernard  Nossiter  tnakes  a  revealing 
analysis  of  the  growing  unanimity  of 
economic  opinion  that  administered 
prices  are  causing  inflation.  I  am  also 
happy  to  read  in  Mr.  Nossiter's  article 
that  the  distinguished  economist,  Gardi- 


ner Means,  is  becoming  Increasingly  rec- 
ognized as  the  man  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  this  new  economic 
realism.  It  Ls  Gardiner  Means'  careful 
and  thorough  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
our  inflation  that  is  puncturing  the 
mythc^ogical  nonsense  and  providing 
Congress  and  the  administration  with  a 
genuine  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  this  enormously  Important  prob- 
lem of  inflation  which  is  just  beginning 
to  be  understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  a!?k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Bernard  Nossi- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  Mar.  16.  1959 1 

Economists  Switch  to  Finces  Pointinc  in 
Pixi.NC   Blame   ros  Slow   Recovest 

(By  Bernard  Nossiter) 

The  Jawbone,  or  open-mouth  attack  on 
slump-oreedlng  price  Increases  took  a  new 
and  decisive  turn  last  week. 

The  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve B?ard  abandoned  their  traditional, 
generalized  appeals  to  business  and  union 
chiefs  for  restraint.  Instead,  key  economists 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
President  got  down  to  eases  and  named 
names,  or  at  least  industries. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, was  the  llrst  to  signal  th«  new  ap- 
proach. A  letter  of  his  was  mad*  pubUe 
which  blamed  prtce  increases  in  autoa  and 
heavy  industry  for  holding  down  output  be- 
tween 1953  and  1957. 

Ralph  Young,  the  Fed's  research  director, 
went  a  step  further.  He  said  last  year's 
steel  and  auto  price  increases  didn't  make 
economic  sense  because  demand  was  falling. 
Their  effect.  Young  said,  is  to  cut  demsnd 
to  which  output  and  jot>s  are  tailored. 

Woodlief  Thomas,  the  Fed's  economic 
•dTlaer.  next  took  up  the  cudgels.  He  made 
the  crucial  point  that  administered  prices 
and  wages  not  only  create  inflation,  but 
more  importantly  slow  up  economic  growth 
and  breed  unemployment. 

Presumably,  none  of  the  three  would  have 
spoken  out  without  the  approval  of  President 
Elsenhower  and  Fed  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin. 

The  switch  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular, a  form  of  ftnger  (Minting  tnat  is 
considered  )cae-ma>este  in  tne  corporate 
world,  reflects  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  Government  views  the  present  state  of 
economic  affairs. 

The  recovery  has  been  modest  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  for  the  last  3  months, 
a  leveling  off  that  is  coming  much  earlier 
than  usual  after  a  slump.  Unemployment 
is  high  and  shows  few  signs  of  receding  to 
tolerable  levels.  The  Treasury  is  having 
aggravating  problems  reflnanclng  the  ma- 
turing portions  of  the  debt  because  In- 
vestors, counting  on  rising  prices,  want 
stocks.  Finally,  the  Fed  feels  a  sense  of 
frustration.  Its  money-tightening  measures 
apparently  can't  break  the  adniUilstered 
prices  of  corporate  giants  this  side  of  a  de- 
pression. 

The  surprising  degree  of  bipartisan 
unanimity  about  the  causes  of  recent  in- 
flation and  slump  is  pointed  up  by  the  sup- 
port John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  gives  to  the 
auto-steel  administered  price  role.  Gal- 
bralth  is  the  Democratic  Advisory  Council's 
chief  economist. 

Implicit  in  all  this  discussion  is  a  tribute 
to  Gardiner  Means.  This  remarkable  econ- 
omist has  been  pointing  for  a  generation  to 
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the  declslvs  eoonomic  power  of  corporate 
giants.  In  autos.  steel,  oil,  and  other  con- 
centrated Industries.  Means  has  been  ob- 
serving, prices  and  wages  are  administered — 
set  and  held  by  conscious  decision  and  raised 
despite  drops  In  demand. 

To  be  stire.  economists  who  do  not  speak 
for  a  vested  interest  have  not  yet  reached  a 
point  of  total  agreement  on  all  questions. 
Young,  for  example,  believes  that  excess  de- 
mand was  more  important  than  prlce-admln- 
Istering  power  in  the  1953-67  inflation.  There 
Is  wide  disagreement  over  whether  unions  or 
management  are  more  responsible  for  the 
price  Increases  and  slump  that  followed. 
However,  this  debate,  many  economists  t>e- 
lleve  Is  sterile  and  the  key  question  Is  what 
to  do  about  it  all. 

The  administration  Is  clearly  trying  to  In- 
fluence the  forthcoming  steel  wage  negotia- 
tions. In  the  past,  the  industry  has  used 
them  to  grant  substantial  gains,  jack  up 
prices,  and  according  to  the  experts,  multi- 
plied our  economic  woes. 

Senator  BBTta  Kxtatjvmm.  Democrat  of  Ten- 
nessee, chairman  of  the  Antiunst  Subcom- 
mittee, has  spent  2  years,  virtually  imnoticed 
except  by  the  business  press,  documenting 
the  power  of  United  States  Steel  and  General 
Motors.  Last  week,  he  warned  the  United 
Steelworkers  and  the  industry  that  this  was 
their  last  chance  to  respond  to  the  pointed 
pleas  tor  the  restraint.  Many  economists 
are  convinced  that  no  matter  how  pointed, 
appeals  won't  work  and  before  long,  new 
Institutional  devices  for  controlling  the  key 
price-wage  decisions  will  have  to  be  Invented. 
Just  as  important,  many  in  Congress  agree 
with  these  economists. 


AN  AROUSED  RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Sat- 
urday's New  York  Times  carries  an 
editorial  entitled  "An  Arouiked  Reserve 
Board."  This  editorial  marks  an  ex- 
tremely significant  breakthrough  for 
those  who  have  agreed  that  inflation  In 
recent  years  has  been  caused  largely  by 
the  power  of  a  few  huge  corporations  to 
administer  their  prices  upward  without 
regard  to  demand,  supply,  or  consumers. 

Here  is  the  good,  gray  New  York 
Times,  a  paper  that  has  earned  as  solid 
a  reputation  for  constructive  economic 
conservatism  as  any  in  the  Nation,  call- 
ing administered  prices,  aijid  I  quote, 
"inflationary  policies  that  kre  socially 
and  economically  unsupporiable." 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  this  editorial'  is  that  the 
New  York  Times  is  praising,  as  indeed 
it  should,  the  remarks  of  Ihe  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  Director  of  Research, 
Mr.  Ralph  A.  Young,  who  Jrepresented 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  itself  in  pro- 
test against  the  excesses  of  administered 

prices.  The  Times  points  ojut  that  the 
Board's  role  has  traditionally  been  one 
of  dignified  detachment  from  contro- 
versies such  as  this.  The  inflationary 
impact  of  administered  prices,  however, 
has  become  so  extremely  serious  that  the 
Board  decided  that  it  must  speak  out  in 
protest. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  have  two  in- 
stitutions like  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  speaking 
vigorously  against  the  i^ationary 
policies  of  top  management  ir^  this  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  should  take  notice  an^  recognize 
that  the  cost  of  their  living  has  been 
shoved  up  by  men  who  are  exercising  a 
power  that  has  become  excessive. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "An  Aroused  Re- 
serve Board,"  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14.  1959] 
An  Aroused  Reserve  Board 

Hearings  were  resumed  diu-lng  the  past 
week  before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  been  considering  the  situ- 
ation in  those  heavy  industries  that  are 
most  prominently  identified  with  the  Issue 
of  administered  prices.  The  renewed  hear- 
ings brought  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
high-ranking  representative  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Joining  actively,  and  even 
vigorously,  in  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  at  the  steel  and  automotive  indus- 
tries for  raising  prices  in  time  of  business 
recession. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  representative 
was  Ralph  A.  Young,  its  Director  of  Research 
and  Statistics.  There  is  no  question  among 
students  of  monetary  and  price  problems 
that  to  the  extent  that  rising  prices  in 
recent  years  have  had  their  origins  in  the 
wage-price  push  It  has  presented  the  mone- 
tary authorities  with  an  extremely  serious 
dilemma.  The  Board  can  always  refuse  to 
validate  such  price  rises  by  clamping  down 
on  the  volume  and  availability  of  credit. 
But  general  credit  controls  are  too  blunt  an 
instrument  for  dealing  with  this  type  of 
price  rise.  If  applied  with  sufficient  vigor 
they  can  slow  down  the  whole  economy 
and  produce  widespread  dlsemployment, 
thus  creating  the  Impression  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  was  neglecting  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Employment  Act  of  1940. 

While  the  wage  price  situation  has  un- 
doubtedly had  a  moderating  influence  on  the 
Board's  policies  since  recovery  got  under  way 
last  year,  the  Board  has  chosen  up  to  now 
to  let  the  public  do  Its  own  speculating  on 
that  subject.  Its  decision  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  controversy  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
a  healthy  one.  It  has  proceeded  as  long  as 
any  agency  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  problem 
would  disappear.  And  this,  we  think,  is 
all  to  the  good.  The  Board's  role  tradition- 
ally has  been  one  of  dignified  detachment 
from  controversies  such  as  this  one.  And 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  that  attitude 
up  to  a  point.  But  that  point  has  certainly 
been  reached  when  it  finds  itself  forced  into 
the  position  of  taking  the  rap  for  inflation- 
ary policies  that  are  socially  and  economi- 
cally unsupportable,  but  with  which  it  isn't 
equipped  to  deal.  To  continue  to  Ignore 
such  a  situation  could  be  to  Invite  political 
action  directed  against  the  monetary  author- 
ities themselves,  a  development  that  would 
merely  serve  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  Mr.  Eklwin 
L.  Dale.  Jr..  reported  how  widespread 
the  conviction  has  become  among  re- 
sponsible and  informed  Federal  officials 
that  administered  prices  are  indeed  a 
prime  cause  of  creeping  inflation.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Aids   Uweast   on   Price   Policies — Ad- 
ministered   Levels    Seen    as    Leading    to 
Possible  Government  Controls 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 
Washincton,  March  14. — ^Prlce  and  wage 

developments   during   last   year's   recession 


have  brought  a  quiet  revolution  in  the 
thinking  of  key  Government  economic  offi- 
cials. 

In  brief,  these  officials  have  come  to  accept 
the  concept  of  administered  prices.  They 
accept  recent  evidence  that  Important  sec- 
tors of  the  private  economy  can  hold  or 
even  Increase  prices  when  demand  Is  weak. 

If  the  revolution  in  thought  goes  far 
enough — and  if  future  events  warrant — the 
result  could  lae  some  form  of  Government 
price  control. 

The  reason  for  controls  would  be  that  the 
concentrated  industries  that  administer 
their  prices  appear  largely  Inunune  from  the 
classic  Government  Instruments  for  control- 
ling inflation.  These  are  mainly  balanced 
budgets  and  tight  money,  which  are  aimed 
at  curbing  demand. 

ROSE  against  trend 

Last  year,  demand  was  sluggish  becatise  of 
the  recession,  and  yet  prices  In  the  admin- 
istered sector  rose  anyway.  Steel  and  auto- 
mobiles are  the  most  commonly  cited  exam- 
ples. 

The  major  retreat  has  been  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  long  the  stronghold  of  classic 
economic  thinking.  In  the  last  week  two 
leading  officials  of  the  Board  have  gone  on 
record  publicly  with  expressions  of  their 
concern  at  the  consequences  of  private  eco- 
nomic power  In  steel  and  autos. 

The  same  view  was  expressed,  also  pub- 
licly, by  Raymond  J.  Saulnler.  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
It  Is  known  that  even  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  persuaded 
that  the  Inflation  outlook  will  depend  at 
least  as  much  upon  wage  and  price  decisions 
by  powerful  economic  groups  as  upon  balanc- 
ing the  budget. 

HAD   MINIMIEED  THREAT 

In  the  Federal  Reserve,  officials  long  mini- 
mized the  fear  that  monopolistic  power 
among  concentrated  Industries  was  a  serious 
threat  to  the  price  level.  The  conviction 
was  that  when  things  got  tough  and  orders 
fell  off,  prices  would  be  cut  in  these  sectors 
of  the  economy  just  like  any  other. 

Last  year  this  did  not  happen.  Prices  in 
several  of  such  areas  actually  rose.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  begun 
taking  this  problem  far  more  seriously  than 
In  the  past. 

None  of  this  means  that  officials  now  favor 
price  or  wage  controls  or  any  fcu-m  of  direct 
Government  Intervention — even  intervention 
limited  to  the  big  business-big  labor  part  of 
the  economy.  But  the  sharp  change  in 
thinking  about  the  problem  Is  the  sort  that 
would  necessarily  precede  a  decision  that 
controls  are  necessary. 

A  great  deal  wiU  depend  on  this  year's 
steel  wage  negotiations  and  subsequent  pric- 
ing decisions.  If  the  steel  settlement,  with 
or  without  a  strike.  Is  not  followed  by  a  price 
increase,  the  wave  of  concern  will  subside  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

AUTO    DECISION    AWAITED 

This  wotild  be  particularly  the  case  if  such 
an  event  was  followed  by  a  decision  in  De- 
troit next  fall  not  to  raise  the  prices  of  the 
1960  automobile  models. 

In  the  background  Is  the  possibility  of  a 
Democratic  President  after  1960.  A  number 
of  leading  Democrats  were  convinced  of  the 
administered  price  problem  In  advance  of  the 
more  conservative  officials  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Thus  a  Democratic  President  might  be 
even  less  reluctant  than  President  Elsen- 
hower to  choose  the  road  of  controls. 

Much  of  the  groundwork  for  the  Increas- 
ing awareness  and  acceptance  of  the  admin- 
istered price  problem  has  been  laid  by  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subconmilttee. 
headed  by  Senator  Estes  Kxtattver,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee.  The  hearings  have  gone 
on  for  nearly  2  years  and  produced  nine 
volumes  of  testimony. 
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Even  Senator  KirAuvm  Is  not  yet  persuaded 
that  direct  controls  are  necessary.  But  he 
warned  last  week  that  the  steel  and  auto 
Industries  are  now  having  their  last  chance. 

There  remain  a  number  of  economists  and 
others  who  do  not  believe  the  administered 
price  problem  Is  s  major  one,  threatening 
the  future  stability  of  prices.  But  some  of 
these  men,  while  not  worrying  about  the 
economic  power  of  big  business  to  raise 
prices,  do  find  dangers  in  the  upward  push 
on  costs  exerted  by  big  labor. 

Others  argue  that  the  effect  on  consumers 
of  recent  developments  In  the  steel  and  other 
concentrated  Industries  Is  much   overrated. 

One  witness  before  the  Kefauver  subcom- 
mittee, Simon  N.  Whitney,  sought  to  show 
last  week  that  the  33.  percent  Increase  In 
steel  prices  since  1953  could  have  been  the 
cause,  at  most,  of  only  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
the  usual  measure  of  Inflation. 

The  cost  of  living,  he  noted.  Is  dominated 
by  food,  services,  and  such  soft  goods  as 
apparel. 

But  these  reservations  have  not  changed 
the  growing  concern  about  the  problem  In 
the  Government.  There  Is  a  strong  belief 
m  the  Federal  Reserve,  for  example,  that  the 
persistent  failure  of  unemployyrient  to  de- 
cline with  the  recovery  from  the  recession, 
particularly  unemployment  in  the  durable 
goods  industries,  is  attributable  in  great  part 
to  price  and  wage  decisions  In  those  indus- 
tries In  recent  years. 

In  brief,  the  Idea  is  that  these  Industries, 
to  a  significant  degree,  have  "priced  them- 
selves out  of  their  market."  By  the  same 
token,  so  have  their  workers. 

Again,  this  view  Is  sometimes  challenged. 
But  it  v/as  stated  in  explicit  terms  last  week 
by  Woodllef  Thomas,  economic  adviser  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  a  lengthy  let- 
ter to  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
In  part,  this  Is  what  Mr.  Thomas  said : 

"One  of  the  ctmsideratlons  In  fixing  prices, 
of  course,  should  be  what  price  can  be  sus- 
tained and  whether  markets  might  be  lost 
for  a  longer  period  by  asking  the  highest 
p<^MslbIe  price  for  any  short  period  of  time. 
Criticism  arises  v^lth  respect  to  adminis- 
tered prices  when  they  are  not  adjusted 
properly  in  response  to  supply  and  demand 
fcM'ces. 

They  are  harmful  If  prices  are  raised  ao 
•s  to  choke  off  demand  and  lead  to  reduc- 
tions in  output  or  If  prices  are  held  up  in 
the  face  of  declining  demand  when  lower 
prices  might  sooner  or  later  stimulate  some 
demand." 


HYDROELECTRIC   POWER.   THE 
KEY  TO  MONTANA  S  FUTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  100  years  are  unsurpassed  in  history 
for  the  great  multiplication  of  mankind's 
abilities  to  produce  for  his  needs.  This 
multiplication  of  abilities  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  Increasing  use  of  power 
sources  additional  to  human  and  animal 
power.  First  it  was  steam.  Then  came 
electric  power.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
world  there  is  a  close  identity  between 
the  per  capita  use  of  electricity  and  liv- 
ing standards. 

Electric  power  Is  now  an  essential  of 
a  modem  diversified  economy.  An 
abundance  of  assured  power  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  continued  growth  of  the 
economy  of  each  of  the  49  States.  As- 
sured power  supplies  are  a  prerequisite  to 
the  establishment  of  a  firm  industrial 
base  in  the  Western  States.  Insufficient 
supplies  of  electric  power  now  restrict 
western  areas,  rich  in  raw  materials,  to 


what  are,  essentially,  exploited  econo- 
mies whose  potentials  for  serving  the 
peoples  of  these  areas  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion are  scarcely  tapped. 

My  home  State  of  Montana  Is  an  ex- 
ample. It  is,  in  an  economic  sense,  a 
nation  within  a  nation,  with  a  great 
future.  Its  growth  is  dependent  on  the 
equitable  and  proper  exploitation  of  its 
abundance  of  resources.  That,  in  turn, 
depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of  hydro- 
electric power.  Industry  and  commerce 
follow  the  transmission  lines;  they  come 
after,  not  before,  the  power  that  they 
need. 

Montana,  today,  does  not  have  ade- 
quate electric  ix)wer.  The  inadequacy 
is  reflected  in  the  small  number  of  man- 
ufacturing and  proceJising  industries. 
And,  today,  it  is  also  reflected  in  Mon- 
tana's high  rate  of  uneriployment. 

What  we  lack  in  Montana  is  not  power 
potential  but  power  development.  Mon- 
tana is  richly  endowed  with  hydroelec- 
tric resources.  Great  rivers  rise  in  my 
State.  Out  of  the  mountains,  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  River  sys- 
tems plunge  down  steep  grades  through 
deep  canyons  and  gorget  along  which  are 
many  sites  suitable  for  reservoirs. 

Regrettably,  these  great  hydroelectric 
resources  are  largely  undeveloped.  L€ss 
than  15  percent  of  Montana's  6.500.000- 
kilowatt  potential  has  been  harnessed. 
According  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, there  are,  in  the  State,  some  70 
potential  power  projects  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  over  5  million  kilowatts. 

In  Montana  there  are  several  sites 
which  cry  out  for  Federal  development  at 
an  early  date:  Libby  Dam,  Yellowtail 
Dam.  and  the  proposed  Knowles  Dam  are 
examples.  We  already  have  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  and  the  Port  Peck  Dam.  If 
we  add  to  them  the  others  I  have  cited, 
we  will  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
power  for  present  consumers,  and  prefer- 
ence customers,  and  we  will  provide  the 
incentive  for  new  industries  to  move  into 
one  of  the  most  seriously  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Just  one-fourth  of  this  5  million  kilo- 
watts of  hydroelectric  potential,  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  would  double 
Montana's  entire  supply  of  electricity 
from  all  sources.  If  this  additional 
power  can  be  put  in  service,  it  would  con- 
vert communities  now  stagnant  with  un- 
em.ployment  into  prosperous  centers. 
One-fourth  of  the  undeveloped  hydro- 
electric potential  of  Montana'.s  rivers 
would  bring  diversified  industries  to  our 
towns.  It  would  bring  diversified  mar- 
kets to  our  farms  and  ranches.  It  would 
do  much  to  restore,  on  a  sound  and  con- 
tinuing base,  a  measure  of  prosperity  for 
Montana  and  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
add  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
Nation. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  in  one  por- 
tion of  my  State.  In  1952,  the  genera- 
tors at  Hungry  Horse  Dam  went  into 
service.  By  the  terms  of  the  congres- 
sional authorization,  Montana  has  pref- 
erence in  the  the  use  of  Hungry  Horse 
power.  This  great  energy  supply  has 
brought  industry  and  commerce  to  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  Following  the 
flow  of  power,  came  the  Anaconda  Alu- 
minum plant,  the  Victor  Chemical  Co., 
the   Diamond   Match   Works,    and   ex- 


panded lumber  activity.  Around  these 
clustered  new  shops,  new  homes,  new 
services,  and  new  trading  centers.  In 
addition,  the  new  power  made  possible 
the  extension  of  rural  electrification  to 
the  farming  and  ranching  areas  of  west- 
ern Montana. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  signifi- 
cant observations  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Hungry  Horse  experience.  First  of  all, 
we  had  to  develop  the  potential  power  re- 
source— that  is,  wo  had  to  build  the  dam 
and  install  the  generators.  The  second 
is  that  the  power  had  to,  be  reserved  by 
a  preference  to  the  State  of  Montana 
where  it  was  produced;  that  is  what 
brought  industry  to  the  area.  This  was 
done  by  the  authority  and  guidance  of 
Congress.  By  way  of  clarification.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclu-sion  of  my  remarks,  the  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1959.  letter  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reciting  the 
manner  in  which  this  preference  works 
out. 

The  Hungry  Horse  story  is  a  happy 
one.  Unfortunately,  we  also  have  an 
unhappy  story,  involving  another  large 
multipurpose  project.  Fort  Peck  Dam  in 
eastern  Montana.  This  great  project 
was  authorized  in  1938  and  was  intended 
to  supply  p)ower  for  meeting  Montana's 
needs.  The  recoids  of  the  Senate  show 
that  this  was  the  original  intent,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  congressional  authoriza- 
tion was  not  explicit  in  fixing  the  pref- 
erence. As  a  result,  today,  with  175.000 
kilowatts  capacity  being  installed  at  Fort 
Peck.  Montana  will  receive  less  than  24.- 
000  kilowatts  of  the  power  which  will  be 
drawn  from  its  reservoirs.  This  is  the 
allotment  decided  upon  by  the  adminis- 
tration, not  by  Congress.  It  seems  to 
me  persuasive  evidence  that  allocations 
should  be  fixed  by  Congress  rather  than 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  I>epartment 
of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  consideration 
which  will  be  uppermost  in  my  mind  in 
considering  any  future  legislation  which 
authorizes  additional  development  of 
Montana  water  resources.  Montana 
mast  have  a  first  and  definite  claim  on 
all  waters  rising  within  the  State. 

There  is  one  final  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  In  seeking  to  assure  to  the 
people  of  Montana  a  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  of  the  State's  resources.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  ignore  the  needs  of  neighbor- 
ing States.  We  are  all  citizens  of  one 
Nation.  The  people  of  Montana  have 
no  desire  to  be  less  generous  in  their 
attitudes  toward  others,  than  others  are 
toward  them. 

By  building  Hungry  Horse  to  its  max- 
imum effectiveness,  benefits  have  ac- 
crued, not  only  to  Montana,  but  also  to 
downstream  neighboring  States.  This 
approach,  I  believe,  ought  to  be  the  key 
to  future  public  power  projects.  By  full 
development  of  each  site,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  share  the  benefits  widely  and 
generously.  As  we  move  forward  with 
water  resource  progrnms.  I  believe  we 
must,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  seek 
the  benefit  of  whole  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion. No  State  will  suffer  if  the  needs  of 
all  are  met.  No  State  in  the  long  run 
will  gain,  if  the  needs  of  any  are  ignored. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wsmt  to 
say   that  any  mulLipurpos2   project   in 
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the  State  of  Montana  must  have 
lowing  prerequisites: 

First.  Montana  must  be  given 
preference  on  the  order  of  the 
Horse  project. 

Second.  Any  proposed  projebt  must 
be  feasible  and  economically  sound. 

Third.  Any  proposed  project  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  directly  affected  by  its  cbnstruc- 
tion.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimbuB  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rt:coRD  at 
this  point  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Fred  G.  Aandahl,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dated  February  i9,  1959, 
which  indicates  beyond  any  peradven- 
ture  of  doubt  that,  so  far  as  the  prefer- 
ence for  Montana  of  power  f^m  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows:  

TJn  itku  States 
DEPABTMinrr  or  the  Intctioi^, 

Office  of  the  SECRETAfcT, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  Jp,  19S9. 
Hon.  Mike  Manstield,  | 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatok  MANsriELD:  In  yout  January 
30,  1959,  letter  pertaining  to  Hungry  Horse 
power  for  the  State  of  Montana,  you  ask  If 
the  legislative  history  regarding  this  project 
did  not  firmly  establish  a  power  preference 
for  the  State  of  Montana  and  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  translated  this  prefer- 
ence by  engineering  and  administrative  com- 
putation to  be  the  at-slte  capability  of 
Hungry  Horse  under  coordinated  operation. 
Your  statement  appears  to  be  substantially 
accurate.  The  legislative  history  and  the 
Hungry  Horse  Act  of  June  5.  1944.  did  ttrmly 
establish  a  power  preference  for  the  State 
of  Montana. 

Numerous  studies  were  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  power  that  should  be  Included  In 
such  a  preference.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
at-slte  isolated  generation  of  abo^it  90,000 
kilowatts  would  be  too  small  and  not  In 
keeping  with  the  legislative  hlsto: 
economy  of  operations.  Also.  It 
uneconomical  to  bring  large  a 
power  from  downstream  plants  f 
Montana.  The  at-slte  capability 
Horse  \mder  coordinated  operation 
Imately  equal  to  the  transmission  eapablllty 
that  was  economlcaUy  feasible.  This  is  the 
transmission  system  that  was  cohstructed 
to  Ue  In  the  Hungry  Horse  project  with  the 
balance  of  the  Federal  Columbia  RlVer  power 
system. 

Sincerely  yours.  [ 

Preo  a.  Aandahl. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  M^.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Order  of  Business  No.  53,  Senate  bill  82. 
It  is  a  noncontroverslal  measure,  The 
House  has  passed  a  similar  bill  arid  It  is 
desired  to  substitute  the  House  bill  for 
the  Senate  bilL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU  (S.  82)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  28,  1958,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  1776)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  28,  1958,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  a  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,"  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  read  the  first  time  by  title 
and  the  second  time  at  length,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  Of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  28. 
1958.  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes"  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  Is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  without  regard  to  the  Classlflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  secre- 
tary and  such  additional  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  lU 
functions,  except  that  any  Federal  employees 
subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regu- 
lations who  may  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission shall  retain  civil  service  status 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  status  or 
privilege." 

NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  message  just  received  states  that 
the  House  has  passed  a  bill  similar  to 
the  one  which  the  Senate  has  just  taken 
up  for  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  House  bill  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Senate  bill  and  be  now 
considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.R.  1776)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill  82  Is  Indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  H.R.  1776  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  for  having 
obtained  such  expeditious  action  on  the 
bill.  It  Is  characteristic  of  his  actions 
throughout  the  years,  as  I  have  observed 
them. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  desire  to  make  an  announce- 
ment about  the  program  of  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  today,  It  is  planned  to 


have  the  Senate  go  over  until  Wednes- 
day.   Tomorrow  is  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  call  of  the 
calendar  on  Wednesday.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  calendar  call.  It  Is  planned 
to  have  the  Senate  go  over  until  Thurs- 
day. 

It  Is  possible  that  Thursday  the  tele- 
vision education  bill  will  be  called  up,  to 
be  followed  by  the  depressed  areas  bill. 
The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  until  Wednesday  to 
file  its  VT?ws  on  that  bill.  We  want  to  be 
certain  that  the  hearings  and  the  report, 
including  the  minority  views,  are  avail- 
able before  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  bill. 

I  have  consulted  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues concerning  the  bill.  There  will 
be  some  discussion  of  it.  Friday  is  not 
a  good  day  on  which  to  have  votes. 
Since  there  will  be  some  amendments  of- 
fered to  the  bill,  there  will  be  some  votes. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  consider- 
able controversy  about  the  bill,  and  if  It 
is  agreeable  to  the  minority  leader,  I 
should  say  to  Senators  that  we  will  at- 
tempt to  have  no  yea-and-nay  votes  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week.  Beginning 
on  Monday,  voting  on  the  amendments 
can  begin. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  one  measure  which 
is  at  the  desk.  Senate  bill  308.  relating 
to  tiie  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan.  Of  course,  I  am  agreeable 
to  having  that  bill  passed  today,  if  that 
were  possible;  but  I  am  afraid  that  that 
would  involve  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  the  bill  passed  today. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois,  however,  as 
usual,  hd£  a  very  excellent  memory.  I 
am  thankful  for  It,  and  I  rely  on  it 
greatly.  I  simply  forgot  to  mention  that 
bill.  It  Is  planned  to  have  the  Senate 
debate  It,  discuss  It,  and  vote  upon  its 
referral.  I  trust,  on  Wednesday.  I 
should  like  to  have  all  Senators  on  notice 
that  HJl.  1,  the  Lake  Michigan  water 
diversion  bill,  is  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  remain  there  so  that  Senators  may 
know  that  precipitate  action  is  not  be- 
ing taken  on  it.  On  Wednesday,  per- 
haps, the  reference  of  the  bill  will  be 
debated  and  possibly  voted  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Obviously,  the  ma- 
jority leader  cannot  foresee  how  long 
the  debate  may  take  on  the  area  redevel- 
opment bill.  But  assuming  expeditious 
action  on  that  bill,  is  it  his  belief  that 
probably  the  Senate  could  go  over  from 
Thursday  imtil  the  following  Monday, 
assuming  the  area  redevelopment  bill  is 
dispKJsed  of  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
think  there  would  be  enough  discussion 
on  the  bill  to  occupy  the  Senate  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  If  not,  I  should 
be,  willing  to  follow  the  procedure  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  will  be  guided  by  his  wishes. 
We  can  determine  the  question  on 
Thursday.  If  many  speeches  are  to  be 
made,  they  can  be  made  on  Friday.  If 
not,  and  if  the  minority  leader  agrees, 
we  may  ask  that  the  Senate  go  over  from 
Thursday  until  Monday.  But  there  will 
be  no  votes  on  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  this  week. 
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It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  vote     contributions  to  the  progress  of  Alaska,     tralia.  New  Zealand.  Philippines.  Japan 
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Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  now  beaded      Hotel     Sherman     on     Wednesday     evening,      I  believe  are  Shared  by  Republicans  and 
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ouwwuca  ui  cicciiic  puwer  now  resincT,    minum  piani,  lae  Victor  cnemicai  uo.,         xar.  fresiaem.  in  conclusion  i  wani  to 
western  areas,  rich  in  raw  materials,  to    the    Diamond   Match   Works,    and   ex-     say   that  any  mulUpurposs   project   in 


Resources  Review  Commission,  and  for 

other  purposes. 
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It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  TV  education  bill,  if  some  Senator 
seeics  to  have  it.  on  Thiu^ay.  We  may 
have  a  vote  on  the  reference  of  the  Lalce 
Michigan  water  diversion  bill  on 
Wednesday.  But  the  controversial  area 
redevelopment  bill  will  not  be  taken  up 
until  Thursday,  and  there  will  be  no  votes 
on  that  bill  until  the  early  part  of  next 
week.  But  every  Senator  should  take 
notice  of  the  possibility  or  likelihood  that 
voting  will  begin  on  next  Monday  on  the 
area  redevelopment  bill. 


SENATOR         GRXJENINQ'S         ESSAY 
"ALASKA:  THE  49TH  STATE" 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
now,  that  we  of  the  Senate  happily  have 
added  a  50th  State,  I  desire  to  herald  an 
event  associated  with  our  new  49th 
State,  Alaska.  The  1959  edition  of  the 
annual  "Yearbook  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannlca"  features  a  superlative  full- 
length  article  about  Alaska.  The  emi- 
nent and  skilled  author  of  the  article  is 
also  our  colleague,  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  tMr  Gritbnino]. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  this 
article,  entitled  "Alaska:  The  49th 
State."  Is  the  finest  modern  compendium 
of  facts  ever  assembled  in  comparatively 
short  space  about  our  vast  new  sister 
State  in  the  Par  Northwest.  The  editors 
of  the  "Britannica"  deserve  credit  for 
their  editorial  ingenuity  and  originality 
in  publishing  Senator  Oruening's 
thoughtful  and  informative  article.  It 
Is  valuable  and  outstanding. 

This  is  merely  one  more  achievement 
In  this  respect  by  Ernest  Grttening.  His 
book  "The  State  of  Alaska"  was  the  al- 
manac and  the  source  and  fountainhead 
of  many  of  the  best  arguments  for  state- 
hood. His  article  in  the  1959  "Yearbook 
of  the  Britannica"  tells,  succinctly  and 
dramatically,  of  the  long  struggle  for  full 
membership  In  the  Union,  and  how  it 

finally  succeeded. 

"Alaska  is  still  a  frontier,"  writes 
Ernest  Gritening,  as  he  concludes  his 

splendid  and  vivid  essay.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Alaska  is  still  a  frontier.  But  the 
wise  leadership  of  Ernest  Orttening  and 
his  popular  and  tireless  senatorial  part- 
ner. E.  L.   (Bob)   Bartlett,  the  senior 

Senator  from  Alaska,  will  help  to  bring 
about  the  industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment which  that  frontier  needs  in 
order  to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Gruening  upon 
a  fine  article;  and  I  congratulate  the 
voters  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  State  No. 
49,  for  sending  to  us  and  to  the  Nation 
two  such  outstanding  characters  as 
Alaska's  first  U.S.  Senators,  E.  L.  (Bob) 
Bartlett  and  Ernest  Gruening. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Needless  to  say.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  extremely  grateful  for 
the  very  generous  remarks  of  my  old  and 
good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon.     He   has  made   many  notable 


contributions  to  the  progress  of  Alaska, 
and  Alaskans  will  eternally  be  grateful 
to  him  on  several  very  important  counts. 
I  should  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  list  his  various  contributions,  because 
if  I  were  to  do  so  I  would  have  to  violate 
the  3 -minute  rule;  it  would  take  very 
much  longer  than  that  to  give  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  splendid  services 
and  great  aid  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  rendered  the  49th  State.  His  as- 
sists to  Alaska  date  far  back  to  before 
World  War  n  when  Alaska  was  a  Ter- 
ritory much  less  developed  than  today 
and  was  aspiring  to  the  position  it  now 
has  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  85th 
Congress — a  long-sought  goal  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  helped 
greatly  to  achieve. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  as- 
sociated with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
the  splendid  things  he  has  said  about 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
NEUBERGER  ],  and  I  also  desire  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  the  splendid  things  he  has  had  to  say 
about  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  wish  to  inform  my  colleagues  how 
proud  we  who  live  in  Texas  are  that 
Alaska  is  a  member  of  the  Union. 
Texans  are  not  jealous  one  whit  of 
Alaska.  Instead,  both  of  the  Texas  Sen- 
ators, who  supported  the  bill  for  Alaskan 
statehood,  believe  that  Alaska  will  be  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  fur- 
ther to  me,  let  me  say  that  we  Alaskans 
are  very  appreciative  of  the  great  help 
the  State  of  Texas  has  rendered  us. 

There  was  a  feeling — it  was  wholly 
mistaken — that  some  representatives  of 
Texas  in  the  Congress  opposed  the  ad- 
mission Of  Alaska  to  the  Union  because 
of  a  not  expressed  but  somewhat  sub- 
conscious feeling  that  Texas  might 
thereby  lose  its  status  as  the  largest 
State.    But   we   Alaskans   are   always 

happy  to  point  out  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  two  great  Texans  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  Capitol — the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Sam  Rayburn.  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Lyn- 
don Johnson — Alaska  would  not  today  be 
a  State.  We  are  happy  to  record  that 
history  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  gen- 
erations. 

ARCHBISHOP  JAMES  AND  ARCH- 
BISHOP EZEKIEL.  OP  THE  GREEK 
ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  American  people  generally, 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faithful  in 
United  States  specifically,  were  happy  to 
learn  that  for  the  first  time  in  Greek 
Orthodox  history,  two  American -trained 
Greek  Orthodox  bishops,  namely.  Metro- 
politan James  and  Bishop  Ezekiel,  were 
elevated  to  be  Archbishop  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  Archbishop  of  Aus- 


tralia, New  Zealand,  Philippines.  Japan 
and  Korea,  respectively. 

The  Ecimienical  Patriarch,  his  Holi- 
ness Athengaros,  announced  the  election 
of  Archbishop  James  as  head  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  new  archbishop 
had  previously  served  as  Vicar  of  Patri- 
arch at  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  Switzerland,  and  Dean  of  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Archbishop 
James. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MXTBOPOUTAN       JAMCS       OF      MXUTA       ELBCTKO 

Akchbishop     or     the     Obkxk     Octhoooz 
Church  or  North  and  South  Amesica 

Metropolitan  James  of  MeUU  (ICalU). 
who  was  elected  the  new  permanent  arch- 
bisiiop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of 
North  and  South  America  by  the  Holy  Synod 
of  the  Elcumenlcal  Patriarchate  In  Istanbul 
on  February  14.  1959,  was  born  Demetrlos  A. 
Coucouzis  in  1911  on  the  Turkish  island  of 
Imbroa.  He  graduated  with  high  honors 
from  the  Theological  School  of  Halki  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Istanbul  in  1934, 
and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1939.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
served  as  archdeacon  of  the  Greek  archdio- 
cese and  as  professor  of  the  archdiocese 
theological  school,  then  located  In  PomXret, 
Conn. 

He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  Boston  on 
June  14,  1940,  and  served  in  this  capacity  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1940-41.  He  was  a 
preacher  at  the  Holy  Trinity  Cathedral  in 
New  York  from  1941-42,  and  Uter  in  1942 
served  for  a  brief  period  in  St.  Louis,  Ifo. 

In  1943,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation  in  Boston 
and  served  In  that  capacity  until  1954.  For 
a  brief  period  in  1954,  prior  to  his  election 
as  a  bishop,  he  served  as  director  of  the 
Holy  Cross  Orthodox  Theological  School  in 
Brookline,  Mass. 

On  December  17,  1954,  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  llelita  (Malta)  and  was  assigned 
to  the  archdiocese  of  central  and  western 
Europe.  In  March  1955,  he  was  appointed 
permanent  representative  of  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  at  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  headquarters  in  Geneva.  On  April 
4.  1956,  he  was  elected  a  metropolitan. 

While  in  Boston,  Metropolitan  James 
Studied  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and 

earned  the  degree  of  master  of  sacred  the- 
ology (S.T.M.).  As  the  representative  of 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  Metropolitan  James 
traveled  extensively  throughout  the  world 
and  attended  many  ecclesiastical  meetings 
and  councils.  During  this  time,  he  also  vis- 
ited the  United  States  on  several  occasions 
and  delivered  lectures  at  Harvard,  Boston 
University,  and  at  other  institutions  and  at 
several  religious  conferences.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  religious  books  and  pam- 
phlets. 

Metropolitan  James  is  an  American  citi- 
zen, the  first  to  bold  the  position  of  arch- 
bishop of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of 
North  and  South  America.  He  has  close 
ties  with  Protestant  and  Episcopal  groups 
In  the  United  States,  especially  within  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  The  new  archbishop 
Is  expected  to  assume  his  duties  at  the 
Greek  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica in  New  York  City  In  April  1959.  As  the 
permanent  archbishop,  he  succeeds  Arch- 
bishop Michael,  who  died  on  July  18,  1958. 

The  Greek  archdiocese,  which  Is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  Ecumenical 
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Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  now  headed 
by  Patriarch  Athenagoras  I.  has  1,500.000 
communicants  and  375  churches  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  many  Eastern  Orthodox  bodies 
in  America.  The  combined  total  of  Eastern 
Greek  Orthodox  in  United  SUtes  is  6>4 
inllllon. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch's  announcement 
of  the  elevation  of  Bishop  Ezekiel  was 
accepted  with  mixed  emotions,  since  all 
in  this  country  will  very  much  miss  him, 
although  they  realize  the  importance  of 
his  new  post  in  the  Pacific,  where  the 
Orthodox  Church  is  beginning  to  grow 
as  it  did  here  in  the  United  States  40 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  Bishop  Ezekiel 
well:  and  I  know  what  wonderful  work 
he  has  done  as  bishop  of  Chicago,  with 
an  area  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico:  as  former  bishop  of  New  Eng- 
land; and  as  former  head  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Boston.  I  know  of 
his  inspiring  leadership  in  the  proper 
recognition  of  his  faith,  and  his  coopera- 
tion with  other  faiths  in  bringing  true 
understanding  between  the  four  great 
faiths  in  this  country— Protestant.  Cath- 
olic, Greek  Orthodox,  and  Jewish.  I 
wish  Archbishop  Ezekiel  well.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  in  the 
column  of  James  Mezilson.  in  the  Greek 
Press  of  Chicago,  dated  March  6,  be  in- 
seited  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blfvatiom 
A  fortnight  ago  the  omogenla  of  this  coun- 
try was  heartened  by  the  news  of  the  selec- 
tion of  Metropolitan  James  to  be  the  new 
head  of  the  archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America.  Then  in  a  subsequent  announce- 
ment from  the  Phanar,  headquarters  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  Patriarch  Athen- 
garos I  revealed  the  election  by  the  holy 
bynod  of  the  elevation  of  our  own  Ijcloved 
Bishop  Ezekiel  to  the  rank  of  Metropolitan 
to  head  the  archdiocese  of  Australia  and  of 
New  Zealand.  This  news  brought  a  mixed 
reaction,  happy  that  Bishop  Ezekiel  had  been 
selected  to  receive  this  honor,  and  sad  that 
he  would  be  leaving  his  Chicago  post  after 

5  years  of  progressive  and  coustrucUve  lead- 
ership. 

Archbishop-elect  Ezekiel  "s  reaction  to  the 
news  brought  forth  the  response:  "I  am 
deeply  honored  and  I  feel  very  happy  upon 
the  occasion  of  my  election."  He  added  fur- 
ther that  "from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
give  glory  to  God  and  I  express  humble 
thanks  to  Him,  who  has  guided  my  steps  up 
to  now  and  led  me  in  the  service  of  our 
Church  and  entrusted  me  with  the  care  of 
the  souls  of  His  fiock." 

The  new  primate  of  the  land  "down  under" 
expressed  the  Important  lesson  learned  from 
his  22  years  of  service  here — that  In  Amer- 
ica there  is  democracy  in  action,  and  fur- 
thermore, there  Is  certain  proof  of  what 
Christian  spirit  and  Christian  love  can  ac- 
complish. He  pointed  out  that  "If  this 
Christian  and  democratic  spirit  existing 
among  the  many  minorities  comprising  this 
great  land  of  America  could  be  spread  to 
all  the  nations  and  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  then  the  ideal  of  peace  and  of  one 
world,  which  many  consider  a  Utopia  can 
Indeed  become  a  reality." 

Chicago  will  bid  farewell  to  its  beloved 
leader  and  one-time  dean  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Theological    Seminary    at    a    dinner    at    the 


Hotel  Sherman  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  11.  The  event  wUl  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  offlclal  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  family  in  this  area.  This  Includes 
the  members  of  the  mixed  council  of  the 
archdiocese,  the  clergy,  the  presidents  of 
the  church  boards,  the  Philoptohos  soci- 
eties, GOYA,  and  the  Greek  Archdiocese 
Welfare  Foundation.  The  communities'  vari- 
ous fraternal,  social,  civic,  and  cultural 
groups  will  Join  the  official  sponsors  in  hon- 
oring Bishop  Ezekiel.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  Chicago  has  been  so  afforded  to  honor 
Its  bishop.  Metropolitan  Ezekiel's  prede- 
cessors. Bishops  Callistos  and  Gerasimos,  died 
In  office. 

Prior  to  his  departure  from  Chicago,  his 
grace  headed  for  the  New  England  area. 
Where  he  served  for  many  years,  and  was 
honored  on  March  5  at  a  farewell  testimonial 
dinner  at  the  school  he  once  headed,  Holy 
Cross,  in  Brookline.  He  returns  to  Chicago 
on  Saturday,  March  14,  to  officiate  at  vespers 
In  the  Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation,  and 
marking  his  last  offlclal  duty  before  his  de- 
parture, but  he  will  serve  as  celebrant  of 
the  liturgy  at  St.  Constantlne  Church  on 
Sunday  morning.  March  15. 

All  of  Chicago  will  miss  him,  but  we  are 
happy  for  what  he  left  behind  In  his  works 
and  his  love  for  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude with  the  note  that  the  just  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  issue  by  our  three  friendly 
allies — England,  Greece,  and  Turkey — 
and  its  acceptance  by  Archbishop  Ma- 
karios,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Cyprus, 
gives  Cyprus  an  independence  status,  and 
again  brings  strength  and  cooperation  to 
our  Greek-Turkish  alliance  which 
guards  the  eastern  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  gateway  to  the  East.    . 


THE     POSITION     OP     THE     UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
Mr.  Khrushchev  maneuvers  the  Berlin 
situation  on  a  giddy  course  toward  the 
conference  table,  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
our  people  are  probably  growing  almost 
in  proportion  to  his  capricious  and 
thoroughly  unpredictable  statements. 

Clearly,  the  executive  branch  must 
have  a  free  hand  in  finding  an  acceptable 
solution  to  the  Berlin  question.  Yet.  it 
is  also  clear  that  all  Americans  should 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  our  Govern- 
ment's position  and  of  just  what  is 
meant  when  we  say  we  are  standing  firm. 
They  want,  I  should  think,  and  surely 
deserve,  to  see  in  a  clearer  and  deeper 
persF>ective  the  inherent  character  of 
our  policy.  And  this  applies  to  our 
friends  abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Among  many  responsible  Europeans, 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  we  are  weaken- 
ing, that  we  are  being  lured  into  a  con- 
ference in  which  all  Important  conces- 
sions will  be  made  by  our  side.  They 
observe  that,  even  as  we  profess  firmness, 
we  are  trimming  our  conventional  forces. 
A  prominent  French  editor  has  been 
quoted  as  saying: 

They — 

Meaning  some  French  ofUcials — 

think  you  are  about  to  commit  treason  in 
a  war  that  has  already  started. 

So  it  becomes  urgent  that  not  only  the 
Russians,  but  the  entire  world,  under- 
stand our  intentions — intentions  which 


I  believe  are  shared  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  If  we  fail  to  make 
our  intentions  clear,  we  shall  have  dis- 
heartened our  friends  and  people  every- 
where who  value  freedom;  and  we  shall. 
of  course,  have  done  our  adversary  a 
great  service. 

My  purpKjse  in  making  this  brief  state- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  only  to  reassure 
our  friends,  but  also  to  make  clear  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
thereby  avoid  miscalculations  on  their 
part,  that,  despite  the  free  debate  char- 
acteristic of  a  democracy,  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  party,  stand  united 
on  the  following  propositions: 

First.  The  United  States  will  make 
no  sep&raXe,  or  unilateral,  deals  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Second.  The  United  States  will  not  be 
driven  or  enticed  from  Berlin  or  from 
West  Germany.  We  intend  to  stay  un- 
til such  time  as  we,  in  concert  with  the 
Governments  of  West  Germany,  Prance, 
and  Britain,  decide  to  withdraw.  Such 
withdrawal  will  come  only  as  a  result 
of  some  agreement  with  the  Russians  on 
issues  larger  than  Berlin  which  we  and 
our  aUies  Ijelieve  is  in  our  interest.  To 
leave  Berlin  prematurely,  or  before  Rus- 
sia's goad,  would  Induce  consequences  of 
a  psychological  nature  in  both  the  Ger- 
man sectors,  ranging  from  cjmical  mis- 
trust of  our  reliabihty  to  despair  itself. 
The  fabric  of  the  Western  Alliance  would 
undoubtedly  begin  to  unravel.  And  the 
neutral  societies,  anxiously  watching 
this  struggle  of  two  great  systems,  would 
probably  commence  an  unflattering 
evaluation  of  our  chances. 

Third.  The  United  States  cannot  in 
honor  accept,  even  tacitly,  any  proposi- 
tion designed  to  formalize  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  once  free  satellite  peoples. 
Our  society  owes  much  of  its  character 
to  the  18th  century  philosophers  who 
gave  meaning  and  depth  to  the  term 
■freedom."  We  could  no  more  accept  the 
permanent  subjugation  of  freedom  in 
the  satelUtes  than  we  could  consent  to 
any  compromise  of  freedom  in  Berlin 
or  West  Germany. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  intend  to 
use  force  against  the  Soviets  to  bring 
about  the  liberation  of  these  presently 
subjugated  peoples.  False  hopes  of 
physical  intervention  by  us  should  not  be 
encouraged. 

It  does  mean  that  we  deny  that  the 
Russians  have  any  legal  or  moral  right 
to  dominate  these  subject  peoples.  We 
reject  the  vaUdity  of  their  position  based 
solely  upon  superior  physical  power. 

It  does  mean,  we  believe,  that  in  time 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  will  cause 
the  Russian  people  to  relinquish  their 
control  of  the  once  free  peoples  of  Poland. 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania.  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria. 

We  may  even  hope  that  as  conditions 
of  life  improve  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  harsh 
and  brutal  attitude  of  the  Russians  to- 
ward their  fellow  men  may  be  human- 
ized. 

These  basic  intentions  having  been 
stated,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  I  see 
no  peculiar  virtue  in  the  status  quo.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  be  unreceptive  to 
fresh,  soundly  reasoned  ideas.  We  wel- 
come all  responsible  suggestions  aimed 
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at  dissipating  this  glow  of  crisis  hanging 
over  Central  E^irope  and  the  sense  of  fu- 
tility that  goes  with  it. 

There  are  negotiable  points.  Agree- 
ments by  us  and  the  Russians  on  some 
of  them  might  serve  the  interests  of  both 
nations.  In  Germany,  we  find  both 
sides,  each  bristling  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, eyeing  one  another  balefully  across 
an  unrealistic  boundary.  It  seems  to  me, 
for  example  that  if  both  were  to  move 
back  an  equal  distance — however  slight 
the  distance — the  possibility  of  war,  espe- 
cially accidental  war,  would  be  reduced. 

Much  of  the  difldculty  of  malting  prog- 
ress toward  relieving  tensions  in  Central 
Europe  derives  from  the  growing  use  of 
such  terms  as  "easement,"  "relocation  of 
forces,"  and,  especially,  "disengage- 
ment." If.  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  there 
is  a  fundamental  ambiguity  clinging  to 
words  like  "disengagement" — and  even 
"negotiation" — it  should  be  cleared  up. 
These  terms  must  not  be  equated  with 
appeasement  and  retreat,  as  too  often 
they  are. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  the  United  States  disen- 
gage, or  relocate  its  forces,  except  in  re- 
turn for  a  bone  flde  quid  pro  quo — in 
short,  an  agreement  that  would  benefit 
the  Western  Allies  at  least  as  much  as  it 
would  benefit  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  ought  not  to  accept  the  facile 
axl(Mn  that  the  Russians  have  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  coming  to  reasonable  terms 
on  any  matter  directly  affecting  their 
own  interests.  To  endorse  such  dogma 
would  be  to  accept  an  annealing  of  the 
present  situation,  surely  insupportable 
over  the  stretch  of  time.  To  the  corol- 
lary admonition — that  any  deal  with 
Russia  would  have  to  be  policed — we 
agree.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  of  its  allies  is  prepared  to  trade  an 
easement  of  the  situation  for  any  agree- 
ment that  could  not  be  efFectlvely  moni- 
tored. 

Finally,  as  the  time  for  negotiation 
draws  nearer,  it  is  essential  to  remind 
ourselves  not  to  expect  too  much  in  the 
way  of  results.  A  willingness  on  our  part 
to  negotiate,  even  to  relocate  military 
forces  under  the  right  circumstances,  is 
all  to  the  good.  However,  to  expect  any 
substantial  easement  In  the  near  future 
would  be  the  height  of  wishful  thinking. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  years 
rather  than  months  before  the  Russians 
will  extend  a  quid  equal  in  value  to  our 
quo.  As  before,  our  duty  is  to  strengthen 
our  defenses  and  our  resolve.  Also,  we 
must  not  be  discouraged.  Instead,  we 
should  chip  away  relentlessly  at  the  en- 
crusted Communist  mixture  of  dogma, 
braggadocio,  and  fear  that  contributes  so 
much  to  keeping  world  peace  in  a  recur- 
ring state  of  serious  jeopardy. 


ORDER  TO  DISPENSE  WITH  CALL 
OP  THE  CALENDAR  TODAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  scheduled  for  today 
under  the  rule,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  ON 
WEDNESDAY— LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
VIEW COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that  there  will  be  a  call 
of  the  calendar,  for  the  consideration  of 
bills  to  which  there  is  no  objection,  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business.  I  have  previously  worked 
out  that  arrangement  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  have  previ- 
ously announced  it,  but  I  want  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  have  ample  time 
to  be  prepared. 

In  connection  therewith,  the  majority 
has  a  legislative  review  committee,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  En- 
GLEl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett],  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  are  the  members  of  that 
committee.  It  Is  their  responsibility  to 
take  the  20,000  bills  which  are  introduced 
each  year  and  analyze  and  evaluate 
them,  and  to  analyze  carefully  bills 
which  are  reported;  and  if  they  can  be 
passed  without  controversy  and  without 
objection,  as  many  can  be,  then  they  are 
passed. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  wants 
measures  passed  over  or  wants  objection 
m£ule  to  bills  on  the  consent  calendar, 
if  he  will  communicate  with  the  three 
Senators  I  have  named,  they,  or  any 
one  of  them,  will  act  for  that  particular 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  bills  that 
involve  controversy  and  have  more  sub- 
stance, and  which  may  require  some  de- 
bate and  amendments,  the  Senators 
mentioned  will  attempt  to  work  out 
amendments  that  are  satisfactory  and 
that  will  result  in  their  passage.  If  they 
fail  in  that  attempt,  they  will  make  their 
recommendations  to  the  policy  commit- 
tee. We  ask  them,  through  their  staffs, 
to  make  the  recommendations,  and  I 
think  we  will  ask  them  to  sit  with  us  in 
scheduling  legislation  before  this  body. 

I  need  not  inform  the  minority,  but 
I  wish  to  repeat  to  the  minority  leader 
and  his  legislative  review  committee,  or 
whatever  is  comparable  to  it — I  am  in- 
formed it  is  called  the  calendar  com- 
mittee of  the  minority — that  we  welcome 
their  suggestions  at  any  time  and  will 
always  try  to  comply  with  them,  if  possi- 
ble, because  this  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires as  much  imity  as  is  obtainable. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
TO  HEAR  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SEAN 
T.  O  KELLY,  PRESIDENT  OP  IRE- 
LAND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  that  on  Wednesday  next  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  joint  meeting  at 
12:30  o'clock.  The  two  Houses  will  hear 
an  address  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Sean 
T.  O'Kelly,  President  of  Ireland. 


I  hope  that  all  good  Irishmen  will 
return  from  their  St.  Patrick's  Day  cele- 
brations and  be  here  to  welcome  this 
very  able  President. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PROPER  PRIOR 
PLANNING  REGARDING  WEST 
BERLIN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  little  alliterative  saying  in  the 
Army  which  I  believe  has  an  important 
meaning  to  this  Nation  today. 

In  preparing  to  become  officers  or 
noncommissioned  officers,  candidates  are 
reminded  that  "Proper  prior  planning 
prevents  poor  performance." 

The  date  of  May  27  is  circled  on  the 
world's  calendar.  That  is  the  date  when 
Russia's  Mr.  Krushchev,  in  a  cold- 
blooded game  of  worldwide  Russian 
roulette,  has  demanded  that  the  West 
get  out  of  West  Berlin.  The  Commu- 
nist dictator  has  said  the  deadline  may 
be  extended  to  June  or  July — if  things 
are  going  to  suit  him.  However, 
Wednesday,  May  27  could  still  become 
the  day  which  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  world  war  m. 

Another  old  quotation  is  applicable. 
Shakespeare  said: 

All  the  world's  a  ctage. 

And  one  of  the  principal  players  In 
the  gripping  drama  currently  being  pre- 
sented is  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  other  nations,  oiu-  friends  as  well  as 
our  enemies,  make  up  the  audience.  The 
audience  is  closely  watching  the  hap- 
penings on  the  stage  because,  unlike 
what  happens  in  most  plays,  the  events 
affect  all  of  them. 

What  must  the  audience  think  of  a 
nation  which,  in  the  face  of  the  situation 
ciu-rently  facing  it,  talks  of  cuts  in  its 
armed  forces  and  seems  resigned  to  be- 
coming a  second-rate  power  in  the  mis- 
sile race? 

The  cold  war  may  not  suddenly  turn 
hot  on  May  27.  but  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  show  that,  although  it 
wants  peace,  it  is  willing  to  defend  the 
rights  and  principles  for  which  it  stands, 
could  well  so  weaken  our  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  audience,  the  world,  as  to 
cause  us  to  lose  our  current  position  of 
leadership  of  the  free  nations. 

In  remarks  before  this  distinguished 
body  on  March  12  I  discussed  this  prob- 
lem. I  should  like  to  repeat  three  short 
statements  from  that  discussion: 

First.  It  is  known  that  the  Russians 
have  175  groimd  divisions  ready  for  com- 
bat and  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
tanks  and  other  implements  of  war.  We 
have  very  small  forces  with  which  to 
meet  them. 

Second.  At  this  time,  as  in  all  periods 
of  grave  crisis,  all  of  us  stand  firmly 
With  President  Eisenhower.  If  the  So- 
viet leaders  think  they  will  find  us  di- 
vided in  oiw  fight  against  commtuiism — 
divided  by  political  parties  or  divided  by 
political  ideology  or  divided  on  any  other 
ground — they  have  made  what  will  prove 
to  be  their  greatest  mistake,  and  perhaps 
their  fatal  mistake. 

Third.  We  are  the  only  nation  which 
has  the  strength  to  save  West  Berlin, 
and  the  free  world  is  looking  and  watch- 
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ing  to  see  whether  we  will  have  the  reso- 
lution and  courage  to  do  so. 

In  preference  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
negotiation  Is  advisable  at  any  time. 
However,  we  can  only  negotiate  with  the 
Communists  from  a  position  of  military 
strength.  We  must  have  prior  planning 
to  prevent  not  just  poor  performance  but 
to  prevent  a  tragedy.  The  time  for  the 
planning  is  now. 

Negotiation  does  not  mean  retreat. 
Any  retreat  in  the  case  of  West  Berlin 
would  be  fatal. 

Mr.  President,  a  thoughtful  examina- 
tion of  our  F>osition  was  included  in  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Columbus. 
(Ga.)  Enquirer.  I  request  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  editorial  from  the  En- 
quirer for  Saturday.  March  14,  1959.  un- 
der the  heading  "President's  Attitude 
Toward  Size  of  Ground  Forces  Discon- 
certing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President's      A-rrrruDi      Toward      Size     or 
Ground  Forces  DiscoNCERTiNa 

In  continuing  his  stand  against  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  are  fighting  a  cutback  in 
ground  forces.  President  Elsenhower  made  a 
surprising  statement  at  his  news  conference 
Wednesday.  The  Chief  Executive,  not  In 
the  habit  of  making  statements  containing 
little  or  no  substance,  declared  to  reporters 
that  If  Congress  persists  In  providing  more 
manpower  for  the  Army  and  Marines,  he 
supposes  he  will  have  to  put  them  "some- 
place where  It's  nice,  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  way.  because  I  don't  know  what  else  to 
"do  with  them." 

This  does  not  sound  like  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

The  statement  not  only  is  surprising,  but 
It  Is  a  bit  shocking. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  pleaded  with  the  country 
to  stand  ready,  to  avoid  hysteria  and  going 
a  little  bit  off  half-cocked.  He  said  that 
because  of  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  com- 
munism, "we  are  living  and  we  are  going  to 
Uve  in  a  tense  period." 

The  President  said  It  would  be  ruinous  to 
be  "pushed  off"  time  and  again  by  something 
suddenly  described  as  a  crisis,  from  a  defense 
plan  he  said  represents  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  consensuB  of  those  people  who  are  best 
informed  on  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  opinions  of  those 
best  Informed  on  the  subject  of  nilUtary 
preparedness.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  this  state- 
ment right  after  a  Senate  prepwedness  sub- 
committee had  questioned  Gen.  Maxwell  O. 
Taylor,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

"One  conclusion  Is  Inescapable.  That  is 
that  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Army 
does  not  reflect  the  Judgment  of  the  men 
who  must  lead  the  Army  In  the  event  the 
Army  must  be  used." 

This  does  not  seem  to  bear  out  President 
Eisenhower's  contention  that  the  policy  he 
has  put  Into  effect  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  consensus  of  those  who  are  best  In- 
formed on  the  subject. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  those 
whose  duty  It  Is  to  lead  the  ground  forces 
are  not  In  agreement  with  plans  to  cut  their 
size. 

The  Eisenhower  program  contemplates  cut- 
ting the  Army  from  900,000  to  870,000  men 
and  the  Marine  Corps  irom  200.000  to  175.000 
by  midyear.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Washington  said  Wednesday  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  told  reporters  he  twice  has  recom- 
mended 925,000  men  for  the  Army  and  that 
he  nodded  assent  that  he  stiU  wants  that 


many.  This,  said  the  AP  dispatch,  was  some- 
thing like  an  hour  after  Mr.  Elsenhower  told 
newsmen : 

"I  don't  think  that  an  Army  of  870.000  is  a 
small  Army.  And  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
get  so  hysterical  or  excited  about  it." 

The  President  asked  what  would  be  done 
with  more  ground  forces  in  Europe — start  a 
war?  The  man  who  commanded  Allied 
forces  in  the  Invasion  of  Europe  in  World 
War  II  stated  that  to  win  and  enforce  your 
will  "you  have  got  to  go  to  other  means." 
He  apparently  was  alluding  to  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  reporter  told  the  President  at  his 
Wednesday  news  conference  that  some  of 
his  critics  are  saying  that  $90  million  is 
being  spent  for  Jet  transports  for  the  White 
House  and  Pentagon,  whereas  60  million 
more  would  bring  55.000  men  into  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps.  The  President  replied 
he  believed  it  would  take  250  millions  to 
provide  for  an  extra  55,000  men  a  year.  He 
added: 

"I  have  never  asked  for  a  Jet  plane  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  wUl  ever  be  riding  In 
one." 

The  Chief  Executive  said  he  authorized 
the  military  to  acquire  two  or  three  Jet 
transports  because  he  knows  of  no  other 
way  they  can  decide  whether  the  jets  are 
an  efficient  and  effective  means  for  support- 
ing our  forces. 

The  strong  opposition  to  a  cut  in  the 
ground  forces  developed  anew  on  Capitol 
Hill  when  the  Berlin  crisis  developed. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  said  Wednes- 
day that  General  Taylor  had  shown  "very 
clearly  that  he  completely  disagrees  with 
the  administration  position"  on  the  Army's 
size. 

The  Berlin  situation  points  up  the  need 
for  the  President  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  view  of  those  military  leaders 
who  view  with  alarm  the  plans  to  cut  ma- 
terially the  size  of  the  ground  forces. 

It  Is  disconcerting  when  the  President 
says  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
additional  manpower  if  voted  by  Congress. 
Indeed,  it  is  distressing. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
military  leaders  of  the  country  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  plans  to  chop  off  30.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  and  25.000  from  the 
Marines. 

To  whom  does  the  President  refer  when 
indicates  that  those  who  are  best  lnf<Mined 
on  the  subject  favor  the  reduction? 

It  Is  hoped  that  Congress  wUl  act  with 
bipartisan  vigor  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
vince the  administration  that  the  United 
States  mtist  maintain  an  adequate  ground 
force.    To  fail  to  do  so  would  invite  tragedy. 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  PATRICK  KTT.PTg' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  word  today  of  the  loss 
of  a  public  servant  whose  devotion  to 
his  country  and  his  friends  went  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  I  am  speaking 
with  respect  and  sadness  of  Henry  Pat- 
rick Kiley.  who  died  this  morning  at 
Georgetown  Hospital,  where  he  had  ap- 
parently been  on  the  road  to  recovery 
after  a  serious  operation. 

Mr.  Kiley's  record  of  conscientious,  ef- 
fective service  Is  one  which  has  been 
equalled  by  few.  It  began  when  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Army  on  September 
19.  1918,  and  continued  through  the 
Superior  Provost's  Court,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate 
Campaign  Exp>enditures,  and  the  Senate 
Crime  Committee,  where  his  fine  work 
deserves  special  mention. 


In  the  past  few  years  Pat  Kiley.  as  ho 
was  Icnown  to  most  of  us.  had  not  been 
in  good  health.  Yet  he  still  carried  on 
as  a  part-time  employee  on  my  staff, 
working  for  the  public.  Pat  Kiley  was 
a  warm  and  friendly  man.  with  a  very 
big  heart.  All  who  knew  him  will  be 
saddened  by  his  passing — especially  my 
staff  and  I,  who  will  remember  him  with 
special  affection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
further  business  during  the  morning 
hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  frcxn  New 
York. 

LEO  O'BRIEN:  A  GREAT  CHAMPION 
OF  ALASKAN  AND  HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise 
to  pay  a  somewhat  unique  tribute  to  a 
true  friend  of  mine.  Representative  Lko 
W.  O'Brien,  of  New  York.  Although  Leo 
is  of  a  different  political  persuasion  from 
myself,  his  quick  wit.  his  active  mind, 
his  powers  of  warm  understanding,  and 
his  readiness  to  cooperate  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  partisanship,  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

Leo  O'Brien's  name  has  been  preserved 
for  immortality  by  events  of  the  past  2 
years.  Through  his  skillful  and  success- 
ful quarterbacking  of  the  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  statehood  bills,  Leo  O'Brien's 
name  has  been  indelibly  written  on  the 
history  books  of  our  Nation.  And  rightly 
so.  for  more  than  any  other  single  man, 
he  deserves  the  credit  for  these  two  great 
achievements. 

Undaunted  by  repeated  rebuffs  and 
slow  action  by  Congress,  Lko  has  plugged 
away  on  these  two  projects  with  his  usual 
determination  and  stick-to-itiveness. 
Much  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  can  be 
traced  to  the  intensive,  painstaking 
manner  in  which  he  convinced  himself — 
and  any  doubters — about  the  soundness 
of  statehood  for  these  two  Territories. 
Leo's  careful  research  into  every  aspect 
of  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  con- 
vinced him — and  enabled  him  to  con- 
vince a  majority  of  lx)th  bodies — that  the 
cause  was  right  and  just. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  him  as  the  god- 
father— if  not  father — of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  statehood.  Particularly  since  his 
most  recent  spectacular  success  came  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  note  that  his  name  will  be  written 
boldly,  and  perhaps  in  green,  on  the 
pages  of  our  Nation's  history.  I  con- 
gratulate Leo  O'Brien  for  this  job  well 
done.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  continue 
our  pleasant  association,  working  to- 
gether for  those  things  we  feel  are  good 
for  New  York  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.   Mr.  President.  March 
15  marked  the  anniversary  of  Hungarian 
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Freedom  Day  or  Hungarian  Independ- 
ence Day.  In  cernnonles  all  across  our 
land,  the  memory  of  the  Grreat  Louis 
Kossuth  and  other  leaders  of  the  noble 
Hungarian  people  was  evoked  and  audi- 
ences were  exhorted  to  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

It  was  in  1848  that  the  Hungarians, 
along  with  other  liberty-loving  peoples 
of  Europe,  won  freedom  from  despotic 
rule.  The  Incomparable  Kossuth  led  his 
people  in  a  bloodless  uprising  which  re- 
sulted in  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
proclamation  of  a  charter  of  freedom, 
and  other  manifestations  of  a  victory 
over  tyranny.  That  day,  March  15,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary and  their  friends  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  important  for  those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  free  world 
to  continue  the  observance  of  Hungarian 
Indep>endence  Day.  For  by  these  cere- 
monies, and  the  resultant  publicity  which 
seeps  through  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  can 
assure  those  brave  people  still  under  the 
yoke  of  Kremlin  imperialism  that  they 
are  not  forgotten.  Because  the  Hun- 
garian people  m  their  native  land  cannot 
celebrate  this  day,  it  is  doubly  important 
that  we  mark  it  and  mark  It  well. 

We  know  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  Is 
not  dead  In  Hungary.  The  spirit  of  1848 
was  clearly  manifested  in  the  October 
1956  revolution  which  shook  the  Kremlin 
to  Its  foundations.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  numerous  acts  of  sabotage 
and  other  activities  of  silent  resistance 
to  the  Red  overlords. 

We  In  the  United  States,  who  have 
benefited  so  much  from  the  Hungarians 
who  have  come  to  our  land  and  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  progress  and 
strength,  must  on  this  occasion  reaffirm 
our  belief  in  the  freedom  of  Hungary. 
We  must  hope  and  pray  for  the  day  of 
liberation. 

I  salute  Hungarians  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  on  this  anniversary  oc- 
casion, and  express  the  hope  that  the 
day  win  not  be  long  delayed  when  this 
fine  coimtry  will  once  more  regain  its 
rightful  place  In  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President— 

The  PRESIDINO  OWICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


PORTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  POUNDING  OP  THE  QIRL 
SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  8  to  14  marked  the  47th 
anniversary  of  girl  scouting  in  Amer- 
ica. I  want  to  take  this  oppKjrtunlty  to 
extend  my  hearty  congratulations  to  this 
fine  organization  and  Its  members,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper. 

Throughout  its  history  in  our  Nation. 
the  Girl  Scout  movement  has  consist- 
enUy  contributed  to  better  citizenship 
£md  to  making  this  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  Through  programs  such 
as  aid-to-voters,  the  proficiency  badges 
stressing  good  citizenship  and  contribu- 
tions to  good  government,  and  other 
worthy  projects,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America  are  doing  much  to  insure  that 


the  women  of  tomorrow  will  be  fully 
informed,  wholly  alert,  and  valuable 
members  of  the  American  community. 

Through  Its  international  programs, 
the  Girl  Scouts  are  contributing  much 
to  the  building  of  strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship with  our  world  neighbors.  Their 
p>ersonallzed,  people-to-people  contacts 
help  break  down  barriers  of  misinforma- 
tion and  distrust,  and  help  immeasur- 
ably to  enhance  prospects  for  a  lasting 
l>eace  based  on  mutual  luiderstanding 
and  trust. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  in  these  days 
when  we  hear  so  much  about  Juvenile 
delinquency,  that  the  programs  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  are  contributing  .so  success- 
fully to  the  sound  development  of  our 
youth.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that 
the  Girl  Scouts  seek  not  to  displace,  but 
rather  to  supplement,  the  basic  founda- 
tions for  the  development  of  happy  and 
useful  citizens — namely,  the  home, 
church,  and  school. 

In  its  47  years  of  existence,  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  have  become  a  na- 
tionwide symbol  and  movement  for  bet- 
ter citizenship  among  girls  and  women. 
By  melding  constructively  and  effectively 
in  its  programs  the  virtues  and  teach- 
ings of  love,  worship,  work,  and  play,  the 
Girl  Scouts  are  contributing  magnifi- 
cently to  the  buildmg  of  a  stronger 
America. 

I  salute  this  great,  high-minded  or- 
ganization on  its  birthday  and  wish  all 
concerned  Godspeed  and  every  success 
in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
SURPLUSES 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Noel  Cover,  who  conducts  some 
of  the  most  extensive  agricultural  op- 
erations in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The 
letter  deals  with  the  problem  of  agricul- 
tural surpliises. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cocao.  Neb>..  March  S,  19S9. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Lanoeb, 
VS.  Senator,  North  Dakota, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sknatob:  I  am  Noel  Cover,  Dawson 
County.  Cozad,  Nebr.  I  have  been  one  of 
the  big  meat  producers  of  the  country.  Have 
bred,  raised,  grown,  fed,  and  marketed  large 
niunbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep — running 
into  mlHlons  of  head.  Never  bought  on  order 
nor  sold  on  commission. 

In  these  operations  would  feed  a  million 
bushels  of  corn  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  each  year.  Buying  80  percent 
more  than  I  produced. 

In  the  thirties  bought  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands bushels  of  good,  sound  corn  for  8  to 
15  cents  bushel.  Also  thousands  of  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  at  $2  to  $S  a  ton,  and  other  feeds 
on  same  price  level. 

While  I  buy  many  times  more  corn  than 
I  produce.  I  would  rather  pay  11.60  bushel 
for  corn  to  feed  than  any  price  less  than 
•  1.60.  In  doing  so,  I  am  not  being  a  philan- 
thropist. 

Dawson  County  stands  In  the  first  100 
agriculture  counties  In  the  United  States. 
Has  more  Irrigation  In  Dnwson  County  than 
any  county  In  the  State. 


Farm  sales  are  many,  many  times  gre«tcr 
this  winter  and  spring  than  at  anytime  In 
the  past.  Farm  tenants  are  throwing  In  the 
sponge. 

I  have  some  choice  Irrigated  farms  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  rent — not  even  a  pros- 
pect since  September.  There  has  always 
been  more  renters  than  farms. 

I  am  a  Republican.  Have  nerer  compiled 
with  the  farm  program.  Bven  though  the 
farm  program  was  set  by  the  Democrats,  It 
was  the  greatest  thing — not  only  for  the 
agriculture — but  for  all  the  people  until 
President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Benson 
took  over. 

Secretary  Benson  started  at  once  to  de- 
stroy the  farm  program.  His  answer  to  the 
agriculture  problem  was  farmers  cooperative. 

Shipping  mUUons  of  bushels  of  com  and 
wheat  on  the  open  market.  He  puts  forth 
every  effort  to  Injure,  damage,  and  destroy 
the  farm  program. 

Having  enough  wheat  In  the  bins  now  to 
carry  us  a  year,  and  300  million  bushels  over, 
without  a  crop  this  year.  Is  a  wonderful  po- 
sition to  be  In,  especially  at  this  time. 

Even  though  the  farm  population  is  down 
to  IS  million  we  arc  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture for  our  very  existence  and  the  most 
Important  segment  In  our  economy,  where 
new  wealth  comee  from. 

If  there  was  00  to  100  percent  parity  on 
cotton,  wheat  and  corn,  set  to  run  unUl 
Congress  could  make  any  changes,  giving 
the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  limited  power 
and  directions  In  disposing  of  the  surplus. 
This  would  be  an  answer. 

U  the  agriculture  program  was  put  to 
where  It  was  when  President  Elsenhower  and 
Secretary  Benson  took  over,  even  11.  It  oast 
15  billion  a  year,  every  dollar  would  go  into 
channels  of  conunerce  and  taxes.  It  would 
not  cause  Inflation — it  would  be  prosperity. 

I  am  from  the  grassroots,  with  agrlctil- 
ture  experience  second  to  none,  successful 
to  a  degree.  If  there  is  any  poaslbmty  I 
can  do  agriculture  any  good  in  appearing 
before  comxnlttees  or  hearings.  I  wUI  be  glad 
to  do  so  at  my  own  expense.  I  want  no  Job 
nor  pubUclty. 

Secretary  Benson  and  his  agriculture  pro- 
gram and  the  5  mUllon  unemployed  Is  what 
put  the  Democrats  in  the  saddle. 

Thanking  you,  I  mxxx. 
Yours  truly, 

NOBL   COVSB. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President.  I  suggest  the  absence  oif  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yoimc  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  widespread  debate  in  the  Nation  to- 
day regarding  the  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Unfortunately,  this  controversy 
has  led  to  extreme  pronouncements  by 
both  the  Court's  unqualified  defenders 
and  its  irrepressible  detractors.  The 
extremists  in  one  camp  have  proposed 
measures  which  would  endanger  the 
very  institution  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The   extremists   in   the  opposite   camp 
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have  bitterly  attacked  even  proposals  to 
study  the  decision  of  the  Court.  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  of  these  factions 
reflects  the  sentiments  or  best  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

There  Is  a  tendency  under  our  consti- 
tutional system  of  checks  and  balances 
for  controversies  to  develop  between  the 
respective  branches  of  the  Government. 
Such  controversies  are  an  inevitable 
and,  I  believe,  an  mtended  result  of  the 
division  of  governmental  responsibility 
decreed  by  the  fundamental  law.  The 
clashes  often  produce  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  want  too  much  and 
those  who  would  give  too  little,  which 
provides  the  people  with  Just  enough.  I 
hope  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
present  controversy  between  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  like  the  other 
branches  of  Government,  has  served  us 
well  in  its  179  years  of  existence.  Its 
Justices  have  established  an  outstand- 
ing record  for  integrity  and  impartial- 
ity. The  Court  should  not  be  any  more 
immune  from  criticism  than  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  But  its 
imperfections  should  be  brought  to  light 
and  remedied  by  intelligent  and  con- 
structive scrutiny  of  its  decisions,  not 
by  vindictive  and  mtemperate  attacks 
on  the  Court  itself. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  avoid 
precipitous  action  which  will  plague  us 
ever  after.  We  must  act  with  wisdom 
and  not  in  anger.  We  must  be  judicious 
in  our  approach  so  that  we  may,  with 
clear  conscience,  criticize  whatever  in- 
Judiciousness  we  uncover  in  the  ap- 
proach of  others.  Exercise  of  legislative 
self-restraint  m  this  area  will  earn  us 
respect  and  remove  all  doubts  as  to  our 
good  intentions. 

I  was  delighted  to  note  the  strong  re- 
affirmation of  faith  m  the  institution  of 
the  Supreme  Court  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  recent  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  American  Bar  Association.  This 
report  has  t>een  so  widely  misrepresented 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  quote 
its  very  first  "whereas"  clause  in  full. 
It  reads: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  an  Independent  Judiciary  created  by  the 
Constitution  have  been  and  are  the  ultimate 
guardians  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  our  freedom,  and  as  such  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  members  of  the  bar  to  defend  the 
Institutions  of  the  Judiciary  from  unfair  and 
unjust  attacks. 

This  reverent  attitude  toward  our  Ju- 
dicial institutions  should  be  shared  by  all 
Americans,  p)articularly  lawyers,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  opinion  may  be  of  any 
particular  decisions.  The  first  canon  of 
professional  ethics  enjoins  upon  each  of 
us  who  are  privileged  to  be  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  the  sacred  duty  "to 
maintain  toward  the  courts  a  respectful 
attitude  not  for  the  sake  of  the  tem- 
porary incumbent  of  the  Judicial  office, 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  its  supreme 
importance."  This  canon  also  contains 
the  practical  observation  that:  "Judges 
not  being  wholly  free  to  defend  them- 
selves, are  peculiarly  entitled  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  bar  agaiiut  unjust 
criticism  and  clamor."  This  a  advice 
which  every  citizen  should  take  to  heart. 


Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent the  undermining  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  rule 
of  law.  This  is  a  sacred  mission.  The 
difference  between  a  society  governed  by 
principles  of  justice  and  a  society  gov- 
erned by  arbitrary  fiats  is  the  difference 
between  democracy  and  tyranny.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  will  always 
defend  with  all  my  vigor  the  institution 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  our  constitutional  structure. 

The  Court's  role  has  not  always  been 
readily  accepted.  In  many  periods  of 
controversy  between  the  Court  and  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
structure  and  r>ower  of  the  Court  itself. 

Many  of  the  earlier  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrats, for  example,  because  they  were 
fearful  of  the  direction  of  the  Court,  at- 
tempted to  repudiate  the  whole  idea  of 
Judicial  review  of  acts  of  Congress. 
Their  view  was  that  Congress  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

President  Andrew  Jackson,  expressed 
like  sentiments  when  he  said: 

The  Congress,  the  Bxecutlve,  and  the 
Court  must  each  for  Itself  be  guided  by 
Its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution  •  •  • 
The  opinion  of  the  Judges  has  no  more 
authority  over  Congress  than  the  Judges, 
and  on  that  point  the  President  is  mde- 
pendent  of  both. 

The  most  far-reaching  and  potential- 
ly dangerous  attack  upon  the  status  of 
the  Supreme  Court  came  in  the  1930's 
after  the  Supreme  Court  overturned  a 
number  of  administration  statutes.  It 
was  proposed  at  that  time  to  increase 
the  number  of  Judges  on  the  Court  In 
an  obvious  attempt  to  pack  it  with  Jur- 
ists sympathetic  to  the  threatened 
legislation.  If  this  plan  had  succeeded, 
it  might  have  permanently  impaired  the 
respect  for  the  Judicial  process  of  our 
Nation. 

More  subtle  but  equally  pemiclotis 
proposals  were  made  at  the  same  time 
to  compel  the  Court  to  comply  with  the 
Chief  Executive's  will.  One  proposal 
was  to  adopt  an  amendment  under 
which  Congress  could  overrule  any  Su- 
preme Court  decision  by  simply  reenact- 
ing  the  law.  Another  proposal  would 
have  deprived  the  Supreme  Court  of  Its 
appellate  Jurisdiction  In  cases  involving 
Federal  constitutional  questions.  And 
there  was  even  a  proposal  to  require  the 
vote  of  seven  members  of  the  Court 
rather  than  a  majority  in  order  to  hold 
a  statute  xmconstitutional. 

By  what  logic  could  reiteration  con- 
stitutionalize  an  unconstitutional  law? 
By  what  reasoning  could  it  have  been 
urged  that  the  confiicts  in  lower  court 
decisions  should  be  permanently  per- 
petuated by  the  absence  of  appellate 
review?  By  what  system  of  political 
mathematics  could  it  have  been  calcu- 
lated that  any  two  members  of  the 
Court  should  be  allowed  to  frustrate  the 
constitutional  determinations  of  a  court 
majority?  Perhaps  this  foolishness  was 
apparent  then,  too.  for  we  know  that 
after  a  bitter  controversy,  all  of  these 
proposals  were  rejected.  Yet  we  have 
recently  seen  evidence  of  their  reap- 
pearance. 


We  may  disagree  most  strongly  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Court,  and  I,  for  one, 
find  fault  with  a  good  number  of  recent 
vintage,  but  disagreement  with  indi- 
vidual decisions  does  not  excuse  extreme 
attacks  on  the  members  of  the  Court  nor 
upon  the  institution  itself.  The  critics 
who  would  have  us  impeach  members  of 
the  present  Court,  or  submit  them  to  re- 
confirmation every  4  years,  and  who 
have  advanced  other  such  schemes,  re- 
veal a  lack  of  understanding  for  the 
basic  concept  of  the  Court  and  the  part 
it  must  play  in  the  American  system. 

In  my  view  there  are  three  major  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Congress  is  war- 
ranted in  revising  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Court.  The  most  obvious  is  when 
the  Court  departs  from  its  role  as  inter- 
preter of  the  law  and  presumes  to  pass 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  statutes.  Next, 
when  it  has  mistaken  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  construing  the  meaning  of 
the  law.  And.  finally,  when  it  has  sought 
to  adopt  laws  of  its  own  when  Congress 
has  been  silent. 

In  these  situations,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress,  as  the  elected  body  duly  con- 
stituted to  enact  the  Nation's  laws,  to 
state  its  intentions  forcefully  and  un- 
mistakably. Such  action  is  not  an  at- 
tack on  the  Court,  but  an  effort  to  ful- 
fill the  congressional  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution.  Only  shortsighted  and 
naive  judicial  purists,  who  fail  to  com- 
prehend our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, could  reasonably  object  to  allow- 
ing Congress  to  have  its  say  on  such  mat- 
ters. In  my  opinion  it  is  as  subversive  of 
Congress'  functions  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  doubt  its  right  to  examine  such 
decisions  as  it  would  be  subversive  of  the 
Court's  fimctions  to  propose  its  submis- 
sion to  either  legislative  or  executive 
domination. 

Indeed,  nothing  Is  better  calculated  to 
encourage  unjustifiably  drastic  measures 
against  the  Supreme  Court,  than  the 
antics  of  the  extremists  on  the  other  side 
who  engaged  in  an  overzealous,  emo- 
tional defense  of  the  merits  of  every  Ju- 
dicial pronouncement.  These  Judicial 
absolutists  condemn  every  legislative 
effort  to  consider  the  decisions  of  the 
Court.  Such  people,  because  they  believe 
that  the  present  Court  faithfully  serves 
their  libertarian  interests,  attempt  to  un- 
dermine and  belittle  even  the  most  mod- 
erate congressional  exercise  of  its  own 
lawmaking  authority  in  this  field.  In 
their  zeal  for  a  particular  decisional  doc- 
trine, they  would  destroy  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  doctrine  of  checks 
and  balances  on  which  our  governmental 
structure  is  built.  We  must  always  re- 
spect and  defend  the  institution  of  the 
Court,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  our  sjrs- 
tem  of  Government  to  confer  upon  the 
Court  Immunity  from  legislative  scru- 
tiny. 

To  maintain  that  the  Court  Is  in- 
fallible, is  to  deny  history.  After  all.  it 
was  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case  which  held  that 
Congress  could  not  constitutionally  pro- 
hibit the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
Louisiana  Territory  north  of  MlssourL 
The  immediate  result  of  this  decision  was 
to  make  a  slave  out  of  a  human  being  in- 
tended by  Congress  and  God  to  be  a 
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free  man.  It  took  a  Ovil  War  and  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  completely 
undo  the  consequences  of  this  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It  was  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
PoUock  case  which  Invalidated  the  first 
Federal  income-tax  law  and  required  the 
16th  amendment.  I  know  that  no  one 
particularly  enjoys  paying  taxes,  but 
think  of  where  this  country  would  be 
today  if  Congress  had  not  reviewed,  and 
the  people  had  not  revised,  this  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  which  de- 
clared the  first  Federal  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  for  employees  of  interstate 
carriers  unconstitutional. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  which  de- 
clared that  it  was  unconstitutional  to 
prohibit  an  employer  from  discriminat- 
ing against  union  members. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  which  at  one 
time  held  unconstitutional  early  Federal 
civil  rights  laws. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  which  at 
one  time  said  that  Congress  exceeded  its 
power  in  attempting  to  legislate  against 
child  labor. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  that  declared 
that  Congress  could  not  establish  a  mini- 
miun  wage  law  for  women  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  could,  as  could  any  other  Senator, 
multiply  these  examples.  Those  which 
have  been  cited,  however,  are  suflQclent 
to  demonstrate  the  desirablity — indeed, 
the  necessity — for  siu*veillance  of  the 
rulings  of  this  third  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment.  Study  of  the  operations  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  can  contribute  as 
much  to  the  public  welfare  as  In  other 
cases  study  by  the  Court  of  the  opera- 
tions and  actions  of  the  other  branches 
of  Government  has  contributed  to  the 
public  welfare. 

Unfortunately,  some  legislative  critics 
of  the  Supreme  Court  approach  their 
task  with  a  degree  of  hostility  which 
makes  constructive  action  impossible.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  about  the  un- 
restrained attacks  upon  the  Court  in 
some  quarters  because  of  its  decision  In 
the  school  segregation  cases.  In  my 
opinion  the  Court's  desegregation  deci- 
sion was  eminently  sound,  both  in  law 
and  In  morals.  The  ruling  was  forecast 
by  a  number  of  cases  ordering  the  admis- 
sion of  Negroes  to  State  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  As  early  m  1938,  the 
Court,  speaking  through  Chief  Jxutlce 
Hughes,  in  Oaines  v.  Canada  (305  U.S. 
337)  held  that  a  Negro  living  in  Missouri 
was  entitled  to  study  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  a  State  school,  there 
being  no  other  law  school  maintamed 
by  the  State  which  he  could  attend.  The 
Significant  fact  about  this  decision  was 
Its  teaching  that  the  requirement  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  was  not 
satisfied  by  Missouri's  oflfer  to  pay  tuition 
at  a  school  of  comparable  standing  In  a 
nearby  State.  Later,  in  1950,  in  Sweatt 
v.  Painter  (339  U.S.  621),  the  Supreme 
Court  said  it  wm  proper  to  examine  in- 
tangible as  well  as  tangible  factors  in 
determining  whether  separate  law 
schools  maintained  for  Negro  residents 
were  equal  to  schools  open  to  white  resi- 
dents only.  This  clearly  presaged  the 
Supreme  Court's  reliance,  in  the  1954 


school  desegregation  cases,  on  the  psy- 
chological and  sociological  impact  on 
children  of  enforced  educational  separa- 
tion based  on  their  race. 

An  eminent  legal  scholar.  Dean  Pound, 
once  remarked  that  while  the  law  must 
be  stable,  it  cannot  stand  still.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  school  desegregation 
decision  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  growth  in  the  law  which  has  al- 
ways been  necessary  to  prevent  stagna- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  this  decision  was  a 
logical  and  Inevitable  step  after  the 
Gaines  and  Sweatt  opinions,  unless  we 
were  to  erect  a  constitutional  principle 
upon  the  difference  between  elementary 
and  advanced  education.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  decision  which  added  strength  and 
character  to  our  claim  of  being  a  Nation 
of  free  and  equal  people. 

My  strong  sup[>ort  of  this  decision, 
however,  does  not  blind  me  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  criticisms  directed  against 
decisions  of  the  Court  in  other  fields, 
particularly  in  cases  Involving  subver- 
sion and  law  enforcement.  While  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  introduced  a  number  of  bills  to 
deal  with  these  cases  on  an  individual 
and  selective  basis,  and  I  have  already 
Introduced  or  cosponsored  similar  meas- 
ures in  the  Senate.  I  regard  it  as  my 
duty  as  a  legislator,  and  particularly  be- 
cause of  being  honored  by  membership  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  keep 
myself  as  fully  informed  as  possible 
about  the  fate  of  legislative  enactments 
in  the  courts.  When  I  feel  that  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  in  passing  a  law  has 
been  misconstrued,  I  will  work  bard  for  a 
congressional  reiteration  of  its  views  in 
unambiguous  and  unmistakable  terms. 
But  I  will  never  do  this  in  a  way  which 
challenges  either  the  motives  or  the  pow- 
er of  the  High  Court,  and  I  will  firmly 
oppose  any  indiscriminate  legislation 
sponsored  by  others  which  would  curtail 
the  Court's  Jurisdiction  and  methods  of 
operation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  shortcom- 
ings of  the  85th  Congress  was  its  failure 
to  enact  bills  designed  to  remove  unrea- 
sonable impediments  to  effective  action 
against  subversives  and  the  criminal  un- 
derworld revealed  by  several  Court  deci- 
sions. In  the  Nelson  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  States  could  not  act 
against  Communists  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  the  Republic  because  that  was 
a  field  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
had  preempted:  then,  in  the  Yates  case, 
the  Court  held  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  antisubversive  laws  did  not 
apply  to  organizing  a  cell  or  a  unit  of 
the  Communist  Party  b<>cause  only  par- 
ticipation in  organizing  the  original 
Communist  Party  ran  afoul  of  the  law, 
and  finally  in  the  Kent  and  Briehl  cases 
the  Court  held  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  prevent  even  known  Com- 
munists and  other  subversives  from 
leaving  and  returning  to  the  country  at 
will.  The  result  of  these  decisions  was 
virtually  to  immunize  the  Communist 
Party  from  either  State  or  Federal  prose- 
cution and  at  the  same  time  to  permit 
its  traitorous  members  to  improve  their 
techniques  and  spread  their  poison  in 
foreign  lands  all  over  the  globe.  These 
decisions  of  the  Court,  which  in  large 


part  were  based  on  alleged  constructions 
of  congressional  mtent,  made  a  mockery 
of  our  national  effort  to  keep  this  coun- 
try secure  against  Communist  treachery. 

Under  the  legislation  proposed  to 
meet  this  situation,  the  States  would  be 
authorized  to  prosecute  all  traitors:  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  author- 
ized to  prosecute  anyone  for  teaching 
and  advocating  the  violent  overthrow 
of  our  Government  if  he  tried  to  form 
a  cell  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  for  this  purpose;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  authorized 
to  deny  passports  to  Communist  Party 
members  and  their  agents. 

Congress  should  also  act  to  unshackle 
law  enforcement  efforts  against  the  do- 
mestic garden  variety  t3T)c  of  criminal 
by  correcting  a  number  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  have  disclosed  en- 
tirely unwarranted  obstacles  to  anti- 
crime  measures. 

In  the  Mallory  case,  for  example,  the 
Supreme  Court  imposed  a  sjrstem  of 
timetable  Justice  on  police  officers  which 
has  made  it  impossible  properly  to  in- 
vestigate crime.  In  the  Benantl  case 
the  Supreme  Court  completely  destroyed 
the  effectiveness  of  State  wiretapping 
laws  and  transformed  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone into  a  privileged  instrument  for 
criminality.  In  the  Sullivan  case  the 
Supreme  Court  gave  entirely  undeserved 
financial  assistance  to  professional 
gamblers  by  ruling  that  they  could  de- 
duct the  expenses  incurred  In  carnring 
out  their  illegal  operations  in  figuring 
their  income  taxes. 

The  bills  dealing  with  these  rulings 
would  restore  the  constitutional  test  of 
voluntariness  and  reject  the  Supreme 
Court  test  of  timeliness  in  determining 
the  admissibility  of  confessions;  would 
authorize  any  wiretapping  by  local  law 
enforconent  officers  sancticmed  by 
State  law,  as  In  New  York,  while  at  the 
same  time  tightening  up  on  illegal  wire 
tapping  by  -private  eyes,"  and  others, 
who  misuse  that  medium:  and  would 
enaWe  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  criminal  con^iracies  operating 
across  State  lines;  and  would  close  the 
tax  loophole  for  gamblers. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  Is  not  the  Intent 
of  any  of  the  bills  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  undermine  the  Court  as  an 
institution  or  to  Interfere  with  Its  Juris- 
diction or  iMDcedures.  The  attempt  by 
some  Judicial  activists  to  cast  these  bills 
in  anti-Supreme  Court  mold  is  therefore 
inexcusable.  The  only  objective  of  these 
bills,  and  their  only  consequence,  would 
be  to  carry  out  the  legislative  responsi- 
bilities vested  in  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  Members  of  CTongress  cer- 
tainly may  disagree  as  to  the  merits  of 
these  proposals,  but  I  earnestly  hope  that 
their  consideration  will  not  become 
mired  In  another  battle  over  whether 
this  Is  a  good  or  a  bad  Court. 

Many  eminent  authorities  with  no  axes 
to  grind  have  strongly  suggested  that 
the  Supreme  Court  overstepped  itself  in 
the  cases  to  which  these  bills  relate. 
Professor  Corwln,  a  leading  expert  on  the 
Constitution,  has  pointed  to  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  Court  out  of  legislative 
and  executive  territory.  In  his  charac- 
teristically blunt  way,  he  has  publicly 
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stated  that  on  one  recent  decision  day 
the  Court  "went  on  a  virtual  binge  and 
thrust  its  nose  into  matters  beyond  its 
competence,  with  the  result  that,  in  my 
Judgment  at  least,  It  should  have  afore- 
said nose  well  tweaked."  He  described 
as  "irresponsible"  the  Court's  decisions 
in  the  field  of  subversion,  pointing  out 
that  the  total  result  of  Its  acti<>ns  was 
"to  leave  the  country  exposed  td  unjus- 
tifiable propaganda  urging  the  right  of 
revolution."  Professor  Corwiij  con- 
cluded that  "the  country  needs  protec- 
tion against  the  aggressive  tendency  of 
the  Court."  j 

For  myself,  I  am  so  much  interested  in 
having  the  Court's  nose  "tweaked"  as  I 
am  in  having  Congress  deal  on  a  selective 
and  sound  basis  with  the  substance  of 
any  misconceived  Judicial  encroach- 
ments on  the  legislative  power.  I  stand 
with  the  great  sage.  Judge  i<eamed 
Hand,  in  his  criticism  of  Judgjes  who 
attempt  to  serve  as  communal  mentors 
or  who  attempt  to  suppress  measures  of 
which  they  do  not  approve.  I  know  that 
anyone  truly  interested  in  preserving  our 
democratic  form  of  government  will 
share  Judge  Hand's  repugnance  at  being 
"ruled  by  a  bevy  of  idatonlc  guardians." 

There  must  be  added  to  the  voice  of 
Judge  Hand  and  Professor  Corwfn  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  impressiv^  of  all 
warnings  against  the  tendency 
Supreme  C?ourt  decisions  to 
congressional  and  executive  pol 
refer  to  the  action  of  the  confe^ 
chief  Judges  in  adopting  a  resolu^ 
report  highly  critical  of  the 
Court  for  its  alleged  lack  of  Judicjlal  self- 
restraint  and  its  invasion  of  thel  field  of 
legislation.  This  resolution  expressly 
calls  upon  the  Court  to  recognize  and 
give  effect  "to  the  difference  between 
that  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Con- 
stitution may  prescribe  or  permit,  and 
that  which,  on  the  other,  a  majlority  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  from  timei  to  time 
constituted,  may  deem  desirable  pr  imde- 
slrable."  Knowing  the  traditfdnal  re- 
luctance of  Judges  to  criticize  ttie  High 
Court,  the  approval  of  this  resolijitlon  by 
the  Judges  of  36  of  the  44  Jurisdictions 
represented  attests  to  the  serious  propor- 
tions of  the  situation. 

The  remedy  for  this  sltui^tlon  is 
squarely  In  the  hands  of  Cbngress. 
Congress  can  act  decisively  by  approv- 
ing curative  legislation  without  in  any 
way  infringing  upon  the  vital  function 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  interpret  the 
law.  The  bills  I  have  discussed  are  not 
attempts  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
CourX  or  retaliation  against  any  member 
of  it.  They  do  not  deal  with  matters  of 
personality  or  abstract  philosophy. 
They  simply  are  attempts  to  enact  com- 
monsense  laws  to  restore  publlcj  protec- 
tion against  subversion  and  lawlessness. 

I  suggest  that  we  approach  pur  task 
with  a  profound  respect  for  the  jplace  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  our  systemiof  Gov- 
ernment. Only  a  balanced  and  moder- 
ate approach  will  halt  the  trend  toward 
Federal  Judicial  legislation  wltbout  un- 
dermining the  status  of  our  gre&t  Insti- 
tutions. Let  us  earnestly  strive  for  that 
proper  working  together  of  alj  of  the 
components  of  our  Federal  system,  which 
offers  the  best  h(^>e  for  meeting  tfie  needs 
of  the  people. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  on  having  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive wrapper  of  the  problem  which  so 
confused  the  85th  Congress.  I  some- 
times feel  that  in  the  last  Congress  we 
lost  sight  of  exactly  what  needed  to  be 
done. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  if  he  does  not  agree  that  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  sloppy  practice  to  at- 
tempt, in  a  spirit  which  seems,  at  least 
to  me,  to  be  somewhat  petulant,  the 
meat-ax  approach  of  slashing  away  at 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Court 
and  our  traditional  checks  and  balances 
In  an  attempt  to  cure  misapprehensions 
of  the  Court,  which,  in  fact,  we,  I  think. 
agree  did  call  for  specific  relief.  Does 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  that  is  the 
case? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  dlstingiiished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  appreciate  his 
remarks.  I  believe  the  only  proper  way 
to  approach  all  these  problems,  where 
the  Court  has  misconstrued  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  intent  of  Congress,  or  has 
entered  Into  what  we  believe  to  be  legis- 
lative areas,  rather  than  interpretive 
areas,  is  to  take  up  each  case  separately. 

One  other  difficulty  in  enacting  Legis- 
lation which  is  too  broad  is  that  it  may 
do  things  Congress  never  intended.  I 
remember,  as  does  my  colleague,  the  bill 
we  debated  last  year  at  some  length  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  To  the 
stirprise  of  many  Members,  during  the 
debate  It  developed  that  the  bill  would 
have  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  railroads. 
Of  course,  the  railroads  had  never  been 
thought  of  in  the  framing  of  that  pro- 
posed legislation,  nor  was  any  such  re- 
sult intended.  This  illustrates  the  im- 
IJOrtance  of  confining  our  legislation  in 
this  field  to  the  specific  situations  we 
are  seeking  to  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  I  recall— and  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  also  recalls  it — there  was  likewise 
a  great  deal  of  concern  that  the  overall 
approach  might  well  have  wreaked  havoc 
with  the  status  of  our  labor-manage- 
ment statutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Again  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  certainly  is  as  well  qualified 
as  any  other  Member  of  this  body  to 
present  and  discuss  this  subject,  in  view 
of  his  long  service  and  his  many  years 
of  work  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  the  84th 
Congress.  I  compliment  him  on  what  he 
has  said  today. 

To  conclude  these  comments  by  me,  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  if  I  may,  that 
I  recall  that  Chief  Justice  Hughes  re- 
ferred to  freedom  of  speech  as  freedom 
for  the  thoughts  we  hate,  rather  than 
for  the  thoughts  we  love.  I  think  the 
analogy  applies  in  this  Instance.  Some 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Comt  may  well 
have  been  obnoxious  to  us  as  lawyers 
and  as  legislators;  and.  so  far  as  I  am 


concerned,  I  specifically  Include  In  that 
category,  the  Court's  decisions  In  the 
Nelson,  Mallory,  and  Jenkins  cases.  I  do 
not  believe  that,  from  my  standpoint, 
the  Supreme  Court  ever  went  so  far  off 
base  as  it  did  in  its  decision  in  the  Nel- 
son case. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may.  we  have 
an  obligation  to  maintain  the  Court  in 
all  its  authority  and  all  its  constitution- 
al power;  and  we  do  not  solve  specific 
problems  by  acting  in  a  petulant  spirit 
or  by  seeking  to  sweep  away  the  sub- 
structure of  the  judicial  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  His  entire  legisla- 
tive record  attests  to  his  respect  for  the 
institution  of  the  Court  and  his  respect 
for  the  fundamental  structure  of  our 
Government.  I  felt  sure  that  the  ap- 
proach I  have  suggested  here  w^ould 
strike  a  responsive  chord  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  whose  fine  work 
I  have  so  long  admired  and  respected. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
putting  this  problem  in  such  good  per- 
spective. I  believe  it  Is  high  time  that 
was  done.  Today  It  has  been  ably  and 
succinctly  done  by  the  dlstingxiished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  will  re- 
call that,  last  year,  during  the  85th 
Congress,  House  bill  3,  as  I  recall  its 
number,  was  passed  by  the  House,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate;  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
some  other  pending  legislation,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  only  one  vote.  A  great  deal  of  sup- 
port was  generated  for  that  measure. 
That  support  was  sincere,  but  I  believe  it 
was  misdirected.  Those  of  us  who  votad 
against  that  meat-ax  approach,  or  om- 
nibus approach,  were  rather  harshly 
taken  to  task  by  some  of  our  constitu- 
ents, since  that  measure  failed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  one  vote.  Some  persons 
said  that  a  change  of  only  one  vote 
would  have  changed  the  result. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  so  ably  put- 
ting this  matter  into  progvt  perspective. 

I  believe  all  of  us  who  voted  against 
House  bill  3  last  year  had  misgivings, 
in  various  degrees,  as  to  some  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Court.  But  even  though  we 
felt  strongly  on  that  subject,  we  felt 
that  we  took  the  proper  approach. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kiatino].  at  that  time  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  CcHmnit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  spc^e  very  aUy 
against  that  measure  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  correct.  The 
chairman  and  the  ranking  Republican 
monber  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  memb«-  on  the 
Democratic  side  all  fmight  against  the 
bill.    Nevertheless,  the  bill  went  sailing 
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through — in  large  measxire,  I  believe,  be- 
cause of  a  misapprehension.  It  was 
argued  that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
take  care  of  the  Court's  decision  in  the 
Nelson  case.  Nearly  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  wanted 
something  done  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  Nelson  case.  Later,  a  bill 
to  do  speciflcally  that  was  passed  by  the 
House.  But  the  difficulty  was  that  the 
bill  contained  other  language,  which 
went  far  beyond  the  Nelson  case  deci- 
sion, and  dealt  with  areas  which  I  be- 
lieve were  not  envisioned  by  many  of 
those  who  supported  that  measure. 

This  is  an  intricate  field.  I  am  in  no 
way  critical  of  those  who  voted  for  H.R. 
3,  because  I  am  sure  they  were  actuated 
by  the  highest  motives.  But  I  feel 
strongly  that  they  failed  to  understand 
fully  the  impact  of  that  proposed  legis- 
lation in  many  areas  which  never  en- 
tered their  minds. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  believe  the  conse- 
quences of  all  these  decisions  tend  to  be 
oversimplified,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  of  us  who  are  not  lawyers.  These 
matters  really  must  be  thought  through; 
and  there  is  great  danger  that  we  may 
restrict  the  Court  as  an  institution. 

So  I  appreciate  very  much  the  suc- 
cinct manner  in  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out  this  problem 
and  the  suggested  remedies. 

An  Incident  which  occurred  In  either 
1954  or  1955  points  out  some  of  the  difB- 
culties  involved.  After  the  two  decisions 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  men- 
tioned— namely,  the  decision  in  the  Kent 
case  and  the  decision  in  the  Beiehl  case — 
the  State  Department  was  "up  against  it" 
as  to  what  should  be  the  policy  in  regard 
to  densring  passports.  Of  course,  all  of 
us  believe  in  freedom  of  travel;  but  I 
think  there  have  to  be  certain  practical 
limitations. 

I  remember  that  at  that  time  there 
was  pending  the  case  of  Jane  Foster  Zla- 
tovski.  an  American  girl  who  had  married 
a  Russian  who  had  become  a  naturalized 
citizen.  She  was  living  in  Paris,  and 
came  to  this  country  to  visit  her  mother, 
who  was  ill.  While  she  was  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  Department  picked  up 
her  passport,  and  refused  to  return  it  to 
her,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  her 
to  return  to  Paris.  At  that  time  I  hap- 
pened to  be  Chairman  of  the  Appeals 
Board.  She  went  through  the  appeal 
procedures.  I  was  told  by  the  FBI  under 
no  circimistances  to  let  her  have  a  pass- 
port; that  she  was  a  member  of  a  ring 
which  was  engaged  in  international 
espionage;  that  the  FBI  had  about  con- 
cluded the  preparation  of  the  case,  and 
they  could  not  afford  to  let  her  know 
that.  So  I  was  given  the  job  of  finding 
other  groimds  for  denying  her  a  passport. 
The  only  ground  I  could  find  was  that 
at  the  age  of  19  or  20,  she  had  picketed 
the  White  House — a  mistake  which  a 
certain  number  of  young  people  have 
made.  On  that  ground,  I  denied  her  a 
passport.  She  got  another  lawyer,  and 
took  the  matter  to  court;  and  the  case 
was  pending  at  the  time  of  the  decisions 
to  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
referred.  I  went  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  I  said,  "We  are  getting  tired 


of  losing  these  cases.  Either  you  will 
have  to  give  me  more  evidence  or  i>ermit 
me  to  use  more  evidence,  or  we  are  not 
going  to  fight  this  case." 

It  was  decided  it  woxild  have  been 
worse  to  disclose  our  hand  than  to  let 
her  go  to  Paris.  She  went  to  Paris. 
Soon  after  that  she  was  indicted  for 
espionage  in,  I  believe,  the  New  York 
court.  In  any  event,  of  course,  she  is  in 
Paris.  She  is  not  to  return.  Perhaps 
it  was  better  to  let  her  go  than  to  have 
tapped  our  hand. 

I  cite  this  instance  to  show  that  the 
question  is  not  so  simple  as  some  think 
it  is.  It  is  not  all  black  or  white.  Free- 
dom to  travel  is  a  guaranteed,  inherent 
freedom,  yes;  but  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  this  problem,  in  addition, 
to  the  other  matters  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  mentioned.  I  think 
Congress  should  face  up  to  it.  Certainly 
tliere  should  be  a  better  answer  than 
to  let  a  known  spy  leave  the  country 
with  no  punishment  whatsoever. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  very  able 
statement. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  he  has,  in  this 
particular  instance,  pointed  up  the 
necessity  for  legislation  in  this  field.  We 
must  be  carefiil.  in  framing  such  legis- 
lation, to  protect  the  right  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans to  travel,  but  I  think  we  need  to 
legislate,  and  do  It  carefully,  in  this  area 
as  in  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDINQ      OFFICER      (Mr. 

Young  of  Ohio  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  short  time  ago  I  sent 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  Americans  live  In 
metropolitan  areas.  That  means  more 
than  100  million  individuals. 

If  Census  Bureau  forecasts  are  cor- 
rect, the  population  of  this  country,  now 
175  million,  will  double  within  the  life- 
time of  most  people  now  living.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  living  in  metropolitan 
areas  will  increase.  Indeed,  it  is  likely 
that  by  the  year  2,000  more  than  300  mil- 
lion Americans  will  be  living  in  such 
areas. 

Already  our  cities  and  suburbs  are  ex- 
panding into  the  coimtryside  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Already  they  are  merging  with  one 
another.    Already  one  vast  metropolitan 


area  stretches  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, embracing  parts  of  11  States  and 
the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  President.  2  years  ago  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  excellent  se- 
ries of  articles  analyzing  the  problems 
created  by  the  explosive  growth  of  met- 
ropolitan areas.  In  that  series  it  listed 
24  standard  metropolitan  areas  which  in 
reality  constitute  a  single  metropolis 
reaching  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia 
and  including  27  million  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  list  of  eastern  seaboard 
metropolitan  areas,  with  their  1950  pop- 
ulations, printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  27,  1957.  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Lowell-Lawrence-Haverhill.  ICaas.  340, 906 

Boston 2.  658.  681 

Fall  River-New  Bedford.  Maas 378.  347 

Providence.  R.I 776.985 

Worceater,  Mass .  332.201 

Sprlngfleld-Holyoke,  Mass 407,  255 

Hartford,  Conn 358.  081 

Waterbury,  Conn 164,  858 

New  Brltaln-BrUtol.  Conn 148,  »8S 

New  Haven.  Conn . .  364,  622 

Bridgeport.  Conn 358. 187 

Stamford-Norwalk,    Conn 108.023 

New  Tork-northeast  New  Jersey.  12.811,094 

Trenton.  NJ 220,781 

Atlantic  City.  N.J ,  132.  390 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Kaston.  Pa.  437,  824 

Pniladelphla.    Pa 8.  671,  048 

Reading,  P» .  255.  740 

Lancaster,  Pa .. ._  284,  717 

Harrlsburg.  Pa .  292, 241 

York,  Pa «  203,  787 

VSrUmlngton,  Del 288,  387 

Baltimore.  Md I,  337, 373 

Washington,  DC 1,464.088 

Total 27,510,067 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  article  explains  that  an  ur- 
ban region  is  defined  as  an  expanse  in 
which  two  or  more  standard  metropoli- 
tan areas  overlap  or  adjoin.  A  standard 
metropolitan  area  consists  of  a  county 
containing  at  least  one  city  of  50.000  or 
more  population,  or  several  adjoining 
coimties  containing  such  cities. 

As  defined  by  the  Census  Bureau,  it  In- 
cludes also  "contiguous  counties  if.  ac- 
cording to  certain  criteria,  they  are  es- 
sentially metropolitan  in  character  and 
socially  and  economically  integrated  with 
the  central  city." 

An  exception  was  made  for  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  Census  Bureau  defines  a 
metro]x>litan  area  in  terms  of  towns  and 
cities  instead  of  coimties. 

Under  these  terms,  the  great  eastern 
seaboard  region  is  technically  two  urban 
regions,  with  the  Boston-centered  clus- 
ter of  metropolitan  areas,  from  Haver- 
hill to  Worcester,  a  separate  urban  re- 
gion. But  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
eastern  seaboard's  600-mile  strip  Is  re- 
garded as  a  single  region. 

The  article  lists  17  other  urban  re- 
gions, with  a  total  population  in  1950 
exceeding  32  million.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ust  of 
these  regions  and  their  populations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  poixxL 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 

The  17  other  urban  regions,  in  drder  of 
size,  are: 

Chicago.  Kenoaba.  Racine.  Mil- 
waukee  6.651,234 

Cleveland.  Luraln-Elyria.  Akron, 
Canton.  Youngstown.  Wheel- 
Ing-SteubenvlUe.      Pittsburgh. 

Johnstown.    Altoona 6.133,593 

Los  Angeles.  San  Diego,  Ban  Ber- 
nard ino-Blrerslde  6,  178.407 

Detroit.  Flint.  Saginaw,  Bay  City.     8,  »29. 136 
Ban    Francisco-Oakland,    Sacra- 
mento. Stockton,  San  Jose 3.  306.304 

CInclnnaU,  Hamilton  -  Middle- 
town.  Dayton.  Springfield 1,  B30.  599 

Seattle,  Tacoma 1,008.868 

Dallas.  Fort  Worth 976.052 

Houston.  Galveston 019,767 

Kansas  City.  St.  Joaepb BIl.  183 

Wilkes  -  Barre  -  Hazleton.   Scran-         ' 

ton .         649.637 

Syracuse.  Utica-Rome 625,981 

Norfolk-Portsmouth.  Hampton- 
Newport  FfewB-Warwlck 589,427 

Oreensboro-Hlgh  Point.  Winston- 
Salem.. 837,193 

Lansing.  Jackaon .        880.866 

Raleigh.  Durham .         238.089 

Springfield,    Decatur 230.837 


Total 32.688.672 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pop- 
ulations of  all  these  urban  regions  total 
60.196.639.  according  to  the  1950  census. 
The  urban  regicns  include  77  of  the  Na- 
tion's 174  standard  metropolitan  areas. 

Since  1950  there  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary— indeed,  an  almost  explosive — 
additional  growth  in  the  suburban  re- 
gions which  are  a  part  of  these  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas,  and.  conse- 
quently, during  the  years  since  the  1950 
census  the  populations  of  those  urban 
regions  have  grown  by  an  additional  10 
million. 

Already  this  explosive  growth  has  cre- 
ated social,  economic,  and  poUtical 
problems  which  are  getting  out  of  hand. 
As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  1957  at 
Williamsburg,  Va..  "the  needs  of  our 
cities  are  glaringly  evident.  Unless  ac- 
tion is  prompt  and  effective,  urban 
problems  will  soon  almost  defy  solu- 
tion." 

Those.  Mr.  President,  are  words  of 
truth;  indeed,  if  anything,  they  are  con- 
servative. I  should  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  prompt  and  effective  action,  as 
advocated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  before  these  problems  do 
get  so  definitely  out  of  hand  that  their 
successful  solution  may  become  impos- 
sible. 

Let  us  consider  the  major  metropoli- 
tan problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  Is  transpor- 
tation. The  question  is.  How  can  peo- 
ple be  moved  cheaply  and  quickly  into, 
out  of.  and  around  our  metropolitan 
areas?  Millions  of  people  must  travel 
daily  from  their  homes  to  their  places 
of  employment  and  back,  and  must 
move  around  their  home  areas  for  doz- 
ens of  other  proper  purposes.  While 
mass  transit  and  suburban  rail  traffic 
wither  on  the  vine,  we  are  committed  to 
a  vast  federally  sponsored  urban  high- 
way program,  with  costs  running  In  at 
least  one  Instance  as  high  as  $17  mil- 


lion a  mile.  Think  of  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, $17  million  to  build  1  mile  of  a 
highway  on  the  Federal  system  through 
a  congested  urban  area.  Meanwhile,  au- 
tomobile and  truck  traffic  congestion 
clogs  our  existing  urban  roads  and 
threatens  the  slow  economic  strangula- 
tion of  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  Greater  Washington  metropolitan 
area  and  who  motor  back  and  forth  to 
work  in  the  Capitol  during  rush  hours 
are  keenly  aware  of  what  traffic  stran- 
gulation can  do  to  our  personal  con- 
venience and  to  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Washington  has  no  subway 
system  and  that  its  trolley  system  is 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community.  We  are  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  bus  system,  while  a 
fine  one.  nevertheless,  does  not  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
great  area  in  their  effort  to  go  about 
their  daily  business,  and  to  attend  to 
those  social  and  recreational  activities 
which  are  a  part  of  daily  living. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  wide  range 
of  plans  for  inner  loops  and  outer  loops, 
and  the  need  to  provide  even  more  spauce 
for  the  automobiles  while  the  automo- 
biles get  bigger  and  seem  sometimes  to 
carry  fewer  and  fewer  passengers. 

We  know  the  railroads  in  this  area 
carry  very  little  of  the  daily  suburban 
traffic  load,  and  bring  few  people  in  and 
out  of  downtown  Washington.  We  have 
here,  under  our  noses,  in  our  own  Na- 
tion's Capital,  a  good  example  of  the 
problems  of  traffic  control  and  trans- 
Ix>rtation  and  we  can  obsei've  how  in- 
adequate transportation  is  slowly  stran- 
gling the  life  of  a  great  city. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  exceUent 
account  of  the  traffic  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  should  include  at 
least  one  item  which  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor, by  oversight,  failed  to  mention. 

We  cannot  get  through  the  Congress 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  a  number  of  bridges  across 
the  Potomac  River,  which  bridges  are 
necessary  to  handle  the  traffic  bottle- 
neck situations.  I  say  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration  and  emphasis. 

I  suspect  if  an  analysis  were  made  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
delays  caused  employees  in  getting  to 
and  from  work,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  we  are  wasting  every  year  an 
amount  of  money  sufflcioit  to  pay  for 
half  the  cost  of  building  one  of  those 
bridges. 

Probably  frwn  four  to  six  bridges  are 
needed;  yet  we  get  into  a  big  debate  in 
the  Senate  each  year  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  only  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  eminently  correct  Of  course,  he 
is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Saiate,  and  has  been  for  some  jrears.  so 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  in- 


timately of  these  problems.  What  the 
Senator  has  to  say  about  the  bridges  is 
very  well  exemplified  by  the  difficulties 
during  the  85th  Congress  which,  the  Sen- 
at(M-  may  recall,  when  we  could  not  agree 
whether  to  build  a  bridge  or  a  tunneL 
Long  and  far  into  the  night  the  contro- 
versy raged.  Meanwhile,  the  people 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  who  had  to  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C..  to  perform  their  daily 
work  were  hard  pressed  to  get  across  the 
river.  In  fact.  I  would  not  have  been 
surprised — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  agree — to  find  in  the  hot  weather 
that  some  of  the  people  might  have 
started  to  swim  across,  on  a  day  or  two. 
simply  because  they  could  not  get  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  any  other  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  only  thing  which 
stopped  them  was  the  pollution  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  another  prob- 
lem. How  much  chlorine  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  put  into  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  still  have  water 
which  is  drinkable?  That  is  something 
I  believe  we  shall  have  to  find  out  in  the 
reasonably  neAr  future. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  he  and  L 
on  at  least  one  occasion  during  the  85th 
Congress,  made  a  field  trip  to  study  the 
need  for  reservoirs  for  the  water  supply 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.  We  were 
very  mudi  concerned  as  to  whether  cer- 
tain land  had  been  reserved,  ade- 
quate for  the  long-range  reservoir  needs 
of  this  rapidly  growing  area.  Though, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  the  Federal  in- 
terest is  very  often  neglected  in  the  ap- 
propriations the  Congress  makes  for  the 
District,  the  Federal  interest  is  at  least 
clear  In  Washington.  D.C.  If  we  do  not 
do  our  Job  the  spotlight  is  on  us. 

The  Federal  interest,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  the  urban  highway 
program,  and  as  I  shall  shortly  point  out 
with  respect  to  some  other  metropolitan 
problems,  is  equally  keen  in  all  the  other 
metropolitan  areas;  yet,  as  I  expect  to 
develop  at  greater  length — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  will  agree  with  me^ 
often  the  right  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  We  have 
cleared  a  number  of  slums  for  the  urban 
segments  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  which  has  been  paid  for  $9  from 
Federal  funds  and  $1  from  local  and 
State  funds,  and  in  doing  so  have  dis- 
placed many  people  without  making  ar- 
rangements to  put  them  smywhere,  and 
there  simply  is  not  an  adequate  amount 
of  safe  and  decent  housing  for  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  next  to  the  major 
metropolitan  problem  of  shelter.  Thir- 
teen million  housing  units  which  are 
unsafe  or  unsanitary  are  occupied  by 
American  families,  most  of  them  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Slums  and  blight 
spread  faster  than  ambitious  plans  are 
able  to  remove  them.  Cconmercial  and 
industrial  slums  are  almost  as  serious  as 
those  in  residoitial  districts. 

Only  recently  we  approved  what,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  a  very  good  housing  bilL  It 
includes  massive  Federal  assistance  for 
our  metropohtan  areas.  So  tliis  is 
clearly  another  area  where  the  Federal 
Government  is  already  deeply  involved. 
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I  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  water. 
Water  shortages  are  no  longer  only  a 
Western  problem.  "The  day  the  taps 
run  dry"  Is  approaching  for  the  indus- 
trial Northeast  as  well  as  for  the  Great 
Plains  and  Western  States.  Stream  pol- 
lution is  not  yet  under  control.  Here 
again.  Federal  water  development  and 
conservation  programs  are  under  way  on 
a  large  scale. 

These  problems  are  of  intense  interest 
to  our  metropolitan  areas.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
completing  an  intensive  3-year  study  of 
the  all-purpose  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  River,  which  rises  in  New  York 
State,  forms  for  many  miles  the  bound- 
ary between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  finally  flows  into  Delaware 
Bay,  with  the  State  of  Delaware  abut- 
ting on  its  western  bank. 

All  four  of  these  States  have  a  keen  in- 
terest In  the  use  of  Delaware  River 
water.  The  huge  metropolitan  area 
which  stretches  from  Trenton  to  south 
of  Wilmington,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Delaware  River,  has  a  particularly  keen 
Interest  in  the  proper  use  of  Delaware 
River  water,  not  only  for  domestic  water 
supply  for  our  cities  and  their  popula- 
tions, but  also  because  of  the  enormous 
use  which  is  made  of  water  for  industrial 
purposes. 

A  large  part  of  the  Delaware  River  is 
a  tidal  basin.  Salt  water  and  tides  are 
involved  all  the  way  from  the  Delaware 
Bay  up  to  Trenton.  This  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  industrial  and  resi- 
dential users  of  water  alike.  So  here 
again  we  find  the  Federal  Ciovemment 
prepared  to  build  large  dams  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  small  dams 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  a  large  Federal  interest  in  the 
dredging  of  the  channel  of  the  Delaware 
River  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  enable 
heavy  oceangoing  shipping  to  go  up 
from  Delaware  Bay  all  the  way  to  Phila- 
delphia, and,  indeed,  eventually  all  the 
way  to  Trenton  and  to  the  great  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  plant  at  Morrisville, 
Pa.,  across  the  river  from  Trenton.  We 
find  a  great  Federal  interest  in  water 
resources  development,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  prosperity  of  that 
large  metropolitan  area. 

If  we  shift  to  the  western  part  of  my 
State,  we  find  the  same  interest  in  the 
all-purpose  development  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela,  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
where  there  is  a  never-ending  threat  of 
flood  damage.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  already  preparing  to  start  construc- 
tion of  the  great  Kinzua  Dam  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  for  purposes  of  flood 
control  and  water  supply  in  Pittsburgh 
and  in  the  many  other  urban  communi- 
ties on  the  Allegheny  River. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the 
great  interest  of  our  metroF>olitan  areas 
in  water  resource  development  in  gen- 
eral and  in  making  certain  that  Federal 
participation  in  water  resources  develop- 
ment is  coordinated  with  State  and  local 
efforts  in  the  same  fleld. 

Another  metropolitan  problem,  which 
may  seem  minor  to  some,  is  that  of  air 
pollution.  But  in  my  own  State,  at 
Donora,  and  in  Los  Angeles  in  Califor- 


nia, people  have  died  from  the  poisonous 
effects  of  smog  and  air  pollution. 

We  already  have  a  Federal  program  for 
research  into  the  causes  of  air  pollution 
and  methods  of  eliminating  it.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHiLl  is  pressing  a  bill,  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  to  obtain  further 
Federal  participation  in  the  air-pollution 
fleld.  Here  again,  the  problem  of  co- 
ordinating local.  State,  and  Federal  ef- 
forts remains  unsolved. 

Turning  to  another  fleld,  massive 
problems  of  health  and  welfare  are 
straining  State  and  local  facilities  and 
flnances  to  the  breaking  point.  Already 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  assist  local  efforts  in 
both  these  flelds. 

In  the  fleld  of  health  I  make  mention 
only  of  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act.  im- 
der  which  the  Federal  participation  is 
substantial,  and  in  which  even  greater 
Federal  participation  is  being  sought. 

In  the  fleld  of  welfare  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  several  categories  of  public  assis- 
tance under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment picks  up  the  larger  part  of  the  tab. 
Most  of  these  Federal  public  assistance 
funds  are  being  expended  in  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

I  had  occasion  to  Introduce  In  the 
Senate  earUer  today  a  bill  which  would 
make  Federal  pajmients  for  assistance 
available  to  children  who  are  unable  to 
maintain  a  normal,  healthful  diet  be- 
cause the  breadwinner  in  the  family  Is 
unemployed. 

I  turn  next  to  the  fleld  of  education. 
Our  educational  system  needs  drastic  ex- 
pansion. One  of  the  major  strains  to 
which  it  Is  subjected  comes  from  explod- 
ing suburbs  and  the  declining  population 
in  core  cities  which  are  the  heart  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

As  new  housing  developments  are  built 
In  what  formerly  were  rural  areas,  the 
need  arises  for  schools.  If  the  area  has 
no  industry  within  its  boundaries,  the 
taxes  necessary  to  provide  the  schools  are 
indeed  a  heavy  burden  on  residential 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  large 
industry  happens  to  be  located  in  the 
area,  residential  property  may  bear  a 
relatively  low  burden  for  the  8upp>ort  of 
schools.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  core 
area  many  people  of  substance  have  fled 
to  the  suburbs.  The  vacuum  which  they 
leave  behind  has  been  filled  by  minority 
groups  and  lower  income  groupw  who  are 
not  able  to  afford  the  levy  on  their  prop- 
erty which  Is  necessary  for  a  continued 
support  of  a  flrst-class  school  system. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
limitations  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  move  further  in 
the  fleld  of  education  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

In  the  fleld  of  education,  also,  it  seems 
Important  that  a  study  of  the  Impact 
of  local,  State,  and  Federal  participa- 
tion be  made  so  that  we  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  way  in 
which  metropolitan  areas  should  be 
able  to  treat  this  Important  problem, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  contribu- 
tions toward  its  cost  should  be  shared 
by  the  varying  levels  of  Government. 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  bill  he  has  Intro- 
duced, and  for  the  flne  statement  he  Is 
making.  Inasmuch  as  he  Is  commenting 
now  on  education,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  if  the  proposed  study  would  include 
a  study  of  the  inadequate  college  facili- 
ties which  will  be  available  5  years  from 
now.  for  example,  when  It  1b  believed 
the  potential  college  population  may  be 
double  the  present  college  population,  as 
the  children  of  veterans  of  World  War 
n  reach  college  age  and  the  need  for 
greater  participation  by  our  people  In 
higher  education  becomes  evident. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  his  penetrating  ques- 
tion. He  serves  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  committee  in  studying  our 
educational  problems,  and  In  advocating 
Federal  legislation  to  help  solve  those 
problems. 

I  do  Indeed  feel  that  one  of  the  areas 
for  investigation  by  the  commission, 
which  I  hope  will  be  established  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  legislation,  would 
be  the  fleld  of  higher  education,  with 
particular  regard  to  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing in  our  metropolitan  areas  the 
kind  of  higher  educational  institutions 
which  students  could  attend  while  living 
at  home  and  in  which  they  could  get 
Just  as  good  an  educational  c^portimlty 
as  If  they  were  to  go  many  miles  away 
from  home  and  have  the  extra  expenae 
of  board  and  lodging  superimposed  on 
their  educational  expenses. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  comment.  I  believe  that 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  grow- 
;Ing  problem  connected  with  an  ade- 
quate nimiber  of  persons  attending  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  our 
country,  so  as  to  raise  the  level  of  those 
sufficiently  trained  to  enable  ua  to  keep 
ahead  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  housing  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  a  month 
ago,  a  relatively  modest  amount  was  au- 
thorized for  loans  for  academic  facilities 
at  colleges  and  universities.  I  hope  that 
a  further  study  will  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  the  expense  of  the  needed  expan- 
sion in  imlverslty  facilities  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals, whose  charitable  impulse  im- 
pels them  to  make  contributions,  and  the 
extent  of  possible  further  support  by 
local  and  State  governments.  In  order  to 
determine  what.  If  anjrthing  further,  the 
Federal  Qovemment  should  do  in  this 
fleld. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  If,  In 
the  study  he  is  proposing  in  the  forward- 
looking  bill  concerning  the  problems  of 
urban  renewal  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  United  States,  provision  is  made 
for  a  study  of  the  problem  of  older  uni- 
versities, such  as  New  York  University 
and  Columbia  University,  which  see  the 
slums  creeping  up  on  them?     That  Is 
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happening  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
of  America,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
vard itself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  quite  correct  in  that  regard.  I  believe 
this  Is  a  matter  which  the  housing  bill 
we  passed  earlier  this  year  does  encom- 
pass. The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  received  much  testimony  on 
this  subject  earlier  this  year.  A  number 
of  educational  institutions,  in  addition  to 
those  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
mentioned,  were  referred  to.  It  was 
stated  that  urban  blight  is  creeping  into 
the  university  areas,  making  it  difficult 
to  £w;quire  land  for  needed  scientific 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  academic  fa- 
cilities. The  University  of  Chicago  was 
particularly  mentioned.  It  may  well  be 
that  there  are  similar  situations  in  the 
Senator's  own  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 


nia again  for  his  leadership  In  the  effort 
to  establish  a  commlsison  to  study  the 
major  problem  of  the  changing  nature  of 
our  population. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  most  helpful  assist- 
ance in  this  regard. 

Mr,  President,  in  the  same  series  of 
articles  in  the  New  York  Times,  to  which 
I  had  occasion  to  refer  earlier,  there  was 
printed  a  table  showing  examples  of 
growth  in  school  costs  in  the  suburbs  of 
several  metropolitan  centers.  The  table 
shows  the  Increases  from  1945  to  1955  in 
population,  school  enrollment,  and  school 
tax  rates,  and  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  typical  suburban  areas  throughout  the 
Ration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Examples  of  growth  in  school  costs 
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1.73 
2.02 

1.79 
Z09 

1.90 
1.80 

2.01 
Z16 

3.47 
Z19 

1.35 
Z70 

278.2 
255.4 

Kockvllle  CfDt^,  LxuiK  Island 

256.0 
480.8 

Whiu>  Phlns 

35.2 

Tenafly.  N.J 

Wostport.  Conn ... .... 

Boston  suburbs: 

Newton 

I)o<lham 

145.2 
38.9 

90.1 
54.2 

Clevcliin<l  .suhurhs: 

Parma  Hclifhts 

OarOfld  UelghtM 

92.5 
2S.1 

Michigan  suburban:  School  dlstrirU: 
Lakeview 

108.8 

Inkstrr    ..—................. 

63.6 

Mary  land- Vlrplnla? 

ArllnRton  County,  Va 

67.5 

Prince  Oeorices  County,  Md.. 

Denver  suburbs; 

Jc(T>>rson  County.... . .... 

38.7 
69.3 

Aurora 

I.OI  Anfcelcs  suburbs: 

Beverly  HUls 

Pasadena .......... ..... 

•-15. 4 

12.5 
32.4 

i  1940  flfnires:  1945  not  available. 

>  I>ecrease  indicated  is  not  actuni  tax  reduction.    All  a.ssessnien(s  were  raised  100  percent  4  years  ago. 
present  tax  of  $2.19  Is  actually  $4.38  In  terms  of  1SH5  lax  base,  a  68-percent  increase. 


Thus, 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  one  safe  predic- 
tion, in  the  always  dangerous  business  of 
predicting,  is  that  no  area  will  be  more 
compelling  in  its  demands  for  sound  an- 
swers in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
than  the  area  to  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  now  address- 
ing himself.  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sen- 
timents of  all  Senators  In  commending 
him  for  the  leadership  he  seeks  to  give 
us. 

I  was  struck  by  the  table  to  which  he 
referred.  Traditionally,  we  think  the 
urban  population  problem,  with  all  its 
tragic  consequences,  affects  the  older 
sectors  of  our  Nation.  I  hope  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record  will  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  America  is  a  mature  Na- 
tion, east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
and  that  this  Ls  a  universal  problem. 

I  am  struck,  too,  by  the  modesty  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  spent  the  first  22  years  of  my  life  Just 
outside  Philadelphia.    I  spent  the  past 


weekend  in  Philadelphia.  I  make  this 
point  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  pay  a 
very  deserved  tribute  to  the  leadership 
of  Uie  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
because  of  his  drive  to  renew  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  itself  during  the  period 
when  he  was  the  distinguished  mayor 
of  that  city.  I  saw  evidences  of  it  on 
all  sides  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  I 
was  riding  along  Schuylkill  River  Drive. 
I  think  his  is  a  voice  wiiich  can  be  relied 
upon  to  respond  to  one  of  the  very  first 
objections  we  may  expect  to  hear  about 
the  proposal;  namely,  that  it  is  an  un- 
due intrusion  upon  the  responsibility 
and  jurisdiction  of  local  governmental 
units. 

Here  we  have  a  proposal  advanced  by 
a  man  who  served  with  very  great  dis- 
tinction as  the  mayor  of — is  it  still  the 
third  largest  city  in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  to  say  it  is  now 
the  fourth  largest  city.  But,  after  all, 
quality  is  more  important  than  quantity, 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows. 
I  suspect  it  may  even  be  that  the  great 
metropolis  in  the  State  which  the  dis- 


tinguished junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan so  ably  represents.  In  part,  may 
catch  up  to  us  In  the  not  too  distant 
future.  I  would  not  want  to  say  then 
that  quality  was  more  important  than 
quantity,  because  I  think  we  are  both 
deep  in  quality. 

Mr.  HART.  Without  making  any 
qualitative  analysis,  I  know  we  will  not 
overtake  Philadelphia  In  population  if 
highway  construction  requires  $17  mil- 
lion a  mile,  because  the  principal  crop 
of  Michigan  uses  the  highways. 

Last  Friday,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  supervisor  of  the  county  of  Wajme, 
which  contains  the  city  of  Detroit.  He 
himself  has  been  the  principal  leader 
in  Michigan  in  the  effort  to  coordinate 
several  areas  of  local  government  most 
directly  affected  by  the  concentration  of 
urban  population.  I  should  like  to  read 
one  paragraph  from  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Ed  Connor,  councilman  of 
the  city  of  Detroit,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  intercounty  committee,  which  com- 
prises seven  counties,  six  of  which  are 
in  Michigan.    The  paragraph  reads: 

Incidentally.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  Senator  Clark's  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  Association,  and  I  think 
the  idea  of  the  Joint  conference  on  urban 
problems  is  an  extremely  good  one.  Any- 
thing else  I  can  do  to  help,  let  me  know. 

Here,  again,  is  a  spokesman  who  real- 
izes that  Federal  interest  in  the  urban 
problem  is  not  an  indication  of  distress 
or  an  effort  to  overreach  any  local  unit 
of  government,  but  rather  a  recognition 
or  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
communities  that  the  various  units  of 
government.  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
have  a  common  responsibility  which  can 
be  met  only  by  a  common  undertaking. 
The  problem  is  simply  too  big  for  us  in 
Michigan.  I  think  I  am  pleading  guilty 
to  nothing  which  anybody  else  will  be 
able  to  deny. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  very  kind  words. 
I  regret  that  he  did  not  choose  to  stay 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  rest  of  his  career. 
If  he  had,  perhaps  he  would  be  in  my 
shoes  instead  of  in  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan whom  he  replaced  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. So  perhaps  it  Is  my  good  fortune 
that  he  did  not  stay  in  Pennsylvanisu 
But  there  is  no  new  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
problem  of  the  metror>olitan  areas  than 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  I  want  him  to  know  how 
very  deeply  I  appreciate  his  support  in 
this  matter. 

The  Senator  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
a  talk  which  I  had  the  good  fortime  to 
make  In  Boston,  In  December,  before 
the  Americai.  Municipal  Association  on 
some  problems  which  confront  our  cities, 
particularly  in  connection  with  their  re- 
lations with   the  Federal  Government. 

I  point  out  that  a  study  such  as  the 
one  I  am  proposing  is  advocated  by  the 
American  Mimicipal  Association,  which 
Includes  among  Its  members  representa- 
tives of  practically  all  the  large  and 
small  urban  communities  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  another  growing  metro- 
politan problem  is  that  of  open  land  for 
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state  and  regional  parks  and  recreation- 
al areas.  Land  is  being  gobbled  up  for 
residential  and  commercial  development 
on  the  outskirts  of  all  metropolitan  areas. 
Unfortunately,  adequate  prior  planning 
has  not  been  done,  and  the  cost  of  the 
land  is  now  so  high  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  States  and  local  governmental  units 
to  acquire  it  for  the  needed  recreational 
facilities  of  their  communities.  As  the 
metropolis  expands,  the  cost  of  land  in- 
creases, so  it  is  more  and  more  difficult 
to  provide  the  means  for  escape  which 
the  urban  populations  need  for  relaxa- 
tion and  relief  from  the  tensions  of 
urban  Ufe. 

In  metropolitan  areas  the  Federal 
Government  is  also  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
A  high  crime  rate  and  increasing  Juve- 
nile delinquency  are  unhappy  character- 
istics of  many  metropolitan  areas.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  already 
devoted  to  assisting  local  and  State 
police  forces  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

I  can  recall,  when  I  was  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  the  enormous  assistance 
which  the  FBI  gave  our  local  police 
force  in  successful  raids  which  rounded 
up  the  principal  vendors  of  narcotics  in 
Philadelphia.  That  was,  to  some  extent, 
an  Interstate  matter,  because  criminal 
gangsters  in  control  of  the  narcotics 
trade  were  bringing  narcotics  from  New 
York  by  smuggling  them  on  boats  which 
were  landing  at  Philadelphia.  I  know 
that  our  local  police  force  would  not 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  problem 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  high  degree  of 
cooperation   it  received   from  the   FBI. 

llie  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kitauvir]  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  actively  identified  with 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  There  is  already  on  the 
Statute  books  legislation  which  provides 
for  Federal  assistance  in  research  in  the 
fields  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  problem  is  getting  worse,  instead 
of  better.  The  commission  I  am  propos- 
ing would  be  most  useful  in  making  a 
study  in  depth  of  Federal-local  relations 
and  responsibilities  in  regard  to  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  whose  advice  I  have  sought  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  whose  support  is  very  welcome. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  great  interest 
he  has  exhibited  in  this  extremely  im- 
portant field.  As  he  is  aware,  I  have, 
from  the  public  rostrum,  on  occasion,  in 
speaking  to  various  groups  of  officials, 
urged  that  the  Congress  take  a  step 
similar  to  the  one  suggested  by  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  His 
leadership  in  this  field  and  his  dedication 
to  this  cause  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  me.     I  an\  hopeful  tliat  the  efforl.s 


he  has  expended  in  attempting  to  set  up 
a  Just,  fair,  and  effective  vehicle  for 
finding  the  solution  to  this  most  trouble- 
some problem  will  be  effective. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  commend  him  on  the  efforts 
he  has  made.  I  assure  him  of  my  sup- 
port. Anything  that  one  Senator  can  do 
to  bring  about  early  action  on  the  bill 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  sub- 
mitted will  be  done  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  kind  remarks  and  for  his 
most  welcome  support.  I  know  he  has 
long  had  a  keen  interest  in  this  field. 
While  I  was  considering  drafting  this 
bill  last  fall,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  a  speech  the  Senator  from  Texas 
had  made  in  his  home  State,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  desirability  of  doing  Just 
what  this  bill  calls  for.  I  derived  that 
encouragement  from  his  remarks  then, 
and  I  repeat  that  I  am  most  grateful  to 
him  for  his  assistance  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hakt 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who,  himself,  was  a  distin- 
guished mayor  before  he  came  to  this 
body,  and  who  has,  I  think,  as  wide  and 
and  as  deep  a  command  of  metropolitan 
area  problems  as  does  any  other  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  have  long  looked  upon  him  as  my 
ideal  of  the  man  who  represents  what  I 
believe  is  necessary  if  the  cities  of  the 
Nation  are  to  be  restored  to  their  full 
statiire. 

I  am  fearful,  as  he  is.  that  we  have 
not  paid  enough  attention,  soon  enough, 
to  this  problem. 

I  know  that  his  Inspirational  leader- 
ship of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
great  interest  he  was  able  to  inspire  in 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association  League  for  Municipal 
Development  will  result,  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  people,  in  a  rebirth  of  the  type 
of  hving  they  should  have. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  continue  with  his  zeal 
and  with  this  type  of  thinking.  Not 
only  does  he  have  my  support;  but  I  cer- 
tainly shall  be  more  than  happy  to  do 
all  within  my  power,  and  to  devote  as 
much  time  as  I  possibly  can.  to  assist  in 
any  activity  of  any  kind  in  this  most  im- 
portant field,  in  which  he  is  providing 
such  outstanding  leadership. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  assure  him  that  if  the 
biU  is  to  become  law.  we  certainly  shall 
depend  upon  his  efforts  and  his  deep 
thinking  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  transcending  all  of 
these  specific  problem  areas,  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  already  com- 
mitted, is  the  need  for  metropolitan- 
area  planning  to  assure  soimd  and  or- 
derly  growth   and   development   ol    the 


many  public  services  which  citizens  of 
metropolitan  areas  require  from  govern- 
ment. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  is 
already  massively  Involved  In  metropoli- 
tan problems.  But  State  and  city  offi- 
cials constantly  complain  that  the  im- 
pact of  various  Federal  programs  on 
local  planning  Is  haphazard  and  unco- 
ordinated. 

Mr.  President,  probably  there  is  no 
one  in  the  general  field  of  State  and 
local  government  who  is  more  learned 
regarding  this  entire  area  than  is  Luther 
Oulick.    He  recently  declared  that — 

The  Federal  Oovernment  must  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  Interrelating  lU  acUTltlea  to  that 
they  are  rationally  coordinated  at  the  graaa 
roota,  which  In  thU  case  Is  "on  the  sidewalks. 

Ood  help  us  If  the  Federal  Oovernment 
goes  on  building  highways  with  one  hand, 
dredging  harbors  with  another,  regulating 
commerce  with  another,  erecting  hospluls 
and  schools  with  another,  supporting  urban 
renewal  with  another,  locating  factories  with 
tax  writeoffs  and  defense  contracts  with  an- 
other, developing  civil  defense  with  another, 
and  dabbling  negatively  In  water  resources 
and  water  pollution  with  another. 

Viewed  from  the  metropolitan  areas.  Uncle 
Sam  begins  to  look  like  the  Buddhist  Idol 
Kuan  Yin,  with  a  thousand  arms.  But  In 
our  case  the  arms  do  not  seem  to  connect 
with  the  same  backbone  or  with  a  single 
brain. 

Mr.  President,  complicating  and 
handicapping  every  effort  of  the  States 
and  cities  to  coF>e  with  metroF>olitan 
problems  are  the  twin  obstacles  of 
archaic  government  organization  and  in- 
adequate public  finance. 

Many  studies — of  which  the  report  of 
the  Kestnbaum  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  is  the  most  re- 
cent, and  perhaps  the  most  important — 
have  detailed  the  weaknesses  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  grappling  with 
even  their  present  range  of  metropolitan- 
area  problems.  Obsolete  State  constitu- 
tional provisions,  underrepresentation  of 
urban  areas  In  State  legislatures,  out- 
moded administrative  structures,  regres- 
sive and  relatively  improductive  forms 
of  taxation  available  to  States  and 
cities — all  of  these  are  pointed  out  in 
the  report  of  the  Kestnbaimi  Commis- 
sion: but  the  States  are  either  unable 
or  imwilling  to  undertake  the  necessary 
basic  reforms;  and  the  hands  of  the 
cities  and  suburban  areas  are  tied, 
through  lack  of  both  financial  resources 
and  governmental  powers. 

In  some  areas,  perceptible  progress 
has  been  made,  as  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  and 
Dade  County.  Fla.;  but  there  has  been 
no  systematic  study  on  a  nationwide 
basis  of  how  to  deal  with  metropolitan 
area  governmental  problems  within  our 
American  structure  which  distributee 
power  between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governmental  units. 

There  are  many  who  resist  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  activity  which  has 
already  taken  place.  Yet  I  suggest  the 
clock  will  not  be  turned  back  on  these 
matters.  The  problems  cry  for  solution. 
A  sound  solution  will  require  a  coopera- 
tive effort  of  government  at  all  levels — 
local,  State,  and  Federal. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
time  has  come  to  think  through  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  dealing  with  metropolitan- 
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area  problems.  It  may  be  that  ways  and 
means  can  be  foimd  to  give  State  and 
local  governments  the  financial  powers 
they  need  in  order  to  deal  with  these 
critical  areas  of  public  service.  It  may 
be  that  a  foiuth  layer  of  government  Is 
needed  In  some  places  for  their  solution. 
If  either  of  these  suggestions  is  feasible, 
then  perhaps  the  Federal  Government 
could  withdraw  from  many  of  the  activi- 
ties in  which  It  Is  now  engaged.  But  if 
a  careful  study  should  show  that  Federal 
activities  must  be  expanded  If  these 
problems  are  to  be  solved,  then  let  them 
be  expanded  on  a  national  and  coordi- 
nated basis. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  create 
a  commission  to  examine  this  entire 
problem  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  by  February  1.  1961. 
This  Commission,  like  the  two  Hoover 
Commissions  and  the  Kestnbaiun  Com- 
mission, would  include  Members  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Its  members 
would  represent  Federal.  State  and  local 
government. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  18 
members:  6  from  each  House  of  Con- 
gress— 4  from  the  majority  party  and  2 
from  the  minority;  and  6  Presidential 
appointees,  of  whom  2  would  be  officials 
of  the  executive  branch ;  2  would  be  Gov- 
ernors— 1  from  each  party;  and  2  would 
be  mayors — 1  from  each  party.  The 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  would  be 
elected  by  the  Commission  from  among 
its  congressional  members.  In  preparing 
the  bill,  I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who  put 
forward  a  proix)sal  for  such  a  commis- 
sion last  November. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  will  help  us  chart  our 
course  in  dealing,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, with  social,  economic,  and  govern- 
mental problems  imlike  any  ever  before 
experienced  on  earth — problems  which. 
In  truth,  affect  the  survival  of  Western 
civilization,  for  today  our  civilization  is 
largely  centered  In  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  plan  intel- 
ligently to  meet  these  problems  right 
now.  they  may  well  overwhelm  us  to- 
morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  noon  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  March  18, 
1959.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  16,  1959: 

In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guabo 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-2,  In  .the  n.S.  Coast 
Guard : 


Frederick  W.  Rlx 
Joseph  C.  Chlghlzola 
Loyd  R.  Smith 
Arthur  E.  Vincent 
Howell  M.  Joynes.  Jr. 
Lester  H.  Green 


Joseph  E.  Franken 
George  M.  P.  Young 
James  W.  Johns 
Isadore  L.  Souza 
Carl  L.  Smith 
Bernhart  A.  Wicks 


Frank  N.  Campagna 
Earl  W.  C.  Harris 
William  R.  Hendricks, 

Jr. 
Leonard  E.  Tarrers 
Samuel  N.  Low 
Max  Trep>eta 
Sherwood  N.  Patrick 
Albert  N.  Dill 
Kenneth  N.  Black 
James  L.  Cropper 
Newton  P.  Caddell,  Jr. 
Wayne  R.  Olenny 
Lee  D.  Wooden 
Louis  L.  Bayers 
John  H.  Bunting 
John  H.  Westbury 
John  O.  Schwelm 
Hnrold  R.  Dycus 
Eugene  B.  Cox 
Charles  W.  Wicks 
Joseph  J.  Zaglba 


John  T.  Renfroe 
John  H.  Bettls.  Jr. 
Albert  V.  Carver 
Mack  E.  McGuffln 
Hubert  F.  Mldgett 
Hull  O.  L.  Tanner 
John  E.  Simpson 
Oscar  A.  Erlckson 
Claude  A.  Broadus 
Robert  L.  Walters 
Edward  T.  Lowe 
Ernest  N.  Yaroch 
Duane  A.  Force 
Ernest  O.  Crlspt 
Stephen  T.  Watson 
John  W.  Schlllbauer 
Lawrence  A.  Taylor 
Russell  R.  Hickman 
Arnold  S.  Knudsen 
Joseph  C.  Glnibl 
Wilton  A.  Hockenberry 
Dallas  W.  Palmer 


FRANCE  DESERVES  BETTER 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16,  1959 

The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Harrell.  pastor.  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  Thou  art  my  God,  I  seek  Thee, 
my  soul  thirsts  for  Thee.  I  have 
looked  upon  Thee  in  the  sanctuary,  be- 
holding Thy  power  and  glory.  Because 
Thy  steadfast  love  is  better  than  life,  my 
lips  will  praise  Thee.  I  will  lift  up  my 
hands  and  call  on  Thy  name  (Psalm 
63:  1-4). 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  we  call 
upon  Thee  even  now,  in  a  spirit  of  praise 
and  hiunility  and  thanksgiving  and  with 
a  keen  and  conscious  sense  of  need. 

We  have,  on  yesterday,  looked  upon 
Thee  in  the  sanctuary,  beholding  Thy 
power  and  glory.  We  knew  Thee  to  be 
near  and  to  be  real.  Let  that  be  no 
passing  salute  only,  but  rather  let  Thy 
presence  continue  with  us  In  all  the  busi- 
ness of  this  day. 

Especially,  our  God,  we  pray  Thee  to 
be  present  here  with  the  Members  and 
ofiQcers  of  this  body  as  they  take  up  the 
duties  of  the  day.  Give  them  a  due 
sense  of  responsibility.  Enable  them  to 
see  their  respKjnsibility  to  those  who 
elected  them,  but  enlarge  that  responsi- 
bility to  include  a  Nation  and  even  a 
world  and  remind  them  that  our  final 
responsibility  is  to  Thee,  the  Supreme 
Ruler  and  Ultimate  Judge  of  all. 

And  Thou,  O  Christ,  who  hast  com- 
manded us  to  work  while  it  is  yet  day, 
enable  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
make  the  t>est  use  of  their  time,  despite 
all  the  difficulties  of  these  days,  that  all 
vital  matters  may  be  cared  for  with  due 
consideration  and  saved  from  t>ecoming 
the  victims  of  rush  and  exhaustion. 

Save  us,  our  Father,  from  vagueness 
in  our  faith,  commitments,  and  loyalties 
and  enable  us  firmly  to  grasp  what  we 
know  to  be  the  will  of  God. 

Enlighten  our  minds,  O  God,  stimu- 
late our  spirits  and  keep  Thy  love  In  our 
hearts. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  March  13.  1959,  was  read  and 
approved. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  opposition  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  the  proposal  that  the 
United  States  make  available  to  France 
an  atomic  powerplant  for  a  French 
atomic  submarine.  Our  Secretai-y  of 
State  Dulles  pledged  Just  such  aid  to  our 
stanch  NATO  ally.  That  pledge  should 
be  kept. 

We  are  building  a  plant  for  another 
NATO  ally.  Great  Britain.  France  has 
taken  umbrage,  and  properly  so.  We 
should  not  treat  her  differently  than 
Great  Britain.  That  is  hardly  the  way 
to  create  a  united  front  against  Russia, 
especially  during  the  Berlin  crisis.  It  Is 
a  most  shortsighted  policy. 

France  will  get  the  atomic  submarine. 
She  has  the  ingenuity  and  expertise  to 
build  her  own.  Only  valuable  time  and 
funds  will  be  unnecessarily  lost.  French 
scientists  like  the  Curies  and  the  JolJot- 
Curies  gave  the  world  basic  discoveries 
that  made  nuclear  energy  possible. 

General  De  Gaulle  is  affronted  and  In 
aU  likeUhood  will  hold  his  Mediter- 
ranean naval  forces  under  this  own  con- 
trol and  will  refuse  Western  Combined 
Command.  This  Is  regrettable,  but  un- 
derstandable. 

What  else  can  we  expect? 

We  get  a  rebuff  in  return  for  humilia- 
tion. 

If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot  and 
France  treated  us  that  way.  we  would 
bridle  too. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  BENSON'S  MESS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  I  criticize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, it  is  understandable  that  I 
might  be  charged  with  prejudice.  What- 
ever I  might  say  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  might  t>e  inter- 
preted as  being  biased  or  based  upon 
politics.  Now  while  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  call  attention  to  what  I  think  are 
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mistakes  of  Secretary  Benson,  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  do  so,  I  would  not 
deny  that  I  do  have  some  prejudices — 
justified,  I  believe. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  so 
refreshing  to  read  in  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  in  last  Saturday's  Washington 
Post,  a  reply  by  Joseph  Alsop,  which  was 
identified  with  an  appropriate  heading 
"Mr.  Benson's  Mess."  Now,  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Alsop,  personally,  but  through 
his  writings  I  think  he  is  known  to  a 
rather  large  portion  of  the  newspaper- 
reading  public,  both  as  an  accurate  re- 
porter and  as  a  competent  news  analyst. 
I  regret  that  the  letter  he  wrote  as  an 
answer  to  Secretary  Benson's  did  not 
appear  in  his  S3mdicated  column  rather 
than  in  the  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  col- 
umn in  the  local  newspaper. 

Mr.  Alsop  has  made  several  statements 
of  fact  that  should  be  read  by  all  Amer- 
icans, particularly  those  who  have  been 
misled  into  believing  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  performing  a  valuable 
'service  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Alsop  states  in  his  letter  that,  "I 
myself  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Secre- 
tary Benson  when  he  took  office."  Now, 
apparently,  Mr.  Alsop  is  willing  to  accept 
his  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
Benson  myth  which  has  done  irr^arable 
damage  to  American  agriculture,  for  he 
also  states  in  his  letter,  "I  am  only 
ashamed  that  it  took  me  so  long  to  notice 
that  Benson's  long  s\iit  was  pious  talk 
rather  than  positive  performance." 

I  think  we  should  accept  Mr.  Alsop's 
frank  confession,  and  extend  him  an  in- 
vitation to  join  with  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  give  the  truth  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  Alsop  has  made  a  great  start  when 
he  writes  that  the  agricultural  mess  that 
he — Benson — found  was  much  less  bad 
than  the  agricultural  mess  he  has  made. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  so  it  had 
better  be  faced. 


COMMISSION  FOR  A  BETTER  PAY 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
temporary  commission  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter pay  system  for  the  entire  Federal 
Government. 

My  bill  establishes  an  action  commis- 
sion. The  Commission  is  directed  to  re- 
view. In  depth,  the  entire  range  of 
salaries  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  and 
submit  firm  recommendations  for  a  co- 
ordinated. Government-wide  salary 
policy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pres- 
ent uncoordinated,  polyglot  variety  of 
Federal  pay  practices  is  inefficient  and 
wasteful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax- 
payers as  well  as  unfair  to  many  Fed- 
eral employees. 


Our  committee  studies  in  cooperation 
with  the  administration  have  disclosed 
that  the  $13  billion  annual  Federal  civil- 
ian payroll  is  paid  out  under  77  widely 
varied  statutory  or  administrative  plans; 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  for  40 
years  to  modernize  the  overall  pay  struc- 
ture, although  employment  has  increased 
from  390.000  to  2,300,000;  that  no  proper 
relationship  exists  between  pay  rates  in 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government — 
or,  in  fact,  within  any  one  branch;  that 
there  is  no  reliable  means  to  compare 
Government  salary  rates  with  those  in 
private  industry  as  a  guide  to  proper 
Federal  pay  rates;  and  that  existing  pay 
practices  are  unjust  to  many  employees 
as  well  as  inefficient  and  uneconomical 
for  the  Government.  For  example,  su- 
pervisors in  many  cases  are  paid  less 
than  personnel  they  supervise. 

Nearly  1  million  professional,  manage- 
ment, administrative,  and  clerical  em- 
ployees are  classified  and  paid  under  this 
act.  The  new  bill  provides  the  basis  for 
classifying  and  paying  these  and  all 
other  Federal  employees  in  proper  rela- 
tionship. 

I  want  to  stress  the  need  for  prompt 
and  decisive  action  on  my  bill  to  control 
rising  payroll  costs,  maintain  maximiun 
efBciency  in  our  vital  defense  effort,  and 
enable  the  Government  to  recruit  and 
retain  the  best  qualified  employees  to 
carry  out  all  essential  Government  pro- 
grams. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
intention  in  a  special  order  tomorrow 
to  discuss  the  urban  renewal  problem 
with  or  without  Federal  funds.  I  have 
some  rather  strong  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, having  been  a  student  of  it  for 
some  time.  I  take  this  time  merely  to 
announce  to  my  coUeague-s,  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  urban  renewal,  that  I 
shall  make  this  speech  and  invite  them 
to  participate  in  the  discuiision  following 
my  remarks,  if  they  wish. 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED  AND 
WILLIAM  TYLER  PAGE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Mrs.  Bolton  1, 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  she  may  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks with  respect  to  "The  American's 
Creed  and  William  T^ler  Page,"  a  new 
book  by  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock. 

Because  each  of  us  in  the  House  has 
received  a  gift  copy  of  this  volume,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton 1  also  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
sit  during  general  debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
consult  the  minority  leader  on  this  mat- 
ter, at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CkllbrI  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  sit  during  general  debate 
this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE       LATE       RIGHT       REVEREND 
(MSGR.)  RICHARD  J.  HABERLIN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hotjse  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10.  1959,  the  Right  Reverend 
(Msgr.)  Richard  J.  Haberlin  died. 
Monsignor  Haberlin  was  a  close  and 
valued  friend  of  mine  whom  I  admired 
intensely.  For  years  he  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  priests  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Boston.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
priest,  but  a  great  American. 

Monsignor  Haberlin  was  loved  by  all 
persons:  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew. 
Without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  or 
creed,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  underprivileged.  The  life  of 
Monsignor  Haberlin  as  a  priest,  from 
the  time  he  was  ordained  in  Rome, 
where  he  prepared  for  his  ordination  at 
the  North  American  College,  until  his 
death,  was  one  of  outstanding  spiritual 
leadership,  of  great  understanding,  and 
of  love  of  God.  and  of  love  of  neighbor. 
His  life  was  an  active  one,  during  which 
he  held  many  positions  of  church  re- 
sponsibility. 

Monsignor  Haberlin  was  ordained  to 
the  holy  priesthood  In  1911.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Holy  Father  as  a  do- 
mestic prelate  in  1922.  He  later  had 
the  additional  honor  conferred  upon 
him  of  being  named  a  protonotary  apos- 
tolic, as  well  as  knight  commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

During  his  priestly  career,  which  was 
one  of  great  activity,  Monsignor  Haber- 
lin was  vice  chancellor  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston:  secretary  to  the  late 
William  Cardinal  O'Connell;  and  chan- 
cellor and  vicar  general  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston;  and  pastor  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  In  Dorchester  for  32 
years.  In  addition  to  his  priestly  duties. 
Monsignor  Haberlin  gave  untiringly  of 
his  time  to  the  success  of  civic  and  pa- 
triotic and  charitable  activities. 
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A  courageous  fighter  for  Justice.  Mon- 
signor Haberlin  vigorously  fought  big- 
otry and  Injustice  In  any  form  wherever 
their  ugly  heads  appeared. 

The  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  poor  have 
lost  a  real  friend  in  Monsignor  Haberlin. 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  have  loet  a  close 
and  valued  friend. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.    This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MOUNT     VERNON     MEMORIAL 
HIGIIWAY  I 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (UH.  2228) 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional land  along  the  Mount  Vernon  Me- 
morial Highway  in  exchange  for  certain 
dredging  privileges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
■EKT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEACETIME  LIMITATION  ON  NUM- 
BER OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERALS 
IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3323) 
to  establish  a  peacetime  limitation  on 
the  number  of  lieutenant  genera}8  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  fJotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5232(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
Amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "two"  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word  "five." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.        < 


SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.«l.  2909) 
relating  to  the  maintenance  and  travel 
expenses  of  Judges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiM  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  45S  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Each  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  UnltMl  States 
and  each  retired  Justice  or  Judge  recalled 
or  designated  and  assigned  to  active  duty, 
while  attending  court  or  transacting  official 
business  at  a  place  other  than  his  official 
Rtatlon,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  all  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  also  a  per  diem  allowance  in 
lieu  of  actual  expenses  of  subsistence  (as 
defined  In  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  88  Stat.   166;   5  U.S.C.  835)    at 


the  rate  of  $13  per  day  or.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director 
of  the  AdmlnistratlTe  Office  of  the  United 
State  Courts  with  the  approval  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  re- 
imbursement for  his  actual  expenses  of  sub- 
sistence not  in  excess  of  $25  per  day." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  ELIMINATINO  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3290) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  each 
chaplain  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatix^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  6031  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANGING  DESIGNATION  OP 
CERTAIN  MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3291) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  certain  medals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
8S7  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  foUows: 

( 1 )  Section  8742  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  8742.  Air  Force  cross:  award";  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  distin- 
guished-service  cross"  and  Inserting  the 
words  "an  Air  Force  cross"  In  place  thereof. 

( 2 )  Section  8744  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows : 

"1 8744.  Medal  of  honor;  Air  Force  cross; 
distinguished -service  medal:  lim- 
itations  on    award";    and 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  words  "distin- 
guished-service cross,"  wherever  they  appear 
therein  and  Inserting  the  words  "Air  Force 
cross,"  In  place  thereof. 

(3)  Section  8745  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows : 

"I  8745.  Medal  of  honor;  Air  Force  cross;  dis- 
tinguished-service medal :  dele- 
gation of  power  to  award":  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  words  "dlstln- 
tingulshed -service  cross,"  and  inserting  the 
words  "Air  Force  cross,"  In  place  thereof. 

(4)  Section  8747  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  8747.  Medal  of  honor;  Air  Force  cross; 
distlngulshed-servlce  cross;  dis- 
tinguished-service medal;  silver 
star:    replacement";    and 

(b)  by  inserting  the  words  "Air  Force 
cross,"  after  the  words  "medal  of  honor,". 


(6)  Hie  cnMhUoB  ot  section  8748  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"f  8748.  llSdal  of  tumor:  Air  Force  cross; 
dlstingtiished-eervloe  cross;  dls- 
ttngulwhed -service  medal;  silver 
star:  availability  of  appropria- 
tions". 

(6)  Section  8750  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  the  catchUne  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  8750.  Airman's  Medal:  award;  limiU- 
tlons":  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Soldier's 
Medal"  wherever  they  appear  therein  and 
inserting  the  words  "Airman's  Medal"  In 
place  thereof. 

(7)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Items: 

"8742.  Distinguished -service  cross:  award. 

"8744.  Medal  of  honor;  distinguished-service 
cross;  distinguished-service  medal: 
limitations  on  award. 

"8745.  Medal  of  honor;  distinguished -service 
cross;  distinguished-service  medal: 
delegation  of  power  to  award. 

"8747.  Medal  of  honor;  distinguished-service 
cross;  distinguished -service  medal; 
silver  star:  replacement. 

"8748.  Medal  of  honor;  distinguished -service 
cross;  dlstingulshed-servloe  medal; 
silver  star:  availability  of  appro- 
propria  tlons. 

"8750.  Soldier's  Medal:   award;   limitations. " 

and  inserting  the  following  items  In  place 

thereof: 

"8742.  Air  Force  cross:  award. 

"8744.  Medal  of  honor;  Air  Force  cross;  dls- 
tlngviished-service  medal :  limlta- 
tatlons  on  award. 

"8745.  Medal  of  honor;  Air  Force  cross;  dis- 
tinguished-service medal:  delega- 
tion of  power  to  award. 

"8747.  Medal  of  honor;  Air  Force  cross;  dis- 
tinguished-service cross;  distin- 
guished-ser\'ice  medal;  silver  star: 
replacement. 

"8748.  Medal  of  honor;  Air  Force  cross:  dis- 
tinguished-service cross;  dlstin- 
gvUshed-service  medal;  silver  star: 
availability  of  appropriations. 

"8750.  Airman's  Medal:  award;  limitations.** 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  8744 
(a)  and  8750(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  a  person  who  was  awarded  a  distin- 
guished-service cross  or  Soldier's  Medal  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  chall 
be  treated  as  If  he  had  not  been  awarded  an 
Air  Force  cross  or  Airman's  Medal,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Sk:.  3.  References  that  other  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  make,  with  respect  to  the 
Air  Force,  to  the  distinguished-service  cross 
and  the  Soldier's  Medal  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  the  Air  Force  cross  and  the 
Airman's  Medal,  respectively. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FURNISHING  SUPPLIES  AND  SERV- 
ICES TO  FOREIGN  VESSELS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3292) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  furnish  supplies  and  services  to  for- 
eign vessels  and  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purr>oses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bin? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone   why    we   have   required   cash 
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payments  In  the  past  for  the  services  we 
have  provided  foreign  ships? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  This  bill  was  not  re- 
ported out  of  my  subcommittee.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Durham!  would  be  informed  about  it, 
but  I  do  not  see  him  at  the  moment. 
He  will  probably  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  familiar  with  this 
bill.  I  was  present  at  the  time  the  hear- 
ings were  held  on  it.  This  is  a  book- 
keeping matter  which  expedites  services 
to  these  vessels. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  is  why  have 
we  required  cash  in  advance  in  the  past? 
We  now  are  going  to  perform  these  serv- 
ices not  only  for  naval  vessels  but  for- 
eign airplanes  will  be  serviced. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  requirement  of  cash 
to  be  paid  in  advance  has  caused  many 
Inconveniences  and  held  up  repairs  on 
ships  and  has  delayed  the  performance 
of  many  important  missions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  are  foreign  ships 
that  we  are  talking  about;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes.  This  is  a  matter 
of  reciprocity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  in  the  past  have 
we  required  cash  to  be  paid  in  advance? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Because  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  law  before  which  per- 
mitted us  to  operate  on  this  reciprocal 
basis.  This  is  for  our  convenience  more 
than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  put  the  question 
In  another  way.  Has  there  been  any 
question  that  we  would  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  services  performed  on  naval 
vessels  of  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  PRICE.  There  has  been  no  ques- 
tion as  to  reimbursement  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  provision  for  serv- 
icing and  supplying  foreign  airplanes  as 
well  as  naval  vessels  could  run  into  quite 
an  item  of  cost? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes.  There  is  the  same 
problem  there.  This  matter  of  reim- 
bursement permits  these  matters  to  be 
handled  expeditiously  so  as  to  prevent 
any  delays  in  operation,  and  further,  this 
is  being  sought  by  us  and  not  by  anyone 
else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  my  interest 
is  on  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  get  paid  for  our  services  on 
these  foreign  naval  vessels  and  air- 
planes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  definitely  are  going 
to  get  paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  assurance, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
bill.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  this 
is  not  going  to  be  an  addition  to  and 
more  of  the  great  foreign  giveaway 
business. 

Mr.  PRICE.     No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7227  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  7227.  Foreign  naval  vessels  and  aircraft: 
supplies  and  services 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  prescribes,  may  au- 
thorize any  United  States  naval  vessel  or 
activity  to  furnish  any  of  the  following  sup- 
plies or  services,  when  In  thw  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
without  an  advance  of  funds  If  similar  sup- 
plies and  services  are  furnUhed  on  a  like 
basis  to  naval  vessels  and  military  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  by  the  friendly  foreign 
country  concerned: 

"(1)  routine  port  services  in  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  or  In  waters  un- 
der United  States  control.  Including  pilotage, 
tugs,  garbage  removal,  llnehandling,  and 
utilities,  to  naval  vessels  of  friendly  foreign 
countries: 

"(2)  routine  airport  services.  Including 
landing  and  takeofT  assistance,  use  of  run- 
ways, parking  and  servicing  to  military  air- 
craft of  friendly  foreign  countries; 

"(3)  miscellaneous  supplies.  Including 
fuel,  provisions,  spare  parts,  and  general 
stores,  but  not  including  ammunition,  to 
naval  vessels  and  military  aircraft  of  friendly 
foreign  countries:  and 

"(4)  overhauls,  repairs,  and  alterations 
together  with  necessary  equipment  and  its 
installation  required  In  connection  there- 
with, to  naval  vessels  and  military  aircraft  of 
friendly  foreign  countries. 

"(b)  Routine  port  and  airport  services 
may  be  furnished  under  this  section  at  no 
cost  to  the  foreign  country  concerned  where 
such  services  are  provided  by  United  States 
naval  personnel  and  equipment  without  di- 
rect cost  to  the  Navy. 

"(c)  Payments  for  supplies  and  services 
furnished  under  this  section  may  be  credited 
to  current  appropriations  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purpose  as  the  appropria- 
tion initially  charged." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  631  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  item: 

"7227.  Foreign   naval    vessels:    supplies    and 
services." 

and   inserting  the  following  Item   In   place 
thereof : 

"7227.  Foreign    naval    vessels    and    aircraft: 
supplies  and  services." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OREGON     AND     CALIFORNIA    RAIL- 
ROAD GRANT  LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3495)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ad- 
minister certain  acquired  lands  as  re- 
vested Oregon  and  California  railroad 
grant  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  here- 
after administer  the  east  half,  section  24, 
township  21  south,  range  8  west,  Willamette 
Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  revested 
Oregon  and  California  railrocKl  grant  lands 
under  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (50  Stat. 
874),  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1181a-1181J), 
and  all  other  laws  which  are  or  may  become 
applicable  to  such  lands. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REVISING  BOUNDARIES  OP  KINGS 
MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  MILITARY 
PARK,  S.C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3496) 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Kings 
Mountain  National  Military  Park.  S.C, 
and  to  authorize  the  procurement  and 
exchange  of  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only  for 
the  purpose  of  commending  and  thank- 
ing the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho  (Mrs. 
Pfost]  for  handling  this  matter  expedi- 
tiously. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I  want  to  thank  the  gracious  and 
hard  working  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  her  early  application  and 
hearings  on  the  legislation  "To  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kings  Mountain 
National  Park.  S.C.  and  to  authorize  the 
procurement  and  exchange  of  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes."  If  I  might  be  per- 
sonal, I  might  say  that  the  bill  was  in 
good  hands,  as  we  recognize  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  be  one 
of  the  most  diligent,  conscientious,  and 
most  hard  working  Members  of  Congress. 
I  served  with  her  on  another  committee, 
and  her  work  has  always  been  outstand« 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  especially  Mr.  Harri- 
son, who  testified,  for  their  handling  of 
this  matter.  The  bill  is  a  good  bill,  and 
will  improve  the  area  facilities  of  the 
park  considerably.  The  part  which  is  to 
be  cut  off  proposed  difficulties  in  manage- 
ment and  supervision,  and  will  not  be 
advantageous  in  present  or  future  plans. 

The  parts  which  will  be  brought  into 
the  park,  the  140  acres,  will  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  present  park  area  and  its 
immediate  environment. 

The  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  was 
fought  on  October  5  or  6.  1780.  and  the 
revolutionary  troops  defeated  Patrick 
Ferguson,  an  able  soldier,  and  an  equal 
or  larger  force  of  British  antagonist. 
That  battleground  is  a  hallowed  shrine 
today,  and  marks  the  turning  point  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  South. 

This  wonderful  park  is  in  my  district 
and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  welcome  the  further  productivity  of 
our  very  fine  Park  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows:  - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  consolidate  the  Federal  ownership  of 
lands  in,  and  to  facilitate  protection  and 
preservation  of.  Kings  Mountain  National 
Military  Park,  South  Carolina,  the  bounda- 
ries are  hereby  revised  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Federally  owned  lands  lying  west  of 
the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  State  Route 
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P-ll-123.     containing     approximately     two 
hundred  acres,  are  excluded  from  the  park; 

(2)  Privately  owned  lands  lying  east  of 
the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  Stjate  Route 
P-1 1-123.  containing  approximat«ily  eighty 
acres,  are  included  in  the  park;  and 

(3)  Lands  of  the  Mary  Morris  estate  lying 
south  of  the  southerly  rlght-of-w»y  line  of 
the  historic  Torkville-Shelbyville  l^oad.  and 
(urmlng  the  triangle  bounded  by  .  the  new 
Stale  Route  P-11-8<J.  the  historic  Yorkvllle- 
Shelby^'ille  Rocul  and  the  present  park 
boundary  (Old  Houaer  tract),  aggregating 
approximately  sixty  acres,  are  tncuuded  in 
the  park.  { 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  In 
lands  within  the  revised  boundary  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  with  donated  funds,  or  by 
exchange,  utilizing  for  such  exchanges  fed- 
erally owned  lands  of  approximately  equal 
value  excluded  from  the  park  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Federally  owned  lands  so  ex- 
cluded which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  are  not  needed  for  such  ex- 
changes shall  be  disposed  of  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of j  1949.  as 
amended. 

Sec.  3.  Lands  and  Interests  therein  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  thereupon 
become  a  part  of  the  Kings  Mountain  Na- 
tional Military  Park  and  be  subje^  to  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  appUcablej  thereto. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  ACT  OP  JUNE  2B,  1958. 
PROVIDING  FOR  A  NA-^ONAL 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RE- 
SOURCES    REVIEW     COMM|ISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hji.  1776 > 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  28.  1958.  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Outdoor  Resources  Review  Commission. 
and  for  other  purposes."  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprsentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  section  of  subsection  (a)  of  lectlon  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1958,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  a  National  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes"  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  Commission  is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  without  regard  to  the  Classiflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  Jippoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  e^cecutlve 
secretary  and  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
lU  functions,  except  that  any  Federal  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  civil  service  Uws  and 
regulations  who  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Commission  shall  retain  civil  servlca  sutus 
without  Interruption  or  loss  of  stktus  or 
privilege"  ' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  the  words.  "That 
the  fourth  section  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"That  subsection  (a)  of  section  4." 

The  conunittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  ACT  OP  JUNE  21.  1950. 
RELATINO  TO  APPOINTMENT  OF 
BOARDS  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3320)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  21,  1950,  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  boards  of  medical 
oflBcers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  21,  1950  (ch.  342,  64 
Stat.  249),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  proviso  and  inserting  the  following  In 
Ueu  thereof:  "And  provided  further.  That 
competent  medical  authority  shall  consist  of 
a  board  appointed  from  available  medical  of- 
ficers or  physicians  under  his  Jurisdiction  by 
the  head  of  whichever  of  the  following  de- 
partments or  agencies  is  providing  medical 
treatment  for  the  member,  or  by  a  person 
designated  by  the  head  of  that  department  or 
agency : 

"(1)   Department  of  the  Army 
"(2)    Department  of  the  Navy 
••(3)   Department  of  the  Air  Force 
"(4)   Department    of    Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare 
"(5)   Veterans'  Administration 

If  the  hospitalization  or  medical  care  of  the 
member  is  not  provided  by  the  United  States, 
the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  department  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
member.  Each  board  shall  consist  of  at 
least  three  qualified  medical  officers  or  physi- 
cians one  of  whom  must  be  si}ecially  qualified 
In  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  31, 
1950  (ch  342.  64  Stat.  249).  U  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  "  after  the  words  "depart- 
ment concerned.** 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3322) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  certain  other  laws  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  transportation  smd  travel 
allowance  to  escorts  of  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  under 
certain  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill  will  in  no 
way  be  used  to  pay  F>eople  who  have 
been  used  in  the  past  to  wet-nurse  dogs 
and  cats  on  military  transports:  will  it? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No;  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  it  will  not  apply  to  cases  of 
that  kind.  It  will  reimburse  a  few  men 
who  under  orders  have  escorted  families 
with  men  missing  in  airplane  accidents 
or  In  other  actions,  to  their  homes.  But 
that  is  only  to  the  extent  of  about  1,600 
of  the  cases  previously  accumulated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Etoes  the  gentleman 
know  whether  we  are  still  paying  peo- 
ple to  take  care  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
pets? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  have  no  knowledge 
that  we  are,  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  are 
no  longer  doing  that  if  we  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  1035: 

"J  1036.  Escorts  for  dependents  of  members: 
transportation  and  travel  allow- 
ances 

"Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  round  trip  transporta- 
tion and  travel  allowances  may  be  paid  to 
any  person  for  travel  performed  or  to  be  per- 
formed under  competent  orders  as  an  escort 
for  dependents  of  a  memtier  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  If  the  travel  is  performed  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  member — 

"(1)   dies; 

"(2)    is  missing;  or 

"(3)  Ls  otherwise  unable  to  accompany  his 
dependents; 

and  it  has  been  determined  that  travel  by 
the  dependents  is  necessary  and  that  they 
are  incapable  of  traveling  alone  because  of 
age,  mental  or  physical  incapacity,  or  other 
extraordinary  circumstances.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"1036.  Escorts  for  dependents  of  members; 
transportation    and    travel    allow- 
ances." 
See.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  August 

10.  1956,  chapter  1041,  as  amended  (S3  XJS.C. 

857a(a) ),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3). 
(4),  (6).  (6).  and  (7)  as  clauses  "(2)", 
"(3)".  "(4)".  "(5)".  "(«)".  "(7)",  and  "(S)". 

respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  clause 
at  the  beginning: 

"(1)  Section  1036.  Escorts  for  dependents 
of  members:  transportation  and  travel  al- 
lowances." 

Sec.  3.  Section  221(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
213a(a)),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3). 
(4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7)  as  clauses  "(2)". 
"(3)",  "(4)",  "(5)",  "(6)",  "(7)",  and  "(8)". 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  clause 
at  the  beginning: 

"(1)  Section  1036.  Escorts  for  dependents 
of  members:  transportation  and  travel  al- 
lowances." 

Sec.  4.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances paid  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  to  persons  ordered  by  comp>etent  au- 
thority to  escort  dependents  of  members  of 
the  unifcMTned  services  are  hereby  validated, 
if  they  would  have  been  authorized  under 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  was  ordered  by 
competent  authority  after  January  1,  1950, 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to 
escort  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  who  has  not  been  pa'.d 
travel  and  transportation  allowances,  or  who 
has  repaid  the  United  States  the  amount  fo 
paid  to  him,  is  entitled  to  be  paid  the  amount 
otherwise  authorized  by  section  1  of  this 
Act.  if  application  for  such  pajrment  is  made 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  designee,  shall  relieve 
dLsburslng  officers,  including  special  disburs- 
ing agents,  from  accountability  or  responsl- 
bllity  for  any  payments  described  in  section 
4  of  this  Act,  and  shall  allow  credits  In  the 
settlement  of  the  acounts  of  those  disburs- 
ing officers  or  agents  for  payments  which 
are  fou:id  to  be  free  from  fraud  or  collusion. 
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with  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  4,  line  11.  insert: 

Sic.  7.  No  regulations  under  section  1 
of  this  act  relating  to  the  military  depart- 
ments shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  unless  such  regu- 
lations are  first  approved  under  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Regulations  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Commerce,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  section  1,  2,  or  3  of  this 
act  siiall.  to  the  extent  practicable,  agree 
with  regulations  so  approved. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  BY  REPEALING 
SECTION  7475 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4068) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
by  repealing  section  7475,  which  restricts 
the  increasing  of  forces  at  naval  activi- 
ties prior  to  national  elections. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
Of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  7475  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  643  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"7475.   Force  at  naval   activities  not   to   be 
Increased  before  elections." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  34),  favoring  the  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamen- 
tary Conference  for  1959  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  AND 
STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4012) 
to  provide  for  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities  and 


the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  related  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU?  

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  what  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  this  bill  was 
referred  to.  Subcommittee  No.  4,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  ordinarily  has  Ju- 
risdiction of  matters  of  this  kind.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  subcommittee 
did  have  the  legislation  and  just  why. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANE.  I  doubt  if  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  as  to  the  reason 
the  chairman  [Mr.  Celler]  has  referred 
this  bill  to  Committee  No.  2.  What  his 
reasons  were  I  am  not  aware  of.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  rather  embarrassed.  This 
is  one  of  those  slips.  I  would  say  that 
ordinarily  the  bill  would  be  referred  to 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Forrester].  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain 
why  it  went  to  the  so-called  Subcommit- 
tee No.  2  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  LaneI.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  not  object, 
because  it  is  a  very  meritorious  bill  con- 
cerning the  celebration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  setting  up  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
Lane  J  is  that  all  that  this  bill  does,  that 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Celler]? 

Mr.  LANE.  It  does  a  little  more  than 
that.  This  sets  up  a  commission  and 
gives  the  various  departments  the  right 
to  participate  in  this  commission.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  amount  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  about  $200,000.  Much  of  this 
money  can  be  taken  from  the  various 
departments,  such  as  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  de- 
fense agencies  all  will  participate  in  this 
establishment  of  this  commission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
centennial  celebrations,  but  v/hy  should 
there  be  the  expenditure  of  $200,000  for 
a  proposition  of  this  kind?  Why  create 
another  commission  to  spend  more 
money?  We  are  already  surfeited  with 
commissions.  Can  this  not  be  carried 
on  without  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission and  without  the  expenditure  of 
$200,000  from  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  LANE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  bill  comes  about  as  the 
result  of  an  Executive  communication. 
As  you  know,  it  provides  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  land-grant  colleges,  State  universities 


and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
the  year  1962  would  mark  this  anniver- 
sary both  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultuxe  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges. 

This  bill  was  introduced,  as  I  say., 
through  Executive  communication.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows,  was  established 
way  back  in  1862,  and  under  the  first 
Morrill  Act  approved  in  that  year  there 
was  provided  the  beginning  of  aid  to  the 
land-grant  colleges  through  the  setting 
aside  of  public  lands  for  their  support. 

This  commission  would  Initiate  and 
prepare  plans  with  the  Department  and 
the  land-grant  colleges.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
working  relationship  with  the  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment is  not  concerned  with  the  colleges. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

As  I  understand.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though this  may  cost  that  amount  of 
money,  if  the  Department  can  see  fit  to 
obtain  part  of  this  cost  from  various 
agencies  in  the  Department  they  may  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  program  without 
going  in  excess  of  the  money  apprO" 
priated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  when  the 
national  debt  reaches  $3^0  billion  a  com- 
mission will  be  created  to  celebrate  that 
event  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  or  $300,000. 

Mr.  LANE.     I  hope  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  although  the  indication 
is  that  the  estimated  cost  will  be  $200,000 
for  this  centennial  program,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  limits  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  to  that  amount.  In 
fact,  as  I  read  the  bill,  it  says  there  is  an 
authorized  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary.  That  is  a  wide 
open  authorization.  I  personally  feel 
that  if  this  is  the  estimate  we  ought  to 
write  that  limitation  into  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  not  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  the  last  say 
on  that? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes;  but  I  think  it  is 
healthy  and  wholesome  in  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  to  have  a  limitation  right 
at  the  very  outset. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve you  should  have  a  limitation  now 
before  we  know  exactly  what  the  needs 
may  be?  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  rather 
important  centennial;  it  affects  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  House  who  come 
from  agricultural  districts,  and  their 
constituents  naturally  are  interested. 

I  simply  offered  the  bill  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  think  it  is  a  wholesome  bill  and  worth 
while.  I  cannot  conceive  of  its  costing 
much  more  than  $200,000.  It  may  cost 
more.  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  the  ultimate  cost  will  be. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  I  am  saying.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  they  estimate  it  will 
cost  $200,000.  If  that  is  their  estimate  I 
tliink  it  would  be  wholesome  and  helpful 
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to  have  that  written  into  the  legislrtion 
as  a  limitation  so  that  the  total  is  pxed 
and  unequivocal  from  the  outset. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Page  9,  section  12.  of  the 
bill  provides  that  member  institutions 
receiving  benefits  under  the  second  Mor- 
rill Act,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  are  au- 
thorized to  utilize  such  funds  and  pre- 
pare such  plans;  in  other  words.  Qiore 
than  the  $200,000  can  be  spent.  As  it 
stands  we  do  not  know  what  this  is  going 
to  cost. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  not  have  any 
objection  if  the  gentleman  cares  to  offer 
an  appropriate  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  make  one  other 
comment  I  think  would  be  appropriate? 
Would  there  be  any  objection  to  impos- 
ing on  the  individual  States  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  expenses  of  these 
ceremonies  and  celebrations? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  not  know  how 
to  answer  that.  I  would  want  to  take 
advice  tmd  counsel  from  the  real  authors 
of  the  bill  who  are  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  j 

Mr.  LANE.  May  I  say  to  the  gehtle- 
man  from  Michigan  that  according  to 
information  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture they  felt  this  amoimt  would  not 
exceed  $200,000.  We  put  that  in  our 
report,  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  estimated  that  about  $200,000 
will  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  observ- 
ance part  of  this  bill.  As  far  as  your 
committee  is  concerned,  we  felt  there 
should  be  a  limitation  and  that  amount 
would  be  perfectly  all  right,  as  we  have 
the  evidence  before  us  it  would  not  take 
any  more  than  that  Perhaps  a  good 
part  of  this  stun  could  be  taken  from 
the  various  departments  that  are  work- 
ing in  connection  with  this  commission 
and  it  may  not  call  for  any  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
committee  prepare  such  an  amendment 
V  hich  could  be  submitted  the  next  time 
the  Consent  Calendar  is  called  before 
the  House? 

Mr.  LANE.   Yes,  that  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  t|here 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gei|itle- 
man  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY  TO  SETTLE  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS  I 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2741) 
tr  amend  section  2734  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  settle  claims 
arising  in  foreign  countries  incident  to 
noncombat  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
ofthebUl: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  2734  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  The  catchllne  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  2734.  Property  loss;  personal  injury  or 
death:  incident  to  noncombat  ac- 
tivities of  the  armed  forces;  for- 
eign countries." 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 
(i)   by  striking  out  the  words  "of  a  mili- 
tary   department"    and    inserting    in    place 
thereof  the  word  "concerned";  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  de- 
partment concerned"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  words  "the  military  depMirtment 
concerned  or  the  Coast  Guard;  as  the  case 
may  be." 

(C)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "of  the  military 
department." 

(D)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "  a  military 
department"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  words  "the  department  concerned";  and 

(11)   by  striking  out  the  word  "military." 
(K)   Subsection  (g)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(g)  Payment  of  claims  against  the  Coast 
Guard  arising  while  it  is  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  the  Treasviry  shall 
be  made  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
operating  expenses  of  the   Coast  Guard." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  163  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"2734.  Property  loss;  personal  injury  or 
death:  incident  to  noncombat  ac- 
tivitlefl  of  the  Department  of  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force;  foreign  co\in- 
trles." 

and  inserting  the   following  Item  in  place 

thereof : 

"2734.  Property  loss;  personal  Injury  or 
death:  incident  to  noncombat  ac- 
tivities of  the  armed  forces;  for- 
eign countries." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VALIDATING  PAYMENTS  OF  CER- 
TAIN QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES 
MADE  IN  GOOD  FAITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2975) 
to  validate  payments  of  certain  quarters 
allowances  made  in  good  faith,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreements  by  authorized  of- 
ficials, to  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  subsequent- 
ly determined  to  be  inconsistent  with 
applicable  regulations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  from  a  study  of  this 
proposed  legislation  I  can  see  merit  to 
those  people  who  are  individually  in- 
volved. I  wonder,  however,  if  we  may 
not  be  setting  a  precedent  unless  we 
make  it  clear  that  the  disbursing  of- 
ficer is  not  having  any  waiver  of  his 
responsibility.     Could    somebody    from 


the  committee  discuss  that  aspect  of  the 
question  with  me? 

Mr.  LANE.  May  I  reply  to  the  gentle, 
man  from  Michigan  by  stating  that  in 
the  bill.  H.R.  2975,  beginning  with  line  6, 
it  is  stated : 

Any  employee  or  former  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  who  has  made  re- 
payment to  the  United  States  of  any  amount 
so  paid  him  as  quarters  allowance  is  entitled 
to  have  refunded  to  him  the  amount  so 
repaid. 

In  Other  words,  your  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  only  interested  in  those  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  not  in  the  disbursing  oCacers. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  by  this  proposal 
no  waiver  of  the  fimdamental  respon- 
sibility of  the  disbursing  officer  for  any 
erroneous  action  on  his  part? 

Mr.  LANE.    None  whatsoever. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  pay- 
ments of  quarters  allowances  made  after 
January  1,  1949.  and  before  August  16.  1953, 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  on  duty  in  London,  England,  are 
hereby  validated.  Any  employee  or  former 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
who  has  made  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  any  amount  so  paid  him  as  a  quar- 
ters allowance  is  entitled  to  have  refunded 
to  him  the  amount  so  repaid.  Any  appro- 
priation that  was  available  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  of  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  at  any  time  during  the 
years  1949  through  1953  is  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  refunds  authorized  by  this 
act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  psissed,  and  a  moti<Mi  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEVING  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  AND 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OP  THE  NAVAL 
SERVICE  OF  CERTAIN  LIABILITY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  4615) 
to  relieve  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  naval  service  of  liability 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
value  of  transportation  requests  errone- 
ously furnished  them  by  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  I  make  the  same  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  this  case  as  I  did  before.  Is 
there  by  this  legislation  any  waiver  of 
the  disbursing  officers'  responsibility  for 
erroneous  payments? 

Mr.  LANE.  As  far  as  the  committee 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  intention  to 
waive  anything  as  far  as  the  disbursing 
officer  is  concerned.  We  seek  to  relieve 
the  claimants  in  this  particular  bill,  of 
which  there  are  seven  or  eight  of  them, 
due  to  the  fact  there  was  an  error  made 
by  somebody  outside  of  the  naval  service. 

The  committee  feels  that  on  the  state 
of  these  facts  it  is  clearly  unfair  to  pe- 
nalize the  individual  Navy  men.  The 
mistake  was  made  in  the  application  of 
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travel  regrulatlons  to  a  group  of  sailors 
traveling  under  official  orders.  It  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that 
these  sailors  were  entitled  to  relief. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  believe  the  comment 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts Is  appropriate.  The  individual 
sailors  were  not  responsible,  but  some- 
body in  the  disbursing  office  or  in  the 
travel  office  made  an  error.  And.  they 
are  not  relieved  of  that  responsibility  by 
this  legislation. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Issuance  of  transportation  requests  (Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  transporting  excess  baggage) 
and  payments  made  for  mileage  or  per  diem, 
or  both,  to  members  of  the  naval  service  for 
travel  performed  by  them  by  commercial 
carriers  after  June  30,  1955,  and  before  July 
1,  1958,  under  orders  that  transferred  them 
between  duty  stations  (Including  vessels) 
outside  the  United  States  and  authorized 
them  leave  en  route  In  the  United  States  are 
validated.  Any  member  or  former  member 
of  the  naval  service  who  has  wholly  or  partly 
reimbursed  the  United  States  for  the  value 
of  transportation  requests  so  issued  to  him 
or  for  pajrments  so  made  to  him  is  entitled 
to  have  refunded  the  amount  he  has  so  re- 
imbursed the  United  States. 

Sec.  a.  Current  appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  naval  service 
are  available  for  refunds  under  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING    THE    COLUMBIA    BASIN 
PROJECT  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  13C6)  to 
amend  section  2(b)  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  Act,  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  eusembled,  That  section 
2.  subsection  (b),  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Project  Act  (57  Stat.  14,  15.  16  U.S.C. 
835a),  as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed by  designating  subdivision  (v)  as  subdivi- 
sion (vl),  and  by  adding  thereto  a  new  sub- 
division (V)   reading  as  follows: 

"(c)  Water  may  be  delivered  from, 
through,  or  by  means  of  the  project  worlcs 
to  or  for  conformed  farm  units  comprising 
a  total  irrigable  area  of  not  more  than  six 
hundred  forty  acres  held  by  the  State  of 
Washington  for  use  by  the  State  College  of 
Washington  for  agrlcultiiral  research  pur- 
poses, notwithstanding  the  maximum  Irrl- 
ga'ole  area  limitations  on  the  delivery  of 
w.iter  to  farm  units  provided  in  subdivision 
(111)  of  this  subsection  or  the  fact  that  one 
or  more  of  those  units  may  be  deemed  to 
b*  excess  lands  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
division (Iv)  of  this  subsection." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
sections  2(b)  (ill).  2(b)  (Iv),  and  4(b)  of  the 


Columbia  Basin  Project  Act.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.,  ch.  12D) ,  conformed  farm  units,  or 
portions  of  farm  units,  comprising  not  more 
than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  irrigable 
land  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  may  be 
sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
others  to  the  State  of  Washington  for  use  by 
the  State  College  of  Washington  for  agricul- 
tural research  purposes,  and  water  may  be  de- 
livered from,  through,  or  by  means  of  the 
project  works  to  or  for  conformed  farm  units 
comprising  no  more  than  that  acreage,  as 
nonexcess  lands,  whether  so  acquired  or  al- 
ready held  by  the  State,  as  long  as  they  are 
used  for  those  purp>oses.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Act,  any  lands 
sold  to  the  State  under  this  Act  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  Act,  as  amended,  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  Issued  pursuant 
thereto. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  lands  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WATER  RESOURCES— SALT  PORK 
AND  PRAIRIE  DOQ  TOWN  FORK, 
TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4405) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  studies  and  ren- 
der a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping the  water  resources  of  the  Salt 
Fork  of  the  Red  River  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  could  we  have  a  further 
explanation  from  the  author  of  this  bill? 
What  is  the  Federal  responsibility  here, 
who  will  be  the  prime  beneficiaries,  is  this 
a  new  start,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this.  This  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  make  a  survey  of  two  streams  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas  which  are  the  only 
streams  that  supply  a  source  of  water  in 
that  area.  There  are  some  surveys  al- 
ready prepared,  but  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation will  make  their  surveys  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  surveys  that 
have  been  made  in  order  to  develop  or 
answer  the  question  of  feasibility  in  this 
particular  area  with  relation  to  a  possible 
reclamation  project  at  that  point. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiaries be  solely  those  people  living 
within  the  area :  is  this  an  expansion  of 
the  idea  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
fundamental  responsibility? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No.  The 
beneficiaries  will  be  the  same  as  they  are 
in  most  every  other  reclamation  project. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  a 
reclamation  project  built  in  this  particu- 
lar area  would  be  almost  wholly  reim- 
bursable to  the  Federal  Government  in- 
sofar as  the  cost  of  the  project  is  con- 
cerned. These  are  the  only  two  sources 
of  water  or  the  only  two  streams  from 
which  water  can  be  had  in  that  area. 
Unless  these  streams  are  developed,  the 


territory  there  will  remain  in  a  semiarld 
state. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  notice  in  the  report  it 
says  "the  potential  requirements  of  water 
by  municipalities,  industries,  and  irri- 
gation projects."  It  seems  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  municipalities  and  indus- 
tries rather  than  irrigation  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
that  is  right  This  bill,  though,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  does  this.  It  is  a 
question  of  priority  insofar  as  the  survey 
is  concerned.  They  already  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  the  very  thing  that  is  named 
in  this  bill.  It  Is  simply  a  question  of 
priority  that  should  have  been  gone  into. 
I  think,  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  withhold  that  for  a  minute,  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
concerning  it.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  I  do 
not  want  to  prejudice  my  right  by  making 
such  a  request.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
discussed  It  with  the  gentleman  and,  of 
course,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  purpnises 
of  his  bill  other  than  this,  that  the  whole 
stream  ought  to  be  investigated  instead 
of  stopping  at  the  State  boundaries.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  and  I 
might  agree  on  an  amendment,  but  I 
must  insist  at  this  time  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  further  study  the  matter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  say  this 
to  the  gentleman,  as  I  told  him  before, 
this  bill  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  Oklahoma.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  this,  that  the  surveys  anticipated  in 
this  bill  are  presently  being  conducted  in 
Oklahoma,  and  an  amendment  to  It 
would  serve  no  purpose  in  the  world.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  money  has  already 
been  allocated  and  the  work  being  done 
in  Oklahoma  on  this  type  of  project,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
not  hold  it  up. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  have  no  disposition 
to  hold  it  up  indefinitely,  but  I  just 
learned  about  this  recently,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  and  I  do  feel  we  can  sit 
down  and  work  the  matter  out.  I  cer- 
tainly see  no  objection  to  an  investiga- 
tion going  on  in  his  great  State,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  stand  by  and  permit  a 
situation  to  arise  where  there  might  not 
be  the  same  proper  investigation  in  my 
own  State  where  the  streams  flow.  I, 
therefore,  must  insist  upon  my  request. 
I  should  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  think  we  can  work  out 
something  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Morris]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2154) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  certain  additional  property  to 
be  Included  within  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds, 
or  to  acquire  by  purchase,  the  land  and 
buildings  immediately  adjacent  to,  but  not 
Including,  the  St.  George's  Methodist  Church 
property,  which  land  and  buildings  are  iden- 
tified generally  as  318.  320.  and  322  New 
Street,  for  inclusion  in  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  first  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  St. 
George's  Methodist  Church  property,  such 
agreement  to  contain  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary provisions  for  the  protection  and 
physical  maintenance  of  said  church  prop- 
erty, without  expense  to  the  United  States, 
In  keeping  with,  but  not  as  a  part  of,  the 
nearby  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  and  providing  for  its  continued  use, 
without  limitation  or  control,  for  customary 
church  purposes. 

Sec.  a.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sunu,  not  exceeding 
125.000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  1  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  iJaid  on  the  table. 


REVISION  OP  BOUNDARIES  OP  EDI- 
SON LABORATORY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  318)  to 
authorize  a  revision  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Edison  Laboratory  National  Monu- 
ment. N J.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
rocure  for  addition  to  the  Edison  Labora- 
tory National  Monument,  such  additional 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  lying  directly 
across  Main  Street  and  northwest  of  the 
monument,  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half 
acres,  as  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
and  interpretation  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  and  interests  in  lands  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  Edison  Laboratory  National 
Montiment  upon  the  issuance  of  an  appro- 
priate order  or  orders,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  setting  forth  the  revised  bound- 
aries of  the  monument,  such  order  or  orders 
to  be  effective  upon  publication  thereof  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Lands  and  Interests 
therein  so  added  to  the  monument  shall 
thereafter  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

With  the  following  c(«unittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "rocure" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "procure." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEASE  OP  BUILDINGS  FOR  NASA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4913)  to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  lease  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  its  use. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  have 
some  information  concerning  these  var- 
ious locations  which  would  be  consoli- 
dated, and  whether  the  rentals  now  ex- 
ceed the  total  called  for  here. 

Mr.  BRCK>KS  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  should  be 
glad  to  explain  the  situation.  This  bill 
provides  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  may  make  leases  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  tl.o  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  The 
NASA  is  presently  housed  in  a  number  of 
locations  all  over  Washington.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  housed  on  Jackson  Place  in 
a  building  that  is  going  to  be  torn  down 
within  the  year,  so  I  am  informed.  It  is 
housed  at  9th  and  C  Street  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  housed  in  1512  I  Street  in 
Washington.  A  portion  of  it  is  housed 
in  1520  I  Street  in  Washington.  We 
have  divisions  of  It  housed  at  7th  and  D 
street  in  Washington  in  a  temporary 
structure  belonging  to  the  Government, 
which  the  Government  is  taking  away 
from  them. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  lease  not  exceeding 
120.000  to  130,000  square  feet  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  that  organization.  It  would 
provide  to  bring  them  together  so  that 
they  may  operate  eflBciently.  Right  now 
they  are  moving  from  one  part  of  the  city 
of  Washington  to  another,  and  they  can- 
not get  any  efficiency  when  they  are  sep- 
arated in  50  many  places,  even  more  than 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  purpose  Is  to  give  the  General 
Services  Administration  the  authority  to 
lease  in  Washington  sufficient  space  to 
take  care  of  their  local  employees.  They 
estimate  that  the  lease  will  cost  some- 
thing like  $6  per  square  foot.  That  is 
what  they  have  been  paying  for  leased 
space  in  Washington,  so  I  am  informed. 
The  idea  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  take 
care  of  the  present  needs  of  the  Space 
Administration. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  amotmt  that  is  being  paid 
in  the  various  locations  that  are  being 
rented  now  would  exceed  $800,000  a  year, 
which  this  authorization  would  permit. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  No,  this 
is  not  an  authorization  of  $800,000.  You 
figure  it  out  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  square 
foot,  and  with  120,000  or  130,000  square 
feet,  that  is  the  ultimate  it  will  reach. 
But  actually  there  is  no  authorization 
for  that  particular  amount  at  all. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON.  In  the  absence  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Martin]  I  have  been  the  senior  Repub- 
lican on  the  committee.  We  have 
checked  into  this  thoroughly.  We  find 
that  this  is  immediately  necessary.  Do 
not  under  estimate  the  imiwrtance  of 
our  space  program  in  relation  to  Wash- 
ington. I  should  like  to  warn  the  House. 

Secondly,  this  is  not  additional  money 
and  is  merely  a  correction  bill.  Under 
the  act  of  March  3.  1877,  any  leasing  or 
buying  of  a  building  in  Washington,  or 
rather,  the  District  of  Columbia,  must  be 
by  appropriation  of  the  Congress.  When 
the  act  was  passed  last  year.  1958,  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Si>ace  Ad- 
ministration that  was  not  called  to  our 
attention.  This  puts  it  in  prop>er  form 
where  it  Is  solely  imder  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  not  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
giving  the  General  Services  Administxa- 
tion,  just  as  it  usually  has,  the  power  to 
lease  when  the  necessity  Is  shown. 
Likewise,  it  will  go  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  justify  the 
amoimt. 

May  I  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion individually  on  this.  Of  course,  part 
of  this  space  is  Crovemment  buildings 
now.  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  it 
up,  in  one  place  within  a  year,  and  in 
another  because  it  is  a  temporary  build- 
ing and  they  want  them  to  get  out.  So 
I  should  say  it  is  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent. But  there  is  all  the  authorization 
to  lease.  The  peculiar  thing  about  it  is 
that  if  we  did  not  come  in  here  and  ask 
for  this  authorization  under  this  bill, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration can  lease  or  buy  any  place 
in  the  United  States  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  already  has  that  au- 
thority. So  obviously  the  thing  to  do  is 
pass  this  bill  and  make  them  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  will 
force  them  to  justify  it.  It  corrects  the 
legislation  and  does  not  add  any  other 
money. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
also  to  the  gentleman  that  the  act  we 
passed  last  year  creating  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorized  that  Administration  to  make 
leases,  but  we  figured  perhaps  it  was  bet- 
ter policy  to  let  the  General  Services 
Administration  make  all  the  leases.  This 
simply  corrects  the  law  to  authorize  the 
General  Services  Administration  to 
make  the  leases  for  the  Administration. 
That  is  the  change  we  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  mean  the 
leasing  of  two  or  more  floors  of  the  Ar- 
lington Towers  Apartments? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
justified  before  our  committee  that  they 
had  no  place  in  mind.  We  asked  them, 
and  they  said  it  was  up  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  find  the 
cheapest  available  space. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
this  new  organization  started  out  to  take 
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over  two  or  more  floors  of  the  Arlington 
Towers  Apartments,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  do 
not.  I  never  had  any  information  on 
that  whatsoever;  not  one  bit. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  problem  is  this. 
It  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  because 
that  is  the  regular  practice.  It  had  not 
previously  been  because  under  the  act  we 
passed  last  year.  1958,  authorizing  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, they  were  given  extra  powers. 
This  takes  it  away  from  them  and  puts  it 
completely  under  the  General  Services 
Administration.  It  is  really  just  what 
the  gentleman  wants  and  what  I  want, 
too,  as  the  Republican  on  the  committee. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration should  be  the  last  word  because 
I  understand  it  recently  leased  five  floors 
in  the  new  Cafritz  Building  at  a  rental 
of  $6,500,000  for  10  years  for  another 
agency.  The  owner  of  the  building  said 
that  he  had  $10  million  invested  in  it. 
Now  he  has  the  other  five  floors  of  the 
building  to  lease.  He  should  do  very  well 
on  that. 

Further,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  Arlington  Towers  apartment 
building  is  located  the  Foreign  Service 
Training  School,  which  I  assume  is  a 
General  Services  Administration  deal. 
I  am  told  that  even  with  the  erection  of 
the  new  $50-  to  $60 -million  State  De- 
partment Building  no  provision  is  being 
made  to  put  the  Foreign  Service  Train- 
ing School  in  the  new  structure,  so  they 
apparently  will  go  on  indefinitely  and 
forever  leasing  from  the  Arlington  Tow- 
ers apartments  some  75.000  square  feet 
of  space. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
no  information  on  that.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  simply  provides  300  square  feet 
per  individual  or  per  employee.  It  is  a 
reasonable  space  to  allow.  The  General 
Services  Administration  no  doubt  is  go- 
ing to  leave  this  space  at  the  very  lowest 
cost,  and  if  they  do  not  do  that  some  of 
these  buildings  are  going  to  be  torn 
down  and  others  will  be  vacated  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  You  see,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  National  Space 
Agency  has  the  authority  to  do  this  un- 
der the  law  passed  in  1958,  and  this  ia 
Simply  limiting  legislation  that  puts  it 
under  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  under  the  act  of  1887  of  March 
3  forced  them  to  go  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  Justify  the 
appropriation.  What  more  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  want?  Of  course,  go 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  object  to  it,  if  you  do  not  hke  it, 
but  let  us  put  this  through  because  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  we  are  in  a 
race  for  life  with  Russia  and  when  we 
t?ll  you  we  are  falling  behind  in  space 
in  some  ways,  let  us  get  it  most  efficiently 
as  we  can  and  protect  the  security  of  this 
country.  When  I  tell  you  there  is  not  one 
extra  dollar   being   authorized   by   this 


bill,  but  It  Is  being  tightened  up  by  put- 
tinir  it  under  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, let  me  tell  you  it  conforms 
to  our  regular  Government  practice,  and 
I  believe  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration generally  has  been  doing  a  good 
job.  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wants 
to  object,  go  on  over  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  object  to  the  total 
amount  because  we  are  not  changing  the 
amount  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
idea  of  consolidating  the  operation  cer- 
tainly appeals  to  me  so  far  as  doing  an 
effective  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAGE  EARNERS'  PLANS— OP  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2237) 
to  amend  chapter  13 — Wage  Earners' 
Plans — of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (8)  of  section  606  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.,  1006(8))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(8)  'wage  earner'  shall  mean  an  individ- 
ual whose  principal  income  is  derived  from 
wages,  salary  or  commissions." 

8ec.  2.  That  paragraph  (3)  of  section  650 
of  such  Act  (11  U.S.C..  1060(3))  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  an  additional  fee  for  the  referees' 
salary  fund,  to  be  graduated  and  charged  in 
the  manner  outlined  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
subdivision  c  of  section  40  of  this  Act.  and 
to  be  computed  upon  the  amount  of  the 
payments  actually  made  by  or  for  a  debtor 
under  the  plan;  and  commissions  to  the 
trxistee  of  not  more  than  5  per  centum  to  be 
computed  upon  and  payable  out  of  the  pay- 
ments actually  made  by  or  for  a  debtor  under 
the  plan;". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  cases  In  w.hlch  the  petition 
Initiating  the  proceedings  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  is  filed  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  3238  OF  TITLE 
18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4154) 
to  amend  section  3238  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3238  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8  3238.  Offenses  not  committed  In  any 
district. 

"The  trial  of  all  offenses  begun  or  com- 
mitted upon  the  high  seas,  or  elsewhere  out 


of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State 
or  district,  shall  be  In  the  district  in  which 
the  offender,  or  any  one  of  two  or  more  joint 
offenders,  is  arrested  or  is  first  brought;  but 
if  such  offender  or  offenders  are  not  so 
arrested  or  brought  into  any  district,  an  in- 
dictment or  information  may  be  filed  In  the 
district  of  the  last -known  residence  of  the 
offender  or  of  any  one  of  two  or  more  joint 
offenders,  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  after  thiB  word  "or".  In- 
sert the  following:  "If  no  such  residence  is 
known  the  indictment  or  Information  may  be 
filed". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING    LEASING    PROVISIONS 
OF  ACT  OF  JUNE  14,  1926 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (USt.  4748) 
to  extend  the  leasing  provisions  of  the 
act  of  June  14,  1926.  as  amended  by  the 
act  Of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat.;  43  U.8.C. 
869 — 869-3).  to  certain  lands  in  Oregon, 
and  for  other  pmposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  April  13.  1928  (45  Stat.  429;  43  U.S.C. 
B69a).  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  a.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  14.  1026 
(44  Stat.  741) .  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June 
4,  1954  (68  Stat.  173;  43  US  C.  869-669-3).  U 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
lands  in  any  national  forest,  national  park,  or 
national  monument,  or  national  wildlife 
refuge,  or  to  any  Indian  lands  or  lands  set 
aside  or  held  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  Indians. 
Including  lands  over  which  jurisdiction  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  Executive  order  for  the  iise  of 
Indians,  or.  except  insofar  as  this  Act  applies 
to  leases  of  land  to  States  and  counties  and 
to  State  and  Federal  Instrumentalities  and 
political  subdivisions  and  to  municipal  cor- 
porations, to  the  revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  grant  lands  and  the  recon- 
veyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  In 
the  State  of  (Dregon." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  following  line  11,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  A  new  tcctlon  Is  hereby  added  to 
the  Act  of  June  14.  1926.  as  amended,  supra, 
to  read  as  follows; 

"  'Sbc.  8.  All  moneys  received  from  or  on 
account  of  any  revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  gr.int  lands  or  reconveyed 
Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deposited  respectively  In 
the  Orcg3n  and  California  land-grant  fund 
and  the  Coos  Bny  Wagon  Road  grant  fund, 
and  shall  be  applied  In  the  mnnner  pre- 
scribed respectively  by  title  II  of  the  Act  of 
August  28.  1937  (SO  Stat.  875).  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  1181f).  and  by  the  Act  of  May  24. 
1939  (53  SUt.  753).'" 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE  FOR  1959 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr. 
HaysI  rise? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  Calen- 
dar No.  20  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  34) 
favoring  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for 
1959  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
hold  this  meeting? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  this 
conference  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the 
New  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question?  Is  it  proposed 
to  use  the  dining  facilities  of  the  House 
or  the  cafeteria  in  the  New  House  Office 

Building  to  entertain  these  people? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Presumably,  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  take  anyone  there 
as  his  guest.  But.  if  the  gentleman  m- 
quires  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
is  going  to  pick  up  the  check,  or  not,  the 
answer  is.  unqualifiedly.  "No."  Each 
person  will  have  to  pay  his  own  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  asked  that  question 
because  when  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  met  in  Washington,  this  House 
Chamber  and  the  dining  room  dou'n- 
stairs  was  used.  And  my  understanding 
is  we  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  foreign  delegates  were  go- 
ing down  to  the  dining  room,  eating 
and  walking  out  and  we  were  left  hold- 
ing the  bag.  I  hope  that  does  not 
happen  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man, it  has  already  been  made  clear 
that  all  of  the  delegates  will  be  paying 
their  own  way  including  any  hotel  bills 
and  meals,  unless  they  are  invited  by 
some  individual  to  be  their  guest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  were  also  assured 
that  that  was  the  case  when  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  met  here,  but  we 
found  it  did  not  work  out  that  way.  I 
do  not  want  us  to  wake  up  this  time  to 
find  out  that  the  taxpayers  are  provid- 
ing a  free  eating  place  for  these  foreign 
delegates. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  re.so- 
lution.  as  follows: 

Whereas  United  SUtee  delegates  have  at- 
tended each  of  the  four  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentary  Conferences  which  have  been 
held  In  Paris;  and 

Whereas  the  Fourth  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentary  Conference,  by  resolution, 
expressed  a  wish  to  hold  the  next  confer- 
ence In  Washington.  District  of  Columbia: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Chairmen 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  be 
requested  to  invite  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentary  Conference  to  hold  its  annual 


meeting  for  the  year   19S9  In  Wttfhlngton, 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEABIER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IBoU  No.  151 

Harden  Fountain  Moulder 

Barrett  Prazier  Multer 
Bennett,  Mich    Frelinghuysen    Nix 

Bonner  Oallagher  Osmers 

Bowles  Or&naban  Phllbln 

Bray  Grant  Polk 

Buckley  Orlfflths  Porter 

Burke,  Ms.8S.  Gubaer  Powell 

Carter  Hall  Prokop 

Cbelf  Hardy  Randall 

Collier  Healey  Rivers,  Alaska 

Corbett  Hechler  Rivers,  B.C. 

Cramer  Henderson  Rostenkowskl 

DsTls.  Tenn.  Hoffman,  ni.       Scott 

Dawson  HoUand  Shelley 

Dlggs  Kasem  Staggers 

Dixon  Lesinskl  Taylor 

Dom.  N.T.  Mcculloch  TeUer 

DuUkl  McDoweU  ToU 

Durham  McOlnley  Tuck 

Pallon  Macdonald  Walter 

Parbeteln  Madden  Weaver 

Pelghan  Martin  Zelenko 

Pino  Meader 

Forand  Moorbead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  353 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ftirther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5640)  to  extend  the  time  during  which 
certain  individuals  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativ>es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Temporary  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  1400)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "April  1.  1959"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1959 ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
the  following:  "Payment  of  temporary  unem- 
ployment compens«tlon  under  this  Act  to  any 
Individual  shall  be  made  only  If  such  Indi- 
vidual's first  claim  under  this  Act  was  filed 
before  April  1.  1959." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  second  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1  next,  the 
temporary  program  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  ex- 
pires. When  Congress  enacted  the  pro- 
gram it  did  so  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  a  temporary  program 
and  that  all  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram would  cease  on  April  1. 

The  bill  before  the  House  provides  for 
a  continuation  of  payments  to  those  who 
have  established  claims  prior  to  April  1. 
not  to  continue  longer  than  July  1,  next. 
In  other  words,  we  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  people  who  were  eligible,  who 
are  now  eligible  for  temporary  vmem- 
ployment  compensation,  to  draw  that 
comr>ensation  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  but  that  no 
payment  may  be  made  beyond  July  1, 
next.  The  bill  is  very  simple  in  that  re- 
spect. It  does  not  do  all  that  many 
would  have  had  us  do,  I  am  certain. 

There  was  a  suggestion  made  that  the 
program  should  be  extended  for  at  least 
a  year  or  until  April  1,  1960.  However. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  committee  gave 
consideration  to  this  matter  on  last 
Thursday  it  became  quite  evident  in  the 
committee  that  if  we  were  to  enact  a 
program  we  must  do  it  by  April  1.  or  in 
fact,  by  March  26.  if  the  Congress  takes 
the  contemplated  Easter  recess,  and  that 
to  do  more  than  we  are  proposing  at  this 
time  in  the  bill  would  not  lead  to  the 
enactment  of  an  extension  at  all.    So 

the  committee  finally  decided,  I  think  by 
Gdmost  a  unanimous  vote  if  not  a  unani- 
mous vote,  that  we  would  propose  to 
the  House  this  extension  of  payments  to 
those  people  who  have  established  their 
claim  tmder  this  program  l>y  April  1,  so 
that  payments  could  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  program, 
but  that  all  payments  would  have  to 
stop  by  July  1,  next. 

The  Congress  in  the  last  session  ap- 
propriated some  $665  million  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  through  March  30  will  be 
approximately  $447  million,  leaving  ap- 
proximately $218  million  appropriated 
that  will  not  be  spent  under  the  existing 
program. 

This  extension  will  apply  to  approxi- 
mately 405,000  people  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost,  out  of  this  $218  million 
remaining  unexpended,  some  $78  million. 
When  the  matter  was  being  considered 
in  the  committee,  the  Department  of 
Labor  thought  that  a  number  less  than 
405,000  would  be  involved  and  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  would  be 
around  $49  million,  but  upon  further 
consideration  the  Department  of  Labor 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  exten- 
sion would  inwlve  an  additional  $78  mil- 
lion, virtually  all  of  which  would  be 
spent  within  this  fiscal  year.  None  of 
the  amounts,  except  for  some  slight 
number  of  claims  that  might  be  in  dis- 
pute, would  carry  over  into  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

As  I  say,  it  does  not  go  tis  far  as  some 
on  the  committee  wanted  it  to  go,  but  it 
became  quite  evident  to  me  that  we 
could  not  go  further  than  we  have  gone 
here  and  expect  to  enact  a  program  of 
any  extension  wlxatsoever  in  this  field. 
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We  think  that  this  is  the  humane 
thing  to  do,  at  least,  so  that  we  can 
prevent  an  abrupt  termination  of  pay- 
ments. Some  people  will  have  estab- 
lished their  eligibility  under  the  program 
and  perhaps  have  drawn  only  one  week 
of  these  extended  benefits.  Maybe  they 
are  entitled  in.  say.  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  some  14  weeks  additional.  Un- 
der this  bill  those  additional  payments 
could  be  made,  but  no  new  cases  will  be 
added  to  the  rolls,  no  new  cases  will  be 
set  up  after  April  1  for  the  benefits  that 
are  envisioned  in  this  bill. 

I  trust  that  the  bill  will  merit  approv- 
al of  the  House  and  that  it  will  be  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  with  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment that  was  prepared,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  setting  forth 
certain  pertinent  information  concern- 


ing this  program,  and  also  including  a 
number  of  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation 
Program 

1.    GENCRAI. 

The  Temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1958.  which  became  effective 
June  19,  provides  that  unemployment  bene- 
flte  may  be  extended  to  individuals  who, 
since  June  30,  1957.  have  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights  under  State  unemployment 
Insurance  laws  and  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  for  Federal  workers,  ex- 
servicemen,  and  for  veterans  (UCFE.  UCX, 
and  UCV).  Temporary  benefits  are  payable 
to  claimants  under  the  laws  of  States  which 
have  entered  into  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  participate  in   the  pro- 


gram. The  States  have  the  option  of 
participating  fully,  partially,  or  not  at  all,  in 
the  temporary  Federal  program.  The  TUC 
law  expires  on  March  31,  1959:  that  is,  tem- 
porary benefits  are  not  payable  for  any 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  after 
that  date. 

S.    PABTICIPATING  STATIS 

On  February  24.  1959.  there  were  36  States 
In  which  Federal  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  programs  were  In  effect. 
Seventeen  States  had  adopted  the  Federal 
plan  for  UI.  UCFE,  UCX,  and  UCV  ex- 
haustees  and  another  14  States  had  adopted 
the  Federal  plan  for  UCFE,  UCX.  and  UCV 
exhaustees.  but  had  not  provided  for  thelr 
State  UI  exhaustees.  Five  other  States  had 
elected  to  pay  temporary  benefits  to  State 
UI.  UCFE.  and  UCX  exhaustees  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  laws  and  adopted 
the  Federal  plan  only  for  UCV  exhaustees. 

The  following  table  Indicates  States  par- 
ticipating In  the  TUC  program  and  States 
which  have  extended  benefits  under  their 
own  law: 


state 


Alabama . 

Alaska 

Arizona — 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado ...... ........... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

HawaU 

Idaho.. ... 

Illinois 

Indians / 

Kentucky 

Maryland ...... 

Massachusetts... . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota . 

Nebraska . . 

Nevada .. . 

New  Jersey........ .... 

New  Mexi(W .. .... 

New  York 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oregon ...... . 

Pennsylvania ......... 

Piu-rto  Rico 

Rho<lc  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Texas 

Viriftn  Islands 

Washington .................... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin . 


UI-TUO 


Exhaustion 
date 


June  30, 1057 
do 


Date  heneflta 
payable 


July     6,  \9T» 
Oct.     fi.  1958 


June  30. 1967    July    6,  IftSS 
do ' do 


(') 

(') 
June  30,1967 
do 


June  30,1057 


June  30,1057 

do 

do 

do 


Dec.   28. 1957 
Oct.      1. 1057 


June  30,1057 

■ V') 


June  30,1057 
iuno"36,'i»57 


June  .30,1057 


(') 

(') 
July     1, 19S8 
June  10,1068 


June  33. 1058 


June  10,1058 

July  6. 19.18 

June  22,  lO-Vi 

July  1. 1958 


July    1.3.1058 
June  20.1058 


June  23.1058 
(') 


June  10.1058 
Juiio '22,1958" 


June  27,1958 
(') 


UCX-UCFE-TUO 


Exhaastlon 
date 


June  30.1057 

do 

do 

do 

do 

(') 

(') 

June  30,1057 

do 

do 

do 

July     7.1057 

(') 
June  .'W.1057 
Mar.  31,  Vtf» 
June  30,1057 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dee.  28, 1057 
Oct.  1, 1957 
June  30.1057 

do 

do 

(') 
June  30,1057 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

July     «,  10.W 

June  .10.1057 

(') 


Date  benefits 
payable 


July  6.1058 
Aug.  3.1958 
July  1,1068 
July  «,  1068 
do 

[:{ 

1,1058 

10,1058 

15.1058 

3,1968 

M066 

(•) 

June  33,1058 

14.1058 

10.1058 

6,1058 

22,1958 

1,  1U.K 

Auc.  17,  1958 

July    13.1958 

39.1968 

M058 

23.1058 

36,1058 

(I) 

July    1.1,  lO-W 

June  19,1058 

...do 

Juno  22, 19.18 
4.1988 
20,1958 
10, 1058 
1.3, 10.18 
27,1058 
(') 


July 
June 
July 

AUR. 

July 


8<pt. 
June 
July 
June 
July 


June 
July 
June 
Oct. 


Auk 
Auc 
June 
July 
June 


UCV-TUO 


Exhaustion 
date 


June  80,1057 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

July  7, 1057 
Nov.  .m.  1957 
June  30, 1957 
Mar.  31, 1958 
June  30, 1957 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.  38,1957 
Oct.  1. 1957 
June  30.10S7 

do 

do 

.. do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

July  6. 1957 
June  30.1057 
do 


Date  benefits 
payable 


July  6. 10.18 
Auff.  S.1968 
July  1,  lOM 
July     6.19U 

Do. 

July    13.10.18 

6.1058 

1.I06S 

10. 10.18 

15. 10.18 

3.I9S8 

6,19.18 

1.1958 

33.1068 

14.1068 

10,1068 

M068 

32.1058 

1. 105N 

17,1058 

13.1058 

30.1058 

MOfid 

33.1068 
^^1058 
13.1058 
Do. 
June  10,1058 

do. 
June  23, 1068 
4.1088 
30.1958 
10,1058 
13,1068 
27,1068 
31.1068 


July 

July 

June 

July 

Aug. 

July 

July 

June 

Sept. 

June 

July 

June 

July 

Aug. 

July 

June 

July 

June 

Oct. 

July 


Amt. 
AUff. 
June 
July 
June 
June 


'  The  followinR  .'^tatos  have  extendod  beneflt.t  under  their  own  law.    Such  extension  applies  eqiwlly  to  T^CFE  (but  not  to  UCV).    Interstate  UI  and  UCFE  claims  sb^^uld 
be  taken  In  usual  miuuiiT  against  such  States.     Form  KS-9<i0  not  required  except  for  participation  in  TL'C  program  as  shown  in  columns  above. 


UI 
Exhaustion  date 

UCFE 
Dates  benefits  payable 

Colorado  • . 

Connecticut 

lUinoia 

June  .10.1057 

(») 

Nov.  30. 19.17 

June  30,1957 

.....do 

July    13.19.18 
Apr.   10.19.18 
July     1.1918 
July    13,1058 
June  21,1958 

June  .10.1057 

(M 

Nov.  .10.  19.17 

June  30,1937 

do 

July    13.1058 
Apr.    16,  1958 
July      1.1088 

Ohio 

July   I3.19M 

Wisconsin ................ . ....... .. ............. 

Juno  21,1008 

•  Colorado  law  extends  benefits  by  25  percent  rather  than  ,10  percent  of  regular  henpflt«. 

»  See  "Interstate  Claims  Taking  Handbook,  Connecticut,  Revision  of  Apr.  16,  1958,"  for  explanation  of  Connecticut  extended  benefits. 


3.    LAO   IN   THX   RXCOVEBT    IN    EMPLOYMENT   AND 
T7NEMPLOYMENT 

As  usually  occurs  when  the  economy  Is 
coming  out  of  a  recession,  the  recovery  In 
employment  and  the  reduction  In  unemploy- 
ment Is  lagging  behind  the  expansion  in  In- 
dustrial production  and  other  Indicators  of 
economic  well  being. 

Production  generally  increases  before  em- 
ployment rises,  partly  because  employers 
first  lengthen  hours  of  work  and  partly  be- 
cause output  per  worker  usually  rises  In  this 
stage  of  the  business  cycle.  The  Increased 
output  reflects  the  technological  Improve- 
tnenu  and  more  etaclent  utilization  of  em- 


ployeees  which  are  emphaslziKl  during  a 
period  of  recovery  under  highly  competitive 
market  conditions.  Because  of  these  factors 
manufacturing  output  in  January  1959  was 
within  1.2  percent  of  prerecesslon  production 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1957,  while  manufac- 
turing employment  was  still  6.f>  percent  be- 
low the  average  for  that  quarter  (both  fig- 
ures seasonally  adjusted) . 

Unemployment  levels  tend  to  stay  high 
even  after  emplojrment  begins  to  rise,  partly 
because  of  technological  unemployment  In 
some  areas  and  industries,  bu^  largely  be- 
cause the  labor  force  continues  to  expand 


even  during  a  recession.  As  a  result,  more 
Job  opportunities  are  needed  every  year  to 
keep  unemployment  from  increasing.  Re- 
flecting these  factors,  total  unemployment, 
and  Insured  unemployment  In  January  1959 
were,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  about 
40  percent  higher  than  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1957,  even  though  total  employ- 
ment, seasonally  adjusted,  had  about  re- 
turned to  the  levels  of  that  quarter. 

4.    INSXTRED    UNEMPLOYMENT    AND    EXHAUSTIONS 
WILL   CONTINUE    HIGH 

It  Is  estimated  that  State  insured  unem- 
ployment will  remain  at  high  levels  through 


1959 
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fiscal  year  1960,  in  spite  of  continued  eco- 
nomic recovery.  As  will  b«  seen  from  the 
following  table,*  average  monthly  Insured 
unemployment  during  fiscal  year  19<M)  is  esti- 
mated at  2,100.000.  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  2.250.000  in  fiscal  year  1959  and 
1.284.000  In  fiscal  year  1957.  The  lag  In  re- 
employment will  be  principally  due  to  in- 
creased productivity  per  worker  and  a  faster 
growth  In  the  labor  force  than  in  the  growth 
(jf  demand  for  labor. 


As  a  result  of  these  expected  high  levels 
of  Insured  imempl03rment,  exhaustions  of 
benefits  are  also  expected  to  continue  at  high 
levels,  averaging  about  190,000  a  month  from 
April  through  September  1959.  There  will 
be  no  considerable  drop  in  exhaustions  until 
after  October  1959,  when  195,000  exhaustions 
are  estimated.  Thereafter,  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  taper  off  more  than  insured  unem- 
ployment, dropping  to  130,000  in  June  1960 
(see  following  table). 


Siaie-innured 

unemployment  level  and  State  UI  and  UCFE  exhauntion* — actual,  Jul 
January  1969;\ettimaied,  February  1969-June  1960 

y  1956- 

Month  In  fb 

lealyear 

Stat«>-tn;iured  luiemnloyment  fin 

1 

State  ni  and  T"CFE  exhsu'itions  lin 
tboawnds),  fiscal  yew— 

1057 

1868 

lOO* 

1000 

1057 

1M8 

1090 

1080 

jiilr .... 

1.108 
1.046 
.W7 
.868 
1  004 
1  277 
1  737 
1.710 
1  .180 
1.465 
1.838 
1.339 

1.2fl0 
1. 134 
1.151 

2.483 
2  17.1 
1.875 
1.6U8 
1.7.18 
2.088 
2  491 
2.8 

:'  7 
2.6 
2  3 
Zl 

2.1 
19 
1.8 
1.7 
18 
2.1 
2  6 
3.6 
2  4 
2  2 
2  1 
1.0 

8G.6 

t«.  1 

73  5 

73.8 

7(1.4 

73.3 

ll>«.  7 

ys.  2 

112  5 

115.1 

106.5 

W  5 

08.9 

91.6 

82.0 

94.5 

84.4 

1 10.  6 

147.1 

141.5 

191.4 

231.2 

?3f..8 

2.14.0 

28.'..  4 

25.1.0 

237  4 

224.3 

177.7 

213.1 

212.4 

IRI 

2110 

195 

17.1 

17(1 

210 

AuiPtistt        ...•....••••-••••.. 

190 

S«*ptrnibflP.. ..•••. ••..•••••-.. 

195 

October     .  ..-•• 

1.318 

P'5 

V(»\»'rnbtT       ... 

1.4V3 

3.087 

ir.5 

1  Vcpinhfr      - ........... 

l<i5 

Janiiury ................... 

l-'(l>ru»ry  .................... 

XM6 

3.i:ia 

170 
1.10 

March       

3.244 
8.274 
3.  WIT 
3.643 

1.15 

\prtl  ....... ... 

1.10 

VlaT...- ....... 

140 

Jnn* 

VM 

FIsealycar 

total. 

l.»4 

2.103 

2.25 

2.1 

1,0911 

1,768.7 

2.540 

2.005 

4 

s.  maatrLorttaxm  m  n  faetictpatiwc  states 
Instired  unemployment  In  the  17  fully  par- 
ticipating SUtes  during  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 14.  1959.  averaged  67  percent.  Insured 
unemployment  averaged  5  1  percent  in  the 
nonpartlclpatlng  States.  (The  Department 
classified  areas  with  6  percent  or  more  unem- 
ployment as  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment.) Practically  aU  of  these  States  are 
Industrial  and  share  In  the  lag  in  reemploy- 
ment. 

For  the  week  ended  February  14,  1959,  all 
but  1  (Delaware)  of  the  17  States  had  less 
Insured   unemployment   than   in  the  corre- 

Comparition  of  State  and  I'CFK  inmired  un 

i  in 


sponding  week  of  1958.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  but  the  District  of  Columbia  (1.9  percent) 
and  Indiana  (4.9  percent)  had  an  Insured  un- 
employment rate  In  excess  of  5  percent.  (See 
following  table.) 

Exhaustions  were  also  higher  in  January 
1959  than  in  January  1958  in  all  but  2  of  the 
17  States:  namely,  Indiana  and  Rhode  Island. 
For  all  of  the  17  States,  the  exhaustions  to- 
taled 113.186  In  January  1959  as  compared 
with  73,713  In  January  1958.  From  past  ex- 
perience, practically  all  of  these  exhaustions 
will  become  TCC  beneficiaries. 

employment  and  exhaustions  urith  same  period 
1968 


.^rkanMS 

Callfomia 

IteUmare 

OLitrirt  of  Columbia 

Indiana 

MaTAlaad     

Nfa.'vachu.^etts 

.Mich  wan 

Minnesota 

.Nevada 

New  Jrney 

New  York 

I'ena^yh  aula .... 

Rhode  Island. ...J... 
Wwi  VirFlnta 

Total 


In-iured  unemployment,  week  ended 
j  Feb.  14,  1050 


.Vuother 


3Xmi 

24.00.1 

230.  M('> 

8.427 

8.3,'* 

51.854 

4C230 

m.  H4t') 

127.  KT3 

47.  OKI 

5.9.19 

112.716 

33T.604 

279.702 

18.0)4 

U.HM 

"m4o» 


Rate. 

l>erivni 


5.6 
0.1 
6.1 
6.5 
1.9 
4.0 
6.2 
.1.8 
6.7 
6.8 
8.2 
7  2 
6  5 
8.7 
7.2 
9.3 


8.7 


Chanre 

from  yeur 

aiEO 


-13.703 
-4.  .101 

-84,997 
+Z28U 
-1,7«14 

-32.717 
-M.503 

-au,i««) 

-91. 130 

-ft004 

-1,462 

-30.006 

-33.836 

-29.902 

-a253 

-  7.  .146 


Fvhaustions 


January 
19.19 


4.354 

1.7.19 

14.740 

743 

738 

6,183 

3,705 

7,3.12 

12,108 

2.063 

464 

11.068 

22.306 

1H,973 

2,055 

3.600 


January 
1058 


3,382 

1,.13.1 
M,8to.1 

4m 

713 
7.213 
1,707 
5,589 
9.102 
2.063 

367 
9.146 
10.228 
9,1.16 
2.412 
1.317 


Chanfx 

from  year 

ago 


+972 

+224 
+  6,84.1 

+2.14 
+  21 
-1,030 
+  2.088 
+  1.7»a 
+3.09«> 

+890 
+W7 

+i..va 

+  11.978 

+9.K17 

-3.17 

+  2.289 


-358.808!        113,186 


73,712 


+40.473 


S.    rUNOS    KEMAININC    AT    END    OF    PRESENT 
rtJC    PBOOEAM 

Through  January  1959,  almost  1350  mil- 
lion had  l>een  expended  In  beneflU  under 
the  TUC  program.  It  is  estimated  that  874 
million  will  be  paid  out  in  benefiU  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  making  an  estimated  1434 
million  that  will  be  expended  for  benefiU 
during  the  operation  of  the  program.  This 
will  leave  a  balance  of  approximately  8206 
million  of  the  ♦840  million  appropriated  for 
benefits. 


•  No  estimates  of  total  unemployment  are 
presently  available.  The  estimates  for  In- 
sured unemployment  contain  an  allowance 
lor  recovery. 


It  is  estimated  that  »13  million  will  be 
spent  on  State  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram through  April  1959,  assuming  that  the 
program  ends  at  that  time.  ThU  will  leave 
a  balance  of  812.1  mUlion  of  the  825.1  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  State  administration. 
If  the  program  Is  extended,  the  balance  will 
be  somewhat  larger,  since  there  will  be  some 
coste  of  closing  out  the  program  in  April 
that  would  be  available  for  the  continued 
payment  of  benefits. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative costs,  if  the  program  is  not  extended, 
will  amoxmt  to  8330.800,  leaving  a  balance 
of  1269,200  of  the  1600.000  appropriated  tor 
Federal  administration. 


Salaries 
and  ex- 
penses 

Grants  for 

adminis- 
tration 

Benefit 
payments 

Approi<riated 

Estimated     corta     to 
Aw   .10.  1959        .  ... 

$600,000 
330,800 

$2.^,  100, 000 
13,000,000 

8C40,000,0'>0 

4Hooaoo() 

Estimated  balance 
n-maining    Apr. 
30,  1959  

260,200 

12.100,000 

206,080.000 

7.    ESTIMATES    OT    COST    OF    EXTENSION    OF    TUC 

If  the  TUC  program  is  extended  for  6 
months  through  September  30,  1959,  the  cost 
of  extension  would  l>e  8210  million.  If  pro- 
visions were  made  for  a  runoff  of  benefits  to 
those  in  compensable  status  at  the  end  of 
the  program,  an  additional  845  million  would 
be  required. 

If  the  TUC  program  w^ere  extended  for  15 
months  through  June  30,  1960,  under  pres- 
ent rules,  the  cost  of  extension  would  be 
$480  million. 

The  bases  for  these  estimates  are  con- 
tained in  parts  A  and  B  which  follow: 

Part  A 

Table  1  showing  the  number  of  new  bene- 
flciarles.  average  weekly  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries, and  weeks  compensated,  by  months. 
July  1958-June  1960. 

Table  2  showing  the  estimated  average 
weekly  number  of  beneficiaries  and  estimated 
benefit  costs,  by  calendar  quarters,  April 
1959-June  1960. 

Part  B 
Basic  asstunptions  used  in  estimating 
coverage,  number  of  beneficiaries  in  com- 
pensable status,  new  beneficiaries,  average 
weekly  number  of  beneficiaries,  duration  of 
benefits,  weeks  compensated,  average  weekly 
benefit  amount,  and  benefit  costs  contained 
in  part  A. 

Part  A 

PRESKNT  rrc  PEOCRAV 

Tablx  1. — New  beneficiaries,  average  tceekly 
number  of  beneficiaries,  weeks  compen- 
sated for  TVC  program;  actual,  July  1958- 
January  1959;  estimated.  February  1959- 
June  1960  [all  figures  in  thotisands] 


Year  and  month 

New 

benefi- 
ciaries 

Averaite 

weekly 

number 

of  l)enefi- 

ciuries 

Xuniber 
of  woek.s 
C<Mn|>en- 

sati-d 

19.16-July  ' 

Aupust 

.'vpti-mber 

Ot-lober  

470 
278 
201 
124 
11.1 
131 
122 
112 
116 

276 
512 
527 
SXi 
337 
310 
310 
3U5 
200 

i.yo 

2.1(10 

2.  .519 
1.7.-5 

N'ovrmber 

l>ecember    .. 

1.3«S 
1.  4'W 

19j9    January 

February 

AI:irch       -. . 

1,3»15 
1,127 
1, 1'-.l 

July  1058-March 
ittsa 

1.678 

357 

13.937 

EXTKXPION  OF  TrC  PROOR.Wf 


1950 


.\pril 

May 

June. , 

July 

.\uinist 

September 

October 

November., 

l>ec«'inber.. 

1060— Janunry  — 

February.., 

March 

.^prll 

May 

June 


April    lOSO-June 
ioeo» , 


110 

271 

1(N^ 

2'W 

111 

247 

125 

249 

120 

268 

115 

266 

108 

263 

KM 

249 

1(10 

231 

98 

224 

«ft 

222 

04 

216 

« 

3117 

84 

100 

80 

190 

1,806 

236 

i.r.'i 
1.(11 

i.f*M 

1.144 

1,(IK2 

1.16(1 

1,1.'6 

1.046 

l,(Mi4 

94t) 

«i4 

9'.'4 

868 

877 


15,482 


•  Includes  data  tor  Inst  part  of  June  In  11  States. 

« Includes  265.000  beneficiaries  tn  oompenjwble  stilus 

as  of  \\:\T.  31,  1M«.  who  niiiM  I""  i.uUidrd  in  the  t  Id 
count  of  bcniflciaries. 


AOfZit 
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Tablk  2 


Calendar  quarter 


April-June  1959 

July-Septi'mb*r  1989... 
October- Dewmber  1959 

January-March  1980 

April-June  IWW 

15  months..... — 


AveraRe 
weekly 
niinitM^r 
of  bene- 
ficiaries 


Benefit 
costs 


MiBiont 

$105 

105 

101 

89 

80 


If  the  present  TUC  program  were  ex- 
tended to  run  off  an  estimated  265,000  bene- 
ficiaries In  compensable  status  as  of  March 
31,  1950,  these  beneflclarles  would  receive  an 
average  ot  8  weeks  of  benefits  at  an  average 
of  $31  per  week  for  a  total  of  about  149 
million. 

An  estimated  264.000  beneficiaries  would  be 
in  comperuable  status  as  of  September  30, 
1B59.  and  would  receive  an  average  of  6.8 
weeks  of  benefits  at  an  average  of  $31  per 
week  for  a  total  of  about  $46  million  In  run- 
off benefits  for  unemployment  after  this 
date. 

A  total  of  about  950,000  beneficiaries,  In- 
cluding those  hi  compensable  status  as  of 
March  31,  1950,  would  receive  an  average  of 
7.1  weeks  of  benefits  at  an  average  of  $31  per 
week  for  a  total  of  about  $210  million  If  the 
TUC  program  were  extended  6  months 
through  September  1959. 

A  total  of  about  1,800,000  beneficiaries 
would  receive  an  average  8.6  weeks  of  bene- 
fits at  an  average  of  $31  per  week  for  a  total 
of  $480  million,  if  the  TUC  program  were  ex- 
tended IS  months  through  June  1960. 

Extension  of  TUC  program — Part  B 

The  estimates  contained  in  part  A  were 
made  under  the  assumptions  specified  below : 

1.  Present  coverage  of  States  in  TUC  pro- 
gram: 17  States  with  full  State  and  Federal 
UI  participation.  14  States  with  UCPE  and 
UCV  participation  only;  and  6  States  with 
UCV  participation  only. 

2.  Assumed  State  Insured  unemployment 
levels  and  estimated  State  and  UCFE  exhaus- 
tions for  all  States  are  given  In  table  under 
section  4.    To  Include  UCV  exhaustions,  In- 
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crease  figures  In  this  table  by  3  percent  (UCV 
exoerience).  

3.  Sixty  percent  of  all  State  UI,  UCPE, 
UCX.  and  UCV  exhaustions  In  the  61  Stetes 
are  covered  under  the  TUC  program  In  the 
17  fully  participating  States,  14  UCFE.  UCX, 
and  UCV  participating  States  and  the  5 
UCV-only  participating  States  (current  ex- 
perience ) . 

4.  While  80  percent  of  covered  State  and 
Federal  UI  exhaustees  file  first  claims  imme- 
diately (current  experience)  the  remaining 
20  percent  file  first  claims  within  a  few 
weeks.  Thus  100  percent  of  covered  exhaus- 
tees are  assumed  to  file  soon  after  exhaust- 
ing regular  State  and  Federal  UI  programs. 

6.  Ninety-six  percent  of  first  claims  become 
beneficiaries  (estimated  figure  adjusted  from 
State  UI  experience  as  TUC  experience  is  too 
unstable) . 

6.  Probability  of  remaining  unemployed 
for  another  week  Is  96  percent. 

7.  Average  potential  duration  of  11  weeks 
of  benefits  per  beneficiary  based  on  one-half 
average  potential  duration  In  State  and  Fed- 
eral UI  programs.  (State  UI,  UCFE  experi- 
ence of  23.4  weeks  in  Octxiber-Decem- 
ber  1958.) 

8.  Average  weekly  benefit  amount  of  $31 
(current  TUC  experience  Is  slightly  below, 
but  Is  expected  to  Increase) . 

9.  These  assumptions  are  based  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  law  without  substan- 
tive amendment.  Any  change  in  the  rules 
for  determining  eligibility  for  TUC  benefits 
would  necessitate  revision  of  the  estimates. 


March  16 


Average 

Dunib4>r  of 
covered 
workers 

Percent 
of  toul 

District  of  Columbia  ........... 

4.'in.4A8 
1, 13.5.  H.'i0 

753.  H07 
1,  S<M.  489 
1. 953,  722 

6M!.4»vS 

73.380 

1.583.(V44 

6,23l.5»iO 

3.  aw.  0M2 

254.411 

389.  U88 

l.l 

Indiana                    .......•-. 

2.7 

1.8 

Al  ossachusptts.  .._...........•.  . 

3.7 

4.6 

M  Innosota.. ................ 

1.0 

Nt'va<ia        .....•.•••.......••.. 

.2 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  ......•..•••.•••.. 

3.7 
12.4 

7.7 

Rhode  Inland. .................. 

.6 

West  VirslnUi 

.9 

Total  iTUC) 

22,220,287 

6ZS 

Colorado    .•....•.••••.••••...•. 

S41.213 

7H.V3»» 
2,  791.  570 
2,634.9(12 

MU.616 

.8 

Connecticut  .................... 

1.9 

Illinois         

0.0 

Olitu 

0.2 

Wisconsin....................... 

2  0 

ToUl  (TED) 

7.4i$.a$l 

17.8 

Total  (TUC  and  TED)... 

at  $111$$$ 

70.0 

U.S.  totals 

4Z2M,aM 

100.  0 

8.    UI     COVniED     WOUCERS     IN     STATES     PABTICI- 
PATING    IN    THE    TUC    AND    TZ3>    PaOCRAMS 

The  following  table  indicates  that  62.5  per- 
cent of  the  covered  workers  under  the  UI 
program  In  the  United  States  are  in  the  17 
States  that  have  accepted  the  TUC  program 
and  that  an  additional  17.5  percent  are  In  the 
6  States  that  have  extended  their  own  laws 
to  provide  for  temporary  benefits  (TED). 


AvoraRe 

number  of 

Percent 

rovered 

of  totul 

workers 

AInbama 

5W.  ,Virt 

1.4 

Alaska ............. 

4f.94fl 

.1 

.\rkan."4U.s.... 

2f..'   H>3 

.6 

C^illfornLi 

3.H40  121 

9.1 

Delaware 

129.  522 

.3 

9.  sxHAUsnoNs  or  BXNErrrs  undcb  thi  tti 

AND    UCra   PBOCSAMS 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
UI-UCFE  exhaustions  that  occurred  in  the 
period  July  1,  1957.  to  July  31.  1958,  and 
each  month  thereafter  through  January 
1959.  Data  is  shown  for  the  total  United 
States  and  for  the  fully  participating  TUC 
States.  These  States  show  53.2  percent  of 
U.S.  total  UI-UCFE  exhaustions  during 
the  13-month  period  (July  1958  through 
July  1959)  and  an  average  of  57.8  percent  in 
the  6 -month  period  (August  1958  through 
January  1959). 

The  national  total  of  exhaustions  of  regu- 
lar benefits  averaged  approximately  100.000 
per  month  during  calendar  year  1957.  A 
sharp  rise  was  experienced  during  the  period 
January  to  July  1958,  reaching  a  peak  of 
284,550  exhaustions  in  July.  There  has  been 
some  decline  since  then  but  the  monthly 
figure  still  exceeded  200.000  In  December 
1958  and  January  1959.  No  significant 
change  Is  anticipated  until  April  when  the 
monthly  rate  of  exhaustions  under  the  UI- 
UCFE  programs  is  expected  to  decline  gradu- 
ally to  a  level  of  approximately  170,0(X)  In 
June  1059: 


Exhauationa  of  VI-TjCFE  benefits 


States 

July  1.  1957- 
July  31. 1958 

1958 

19.59. 
January 

Total, 
July  1,  1957- 

, 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Jaa.  31.  1959 

U.S.  total ^ 

4115.896 

Z55.032 

237.448 

224.335 

177.666 

213.056 

212.332 

3.436,766 

TUC  States: 

Alabama.. .  . 

SO.  169 

4.965 

22.9S2 

121.  S30 

7.  30<l 

9.045 

103.  245 

27.9S7 

79.940 

17f..822 

28.8«i 

4.  7M 

I2.'i,n51 

1.S7.  .'MHi 

14».«.i») 

30. 072 

23.742 

5,448 

201 

2.377 

13.  2n«i 

772 

&it; 

12.7(M 

3.009 

K.62H 

29.738 

3.2.58 

432 

11.708 

25.557 

25.421 

2.290 

4.593 

4,s»r 

190 

1,9I>0 

12,  ."»•» 

727 

9N'l 

8.2r>J 

2.9l>i 

27.  73'» 

2.  fi27 

347 

ll..')2"< 

2.5.071 

24.  .VH 

2.09S 

4,420 

286 

1.687 

15.(r72 

701 

975 

6,737 

4.030 

8.297 

Ifi,  72«'i 

2.347 

341 

11,.V.2 

23,879 

22,478 

l,9.'i5 

6.011 

3, 872 
32S 

1.  2l->9 
13.415 

attj 

74tl 

.\37l 

2.900 

6.083 

15.  108 

Z3VH 

308 

8,3<r2 

19.940 

20.907 

1.594 

3.567 

4,646 

323 

1.728 

16^414 

or.3 

843 

fi.««I 

3.876 

7.872 

18.671 

3.902 

4.59 

11.439 

23,371 

22,  tV* 

2.0-29 

3.575 

4.864 

335 

1.750 

14.740 

742 

738 

6,183 

3,7«& 

7.862 

12.198 

2.9.53 

464 

11.008 

22.2«» 

18,973 

2.055 

3.606 

77.200 

6^625 

33.702 

207.076 

II  416 

Alaska 

Arkansas  

ralifornia 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

14  879 

Indiiina 

14'.t  103 

.M.vyland ............... 

48,  513 

MtMsachiKsetts 

I25.0('>2 

Michigan 

297  ("•2 

Minnesota 

40  377 

.Nevada 

7  i;<2 

.N'ew  Jers«>y ... . „..    . 

190  74H 

New  York 

297  530 

Pennsylvania ..... . 

280  021 

Rhole  f>i|:ind 

4Z  tCtS 

West  VlTRlnLa 

48.230 

Total 

1.11I».S98 
.53.2 

150.  348 
59.0 

138.021 
58.  1 

120,  504 
80.  4 

100.  443 
59.9 

128.  f 40 
W).  4 

113.  .521 
53.5 

1  883  375 

Percent.  U.S.  total ^.  „ 

54.8 

10.    NEW   BENEFICIARIZS   UNDER  THE  TEMPORARY 
UNEMPLOYMENT     COMPENSATION      PROGRAM 

From  the  beginning  of  the  TUC  program 
on  June  19.  1958.  to  January  31.  1959.  a 
total  of   1,296.141  different  individuals  have 


received  benefits  under  the  temporary  un- 
employment compensation  program.  The 
following  table  shows  Uie  number  of  new 
beneficiaries  by  month  for  the  17  States  fully 
participating  in  the  TUC  program. 


Also  Included  In  the  table  are  monthly 
figures  for  new  beneficiaries  In  the  8  to  14 
(varying  by  month)  States  which  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  TUC  program  with  regard  to 
all  Federal  (UCV,  UCFE,  and  UCX)  programs. 
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C-f^^tm  rs4  TTtn  tkML«««   f^^t^m  . 


mjr«»     i^aOi^'KT 


%#*•        Ct-kAn  Iror        tirill       ^Va 


1959 
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A  total  of  20.213  different  Individuals  re- 
ceived benefits  In  these  States  for  the  period 
June  1958  to  January  1959.  In  addition  ap- 
proximately 8,450  persons  who  exhausted 
UCV  claims  received  TUC  benefits  In  the 
5  states  which  participate  In  the  TUC  pro- 


gram only  with  respect  to  UCV  exhaustions. 
These  five  States  have  their  own  temporary 
benefit  (TED)  programs  which  cover  UI  and 
UCFE-UCX  exhaxistees. 

It   is   estimated   that   116,(X)0  new  bene- 
ficiaries will  receive  their  first  TUC  payment 


in  February  and  121,000  additional  persons 
will  receive  a  first  payment  in  March.  Thus, 
by  the  time  the  TUC  program  terminates  on 
March  31,  1959.  approximately  1,533.000  dif- 
ferent persons  will  have  received  at  least  one 
weekly  payment  under  the  TUC  program. 


New  TUC  beneficiarie$  June  1968  to  January  1959 


8(«t«S 


Alabama 

AhL«ka 

.\rkuusM ..A... 

('..lifornia 

|><  lawure 

District  al  Columbia. 

Indiana 

.Maryland 

Mikwieiiuflptta.... 

Mlrtilgau 

Minnesota 

.Sevada 

New  Jersey 

Sew  Vork , 

I'mnsxlvanta......... 

KiMMie  Island . 

West  Vlnrtitia 


ToUl 

«  to  14  SUtes  paytnc  on  UCV  and  I'CFR  exh^uslkios 

oiilv .    .    -     

5  .States  pajring  UCV  exbaustlons  only  (ap|>rj»imate 
nrure) 


Urand  total. _. 


11.  BiHAUvnoNs  or  aawarfw  umoci 

TUC    PaOCRAM 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
individuals  who  have  exhausted  their  bdneflU 
under  the  TUC  program  from  July!  1958 
through  January  1959.  The  nvunber  ol  such 
Individuals  was  612.752  and  thU  figlire  Is 
expected  to  reach  approximately  SOO.ODO  by 


1958 


Jane-July  August 
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3U2 
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27.463 
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.500 
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.5.-18 
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46.  549 
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16,  .159 

141.447 

5,233 

7,  349 
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32,8.'W 

68.971 
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28,283 

2,846 

122.729 

237,  .385 

IK.5.902 

22,846 

35,703 


1.367,478 

20,213 

8.460 


1, 296, 141 


the  end  of  the  program  on  April  1,  1959.  It 
Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  approximately 
250.000  Individuals  whose  benefits  will  ceaae 
because  of  the  termination  of  the  TUC  pro- 
gram. Thus  there  will  have  been  a  total  of 
approximately  1,050,000  individuals  whose 
TUC  benefits  ceased  because  of  exhaustion 
of  benefits  or  termination  of  the  program. 

Fjhau$Uona  oj  benefits  under  the  TUC  program 


As  Indicated  In  section  6  of  this  report, 
the  total  number  of  beneficiaries  under  the 
TUC  program  through  March  1959  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  1.533.000. 

Thus  two  out  of  every  three  TUC  benefici- 
aries were  or  will  be  still  unemployed  when 
their  benefits  under  the  program  are  ex- 
hausted. 
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176  338       203       206       202 
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2,761    1,515    1.944i     8.291 


8, 971  37, 060  124, 670  161, 79B  95, 670.97. 844:93, 0071612, 752 


la.    CHARACTERISTICS    OF   TUC    CLAUCAMJtS 

There  Is  very  UtUe  InformaUon  cur^ntly 
available  on  the  characteristics  of  claimants 
under  temporary  programs.  Because  of  our 
urging,  all  but  2  of  the  22  States  which  have 
complete  temporary  programs  are  going  to 
conduct  studies,  but  most  of  these  wl^l  not 
be  completed  unUl  after  the  progrank  has 
ended.  Only  10  States  have  submitted  any 
material  so  far  and  some  of  this  Is  I  frag- 
mentary. J 

While  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  spotty  information  available  it  Is 
probable  that  there  Is  little  real  dilTtrence 
between  the  claimants  under  TUC  and!  those 
under  the  regular  programs  that  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  Industry  from  whence  the 
claimants  came.  In  other  words,  differences 
between  TUC  claimants  and  regular  claim- 
ants as  far  as  sex,  occupations,  and  geographic 
locations  are  concerned  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  industry,  and 
when  It  held  lU  layoffs.  (Industries  which 
laid  off  early  In  the  recession  are  more  )iighly 
represented  In  the  TUC  programs  because 
claimants  had  been  unemployed  long  ehough 
to  exhaust  their  regular  benefits.) 


In  addition  to  differences  which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  industry,  it  appears  that  TUC 
claimants,  particularly  men.  tend  to  be  older 
than  do  claimants  under  the  regular  pro- 
grams. 

The  most  significant  data  so  far  comes  from 
New  York  and  Illinois.  In  New  York  a  higher 
proportion  of  TUC  claimants  than  of  regular 
claimants  come  from  the  metals,  machinery, 
and  transportation  equipment  industries;  a 
higher  proportion  are  in  upstate  New  York; 
and  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  are  males. 

In  Illinois  there  seemed  to  be  no  significant 
differences  between  the  temporary  and  regu- 
lar beneficiaries  although  proportionately 
there  were  somewhat  more  temporary  bene- 
ficiaries from  the  primary  metals  and  elec- 
trical machinery  industries,  and  a  somewhat 
higher  proportion  of  women. 

The  data  from  the  other  States  Indicate 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  temporary 
claimants  vary  widely  from  State  to  State, 
probably  depending  upon  the  Industrial  com- 
position of  the  State,  the  types  of  workers 
employed,  the  extent  to  which  specific  indus- 
tries were  affected  by  the  recession,  and  the 
timing  and  duration. 


At  least  two  States,  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island,  believe  their  data  indicate  that  many 
temporary  claimants  are  not  firmly  attached 
to  the  labor  market — that  there  U  a  heavy 
proportion  of  older  workers  drawing  pen- 
sions. 

13.    STATUS    or    TUC    BENDTf    FUNDS     AND     TUC 
BENETTT  PAYMENTS  BY  STATE 

Benefit  payments  from  the  beginning  of 
the  TUC  program  through  January  1959 
have  totaled  $359,693,196.  Estimated  ben- 
efits to  be  paid  In  February  and  March 
equal  $74  million,  making  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $434  million  which  will  have 
been  expended  for  TUC  benefits  during  the 
10  months  prior  to  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram on  March  31,  1959. 

Table  A  which  follows  shows  the  monthly 
rate  of  TUC  benefit  expenditures  including 
estimates  for  February  and  March  1959. 
This  table  Indicates  that  approximately  $206 
million  of  the  $640  million  appropriation  for 
benefits  will  remain  unexpended  at  the  end 
of  the  program. 

The  following  table  B  provides  the  distri- 
bution   of    TUC    benefit    expenditures    by 
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states  and  by  montha  from  June-July  1958 
to  January  1959.  The  table  shows  that  five 
States,  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 
California,  and  Michigan,  paid  out  75  per- 
cent of  all  TUC  funds. 

The  average  duration  of  benefits  under 
the  TUC  program  has  been  9  weeks  and  the 
average  weekly  benefit  amount,  $31. 

Tabl«  a. — Status  of  TUC  benefit  punda 

Congressional        appropriation 

for  TUC  benefits $«40,  000.  000 

Payments: 

J\ine ,-  57,  935 

July -- 41,  362.  585 

August 65.  194.  528 

September 71.  124.540 


Table  A. — Statua  of  TUC  heneftt  funds. — CJon. 

Payments: 

October $54,827,087 

November -      39, 829.  607 

December .-«      45.497,034 

January 41,  173,  887 

Total .'     868.868. 903 

Febr\iary '  38. 000. 000 

March >  37.  000.  000 

Total r^«W.  866.  908 


Balance    available    from    con- 
gressional  appropriation 200.133,097 

*  Estimates  based  on  trends  of  Initial  and 
continued  claims  filed  through  Feb.  21.  1959. 


Benefit  paymenfa  by  Sfafea  under  the  TUC  program 
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Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  committee  to  urge  the 
membership  of  the  House  to  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  5640.  which  would  provide  for  the 
phasing  out  of  a  program  we  passed 
last  year  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

What  we  did  a  year  ago.  I  am  sure  you 
will  recall,  was  pass  a  law  which  took  into 
recognition  the  facts  that,  flist,  persons 
were  drawing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; second,  their  entitlements  to  pay- 
ments were  nearing  an  end;  and  third, 
they  had  not  regained  employed  status. 
This  legislation  at  the  Federal  level  re- 
flected the  fact  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures were  not  then  in  session.  Inas- 
much as  unemployment  compensation 
has  been  viewed  to  date  as  an  area  in 
which  the  State  determines  the  amount 
of  benefits  and  the  periods  for  which  the 
benefits  are  available,  it  was  somewhat 
unusual  for  the  Congress  to  take  even 
temporary  action  in  this  field. 

But.  I  repeat,  because  the  respective 
State  lesislatures  were  not  in  session, 
we  did  take  action  and  we  did  pass  a 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
rrogram.  We  provided  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  over  $665  million,  to 
take  care  of  this  temporary  program. 

We  did  not  apply  any  means  test  what- 
ever. We  did  it  within  the  framework 
of  the  existing  State  administered  pro- 
grams and  In  the  way  that  unemploy- 
ment   compensation    must    be    admin- 


istered; namely,  on  the  basis  of  giving 
a  man  unemployment  insurance  for 
which  he  pays  while  he  works  through 
a  tax.  Of  course,  it  is  a  tux  paid  in 
fact  by  his  employer.  It  is  money  which 
otherwise  might  be  used  to  pay  him  an 
Increased  wage.  It  might  otherwise  be 
used  to  pay  dividends.  It  might  other- 
wise be  used  for  business  expansion.  It 
might  othenfc'ise  be  used  to  afford  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer.  But  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  charge  against  the  product 
Of  that  man's  work  and  it  is  used  to  buy 
unemployment  compensation. 

A  year  ago  we  provided  for  1  year  a 
temporary  supplementation  of  the  avail- 
ability of  that  program  provided  the 
States  determined  they  wanted  to  ac- 
cept it  on  a  loan  basis  and  would  repay 
the  Federal  advances  by  the  imposition 
of  an  increased  tax.  If  necessary,  upon 
the  employers  of  their  State.  That  is  the 
law  today.  It  Is  that  law  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  terminate  on  April  1. 

What  your  conmilttce  has  done,  and 
why  it  is  liefore  you  at  the  moment,  is  to 
prepare  a  bill  and  to  recommend  its 
passage  to  provide  an  extension  beyond 
April  1  so  that  unemployed  persons  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  In  the  phasing-out  pe- 
riod may  continue  to  draw  benefits  under 
this  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation program.  We  are  here  providing 
that  until  those  persons'  rights  under 
the  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation law.  as  it  is  today,  have  expired, 
this  law  will  continue  provided  that 
those  payments  are  received  by  July  1, 
1959. 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  coounittee 
colleague. 

Mr.  MASON.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  opposed  any  extension  of  this  temr^- 
rary  unemployment  compensation.  I  did 
agree  finally  to  this  tapering  off.  or 
feathering  off.  as  It  is  called,  so  that  it 
would  not  end  abruptly.  But  I  insisted 
that  no  new  laeneflciaries  should  be 
placed  on  the  rolls  after  April  1. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  know  that  he 
has  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  legislatures 
of  practically  all  the  States  are  In  session 
at  this  moment.  They  may  pass  legis- 
lation, if  they  so  desire,  which  would 
further  continue  or  increase  the  benefits 
under  the  unemployment  compensation 
programs  In  effect  In  the  respective 
States. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  no  new  appropriations 
will  be  required  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
new  appropriations  will  be  required.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  committee  chair- 
man pointed  out,  the  total  C06t  of  the  bill 
we  passed  last  year  including  that  which 
will  be  authorized  in  this  legislation  is 
approximately  $135  million  less  than  we 
anticipated  the  cost  would  be  last  year. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  to  Join  in  voting 
for  Its  passage  today. 

Experience  under  the  temporary  un- 
employment compensation  program  has 
found  that  17  States  have  fully  partici- 
pated in  the  program.  These  17  States 
have  52.5  percent  of  the  workers  covered 
under  the  unemplosrment  insurance  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  five  States  have  ex- 
tended benefits  entitlement  under  tem- 
porary programs  within  the  framework 
of  their  existing  State  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  from  our  study 
of  the  economic  indicators  that  measure 
the  health  of  our  economy  that  the  Na- 
tion is  well  on  the  way  to  recovery  from 
the  downward  adjustment  of  last  year. 
We  find  that  compared  with  a  year  ago 
we  have  700.000  more  people  working  and 
400,000  fewer  people  unemployed.  We 
find  the  index  of  industrial  production 
at  143  compared  to  133  in  1958  and  such 
other  economic  indicators  as  car  load- 
iners  and  personal  Income  rising.  I  cite 
these  evidences  of  economic  resurgence 
not  in  disregard  of  unemployment  levels 
that  in  my  judgment  continue  to  be 
too  high.  Instead,  I  have  referred  to 
them  as  indications  of  the  economic 
growth  that  is  ahead. 

If  this  TUC  program  extension  Is  to 
be  effective,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
legislation  be  enacted  by  April  1  of  this 
year.  Accordingly.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
we  can  pass  this  legislation  at  this  time 
so  as  to  permit  consideration  of  the 
measure  in  the  other  body.  To  those 
who  would  like  to  do  more  in  the  areas 
of  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  scheduled  to  begin  hearings  on  this 
subject  on  April  7.  j 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Karstkn).  j 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJe:tlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  III  the 
opening  statements,  the  gentleman  irom 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills)  and  the  geintle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SniFSOifl 
have  very  well  and  completely  ex- 
plained the  intent  and  scope  ofl  the 
legislation  before  the  House  at  this 
time. 

It  is  intended  to  phase  out  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation 
program  and  is  limited  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  eligible  to  apply  and 
file  vailid  claims  before  April  1,  |1959. 
We  have  received  two  estimates  as  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  involved. 
The  first  estimate  was  265,000.  Later 
the  Labor  Department  revised  those 
figures  to  about  405.000.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, is  silent  with  reference  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unemployed,  whl^  is 
estimated  at  something  in  excess  or  4^ 
million. 

Under  this  legislation  the  temporary 
compensation  program  will  enter  the 
phasing-out  stage  on  April  1.  and  It  will 


terminate  completely  on  June  30, 


lifter 


which  no  additional  pasmients  msy  be 


made.    The  figures  compiled  by  Uu 


State-insured  unemployment  level  and 
January  1969;  eati 


De- 


partment of  Labor  disclose  that  the 
average  benefit  period  under  this  phas- 
ing-out process  will  amoimt  to  about  6 
weeks.  In  some  cases  the  benefit  period 
would  be  perhaps  as  little  as  1  week. 

Many  have  asked  me  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  selected 
June  30  as  the  date  to  end  this  program. 
Some  have  asked  me  whether  on  that 
date  it  is  expected  unemployment  will 
show  a  substantial  decrease.  This  un- 
fortunately is  not  the  case,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  must  report  that  the  date  June 
30  is  simply  an  arbitrary  date. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  the  inquiries 
I  have  received  by  quoting  official  esti- 
mates of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  estimates  which  have  l>een  projected 
through  October  1959  show  that  unem- 
ployment will  continue  at  abnormally 
high  rates  and  that  exhaustion  of  bene- 
fits under  the  various  State  programs 
will  also  continue  at  high  levels.  The 
Department  of  Labor  predicts  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  1960  monthly  insured  un- 
employment will  be  approximately  2.1 
million  as  compared  with  2.25  million 
in  1959.  As  a  result  of  the  expected 
high  levels  of  insured  unemployment, 
the  Department  of  Labor  predicts  that 
exhaustions  of  benefits  from  April 
through  September  1959  will  average 
190.000  a  month. 

In  October  we  will  still  be  at  the  very 
high  level  of  195.000  exhaustions,  and 
only  after  that  does  the  Department  ex- 
pect employment  conditions  will  signi- 
ficantly improve. 

I  should  like  to  Include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  official  estimates  and 
predictions  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  this  point: 


Stale  Ur  and  UCFR  exhauationa— actual,  July  1956- 
rtated,  February  1969- June  1960 


Month  la  fiscal  year 

8tat4?-la«urp(l 
mlUloiu) 

inemployment  (In 
,  flsau  yvar— 

Bute  ri  and  UCFE  exhaustions  (In 
thousands),  TMaX  year— 

1057 

1068 

lose 

1060 

1057 

1058 

1050 

1060 

July    

1  106 
1.046 
.977 
.8n8 
1.004 
1.277 
1.727 
1.710 
1.S80 
1.4M 
1  338 
1.230 

1.261 

1483 

2.176 
1.876 

i.nse 

1.7.18 

2.088 

2.491 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

2.S 

11 

2.1 
1.0 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
2.1 
3.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.2 
2.1 
1.0 

86.6 

88.1 

73.6 

73.8 

70.4 

73.8 

106.7 

05.2 

112.6 

115.1 

106.5 

02.5 

06.0 

01.6 

82.0 

04.5 

84.4 

110.6 

147.1 

145.5 

191.4 

231.2 

236.8 

254.0 

285.4 

255.0 

237.4 

224.3 

177.7 

213.1 

212.4 

105 

200 

195 

175 

170 

210 

August ....... .... ... 

I.W 
1.161 
1.218 
1.402 
2.087 
2.846 
S.113 
3.244 
3.271 
2  057 
2.643 

190 

8cpt4'mher. ......... .......... 

195 

196 

November. .. , 

December.................... 

155 
165 

J."i!iuary.. .................... 

170 

February..................... 

150 

March   ' 

155 

April 

I.IO 

Way 

140 

Jtuie 

130 

Ftacftl  year  total 

1.284 

3.108 

2.25 

2.1 

1.094.1 

1.768.7 

2,640 

2,005 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  unem- 
ployed can  take  much  comfort  in  these 
statistics.  Instead  of  a  return  to  normal 
levels  of  employment  this  summer  we 
can  expect  to  see  continued  serious  un- 
employment over  the  next  several 
months.  In  my  opinion,  if  sound  reasons 
exist  to  extend  this  program  to  June  30, 
the  same  reasons  could  and  should  be 
applied  to  extend  the  program  until  at 
least  October  after  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  anticipates  employment 
conditions  will  improve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  oppose  this  bill 
because  it  contains  a  little  good.  I  do 
not  support  it  enthusiastically  because 
it  falls  far  short  of  any  effective  relief 
for  the  thousands  of  persons  the  De- 


partment of  Labor  predicts  will  exhaust 
their  imemplosmfient  benefits  under  State 
laws  over  the  next  several  months.  I 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  legislation, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  can  be  im- 
proved In  the  other  body. 

Before  long  the  Congress  must  face 
up  to  the  real  problem  of  bringing  our 
basic  unemployment  insurance  system  up 
to  date.  If  last  year  we  had  enacted  the 
proposed  Federal  Standards  bill,  we 
would  not  now  be  faced  with  the  need 
for  another  emergency  action.  If  we 
fail  to  en|ict  such  a  bill  at  this  session 
of  Congress  we  will  be  faced,  in  the  fu- 
ture, with  similar  demands  for  emer- 
gency action  whenever  imemployment 
reaches  disturbing  levels.    My  colleague. 


Representative  Machrowicz,  of  Michi- 
gan, and  I — with  the  announced  support 
of  more  than  130  Members — have  intro- 
duced bills  for  a  reasonable  set  of  Fed- 
eral standards  which  would  provide 
benefit  rates  of  realistic  levels  and  for 
39  weeks — such  benefits  to  be  available 
to  all  covered  workers  regardless  of  the 
level  of  unemployment  or  the  decision 
of  any  given  State  to  participate  in  a 
temporary  program.  The  misery  of  an 
unemployed  worker's  family  does  not 
depend  upon  the  number  of  imemployed 
nor  on  the  State  in  which  he  resides. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Machrowicz]. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  merely  to  make 
clear,  as  has  already  been  done  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Karsten] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  this 
is  by  no  means  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram but  a  mere  tapering  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  today 
merely  a  continuation  of  temporary  un- 
emplojrment  compensation  benefits  for 
an  estimated  265,000  unemployed  work- 
ers for  an  average  of  about  6  weeks  after 
AprU  1. 

Under  the  procedural  rule  which  al- 
lows no  amendment  to  be  made  In  this 
measure  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
and  recognizing  that  without  its  passage 
these  265,000  unemployed  workers  would 
be  cut  off  on  the  April  1  termination  date 
of  the  current  TUC  law,  I  hope  the  bill 
is  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  al- 
most 2  million  men  and  women  who 
are  out  of  work  and  who  have  exhausted 
all  their  unemployment  benefits  or  were 
never  eligible  for  any  benefits.  This  bill 
does  nothing  for  them. 

In  fact  it  provides  no  improved  bene- 
fits or  extended  weeks  of  coverage  for 
4y2  million  of  the  currently  unemployed. 
And  It  will  not  help  a  single  one  of  the 
estimated  10  to  12  million  men  and 
women  who  will  become  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  after 
April  1  and  during  the  next  12  months  at 
various  times  and  for  substantial  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  12  months 
beginning  April  1,  1959,  the  Labor  De- 
partment expects  an  additional  2.125,000 
of  the  unemployed  to  completely  exhaust 
their  unemployment  benefits.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  include  those  most  unfortu- 
nate among  the  unemployed  who  are  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance  and 
receive  no  benefits  at  all.  Of  the  approx- 
imately 2  million  unemployed  who  are 
not  now  receiving  benefits  slightly  more 
than  half  are  from  uncovered  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29  of  this 
year  when  I  joined  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Karsten]  and  about 
130  other  colleagues  to  introduce  H.R. 
3457,  the  Federal  standards  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill,  I  said: 

It  may  weU  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  shall 
have  to  provide  for  some  extension  of  the 
temporary  unemployment  compensation  bUl 
which  is  now  due  to  expire  April  1,  1959. 

*  *  *  But  such  extension,  if  made,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  substitute  for 
action  on  this  substantial  and  permanent 
Improvement  in  the  entire  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  system. 
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with  an  the  good  will  and  bard  work  of 
which  the  86th  Ckingreas  and  the  American 
people  are  capable  In  the  next  3  years,  large- 
scale  unemployment  U  all  too  Uliely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  problem. 

And  I  called  attention  to  the  role  of 
advancing  technology,  Including  auto- 
mation and  of  corporation  pricing  pol- 
icies in  relation  to  our  continuing  mass 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
last  Thursday  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment witness  confirmed  my  fears  about 
stubborn  hard  core  unemployment.  It 
is  still  with  us.  Recovery  in  emplosonent 
and  in  the  reduction  of  unemployment 
are  lagging  far  behind  the  expansion  of 
production. 

For  example,  the  Department  reports 
that  manufacturing  output  in  January 
of  tills  year  "was  within  1.2  percent  of 
prerecession  production  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1957.  which  manufacturing 
employment  was  still  6.5  percent  below 
the  average  for  that  quarter." 

And  we  learned  this  revealing  fact 
regarding  our  1959  economic  situation: 
In  January  1959  unemployment  In  the 
whole  econcxny  was  40  percent  higher 
than  in  the  prerecession  last  quarter 
of  1957  although  employment  was  about 
the  same  if  all  figures  were  seasonally 
adjusted. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  our  industrial  plant,  includ- 
ing autimiatlon.  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  labor  force  continues  to 
expand  even  during  the  recession. 

We  are  therefore  not  only  continually 
able  to  produce  more  goods  with  fewer 
workers  but  we  have  continually  more 
men  and  women  for  whom  jobs  must  be 
provided  or  unemployment  will  increase. 
Our  economy  is  not  expanding  fast 
enough  to  supply  these  Jobs. 

For  this  reason  the  work-force  side  of 
our  economy  will  present  no  picture  of 
emerging  health  in  the  year  ahead. 
While  the  production  picture  is  improv- 
ing gradually,  the  unemployment  pic- 
ture improves  at  an  excruciatingly 
slow  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ignore  these 
basic  facts  about  our  luiemployment 
problem.  It  would  be  irrespwrisible  and 
economically  stupid  of  us  to  be  guided 
by  the  mirage  of  production  perform- 
ance and  stock  prices  in  our  decisions 
here  on  this  floor  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  Nation. 

The  Labor  Department  figures  show, 
that  even  allowing  for  the  recovery 
which  the  administration  expects^jabout 
190,000  people  a  month  will  run  out  of 
benefits  and  still  be  without  jobs  right 
on  through  this  recovery  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  here  in  January 
and  I  say  again  today,  we  cannot  do  the 
whole  Job  of  putting  idle  men  and  ma- 
chines and  capital  back  to  work  through 
Improvements  In  our  imemployment 
compensation  system.  We  need  a  whole 
kit  of  measures  to  do  that — measures  on 
which  I  hope  the  86th  Congress  will  act 
courageously  in  the  criUcal  months 
ahead.  But  we  can  do  a  part  of  this 
job  by  increasing  benefit  levels,  extend- 
ing the  weeks  of  coverage,  covering  ad- 
ditional people,  and  providing  for  rein- 
surance to  reaUsticaUy  help  cushion  the 


blows  of  the  kind  of  recession  we  are 
now  undergoing.  Had  the  Federal 
standards  bill  been  enacted  In  the  last 
Congress  we  could  now  look  forward, 
beginning  July  of  this  year,  to  Its  sub- 
stantial material  aid  to  millions  of  un- 
employed and  to  its  significant  assist- 
ance to  recovery  by  way  of  circulation 
of  fast  moving  dollars  In  the  communi- 
ties where  sales  most  need  stimulation. 

We  have  this  measure  before  us  which 
goes  just  a  little  way  to  help.  I  hope 
it  passes.  If  It  comes  back  to  conference 
from  the  Senate  I  hope  our  conferees 
and  the  Members  from  the  other  body 
in  conference  will  reform  it  to  meet  the 
awesome  need  of  the  currently  unem- 
ployed and  of  those  who  will  become 
unemployed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  proposed  Federal  standards  legisla- 
tion. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress subsequently  this  year,  with  the 
Inescapable  lesson  of  the  inadequacy  of 
temporary  measures  and  the  hupe  hard 
fact  of  continuing  mass  unemployment, 
will  act  to  substantially  stren^hen  that 
massive  bulwark  of  personal  dignity  and 
economic  stability  which  is  our  great 
Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  our 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  :t  is 
very  important  that  we  notice,  and  pay 
attention  to  and  evaluate  certain  un- 
usual phenomena  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  present  recession.  If 
you  analyze  objectively  the  present  re- 
cession you  will  find  one  significant 
factor  is  that  as  business  gets  better 
large  imemployment  still  remains.  You 
will  also  find  that  the  unemployment 
problem  in  this  recession  has  been  worse 
than  in  any  other  post-war  recession. 

You  will  also  And,  adjusted  for  sea- 
sonal factors,  that  unemployment  last 
August  reached  a  peak  of  7.5  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  During  the  recession 
period  in  1949-50  it  was  slightly  under 
7  percent  and  in  the  period  of  1953-1954 
It  barely  touched  6  percent.  More  alarm- 
ing, unemployment  has  remained  at  a 
high  level  despite  rising  business  activity. 

I  refer  to  the  August  figure  of  7.5  per- 
cent of  unemployment.  This  dropped  in 
November  1958  to  5.7  percent.  In  De- 
cember it  went  up  to  6  percent  and  in 
Januai-y  of  this  year  it  went  up  to  6.2 
percent. 

In  January.  4.700.000  persons  were  out 
of  work,  200,000  more  than  in  January  of 
1958.  with  our  gross  national  product 
higher  in  January  of  this  year  than  it 
was  in  January  last  year.  With  our  labor 
force  growing  all  the  time  to  get  unem- 
ployment In  1959  down  to  a  5  percent 
basis,  which  some  are  talking  now  as  a 
percentage  of  unemployment,  we  will 
have  to  live  with  but  which  is  a  sad  ad- 
mission of  defeat.  I  repeat,  with  our  labor 
force  growing  all  the  time  to  get  unem- 
ployment in  1959  down  to  5  percent  we 
will  have  to  add  another  2.200,000  jobs 
this  year.  Furthermore,  the  period  of 
unemployment  is  now  longer  than  in  past 


recessions.  The  layoffs  were  broader 
than  in  the  20-.  30-.  and  in  the  early 
40-year  groups,  due  mainly  to  seniority 
rights;  but  whenever  older  workers  have 
lost  jobs  they  find  it  harder  to  get  one 
back. 

Also,  as  unemployment  Increased,  the 
price  level  did  not  decrease,  but  In  fact. 
Increased. 

These  are  all  factors  that  are  going 
to  live  with  us.  In  a  number  of  our  States 
there  is  a  persistent  unemployment,  for 
example,  in  Michigan  because  of  auto- 
mobiles: in  Pennsylvania  mainly  because 
of  steel,  coal,  and  the  railroads;  in  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut.  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Ohio.  Maryland,  and  Alabama 
because  of  a  variety  of  hard  goods  indus- 
tries; in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and 
Rhode  Island,  chiefly  because  of  the  tex- 
tile indu-stry;  in  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Montana.  Colorado,  and  Minne- 
sota, because  of  the  mining  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  some  good. 
Like  those  who  have  preceded  me.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  pass.  I  am  aware  of 
certain  factors  and  intangibles  that  ex- 
isted, and  I  am  sorry  they  existed  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  should  have  been  ad- 
vocating the  extension  of  1  year.  While 
I  would  like  to  see  an  extension  for  1 
year,  nevertheless  this  bill  is  going  to  do 
some  good  for  anywhere  from  265.000 
unemployed  workers  to  405,000.  which- 
ever might  develop  between  now  and 
June  30. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  the  floor 
to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  we  have  a  persistent  unem- 
ployment situation  existing  In  our  coun- 
try that  we  cannot  Ignore  and  that  must 
be  given  early  consideration. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Mcm'bers  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
voting  for  this  extension  I  do  so  with 
great  reservation.  I  cap  only  favor  this 
bill  because  to  fail  to  do  so  would  doom 
any  extension  of  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  due  to  ex- 
pire March  31.  And  those  now  eligible 
for  39  weeks'  benefits  would  abruptly  find 
their  qualification  entitles  them  to  only 
26  weeks  of  benefits  after  March  31. 

This  bill  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  problems  of  depressed  labor  areas. 
Today,  unemployment  is  even  greater 
than  It  was  when  the  original  legi.«;lation 
was  enacted.  The  emergent  need  to  as- 
sist a  person  who  wants  but  caimot  find 
a  job  has  not  diminished.  Unemploy- 
ment has  increased.  Distressed  labor 
areas  have  grown. 

Employment  opportunity  has  not  kept 
abreast  of  the  increase  In  the  business 
cycle  since  the  end  of  the  1958  recession. 

We  cannot  ignore  mounting  unem- 
ployment. I  support  this  measure  with 
the  great  hope  that  we  shall  immediately 
set  out  to  overhaul  the  permanent  pro- 
gram of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  through  the  addition  of  mini- 
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mum  Federal  standards  which  the  States 
must  follow.  j 

Let  us  also  set  out  Immediately  to  face 
the  reality  that  there  is  large  scale  im- 
employment in  America.  Let  us  not  ap- 
proach this  problem  merely  from  a 
slandpoint  of  statistics.  Let  us  approach 
the  solution  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  people — people  and 
families  who  want  jobs  and  security  and 
not  merely  the  right  to  collect  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

We  must  take  a  realistic  approach  in 
the  search  for  a  vigorous  program  that 
will  provide  our  country  with  full  em- 
ployment and  full  production. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  unanimously  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  5640.  to  provide  a  continua- 
tion of  unemployment  benefit  payments. 

However,  I  would  like  to  state  my  opin- 
ion that  this  measure  is  unfortunately 
and  seriously  deficient  In  meeting  the  re- 
quiicments  of  the  current  situation,  and 
IL  extends  too  little  assistance  to  the 
families  of  the  more  than  ^Vt  million 
Americans  who  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  more  impor- 
tant in  scope  may  be  later  presented  to 
this  House,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that 
we  will  deal  with  any  legislation  this 
session  that  will  be  more  vitally  impor- 
tant in  nature  than  this  measure  we  are 
now  considering. 

This  unemployment  problem  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  morale  of  the 
American  people,  and  it  provides  an  un- 
happy comparison  of  what  the  Congress 
is  asked  to  do  in  helping  our  foreign  al- 
lies and  what  we  are  requested  to  do  to 
assist  millions  of  Americans  who  are  in 
desperate  need.  I  submit  that  none  of 
our  diplomatic  overtures,  military  aid 
supports,  or  foreign  assistance  programs 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  without 
the  backing  of  an  American  people  pos- 
sessed of  a  high  morale. 

I  further  submit  that  such  a  high  mo- 
rale cannot  be  asked  or  expected  of  our 
people  unless  the  actions  of  this  Con- 
gress convince  them  that  this  body  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  sufferings  and 
the  needs  of  our  our  United  States  citi- 
zens. We  have  no  right  to  request  our 
people  to  persevere  in  their  heavy  taxa- 
tion burdens  in  support  of  our  foreign  ob- 
jectives If  we  remain  indifferent  to  the 
unemployment  hardships  affecting  more 
than  4 '2  million  persons  here  at  home. 

Beyond  granting  a  very  limited  meas- 
ure of  help  to  a  comparatively  restricted 
few,  the  only  other  thing  this  current 
bill  does  is  to  emphasize  the  imperative 
necessity  for  basic  revision  of  the  whole 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
There  are  many  adequate  bills  for  this 
good  purpose  pending,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  will  deal 
patriotically  and  effectively  with  them 
before  further  distress  and  hardship  is 
imposed  upon  many  more  millions  of 
American  taxpayers  who  want  to  work 
but  can  find  no  employment  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  eve  of  the  birthday 
of  the  great  St.  Patrick,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  his  renowned  concern  for  the  needy 
aad  the  distressed,  I  mge  you  to  adopt 


this  bill,  as  a  temporary  measure,  with- 
out further  delay. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  H.R.  5640,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  time  during  which  certain  individ- 
uals may  continue  to  receive  temporary 
unemployment  compensation. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the 
time  from  April  1,  1959  to  July  1,  1959, 
during  which  unemployed  persons  who 
have  established  a  claim  to  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  before 
April  1  may  receive  such  payments. 

MANT    DRAWING   TEMPOEART    BENEFITS    IN 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  has  been  hard  hit 
by  the  current  recession,  there  were 
13,496  unemployed  persons  drawing  un- 
employment benefits  on  February  28  last 
under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958.  A  week 
later,  on  March  7.  1.647  new  claims  were 
initiated  imder  provisions  of  the  act. 
If  this  bill  is  not  passed  by  the  Congress. 
I  am  sure  that  more  than  15,000  unem- 
ployed persons  in  Massachusetts  alone, 
and  many  more  thousands  in  other  in- 
dustrial States,  will  be  cut  off  on  April 
1.  from  receiving  badly  needed  income 
for  their  families  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  pay- 
ments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  recession  and 
vote  with  me  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
support  H.R.  5640  to  extend  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
July  1.  1959.  I  regret  the  inadequate  na- 
ture of  this  legislation. 

It  makes  no  provisions  for  those  of  the 
unemployed  who  will  exhaust  their  rights 
under  SUte  laws  after  April  1,  1959,  or 
the  millions  of  unemployable  workers 
who  are  currently  unemployed. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Congress 
to  take  some  positive  steps  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  unemployed  and  recognize 
its  obligations  under  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS'  RE- 
TIREMEINT  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10)  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Self-Employed  In- 
dividuals' Retirement  Act  of  1959". 
Sic.  2.  Dkouctions  or  Amounts  Paid  as  Re- 
tirement Deposits. 

(a)  Adjustid  Oross  Incomx. — Section  62 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  adjusted  gross  income) 


Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Deduction  of  Amounts  Paid  as  Re- 
tirement Deposits. — The  deduction  allowed 
by  section  217." 

(b)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Part  Vn  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  additional 
itemized  deductions  for  Individuals)  Is  ^ 
amended  by  renumbering  section  217  as  sec-  ' 
tlon  218  and  by  Inserting  after  section  216 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  217.  Amounts  Paid  as  Retirement  De- 
posits. 

"(a)  General  Ruu:. — In  the  case  of  a  self- 
employed  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  amounts  paid  by  him  withla 
the  taxable  year  as  retirement  deposits. 
Any  amount  paid  by  an  individual  as  a  re- 
tirement deposit  on  or  before  the  15th  day  at 
the  fourth  month  following  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  may,  at  his  election  (made  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate),  be  treated  as  having  been 
paid  on  the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year. 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
beginlnng  after  he  attains  age  70. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Annual  UMrr. — Except  as  provided  in 
f>aragraph  ( 2 ) .  the  amount  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  to  any  self-employed  Indi- 
vidual for  any  taxable  year  shaU  not  exceed 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  lesser: 

"(A)  $2,500,  or 

"(B)  10  percent  of  his  net  earnings  from 
self-employment  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)>. 

"(2)  Annual  limit  rom  xntoviduals  at- 
taining AGE  60  before  i»s». — In  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  attained  age  50  before 
January  1.  1959.  the  annual  limit  for  the 
taxable  year  provided  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  Increased  by  one-tenth  for  each  full  year 
of  his  age  in  excess  of  50.  determined  as  of 
January  1, 1959. 

"(3)  LiFrnMK  limit. — The  aggregate 
amount  allowed  as  deductions  to  an  Indi- 
vidual under  subsection  (a)  for  all  taxable 
years  during  his  lifetime  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  20  times  the  maximum 
annual  deduction  allowable  if  the  annual 
limit  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  (com- 
puted without  the  application  of  paragraph 
(2) )  were  the  only  annual  limit. 

"(4)  LnxTiME  limit  for  participants  nr 
CERTAIN  EMPLOTxx  FLAMS. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who — 

"(A)  for  any  prior  taxable  year  has  re- 
ceived any  amount  under  an  employee  plan 
(as  defined   In  subsection    (c)(2)(B)),  or 

"(B)  at  the  close  of  the  Inmiediately  pre- 
ceding taxable  year,  has  nonforfeitable  rights 
In  any  such  plan. 

If  any  portion  of  such  amoimt  or  rights  la 
attributable  to  an  employer  contribution, 
the  lifetime  limit  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  computed  by  using  (in  lieu  of  20) 
a  lesser  niunber,  equal  to  20  reduced  by  the 
number  of  years' of  such  Individual's  service 
to  which  his  rights  under  such  plan  are 
attributable. 

"(c)   Self-Emploted  Individual  Defined. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'self-employed  individual* 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 
any  Individual  who  is  subject  to  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  under  section  1401  (Im- 
posing a  tax  on  self-employment  income), 
or  who  would  be  subject  to  such  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  but  for — 

"(A)  paragraph  (4)  (relating  to  ministers 
of  a  church  and  members  of  a  religious 
order)  or  paragraph  (5)  relating  to  physi- 
cians, etc.)  of  section  1402(c) ,  or 

"(B)  section  1402(b)(1)  (relating  to  re- 
duction of  net  earnings  for  wages  paid). 

"(2)  Individuals  ccvehed  by  certain  em- 
ployee plans. — 
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"(A)  In  Oenbul. — Notwlthatanding  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'self-employed  Individ- 
ual', with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  does 
not  include  an  individual — 

"(1)  who  during  such  taxable  year  re- 
ceives an  amount  any  portion  of  which  Is 
Attributable  to  an  employer  contribution 
under  an  employee  plan,  or 

"(11)  in  respect  to  whom  during  such  tax- 
able year  an  employer  contribution  is  made 
(or  treated  under  section  404(a)(6)  as  hav- 
ing been  made)  under  an  employee  plan, 
whether  or  not  such  individual's  rights  under 
the  plan  are  nonforfeitable. 

"(B)  Emplotex  plan  OEnNzo. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph and  subsection  (b)(4),  the  term 
'employee  plan'  means  — 

"(1)  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plan  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a),  or  an  annuity  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  401(a)(3),  (4),  (5), 
and  (6),  or 

"(11)  a  pension  plan  established  for  its  em- 
ployees by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  by  a  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  by  any 
organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
(relating  to  religious,  charitable,  etc.,  or- 
ganizations) which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  SOI  (a) . 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  refer- 
ences to  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
treated  as  Including  references  to  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939. 

"(d)  Net  Earnings  From  Sxlt-Emplot- 
MENT  DsriNED. — Por  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'net  earnings  from  self-employment' 
means  the  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment as  defined  in  section  1403(a),  but 
determined — 

"(1)  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  section  1402(c) ,  and 

"(2)  without  regard  to  items  which  are 
not  included  In  gross  income  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  deductions  properly 
allocable  to  or  chargeable  against  such  Items. 

"(e)  Retirement  Deposit  Defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'retirement 
deposit'  means  a  payment  in  money  to — 

"(1)  a  restricted  retirement  fund  (as  de- 
fined In  section  406(a) ) ,  or 

"(2)  a  domestic  life  Insurance  company 
(as  defined  in  section  801)  as  premiums  un- 
der a  restricted  retirement  policy  Issued  on 
the  life  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  the  case  of  premiums  described  in  para- 
graph (2),  only  that  portion  of  such  pre- 
miums which  (under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  Is  properly 
allocable  to  the  cost  of  restricted  retirement 
benefits  shall  be  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  section. 

"(f)   Restricted   Retirement   Policy    De- 

riNED. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'restricted  retirement  pol- 
icy' means  a  contract  (other  than  a  term 
insurance  contract)  which  is  an  annuity, 
endowment,  or  life  insurance  contract,  or 
combination  thereof — 

"(A)  issued  by  a  domestic  life  insurance 
company  (as  defined  In  section  801)  on  the 
life  of  the  taxpayer, 

"(B)  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
restricted  retirement  benefits,  and 

"(C)  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 3 ) . 

"(2)  Restricted  retirement  benefits. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  a  policy 
shall  be  treated  as  providing  restricted  re- 
tirement benefits  only  if  it  provides  that  the 
entire  value  of  the  policy  is  payable  In  one  or 
more  of  the  following  methods: 

"(A)  to  the  Insured  not  later  than  at  age 
70  Vi. 


"(B)  to  the  Insured  as  a  life  annuity 
(which  may  provide  for  a  minimum  term 
certain  not  extending  beyond  his  life  ex- 
pectancy), beginning  not  later  than  at  age 
70^. 

"(C)  to  the  Insured  and  his  spouse  as  a 
Joint  life  annuity  or  as  a  Joint  and  siirvlvor 
annuity  (which  may  provide  for  a  minimum 
term  certain  not  extending  beyond  the  in- 
sured's life  expectancy),  beginning  not  later 
than  the  time  the  Insured  attains  age  70'/^, 
or 

"(D)  to  the  Insured  (or.  In  the  event  of 
his  death,  to  his  beneficiary)  as  an  annuity 
certain  beginning  not  later  than  the  time 
the  Insured  attains  age  70  V2  and  not  extend- 
ing beyond  his  life  expectancy. 
No  annuity  shall  be  treated  as  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (B),  (C).  or 
(D)  if  It  provides  for  payments  which  (after 
annuity  payments  begin)  may  increase  for 
any  reason  other  than  dividends  or  Increases 
in  Investment  Income  allocable  to  the 
policy. 

"(3)  Restricted  retirement  policies 
must  be  nonassignable,  etc. — 

"(A)  In  general. — To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph,  a  policy — 

"(1)  shall  be  nonassignable,  and  no  person 
other  than  the  insured  shall  have  any  of  the 
Incidents  of  ownership,  and 

"(11)  shall  not  provide  for  life  Insurance 
protection  after  age  70  Vj. 

"(B)  Special  RULES. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1),  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account — 

"(1)  the  right  to  make  any  designation 
described  in  paragraph  ( 2 ) , 

"(11)  the  right  to  designate  one  or  more 
beneficiaries  to  receive  the  proceeds  payable 
In  the  event  of  death  of  the  insured  before 
he  attains  age  70  >4,  and 

"(ill)  any  designation  made  pursuant  to 
a  right  described  In  clause  (1)  or  (11). 

"(g)  Identepication  of  Policies  and 
Funds. — 

"(1)  Policies. — No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
amount  paid  as  a  premium  on  a  restricted 
retirement  policy  for  any  period  before  such 
policy  has  been  identified  as  such.  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(2)  Funds. — No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
amount  paid  to  a  restricted  retirement  fund 
by  any  individual  before  such  fund  has  been 
identified  as  such,  and  before  such  indi- 
vidual has  been  identified  as  a  participant  In 
such  fund.  In  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(h)   Pace- Amount  Certificates. — For 

purposes  of  this  title,  any  reference  to  a  re- 
stricted retirement  policy  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section  shall  be  treated 
as  Including  a  face-amount  certificate,  as 
defined  In  section  2(a)  (15)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  sec. 
80a-2).  Issued  after  December  31.  1954.  but 
only  If  such  certificate  provides  restricted 
retirement  benefits  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (f)(2)  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (f)(3).  With  respect 
to  any  face  amount  certificate  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  references  to  an  In- 
surance company  or  the  Insurer  in  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  78.  6047.  and  7207  shall 
be  treated  as  including  a  reference  to  the 
company  issuing  such  certificate. 

"(1)   Cross  References. — 

"(1)   For    taxation    of    amounts    received 
from  a  restricted  retirement  fund  or  policy, 
_see  section  78. 

"(2)  Por  provisions  relating  to  informa- 
tion requirements  with  respect  to  restricted 
retirement  funds  and  policies,  see  section 
6047." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  VII  is  amended   by 


striking  out  the  last  Item  and  Inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  217.  Amounts  paid  as  retirement  de- 
posits. 

"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 

Sac.  3.  Amounts  Received  From  Restricted 
RrriREMENT  Funds  or  Policies. 
(a)  OxNEaAL  Ruuc. — Part  n  of  subchap- 
ter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically 
Included  In  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  78.  Amounts  Received  From  Restricted 
Retirxment  Funds  or  Policies. 

"(a)    Restricted  Retirement  Funds. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  amounts  of  money  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  property  received 
from  a  restricted  retirement  fund  shall  be 
included  In  the  recipient's  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year  In  which  received. 

"(2)  Special  rules. — In  the  case  of  a  re- 
stricted retirement  fund — 

"(A)  Return  of  excess  contributions. — 
There  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income 
any  amount  received  which  has  become  an 
excess  contribution  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
allowance of  a  deduction  taken  with  respect 
to  amounts  paid  to  the  fund,  but  only  If 
such  excess  contribution  (and  the  Income 
attributable  thereto)  U  returned  as  provided 
In  section  405(c)(2)(D).  The  exclusion 
provided  by  this  subparagraph  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  Income  attributable  to  any  such  ex- 
cess contribution. 

"(B)  CoNTRiBirrioNs  known  to  be  exces- 
sivz.— If  at  any  time  an  Individual  know- 
ingly makes  contribution  to  one  or  more 
restricted  retirement  funds  In  excess  of  the 
amount  which  he  reasonably  believes  will 
be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  such  con- 
tributions for  the  taxable  year,  his  entire  In- 
terest in  all  restricted  retirement  funds  shall 
be  treated  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  as 
amounts  received  during  such  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Distribution  of  ANNurnis. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  no  amount  shall  be  Includible  In 
gross  Income  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of  an 
annuity  contract  from  such  fund.  If  such 
contract  and  the  distribution  thereof  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  405. 

"(3)  Prohibited  transactions.  ETC. — If  the 
trustee  of  a  restricted  retirement  fund  know- 
ingly engages  In  a  prohibited  transaction 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  405(d)(3)), 
the  memt>er  (or  members)  in  respect  of 
whom  such  transaction  occurred  shall  be 
treated  as  having  received.  In  his  taxable 
year  in  which  such  transaction  occurred,  his 
entire  Interest  In  the  fund.  The  period  for 
assessing  a  deficiency  for  any  taxable  year, 
to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  Interest  de- 
scribed In  the  preceding  sentence,  shall  not 
expire  before  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  Is  notified.  In 
such  manner  as  he  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, of  such  prohibited  transaction. 

"(4)  Basis. — The  adjusted  basis  of  any 
person  in  a  restricted  retirement  fund  shall 
be  zero. 

"(b)  Policies. — 

"( 1 )  General  rule. — Any  amount  received 
under  a  restricted  retirement  policy  shall  be 
taxable  under  section  72  (relating  to  an- 
nuities) with  the  modifications  set  forth  In 
paragraph  ( 2 ) . 

"(2)  Application  of  section  T2. — In  ap- 
plying section  72  for  purposes  of  paragraph 

(D  — 

"(A)   Section  72(e)  (3)  shaU  not  apply. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  section  72(e)(1) 
(B) ,  any  amount  received  before  the  annuity 
starting  date  shall  be  Included  In  the  re- 
cipient's gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  received  to  the  extent  that — 
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"(1)  «uch  amount,  plus  all  amounts  re- 
ceived by  all  persons  under  such  policies  and 
Includible  In  gross  Income  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, does  not  exceed 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amount  allowed  under 
section  217  with  respect  to  the  policy  for  the 
t.'.xable  year  and  all  prior  taxable  years. 
••(C)    In  computing — 

*•(  1 )  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums  or 
other  consideration  paid  for  the  (lollcy  for 
purposes  of  section  72(c)(1)(A)  (relating  to 
investment  In  contract) .  and 

"(ID  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other  con- 
sideration paid  for  purposes  of  section  72(e) 
(1MB)  (relating  to  certain  amounts  not  re- 
ceived as  an  annuity) . 

there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  any 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 217,  nor  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate) any  portion  of  the  premiums  or  other 
consideration  which  is  properly  allocable  to 
other  than  the  cost  of  restricted  retirement 
benefits  (Within  the  meaning  of  section  217 
(f)(2)).  Proper  ad  J  ustment  to  basis,  or  pre- 
miums or  other  consideration  paid,  shall  be 
made  for  advances  which  are  treated  as  In- 
cotr.e  under  paragraph  (3)  (B) .  and  shall  have 
been  repaid. 

"(3)  Special  rl'les  — In  the  case  of  a  re- 
stricted retirement  policy — 

"iA>  Proceeds  or  life  contracts  payable 
BY  REASON  OF  DEATH. — Paragraph  ( l )  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  that  amounts  received 
under  a  life  Insurance  contract  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  the  insured  exceed  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  such  contract  immediately 
before  the  death  of  the  Insured,  and  to  such 
extent  such  amounts  shall  be  treated  as  pro- 
vided In  section  101. 

"(B>  Burrowino.  purchase  of  insur- 
ance.— 

"(1)  If  during  any  taxable  year  ctf  the  In- 
sured any  part  of  the  value  of  the  policy  is 
borrowed  by  the  Insured  from  the  insurer,  the 
amount  so  borrowed  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  as  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Insured  under  the  policy  during 
such  taxable  year.  This  clause  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  borrowing  In  an  amount  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  annual  premium,  if  applied  to 
the  payment  of  such  premium  and  if  repaid 
In  full  within  12  months  after  the  due  date 
of  such  premltun. 

"(II)  If,  under  any  option  or  under  any 
other  arrangement  with  the  Insurance  com- 
psny,  any  amount  of  the  value  of  a  restricted, 
retirement  policy  Is  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  other  than  restricted  retirement  benefits 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  217(f)(2)), 
the  entire  cash  surrender  value  of  such 
policy  at  such  time  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived under  such  policy,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  value  Is  within  60  days  after  such 
time  irrevocably  converted  into  a  contract 
which  provides  only  such  restricted  retire- 
ment benefits. 

"(HI)  This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  borrowing  or  any  purchase, 
to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate  amount 
which  has  *>een  so  borrowed  or  applied  does 
not  exceed  the  cash  surrender  value  at  the 
lime  the  policy  (or  a  predecessor  policy) 
became  a  restricted  retirement  policy. 

"(C)  Assignment  of  contract. — If  during 
any  taxable  year  the  Insured  assigns  (or 
agrees  to  assign)  any  portion  of  the  value 
of  the  policy  In  violation  of  section  217(f)  (3). 
the  entire  cash  surrender  value  of  such 
policy  at  such  time  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 )  as  an  amount  received 
under  such  policy. 

"(D)  Taxation  of  cash  stmsENDEE  valui 
ON  dcatk  before  age  70%. — If  the  Insiired 
dies  before  he  attelns  age  70 "4.  the  entire 
cash  surrender  value  of  a  restricted  retire- 
ment policy  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  as  an  amount  received  under 


the  policy,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
value  Is  applied  to  provide  an  Immediate 
annuity  for  his  surviving  tpmuse  which  will 
be  payable  for  her  life  (or  for  a  term  certain 
not  extending  beyond  her  life  expectancy). 

"(c)    Computation  of  Tax. — 

"  ( 1 )  Amounts  to  which  subsection  ap- 
w-tES. — TblB  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
amounts  (other  than  dividends)  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  which  are  received 
by  any  person  while  the  self-employed  indi- 
vidual is  living  and  has  not  attained  age 
64'^  and  includible  In  such  person's  gross 
Income. 

"(2)  Income  to  be  spread  for  purposes  or 
computation  . 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  to  which  this  subsection  applies  re- 
ceived by  any  person  In  his  taxable  year 
equals  or  exceeds  $2.5(X).  the  Increase  In  his 
tax  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
amounts  are  received  shall  not  be  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  aggregate  Increase  in  taxes, 
for  the  taxable  year  and  the  4  Immediately 
preceding  taxable  years,  which  would  have 
resulted  if  Euch  amount  had  been  Included 
In  such  person's  gross  income  ratably  over 
such  taxable  years. 

"(B)  Period  wheke  deductions  have  been 
taken  for  less  than  4  YEARS. — If  thc  self- 
employed  individual  has  been  allowed  deduc- 
tions under  section  217  for  a  number  of  prior 
taxable  years  less  than  4,  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  applied  by  taking  Into  account  a 
number  of  taxable  years  immediately  preced- 
ing .the  taxable  years  in  which  the  amount 
was  so  received  equal  to  such  lesser  number. 

"(3)  Amounts  acgrbgating  less  than 
$2,500. — If  paragraph  (2)  does  not  apply  to  a 
person  for  the  taxable  year,  the  Increase  In 
tax  of  such  person  for  the  taxable  year  at- 
tributable to  the  inclusion  in  gross  income 
of  amounts  to  which  this  subsection  applies 
shall  be  110  percent  of  such  increase  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  this  paragraph). 

"(d)  Lump  Sum  Distributions  or  Entire 
Interest. — 

"(1)  Application  of  subsection. — This 
subsection  shall  apply — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual, if— 

"(1)  after  attaining  age  64>4  he  receives 
within  1  taxable  year  his  entire  interest 
under  all  his  restricted  retirement  funds 
and  policies, 

"(11)  he  has  been  allowed  deductions 
under  section  217  for  5  or  more  prior  taxable 
years  (whether  or  not  consecutive),  and 

"(ill)  no  person  has  theretofore  received 
any  amount  under  any  of  his  restricted  re- 
tirement funds  or  policies  (other  than  divi- 
dends on  such  policies ) ;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  estate  or  other  ben- 
eficiary of  a  decreased  self-employed  indi- 
vidual, If  there  Is  received  by  such  benefi- 
ciary within  one  taxable  year  such  benefi- 
ciary's entire  interest  under  all  restricted 
retirement  funds  and  policies  of  the  deceased. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  tax. — In  any  case  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  tax  attrib- 
utable to  the  amounts  so  received  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  so  received  shall  not  be 
greater  than  6  times  the  Increase  in  tax  re- 
stating from  the  Inclusion  in  gross  income  of 
the  recipient  of  20  percent  of  the  amount  so 
received  which  is  includible  in  gross  income. 

"(e)  Determination  of  Taxable  Income. — 
Notwithstanding  section  63  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  taxable  Income),  for  purposes  only 
of  computing  the  tax  under  this  chapter  at- 
tributable to  anK)unt8  Includible  in  gross 
Income  by  reason  of  this  section,  the  taxable 
Income  of  the  recipient  for  the  taxable  year 
of  receipt  (and  for  any  other  taxable  year  In- 
volved in  the  computation  under  subsection 
(c) )  shall  be  treated  as  being  not  less  than 
the  amount  by  which — 

"(1 )  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  so  in- 
cludible in  gross  income,  exceeds  _ 


"  ( 2 )  the  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed 
for  such  taxable  year  under  section  151  (re- 
lating 10  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions). 

In  any  case  in  which  the  preceding  sentence 
results  In  an  increase  In  taxable  Income  for 
any  taxable  year,  the  resulting  Increase  In 
the  taxes  imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any 
credit  under  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  (other 
than  section  31  thereof)  which,  but  for  this 
sentence,  would  be  allowable. 

"(f)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  Self-employed  individual. — The  term 
'self-employed  Individual*  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  allowed  a  deduction  un- 
der section  217  for  any  taxable  year. 

"  ( 2 )  Dividend.— The  term  'dividend'  means 
any  amount  received,  by  a  policyholder  of  a 
restricted  retirement  policy  in  his  capacity  as 
a  policyholder,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
dividend  or  similar  distribution. 

"(3)  Restricted  retirement  fund. — The 
term  "restricted  retirement  fund'  means  any 
fund  (including  a  predecessor  fund)  with 
respect  to  which  the  self-employed  Individual 
has  been  allowed  a  deduction  under  section 
217  for  any  taxable  year. 

"(4)  Restricted  retirement  policy. — The 
term  'restricted  retirement  policy'  means  any 
policy  (including  a  predecessor  policy)  with 
respect  to  which  the  self-employed  individual 
has  been  allowed  a  deduction  under  section 
217  for  any  taxable  year." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.^ 

(1)  Section  72 (m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cross  references)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Cross  References. — 

"  ( 1 )  For  special  rules  relating  to  amounts 
received  under  restricted  retirement  policies, 
see  section  78. 

"(2)  For  limitations  on  adjustments  to 
basis  of  annuity  contracts  sold,  see  section 
1021." 

(2)  Section  316(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  dividends)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  definition  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  term  'dividend'  as  used  in  section 
78  (relating  to  amounts  received  under  re- 
stricted retirement  funds  and  policies)  or  in 
section  217  (relating  to  deduction  for  retire- 
ment deposits) ." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — ^The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"Sec  78.  Amounts   received   from   restricted 
retirement  funds  or  policies." 

Sec.  4.  Restricted  Rktirement  Funds. 

(a)  Definition. — Part  I  of  subchapter  D 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  pension,  profit-sharing, 
stock  bonus  plans (  etc.)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Ssc.  405.  Restricted  Retirement  Funds. 

"(a)  In  Oenkxal. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter  and  section  6047.  the  term  'restricted 
retirement  fund'  means  a  trust  established 
under  a  retirement  plan  for  one  or  more  self- 
employed  individuals. 

"(b)  Retirement  Plan. — Por  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  term  "retirement  plan' 
means  a  trust  instrument  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  participating  Individual  or  In- 
dividuals who  are  members  of  the  plan,  for 
the  purpose  of  Investing  and  reinvesting,  and 
of  distributing  to  the  respective  members  of 
the  plan,  or  to  their  estates  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries, the  corpus  and  Income  of  the  trust. 

"(c)  Requirements  for  Retirement  Plan.— 
A  p!an  described  in  subsection   (b)   shall  be 
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treated  am  •  retirement  plan  only  If  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (3) 
of  thlB  subsection  are  mot: 

"(1)  TmusTEi  MUST  BE  BANK. — The  trustee 
U  a  bank  (as  defined  In  section  581). 

"(3)  Tnuas  or  tkubt. — Under  the  trust  In- 
strument— 

"(A)  iNmzsT  NONAssiGNABLs. — A  mem- 
ber may  not  assign  (or  agree  to  aaslgn)  any 
portion  of  his  Interest  In  the  fund,  but  he 
may — 

"(1)  designate  one  or  more  beneficiaries 
In  the  event  of  his  death,  or 

"{[[)  direct  the  trustee  to  transfer  his  en- 
tire interest  to  another  restricted  retirement 
fund  designated  by  such  member. 

"(B)  TSKKnrATioN  or  txttst,  rrc. — 

"(1)  Before  the  member  attains  age  70, 
his  entire  interest  in  the  trust  will  be  dis* 
trlbuted  or  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  an- 
nuity described  in  subparagraph  (B),  (C), 
or  (D)  of  section  217(f)  (2)  which  does  not 
provide  life  insurance  protection,  and  which 
Is  immediately  distributed  to  the  member,  or 
he  will  have  elected  to  have  his  entire  Inter- 
e«t  in  the  trust  distributed  before  he  attains 
•ge  80  (with  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
▼alue  of  such  interest,  determined  at  age 
TO.  being  distributed  in  each  taxable  year 
beginning  with  the  taxable  year  in  which  he 
attains  ag^e  70). 

"(11)  If  the  member  dies  before  he  attains 
age  70,  his  entire  interest  in  the  trust  will, 
within  S  years  after  the  date  of  his  death, 
be  distributed,  or  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
an  inunedlate  annuity  for  his  surviving 
spouse  which  will  be  payable  for  her  life  (or 
for  a  term  certain  not  extending  beyond  her 
life  expectancy)  and  which  will  be  immedi- 
ately distributed  to  such  spouse. 

"(C)     iNTIRCan    TO    BX    PaOPOKTXONAR. — If 

the  trust  has  more  than  one  member,  the  In- 
terest of  each  member  shall  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  money  he  has  paid  in  ( or  his  inter- 
est which  has  been  transferred  thereto  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (A)  (11)),  and 
to  the  Income  and  other  adjustments  prop- 
erly attributable  thereto. 

"(D)  RrruRN  or  excess  contributions. — 
The  triistee  is  required  to  distribute  prompt- 
ly to  the  member,  any  amount  paid  in  by  him 
for  any  taxable  year  In  excess  of  the  amount 
deductible  by  such  member  for  such  year  un- 
der section  217,  together  with  all  lncc«ne  at- 
tributable to  such  excess. 

"(3)  PxxMissiBLX  iNVESTicxMTs. — Under  the 
trust  Instrument,  the  trustee  may  not  Invest 
or  reinvest  the  corpus  or  Income  of  the  trust 
other  than  in — 

"(A)(i)  stock  or  securities  listed  on  a  se- 
curities exchange  which  is  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  as 
a  national  securities  exchange  (not  including 
stock  and  securities  in  a  corporation  If,  Im- 
mediately after  the  acquisition  thereof,  the 
aggregate  ownership  of  voting  stock  In  such 
corporation  by  the  trust  and  by  its  members 
(Including  ownership  attributed  to  such 
members  under  section  318)  Is  more  than  10 
percent  of  such  voting  stock).  (11)  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  Issued  by  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, and  (111)  stock  In  a  regulated  Invest- 
ment company  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  861;  and 

"(B)  the  purchase,  for  the  account  In  the 
plan  of  a  member  thereof,  of  an  annuity 
on  the  life  of  such  member  (or  a  face- 
amount  certificate  which  meets  the  requlre- 
mente  of  section  217(h))  which  provides 
only  restricted  retirement  benefits  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  217(f)  (2) ) . 

"(d)  REQtnaxuENTS  roB  Exemption  From 
Tax. — 

"(1)  In  oenexal. — A  restricted  retirement 
fund  which  has  engaged  in  a  prohibited 
transaction  shall  not  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(a). 


"(2)  Taxable  tears  ajtected. — Paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  for  taxable  years  after 
the  taxable  year  during  which  the  fund  Is 
notified  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that 
It  has  engaged  In  a  prohibited  transaction; 
except  that  if  the  trustee  knowingly  engaged 
In  a  prohibited  transaction,  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  accounts  in 
the  fund  of  the  member  or  members  in  re- 
spect of  whom  such  transaction  occurred  for 
the  taxable  year  In  which  such  transaction 
occurred  and  all  taxable  years  thereafter. 

"(3)  Prohibited  transaction  defined. — 
Per  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'prohibited  transaction'  means  any  transac- 
tion In  which  the  trustee — 

"(A)  lends  any  part  of  the  corpus  or  in« 
oome  of  the  fund  to; 

"(B)  pays  any  compensation  for  personal 
services  rendered  to  the  fund  to; 

"(C)  makes  any  part  of  Its  services  avail- 
able on  a  preferential  basis  to;  or 

"(D)  acquires  for  the  fund  any  stock  se- 
curities, or  evidences  of  indebtedness  from, 
or  sells  any  stock,  securities,  or  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  of  the  fund  to, 

any  person  described  in  section  S03(c)  (for 
this  purpose  treating  each  member  of  the 
plan  as  the  grantor  of  the  trust).  The  term 
also  Includes  any  transaction  pursuant  to 
which  the  fund  ceases  to  meet  any  require- 
ment of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and 
any  failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
the  trust  instrument  required  by  such  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Cross  RxrEXENCES.— 

"(A)  For  tax  consequences  to  members 
involved  in  a  prohibited  transaction,  see  sec- 
tion 78(a)  (3). 

"(B)  For  tax-free  transfer  of  interests  to 
other  restricted  retirement  funds  of  mem- 
bers not  Involved  In  the  prohibited  transac- 
tion, see  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A)  (11). 

"(e)  Other  Trust  Rules  Inappucablx.— 
The  provisions  of  part  I  of  subchapter  J  (sec- 
tion 641  and  following,  relating  to  estates, 
trusts,  and  beneficiaries)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  restricted  retirement  funds,  so 
long  as  they  are  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501  (a)." 

(b)  Exemption  From  Taxation. — Section 
501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  exemption  from  tax  of  certain 
organizations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "A 
restricted  retirement  fund  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 405)  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  under 
this  subtitle  except  to  the  extent  such 
exemption  Is  denied  under  section  405(d) ." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  405.  Restricted  Rttirement  Funds." 
Sec.  S.  Technical  Amendments. 

(a)  Rettrxment  Income  Credit. — Section 
37(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definition  of  retirement  Income) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  does 
not  Include  any  amount  received  from  a  re- 
stricted retirement  fund  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 405)  or  under  a  restricted  retirement 
policy  (as  defined  in  section  217(f) ) ." 

(b)  Treatment  or  Amounts  Received  bt 
Spouse  of  Other  Beneficiart  Under  a  Re- 
stricted Retirement  Pu.vd  or  Restricted 
Retirement  Policy. — Section  691  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
recipients  of  Income  In  respect  of  decedents) 
Is  amended  by  reletterlng  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f).  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (d)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Amounts  Received  bt  Beneticiart  or 
A  Participant  in  Restricted  Retirement 
Fund,  Etc.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
amounts  received  after  the  death  of  the 
member  of  a  restricted  retirement  fund  (as 


defined  In  section  40S ) .  or  after  the  death 
of  the  Insured  under  a  restricted  retirement 
policy  (as  defined  in  section  217(f).  from 
such  fund  or  under  such  policy  shall,  to  the 
extent  Included  In  gross  Income  under  sec- 
tion 78.  be  considered  as  amounts  Included 
in  gross  Income  under  subsection   (a)." 

(C)     iNrORMATION    RXQUIREMEITtB. 

(1)  In  oeniral. — Subp>art  B  of  part  m  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  informa- 
tion concerning  transactions  with  other  per- 
sons) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  6047.  IwroRMATioN  Rclatino  to  Re- 
stricted Retirement  Funds 
AND  Policies. 

"(a)  Banks  and  Insuiancs  CoMPANm.— 
Every  bank  which  Is  a  trustee  of  a  restricted 
retirement  fund  (as  defined  In  section  405). 
and  every  insurance  company  which  is  the 
issuer  of  a  policy  which  is  a  restricted  re- 
tirement policy  (as  defined  in  section  217 
(f)).  shall  file  such  returns  (in  such  form 
and  at  such  times),  keep  such  records,  make 
such  Identification  of  policies  and  funds  (and 
accounts  within  such  fundi),  and  supply 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  forms  or  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(b)  SaLT-BicrLOTB)  iNorriDuaLa. — Every 
individual  who— 

"(1)  is  a  member  of  a  restricted  retire- 
ment fund  (as  defined  In  section  405).  or 

"(2)  Is  the  Insured  under  a  restricted  re- 
tirement policy  (as  defined  In  section 
ai7(f)). 

shall  furnish  the  bank  or  insurance  company 
such  Information,  at  such  times  and  In  such 
form  and  manner,  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  forms  (m*  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 

"(c)  Cross  RErxRXNCC.— 

"For  criminal  penalty  for  furnishing  fraud- 
\ilent  Information,  see  section  7207." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  6047.  Intormation  Rzlatino  to  Re- 
stricted RrnaxMEirr  Funds 
AND  Policies." 

(3)  Penaltt.— Section  7207  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  fraudulent 
returns,  statemenu,  or  other  documents)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  person  re- 
quired pursuant  to  section  6047  (b)  to  fur- 
nish any  Information  to  any  bank  or  In- 
surance company  who  willfully  furnishes  any 
information  known  by  him  to  be  fraudulent 
or  to  be  false  as  to  any  material  matter  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,0(X),  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  6.  Taxable  Tears  to  Which  Applicable. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1958. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make  extrane- 
ous matter.  Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
today  preceding  the  vote  on  the  bill  and 
that  all  other  Members  who  desire  to 
extend  their  remarks  may  do  so  within 
the  next  5  legislative  days. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29  last  year  we 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a 
bill  which  was  identical  to  the  pending 
bill  today.  The  pending  bill  is  H.R.  10, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  might  very  well  be 
any  one  of  the  following  bills  introduced 
by  distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Those  bills 
are: 

HR.  9,  by  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

H  R.  18.  by  Mr.  Anfuso.  of  New  York. 

H.R.  98.  by  Mr.  Pooarty,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

H.R.  506.  by  Mr.  Pasccll,  of  Florida. 

H  R.  567.  by  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H  R.  1265.  by  Mr.  Jubo.  of  MinnesoU. 

H.R.  1286.  by  Mr.  McDonouch,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  2327.  by  Mr.  Doolky,  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  2401.  by  Mr.  Hbrlono,  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2555.  by  Mr.  Portxr.  of  Oregon. 

H.R.  2562,  by  Mr.  Riuss,  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  2889,  by  Mr.  Libonati,  of  Illinois. 

HR.  3038,  by  Mr.  Matthews,  of 
Florida. 

HR.  3389.  by  Mr.  Wainwrigrt.  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  3481,  by  Mr.  Loser,  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  3507.  by  Mr.  Stxkd.  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3616.  by  Mr.  Cotfin,  of  Maine. 

H.R.  3660.  by  Mr.  Lipscomb,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  3846.  by  Mr.  BROOMfiELD,  of 
Michigan. 

HR.  3879,  by  Mr.  Zelenko.  of  New 
York. 

H.R  3894.  by  Mr.  Cramer,  of  Florida. 
H.R.  4211.  by  Mr.  Karth.  of  Minnesota. 
HR.  4419,  by  Mr.  WrrHRow,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

H.R.  4999.  by  Mr.  Fulton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  might  be  one  of  several  other  similar 
bills  such  as: 

H.R.  327.  by  Mr.  Bosch,  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4463.  by  Mr.  Ray.  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5017,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  same  or  similar  principles  have 
been  incorporated  in  bills  introduced  by 
approximately  14  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coming,  as  it  does,  rela- 
tively shortly  after  July  29.  and  this 
being  the  16th  of  March.  I  trust  that  I 
will  be  permitted  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  a  story  that  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  Dublin.  Ireland.  Mr.  De 
Valera  was  standing  on  a  soapbox  on  a 
corner  in  Dublin  one  night  making  a 
speech,  and  His  Majesty's  troops  sum- 
marily took  him  into  custody.  He  was 
just  as  quickly  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  1  year  in  prison.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  he  left  the  prison, 
went  directly  to  that  comer  on  the  street 
in  Dublin,  stood  on  the  precise  same 
soapbox,  and  started  his  remarks  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  I  was  saying  before  we  were  Interrupted. 
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I  say  today,  as  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  and  the  later 
expiration  of  that  Congress,  that  this  bill 
is  most  meritorious.  It  comes  to  you 
with  the  active  support  of  a  long,  dis- 
tinguished list  of  national,  professional, 
and  businessmen's  associations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

American  Angus  Association. 
American     Association     of     Medical 
Clinics. 

American  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Brahman  Breeders  Associ- 
ation. 

American  College  of  Radiology. 

American  Dental  Association. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Hereford  Association. 

American  Hotel  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Ophthalmologlcal  Society. 
American  Optometric  Association. 
American  Patent  Law  Association. 
American  Podiatry  Association. 
American  Society  of  Industrial  Design- 
ers. 

American  Society  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 

American  Women's  Society  of  CPA's. 

American  Association  of  Consulting 
Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers.  Inc. 

Association  of  Consulting  Management 
Engineers,  Inc. 

Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 

Authors  League  of  America. 

Bureau  of  Salesmen's  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

Conference  of  Actuaries  in  Public 
Practice. 

Consulting  Engineers  Council. 

Engineers  Joint  Council. 

Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 

Maritime  Law  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

Mobilehome  Dealers  Association. 
National  Association  of  Chiropodists. 
National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Meat 
and  Food  Dealers,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Tax  Account- 
ants. 

National  Association  of  Women's  & 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen.  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Women  Law- 
yers. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Council  of  Salesmen's  Organ- 
izations, Inc. 


National    Federation   of   Independent 

Business. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association. 
National  Funeral  Directors  Associa- 
tion. 

National    Liquor    Stores    Association, 
Inc. 

National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committee. 
National  Medical  Veterans  Society. 
National  Shorthand  Reports  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 

National  Society  of  PubUc  Account- 
ants. 

National  Sugar  Brokers  Association. 
National  Wholesale  Furniture  Sales- 
men's Association. 

Panel  on  Management  Responsibility 
for  Employee  Compensation. 

PubUc  RelaUons  Society  of  America. 
Inc. 

The  Tax  Institute. 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  comes  to  you  with  the  support  of 
such  nonprofessional  groups  as  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and,  \n  hear- 
ings held  before  our  committee,  It  re- 
ceived, in  principle,  the  support  of  the 
spokesman  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29  I  took  oc- 
casion to  indulge  in  lengthy  amenities. 
Those  amenities  are  as  appropriate  today 
as  they  were  then  for,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it 
were  not  for  your  splendid  leadership,  for 
your  realizing  that  this  body  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  up  or  down  on  a  prin- 
ciple about  which  they  have  heard  for 
years,  we  would  not  be  here  today.  And 
I  commend  our  majority  leader  for  his 
cooperation  and  support.  I  must  pay  my 
respects  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  all  the  other  members  thereof.  This 
bill  comes  to  you  today  with  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  membership  of 
that  committee. 

I  regret  the  absence  today  from  ovur 
body  of  our  late  distinguished  Member. 
Mr.  Reed,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 
of  Ohio,  both  of  whom  contributed  im- 
measurably in  the  promotion  of  this  leg- 
islation and  both  of  whom  would.  I  am 
sure,  support  our  position  today  both  as 
to  form  and  content.     I  must,  and  I  do 
pleasurably.    include   the   distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  cospon- 
sored  the  pending  bill  and  has  been  a 
source  of  great  help.    The  chief  counsel 
of  the  committee.  Leo  H.  Irwin,  and  as- 
sistant chief  counsel.  John  M.  Martin,  Jr., 
and  Gerard  M.  Brannon.  of  the  profes- 
sional staff;  Thomas  A.  Martin,  minority 
covmsel;  Colin  Stam,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  his  associates,  all 
have  given  graciously  of  their  time  and 
have  been  of  great  assistance.    Edward 
O.  Craft  and  Ward  M.  Hussey  of  the  leg- 
islative counsel's  ofHce  have,  too,  been 
most  cooperative. 

You  and  I  who  have  been  here  for  any 
length  of  time  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  indulgence  by  others  in  cliche- 
like  terms  that  are  bandied  about  and 
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used  as  substitutes  for  logical  and  clear 
thinking.    We  have  heard  It  said  by 
those  who  are  either  uninformed  or  ir- 
responsible that  this  is  opening  a  loop- 
hole.   Well,  let  me  tell  you,  many  years 
ago  this  Congress  enacted  what  became 
later  section  165  of  the  1939  code,  which 
section  was  reenacted  virtually  in  its  en- 
tirety and,  with  subsequent  amendments, 
as  section  401  of  the  1954  code.    And  in 
1942  we  enacted  an  amendment  that  gave 
rise  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  quali- 
fied private  pension  plans,  approved  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  point 
that  in  Jime  of  1958  there  were  approxi- 
mately  45.000   such   plans   in   existence 
covering  upward  of   18  million  of  em- 
ployees of  the  country,  and  in  which 
there  are  now  held  funds  in  excess  of  $35 
billion  and  into  which,  in    1957,  there 
was  contributed,  for  the  most  part  by  the 
corporate    employers    of    this    country. 
$3.7  billion,  tax  deducted  to  those  em- 
ployers and  tax  free  to  their  employees. 
During  that  same  year  (1957) ,  the  mem- 
bers of  such  private  pension  plans  were, 
on   their   own   part,   contributing   only 
$600  milUon. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  $6  of  every  $7 
contributed  to  the  existing  qualified  pri- 
vate pension  plans  are  being  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  52  cents  on  every  dollar,  of 
which  the  7,100,000  of  our  intrepid, 
covu-ageous.  self-employed,  those  who 
have  made  their  mark  in  their  professions 
and  their  businesses,  are  contributing 
their  proportionate  share. 

Who  are  these  7,100.000?  They  are 
those  who  engage  In  the  private  prac- 
tice of  their  chosen  professions.  They 
are  those- who,  by  law  cannot  or,  by 
choice  do  not,  operate  as  corporations. 
They  are  denied  the  right  under  law  of 
doing  anything  to  provide  for  their 
superannuation  or  retirement. 

We  come  here  to  you  with  a  restricted 
voluntary  plan  that,  as  all  measures  be- 
fore this  body  should  be,  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  severe  and  grueling  test  of 
time.  It  has  proven  that  it  could  with- 
stand that  test  of  time.  The  interest 
in  and  the  support  of  this  meas'.'re  has 
grown  session  after  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  closing  a  loophole? 
Why.  this  is  a  long-delayed  and  very 
meritorious  extension  of  this  privilege 
to  those  decent,  honest  Americans  who 
for  the  most  part  constitute  the  great 
middle  class,  the  existence  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  will  mark  this  great 
country  of  ours  as  different  from  most 
in  the  free  world  and  all  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Closing  a  loophole? 
Away  with  you  who  seek  to  mi.'^lead. 

The  pending  measure  is  just,  meritori- 
ous, anti-inllationai-y  and  a  savings  in- 
centive. It  removes  an  obvious  and  an 
admitted  inequity  and  should  receive 
th?  overwliclming  support  of  this  House. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  KeoghI,  in  urging 
pa'!sase  of  legislation  having  the  very 
substantial  support  of  the  membership 
of  our  committee. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past.     It  was  approved  Ly 


the  Rouse  of  Representatives  last  year. 
Its  purpose  and  provisions  are  well 
known.  There  Is  no  element  of  surprise 
in  bringing  the  bill  before  us  under  a 
suspension  of  the  niles. 

I  am  happy  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  bill  which  was  so  ably  described 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keogh].    I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
our  beloved  and  recently  departec  friend, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed,  was  a 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  a  previous 
Congress,  as  was  our  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Ohio. 
I  am  ordinarily  opposed  to  the  hasty 
consideration   of   legislation    under   the 
suspension    procedure.      However,     my 
usual  objection  to  the  suspension  pro- 
cedure is  on  this  occasion  substantially 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  substantive 
provisions  of  H.R.  10  are  well-known  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  by  virtue 
of  the  numerous  hearings  and  other  pub- 
licity that  had  been  devoted  to  the  legis- 
lation as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
bill  before  us  today  Is  identical  to  the 
bill  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  last  year.    Thus,  there  is  not  in- 
herent in  today's  procedure  any  element 
of  inadequate  corusideration  that  often 
attends  the  debate  of  important  legisla- 
tion under  suspension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
one  of  my  colleagues  whom  I  anticipate 
will  speak  in  opposition  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  today.  I  refer  to  my 
able  and  esteemed  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Byrnes  1.  I  believe  it  should  be 
made  clear  in  fairness  to  him  that  his 
opposition  is  not  based  on  indifference 
to  the  problems  of  the  self-employed  in 
providing  for  their  retirement  security. 
There  is  no  man  who  has  Ijeen  more  con- 
scientious and  diligent  in  his  efforts  to 
assure  fiscal  integrity  iii  our  Federal 
Government  and  to  provide  fairness  and 
equity  in  our  Federal  tax  structure  than 
has  Mr.  Byrnes.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
he  and  I  find  ourselves  on  oppKjsite  sides 
on  this  issue.  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that 
we  are  both  equally  aware  of  the  need 
for  and  are  interested  in  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  tax  fairness. 

Many  in  this  body  have  learned  over 
the  yeprs  that  we  may,  with  similar  mo- 
tivations, follow  different  courses  to  at- 
tain our  goals.  Our  objectives  in  the 
present  situation,  in  my  judgment,  are 
to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  falrne.ss  and 
equity  in  our  tax  laws  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  assure  an  increased  measure  of 
fiscal  integrity  in  the  long  run. 

Thus  am  I  satisfied  with  the  justifica- 
tion for  H.R.  W  and  that  is  why  I  speak 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

On  the  last  point,  that  of  fiscal  in- 
tegrity. I  insist  that  the  ta.x  burden  upon 
all  the  people,  particularly  on  the  inde- 
pendent, the  self-employed  worker,  is 
intolerable.  The  farmer  would  benefit 
under  this  proposal,  as  would  the 
butcher,  the  carpenter,  the  small  drug- 
gist, the  barber,  the  grocery-store  pro- 
prietor, the  accountant,  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  and  many  others.  Men  who 
work  for  themselves  would  have  a  chance 
to  care  for  their  families  by  not  paying 
a  poriion  of  their  taxes  this  year,  but 


pajrlng  some  years  in  the  future.  All 
we  do  in  this  bill  is  defer  the  moment  of 
Impact  of  an  income  tax. 

I  do  not  think  that  tax  rates,  which  In 
many  areas  should  be  lowered  right  now, 
will  be  reduced  in  the  immediate  future! 
Indeed,  Congress  instead  of  facing  this 
problem  head-on  and  reducing  our  rates 
has  chosen  by  one  means  or  another  to 
compensate  for  the  high  rates  by  provid- 
ing some  other  means  of  relief. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  carryback 
and  carry-forward  provisions  for  the 
handling  of  losses  in  our  income  tax 
laws.  That  is  why  we  have  exemptions 
and  deductions.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  depletion  provLsions.  It  is  why  we 
have  employee  qualified  pension  plans 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh  1  has  spoken  so  ear- 
nestly in  which  $4  billion  today  are  going 
tax  free,  and  from  which,  if  this  money 
were  taxed,  the  Treasury  would  collect 
$1,800  miUion. 

On  the  ix>int  of  employee  pension  plans 
the  Congress  very  wt.sely  a  number  of 
years  ago  recognized  that  the  workers  of 
our  country  did  deserve  a  tax  incentive  in 
providing  for  their  old  age  and  permitted 
the  establishment  of  qualified  retirement 
plans.  Likewise  as  a  means  of  gettmg 
around  the  high  level  of  taxes  that  we 
have  today,  we  have  profit  sharing  plans 
and  stock  bonus  plans.  Today  18  million 
people  are  covered  by  these  deferred 
compensation  plans.  I  do  not  know  on 
this  very  day  how  many  more  plans,  by 
the  action  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
will  t>efore  evening  be  approved  and  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  on  a  portion  of  their  earnings. 
Every  day  the  Treasury  is  considering 
new  applications  from  those  who  seek  to 
have  a  retirement  program  under  tax- 
free  status.  The  employees  today,  to  the 
extent  of  employer  contributions  equal- 
ling $4  billion  are  receiving  this  protec- 
tion. 

Under  the  bill  before  us  today  all  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  provide  similar  tax 
treatment  for  the  self-employed  man 
who  is  by  law  precluded  from  participat- 
ing in  a  qualified  pension  plan.  We  are 
trying  to  permit  him  to  establish  a  re- 
tirement fund  by  excusing  him  tempo- 
rarily from  the  payment  of  income  taxes 
on  a  portion  of  his  income  limited  by 
statute  which  he  can  a'e  for  certain 
retirement  purposes  specified  by  law. 
And  then,  and  never  forget  this,  when  he 
does  receive  the  benefits,  he  does  pay  in- 
come tax  upon  those  benefits.  That  is 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  here.  It  Is 
done  for  the  great  bloc  of  free,  self- 
employed  persons  in  our  country. 

Today  a  lawyer  can  give  up  his  private 
practice  and  obtain  a  job  with  some  b:j 
corporation  and  thus  get  every  advan- 
tage that  he  will  be  able  to  get  imder  this 
law.  Today  a  doctor  can  give  up  his  pri- 
vate practice  and  give  up  calling  upon 
the  sick  people  of  the  country.  He  can 
go  to  work  for  a  big  corporation  and  get 
every  benefit  that  we  would  give  him  im- 
der this  law.  I  want  him  to  get  that 
benefit  and  yet  remain  as  a  self-em- 
ployed private  practitioner.  I  want  to 
build  up  the  idea  of  self-employment  in 
this  country  of  ours  and  play  down  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  corpora- 
tions bigger. 
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One  of  the  principal  objections  raised 
against  this  legislation  Is  the  revenue 
loss  that  may  result  from  its  enactment. 
There  have  been  numerous  estimates  as 
to  the  fxill-year  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
this  legislation.  These  estimates  are  at 
significant  variance  and  range  from  less 
than  $100  million  to  the  Treasury  esti- 
mate of  $365  million.  I  do  not  know 
which  of  these  extremes  Is  correct.  I 
would  i>oint  out  that  any  estimate  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  is  hig.ily 
speculative  In  that  It  must  be  basiHl  on 
so  many  contingencies.  We  do  have  the 
actual  experience  and  the  facts  derived 
from  that  experience  with  similar  legis- 
lation in  other  countries.  In  England. 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand  actual  ex- 
p>erience  demonstrated  a  considerably 
smaller  revenue  loss  than  had  been 
originally  aQticIpated.  I  believe  that 
we  will  similarly  find  that  realized  reve- 
nue losses  in  the  initial  years  of  this 
program  will  fall  considerably  short  of 
the  official  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mate. 

It  Is  perhaps  partially  correct  to  say 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  budgetary 
considerations  solely  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10  cannot  be  justified 
today.  However.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  the  cost  of 
enduring  the  existing  tax  inequity  that 
would  be  corrected  by  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  10  falls  on  a  limited  number  of 
Americans.  I  also  sulxnit  that  If  budg- 
etary considerations  weigh  against 
achieving  greater  tax  equity,  then  we 
should  undertake  to  raise  the  necessary 
tax  revenues  In  other  ways  that  do  not 
discriminate  and  that  are  not  inequi- 
table— or  l>etter  yet.  we  might  reduce  our 
Federal  spending  by  at  least  an  amount 
commensurate  with  the  revenue  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  only  an  in- 
equity or  tax  discrimination  contained 
In  present  law  but  we  find  from  statis- 
tical evidence  that  In  each  passing  year 
in  which  H.R.  10  remains  luipassed  the 
disparity  in  tax  treatment  increases  in 
magnitude.  We  hear  It  said  that  the 
revenue  loss  precludes  our  giving  tax 
Justice  to  the  self-employed,  but  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  every  year 
thousands  of  new  qualified  pension  plans 
are  approved  by  the  Treasury  without 
consideration  being  given  to  the  revenue 
loss  entailed.  For  example  I  have  said 
In  1957  employer  contributions  to  quali- 
fied pension  plans  amounted  to  $4  bil- 
lion. The  total  reserves  in  these  plans 
equalled  $34  8  billion  and  these  plans 
covered  upwards  of  17  million  employees. 
Also,  in  1957  employee  contributions 
equalled  $680  million.  I  have  indicated 
that  the  discrimination  against  the  self- 
employed  increases  each  year  that  ex- 
isting tax  treatment  continues.  The 
estimated  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  In  1945  from  the  operation  of 
qualified  p>ension  plans  equalled  $400 
million.  By  1950  this  revenue  loss  had 
nearly  doubled  to  $788  million  and  in  the 
year  1957  the  estimated  revenue  loss  had 
more  than  doubled  over  1950  to  $1.8 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  these  statistics  not 
in  criticism  of  the  existence  of  tax  in- 
centives for  the  establishment  of  these 
employee  pension  plans  but  instead  to 


cite  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  self-employed. 
I  believe  it  is  desirable  social  policy  that 
we  should  encourage  any  sound  plan 
that  improves  the  economic  security  of 
our  employed  citizens  but  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  equal  merit  in  encouraging 
provision  for  the  economic  security  of 
our  self-employed.  Why  is  It  that  we 
are  concerned  with  revenue  loss  only 
when  the  tax  saving  would  benefit  the 
self-employed?  Where  is  the  equity  in 
the  Treasury  Department  continuing  to 
approve  tax-deferred  employee  pension 
plans  involving  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenue  loss  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  hand  having  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment say  that  the  self-employed  cannot 
provide  for  their  economic  security  with 
tax-deferred  dollars  because  the  revenue 
loss  is  too  great? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  deficit 
financing  is  infiationary,  and  I  subscribe 
to  that  view.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  H.R.  10  will  contribute  to  any  in- 
fiationary pressure.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  h.r;  10  will  tend  to  reduce 
Infiationary  pressures.  H.R.  10  will  en- 
courage private  savings  and  will  Increase 
the  availability  of  funds  for  capital  in- 
vestment. Such  capital  accumulations 
should  encourage  business  expansion  and 
increase  productivity  for  the  greater 
economic  good  of  all  concerned. 

The  point  is  made  that  because  H.R. 
10  Is  limited  in  its  application  to  only 
the  self-employed  that  it  contains  a  dis- 
crimination against  those  employed  in- 
dividuals who  do  not  participate  in  a 
qualified  employee  pension  plan  under 
existing  law.    I  would  acknowledge  that 
it  is  desirable  that  we  make  the  privilege 
of  providing  for  retirement  security  on 
a  tax -deferred  basis  as  broad  as  possible 
so  that  we  would  include  not  only  the 
self-employed   but  would  Include  those 
employed  Individuals  who  do  not  now 
participate  in  a  qualified  pension  plan. 
It  Is  my  contention  that  by  recognizing 
the  existerice  of  a  discrimination  in  exist- 
ing law,  the  legislation  before  us  today  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  of  correcting 
the   existing   inequity.     It  can   also  be 
argued  that  by  making  it  possible  for  a 
self-employed  individual  to  provide  for 
his    own    retirement    security,    we    will 
thereby  be  encouraging  him  to  take  simi- 
lar steps  in  behalf  of  his  employees.    It 
should  also  be  noted  that  o*ir  Federal 
tax  laws  are  not  a  problem  to  the  low  in- 
come individual  in  providing  for  his  re- 
tirement security.    One  must  also  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  State  laws  often 
preclude  some  of  the  professions  that 
are  covered  under  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
10  from  engaging  in  those  professions  in 
a  corporate  form.    One  of  the  very  gen- 
uine evils  that  would  be  corrected  by  the 

enactment  of  this  legislation  is  that  we 
would  be  removing  one  compelling  mo- 
tivating force  that  drives  our  citizens 
from  the  private  practice  of  the  profes- 
sions to  which  I  refer.  Contrary  to  the 
contention  of  some,  H.R.  10  does  not 
create  new  inequities  but  instead  serves 
to  diminish  existing  Inequities. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  10  will  bring  demands  for  similar 
tax  deferment  with  respect  to  employee 


contributions  in  the  areas  of  railroad 
retirement,  social  security,  civil  service 
retirement,  and  other  employee  con- 
tributory systems.  The  allegation  is 
that  we  are  opening  a  Pandora's  box. 
In  this  connection  I  have  received  a  very 
well  considered  communication  from  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Law  School 
at  Yale  University,  the  Honorable  Eu- 
gene V.  Rostow.  Dean  Rostow  in  effect 
says  that  this  is  an  argument  that  the 
Treasury  has  coiisistently  resorted  to. 
He  also  very  properly  describes  the  argu- 
ment as  an  abdication  of  responsibility. 
He  properly  points  out  that  Congressmen 
are  elected  to  make  discriminating 
judgments  for  the  people.  I  will.  Mr. 
Speaker,  include  Dean  Rostow's  letter 
in  my  remarks : 

Yale  Unxversftt  Law  School, 

Oftice  op  the  Dean, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  12, 1959. 
Hon.  Richard  Simpson, 
Member  of  Congress, 
New  House  Office  Building,  _ 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mr  Deab  Congressman  SqgsoN:  I  am 
writing  you  In  behalf  of  tt^krinciple  of 
H.R.  10,  the  Keogh-Slmpsorimll.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  retirement  opportunities  for 
practicing  lawyers  and  those  of  corporate 
employees  should  be  equalized,  and  I  view 
your  bill  as  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

In  my  annual  report  to  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Yale  University  for  1955-56.  I 
referred  to  the  problem  In  these  terms: 

"The  Independence  of  the  bar,  and  some 
of  its  most  significant  traditions,  are  threat- 
ened by  a  variety  of  factors.    There  are  in- 
creasing     indications      that      a      changing 
structiire  of   values   and  Incentives  In  our 
culture  may  actually  be  weakening  the  re- 
cruitment    into     law     of     a     fair     propor- 
tion of  the  ablest  and  finest  of  oiu-  young 
people.     We  have  seen  no  evidence  of  such 
a  trend  at  the  law  school.    But  there  are 
signs  throughout  the  country  which  justify 
thoughtful    concern    about    the    appeal    to 
young    people    both    of    law   and   of    other 
learned    and   demanding   professions.     The 
national  flow  of  law  school  applications  has 
dropped  relatively,  like  the  flow  of  applica- 
tions   for    medical    Bchools    and    for   several 
other  branches  of  graduate  study.    And.  In 
increasing  nvimber,  lawyers  are  being  drawn 
out  of  the  independent  bar  by  the  appeal  of 
Incomparably    higher    financial    rewards    In 
business,   banking,   and  other   lines  of  en- 
deavor.   It  is  time  for  the  law  schools  and 
the  bar  to  consider  prudent  steps  in  the  In- 
terest of  protecting  the  vitality  and  the  pro- 
fessional freedom  of  the  bar,  and  the  future 
of  the  profession.    I  do  not  sugf—t  a  nar- 
row, defensive  program  for  bolstei^ng  vested 
Interests.     But  energetic  efforts  are  In  order 
to  make  the  profession  more  effective,  and 
therefore  more  attractive.  In  carrying  out 
the  wide  range  of  social  duties  for   which 
it    is    ultimately    responsible.     There   is   no 
need      to     stress      the     continiilng     social 
need    for    Independent    lawyers    as    solici- 
tors and  as  barristers — as  detached,  profes- 
sional   advisers    to    private    and    public    in- 
terests, and  as  trial  counsel  In  every  forum 
where  rights  are  settled." 

The  evidence  which  continues  to  come 
to  me  as  dean  of  a  national  law  school 
strongly  confirms  what  I  wrote  3  years 
ago.  As  I  see  it,  the  higher  rewards  of  cor- 
porate employment,  and  especially  the  avail- 
ability of  pension  plans,  are  imposing  an 
increasing  pressure  on  the  legal  profession. 
Some  good  lawyers  have  always  left  the  prac- 
tice for  business  and  banking,  and  that  tra- 
dition has  been  a  constructive  element  in 
our  economic  life.  But  I  wonder  whether 
the  trend  is  now  becoming  too  strong.  There 
are  signs,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  disparity 
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between  the  rewards  of  law  and  those  of 
corporate  employment  may  be  weakening 
the  Independent  bar.  I  don't  have  to  stress 
to  you.  I  know,  how  absolutely  vital  the 
Independent  bar  Is  to  the  preservation  and 
development  of  all  the  values  of  our  consti- 
tutional system.  Where  would  we  be  If 
men  like  Henry  Stlmson,  Q.  C.  Burllngham. 
John  Lord  O'Brian,  and  George  Roberts  had 
not  been  free  agents,  willing  to  speak  out 
responsibly  from  time  to  time,  when  popular 
passions  threatened  the  fabric  of  the  legal 
order?  And  why  should  I  have  the  advan- 
tage of  Tale's  10  percent  contribution  to  my 
retirement,  tax  free,  while  lawyers  in  practice 
do  not? 

I  am  not  impressed  when  I  hear  sensible 
proposals  for  tax  reform  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  to  make  one  reform  would  open 
Pandora's  box,  or  be  the  "entering  wedge," 
etc.  I  know  you  are  up  against  that  argu- 
ment from  the  Treasury.  All  Treasuries  al- 
ways fall  back  on  It.  It  is  an  abdication  of 
responsibility.  The  true  answer  Is  Justice 
Holmes'.  When  confronted  with  the  propo- 
sition that  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,"  he  said,  "not  so  long  as  this 
Court  sits."  Congress  can  discriminate.  In- 
deed, why  else  de  we  elect  Congressmen,  if 
not  to  make  discriminating  Judgments  for 
us?  There  should  be  better  arguments  than 
that  for  not  doing  what  clearly  ought  to  be 
done. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Yours  sincerely, 

EUGXNX  V.    ROSTOW. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  subject  of  Pan- 
dora's box,  I  would  also  point  out  what 
is  known  by  us  all  that  the  benefits  de- 
rived under  both  the  railroad  retirement 
program  and  the  social  security  program 
are  not  subject  to  tax  whereas  with- 
drawals from  a  retirement  program  that 
a  self-employed  individual  will  make 
under  H.R.  10  will  be  subject  to  tax.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  em- 
ployer contributions  in  connection  with 
these  other  qualified  retirement  pro- 
grams are  not  subject  to  tax  until  the 
benefits  are  drawn  by  the  recipient  at 
which  time  there  are  numerous  provi- 
sions In  the  tax  law  to  further  mitigate 
the  final  tax  liability.  I  refer  to  such 
provisions  as  the  allowance  of  an  addi- 
tional $600  exemption  for  an  individual 
over  age  65.  the  annuity  rule  under  sec- 
tion 72  of  the  code,  and  the  retirement 
income  credit  contained  in  section  37  of 
the  code. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  brief  time  that  has 
been  available  to  me  I  have  endeavored 
to  place  in  factual  context  the  issue  that 
is  before  us  today.  The  issue  is  not  a 
controversy  involving  parliamentary 
procedure;  the  issue  is  not  whether  or 
not  the  U.S.  Treasury  can  afford  tax  jus- 
tice to  a  substantial  segment  of  our 
citizens;  the  issue  is  not  a  question  of  a 
Pandora's  box.  The  issue  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  budget-busting  or  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility because  that  question  will  not  be 
decided  by  the  one  vote  that  will  be  cast 
today  on  the  question  before  us.  The 
Issue  is  solely  related  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  will  approve  leg- 
islation, H.R.  10,  on  its  merits  so  as  to 
take  a  major  step  forward  in  achieving 
equity  in  the  application  of  our  tax  laws. 
It  is  on  that  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to  vote 
afnrmatlvely  for  the  passage  of  this 
moritorlous  legislation. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KeoghI. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  at  the  moment, 
and  I  am  reserving  my  time  pending 
developments. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  assume  that  this  is  the  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  as  they  have  been  ex- 
pressed heretofore,  and  to  state  I  join  in 
his  opposition  to  suspending  the  rules. 
A  balanced  budget  means  more  to  the 
group  that  we  are  talking  about  and  to 
the  entire  Nation  than  does  the  removal 
of  this  inequity.  There  are  many  desir- 
able and,  in  fact,  many  needed  programs 
which  miist  be  postponed  until  we  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order.  This  is  one  of 
those  programs  which  I  regrettably  state 
have  to  be  postponed.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  is  a  good  program,  but 
under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  pass 
It  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Curtis  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  political  adage 
we  are  all  familiar  with:  Vote  for  all 
expenditures  and  against  all  taxes. 

There  is  no  one  of  us  who  takes  pleas- 
ure In  opposing  spending  programs 
which  we  feel  are  desired  by  some  of 
our  people.  At  the  same  time  there  Is 
no  one  of  us  who  takes  pleasures  In  vot- 
ing to  maintain  the  high  taxes  which 
are  a  burden  on  all  of  our  people. 

Nothing  would  please  us  more,  I  am 
sure,  if  each  day  we  could  vote  on  some 
legislation  that  would  give  tax  relief  to 
some  group  of  our  people.  I  would  love 
it  and  you  would  too. 

If  we  are  reasonable  and  responsible 
Representatives,  however,  we  recognize 
that  if  we  are  going  to  vote  to  spend 
money,  we  must  also  vote  to  raise  the 
money  we  spend.  We  cannot  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it  too. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  make 
only  one  plea— let  us  be  reasonable  and 
responsible. 

To  me,  the  brinping  of  this  bill  before 
us  at  this  time  and  under  this  procedure 
is  neither  reasonable  nor  responsible. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  this  bill  except  to  say  that  I  agree 
that  there  is  today  an  Inequity  In  our 
tax  laws  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  Income  set  aside  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. But  contrary  to  the  contention 
of  the  proponents,  this  bill  does  not 
achieve  greater  equality  of  tax  treatment 
bet\^een  the  self-employed  Individuals 
and  employees.    What  it  dees  is  to  pro- 


vide favored  treatment  for  certain  self- 
employed  Individuals  in  the  high-Income 
tax  brackets  as  against  all  other  tax- 
payers. I  will  extend  my  remarks  to 
Include  a  statement  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  treatment  of  the  self- 
employed  under  this  bill  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  qualified  pension  plans 
under  the  1954  revenue  code. 

But  even  if  you  believe  In  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  legislation.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  at  this  time  and  under  a  gag  pro- 
cedure is  neither  reasonable  nor  re- 
sponsible. 

This  is  a  tax-reduction  bill.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  It  Is  a  tax  reduc- 
tion for  a  very  limited  group.  Now.  I 
would  just  love  to  be  able  to  vote  for  a 
tax  reduction  for  this  group.  I  would 
like  to  do  It  for  other  groups.  This  is 
not  the  only  inequity  in  our  tax  laws. 
Practically  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress has  Introduced  one  or  more  bills 
to  provide  tax  changes  which  he  or  she 
feels  will  eliminate  some  inequity.  Are 
you  going  to  single  this  out  as  the  only 
or  the  most  glaring  Inequity  In  our  tax 
code? 

Let  me  ask  you  this:   With  a  deficit 
this  current  year  estimated  at  around 
$13  billion,  with  a  budget  submitted  by 
the  President  for  1960  which  is  only  pre- 
cariously in  balance.  Is  it  reasonable  or 
responsible   for  this   Congress   to   con- 
sider   tax -reduction    legislation    on    a 
take-lt-or-leave-It   basis,  with   only   40 
minutes   to   discuss   the   merits   or  de- 
merits of  the   proposal?     I  think  it  is 
preposterous  that  the  majority  leader- 
ship should  take  this  matter  so  lightly. 
Certain  spokesmen  on  the  majority — 
the    Democrat    side    of    the    aisle — are 
complaining  that  the  President's  budget 
of  expenditures  is  too  low,  that  It  should 
be    increased.     A    Democrat   committee 
has  reported  out  a  housing  bill  that  goes 
beyond  the  President's  spending  recom- 
mendations   by    billions,    a    Democrat 
committee    has    recommended    an    In- 
crease in  expenditures  for  airports  of 
almost  $100  million  above  the  budget. 
We  hear  them  complain  that  planned 
expenditures  for  defense.  In  the  face  of 
Berlin  and  the  Soviet  threat,  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate. 

Yet  they  bring  to  this  House  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  Crovernment's  revenue  by 
over  $350  million  a  year.  In  fact,  th.s 
bill  could  be  called  a  $3  billion  tax  re- 
duction bill  because  it  certainly  sots  the 
stage  for  further  tax  revision  in  this 
area  which  will  result  in  revenue  losses 
of  over  $3  billion  a  year. 

Are  you  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  and 
tell  the  railroad  employees  that  you  are 
unwilling  to  permit  them  to  deduct  their 
compulsory  payments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System? 

Are  you  going  to  vote  for  this  and  tell 
the  civil  service  employees  and  teachers 
that  they  shouldn't  be  able  to  deduct  the 
contributions  they  make  to  a  retirement 
sj'stem? 
Of  course  not. 

If  your  object  Is  to  treat  all  of  our  peo- 
ple etiuitably,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
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follow  this  bill  up  with  similar  tax  reduc- 
tion bills  for  these  people  and  others. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  by  Members 
recently  about  the  need  for  balancing 
our  Income  and  expenditures— of  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

We  have  heard  speeches  complaining 
about  the  $8  billion  carrying  charge  on 
our  national  debt  of  over  $280  billion 
and  the  necessity  for  a  program  looking 
to  the  orderly  reduction  of  that  debt. 

Let  me  ask  a  few  questions: 

Are  you  going  to  vote  for  this  tax  re- 
duction of  $350  million  and  still  stand 
for  a  balanced  budget? 

Are  you  going  to  vote  for  thLs  tax  re- 
duction and  still  maintain  we  must  do 
something  about  reducing  the  national 
debt? 

If  you  are  going  to  be  reasonable  and 
responsible,  you  cannot  do  both.  When 
you  vote  on  this  bill  you  will  be  ma!cing 
your  choice. 

In  only  hope  that  your  choice  will  be 
in  the  interest  of  our  Nation  in  this  criti- 
cal time  and  in  the  interest  of  all  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  and  a  statement  of  the 
principal  features  of  H.R.  9  and  H.R. 
10  and  qualified  pension  plans  under  the 
1954  Revenue  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
The  Secretart  or  the  Treasubt 

Washington.  March.  13, 1959. 
Hon.  John  W.  Btrnes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Byrnes:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  telephone  request  for  Treasury's  cur- 
rent position  on  H.R.  9  and  HH.  10,  bUIs  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
pension  plans  for  self-employed  Individuals. 
I  am  glad  to  reaffirm  the  Treasury  opposition, 
for  the  reasons  cited  below,  as  expressed  in 
a  report  and  appearance  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  David  A. 
Lindsay.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Tax 
Legislation. 

These  bills  would  permit  employers  cr  self- 
employed  persons  to  establish  their  own  pri- 
vate pension  plans  without  requiring  them  to 
make  any  provision  for  the  retirement  of 
their  employees.  This  is  difUcult  to  Justify. 
es]!eclally  since  about  two-thirds  of  all  em- 
ployees are  not  covered  by  any  pension 
plans. 


There  Is  no  effective  means  provided  under 
the  two  bills  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  lua 
of  the  specified  savings  before  the  age  of 
retirement.  Consequently,  persons  with 
fluctuating  incomes  would  be  able  to  use  the 
plan  for  averaging  their  Incomes,  providing 
an  advantage  not  available  to  other  tax- 
payers. 

H.R.  9  and  H.R.  10  would  Involve  very  sub- 
stantial revenue  loeses  which  would  seriously 
afifect  our  budgetary  situation.  We  have  esti- 
mated this  loss  at  $365  mUUon  on  a  full 
year's  basis,  assuming  eligible  persons  in- 
vested only  part  of  the  allowable  amounts. 
About  80  percent  of  the  total  tax  relief  would 
go  to  the  self-employed  with  Incomes  over 
tlO.OOO.  We  do  not  believe  that  selective  tax 
relief  of  this  magnitude  should  be  permitted 
at  a  time  when  general  tax  relief  is  not 
possible. 

Adoption  of  HH.  9  and  H.R.  10  would  be 
a  precedent  for  an  extension  of  the  privilege 
of  deducting  contributions  to  retirement 
plans  to  aU  employees.  If  all  taxpayers  were 
allowed  deductions  for  retirement  savings  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bills,  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  revenue  loss  would  ■>e  $3 
billion  a  year. 

For  the  reasons  stated.  It  Is  hoped  that 
H  R.  9  and  HJl.  10  wUl  not  be  adopted. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  B.  Ani«rson. 
Secretary  of  tKe  Treasury. 
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10  i«"Tr»'nl  of  ^rff-omplo^Tiirnt  fiwv»n>«'  up  to  $2.S00  a  year  and 
95U,uiiU  cwr  tlie  indtvldunl's  llfctlini*. 


T>Hur1Hil''  In  aiTlrlnp  nt  adjusted  gross  Income 

rartlcfpaiit?  kt>ep  fully  vesU-d  righuVo«»uiributiuiis"*"Iir"III! 


Hcstilrtpd  rrtlrrniont  po»fc)o*  pnrrh!»!«ed  from  Hfp  Insnrancp  pom- 
pant<<9  Hud  fuc*"  amount  oprttfici>t4>s.  Tiwfcod  pXtaa  can  Invest 
In  ILsicd  stiKkii  or  (itscarltk'.i,  Fi'dtTuI,  State  and  iooil  bonds, 
stork  In  ronilat^l  Invest ir.cnl  oompjuiicsor  r'Strlrtcd  rrtlrcmont 
polk-ies.    ( llowivor.  «y  prohlhlt«>d  tmnswrtlons.  Item  »  hflow.) 

Aniiuilii-s.  kimp.!<iiiu  pnytnrnts  or  other  paynietits  from  ihp  rr- 
tircnM'tit  trust.  r;tilic'i|i;iiiLs  aui  arriiii(;i'  tu  liao  txjutiti  bftiu 
at  any  *?«•,  Imt  not  later  ihnn  Tft.  TVu«t<  must  complete  dis- 
tributions to  the  partldiiant  by  the  time  he  reaches  M. 


Annulti<-s  and  pcrliidir  payroent.<i  taxed  in  full  »» ordinary  Ineome. 
Tax  on  liini|i-!<um  w  itli<lraw:iLs  generally  limit^Hl  to  &  times  Ukc 
lax  ri*s'uhinf;  from  including  y^  of  tiic  sum  lu  inooinc  in  Uie  year 
of  withdraw  lU. 


Withdrawals  of  less  than  $2.M0  Uxed  at  110  permit  of  the  liability 
othcrwiM.-  aiipllmiile  liuil  funds  been  withdrawn  aXler  age  Ci. 
Withdrawals  of  $2.';<»i  or  more  jrenerally  faxed  at  lin  percent  of 
the  liability  ri-sultinc  from  spn-adlne  tliem  in  equal  parts  over 
the  tavil  ie  year  and  up  to  tour  iniiiieiiLitely  pretedinc  years. 

Kxeniiiti'iT..«  are  applieil  iiraln?:!  Inc-orr.e  resii'tins  from  withdraw- 
als; however,  the  amount  of  income  includible  tx>caiise  of  with- 
drawals cannot  t>e  rduitMl  br  personal  deiiuclions  and  llic  tax 
crellt  for  retirement  Ineome  d(>e>;  nut  apply. 

Plans  may  not  entritre  in  certain  s|>e<'iro<l  transactions  with  the 
iwrlirtpnnt.  certain  members  of  his  family  or  a  eorfwration  con- 
trolled hy  him.  Such  pruhihitC'l  lran-aeti(;ns  lnclu«'e  leuiliug 
them  inon«'y,  pay  in"  them  eomf 'en'<;it  ion  for  prrsoniil  service', 
n..ikinr  rervices  available  on  a  preferential  basis  or  purchasing 
or  selling  securitie.'i  fruiu  or  to  iheui. 


Qualim>d  (H'nsion  plans 


limited  lo  errployres. 

M  ust  not  discTiniinate  as  to  coverage  or  benefits  in  favor  of  ofBocn, 
exectjtives  or  hiihly  p:ad  employet'S.' 

Employers'  contributions  genenilly  limited  to  ."i  percent  of  compen- 
sation of  covered  em|<>oyoes:  however,  with  certain  limitationa, 
hit!  her  amounts  are  allowed  if  ncedetl  to  flnaoee  state«l  benefits 
and  to  furvl  benefits  for  pa.«f  service.*  EniplDyecs  may  also  mako 
contributions  on  their  own  behalf. 

Xot  deductible. 

.N'ot  Included  for  tsx  purposes  In  income  of  covered  emplo}-oes. 

Employ»><>s  typically  do  not  get  vested  rights  t«  employ»?rs'  coo- 
Iribulions  unrll  they  have  reached  a  sprcined  .nge  or  nave  worked 
a  srieclfled  numl>cr  of  >-ears  (or  both)  and  frvcjuently  forfeit  rights 
if  they  leave  the  firm. 

Annuities  purchased  from  life  Insurance  companies  under  either  a 
trti.st«d  or  nontmstoed  pliUi.  Pension  fm.sts  have  Vfry  wide 
latitude  in  investing  funds.  For  exampte,  they  may  place  tliejr 
funds  in  all  types  of  securities  and  real  estate.  (However,  ae« 
prohibited  tran.sactioas.  item  9  below.) 

Ptmsion.s  payable  at  retiroment  which  asually  Is  at  ajrc  R5  but  may 
hv  earlier.  Benefits  may  tie  (uiyalile  beibre  Uuf  retirement  age  in 
the  event  of  disability.  Lump-sum  payments  may  be  made  if 
the  participant  leaves  the  firm  or  dies. 

Pensions  taxed  as  ordinary  Income,  but  exclusions  are  allowed  under 
the  life  expectancy  miHiiod  of  taxing  annuities,  for  the  t»-fre« 
return  of  the  emi)loy(Ha'  ow  n  contributions.  Capital-Kaiivs  treat- 
ment b;  grante<l  to  lump  sums  paid  he«iu.s«>  the  employee  heomes 
8ei»arat<Mi  from  the  firm  or  dies.  Aho.  up  to  $5.aX)  of  payments 
to  the  beneficiary  of  a  deceased  employee  may  be  exempt  from 
tax.' 

Same  as  benefits  received  after  age  65  except  that  a  stck-pny  ex- 
clusion up  to  a  rate  of  $10()  a  w  eek  applies  to  disability  payments 
received  before  retirement  age. 

Personal  exemptions,  personal  deductions,  and  the  fax  crellt  for 
n'tlreiDcnt  income  may  he  applieJ  against  pensions  and  other 
booefits  receivel  from  pen.sion  plans. 

Pension  plnns  may  not  engage  in  certain  !T>eclf!ed  trcnsactlrns  with 
the  grantor  of  the  trust  (the  einplo.ver>.  ictiiin  of  his  re'atives  or 
a  corporation  diilroUed  by  him.  'i>uch  iirobibiled  trunsactir ns 
Include  lending  them  money  without  ndefiuate  security  fnd  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  payinx  unre,isonul)le  comi-ensntinn 
for  personal  yervices,  making  .-crvites  available  on  a  piefen-ntiai 
basis,  purchaslnu  securities  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  selling 
securities  for  Ic.vs  than  they  are  worth,  and  engaging  in  a  trans- 
action w  hicb  diverts  its  funds  to  them. 


'  Coverage  reouirements  are  met  If  (1)  7l)  iiercetit  of  employee*  are  eligible  for  cor- 
er:i5e  and  SO  j)ercent  of  those  eliiriMe  are  actually  covered  exclusive  of  tem)K)rary, 
p.irt-timc  and  sea.*>nal  employees,  iw  ('2)  covemye  of  the  plan  is  approved  by  the 
Inlerir.il  Revenue  Herviee  mi  not  discriminatory. 

'  A  study  of  a  s.imple  covering  5.su)  [M-iision  plans  for  19.11  Indicnted  that  in  about 
'  i  of  tho^'  plans,  employors'  eontributions  avt-raged  10  [jercent  or  more  of  nondeferrcd 
com  peosut  tun. 


*  This  $5,000  exemption  of  death  beneAts  paid  to  the  l>enefleiary  of  an  employee 

imder  a  pension  plan  applies  (1)  to  all  lunii>-sum  payn:cnts.  and  (2)  to  payments 
other  than  lump  sunis,  where  the  dec<>asod  employee  did  not  have  a  vested  right 
to  such  payments  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  10  gives 
substantial    tax    reduction    to   self-em- 
ployed   individuals    who    establish    and 
make  payments  into  pension  trust  funds 
or  who  purchase  retirement  annuities. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  pro- 
viding   this    subsidy    for    the   self-em- 
ployed,  some  6  million  in  number  and 
mostly  professional  p>eople  such  as  law- 
yers,  doctors,  engineers,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  between  $320  and  $365  million 
for  the  first  year  and  $365  million  per 
year    thereafter.    Under    present    cir- 
cumstances  it  is.   I  believe,   vital   that 
Government  receipts  at  least  equal  Gov- 
ernment   expenditures.    The    Govern- 
ment simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
revenues  which  would  be  lost  to  it  if 
H.R.  10  were  enacted.     The  bill  is  op- 
posed by  the  administration. 

This  is  important  legislation.  Its 
merits  and  demerits  should  have  ade- 
quate debate  and  there  should  be  oppor- 
tunity for  amendments.  Adequate  de- 
""  bate  being  impossible  and  amendments 
being  precluded  by  the  procedure  under 
which  this  bill  comes  before  the  House. 
I  must  vote  against  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

One  respect  in  which  the  bill  should 
be  amended  concerns  the  formula  for 
measuring   the   tax   reduction   the   bill 
would    make    available    to    individuals. 
The  maximum  deduction  from  otherwise 
taxable  income  is  $2,500  per  year.     That 
maximum  applies  to  self-employed  in- 
dividuals whose  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment   are    $25,000   or   more    for 
that  year.     Take  the  case  of  two  indi- 
viduals having  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  of  $25,000  per  year,  and 
therefore   entitled    to   pay    $2,500   into 
pension  trust  funds.    Each  would  have 
a  $2,500  reduction  from  otherwise  tax- 
able income.     If  one  of  the  individuals 
had  no  other  source  of  Income,  his  effec-  , 
tive  tax  rate  would  be  approximately  39 
percent.     The  other  whose  taxable  net 
income  might  include  $25,000  received 
from  other  sources  would  have  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  approximately  53  per- 
cent.   Having  an   outside   income,   the 
second  individual  would  have  a  tax  sub- 
sidy one-third  higher  than  the  man  with 
no  outside  income. 

In  past  years  I  have  introduced  bills 
to  provide  smaller  individual  tax  reduc- 
tions for  self-employed  and  also  for 
those  employed  in  businesses  which  do 
not  have  pension  plans.  This  latter 
group  numbers  about  35  million.  If 
H.R.  10  were  amended  to  include  all  of 
that  group,  the  total  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  $3  billion. 

The  conclusions  I  express  reflect 
some  change  of  opinion  on  my  part. 
That  change  is  compelled  by  the  current 
financial  condition  of  the  Treasury  and 
to  some  extent  by  estimates  not  hereto- 
fore available  to  me  as  to  the  workings 
of  the  formulas  set  forth  in  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  LMr.  Mason]. 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  for  the  principle  of  this  bill  ever 
since  it  was  introduced  many  years  ago. 
I  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  bill  and 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

When  the  social  security  program  was 
adopted  in  1934  it  was  then  adopted  as 
a  floor  of  security  under  the  aged  peo- 
ple, and  upon  that  floor  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  build  more  security 
of  their  own. 

The  farmers  of  the  land  are  self-em- 
ployed; most  of  them  are  imder  social 
security.  Social  security  provides  that 
floor  and  this  provides  a  method  upon 
which  they  can  build  upon  that  floor, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  this  bill. 

Now.  fiscal  Integrity.  Fiscal  integrity. 
I  have  heard  about  that  so  much  on 
this  floor  for  the  last  20  years  that  I 
am  sick  of  hearing  it.  I  claim  that  I 
have  a  greater  respect  for  fiscal  integrity 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  than 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  have  been  yelling  for  fiscal  in- 
tegrity yet  voting  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  foreign  aid  that  I  have  refused 
to  vote  for. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  No.  I  will  not  yield.  I 
have  not  very  much  time;  the  gentle- 
man had  his  time. 

Now.  what  am  I  referring  to?  I  am 
referring  to  the  sixty-odd  billions  of 
dollars  of  foreign  aid  that  this  House 
has  voted  since  the  last  World  War.  I 
am  speaking  of  an  administration  that 
pretends  to  be  concerned  about  fiscal 
integrity  and  balancing  the  budget,  yet 
sends  up  here  a  recommendation  to  con- 
tinue this  foreign  aid  spending  to  the 
tune  this  year  of  about  $4  billions. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  want  to  be 
consistent  on  fiscal  integrity  we  can 
vote  3  or  4  hundred  million  dollars  in 
this  bill  for  our  respectable  American 
citizens  who  are  on  their  own.  and  cut 
the  foreign  appropriation  of  $4  billion 
for  citizens  in  foreign  lands  by  10  per- 
cent, and  you  will  have  the  budget  bal- 
anced, according  to  the  administration. 
Why  balance  the  budget  by  favoring  bil- 
lions for  foreign  aid  and  deny  one-tenth 
of  that  amount  to  our  own  people  who 
are  self-employed? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Meyer  1. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to 
speak  against  this  bill  because  I  believe 
it  is  more  or  less  out  of  order  so  far  as 
tax  legislation  is  concerned.  I  feel  that 
we  should  first  consider  an  increase  in 
the  exemptions  from  $600  to  $800  per  de- 
pendent before  we  pass  legislation  such 
as  this.  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
inequities  and  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  professional  people  and 
self-employed  deserve  better  considera- 
tion than  they  have  received;  however.  I 
fear  that  later,  after  we  have  passed  this 
bill.  It  will  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  raising  the  exemption  from  $600 
to  $800.  Therefore  I  am  against  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  California 

LMr.  UttJ. 


Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.  R.  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  the  plan  for 
voluntary  pensions  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals. I  believe  that  a  brief  review  of 
the  pre-legislative  history  as  well  as  the 
legislative  history  of  what  is  today  called 
the  Keogh-Simpson  bill  will  interest  you. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
there  has  existed  some  form  of  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  to  employed  individ- 
uals whose  employer,  corporate  or 
otherwise,  set  up  a  qualifled  pension  plan 
for  its  employees.  The  employer  con- 
tributions to  these  funds,  together  with 
the  annual  income  earned  on  these  funds 
were  not  subject  to  income  tax  liability 
upon  the  employer.  The  tax  liability 
would  arise  when  the  benefits  thereunder 
would  be  received  by  the  beneficiary  or 
his  survivors. 

These  limited  pension  programs  pro- 
vided several  advantages: 

First.  While  the  money  was  credited  to 
the  account  of  the  employee,  he  did  not 
have  to  pay  an  income  tax  on  It  until  he 
actually  received  its  enjoyment.  This 
was  highly  proper  because  the  funds  as  a 
rule  did  not  vest  in  the  employee  until 
after  a  certain  number  of  years.  So  why 
should  he  pay  tax  on  something  he 
might  never  enjoy? 

Second.  The  earnings  from  his  retire- 
ment fvmd  were  tax  exempt  until  they 
were  distributed. 

Third.  The  pension  benefits  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  the  employee  would  be  distrib- 
uted to  him  at  a  time  in  life  when  he 
would  be  without  earned  income  and 
have  a  double  deduction,  after  the  age 
of  65,  and  therefore  be  in  a  lower  Income 
tax  bracket  than  he  would  have  been 
at  the  time  the  fund  was  created  for  him. 
These  limited  pension  funds  became 
very  popular,  and  today  there  are  40,000 
private  pension  funds  providing  savings 
and  retirement  for  more  than  15  million 
employees.  The  present  total  assets  in 
these  funds,  most  of  which  are  invested 
in  common  stock,  amount  to  more  than 
$30  billion,  and  are  growing  at  a  rate 
which  would  indicate  some  $70  billion 
within  the  next  decade. 

With  this  background  In  mind.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  self-employed  indi- 
vidual, be  he  a  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant, 
farmer,  or  in  any  other  profession  of 
self -employment,  would  seek  out  a  man- 
ner in  which  he  could  defer  a  portion  of 
his  earnings  through  some  kind  of  a 
restricted  pension  plan  and  thus  obtain 
a  tax  equality  equal  to  an  employee. 

As  early  as  1945.  a  group  of  New  York 
lawyers  met  and  inauguiated  discussions 
on  ways  and  means  of  providing  such  a 
restricted  retirement  program,  not  only 
for  themselves,  and  other  self-employed 
individuals,  but  also  for  the  30  or  40  mil- 
lion employees  who  were  not  covered  by 
any  such  voluntary  employer-employee 
pension  benefit  plan.  It  was  first  hoped 
that  this  could  be  done  through  section 
165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  under 
which  such  other  employee  plans  have 
been  permitted.  But  it  was  found  that 
such  a  program  could  not  qualify  under 
the  Treasury  E)epartments  ruling,  for 
several  reasons.  Two  years  later.  Harry 
Silverson  published  an  article  In  the 
American  Mercury  entitled  "A  New  Tax 
Proposal*    which    in    essence    provided 
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limited  preferential  tax  treatment  for 
any  taxpaper  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  retirement  pension  plan.    The  Invest- 
ment of  these  deductions  was  to  be  in 
nonassignable  Government  bonds  bear- 
ing 1 -percent  interest,  redeemable  at  any 
time,  on  or  before  10  years  after  the 
c'path  of  the  taxpayer,  and  the  tax  11a- 
biHty  would  attach  against  him  or  his 
heirs  at  the  time  of  redemption.    The 
Silverson  plan  was  considered,  along  with 
o.her  plans,  by  the  tax  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1948.    The 
Treasury  Department  violently  opposed 
the.sc  plans  as  a  scheme  for  tax  averag- 
ing, resulting  in  not  less  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  loss  of  revenue,  and  they 
were  abandoned. 

Following  this,  in  1950,  the  American 
Bar  Association  appointed  a  committee 
on  the  general  problem  of  retirement 
benefits.  In  this  work  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  played  an  impor- 
tant part.  These  studies  resulted  in  the 
drafting  of  legislation  for  presentation 
before  Congress. 

The  first  draft  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision   of   Mr.   Leslie    M.    Rapp.    a 
member  of  the  New  York  and  District  of 
Columbia  bars.     The  original   bill  was 
then  introduced  in  the  82d  Congress  by 
Representative  Eucinb  Keogh.  of  New 
York,  and  Representative  Daniel  Reed. 
also  of  New  York,  both  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.    Mr.  Reed  was  a  Republican, 
and  Mr.  Keogh  is  a  Democrat,  thus  giv- 
ing  the  leeislation    bipartisan  sponsor- 
ship.    While   the    proposed    legislation 
embodied   many   of   the    Silverson   and 
other  proposals,  it  appeared  to  be  a  true 
restricted    retirement    program    rather 
than  an  Income  averaging  device. 

This  was  in  1951.  and  while  it  was 
prepared  and  presented  by  the  legal  fra- 
termty.  it  immediately  attracted  naUon- 
wide  support  from  most  professional 
groups,  including  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Dental 
As.sociation. 

The  following  year,  extensive  public 
hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Ways 
and   Means  Committee.     The  Treasury 
Department     vigorously     opposed     the 
measure,  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  loss 
of  revenue  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
was  facing  a  deficit.  The  Insurance  com- 
panies also  opposed  the  legislation  on 
the  grounds  that  such  deducted  invest- 
ment funds  could  not  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  life  insurance  annuities  and 
other    such    contracts.      The    original 
Keogh-Reed   bill   provided  much   more 
liberal    deductions    and    accumulations 
than  are  provided  in  the  current  legis- 
lation.    No  action   was  teken   by   the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  dur- 
ing that  session,  and  the  bill  died  with 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.    The  fol- 
lowing year.  Mr.  Reed  became  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  legislation  was  again  mtroduced  by 
Repreoentative  Tom  Jenkins  and  Repre- 
senutive  Eugene  Keogh.  thus  retaining 
the  bipartisan  basis.    That  was  my  first 
ypar  as   a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  no  action  was 
taken,   as   work   was  going  on  for  the 
general  revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  was  completed  in  1954.    In 
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the  meantime,  several  modified  retire- 
ment bills  were  introduced  by  a  number 
of  members  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
among  them  Representative  Johw  Rat 
of  Staten  Island.  There  was  an  effort 
made  to  incorporate  the  Ray  bill  in  the 
omnibus  tax  revision  bill,  but  this 
move  failed,  and  all  legislation  again 
died  with  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
in  1954. 

The  legislation  was  again  introduced 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  in   1955 
The  Jenklns-Keogh  bill  was  again  in- 
troduced with  technical  changes  to  per- 
mit its  integration— I  hate  the  word— 
into  the  revised  revenue  code.     By  this 
time  the  Treasury  Department,  headed 
by  Secretary  George  Humphrey,  recog- 
nized the  tax  inequity  which  existed  be- 
tween employed  and  self-employed  per- 
sons, but  continued  to  oppose  the  legis- 
lation on  budgetary  grounds,  making  it 
appear  that  any  legislation,  regardless 
of  how  equitable  it  might  be,  which  re- 
duced Federal  revenues  rather  than  in- 
creased   them,    would    be    opposed    by 
Treasury,  a  principle  with  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  agree.     The  life  in- 
surance companies  were  still  demand- 
ing, and  reasonably  so,  that  any  such 
restricted  peasion  fund  should  include 
the   right   to   purchase  insurance   con- 
tracts.    While  it  was  the  hope  and  the 
original  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  to  not  only  include  the  self- 
employed  but  also  those  employed  per- 
sons   not    then    or   now    enjoying    em- 
ployer-employee  pension   plans,   it   be- 
came  apparent   that   favorable   action 
would  only  be  obtained  by  limiting  the 
legislation  to  self-employed  individuals. 
Amendments  were  therefore  offered  by 
Mr.  Keoch  to  confine  the  bill  to  self- 
employed  persons,  to  permit  insurance 
policies  to  be  used  as  a  funding  medium, 
in  a  limited  fashion,  and  to  broaden  the 
allowable  investment  portfolio  for  cus- 
todian accounts.  Amendments  were  also 
offered  and  adopted  reducing  the  annual 
and  lifetime  exclusions  and  the  legisla- 
tion was  included  in  the  omnibus  tax 
bill  upon  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  then  working. 

An    abortive    attempt    was    made    to 
amend  the  Jenkins-Keogh  bill  into  other 
pending  legislation,  which  sometimes  is  a 
pood  parliamentary  move,  and  sometimes 
a  bad  one,  in  that  you  can  load  a  bill 
down  to  a  point  where  it  falls  of  Its  own 
weight.    This  situation  appeared  to  be  in 
the  making,  and  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  decided  henceforth  to  move  it 
forward  on  its  own  merits.    It  was  again 
introduced  In  1957  as  the  Jenkin.<?- Keogh 
bill  with  all  of  the  previous  amendments 
adopted  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.     The  new  bill  had  several 
points  of  refinement,  and  after  further 
amendments  reducing  the  annual  and 
lifetime  excludable  amounts,  the  bill  was 
passed   by   the  committee  and   by    the 
House  late  in  1958.    It  went  to  the  Senate 
so  late  in  the  session  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  died  again  with  the  close  of  the 
session. 

This  legislation  has  more  lives  than  a 
cat,  and  was  again  introduced  this  year 
in  exactly  the  same  form  in  which  it  had 
previously  passed  the  House.  However, 
the  sponsorship  shifted  from  Mr.  Jenkins, 


who  did  not  run  for  reelection,  to  the 
gentleman   from   Pennsylvania,   Repre- 
sentative Richard  Simpson:  but  on  the 
Democratic  side,  the  bill  still  retains  the" 
sponsorship  of  Mr.  Keogh.    So  today  we 
have  before  us  the  Keogh-Simpson  "bill. 
This,   then,  is  the  legislative  and  pre- 
legislatlve  history  of  the  bill  to  provide 
limited    retirement    pensions    for    self- 
employed  Individuals,  of  whom  there  are 
more    than    10    million    In    the   United 
States.  • 

The  bill  provides  that  the  amounts  paid 
by  an  individual  as  a  retirement  deposit 
shall  be  included  in  the  section  of  the 
Income  Tax  Code  allowing  itemized  de- 
ductions for  individuals,  and  may  be 
made  any  time  within  3  months  and  15 
days  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
and  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
made  on  the  last  day  of  such  taxable 
year.  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for 
.iny  taxable  year  after  the  taxpayer  at- 
tains the  age  of  70. 

There  are  limitations  upon  the  annual 
allowable  deductions  as  well  as  on  life- 
time deductions.     The  annual  limit  for 
an  individual  is  $2,500  or  10  percent  of 
his  net  earnings  from  self -employment 
\\hichever  amount  is  the  lesser,  and  the 
lifetime  aggregate  amount  allowed  as  de- 
ductions to  an  individual  during  his  life- 
time shall  not  exceed  $50,000  which  is 
20  times  the  maximum  annual  deduction 
However,  if  an  individual  has  reached  the 
age  of  50  before  January  1959,  his  annual 
allowable  deduction  is  increased  by  one- 
tenth  for  each  full  year  of  his  age  in 
excess  of  50.     In  other  words,  if  as  of 
today  you  have  attained  the  age  of  60. 
your  annual  deductions  would  be  $5,000* 
or   20    percent    of   your   net    earnings 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  but  the  lifetime 
limit  remains  at  $50,000.    In  cases  where 
a  self-employed  individual  has  previously 
been  covered  under  a  restricted  employee 
pension  plan,  but  is  now  self-employed 
his  aggregate  lifetime  exclusions  are  to 
be  reduced  by  the  number  of  years  he 
was  so  covered,  multiplied  by  $2,500.    In 
other  words,  if  a  self-employed  individual 
had  been  covered  for  a  period  of  10  years 
under  a  restricted  employee  benefit  plan 
his  aggregate  lifetime  deductible  amount 
would   be   reduced   by    10   years   times 
$2  500,  or  $25,000,  so  that  his  remaining 
lifetime  deduction  would  be  $25,000  in- 
stead of  $50,000,  provided,  of  coui-se,  he 
had  acquired  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
previous  retirement  plan. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any  self- 
employed  individual  who  is  i-eceiving 
benefits  from  an  employee  retirement 
plan,  or  to  whom  contributions  areijeing 
made  by  the  employer  for  his  account, 
and  such  contributions  are  vested,  can- 
not participate  in  this  plan  during  such 
taxable  year. 

A  self-employed  individual  is  defined, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  as  any 
individual  who  is  subject  to  self-employ- 
ment social  security  tax,  or  would  be 
subject  to  such  tax  If  he  were  not  ex- 
cluded, such  as  ministers,  physicians, 
dentists,  and  so  forth. 

An  employee  restricted  pension  plan 
which  excludes  a  self-employed  individ- 
ual fj:pm  participating  in  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  is  defined  as  a  pen- 
sion, profit  sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan, 
v.hich  is  exempt  under  section  501  <a)  or 
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an  annuity  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quJrementa  of  section  401(a)  3,  4,  5,  and 
6,  or  a  pension  plan  established  for  the 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  or 
any  agency  thereof,  by  a  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  political  sub- 
division or  any  instrumentality  thereof. 
Thus,  you  see,  I,  as  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  set  up 
a  restricted  pension  program  for  me, 
cannot  participate  in  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  even  though  I  am  other- 
wise self-employed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  tax 
on  self-employed  individuals. 

Retirement  deposit,  as  defined  in  the 
bill,  means  the  pasrment  of  money  into 
a  restricted  retirement  fund  or  into  a 
domestic  life  InsurEmce  company  as 
premiums  on  a  restricted  retirement  pol- 
icy issued  on  the  life  of  the  taxpayer. 
In  the  latter  case,  only  those  funds  are 
deductible  which  are  allocable  to  the 
cost  of  the  restricted  retirement  benefits. 
The  legislation  defines  a  restricted  re- 
tirement policy  as  an  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  a  life  insurance  contract,  or  a 
combination  thereof  which  meets  certain 
specifications,  among  which  are  that  it 
must  be  paid  to  the  insured  not  later 
than  at  age  70 1/2  or  to  the  Insured  as 
a  life  annuity,  payable  within  his  life 
expectancy,  beginning  not  later  than  at 
age  70 '/^,  or  to  the  insured  and  his  spouse 
as  a  joint  life  and  survivor  annuity.  Here 
there  are  several  technical  restrictions 
which  I  am  sure  will  require  the  serv- 
ices Of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  legal 
profession  will  require  the  services  of  the 
doctors,  when  they  get  a  severe  head- 
ache over  the  confusion  which  is  certain 
to  arise  when  the  regulations  are  issued 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

These  retirement  policies  must  be  non- 
assignable, and  there  shall  be  no  inci- 
dent of  ownership  by  anyone  except  the 
insured,  and  cannot  provide  life  insur- 
ance after  the  age  of  70*/2. 

I  must  warn  you  that  you  will  not  be 
permitted  any  of  the  deductions  above 
referred  to  with  respect  to  premiums 
paid  on  a  restricted  retirement  policy 
before  that  policy  has  been  identified  as 
such  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate.  Likewise,  no  deductions  can 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  any  amount 
paid  into  a  restricted  retirement  fund 
by  any  individual  before  such  fund  has 
been  identified  as  such,  nor  before  such 
individual  has  been  identified  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  such  fund  in  the  manner  and 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

Now  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  benefits  received  under 
these  plans.  In  general  tlie  amounts  of 
money  and  the  fair  market  value  of 
property  received  from  a  restricted  re- 
tirement fund  shall  be  included  in  the 
recipient's  gross  income  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  it  is  received,  except  that 
if  these  benefits  are  received  in  a  lump 
sum,  the  tax  liabihty  shall  be  computed 
over  a  5-year  average.  The  bill  provides 
special  rules  in  the  case  of  the  return 
of  excess  contributions  and  in  cases  of 
contributions  made  which  were  known 
to  be  excessive.  There  are  certain  pro- 
hibited transactions  imposed  upon  the 
trustee  of  a  restricted  retirement  fund. 


The  general  rule  applying  to  annuities 
will  be  applicable  to  annuity  payments 
accruing  under  this  retirement  program. 
There  are  several  exceptions  to  this,  too 
detailed  to  mention. 

Proceeds  from  a  life  insurance  policy 
under  this  program  in  case  of  death  re- 
ceive special  treatment,  in  that  the 
amount  of  the  cash-surrender  value  of 
the  policy  on  the  day  preceding  the 
death  of  the  individual  shall  be  taxable 
as  income  to  the  recipient,  and  amounts 
in  excess  of  that  will  be  taxed  as  any 
other  insurance. 

If  the  insured  borrows  against  the  cash 
surrender  value  of  his  policy  during  his 
lifetime,  that  amount  will  be  considered 
as  taxable  in  the  year  it  was  borrowed, 
with  the  exception  that  he  may  borrow 
not  in  excess  of  the  current  annual  pre- 
mium if  he  applies  the  money  so  bor- 
rowed to  the  payment  of  the  annual 
premium,  and  liquidates  the  loan  within 
12  months.  The  taxpayer  also  has  op- 
tions which  permit  him  to  receive  the 
full  cash  surrender  value  at  any  time, 
provided  that  within  60  days  thereafter 
such  money  is  irrevocably  converted  into 
a  contract  providing  restricted  retire- 
ment benefits.  The  taxpayer  cannot 
make  an  assignment  of  his  policy  with- 
out being  subject  to  a  tax  on  the  entire 
cash  surrender  value. 

There  are  several  technical  sections 
involving  the  tax  treatment  of  the  bene- 
fits and  they  should  be  carefully  studied 
before  any  affli-mative  action  is   taken. 
In  cases  where  a  trust  fund  is  estab- 
lished the  trustee  must  be  a  bank,  and  a 
trust   instrument   issued    in   accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10  as  well  as 
any  subsequent   rules   and   regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.    Here  again,  the 
trustors    interest   carmot    be    assigned, 
but  he  may  designate  one  or  more  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  event  of  his  death,  or  he 
can  direct  the  trustee  to  transfer  his 
entire  interest  to  another  restricted  re- 
tirement fund.     The  trust  must  termi- 
nate and  be  distributed,  or  the  funds 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
before  the  trustor  reaches  the  age  of  70, 
or  he  must  elect  to  have  his  entire  inter- 
est in   the  trust   distributed   before   he 
reaches  the  age  of  80  with  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  value  of  such  interest 
determined  at  the  age  of  70  being  dis- 
tributed each  taxable  year  thereafter.   If 
the  trustor  dies  before  he  reaches  the  age 
of  70,  his  interest  in  the  trust  must  be 
distributed  within  5  years  of  the  date 
of  his  death,  or  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  an  immediate  annuity  for  his  surviv- 
ing spouse,  payable  for  her  life  or  for  a 
term  certain  which  cannot  go  beyond  her 
life  expectancy.    One  or  more  individ- 
uals  may   associate   themselves   in   the 
same  trust,  and  their  interest  must  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  their  contri- 
butions.   The  trustee  has  a  large  range 
of  permissible  investments,  including  any 
stock  or  securities  listed  on  an  exchange 
which  is  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  subject,  of 
course,   to  the   prohibited   transactions 
which   are   defined   in   the   bill.     These 
trusts  receive  special  treatment  and  are 
subject  to  the  general  rules  relating  to 
estates,  trusts,  and  beneficiaries. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  income  from 
such  a  restricted  retirement  fund  shall 


be  exempt  from  income  taxes.  Banks 
and  insurance  companies  are  required  to 
file  informational  returns. 

This,  then,  is  a  thumbnail  analysis  of 
the  pending  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
which,  of  course,  are  subject  to  revision 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  HJl.  10  is  not  a 
substitute  for  social  security,  but  rather 
a  retirement  program  supplemental  to  it; 
and  I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of 
H.R.  10. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Pelly]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  10,  the  so-called  Keogh-Simpson 
bill,  which  is  to  give  to  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  of  self-employed  persons  the 
same  tax  deferment  that  is  granted  un- 
der present  law  to  ihe  retirement  sav- 
ings of  employees  under  qualified  plans. 
This  equalizing  legislation  is  sought  by 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  professional 
persons  such  as  accountants,  all  of  whom 
are  considered  to  have  high  earnings. 
By  postponing  the  tax  on  payments  to 
retirement  savings  plans  it  might  be  in 
the  nature  of  relief  to  those  in  high  in- 
come brackets,  but  also  It  will  help 
plumbers  and  Independent  workers,  the 

butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick- 
maker,  and  persons  with  modest  earn- 
ings. 

Last  year  I  voted  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  same  measure,  but  it  wa« 
late  in  July  and  never  became  law. 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
opposes  the  bill  because  of  the  need  of 
the  Government  for  revenue.  I  do  not 
want  to  unbalance  the  budget,  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  Secretary,  but  to  me  a 
reduction  or  economy  in  Government 
spending  is  the  answer  to  that.  So,  as 
for  me,  I  will  vote  for  H.R.  10  and  If  it 
becomes  law  I  will  support  efforts  to  re- 
duce nonessential  Federal  expenditures 
to  make  up  the  difference.  My  support 
of  this  bill  is  not  a  vote  for  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  I  am  firmly  for  holding 
the  line  on  spending.  I  want  to  make 
that  point  clear. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  review  how  this  prob- 
lem came  about  and  to  discuss  some  of 
its  impUcations.  During  the  war  years 
there  was.  as  you  will  recall,  a  wage 
freeze.  Many  corporations  and  many 
workers  sought  for  means  by  which  wage 
increases  could  be  granted  without 
breaking  the  wage  freeze  orders.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  fringe  benefits  includ- 
ing pension  funds  became  popular.  The 
War  Labor  Board  and  the  Treasury 
joined  to  rule  that  payments  on  behalf 
of  employees  would  not  be  viewed  as  in- 
come, and  tax  treatment  was  modified 
accordingly.  The  effect  of  this  was,  of 
course,  to  open  the  door  to  tax-free  con- 
tributions made  by  employers  on  behalf 
of  their  employees.  Concessions  having 
been  made,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  provide  some 
similar  form  of  tax  treatment  for  self- 
employed  persons  who  do  not  have  the 
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options  made  available  to  employed  per- 
sons by  that  war-time  ruling. 

The  bill  facing  us  today  represents  an 
answer  to  the  request  for  relief  by  the 
self-employed.  There  Is  a  relative  in- 
equity which  justifies  some  revision  of 
tax  treatment.  I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  relief  being  offered  takes  the 
form  that  it  does.  This  bill,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reason  of  tax  accounting, 
carefully  limits  the  kinds  of  investments 
w  hich  shall  be  accorded  such  favored  tax 
treatment.  In  the  process  it  influences, 
and  I  think  adversely,  the  freedom  of 
such  persons  to  manage  their  estates  as 
may  seem  to  them  best.  I  find  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  would  give  tax  relief,  for 
example,  to  a  young  doctor  If  he  were 
to  decide  that  the  best  Investment  he 
could  make  of  his  income  would  be  in 
the  form  of  the  building  of  a  medical 
clinic.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
encourage  a  small  businessman  to  invest 
up  to  10  percent  of  his  income  in  the 
building  up  of  his  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  give 
tax  favors  for  investment  of  a  portion 
of  one's  income,  then  we  ought  to  per- 
mit the  Investor  to  use  his  own  best 
judgment  as  to  the  form  the  investment 
should  take.  More  than  that,  we  ought 
to  give  at  least  equal  tax  treatment  to 
an  investment  in  a  form  which  enhances 
his  own  productivity  and  capacity  to 
earn  income.  This  should  be  at  least 
as  important  as  tax  encouragement  to 
retirement  plans. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that 
members  of  the  business  community  are 
urging  upon  the  Congress  the  passage 
of  a  tax  law  that  will  limit  their  free- 
dom to  manage  their  own  business  af- 
fairs rather  than  expand  that  freedom. 
I  would  suggest  that  their  purposes 
might  have  been  better  served  by  a 
fundamental  tax  reform.  For  example, 
the  Federal  law  might  deal  with  the 
whole  range  of  taxpayers  by  providing 
that  10  percent,  or  some  other  reason- 
able i>ercentage  of  their  income,  shall  be 
treated  as  tax  exempt  if  it  is  invested, 
with  the  added  proviso  that  upon  reali- 
zation of  income  from  such  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  assets,  such  receipts  shall 
be  treated  as  taxable  income.  This 
would  give  the  taxpayer  complete  free- 
dom to  manage  his  income  as  seems  best 
to  him.  It  would  avoid  favoring  one 
type  of  investment  over  another.  More- 
over, if  the  Congress  were  to  remove 
this  inequity,  we  ought  to  charge  any 
employer  contribution  on  behalf  of  the 
employee  against  the  first  portion  of 
that  tax  exempt  allowance.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  employer  contributes  an 
amount  equal  to  6  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's wage  to  a  retirement  account, 
that  6  percent  should  first  be  credited 
and,  then  any  other  investment  by  the 
employee  permitted  to  use  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  10  percent.  This  more 
fundamental  reform  might  be  a  more 
equitable  solution  for  the  Inequity  that 
now  exists. 

Or  to  pursue  completely  this  line  of 
attack,  it  has  been  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  recent  article  in  Fortune 
magazine,  that  the  high  marginal  rates 
are  a  fundamental  inequity  in  the  in- 
come tax  because  of  their  uneven  appli- 
cation to  various  types  of  income.     It 


has  been  suggested  that  the  $365  mil- 
lion of  tax  reUef  which  we  are  approv- 
ing with  the  passage  of  H.R.  10  could 
instead  be  used  to  reduce  the  top  rate  to 
65  percent.  This  would  perhaps  be  a 
less  satisfactory  solution  to  the  small 
businessman  but  it  might  be  a  wiser 
course  from  the  standpoint  of  an  equi- 
table income  tax  structure. 

I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  10  reluctantly 
because  I  think  an  inequity  exists  and 
has  existed  for  many  years  that  is  par- 
tially remedied  by  H.R.  10.  But  I  find 
in  H.R.  10  a  further  invasion  of  the  tax- 
payer's freedom  to  manage  his  own  in- 
come and  estate.  This  invasion  may 
be  justified  iii  order  to  simplify  tax  ac- 
counting over  a  man's  lifetime.  It  is 
not  justified  by  any  considerations  of 
the  resulting  economic  consequences 
either  to  the  taxpayer  or  to  the  com- 
munity. I  think  both  will  suffer  from 
that  invasion. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  business 
community  will  join  the  Congress  in  a 
thorough  re-examination  of  our  tax 
structure,  looking  toward  a  far  moi'e 
fundamental  tax  reform  that  will  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  our  tax  system,  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  budget,  and  ex- 
pand the  freedom  of  individuals  and 
businessmen  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
as  seems  to  them  best  without  the  tax 
angle  becoming  the  decisive  factor  in 
business  decisions. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  House  considers  a  worthy  bill 
to  help  millions  of  self-employed  per- 
sons— the  small  businessmen,  doctors, 
dentists,  lawyers,  and  other  profession- 
als— provide  for  themselves  a  sound, 
convenient,  and  orderly  plan  for  retire- 
ment income. 

Late  last  session  this  bill  was  approved 
by  the  House  but  unfortunately  it  died 
at  adjournment  before  it  could  be  con- 
sidered in  the  other  house  and  in- 
cluded with  the  other  small  business  leg- 
islation which  the  85th  Congress  passed 
because  of  able  and  vigorous  Democratic 
leadership.  This  series  of  measures,  in- 
cidentally, if  properly  financed  and  sym- 
pathetically administered,  could  well  in- 
itiate the  renaissance  of  American  small 
business. 

H.R.  10  when  adopted  will  round  out 
the  basic  structure  in  this  system  to  help 
men  and  women  who  are  gifted  with 
ideas  and  energy  but  short  of  other  re- 
sources to  invigorate  and  put  meaning 
and  substance  in  the  idea  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Our  economy  is  in  dire  trouble  because 
the  giant  corporations  since  World  War 
II  have  through  consolidation,  purchase, 
or  a  variety  of  other  dubious  methods 
crushed  out  of  existence  much  of  their 
competition.  Our  country  is  now  paying 
the  terrible  price  for  the  monopolization 
of  our  economy  with  inflation,  under- 
production, and  unemployment.  Nega- 
tive weapons  of  antimonopoly  legislation 
have  failed — the  promising,  positive  pro- 
gram of  encouraging  small  btisiness  is 
an  inspired  effort  to  keep  the  American 
economy  democratic  and  djrnamic.  I  am 
proud  of  the  leading  part  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  both  nationally  and  in  my 
State  of  Miimesota.  has  had  in  rein- 
vigorating  small  business.  Some  con- 
siderable tribute  has  to  be  paid  too  to 


those  fearless  members  of  the  minority 
party  who  have  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats despite  the  formidable  disapproval 
of  the  Republican  administration. 

This  administration  has  fought  tooth 
and  nail  against  any  really  effective  pro- 
gram for  small  business  and  when  it  has 
been  forced  to  accept,  reluctantly.  Demo- 
cratic sponsored  measures  it  has  prac- 
ticed cold,  deliberate  sabotage  against 
small  business  as  our  distinguished  and 
venerable  colleague  Wright  Patmah  has 
revealed. 

The  administration's  big  guns  are  now 
being  trained  on  H.R.  10  to  destroy  any 
chance  for  the  milUons  of  self-employed 
persons  to  get  only  a  fraction  of  the  tax 
consideration  received  by  high-salaried 
corporation  executives,  those  exalted 
employees  with  their  bonuses  in  stock, 
stock  options,  company  contributed  pen- 
sions, and  other  fancy  emolument*— 
not  including  that  ultimate  in  tax  eva- 
sion devices,  expense-accoimt  living. 

The  Republican  congressional  leaders 
and  the  administration  through  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  Anderson  have  now  de- 
clared war  on  H.R.  10  and  in  effect  say 
to  small  businessmen,  the  doctors,  den- 
tists, lawyers,  and  other  professional 
people  of  this  Nation  that  as  far  as  re- 
tirement Income  is  concerned,  "you  can 
drop  dead." 

Republicans  in  the  administration 
wrap  the  flag  of  patriotism  around  them 

saying  that  to  enact  H.R.  10  would  throw 
the  President's  budget  into  deficit  and 
would  be  doing  Karl  Marx's  work  of  de- 
stroying capitalism.  Yet  where  is  pa- 
triotism when  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil 
McElroy  plans,  with  the  President's  best 
wishes,  to  desert  his  crucial  post  as  the 
countdown  in  Berlin  nears  a  possible 
blast-off  for  civilization  itself,  just  so 
that  Mr.  McElroy  can,  as  the  press  re- 
ports, save  the  pension  and  other  inter- 
ests given  him  by  his  soap  factory? 

Should  our  civilization  survive  the 
summer  I  hope  than  an  H.R.  10  enacted 
into  law  will  spur  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ica's self-employed  persons  to  do  better 
democracy's  work  of  invigorating  free 
enterprise  by  helping  themselves  provide 
for  their  golden  years. 

I  urge  the  psissage  of  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  KeochI. 
has  SF>ent  many  years  in  behalf  of  this 
very  much  needed  legislation  for  our 
business  and  professional  people,  and 
I  hope  the  bill  will  become  a  law  soon. 
He  came  close  to  making  it  last  year, 
but  the  Senate  did  not  act  following  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  I  have  had  a 
number  of  my  own  constituents  write  to 
me  about  this  legislation  and  I  feel  they 
deserve  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  legislation. 

This  bill  gives  hope,  help,  relief,  and 
encouragement  to  the  small,  independ- 
ent businessman  and  professional  man. 
Many  of  my  friends  in  business  have 
complained  that  big  outfits  have  de- 
ductible pension  plans,  but  the  small 
businessman  had  no  allowance  for  de- 
duction. This  gives  the  small  business- 
man that  deduction. 
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The  self-employed  businessman,  hav- 
ing a  small  organization,  has  his  hands 
full.  He  is  burdened  with  taxes  of  every 
kind,  and  spends  many  long  hours  doing 
paperwork  for  the  Government.  He 
has  all  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
in  his  business,  as  well  as  the  burden 
of  terrific  competition.  This  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  give  him  a  chance  at  a 
pension  plan. 

The  professional  man,  such  as  the 
doctor,  accountant,  engineer,  consultant, 
lawyer,  and  clergyman  will  also  benefit. 
Each  professional  man.  as  each  business- 
man, contributes  daily  to  the  life  of  his 
community.  Unless  he  is  employed  by 
some  company,  he  cannot  have  a  self- 
propelled  deductible  pension  plan  of  his 
own.  This  legislation  gives  him  the 
same  opportimity  as  the  professional 
man  on  the  payroll  of  another.    It  gives 

him  a  measure  of  tax  relief. 

Aside  from  the  tax  relief  and  encour- 
agement, we  must  recognize  that  this 
will  encourage  saving,  and  will  generate 
capital  for  new  investment.  Our  form 
of  government,  our  standard  of  living, 
our  way  of  life — are  each  and  all  de- 
pendent on  constant  investment  and  re- 
Investment  of  capital  to  provide  expan- 
sion, new  plants,  promote  new  ideas,  and 
provide  lending  capital  to  promote  new 
jobs.  In  one  chain  of  plants  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  employees  are  allowed  to  buy 
stock.    What  opportunity. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  make  the 
participation  voluntary.  No  one  is 
forced  into  it.  No  Government  funds 
are  involved.  No  new  administration  is 
created,  and  no  new  or  old  bureacracy 
encouraged.  We  are  just  saying  to  the 
man  who  runs  his  own  business:  "You 
deserve  the  same  consideration  of  those 
who  work  for  someone  else,  and  Con- 
gress is  going  to  try  to  give  it  to  you." 
The  average  businessman  today  actu- 
ally works  7  to  9  days  a  month  for  Uncle 
Sam.  I  say  this  because  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  heavy  taxes  we  have.  I 
had  hopes  for  and  urged  tax  relief  this 
year,  but  the  leaders  of  the  parties 
vetoed  the  idea.  This  measure  is  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
next  year  we  can  enact  a  real  tax  relief 
bill  across  the  board. 

I  believe  the  American  people  would 
be  in  favor  of  this  bill  which  helps  the 
small  businessman  and  professional 
man.    I  hope  the  legislation  will  pass. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  privileged  once  again  to  join 
in  support  of  legislation  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
an  increasingly  large  segment  of  Ameri- 
cans. H.R.  10.  by  permitting  self-em- 
ployed individuals  to  take  a  deduction 
for  a  limited  amount  of  investment  in 
certain  types  of  retirement  programs, 
will  help  straighten  out  the  inequalities 
under  the  present  tax  setup  where  the 
employee  is  receiving  this  type  of  tax 
treatment,  but  the  self-employed  person 
is  not. 

While  company  officials  and  employees 
receive  benefits  from  retirement  plans 
which  are  not  coimted  as  income  until 
the  money  is  actually  drawn  out,  the 
small  businessman,  farmer  and  profes- 
sional man  now  has  to  save  at  a  great 
disadvantage  since  income  put  into  sav- 
ings for  retirement  is  taxable  at  a  higher 


rate  during  iseak  Income  years,  rather 
than  later  in  life  when  income  is  nor- 
mally reduced. 

It  Is  true  that  such  a  measure  as  this 
would  result  in  some  revenue  loss.  How- 
ever, to  oppose  such  a  measure,  desirable 
apart  from  its  impact  on  receipt  of  reve- 
nue by  the  Treasury,  Is  to  preclude  re- 
form in  our  tax  structure  when  reform 
is  indicated.  I  submit  that  the  relatively 
small  loss  in  revenue  which  will  result 
from  passage  of  this  bill,  will  be  more 
than  balanced  if  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  cutting  down  unnecessary 
Federal  spending. 

It  is  for  the  millions  of  small  business- 
men, farmers,  and  professional  people 
that  the  Congress  must  act  favorably  on 
this  bill.  These  people  have  every  right 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  during 
their  reclining  years  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  man  who  now  qualifies  for  re- 
tirement benefits  as  an  employee. 

This  measure  will  reiterate  our  belief 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  by  remov- 
ing the  present  disadvantage  the  inde- 
pendent businessman  finds  himself  in 
regarding  savings  for  retirement. 

It  will  recognize  that  the  Inherent 
qualities  of  success— thrift,  initiative, 
and  consideration  for  the  future — will 
receive  their  just  reward. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will 
adopt  this  measure  and  thereby  go  on 
record  in  support  of  equal  treatment  for 
the  farmers,  small  businessman,  and 
professional  people  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  economic  and  social 
growth  of  the  America  we  know  today. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  House  leader- 
ship has  scheduled  H.R.  10  for  debate 
and  vote  today.  I  have  long  been  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  this  proposal  and 
cosponsored  it  during  the  last  Congress 
and  again  this  year. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Keogh]  has  made  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  this  proposal  in  his  usual  elo- 
quent and  precise  manner.  His  bill  will 
provide  self-employed  individuals  with 
the  opportunity  to  deduct  from  their  an- 
nual taxable  income,  an  amount — not  to 
exceed  10  percent — paid  by  him  into  a 
restricted  retirement  policy  or  trust  fund 
as  a  contribution  toward  his  retirement 
income.  These  contributions,  plus  all  ac- 
cumulated earnings,  will  become  taxable 
when  drawn  upon  after  age  65. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  will  accord 
this  worthwhile  and  reasonable  legisla- 
tion its  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  except  for  , 
the  retroactive  feature  in  this  legislation, 
I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  which  it  embodies. 
Since  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  and 
intend  to  return  someday  to  the  practice 
of  law.  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  find 
merit  in  the  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
time  in  the  session  to  enact  tax  cutting 
legislation.  The  pressures  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  by  well-intentioned 
business  and  professional  people  for 
passage  of  this  bill,  should  first  be  di- 
rected toward  the  requirement  that  Con- 
gress maintain  a  balanced  budget 

I  would  pledge  my  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  the  end  of 


the  session  providing  that  this  Congress, 
at  that  time,  has  not  appropriated  more 
money  than  is  called  for  In  the  Presi- 
dent's balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  should  be  that  law- 
yers and  doctors  cannot  understand  the 
necessity  for  fiscal  responsibihty,  then  I 
fear  there  may  be  little  hope  left  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  10. 

First,  I  regret  that  I  find  myself  on 
the  other  side  of  this  or  any  other  issue 
of  my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

My  reaction  upon  finding  myself  on 
the  other  side  of  the  issue  from  the  co- 
sponsor  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, is.  I  must  confess,  somewhat 
different.  We  have  been  on  opposite 
sides  on  so  many  Issues  that  I  suspect 
we  are  both  slightly  embarrassed  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  we  find  our- 
selves in  full  accord.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  neither  of  us  is  in  danger 
of  being  embarrassed  at  this  time. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not 
see  considerable  merit  in  H.R.  10.  I 
recognize  that  it  has  real  merit— not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  It  would  put  money 
in  my  pocket.  And  this  would  be  a  de- 
posit that  could  be  made  not  Just  once  or 
twice  but  for  every  year  of  my  life. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  for  me  to  have 
this  money  it  must  come  from  someone 
else.  H.R.  10  Is  a  perfect  case  of  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  this  instance, 
it  would  be  a  case  of  taking  care  of  Jtu 
at  the  expense  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Now  I  recognize  that  the  most  persua- 
sive argument  in  favor  of  this  measure 
is  that  it  Is  an  attempt  to  restore  fair- 
ness and  equity  to  our  tax  structure  be- 
cause as  we  all  know  for  many  years 
other  Jims,  along  with  Joes,  Dicks  and 
Harrys  have  been  taken  care  of  quite 
well  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense.  Under  the 
clrcvunstances,  it  is  indeed  understand- 
able if  the  professional  and  self-em- 
ployed in  this  coimtry  long  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  our  tax  laws  give  to  the 
key  personnel  in  the  American  business 
community.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience the  feeling  of  envy  with  which 
members  of  the  legal  profession  have 
looked  upon  the  manner  that  big  busi- 
nesses and  businesses  not  so  big,  have  in 
recent  years  lavished  pension  and  retire- 
ment benefits  on  their  executive  person- 
nel. We  would  be  less  than  hiunan  if 
we  reacted  otherwise. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that 
what  the  country  needs  at  this  time  is 
not  an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  bar,  or  the  doctors, 
or  the  businessmen,  or  the  farmers,  to 
see  that  they  too  get  theirs.  What  we 
need.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  revision  in  our 
basic  tax  structure  which  would  give  us 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  fairness 
in  our  tax  structure  and  fiscal  integrity 
which  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
referred  to. 

I  want  fairness  in  our  tax  laws  and  I 
believe  that  our  country  needs  fiscal  in- 
tegrity. Unfortunately,  H.R.  10  guaran- 
tees neither.  In  fact,  it  aU  but  makes  it 
a  certainty  that  we  will  not  have  both. 
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As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
correctly  pointed  out.  H.R.  10  succeeds  in 
being  fair  to  the  professional  and  the 
self-employed  of  this  coxmtry  vis-a-vis 
the  employees  of  many  private  indus- 
tries, but  it  succeeds  in  doing  this  only 
by  making  the  situation  more  unfair  as 
far  as  other  deserving  groups  are  con- 
cei-ned — the  civil  servants  and  the  rail- 
road workers  to  cite  just  two  examples. 
Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  past  week  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  chal- 
lenged those  of  us  who  have  been  critical 
of  his  "we  can't  afford"  approach  to 
come  forward  with  proposals  which  will 
provide  the  additional  taxes  which  will 
be  necessary  to  give  this  country  the  de- 
fense posture  it  must  have — our  children 
the  schools  they  need;  the  families  of 
America  the  decent  homes  they  are  en- 
titled to  have;  the  Nation  the  economic 
growth  so  essential  if  the  American 
worker  is  to  have  a  job;  and  the  Ameri- 
can businessman  to  enjoy  anything 
which  resembles  prosperity.  Under  the 
Constitution.  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that,  regardless  of  how  annoyed  he  may 
become  at  his  critics,  the  re.sponsibility 
to  propose  a  tax  program  still  rests  with 
tlie  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Even  If  it  does  not.  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  enough  of  a  tax  expert  to 
be  the  one  in  the  Congress  who  would 
attempt  to  pick  up  that  challenge. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  recognize 
that,  much  as  we  might  like  it  to  be 
othennise.  we  cannot  have  everything. 
And  sometimes  the  choices  we  must 
make  are  not  always  easy. 

The  choice  before  us  today  is  one  of 
those  hard  ones  to  make.  But  it  seems 
to  me  if  I  must  choose  between  voting 
for  a  bill  which  will  do  well  by  me  in 
my  deciming  years  and  vote  for  a  bill 
which  will  do  well  by  my  children  during 
their  formative  years,  the  choice  be- 
comes a  lot  easier.  In  my  judgment.  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  see  to  it  that  my 
children  and  all  the  children  of  this 
country  get  the  best  education  possible. 
If  I  must  choose  between  being  nice — 
no,  Mr.  Speaker — not  nice,  bemg  fair  to 
myself  and  to  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans similarly  situated  and  malting  cer- 
tain that  America  remains  the  place 
wherein  these  millions  can  continue  to 
practice  their  profession,  pursue  their 
own  business  efforts,  plow  their  own 
fields,  then  I  find  it  an  easy  choice  to 
make.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing unfair  to  this  country,  I  would  sooner 
be  unfair  to  myself. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  for  many 
more  which  I  will  not  now  take  the  time 
to  detail.  I  feel  I  am  constrained  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  10.  This  bill  will 
help  to  encourage  initiative,  push,  and 
determination — the  will  to  succeed  by 
dint  of  one's  own  efforts. 

Our  economy  requires  big  business  and 
a  large  number  of  corporate  employees 
to  keep  it  going  on  an  even  kilter.  In  or- 
der to  help  keep  it  that  way,  we  need  a 
large  group  of  self-employed.  This 
would  include  professional  men,  lawyers, 
doctors,  dentists,  architects,  artists,  arti- 
sans of  various  kinds  and  businessmen 
who  work  for  themselves. 


If  we  still  want  to  preserve  this  tjrpe  of 
individual,  as  I  am  sure  we  do.  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  done  so  much  to  tear 
down  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  with 
quasi-socialistic  programs  in  the  past 
quarter  century,  must  make  amends  for 
its  past  errors.  It  should  do  this  by  see- 
ing to  it  that  men  and  women  with  a 
spirit  of  individual  enterprise  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  succeed  at  their 
chosen  endeavors.  The  Government, 
which  has  largely  created  the  difficulty, 
should  see  to  it  ^hat  the  large  numbers  of 
self-employed  are  not  so  handicapped  by 
taxes  that  they  choose  the  status  of  an 
employee,  thus  holdir^g  themselves  back 
as  well  as  others. 

By  its  heavily  graded  income  taxes — 
the  so-called  progressive  tax — the  Gov- 
ernment is  actually  doing  the  opposite 
of  what  it  should  be  doing.  It  is  discour- 
aging self-employment  and  individual 
free  enterprise  when  it  should  be  lending 
it  evei-y  aid.  There  is  no  system  at  pres- 
ent of  averaging  for  hard  times — the  bad 
years — which  are  altogether  too  common 
for  the  self-employed — or  to  make  any 
practical  provision  by  which  the  self- 
employed  can  save  money  for  catastroph- 
ic periods  and  the  winter  of  old  age. 

Tax  laws  now  in  effect  do  not  provide 
for  the  self-employed  in  similar  fashion 
to  the  statutory  aid  to  pension  plans  for 
the  employed.  The  bill  under  discussion 
today.  H.R.  10.  would  correct  that  in- 
equitable situation,  if  enacted  into  law. 
It  would  give  the  self-employed  an  op- 
portunity to  save  their  own  money  for 
their  own  retirement.  No  subsidy  or  use 
of  Treasury  money  Is  involved.  The  peo- 
ple involved  would  be  the  ones  saving  for 
themselves.  They  would  be  getting  no 
handout.  While  the  immediate  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  the  self-employed,  in  a 
larger  sense  America  would  be  as  much 
the  beneficiary.  Self-reliance  would  be 
rekindled  in  America.  The  individual 
entrepreneur  could  get  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  by  this  bill. 

These  high  taxes  and  high  living  costs 
make  it  hard  indeed  for  the  self- 
employed  man  or  woman  to  create  an 
old-age  retirement  fund  out  of  current 
income.  This  point  must  be  crystal  clear 
to  us  by  now.  H.R.  10  would  give  Uiem 
the  opportunity  that  is  their  due  to  save 
a  small  part  of  their  money,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  which  are  fair  and 
sound,  and  on  which  they  will  pay  their 
own  taxes  when  they  retire. 

I  am  happy  to  support  H.R.  10  and 
hope  that  it  shall  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

REVISION  OP  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  HAYS:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
519)  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  de- 
pository libraries. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 


shall  be  known  as  the   "Depository  Library 
Act  of  1959." 

The  term  "Government  publication"  as 
used  in  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  it  means  informational  matter  which  is 
published  as  an  individual  documant  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  or  as  required  by  law. 

Government  publications,  except  those  de- 
termined by  their  issuing  components  to  be 
required  for  official  use  only  or  those  required 
for  strictly  administrative  or  operational  pur- 
poses which  have  no  public  interest  or  edu- 
cational value  and  publications  classified  for 
reasons  of  national  security,  shall  be  made 
available  to  depository  libraries  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments for  public  information.  Each  com- 
ponent of  the  Government  shall  furnish  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  a  list  of  publi- 
cations, except  those  required  for  oCQclal  use 
only  or  those  required  for  strictly  adminis- 
trative or  operational  purposes  which  have  no 
public  interest  or  educational  value  and  pub- 
lications classified  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  which  it  Issued  during  the  previoxis 
month  that  were  obtained  from  sources  other 
than  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Six:,  a.  That  section  501  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (March  1.  1007.  ch. 
2284.  sec.  4.  34  Stat.  1014:  44  VJB.C.  82).  tm 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  601.  The  Government  publlcatloni, 
which  may  be  selected  from  lists  prepared  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  whea 
requested  from  him.  shall  be  distributed  to 
depository  libraries  specifically  designated  by 
law  and  to  such  libraries  as  may  have  been 
designated  by  each  of  the  Senatcnv  from  the 
several  States,  respectively,  and  as  have 
been  or  shall  be  designated  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  each  congres- 
sional district  and  at  large,  and  by  the  Dele- 
gate from  each  Territory,  or  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  each  Conunon wealth: 
Provided,  That  additional  libraries  within 
areas  served  by  Representatives,  Delegates,  or 
Resident  Conunlssloners  may  be  designated 
by  them  to  receive  Government  publications 
to  the  extent  that  a  total  of  not  more  thaa 
two  such  libraries,  other  than  those  speci- 
fically designated  by  law.  which  are  qualified 
to  fulfill  minimum  requirements  as  provided 
by  law  for  depository  libraries,  may  be  desig- 
nated within  each  area;  however,  before  any 
additional  library  within  a  congressional  dis- 
trict. Territory,  c*  Commonwealth  shall  be 
designated  as  a  depository  for  Government 
publications,  the  head  of  that  library  shall 
furnish  his  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  with  Justification  of  the 
necessity  for  the  additional  designation. 
This  Justification,  which  shall  also  Include  a 
certification  as  to  the  need  tar  the  additional 
depository  library  designation,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  head  of  every  existing  deposi- 
tory library  within  the  congressional  district. 
Territory,  or  Commonwealth  or  by  the  head 
of  the  library  authority  of  the  State.  Terri- 
tory, or  Commonwealth  within  which  the  ad- 
ditional depository  library  is  to  be  located. 
The  Justification  for  additional  depository 
library  designations  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  by  the 
Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner." 

Sec  3.  That  section  502  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (January  12,  1895,  ch. 
23,  sees.  53  and  61,  28  Stat.  608  and  610; 
44  U.S.C.  83).  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  502.  The  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments shall  currently  issue  a  classified  list  of 
Government  publications  in  suitable  form, 
containing  annotations  of  contents  and 
listed  by  item  identification  numbers  In 
such  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  selection  of 
only  those  publications  which  may  be  needed 
by  designated  depository  libraries.  The  se- 
lected publications  shall  be  distributed  to  de- 
pository libraries  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions   issued    by    the    Superintendent    of 
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Document,  to  long  as  they  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions provided  by  law." 

Ssc.  4.  That  section  6  cft  the  Act  of  J\ine  23, 
1913  (38  Stat.  75.  ch.  3;  44  U.S.C.  84),  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  6.  The  designation  of  a  library  to  re- 
place any  one  of  not  more  than  two  deposi- 
tory llbrArles.  other  than  those  specifically 
designated    by    law,    within    a    congressional 

district,  Territory,  or  Commonwealth  may  be 
made  only  when  the  library  to  be  replaced 
shall  cease  to  exist,  when  the  library  volun- 
tarily relinquishes  its  deix>sltory  status,  or 
when  the  Superintendent  of  Docxunents  de- 
termines that  It  no  longer  fulfills  the  condi- 
tions provided  by  law  for  depository  li- 
braries." 

Sec.  5.  That  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1907.  as  amended  (34  Stat.  1014,  ch.  2284,  and 
62  Stat.  1206.  ch.  708;  44  U.S.C.  85),  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  4.  Upon  request  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  the  components  of  the 
Government  which  order  the  printing  of 
publications  shall  either  increase  or  decrease 
the  number  of  copies  of  publications  fur- 
nished for  distribution  to  designated  deposi- 
tory libraries  and  State  and  Territorial  li- 
braries eo  that  the  number  of  copies  delivered 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  shall  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  llbrariee  on  the  list : 
Provided.  That  the  number  thus  delivered 
•hall  at  no  time  exceed  the  number  author- 
ised under  existing  statute:  Provided  /ur- 
thtr.  That  luch  copies  of  publication*  which 
an  furniahed  the  Superintendent  of  Doeu- 
ments  for  distribution  to  designated  deposi- 
tory llbrariee  shall  Include  the  Journals  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  all 
publications,  not  confidential  in  character, 
printed  upon  the  requisition  of  any  congres- 
sional committee:  all  Senate  and  House  pub- 
lic bills  and  resolutions;  and  all  reports  on 
private  bills,  concurrent  or  simple  resolu- 
tions; but  shall  not  include  so-called  cooper- 
ative publications  which  must  necessarily  be 
■old  In  order  to  be  self-sustaining. 

"The  Superintendent  of  Docxunents  shall 
eurrentiy  Inform  the  components  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  which  order  the  printing  of  publi- 
cations as  to  the  number  of  copies  of  their 
pubUcatlons  required  for  distribution  to 
depository  libraries.  The  cost  of  printing 
and  binding  thoee  publications  which  are 
distributed  to  depository  libraries,  when  ob- 
tained elsewhere  than  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  shall  be  borne  by  components 
Of  the  Government  responsible  for  their  issu- 
ance; those  requisitioned  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  shall  be  charged  to  ap- 
propriations provided  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  for  that  piirpose. 

"All  land-grant  colleges  shall  be  consti- 
tuted as  depositories  to  receive  Government 
publications  subject  to  the  provisions  and 
limitations  of  the  depository  laws." 

Bwc.  6.  That  section  70  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1895  (28  Stat.  612,  ch.  23;  44  U.S.C. 
86).  is  hereby  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"Sbc.  70.  Each  library  which  may  here- 
after be  designated  by  Representatives.  Dele- 
gates, or  Resident  Conunlssloners  as  a  depos- 
itory of  Government  publications  shall  be 
able  to  provide  custody  and  service  for 
depository  materials  and  be  located  in  an 
area  where  it  can  best  serve  the  public  need, 
and  shall  be  located  within  an  area  not  al- 
ready adequately  served  by  existing  deposi- 
tory libraries.  The  Sui>erlntendent  of  Docu- 
ments shall  receive  reports  from  designated 
depository  libraries  at  least  every  two  years 
concerning  the  condition  of  each  and  shall 
make  firsthand  investigation  of  conditions 
for  which  need  Is  Indicated;  the  results  of 
such  investigations  shall  be  included  in  his 
annual  report.  Whenever  he  shall  ascertain 
that  the  number  of  books  in  any  such  library 
Is  below  ten  thousand,  other  than  Govern- 
ment publications,  or  it  has  ceased  to  be 
maintained  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic,   or    that    the    Government    publications 


which  have  been  furniahed  the  library  have 
not  been  properly  maintained,  he  shall  delete 
the  library  from  the  list  of  depository  li- 
braries if  the  library  fails  to  correct  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  within  six  months. 
The  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  in  whose  area  the  library  is 
located  shall  be  notified  and  shall  then  be 
authorized  to  designate  another  library 
Within  the  area  served  by  him,  which  shall 
meet  the  conditions  herein  required,  but 
which  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  depository  libraries  authorized  by  law 
within  each  district.  Territory,  or  Common- 
wealth." 

Sec.  7.  That  section  98  of  the  Act  of 
January  12,  1895  (28  Stat.  624.  ch.  23;  44 
U.S.C.  87).  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  98.  The  libraries  of  the  executive 
departments,  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  United  States  Naval  Academy 
are  constituted  designated  depositories  of 
Government  publications.  A  depository 
library  within  each  independent  agency  may 
be  designated  upon  certification  of  need  by 
the  head  of  the  independent  agency  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Additional 
depository  libraries  within  executive  depart- 
ments and  Independent  agencies  may  be 
designated  to  receive  Government  publica- 
tions to  the  extent  that  the  number  eo 
designated  shall  not  exoued  the  number  of 
major  bureaus  or  divlsioas  of  such  depart- 
ments and  Independent  agencies.  These 
designations  shall  be  made  only  after  cer- 
tification by  the  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment or  Independent  agency  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  as  to  the 
Justifiable  need  for  additional  depoeltory  li- 
braries. Depository  libraries  within  execu- 
tive departments  and  Independent  agencies 
are  authorized  to  dispose  of  unwanted  Gov- 
ernment publications  after  first  offering 
them  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
National  Archives." 

Sec.  8.  That  section  74  of  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1895,  as  amended  (28  Stat.  620, 
ch.  23:  and  sec.  11,  49  Stat.  1552,  ch.  630; 
44  UJ3.C.  92),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  74.  All  Government  publications  of 
a  permanent  nature  which  are  furnished  by 
authority  of  law  to  officers  (except  Mem- 
bers of  Congress)  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, for  their  official  use.  shall  be 
stamped  "Property  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment', and  shall  be  preserved  by  such 
officers  and  by  them  delivered  to  their  suc- 
cessors in  office  as  a  part  of  the  property 
appertaining  to  the  office.  Government 
publications  which  are  furnished  to  deixwl- 
tory  libraries  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
free  use  of  the  general  public,  and  may  be 
disposed  of  by  depository  libraries  after  re- 
tention for  a  minimum  period  of  five  years, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  this  Act,  if  the  depository  li- 
brary is  served  by  a  regional  depoeltory  li- 
brary. When  the  depository  libraries  are 
not  served  by  a  regional  depoeltory  library, 
or  if  they  are  regional  depository  libraries 
themselves,  the  Government  publications, 
except  superseded  piibliciitlons  or  those  is- 
sued later  In  bound  form  which  may  be  dis- 
carded as  authorized  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  shall  be  retained  permament- 
ly  in  either  printed  form  or  In  mlcrofac- 
simlle  form." 

Sec.  9.  Not  to  exceed  two  depository  li- 
braries in  each  State,  Territory,  and  Com- 
monwealth, may  be  designated  as  herein 
provided  to  be  regional  depositories,  and  as 
such  shall  receive  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  copies  of  all  new  and  revised 
Government  publications  authorized  for  dis- 
tribution to  depository  libraries;  and  in  ad- 
dition shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  micro- 
facsimile  copy  of  these  Government  publi- 
cations which  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments  determines   to   be   suitable   for   such 


form  of  reproduction  and  which  can  be  fur- 
nished by  him  within  the  llmiU  of  available 
appropriations.  Designation  of  regional  de- 
pository libraries  may  be  made  by  a  Sen- 
ator, Delegate,  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner within  the  areas  served  by  them,  after 
approval  by  the  head  of  the  library  au- 
thority of  the  State.  Territory,  or  Common- 
wealth, who  shall  first  ascertain  from  the 
head  of  the  library  to  be  so  designated  that 
the  library  will,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the 
requlremenu  for  depository  libraries,  retain 
at  least  one  copy  of  all  Government  publi- 
cations, either  in  printed  or  mlcrofacslmlle 
form  (except  those  authorized  to  be  dis- 
carded by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments); and  within  the  region  served  will 
provide  interlibrary  loan,  reference  servloe. 
and  assistance  for  depository  libraries  In  the 
disposal  of  unwanted  Government  publica- 
tions as  herein  provided.  The  agreement  to 
function  as  a  regional  depository  library 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  by  the  Senator.  Delegate,  or  ^ 
Resident  Commissioner  when  designation  Is 
made. 

The  libraries  designated  aa  regional  de> 
posltorles  shall  be  authorised  to  permit  de- 
pository libraries,  within  the  areas  served 
by  them,  to  dispose  of  Government  publi- 
caUona  which  they  have  retained  for  at 
least  five  years  after  first  oCTerlnf  them  to 
other  depository  llbrariee  within  their  area, 
then  to  other  llbrariee,  and  tben  If  not 
wanted  to  discard. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  second  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  519  Is  identical  with 
H.R.  13140,  a  bUl  that  passed  the  House 
unanimously  last  July.  It  would  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  Federal  depository 
libraries.  The  bill  passed  the  House  last 
year  without  a  dissenting  vote,  but  got 
over  to  the  other  body  too  late  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
members  of  that  committee  and  received 
replies  from  all  of  them  that  they  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  proposal, 
and  they  hoped  the  bill  could  be  before 
them  early  In  this  session  so  that  they 
could  have  ample  time  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Briefly,  what  this  bill  does  is  to  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  depository  libraries ; 
wliich  laws,  I  might  add,  have  not  been 
revised  since  they  were  passed  at  a  time 
when  the  population  of  this  coimtry  was 
70  million  people. 

It  allows  some  additional  libraries  to 
be  designated  for  more  effective  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  publications.  More  im- 
portantly, in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  allows  designated  libraries,  upon  cer- 
tification, after  5  years,  to  dispose  of 
Federal  docimients  which,  under  the 
present  law,  they  must  keep  in  perpe- 
tuity. It  is  estimated  that  if  all  of  the 
libraries  that  could  become  eligible  under 
this  law  were  designated,  there  would  be 
an  additional  cost  to  the  Government  of 
approximately  $150,000  a  year.  How- 
ever, a  poll  that  we  have  taken  indicates 
that  there  will  only  be  about  one-fourth 
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of  those  designated  actually,  which 
would  reduce  the  cost,  the  maximum  cost, 
to  about  $40,000  a  year.  In  my  opinion, 
by  sending  out.  as  this  law  provides,  a 
more  selective  list  so  that  the  libraries 
can  be  more  discriminating  about  what 
they  select,  there  should  be  indicated 
savings  to  the  Government.  I  might  say 
that  we  polled  1,000  librarians  by  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  preceding  Congress  as  to 
their  ideas  about  this  law. 

We  held  hearings  in  Washington  and 
in  four  widely  scattered  points  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  believe  this  bill 
now  embodies  the  recommendations  of 
the  people  most  vitally  concerned  with 
the  matter,  namely,  the  llbrarian-s,  the 
Public  Printer,  and  all  others  who  have 
associated  interests.  Now.  it  Is  a  rather 
complex  bill,  and  I  will  be  glad,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  SCRSNCKl,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Adminlstratioa.  will  be  glad  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  to  explain  any  points  in 
question  for  the  membership. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgtk.  I  have 
checked  Into  the  situation  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I  represent,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  we  now  have  three  such  de- 
positories in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  If  that  is  correct,  and 
I  have  been  told  by  a  qualified  agency 
here  that  It  is  correct,  would  this  bill 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  them  down  to 
two? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  This  bill  wUl  not 
cut  down  any  present  depositories.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  your  case  is  unique, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States.  This  situation  came  about  by 
redistrictings  where  intrastate  bound- 
aries have  been  redrawn  through  the 
years  and  mergers  of  districts  have 
developed.  We  have  a  district  in  Ohio 
that  actually  has  four  depositories,  and 
none  of  those  will  be  affected  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  might  say,  to 
the  coiiverse,  I  represent  a  district  that 
has  nor  got  one.  I  have  tried  to  get  one 
to  qualify  who  would  be  eligible  under 
the  law.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
so.  I  made  efforts  only  within  the  past 
week  or  10  days,  exploring  the  situation 
again.  So.  as  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia  says,  he  has  three  in  his  dis- 
trict and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  says 
he  knows  of  one  Ohio  district  that  tiAS 
four  because  of  the  changed  congres- 
sional lines.  I  am  unfortunately  in  the 
position  where  I  have  not  got  any,  al- 
though I  am  entitled  to  one  under  the 
law.  But,  no  one  seems  to  be  interested 
among  those  who  could  qualify  or  there 
is  no  institution  within  my  district  that 
can  qualify  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
law. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
There  are  other  districts  ir^  exactly  the 
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same  situation  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self. I  might  say  that  this  matter  first 
came  to  my  attention  from  a  university 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  9,000  stu- 
dents, but  it  is  not  a  designated  Fed- 
eral depository.  Forty  miles  away  from 
this  institution  is  another  college  which 
was  designated  50  years  ago  and  has  an 
enrollment  of  only  600  students.  This 
will  not  take  away  frwn  the  college  with 
600  students  its  designation,  but  it 
likely  permits  the  university  with  9,000 
students  to  secure  a  depository  status 
and  thus  avail  itself  of  these  Govern- 
ment publications. 

I  might  say  that  none  of  these  are  in 
my  district.  There  is  no  library  in  my 
district  that  I  know  of  that  now  desires 
to  be  designated.  I  have  no  personal 
interest  In  it  whatever.  It  came  before 
my  subcommittee  as  one  of  those  mat- 
ters which  needed  attention,  and  we 
•pent  some  time  trying  to  write  the  best 
pilece  of  legislation  that  could  be  drafted 
on  this  broad  subject. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  oompliment  the  genUeman  be- 
cause I  know  that  he  and  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  fact  they  conducted  very  extensive 
hearings  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  these  depositories  concern 
only,  or  primarily,  the  documents  that 
are  published  by  the  Grovemment  itself? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Only  documents  pub- 
lished by  the  Government.  That  is  all 
this  bill  concerns. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
inxous  consent  to  revise  ajid  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

XXFiaNATION  or  FVSP08XS  AND  OBJICnVXS  OF 
HJl.    819 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  519),  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  Federal  depository  libraries,  I 
have  developed  a  list  of  important  fea- 
tures contained  in  the  proposal,  and  de- 
sire to  set  forth  this  series  of  simple 
statements  explanatory  of  the  various 
topics.  While  the  House  report  accom- 
panjring  the  bill  is  lucid  and  clear  in  its 
analysis,  I  believe  that  a  short  condensed 
answer  is  very  often  of  greater  assistance 
to  one  who  seeks  information,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  chosen  a  set  of  sub- 
jects and  explanations  which  have  been 
most  frequently  asked  during  our  study 
of  this  important  measure. 

BBl'lH    AND    MORZ    SSLSCTIVZ   DISTUBUTION   Or 
COVKRNMENT  PUBUCATXONS 

The  bill  permits  more  effective  dis- 
tribution of  Government  publications  to 
depository  libraries,  based  on  need  to- 


gether with  more  selectivity  by  libraries 
for  publications  they  chose  to  receive. 

BTATTTS  QUO  FOB  PKESENT  DEPOSTTOBIES 

EXCEPTIONS 

Presently  designated  depositories 
would  retain  their  status,  if  desired,  im- 
less,  found  not  to  comply  with  require- 
ments. 

ADDED  DEPOSrrOKIES 

An  additional  depository  could  be 
designated  by  Representatives.  Dele- 
gates, and  Commissioners  within  their 
areas  when  the  need  for  it  is  shown  to 
exist,  as  outlined  in  the  bill. 

SELECTING   PUBLICATIONS 

An  improved  listing  from  which  pub- 
lications would  be  selected  by  deposito- 
ries is  provided  in  bill. 

aSPLACXNO  IXISTZNC  DKPOCITOmi 

Replacement  for  depositories  is  pro- 
vided in  cases  where  they  either  cease  to 
exist  or  fall  to  meet  requirements  for 
retaining  designation. 

OOVUNMSNT     rVSUCATlONS     OSTAXNB     mOM 
OTMCa  THAN  OPO 

PubUeationa  obtained  by  departments 
and  agencies  elsewhere  than  at  the  OPO 
would  be  distributed  to  depositories, 
when  requested,  thus  fulfilling  a  need 
that  has  long  been  felt  by  these  libraries. 

KXECUTIYB  DCrAaTStSNTS 

Libraries  of  independent  agencies  as 
well  as  those  of  executive  departments 
could,  when  needed,  be  designated  de- 
positories. 

DISPOSAL  or  OUTKODB)  PXTBLICATIONa 

Depository  libraries  could  disi>ose  of 
Government  publications  after  5  jrears  if 
no  longer  needed. 

aEGXONAI.  DEPOSirOKOES 

In  most  States,  one  regional  depository 
would  probably  be  adequate.  Only  In  a 
few  States  would  two  be  considered 
necessary.  Regional  depositories  would 
receive  and  retain  copies  of  all  Govern- 
ment publications;  would  provide  Inter- 
library  loan,  reference  service,  and  as- 
sistance to  d^}ositories  in  dispmal  of  un- 
wanted publications. 

jcxcaorACSiiuLs  copies  of  pubucations 

The  Superintendent  of  Docimients 
would  be  authorized  to  supply  mlcrofac- 
slmlle copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions to  regional  dep>ositories  after  de- 
termining which  of  several  existing 
forms  is  preferable.  In  microfacsimile 
form,  as  many  as  400  pages  can  be  put 
on  a  card  the  size  of  a  single  page.  With 
an  adequate  reading  device,  it  is  as  easy 
to  read  and  as  accessible  as  a  book  and 
takes  a  minimum  of  storge  space.  This 
form  of  reproduction  is  much  desired  by 
libraries  which  would  be  required  to  re- 
tain all  Government  publications. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
committee  spent  considerable  time  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  proposed  legislation 
both  in  1957  and  again  in  1958.  fills 
legislation  has  been  requested  by  the 
American  Library  Association  for  nearly 
20  years.  It  is  very  meritorious.  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  it.  I  have  no  requests 
for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MissourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  notice 
that  the  bude:etary  amounts  are  not  very 
great.  Is  this  Included  In  the  budget.  If 
the  gentleman  knows? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  is  included  in  the  budget.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  it  is  very 
likely  to  result  in  substantial  savings. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill  H.R.  519. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMY  AS  A  SOURCE  OP  IN- 
COME—TIME TO  ACT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  investigative  committees 
of  Congress,  the  two  Hoover  Commis- 
sions and  many  other  objective  groups 
have  shown  conclusively  the  great  over- 
lapping, duplication  and  waste  in  the 
military  supply  and  service  systems. 
Within  the  last  year,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  Issued 
some  200  reports  from  worldwide  inves- 
tigations which  confirm  the  enormity 
of  the  mismanagement  in  the  military 
supply  and  service  systems. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1958  and  prior  statutes  give  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
adequate  authority  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive, eflBclent  and  economical  supply  and 
service  setup  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

There  can  be  no  better  time  to  use 
this  authority  than  right  now.  I  hope 
that  history  will  not  record  that  a  fatal 
amount  of  defense  money  was  spent  for 
fat  instead  of  muscle. 

One  of  the  large  supply  management 
problems  involves  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property. 

Richard  Fryklund  had  an  excellent 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  March  15,  1959,  which  ar- 
ticle I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
PxNTAGON  Plans  $60  BnxioN  Sttkplus  Sai.« — 

HXTOK    CLKANOTTT  HINOXS   on   AZ.TXHINO    DIS- 
POSAL    CXILINO 

(By  Richard  Pryklund) 
The  Pentagon  hopes  to  get  rid  of  almoet 
•60  billion  worth  of  8urpl\u  defense  equip- 
ment and  supplies  In  a  mammoth  bargain 
•ale  and  a  glveaway-throwaway  program. 

Before  the  gigantic  housecleaning  can  get 
under  way,  however.  Congress  must  lift  a 
t49-mllllon-a-year  spending  celling  on  th« 
disposal  of  surplus  equipment.  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  E.  Perkins  McGulre  will  ask 
^r  that  Wednesday  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Conunlttee. 


If  Congress  gives  the  go-ahead,  work  will 
begin  this  summer  on  emptying  the  Oovern- 
ment's  warehouses  of  surplus  Items  which 
when  new  cost  almoet  half  again  as  much  as 
is  budgeted  to  operate  the  entire  Defense 
Establishment  for  a  year. 

The  4-year  return  to  the  taxpayers  should 
be  about  910  billion.  That  Includes  savings 
through  use  of  the  surplus  Items  by  other 
Government  agencies,  reduced  purchasing 
under  procedures  designed  to  hold  down  fu- 
ture accumulations  of  surplus,  returns  on 
sales  of  some  of  the  Items  and  savings  in 
warehousing  and  other  costs. 

HOPE    TO    QUIET    CRITICS 

The  Pentagon  hopes  Its  plan  will  quiet 
at  least  some  of  the  congressional  critics  of 
the  buildup  of  this  huge  surplus  stock. 

But  Congressmen  have  served  notice  on 
Defense  officials  that  not  all  of  their  sxir- 
plus  problems  were  over.  First,  dlcposal  of 
the  surplus  would  not  cure  what  these  con- 
gressional critics  say  Is  the  cause  of  the  sur- 
plus— nonunlfled  purchasing  and  handling  of 
supplies.  Also,  there  are  good  indications 
that  Congress  will  not  vote  to  remove  the 
spending  celling  on  the  Pentagon's  disposal 
operations,  although  It  may  relax  It. 

How  does  the  Defense  Department  happen 
to  have  this  mountain  of  unwanted  equip- 
ment and  supplies? 

The  answer  depends  on  where  you  ask  the 
question.  In  the  Pentagon  they  say  a  large 
surplus  Is  the  price  of  a  large,  modern  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  If  the  Nation  wants  Its 
Armed  Forces  to  have  billions  of  doUsu-s' 
worth  of  the  latest  equipment,  and  If  the 
equipment  Is  not  destroyed  In  a  war,  then  a 
certain  percentage  of  it  will  become  obsolete 
each  year. 

STOBACX  COSTS  HIGH 

In  the  past  this  old  equipment  has  not 
been  disposed  of  quickly  enough.  It  has 
piled  up  In  the  form  of  aged  tanks,  planes, 
ships,  shoes,  bulldozers,  rifles,  and  spare  parts 
which  bulges  warehouses  aU  over  the  country 
and  costs  more  than  $100  milUon  a  year  Jvist 
for  storage  and  handling. 

The  admitted  errors  of  the  past,  the  Penta- 
gon says,  will  be  corrected  over  the  next  4 
years  If  Congress  approves  the  giant  disposal 
program. 

Many  Congressmen  say  the  Pentagon  Is 
telling  only  part  of  the  story.  Men  like  Sen- 
ator Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  Rep- 
resentative McCORMACK,  House  majority 
leader,  say  one  reason  for  the  mountains  of 
surplus  is  that  too  much  was  bought  in  the 
first  place. 

These  Congressmen  are  trying  again  this 
year  to  get  the  Defense  Department  to  ex- 
pand its  unified  purchasing  program — the 
only  way,  they  say,  that  wasteful  and  du- 
plicated purchasing  can  be  avoided. 

But  whether  or  not  the  backlog  could  have 
been  avoided,  the  Pentagon  has  a  colossal 
task  ahead  of  It. 

MUCH    WILL   BC    JUNKCD 

Some  $26.7  bUllon  worth  of  surplus  Is  now 
ready  for  processing.  It  accumulates  at  the 
rate  of  about  $9  billion  a  year.  So  during 
the  4-year  disposal  program  another  $36  bU- 
llon worth  of  material  will  pile  up. 

If  the  program  Is  successful,  about  $10 
billion  worth  of  the  total  will  be  used  by 
other  Government  departments,  foreign  al- 
lies, schools,  hospitals  and  so  forth.  Almost 
$48  billion  worth  will  be  sold  or  Junked. 
Only  $S  billion  worth  will  be  left  over. 

These  are  the  official  valuations  put  on 
the  material  by  the  Pentagon  and  Congress. 
Government  accounting  procedure  requires 
every  Item  to  be  listed  at  its  original  cost  to 
the  Government,  no  matter  how  worn  it  Is  or 
what  It  would  be  worth  on  the  open  market. 
For  Instance,  a  staff  automobile  bought  6 
years  ago  for  $2,000  Is  still  valued  at  that 
price,  even  though  after  years  of  hard  use  It 
could  bring  only  $200  or  $300  on  the  used-car 
market. 


AIBCRATT  BABOAIN8 

Recently  the  Air  Force  sold  a  batch  of  ob- 
solete aircraft,  carried  on  the  books  at  $241 
million,  for  $6  million.  Some  obsolete  tanks 
valued  at  $4.3  million  were  sold  by  the  Army 
for  $30,000.  And  some  old  ships  valued  at 
$106  million  went  for  $2.4  million. 

Except  for  ammunition.  70  percent  of  the 
surplus  material  Is  used,  even  though  de- 
preciation does  not  show  up  In  the  book- 
keeping. 

Most  of  the  surplus  Is  hardware — fighting 
machinery,  spare  parts,  communications 
equipment,  and  the  like.  About  10  percent 
Is  consumable — items  like  uniforms,  medical 
supplies,  food. 

The  Defense  Department  has  been  nibbling 
at  Its  surplus  mountain  ever  since  World  War 
II.  but  without  impressive  results.  The  fact 
Is  the  military  services  don't  like  to  admit 
anything  is  surplus.  The  attitude  is,  "Let's 
keep  It.  Who  knows,  maybe  someday  it  will 
come  in  handy." 

But  now  all  three  services  have  new  pro- 
grams to  determine  what  Is  really  necessary 
now  or  as  wartime  reserve  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  rest. 

MINKTKSN     HUNDRKD    AND    SXXTT    FROOaAlC 
8CHKDULKD 

The  Defense  Department  unloaded  $1.7 
billion  worth  of  surplus  in  fiscal  year  1956. 
$4.1  billion  In  1957,  $6  billion  In  1958.  and 
expects  to  Increase  that  to  $8  billion  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  new  program  would 
get  under  way  In  fiscal  I960 — starting  this 
July. 

Disposals  would  rise  to  $10  billion  In  I960 
and  then  to  about  $13  billion  a  year  until 
the  bulk  has  been  removed.  After  that,  dls- 
poMils  would  about  equal  the  annual  ex- 
pected Input  of  surplus  material — some  $9 
billion  worth  a  year. 

Total  savings  to  the  taxpayer  In  the  4-year 
program  are  hard  to  estimate.  Assistant 
Secretary  McGulre  can  only  point  out  that 
receipts  from  sales  should  total  about  $1.3 
billion  and  that  storag*  costs  should  b«  re- 
duced by  $216  million. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  savings 
through  utilization  of  part  of  the  surplus 
by  other  departments  of  the  Government, 
which  would  otherwise  buy  the  material  on 
the  oi>en  market. 

It  would  not  seem  out  of  line,  however,  to 
estimate  that  the  savings  could  total  up  to 
$10  billion  In  4  years. 

At  the  same  time,  disposal  operations 
would  cost  $416  million.  Half  of  that  would 
be  spent  to  demilitarize  equipment— change 
it  from  something  useful  solely  to  the 
Armed  Forces  to  something  useful  by 
civilians. 

Right  now  Congress  says  the  Pentagon 
cannot  spend  over  $49  million  a  year  on  sur- 
plus dlspKJsal  and  that  money  must  coma 
out  of  receipts  from  sales. 

Mr.  McGulre  plans  to  ask  Congress  to  au- 
thorize whatever  spending  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program.  But  Representative 
Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Military  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, says  he  won't  go  along. 

"We  want  them  to  have  some  fiexlbillty." 
he  said,  "so  they  may  be  able  to  Justify  an 
Increase.  We  have  raised  the  celling  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past.  But  I  don't  think 
the  celling  should  be  removed." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  believes  he  could 
launch  the  program  effectively  for  $104  mil- 
lion, but  the  celling  ultimately  would  have  to 
go  to  $112  million  a  year. 

Even  if  Mr.  McGulre  gets  his  money,  Con- 
gressmen are  expected  to  hammer  at  the 
waste  and  duplication  in  military  pivchasing 
and  supply  policies. 

NKW  STSTEIC  IN  VOOXJV 

Integrated,  single-manager  purchasing 
systems  now  exist  for  several  types  of  items — 
food,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  petro- 
leum.   But  when  the  Defense  Secretary  tries 
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to  extend  the  single- manager  system  to  other 
Items,  the  services  object  strenuously.  Bven 
though  all  three  use.  for  Instance,  the  same 
types  of  communications  equipment,  they 
believe  they  can  be  properly  supplied  only  if 
they  do  it  themselves. 

This  adds  to  the  surplus.  Congressmen  say. 
Also,  the  purchasing,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion systems  are  so  uncoordinated,  they  say, 
excessive  waste  Is  found  everywhere  spot 
checks  are  made. 

The  Comptroller  General  found  the  Air 
Force  did  not  know  it  had  siirplus  R^2800-103 
aircraft  engines  avaUable  for  conversion  to 
R-3fl00-54  engines.  It  set  out  to  buy  new 
"64"  engines  until  it  was  told  about  the 
"103's."  It  used  the  103's  and  saved  $435,000, 
the  Comptroller  OeneriU  reported  recently. 

Again,  the  Navy  failed  to  report  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  unneeded  helicopter  parts 
even  though  the  Army  was  buying  Just  such 
parts.  This  was  stojiped  after  a  Comptroller 
General  report,  and  $730,000  was  saved. 

The  Pentagon  does  not  deny  these  horrible 
examples.  But  It  says  It  is  making  heroic 
cfforu  to  avoid  them. 


LEASE  BUILDINOS  FOR  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  ooasideratl<Hi  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  4913>  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  lease  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its  use. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  sliall  not  ob- 
ject, do  I  iinderstand  that  the  committee 
will  scrutinize  any  leases  tliat  are  en- 
tered into  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  before  they  become 
effective? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen- 
tleman may  be  assured  of  that  fact.  I 
saw  the  article  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred.  I  was  surprised  by  it.  and  he 
may  be  assured  that  the  committee  will 
carefully  watch  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  For  the 
Information  of  the  gentleman,  there  has 
been  written  into  this  bill  the  same 
safeguards  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  exercises  over  leases  of 
real  estate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  should  hope  there  would 
be  more  safeguards  than  are  written  into 
some  of  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  military  services.  If  the  gentleman 
was  here  this  morning,  he  heard  me 
refer  to  the  leasing  of  spaxx  by  the  mili- 
tary over  here  in  the  Arlington  Towers 
apartment  building.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  lease  that  was 
suggested  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  which  they 
attempted  to  enter  into  with  Arlington 
Towers,  was  not  consummated.  It  waa 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  us  are 
delving  into  that  contract  which  was 


entered  into  by  the  military,  and  per- 
haps the  people  who  are  operating  that 
apartment  house  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  they  may  be  in  diffi- 
culty over  the  contracts  entered  into 
with  the  military. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman's  solicitude;  I  have 
read  the  article.  We  shall  carefully 
watch  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  macted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(b)(3)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "or  any  Interest  therein"  the  following 
"(including  buildings  or  parts  of  buUdlngs 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  acquired  for  the 
use  of  the  Administration  under  leases  for 
periods  not  exceeding  ten  years) ". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following:  "That  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  section 
203(b)  (3),  be  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  semicolon  following  the 
phrase  'continental  United  States':  'to  ac- 
quire by  lease  or  otherwise,  through  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  buildings 
<»■  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Administration 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.S.C. 
34)'." 

The  committee  amendment  w^as 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  permission  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1960 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5676)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  2>/^  hours,  \^  to  be  controlled 


by  the  gentleman   from  Arizona    [Mr. 
Rhodes]  and  the  other  half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HJl.  5676.  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the 
financial  operation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Oovemment.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  indicates,  we  are  asking 
you  to  approve  "a  bill  recommending  ap- 
propriations of  $237,186,112.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $9,511,888  in  the  budget 
estimates  but  an  increase  of  $33,152,652 
above  funds  appropriated  to  date  in 
fiscal  1959. 

There  are  two  significant  points,  in 
my  opinion,  relating  to  this  bill. 

One  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  recom- 
mends appropriations  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  totaling  $1.6  million 
more  than  presently  anticipated  reve- 
nues. It  can  be  argued  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  committee  to  recommend  an 
tmbalanced  budget.  AH  we  have  to  do  is 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  and  we  could  eliminate  the 
deficit. 

But  despite  some  objections  to  the 
contrary,  the  committee  has  already 
approved  a  25  percent  increase  in  this 
Federal  appropriation.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  fiscal 
relationship  between  the  District  and 
the  Federal  Government.  I  might  add 
parenthetically  here  that  I  have  seen 
very  little  mention  of  this  increase  of  $5 
million. 

Rather  than  being  pleased  with  this 
increase,  the  press  and  other  individuals 
comment  about  the  reduction  of  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  authorization.  The  point 
that  everybody  seems  to  overlook  is  that, 
to  date,  ttie  District  Government  has 
never  received  more  than  $20  million  as 
a  Federal  pasrment  from  the  UJS.  Treas- 
ury and  this  bill  increases  the  prior  max- 
imum by  $5  million. 

We  have  had  presented  to  us  the  argu- 
ment that  the  $32  million  Federal  pay- 
ment is  authorized  by  law;  therefore, 
the  committee  has  no  choice  but  to 
recommend  the  full  authorized  Federal 
payment.  However,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  authorization  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  of  the  very 
numerous  authorization  acts  passed  by 
Congress.  In  the  normal  course  of  legis- 
lative procedure,  each  program  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  is  reviewed  and  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  proposed  pro- 
gram are  approved — usually  in  an 
amount  less  than  that  originally  author- 
ized. 

This  year  the  District  budget  pn^Msed 
the  expenditure  of  $246.7  million.  Of 
this  total  budget  $201,372,000  was  pro- 
posed to  be  financed  from  the  general 
fund.  To  finance  this  porti<m  the  Dis- 
trict anticipated  $151.3  million  In  various 
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taxes.  $19.5  million  as  a  loan  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  $32  million  as  a 
Federal  payment.  Last  year  this  same 
portion  of  the  budget  was  financed  by 
$146.75  million  in  District  revenues,  and 
a  $20  million  Federal  payment.  In  other 
words,  to  finance  this  greatly  increased 
budget  in  1960,  the  District  has  increased 
its  tax  revenues  by  about  $4.6  million 
and  asked  the  Federal  Government  to 
increase  its  share  of  the  expenses  by 
$12  million  in  cash  authority  to  borrow 
$19.5  million  at  a  comparatively  low  rate 
of  interest  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  the 
District  has  shown  enough  initiative  and 
responsibility  to  finance  such  an  in- 
creased budget.  The  District  seems  to 
want  to  rely  solely  on  Uncle  Sam  for 
the  solution  to  its  financial  problems. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  approved  a 
budget  in  excess  of  anticipated  revenues. 
While  this  is  not  a  direct  mandate  from 
the  Congress  to  increase  taxes  to  finance 
the  approved  budget — and  incidentally  a 
property  tax  increase  of  only  about  7 
cents  or  3  percent  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  "deficit"— the 
Commissioners  have  the  option  of  re- 
viewing the  necessity  for  the  598  new 
positions,  and  some  of  the  new,  im- 
proved, or  expanded  services  approved 
by  the  committee.  They  can  pick  and 
choose,  or  if  each  new  position  or  each 
new  improved  service  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  District,  then  and  only 
then  are  the  Commissioners  obligated  to 
increase  taxes. 

The  second  point  Is  a  connection  with 
the  motor  vehicle  parking  fund  which 
will  have  a  surplus  of  $2.6  million  on  this 
coming  June  30.    In  addition,  the  Com- 
missioners recently  increased  the  rate  on 
parking  meters  from  5  to  10  cents.    I 
have  some  reservations  on  the  wisdom 
of  that  decision.    Rather  than  trying  to 
attract  the  shoppers  to  the  downtown 
area,  the  Commissioners  seem  bent  an. 
driving  still  more  shoppers  to  the  shop- 
ping centers  in  the  suburban  areas.    But 
enough  on  that  point.    The  committee 
has  recommended  that  the  Commission- 
ers   proposed    legislation    which    would 
abolish  the  parking  fund  as  such ;  there- 
by providing  additional  revenue  to  the 
general  fund.    If  the  Commissioners  fol- 
low the  committee's  suggestion  on  this 
point,  instead  of  a  deficit  of  $1.6  milhon 
In  the  general  fund,  there  will  be  a  sur- 
plus of  $1  million. 

Out  of  all  these  words  one  point  Is 
obvious,  I  hope,  and  that  is  the  commit- 
tee's concern  about  the  responsibility  of 
the  District  to  finance  the  improved  mu- 
nicipal services  it  seems  to  want  rather 
than  relying  solely  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  recently  issued 
the  results  of  a  study  of  the  total  State 
and  local  taxes  per  $100  of  personal  in- 
come of  citizens  of  the  48  States  and  the 
DistriQt  of  Columbia.  In  this  study  the 
District  ranks  46th.  The  only  States  in 
which  the  citizens  have  a  lesser  tax  bur- 
den are  Ohio.  Missouri,  and  Delaware. 
There  are  several  other  items  in  the 
bill  which  I  believe  I  should  mention  for 
your  information. 

Under  the  public  school  appropriation 
we  have  made  several  reductions  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  school  system 


and  we  have  reallocated  this  reduction  of 
$266,000  to  a  new  program  to  provide 
lunches  to  the  children  attending  ele- 
mentary schools  who — for  one  reason  or 
another — are  in  need  of  such  assistance. 
The    subcommittee    has    been    con- 
cerned about  this  problem  for  over  a 
year  and  in  our  report  last  year  we  di- 
rected the  District  government  to  sub- 
mit a  program  to  feed  these  children — 
estimated  to  be  about  7,300  students  by 
the  school  oflBcials.     The  Commissioners 
proposed    a    pilot    program    of    feeding 
about   1,000  students  in   11   elementary 
schools  at  a  cost  of  $133,000.     In  effect, 
we  have  doubled  the  size  of  the  program 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
we  have  included  an  unbudgeted  $50,- 
000  to  finance  a  roving  medical  team 
that  will  administer  prenatal  care  to 
prospective  mothers.  We  did  so  be- 
cause we  received  testimony  both  from 
the  departmental  witnesses  and  some  of 
the  witnesses  we  heard  during  our  all-day 
session  of  public  hearings  relative  to  the 
very  high  infant  mortality  rate  in  the 
District.  The  rate  here  is  the  highest 
of  16  comparable  sized  cities  in  the 
United  States.  The  addition  of  another 
medical  team  should  help  in  reducing 
this  tragically  high  rate. 

Last  year,  as  a  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  Health  Department  and,  in 
particular.  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital,  we  approved  a  rather  substan- 
tial increase  In  the  hospital's  budget, 
amounting  to  $1.6  million.  Again,  in  this 
budget,  we  have  recommended  another 
substantial  increase  of  about  $1  million. 
Since  the  increase  in  2  years  will  be  over 
$2.6  milhon.  the  committee  has  put  the 
Department  on  notice  that  future  in- 
creases will  have  to  be  fully  justified  on 
the  basis  of  either  increased  workload  or 
Increased  costs. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  budget  requested  215  new  Jobs  and 
we  have  recommended  133.  The  total 
reduction  of  $306,000  was  reallocated  by 
us  to  the  public  assistance  activity  as  the 
number  of  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance grants  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
A  table  on  page  918  of  the  hearings  indi- 
cates this  trend.  In  January  1957  the 
niunber  of  cases  was  8,482.  In  January 
of  1959.  the  number  is  10,798,  an  in- 
crease of  2,316  in  just  2  years. 

The  surprising  thing— and  this  Is  con- 
trary to  most  opinions  on  this  subject  of 
public  assistance — is  that  most  of  the 
mothers — about  34  percent — receiving 
aid  under  this  program  were  bom  in  the 
District. 

Another  statistic  is,  again  contrary  to 
public  opinion,  that  the  average  length 
of  time  that  an  individual  receives  such 
public  assistance  is  only  about  2V^  years. 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  public 
building  construction  budget,  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  estimate  by  $5.3  mil- 
lion. There  are  two  projects  that  make 
up  most  of  the  reduction.  One  was  a 
request  for  construction  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $2.7  million  for  a  new  junior 
high  school.  The  other  request  was  for 
$1.7  million  for  a  new  warehouse. 

We  also  had  a  request  this  year  for 
$800,000  to  buy  a  little  over  an  acre  of 
land— near  the  new  State  Department 
building.     The  agency  proposed  to  build 


over  a  period  of  years  an  undeground 
parking  garage  costing  about  $5  mil- 
lion, primarily  for  the  convenience  of 
Federal  employees  in  the  area.  The 
testimony  confirmed  that  this  was  an 
economically  unsound  project  and  the 
committee  denied  the  request. 

In  summary.  I  would  say  that  this  Is 
a  good  bill.  It  does  not  provide  every- 
thing the  Commissioners  requested  but 
no  agency  in  the  bill  will  lose  a  single 
employee  as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
action.  Therefore,  I  urge  your  support 
of  it. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  notice  the  re- 
port states  that  this  bill  is  $33  million 
more  than  recommended  last  year.  What 
is  the  principal  Item  that  brings  about 
the  increase? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  cost  of  last  year's 
Pay  Act  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  It. 
We  also  have  some  new  faciUties  that 
must  be  manned. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
jrield. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  can  tell  me  whether  there 
was  any  testimony  before  his  committee 
concerning  a  request  for  additional  pay 
for  athletic  coaches? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  We  did  not  have  a 
specific  request  for  that  purpose  al- 
though we  did  receive  some  testimony 
on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is  not 
before  the  committee  at  the  present  time 
a  request  respecting  higher  salaries  for 
them  than  for  other  teachers? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  Li  nothing  rec- 
ommended to  oMi  conumttee  for  that 
purpose. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that.  It  seems  to  me  in  this 
day  and  age  of  space  flight  and  sputniks 
that  certainly  teachers  of  science,  teach- 
ers of  mathematics,  teachers  of  lan- 
guages, should  receive  at  least  as  high 
a  salary  as  those  people  who  are  in  the 
athletic  department. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  gentleman  stated  that  the  Dis- 
trict stands  46th  in  the  total  amount  of 
taxation  derived  from  the  Individual 
citizen. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  According  to  this 
study  the  rate  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  $14  and  some  cents  less  than  the 
average  for  the  country. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  the  city  stands  46th 
In  a  total  of  49  States? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes;  It  Is  fourth  from 
the  bottom  in  taxes  that  are  paid  on  $100 
of  personal  income. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Am  I  correct  In  under- 
standing that  Congress  decides  what  the 
tax  rate  shall  be? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  real  estate  tax 
rate  Is  determined  by  the  Commission- 
ers, by  those  who  make  a  study  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  District.    That  Is 
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why  this  committee  suggested  that  they 
have  a  program  to  equalize  the  tax  rates 
to  have  some  sort  of  balance.  Some 
properties  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  not  been  reappraised  for  about  30 
years. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Just  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions concerning  this  additional  $7  mil- 
lion in  the  Federal  contribution  raising 
it  to  $32  million.  Was  the  committee 
satisfied  that  the  Commissioners  have 
presented  justification  for  their  request 
for  the  additional  $7  million? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  May  I  say  that  the 
Commissioners  represent  the  city  and 
the  citizens  are  very  willing  to  live  here 
and  they  live  well.  This  Is  a  fine  city. 
But  the  question  In  the  committee's 
mind  is:  Who  Is  going  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  FOLEHf.  It  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  that  the  citizens 
of  the  DLstrtct  pay  that  extra  amount? 

Mr.  RABAUT.    Yes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Finally,  in  the  gentle- 
man's opinion,  what  would  assist  the 
District  in  solving  these  problems  and 
concentrating  on  the  $7  million  of  serv- 
ices needed  to  complete  the  $246  mil- 
lion budget  that  the  District  has  pro- 
posed?   Would  home  rule  help? 

lAx.  RABAUT.  If  they  had  home  rule. 
I  think  they  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  We 
have  Federal  installations  in  many 
States  and  in  some  States  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  do  not  give  a  Federal  payment  to 
those  States.  If  the  District  wants  to  be 
a  State  maybe  they  would  be  face  to 
face  with  that  argiunent  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  the  District  be 
better  equipped  under  the  home  rule 
system  to  meet  these  services? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  That  problem  belongs 
to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  reappraisal  of  s<Hne  property  In  the 
District  of  Coliimbia  for  tax  purposes  in 
30  years? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Up  to  3  years  ago 
there  were  some  pieces  of  property  that 
bad  not  been  looked  at  in  that  length  of 
time.  They  did  go  up  and  down  in  value 
but  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  reas- 
sessing the  property.  When  we  initiated 
this  program  to  equalize  real  property 
tax  burden,  we  wanted  everybody  to  be 
treated  alike.  They  came  up  with  an 
improved  revenue  also,  Insofar  as  their 
own  treasury  is  concerned,  of  about  $4 
million  a  year.  This  increased  revenue 
will  be  realized  in  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning this  coming  July  1.  However,  the 
c<mmiittee  was  stHnewhat  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  new  positions  re- 
quested In  the  budget  totaled  exactly 
$4,105,829. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  do  not  question  the  gentle- 
man, but  It  Is  an  almost  unbelievable 
situation  that  there  had  not  been  a  re- 
appraisal of  property  In  the  District  for 
30  years. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  It  certainly  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  committee,  too. 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  effort  he 
has  made  in  trying  to  deal  with  this 
most  difBcult  problem.  After  the  work 
he  has  done  and  the  committee  has  done, 
we  find  they  are  favored  in  the  District 
by  a  great  deal,  comparing  their  figiires 
against  other  States  of  the  Union.  They 
pay  a  lot  less  than  our  State,  for  In- 
stance. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  They  are  fourth  from 
the  bottom. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Iblissourl.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  what  looks 
like  a  saving,  but  what  is  m  effect 
actually  spending  more  money. 

I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  Commissioners  are 
never  going  to  take  on  this  job  until 
they  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
having  to  find  this  money  and  not  get 
it  from  the  Congress.  Are  they  not  go- 
ing to  do  the  job  until  they  are  forced 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  editorials  in  yesterday's  and 
today's  papers,  he  will  find  that  they 
have  a  lot  of  people  defending  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Of  course, 
those  people  live  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  are  the  benefactors  of  all 
the  advantages  they  have  had.  I  have 
been  talking  about  this  tax  situation  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  for  the  last  10 
years.  I  wasted  6  years  of  my  time  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
and  I  finally  gave  up  in  disgust  and 
figured  I  made  my  contribution,  let  some- 
body else  take  it  over.  I  was  fighting  a 
losing  battle  because  of  the  fact  these 
people  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
not  passing  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  government.  I  am  getting  so  tired  of 
It  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for  any 
appropriation  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia imtil  we  get  a  tax  mte  that  is  fair. 

I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 
I  notice  in  the  operating  expenses  in  the 
executive  department,  for  operation  of 
the  Executive  OfQce  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  committee  recommends 
an  approprlaton  of  $576,000.  Then  the 
report  points  out  this  is  a  reduction  ox 
$84,000.  but  an  increase  of  $176,500  above 
the  1959  appropriation.  If  my  figiu-es 
are  correct,  that  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  40  percent  in  that  one  office.  I  no- 
tice the  positions  that  are  allowed  in- 
clude seven  new  positions. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  seven  positions 
are.  Some  of  them  are  very  minor  posi- 
tions, it  would  seem,  and  yet  we  are 
going  to  spend  $176,000  more,  and  that 
is  40  percent  more  for  that  one  depart- 
ment. Now,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  justify  that  big  an  increase.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman;  you  have 
been  trying  to  do  a  good  job,  and  if  you 
could  get  some  more  people  to  support 
you,  I  think  you  could  get  It  handled 
properly.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man has  done,  but  some  in  our  Congress 
and  some  people  on  the  committee  are 


not  taking  this  thing  seriously,  and  they 
are  not  making  these  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pay  their  fair  share. 
That  Is  all  I  want  them  to  do.  How  can 
you  justify  a  40-percent  Increase  In  that 
one  office? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  would  have  to  have 
the  figures  before  me  to  answer  that 
question  properly  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Weaver] 
may  extend  his  remarks  immediately 
following  my  own  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  begin  my  presentation  by 
paying  a  very  profound  and  sincere  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RABAtJT].  This  Is  the  first  session 
that  I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Subcommittee.  The  guidance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  his 
knowledge  of  the  District  of  Colmnbla, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  District,  In  my  opinion,  are  inval- 
uable as  far  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State  is  concerned  and  also  as 
far  as  the  District  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
many  people  in  the  District  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  hard  work  and,  I  think,  the 
fine  results  obtained  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  particularly 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  In  my 
opinion,  the  work  of  this  committee  has 
done  much  to  keep  the  District  in  line  as 
far  as  its  expenditures  are  concerned, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  condition  the 
thinking  of  the  people  of  the  District  and 
the  C(»nmissioners  for  the  future  growth 
which  this  city  must  and  will  attain.  It 
is  a  rapidly  growing  community,  a  rapid- 
ly changing  community,  it  Is  a  cc»nmu- 
nity  in  which  there  is  great  need  for  ex- 
pansion of  public  facilities;  it  is  a  com' 
munity  which  is  unique  in  this  coimtry,  if 
not  In  the  world.  Insofar  as  it  Is  a  city 
and  yet  It  is  not  a  city,  insofar  as  it  is  a 
political  entity  and  yet  it  is  not  a  r>oliti- 
cal  entity,  and  insofar  as  its  board  of 
governors,  so  to  speak,  is  the  Congress 
which  also  controls  the  whole  coimtry  in 
which  this  particular  entity  is  situated. 
We  of  the  Congress  are  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, the  city  coimcil,  if  you  will,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  particu- 
lar committee  has  the  responsibility  of 
approving  the  money  which  the  District 
government  must  spend.  This  money, 
or  most  of  it,  is  raised  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  itself  by  laws  of  taxation 
which  are  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Some  of  the  money  is  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  past,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  be  true  in  the  future  also, 
one  of  the  greatest  guessing  games  at 
this  time  of  any  year  is  what  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Colimibia 
should  or  will  be.  This  year,  since  we 
had  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress a  pay  increase  bill  which  has  cost 
the   District   of   Columbia   government 
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some  $15  mfllion,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  Federal  payment  should  be  increased. 
As  a  new  member  of  the  committee  I 
tried,  and  the  rest  of  the  members  tried 
also,  and  I  think  we  have  been  somewhat 
successful,   to  rationalize  and  In  some 
way  perhaps  to  systematize  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia.    I 
feel  that  this  payment  should  somewhat 
reflect  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  on  the 
property  which  it  owns  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  just  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
taxpayer.     This  amount  of  money,  ap- 
plying the  same  rates  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  the  rates  which  It 
intended   to   charge   the   real   property 
taxpayers  of  the  District,  would  have 
amoimted  to  some  $22.5  million.    In  or- 
der to  be  very  fair  we  also  took  not  only 
the  assessed  valuation  estimate  of  the 
Federal  property  but  also  the  assessed 
valuation  estimate  of  the  embassies  of 
foreign  governments  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    Then  In  utter  fair- 
ness we  thought,  since  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  behest  of  this  commit- 
tee,   reevaluated    its    assessed    property 
valuations — which  will  amount  to  a  9 
percent  Increase  in  the  real  property  tax 
of  the  District — we  increased  our  own 
estimated  tax  by  9  percent,  and  we  came 
up  with  a  flgtu-e  which  is  just  over  $25 
million. 

The  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Fund  for  this  fiscal 
year  is  the  sum  of  $25  million  as  far  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  concerned,  and  we  hope  as 
far  as  the  House  Itself  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  who  does  not 
have  every  desire  in  the  world  to  be 
utterly  fair  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  does  not  want  to  be  utterly 
fair.  I  understand  that  there  has  been 
criticism  of  the  way  the  Congress  has 
run  this  city  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not  say 
that  much  of  It  is  not  justified.  However, 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  In 
my  opinion  this  city  is  not  neglected  by 
the  Congress  as  so  many  people  feel  it 
Is.  In  my  opinion  this  city  has  many  ad- 
vantages because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  Federal  city,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  acting  as  Its  govern- 
ing body. 

To  be  a  little  more  specific  about  this 
bill  and  some  of  the  problems  facing 
the  District  of  Columbia  let  me  talk  for 
just  a  moment  concerning  the  situation 
of  general  assistance  and  relief.  The 
figures  which  we  have  on  page  918  of  the 
hearings  indicate  that  public  assistance 
cases  increased  from  a  monthly  total  in 
January  of  1957  of  8.482  to  a  monthly 
total  in  January  of  1959  of  10.798.  That 
Is  an  Increase  of  some  2,400  cases  from 
1957  to  1959.  or  just  2  years.  The  per- 
centage is  some  25  percent.  The  amount 
of  money  Is,  in  January  of  1957,  $639,550 
and  January  of  1959.  $1,008,839.  or  an 
increase  of  some  $370,000  per  month  for 
public  assistance  cases,  in  2  years. 

I  afiked  during  the  hearings  why  this 
was  so.     Of  course,  there  are  various 


reasons  as  to  why  the  caseload  would 
Increase  that  much.  First  we  ruled  out 
the  possibility  that  there  was  a  seasonal 
increase;  there  was  not.  And  then  I 
asked  this  question  of  Mr.  Shea,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

How  does  the  level  of  general  assistance  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  compare  to  that 
In  Maryland  and  Virginia? 

Mr.  Shea.  The  District  of  Columbia  aver- 
age grant  on  general  public  assistance  in  De- 
cember of  1958  was  972.60,  and  the  average 
grant  for  the  State  of  Maryland  wa.s  »57.41, 
and  for  the  State  of  Virginia  it  was  $37.01. 

_Jn  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
average  public  assistance  grant  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  almost  double 
that  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  it  was 
about  one-quaiter  greater  than  that  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 
Next  I  asked  Mr.  Shea: 

So  we  are  a  high  island  surrounded  by 
a  desert  as  far  as  the  public  assistance  peo- 
ple are  concerned? 

The  answer  was: 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  difference  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  distribution  of  surplus  foods  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia;  so  part  of  that  load 
in  Virginia  and  Mai-yland  has  been 
shifted  over  to  surplus  food  supplies  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  is  my 
understanding,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  there  has  been  such  a  program 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  just  in  the  last  60 
days? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  will  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  program  was 
started  in  1957  and  we  have  in  this  bill 
$161,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  talked  about 
the  tax  rate  more  ably  than  I  would  be 
able  to  do,  but  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
that  this  budget  we  present  as  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  $1,600,000  more  than  the 
anticipated  revenue.    However,  the  an- 
ticipated revenue  Is  based  on  a  tax  rate 
of  $2.30  per  hundred  of  assessed  valua- 
tion.    This  is  an  estimate  until  July  1. 
The  District  Commissioners  may  change 
that  estimate  and  may  either  raise  it  or 
lower  it.    In  order  to  balance  this  budget 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  District 
Commissioners  to  have  a  tax   rate  of 
$2.37  per  $100,  or  7  cents  per  $100  higher 
than    they    had    estimated    previouslv. 
This  is  an  increase  of  less  than  5  j)ercent. 
I  may  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
even  considering  the  fact  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  now  assesses  on  the 
basis  of  about  50  percent  of  market  value, 
and    in    my    congressional    district    we 
assess  on  the  basis  of  33»/3  percent,  a 
little  arithmetical   interpolation   shows 
that  there  is  not  one  single  school  dis- 
trict in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  which 
does  not  have  a  combined  tax  rate  of  at 
least  double  the  tax  rate  of  the  District 


of  Columbia.  I  do  not  say  that  in  pride; 
I  say  it  merely  in  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  I  find  It  Impossible  to  believe  too 
much  of  what  I  read  in  some  of  the 
papers  and  hear  as  to  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation which  many  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  feel  they  are  bearing.  I  be- 
lieve they  must  pay  their  full  share.  I 
think  they  must  look  to  their  own  re- 
sources in  the  future,  and  I  hope  they 
will,  because  this  is  .i  great  city  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  residents  can  help 
to  make  it  greater,  but  it  is  not  to  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Sir,  I  note  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  states  that  he  is  a  new 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  also  a  new  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  views  as  a  new  Member.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  given  very  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  attention  to  this,  as 
to  the  possible  ultimate  solution  of  this 
annually  recurring  problem  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  financing  these  serv- 
ices for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  My  question  is  this:  Inas- 
much as  the  gentleman  recommends 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  citizens 
look  to  their  own  resources  for  the 
support  and  financing  in  major  part  of 
these  services,  I  wonder  if  in  your  mind 
home  nile  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  contribute  to  the  lessening  of  the 
pressure  on  this  Congress  for  Federal 
payments  and  to  the  education  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
shouldering  of  these  particular  services 
for  which  they  are  now  coming  to  the 
Congress  for  assistance. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Of  course, 
the   gentleman    from   Marj'land.   I   am 
sure,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  of  that  particular  matter. 
The  legislative  committee,  of  which  the 
gentleman  Is  a  member,  does  have  juris- 
diction of  that.     Personally,  as  far  as 
home  rule  is  concerned  and  as  it  con- 
cerns the  fiscal  position  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  city  of  Washington  had  home 
rule,  it  would  be  treated  the  same  as 
any  other  State  In  the  United  States  Is 
treated  insofar  as  Federal  payments  are 
concerned.     In  other  words,  if  we  are 
speaking  only  of  the  fiscal  situation,  it 
would  be  my  thought  that  probably  the 
city  of  Washington  would  lose  whatever 
Federal  payment  that  it  now  receives 
except  insofar  as  those  pajrments  are 
for  services  rendered.     I  might  add,  in 
addition  to  the  $25  million  which  this 
bill   recommends   the   Congress   appro- 
priate to  the  general  fund,  we  also  ap- 
propriate funds  to  the   water  fund   in 
the   amount   of   $1,532,000   and   to  the 
sanitary   sewerage   works   fund   in  the 
amount  of  $686,000.    This  money  Is  paid 
for  services  rendered.     These  latter  two 
payments    would    continue    no    matter 
whether  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
home  rule  or  did  not  have  home  rule. 
But,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
Congress  would  be  inclinet^^to  pay  an- 
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nually  to  the  District  of  Columbia  $22 
million.  $25  million,  or  $30  million,  or 
whatever  figure  it  might  be  any  more 
than  it  would  be  inclined  to  pay  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  instance,  payments  in 
lieu  of  property  taxes  for  the  Federal 
installations  in  that  city. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  One  last  question,  sir, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
This  inquiry  by  the  suk>committee  that 
the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  is  con- 
fined basically  to  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Federal  payment;  is  It  not? 
Or  does  It  go  into  the  total  of  the  pro- 
posed $246.7  million  budget? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  We  went 
into  the  total  budget  very  carefully. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  responsibility  is  limited  solely  to 
$25  million  plus  Federal  payment;  is 
that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  No,  sir;  it 
Is  not  correct.  We  appropriate  money 
which  Is  collected  by  the  tax  laws  which 
the  Congress  passed  applying  to  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  money 
is  collected  and  then  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — every 
bit  of  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  the  total  budget 
of  $240  million  and  some  odd? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question?  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
does  not  have  to  answer  It.  Inasmuch 
as  the  appropriation  is  the  heart  and 
soul,  the  body  and  lx)ne  and  marrow  of 
the  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  inasmuch  as  it  provides 
the  wherewithal  for  those  services,  would 
home  rule  or  would  the  self-governing 
function,  if  it  rested  with  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  your  judg- 
ment, as  a  new  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  facilitate  the  satis- 
fsring  of  these  pressures  on  the  Federal 
Government  and  relieve  them  so  far  as 
the  pressure  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Well,  I 
think  I  answered  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion a  little  while  ago.  I  do  not  claim 
to  have  any  crystal  ball  that  allows  me 
to  look  that  far  into  the  future.  I  think 
I  know  a  little  bit  about  human  nature, 
but  not  enough  to  psychoanalyze  850.000 
people  to  the  extent  the  gentleman  seems 
to  desire  that  I  do. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  I  am  not  asking  the 
gentleman  to  do  any  psychoanalyzing.  I 
am  asking  for  your  opinion  as  an  expert 
on  the  Appropriations  Subconunittee. 

Mr.  RHODEIS  of  Arizona.  I  must  dis- 
avow the  title  of  expert  because  I  have 
not  tried  to  put  myself  out  as  an  expert 
on  the  subject  of  home  rule.  TTie  gen- 
tleman lives  in  this  area  and  I  might 
ask  him  how  he  feels  about  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  of  course,  you  can 
probably  gather  how  I  feel  about  it.  I 
am  very  strong  for  home  rule.  I  feel 
that  if  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  to  look  to  their  own  re- 
sources for  the  future,  they  should  have 
the  legislative  means  of  accomplishing 
that  purr>ose. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  think  the  Federal  payment  of  $25 
million  was  exactly  kicking  the  District 
of  Columbia  out  the  front  door  or  even 


out  the  back  door.  My  only  point  was 
that  in  the  future  it  will  be,  I  think,  nec- 
essary for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
enunent  to  make  sure  that  it  provides 
the  means  of  financing  at  least  its  share 
of  any  improvements  that  it  requests. 
This  budget  which  came  up  from  the 
District  Commissioners,  in  my  opinion, 
was  unrealistic  because  it  would  be  com- 
pletely unbalanced  unless  the  Federal 
Government  put  in  $32  million  as  a  Fed- 
eral payment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  is  the  share  of 
the  District  of  Columbia?  You  said 
they  should  finance  their  share. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Their  share 
of  the  $237  million? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  88  percent? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  have  not 
figured  the  percentage  of  $237  million. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  $27,218.- 
000.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  get  out 
his  pencil  and  figure  the  percentage,  he 
may  do  so. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  the  District  should 
finance  its  share.  I  was  wondering  what 
you  meant,  in  your  own  terms. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  do  not 
have  any  particular  percentage  in  mind. 
I  have  our  Federal  Government's  share, 
and  that  is  the  position  we  would  l)e  put 
in  as  a  property  owner,  the  same  as  any 
other  taxpayer.  As  to  the  searices  ren- 
dered by  the  District,  this  is  a  figure  that 
the  District  Commissioners  figure  out 
themselves. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  addition  to  the  $25  million  Fed- 
eral payment,  a  grant  of  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  public  assistance  is  given 
to  the  District? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct,  and  there 
are  other  Federal  payments  made  which 
are  concealed — not  concealed  know- 
ingly, but  they  are  concealed  in  this 
budget. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  the  Federal  Government  loans 
money  to  the  District,  some  of  it  being 
interest  free? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.     SANTANGELO.    And     on     the 
other  loans,  the  rate  is  a  very  low  rate? 
Mr.   RHODES   of   Arizona.    That   is 
also  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  directed  a 
question  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  amount  paid  to  ath- 
letic coaches.  Have  extra  payments  to 
athletic  coaches  been  contemplated? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think 
it  is  definitely  possible  that  this  could  be 
done.  However,  it  would  require  author- 
izing legislation.  If  they  needed  some 
money  for  this  purp>ose.  it  would  also  be 
necessary  to  ask  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. The  gentlewoman  is  cor- 
rect, that  there  was  no  request  of  tiiis 
committee  for  such  pay  adjustments  as 
the  gentlewoman  has  suggested.  I  may 
say.  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  if 


such  adjustments  were  made  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  this  ccMnmit- 
tee.  I  would  be  very  unhappy. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  state  that. 

One  other  question  in  regard  to  the 
school  lunch  program:  Is  my  imder- 
standing  correct  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  no  hot  lunches  for  any  of  the 
youngsters  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  appropriated  $266,000  to 
start  a  bag  lunch  program  for  some  2.000 
children  who  are  hungry  and  who  can- 
not afford  to  bring  lunches  to  school. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  there 
are  hot  lunches  that  are  provided  for 
students  in  the  high  schools? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  In  the 
high  schools  and  also  in  the  junior  high 
schools. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  it  was  decided 
that  it  was  more  Important  to  provide 
hot  lunches  for  the  students  in  the  high 
schools  than  in  the  elementary  schools? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  stire 
that  decision  was  made  long  before 
either  the  gentlewoman  or  I  became 
Members  of  this  body.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer.  Perhaps  the  chairman  of 
the  sulx:ommittee  can  answer  the  lady. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  facilities  to  pre- 
pare a  hot  lunch  are  not  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  for  one  reason. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Does  It  cost 
more  to  provide  facilities  in  the  grade 
schools  than  in  the  high  schools? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  No;  but  when  the 
schools  were  constructed  they  did  not 
have  those  facilities,  as  it  was  felt  that 
the  children  could  walk  to  their  homes 
at  the  noon  hour  for  their  lunch. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding— ^perhaps  I  am  wrong — if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  for  just  one 
more  question,  that  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  District  have  rather  large 
enrollment:  I  am  told  as  high  as  1.500 
or  2,000.  Do  not  these  pupils  come  from 
greater  distances  than  the  high  school 
children? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  do  not  think  so,  un- 
less It  is  for  some  special  reason.  The 
schools  are  placed  in  these  areas  predi- 
cated upon  the  population.  In  some 
places  the  population  has  grown,  and 
then  new  schools  are  put  adjacent 
thereto,  not  immediately  adjacent,  but 
some  place  quite  close. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
school  lunch  program;  we  want  to  give 
it  this  impetus  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  in  order  to  get  It  started  we 
have  approved  a  bag  lunch  and  milk 
program. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  might 
also  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon that  the  committee  was  so  Interested 
in  the  program  that  it  Increased  it  to 
over  2,000  children;  the  committee  felt 
the  program  was  so  important  that  we 
doubled  the  amount  of  money  and  at 
letwit  doubled  the  number  of  children 
who  will  receive  these  bag  limches  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  that,  but  it  is  still  woe- 
fully inadequate.    Can   the  gentleman 
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WU  mt  Ihf  numtotr  of  huaiir  ohlldron 
in  tht  ZMatrtol  Mhootot 
Mr,    MIODn    o(    ArlMMu   ttym 

IhOVMMId^ 

Mn,  omiN  of  Or««oii,    ttYtnthou* 
Mr,  lUIODia  of  AilNiuu    Thtl  te 

Mrt,  OREIN  of  Ortion,  80  ont  hun- 
sry  ohtld  oul  of  Mvtn  hungry  ohildi^n 
will  recclvt  A  Mhool  lunch  und«r  ihl« 
progr«mY 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arltona,  I  would  say 
to  the  lenUewoman,  one  out  of  three  and 
a  half. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  elad 
Uie  committee  has  recognized  that  this 
problem  exists  here,  but  I  must  say  that 
it  is  indeed  shocking  that  here  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  in  the  Nation,  we  find 
hungry  children  in  our  schools  when  we 
have  such  a  surplus  of  food  going  to 
waste  in  the  storage  bins  and  warehouses 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  after 
talking  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  can  assure  her  and  other  Members 
of  the  House  that  as  rapidly  as  possible 
progress  will  be  made  in  this  field. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Your 
committee  put  in  quite  a  long  time  of 
pretty  hard  work  on  this.  You  learned, 
did  you  not,  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  highly  favored  in 
the  way  of  steady  jobs  and  no  missing 
of  pay  checks? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  But  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  considerable  pov- 
erty here  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  peo- 
ple here  have  steady  jobs,  steady  pay- 
rolls, and  a  comparatively  steady  em- 
ployment. Why  can  they  not  feed  their 
own  children? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course 
there  are  people  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  there  are  in  all  wealthy  cities 
who  are  not  well  off,  many  of  them 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  also  knows 
that  I  pointed  out  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion a  while  ago  that  of  the  money  we  are 
appropriating  all  but  $25  million  is  sup- 
plied by  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Of 
course,  no  child  should  be  permitted  to 
go  himgry;  we  are  all  agreed  on  that, 
but  what  puzzles  me  is  why  with  almost 
continuous  pay  checks  rolling  out  and 
steady  employment,  what  is  wrong  in  the 
District,  what  makes  it  necessary  for 
these  people  to  let  their  kids  go  hun- 
gry? Other  people  find  a  way  to  feed 
their  children.  What  is  wrong  that  there 
is  such  a  desperate  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  would  like  to 
answer  that  for  himself ;  I  cannot  answer 
it  for  him. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michlgaa  If  I  had 
any  idea  what  the  correct  answer  was 
certainly  I  would  not  be  asking  about  it! 


X  undoraUnd  they  hAvt  htrt  a  Buar«n« 
tted  Annuo!  wott ,  too, 

Mr,  OHOaa,  Mr,  Chalrmim,  wUl  iho 
fonUtman  ytoldt 

Mr,  imODia  of  AilionA,  Z  yl«ld  to 
Iht  itnUoiAAn  from  Xowi, 

Mr,  OR088,  Tho  itontl«mAn  from 
MlehlvAn  mual  i^trntmbtr  U\ai  v^»  aid 
fMdtnt  p«oplt  In  underdeveloped  ait^xa 
All  over  tht  ^^iMld,  They  muat  be  Uken 
OATt  of  Arst. 

Mr.  HOrPMAN  of  ^ttehkftn.  Are  you 
ndvocntlnB  thnt  we  transport  these  chil- 
dren to  these  underdeveloped  Ai*eas  and 
feed  them  there? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  advocating  that  we 
use  some  of  our  surplus  food  to  feed  our 
own. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  RabautI.  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
joins  with  me.  for  stopping  this  fan- 
tastic parking  project  that  was  being  ad- 
vocated for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
want  to  commend  both  of  you  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  if  this  budget  that  he  is  present- 
ing here  represents  a  cut  in  the  admin- 
istration proposals  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  budget 
which  we  propose  here  today  Is  below 
the  estimates,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  IRWIN.     To  what  extent? 

Mr.  SANTANQELO.     $9,500,000  below. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  is  $9,- 
500,000  below. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  The  committee  Is  cut- 
ting the  administration  request  by  $9 
million;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES.  First,  I  want  to  teU  the 
gentleman  that  we  appreciate  his  anal- 
ysis of  this  legislation.  We  know  it  is 
a  difHcult  situation  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  regard  to  this  tax  business. 
But  it  is  one  we  have  been  faced  with 
over  the  years.  This  is  repetitous  per- 
haps but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
favored  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  rank  probably  as  the  46th  State  in 
the  amount  of  taxes  we  pay  per  $100  of 
personal  income,  does  it  not  seem  to 
the  gentleman  that  somehow  in  some 
way  we  ought  to  say  to  the  people  who 
pay  taxes  here:  All  we  want  you  to  do 
is  to  pay  your  fair  share.  Can  we  not 
do  that  in  this  Congress?  Are  we  help- 
less or  what  is  the  matter? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that  is 
exactly  the  thing  this  committee  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  submitting  the  type  of  bud- 
get we  have  submitted   today. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  We  do  not 
want  the  people  of  Washington,  the 
property  owners  and  taxpayers,  to  pay 
more  than  their  share  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  raise  money  to  take  care  of  the 
Government. 


Mr.  nHOOCa  of  ArlionA.  X  Afro* 
wUh  the  ienUemAn. 

Mra,  noolHt  of  MA«HAehu«etU,  Mr, 
ChAlnuAn,  wtU  the  ««ntleinAn  yield  f 

Mr.  HMODCa  of  Ai1«oi\A,  Z  yield  to 
U)e  itnUtwonmn  tmw  MAAMOhueetUi, 

Mrt,  ROOKlUi  of  MAMArhu»eiU,  Get- 
Unt  bAek  lo  the  h\initty  ol\lldi'en.  Um^ 
ait»  fahly  laiire  niTna  of  fto>caUod  nUiina 
hct^  u\  the  DUUlct,  Thoie  childi-rn 
(to  to  Bohool  too,  And  Utey  need  lunches, 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arltona.  If  the 
ffentlewontan  characterises  some  sec- 
tions of  Washington  as  slums,  I  would 
have  to  accept  the  word. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
do  not  like  the  word  "slums."  let  us  say 
underdeveloped. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Underde- 
veloped would  be  a  very  good  word  to 
use,  or  maldeveloi>ed. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Or 
substandard. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Yes. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  am  speaking  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  as  a  member  of  the  Hoxise 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is  a 
new  experience  for  me  and,  frankly,  a 
very  interesting  one. 

I  think  that  it  is  well  that  we  in  the 
Congress  take  a  long,  very  careful  look  at 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  in  past  years  more  care  was  not 
taken  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  in- 
sure a  more  orderly  development  of  this 
city's  government.  It  has  been  a  step- 
child to  a  degree,  and  too  often  Members 
have  treated  it  as  an  unwanted  step- 
child. Unlike  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  has  never  had  a  voice 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  itself.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  bill, 
however.  I  soon  learned  that  the  District 
has  a  very  loud  voice  of  its  own.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  voice  tends  to  be  discord- 
ant at  times,  and  sometimes  seems  to 
sound  a  great  deal  louder  than  it  actu- 
ally should  be. 

For  reasons  known  to  themselves,  the 
people  of  the  District— and  by  that  I 
mean  the  people  of  the  EWstricfs  govern- 
ment— appear  to  feel  that  they  are  in  a 
category  that  differs  vastly  from  every 
other  agency  of  government.  When  the 
Congress  cuts  the  budget  of,  say,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
and  his  people  accept  the  cuts  and  go 
about  the  business  of  miming  their 
agency  on  the  reduced  funds.  Not  so 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  appar- 
ently think  that  they  have  some  special 
place  in  the  sun,  and  the  noise  created 
after  a  congressional  cut  is  quite  consid- 
erable. This  does  not  endear  these  gen- 
tlemen either  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
or  to  your  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  have  noticed  through  the  years  that  the 
committee  is  thoroughly  and  constantly 
castigated  by  the  public  press  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  frequently  been  harshly 
criticized  because  he  takes  the  attitude 
that  the  taxpayers  of  his  State,  or  any 
other  State,  have  some  right  to  say  how 
their  money  is  being  spent.  Twenty-five 
million  dollars  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget,  or  over  10  percent  of  the  to- 
tal, is  supplied  by  the  taxpayers  from 
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MAlne  to  KAWAll.  And  X  UUnk  pernonAlly 
they  hAve  evei7  rliht  lo  Aak  u«  to  lUArd 
their  tAX  dollAre,  The  Dlttrlet,  howevei\ 
•eemi  to  thtnk  It  hAi  a  peeulUr  rliht  to 
thU  money  And  U\Ai  the  Aenerol  ouMlo 
of  Utt  mi  uf  tht  NaUoi\  ovk'ew  them 
•ometlilnA  apeelal  And  al^ould  not  A«k 
qvieailonn  alraut  tt< 

Mr>  ChAlrman.  the  lubcommiUee  In. 
ri'eAeed  the  redernl  share  of  the  District 
of  ColumblA  budget  by  |6  mtllloh  this 
year.  This  la  a  25-peiTcni  Jump,  which 
represents  a  pi-etty  handsome  increase. 
This,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  Dis- 
trict nor  its  government.  They  want 
more. 

The  reason  we  arrived  at  the  $25  mil- 
lion figure  is  really  quite  simple.  It  rep- 
resents the  amount  of  money  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  paying  in  prop- 
erty taxes  if  the  Government  were  a  pri- 
vate citizen  and  subject  to  these  taxes. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  com- 
plain that  the  Government  ought  to  pay 
its  fair  share  of  the  costs  borne  by  the 
city  for  serving  the  Government,  let  me 
say  this:  We  do. 

Some  examples  come  to  mind.  The 
Government  pays  Its  water  bills  to  the 
EHstrict  government  and  its  sewage  bills 
are  paid.  If  the  Government  asks  for 
special  protection  or  special  police  help, 
as.  for  instance,  we  at  the  Capitol  did 
after  that  unfortunate  episode  involving 
the  Puerto  RIcan  nationalists,  then  we 
recompense  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  in  full  for  the  additional 
policemen  assigned.  We  also  pay  our 
share  of  the  costs  of  any  investigatory 
work  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  per- 
forms on  Capitol  Hill. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples.  I  think. 
In  general,  the  Federal  Government  is 
bearing  Its  full  and  honest  share  of  the 
cost  of  running  the  District  government. 
The  people  of  Washington  itself  must 
pay  the  rest. 

When  the  budget  was  submitted  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  was  quite 
a  bit  bigger  than  the  bill  now  before  us. 
The  committee  chose  to  cut  a  number  of 
items  from  the  budget,  some  of  them 
because  they  were  obviously  nothing  but 
frills,  some  of  them  because  they  were 
wasteful.  Specifically,  we  cut  $800,000 
from  the  budget  request  to  buy  land  for 
a  gigantic  new  parking  garage  for  the 
Department  of  State  employees,  i  voted 
for  that  cut  because  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  the  Federal  Government  financ- 
ing such  a  project  and  then  turning  it 
over  to  a  private  operator  who  could 
then  charge  the  customers  $20  monthly 
each  to  use  the  garage.  That  is  $22,000 
a  month.  Actually,  this  would  not  even 
pay  the  interest  on  the  money  spent,  and 
amortize  the  garage  facilities.  We  asked 
the  District  Commis.«;ioners  why  they  felt 
the  Government  should  undertake  this 
project  and  were  told  that  private  garage 
operators  just  were  not  Interested  In  in- 
vesting their  money,  but  if  Uncle  Sam 
was  willing  to  make  the  investment  for 
them,  they  most  certainly  were  willing 
to  reap  the  profits.  It  just  did  not  make 
sense. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  this 
budget  where  we  made  no  cuts  at  all. 
These  include  the  public  schools  which 
asked  for  $46,685,000  and  was  approved 
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At  thAt  flf  ure  whleh  ti  more  thon  t«  mU- 
m\  more  ihAn  lAit  yoAr.  The  Ubrory 
budtet  u  up  over  loat  yeAr,  And  waa  left 
uneut  ^  the  eommlttee,  Alont  with  ley- 
erA  other  depArtmtnti.  Wt  mAdt  no 
reAlly  ierloui  euU  In  fundi  for  either  the 
poUci»  or  nvp  deiMirtmenU,  Pereonelly, 
1  have  noUUnt  but  prAlee  for  thete  {^^ 
Attenrin. 

We  did  cut  the  frills.  We  did  Attempt 
to  cut  the  wnste,  1  think  we  did  a  re- 
markably good  job  In  that. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
ways  of  financing  an  increased  budget 
such  as  the  one  the  District  Commission- 
ers presented  to  us  this  year. 

One  method  is  to  increase  the  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer  generally  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  money  given 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  This  the 
committee  refused  to  do  and  I  think  it 
did  right  In  thus  protecting  the  taxpay- 
ers' pocketbook. 

The    second    way    of    accomplishing 
such  an  increase  is  through  higher  taxes. 
I  would  like  to  say  this :  As  long  as  I  have 
been  in  public  life  I  have  never  voted  to 
increase  taxes  for  anyone.    I  have  voted 
constantly  to  cut  expenses  rather  than 
to  force  the  public  to  dig  deeper  into  its 
pocket.    I  am  not  going  to  start  now,  to 
force  people  who  have  no  vote  to  pay 
higher   taxes   to   support   luxuries   and 
waste.    Therefore,  it  was  my  suggestion 
to  the  committee  that  we  trim  down  the 
budget,  rather  than  force  the  Commis- 
sioners to  increase  the  property  tax.    I 
realize  fully  that  the  District's  home- 
owners and  businessmen  have  a  tax  ad- 
vantage over  many  other  localities  in  the 
country.     Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  any  time  for  the  Congress  to 
approve  the  kind  of  spending  programs 
which  would  increase  this  tax  burden 
they  must  carry. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  bill  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  a  good  bill.  I 
think  it  is  based  on  sound  principles.  I 
most  strongly  urge  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  NatcherI. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
once  again  brings  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  your  approval  the  annual  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  serving  with  our 
chairman,  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaut], 
and  the  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. We  were  ably  assisted  by  Francis 
Merrill,  our  staff  assistant. 

For  years  now  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  demands  for  home  rule  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  pointed 
out  by  one  of  the  Washington  papers. 
Congress  and  the  President  should  work 
toward  development  of  this  city  as  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  and  forget 
the  play-acting  diversion  of  some  futile 
form  of  home  rule  which  would  delay 
rather  than  hasten  that  desirable  and 
readily  attainable  development.  A  re- 
quest for  voting  rights  for  the  people  in 
the  District  for  President  and  Vice 
President    and    for    representation    in 


ponirtM  by  a  nonvoUni  doltftt*  mlihl 
be  the  AMwer  to  the  home  rule  ptoo, 
TWi  ohAnie  of  thot  leoUon  of  our  Con- 
•tltuUon  wMoh  provide!  In  porl  *To 
mrelM  mluilvt  tetHteUon  In  aU  han 
whAtAoever  over  tueh  DtetrteV-not  ex- 
eeedlnt  10  mllee  equAre— aa  mAy,  by 
oesalon  of  pat  Ucular  BUtoi  And  the  Ae« 

oeptAAce  of  ConirroM.  btoome  the  teat  of  / 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  BUtes. 
and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased  by  the  content  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
.same  shall  be  for  the  erection  of  forts," 
and  so  forth,  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  able  lawyers  because  there  is 
considerable  doubt  in  my  mind  that  any 
change  would  be  constitutional  unless 
approved  by  the  States  as  provided  for 
under  article  V,  which  provides  for 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  To 
say  the  least,  the  problems  confronting 
the  people  in  our  Capital  City  are  con- 
siderably more  important  than  the  home 
rule  play-acting  diversion  which  con- 
fronts the  Congress  each  and  every  ses- 
sion. As  pointed  out  further  by  one  of 
the  Washington  papers,  home  rule  is  an 
unrealistic  approach,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  development  of  the  great 
Capital  of  a  great  country  are  responsi- 
bilities that  Congress  should  discharge. 
I  for  one  am  willing  to  assxmie  my  part 
of  that  task. 

The  city  of  Washington  Is  today  one 
of  the  great  cities  in  the  world  and  as 
our  Capital  City  it  should  be  a  model  city 
in  every  respect.  Every  member  of  this 
House  should  take  pride  in  the  advance- 
ment and  accomplishments  of  our  Capi- 
tal City. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  changed 
considerably  since  April  15,  1791  when 
the  cornerstone  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  laid  on  Jones'  Point.  To- 
day the  total  population  is  about  825,000. 
There  are  39,040  acres  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Federal  Government 
owns  11,297  acres  in  the  District  exclud- 
ing the  streets,  alleys  and  parkways. 
This  represents  28.9  percent  of  the  total 
acreage.  To  compensate  for  the  land 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government 
a  Federal  payment  is  manie  each  year 
to  the  District.  Such  a  payment  has  been 
made  since  the  District  was  established. 
From  1924  to  1959  the  payment  has 
ranged  from  $4,539,295  to  $20  million. 
The  budget  for  the  District  during  this 
period  has  increased  from  $23,923,754  to 
the  amoimt  recommended  in  the  bill  of 
$237,186,112. 

You  would  naturally  assimie  that  the 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1960. 
which  establishes  an  alltime  high  would 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
exact  amoimt  requested  was  simply 
passed  along  to  Congress  with  no 
changes,  reductions,  or  suggestlwia.  This 
fact  was  established  during  the  hearings. 
In  this  year  of  budget  balancing  we  have 
this  tjrpe  of  budget  for  the  District.  With 
all  of  its  serious  problems  brought  about 
by  the  shifting  of  its  population  from  sec- 
tion to  section  of  the  District  and  out  of 
the  District  to  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
we  have  pressure  groups  demanding  that 
the  Commissioners  and  Congress  btilld 
more  buildings  and  spend  additional  mil- 
lions for  services.    Unsettled  conditions 
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In  this  city  should  cause  those  interested 
In  Its  future  development  to  face  the 
facts  and  attempt  to  formulate  plans 
calling  for  reasonable  expenditure  of 
funds  during  this  period  of  uncertainty. 
Instead  of  constructing  some  of  the 
buildings  requested  for  the  District  we 
should  take  a  look  around  and  try  to 
decide  just  how  many  of  the  present 
buildings  will  be  vacant  and  no  longer 
needed  as  the  direct  result  of  the  popula- 
tion changes  within  and  outside  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  present  tax  structure  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  low  enough.  A  real  estate  tax  of 
$2.30  per  hundred,  personal  property  tax 
of  $2  per  hundred,  and  a  total  tax  bur- 
den of  $68.58  per  person  per  thousand  of 
personal  Income  is  low  when  the  national 
average  is  $83.42.  We  have  reached  the 
EKJint  when  we  must  realize  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  carried  the  tax  burdens  of 
the  District  are  rapidly  leaving,  and  the 
demands  continue  for  more  projects  and 
services  costing  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  are 
In  my  opinion  able  men  who  are  con- 
scientiously attempting  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  all  segments  or  the  population 
In  the  District.  They.  too.  should  look 
around  and  join  the  Congress  in  rec- 
ommending necessary  expenditures  for 
the  most  urgent  needs.  Instead  of  rec- 
ord budgets,  more  time  should  be  given 
_to  solving  present  day  problems  and 
those  which  are  bound  to  come  up  in 
the  future. 

The  city  with  no  water  problem  Is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
same  applies  to  sewage  disposal  and  wa- 
ter pollution.  All  are  present  today  in 
the  Dlsjtrict  of  Columbia.  They  are  more 
important  than  some  of  the  requests 
made  in  this  budget. 

Our  Police  Department  is  one  of  the 
best  In  the  country.  We  need  the  best. 
Our  committee  has  joined  hands  with  the 
Police  Department  during  the  past  4 
years  and  recommended  necessary  funds 
for  the  full  number  recruited  under  the 
authorization  allowed  by  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly we  want  to  stop  the  murders,  rapes, 
and  yokings  which  take  place  all  too 
often  in  the  District.  The  people  of  this 
country  should  be  able  to  visit  their  Capi- 
tal City  and  have  no  fear  of  walking 
the  streets  during  the  day  or  at  night. 
We  recommend  the  sum  of  $21,750,000 
for  our  Police  Department,  and  if  more 
Is  required  in  the  future  to  prevent  major 
crime,  then  we  should  appropriate  the 
necessary  amount. 

In  addition  to  our  Police  Department, 
our  committee  has,  during  the  past  4 
years,  recommended  additional  appro- 
priations which  have  produced  results 
In  our  schools,  hospitals,  streets,  welfare 
system.  Fire  Department,  water,  sewage 
disposal,  pollution,  and  the  many  other 
governmental  functions  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  practice  established  by  our  juve- 
nile judge  of  waiving  jurisdiction  In  cases 
involving  16-  and  17-year-old  juveniles 
who  have  committed  felonies,  with  the 
boys  having  previous  records  in  court,  is 
to  be  commended.  This  action  speeds 
up  the  processes  of  our  juvenile  court, 
and.  at  least  places  our  Police  Depart- 
ment in  a  position  of  knowing  that  juve- 


niles with  records,  who  are  committing 
crimes  almost  daily,  will  be  properly 
punished.  In  order  to  assist  our  Police 
Department,  and  our  law-enforcement 
agencies  generally,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  now  have  another  juvenile  court  judge 
to  assist  Judge  Ketcham. 

In  this  bill  we  recommend  $266,000  to 
feed  the  hungry  children  of  this  District. 
So  far.  no  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  this  particular  purpose.  This  is  one 
of  the  serious  problems  of  the  District. 
Our  committee  took  a  good  look  at  the 
real -estate  assessment  in  the  District  in 
1955  and  recommended  the  reassessment 
program  which  will  be  completed  on  June 
30  of  this  year.  The  cost  was  $802,472 
and  the  additional  revenue  will  total  $4 
million  aimually.  Many  inequities  were 
corrected,  and  the  real-estate  base  was 
increased  some  $180  million.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  more  serious  problems 
facing  the  District. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
its  80,000  plus  employees  serving  49 
States  only  requested  some  536  new  em- 
ployees for  1960.  and  most  of  these  will 
be  required  under  the  new  Poultry  Act 
passed  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. Certainly  the  District  with  all 
of  Its  many  serious  problems  should  not 
try  to  solve  them  by  adding  939  new  em- 
ployees. This  is  the  number  requested 
for  1960.  There  are  23,689  persons 
presently  employed  by  the  District. 
Assistants  to  the  assistants  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  our  Capital  City. 

Our  school  system  is  faced  with  prob- 
lems which  are  related  directly  to  the 
shifting  of  population  in  the  District. 
Unless  more  careful  attention  is  given  to 
this  problem,  we  will  find  a  number  of 
new  buildings  only  partially  used  in 
certain  sections  and  a  shortage  of 
buildings  in  other  sections. 

New  business  life  in  the  downtown 
area  is  all  Important.  Congress  must 
join  with  the  District  government  and 
save  the  downtown  section.  These  peo- 
ple are  the  big  taxpayers  of  the  Dis- 
trict— producing  more  and  demanding 
less  than  all  of  the  other  sections 
combined.  Cities  are  not  outmoded  and 
destined  to  die.  They  are  here  to  stay 
and  will  continue  to  play  a  major  part 
in  our  industrial,  commercial,  economic, 
and  social  way  of  life.  A  proper,  bal- 
anced growth  and  expansion  of  our 
cities  is  one  of  the  great  domestic  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted 
today. 

Abatement  of  pollution  in  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  expansion  of  the  water 
system  are  two  of  our  major  problems. 
Storm  water  sewers  and  expansion  of 
the  sewage  treatment  plant  are  now 
necessary.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  the 
District  must  take  a  new  look  at  the  de- 
mands and  dependence  of  other  juris- 
dictions within  the  metropolitan  area 
on  our  water  system.  Before  too  many 
years  pass  we  may  be  forced  to  cut  off 
the  metropolitan  area.  We  have  no  au- 
thority to  extend  the  present  10  miles 
square,  therefore,  a  weaning  may  be  in 
the  ofllng. 

The  District  Is  financed  out  of  five 
separate  funds,  a  general  fund,  highway 
fund,  motor  vehicle  parking  fund,  water 
fund,  and  a  sanitary  sewage  fund. 


The  bin  before  us  today  calls  for  a 
Federal  payment  of  $25  million.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  Federal  payment  to 
the  water  fund  of  $1,532,000  and  $686,000 
to  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund. 

In  addition  to  receiving  testimony 
from  the  officials  of  the  District,  we  had 
before  us  representatives  of  civic  or- 
ganizations, parent-teacher  associations 
and  other  organizations  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Capital  City.  We 
carefully  considered  every  request  for 
fiscal  year  1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  share 
his  high  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  know  of 
his  sincere  interest,  and  I  think  the  very 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  paid  attention  to  the  hot- 
lunch  program,  and  has  called  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  in  the  House  shows 
that  he  has  performed  a  real  service. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  proceed  in  the  next  few  years 
and  not  only  feed  2,000  of  the  hungry 
children,  but  all  of  the  children  who  are 
hungry  in  the  District  so  that  they 
may  have  the  same  kind  of  a  lunch 
program  that  the  children  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  other  States  receive. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
$266,000  in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
hungry  children  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, ever  since  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  subconunlttee.  has  seen 
to  It  that  all  the  children  of  the  District, 
not  only  the  hungry  children,  but  all 
the  children  have  received  the  necessary 
protection.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  serving  on  this  committee 
with  our  new  members.  We  have  Mr. 
Santancelo  here,  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York:  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  the  great 
State  of  Arizona;  suid  Mr.  Weaver,  of  the 
great  State  of  Nebraska.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  serving  with  our  new  members 
and  also,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  a  pleasure  seizing  with  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RABAtrrl, 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Rabattt]  and  our  colleague  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  NatcherI  and  the  other 
members  of  this  committee  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  appropriation 
bill. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  afternoon  we  have  several  very  ca- 
pable members  of  our  committee  here 
on  the  Hoor. 
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Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  the 
District  Is  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  Commissioners  themselves,  the  peo- 
ple that  make  the  money  to  pay  the 
taxes  are  more  and  more  leaving  the 
District? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  are  going  to  have  o 
look  into  in  the  EHstrict  Is  why  that 
happens,  and  to  see  if  something  can 
be  done  to  stop  that  rapid  rate  of  tran- 
sit from  the  city?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  other  cities  in  America  have 
that  same  problem,  of  course,  but  would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the 
problem  is  a  little  bit  more  intense  in 
the  District? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  more 
serious  problems  confronting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Santancelo  1. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan fMr.  RabautI.  for  the  wonderful 
job  he  did  as  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee and  for  the  courtesy  he  shows  to  the 
witnesses  and  to  the  Commissioners 
when  they  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  also 
to  serve  with  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes], 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Natchir],  and  the  distin- 
gxiished  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Weaver  ] . 

This  is  my  first  year  on  the  House 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  people  in  this  House  who  have 
served  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Legis- 
lative Committee  and  the  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  and  they  are  more  expert  in  this  field 
than  I.  I  believe  that  the  expenditures 
provided  for  in  this  bill  are  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  evidence  we  had  before  the 
committee. 

Much  criticism  is  heard  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  contribute 
sufBcient  Federal  funds  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  is  abusing  the  residents 
of  this  area.  In  deciding  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  to  give  the  District, 
our  objective  wsis  to  equalize  the  burden 
of  the  District  between  the  residents  of 
the  District  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  my  opinion,  the  residents  of 
the  District  have  the  right  to  receive  fair 
treatment,  to  expect  financial  contribu- 
tions from  the  Federal  Government  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  of  the  land 
which  the  Federal  Government  occupies 
and  the  services  it  receives  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  In  considering  what 
Is  fair,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Capital  is  a  mecca  and  millions 
of  people  flock  here,  not  only  during  the 
cherry  blossom  time  but  throughout  the 
year.  By  reason  of  these  visitors  and  by 
reason  of  the  thousands  of  governmental 
employees  availing  themselves  of  the 
hotel  facilities  and  purchasing  from  the 


tradesmen,  these  industries  are  assured 
of  continuous  business  and  revenue. 

In  my  opinion  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict do  not  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
Federal  Government  to  solve  all  their 
problems.  Federal  money  alone  cannot 
solve  their  problems.  They  have  a  duty 
to  call  upon  their  property  owners  and 
the  residents  to  contribute  their  fair 
share  for  the  support  of  the  District 
government. 

Real  estate  has  in  the  past  been  under- 
assessed and  the  tax  rate  has  been  com- 
paratively low.  Our  decision  to  approve 
$25  million  Federal  contribution  was 
based  upon  what  we  believed  was  fair 
In  the  light  of  our  objectives. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $237,186,112  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment.    The  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $33,152,652  above  the 
fiscal  year  1959  appropriations,  but  a  re- 
duction of  $9,511,888  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates.    I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this 
House  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
does  not  pass  upon  or  review  the  District 
of  Columbia  budget,  but  that  we.  the 
committee,   pass   upon   it   without   any 
recommendations   from   the   Bureau   of 
the  Budget.     I  believe  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  the  future  should  review 
the  District  budget  and  make  recom- 
mendations.    The    $25-mlllion    Federal 
contribution  we  recommended  is  25  per- 
cent more  than  the  District  of  Columbia 
received   in   the  fiscal   year   1959.     The 
amount   we   recommended    for   general 
fund  expenditures  was  $1,600,000  more 
than  anticipated  revenues.    We  have  di- 
rected attention  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  section  47-501 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which 
states  in  essence  that  the  District  must 
levy  sufficient  taxes  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  contribution  to  produce  sufficient 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Dis- 
trict during   the  year.     We  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Commissioners  that  they 
raise  this  additional  $1,600,000  or  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  raise  the  tax  rate,  they 
should   review    the   need   for    approxi- 
mately  598   new   positions  which   they 
have  requested  and  which  we  recom- 
mended.    They  can  do  this  by  raising 
the  real  estate  tax  rate  slightly  or  if  they 
do  not  increase  the  tax  rate  for  real 
estate  for  fiscal  year  1960  they  should  cut 
out  some  of  the  jobs  which  they  have 
requested. 

One  of  the  complaints  which  has  been 
heard  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
property  Is  tax  exempt  and  that  the  Dis- 
trict therefore  is  denied  the  right  to  col- 
lect taxes  on  Federal  property  and  on 
foreign  embassies  and  on  other  miscel- 
laneous real  estate.  We  have  computed 
the  value  of  the  exempt  Federal  and  em- 
bassy property  and  have  found  the  value 
to  be  $23,071,953.  Adding  the  average 
increase  of  9  percent  in  real  property 
taxes  which  will  result  from  the  re- 
assessment program  which  was  initiated, 
the  total  value  of  the  exempt  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
$25,148,428.  Consequently  we  feel  that 
the  Federal  contribution  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  exempt  property  Is 
realistic  and  fair. 


We  have  also  heard  complaints  that 
the  tax  rate  in  the  District  Is  higher 
than  the  rate  in  the  adjoining  areas. 
Our  examination  has  disclosed  that  the 
tax  burden  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict compares  favorably  with  that  of 
the  surrounding  metropolitan  areas  gen- 
erally, and  that,  further,  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  Va..  Fairfax  Coimty,  Va., 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and  Prince 
Georges  Coimty.  Md..  are  proposing  to 
increase  the  tax  rate  on  their  real  estate 
ranging  from  30  cents  per  hundred  to 
$1.67  per  hundred  of  assessed  valuation. 
In  order  to  raise  the  additional  $1,600,000 
of  revenues,  all  that  the  Commissioners 
must  do  is  to  raise  the  tax  rate  approxi- 
mately 7  cents  per  himdred.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  an  excessive  burden  to 
them.  The  specific  amount  of  proposed 
increases  by  the  adjoining  areas  may  be 
found  on  page  3  of  the  committee's  re- 
port. 

We  have  recommended  increases  in 
appropriations  of  fiscal  year  1959  for 
almost  all  departments.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  services  to  this  community,  in- 
creased the  appropriation  for  the  police 
and  fire  department  in  order  to  protect 
the  citizens,  expanded  the  school  lunch 
propram  for  the  needy  children  in  the 
elementary  schools,  increased  the  nimi- 
ber  of  teachers  to  reduce  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  increased  the  expendi- 
tures to  staff  two  new  libraries  and  pro- 
vide a  roving  medical  team  to  reduce  the 
high  mortality  birth  rate  in  this  com- 
munity. 

Here  I  would  like  to  Interpolate  and 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  recommeaded  a  decrease  in  appro- 
priations for  the  school  lunch  program 
throughout  the  United  States  while  this 
committee  has  initiated  a  school  limch 
program  for  the  needy  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  District.  This 
is  a  pilot  proposition  and  when  it  is  seen 
what  is  going  to  develop  here  I  feel,  as  do 
many  Members  of  the  House,  that  the 
school  lunch  program  will  be  one  of  the 
most  worthy  programs  we  have  in  this 
country  and  it  should  be  expanded.  It 
is  Inexcusable  that  the  needy  children 
in  this  community  do  not  have  a  school 
lunch  program.  I  shall  favor  school 
lunches  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Relative  to  the  sub- 
urban tax  bill,  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  has  a  head- 
line on  page  B-3:  "Proposed  Suburban 
Tax  Bill  Raised  to  $260  Million."  I 
thought  that  should  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  We  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  teachers  some- 
what to  reduce  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
and  we  have  increased  the  expenditures 
to  staff  two  new  libraries  and  provide  a 
roving  medical  team  to  reduce  the  high 
mortality  birth  rate  in  this  community. 
We  have  one  of  the  highest  mortality 
rates  in  the  United  States  in  this  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  It  Is  believed  in  some 
quarters  that  in  the  DLstrtct  of  Colum- 
bia crime  is  rampant  and  uncontrolled. 
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That  is  contrary  to  the  facts.    There  is 
crime,  it  is  true,  but  the  number  of  crimes 
in  the  District  has  steadily  been  reduced, 
and  the  District  enjoys  a  police  force  is 
second  to  none.    The  number  of  crimes 
in  the  District  has  fallen  from  a  high 
of  22,848  in  1948  to  16,354  in  1957.     The 
authorized  strength  of  the  Police  De- 
partment has  been  met  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  agree  that  the  police 
force  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.     Inquiry  has  disclosed  that  the 
percentage  of  the  solution  of  crimes  since 
the  famous  Mallory  decision  has  not  de- 
creased but  has  increased,  and  the  chief 
of  police  in  explaining  why  the  number 
of  solutions  of  crimes  has  increased  says 
that  adversity   brings  out  the  best   in 
them,  and  perhaps  we  shall  reconsider 
the  Mallory  decision  in  the  light  of  the 
statistics  which  have  been  submitted  to 
this  committee.    If  you  seek  additional 
information,  the  hearings  will  disclose 
the  extent  to  which  crime  has  dropped  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.    In  my  opin- 
ion,  gentlemen,   the   chairman   of   this 
committee  and  the  committee  have  done 
a  good  job.     This  bill  is  fair  and  should 
be  approved. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  D.C.  General  Hospital  and  the 
Glenn  Dale  Hospital  are  both  District 
hospitals  but  Freedmen's  is  not;  it  is 
under  the  administration  of  HEW. 
There  is  a  bill  before  your  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  a  new  Freed- 
man's  Hospital,  and  yet  when  the  sub- 
committee went  out  there  the  other  day 
we  visited  the  tubercular  annex  build- 
ing, and  there  are  two  floors  that  are  not 
used  at  all.  I  am  told  there  are  90  beds, 
but  they  are  not  used  in  any  way.  Could 
the  gentleman  advise  me  why  there 
should  be  a  request  for  a  new  hospital 
while  two  floors  of  a  fairly  modern  build- 
ing are  not  being  used? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Some  of  these 
contract  hospitals  do  not  have  full  occu- 
pancy. We  have  facilities  in  some  of 
the  District  hospitals  which  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  types  of  illness  which  are 
being  treated  in  Freedmen's  Hospital. 
We  recommended,  because  of  the  high 
cost  to  these  hospitals,  an  additional 
$1.20  per  patient  in  the  hospitals  so  that 
they  can  meet  the  rising  cost  of  hospital 
care.  I  believe  and  I  think  the  commit- 
tee will  agree  that  the  reason  is  that  it  is 
being  taken  care  of  by  the  District  hos- 
pitals. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  we 
were  out  at  the  hospital  we  were  advised 
by  the  doctors  that  the  reason  those  two 
floors  were  not  being  used  was  that  there 
were  no  funds  appropriated;  that  the 
District  would  not  reimburse  them  for 
tubercular  patients,  and  yet  it  is  also 
said  that  there  are  people  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  walking  around  in  the  Dis- 
trict who  should  be  hospitalized.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  about  that? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  fact.  We  hau^ 
them  taken  care  of  in  the  District  hos- 
pitals, and  if  there  is  disinclination  to  go 


to  Freedmen's  Hospital,  it  is  because  they 
can  receive  adequate  care  in  the  District 
hospitals.  There  are  not  suflQcient  cases 
to  fill  both  hospitals,  and  where  there  is 
a  choice,  they  would  send  them  to  a  Dis- 
trict hospital  where  the  cost  is  less.  The 
recommendation  is  that  they  go  to  the 
District  hospital.  As  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  doctors'  statement,  I  could  not  guar- 
antee. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  that  somehow  we  could 
make  use  of  the  two  floors  and  the  90 
beds  that  are  unused  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  If  they  use  them 
and  have  patients  the  District  reim- 
burses them  to  the  extent  of  $21.20  per 
patient. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  fiurther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rEOERAL  PAYMENT  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Be  it  enacted  Jry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  appropriated  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  out 
of   (1)    the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia    (unless   otherwise   herein   specifl- 
cally   provided),    hereinafter   known    as    the 
general  fund,  such  fund  being  composed  of 
the   revenues   of    the   District  of    Columbia 
other  than  those  applied  by  law  to  special 
funds,  and  $25,000,000,  which  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
(to  be  advanced  July  1,  1969),  (2)  the  high- 
way fund  (when  designated  as  payable  there- 
from). esUbllshed  by  law   (DC.  Code,  title 
47,  ch.  19),  (3)  the  water  fund  (when  desig- 
nated as  payable  therefrom),  established  by 
law     (D.C.     Code,    tlUe    43,    ch.     16),    and 
$1,532,000,  which  Is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  (to  be  advanced 
July  1,  1959),  (4)   the  saniUry  sewage  works 
fund    (when   designated    as    payable    there- 
from), established  by  law   (Public  Law  364, 
83d  Congress),  and  $686,000.  which  is  hereby 
appropriated    for    the    purp>ose    out   of    any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated  (to  be  advanced  July  1.  1959),  and 
(5)    the  motor  vehicle  parking  fund  (when 
designated    as    payable    therefrom),    estab- 
lished  by  law   (D.C.  Code,  title  40,  ch.  8), 
sums  as  shown  herein;   and  there  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  $33,800,000, 
which,   together   with   balances   of   previous 
appropriations  for  this  purpose,  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  loans  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  May  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  101), 
and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1958   (72  Stat.  183), 
to  be  advanced  upon  request  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  following  funds:  general  fund, 
$19,500,000,  highway  fund,  $13,100,000,  and. 
water  fund,  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  points  of 
order  and  amendments  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order? 

If  not,  are  there  any  amendments? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  Of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5676)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  LATE  GEN.  JOHN  SALLINO,  OF 
SLANT.  VA. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  sad  duty  that  I  have  today.  I  have 
just  learned  of  the  death  of  Virgmia's 
last  veteran  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
Gen.  John  Sailing  of  Slant,  Va.  He  was 
one  of  two  surviving  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War.  both  having  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army. 

General  Sailing  was  112  years  of  age. 
He  would  have  been  113  on  May  15.  1959. 
He  had  been  in  good  health  until  enter- 
ing the  hospital  last  week  with  a  respira- 
tory ailment,  which  later  turned  into 
pneumonia. 

General  Sailing  has  been  a  stalwart 
representative  of  a  great  era  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  He  has  been  a  symbol 
of  the  bond  that  unites  our  Nation  to- 
day. Americans  everywhere  will  miss 
him. 

During  my  tenure  in  Congress  It  has 
been  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate 
in  the  observance  of  General  Sailing's 
birthday  celebrations.  Last  year  I 
joined  Virginia  Senator  A.  Wn,Lis 
Robertson  in  the  observance  of  the  gen- 
erals  112th  birthday  at  his  mountain 
home  in  Scott  Coimty.  Va.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission presented  General  Sailing  with 
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an  honorary  membership  In  the  Com- 
mission; each  of  the  military  services 
sent  a  representative  to  honor  this 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy;  an  aide 
from  the  White  House  carried  greetings 
from  the  President.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress serve  to  illustrate  the  affection  in 
which  General  Sailing  was  held.  The 
84th  Congress  approved  jthe  strikmg  of 
a  special  medal  for  the  surviving  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War.  General  Sal- 
ling's  medal  was  presented  to  him  by  an 
Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Army  at  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  at  his  home. 

Last  year  we  approved  the  payment  of 
a  pension  to  General  Sailing  and  the 
other  surviving  veteran  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  Army.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  general  that  this 
pension  has  meant  much  to  him  and 
his  family.  | 

The  people  of  Scott  Colmty  and  Vir- 
ginia are  saddened  today  over  the  news 
of  General  Sailing's  death. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
wish  to  Join  me  in  extending  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  G^ieral  Sailing's 
family.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  idth  these  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  newspaper  account 
of  General  Sailing's  death. 

The  story  follows: 
John  Saixino,  VrreBAM  or  Civtn.  Wax.  Is  Dead 

KiNospoKT,  7*ENN.,  March  lO.; — John  Sailing. 
one  of  two  Civil  War  Veterans  In  the  Nation, 
died  today. 

The  lia-year  old  Confederate  soldier  was 
brought  to  a  clinic  here  Thursday  from  his 
home  In  Slant,  Va..  sxifferlng  from  pneu- 
monia. 

The  only  other  survivor  of  the  Civil  War, 
Walter  Williams  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been 
ill  for  aeveral  months.  Mr.  Williams  was 
116  years  old  on  November  14. 

Mr.  Sailing  Joined  the  Army  when  he  was 
16  years  old.  He  wotild  have  been  lis  next 
May  15. 

At  his  bedside  when  the  ehd  came  were 
Mrs.  R.  A.  McKamey,  a  daujghter;  Hobert 
Hawkins,  a  grandson,  and  Miss  Linda  Haw- 
kins, great-granddaughter,  all  of  Bristol,  Va. 

Mr.  Sailing's  condition  bad  weakened 
steadily  since  he  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital and  he  had  been  recelvl^  a  constant 
supply  of  oxygen.  { 

Mr.  Sailing  liked  to  see  pet>ple  and  talk 
with  them  and  was  mentally  alert,  although 
hard  of  hearing. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  group  of  WAC's  at  Port 
Myer,  Va.,  presented  him  with  a  summer- 
weight  Confederate  uniform,  which  he  wore 
on  special  occasions. 

He  once  said  "I  never  saw  a  girl  I  didn't 
like."  He  also  liked  an  occasional  toddy  and 
chewing  tobacco. 

In  recent  years,  his  birthday  was  an  oc- 
casion, and  well-wishers  would  come  from 
miles  around  to  see  him.  He  received  a  spe- 
cial gold  medal  given  to  surviving  Civil  War 
veterans.  It  was  presented  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Army  Hugh  Milton. 

Although  his  hearing  was  not  as  good  as 
it  once  was.  Mr.  Sailing  sUll  had  a  full  head 
of  black  hair  which  he  attributed  to  always 
wearing  a  hat  and  never  using  soap  and 
water  on  his  head.  His  wit  remained  sharp 
and  he  laughed  often. 

UVSD   WTTH    DAtTCHm 

"rtie  general — the  title  was  pvirely  hon- 
orary— was  born  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  little  mountain  home  where  he 
lived  his  last  years  with  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
McKamey.    He  moved  in  with  Mrs.  McKamey 


and  her  husband  after  he  became  too  old 
to  tend  his  farm. 

Each  May  15,  on  his  birthday,  Mr.  Sailing 
could  be  counted  on  to  be  on  his  front 
porch,  resplendent  in  his  Confederate  uni- 
form, hat  on  his  head  and  a  cigar  a  his 
mouth,  receiving  best  wishes  from  digni- 
taries and  just  plain  friends. 

Birthday  cards  always  came  from  the 
President,  the  Governor,  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  Civil  War  was  not  glamorous  for  Mr. 
Sailing.  He  did  not  wear  the  gold  sash  or 
cavalry  hat  which  distinguished  some  of  the 
boys  in  gray.  His  duties  as  a  member  of 
D  Company,  25th  Virginia  Regiment  con- 
sisted of  digging  saltpeter  for  Confederate 
gun  power. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Scott  County 
in  mountainous  southwest  Virginia  and 
married  Mary  Planary.  They  had  seven 
children.     His  wife  died  in  1940. 

TRITD     HAND    AT    FARMINO 

Mr.  Sailing  tried  his  hand  at  farming  and 
logging  and  occasionally  borrowed  a  neigh- 
bor's lOO-gallon  stlU. 

"I've  made  a  slight  of  brandy,"  he  once 
recalled.  He  added  that  "good  likker  never 
did  hurt  no  man.  if  he  knew  how  to  drink 
it." 

Mr.  SalUng  flew  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1953  for 
the  annual  Confederate  Veterans.  Some 
years  earlier  he  went  to  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  for 
the  75th  anniversary  of  that  famoxis  Civil 
War  battle.  He  reported  later  that  he  "and 
a  couple  of  Yankees  set  together  and  listened 
to  President  Roosevelt  speak." 

Confined  to  a  wheelchair  for  the  later 
part  of  his  life.  General  Sailing  was  always 
proud  of  his  peaceful  nature. 

"I've  never  had  a  fight,  I've  never  been 
locked  up  In  jail,  I've  been  a  great  hand  to 
vUlt  the  sick,  I've  given  more  than  I've  got 
and  I  always  tried  to  treat  everybody  right," 
he  would  say. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  DECIDED  BY 
THE  FOURTH  BRANCH  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  taken  on  the 
Job  of  trying  to  regulate  the  economy  of 
the  country,  and  for  better  or  worse  it  is 
succeeding  to  an  important  extent. 

Its  main  target  is  total  economic  ac- 
tivity, which  means  also,  of  course,  total 
employment.  But  it  also  tries  to  dampen 
or  stimulate  particular  kinds  of  activity. 
And  this  does  not  stop  just  with  regulat- 
ing stock  market  credit — where  it  has  a 
specific  duty  to  exercise  selective  control. 

For  example,  the  big  credit  squeeze 
which  was  begim  in  late  1955  and  ap- 
plied with  increasing  pressure,  until  it 
ended  in  the  recession  of  late  1957,  was 
aimed  at  checking  mvestment  in  new 
plants  and  production  equipment. 

Chairman  Martin  and  others  have 
testified  to  this  at  the  time  and  since. 
The  Fed  felt  that  productive  capacity 
was  expanding  too  fast — outrunning  con- 
sumer-demand— and  if  not  checked, 
would  ultimately  result  In  a  worse  re- 
cession later.    Thus  the  reasons  for  the 


Fed's  policy  are  not  always  a  question 
of  inflation.  They  hinge  on  questions 
of  what  the  Fed  thinks  is  good  for  the 
country  and,  of  course,  good  for  the 
bankers. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  coun- 
try is  being  regulated  by  a  fourth  branch 
of  the  Government. 

In  Its  economic  policymaking  the  Fed 
has  declared  itself  independent  from  the 
three  branches  of  Government  created 
by  the  Constitution.  And  it  has  the 
final  say.  It  is  in  a  position  to  overrule 
any  decision  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent might  make  as  to  what  level  of  busi- 
ness and  employment  the  country 
should  have. 

How  can  it  "do  this?  What  are  its 
powers  and  its  methods? 

RBCTTLATSS    THE    QUANTITT    OF    PBODTTCTIOK    BT 
RBCULATTNG  THE  QTTANTmr  OF  MONXT 

Its  power  lies  in  its  power  to  issue 
money  and  to  regulate  the  value  of 
money.  This  is  a  power  which  the  Con- 
stitution reserves  to  Congress,  but  Con- 
gress has  delegated  it  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

As  to  the  Fed's  methods,  these  are 
several. 

It  can  and  does  determine  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit.  Also  it  can  and 
does  determine  interest  rates. 

To  an  important  extent  the  Fed  can 
and  does,  at  times,  change  interest  rates 
independently  of  the  supply  and  demand 
for  money.  It  can  do  this  because  the 
markets  for  money  and  securities  are 
not  perfectly  competitive  markets. 
Prices  of  money  and  securities  are  to  an 
Important  extent  administered  prices. 
These  prices  are  largely  made  by  nego- 
tiation; and  the  Fed  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  negotiators.  It  is  the 
biggest  single  factor  both  in  the  money 
market  and  in  the  mai^et  for  Gov- 
ernment securities.  And,  of  course, 
prices  for  Government  securities  affect 
the  prices  of  other  securities,  bank  lend- 
ing rates,  and  so  on. 

The  Fed's  main  weapon,  however,  is 
the  money  supply.  In  other  words,  the 
Fed  is  attempting  to  control  economic 
activity  by  changing  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  private  banking  system. 
And  by  changing  the  quantity  of  money 
in  the  banking  system,  it  can  and  does 
change  in  indirect  ways  the  amount  and 
price  of  credit  available  from  nonbank 
sources — that  is,  from  the  insurance 
companies,  and  so  on,  and,  even  to  some 
extent,  the  amount  available  from  the 
industrial  corporations.  The  Fed  is  fully 
conscious  of  these  indirect  effects,  and 
its  policy  decisions  are  frequently  aimed 
at  these  indirect  effects. 

The  Fed  has  3  methods  of  changing 
the  quantity  of  money. 

CHANCES  THE  QUANTITT  OT  MONET  BT  OPEN 
MARKET  OPE&AnONS 

Its  most  important  method  is  through 
its  open  market  operations.  Its  Open 
Market  Committee  is  trading  in  Govern- 
ment securities  in  New  York  almost  con- 
stantly. And  these  trades  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  or  shrinking 
the  quantity  of  money  in  the  banking 
system.  When  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee purchases  Government  securities. 
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it  gives  the  member  banks  added  reserves 
in  the  amount  of  Its  purchases.  And  the 
commercial  banking  system  can  then  ex- 
pand credit — that  is.  expand  the  quan- 
tity of  money — up  to  about  $7  for  each  $1 
of  additional  reserves.  In  other  words, 
SI  of  additional  reserves  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  private  banks  to  expand 
their  loans  and  investments  up  to  about 
$7 — assuming,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  this  additional  credit  and  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  bankers 
to  extend  it. 

The  Open  Market  Committee  has.  on 
the  average,  a  portfolio  of  about  $25  bil- 
lion of  Government  securities.  It  ac- 
quired these  by  creating  money — on  the 
credit  of  the  Government — then  going 
into  the  market  and  purchasing  interest- 
bearing  securities  of  the  Government 
with  this  money.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Reserve  acquires  Government  se- 
curities by  going  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  and  getting  cur- 
rency and  then  using  this  currency  to  buy 
the  Government's  securities.  Actually, 
it  does  not  always  go  so  far  as  to  have 
the  currency  printed.  Sometimes  it  sim- 
ply gives  the  banks  credit  on  the  books 
for  additional  reserves.  But  this  credit 
on  the  books  Is  backed  with  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  just  as  the  currency 
is  backed  with  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  If  anyone  having  this  credit 
desires  the  actual  cash  the  money  in  the 
form  of  Federal  Reserve  notes— cur- 
rency— is  delivered  to  him. 

When  the  Open  Market  Committee 
sells  Government  securities  in  the  open 
market,  it  takes  reserves  away  from  the 
commercial  banks.    And  taking  reserves 

away  reduces  the  banks'  ability  to  lend 
and  make  investments  by  the  same  7  to  1 
ratio. 

CHANGES  TH«  QUANTTTT  OF  MONCT  BT  CHANC- 
INO      MKMBEm      BANKS'     EKQUISEO      RESCXVES 

The  Fed's  second  most  important 
method  of  changing  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  banking  system  is  that  of 
changing  the  banks'  ratio  of  required 
reserves.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
the  ratio  was  such  that  the  banks  could 
make  about  $6  in  loans  and  investments 
for  each  $1  of  their  reserves.  But  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  the  Board  of 
Governors  made  several  reductions  in 
reserve  requirements,  so  the  result  is 
that  today  the  banks  can  expand  at  the 
rate  of  about  $7  for  each  $1  of  reserves. 

In  recent  years  the  Fed  has  fallen  into 
some  peculiar  practices  in  the  use  of  this 
method  of  regulating  the  money  supply. 
Since  1951  there  have  been  many  times 
when  the  Fed  contracted  the  money 
supply,  but  it  has  never  raised  reserve 
requirements  for  this  purpose,  nor  for 
any  purpose.  It  has  adjusted  reserve 
requirements  in  only  in  one  direction. 
and  that  is  downward.  It  has  made 
seven  reductions  in  reserve  requirements 
since  1951.  but  never  made  an  Increase 
in  these  requirements.  This  is  because 
the  bankers  are  in  favor  of  the  lowest 
possible  reserve  requirements,  and  they 
have  had  a  campaign  on  for  several 
years  now  to  get  reserve  requirements 
down  eventually  to  the  point  where  they 
can  expand  10  to  1  on  each  dollar  of  re- 
serves. The  Fed  has  been  going  along 
with  the  bankers  on  this,  slipping  re- 
serve requirements  down  every  now  and 


again,  but  never  raising  them  when  it 
wants  to  tighten  money. 

So.  to  summarize  to  this  point — the 
Fed  has  two  methods  of  giving  reserves 
to  the  private  banks  or  taking  reserves 
away  from  these  banks.  The  first  is  by 
buying  or  selling  securities  in  the  open 
market.  The  second  is  by  changing  the 
ratio  of  reserves  which  the  member 
banks  are  required  to  keep  against  their 
deposits. 

When  the  Fed  gives  the  banks  more 
reserves  through  its  open  market  oper- 
ations, it  creates  the  money.  And,  un- 
less it  raises  the  member  banks  re- 
quired reserves  by  an  equal  amount, 
these  banks  can  then  create  still  other 
new  money  on  the  new  money — high- 
powered  dollars — which  the  Fed  has 
created. 

When  the  Fed  gives  the  member  banks 
more  reserves  by  changing  its  regula- 
tions as  to  the  reserves  these  banks  are 
required  to  keep  against  deposits,  then 
the  private  banks  create  the  new  money. 

RESERVE      BAmCS       LEND      RESERVES      TO       MEMBER 
BANKS    WITH    ODD    EITECTS 

In  addition  to  these  two  methods  of 
giving  or  taking  away  bank  reserves,  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  also  engage  in  an 
activity  which  affects  the  quantity  of 
money,  although  to  a  relatively  minor 
extent.  These  banks,  in  effect,  "lend" 
the  member  banks  reserves  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  for  brief  periods. 
In  other  words,  the  Reserve  banks  made 
loans  to  the  member  banks  through  the 
discount  window,  charging  them  the  dis- 
count rate. 

Federal  Reserve  bank  loans  involve, 
however,  some  practices  which  are  not 
generally  appreciated.  This  lending  of 
reserves  is  under  rather  rigid  regula- 
tions. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
out  individual  banks  only  when  they 
are  in  an  emergency  situation,  not  for 
expanding  reserves  generally.  Further- 
more, these  loans  of  reserves  are  for 
very  brief  periods;  and  any  borrowing 
bank  is  kept  under  constant  pressure  to 
adjust  its  affairs— liquidate  securities  if 
necessary — and  pay  back  these  bor- 
rowed reserves.  In  short,  when  the  Fed 
thinks  it  appropriate  to  let  the  banking 
system  have  more  reserves,  it  does  this 
either  through  open  market  operations 
or  by  reducing  required  reserves,  not  by 
letting  individual  member  banks  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Such  borrowing  is  frowned  upon  at  all 
times. 

The  member  banks  are  in  such  a  dif- 
ferent position  with  respect  to  their  bor- 
rowed reserves  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  look  upon  these  reserves  as 
having  a  different  effect  on  monetary 
ease,  or  stringency,  from  other,  "free" 
reserves.  In  fact,  when  these  authorities 
are  considering  the  question  of  how 
much  additional  credit  the  banking  sys- 
tem could  extend,  they  do  not  consider 
simply  the  amount  of  the  banks'  excess 
reserves,  which  is  the  amount  of  reserves 
the  banks  have  in  excess  of  the  amount 
they  are  currently  required  to  keep.  On 
the  contrary,  they  consider  free  reserves 
to  be  the  best  single  measure  of  credit 
availability.  And  free  reserves  are  de- 
fined to  be  excess  reserves  minus  bor- 
rowed reserves. 


It  sometimes  happens — when  money  is 
made  extremely  tight— that  excess  re- 
serves  In  the  member  banks  actually 
amount  to  less  than  their  borrowed  re- 
serves. The  whole  banking  system  then 
has  minus  free  reserves.  In  other  words, 
it  has  more  borrowed  reserves  than  it  can 
pay  back;  and  yet  it  is  under  constant 
pressure  to  pay  back.  At  such  times 
the  banking  system  not  only  has  almost 
no  money  to  lend  but  it  is  usually  hav- 
ing to  sell  some  of  its  Government  se- 
curities or  call  some  of  its  loans. 

The  banking  system  is  in  a  minus  free 
reserve  position  today.  Such  is  the  de- 
gree of  the  present  credit  squeeze. 

QUANTITT  or  MONET  INCBEASCO  WHEN  NOT 
NEEDED,  DECREASED  WHEN  NEEDED 

Early  last  year  the  Fed  had  a  program 
of  fighting  the  recession.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  gave  the  banks  large  amounts  of 
reserves.  Early  in  the  year  it  gave  the 
banks  $1.5  billion  in  reserves  through  re- 
ductions in  reserve  requirements;  and 
before  the  year  was  out  it  gave  them  an- 
other $2  billion  of  reserves  through  open- 
market  operations.  This  total  of  $3.5 
billion  of  reserves  gave  the  banks  new 
lending  power  of  up  to  $24.5  billion 
This  was  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  banks  to  make  more  loans 
to  business. 

The  banks  did  not  use  their  new 
money-creating  power  for  this  purpose. 
Demand  for  business  loans  was  shrink- 
ing, not  increasing.  And  the  total 
amount  of  bank  loans  to  business  went 
down  sUghtly  between  the  first  of  the 
year  and  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  private  banks  did.  however,  use 

the  reserves  they  were  given  to  create 
new  money  to  the  extent  of  $10.4  billion; 
and  they  used  this  money  to  acquire  that 
amount  of  additional  US.  Government 
securities. 

But  this  year,  with  recovery  underway 
and  an  actual  need  for  more  reserves  to 
increase  business  loans,  the  Fed  has  been 
reducing  reserves.  It  has  reduced  re- 
serves, principally  through  its  open  mar- 
ket operaUons.  by  $2  billion  since  the 
first  of  this  year.  In  other  words,  it  has 
.subtracted  $14  billion  of  lending  power 
from  the  private  t>anks. 

On  March  11.  it  had  the  member  banks 
in  a  borrowed -reserve  position  amount- 
ing to  $228  million.  This  compares  with 
posiUve.  or  "free"  reserves  of  $546  mil- 
lion only  last  July. 

TIGHT    MONrr    NOW    CAT7SINO    VNE1CPU3TMKNT 

We  are  back  now  in  a  period  of  tight 
credit  just  at  a  time  when  there  seems 
to  be  some  moderate  demand  for  addi- 
tional credit  and  some  tendency  for 
business  to  make  a  full  recovery. 

Interest  rates  have  been  raised 
throughout  the  financial  system.  The 
rate  on  91 -day  Treasury  bills,  which  is 
the  security  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee trades  in,  has  been  raised  from  less 
than  1  percent  last  summer  to  a  level 
now  above  3  percent.  Along  with  this, 
prices  of  long-term  Government  secu- 
rities have  dropped  and  Interest  yields 
have  shot  up.  As  a  result.  Interest  rates 
on  corporate  bonds  have  gone  sky  high. 
This  puts  a  damper  on  business  spend- 
ing for  expansion,  and  it  eliminates  jobs 
that  would  otherwise  be  available. 
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Also  9A  a  result,  Interest  rates  on 
State  and  local  bonds  have  been  pushed 
up  with  the  result  that  many  States  and 
communities  are  having  to  cancel  or 
postpone  their  plans  for  building  roads, 
schools  and  all  kinds  of  public  facilities. 
This  eliminates  jobs  which  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  help  put  the  unem- 
ployed back  to  work. 

Now  how  good  is  this  regulation  of 
economic  activity  by  the  fourth  branch 
of  the  Government?  How  effective  is  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
money,  and  running  mterest  rates  up 
and  down,  in  regulating  the  volume  of 
economic  activity? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  this  kind 
of  regulation  is  effective,  in  a  way,  in 
keeping  business  activity  and  employ- 
ment down.  It  Is  effective — with  many 
horrible  distortions  and  unwanted  side 
effects — in  choking  down  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magic  is  lost, 
if  any  magic  there  be.  when  it  comes  to 
trying  to  stimulate  demand.  In  other 
words,  the  Fed  can  pull  on  the  purse 
strings  to  choke  off  a  business  boom,  but 
it  cannot  push  on  the  purse  strings  to 
stimulate  a  recovery  when  the  necessary 
consumer  demand  and  business  confi- 
dence are  not  present. 

What  caused  the  business  recovery  of 
the  latter  part  of  last  year?  Was  it  the 
Ped's  action  in  giving  the  private  banks 
$10  billion  of  Government  securities? 
No,  of  course  not. 

In  case  our  memories  have  grown  dim 
as  to  what  stimulated  demand  last  year. 

a  reminder  is  provided  under  the  heading 

"The  Merchant's  Views"  by  Herbert 
Koshetz  in  the  New  York  Times  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1959.  This  article  discusses  a 
recent  analysis  by  Dr.  Juhus  Hirsch.  who 
Is  now  on  the  graduate  faculty  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research.  I  will 
quote  from  Mr.  Koshetz"  article  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  Nation  was  fortunate  that  a  series  of 
events  last  year  sparked  the  recovery.  •  •  • 
The  administration  sat  tight,  according  to 
Dr.  Hirsch.  In  the  face  of  many  pleas  to  take 
action  for  stepping  up  business.  The  econ- 
omy, however,  did  get  the  benefit  of  (1)  an 
Increase  of  wages  to  Federal  employees  on 
July  1  retroactive  to  January  1.  1058.  (2) 
bumper  crops  of  agrlcultxiral  products,  and 
(3)  the  late  but  sudden  raising  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit,  which  permitted  larger  ex- 
penditures for  defense. 

The  question  In  many  of  our  minds 
now  Is,  What  more  is  needed  to  bring 
about  a  full  recovery  and  put  the  5  mil- 
lion imemployed  back  to  work?  Cer- 
tainly recovery  is  still  far  from  complete, 
and  the  signs  are  not  pointing  upward. 
The  widely  predicted  improvement  in 
employment  in  February  did  not  come 
about.  Unemployment  should  have 
dropf>ed  in  February,  but  there  were  ac- 
tually more  unemployed  people  in  Feb- 
ruary. And  credit  was  already  being 
squeezed  in  February. 

What  can  Congress  do  to  bring  an  end 
to  this  recession? 

The  answer  is  that  our  first  job  is  to 
persuade  the  Federal  Reserve  author- 
ities to  relax  their  money  squeeze  and 
let  the  recovery  take  place  to  the  extent 
that  present  demand  forces  are  sufficient 
to     bring     about    recovery.    There     is 


nothing  we  can  do  to  be  really  effective 
without  first  gaining  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's willingness  to  have  the  unem- 
ployed back  at  work. 

Our  first  task  is  to  persuade  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  come  back  into  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  direct  its  policies 
toward  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 


VETERANS    COMMISSION   FOR    THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  307,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  temporary  commis- 
sion to  study  the  veterans'  program  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  settle 
this  question  of  Filipino  vetersuis'  rights 
once  and  for  all  and  I  believe  that  the 
only  way  is  to  create  a  commission  that 
will  restudy  the  matter  carefully,  give 
the  Filipino  veterans  as  full  and  as  im- 
partial a  hearing  as  they  are  entitled  to, 
analyze  every  single  evidence  submitted, 
and  then  make  their  report  and  recom- 
mendation. Whatever  such  commission 
may  decide  will  be  final  and  the  action 
taken  on  their  recommendation  will 
close  this  vexing  question  that  will  al- 
ways be  a  problem  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  our  Government  unless  we  act  on 
the  resolution  I  have  proposed. 

I  have  been  made  to  understand  that 
in  the  Philippines  many  of  the  Filipino 
veterans  feel  that  their  claims  have  not 
been  given  the  consideration  that  is  their 
due.  If  any  such  feeUng  exists,  it  will 
always  be  a  source  of  misunderstanding 
and  it  can  only  be  effaced  if  a  commis- 
sion is  created  that  will  give  them  a  hear- 
ing. I  know  the  commission  will  be 
faced  with  a  tremendous  task  but  the 
work,  no  matter  how  difficult,  should  and 
must  be  vmdertaken,  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  important  for  America's  pres- 
tige In  Asia,  and  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain our  special  relationship  with  a  peo- 
ple that  proved  their  loyaty  to  us  in  a 
critical  moment  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recall  the  speeches  de- 
livered on  this  fioor  by  our  esteemed 
former  colleague,  the  then  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Philippines,  now  the 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  It 
was  he  who  extolled  the  valor  and  hero- 
ism of  the  Filipino  soldiers  who  fought 
in  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  It  was  he 
who  descriljed  to  us  the  resistance  move- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  how  the  guer- 
rillas fought  the  enemy  without  any  let- 
up and  how  they  saved  many  American 
lives  with  their  courage  and  their  de- 
termination. General  Romulo  pleaded 
on  this  fioor  time  and  again  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  services  rendered  by  all 
these  Filipino  veterans  who  risked  their 
lives  and  fought  unhesitatingly  for  our 
fiag.   The  record  is  replete  with  his  state- 


ments, not  only  on  the  floor  but  In 
the  various  committees,  imderscoring  the 
loyalty  to  democracy  and  freedom  of 
these  valiant  and  heroic  men  who  with- 
out thought  of  themselves  suffered  tor- 
ture in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  the 
rigors  of  hunger,  as  well  as  sickness  and 
the  loss  of  their  dear  ones  while  fighting 
for  us  in  the  field.  General  Romulo, 
former  aide  to  General  MacArthur.  a 
veteran  himself,  is  a  worthy  and  effec- 
tive spokesman  of  his  fellow  veterans. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  fMr.  TeagueJ,  who  is  a  war  hero 
himself,  and  is  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conmiittee,  has 
been  indefatigable  in  his  disinterested 
advocacy  of  the  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  Filipino  veterans 
during  the  Second  World  War.  There  is 
no  reason  why  his  bill  No.  261  which  is 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  payment  of  Philippine 
pensioners,  should  not  be  passed  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  is  an  act  of  simple 
justice  for  the  Filipino  veteran,  who  is 
the  only  soldier  who  risked  his  life  for 
the  American  flag  who  is  receiving  only 
one-half  of  the  benefits — he  is  paid  in 
pesos  instead  of  in  dollars — what  the 
others  are  receiving  in  full. 

The  veterans  commission  that  I  pro- 
pose will  take  up  other  inequalities  and 
other  claims  that  the  Filipmo  veterans 
feel  should  be  taken  up.  It  is  only  fair 
that  they  should  be  given  a  hearing,  and 
they  ranst  be  made  to  understand  that 
once  this  commission  has  rendered  its 
report  and  recommendation  and  action 
taken  on  the  report,  that  it  is  final  and 

the  matter  a  closed  one. 

World  leadership,  Mr.  Speaker,  came 
to  our  people  without  our  expecting  or 
wanting  it.  We  want  nothing  for  our- 
selves; we  have  no  aggressive  designs 
against  any  nation.  But  world  leader- 
ship came  to  us  in  a  crucial  moment  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Human  free- 
dom and  the  dignity  of  man  are  in  dan- 
ger. Ours  is  the  duty  to  defend  and 
uphold  both.  We  can  only  do  so  if  we 
appear  before  the  world  as  exemplars 
of  both.  Our  strength  therefore  must 
be  on  the  moral  principles  on  which  we 
B&  a  Nation  stand.  If  we  observe  moral- 
ity in  our  conduct  with  other  nations 
as  the  Father  of  our  Country  enjoined 
us  to  do  in  his  farewell  address,  we  will 
have  the  respect  of  the  world  that  is 
the  rock,  that  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  true  and  abiding  national  greatness. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  resolutions  passed  by  the  two  lead- 
ing veterans*  organizations  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Veterans  Federation  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  Veterans  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  veterans  commission  and 
presented  to  General  Romulo  during  his 
last  visit  to  Manila: 

Resolution  of  Veterans  Federation  or  the 
Philippines  Petitioning  President  Carlos 
P.  Garcia,  Through  Ambassador  Carlos  P. 
Romulo,  To  Initiate  the  Creation  of  a 
Joint  Philippine  American  Commission 
or  Committex  To  Stitdt  the  Entire  U.S. 
Veterans  Program  as  It  Affkcts  Filipino 
War  Veterans 

Whereas  a  special  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  virtue  of 
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tlielr  eIo««  association  for  over  half  a  cen- 

t^JaT. 

Whereas  the  Filipino  soldiers  fought  val- 
iantly side  by  side  with  the  American  soldiers 
against  a  common  enemy  diirlng  the  last 
World  War,  displaying  a  high  sense  of  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  upholding  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  service  especially  in  the  trying 
battles  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor; 

Whereas  the  Filipino  soldiers  during  the 
said  war  underwent  the  same  risks  and  suf- 
fered the  same  hardships  and  deprivation  as 
did  the  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  should  therefore  be 
entitled  to  equal  protection  of  U.S.  laws  and 
to  the  same  rights  and  benefits  as  are  enjoyed 
by  other  U.S.  veterans; 

Whereas  the  problems  encountered  by 
Filipino  veterans  in  matter  ol  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  other  U.S.  agencies  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  for  the  widespread 
clamor  in  the  Philippines  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  existing  relations  and  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines; 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  feels  that 
there  exists  no  valid  reason  for  depriving  the 
Filipino  veterans  of  the  benefits  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  under 
legal  and  normal  obligation  to  extend  them; 
Whereas  the  American  Legion.  In  Its  na- 
tional convention  held  In  Chicago,  ni..  Sep- 
tember last  year,  approved  Resolution  No.  384 
seeking  proper  representations  with  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  creation  of  a  commission 
that  will  undertake  an  immediate  survey  and 
restudy  of  the  entire  U.S.  veterans  program 
In  the  Philippines  and  recommend  meas- 
ures that  will  solve  the  problems  above  men- 
tioned and  remedy  other  situations  that  may 
be  noted  during  such  survey  and  restudy  of 
veterans  affairs; 

Whereas  the  Filipino  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment have  an  abiding  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  magnanimity,  altruism,  and 
sense  of  justice  and  fairness  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Government; 

Whereas  the  Veterans  Federation  of  the 
Philippines  places  its  fullest  support  and 
endorsement  behind  the  American  Legion's 
Resolution  No.  384  for  the  Immediate  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Phll^plne  American  Com- 
mission or  a  committee  to  study  the  entire 
U.S.  veterans  program;  by  unanimous  ap- 
proval: Therefore 

Resolved,  as  the  Veterans  Federation  of  the 
Philippines  hereby  resolves,  to  request  his 
Excellency,  President  Carlos  P.  Garcia, 
through  Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo  to  do 
his  utmost.  In  behalf  of  the  veterans  In  par- 
ticular and  of  his  country  In  general,  to  seek 
for  the  immediate  creation  of  a  Joint  Philip- 
pine American  Conunlsslon  or  a  committee  to 
study  the  entire  U.S.  veterans  program. 

Adopted  In  the  city  of  Manila  this  12th  day 
of  February  1959. 

Josx  Razon. 

President. 
Attested: 

Conrado  B.  Rigor,  Colonel,  GSC  (FA), 
Secretary-General;  Alfonso  Arellano, 
National  Commander,  USAPIP-NL; 
Dlonlslo  8.  OJeda,  National  Com- 
mander, Peftok;  Fausto  Alberto,  Na- 
tional Commander,  ECLGA;  Vlncente 
J.  Benedlcto,  National  Commander, 
Markings  Fll-Am;  Antonio  F.  Garcia, 
National  Commander,  Magsaysay  Vet- 
erans Legion;  Basilia  M.  Baja,  Gold. 
Star  Mothers  Association;  Benjamin  G. 
Molina,  National  Commander.  REFTL; 
Antonio  Varlas.  National  Commander. 
DBC;  Tereso  D.  Pla.  National  Com- 
mander, Hunters  ROTC;  Sllvlno  Ma- 
tlM,  National  Commander,  UDVAP; 
Francisco  L.  Gonzalez.  National  Pres- 
ident. FDVA;  Sofia  L.  Prudenciado. 
President.  Philippine  Association  of 
War  Widows,  Parents,  and  Orphans. 


Resolution  or  Vfterans'  Organizations   of 
THE  Philippines  Urging  the  Ceeation  or  a 
Joint  Philippine-American  Committxx  or 
Panel  To  Restudy  the  Entire  U.S.  Vetee- 
ANS  Program  in  the  Philippines 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  has  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the   United   States   an   omnibus 
claim  covering  among  others  certain  claims 
of  Philippine  veterans; 

Whereas  the  veterans'  claims  covered  by 
the  omnibus  claim,  consist  mostly  of  ar- 
rears-in-pay and  allowances  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army 
which  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  benefits  sought  by  the  Philippine  vet- 
erans from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  during  World  War  II; 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  a  rider  In  the  Rescis- 
sion Act  approved  on  February  18,  1946,  Phil- 
ippine veterans  have  been  denied  numerous 
benefits  which  are  extended  to  other  U.S. 
veterans  such  as  pension  for  non-service- 
connected  disability  or  death,  compensation 
in  dollars  instead  of  in  pesos,  education  and 
training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  other 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  passed 
by  the  U.S.  Congress; 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction among  Philippine  veterans  over 
the  manner  they  have  been  deprived  of 
rights  and  benefits  to  which  they  were 
already  legally  entitled  prior  to  the  approval 
of  the  rider  to  the  Rescission  Act; 

Whereas  various  other  problems  have  been 
encountered  by  Philippine  veterans  in 
claims  for  benefits  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  arising  particularly  from  loss 
or  destruction  of  service  and  medical  rec- 
ords, discriminatory  regulations  and  poll- 
cles,  and  arbitrary  rulings  of  agencies  ad- 
ministering those  benefits; 

Whereas  veterans'  claims  may  not  be 
thoroughly  covered  and  favorably  consid- 
ered by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  If  combined  with  other  government 
claims  cited  In  the  Philippine  omnibiu 
claim  not  germane  to  purely  veterans'  mat- 
ters; 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  the  best  and 
most  expedient  way  to  bring  the  veterans' 
claims  and  problems  to  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
through  a  Joint  Philippine-American  com- 
mittee or  panel  created  by  executive  and/or 
legislative  authority  which  shall  undertake 
a  svirvey  and  restudy  of  the  entire  U.S.  vet- 
erans' program  In  the  Philippines  and  rec- 
ommend measures  to  equitably  settle  and 
resolve  such  claims  and  problems  once  and 
for  all  Instead  of  by  piecemeal  measures: 
Now,  therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  repre- 
sentatives of  various  veterans'  organlxatlona 
in  the  Philippines 

Resolve  to  strongly  recommend,  as  we 
hereby  strongly  recommend,  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  that  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Philippine  omnibus  claim,  all  matters 
pertaining  to  veterans'  benefits  be  treated 
separately  from  the  other  government 
claims,  and  that  the  President  officially  pro- 
pose to  the  U.S.  Government  the  creation  of 
a  joint  Philippine-American  committee  or 
panel  to  undertake  an  Immediate  survey  and 
restudy  of  the  entire  U.S.  veterans'  pro- 
gram in  the  Philippines  and  recommend 
measures  to  equitably  resolve  once  and  for 
all  the  Philippine  veterans'  problems  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Manila.  Philippines, 
this  13th  day  of  February  1959. 

Gen.  Macario  Peralta,  Jr..  Commander. 
Panay  Guerrilla  Forces;  Col.  Vicente 
Umail,  Commander,  PQOO  Guerrilla 
Forces;  Attorney  Rafael  Estrada, 
Member,  Defenders  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor:  Col.  Alejo  Santos.  Com- 
mander. BMA;  Col.  Eleuterlo  Adevoeo. 
Commander,  Hunters-ROTC,  Guerrilla 
Forces;  Col.  Augustln  Marking,  Com- 


mander, Marking's  Pll-American 
Guerilla  Forces  and  Veterans'  Organ- 
ization of  the  Philippines;  Mrs.  Lus 
Belen  Sese.  National  President,  Philip- 
pine Veterans'  Legion  Auxiliary;  MaJ. 
Francisco  Cffemarla,  National  Com- 
mander,   Philippine   Veterans'   Legion. 

The  American  Legion  in  its  September 
1-4.  1958,  convention  in  Chicago  passed  a 
resolution  advocating  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  restudy  the  entire  vet- 
erans program  in  the  Philippines.  The 
resolution  follows: 

Resolution  384 
Rseolutlon  to  create  a  Government  Commis- 
sion to  restudy  entire  veterans  program  In 
the  Philippines 

Whereas  a  special  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  virtue  of 
their  close  association  for  over  a  half  a  cen- 
tury; 

Whereas  the  organised  military  forces  of 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  were  inducted  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
(USAFFE>  pursuant  to  the  military  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  dated 
July  20,  1941,  and  were  In  such  service  up  to 
June  30, 1946; 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  such  induction,  the 
Philippines  was  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  the  citizens  thereof  where  Amerl- 
can  nationals; 

Whereas  the  Filipino  soldiers  fought  val- 
iantly side  by  side  with  the  American  soldiers 
against  a  common  enemy  during  the  last 
World  War,  displaying  a  high  sense  of  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  upholding  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  service  especially  In  the  trying 
battles  of  Bataan  and  CorregUl(»'; 

Whereas  the  Filipino  soldiers  during  the 
said  war  underwent  the  same  risks  and  suf- 
fered the  same  hardships  and  deprivation  as 
did  the  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  should  therefore  be 
entitled  to  equal  protection  of  U.S.  laws  and 
to  the  same  lights  and  benefits  as  are  en- 
Joyed  by  other  U.8.  veterans; 

Whereas  existing  laws  passed  by  the  U.8. 
Congress,  particularly  a  rider  In  the  First 
Supplemental  Surplus  Appropriation  Rescis- 
sion Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  301,  79th  Con- 
gress) and  the  rules  and  regulations  imple- 
menting the  same  have  deprived  the  Filipino 
soldiers  of  various  benefits  to  which  they 
should  be  entitled; 

Whereas  the  existing  laws  and  regulations 
have  created  certain  classes  of  veterans  and 
different  types  of  benefits  for  each  class,  re- 
sulting in  misunderstanding,  hardships  and 
discontent  not  only  among  veterans  but 
also  the  Filipino  people  as  a  whole; 

Whereas  veterans  of  other  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State*  who 
are  residing  in  the  Philippines  have  likewise 
been  deprived  of  certain  benefits  by  reason  of 
their  residence  outside  of  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  its  territories 
or  possessions,  such  as  domiciliary  and  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  treatment; 

Whereas  the  problems  encountered  by 
Filipino  veterans  In  the  matter  of  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  U.S.  agen- 
cies have  been  one  of  the  causes  for  tho 
widespread  clamor  in  the  Philippines  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  existing  relations  and 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines; 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  feels  that 
there  exist*  no  valid  reason  for  depriving 
the  Filipino  veterans  and  other  U.S.  veterans 
residing  in  the  Philippines  of  the  benefit* 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  State* 
is  under  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  ex- 
tend to  them; 
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Where**  the  Filipino  people  and  their 
Government  have  an  abUUng  faith  and  cod- 
fldenoe  in  the  magnanimity,  altmtnn.  ^n«i 
sen**  of  joctle*  and  falme**  otf  th*  Ameri- 
can i}eople  and  their  Government; 

Wherea*  the  Inunediate  solution  at  the** 
problems  is  neces**ry  to  maintain  the  har- 
monlou*  relatton*  which  have  heretofore 
existed  l>etveen  the  two  nations :  Now,  there- 
fore, the 

American  Legion,  in  national  convention 
assembled  at  Chicago.  Itt^  from  Septem- 
ber 1  to  4,  1958.  resolvet  a»  H  hereby  does 
resolve.  That  th*  American  Legion  make 
proper  representations  with  the  legislative 
or  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  appointment  or  creation 
of  a  commission  that  will  undertake  an  im- 
mediate sxirvey  and  restudy  of  the  entire 
UJ3.  veterans  program  in  the  Philippines  and 
reconunend  measures  that  will  solve  the 
problems  above  mentioned  and  remedy  other 
altuatlon*  that  may  be  noted  during  such 
eurvey  and  restudy  of  veterans  affairs. 


U.S.   CHAMBER  PICKS  CANHAM  AS 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hotise  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  head- 
line in  last  Saturday's  papers  stated  a 
fact.  But  that  fact  opens  the  door  to 
prospects  that  will  please  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Brwln  D.  Canham.  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  is  one  of  the 
world's  best  newspapermen.  His  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  like  the  com- 
ing of  spring,  bringing  new  life  to  the 
organization  that  speaks  for  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  Chamber  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  breaking  with  precedent,  and  for 
taking  this  loog  step  forward.  For  Er- 
win  D.  Canham's  career  has  been  just 
that:  digging  out  all  the  facts;  analyzing 
and  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of 
modem  realities;  growing  with  his  times. 

There  are  many  papers  that,  by  the 
numbers,  enjoy  a  far  larger  circulation 
than  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  but 
there  are  few  that  measure  up  to  the 
prestige  it  has  earned  for  objective  re- 
porting and  illuminating  editorial  com- 
ment. 

The  Monitor  has  always  maintained 
high  standards  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism, but  its  reputation  has  become  out- 
standing under  the  direction  of  Erwin  D. 
Canham.  His  talent  and  his  c^inicHis 
have  won  increasing  recognition.  He  is 
former  president  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  has 
served  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  CSeneral  Assembly.  At 
the  age  of  55  he  brings  to  his  responsi- 
ble position  a  wealth  of  experience,  and 
a  capacity  for  reasoning  through  prob- 
lems that  Inspires  reelect  and  con- 
fidence. His  reaction,  upon  being  In- 
formed of  the  honor  that  has  come  to 
him.  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Canham. 

X  am  deeply  convlnead  tbm  mutad  State* 
Is  involved  In  tb*  gr*at**t  oomptlttT*  stnw- 
gle  In  history— 
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He  said — 

One  of  the  tools  with  which  it  can  work  Is 
the  progress  of  American  enterprise  In  clean- 
ing Its  own  house  In  the  last  half -century. 
The  1900  concept  of  capitalism  Is  a  thing 
very  foreign  to  the  capitalism  of  today.  Bus- 
iness has  accepted  a  deep  responsibility  and 
accountability  to  Its  customers.  Its  civic 
neighbors,  its  workers  and  its  stockholders. 

He  said  that  business  groups  and  labor 
organizations  can  provide  powerful  im- 
petus to  progress,  but  only  to  the  degree 
that  they  remain  voliintary.  You  have 
made  a  good  and  forthright  beginning. 
Erwin  Canham.  Those  of  us  who  have 
followed  your  constructive  career,  know 
that  you  have  the  intelligence,  the  sin- 
cerity, and  the  courage  to  lead  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
a  new  high  in  accomplishment  and  in 
public  esteem.  You  have  a  challenging 
opportunity,  and  we  know  you  are  equal 
to  it. 

With  your  cwnprehensive  knowledge 
of  national  issues  and  international 
problems,  of  economics  and  human  na- 
ture, you  are  equipped  to  lead  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  Nation  as  no 
other  man  before  you. 

We  predict  tliat  you  will  guide  the 
United  States  Chamber  to  the  most  illus- 
trious chapter  of  its  history,  to  the 
greater  pride  of  Massachusetts  in  her 
distinguished  son,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  free  world. 


HELP  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
CITIZENS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Horida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  present  time,  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  Is  considering 
varioiis  types  of  legislative  proposals  to 
help  the  visually  handicapped  citizens 
of  America.  I  i^^peared  before  the  com- 
mittee last  week  on  behalf  of  my  trill 
KJL  1855.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  to  create  a  temporary  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Blind  to  sug- 
gest programs  or  changes  that  will  im- 
prove services  to  our  blind  citizens.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  of  sup- 
port for  this  legislati(»i,  and  many  or- 
ganizations who  are  working  with  the 
blind  throughout  America  have  sent  me 
letters  of  approval.  I  do  not  want  to 
burden  the  Record  by  asking  permission 
to  include  these  many  pages  of  approval 
of  this  proposed  legislation.  I  am,  how- 
ever, including  the  stat^nent  that  I 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
lemgues  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
8ta,tement,  which  follows: 

Statxicknt  or  Congxxssicah  D.  R.  (Billt) 
Matthxws.  Eighth  Disraxcr.  Florida,  Bb- 
raoM  TB*  SuBcoiucirm  cm  Spxciai.  Sdit- 

CATSON,  UJ3.  H0178X  COMlCTrm  OM  Edxt- 
CATION  AND  LABOX,  OW  BSHALV  OF  HJl.  1856, 
rot  THI  ESTABLISHMXNT  Of  A  TUCPOaAET 
Nationai.  Advisobt  CoiocxTTXc  roa  tbb 
BuMH.  lilAaca  9,  1968 

A*  a  young  man  I  became  aaaodated  witti 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  Florida  and  had  the  high 


honor  o<  serving  in  1941  a*  the  district 
goTemor  of  the  Lions — 85  club*  in  the  north- 
em  dlstrk:t  in  Florida.  This  great  civic  as- 
sociation appetUed  to  ma  partly  because  of 
Its  Interest  In  our  blinded  citizens.  Tou 
may  recaU  that  Helen  Keller  appeared  before 
Uon  International  at  one  of  their  great  con- 
ventions many  years  ago  and  asked  this  dvle 
association  to  help  In  every  way  possible 
with  our  blind  citizen*.  A*  a  result,  chiefly. 
I  think,  of  her  appeal,  throughout  the  years 
the  Lions'  organization  has  devoted  much  of 
Its  philanthropic  effort  toward  working  with 
the  blind  and  far  the  blind. 

As  a  district  governor  of  Florida  Lion* 
many  years  ago.  1  was  asked  by  the  Governor 
of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Spessabo  L.  Hol- 
lAND,  who  Is  now  a  UJ8.  Senator,  to  serve  a* 
a  member  of  the  newly  o-eated  Florida  State 
agency  known  as  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind.  I  accepted  this  high  honor  with  deep 
satisfaction  and  later  became  the  chairman 
of  this  State  agency.  As  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Florida  CouncU  for  the  Blind,  I  take 
great  pride  In  recollecting  that  the  first 
executive  dlrect<H"  of  our  agency  waa  a  young 
man  nearly  totally  blind  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Johnson.  He  died  at  a  tragically 
young  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Bamett,  who  Is  now,  as  you 
know,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  third  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Florida  agency,  and  the 
gentleman  who  Is  now  serving.  Is  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  Simmons. 

I  have  given  you  this  personal  backgroxind 
in  order  that  you  may  know  that  I  am  no 
Johnny-come-lately  in  my  earnest  desire  to 
be  of  help  to  the  visually  handicapped  of 
America. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Congress  I  began  to 
study  the  Federal  statutes  that  are  on  the 
books  concerning  help  for  the  blind  and  I 
found  a  veritable  maze  of  laws  administered 
by  many  varied  Federal  agencies,  bureaxis, 
and  departments.  I  found  further  that  the 
Honorable  Caleb  Boggs  back  in  1951  saw  this 
same  problem  and  had  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  temporary  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Blind.  I  felt  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  was  of  the  utmost 
Importance  and  could  probably  be  the  great- 
est contribution  I  could  make  in  this  field 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  So,  In  the  84th 
Congress  I  introduced  HJl.  65O0,  a  bUl  for 
the  establishment  of  a  temporary  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Blind,  and  in 
the  85th  Congress  I  Introduced  HA.  1955. 
which  was  the  Identical  bUl.  Now  in  the 
86th  Congress  the  same  blU  1*  H.B.  1855. 

A  Nationai  Adviaory  Cocnmittee  for  the 
Blind  would  be  Instnunental  in  promoting 
greater  coordination  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion among  Federal  agencies.  The  commit- 
tee would  provide  needed  guidance  In  th* 
development  of  uniform  objectives  and  pro- 
cedxires,  imix-oved  methods,  and  Increasingly 
effective  programs  of  services  for  the  blind. 
It  could  be  at  major  significance,  for  ex- 
ample, in  planning  and  organlalng  stndle* 
and  reaeareh  project*  to  be  carried  on  jointly 
by  Federal  agencle*  such  a*  the  National 
Institute  of  Nexirological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, the  Veterans'  Adminlstratkm.  the  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  R^iabilltatton.  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with 
such  nationai  private  organizations  as  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  the  Blind. 

Perhaps  the  present  need  for  establishing 
coordinated  services  and  uniform  standards 
for  Uind  programs  is  mostly  clearly  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  tbat  there  are  num«T>as 
definitions  of  blindness  in  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  and  State  Oovemment*. 
For  Instance,  under  the  old-age  sin-vlvor* 
and  disability  Insurance  program  there  Is  a 
specified  definition  of  blindness  for  purposes 
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of  tlia  dlsablUty  fteeae.  which  allows  an  In- 
dividual to  disregard,  for  benefit  purpoeee, 
the  period  of  time  he  U  under  a  disability. 
In  defining  disability  Xor  a  cash  pajrment 
under  the  same  program,  however,  bllndneos 
Is  neither  specified  nor  defined,  and  there- 
fore Is  not  necessarily  a  disability.  More- 
over, under  the  aid  to  the  blind  public  as- 
sistance program  there  Is  no  definition  of 
blindness  In  the  Federal  law.  Thus,  pre- 
■lunably.  It  remains  for  the  States  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  blindness.  State 
definitions  of  the  term,  as  a  result.  Include 
varying  degrees  of  limited  sight.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
maintains  that  the  Secretary  has  the  power 
to  disapprove  a  State  plan  incorporating  a 
definition  of  blindness  which  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  Department's  own  recommended 
definition  of  blindness. 

That  is  in  no  way  of  criticism;  that  Is 
Just  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Blind  coiild  also  conduct  a  thorough  study, 
evaluating  existing  programs  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  maximum  benefits  for  the 
blind.  The  committee  would  determine  how 
much  Federal  money  is  now  being  expended 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  in  what  areas 
these  expenditures  are  concentrated.  The 
committee  could  then  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  proper  allotment  of  Federal 
money  so  as  to  adjust  for  Inadequate  budg- 
ets in  some  programs  which  have  resulted  in 
breakdowns  of  essential  services  for  the 
blind. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  area  woxild  be  thoroughly  explored.  The 
committee  would  study  the  public  assistance 
aid  to  the  blind  programs  to  determine 
whether  Income  restrictions  should  be  lib- 
eralised to  encourage  employment,  whether 
the  Federal  maximum  should  be  raised,  and 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
make  a  greater  percentage  contribution  to 
State  payments.  These  are  broad  questions 
of  policy  which  will  call  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  basic  philosophy  In  respect  to  our 
assistance  to  the  blind. 

Other  Federal  programs  in  which  services 
to  the  blind  are  only  one  phase  of  their 
activities  should  be  studied  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  these  programs  actually 
serve  the  blind  and  whether  this  phase  is 
receiving  proper  emphasis. 

Moreover,  recommendations  should  be 
made  as  to  the  question  of  duplication  of 
services  between  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  so  that  the  blind  people 
In  the  country  will  get  the  maximum  benefit, 
regardless  of  where  they  live,  of  the  taxes 
and  contributions  of  the  American  people. 
The  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Blind,  and  its  subsequent 
activities,  would  focus  national  attention 
on  the  potentialities  and  the  achievements 
of  the  blind  in  adjusting  satisfactorily  to 
society,  thvu  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  positive  and  realistic  national  atti- 
tudes toward  oiur  blind  population. 

An  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
results  of  modern  research  are  disseminated 
and  made  available  to  all  blind  people  in  the 
country  could  be  explored  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  could  also  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  certain  aspects  of  the  problems  of 
the  blind  which  have  not  received  sufficient 
emphasis  in  the  past,  such  as  special  treat- 
ment and  training  for  the  large  numbers  of 
people  who  are  handicapped  by  limited,  de- 
teriorating eyesight,  but  who  are  not  under 
medical  care  at  the  present  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  June  17,  1967, 
the  administration  sent  a  proposed  bill  for 
the  blind  to  Congress  which  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Blind  envisioned  in  my 
bill  H.R.  1858.  That  was  the  bill  Introduced 
by  the  dUtlng\iished  gentlMnan  from  N«w 
xork  iMr.  WaannuQaTl. 


In  submitting  the  proposal.  Secretary 
Marion  B.  Folsom  said  the  proposed  study 
shoxild  provide  needed  guidance  In  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  methods  and  In- 
creasingly effective  programs  of  services  for 
the  blind.  He  added  It  should  stimulate 
greater  interest  and  action  among  our  medi- 
cal, education,  Indvistrlal.  and  social  science 
research  talent  In  the  prevention  of  and 
reduction  of  the  handicapping  effects  of 
blindness. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief  analysis  of 
H.R.  1855.  Section  1  of  the  bill  states  "There 
is  hereby  established  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Blind  (In  this  act  referred 
to  as  the  'committee').  The  committee 
shall  investigate  and  study  the  entire  field 
of  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  activities 
related  to  the  granting  of  services  to  the 
blind,  including  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  such  activity.  The  committee  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 
within  24  months  after  passage  of  this  act, 
the  results  of  such  Investigation  and  study, 
together  with  recommendations  (1)  for  ac- 
compli-shing  greater  coordination  of  and 
more  effective  results  from  such  activities, 
(2)  for  the  attainment  of  maximum  benefits 
for  the  blind,  and  (3)  with  respect  to  such 
other  matters  as  the  committee  may  deem 
appropriate."  Section  2  deals  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  commltlee  and  states  that 
"The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  who  shall  be  conversant  with  work 
for  the  blind,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows:  (1)  One  individual  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government: 
(2)  one  individual  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  (3)  one  individual  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States;  (4)  one  individual  from  among  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  State  govern- 
ments; (5)  one  individual  from  a  national 
association  of  professional  workers  with  the 
blind;  (6)  one  individual  from  a  national 
organization  of  the  blind;  (7)  one  individual 
from  a  national  research  organization  for 
the  blind;  (8)  one  Individual  from  the  field 
of  education  of  the  blind;  and  (0)  one  in- 
dividual from  the  public  at  large." 

The  bill  sets  forth  the  organization  of  the 
committee  which  provides  that  "The  com- 
mittee shall  elect  a  chairman  from  among 
Its  members"  and  that  "five  members  of  the 
committee    shall    constitute    a    quorum." 
Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  for  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  committee  and  states 
a   maximum    amount  of   $25   per   day   when 
members  of  the  committee  are  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  any 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred.     Section 
6  of  the  bill  states  that  "the  committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable,  without   regard   to  the   civll-servlce 
laws   and   the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended."    Section  7  points  out  the  powers 
of  the  committee.    "The  committee,  or  any 
authorized  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  the  committee  or  such  member  may 
deem  advisable.     Any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
or  before   any   authorized   member   thereof. 
"The  committee,  or  any  authorised  mem- 
ber thereof.  Is  authorized  to  secure  directly 
from    any    executive    department,    bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  Instrumentality,  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statU- 
tlcs  for  the  purpose  of  this   act;    and  each 
such    depcutment,    bureau,    agency,    board, 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fxir- 
nlsh    such    Information,    suggestions,    esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  commit- 


tee.  or  any  authorized  member  thereof,  upon 
request  made  by  the  chairman  off  the  com> 
znlttee  or   any   authorized    member   thereof. 

"The  committee,  or  any  authorized  mem- 
ber thereof,  shall  have  power  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  to  administer  oaths;  to  taka 
testimony:  to  have  printing  and  binding 
done;  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable  within  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  authority  of  this  act." 

Section  8  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $250,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  and  section  9  states  that 
"the  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  within  30 
days  after  the  committee  submits  Its  report 
pursuant  to  section  1." 

Now,  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  particular 
wording  of  this  bill,  neither  am  I  committed 
to  try  to  obtain  the  passage  of  this  bill  ex- 
actly as  It  Is  presently  written.  There  are 
some  honest  differences  of  opinion  about  one 
or  two  polnu  In  the  bill.  Ptor  example,  the 
number  of  members  of  the  committee  or  the 
total  amount  authorized  In  the  bill  for  the 
expenses  of  the  committee.  I  am  firm  In 
the  conviction  that  the  advisory  committee 
should  be  Independent  of  Government  agen- 
cies, of  any  set  forms  and  rules  of  procedure 
that  would  interfere  with  what  we  might 
call  a  free  and  unbiased  study  of  all  of  the 
problems  dealing  with  the  blind  In  America. 

The  oldest  Federal  statute,  as  I  recaU,  con- 
cerning the  blind  dates  back  to  1879.  From 
that  time  on  we  have  had  a  veritable  hodge- 
podge of  laws  interposed  here  and  there 
throughout  a  large  number  of  Government 
agencies.  Surely  there  should  be  interest  In 
the  establishment  of  a  temporary  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Blind  to  make 
recommendations  to  make  possible  more  co- 
ordinated services  and  uniform  standards 
for  our  blind  programs.  Many  Congressmen 
have  expressed  their  Interest  In  this  legisla- 
tion, and  at  least  20  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  have  Introduced  this  same  measure. 
Without  any  solicitation  from  me.  hundreds 
of  letters  have  come  to  my  desk  supporting 
this  legislation. 

I  sincerely  hope  your  committee  will  report 
favorably  on  this  bill  with  any  appropriate 
amendments  that  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
committee  may  Improve  the  legislation. 


FORTY  YEARS  OP  SERVICE  FOR  GOD 
AND  COUNTRY 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  luianlmous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  month  of  March, 
our  citizens  In  every  community  through- 
out the  country  are  Joining  their  Legion- 
naire neighbors  in  celebrating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  world's  largest  veteran  or- 
ganizatlon. 

It  l8  right  and  necessary  that  America 
should  recognize  and  salute  the  nearly 
three  million  Legionnaire  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the 
Korean  conflict  for  the  contribution  they 
have  made  to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  Nation  and  all  of  our  people  during 
the  past  40  years. 

It  l8  appropriate  that  the  American 
Legion's  history  and  record  of  service  to 
Qod  and  counUr  should  be  reviewed  and 
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reemphasteed     during    this     birthday 
month. 

The  American  Legion  was  bom  at  the 
historic  caucus  in  Paris,  Prance,  March 
15  to  17,  1919.  Attending  this  meeting 
in  the  Cirqtie  de  Pari*  were  1.000  dele- 
gates from  the  fta^  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force.  They  agreed  to  form  an 
organization  of  American  veterans  of 
World  War  L  They  named  the  new  so- 
ciety the  American  Legion,  established  a 
committee  of  100  to  pu.sh  plans  for  en- 
rollment overseas  and  at  home,  and  left 
completion  of  the  new  organization  to  a 
second  caucus,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
May  8  to  10.  1919. 

The  St.  Louis  caucus  adopted  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  and  selected  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  for  the  American  Legion's 
first  national  convention,  November  10 
to  12. 1919. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  historian 
Richard  Seelye  Jones  wrote  of  the  found- 
ing Paris  caucus : 

The  American  Expeditionary  Force  dis- 
solved. It  left  iU  dead  In  France.  It  left  its 
record  for  history.  It  bequeathed  the  per- 
petuation of  Its  memories,  comradeships  and 
service  ideals  to  the  American  Legion. 

Forty  years  of  dramatic  service  to  God 
and  country  now  lie  behind  the  American 
Legion.  It  is  now  starting  on  the  fifth 
decade  of  its  wonderful  life.  Today  Its 
ranks  are  mostly  filled  by  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  American  veterans  eager  and 
anxious  to  write  the  greatest  chapters  In 
the  history  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  march  of  time  has  changed  the 
entire  world.  We  are  living  today  In  a 
fantastic  period  that  we  call  the  space 
age.  Mankind  Is  hard  at  work  cutting 
its  earthbound  shackles  to  reach  literally 
for  the  stars. 

The  American  Legion  too  has  changed. 
But  It  has  changed  only  In  dimensions, 
not  in  character  and  integrity.  It  Is 
today  a  three-war  organization.  It  has 
17,000  community  posts.  It  has  outposts 
in  every  land  outside  of  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains.  It  can  well  be  said 
today  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
domain  of  the  American  Legion.  It 
has  an  Auxiliary  today  with  14.000  com- 
munity imits.  It  has  grown  far  beyond 
the  fondest  dreams  of  Its  founders — 
grown  In  stature.  In  membership,  in 
prosperity,  In  prestige,  in  influence  and 
best  of  an  in  public  esteem. 

Today  the  men  and  women  In  the 
uniform  of  the  American  Legion  still  are 
charter  members  of  war.  chairmoi  of 
democracy  and  treasurers  of  peace. 
They  are  still  filled  with  an  aggressive 
Americanism,  sparking  with  the  victory 
volts  of  the  ideals  of  freedom.  "Hiey  are 
still  tfaciilng  by  word  and  by  example 
that  love  of  country  Is  America's  best 
bodyguard.  Tbey  are  still  warning  that 
danger  lurks  where  patriotism  shirks 
and  that  when  liberty  U  lost  It  passes 
to  no  one  aiMl  is  never  regained.  They 
are  still  implanting  In  American  youth 
the  fiery  ooocept  that  aaertflce  Is  the  salt 
of  patriotism  and  that  wlUlngneaB  to 
sacrifice  is  the  watermark  of  the  patriot. 
Today  the  American  Legion  still  offen 
all  eligible  veterans  the  world's  greatefft 
fellowship  yalue.  Today  the  typical  Am- 
erican Legion  post  home  U  still  a  kind 


of    heartbeat    hoose    for    community 
actirtty. 

Today  it  Is  still  a  source  of  fierce  pride 
to  the  American  Legion  that  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  as  its  pubUc  enemy  No.  1. 
Today  the  American  Legion  still  is  in 
the  foreground  In  militantly  oijposing 
Communist  and  other  subversive  activi- 
ties, in  ripping  off  the  masks  of  Com- 
munist front  organizations  and  In  teach- 
ing and  preaching  that  it  Is  not  enough 
to  be  merely  anti-Communist.  In  the 
American  Legion  you  have  first  to  be 
pro- American. 

The  American  Legion  has  had  an  im- 
measurable impact  on  the  American 
scene  during  the  first  40  years  of  its 
life.  This  impact  was  registered  through 
its  major  basic  programs  which  brought 
new  concepts  of  service  to  the  entire 
Nation  and  changed  the  thinking  of  all 
Americans. 

Through  its  rehabilitaticm  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  actually  pioneered  in  bring- 
ing about  enlightened  modem  methods 
of  taking  care  of  the  disabled  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  of  retraining 
them  to  become  self-sustaining  and  use- 
ful members  of  society.  Today  such 
care  and  rehabilitation  are  available  to 
all  American  citizens  through  public  pro- 
grams, services  and  resources  unheard 
of  before  World  War  L 

The  American  Legion  has  become  the 
greatest  name  in  rehabilitation.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  today  its 
greatest  living  memorial. 

Through  its  far-sighted  fathering  of 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  World  War  n 
veterans  and  its  subsequent  Korean  GI 
bill,  the  American  Legion  has  con- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  the  educational 
level  of  the  entire  nation.  This  same 
legislation  also  gave  a  tremendous 
boost  to  home  ownership  in  the  United 
States. 

GI  bill-educated  or  trained  veterans 
today  boast  of  a  15  percent  greater  earn- 
ing power  than  nonveterans  of  the  same 
age  brackets,  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
situation  13  years  ago. 

The  American  Legion  Is  largely  re- 
sixAsible  for  bringing  about  modem 
concepts  of  child  welfare  and  for  stream- 
lining laws,  court  procedures  and  public 
services  having  to  do  with  the  care  and 
protection  of  all  American  children. 
Horse  and  buggy  period  adoption  and 
probation  laws  have  been  brought  up  to 
date.  Uniform  state  laws  on  desertion 
have  been  enacted.  Juvenile  court  pro- 
cedures have  been  revamped.  These 
changes  came  about  mostly  through 
American  Legion  leadership. 

Since  1925  the  American  Legion  has 
expended  more  than  $148,000,000  In 
emergency  financial  aid  to  children  in 
need.  Most  of  this  money  has  gone  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical 
treatments. 

Today  The  American  Legion  still 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  It 
is  financing  through  grants  from  its  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Foundation  re- 
search studies  and  surveys  aimed  at  Im- 
proved training  and  services  for  mentally 
retarded  children,  at  helping  partially 


seeing  youngsters  and  at  tnining  poUoe 
ofBoers  for  careers  In  working  with  Juve- 
niles who  have  become  deUnqnent. 

Its  Americanism  program  is  one  of  the 
brightest  Jewels  in  the  crown  of  the 
American  Legion.  Through  Its  constant 
accent  on  its  positive  programs  of  youth- 
training  it  has  built  soundly  over  40  years 
for  future  good  citizenship.  Some  2 
million  youngsters  annually  are  enrolled 
in  its  activities  such  as  Boys  States,  Boys 
Nation,  the  high  school  oratorical  con- 
test, the  School  Medal  Awards,  the  4.300 
Boy  Scout  troops  sponsored  by  our  posts, 
and  in  other  local,  department,  or  na- 
tional projects. 

More  than  400.000  sdected  high  school 
students  piuticipate  annually  in  the 
American  Legion's  nationwide  oratorical 
contest.  The  objective  of  this  program 
is  to  stimulate  original  study  and  re- 
search by  these  students  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
They  have  to  prepare  their  own  orations 
on  some  phases  of  these  documentary 
bulwarks  of  American  freedcxn.  Think 
of  how  many  constitutional  lawyers  this 
program  must  have  produced — men  and 
women  dedicated  to  upholding  the  Con- 
stitution and  defending  It  against 
emasculatory  amendments. 

If  any  organization  has  helped  effec- 
tively to  hold  down  patriotic  illiteracy 
in  these  United  States,  that  organization 
i»  the  American  Legion.  Legionnaires 
have  always  be«i  praise  agents  of  Amer- 
ica— to  enhance  popular  an>reciation  of 
all  American  blessings. 

Taking  note  that  the  path  away  from 
the  altar  leads  to  the  pagan  shadows  of 
the  Red  Star  in  Moscow  and  concerned 
over  an  increasing  number  of  American 
families  in  which  religious  vacuums 
have  developed,  the  American  Legion  in 
1950  launched  its  nationwide,  nonde- 
nominational  "back  to  God**  movement. 
In  this  program  American  Legion  ch£4>- 
lains  at  all  terels  have  come  into  their 
own  as  true  spiritual  leaders.  This  ac- 
tivity has  three  simple  objectives daily 

family  devoticxis,  regular  church  or 
synagogue  attendance,  and  religious 
training  of  American  youth.  Through 
this  program  thousands  of  dedicated 
Legionnaires  are  working  to  strengthen 
the  churches  and  synagogues  of  their 
home  towns.  They  are  putting  the  ac- 
cent on  divine  guidance  In  daily  living. 
It  Is  fitting  to  note  that  the  birth  of  the  • 
American  Legion  in  Paris  in  1919  was 
ushered  in  l^  a  prayer  by  an  Army  chap- 
lain. 

In  its  militant  opposition  to  commu- 
nism, the  American  Legion  has  always 
had  the  courage  to  speak  up  for  America. 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  whose  exposes  and  reports  to 
the  American  pe<^Ie  have  aroused  them 
to  a  realization  of  the  Communist  in- 
filtrations In  this  country,  came  into  be- 
ing in  1938  In  response  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  1937  national  convention 
of  the  American  Legion  in  New  York 
City.  At  every  session  of  Congress  over 
the  last  20  years  the  American  Legion  led 
the  legislative  fight  to  assure  adequate 
funds  for  the  work  of  this  committee. 

In  fighting  communism  the  American 
Legion  relies  chiefly  on  education  and  on 
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exposur*.  It  la  to  the  oredlt  of  the 
Amerloftn  Legion  that  lt«  olilef  traducen 
today  are  thoee  whoee  first  allegiance  le 
not  to  America. 

In  the  stirring  days  that  lie  ahead, 
there  will  be  still  greater  calls  on  the 
services  of  the  American  Legion  and  Its 
loyal  courage  and  realism.  ,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  entering  its  fifth  decade 
geared  with  fre^h  strength  and  greater 
community  bulwarlcs  for  its  bases  of  op- 
erations. Today  more  than  60  percent 
of  all  American  Legion  posts  own  their 
homes  which  have  an  aggregate  valua- 
tion of  more  than  $300  million.  From 
these  fortresses  of  freedom  radiate  pa- 
triotic influences  that  are  serving  to 
bring  about  a  dynamic  conviction  of 
Americanism  to  cope  with  the  tidal  waves 
of  communism. 

The  American  Legion  continues  to 
give  the  best  of  Itself  to  its  communities, 
states,  and  Nation.  Its  gifts  are  precious 
for  they  are  tied  with  heartstrings.  The 
17,000  American  Legion  posts  are  the 
lengthened  shadows  of  2.700.000  patriots 
working  for  God  and  counti-y. 


YES  AND  NO  TO  EVENING  STAR 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Friday.  March  13,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  ran  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  milk  standards 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  portions  of  this  edi- 
torial, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo: 

HlOH  MXLX  Standasm 
AH  parties  concerned  with  the  current  milk 
controversy  are  agreed  that  the  standards 
or  purity  for  milk  sold  in  Washington  should 
be  high.  Views  differ  widely,  however,  as  to 
Just  how  high  they  ought  to  be.  Por  our 
part,  we  believe  they  should  be  high  enough 
to  protect  the  public  health— but  not  so 
needlessly  high  as  to  adversely  affect  the  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

The  ConunlsBloners  are  to  be  commended, 
therefore,  in  sponsoring  an  intensive  and 
comprehensive  study  by  the  District  Health 
Department  of  present  laws  and  regulations 
fixing  milk  standards  for  Washington.  Such 
a  study  offers  the  best  approach  to  a  solution 
of  the  question  raised  by  certain  local  dairies 
as  to  whether  the  standards  here  are  too 
high. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  standards  set  by  the 
District  under  a  1925  law  are  higher  than 
thoM  prevailing  In  most  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  They  are  higher  than  the  standards 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  adopted  by  health  authorities  in  35  of 
the  States  and  In  more  than  1.600  municipal- 
ities. The  Chestnut  Parma  (Sealtest)  and 
Thompson  dairies  contend  that  the  Federal 
requirements  are  as  adequate  for  Washing- 
ton as  they  have  proved  to  be  for  other  Jurls- 
dlcUons.  The  Washington-Virginia  Milk 
Producers  Association,  a  cooperative  organ- 
laaUon  at  dairy  farmers,  la  waging  a  vigoroiis 


flfht  against  any  lowering  of  the  DUtrlct 
standards.  Ths  oo-op  SMks  to  prevent 
Chestnut  Farms  from  importing  milk  from 
artss  outside  tbs  Virginia-Maryland  milk- 
shsd.  This  mllksbed  is  under  constant  In- 
speotion  by  the  District  Health  Department. 

Involved  in  the  dispuu,  of  course,  are 
economic  factors  of  special  concern  to  the 
farmers  and  thvi  distributors  of  milk.  Low- 
ering the  standards  would  permit  importa- 
tion of  cheaper  milk  and  presumably  permit 
reduction  of  milk  prices  to  the  consumer. 
The  co-op  has  declared  that  there  is  no 
assurance,  however,  that  Importers  of  cheaper 
milk  would  pass  the  savings  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. There  is  the  possibility,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  widening  of  competition 
with  respect  to  milk  supplies  might  result  in 
lower  milk  prices  for  everybody. 

The  paramount  consideration,  in  any  event, 
must  be  the  health  of  the  community.  The 
consumer  must  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  that  Is  safe  by  every  reason- 
able standard.  If  such  milk  can  be  supplied 
under  the  model  code  approved  by  the  U.8. 
Public  Health  Service  and  at  a  cost  lower 
than  that  possible  under  the  stricter  stand- 
ards now  In  force  here,  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  banning  the  Federal  standards  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  that  editorial.  A  review  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  milk  standards— 
and  a  revision  of  those  which  are  out- 
dated, arbitrary,  and  xmduly  restrictive — 
would,  of  course,  help  the  local  situation. 
But  this  same  appalling  situation  exists 
in  countless  other  Eastern  and  Southern 
cities.  What  we  really  need  Is  a  national 
quality  yardstick  for  milk  shipped  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  My  milk  sanitation 
bin,  H.R.  3840,  would  make  the  proven 
U.S.  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code  that  qual- 
ity yardstick. 

The  need  for  national  legislation  in  this 
field  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  17 
of  my  colleagues  have  introduced  com- 
panion bills  to  my  H.R.  3840  in  the  House. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Humphriy,  of  Min- 
nesota. Cosponsors  are  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin's 
Senators  Wiley  and  Proxmir«. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  17  Congress- 
men and  the  Senators  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned when  I  say  we  feel  that  health 
rules  which  are  used  to  maintain  a  local 
milk  monopoly  do  not  serve  the  public 
interest.  Sanitary  standards  for  milk 
should  protect  the  consumer.  They 
should  not  be  used  to  make  the  consumer 
pay  more  for  milk  or  to  penalize  the 
large  body  of  producers  of  high-quality 
milk. 

I  cannot  agree  with  another  portion  of 
this  editorial,  which  reads: 

It  la  a  fact  that  the  standards  set  by  the 
District  under  a  1925  law  are  higher  than 
those  prevailing  In  most  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  They  are  higher  than  the  standards 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  adopted  by  health  authorities  In  35  of 
the  States  and  in  more  than  1,600  munici- 
palities. 

In  a  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
March  9, 1  pointed  out  some  of  the  things 
which  make  the  U.S.  Milk  Code  a  relia- 
ble standard  for  milk.  I  would  like  to 
review  a  portion  of  that  speech.  In  It,  I 
said: 

The  IT.S.  MUk  Code,  regarded  as  a  model 
for  the  industry,  was  the  result  of  the  work 


of  top  technical  expert*  in  both  the  health 
and  dairy  fields.  It  was  not  a  product  of 
the  U.8.  Public  Health  Service  alone,  since 
ths  oodt  was  developed  with  the  aid  of  an 
advisory  board  of  experts  In  the  fields  of 
dairy  technology,  veterinary  medicine,  agri- 
culture, and  public  health— in  addition  to 
State  and  local  agencies  who  use  the  code, 
industry  and  interested  Federal  agenclee,  in- 
cludlni/  the  U.B.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  approved  the  present  edition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  code  la  revised  frequently 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  Improvement*  In 
milk  processing,  handling,  and  shipment. 
Since  the  first  code  was  published  In  1934, 
It  has  been  completely  revUed  13  times. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Milk  Code  la  being  used 
as  the  basis  for  milk  saniutlon  regulations 
in  35  States  and  has  been  voluntarily  adopt- 
ed by  some  1.800  cities  and  counties.  It  is 
used  as  the  quality  standard  for  milk  pur- 
chased for  our  Armed  Forces. 

At  Walter  Reed  Hoepltal  here  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  milk  served  to  patients  must 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  XJA.  cod* 
rather  than  the  District  of  Columbia's  sani- 
tary regulations.  Many  of  this  country'* 
distinguished  citizens  have  been  treated  at 
that  hospital,  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  of  them  suffering  ill  effecU  from  the 
milk  they  drank  there. 

In  the  same  speech,  I  pointed  out  that 
two  dairy  plants  in  my  district  had  of- 
fered  to  deliver  class  I,  grade  A  milk  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  $1.12  per  hundred- 
weight less  than  dairy  plants  here  have 
to  pay  for  milk  they  are  now  buying.  I 
also  showed  that  the  two  Wisconsin 
plants  I  have  just  mentioned  are  rated 
higher  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
than  the  two  major  dairies  supplying 
metropolitan  Washington. 

On  March  11,  in  answer  to  charges 
made  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
local  milk  monopoly  that  I  was  trying  to 
pass  grade  B  Wisconsin  milk  off  as  grade 
A  milk,  I  gave  the  names  of  12  other 
dairy   plants  in   my   district   that  are 
equipped  to  sell  class  I,  grade  A  milk. 
The  majority  of  these  also  rate  higher 
than   the   District   planU.    They   are: 
Barron  Co-op  Creamery,  Barron,  Wis.; 
Boycevllle    Farmers    Co-op    Creamery. 
Boyceville,  Wis.;  Baldwin  Co-op.  Bald- 
win.   Wis.;     Chippewa    County    Co-op 
Dairy,    Bloomer,    Wis.;    Colfax    Co-op 
Creamery,  Colfax,  Wis.;  Ellsworth  Co-op 
Creamery,  Ellsworth,  Wis.;  Palls  Dairy 
Co..  Stanley,  Wis.;  Land  Ol^kes  Dairy. 
WhltehaU,   Wis.;    Sanna   Dairies,   Inc., 
Menomonle,  Wis.;  St.  Croix  Valley  Co- 
op Dairies,  Olenwood  City,  Wis. ;  Wiscon- 
sin Co-op  Dairies.  Inc.,  Elmwood.  Wis. 

No.  the  District  of  Columbia  milk  reg- 
ulations do  not  secure  higher  quality 
mUk  than  does  the  U.S.  Milk  Code. 
They  only  Insure  higher  cost  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reason  I  men- 
tion  this  local  milk  problem  is  that  17 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  trying  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  correct  not  only 
the  situation  here  but  wherever  a  simi- 
lar situation  exists.  And  I  know  from 
experience  when  hearings  on  similar 
legislation  were  held  last  year  before  the 
Health  and  Science  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  the  members  of  each  local 
group  who  have  been  using  health  laws 
to  maintain  their  own  little  milk  mo- 
nopoly will  be  telling  the  subcommittee 
the  same  story  we  are  hearing  here  in 
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Washington.  DC,  name  y,  that  they  do 
not  want  a  national  quality  standard  for 
milk  because  then  their  own  inspectors 
will  not  be  able  to  check  the  farms  and 
dairies  from  which  the  milk  comes. 
These  local  monopolists  claim  they  can- 
not trust  the  Wisconiiin.  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  other  midwestern  inspectors — 
men  who  under  the  terms  of  our  bill 
will  have  been  trained  bv  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  give  uniform  in- 
spections. 

What  these  milk  monopolists  are  say- 
ing in  effect  is  that  it  is  OK  to  have 
Federal  inspection  of  meat  and  poul- 
try—but not  of  milk.  AM  a  result,  Mrs. 
Housewife  is  paying  a  higher  price  for 
her  milk  because  dairymen  are  not  al- 
lowed to  supply  her  full  Ineeds  for  fluid 
milk.  ^ 

Can  anyone  believe  that  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  will  not  see  to  it  that 
Mrs.  Housewife  gets  milk  of  the  highest 
quality  and  purity?  This  is  the  same 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  which  now 
administers  our  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 


metic Act  and  has  such  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  Insuring  that  the  American 
people  have  pure  food. 

I  can  but  say  a  hearty  amen  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  Evening  Star's 
editorial,  which  reads: 

The  paramount  consideration  •  •  •  must 
be  the  health  o>  the  community.  The  oon- 
•um*r  miut  be  assured  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  milk  that  is  safe  by  every  reasonable 
standard.  If  such  milk  can  b«  supplied  un- 
der the  model  code  approved  by  the  U.8. 
Public  Health  Servio*  and  at  a  cost  lower 
than  that  possible  under  the  stricter  stand- 
ards now  In  force  here,  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  banning  the  Federal  standards  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Pure  milk  of  the  highest  quality  can 
be  obtained  under  the  U.S.  Milk  Code, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  why  those  stand- 
ards should  be  banned  anywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  possible  for 
any  dairy  plant  in  the  United  States  to 
be  rated  under  the  U.S.  Milk  Code. 
These  ratings  are  printed  in  a  report 
titled  "Sanitation  Compliance  Ratings  of 


Interstate  Milk  Shippers."  I  am  going 
to  ask  that  the  January  1960  report  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  so  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  wishes  may  check  to  see  how 
the  dairy  plants  in  his  area  compare 
with  the  ratings  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia dairies.  I  think  many  Congress- 
men will  And  their  local  dairies  rate 
higher  than  the  District  of  Columbia 
ones. 

I  hope  that  this  documented  proof  will 
end  the  brainwashing  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving for  the  past  few  weeks  by  way 
of  ads  on  radio,  television,  and  in  the 
local  newspapers  from  the  local  milk 
monopoly.  These  ads  claim  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  milk  regulations 
give  the  Washington  area  better  milk 
than  is  produced  in  any  other  area  of 
the  country.  I  say  this  Is  not  true — 
and  the  sanitation  ratings  of  interstate 
milk  producers  prove  my  point.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  at  this 
point  the  "Sanitation  Compliance  Rat- 
ings of  Interstate  Milk  Shippers": 


Sanilntion  eomplinnce  Tntingn  of  interstate  milk  shippers,  Jan.  1,  1959 


Name  sixl  addrew  of  iihippinc 
■tat  Ion  or  (ttant 


ABKANSAS 

Kf**  Co..  Fort  Smith.  Ark. 


n«ckman  Dairy.  Fort  Wraith.  Ark.. 

Dean  .Milk  Co.,  Conway,  Ark 

TMtcmark  Dairy  Co..  l'ari««ould. 
Ark. 

CAuroR,viA 

Antra  Fsrnii  Co  .  n«nitoir.  Csllf  . 
HoDlcn    Co,    rnliriirriln    I)lvL<lon. 

Ouitlne  Cslir 
CarnHtlon  Co..  Uskland,  Cullf 

Dairy  tnra'f     Cnofiorallrr     Dairy 

AMocliitlon.  Tularo,  Cnlir. 
Kins'*  Counly  Dairy  Awoclntlon, 

l.4>n)oorp.  ('nllf 
Liir<>fnf  Milk  Co.,  Ix«  Antrim, 

Cnllf 
rctHliima  Cooperative  Creamery. 

ivtaluma.  Calif. 
Kafoway.     milk    dept..     Oakland, 

('nllf 
Sufierlor  milk    Produocn   A.viocl- 

litlon.  Artcsls.  Calif. 

C0L0aAI>0 

Beatrioe  Food  Co.,  Denver.  Colo... 


Type  of  product 


PaMeiirlfed  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do 

....do 

....do 


.do 


Kiiw  milk,  rrenm.  and  iktm. 


Type  of  ratine 


Area 


Heatrlee  Foods  Co.,  Oreeley,  Colo. 
Kratrlce  Foods  Co..  Puehio,  Colo. 
Carlsoii-Frlnk  Co.,  Denver.  Colo.., 
Frank    Creamery.    Fort    Collins. 

Colo. 
Garden    Farm    Dairy    (National 

Dairies),  Denver,  Colo. 
IXti  Creamery,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 
Lucerne  MUk  Co..  Denver,  Colo... 


Rfiw  milk,  pwtiMirtied  milk,  and 

ttillk  tiriMliii'tion. 
Haw  milk,  cream,  and  skim 


.do. 


Raw  milk,  piviteurlted  milk,  and 

milk  product  Ion. 
....do 


.do. 


IRaw  mUk. 


Individual 


X. 
X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 

X. 

X. 


Percent  compliance 
rating 


Raw 

milk 


Pasteuritcd  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, 
do. 


•£ 


do. 
do. 


iw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


DELAWAai 

Foremost  Dairiea,  Inc.,   Clayton, 
DeL 

DISTKKT  or  COLUMBIA 

Chestnut     Farms    Division,    Na- 
tional Dairy,  \v'a.<<hln(rton,  D.O. 
Embassy  Dairy,  Washington.  D.C. 

Hii;h's     Dairy     Products     Corp., 

Waahlngton,  D.O. 
Lnoema  Milk  Co.,   Washington, 

D.O. 
Thompson's  Dairy,  Ine.,  Wasblnc- 

Ington.  D.O. 

See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


Pasteuriied  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, 
.do 


.~do. 


Bawmllk... 


Raw  milk, cream,  pasteurized  milk, 

and  milk  products. 
Pasteuriied  milk  and  milk  ihxkI- 

ucts. 
....do 


do 

do 


X  (production). 

X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 


X  (production) 
X  (production) 
X  (producUon).. 
X  (producUon) .. 
Xdvoductton) 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (receiving   sta- 
tion) 
X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 


»8.5 

M.O 
04.7 
92.9 


M.8 
91.1 

89.  S 

gas 
sas 

M.0 
88.0 
88.3 


91.7 

9ao 

02.0 
91.7 
92.6 

9L7 

89.2 

91.7 


91.6 

91.0 
91.0 
9L0 
9L0 
9L0 


Re- 
ceiv- 
ing 
sta- 
tion 


Pas- 
teur- 

lilng 
plant 


96.0 
98,0 


96.0 


98.0 

07.0 
99.0 
97.8 


01.0 
95. 4 

95.0 


Pas- 
teur- 
ized 
mUk 


07.0 

9S.0 
97.6 
96.0 


98.0 
91,8 


En- 
force- 
ment 
rat- 
ing 


06.0 
95.0 
98.0 


99.  u 


93.0 


loao 


917 

100.0 
03.0 
03.4 


9S.0 
97.0 
9S.3 


M.0 
93.7 
9X8 


07.0 
06.0 
96.0 
96.0 
97.0 


9S.7 

96.6 
02.6 
02.8 


98.9 
914 
910 


95.0 
96.0 
910 
910 
98.0 


98.8 

98.8 
97.5 
98.  (? 


gao 

91.0 
93.0 
91.0 
910 
M.0 
89.0 
92.0 
94.0 


85.8 

01.5 
01.2 
85.3 
85.3 

86.3 

98.3 

85.3 


93.0 

010 
910 
910 
910 
010 


Rating 
agency 


8HD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 


KDA 
HDA 

BDA 

SDA 

8DA 

SDA 

SDA 

SDA 

SDA 


SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SMD 

SUD 

SHD 

SHD 


SHD 

USPHS 
U8PH8 
U8PHS 
USPHS 
USPHB 


Date  of  rating 


May  SS,  198S. 

Do. 
Sept.  10,  1986. 
Nov.  31, 1987, 


Oct.  7, 198S. 
Oot.  96,  1957. 

July  a,  1988. 

Sept.  is,  1987. 

Sept.  SO,  198S. 

Apr.  0, 1907, 

Oot,  10. 1958. 

July  15, 196S. 

Apr.  9,1987, 

August  1987. 

October  1057. 
February  1056. 
August     1057. 
Do. 

Do. 

December  19S7. 
August  1057. 

Oct.  16,  198S. 

Mar.  6, 19aS. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


li 
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NuM  and  ftddreoa  of  shipping 
station  or  plant 


WLOmtDA 

Bordens  Dairy.  Pensacola,  Pla 

yoremost  Dairies,  Inc.,  Tallabassoe, 

Fla. 
Xfaddox  Dairies,  Lakeland,  Fla 

Southern  Dairies,  Inc.   (Sealteet), 

Marianna,  Fla. 
Velda  Dairies,  Winter  Uaren,  Fla.. 

oBoar.iA 

Fwemoat  Dairies,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Washinc- 

ton,  Oa. 
Soathem  Dabies,  Inc.  (Sealteet), 

Atlanta,  Oa. 

IDAHO 

Arden  Farms  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho.. 


Cream  Top   Dairy,    Idaho   Falls, 

Idaho. 
Golden    Grain    Dairy     Products, 

Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Guernsey    Odd    Dairy,    Payette, 

Idaho. 

Home  Dairies,  Boise,  Idaho 

Home  Dairies,  Nampa.  Id.tho 

Idaho  Creameries,  Boise,  Idaho 

Jerome      Cooperative      Creamery, 

Jerome,  Idaho. 
Sandpoint  Dairy  Products,  Sand- 
point,  Idaho. 

Stowell's  Dairy,  Rljtby,  Idaho 

Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Dalry- 

nten's  Association,   Idaho   Falls, 

Idaho. 
Van's  Creamery,  Coem'  d'Alene, 

Idaho. 
Vlta-Rlch  Dairy.  Caldwell,  Idaho.. 
Young's  Dairy,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.. 


T  jp«  of  product 


Type  of  ratine 


Area 


Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  pioduota. 
do 


Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pa.nearized  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim,  pas- 
teurized milk,  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 


X  (production).. 


Individual 


X. 
X. 


X  (production) . 


.do. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do 

.do 

-do 

.do 


.do. 


X. 

X. 
X. 


X  (plant).. 
X 

X  (plant).. 


X. 
X. 


X  (pro<luctlon) 
X  (production) 


...do 

...do . ... 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


ItlJNOIS 

Batoyla  Dairy  Co.,  St.  Charles.  111. . 

Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  Bloomington, 

111. 
Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  Champaign,  Ul. 

Beatrice  Foods  Co..  Danville,  lU... 

(Meadow 


Raw  milk. 


Beatrice     Foods     Co. 

Gold),  OalesbuTR,  III 
Beatrice  Foods  Co^  Matoon,  111.. 
Beatrice     Foods     Co.     (Mid  vale), 

MoUne.Ill. 
Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  Waukcgnn,  111. 

Borden  Co..  3014  North  Tripp  Ave., 

Chicago.  111. 
Borden  Co.,  Hebron,  in 

Bwden  Co.,  Pekln,  ID 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk  and 
milk  product.s. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 


X. 

xl 

X. 


-do. 


Borden  Co.,  Rock  Island.  ID. 
Borden  Co.,  Woodstock,  ID.. 


Borden  Food  Products  Co.,  Dixon, 

UL 
Bowman  Dairy,  4124  North  Kost- 

ner,  Chicago,  IIU 
Bowman    Dairy,   4140   Bute  St., 

Chicago,  III. 
Bowman  Dairy,  Harvard,  111 


Pasteurized  sour  cream,  pasteur- 
ized milk  and  milk  products. 

Raw  milk,  pa.steurized  milk  and 
milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  mUk 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 


X. 
X. 


X  (plant). 

X 

X  (plant). 
X 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do „ 

Raw  milk 


Bowman    Dairy,    Herbert    (P.O 

Kingston),  111. 
Bowman  Dtairy,  River  Forest,  ID... 

Brook  Hill  Farms,  Chicago,  111... 


Burlington  Milk  Products  Co., 
Burlington,  m. 

Chapel  Hill  Creamery,  Inc.,  Mo- 
Henry.  111. 

Chester  City  Dairy,  Chester  City, 

Country's  Delight,  certified  grocer, 

Chicago,  ni. 
Country's  Delight,  certified  grocer, 

Hampshire,  111. 
Dairy      Brand-Harrlsburg     Dairy 

Products  Co.,  Harrlsburg,  111. 
DanvUle,  Producers  Dairy.  Dan- 

TUle,  111.  '• 


do 

Pastcorized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
...'-do 


Raw  milk 

do 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts (dairy  specialties). 

Raw  mUk 


.do. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, 
.-.do 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, 
^.-.do. 


X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (i>roduction).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (^production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production). 


X  (receiving    st*- 

tion). 
X  (plant) 


X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 
X 


X. 

X. 


X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


X    (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production). 


X  (plant) 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (plant) 


X  (plant). 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (plant) 


X  (plant). 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (reoeirlng  sta- 
tion). 

X 


X  (plant). 


X   (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X 


Percent  eomplianee 
rating 


Raw 

milk 


t2.0 

ia.7 

91.3 
03.0 
04.2 

80.0 

oa2 

80.0 
02.6 

ez3 

03.0 

8&5 

80.8 
014 
8S.0 
03.8 

80.8 

«&.« 
02.3 

88.3 

03.3 
01.8 

03.7 
01.4 

03.0 

oao 
oa8 

03.6 
Ofi.0 

oai 

0S.7 
03.7 
0L8 


Re-     Pas- 


eel  V- 
Ing 
sta- 
tion 


010 


teur- 
izinr 
plant 


00.0 


X  (plant).. 


0L2 
03.7 

03.7 

03.7 

08.7 

0S.7 

03.7 

oe.7 

03.7 
03.7 
03.7 
018 
03.7 
017 
03.8 

sac 


oao 

04.0 
0S.0 
01.0 
00.0 

0(L2 

OflbO 
06.2 

010 

o&o 

00.0 

06.0 

08.0 
08.0 
08.0 

oao 

80.0 

06.0 
98.0 

oao 

00.0 
08.8 


Pas- 
teur- 
ize<l 
milk 


En- 
force- 
ment 
rat- 
ing 


Rating 
•Ceocy 


06.0 
016 

03.7 

02.3 

01.4 

010 

910 
03.0 


02.0 

014 

07.6 

OIH 

08.0 
06.0 
08.2 
01.3 

80.3 

07.2 
Oft.0 


80.4 

07.0 
06.4 


loao 


loao 
loao 


07.0 
06.0 
06.0 

9ao 

07.0 
100.0 

910 

00.0 


9&.8 
010 
010 

oa2 

05.2 
08.6 

017 

97.2 


OLO 
0&.0 


100.0 

loao 


06.0 
88.0 


00.0 


loao 
loao 


0L3 
913 


07.0 
07.0 


loao 
loao 


06.0 
00.0 


016 
98.0 


07.0 
07.0 


06.2 
07.2 


012 
010 


sao 

010 
06.5 
01.0 

o&s 

0&6 

oas 

0S.6 

010 

010 

010 

015 

00.0 
04.5 
90.0 
02.0 

06.0 

010 
06.0 

915 

06.0 
06.0 

06.0 

97.3 

90.0 

010 

9*.0 

010 
010 

9ao 
oao 

96^0 
98L0 
010 

oao 
oao 
oao 
oao 
oao 
9ao 
oao 
oao 
9ao 
9ao 

910 

9ao 
9ao 
9ao 

010 


SMD 
8UD 

8HD 

8UD 

8HD 

SHD 

8HD 
SHD 

SHD 

BUD 

SHD 

SHD 

.''HD 
.'^ITD 
SHD 
8UD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

BED 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 


DMcofrAling 


June  19S8. 
May  16.  1061 

April  loaa 

July  la  1051 

April  1061 

Aug.  33.  I0S7. 

Mar.  1.  I«S7. 
Aug.  33,  10S7. 

Apr.  36.  I0S7. 

Not.  11  1057. 

Apr.  22,  1057. 

Apr.  34.  1961 

Jan.  II,  1067. 
May  30,  1051 
Jan.  11,  1067. 
June  l6.  195a 

Jane  21, 1067. 

Mar.  30.  195B. 
Nov.  15.  1967. 


June  17, 1957. 

3,1951 

30.  1957. 


tflr'''^- 


Jane  U,  1957. 

Apr.  10, 1957. 

Mar.  5,195a 

Mar.  19, 1061 

Not.  «,  10S7. 

Apr.  2,  1951 
Aug.  23,  1967. 

Feb.  35,  I0S7. 

June  13,  1967. 

Da 

Apr.  17,  lOai 

July  16,  1051 
June  13,  1967. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Not.  1, 1067. 
Jima  18, 1087. 

Da 
Dee.  11 1067. 

.18. 


#-'y~Vlk.T^^T»¥?OOTrf^1k.T  A  T        T»  V^rf-^Z-XT* -WX 


T  ¥rf"V¥  TfT? 


tM I.       w  ^ 
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Name  and  address  of  shipping 
station  or  plant 


iLXJNOis — continued 
Dean  .Milk  Co.,  Belvidere.  lU. 


Dean  .Milk  Co.,  Chemung  (P.  O.. 
Harvard)  III. 

Dean  Milk  Co.,  Huntley,  III 

Dean  Mil:.  Co.,  Rockford.  Ill 


Downlng's     Dairy.     Inc..     Rock 

Islund,  111. 
K<lw.ir<l!>ville  Cr^^mory  Co.,  Ed 

wunisville.  III. 
Klein  .Milk  Products  Co..  Chicago 

III. 
FairmoDt  Foods  Co..  Rock  Island, 

111. 
Hanson  Dairy  .San  Jose.  Ill 


Type  of  product 


Raw  milk. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, 
do. 


Raw  milk  cream,  and  skim. 


Hawthorn  Mellody  Farms  Dairy. 

4215  West  Cliirago  .K\e..  Chicago. 

Ill 
Hawthorn  Mello<ly  Farms  Dairy, 

4324  West  Chicago  Ave..  ChicHgo. 

111. 

Handing  Dairy,  Chicago.  Ill 

Huniling  Dairy,  I'eoione.  Ill 


Instant  Whip— Chicago.  Inc.,  Chl- 
cago.Ill 

Kraft  Foods  Co.,  Manllus,  III 

Kraft  Foods  Co.,  .Milledgevill«>,  Hi 

Kraml  Dairy,  Chicago,  lU 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
....do 


do. 
.do. 


Type  of  rating 


Area 


Individual 


X  (production) 


X  (production). 
X  (production  . 

X  (production). 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim;  jias 
teuriuxl  milk  .ind  milk  products. 

Piisteiirizcd  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts 

L...-do 


....do 

Raw  mUk. 


Pasteurlze<l  cream. 


Ludwig  Milk  Co^  200  .North  .«?i>rlng 

St.,  KIgin,  111. 
Ludwig   .Milk  Co.,  56  Water  St.. 

Elgin.  lU. 
Ludwig  Milk  Co..  Polo.  lU 


Meadowmoor  Dairies  (Oaymont 
I.al>urat(iri<>s)  Chlrago,  III. 

Midwest  Dairy  Prwlucts  Co.,  Cen- 
tnUia.  111. 

Muller  Plnehurst  Dairy,  Rockford. 
III. 

National  Cheew  Co.    Chicago.  III.. 

New  Era  Dairy,  Cartwnduie,  Hi.... 

Oatman  Brothers,  Inc.,  .San<lwich,  111. 

Peoria  Producers  Dairy,  Globe  St., 
Peoria,  III. 

Peoria  Producers  Dairy,  Univer- 
sity Ave  ,  Peoria.  III. 

Prairie  Farms  Creamery,  Carbon- 
dale.  III. 

Prairie  Farms  Creamery  Co.,  Car- 
lyle.  111. 

Prairie  Farm^  of  Southern  Illinois, 
OIney,  III. 

Pure  .Milk  Association,  Blooming- 
ton.  lU. 

Pure  Milk  Association,  Chicago,  111 

Pure  Milk  Association,  Hinckley. 

111. 
Pure  Milk  Aaaodation.  Kankakee, 

III. 
Pure  Milk  Association,  Lisle,  III.... 

Pure  MUk  Associatitn,  Pearl  City, 

111. 
Pure  Milk  Association,  Richmond. 

m. 

Quality  Milk  Association,  Mount 

Carroll.  III. 
Sealtest  Dairy,  Peoria,  Dl 


Raw  milk. 
, do.... 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
do 


.do. 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X(productlonK 
X  (production). 

X  (production). 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  |irod- 
uct-s  and  voghiirt. 

rasteurlzed  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X(  product  Ion). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X   (receiving  sta- 
tion;. 
X 

X  (plant) 

X   (receiving  sta- 

.  tion). 

X  (plant) 


Percent  compliance 
rating 


Raw 

milk 


Re- 
ceiv- 
ing 
sta- 
tion 


X  (plant) 

X  (plant; 

X 

X  (plant)_ 


X  (plant). 


X  (plant) 

X   (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


Super  Whip  Sales  Co..  Chicago,  111.. 
Tinley    Park    Dairy    Co.,    Tlnley 

Park,  111. 
United   .Milk   A   Ice   Cream   Co., 

Chicago  Heights,  ni. 
United  Milk  Products  Co.,  Garden 

Prairie.  III. 
Waterloo  Milk  Co.,  Inc.,  Waterloo, 

111. 
WUlow-Date  Dairy,  Antkxdi,  111 

INDUNA 

Aimone  Bros.,  Clinton,  Ind 

Alien  Dairy,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind...... 


Pa8teurize<l  sour  cream 

I'asteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  cream,  skim,  and  con- 
deased  skim. 

Raw  milk 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  mUk 


do. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  milk 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  milk 


Raw  milk. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim;  pas- 
teurized milk  and  nUlk  products. 
Raw  milk 


.do. 
.do. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Pu-steurlzed  cream 

Ptisteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do 


Raw  milk,  cream  and  »kim....„ 

Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 


X  (production). 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production). 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 


X   (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


X  (plant) 

X 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


X  (plant). 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (producticm). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 

X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 


X   (receiving  sta- 
tion). 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (plant  and  re- 
ceiving station). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X 


X  (plant). 

X  (plant). 
X 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X  (plant). 


X  (plant).... 
X  (plant).. _ 


93.7 

914 

03.7 
03.7 

0L2 

9LS 

93.7 

91.  i 

01.0 

03.7 

03.7 

017 
017 

017 

00.0 
03.7 

017 

017 

017 

03.7 

917 

95.fi 

90.3 

93.7 
01.0 

03.7 

91.8 

91.8 

9L0 

010 

917 

914 

017 

93.7 

917 

«17 

W.7 

017 

9L3 

9L8 

917 
9L9 

918 

017 

OLO 

017 

8L6 

oao 


08.0 


En- 

I  jforce- 

Pa.v  I  Pas-  Iment 
teur-  ;  teur- 


Izing 
plant 


100.0 


100. 0     96. 0 


ized 
milk 


rat- 
ing 


96.0 


05.0 


100.0 
100.0 


95.0 


94.0 
99.0 


910 
100.0 


94.0 
92.8 
96.0 
:X).0 
91.6 
09.0 

99.0 

94 

04 


100 
06 
96 


98.0 

09.0 

100.0 

010 
910 


010 


010 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

07.0 
100.0 

010 


loao 


95.8 


00.0 


1010 


100.0 

05.0 
07.0 

oao 


oao 

010 


06.6 


93  0 
93.0 
06.6 
90  6 
91.3 
97.2 

97.2 

93.9 

93.9 


97.9 
96.6 
916 


96.6 

97.2 

917 

06.6 
015 


06.6 


99.0     916 


95.0 


97.2 


07.0 


07.2 

94.6 
915 

919 


016 
916 


910 

96.0 

9«.0 
96.0 

OIC 

iC'.O 

96.0 

010 

00.0 

06.0 

06.0 

06.0 
06.0 

010 

910 
910 

91C 

910 

910 

06.0 

06.0 

95.0 

90.0 

96.0 
92.0 

910 

910 

910 

910 

oas 

813 

07.0 

910 

910 

910 

910 

010 

010 

010 

010 

96.0 
910 

910 

010 

910 

910 


Rating 
agency 


Date  of  rating 


019     80.0     610     SHD 
96.5     916     9L0     SHD 


SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

8HD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD... 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
Mis- 
souri 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 


June  13.  1967. 

June  11  ^961 

June  13.  1957. 
Do. 

July  16.  It58. 

Feb.  11, 1956. 

June  13, 1957. 

July  16.  1951 

Apr.  24,  1951 

May  6.  1957. 

Do. 

June  13,  1057. 
Da 

Da 

July  11 1051 
June  11 1957. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Sept.  17. 10S7. 

Apr.  10,  1957. 

Jane  13,  1957. 
June  25,  1967. 

June  13, 1957. 

Apr.  17, 1058. 

Do. 

Jane  25, 10S7. 

Oct.  11 1067. 

Oct.  11  1951 
Apr.  10, 10S7. 
Jane  18, 1087. 

Da 
Jane  13,  1067. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

July  1  1051 

Apr.  17, 1061 

June  13,  1957. 
Dec.  4,  1957. 

Dec.  5,  19S7. 

Jane  IS,  10S7. 

July  30,  10S7. 

Jane  13, 1087. 


May  1, 10(7. 
July  15.  I9S1 


1959 


nrwjnTi t: QCf oxr at    j> m^nn t\ 


xsr\T  Tci: 
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m 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Sanitation  compliance  ratings  of  interstate  milk  shippers,  Jan.  1,  1959 — Continued 


March  16 


Name  and  address  of  shipping 
station  or  plant 


INDIANA— continued 

Amnican  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  Erana- 
vlUo,  Ind. 

Beatrice  Foods  Co.  (Jersey  Cream- 
ery CoJ  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Borden  Co.,  Hammond,  lud 


Type  of  product 


Borden  Co.  (Indianapolis  Milk 
Division),  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Butler  Dairy  Co.,  K.R.  No.  4, 
Madison,  Ind. 

Central  Dairy,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 

Cloverleaf  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  Gary, 

Ind. 
Covalt  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  Muncle, 

lad. 
Dean  Milk  Co.,  Rochester,  Ind 


Dixie  Dairy  Co.,  Oary,  Ind 

Eskay  Dairy,  Fort  A\ayne,  Ind 

Oerber's  Central  Dairy,  Bluffton, 

Ind. 
Gceben    Milk    Condensine    Co., 

Ooehen,  Ind. 
Holland  Custard  A  lee  Crewn  Co., 

Holland,  Ind. 
Eoroe  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Roral 

Route  No.  3,  Berne,  Ind. 
Hundlnf  Dairy,  WeOsboro,  Ind... 

Indiana  Dairy  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, Muncle,  Ind. 

Kroger    Co.    Dairy,   Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Lookwell  Farm  Dairy,  Inc.,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Mutual    MUk    Co.,    Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National    MUk    Co.,    Inc.,   South 
Bend,  Ind. 

New   Paris  Creamery  Co.,  New 
Paris,  Ind. 

Pleasant  View  Dairy  Corp.,  High- 
land, Ind. 

Polk  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Prairie  View  Dairy  Co.,  Ea«t 
Chicago,  Ind. 

Pure  Sealed  Dairy,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Purity  Maid  Products  Co.,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 

Red  "73'*  Creamery,  Inc.,  Madi- 
son, Ind. 

Red  "73"  Creamery,  Inc.,  Union 
City,  Ind. 

Reddi-Wtp  Manufactortng,  Inc., 
of  Indiana,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Reliable  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  Plant 
No.  1,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Reliable    Dairy    Co.,    Inc.,    Plant 

No.  2,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Bpriggs     Dairy     Products,     Inc., 

Bloomingtoa,  Ind. 
Tip  Top  Creamery  Co.,  Vincennce, 

Vigo  Cooperative  Milk  Pro<lucer8 
Association,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Wayne  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, Inc.,  (Hoosier  Division), 
Bluflton,  Ind. 

Wayne  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Wayne  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Anderson  Erickson  Dairy  Co..  Dee 

Moines,  Iowa. 
Beatrice  Foods  Co..  CooncU  Bhifls, 

Iowa. 
Beatrice    Foods    Co.,    Dubuque, 

Iowa. 
Beatrice    Foods    0«.,    Ottumwa, 

Iowa. 
Brookside  Dairy   Oo^  Dubuque, 

Iowa. 
Burlington  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers AssodatloD,  Burlingtoa, 

Iowa. 
Carnation  Milk  Co..  Mason  City. 

Iowa. 
CaraatloB  0«^  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  pro<liirts. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 


Type  of  rating 


Area 


Raw  milk  and  skim;  pasteurised 
milk  and  milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do 

-...do 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  fskim 

Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 

milk  products. 
do . 


Raw  milk. 


Raw  milk,  pa.«teurlzed  milk,  and 
milk  pro<lucts. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

..-do 


.do. 
-do. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  pasteurized 
milk  and  milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


X  (production) 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production).. 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 


Individual 


X  (plant) 

X  (jilant) 

X  (plant 

X  (plant) 

X 


Percent  oomplianoe 
rating 


Raw 

mUk 


Re- 
oeiv- 

tng 
sta- 
tion 


X  (plant  and  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


X  (production). 
X  (pr(xliiction). 
X  (production). 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production) . 
X  (production). 
X  (production).. 
X  (pro<luctlon).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 


Raw  milk 


Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk  and 

milk  pro<lucts. 
Pasteurized  cretun........... 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
....do 


X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production) 


X  (plant). 
X 


X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X   (receiving  sta- 

tton). 
X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  

X 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X 


Raw  milk  and  cream;  pasteurized 
milk  and  milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk 


.do. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
acts. 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


....do 

—..do 

Raw  milk.. 


Pasteurised  milk  and  mflk  prod- 
ucts. 
^  


X  (production).. 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production).. 

X. 

X  (production).. 


X  (product  i<Hi).. 


X 

X i.. 

X  (plant) , 

X  (plant)........., 

X  (plant) 


X  (plant  and  sta- 
tion.) 
X  (plant) 


X  (plant). 


X... 
X... 


X. 

X  (plant).. 

X 

X 

X 

X- 


X.. 

X.. 


98.0 
S8.0 
91.6 
80.3 
ltt,7 
00.0 
91.  S 

9ao 

88.3 

91.5 
90.0 

goLO 

9L0 

9ao 

91.0 
0&7 
90.0 
80.3 
86l8 
8S.3 
91.4 

so.e 
9ao 

80.3 
9LS 
90lO 
OLO 
90. 0 
9B.S 

9ao 

9L4 
91.4 
92.0 
92.3 
88.8 
91.0 

9ao 
aa.9 

9X9 
OLO 
919 
•4.0 
90.8 
80.4 

97.0 
•i.S 


Pas- 
teur- 
izing 
plant 


Pae- 
teur- 
ized 
milk 


86.0 


99.U 


96iO 


100.0 


91.0 

98.0 

97.4 

90.0 

98.0 

8S.6 

97.3 

94.7 

97.0 

'.M.« 
90.8 

wa4 

94^0 
9S.0 


910 


98.0 
98.7 
97.0 
97.9 
9X8 

loao 

98.0 
97.7 
914 
910 
•1.0 


98.0 


(«) 
91.0 

98.0 


•8.0 


91.8 
88.0 
918 
918 
80.8 
90.9 


91.0 


98.8 

90.6 
910 
96.0 
100.0 
•10 


100.0 
N0.0 


91.8 

94.8 

98.4 

93.0 

94.3 

88.7 

95.3 

910 

98.8 

98.8 
91.2 
90.0 

•2.0 
9XU 


En- 

toroe- 
ment 
rat- 
ing 


98.S 

•13 
93.8 
9&0 
9X3 
9«l9 
98.3 
919 
08.4 
9X7 
•1.0 


9X8 
8010 
017 
08.7 
9a7 
91.4 


91.0 


918 

97.  S 
•10 
M.8 
•8.0 
•1.8 


•9.0 
98.4 


980 

910 

9X0 

96.0 

•XO 

91.0 

9X0 

93.0 

OSwO 

9X0 
91.0 
915 

97.  (. 

96kO 

•7.0 

9610 

910 

9&0 

9ao 

98.0 
91.0 

•ao 

9L6 
9&0 
9X0 
91.0 
08.0 
OLO 
9X0 
91.0 
91.0 
91.0 
97.0 
0X0 
87.0 
97.0 

•1.0 
•(LO 

98.6 
•4.0 
•8.0 
86.8 
•10 
•XO 

98.0 
90.0 


Rating 
agency 


8HD 

8HD 

SHD 

SlID 

SUD 

SHD 

8IID 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
8BD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

8HD 

SUD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

8HD._ 
8HD_ 
8HD_ 
8HD_ 
8HD.« 
8HD_, 

SHD... 
8HD.« 


Date  of  rating 


June  8,  1988. 

Apr.  24,  1998. 

Apr.  21  1987. 

Apr.  3,  1956. 

July  21.  I9S6L 

July  18,  1966. 

Apr.  24,  1987. 

May  29,  1988. 

Sept.  17,  19881 

Apr.  24.  1057. 
June  18.  I068L 
Jan.  17,  1967. 

Jan.  10, 1967. 

Feb.  IS,  1968. 

Oct.  17,  I968. 

June  U  1^87. 

May  20,  1966. 

Apr.  3.  1088. 

Dec.  8,  1067. 

Apr.  3. 1068. 

Nov.  r,  1957. 

Dee.  5. 1967. 

Mar.  26,  19S7. 
Apr.  3,  196& 
Apr.  24,  1967. 
June  19.  I96BL 
Oct.  16,  1«S7. 
Oct.  3, 1^67. 
July  3,  1»67. 
June  27, 1^88L 
Not.  27,  1957. 

Do. 
Jan.  10, 1*88, 
Oct.  1 1»67. 
Aug.  14, 1M& 
Oet.17.  U8B. 

Aof.  i.mi 
Apr.  K1«8L 

Jaty».M08. 
Jan.  23. 1988. 
June  19. 1981 
May  n,  1968. 
Jane  18.  lOOI. 
Apr.  17,  laeiL 

Mar.ai.l^e8. 
Jan.  •.  \9m. 
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Name  and  addrcM  of  iliippiog 
statfonor  plant 


IOWA— eontlnued 

Des  Moines  Coo[>rrittv«  jlasoete- 

tion.  Pp.s  Moim-s.  li>w(i. 
Duliii'iue  C<K)t>cnitive  Dairy,  Du- 

buqne,  lows. 
Eastern    Iowa   Cooperative   Dairy 

I'mdiiets,  C>dar  Kapids,  Inwa. 
Ea.'ti'rn   lnwa  Cooivrative  Dairy, 

MarVm,  Iowa. 
EslVrvllle  Coopemtlve  Creamery 

.\saocljtl<>a,  EsthrrrlUe.  Iowa. 
F.iirmont  Foods  Co.,  Sioui  City, 

Itjwa. 
Fannem     Coop<>rntlve     Creamery 

Avvclation,  CrrsfO,  Iowa. 
Farram       Mntatl      Coc[ieritlve 

("rennirry.  .''t»ux  Conli-r.  Iowa. 
Fort  Dodge  Croimery  Co..   Fort 

Dodce.  Iowa. 
Frr<Tn<'irr  Dairy  Co.,  Fort  Madi- 
son, Iowa, 
ni  Krrr  I>alry  Co.,  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
HIIMiIp  l>a!ry  r'o.,  Dubucjiie.  lows 
Illlnols^le«a   Dairy    Co..    Davan- 

t>ort.  Iowa. 
lowaoa  FaroM  Milk  Co..  Deiten- 

dorf,  low.i 

JonM  I>iirTro..  Corj^don,  Iowa 

KInnarU    Dairy    Co..    E-^tlirrvillp, 

Iowa. 
Linn     Coonty     Farmers     Mntasal 

CreaoMry  AaHKuition.  Cugiron, 

Iowa. 
Murxnoketa     Valley     Cooperative. 

.\rlini'ton.  lows 
MarsbaU  t;ounty  MUk  I>r0'lnevs 

.^ssocLition,  .Marsh.ilitow  n.  Iowa. 
Me<ld-0-Lane     Dairy     Prodtiets. 

Kpttonilorf.  Iowa. 
OaklMtd     Dairy    Co..    Duliaioe, 

Iowa. 
O'Brien  ConntT  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, RjinFiom.  Iowa. 
Oscnots  ('4ioM>aUvp  Creamery  As- 
sociation. Sibley,  Iowa, 
Peter'a^Dairy  Co..  Kooknk.  I 


Type  of  product 


Rawmlk.. 

....do 

....do 


—do „ _ 

Pasteurtz«d  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
....do _ 


Type  of  ratine 


Are* 


X  (production). 

X  (production) . 
X  (production). 

X  (production). 


Raw  milk. 


Pasteurised  mtft  and  milk  prod- 

urLs. 
...  .«io„ 


.do. 


do 

do 

(to 

d* 


""do:..".:::::::: ::: 

Raw  milk 


.do 

.do 


Pilloy  A  aeM.s  Dairy.  Frsak.  Sioai 

CItv,  Iowa. 
RoberU    Da*y    Co.     Sionx    City. 

Iowa. 
Rre  Dairy  C«..  Sioin  City,  low*. .. 
8anit.vy  Farmf  Dairy  Co..  C«-dar 

Rapns,  Iowa. 
Sanitary-    Farm   Dairie-,  CSinton. 

Iowa. 
8ua<hin     Dalrv   Co.     BurllnrTon. 

lowr. 
Tri-St8te»  Co-op  Dairy  Product. 

Kookuk.  Iowa. 
WutDnt  Vvas  Dairy  Co.    Water 

loo,  Iowa. 
WelU  Dairy  Co.,  Le  Mars,  lows... 
Whitahouee  Dairy  Co..   KMkvk, 

Iowa. 
Younjn    Dairy    Co..    Siau   Ciiy, 

Iowa. 

KAVSAS 

AllviM  Dairy  Co.,  Kaaaas  City, 

Kans. 
Arkansas  City  Cooperative  Milk 
Association,  Arkansas  City,  Kanai 


Bann«T  Dairy,  Fort  Scott,  Ksas 

HealTKe  Foods  Co.,  raraons.  Kans. 
Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  Inc.,  Topoka. 

Kans. 
Beatrice  Foods  C«.,  Wichita,  Kans.. 
HurkeU  Dairy.  Ooo^llaod.  Kans.... 
Central     Kansas     Coopfratlve 

Creamery  Aanciatioa,  Ulllsbaro, 

Kans. 
Fairmont  Foods  Co.,  Oonoordia, 

Kans. 
Falrmoat  Foods  Co..  Dodgs  City. 

Kans. 
Oardtav    Dairy.     Gvda    City. 

Kings  Dairy.  Uheral,  Kans 

Mej"r  l>airy,  Basehor,  Kans 

Meyer  Sanitary  Milk  C«_ 
City.  Kans. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
—  -da 

Raw  milk 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
....do 


do.--.- 

....da 

.-..do 


Raw  milk,  nastenrized  milk,  ?4id 
milk  pmiducts. 

r.istcu.-itod  milk  and  milk  prod- 
nets. 

-   ..do 


Individual 


X  (reoelvtaig  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X 


X  (plant). 

X _ 

X 

X 


X  (i>nx!uctian). 
X  0>roductiaa). 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


.da. 
.do. 


..do 


Raw  aUlk,  cream,  and  skim;  pas- 
tflurized  milk  and  lailk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do „ 


do.... 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do 


Pasteurised  mUk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  creaai  and  skim; 
pastoorised  mllk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

~:!do:~r"™::::i. """""! 

Pasteurlsad  milk  sod  milk  prod-   . 
nets.  I 


X  (pro<hiction). 

X  ^prtxluction). 

X  (production). 
X  (p  oductlon). 


X 

X 

X  (rOanti 

X  (jOant) „ 


Percent  oomplianoe 
rating 


Raw 
milk 


X 

X 

X 


X  freccivtng  sta- 
tion). 
X  Qtlanl) 


X 

X 


X  (production).. 


X 

X  (plant). 

X  (plant). 

X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


X 

X 

X. 

X.. 


X  (plant).. 

X 

X 


X-. 

X.. 
X.. 


X... 

X 

X 


X... 

X.. 


91.9 

91.8 

93.9 

9X5 

9X2 

90.0 

90.8 

96.3 

96l6 

87.6 

91.8 
91.8 
91.8 

0L5 

»4.0 
93.0 

9X0 

n.4 
gao 

0L5 
98.8 

017 
98.7 
90.2 

gao 

OQlO 
96L0 

aas 

912 

9L8 

9X0 

9(1.2 

919 
9L2 

9ao 

9X8 
9X4 


9a8 

9a8 

9X9 

M.2 
9X* 
93.4 


914 

9X4 
89.0 


80.6 
915 
96.7 


Re- 
wiv- 
ing 
sta- 
tion 


Pas- 
teur- 
izing 
plant 


Pas- 
teur- 
ized 
milk 


•7.0 

98.0 
100.0 
100.0 


9ao 


9X0 

M.0 
96.0 


oao 

OSLO 


97.8 
96.0 

97.0 

9G.8 

91.0 

91.0 
95.0 
96l8 

010 

97.  • 
910 


1010 
916 


•7.0 

99.5 

•BlO 
•OLO 

99.4 

9L0 

910 

96.8 

96.0 
918 

«18 
•17 


Il4 

toao 
9a9 

06.8 
97.7 
99.6 


918 

97.9 
919 


9L9 
99.0 
90.0 


95.4 
95.3 

96.8 

9&6 

90.0 

91.2 
93  9 
915 

95.8 

9&0 

93.7 


En- 
force- 
ment 
rat- 
ing 


•7.0 
•14 


•0l4 

•i: 

96.3 

•13 

•6.8 

•7.7 

91.2 

93.8 

910 

919 
913 

910 

•19 

919 


•5.8 
919 
97.5 

OS.  4 
96.0 
97.6 


•10 
910 
910 


9L0 
97.5 
96.2 


•15 

93.0 

92.4 

9X8 

910 

85.0 

93.6 

918 

•10 

0X0 

93.0 
93.0 
910 

910 

•3.8 

03.0 

9X4 

910 
OLt 
010 
910 
•18 
813 
•LO 
810 
8S.0 

810 

92.8 

9X5 

9X0 

•I.8 

•18 

M.3 
•LO 

810 


919 

918 


93.0 
97.7 
99.4 

90.0 
•18 

98.9 


912 
•7.0 
97.0 


Rating 
agwMy 


Date  of  ratins 


97.6 

99.3 
913 


SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SUD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 

BHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
aHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 


SHD 
SHD 


SHD 
SHD 
SHD 

SHD 
BHD 

SHD 


SHD 
SHD 
SHD 


SHD 
SHD 
SHD 


July  3,  I9S1 

June  19, 19^ 

Nor.  7, 1957. 

Oct.  11951 

Ang.  6, 1051 

Jane  10. 19si 

Dec.  1 1957. 

July  21 1951 

Aug.  21 1951 

Sept.  II,  1961 

Jnne  18.  19.SH. 
June  19,  19.S8. 
July  34, 1951 

Da. 

Mar.  17.  IftM. 
Ang.  6,  1951 

Oct.  24,  1957. 


Oct.  I,  1»G1 
Dee.  3,  1957. 

JolyX  19S1 

Jane  19,  1951 

Apr. »,  1«91 

Da. 

Aflg.  U,  1951 

Jane  12, 1951 

Jme  10,  1951 

Jane  12,  1961 
Oct.  8, 1951 

Aug.  7   1951 

Apr.  n.'l951 

Ang.  M,  I951 

JsB.  9,  1951 

Feb.  1  1061 
Aug.  II,  1961 

June  IX  1951 

Aog.  U,  lOSl 
Not.  13,  W67. 


Jan.  17,  1951 
Apr.  II,  1957. 
\Iay  23,  1951 

May  13.  1951 
Apr.  24.  lOM. 

Feb.  11,  1958. 


Mar.  L  19S7. 
Apr.  11, 1951 
Jan.  17, 1951 


May  29,  1951 

July  30,  1958. 
Ang.  13,  1951 


iL^A2 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Sanitation  compliance  ratings  of  interstate  milk  shippers,  Jan.  1,  1969 — Continued 


March  16 


Kaioe  and  address  of  shipping 
•utkm  or  plant 


Tn>«  of  product 


Type  of  rating 


X  A  N8  A*— continued 

Milk  Produoani  Marketing  Co., 
Kanaaa  Citr,  Kana. 

Kemaha  Cooperative  Creamery 
Assocliktioti,  Sa)>etha,  Kons. 

Neosho  Valley  Cooperative  Cream- 
ery AsaodatloD.  Erie.  Kans. 

Page  Milk  Co.,  Coffey ville.  Kans.. 

Puritan  Dairy,  PItUburg.  Kans.... 

Southwest  Milk  Producers  Aseo- 
elation.  Dodge  City.  Kana. 

Steffens  Dairy  Foods  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

Sunflower  Cooperative  Creamery 
Association,  Everest,  Kans. 

Weslde  Dairy,  Junction  City,  Kana. 

Wichita  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Wichita.  Kana. 

r«NTTJCKT 

Atkins  Dairy,   Oeorge,   Ilopkins- 

vlUe,  Ky. 
Border's  Pure  Milk  Co.,  Bowling 

Oreen,  Ky. 
Brown   Ice  Cream   A   Milk   Co., 

Bowling  Oreen,  Ky. 

Cloverleal  Dairy,  MaysvUlc,  Ky.... 
Cumberland  Dairies,  Inc.,  Monti- 
cello,  Ky. 
Dairy  Brand,  Mayfleld,  Ky 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim;  pas- 
teurlied  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 


.do. 


do 

do 

Raw  milk 

Raw  milk,  cream  and  skim;  pas- 
teurised milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 


Area 


Individual 


X. 
X. 


Percent  oomplianoe 
rating 


Raw 
milk 


Re-     Pas-  I  Pas- 
celv-    teur-  I  teur- 


Ing 
sta- 
tion 


do 

Raw  milk. 


Dean  MUk  Co.,  LoulsvlUe,  Ky 

Falls  City  Cooperative  Producers 
Association.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ideal  Pure  Milk  Co.,  Inc.,  Owens- 
boro,  Ky. 

Mldweat  Dairy  Products  Paducah, 
Ky, 

Model  Farms  Dairy.  Louisville, 
Ky. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
do 


.do 


do.„ 

-—do :::: 

Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk. 


Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk,  and 

milk  products. 
do 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  milk 


Ohio  Valley  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Russellvllle,  Ky. 
Oscar  Ewing,  Inc.,  LoulsvUle,  Ky..|  Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 


Princeton   Creamery   (Division 

Beatrice  Food),  Princeton,  Ky. 

Pure  Milk  Co.,  Fulton,  Ky 

Ryan  Milk  Co.,  Murray,  Ky 


X  (producticm). 

X  (production). 

do 

do 


X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X 


X 

V 


X 


X. 
X. 


X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


...do 

do.._..... 


Sealtest  Central  DlvUlon,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Sealtest  (Hlland  Dairies),  Na- 
tional Dalriee  Corp.,  Newport, 
Ky. 

Southern  Belle  Dairy  Co.,  Somer- 
8(>t,  Ky. 

U.O.  Milk  Co..  Miidlsonvllle.  Ky. 

Von  Allmon  Bros.,  Inc.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Walnut  OroTe  Diary,  Inc.,  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

MABTtAND 

Chestnut  Farms  Diary  Plant  No.  1. 

Frederick.  Md. 
Martin's  Dairy,  Olney.  Md 


.do. 


Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do 


.do. 


X  (production). 


X 

X 


X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (plant  and  sta- 
tion). 

X  (plant) 


X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 


X 

X  (plant). 

X 

X 

X 

X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


.do. 


Mount   Ararat   Forms,  Fori   Do- 

posit,  Md. 
Superior  Dairy.  Harcntown,  Md.. 

MICHIGAN 

Brookvalo  Dairy.  Ironwood,  Mich. 

Carney  Milk  ProducU  Co.,  Car- 
ney, .Mich. 

ronwlldated  Dairies  of  Michigan, 
Inc.,  nosHomor,  Mich. 

Onldeii  Producers  Dairy,  Bault  8t«. 
Murle.  .Mich. 

I(l«'!il  Dairy  Co..  Menominee,  Mich. 

MlihlitBn  Pro<iuoors  Dairy  Co.. 
Adrian,  Mich. 

M  A  .M  Produoen  Dairy.  Menom- 
inee, .Mich. 

Niitloiml  Dniry  ProducU  Corp.. 
Liuwlng.  Mlcti. 

Ontonngnn  Valley  Cooperative. 
Urucu  Crumlng,  Nlloh. 

Bee  foolnotoi  nt  end  of  table. 


....do......... 

...■do 

....do 


Raw  milk,  cream  and  ikim. 


Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Kuw  milk,  cream  ami  .iklni.  pns- 
teurlned  milk  and  milk  protlucts. 

Raw  milk,  poslourlwd  milk  luid 
milk  products. 


Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  milk ■. 


X  (production) 
X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 


xTplont)*."! 


X  (plant). 


Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
....do. 


..do...... 

..do . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


X  (production), 


X  (production), 


X  (production). 

'•••-■■••■■■••■••a 

X  (production). 


X  (production). 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


X.... 


sa.B 

M.4 

01.  S 

02.6 
0&7 
90:4 

03.0 

02.3 

89.4 
0S.O 


8&.3 

os.e 

80.8 

e&.e 

01.4 
01.0 
01.0 
BaL4 
08.0 
01.0 
0S.0 
01.0 
91.0 

n.i 

0S.4 

OLO 
80.5 

010 

014 

OLD 

oao 


izlng 
plant 


loao 


lOOiO 


(•) 


97.0 

010 

010 

010 
90.0 

010 

010 
010 


Ized 
milk 


En* 

foro»- 

ment 

rat- 

luf 


1010 
100.0 


010 
010 

oa.0 

010 

010 

91.0 
010 


013 

97.1 

914 

013 
97.0 


Rating 
ageooy 


010 
014 

oia 

OlS 
00.8 
97.0 


07.0     010 


017 
010 


97.0 
010 
0S.0 


1010 


93.7 
07.2 
94.S 

91.0 

S8.0 

03.0 
9L7 


00.0 
99.0 


8HO 


8HD 

8HD 

SfID 
8HD 
BUD 

SUD 


8HD 

8HD 
0H.O     SUD 


918 
913 
03.0 


X  (plant). 

X 

X  (plant). 
X 


X  (plant)... 


X  (plant). 
X 

X  (plant). 


OLO 
01.0 
Oil 

8L0 

010 

0L3 

04.0 

018 

00.8 
010 

OLO 

04.0 

114 


1010 


1010 


9S.8 
94.5 
910 
918 
910 
010 

97.  S 

016 

HO 

018 


010 
010 
05.0 

018 


94.3 
910 
94.8 
018 
013 
910 

014 

010 

HO 


i 


018 

M.0 

010 
1010 

010 

100.0 

014 


010 
010 
OlS 

018 


08.4 

08.4 

OlS 
07.0 

eie 

010 
017 


010 
07.8 
97.8 

817 
07.5 

918 

917 

917 

95.7 

99.0 

017 

917 

917 

915 

917 

010 

017 

010 

97.6 

910 
017 

917 

M.0 
010 

710 
•10 

010 

010 

018 

OLO 

010 
018 

010 

818 

018 


SHD 
BUD 
SUD 

SHD 

SHD 
SUD 
SUD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SUD 

BBD 

UBPHS 
U8PB8 
8BD 
SHD 

8DA 

8DAI 

SDA 

8DA 

SDA 
SDA> 

SDA 
SDA  I 
SDA 


Date  of  rating 


Aug.  IS,  IMl 

Mar.  13.  loai 

May  31 1981 

Feb.  31. 19IM. 
Apr.  1 1968. 
Apr.  II.  1981 

Apr.  31 1981 

Dee.  ft.  1987. 

Mar.  19.  lOfll 
Apr.  38,  1981 


8*pt.  31 19S7. 
'nly  23.  I9S7. 
Da 

July  1987. 
June  1961 

July  32. 1967, 

March  1961 

March  1908w 

May  1 1961 

July  19S7. 

March  lan. 

May  1  1961 

March  1951 

February  1967. 

August  1067. 

Feb.  8,  1961 

March  1961 

Oct.  11 1967. 

/•auary  19S7. 

Marotil061- 
Do. 

Mar.  6. 1061 

June  to,  ion. 

Got.  13. 1087. 

Jol.  11.1087. 

Nov.  7.  1081 

Sept.  3,  1087. 

May  18. 1061 

Oct.  11, 1067. 
Feb.  1  1061 

Oct.  11. 1087. 

Sept.  U,  1061 

Not.  36, 1967. 


1959 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Smniiatum  compliance  raUngt  of  intentmte  wtHk  $kipper$,  Jon.  1,  /d5P— Continued 


Niimc  and  aildrrtB  of  ahlpp.] 
sUtlon  or  plant 


mcHiOAN— continued 

PInr  .Moiint'iln  Dairy,  Iron  Itoun- 

lain.  MIeh. 
l!fi«<llng    Home    Dairy,    Reading, 

.Mtak. 
SaalofT  l'nlte<l  Datrles,  Inc.,  MIee, 

Mtab. 
Twin    rtirt*    Coojirratlve    Dairy, 

Ironwood,  Mirh. 
Vm-rttKHiland    Dairy   Coofterutlve, 

Crystal  Fulls.  .Mich. 

MlNNEaoTA 

Albert    I-e*    Cooprrallve    Crrnm- 

cry    Asauctatfen,     Albert     Lea. 

Minn. 
l{rmt<ljl     Cooperative    Creamery, 

BeialdU.MlBa. 
Benson       Dairy,       WorthlBKton, 

MUin. 
B.    A    W.    Dairy.    B  reck  car  l<  I  (re, 

Mtaa. 
Frr^ns      Dairy.      Fergus      Fails. 

.M  inn. 

Fir?*   Pi.«trlct   Association.   LHch 

flekt.  MtaiR. 
Foremnt   Dairtsa,   loo..   DuJutb. 

Mln^ 
Cloldon  Dairy  Co..  Aatln.  Minn... 
HI    Pvk    (iMrmapy    fwrm.    Urn* 

Wing,  Minn. 
I^nd    (J  Lakes   GrearaerlM.    Inc. 

St.  MIrhHrl,  Minn. 
Mania    IskuMi.    Inc.,     Stillwater, 

Minn. 

.Marifold    Datriea,    Inc.,    Austin. 

.Minn. 
MinnaaU    MUk    Co..    81    Paul, 

.Minn. 
Northl:in<l  Milk  A  Ice  Cream  Co.. 

MinnrapaUs.  Minn. 
Oak  Orove  Dairy.  .Sorwoo<l.  Minn. 
Ited      Oak      Orove      C«ag>erattv« 

Creamery    Association,    Austin, 

MkM. 
Kanitary  Farm  Dairies,  St.   Paul, 

Minn. 
Schroeder    Milk    Co..     8t.     Paul, 

Minn. 
Bupartv    Dairies    Inc    .Mtoaa- 

aiMha,  MIna. 
lain  C'lty  .Milk  Producern  Asso- 

daakw,  Varatngton.  MtaMt. 
Twin  CUT   Mllli   I'nMliicen  Asao- 

clutiaa.  MuuMsapoliv  .Mlaa. 
Iwin     Ports    Cootxriiilvi'     Dairy 

Aaoeiatkm.  Dukith.  Mlati 
/-alat>r's  Dairy,  Montrvl.li>o.  Kllnn.. 


Type  of  product 


Pastruriteii  milk  and  milk  prod- 
Mis. 

....do 

r 
....do 


Type  o' rating 


Area 


.do. 


Raw  milk,  pasteorlzed  milk  and 
nitlk  iiriiducts. 


Raw  milk,  rrpam.  and  Aim;  pas- 
u-orized  milk  and  nlik  prod- 
uct*. 

RawmUk 


Pa^teurizf-d  milk  and  milk  prod 

ucts. 
do „ 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim:  pa.v 
tearizv<l  milk  and  milk  proti- 
ni-ta. 

Raw  mUk „ 


X  (pnxlactlon) 
X  (production) 


Individual 


X , 

X 

X 

X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


PaateorfeKd  mflk 
■eta. 

...do 

do 


id  milk  prod- 


Raw  milk.  t>aKU'arfe»d  milk  and 
niOk  pro<lucl5. 

Haw  BiUk,  crvaai,  and  skim,  pas- 
tcurlziMl  milk  and  milk  prod- 
arts^ 

Pa5teurLzed  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

...do 


do. 

do. 

da. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


X  (production). 


X  (|H-o<inction).- 


X  (productiaii). 


X. 
X. 


X. 
X 


X  (plant). 


X 

X  Uitant). 


Rrtw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 
do „ 


MumuHirrt 


A  *  II  Dairy.  Co«|wratlve  Cream- 
rry  AraonaUon  l<<<e«lTlng  Kta- 
lion.  Ktarkvlllc.  Mi-i*. 

Horde*  Oc  RUozl.  Mia , 


Borden  Ca^  Jacka>n,  Ml 


liiirdea    Co.    U4>e>-lving    etatloa, 

T.vl«'r1own,  MIsi. 
Hrookhaven  Crwmery  (IMvlslonef 

t^ealtcM-Houthern    Dairies), 

Ilraokhaven.  MIm. 
Bush  Dairy.  Laurel,  Mise 


C'onlah  Dairies  Receiving  Station, 

ItarJehiint.  Mliei. 
Fn<t    Cintriki    Dairies    Renelvlng 

station  No.  1.  Nrwtim,  Mhia. 
Fast    Ceniral    I)«lrli«»    Ri>or>lvlng 

Htattnn  Ko.  3.  Newton,  Mln, 
Hiittleaburg    Creamery.    Ualtlea- 

hurv,  Miss. 
llotTie  Milk   ProducU  Co,.  Inc., 

Illloxi.  .Miss 
l.<Mikaann-Mkaelssii)pi    MUk    Pra- 

(liiclng    As.sorlntlon    (|»st<urlu- 

tiun  plant),  I'oplarvMla,  Miss. 
I.oulslitna-Nllsslsslppl    Milk    Pro- 

diirlnn      Association      (reoelving 

•tut Ion).  I'oplnrvllle.  Mlas. 
.Miti.'nolla      Creamery      Uecrivtng 

Hiatlon,  Magnolia, Mlas. 

8e4-  rootnutea  Ht  end  of  (nbli 


Pasteurlred  milk  und  rallk  prod- 
ucts. 
,.,..do. 


Raw  milk. 


Raw  niUk,  pnsteurkad  milk,  and 
niOk  prciducts. 

Raw  mttk,  cnitin  aiMl  skIm;  (tas- 
trorliad  milk  aad  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Haw  milk 


Haw  milk,  ereMn  and  skim. 


Raw  mm,  pa.steurlzod  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

....do ~ 


Raw  milk,  paalanrlud  mttk,  and 

uillk  products. 
....do._ .•..- 


Raw    nsMk,    cream,    pasteurised 
milk,  and  mITk  products. 

Raw  milk  and  orMm 


Raw  milk. 


X  (prodnctlon). 
X  (prodnctlon). 


X 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 


X. 

X. 

X. 
X. 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 


Percent  compliance 
rating 


Raw 

mUk 


X  (plant) 

X 


ttl.  0 
87.4 
01.0 
01.0 
OlS 

97.0 

03.0 
87.0 
03.0 
03.0 

oao 

915 

94.0 
«.0 

910 

910 

94.0 

95.0 

91.0 

K.O 
tM.0 

03.0 
92.0 
91.0 
OLO 
OLO 
810 
810 

014 

014 

010 

03.0 
03.6 

010 
019 

00.6 
00.6 
014 
US 
OLS 


Re- 

eefv- 
ing 
sta- 
tion 


Pas-     Pas- 


teur- 
izUiK 
plant 


100 

97 
(*> 


0A.2 
010 
010 
100.0 
07.9 


teur- 
Izi-d 
milk 


94.7 
01.7 
05.6 
97.3 
97.0 


En- 
foroe- 
mesU 
rat- 
ing 


Bating 


IX).  0     913 


08.0 
96.0 
010 


100 

(') 
(«) 


06.0 
06.0 

(♦) 


(') 

(«) 

C) 

07.0 

010 

05.0 


02.5 

loao 

910 
98.0 
010 

1010 

98.0 
K.0 
99.0 


00.3 
05.0 


9^0     93.3 


%.0 
97.0 
910 


94.0 


01.8 


010 


03.0 
02  0 


010 

08.0 
010 


100.0 


010 


010 

010 


91.8 

910 
910 

916 

913 

08.0 
V7.0 
04.3 
97.fi 


910 
06.3 
013 


08.0 
OS.G 


97.9 
100.0 


100.0 


n.7 
oxs 

910 


97.0 
010 


010 


010 
OLO 
016 


94,3 
84.  S 
89.0 
08.0 
93.0 


SDA  > 
8DA> 
SDA  > 
SHD 
SDA 


95.0     SIID 


9ao 

910 
910 


06.  0     94. 0 


93.0 

92.0 

93.0 
« 

910 

910 

03.0 

90.0 

93.0 

95.0 
9S.0 

03.0 
90.0 
03.0 
03.0 
03.0 
01.0 
04.0 

018 

OlS 

07.8 

010 
010 

00.3 
010 
07.0 
07.0 
010 
016 
97.6 

97.8 
00.0 


SIID 
SHD 

SDA  ' 
SDA  ' 

SHD 

SHD 

.<?HD 
SUD 

SHD 

SDA  > 

SHD 

SDAi 

SDA 

SHD 
&UU 

SHD 

.SIID 

SUD 

SIID 

SIID 

.«iDA  ' 

SDA 

SIID 

SilO 
SHD 

SUD 
RUD 

SHD 

snD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SIID 
8HD 

SHD 
SHD 


4303 


Date  of  ratine 


July  11  19A8. 
Sept.  12.  1981 
July  H  1051 
Jane  1 1067. 

Feb.  26  1951 

Oct.  21.  1967 

Jan.  22.  1957. 
-Vov.  7.  1957. 
July  24.  1951 
Do. 

July  24.  IP57. 

Nov.  26.  1957. 

Aug.  22,  I9.T7. 
Jan.  39.  1957. 

Apr.  M.  19.'>7. 

Feb.  26.  1951 

Aug.  22,  1957. 

Not.  U,  1951 

Apr.  12,  1957. 

Aup.  r.  19^7. 
Aug.  Zt.  11,57. 

.May  8.  1957. 

Do. 
June  5,  1067. 
Apr.  12.  1057. 

Do. 
May  15,  1951 
A|>r.  3.  1957. 

Mar.  13.  I9S7. 

Mar.  30.  1051 
May  39. 19.17. 

.May  7,  1957. 
ii<-pt.  18,  lO-'A, 

May  30,  1051 

Aug.  1,  lea. 

Apr  23,  1051 

Da 
May  11 1081 
Mar.  31 1001. 
Od  SO.  1063. 

D& 
May  10. 1987. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Sanitation  compliant  rating*  eif  intintatt  milk  thipptrt,  Jan,  /,  /PJ^— Contlmied 


March  16 


Nkino  itml  KililroM  of  «hlppin| 
Mathtn  or  plant 


M  iMiMirrt— oontinufd 
NfwmanOobb   Dairy,  Qulfport, 

MlM 

NmubM  Milk  ProduoMV  AmooU* 

lion,  Mkoon,  Mtw. 
rrrry  Crvamory  Co.  Reoelvlni  SU* 

tinii,  Rturkvlflc,  MlM. 
Prt  Ditlry  Product*  Co.,  Jackion, 

MlM. 

Pure  Cr«am«ry  Co.,  Laurel,  Mia... 

Southern  Ouemaey  Dalrle*,  Inc., 

ilemiuiflo,  Mlw. 
Bout  It    'I'pxiLi    Produoere   AHocIa* 

tton  Recelvlnc  Station,  Macnolla, 

MLis. 
Vance  Dairy,  Hattlesburg,  MIm.... 

Miasot;M 
Adams  Dairy,  Blue  Springs,  Mo... 

Adams  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

Almes  Diary,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Arc  Dairy  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Bailey  Farm  Dairy  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Ucaty  (Hy-KlaH)  Milk  Co.,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 
Chapman  Dairy,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Cloverleaf  Dairy,  Springfield,  Mo.. 


Typ*  0/  product 


Rtw  milk,  pMt«urlM(l  milk,  and 

milk  nroduots. 
Raw  milk 


.do. 


Coranunlty  Dairy,  Jojnlln,  Mo 

Country  Club  No.  1,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


Country  Club  No.  a.  Kansas  City, 

Mo, 
Golden  Red  Dairy  Co.,  It.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Oreene   County   Milk    Producers 

Assooliillon,  Mprliigflnld,  Mo. 
IlllunU  Dairy,  (iprluHntilil,  Mo...., 


Raw  milk,  cr«am  and  skim;  pas* 
teurlted  milk  and  milk  prod* 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  prnducts. 

Pasteurltcd  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk 


Typt  of  rating 


Art* 


•■■«••■••■...■«••. 


Raw  milk,  patttetirUed  milk,  and 
milk  products. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim;  pas- 
teurized, milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

.....do 


.do. 


.do. 


Raw  rotlk;  pastourUcd  milk  and 
milk  prcxlurts. 

Raw  milk,  cream  and  skim;  pas- 
teurized milk  and  milk  products. 

....do : 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
uct!). 

Raw  milk,  cream  and  ikim;  pas- 
teurized milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

'••*•""•■•■«•■••••■••••■•■«•«••■••«■ 

....do 


Raw  cream,  pasteurised  eream . . . 
Raw  milk,  eream  and  skim 


Major  Dairy  Co,,  Oiark,  Mo.. 

OMrk  Dairy  Cu„  ril.  Louis,  Mo.... 

PaMairs  Dairy  Co,,  iprliigfleld, 

)*«v*ly  Dairy  V»,,  Ht,  KomIh,  Mii... 

l*M<IU9ara  (^rtaiiinry  Vn„  (^altool, 

Mti, 
Pr«Mli(i<fn  rr«aiHi>ry  t*o.,   I.tiha* 

hiiii,  Mil. 
}*mi|iii<«r|i  (^maiMiify  (^a.,  ittrlni* 

Mill  Mti, 
Purt>  Milk  rrttduwrs  AMOOtallnii, 

Hiillnri  Mo,  _ 
gitalliy  hairy  Oo„  It.  LeuM,  Mo.. 

IUnknf  Dniry,  Bt,  T.nnlf,  M«....... 
(i<iM  Dairy,  llikviiton,  Me 

ManlUry  Milk  Produeen,  L«ha> 

nnn.  Mo, 
Banltnry  Milk  Produeers,  Moun* 

tain  (I rove.  Mo. 
BtundarU  Milk  Co.,  Aurora,  Mo.... 

Bt,  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Bt.  Louis  Dairy,  Versalll«i,  Mo.... 

Sunny  HlU  Dairy,  Cape  Girardeau 

Mo. 
Tucker  Dairy  Co..  Inc^  RoUa,  Mo.. 
Twentieth  Century  Foods,  Ava, 

Mo. 
Valtoy  Farms  Dairy.  St.  Louts,  Mo. 

Welaenbom  Dairy,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Western  Dairy,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Sec  footnotei  at  end  of  tnbl*. 


Raw  milk,  oream  and  skim;  pas* 
letirlied  milk  and  milk  |>rod< 

UClK, 

Raw  iiiilk 
aw  iiillk,  iTxttni  Itml  umiiii;  |ia»< 
MirlMHl  milk  nml  milk  iirmluols. 
PastmirUwl  uiilh  ami  milk  jirwl- 

lll'IS. 

ilttw  iiillli,  i^T^tm  w\>\  tliiMi;  |i)wt> 

li<itiliit«|  Millk  mill  tiiHk  |<rt)i|iit'lii, 

naw  milk,  Miwtiti  aiitl  shliit, ,  -.,„ 


Individual 


X 

X 

X 


X. 
X. 
X. 


X  (production).. 


X  (production).. 

X  (production). 
X  (prwluction). 
X  (production). 


X(pn)duotlon).. 


.(111. 


•  •■•iQOt 

...do. 


Maw  milk,  crmim,  and  skim,  nan* 
Wiiriwitimilkikhdmnk  tirtHlurls, 

J... till       ...     ....  ..., 

Pastruriied  milk  and  milk  pruU* 
ilrl«, 

Raw  milk.... 


.do 


Raw  milk,  orfam,  and  ikim. 


Raw  milk,  crenm  and  skim,  pas* 

teurlted  milk  and  milk  products. 

Raw  milk 


Raw  milk,  pnotctirlted  milk  and 
milk  products. 
rfft  * 

Raw  milk. •.••■••••••••  ■•....••... 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Row  milk,  cream,  and  skim,  pas- 
teurized milk  and  milk  products. 

do 


X  (plant). 


X  (plant). 

X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


X 

X 

X 


^^  ••■«■•■•••■•«•■• < 

V 

*%• •••••«••«•■••••) 

X , 

X  (plant) 


XViVwluetioiiV.! 


X  (|tr<M)Hii||<in)., 


X  (produi'tmit) 
X(prfl«lurUnn). 

■•••••••••••••■•I 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production). 


5 


t»»««attt««asait 

(piMit)... 


X  (|>lanO. 
X......... 

X......... 

X 

X.... 

X  (plant). 


i 


(plant). 


X  (rfoelvlnt  ita* 

tinn). 
X  (plant) , 


X  (receiving    ita- 

tion), 
X ; 


X  (plant).. 

X 

X 


Percrnl  comiillanoe 
ruling 


Raw 

milk 


91,  • 
N.0 

m 

M.8 

0A.4 
«3.6 
80.0 

•IS 

oao 

03.0 

oao 

03.0 
03.0 

SLO 

n.0 

01. 0 
•8.0 

•3.0 

•a.7 

00.0 
•3.0 
•8.0 
•1.0 

•ao 
•lu 

•1.0 
11.0 
•1,0 
81.0 
•10 
•l.n 
lio 

NO 
•iO 

11.0 

•1.0 

08.0 

88.0 

oa.0 

8010 

88.9 

910 

•a.0 
eaio 

•LO 


Re* 

celv- 
Inu 
St  a* 
tlon 


00.0 
90.0 


Pas*  Pan- 
teur-  '  teur- 
lilng    Iiim| 


plant 


07.8 


ruUk 


•a.8 


loao'  08.0 


00.0 
08.0 


loao 


04.0 


loao 


01.0 


00.U 
00.0 

loao 

00.0 
08.U 

o&o 
loao 

•0.0 
•8.0 

100.0 

luao 
loao 
loao 


luao 


loau 
•lu 
ioao 

•4,0 


•10 
•10 
810 


•10 


loao 


I0U.0 

••4.'6' 

100,0 
MHO 


07.0 
•0.0 


02.0 


9«.0 

00.0 

OA.A 
•6.0 
•8.0 

•18 

•8.0 

0&.S 

•13 

•7.8 

OAO 

90.0 
•7,0 


10  0 

•a,o 

••.0 


810 


•10 
010 

•10 
010 
010 


•7,0 
•7,0 

•r.u 


m 

MO 
•7.8 


•10 


010 
SIO 

•13 
•10 
MLS 


Kn* 


menl 
rat* 
Ing 


•Ift 
•7.A 
•18 
•7.8 

00.3 
•10 
010 

010 

03.0 

81ft 

02.0 
Olfl 
0H.S 

•IS 

•IS 

•3.0 

010 

OA.0 

oxu 

03.0 
•II 

MkO 


Rating 
ageaoy 


HID 
SttD 
811 D 
BUD 

8HD 
8BD 
8HD 

8HD 

811 D 
SHI) 

sni) 

BHD 
BUD 

BHD 

8HD 

BHD 

BHD 

SRD 

HMD 

BKD 
BHD 
BHD 


Data  o(  rating 


Mar,  98,  ton 
Mar.  14,  19&I. 
Mar.  It.  im. 
Mar.  10. 1081 

May  16, 1^81 

Jan.  7, 1»87. 
May  10, 1067. 

May  10,  loai 

June  II.  I«81 

Oct.  2. 1^87. 

Junell,  I^ai 
Oct.  2, 1067. 
Oct.  2.  1067. 

Apr.  14.  l^Ol 

Do. 

Jnoe  II.  1081 

May  13,  l^Sl 


Peb.  4.  l^Oa. 
June  11.  I 


•10 

BHD 

811 
811 

Sill! 

•10 

BHD 

HI 

HID 

811 

BHD 

811 

BHD 

•10 

BiiD 

•10 

BMU 

811 

BltD 

•11 

HO 

SIIB 

•11 

BUD 

811 

BBO 

•11 

BUD 

811 

BUD 

818 

BHD 

87.1 

BHD 

87.6 
W.S 

SHD 
BHD 

•16 

SHD 

016 

SHD 

OlS 

SHD 

Da 
0«t.  1  IB87, 
May  II  I^M, 

Do, 

Nov,  II  !••?, 
OM.  iTMir, 

May  II  \U», 

Ool,  I,  IMf, 

Nov.  II  IMlf, 

Nov,  II  !••?, 

MayllltH 

iUBOll.l^Mi 

o««.iiNr. 

Da, 
rob,  11, 1»A1 

Nov.  II,  mt 

Nov,  II  \WI. 

Oct  11  mr. 

Oct  8, 1^87. 

Oet.  10,  \W. 

Bopt.  88, 1861 

Nov.  18, 1881 
Nov.  !•.  1SB7. 

Oet.  3. 1^67. 

Apr.  U.  i^ai 

Da 


1959 
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SnnUahon  rompliane0  ratingi  of  inlertlali  milk  tkipptrt,  Jan.  1,  /WP— Continued 
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Namv  and  itdilrM*  ofiililpping 
Stat  tun  ur  plant 


MONTANA 

tlllllnn  Dairy,  nillings,  Mont 

(Jallatin    Ooniwratltre    ('rpamery, 
,  Moni 


Inc.,     lloM'tnan, 


Ho««>man 
Kenxli-r     Dairy 

Mont, 

.S>««'ii  Dairy,  UllllnM,  Mont     

Tliompson's  Dairy,  Billings,  .Mont. 

MBRaAMKA 

Alainllo  Dairy,  Omaha.  .\ehr 

,^VIlrl^.^ka     Dairy     I'nxlurtjt     Co.. 

Ilol'lrcp',  .Nehr. 
Hii»«rl<  Dairy  Co..  Omiilm,  SrUr . 
Suf'-way  Mton-a,  Inr..  iiillk  Urpart- 

meni,  Omaha.  .Sciir. 

MBVADA 

Andenon  Dairy,  !,dw  Vefas,  .\ev... 
Clark's  Dairy,  Lm  VeKits,  .\ev 

KOMTB  CAaoLIN* 

Blltmore  Dairy.  Aslieville.  .N.C... 

Hiltmor«  Dslry  Farm*.  Cluirlotte. 

.SO. 

Horden  Co..  Hlch  Point.  .S.C 

Carolina  Diilry.  Sdell.y.  N  C 

CoblH    Mtttry    C(M>|irrativt>.    Ine.. 

I^tinston.  .N  C. 
Cumin<rlati.|  Oairy  Pro«lui-t«.  Fay- 

eltevlllr,  .S.C. 
Durhun  Dairy  Prcxlut-K,  Durham, 

N.C. 
Farm4<r*  Ci»-Op.  rhar|„it,.,  \  c 
Karmeri  Cuii|Mw»ii\e  Dairy,  Win- 

stoii-Salrni.  .\.C 
KfaiMiiiKi  DaltlfM,  Cliarlolio,  .S.C 
Gardner's  Dulry,    Itorky    Mount, 

N  C. 
Ouiirc^d  Dairy,  (»ri>en«tioro,  N  ('. 
Ilunler'i  Dairy.  Charlolle,  S'.tV.. 
Kajnila    Daiiy    ('o<>|ii  riiiiv«<,    |ne. 

lleMdervulivillx,  S  (' 
Umm  Dain<»,   KiMiuike   KmpkU, 


T>-|)e  of  prmlui-i 


Pasleurliwl  milk  and  milk  prud* 

IH'li. 
...do.    

....do 


....do.. 
....do.. 


•do. 
.do. 


TyiM  of  rating 


Araa 


.--do 


Raw  milk  and  cream. 


Raw  milk,  rrciim  an>l  xkim:  |m«- 
It-unzed  milk  uud  milk  |irodu(U. 


X  (|>rodiictlon).. 

X  ( prod uet loll).. 

X  (pr<Nluctlani.. 

X  (production).. 
X  ((truductlon).. 

X  (production) . 


Individual 


Percent  comiillHnce 
rating 


Raw 

milk 


X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 


.do. 
.do. 


jl^ Meadow  Kami*,  Duiluint, 
M«£'Milk  A  lup  CrwMii  Co,,  Now 
IVI  lialry  I'roilui'ia,  (lr«H<iiai«irii, 


ulip'l*  I'm  ,  V^HiMi>«' 


ivt   laity  I'ri 
.  vlllaJ^C. 


.«lo. 
.dj. 

.do. 


.do. 


.do 

.do. 

•  do 

.do 


.do 


.*...*•..••*.. 


I'ljH*  Male  I'rwiittri)  (*«i ,  K^iiisli, 

.SI" 
Muwaii  CrvaMiHiri  Maltahut^   N<C 

/ 

fiiMlllieMI  Dnirie* 

Aflll'Slll»>,       N      C : 

rilrtHnllr.  St!. 

WlliMoH'fiii 


»«tiiifli*  Dairy  llaMr.tila  N.C...,. 
fiita-tior  liiiiiteii,  i>iiiliHi«lll<<,  SA\ 
NViiym-  Dairy  CwtiN'tiitlVf  lltiids- 

Itorti,  N.C, 
Wliite'd   |(v  Cream   A    Milk   Co 

(•liM«ion  o(  Moiiiliorn    Ditirlcp), 

VViiminpion.  \  <V 
Va<tkiti     Vttlley     Dairy     Co-u|>, 

WllkMboru.  .S\C. 

Nnarn  Dakota 

Hiunes   County   Co-op  Cn<ainery 

Co.,  Vull.y  (Mt>.  .S.  Duk. 
"Iridgemiin  Creiunerv  (dlviolon  o( 
I.uikI    O'l.akt'Mi.    (irand    Fork*, 


Uridcetniin  rn-amerleji  (dlvl.^ion  of 

Land  0'l.akeii),  .Minot,  .S,  Dak. 
Can  Clay  Cr«Mimer>,  Inc.,  Kiirgo, 

.S    Dak. 
K.i|Uiiy  In  Ion  Cooiierallvc  Cream 

i-ry.  Inc.,  lammtown,  N.  Dak. 
Kort>nio»i  Dal/iefl.  Inc..  Jani<»itawn, 

.S    Dak. 
l.induli'  Ci(«tunory  Co.,  Walipeton, 

.N    Dak, 
Mm  u'.M)i«  Dairy  Co.,  Qrand  Forks, 

.N.  Dak. 
VeRcn  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  Bismarck, 

.\.  D.Ik.  I 

See  footnote*  at  end  of  Inble. 


..do. 

..ilo. 

..4o„ 
do,, 
tlu, 
dH 


K'tw  iMiik,  t'^>nm  and  nkii 
ii'iiiiiitl  iiiilk  mill  Hiilk 


III,  I'rty 

lllll'l 


dn 


')(n«  Millk  niii|  i-M>iiii'ii  |m«ieiiri*iNi 

Iiiilk  ami  Iiiilk  prmluits, 
•....'10  ..•.■.««■.......■........... 

.....'lo............. ................ 

.....UO.  ............................ 

I'a^iMirlrixl  tnltk  ami  mitk  |>rod> 

U('t« 

Itiiw  milk,  I'h-iim  ami  «klnii 
|MWiteiiiiti>d  milk  and  milk 
|ir<Mlu('t«. 


Knw  milk;  |>aiit4>uriBeil  milk  and 

milk  |>r<Mlii(i<, 
l'a.«leurl(e<l  milk 


Pa«teurlze<l  milk  and  milk  prml- 

uciii. 
Hnw  milk:  pa<teurl8e<l  milk  and 

milk  profliicLx. 
Raw  milk  and  cream;  pa.4leurlzed 

milk  and  milk  |>roduets. 
....do 


Pa-tteurizcd  milk  and  milk  i  rod- 

uet.s 
....do 


.do. 


X  (|>ro<lurtlon). 
X  (jtrodiirtiun;. 


X  (firoduction).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (production).. 

X  (i>rodiiction).. 
X   (pro'lucllon) 
X  (|iro<tuctlon). 

X  (production) 

X  (pro<liK'tlon). 

X  (|iro<liicllon) 
X   ((iroduetlonK 

.\  (protliicilon 
.\  (|iiodiU'tioni. 

X  (production* 
X  ipriHluctloii).. 
X  'p'"<luctiun).. 

X  (iH'iidut'tlun).. 

.X  iltriMluelliUII.. 

X  i|irtMhiell<tiii 

X  iiirmliivlliMi). 

X  i|i|iH|i|rl|iMil 

X  l|l|)M|ltl'lllt||l, 


X  (plant). 


X  f plant)... 
X  iplunt)... 


X  (receiving    sta- 
tion). 


X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


X  (plant) 

X  (plant I      

X  (plant  and  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


X  (plant).. 

X  (plant).. 
X  (Haut).. 

.X  (plant)  .. 
X  (plant)., 


X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plitnt) 


814 

•10 

80.0 

M.4 
86,4 


03.0 
84.0 

D2.0 
W2.0 


05.0 
01.  S 


00.0 

03.0 

02.0 
02.3 
01.  S 

00.4 

03.7 

03.0 
00.0 

08.U 
08.6 

03  0 
08,  U 

04  0 

01.  A 


He- 

cplv- 
iim 
•Ilk' 
tlun 


02.0 


07.0 


X  (jilann... 011,7 

X  ipiitni), ...,.,,  0)1  0 

X  (Hani),.,,..,..  Otfu 

K  iplallll ..,  OMk 

X  i|ili(Hi  ami  UN  m,1 
ivwrn  mhihmii, 

X. ...... ..........  88,4 


(|irti')iii<iitmi 
ii)i(i<  iii'iitmi 

(jiDillli'llillll 


X  (phKliii'iiiih).. 

X  Hhxliiellon).. 

X  iiirtMliK'iiuti).. 

X  ipriMlucilHM).. 


lii; 


iittU.. ....... 

anil......... 

iiitll. ........ 


X  (pnhl).. 

X  ililaiill. ........ 

X  (pliUll). ........ 


KM  II 


Wt.fl 
M,ll 
Mid 


X  (pinni). 
X 


X 

X 

X 

X..... 

X 

X 


01,6 

a 


11,  a 
ii,e 

03.8 


•in 


it ■ a  a  a 
to  084  k 

a  a  k  a  a  . 
a  a  «  a  a  ■ 
«  a  aa  Ok 


•18 


01.0 

80.0 

00.0 

08.0 

03.0 

06.0 

03.0 

010 

Pas- 

leitr- 
Ulng 
plant 


•6.0 
03.0 

01.  u 

01.0 
80. 8 


00.0 
06.0 

03.0 
06.0 


02.3 


04.0 

07.0 

0«.0 
0H.O 
03.0 

0A.0 

OAO 

01  0 
03.0 

04.0 
04.0 

(NVO 

on.u 

04.  ■ 
06.  U 

ttk.O 

UH.O 
01  u 
OtlH 

•r,T 

S.N 
II 
,« 

iw.n 
ii«k,  II 
0^T 

0A,O 
•6.1 

04.0 
01,0 

03.0 
00.0 
01.0 
02.0 
86.0 
07.0 
06.0 


Pas- 

teur- 
lie<l 
milk 


Rn> 


•1.8 
oao 

80,8 

MO 

88.3 


07.0 
01.0 

MO 
04.0 


03.0 


02.7 

05.0 

04.7 
0A.O 
03.4 

04.0 

04.3 

01.0 
03.3 

03.  fl 
03.8 

04  7 
06.(1 
04.7 

03  K 
IMi.U 

00  I 

01  N 
0111 
MA  k 
ON  8 

•4  M 
0A.li 
04.11 

04.6 
04.  n 

04,1 

04,8 
04,1 


•4,3 
01,0 

81.0 
06.0 
01.0 
02.0 
07.0 

no 

•16 


inent 

ritt* 

lit* 


•6,0 
00,0 

•a 

N6.0 
86.0 


04.0 
03.0 

04.0 
04.0 


06.0 
01.0 


04.0 

04.0 

04.0 
01.5 
04  6 

03.0 

06.0 

04.0 
0U.O 

04.0 

03  0 

04  0 
04.11 
08.7 

01  0 

Oil.  (I 

07  6 

04,0 

IMI  « 

01  11 


Rating 
agency 


Date  of  ratini 


LBRi 

LHRi 

LBBi 

LHRi 
L8BI 


8UD 
SHD 

SHD 
8liD 


SHD 
SHD 


SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

HHD 
SHD 

SHD 
dllD 

HUD 
NMD 
NIID 

KIID 

MUD 

NIID 

MHD 

NIID 

NIID 


Will 

04  It 
04  II 

011  11 

Hill* 

«      t 

N      i 

HIS 

04,0 

Kj     » 
K       » 
Hi    ) 

00,  n 

HIID 

04,8 

HUD 

07,0 

SHD 

04.0 

8UD 

77.0 

SHD 

01,6 

SHD 

07.  (> 

SHD 

07.0 

SilD 

06." 

SHD 

05.0 

SUD 

06.0 

SHD 

May  in,  losr. 

May  14,  1067. 

Do. 

May  10,  1067. 
Do. 


Jan.  33. 1068. 
Jan.  8,  1057. 

Jan.  33.  1051 
Do. 


Aug.  4.  10,M 
May  1057. 


Feb.  38. 1051 

Mar.  7,  1051 

June  18, 1051 
Oct.  11,  1058. 
Feb.  7,  1058. 

Mar.  38, 1058. 

Apr.  33,  1061 

Mar.  7,  1068. 
Fib.  33,  1067. 

Mar.  7,  1061 
Fell.  37,  1068. 

June  18,  1068. 
Mar.  7,  1068, 
Oet.  »U,  1068, 

Sept,  18,  1067. 

A|tr,  W,  I0«H, 
Aug,  10,  loir, 
i\tW  IN,  l»Nt, 

Mnr.  it,  I0M, 
JaH.  tf?<  lUM, 
Jiiiiv  18  l»ir. 

ffh,  W,  I  MM. 

&'5.». 

July  10, 1067, 
July  I,  l0Aa, 
Jan,  it,  1068, 

Apr,  ai,  1068, 


May  a,  1 061 

July  7, 1061 
Aug,  N,  1067, 

Jan.  0, 1087. 
Mar.  14, 1067. 
May  30, 1061 
May  21,  1058. 
Julyul  1051 
Dec  3. 1061 
May  16,  1068. 
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March  16 


Name  and  addmi  o/  shipping 
■tetioD  or  ptamt 


OHIO 

Bubooik  Dairy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
B«atrlc«  Food  Co.  (Meadowgold), 

Lima,  Ohio. 

Bel- Park  Dairy,  Belpre,  Ohio 

Borden  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

BrouKhton's    Farm    Dairy,    Inc., 

MarlctU,  Ohio. 

Cedar    Hills    Farms,    Cincinnati; 

Ohio. 
Coilendcr  Dairy,  Edgerton,  Ohio.. 
Coshocton  Dairy  Cooperative  Co., 

R.F.D  No.  S,  Newcomerstown, 

Obto. 
Crystal  Dairy  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


Defiance     Milk     Products     Co., 

Deflanoe,  Ohio. 
French     Bauer    Co.,     Cineinnatl, 

Ohio. 

French  Bauer,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Ideal  Milk  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.. 

Krofrer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I,awson  Dairy,  Wlieelersburn,  Ohio. 
Unton  Dairy,   Inc.,   Wilmington, 

Ohio. 

I^undy't  Dairy,  Edgerton.  Ohio 

Miami    Valley     Milk    Producers 

Association,  Orecnvllle,  Ohio. 
Orrvllle  .Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Orr- 

TlUe,  Ohio. 

Pet  Milk  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio 

Pickaway  Dairy  Cooperntive  .\ssq- 

ciatlon.  Inc.,  CircleviUe,  Ohio. 
Sealtest  Central  Division,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Sealtest    Central    Dlvislon-Frccht- 

llng,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Belect  Dairy,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.... 

Sweniter  Dairy,  Hlllsboro,  Ohio 

United  Dairy  Co.,  Watorford,  Ohio 


Type  of  product 


United  Dairy  Farmers,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Wayne    Cooperative    Milk    Pro- 

dooers.   Inc.    (Dairymen's  Dlri- 

aion),  Ceveland,  Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.... 


Carnation  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla 

out  Kdge  Dairy,  Nomuo,  Okla... 
Gold  Spot  Dairy.  Enid.  Okla 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  products. 
do 


and    skim; 
and     milk 


do 

do 

Raw    milk,    cream 

pasteurized     milk 

products. 
Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod 

nets. 

do 

Raw  milk 


Raw  milk,  cream  and  skim; 
pasteurized  milk  and  milk 
products. 

Raw  milk  and  cream;  pasteurized 
milk  and  milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do. 
.do. 


Raw  milk;  pasteurized  milk  and 
milk  products. 

Raw  milk  and  cream 

Raw  milk 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
do 


.do., 
-do.. 


Raw  milk,  crt^am  and  skim;  pas- 
teurlze<l  milk  and  milk  products. 

Pasteurlze<l  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  creum  and  skim;  pas- 
teurized milk  and  milk  products. 


Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk,  and 

milk  products. 
....do 


Type  of  rating 


Aiw 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 

X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production). 

X  (production). 

X  (production). 
X  (i>ro<liiPtlon). 
X  (production). 
X  (production). 


Individ  ua. 


X 

X  (i>lant). 


X 

X  (plant).... 
X 


X  (plant  and  sta- 
tion). 

X  (plant) 

X 


Percent  oompllanoe 
rating 


Raw 
milk 


X  (plant) 

X  (plant  anfl  stv 
tion). 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X 


X  (production).. 


X  (production). 


X  (production).. 


Johnson  Dairy,  Norman,  Okla 

Kelley  Creamery,  Elk  City.  Okla.. 

Mendonca  Dairy.  McCloud.  Okla. 

Pure    Milk    Association.    Eastern 

Oklahoma,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Steffens  Dairy,  Shawnee.  Okla... 

OKEGON 

Cloycr  Lawn  DaiiT',  Nyasa.  Orcg 
Lucerne     Milk     (To.,     Portland, 
Oreg. 

rCNNSTLVANIA 

Arthur's  Dairy,   Waynesboro,   Pa. 

Foremost    Dairies,    Inc.,    Benton, 

Pa. 
Foremoat     Dairies,    Inc.,    Boiling 

Hprings,  Pa. 
Foremost  Dairlce,  Inc.,  Dushore, 

Pa 
Foremoat   Dairies.    Inc..   LeRays 

ville.  Pa. 
Foremost     Dairies      Inc.,     York 

Springs,  Pa. 

Ilnvey-Stanter  Co.,  Cleona,  Pa 

Hovey-Stiwiter  A  Co.,  Inc..  Oreen- 

rustlo,  I'a. 
l4Uir>i!iter  Milk  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa... 
Ijuica.stcr  .Milk  Co.,  Lan«ister,  Pa. 
Luncustor  Milk  Co.,  Llttlestown. 

I'a. 
I'cnn  Dairies.  Inc..  York,  Pa 


Penn  Dairies,  Inc..  Lancaster.  Pa.. 

Qiialliy  and  Service,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 
gim'n    City    Cooperative    Dairy, 
Mryersdalc,  Pa. 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Raw  milk;  pasteurised  milk 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  miik;  pasteurized  milk 

Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  pro<lucts. 

Raw  miik 


Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  products. 


do. 


Raw  milk  and  creiam,  pasteurized 
milk,  and  milk  |>roducts. 


Raw  milk,  pnsteurlicd  milk,  and 

milk  products. 
Raw  milk 


.do. 


Raw  mUk  cream,  and  skim. 

Raw  milk 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


. do 

....do 

-...do 


Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

do 

Raw  milk 

.—do 


X  (production). 


X  (plant). 
X 


X. 

X. 


X  (plant  and  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X  (plant) , 

X 

X 


X.... 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X. 
X. 
X. 


X 

X  (plant). 


X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 
X. 

X- 
X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 
X. 


01.0 

n.0 

ULO 
»1.8 
U.0 


Oft.3 

MO 
88.0 


•xo 

85.4 

00.2 

n.0 

0L8 

0A.3 
01.8 
8&.S 

88.0 
88.0 

00.4 

9X3 

83.5 

S«l3 

80.4 

01.8 
87.0 
84.0 

08.7 
013 


OSLO 

01.5 
MiO 

03.7 

9».ti 
03.8 

08.4 

05.3 

oao 


80.5 
80.0 


88.8 

oa7 

88.0 

00.0 

80.0 

03.0 

00.0 
00.0 

04.0 
00.4 
OLD 

•1.5 

01.  e 

00.0 
0L3 


Re- 
ceiv- 
ing 
sU- 
tion 


Oft.0 


100.0 


O&O 


00.0 


08.0 

05.0 
06.0 

06.0 


05.0 


06.0 


loao 

100.0 
06.0 
06.0 

e&o 

06.0 
07.0 

100.0 
07.0 
06.0 


01.0 

oao 


Pas- 
teur- 
izing 
plant 


05.0 
•6.0 

•6.0 
07.0 
OLD 


00.0 

oao 


•4.0 

•2.0 

•6.0 

00.5 
03.0 
08.0 
03.0 
00.0 

•8.0 
02.0 

06.0 


05.0 

•2.0 

83.0 
83.0 
86.0 

05.0 
00.4 


U8.() 

07.0 
08.0 

08.  U 

07.0 

u&o 

OB.  4 


07.0 


03.0 
O&O 


SO.  s 


88.6 

80.5 


Paa- 

t«'ur- 
ized 
milk 


•3  6 
06.0 

•4.0 
•5.3 
01.0 


»X0 

8ao 


•3.0 


88.9 

96.0 

•7.0 
02.6 
97  3 
92.6 
80.0 

01.0 
01.4 

•4.0 


05.8 

01.7 

85.0 
83.7 
85.0 

•5.4 
91.0 


06.6 

06.3 
06.6 
07.0 

0.V9 
94.6 

97.4 


•16 


•1.6 
02.7 


80.5 


80.6 

oa2 


En- 
fcjr  ce- 
ment 
rat- 
ing 


•XO 
00.0 

84.0 
•1.0 


Rattaig 
acuM:/ 


•5.0 

•5.0 
•XO 

84.0 

85  0 

•5.0 

•4.0 
01.0 
95.0 
91.0 
Mi5 

•6.0 
•1.8 

•&.0 

•10 
00.0 

•5.0 

•4.0 

•1.0 

80.5 
84.0 

•7.0 

•6.0 

•3.0 

93.0 
83.3 
00.0 

K3.2 
03.5 

84.5 

•3.0 

84.5 

•1.0 
80.6 

8&8 

83.0 

oao 

•8.0 

0X8 

80.8 

86.4 
86.^ 

80.0 
80.0 
80.0 

88.0 

88.0 
8&0 
01.8 

8HD 
8UD 

8HD 

SlID 
8UD 


SQD 

8HD 
8HD 


SHD 

8HD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
BHD 
SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 

SHD 
SHD 


SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

8UD 


SDA' 
SDA> 


SDA  ' 

8DA> 

SDA  > 

SDA  ' 

SDA 

SDA 

8DA> 
SDA' 

SDA  ' 
SDA  < 
SDA' 

8DA' 

8DA> 
SDA> 
8DA< 


Datco/rAUng 


June  16.  19&S. 
September  l«67. 

JtUy  IMi. 
June  18,  I068. 
July  1^58. 


Jaii.M.IMIw 

June  37.  IMW. 
July  18.  1M8. 


July  l^58. 

Mar.  36. 18flt. 

Jan.  34.  l^68. 

March  I867. 
June  18,  IWW. 
Jan.  34.  1058. 
June  18,  1968. 
June  8.  IMS. 

June  ff ,  IWL 
Jnaell,  l^aa 

Jan.  31.  Itat. 

Aug.  IS,  1»57. 
Dee.  II,  1067. 

Jan.  34,  1«68. 

February  IWt7. 

June  18,  I06R. 
Apr.  38, 1881. 
July  I^W. 

May  !•,  Infill 
Apr.  II,  1«S8. 


May  23,  l^68. 

Do. 
Jan.  »,  1067. 
AprU  18,  1857 

Jan.  38.  ••e?. 
Apr.  0,  1057. 

Jan.  8, 19S7. 

May  23.  I^'iS. 

Jan.  3,  1^57. 


July  31.  IMI7. 
Sept.  30,  1*57. 


Not.  7.  IMai 

Apr.  3. 1*88. 

Dee.  6.  1807. 

Jane  5, 1966. 

Joiy  80,  I^8«. 

Nov.  31, 1»67. 

Mar.  •,  1*67. 
Apr.  11,  IMS. 

Not.  14. 1^67. 
June  37  1»67. 
Aug.  8,  I0B7. 

Aug.  39,  1^67. 

July  18,  1M7. 
Oct.  30,  1867. 
Apr.  4. 1068. 
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.Name  and  address  of  shipping 
station  or  plant 


PEN  NsvLTANiA— continued 
iloyatc  Dairy,  Hanover,  Pa 


Koyale  Dairy,  Lewiston,  Pa 

Kutte.  Bra.  Dair>'.  Inc.  York,  Pa. 
Seiilt«-st  .^upplee  Division,  .National 
l>nlry  Products.  I^eaman  I'l..  Pa. 
Warner's  Dairy,  Inc  .  Red  Lion.  Pa 
Wengert's  Dairy.  Lebanon,  Pa 


80CTH  CAKOUNA 

Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Columbia, 
B.O. 

SOtrrH  DAKOTA 

Brown  Swiss  Milk  Co.  Rapid  City, 

S.  Dak. 
Culmane  Dairy.  Mitchell,  .M.  Dak.. 
Kgulty  I'nion  Coo|M»rallve  Cream- 
ery. AN'riiwn.  S.  Dak. 
Fairmont  Foods  Co.,  Rapid  City. 

S.  Dak. 
Fnremo!it  Dairies,  Inc..  Sioux  Fails. 

».  Dak. 
Gate  CIty-Sunshlne  Dairies.  Kapid 

City.  S.  Dak. 
Uute  CIty-Sunshlne  Dairies.  S|>ear- 

flsh.  S.  Dak 
(lueriisey   Dairy.  Sioux    Falls,   S. 

Dak. 
I..«kexlde    Dairy,    Sioux    Falls.    S. 

Dnk. 
Terrace  I'ark   D.ilry,  Sioux  Falls, 

8.  Dak. 

TEVNEWEE 

Anthony    Pure    Milk    Co..    Inc.. 

Nashville.  Teim. 
Chaitanooea  Area  Milk  Producers 

AssociaUoo.  ("hjiltanootvi.  Tenn. 
Co<inlry    .Maid    iMIry.    Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Foremast  Dairies.  Inc..  Columbia. 

Tenn. 
Jersey   Farms  Milk  Service.  Inc.. 

.Nu.sh  ville.  Tean 
Klinke-Keed   Dairies.   Inc..   Mem- 
phis. 'I'enn. 
M urfreestxiro  Pure  Milk  Co..  Mur- 

Ireesbofo.  Tenn. 
Nashville  Pure  .Milk  Co.  (SnJtest 

Central      Division).     NashvUle. 

Tenn. 

Paris  Dairy.  Parts,  Tenn 

Pet    Dairy    Products   Co.,    Kiucs- 

I>ort.  Term. 
Pet  Dairy  ProducU  Co.,  Knox  ville, 

Tenn. 
Purity  Dairies,  .Nashville.  Tenn... 
Sealtest    Central    Division.    Mem- 

phLs.  Tenn. 
Southern  Dairies,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Stokley'-  Dairy,  Newixjrt.  Tenn... 

Swiss  Farm  Diary.  .Nashville.  Tenn. 

Walnut  Orove  Dairy,  Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

TEXAS 

American    Pure   Milk   Co.,   Kerr- 

ville.  Tex. 
Anderson's  Diary  Foods.  Amarillo. 

Tex. 

Baker  Dairy.  San  Antonio,  Tex 

Baldwin  Dairies,  McAllen,  Tex 

Borden  Co.,  Abilene.  Tex.......... 

Borden  Co.,  Amarillo,  Tex 


Type  of  product 


Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Raw  milk 

Raw  and  skim  milk 

Raw  milk 

do 


.do. 


Raw  milk.  pasU-irised  milk,  and 
milk  (troducts. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Type  of  rating 


Area 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skira:  pas- 
teurize<l  milk  and  milk  prn<lucts. 

Kaw  miik,  cTcam  luid  skim;  ouo- 
'lense<l  sklra. 

Kaw  milk,  cri-am  and  sk'.ni:  fms- 
teiirlzc<i  milk  and  milk  products. 

....do 


.do. 

.do. 


Pasteurized  milk  ind  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Kaw  milk,  cream,  and  skim; 
imsteurir.ed  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do , 

do 

do 


Borden  Co.,  Corpus  Christl.  Tei.. 

Borden  Co.,  Houston,  Tex... 

Bonien  Co.,  Midland,  Tex 


Bonlen  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex 

Horden  (^o.,  1'exarkana,  Tex 

Ho!J»  ell  Dairies    Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Brenhani    South   Texas   Prxnlucers 

Association,  Brcnham,  Tex. 
Caniatioii  Co..  Wichita  Fails,  Tex.. 

Chapman    Dairy     WichiU    Falls, 

Tex. 
Creain  Crest  Creamery    ■"•*n  An- 

loiii'j,  Tex. 
Bai'ey's  Dairy,  Port  Arthur,  Tex... 

See  footnote!  at  end  of  table. 


.do. 
-do. 


<lo. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Kaw  milk,  cream  and  skim;  pas- 
teurized miik  and  milk  |>roducts. 

do 


X  (production 

X  (production, 
X  (production 
X  (production; 
X  (production 
X  (production 
X  (production 
X  (production 
X  (production 

X  (production 
X  (protluction 
X  (production 
X  (production 
X  (production 
X  (production 
X  (production 
X   (production) 

X  (production 
X   (production 

X   (production 

X  (production 


X  (production 


Individual 


Percent  compliance 
rating 


Raw 

mUk 


X. 
X. 

X. 

X. 
X. 


X  (plant).. 

X 

X  (plant).. 

X  (plant).. 
X  (plant).. 
X  (plant).. 
X  (plant).. 
X  (plant).. 
X  (plant).. 
X  (plant).. 


X  (pUnt). 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 

do. 


Kaw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pa.«teurized  milk,  and 
milk  pro<lucls. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
do 


.do 


.do. 


X  (production). 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 
X. 
X- 
X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 


X   (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (plant) 

X  (pLint) 

X  (plant) 


X  (plant) 

X  (plant  and  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (plant) 

X 


X  (plant). 
X 


X  (plant). 
X 


93.6 

00.7 
90.0 
00.3 

93.0 
91.6 


90.0 

9L4 

90.0 
9X6 

•L4 

•XO 

•1.4 

•3.4 

•XO 

•XO 

0X0 

•5.7 
90.7 
96.7 
91.3 

95.7 
94.7 
90.8 
95.7 

•5.0 
92.5 

91.3 

95.7 
03.0 

91.3 
9X6 

05.7 

0X8 

•4.3 

02.8 

03.0 
•4.3 
•4.3 
•X8 

•3.0 

06.7 

•5.3 

03.0 
07.0 
01.6 
06.7 

•4.0 

94.0 

03.0 

oao 


Re- 
ceiv- 
ing 
sta- 
tion 


96.0 
06.0 
97.0 

89.0 
100.0 


95.0 


9X0 
100.0 

ioo.o 


95.6 


Pas- 

teur- 
i.',lnK 
plant 


91.0 


96.6 

07.0 

99.0 
93.0 

OLfi 

96.0 

93.5 

9X8 

96.3 

99.0 

•7.0 

97.0 


94.0 
96.0 
100.0 
98.0 
93.0 
98.0 

96.0 
95.0 

99.0 

95.7 
98.0 

91.0 
95.0 

98.0 

96.9 

9X0 

95.0 

93.9 
94.7 
95.2 
95.0 

95.0 

05.6 

919 

93.9 
99.2 
91.6 
95.6 

•6.3 

96.3 

93.9 

0X3 


Pas- 
teur- 
ized 
milk 


•1.9 


95..- 

95.7 

96.0 
9X9 

0L6 

94.7 

9X8 

03.0 

94.0 

96.7 

95.9 

96.6 


94.6 
94.4 
98.6 
96.9 
9X2 
97.2 

97.0 
94.2 

9G.4 

95.7 
96.3 

91.0 
94.2 

97.2 

96.9 


9X8 

94.3 

93.6 
94.5 
94.9 
94.3 

94.4 

95.9 

95.0 

93.6 
98.  4 
91.6 
95.9 

95.5 

95.  i 

93.6 

0L5 


En- 
force- 
ment 
rat- 
ing 


86.0 

93.  r. 
00.0 
01.3 

05.0 
80.3 


03.0 

05.0 

95.0 
96.5 

•5.0 

•3.0 

•5.0 

•5.0 

93.0 

93.0 

•3.0 

92.5 
87.5 
92.5 
95.0 
92.5 
94.5 
94.5 
9X5 


93.0 
96.5 

94.0 

92.5 
93.5 

94.0 
92.0 

9X5 

03.0 


95.5 

94.0 

94.5 
94.2 
97.0 
94.0 

•10 

•8.0 

8X0 

94.5 
99.0 
95.5 
98.0 

98.5 

98.5 

94.5 

77.0 


Rating 
agency 


Date  of  ratinv 


SDA' 

SDA' 
SDA  I 
8DA« 

SDA' 

8DA» 


SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SOD 
SHD 
SHD 


SIID 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SIID 
SllD 

SHD 

SHD 


SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SIID 
SIID 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 
SUD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 


Nov.  19,  1958. 

Aug.  14,  1957. 
Feb.  4,  1958. 
May  29. 1958. 

Nov.  25, 1957. 
Nov.  16, 1957. 


Apr.  3, 1967. 

July  19. 1958. 

Aug.  18. 1958. 
Aug.  4. 1958. 

July  1»,  1M8. 

Nov.  34.  1»5& 

July  19,  1058. 

July  34,  1958. 

Nov.  34,  1058. 

Do. 

Da 

Oct.  21,  1967. 
May  15, 1^57. 
Oct.  21, 1957. 
May  19, 1958. 
Oct.  21, 1957. 
Mar.  24. 1958. 
Aug.  13,  1957. 
Oct.  21,  1957. 


Sept.  4,  1958. 
Jan.  30.  1958. 

Sept.  15.  1957. 

Oct.  21,  1957. 
July  8.  1957. 

Sept.  15,  1957. 
Jan.  7,  1^58. 

Oct.  21,  1957. 

Feb.  7.  1958. 


Apr.  11.  1957. 

June  36.  1957. 

Feb.  26,  19.'57. 
Mar.  19.  1958. 
Sept.  4,  1957. 
June  26.  1957. 

Oct.  16,  1957. 

Feb.  19   1958. 

Nov.  26,  1957. 

Feb.  26,  1957. 
Nov.  20,  1957. 
Apr.  15,  1957. 
Feb.  19.  1958. 

Dec.  li  1957. 

Do 

Feb.  26,  1967. 

Oct.  23,  1067. 
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Name  and  addrws  ot  shipping 
station  or  plant 


Typ«  of  product 


TBZA»— oontinoed 
Fanner's  Dairy,  Kl  Paso,  Tex 

Faulk    Creamery,    San    Antonio, 

Tex. 

Foremost  Dairies,  Abilene,  Tex 

Foremost    Dairies,    Fort    Worth, 

Tex. 
Kon>most  Dairies,  Houston,  Tex..., 
Fort>most    Dairies,    San    Antonio, 

Tex. 
Oandy's,  Ine.,  San  Angelo,  Tex.... 
Oolden    Jersey    Creamery,    Edin- 

burg,  Tex. 
Oobles  Dalryland,  WlchlU  FalU, 

Tex. 
Ooldjniltb  Dairy  Foods,  Amarlllo, 

Tex. 
Ooldamith  Dairy,  Borger,  Tex 

Ilanna  Ooat  Dairy,  San  Antonio, 

Tex. 
Uoaston   South   Texas   Producers 

Association,  Houston,  Tex. 
Jersey  Isle  Dairy,  Clebtime,  Tex... 

Kerr  View  Farms,  KerrvUle,  Tex... 
Knowlton's   Dairy,   San   Antonio, 

Tex. 
La  Grange  Sooth  Texas  Producers 

Association,  Houston,  Tex. 
Lamar  Creamery  Co.,  Paris,  Tex... 

I^and  O'Plnee  Dairy,  Lufkln,  Tex.. 

I.Aredo  Creamery,  Laredo,  Tex. 


ery ,  L 

Lucerne  Mlllc  Co.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tei. 

Metssrer's  Dairy,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Midwest  Dairy  Products,  Texar- 
kana,  Tex. 

Milam  Creamery,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Model  Dairy,  Galveston,  Tex 

Oak  Farms  Dairies,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

or  Boesy  Dairy,  New  Braunfels, 
Tex. 

Palestine  Creamery,  Palestine.  Tex. 

Plains  Creamery,  Amarillo,  Tex 

Preston  Dairy,  Burkbumett,  Tex.. 

I'rice's  Creamery,  El  Piifw),  Tex 

Kio  V'Lsta  Dairy,  San  .\ntonlo,  Tex. 

KiLsk  South  Texas  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Houston .  Tex. 

San  Andres  Dairy,  Laredo,  Tex 

Sanitary  Farms  Dairy,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Schulenberg  South  Texas  Produc- 
ers Association,  Houston,  Tex. 

Star  Dairy,  Galveston,  Tex 


Pasteurlted  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
do 


.do. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Raw  milk,  pa.<«teurlzed  milk,  and 
milk  product. 

Pastcurtxed  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do 


Type  of  rating 


Jum 


X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 


X 

X 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, 
do. 


.do. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 


Town.send  Dairy,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Vandervoort's  Inc.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Velvet  Jersey  Products  Co.,  Kings- 
vlllc,  Tex. 

Waco  South  Texas  Products  Asso- 
ciation, Houston,  Tex. 

Walllngs  Dairy,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Walter's  Dairy,  Brenbam,  Tex 

Wholesome  Dairy,  Kl  Paso,  Tex... 


do 

do 

do 


X. 
X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 
X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 


Individual 


X. 
X. 

X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk,  and 
milk  products. 

Raw  milk,  cn-am,  and  skim 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

....do 

....do ■ 


.do. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


VTAB 

Arden  Meadow  Gold  Dairy,  Cedar 

City,  Utah. 
AnJen  Meadow  Gold  Dairy,  Salt 

Lake  City.  Utah. 
Cache    Valley    Dairy   Association, 

Smithflcld.  Utah. 
Cloverleaf  Dairy,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
lil-I.and   Dairy.   Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
I'aramount  Dairy  &  Ice  Cream  Co., 

Ogden,  Utah. 
Safrway.  Inc.  (milk  department). 

Salt  Uke  City,  Utah. 
Wclxr  Central  Dairy  Association, 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

do 

do 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


.do. 


-do. 
-do. 


.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 


-do. 


X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 
X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 


X. 
X. 


X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production).. 
X  (production) .. 
X  (production).. 


X 

X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 
X  (plant). 


Percent  compliance 
rating 


Raw 

milk 


03.3 

03.0 

04.3 
0L« 

0«.7 
03.0 

M.0 
03.S 

04.0 

0X8 

03.0 

03.0 

00.7 

OLO 

013 
03.0 

0«.7 

OBiA 

03.3 

oas 

•Lft 

08.0 
07.0 

08.0 

03.0 
OLO 

01. 0 

0&7 
03.8 
010 
02.3 
03.0 
0&7 

oas 

0&7 

06l7 

03.0 

90.0 
01. « 

OZO 

00.7 

oao 

04.0 

02.  a 


Oft.0 
08.  4 
06.0 
08.4 
08.4 
88.0 
03.4 
88.0 


Re- 
ceiv- 
ing 
sta- 
tion 


Paa- 

teur- 
tzlng 


Pas- 
teur- 
ized 


plant    milk 


06.6 


o&e 


e&6 


o&o 


0&6 


o&e 


0«.  0 

03.0 

9!>.2 
VI. • 

0.V0 
03.0 

07.7 
010 

oe.3 

M,0 

0L7 

03.9 

0&« 

OLO 

010 
03.0 

05.0 

08.4 

03.7 

01.6 
•1.6 

03.0 
00.3 

83.0 

oas 
eL6 

03.5 

03.7 
0\0 
08.0 
06^0 
03.0 
0&6 

01.0 

05.0 

O&O 

008 

0Z3 
01.0 

06.3 

O&O 

0Z3 

017 
06.0 


loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

08.0 

07.0 

100.0 

loao 


04.8 

03.  • 

04.0 
01.0 

e.vo 

03.0 

04.8 
03.6 

05.5 

013 

0L7 

03L6 

06.0 

01.0 

02.  H 
03.6 

06.0 

07.4 

03.3 

01.2 
01.6 

03.6 
08.3 

03.6 

0L6 
0L6 

02.8 

04.3 
04.3 
06.7 
04.8 
03.6 
05.0 

01.2 

05.0 

O&O 

0L5 

01.5 
01.0 

e&o 

08lO 

OLS 

018 
018 


08.0 
07.8 
08.7 
07.8 
00.5 
010 
07.8 
06.0 


En- 
orce- 
ment 

rat- 
ing 


Rating 
agency 


03.0 

04.5 

07.0 
05.6 

08.0 
015 

0X5 
04.2 

06.5 

010 

0X5 

04.5 

08.0 

710 

05.5 
015 

08.0 

08.0 

04.0 

01.0 
•6.5 

015 
00.0 

•15 

04.0 
•&S 

70.0 

05.0 
04.0 
04.0 
08.0 
015 
08.0 

01.  0 

08.0 

08.0 

010 

77.0 
0&5 

0&5 

0810 

77.0 

010 
08.0 


00.0 

ao.o 

00.0 
00.  u 
00.0 
07.5 
00.0 
07.5 


SUD 

8HD 

SIID 
SUD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SUD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SUD 

SHD 
SHD 

SIID 
SUD 

SUD 

SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SIID 
SHI) 
SHD 
SHD 
SHI) 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SIID 
SHD 

SHD 

SHI) 

SHD 

SHD 
SIID 


8DA 

SHD 

8DA 

SIID 

SHD 

SDA 

SHD 

SDA. 

SHD 

SDA 

SDA 

SIID 

SHD 

SDA 

SDA 

SHD 


Date  of  rating 


Jan   30  l»6h. 

Feb.  38, 1067. 

Sept.  4,  1067. 
Apr.  15,  l»e7. 

Feb.  10,  1058. 
Feb.  38,  1067. 

July  38,  1057. 
Mar.  10,  Itt68. 

Dec.  10,  1057. 

June  38, 1057. 

June  23,  loea. 

Feb.  36, 1067. 

Feb.  10. 1*68. 

Jan.  IS,  1M8. 

Apr.  11.  1067. 
Feb.  36,  1067. 

Feb.  10,  1068. 

Not.  7, 1987. 

June  35,  1968. 

Apr.  4,  1057. 
Apr.  14.  I«67. 

Feb.  36,  1967. 
N«T.  30,  1967. 

Feb.  36.  1067. 

June  10,  lOM. 
Apr.  16,  1967. 

Jan.  31,  1067. 

Sept.  27.  1057. 
June  36,  1067. 
Jan.  14,  1058. 
Jan.  29,  lom. 
Feb.  36,  1957. 
Feb.  10.  lOOB. 

Apr.  4.  1067. 

Feb.  10,  1068. 

Do. 

Jane  19,  IMS. 

Oct.  10,  1067. 
Apr.  16,  1067. 

Nov.  1.  1067. 

Feb.  10.  1008. 

Oct.  10.  19Sr. 

July  0.  lom. 
Jan.  20.  1068. 


May  14.  1968. 
May  6.  1958. 
May  23,  1988. 
May  6,  1058. 

Do. 
Oct.  30,  1057. 
May  6, 1988. 
Oct.  30. 1987. 
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Name  and  addreae  of  shipplnc 

station  or  plant 


TIBOlIfU 

Alexandria   Dairy    Products   Co., 

Inc.,  Alexandria.  Va. 
AugusU  Dairies,  Inc.,  Staanton,  Va. 

Birmingham  Dairy,  Manassas,  Va. 

Birteberd's  Dairy,   Inc.,  Norfolk, 

Va. 
Coble  Dairy  ProdurU  Cooperative. 

Inc.,  South  Boston,  Va. 
FortiiKMt  Dalrtes.  Ine..  Bristol,  Va. 

Imperial    lee    Cream    Division    of 

Fairmont  Foods  Co.,  BlueOeld. 

Va. 
Maryland  k  Virginia  Milk   Pro- 

dooen   Aaneiatlon   (Lynchburg 

Supply),  Forest.  Va. 
Pet  Dairy  Products  Co..  Big  Stone 

Oap.Va. 
Soutbsm   Dalrica.   Inc.,    Norfolk, 

Va. 
Valler    of    VIrrtoia    Cooperative 

Milk      Prodooeni      Aaaoriatioo, 

Harrtaooburg,  Va. 

WMT  TlBni.vu 

Borden's  Dairy,  Huntington, 

W.  Va. 
Foremost    Dairies.    Inc.,    Welch. 

W   Va. 
Oreetibrler    Dairy    Products    Co.. 

Berkley,  W.  Va. 
Guvan  Creamoy  Co.,  Huntington. 

wiaoOKaiM 

Abbott's  Dairy.  Inc.  Bro43e,  Wis... 
Albion  Cooperative  Creamery,  Al- 
bion  Wis. 
Alto  Creamery  Co.,  Alto.  Wis.  ... 


Type  of  product 


Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  pro<lucts. 

Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 

..Zdo 


Ralrmilk. 


Raw  milk,  pasteurised  milk,  and 
milk  pro<lucts. 

PaA««irised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 


Raw  milk 

rlzed  milk  and  milk  prod- 


E%«W     lull 

[>aa|curli 

iMiU. 

...do. 


Type  of  rating 


Area 


X  (production) 


Raw  milk,  pasteurized  milk  and 
milk  products. 


Antigo  Milk  Producta  Corp., 
AnUgo,  Wis. 

Antoln,    A.    F..    Receiving   Station 
(Borden  Co.,   Milwaukee),   Bel- 
glum,  Wis. 

Apple  River  A  Beaver  Coop- 
erative, Amery,  (Route  No.  1), 
WLs. 

Baldwin  Cooperative,  Baldwin, 
Wta. 

Barron  Cooperative  Creamery, 
Barron,  Wb. 

Bancroft  Dairy,  Madlaon,  Wis 


Borden  Co.,  Araloo.  Wk. 


Pas^eurt: 

udts. 
do. 


lied  milk  and  milk  prod- 


Ra*  milk.  pa.stenrized  milk  and 

milk  products. 
Paetiurlznl  milk  and  milk  prod- 


n<|ts. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 
Raw  milk 


Raw  milk,  cream,  skim,  and  con- 

dfnse<l. 
Raw  milk 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 


X  (production).. 


Individual 


X. 
X. 
X. 


X  (plant  and  sta- 
tion). 
X 


Percent  compliance 
rating 


Raw 

milk 


X. 

X. 


X  (production). 


X  (production). 


X  (production) . 


Borden  Co.,  Columbus,  Wis 

Bofflen  Foods  Co..  New  London. 
Wis. 

Bowman  Dairy,  Brooklyn.  Wis 

Bowman  Dairy,  Jamtiiville,  Wis 

Bowman  Diary,  Monroe,  Wis 


Bo^ceville    Farmers    Cooperative 

Creamery,  Boycevllle,  ^^  is. 
Brooklyn    Creamery    Co.,    Green 

Lake.  WLs. 
Burlington  Cooperative  Pure  Milk 

Association,  Burlington.  Wis. 
Burlington     Sanitary     MUk     Co., 

BurUngton,  Wis. 
Chipiiewa     County     Cooperative 

Dairy,  Bloomer.  Wta. 
Colfax  Cooperative  Creamery,  Col- 
fax, Wis. 
Colfax      Cooperative     Creamery, 

Rusk,  Wis. 
Columbus  Milk  Producers  Aasocla- 

Uon.  Astico,  Wta. 
Consolidated  Badger  Cooperative, 

Appleton,  Wta. 
Consolidated  Badger  Cooperative, 

Seymour.  Wis. 
Consolidated  Badger  Cooperative, 

Shawano.  Wta. 
Consolidated  Badger,  Wittenberg, 

Wta. 
Dairyland  Cooperatlro  AjsodatioD, 

Juneau,  Wta. 
Dairyland  Cooperatlvs  AjMdatloo, 

Watertown.  Wta. 


-do. 
.do. 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  |irod- 

ucts. 
Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim 


Raw  milk  and  cream.. 
Raw  milk 


Raw  milk,  cream  and  skim. 

do 

RawmUk 


Raw  milk  and  cream,  pasteurized 

milk  and  milk  (products. 
Raw  mUk 


X 

X  (plant). 
X 


X  (plant). 

X 

X 

X  (plant). 


96.0 
03.5 
03.4 
08.0 
93.3 
03.4 
OLO 


Re- 
ceiv- 
ing 
sta- 
tion 


06.0 


Pas- 
teur- 
izing 
plant 


loao 

917 


06.0     06.0 

0X0 
03.0 
01.5 


X. 

X. 


X    (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X  (productkm).. 
X  (pnxluction).. 


X  (production).. 


.do. 
.db. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 
Raw  milk 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim.. 


Raw  milk,  cream  and  condensed, 

ikiin. 
Raw  mik,  cream,  and  skim... 


do 

.....do 

....do 

Raw  mUk. 

do 


CfV- 


-273 


X  (production) . 


X 

X 

X  (plant). 


X  (receiving    sta- 
tfon). 

X 

X 


X 

X , 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X. 


X  (production). 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X  (production). 


X  (production).. 
X(prodnction).. 


X   (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X.. 
X.. 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X.. 
X.. 
X.. 


X  (receiving  sta- 

Uon). 
X  (reoelving  sta- 

Uon). 


86.0 
00.7 
02.8 
86.0 


910 
03.0 

93.7 

010 

93.0 

95.0 

017 

OOlO 

9L7 

08.7 

05.0 
05.0 

010 
00.0 
03.7 

97.0 

03.7 

9X0 

03.7 

05.0 

010 

03.8 

03.7 

010 

98w0 

0X0 

916 

03.7 

917 


05.0 
0X0 
97.0 
93.0 


Pas- 
teur- 
ized 
milk 


9&0 
04.0 


100.0 
06.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
010 


05.0 
04.0 
06.0 


07.3 
014 

06.5 
06.2 


06.0 
0X5 
05.0 
016 


En- 
force- 
ment 
rat- 
ing 


914 
010 


04.0 
04.2 
06.8 


915 
03.0 
06.6 
03.5 


100.0 

06.0 
08.0 

06.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

06.O 

100.0 

loao 

00.0 


010 


05.0 


0X6 


06.0 
100.0 

loao 

08.0 
010 
06.0 
08.0 
HXLO 


05.6 


0X0 
010 
0X0 
010 
010 
0X0 

oao 

80.0 

00.0 
03.0 
00.0 


00.7 
02.0 
01.8 
00.7 


97.0 
06.0 

06.0 

06.0 

06.0 

07.0 

07.0 

06.0 

010 

06.0 

06.0 
06.0 

06.0 
06.0 
06.0 

97.0 

06.0 

06.0 

06.0 

05.0 

97.0 

97.0 

06.0 

06.0 

06.0 

06.0 

07.0 

06.0 

910 


Rating 
sreocy 


SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 

SUD 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 


SHD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 


SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SHU 

SHD 
SHD 
SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 


Date  of  rating 


June  SB,  1067. 
Apr.  4, 1968. 
Aug.  1,  1957. 
Jtme  5,  1068. 
Oct.  81,  1067. 
Nov.  7,  1957. 
Aug.  28,  1958. 

Mar.  26, 1957. 

Sept.  10,  I9S8. 
Jane  5,  1056. 
Oct.  24,  1958. 


July  31,  1956. 
Oct.  10.  1958. 
July  2, 1958. 
July  81, 1068. 


July  23,  19!». 
Mar.  8,  1957. 

June  18,  1067. 

Mar.  6, 1058. 

Apr.  30,  lose. 

Oct.  34,  1057. 

May  14,  1956. 

July  18,  1958. 

Nov.  27.  WH. 

June  13,  1057. 

May  27.  lO.*. 
May  28,  1056. 

July  16.  1088. 

Do. 
June  13,  1957. 

Feb.  20.  1958. 

June  13,  1057. 

Oct.  10,  law. 

June  13.  I0S7. 
July  31,  1968. 
Sept.  25,  1958. 
Apr.  18,  1057. 
June  13,  1057. 
Sept.  11,  1958. 
Aug.  »,  1968. 
Aug.  7,  1968. 
July  11,  1987. 
June  U,  190. 
Da 
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Sanitation  compliance  ratings  of  interstate  milk  shippers,  Jan.  1,  1959 — Continued 


March  16 


Name  and  addreas  of  shipping 
■tation  or  plao: 


w  I9CONSIN— con  tinned 

Deerfield  Creamer\-  Co..  Deerfleld, 

Wis. 
Ellsworth  Cooperative  Creamery, 

Ellsworth,  Wis. 
Eureka     Cooperative     Creamery, 

St.  Croix  Falls.  Wis. 
Falls  Dairy  Co.,  Sand  Creek.  Wis.. 

Falls  Dairy  Co.,  Stanley.  Wis 


Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery 
Cooperative.  Clear  Lake,  Wus. 

Farmer's  Cooperative  Butter  Asso- 
ciation. Elizabeth.  Wis. 

Flambeau  Valley  Farmers'  Co- 
operative, Ladysmlth,  Wis. 

FriKo  liros.  Cheese  Corp..  Lena, 
WLs. 

Oalloway  Co..  Neenah,  Wis 

Oalloway-West  Co..  Fond  du  Lac. 
Wis. 

Genoa  City  Cooperative  Milk 
Association,  Qenoa  City,  Wis. 

Oolden  Bell  Dairy,  Inc.,  Kenosha. 
wis. 

Oolden  Quemaey  Dairy  Coopera- 
tlvp,  2206  .North  30tb  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Oolden  Oueniaey  Dairy  Coopera- 
tive, 2879  North  30th  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Oolden  Guernsey  Dairy  Coopera- 
tive, Waukesha.  Wis. 

Hawthorn  Mellody  Farms,  Oenes 
see  Depot,  Wis. 

Uawthorn  Mellody  Farms  Dairy, 
Whitewater,  WU. 

Hiawatha  Valley  Cooperative, 
Sparta,  Wis. 

HUlpolnt  Cooperative  Dairy, 
KeedsburK,  Wis. 

Hoard's  Creameries,  Inc.,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis. 

Kenosha  .Nlllk  Pro<lucers  A.ssocia- 
tlons,  Kenosha.  WU. 

Kraft  Foods  Co.  of  Wisconsin. 
Beaver  Dam.  Wis. 

Kraft  Foods  of  Wisconsin.  Hart- 
ford, WLs. 

Kraft  Foods,  Omro,  Wis 

Kraft  Foods  Co.  of  Wisconsin, 
WittenlH-rp,  Wis. 

La  Crosse  Milk   Products  Associ- 
ates, La  Crosse.  Wis. 
Lake-To-Lake  Dairy  Cooperative. 

Denmark,  Wis. 
Lake-To-Lake  Dairy  Cooperative. 

Kiel.  Wis. 
Landgren's  Dairy.  Kenosha,  Wis... 

Land    O' Lakes    Creameries,    Inc., 

Luck,  Wis. 
Land   O' Lakes  Dairy,   Whitehall, 

Wto. 

Madison  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Madison,  Wis. 

Medford  CoojKTative  Creamery 
Co.,  Medford.  Wis. 

Outagamie  Pro<lucers  Cooperative, 
Black  Creek,  Wis. 

Pabst  Farms,  Inc.,  Oconomowoc. 
Wis. 

Pabst  Farms.  Inc..  Paoll,  Wis 

Paoll  Cooperatlve-Pabst  Farms. 
Belleville.  Wis. 

Pet  Dairy  Products  Co..  North 
Prairie.  Wis. 

Pet  MUk  Co.,  BellevlUe,  Wis 


Type  of  produet 


Typ«  of  ratine 


Area 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 

Raw  milk 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 

Raw  milk 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 
Raw  milk 


.do- 


.do. 


.do. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 
...do 


Raw  milk. 


Past4>urite<l  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
do 


-do. 


do _ 

Raw  milk 

Pa!<teurize<l  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  milk 


.do. 


do 

Raw  milk  and  cream. 
....do 


Raw  cream  and  conden.«e<l  skim.. 

Raw  milk 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production).. 


X  (production).. 
X  (production).- 
X  (production). 
X  (protluctlon) 
X  (production) 

X  (production).. 


Indlv  dual 


X   (reoeivInK  st»- 

tion). 
X   (receiving  star 

tlon). 
X 


X   (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant) 


X  (rwelvlnj;  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X  (roceiviug  sta- 
tion). 

X  (rivclvtiig  sta- 
tion). 

X  (plant) 


Raw  milk. 

-..-do 

....do 


Pasteurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  milk 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim;  piv«- 
teurized  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk 


Pet  MUk  Co..  Evansville,  Wis 

Portage  Cooperative  Creamery  As- 
sociation, Portage,  Wis. 

Pure    Milk    AaBociatlon,    Kansas- 

vllle,  WU. 
Pure  Milk  Association,  Lancaster, 

Wis. 
Pure    Milk    Association,    Moimt 

Horeb,  Wis. 
Pure    MUk    Associatkm,    Oregon, 

Wis. 
Pure  MUk  Association,  OrfordTlUe, 

Wis.  I 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 

Raw  mUk 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim. 
....do 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  Sta- 
tion). 

X 


X    (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X    (recelvlne  sta- 
tion) 
X  (plant) 


X. 
X. 


.do. 


Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  mUk 


.do. 


Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim,  pas- 
teurised mUk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim 


Raw  milk 

Raw  milk,  cream,  and  sklnu.. 

Raw  milk 

Raw  milk  and  cream 


X  (production).. 


X  (production). 
X  (production). 


X  (production).. 


X    (receiving  sta- 
tion). 
X 


X  (reoelTlng  sta- 
tion). 

X  (receiving  sta- 
Uon). 

X 


X   (receiving  tta- 
Uon). 


Percent  compliance 
rating 


Raw 
mUk 


93.0 

lAO 

06.8 

03.7 

03.7 

96.0 

97. 0 

96.0 

97.0 

94.0 
92.0 

83.7 

93.0 
02.3 

03.3 

92.3 
93.7 

04.7 

02.0 

93.7 

03.7 

03.0 

93.7 

93.7 

0^2 
03.7 

02.0 

9fi.0 

03.7 

03.0 

05.0 

05.0 

02.0 
93.0 
0S.0 
94.4 

9A.6 

03.7 

93.0 
93.7 
93.7 
95.0 

0S.0 
03.8 
94.0 
91.7 
93.0 


Re 

celv- 
ing 
SU- 
tlon 


90.0 

loao 

97.  C 

loao 
loao 

97.0 


Pas- 
teur- 
ising 
plant 


Pas- 
teur- 
ised 
mUk 


loao 


96.0 

(•) 

100.0 
07.0 

100.0 


98.0 

90.0 

loao 

00.0 


100.0 

07.0 

100.0 
VM.0 

08.0 

09.0 

100.0 


ion.o 

lOU.  u 

0S.0 
98.0 

100.0 
08.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
08.0 

9«lO 

loao 

94.0 

loao 

95.0 


e&o 

90.0 
00.0 
97.5 

96.S 


99.0 


94.4 
0A.8 

0&7 
95.4 

07.2 


En- 
fcrce- 
ment 
rat- 
ing 


02.8 


94.0 


OdO 


060 

97.0 

960 

960 

960 

07.0 

97.0 

97.0 

C) 

960 
06.0 

960 

O&O 

M.0 

060 

960 

96.0 

07.0 

060 

96.0 

96.0 

060 

960 

96.0 

060 
9K.0 

91.0 

960 

06.0 

960 

07.0 

05.  6     07.  0 


Rating 
agency 


92.0 


98.7 


97.0 


05.0 


05.0 


95.0 


06.0 

97.0 

060 

06.0 

96.0 
06.0 

06.0 

96.0 

9&0 

97.0 

960 
06.0 
OOkO 
96.0 
96.0 


SOD 

SUD 

8UD 

SHD 

SUD 

8BD 

SHD 

SHD 

SUD 

SHD 
SUD 

SIID 

8IID 
SIID 

8liD 

SHD 

SHD 

SIID 

SIID 

SHD 

SUD 

SUD 

SHD 

SUD 

»HI> 
SHD 

SIID 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SUD 

SIID 

SUD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SUD 

SUD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 

SHD 
SUD 
SHD 
SHD 
SHD 


Date  of  ratine 


Dec.  3. 106& 

June  27.  1968. 

Dec.  10, 1967. 

June  IS.  1967 

Da 

Sept.  24.  1968L 

July  17. 195& 

July  31.  196& 

Aug.  21.  1058. 

Aug.  7.  1968. 
Sept.  26.  IM8. 

June  13.  1057. 

June  ».  19S7. 
June  12,  l»a«. 

Do. 

Da 

June  13.  1057. 
Sept.  to.  1467. 
Oct.  3.  1958. 
June  13,  1967. 

Do. 
June  26.  1057. 
June  13.  1957. 

Da 

July  31.  I«ff7. 
June  13.  1057. 

Aug.  26.  1968. 

July  11.  1968. 

June  13.  1067. 

July  5.  10S7. 

Mar.  25, 1*68. 

July  23.  1968. 

Nov.  r.  1967. 

May  lA,  1968. 

Oct.  2.  1058. 

Nov.  20,  1967. 

Do. 
June  13,  1957. 

June  6.  1068L 

June  13,  1957. 

Do. 

Sept.  17,  1958L 

May  22,  1998L 
July  IS.  1057. 
May  16.  lOfiSL 
Jane  13. 1957. 
May  19.  lOtB. 
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Name  and  addren  of  ihipptng 
station  or  plant 


wiacoNsnt— «ODtlnuad 

Pure   Milk    AsMxriation,   Sharon, 

Wis. 
Purity  CheeM  C«..  MayvUle.  Wis. 
Richland    Caei>eratlve    Creamery 

Aaodatlon,    Richland    Center. 

Wto. 
RockRIdge   Dairy   Cooperative, 

DresMT,  Wis. 
Huaaell   CreMnery   Co.,   Superior, 

Wis. 
Banna  Dalrlea,  Inc..  Menomonle, 

Wis 
Sealteat  Division.  National  Dairy 

Co.  (Luiek).  MUwaukee.  Wis. 
SUnger  Creamery  Co..  KlUiger,  Wis. 

et.  Croix  Valley  Cooperative  Dalr- 
l«B,  Ulenwood  City,  Wis. 

Sunshyne  Quemaey  Dairy,  Keno- 
sha, Wla. 

TbM's  MUk  ProdoeU,  HUbert, 
WU. 

Twin  Ports  Cooperative,  Sanborn. 
Wto. 

Twin    Porta    CoopermUve,    South 

SuixtJot    WU. 
Turtle    I.ake   CoeperatlTe,    Turtle 


Type  or  product 


Raw  milk. 


Ra«  mUk,  cream,  and  skim. 
Raw  milk 


Type  irf  ratine 


Arw 


Individual 


Percent  compliance 
rating 


X  (production). 


do. 


Pasteurised  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 
Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim 


Ra«  milk,  cream,  and  skim;  pas- 
teurised milk  and  milk  products. 
Raw  cream  and  skim 


Raw  milk  and  cream;  pasteurised 
milk  and  milk  products. 

Pasteurised  milk  and  mUk  |)rod- 
ucLi. 

Raw  milk 


ke   WU. 

I'nited  MUk  ProducU  Co.,  Elk- 
horn.  Wto. 

United  Milk  Products  Co..  John- 
son Creek.  WU. 

United  MUk  Products  Co..  Sharon. 
Wto 

WaltlMT's  Dairy.  PlattevUle,  Wto.. 

Western  United  Dairy,  Muk- 
wanaffo,  WU. 

Westfleld  Cooperative  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation. Westfteid,  Wto. 

White  Clover  Dairy  Co.,  Inc., 
Kaukauna,  Wto. 

Wiaocifisin  Creamery  Co.  Coopera- 
tive. Sauk  City.  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Cooperative  Creamery 
Assoclallaa,  Witner,  Wl.t. 

WisooDsin  Cooperative  I>airie«, 
Inc.,  Elm»oo<l,  Wu. 

W'tooon.stn  Cooperative  Dairies, 
Inc.  (Chicago  shed),  Menomoole, 
WU. 

Wtaoonsln  Cooperative  Dairies, 
Ins.,  Meaomoaie,  Wto.  (Wiscon- 
sin shed). 

Wrigbtstown  Cooperative, 
Wrlgbu-Oown,  Wto. 

Wright  A  Wtgnar  Dairy  Co.. 
Belolt.  WU. 


-do. 


Raw  milk,  cream  and  skim. 
do 

....do 

Raw  mUk 

....do 


X  (production).. 


X  (production). 


X  (receiving    sta- 
tion). 


X. 

X- 
X. 

X. 


Raw 
milk 


X  (receiving    sta- 

tioo). 
X 


X  (plant). 


X  (production)..    X  frecelvlna 
tion). 


—  do 

K«»  mUk.  cream,  and  skim 

Raw  mUk.  pasteurised  mUk.  and 

milk  nroducts. 
Raw  milk,  cream,  and  skim 


Raw  mUk. 


.40. 


Raw  milk,  cream  and  skim. 

Raw  milk 

....do 


Pastem-ited  milk  and  niUk  (irod- 
ucts. 


X  ((irodaction). 

X  (production) . 
X  (production) . 

XuiradacUoBJl 


X  (production). 
X  fproductioti). 
X  fpro<luction). 


sta- 


X. 

X. 
X. 


X  (reeeiTing  gta- 

tion). 
X  (pbint) 


X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 

X 

X  (receiving  sta- 
tion). 


X  (production).. 


X  (receiving    sta- 
tion). 
X  (plant). 

X  (n-oeivlng    sta- 
tion). 
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July  18,  1958. 

July  8,  1957. 
Jane  13,  1967. 


Feb.  4,  1958. 

Sept.  4,  1968. 

Feb.  36,  1958. 

Nov.  6,  1957. 

June  13, 1W7. 

Jan.  8,  19S8. 
June  26, 1957. 
Jane  13,  1057. 
Sept.  4, 10S8. 
Sept.  3,  1098. 
Apr.  II,  1098. 

June  13, 1057. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sept.  3,  1958. 
Jane  13,  1057. 

Mar.  11,  1956. 

June  13, 1957. 

Do. 

Da 
Oct.  14, 1936. 
Nov.  26, 1958. 

Nov.  5,  1968. 

June  13,  1957. 
Dee.  13,  1057. 


•  Only  State  agency  mgaged  In  thto  activity. 

•  Enforcement  rating  not  rei>orted  by  rating  agency. 

•  Preenfurueioeat  survey. 

•  Bulk  milk  tank  pickup  5>-stem. 


L8B— Livestock  Sanitary  Board;  USPHS— U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
SDA— State  Department  of  Apriculture  of  State  in  which  shi[>per  l<  located, 
onr^    t..   .    T. ^ ^  ^  loc«t 


SHD— Statt  Ueailh  Deoartmeut  of  .State  in  which  shipper  : 
name  of  a  Siaio  precedes  the  t«»rm  ".SHD"  thi.«  iiidic-ates  the  ratings  were  made  by 


»ted.    When  the 

.  „s  were  made  I 

the  State  in  which  the  community  having  jurisdiction  over  the  supply  to  located. 


U.S.  EXPORT  CONTROL  AND  SOVIET 
TRADE 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
teeter-totter  policies  in  our  trade  con- 
trol procedures,  and  more  particularly 
the  export  control  program  have  resulted 
In  uncertainties  for  our  own  Industries 
and.  more  importantly.  I  believe,  they 
may  have  been  detrimental  to  our  over- 
all national  security. 

Today,  for  reasons  I  shall  elaborate 
on  In  a  moment,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  study  of  our  ex- 
port control  program.  The  emi^asis 
under  the  resolution  would  be  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  with  which  the 


will  of  Congress  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  have  been  carried  out  con- 
cerning the  control  over  strategic  ma- 
terials flowing  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Btinking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  Kzport  Control  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
7) ,  a«  amended,  with  a  view  to  aaaesalng  the 
accomplishments  under  that  Act,  determin- 
ing whether  improTements  can  be  made  in 
the  administration,  operation,  or  enforce- 
ment thereof,  and  improving  congressional 
oversight  and  guidance  over  the  formation 
of  U.S.  policies  involved  In  such  Act.  In 
carrying  out  such  investigation  and  study, 
the  committee  shall  give  particular  attention 
to  the  following  matters: 

(1)  The  problems  involved  In  the  control 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  the  foreign 
countries  comprising  the   Slno-Soviet  bloc. 


(2)  Present  methods  and  procedures  in 
the  formulation  of  policy  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  which  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  and  technical  data  shall  be  con- 
troUed  under  such  Act,  and  the  extent  of 
such  control. 

(3 )  Procedures  followed  under  such  Act  in 
obtaining  information,  advice,  and  opinions 
with  respect  to  determinations  of  which 
articles,  materials,  supplies,  and  technical 
data  shall  be  controlled  under  such  Act,  from 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  which  are  concerned  with  aspects  of 
our  domestic  or  foreign  poUcies  and  opera- 
tions which  tiAve  a  bearing  on  exports. 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  decisions  hereto- 
fore made  under  such  Act  concerning  the 
control  of  exports  have  adversely  affected  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Whether  or  not  such  Act  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  appropriate  department  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  The  interrelationship  between  such  Act 
and  related  Acts  (such  as  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  and  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act)  and  other 
discussions  or  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
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United  States  (auch  aa  the  Coordinating 
Committee  (COCOM)  diacuMlons  and  agree- 
ments) which  affects  or  relate  to  the  control 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States.  Including  any  Territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  thereof,  or  else- 
where, whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary: 
except  that  neither  the  committee  nor  any 
subcommittee  thereof  may  sit  while  the 
House  Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit 
shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of^  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  conunlttee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
ts  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
•hall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  export  control  program,  estab- 
lished under  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Export  control  is  of  two 
basic  types:  short  supply  controls  and 
security  controls.  Under  the  trade  con- 
trol program,  exports  are  controlled 
through  a  licensing  system. 

I  have  been  following  the  administra- 
tion of  our  export  control  program  for 
a  good  many  months.  Recent  actions 
in  this  area  have  caused  me  to  bring 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

For  example,  during  a  recent  liberali- 
zation of  our  export  control  policies. 
7,760  tons  of  copper  and  copper-based 
alloys  were  licensed  for  export  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Though  this  decision  to 
liberalize  has  been  rescinded  insofar  as 
this  item  is  concerned,  other  items 
which  were  formerly  restricted  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  can  still  be  sent. 

The  liberalization  policy,  announced 
August  14.  1958.  became  effective  in 
November  1958.  In  the  2  months  fol- 
lowing, it  resulted  in  approximately  $4,- 
185,829  worth  of  copper  scrap  and  elec- 
trolytic copper  wire  bars  being  author- 
ized for  shipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Its  satellites. 

On  February  12  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Lewis  Strauss  banned  the  further 
export  of  copper  and  copper-based  al- 
loys to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Although  I  am 
concerned  that  the  decision  did  not  take 
effect  until  February  20.  that  a  6-month 
grace  period  is  permitted  during  which 
the  copper  already  licensed  for  export 
might  be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  bloc, 
that  the  Secretary  did  not  completely 
reverse  the  former  decision,  and  that 
even  the  sending  of  materials  and  data 
for  complete  industrial  plants  is  still 
possible,  I  believe  the  Secretary  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  reversing 
the  policy  on  this  strategic  conmiodity, 
copper. 

Another  example  of  what  I  believe 
constituted  an  unfortunate  revision  in 


regard  to  our  export  controls  concerned 
a  Russian  tire  factory.  Briefly,  that 
story,  which  I  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
House  on  June  16,  1958,  is  as  follows: 
The  U.S.S.R.  decided  to  build  a  tire- 
manufacturing  factory  capable  of  in- 
creasing its  total  tire  production  by  15 
percent,  and  contracted  with  a  British 
combine  for  the  equipment  for  the  plant. 
Various  American  firms  were  ap- 
proached by  the  British  combine  to  sup- 
ply technical  know-how  for  plant  de- 
sign and  layout. 

When  approached  for  an  export 
license  by  the  American  firms,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  originally  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  such  technical  data 
on  the  grounds  that  the  information  was 
of  a  strategic  nature  and  that  since 
tire  plant  engineering  in  the  United 
States  was  considered  sUF>erior  to  that 
available  elsewhere  Its  transmission 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  national 
security. 

The  American  firms  claimed  that 
technical  know-how  comparable  to  that 
available  in  the  United  States  existed 
abroad.  These  American  fii-ms  argued 
that  since  the  Soviets  could  purchase 
the  data  elsewhere,  they  should  not  be 
frustrated  by  an  export  ban.  This  view 
was  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  and  in  February  1958  it  re- 
versed its  earlier  position. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  a  very 
unfortunate  decision  because  I  believe 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  tire  manu- 
facturing engineering  equal  to  that  pos- 
sessed in  the  United  States  does  exist 
elsewhere.  If  indeed  it  does,  why  was 
the  British  combine  so  anxious  to  pur- 
chase the  know-how  from  an  American 
firm?  It  was  my  view  that  the  decision 
was  detrimental  to  our  security. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  this  matter,  the 
Defense  Department  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  April  8.  1958.  stated  that  in  its 
opinion,  any  assistance  given  to  the  So- 
viet tire  industry,  either  in  providing 
production  facilities,  technology,  or  ex- 
port of  tires  by  U.S.  firms,  would  con- 
stitute a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Soviet  war  machine,  and  from  a  military 
point  of  view  would  be  contrary  to  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Based  on  this  reply,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  much,  if  any,  contununica- 
tion  took  place  between  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce before  the  latter  reversed  its 
original  decision  and  permitted  such 
data  to  be  authorized  for  shipment. 

As  this  matter  turned  out,  the  British 
combine  decided  to  subcontract  with  an 
English  firm  for  the  technical  data  and 
know-how,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
our  system  of  control  was  weakened  by 
the  Commerce  Department's  decision. 

The  current  copper  scrap  incident 
goes  back  to  the  summer  of  1958,  and 
the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  International  Export  Con- 
trols, known  as  COCOM.  This  body 
consists  of  representatives  from  the 
European  NATO  countries.  Canada. 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
interest  that  these  15  nations  were  re- 
sponsible for  almost  half  of  the  total 
1957  exports  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  or 
slightly  over   $1.5   billion  out   of   com- 


bined free  world  exports  which  ap- 
proached $3.1  billion.  The  1957  COCOM 
exports  increased  a  half  billion  dollars 
over  the  1956  totals,  the  last  2  years 
for  which  information  Is  available. 

In  the  summer  of  1958.  when  Khru- 
shchev was  singing  a  wispy  melody  for 
greater  trade — especially  if  the  United 
States  extended  credits  to  the  Rus- 
sians— and  the  tensions  were  increasmg 
in  the  Middle  East  partly  caused  by  the 
Soviet  Premier's  more  thundering  bleats, 
the  United  States  participated  in  these 
Paris  meetings.  Our  delegate  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  op- 
erating under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C. 
Douglas  Dillon.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ek:onomic  Affairs  and  Admmistrator 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951.  the  so-called  Battle  Act. 

According  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks,  in  an  August  11.  1958.  letter  to 
me.  the  Commerce  Department's  role  In 
these  discussions  was  "generally  re- 
stricted to  the  supplying  of  technicians 
where  needed  and  advising  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  on  the  strategic  characteris- 
tics of  individual  commodities." 

Secretary  Weeks  added  that — 

The  COCOM  recommendations  to  govern- 
ments represent  a  minimum  level  beyond 
which  any  member  government  Is  free  to 
employ  additional  controls.  We  are,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  time  revlewng  the  prob- 
lem of  what  additional  effective  controls  over 
and  above  those  recommended  by  COCOM 
can  be  employed  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  IB49.  as  amended. 
As  you  know,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
these  decisions  rests  with  this  Department. 

Three  days  later,  on  August  14,  Mr. 
Weeks  announced  a  liberalization  of 
controls  over  the  export  of  some  goods 
previously  baimed  for  strategic  reasons. 
Copper  and  copper-base  alloys  could  now 
be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.    They  have  been. 

The  framework — the  external  events, 
domestic  pressures,  and  general  cri- 
teria— within  which  decisions  were  made 
by  the  Commerce  Department  in  this 
period  is  revealed  in  a  speech  given  by  a 
high  official  of  that  Department. 

On  November  6.  1958.  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Sheaffer.  Acting  Director  of  Export  Sup- 
ply, Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  ad- 
dressed the  American  Management  As- 
sociation meeting  In  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Sheaffer  pointed  out  that  for  years  "the 
Russians  have  been  trying  to  excite  free 
world  businessmen  and  governments 
with  stories  about  profits  to  be  made  by 
trading  with  the  Soviets." 

He  also  aptly  observed  that  such  over- 
tuies  reach  their  crescendo  during  pe- 
riods when  the  free  world  is  reviewing 
its  security  trade  controls.  Further- 
more, in  that  ex[>ert's  opinion,  Russia 
lacked  the  ability  to  sell  enough  goods 
in  the  American  market  to  justify  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  June  pleas  for  more  trade. 

An  analysis  of  Soviet  bloc  trade  re- 
quests revealed  to  Mr.  Sheaffer  that  "the 
United  States  is  looked  upon  only  as  a 
supplier  of  specialties — of  advanced 
technology,  and  of  such  items  of  equip- 
ment that  go  with  this  technology  that 
cannot  be  bought  elsewhere." 

Sheaffer  stated  that  the  inquiries  and 
applications     concerned     petrochemical 
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plants,  petroleum  refineries,  tire  and  tire 
cord    plants,    textile-processing    plants, 

sjmthetic  fiber  plants,  plastics  plants 

especially  polyethylene,  and  steel-finish- 
ing plants,  especially  high-speed  con- 
tinuous tinning  and  galvanizing  lines. 

The  Acting  Export  Supply  Director 
added  that  the  tables  of  licensing  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  are  somewhat  misleading 
"as  they  show  only  commodities,  and  not 
technical  data.  Technical  data  licenses 
rarely  contain  any  dollar  figures,  as  the 
specific  transactions  take  a  long  time  to 
work  out.  and  may  involve  many  com- 
plicated, international  transactions." 

Then  he  continues: 

So  far.  however,  the  major  technical  data 
licenses  issued  have  been  for  pktnts  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  libers;  for  textile 
manufacturing  plants:  and  for  tinning  and 
galvanizing  lines.  Among  the  license  appli- 
cations rejected  have  been  petroleimi-refln- 
Ing  planU;  technical  data  related  to  petro- 
leum exploration  and  production;  and  cer- 
tain petrochemicals  and  plastics  which  have 
highly  strategic  appUcaUons. 

Even  more  revealing  than  the  point 
that  technical  data  approvals  do  not 
usually  show  up  in  the  published  table 
of  commodities  exported  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  are  the  two  criteria  under  which 
applications  for  both  data  and  commod- 
ities are  reviewed.  In  Mr.  Sheaffer's 
own  words: 

First,  does  the  proposed  sale  of  equipment 
or  technical  dau  Involve  Items  of  s^nlflcant 
strategic  Importance?  And.  second,  would 
a  denial  be  meaningful,  or  would  It  only  re- 
sult In  making  It  easier  for  a  foreign  firm 
to  get  the  business? 

Based  on  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's reasoning  in  the  tire  factory 
case,  I  must  express  great  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  which  of  the  criteria 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Sheaffer's  New  York 
address — the  strategic  importance  of  an 
item  versus  the  fact  that  denial  of  an 
export  license  would  not  be  meaningful 
if  the  Soviet  bloc  could  purchase  such 
ciMnmodlties  from  abroad — outweighs 
the  other.  8<xne  reasoned  in  the  tire 
case  that  since  the  Soviets  could  buy 
the  data  in  Europe  anyway,  why  should 
not  American  businessmen  sell  it  to  them 
first? 

If  our  coimtry  were  faced  with  a  war 
of  profits  and  not  a  struggle  for  sur- 
vival, then  such  reasoning  might  be  at 
least  superficially  compelling.  However, 
It  is  our  national  security  with  which 
we  are  concerned. 

On  January  27.  I  wrote  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  requesting  informa- 
tion on  strategic-type  goods,  especially 
technical  data  and  commodities  shipped 
to  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  would  not  have 
been  sent  under  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment policy  in  effect  prior  to  August  14, 
1958.  A  letter  of  February  9.  1959,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  reported  that 
as  a  result  of  the  August  14,  1958,  deci- 
sion, by  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Sinclair  Weeks,  which  foUowed  the  lib- 
eralization of  export  controls  recom- 
mended by  COCOM,  "a  number  of  li- 
censes have  been  approved  for  commod- 
ities for  export  to  soviet  bloc  countries 
that  would  not  have  been  approved  for 
such  shipment  prior  to  the  COCOM 
review." 


The  Department  said  that  no  tech- 
nical data  had  been  shipped  to  date 
which  would  not  have  been  shipped  prlM 
to  the  COCOM  revision  governing  the 
exiwrts  of  strategic  commodities.  It  is 
pertinent  to  remember  that  we  do  not 
have  to  liberalize  our  trade  restrictions 
merely  because  COCOM  agrees  to  do  so. 


I  am  including  a  table  In  the  Rccoss 
at  this  point  which  details  the  commod- 
ity, country  of  destination,  value,  and 
stated  end  use  of  those  materials 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  bloc  which  would 
not  have  been  granted  an  export  license 
prior  to  Secretary  Weeks'  decision  of 
August  14: 


Approvalt  August- December  1958  for  which  pretumption  was  for  denial  prior  to  Aua   16 

1968  ' 


Month, 
1«6S 


November. 
l>o 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 


Commodity 


Vacuam  pumps  ' 

stainless     st««l     pipe 

valves. ■ 
Stainless  steel  pipe  > 

Electrolytic  copper  wire 

bars. 
do 


Country  of  origin 

and/or  from  wliicb 

reexported 


Do. 


Do 

Do... 


Do. 


Do 

December.. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Copper  scrap. 

do 

do 


Do 

Do... 


Novwnber.. 
Do... 


December. 


Do. 


Do., 
Do.. 


Cold  rolled  steel  sheets. 

Ptalnlfss  steel  pipe 

Electrolytic  copper  wire 
bars. 

..-do 

Copper  scrap 

do._ 

Tinmlll  bicck  plate  re- 
jects. 


United  States... 
do 

do 

.....do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do- 


Country  of 
destination 


U.8.S.R... 

U.8.8.B 

U.8.8.R 

Czechoslovakia. 

U.S.S.R 


Value 


$8,100 
iei.750 

407,000 
59.136 

2,564,100 


Stated  end  use 


AntibioUci. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


do. 

...do. 


UnltM  States  via 
Holland.' 

United  SUtes 

....do 

-...do _. 

..-do 


.do. 


.do 

-do 


Ciechoslovakia.     337,400 


East  Oennany. 
Hungary .__ 


East  Qermany.. 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Htmeary 

Ccecnoslovakla. 
East  Oermany.. 


Hongary. 

...do 


do 

United  SUtes  via 
BclRium.* 

Unit<>d  States  via 
United  King- 
dom.' 

United  States  via 
Belgium.* 

....do* 

United  States 


Csechoslovakia. 
do 

do-_ 


do 


Hungary. 
do-... 


397,000 
340,7fi6 


83,000 
34.160 

34,160 
62,160 
56,»40 

301,006 

Ui,8ao 


og.mo 

8,423 

4,  en 


M,0S4 

X320 

776 


Polyester  textile  plant. 

r>o. 

Do. 

Manotactore  of  semi- 
flnistied  products. 

Wire  consumer  prodocts; 
manufacture  oi  electri- 
cal equipment. 

ProdactioQ  of  refined 
copper. 

Copper  articles;  con- 
sumer goods;  remelt- 
Ing. 

Sample  shipment.' 

Polyester  textile  plant. 
Production    vt    eopper 

producta. 
Do. 
Refining. 
Productkn  of  rods,  wire, 

sheet. 
Production    of    copper 

products. 
Manufacture     of    aho^ 

polish  cans  and  other 

packagbig  oontainers. 
Treatment  of  disease. 
Do. 

Do.< 


Do.* 

Do.» 
Do. 


^Transshipment. 

•  Part  of  a  complete  synthetic  fiber  textile  plant  which  was  not  itself  rated. 

*  TVanssbipment  from  Holland  authorized. 
'  TVansshipment  from  BelKium  authorized. 

'  Transshipment  from  United  Kingdom  authorized. 


I  have  already  mentioned  Secretary 
Strauss'  reversal  on  February  12  of  a 
part  of  the  August  14  decision.  This 
action  on  his  part  effectively  prevents 
copper  and  copper-base  alloys  from 
being  shipped  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  said  before,  I  fail  to 
see  why  the  order  did  not  become  ef- 
fective until  February  20  and  that  it 
does  not  affect  those  export  licenses  al- 
ready Issued  provided  that  the  ship- 
ments are  made  within  6  months  of  the 
decision.  Since  November  10,  7,760 
tons  of  copper-based  metal  have  been 
approved  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Its  value  Is  estimated  at  $4,185,- 
829.  At  last  report,  only  500  tons  have 
been  shipped;  the  remainder  may  still 
be  sent  provided  that  it  is  done  within 
the  next  6  months. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  free 
world  exports  of  copper  are  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  n.S.S.R. 

For  many  years  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  copper  in  the  n.SJSJt.  has  been 
inadequate,  and  significant  quantities 
have  been  Imported  from  the  free  world. 
Imports  reached  th^  highest  level  im- 
der  lend-lease  agreements  during  World 
War  n,  when  the  U.SBJI.  received  a 
total  of  nearly  440,800  tons  of  copper 
from  the  United  States  alone.    During 


1944  alone,  the  United  States  supplied 
the  U.S.S.R.  with  almost  60  percent  of  its 
copper  requirements.  These  Imports  en- 
abled the  U.S.S  Jl.  to  accumulate  a  large 
stockpile  of  copper  by  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Although  Soviet  producti(xi  of  copper 
has  tripled  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  demand  for  copper  in  the  UJ3JS  Jl. 
probably  has  quadrupled.  To  keep  pace 
with  this  inci-easing  demand,  produc- 
tion of  copper  in  the  UJ5JSJI.  has  been 
supplemented  by  imports  from  the  free 
world  and  by  withdrawals  from  the  So- 
viet stockpUe.  The  U.S.Sil.  also  has 
substituted  other,  more  plentiful  ma- 
terials for  copper  in  many  uses. 

Until  1953,  Soviet  imports  of  copper 
were  fairly  small,  averaging  less  than 
11,020  tons  annually  during  1946-52. 
During  1953-57.  imports  of  cop- 
per from  the  free  world  again  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  Soviet  sup- 
ply, amounting  to  about  330.600  tons, 
an  average  of  66,120  tons  per  year.  In 
1958,  Soviet  imports  from  the  free  world 
probably  were  at  least  88,160  tons. 

From  August  1950,  when  copper  was 
put  under  embargo  by  COCOM,  imUl 
August  1954  when  coiver  wire  6  millime- 
ters and  less  was  removed  fnxn  the  em- 
bargo list,  paost  of  the  copper  purchased 
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by  the  n.S.SJl.  was  throusb  clandestine 
chanoels  and  was  in  unwrouglit  form — 
for  example,  cathode,  wirebar.  ingot. 
This  probcUt>]y  was  because  the  un- 
wrot^ht  forms  are  less  costly  than  semi- 
fabricated    forms,    such    as    wire,    and 

more  c<H>per  could  be  purchased  for  a 
given  amount  of  foreign  exchange. 

Since  August  1954,  most  of  the 
U.S.S.R's  purchases  of  copper  have  been 
in  the  form  of  bare  wire,  6  millimeters  or 
less.  Fw  example,  in  the  3  years  1955 
to  1957  bare  wire  represented  about  87 
percent  of  the  total  imports  of  copper; 
the  remainder  consisted  of  covered  wire 
and  cable  and  a  small  quantity  of  im- 
wrought  copper.  The  imported  bare 
copper  wire  probably  was  drawn  to  the 
smaller  sizes  needed  by  the  UJS.S.R.  Fol- 
lowing the  removal  of  COCOM  con- 
trols on  all  forms  of  copper  in  August 
1958,  the  U.SJB.R.  increased  its  pur- 
chases of  imwrought  copper  in  the  re- 
maining months  of  1958. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  released  no  quanti- 
tative information  on  the  use  of  copper 
for  more  than  20  years.  In  1955  the 
U.S.SJI.  is  estimated  to  have  c(Misumed 
between  440.800  and  551.000  tons  of  re- 
fined copper,  more  than  half  of  which 
would  have  gone  into  the  production  of 
electrteftl  maohlnery  including  wire  and 
OAble.  It  it  eetimated  that  the  current 
pattern  of  uae  does  not  differ  ilgnifl- 
eftntly  from  that  of  1968. 

Prom  mId-Novtmber  1958  to  mid- 
February  19M.  the  XTnlted  Btatea  U- 
oenaed  4,930  tons  of  copper  wlrebars  and 
S.8S0  tons  of  eopper  lerap  for  export  to 
the  Soviet  bloo.  Virtually  all  of  the 
wirebar  was  Hoensed  for  export  to  the 
U.S.a.11..  while  virtually  all  of  the  lorap 
WM  licensed  for  export  to  the  European 
aatelUtea.  None  of  the  wirebar  has  been 
exported  to  date;  but  700  tons  of  the 
scrap  have  been  shipped  to  Hungary. 
On  February  19.  copper  exports  to  the 
Soviet  bloo  were  embargoed  by  the 
United  States,  effective  February  90. 
18M. 

The  Secretary's  order  of  February  12 
did  not  Include  the  vacuum  pumps. 
Btalnleas  steel  pipe  valves,  stainless  steel 
pipe,  cold  rolled  steel  sheets,  tln-mlll 
blade  plate  rejects  or  tiM  anUMotlea  for 
which  the  presumption  was  for  denial 
prior  to  Auirust  15,  1958.  Of  course,  we 
have  no  objection  to  sending  antibiotics 
to  such  naUons  af  CieclKMlovaicla  aixt 
Hungary:  and  the  supposed  manufacture 
of  shoe  polish  cans  does  seem  innocent 
enough:  however,  I  do  have  reservations 
about  sending  pumps,  valves,  and  pipe  to 
build  a  polyester  textile  plant  which  will 
compete  with  American  exports  in  this 
field.  I  regret  that  I  cazuu>t  tell  the 
Congress  what  firms  are  selUng  such 
materials  since  such  information  is 
classified. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  public  is  entitled  to  know  what 
firms  are  trading  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  I  can  understand  why  such  infor- 
mation would  be  regarded  as  confidential 
during  the  preliminary  stages  of  a  trade 
negotiation,  for  reasons  of  competitive 
business  practice,  I  faU  to  see  why  such 
information  cannot  be  made  public  once 
the   contract   between   the   Soviet   bloc 


coimtry  and  the  American  firm  has  been 
signed  and  the  export  license  has  been 
granted  by  the  Departmoit  of  Com- 
merce. At  present,  the  Department  is 
refusing  to  divulge  such  information 
citing  section  6^c)  o(  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  Which  reads: 

No  department,  agency,  or  official  exercis- 
ing any  functions  under  this  act  shall  pub- 
lish or  disclose  Information  obtained  here- 
under which  is  deemed  confidential  or  with 
reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential 
treatment  is  made  by  the  person  furnishing 
siich  Information  tinlws  the  head  at  such 
department  or   agency   determines    that   the 

Withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

I  recognize  that  some  firms  might  re- 
gard the  release  of  such  information  as 
detrimental  to  their  so-called  public 
relations.  I  also  recognize  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  deF>ends 
to  a  large  degree  on  the  voluntaiy  sub- 
mission and  accuracy  of  commercial 
trade  statistics  by  business  forms  might 
be  reluctant  to  mar  such  cooperation. 
However,  part  of  an  investigation  mii;ht 
well  consider  the  need  for  such  confiden- 
tiality after  the  negotiation  has  been 
completed  in  terms  of  our  American 
tradition  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  public 
must  be  an  Informed  one  if  democracy  is 
to  be  effective. 

This  brief  review  of  some  of  the  recent 
actions  taken  under  our  export  control 
policy  points  up  a  number  of  problems 
which  I  believe  require  some  searching 
study  by  tlie  House. 

Problem  1.  Administration  of  our  ex- 
port policy:  I  belifvc  Uicre  exists  a  prens- 
ing  need  for  a  complete  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  Export  Control  Act  nnd  its 
administration  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  order  to  determine  the 
efleol  on  our  national  security  of  the 
decisions  made  and  the  poUelN  estab- 
lislied  in  carrying  out  the  act. 

Problem  2.  Consultation  with  other 
agencies:  The  Export  Control  Act  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  act  provides  that  In  deter- 
mining which  exports  are  to  be  con- 
trolled, the  administering  agency  "shall 
seek  Information  and  advice  from  the 
several  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  eoneemed  with  aspects 
of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  and 
operations  having  an  important  bearing 
on  exports." 

I  have  expressed  doubt  with  reference 
to  the  tire  factory  case  whether  consul- 
tation did  exist  prior  to  the  reversal  by 
the  Commerce  Department  of  their  pre- 
vious decision  not  to  export  technical 
data  pertaining  to  tire  manufacture. 
We  know  that  the  Defense  Department 
opposed  the  reversal.  I  should  think  that 
their  opinion  as  to  the  strategic  nature 
of  such  data  would  be  relevant  and  per- 
haps overriding,  especially  when  this 
factory  could  Increase  Soviet  tire  pro- 
duction by  15  percent.  Study  should  be 
given  to  determine  whether  the  consul- 
tation provisions  of  the  act  are  actually 
being  put  into  effect. 

Problem  3.  Coordination  of  our  total 
export  policy:  WhUe  the  Export  Control 
Act  is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  on  the  other  hand  the 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951,  which  provides  for  a  Joint  effort 
with  other  nations  to  restrict  a  potential 
aggres.sor  through  export  regulation,  is 
administered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Because 
these  two  programs  are  so  similar  in 

purpose,  serious  evaluation  must  be 
given  to  the  consultative  procedures 
existing  between  these  agencies.  Pos- 
sibly overall  ctrntrcrf  and  coordination 
should  exist  at  the  White  House  level  as 
part  of  the  OflBce  of  International  Eco- 
nomic Security.  At  least  this  is  a  prob- 
lem which  should  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  thoughtfully  analyzed. 

Problem  4.  The  conflicting  responsi- 
bilities that  exist  within  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce:  The  program  of  ex- 
port control  under  the  Export  Control 
Act  is  carried  on  in  the  Bureau  at  For- 
eign Commerce  in  the  Departmoit  of 
Commerce.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
primary  function  of  that  division  Is  to 
work  for  the  promotion  of  trade.  The 
official  description  of  its  duties  as 
described,  in  part,  in  the  *  U.8.  Gk>vem- 
ment  Organisation  Manual"  is  that  the 
Bureau  is  charged  with  the  promotion 
of  "international  trade-  broadly  con- 
strued as  Uacluding  the  export  and  im- 
l>ort  of  loods  and  services,  investment 
abroad,  international  travel,  and  other 
activities.  oontilbuUng  to  the  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  SUtas.*' 

Thus,  while  the  Bureau  is  charged 
with  devotlnif  its  utmost  effort  to  «!• 
courauluu  Amrricnn  trade  abroad 
throuuh  dispensing  information,  oman- 
Isins  trade  missions,  and  malntalnina 
dirKt  ooniaoi  with  both  American  and 
foreign  buyers  and  seilrrs,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  Rxpurt  Control  Act.  iU 
function  is  to  control  and  prohibit  trade 
where  it  would  be  contrary  to  U.S.  in- 
terests to  do  so. 

Theae  two  funetlons  do  not  seem  so 
mutually  exclusive  or  diametrically  op- 
posed that  it  would  not  be  within  tha 
realm  of  posalblUty  to  expect  them  to 
be  administered  by  the  same  unit  of 
Government  with  equal  fervor,  and  de- 
termination of  purpose.  However,  it  is 
my  Unpreaslon  that  the  Bureau  looks 
at  the  Export  Conuol  Act  trade  prohibi- 
tions as  merely  burdetMome  hurdles  to 
overcome  in  order  to  exercise  its  trade 
promotion  functions. 

Problem  5.  Should  we  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc?  The  basic  problem,  how- 
ever, to  be  faced  by  any  study  of  our  ex- 
port control  program  Is  the  con.<*Idera- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  While  we  should 
like  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation, 
there  are  some  nations  which  would  not 
have  It  so.  A  determination  as  to  what 
American  commodities  are  strategic  or 
nonstrategle  as  far  as  our  national  se- 
curity is  concerned  must  be  related  to 
our  view  of  the  purpo.se.s  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  feudal  do- 
main which  follows  its  lead. 

It  is  not  new  to  recognize  that  we  are 
engaged  not  only  in  a  political  and  mili- 
tary contest  for  survival,  but  also  in  an 
economic  one.  Mr.  Khrushchev  might 
not  expect  to  see  the  hammer  and  sickle 
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flying  over  our  Capitol  during  his  life- 
time, but  his  pink -tinged  glasses  cer- 
tainly lead  him  to  the  rosy  view  that 
someday  it  inevitably  will  fiy  there.  Al- 
though Klirushchev  succinctly  reminded 
us  of  basic  Communist  intent  when  he 
predicted  "We  will  bury  you,"  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  under  a  pile  of  rub- 
ble. His  was  a  sentiment  that  should  not 
be  forgotten  as  the  iceberg  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  floats  now  and  then  into 
warmer  and  more  thawing  waters:  A 
small  part  of  the  Communist  policy  ex- 
pediently warming  and  melting,  but  the 
hard  core  safely  secure  beneath. 

The  last  rites  might  well  be  performed 
from  afar,  instead  of  on  the  crumbled 
cities  of  America,  following  a  total  loss  of 
our  foreign  markets  and  friends.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  constant 
war  of  economic  disruption  whenever 
the  opportunity  suits  its  political  con- 
venience. Well  known  are  the  dumping 
activities  by  which  the  U.S.SJI.  Invades 
our  markets  in  order  to  ruin  our  indus- 
tries with  products  sold  below  their  cost 
of  production. 

In  late  1958,  huge  Soviet  shipments  of 
platinum  caused  the  price  of  this  pre- 
cious metal  to  drop  to  $52  an  ounce 
which  was  151  less  than  it  was  in  early 
1957.  The  Russians'  actions  with  respect 
to  tin  dumping  are  notorious  and  have 
resulted  in  constant  price  fluctuations 
and  harmful  effects  on  many  of  the  free 
world's  strongest  supporters  and  tradi- 
tional suppliers.  In  addiUon.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  offered  arms  to  Indtt  unrest 
In  the  ilobal  tinderboxes  in  exchange 
for  cotton  which  is  then  poured  on  the 
world  market. 

On  November  29,  1951.  It  wu  an- 
nounced that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  concluded 
an  agreement  to  sell  113.500.000  worth 
of  bensene  to  the  Dow  Chemical  Co,  The 
price  was  6  eenU  per  gallon  lower  than 
the  U.S.  price.  American  benaene 
apokesmen  claimed  at  the  Ume  there  al- 
ready was  a  substanUal  oversupply  in 
theUnlUdSUtea. 

Early  last  month,  the  Soviet  Union 
sent  an  initial  supply  of  school  solen- 
tlflo  equipment.  Despite  Import  duties 
averaginR  over  40  percent,  these  items 
sold  at  two-thirds  less  than  American 
products  in  the  same  field. 

While  such  bargains  seem  attractive 
Initially.  It  Is  prudent  to  remember  the 
comparative  standard  of  living  and  cost 
of  the  labor  which  is  involved  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Communist-owned  state 
trading  monopoly  to  cut  its  prices  at  will. 
The  revealing  series  of  precedents  con- 
cerning platinum,  tin,  cotton,  and  ma- 
chine tools  among  others  should  awaken 
us  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  trade,  be  it 
ever  so  sweet  and  ever  so  cheap.  This 
is  an  economic  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  has  shown  great 
Interest  In  the  latest  machines  so  that 
It  could  duplicate  them  at  a  lower  cost 
and  then  outsell  us  in  the  very  markets 
which  we  have  created.  It  Is  our  blue- 
prints and  not  our  yellow  com  that  they 
seek. 

We  must  seriously  reflect  whether  or 
not  more  trade  will  lead  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  American  and 
the  Russian  peoples.     Is  a  Communist 
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bureaucrat  at  the  wharf  receiving  a  ship- 
ment of  American  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products  on  behalf  of  a 
monopolistic  state  trading  corporation 
more  likely  to  become  our  friend? 

The  driving  forces  of  a  totalitarian 
system  are  not  so  easily  wooed,  subdued, 
or  contained.  Pressure  should  be  con- 
tinued on  the  Soviet  bloc  economies  not 
in  the  belief  that  this  will  cause  them  to 
reduce  immediately  their  war  produc- 
tion, but  in  the  hope  that  in  the  long 
run  the  so-called  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations will  evolve  as  completely  in 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  its  satellites  as  it  has 
done  in  the  more  underdeveloped,  but 
freer,  areas  of  the  world. 

Believing  that  eventually  even  in  a 
totalitarian  system  some  additional  re- 
sponse must  be  granted  to  consumer  de- 
mands, we  can  hope  that  by  economic 
containment  we  will  prevent  outselves 
from  aiding  the  war  preparations  of 
those  who  would  aggress  against  us.  Let 
us  avoid  the  errors  of  the  thirties  when 
we  shipped  scrap  metal  which  was  later 
returned  to  us  with  compounded  inter- 
est: a  form  of  interest,  I  suggest,  at 
which  recent  history  has  shown  the  Com- 
munists to  be  amasingly  adept. 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  lentleman  from 
lUinois  I  Mr.  O'HAaAl  Is  recognlaed  for  00 
minutes. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  nUnoU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
X  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  further  that 
any  Members  who  so  dailrt  may  have  6 
leilslatlvt  days  In  which  to  exUnd  their 
remarks  in  the  Raooaa  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Xi  there  obJeeUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois t 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.O'HARAofXlUnoU.  Mr.SpHktr, 
March  15  U  Hungarian  Freedom  Day. 
For  110  years,  the  Ides  of  March  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  naUonal  holidays 
of  the  Hungarian  people. 

On  that  date  In  1545.  Hungarian  youth. 
Inspired  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  period  and  the  patriotic  leadership 
of  Louis  Kossuth  staged  a  bloodless  rev- 
olution, presented  a  10-point  demand  for 
reforms,  and  circulated  a  stirring  revo- 
lutionary poem  which  became  the  Mar- 
seillaise of  Hungary.  March  15  has 
through  the  years  become  the  symbol 
of  political  reform  and  the  ideals  of  lib- 
erty which  the  people  of  Hungary  have 
kept  alive  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 
Ideals  of  liberty  are  still  a  motivating 
force  among  the  Hungarian  people 
whether  they  are  in  their  homeland,  or 
have  sought  refuge  in  other  lands.  It 
was  this  spirit  which  gave  them  the 
courage  in  October  1956  to  rebel  against 
Soviet  oppression. 

We  honor  ourselves  in  Joining  with 
freedom-loving  Hungarians  here  and 
throughout  the  world  in  paying  tribute 
to  March  15,  Hungarian  Freed(Mn  Day. 

In  paying  this  tribute.  It  Is  proper  that 
we  Inquire  into  the  place  Hungary  has 
earned  for  herself  in  Europe  and  the 


free  world,  as  well  as  bring  ourselves  up- 
to-date  on  the  present  position  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  lot  of  Hungarian  refugees 
who  have  sought  asylimi  in  the  free 
world. 

hitncabt's  placi  m  hibtobt 

Z.    HISTOKICAZ.   BACKQBOtnfD 

Though  Hungary  has  ever  been  a  small 
nation  set  in  the  middle  of  Europe  and 
ranged  about  by  various  formidable  na- 
tionalities, it  has  maintained  throughout 
its  history  a  distinctiveness  which  can  be 
traced  back  a  thousand  years.  Neither 
its  origin  nor  its  language  bears  any  re- 
lationship to  the  countries  roiind  about 
it,  a  conglomerate  group,  most  of  them 
larger  in  size  and  usually  more  powerful 
politically,  over  which,  however,  it  for 
some  time  claimed  leadership,  Tcmgue 
in  cheek,  one  enthusiast  says  that,  "the 
whole  Hungarian  nation  claimed  descent 
from  the  most  brilliant  barbarian  con- 
queror, Attila  the  Hun." 

To  this  day.  Hungary's  intensely  proud 
claim  to  independence  dates  from  the 
year  1001,  when  Pope  Sylvester  n  sent 
the  Holy  Crown  to  St.  Stephen.  The 
King  of  the  country  was  subject  to  the 
Pope  in  religious  matters:  but  not  in  sec- 
ular matters  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Even  with  the  invasion 
of  foreign  princes  and  the  exttncUon  of 
the  naUonal  dynasty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  those  who  suoeeeded  to 
the  rule  of  Hungary  had  to  pledge  that 
the  country  would  be  tevemed  aeeording 
to  its  own  laws  and  Independently  of  the 
laws  or  interests  of  other  realms  which 
might  be  under  the  eame  rule. 

Xn  addiUon  to  thU  basis  for  independ- 
ent thinklnf.  the  Hunttriani.  from  1S41 
to  ISSa  became  the  center  of  a  teograph- 
ical  and  poUUoal  triangle  in  Europe, 
which  at  one  time  touched  upon  thr«t 
seas,  the  BalUc.  the  AdrlaUo,  and  the 
Black  Sea.  This  Xntermarium  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  oentury  in  the  Polish 
political  and  eeonomie  oonoept  promoted 
bttwNh  World  Wan  X  and  XX. 

Dominating  the  history  of  Hungary  for 
over  a  thousand  years  has  been  the  na- 
tionalist thought  and  claim  of  Hungary 
M  "the  oenUr  of  Europe"  geographleally. 
Hence  there  arose  the  psychological  and 
poliUcal  idea  of  leadership.  Much  of 
Hungary's  achievement  during  the  cen- 
turies has  been  Inspired  by  this  oon- 
cepUon.  Hungarians  claim  that  their 
country  was  the  center  of  "a  system— 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy — from  1527  to 
1018." 

When,  under  the  first  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  Hungary  became  united  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  hereditary 
provinces  of  Austria,  it  had  already  been 
united  with  Poland,  had  earlier  ties  with 
Bohemia,  and  been  a  national  dynasty 
with  the  greater  realm  of  kings  who 
ruled  at  once  Croatia,  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, and  at  one  time  also  Bulgaria. 

In  a  Europe  which  held  in  high  esteem 
Jurisprudence  and  the  theory  of  positive 
law,  a  famous  collection  of  Hungary's 
laws,  known  as  the  "Werboczy's  collec- 
tion," dates  from  the  16th  century.  The 
lord  Judge  of  the  realm  at  the  time  of 
the  Turkish  invasion  of  1526  had  codified 
th  J  liberties  and  privileges  of  Himgary  in 
a  form  \dilch  became  "the  textbook  of 
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the  ruUnff  classes  axMl  the  frameworic  at 
the  natlooal  conscience." 

This  respect  for  the  law  and.  still  more 
Important,  the  institution  of  Christian- 
ity, survived  the  Turkish  invasion.  Hun- 
gary's primary  claim  to  a  place  in  Euro- 
pean history  was  as  the  "fortress  of 
Christendom." 


n.  mtrKOAMiAM 


IMDEPBinXHCK  IN  THE  19TH 

cumniT 


(a)  Kossuth  and  the  Revolution  of 
1848  to  1849:  It  was  to  a  Hungary  aware 
of  its  tradition  of  ancient  values,  of  his- 
toric champicnlng  of  the  individual,  of 
independence,  of  traditional  law.  jxistice, 
and  humanitarian  concepts,  and  a  Hun- 
gary at  its  height  in  art  and  letters  that 
the  colorful  figure  of  Kossuth  was  bom. 
His  excellent  letters  at  the  time  of  the 
reform  movement  In  Hungary  In  the 
middle  19th  century  developed  Into  an 
organized  pArllamentary  gazette.  De- 
spite efforts  of  the  intrenched  govern- 
ment at  censorship,  he  continued  to  gain 
popular  attention  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  and  several  colleagues  were  thrown 
Into  prison  on  charges  of  high  treason. 
Indignation  at  his  treatment  was  so  wide- 
spread and  forceful  that  the  legislature 
Itself  refused  to  pass  any  government 
measures  until  the  prisoners  were  re- 
leased. Upon  his  release,  Kossuth  be- 
came a  popular  and  irrepressible  leader, 
continuing  his  agitation  for  a  free  Hun- 
gary. With  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
in  March  1848.  Mettemlch  was  driven 
from  power.  When,  on  March  3,  1848, 
KossuUi  demanded  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment for  Hungary  and  constitutional 
government  for  the  rest  of  Austria,  he  at 
once  became  the  leader  of  the  European 
revolution. 

With  the  formation  of  the  first  respon- 
sible ministry  in  Austria,  after  the  flight 
of  Mettemlch  to  England,  Kossuth  be- 
came Minister  of  Finance.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  continued  his  efforts  toward 
an  independent  Hungary,  even  to  the 
coining  of  separate  Hungarian  coins. 
In  the  great  patriotic  movement  of 
which  he  was  "the  soul  and  head"  Kos- 
suth by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Magyars  Inciirred  the  enmity  of  the 
other  races  in  Hungary  among  whom 
were  the  Slavic  peoples  in  the  south. 
Because  of  the  conflict  thus  precipitated, 
Austria  was  able  to  combat  the  new  or- 
der of  things  in  Hungary.  The  Ministry 
was  dissolved. 

After  further  development,  however, 
Kossuth  became  head  of  the  Committee 
of  National  Defense  with  dictatorial 
powers,  and  prosecuted  with  extraordi- 
nary energy  the  war  both  against  Aus- 
tria and  against  the  forces  from  the 
south.  After  some  early  reverses  the 
Hungarians  won  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories, which  were  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  Kossuth's  able  organization  of 
forces. 

(b)  Declaration  of  independence  by 
Hungarian  Legislature,  1849:  The  cul- 
mination of  Kossuth's  efforts  came  with 
his  persuasion  of  the  Diet — legislature— 
to  declare  that  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
had  forfeited  the  throne  and  to  pro- 
claim the  Independence  of  Hungary, 
April  14,  1849.  The  Hungarian  Repub- 
lic was  established  with  Kossuth  as  Gov- 
ernor. 


(c)  Russia's  part  in  the  fall  of  the 
new  Republic:  Meanwhile  Russia  had 
gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 
Kossuth  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  Intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Hungary  now  had  to 
face  the  full  force  of  Russia's  over- 
whelming might  added  to  that  of  Austria. 

Fighting  had  continued,  Hungarian 
forces  being  led  by  General  Gorgey. 
After  weeks  of  decimating  fighting, 
weaiylng  marching,  and  racking  disease, 
the  Hungarians,  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  united  Russian  and  Aastrlan 
forces,  were  gradually  driven  to  the  wall. 
Finding  that  further  fighting  was  hope- 
less, Gorgey's  army  surrendered  August 
13.  1849.  Though  the  general  for  this 
surrender  was  blamed  and  charged  with 
treachery,  the  facts  revealed  that  on  the 
day  of  surrender  his  forces  numbered 
24.000  men  with  140  cannons,  while  five 
armies  with  more  than  200,000  men  and 
1.000  cannon  were  opposing  him  from 
all  sides. 

m.    HUNGARIAN  REVOLT  OF  OCTOBXK   1956 

(a)  Background  of  events:  In  the  na- 
tional elections  held  in  Hungary  imme- 
diately after  World  War  U.  the  Hun- 
garian voters  were  divided  among  six 
political  parties.  Five  of  these  won 
seats  in  Parliament.  Four  of  the  major 
parties  formed  a  coalition:  but  Commu- 
nist inf.uence,  having  gradually  asserted 
Itself,  had,  by  1948.  so  far  repressed  all 
opposition  that  leadei-s  of  the  non-Com- 
munist groups  had  all  been  silenced. 
Many  had  been  arrested.  Some  had  fled 
abroad.  In  1949,  Hungary  officially  be- 
came a  people's  dem(x:racy.  with  actual 
control  In  the  hands  of  a  Communist 
trained  In  Moscow.  Mdtay&s  Rakosl. 
Hungary  soon  closely  resembled  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Soviet  Union.  Individual 
liberty  and  free  speech  ceased  to  exist 
Arbitrary  Imprisonment  became  com- 
mon. Secret  police,  with  methods  of 
terror,  made  frequent  arrests,  often  fol- 
lowed by  charges  of  attempts  to  over- 
throw the  democratic  regime,  and  lead- 
ing ultimately  to  execution. 

When,  early  In  1956,  a  relaxation  of 
police  rule  was  encom-aged  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  re- 
sponse among  Hungarian  people  was  im- 
mediate. Traditional  Independence  in 
Hungary  had  asserted  Itself  as  early  as 
1955  among  Hungarian  authors  and 
artists.  The  scope  of  protests  against 
the  dictatorial  regime  gradually  widened 
and  even  became  the  l)asis  of  forum  dis- 
cussion, chiefly  among  young  Commu- 
nist Intellectuals. 

An  announcement  en  October  19, 1958, 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  that  certain 
changes  would  be  made  as  a  result  of 
Himgarian  student  requests  precipitated 
demonstrations  at  first  peaceful  but 
which  soon  became  far-reaching.  On 
the  same  day.  too,  news  of  Poland's  move 
toward  greater  Indeiiendence  of  the 
U.S.8.R.  was  received  enthusiastically  by 
Hungary.  Friendship  between  the  two 
peoples  had  been  traditional  for  cen- 
turies. 

(b)  Mass  demonstrations,  October  22. 
1956:  Student  meetings  preceded  a 
planned,  peaceful  mass  demonstration  on 
October  22,  1986,  and  drew  up  demands 
embodying  protesting  views  on  national 


policy.  A  ban  against  the  demonstra- 
tion had  been  announced  by  the  Ministry 
of  Interior,  but  later  withdrawn. 

When  the  demonstration  got  tmder- 
way,  the  people  gathered  together  num- 
bered between  200.000  and  300,000. 
Justly  angered  by  an  episode,  the  crowd, 
which  had  shown  no  sign  of  other  than 
a  peaceful  dispersion,  began  freely  to 
express  resentment.  The  following  day 
a  similar  crowd  gathered  to  await  the 
outcome  of  a  delegation  being  sent  to 
try  to  broadcast  the  student  demands. 
Tear-gas  bombs  were  thrown  to  disperse 
the  crowd  and  a  minute  or  two  later 
members  of  the  secret  police  opened  Are. 
killing  a  number  of  people  and  wounding 
many. 

An  armed  uprising  resulted  and  de- 
veloped into  a  5-day  battle  in  which  So- 
viet troops  with  mechanized  forces  took 
part  against  the  Hungarians.  The  Hun- 
garian Army  disintegrated  from  the  be- 
ginning, certain  of  the  units  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  insurgents.  When  Soviet 
tanks  fired  on  a  group  of  unarmed  dem- 
onstrators, killing  many,  the  whole  na- 
tion was  aroused.  A  cease-fire  was  or- 
dered on  October  28.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  dead  and  wounded  vary  con- 
siderably, as  the  United  NaUons  Special 
Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary 
state.  The  minimum  number  killed,  ac- 
cording to  this  source,  is  estimated  at 
some  1.800  to  2.000  in  Budapest  and 
2.500  to  3,000  in  the  whole  coimtry.  and 
11,000  to  13,000  wounded. 

Mr.  Nehru's  figures  on  this  subject, 
quoted  also  by  this  Committee,  but 
thought  to  be  too  high,  were  given  thus; 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  from  tucb  Information 
as  he  had  received.  "It  would  appear  thax 
about  25.000  Hungarians  and  7.000  Russlaiu 
died  in  the  flghtlng." 

IV.  aESOLUnONS  or  the  UMITCO  MATlOMa 
CCNEKAL  ASSrUBLT  OH  THK  SITUATION  IN 
HT7NCAKT 

A  special  session — the  Second  Emer- 
gency Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly — was  held 
from  November  4  through  November  10, 
1956.  to  discuss  the  situation  in  Hun- 
gary. Five  resolutions  were  passed: 
Nos.  1004fES-II) — 1008(ES-II),  inclu- 
sive. The  substance  of  them  is  dis- 
cussed below. 

(a)  Resolution  1004(ES-n) :  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  November  4,  1956.  adopted, 
without  reference  to  a  committee,  a  res- 
olution— 1 004  ( ES-n )  — condemning  the 
use  of  Soviet  military  forces  to  suppress 
the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  people  to 
assert  their  rights;  noting  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  U.SJ3.R.  of  noninterven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
States  as  stated  in  the  declaration  of 
October  30.  1956;  noting  the  grave  loss 
of  life  and  widespread  bloodshed  which 
resulted  from  the  Intervention  of  the 
Soviet  military  forces  In  Hungary;  and 
calling  upon  the  n.S.S.R.  to  withdraw 
all  of  Its  military  forces  from  Hungary. 
This  resolution  also  requests  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  send  observers  to  Hun- 
gary to  investigate  the  situation,  report 
on  it,  and  suggest  methods  of  terminat- 
ing it,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  It  calls  upon  all 
U.N.  members  to  cooperate  with  these 
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observers,  and  also  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  General  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  Hungarian  people  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  satuation. 

(b)  Resolution  1005(ES-II) :  A  few 
days  later,  on  the  9th  of  November,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  another  resolu- 
tion—1005  ^ES-II— calling  for  free  elec- 
tions in  Hungary,  under  UJJ.  auspices, 
as  soon  as  order  has  been  restored,  to 
determine  the  form  of  government 
which  the  people  wish  to  establish  for 
themselves  In  their  own  coimtry. 

(c)  Resolutions  1006(ES-II)  and  1007 
(ES-n) :  On  the  same  day — November  9, 
1956 — the  General  Assembly  passed  two 
other  resolutions  regarding  Hungary. 
One  of  these  calls  for  full  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  both  Hungary  and  the 
XJSSJt.  In  efforts  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Red  Cross,  and  other 
such  organizations,  to  provide  food, 
medical  supplies,  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Hungary.  It 
also  considers  the  plight  of  large  niun- 
bers  of  refugees  from  Hungary;  and  re- 
quests the  Secretary  General  to  consult 
with  appropriate  agencie.s — includmg 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees— to  arrange  for  emergency 
assistance  for  them;  at  the  same  time 
urging  member  States  to  make  special 
contributions  for  them. 

The  other— resolution  1007(ES-n)  — 
of  November  9.  1956.  resolves  to  under- 
take on  a  large  scale  immediate  aid  of 
the  same  sort  for  the  affected  areas,  un- 
der the  international  cooperation  pro- 
vision of  the  U.N.  Charter,  article  1, 
paragraph  3. 

(d)  Resolution  1 008 ( ES-n ) :  The 
following  day  the  General  Assembly  de- 
cided— by  resolution  1008fES-n)  of  No- 
vember 10,  1956 — to  place  the  Hungar- 
ian question  on  the  provisional  agenda 
of  Its  next  session,  the  11th,  as  a  matter 
of  priority. 

(e)  Resolutions  1127(XI)  to  1131(XI) : 
At  the  11th  session  of  the  CSeneral  As- 
sembly, which  met  from  November  12, 
1956,  to  March  8.  1957,  six  resolutions 
were  passed  concerning  the  situation  in 
Himgary.  Concemed  with  the  urgency 
of  the  situation,  they  called  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  suspend  immediately  de- 
portation measures  against  Hungarian 
citizens  and  to  return  to  their  homes 
those  who  had  been  deported — No. 
1127(XI);  called  upon  the  incumbent 
Government  of  Hungary  to  allow  the 
Secretary-General  to  enter  its  territory 
and  circulate  freely — 1128rXI);  re- 
quested Immediate  cooperation  from 
other  Governments  with  the  Secretary- 
General  in  his  efforts  to  better  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Hungarian  refugees — 
1129(XI) :  reiterated  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
appeal  to  conform  to  earlier  resolutions, 
to  renounce  Intervention,  and  allow  the 
VJS.  observers  to  go  into  Hungary — 
llSOfXI);  and,  again  reiterating  the 
same  appeal,  asked  that  the  U5.S.R. 
remove  its  armed  forces  from  the  areas 
where  the  observers  were  to  be  present; 
and  allow  the  reestabllshment  of  polit- 
ical independence  in  Hungary. 

(f )  Resolution  1132(XI) :  On  January 
10.  1967.  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
VJN.  estoblished,  by  resolution  1132(XI), 
a  special  five-nation,  factfinding  com- 


mittee   to   gather   information   on   the 
Hungarian  revolt  and  Its  suppression. 

(g)  Resolution  1039(ZI) :  By  a  reso- 
lutton  of  January  23,  1957.  the  General 
Assembly,  commenting  upon  the  Report 
of  the  U.N.  High  C(»nmls8ioners  for 
Refugees,  made  an  urgent  plea  for  funds 
to  determine  and  relieve  the  needs,  both 
material  and  financial,  of  the  Hunefarian 
refugees. 

(h)    Resolution  1133(Xn):    In  June 
1959,  the  Special  Committee  reported  its 
findings.     On  September  14.  1957,  the 
General  Assembly,  after  considering  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee,  ap- 
proved a  resolution— 1133 (Xn)— which 
endorsed    the    committee's   work,    con- 
demned action  taken  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  depriving  Hungary  of  its  liberty 
and  political  Independence,  and  request- 
ed Prince  Wan  Waithajrakon.  as  special 
representative  of  the  Assembly,  to  do 
what  he  could  to  effect  compliance  with 
various  Assembly  decisions  In  the  case. 
(I)  Resolution    1166(Xn)— All   refu- 
gees under  the  U.N.:  A  resolution  of 
November       26,        1957—1166        (xil)  — 
of      the      General      Assembly      dealing 
with  the  international  refugee  program 
under  the  United  Nations  and  making 
new  arrangements  for  it.  does  not  mm- 
tion  the  Hungarian  or  any  other  group 
specifically,  but  does  take  into  consider- 
ation "that  new  refugee  situations  re- 
quiring   international    assistance    have 
arisen  which  augment  the  problem." 

(j)  Further  UJJ.  activities  concerning 
Hungary:  Following  an  aimouncement 
on  June  16,  1958.  from  the  Himgarian 
Ministry  of  Justice  that  Imre  Nagy  and 
P&l  Mal^ter  and  two  of  their  associates 
had  been  executed,  the  Special  Commit- 
tee met  as  a  matter  of  urgency  and 
Issued  on  June  21  a  communique  deplor- 
ing these  tragic  events. 

In  another  resolution  reported  in  Jan- 
uary 1959,  the  General  Assembly  again 
denounced  the  execution  of  the  Hun- 
garian patriots  and  condemned  the  con- 
tinued defiance  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

V.   THE  PRZSENT  STTUATTON  Df  HUNCART  AND 
THE  HTTNCARIAN  EKrUGKXS 

(a)  The  United  Nations  and  Hungary: 
The  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  the  situation  in 
Hungary  were  disregarded,  i.e. — "held 
in  contempt."  The  representatives  of 
other  countries  there  deplore  continued 
repression  In  Hungary  and,  in  horror, 
the  executions  of  Hungarian  patriots, 
"whose  only  crime,  they  considered,  was 
to  try  to  free  their  country  from  foreign 
control."  The  Special  Committee  ac- 
cordingly held  emergency  meetings  in 
1958.  and  recommended  that  the  As- 
sembly "consider  what  further  action 
might  appropriately  be  taken  by  the 
United  Nations"  in  view  of  the  findings 
of  the  Committee.  A  special  report  of 
that  Committee,  of  July  14,  1958,  noted 
that.  In  spite  of  Hungarian  Government 
pledges  of  immunity  to  leaders  of  the 
uprising,  there  was.  in  addition  to  the 
executions  of  P&l  Mal^ter  and  Imre 
Nagy,  a  list  of  30  death  sentences  said 
to  have  t>een  carried  out  in  the  year 
between  June  1957  and  June  1958.  It 
also  named  a  hundred  ptnom  sentenced 
to  prison  terms. 


(b)  The  refugees:  As  for  the  Hungar- 
ian refugees,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1956  and  1957,  some  169,700  of  them 
were  transported  from  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia  to  countries  of  second  asylum 
or  other  countries  of  resettlement.  Other 
refugees  numbering  71.613  had  emi- 
grated under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  reunicm  of  f  amihes,  some  members 
of  whom  have  In  the  past  been  rejected 
<»i  medical  grounds.  The  United  States 
in  1957  made  provision  to  revise  its  Im- 
migration Act  with  this  problon  in 
mind. 

In  addition  to   the  refugees  settled 
under   the   schemes   mentioned    above, 
there  have  been  others  who  have  re- 
settled In  various  European  countries  im- 
der  other  special  arrangements.   In  some 
instances,  this  resettlement  was  done 
with  aid  from  the  United  Nations  Refu- 
gee Emergency  Fund  or  the  UJ5.  escapee 
program;  in  others  it  was  done  inde- 
pendently by  the  receiving  Governments. 
Mr.  DUIjSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  cen- 
turies Himgarians  had  been  under  Aus- 
trian rule,  and  during  that  long  period 
they  managed  to  reUln  their  distinct 
identity  and  their  burning  desire  for  na- 
tional freedom.    In  1848  when  revolu- 
tionary waves  swept  over  Europe,  and 
the  news  of  disturbances  in  Paris  and 
Vienna    reached    them,    they    staged    a 
bloodless    demonstration    in    Budapest, 
presented  their  just  grievances  to  the 
goverrmient  and  demanded  radical  re- 
forms,   including    freedom.      That    was 
done  on  March  15,  111  shears  ago.    The 
Government   met   their   demands,   and 
from  then  on  that  day  is  celebrated  as 
Hungarian  Freedom  Day,  and  all  Hun- 
garians everywhere  proudly  celebrate  it 
as  a  national  holiday.    I  gladly  join  all 
Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  on  this 
armiversary   celebration,   and   naturally 
wish  Hungarians  in  their  homeland  simi- 
lar success  in  their  fight  against  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hungar- 
ians were  unhappy  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  under  Austrian  rule,  and 
they  were  most  unhappy  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  when  the  Aus- 
trian Government  was  run  by  the  Iron- 
fisted  Mettemlch.  This  arch-conserva- 
tive and  foe  of  freedom  for  some  50  years 
of  his  ascendency  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  hold  down  all  subject  nation- 
alities and  stifle  all  national  aspirations 
among  them.  But  this  was  not  easy  to 
do  in  the  case  of  the  Himgarian  people. 
TTiey  were  restive;  they  clamored  for  re- 
forms, and  demanded  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. They  had  their  chance  in  the 
revolutions  of  1848. 

Hungarians  there  prepared  to  stage  a 
revolution  of  their  own.  if  necessary,  for 
the  attainment  of  their  goal.  But  as  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  liberty  were  gath- 
ering momentum,  and  those  of  despotism 
and  autocracy  were  weakening,  revolu- 
tion proved  to  be  unnecessary  in  Hun- 
gary. The  startling  news  from  Paris  and 
Vienna  reached  Himgary.  Then  a  band 
of  youthful  idealists  in  Budapest  held  a 
bloodless  demonstration  on  McLrch  15. 
They  presented  their  grievances  to  the 
government,  demanding  participation  In 
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the  government  and  freedom.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  government,  as  well  as  for 
all  concerned,  these  demands  were  met; 
freedom  was  granted,  and  a  new  day 
dawned  for  the  Hungarians  on  March  15. 
Since  then  that  day  has  become  a  na- 
tional holiday.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  Join 
in  the  aimlversary  celebration  of  that 
significant  and  symbolic  event,  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Day. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  was  the  111th  anniversary  of 
Hungarian  Freedom  Day.  By  all  that  is 
morally  and  legally  right  the  anniversary 
of  March  15.  1848,  should  have  been  a 
day  of  great  rejoicing.  Instead,  and  be- 
cause of  the  tyrants  who  rule  the  Krem- 
lin, it  was  a  day  of  sad  contemplation. 
We  of  the  free  world  observed  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Day  solemnly,  while 
those  captive  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  looked  upon  it  sadly  and  yet 
with  great  hope  and  yearning  for  even- 
tual freedom  and  independence: 

It  was  in  1848  under  the  leadership  of 
the  famed  and  great  Louis  Kossutli  that 
the  patriots  of  Hungary  boldly  bid  for 
freedom  after  being  tied  to  Austria  for 
centuries.  It  brought  freedom  and  na- 
tional autonomy.  There  was  great  re- 
joicing as  there  was  in  many  years  fol- 
lowing even  though  this  nation  of  free- 
dom-loving people  experienced  many 
hard  and  trying  days. 

Then  in  1945,  Hungary  found  its  free- 
dom cnished  completely  through  occu- 
pation by  war-minded  Soviet  Russia. 
Ydt,  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  Communists 
could  not  crush  the  desires  of  the  Hun- 
gariGui  people  for  a  free  and  indeptend- 
ent  nation.  It  burned  steadily  in  their 
hearts  and  in  their  mmds.  In  the  tragic 
fall  of  1956  the  Hungarian  people  again 
rebelled  against  foreign  rule. 

Once  again  they  demanded  freedom 
and  Independence  and  fought  coura- 
geously for  it.  This  time  from  the  ty- 
rants of  the  Kremlin.  Unfortunately, 
the  freedom  day  victory  of  1848  was  not 
repeated.  Soviet  tanks  and  artillery 
proved  too  much  for  these  inspired  and 
dedicated  people. 

However,  it  was  a  sad  event  that  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  world  never 
should  forget.  The  shocking  end  of  the 
Hungarian  uprising  of  1956  cannot  and 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Although  physi- 
cally and  ruthlessly  crushed  by  Rus- 
sia's hideous  disregard  for  the  funda- 
mental aspirations  and  rights  of  man- 
kind, the  patriots  of  Hungary  gave  en- 
during proof  that  their  yearning  for 
freedom  remains  unquenchable. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  an  earlier 
era  of  Hungarian  freedom,  we  honor  all 
Hungarians  for  their  gallant  and  tena- 
cious longing  for  liberty  and  pray  to- 
gether that  the  day  soon  will  come  when 
the  light  of  freedom  and  Independence 
again  will  be  burning  brightly  in  their 
beloved  land. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
commemoration  of  yesterday's  celebra- 
tion of  that  day  in  the  19th  century  when 
Hungary  proclaimed  its  independence 
from  Hapsburg  rule,  I.  under  unanimous 
consent.  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  observations. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  dethroned  the 
Hapsburgs,  issued  a  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence and  elected  Kossuth,  president. 
As  we  pause  to  commemorate  that  decla- 
ration of  freedom,  we  And  our  feelings 
mixed:  it  is  difficult  to  rejoice  when,  in 
Hungary  today,  there  can  be  no  rejoic- 
ing. Sadly  enough,  the  short  lived 
period  of  Hungarian  independence  which 
we  commemorate  today  Is  the  only  real 
chance  for  freedom  that  the  Hungarians 
have  had  in  the  last  five  centuries.  It  al- 
most seems  that  the  fluctuating  factors 
underlying  the  world's  history  have 
worked  deliberately  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  freedom  which  Hun- 
garian peoples  have  so  long  desired. 

The  Magyars,  as  the  Hungarians  call 
themselves,  settled  in  the  middle  Danube 
Basin  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century. 
The  holy  crown  which  to  this  day  repre- 
sents Hungarian  sovereignty  and  tradi- 
tion was  obtained  from  Pope  Sylvester 
II  by  King  St.  Stephen  in  the  year  1000. 
This  crown  was  not  only  a  symbol  of  "all 
things  Hungarian,"  but  also  represented 
the  highly  developed  level  of  civilized 
western  culture  which  Hungary  had 
attained. 

In  spite  of  the  Hungarian  people's  de- 
sire for  continued  peaceful  independ- 
ence, there  has  been  little  time  since  1453 
when  Hungary  has  been  free  from  the 
sound  of  clashing  arms.  This  stems 
from  the  fact  that  every  great  conti- 
nental power  with  imperialistic  ten- 
dencies has  attempted,  m  the  early  stages 
of  its  imperialism  to  dominate  the  Dan- 
ube Valley — in  which  Hungary  is  located. 
The  Turks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  after 
fighting  the  Hungarians  for  nearly  100 
years,  defeated  the  Magyar  army  in  1526 
and  occupied  two-thirds  of  Hungarian 
territory  while  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
ruled  the  rest.  After  the  Turks  were  de- 
feated in  1683,  the  Hapsburgs  extended 
their  power  over  all  Hungary.  When  in 
1849  the  Hungarian  peoples  proclaimed 
themselves  independent,  the  Austrian 
Emperor  called  upon  Czar  Nicholas  to 
help  stifle  the  insurrection.  The  Rus- 
sian efficiency  In  this  type  of  work  has 
historical  roots,  and  they  were  success- 
ful in  defeating  Hungary.  The  odds 
against  her  were  just  too  great. 

It  was  within  this  forced  relationship 
with  the  Austrian  Empire  that  Hungary 
entered  the  First  World  War,  but  revolu- 
tionary movements  broke  out  in  Hungary 
during  those  war  years.  The  Com- 
munist regime  of  Bela  Kun  resulted  from 
the  seizure  of  power  by  one  of  these  rebel 
groups  which  developed  leadership  re- 
stricted to  a  circle  of  Lenin's  terrorist 
henchmen.  Yet,  even  though  the  Com- 
munists controlled  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, they  could  not  dominate  the 
Hungarian  people,  for  these  people 
fought  in  the  only  way  they  could — by 
effective,  passive  resistance. 

After  much  upheaval,  a  freely  elected 
national  assembly  in  1920  repealed  the 
measures  of  the  Communist  regime,  re- 
verted to  the  monarchial  constitution 
and  established  Admiral  Horthy  as  re- 
gent. But.  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  had 
been  imposed  upon  Hungary.  This  was 
based  upon  the  Allies'  belief  that  a  de- 
feated belligerent  nation  should  pay  for 
the  war  (a  philosophy  stemming  from  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  true  causes 
of  war) .  We  are  thankful  that  the  West- 
em  Powers  abandoned  such  a  philosophy 


after  World  War  II  for  we  see  the  results 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  that  tsrpe  of 
approach  had  placed  Hungary  in  1920. 
The  Treaty  of  Trianon  stripped  that 
country  of  much  of  her  territory,  and 
created  a  general  air  of  discontent.  Es- 
sentially it  had  sown  the  seeds  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

In  spite  of  this,  order  was  restored  in 
Hungary  between  the  wars.  Under  the 
premiership  of  Stephen  Bethen,  Hungary 
joined  the  League  of  Nations,  signed  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  and  concluded 
many  treaties  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. But  all  was  not  well — the  Rus- 
sians loomed  as  an  ominous  shadow  on 
one  boundary  and  the  Germans,  after  the 
Anschluss  of  Austria,  touched  Hungary 
not  only  geographically  but  economically. 
Nazi  political  prejsure  was  great — and 
the  final  blow  to  any  further  independent 
action  on  Hungary's  part  was  the  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  agreement.  This  estab- 
lished such  a  friendly  relationship  be- 
tween Hungary's  neighbors,  that  she 
could  move  in  no  direction. 

Despite  German  domination,  the  bulk 
of  the  Magyars  openly  defied  Hitler.  As 
the  war  progressed.  Hungary  became  a 
haven  for  increasing  numbers  of  ref- 
ugees, especially  from  Poland:  but  the 
Nazis  began  tightening  their  control  and 
forcing  devastation  upon  the  country. 
As  the  Nazis  left,  the  Red  army  came, 
bringing  with  it  160  CooMnunists — Hun- 
garian in  origin,  but  all  Russian  citizens. 
The.se  men.  known  as  the  Muscovites. 
formed  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party 
from  the  remnants  of  the  Nazi  Party. 
The  outcome  was  a  form  of  government 
detested  violently  by  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ples. They  demonstrated  their  distaste 
by  a  revolution  which  shook  world  com- 
munism to  its  very  foundations — revolu- 
tion so  fervent  that  the  U.S.SJI.  resorted 
to  outright  slaughter  to  temporarily  con- 
trol the  fire  of  freedom  which  it  demon- 
strated. 

As  we  look  upon  Hungary  in  Its  histo- 
rical perspective;  as  we  see  it  suffering 
today,  we  may  come  close  to  compre- 
hending the  true  meaning  of  the  cost  of 
freedom.  There  is  no  nation,  no  group 
of  people,  which  has  paid  more  dearly  for 
a  chance  to  be  free. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Hungarian  Freedom  Day  commemorates 
a  pohtical  event  which  fills  many  pages 
in  the  book  of  freedom.  No  one  de- 
voted to  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  man 
can  forget  the  day  111  years  ago  when 
the  Hungarian  people,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Louis  Kossuth,  recaptured  from 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty  many  of  their 
inalienable  rights. 

Had  the  Hungarian  nation's  struggle 
for  freedom  ended  on  March  15,  1848, 
Hungarian  Freedom  Day  would  still  be 
a  milestone  in  mankind's  march  toward 
liberty.  But  the  Hungarian  people  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  victory  of  1848.  Nor 
was  another  victory  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,  the  independence  it  achieved 
after  World  War  I,  its  final  release  from 
the  chains  of  oppression.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  the  boots  of  the  Red  army 
trampled  on  and  suppressed  Hungary's 
Independence. 

Thus,  Hungarian  Freedom  Day,  1959, 
does  much  more  than  commemorate  the 
history   of   a   glorious   nation.    It   also 
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■ervcs  notice  on  the  leaders  and  quislings 
of  communism  that  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple have  never  in  the  past  and  will 
never  in  the  future  surrender  to  aliai 
governments  and  alien  creeds. 

Hungarian  Freedom  Day  is  a  living 
symbol  for  all  Hungarian  people,  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  It  is  a  Uving  symbol 
for  all  peoples  whose  backs  are  bent 
under  the  yoke  of  communism. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Day,  every  foe  of  liberty  must  fear 
the  date,  March  15.  The  Ides  of  March 
brought  the  death  of  Caesar.  Just  as 
surely  does  the  symbol  of  another  March 
15,  Hungarian  Freedom  pay,  portend 
the  death  of  Caesarism. 


THE  POTOMAC  RIVER 
Mr.  NATCHER  Mr.  Sppaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  Dincell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  reputedly  an  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  city.  This  reputation  is 
justly  deserved  but  was  not  cheaply  ob- 
tained. Millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  for  monuments, 
buildings,  broad  avenues,  and  lovely 
V  parks.  The  Lincoln  Memorial.  Jefferson 
«  Memorial,  Arlington  Cemetery  grounds, 
and  many  Government  buildings  all  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  the  area.  Not 
only  are  parkways,  bridges  and  statuary 
all  carefully  reviewed  by  planning  com- 
missions, fine  arts  commissions,  and 
other  groups  to  Insure  their  esthetic 
suiUbility  to  the  area,  but  buildings  and 
other  architectural  units  are  also  subject 
to  their  approval  prior  to  construction. 

But  what  of  the  historic  river  that 
flows  here — George  Washington's  river, 
along  which  much  of  the  Capital's  at- 
tractions are  situated?  This  stream  has 
been  termed  "a  national  disgrace"  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  pollution  of  its  wa- 
ters in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropoli- 
tan area.  Beautiful  parkways  and 
sweeping  green  lawns  border  l>oth  sides 
of  the  river,  but  anyone  picnicking  here 
or  driving  by  on  a  still  summer  day  would 
be  nauseated  by  the  smell  of  decom- 
posing sewage  and  the  sight  of  repulsive 
floating  materials  in  the  stream. 

Although  there  is  little  Indtistry  in  this 
area,  sewage  and  street  washings  from 
five  separate  communities  are  discharged 
to  the  Potomac  in  large  quantities,  often 
with  no  prior  treatment.  On  the  basis 
of  many  reliable  observations  and  re- 
ports, a  Public  Health  Service  official  con- 
cluded that  raw  sewage  discharges  have 
caused  objectionable  floating  solids, 
sludge  deposits,  gas  bubbles  rising  from 
those  sludge  deposits,  and  obvious  and 
objectionable  odors  along  the  Washing- 
ton waterfront  from  the  mouth  of  Rock 
Creek  down  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  pretty  much  throughout  the  entire 
channel. 

Under  usual  conditions  we  could  ex- 
pect that  this  material  would  be  washed 
downstream  promptly  so  that  the  Na- 


tional Capital  area  would  be  spared  the 
effects  of  its  own  sewage.  However,  this 
stretch  of  the  river  is  subject  to  tidal 
action  that  carries  sewage  upstream  as 
well  as  downstream.  The  tidal  action 
is  so  marked  that  the  Potomac  at  Wash- 
ington is  almost  like  a  lagoon  or  a  lake 
during  periods  of  low  flow,  rather  than  a 
normal  stream  flowing  down  the  slope 
of  the  stream  bed.  This  means  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  pollution  from  the  area 
is  more  or  less  held  along  the  waterfront 
of  the  area  until  it  is  reduced  by  natural 
purification. 

This  constitutes  a  health  hazard  not 
only  for  local  citizens,  but  for  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
world.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Wash- 
ing Metropolitan  Problems  recently  re- 
ported upon  the  Potomac's  condition  as 
a  source  of  danger  for  all  water  users, 
an  impedance  to  the  building  of  new  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  a  continuing 
national  embarrassment: 

The  natural  feature*  of  the  Potomac  River 
In    the  -Washin£:ton    metropolitan    t.j-ea    are 
ideal    for    various    types    of    water    sports. 
B£any   peraons,   in   defiance  or  Ignorance  of 
the   health    hazards,  indulge  in  recreation 
which  brings  them  Into  close  contact  with 
the   polluted  waters  of  this  stretch  of  the 
river.    For  years,  the  NaUonal  Capital  Parks 
has   had   plans   to   construct   a  niunber  of 
recreational  facilities  along  the  Potomac  in 
and    near    Washington.     A   princifyal    factor 
which  has  caused  these  plans  to  be  held  In 
abeyance  has  been  the  polluted  condition  of 
the  river.     The  National  Parks  has  now  tired 
of    waiting    for    the   required    antlpoUutlon 
works.    In  the   beUef  that  construction  of 
recreational  facilities  wUl  Increase  pubUc  de- 
mand   for,    and    thereby    hasten,    pollution 
abatement.      The    National    Capital    Parks, 
this  summer,  requested,  and  on  June  4  the 
Congress     approved,     an     appropriation     of 
$290,000   to  build   a  water  sports   center   on 
the  Potomac  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  Creek. 
Construction    will   begin    shcutly  and   plans 
call   for   the   center  to  be   In  operation   by 
July  1959.     The  facility  wlU  provide  capacity 
for  approximately  40  racing  shells  and  also 
space  for  180  canoes,  a  large  portion  of  which 
win  be  for  hire  to  the  public.     The  center 
wUI  serve  as  headquarters  for  rowing  teams 
of  colleges  and  high  schools  In  the  area  and 
aU   over   the   Nation.     The  center  will   also 
play    host    to    International    racing    events. 
Teams  from  Russia  and  South  America  are 
planning  to  race  at  the  center  this  coming 
summer. 

An  example  of  what  users  of  the  sports 
center  may  look  forward  to  Is  shown  In  •  •  • 
photographs  taken  September  28,  1958,  dur- 
ing the  President's  Cup  regatta  off  Halns 
Point.  This  annual  regatta  continues  to 
brave  the  contamination  In  the  Potomac. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  boats  capsized  during  the 
days'  sailing  and  produced  scenes — similar  to 
those  shown.  The  young  lady  in  figure  3 
who  seems  to  be  swallowing  more  than  her 
pride  upon  being  hauled  out  of  the  water  Is 
probably  vmaware  that  the  routine  water 
sample  taken  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Sanitary  Engineering  on  October 
1  showed  that  there  were  23,000  collform 
organisms,  bacteria  of  sewage  origin,  present 
per  100  milliliters  of  the  water.  This  means 
that  approximately  3,000  sewage  bacteria 
would  have  accompanied  each  gulp  of  the 
water,  assuming  that  the  water  quality  on 
September  28  was  as  "good"  as  that  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  It  is  frequently  far  worse.  Those 
yachtsmen  skilled  or  fortunate  enoxigh  to 
avoid  a  dunking  are  nonetheless  exposed  to 
sewage  bacteria  In  the  spray  and  on  the  oars 
and  wet  lines.  While  there  Is  little  scientific 
data  to  indicate  how  many  pathogenic  bac- 


teria of  various  types  constitute  a  doae  suffl- 
clent  to  produce  disease  in  persons  with 
varying  degrees  of  resistance.  It  Is  obvious 
that  a  sizable  inoculum  could  be  ingest- 
ed. ••  • 

From  a  public-health  point  of  view,  canoe- 
ing and  rowing  in  these  waters  should  be 
discouraged.  From  a  public-relations  point 
of  view.  Inviting  fc«-elgn  teams  to  race  In 
these  polluted  waters  seems  equally  undesir- 
able. 

Although  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission,  which  treats  the 
wastes  originating  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Maryland,  is  improving  its 
established  facilities,  little  action  has 
taken  place  to  separate  the  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  in  the  Dis- 
trict, the  principal  source  of  the  contin- 
uing pollution  problem.  In  addition,  al- 
though Virginia  vaguely  promised  to  keep 
pace  with  sewage  treatment  improve- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  it 
continues  to  discharge  significant  quan- 
tities of  wastes  to  the  river. 

Must  we  erect  a  fence  along  this  most 
historic  of  our  rivers  marked  with  large 
signs  "Visitor,  go  home"? 


MERAMEC  RIVER  BASIN,  MO. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Casmahan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  Resolution  51 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
State  of  Missouri : 

Honsi  RcsoLtrnoN  51 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  Initiate 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  Meramec 
River  Basin 

Whereas  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
Meramec  River  Basin  were  submitted  to  Con- 
gress some  time  ago;  and 

Whereas  these  plans  are  urgently  needed 
(1)  to  control  almost  yearly  floods,  (2)  to  In- 
crease suitable  location  for  Industries,  (3)  to 
reducejoss  of  crops,  livestock,  and  dwellings. 
(4)  to  eliminate  health  hazards,  and  (5)  to 
provide  a  recreational  area  within  30  miles 
of  St.  Louis:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House'of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
initiate  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
Meramec  River  Basin;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Mlssovirl  Congressmen  be 
urged  to  impel  the  activation  of  these  plans; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  Ttoat  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  Inunediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Ptepresentatlves 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Missoiul. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CRUDE  OIL  AND 
RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  CMr.  ContkI  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  this  afternoon  to  the  far- 
reaching  ramiflcations  of  the  President's 
ruling  last  week  imposing  drastic  curbs 
on  the  importation  of  crude  oil  and  resi- 
dual fuel  oils. 

The  President  acted  under  section  2  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  authorizes  him 
to  limit  importation  of  any  product  when 
he  determines  that  it  is  being  imported 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  executive  branch.  I  wish  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  I  submit 
that  these  limitations  on  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oils  and  crude  oil 
will  not  only  fail  to  safeguard  our  na- 
tional security ;  they  will  also  work  to  the 
detriment  of  our  overall  economic  health 
and  our  position  in  the  free  world. 

I  submit  further  that  these  restrictions 
on  oil  importations  can  have  disastrous 
effects  in  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  New  England,  and  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States  as  a  whole.  They 
are  a  blow  to  the  consumer,  both  the 
industrialist  and  the  homeowner. 

The  Presidential  proclamation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  deals  with  several  categories  of 
oil  importation.  We  in  New  England  are 
most  concerned  with  the  provision  which 
rolls  back  the  importation  of  residual 
fuel  oils  to  1957  levels.  Plainly,  our  need 
for  imported  residual  oils  has  risen 
steadily  for  the  last  decade.  By  way  of 
clariflcation,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
such  fuel  is  the  residue  or  distillate  re- 
maining when  crude  oil  has  been  pro- 
cessed into  various  forms  of  petroleum. 
Residual  oil  is  an  economical  and  ef- 
ficient fuel  for  heating  large  buildings, 
for  electrical  generating  plants,  for  many 
industrial  and  other  miscellaneous  uses. 
The  Presidential  proclamation  also  re- 
stricts imports  of  crude  oil.  These  im- 
ports, I  understand,  will  drop  15  to  20 
percent  as  a  result  of  the  ruling.  Also 
restricted  are  imports  on  a  variety  of 
other  petroleum  products,  in  some  in- 
stances to  a  sizable  degree. 

I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  impose  mandatory  quotas 
on  these  oil  imports  for  national  security 
reasons.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  domestic  oil  industry  is  in  such  weak 
condition  that  it  needs  such  additional 
subsidies  to  expand  and  prosper  and  be 
ready  to  produce  at  record  levels  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency. 

For  years  we  have  been  subsidizing 
this  industry  through  the  27 '^2  percent 
oil  depletion  allowance,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  biggest  and  least  justi- 
fiable loophole  in  our  tax  structure. 
This  generous  preferential  tax  treatment 
creates  tremendous  profits  for  the  oil- 
men of  the  Southwest  at  the  expense  of 
every  American.  It  is  but  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  generous  internal  revenue  provi- 
sions which  this  industry  enjoys.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  addition  of  pro- 
tectionist tariff  barriers  amounts  to  a 
new  windfall  for  this  most  generously 
subsidized  industry. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  facts  about 
the  oil  industry?  The  facts  are  that  this 
100-year-old  Industry  has  been  expand- 
ing phenomenally  since  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  in  spite  of  increased  de- 
mand for  imports.  Up  to  1958,  each 
year's  oil  production  reached  record  lev- 
els. The  OCDM  report  recommending 
the  imposition  of  mandatory  import 
quotas  proves  this  point  statistically. 
The  report  also  shows  a  steady  rise  in 
the  number  of  wells  drilled,  through 
1956.  True,  the  figures  indicate  a  .slight 
drop  in  the  number  of  wells  drilled, 
starting  in  1957,  and  a  slight  drop  in 
the  number  of  barrels  produced,  starting 
in  1958.  We  are  aske<l  to  conclude  that 
the  eritire  oil  industry  is  therefore  in 
peril,  and  that  we  ne(jd  to  restrict  im- 
ports to  protect  our  oil  industry  and 
safeguard  our  national  security. 

What  about  the  homeowner  and  the 
motorist,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  and  the  manufac- 
turer battling  soaring  production  costs? 
What  about  inflation  and  national  se- 
cuiity? 

What  of  our  national  security  in  terms 
of  Western  Henusphe:e  good  neighbor 
relations?  Is  the  erection  of  import 
barriers  the  proper  way  to  advance  our 
international  relations? 

I  am  no  expert  on  the  economics  of 
the  oil  industry.  But  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  drop  in  oil  production 
during  the  1958  recession  year  was  not 
primarily  due  to  foreign  competition. 
There  were  other  developments  peculiar 
to  the  oil  industry.  A  warm  winter,  as 
we  all  know,  means  less  demand  for 
fuel.  Further.  I  suggest  that  our  domes- 
tic oil  production  dropped  in  1958  for 
the  same  reason  that  our  output  of  auto- 
mobiles, of  radios  and  television  sets, 
of  boats  and  chairs  and  lamps  and  pen- 
cils and  soda  pwp  dropiied — for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  recession. 

The  rest  of  the  economy  was  ad- 
versely affected  as  the  oil  industry,  per- 
haps more  so.  But  no  special  tariff  or 
quota  privileges  were  granted  to  other 
industries.  Even  so,  the  Congress  last 
year  approved  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  4  years. 

Yet  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Nation's 
economy  proceeds  on  an  upturn,  the  oil 
industry  is  suddenly  in  need  of  special 
protection  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity. Evidently  we  are  all  for  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world  ex- 
cept for  imports  for  the  things  we  pro- 
duce. What  sort  of  foreign  economic 
policy  is  this? 

As  an  American,  and  as  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  I  object. 

I  object  as  an  American  because  the 
national  security  argument  is  specious. 
Oil  production  continues  at  high  levels. 
The  industry  already  enjoys  special  tax 
privileges,  in  capital  gains,  intangible 
drilling  allowances  and  depletion.  And 
the  oil  industry  actually  limits  its  own 
production  in  the  name  of  conserva- 
tion. No  one  has  convincingly  shown 
that  our  oil  industry  is  unable  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  foreign  producers 
if  it  really  wishes  to  do  so.  Such  evi- 
dence may  exist,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 
I  do  not  And  it  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  President,  or  in  the  report  of  the 


OCDM  to  him  on  this  problem,  or  in 
the  report  of  his  Special  Committee  on 
Oil.  Nor  have  I  heard  It  here  on  the 
floor,  as  certain  Members  have  argued 
for  mandatory  quotas  on  oil  imports.  In 
fact,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  new  order 
would  seem  to  be  to  establish  a  floor  for 
oil  prices. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  our  real  na- 
tional security  may  well  be  served  best 
if  we  do  not  continue  to  push  our  oil 
production  to  ever  greater  levels.  Oil 
is  a  wasting  asset.  We  can  deplete  our 
reserves.  If  we  ever  had  a  national 
emergency  of  the  most  drastic  possible 
nature — so  that  we  were  cut  off  from 
all  foreign  sources  of  oil — then  we  would 
want  our  own  reserves  as  undepleted 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
face  a  less  serious  national  emergency, 
then  we  will  still  be  able  to  draw  on 
other  Western  Hemisphere  oil  producing 
countries  to  supply  our  strategic  needs. 
I  can  imagine  a  multitude  of  possible 
national  emergencies  when  we  would 
want  to  get  oil  from  many  different 
spots  on  the  globe,  in  order  to  supply 
our  own  domestic  needs  and  also  our 
military  requirements  at  various  points 
in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  a 
national  emergency  resulting  from  the 
continued  marketing  of  Canadian  and 
Venezuelan  oil  in  the  United  States. 

This  brings  me  to  the  matter  of  for- 
eign sources.  A  relatively  small  portion 
is  imported  from  the  Middle  East.  The 
great  bulk  comes  from  Canada  and  Ven- 
ezuela, powers  which  are  near  to  us  and 
friendly  to  us.  How  is  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  jeopardized 
if  we  in  Massachusetts  buy  from  Vene- 
zuela or  Canada,  instead  of  being  de- 
pendent primarily  on  a  handful  of 
domestic  suppliers? 

And  if  we  are  really  concerned  with 
national  security,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  effect  these  import  quotas  will  have 
on  our  relations  with  Canada  and  Vene- 
zuela? These  nations  are  our  good 
friends  of  long  standing— but  we  all 
know  of  strained  relations  with  Canada, 
and  none  of  us  will  soon  forget  the 
unhappy  experience  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  Venezuela  on  his  tour  last  year. 
A  nation  can  only  be  as  secure  as  its 
friends  abroad  are  good  and  true  friends. 
I  can  think  of  no  worse  move  for  our 
national  security  than  steps  which  will 
hurt  and  offend  both  Venezuela  and 
Canada. 

As  individuals,  many  Americans  are 
investors  in  enterprises  in  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nations.  Are  we  not  jeop- 
ardizing these  savings  and  our  goal  of 
expanding  living  standards  and  markets 
in  the  Americas  by  cutting  back  their 
dollar  exports? 

I  might  also  add  that  these  countries 
are  big  customers  in  the  United  Slates. 
Venezuela  buys  more  than  a  billion  col- 
lars worth  of  goods  from  us  every  year. 
We  all  know  what  a  large  portion  of 
our  export  market  is  filled  by  Canada. 
If  the  oil  import  order  curtails  American 
sales  to  these  two  countries,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will,  then  American  workers 
will  suffer.  This  is  the  Inevitable  result 
of  such  shortsighted  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  na- 
tional security  argument  simply  fails  to 


hold  water  in  this  case.  Neither  the 
Presidential  proclamation,  nor  the 
OCDM  findings,  nor  any  other  reports 
issued  by  the  White  House  answer  the 
two  crucial  questions.  First,  why  does 
our  national  security  depend  on  a  larger 
share  of  the  market  for  American  oil 
producers?  Secondly,  is  foreign  com- 
petition the  real  reason  for  the  drop  In 
American  oil  production?  Both  points 
must  be  proven  to  establish  the  case. 
As  far  as  I  know,  neither  case  has  been 
proven. 

I  submit  that  we  are  entitled  to  an 
explanation  which  amounts  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  general  conclusion 
hidden  under  the  pious  hoopskirt  of  na- 
tional security.  We  also  art!  entitled  to 
assurances  that  the  U.S.  consimier  will 
not  face  a  new  round  of  spiralling  price 
increases. 

If  we  cannot  be  given  a  convincing 
national  security  explanation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  then  we  may  be  forced  to  ask 
ourselves  a  most  impleasant  question. 
We  may  have  to  ask  ourselves  if  this 
situation  might  have  been  provoked 
not  by  legitimate  national  security  con- 
siderations, but  by  the  power  pressu*-e  of 
the  domestic  oil  producers  and  their 
Washington  operatives.  We  may  be 
forced  to  ask  if  this  policy  is  really  de- 
signed for  the  military  security  of  the 
many,  or  whether  it  Is  designed  for  the 
millionaire  security  of  a  few  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  Capital  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  niunbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  today  not 
only  as  an  American  who  is  profoundly 
concerned  with  this  situation,  but  as  a 
New  Englander.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  latest  move  is  another  blow  to  the 
consumers  of  my  region.  And  I  would 
warn  colleagues  from  other  consimier 
regions  that  they,  too.  will  feel  the  harsh 
impact  of  this  barrier  to  foi-eign  com- 
merce. 

For  decades  New  England  has  been 
suffering  as  a  result  of  various  national 
policies.  Federal  aid  to  industrialize 
certain  Southern  areas  has  made  pos- 
sible the  raiding  of  industries  in  the 
Northeast.  Thanks  to  Uncle  Sam's  be- 
neficence, the  raiders  can  offer  cheap 
power,  plants  built  with  fast  tax  wind- 
falls as  well  as  lower  wage  standards. 
Lo<^  what  has  happened  to  our  soft 
goods  industries. 

Significantly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile 
manufacturers  have  not  fared  as  well  as 
the  oil  producers  in  protection  from  for- 
eign import  competition.  Importation 
of  cheap  textiles  from  Japan  and  other 
countries  threatens  the  livelihood  of 
many  Americans.  The  complaints  of 
the  heavy  electric  equipment  producers, 
who  are  being  underbid  by  millions  of 
dollars  by  foreign  firms,  is  another  case 
in  point.  Why  is  national  security  a 
reason  for  taking  care  of  oil,  but  not  the 
other  industries? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  national  tariff  policy 
has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  New 
England's  economic  health.  I  am  not 
undertaking  to  question  that  policy 
today.  But  I  will  say  this — you  csinnot 
expect  New  England  to  submit  to  dis- 
crimiaatory  tariff  treatment.  You  can- 
not expect  her  to  survive  econcnnically 
when  she  finds  her  own  products  out- 


priced  by  foreign  Imports,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  tariff  policy  in  regard  to 
fuel  and  raw  material  Imports  is  forc- 
ing her  operating  costs  upward  with 
further  pressures  on  profit  margins. 

Residual  fuel  is  absolutely  vital  to  New 
England's  economy.  New  England  im- 
ports more  than  60  million  barrels  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  each  year.  She  uses  it 
for  her  industries,  for  heating,  for  elec- 
trical power  generation  and  oil  refining. 
Yet  the  American  oil  producers  have 
toimd  that  their  brands  of  oil  are  of 
such  high  quality  that  other  products, 
more  profitable  than  residual  oil.  may  be 
processed  out  of  crude  oil.  As  a  result, 
American  production  of  residual  oil  has 
dropped  sharply.  At  the  same  time. 
New  EIngland  has  naturally  increased 
her  residual  oil  imports  from  abroad, 
particularly  from  Venezuela. 

But  now  we  are  threatened  with  a  bar- 
ren future.  Imports  are  to  be  cut  back, 
even  while  demand  grows.  The  oil-pro- 
ducing States  will  be  able  to  force  up 
the  price  on  residual  oil.  with  no  foreign 
competition.  The  free  market  which  we 
have  enjoyed,  in  the  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  is  now  a  sheltered  mar- 
ket for  the  producer.  The  consumer  is 
defenseless. 

The  Presidential  proclamation  in- 
structs the  Director  of  OCDM  to  inform 
the  President  if  oil  prices  rise  as  a  result 
of  the  new  import  quotas.  Of  course, 
the  administration  is  anxious  to  prevent 
any  price  increases.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  simplest  law  of  economics  tells  us 
that  when  demand  increases — or  even 
holds  steady — and  the  supply  decreases, 
prices  will  rise.  It  has  always  happened 
that  way,  and  always  will.  Residual  oil, 
as  demand  increases,  will  become  scarcer 
and  scarcer.  The  result  will  be  higher 
prices  oa  residual  oil.  We  will  be  given 
a  thousand  and  one  explanations  to  Jus- 
tify them.  But  the  real  cause  will  be 
the  subsidy  in  the  form  of  import  quotas. 

Because  of  this  serious  economic  pic- 
ture for  New  England.  I  feel  compelled 
to  make  this  solemn  warning  today.  If 
national  economic  policy  continues  to 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  New  Eng- 
land in  almost  every  instance,  there  may 
be  the  most  serious  consequences  to  pay. 

Our  first  responsibility  as  lawmakers  is 
to  the  consimier  and  the  taxpayer.  This 
is  not  a  p>artisan  issue.  All  of  us  in  New 
England,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  are  profoundly  concerned.  We  are 
not  asking  for  special  treatment  or  privi- 
leges. All  we  ask  is  equitable  treatment. 
Otherwise  we  face  the  alarming  prospect 
of  becoming  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic 
problem. 

statement  In  regard  to  the  plan  for  direct 
Qovemment  control  of  petroleum  imports 
into  our  country,  by  William  Naden,  presi- 
dent of  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. : 

"We  believe  a  serious  mistake  has  been 
made  In  bringing  ImfXM'ts  of  heavy  fuel  oil 
under  mandatory  Oovemment  control.  Cut- 
ting back  Imports  of  heavy  fuel  oil  to  the 
1967  level  will  leave  many  consumers  with 
no  choice  except  to  curtail  activities  or  to 
turn  to  higher-cost  sources  for  heat  and 
power. 

"Heavy  fuel  oil  Is  used  to  heat  apartments, 
schools  and  other  large  buildings  and  as  a 
so\u%e  of  power  by  countless  large  and  small 
factories  and  electric  generating  stations. 
Because  of  the  cost  factors  Involved,  oU  re- 


fineries In  our  country  convert  the  great 
bulk  of  the  crude  oil  they  process  Into  gaso- 
line and  other  light  products  and  hlstcHically 
not  nearly  enough  heavy  fuel  oil  has  been 
made  by  domestic  refineries  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  domestic  consumers. 

"Supplies  of  heavy  fuel  oU  ar*  available, 
however,  outside  the  country,  and  these  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
decades  to  meet  the  need  for  this  fuel,  par- 
ticularly in  the  heavily  industrialized  east 
coast  area  and  New  England.  Thus  imports 
have  served  simply  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  domestic  supplies  and  con- 
sumers' demands. 

"As  for  crude  oil,  we  regret  that  faUure  of 
the  voluntary  program  made  It  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  impose  mandatory  con- 
trols on  Imports.  While  the  method  for  al- 
location of  the  total  quota  of  crude  im- 
ports has  not  been  announced,  there  are  re- 
ports of  an  allocation  method  which  In  our 
opinion  would  be  grossly  Inequitable.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  this  Is  not  the  case  and  that  the 
allocation  method  finally  announced  will  be 
fair  to  aU  Importers  and  not  discriminatory." 

(Prom   the   Berkshire    (Mass.)    Ragle,   Mar 
12. 1959) 

Makiko    a    Fakkht    Out    of    Nattomai, 

Secuutt 
One    bad    goof    calls    for    another — ^that 
seems  to  be  the  reasoning  behind  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  lower  the  boom  on 
imports  of  foreign  oU. 

Vexed  by  the  f allium  of  voluntary  reduc- 
tions In  crude  oil  Imports,  the  Oovemment 
is  compounding  Its  error  by  making  the 
curbs  mandatory.  And  it  is  rubbing  kerosene 
into  the  wound  by  lowering  the  import 
quotas  below  the  levels  of  the  past  several 
years. 

The  Government's  justification  for  the 
move  Is  embodied  in  the  catchaU  phrase  of 
national  secxirity.  The  argument,  a  famil- 
iar one  by  now.  Is  that  Imports  of  cheap  oil 
•liscourage  domestic  producers.  To  keep 
them  happy  and  operating  at  full  tilt,  there- 
fore, it  Is  necessary  to  protect  their  market, 
shield  them  from  tough  ccmi petition.  Only 
then  wUl  the  domestic  oil  industry  be 
vigorous  enough  to  meet  any  national  emer- 
gencies that  may  arise. 

There  are  several  flaws  In  this  dubious 
thesis,  but  on  the  way  to  recounting  them 
it  should  be  remarked  that  the  whole  idea 
of  Import  quotas  was  politically  Inspired — 
a  concession  to  the  coal  Industry  and  parts 
of  the  oil  industry  when  Congress  extended 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  In 
1955.  It  is,  of  course,  inimical  to  the  recip- 
rocal-trade philosophy  that  Is  supposed  to 
govern  our  ocean  commerce. 

For  this  reason  it  may  well  call  forth  re- 
prisals from  the  oil-producing  countries 
thus  discriminated  against.  At  the  least,  it 
will  weaken  American  markets  In  thoae 
lands  by  shutting  off  their  chief  source  of 
the  UJS.  doUar. 

From  the  regional  standpoint,  the  curbs 
probably  will  result  in  higher  oil  prices  in 
New  England,  as  oil  distributors  are  forced 
to  rely  on  the  more  expensive  domestic 
crude  oU  and  petroleum  products.  Con- 
gressman Silvio  O.  Conte,  a  liberal  RepubU- 
can  himself,  put  this  point  forthrightly  a 
few  dajrs  ago  when  he  warned  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  move  coxild  have  disastrous 
effects  on  the  struggling  New  England 
economy. 

Nor  Ls  Representative  Conte  alone  among 
Republicans  arrayed  against  the  cvu-bs.  Al- 
though the  coal  industry  and  the  domestic 
independents  in  the  oil  industry  support 
them,  the  big  international  oU  companies 
and  a  good  many  old-fashioned  conserva- 
tives see  them  as  unwarranted  interference 
with  busineas.  Said  a  spokesman  for  the 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  which  has  wells 
aU  over  the  world:  "We  dont  see  anything 
in  the  oU  Import  situation  which  justifies 
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putting   thm   iactnstrj    under    much    an    in- 
volved set  of  extcnalTC  Federal  contxoU." 

Tbe  flnal  reJoAnder,  khoaiph — the  one  that 
strtkea  to  tbe  heart  of  the  natlfinal  se- 
curity miiinbo->anitx> — la  tlia  aetf-evldent 
trutli  that  UBln«  up  O.3.  oil  reaerrea  la  not 
the  way  to  strengtben  national  defense.  If 
new  methods  most  be  deTlsed  to  encoxirage 
exploration  for  oil  In  thla  country,  well  and 
good;  let  us  by  all  means  adopt  them.  But 
let  us  not  slmultaneouslj  deplete  our  own 
resources  and  undermine  our  foreign  policy. 
and  then  claim  we  are  promotinff  the  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Masa^usetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  g«itleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  bringing  this  subject  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to- 
day. It  is  one  that  has  troubled  us  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  have  been  able  to 
get  along  fairly  well  until  this  recent  di- 
rective of  the  administration.  It  has 
saddened  us  in  spite  of  the  fact  we  are 
having  these  difficulties  in  New  England. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  and  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
tbe  subject  matter  that  this  wUi  of 
course,  raise  havoc  with  the  industries 
in  our  section  of  the  country,  the  North- 
east section. 

We  have  had  unemployment  trouble 
and  unemployment  problems  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  is  going  to  add  to  the 
unemployment  which  is  now  prevalent 
In  New  England.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  in  bringing  this  to  our 
attention  and  outlining  the  seriousness 
of  this  matter,  of  course,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  efforts.  I  know  that 
this  subject  matter  has  been  close  to  his 
heart  since  his  membership  in  the  Con- 
gress here.  Since  he  was  sworn  in,  in 
January,  as  one  of  the  new  Members 
from  Massachusetts,  and  ever  since  his 
stay  here  in  the  Concrress.  he  has  at  all 
times  been  interested  in  this  and  many 
other  matters,  but  this  one  in  particular, 
because  it  affects  the  heart  of  the  in- 
dustrial section  of  the  country,  which 
is  New  England.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman.  I  have  received  many  tele- 
grams asking  that  something  be  done 
about  this  crude  oil  imp>ortation  so  that 
we  can,  as  the  Member  has  well  said, 
at  least  have  some  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  as  part  of  my  remarks 
some  of  these  letters  and  some  of  these 
telegrams  together  with  a  fine  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Dignan.  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Edison  Co.,  in  which 
he  outlines  at  some  great  length  the 
need  for  help  and  assistance  as  far  as 
the  Importation  of  crude  oil  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  telegrams  and  articles  are  as 
follows : ) 

WnAMtiT.  Mass..  March  S.  1959. 
Ron.  Thomas  J.  Lamx, 
tfoiue  o/  A«pre«enfatit>€«. 
Wathington.  DC: 

Underaund  Wlilte  Rouse  presently  consld* 
•ring  mandatory  restrictions  on  imports  of 


reaklual  fuel  oU.  At  the  least,  ttkls  wlU  be 
an  economic  blow  to  New  England  due  to 

Increased  fuel  ooeta.  One  percent  shortage 
in  winter  of  1M7-48  drove  New  England  fuel 
costs  up  at  rate  of  at  least  $100  mlllton  an- 
nually. In  addition,  with  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry IncapaMc  of  making  up  artlflcally  cre- 
ated shortages  and  oll-bumlng  equipment 
unable  to  use  substitute  fuels,  parte  d  New 
Kngland  may  be  completely  without  suitable 
fuel.  Urge  your  Intervention  to  prevent  this 
action  which  could  seriously  damage  New 
England  economy. 

Jomf  P.  BntMUvcHjiic. 
President.  White  Fuel  Corp.,  Botton, 
Mom. 

Washinctom.  D.C.  Mmrch  5,  i959. 
Hon.  THOMAa  J.  Lank. 
VS.  House  of  Bepreaentatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  New  Bnglnnd  Senators,  wish  to 
Inform  letter  sent  todny  President  Eisen- 
hower urging  New  KnglstMl  be  exempted  from 
mandatoary  erode  oU  Import  quotas  or  alter- 
nately reelduai  oil  be  exempted.  Such  re- 
strictions could  have  adverse  economic 
consequences.  You  may  wish  to  express  po- 
sition on  this  Important  matter.  Decision 
expected  soon. 

Nrw  E>rci.Ai«)    Senators    CowmtnrcT, 
Chaklbs   W.    Colsok,    Secretary. 


Tbx  Nbw  ENCuuro  Coumcil, 
roK  Economic  DEVEix>PMnrr. 
Boston.  Maa»..  March  4.  19S9. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lake, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

DzAK  Ms.  Lane:  It  was  a  retil  pleasure  to 
meet  you  on  my  trip  to  Washington  In  Janu- 
ary. I  have  delayed  writing  in  order  to 
Include  now  a  recent  copy  of  our  policy 
statements  and  our  IftSO  handbook,  both  of 
which  have  just  been  reprinted.  Inclden- 
taUy.  If  you  have  not  been  getting  our  New 
Englander  magazine  you  should  be  receiving 
it  now.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know  if  you  have  not. 

As  I  indicated  in  your  office,  the  New  Eng- 
land council  la  very  interested  tn  any  legla- 
iatlon  which  has  a  real  Impact  on  our  econ- 
omy. This  has  always  been  true,  but  this 
phase  of  our  program  la  being  constantly 
stepped  up  and  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  ask  our  help  In  any  matter  which  you  feel 
Is  of  concern  to  our  economy.  We  are,  in 
fact,  eager  to  work  with  you  on  matters 
affecting  omr  region. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  Attention  to  our 

recent  correspoodence  re  residual  oil  Import 
restrictions.  Tills  la  a  matter  which  iUts 
at  the  heart  of  our  economy.  Any  such  re- 
strictions or  price  rise  would  hare  a  serious 
effect  on  our  Industries'  competitive  position. 
We  do  hope  that  you  can  help  In  thla  matter. 
Once  again.  I  enjoyed  meeting  you  and  I 
look  forward  to  aeelng  you  on  my  next  visit. 
In  the  meantime,  please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  us. 

Sincerely, 

Albcst  O.  MRRRn.L, 
Manager,  Industrial  Department. 


BosnroM  Edisom  Co., 
Boaion.  Mass..  February  27, 1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane. 

House  Office  Building.  Uou*a  0/  Reprasanta- 
tives.  WashiT\gton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Liane:  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
Boston  Edison  Co.'s  statementa  concerning 
tbe  imporution  of  residual  oU  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  OfBce  of  Clvli  and  De- 
fense Uobillaatlon. 

ThU  matter  la  being  studied  by  the  Offloe 
of  Civil  and  Defense  MoblllEatlon  and  Is  also 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  bills  pending  in 
the  Senate  and  House.  Restriction  on  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  Is.  in  my  opinion, 
detrimental  to  national  defense  and  \»  dis- 
criminatory to  New  England.    There  will  be 


a  serere  economk:  Impact  to  customers  of 
this  company  and  to  many  direct  users  of 
residual  oil.  such  as  hospitals,  universities, 
and  industrial  concerns.  Representatives  of 
other  areas  of  the  country,  particularly  the 
coal  industry,  have  been  very  active  In  sup- 
port of  Icglslatloo  against  the  importation 
of  rcalduai  oU. 

I  am  sure  that  your  office  has  been  aware 
of  this  problem,  and  I  thought  that  It  would 
be  deslratUe  to  keep  you  informed   of  our 
activity  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

THOMAS  O.  DKtNAN, 

FresMlent. 

BOSTOif  BeisoM  Oc 
Basttm.  Mas*.,  February  it.  f  959. 
Mr.  Lso  A.  HosAM. 

ntrector.  Civil  anA  Defense   Mobilisation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hosch:  Ptirsiunt  to  notice 
which  appeared  In  the  Pederal  Register 
(Document  59-797)  January  28,  19S9.  and  In 
accordance  with  OOce  of  ClvU  and  Defense 
liobillzatlon  Regulation  No.  4  as  amended 
January  27,  1950,  Boeton  Bdiaon  Co.  submits 
the  following  eonunents. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  these  coaunents 
are  conAned  to  a  discussion  of  tlie  need  to 
import  residual  fuel  oil,  and  are  submitted 
by  an  electric  utility  which  is  a  large  user 
of  Imported  residual  oil.  a  byproduct  of 
crude  oil  remaining  after  other  usable  prod- 
ucts have  been  removed. 

Boston  Krtlson  Oo.  la  an  investor-owned 
utility  which  provides  electric  service  to 
475.000  ciMtomers  in  40  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Qreatcr  BosU)n  area  and.  tiirough  bulk 
sales  to  other  electric  systems,  to  large  num- 
bers of  consomers  outside  its  own  area.  Its 
Interest  In  this  matter  la  to  see  that  rus- 
toaners.  Including  many  vital  national  de- 
fense facilities,  have  a  reliable  supply  of 
electricity  available  at  all  thncs  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  coat. 

Boston  Edison  Co.  contsAds  that  no  re- 
strictions slMsuId  he  placed  upon  the  Im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil.  Importation 
of  residual  oil  Is  a  special  problem  and 
should  be  considered  apart  from  the  Im- 
portation of  other  petroleum  products. 
This  has  been  recognized  during  the  period 
of  present  voluntary  controla  and  It  Is 
urged  that  ooatinued  rccogniUon  be  given 
to  this  point  of  view. 

In  the  oplnicm  of  this  company,  no  jus- 
tiflabte  purpose  wlU  be  accomplished  by 
the  restriction  of  residual  oU  iraports.  but 
rather  many  serious  and  undesirable  eco- 
nomic consequencee  will  result  from  such  a 
restriction. 

Residual  oU  Is  the  scrap  product  of  oil 
processing.  In  1M7,  the  snwsunt  of  residual 
oil  Imported  represented  less  than  5. 1  per- 
cent of  the  total  petroleum  products  used 
In  the  United  States.  Modern  reAnery  de- 
sign In  the  ITnlted  States  permits  the  dis- 
tillation of  many  crudes  so  that  there  Is 
no  residual  oil  produced  In  the  refining 
process.  Refiners  of  domestic  oil  hsve  not 
produced  sufficient  quanUtiea  of  residual  oil. 
Users  of  residual  oil  have  been  forced  to 
Import.  As  the  demand  for  other  more  val- 
uable petroleum  products  Increases  and  the 
production  of  residual  oil  decreases,  the  use 
of  imported  residuals  Is  necessary  to  fill 
the  gap  between  domestic  production  and 
domsstie  demand. 

This  company  supplies  power  to  a  large 
metropoliun  area  which  Includes  a  large 
number  of  national  defense  faciUtles  and 
producers  of  vital  defenae  producu.  Tbe  use 
of  natural  gas  on  a  firm  basis  la  not  eco- 
nomic and  has  been  discouraged  In  recent 
eases  l>y  the  IMeral  Power  Commission. 
Substantial  curtailment  of  the  supply  of  re- 
sidual oil  would  force  tills  utility  snd  others 
to  rely  on  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  coal. 
For  such  a  utility  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
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single  fuel  to  produce  Ito  power  is  dangerous 
to  the  national  defense. 

Scarcity  of  residual  oil  as  a  fuel  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  electricity  to  customers. 
Including  mUltary  Installations  and  sup- 
pliers. Other  national  defense  considera- 
tions Include  the  effect  of  Import  restrictions 
on  the  size  of  the  tanker  fleet  which  would 
exist  for  use  In  times  of  emergency.  The 
Suez  crisis  Indicated  that  the  entire  world 
oil  supply  and  oil  transportation  facilities 
are  of  direct  interest  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Also,  restriction  of  this  type  of 
fuel  wUl  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  very  critical 
port  facilities. 

A  further  consideration.  Important  to  na- 
tional defense,  is  that  a  large  percentage  of 
residual  cAl  Imporu  comes  from  Caribbean 
countries.  It  Is  a  major  and  nearby  source 
of  oil  and  should  be  in  esublished  use  for 
American  needs  rather  than  for  other,  pos- 
sibly unfriendly,  nations.  Finally  the  record 
of  this  investigation  should  indicate  that  the 
friendship  of  these  Caribbean  countries  is  of 
utmost  Importance  to  the  national  defense 
of  the   United  States. 

The  east  coast  uses  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  residual  oil  consumed  In  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  amount  more  than  66 
percent  is  imported.  Restrictions  would 
severely  disrupt  the  use  of  fuel  In  this  area 
and  would  affect  industrial  heating,  ship- 
ping, and  public  utilities,  as  well  as  other 
phases  of  industrial  activity.  A  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  residual  oil  would  Increase 
substantially  the  cost  of  power  In  the  east 
coast  area. 

This  is  critical  in  the  entire  northeastern 
area,  which  Is  already  burdened  by  the  high 
cost  of  fuel  because  of  the  great  distances 
over  which  such  fuel  must  be  transported. 
The  charge  for  every  kilowatt-hour  this  com- 
pany sells  Includes  a  fuel  adjustment  which 
varies  with  the  cost  of  fuel.  On  the  basis  of 
Its  present  rates  and  actual  fuel  costs  In 
December  1958,  its  customers  would  have 
l)een  required  to  pay  more  than  •1.500.000 
additional  for  the  energy  they  purchased  in 
1958  If  this  company  had  l>een  unable  to 
obtain  residual  oil. 

The  continued  use  of  residual  oil  Imports 
wUl  aid  and  not  Impair  national  security. 
In  addition,  restrictions  on  Importation  of 
tills  product  would  threaten  the  ability  of 
the  electric  industry  to  provide  a  reliable 
supply  of  electricity  and  would  affect  the 
price  of  electricity  for  a  large  number  of 
\iaers  vital  to  the  national  security.  Such  a 
restriction  is  particularly  onerous  and  dis- 
criminating to  the  very  Important  north- 
eastern section  of  this  country.  Boston  Edi- 
son Co.  urges  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  the  importation  of  residual  oil  and 
that  DO  restrictions  be  placed  thereon. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

Thomas  O.  Dxonan. 

President. 

RnuTTAL  BT  Boston  Edison  Co.  Relative  to 
Comments,  Opinions,  and  Data  on  Re- 
nouAL  On.  Imports  as  Thxt  Ajtxct  Na- 

TIONAI.    SECTTRITT 

This  statement  is  l>elng  filed  In  accordance 
with  OCDM  Regulation  4  as  amended,  and 
is  Boston  Edison  Co.'s  rebuttal  to  statements, 
opinions,  and  data  filed  by  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  others  urging  that  the  Di- 
rector of  OCDM  certify  that  residual  fusl 
oil  is  being  Imported  in  such  quantities  as 
to  tiireaten  to  impair  the.  national  defense. 

In  Its  filing  of  February  12,  1959,  Boston 
Edison  Co.  stated  that  Imports  were  not  Im- 
pairing the  national  defense  and  were.  In 
fact,  a  material  aid  to  the  defense  effort. 
It  based  these  oondusiona  on  the  following: 

1.  The  present  yield  of  residual  fuel  oU 
from  domestic  refineries  is  being  reduced 
each  year.  The  use  of  imported  residual  is 
necessary  to  fill  the  gap  l>etween  domestio 
production  and  domestic  demand. 


a.  Curtailment  of  the  supply  of  residual 
oil  wotUd  force  this  utUlty  and  others  to  de- 
pend on  a  single  fuel,  coal,  which  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  national  defense. 

3.  Curtailment  of  residual  oil  will  In- 
crease the  cost  of  power  to  all  consumers 
including  military  establishments  and  de- 
fense industries. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  a  large  tanker  fleet 
la  necessary  for  national  defense. 

5.  Limitation  of  residual  Imports  would 
tend  to  Injure  friendly  relations  with  Carib- 
bean countries  which  are  Important  to  ttie 
national  defense. 

6.  A  reduction  In  the  supply  of  residual 
oU  will  severely  disrupt  the  operations  of 
industrial  and  institutional  users  of  this 
fuel. 

In  rebuttal  to  material  filed  with  the  Di- 
rector, Boston  Edison  Co.  wishes  to  make 
the  following  comments: 

There  has  been  no  factual  data  presented 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  oil  Is  discouraging  the  dis- 
covery of  oU  reserves  in  the  United  States. 
That  this  contention  is  not  true  can  be  dem- 
onstrated by  exliiblt  1  attached,  which  shows 
that  the  present  yield  of  residuals  from  crude 
runs  by  east  coast  refineries  has  dropped 
from  21.8  percent  In  1950  to  16.7  percent  In 

1957.  This  represents  a  drop  in  yield  of  over 
23  percent.  A  further  substantial  drop  has 
been  reported  for  1958.  It  Is  apparent  from 
this  that  if  the  incentive  to  discover  new  oil 
reserves  was  the  potential  sale  of  residual, 
then  the  oil  Industry  would  not  have  de- 
signed its  equipment  to  produce  a  lesser 
amount  of  residual  and  greater  amount  of 
more  valuable  products. 

X 

current  capacitt  of  coal  INDUSTRT 
The  National  Coal  Association  developed 
what  It  considers  to  be  a  fairly  accurate 
calculation  of  the  current  mining  capacity 
of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  (p.  29).  It 
does  this  by  multiplying  number  of  em- 
ployees times  output  per  man  per  day  times 
260  days. 

For  the  numt>er  of  employees,  the  associa- 
tion used  the  average  number  employed  in 

1958,  and  not  the  highest  number. 

For  output,  the  association  used  9  tons  per 
man  per  day,  whereas  It  has  been  as  high  as 
11  tons  per  man  per  day. 

The  numlier  of  workdays  used  was  260 
whereas  in  1944,  a  war  year,  278  days  were 
worked. 

On  the  assumption  tliat  not  less  than  200,- 
000  employees  and  278  workdays  are  available 
and  using  a  production  of  only  9  tons  per 
day  the  current  potential  for  the  coal  indus- 
try Is  approximately  640  million  tons,  after 
allowing  140  million  tons  from  strip  mines. 

COAI.   EXPORTS 

Exhibit  2  is  presented  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  the  electric  power  industry  has  in- 
creased its  use  of  coal  as  a  boiler  fuel  from 
88  million  tons  In  1950  to  167  million  tons 
in  1957.  Figures  for  coking  coal  are  also 
shown  l>ecause  they  represent  such  a  large 
portion  of  U.S.  consumption  and  a  portion 
which  is  not  affected  by  residual  oil  con- 
petltlon.  This  exhibit  also  shows  the  imports 
of  residual  oil  expressed  In  thousands  of  net 
tons  of  coal  equivalent  compared  to  bitumi- 
nous coal  exports.  This  shows  quite  clefu-ly 
that  coal  exi>orts  more  than  equal  the  Imports 
of  residual  oil.  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency,  the  70  million  tons  of  coal  ex- 
ported in  1957  would  more  than  offset  the 
41  million  tons  of  coal  equivalent  residual 
oil  which  was  imported. 


rXNANCZAL    ■ITKT 


ON    BrnTMQfOXTS    COAL    ZN- 
DtTSmT 


The  NCA  states  on  page  34  that  "during 
1958  the  bituminous  coal  industry  operated 
at  little,  if  any.  profit.  Complete  finance 
figures  are  not  published  for  that  year,  but 


available  data  indicate   that  certain   fields 
operated  at  a  deficit." 

Tills  is  a  serious  matter  and  one  with  which 
Boston  Edison,  a  large  user  of  bituminous 
coal.  Is  vitally  concerned.  It  believes  that 
data  which  is  available  should  be  presented 
and  that  no  hasty  conclusions  should  be 
drawn  as  to  1958  results  without  authentic 
figures. 

Exhibit  ?,  attached,  shovra  the  percent  re- 
turn on  net  worth  for  six  of  the  leading 
bituminous  coal  companies  for  the  year 
ending  1957,  and  the  lO-year  average.  This 
is  the  class  of  producer  which  large  users 
of  bituminous  coal  deal  with  and  dei>end 
on.  As  a  group  they  represented  total  sales 
in  1967  of  almost  SI  billion.  This  does  not 
suggest  a  distressed  Industry. 

ITNANCIAI.  UfBCT  ON  COAL-CARRTINO  RAILROAOS 

A  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  coal  de- 
livered in  Boston  is  attributable  to  the 
freight  charges  for  rail  transportation  from 
the  mine  head  to  Hampton  Roads.  Tbe 
NCA  referred  to  the  financial  effect  of  im- 
porting residual  oil  on  the  coal -carrying 
railroads  (p.  69). 

However,  exhibit  4  shows  a  retiuTi  on  net 
worth  tor  5  of  the  principal  bituminous 
coal  railroads  which  varies  from  5.3  percent 
to  15.3  percent  In  1957,  and  a  10-year  aver- 
age which  ranges  from  5  percent  to  9.6  per- 
cent. 

DISPARTTT  BETWEEN  CAPACTTT  OF  COAL  INDUSTRT 
AND  PROJECTED  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  REQtTIRE- 
MENTS 

In  developing  Its  preliminary  conclusions 
concerning  the  disparity  between  coal  ca- 
pacity and  national  defense  requirements 
(pp.  50-54),  the  NCA  has  erred  In  using  Its 
own  figures. 

On  page  51  of  the  NCA  statement  it  is 
alleged  that  90  percent  of  petroleum  de- 
livered to  district  No.  1  In  1957  was  re- 
ceived by  ocean  tanker.  This  statement  is 
contradicted  by  their  own  exhibit,  table  9, 
page  3.  This  exliiblt  shows  total  petroleum 
products  delivered  by  pipeline,  barge,  or  raU 
delivery,  and  local  production  to  be  561.107.- 
000  barrels.  The  total  supply  is  shown  as 
1.255,326,000  barrels.  The  pipeline,  etc.,  de- 
liveries therefore  represent  45  percent  of  the 
total  supply  of  petroleum  to  district  No.  1. 
Thus  the  balance  for  ocean  tanker  delivery 
could  not  possibly  exceed  55  percent,  rather 
than  90  percent  as  stated.  Therefore  all 
calculations  based  on  this  incorrect  percent- 
age are  erroneous. 

n 

The  NCA's  other  principal  argument  is 
that  the  utilization  of  imported  residual  as 
boiler  fuel  by  electric  power  utilities  and 
general  indvistrial  establlshmento  renders 
these  operations  dependent  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  fuel  supplies  that  are  unusually 
vulnerable  to  Interruption  by  enemy  action. 

The  NCA  relies  to  a  great  extent  on  Ita 
evaluation  of  tanker  routing  in  World  War 
II  and  concludes  that  all  reduction  in  tank- 
er deliveries  of  petroleum  to  the  east  coast 
during  World  War  n  was  caused  by  the 
submarine  menace.  This  is  mentioned  many 
times— pages  18,  20,  26,  53,  85.  57-59. 

The  principal  reason  there  were  limited 
tanker  deliveries  of  petroleum  products  to 
the  east  coast  during  World  War  II  was  that 
tankers  were  required  to  supply  our  own 
armed  forces  and  those  of  otir  alUes  with 
petroleum  producta. 

Because  of  this  Boston  Edison  contends 
that  the  continued  availability  of  as  many 
tankers  as  can  Iw  economically  Justified  Is  re- 
quired to  be  prepared  adequately  for  war- 
time emergencies.  To  the  extent  that  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  keeps  an  expanded 
tanker  fleet  available,  national  defense  is 
aided. 

The  NCA  refers  repeatedly  to  the  su1>« 
marine  menace.  However,  both  coal  and  oil, 
which  Boston  Edison  uses  in  large  quantities. 
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•r*  preseaUy  dtUrvnd  hy  oemxtgetng 

sels.     Therefore  whatever  rtak  exists  In  oil 
importation  must  also  apply  to  ooml. 

Further,  as  preriously  polntad  out  com- 
plete blockade  of  resldiuQ  oil  Imparts  could 
be  more  than  offset  by  reduced  coal  exporta 
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It  It  xxTtently  rt<ni«t«d  thtt  th*  Director 
flC  the  Offlc*  of  CtwO.  and  DefsnM  ICoblllza- 
tlon  determine  ttutt  reslduAl  oils  are  not 
being  Imported  In  such  quantities  or  under 
snch  elrcumstanoM  m  to  thre«t«n  to  impair 
the  n*tlo  lal  security. 
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Boston  Edibon  Co. — Exhibit  No.  1 


Yield  of  residual 

from  crude  niiis, 

east  coast 

Total  V.9. 

domestic 

(lew  and 

residual  oil, 

mllHon 

barrals 

Total  U.S. 
imports 

re.sklual  oil. 
niilllon 
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ReKldnal 
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•sooal 

equivalent, 

millloQ 
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Total  r.3. 

domrsl  Ic 

drmniMl 

peiroleura, 

million 

barrels 

U.S.  crude 

T«v 

Percent 

Thousand 
barreia 
per  day 

million 
barn'ls 

1050 

31.8 
21.7 
21.0 
21.4 
10.4 
18.8 
17.4 
1&7 

210 
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248 
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220 
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214 
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553.8 
5«i4.4 
555.2 
5«).5 
522.1 
557.1 
W1.7 
587.3 

120.0 

118.0 
128.4 
i:u.4 
12U.2 
152.2 
1A1.8 
17a  4 

28.57 
».M 
31).  57 
»l  28 
30.  TO 
3n.  23 
18.53 
.      41.28 

2, 375. 1 
2. «!«  8 
2.  fii'A.  4 

2,  775.  3 
2.K32.4 

3.  (K7.  8 
I2il&3 
3.  423. 3 

2S.988 

}QM 

27.  iM 

1952    „ 

r.oni 

1053 

lOM — 

1955 

28.  V4.'> 
2U.  .V.l 
30.(112 

105« 

30.435 

1867 

3U3U0 

Sourw.— Bureau  of  Minos;  API. 

BovroK  Ebibom  Co. — Eximrr  No.  3 

V.S.  conrumption  and  exports,  bituminous 

coal 
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U.S. 

oil 
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eon- 

Coal 

Import* 
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coal 
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ex- 

as ro:W 
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ports 

equiva- 
lent 

1850... 

88.362 

103,845 

4M.202 

2.\4«8 

28,  '.70 

1051... 

101.898 

113,448 

4A8.904 

.•fi,  72« 

28.31)0 

1062... 

103v30a 

V7.ftI4 

♦l«,  7  .7 

47.  643 

3a  570 

1»J3... 

113.283 

112.874 

42»>.  79H 

M.  7«) 

3I.2.SI) 

1054... 

11^235 

86.3ttt 

36J  <KiU 

3I.(V41 

3»»,  7til) 

1055... 

140.550 

107,377 

423.412 

,')1,288 

36.  230 

1M«... 

154.  W3 

U)«,»13 

43?,  S.'iN 
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I9S7 

157. 3M 

U)7,«71 
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41.380 

Soorces:  Vatfonat    Coal    Association. 
Ceai  Pacts  lOM";  Borvaa  of  Mtnrs. 


'Bituminous 


Boston  Edison  Co. — ExHtBrr  No.  3 

Ketum  on  net  worth,  of  leading  bitujninous 
coal  producers 


Company 

Percent  rftnm  on 
net  worth 

Total 

low 

W-yrmr 
average 

sales,  1957 

Pittsbontti    ConaoUda. 
tiou  Coal  Co     

0.1 
12.8 
14.3 
US 

8.4 

10.1 

0.5 

8.0 

9.5 

14.1 

112 

17.6 

S3A9.  0 

Peabodv  Coal  Co. 

1(14.0 

Ptttaton  Cn 

2fifi.3 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co. . 
Truax-Traer  Coal  Co 

Co 

121.3 
4S.1 

35.S 

Total 

037.3 

Souroe:  Value  Line  Inrestment  Surrey,  Dec.  22. 1938. 

Boston  Edison  Co. — Exhtbtt  No.  4 

Return  on  net  worth  bituminous  coal 
carrying  rtUlroad* 


Pcrewit 
bitural- 
nmiit  coal 
frci?ht 
revenue 
to  total 
frciKbt 
revenue 

Per  pent  rrtuiii  on 
not  wortb 

Railroad  Co. 

1067 

M>-year 
aTsracs 

Vtrtrlnlan 

85 

m 

M 
40 
31 

1&» 

7.7 

ILft 

S.S 

7.8 

8:2 

Norfolk  A  Weatem 

Chesapeake  J(  Ohio 

Western  Maryland 

PitUburtb  it  Lake  Erie. 

8,3 
0l8 
S.0 
ftS 

Source:  Value  Una  Inveatmeat  Survey,  Feb.  9, 1880. 


Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  remarks.  I.  myself,  introduced 
something  in  the  Rbcoiid  last  Friday  re- 
lating to  this  matter.  At  the  time  this 
was  being  considered  I  sent  messages  to 
the  White  House  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  not  only 
does  this  affect  us  regionally,  and  this 
is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  to  us, 
but  it  also  affects  our  foreign  policy 
relationships,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  with  two  traditionally 
friendly  nations. 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  would  like  to  compU- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Just  south  of  me  in  Vermont.  The 
people  of  Vermont  have  long  felt  that 
we  have  paid  excessively  high  prices  for 
petroleum  products,  and  this  action  wiH 
only  aggravate  the  sitiiation. 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  my 
colleague  and  neighbor  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Coirrz]  for  his  cogent  remarks 
on  the  serious  economic  plight  which 
MEissachusetts  and  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land region  faces  as  a  lesult  of  the  Pres- 
ident's order  last  week  imposing  manda- 
tory controls  on  the  importation  of  for- 
eign oil. 

The  mandatory  order  limits  the  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil  to  400,000 
barrels  a  day  for  the  entire  eastern  half 
of  the  Nation.  This  mandatory  quota 
will  soon  lead  to  a  price  increase  in  do- 
mestic residual  fuel  oU,  once  present 
reserves  are  depleted,  and  New  England 
Industries,  colleges,  electric  powerplants, 
State  and  municipal  institutions  will  be 
paying  higher  fuel  bills.  Home  owueia 
will  eventually  be  digging  down  into  their 
pockets  to  pay  higher  home  fuel  bills 
because  of  the  mandatory  quotas  set  on 
foreign  crude  oU. 


I  wrote  to  the  President  on  February 
24  and  strongly  protested  any  recom- 
mendation that  would  curtail  the  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil  and  crude 
oil  because  of  the  adverse  effect  this 
would  have  upon  the  economy  of  our 
region. 

I  am  very  disappointed  with  the  Pres- 
ident's mandatory  quotas  order.  This 
has  been  a  constant  problem  New  Eng- 
landers  have  been  fighting  since  I  came 
to  Congress  in  1953.  In  the  past  we  have 
been  successful  in  maintaining  a  free 
flow  of  foreign  oil  Into  New  England  and 
the  national  security  was  not  put  in 
Jeopardy. 

ASKS    PaaSIDXNT    KZXlfPT    NSW    ENCLANB 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  implore  the  President 
to  reconsider  his  decision  and  urge  him 
to  exempt  New  England  from  these 
mandatory  quotas.  I  have  telegraphed 
my  request  and  concern  in  thia  matter 
to  him. 

At  this  time,  under  imanlmous  con- 
sent. I  include  my  February  24  letter 
to  President  Eisenhower,  and  a  sampling 
of  the  telegrams  I  have  received  pro- 
testing the  oil  import  restrictions,  printed 
with  my  remarks: 

PKBEuaaT  24.  1959. 
Thk  PazsiDENT  or  thx  UNmo  aiATXS, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAB  Ma.  Pkxsioemt:  I  am  writing  with 
reference  to  the  InveaUgatlon  currently 
being  made  by  the  Offlce  oX  ClvU  and  De- 
fense MobUlzation.  at  the  requeat  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department  ot 
Defense,  to  determine  the  effect  upon  na- 
Uonal  defense  of  realdual  fuel  oU  Importa- 
tion. 

I  would  strongly  protest  any  recommenda- 
tion that  would  curtail  the  Importation  oif 
residuai  fuel  oU  because  of  the  adverse  af- 
fect this  would  have  upon  New  England. 

Past  experience  In  Import  curtailment  of 
oU  has  denoonatrated  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion has  resulted  In  price  Increaaea  to  New 
England  homeowners  and  Industries. 

Tour  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fect of  residual  oil  Importation  restrictions 
on  New  Engljind  economy  wtU  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

EDWAJU)  P.  BOLANS, 

Member  o/  Confre*$. 

South  Haoust.  Mass..  February  23,  19i8. 
Representative  Eowaao  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Trade  agreements  extension  act  of  1958. 
empowering  the  Omce  of  Civil  Defense  Mo- 
blllaatlon  to  Immediately  limit  the  Import* 
tlon  of  realdxiary  fuel  oU.  would  adversely 
affect  our  cost  of  operation.  Past  experience 
In  import  curtailment  has  demonstrated  that 
/eduction  In  Imports  has  resulted  in  price 
Increases  to  ourselves  and  all  New  England. 
Would  appreciate  your  assistance  In  request- 
ing the  Director.  Mr.  Leo  A.  Hoegh,  to  delay 
Invoking  such  powers  until  this  problem  can 
b«  resolved  by  Congren. 

Orro  C.  KoHLxa, 
Business  Mttnager,  Mount  Hotyoke  College. 

RoLTOKc,  IIaSs..  February  24, 195$. 
Representative  Edwajio  P.  Bol*no« 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  arc  usen  of  resfdual  fuel  oil;  W8  are 
concerned  that  the  Director  of  the  Offlc*  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  may  immedi- 
ately limit  the  Importation  of  residual  fuel 
oil.    This  wlU  undoubtedly  cause  Its  price  to 
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rise  which  would  advenely  affect  our  com- 
pany and  Its  customers.  It  would  also  ad- 
versely affect  the  many  residual  fuel  oil 
users  of  New  England.  We  are  asking  the 
Director  to  delay  making  any  decision  until 
this  problem  can  be  considered  by  Congress. 
We  would  appreciate  your  help  In  support- 
ing this  request  to  the  Director,  Leo  A. 
Hoegh. 

RoBBT  E.  BAaarrr.  Jr.. 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Co. 


fipaiNoriEU).  Mass.,  February  24, 1959. 
Congressman  Edwabo  P.  Bolano, 
Washington.  DC: 

Request  Directors  of  Civilian  Defense  and 
Mobilization   not  to  Impose   Import  restric- 
tions on  crude  and  residual  oil  until  Con- 
gress had  had  opportunity  to  examine. 
Hampden  Coal  &  Oil  Co.. 
BAaar  Holbtun. 

Pre»ident-rrea*t*rer. 


HARMFUL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO 
AND  ALCOHOL  AND  OTHER  DEL- 
ETERIOUS CONSUMABLES  ON 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  KincI  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  opportunity  recently  to  introduce 
a  bill,  designated  H.R.  5626.  which  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  education  of 
American  schoolchildren  on  the  harmful 
effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  and  other 
deleterious  consumables. 

If  enacted,  the  legislation  will  provide 
Federal  funds  to  match  State  funds,  for 
the  States  which  desire  this  assistance, 
to  educate  their  boys  and  girls  on  the 
health  risks  entailed  in  smoking  and 
drinking  and  in  consuming  other  poten- 
tially harmful  substances. 

I  have  considered  very  carefully  the 
historic  implications  of  this  bill.  Its  en- 
actment would  assault  gigantic  commer- 
cial interests.  It  would  attack  citadels 
of  power.  For.  if  the  bill  is  successful 
in  its  objectives,  the  sales  and  profits 
of  these  interests  will  inevitably  decline. 

With  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  nevertheless  resolved  to 
move  forward  Into  a  field  which  has 
been  too  long  neglected.  My  studies  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco  and  its 
connection  with  the  fast-growing  and 
terrible  menace  of  lung  cancer,  as  well 
as  the  close,  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
distressing  human  tragedies  which  have 
oeen  wrought  by  liquor,  have  left  me 
no  choice. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  firm  mtent  to  do  all 
within  the  limits  of  my  humble  ability 
to  secure  its  passage. 

My  resolve  is  considerably  fortified  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  same  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  its 
author,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Honorable  Richard  L.  Niu- 
BERCER,  who  has  been  pushing  the  cause 
of  national  health  and  fitness  for  quite 
some  time.  I  am  grateful  for  his  effort, 
and  for  the  encouragement  he  gave  me 
to  sponsor  the  same  legislation  In  this 
body. 

I  am  convinced  that  history  will  vindi- 
cate our  effort. 

Legislation  of  this  nature,  though  bold 
and  in  some  aspects  unprecedented,  can- 


not forever  be  ignored  nor  deferred. 
The  health  of  our  youth,  the  stamina  of 
our  Nation,  the  survival  and  continued 
supremacy  of  the  American  people,  may 
well  be  at  stake. 

The  bill  has  one  paramount  purpose — 
to  protect  the  Nation's  youth  and,  in 
protecting  youth,  to  safeguard  in  future 
generations  the  general  health  and 
vitality  of  the  American  p>eople. 

It  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
bill  to  dissuade  any  of  the  adult  public 
generally  from  smoking  and  drinking. 
The  adult  public  should,  and  always  will, 
exercise  free  agency  in  such  matters. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  counteract  the 
constant  bombardment  of  clever,  mali- 
cious commercials  which  our  children 
face  on  television  and  radio  and  in  mag- 
azines and  newspapers.  It  seeks  to  give 
the  generation  now  in  school,  and  the 
generations  which  follow,  all  of  the 
facts — the  facts  as  presented  by  impar- 
tial scientists  and  doctors,  rather  than 
by  paid  hucksters  and  word  magicians — 
before  they  form  any  habits  which  may 
jeopardize  either  their  individual  well- 
being  or  the  general  vitality  of  their 
Nation. 

What  are  the  facts? 

When  I  argue  that  tobacco  is  a  cause 
of  lung  cancer,  the  tobacco  industry  will 
counter  that  there  are.  in  fact,  no  facts. 
The  industry  will  raise  its  well-worn  cry 
that  medical  research  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce conclusive  evidence  that  tobacco, 
or  any  of  the  elements  of  tobacco,  is  the 
specific  and  immediate  agent  which  in- 
duces lung  cancer. 

I  find  myself  a  bit  impatient  with  this 
argument. 

To  argue  that  tobacco  does  not  cause 
lung  cancer  is  like  arguing  that  speed 
does  not  cause  tra£3c  accidents.  In 
neither  instance,  it  may  be  argued,  have 
we  conclusive  evidence.  And  in  both 
instances,  there  may  be  other  causes 
present. 

But  m  each  instance,  there  is  con- 
clusive evidence  to  show  association  be- 
tween the  two  phenomena  and  the  great 
likelihood  of  causal  connection.  And  in 
lung  cancer  as  in  highway  accidents,  the 
extent  of  the  connection  is  measured 
by  grim  death  tolls. 

The  Nation's  highway  death  toll  last 
year  was  37,000.  The  toll  from  lung 
cancer  was  only  slightly  smaller — and 
growing  at  a  much  faster  annual  rate 
than  the  traffic  toll.  An  estimate  of  the 
1958  lung  cancer  toll,  as  reported  in  "To- 
day's Health,"  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's popular  magazine,  is  35.000. 

Any  one  factor,  even  though  there 
may  be  others,  which  causes  destruction, 
must  share  responsibility  for  such  de- 
struction. 

Tobacco  is  a  cause  of  rampant  de- 
struction of  precious  human  resource, 
and  must  therefore  share  responsibility. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
even  the  most  rabid  champion  of  the 
tobacco  industry  will  admit  the  possi- 
bility that  tobacco  may  be  a  cause  of 
lung  cancer.  And  will  anyone  who  ad- 
mits such  a  possibility  deny  the  wisdom 
of  a  course  which  would  forcefully  im- 
press that  possibility  on  the  public  mind, 
especially  the  young  mind? 

For  the  sake  of  illustration.  let  us 
imagine  that  we  are  approaching  a  high- 


way bridge  over  a  great  chasm.  High- 
way engineers  have  reason  to  believe  the 
bridge  to  be  unsound. 

If  the  engineers  believed  there  was  one 
chance  in  four  that  the  bridge  would 
collapse  beneath  the  weight  of  our  car, 
and  plunge  us  to  certain  death,  do  you 
doubt  they  would  warn  us  of  the  risk? 

Certainly  not. 

If  the  chance  were  one  in  a  million, 
the  engineers  would  still  warn  us.  The 
bridge  would  be  posted — posted,  in  fact, 
with  glaring  signs  which  even  the  most 
casual  traveler  could  not  fail  to  see. 
Every  wayfarer  would  clearly  imder- 
stand  that  he  rode  the  bridge  at  his 
own  risk. 

This  is  all  that  I  ask  today,  and  I  ask 
it  for  American  children — a  clear  warn- 
ing, and  nothing  more,  the  chance  to 
know  and  understand  fully  the  risk,  be- 
fore they  have  harnessed  themselves 
with  the  habit. 

With  lung  cancer,  the  odds  are  not  one 
in  a  million,  and  not  one  m  four,  that 
tobacco  is  a  cause.  The  picture  is  quite 
the  reverse.  The  evidence,  drawn  from 
independent  research — and  I  stress,  in- 
dependent research — has  produced  evi- 
dence of  overwhelming  odds  that  ciga- 
rette smoke  is,  or  does  contain,  an  agent 
which  induces  lung  cancer. 

Anyone  who  doubts  this  need  only  ex- 
amine the  research  reports,  and  the  sta- 
tistical record. 

Lung  cancer,  which  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I  was  a  rare  aJfliction  in 
the  human  family,  today  stands  as  the 
biggest  killer  among  many  dread  forms 
of  cancer.  The  alarming  rise  in  the  in- 
cidence of  this  terrible  disease  has  close- 
ly paralleled  a  rise  in  the  consumption, 
both  individually  and  totally,  of  cig- 
arettes. 

In  the  current  March  issue  of  Todajr's 
Health,  an  article  entitled  "The  Growing 
Threat  of  Limg  Cancer"  has  quoted  Dr. 
Alton  Ochsner.  an  internationally  dis- 
tinguished chest  surgeon,  as  saying — and 
I  quote : 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  every  heavy 
smoker  will  develop  lung  cancer — unless 
heart  disease  or  some  other  sickness  claims 
him  earUer. 

And  a  Danish  physician,  quoted  in  the 
same  article,  has  left  no  doubt  about 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  the  soaring  incideru5e  of  Jtmg  can- 
cer. The  good  doctor  sounded  this 
warning: 

Unless  young  people  are  prevented  from 
acquiring  smoking  habits,  we  wlU  not  be 
able  to  avoid  one  of  the  major  catastrophes 
of  medical  history. 

It  is  highly  significant.  I  think,  that 
Dr.  Ochsner,  In  saying.  "It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  every  heavy  smoker  will 
develop  lung  cancer."  also  added,  and  I 
quote  again:  "unless  heart  disease  or 
some  other  sickness  claims  him." 

The  sad  reality  is  that  smokers  not 
only  risk  lung  cancer,  but  they  show 
higher  mortality  rates  from  many  other 
ailments,  including  the  supreme  killer  of 
our  civilization,  which  is  heart  disease. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  study  which 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  made  of 
death  rates  among  nearly  200.000  Amer- 
ican veterans.  This  study,  reported  last 
July  to  the  Seventh  International  Cancer 
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Congress    in    London,    contains    some 
alarming  findings. 

Among  198,926  veterans  holding  U.S. 
Oovemnient  life  insurance  policies,  the 
Institute  counted  7.382  deaths.  Related 
statistically  to  the  smoking  habits  of  the 
veterans,  the  toll  showed  these  facts: 

First.  The  death  rate  from  all  causes 
was  16  per  thousand  among  persons  who 
used  tobacco  and  13.1  per  thousand 
among  persons  who  did  not  use  tobacco. 
It  was,  after  an  adjustment  which  ac- 
counted for  differences  in  age  distribu- 
tion between  the  two  groups,  32  percent 
higher  for  smokers  than  for  nonsmokers. 
In  other  words :  the  risk  of  death  from 
all  causes,  whether  the  causes  be  acci- 
dental or  natural,  was  32  percent  higher 
for  those  who  smoked  than  for  those  who 
did  not. 

Second.  Tor  the  steady  cigarette 
smokers,  the  death  rate  was  much  high- 
er. It  was  58  percent  higher  than  it  was 
for  the  nonsmokers. 

For  the  cigarette  smokers,  the  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  was  10  times — 
10  times — greater  than  it  was  for  the 
nonsmokers. 

Third.  The  death  rate  from  coronary 
heart  disease — and  this  perhaps  was  the 
most  distressing  statistic  of  all — was 
63  percent  higher  for  the  cigarette  smok- 
ers than  It  was  for  the  nonsmokers.  Of 
the  6,203  smokers  whose  deaths  were 
counted  in  this  study,  nearly  two- thirds 
died  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  ves- 
sels and  kidneys. 

The  total  effect  of  this  study,  and  of 
others  like  it,  is  to  reaffirm  a  principle 
which  health  authorities  have  recognized 
for  many  years.  The  tobacco  habit  is  not 
compatible  with  tiptop  physical  condi- 
tion. Smolting  does,  in  fact.  Impair  and 
weaken  the  general  health. 

The  rising  incidence  of  lung  cancer 
has  given  tragic  and  dramatic  new  em- 
phasis to  this  truth. 

I  regard  it  as  utterly  shameful  that  we. 
as  a  nation,  countenance  in  our  mass 
communication  media  commercials 
which  Ignore  this  fact — commercials 
which,  instead,  strongly  persuade  our 
children  that  smoking  is  a  social  grace, 
to  be  equated  to  social  distinction  itself, 
which  the  habit,  of  course,  is  not. 

Maliciously  overdrawn  and  Irre- 
sponsible advertising  is,  I  think,  the 
gravest  abuse  of  our  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  Ignores  responsibility;  more  important, 
it  is  incompatible  with  awareness  that 
responsibility  is  the  fortress  of  that  free- 
dom, as  it  is  of  every  freedom. 

I  have  not  overlooked  the  weakness  of 
statistics.  Figures  can  be  framed.  I 
know,  to  serve  either  side  of  any  con- 
troversy. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  do  not 
overlook  the  practical  experiences  which 
the  Nation's  doctors  have  had,  and  are 
having,  with  lung  cancer  patients.  I 
have  heard  chest  surgeons,  the  men 
closest  to  the  problem,  dlsciiss  It.  and  In- 
variably they  have  given  the  same  story. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
men  who  develop  l\mg  cancer  are  smok- 
ers. And.  equally  important,  the  smoker 
who  develops  lung  cancer  has  appreci- 
ably smaller  chances  of  surviving,  and  of 


leading  a   normal  life,   than  the  non- 
smoker. 

In  the  surgery  which,  In  hopeful  cases, 
follows  a  diagnosis  of  lung  cancer,  the 
smoker  faces  a  second  threat  often  as 
grave  as  the  cancer  itielf.  Will  the  pa- 
tient, after  surgery,  have  the  lung  ca- 
pacity to  survive?  Will  he  be  able  to  get 
along  with  one  lung— or  will  he,  as  the 
article  from  Todays  Health  describes  it. 
"face  a  gasping  suffocation  that  leads  to 
heart  failure?" 

An  average  healthy  adult  has  about 
eight  times  the  lung  capacity  he  needs 
for  normal,  sedentary  activity.  Thus, 
the  healthy  adult  who  has  never  smoked 
can  easily  survive  the  loss  of  one  lung. 
But  the  smoker  may  or  may  not  survive 
such  a  loss,  because  steady,  prolonged 
smoking  impairs  his  lung  capacity. 
Smoking  wrecks  lung  tissue. 

In  a  time  when  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  Is  mounting  sharply,  this  fact 
alone,  this  threat  of  impaired  lung  ca- 
pacity, would — in  the  complete  absence 
of  evidence  of  a  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  lung  can- 
cer— Justify  any  effort  we  made  to  warn 
our  youth  of  the  risk  in  smoking. 

The  smoker  will  always  face  a  greater 
risk  of  death  from  lung  cancer,  where 
lung  cancer  occurs — even  though  we  may 
never  prove  conclusively  that  tobacco  is 
a  specific  cause  of  the  disease. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  lung  cancer 
menace?  What  is  oui-  approach  to  the 
problem? 

It  has  become  my  carefully  considered 
view  that  education,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word,  offers  the  only  adequate  ap- 
proach, and  that  education.  In  the  In- 
stance of  the  public  schools,  offers  the 
best  immediate  approach.  In  the  class- 
room children  are  free — at  least  momen- 
tarily—of the  influence  which  comes 
from  seeing  others  smoke.  In  the  same 
atmosphere  lies  the  hope  of  making  them 
see  the  full  reality,  the  seriousness,  of 
the  problem,  and  seeing  it  objectively. 

A  similar  approach  has  been  used  ef- 
fectively to  promote  traffic  safety  and  to 
stem  the  highway  death  toll.  Statistics 
reflect  the  success  of  drtver  education. 

In  this  decade,  the  annual  highway 
death  toll  has  been  fairly  constant,  and 
was  lower  in  1958  than  in  any  year  since 
1954.  In  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  automobile  registrations  has  soared  by 
nearly  20  million,  and  the  number  of 
drivers  has  grown  In  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. We  now  have  nearly  70  million 
automobiles  on  the  Nation's  highways, 
and  some  80  million  drivers. 

My  legislation  proposes  no  radical 
changes  in  American  education.  It 
would  force  the  program  upon  no  one. 
There  is  no  specter  of  Federal  control 
of  education  or  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  initiative  and  control  would  lie 
entirely  with  the  States.  It  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  State  Individually 
to  frame  its  own  program,  and  to  appro- 
priate funds. 

The  bill  would  provide  matching  funds 
for  the  States  that  desired  them.  To 
qualify  for  the  matching  funds  the  State, 
or  States,  would  present  the  program  In 
proposal  form,  and  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  be  obligated  lo 


approve  the  proposals  which  met  certain 
standards. 

The  bill  prescribes  certain  standtutls 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  assuring  the  Na- 
tion that  the  matching  funds  would  be 
spent  for  the  work  for  which  they  would 
be  provided. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  concerted  educa- 
tional effort  to  combat  this  health  men- 
ace will  have  easily  as  much  success  as 
the  campaign  to  combat  the  highway 
death  toll  has  had.  Its  success  could  be 
appreciably  greater. 

In  the  absence  of  a  concerted  effort. 
I  will  continue  to  share  the  Danish  doc- 
tor's fear — and  I  repeat  his  words: 

Unleoa  young  people  mr«  prevented  from 
acquiring  smoking  habits,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  avoid  one  of  the  major  catastrophes  of 
medical  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoro,  to  include  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  booklet  "1959 
Cancer  Pacts  and  Figures,"  the  section 
entitled  "Lung  Cancer  and  Cigarette 
Smoking." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

LUNO  CANCn  AND  ClOAaSTTS  Smokins 

Lung  cancer  Is  now  the  leading  cauae  of 
cancer  death  In  men.  In  20  years  the  dis- 
ease has  Increased  eight  times,  the  moat 
rapid  rise  ever  reported  for  a  noninfectious 
disease.  This  year  an  estimated  35.000  Amer- 
icans will  die  of  lung  cancer.  SO.OOO  men  and 
5,000  women. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has  accepted 
the  evidence  that  cigarette  smoking  is  a 
causative  factor  In  lung  cancer.  As  part  of 
Its  role  In  the  effort  of  Federal.  SUte,  and 
voluntary  agencies  to  control  lung  cancer, 
the  society  Is  obliged  to  make  public  the 
known  facts  derived  from  research  Into  the 
causes  of   this  disease. 

What  are  the  facts? 

1.  Twenty-two  studies  In  six  countries 
have  shown  that  lung  cancer  patients  are 
predominantly  cigarette  smokers. 

a.  No  evidence  of  any  kind  has  ever  been 
produced  that  is  Inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
erally held  view  that  excessive  cigarette 
smoking  Is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
lung  cancer. 

3.  The  society's  own  44-month  study  of 
the  smoking  habits  and  fate  of  187.783  men 
from  60  to  70  years  old  has  shown  that — 

(a)  Death  from  all  causes  combined  rises 
with  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked  daily. 
Rates  were  more  than  two  times  as  high 
for  two  or  more  pack-a-day  smokers  as  non- 
smokers. 

(b)  Men  who  stopped  smoking  had  death 
rates  lower  than  those  who  continued  to 
smoke. 

(c)  Lung  cancer  death  rates  were  more 
than  10  times  as  high  among  regular  cig- 
arette smokers  as  among  men  who  had  never 
smoked. 

(d)  Coronary  death  rates  for  smokers 
ranged  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as 
high  for  two  or  more  pack-a-day  smokers 
as  the  rates  for  nonsmokers. 

(e)  Deaths  from  lung  diseases  other  than 
cancer  were  nearly  three  times  as  high 
among  cigarette  smokers  as  nonsmokers. 

(f)  Deaths  from  cancers  of  sites  such  •■ 
the  mouth,  esophagus,  tongue,  and  larynx 
among  cigarette  smokers  were  more  tlum 
five  times  as  high  as  the  rates  for  non- 
smokers. 
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4.  An  independent  study  group  on  smok- 
ing and  health  composed  of  seven  leading 
American  scientists  has  reviewed  all  the 
available  evidence  and  concluded  "The  sum 
total  of  scientific  evidence  establishes  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  a  causative  factor  in  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing incidence  of  human  epidermoid 
carcinoma  (cancer)  of  the  lung."  The 
group  was  organized  by  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  the  American  Heart  Association 
and  their  Federal  counterparts,  tbe  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Heart 
Institute. 

5.  The  British  Government  hjas  launched 
an  educational  campaign  warning  of  the  haz- 
ards of  cigarette  smoking.  The  action  Is 
based  on  a  report  by  Its  Medical  Research 
Council  that  the  relationship  between  cig- 
arette smoking  and  lung  cancer  was  one  of 
direct  cailse  and  effect. 

6.  The  UB.  Public  Health  Service  has  de- 
clared: "The  Public  Health  Service  feels  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  Is  increasingly  point- 
ing in  one  direction :  that  excessive  cigarette 
smoking  Is  one  of  the  causative  factors  in 
lung  cancer." 

In  response  to  the  sharply  rising  death  rate 
from  lung  cancer,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety has  provided  some  $2  million  for  lung- 
cancer  research. 

Mr.  KINO  Of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
WoLr]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  he  desires  to  be 
associated  with  me  in  this  ms^tter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporf.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  t;he  gentle- 
man from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  well  chosen 
and  temperate  remarks  of  Qur  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah] 

It  is  now  fairly  clear  that  we  must 
take  seriously  the  research  work  that 
has  been  carried  out  at  various  imiver- 
sities  and  research  institutions  across 
this  country  on  the  relationship  of  cig- 
arette smoking  to  certain  kinds  of  can- 
cer and  other  debilitating  diseases. 
From  statistics  released  by  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  smokers'  death  rates 
from  all  causes  were  32  percent  higher 
than  those  of  nonsmokers. 

In  an  independent  study  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Horn  through 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  187,783 
men  between  the  ages  of  50  and  69  were 
studied  and  examined.  It  was  found 
that  the  death  rates  were  higher  among 
regular  cigarette  smokers  than  among 
men  who  never  smoked,  that  the  mortal- 
ity ratio  increased  with  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  each  day,  and  that  the 
death  rates  were  higher  among  pipe  and 
cigar  smokers  than  among  men  who 
never  smoked.  Other  careful  studies 
such  as  this  one  have  proven  the  neces- 
sity of  making  more  readily  available 
such  facts  to  the  American  people. 

The  only  facts  the  American  people 
now  have  are  those  presented  by  com- 
mercials in  the  mass  media.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  saturated  on  the 
necessity  of  smoking  for  social  status 
and  psychological  fulfillment.  Usually, 
one  does  not  have  to  watch  television 
for  more  than  15  minutes  until  he  is 
bombarded  with  a  cigarette  commercial 
which  will  show  a  handsome  ypung  man 


in  a  long  and  flashy  convertible  pick  up 
a  beautiful  girl.  Upon  her  entrance  into 
the  automobile  both  of  them  commune 
with  e£u;h  other  through  the  lighting  of 
cigarettes. 

Besides  the  obvious  symbolisms  In 
such  advertising  there  is  the  subtle  ap- 
peal to  youth  to  begin  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes. No  one  is  trying  to  deny  to  the 
youth  the  right  to  smoke — if  they  want 
to  smoke.  However,  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  should  know  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  question  of  smoking 
which  Is  not  presented  in  cheap,  ^lick 
television  commercials. 

In  a  free  society  one  is,  for  the  most 
part,  guaranteed  the  right  to  choose 
alternative  modes  of  life.  This  is.  how- 
ever, only  meaningful  when  an  individual 
has  pertinent  information  to  make  rea- 
soned choices.  Today,  this  information 
does  not  exist  widely  enough  for  the 
American  public  and  American  youth  in 
relation  to  the  medical  reasons  for  not 
smoking.  I  hope  that  ways  will  be 
found,  through  oiu*  schools  and  the  vari- 
ous public  health  agencies,  to  make  it 
possible  for  individuals  to  Judge  upon 
fact,  rather  than  illusion,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  they  want  to  smoke. 


WE  NEED  WISER  TRADE  POLICIES 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  editorial  from  this  morn- 
ing's Herald  Tribune.  March  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE  1 ,  on  his  remarlcs.  At  a  time  when 
our  relations  with  our  friends  abroad 
are  of  paramount  importance,  this  grow- 
ing tendency  to  become  restrictive  is  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Last  week,  this  body  passed  a  bill  de- 
signed to  drain  off  waters  from  Lake 
Michigan,  over  the  strong  and  pending 
protests  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  imposition  of  mandatory  restric- 
tions on  oil  Imports  now  also  serves  to 
irritate  and  puzzle  our  neighbor  nations 
to  the  north.  In  this  connection,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  that  appeared  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

We  Need  Wises  Trade  Policies 

When  Prime  Minister  Mactnillan  arrives 
in  Washington  this  week  for  talks  with 
President  Elsenhower,  the  Berlin  crisis  will 
be  the  most  important  topic  on  the  agenda, 
but  not  the  only  one.  Certain  American 
trade  practices  are  giving  the  British  a  good 
deal  of  worry.  They  fear  a  revival  of  pro- 
tectionism in  the  biggest  and  richest  market 
in  the  world. 

A  number  of  specific  things  have  aroused 
this  fear.  The  most  annojring  to  them  Is 
the  recent  rejection  of  a  British  company's 
bid  for  two  turbines  for  the  Greer's  Ferry 
dam  project  in  Arkansas.  Although  th« 
British  bid  was  19  percent  lower  than  the 
lowest  American  offer — far  lower  than  the 
celling  on  foreign  bids  Imposed  by  the  Buy 


American  Act — it  was  turned  down  for  the 
transparently  lame  reason  that  national  se- 
curity was  involved.  Then,  the  other  day, 
a  conference  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  in  Montreal  elected  to 
choose  an  American  air  navigation  system 
and  reject  a  British  one  by  standards  that 
Sir  David  Eccles.  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  says  were  deliberately  rigged  in 
the  American  system's  favor.  And  there  is 
the  wool  tariff  quota,  which  discriminctes 
against  the  high-grade  woolens  Britain  pro- 
duces. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  now  the  biggest  single  market  for 
British  goods,  the  anxiety  is  natural.  Fur- 
thermore, all  this  contrasts  poorly  with  our 
talk  of  freer  trade  and  economic  coopera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  only  Britain.  South  American 
countries  have  long  complained  that  their 
exports  of  raw  materials  cannot  find  propof- 
tlonate  markets  here,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  earn  the  exchange  to  develop  their 
economies.  The  American  quotas  on  lead 
and  zinc  are  a  case  In  point.  Lead  and  zinc 
account  for  almost  15  percent  of  the  export 
earnings  of  Peru,  and  obviously  the  restric- 
tions are  causing  economic — and  poliUcal— 
repercussions  there. 

And  now  there  are  mandatory  restrictions 
on  oil  imports,  again  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security.  The  Canadians,  whose  na- 
tional security  is  closely  tied  in  with  ours, 
are  especially  angry. 

There  are  other  examples.  But  the  point 
Is  that  the  United  States  cannot  deprive 
other  countries  of  markets  on  which  they 
depend,  sometimes  for  their  existence,  and 
still  expect  these  countries  to  be  their 
friends  and  allies  in  every  enterprise.  And 
what  about  the  new  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  who  are  struggling  against  terrific 
odds  to  make  economically  viable  nations  of 
themselves?  If  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
sell  their  products  and  buy  their  equipment 
in  Western  markets,  and  principally  in  the 
United  States,  they  will  be  obliged  to  do 
business  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Commu- 
nist China,  which,  whatever  their  economic 
mistakes,  never  pass  up  a  poUtical  bargain. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HXNDEKSON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Holland)  ,  from  March  13  through  March 
16,  1959.  on  accoimt  of  death  In  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Porter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Santangelo)  for  the  week  of  March  16, 
1959,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rkuss  for  40  minutes  on  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natcher)  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday 
next. 

Mrs.  DwYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Utt)  for  10  minutes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Perkins  for  30  minutes  aa 
Wednesday  next,  March  18,  1959. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in  the   Congressional 
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RKCCMD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.   CXLLKR. 

Mr.  McOovKKir. 

Mr.  Satlor  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pillion  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wolf  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Price  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  POACE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Kastcnmeikr  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Kasem . 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Natcher,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing:) 

Mr.  McDowell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  King  of  California. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  79.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  tem- 
porary llBtlng  and  certification  of  citrus  red 
No.  2  for  coloring  mature  oranges  under  tol- 
erances found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to  permit  con- 
tinuance of  established  coloring  practice  In 
the  orange  Industry  pending  congressional 
consideration  of  general  legislation  for  the 
listing  and  certification  of  food  color  addi- 
tives under  safe  tolerances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  17,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXBCU-nVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to  trans- 
fer responsibility  for  making  appraisals  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
clEirify  the  statiis  of  the  Federal  land  banks, 
the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banlcs.  and 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  and  their  officers 
and  employees  with  respect  to  certain  laws 
applicable  generally  to  the  United  States  and 
its  officers  and  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  General  Services  Adminis- 


tration for  "Operating  expenses.  Public 
Buildings  SerTlce,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating 
a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
IslaUon  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dor- 
othy E.  Oreen  and  Thelma  L.  AUey";  to  the 
CX>mmltte«  on  Armed  Services. 

719.  A  lett«r  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland"; 
to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  Iiind  in  the  several 
States    iised    for   Federal    purposes,    and   for 

'  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Aislstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  reporting  that  an 
adequate  sou  survey  and  land  classification 
of  th«  lands  in  the  San  Angelo  project, 
Texas,  has  been  completed  as  a  part  of  the 
investigations  reqxilred  in  the  formulation 
of  a  definite  plan  for  project  development, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress; 
to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Appropriations. 

722.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Conunission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  ha^e  been  concluded 
with  respect  to  the  following  claim:  The 
Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Peter  Buck,  et  al.,  members  and  representa- 
tives of  members  thereof.  Petitioners,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant 
(docket  No.  341,  sixth  (genoral)  claim) ,  pur- 
suant to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C. 
70t);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTalrs. 

723.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission contracts,  and  the  activities  under 
such  contracts,  relating  to  the  Shipping- 
port  Atomic  Power  Station  located  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  more 
adequate  numbers  of  civilian  jxtsltlons  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
carry  out  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment relating  to  the  national  defense  and 
to  Improve  the  management  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
C:tvll  Service. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Llw  Jack,  A-7873096.  involving  stis- 
penslon  of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  5508.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  articles  for  exhibition  at 
fairs,  exhibitions,  or  expositions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  213) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.R.  6701.  A  bill  to  provide  a  termination 
date  for  the  excise  tax  on  amounts  paid  for 
conununlcatlon  services  or  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENTLET : 

H.R.  5702.  A  bin  to  punish  the  use  of  In- 
terstate commerce  In  furtherance  of  con- 
spiracies to  commit  terroristic  crimes  and 
activities,  and  for  other  pxirpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

H.R.  6703.  A  bin  to  permit  the  flying  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  for  24  hours  of  each 
day  on  the  estate  known  as  Terra  Rubra,  the 
birthplace  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  in  Carroll 
County.  Md..  and  at  the  grave  of  Key  in 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  In  Frederick.  Md.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 

HR.  5704  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
SocIhI  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18,  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  attending 
high  school:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H  R.  6705  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire-  ' 
ment  T^x  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Uneniplo\-ment 
Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  increases  In 
benefits,  and  for  other  pu.-poses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 

HR.  6707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  suits  against  Federal  employees  arising  out 
of  their  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
scope  of  their  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

HJl.  6708.  A  bill  to  pronuite  public  confi- 
dence In  the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H  R  5709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  Income 
derived  from  fishing  where  the  catch  Is  land- 
ed in  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    LANOBN: 

H.R.  5710.  A  blU  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chlpi>ewa  Tribe;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  6711.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $2,400  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  6713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  exempt 
homeworkers  in  rural  areas  from  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  naaximum  hours  provisions  of 
that  act  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H.R.  8714.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1653. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
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of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  tbe 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate;  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrloes. 
By  Mr.  GECmOE  P.  MILLER : 
Hlt5T15.  A  bill  to  require  that  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  passenger  and  cargo  air 
transportation  requirements  of  the  Oorern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  be  obtained  from 
ctvil  air  operators,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Interstate  a^  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  J»  6718.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organisa- 
tions at  the  blind:  to  the  Corajmittee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  | 

By  Mr.  MOOftS: 
H.R.  5717.  A  Mil  to  amend  thie  RaflroM! 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico   (by 
request)  :  I 

H.R.  6718.  A  bin  to  recogntee  the  author- 
ity or  the  SUtes  relaUng  to  the  control,  ap- 
propriation, use.  or  distribution  of  water 
within  their  boundaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Oommittoe  on  Inlterior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr  MURRAT: 
HH.  5719.  A  bUI  to  Improve  the  cotnpenaa- 
tlon  poUcles  asd  practices  of  the  Fedsral 
Oovemment  with  respect  to  dvlUan  persoa- 
nel  tbereoT,  to  establish  a  temporary  Com- 
mlasion  on  Federal  ClvUlan  bnployees  Oom- 
pensatlon  Policy,  and  for  other  pvrpocss;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HH.  5720.  A  bUl  to  amend  th^  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  tike  filing  of 
a  Joint  Income  tax  return  by  s  eerr iceman 
stationed  overseas  and  hie  alien  wife,  and  by 
any  other  married  couple  unless  both  the 
htisband  and  wife  are  nonresident  aliens;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RXBS  at  Kansas: 
HR.  6721.  A  biU  to  improve  the  compen- 
sation poUcles  and  practloes  of  ttie  Federal 
Oovemment  with  respect  to  clvUInn  person- 
nel thereof,  to  establish  a  temporary  Com- 
mission on  Federal  ClvUlan  Employees  Com- 
pensation Policy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  ROOBRB  of  MMsachusetts: 
H.R.  6723.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union  at  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Oomnilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGESfi  of  Maasachusetti  (by 
request) : 
HJt.  5723.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Dspartmeat 
of  Veterans'  Affairs;   to  the  Oonunittee  an 
Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  6724.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
bUnd  to  self -expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  Mind;  to  the  Oommlttce  on  Bdu- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOKL: 
HJt.  6726.  A  blU  to  amend   the  NMkmal 
Defense  Bducatloa  Act  of  1968  by  repealing 
secttoB  IQOlff )  tbereof:  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TBAGUB  of  Ttexas: 
Hit.  5728.  A  MU   (or  the  reUef   of  Hood 
Oounty.  Tsx.;  to  the  Ooramlttee  on  the  Judl- 
clarj. 


By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
HJR.  5727.  A  biU  to  eliminate  the  frac- 
tionated heirship  problem  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ULLMAN: 
H  R   6728.    A  bill  to  set  aside  and  reeerye 
Memalooee    Island,    Colombia    River,    Oreg. 
for  the  use  of  The  Dalles  Dam  project  and 
transfer    certain    {wrjperty    to    the    Yakima 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  exchange  ttierefor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  5729.     A  blU  to  establish  permanent 
authorisation   of   a   fully  adequate    nation- 
wide   mllk-for-chUdrea    program    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  IKARD: 
HJt.  6730.    A  bill  to  amend  section  270(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  re- 
lating to  limitation  on  deductions  allowable 
to  individuals  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
HJt.  5731.     A   bill   to  authorize   the  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu 
of   taxes  and  special  assessments   with  re- 
spect to  certain  Federal  real  property,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Conunlttee  on 
Interior  azul  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  6722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  with  respect  to  the  number,  term 
of  o(Dce,  and  qualifications  of  members  of 
the  Board,  to  abolish  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee  and    transfer   its    functions    to    the 
Board,   and   with  respect   to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  directors  of  Federal  Reserve  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MeCORMACK: 
H.J.  Baa.  Sia  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  designation  of  the  period  October  17 
to   October    24.    1950   as   NaUonal    Olympic 
Week;   to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Res.  210.     Besolutloa  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct <tn  mvestlgation  and  study  of  the  opera- 
Uon  at  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  and 
related  matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  elause  3  of  rule  XXII.  monoriais 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PRICE:  Memorial  of  the  7l8t  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  nunols  re- 
questing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  now  imposed 
on  telephone  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Confess  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  house  concxirrent 
resolution  No.  24  of  the  State  ot  Arkansas, 
and  calling  for  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  contained 
in  the  resolution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  imported  tuna;  to  the  Committee 
am  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslaturs  <a  the 
State  of  Illinois.  memorlaUzlng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Oongress  oC  the  United  States 
requesttng  the  repeal  of  the  exdae  tax  now 
Imposed  on  telei^kane  ssrvtoe;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  LegUlature  of  the 
State  ot  Michigan,  memorlallztng  the  PreM- 
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to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  UMtae 
vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Coiigress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  favorable  consideration  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  Albert  Gallegoe 
as  a  page  in  the  House  of  Rejjresentatives 
or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  vigorously  legislate  to  stamp  out 
racketeering  in  the  labor  and  manageaoent 
fields,  and  to  protect  the  democratic  rights 
of  member  control  within  labor  unions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  L^islature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  establish  as  a  national  park  a 
suitable  area  of  land  lying  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers  in 
northwestern  North  Dakota  and  northeastern 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  elimination  of  grave 
and  wasteful  expenses  that  have  been 
brought  to  otir  attention  in  the  foreign  aid 
program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  house  concurrent  resolu- 
tion No.  30,  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
praying  for  the  earty  recovery  ot  the  Hon- 
orable John  Poster  Dulles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legtdature  of  the 
State  ot  Alaska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  Federal  income  tax  laws  relating 
to  Alaskan  taxpayers;  to  the  Committee  <xi 
Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ot  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  loss,  as  amended,  to  the  Territory  of 
Guam;  to  the  Cc»nmittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  Legislature  may  override 
with  finality,  the  veto  of  the  Governor  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll.  private 
Wlls  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  57S3.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  Park  Na- 
tional Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.5734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
DiChlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
HJt.  5736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joeepb 
Bell.  Herman  Karp,  Hyman  M.  Oberman,  and 
Abraham  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDONOUGH: 
Hit.  5738.   A    Mil   fOT   the   reUef   of    Mra. 
Jelena  Oordevleh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JadleUrjr. 
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The  Role  of  the  AmerkaB  CitiieD  in  Ov 
ForeifB  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  role  of  the  American  citizen  in  the 
formulation  of  our  foreign  policy  was 
clearly  outlined  in  a  recent  address  by  a 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
liBONARo  O.  Wolf,  of  Iowa,  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Midwest  Democratic  Con- 
ference in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr.  Wolf's 
thought-provoking  speech  stimulated  the 
conference  delegates  to  a  healthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  foreign  policy  issues  con- 
fronting us  today.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  by  the  Con- 
gressman from  Iowa: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  attending  the  Demo- 
cratic Midwest  Conference  here  In  Mil- 
waukee. As  some  of  you  know  I  was  bom 
and  raised  In  Wisconsin.  This  meant  that 
during  my  youth,  I  considered  Milwaukee 
the  hub  of  the  universe.  My  feeling  for  this 
city  carried  over  through  my  undergraduate 
days  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  now 
I  admire  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  because 
It  Is  the  home  of  so  many  truly  great  liberal 
leaders  In  Congress. 

I  might  say  In  passing  that  there  are  no 
districts  In  this  country  that  are  better  rep- 
resented   In    Congress    than    Milwaukee    by 
HzNRT  Rkxtss  and  Clzm  Zablocki.    There  are 
no  more  dedicated  and  effective  Members  of 
Congress  than  Congressmen  Rkuss.  Zablocki, 
Johnson,  Kastxnmkiex.  and  Plynn.    There  Is 
no  better  or  harder  working   Senator   than 
Bill   Pboxmisz.     He    has   become   the   con- 
science of  the  Senate  Just  as  not  so  long  ago 
Bob   La   Pollette    fulfilled   this   role   for    his 
State  and  Nation.    Yes.  the  Wisconsin  Demo- 
cratic delegation  are  legislators  of  whom  we 
may  all  be  proud.    They  are  men  of  princi- 
ple fighting  for  those  liberal  ideals  which 
we  hope  and  know  will  become  the  policy  of 
the  new  Democratic  administration  In  1961. 
Billwaukee  Is,  of  course,  a  fitting  place  to 
talk  about  the  problems  of  foreign  policy. 
Here,  in  such  plants  as  AlUs-Chalmers,  ma- 
chinery Is  buUt  which   is  \ised  around  the 
world.    Machinery  which  has  aided  the  im- 
derprlvlleged  of  this  world  to  buUd  homes 
In  place  of  hovels,  roads  In  place  of  paths, 
and  factories  In  place  of  sweatshops:    ma- 
chinery which  has  resulted  In  cultivation  of 
crops  In  areas  where  there  were  no  crops. 
The   world   has   much   to    thank   Milwaukee 
for,  and  everyone  thanks  Milwaukee  except 
the  old  Boston  Braves  fans. 

In  the  futxu-e  as  a  result  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  Milwaukee  will  take  on  even 
added  significance  In  Its  role  as  a  world  city 
similar  In  Importance  to  Paris,  New  York, 
and  Rome. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  one  of  my 
favorite  topics.  And  that  Is,  how  the  aver- 
age citizen  In  this  country  can  participate 
In  decision  making  In  an  era  when  It  appears 
that  the  Important  decisions  of  public  policy 
are  vested  more  and  more  In  the  hands  of  a 
lew.    This  Is  a  tremendous  problem  and  un- 


less we  as  cltisens  of  this  country  solTe  this 
problem,  we  will  have,  through  lazness.  in- 
difference and  Irresponsibility,  lost  the  most 
prized  possession  that  a  democracy  can  be- 
stow on  Its  citizenry — the  right  to  b«  heard, 
to  be  listened  to,  and  to  affect  the  decisions 
of  its  Government. 

We  cannot  allow  a  few  men  the  right  to 
decide  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 

We  cannot  allow  a  few  men  the  right  to 
decide  the  Issue  of  atom  bomb  testing. 

We  cannot  allow  a  few  men  the  right  to 
continue  outmoded  19th  century  colonial 
policies  toward  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
In  this  past  year  we  have  gone  from  brink 
to  brink  on  the  international  front.  In 
June  of  1968,  American  troops  were  sent  to 
Lebanon.  In  October  of  last  year  Mao  Tse 
Tung  and  Chiang  Kal  Shek  had  us  trapped  In 
a  Chinese  puzzle  box  called  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  a  box  which  could  have  become  the 
world's  casket.  Now  we  are  Involved  in  an 
even  more  difficult  crisis — the  Berlin  ques- 
tion with  all  of  Its  attendant  problems,  such 
as  Oerman  reunification,  the  problem  of 
NATO,  and  the  arming  of  West  Germany  with 
nuclear  weapons.  Any  one  of  these  problems 
can  lead  to  world  war.  And  make  no  mis- 
take about  It.  the  present  Berlin  question.  If 
handled  carelessly,  dogmatically,  and  with- 
out Imagination  or  knowledge  of  what  our 
objectives  are  In  Biuxtpe,  could  very  well  In- 
volve us  In  a  world  war — a  war  which  will  not 
be  limited  If  nuclear  weapons  are  used.  A 
war  that  could,  if  not  destroy  the  human 
race,  return  humanity  to  precaveman  days. 
The  stakes  are  high.  The  Issues  are  great. 
No  one  can  disassociate  himself  from 
politics.  Every  citizen  in  this  country  must 
commit  himself  to  politics.  That  Is  why  it 
Is  more  Important  than  ever  that  each  and 
every  citizen  fight  to  make  his  opinion  felt 
in  the  public  arena.  That  Is  why  rational 
discussion  about  public  Issues  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  ever.  That  Is  why  there  must 
be  a  full  scale  debate  on  the  fioor  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  Issues  such  as  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  nuclear  bomb  tests. 

But  It  Is  not  only  In  those  hallowed  Halls 
that  there  should  b«  fuller  discussion — and 
I  am  sad  to  report  that  there  has  not  been 
fuller  discussion — there  should  be  fuller  dis- 
cussion In  our  universities,  colleges,  and 
churches.  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  the 
Milwaukee  area.  Milwaukee  Is  blessed  with 
a  number  of  great  educational  institutions, 
among  them  Marquette  University  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  These  universities 
should  hold  open  debates  on  the  great  ideo- 
logical and  moral  problems  that  nuclear 
science  and  communism  have  brought  In 
our  time.  Thus,  in  this  city  could  there  be 
the  beginning  of  the  great  dialog  our  be- 
loved Adlal  Stevenson  talks  about.  These 
meetings  must  not  be  one-shot  haphazard 
affairs;  they  must  be  part  of  a  determined 
campaign  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, the  APL-CIO,  the  chamber  of  conunerce, 
and  all  chxirch  groups  to  work  together 
Jointly  to  create  the  atmosphere  for  debate 
and  dlscvisslon.  They  must  be  wide-ranging 
discussions  such  as  the  role  of  the  military  In 
our  foreign  policy,  nuclear  testing,  what 
should  be  our  attitude  toward  Communist 
nations,  the  question  of  Red  China.  These 
are  questions  that  should  be  talked  about 
all  over  this  country,  not  In  television  com- 
mercial terms  but  in  terms  of  rational,  serl- 
o\u  comprehensive  discussions.  I  assure 
you  that  your  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton follow  all  public  discussions  and  public 
sentiments  with  Interest.  It  Is  your  Job  to 
create  something  that  these  men  can  listen 


ta  CongTMs  not  only  needs  consent  from 
the  governed — It  needs  direction  from  the 
governed. 

Plnally,  in  considering  the  citizen's  role 
In  foreign  policy,  we  should  attract  men — 
and  encourage  our  most  brilliant  minds  to 
speak  out  on  Issues  of  foreign  policy.  If 
possible,  we  should  attract  them  into  gov- 
ernment. These  men  should  be  allowed  to 
seek  truth  wherever  they  think  they  can 
find  it.  And,  Just  as  Important,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  the  truth  as  they  see  It. 
If  any  of  you  have  ever  been  In  an  organiza- 
tion, you  wlU  know  how  difflcult  this  Is  to 
do. 

We  as  citizens  must  destroy  any  ill-con- 
ceived notions  or  time-honored  prejudices 
about  the  people  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  as  citizens  must  think  of  them  as  fel- 
low human  beings  who  we  must  aid  and 
accept  Just  as  we  aid  and  accept  our  next 
door  neighbor. 

We  as  citizens  miut  be  tolerant  of  people 
in  other  lands. 

We  must  give  aid  to  all  emerging  nations 
in  their  stniggle  for  freedom  and  material 
well-being,  for  if  we  do  not,  ccunmunlsm 
will  conquer  these  areas  without  firing  a 
single  shot. 

We  as  citizens  should  know  that  In  com- 
plicated international  situations  one  side 
has  never  had,  nor  I  daresay  ever  will  have, 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  right,  and  the 
other  side  a  complete  monopoly  of  tli* 
wrong. 

We  as  citizens  must  encourage  greater 
contacts  between  people  on  more  than  an 
ofDclal  level.  It  Is  In  this  way  that  we  will 
better  be  able  to  understand  our  neighbor*. 
We  as  citizens  should  train  ourselves  to 
keep  our  heads  In  time  of  crisis.  Par  If  we 
do  not  do  this  during  this  period  of  history 
we  shall  never  have  to  worry  about  keep- 
ing our  heads  during  any  other  future 
period. 

The  citizen  must  encourage  and  demand 
from  his  Congressman  that  he  speak  out  on 
foreign  policy  Issues. 

In  this  most  difficult  of  times  the  dis- 
couraging fact  Is  that  there  is  no  leadership 
in  foreign  policy  In  the  administration. 
This  very  fact  puts  a  heavy  burden  on  Con- 
gress. Because  of  this  lack,  you  as  citizens 
have  the  right  to  demand  of  your  Congress 
that  It  take  a  more  creative  role  In  foreign 
policy.  The  public  is  bewildered.  It  has 
been  stunned  into  apathy  by  this  adminis- 
tration's futile  foreign  policy.  Therefore,  it 
is  Incumbent  on  the  Congress  to  carry  a 
good  share  of  the  responsibility  for  inform- 
ing the  public  and  offering  constructive 
alternatives  to  an  administration  that  is 
completely  bewildered  and  confused.  The 
average  Congressman  Is  reticent  about 
speaking  on  foreign  affairs;  unless  he  knows 
that  his  constituency  demand  it  of  him. 
The  Congressman  in  foreign  affairs  Is  as  In- 
formed and  aware  as  his  constituency  de- 
mands him  to  be. 

And  finally,  the  citizenry  must  keep  vigi- 
lant and  demand  of  its  Government  that 
insofar  as  is  possible,  and  this  means  almost 
all  the  way,  the  Government  take  Its  people 
into  Its  confidence  about  the  matters  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  people  should  never  for- 
get that  government  is  a  creature  of  the 
people  and  not  the  people  a  creature  of  the 
government.  Because  of  this,  upon  every 
citizen  in  this  country  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  achieving  the  goal  of  peace,  free- 
dom, and  Jiistlce.  This  is  the  price  that  a 
citizen  must  pay  In  a  free  nation.  Thank 
God,  that  because  we  have  a  free  Nation* 
we  have  the  chance  to  pay  such  a  price. 
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H.R.  5549,  T*  Amend  the  Garuthment 
Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVK8 

Monday.  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  11, 1  introduced  H.R.  5549, 
to  amend  Ihe  District  of  Columbia  code 
of  laws  relating  to  attachment  and  gar- 
nishment of  wages. 

The  following  is  my  statement  before 
the  House  District  Committee  today  in 
support  of  this  measure : 

Statement  or  Reprcsentattvz  Abkaham  J. 
MuLTca.  Demockat,  or  Nzw  Tosk,  BKroaz 
ScBcoMMrrrxz  No.  3  or  the  House  Distsict 
or  Columbia  Committez  Concesning 
H.R  835.  H.R.  836,  UM.  2329,  and  H.R.  5549. 
Masch  18.  1959 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  this  brief  statement  In  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  code  of  laws  relating  to  attach- 
^ment  and  garnishment  of  compensation  of 
Judgment  debtors. 

H.R.  835,  which  you  have  before  you,  I  t>e- 
lleve  is  identical  with  HJl  7035  of  the  85th 
Congress.  Both  bills  were  Introduced  by  our 
distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  McMillan,  of 
South  Carolina. 

HJl.  835  limits  attachments  of  compensa- 
tion to  10  percent  of  the  Judgment  debtor's 
gross  earnings.  Obviously  this  Is  a  marked 
improvement  over  existing  law. 

H.R.  836,  I  think.  Is  the  much  better  stat- 
ute because  It  provides  for  a  10  percent  levy 
on  the  first  $200  a  month  of  earnings,  20  per- 
cent on  the  next  9300  of  earnings,  and  50  per- 
cent of  any  earnings  in  excess  of  $500  per 
month. 

H.  R.  2329.  Introduced  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdt|,  pro- 
hibits attachments  on  debtors'  compensa- 
tion. This,  I  hope  the  committee  will  agree, 
would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

My  bill.  H.R.  5549,  takes  all  of  Hit.  836 
and  then  adds  on  to  It  additional  provisions. 
It  is  my  hope  that,  regardless  of  whether 
the  committee  goes  along  with  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  835  or  H.R.  836.  it  will  add  as 
an  amendment  to  whichever  bill  is  re- 
ported, the  additional  provisions  of  my  bill. 

I  have  lifted  these  provisions  bodily  from 
the  New  York  SUte  statute  which  has 
worked  extremely  well  since  the  date  of  its 
enactment  many  years  ago.  Briefly,  what 
It  does  Is  simply  this.  In  addition  to  the 
statutory  provision  permitting  a  garnish- 
ment or  attachment  of  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  gross  earnings  of  a  debtor,  as  permitted 
by  New  York  law,  any  Judgment  creditor 
niay  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order  requir- 
ing the  debtor  to  pay  out  of  his  earnings 
an  additional  sum  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  the  garnishment.  It  does  more.  It 
permits  the  court,  upon  determining  the 
facts,  to  require  fwyments  by  a  Judgment 
debtor  who,  while  actually  working  and 
earning  compensation,  pretends  to  be  work- 
ing for  nothing  or  for  unreasonably  small 
compensation  for  an  employer  who  actually 
is  himself  under  the  guise  of  a  corporation 
or  the  business  of  a  friend  or  relative. 

At  first  blush  it  would  appear  that  this 
will  load  the  courts  down  with  additional 
litigation.  In  practice  It  has  had  the  oppo- 
site effect  in  New  York.  Debtors  there  have 
learned  that  they  cannot  make  themselves 
judgment-proof  and  prevent  the  collection 


of  Just  debts  by  doing  business  under  cor- 
porate names  and  paying  themselves  low  sal- 
aries, nor  can  they  any  longer  establish  in 
the  name  of  or  transfer  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives businesses  which  are  actually  their 
own.  Upon  establishment  of  the  facts,  the 
court  Is  permitted  to  go  behind  the  sheU 
or  color  of  the  transaction  and  fix  a  sum 
to  be  paid  by  the  debtor  conamensurate 
with  his  earnings  and  his  needs.  In  cases 
where  the  debtor  Is  working  for  substantial 
compensation  the  court  has  a  right  to  de- 
termine how  much  he  needs  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  his  dependents  and 
then  fix  a  fair  sum  payable  out  of  the  ex- 
cess that  he  earns,  to  be  paid  by  him  to 
a  Judgment  creditor. 

Knowing  that  the  creditor  has  these  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  available  to  him,  the 
debtor  invariably  works  out  a  fair  settle- 
ment with  the  creditor  outside  of  the  court- 
room. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  committee  to  add 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  to  any  bill  that  It 
reports. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  statement. 


The  Steel  Companies  and  Iniation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOYERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  16,  1959 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  alarmed  by  the 
so-called  administered  price  practice  of 
leading  industrial  corporations.  This  is 
the  practice  imder  which  corporations 
raise  prices  even  in  the  face  of  falling 
demand  and  reduced  output.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  unreasonable  administered 
price  increases  by  the  steel  industry, 
particularly,  have  been  a  major  cause  of 
both  the  recent  recession  and  our  pres- 
ent inflation.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  paradox  of  recession  and  inflation. 

Following  the  strike  settlement  of 
1956  which  gave  steelworkers  a  wage  in- 
crease of  approximately  19  cents  an  hour 
including  fringe  benefits,  the  steel  com- 
panies upi>ed  their  prices  $8.50  per  ton. 
This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
wage  increase  had  cost  them  only  about 
$2.50  per  ton.  Yet,  6  months  later  they 
added  another  price  increase  of  $5  per 
ton  and  followed  with  a  third  increase  of 
$6  per  ton  in  July  1957.  Thus,  a  wage 
increase  costing  the  company  $2.50  per 
ton  was  used  as  an  excuse  to  raise  steel 
prices  an  unbelievable  $19.50  a  ton. 

In  1956  United  States  Steel  sold  23 
million  tons  of  steel  for  a  net  profit  of 
$348  million,  but  when  their  production 
declined  2  percent  in  the  following  year, 
profits  rose  to  $419  million,  an  increase 
of  20.4  percent. 

United  States  Steel's  net  profit  per 
ton  in  1957  was  $17.91  compared  to 
$14.56  in  the  previous  year.  The  tre- 
mendous profit  increases  in  the  industry 
are  better  realized  when  one  considers 
that  in  the  decade  of  the  1940's,  exclud- 
ing the  war  years,  the  average  steel 
profit  was  only  $6.78  per  ton. 


Given  the  brazen  price-gouging  prac- 
tices of  the  big  steel  companies,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  direc- 
tors of  these  great  corporations  have 
compenstated  themselves  in  a  most 
handsome  manner.  In  1955  the  16  di- 
rectors of  Bethlehem  Steel  voted  the 
tidy  sum  of  $5,683,709  to  be  divided 
among  themselves.  Net  profits  of  the 
corporation  that  year  were  $180  million. 
The  following  year,  the  profits  of  the 
corporation  dropped  by  $19  million,  but 
the  directors  saw  fit  to  increase  their 
own  personal  share  of  the  take  to  $6.5 
million,  an  increase  of  $882,618  over  the 
previous  year.  Little  wonder  that  of  the 
18  highest  paid  men  in  the  Nation,  11 
were  directors  of  Bethlehem  Steel. 

In  commenting  on  this  situation,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  said : 

An  avertige  compensation  to  each  offlcer- 
dlrectCM-  in  a  steel  company  of  $468,000  In 
1  year  acts  as  a  challenge,  a  red  flag,  to  labor 
unions  and  individuals  to  seek  all  they  can. 
And  it  Is  difficult  to  persuade  labcH-  to  hold 
a  wage  line  when  It  knows  the  generous 
manner  in  which  officer-directors  compensate 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
basic  cause  of  inflation  is  the  adminis- 
tered prices  of  the  biggest  industries 
combined  with  the  endless  round  of  wage 
increases  which  such  price  practices 
cause. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  take  effective  action 
to  correct  this  dangerous  threat  to  our 
economy.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  bring  the  force  of 
public  opinicm  to  bear  on  this  problem 
by  requiring  huge  corporations  to  justify 
proposed  price  increases  in  public  hear- 
ings before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  sug- 
gestion by  Senator  KcrAtrvER  that  con- 
sumers should  use  every  resource  includ- 
ing their  pencils  to  urge  steel  industry 
and  labor  union  leaders  to  hold  the  line 
against  further  wage-price  increases  at 
this  time. 

We  all  know  that  every  time  steel 
prices  jump,  the  cost  of  automobiles, 
farm  machinery,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  and  countless  other  items  also 
jump.  The  combine  which  cost  the 
farmer  $4,500  10  years  ago  now  costs 
$9,000.  Labor  and  management  each 
blame  the  other  for  price  increases,  and 
the  consumer  is  caught  In  the  middle. 
In  the  long  run  labor  and  industry  can- 
not profit  from  this  continuous  wage- 
price  spiral  which  has  already  had  the 
effect  of  slowing  down  our  rate  of  pro- 
duction and  putting  nearly  5  million 
people  on  the  unemployment  rolls. 

Inflation  is  a  threat  to  every  family, 
but  it  is  especially  painful  to  older  per- 
sons and  white-collar  workers  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  It  has  hit  hardest  of  all 
our  farm  families  who  since  1952  have 
experienced  a  20 -percent  drop  in  the 
prices  of  what  they  have  to  sell  while  the 
cost  of  what  they  buy  has  gone  up  $3.7 
billion.  It  is  no  accident  that  4  million 
people  have  left  the  farms  of  this  Nation 
during    the    5    years    following    1952. 
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Thanks  to  the  coet-prlce  squeeze  that 
grips  our  farm  population,  net  farm 
income  dropped  from  $15.1  billion  In 
1952  to  $10.8  billion  in  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bernard  D.  Noeslter,  of 
the  Washington  Post,  has  done  a  remark- 
able Job  in  reporting  on  the  problems  of 
inflation  and  administered  prices.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  his  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  14. 1959.  which  I  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord: 

ZlfTLAnON   ZiAIO  TO   8mt  PXUMS 

(By  Btrnard  D.  NoMlttr) 
An  InvMtmcnt  advlatr  yMt«rd*y  blamtd 
tha  r«o«nt  inflation  and  rtotMlon  on  proflt- 
minded  axMutlTM  of  ttMl  oompanlw. 

Sugtn*  Havm  dr«w  this  oonoluslon  for  tht 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommlt- 


Rls  tlswi  about  ths  importanoe  of  steel 
prtoe  inortAMS  have  drawn  partial  or  full 
support  this  WMk  from  a  wide  speotrum  of 
eoonomlsts.  Among  them  wart  Raymond  J. 
•aulnler,  ehalrman  of  President  Blsenhower's 
Oounoii  of  loonomlo  Advlaan;  John  Xtn« 
nath  Oalbralth,  of  Harvard,  a  key  advlaar  to 
Adlal  ttevenson;  Woodllef  Thomas,  too- 
Bomle  tdvlNr  to  the  Pederal  llMerve 
Board!  Oardlner  Means,  former  New  Deal 
eeonomlst  and  author  of  the  administered 

Kloe  theory;   and  Ralph  Young,  Beiearoh 
rKtor  for  the  Pederal  RNerve  Board. 

Navaa  said: 

"The  iteel  companies  are  overtaxing  our 
•oonomy  and  are  responsible  for  the  lOST-M 
reeeeslon  for  choking  off  demand  by  their 
priee  eaaetinge  since  iSAft-M." 

Xavas  said  that  holding  the  ateel  price  line 
,wu  not  enough,  that  steel  prloea  muit  be 
rolled  back.  This,  he  said,  would  revive 
the  choked  off  consumer  demand,  would  re- 
lieve unemployment,  and  would  help  to  and 
Jobe  for  moet  of  the  unemployed  of  auto- 
mation. 

Xavas  said  the  ateel  company  executlvea 
had  a  vested  interest  In  pushing  up  prices 
because  this  pushed  up  profits.  And,  he  ob- 
served, as  proflU  go  up,  Wall  BtrMt  puts 
highsr  prices  on  eompanlee'  stook.  The  ex- 
eoutlvea,  Havas  noted,  oath  In  on  this  by 
giving  thsmaelvM  stock  optlona.  Thus,  the 
steelmakers  can  buy  their  companies'  stock 
at  a  price  far  below  lu  market  value,  sell  it 
and  get  taxed  no  more  than  as  percent. 

In  the  caae  of  United  State*  Steel  Corp.. 
the  Industry's  price  leader,  Havas  said  that 
net  profits  divided  by  total  sharee  of  stock 
Jumped  from  $2  In  1048  to  $7.33  in  19S7  and 
feU  to  S6.13  In  the  slump  last  year.  Cur- 
rently, per  share  earnings  of  United  States 
Steel  are  estimated  at  record  levels.  Mean- 
while, the  stock  has  Jimiped  in  price  from 
a  low  of  $10.12  In  1949  to  a  high  this  year  of 
$99.87. 

According  to  United  States  Steel's  forth- 
coming annual  report,  some  258  executives 
have  this  prospect — because  of  stock  options 
outstanding  on  January  1 :  They  can  make  a 
few  calls  and  divide  about  S19,3O0,000.  And 
this  income  of  about  $76,000  per  man  is  sub- 
ject to  a  top  tax  rate  of  36  percent. 

Roger  M.  Blough,  whose  option  claims  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  $75,000 
because  he  Is  Steel's  bofu-d  chairman,  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment  on  Havas'  analy- 
sis. Blough's  New  York  office  said  he  was  not 
available. 

Havas  suggested  lowering  top  bracket  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rates  to  76  percent  and  in- 
troducing a  graduated  corporate  excess-profit 
tax  to  dampen  the  Increasingly  popular  stock 
option  device. 

Beeause  stock  price*  and  prices  genaraUy 
are  drWen  up,  he  observed,  investors  don't 
want  bonds,  including  the  Oovcrnment's. 
with  their  fixed  return  and  price. 


Moreover,  in  the  past  7  fiscal  years.  Havas 
said,  the  Treasury  has  lost  $46  billion  in  taxes 
it  would  otherwise  have  collected  because  at 
tax  loopholes  for  corporations. 

All  these  devices.  Havas  said,  make  it 
virtually  Impossible  for  the  steel  companies 
and  other  corporations  to  resist  union  re- 
quests for  wage  Increases. 

However,  the  harassed  steel  industry  fi- 
nally came  up  with  a  defender  at  the  hear- 
ings. He  vras  Simon  Whitney,  chief  econo- 
mist for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Whitney  decried  the  emphasis  on  steel  be- 
cause, he  said.  It  accounted  for  only  3.6  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  1967  output. 

Whitney  blamed  price  increases  on  wagea 
and  said  big  steel  and  auto  corporations 
should  not  be  broken  up,  His  agency  is 
charged  with  safeguarding  the  public  from 
monopoly. 

John  Blair,  chief  economist  for  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  Senator  Estrs  Kb- 
rAVVBK,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  analysed 
the  price-proflt-wage  picture.  He  noted 
that— 

Between  198S  and  1987,  the  wholesale  price 
per  ton  of  steel  went  up  80  percent.  But 
the  payroll  cost  of  production  workers  per 
ton  of  steel  went  up  14  percent  or  loss  thnn 
half. 

•o,  for  United  lutes  Steel,  after-Ux 
profits  per  ton  Jumped  from  $7  47  In  early 
1968  to  $19,31  at  the  end  of  1968.  Moreover, 
■teel  production  was  going  full  blast  in  early 
19S8  and  was  running  at  about  three-quar- 
ters of  oapaolty  at  ths  and  of  1068,  Profits 
went  up  nevertheless  because  the  Industry 
has  become  much  more  elBolent  through  the 
use  of  laborsavlng  machinery. 

Prom  ths  snd  of  1087  to  ths  end  of  1068, 

rtroduotlvlty,  or  tons  shipped  per  worker,  has 
umped  7  percent.  As  a  result,  even  though 
the  Industry  Is  now  nsarlni  full  production, 
It  Is  doing  It  with  far  fewer  workers. 


Commenoratios  of  the  20lh  AssWersary 
of  Slovak  lidepesdesco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

OW  NSW  Toax 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA-nVlB 

Monday.  March  16, 1959 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U  a 
distinct  privilege  for  me  to  add  my  small 
voice  to  the  growing  demands  for  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  millions  of  Slo- 
vaks and  other  nationalistic  groups  who 
are  being  kept  in  a  captive  status  under 
the  Soviet  Communist  rule. 

Although  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 
continues  to  boast  of  the  military 
strength  and  the  economic  advances  of 
the  Soviet,  he  fails  to  recognize  that  this 
apparent  strength  is  based  upon  a  com- 
pulsive labor  economy  that  is  held  to- 
gether by  fear,  by  military  tanks  and 
guns,  and  by  the  cloak,  spy,  and  dagger 
machinations  of  the  select  Communist 
Party  membership  and  leadership. 

I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  and  the  de- 
sire for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Slo- 
vak people  cannot  be  quenched  and  will 
continue  to  grow.  The  natlonallstlo 
spirit  and  the  desire  for  freedom  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  people  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public  win  continue  to  be  a  fatal  weak- 


ness   in    the    mlscakulaUons    of    Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  his  Politburo. 

I  Join  with  the  Slovak  League  of  Amer- 
ica in  their  celebration  of  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  Slovak  Independence  on 
March  15,  1959.  I  join  with  the  2  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Slovak  origin  In  their 
aspirations  for  the  liberation  of  the  Slo- 
vak peoples. 


1959 
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A  Coofretilonal  Report — Private  Enter- 
prise lid  tko  "Riblo  Ww^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOOISUN* 
IN  THB  HOUSl  OP  RXPIIBBBNTATIVBi 

Monday,  March  it,  1951 

Mr.  B0G08.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following: 

A  OoNOansiONAL  RlKMr^PSIVATg  iNm* 

raaa  and  ths  "Rvata  Was" 

(By  Representative  STiwAaT  L.  Ubau.) 

If  there  Is  no  thermonuclear  war,  it  la 
likely  that  the  whole  future  balance  of 
world  power  will  largely  depend  on  whet  has 
been  ealled  "the  ruble  war"— the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  two  dominant 
economic  syairtus  lit  the  world  today. 

Nearly  uite> third  «>r  the  world's  people  hnve 
aehleved  Independence  during  the  last  16 
years.  Of  course,  theee  people  want  above 
all  to  eetsbllsh  stable  governments  and  de- 
velop eeonumic  systems  which  will  im|>ru\e 
their  lot. 

The  Kremlin  Is  already  bidding  for  the 
minds  of  these  people  by  ruble  loans,  offers 
of  trade,  and  mlseion  ot  teohnioians  who  In- 
vsrlably  s|>enk  the  Innsunge  of  the  hoet 
country  and  are  ready  with  reaource  devel- 
opment programs. 

The  central  question,  then,  may  well  be 
whether  theee  nations  believe  our  way,  or 
that  of  the  Communists,  offers  the  best  hope 
for  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  the  eolu- 
tlon  of  their  problems. 

To  date,  the  free  world  countries  arc  offer- 
ing economic  sssUtancc  st  two  counters: 
Hard  loans  through  the  World  Banlc;  and 
soft  loans  (repayable  at  low  interest  rates 
over  long  periods  of  time)  from  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Pund  administered  by  our 
Oovernment  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  Loan  Pund,  established  by  the 
last  Congress,  has  yet  to  establish  a  history 
that  will  permit  us  to  pass  Judgment  on  its 
adequacy,  but  It  Is  already  clear  that  In- 
sufflclent  development  capital  Is  available  to 
underwrite  the  bare  minimum  economic 
growth  rate  required. 

Some  students  of  history  point  out  that 
the  strength  of  the  British  Smplre  last  cen- 
tury was  due.  In  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  businessmen  of  that  era  were  adven- 
turous exporters  of  capital — both  within  and 
without  the  Commonwealth.  Some  of  \u 
have  been  wondering  here  whether  America 
should  not  take  a  cue  from  the  British,  and 
enoourage  American  private  enterprise  to 
carry  its  know-how  abroad  and  help  build  up 
the  economies  of  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

Congressman  Haioi  Booos  of  New  Orleans 
pointed  out  to  Oongreas  this  year  that  our 
foreign  investment  policy  aottially  discotir- 
agea  expansion  by  private  enterprise  abroad. 
He  believes  our  tax  laws  should  be  recon- 
structed to  enoourage  foreign  rlslc  capital  as 
an  essential  part  of  our  long  rtia  national 
security  program. 


Last  week  I  Joined  with  Representative 
BoGos  In  sponsoring  a  bill  designed  to  dras- 
tically revise  these  laws.  This  legislation 
would  enable  private  enterprise  to  do  busi- 
ness In  foreign  countries  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  investors  from  other  countries 
( through  a  new  class  of  foreign  business  cor- 
porations). If  enacted  It  should  galvanize 
our  biulness  leaders  toward  meeting  the 
Soviet  challenge  on  the  economic  front  by 
conferring  tax  advantages  on  earnings 
abroad.  lu  success  would  make  It  possible 
to  substitute  private  Inveitment  for  some 
kinds  of  foreign  aid,  and  thus  encourage  a 
new  American  program  of  economic  aid. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  become  pre- 
occupied with  the  military  race  with  the 
Communists,  and  have  neglected  competi- 
tion In  economic  helds  where  the  ultimate 
test  may  eume. 

Who  can  say  that  our  businessmen  might 
not  hit  a  homerun  in  the  "ruble  war"  If  we 
gave  them  an  Inning  at  bat?  Indeed,  why 
not  give  them  a  chance  now? 


Americea  Lefloa's  40th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NSW   V(RK 
IN  TNI  KOUai  OP  RkPREgBNTATIVM 

Monday,  March  It,  1959 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  romaiks,  Z  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Ricokd  an  address  to  my 
fellow  Leuionnalres  on  the  occasion  of 
the  American  Legion's  40th  anniversary: 

Pellow  Legionnaires,  this  oconslot)  marks 
an  imiKirtant  date  In  the  hlntory  or  our  or- 
ganisation Porty  years  ago  Uxlny  the  Amer- 
ican Lesion  cnmo  into  bring  at  caucuses  of 
the  first  American  Cx|>edltlonary  Pores  held 
in  Paris  on  March  15-17,  1819.  We  do  not 
meet  here  to  boast  or  oast  bouquets  at  our- 
selves—we  leave  that  to  others— but  It  is 
only  proper  that  we  should  remind  ourselves, 
more  than  a  generation  and  two  world  wars 
Intervening  between  the  founding  of  our 
organlxatlon  and  the  present  that  il  qviote 
from  the  -Brief  Hl»tory  of  the  Legion"  pre- 
pared by  the  national  headquarters  in  Indi- 
anftpolU)  today.  40  years  after  Its  inception, 
the  American  Legion  Is  "the  only  major 
American  veterans'  association  which  was 
formed  overseas  by  flghtlng  men  and  women. 
It  Includes  more  combat  veterans,  more  dis- 
abled veterans,  more  winners  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  snd  other  deco- 
rations than  all  other  veterans'  organizations 
combined." 

There  has  never  been  anything  like  It  In 
American  veterans'  history  save  only  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic:  In  Its  scope 
and  Influence  the  American  Legion  is  to  the 
20th  century  what  the  Grand  Army  was  to 
the  preceding  one,  but  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  our  own  legislative  history  Is  a  bit  more 
savory  than  that  of  the  older  organlzaUon 
which  flourished  In  the  heyday  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  lush  era  of  log-rolling 
and  back-scratching.  It  reached  an  all-time 
high  In  the  flrst  administration  of  Drover 
Cleveland  when  it  ran  headlong  into  that 
formidable  and  entirely  Immovable  char- 
acter. Here  are  two  or  three  examples  of 
the  pension  bills  of  Civil  War  veterans  with 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  to  deal  by  the 
hundreds,  if  not  the  thousands,  back  in 
IBSe  One  claimant  had  fallen  over  a  fence 
with  absoluUly  no  Injury  to  hie  person: 
but  he  was  a  veteran  and  therefore,  on  the 
strength  of  this  shocking  calamity,  must 
have  a  pension.    Another  demanded  a  Ufa 


pension  because  he  had  hurt  his  ankle  while 
intending  to  enlist.  Still  another  had 
broken  bis  leg  while  gathering  dandelions 
long  after  the  war.  And  so  forth  and  so  on. 
Por  such  claims  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public fought  with  a  zeal  and  valor  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  In  contrast  to  such  pre- 
posterous goings  on,  the  record  of  the  Am- 
erican Legion  In  respect  to  needy  veterans 
offers  a  bright  and  lustrous  page  of  solid, 
enduring  achievement.  Por  our  legislative 
record,  Stnte  and  national,  we  need  apologise 
to  none.  Our  contributions  to  hospitalisa- 
tion, education,  and  all  manner  of  public 
welfare  where  we  can  with  propriety  act. 
stands,  and  speaks  for  lUelf.  But  all  this  Is 
as  wejl  known  to  you  as  to  myself. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  pleasure  and  latls- 
factlon  merely  to  rise  and  remind  you  of 
Uut  splendid  record  which  first  began  to 
be  written  40  years  ago.  May  we,  one  and 
all,  everywhere  In  this  btlovsd  land  of  ours, 
continue  the  good  work  so  proudly  begun 
many  years  ago  and  so  faithfully  and 
atanohly  maintained  ever  since.  May  we 
ever  live  up  to  and  be  worthy  of  ths  title 
of  uur  organlaauon— the  American  Legion. 


Tht  Antricii'i  Crndt  A  Sumntry  of 
the  Fnndameatal  Principle!  of  Ameri- 
€•■  Polilicil  Filth  11  Set  Forth  in  Iti 
Grtttest  Docaneoti,  Its  Worthiest 
TradilioB$,  tad  by  It$  Grtttt$t  Utdtrt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  oNio 
IN  TMI  HOU8K  OP  RBPRISBNTATXVII 

Monday,  MareM  16, 1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
slgnincant  that  "The  American's 
Creed,"  selected  from  more  than  3.000 
•tatemenu  submitted  by  Americans 
from  every  walk  of  life,  should  have  been 
written  by  a  man  who  at  13  years  of 
age  came  to  work  as  a  page  boy  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and  sUyed 
on  to  serve  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  increasingly  imporUnt  capacities  for 
61  years.  That  man  was  William  Tyler 
Page.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1942 
he  was  minority  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  story  of  "The  American's  Creed,' 
how  it  came  to  be  our  national  creed, 
something  of  its  doctrinal  origins,  and 
what  Members  of  Congress  have  said 
about  it,  is  fascinatingly  told  by  Myrtle 
Cheney  Murdock  in  her  new  book,  "The 
American's  Creed  and  WiUiam  Tyler 
Page."  The  author  is  the  wife  of  the 
Honorable  John  R.  Murdock,  for  IC 
years  a  Member  of  this  body  from  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Mrs.  Murdock,  educa- 
tor, lecturer  and  writer,  has  been  an 
official  guide  in  the  Capitol  Building 
since  her  husband's  retirement  In  1952. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States,  her  love  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  Capitol  Building  and  its 
history,  have  made  her  an  Invaluable 
friend  of  the  Members  of  both  House 
and  Senate. 

Mrs.  Murdock  was  uniquely  fitted  to 
write  about  the  American's  Creed.  She 
knew  William  Tylor  Page  peraonally. 
and  had  drawn  from  him  the  hitherto 


iintold  story  of  how  the  idea  of  summar- 
izing our  basic  principles  into  a  brief 
100-word  creed  unfolded  in  his  think- 
ing. He  told  her  of  his  pride  at  having 
worked  in  the  Capitol  Building  for  so 
many  years.  He  told  her  he  had  set  aside 
1  day  each  year.  Independence  Day,  to 
read  and  reread  our  great  American 
documents.  This  systematic  study  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address,  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address,  the  writings  of  Jefferson. 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  other  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  made  him  a  profound 
student  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  American  political  faith  as  set  forth 
In  these  documents. 

The  late  Daniel  A.  Reed,  our  beloved 
colleague  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
came  to  Congress  soon  after  "The  Ameri- 
can's Creed"  was  accepted  In  1917.  Ho 
sensed  the  true  meaning  of  Mr.  Pogo's 
effort  when  he  said: 

Cryatalllaad  within  this  patriotic  ereed  Is 
ths  very  spirit  of  a  frtepeoplt .  Xt  breathes 
freedom  In  every  word,  "rhls  great  document 
has  enured  the  sacred  arehlves  of  our  He- 
public  as  a  worthy  oompanlon  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indeptndsnoe  and  the  Federal 
Oonatltutloa. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcord,  Mr. 
Speaker,  X  should  like  to  quote  "Tho 
Amerloan's  Crood"  u  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Page. 

TNI  AMmrcAN's  Oano 

I  bellsve  In  ths  UnlUd  Itatea  of  Amerlea 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  ths  people,  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  conaent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  inseparable;  establlahed 
upon  thoee  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
Justice,  and  humanity,  for  which  Amerioaa 
patrlou  aacrlflced  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Z  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  lu  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  lu  laws;  to  respect  lu  dag,  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  national  patriotic 
organizations  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  "The  American's  Creed" 
alive.  We  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  have  an  opporttmity  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  creed  and  the 
inspiring  story  of  its  conception  is  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  and  hbraries  of 
our  respective  States.  Along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice for  some  years  to  present  parchment 
copies  of  the  creed  to  each  graduating 
student  of  the  high  schools  in  my  district. 
Other  Members  may  have  utilized  the 
creed  in  even  more  effective  ways. 

I  was  gratified  to  receive  a  gift  copy 
of  Mrs.  Murdock's  book,  "The  Ameri- 
can's Creed  and  William  Tyler  Page," 
this  past  week.  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  she  has  presented  a  copy  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress.  This  and 
other  books  written  by  Mrs.  Murdock 
are  on  sale  In  the  House  stationery  room 
at  discount  prices  to  the  Members.  Her 
books  about  Washington  are:  "Your 
Uncle  Sam  In  Washington."  "Your  Me- 
morials in  Washington."  "Constantino 
Brumldl.  Michelangelo  of  the  United 
SUtoi  Capitol."  "National  Statuary  Hall 
In  the  Nation's  Capitol," 


AQ9A 
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Uw  Ftm  Prk«  Stpporti  aid  Thdr 
Eftct  OB  Swplastt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TSXAS 

IN  THX  HOU8S  OF  RSPRB8BNTATIVX8 

Monday.  March  16, 19S9 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  another 
point  In  the  Ricoro,  my  friend,  Hon. 
Paul  Jonxs.  has  inserted  a  clipping  from 
the  Washington  Post,  which  contained  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop.  I,  too.  had 
asked  that  this  article  be  Inserted,  but 
Mr.  JoNis'  request  preceded  mine.  In 
that  letter  Mr.  Alsop  points  out  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  policies  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  cites  his 
reasons. 

While  I  have,  from  the  very  day  when 
Mr.  Benson  turned  his  back  on  Candi- 
date Eisenhower's  Kason  and  Brookings 
promises,  expressed  my  disagreement 
with  his  low  support  philosophy,  it  has 
only  been  recently  that  the  public  has 
come  to  realize  that  this  Benson  policy 
has  failed  completely.  Farmers  have 
long  realized  that  it  has  reduced  the 
average  income  of  farm  people  to  one- 
half  that  of  nonfarm  people  even  while 
the  Secretary  was  talking  self-right- 
eously  about  the  great  increase  of  per 
capita  farm  income  in  1958.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  great  movement  of 
farm  families  to  the  cities. 

Most  people  have,  however,  completely 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Mr.  Benson's 
policies  have  resulted  in  cost  far  and 
away  beyond  anything  ever  experienced 
under  the  much  higher  rigid  supports  of 
previous  administrations.  The  public 
is  just  now  beginning  to  recognize  that 
flexible  supports,  which  were  advanced 
to  save  money  for  the  taxpayer  and  to 
reduce  our  surpluses  have  failed  to  do 
either.  The  cost  of  operating  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  today  just 
about  four  times  what  it  was  under  Mr. 
Benson's  predecessor,  and  the  surpluses 
on  hand  have  grown  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  that  it  will  soon  cost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  just  to  store  them. 

Mr.  Alsop  brings  out  this  with  his 
usual  clarity.    He  says: 

I  myself  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Sec- 
retary Benson  when  be  took  office.  Like 
many  others,  I  supposed  that  he  had  the 
determination  and  the  courage  to  remove 
the  anomalies  of  the  earlier.  Democratic 
farm  program.  I  am  only  ashamed  that  It 
took  me  so  long  to  notice  that  Benson's 
long  suit  was  pious  talk  rather  than  positive 
performance.  His  efforts  to  remove  past 
anomalies  and  extravagances  have  in  fact 
produced  even  greater  present  anomalies 
and  extravagances.  * 

Again  he  states: 

He  has  jiermltted  the  total  cost  of  the 
farm  program  to  double  and  then  triple, 
while  prating  about  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  a  word  of  ex- 
planation is  in  order.  Mr.  Benson's  pol- 
icies seem  quite  consistent  to  most  peo- 
ple who  are  not  acquainted  with  farming 
in  one-crop  areas— the  areas  in  which 


most  of  our  surpluses  arc  produced.  Mr. 
Benson  says  that  if  you  drop  the  support 
price  on  any  commodity  that  farmers  will 
next  year  quit  growing  that  commodity. 
That  sounds  reasonable,  but  it  simply 
does  not  work  out  that  way. 

Doubtless,  Mr.  Benson  believes  hln  as- 
sumption to  be  true,  but  I  ask  yoa  to 
place  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  cotton 
farmer  who  has  been  growing  10  bales 
of  cotton — above  the  average — and  get- 
ting $160  per  bale — about  what  he  got 
last  year.  This  meant  yom*  gross  in- 
come from  cotton  was  $1,600.  And  in 
most  of  the  Cotton  Belt  that  is  no  com- 
parable cash  crop  to  which  you  can  turn. 
Suppose  now  that  Mr.  Benson  can  prove 
that  you  as  a  cotton  farmer  will,  next 
year,  get  only  $80  per  bale.  What  would 
you  do?  I  think  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
absence  of  controls,  you  would  try  to 
grow  20  bales.  This  is  the  only  way  you 
have  of  maintaining  Income.  It  is  the 
only  way  most  farmers  who  grow  our 
basic  crops  have  of  supporting  their 
families.  Therefore,  when  confronted 
with  lower  supports,  farmers  grow  more, 
not  less. 

This  is  exactly  what  farmers  always  try 
to  do.  Our  largest  cotton  crop  was 
grown  when  support  prices  were  only 
52  percent  of  parity.  According  to 
the  Secretary,  we  should  have  imported 
cotton  that  year.  When  cotton  sup- 
ports and  prices  went  up,  the  pressure 
was  off  and  farmers  grew  less,  even  when 
there  were  no  controls. 

For  low  prices  to  reduce  production 
they  must  be  so  low  and  continue  so  long 
that  they  force  farmers  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  Benson  seems  perfectly  willing  to 
use  this  drastic  starvation  method  of 
moving  farming  op>erations  into  larger 
and  larger  units.  Fundamentally,  this 
is  the  real  farm  problem.  Do  we  want 
more  farmers  forced  into  town  to  com- 
pete on  an  already  ovei^fllled  lat>or  mar- 
ket? Do  we  want  to  aggravate  indus- 
trial unemployment,  and  place  a  still 
further  burden  on  our  aJready  overtaxed 
relief  rolls?  Do  we  want  our  farms  to 
become  rural  factories  owned  by  absen- 
tee corporate  operators?  Will  such  a 
situation  help  any  substantial  group  of 
our  citizenship?  Will  it  give  us  cheaper 
food?  Will  it  give  greater  purchasing 
power  with  which  to  buy  the  products  of 
our  factories?  Will  it  help  us  to  main- 
tain that  unyielding  opposition  to  com- 
munism which  all  over  the  world  has  had 
its  roots  on  the  farm? 

May  it  not  well  turn  out  to  be  as  poor 
a  long-time  investment  as  Mr.  Benson's 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  turned  out  to  be  on  a 
short-time  basis?  These.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  some  of  the  very  real  questions  in- 
volved in  the  farm  problem. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  may  see 
the  record  and  evaluate  it  for  themselves, 
I  Include  some  tables  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  our  Committee  on  Agriculture 
just  about  1  week  ago.  I  believe  that  it 
is  fair  to  state  that  these  figures  show 
that  never  has  so  little  been  accom- 
plished with  so  much: 

Fasic  Facts  amd  FxaiTBaa 
Total  realized  net  income  of  farmers  after 
deducting  agricultural  production  expienses 


from   th«   total   cash    Ineomfl    from    farm 
markttinfs: 

Lasts  years: 

iBfis lis.  soe.  000  000 

1894.... 12.  301.  000.  000 

1088 11.  470,  000,  000 

1086 la,  111.000,000 

1987.... 10.  840.  000,  000 

iwa IS,  000. 000. 000 

ToUl 78,881.000.000 

Six  previous  years: 

1»47 17.  304.  000.  000 

1948 18.  087,  000.  000 

1949. 13.  789.  000.  000 

1950. 13.  185.  000.  000 

1951 15.  188.  000.  000 

1952 14.  418.  000.  000 

Total _.. 89.909.000.000 

During  the  last  6  years  farmers  marketed 
15  percent  more  food  and  nonfood  products 
than  In  the  6  preceding  years.  1947-52  In- 
clusive. Had  farmers  been  paid  for  the  larger 
volume  of  food  and  nonfood  products  mar- 
keted in  the  last  8  years  at  the  same  rate  as 
In  the  8  Immediately  preceding  years  their 
net  Income  In  the  last  6  years  would  have 
been  896.700  million,  which  Is  823.109  million 
above  what  they  actually  received.  If  farm 
prices.  Instead  of  declining,  had  Increaaed  In 
proportion  to  all  other  prices  during  the  last 
6  years,  then  the  Income  of  farmers  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  896.700  million. 

Appropriations  /or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 
Lasts  years: 

1964 81. 782,  300.  000 

1955 2,  026.  800,  000 

19S6 1.  601 . 900.  000 

1957 3.  583,  100.  000 

1958 6.  870   900.  000 

1969 '  6. 888.  800.  000 

Total 21,783.300.000 

Six  previous  years : 

1948 1.  224.  500,  000 

1949 1,  183,  500.  000 

1950 _ 1,  503,  800.  000 

1951 1,  375.  900.  000 

1952 1.  817.  800.  000 

1953 _ _  1.  510.  400.  000 

Total 8,615.900,000 

'  Estimate.  Actual  expenditures  In  fiscal 
1959  now  estimated  at  87.341.000,000. 

Note. — Appropriations  are  for  fiscal  years. 
Appropriation  bill  of  1952  covered  period  of 
July  1.  1952,  through  June  30.  1953. 

Farm  price-support  losses — (Commoditi/ 
Credit  Corporation) 

As  of  Jan    1,  1953 81.064,617.225 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1969 8,  853,  292.  744 

NoTt.-  The  losses  In  6  years,  from  January 
1953  through  1958.  were  more  than  4  times 
the  total  of  losses  during  the  previous  20-year 
history  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
price -support  operations. 

20-year  loss   (1933-52) 81.064,617,225 

6-year  loss  (1953-58) 4.788,675,519 

CCC  price-support  operations  for  bo-'^ic  crops 
only — (wheat,  com.  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts) 

To  Jan.  1.  1953  (at  end  of  20 

years)    (profit) 813.011,290 

To  Jan.  1.  1959  (6  years  later) 

(loss) a,  628,  607,^97 

Non. — The  CCC  price-support  program  for 
cotton,  over  20  years,  showed  a  profit  of  8268 
million.  But  this  profit  has  been  wiped  out. 
by  cotton  program  losses  of  approximately 
8850  million  during  the  last  3  years. 


1959 
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lo$»9t  on  tfairy  productt 

Up  to  Jan.  1.  1963 usa,  sag.  888 

Since  Jan.  1.  1888  to  Jan.  1. 

»•»« 1.811.088.078 

Dairy     program     total 

^O"*^ 1.648.561.482 

CCC  <tit>ea(m«n(« 
Total  CCC  Investments  (In- 
ventory and  loans)   as  of 

Jan.  1.  1863 W.  462,000. 000 

Total  CCC  InvestmenU  (In- 
ventory and  loans)    as  of 

Jan.  1.  1880 8.716.071,000 

CCC  investments  in 
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ma  for  crops 
llnvf  ntory  snd  loang] 


Ct$h  receipts  o/  farmtri  (not  inctudtng  Gov- 
ern men*  payments) 

}^Ji M.  748. 000. 000 

lf*l 98.  eao,  000.  ooo 

J»*? 80.  287.  000.  000 

J»*i 88. 868,  000. 000 

J»*? 82. 633. 000. 000 

J»*5 »••  **8. 000.  000 

JJM 80.  638.  000.  000 

JW7 29.  757,  000.  000 

*»88 .^ 33,  206,  000.  000 

Net  income  of  farmers  (including  Oovem- 

ment  payments) 
1M2 p gi,  928,  000.  000 


pUei  that  a  complete  overhaul  of  our 
farm  policy  is  needed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  new  Secretary  of  Acrioulture. 
Z  heartily  concur  with  theae  remarka. 


Reply  to  Americaa  Bar  AsoociaHoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Crop 


Cotton: 

Jan.  I,  1».U.. 

Jan.  1.  IMe.. 
Wheat: 

Jan.  1.  106a.. 

Jan.  1.  lese.. 
Corn: 

Jan.  1,  IMS.. 

Jan.  1.  I8M.. 
Rloe: 

Jan.  1,  lesa.. 

Jan.  1,  Iftse.. 
I>anuts: 

Jan.  1.  1«5S... 

Jan.  I,  iwe... 
Tohacco: 

Jan.  1,  loss... 

Jan.  t.  lece... 
I>iUr)'  products: 

Jun.  I,  Ie.^3... 

Jan.  1,  IMe... 


UnK 


BalM. 
..do.. 


BualM'is.. 
...do 

...do 

...do 

nundrrd- 

welnht. 

.do 

Pounds... 
..do 

do 

-do.;;::!: 


Amount 


1.007.000 


ValuR 


tiea  770.000 


«.8M.0Oni,O02,»l,OOiJ 

267.  M7, 000' 1, 081,  M.').  000 
1.  200, 010.  000  3.  0S7.  306,  OOtt 

*«,  340.  ooo'     .W7,  274.  HOT) 
1.  4I«.  .U4.  000:2,  3AI.  m.  001) 


108.000 

U,  710.  000 

102.  528.  000 
287,206,000 

544,01(7,000 

oes.«6i.ouo 


878^000 

02,080.000 

22.A44.00n 
30,  647.  UOU 

2.VI,  373. 000 
021.137.000 

K,  44.'>.  000 
62. 612, 000 


Farmers  (1952  and  1958) 

low 

1098 

Farmm' net  Incoiw  (biUloiu ) ... 
Fami<>n!'   share  of  food  doUar 
(wnU) 

fl4.4 

387 

288 

ion 

.S.  421. 000 
24.288.000 

1 

tisoc 

40 

203 

2M 

85 

4.  7.10,  000 

%  800, 000 

PrU-p*  jmW  by  dtmioni.  Index 
(pi  Twnt  ol  lUlO  14  av»TaiKK  .  . 

rrid'.-i  riCTlved  by  tiumoTS.  tnd«x 
(prrcrnt  of  1010-14  avorarr)     . 

Paritv  ratio  

Numticr  of  farms......... 

Farm  jKipulalion.. ........ ..I* 

1847 .f 17  304  000.  000 

*•♦• -4 16.  067.  000,  000 

1961 --. 16.  158.  000.  000 

19M 14,  4i6_  000,  000 

1956 .: 11,  470,  000,  000 

1966 12, 111,  000.  000 

1957 10,  840.  000,  000 

1858... i3_  060,  000,  000 

National  income 

1932 J43  049,  000.  000 

1948 210. 098, 000,  000 

1951 253,  304,  000,  000 

1882 268,  805,  000.  000 

1956 302,  493,  000.  000 

1966 320. 024,  000.  000 

1857 333  856,  000,  000 

1958 333,  863,  000.  000 

COIfSUMESS 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  the  farm 
program  has  operated  the  consiuner  has  got- 
ten better  food  at  an  expenditure  of  a 
smaller  part  of  his  Income.  Althotigh  ooets 
of  hauling,  processing,  handling,  and  mer- 
chandising food  have  increased  substantially 
In  the  last  few  years,  the  average  wage  paid 
to  factory  workers  In  the  United  States  would 
buy  In  1958  almost  twice  as  much  food  as  the 
average  hour's  pay  In  1929. 

Consumers:   Quantities  of  foods   purchased 
hjf  1   hour  of  factory  labor 


In  1058 


COMPABISONS    (lesS) 
Per  capita  income   j 

People  on  farms ' $1,068 

Monfarm   people J 2^034 

Hourly  earninge 

Farm  workers 1 $0,767 

ractory   workers \ 2.13 

TAtLM    PaiCCS    AND    INCOskx 

Average  of  farm  prices  In  1968  down  13 
percent  from  1952.  Net  form  Income  In  1958 
was  9  percent  below  1952. 

CONTRAST 

Hourly  earnings  Industrial  workers  In  1958 
up  28  percent  since  1952.  Corporation  divi- 
dend payments  In  1958  up  37  percent  since 
1962. 

Farm  prices  (as  percentage  of  parity) 

Percent 
106 


Brea<l loaves 

fteak pounds. 

Milk ptaits  deiivemi 

Butter pounds. 

Bacon do.... 

Knw .dozens. 

Potutoes pounds. . 

Oranges dotens 


Rourre:  .Vrrlcullural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


OTcrhaal  of  Our  Farm  Policy  Is  Need^l 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


1942... 
1043... 

1944 

1046 

1948 

1947... 
1948.... 
1949-... 

1960 

1961 

1952.... 
1953.... 


, 118 

1 106 

109 

^ 113 

I 116 

i 110 

i 100 

1 101 

., 107 

- 100 

92 

1954 88 

84 

83 

85 


1966 
1966 
1967 
1958. 


HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  introducing 
for  the  Record  my  sentiments  regarding 
a  letter  that  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  14,  1959.  This  letter 
was  written  by  the  distingtiished  col- 
umnist, Joseph  Alsop.  He  points  out 
that  the  sincerity  and  religious  convic- 
tion of  Mr.  Benson  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  an  inept  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  who  has  created  a 
farm  surplus  problem  that  is  almost  in- 
surmountable.    Mr.    Alsop    clearly    im- 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    J«W    TOKX 

IN  THE  ROU8X  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  16.  1959 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  New  Yort  Law  Journal  in  reply 
to  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  addressed  to 
me  and  published  in  the  March  4  issue 
of  the  New  York  Law  Journal.  The  text 
of  my  letter  follows: 

MaaCH   10,   1959. 
Mr.  JtTOsoir  P.  Palknob. 
Editor,  New  York  Law  Journal, 
217  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Mi.  Fauutob:  The  March  4  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Law  Journal  carried  the 
text  of  a  letter  to  me  from  President  Malone 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  which 
he  challenged  my  criticism  of  the  recent  ac- 
tion by  that  organization  on  the  report  and 
reconunendations  of  its  committee  on  com- 
munist tactics,  strategy,  and  objectives. 

Mr.  Malone  maintains  that  the  action  of 
the  house  of  delegates  In  approving  a  ntim- 
ber  of  recommendations  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  overrule  by  legislation  certain  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  respon- 
sible expression  of  professional  criticism.  He 
further  maintains  that  since  the  house  of 
delegates  specifically  disclaimed  any  Inten- 
tion to  censure  or  attack  the  Supreme  Court, 
my  statement  condemning  the  ABA  for 
maligning  the  Supreme  Cotut  was  wholly 
unjustified. 

As  Al  Smith  vised  to  say:  "Xefs  look  In 
the  record."    The  recommendations  approved 
by  the  house  of  delegates  came  before  it  as 
jMkTt  of  the  report  of  its  committee  on  com- 
munist   tactics,    strategy,    and    objectives. 
The  essence  of  that  report  is  that  commu- 
nism is  a  danger  to  the  United  States  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  soft  to  Commu- 
nists,  has   encoxiraged    Communist  activity, 
and  has  caused  the  paralysis  of  our  internal 
security. 
Let  me  quote  directly  from  the  report: 
"Many   cases   have   been  decided   in   such 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  and  increase  Com- 
munist activity  in  the  United  States." 
The  report  goes  on  to  say : 
"The    paralysis    of   our    internal   security 
grows  largely  from  construction  and  inter- 
jM-etation    centering    around    technicalities 
emanating  from  our  judicial  process." 

Is  this  the  temperate,  reasoned,  thought- 
ful approach  to  dilficult  problems  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  convention 
of  lawyers? 

I  think  that  it  is  not  and  I  beUeve  that 
lilr.  Malone  agrees  with  me.  Last  Friday, 
he  and  I  appeared  over  the  CBS  network  on 
"The  Leading  Question."  I  asked  Mr.  Ma- 
lone whether  he  thought  the  report  of  the 
committee  represented  a  fair  and  Justifiable 
criticism  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Malone  candidly 
replied  that  he  wotild  not  have  written  the 
report  that  way. 

Aside  from  its  tenor,  the  report  is  objec- 
tionable for  several  other  reaaona.  First  and 
most  Important,  it  Is  unconcerned  with  the 
preservation  of  individual  liberties.  Here 
and  there  lipservice  is  paid  to  constitutional 
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guarantees.  But  unfortunately  the  commit- 
tee on  communist  tactics,  strategy,  and  ob- 
jectives, created  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  communism,  did  not  allow  its  thinking  to 
become  confused  with  any  real  concern  for 
the  effect  of  Its  solutions  on  civil  liberties. 

Secondly,  the  conclusion  of  the  conunlttee 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  24  cases  discussed  In  the  report  have 
paralyzed  our  Internal  security  Is  totally  un- 
substantiated. Taken  either  individually  or 
together,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  decisions 
like  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson,  Watkins  v.  U.S.. 
Gold  T.  U.S.,  Kent  v.  Dulles  could  destroy 
America  from  within.  Rather,  I  feel  that 
were  it  not  for  some  of  those  decisions  we 
might,  in  our  search  for  complete  security, 
have  put  oiu^elves  well  on  the  way  to  de- 
stroying ourselves. 

Mr.  Malone  argues,  however,  that  the  ABA 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  report  of 
its  committee,  since  the  action  of  the  house 
of  delegates  was  only  on  the  recommenda- 
tions. While  this  distinction  may  have  some 
relation  to  the  niceties  of  ABA  procedures. 
It  has  none  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  report  which  pro- 
Tides  the  reasons  for  the  recommendations. 
It  is  the  report  which  reveals  the  level  of 
deliberation  which  produced  the  recommen- 
dations. And  it  is  the  rhetoric  of  the  report 
which  characterizes  the  ABA's  attitude  in  the 
public  mind  and  in  the  press.  I  believe  that 
the  report  is  no  more  separable  from  the 
recommendations  than  are  the  roots  from 
the  tree,  and  that  the  ABA  must  accept  the 
unhappy  responsibility  for  both. 
Very  sincerely, 

Emanitkl  Ckluex,  Chairman. 


One    Hundredth    AnniTersary    of 
Brooklyn  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
many  private  schools  in  the  country  can 
boast  of  an  uninterrupted  existence  ex- 
tending over  a  whole  century.  The  Hef- 
fley  &  Browne  Secretarial  School  in 
Brooklyn  is  now  celebrating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  its  existence.  The  citi- 
zens of  Brooklyn  are  very  proud  of  this 
institution.  On  the  occasion  of  this  cele- 
bration, I  have  today  forwarded  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  congratulations  to  Mr. 
George  A.  Klaum,  the  principal  of  the 
school : 

March  le.  1959. 
Mr.  Georgk  a.  Klattm, 

Principal.     Heffley     A     Brotone     Secretarial 
School.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Klaum:  I  note  with  a  gp-eat  deal 
Of  delight  in  your  letter  of  March  9  that  the 
Heffley  &  Browne  Secretarial  School  is  now 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  Its 
existence  and  that  it  is  the  oldest  school  of 
Its  kind  in  the  East. 

You  most  certainly  have  much  cause  to 
be  proud  of  this  record  of  uninterrupted 
service  to  the  community.  Most  noteworthy 
is  also  the  fact  that  the  school  has  gradu- 
ated more  than  100,000  students,  many  of 
whom  are  serving  in  important  positions  In 
the  business  world.  In  government,  and  In 
other  fields  of  activity.  This,  in  Itself,  Is 
an   accomplishment   which   deserves    to   be 


recorded  on  the  occasion  of  your  anniver- 
sary. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to 
you,  yoiu-  faculty,  staff,  students,  and  grad- 
uates my  congratulations  and  slncerest 
wishes  for  success  and  continued  accom- 
plishments. We  in  Brooklyn  are  very  proud 
of  this  Institution,  Its  past  achievements, 
and  its  Influence  to  the  good  in  the  fu- 
txure.  May  you  continue  to  help  raise  and 
to  Inspire  many  more  generations  of  young 
Brccklynltes  for  the  taslc  ahead  and  for  the 
responsibilities  required  of  them  by  our  com- 
munity. As  you  enter  the  second  century 
of  existence,  may  you  find  the  going  easier 
and  the  rewards  greater. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Victor  L.  Anfuso, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Simpson-Keogh  Bill,  H.R.  10 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  SAYX,OR.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  progressive  groups  in  the  medical 
field  are  the  Cambria  County  Medical  As- 
sociations. Their  sincere  effort  to  keep 
themselves  not  only  well  informed  on  the 
latest  advancements  in  their  own  field 
but  also  in  allied  fields  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cambria  County 
Medical  Society  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday,  March  12,  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Simpson,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
discuss  the  major  legislation  which 
would  be  considered  by  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

Representative  Siifp.soN  is  the  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Republican  delegation 
and  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican congressional  committee  for 
several  years. 

However,  Mr.  Simpson,  while  a  strong 
party  man.  has  always  placed  the  interest 
of  his  country  first  in  attacking  any 
problem.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions and  one  whom  I  am  privileged  to 
call  a  friend. 

In  view  of  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day. I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  Representative  Simp- 
son in  Johnstown  last  Thursday  evening, 
and  herewith  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Remarks  ot  thk  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Simpson  Befork  the  Cambria  County 
Medical  Societt,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tirums- 
DAT,  March  12,  1959. 

I  am  privileged  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  hon<»-  that  you  have  extended  to  me  by 
your  kind  invitation  to  visit  Johnstown  this 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
distinguished  membership  and  honored 
guests  of  the  Cambria  Coiuity  Medical 
Society. 

When  your  capable  and  experienced  Con- 
gressman, John  P.  Satlor.  asked  me  to  come 
to  Johnstown,  he  had  planned  to  accompany 
me  but  other  legislative  duties  have  pre- 
vented him  from  being  here.    As  the  ranking 


Republican  on  the  Important  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  John  8at- 
lor's  oflQcial  duties  have  placed  creat  demands 
on  his  time.  You  may  be  assured  that  if 
John  could  have  been  here  tonight,  he  would 
have  been.  He  did  ask  that  I  convey  his  re- 
gret and  he  sent  to  you  his  warm  greetings. 
As  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  based 
on  personal  observation  and  association.  I 
will  categorically  state  to  you  that  the  27A 
Pennsylvania  District  Is  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  the  stature  and  dedication  to  duty 
that  John  Satlor  brings  to  his  responsibili- 
ties as  your  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  renewing  acquaintanceships 
with  the  many  old  friends  I  have  found  in 
your  presence  and  making  the  acquaintance- 
ship of  new  friends,  my  purpose  in  being 
here  tonight  Is  to  discuss  with  you  a  legisla- 
tive subject  that  is  of  very  genuine  Interest 
to  all  self-employed  Americans  and  their 
families.  Because  it  represents  a  matter  of 
tax  equity  and  tax  principle.  It  should  also 
be  of  Interest  to  every  American.  I  refer 
to  what  is  presently  denominated  as  the 
Simpson-Keogh  bills,  H.R.  9  and  10.  legisla- 
tion to  provide  deferment  of  tax  liability  on 
earned  Income  from  self-employment  paid 
Into  certain  defined  retirement  programs. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  I  would  like  to 
present  brlefiy  some  background  Information 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  and  then  pro- 
vide a  general  outline  of  the  provisions  and 
purpose  of  the  current  version  of  the  bill. 
In  parlance  of  the  medical  profession  I  will 
endeavor  an  analytical  diagnosis  as  to  the 
identity  and  then  undertake  a  prognosis  as 
to  legislative  prospects.  I  will  not  endeavor 
a  technical  discussion  of  the  bill  and  I  offer 
that  to  you  as  a  solemn  promise. 

The  Importance  of  the  need  for  the  self- 
employed  to  provide  for  their  retirement  se- 
curity is  somewhat  shockingly  demonstrated 
by  a  study  conducted  In  the  spring  of  1958 
by  the  Bank  of  New  York.  That  study  Indi- 
cated that  fewer  than  3  of  every  10 
self-employed  taxpayers — by  their  own  ad- 
mission— now  have  a  planned  retirement 
pro-am  of  any  kind. 

The  genesis  of  the  Simpson-Keogh  pro- 
posal can.  in  my  Judgment,  be  traced  to  two 
basic  causes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  steep  progression 
of  the  existing  Individual  surtax  schedule. 
If  we  were  blessed  with  a  more  modest  sur- 
tax schedule  that  did  not  take  one-fifth  (20 
percent)  of  a  taxpayer's  first  dollar  of  tax- 
able Income,  that  did  not  begin  to  take  one- 
half  (50  percent)  of  his  taxable  Income  at 
$16,000,  and  that  did  not  take  more  than 
nine-tenths  (91  percent)  of  his  taxable  In- 
come in  excess  of  t2(X).(X)0.  we  would  not  to- 
day have  the  agitation  for  the  type  of  tax 
equity  proposed  In  the  Simpson-Keogh  bills. 
Thus,  the  first  basic  consideration  bringing 
about  the  creation  of  this  tax  deferment  Idea 
Is  the  onerous  character — the  confiscatory 
character,  if  you  will — of  the  tax  burden  that 
Is  presently  Imposed  on  our  citizens. 

The  second  cause  on  which  Is  based  sup- 
port for  the  Simpson-Keogh  proposal  is  tax 
equity^-equlty  that  does  not  exist  in  the 
present  tax  structure  with  Its  discrimination 
against  self-employed  Individuals  who  by  law 
are  not  eligible  to  participate  In  employer-es- 
tablished qualified  pension  plans.  Under  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  an  employer  deducts  as  a  cost  of  doing 
business  amounts  he  pays  Into  a  qualified 
retirement  program:  the  employee  is  not 
taxed  currently  on  what  his  employer  pa3rs 
into  the  fund  In  his  behalf,  even  though  it 
Is  in  the  natiu'e  of  additional  compensation 
for  his  services.  The  employee  is  taxed  only 
when  he  gets  the  money  at  retirement.  •• 
and  when  it  is  received. 

The  estimated  10  million  self-employed 
|}ersons  In  the  United  States,  such  as  farm- 
ers,   professional   people,   and   shopkeepers. 
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eannot  benefit  from  these  tas -favored  pen- 
sion plans  since  technically  they  are  not 
employees.  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  achieving 
tax  equity  and  opportxinity  to  provide  for 
retirement  security  tor  these  ;  self -employed 
that  we  find  the  second  basic  (^use  motivat- 
ing support  for  the  Simpeon-ICeogh  proposal. 
The  impact  of  these  two  causes — high 
taxes  and  tax  equity— can  be  I  demonstrated 
by  an  examination  of  a  hypothetical  but  not 
untypical  case.  Assvune  the  case  of  a  40-year- 
old  taxpayer  who  has  a  taxable  income  of 
•13.000  so  that  the  top  tax  rate  applicable  Is 
40  percent.  Assume  also  thM  he  decides 
to  set  aside  $1,000  each  year  uttUl  he  reaches 
age  65  and  assume  an  interest  rate  of  4  per- 
cent compounded  annually.      ! 

The  $25,000  of  out-of-pdcket  savings 
which  he  would  accumulate  ajt  the  rate  of 
$1,000  a  year  for  26  years  on  a  tax-deferred 
basis  would  grow  to  $41,«4€  before  taxes.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  tax  deferment  had  not 
been  allowed  so  that  he  was  saving  tax  dis- 
counted doUars,  his  acctunulatlon  would 
amount  to  less  than  half  as  much,  $20,717. 
The  reason  for  the  disparity  In  tax-deferred 
accumulation  and  tax-discounted  accumula- 
tion U  an  obvious  one.  If  tax  deferment  had 
not  been  allowed,  his  original  $1,000  of  an- 
nual saving  would  have  been  reduced  to  $600 
that  was  left  for  investment;  the  Investment 
rate  Is  reduced  to  2.4  percent  Instead  of  the 
assumed  rate  of  4  percent.  The  tax-deferred 
dollars  would  be  fully  employe*!  at  the  full 
assumed  rate  of  Investment  ant)  would  have 
the  privilege  of  tax-free  ajccumulatton. 
Consequently  their  growth  front  year  to  year 
would  be  accelerated.  j 

1  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  historical  development  of  the 
Simpeon-Keogh  proposal.  This  examlnaUon 
takes  us  back  for  Its  beginning  to  the  early 
years  of  the  poet-World  War  U  period.  At 
that  time  a  small  group  of  law|fera  met  In- 
formally In  New  York  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  self-employed  professional  peo- 
ple In  providing  for  their  retirement.  This 
group  met  intermittently  during  the  ensuing 
few  years  In  an  attempt  to  devlelop  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  Concurrently  nu- 
merous plana  for  tax  deferment  on  Invest- 
ment in  various  forms  of  retirement  security 
were  being  developed  and  publicized. 

It  was  on  June  7,  1961,  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  sad  Congress,  that  ithe  original 
version  of  what  la  now  known  sis  the  Slmp- 
•on-Keogh  plan  was  Introduced.  The  ortgl- 
nal  proposal  would  have  allowed  all  tax- 
payers to  deduct  a  portion  of  their  Income 
paid  Into  a  restricted  retirement  fund,  with 
the  limitation  that  the  annual  deduction 
could  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  K)  percent  or 
$7,600.  In  May  1952  thU  leglslaUon  re- 
ceived Its  first  formal  congressional  consid- 
eration in  public  bearings  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

With  the  convening  of  the  83d  Congress 
this  legislation  was  again  Introdvoed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  August  of  1963 
the  legislation  again  received  consideration 
In  public  hearings  by  the  committee.  Sub- 
sequently further  hearings  were  held  In  1955 
and  1958.  In  May  1958  I  Jolnejd  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  Introduced  It  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  T^iro  months 
later  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  fi- 
nally favorably  reported  the  legislation  to 
the  House  and  It  was  passed  by  voice  vote 
In  that  body.  Regrettably  the  little  time  re- 
maining In  the  session  and  the  resulting  ad- 
journment rush  did  not  permit  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal. 

In  tb'  current  86th  Congress  Oongreasman 
KxooB  of  New  York  and  I  have  again  Joined 
as  coeponsors  of  the  legislation  and  as  you 
know  It  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  February  24,  1959. 

Before  I  imdertake  the  prognosis  of  leg- 
islative prospects  that  I  promised  you.  It 
might  be  well  if  we  look  briefly  to  the  sub- 


stantive provisions  of  the  bill  In  the  form 
In  which  It  was  reported  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

As  I  previously  Indicated  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  aUow  a  deferment  of 
tax  llablUty  on  limited  amounts  of  net  In- 
come earned  from  self-employment.  Thus, 
the  coverage  of  the  proposal  would  be  limited 
to  self-employed  persons  and  would  not  be 
available  to  any  self-employed  person  who 
during  the  taxable  year  received  an  amount 
any  portion  of  which  was  attributable  to  an 
employer  contribution  under  an  employee 
plan.  Furthermore,  a  special  limitation  on 
the  lifetime  deduction  contained  in  the 
bill  is  imposed  on  individuals  who  have  pre- 
viously received  a  payment  or  acquired  non- 
forfeitable rights  to  employer  contributions 
under  a  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing  or 
stock -bonus  plan. 

The  amount  on  which  tax  deferment  can 
be  claimed  has  both  an  annual  limit  and  a 
lifetime  celling.  The  annual  deductible 
limit  is  10  percent  of  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  or  $2,600.  whichever  is  lower. 
The  maximum  lifetime  limit  Is  $50,000. 
There  Is  a  stepped-up  annual  rate  of  exclu- 
sion for  individuals  who  are  over  50  years  of 
age  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  For 
such  individuals  the  limitation  on  the  an- 
nual deduction  would  be  increased  by  one- 
tenth  for  each  year  that  his  age  exceeds  60 
on  the  effective  date  so  that  if  an  Individual 
were  60  years  of  age  on  January  1,  1959,  the 
annual  limit  on  his  deduction  would  be  20 
percent  of  self-employment  Income  not  to 
exceed  $5,000. 

The  participant  In  this  self-employed  re- 
tirement program  has  certain  prescribed  al- 
ternatives with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
the  annual  amounts  he  is  setting  aside  for  his 
retirement  For  example,  he  may  undertake 
to  invest  the  proceeds  in  an  annuity  or  an 
endowment  policy  Issued  by  a  domestic  life 
insurance  company.  If  life  insiirance  bene- 
fits are  Included  in  such  a  policy,  the  life 
insxirance  features  may  not  extend  beyond 
age  70.  This  policy  must  be  nonassignable. 
The  deduction  annually  available  is  limited 
to  so  much  of  the  yearly  premium  as  Is 
allocable  to  the  restricted  retirement  bene- 
fits under  the  policy. 

Such  a  participant  may  also  Invest  In  what 
is  known  as  a  face-amount  certificate  as 
defined  in  the  Investment  Company  Act  ot 
1940. 

The  participant  may  alternatively  elect  to 
pursue  an  investment  course  of  placing  de- 
posits In  a  restricted  retirement  trtist  fund 
with  the  requirement  that  the  trustee  must 
be  a  bank.  There  are  of  course  special  re- 
strictions placed  on  all  of  these  Investment 
alternatives  so  as  to  assure  the  validity  of 
the  retirement  program  and  to  prevent  the 
tax  deferment  privilege  from  becoming  a 
short-term  avoidance  device.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  detail  these  restrictions  other 
than  to  the  extent  that  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  them.  You  may  be  assured  that  the 
savings  institutions  such  as  Insurance  com- 
panies, banks,  and  othM-  activities  author- 
ized under  the  act  to  be  depositories  for 
these  retirement  funds  will  have  trained  ex- 
pm-ts  to  advise  the  Individual  participant 
with  respect  to  the  necessary  procedures  he 
must  follow  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  the 
act. 

Having  considered  the  questions  of  indi- 
vidual eligibility  and  investment  alterna- 
tives. It  Is  now  appropriate  that  we  should 
examine  the  aspect  of  the  proposal  relating 
to  when  and  how  the  proceeds  eventually 
are  taxed.  The  bill  provides  rules  relating 
to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  such  re- 
ceipts. Generally  si>eaklng,  amounts  received 
from  the  fund  or  policy  are  included  in 
gross  income  when  received.  Special  rules 
are  set  forth  prescribing  when  income  shall 
be  considered  as  received  and  special  rules 
prescribe  the  tax  treatment  of  such  income. 


If  the  self-employed  Individual  undertakes 
to  make  withdrawals  from  his  accumulated 
fimd  prior  to  reaching  retirement  age,  th« 
bill  provides  that  a  penalty  tax  will  apply. 
On   the    other   hand,    liberalised    rules    are 
provided  In  the  case  of  the  lump-sum  with- 
drawal after  reaching  retirement  age  and  In 
the  case  of  a  lump-sum  distribution  to  bene- 
ficiaries upon  the  death  of  the  self-employed 
individual.     The   retirement  Income  credit 
under  section  37  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code    Is    not    available    with    respect    to 
amounu  received  from  the  restricted  retire- 
ment fund  or  policy.    No  tax  deferment  on 
payments  into  a  retirement  plan  is  allowed 
to  a  taxpayer  for  any  year  beginning  after 
the  year  in  which  he   attains  age  70,   and 
It  Is  required  that  the  individual  must  begin 
to  take  withdrawals  from  the  accxunulated 
fund  upon  attaining  age  70. 

I  have  touched  on  the  general  principles 
and  highlights  of  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  this  legislation. 
I  trust  that  I  have  outlined  the  principal 
mechanics  of  the  manner  in  which  HJl.  10 
would  at  least  in  some  measure  add  to  the 
retirement  security  of  the  self-employed. 

To  this  point  I  have  deliberately  under- 
taken to  cast  this  proposal  in  a  favorable 
light.  However,  any  frank  discussion  of  the 
subject  requires  at  least  a  brief  recognition 
of  the  factors  that  argue  against  its  enact- 
ment. In  the  Interest  of  brevity  I  will 
mention  the  two  most  compelling. 

The  first  of  these  possible  objections  to 
the  legislation  is  the  fact  that  whUe  it  tends 
to  correct  a  tax  inequity  that  exists  with 
respect  to  self-employed  individuals — a  group 
numbering  approximately  10  million — It 
pvu-ports  to  do  nothing  for  the  30  million 
Americans  who  are  employed  but  who  are 
not  covered  by  a  qualified  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plan.  I  am  referring  to  such 
persons  as  the  employed  clerks  in  a  small 
retail  store,  an  employed  filling  station  at- 
tendant, and  employed  persons  in  similar 
occupations.  This  exclusion  Is  an  acknowl- 
edged serious  shortcoming,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter to  which  we  all  mxist  give  earnest  at- 
tention. 

Without  disregarding  the  need  for  taking 
care  of  this  latter  group,  there  are  at  least 
four  reasons  why  It  Is  appropriate  to  enact 
H  Jl.  10  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  self-employed 
group.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that 
many  of  the  occupations  covered  under  this 
proposal  are  precluded  by  the  respective 
State  laws  from  practicing  their  professions 
In  an  incorporated  form. 

A  second  reason  for  enacting  this  measure 
in  its  present  form  is  that  to  do  so  will  en- 
courage the  sole  proprietor  or  partner  who 
cannot  benefit  from  a  plan  under  section  401 
to  establish  a  401  plan  for  his  employees  in 
view  of  the  employer's  entitlement  to  make 
comparable  provision  for  himself  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

A  third  reason  for  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
10  in  its  present  form  Is  that  the  retirement 
problems  of  the  low  Income  individual  do 
not  stem  primarily  from  his  tax  burden. 

A  fourth  reason  supporting  thU  legislation 
is  that  it  reduces  the  number  of  American 
citizens  who  under  present  law  are  being  dis- 
criminated against.  The  fact  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  Is  a  point  on  which  we  can 
agree,  but  at  least  it  represents  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

The  second  argument  against  the  enact- 
ment of  H  Jl.  10  Is  the  revenue  loss  that  would 
be  entailed.  The  Treasury  Etepartment  has 
estimated  a  revenue  loss  in  excess  of  $360 
million  In  the  first  full  year  of  operation. 
In  this  day  when  it  has  become  fashionable 
to  speak  about  Oovemment  fiiuuice  in  terms 
of  billions,  such  a  revenue  loss  may  not  seem 
a  formidable  obstacle.  However,  I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  the  Federal  budget 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1960  Is  in  balance 
only  by  a  margin  of  $100  million  In  surplus 
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and  the  MtlmatM  revenue  Iom  ftrom  this  blU. 
assuming  all  other  estimates  are  correct, 
would  mean  another  year  of  deficit  financing:. 

We  must  also  realise  that  the  Congress 
this  year  will  likely  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide another  increase  in  the  statutory  debt 
limit.  This  mounting  public  debt  consti- 
tutes a  deferred  tax  Increase  that  we  are 
Imposing  not  only  on  ourselves  but  also  on 
succeeding  generations.  When  we  defer 
through  fl«cal  policy  until  tomorrow  the  bills 
that  we  should  pay  today,  we  are  In  effect 
saying  that  the  taxes  of  tomorrow  will  have 
to  be  Increased  to  a  level  In  excess  of  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  be. 

Also.  In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  Implications  of  this  legislation 
we  must  realize  that  If  retirement  savings 
are  to  mean  anything  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  we  must  protect  the  integrity  of 
those  savings  against  the  onslaught  of 
inflation. 

To  place  this  budgetary  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  10  In  some  perspective,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  loss  Is  a  highly  specu- 
lative matter.  The  revenue  loss  magnitude 
depends  on  several  variable  factors,  such  as 
the  number  of  people  who  will  participate, 
the  extent  to  which  they  will  participate, 
and  the  tax  brackets  In  which  they  find 
themselves  at  the  time  of  their  contribu- 
tions. It  Is  my  conviction  that  rather  than 
retain  unjustifiable  discrimination  in  our 
tax  structure  against  any  group,  we  should 
seek  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
tax  burden  among  all  the  taxpayers. 

The  revenue  loss  consequences  of  this  pro- 
posal should  also  be  examined  In  the  light 
of  experience  with  similar  measures  in  other 
countries  of  the  free  world.  The  previously 
existing  Inequity  in  the  position  of  the  self- 
employed  was  terminated  through  legislative 
action  in  Great  Britain  in  1956,  and  in  Can- 
ada and  New  Zealand  in  1957.  The  Honor- 
able Walter  Harris,  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Canada,  observed  in  this  1957  budget  speech 
that  the  annual  yield  of  the  income  tax 
could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  940  million 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian 
plan.  The  actual  Canadian  experience  was 
a  revenue  loss  of  only  97  million.  The  Eng- 
lish and  New  Zealand  experiences  also  found 
the  revenue  losses  less  than  had  originally 
been  projected. 

I  have  mentioned  inflation  in  the  context 
of  need  to  eliminate  deficit  financing  if  we 
were  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  retire- 
ment savings.  I  would  like  to  mention  infla- 
tion in  another  context,  this  time  arguing  In 
support  of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  William  McChesney  Martin,  and 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  have  both  expressed 
the  view  that  inflation  is  one  of  our  principal 
concerns.  Secretary  Anderson  has  gone  on  to 
say  that  savings  by  the  public  must  be  relied 
on  "to  the  greatest  extent  possible"  to  help 
stabilize  the  economy.  The  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
Dr.  Ra3rmond  J.  Saulnler,  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club  on  Friday,  February 
27,  also  labeled  Inflation  as  one  of  our  great- 
est dangers  and  stated  that  one  of  the  fac- 
tors necessary  to  combat  it  would  be  an  ade- 
quate accumulation  of  funds  for  capital  in- 
vestment. I  submit  that  the  necessary  ef- 
forts to  combat  inflation  and  to  provide  aug- 
mented capital  funds  are  entirely  consistent 
with  this  legislation  and  would  be  strength- 
ened by  its  enactment. 

Money  is  like  any  other  conunodlty  and 
the  price  for  its  use  Is  responsive  to  the  fac- 
tors of  supply  and  demand.  By  encourag- 
ing thrift  we  will  be  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  capital  Investment  and 
thereby  tending  to  depress  Interest  charges. 
This  will  serve  to  reduce  the  forces  of  infla- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  Increasing  busi- 


ness expansion  with  the  resulting  greater 
economic  opportunity  for  all  that  results 
from  such  expansion. 

In  closing  I  have  promised  to  express  my 
prognosis  as  to  the  legii^lative  prospects  of 
H.R.  10.  For  what  It  Is  worth,  I  will  express 
the  view  that  this  legislation  .will  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
during  the  86th  Congress  Because  It  would 
be  inappropriate  for  me  to  do  otherwise,  I 
win  not  speculate  as  to  what  action  the  Pres- 
ident might  take  in  the  event  that  the  legis- 
lation reaches  his  desk  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

I  will  observe  that  budget-busting  and  un- 
restrained spending  activity  by  the  "Spend- 
ocrats"  in  Congress  will  seriously  Jeopard- 
ize prospects  of  Presidential  approval.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  Congress  will  act  with  re- 
straint during  Its  consideration  of  money 
authorizations  and  appropriations  bills,  the 
chances  for  approval  of  this  legislation  will 
be  greatly  enhanced. 

I  can  assure  you  that  consistent  with  my 
stand  on  Government  economy  In  the  past, 
I  win  vote  for  sufflclent  economy  In  Govern- 
ment to  more  than  make  possible  the  enact- 
ment of  this  merltorlouH  proposal.  It  is 
my  hope  that  a  sufficient  number  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  will  Join  with  me  In 
this  effort  for  economy  so  as  to  make  possible 
the  realization  of  the  tax  equity  represented 
by  the  Slmpson-Keogh  proposal. 

May  I,  In  closing,  thank  you  for  being  a 
wonderful  audience  and  reiterate  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  thoughtfulness  In  per- 
mitting me  to  Join  with  you  tonight. 


Tax  Ezemption9  on  Pnblic  Honsuf 
Bond9 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  KASEM 

or    CALiroSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBB 
Monday,  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  It  has 
been  related  to  me  that  some  municipal 
authorities  have  been  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  H.R.  5096.  recently  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Gordon  McDonocghI.  would  be  a 
step  toward  eliminating  tax  exemptions 
on  other  bonds.  The  bill  would  remove 
long  standing  tax  exemptions  on  public 
housing  bonds. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made  interest  on 
local  bond  issues  nontaxable  so  that 
local  governments  and  school  districts 
can  issue  bonds  at  lower  interest  rates. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  principle  as  it 
gives  the  local  taxpayer  a  break  on  in- 
terest payment  and  the  municipalities 
and  school  districts  much  needed  advan- 
tages in  the  money  market. 

Public  housing,  as  the  term  implies, 
is  a  public  imdertaking  for  a  purpose 
equally  as  desirable  as  other  govern- 
mental activities — the  providing  of  a 
minimum  standard  of  housing  for 
American  families. 

IMPEDE    PUBUC    HOUSING 

It  is  obvious  that  the  bill's  purpose  is 
to  impede  public  housing  rather  than 
to  correct  any  alleged  tax  Inequity.  To 
allow  this  device  to  succeed  would  apen 


the  gate  to  using  the  removal  of  tax 
exemption,  which  has  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  all  local  bond  issues,  to  de- 
feat municipal  or  local  projects  that  a 
legislator  might  oppose  when  he  either 
cannot  defeat  or  will  not  attack  the 
project  directly. 

This  would  be  a  very  bad  precedent  to 
establish. 


WashinftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday.  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
March  14, 1959: 

Washinctom  Rxpoit 

(By  Congressman  Bancs  Auisa,  Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

Hawaiian  statehooc:  was  the  big  debate  of 
a  lively  week.  The  Territory  consists  of 
eight  major  Islands  (six  well  developed)  and 
many  smaller  ones  stretching  1.000  miles, 
2.200  miles  southwest  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  population  includes  approxi- 
mately 168.000  military  and  Federal  employ- 
ees and  dependents,  leaving  446.000  natlr* 
population  of  whom  23  percent  are  Cau- 
casian, 37  percent  Japanese,  17  percent  Ha- 
waiian, and  the  rest  Filipino,  Chinese.  Ko- 
rean. Puerto  Rlcan.  or  others.  Thlrty-flve 
percent  of  the  marriages  mix  races,  ac- 
counting for  the  dwindling  number  of  pure 
Hawallans. 

Arguments  for:  (1)  If  Alaska,  then  Ha- 
waii: (2)  they  deserve  statehood  because 
they  want  It,  the  people  beUeve  In  our  Con- 
stitution and  form  of  government,  and  the 
Islands  are  economically  sound:  (3)  the 
House  previously  passed  Hawaiian  state- 
hood several  Umea  (1947.  1B50.  1953)  and 
both  parties  have   pledged  support. 

Arguments  against:  (1)  Islands  are  spread 
out  and  noncontiguous  to  the  United  States 
(also  noncontlnental.  which  Alaska  is):  (2) 
445.000  people  will  have  2  Senators  (and 
1  Representative)  who  can  nullify  New 
York's  10  million,  California's  14  mlUlon. 
Texas'  9  million,  or  each  of  the  other  States; 
(3)  the  International  Longshoreman  Work- 
ers' Union  leaders  are  Communist  Influ- 
enced, If  not  controlled,  and  could  through 
strikes  cut  off  and  isolate  Hawaii,  totally  de- 
pendent on  ocean  trade  (and  also  our  Pacific 
Fleet  Command  Headquarters ) .  There  were 
many  other  able  presentations,  but  these  are 
the  basic  ones.  The  bill  passed  323  to  89. 
For  my  part,  the  arguments  against  could 
not  be  wished  or  rationalized  away. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  work  con- 
tinues ceaselessly.  ( 1 )  The  minerals  deple- 
tion hearings  ended.  I  was  most  critical  of 
the  endless  litigation  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, whose  zeal  for  collecting  revenues 
transcribed  fairness  and  equity.  It  seems  to 
me.  Additional  tax  suits  were  filed  repeat- 
edly against  minerals  Industries  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  after  court  cases 
were  lost  time  after  time.  This  Is  unfair 
expense  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers  and  to 
the  businesses  sued.  (2)  The  Keogh-Slmp- 
»on  bill  (retirement  help  for  self-employed 
through  tax  deferment)  and  temporary  un- 
employment compensation  bill  will  soon  be 
before  the  House.  Our  committee  agreed  to 
terminate  the  Federal  part  of  TUC  except 
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for  tapering  off  thoee  who  have  claims  filed. 
Now  It's  up  to  the  Houae  and  Senate  to  fol- 
low through. 

Bills  I  Introduced  this  week:  (1)  Hie  De- 
fense Facilities  Protection  Act  of  1069  seeks 
to  protect  our  own  defense  effort  from  the 
subversive  efforts  and  dangers  of  Commu- 
nlsto.  Without  this  blU  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment cannot  rid  Itself  of  the  Communist- 
controlled  union  which  handl^  the  Penta- 
gon's own  messages,  coded  or  otherwise. 
Nor  can  the  2.000  or  more  identified  sabo- 
teurs employed  In  vital  defense  plants  be  re- 
moved. Surely  Congress  will  take  action.  (2) 
The  natural  gas  blU  Is  the  sapae  one  I  co- 
sponsored  before.  It  simply  wUl  restore  Con- 
greee*  Intent  (overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court)  of  the  1938  law,  specifically  exempt- 
ing gas  production  from  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission control. 

The  Defense  budget  debate,  §nd  otir  mili- 
tary preparedness  in  view  of  Berlin  and 
other  danger  spots,  has  taken  on  some  very 
political,  and  therefore  dangerous,  overtones. 
Those  who  seek  to  discredit  the  President's 
leadership  for  poUtlcal  gain  are  playing  with 
dynamite.  As  to  the  arguments — obviously 
we  cannot  match  the  enemy  in  manpower, 
so  a  cut  In  our  armed  personnel  is  not  the 
crucial  point  some  are  seeking  to  make  it. 
It's  our  total  destructive  potential  that 
deters,  because  this  is  what  wins  wars.  For 
^  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  agree  to  fight 
"brush  fire"  type  wars  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  us,  namely,  by  agreeing  not  to  uee 
our  nuclear  weapons.  On  both  counts  the 
President  deserves  our  Bupport.  Strength 
not  weakness,  firmness  not  vacillation,  unity 
not  division,  are  what  are  needed  now,  not 
political  maneuvering  for  the  1660  election. 
It's  one  thing  to  argue  merit  of  conflicting 
Tiewpolnte — it's  entirely  another  to  crltlciae 
loosely  or  seek  political  advantage  by  de- 
manding more  expendltiu-es.  Forgotten  by 
some  Is  this— our  defense  strength  Is  no 
stronger  than  our  economic  strength. 

Defense  needs  and  their  costs  come  first, 
completely  overshadowing  other  Federal 
services,  particularly  the  welfare  services  so 
unnecessary  by  comparison.  Here's  a  par- 
tial list  of  areas  where  the  Democrats  are 
already  planning  spending  beyond  the 
budget,  besides  defense — housing,  airport 
construction,  space,  atomic  power,  public 
works,  school  construction  and  education, 
depressed  areas,  water  pollution,  and  educa- 
tional TV.  The  toUl  cost — billions  beyond 
the  1|77  bilUon  budget.  Who  pays?  John 
Doe.  How?  Through  increased  taxes,  or, 
more  likely,  through  Government's  deficit 
financing  and  a  watered  dollar,  which  means 
less  buying  power  for  John  Doe.  My  contin- 
uing guidelines:  (1)  Stop  increasing  Federal 
Oovenunent  size,  control  and  spending;  (3) 
reduce  or  eliminate  Federal  Government  in 
places  where  It  has  no  place  being  (bvislness 
operaUon,  for  example),  (3)  return  power 
to  SUtes  wherever  possible:  and  (4)  re- 
memt>er  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution. 


Carrcctinc  laeqmtiet  Applicable  to 
FUUnff  Catch  in  Paerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATTVXB 

Monday.  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1954,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  inequities  in  existing  law  ap- 
plicable in  Puerto  Rico,  which  I  believe 
were  not  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
the  law  was  enacted.  It  is  intended  also 
to  encourage  the  development  of  fisheries 
and  their  allied  industries  in  that  great 
Territorial  commcmwealth,  which  has 
encouragement  and  backing  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  sections  931  and  933  of  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  mainland  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  establish  bona 
fide  residence  in  insular  possessions  such 
as  Puerto  Rico  are  entitled  to  certain 
tax  exemptions,  all  designed  to  promote 
the  industry  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
such  possessions.  As  a  condition  under 
section  931(a)(2)(B).  It  is  required  of 
the  citizen  to  be  entitled  to  this  exemp- 
tion that  "50  percent  or  more  of  his  gross 
Income — computed  without  the  benefit  of 
this  section — for  such  period  or  such  part 
thereof  was  derived  tram  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  either  on 
his  own  account  or  as  an  employer  or 
agent  of  another." 

Usually  this  condition  Is  entirely  fair. 
In  the  instance  of  a  fisherman  catching 
fish  on  the  high  seas,  however,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  ruled  that  the  actual 
catching  of  fish,  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  is  not  conducted  within 
the  possession.  The  facts  that  the  citi- 
zen is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  posses- 
sion, sells  his  fish  in  and  receives  pay- 
ment therefor  within  the  possession,  and 
In  every  way  contributes  the  economy  of 
the  possession  just  as  thoufch  he  spent  all 
of  his  time  on  shore,  are  disregarded. 
The  unfair  consequences  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  citizen  does  not  receive  the 
exemption  from  U.S.  Federal  taxes  in 
accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the  law. 

(b)  The  fisherman  is  subject  to  having 
withholding  taxes  deducted  from  his 
wages,  salary,  or  other  compensation 
both  under  the  Federal  Income  tax  law 
and  the  tax  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rica  Although  he  makes 
eventual  recovery  of  the  Puerto  Rico  de- 
ductions, he  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
own  money  until  reimbursement  is  made. 
This  makes  it  difficult  for  a  boatowner 
to  employ  such  citizens. 

(c)  Should  the  fisherman  have  income 
fnmi  properties  on  the  mainland  subject 
to  Federal  income  taxes,  by  the  inclusion 
of  Puerto  Rican  inccnne  in  his  tax  return 
he  becomes  liable  for  taxes  in  higher  in- 
come tax  brackets. 

(d)  Puerto  Rican  personal  Income 
taxes  are  somewhat  lower  than  Federal 
income  taxes,  which  again  operates  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  citizen. 

(e)  Should  a  fisherman  catch  all  of  his 
fish  in  waters  within  the  3-mile  limit  of 
the  possession,  he  would  receive  the  full 
benefits  of  the  exemption.  If  he  spends 
more  than  50  percent  of  his  time  outside 
of  the  3-mile  limit  he  is  deprived  of  the 
exemption. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  fisherman  is 
just  as  Important  to  the  economy  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  the  one  who  works  in  the 
cannery  that  buys  and  packs  such  fish; 
in  fact,  even  more  so  because  without  his 
Ash  the  cannery  employee  would  have 


nothing  to  do.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  fisherman's  income  is  derived 
from  sources  within  Puerto  Rico,  because 
that  Is  where  his  fish  are  delivered  and 
sold. 

The  amendment  to  section  933  has 
been  so  worded  as  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  exemption  applies  to  a  proprietor  or 
partner  as  well  as  to  an  employee,  as  is 
the  case  imder  section  931.  The  re- 
quirement of  bona  fide  residence  remains 
unchanged. 

Section  3401(a)(8)(C)  is  amended  to 
conform  to  the  amendment  to  section 
933. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
bill  in  the  Record,  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

HJl.— 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054  with  respect  to  Income  derived 
from  fishing  where  the  catch  Is  landed 
In  Puerto  Rico 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
933  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  Income  from  aoTiroes  within 
Puerto  Rico)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 

"For  purposes  of  this  section.  Income  de- 
rived (either  on  his  own  account  or  as  an 
employee  or  agent  of  another)  from  the  con- 
duct of  a  fishing  venture  shall  be  treated  as 
Income  derived  from  sources  within  Puerto 
Rlco,  If  the  catch  of  fish  is  landed,  sold,  or 
deUvered  in  Puerto  Rico.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'fish'  means 
fish,  whether  In  the  round,  glUed  and 
gutted,  filleted,  spUt,  salted,  iced,  or  frozen, 
and  includes  shellfish  and  Crustacea, 
whether  whole,  headed,  salted.  Iced  or 
froaen." 

Sbc.  a.  Section  3401(a)(8)(C)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
withholding  tax  on  wages)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  for  services  for  an  onployer  (other 
than  the  United  States  or  any  agency  there- 
of) performed  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  Pxierto  Rlco,  or  In  connection 
with  a  fishing  ventvire  where  the  catch  of 
fish  (within  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  933)  Is  landed,  sold,  or  deUvered 
in  Puerto  Rico,  if  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  during  the  entire  calendar  year  the 
employee  will  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
Puerto  Rlco;  ot." 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1963, 
and  ending  after  August  16,  1954. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  wages  paid  on  ch- 
after  the  first  day  of  the  month  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


Cohtmnists  Praise  Hoa.  Jolia 
McCormack's  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMois 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  March  16. 1959 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Spei^er,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  First  Blow," 
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written  by  Dsvld  Lawrence  and  appear- 
ing in  UJ3.  News  k  World  Report  on 
March  16.  195f .  Also,  an  editorial  en- 
Utled  "8trUcii«  the  First  Blow. "  which 
appeared  in  the  Catholic  Standard. 
Washlncrtan**  archdioceaan  ztewspaper. 
on  March  15. 1959;  together  with  a  tran- 
script of  certain  testimony  involving 
questions  by  Congressman  Jorv  W.  Mc- 
CoRMAcx,  House  majority  leader,  and 
answers  thereto  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Neil  H.  McElroy  at  hearings  held 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronaotics.  on  March  2.  1959: 

(Prom  U^.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  !•, 

1959] 

Thc  rtmn  Blow 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Well  McElroy,  at 
a  hearing  last  week,  was  asked  by  Represent- 
ative John  McCoemack,  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House,  whether  It  Is  still  the  military 
policy  at  tS9  X7nlted  States  that  "under  no 
condltionB  will  we  attack  lint."  Mr.  Mc- 
CoaKACK  iaqulrad  wheUier  tlila  Isn't  aa  un- 
tenable poBltlon  la  the  event  of  a  grave 
emergency. 

The  Secretary  agreed  that  It  Is  a  very  dif- 
ficult tMng  militarily.  Then  he  explained 
that  the  policy  not  to  attack  first  ia  c\ir- 
rently  true,  and  added:  "Whether  that  wUl 
always  be  tnie.  I  think,  eouM  be  something 
else." 

RepreaentatiTe  McOoaKscK  promptly  said 
he  was  glad  to  get  such  an  assurance  of  poa- 
•Ible  change.  For  he  believes  that  America 
should  say  It  reserves  to  Itself  the  same  free- 
dom of  action  as  the  Soviets  now  enjoy. 

Thus,  at  least,  there  has  oome  Into  the 
open  a  phase  of  Communist  tactics  which 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  cockiness  of  the 
Soviets  In  the  eold  war. 

Rir  Moeeow  has  knomi  that  th«  XJ3.  policy 
is  to  accept  the  first  blow  and  that.  Indeed. 
Ctxleago.  or  Detroit,  or  New  York,  or  Wash- 
ington— or  perhaps  many  of  our  air  bases — 
could  be  destroyed  before  any  retaUatory 
blow  would  be  struck. 

What  Is  truly  Involved  Is  the  official  strat- 
egy adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  19S5 
when,  through  the  Influence  at  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  the  military  policy  of  attacking 
a  potential  enemy  first  was  formally  decided 
upon  In  the  councils  of  the  Kremlin.  This 
was  not  termed  preventive  war  but  pre- 
emptive war. 

The  poiief  has  been  fully  set  forth  by 
high  military  officers  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Its  military  journals.  Excerpts  from  these 
articles  and  comments  by  western  mUltary 
men  were  published  in  VS.  News  *  World 
Report  on  June  10.  1956,  December  13.  1957. 
and  February  7.  1956. 

The  preemptive  war  doctrine  now  should 
also  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  In  its 
own  defense.  This  Is  perhaps  the  best  way 
to  prevent  war  from  ever  happening.  The 
doctrine,  as  the  United  States  could  piirsue 
it,  was  outlined  by  Capt.  W.  D.  Puleston.  re- 
tired naval  officer .  who.  In  an  article  In  this 
magazine  on  December  13,  1957,  wrote: 

"Our  Ooverament  should  also  make  It 
equally  clear  to  (he  Soviets  that  we  will  not 
stand  Idly  by  and  wait  to  be  attacked — that 
we  wlU  not  permit  any  nation  to  prepare 
and  mount  a  surprise  attack  upon  this 
country  or  any  of  Its  allies. 

"If  Russia — or  any  other  nation — should 
give  positive  evidence  that  It  Is  preparing 
such  an  attack,  the  United  States  should 
immediately : 

"1.  Alert  Its  Armed  Forces  and  deploy 
them  for  an  Instant  attack  upon  the  threat- 
ening nation. 

"2.  Swve  immediate  notice  upon  the 
threatening  nation  that,  unless  It  dismounts 
the   attack   preparations   within   a  spedfle 


brief  period  at  tlnse.  the  United  States  wlU 
attack  In  seU-defsnse.  without  waiting  to 
be  hit  first. 

"Then,  if  the  Russians  or  tlielr  satellites 
sho\ild  defy  this  warning,  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  position  to  get  at  least  an 
even  break.  If  the  enemy  should  attack,  we 
oovild  attack  simultaneously.  If  the  enemy 
should  persist  in  Its  preparations  to  attack, 
we  could — with  honor — attack  first,  and 
thus  gain  the  Initial  advantage  Instead  of 
conceding  it." 

The  frank  discussion  of  this  terrifying  con- 
tingency Is  a  healthy  sign.  There  must  be 
a  reeumptloa  at  once  of  the  International 
conferences,  recently  sxispended  at  Oeneva, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  "surprise  at- 
tack." Although  the  United  SUtes  has  said 
It  would  accept  the  "first  blow,"  It  is  clear 
now  that  our  Oovernment  may  wish  to  con- 
sider a  change.  This  fact — even  though  no 
change  has  as  yet  been  decided  upon — at 
least  moves  the  problem  nearer  to  solution. 

For  at  the  moment  the  Soviets  have  a  free 
hand.  They  can  bluff  us  out  of  Berlin  and 
out  of  oar  bases  In  Korop*.  They  can 
threaten  to  destroy  our  Mg  cities.  They  can 
tlireaten  lu  everywhere  with  their  new  mis- 
siles. And  we  are  supposed  to  wait  for  the 
first  blow,  however  devastating  It  may  be, 
and  then  conduct  our  massive  retaliation 
with  most  of  what  you  have  left,  as  Secre- 
tary McKlroy  said  to  Mr.  MoCosmack. 

Mr.  McElroy  told  his  press  conference  last 
week  that  preparation  for  an  attack  by 
bombers  or  missiles  in  (he  foreseeable  future 
would  be  so  complex  Uuit  they  would  most 
certainly  be  discovered  by  the  free  world  be- 
fore the  blow  could  get  under  way. 

But  what  do  we  do  when  we  discover  It? 

In  self-defense,  we  should  announce  now 
that  we  WlU  Interject  or  forestall  the  first 
blow.  We  have  the  same  right  to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  preemptive  force  that  our  ad- 
versaries do.  To  avow  this  is  to  hasten  the 
day  when  an  ironclad  agreement  can  be 
made  to  Insure  against  the  mobilization  of 
missiles  and  bombers  by  either  side.  For 
such  a  mobilisation  Itself  can  be  a  signal  for 
the  outbreak  of  war.  even  as  It  has  been  In 
the  pest.  This  is  the  most  pressing  problem 
before  the  world  today. 

IFrom  the  CathoUc  Standard.  Mar.  15.  1959] 
SraixiNc  THK  FntsT  Blow 

A  deadly  matter  is  being  discussed  these 
days.  Is  It  moraUy  permissible  to  strike  the 
first  blow  in  a  nuclear  war?  The  recent 
incisive  questions  at  a  hearing,  proposed  by 
House  Majority  Leader  Jonw  McCokwacx 
(wlKwe  Une  of  questioning  we  highly  ap- 
prove) focused  attention  on  this  point. 

Behind  the  matter  stands  the  erroneous 
but  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  first 
blow  WlU  obliterate  the  enemy  population 
and  perhaps  a  large  segment  of  the  non- 
belligerent population.  Related  to  this 
opinion  is  the  false  idea  that  a  war  miist 
necessarily  involve  total  surrender. 

In  relation  to  these  questions,  the  ehureti 
has  always  taught  that  a  nation  can  lue 
sufliclent  force  to  repel  an  aggressor  and  tliat 
if  an  aggressor  shows  clearly  his  evU  Inten- 
tions adequate  measures  can  be  talcen  for 
thwarting  an  aggression.  This  does  not 
mean,  even  with  nuclear  weapons,  that  It  is 
necessary  to  obliterate  the  enemy  to  fore- 
stall an  attack  and  many  of  our  experts  have 
spoken  clearly  and  eloquently  on  this. 
Thomas  K.  Murray  has  steadily  contended 
that  a  development  at  a  full  graduated  sys- 
tem of  nuclear  weapons  would  enable  us  to 
deal  with  each  situation  according  to  Its 
severity  and  thus  relieve  \i»  of  the  awful 
predicament  of  a  sudden  war  of  obliteration 
of  the  enemy.  Tbtal  annihilation  or  uncon- 
ditional surrender  is  not  and  shovild  not  be 
considered  the  only  abjective  tn  a  war. 
Furthermore,  a  graduated  use  at  fares  would 


be,  it  is  hoped,  a  suffldent  deterrent  since 
the  enemy  reallaes  our  fuU  potential  for 
destruction.  Henry  Kissinger,  another  ex- 
pert, has  supported  In  general  this  thesis. 
Father  John  Courtney  Murray.  8.J^  has  also 
written  eloquently  on  It. 

The  majority  leader  also  indicated  at  the 
oongresalonal  hearing  tiuit  it  would  l>e  better 
not  to  Inform  tlie  enemy  that  we  would  never 
strike  th(j  first  blow.  We  feel  that  this  is 
eminently  wise,  especially  since  the  first  blow 
need  not  be  total  destruction  of  the  enemy 
but  only  a  stern  and  adequate  warning. 

Now  is  the  ptoper  time  to  think  about 
these  grim  questions  particularly  for  eradi- 
cating the  erroneous  opinions  that  a  war 
must  be  fought  to  unconditional  surrender 
and  must  involve,  with  today's  weapons,  a 
holocaust  for  the  enemy. 

Tbe  Cmaixmak.  Mr.  McOoaiCAOC. 

Mr.  McOoncAcx.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
you  have  said  in  substance  is  that  our  whols 
military  position  Is  predicated  upon  the  pol- 
icy that  under  no  conditions  wUl  we  atta^ 
first. 

Secretary  McButor.  Our  poUey  Is  that  wt 
WlU  not  attack,  first.  Mr.  McCouiacx. 

Mr.  McCokmack-  Rather  an  untenable  one 
from  a  military  angle  in  eass  at  grave  soMr- 
gency.  Is  it  not? 

Secretary  McEuujt.  I  think  It  Is  a  rather 
difficult  one  but  I  think  it  is  the  ons  that 
would  be  supported  Xtf  public  opinion  la  this 
country. 

Mr.  McCOBMACK.  Well,  public  oplalon  la 
not  going  to  win  warm.  We  arc  eomlng  down 
to  leadership. 

Secretary  McKiaor.  In  any  case 

Mr.  McCosMACx.  Public  opinion  Is  tmpor* 
tant.  but  other  things  win  wsrs. 

Secretary  McButor.  I  agree  that  this  Is  a 
very  dllDcult   tiling  mllltartly,  Mr.   McOm- 

MACX. 

Mr.  McCoeMAcac.  Wdl.  we  are  tted  to  that. 

Secretary  McBlbot.  That  Is  our  policy. 

Mr.  McCoaicacK.  That  Is  described  faiy  the 
President,  by  the  executive  brancti.  That  Is 
correct,  is  it  notf 

Secretary  McBlbot.  That  Is  currently  true. 
Whetixer  ttiat  wUl  always  be  true  I  tiilnk 
could  be  sGcnething  else,  Mr.  MoOoxmscx. 

Mr.  McCosMACK.  WeU.  I  am  glad  to  get 
that  latter  now  because  that  Is  a  Uttle  relaxa- 
tion. Could  you  see  conditions  under  wlildi 
that  would  not  apply? 

Secretary  McBlsot.  This  would  again  be 
a  matter  of  national  policy  which  would  take 
quite  high  review.  I  think  I  must  begin  back 
wtiere  I  began,  which  Is.  for  the  present  and 
the  indeterminate  future  our  policy  is  not 
to  attack  with  the  big  weapons  first. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  What  do  you  mean  not  to 
attack  with  the  big  weapons  first,  would  we 
attack  with  other  weapons  first? 

Secretary  McBlxot.  No.  I  think  we  would 
not  attack  ffavt  even  with  other  weapons. 

Mr.  McCoxMACK.  So  no  matter  how  power- 
ful our  military  might  be  we  are  strictly  in 
a  defensive  posture. 

Secretary  McEutor.  Yes,  because  we  are 
not  aggressors. 

Mr.  McCoBMACK.  I  just  want  to  have  that 
established.  Now  our  ntaln  reliance,  of 
course.  Is  SAC.    That  Is  oorvect.  Is  it  not? 

Secretary  McElxot.  Yes,  our  principal  de- 
terrent is  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  We 
have  other  very  major  elements. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  that  is  true  but  you 
have  already  said  on  a  number  of  occasions — 
only  In  the  U.S.  News  *  World  Report  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  our  principal  reliance  at  this 
time  is  on  the  heavy  and  medliun  bomber 
capacity  of  the  Strategle  Air  Command,  that 
Is  certainly  ninnber  one. 

Secretary  McElrot.  That  Is  correct,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  McCoaMACX.  Well,  suppose  tltey  iiaee 
a  defense  against  our  bomben,  what  then? 
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Secretary  McElxot.  Well,  of  course,  if  they 
have  a  defense  against  anything  that  we  have 
then  it  makes  our  problem  just  tliat  much 
tougher  but  I  think  we  have  some  right  to 
judgments  on  whether  or  not  they  can  have  a 
defense  against  our  bombers  that  will  keep 
us  out  and  I  think  tlxat  the  beUef  of  our  mili- 
tary people  Is  that  they  will  not  keep  us  out 
any  more  than  we  can  keep  all  of  their  bomb- 
ers out  if  they  come  at  us. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  of  course  It  U  not  a 
question  of  keeping  them  out,  It  Is  a  question 
of  the  attrition  rate. 

Secretary  McElxot.  Yes.  there  would  he 
s<Hne  attrition. 

Mr.  McCoemack.  If  the  rate  is  too  high 
there  Is  the  question  of  sustaining  the  at- 
Uck?  * 

Secretary  McElrot.  There  would  tot  a 
question  of  sustaining  but  I  think  In  this 
kind  of  war  you  are  likely  to  use  most  of 
wliat  you  have  In  your  Initial  strike. 

Mr  McCormack.  We  are  going  to  strike 
after  we  are  hit? 

Secretary  McKlrot.  Yes.  but  you  are  going 
to  use  most  of  what  you  have  left. 

Mr.  McCormack.  You  have  also  stated  that 
within  a  year  or  two  you  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  considerably  ahead  of  us  in 
Intercontlnentel    ballistic    missiles. 

Secretary  McElrot  I  do  not  expect  that 
they  will.  I  consUtently  say  that  they  can 
be.  The  Intelligence  that  we  have,  of  course, 
does  not  get  Inside  the  Russian  mind  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  The  only 
thing  we  can  judge  Is  what  they  could  do 
with  their  faciUtles  of  scientists,  facilities 
of  materials,  their  facilities  of  production, 
manpower,  and  so  on.  Now  then,  there  Is 
one  of  the  Interesting  points  really  that  is 
under  discussion  in  this  general  debate.  We 
do  assume  In  what  we  are  preparing  to  do 
with  our  own  forces  that  they  will  make  use 
of  their  top  sclentlsu  and  their  material  fa- 
cilities and  their  production  facilities  to 
make  this  quantity  of  weapons  but  we  do  not 
say  they  will  produce  these.  We  say  they 
could  produce  these  If  they  had  the  national 
decision  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  It  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  they  are  going  to  do  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  do. 

Secretary  McElrot.  Yes,  but  the  interest- 
ing point  In  retrospect  on  that,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack. lies  in  the  history  of  what  they  did 
on  heavy  bombers. 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  know.  You  refer  to 
tliat  In  this  article  here.  You  refer  to  Gen- 
eral Twlnlng's  views  when  he  came  back 
from  Moscow.  Is  that  what  you  liave  ref- 
erence to? 

Secretary  McElrot.  Yes.  General  Twin- 
ing— and  he  can  speak  for  himself  at  any 
point  here  if  you  would  like  him  to — came 
back  from  Moscow  feeling  that  the  Russian 
capability  to  manufacture  heavy  bombers  was 
such  that  we  could  expect  really  to  have  a 
superiority  of  heavy  bomber  capabilities  by 
Russia  over  the  United  States.  This  was 
very  disturbing  to  the  country.  He  had  this 
capability  but  he  did  not  produce  It.  Why, 
I  do  not  know.  Everybody  has  his  own 
theory  as  to  why  he  did  not  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  capabUlty  to  do  you  have  to  have  a 
national  decision  to  do.  The  only  thing  we 
can  say  In  our  intelligence  is  that  he  has  the 
capability  to  do;  whether  he  Is  going  to  make 
the  national  decision  to  do  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Might  it  not  be  that 
they  concentrated  on  missiles  rather  than 
bombers  realizing  that  the  perfecting  of  mis- 
siles would  more  or  less  outmode  bombers? 

Secretary  McElrot.  The  thing  that  makes 
that  doubtful  is  our  observation  of  new 
bombers  in  the  air  over  there,  so  they  have 
not  given  up  bomber  aircraft.  They  have 
an  advanced  bomber,  we  believe,  in  test. 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
to  be  In  a  position  of  cross-examining  any 
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of  you  gentlemen  because  we  are  all  Amer- 
icans, we  all  want  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

Secretary  McEiaov.  Surely. 

Mr.  McCoRMAcx.  We  have  our  limitations 
up  here.  We  can  appropriate  money,  but  we 
cant  compel  It  to  be  spent.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  in 
the  last  >ear. 

By  the  way.  do  you  think  the  reduction 
In  our  Army,  in  the  light  of  the  situation 
today,  was  wise? 

Secretary  McElxot.  We  think  the  size  of 
the  Army  is  adequate. 

Mr.  McCoxMACx.  That  Isnt  answering  my 
question. 

I  will  leave  it  there. 
Tlie  Chauman.  Mr.  Fultoh. 
Mr.  McCormack.  No,  I  have  Just  one  or 
two  more  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me. 
Mr.  McCormack.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  own 
country  In  the  development  of  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile?  Are  they 
ahead  of  us? 

Secretary  McElrot.  My  judgment  Is— and 
when  I  say  "my  Judgment,"  let  me  say  that 
this    Is    a   distillation    of   the    views   of   the 
Intelligence  community  and  of  our  own  sci- 
entists, so  that  I  am  not  talking  as  an  in- 
dividual. I  am  simply  refiecting  a  combined 
view— my  judgment  in  that  context  is  that 
developmentally  we   are   very   close  to  each 
other  in  the  development  stage  of  the  ICBM. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  announced,  I  would  guess 
maybe  a  couple  of  months  ago.  maybe  not 
quite  that  much,  that  their  ICBM  was  in 
serial  production.    This  was  a  term  not  com- 
monly understood  here.     It  was  Interpreted 
by  some  to  mean  mass  production,  and  you 
all  may  have  read  recently  that  a  Russian 
scientist  who  was  In  this  country  explained— 
and    this    was    reported    in    the    New    York 
Times— that  "serial  production"  is  not  mass 
production  but  is  production  that  is  In  be- 
tween prototype  production  and  mass  pro- 
duction. 

I  can  read  It  right  here,  if  the  committee 
would  be  Interested. 

This  is  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday 
February  13,  and  this  was  a  meeting  of  sci- 
entists. 

The  questioning  lifted  momentarily  as  Mr 
Lebedev  explained  the  "serial  production"  of 
the  Intercontlnentel  ballistic  missile.  He 
said  this  was  an  Intermediary  stege — I  guess 
Intermediate  is  what  should  be  here— I  hate 
to  correct  the  New  York  Times.  Maybe  I 
better  not  do  that.  He  said  this  was  an  in- 
termediate stage  between  the  "specimen"  or 
"prototype."  and  mass  production.  It 
means,  he  said,  the  production  of  limited 
quantities. 

Now.  of  course,  the  Atlas  U  In  serial  pro- 
duction In  that  kind  of  sense,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  committee  has  visited  the 
producUon  facilities  of  the  Atlas,  has  It  not? 
I  know  that  you  have  been  down  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  at  Huntsvllle. 

In  any  case.  If  you  have  observed  this,  the 
Atlas  missiles  are  moving  through  on  what  I 
would  consider  in  this  way  sertal  produc- 
tion, but  whether  we  are  in  serial  production 
or  not  doesnt  make  much  difference  to  me. 
I  think  in  answer  to  your  question,  sir, 
that  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  In  the  develop- 
ment stage  of  their  missile  and  ours  from 
everything  that  we  can  judge. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Would  you  express  an 
opinion,  either  you  or  General  Twining — I 
know  when  you  express  your  opinion,  it  is 
the  collective  judgment  of  many  others — as 
to  how  long  the  SAC  wUl  be  our  main  re- 
liance so  far  as  retaliatory  action  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Secretary  McElrot.  Well,  in  answering 
this,  I  think  we  should  make  clear  that  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  are  being 


assigned  for  deployment  to  SAC,  so  I  tliink 
your  question  has  to  do  with  SAC  bomben. 
Mr.  McCcMUCACK.  I  am  talking  about  the 
bombers  now. 

General  Twininc.  Well,  1  think  It  wlU  be 
several  years,  certainly  untU  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  the  ICBM's  are  not  only  In  stock- 
pile .out  on  launchers  and  of  proved  depend- 
ablUty.  Then  it  wUl  be  a  combination  of 
the  two.  The  bombers  'will  stay  as  the  mis- 
sUes  c<»ne  In.  Even  thovigh  the  ICBM's  may 
be  perfect,  we  stlU  want  the  capability  from 
the  manned  bombers,  for  I  would  say  10  ot 
16  years,  but  not  just  the  bomber.  It  wlU  be 
the  missile  too.  a  combination  of  both  But 
SAC  WlU  still  be  the  unit,  as  the  Secretary 
said,  that  is  the  deterrent  force  for  the 
country.  It  wiU  always  maintain  the  deter- 
rent, with  a  comblnaUon  later  on  of  lx)th 
the  missile  and  the  airman. 

Mr.  McCoxmack.  Is  it  fair  to  assiune  tliat 
there  might  be  discoveries  tlu-ough  tests  and 
a  satisfactory  bomber  might  be  used  more 
effectively  than  now;  whether  there  might 
be  a  capacity  to  project  a  weapon  a  longer 
distance  than  they  can  now  toward  the 
target? 

General   Twining.  The  Ho\md   Dog  Is   an 
example   of   that.     I  am   thinking  of  that 
when  I  say  the  bomber  will  stay  with  us 
10  to   15  years.     The  bomber  can   carry  a 
great   load   of   nuclear   power   and   pinpoint 
targets,  and  you  will  need  that  capability. 
Mr.  McCormack.  The  greater  the  Increase 
in  the  mileage  from  the   target,  the  more 
effective  the  bomber  wiU  be  in  the  future? 
General  Twining.  It  can  stand  off  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  a  target,  keep  out  of  a  heav- 
ily defended  area,  and  launch  a  missile  from 
a  bomber. 

Mr.   McCormack.  Is   it    reasonable    to   as- 
sume there  is  a  capability  of  500  miles? 

General  Twining.  Definitely.     We  are  en- 
couraged on  that. 

Mr.   McCormack.  Mr.   Secretary,    you   s-tid 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  danger  from  the 
Russian  conspiracy  is  about  the  same-    -I 
think  they  intend  to  destroy  us  if  they  can 
one  way  or  another." 

You  remember  you  said  that  in  the  in- 
terview with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Secretary  McElrot.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCormack.  That  is  still  your  opinion 
today? 

Secretary    McElrot.  It    is   my    belief. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Have  the  events  of  the 
past  week,  the  visit  of  the  representolive 
of  a  friendly  ally  of  ours,  caused  you  to 
change  your  opinion? 

Secretary  McElrot.  If  anything.  It  has 
reaffirmed  my  opinion. 

Mr.   McCormack.  Just  one  more  field. 

Is  there  any  consideration  being  given 
to  the  estebllshment  of  one  agency  in  the 
field  of  outer  space  to  teke  over  mUltary 
and  civilian  research  and  development? 

Secretary  McElrot.  There  Is  nothing  cur- 
rent In  that  direction.  It  is  our  belief  .n 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  agency 
that  has  been  set  up,  and  the  Space  Council 
which  has  been  set  up  to  give  common 
direction  to  the  overall  program  can  best 
do  Its  work  along  with  the  military  as  car- 
rying a  portion  of  this  responsibility. 

We  think  that  it  would  be  a  quite  doubt- 
ful thing  for  the  mlUtary  use  of  space  to 
be    assigned    outside    of    the    mUltary    for 

development,   with   all    that  could   mean 

not  necessarily  would  mean,  but  all  tliat  it 
could  mean,  of  difference  in  point  of  view 
on  the  part  of  the  mUltary  and  of  the  other 
agency  as  to  the  Importence  militarily  of 
certain  use  of  outer  space. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  you  have  used  very 
guarded  language,  which  I  understend.  I 
think. 

In  other  words,  you  think  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  if  military  research  and  de- 
velopment   was    to    be    transferred    to    an 
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agency  embracing  both  military  research 
and  development  and  civilian? 

Secretary  McElsot.  I  think  the  present 
setup  Is  a  good  setup  and  will  be  workable. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Well,  there  are  many 
twilight  zones  on  some  of  those  questions,  I 
would  Judge? 

Secretary  McElrot.  Tes,  there  are,  but  I 
don't  see  why  we  can't  work  this  out  as  rea- 
sonable men  working  together,  and  In  the 
aeronautical  field.  Mr.  McCormack,  when 
NACA  was  the  agency,  the  Department  of 
Defense  really  had  no  problem  In  working 
out  the  division  of  functions  as  between  the 
two  groups. 

Mr.  McCormack.  But  the  powers  of  the  two 
are  different  now.  You  have  more  power  in 
NASA  than  In  NACA.  They  are  more  com- 
petitive. 

Secretary  McElrot.  They  have  somewhat 
more  power,  but  I  think  the  legislation  was 
very  well  written  to  reserve  to  the  military 
the  military  use  of  space. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  take  the  twilight 
zone,  don't  you  think  the  doubt  should  be 
resolved  In  the  world  of  today  on  the  side  of 
the  military? 


Secretary  McElrot.  I  think  I  would  prefer 
to  say.  Mr.  McCormack,  that  the  President, 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Space  Council 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Secretary  McElrot.  I  know  you  were.  sir.  I 
think  It  was  a  wise  conclusion  that  any 
doubts  that  there  are  as  to  JuriEdictlon 
should  be  resolvable  at  the  highest  execu- 
tive level  through  the  Space  Council,  of 
course,  which  is  chair maned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  McCormack.  We  put  language  in  our 
bill  that  the  Congress  further  declares  that 
such  activities  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
and  directed  by  a  civilian  agency  exercislni? 
control  over  aeronautical  space  activities 
sponsored  by  the  United  States,  except  that 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  development  of  weapons  systems,  mili- 
tary operations,  or  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and,  in  brackets,  making  it  stronger. 
Including  the  research  and  development  to 
make  effective  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  and  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  that  determination  as  to  which  such 
agency  has  responsibility  for  and  direction 


of  such  activity  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  conformity  with  section  201(e). 

That  Is  pretty  strong  language  there,  and 
we  made  It  Just  as  strong  as  we  could.  In 
other  words,  if  there  is  a  situation  that  de- 
velops In  the  world  of  today — tomorrow  It 
might  be  different,  but  in  the  world  of  to- 
day we  have  to  consider  these  things.  What 
might  be  military  today  may  not  be  in  a 
peaceful  world,  we  recognize  that,  but  In  case 
there  is  any  attempt  to  transfer  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
country  In  the  military  field,  are  you  pr'i- 
pared  to  fight  for  the  retention  by  the  mili- 
tary of  those  thingb  you  consider  to  be  es- 
sential for  our  preservation? 

Secretary  McElrot.  Without  any  hesita- 
tion, and  I  think  on  the  other  side  that  I  am 
unlikely  to  need  to  fight,  because  the  man 
who  is  the  head  of  NASA  is  a  man  who  Is.  I 
think,  a  very  reasonable  man  and  a  very  good 
man.  I  think  the  point  was  excellent,  and 
I  don't  anticipate  any  problem  at  all  In 
working  these  out  with  Mr.  Lanham.  But 
If  for  some  reason  or  other  there  Is  an  honrst 
dlff-rence  bstween  him  and  me.  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  quite  prepared  to  fight,  yea. 

The  Chauman.  Mr.  Fulton. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlesday,  Makcii  17,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

•nie  Reverend  Father  Patrick  J.  Nagle, 
Sacred  Heart  Church.  Washington.  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  an  age  such  as  ours,  so  agitated,  so 
afflicted,  so  affrighted,  it  seems  right, 
just  and  meet  that  we  humbly  beg  St. 
Patrick,  on  this  his  Feast  Day,  to  Inter- 
cede for  us  with  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  for  peace  of  heart,  mind, 
and  soul. 

St.  Patrick  lived  in  a  time  a  little  like 
our  own — a  time  when  Attila,  the 
Scourge  of  God.  threatened  to  destroy 
the  then  known  Western  World,  Per- 
haps it  was  because  of  Attila  that  St. 
Patrick  prayed  as  we  can  also: 
"Christ  with  me ;  I 

Christ  before  me,  Christ  behind  njie: 

Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  ine; 

Christ  on  ray  right.  Christ  on  ntty  left; 

Christ  on  the  fort;  Christ  in  the  char- 
iot's seat ; 

Christ  in  the  poop. 

Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  m^  who 
thinks  of  me;  > 

Christ  In  every  eye  that  sees  me; 

Christ  in  every  ear  that  hears  mer 

This  was  the  final  prayer,  so  tO  speak, 
of  the  man  who  challenged  a  gre|at  cul- 
ture, and  brought  to  a  nation  ttiat  has 
never  been  entirely  conquered  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  all  alone  by  Gods  holy 
grace.  I 

Through  the  intercession  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  all  the  saints,  as  weu  as  all 
good  God-fooring  people,  may  Go^  grant 
us  peace  in  this,  our  troubled  time^.  This 
great  grace  we  ask:  In  the  namej  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1776.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
rs.  1958.  entitled  "An  act  to  provldle  for  a 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Reeources  Re- 
view Commlaslon.  and  (or  other  purpoaea." 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE  ' 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  mftke  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

|RoU  No.   16] 

Alford  Gallagber  Polk 

Harden  Gathings  Porter 

Barrett  Glenn  Powell 

Bowles  Granahan  Prokop 

Brademas  Grlfflths  Reece,  Tenn. 

Byrne,  Pa.  Hall  Rivers,  Alaska 

Carter  Hardy  Rivers,  8.C. 

Chelf  Healer  Roatenkowskl 

Clark  Hoimeid  Boiisli 

Curtln  King,  Utah  Simpson.  Pa. 

Delaney  Lafore  Spence 

Derwlnskl  McOlnley  Taylor 

Dlsga  Macdonald  Thompson,  La. 

Dom.NT.  Martin  Thompson,  N.J. 

Durham  Miller,  NT.  Toll 

Felshan  Moeller  Weaver 

Forand  Nix  WtUia 

Frazler  Phllbln 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  himdred  and 
seventy-seven  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names.   A  quorum  is  present 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Cahill]  for  1  minute. 


and  Halsey.  aivd  flew  with  Rickeibacker 
and  Arnold. 

In  music  they  gave  us  Victor  Herbert 
and  George  M.  Cohan;  in  sports.  Gene 
Tunney.  Connie  Mack,  and  Ron  Delaney; 
in  business.  Collier,  Cudahy,  and  O'Sulli- 
van;  in  the  religious  life,  Spellman. 
Cushing,  and  O'Hara. 

Besides  using  their  muscle  and  sinew 
to  build  our  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels, 
they  supplied  the  imagination,  skill,  smd 
courage  that  brought  America  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  immigrants  of  the  eighties  who 
came  seeking  freedom  and  opportunity, 
with  their  only  possessions  in  the  form 
of  flaming  faith,  eternal  hc^)e,  and  un- 
conquerable courage,  fathered  the  law- 
makers, scientists,  poets,  and  teachers  of 
the  20th  century.  The  love  of  God  and 
country,  brought  f rMn  the  Ould  Sod,  has 
grown  stronger  in  the  fertile  soil  of  a  free 
America,  and  today  the  Irish  lead  the 
way  against  any  atheistic  philosophy  by 
whatever  name  it  trades,  which  seeks  to 
destroy  man's  faith  and  freedom. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  good  for  all  of  us 
to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Etey,  for  in 
noting  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Irish,  we  are  reminded  of  the  true  great- 
ness of  America,  still  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  truly  the  "land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  all 
of  America  celebrates  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Prom  Key  West  to  Point  Barrow,  from 
Point  Loma  to  West  Quoddy  Head,  a 
tinge  of  green  colors  our  land.  It  can 
be  seen  in  Chinatown  and  Harlem,  Dal- 
las and  New  Orleans,  Denver  and  St. 
Paul,  as  veil  as  in  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  New  York.  For  today,  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  origin  or  creed,  pay 
their  friendly  respects  to  the  Irish  by 
wearing  the  emerald  green. 

This  friendship  and  respect  for  the 
Irish  results  from  a  recognition  of  the 
great  contribution  of  Irish  Americans  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  These  ac- 
complishments are  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  the  number  of  Irish  names  on 
the  roster  of  this  honorable  House — 
illustrating  the  affection,  confidence, 
and  trust  of  the  people  of  America  in  the 
sons  of  Erin. 

As  in  Government,  so  we  find  the  Irish 
well  represented  in  every  chapter  of  the 
story  of  America.  From  the  beginning 
of  our  country  the  Irish  have  played  an 
important  role  in  evM-y  war — they  gave 
Washington  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Per- 
shing the  Fighting  69th.  They  walked 
with  both  Grant  and  Lee,  rode  the  tanks 
with  Patton,  sailed  with  Barry,  Dewey, 


PERMISSION   TO   SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  sit  during  general 
debate  in  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BLESSINGS   UPON  IRELAND   AND 
THE   IRISH 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ireland 
and  Israel,  and  their  people,  are  as  close 
together  in  fate  and  faith  and  fortitude 
as  they  are  in  the  alphabet. 

Each  of  the  two  countries,  small  geo- 
giaphically  and  in  populaticm,  and  weak 
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In  all  the  elements  of  political  and  mili- 
tary power,  at  least  through  most  of  the 
world's  history,  has  exercised  a  tremen- 
dous effect  on  the  world  at  large  through 
the  power  of  heroic  faith  and  stalwart 
endurance.  Each  country,  too,  has 
scattered  through  the  world  its  sons 
and  daughters,  who  with  varied  genius. 
have  taught  and  led  and  built  and 
charmed  the  world.  The  Harp  of  David 
and  the  Harp  of  Tara  are  not  so  far 
apart.  The  Roman  Patrlclus  and  He- 
brew Michael  are  as  close  akin  as  Pat 
and  Mike. 

As  I  have  said  on  each  St.  Patrick's 
day  since  I  arrived  here,  the  difference 
is  only  in  spelling.  The  Sons  of  Erin 
and  the  Sons  of  Aaron  are  brothers, 
Ood's  children  working  His  will. 

On  this  gieat  day,  I  know  that  free- 
dom-loving people  all  over  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  America,  are  turning 
with  warm  hearts  and  glowing  eyes  to- 
ward the  dear  land  of  Ireland,  and  her 
children  evenrwhere.  With  Ireland,  and 
with  the  worldwide  Irish,  we  pay  honor 
today  to  that  courageous  and  devoted 
man,  St.  Patrick.  Apostle  and  Bishop  of 
Ireland.  May  his  followers  be  animated 
forever  by  his  spirit  of  fierce  anger 
against  all  injustices  and  oppression,  of 
personal  humility  joined  with  stubborn 
insistance  upon  the  right  and  the  truth, 
and  of  unselfish,  wide-spreading  love. 
In  this  blessing,  bestowed  upon  the  Irish, 
all  the  world  will  be  likewise  blessed. 

It  la,  Indeed,  good  to  note  that  today 
people  of  all  faiths  and  origins  Join  to- 
gether in  words  of  tribute  and  prayer. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  editorial  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  is  recognized  and  cele- 
brated by  people  of  good  will  everywhere. 
All  the  things  that  I  might  say  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Irish 
is  embodied  in  an  editorial  in  the  Irish 
Echo  and  I  am,  for  that  purpose,  insert- 
ing it  in  this  Record  for  all  to  read: 

Bt.  Patrick's  Dat  a  Tributk  r<»  Saint's  Gift 

TO   IRXLAND 

It  1»  difficult  to  realize  what  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  would  do  without  a  St.  Patrick's 
Day  commemoration  which  has  come  to  mean 
so  much  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
prestige.  The  racial  and  national  slgnifl- 
cftnce  of  Ireland  has  for  several  hundred 
years  depended  to  an  exceedingly  large  ex- 
tent on  the  religious  truths  which  St.  Pat- 
rick brought  to  its  people  and  propagated 
among  them.  It  was  the  adherence  of  the 
Irish  to  the  Gospel  verities  which  St.  Patrick 
preached  that  caused  their  enemy  to  inflict 
his  fiercest  persecutions  on  them  from  the 
Tudor  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasties.  In  spite 
of  all  the  enemy's  machinations,  however, 
to  wipe  out  the  religion  which  their  National 
Apostle  had  spread  among  them,  the  Irish 
people  clung  with  unflinching  zeal  to  It. 
Every  generation  in  Ireland  has  regarded  It 
as  Ite  faith  bequeathed  by  Its  fathers.  That 
is  one  principal  reason  why  St.  Patrick's  Day 


Is  so  intensely  and  honestly  honored  by  the 
Irish  at  home  and  abroad.  It  recalls  to  them 
other  times  and  other  men  valiantly  uphold- 
In  the  precious  treasures  of  faith  and 
fatherland. 

The  dissemination  throughout  the  world 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  life  by  Irish 
evangelists,  which  they  garnered  from  St. 
Patrick's  missionary  labors  among  their  na- 
tive kindred,  is  the  underlying  reason  why 
St.  Patrick's  Day  is  so  universally  observed. 
There  Is  hardly  any  part  of  tlie  world  where 
the  day  is  not  celebrated  In  some  form  or 
other.  Surely  an  extraordinary  recognition  of 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Ireland.  And  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  th«  Irish  exile  Is 
very  predominant  among  the  Inhabitants  the 
atmosphere  of  Ireland  is  Injected  into  the 
celebration,  as  in  New  York,  lor  instance. 

"Now  they  come  with  flfe  and  drum. 
And  their  banners  raised  for  Ireland. 
The  young,  the  old,  the  bruve,  the  bold 
All  who  have  love  for  their  emerald  sire- 
land." 

To  apply  the  words  of  the  psalmist  to  the 
17th  of  March,  we  who  are  ol  the  Irish  race 
may  truthfully  say:  "This  is  a  day  that  the 
Lord  hath  made,  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad 
therein." 

With  all  oiu-  hearts,  with  all  the  fervor 
of  our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  faith 
which  St.  Patrick  enunciated,  let  us.  on  his 
anniversary  day,  praise  him  as  he  deserves 
to  be  praised. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  pause  on  this 
memorable  day,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  to  pay 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Ireland,  one  who  symbolizes  all  that 
is  good  and  noble  in  the  minds  and  lives 
of  all  persons,  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

May  I  make  the  obsenation  at  this 
time  that  if  we  had  more  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  crusading  spii-it  of  St.  Pat- 
rick in  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
who  want  to  be  free  under  their  own 
laws,  we  would  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  we  are,  affirmatively  fighting 
evil  as  Patrick  did  in  his  day  by  fighting 
for  God's  Justice  and  righteousness. 

St.  Patrick  is  linked  so  much  to  us,  as 
Americans,  and  we  hold  dear  this  beloved 
Patron  Saint  of  Ireland  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  institution  and 
preservation,  as  well  as  the  faith,  pa- 
triotism, the  courage,  and  the  song  and 
laughter  of  America. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
remember  always  how  St.  Patrick,  in  all 
the  fervor  of  his  deep  and  fiery  faith, 
stood  for  an  affectionate  tolerance, 
rather  than  for  bigotry,  in  spreading 
Christianity  through  pagan  Ireland.  He, 
who  defied  the  Druids  and  the  High  King 
on  Tara  by  kindling  his  Easter  fire  on 
the  great  hill  of  Slane  over  against  Tara, 
at  a  time  when  the  mystic  Druid  law, 
enforced  by  all  the  power  of  the  pagan 
state,  forbade  the  kindling  of  any  fire — 
this  bold  missionary  bishop,  eloquent 
preacher,  and  daring  strategist  was  the 
same  man  who  adapted  the  rule  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  local  cus- 
Uxns  and  traditions;  diplomatically  ap- 
proached tribes  through  their  chiefs  and 


sages,  and  worked  diligently  to  maintain 
and  cherish  all  that  was  not  anti- 
Christian  in  the  traditional  customs  and 
beliefs  of  the  Irish  people.  Por  the 
strength  of  St.  Patrick,  like  the  strength 
of  Ireland  and  America  today,  was  the 
strength  of  all-embracing  charity;  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  people  to  live 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  a  sensitive  respect 
for  each  man's  attachment  to  the  heri- 
tage he  haj;  received  from  his  parents. 

In  his  post  as  Bishop.  St.  Patrick  would 
stand  before  any  king  or  chief  as  an 
equal;  as  philosopher  and  theologian,  he 
would  contend  with  superior  ability  with 
the  learned  Druids;  as  poet,  his  extant 
composition,  known  as  "The  Deer's  Cry, " 
proves  that  he  could  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  any  bard.  But  his  personal 
humility,  and  his  memory  of  his  youth, 
drew  him  closest  to  the  lowest  of  the  low 
among  the  Irish,  the  slaves  and  peasant 
sheepherders.  Pacing  them,  he  could 
speak  feelingly  from  experience  of  days 
and  nights,  months  and  years,  spent  in 
abject  destitution  as  captive  and  slave, 
clad  in  rags  and  bits  of  skins,  hungry  and 
shivering  as  he  sought  some  rocky  shelter 
from  the  rains,  and  from  the  wintry 
winds,  on  the  hills  where  he  was  sent  to 
pasture  the  sheep.  No  pride  of  place  or 
power  ever  colors  even  a  word  or  a  phrase 
of  the  autobiography  the  Saint  has  left 
us  under  the  name  of  his  "Confession," 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  outcries  of 
wrath  and  sorrow  and  moral  feeling  to 
be  found  in  any  literature  is  his  "Letter 
to  Coroticus."  which  springs  directly  out 
of  his  strong  fellow  feeling  for  people 
treated  as  he  had  been  treated  in  his 
youth.  For  when  he  was  a  lad  of  16, 
Patrick  had  been  seized  by  pirates  in  a 
raid  on  his  home  and  carried  off  to  be 
sold  into  slavery  among  the  pagans  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  Now.  years  after- 
ward, when  a  nominally  Christian  chief 
in  Britain  makes  a  similar  bloody  raid  on 
his  Christian  Irish  flock,  the  good  shep- 
herd Patrick  is  doubly  outraged;  in- 
dignant as  he  recalls  the  sufferings  he 
himself  had  suffered  as  a  captive,  and 
his  parents  and  neighbors  in  the  terror 
and  destruction  of  that  long-ago  raid, 
and  still  more  indignant  as  he  thinks  of 
the  goodness  of  these  helpless  people, 
snatched  from  his  charge,  and  of  the  fact 
that  their  attacker  and  oppressor. 
Coroticus,  is  supF>osed  to  be  of  one  faith 
and  Christian  family  with  them.  That 
Patrick  is  thinking  with  particular 
bitterness  of  his  own  youth  appears  in 
the  fact  that  he  reproaches  Coroticus  for 
bringing  shame  upon  him,  as  his  com- 
patriot. 

The  facts  of  St.  Patrick's  life  are  well 
enough  known,  however  scholars  may 
argue  about  the  dates  and  geographic 
localities.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, chronology  was  not  considered  so 
important  as  it  is  nowadays,  and  though 
St.  Patrick  was  careful  to  give  the  loca- 
tions of  many  happenings  of  his  life,  in- 
cluding his  birth,  the  subsequent  chang- 
ing of  place  names  have  quite  obscured 
the  geography  of  the  matter.  We  know 
with  all  definiteness  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  scope  of  his  achievement, 
as  well  as  many  details  of  his  career 
that  are  recounted  in  his  confession.    We 
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know  that  St.  Patrick  loved,  deeply,  and 
from  the  days  of  his  youthful  cai|>tivity, 
the  land  and  people  of  Ireland. 

St.  Patrick,  laying  claim  to  no  deep 
learning,  was  able  to  defeat  the  learned 
in  argimient  by  common  sense,  by  quick 
wit.  by  moral  fervor,  and,  as  he  said,  by 
the  grace  of  God.  Great  himself  iri  many 
qualities,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  that 
was  greater  than  himself,  or  thajn  any 
man.  It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  Irish  people  that  they  sensed  this 
quality  in  him,  this  selfiess  devotion,  and 
that  they  responded  eagerly  and  in  phe- 
nomenal numbers  to  the  magnetism  of 
his  love  of  God.  and  his  love  for  them. 
They  saw  and  recognized  Christ  in  the 
qualities  of  this  man.  His  servant,  and 
were  drawn  to  share  his  loving  ^rvlce 
of  Christ.  But  St.  Patrick  belongs  to 
the  world,  not  to  the  Irish  alone — Ito  the 
worldwide  Catholic  Church,  and  mbre,  to 
all  who  share  the  Christian  heritage  and 
tradition,  as  well  as  to  all.  in  any  faith, 
who  believe  in  and  look  upon  the  service 


of  God  and  the  love  of  man  as  th 
paths  of  virtue  open  to  humanity. 


chief 
His 


is  a  name  to  be  invoked,  not  in  any  na- 
tional or  racial  or  sectarian  pride,  but  in 
humble  api3eal  to  what  is  best  n  the 
nature  of  all  men. 

CENCRAL  IXAVZ  TO  EXTEND  KEMASKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarkp.  and 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  Ido  so. 
without  establishing  a  precedent,  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  rejmarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  subject 
of  St.  Patrick. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque!-t  of  the  gentleman  1  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  visit  of  the  President  of  Ireland 
to  this  country  is  an  nonor  particularly 
heartfelt  by  all  Americans  on  tl|is  St. 
Patricks  Day.  The  American  people  are 
ever-willing  to  greet  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  on  friendly  terms,  fori  of  all 
nations.  Ireland  and  the  United  jstates 
are  linked  in  an  unbreakable  emdtional 
tie.  And  of  all  times  to  honor  thils  rela- 
tionship, St.  Patricks  Day  is  obviously 
the  most  appropriate.  i 

The  destinies  of  Ireland  arJd  the 
United  States  are  linked  in  mapy  re- 
spects, but  especially  in  their  mutual 
emphasis  on  democratic  and  spiritual 
qualities.  Among  all  the  peoples  on 
earth,  the  Americans  and  the  Irish  stand 
out  for  their  jealously  protected  F>Olitical 
and  religious  traditions.  Both  at  one 
time  politically  weak.  Americans  and 
Irishmen,  through  an  intense  display  of 
moral  fiber,  proved  capable  of  challeng- 
ing the  oppression  of  political  t^'ranny 
and  of  obtaining,  through  popular  linsist- 
ance.  a  status  of  national  indepei^dence. 
The  same  element  of  national  greatness 
that  distinguishes  Americans  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world  also  distinguishes 
the  Irish.  We  stand  united  at  defstiny's 
threshold — may  the  tie  that  biifds  us 
never  be  severed.  i 

In  a  world  in  which  so  little  emdtional 
unity  exists,  it  Is  encouraging  to  witness 
such  an  Intercontintental  relationship  as 
this.     What  is  its  basis?    The  answer  is 


vital,  because  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  human  race  hinges  thereon. 

I  propose  the  possibility — more  than 
that:  the  probability— that  the  Irish 
and  Americans  nations  coexist  on  such 
friendly  terms  as  the  result  of  their  mu- 
tually devout  respect  for  spiritual  values. 
It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  St.  Patrick, 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  is  honored  in 
this  land  to  the  extent  that  he  is.  Amer- 
icans know  of  his  history,  and  honor  his 
name  with  no  less  reverence  than  the 
people  of  his  own  land.  The  reason  is 
self-evident,  for  the  story  of  St.  Patrick 
is  inspirational.  Carried  into  Ireland 
as  a  slave  while  only  in  his  teens,  this 
saintly  man  reacted  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner.  Instead  of  rancor  for  his 
slavemaster  and  the  land  of  his  captiv- 
ity, St.  Patrick,  through  conversion  to 
Christian  idealism,  came  to  hold  but  one 
hope:  the  spread  of  Christianity  to  Ire- 
land. To  this  end  he  devoted  himself 
throughout  his  life,  and  with  a  success 
seldom  witnessed  on  this  earth,  pre- 
viously or  since. 

The  task  was  not  easy,  for  nothing  is 
so  difficult  as  bringing  a  new  faith  to 
a  people.  No  fewer  than  12  times  were 
St.  Patrick  and  his  companions  seized 
by  the  pagan  enemy,  and  carried  off  as 
captives.  On  one  occasion  in  particular, 
St.  Patrick  was  loaded  with  chains  and 
his  death  decreed.  It  is  on  account  of 
these  hardships  which  he  endured  for 
the  faith  that  he  is  honored  as  a  martyr. 
But  from  all  his  trials  and  sufferings  St. 
Patrick  was  liberated  by  a  benign  provi- 
dence and  ultimately  lived  to  see  all  of 
Ireland  lit  up  with  the  brightest  rays  of 
divine  faith,  making  the  land  famous  for 
its  seats  of  piety  and  learning. 

Americans,  with  their  own  highly- 
revered  spiritual  traditions,  honor  the 
name  of  this  man — this  Irish  saint — 
With  a  sense  of  understandable  humility. 
His  story  is  symbolic  of  Christian  good 
works  and  good  will.  So  long  as  we  in 
this  country  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
continue  to  revere  such  traditions,  our 
international  unity  is  assured. 

All  Americans  are  honored  to  have  the 
President  of  Ireland  observe  the  great 
day  in  our  midst.  It  is  our  hope  that  he 
will  enjoy  his  stay  here  and  will  feel  as 
welcomed  as  do  Americans  of  all  races 
and  creeds  when  they  visit  his  lovely 
country. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  the  United  States  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Irish  who  have,  since 
colonial  days,  worked  to  build  the  Nation 
and  fought  to  preserve  it.  St.  Patrick's 
Day  is  the  annual  occasion  on  which  it 
is  fitting  for  every  American  to  give  ex- 
pression, in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick, 
bishop  and  apostle  and  patron  of  Ire- 
land, to  this  gratitude  and  to  the  affec- 
tion the  Irish  have  earned  from  us  all. 
The  thought  of  the  Irish  in  America 
brings  to  mind  the  songs  of  Thomas 
Moore  and  George  M.  Cohan,  the  lyric 
voice  of  John  McCormick  as  presei"ved 
to  us  in  records,  the  comic  tales  and  wit- 
ticisms that  the  Irish  t3T?ically  make  at 
their  own  expense.  The  Irish  laughter 
and  the  Irish  courage  go  together,  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  Irish  to  laugh  in 
the  fflwje  of  danger.  In  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  the  ranks  of  the  Continental 
Armies  were  swelled  by  an  extraordinary 


number  of  bearers  of  Irish  names,  the 
Irish  won  for  themselves  a  reputation 
for  their  splendid  fighting  qualities.  In 
the  Civil  War,  the  Irish  poured  out  their 
blood  on  many  a  famous  field,  some  fight- 
ing for  the  Union,  some  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. Even  when  Irish  met  Irish,  their 
rival  green  flags  waving  proudly  over 
them,  there  was  no  relaxation,  but  rather 
an  intensification  of  their  dash  and  fe- 
rocity. Every  war  since  then  has  added 
to  the  glory  of  the  Irish  as  fighters  for 
America.  Every  list  of  fighting  men,  of 
officers,  of  men  awarded  promotions  for 
skill  and  excellence  or  decorations  for 
extraordinary  heroism,  has  been  musical 
with  Irish  names.  When  the  United 
States  had  been  in  World  War  n  but  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  for  example,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  being 
asked  to  compile  a  list  of  Navy  and  War 
Department  citations  and  awards  for 
bravery  to  persons  whose  names  sug- 
gested Irish  ancestry,  came  up  at  once 
with  a  list  of  22  names.  The  Navy  De- 
partment, it  developed,  had  awarded 
these  honors  to  men  of  Irish  names: 

Distinguished  Service  Medal:  Capt 
Robert  B.  Carney.  U.S.  Navy. 

Silver  Star  Medal:  Comdr.  Francis  J. 
Firth,  U.S.  Navy — Firth  seems  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  name,  but  two  people  of  that  name 
are  in  the  Dublin  telephone  directory  to- 
day; 2d  Lt.  Donald  C.  McGee,  Air  Corps; 
Edmund  E.  McGuire,  chief  fire  control- 
man,  U.S.  Navy;  Joseph  O'Savage.  boat- 
swain's mate.  2d  class.  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

Navy  Cross:  Lt.  Wilmer  E.  Gallaher, 
U.S.  Navy;  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  R.  McCarthy. 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  Lt.  Cmdr.  Clarence 
W.  McClusky,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy;  Ensign 
Frank  Woodrow  CFlaherty,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve;  Lt.  (j.g.)  Daniel  Crysdale 
Sheedy,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Air  Medal:  Lt.  (j.g.)  William  T. 
O'Dowd.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

The  War  Department  had  awarded 
these : 

Silver  Star:  Homer  D.  McGettigan, 
technician  grade  IV.  Infantry;  Cleo 
Quinn.  corporal.  Corps  of  Engineers; 
Sgt.  George  Ryan.  Jr. 

Distingtiished  Flying  Cross:  George  F. 
Callahan,  first  lieutenant.  Air  Corps; 
Wilbert  H.  Grogan.  sergeant.  Air  Corps; 
John  D.  Sullivan,  Air  Corps. 

Air  Medal:  Sgt.  Jack  F.  Delaney; 
James  S.  Doherty,  sergeant.  Air  Corps; 
Robert  L.  Morrissey,  lieutenant  colonel. 
Air  Corps;  Capt.  Carey  L.  O'Bryan,  and 
Frederick  D.  G'Riley,  Jr.,  first  lieutenant. 
Air  Corps. 

All  the  awards  listed  were  granted 
within  a  6-month  period,  and  eight  of 
them  within  the  month  of  March  1943 
alone.  And  the  list  was  prepared  on 
March  12.  1943.  Can  you  imagine  what 
it  would  be  like  to  sit  through  a 
reading  of  the  Irish  names  in  a  calendar 
of  awards  since  that  time.  We  know 
the  list  is  rich  and  resounding  with 
names  like  Murphy  and  Kelly  and  Flan- 
nigan  and  O'Rourke.  Loughlin  and  Dris- 
coll  and  Shea.  Heroism  is  a  virtue  for 
which  there  can  be  no  reward  but  recog- 
nition and  emulation.  Let  us  recognize 
the  brave  record  left  by  these  Irish  de- 
fenders of  our  Nation,  and  strive  to  emu- 
late it. 
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Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
m^Lse  of  St.  Patrick.  Disregarding 
party,  creed,  and  race,  let  us  do  honor 
today  to  the  great  good  man  who  spent 
his  life  in  brave  and  energetic  service  to 
God.  and  in  loving  care  for  the  barbarian 
people  who  had  been  his  enslavers  and 
oppressors.  For  though  the  precise  date 
and  place  of  St.  Patrick's  birth  is  not 
known,  we  do  know  that  in  his  16th  year 
he  was  taken  captive  in  a  piratical  raid, 
carried  off  from  his  homeland,  and  sold 
into  slavery  in  Ireland.  There  he  was 
made  to  work  as  a  herdboy  for  6  years 
or  more,  living  in  the  most  miserable 
conditions,  ill-fed,  suffering  from  the 
winter  cold,  against  which  he  was  pro- 
tected only  by  such  scraps  of  clothing 
and  inadequate  shelter  as  he  could  find. 
Making  his  escape,  he  worked  his  passage 
to  Gaul,  and  then,  after  much  wandering. 
was  able  to  make  his  way  home.  But  he 
could  not  forget  the  poverty,  the  igno 


hardship,  suffering,  and  siicrifices  they 
are  willing  to  make  in  fulfillment  of 
that  love  is  legendary  in  the  world's 
history. 

The  second  great  love  of  the  Irish  is 
their  love  for  religion,  for  the  things  of 
the  soul  and  the  spirit.  In  these  times, 
of  exaggerated  commercial  materialism 
and  unhappy  demonstration  of  suffocat- 
ing selfish  self-interest  our  imitation  of 
the  Irish  devotion  to  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  as  against  the  material,  could  be 
the  sustaining  strength  necessary  to 
survival  against  an  ungodly  enemy 


have  meant  less  to  people  than  it  does 
today,  and  the  only  date  we  can  be  any- 
thing like  sure  of  is  the  date  of  his  death. 
March  17.  493 — and  some  historians  give 
dates  as  much  as  30  years  off  from  that. 
But  we  do  know  the  facts  of  his  life,  as 
narrated  in  his  autobiography,  and  his 
humility  and  piety,  courage  and  vigor, 
as  they  appear  in  the  manner  of  his  nar- 
ration. 

The  world  knows  well,  and  will  never 
forget,  that  Patrick,  seized  by  pirates  and 
sold  into  slavery  at  the  age  of  16.  served 
a  heathen  Irish  master  as  herd.sman  for 


The  third  great  love  of  the  Irish  is     6  years,  escaped  to  the  Continent,  and. 


their  love  of  learning.  In  oxu*  continuing 
struggle  with  Communist  advances  on  all 
fronts,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
technical  science,  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised indeed  to  imitate  this  special  love 
of  the  Irish. 

The  fourth  great  love  of  the  Irish  is 
that  of  political  freedom.  Thank  the 
good  Lord,  with  the  Irish  descendants 


after  long  wanderings,  returned  to  his 
home.  May  the  world  never  forget,  too. 
how  the  divine  call  came  to  Patrick,  at 
home  and  in  safety,  to  plunge  himself 
again  into  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  pagan  Ireland,  and  to  save  those  very 
people  who  had  been  his  masters. 
Whether  at  Auxerre  or  under  St.  Martin 
at  Tours,  he  studied  for  the  priesthood. 


ranee    the   heathenism   of   the   people    among  us  along  with  all  our  other  good     was  ordained,  and  sent  as  a  missionary 


among  whom  he  had  lived  as  a  slave. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Gaul,  enrolled 
in  a  seminary,  and  prepared  himself  to 
go  among  them  again  as  priest  and 
missionary.  Ordained,  and  commis- 
sioned by  Pope  Celestine  I,  as  missionary 
to  the  heathens  of  Ireland,  he  was  about 
to  set  out  when  word  was  received  that 
PaUadius,  first  bishop  of  Ireland,  had 
died.  Patrick  was  then  consecrated 
bishop  of  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  un- 
dertake his  mighty  task,  armed  with  full 
authority  to  act  on  his  own  initiative. 
This  gave  scope  to  St.  Patrick's  daring, 
energy,  diplomatic  adroitness,  and  warm- 
hearted affection  for  the  people.  With 
the  dramatic  suddenness  of  the  Easter 
beacon-fire  he  lighted  on  the  hill  of 
Slane.  opposite  Tara.  in  defiance  of  the 
edict  of  king  and  druids,  the  fire  of  faith 
kindled  by  St.  Patrick's  preaching  and 
example  lighted  up  the  whole  of  Ireland 
with  a  glow  of  faith  that  has  lasted  in 
full  strength  into  our  own  time,  15  cen- 
turies later.  The  world  is  the  better  that 
the  Irish  people,  taught  by  St.  Patrick, 
have  imitated  his  example  and  followed 
his  precepts.  All  honor  to  St.  Patrick, 
therefore,  and  to  his  children,  on  his 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  remembrance  and  testimony  of 
the  Christian  work  of  St.  Patrick  among 
the  Irish  people  in  devotion  to  the  Lord 
and  the  glories  of  Ireland,  herself. 

The  Christian  work  and  triumph  of 
St.  Patrick  among  the  Irish  people  has 
been  already  explained  and  expressed 
here  much  better  than  I  could  hope  to 
reveal  it  and  I  will  not  burden  you  with 
repititous  recital.  Rather,  I  would  dwell. 
in  these  days  of  world  danger  and  in- 
security, on  the  strength  of  the  Irish 
character  as  developed  from  the  faith 
implanted  In  them  and  nourished  by 
the  teaching  and  example  of  their  re- 
nowned patron  saint. 

That  faith,  and  the  five  great  lovea 
of  the  Irish  people  emanating  from  it 
could,  by  imitation,  well  sustain  us  and 
the  free  world  in  these  times  of  bar- 
barous Communist  challenge. 

The  first  great  love  of  the  Irish  la 
their  intense  love  of  country  and  the 


American  people  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe,  we  are  still  intensely  devoted 
to  and  united  in  our  determination,  un- 
der God.  to  fight  to  the  end  to  preserve 
that  freedom  for  ourselves  and  the  free 
world. 

The  fifth  great  love  of  the  Irish  people 
is  that  of  poetry  and  song,  and  that  is 
why.  to  them,  the  harp  is  the  symbol  of 
all  the  fine  things  the  human  heart  as- 
pires to.  In  these  days  of  uncertainty, 
unhappy  outlook,  discouraging  burdens, 
and  even  wise  fear,  it  would  add  to  our 
spirit,  if,  fortified  with  knowledge  we  are 
pursuing  God's  cause,  we  firmly  resolve 
to  endure  every  required  sacrifice,  with 
the  song  of  heaven  in  our  hearts  and  a 
toast  on  our  lips  to  the  persevering  faith 
of  the  Irish. 

In  imitating  the  great  loves  of  the  Irish 
we  can  pray  that  the  good  St.  Patrick  will 
intervene  for  us  with  the  good  Lord  and 
ask  Him  to  bless  our  American  destiny 
with  success  and  triumph  over  every  evil 
force. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  St. 
Patrick  is  loved  and  admired  the  world 
over,  but  most  of  all,  I  think,  by  three 
nations:  Ireland,  whose  apostle  and  pa- 
tron saint  he  is;  America,  where  his  fame 
and  glory  have  been  growing  since  Revo- 
lutionary times;  and  Poland,  where  his 
stalwart  faith  and  courage,  his  lifelong 
warfare  on  behalf  of  the  enslaved  and 
oppressed,  seem  to  cry  out  for  love  and 
admiration  and  emulation.  Some  seem 
to  think  we  do  not  know  much  about 
St.  Patrick,  just  because  we  do  not  know 
the  precise  time  and  place  of  his  birth, 
and  are  a  little  less  than  sure  of  the  date 
of  his  death.  But  time  and  place,  chron- 
ology and  geography,  are  not  the  prime 
essentials  of  a  man.  What  we  need  to 
know  of  St.  Patrick  is  precisely  what 
we  do  know,  with  the  ringing  clarity  of 
a  trumpet  call.  For  we  have  from  St. 
Patrick  what  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  saints,  his  own  words 
of  exhortation  and  remonstrance,  words 
In  which  his  character  appears  plainly 
and  even  the  tone  of  his  voice  seems  to 
come  through,  and  even  an  account  of 
his  life  in  his  own  words.  Back  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  St. 
Patrick  lived  and  wrote,  time  seems  to 


to  Ireland,  in  accordance  with  his  call 
and  desire.  With  his  burning  love  for 
God,  and  his  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  he  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  the  task  of 
bringing  his  beloved  people  to  the  foot 
of  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  this  task,  he 
succeeded  so  completely  that  today,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  patriotism  of 
Ireland,  and  the  catholicity  of  Ireland, 
are  alike  personified  and  typified  in  the 
well-beloved  figure  of  St.  Patrick. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  today  pays  tribute  and  homage  to 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland.  St.  Patrick. 
While  St.  Patrick  was  a  son  of  Ireland. 
f)eople  of  good  will  of  all  ethnic  back- 
grounds join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  son  of  God.  Even  though  my  own 
heritage  finds  its  roots  in  my  grand- 
parents who  migrated  from  Poland.  I 
join  m  paying  tribute  today  to  St.  Pat- 
rick, and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  striking  parallel  be- 
tween the  struggle  for  freedom  by  the 
Irish  and  the  similar  struggle  for  free- 
dom by  my  own  ancestors,  the  Poles. 

This  day  honors  St.  Patrick,  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death.  March  17.  493.  St.  Patrick's 
Day  has  long  been  celebrated  by  Chris- 
tian and  freedom-loving  people,  not  only 
in  Ireland  but  throughout  the  world. 
Since  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States.  Americans  have  commemorated 
the  ascension  of  this  great  servant  of 
God  from  his  calling  here  on  earth. 

The  life  and  accomplishments  of  St. 
Patrick  exemplify  the  great  human 
struggle  to  surmount  oppression  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  work 
of  God.  As  a  youth  St.  Patrick  was  cap- 
tured, sold  as  a  slave,  and  held  in  bond- 
age for  6  years.  After  escaping  he  en- 
tered a  monastery  and  began  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  divinely  inspired  mission. 
During  his  life  of  preaching,  teaching, 
building  churches,  organizing  parishes, 
and  performing  miracles,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  12  times  and  was  once  loaded 
with  chains  and  condemned  to  die. 

In  our  time  when  much  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  enslaved  by  Communist 
totalitarianism,  the  Christians  of  the 
free  world  help  to  keep  alive  the  hopes 
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of  their  oppressed  brethren  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  for  the  restoration  of  re- 
ligious liberty  and  national  independ- 
ence. On  hallowed  days  such  as  this, 
when  free  nations  are  especially  thank- 
ful for  their  liberties  and  subjugated 
people  are  denied  their  rights  to  human 
dignity,  we  are  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  parallel  struggle  of  the  now  inde- 
pendent Irish  nation  and  downtrodden 
nations  like  Poland  for  religious  free- 
dom and  national  independence. 

Both  the  Iri-'h  and  the  Poles  are  right- 
fully proud  of  their  ancestry.  Neither 
would  be  worthy  of  their  heritage  if  they 
were  not.  E^'ery  people  should  preserve 
those  memories  which  are  peculiar  to 
them  and  commemorate  those  events 
which  have  molded  their  heritage.  It 
is  as  right  for  us  to  emulate  our  historic 
virtues  as  it  is  for  us  to  criticize  and 
overcome  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Both  Poland  and  Ireland  are  among 
the  greatest  daughters  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Under  British  domination,  the 
Irish  people  suffered  the  supression  of 
their  rights  to  freedom  of  worship.  In 
Poland  the  persecution  of  the  church  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Communists 
since  1945,  with  the  intent  of  eventually 
uprooting  all  religious  faiths  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Both  Ireland  and  Poland  have  long 
and  invincible  traditions  of  greatness. 
which  cannot  be  extirpated  by  foreign 
conquest.  The  union  of  the  Folirh  and 
Irish  minds  with  Christianity  has  yielded 
marvelous  fruits.  Poland  by  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  large  kingdom, 
forming  an  integral  part  of  Western 
Christendom  and  contributing  to  the 
common  cultural  and  religious  life  of 
Europe.  Ireland,  already  a  rich  culture 
at  St.  Patrick's  birth,  became  an  i-^land 
of  Christian  .saints  and  scholars.  Chris- 
tianity inspired  both  the  Irish  and  the 
Poles  with  a  collective  dynamism,  a  great 
national  purpose,  and  an  inspired  sense 
of  destiny. 

Ireland  endured  exploitation  for  cen- 
turies before  her  fight  for  national  in- 
dependence triumphed  in  1922.  Poland 
has  several  times  undergone  and  is  now 
suffering  the  hardships  of  being  ruled 
by  alien  despotism.  ; 

When  Henry  VIII  withdrew  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  a  program  was  inau- 
gurated to  confiscate  the  estates  of  the 
Irish  noblemen.  As  this  campaign  was 
pursued  more  vigorously.  Englishmen 
who  loaned  money  to  the  Crown  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  subjugating  the 
Irish  were  repaid  with  grants  of  land- 
holdings  in  Ireland.  In  1649  Oliver 
Cromwell  invaded  Ireland  with  a  large 
army  that  was  followed  by  a  horde  of 
fortune  seekers.  The  oppressive  domi- 
nation of  Ireland  by  the  English  land- 
lords, known  as  the  plantation  sy-stem, 
became  solidly  entrenched.  Thereafter 
her  people  were  ruthlessly  exploited, 
starved,  and  decimated. 

Virtually  all  of  Ireland  was  Catholic 
at  this  time.  Catholics  were  not  per- 
mitted to  own  land  or  to  hold  seats  in 
Parliament.  The  Irish  Parliament  could 
not  consider  any  legislation  without  the 
approval  of  the  British  Privy  Council. 
There  emerged  an  orgsinlzatlon  whose 
membership  was  comprised  primarily  of 


the  descendants  of  those  who  followed 
Cromwell,  and  this  group  was  fostered 
and  protected  by  the  British  rulers. 

Throughout  the  period  of  British  nile. 
the  Irish  people  clung  to  their  forbidden 
language,  stoutly  resisted  political  domi- 
nation and  economic  oppression,  and  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  Catholic  faith, 
against  whatever  repression  their  mas- 
ters might  devise.  The  deeply  symboli- 
cal Easter  Rebellion  of  1916,  the  brutal 
methods  used  to  crush  it,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  its  leaders  aroused  in  Ireland  a 
national  spirit  of  revolt  which  had  been 
dormant  but  never  dead  since  the  time 
of  the  great  O  Neill.  Ultimately,  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  was 
victorious  in  Ireland. 

Poland  was  divided  among  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  between  1772  and 
1795.  From  1795  until  1918.  the  Polish 
state  dl.'^app3ared  from  the  m-'p  of 
Europe,  but  the  Polish  Nation,  like  the 
sons  cf  Eire,  remained  alive  and  vigorous. 
The  Poles  never  accepted  the  dismem- 
berment of  their  country  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  fight  for  the  restoration 
of  their  national  independence.  Inside 
Poland  there  were  insurrections  in  1831 
and  1863.  both  of  which  were  suppressed 
v.ith  savage  reprisals.  Many  Poles  took 
refuse  in  exile  during  the  time  when 
Poland  was  yoked  by  foreign  rule.  After 
123  years  of  enormous  effort  and  sacri- 
fice. Poland  was  restored  as  an  inde- 
pendent country  in  1918. 

In  1039  Poland  was  again  partitioned, 
this  time  by  its  totalitarian  neighbors, 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia.  After 
the  German  offensive  was  launched 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  all  of  Poland 
was  occupied  by  the  Nazis,  who  methodi- 
cally proceeded  to  liquidate  a  large  part 
of  the  population  by  massacres,  starva- 
tion, and  extermination  in  concentration 
camps.  Five  million  Poles,  including 
three  million  Jews  perished.  At  the  end 
of  the  war.  there  were  IVi  million 
orphans  in  Poland. 

Like  Ireland.  Poland  was  forced  to 
fisht  for  its  independence.  To  combat 
the  Nazi  reign  of  terror  during  the 
World  War  II  occupation,  the  Poles  or- 
ganized a  powerful  underground  state 
with  secret  courts,  a  secret  administra- 
tive apparatus,  a  secret  press,  secret 
schools,  and  a  brave  partisan  army  which 
grew  to  considerable  strength  and  con- 
ducted guerilla  warfare  against  the  Nazi 
oppressors.  Then,  toward  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Soviet  Union 
drove  the  German  armies  from  Poland 
and  then  aborted  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom and  national  independence  for 
Poland  by  installing  in  power  a  stooge 
government  of  Polish  Communists  loyal 
to  Moscow. 

Now  Poland  is  shackled  by  the  Red 
chains  of  Communist  tyranny.  But 
neither  the  brave  and  fearless  people  of 
Poland  nor  the  conscience  of  the  free 
world  will  rest  until  the  bonds  of  slavery 
are  broken.  The  Polish  people  have 
risen  before.  They  wlU  rise  to  freedom 
again. 

Today  we  honor  the  saint  who  escaped 
from  slavery  and.  armed  only  with  the 
love  of  God.  returned  to  his  former 
masters  and  conquered  them.  We 
honor,  too,  all  people  who  have  main- 


tained their  national  faith  under  alien 
control.  May  all  oppressed  nations  now 
enslaved  by  foreign  dictatorships  soon 
breathe  the  free  air  that  blows  over  the 
Republic  of  Ireland. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  calendar. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ROBERT  V^TESLEY 
COLGLAZIER,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CH.R.  3412) 
to  authorizs  the  appointment  of  Robert 
Wesley  Colglazier,  Jr.,  as  permanent 
brigadier  general  of  the  Regular  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  may  appoint  in  the 
regular  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
Regular  Army,  Robert  Wesley  Colglazier, 
Junior,  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Reserve 
presently  serving  on  active  duty  In  the  grade 
of  major  general. 

(b)  The  person  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall,  while  on  the  active  list,  'le 
charged  against  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  general  officers  on  the 
active  list. 

(c)  The  person  appointed  under  6ubse<» 
tlon  (a)  may  not  be  retired,  other  than  for 
physical  disability,  before  he  becomes  sixty 
years  of  age. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  retire 
the  person  appointed  under  subsection  (a) 
after  he  becomes  sixty  years  of  age.  The 
person  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  retired,  upon  his  request,  after  he  becomes 
sixty  years  of  age. 

(e)  If  the  person  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  retired  under  subsection  (d) 
with  less  than  twenty  years  active  service  as 
a  commission£d  officer,  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  computed  under  formula  num- 
bered 3.  section  1401  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  However,  if  the  person  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  is  retired  after  he  has 
twenty  years  of  active  service  a«  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  as  defined  by  section  3926 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  he  is  entitled 
to  retired  pay  computed  under  formula  C, 
section  3991  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
rank  and  ellgibUity  for  promotion  of  the  per- 
son appointed  under  subsection  (a),  his 
name  shall  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  per- 
manent reconunended  list  fOT  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Regular 
Army  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider v.-as  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT    OP    PHILIP    FERDI- 
NAND LINDEMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3413)  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  Philip 
Ferdinand  Llndeman  as  permanent 
colonel  of  the  Regular  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fi<  it  enaettd  by  th9  ScnuU  and  Houm  of 
Rtprtsentativea  of  tht  Unifd  StttM  of 
America  in  Congres$  aaaemhlcd.   That    (•) 
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notwithstanding  any  otber  provision  of  law. 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  at  the  Senate,  may  appoint  in  the 
regular  grade  of  colonel  In  the  Regular  Army, 
Philip  Ferdinand  Llndeman.  a  member  of 
the  Army  Reserve  presently  serving  on  active 
duty  In  the  grade  of  major  general. 

(b)  The  person  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall,  while  on  the  active  list,  be 
charged  against  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  colonels  on  the  active 

Ust. 

(c)  The  person  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  not  be  retired,  other  than  for 
physical  disability,  before  he  has  at  least 
twenty  years  of  active  service  as  a  com- 
missioned ofBcer  as  defined  by  section  3926 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  retire 
the  person  appointed  under  subsection  (a) 
after  he  becomes  sixty  years  of  age. 

(e)  If  the  person  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  retired  under  subsection  (d), 
he  is  entitled  to  retired  pay  computed  under 
formula  C,  section  3991  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(f)  Upon  appointment,  the  name  of  the 
person  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  placed  on  the  Army  promotion  list  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  his  appointment  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  of  colonels  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ELBA  HAVERSTICK  CASH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1434) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elba  Haverstick 
Cash. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  SUE  PYLE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1457) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sue  Pyle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  apro- 
prlated,  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Mrs.  Sue  Pyle. 
of  Miami,  Florida,  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States.  Such  sum 
reprei?ents  comoensatlon  for  the  death  of  her 
■on,  Ray  Sweeton  Pyle.  who  was  killed  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  involving  United  States 
•oldiers  from  Camp  Forrest,  Tennessee,  on 
maneuvers  near  the  home  of  the  said  Ray 
Sweeton  Pyle,  on  June  22,  1943:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  asrent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
iriolating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
knd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CESAR  GARCIA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  1531) 
for  the  relief  of  Cesar  Garcia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  credit  the  account 
of  Cesar  Garcia,  of  Wilmington,  Calif.,  in  the 
sum  of  $751.  Such  sum  represents  the  bal- 
ance allegedly  due  the  United  States  for  over- 
payment of  compensation  paid  him  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  the  period  of  August  6, 
1942,  to  January  10.  1945. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORG  GAHN  AND  MARGARETE 
OAHN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1546) 
for  the  relief  of  Georg  Gahn  and  Mar- 
garete  Gahn. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


sum  of  $2,273.  Payment  of  such  num  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Harry  F.  Llndall  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  for  medical,  hospi- 
tal, and  other  expenses  incurred  and  paid  by 
him  In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  a 
recurring  fungus  Infection  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  beginning  In  May  1946.  which  neces- 
sitated his  dUablllty  retirement  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930. 
from  the  civilian  service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  (Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 
Bremerton.  Washington)  :  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCIS  M.  HAISCHER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1600) 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  M.  Haischer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
credit  the  account  of  Francis  M.  Haischer, 
of  Albany,  New  York,  of  the  sum  of  $2,037.72. 
Such  sum  represents  an  overpayment  of  re- 
tired pay  which  was  paid  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  which  he  received  In  good  faith. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THOMAS  A.  HOWE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1601) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Howe. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HARRY  F.  LINDALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1605) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  P.  Lindall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Har- 
ry F.  Llndall.  Port  Orchard,  Washington,  the 


OUN  FRED  RUNDLETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1611) 
for  the  relief  of  Olin  Fred  Rundlett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 15  to  20  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  are  hereby  waived  in  favor 
of  OUn  Fred  Rundlett.  1725  Mercer  Avenue. 
Northwest.  Roanoke.  Va.;  and  his  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight  of  both 
of  his  eyes  alleged  to  have  begun  while  he 
was  working  as  a  draftsman  at  Frankford 
Arsenal.  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  in  1918.  shall  be 
acted  upon  under  the  remaining  provisions 
of  such  act  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such 
claim  had  been  timely  filed,  if  such  claim 
is  filed  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act:  Provided.  That  no 
benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  for  any  period  prior  to  Its 
enactment,  except  in  the  case  of  such  medi- 
cal or  hospitalization  expenditures  which 
may  be  deemed  reimbursable. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEAN  E    FOSMOE 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1632) 
for  the  relief  of  Dean  E.  Fosmoe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  621  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended  (54  Stat.  1008.  as  amended), 
relating  to  the  period  within  which  applica- 
tions may  be  made  for  Insurance  by  indi- 
viduals after  separation  from  the  service. 
Dean  E.  Fosmoe.  of  893  Fisher  Road,  Gross* 
Point.  Michigan  (Insurance  number 
RS17647405)  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
application  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  Insurance  under  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940,  as  amended:  Provided. 
That  the  application  must  be  made  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  require  two  monthly 
premiums  and  siibmi»lon  of  evidence  satis- 
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factory  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs showing  the  said  Dean  E.  Fosmoe  to 
be  In  good  health. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
rnd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EVELYN  ALBI 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1653) 
for  the  relief  of  Evelj'n  Albl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Tre.isury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Evelyn  Albl.  of  711  Elizabeth  Street.  Denver, 
Colorado,  the  sum  of  $500.  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  said  Evelyn  Albl  ugalnst  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  In  connection 
with  the  $500  departure  bond  posted  by  the 
said  Evelyn  Albl  on  behalf  of  Elvira  Bartolln 
on  November  17.  1952:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  thin  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GATHER  S.  HALL 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1718) 
for  the  relief  of  Gather  S.  Hall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Gather 
8.  HaU.  ClarkvUle.  Arkansas,  is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  pay  to  the  UnitMl 
States  the  sum  of  $1,270.45  and  any  Interest 
accrued  thereon.  Such  sum  represents  the 
unpaid  balance  of  a  loan  secured  by  a  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  mortgage  (dated 
February  20,  1961)  which,  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  clerk  of  the  local  circuit  court, 
was  never  signed  by  the  borrower.  The  bor- 
rower subsequently  sold  the  livestock,  which 
eonstltutad  security  under  the  mortgage,  and 
left  the  United  Slates:  and  the  said  Gather 
S.  Hall  has  been  held  financially  liable  for 
such  sum  because  the  mortgage  was  executed 
by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  In 
Johnson  County.  Arkansas,  while  he  was 
serving  as  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
county  supervisor  for  that  county. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  John 
C.  Matlon,  of  Forest  Lake.  Minnesota,  the 
sum  of  $731.99.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  John  C.  Matlon  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  travel  of  his  wife  and  two  sons 
and  the  transportation  of  his  household  and 
personal  eflTecta  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  to 
Saint  Paul.  Minnesota,  in  September  1955. 
Payment  of  this  claim  has  been  denied  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  on  the  ground 
that  such  expenses  were  incurred  for  personal 
reasons  although  the  said  John  C.  Matlon 
would  have  been  entitled  to  such  travel  and 
transportation  allowance*  at  the  time  of  his 
separation  from  active  duty  on  January  SI. 
1956:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  perron  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  the  words  "in  excess 
of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.scd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  C.  MATLON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  1736) 
for  the  relief  of  John  C.  Matlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  bs  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MOSES  GLIKOWSKY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1766) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses 
Glikowsky. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 


ESTATE  OP  RICHARD  ANTHONY 
NUNES,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2044) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Richard 
Anthony  Nunes.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  estate  of  Richard  An- 
thony Nunes,  Junior,  deceased,  the  sum  of 
$10,000.  Such  sum  is  in  full  settlement  of 
all  claims  against  the  United  States,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Richard  Anthony 
Nunes.  Jimior.  on  August  3.  1946,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  of  a  dud  left  by  the 
United  SUtes  Army  at  Nanakull.  Oahu.  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 


conviction   thereof    shall   be   fined   in   any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NISSIM  S.  TAWIL  AND  FAMILY 

The  cnerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2050) 
for  the  relief  of  Nissim  S.  Tawil,  Esther 
Tawil  (nee  Goldman),  Solemn  Tawil, 
Isaac  Tawil,  Kathy  Tawil,  Jacqueline 
Tawil,  and  Sarina  Goldman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  NiEsim 
S.  Tawil.  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  is  relieved  of 
all  liability  and  responsibility  to  the  United 
States  based  upon  departure  bond  numbered 
231.307,  Issued  April  8.  1949;  and  that  Esther 
TawU  (nee  Goldman),  his  wife,  is  relieved  of 
aU  liability  and  responsibUity  to  the  United 
States  based  upon  departure  bond  numbered 

229.618,  issued  October  1,  1948:  and  that 
Solonm  Tawil,  his  son.  is  relieved  of  all  liabil- 
ity and  responsibUity  to  the  United  States 
based  upon  departure  bond  numbered  231.- 
308,  issued  April  8,  1949;  and  that  Kathy 
Tawil,  his  daughter,  is  relieved  of  all  habil- 
Ity  and  responsibility  to  the  United  States 
based  upon  dtjparture  bond  numbered  229,- 
621,  Issued  October  1.  1948;  and  that  Jacque- 
line Tawil,  his  daughter,  is  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bility and  responslbiUty  to  the  United  Statea 
based  upon  departure  bond  numbered  229.- 
620,  Issued  October  1.  1948;  and  that  Sarina 
Goldman,  his  daughter  by  adoption.  Is  re- 
lieved of  all  IlabUity  and  responsibility  to 
the  United  States  based  upon  departure  bond 
numbered  231,309,  Issued  October  1,  1948; 
and  that  Isaac  Tawil.  his  son.  is  relieved  of 
all  liability  and  responsibUity  to  the  United 
States  based  upon  departure  bond  numbered 

229.619,  issued  October  1.  1948;  and  that  each 
of  said  bonds  is  canceled  as  of  the  date  of  its 
execution. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  J.  DETTMERS,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2065) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  J.  Dettmers,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruLCted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  be.  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $7,776.03  to  Arthur 
J.  Dettmers,  Junior,  of  5208  Baltimore  Ave- 
nue, Green  Acres,  Maryland.  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States. 
Such  sum  represents  compensation  for  per- 
sonal injuries  and  aU  expenses  incident 
thereto  sustained  as  the  resxilt  of  an  accident 
involving  the  crash  of  a  United  States  Army 
airplane  at  Olmsted  Field,  Middletown.  Penn- 
sylvania, on  August  14.  1944 ;  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALFONSO  GIANGRANDE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2104) 
for  the  relief  of  Alfonso  Giangrande. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatix>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Al- 
fonso Giangrande.  Brooklyn.  New  York,  the 
sum  of  $500.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  Alfonso 
Oiangrande  against  the  United  States  for 
reimbursement  of  the  amount  of  a  departure 
bond  which  was  executed  by  him  and  posted 
on  September  37.  1049.  in  connection  with 
the  admission  of  the  alien,  Mrs.  Anna  Valentl 
Aiese.  to  the  United  States.  Such  bond  was 
declared  breached  when  Mrs.  Anna  Valentl 
Aiese  failed  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
on  E>ecember  37,  1049,  even  though  she  sub- 
sequently became  a  lawfully  admitted  per- 
manent resident  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


MRS.  TYRA  FENNER  TYNES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2279) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tyra  Fenner  Tynes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Jteitresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
16  to  20,  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived  In  favor 
of  Mrs.  T3rra  Fenner  Tynes,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  her  claim  for  compensation 
for  the  death  of  her  husband,  Tyra  Fenner 
Tynes,  a  former  civilian  employee  of  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  who 
died  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  September  23, 
1942,  shall  be  acted  upon  under  the  remain- 
ing provisions  of  such  Act  if  she  files  such 
claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
pensation, Department  of  Labor,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADELE  M.  PARKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2280) 
for  the  relief  of  Adele  M.  Parker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxiry  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Adele  M. 
Parker,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the 
sum  of  $5,000  as  a  gratuity  for  the  death  of 
her  sou.  George  J.  MacDonald.  Junior.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  who  died  on  February 
4.  1944.  while  on  active  duty :  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  an^ount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  Ehall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  tbe  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  MAME  E.  HOWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2586) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mame  E.  Howell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
designation  on  April  2.  1940,  by  Lucy  Howell 
Netherton.  deceased  former  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  Miss  Mame  E. 
Howell,  Louisville.  Kentucky,  as  the  sole  ben- 
eficiary entitled  to  payment  of  the  amount 
of  $4,954.85  in  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  said 
Lucy  Howell  Netherton,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be,  and  at  all  times  on  and 
after  April  2,  1940,  to  have  been,  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  C.  HXJTTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2602) 
for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Hutto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  William  C.  Hutto.  Atlanta. 
Georgia  (Veterans'  Administration  claim 
numbered  C-19062031)  out  of  current  ap- 
propriations for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  dis- 
ability compensation  which  would  have  been 
paid  to  him  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  right 
ring  finger,  if  he  had  filed  application  for  such 
compensation  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  February  11.  1933.  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  February  11,  1933,  and  ending  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  award  of  disability 
compensation  made  to  him  on  account  of 
such  disability :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  11,  strike  out  "February  11, 
1933  ",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  1, 
1946". 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  "February  ". 

Page  3.  line  1.  strike  out  "11,  1933  ",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "April  1,  1946,  through 
Augxist  3. 1956  ". 

Page  3,  line  4.  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  R.  COOK 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  2668) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Cook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  iusembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  th* 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
John  R.  Cook.  Alameda.  Calirornla.  the  sum 
of  $1,000.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  John 
R.  Cook  against  the  United  States  on  account 
of  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  successfully 
defending  himself  against  a  criminal  prose- 
cution brought  by  the  United  States,  based 
on  acts  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
him  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an 
employee  of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
Such  prosecution  was  dismissed  on  February 
21,  1956.  and  tbe  Poet  Office  Department  haa 
since  determined  that  he  should  not  have 
been  removed  from  his  position  with  the 
Department  and  has  reinstated  him  with 
back  pay  for  the  period  of  his  suspension: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  0.  strike  out  the  words  "in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EBER  BROS.  WINE  &  LIQUOR  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  2717) 
for  the  relief  of  Eber  Bros.  Wine  L  Liquor 
Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  in- 
cluding the  limitations  of  section  322(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939.  the  Eber 
Brothers  W)ne  and  Liquor  Corporation  of 
Rochester.  New  York,  shall  be  permitted  to 
file  its  claims  under  section  322  of  the  In- 
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temal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  for  the  refund 
of  overpayments  of  income  taxes  for  fiscal 
years  1947  and  1948  which  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  profit  from  the  sale  of  certain  ware- 
house receipts  was  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come when,  subsequently.  It  was  established 
that  such  income  should  have  been  accorded 
capital'galns  treatment  under  the  law:  and 
if  those  claims  are  found  to  be  meritorious, 
authority  is  hereby  provided  for  the  payment 
of  such  refunds. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  Interest  on  any  portion  of  any  such 
claim  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  claim  is  filed  with  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Lime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DORMAN  WILLIAM  WHTTTOM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2846) 
for  the  relief  of  Dorman  William  Whit- 
tom. 

There  being  ru)  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund, 
to  Dorman  William  Whittom,  Anacortea, 
Washington,  the  amount  certified  to  him  un- 
der section  a  of  this  Act.  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  Dorman  William  Whittom  against 
the  United  States  for  detention  benefits  un- 
der section  5 (a)  through  5(e)  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  by  the  War 
Claim*  Act  Amendments  of  1954:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centvun  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  scrvicea 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

SBC.  a.  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Conunlsslon  shall  promptly  detemUne  and 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  payable  to 
Dorman  William  Whittom  as  detention  bene- 
fits under  section  6<a>  through  6(e)  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  by  the 
War  Claims  Act  Amendments  of  1954.  if  Dor- 
man William  Whittom  had  filed  a  claim 
therefor  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe  table. 


JOSEPH  £.  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2954) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  E.  Miller. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BEBT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mrs. 
Dorothy  (Hyman)  Monk,  McLean,  Virginia, 
is  relieved  of  llabUlty  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $1,190.  Such  simi  rr:>- 
resents  the  amount  of  the  class  B  aUotments 
which  were  erroneously  paid  to  her  by  the 
United  States  for  the  p>eriod  beginning  Au- 
gust 1,  1942.  and  ending  May  31.  1946,  both 
dates  Inclusive,  Incident  to  the  military 
service  of  Herbert  Hyman  (Army  serial  num- 
ber 31003722).  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing olBcer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  lia- 
bility U  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  en  the  table. 


COL.  JOHN  T.  MALLOY 

The  aerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  3104) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  T.  Malloy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasxiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Colonel  John  T.  Malloy,  O- 18576,  United 
States  Army,  the  sum  of  $1,347,59,  In  full 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  ocean  freight  transportation  on  his 
private  automobile  from  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia, to  Java  and  return.  The  Army  orders 
Issued  incident  to  these  shipments  authorized 
the  transport  of  one  privately  owned  auto- 
mobile by  Army  transport  subject  to  avail- 
ability of  space,  and,  inasmuch  as  no  Army 
transport  service  to  Java  existed  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  had  no  discretion  to 
ship  the  automobUe  by  other  means,  and  it 
was  found  after  Colonel  Malloy's  arrival  in 
Java  on  or  about  January  29,  1949,  that  the 
automobile  was  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  military  liaison  ofllce  and  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  assistant  military 
attach*,  Batavla,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
shipment  of  his  automobile  by  commercial 
transport  was  arranged  on  or  about  May  13, 
1949.  at  a  cost  of  $634.47,  and  also  at  the  time 
of  his  return  on  or  about  March  18,  1950, 
at  a  cost  of  $718.12,  as  Army  transport  service 
to  Java  had  not  been  established:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  apjjroprlated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  -e- 
celved  by  any  agent  or  attorney  cm  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined 
In  any  svun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  F>assed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  DOROTHY    (HYMAN)    MONK 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3093) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  (H3rman) 
Monk. 


RACHEL  NETHERY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3111) 
for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Nethery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 15  to  20,  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived 
in  favor  of  Rachel  Nethery,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, and  her  claim  for  compensation 
benefits  arising  out  of  the  death  of  her 
daughter,  Maud  L.  Nethery,  who  was  fatally 
injured  on  March  29,  1919,  while  employed 
at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Puget 
Sound,  Washington,  shall  be  acted  upon 
under  the  remaining  provisions  of  such  Act 
if  she  files  such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation,  Department  of 
Labor,  within  the  six-month  period  which 
commences  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  No  benefits  shall  accrue  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and/4  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid.j»-the  table. 


MRS.  CLARE  M  ASH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3240) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clare  M  Ash. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  S.  SCOTT 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3249) 
for  the  relief  of  William  S.  Scott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 15  to  30,  Inclxislve,  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  compenaation  for  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  suffering  in- 
juries while  In  the  performance  erf  their 
duties,  and  for  other  purpoees",  approved 
September  7,  1916,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
765-769)  are  hereby  waived  in  favor  of  Wil- 
liam S.  Scott  for  compensation  for  disability 
caused  by  an  injury  allegedly  sustained  by 
him  in  November  1937  while  an  employee  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department  at  the  Custom  House.  Bowling 
Green,  New  York  City,  New  York,  and  his 
claim  is  authorized  and  directed  to  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  under  the  remaining 
provisions  of  such  Act.  as  amended,  if  he 
files  such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  no  benefits  shall  accrue 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment, 
except  in  the  case  of  such  medical  or  hoepi- 
tallzatlon  expenditures  which  may  be  deemed 
reimbursable. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thirti 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARTHA  NICOMETI 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  'H.R.  3252) 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Martha  Nicometi. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houm  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America    in    Congress    assembled,    That    the 
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the  Veterans'  Administration  on  the  ground        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        With  the  following  ccMnmittee  amend- 


Be  tt  enacted  oy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


oi  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1,000. 


Rochester,  New  York,  shall  be  permitted  to 
file  its  claims  under  section  322  of  the  In- 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Martha  Nicometl.  Akron,  New  York,  the  stun 
of  $500.  The  payment  of  such  stun  shall  b« 
m  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Mrs.  Martha  Nicometl  against  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  a  $600  departure 
bond  which  she  posted  on  behalf  of  Anna 
Francesca  MasieUo  (nee  Terabassi)  on  No- 
vember 16.  1953,  and  which  was  declared 
breached  (with  consequent  loss  of  the  col- 
lateral posted  with  the  bond)  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  said  Anna  Prancesca  Ma- 
slello  (nee  Terabassi)  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  as  directed  by  May  23,  1954: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THOMAS  PORMAN  SCREVAN,  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3254) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Forman  Screven, 
Julia  Screven  Daniels,  and  May  Bond 
Screven  Rhodes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  In  equal  shares,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Thomas  Forman  Screven,  Julia 
Screven  Daniels,  and  May  Bond  Screven 
Rhodes,  the  total  sum  of  $8,975.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  each  of  such  persons  against 
the  United  States  for  the  reasonable  value, 
as  of  October  1,  1943.  of  block  numbered  C-37, 
Fine  Gardens  Subdivision,  Brewton  Hill 
Plantation.  HuUn  Ward.  In  Savannah, 
Oeorgla,  which  property  was  taken  by  the 
United  States  In  condemnation  proceedings 
(Civil  Action  Numbered  204.  Savannah  divi- 
sion) begun  June  11,  1942.  the  final  order  In 
which  was  entered  October  1,  1943,  without 
actual  notice  of  such  proceedings  being  given 
to  any  of  such  persons:  Provided,  That  no 
pctft  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centtun  thereof  shall  be 
pcUd  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  H.  PEARLMUTTER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3406) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Pearlmutter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
liam H.  Pearlmutter.  of  Brookllne.  Massa- 
chxisetts,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
stun  of  $606.43.  Such  sum  represents  a  pen- 
alty assessed  in  connection  with  an  admis- 
sion tax  for  the  period  October  1960  through 
May  1961  collected  by  the  Tributary  Theatre 
of  Boston,  Incorporated,  and  not  paid  into 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  waj  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  LEONARD  O.  ERICKSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3410) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Leonard  O.  Erick- 
son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Stnate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Leon- 
ard O.  Erickson  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
elected  under  section  3(b)  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Contingency  Option  Act  of  1953 
to  provide  the  annuity  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4(a)  of  such  Act  to  his  wife. 
Notwithstanding  his  expressed  Intention  to 
do  so,  the  said  Leonard  O.  Erickson  was  pre- 
vented by  physical  disability  from  exercising 
the  right  of  election  granted  him  by  section 
3(b)  of  such  Act  during  his  life. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AARON  GREEN.  JR. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3522) 
for  the  relief  of  Aaron  Green,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

~~^e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Aaron 
Green.  Jr..  of  24  WakuUah  Street,  Roxbury, 
Mass..  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,045 
representing  the  total  of  allotment  payments 
made  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Green,  in  the 
period  from  April  1.  1942.  ^.hrough  October 
31.  1946,  inclusive,  which  have  been  ruled  to 
have  been  overpayments  because  only  two 
deductions  were  made  from  his  Army  pay  In 
accordance  with  the  authorisation  he  exe- 
cuted directing  that  the  proper  deductions 
be  made  from  his  pay  In  order  that  a  class  E 
allotment  would  be  paid  to  his  wife. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

Page  1.  line  3,  after  "Junior"  Insert  "and 
Sarah  E.  Green,  his  wife". 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "U"  and  Insert 
"are". 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  "$1,045"  and  Insert 
"$1,030". 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  "his"  and  Insert  "the". 

Page  1.  line  11,  strike  "his  pay"  and  insert 
"the  pay  of  the  said  Aaron  Green,  Jr". 

Page  1,  line  13,  after  "wife  '  add  the  follow- 
ing sentence  "In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlsbiirslng 
officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ALBERTA  S.  ROZANSKI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  3797) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Rozanski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  (FV1217I66, 
V1241985)  granted  In  the  amount  of  $10,000 
to  the  late  Doctor  Frank  S.  Rozanski,  effec- 
tive January  26,  1951,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  In  full  force  and  effect 
at  the  time  of  his  death  on  March  5.  1951. 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  such  In- 
surance to  Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Rozanski.  widow 
of  the  said  Doctor  Frank  S.  Rozanski  and 
designated  beneficiary  of  such  Insurance. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAUL  NELSON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3798) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Nelson. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  GORDON  D.  HOOPLE,  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3825) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gordon  D.  Hoople. 
Dr.  David  W.  Brewer,  and  the  estate  of 
the  late  Dr.  Irl  H.  Blaisdell. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachvisetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WINTFORD  JESSE  THOMPSON 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4142) 
for  the  relief  of  Wintford  Jesse  Thomp- 
son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Wintford  Jesse  Thompson.  Chief  Aviation 
Electronics  Technician.  United  8tatc»  Navy, 
the  sum  of  $222.62.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  o'  all  claims 
of  the  said  Wintford  Jesse  Thompson  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the 
cost  to  him  of  registration  fees,  books,  and 
equipment  paid  by  him  from  his  own  funds 
on  account  of  courses  taken  by  him  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Division  of  Univer- 
sity Extension.  Memphis  Center,  between  the 
fall  quarter,  1954.  and  the  spring  term.  1956. 
Reimbursement  of  such  sum  to  the  said 
Wintford  Jesse  Thompson  has  been  denied  by 
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of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of     America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    the 
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the  Veterans'  Administration  on  the  ground 
that  his  failure  to  continuously  pursue  the 
training  program  he  had  Initiated  In  1950 
under  Public  Law  348.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, because  of  being  transferred  overseas 
by  the  United  States  Navy  In  1952,  was  not 
for  a  condition  which  normally  would  cause 
Interruption  by  any  student:  Provided,  That 
^  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  tc  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2.  Une  10,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  Engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SAMUEL  ABRAHAM  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4314) 
for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Abraham,  John 
A.  Carroll.  Forrest  E.  Robinson.  Thomas 
J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Silmon.  and  David  N. 
Wilson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sam- 
uel Abraham.  John  A.  Carroll.  Forrest  E. 
Robinson,  Thomas  J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Silmon, 
and  David  N.  Wilson  are  respectively  relieved 
of  aU  liability  to  the  United  Statues  In  the 
amounts  of  $1,181.81,  $1.13547,  $1,197.13, 
$1,144.13.  $1,169.55  and  $1,156.11.  Such  sums 
represent  the  amounts  by  which  they  re- 
ceived pay  In  excess  of  that  authorized  by 
law  during  the  period  from  February  20, 
195S,  to  August  31.  1957.  while  they  were  em- 
ployed as  civilian  firefighters  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  Army  Terminal.  Norfolk.  Virginia.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  dlsbiu-sing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amounU  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  person  named  In  the 
first  section,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  com- 
plete or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  for  refund  of  the  amount 
specified  In  the  first  section:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  for  the  payment  or  any  one  claim  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  such  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1.(X>0.  1 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  14.  strike  out  "for  the  pay- 
ment or  any  one  claim  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  R.  AND  AIACE  M.  REARDON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4893) 
for  the  relief  of  William  R.  and  Alice  M. 
Reardon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  William  R.  and  Alice  M.  Reardon  the  sum 
of  $904.07,  such  sum  being  the  difference 
between  $958.  the  price  they  actually  paid  the 
United  States  for  the  forty-three  and  four- 
teen one-hundredths  acres  of  land  described 
In  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  $53.93,  the  price 
at  which  they  could  have  purchased  such 
land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  patents  for  certain  lands  In 
Wisconsin  bordering  upon  Inland  lakes  or 
rivers",  approved  August  24,  1954  (43  U.S.C. 
1221-1223),  had  they  been  able  to  defer  such 
purchases  until  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  Act,  as  was  the  case  with  other  land- 
owners In  the  same  locality. 

Sec.  2.  The  land  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  Is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows:  "Lot  8  In  section  8,  town- 
ship 39  north,  range  18  east,  located  In 
Florence  County,  Wisconsin,  being  43Hioo 
acres  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Emily  In 
said  county". 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1 ,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "$10,000"  and 
insert  "$5,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  BETTY  L.  PONK 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4964) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Betty  L.  Fonk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to^,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Mrs. 
Betty  L.  Fonk,  of  Bloomlngton,  Indiana,  In 
fuU  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States.  Such  sum  represents  com- 
I>ensatlon  for  personal  injiurles,  and  all  ex- 
penses incident  thereto  sustained  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  involving  a  United 
States  Army  vehicle  In  Pranklurt-am-Maln, 
Germany,  on  June  22,  1955:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centvun  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the   contrary   notwithstanding. 


D.  A.  WHTTAKER  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4318) 
for  the  relief  of  D.  A.  Whitaker  and 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  statute  of  limitations  or  lapse 
of  time.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render   Judgment  upon   the   claims  of 

D.  A.  Whitaker.  Route  1.  Pulaski.  Virginia; 
Marvin  D.  Worrell.  Route  3,  HlllsvlUe,  Vir- 
ginia; Kenneth  Frost,  109  Alleghany  Street, 
Chrlstlansburg,  Virginia;  Robert  R.  Beard, 
200  Round  Hill  Drive,  Chrlstlansburg,  Vir- 
ginia; Warren  C.  Reed,  Box  506,  Chrlstians- 
b\irg.  Virginia;  A.  E.  Hall.  Route  1,  Dublin, 
Virginia;  Clarence  L.  Knepper,  10  Pulaski 
Avenue,  Fairlawn.  Radford,  Virginia;  Paul  K. 
Bird,  1034  Carson  Street,  Radford,  Virginia; 
Glendy  Quesenberry,  Route  2,  Box  48,  Dublin, 
Virginia;  Charles  D.  Worrell.  Route  1,  Wood- 
lawn.  Virginia;  Jessie  H.  Smith.  Route  2,  Rad- 
ford, Virginia;  James  C.  Button,  Senior.  2 
Jackson  Avenue.  Fairlawn.  Radford.  Virginia; 

E.  Ray  Uddle.  Route  3.  Box  62,  Galax,  Vir- 
ginia; Lester  L.  Maupln,  29  Ridge  Road,  Fair- 
lawn, Radford,  Virginia;  Marlln  E.  Campbell, 
9  Dudley  Ferry  Road,  Radford,  Virginia; 
James  E.  Trammell,  17  Brandon  Road,  Route 
2,  Radford.  Virginia; 

K.  L.  Munsey.  514  Roanoke  Street.  Chrls- 
tlansburg, Virginia;  Alexander  Wirt.  Route  1, 
Box  43,  Cambria.  Virginia;  C.  E.  Hutchlns. 
SUtlon  A.  Box  181.  Radford.  Virginia;  Charles 
Walker,  Box  895.  Pearlsbtu^.  Virginia;  R.  M. 
Shelbiu-ne,  Route  1.  Chrlstlansburg.  Vir- 
ginia; L.  C.  Anderson.  12  Jackson  Avenue, 
Radford,  Virginia;  E.  A.  Melton,  HUlsville, 
Virginia;  Robert  Altlzer,  Chrlstlansburg,  Vir- 
ginia; Eugene  H.  Wheeler,  706  South  Main, 
Blacksburg.  Virginia;  R.  E.  Martin.  6  South 
Driver.  Radford.  Virginia;  W.  A.  MlUer.  1035 
Carson  Street.  Radford.  Virginia;  G.  P. 
Hatcher.  32  IXidley  Ferry  Road.  Radford.  Vir- 
ginia; Harold  E.  Semones.  300  Clement  Street. 
Radford.  Virginia;  Forrest  P.  Farley.  812 
Twelfth  Street.  Radford,  Virginia; 

Cordle  McCoy,  Radford,  Virginia;  Harry  K. 
Strui>e,  Route  2,  Radford.  Virginia;  WUllam 
G.  Moore.  Box  114.  Parrott.  Virginia;  Charles 
W.  Portner,  Pulaski.  Virginia;  Glen  D.  Tol- 
bert.  Floyd.  Virginia;  Roy  A.  Brumfleld.  Route 
2,  Cambria,  Virginia;  Clyde  C.  Bruce.  Box 
117.  Belsprlng,  Virginia;  Olas  Jennings,  Box 
714,  Dublin,  Virginia;  Leo  S.  Stanger,  Route 
1,  Cambria,  Virginia;  David  W.  Hearn,  Dub- 
lin, Virginia;  Roy  V.  Crawford,  Box  606, 
Blacksburg,  Virginia;  Irving  N.  Akers,  Rural 
Retreat.  Virginia;  Booker  C.  Llnkous.  Rad- 
ford. Virginia; 

Pete  H.  McKee,  Chrlstlansburg,  Virginia; 
Paul  Whitaker,  1003  Ninth  Street,  Radford, 
Virginia;  O.  S.  Hunt.  614  Clement  Street, 
Radford.  Virginia;  Grover  Page,  Parrott,  Vir- 
ginia; B.  P.  Thompson.  46  State  Street,  Rad- 
ford, Virginia;  Edward  W.  Farmer.  Mounted 
Route.  Enola.  Pennsylvania;  Grover  A.  Teel, 
Chrlstlansburg.  Virginia;  Clarence  E.  Henley. 
953  Clark  Street.  Pulaski.  Virginia;  Hoy  H. 
Hopkins.  1005  Lyle  Street.  Radford.  Virginia; 
Irvln  S.  Howard,  300  Lee  Street,  Blacksbtirg. 
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Virginia;  Carl  C.  Blair,  16  Ridge  Road,  Pair- 
lawn.  Radford,  Virginia; 

Kester  L.  Akers,  Progresa  Street,  Blacks- 
burg.  Virginia:  James  E.  Brunner.  Route  1, 
Box  23.  Rlner,  Virginia;  Jlmmle  A.  Bishop, 
Paterstown.  West  Virginia;  Garland  C.  Black- 
burn. 10  Eatt  Brandon  Road.  Falrlawn,  Rad- 
ford, Virginia;  Everett  H.  Oraves.  1006  Pllth 
Street,  Radford,  Virginia;  William  R.  Hall, 
Route  1.  BlackBburg.  Virginia;  Joseph  K. 
Harless.  Peteratown.  West  Virginia;   Charles 

B.  Moye,  Box  444,  Orove  Street,  Cambria, 
Virginia;  Wythe  C.  Morris,  Box  56.  Max  Mead- 
ows, Virginia;  William  P.  Morris,  Box  113.  Max 
Meadows,  Virginia;  Herbert  M.  Phillips, 
Vlcker,  Virginia;  Oeorge  K.  Poe,  407  Valley 
Street.  Pulaski.  Virginia:  Robert  A.  Reid.  Box 
701,  BlackBburg.  Virginia;  James  U  Tate. 
Route  2.  Radford,  Virginia; 

lilolr  C.  Weeks,  A5.  Olenmary  Apartments, 
Salem,  Virginia;  Wlllard  Wood.  Route  3,  Box 
a.  Copper  Hill.  Virginia;  J.  Hampton  Witt. 
Peterstown.  West  Virginia;  Richard  L.  Cupp, 
BlackBburg.  Virginia;  Charles  D.  Payne,  Box 
108.  Houston  Street.  Blacksburg,  Virginia; 
James  E.  Ccmner.  1000  Fifth  Street.  Radford. 
Virginia;  Thomas  P.  Webster.  205  Adams 
Street.  Rad/ord.  Virginia;  Wllmer  B.  Abbott, 
Kew  Castle.  Virginia;  Horace  H.  Colley.  14 
Spring  Avenue,  Radford.  Virginia;  Robert  E. 
Freeman,  506  Wadsworth  Street,  Radford, 
Virginia:  Kenneth  W.  Johnson.  McCoy,  Vir- 
ginia; Daniel  P.  Jett,  1016  Downer  Street, 
Radford,  Virginia;  Clinton  C.  Jett,  HiUsville. 
Virginia;  Delton  R.  Jett,  HillsviUe,  Virginia; 
John  M.  Hall,  Mashburn  Avenue,  Pulaski, 
Virginia; 

James  P.  Bowden,  85  Peppers  Ferry  Road, 
Falrlawn,  Radford,  Virginia;  Everett  L.  Gra- 
ham, Route  1,  Chrlstlansburg,  Virginia; 
I<ewla  H.  Harrison,  Dublin  Road.  Pulaski, 
Virginia;  Garland  K.  Bane.  304  Radford  Road. 
Radford.  Virginia;  Horace  M.  Farmer,  Hllls- 
▼llle,  Virginia;  Theodore  R.  Craft,  New  Cas- 
tle. Virginia  (deceased);  Charles  E.  Dudley, 
Route  2,  Cambria.  Virginia  (deceased);  Wal- 
ter T.  Fowler.  505  Sixth  Street.  Radford.  Vir- 
ginia; Grover  C.  Agee,  Highview  Terrace. 
Chrlstlansburg.  Virginia;  Norman  N.  Goad, 
Route  1.  Cambria.  Virginia;  W.  Orville  Ham- 
Un,  608  North  Main  Street,  Blacksburg,  Vir- 
ginia;   Barger  M.   Shutt.   address   unknown; 

John  D.  Lawborne,  Warrenton,  Florida; 
Joseph  E.  (!T«rly,  Richmond  Quartermaster 
Depot,  United  States  Army.  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia; Elmer  Bruner.  address  unknown; 
James  C.  Colley.  SaltvlUe,  Virginia;  Richard 
W.  Long.  71  Polk  Street,  Monroe  Terrace, 
Radford.  Virginia;  Kenneth  J.  Turner,  Eddie 
Park.  Chrlstlansburg,  Virginia;  James  W. 
Shumate,  Route  1,  Dublin.  Virginia;  Junius 

C.  Tate,  address  unknown;  Frank  F.  Bass 
(deceased):  W.  W.  Worrell,  HiUsville,  Vir- 
ginia; Paul  J.  Reynolds.  Route  1.  Blacksburg. 
Virginia;  Harrison  Gregory,  Pulaski.  Virginia 
(deceased);  Buford  H.  Woodyard,  Trlnkle 
Avenue,  Dublin.  Virginia;  Leslie  Martin. 
Junior.  Fox.  Virginia;  James  E.  Conner,  1009 
Fifth  Street.  Radford,  Virginia;  and  Andrew 
A.  Hawkins,  3  Lee-Hy  Coort,  Chrlstlansburg, 
Virginia,  for  basic  and  overtime  compensa- 
tion and  shift  differential  pay  as  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (n.S.C.  title 
6,  sec.  84  and  sees.  901  through  958),  for 
services  performed  since  1945  by  them  at  the 
Radford  Arsenal.-  Radford.  Virginia:  Provided, 
That  actions  on  such  claims  shall  be  brought 
within  one  year  from  the  date  that  this  Act 
becomes  effective. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3.  line  13.  insert  "Wesly  D.  Chumbly, 
Route  1.  Box  51.  Shawvllle.  Virginia;". 

Page  8.  line  15,  Insert  "Robert  C.  WUlls, 
106  Lee  Avenue  Northeast.  Roanoke.  Vir- 
ginia;". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follo^'s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lane:  Page  5. 
line  22,  after  the  name  "Virginia",  Insert  "Jo- 
seph B.  Everly,  Richmond,  Virginia;". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OP  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OR  THEIR  SURVIVORS  WHO  WERE 
CAPTURED  AND  HELD  AS  PRISON- 
ERS OP  WAR  IN  THE  KOREAN  HOS- 
TILmES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4121) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
their  survivors,  who  were  captured  and 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Korean 
hostilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevxbled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  expiration  of  tbe  period 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  615,  Eighty-third 
Congress  (68  Stat.  759)  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  authorized  under  subsection  (e)  of 
section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  tbe  United  States  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  determine  the  validity 
and  amount  of  each  of  the  claims,  filed  by 
or  In  behalf  of  the  following  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  eligible  survivor  of  any  such 
individual  who  may  be  deceased,  which 
claims  are  presently  docketed  and  numbered 
as  follows: 


Claim 
No. 


K-256,9»3 . 

K-2d7,364. 
K-M7,406. 

K-267,627 . 

K-2.W,628. 
K-257,628. 


('lalmant 


Aekerman,  Mrs.  Lucille.  lulreaJ 
Kuordian  for  the  ilst  .iri'l  U>nc- 
flt  of  Kiirl  I).  .^<'kpriiiun, 
minor  child  of  Jack  M  .\(kpr- 
man.  dccriLseii. 

Newiniin,  Iit'nrv,sol«8iirvivuix 
jmrcnt  of  Jack  D.  Newman. 
<U-<«'ased. 

MorrUfiey.  Miiurlce  C  and  N'era 
L..  surrlvine  parrnts  nf  Rich- 
nr<l  W.  Morrlsey,  drcraseU 
(In  equal  .shares). 

Reese,  William  T.,  and  Kdna. 
5urviving  parents  of  Richard 
T.  Rwse.  decettse<l  (In  e<|ual 
shares^. 

Tln.slcy,  Mr5.  Mahel  ('.,survlv- 
Ini!  mother  of  Oeorge  M.  Tins- 
ley,  docwuseU. 

Thompson,  Jackie  Ray.......... 


A  mount 
Involved 


t2.U.  .to 

172.  .M) 
2..% 

147  50 

2,61KJ.00 
2, 4»A.  00 


Any  award  made  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  any  such  cliUm  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment,  in  accordance  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  not  c>therwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  rnay  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  any  award  or  awards  that 
may  be  certified  by  the  Porulgn  Claims  Set- 
tlenxent  Commission  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  including  amounts  re- 
quired by  such  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  pa3mnent  of  their 
respective  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection therewith. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PATRICK  W.  GOWAN  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3960) 
for  the  relief  of  Patrick  W.  Gowan,  David 
Doollng.  Harlle  L.  Mize.  James  J.  Blaes. 
and  William  L.  Perkins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  current  appropriations 
available  for  the  payment  of  severance  pay. 
to  Patrick  W.  Oowan.  who  was  discharged 
from  the  United  States  Navy  on  June  30, 
1957.  and  to  David  Doollng.  Harlle  L.  Mlae, 
James  H.  Blaes.  and  William  L.  Perkins,  who 
were  discharged  from  the  United  States  Navy 
on  June  30.  1956,  respectively,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  (a)  the 
amount  of  severance  pay  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  each  such  person  upon  his  dis- 
charge from  the  United  States  Navy  If  the 
computation  of  such  severance  pay  had  been 
based  upon  his  actual  conunissloned  service 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  (b)  the 
amount  of  severance  pay  actually  paid  to 
him. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VIRGINIA  E.  SPEER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3939) 
for  the  relief  of  Virginia  E.  Speer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  t  he  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Virginia 
E.  Speer,  1876  Allendale  Avenue.  Cass  Lake, 
Pontlac.  Michigan,  is  relieved  of  all  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $300. 
which  was  erroneously  paid  to  her  as  mus- 
tering-out  pay  upon  her  discbarge  from  the 
United  States  Air  Force  in  1956. 

Sec.  a.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  designee,  shall  relieve 
any  disbursing  or  certifying  officer.  Including 
any  special  disbursing  agent,  of  the  United 
States  from  accountability  or  respxinslbility 
for  the  erroneous  payment  described  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  and  shall  allow  credits  In 
the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  such  officers 
or  agents  for  any  amounts  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  E.  GALLANT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2286) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  E.  Gallant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $25,000  to  Joseph  B. 
Gallant,  of  Mexico,  Maine,  In  full  settlement 
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of  all  clalnu  against  the  United  States. 
Such  siun  represents  compensation  for  per- 
sonal injuries  sustained  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  involving  a  United  States  Army  jeep 
in  Bremen.  Germany,  on  September  9,  1948: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
t  Drney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


i 


OTIS  PARKS,  W.  B.  DUNBAR.  AND 
J.  C.  DICKEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2063) 
for  the  relief  of  Otis  Parks.  W.  B.  Dun- 
bar, and  J.  C.  Dickey.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thkt  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  monty  heretofore  made 
available  for  the  eradication  of  the  disease 
vesicular  exanthema  in  sviine,  to  Oils  Parks, 
of  Crockett.  Texas,  the  sum  of  $483.  to  W.  B. 
Dunbar,  of  Groveton.  Texas,  th|e  sum  of 
S3 15.50.  and  to  J.  C.  Dicksy.  of  Groveton. 
Texas,  the  sum  of  $48.56.  Such  sijims  repre- 
sent amounts  heretofore  paid  said  persons 
by  the  State  of  Texas.  The  payment  of  such 
sums  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  named  persons  arising  out  of  the 
destruction  of  swine  in  July  1953.  because  of 
the  Infection  and  exposure  of  these  swine 
to  the  contagious  disease,  vesicular  exan- 
thema. Such  swine  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture^  under  an 
agreement  whereby  such  losses  were  to  be 
Indemnified  on  the  basis  of  50  per  centum 
by  the  State  and  50  per  centum  by  the 
United  SUtes:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  ih  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  vidlating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deetned  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  Conviction 
thereof  shall  t>e  fined  In  any  sum  hot  exceed- 
ing $1,000.  i 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.  i 


i. 


JOSEPH  B.  KANE.  J 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1631) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  Kane,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f ifom  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOGAN  DUFF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1462) 
for  the  relief  of  Logan  Duff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932  (5  U.S.C.  59a) , 
Is  waived  for  the  period  beginning  February 
16,  1946.  and  ending  May  23.  1954,  both  dates 
Incltulve,  insofar  as  it  applied  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant Logan  Duff,  retired  (Army  serial  num- 
ber 0109736),  and  he  Is  relieved  of  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$6,677.08,  which  was  erroneouEly  paid  to  him 
as  retired  pay  and  as  civilian  salary  during 
such  period  while  he  was  employed  by  the 
oflQcers'  open  mess.  Fort  Benning.  Georgia. 
In  the  auciit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  dlEburslng  ollicer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  gi-en  for 
all  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^ros^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JIM  B.  HILL 


T.  V.  CASHEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1411) 
for  the  relief  of  T.  V.  Cashen. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  T.  V. 
Cashen.  Jack£onvllle.  Pla.,  the  sum  of  $433.66. 
Payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  T.  V.  Cashen 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  services  rendered  by  him  In  good  faith 
in  the  period  beginning  July  16.  1957.  the 
date  of  the  expiration  (without  his  knowl- 
edge at  the  time )  of  his  former  appointment 
as  United  States  commissioner  and  ending 
August  2.  1957.  the  date  of  his  reappoint- 
ment as  United  States  commissioner  by  nunc 
pro  tunc  order  of  the  United  States  District 
Coiu-t,  Southern  District  of  Florida.  Jackson- 
viUe  Division.  Compensation  for  such  serv- 
ices was  not  allowed  or  paid  by  the  United 
States  for  the  reason  that  the  said  T.  V. 
Cashen  was  acting  only  in  a  de  facto  capacity 
as  United  States  commissioner  during  such 
period:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  11  strike  out  "commissioner", 
and  Insert  "Conunlssioner." 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "commissioner." 
and  Insert  "Conunlssioner." 

Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  1471) 
for  the  relief  of  Jim  B.  Hill. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Jim 
B.  Hill,  of  BakerE field,  California,  the  sum 
of  $12,500.  The  payment  of  this  sum  shall 
be  In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  expenses,  losses,  and 
damages  incurred  in  moving  his  business 
enterprise  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of 
land  by  the  Government  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  California,  on  or  about  July  20. 
1953:  Provided,  That  no  ijart  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  rhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  ujKjn  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  "$12,500"  and  Insert 
"$22,500." 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  the  words  "In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliiid 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OLIVER  O.  NEWSOME 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1691) 
for  the  relief  of  Oliver  O.  Newsome. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Oliver 
O.  Newsome.  of  San  Bernardino,  California, 
is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $1,782.58  received 
by  him.  In  good  faith  and  upon  assurances 
given  him  by  responsible  administrative 
officials  that  his  employment  was  proper,  as 
compensation  for  services  rendered  by  him  as 
a  supply  Inspector,  San  Bernardino  Air  Ma- 
teriel Area,  San  Bernardino,  California,  dur- 
ing the  period  February  1,  1956,  through  July 
31,  1956.  Inclusive,  such  employment  having 
been  unlawful  by  virtue  of  his  status  as  an 
Air  Force  warrant  officer  retired  for  length 
of  service.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Oliver  O.  Newsome.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
for  refund  of  the  amount  for  which  Oliver  O. 
Newsome  is  relieved  of  liability  to  repay  un- 
der the  first  section  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
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the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provifllona  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psussed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  JOHN  M.  BRIZZARD 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1739) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  John  M.  Brizzard. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
relieve  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  M.  Brizzard, 
Signal  Corps,  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $380.  Such  sum 
represents  stations  quarters  per  diem  paid 
him  for  the  period  December  23,  1949,  to  June 
29,  1950,  while  he  was  stationed  at  Port 
Richardson,  Alaska. 

Sk;.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  any  aggregate 
amoiut  paid  or  withheld  from  him. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  relieve  Mrs.  Maxlne  L.  Cowan  HrrrUon 
from  all  liability  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $350  as  social  security  pay- 
ments which  was  erroneoualy  paid  her  as  the 
survivor  of  Lamar  Flint  Harrison,  a  United 
States  naval  aviator  who  was  killed  when  his 
airplane  crashed  Into  the  (Kean  off  of  Coro- 
nado,  CallfornU.  on  October  7,  1955,  for  her 
two  minor  children. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GORDON  E.  MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1744) 
for  the  relief  of  Gordon  E.  Martin. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Gordon 
E.  Martin,  San  Diego,  California,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $235.44,  representing  the 
amoiint  paid  by  the  United  States  for  tem- 
porary storage  of  his  household  effects  for 
the  parlods  April  8,  1952.  to  October  7,  1952, 
and  April  7,  1953,  to  October  7.  1953.  The 
said  Gordon  B.  Martin  could  have  avoided 
such  liability  by  having  such  household  ef- 
fects shipped,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  $1,500,  to  his  new  duty  stations 
at  the  time  of  his  changes  of  permanent  duty 
stations  during  his  active  service  with  the 
United  St4ites  Navy  In  1952  and  1953.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  all  amounts  for  which  the 
said  Gordon  E.  liCartln  is  relieved  of  liability 
by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MAXINE  L.  COWAN 
HARRISON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1749) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maxlne  L.  Cowan 
Harrison. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  PAUL  M.  TEDDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2099) 
to  provide  for  a  posthumous  cash  award 
in  recognition  of  the  scientific  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  electronic  ordnance 
made  by  the  late  Paul  M.  Tedder. 

•iThere  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Tedder,  Gainesville,  Florida, 
the  sum  of  $15,000,  in  recognition  of  the 
scientific  contributions  of  her  husband,  the 
late  Paul  M.  Tedder,  In  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic ordnance  while  he  was  employed  as 
a  research  engineer  by  the  University  of 
Florida.  Such  contributions  were  highly 
significant  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
World  War  n  by  the  United  States  and,  al- 
though he  was  directly  employed  by  the 
United  States,  the  Inventive  and  creative 
abilities  of  the  late  PaiQ  M.  Tedder  were 
utilized  by  the  United  States  for  a  thirteen- 
year  period  through  contracts  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and,  successively,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Research  Committee,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standxirds,  and  the  Dia- 
mond Ordnance  Fuze  Laboratories.  Diirlng 
such  period  the  late  Paul  M.  Tedder  con- 
ceived many  ideas  and  Inventions  of  major 
Importance  to  the  proximity  fuze  design  art 
which  have  resulted  in  savings  to  the  United 
States  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  for 
which  he  received  no  c-ompensatlon  other 
than  his  salary  from  the  University  of 
Florida:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  nrovLslons  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  9,  line  9,  after  the  word  "was",  Insert 
"not." 

Page  2,  11ns  6,  after  the  word  "contracts", 
$trlke  out  "with"  and  Insert  "b«twe«n," 

Page  9,  lines  14  and  18,  strike  out  "In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


MILO    O.    AND   PATRICIA    WTNGARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  «H.R.  2281) 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  reloca- 
tion expenses  to  Milo  G.  and  Patricia 
Wingard. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexs  assembled.  That  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  MUo 
G.  and  Patricia  Wingard  of  Longmeadow. 
Massachusetts,  an  amount  not  more  than 
$1,106  In  full  settlement  of  their  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  expenses,  oases, 
and  damages  Incurred  in  moving  as  a  result 
of  the  acquisition  of  their  land  by  the  Unlt«d 
States  at  Cape  Canaveral  Auxiliary  Air  Force 
Base,  Florida.  The  exact  amount  to  be  paid 
under  this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  section  401(b)  of  the  Act  of 
July  14.  1052  (96  Stat.  624)  :  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  name  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provlslorw  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  E.  SHETLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2289) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  E. 
Shetler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Gertrude  E.  Shetler.  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Is 
herebv  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  the 
amount  of  $3,057.58  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Such  sum  represenU  the  difference  between 
the  retirement  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel 
and  a  colonel.  United  States  Army,  errone- 
oiisly  paid  to  her  late  husband,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  8.  Shetler  (serial  number 
0139218),  from  October  1,  1949,  to  February 
28.  1957.  both  dates  Inclusive,  minus  ths 
amount  which  was  applied  against  this  over- 
payment at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounU  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  bs  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
thU  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enfijossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELLIS  TIMBER  CO. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  22M) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Ellis  Timber  Co. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  | 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  he  hereby  Is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Ellis  Tim- 
ber Company  on  account  of  losses  sustained 
In  recovering  salvage  timber  purchased  from 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  contract 
No.  14-1 1-001  (14) -268.  dated  Augtist  20, 
1957,  and  to  allow  In  full  and  final  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  the  sum  of  not  to  exceed 
$0,593.70.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $9,593.70  for  payment  of  said  claim. 

Bsc.  2.  That  the  Bills  Timber  Company  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  SUtes  the  sum  of  $2,118  which  U 
due  and  payable  pursuant  to  contract  No. 
14-1 1-001  (14) -268  as  the  unpaid  balance  for 
salvage  Umber  purchased  under  said  con- 
tract. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STERILON  CORP. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2295) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Sterilon  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  (General  of  the  United  States  be. 
and  be  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Sterilon 
Corporation  on  account  of  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  corporation  Incident  to  a 
bid  which  It  submitted  In  response  to  Invita- 
tion No.  MPA-30-287-md-56-S68,  Issued  on 
November  30,  1955,  by  the  Armed  Services 
Medical  Procurement  Agency,  84  Sands 
Street.  Brooklyn  1,  New  York,  covering  the 
purchase,  by  that  agency,  of  a  quantity  of 
culture  petrl  dishes  and  to  allow  In  full  and 
final  settlement  of  the  claim  the  sum  of  not 
to  exceed  $3,593.75.  There  Is  hereby  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $3,593.76  for  the  payment 
of  the  said  claim. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMERICAN  HYDROTHERM  CORP. 

The  aerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2603) 
for  the  relief  of  the  American  Hydro- 
therm  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  thc^  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be  and  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $2,617.37  to  the  Amerlcen  Hydro- 
therm  Corporation  of  Long  Island  City,  New 
York,  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  SUtes.  Such  sum  represenU  ex- 
psosss  Incurred  by  the  said  company  in  con- 
nection with  Air  Force  contract  bids  num- 
bered 91  (609) -906  and  997,  dated  on  or 
about  July  8,  1S87,  and  subsequimtly  can- 
celed by  communication  from  tht  Air  Fore* 
dated  July  12,  1087. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pag*  1,  lln*  B.  itrike  out  "12.817.37"  and 
Insert  "$1,010.18." 
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Page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  ":  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwlthsUndlng.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceedlixg 
$1,000. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOIS  K.  ALEXANDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2949) 
for  the  relief  of  Lois  K.  Alexander. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lois  K. 
Alexander  of  New  York,  New  York,  be  relieved 
of  all  lUblllty  to  repay  to  the  United  SUtes 
the  sum  of  $105.95,  representing  reimburse- 
ment of  actual  transporUtlon  costs  Incurred 
by  Lois  K.  Alexander  In  transporting  her 
household  effects  from  Washington,  District 
of  Colvmibla.  to  New  York  City  as  a  result  of 
her  being  transferred  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  from  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  a  new  duty  station  in 
New  York  City. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  JAMES  A.  BEPLAT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2950) 

for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Beplat. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  A. 
Beplat.  043694.  United  SUtes  Army,  the  sum 
of  $2,953.07,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  loss  sus- 
Ulned  by  the  said  Lieutenant  CXilonel  James 
A.  Beplat  as  the  result  of  damage  to  and  de- 
struction of  his  personal  property  In  the 
warehouse  of  the  Guardian  Moving  and  Stor- 
age Co.,  6603  Pulaski  Highway,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  by  a  flood  that  occurred  on  August 
13.  1055:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwlthsUndlng.  Any  per- 
son violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being:  no  objecticm.  the  Clerk 
read  the  Ull,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Henate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  Hilary 
W.  Jenkins,  Junior,  Falls  Church,  Virginia, 
Is  hereby  relieved  od  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $627.42.  Such 
sum  represenU  the  amount  of  Indebtedness 
of  the  said  Hilary  W.  Jenkins,  Junior,  to 
the  United  SUtes  resulting  from  the  non- 
deduction,  without  fault  on  his  part,  of  cer- 
Uln  amounU  of  his  voluntary  allotmenU 
and  sUtutory  contribution,  as  a  soldier  In 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
period  from  October  1,  1942,  to  September 
30,  1945,  both  dates  Inclusive.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounU  of  any  certl- 
f3rlng  or  disbursing  officer,  full  credit  shaU 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  two 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows : 

Amendmento  offered  by  Mr.  Lank:  Part  1, 
line  3,  strike  the  word  "is"  and  insert  "Mrs. 
Lillian  Hawes,  Mrs.  Mable  L.  Jenkins,  and 
Mrs.  Minnie  N.  Graham  are." 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  the  period  following 
the  word  "inclusive"  and  Insert  "and  paid  to 
the  other  persons  named  in  this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HILARY  W.  JENKINS,  JR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3095) 
for  the  relief  of  Hilary  W.  Jenkins.  Jr. 


COMPENSATION  TO  CERTAIN 
CLAIMANTS  FOR  THE  TAKING  OP 
PRIVATE  FISHERY  RIGHTS  IN 
PEARL  HARBOR.  HAWAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3248)  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation to  certain  claimants  for  the 
taking  by  the  United  States  of  private 
fishery  rights  in  Pearl  Harbor.  Island  of 
Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $8,234.28  to  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Hawaii,  for  deposit  in  the  registry 
of  the  court  to  satisfy  any  and  all  awards 
and  judgmenU  of  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  In  ClvU 
Numbered  292,  United  SUtes  of  America 
against  J.  Lawrence  P.  Robinson,  et  al.:  Pro- 
vided, That  payment  shall  not  be  made  by 
said  court  to  any  claimant  until  he  has  con- 
sented to  the  dismissal  with  prejudice  of  all 
pending  litigation  wherein  the  right  to  com- 
pensation for  the  Uking  of  such  fishery 
rlghte  and  of  any  Interest  therein  or  part 
thereof  has  been  or  Is  claimed  or  asserted 
against  the  United  SUtes  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Attorney  General,  has  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  any  and  all  right,  title, 
or  interests  In  said  fisheries,  and  has  released 
all  claims  to  damages  or  compensation 
agnlnst  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to 
alleged  rlghU  in  said  fisheries:  and  has  con- 
sented to  the  entry  of  a  final  order  of  Judg- 
ment of  condemnation  In  the  oondemnatlon 
jNTOoeedings  instituted  by  the  Unlt«d  8Ut$$ 
and  pending  In  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  Hawaii  for  the  eondemnaUon  of 
claimant's  rlghU  in  said  fisheries:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
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Bhall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  bill,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  ♦1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COL.  FRED  E.  DUEKER 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3243) 

for  the  relief  of  Col.  Fred  E.  Dueker. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Colonel 
Pred  E.  Emeker  ( Army  serial  number  032051 ) 
is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $561.48  which 
was  originally  paid  to  him  as  reimbursement 
of  amounts  expended  by  him  for  essential 
basic  utilities  such  as  electricity,  water,  and 
fuel  for  heat  during  the  period  beginning 
October  1,  1949,  and  ending  on  March  12, 
1951,  both  dates  inclusive,  while  he  was  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary mission  with  the  Imperial  Iranian  Gen- 
darmerie, Teheran,  Iran.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
Of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Colonel  Pred  E.  Ehieker,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
specified  in  the  first  section:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  91,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


mlsslble  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  following:  "That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Berta  Reltberger,  the  nancde  of 
Eugenlo   Marquez,   a   citizen   of    the   United 
States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of 
three  months:   Provided,  That  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  find  that  the  said  BerU 
Reltberger  is  coming   to  the  United  States 
with  a  bona  fide  Intention  of  being  married 
to  the  said  Eugenlo  Marquez  and  that  she  Is 
found  otherwise  admissible  under  the  Immi- 
gration laws,  except  that   the  provision   of 
section  212(a)(9)    of   the  said   Act  shall   be 
Inapplicable  In   her  case:    Provided  further. 
That  the  exemption  provided  for  in  this  Act 
shall   apply  only  to  a  ground   for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.     In  the  event  the 
marriage  between  the  above-named  persons 
does  not  occur  within  three  months  after  the 
entry  of  the  said  Berta  Reltberger,  she  shall 
be  required  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
242   and   243   cf    the   Immigration   and   Na- 
tionality Act.     In   the  event  that  the   mar- 
riage between  the  above-named  persons  shall 
occur  within   three  montiia  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Berta  Reltberger,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record 
the    lawful    admission    for    permanent    resi- 
dence of  the  said  Berta  Reltberper  as  of  the 
date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required 
visa  fee." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


ment  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 

Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BERTA  REITBERGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1400) 
for  the  relief  of  Berta  Reltberger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Urited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Berta  Reltberger  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SISTER  MARY  DAMION,  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1535) 
for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary  Damion 
(Maria  Saveria  D'Amello).  Sister  Maria 
Tarcisia  ( Maria  Giovanna  Fenuta  > ,  and 
Sister  Mary  Regina  (Maria  Lizzi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sister  Mary  Damion  (Maria 
Saveria  D'Amello).  Sister  Maria  Tarcisia 
(Mnrla  Giovanna  Fenuta),  and  Sister  Mary 
Regina  (Maria  Uzzl).  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  tills  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the  re- 
quired numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota 
or  quotas  lor  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
or  quotas  are  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MATHILDE  RINGOL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mathilde  Rlngol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Mrs.  Mathilde  Rlngol  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That,  unless  she  Is  entitled  to  care 
under  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act,  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  that 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  out 
the  proviso,  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Provided,  That,  unless  the 
beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care  under  the  De- 
pendents' Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250),  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
groimd  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 


DIMITRIOS  KONDOLEON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1727) 
for  the  relief  of  Dimitrios  Kondoleon 
(also  known  as  James  Kondolous*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dlmltrlos  Kondoleon.  also 
known  as  James  Kondolous)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee  UfHjn  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  oHcer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quoU  U 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros-.ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIZABETH  LUCIE  LEON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2589) 
for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Lucie  Leon 
(ttlso  known  as  Lucie  Noel) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,   Elizabeth   Lucie  Leon    (also   known  as 


Lucie  Noel)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  January  3. 
1951,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
and  shall  be  (wrmltted  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  316(a)(1)  and  (2)  and  sec- 
tion 3ie(b)  of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MUKHTAR  MOHAMMED  - 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R   3816) 
for  the  relief  of  Mukhtar  Mohammed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
ptupoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mukhtar  Mohammed  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quoU- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE    SANTLAGO    BAVEDRA    CALZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3817) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Santiago  Savedra 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKZR  pro  temp>ore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There   was  lio  objection. 


8TIRLEY  LOUIS  BERUTICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  4445) 
for  the  relief  of  Stirley  Louis  Berutich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section 
212(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Stirley  Louis  Berutich  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  cwnmittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5,  after  the  word  "be"  Insert 
"Issued  a  visa  and." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with 
at  this  time. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  PUBUC 
AIRPORTS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  the  familiar  railroad  station  was 
as  necessary  to  a  city  as  its  post  office. 
Along  the  coasts  and  up  the  larger  rivers 
the  steamship  landings  were  the  termi- 
nals through  which  human  beings  and 
commerce  flowed,  coming  and  going. 

Today  hardly  a  month  goes  by  that  we 
do  not  see  one  of  these  railroad  stations 
being  boarded  up  like  a  building  that  has 
died.  At  the  steamship  piers  we  look  in 
vaiin  for  the  traffic  of  yesterday. 

Then  we  hear  the  hum  of  activity  over 
our  heads,  and  looking  up  we  see  the 
planes  in  the  sky.  rising  from  and  de- 
scending to  some  place  beyond  our  vision 
miles  away. 

These  are  the  public  airports,  the  new 
terminals  for  long-distance  transporta- 
tion. 

Bustling  with  activity  and  stretching 
out  to  accommodate  the  increasing  use  of 
fieir  facilities  and  their  services. 

Much  to  our  surprise  we  learn  that  the 
growing  volume  of  private  plane  traffic 
leads  all  others  in  the  use  of  civil  air- 
ports. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  covering  the  196  civil  air- 
ports in  the  United  States  at  which  FAA 
traffic  control  towers  are  located  reveals 
the  following  record  of  operations: 

Commercial    airlines 27.  7 

MUltary 21. 1 

General    aviation 51.2 

Even  before  we  consider  the  needs  of 
the  great  commercial  air  carriers,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  eye -open- 
ing requirements  of  general  aviation. 

Today  business  enterprises  own  and 
operate  more  than  26.000  aircraft,  which 
now  range  from  single-engine  aircraft  to 
DC-3's.  turboprop  Viscounts  and  F-27's. 
which  will  soon  be  supplemented  by  jet 
aircraft. 

The  general  aviation  fleet,  including 
these  business  aircraft,  exceeds  65,000 
planes,  and  according  to  a  recent  Gov- 
ernment forecast  will  grow  to  89.000  by 
1965  and  to  107.000  by  1970. 

This  underscores  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  airport  development,  because 
the  maximum  flow  of  airplane  traffic  is 
becoming  essential  to  the  economies  of 
many  communities. 

To  expect  that  the  States  and  the  lo- 
calities should  provide  for  this  expansion 
in  facilities  is  unrealistic.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  the  lion's  shai% 


of  all  available  revenues,  it  must  assume 
major  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  public  airports  that  are  indispensable 
to  interstate  commerce  and  national 
defense. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  in  June  1955. 
recommended  that  the  Federal-aid  air- 
port program  be  continued,  stating  that: 

Purthermore.  the  device  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  facilitates  central  control  of  airport 
design,  thus  contributing  to  the  safety  of 
civil  aviation.  In  addition,  the  National 
Government  enjoys  free  landing  rights  for 
military  aircraft  on  airports  federally  as- 
sisted. Occasionally  this  arrangement  makes 
It  unnecessary  to  build  additional  military 
airfields. 

The  President's  rejection  of  a  Federal- 
aid  program  last  year,  has  set  back  our 
airport  expansion  program.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  is  due  to  expire  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  and  as  airport  commis- 
sions cannot  proceed  with  expansion 
plans  imtil  they  see  what  we  do,  it  is 
urgent  to  provide  means  and  encourage- 
ment for  them  without  further  delay. 

More  passengers  now  are  transported 
in  interstate  and  foreign  air  commerce 
than  by  railroads  and  transatlantic 
steamships. 

Before  this  massive  fact  we  cannot  de- 
fer action. 

The  strain  on  present  airport  facilities 
is  increasing  steadily,  Biid  c&zvaot  be 
eased  in  any  way  other  than  by  Federal 
assistance  in  the  expansion  of  airports 
to  accommodate  passenger  and  air- 
freight volume  with  maximum  safety. 

Because  HM.  1011,  "Amendments  to 
Federal  Airport  Act,"  is  adequate  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  public  air- 
ports as  we  anticipate  these  require- 
ments, I  believe  that  it  merits  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Improved  runway  and  taxi  facilities 
must  be  provided  for  the  new  jet  planes 
and  the  larger  planes  that  are  coming 

into  use. 

Only  modem  and  improved  airports 
can  serve  this  need. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  not  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
St.  Patricks  day  falls  just  short  of  being 
included  in  the  official  spring  season,  it 
makes  no  difference:  the  day  of  the  saint 
brings  its  own  spring.  There  will  be 
green  in  every  Irish  heart  today  south 
of  the  Ulster  border,  and  in  many  a 
heart  north  of  it.  No  color  ever  more 
fittingly  symbolized  the  outward  beauty 
of  a  land  beautiful  beyond  most  lands 
and  lovely  beyond  compare  to  her  sons 
and  daughters.  The  term  "Emerald 
Isle. "  endeared  to  the  Irish  through  cen- 
turies, recalls  a  thousand  sights  and 
sounds  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  Irish  background:  the  green  valleys; 
the  little  shamrock  which  tradition  tells 
us  was  employed  by  St.  Patrick  to  ex- 
pound the  doctrine  he  had  arrived  to 
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preach;  the  very  green  of  the  northern 
seas  even — all  record  and  recall  the  glow- 
ing verdure  of  "the  holy  isle,  the  isle  of 
the  saints." 

Today,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
there  will  be  drums  beating,  bands  play- 
ing, joyous  groups  marching  in  honor  of 
the  beloved  patron  Saint  of  Ireland — 
their  one,  incomparable  Patrick,  under 
whose  benign  auspices  they  have  at  last 
passed  through  centuries  of  poverty  and 
suffering  and  through  whose  gracious 
intercession,  they  like  to  believe,  they 
have  at  last  obtained  freedom,  and  dig- 
nity, and  peace. 


COMMITTEE  ON     RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  preferential  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  2  TO  EXCLUDE  REA 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953,  so  that  hereafter  section  1  of  the 
plan  will  no  longer  apply  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  The  bill 
also  specifies  that  the  approval  or  de- 
nial of  REA  loans  will  be  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  REA  Administrator,  re- 
gardless of  the  piovisions  of  any  other 
law. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  RE!A  all  func- 
tions which  were  transferred  from  the 
Administrator  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  or  any  other  reorganization  plan  or 
law. 

Many  will  recall  that  legislation  for 
this  same  purpose  was  introduced  in  the 
85th  Congress.  Hearings  were  held,  and 
although  no  formal  action  was  taken, 
the  hearings  established  the  need  for 
such  legislation  if  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  is  to  be  administered  as 
Congress  intended  it  to  be. 

The  making  of  loans  is  supposed  to  be 
the  main  duty  of  the  REA  Administra- 
tor. Loans  are  supposed  to  be  made  if 
they  meet  REIA's  standards  of  feasibility 
and  if  they  come  within  the  law.  The 
making  of  loans  should  be  entirely  di- 
vorceii  from  political  considerations. 
However,  we  have  seen  that  under  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  been  able  to 
usurp  the  power  of  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator and  bring  politics  into  an  area 
that  Conerress  Intended  to  be  entirely 
free  from  political  influence  and  consid- 
eration. When  the  REA  was  set  up.  Con- 
gress specified  that  the  REA  Adminis- 


trator would  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
10  years.  He  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  throwing  what  should 
be  a  cloak  of  political  immunity  about 
him.  Congress  thought  that  he  would  not 
be  tempted  to  let  political  philosophies 
influence  his  decisions  on  loan  applica- 
tions. 

Using  this  philosophy  as  a  yardstick, 
the  REA  program  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  modern  tech- 
nology to  agriculture  and  thereby  de- 
velop our  great  agricultural  economy. 
Today,  more  than  95  percent  of  our  rural 
homes  and  institutions  have  been  elec- 
trified, and  no  other  Government  pro- 
gram that  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  public  welfare  can  match  the  fine 
repayment  record  of  the  REA  borrowers. 

Under  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  effectiveness  of  this  great 
program  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
The  REA  Administrators  status  has 
changed  from  that  of  an  impartial  and 
largely  autonomous  public  servant  to 
that  of  a  hired  hand  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  power  to  judge  an  Im- 
portant loan  application  on  its  merits 
has  been  taken  from  him.  Instead,  he 
has  been  ordered  to  clear  loans  of  more 
than  $500,000  with  a  political  appointee 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
checks  to  see  whether  the  loans  fit  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Such  a  policy  is  a  dangerous  one 
no  matter  what  party  is  in  power. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  restore  the  full  loan-making  au- 
thority of  the  REA  Administrator.  I  am 
joined  in  this  belief  by  thousands  ot 
members  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  and  by  many  of 
my  colleagues. 

In  Indiana  we  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  public  interest  has  been 
set  aside  in  this  area.  In  1956  the  Indi- 
ana REA  proposed  to  build  a  public 
powerplant  at  Petersburg,  Ind.,  because 
the  commercial  utilities  were  charging 
an  imreasonable  rate  for  electricity  that 
they  purchased  and  also  the  State  public 
service  commission  had  ruled  that  whole- 
sale power  purchased  by  the  co-ops  from 
a  commercial  supplier  to  serve  loads  in 
excess  of  250  kilowatts  was  to  be  charged 
for  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  en- 
ergy the  co-ops  piirchased  to  serve 
smaller  loads. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  ruling 
would  make  it  uneconomical  for  the  REA 
to  serve  large  industrial  and  commercial 
loads,  it  would  have  established  a  fatal 
precedent.  If  the  commission  could  set 
250  kilowatts  as  a  demarcation  point  in 
a  wholesale  schedule,  it  could  just  as 
easily — and  might — cut  that  down  to  75 
kilowatts  or  less. 

Indiana  rural  electric  coop>eratives 
under  a  State  law  passed  in  1935  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  service  all  loads  within 
their  territories.  The  following  year, 
1957,  the  PSC  eliminated  the  discrimina- 
tory provision  from  the  previous  Com- 
mission's order.  However,  it  left  intact 
a  4.8  percent  average  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  wholesale  energy  sold  to  the  co-ops. 
The  failure  of  the  Commission  to  remove 
this  rate  increase  has  made  the  need  for 
the  18  distribution  cooperatives  to  gen- 


erate and  transmit  their  own  power  in 
Indiana  more  imperative.  In  May  1957, 
Hoosier  Cooperative  Energy  applied  to 
the  REA  for  the  $42  million  loan  to  con- 
struct a  198,000-kilowatt  steam  generat- 
ing station  on  the  White  River  near 
Petersburg,  in  the  heart  of  Indiana's 
coalfields.  The  loan  would  also  cover  the 
cost  of  building  868  miles  of  69.000  volt 
and  154,000  volt  transmission  lines  to 
serve  the  substations  of  nine  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  southern  Indiana. 

The  estimated  savings  will  exceed 
17  Ml  million  in  power  costs  over  the  35- 
year  life  of  the  loan.  More  than  43,800 
families  will  share  in  the  savings  through 
lower  wholesale  energy  costs  for  their  co- 
operatives. Soon  after  the  announce- 
ment was  made  of  this  loan  application, 
the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commission, 
armed  with  letters  of  protest  from  In- 
diana's commercial  utilities,  were  sent  to 
Washington  by  Gov.  Harold  W.  Handley. 
At  the  time  that  the  commissioners  met 
with  Secretary  Benson,  REA  Adminis- 
trator David  Hamil  expressed  his  irrita- 
tion at  such  pressure  and  pointed  out 
that  the  REA  Administrator  by  Congress 
is  given  responsibility  for  REA  loans  and 
that  the  application  would  be  reviewed 
and  processed  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  Subse- 
quently, the  controversy  became  hot 
enough  to  reach  the  White  House,  where 
a  special  meeting  presided  over  by  Sher- 
man Adams  was  held. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  meeting,  steps 
to  restrict  Hamil's  authority  and  to  In- 
jure the  rural  electric  cooperatives  were 
taken.  T^ko  administration  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  raise  the  REA 
interest  rates  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture ordered  that  all  REA  loan  appli- 
catioivs  for  more  than  $500,000  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Service  prior  to  approval. 

I  am  sure  that  similar  abuses  concern- 
ing the  REA  can  be  cited  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion, such  as  I  have  proposed. 

Should  my  bill,  or  similar  legislation 
be  enacted  into  law,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Indiana  REA  will  be  able  to  construct 
this  public  powerplant  at  Petersburg, 
Ind.,  and  thereby  provide  cheaper  power 
and  bring  about  greater  employment, 
both  through  this  plant,  and  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Indiana,  which  will  supply  the 
coal  to  the  plant.  In  addition,  construc- 
tion of  this  plant  would  bring  other  in- 
dustries into  the  district,  such  as  an 
aluminum  plant,  which  was  proFK>sed  at 
the  time  the  Indiana  REiA  applied  for  a 
loan  to  build  the  Petersburg  plant. 


WINNING  ESSAY  IN  NATIONAL 
HISTORY  CONTEST 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
essay.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  timely  and  appropriate  article  for 
today — March  17,  1959 — that  consists  of 
a  very  interesting  essay  that  rated  second 


prizewinner  In  the  national  history  con- 
test recently  conducted  by  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians. 

Jeremiah  J.  Riordan,  Irish  by  birth  and 
a  citizen  of  the  good  old  United  States 
for  ever  so  many  years,  one  of  the  oldest 
but  most  reliable  and  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  division  11,  Essex  County,  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians,  of  Peabody. 
Mass.,  was  the  author  of  this  beautiful 
composition,  and  of  course  the  logical 
choice  as  one  of  the  fortunate  contest- 
ants winning  second  honors. 

We,  who  have  the  honor  of  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
are  of  course  mighty  proud  of  oiu*  fellow- 
man,  and  today — the  day  that  has  been 
set  aside  to  pay  homage  and  tribute  to 
our  patron  saint,  St.  Patrick — we  extend 
to  Mr.  Riordan  the  "top  of  the  mornin'  " 
on  a  job  well  done. 

Mt  Pu^k  To  Euro  PAKTrriON  in  Ikkland 
(Bjr  Jeremiah  Riordan) 

When  I  went  to  school  In  Ireland  I 
attended  the  national  school  system  of  edu- 
cation, at  that  time  under  British  rule.  The 
teachers  had  to  be  very  careful  that  any  Irish 
history  would  not  be  Imparted  to  the  pupils. 
There  was  no  woril  of  the  great  struggle  that 
was  going  on  to  free  Ireland  from  bondage, 
no  word  of  the  Irish  patriots  who  had  sacrl- 
lled  their  Uvea  In  order  to  burst  the  gaUing 
chains  that  had  kept  their  native  land  In 
slavery  during  the  past  700  years,  no  word 
about  John  Mitchell's  "Jail  Journal."  where 
he  told  of  his  life  In  British  prisons  and  In 
convict  slavery  In  Australia  and  In  Van 
Demons  land  because  he  loved  Ireland.  No 
word  of  Robert  Emmett  who  sacrificed  his 
young  life  because  he  tried  to  remove  that 
chain  which  bound  his  people  to  a  life  of 
slavery.  Those  two  patriots,  together  with 
Wolf  Tone  and  scores  of  others  who  gave 
their  lives  that  Ireland  might  be  free  were 
protestants.  that  England  did  not  boast 
about,  because  they  were  Irish  patriots  who 
had  given  their  lives  for  their  native  land. 
Neither  were  we  told  of  O'Donovan  Ross,  one 
of  the  heros  of  1867  who.  when  In  a  British 
prison  was  made  to  partake  of  his  prison  fare 
while  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back. 
We  were  told  nothing  of  the  heroes  of  old, 
Owen  Rual  O'Neill  and  Rory  O'Moor,  etc.  We 
were  never  told  of  the  Manchester  martyrs 
or  of  "bloody  Balfors"  battering  ram,  when 
our  homes  were  rased  to  the  groiuid.  No 
we  were  never  told  of  anything  that  would 
help  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  Irish  national- 
ity In  our  young  minds.  They  tried  to  bring 
\u  up  as  nice  good,  obedient  English  children 
by  having  Included  In  our  school  books  all 
about  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  and  General 
Nelson  with  his  blind  eye.  We  were  taught 
the  history  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  but  not 
the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  where 
the  English  Army  was  routed  by  the  Irish 
Brigade,  who  fought  under  the  banner  of 
the  French  Republic.  But  It  was  Instilled  in 
our  minds  that  there  were  32  counties  in 
Ireland.  Tes.  our  geography  book  told  lu 
Ireland  was  divided  Into  four  provinces. 
tJlster  on  the  north,  Munster  on  the  south, 
Leinster  on  the  east,  and  Connaught  on  the 
west.  There  were  0  counties  in  Ulster.  6 
counties  in  Munster.  5  in  Connaught,  and 
12  counties  In  Leinster  and  our  geography 
book  also  said  that  the  area  of  Ireland  was 
32.000  square  miles. 

That  was  Ireland  from  time  immemorial. 
TTilrty-two  counties,  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren living  in  peace,  4V3  million  of  God- 
fearing people,  until  David  Lloyd  George, 
then  Prime  Minister  of  England,  saw  fit  to 
draw  a  line  of  partition  through  Ulster, 
cutting  off  6  counties  from  Ireland  37  years 
ago.  Tes,  that  event  occurred  in  the  year 
1921.     In    1016,    Padrig    Pearse    signed    the 


declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Irish 
Republic.  He  and  his  cosigners  were  quickly 
put  to  death.  The  Irish  Republican  Army 
kept  up  the  fight  and  fought  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare, harassing  the  English  Army  until 
David  Lloyd  George  In  1021  called  for  a  truce 
partly  because  the  sympathy  of  the  renowned 
nations  of  the  world  were  with  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  Ireland  and  partly 
because  his  army  was  receiving  too  many 
setbacks.  Three  lorry  (trucks)  loads  of  his 
men  were  wiped  out  one  Sunday  afternoon 
at  KUmlachel,  In  West  Cork  by  the  West 
Cork  Brigade,  commanded  by  Tom  Barry. 
After  that  disaster  to  David  Lloyd  George's 
forces,  he.  David  Lloyd  George,  sent  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  commander  of  the  English 
forces  In  Ireland  to  surround  Tom  Barry  and 
the  West  Cork  Brigade  (about  100  men)  and 
capture  them  dead  or  alive.  They  were  pre- 
paring to  do  so  but  before  they  were  fully 
organized,  Barry  and  his  100  men  met  them 
at  Crossbarry.  a  vUlage  near  Bandon,  County 
Cork.  The  first  truckload  of  English  black 
and  tans  (auxiliary  soldiers)  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, at  6  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
Barry  had  his  men  placed  In  various  advan- 
tageous positions  and  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it.  that  contingent  was  wiped 
out  and  the  truck  set  on  fire.  Guns  and 
ammunition  were  used  to  replenish  the 
dwindling  supply  of  Barry's  men.  The  next 
truckload  came  on  and  in  due  time  was 
taken  care  of  as  before,  and  in  that  way  up 
to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fight  went 
on  until  Barry  and  his  men,  tired  and  hun- 
gry, marched  away  through  fields  and  hills 
and  byroads  to  get  billeted  for  the  night  In 
some  friendly  farmhouse  and  to  forage  or 
beg  some  food  from  some  friendly  neighbors 
as  they  were  nearly  24  hours  without  food 
or  drink  as  the  Irish  Republic  Army  had  no 
canteen  kitchen  to  feed  the  fighting  men. 
"Such  soldiers,  such  men,"  were  the  words 
of  Barry  himself  as  he  woke  up  during  the 
night  and  looked  upon  his  sleeping  com- 
rades lying  exhausted  In  a  bundle  of  straw 
spread  on  the  floor  of  a  laborer's  cottage  20 
miles  away  from  Crossbarry.  No  wonder 
David  Lloyd  George  called  for  a  truce.  It 
was  agreed  that  Ireland  should  send  three 
plenipotentiaries  to  London  to  meet  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  discuss  toward  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question.  David  Lloyd 
George  with  the  cunning  of  his  Welsh  an- 
cestry met  the  Irish  delegation  and  cleverly 
maneuvered  them,  placed  them  in  separated 
quarters.  Interviewed  them  one  at  a  time  and 
placed  his  proposition  before  them  with  the 
ultimatum  that  six  counties  be  cut  off  from 
Ulster.  "Accept  this  or  face  a  terrible  war" 
were  his  words  on  that  first  meeting.  He 
never  let  them  consult  each  other  as  to  the 
proceedings  but  kept  them  apart  under  lock 
and  key  night  after  night  and  day  after  day 
told  lies  and  used  every  stratagem  he  was 
aware  of  untU  he  got  one  of  them  to  sign 
under  threat  of  a  terrible  war  from  the  air, 
from  the  land  and  from  the  sea.  After  one 
had  signed,  the  remainder  followed  suit. 
They  came  back  to  Ireland  and  shamefacedly 
presented  their  treaty.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  because  they 
were  tired  of  fighting.  Tired  as  fighting 
men.  going  for  days  without  food.  But  the 
more  patriotic,  and  the  more  enthusiastic 
refused  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
a  terrible  and  bloody  clvU  war  followed,  where 
brother  took  up  arms  against  brother  and 
father  fought  in  battle  array  against  his 
son.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  civil  war 
was  more  deadly  than  the  war  of  the  "black 
and  tans,"  all  because  of  Lloyd  George's 
gerrymandering.  A  great  many  people  im- 
agine the  partition  takes  out  Ulster  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  But  no,  there  are  nine 
counties     in     Ulster.       Lloyd     George     only 

wanted  six  for  his  scheme  in  gerrymander- 
ing.    Just  enough  to  keep  a  few  orangemen 


planters  under  the  British  Government,  who 
live  in  an  area  which  is  roughly  within  a  30- 
mlle  radius  of  the  city  of  Belfast. 

Now  as  I  said  In  the  start  of  this  narrative, 
my  plan  to  end  partition  is  this: 

1.  Those  six  countries  behind  the  line  oC 
partition  are  in  Ulster.  Draw  the  line  so  as 
to  include  the  nine  counties  ot  Ulster  be- 
behind  the  "iron  curtain." 

2.  Let  there  be  a  plebiscite  of  the  nine 
counties  to  show  whether  the  whole  of 
Ulster  want  to  live  under  British  rule  cm* 
join  in  with  the  other  23  counties  of  Ireland 
under  the  rule  of  Dall  Erin,  the  government 
of  the  Irish  Republic. 

3.  As  there  is  a  sort  of  guerrUla  warfare 
going  on  today  between  some  remnants  of 
the  IRA  and  the  north«-n  government, 
lives  have  been  lost  on  both  sides  and  costly 
buildings  have  been  damaged.  It  should  be 
the  business  of  the  United  Nations  to  secure 
peace.  It  should  be  considered  a  worldly 
affair,  as  well  as  Palestine,  as  weU  as  the 
Suez  Canal,  as  well  as  Algeria  and  Tunis 
and  as  well  as  Korea  where  the  United 
States  spent  money  of  an  untold  amount 
and  sacrificed  many  lives,  some  of  them 
Irishmen  by  birth  and  some  by  extraction. 

4.  An  appeal  should  be  sent  to  our  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  to  support  Represent- 
ative FoGARTT  of  Rhode  Island  In  his  effort 
to  bring  the  question  of  the  partition  of 
Ireland  to  the  attention  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment. 

5.  An  appeal  should  be  sent  to  Engllsb 
societies  right  in  the  heart  of  Britain  to 
prevail  on  their  government  to  settle  the 
partition  by  peaceful  means.  The  average 
Englishman  is  a  lover  of  liberty  and  Is 
happy  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  26  coun- 
ties are  now  enjoying  that  liberty,  which 
they  gained  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

6.  Finally  in  all  our  appeals  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
of  the  United  States,  to  any  societies  con- 
tacted, we  should  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
it  Is  only  fair  that  the  foUowlng  historic 
places  should  be  restored  to  the  Government 
of  Ireland : 

a.  Armagh,  primatlal  see  and  ecclesiastical 
center  since  the  time  of  St.  Patrick. 

b.  Downpatrlck,  the  burial  place  of  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  ColumbcUle. 

c.  BeUeek,  where  In  1258  Brten  O'Neill 
was  chosen  King  of  Ireland. 

d.  Grey  Abbey,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Porter. 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  hanged  for  his 
part  In  the  1798  lns\irrectlon. 

e.  Dungannon.  Thomas  Clarke,  signer  of 
the  declaration  in  1016,  was  bom  in  Dun- 
gannon. 

While  partition  exists  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  nation  can  never  hope  for  national 
progress  or  national  Integrity  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Partition  has  a  demoral- 
izing effect  on  the  Irish  people  and  Is  an 
eyesore  which  must  necessarUy  be  removed. 
Sectarian  differences  and  the  attendant  evils 
of  existing  conditions  In  a  divided  Ireland, 
are  of  course  the  motives  of  the  English  and 
the  boundary  line  of  demarcation  which 
breeds  bigotry,  intolerance  and  dissension 
since  its  very  existence  Is  repugnant  to  any 
red-blooded  Irishman.  It  is  only  37  years 
since  the  boundary  Une  came  into  existence. 
Ulster,  the  land  of  the  O'Neills  and  the 
O'Donnells,  the  land  of  Cuchalaln  and  the 
BLnights  of  the  Red  Branch,  was  never  «uiy- 
thing  but  Irish  until  English  monarchs  and 
despxJilers  deliberately  sought  to  make  settle- 
ment there  of  a  gang  of  planters,  alien  In 
faith,  in  speech  and  in  culture  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  according  to  those  same 
shoneens,  such  plantation  constitutes  legal 
ownership  and  entitles  the  descendants  of 
the  planters  to  carve  the  land  upon  which 
their  forebears  were  but  foreign  parasites 
and  set  up  a  separate  government  opposed 
to  the  rest  of  the  Irish  i>eopIe. 
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A  BILL  TO  EXPAND  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  FORESTRY 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Spoftker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem&n  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  which 
Is  designed  to  expand  our  present  pro- 
gram of  research  In  forestry  and  forest 
products,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
bill  Is  declaratory  of  the  present  policy 
Of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  efficient 
production,  marketing,  and  utilization 
of  the  products  of  the  forest.  For  the 
attainment  of  this  poUcy,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  and  to  stimulate  research  In 
the  development,  conservation,  and  man- 
agement of  forests  and  the  production, 
marketing,  euid  utilization  of  forest  prod- 
ucts In  their  broadest  aspects. 

To  Implement  this  congressional 
policy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
terms  of  this  bill  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate and  enter  into  contracts  with 
colleges,  schools,  and  universities  and 
with  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  Any  contracts  or 
agreements  made  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority shall  contain  requirements  mak- 
ing the  results  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion available  to  the  public  tlirough  dedi- 
cation, assigxunent  to  the  Government, 
or  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  In  entering  into  su?h 
contracts  or  in  making  cooperative  ar- 
rangements the  Secretary  may  arrange 
for  the  utilization  of  graduate  students 
in  the  research  performed  under  such 
contracts  or  agreements  and  shall  take 
such  measures  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  stimulate  Interest  by  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  development  and  application 
of  all  phases  of  forestry  and  forest  prod- 
ucts utilization  research. 

In  carrying  out  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  shall  empha- 
size to  the  extent  practicable  special  and 
early  attention  to  the  development  of 
new  uses  and  products  for  low-value 
timber,  wood  residues,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, in  the  improvement  and  more  effi- 
cient production,  harvesting,  processing, 
marketing,  and  use  of  timber,  lumber, 
and  other  wood  products,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  improved  .scientific 
and  technical  methods  and  equipment 
for  the  development,  conservation,  and 
management  of  forests  and  for  produc- 
ing, marketing,  and  utilizing  forest 
products.  The  emphasis  on  ez];>anded 
forestry  research  programs  is  well  placed. 
Forestry  is  not  a  short-time  proposition. 
Where  this  Nation  stands  in  timber  sup- 
ply at  the  end  of  the  century  depends 
largely  on  actions  taken  during  the  next 
two  decades.  Rapid  acceleration  of  re- 
cent encouraging  forestry  trends  is  vital 
if  the  timber  resources  of  the  Nation  are 
to  be  reEisonably  abundant  50  years 
hence.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  po- 
tential demand,  and  the  di£Dculty  of  ex- 
tending more  intensive  forestry  to  the 
millions  of  small  holdings,  time  is  im- 
portant.    The  potential  of  the  land  is 


adequate.    Our  challenge  Is  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  It  soon. 

My  study  reveals  that  the  greatest 
xMed  for  research  In  forestry  not  now 
being  met  Is  for  basic  or  fundamental 
work.  Progi-ess  In  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  facing  our  forestry  today 
depends  on  constantly  Increasing  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  reseaixh  and  experi- 
ence. I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  research,  espe- 
cially applied  research.  Is  now  being  done 
by  the  Federal  and  State  Oovcrnmcnts, 
and  by  private  and  Industrial  interests. 
However,  because  the  pressures  exerted 
on  these  organizations  for  immediate  re- 
sults having  direct  practical  appUcatlon 
in  the  management  of  forest  properties 
aie  in  the  harvesting  and  utilization  of 
the  timber  crop,  they  can  be  expected  to 
do  little  research  of  a  really  basic  nature. 
If  this  sorely  needed  basic  research  Is 
done.  It  will  have  to  be  performed  by 
educational  Institutions,  especially  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
more  forward-looking  private  interests, 
through  outright  grajits.  fellowships,  and 
particularly  research  asslstanceships. 

It  is  reassurins  to  note  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  our  forests  arc 
growing  more  wood  than  we  are  using. 
Annual  wood  growth  Is  increasing  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  Our  commercial  forest 
area  is  expanding.  The  practice  of  good 
forestry  on  private  forest  lands — farm, 
industrial,  and  other — Is  spreading 
rapidly.  Some  of  the  most  intensive  for- 
est management  is  on  the  lands  of  wood- 
using  industries  and  other  private 
owners. 

These  facts,  bright  as  they  are,  do  not 
necessarily  mean  we  shall  have  more 
wood  than  we  can  use  In  the  years  ahead. 
Our  population  is  growing;  our  consump- 
tion of  wood  is  increasing.  Industry  and 
Government  estimates  indicate  we  will 
use  wood  In  an  increasing  rate  in  the 
years  to  come.  To  keep  forest  growths 
ahead  of  our  timber  needs  is  our  forestry 
job  today.  Many  of  us  fail  to  realize  the 
significant  role  our  forests  play  in  our 
economy  from  day  to  day.  Like  so  many 
things,  we  have  taken  our  great  forest 
resources  for  granted.  In  my  own  State 
of  Missouri,  the  forests  have  always 
played  an  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  Missouri.  The  half  of  the  population 
living  in  cities  is  not  as  acutely  aware 
of  their  dep>endence  on  timber  crops  as 
are  those  living  on  farms  and  in  small 
communities,  but  they  nonetheless  are 
affected  by  the  condition  and  productiv- 
ity of  the  forests  and  forest  industries. 
A  recent  survey  published  by  the  U.S. 
Depai-tment  of  Commerce  shows  that  3 
out  of  every  100  persons  employed  in 
the  industries,  trades,  and  businesses  of 
Missouri  were  employed  in  industries  di- 
rectly dependent  on  timber  for  thtir  raw 
material.  Add  to  that  figure  the  de- 
pendents of  those  so  employed,  and  the 
relation  of  the  forests  to  the  States  wel- 
fare becomes  apparent.  These  statistics 
when  multiplied  by  48  give  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  our 
forests  to  our  overall  economy. 

Fundamental  research  Is  essential  in 
determining  the  basic  facts  and  princi- 
ples upon  which  forest  management  and 
the  utilization  of  forest  products  depend. 


Research  of  this  type  is  basically  of  gen- 
eral application  and  as  such  Is  a  matter 
for  public  participation.  Federal  forest 
research  has  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
forest  Inventory,  forest  protection,  the 
economic  aspects  of  forest  management, 
and  the  utilization  of  forest  products. 
This  should  be  done  through  a  reorien- 
tation program  and  not  through  In- 
creased appropriations.  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  should  be  encouraged  to 
expend  their  programs  of  forest  research. 
Better  cr  oidlnatlon  to  avoid  competition 
and  duplication  between  Federal.  State, 
and  private  agencies  should  be  effected 
through  the  establishment  of  a  national 
forest  research  advisory  council  rep- 
resentative of  private.  State,  and  Federal 
orpnnizatlons  interested  in  forest  re- 
search. The  results  of  research  Investl- 
Batlons  ond  studies  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  utlllfation  should  be  readily 
available  and  currently  disseminated  to 
all  public  and  private  forest  agencies, 
and  the  forest  Industries  and  landown- 
ers. The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
today  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  To 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  future  we 
must  plan  and  think  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  futuie.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  a  properly  programed  plan 
for  the  future. 

Starting  almost  from  scratch  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  American 
forestry  has  made  remarkable  advances 
in  the  past  50  years.  What  men  of 
vision  half  a  century  ago  saw  in  the  years 
ahead  fell  far  shoi-t  of  what  actually 
came  to  pass.  They  failed  to  fully  fore- 
see the  astounding  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  science.  a4;ricultiu:e. 
and  industry.  They  could  not  know  that 
a  half  century  would  bring  two  world 
wars.  All  of  these  things  made  their 
impact  on  the  forests  and  on  the  course 
of  forestry.  Forestry,  then,  should  go 
steadily  forward.  Its  potentialities  for 
contributing  to  national  prosperity, 
security,  and  progress  are  very  great. 
Fifty  years  from  now,  as  today,  the 
strength  of  the  Nation  will  he  in  its 
people  and  in  its  resources. 

A  bill  to  authorize  tin  Increased  program  of 
research  In  forestry  and  forest  product*, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  U 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  furtlxer  promote  the  efflclcnt  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  utilization  of  products 
of  the  forest.  For  the  attainment  of  thU 
policy,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  and  to 
stimulate  research  Into  the  development, 
conservation,  and  management  of  forests  and 
the  production,  marketing,  and  utilization  of 
forest  products  In  their  broadest  aspects. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  cooperate  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  colleges,  schools,  and  univer- 
sities and  with  other  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necee&ary, 
contracts  and  agreements  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  made  for  work 
to  continue  not  more  than  four  years  from 
the  date  of  any  such  contract:  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
n.S.C.  6);  may  provide  for  the  making  of 
advance,  progress,  or  other  payments  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3G48  of  the 


RevlMd  Statutes,  u  amsndtd  (31  n.S.C. 
b'M ) .  and  any  appropriations  obligated  by 
such  oontraet  or  agrttinsnt  shall  rtmaln 
avallablt  as  nxay  b«  ntosssary  for  ths  pay- 
ment of  obligations  undsr  such  oontraots 
and  agrstmsnU.  Any  oontracU  or  agrM- 
menu  madt  pursuant  to  this  authority  shall 
contain  requlrsmsnU  making  ths  rssulu  of 
research  and  InvMtlgatlon  avallabls  to  the 
public  through  dedication,  assignment  to  the 
Ouvfrnment.  or  such  other  means  an  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

8k.  S.  In  entering  Into  such  contracts  or 
In  making  cooperative  arrangements  here- 
under, the  Secretary  may  arrange  for  the 
utilistttlon  of  graduate  students  in  the  re- 
eearch  performed  under  such  cortraets  or 
agreemenu  and  shall  take  such  mtasures  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  stlmulati?  Interest 

by  graduate  students  In  the  development  and 
application  of  all  phaaas  of  fortistry  and 
forest  producu  uUllaaUon  research. 

Sac.  4.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  emphasise  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable special  and  early  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  usee  and  products  for  low- 
value  timber,  wood  residues,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  the  improvement  and  more  efficient 
production,  harvesting,  processing,  market- 
ing, and  use  of  timber,  lumber,  and  other 
wood  products,  and  the  development  of  new 
and  Improved  scientific  and  technical  meth- 
ods and  equipment  for  the  development, 
conservation,  and  management  of  forests  and 
for  producing,  marketing,  and  utilizing  forest 
products. 

Sac.  S.  There  are  authorised  to  l>e  appro- 
priated such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
authority  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be  In 
addition  to  and  not  In  substitution  for  exist- 
ing authority  now  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

URBAN    RENEWAL  ; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Algis]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
subject  is  urban  renewal,  about  which  I 
have  some  basic  criticism,  particularly 
when  Federal  money  is  involved. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  I  am  for  urban 
renewal.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  is 
against  urban  renewal,  the  Improvement 
of  homes  and  neighborhoods,  the  re- 
moval of  bUght,  slum  clearance,  and  the 
rest.  Surely,  everybody  is  for  urban  re- 
newal. Most  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  these  problems,  the  aging  of 
property.  Many  cities  are  now  engaged 
In  slum  clearance  and  rehabilitation 
through  local  private  and  public  initi- 
ative, without  Federal  aid.  The  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  these  programs  and 
those  with  Federal  aid  too,  are  the  pro- 
grams from  which  I  draw  my  material 
today.  We  should  benefit  from  our  ex- 
periences. Whether  we  use  Federal 
funds  or  not,  there  are  lessons  to  be 
gained,  and  I  shall  pass  on  to  you  those 
I  have  learned.  Dallas,  for  example,  has 
just  started  a  local  program. 

Since  Congress  acts  as  the  city  council 
for  Washington,  D.C.,  all  of  us  are  in 
effect  city  councllmen,  studying  and 
solving  the  problems  of  Washington. 

Formerly.  I  was  a  realtor,  land  devel- 
oper, and  builder,  so  I  am  speaking  on 
this  subject  from  the  inside,  in  a  sense, 
because  while  I  did  not  participate  In 
Federal  urban  renewal  I  know  something 
about  real  estate  and  this  subject  mat- 


ter, and  I  have  studied  urban  renewal 
almost  as  a  hobby.  So  right  or  wrong, 
I  am  giving  my  conclusions  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Intensive  study,  and  I  bring 
this  material  to  you  today  in  an  attempt 
perhaps  to  make  some  oonstrucUve  sug- 
gestions. 

As  »  Congressman,  I  should  say  that 
when  we  take  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, we  could  use  two  yardsticks  to 
evaluate  legislation:  First,  Is  this  bill 
a  function  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
and  second.  Can  we  afford  It? 

Further  I  am  even  more  interested  in 
this  matter  of  local  projects  with  Fed- 
eral money,  because  of  an  attack  leveled 
against  me  and  the  5th  District  of  Texas. 
This  occasion  was  the  only  other  time  I 
have  Imposed  on  you  in  5  years  with  a 
special  order,  at  that  earlier  time  the 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia concerning  Dallas'  use  of  Federal 
funds  were  laid  to  rest.  You  will  find 
that  In  the  Conoressicnal  Record,  vol- 
ume 104,  part  1,  page  1380. 

I  propose  to  talk  about  urban  renewal 
in  these  five  parts: 

First.  The  Federal  and  State  urban  re- 
newal laws. 

Second.  Eminent  domain — of  the  right 
and  use. 

Third.  The  relocation  problem — of 
IDeople  affected  by  urban  renewal. 

Fourth.  Cost  and  time  factors. 

Fifth.  A  constructive  plan — ^how  to  do 
it  locally. 

First,  as  to  the  law.  I  have  a  part  of 
it  here  with  me.  I  am  sure  some  of  you 
have  seen  the  pamphlets  put  out  on  this, 
and  they  are  here  for  your  perusal. 

The  mechanics  imder  the  Federal  law 
are: 

First.  The  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, bypassing  the  appropria- 
tions process  of  Congress,  lends  money— 
currently  at  3^2  percent  interest — ^to  a 
local  authority  authorized  to  accept  Fed- 
eral aid  to  make  preliminary  studies — 
section  102d.  Federal  law. 

Second.  The  URA  similarly  lends  addi- 
tional money  for  detailed  planning  of  a 
project. 

Third.  The  URA  lends  large  sums,  to 
acquire  by  condenuiation  under  power 
of  eminent  domain,  and  otherwise,  land 
and  buildings  now  belonging  to  private 
citizens  and  use  for  their  homes  and 
businesses. 

Fourth.  The  local  authority  generally 
demolishes  and  clears  all  the  strucUu'es 
from  the  project  area. 

Fifth.  The  cleared  land  is  then  offered 
for  sale,  generally  at  tremendous  loss,  for 
reuse  by  other  private  citizens  for  sites 
for  their  businesses  and  homes. 

Sixth.  The  loss — the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  cleared  land  will  bring 
when  resold,  and  the  cost  of  acquisition, 
demolition,  preparation  for  reuse,  plus 
all  project  overhead — is  made  up  by  the 
taxpayers.  One-third  of  the  loss  is  paid 
by  taxpayers  in  their  local  taxes,  as  a 
so-called  local  grant-in-aid — section  104, 
Federal  law.  The  other  two-thirds  is 
paid  by  taxpayers  in  their  Federal  taxes. 

As  to  State  law  I  shall  only  mention 
Texas  as  an  example,  because  each  State 
has  its  own  implementing  laws.  The 
Texas  Urban  Renewal  Law  is  an  act 
which  will  enable  Texas  communities  to 


participate  under  the  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Law,  and  in  our  ease  It  became 
effective  in  1057. 

Next,  as  to  eminent  domain — of  the 
right  and  use.  The  private  ownership 
of  property  la  a  basic  right  to  be 
jealously  guarded  as  we  do  our  personal 
freedom.  We  are  most  aware  of  this 
when  we  are  confronted  by  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  by  which  law,  property 
can  be  condemned  and  taken.  Basic 
protection  Is  given  individuals  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  says: 

No  person  shall  be  *  *  *  deprived  of  *  *  * 
property  *  *  *,  without  due  prooees  of  law— 

And  (2)— 

nor  shaU  private  property  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic use,  without  Just  compensation. 

The  Constitution  thus  assures  protec- 
tion of  individuals  and  minorities  from 
majority  rule. 

The  Supreme  Court  upset  this  protec- 
tion in  1954,  in  the  case  of  Berman 
against  Parker — in  reinterpreting  the 
traditional  application  of  eminent  do- 
main. 

In  this  case  in  a  district  court,  the 
owner  of  a  department  store  challenged 
the  validity  of  the  act  which  gives  the 
local  redevelopment  authority  the  right 
to  condemn  property  whicn  is  not  sub- 
standard or  slum  pro];>erty  merely  be- 
cause the  property  is  part  of  an  overall 
redevelopmMit  plan. 

The  Supreme  Court  then  upheld  this 
right  to  take  property  because  in  its  con- 
cept of  public  welfare — now  get  this: 
Speaking  of  public  welfare  they  said: 

We  do  not  sit  to  determine  whether  a  par- 
ticular housing  project  is  or  Is  not  desirable. 
The  concept  of  the  public  welfare  is  broad 
and  Inclusive.  See  Day-Brite  Lighting,  Inc. 
V.  Missouri.  342  U.8.  421.  424.  The  values  It 
represents  are  spiritual  as  well  as  physical, 
esthetic  as  weU  as  monetary.  It  Is  within 
the  fKjwer  of  the  legislature  to  determine  that 
the  conmiunlty  shotild  be  beautiful  as  weU 
as  healthy,  spacious  as  well  as  clean,  well- 
balanced  as  well  as  carefully  patroUed.  In 
the  present  case,  the  Congress  and  its  author- 
ized agencies  have  made  determinations  that 
take  into  account  a  wide  variety  of  values. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  reappraise  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  losing  your  prop- 
erty under  eminent  domain  because  of 
someone  else's  judgment  of  a  spiritual  or 
esthetic  value  is  unconstitutional  and 
wrong.  I  say  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
fifth  amendment. 

Further  this  decision  means  that  the 
courts,  generally  the  final  repositories  of 
the  people's  rights  against  arbitrary 
action  of  the  legislature,  are  not  avail- 
able to  you  when  your  property  is  taken 
and  destroyed  for  redevelopment  pur- 
poses. The  remedy  is  in  the  legislature 
which  may  Impose  whatever  restrictions 
on  redevelopment  authorities  It  may 
deem  necessary.  So  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  switch  the  historic  roles  of  the 
legislature  and  judiciary  as  we  have 
criticized  them  in  the  past  by  their  own 
language  in  ruling  on  this  matter  of 
eminent  domain. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  would  be  in- 
terested In  reading  the  entire  Supreme 
Court's  opinion,  which  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  read  at  this  time. 
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The  district  court,  whose  decision  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed,  said  this: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  tne  Congreas,  In 
ItgUlatlng  for  the  EMatrlct  of  Columbia,  has 
no  power  to  authorUe  the  eelzv  re  by  eminent 
domain  of  property  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
redeveloping  the  area  according  to  its,  or 
its  agents'.  Judgment  of  what  a  well-de- 
velc^cd.  well-balanced  neighborhood  would 
be.  This  amounts  to  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  for  unreviewable  power 
to  seize  and  sell  whole  sections  of  the  city. 

That  was  the  district  court,  whose  de- 
cision was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Here  is  the  more  complete  de- 
cision : 

Third,  we  have  the  problem  of  the  area 
which  is  not  a  sliun  but  which  is  out-of-date, 
called  by  the  Government  blighted  or  de- 
teriorated. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Congress,  In 
legislating  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
no  power  to  authorize  the  seizure  by  eminent 
domain  of  property  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
redeveloping  the  area  according  to  its.  or 
Its  agents'.  Judgment  of  what  a  well-devel- 
oped, well-balanced  neighborhood  would  be; 
lest  this  sentence  be  misconstrued  out  of  con- 
text, we  repeat  our  hypothetical  assxunption 
for  the  purposes  of  this  first  phase  of  section 
III  of  our  opinion  that  no  slum  exists  on  the 
hypothetical  property  or  In  the  area  and 
that  the  seizure  is  not  for  a  fniblic  use. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Government  says  that  It  has  deter- 
mined that  project  area  B  In  the  case  at 
bar  is  an  appropriate  area  for  redevelop- 
ment, that  slimiB  exist  In  that  area,  and  that 
therefore  It  may  seize  the  title  to  all  the 
land  in  the  area  and.  having  replanned  It. 
sell  It  to  private  persons  for  the  building  of 
row  houses,  apartment  houses,  commercial 
establishments,  etc.  In  essence  the  claim  is 
that  if  stums  exist  the  Government  may 
seize,  redevelop,  and  sell  all  the  prop^ty  in 
any  area  it  may  select  as  appropriate,  so  long 
as  the  area  Includes  the  slum  area.  This 
amounts  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities for  unreviewable  power  to  selzs  and 
sell  whole  sections  of  tJhs  city. 

It  covers  about  15  squaM  elty  blocks.  It 
ilea  within  a  census  tract  in  which  slum 
conditlODS  are  said  to  cslst,  and  it  contains 
properties  upon  which  slum  conditions  ara 
sakl  to  exist.  Its  western  boundary  is  an  ir- 
regular line  which  runs  around  lots,  encom- 
pcuBses  some  estabilEhments  along  a  street 
and  excludes  others  on  the  same  side  of  the 
same  street,  moves  from  east  to  west  as  it 
runs  north.  It  excludes  certain  properties. 
and  under  It  certain  other  properties  would 
be  sold  back  to  the  present  owners  or  be  re- 
tained by  them.  The  key  to  the  plan,  apart 
from  ^um  clearance,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  authorities  that  residential 
neighborhoods  should  be  "well -balanced"  and 
that  the  area  should  contain  housing  for  all 
Income  groups.  •  •  • 

No  scute  housing  shortage  Is  to  be  met. 
In  fact  the  plan  provides  for  no  more  resi- 
dents than  presently  occupy  the  area.  No 
pressing  economic  condition,  apart  from  the 
slums,  is  sought  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  plan. 
No  purpose  of  housing  for  the  needy — low- 
rent  housing — Is  the  motivation.  No  rear- 
rangement of  streets  Is  contemplated  or  pro- 
vided. The  streets  throughout  project  area 
B  are  exactly  the  same  as  are  the  streets  in 
all  p>arts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  let- 
tered streets  running  east  and  west  and 
numbered  streets  running  north  and  south. 
In  continuous  lines  across  the  entire  Dis- 
trict. The  plan  provides  that  certain  streets 
shall  be  widened  somewhat  and  that  an 
expressway  and  a  greenway  shall  be  built. 
The  only  restrictions  as  to  future  use  are  the 
requirements  as  to  the  type  of  iMrases  to  be 
built   (row.  apartment,  etc.)   and  as  to  the 


percentage  of  rentals  for   the   low-income 
group. 

In  sum  the  purpose  of  the  plan,  in  addition 
to  the  elimination  of  slum  conditions,  la  to 
create  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  tn  which 
people  In  well-balanced  proportions  as  to  in- 
come may  live.  The  Ooernment  Is  to  de- 
termine what  conditions  are  pleasant,  what 
constitutes  the  "most  appropriate"  pattern  of 
land  use,  what  Is  a  good  balance  of  income 
groups  for  a  neighborhood,  how  many  poor 
people,  how  many  nioderately  well-to-do 
people,  how  many  families  of  two,  how  many 
of  four,  etc.,  should  be  provided  for  In  this 
neighborhood,  and  what  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  a  community  should  be. 

Of  course  the  plan  as  pictured  in  the 
prospectus  is  atuactive.  In  all  probability 
it  would  enhance  the  beauty  imd  the  llv- 
abiiity  of  the  area.  If  undertaken  by  private 
persons  the  project  would  be  most  laudable. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  village, 
town  or  city  In  the  United  States  which  a 
group  of  artists,  architects  and  builders  could 
not  Improve  vastly  if  they  could  tear  down 
the  whole  community  and  rebuild  the  whole 
of  it.  But  as  yet  the  courts  have  not  come  to 
call  such  pleasant  accomplishments  a  public 
purpose  which  validates  Goveriunent  seizure 
of  private  property.  The  claim  of  Govern- 
ment power  for  such  purposes  runs  squarely 
into  the  right  of  the  individual  to  own  prop- 
erty and  to  use  It  as  he  pleases.  Absent  Im- 
pingement upon  rights  of  others,  and  at>sent 
public  use  of  compelling  public  necessity  for 
the  property,  the  individual's  right  is  su- 
perior to  all  rights  of  the  Government  and  is 
impregnable  to  the  efforts  of  Government  to 
seize  it.  That  the  Individual  is  in  a  low-in- 
come group  or  In  a  high-Income  group  or 
falls  in  the  middle  of  the  groups  is  wholly 
Inunaterlal.  One  man's  land  cannot  be  seized 
by  the  Government  and  sold  to  another  man 
merely  in  order  that  the  purchiwer  may  build 
upon  It  a  better  house  or  a  bouse  which  bet- 
ter meets  the  Government's  idea  of  what  is 
appropriate  or  well-designed. 

We  hold  that  Congress  did  not  in  the  Re- 
development Act  confer  power  to  seize  prop- 
erty beyond  the  reasonable  necessities  of 
slum  clearance  and  prevention,  the  word 
"slum"  meaning  condition^}  Injurious  to  the 
pmbilc  health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare. 

This  was  the  decision  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  redefinition  of  pub- 
lic welfare. 

A  cOTigresslonal  committee  then  com- 
mented about  the  inequities  and  Injus- 
tices involved.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement.  Disposal,  and 
Loan  Activities,  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  84th  Congress, 
1st  session.  House  report  No.  1588.  en- 
titled "Washington  Square  Southeast 
Slum  Clearance  Project": 

Despite  our  holding  In  this  matter  tinder 
the  Housing  Act  of  1649,  as  amended,  we 
cannot  and  do  not  approve  the  obvloxu  in- 
equities and  injustices  Involved.  Our  sym- 
pathies lie  with  the  small  businessmen 
upon  whom  the  greatest  amount  of  Inequi- 
ties fall  and  with  the  tenants  of  dwellings 
who  will  be  compelled  to  vacate  what  may 
be  termed  better-than-average  homes. 

8uch  changes  in  the  law  which  would 
neither  restrict  local  agencies  In  their  de- 
velopment plans  nor  unreasonably  harm 
those  people  who  must  feel  the  greatest  im- 
pact of  such  projects  must  be  submitted  to 
and  passed  upon  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  that  legislation.  That  phase  of  such 
legislation  Is  distinctly  not  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee.  •  •  • 

It  is  the  unanlmottt  opinion  at  this  com- 
mittee that  the  Washington  Square  South- 
east slum  clearance  project  is  valid  under 


title  I  of  Public  Law  171.  Blst  Congress.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  from  the  extensive 
hearing  conducted  by  this  committee  ttiat, 
although  this  project  cannot  be  invalidated 
in  thla  Instance,  certain  changes  must  be 
made  tn  xha  existing  law  to  prevent  the 
recxu'reiice  of  such  inequities  to  small-busi- 
ness concerns. 

Obviously  there  ucre  misgivings  even 
then  about  the  inequiiies  of  urban  re- 
newal and  eminent  domain. 

Among    the    considerable    thoughtful 
comments   generated   by   the   Supreme 
Court  decision  is  this  editorial  by  the 
Urban  Land  Institute: 
How  HiCH  Is  Up? — Tm  Scopt  or  LscisLATivm 

DrrXRlCINATION 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  legal  deci- 
sions aifecting  the  field  of  urban  planning 
and  development  was  rendered  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  November  2'2,  when  it 
unanimously  upheld  the  conrtlt^itlonnllty  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
in  the  case  of  Berman  v.  Parker. 

The  significance  of  the  decision  lies  not 
only  tn  Its  position  on  the  case  tn  question 
and  redevelopment  generally,  but  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Court  went  In  broaden- 
ing the  concept  of  the  police  power  and  of 
eminent  domain.  In  certain  respects  this 
decision  Is  as  important  as  was  the  Euclid. 
Ohio,  decision  In  1920,  which  established  the 
constitutionality  of  zoning. 

The  cose  Itself  revolved  around  the  right 
of  the  District  of  CoUimbla  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  to  condemn  a  small  department 
store  in  a  duly  established  redevelopment 
project  area  for  reuse  by  private  enterprise, 
although  the  store  Itself  wus  not  slum  hous- 
ing but  commercial,  was  not  a  health  hazard, 
and,  according  to  the  plainturs,  could  not 
be  taken  merely  to  develop  a  better  balanced, 
more  attractive  community. 

Portions  of  the  Court's  opinion  are  worth 
quoting  here  at  length  for.  as  the  writers 
see  it,  they  go  far  beyond  the  question  of 
redevelopment  and  cut  across  all  of  the  pow- 
ers of  States  and  cities  In  such  matters  as 
zoning,  subdivision  regulation,  and  munici- 
pal esthetics. 

SUPKSMS   OOUBT   SPBikXS 

Said  the  Court  about  the  police  power: 
"An  attempt  to  define  its  reach  or  trace  Its 
outer  limits  is  fruitless,  for  each  case  must 
turn  on  Its  own  facts.  The  definition  Is 
essentially  the  product  of  legislative  deter- 
minations addressed  to  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment, purposes  neither  abstractly  nor 
historically  capable  of  complete  definition. 
Subject  to  specific  constitutional  limita- 
tions, when  the  legislature  has  spoken,  the 
public  interest  has  been  declared  in  terms 
well-nigh  conclusive.  In  such  cases  the 
legislature,  not  the  Judiciary,  ts  the  main 
guardian  of  the  public  needs  to  be  served 
by  social  legislation,  whether  It  be  Congress 
legislating  concerning  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  States  legislating  concerning  local 
affairs.  This  principle  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion merely  because  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  Is  involved.  The  role  of  the  Judici- 
ary in  determining  whether  that  power  Is 
being  exercised  for  a  public  purjxwe  is  an 
extremely  narrow  one." 

The  scope  of  public  welfare  was  also  en- 
larged when  the  Court  sald: 

**Ths  valuBs  it  represents  are  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical,  aesthetic  as  weU  as  mone- 
tary. It  is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  determine  that  the  community  should  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  healthy,  spacious  as  well 
as  clean,  well-balanced  as  well  as  carefully 
patrolled.  •  •  •  If  those  who  govern  the 
District  of  Columbia  decide  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  sani- 
tary, there  ts  nothing  in  the  fifth  amefMt- 
ment  that  stands  in  the  way." 
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On  the  question  of  the  public  taking  of 
land  for  private  development  as  a  public 
purpose,  appears  the  statement  that: 

"Here  one  of  the  means  chosen  is  the  use  of 
private  enterprise  for  redevelopment  of  the 
area.  Appellants  argue  that  this  makes  the 
project  a  taking  from  one  businessman  for 
the  benefit  of  another  businessman.  But  the 
means  of  executing  the  project  are  for  Con- 
gress and  Congress  alone  to  determine,  once 
the  public  purpose  has  been  established. 
The  public  end  may  be  as  well  or  better 
served  through  an  agency  of  private  enter- 
prlce  than  through  a  department  of  gov- 
ernment. •  •  •  We  cannot  say  that  public 
bunershlp  is  the  sole  method  of  promoting 
the  public  purposes  of  community  redevelop- 
ment projects.  What  we  have  said  also  dis- 
poses of  any  contention  concerning  the  fact 
that  certain  property  owners  in  the  area  may 
be  permitted  to  repurchase  their  properties 
for  redevelopment  tn  harmony  with  the  over- 
all plan." 

The  Court  also  disposes  of  the  right  to 
take  properties  within  a  redevelopment  area 
which  are  not  slum  or  blighted  by  saying: 

"Property  may  of  course  be  taken  for  this 
redevelopment  which,  standing  by  itself,  is 
innocuous  and  uncSending." 

Two  Items,  and  two  only,  contrbl  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  police  power  and  emi- 
nent domain  according  to  the  decision: 

"(1)  'No  person  shall  •  •  •  be  deprived 
of  •  •  •  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  (2)  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  Just  compensation."  " 

We  believe  the  conclusions  of  the  Court 
represent  a  distinct  advance  In  outlining  the 
scope  of  public  authority  which  can  be  di- 
rected toward  making  and  keeping  our  com- 
munities better  places  In  which  to  live  and 
work.  But  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
far  It  is  lending  us  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional American  concepts  of  individual 
rights.     Some  exploration  seems  in  order. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  had  this 
to  say  on  February  4    1958: 

A  Hard  Look  at  Redevelopment 

Delegate  Delamater  Davis,  of  Norfolk,  is  on 
exactly  the  right  track  when  he  Urges  that 
a  thorough  study  be  made  of  Virginia's  laws 
dealing  with  the  condemnation  pi  private 
property.  | 

"Private  property  Is  losing  Its  imjportance." 
he  said,  and  indeed  It  ts.  Before  the  de- 
liberate onslaught  of  socialist  forces  that  are 
more  concerned  with  vague  public  benefits 
than  with  solid  personal  recponslbllltles.  old 
guarantees  of  property  ownership  have  lost 
their  vitality. 

Mr.  Davis  Is  especially  concerned  with  the 
condemnation  of  private  property  for  slum 
clearance  purposes  when  the  property  Is  later 
sold  to  private  owners  for  development.  In 
brief,  he  ts  concerned  with  what  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  terms  "urban  redevelopment." 
and  a  great  many  persons  share  his  concern. 
This  mischievous  program  has  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  fifth  amendment,  and  left  all 
property  ownership  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  social  planners. 

The  Founding  Fathers  nailed  Into  the 
Constitution  a  flat  provision  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  so  there  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  the  phrase,  or  so  they 
thought,  they  added  this:  "Nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just 
compensation." 

For  more  than  100  years,  that  language 
seemed  sufficiently  clear:  Public  use  meant 
precisely  that — something  used  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  Government's  awesome  power  of 
eminent  domain  was  employed  to  acquire 
land  for  public  streets  and  public  buildings, 
for  schoolhouses,  parks,  sewer  lines  and  the 
like. 

Where  the  power  of  eminent  domain  was 
exercised  otherwise,  It  was  by  public  service 


corporations,    whose    rates    are    subject   to 
public  control. 

But  as  In  the  case  of  the  States  and  their 
public  school  systems,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
November  1964  found  it  could  not  let  a  mere 
Constitution  stand  in  the  path  of  what  it 
viewed  as  social  progress.  The  Court  could 
not  wait  for  the  States  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. It  amended  the  fifth  amendment 
itself,  to  make  It  read,  tn  effect: 

"Provided,  however.  That  'public  use'  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  whatever  a  legislative 
body  conceives  to  be  'public  benefit.' 

With  that  decision,  involving  an  urban 
redevelopment  project  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  private  property  rights  went  down 
the  drain.  "The  concept  of  public  welfare 
is  broad  and  Inclusive."  said  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  blandly.  He  cast  a  cool  eye  at  the 
little  department  store  Involved  in  the  litiga- 
tion, and  agreed  that  It  violated  no  laws  of 
public  health  or  public  safety.  But  "if  those 
who  govern  the  District  of  Columbia  decide 
that  the  Nation's  capital  should  be  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  sanitary,  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  fifth  amendment  that  stands  In  the  way." 
So  they  ran  the  bulldozers  through  Prank's 
Department  Store  at  712  Fourth  Street  SW. 

The  object  In  the  Washington  case,  as  the 
Court  Itself  summarized  it.  was  to  take  one 
businessman's  property  and  sell  it  to  another 
businessman.  The  land  was  not  to  be  used 
by  the  public;  It  was  to  be  sold  for  commer- 
cial redevelopment.  But  Frank's  Depart- 
ment Store,  by  the  Court's  condemnation, 
was  not  "well-balanced." 

This  same  travesty  upon  the  Constitution 
Is  In  prospect  In  the  Carver  redevelopment 
project  here  tn  Richmond;  it  is  involved  in 
an  even  larger  redevelopment  scheme  in 
Norfolk.  Whole  blocks  of  generally  blighted 
property  are  to  be  swept  bare  by  the  bull- 
dozer (tate.  And  If  in  the  middle  of  it  all 
there  stands  a  clean  and  decent  home,  well- 
kept,  proudly  maintained,  and  the  owner 
docs  not  want  to  sell?  Then  to  hell  with  the 
owner,  and  seize  his  house  ansrway.  Who 
says  a  man's  home  is  his  castle?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  fifth  amendment  that  stands 
tn  the  way. 

If  the  study  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis  can 
suggest  ways  and  means  for  preserving  plain 
constitutional  rights  here  in  Virginia,  it  will 
be  a  most  worthwhile  investigation.  Our 
own  Virginia  Constitution  declares  that  citi- 
zens of  this  sovereign  State  "cannot  be  de- 
prived of.  or  damaged  In,  their  property  for 
public  uses  without  their  own  conHcnt."  It 
is  high  time  that  we  recvirred  to  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  free  society-,  and  re- 
stored Individual  rights  to  the  high  pedestal 
they   once   occupied. 

Very  significant  are  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Florida  and 
Georgia,  both  of  which  declared  "emi- 
nent domain"  in  urban  renewal  to  be 
unconstitutional  according  to  their  re- 
spective State  constitutions.  Here  are 
these  decisions,  in  part: 

Memorakdum  on  Florida  StTPREME  Cottrt 
Case  on  the  Use  or  Power  of  Eminent 
Domain  roR  Redevelopment 

The  court  ruled  that  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  take  private  real  estate  and  resell 
or  lease  It  to  private  business  was  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  Florida  Constitution.  The 
notes  on  the  case  follow: 

"ADAMS  V.  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  OF  CITT  OP  DAT- 
TONA  beach  ET  AL. SUPREME  COURT  OF  FLOR- 
IDA IN  BANC. — AUGUST  12.  19S2 — KXHEARINO 
DENIED  OCTOBER  31.    1082 

"Taxpayer's  suit  against  city  and  city's 
housing  authority  to  restrain  defendants 
from  acquiring  by  purchase  or  eminent  do- 
main certain  real  estate  for  redevelopment 
and  reseale  or  lease  to  private  enterprises, 
and  to  adjudicate  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute    authorizing    such   procedure.     The 


Circuit  Court.  Volusia  County.  B.  B.  Fred- 
erick, J.,  granted  decree  for  defendants  and 
plaintiff  appealed.  The  Supreme  Court, 
Mathews,  J.,  held  that  acquisition  of  real 
estate  for  such  disposition  was  not  for  pub- 
lic use  or  purpose,  and  that  the  statute  au- 
thorizing such  procedure  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

"Reversed  with  directions. 
"Terrell.  J.,  dissented. 
"1.  Eminent  domain:  Power  of  eminent 
domain,  authorizing  sovereign  to  take  prop- 
erty for  public  use  or  purpose  when  Just 
compensation  Is  made  therefor,  is  clearly 
distinct  from  police  power,  whereunder  Gov- 
ernment may  destroy  or  regulate  use  of  prop- 
erty In  order  to  promote  health,  morals  and 
safety  of  a  community,  without  making  com- 
pensation for  the  impairment  of  use  of  prop- 
erty or  decrease  in  value  resulting  therefrom. 
"2.  Eminent  domain:  A  city  has  sufficient 
police  power,  imder  general  laws  relating  to 
cities  and  towns,  to  remove  or  at>ate  a 
blighted  area  without  resorting  to  power  of 
eminent  domain.  •  •  • 

"3.  Eminent  domain:  Under  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  city  could  condemn  houses 
which  are  unsafe,  unsanitary,  or  breeding 
grounds  for  disease,  and  leave  the  real  estate 
for  owners  to  redevelop  or  use  within  limits 
of  a  zoning  ordinance. 

"4.  Eminent  domain  •  •  •  municipal  cor- 
porations: Where  plan  of  city  housing  au- 
thority called  for  scle  or  lease  of  redeveloped 
land  to  private  individuals,  associations,  or 
corporations,  for  private  commercial  and  in- 
duitrlal  purposes,  acquisition  of  title  to 
blighted  residential  area  to  be  so  redeveloped 
was  not  primarily  for  public  use  or  purpose. 
and  housing  authority  was  precluded  from 
acquiring  title  by  eminent  domain  or  pvir- 
chase. 

"5.  Eminent  domain:  The  question  of 
whether  constitutional  provisions  against 
taking  of  private  property  for  private  use 
have  been  violated  Is  ultimately  for  the 
courts. 

"6.  Eminent  domain:  Incidental  benefits 
accruing  to  the  public  from  the  establihh- 
ment  of  some  private  enterprise  are  not  suf- 
flclent  to  make  establishment  of  such  enter- 
prise a  public  purpose  justifying  employment 
of  power  of  eminent  domain. 

"7.  Eminent  domain:  When  the  taking  of 
private  property  is  for  a  public  use  or  pur- 
pose, courts  will  not  review  the  determina- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  such  taking,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  bad  faith,  or  gross  abuse 
of  dlccretlon. 

"8.  Constitutional  law  •  •  •  eminent  do- 
main •  •  •  municipal  corporations:  Statute 
empowering  city  housing  authority  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase  or  eminent  domain  realty 
In  blight3d  arecis  and  make  It  available  under 
certain  conditions  for  redevelopment  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  by  public  agencies,  denied 
right  of  citizen  to  acquire,  possess  and  pro- 
tect property,  authorized  taking  of  private 
property  for  private  use,  authorized  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  private  purpose  and 
authorized  aproprlations  of  public  funds  for 
private  gain  and  profit,  in  violation  of  Flor- 
ida Constitution." 

Further  quotations  and  data  from  the  de- 
cision itself  follow: 

"On  Its  face  it  is  a  'redevelopment'  plan 
and  a  mere  Inspection  of  the  plan  shows  it 
to  be  a  real  estate  promotion." 

The  plan  prohibits  residential  use  in  the 
project  area.  Seventy  residential  structures 
containing  75  dwelling  units  and  5  nonrcfl- 
dentlal  structures  were  to  be  acquired.  It 
was  asserted  that  "the  majority  of  the  struc- 
tures are  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that 
they  are  dangerous  to  the  occupants  and  not 
worth  the  consideration  of  being  rehabili- 
tated." 

Property  was  to  l>e  used  for  Industrial  rail- 
road siding,  retail  uses,  parking  areas,  whole- 
sale and  restricted  Industry  including  ware- 
housing, furniture  and  sheet  metal  shops, 
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laottUng  worka,  cold  storage  and  laundry 
plants. 

All  occupants  in  the  area  were  Negroes. 
The  housing  authority  stated  that  52  of  the 
families  were  eligible  for  public  housing  and 
that  new  public  housing  under  construction 
would  be  available  for  all  those  in  the  lower 
Income  bracket  that  wanted  to  apply. 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  that  any  one  would 
seriously  contend  that  the  acquisition  of  real 
estate  for  the  declared  purposes  set  forth  In 
ths  proposed  Redevelopment  Plan  Is  for  a 
public  use  or  purpose.  No  one  has  ever 
heard  of  any  corporation,  association  or  In- 
dividual going  Into  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned businesses  except  for  profit  or  gain. 
If  the  municipalities  can  be  vested  with  any 
such  power  or  authority,  they  car  take  over 
the  entire  field  of  private  enterprise  without 
limit  so  long  as  they  can  find  a  blighted  area 
containing  sufficient  real  estate.  •   •   • 

"Incidental  benefits  accruing  to  the  public 
from  the  establishment  of  some  private  en- 
terprise Is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  estab- 
llshment  of  such  enterprise  a  public  pur- 
pose. In  the  Article  on  Eminent  Domain.  18 
Am.  Jur..  Sec.  45.  p.  675,  the  author 
states:  ♦  •  •  'Every  legitimate  business,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Indirectly  benefits 
the  public  by  benefiting  the  people  who  con- 
stitute the  State,  but  that  fact  does  not  make 
such  enterprises  public  businesses.'  " 

(Non. — References  have  been  deleted. 
Source:  Southern  Reporter,  November  6, 
1952  (60So  2d663)). 

And  the  Georgia  decision,  an  excerpt: 

Insofar  as  the  redevelopment  plan  here 
In  question  Is  concerned.  It  affirmatively 
appears  that  there  Is  now  ample  housing  for 
the  people  to  be  displaced  and  not  one  dwell- 
ing house  will  be  erected.  It  follows,  the 
object  here  sought  Is  not  to  provide  more 
housing  for  people  of  low  Income  or  for  any- 
one else,  and  Is  not  to  relieve  a  housing 
shortage  of  any  kind.  The  object  Is  to  clear 
away  slum  or  blighted  areas  and  then  to 
have  the  property  redeveloped  by  private 
individuals  for  private  purposes  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  city  and  housing  authority  deter- 
mine to  be  best. 

The  power  of  eminent  domain  is  to  be 
exercised    to    accomplish    this    result.      The 


property  Is  to  be  sold  to  people  who  could 
have  no  Interest  In  acquiring  the  property 
other  than  as  a  means  to  make  money.  If 
the  property  of  one  individual  can  be  taken 
from  another  for  this  purpose,  where  does  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  stop? 

Article  14,  section  2.  paragraph  1  of  the 
Constitution  of  Georgia  Code  section  anno- 
tated, 2-2501,  provides:  "The  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  shall  never  be 
abridged,  nor  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 
General  Assembly  from  taking  property  and 
franchises,  and  subjecting  them  to  public 
use."  It  follows,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  provided  and  sought  to 
be  applied  here.  If  sustained  must  be  for  a 
'public  use."  The  property  here  In  question 
Is  admittedly  to  be  used  to  provide  Industrial 
sites  for  private  use  and  private  gain.  "Pub- 
lic use"  means  Just  what  It  says  and  means 
that  the  power  of  eminent  domain  can  never 
be  exercised  to  acquire  property  to  be  used 
by  private  Individuals  solely  for  private  use 
and  private  gain. 

While  Georgia  modified  its  constitu- 
tion later,  the  basic  reasoning  of  the 
Georgia's  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
not  altogether  set  aside. 

Another  example  which  illustrates  the 
inequities  of  eminent  domain's  use  is 
found  in  the  Washington  renewal  agency 
where  they  took  property  from  one  pri- 
vate business,  as  I  understand  this 
case,  a  warehouse  I  believe  it  was  belong- 
ing to  Standard  Oil,  and  transferred  it  to 
another  private  businessman,  an  auto 
parts  dealer.  Although  constitutionally 
private  property  cannot  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation, 
here  a  private  business  w  as  taken  from  a 
private  businessman  and  transferred  to 
another  private  businessman.  The  ma- 
jor damage,  therefore,  is  the  taking  of 
private  property  for  private  use,  which  is 
unconstitutional,  as  I  see  it,  no  matter 
how  you  slice  it. 

Relocation  housing  is  the  next  subject 
and  is  a  part  of  urban  renewal:  the  hous- 
ing of  those  displaced  by  slum  clearance. 
Relocation  housing   is  a  basic   require- 


ment of  the  urban  renewal  law.  The 
seven  part  workable  plan  requested  by 
the  HHFA  as  a  prerequisite  for  Federal 
aid  embraces  these  objectives: 

First.  Adequate  local  housing,  health, 
and  safety  codes  and  ordinances,  effec- 
tively enforced. 

Second.  A  comprehensive  plan  for 
community  development. 

Third.  Analysis  of  bliphted  neighbor- 
hoods to  determine  treatment  needed. 

Fourth.  Effective  administrative  or- 
ganization to  carry  out  the  improvement 
program. 

Fifth.  Ability  to  meet  financial  re- 
quirements. 

Sixth.  Rehousing  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  and  other  govern- 
mental activities. 

Seventh.  Citizen  participation  and 
support  for  local  renewal  objectives. 

Part  6  clearly  is  an  integral  part  of 
urban  renewal. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  housing 
available:  First,  private  construction 
through  FHA  Insured  mortgages;  second, 
public  housing,  existing  or  new  units, 
constructed  with  Federal  money.  The 
FHA  help — section  220 — is  specifically 
designed  for  help  whenever  urban  re- 
newal is  involved  or  whenever  any  Gov- 
ernment action  results  in  displacing 
families. 

Public  housing,  the  other  alternative, 
may  be  used  to  relocate  families  either  in 
existing  or  In  new  housing  units.  The 
housing  law  of  1949  established  urban 
renewal  as  title  I  and  public  housing  as 
title  III.  In  practice  the  two  are  closely 
linked  as  the  congressional  hearings 
show,  almost  by  definition. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  remarkable  connec- 
tion between  urban  renewal  and  more 
new  public  housing  units.  The  follow- 
ing list  shows  some  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects by  location  and  date  and  the  new 
public  housing  units  which  were  con- 
tracted for  shortly  thereafter: 


Public  housing  units  under  annual  rontrihuiions  ronirarts,  in  process  hut  not  eompleted,  in  selected  citirit  with  slum  clearance  and  urJtan 
renewal  programs  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  amended  by  title  III  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
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Aupist  195.'). 
S<'ptemNr  1966. 
Aumist  1955.   ... 
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Aumist  19.16 

OctoN-r  1956 

July  m-iS 

Dec«ml)er  19.15.. 
l>eo  tnber  1955  . 

April  19.16 

.May  1956 

Januiu-v  19.15  ... 
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January  lUSt> 
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34 
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60 
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4« 
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60 
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40 

June  I9.M. 

Lawrence.  Ma.ss... 

BlrminKham,  .Ma 

Cullman,  .\la 

Decatur,  Ala ...... 

July  19.'i6. 

Somervlllc.  Mnss 

Portsmouth,  N.H 

North  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

SjTficiise.  N.Y 

WllhiinRton,  Del 

.\iihury  Park,  NJ 

Kdlson.  N.J 

Hoboken  N  J      

Do. 
June  10.17. 

Dcinopolts,  Ala......... 

May  19.1A. 

Elba.  Ala               

July  IU56. 

llunlsvllle,  Ala 

.ShefTleld,  Ala 

Aueusta,  Oa 

Bainbrid^,  (la 

J  urn-  1957. 

I>o. 
July  19.16. 

Do. 

Jer5ey  City.  N.J 

Cartersville.  «a 

March  lOSlL 

Columbus,  Oa..... 

June  19S6. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J — 

Passaic,  N.J 

Paterson.  N.J 

DouKlas,  Oa 

I.swrfncevllle,  Oa 

Savannah, Oa 

July  11456. 
May  19S7. 
July  1956. 

Princeton.  N.J 

Beuver  Kails,  Pa 

Darby.  Pa 

llarrisbunt.  Pa    ..... 

Waynesboro,  Os 

Paris,  Ky 

Dyorsburif.  Tenn.... 

Franklin,  Tenn 

Do. 

Do. 
Janunry  IMS. 
July  19.16 
June  19.16. 
July  19.16 
February  lOM. 

.VlcKeesport,  Pa 

Sharon.  Pa 

DanviUi',  Va 

Oatlatin,  Tenn 

Johnson  City,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn . 

Richmond.  Va 

South  .Norfolk.  Va 

Manchester,  Tenn 

July  1956. 

Source:  "UIIFA  Urban  Renewal  Project  Directory,"  June  30,  1957,  IIIIFA  Public  HousIuk  Administration,  "Development  Proprss  Directory,"  Mar.  31,  1958. 


That  this  may  be  more  than  coinci- 
dental Is  documented  by  the  Chatta- 
nooga case.  The  mayor  was  given  as- 
surance from  Insurance,  banking,  and 
real  estate  leaders  that  private  enter- 


prise stood  ready  to  supply  the  necessary 
housing.  Yet  the  field  man  of  the  HHFA 
stated  that  they  first  must  file  an  appli- 
cation for  1,000  public  housing  units 
before  they  could  qualify  for  urban  re- 


newal funds.  See  page  1002  congres- 
sional hearings.  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Housing  bill  1958.  This  has 
been  variously  called  the  "entering 
wedge"  of  the  "shoehorn."  the  "black- 


jack," or  "the  trap"  whereby  urban 
renewal  Is  used  as  the  entree  for  public 
housing. 

Well,  we  do  not  want  public  housing  as 
an  urban  renewal  blackjack  operation. 
Other  Members  have  done  a  fine  Job  on 
this  floor.  Including  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]  in  times  past  telling 
us  about  some  of  the  dangers  of  public 
housing.  So  have  many  other  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  problems.  These  are  the  les- 
sons learned  from  over  a  half  million 
units.  It  is  no  longer  a  future  specula- 
tion. 

The  Inherent  weaknesses  in  public 
housing  are  threefold  as  I  see  it;  they  are 
sociological,  economic,  and  political.  I 
have  some  documentation  which  I  will 
mention.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Judge  Francis  J.  McCabe  of 
Rhode  Island  who  says: 

I  Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)   Journal, 
Mar.  20.  1954) 

DcLJNQtrnfTs  Maks  Sluics,  amd  Not  thx 
REVxasK,  Judge  McCabe  Dbclakes 

"Slums  don't  make  delinquency.  t>elln- 
quent  people  make  alunu."  Judge  Pranclt  J. 
McCabe,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Juvenile  Covu-t 
■aid  yesterday. 

Public  housing  projects  don't  wipe  out 
Juvenile  and  adult  delinquency  by  eliminat- 
ing slums,  he  said.  DellnquenU  are  more 
plentiful  In  the  projects,  he  said,  because 
they  move  Into  the  proJecU  from  stuttered 
areas  and  thereby  become  more  concentrated. 

Judge  McCabe  said  housing  proJecU  were 
all  right  for  temporary  homes,  but  for  per- 
manent dwellings,  they  are  "undignified 
monstrosities "  and  look  lUie  prlscn  "cell 
tiers. " 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings  of  a  Sen- 
ate committee: 

JUVKNILX    DiXINQtJEMCT iNTEK'iM     RBPO«T    OF 

THE      COMMmXE     Olt     TKE     JUDICIAET,     U.S. 

Senate.  83d  Cokcress,  2d  Session 

Juvenile  delinquency  In  public  housing 
areas:  The  pubUc  housing  areas  of  Boston 
were  also  described  as  centers  of  much  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  There  are  at  present  38 
housing  proJecU  within  the  city,  varying 
from  small  5-house  developments  with  10 
families  to  a  project  housing  1.149  families 
and  having  a  population  of  4.500  residents. 
There  are  under  construction  In  Boston  four 
other  bousing  developments  and  one  in  the 
planning  stage.  When  the  entire  program  Is 
completed  at  the  end  of  1954  It  U  expected 
that  the  population  of  the  15,000  urilts  will 
approximate  60.000  people. 

A  recent  breakdown  of  the  operstlon  of 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority  showed  that 
public  housing  served  12.110  families  with 
a  population  of  over  50.000  persons.  A  little 
over  one-half  of  that  populaUon.  26.000, 
were  under  21  years  of  age.  In  1,197  of  these 
families  there  was  no  father  In  the  home. 

Vandalism  In  housing  proJecU  Is  costing 
the  housing  authority  »40,000  per  year,  of 
which  $35,000  represenU  glass  breakage  alone. 

The  housing  project  areas  have  been  the 
site  of  many  Juvenile  gangs  and  gang  activi- 
ties, as  weU  as  crimes  committed  by  Juve- 
nUcs.  One  of  the  most  vicious  of  these 
crimes  occurred  In  the  Heath  Street  housing 
project  in  October  1953.  A  JuvenUe  of  16 
year  of  age  stabbed  to  death  another  boy 
17  years  of  age.  This  housing  project  is  In 
the  Roxbury  section  and  has  been  the  scene 
of  much  JuvenUe  gang  activity.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  Juvenile  gangs  have  been  known 
to  carry  knives,  eip  guns,  and  other  weapons 
and  to  stage  drinking  parties  at  which  num- 
bers of  them  become  Intoxicated. 


Another  comment  comes  from  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  of  Augtist  29,  1956 : 

Crrr  Hotrsmc  Spawns  Gangs 

(By  John  McDowell) 

The  gentleman  shaU  remain  anonymous. 
His  Job  is  selling — and  coUectltig.  His  route 
covers  a  little  city  of  nearly  1.000  families 
In  a  Newark  public  housing  project.  And 
publicity,  of  the  delinquency  variety.  Is  some- 
thing he  can  do  without. 

But  the  story  he  told  one  day  led  to  one 
of  the  most  shocking  phases  of  the  Star- 
Ledger's  grassroots  study  of  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquency problem  In  Newark. 

"I  started  out  one  evening  to  do  some  col- 
lecting In  the  project,"  the  routeman  re- 
called. 

"I  got  In  an  elevator  and  two  teen-age  girls 
got  In  at  the  same  time;  they  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  15  or  16.  We  started  up.  and 
one  of  the  girls  casuaUy  extended  me  an  In- 
vitation— for  a  price;  and  her  companion 
chimed  In  with  her  bid. 

"We've  got  an  apartment  we  can  go  to — 
there's  nothing  to  worry  about."  one  of  the 
girls  told  me,"  the  routeman  said. 

"I  tried  to  laugh  It  off — and  I  got  out  at 
the  first  stop  and  got  out  of  the  project.  I 
don't  want  any  part  of  that  kind  of  trouble." 

It  was  a  difficult  story  to  believe.  But.  In 
ensuing  days,  10  different  families  living  in 
various  units  of  the  development,  made  simi- 
lar reports  to  the  Star-Ledger. 

Several  persons  reported  that  older  women 
in  the  development  were  recruiting  teen-age 
girls  for  prostitution,  and  making  their 
apartments  available  to  them. 

One  of  the  tenanU  reported  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  development  had  evicted  one  of 
the  women  who  had  made  little  effort  to 
conceal  her  Illicit  operations. 

The  Star-Ledger  reported  its  findings  to 
the  management  of  the  project. 

The  manager  admitted  the  city's  housing 
projects  have  prostitution  problems,  but  said 
he  had  heard  no  reports  of  young  girls  being 
Involved. 

"Our  trouble  has  alwajrs  been  mainly  with 
women  in  the  project,  not  girls,"  he  said 
"We  keep  a  close  watch  for  such  activities, 
and  If  we  find  evidence  of  prostitution  we 
evict  the  person  Involved." 

The  manager  admitted  It  was  disturbing 
to  have  such  a  repnart  come  from  families  In 
different  buildings  within  the  project. 

"If  teen-age  girls  are  being  recruited  by 
older  women,  It  certainly  Is  a  serious  mat- 
ter," he  said.  "But,  to  date,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  such  complaints  In  this  office,  and 
we  can't  take  action  unless  we  have  some- 
thing definitely  to  go  on.  If  tenants  bring 
these  reports  to  us,  and  give  us  leads  on  the 
parties  Involved,  you  can  be  asstired  action 
will  be  taken." 

The  Star-Ledger  also  transmitted  the  re- 
ports of  a  teen-age  vice  ring  to  a  Newark 
police  official.    The  reaction  was  the  same. 

"If  these  people  will  turn  over  definite 
leads  to  us,  a  thorough  Investigation  will  l>e 
made."  the  police  official  said.  "We  can't 
go  Into  a  housing  project  without  something 
definite  to  wor^i  on." 

Although  this  was  the  only  recurring  re- 
port received  by  the  Star-Ledger  of  organ- 
ized teen-age  vice  In  city  housing  projects, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  voiced 
by  tenants  concerned  youthful  promiscuity. 

"Too  many  parents  in  this  project  let  their 
kids  run  wild,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night." 
one  housewife  said. 

"I've  been  married  10  years,  but  some  of 
the  things  I've  seen  going  on  between  the 
older  boys  and  girls  In  this  project — and  the 
language  they  use — makes  me  blush." 

Another  young  housewife,  with  two  small 
children,  said: 

"Some  of  the  teenagers  here  don't  seem 
to  have  any  sense  of  morality.  They  carry 
on  right  In  broad  daylight — In  the  halls.  In 
the  elevators,  on  the  roof,  and  even  In  the 


courtyards.  And  at  night,  you  never  know 
what  you're  going  to  see.  They  act  Just  like 
animals." 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  validity  of  such 
reports  without  living  In  a  project  and  being 
close  to  conditions  day  after  day  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

The  Star-Ledger  spent  several  days  and 
a  number  of  night-time  hours  In  various 
Newark  housing  projects  during  Its  delin- 
quency study.  Except  for  Instances  of  row- 
dyism and  outbursts  of  youthful  gutter  pro- 
fanity, the  developments  during  the  day 
seemed  as  orderly  as  could  be  expected  in 
small  cities  of  several  thousand  persons. 

During  the  night  hours,  however,  the  Star- 
Ledger  observed  in  several  projects  increas- 
ing activity  by  teenagers.  Pew  adults  were 
out  after  dark,  and  almost  no  women.  But, 
as  late  as  midnight,  groups  of  teenagers — 
boys  and  girls — were  In  the  courtyards  and 
lingering  in  the  halls. 

There  was  a  buildup  of  rowdyism  and 
noise,  and  heavy  petting  sessions  seemed  to 
be  a  popular  pastime.  At  one  project,  po- 
lice— apparently  summoned  by  a  disgruntled 
tenant — arrived  to  break  up  a  group  of  teen- 
agers who  had  been  singing  and  shouting 
In  a  courtyard  long  after  the  curfew  hour. 

The  youths  vanished  into  the  buildings 
with  the  arrival  of  police,  but  after  the  of- 
ficers left,  they  reassembled  and  the  uproar 
was  renewed. 

Housing  Authority  officials  Insist  there  Is 
no  serious  delinquency  problem  In  the  city's 
proJecu.  But  the  repeated  complaints 
voiced  to  the  Star-Ledger  by  tenants — plus 
the  off-the-record  concern  expressed  by  staff 
members  of  several  projects — Indicate  other- 
wise 

And  a  shakeup  by  the  Housing  Authority 
this  summer  of  managers  of  various  projects 
seemingly  would  Indicate  that  aU  is  not 
serene  behind  the  scenes. 

Several  of  the  projects  have  definite  gang 
problems — particularly  the  Reverend  Hayes 
HcHnee  In  the  heart  of  the  Mohawks'  terri- 
tory. 

"It's  so  bad  here,  with  these  kids  running 
wild,  that  a  decent  person  Is  afraid  to  go  in 
the  halls  at  night,"  a  mother  In  the  Hayes 
Homes  said. 

"You  cant  send  your  chUd  to  the  store 
on  an  errand,"  another  mother  said.  "The 
gang  Is  always  robbing  children,  and  If  you 
say  anything  you  get  nothing  but  abuse  and 
threats." 

The  Otto  Kretchmer  Homes  on  Dayton 
Street  is  another  teen-age  trouble  spot. 

A  major  gang  war  was  narrowly  averted 
at  that  project  In  July. 

The  trouble  started  over  two  teen-age  girls 
living  in  the  project.  The  girls  got  in  a  fight 
over  boy  friends — and  the  boy  friend  of  the 
girl  who  lost  the  fight  decided  to  avenge  her 
defeat. 

The  following  afternoon  he  brought  his 
gang — two  carloads  of  teen-agers  armed  with 
knives,  chains,  broken  bottles  and  clubs — 
into  the  project.  Teen-agers  living  in  the 
project,  unprepared  for  the  Invasion,  took 
to  cover.  But  a  challenge  for  a  war  was  Is- 
sued, and  accepted. 

Polli^,  however,  were  alerted  and  were 
waiting  the  next  day  when  a  force  of  aome 
50  outside  teen-agers,  armed  for  battle,  ar- 
rived on  the  scene. 

And  a  shakedown  of  the  Kretchmer  Homes 
showed  the  project  teen-agers  were  fully  pre- 
pared. A  large-sized  arsenal  of  spiked  clubs, 
knives,  pipes  and  chains  was  uncovered. 
And,  on  the  rooftops  of  project  btiildings,  po- 
Uce  found  stockpiles  of  paper  sack  laombs 
filled  with  gravel,  milk  bottles  and  bricks. 

"Eight  teen-agers  were  arrested  In  that  In- 
cident," the  project  manager  told  the  Star- 
Ledger.  "But,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  JuvenUe  court  has  taken  no  action 
against  them." 

Since  that  time,  incidentally,  two  regular 
police  officers  have  been  assigned  to  patrol 
the  Kretchmer   Homes   at   night   and    there 
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have  been  no  further  breakouts  of  gang  vio- 
lence. 

Even  in  the  projects  where  there  are  no 
major  gang  problems,  tenants  time  after 
time  reported  to  the  Star-Ledger  that  teen- 
age defiance,  vandalism,  rowdyism,  violence, 
and  drinking  are  Increasing. 

In  project  after  project,  the  Star-Ledger 
found  signs  of  vandalism.  Many  halls  and 
stairways  were  darkened — light  bulbs 
smashed  by  youths;  broken  windows,  muti- 
lated mailboxes  and  emergency  firehoses 
missing. 

Even  housing  authority  officials  admit  the 
firehose  problem  is  serious.  Brass  fittings 
are  repeatedly  stolen,  and  in  other  cases  the 
hoees  have  been  used  to  flood  hallways. 

In  some  Instances,  tenants  reported  that 
teen-agers  threaten  them  with  violence  when 
they  take  their  complaints  to  police. 

One  angry  husband  reported:  "Night  after 
night,  a  gang  assembled  outside  our  building 
and  raised  hell  for  hours,  shouting,  fighting, 
cursing,  singing.  I'd  ask  them  to  go  away 
and  they'd  Just  get  worse.  Finally.  I  called 
the  police  one  night.  The  police  came,  and 
the  kids  disappeared.  But  when  the  police 
left,  the  kids  came  out  again,  swinging  car 
chains  and  shouting  for  me  to  come  down 
and  fight  them." 

A  housewife  said:  "I  was  down  in  the 
courtyard  one  afternoon  and  a  gang  of  boys 
began  spitting  at  me  and  calling  me  vile 
names.  I  told  my  husband  about  It.  and 
he  went  out  to  talk  to  them.  They  pulled 
knives  and  threatened  him." 

A  mother  said:  "This  Is  a  terrible  place 
to  bring  up  children.  You  can't  leave  them 
out  to  play  alone — and  they  see  so  many 
bad  things,  you  wonder  how  they  can  grow 
up  decently." 

A  father  said :  "A  night  watchman  In  this 
project  reported  a  boy  to  police.  The  boy 
was  arrested  for  car  theft,  and  a  few  nights 
later  a  gang  of  teen-agers  beat  up  the  watch- 
man." 

A  housing  project  employee  said :  "The  sit- 
uation is  gattlng  worse  all  the  time.  It's 
about  time  somebody  did  something  to  bring 
these  kids  under  control.  When  you  see 
them  carry  on.  with  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  only  contempt  for  authority,  you 
can't  help  wondering  what  kind  of  parents 
they're  going  to  make  for  our  next  genera- 
tion." 

In  addition  to  the  sociological  prob- 
lems that  it  entailed  in  public  housing, 
let  me  go  on  to  the  economic  significance 
and  talk  to  you  very  quickly  about  four 
aspects  of  the  Federal  public  housing 
subsidies.  All  of  this  should  strilce  home 
to  those  of  you  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  fiscal  responsibility,  balanced  budget, 
and  the  prevention  of  inflation. 

There  are  one  known  and  three  hid- 
den subsidies  taxpayers  pay  on  Federal 
public  housing : 

A.  The  known  one:  Outright  Federal 
subsidy  annual  contributions  to  pay 
somebody  else's  rent.  The  difference 
between  total  cost  and  the  rent  paid  by 
teyiants,  a  large  amount. 

B.  The  three  hidden  ones: 

^  First.  Local  tax  losses  due  to  exemp- 
t'lon  from  school,  personal,  real  property, 
and  other  local  taxes — estimated  by  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  at  one-half 
of  the  Federal  subsidy. 

Second.  Federal  income  taxes  lost  on 
Federal  public  housing  tax-exempt 
bonds  held  by  wealthy  investors. 

Third.  The  Federal  administrative 
cost  of  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion.   No  telling  how  much  this  is. 

As  to  the  tax-exempt  bonds  every 
annual  contribution  (subsidy)  contract 
commits    you — the    taxpayers — to    pay 


subsidies  for  40  years.  The  local  public 
housing  bonds  which  are  issued  to 
finance  these  projects  are  the  only  Gov- 
ernment obligations  which  are  both  fed- 
erally tax-exempt  and  federally  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest. 

Here  is  what  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  told  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ate committee : 

One  Important  new  factor  In  the  market 
which  Is  very  disturbing  to  us  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Is  the  tax-exempt  bonds  which 
are  being  Issued  to  finance  public  housing. 
Not  only  do  such  Issues  absorb  some  of  the 
funds  that  would  otherwise  supply  a  market 
for  Government  bonds  or  for  mortgages 
generated  by  new  private  construction,  but 
they  afford  an  opportunity  for  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  to  reduce  legally 
their  income  tax  payments  in  a  period  when 
It  Is  essential  that  tax  revenues  be  as  large 
as  possible. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
Congress  threw  up  their  hands  in  horror 
at  a  similar  financing  proposal  for  high- 
way construction.    Incredible,  but  true. 

Next,  the  political  aspects:  Again  I 
am  hurrying  on.  Here  I  have  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Kimbrew,  housing 
manager  of  the  Edison  Court  in  Miami, 
who  said  to  all  tenants  of  Edison  Court, 
"Tomorrow  is  voting  day.  Either  we 
win  or  lose  some  public  housing  in  Miami. 
If  you  appreciate  what  public  housing 
did  for  you,  then  go  to  the  polls  tomor- 
row, Tuesday  the  27th.  and  vote  "Yes." 

This  was  sent  to  everybody  who  lived 
in  the  project.  He  said,  "Every  tenant 
is  expected  to  vote  'Yes'  tomorrow."  He 
is  very  forthright. 

Special  Bulletim 

Edison  Courts  Management  Orncr, 

June  26.  1950. 
To  all  tenants  of  Edison  Courts: 

Tomorrow.  June  27  is  voting  day.  Tomor- 
row we  either  win  or  lose  more  public  hous- 
ing In  Ml-^mi.  If  you  appreciate  what  public 
housing  did  for  you  (and  Is  still  doing)  when 
you  needed  housing  so  badly,  then  go  to  the 
polls  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  the  27th,  and  vote 
"Yes." 

Every  tenant  In  this  project  will  be  expect- 
ed to  vote  "Yes"  tomorrow.  The  polls  are 
open  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  located  in  Edison 
High  School  Auditorium.  Northwest  2d  Ave- 
nue and  61st  Street. 

If  you  need  transportation  contact  our 
ofQce. 

V.  M.  Kimbrew. 
Housing  Manager. 

POLITICAL      DANGERS      AND      OPPORTUNITIES      FOR 
CORRUPTION  INHERENT  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Here  is  a  statement  by  Langdon  W. 
Post,  former  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority,  later  regional 
director  for  the  San  Francisco  region  of 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
and  nationally  known  proponent  of  pub- 
lic housing : 

Another  danger  signal  flashes  from  the 
political  implications  and  opportunities  in- 
herent in  a  vast  public  housing  program.  It 
is  obvious  that  housing  is  now  in  politics, 
and  must  of  necessity  be  so  if  we  are  to 
house  decently  the  poor  of  our  cities.  Until 
1938.  there  was  no  money  to  be  made  In  pub- 
lic housing  and  little  political  preferment  to 
be  gained  by  Its  espousal.  Now  the  picture 
Is  different;  a  large  housing  program  bene- 
fits not  only  the  slum  dwellers  but  business 
In  general.  If  the  average  businessman 
sometimes  shows  a  lack  of  intelligence  and 
foresight,  he  always  has  his  sense  of  oppor- 
tunism developed  to  a  high  degree. 


In  a  housing  program  there  are  land  to  be 
bought,  houses  to  be  built,  and  tenants  to 
be  selected.  Each  step  holds  great  possi- 
bilities for  the  politician  and  the  business- 
man. The  real  estate  operator  has  land  to 
sell.  The  banks  have  bad  mortgages  which 
they  are  anxious  to  have  rescued.  The  archi- 
tect has  plans  for  sale.  There  are  building 
contracts  to  be  awarded.  The  inhabiunts 
of  the  slums  are  tumbling  over  themselves 
to  get  Into  the  developments,  which  means 
that  there  will  not  only  be  the  usual  Jobs  for 
those  in  control  to  give  out.  but  apartmenu 
as  well. 

This  last  plum  is  a  new  brand  of  political 
fruit  which  has  enormous  possibilities  for  ex- 
ploitation. Imagine  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties latent  In  a  $500  million  housing  program 
In  New  York  City.  Commissions,  profits,  fees. 
Jobs,  and  finally,  apartmenu  for  at  least 
230.003  voters.  It  is  a  bonanza  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  most  optimistic  poli- 
tician. 

The  fear  of  possible  political  exploitation 
is  almoFt  the  only  Justified  one  which  I  have 
heard  tlie  opponents  of  public  housing  ex- 
press. I  confess  that  It  has  made  me  hesi- 
tate at  times,  and  my  4-year  experience  with 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  in 
which  time  we  built  apartments  for  about 
5.000  voters,  has  not  served  to  allay  my  fears. 

This  is  from  a  gentleman  who  believes 
in  public  hoasing. 

Another  one:  "Public  Housing  In 
Politics."  This  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Abrams,  of  New  York.  Here  is  what  he 
said: 

Bill   To    Seite   Control   or   Cmr   Hoobimo 

Projects  Attacked 

(By  Charles  Abrams) 

The  bill  to  make  State  Housing  Commis- 
sioner Herman  T.  Stichman  censor  of  the 
city's  housing  projects  Is  the  latest  of  many 
attempts  to  seize  control  of  the  $700  million 
NYC.  Housing  Authority.  The  bill,  drawn 
In  Stlchman's  office,  would  compel  housing 
authorities  to  submit  every  project  to  Stlch- 
man's scrutiny.  This  would  Include  both 
Federal  and  clty-alded  undertakings  In  which 
the  State  hsis  played  no  part. 

The  bill.  Introduced  by  two  Queens  legis- 
lators. Is  partly  the  oITshoot  of  the  ugly  fl-rht 
to  keep  public  housing  out  of  Queens,  where 
a  few  key  members  of  the  Washington  antl- 
publlc  nouslng  lobby  have  Joined  a  clique  of 
troublemakers  In  fanning  up  race  hatred 
among  Queens  homeowners.  The  owners 
have  been  told  that  th-i  public  housinp  proj- 
ects lower  realty  values  and  th.it  selection  of 
some  Negroes  In  the  projects  would  lead  to 
a  Negro  Inundation  of  the  whole  borouTh. 
Though  the  claims  have  been  proven  false 
wherever  mixed  pu^^llc  housing  has  been  set 
up.  the  myth  persists  and  the  sinister  propa- 
ganda machine  rolls  meicllessly  on. 

Stlchman's  aim  seems  to  be  entirely  poHtl- 
cal.  GOP  control  of  the  housing  authority's 
operations  would  be  a  political  coup.  The 
N.Y.C.  Housing  Authoilty  looms  as  the  b'.g 
plum  in  the  political  orchard  and  the  politi- 
cian who  dominates  the  housing  authority 
controls  the  city's  political  destiny. 

Within  n  few  years  the  families  In  housing 
projects  will  bo  nearly  10  percent  of  the  city's 
total,  and  the  Investment  of  the  authority 
will  exceed  92  billion  with  all  this  means  In 
construction  contracts,  patronage  and  other 
rewards  for  the  worthy. 

Selection  of  sites  enables  carving  out 
blocks  where  hostile  voters  are  numerous  and 
then  retenantlng  the  projects  with  those 
who  vote  Tight,  while  tenant  relocation  on 
vacant  areas  could  change  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood's political  complexion  overnight. 

Under  proper  procedures  the  city's  Inde- 
pendent planning  commission  is  supposed  to 
lay  down  a  general  plan  indicating  sites  for 
housing. 


But  this  is  not  what  has  been  happening. 
Oppxjsltlon  by  Queens  Borough  President 
Burke  has  forced  the  authority  to  avoid 
Queens  and  select  occupied  sites  In  slums 
with  all  It  means  In  hardship  to  the  occu- 
panU  that  are  displaced. 

Recently  a  small  committee  headed  by 
Robert  Moses  was  appointed  to  pick  sites 
suitable  to  all  the  powers  that  be.  Plan- 
ning Chairman  Rol>ert  P.  Wagner,  Jr.,  was 
belatedly  made  a  member. 

Amid  the  scramble  for  control  of  site  selec- 
tion, now  comes  the  Republican  housing 
commissioner  demanding  that  he  and  he 
alone  be  made  bousing  arbiter.  This  would 
put  control  of  the  forthcoming  billion  dollar 
federally  aided  as  well  as  the  $300  mUIion 
clty-alded  projects  in  Stlchman's  hands  and 
make  him  czar  of  every  housing  authority 
in  the  SUte. 

Under  his  fantastic  proposal,  five  agencies 
representing  all  three  levels  of  government 
would  have  to  approve  every  plan  and  every 
change  In  plan  with  all  that  it  means  In 
slowing  up  progress  and  redtape.  Stlch- 
man's delays  In  the  past  have  caused  proj- 
ects to  be  held  up  for  months,  and  admin- 
istrative costs  on  his  State-aided  undertak- 
ings have  been  said  to  be  more  than  three 
times  that  of  clty-alded  and  twice  that  of 
federally  aided  undertakings. 

Both  the  planning  commission  and  the 
housing  authorities  of  the  State  were  set  up 
with  safeguards  against  political  meddling. 
But  efforts  by  politicians  to  move  into  hous- 
ing have  begun. 

The  Stichman  bill  would  now  collapse  its 
Independence  with  a  simple  blow.  The  blU 
should  not  only  be  defeated.  It  should  high- 
light the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  city  wlU 
be  ever  vlgUant  In  opposing  any  effort  by  any 
political  clique,  whatever  Its  earmarkings.  to 
make  the  underprivileged  the  plaything  of 
politicians. 

This  gentleman  who  has  been  for 
public  housing  does  see  the  danger 
politically,  and  says  so. 

That  is  enough  on  public  housing 
from  the  standpoint  of  economic,  soci- 
ological, and  political  dangers,  although 
there  is  much,  much  more.  Now,  who 
has  turned  down  public  housing. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  cities.  I  would 
like  to  go  over  them  in  detail,  but  I  will 
pick  out  a  few  very  quickly :  Shreveport. 
La.;  Rockford,  111.:  Natchez,  Miss.;  High 
Point,  N.C.;  and  there  are  others  here. 
South  Haven,  Mich.  These  people  have 
considered  public  housing  and  voted  it 
down  for  sound  reasons. 

Shreveport,  La.,  property  owners  de- 
cided on  local  effort  for  slum  clearance 
and  housing: 

(From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times, 
Aug.  14.  1957) 

PXTBLIC    HOUSIMO    IN    BOTTOMS    VOTED    DOWN — 

Defeated  bt  315  Ballots 

Public  housing  in  the  Bottoms  was  rejected 
by  Shreveport  voters  by  a  narrow  margin 
yesterday. 

The  vote  was  0.948  In  favor  and  9.633 
against,  according  to  unofficial,  but  complete 
returns. 

Mayor  James  C.  Gardner,  In  conceding  de- 
feat of  the  city-sponsored  low-rent  housing 
project  for  Negroes,  said  he  would  accept  the 
mandate  of  the  people. 

"We  did  the  best  that  we  could,  but  got 
beat."  Gardner  said. 

"The  people  of  Shreveport."  he  said,  "have 
indicated  that  they  do  not  desire  slum  clear- 
ance in  the  Bottoms.  We  accept  that  de- 
cision and  wlU  be  guided  accordingly  In 
our  actions." 

One  result  of  the  defeat.  Gardner  said 
earlier,  will  be  repayment  of  M2,S00  in  ad- 


vance planning  money  to  the  Public  Housing 
Administration. 

OPFONKI«TB 

Major  opponents  of  the  Federal  housing 
project  were  the  Shreveport  Property  Owners 
Association  and  the  j\mlor  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Floyd  R.  Hodges,  president  of  the  8POA, 
said,  "The  people  of  Shreveport  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  set  an  example  for 
the  entire  country  in  rejecting  Federal  con- 
trol and  retaining  the  fundamental  principles 
of  home  rule." 

Robert  Stacy,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Jaycees. 
said  in  New  York  last  night  the  Jaycees  will 
"ask  Shreveporters  to  unite  in  efforts  to  rid 
our  city  of  all  Its  slum  areas  wherever  they 
exist,  through  the  action  of  local  citizens 
and  enforcement  of  our  local  health,  sanita- 
tion, and  housing  laws,  and  we  renew  our 
support  of  such  cltywide  slum  clearance." 

N.  B.  Carstarphen.  Caddo  Parish  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee  chairman,  said 
yesterday's  election  was  one  of  the  most 
trouble  free  ever  conducted  here. 

"We  had  only  one  small  complaint."  said 
Carstarphen.  "Even  with  the  comparatively 
heavy  turnout,  we  had  no  delays  at  the  polls." 

Although  only  315  votes  spelled  defeat  for 
the  project.  It  was  rejected  In  33  preclncU  in 
the  city,  leaving  only  10,  including  2 
Megro  precincts,  voting  for  It. 

The  Negro  precincts  were  overwhelmingly 
In  favor  of  the  project,  voting  644  to  44  in  one 
and  434  to  24  In  the  other.  The  Negro  total 
was  1,078  to  68. 

The  South  Highlands  section,  with  four 
boxes,  was  the  only  one  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  project.  Including  precincts  21.  22,  25, 
and  28,  the  total  vote  there  was  1.164  In  favor 
and  1.129  against. 

Queensborough  fairgrounds.  Cedar  Grove, 
and  Broadmoor  all  tallied  against  the  pro- 
posal. The  biggest  gap  of  the  three  was  In 
Queensborough  fairgrounds  where  six  boxes 
voted  it  down  1,433  to  1.049  against. 

The  six  boxes  in  Broadmoor  downed  the 
measure  by  a  narrow  margin — only  20  votes — 
with  1,687  against  and  1.667  for.  Cedar 
Grove  registered  549  votes  against  the  project 
and  401  for  It. 

NEGRO    BOXES 

The  precincts  in  which  the  measure  car- 
ried were  the  two  Negro  boxes.  39  and  40; 
the  courthouse,  precinct  5;  Broadmoor  Junior 
High,  precinct  12;  Arthur  Circle  School,  pre- 
cinct 11:  No.  9  fire  station,  precinct  23;  Nel- 
son's Garage,  precinct  26:  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, precinct  29;  Allendale  School, 
precinct  30;  and  Caddo  Heights  School,  pre- 
cinct 36. 

Cost  of  the  proposed  project  which  would 
have  eliminated  20  acres  of  the  60  acres  of 
slums  In  the  Bottoms  was  placed  at  $3,767- 
665  by  the  PHA. 

The  property  owners  In  the  Bottoms  signed 
pledges  that  they  would  correct  slum  condi- 
tions in  the  area  within  1  year  from  the  date 
the  housing  project  was  abandoned. 

The  city  councU  Is  scheduled  to  mark  the 
official  death  knell  of  the  250-unit  public 
housing  project  at  10  ajn.  Thursday  In  a 
special  session  when  official  returns  wiU  be 
tabulated. 

Defeat  of  the  project  came  as  a  surprise 
In  many  quarters.  But  some  observers  noted 
the  heavy  campaigning  In  the  latter  dajrs  of 
the  battle  by  both  sides,  particularly  the 
property  owners  association. 

City  officials  were  none  too  confident  early 
yesterday  when  It  t>ecame  apparent  many 
voters  had  become  confused  over  contradic- 
tory statements  being  Issued  by  both  sides. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  used  by 
the  SPOA  In  influencing  defeat  of  the  proj- 
ect was  the  cry  poponents  were  planning  to 
build  $15,000  apartments  for  residents  In  the 
Bottoms. 


And  here  is  another  one  from  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  Natchez,  Miss.    They 
want  no  part  of  a  "direct  dole." 
[From  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat,  Feb. 

13.  1957  J 
Aldermen     Kill     Housing    Projbct     8-to-4 
Vote — Street    Paving    and    Jail    Improve- 
ment Bonds  Sold — Would  Abolish  Housing 
Commission 

The  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  last  night 
killed  the  proposal  to  construct  a  200-unlt 
public  housing  project  in  Natchez,  voting 
eight  to  four  against  adopting  any  of  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Natchez  Public 
Housing  Authority  which  wovQd  have  au- 
thorized the  project. 

The  aldermen  later  in  the  meeting  voted 
unanimously  to  Instruct  the  city  attorney  to 
draft  a  resolution  rescinding  tiie  previous 
action  of  the  aldermen  In  authorizing  the 
creating  of  the  Natchez  Housing  Authority. 
The  action  killing  the  public  housing  proj- 
ect proposed  for  Natchez  followed  the  Intro- 
duction of  three  resolutions  by  Clyde  Mul- 
lins,  secretary  for  the  housing  authority. 
These  resolutions  provided  for  application 
for  authorization  for  200  units;  for  applica- 
tion for  a  temporary  loan  of  $40,000  and  for 
adopting  of  an  amended  cooperation  agree- 
ment." 

The  amended  cooperation  agreement  as 
proposed  by  the  housing  authority  provided 
for  a  minimum  of  200  housing  units;  location 
of  the  project  on  slum  sites  and  removal  of 
substantially  an  equal  number  of  slvim  cw 
substandard  houses  as  there  would  be  new 
tinits;  and  changes  In  zoning  in  the  city  In 
instances  where  the  city  governing  authori- 
ties deem  it  advisable  and  necessary. 

Before  a  vote  was  called  on  the  resolutions. 
Mayor  Watklns  opened  the  matter  for  re- 
marks from  persons  in  the  audience  who 
were  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  housing 
project. 

Several  spoke  against  the  housing  project 
and  several  for.  Among  those  speaking  for 
the  project  were  members  of  the  Natchez 
Better  Business  League  who  were  In  attend- 
ance. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  each  resolu- 
tion was  offered  on  motion  of  Alderman  W. 
R.  Chisum  and  seconded  by  Alderman  Leroy 
Cobb. 

The  vote  on  each  of  the  resolutions  showed 
Aldermen  Chisum,  Cobb,  William  Freeze,  and 
Ollie  Hall  voting  for  the  resolutions  and  Al- 
derman Randall  Fergtison,  William  H.  Parker. 
A.  V.  Davis.  Jr..  Hayden  Kaiser.  Tom  Radlgan. 
Robert  Montgomery.  Joe  Sam  Morltz,  and 
O.  C.  Montgomery  voting  against. 

Alderman  Parker  stated  that  he  did  not 
approve  the  Public  Housing  Act  as  passed 
and  did  not  believe  that  It  would  be  for  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  people  of  Natchez. 
He  suggested  that  necessary  action  to  clear 
slums  be  taken  on  a  local  level. 

Alderman  Davis  pointed  out  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  project  as  a  direct  dole  and 
not  being  for  the  best  interests  of  Natchez 
and  lU  citizens. 

Alderman  Radlgan  declared  that  with  1337 
vacant  houses  and  apartments  In  Natchez 
there  was  no  need  for  an  additional  200. 

Alderman  Bob  Montgomery  stated  that  he 
felt  that  such  a  project  as  the  public  housing 
would  destroy  the  private  Initiative  and  in- 
centive of  citizens  to  make  and  earn  a  living 
and  run  their  own  homes  and  thus  was 
opposed  to  it. 

Alderman  Hail  said  he  favored  the  project 
because  he  felt  that  it  was  for  the  best  Inter- 
ets  of  the  city  to  do  so. 

Alderman  O.  C.  Montgomery  stated  that  he 
felt  that  the  city  of  Natchez  was  big  enough 
to  straighten  out  its  own  slum  problems 
without  having  to  go  to  Washington  to  get 

it  done. 

Alderman  Ferguson,  members  of  the  special 
Investigating  committee  on  housing,  stated 
that  he  felt  that  now  that  the  housing  proj- 
ect was  rejected  that  the  city  should  come 
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forward  with  some  sound  and  substantial 
program  for  clearing  aliuns  In  the  city. 

He  further  stated  that  the  Natchez  Hoxis- 
Ing  Authority  had  done  an  outstanding  Job 
and  desenred  the  commendation  and  thanks 
of  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen. 

He  offered  a  motion  xirglng  the  mayor  to 
address  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the  ho\»- 
Ing  authority  exiweaslng  the  appreciation  of 
the  aldermen  for  their  untiring  work  and 
efforts. 

High  Point.  N.C..  thinks  public  hous- 
ing will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
that  it  is  not  sound  to  line  up  at  the 
Federal  feed  trough. 

[From    the    High   Point    (N.C.)    Enterprise, 
Feb.  16.  19501 

Pkocxal  Housing 
Does  High  Point  need  any  new  grocery 
stores,  drugstores,  or  clothln^t  stores? 
Should  medical  and  dental  care  be  made 
available  to  all  High  Point  citizens  at  what- 
ever they  are  able  to  pay  for  It?  How  many 
High  Pointers  would  like  to  see  a  new  bank 
or  two  enter  the  local  field?  Do  we  need 
a  new  newspaper  or  a  new  radio  station?  A 
new  hotel?     New  and  dlversifled  industries? 

Almost  every  High  Pointer  would  answer 
"Yes"  to  one  or  more  of  those  questions. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  average 
High  Pointer  wants  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  come  Into  town  to  operate  tax-free  stores. 
banks,  medical  centers,  newspapers,  radio 
stations,  hotel,  and  Industries. 

The  admission  of  the  need  does  not  mean 
that  we  want  the  need  met  through 
socialism. 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
High  Point  Housing  Authority  that  High 
Point  needs  more  residential  units  to  replace 
substandard  units.  We  also  understand  the 
feeling  that  as  long  as  others  are  getting 
help — If  anything  that  fosters  socialism  can 
be  so  termed — High  Point  might  Just  as  well 
line  up  at  the  trough.  But  that  is  a  feel- 
ing, not  a  sound  deduction. 

Socialism  Is  socialism — whether  it  Is  ex- 
treme socialism  as  goes  by  the  name  of  com- 
munism in  Russia,  Fabian  socialism  such  as 
the  Labor  Party  brought  to  England,  or 
gradual  and  well-dlsgulsed  socialism  which 
Is  being  put  over  in  the  United  States  under 
the  labels  "New  Deal"  and  "Fair  Deal." 

And  socialism,  which  never  has  helped  for 
long  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  little  man 
who  helps  put  it  over,  la  the  greatest  danger 
of  democratic  capitalism,  out  of  which  grew 
America's  unequal   standard   of   living. 

There  are  strong  argiunents  for  the  pro- 
posal that  High  Point  seek  Federal  money 
with  which  to  build  200  low-rent  housing 
units.  J.  D.  Cox,  D.  A.  Dowdy,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Ornyson.  S.  D.  Clapp,  Charles  F.  Carroll,  and 
Bunn  Hackney  are  able  men  who  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
housing  authority.  There  is  not  a  man  In 
the  group  who  has  any  affection  for  so- 
cialism. We  doubt  that  there  is  a  man  In 
the  group  who  would  suggest  Federal  hous- 
ing In  preference  to  privately  financed  hous- 
ing Probably  their  position  is  that  a 
Federal  project  Is  the  quickest  way  to  meet 
the  needs  most  everyone  will  admit. 

But  quick  cure  nostrums  are  of  very 
doubtful  value,  as  none  know  better  than 
Dr.  Grayson  and  Druggist  Dowdy  We 
wonder  if  either  have  analyzed  the  Federal 
medicine,  being  dispensed  by  Triunan  and 
company,  with  regard  to  Its  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  body  politic. 

Maybe  they  have,  mayt)e  they  have  good 
arguments  for  Federal  housing  that  we  don't 
know.  Likewise,  maybe  the  opponents  of 
the  present-day  trend  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment have  arguments  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  housing  authority  have  not  con- 
sidered carefully. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  formal  applica- 
tion   for   Federal   housing   aid   must   be   ap- 


proved by  the  city  council.  Would  it  not, 
therefore,  be  a  good  idea  for  the  council  to 
arrange  a  referendum  on  the  subject  before 
the  application  Is  actually  flled?  And  for 
public  discussions  to  be  had.  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  High  Point's  two  radio  stations  and 
weekly  newspaper,  like  this  paper,  would  be 
glad  to  see  that  the  full  facU  and  best  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  were  presented  to  the 
public.  And  we  doubt  that  the  cost  would 
amount  to  anything  as  the  referendum  could 
be  held  In  couuectlon  with  the  May  pri- 
maries. 

There  may  be  better  reasons  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enter  Into  the  housing 
business  than  there  are  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  compete  on  a  tax-free  basis  with 
those  who  run  stores,  practice  law  or  medi- 
cine, and  manufacture  furniture  and  ho- 
siery.    But  so  far  we  have  never  heard  them. 

Quick  cures  are  usually  the  prodvcts  of 
quacks  with  a  flare  for  promotion.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  Federal  housing  is  Just  exactly 
that — and  in  the  long  run  wlU  do  a  hundred 
times  more  harm  than  good.  Maybe  we  are 
in  the  minority.  Maybe  the  trend  toward 
socialism  has  taken  complete  hold  of  the 
majority.  Maybe  the  democratic  capitalism 
upon  which  this  country  was  built  is 
doomed.  Political  developments  of  the  next 
decade  will  give  the  answer.  But  in  the 
meantime,  why  not  find  out  how  the  people 
of  High  Point  like  this  immediate  proposal? 

Rockford,  111.,  rejected  Federal  hous- 
ing saying.  "We  won't  take  the  Federal 
money  just  because  it's  there — somebody 
else  can  have  the  money  and  the  head- 
aches." 

[From    the   Rockford    (111.)    Morning   Star, 
Jan.   4.    1950) 

CrrT  Rejicts  U.S.  Housing  Plan.  14  to  4 — 
400-UNrr  Proposal  Now  Is  Dkao 

Rockford  City  Council  voted  14  to  4  Tues- 
day night  against  Joining  the  Winnebago 
Housing  Authority  In  seeking  Federal  funds 
for  construction  of  400  low-rent  housing 
units  In  the  city. 

Pressure  from  the  Rockford  Real  Estate 
Board  and  the  Rockford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  credited  by  Al  O.  Hougan,  hous- 
ing authority  secretary,  for  the  defeat. 
"This  kills  it."  he  said.  Without  city  co- 
operation, the  authority  cannot  ask  for  the 
Federal  aid. 

Rockford  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
country  to  reject  participation  in  the  810.- 
OOO-dwelling-unit  program  authorized  by 
the  1949  Federal  Housing  Act.  A  number 
of  Illinois  communities  already  have  ob- 
tained funds  for  preliminary  planning  under 
the  act. 

SOUCHT    FEOCBAL    FUNDS 

The  housing  committee  report  on  which 
the  council  voted  was  submitted  by  Alder- 
man Milton  Lundstrom.  housing  committee 
chairman.  It  called  for  cooperation  with 
the  housing  authority  In  seeking  prelimi- 
nary funds  for  conducting  a  sxirvey  of  hous- 
ing needs  In  the  city  imd  planning  for  the 
housing  project.  The  city  later  would  be 
asked  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  co- 
operative agreement. 

Voting  against  the  report  were  Aldermen 
C.  Henry  Bodln.  Thomas  H.  McDonnell. 
Charles  E.  Oarlock.  Jr..  William  J.  Burns. 
Fred  G.  Camlin.  Clyde  F.  Weingartner.  John 
Cason.  Peter  P.  Cicero.  Harold  E.  Peterson. 
Benjamin  Schleicher.  Gustaf  A.  Johnson. 
Clarence  J.  McCue,  Alga  Reece  and  Thorsten 
Thorstenson. 

Voting  for  the  report  were  Aldermen  Eric 
J.  Anderson.  Lundstrom.  Francis  A.  Bartel 
and  Oscar  E.  Hallberij.  Alderman  Marlon 
Haste  was  absent. 

crrxs  nku)  hckx 

In  support  of  the  report.  Lundstrom  de- 
clared that  the  low-rent  bousing  should  be 
constructed  for  the  aged  and  blind.     "I  sin- 


cerely believe  that  we  can  use  more  low- 
Income  group  housing,"  he  said. 

Alderman  Caaon  stated  that  no  location 
fw  the  proposed  project  had  been  an- 
nounced and  that  he  would  not  vote  for 
It  until  this  was  done.  At  a  housing  com- 
mittee meeting  recently  held  to  discuss  the 
proposal,  Cason  declared  that  he  was  against 
locating  it  in  his  ward. 

"They  want  our  acquiescence  for  con- 
struction of  more  nontaxtable  property  in 
the  city,"  Alderman  Clyde  Weingartner  said. 
H«  argued  that  public  housing  cosu  more 
to  construct  than  does  privately  financed 
housing. 

Aldermen  Peterson  and  McDonnell  argued 
that  persona  who  now  advocate  enlisting 
Federal  aid  for  low-rent  housing  had  prevl- 
oxisly  fought  against  city  cooperation  for 
the  construction  of  at  least  446  prlvaUly 
Onanced  units  in  the  past. 

"What  is  the  Federal  Government  going 
to  do  with  the  other  housing  projecu  It 
already  has  in  Rockford?"  Aldermim  John- 
son asked.  Only  the  Blackhawk  Court  proj- 
ect, which  is  controlled  by  the  local  bous- 
ing authority.  Is  a  low-rent  project.  Higher 
renU  are  charged  for  the  approximately  600- 
home  unlU  In  other  governmental  housing 
projects  In  and  around  the  city. 

An  attempt  by  Lundstrom  to  have  Hougan 
explain  the  city's  obligation  In  approving 
the  Initial  step  and  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  city  could  back  out  after  a 
housing  survey  was  made  were  Ignored  by 
the  council. 

(From    the    Rockford    (HI.)    Morning    SUr. 
Dec.  29.  1949] 

HousiNO  Hanooot 

There  la  no  good  purpose  in  our  spending 
city  money  and  asking  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  sp«nd  Federal  money  for  subsidy 
housing  if  there  is  no  pressing  demand  for 
such  Federal  housing.  Here  is  one  field  in 
which  this  city  should  not  bid  for  money 
merely  because  money  U  being  passed 
around;  for  the  end  result  of  putting  that 
gift  money  into  subsidized  hou*mg  nuiy  not 
be  good  for  the  town.  The  less  in-lleu-of- 
taxes  shelter  that  we  have  here,  and  the 
more  falr-payment-of-taxes  housing  that  we 
have,  the  better  for  everybody. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  bid  for  400 
Federal  housing  units  to  t)e  erected  within 
the  city  limits  of  Rockford.  If  our  bid  were 
heeded,  we  would  have  400  more  units  on 
which  no  projjerty  tax  is  paid,  but  on  which 
a  maximum  payment  of  10  percent  of  gross 
rental  would  be  paid  In  lieu  of  taxes.  This 
In-lleu  payment  does  not  pretend  to  match 
up  what  the  ordinary  citizen,  owning  or  buy- 
ing his  home,  has  to  pay  In  taxes.  So  the 
ordinary  citizen  has  to  pay  for  services  which 
are  laid  down  for  a  privileged  group  of  rent- 
ers who  get  less-than-cost  rents. 

There  are  two  questions  to  ask:  Is  this 
subsidy  housing  needed?    Is  It  wanted? 

Alderman  Weingartner  quotes  the  county 
housing  director  as  saying  that  there  are 
only  22  eligible  appllcanu  for  this  type  of 
housing  now  on  record.  And  there  are  100 
families  living  in  subsidized  quarters  at 
less-than-co!t  rent  which  are  not  entitled 
to  live  there  because  their  earnings  are  too 
high.  Well,  applications  ought  to  provide 
some  kind  of  yardstick  as  to  whether  there 
is  need  of  subsidy  housing. 

Is  this  tjrpe  of  Federal  housing  wanted? 
The  application  list  throws  some  light  on 
this  question.  For  if  It  seemed  d»^lrable  to 
get  less-than-cost  shelter  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Federal  Ck>vernment,  one 
would  assume  that  the  line  of  applicants 
would  be  several  blocks  long.  But  we  find, 
instead,  that  independent-minded  home- 
seekers  are  striving  for  the  independence  of 
their  own  homes.  The  hunger  for  one's  own 
roof  is  so  great  that  they  go  out  and  build 
their  own  homes  on  the  edge  of  town:  they 
don't  want  to  live  under  Federal  mentorship. 


And  dont  tell  any  of  these  people  who  build 
their  own  homes  that  they  are  creating  sub- 
standard housing,  unless  you  want  a  fight  on 
you.'-  hands.  These  householders  are  in  the 
finest  American  tradition. 

Well,  if  we  don't  need  and  we  dont  want, 
the  only  excuse  that  can  be  given  for  bidding 
for  housing-BUbsldy  money  is  that  somebody 
else  is  going  to  get  it  if  we  don't.  Somebody 
else  will  get  the  headaches,  too. 

South  Haven.  Mich.,  commented  on 
the  great  expense  of  public  housing  to 
the  local  community  in  tax  loss  and  the 
cost  of  free  city  services  for  the  pub- 
lic housing  units: 
I  From   the  Monroe    (Mich.)    Evening   News, 

Apr.  6,  19501 
Not  Cost  a  Cent 

In  our  opinion  the  city  commission  rescued 
the  city  from  a  welfare  Involvement  of  great 
expense  and  dubious  entanglements  last 
Monday  night.  The  vote  was  emphatic — 
e  to  1 — In  rejecting  a  proposed  contract  with 
the  Federal  housing  bureau  which  would 
have  launched  the  project. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  com- 
mission's bnish  with  this  project  has  been 
the  persistency  of  Federal  agents  in  trying 
to  sell  it  to  the  community.  The  effort  was 
so  Intense  and  of  such  character  as^to  invite 
sober  thought  on  the  part  of  citizens  as  to 
what  Washington  is  up  to  these  dajrs. 

We  have  heard  much  In  the  past  as  to  the 
good  and  bad  of  dollar  matching  funds  set 
up  by  Federal  enterprises.  The  Federal 
Treasury  being  farther  away  from  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  taxpayer  than  his  local  or  State 
treasury  It  has  been  easier  for  enterprisers 
with  both  good  and  bad  schemes  to  work  at 
that  end. 

Now  apparently  out  of  Washington  we  have 
certain  dollar  matching  schemes  with  some- 
thing new  added,  namely  a  sales  force  em- 
ployed from  tax  funds  to  actually  promote 
the  sale  of  certain  proJecU  to  communities. 

What  was  shocking  and  amasing  in  the 
hearing  of  the  project  before  the  city  com- 
mission Monday  night  was  the  case  of  one  of 
three  Federal  men  who  attended  the  meeting 
and  remained  on  their  feet  throughout  the 
hearing  to  Ulk  for  the  project  whenever 
occasion  offered.  This  one  Federal  man  went 
BO  far  as  to  tell  the  conunlssion  and  the 
audienos  Just  before  the  commission  voted 
that  if  the  community  would  accept  and  go 
ahead  with  the  project  It  would  "not  cost  the 
community  a  cent." 

In  the  contract  which  he  was  asking  the 
comr.isslon  to  pass  was  a  requirement  that 
the  community  hold  the  project  tax  free  for 
40  years.  Printed  Federal  literature  explain- 
ing such  a  project  says:  "It  is  expected  that 
the  contributions  made  by  communities 
through  full  tax  exemption  less  In  lieu  pay- 
ments will  average  about  50  percunt  of  the 
actual  Federal  contributions  over  the  life 
of  the  project." 

In  the  contract  which  he  was  asking  the 
commission  to  pass  were  requirements  bind- 
ing the  city  to  certain  other  things  the  costs 
of  which  obviously  are  not  computable,  in- 
cluding a  provision  that  for  every  new  dwell- 
ing unit  established  under  the  {iroject  the 
city  must  acquire,  tear  down,  or  close,  or 
secure  the  compulsory  Improvements  of.  an 
existing  dwelling. 

If  we  wanted  to  be  as  glib  and  as  loose  as 
the  Federal  salesman  we  might  promote  a 
project  along  his  line  without  Federal  money. 
Just  ask  the  city  commission  to  issue  notice 
to  the  people  that  the  next  130  homes  built 
in  Monroe  will  be  held  tax  free  for  40  years; 
t'nat  all  utilities  and  improvements  will  be 
brought  to  selected  lots  free;  that  no  assess- 
ments of  any  kind  will  be  made  against  the 
property  for  40  years. 

Then  wait  to  see  how  long  it  would  take  to 
get  130  new  homes;  how  quickly  workers  now 


hesitant  about  home  buUdlng  would  Jump  to 
It;  how  readily  loan  agencies  or  Individuals 
would  advance  money  to  build  tax  free 
homes;  how  happily  thrifty  people  would 
quick  get  up  not  only  a  tax  free  house  for 
themselves  but  an  extra  one  for  rent. 

However,  we  couldn't  say  as  the  Federal 
salesman  did,  that  such  tax  exemption 
wouldn't  cost  the  city  a  cent. 

I  From  the  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune,  May  1,  1950  J 

Special  Assistant  to  PHA  Dtrectoe  To  Speak 

James  H.  Inglls,  special  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, will  6i>eak  in  Central  Auditorium,  Tues- 
day at  7:30  p.m.  He  will  speak  on  public 
housing. 

The  meeting  Is  sponsored  by  the  Central 
Labor  Union  and  Is  brought  to  South  Haven 
In  the  Interest  of  better  understanding  of 
the  public  housing  project  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  people  of  this  community. 

The  program  will  consist  of  a  talk  by  In- 
glls, a  short  movie  entlUed  "The  City,"  com- 
menU  by  architects  currently  engaged  In 
building  public  housing  projects  and  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  period. 

The  public  Is  Invited.     Admission  is  free. 

And  so  on  it  goes  with  these  and  other 
cities. 

There  are  still  other  dangers  inherent 
in  public  housing  that  have  been  point- 
ed out  by  other  Members.  The  Comp- 
troller of  New  York  pointed  out  that 
New  York  was  losing  $30  million  tax 
revenues  per  year  because  of  tax-free 
public  housing  in  the  following  article 
on  the  cost  of  public  housing. 

I  From  Barron's  Weekly.  Jvme   18.  19581 

Castles  in  the  Am — The  Cost  or  Pttblic 
Housing  Fak  Exceeds  Its  Value 

In  an  eloquent  inaugural  address  nearly 
30  years  ago.  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  moved  to  declaim:  "I  see  one-third  of 
the  Nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  and  Ul-nour- 
Ished."  Since  that  time,  for  one  reason  and 
another,  the  United  States  has  come  a  long 
way.  Today,  as  even  the  most  rabid  Fair 
Dealer  probably  would  concede,  hunger  stalks 
the  land  no  more.  In  fact,  to  Judge  by  the 
huge  and  mounting  surpluses  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  the  sudden  biurgeonlng  of 
firms  such  as  Slim  Zelle  and  Slenderella. 
plenty  has  become  the  weightier  problem. 
As  to  clothing,  the  plaid  cximmerbund  and 
the  flat  hat  admittedly  leave  considerable 
room  for  argument.  Yet  on  other  than 
sartorial  grounds,  it  scarcely  can  be  claimed 
that  this  country  now  Is  anything  but  hand- 
somely garbed. 

With  respect  to  housing,  however,  the  de- 
pression-born shibboleth  somehow  still  has 
power  to  sway  the  minds  of  men.  For  every 
year,  as  regularly  as  the  budding  of  the  cherry 
blossoms,  Congress  with  fine  bipartisanship 
passes  legislation  designed  to  Improve  and 
Increase  the  domestic  stock  of  shelter.  On 
the  whole,  through  a  generous  use  of  Fed- 
eral mortgage  guarantees  and  similar  de- 
vices, such  laws  have  aimed  at  encouraging 
private  housing  and  home  finance.  WhUe 
some  quarters — this  publication  not  least — 
frequently  have  criticised  the  means  em- 
ployed, few  would  quarrel  with  the  ends. 
But  Washington  has  not  stopped  there.  In- 
stead, for  two  decades  It  also  has  supported 
a  program  of  so-called  public  hoxislng,  under 
which  the  Government  has  thrust  Itself  di- 
rectly Into  the  business  of  providing  homes 
for  Its  citizens.  During  the  heydey  of 
FDB...  perhaps,  some  excuse  might  have 
been  found  for  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  Today 
it  represents  merely  an  old-fashioned  ex- 
periment in  socialism,  which.  In  terms  of 
neither  economic  nor  human  values,  is  worth 
its  growing  cost  to  the  community. 


Public  housing  on  a  large  scale,  though 
popular  in  Exirope  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  gained  scant  ground  In  the  United 
States  until  1937.  In  that  year  Congress  ap- 
proved an  act  "for  the  eradication  of  slums, 
for  the  provision  of  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwellings  for  families  of  low  Income, 
and  for  the  reduction  of  unemployment  and 
stimulation  of  business  activity,  to  create 
a  U.S.  Housing  Authority  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." USHA  (now  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration) was  empowered,  first,  to  aid 
In  financing  the  construction  of  low-rent 
projects.  It  also  was  given  the  right  to  make 
annual  subsidy  F»ayment8  to  their  operators, 
the  local  public  housing  authorities.  On  this 
basic  plan,  amended  several  times  thereafter, 
the  program  has  grown  to  Its  present  enor- 
mous size.  Since  1937  some  415,000  units, 
quartering  over  1,500,000  people,  have  been 
completed  and  another  20.000  are  being  built. 
To  date,  furthermore,  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  has  been  placed  behind 
several  billions  of  public  housing  obligations. 
In  addition,  subsidy  payments  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  such  projects  (which  are  also  exempt 
from  municipal  taxation)  now  are  running 
to  $100  million  per  year. 

By  any  yardstick,  these  are  substantial 
sums.  Under  the  terms  of  legislation  now 
pending  on  Capitol  Hill,  moreovsr,  they  are 
slated  to  grow  considerably.  The  House 
Banjclng  Committee,  for  example,  last  week 
authorized  50,000  new  public  housing  units 
during  each  of  the  next  3  years,  as  well  as  an 
additional  10,000  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
elderly  people.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate,  tra- 
ditionally more  openhanded  in  such  matters, 
already  has  passed  a  bill  which.  In  part,  calls 
for  150,000  units  per  year  (including  15,000 
for  the  oldsters).  The  administration,  to  be 
sure,  which  has  recommended  a  more  limited 
measure,  has  attacked  both  bills.  However, 
curiously  enough,  official  fire  has  been  di- 
rected solely  at  the  size  of  the  public  housing 
program,  rather  than  at  its  practices  or  prin- 
ciples. 

Yet  It  Is  precisely  In  these  areas  that  the 
Issue  should  be  Joined.  For  a  growing  mass 
of  evidence  suggests  that  public  housing,  on 
several  counts,  ought  to  be  condemned.  To 
begin  with,  despite  the  original  purpose  of 
the  law.  It  has  provided  anything  but  low- 
cost  shelter.  Public  projects  frequently  have 
proved  not  a  whit  cheaper  to  build  or  operate 
than  their  private  counterparts.  What's 
more,  those  whose  rent  has  been  subsidized 
are  not.  as  might  be  supposed,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  ladder.  Instead,  the  privi- 
leged tenants  actually  fall  within  an  Income 
bracket,  under  $4,000,  which  contains  no 
fewer  than  14  million  taxpayers,  with  a  com- 
bined annual  tax  bill  of  over  $2  billion.  Nor 
does  public  housing  necessarily  clear  slums. 
The  fact  is  that  for  the  most  part,  and  at 
the  present  time,  by  the  way.  It  has  been 
possible,  by  building  on  vacant  land,  to  push 
one  program  and  Ignore  the  other. 

Public  housing,  it  thus  appears,  has  become 
a  fraud  on  the  Nation's  taxpayers.  To  this 
longstanding  charge  can  be  added  a  new 
one.  It  also  constitutes  a  growing  financial 
menace  to  the  very  communities  which  it  is 
supposed  to  benefit.  This  ironic  circum- 
stance was  underscored  the  other  day  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  can  boast  more  subsidized  dwellings 
than  any  other  U.S.  metropolis.  The  per- 
turbed official  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  such  property,  the  city 
at  present  is  losing  more  than  $30  million 
per  year  In  badly  needed  revenues.  Further- 
more, when  projects  now  on  the  drawing 
board  or  under  construction  are  completed, 
the  drain  will  grow  still  worse.  Accordingly, 
the  comptroller  xirged  the  city  fathers,  before 
launching  any  new  projects  of  this  kind,  to 
look  long  and  carefully  to  the  state  of  the 
municipal  purse. 

Such  Eound  advice  should  be  heeded  no 
less  in  Washington  than  in  New  York.    For 
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the  truth  Is  that  Federal  aid  In  this  realm 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence 
and  good  husbandry.  The  need  for  shelter. 
as  some  lawmakers  are  wont  to  obsenre  may 
be  virtually  limitless;  the  resources  o'  J-he 
UJ3  Treasury,  to  say  nothing  of  city  hall, 
moet  certainly  are  not.  Clearly,  then,  those 
who  are  drawing  up  ambitious  and  costly 
blueprints  for  subsidised  housing  should  re- 
view their  handiwork.  Castles  In  the  air. 
even  If  publicly  owned,  make  a  poor  place 
In  which  to  live. 

Another  indication  of  the  mishandling 
and  mismanagement  of  the  program  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  number  of  executive  direc- 
tors of  public  housing  authorities  now  in 
prison:  Houston.  Galveston.  Los  Angeles, 
Contra  Costa  County.  Calif. 

May  I  point  out  to  you  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  constitution,  article  6, 
states  that  the  "bulk  of  dwelling  houses 
are  state  property."  Now.  that  is  the 
Communist  constitution  which,  of  course. 
we  have  followed  to  the  degree  that  we 
have  public  housing.  That  is  what  that 
article  of  their  constitution  states. 

Public  housing  obviously  is  the  Gov- 
ernment in  business.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  less  Government  partici- 
pation in  business  that  we  have  the 
better  off  we  are. 

What  about  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
of  urban  renewal?  It  is  almost  beyond 
the  imagination  to  comprehend.  Not 
only  are  old  buildings  all  over  the  coun- 
try becoming  older,  but  brandnew  build- 
ings sometimes  have  built-in  weaknesses 
that  are  going  to  make  them  unsafe  be- 
fore too  great  a  time.  Inspection,  repair, 
and  rehabilitation  are  always  needed. 
The  cost  is  so  fantastic  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  posclbly  conceive  it.  If  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  people  effectively 
through  Federal  programs  such  as  these 
the  coct  will  be  prohibitive. 

With  all  levels  of  government  demand- 
ing heavier  and  heavier  collection  and 
expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money  to  meet 
greater  and  greater  public  requirements, 
obvioucly  the  urban  renewal  cost  is  ccing 
to  be  beyond  what  we  can  afford  at  this 
time.     The  Treasury  right  now  is  not 
broke,  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars 
less  than  nothing.     It  Is  a  tricky  Job  in 
fiscal  managrement  just  to  pay  current 
operating  expenses  of  goveminent.   Only 
the   bcrrowlng   power   of   Government 
makes  poscible  the  continuation  of  the 
deadly  overspending  spree.     Federal  bills 
are  to  be  paid  from  future  revenue,  gam- 
bling on  the  continued  high  income  of 
taxpayers.     Simultaneously        Congress 
adds  tc  the  Federal  spending  to  help  the 
financially     drained     taxpayers     from 
whom  the  money  is  taken.    Any  sign  of 
local  financial  trouble  is  the  signal  for 
more     Federal     spending     with     Uttle 
thought  that  the  aid  distributed  must 
first  be  taken  from  the  same  people  in 
taxes.     So  the  burden  increases. 

With  the  defenses  of  the  Nation  de- 
manding so  much  of  our  public  outlay  it 
is  unconscionable  to  spend  money  in  this 
way.  The  cost  of  urbsm  renewal  at  this 
time  approaches  $3.5  billion  and 
it  will  cost  many  billions  more.  The  ad- 
ministrative expenses  are  running 
yearly  somewhere  arovmd  $6  million. 
The  total  cost  of  the  outstanding  tax 
exempt  bonds  Is  fantastic.  I  have  the 
figures  here  as  of  March  1957,  which 
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shows  that  the  cost  on  $2.2  billion  in 
bonds  in  that  40-year  period  will  amount 
to  $7.7  billion.  It  goes  up  terrifically  be- 
cause of  the  rate  of  interest  over  a  period 
of  40  years.    We  have  added  much  since 

The  Federal  grant  contribution  to 
urban  renewal  is  two-thirds  of  the  write- 
down or  loss;  that  is.  the  difference  be- 
tween the  resale  or  reuse  price  and  the 
expenses  of  acquisition,  demolition,  and 
clearing.  This  Is  being  picked  up  by  the 
taxpayers,  one-third  as  locally  and  two- 
thirds  as  Federal  taxpayers. 

Heavy  Federal  taxation  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  local  communities  to  raise 
money  for  their  purposes.  So  the  grants 
in  aid  become  more  attractive  to  local- 
ities. Grants  mean  more  taxation  for 
the  individual.  The  Federal  tax  load  is 
thus  heavier;  therefore,  the  locality  has 
trouble  raising  money  locally.  So  local- 
ities and  States  go  to  Uncle  Sam  for 
grants  said  around,  around  we  go. 

This  is  just  a  start  so  far  as  the  heavy 
local  expenses  are  concerned.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  renewing  these  proper- 
ties, you  have  other  local  costs,  since  the 
local  authorities  provide  parbage  dis- 
posal, schools,  streets,  pavements,  util- 
ities, police  protection,  and  other  facil- 
ities, all  for  free.  Earlier  I  mentioned 
the  New  York  City  local  tax  lo.ss  of  $30 
million  annually  and  so  it  Is  proportion- 
ately In  other  cities. 

If  I  said  nothing  else  to  make  you 
realize  how  prohibitive  the  cost  is.  let  me 
mention  this.  A  gentleman  in  the  other 
body  sponsorinfj  one  of  these  bills  at  the 
present  time  has  pointed  out  as  cited  in 
the  Congressional  Digest  that  of  1.233 
cities  only  223  are  getting  urban  renewal. 
We  are  spending  money  hand  over  fist, 
but  what  would  It  cost  to  take  care  of  the 
other  900  cities? 

The  fiscal  danger  can  be  ^own  by 
the  fact  that  if  communities  sought  all 
the  Federal  money  available  under  exist- 
ing law.  there  wouldn't  be  enough  to  go 
aroimd.not  with  printing  presses  nmning 
ceaselessly.     Tlie     competitive     Induce- 
ment to  States  and  communities  to  seek 
and  bid  for  this  money  postpones  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  facts,  and  heightens  the 
potential  danger  of  complete  socialism. 
The    write-down    or    shrinkage    of 
value  which  occasions  the  Federal  loan 
and  grant  is  subject  to  serious  question 
In   itself.    Why   the  excessive  drop  in 
value  when  raw  land,  strategically  lo- 
cated,   is   cleared    and    ready    for   use. 
Generally,  the  availability  for  a  higher 
use  should  enhance  the  land  values  suffi- 
ciently to  offset  the  cost.    At  the  least, 
an     appreciable     write-down     suggests 
seme  question  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  urban  renewal  authority's  setting 
a  reuse  value  not  in  conformity  with  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  land.    Mis- 
use of  land  is  always  reflected  in  lower 
value. 

Another  financial  danger  is  the  wind- 
fall, the  heavy  profit  which  might  be 
made  by  individuals  in  the  private  de- 
velopment after  purchase  of  the  land. 
Profit  in  free  enterprise  is  one  thing  but 
profit  off  the  taxpayer  Is  another. 
Existing  cases  show  the  Inequities  al- 
ready occurring.  Would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble under  this  law  to  buy  up  older  areas. 


as  older  downtown  sections,  sell  them 
under  eminent  domain  valuations  with 
the  possibility  of  tidy  profit,  then  buy 
them  back  from  the  urban  renewal  au- 
thority at  a  written  down  price,  to  re- 
develop and  make  a  handsome  profit? 
Yes,  it  would. 

The  time  factor  of  Federal  urban  re- 
newal is  another  drawback.  Even  If  we 
overtook  the  unconstituUonal.  financial, 
and  Government  administration  aspects, 
there  would  be  the  same  old  story  of 
redtape  and  delay.  In  Washington  it 
took  7  years  to  get  an  urban  renewal 
project  under  way.  Admittedly,  this 
may  be  longer  than  some  but  the  pattern 

There  is  a  way  to  do  this  job  and  do 
It  locally.  The  proof  can  be  found  in  a 
number  of  <Jther  ciUes  that  are  doing 
urban  renewal  work  right  now  without 
Federal  aid.  I  can  talk  knowledgeably 
because  Dallas  was  the  first  city  to  do  so 
in  our  Little  Mexico  project.  This  re- 
habilitation is  a  matter  of  local  pride 
that  goes  with  the  Idea  of  'Let's  cleanup, 
paint  up  our  own  neighborhood."  This 
can  be  done  all  over  the  country. 

Here  is  an  interesting  litUe  booklet, 
called  •Blueprint  for  Neighborhood  Con- 
servation." put  out  by  one  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Real- 
tors It  could  be  called  the  Tale  of  Seven 
Cities,  perhaps.  These  cities  have  done 
the  Job  of  urban  renewal  without  Federal 
aid  And  I  want  to  read  you  the  honor 
roll  of  these  cities  because  lessons  can 
be  learned  from  aU  of  them.  They  are 
New  Orleans.  Los  Angeles.  Charlotte. 
N.C.  Chicago.  CincinnaU.  Newark,  and 
Kansas  City.  ,       ». 

Take  Chariotte.  N  C  .  for  example.    A« 
of  today  12.000  re?idences  have  been  re- 
habilitated—10.000      bathrooms      were 
added.     Two  thousand  buildings  could 
not  be  saved  and  were  demolished,  at  the 
owner's  expense.     MeanwhUe   the   city 
did  its  part  by  paving  65  miles  of  streets 
adding  street  lights  and  providing  play- 
grounds, parks,   and  other  needed  Im- 
provements.    TWO     thousand     families 
were  relocated  in  privately  owned  homes. 
rehabiUtated  or  new.   Tuo  thousand  new 
private  housing  units  were  built — all  ol 
this  without  Federal  aid.    Note  also  the 
financial  imjMict  with  Increased  revenue 
to  the   city.    There  are   expenses  but 
urban   renewal    also   generates  revenue. 
The  New  Orleans  story  is  much  the 
same,  so  is  the  Los  Angeles  story  and  the 
others— each  without  Federal  aid.     in 
fact,  the  cases  where  there  was  no  Fed- 
eral aid  mvolved  suggest  that  the  other 
areas  getting  Federal  aid  could  have  done 
it  on  their  own. 

The  case  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  is  another 
example  of  the  local  people— bankers,  iii- 
surance  men.  builders,  realtors,  and  citi- 
zens doing  the  job— without  Federal  aid. 
and  without  eminent  domain.  The  power 
of  eminent  domain,  the  taking  of  private 
property,  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
used  in  urban  renewal,  where  owners  are 
given  a  chance  to  participate.  True,  they 
must  be  told  to  clean  up,  seU.  or  have  the 
city  clean  it  up  at  the  owners'  expense. 
The  result  Is  greatly  increased  property 
value  so  the  owner  can  hardly  object 
Even  in  cases  where  property  does  not 
conform  to  the  zoning  requiremenU,  the 


oviTier  can  be  given  a  chance  to  abate 
the  nonconformance  through  remodeling 
or  removal  of  the  building,  still  retain- 
ing the  land  ownership.  The  property 
is  not  taken  away  without  his  having  a 
ciiance  to  participate. 

The      comprehensive      program      for 
neighborhood  conservation  is  a  blueprint 
for  every  city  and  no  Federal  money  for 
urban  renewal  needed.     Here  it  is: 
coMPannNsivE  paoctAM 

,  First.  Establish  realistic  city  ord- 
inances specifying  health,  safety  and 
fanitary  standards  for  housing.  Reha- 
bilitate the  substandard  housing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  property  owners,  through 
lirm  enforcement  of  these  ordinances. 

Second.  Demolish  those  slum  struc- 
tures which  are  unfit  for  rehabilitation, 
at  the  expense  of  property  owners,  again 
through  firm  enforcement  of  city  ordi- 
nances. { 

Third.  Establish  systematic  ii»ublic  im- 
provements to  schools,  streets,  parks, 
sewers  and  to  such  municipal  services  as 
refuse  collection,  traffic  and  other  fa- 
cilities. 

Fourth.  Establish  more  livable,  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  neighborhood  en- 
vironment by  replannlng.  rezoning  and 
replatting  cleared  and  long  vacant  sites 
and  by  closing  or  widening  streets. 

Fifth.  Acquire  and  remove  structures 
and  uses  of  land  which  might  delay,  ob- 
struct or  hinder  can-ylng  out  the  pro- 
gram. ' 

Sixth.  Attract  investment  in|  new  con- 
struction, as  well  as  in  rehabilitation 
and  modernization,  by  the  application 
of  specific  Federal  income  tax  toicentlves. 

Seventh.  Elicit  the  cooperation  of  local 
financing  institutions  to  secure  credit  fa- 
cilities for  property  owners  pai,^tlclpatlon 
In  the  conservation  progratn.  Most 
banks  and  lending  institutions  can  offer 
loans  or  monthly  payment  plans  or 
credit  may  be  secured  under  the  FHA 
section  220  mortgage  insurance  program 
and  the  FHA  title  I  program  for  insur- 
ance of  home  repair  loans. 

Eighth.  Improve  credit  facilities  for 
your  city  through  Federal  insurance  of 
municipal  neighborhood  conservation 
bonds  on  the  basis  of  an  insurance 
premium,  so  that  these  bonds  will  be 
readily  marketable  at  favorable  Interest 
rates. 

In  Gadsden.  Ala..  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  no  right  of  eminent  domain  was 
used  In  redeveloping  a  nm-down  area. 
Neither  did  this  city  have  a  proper  hous- 
ing code  or  proper  enforcement — com- 
pared to  Dallas.  City  teams  talked  to 
owners  about  rehabilitation.  When  the 
owners  refused  to  clean  up  the  slum-like 
propjerty.  the  city  teams  went  directly 
to  the  property  tenants.  Each  tenant 
was  asked  if  he  wanted  a  new  home  in 
a  nearby  residential  development  to  be 
built  with  FHA  financing  under  section 
221.  When  most  tenants  signed  up  the 
realtors,  builders,  mortgage  men  and 
bankers  went  to  work.  A  lovely  new  de- 
velopment was  completed.  The  tenants 
moved  into  the  new  homes.  The  old 
shacks  were  left  vacant.  The  owners 
then  agreed  to  cooperate. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  politics 
as  such  as  far  as  whether  it  was  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat.    These  people  de- 


cided they  would  do  the  job  locally,  and 
they  did  the  job.  There  is  the  same 
story  m  each  of  them.  The  locality  pro- 
vided the  streets  and  the  utilities,  and 
they  expected  the  owners  of  the  property 
to  tear  down  or  improve  their  properties, 
and  out  of  all  this  there  was  considerable 
enhanced  value  of  property.  And.  a 
week  ago.  I  can  tell  you  with  some  pride, 
the  city  of  I>allas.  after  studying  this  a 
year,  finally  put  their  weight  behind  a 
600-acre  development  without  any  Fed- 
eral money,  and  I  hope  they  stand  fast 
to  their  guns. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  great  contribution  here  today.  It  has 
been  quite  apparent  that  he  has  been 
rushing  over  a  prepared  statement  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  but  much  of  the 
material,  he  says.  Is  available.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  gentleman,  when  he  ex- 
tends his  remarks,  will  see  that  these 
matters  which  he  has  made  reference  to 
are  included.  I  think  the  matter  he  is 
referring  to  is  of  great  value,  and  it 
would  save  many  of  us  a  great  deal  of 
research  trying  to  pick  up  these  things 
if  you  put  them  in  the  Record.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  Include  much  of  the 
material  which  he  has  passed  over. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  his  expression  of  interest  in  it  will 
be  reason  enough,  and  I  will  put  more  of 
this  material  in  than  I  had  planned. 

Let  me  simply  point  out  that  this  ur- 
ban renewal  is  a  local  problem.  There 
is  a  local  solution  to  it.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  Federal  solution.  Take  New  York. 
They  pay  20  percent  in  taxes  that  they 
cannot  possibly  get  back.  So.  we  see 
New  York  and  other  States  fighting  com- 
petitively to  try  to  get  back  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  Federal  money.  Now.  we 
cannot  compete  with  each  other  In  this 
way  for  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  I  realize 
some  have  expressed  an  ideological  dif- 
ference to  what  I  contend,  but  I  point 
out  some  of  these  things  in  the  hope  that 
such  contenders  will  slow  down  a  little 

bit. 

The  need  for  private  enterprise  and 
local  initiative  has  been  rediscovered  by 
the  residents  of  Gary.  Ind.,  who  have 
offered  for  sale  Duneland  Village,  a  com- 
plete public  housing  development  of  165 
units.  Upon  the  sale  of  public  housing 
these  advantages  would  accrue:  First, 
revenue  from  the  sale  would  be  realized; 
second,  stop  further  Federal  subsidy 
using  the  taxpayers'  money;  third,  the 
property  would  start  to  pay  its  full  share 
of  local  taxes;  fourth,  the  morale  of  oc- 
cupants would  be  greatly  boosted,  no 
longer  ashamed  over  others  helping  to 
pay  the  rent ;  fifth,  and  no  political  worry 
over  being  evicted  if  their  salary  is 
increased. 

Section  406  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
permits  a  resolution  or  ordinance  by  the 
city  coimcil  or  a  referendum  by  the  citi- 
zens to  call  for  the  liquidation  of  a  proj- 
ect. The  city  would  then  negotiate  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  project 
will  be  sold  by  the  public  housing  author- 
ity to  the  highest  bidder  after  public  ad- 
vertisement.   The  bonds  supporting  the 


project  would  be  repaid  and  any  receipts 
above  the  indebtedness  would  be  paid  to 
the  city  and  Federal  Treasuries. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  local  problem,  con- 
cerning local  property  and  local  property 
owners.  The  local  citizens,  as  property 
owners  and  taxpayers,  also  foot  the  biU 
in  every  instance.  "That  government  is 
best  that  is  closest  to  the  people"  is  no 
empty  axiom.  Our  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil backed  by  local  judgment  can  better 
solve  our  local  problem  than  the  distant 
Federal  Goverrunent.  Further.  Federal 
aid  weakens  local  government,  costs 
more  to  do  the  same  job.  and  violates  the 
individual  and  States  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  the  acceptance  of  Federal 
money  for  purely  local  projects  to  be 
wrong.  So  I  oppose  this  use  of  Federal 
money. 

As  I  see  it.  the  truth  is.  the  job  will  be 
done  locally.  It  is  just  a  question  of  rec- 
ognizing responsibility  and  properly  la- 
beling what  must  be  done,  and  then  doing 
it.  This  will  require  responsible  property 
owners — and  responsibility  accompanies 
ownership — it  will  require  a  courageous 
mayor  and  city  council ;  it  will  require  an 
understanding  and  willing  citizenry. 

Now  we  have  housing  blUs  before  us. 
Let  us  compare  the  Democrat  and  ad- 
ministration bills.  Here  are  portions  of 
the  Senate  report: 

MINOaiTT    VIEWS — ^A    BUDGET-BXTSTING    BnX 

This  is  a  budget-busting  bill.  The  spend- 
ing authorizations  It  grants  will  increase  the 
deficit  In  the  current  fiscal  year  and  wUl  re- 
sult In  increased  budget  expenditures  In 
every  year  for  the  next  45  years.  The  total 
new  authorized  budget  expenditure  impact 
of  the  bill  Is  $5.8  billion.  This  contrasts  with 
new  authorized  budget  expenditures  of  $1.66 
billion  In  the  housing  bUls  proposed  by  the 
administration.  The  following  tabulation 
gives  a  breakdown  of  the  amounts  In  the  two 
alternate  proposals: 

Authorized  budget  expeiiditures 
(In  millions] 


Program 

This  biU 

Admin- 
istration 
bills 

Pnh!ir  hoiisiniT  ETtints .-- 

1  $3,700.0 

«1.S00.0 

4UU.0 

100.0 

7.5.0 

1.5.0 

10.0 

.1 

0 

ITrhftfi  roTiPwal  FTiints  ...._._-.. 

«  $1, 4S0 

CoUejrp  housinp  loans 

Fldt>rlv  houMiie  loans     

200 
0 

rooin>rative  housing  mortgages.. 
no<;nitaI  crants       

0 
0 

T'rfMin  i)l:innine  crants 

10 

FariT'  Iwusing  reaearch  grants... 

0 

Total       . 

6.800.1 

1.600 

1  Estimated  contract  amounts  under  40-j-par  anntwl 
contribution   contracts   with   crcfiil   given   for  reducing 
contract  amounts  by  excess  receipts  at  fiscal  1958  rale. 
Gross  contract  amounts,  $4,484,000,000. 
'  3- year  program.  ,     _ ,  , 

*  fr-year  program.    Excludes  $100,000,000  Prcsidcnt»l 
contingent  reserve. 

Of  the  $5.8  billion  of  new  authorized 
budget  expenditures  In  the  committee  bill, 
only  $575  mUllon  would  be  on  a  recoverable 
basis.  I.e..  In  the  form  of  loans  and  mortgage 
purchases.  In  other  words.  In  the  commit- 
tee bin  over  $5.2  blUlon  Is  In  the  form  of 
outright  grants.  Under  the  administration 
proposals  $200  million  would  be  In  form  of 
loans  and  $1.46  billion  in  the  form  of  grants. 

Look  at  the  comparative  costs.  While 
I  may  disagree  with  urban  renewal  in 
the  Republican  bill,  yet  of  the  two.  if  I 
am  for  a  balanced  budget,  there  is  only 
one  answer. 


1.1 


cv- 


-277 
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This  year,  fiscal  1959.  the  result  of  the 
last  Congress'  spending,  is  now  nmning 
a  $13  billion  deficit.  Yet  look  at  the  in- 
creased expenditure  sponsored  by  the 
Democrat  leadership  of  both  House  and 
Senate. 

(In  millions] 


Program 


Publtc  boostnK 

Urban  renewal 

ColU'Kc  housiiiK 

College  classrooms 

Elderly  hou-oint; 

Federal    National    Mort- 
gage Association 

Tlo8|>ltnl  construction 

Urban  planning 

Farm  housinK  research — 
VA  direct  loans.. 


Authorised  buduet  expendi- 
tures 


Bill  last  year 
u|ion  which 
Ilouse  voted 


Total. 


>  $10.1. 0 

>4()0.0 

300.0 

12S.0 

90.0 

»0 
15.0 
0 
.3 

100.0 


Present  com- 
mittee bill 


»  $3. 700. 0 

«  1.500.0 

400.0 

0 
100.0 

75.0 
16.0 
10.0 
.1 
•0 


1, 186.  3 


6,800.1 


>  Estimated  contract  amounts  under  40-ycar  annual 
contribution  contracts  with  credit  pivou  for  rcduiiUK 
contract  amounts  by  excess  receipts  at  fiscal  1958  rate. 
OroRS  contract  amounts,  $23«),l«i0,lXX). 

>  Estimated  contract  amounts  under  40-year  annual 
contribution  contracts  with  credit  given  for  retlucing 
contract  amounts  by  excess  receipts  at  fiscal  1958  rate. 
Qross  contract  amounts,  M.*80,000,000. 

•  1-year  protrram. 
<  3-yoar  proitram. 

»  $250,000.()tX)  authoriiatloit  contingent  upon  direction 
of  the  President  not  Included  In  this  tabTilallon. 

•  Separate  bill  has  already  passed  the  House,  this  Con- 
s,  providing  $300,000,000  for  these  loans. 


The  difference  between  the  two  bills  in  the 
urban  renewal  authorization  is  set  lorth  In 
clear-cut  fashion.  In  the  bill  last  year  a 
1-year  $400  mUUon  authorization  was  pro- 
vided— total.  $400  million.  In  the  bill  this 
year  a  3 -year  authorization  at  the  rate  of 
♦500  million  per  year  Is  provided — total,  $1.5 
billion.  This  difference  between  the  two  bills 
Is  readily  apparent. 

In  the  case  of  the  tricky  language  of  the 
public  housing  authorizations,  dollar  budg- 
et impacts  are  not  given  and  indeed  even  the 
number  of  new  units  authorized  is  com- 
pletely masked.  Translated  in  terms  of  ef- 
fect, what  the  public  housing  authorization 
In  the  bill  last  year  did  was  to  authorize 
new  contracts  for  10,000  additional  public 
housing  tmlts.  What  the  public  housing 
autliorizatlon  In  the  bill  this  year  does  is  to 
authorize  new  contracts  for  an  estimated 
190,000  additional  public  housing  units. 
Common  sense,  of  covirse.  dictates  that  If  one 
bUl  provides  for  19  times  more  units  than 
the  other  bill  there  will  be  a  19  times  differ- 
ence In  capital  costs  assuming  the  same  av- 
erage cost  per  unit.  Since  the  capital  costs 
of  the  units  are  financed  over  a  40-year  pe- 
riod and  the  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est on  such  financing  is  covered  by  Federal 
annual  assistance  contracts,  it  Is  obvious 
there  are  vast  differences  In  the  total  amount 
of  authorized  budget  expendlttires  between 
the  two  bills.  The  respective  amounts  in- 
volved for  public  housing  are  estimated  and 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  table. 

At  a  time  of  grave  national  defense 
situation  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  in- 
creased spending  for  welfare  programs, 
even  if  such  programs  were  good  ones. 
The  comparison  of  the  housing  bills 
shows  which  political  party  is  trying  to 
cut  down  and  return  to  a  balanced  budg- 
et and  maintain  a  sound  dollar.  Any 
other  course  now  is  dangerous  and  ir- 
responsible. 

The  demsmds  in  the  Democrat  hous- 
ing bill  for  70,000  additional  public 
housing  units  in  the  next  2  years  is  "wel- 


fare statism  pure  and  simple."  In  this 
day  of  record  home  construction  and 
with  585,000  public  housing  units  al- 
ready occupied  or  authorized,  what 
emergency  demands  that  we  impose  this 
additional  load  on  the  taxpayers  who  are 
trying  to  finance  an  arms  race  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  for  their  own  homes. 
Impelled  by  the  genuinely  humani- 
tarian instincts  common  to  all  Ameri- 
cans you  might  ask  If  the.se  units  are 
not  necessary  to  shelter  the  poor  and 
needy  who  are  unable  to  afford  any 
minimal  housing  if  privately  financed. 
Well,  after  searching  through  these  bills 
you  may  well  ask  the  same  question  all 
over  again,  for  nothing  in  these  pro- 
posals solves  the  problem  of  these  peo- 
ple. Instead,  we  are  now  asked  to  do 
away  altogether  with  congressional  re- 
straints aimed  at  reserving  public  hous- 
ing for  our  neediest  citizens.  Now  we're 
being  asked  to  march  willy-nilly  into 
the  welfare  statist's  dream  world  of  pub- 
licly financed  quarters  of  the  middle 
income  group. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  things 
about  the  current  Democrat  housing  bill. 
The  bill  that  is  to  be  considered  before 
this  House  very  shortly  offers  a  5 -year 
retroactive  community  windfall  for  re- 
imbursement of  earlier  expenditures. 
For  5  years  previous  the  community  cost 
in  urban  renewal  can  be  secured.  We 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  do  that, 
but  money  apparently  to  some,  is  not  so 
consequential.  Also  it  is  proposed  that 
the  income-rent  ratio  should  be  changed, 
which  further  complicates  the  situation. 
At  present  people  living  in  public  hous- 
ing can  live  there  only  so  long  as  they  are 
below  the  maximum  pay.  and  if  they  ex- 
ceed this  they  have  to  move.  In  the  bill 
before  us,  the  people  can  stay  in  public 
housing  even  though  their  pay  goes  up 
and  exceeds  the  allowable.  This  is  to- 
ward public  housing  for  the  middle  in- 
come. All  in  all.  the  people  who  need  the 
housing  the  most  in  many  cases  are  not 
getting  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing this : 

First.  To  those  who  believe  in  constitu- 
tional government,  in  eminent  do- 
main-^that  private  property  can  be 
taken  for  public  use  for  just  compensa- 
tion— let  me  point  out  that  now  private 
property  can  be  taken  through  eminent 
domain  for  private  use  property,  your 
home,  your  place  of  business,  thought  by 
generations  of  Americans  to  be  constitu- 
tionally protected  against  Government 
seizure,  except  for  a  necessary  public  use, 
no  longer  enjoys  any  such  immunity. 

Second.  To  Supreme  Court  critics  let 
me  point  out  that  this  Supreme  Court 
has  redefined  eminent  domain  so  that 
private  property  can  be  taken  for  spirit- 
ual and  esthetic  reasons  as  a  redevelop- 
ment board  may  decree,  or  for  reasons 
of  well-balanced  planning. 

Third.  To  those  interested  In  small 
business,  let  me  point  out  that  the  two- 
thirds  shrinkage  value  Federal  expendi- 
ture holds  the  greatest  possibility  for 
windfall  profit  at  John  Doe  taxpayer's 
exp>ense  that  big  businessmen  have  ever 
been  extended.  The  small  businessmsui 
cannot  so  benefit.    He  Just  pays. 

Fourth.  To  those  who  favor  constitu- 
tional appropriation  of  public  moneys  let 


me  point  out  that  urban  renewal  sets  up 
procedures  for  direct  Federal  expendi- 
tures bypassing  Congress. 

And,  fifth.  To  those  who  criticize 
public  housing  for  whatever  reasons,  let 
me  point  out  that  public  housing  is.  by 
definition,  part  and  parcel  of  the  reloca- 
tion problem,  so  decreed  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  Is 
the  gentleman  interested  in  providing 
cheap,  adequate  healthy  housing  for  our 
people? 

Mr.  ALGER.     Yes;  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  And  the 
gentleman  is  Interested  that  the  people 
have  proper  housing? 

Mr.  ALGER.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  gentleman's  argument 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  method 
of  trying  to  attain  that  goal  Is  not  the 
most  efficacious;  that  a  better  method 
exists  by  going  through  local  commu- 
nities and  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  ALGER.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
have  figures  here  to  show  the  cost  of 
public  housing  Is  considerably  more  than 
that  of  private  housing,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  include  that  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  reason 
I  made  those  remarks  Is  that  those  who 
are  great  advocates  of  public  housing 
programs  at  the  Federal  level  always 
try  to  win  the  argument  before  they 
even  start  by  saying  that  if  you  are  not 
for  public  housing  therefore  you  are 
not  interested  in  providing  cheap,  ade- 
quate healthy  housing  for  our  people. 

Listening  to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
I  was  tempted  to  ask  that  question, 
because  I  know  the  gentleman  well  and 
I  know  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  his  own  community 
and  the  people  of  our  Nation.  I  know 
the  business  he  has  been  in,  and  I  know 
of  his  Interest  in  trying  to  get  more 
cheap,  adequate  housing  for  our  people. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  I  hope  that 
many  of  the  public  housing  advocates 
will  read  the  material  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  presenting  to  us.  Inci- 
dentally. I  want  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  In  requesting  that 
the  gentleman  put  in  the  Record  all  of 
this  data  to  which  he  has  referred,  for 
this  reason.  For  years  now  we  have  had 
the  public  housing  question  before  the 
Congress.  Our  committees,  I  regret  to 
say— in  this  instance  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  and 
the  similar  committee  in  the  other  body, 
to  whom  public  housing  matters  are  re- 
ferred— have  not  made  an  objective  ap- 
praisal of  this  program. 

Listening  to  what  the  gentleman  pre- 
sented, there  was  more  meat,  more  ma- 
terial for  coming  to  some  conclusion  on 
this  matter  than  in  all  the  hearings  that 
I  have  read  on  public  housing  put  out  by 
the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  two  Houses  in  recent  years. 
Therefore  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  put 
in  all  of  the  material  he  has. 


And  finally.  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
making  a  very  thorough  study.  It  ob- 
viously has  taken  him  many  hoxirs  and 
many  days.  It  is  this  kind  of  study  that 
is  of  benefit  to  the  entire  House  regard- 
less or  what  one's  views  may  be  on  this 
subject.  The  material  the  gentleman 
has  presented  to  us  has  been  objectively 
thought  out.  He  has  his  own  conclu- 
sions, of  course,  but  this  objective  infor- 
mation should  be  of  value  to  all  of  us  in 
trying  to  reach  a  sane  conclusion  on  this 
problem  of.  How  do  we  get  more  cheap, 
adequate,  healthy  housing  for  our  peo- 
ple? I  commend  the  gentleman  and  in 
behalf  of  the  entire  Congress  I  thank  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  doing 
this  work.  I 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  very  kind  remarks.  I  have 
worked  on  this  a  year.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  any  of  us  could  be 
wrong,  and  if  wrong  am  consistently 
wrong,  yet  I  have  studied  this  thing 
backward  and  forward  and  I  am  inter- 
ested in  least  expensive  way  W  getting 
the  houses  built.  For  that  reason  I  will 
put  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  study 
made  by  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  for  a 
number  of  Congressmen  2  j^ears  ago. 
which  some  of  you  may  hav4.  entitled 
"Adverse  effects  of  the  expanding  activ- 
ities of  the  National  Government  on  the 
private  economy  and  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, the  case  for  free  enterprise  and 
local  self-government."  I  will  put  in 
this  comparative  study,  a  very  interesting 
one,  right  under  our  nose  here  In  Wash- 
ington, between  some  buildings  built  on 
Alabama  Avenue,  Southeast,  and  some 
privately  built  properties  on  Minnesota 
Avenue,  Southeast,  as  to  their  cost.  Fed- 
eral versus  private,  as  to  their  condi- 
tion, architect's  fees,  and  other  things. 
I  shall  include  this  additional  material. 

The  Cost  or  PtrsLic  HotjsiNO  Peh  Housing 
UNrr 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping 
dwelling  units  cannot  exceed  SI, 750  per 
room,  excluding  the  cost  of  land  and  non- 
dwelling  facilities.  An  extxa  $750  per  room 
is  allowed  in  some  of  the  higher-cost  areas. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1956  permits  an  extra 
$500  per  room  for  dwellings  designed  for 
elderly  families. 

Thus,  the  full  cost  for  standard  dwelling 
unit  rooms  can  be  as  high  as  $2,500  each; 
dwellings  for  elderly  families  may  cost  as 
much  as  $3,000  per  room,  if  built  in  a  high- 
cost  area.  The  size  of  the  units  varies  with- 
in each  project.  The  average  is  two  bed- 
rooms, but  a  few  have  as  many  as  four  or 
five  bedrooms. 

A  publication  of  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education.  Inc  ,  makes  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  the  hidden  costs 
Involved    in   building   public   housing. 

"Not  all  of  the  high  cost  of  low-rent  Gov- 
ernment housing  is  revealed  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  construction  costs  for  public 
%'ersus  private  housing  projects.  The  public 
housing  calls  for  continuing  subsidy,  not 
only  by  way  of  Federally  collected  tax  funds, 
but  also  by  way  of  the  added  burden  of  local 
taxes  on  property  owners  of  the  community 
In  which  the  partially  tax-exempt  housing 
project  is  located. 

"Some  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  recently  took 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  total  costs 
which  might  be  Involved  In  a  proposed 
10.000-unlt  public  housing  program  in  their 


community.  The  cost  of  construction  was 
to  have  been  $11,000  per  tinit.  Their  con- 
clusion was  that  the  taxpayers  would  be 
much  better  off  •  *  •  to  build  10.000  houses 
costing  $11,000  each  and  give  them  away 
than  to  build  and  subsidize  the  10.000-unlt 
public  housing  program."  • 

Members  of  the  real  estate  and  building 
materials    industries    contend    that    public 


housing  is  not  only  costly  In  terms  of  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  erf  the  subsidy,  but  that 
the  original  construction  costs  are  higher 
than  they  would  be  if  the  projects  were  pri- 
vately sponsored.  To  support  this  conten- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  makes  the  foUowing  comparison  of 
private  and  public  hoxising  costs  based  upon 
projects  located  in  Washington,  D.C.:  * 


Frederick  Douglass  (Government) 


Ivocstion 


\f»i  c-ou*truct«d 

I'er  r'>om  co.-.t      ... • 

NunilMT  of  units  built 

.\rchil<'ct'«  U-ea 

'I'yue  of  ci)n.<itnK-tion 

Tyi>e  of  heatine 

IVrlotI  to  l>e  jialil  out 

Rent  for  2-l>e<lroom  apartment 

KiKlcnil  sul»sl«ly   — 

Ix>cnJ  tax  «'\enn)tion 

Tenant  \>ayi  for  utiliUes 

Condition  In  1948 


300  .\lab»ms  .^ve.  SE 

1041 _ 

$1.130 

313 

•61,000  - 

Concrete  hloek  an<l  frame. 

Coal-bumini!  stove  in  living  room... 

fiO  years. - 

$4«.S0 

Yes 

Yes 

About  $5  jier  month  average  for  coal 
D<'terioratlng  rapidly. 


Qreeniray  (private) 


Minnesota  Ave.  and  A  St. 

8E. 
1941. 
$84!«. 
798. 

$10  AW. 

Fireiiroof  bigb-fnvde  brick. 
Central  beat:  ooaL 
il  yeans. 
S60  per  month. 
No. 
No. 

Nothlnp. 
Excellent. 


How  does  the  cost  compare  with  private 
hotislng?  At  hearings  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Conunlttees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, held  in  1944.  testimony  was  presented 
by  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
as  to  the  costs  of  building  some  of  the 
projects  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
Uons  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  Wash- 
ington Taxpayers'  Association,  the  Home 
Builders  Association  and  others  presented 
cost  data  in  rebuttal  which  indicated  that 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  costs 
were  from  26  to  41  percent  higher  than  con- 
struction costs  on  similar  projects  erected 
by  private  builders.  Some  of  the  compara- 
tive costs  follow: 

PUBLIC 

Fort  Dupont  Dwellings  located  on  Ridge 
Road  near  Minnesota  Avenue  SE.,  were  built 
in  1940  by  the  Alley  DwelUng  Authority  and 
cost  $4,724  per  unit,  including  land. 

Frederick  Douglass  Dwellings  for  colored 
occupancy  were  completed  In  1941  by  the 
AUey  Dwelling  Authority.  They  are  of 
permanent  frame  construction  with  part 
masonry,  have  individual  space-heating 
units,  no  tile  baths,  or  basements  and  cost 
$4,511  per  unit,  including  land. 

Parkslde  Dwellings  for  colored  occupancy 
located  on  Kenilworth  Avenue  NB.,  were  built 
by  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority and  completed  in  1943.  They  have 
individual  space  heating  units,  no  tile  baths 
or  basements  and  cost  $5,376  per  unit,  in- 
cluding land. 

Bennings  Road  Houses  were  built  by  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority.  These 
are  demountable  war  houses  completed  in 
1943  with  Individual  space  heating  unit,  no 
basements  or  tile  baths  and  cost  $5,072  per 
unit.     This  is  construction  cost  only.' 

paiVATE 

Greenway,  Minnesota  Avenue  and  East 
Capitol  Street  SE  ,  completed  by  Cafritss  Con- 
struction Co.  in  1941.  It  has  tile  baths  and 
hallways.  Strand  steel  and  concrete  floors, 
washing  machines  and  laundry  room  in  each 
building,  recreation  rooms,  playgrounds,  etc. 
It  cost  $3,778  per  unit.  Including  land. 

Subiu-ban  Gardens  for  colored.  Deanwood 
NE.,  was  completed  by  A.  Lloyd  Goode  Con- 
struction Co.  in  1942.  It  has  tile  baths  and 
central  heating  plant  and  cost  $3,949  per 
unit.  Including  land.  etc. 

Pour  family  flats  built  by  Davey  &  Murphy 
In  1943  in  the  3200  block  of  Bast  Capitol 


Street.  They  have  tile  baths,  weather- 
stripped  windows  and  basements,  and  cost 
$3,335  per  unit.  Including  land,  etc. 

Homes  on  East  Pine  Drive,  Md..  built  by 
Standard  Properties  and  sold  in  1943.  Pour- 
room  houses  sold  for  $3,775;  four  and  a  half 
rooms  $4,300  and  C4.350  on  lots  that  cost 
$550  each.  They  cost  from  $813  to  $963  a 
room  and  if  two  rooms  are  finished  in  the 
attic,  the  cost  would  drop  to  about  $609  per 
room.  These  figtues  include  the  builder's 
profit.* 

The  Christopher  Columbus  Homes,  New 
Jersey's  largest  low-rent  housing  project  was 
completed  in  July  1955,  at  a  cost  of  $20,800,- 
000.  This  iHt>ject  Includes  a  health  clinic, 
library,  hobby  shops,  and  an  auditorium  with 
a  motion  picture  projection  room.  It  serves 
1.556  families  through  96  one-bedroom 
apartments.  960  two-bedroom  apartments, 
384  three-bedroom  apartments.  96  with  four 
bedrooms,  and  20  five-bedroom  units.  The 
average  cost  per  unit  in  this  project  was 
$13,367.80.' 

The  Jime  25,  1954,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
repOTted  on  the  buUding  of  the  Joseph  Darst 
public  housing  project  in  St.  Louis.  It 
reported  that  developmental  costs  would  be 
$9,353,772.  with  a  cost  of  $14,173  per  dweUlng 
unit. 

According  to  a  May  1950  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
GreenhiUs  projects  completed  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  the  early  part  of  1938.  consisted  of 
676  urban  units  and  60  rural  units.  The 
average  cost  per  dwelling  imit  was  $16,030. 
The  overall  cost  Including  shopping  faciUtles. 
admlnistraUon  building,  etc..  was  $11,800,000. 
According  to  the  BLS  reports,  the  average 
construction  costs  of  all  dwelling  units 
started  in  1939.  was  $3,783.* 

In  1948,  in  a  statement  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Thomas  S.  Holden.  president  of  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corp.,  made  the  following  comments: 
"Experience  shows  that  the  one  elTectlve 
means  of  steadily  reducing  production  cosu 


»Poirot,  Paul  L.  Public  housing.  TTie 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education,  Inc.. 
Irvlngton-on-Hudson.  New  York.    1954.  page 

36. 
•These  are  no  longer  In  existence. 


•National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Realtors'  Washington  Committee. 
Socialized  public  housing  background  and 
history.     Washington,  1950.  p.  5. 

*  Hearings  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvimbla  on  several  bills 
dealing  with  the  elimination  of  alley  dwell- 
ings.   (78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1944.) 

•Newark  Sunday  News,  July  31,  1955,  "sec. 
IV.  p.  S  10. 

•  This  is  based  upon  the  total  of  406  dwell- 
ing units  started  in  1938.  at  a  total  construc- 
tion cost  of  $1,583.9  million,  as  taken  from 
data  compiled  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  "Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
1789-1945." 
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Is  the  operation  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise. THe  only  coat  factor  In  housing  with 
which  the  Government  can  deal  directly  and 
effectively  Is  financing  coet.  This  It  has  done 
by  creating  and  operating  the  financing  serv- 
ices of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Oovemmcnt  can  also  render  appropriate  re- 
search and  information  services  of  signal 
assistance  to  private  enterprise  in  coet  reduc- 
tion. 

"When  It  comes  to  direct  intervention  in 
housing  production,  Government  can  inflate 
costs,  can  conceal  costs,  can  pass  excessive 
costs  on  to  the  taxpayers;  It  cannot  reduce 

costs. 

"According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtUtlcs,  the  average  con- 
struction of  new  privately  financed  nonfarm 
dwelling  units  started  In  the  United  States 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1948  was  •7,640. 
whereas  the  average  publicly  financed  unit 
cost  was  $9,360.  The  difference  may  reflect 
generally  higher  standards  in  the  publicly 
nnanced  unlti. 

"Ooet  limits  Imposed  In  this  bill— Housing 
Act  of  1949 — for  subsidized  housing  units 
oould  permit  expenditures  as  high  as  to, SCO 
for  a  avb  unit,  inoludlng  Und  costs.  Our- 
rtntljr,  tbt  Xouilng  and  Kom«  Ftnanot 
Agency  li  ip«arb«adlng  a  drive  for  production 
by  private  homebuUders  of  eoonomy  houses, 
to  be  eold  with  loU  at  M.OOO  to  N.OOO. 

"FubUshed  flguree  on  eoete  of  publlo  houa 


000).  (1949  act.)  This  equals  $15,210  subsidy 
per  unit  over  40  years.  Divided  by  12 
months  this  equals  $31.69.     But 

4.  Section  10  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  public 
housing  law  provide  (thatl  the  legal  maxi- 
mum for  Federal  contributions  on  an  annual 
basis  of  4Va  percent  of  the  development  cost 
(Including  land  and  everything).  Thus, 
4V2  percent  of  $16,500  (as  an  example  of  a 
cost  permitted  under  the  law),  is  $742.50 
Federal  subsidy  per  year,  or  $61.87  per  month 
per  unit.  For  29  years  this  would  be  $21,532, 
or  for  40  years  it  would  be  $29,700. 

6.  Furthermore,  the  PHA  need  not  author- 
ize the  full  810,000  units  If  they  find  the 
costs  are  such  that  higher  subsidies  are 
needed.  There  Is  nothing  to  compel  PHA  to 
so  build  that  the  average  of  $15,210  subsidy 
or  any  other  amount  will  be  maintained. 
The  $12  billion  plus  can  be  spread  over  fewer 
units  If  needed.  (They  can  always  go  back 
to  Congress  for  more  money — and  will.)* 

The  dollars-and-cents  costs  of  the  Govern- 
ment's operations  in  hoxislng  can  never  be 
measured  precisely,  but  the  data  shown 
above  Indicate  that  the  Government  cannot 
operate  as  efficiently  as  private  industry. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     WIU  the  genUeman 


It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  reverse  and  stop  this 
trend  you  will  see  a  great  center  such  as 
Manhattan  slowly  becoming  so  bankrupt 
of  talent  that  it  will  become  nothing 
more  than  a  business-offlce  community, 
which  to  my  way  of  thinking  Is  a  slow 
way  to  destroy  a  city.  A  city  needs  flesh 
and  blood  as  well  as  paving  and  stone- 
work. 

Now  it  would  have  been  Impossible  In 
Manhattan  and  the  city  of  New  York  to 
have  done  anything  to  ease  this  situa- 
tion— and  it  would  now  be  far  worse — had 
it  not  been  for  Federal  urban  renewal. 
Again  I  point  out  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  more  than  contributed  ita  share 
of  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam  and  has  also 
strained  itself  to  do  whatever  possible  by 
way  of  local  housing  subsidies  to  ease  the 
housing  problem  in  its  urban  centers. 
But,  without  a  Pederal  urban  renewal 
program.  I  submit,  cities  such  as  New 
York  and  particularly  communities  such 
as  Manhattan  will  be  in  the  most  dire 
BtralU.    The  number  of  title  X  projeo(«. 


ini  projeeu  never  tnoiude  the  overbead  ad-    from  TtXM  on  the  large  amount  of  re 

mtnlitratlve  eoets  of  tbe  Fublle  Nouilng  Ad-    ^^ch  and  the  intelUvent  and  careful 

minlatratlon  In  Wasblniton,  of  Its  many     ,^ni^iyii|  he  hai  made,  from  one  point  of 


^' Mr  ALOBR   I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  ^^^IPl^^^  •JJ*  "^w  locat^^  the 

frnm  Naw  York  Uland   of   Manhattan   has  aaveo   any 

Mr  LDJDSAY    X  ihouW  like  to  com-  number  of  young  f  amlUee  that  otherwise 

pumenund  eoninrtulau  t^^  would  have  been  driven  out  to  the  tub- 


urba. 

Mr.  ALOER.    X  am  aure  we  apprMlaU 
that.    X  know  we  share  the  lentleman'i 


KSlSil'i  *!iS5S?iS2?**k?eh  *Idi*SiiSl!?ivJ    view" of  the  problem  of  urban  renewal.  ^  X.    problem  which  U  one  that  U  f aclng  aU 
housing  autborittH._  iuoh  ad^L^lfHfiL?   m  many  wayi.  dliftirN  with  the  itntlt     "*• "    "''" 


oeite  are  very  high,  lenator  MAiaT  f .  Ivao 
of  Virginia,  Has  eetlmaud  that  the  average 
overbead  eoet  of  admlnliterlng  Federal 
rant«-in-ald  li  15  percent.  Many  programs 
coet  more."* 

The  Publlo  Mousing  Administration  re« 
ported  average  development  costs  of  $10,47S 
per  unit  on  1949  act  projects  as  of  June  30, 
1008,  an  average  per  unit  cost  of  $10,648  as 
of  the  end  of  19S4;  and  a  national  average 
total  development  cost  of  $11,083  as  of  June 
30,  195S.  The  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  stated 
that  the  total  development  cost  for  the  aver- 
age unit  of  4.9  rooms  during  1965  was  $10,015. 

Some  units  can  cost  as  much  as  $16,000 
per  unit.  Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1956,  at 
a  maximum  per  room  cost  of  $1,750,  only 
a  7  V^ -room  unit  would  cost  as  high  as  $16,- 
760,  not  Including  the  coet  of  the  land.  This 
seven  and  one-half-room  unit  would  repre- 
sent a  kitchen,  bathroom,  living  room,  and 
Hve  bedrooms.  Very  few  units  this  size  are 
found  in  the  projects,  but  in  a  high-cost 
area  a  6-room  unit  could  conceivably  cost 
$15,000  (e.g.,  top  per  room  costs  of  $2,500 
time*  6  rooms  equals  $15,000).  Since  eligi- 
bility Is  based  upon  family  units  and  family 
size,  public  bousing  projects  contain  several 
three-  and  four-bedroom  units  (six-  and 
seven-room  units). 

The  National  Association  of  HomebuUders 
1>elleves  that  all  units  coet  at  least  $15,000 
each  based  upon  the  following  calculations 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

1.  Room  costs  as  high  as  $2,500  each  are 
permitted.  This  would  be  $15,000  for  a  6- 
room  tmlt,  not  Including  land.  etc. 

2.  Thus  the  unit  cost,  with  land  and  non- 
dwelling  facilities,  might  run  as  high  as 
$16,000  to  $17,000. 

3.  The  law  does  not  specify  that  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  contribution  shall  be  $31.69 
[debt  service)  per  unit  per  month.  This  Is 
an  HHFA  estimate.  Actually,  this  is  an 
average  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  au- 
thorized Federal  subsidy  ($12,320,000,000)  by 
the  total  number  of  units  authorized  (810.- 


of  ua  that  we  muit  lolve,  X  cannot  help 
man  from  Texas:  nevertheless,  X  lUll  but  reflect  that  the  problem  you  present 
compliment  him  on  the  valuable  piece  of  in  reference  to  the  brains  and  abUlty 
work  he  hai  done  and  the  contribution  from  New  York  li  probably  what  haa 
he  has  made  to  the  study  of  this  subject,    taken  away  the  very  brain  power  that 


which  to  me  is  as  lmpot*tant  as  any  sub< 
ject  presently  before  the  Congress. 

Let  me  just  pose  one  problem,  which  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  recognize 
faces  many  of  us  who  come  from  urban 
centers.  My  district  is  In  Manhattan.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  over  the 
past  16  or  so  years  the  State  of  New 
York  has  had  responsible  government.  I 
am  happy  to  say  it  Is  now  back  In  Re- 
publican hands  after  a  short  interlude. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  strained  itself 
to  the  utmost  on  the  matter  of  housing 
for  our  citizens  in  crowded  urban  centers. 
I  am  also  glad  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
that  the  contribution  taxwlse  made  by 
the  State  of  New  York  Is  substantial  and 
significant — that  is  to  say,  the  taxes 
which  New  York  has  contributed  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  which  have  not  been  turned 
back  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  in  equal 
measure,  are  substantial. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  is 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of  our  young 
families,  our  young  talent,  and  our  best 
brains.  In  fact,  we  are  close  to  becom- 
ing bankrupt  in  Manhattan  of  young 
people  with  children.  They  leave  because 
they  cannot  afford  decent  housing  In 
which  to  live.  The  responsibility  for 
community  affairs  that  ought  to  be  as- 
sumed by  young  people  with  energy  and 
time,  who  are  leaders  In  their  various 
localities  within  the  city.  Is  not  being 
assumed  because  of  the  forced  flight  to 
the  suburbs.  Consequently  these  respon- 
sibilities are  being  seriously  neglected. 


*  House  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Hearings  on  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
p.  458.     (81st  Cong..  1st  sess.) 


■National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
American  home  ownership  versus  public 
housing.  Washington,  The  Association. 
[19511  p.  22. 


was  needed  to  do  urban  renewal  lo- 
cally. I  might  further  observe  that  the 
comptroller  general  in  New  York  ob- 
served very  unhappily  that  the  present 
tax  losses  yearly  are  over  $30  million 
from  tax-free  properties  now  going  into 
just  public  housing.  So  this  Is  adding 
a  burden  on  you.  We  are  not  going  to 
resolve  this  problem,  I  am  sure,  in  these 
few  brief  moments  on  this  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  but  certainly  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  I  am  Just  as  Interested  as  he  is 
In  urban  renewal.  I  started  out  by  say- 
ing I  am  for  It  all  the  way.  But,  I  must 
take  issue  with  the  gentleman,  if  I  may 
do  so  respectfully,  by  saying  we  of  Dallas 
have  found  in  our  way,  while  we  are  not 
so  big  a  city  as  New  York,  of  course,  that 
we  can  do  urban  renewal  locally  with 
local  Initiative  and  local  brain  power  and 
local  money  and  not  with  Federal  money- 
that  brings  with  it  more  problems  than 
Pederal  aid  solves. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  I  would  like  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  my  friend  over  here  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  Intelligent  people 
who  has  stayed  in  New  York  and  he  is 
a  brave  fellow,  doing  a  grand  Job.  He 
does  very  well  for  his  party  and  I  am 
one  who  is  benefiting  by  those  people 
who  are  being  driven  out  There  are 
fine  and  intelligent  people  coming  out 
to  Fairfield  County  In  Connecticut.  I 
believe,  too,  that  this  Is  one  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  United  States  that 
are  In  trouble.    They  need  the  kind  of 


help  that  the  housing  bill  provides.  It 
is  essential,  I  think,  that  we  who  come 
from  metropolitan  areas  not  only  recog- 
nize it  but  feel  it  Is  a  problem  that 
grows  day  by  day  and  the  whole  Nation 
has  to  address  itself  to  it.  These  differ- 
ent regional  interests,  of  course,  have  to 
resolve  this  and  we  have  to  ask  patience 
of  each  other.  We  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country  saw  the  mandatory 
restrictions  on  oil  go  through  the  other 
day.  It  is  not  something  that  is  good 
for  us  and  I  personally  object  to  it.  but 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  urban  renewal  is  a  problem 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  area  or 
to  any  one  city.  The  very  reason  I  took 
the  fioor  today  is  the  fact  that  I  am 
identifying  my  city  and  our  problems 
with  the  cities  and  problems  of  our 
other  colleagues  who  have  kind  red  prob- 
lems, and  there  will  be  a  solution  for 
each  of  them,  X  think,  which  applies  to 
the  other  even  with  our  differences.  All 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  Is  that  the  long 
round  trip  of  money  from  tho  locality 
up  to  the  Federal  Oovernmrnt  and  back 
to  the  locality,  with  the  oonsectuent  loss 
and  Nhrlnkage  en  route  and  the  loea  of 
Initiative  and  the  local  Bot-up-itnd-go,  la 
not  the  way  to  solve  thin  problem,  at  X 
aee  It,  based  on  these  facta.  These  cities 
all  over  the  country  who  hnvo  wclahod 
the  use  of  Pederal  money  and  not  Hct- 
tlnir  Federal  money  have  dpolded  that 

the  lessons  and  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  used  Prdrrnl  money  In  reason 
enouRh  for  them  not  to  uk  Federal  aid, 
because  even  though  they  do  not  aet 
that  money  back,  and  they  are  paying 
for  it,  they  would  rather  not  have  the 
money  than  to  have  the  problems  that 
go  with  it. 

I  simply  want  to  comment  further  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  been  appalled 
the  few  number  of  years  I  have  been  In 
Congress  over  the  fact  that  when  we  see 
a  need  In  Congress,  and  all  of  us  are  sin- 
cerely dedicated  to  providing  for  a  need 
after  we  recognize  it,  that  we  Immediate- 
ly rush  in  to  say  the  answer  Is  in  the 
Federal  Government.  I  simply  say  the 
answer  Is  Inside  each  man  and  as  men 
collect  In  groups  at  the  government  level 
closest  to  the  people,  we  can  solve  many 
of  the  welfare  problems.  Certainly  in  our 
home  areas  where  we  know  our  prob- 
lems we  can  solve  their  problem  better 
than  a  distant  Pederal  Goverruuent  tak- 
ing our  money  in  taxes. 

Can  we  get  more  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  Absolutely  not.  The 
money  is  coming  from  us.  The  money 
the  Government  gives  us  is  from  our  own 
pockets.  Uncle  Sam  has  nothing.  In 
order  to  give  us  money  back,  he  has  to 
take  it  from  us.  How  in  the  name  of 
heaven  can  anyone  offer  you  more  money 
when  it  Is  your  own  money?  How  is  It 
possible  to  think  that  you  can  get  more 
money  from  the  other  man?  You  can- 
not get  back  relatively  more  than  you 
have  to  give  to  the  other  man.  You  can- 
not win,  as  I  see  It. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  But  you  cannot  win  that 
game.  I  do  think  that  this  is  true  of 
every  element,  that  we  would  be  better 
off  if  we  had  an  open  economy  on  oil,  but 


because  of  the  reasons  you  present,  a 
company  has  bowed  to  other  forces. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Some  of  us,  even  from 
the  oil  areas  try  to  solve  these  problems 
on  a  basis  of  fact.  Today  I  Just  waded 
through  a  bunch  of  factual  material  that 
made  a  lot  of  sense  to  me.  It  is  not  Re- 
publican. It  is  not  Democratic.  It  is 
plain  old  American  tradition.  It  is  not 
regional.  It  is  not  Texas.  I  quoted 
from  all  over  the  country,  from  Califor- 
nia to  New  York  and  from  Michigan  to 
Florida.  Urban  renewal  is  a  pressing 
problem  which  I  think  we  in  Congress 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  solve.  It 
is  not  through  the  dishing  out  of  money 
which  we  do  not  have  when  we  are  oper- 
ating at  a  deficit  that  we  will  solve  our 
problems.  I  would  say  that  when  the 
budget  is  unbalanced  it  is  no  time  to 
pour  out  more  money.  I  would  even  be 
against  certain  good  programs  during 
deficit  periods, 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALOER.     X  yield. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  My  City  la  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  and  it  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  urban  renewal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  had  10  urban  redevelopment 
projecu  either  completed  or  now  in 
progrena.  Out  of  thoae  10,  6  were  done 
completely  with  local  funds.  No  Federal 
aid  whatkoever.  However,  the  local 
community,  all  the  political  leaden  and 
city  lt>n(icn  now  lay  they  cannot  carry 
on  these  projects  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  continued  expanilon  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  city  unleei  we  have 

Federal  contributions. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Why  U  that?  Is  It  lack 
of  money? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    It  Is  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Uncle  Sam  does  not 
have  the  money.  He  is  broke.  The 
money  has  got  to  come  from  you.  That 
is  my  point. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  we  can  revise 
the  entire  tax  structure.  It  is  possible  we 
could  do  it  on  the  local  basis. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  statement  of 
what  Pittsburgh  has  done  on  its  own. 
I  point  out  the  money  is  not  available 
federally.  Perhaps  you  are  hurrying 
along  too  fast,  expanding  urban  renewal 
too  fast  because  of  your  expecting  to  get 
the  money  from  the  distant  wealthy 
Uncle  Sam.  Whereas,  if  you  still  had 
the  problem  locally  without  Federal  aid 
you  would  plan  more  carefully,  possibly 
more  slowly — I  am  only  speculating  that 
local  people  know  best  what  they  can  do 
with  their  own  means,  but  If  some  out- 
side source  is  offering  the  promise  of 
money,  you  may  hurry  along  if  you  are 
bidding  for  that  money  and  there  is  only 
a  limited  amount  of  It,  overlooking  your 
own  better  Judgment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  gentleman 
must  remember  the  community  puts  up 
half  of  the  money.  Even  that  hits  the 
big  cities. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Yes,  but  what  holds  the 
local  community  back  more  is  the  loss  of 
tax  revenue.  Take  Pittsburgh,  for  ex- 
ample. Does  the  gentleman  know  what 
the  tax  revenue  loss  will  be  because  of 
the  urban  renewal  and  housing  that  goes 


with  it  that  is  now  tax  exempt?    This  is 
Income  loss  to  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  first  redevel- 
opment project  we  undertook,  after  the 
land  was  cleared  and  the  new  buildings 
were  put  up.  the  taxing  bodies  received 
$800,000  more  from  those  buildings  than 
they  did  from  the  blighted  areas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  This  is  true,  no  doubt, 
since  the  property  was  enhanced,  but 
does  the  gentleman  know  how  much  the 
city  has  to  pay  out  for  such  matters  as 
the  paving  of  streets,  sewerage,  water, 
garbage  collection,  police  protection, 
schools,  and  all  those  other  things  the 
people  get  free  in  public  housing? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  figures  are. 

Mr.  ALGER.  This  will  surprise  the 
gentleman  when  he  learivs  these  figures. 
You  get  started  on  these  problems,  find 
the  cost  is  more  than  was  expected,  and 
find  you  have  to  get  more  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  We  do  find  In 
Pittsburgh  and  we  are  oonvlnoed  that 
urban  renewal  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
get  our  city  cleaned  up,  but  we  do  find 
that  when  we  clear  out  slum  areaa  thai 
approximately  one-half  of  the  people 
living  there  have  Income  level*  ao  low 
that  they  cannot  be  houatd  In  prlvatt 
houalnc. 

Mr.  ALOIR.  X  would  eonteat  that 
with  the  lentleman.  X  believe  we  have 
flgurN  that  ihow  that  It  oan  be  doni 
cheaper  under  private  enterprise  with 
FMA  insurance  under  Utlee  aai  and  aaa 
than  It  can  be  done  with  public  houslni. 
I  will  Just  have  to  eonteat  that  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  he  has  failed  to 
grasp  some  of  the  logic  Z  have  tried  to 
set  out  as  to  the  economic  burden  that 
we  are  passing  on  to  the  future.  There 
are  two  questions  that  present  them- 
selves: First,  how  much  of  this  is  the  role 
of  the  Pederal  Government;  and,  second, 
how  much  can  we  afford? 

I  say  In  all  sincerity  that  I  am  sure 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  will  find  when  all 
factors  are  taken  into  consideration  that 
public  housing  turns  out  to  be  more 
costly  than  private  housing. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  his 
excellent  analysis  and  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. He  has  made  a  contribution  which 
I  consider  to  be  most  important  in  this 
matter  of  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  forefront  of 
the  minds  of  Members  of  the  House.  His 
presentation  of  the  subject  has  been  very 
illuminating.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  when  It  comes  to  this  one  very 
important  point,  and  that  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  a  well  with- 
out a  bottom  as  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned. Perhaps  as  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned it  is,  but  as  far  cus  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  is  concerned  it  certainly 
is  not  such  a  well.  People  seem  to  feel 
that  when  they  need  money  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  ask  Washington  for  it.  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  money,  and 
you  can  get  part  of  it.    This  is  true  only 
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when  we  speak  of  dollars  and  cents,  but 
too  many  people  fail  to  realize  that  every 
time  the  Federal  Qovemment  puts  out 
more  dollars  than  it  takes  in  It  involves 
a  cheapening  of  the  dollar,  it  involves  in- 
flation which  shrinks  purchasing  power, 
which  must  be  used  every  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gets  into  something.  It 
takes  the  purchasing  power  out  of  the 
hip  pockets  of  every  citizen  of  your  dis- 
trict and  my  district  without  those  peo- 
ple realizing  it  until  the  money  is  gone, 
until  the  dollar  which  they  put  into 
social  security,  the  dollar  they  put  into 
savings,  the  dollar  they  put  into  bonds 
is  worth  less  than  half  what  it  was  when 
they  put  it  in. 

To  me  this  is  a  thing  which  all  of  us 
must  remember  when  we  consider  urban 
renewal  and  the  other  programs.  They 
are  wonderful  programs,  but  every  time 
we  go  in  debt  to  finance  these  programs 
we  shrink  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

One  question  the  gentleman  has  asked 
Since  I  have  been  on  the  floor  is,  "Can 
we  afford  it?"  This  is  a  question  I  think 
should  become  a  great  deal  more  popu- 
lar in  the  House  and  the  Senate:  Can 
we  afford  it,  not  in  dollars,  but  can  we 
afford  it  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money?  That  is  the  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  often. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  heartily  agree. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  also  join 
with  him  in  his  exposition  of  this  prob- 
lem.  I  think  he  has  done  a  splendid  Job. 

I  was  extremely  interested  in  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  MooRHEADJ.  At  one  point  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  why  they  were  slowing 
down  in  their  work.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  said  it  was  due  to 
lack  of  money  so  they  were  going  to 
Washington. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  money, 
one  is  for  the  Government  to  print  more 
money,  and  the  second  is  to  get  it  from 
taxes.  Consequently,  if  you  get  it  from 
revenue  coming  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, then  it  has  got  to  come  from  the 
people  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  when 
it  is  derived  from  taxes  it  comes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  In  my  State 
of  New  York  we  realize  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  out  of  every  dollar  taken  from 
us  in  the  way  of  taxes  all  we  get  back  is 
25  cents  for  projects  in  our  State.  Cer- 
tainly New  York  State  needs  as  much 
as  any  other  State. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  certain  data. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  OUR  DEBT  MAN- 
AGEMENT POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Ho  vise,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ReussI  Is  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
up  to  this  time  has  ranged  very  inter- 
estingly over  the  national  budget,  na- 
tional expenditures  and  the  problem  of 
inflation.  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  a  problem  which  is  essentially  en- 
meshed with  all  those  matters. 

We  are  facing  a  crisis  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  public  debt.  It  will  not  do  to 
ignore  the  problem.  On  the  contrary. 
Congress,  as  the  guardian  of  the  na- 
tional credit,  has  the  duty  to  discuss  and 
debate  the  question  of  debt  management. 
For  only  from  discussion  and  debate  can 
come  sounder  policies — policies  which 
can  safeguard  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  inquire  into  the 
impasse  to  which  we  have  been  brought — 
the  excessive  increase  in  Interest  cost 
which  does  not  seem  Justifled  by  the 
present  scale  of  business  activity,  the 
plunge  in  the  capital  values  of  outstand- 
ing Treasury  bonds,  and  the  increasing 
inability  to  attract  funds  except  with 
very  short-dated  securities.  Even  if  we 
foimd  that  paying  still  higher  rates  of 
interest  would  enable  us  to  sell  more 
long-term  bonds,  we  should  have  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  such  action  both  on 
the  already  lagging  pace  of  the  recovery, 
and  on  the  Federal  budget.  The  interest 
cost  for  fiscal  1960  is  now  estimated  to 
be  $8  billion.  This  is  the  largest  single 
nondefense  item  in  the  budget.  It  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the 
fiscal  1959  budget  item.  An  average  rise 
of  as  little  as  one-half  of  1  percent  in  a 
total  debt  of  $285  billion  would  result  in 
boosting  interest  charges  by  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion. 

THE    DEBT-MANACEMnrr   CKISIS 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  crisis  in  debt 
management? 

Last  June  the  Treasury  issued  a  2%- 
percent,  6-year  bond,  to  refund  a  matur- 
ing issue.  Subscriptions  outran  all  an- 
ticipations, and  more  than  $7  billion  of 
the  securities  were  issued.  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  date  of  issue,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  large  part  of  the  pur- 
chases were  of  a  speculative  nature.  The 
market  became  so  disorderly  that  the 
Treasury  bought  back  some  $600  million 
of  the  issue.  The  Federal  Reserve 
stepped  in  to  buy  another  $1.2  billion 
before  near-panic  conditions  could  be 
corrected.  Between  this  episode  and  the 
relatively  small  January  issue,  only 
short-term  securities  could  be  marketed. 
It  appears  now  that  the  situation  is 
even  worse — the  Treasury  is  having  trou- 
ble refunding  debt,  not  with  long-term 
debt,  but  even  with  attractively  priced, 
short-term  securities. 

This  past  month,  in  February,  $15  bil- 
lion in  short-term  debt  came  due.  In 
exchange,  the  holders  were  offered  a 
choice  of  either  a  3% -percent,  1-year 
certificate,  or  a  4-percent.  3-year  note, 
priced  at  par.  These  rates  were  higher 
than  the  going  market  rate  of  interest 
for  outstanding  securities  of  comparable 
maturity.    Instead  of  snapping  up  the 


Treasury's  generous  offer,  however,  own- 
ers of  $2.1  bUllon  of  the  $9.2  billion  held 
outside  the  Federal  Reserve  System  de- 
manded cash  rather  than  the  exchange. 
Therefore,  the  Treasury  had  to  make  an- 
other trip  to  the  market  to  obtain  $1.5 
billion  in  7-month  bills. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  debt-management 
crisis.  The  outlook  Is  grave.  A  large 
volume  of  refunding  must  still  be  han- 
dled this  year.  In  addition  to  the  weekly 
rollover  of  about  $2  billion  in  Treasury 
bills.  According  to  the  weekly  rollover 
of  about  $2  billion  in  Treasury  bills.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury's  statement  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  the  entire  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  has  been  financed,  but  funds 
will  have  to  be  found  for  a  heavy  tempo- 
rary deficit  In  the  July-December  por- 
tion of  fiscal  1960.  The  major  refund- 
ing remaining  amounts  to  $4.5  billion  in 
May.  $13.5  billion  in  August,  and  $9  bil- 
lion in  November. 

The  present  debt  management  prac- 
tices of  our  Government  collide  squarely 
with  three  fundamental  principles: 
First,  that  the  debt  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent should  be  held  by  real  savers,  not  by 
the  commercial  banks:  second,  that  it 
should  not  be  excessively  in  short-term 
obligation;  and  third,  that  debt  manage- 
ment should  be  coordinated  with  the 
Government's  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies. 

The  reason  for  the  first  principle  is 
that  a  large  bank-held  national  debt 
stockpiles  an  inflationary  credit  poten- 
tial that  may  prove  impervious  to  re- 
strictive monetary  policies  if  and  when 
they  become  necessary. 

The  reason  for  the  second  principle  is 
that  an  excessive  proi>ortion  of  short- 
term  obligations  keeps  the  Treasury  in 
the  nervous  position  of  having  to  resort 
to  the  money  market  almost  constantly. 

The  reason  for  the  third  principle  is 
that  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  re- 
quires all  policies,  including  debt  man- 
agement, to  take  into  account  the  nation- 
al goals  of  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power. 

THE         ADUINISTKATION  KECOCNIZES  THCSC 

COALA.    BtJT    VIOLATES    THEM 

Let  it  not  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  administration  is  pursuing  its  wrong 
course  in  ignorance  of  its  wrongness. 
The  goals  of  debt  management  which  it 
set  up  itself  when  it  took  oflBce  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  course  now 
pursued. 

On  February  2, 1953,  the  President  said 
in  his  state  oi  the  Union  message: 

It  is  clear  that  too  great  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional deM  becomes  due  In  too  short  a  time. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  will  under- 
take. Indeed,  has  undertaken,  at  siiltable 
times  a  program  of  extending  part  of  the 
debt  over  longer  periods  and  gradually  plac- 
ing greater  amounts  in  the  hands  of  longer 
term  investors. 

In  answer  to  criticism  for  paying  too 
high  an  interest  rate  on  bonds  issued  in 
April  1953,  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y 
Humphrey  said: 

The  new  Issue  of  30-year  3>4  percent  bonda 
Is  one  step  in  a  program  of  extending  part 
of  the  debt  over  longer  periods  and  gradually 
placing  greater  amounts  In  the  hands  of 
longer  term  Investors  announced  by  Presi- 


dent Elsenhower  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  concentration  of  short-term  debt  in 
the  banks  by  the  previous  administration 
was  one  of  the  catises  of  inflation  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  has  cost  the  American 
people  billions  of  dollars.  A  gradual  plac- 
ing of  Du>re  securities  in  the  hands  of  non- 
bank  investors  is  a  necessary  step  for  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Burgess  stated  the  philosophy  of 
the  administration's  debt  management 
program  to  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  on  May  12,  1953: 

When  the  Treasury  meets  a  deficit  by  bor- 
rowing from  the  banks.  It  la  Inflationary— 
creates  more  money — tends  to  raise  the  coat 
of  living. 

Bank  borrowing  may  be  cheap  in  terms 
Of  interest  cost  to  the  Treasury.  But  It  Is 
exceedingly  expensive  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  all  Americans  who  have  been  hurt 
by  Inflationary  prices  In  the  past  decade 
should  know. 

The  reasons  are  simple  but  deserve  spelling 
out. 

When  the  Treasury  sells  short-term  secu- 
rities to  banks  the  money  supply  Is  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  borrowing.  There  is 
more  money — but  there  is  no  Increase  in 
the  things  people  can  buy  for  their  own  use. 
Borrowing  outside  of  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  reaches  genuine  savings.  Money  which 
might  have  gone  into  other  Investment  out- 
leU  goes  instead  Into  governments.  The 
Treasury  competes  for  available  loan  funds 
rather  than  creating  new  money. 

ThU  avoids  Inflation — It  keeps  the  price 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  from  going  up. 

These  simple  principles  constitute  the 
bases  for  the  program  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  financing  the  public  debt.  It 
was  the  violation  of  these  principles  by  the 
previous  administration  which  was  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  inflation  in  the  cost  of 
living,  which  cut  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar  in  half  since  just  before  World  War  II. 

THK   INCaEABK   IN   COMMCKCIAL   BANK    HOLDINGS 

The  administration  was  extremely 
critical  of  the  share  of  the  Federal  debt 
held  by  the  commercial  banks  when  it 
came  into  office.  Its  declared  objective 
was  to  place  more  of  the  debt  among  the 
nonbanking  purchasers  and.  particu- 
larly, among  individuals  and  the  savings 
institutions. 

The  record  is  one  of  confessed  failure. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Gable.  Jr.,  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  conceded  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
noniic  Committee  on  February  5. 

First.  From  December  1952  to  Decem- 
ber 1958  none  of  the  savings  of  individ- 
uals, on  a  net  basis,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  savings  institutions, 
went  into  purchases  of  Federal  debt. 

Second.  In  these  6  years  the  major 
savings  institutions  reduced  their  hold- 
ings of  Government  securities  from  $27.5 
billion  to  S26  billion  at  a  time  when  the 
assets  of  these  institutions  grew  by  ap- 
proximately $100  billion. 

Moreover,  the  commercial  banks  now 
hold  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  debt,  outside  of  the  Government 
trust  accounts  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  than  they  did  at  the  end  of  1952. 
If  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  present 
trend,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  as  the  share  Of  individuals  and  the 
savings  institutions  continues  to  decline, 
the  amount  financed  through  the  com- 
mercial banks  will  increase.    This  was 


stated  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Anderson  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association  convention  in  Chi- 
cago on  September  23. 1958: 

A  matter  of  considerably  greater  concern 
is  the  sharp  drop  In  the  Government  security 
holdings  of  nonbank  financial  institu- 
tions. •   •  • 

When  the  great  institutional  holders  of 
the  Nation's  savings  do  not  buy  Treasury 
securities,  the  Treasury  must  turn  to  the 
commercial  banks. 

From  Mr.  Gable's  testimony  and  a 
study  of  Treasury  economics,  a  number 
of  very  disturbing  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  about  debt  management  during 
1958: 

First.  In  1958  the  Treasury  had  to 
raise  $19  billion  in  new  money — $8  bil- 
lion to  finance  the  deficit,  and  $11  bil- 
lion to  pay  off  former  investors  who  de- 
manded cash  for  maturing  and  redeem- 
able securities.  Refinancing,  therefore, 
constituted  a  much  bigger  burden  than 
the  deficit  itself. 

Second.  Individuals  and  institutional 
savers — insurance  companies,  mutual 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  pension  funds — not  only  did 
not  increase  their  holdings  of  Federal 
debt,  but  reduced  them  by  almost  $2  bil- 
Uon  during  the  year. 

Third.  The  entire  Federal  deficit  of  $8 
billion  was  actually  financed  by  the  com- 
mercial banks.  Their  holdings  of  U.S. 
Grovemment  securities  increased  exactly 
$8  billion — from  $58  billion  in  December 
1957,  to  $66  billion  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1958. 

Fourth.  These  bank  holdings  might 
well  have  been  even  larger  were  it  not 
for  increased  purchases  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  of  $2  billion,  and  in- 
creased purchases  in  the  last  6  months 
of  1958  of  bills  and  other  short-dated  ma- 
turities by  nonfinancial  corporations. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  happy 
that  the  gentleman  is  discussing  this 
very  important  subject.  I  think  you 
properly  pointed  out  three  basic  princi- 
ples. What  you  are,  in  fact,  saying  is 
that  in  spite  of  adherence  and  a  desire 
to  attain  these  three  basic  principles, 
our  situation  is  such  that  the  economics 
do  not  permit  it,  and  the  proof  lies  just 
in  the  figures  that  the  gentleman  hsis 
stated,  that  instead  of  increasing  hold- 
ing in  E-bonds.  for  example,  in  the 
hands  of  private  investors  other  than 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  made  to  sell  those,  we  have 

not  been  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
am  saying.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
clarifying  it,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman, 
in  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  will 
be  able  to  stay  for  a  few  minutes  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Later  on  I  am  going  to  address  myself,  in 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  constructive  spirit, 
to  some  of  the  things  that  I  believe  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  if  we  are  to 
get  out  of  this  dilemma.  At  this  point, 
however,  all  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
Treasury  recognizes,  as  do  responsible 
people  everywhere,  that  one  most  excel- 
lent practice  of  debt  management  is  to 


stay  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  away 
from  the  commercial  banks.  But  unfor- 
tunately we  are  not  able  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man, I  am  sure,  is  trying  to  keep  it  on 
that  plane.  As  I  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man, he  said  that  the  observance  of  these 
principles  has  been  more  in  the  breach. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has 
agreed  with  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  What 
I  meant  was  whether  that  was  the  result 
of  the  failure  to  do  evenrthing  the  Treas- 
ury could  to  follow  the  principle  but  that 
other  factors  outside  of  the  power  of 
government  had  entered  in,  and  I  am 
willing  to  discuss  that  later.  I  just  did 
not  want  the  gentleman  to  beg  the 
question. 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  will  come  to  this 
later,  but  meanwhile  I  am  delighted  that 
so  far  the  gentleman  is  with  me  in  the 
points  I  have  made,  which  are.  first,  that 
it  is  good  common  sense  and  good  politi- 
cal economy  to  keep  the  national  debt 
to  the  largest  possible  extent  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commercial  banks  because 
of  the  obviously  inflationary  potential; 
secondly,  that  the  Treasury,  in  pouring 
increased  amounts  of  national  debt  into 
the  hands  of  the  commercial  banks,  has, 
quite  properly,  a  bad  conscience  about  it: 
it  knows  it  is  not  doing  what  it  would 
like  to  do.  And,  thirdly,  that  it  behooves 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  myself, 
and  all  others  to  address  themselves  to 
this  problem  and  see  how  we  can  help 
the  Government  dig  itself  out  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  And  see 
what  the  economic  factors  \mderlying 
the  situation  are,  yes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  be  able  to  stay. 

I  move  on  then  to  the  second  principle 
of  sound  debt  management  which  I  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  is  the  goal  of  in- 
creasing the  average  maturity  of  debt. 
There,  again,  the  obvious  point  of  want- 
ing a  longer  maturity  is  so  that  the 
Treasury  does  not  have  to  resort  to  the 
money  market  every  few  months,  or, 
sometimes,  every  few  days. 

THE    DECLINE    IN    THE    DEBT'S    LENGTH 

What  has  happened  since  1953  to  the 
goal  of  increasing  the  average  maturity 
of  the  debt? 

In  December  1951,  the  average  length 
of  the  marketable,  interest-bearing  debt 
was  6  years  and  7  months.  The  rela- 
tively short-term  financing  for  the  Ko- 
rean war  reduced  this  average  to  5  years 
and  8  months  by  the  end  of  1952.  This 
was  the  heritage  which  the  administra- 
tion deplored  and  vowed  to  change.  The 
sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  aver- 
age length  has  now  declined  to  only  4 
years  and  9  months.  Moreover,  there 
is  every  indication  that  this  figure  will 
continue  to  decline. 

During  the  last  months  of  1954  and 
early  1955,  the  Treasury  was  able  to  is- 
sue enough  long-term  securities  to  raise 
the  average  length  temporarily  to  6 
years  and  1  month.  From  March  1955 
to  January  1958.  however,  there  was  a 
steady  reduction  in  this  figure  to  a  low 
of  4  years  and  7  months. 

In  1958,  72  percent  of  the  financing 
and    refinancing    was    in    the    form    of 
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short-term  debt — under  4  years  to  ma- 
turity. The  imder  1-year  debt  now  av- 
erages about  $78  to  $80  billion  out  of  a 
total  marketable  debt  of  about  $179  bil- 
lion. This  compares  with  an  under  1- 
year  maturity  figure  of  $58  billion  out 
of  a  total  marketable  debt  of  $149  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  December  1952. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Qable  of  the  Treasviry 
warned  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  his  testimony  on  February  5  that,  if 
no  effort  is  made  in  the  coming  year  to 
exchange  maturing  issues  with  debt 
having  maturities  longer  than  a  year, 
the  imder  1-year  debt  will  climb  to  $84 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If  this 
practice  were  continued  in  1960,  1961, 
and  1962 — and  there  were  no  increases 
in  the  total  debt — the  under  1-year  cate- 
gory would  comprise  75  percent  of  the 
marketable  debt  outstanding  by  the  end 
of  1962. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  third  canon 
of  sound  debt  management,  that  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent  it  should  be 
enmeshed  with  other  economic  policies, 
monetary  policy,  fiscal  policy,  the 
policies  which  our  Government  uses  to 
achieve  the  triune  aims  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

THX    INCONSISTKKCnS    BZTWKZN    DEBT    MANAGE- 
MENT AND  OTHEB  ADMINISTBATION  POUCTB8 

The  administration  also  believed  that 
debt  management  policy  could  and 
should  complement  monetary  and  fl.scal 
policies.  Thus,  It  stated  in  November 
1954,  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Comjnittee : 

Monetary  policy  during  the  late  months 
of  1953  and  during  1954  has  stressed  active 
ease  In  the  money  market.  The  Treasury, 
therefore,  has  refrained  In  the  past  year  and 
a  half  from  Issuing  long-term  securities.  It 
has  purposely  done  Its  financing  so  as  not  to 

compete  for  or  reduce  the  long-term  money 
available  for  private  capital  Investment  or 
for  State  and  local  highway,  school,  and  other 
construction  projects.  This  policy  has  con- 
tributed appreciably  to  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  during  the  last 
year  or  so.  (Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Subconunittee  on  Economic  Stabilization, 
replies  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  ques- 
tions on  monetary  policy  and  debt  manage- 
ment, November  1954,  p.  2.) 

But  this  1954  statement  of  principle 
has  quite  consistently  been  honored  in 
the  breach. 

In  the  boom  of  1955-57,  long-term 
Government  financing  should  have  been 
in  order  so  as  to  discourage  too  much 
resort  to  long-term  financing  for  infla- 
tionary business  expansion.  But  except 
for  a  $2.7  billion  issue  early  in  1955,  the 
Treasury  was  unable  to  do  any  long-term 
financing  during  the  entire  2-year  period. 

Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve expressed  his  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee in  these  words : 

I  think  we  should  have  had  more  support 
from  a  larger  budget  svirplus  and  from  other 
restraining  factors  in  the  economy,  includ- 
ing the  management  of  the  public  debt, 
(lis.  Senate,  hearing  before  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  Federal  Reserve  monetary  policies.  Feb. 
19.  1958.  p.  9.) 

In  the  1957-58  recession,  a  coordinated 
debt    management    policy    would    have 


called  for  emphasis  on  short-term  secu- 
rities. Yet  from  October  1957  to  Febru- 
ary 1958,  the  Treasury  sold  $8  billion  of 
long-terms,  ranging  In  maturity  from  6 
to  32  years. 

Currently  the  administration  is  very 
vocally  pursuing  a  policy  of  monetary 
restriction.  Yet  the  Treasury  once 
again  is  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
team.  Last  month's  financing  showed  a 
renewed  reliance  on  short-term  Federal 
debt. 

At  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  February  5,  Secretary  An- 
derson was  asked  whether  the  Treasury 
would  join  in  the  President's  anti-infla- 
tion program  by  issuing  long-term  secu- 
rities.   He  replied: 

I  can  answer  that  by  saying  we  will  issue 
long-term  securities  whenever  we  think  we 
can  market  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Now.  there  Is  a  classical  theory  that  you  put 
out  long-term  securities  In  times  of  pros- 
perity and  that  you  put  out  short-term  se- 
curities in  times  of  recession.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  been  that  no  classical  theory  is 
ever  wholly  operative  and  that  you  put  out 
long-term  securities  when  you  can.  This  Is 
a  problem  that  we  are  concerned  about,  as 
to  whether  or  not  part  of  the  debt  can  be 
extended. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us,  includ- 
ing the  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  think  that  the  administra- 
tion is  wrong  in  its  current  tight  money 
policy  at  a  time  of  almost  5  million  un- 
employed, and  with  one-quarter  of  our 
resources  unused.  So  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  we  should  not  object  too 
much  to  a  debt  management  policy  which 
rides  off  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  administration's  current  monetary 
policy.  But  there  is  little  to  praise  in 
a  debt  management  policy  which  by  the 
criteria  of  its  own  makers  is  dead  wrong. 
Moreover,  the  kind  of  credit  ease  which 
is  needed  now  is  by  a  relaxation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  traditional  Federal  Re- 
serve tools — rediscount  rate,  reserve  re- 
quirements, or  open  market  policy.  To 
achieve  credit  ease  by  creating  a  large 
short-term  debt,  and  by  selling  it  largely 
to  the  commercial  banks,  is  to  ease  credit 
in  the  worst  possible  way— one  that 
makes  the  economy  more  unresponsive 
than  ever  to  a  restrictive  monetary  pol- 
icy that  might  be  necessary  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  M/.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment and,  may  I  say,  a  scholarly  treat- 
ment of  this  difficult  and  complicated 
subject.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has 
figures  which  highlight  the  average  cost 
which  annually  is  being  borne  by  the 
American  taxpayer  In  interest  pajTnents 
on  the  national  debt  as  the  result  of  the 
hard  money  policy  which  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  administration. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  think  in  order  to 
keep  this  colloquy  unloaded.  I  should 
simply  give  the  differences  In  the  figures 
and  we  will  leave  It  to  our  later  discus- 
sion to  develop  the  causes.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  In  1946.  with  a  national  debt  of 
$269  billion,  the  carrying  charges  were 
$4.7  billion.    Today,  with  a  national  debt 


of  somewhat  more,  but  not  very  much 
more.  $285  billion,  the  carrying  charges 
are  estimated  in  this  year's  budget  to  be 
$8  billion,  or  almost  twice  the  carrying 
charges  on  a  comparable  debt  some  years 
ago. 

You  can  take  the  figures  throughout 
the  years  and  make  a  somewhat  similar 
comparison.  For  instance,  in  this  year's 
budget  the  greatest  single  increase  by  far 
over  last  year's  budget  is  in  the  carrying 
charges  on  the  national  debt.  I  believe 
it  is  something  in  excess  of  20  percent 
over  the  carrying  charges  last  year. 
This  is  not  to  assign  blame  for  it.  It  is 
simply  to  report  the  fact  that  the  carry- 
ing charges  on  a  national  debt  of  a  fairly 
comparable  size  have  unconscionably 
risen. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion, let  me  say  at  this  point,  to  hurry 
the  gentleman  into  a  premature  discus- 
sion of  a  phase  of  the  matter  that  he 
hopes  to  undertake,  prior  to  the  time 
when  he  wishes  to  discuss  it.  I  think  I 
may  say  in  passing  that  there  are  other 
things  which  could  be  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  that  particular  phase  of  this 
overall  subject  matter.  I  presume  the 
gentleman  is  coming  to  that  matter  in 
time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  I  do  intend  to  come 
to  it.  At  that  point,  incidentally,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  point  the  gentleman 
is  making  now,  I  intended  to  refer  to  the 
vei-y  penetrating  speech  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  WrichtI  made  on  this 
floor  several  weeks  ago  on  this  matter 
of  debt  management. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  May  I  make 
the  observation  that  I  thought  the 
gentleman  would  point  out  that  in  1951 
there  was  a  great  change. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  I  intend  to  come  to 
that  and   discuss  it   rather  fully. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  do  that,  but  I  think 
in  fairness  we  could  let  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  know  the  real  reason  why 
the  carrying  charges  on  the  debt  have 
changed  was  that  there  was  a  pegged 
market  before  1951,  and  after  1951  a 
change  was  brought  about.  It  was  a 
matter  of  politics,  and  it  was  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  The  change  was 
made  because  that  was  not  working  out. 
and  they  shifted  and  brought  about  an 
Open  Market  Committee,  and  therefore 
brought  out  the  real  cost  of  the  Federal 
rate  of  interest.  I  think  when  the  gentle- 
man compares  the  interest  rate  he 
should  point  out  that  we  were  paying  for 
it  in  an  entirely  different  way  than 
what  is  actually  put  down  in  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  I  were  trying  to  be 
fair.  For  that  reason,  when  I  gave  the 
comparison  I  said,  let  the  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  I  will  come  in  a  mo- 
ment to  this  question  of  what  happened 
in  1951.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  what 
happened  in  1951  is  one  of  the  things  we 
have  to  take  a  good,  cold,  clear  look  at 
right  now.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  WrichtI  as 
well  as  for  myself  when  I  say  that  this 


clear  look  has  to  be  taken  without  regard 
to  party  considerations.  Throughout 
my  discussions  this  afternoon.  I  am  going 
tc  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  If 
they  bruise  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans, so  be  it. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.   That  is  why 

1  wanted  to  bring  that  point  out.  In 
weighing  this,  you  just  cannot  weigh  the 
figures,  you  have  to  weigh  the  economic 
impact  and  why  the  methods  tliat  were 
pursued  before  1951  were  changed  in 
1951. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  increased  cost  of  carrying 
the  debt.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  care  to  comment  on  the  policy 
of  lending  money  to  various  groups  at 
less  cost  in  interest  than  the  Treasury 
is  now  paying  for  money  that  they  are 
borrowing.  I  have  particularly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  REA  borrows  money  at 

2  percent  and  the  Government  is  now 
paying  considerably  more  than  that. 
Would  the  gentleman  consider  that  as 
wise  debt  management,  which  he  is  now 
discussing? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  try  to  answer  the 
gentleman  very  briefly.  I  think  I  should 
confine  my  discussion  to  the  question  of 
debt  management  this  afternoon  and 
not  to  get  into  side  discussions,  however 
interesting,  of  our  various  national  ex- 
penditures policies.  In  foreign  aid,  for 
instance,  we  give  aid  by  grants.  We 
give  aid  by  hard  currency,  and  world 
bank  loans.  We  give  aid  by  a  kind  of 
relaxed  loan.  With  our  various  domestic 
groups  there  are  many,  many  subsidies. 
some  outright  by  grant,  and  some  by 
economic  interest  loans,  and  some  by  a 
loan  at  less  than  the  ^olng  rale  of  in- 
terest. I  think  what  we  have  to  consider 
here  is  that  our  total  national  expendi- 
ture, by  grant  or  loan  or  whatever,  has 
to  be  detennined  on  its  merits.  All  I 
am  concerned  with  this  afternoon  is  the 
question,  having  created  a  national  debt 
now  on  the  order  of  $285  billion,  how  we 
most  sensibly  can  manage  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentleman 
one  brief  question,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  get  into  an  argument  with  the  gentle- 
man about  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  for 
proper  debt  management  we  would  do 
well  if  we  were  to  establish  the  policy 
we  had  in  many  instances  of  making 
loans  at  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Well,  yes,  of  course,  debt 
management  would  be  easier  if  we  had 
no  national  expenditures,  and  if  we  dis- 
solved the  Army  and  the  Navj'  and  the 
Air  Force  and  we  had  no  expenses.  Then 
we  presumably  could  use  more  tax  reve- 
nues to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  But, 
I  think  the  question  we  should  concen- 
trate on  is  the  question  of  how,  given  a 
national  debt  such  as  the  whopper  that 
we  have,  do  we  make  the  best  of  it? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

..  Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio;  then  I  must  go  on, 
because  I  want  to  cover  some  further 
points,  and  then  I  will  surely  yield  quite 
freely. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  jiist  wanted  to  point  out 
in  relation  to  the  REA  that  before  the 
days  of  the  high  interest  boys,  we  were 
still  charging  the  REA  2  percent  and 
making  a  profit  on  it  because  the  Federal 
Government  was  borrowing  money  at 
less  than  2  percent  and  we  did  make  a 
sizable  and  substantial  profit  on  REA 
loans  until  the  high  interest  rate  people 
took  over  downtown. 

WHAT     IS     THE     REASON     FOR    THE    TREASURY'S 
TROUBLES? 

Mr.  REUSS.  So  our  debt  management 
policies  disregard  each  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  considered  as 
worthy  guides.  And  the  end  of  our 
troubles  is  not  in  sight. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  jpossible  causes 
of  the  Treasury's  predicament.  Why 
don't  long-term  investors  seem  to  want 
to  buy  Treasury  securities? 

ARE      THE      TREAStrmr'S      TROUB1.E8      CAUSED      BT 
INVESTORS'  FEAR  OF  INFLATION? 

The  notion  that  the  fear  of  inflation 
is  preventing  people  from  buying  fixed 
income  securities — including  Treasury 
bonds — is  often  expressed.  Thus,  for 
example.  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  stated  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  February  6 : 

Investors  cannot  be  induced  to  purchase 
fixed  income  securities  if  they  fear  a  steady 
erosion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  administration's  own  unceasing 
contention  that  the  dangers  of  monetary 
inflation  are  an  imminent  threat  has 
done  much  to  rouse  fears  of  inflation 
among  the  public  generally.  It  has 
without  doubt  been  an  important  factor 
in  shifting  much  private  investment 
toward  equities.  But  fear  of  inflation 
during  1956-57  did  not  prevent  pur- 
chases of  nearly  $23  billion  in  mortgage 
debt  and  of  $18  billion  in  corporate  long- 
term  debt.  Corporations  raised  three 
times  as  much  money  through  bond  is- 
sues as  through  issues  of  both  common 
and  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  An  element 
In  all  of  those  loans  was  the  prepayment 
condition.  A  mortgage  is  for  6  or  7  years. 
The  prepayment  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  type  of  investment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  fact  is  the  investors 
were  not  so  panicked  by  inflation  but 
they  did  come  in  and  buy  corporate  bonds 
and  municipal  bonds  and  residential  and 
Industrial  mortgages,  with  or  without 
prepayment  clauses,  and  apparently 
without  much  fear  of  inflation. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  small-  and  me- 
dium-income savers  of  the  coimtry  con- 
tinue to  put  their  savings  into  savings 
accoimts,  insurance  policies,  or  pension 
and  retirement  funds — not  into  the  pur- 
chase of  equities,  as  is  implied  by  Mr. 
Martin's  statement.  A  continuous  in- 
crease in  consumer  prices  during  1956 
and  1957  did  not  prevent  individuals 
from  increasing  their  savings  and  loan 
deposits  by  $10  billion,  mutual  savings 
bank  deposits  by  $3.5  billion,  and  life 
Insurance  company  reserves  by  $8.5  bil- 
lion. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  funds  taken 
in  by  the  various  savings  institutions 


cannot  by  law  be  invested  in  other  than 
fixed-mcome  securities.  Their  lack  of 
preference  for  Government  bends  must 
be  explained  in  some  other  way — it  can- 
not be  said  that  this  group  is  speculatmg 
in  the  stock  market.  They  have  simply 
shifted  on  a  massive  scale  to  mvestment 
in  other  types  of  debt.  Life  insurance 
companies,  for  example,  have  reduced 
their  investments  m  governments  by 
more  than  $3  billion  from  the  end  of 
1952  to  today,  but  have  Increased  their 
holdings  of  corp>orate  bonds  by  more 
than  $13.5  billion,  and  of  mortgages  by 
$15  billion.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions bought  $2  billion  more  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment obligations  of  all  types,  but  in- 
creased investments  in  mortgages  by 
more  than  $26  billion. 

The  volume  of  municipal  bonds  out- 
standing has  mcreased  from  $16  billion 
in  1945  to  $60  billion  today. 

So  it  is  at  best  dubious  how  far  the 
fear  of  inflation  has  frigiitened  investors 
away  from  Treasury  issues. 

AP.E  THE  TRBASURT'S  TROUBLES  DUE  TO  A  NEETJ 
TO  MARKET  A  VASTLY  IMCREASED  NATIONAL 
DEBT? 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  larger  the  debt 
which  must  be  financed,  the  greater  the 
management  burden  upon  the  Treasui-y. 
At  the  end  of  1957.  the  Federal  debt  to- 
taled $275  billion,  and  the  recession  defi- 
cit added  $8  billion  more,  creating  a  debt 
of  $283  billion  by  the  end  of  1958.  Is  this 
increase  in  debt  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  Treasury's  difBculties?  Had  the 
deficit  not  occurred,  would  there  be  no 
debt  management  problem? 

An  examination  of  the  5  years  preced- 
ing 1958  shows  othenx'ise.  From  1952 
to  1957.  the  debt  rose  from  $267.4  billion 
to  $275  billion,  an  increase  of  $7.6  bil- 
lion, but  the  principal  nonbank  savers — 
the  savings  institutions  and  individ- 
uals— increased  their  debt  holdings  by 
only  half  a  billion  dollars.  Commercial 
banks  and  nonfinancial  corporations  re- 
duced their  holdings  by  S7.7  billion,  as 
a  result  of  their  greatly  increased  invest- 
ments in  business  expansion.  While  the 
State  and  local  governments  added  to 
their  net  purchases  of  Federal  debt  by 
about  $6  billion,  this  was  not  enough 
to  offset  the  reductions  by  other  classes 
of  purchasers. 

How  then  was  the  debt  increase  fi- 
nanced? 

It  was  not  a  miracle  of  debt  manage- 
ment, but  the  rapid,  automatic  growth 
in  the  Government  trust  funds  which 
absorbed  the  additions  to  the  debt  and 
obscured  the  latent  crisis.  These  funds, 
created  by  the  accmnulations  of  social 
security  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion taxes  over  and  above  the  amounts 
paid  out,  made  available  over  $9  billion — 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  debt  increase 
and  to  permit  net  redemptions  of  debt 
held  outside  the  Government  accounts 
by  $1.7  billion. 

With  the  huge  assistance  of  the  trust 
fund  resources,  and,  therefore,  with  a 
smaller  debt  in  1957  than  in  1952  to  fl- 
nance  in  the  market,  the  Treasury  has 
consistently  since  1952  encountered  the 
same  kind  of  difficulties  that  it  meets 
today.  The  existence  of  budget  sur- 
pluses in  both  1956  and  1957  made  no 
difference.     No  long-term  bonds  could 
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be  sold,  and  the  bulk  of  the  financing 
was  In  maturities  of  less  than  2  years. 
And  these  were  not  held  in  high  esteem, 
as  pointed  out  by  Moody's  Bond  Survey 
in  a  recent  issue: 

The  majority  of  marketable  Treasuries 
(other  than  bills)  offered  between  the  fall 
of  1955  and  September.  1957,  were  selling 
below  their  issue  prices  as  soon  as  their 
Issue  dates.  This  behavior  occurred  de- 
spite the  existence  of  budgetary  balances  in 
both  Oscal  1956  and  1957. 

The  point  I  make  is  simply  this:  that 
every  problem  of  debt  management  now 
confronting  us  would  still  have  con- 
fronted us  had  the  national  debt  re- 
mained at  an  absolutely  level  rate 
in  the  last  5  years.  So  we  must  seek 
elsewhere  for  the  basic  cause  of  our 
difBculties. 

If  neither  inflationary  fears,  nor  re- 
cent defiicits,  seem  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Treasury's  inability  to  at- 
tract Investors,  what  is  the  cause? 
There  remains  for  examination  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Governments 
as  a  poissible  explanation. 

From  the  advent  of  a  large  national 
debt  during  World  War  II  untU  1951. 
the  Federal  Reserve  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment bond  market  at  close  to  par. 
During  all  this  time,  while  the  national 
debt  rose  from  a  1936-40  average  of  $43 
billion,  to  $269  biUion  in  June  1946.  and 
$255  billion  in  June  1951,  the  national 
debt  was  manageable. 

Prior  to  1951  the  national  debt,  since 
it  became  a  large  national  debt  during 
the  days  of  World  War  II.  had  been,  tis 
the  economists  say,  a  manageable  na- 
tional debt;  that  is  to  say.  the  interest 
charged  was  tolerable.  The  figures  I 
gave  in  response  to  the  question  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright  1 
were  that  they  were  on  the  order  of 
$4.7  billion  a  year  for  the  national  debt 
in  1946.  compared  to  around  $8  billion 
today  for  a  national  debt  that  in  terms 
of  dollars  is  not  much  more  than  it  was 
in  1946. 

The  percentages,  up  until  1951.  held 
In  short-term  obligations  and  held  by 
commercial  banks,  while  they  were  not 
completely  satisfactory,  were  much  more 
satisfactoi-y  than  the  similar  percent- 
ages today.  Then  in  1951  came  the 
Treasury-Federal  Reserve  accord,  under 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  no  longer 
concerned  itself  with  supporting  bonds 
and  Government  securities,  except  in 
instances  where  conditions  became  dis- 
orderly. 

The  extent  of  the  fluctuations  since 
1951  can  be  gaged  by  Just  a  couple  of 
examples: 

A  2V2-percent  bond,  issued  at  par  in 
November  1945  and  subject  to  first  call 
in  December  1967,  is  today  worth  only 
$853.75,  a  loss  of  $146.25.  A  3 1/4 -percent 
bond  issued  in  May  1953  and  subject  to 
first  call  in  June  1978,  is  today  worth 
$890.63.  a  loss  of  $109.37.  A  3-percent 
bond,  Lssued  in  February  1955.  due  in 
February  1995.  is  now  priced  at  $855.75, 
a  loss  of  $144.25.  The  2%-percent  6-year 
bond  issued  last  June  is  now  worth 
$926.88,  a  decline  in  value  of  $73.12  in 
less  than  8  months. 

This  trend  in  capital  values  is,  of 
course,  not  limited  to  the  most  recent  pe- 
riod.   A  2 '/2-percent  7-year  bond  Issued 


In  February  1954,  sold  at  a  low  of  $936.25. 
on  July  22,  1957.  The  3y4-percent  bond 
mentioned  above  sold  at  $923.75  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1957,  while  the  3-percent  40- 
year  bond  was  worth  only  $868.75  on  June 
21, 1957. 

These  wide  fluctuations  were  not  sup- 
posed to  happen  under  the  theory  of  the 
proponents  of  present  debt  management 
policies.  It  was  asserted  that  investors 
would  be  reluctant  to  take  capital  losses 
in  Government  securities  that  were  down 
in  price;  and  this  resistance  to  selling 
would  minimize  the  downward  trend. 
But  the  facts  have  not  supported  this 
theory.  Both  the  commercial  banks  and 
savings  institutions  reduced  their  hold- 
ings of  Government  debt  on  a  substan- 
tial scale  during  1955-57,  because  prof- 
itable alternative  investment  opportuni- 
ties abounded.  Insurance  companies  in 
this  period  reduced  their  Government 
holdings  almost  $2.5  billion,  and  the  com- 
mercial banks  $3  billion,  despite  wide- 
spread capital  losses. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  these 
excessive  fluctuations  have  helped  to 
scare  investors  away  from  Government 
securities  in  recent  years.  During  the 
period  prior  to  the  accord,  when  Gov- 
ernment securities  were  supported,  fluc- 
tuations were  minimal,  and  enough  in- 
vestors preferred  Government  securities 
to  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages,  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  and  common  stocks.  The 
national  debt  was  manageable.  But 
since  1951,  fixed-income  investors  have 
seemed  to  prefer  other  securities.  Mu- 
nicipals, though  they  fiuctuate.  are 
tax-exempt.  Corporate  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, though  they  fiuctuate  too,  yield  a 
higher  interest  rate. 

CAN     HIOHES    INTCXIST    SATKS     MAKI    DEBT 
MANAGEMENT   SASIEKT 

If  the  fiuctuations  in  the  price  of  Gov- 
ernments have  tended  to  turn  investors 
away  from  them,  why  not  make  Govern- 
ments more  attractive  by  hikinp;  the  In- 
terest rate?  Unfortunately,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  this  is  to  chase  its  own 
nose.  The  Government,  of  course,  can 
set  higher  interest  rates  on  its  own  issues, 
both  directly  and  by  control  of  interest 
rates  through  general  monetary  policy. 
But  these  tend  to  be  immediately  re- 
flected in  higher  interest  rates  on  cor- 
porate bonds  and  mortgages.  So  in- 
vestors' resistance  to  Governments  re- 
mains uncured. 

Indeed,  a  policy  of  successive  hikes  in 
interest  rates  on  Government  securities 
is  likely  not  merely  to  leave  Governments 
in  the  same  relatively  unattractive  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  corporate  bonds 
and  mortgages.  Because  of  investors' 
sensitivity,  it  may  actually  heighten  the 
disfavor  accorded  Government  securi- 
ties. This  is  so  because  investors  know 
the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  write  its 
own  ticket  on  Interest  rates,  something 
other  borrowers  cannot  do.  If  the 
Treasury,  therefore,  seems  to  be  em- 
barked upon  a  course  of  steadily  increas- 
ing the  interest  rate  on  Government 
bonds,  investors  decide  to  forego  a  cur- 
rent issue  and  to  wait  for  something 
better.  After  the  announcement  of  the 
disappointing  refunding  operation  last 
month,  a  bond  house  which  specializes  in 


the  handling  of  Government  securities 
commented : 

Actually,  the  Treasury  was  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  name  rates  no  higher  than  3*4  percent 
and  4  percent  •  •  •  the  market's  action  |ln 
selling  outstanding  maturities  after  the  Jan- 
uary financing)  told  the  Treasury  rather 
pointedly  that  if  it  offered  a  5-  to  12-year 
bond — It  would  have  to  pay  through  the 
nose,  a  414 -percent  coupon  would  have  been 
required  without  real  assurance  that  any 
worthwhile  amount  of  bonds  would  be  taken 
on  those  terms.  (Market  leUer  of  Aubrey  O. 
Lanston  &  Co..  Inc..  Feb.  2.  1959.) 

Interest  rates  for  Government  securi- 
ties are  now  bumping  the  40-year-old 
4 '74  percent  statutory  ceiling  on  over-5- 
year  Government  Issues.  President 
Ei.<;enhower.  at  a  recent  press  conference, 
said  that  he  would  ask  Congress  to  raise 
the  4>4  percent  interest  celling  if  it  be- 
came necessary.  But  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear  that  Congress  should 
consider  the  entire  debt-management 
problem,  of  which  the  interest-rate  ceil- 
ing is  merely  a  part. 

OEBT-MANACEMENT   POUCIXa    NOT   WOMCINO 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  clear  that 
our  debt-management  policies  are  not 
working.  Instead  of  reducing  the  in- 
terest cost  of  the  national  debt,  we  have 
almost  doubled  it  in  recent  years.  In- 
stead of  lengthening  the  average  ma- 
turity of  the  debt,  we  have  shortened 
it.  Instead  of  achieving  a  well-spaced 
regularity  of  chosen  types  of  financing, 
we  are  in  the  market  at  frequent,  irregu- 
lar, and  unexpected  intervals.  Instead 
of  refinancing  the  debt  increa.sinRly 
with  nonbanking.  long-term  savers  as  re- 
covery proceeds,  we  continue  to  reissue 
bills  to  the  commercial  banks. 

Then,  complaining  of  the  "inflationary 
tinder"  lying  around,  the  administration 
raises  the  rediscount  rate,  which  not 
only  impedes  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion, but  aggravates  the  debt-manage- 
ment problem  itself. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  best  thought 
be  given  to  debt  management.  The  ad- 
ministration should  be  doing  it.  But 
Congress,  as  the  guardian  of  the  cur- 
rency, should  do  its  share.  Fortunately, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  Just 
embarked  on  a  year-long  study  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability.  As  we  have 
seen,  every  economic  objective  of  the 
Federal  Government — maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power — is  deeply  affected  by  debt  man- 
agement. The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee study  can  perform  a  great  public 
service  by  focusing  attention  on  some 
basic  questions: 

SOME    QX7ESTIONS   THAT    NEED    A8XINO 

First.  Are  our  financial  institutions — 
savings  banks,  pension  funds,  insurance 
companies,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions— so  constituted  as  to  provide  the 
best  possible  market  for  Government 
securities? 

Second.  To  what  extent  do  fears  of 
Inflation  hurt  the  Federal  securities  mar- 
ket, and  how  can  we  set  these  fears  to 
rest  if  they  exist? 

Third.  How  do  Federal  tax  policies 
affect  debt  management? 

Fourth.  What  can  Congress  do.  by  fis- 
cal policy,  to  set  up  an  orderly  system 
of  debt  retirement?    While  we  have  seen 


that  the  Treasury  would  have  its  debt 
problems  even  had  there  been  no  deficits 
in  recent  years,  we  surely  need  a  long- 
term  program  of  debt  retirement.  On 
this  que.stion.  the  recent  fioor  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  WrightI 
has  offered  some  provocative  guidelines. 
Fifth.  Has  the  1951  accord  been  harm- 
fully misapplied?  It  was  conceived  in  a 
period  of  full  employment  and  demand 
inflation.  Its  sponsors  sincerely  believed 
that  uncritical  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment bond  market  at  par  would  create 
reserves  that  could  add  to  infiation.  Al- 
though this  is  quite  true,  the  accord 
could  still  be  Inapplicable  to  the  situa- 
tion today,  when  oper  market  purchases 
of  the  debt  by  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  easing  credit 
conditions  and  helping  in  debt  manage- 
ment. 

We  should  not  return  to  a  rigid  system 
of  supporting  U.S.  securities  at  par.  But 
what  is  wrong  with  redefining  the  accord 
so  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be 
encouraged  to  support  governments  as 
much  as  it  could  without  creating  infia- 
tionary  credit  conditions? 

In  other  words,  when  monetaiy  ease  is 
Indicated,  let  the  Federal  Reserve  sup- 
port the  market  for  governments;  and 
before  ceasing  its  support,  let  it  first  ex- 
haust such  other  anti-inflation  monetary 
weapons  as  raising  reserve  requirements. 
Would  not  such  a  redefined  accord,  with 
its  promise  of  some  stability  of  capital 
values  for  Government  securities,  tend 
to  give  them  that  little  bit  of  extra  at- 
tractivene.'=s  needed  to  interest  investors? 
Above  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  objective 
must  be  to  restore  the  confidence  of  our 
investors  in  Government  securities.  We 
believe  in  the  future  of  our  country.  It 
should  be  within  our  abilities  to  encour- 
age our  citizens  to  invest  in  that  future. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympa- 
thy for_the  remarks  the  gentleman  has 
made  and  I  would  like  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  the  plight  of  the  present  and 
preceding  administrations.  We  had  an 
economic  stabilization  program  that  was 
put  together  during  the  war  years,  which 
was  largely  dismantled  following  the 
war,  and  monetary  policy  was  the  only 
power  left  to  the  administration  in  its 
effort  to  in  some  way  or  otiier  keep  the 
economy  In  balance  and  defeat  inflation. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest that  in  the  study,  which  I  am  suae 
he  will  be  instrumental  in  making,  they 
will  reexamine  other  alternatives.  It 
strikes  me  that  we  should  ask  the  Treas- 
ury to  reconsider  the  level  of  the  interest 
rate  at  which  it  operates  and  ask  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  reconsider,  as  I  think 
we  should,  the  role  which  it  will  play  in 
making  for  an  orderly  market  for  Fed- 
eral securities.  We  should  then  also 
consider,  and  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
mans  reaction  to  these  suggestions,  what 
powers  we  will  give  the  Treasury  and, 
more  particularly,  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  compensate  for  the  restriction  on  the 
power  of  debt  management.  I  have  in 
mind  not  only  raising  the  reserve  re- 


quirements, as  has  been  suggested,  but 
giving  the  Federal  Reserve  power  and 
asking  that  they  use  that  power  for  se- 
lective use  of  credit.    It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  high  interest  rate  discourages  in- 
vestment in  industry  and  encourages  the 
consumer  use  of  credit  and  frankly  feeds 
infiation  without  increasing  our  produc- 
tivity.   Therefore,  I  would  like  to  raise 
the  question  whether  this  study  should 
not  also  reexamine  these  two  points  and 
ixissiblv  reexamine  whether  we  might  not 
maintain,  even  in  peacetime,  some  kind 
of  standby  wage  and  price  controls  to 
permit  publicity  to  be  applied  to  them. 
Mr.  REUSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  his  thoughtful  con- 
tribution, and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
him  that  we  have  been  putting  an  im- 
fair   load   on   monetary   policy   in   this 
country.    We  have  been  sending  a  boy 
to  do  a  man's  work,  and  the  job  has 
proved  too  great  for  it.    And,  the  inci- 
dental by-products,  the  harmful  effects 
on   small   business,   on   the  farmer,   on 
State  and  local  governments,  have  been 
very    pronounced.      I    would    certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  study  should  look 
into  such  adjuncts  to  monetary  policy  as 
control  over  consumer  credit.    I  should 
think,  too.  that  we  ought  to  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  whether  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's powers  should  not  be  extended 
over  the  so-called  financial  intermedi- 
aries.   It  is  one  of  the  Ironies  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  actually  controls,  by  its 
monetaiy  mechanism.  Just  a  small  part 
of  the  credit-creating  meclianism  of  our 
society.    I  think,  too,  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  credit-creating  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  the 
Federal    Housing    Administration,    the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  many  oth- 
er credit-creating  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.   And  finally,  there  cer- 
tainly needs  to  be  a  hard  look  taken  at 
the    question    of    administered    prices, 
sometimes    associated    with    wage    in- 
creases, which  in  certain  pace-setting  in- 
dustries, such  as  steel  and  automobiles, 
have  done  things  to  our  price  system 
which  old  Adam  Smith  never  envisioned. 
And.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  have  Just  in  the 
last  few  weeks  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  us  have  been  reaching  for 
a  long  time :  that  what  we  are  faced  with 
was  not  the  classic  demand  inflation  of 
too  many  dollars  chasing  too  few  goods, 
but  was  another  sort  of  an  animal,  and 
that  the  sooner  we  focus  an  informed 
critical  public  opinion  on  these  matters, 
the  better. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Did  I 
understand  Jiis  inquiry  would  also  ex- 
tend to  a  redeflnition  of  the  accord, 
perhaps  as  a  matter  of  law?  I  have  in 
mind  the  testimony  I  have  taken  just  in- 
formally from  bankers  in  my  own  dis- 
trict that  the  upsetting  of  the  bond 
market  a  few  years^ago,  or  the  action  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve,  in 
looking  the  other  way  because  of  the 
rapid  change  in  interest  rate,  has  pro- 
foundly shaken  the  country,  and  that 
a  searching  review  would  reduce  the 
accord  to  a  resolution  which  the  Con- 
gress might  approve  in  broad  principle. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  I  certainly  think  If 
the  Treasury  bond  market  has  halitosis, 
that  we  ought  to  discover  the  cause  of  it, 
and  I  hope  we  do  it.  And,  as  I  say,  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  his  contribution  and  sug- 
gestions for  this  study.  I  think  they  are 
good.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  an 
overtone  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  saying,  and  I  will  put  it  in  my 
own  words,  which  he  perhaps  would  not 
care  for  as  much.  It  seems  very  im- 
portant that  we  review  and  learn  by  ex- 
perience why  the  Federal  Reserve  accord 
of  1951  came  about. 

Mr.  REUSS.  As  I  said,  if  I  may  inter- 
rupt the  gentleman,  the  motivation  for 
the  1951  accord  was  laudable.  While  I 
was  not  around  here  then,  from  where  I 
sat  I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing.  I 
thought  that  the  imreasoning  policy  of 
supporting  the  bond  market  at  par  was 
cariTing  things  too  far.  However,  what 
I  have  been  suggesting  is  that  maybe  we 
have  gone  too  far  in  the  other  extreme, 
and  that  somehow  or  other  we  have  to 
add  a  little  sweeetener  to  the  Federal 
bond  market.  I  have  been  suggesting 
that  maybe  that  sweetener  is  not  to  jack 
up  the  interest  rates  even  more — they  are 
too  high  now;  maybe  the  solution  is  not 
to  make  them  tax  exempt— we  have 
enough  problems  with  tax  exemptions 
now;  but  to  see  whether  a  little  genial 
support  at  times,  when  it  is  consistent 
with  sound  monetary,  credit,  and  fiscal 
policies,  would  not  be  Just  the  sweetener 
needed.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman, 
while  we  are  not  coming  to  conclusions 
today,  would  not  disagree  with  the  need 
for  such  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  I  agree. 
I  like  the  way  the  gentleman  now  puts 
it.  But  the  part  that  I  am  driving  at  is 
this.  When  people,  like  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Texas,  come  up  and  compare,  as 
the  gentleman  himself  did  in  his  prelim- 
inary i-emarks.  the  interest  rates  that  we 
were  paying  during  this  period  when  we 
had  these  rigid  supports  at  par,  with  the 
situation  when  we  shifted  over  into  the 
1951  accord,  completely  ignoring  the  eco- 
nomic damage  that  the  previous  system 
was  doing,  that  brought  about  this  1951 

accord 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
gentleman,  we  do  not  completely  ignore 
it.  I  have  said  three  or  four  times  that 
it  served  a  useful  purpose  then.  The 
question  is  whether  we  need  pay  this 
price  now  for  adherence  to  what  may 
be  an  outworn  dogma. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  are  agreed  on  that,  I  will  say. 
But  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  this.  But  this  loose  talk  continues — 
I  regard  it  as  loose  talk — of  comparing 
the  interest  charges  and  payments  of 
the  era  when  \.e  were  supporting  the 
bond  market  at  par.  and  we  did  have  a 
low  interest  rate,  with  the  higher  interest 
rate  we  have  today,  and  throwing  in 
these  other  factors  which  the  gentleman 
does  ttirow  in.  but  which  too  often  in 
the  speeches  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
and  around  the  country  are  ignored — 
t^at  is  all  I  am  dwelUng  on  right  new.    I 
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do  commend  the  gentleman  for  ap- 
proaching the  subject  in  this  fashion, 
and  the  only  reason  I  am  emphasizing 
the  need  for  the  study,  why  we  did  go  to 
the  1951  accord,  is  to  discount  that  kind 
of  what  I  regard  as  loose  talk. 

I  do  myself  think  that  we  should  be 
reviewing  this  1951  accord  to  see  whether 
In  it  we  might  find  some  area  for 
alleviating  the  problem. 

The  se<:ond  point  I  should  like  to  make 
Is  to  reemphasize  what  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning. I  think  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  adhere  to  these  basic  rules  of 
how  we  should  handle  our  Federal  debt. 
The  trouble  is  not  that  they  do  not  want 
to  do  it.  The  trouble  is  that  we  are 
facing  up  more  to  economic  reality.  One 
good  thing  about  the  1951  accord  is  that 
at  least  we  are  getting  some  economic 
factors  out  into  the  open,  so  that  we 
may  see  that  there  is  something  wrong 
here  which  will  lead  us  possibly  to  studies 
such  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  and  to 
the  real  solutions  that  underlie  our  eco- 
nomic structure,  where  I  tliink  the  real 
solutions  do  lie,  because  the  real  solu- 
tions are  not  in  monetary  policy.  Mone- 
tary policy  can  only  assist,  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am 
sometimes  fond  of  quoting  a  stanza  from 
a  poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  which 
goes: 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncoutli: 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward. 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  now  trying  to 
get  abreast  of  truth. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  very  important 
subject  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  or 
two  questions.  The  first  one  is  this. 
Suppose  we  took  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion and  the  Federal  Reserve  once 
again  started,  sporadically  at  least,  sup- 
porting the  price  of  Government  bonds. 
Presumably  the  price  of  those  bonds 
generally  would  go  up.  What  effect 
would  this  have  on  the  economy? 

I  recognize  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  present  state  of  mind  of  the  bankers. 
Probably  it  would  reduce  the  intake  of 
aspirin  and  Alka  Seltzer,  and  such 
things  as  that  which  has  resulted  from 
the  price  of  these  bonds  going  down. 
But  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the 
economy  ? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man first  that  I  have  not  proposed  this 
as  a  settled  conclusion.  I  propose  it 
as  something  which  I  hope  will  be  the 
subject  of  thoughtful  inquirj. 

Mr.  RPIODES  of  Arizona.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Further,  I  am  delighted 
when   measures   I   suggest   offer   peace 


and  calm  to  the  bankers.  But  that  was 
not  its  primary  purpose.  I  was  think- 
mg  of  the  larger  economic  question. 

The  question  is.  What  would  a  pro- 
gram of  moderate  support  for  the  Gov- 
ernment security  market  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  do,  not  going  back  to  the  pre- 
1951  levels,  but  supporting  when  you 
can?  I  think  immediately  that  would 
be  very  constructive,  if  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  me  on  the  basic  economic 
position  of  this  countrj',  which  he  prob- 
ably does  not.  I  think  that  at  a  time 
of  5  million  unemployed  and  one-quarter 
of  our  resources  unused  we  should  relax 
our  present  tight  money  policy.  A  very 
expeditious  way  of  relaxing  it  would  be 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  once  more  to 
resume  the  purchase  of  Government  ob- 
ligations, including  long-term  obliga- 
tions. This  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
supplying  needed  credit,  and  it  would 
also  vastly  facilitate  the  problem  of  debt 
management. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Reuss 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  shall  proceed  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

It  would,  as  I  said,  also  facilitate  the 
Treasury's  job  of  debt  management.  We 
would  get  toward  an  inflationary  posi- 
tion when  and  only  when  a  large  number 
of  the  unemployed  would  be  put  back  to 
work  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  un- 
employed resources  had  its  wheels  turn- 
ing once  again.  When  that  happened, 
or  began  to  get  close  to  happening.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Federal  Reserve 
tighten  the  reserve  requirement,  and 
thus  make  general  credit  more  difiQcult 
to  obtain,  and  finally  cease  or  ease  up 
its  program  of  bond  support,  at  such  a 
time,  but  not  before  such  a  time,  as  there 
was  no  slack  left  in  the  economy.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  me  almost  per- 
verse for  the  Tresisurj-  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  add  to  the  lack  of  recovei-y  in 
the  country,  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
cession, though  I  grant  them  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  and  by  so  doing  enor- 
mously to  complicate  their  own  debt 
management  problem.  The  things  m- 
teract  on  each  other  and  produce  a  situ- 
ation where  we  have  to  go  to  the  money 
market  time  and  again,  each  time  at  a 
higher  interest  rate,  and  each  time  with 
more  delicate  results  as  far  as  the  float- 
ing debt  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  When  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  5  million  un- 
employed, that  is  where  he  left  me,  be- 
cause I  do  not  see  what  the  price  of 
bonds  has  to  do  with  the  5  million  un- 
employed unless  the  gentleman  follows 
the  thesis,  as  he  apparently  does,  that 
we  should  always  be  in  a  position  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  price  of  bonds,  if  I 
may  answer  that  question  at  this  point, 
has  to  do  with  the  5  million  unemployed 
in  just  this  way:  One  of  the  incidents 
of  the  Treasury's  present  difficulties  Is 
the  high  interest  rate  of  Government 
bonds  and  the  difficulties  of  marketing 
them.    It  therefore  has  to  go  increas- 


ingly to  the  banks,  something  which  we 
all  admit  is  Just  what  should  not  be 
done,  because,  in  the  administration's 
own  phrase,  all  this  "inflationary  tinder" 
is  lying  aroimd  waiting  for  a  spark  to 
drop  on  it.  So  it  feels  it  necessary  to 
tighten  the  screws  even  more  on  Federal 
Reserve  monetary  policy  in  general,  as 
was  done  Just  a  week  ago  Friday  when 
the  rediscount  rate  was  raised  by  an- 
other half  a  point.  The  only  point  of 
doing  that  is  to  keep  business  from  bor- 
rowmg  and  expanding,  and  as  a  calcu- 
lated risk,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  these  noble  anti-inflationary  acts, 
men  who  otherwise  would  get  Jobs  in  an 
expanding  business  do  not  get  Jobs. 

Let  me  be  clear,  I  am  not  accusing  the 
administration  of  being  mean-spirited 
or  doing  these  things  because  they  do 
not  want  to  help  men  get  jobs.  Of 
course,  they  do.  I  am  saying  that  their 
economics  is  wrong  and  that  they  ought 
to  take  a  new  look  at  it;  and  in  a  con- 
structive spirit,  I  would  like  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  has  gone  clear 
around  Robin  Hood's  barn  and  now  we 
are  finally  getting  down  to  the  point. 
The  reason  the  gentleman  suggests  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  should  support  Gov- 
ernment bonds  is  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  supply  of  Government 
bonds  so  that  it  again  may  issue  more 
money  which,  of  course,  it  can  do,  and 
which  is  inflationary. 

Mr.  REUSS.     No,  no. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  If  I  may 
proceed  just  a  minute,  please.  This  in 
lieu  of  a  frontal  attack  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  for  having  Increased  its  discount 
rates.  In  other  words,  the  thing  which 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  is  to  fol- 
low a  policy  for  which  he  feels  very 
strongly  and  very  sincerely.  This  policy 
would  have  us  in  a  continuing  state  of 
inflation  in  this  country,  on  the  basis 
that  tills  is  prerequisite  to  prosperity. 
Am  I  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  REIUSS.  I  did  not  say  that,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  can  point 
to  anything  that  I  have  said  as  evidence 
of  that.  What  I  have  said  is  that  the 
Government  bond  market  is  in  a  serious 
pickle.  One  of  the  things  which  I  think 
will  help  make  Government  bonds  more 
attractive  to  investors  is  some  modest 
program  of  support.  We  can  have  a 
modest  program  of  support  without  get- 
ting into  any  inflationary  difficulties. 
If  and  when  we  do  get  close  to  getting 
into  inflationary  difficulties,  this  modest 
bond  support  program  should  end.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  program  is  helping  our 
national  debt  to  become  manageable, 
and  has  the  incidental  effect  of  making 
our  economy  work  and  putting  unem- 
ployed men  back  to  work,  and  making 
the  bankers  happy,  does  not  in  my  opin- 
ion constitute  a  reason  for  not  adopting 
it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  75  E>ercent  of  the  gentleman's  talk 
I  was  completely  in  accord  with  him. 
When  he  talked  about  the  principles  of 
debt  management,  he  was  ab.solutely 
correct.  When  he  talked  about  the  de- 
sirability of  debt  management  and  that 
we  should,  if  we  could,  comply  with  these 
things,  he  was  absolutely  correct.  Where 
I  left  the  gentleman  was  when  he  an- 
swered my  question  as  to  what  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  economy.  Right 
there  I  think  we  got  into  the  very  basic 
difference  which  I  suspect  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  me,  probably  for  much  longer 
than  either  of  us  would  care  to  remem- 
ber. The  gentleman  appears  to  be  ad- 
vocating a  policy  which  he  must  agree 
is  inflationary.  I  think  it  could  be  in- 
flationary to  a  dangerous  degree. 

Anyway.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  bringing  this  to  the  floor. 
I  certainly  think  he  is  absolutely  sincere 
and  that  his  reasons  for  speaking  as  he 
does  are,  in  his  opinion  very  good  rea- 
sons. Certainly.  I  have  a  great  amount 
of  respect  for  the  gentleman  and  for  his 
intellectual  attainments. 

Mr.  REUSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion  I  would  just  say  this. 
There  is  obviously  a  difference  between 
the  gentleman's  views  and  my  own 
views,  but  I  do  not  think  or  concede  for 
one  moment  that  the  difference  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  depth  of  sincerity 
of  our  respective  opiX)Sition  to  inflation. 
I  would  not  advocate  one  measure  this 
afternoon  which  I  thought  in  any  way 
would  cause  a  cyclical  rise  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  which  is  inflation,  and  I 
do  not  believe  a  new  look  at  some  of  our 
debt  management  policies  is  necessarily 
instinct  with  the  kind  of  danger  and  the 
amount  of  danger  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  seems  to  think  it  is. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  analyses  of  the 
problem  that  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
economic  dilemma  confronting  this  Na- 
tion today.  I  certainly  recommend  the 
gentleman's  statement  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  to  all  others  to  whom 
it  may  be  made  available. 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


IS  IT  A  QUESTION  OP  TIRED  MILK 
OR  ACTIVE  MONOPOLISTS? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  ISi. 
Speaker.  I  did  not  realize  luitil  I  picked 
up  my  Saturday  Washington  Post  that 
the  dairy  products  of  our  wonderful  Wis- 
consin farms  are  being  advertised  on 
radio  and  television  as  tired  milk.  I 
quote,  in  part,  the  ad  which  has  been 
given  on  our  local  radio  and  television 
stations. 

You.  the  milk  consumer,  should  consider 
how  much  you  have  to  lose  If  present  Dis- 
trict of  C!olumbla  milk  regulations  are  re- 
laxed, thereby  allowing  certain  dairies  to  Im- 
port tired  old  milk  from  Wisconsin  and  other 
areas — even  halfway  across  the  continent.  If 
these  dairies  have  their  way,  the  entire  Wash- 
ington area  can  become  a  dumping  ground 
for  milk  that  has  been  bounced  and  bumped 
a  thousand  miles  or  more,  surplus  milk  of 
minimum  standards.  Why  should  you  be 
asked  to  accept  this  kind  of  tired  old  milk 
Instead  of  the  world's  highest  quality  milk 
that  you  now  buy? 

This  is  but  another  attempt  to  prej- 
udice the  housewife  with  misleadmg 
statements  against  a  high  quality  prod- 
uct. As  everyone  should  know,  with  to- 
day's modern  dairying  techniques  and 
with  rapid  transportation,  it  is  possible 
to  ship  milk  or  any  other  perishable  food 
product  across  the  United  States  with- 
out affecting  its  quality.  All  I  can  sug- 
gest is  that  the  local  milk  monopolists, 
whb  have  been  sponsoring  those  ads,  get 
themselves  some  Geritol  as  this  is  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  iron  in  the  blood. 
Then  they  would  not  have  to  design  spe- 
cial milk  sanitation  rules  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  high-quality  milk 
that  family-type  Midwestern  farmers 
could  deliver  to  the  Nation's  capital  for 
less  money  than  the  local  monopoly 
charges. 

I  am  wondering  how  many  of  the  dairy 
establishments  now  serving  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  market  are  really  family- 
type  farms,  and  how  many  of  these  dairy 
establishments  are  owned  by  bankers, 
businessmen,  and  financiers,  who  hire 
high-salaried  managers  to  operate 
them.  Back  in  Wisconsin,  these  kinds  of 
farms  are  called  "hobby  farms." 

To  quote  an  old  saying,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  farmers — the  farmer  and 
the  agriculturist.  The  farmer  makes  his 
money  on  the  farm  and  spends  it  in  the 
city.  The  agriculturist  makes  his  money 
in  the  city  and  spends  it  on  the  farm. 

I  know  what  the  reaction  of  the  owners 
of  Wisconsin's  Holsteins.  Guernseys,  and 
Jerseys  will  be  when  they  hear  that  their 
top-quality  milk  is  being  called  "tired" 
m  Washington.  These  family-type 
farmers  know  their  grade  A  milk  meets 
the  standards  of  the  U.S.  Milk  Code  and. 
with  today's  modern  traiisportation, 
would  be  anything  but  tired  even  after 
the  thousand -mile  trip  from  Wisconsin 
to  Washington. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would   Uke   to   insert   the   Washington 
Post's  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Moo 
"I  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 
I  never  hope  to  see  one; 
But  I  can  tell  you  anyhow 
I'd  rather  see  than  be  one!" 

— Gelett  Burgess. 

We  have  never  seen  a  purple  cow  either,  but 
after  reading  about  all  the  tender  care  that  is 
given   cows   today  we  can't  help  wondering 


whether  Mr.  Burgess  would  change  his  mind 
if  he  were  still  alive.  As  anyone  who  has 
been  foUowlng  the  current  District  milk  con- 
troversy knows,  cows  not  only  get  washed 
more  often  than  a  baby  nowadays;  they  also 
live  In  Idyllic  fashion. 

No  longer  does  a  cow  spend  her  days 
scrounging  for  grass  in  a  rocky  pasture  and 
her  nights  sleeping  fitfully  in  the  cramped 
stall  of  a  drafty  barn.  Now  there  are  loafing 
sheds  and  milking  parlors  which  by  law  must 
be  spacious,  antiseptlcally  clean,  and  well 
lighted.  There  are  even  automatic  feeders, 
although  we  understand  that  cows  still  must 
chew  their  own  cuds.  The  solicitude  for 
high  bovine  standards  Is  truly  touching,  par- 
ticularly in  the  effort  to  extend  District-type 
regxilations  to  Maryland.  We  wonder,  how- 
ever, what  those  picture-postcard  Wisconsin 
Holsteins  would  say  If  they  knew  that  the 
product  of  their  labors  was  being  called 
"tired  old  milk"  by  the  representatives  of 
their  Maryland  and  Virginia  sisters. 

It  Is  always  reassuring,  of  course,  to  be 
reminded  of  how  much  progress  man  has 
made  In  tils  dealings  with  animals.  In  fact, 
we  don't  think  we  have  been  so  conscious  of 
cows  since  the  good  old  days  a  decade  ago 
when  Congress  was  able  to  find  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  relationship  bet  ween  cows  and  day- 
light saving  time  in  the  District. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  McCoRMACKl,  I  would  like  to 
announce  the  program  for  tomorrow. 
First,  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion that  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting 
to  hear  the  President  of  Ireland  at  12:30 
p.m.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the 
joint  meeting,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCormackI  plans  to 
bring  up  the  bill.  H.R.  1011,  Federal  aid 
to  airports.  Two  hours  of  debate  are 
provided  for  on  that  bill.  If  time  per- 
mits, two  other  bills  will  be  considered. 
There  is  the  bill,  H.R.  5132,  a  bill  relating 
to  the  retention  of  reserve  officers  and 
then  the  bill,  H.R.  2575.  a  bill  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  pan- 
American  games  in  Chicago.  If  these 
two  bills  are  not  reached  on  tomorrow, 
they  will  go  over  until  Friday  of  this 
week,  after  which  the  House  will  consider 
the  bill,  H.R.  3366,  a  bill  relating  to  the 
loan  of  certain  naval  vessels  to  Italy 
and  Turkey. 

House  Joint  Resolution  257,  a  bill  from 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  relating  to  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. 

Of  course  there  is  the  Treasury,  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill  for  1960,  which 
will  be  considered  on  Thursday. 

If  there  are  any  other  bills  to  be  pro- 
gramed this  week,  the  majority  leader 
will  give  ample  notice. 


THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  FKDint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Sphae- 
rotilus"  soimds  like  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ease.   And  that  is  what  it  is— a  disease 
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that  afflicts  rivers  rather  than  humans. 
Like  many  diseases.  It  Is  caused  by  bac- 
teria. One  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
Nation,  the  Columbia,  suffers  from  this 
disease,  and  Its  effects  are  felt  by  many 
of  the  people  who  depend  ui>on  the 
river. 

Sphaerotllus  is  a  slimy,  filamentous 
growth  which  occurs  when  a  certain 
type  of  bacteria  feeds  upon  nutrients 
which  are  plentiful  In  the  wastes  of  some 
Industries,  particularly  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing.  It  grows  as  chains  or 
filaments  of  bacteria  surrounded  by  a 
sheath.  The  filaments  are  encased  in 
gelatinous  capsular  material.  Colonies 
of  the  filaments  develop  into  either  tufts 
or  plumes.  These  may  be  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter  and  several  inches 
long.  They  break  away  from  their 
points  of  growth  at  times,  float  down- 
stream, and  wrap  around  and  adhere 
tenaciously  to  any  small  object  they  may 
encounter. 

To  the  casual  reader  this  may  not 
seem  momentous,  but  to  fishermen  who 
depend  upon  the  Columbia  River  for 
their  livelihood,  Sphaerotllus  has  been 
a  source  of  increasing  economic  loss. 
Large  clumps  of  slime,  floating  freely 
in  the  river,  catch  on  fishermen's  nets, 
clog  and  sink  them,  making  the  nets 
inoperative.  The  fishermen  must  then 
haul  in  the  "goop"-laden  nets,  hang 
them  on  racks,  and  by  repeated  hosing, 
picking  and  drying,  attempt  to  make 
them  usable  again.  A  particularly  in- 
furiating aspect  of  the  slimes  is  their 
rapid  deterioration  effect  on  these  ex- 
tremely expensive  nets. 

Sports  fishermen,  too.  are  affected  by 
Columbia  River  pollution.  Their  lines 
become  covered  with  Sphaerotllus,  mak- 
ing them  almost  impossible  to  reel  in. 
Pishing  lines  become  brittle  and  break 
when  a  salmon  or  a  steelhead  is  hooked. 
In  addition,  the  finish  on  boats  is  eaten 
away,  necessiating  frequent  repainting. 
Sometimes  the  waterlines  in  outboard 
motors  get  plugged  up  from  river  goop 
and  the  motors  are  damaged.  Often 
sportsmen  get  their  hands,  clothes  and 
the  Insides  of  their  boats  covered  with 
the  dirty,  evil-smelling  slime  and  other 
forms  of  pollution  from  the  river. 

A  spokesman  for  one  of  the  industries, 
after  having  heard  vociferous  protests 
from  commercial  and  8p>orts  fishermen 
against  the  slime-causlng  pollution  from 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  made  the  following 
remarks : 

We  have  b«en  Informed  that  some  glU- 
netters  have,  during  limited  periods  and  In 
a  few  locations.  Incurred  Increased  operating 
expenses  as  a  result  of  such  formations.  Like 
other  users  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
the  glllnetters  should  expect  to  experience 
some  Inconvenience  and  expense  In  accomo- 
dating their  use  to  competing  uses. 

This  provides  small  solace  to  the  fisher- 
man who  is  picking  slime  from  his  costly 
nets  for  several  hours  that  could  other- 
wise have  been  used  for  fishing. 

Many  diseases  can  be  cured,  and 
Sphaerotllus  is  one  of  them.  Industries 
which  discharge  the  materials  causing 
the  disease  can  and  should  clean  up  their 
waste  prior  to  ita  entry  into  the  stream. 
Instead  of  urging  people  to  accept  it  as 
Inevitable. 


In  the  final  analysis,  the  inert  accept- 
ance of  this  pollution  will  mean  a  con- 
tinuing increase  in  its  magnitude  and 
the  end  of  the  salmon  Industry,  as  we 
know  it,  with  its  concomitant  losses  to 
fishermen,  packers,  middlemen,  and  re- 
tailers not  to  mention  those  of  us  who 
like  to  eat  this  delicious  fish.  This  has 
already  happened  on  our  east  coast.  We 
should  not  permit  it  to  occur  in  the 
Northwest. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooks 
of  Louisiana),  for  today,  March  16 
through  March  26.  inclusive,  on  account 
of  active  duty.  Air  Porce  Reserves. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailiy,  to  cancel  the  special  order 
he  had  for  today,  and  to  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  JoHMsoN  of  Colorado,  on  Monday 
next,  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  DwYER.  for  10  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Include  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Teague,  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Weis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK)  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CorriN  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan)  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Abbitt  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan)  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  BoYKiN  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
SxTLLiVAN)  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1776.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  28,  1958,  to  provide  for  a  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  March  18, 1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
1958  soil  bank  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  Public  Law  540.  84th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
tran«mlttlng  a  report  that  the  approprlaUon 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Office  of  the  Secretary."  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959,  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  purnuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Sututes.  as  amended 
(31  use.  665);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

728.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  920.  81st  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  DocIls,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  pertain- 
ing to  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  blddsr  covering  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31.  1968. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-685;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  administration 
of  a  contract  between  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
lUlnols  State  Medical  Society.  Monmouth. 
111.,  and  the  IlllnoU  Medical  Service.  Chicago. 
111.,  negotiated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
provided  In  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care 
Act.  approved  June  7,  1956  (37  U.S.C.  401 »: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  the  calendar 
year  1958  with  respect  to  tort  claims  paid 
within  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  by  the  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  ol  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  change  the  designation  of  Child 
Health  Day  from  May  1  to  the  first  Monday 
In  October  of  each  year";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  a« 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Commlslsoner.  Im«. 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4603.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  government  of 
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Guam,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  to  be  sued;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  214).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  KEXLY:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  254.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  parliamentary  conferences 
with  Canada;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
215).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  211.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  5132.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  active 
duty  agreements  for  Reserve  officers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  216).     Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  212.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  257,  a  Joint 
resolution  providing  that  certain  communi- 
cation activities  at  the  IX  Plenary  Assembly 
of  the  International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee to  t>e  held  In  the  United  SUtes  In  1959 
shall  not  be  construed  to  be  prohibited  by  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  or  any  other 
law;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  217). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  213.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  3366.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  loans  of  naval  vessels  to  the 
Governments  of  Italy  and  Turkey,  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  218) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  214.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2575,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  of  the  in  Pan  American  Games 
to  be  held  In  Chicago,  ni.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  219) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hovise  Resolution  215.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HH.  1011,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  In  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  220) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  5737.  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of 
humane  methods  of  trapping  animals  and 
birds  on  lands  and  waterways  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mrs.    CHURCH: 

H  R.  5738.  A  bill  to  authorlz?  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the  Waukegan 
Port  District  the  commitment  of  the  city 
of  Waukegan.  111.,  to  maintain  a  public  wharf 
In  Waukegan  Harbor  on  land  conveyed  to 
the  city  In  1914.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.5739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  water  soluble  com- 
pounds as  cutting  oils;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  5740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  to  transfer  responsibility  for  mak- 
li  g  appraisals  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ninlstratlon  to  the  Federal  land  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R  5741.  A  bill  to  amend  section  377  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
the  automatic  preservation  of  acreage  his- 
tory provision,  with  certain  modifications; 
to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 


H.R.  6742.  A  bill  to  provide  a  revolving 
fund  for  certain  loans  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  Improved  budget  and  ac- 
counting procedures,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Crop  In- 
surance Act  to  permit  Inclusion  of  adminis- 
trative costs  In  Insurance  premiums;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5744.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increased 
program  of  research  In  forestry  and  forest 
products  and  for  other  purpKsses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.R.  5745.  A  bill   to   provide  that  certain 
findings  of  disability  made  for  the  purposes 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  of  M'^y  29. 
1930,  shall  be  binding  upon  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration;   to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5746.  A  bill  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 
HJl.  5747.  A  bill  to  amend  section  152,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
concealment  of  assets  In  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  GRANT: 
H.R.  5748  A  bill  to  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  States  relating  to  the  control,  ap- 
propriation, use.  or  distribution  of  water 
within  their  boundaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affnlrs. 

By  Mr  I.ESINSKI: 
H.R.  5749.  A  bill  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural program  which  Imposes  limitations  on 
agricultural  production  directly  rather  than 
indirectly  through  acreage  controls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended, 
to  provide  annuities  for  additional  personnel 
engaged  In  hazardous  occupations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.R.  5751.  A  bUl  to  smend  sections  4081 
and  4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Include  wholesale  distributors  with- 
in the  definition  of  "producers"  of  gasoline, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

H.R.  5752.  A    bill    to    provide   for    absence 

from  duty  by  civilian  officers  and  employees 

-of  the  Government  on  certain  days,  and  for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  5753.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and   for  related   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.PHILBIN: 
H.R.  5754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  pro- 
vide the  cost  of  land  acquisition  with  respect 
to  flood  prevention  features  of  works  of  Im- 
provement   under   that   act   shall    be    borne 
by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
MR.  5755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to  grant 
certain  Increases  in  compensation  to  em- 
ployees of  the  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  county  committees,  to  bring 
employees  of  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  county  committees  within  the 
purview  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H.R.  5756.  A   bUl    to   provide    for   absence 
from  duty  by  civilian  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  on  certain  days,  and  for 


other  pxirposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  made  and 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  or  securing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  5758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H  R.  5759.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and  for  related   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.R.  5760.  A  bill  to  exempt  allowances  re- 
ceived   by    members    of    State    legislatures 
from  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Commlttse 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  5761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  homesteads  In  Alaska  to  provide  for 
the   donation   of   surplus   agricultural   com- 
modities to  homesteaders  In  Alaska;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  5762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strlp-mlnlng 
operations   in  the  United  States  and   for   a 
report  to   Congress  of   the   results  of  such 
study,  and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H  R.  5763.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  claims  resulting  from  sonic  blasts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
H.R.  5764.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park  at 
Hodgenvllle,     Ky..     to     Abraham     Lincoln's 
Birthplace,  and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  5765.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  guard  strategic  defense  fa- 
cilities  against    Individuals    believed    to    be 
disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, or  other  subversion;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5766.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  oath  of 
office  of  Justices  and  judges  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
on  public  grounds  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr    HOLLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Initiate  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Meramec  River  Basin, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H Jl.  5767.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Karo- 
Una  Kucharska;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.6768.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Schneck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  57e».  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Spero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOTKIN: 
H.R.  6770.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Chas- 
Bln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  5771.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bmmett 
P.  Dyer:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MTTJJKF.N: 
H H.  5772.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Howard  A. 
and  Helen  8.  Tlogaus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  ^ORRISON: 

HJl.  B77»^.  A   bill   for   the   relief    of   Peter 

Kopantca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 

H.R.  6774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  F. 

Ballsh;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PEnrnoNS,  etc. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

110.  By  Mr.  HORAN:  Petitions  of  341  citl- 
eena  of  Lincoln  County,  Waah..   urging  the 


Congress  to  confine  their  expenditures  to 
existing  sources  and  limits  of  revenue  and 
not  to  Increase  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

111.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
clerk,  village  of  Brocton.  NY.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  and  to  the  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  for  an  irreplaceable  loss  In 
the  death  of  Congrescman  Daniel  A.  Reed; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

112.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Red 
Oak  Rurltan  Club,  Alberta,  Va..  requesting 
our  Government  to  reaffirm  the  rights  of  the 
States  regarding  (1)  education  of  our  Na- 
tion's children;  (2)  the  prosecution  of  those 
enemies  who  would  destroy  this  Republic  by 
insidious  peaceful,  or  violent  outward  acts; 
and  (3)  and  specifically  give  clarification  to 
the  10th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

113.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Ed- 
wardsvllle  Amusement  Corp..  Edwardsvllle, 
Pa.,  with  reference  to  expediting  action  in 
the  cases  of  EdwardsvUle  Amusement  Corp. 
v.  Monogram  Distributing  Corp.,  and  £d- 
wardsville  Amusement  Corp.  v.  20th  Century 


Fox  Film  Corp..  pending  in  the  DJS.  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

114.  Also,  petition  of  Clifford  Crall,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  petitioning  consideration  of 
his  resolution  with  reference  to  an  Investi- 
gation to  consider  a  condition  involving  sup- 
pression of  the  freedom  of  the  press;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

115.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Asso- 
ciated Students  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Honolulu,  T.  H..  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  granting 
statehood  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

116  Also,  petition  of  the  clerk,  county  of 
Kauai.  Llhue.  Kauai,  T.H.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  granting  statehood  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

117.  Also,  petition  of  Nicolas  EsUtes  (Ku- 
genlo  C  Nicolas),  Inc.,  Manila,  Philippines, 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolutions 
with  reference  to  war  damages  claims  pay- 
able to  the  Nicolas  Estates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AfTatrs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Presentation  of  Plaqne  Honorinf  Late 
Confressman  William  B.  Oliver,  of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1959 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  Development  Association  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  on  March  6.  1959,  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  a  distinguished  Ala- 
bamian  and  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  late  William 
Bacon  Oliver.  Mr.  Oliver  represented 
the  Sixth  Alabama  District  which  has  as 
its  able  Congressman  today  my  good 
friend,  Armistead  Seloen. 

In  1957  Congressman  Selden  intro- 
duced legislation  providing  that  the  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway  near  Tuscaloosa  be  officially 
named  the  William  Bacon  Oliver  lock 
and  dam  in  honor  of  the  former  Con- 
gressman. This  legislation  was  enacted 
Into  law.  and  a  plaque  inscribed  with  the 
law  was  presented  by  Mr.  Selden  at  the 
river  association  meeting  to  Mrs.  William 
B.  Oliver,  widow  of  the  great  Alabamian. 
She  in  turn  presented  it  to  Col.  R.  W. 
Love.  Mobile  district  engineer  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  EIngineers.  who  indicated  that 
the  plaque  will  be  appropriately  placed  at 
the  site  of  the  William  Bacon  Oliver  lock 
and  dam. 

Because  thtre  are  Members  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  who  knew  and  loved  William 
Bacon  Oliver  and  will  be  Interested  in 
tills  event.  I  am  including  below  Mr. 


Selden's  remarks,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  the  presentation  ceremony: 

Mr.  Selden.  This  evening  we  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  Alabamian  whose 
name  Is  ascribed  to  the  first  modern  naviga- 
tional structure  built  on  the  Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
late  William  Bacon  Oliver,  who  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  represented  our  State's 
Sixth  Congressional  District  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

During  his  dedicated  service  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Congressman  Oliver  made 
many  lasting  contributions  to  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation.  He  was  always  alert  to 
the  needs  of  national  defense,  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  our  youth,  and  to  the  problems 
of  working  men  and  women.  He  was  a  man 
of  keen  intelligence,  an  eminently  qualified 
attorney,  and  a  forceful  and  highly  regarded 
legislator. 

William  B.  Oliver,  or  Buck  Oliver  as  he  was 
affectionately  known  to  his  friends  and  con- 
stituents, was  born  In  1867  near  the  banks  of 
the  Warrior  River  at  Eutaw,  Ala.  He  received 
his  education  at  schools  in  his  hometown,  at 
the  Verner  College  Preparatory  School  in 
Tuscaloosa  and  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

He  received  his  law  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  1889  and  In  that  same 
year,  after  taking  a  special  law  course  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Alabama  bar.  He  began  active  participa- 
tion in  his  chosen  profession  at  the  age  of 
only  22  here  in  Tuscaloosa. 

In  1898  he  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama  and  served 
with  distinction  In  that  position  for  nearly 
10  years.  He  resigned  as  solicitor  to  become 
dean  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

In  1914  Buck  Oliver  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress where  he  served  11  consecutive  terms, 
retiring  voluntarily  in  1937.  When  he  first 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,*  a 
post  he  held  for  6  years.  EKirlng  much  of 
this  period,  the  world  was  at  war  and  the 
work  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  was 
highly  important  to  the  United  States  and 
to  our  allies. 

When  the  68th  Congress  convened  In  1921, 
Mr.  Oliver  was  appointed  to  membership  on 


the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Conunlt- 
tee. He  was  an  outstanding  member  of 
this  committee  for  his  remaining  16  years 
in  Congress  and,  among  other  accomplish- 
ments, played  an  imi>ortant  part  in  institute 
Ing  a  Federal  budgetary  system. 

Although  he  had  planned  to  retire  when  he 
chose  not  to  seek  reelection  In  1937,  he  was 
called  to  serve  his  Government  once  again 
2  years  later — this  time  as  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  State*. 
He  held  this  post  until  1944  when,  at  the 
age  of  77,  he  retired  permanently  from  pub- 
lic affairs.  Four  years  later,  on  May  37,  1948. 
Mr.  Oliver  died  while  on  a  vUlt  to  New  Or- 
leans He  was  burled  in  the  cemetery  in 
Eutaw,  the  town  where  he  was  born  and 
where  he  grew  up. 

The  ideals  of  democracy  and  the  princlplea 
of  the  Democratic  Party  were  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  Mr.  Oliver  throughout  his  life. 
In  the  words  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Inte  Congressman  Sam  Hobbs.  of  AlatMina, 
Mr.  Oliver  "w.as  a  Democrat  without  apology, 
but  too  much  of  a  gentleman  ever  to  give 
offense  to  political  foes  even  in  the  fiercest 
fights.  His  was  a  perfect  voice,  and  his  skiU 
in  using  it  made  his  forensic  abiUty  both 
feared  and  admired." 

And  Indeed  Buck  Oliver  was  recognized  for 
his  great  ability  as  a  speaker  who  never 
wasted  words.  He  was  not  noted  for  giving 
frequent  or  lengthy  talks;  but  when  he  did 
speak,  his  remarks  were  direct  and  to  the 
point,  relevant  to  the  subject  matter,  and  so 
penetrating  that  It  was  obvious  they  were 
backed  up  by  clear  luider standing  and  fore- 
thought. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  blessed  with  the  attributes 
of  high  character,  integrity,  honesty,  and 
faith  In  God,  as  well  as  in  his  fellow  man. 
He  was  a  devout  memt>er  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  which  he  served  as  an  elder  and  as 
the  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Alabama. 

The  high  qualities  Mr.  Oliver  poesessed 
were  clearly  recalled  by  Representative  Clar- 
ence Cannon,  of  Missouri,  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  he  said:  "He  was  a  man  of  lofty  Ideals 
and  strength  of  character,  tactful,  consid- 
erate, and  courteous,  and  generous  In  his 
friendships.  He  measured  up  In  every  re- 
spect to  the  high  standards  of  his  native 
State  which  has  sent  more  than  its  share  of 


able  and  distinguished  stateunen  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  His  State  is  honored 
and  the  annals  and  traditions  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  enriched  by  his  service  here." 
Among  Mr.  Oliver's  many  contributions  to 
our  district  was  his  successful  effort  to  ob- 
Uln  the  Initial  appropriation  to  construct  a 
new  lock  and  dam  on  the  Warrlor-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  at  Tuscaloosa.  This  structure  was 
the  first  link  in  the  modernization  of  the 
great  water  artery  that  connects  north  cen- 
tral Alabama  with  the  port  of  Mobile. 

As  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Oliver,  his  many  friends 
throughout  this  area  held  a  ceremony  upon 
the  completion  of  the  lock  and  dam  in  1940 
and  designated  the  new  structure  as  the 
OUver  lock  and  dam.  Mr.  Oliver  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  plans  to  name  the  new 
facility  for  him  until  he  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  who 
were  In  Washington  at  the  time,  received  an 
Invitation  to  attend  the  dedication  ceremony. 
In  early  1957,  it  was  called  to  my  attention 
that  no  action  had  ever  been  Uken  to  offi- 
cially nam*  the  structure  in  his  honor  and 
that  legally  its  name  was  still  the  Tusca- 
loosa lock  and  dam.  Accordingly,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  was  subsequently  enacted 
Into  law  officially  designating  the  fine  navi- 
gation structure  here  at  Tuscaloosa  as  the 
WUllam  Bacon  OUver  lock  and  dam. 

And  now  I  would  like  for  Mrs.  William 
Bacon  Oliver  to  come  forward  so  that  I  may 
present  to  her  a  plaque  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  public  law  honoring  her  late  husband. 

(Bflrs.  Oliver  comes  forward  to  receive 
plaque.) 

Mrs.  Oliver,  the  designation  of  a  great 
navigation  structure  as  the  William  Bacon 
Oliver  lock  and  dam  is  an  effort  by  those 
who  knew  and  respected  your  late  hvisband 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  his  many 
years  of  distinguished  public  Eervice. 

Mrs.  WnxiAM  B.  OLivia  (accepting  plaque) . 
To  those  who  loved  him  and  have  wished  to 
honor  him.  may  I  say,  thank  you.  Please 
carry  on. 

(Mrs.  Oliver  then  presents  plaque  to  Col- 
onel  Love.) 

CoL.  RoBXBT  W.  Love.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
ceive this  beautiful  plaque  inscribed  with 
the  public  law  naming  the  navigation  lock 
and  dam  here  at  Tuscaloosa  the  William  Ba- 
con Oliver  lock  and  dam  for  public  display 
at  the  structure.  We  have  already  prepared 
a  glass-covered  case  for  it,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  seen  but  will  be  protected  from  the 
weather.  The  case  Is  mounted  on  a  low  post 
on  the  lock  mound  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
leading  down  to  the  esplanade.  In  this  po- 
sition it  will  be  seen  by  everyone  visiting  the 
lock. 

I  will  see  that  the  plaque  is  placed  In  the 
case  immediately  and  that  it  and  the  case 
are  maintained  in  first-class  coiMlltion.  The 
plaque  will  be  a  constant  reminder  to  all  who 
pass  of  the  great  services  rendered  the  State 
of  Alabama  by  her  distinguished  citizen  and 
public    servant.    WUllam    Bacon    Oliver. 


AchieTement  in  Realism  at  St.  Olaf 
Collefe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  COFFIN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1959 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Ford]  and  I  have  recently  returned  from 
St.   Olaf  College  in   Northfield,  Minn., 


where  we  had  the  honor  of  participat- 
ing in  its  political  emphasis  week. 

Because  we  feel  that  what  we  saw 
and  experienced  wotild  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  this  House,  we 
shall  try  to  convey  something  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  their  mock  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. So  closely  did  the  students 
emulate  the  form,  spirit,  and  substance 
of  this  House,  that  we  had  the  uncanny 
feeling  that  Congress  had  moved  west- 
ward and  grown  younger.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  think  it  is  of  some  significance  that 
over  200  students  at  this  fine  liberal  arts 
college  should  enlist  in  and  carry  through 
an  intensive  4  months'  preparation  for 
the  4  sessions  of  the  mock  house  of  rep- 
resentatives which  were  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  March  12. 13.  and  14.  The  stu- 
dents were  not  dra^^i  solely  fronuthe 
political  science  department,  but  includ- 
ed a  balanced  cross  section  of  majors  in 
science,  literature,  and  other  disciplines. 
Their  preparatory  work  included  exhaus- 
tive study  of  such  fields  as  agriculture, 
labor  reform,  foreign  aid.  and  civil 
rights.  Each  participant  represented  a 
particular  State  and  tried  faithfully  to 
reflect  the  probable  points  of  view  of  a 
Representative  from  his  area.  The  house 
parliamentarian  and  speaker  had  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  Can- 
non's Procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  an  extent  not  usually 
approximated  by  anybody  but  a  House 
veteran.  All  of  this  work  was  done 
without  credit  and  after  regular  study 
hours. 

Somehow  the  enthusiasm  was  main- 
tained until  the  climax  of  the  entire  ex- 
ercises which  was  political  emphasis 
week.  The  St.  Olaf  gymnasium  was 
transformed  into  a  smaller  but  realistic 
house  of  representatives,  complete  even 
to  the  mace  at  the  speakers  side.  The 
three  work  sessions  of  the  mock  house 
then  began  to  grind  out  the  grist  of  the 
several  committees.  The  legislative 
agenda  from  any  point  of  view  was  an 
overpowering  one  including  civil  rights, 
farm  policy.  Federal  aid  to  education, 
foreign  aid,  labor  reform.  Supreme  Court 
limitations,  and  abolishment  of  right-to- 
work  laws. 

The  debate  proceeded  hot  and  heavy 
with  tempers  occasionally  running  high 
and  with  floor  leaders  and  whips  con- 
stantly directing  their  parties  as  groups 
from  particular  areas  held  frantic  cau- 
cuses to  determine  their  position  as  the 
issues  changed.  The  speeches  for  and 
against  each  measure  showed  a  depth  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  about 
those  issues  which  demand  the  utmost 
of  us  in  this  Chamber.  Even  the  students 
who  were  not  speaking  sat  at  their  seats 
in  rapt  attention  for  3  to  4  hours — the 
average  length  of  each  session.  The 
ability  of  these  students  to  sustain  both 
their  attention  and  their  enthusiasm  for 
such  an  extended  period  of  time  im- 
pressed us  and  gave  us  no  little  inspira- 
tion. If  American  college  students  en- 
joy stimulating  leadership  of  this  kind  in 
exercises  in  citizenship,  we  need  have  no 
final  doubts  about  our  futuie. 

We  understand  that  the  gentle  but 
persistent  guidance  of  Dr.  James  R. 
Klonoski  of  the  political  science  faculty 
of  St.  Olaf  has  been  in  large  degree  re- 


sponsible for  perhapa  the  most  remark- 
able shadow  congress  which  has  been 
held.  The  student  chairmsui,  David 
Brye,  and  his  excellent  steering  commit- 
tee followed  through  with  the  arrange- 
ments in  a  manner  to  be  envied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  began  as  an  effort 
in  education  proved  to  be  an  achievement 
in  realism. 


Veterans'    Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EIEPBBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1959 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  desire  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  serious 
situation  in  my  State  of  West  Virginia 
where  mounting  unemployment  rolls 
threaten  the  vested  interests  ex-service- 
men have  in  their  homes  purchased 
through  Veterans'  Administration  loans. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Olin  Teague.  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  ask  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  a  special  survey  of  the  situation 
as  it  affects  veterans'  loans  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  what  is  being  done  to  fore- 
stall foreclosures. 

I  want  most  of  all  to  commend  Chair- 
man Teague's  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  officials  to 
protect  the  interests  of  these  veterans 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  find 
themselves  unable  to  meet  their  monthly 
payments.  The  information  contained 
in  Mr.  Teactte's  letter  that  no  fore- 
closures on  these  properties  will  be  per- 
mitted is  reassuring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  best  this  is  only  a 
temporary  arrangement.  Should  the 
chronic  unemployment  situation  that 
exists  in  my  State  continue,  or  possibly 
worsen,  there  will  come  a  time  when  ac- 
tion will  be  necessary  and  these  unfortu- 
nate men  will  stand  to  lose  the  major 
portion  of  their  investment  in  their 
homes. 

I  am  offering  Mr.  Teague's  letter  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  beactise  what  is 
happening  in  West  Virginia  is  also  hap- 
pening in  other  States,  and  it  behooves 
the  Congress  to  take  immediate  action 
to  provide,  through  public  works  and 
other  governmental  activities,  jobs  that 
will  enable  these  veterans  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

Mr.  Teague's  letter  follows : 
U.S.    House    of    representativis. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaiks, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  5, 19S9. 
Hon.  Cleveland  M.  Bailet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  committee's  Investi- 
gation of  the  unemployment  condition  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  Its  effect  on 
veterans'  loans  shows  that  even  under  ad- 
verse condiUons  the  veterana  In  your  SUte 
have  prevented  foreclosures  on  their  homee. 
The  number  of  current  defaults  are  less  than 
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1  percent  of  the  total  loans  outstanding  In 
both  the  direct  and  guaranteed  progrjuns. 
Although  one  city  In  Weat  Virginia — Charles- 
ton— has  been  listed,  along  with  11  other 
cities  In  the  United  States,  as  having  a  high 
unemployment  situation,  some  of  this  unem- 
plo3rment  being  chronic,  the  overiUl  picture 
of  the  veterans'  lo«m  program  in  West  Vir- 
ginia seems  stable. 

I  am  attaching  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
status  of  the  veterans'  loan  program  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  You  will  note  that 
the  number  of  foreclosures,  both  on  direct 
and  guaranteed  loans,  has  steadily  decreased 
over  the  past  3  years.  This  breakdown  also 
shows  that  on  the  foreclosures  which  have 
been  made  the  amount  of  deficiency  claims 
against  the  veterans  has  fluctuated.  This  Is 
explained  that  the  amount  of  the  claims  vary 
in  direct  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 
property  when  It  Is  taken  over  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  committee  discussed  this  matter  with 
ofDcials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
found  that  the  central  office  officials  here  in 
Washington  are  very  sensitive  to  the  unem- 
plojrment  conditions  that  exist  today  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  They  have  issued  In- 
structions to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office  in  Huntington  that  no  fore- 
closure proceedings  will  be  taken  on  direct 
loans  without  prior  submission  to  central  of- 
fice. The  regional  office  has  been  further  In- 
structed to  use  all  types  of  servicing  on  the 
guaranteed  loans  in  an  effort  to  prevent  fore- 
closures. As  a  servicing  technique,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  trying  to  persuade 
lenders  to  accept  smaller  monthly  payments 
or  waive  payments  on  the  principle,  accept- 
ing interest  payments  only,  until  the  veterans 
can  once  again  resume  their  regular  pay- 
ments. I  have  also  been  informed  that  no 
attempts  will  be  made  to  require  the  veter- 
ans to  catch  up  on  their  waived  payments, 
because  this  would  add  a  burden  on  the  vet- 
erans when  they  again  become  employed. 

The  officials  in  the  Huntington  regional 
office  advise  that  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion Is  very  serious  and  that  indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  It  may  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better.  They  also  feel  that  with  proper 
servicing  they  can  keep  the  foreclosures  on 
veterans'  homes  at  a  minimum.  The  officials 
also  state  that  so  far  they  have  had  very 
close  cooperation  with  the  lenders  who  hold 
veterans'  loans.  They  are  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  under  the  present  conditions  in  the 
State  it  la  to  the  best  Interest  of  both  the 
Government  and  the  veterans  to  postpone 
Xorecloaures  of  any  kind. 

The  following  breakdown  will  give  you  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  recent  guaranteed  and 
direct  loan  activity  in  the  State  of  West 
Virgin**: 


County 

Guaranteed 

loans. 

July  1  to 

Dec.  1.  1068 

Direct 

loans, 

Apr   1  to 

Dec.  1.  1958 

Veteran 
popu- 
lation 

M  Conicresslijnal 
DLstrlct: 
Braxton    ...•••.••. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
2 
0 
3 
6 
1 
12 
2 
4 
0 
3 
1 

1,530 

Cnlboun..^ .... 

Clay           

1,070 

i,.-«o 

Dodtirldre .. 

two 

Fayette ..... 

10,110 

Ollmer      ..... 

910 

Harrison..... . 

0,9.V) 

I^wis 

N  Icholas ...••.... 

1.980 
3,100 

Ritchie      - 

1,380 

Upshur ......... 

1,950 

Wirt 

430 

1 

36 

34.710 

Other  counties: 
Barbour ....... 

0 
0 

1 

18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

6 

16 

fie 

3 

7 
i 
0 

i 

2,060 

Berkeley... ....... . 

2,980 

4.S60 

Cabell    

14,370 

Grant      

710 

Greenbrier . ........ 

6,160 

Ham  (tsbire.. ....... 

1,210 

Hardy . 

010 

Jackson 

2,100 

County 

Guaranteed 

loans, 

July  1  to 

Deo.  1,  1068 

DlfM^ 

loans, 

Apr.  1  to 

Deo.  1.  1068 

Veteran 
popu- 
lation 

Settenon ... ... 

0 
M 

4 

32 
3 

10 
7 

14 
2 

18 
1 
6 
8 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
A 

3U 
3 
3 
3 
8 
2 
1 

30 
R 
2 

87 
1 

12 
4 
8 

2,000 

Kanawha ..... 

28.760 

Lincoln ........ 

2.240 

Logan.............. 

8,060 

Marlon . ... 

9.670 

Mason.   ... 

illO 

McDowell 

11,  7.W 

Moroer .......... 

8,870 

Mineral    .......... 

2,980 

\IlnKO       .... 

6, 24<t 

Mononftnlls 

Monroe       ..... 

8,010 
l.tHM 

Morgan...... 

1.070 

Pemlleton . 

810 

I'leus:int.s........... 

850 

Pocjihonlas-  - 

1.(k«) 

Preston 

.1,.S40 

2.190 

KalclKb  

11.410 

Kan'lolph..... 

3,610 

Roane      

1.630 

Summers........... 

2.  MM 

Tavlor .. ... 

3,150 

Tucker  ............ 

om 

Tyler 

1,250 

Wayne  

4,150 

Webster 

1,840 

Wotzol      

2.460 

Wood       

9.  HIO 

Wvonitng.. ........ 

4.210 

Brooke 

4.480 

Haiic<x'k.. ......... 

MiU-shall  

4,620 
5.890 

Ohio  

h 

0,500 

StaU"  total  '                 89  1                445 

Veterans  on  waiting  list  for  dlnot  loans  as  of 
Dec   1,  1968 .- ..... 

243.000 
1,191 

Prom  the  foregoing  you  will  note  that  there 
has  been  very  little  activity  recently  In  the 
guaranteed  loan  program.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  direct  loan  program,  very  few  vet- 
erans would  have  been  able  to  obtain  loans 
during  1958.  Your  attention  is  invited  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  entire  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia only  80  loans  were  made  by  lenders  as 
compared  to  446  loans  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  under  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
Investigation  of  this  situation,  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  Is  fortunate  In  having  Its  vet- 
erans cooperate  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, thus  preventing  foreclosures  and 
loss  of  veterans'  homes.  I  am  confident  that 
this  record  will  set  an  example  for  other 
States  that  have  a  high  unemployment  sit- 
uation. 

In  the  President's  Economic  Report  to  Con- 
gress he  stressed  the  need  for  some  type  of 
legislation  to  aid  distressed  areas  and  ad- 
vised that  he  planned  on  submitting  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  at  an  early 
date. 

I  am  sure  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you  in  evaluating  any  legislation 
that  Is  submitted  to  assist  distressed  areas. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olu*  B.  Teacttc, 

Chairman. 


H.R.  10 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSICA  McC.  WEIS 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1959 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  prior  to  yesterday's  vote 
on  H.R.  10,  I  expressed  my  support  for 
legislatl(Hi  of  this  kind  which  would  pro- 
vide a  tax  incentive  to  encourage  and 


promote  long-range  private  planning  for 
old  age. 

This  principle  has  for  some  time  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  In  tlie  case 
of  employer  contributions  to  pension 
programs.  Under  our  present  tax  laws, 
an  employee  covered  by  an  approved 
pension  plan  pays  no  current  income  tax 
on  his  company's  contribution  to  his  re- 
tirement fund,  and  neither  does  the  com- 
pany, which  deducts  its  pension  costs  as 
business  expenses. 

H.R.  10  simply  seeks  to  extend  this 
principle  to  the  self-employed  who  wish 
to  make  financial  provision  for  retire- 
ment, by  providing  them  with  tax  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  that  already 
enjoyed  by  individuals  employed  by 
others. 

I  supported  H.R.  10  because  of  a  con- 
viction that  it  Is  highly  desirable  to 
encourage  thrift,  saving,  and  long-term 
private  planning  for  the  later,  less  pro- 
ductive years  of  life.  Such  planning 
over  a  long  period  reduces  dependence 
upon  the  Federal  Government  in  old  age 
and  furthermore — and  just  as  impor- 
tant— it  stimulates  a  sense  of  pride  of 
accompli.shment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  others  in  their 
golden  years. 

But  though  I  supported  this  measure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  object  strenuously 
to  the  method  by  which  it  was  presented 
to  us  for  action.  I  have  not  served  long 
in  the  Congress,  but  in  the  short  span 
of  time  that  I  have  been  here  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  need  for  orderly  rules 
of  procedure,  and  I  was  more  than  a 
little  distressed  yesterday  to  Ind  the  ma- 
jority leadership  resorting  to  ihe  rather 
spurious  and  questionable  parliamentary 
technique  of  calling  for  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  in  order  to  rush  this  legislation 
through  the  House  without  proper  con-  ( 
sideration. 

I  have  just  recently  received  a  copy  of 
Jefferson's  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice."  The  very  first  section  of  that 
master  work  contains  an  admonition  on 
the  "Importance  of  Adhering  to  Rules." 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs from  section  I  of  Jefferson's 
manual. 

So  far  the  maxim  Is  certainly  true 
and  is  founded  In  good  sense,  that  as  it  Is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  majority,  by 
their  numbers,  to  stop  any  Improper  meas- 
ures proposed  on  the  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents, the  only  weapons  by  which  the  mi- 
nority can  defend  themselves  against  simi- 
lar attempts  from  those  in  power  are  the 
forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  which  have 
been  adopted  as  they  were  found  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  and  are  become  the  law 
of  the  House,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
the  weaker  party  can  only  be  protected  from 
those  Irregularities  and  abuses  which  these 
forms  were  Intended  to  check,  and  which 
the  wantonness  of  power  is  but  too  often 
apt  to  suggest  to  large  and  successful  ma- 
jorities. 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not  Is  reaUy  not  of  so 
great  Importance.  It  Is  much  more  ma- 
terial that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by 
than  what  that  rule  is;  that  there  may  be  a 
uniformity  of  proceeding  In  business  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  the 
<  captlousness  of  the  Members.  It  Is  very 
material  that  order,  decency,  and  regularity 
be  preserved  in  a  dignified  public  body. 
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I  am  definitely  opposed  to  riding 
roughshod  over  the  established  rules  of 
the  House,  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  particular  legislation  being  consid- 
ered, and  I  trust  that  yesterday's  action 
will  not  start  a  trend  in  that  direction. 
I  know  of  no  legislation  so  important 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  conform  to 
the  rules  which  have  guided  the  actions 
of  the  Congress  for  so  long,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  in  the  future  we  will 
see  fit  to  restrain  our  enthusiasm  suf- 
ficiently to  give  deference  to  these  nor- 
mal procedures. 


Address   by  the   Honorable  William  M. 
Tack,  of  Virsinia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBIH 

or    VXXGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1959 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday. Monday,  March  16.  memorial 
ceremonies  were  held  for  the  late  Ed- 
ward Wren  Hudgins,  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

A  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Hudgins, 
painted  by  Hugo  Stevens,  was  presented 
by  George  D.  Gibson,  Richmond  attor- 
ney, on  behalf  of  the  Virginia  State  Bar 
Association.  It  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Justice  C.  Vernon  Spratley,  who  spoke 
for  the  court  in  accepting  the  portrait. 
The  portrait  was  unveiled  by  Edward 
Wren  Hudgins  n,  grandson  of  the  late 
chief  justice. 

James  W.  Blanks,  president  of  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Bar  Association, 
presented  a  resolution  from  the  Meck- 
lenburg County  Bar  Association  lauding 
Judge  Hudgins'  services. 

The  Honorable  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr., 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, spoke  in  praise  of  the  chief  justice. 

Unfortunately  for  me  and  much  to  my 
disappointment,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  ceremonies  due  to  important  legisla- 
tive business  requiring  my  presence  in 
Washington.  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Judge  Hudgins 
for  a  long  number  of  years.  He  was  one 
of  my  dearest  friends.  I  learned  to  love 
him.  He  was  a  great  justice  and  an 
even  greater  chief  Justice.  He  was 
learned  in  the  law  and  had  the  resj>ect 
and  admiration  of  all  of  the  attorneys 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  To 
know  Judge  Hudgins  was  to  admire  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  knew 
his  duty  and  discharged  it  fearlessly.  He 
loved  Virginia  and  her  traditions  and 
took  the  lead  in  upholding  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  dispensing  jus- 
tice with  dignity  and  according  to  the 
statutes  and  the  Constitution  without 
interjecting  his  own  personal  theories 
and  philosophy. 

Judge  Hudgins  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band, a  kind  and  loving  father,  a  real 
Christian  gentleman,  an  outstanding 
Virginian,  and  a  great  American,  He 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar. 


The  Honorable  WnuAif  M.  Tttck, 
former  Governor  of  Virginia  and  now  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  34th 
Judicial  Circuit  over  which  Judge  Hud- 
gins presided  so  ably  for  14  years. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  Include  this  able  address  of 
Representative  Tuck  which  expresses  in 
such  a  fine  way  the  sentiments  of  so 
many  of  us  who  loved,  honored,  and  re- 
spected Judge  Hudgins: 

Address    or    How.     William     M.    Tuck,    or 

VntCINIA,     IN    THE     COTJHTROOM     OF    THE     SU- 

ptncx  CouKT  or  Appeals  or  Vikcinia,  ik 
THE  Cn-T  or  Richmond,  on  Mondat, 
Mabch  16,  1959,  on  the  Occasion  or  the 
Presentation  or  a  Portrait  or  the  Late 
Mr.       CHiEr       Justice       Edward       Wren 

HXTDGINS 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  AppeaU  of  Virginia,  It  is  a 
distinct  privilege  and  a  high  honor  for  me 
at  the  Invitation  of  the  distinguished  presid- 
ing cfflcer  of  this  body,  to  come  on  this  oc- 
casion as  a  practicing  attorney  of  the  34th 
Judicial  Circuit,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  late 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hudgins,  to  participate  In 
these  memorial  exercises.  I  come  with  a 
heart  filled  with  love  and  emotion  and  with 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  qualities  of 
character  of  the  late  chief  Justice.  I  lack 
the  powers  of  speech  to  give  expression  to 
the  thoughts  which  crowd  the  mind,  and 
the  sentiments  which  evolve  around  the 
heart  on  this  occasion,  or  to  properly  por- 
tray the  true  manly  worth  and  the  nobility 
of  character  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Edward 
Wren  Hudgins,   In  whose  memory  we  meet 

today. 

My  acquaintanceship  with  him  began  near- 
ly 40  years  ago  shortly  after  I  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law  at  the  bar  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Halifax.  He  was  then  a  young  but  able, 
successful,  and  learned  attorney  of  our  judi- 
cial circuit,  and  was  thoroughly  established 
In  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  both  bench 
and  bar.  The  acquaintanceship  then  formed, 
shortly  ripened  Into  a  long  and  enduring 
friendship  Increasing  with  the  passing  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  was  In  a  distant  State  on  official 
business  when  the  news  came  advising  me  of 
the  passing  of  Virginia's  chief  Justice.  The 
news  was  saddening  and  shocking  and 
brought  a  poignant  sense  of  personal 
loss.  I  was  conscious  also  that  In  the 
passing  of  this  distinguished  Jurist,  Vir- 
ginia, too,  had  suffered,  possibly  in  the  hour 
of  her  direst  need.  I  returned  to  Virginia  by 
airplane  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
In  order  to  Join  with  his  family  and  his  many 
friends  at  the  final  rites  and  thus  pay  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  one  of  Virginia's  no- 
blest sons. 

As  we  gathered  on  that  occasion  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Chase  City,  Va.,  of 
which  Chief  Justice  Hudgins  was  for  so  many 
years  a  faithful  member  and  worker,  one  was 
constrained  to  refiect  upon  the  rich,  viseful, 
and  lasting  contributions  he  had  made  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  his  community. 
The  hearts  of  his  friends  swelled  with  pride 
In  the  knowledge  that  he  had  done  so  much 
to  enhance  and  expand,  not  only  the  useful- 
ness of  his  church,  but  the  Isetterment  of  his 
community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  as  welL 

Edward  Wren  Hudgins  was  born  In  Buck- 
ingham County,  Va.,  on  the  17th  day  of 
January  1882.  and  breathed  his  last  at  his 
home  in  Chase  City,  Va.,  on  July  29,  1968.  He 
came  from  a  sturdy  Southslde,  Va..  family. 
He  was  born  and  reared  not  far  distant 
from  Appomattox  Court  House,  where  the 
gallant  army  of  the  matchless  Lee  was  surren- 
dered less  than  20  years  before.  The  period 
into  which  he  had  come  was  one  which  chal- 


lenged and  tried  men's  souls.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  poverty  and  hardship  in  southside 
Virginia.  There  was  Uttle  or  no  Industry. 
Our  resources  were  exhausted.  Our  manpower 
was  depleted.  Our  fields  were  Impoverished. 
Our  travail  was  Indescribable.  And  about 
all  that  our  people  had  left  in  that  great 
area  of  Virginia  at  that  time  was  the  mar- 
row in  their  bones.  It  was  under  such  con- 
ditions and  In  these  surroundings  that  Chief 
Justice  Hudgins  was  born  and  grew  Into 
manhood  and  usefulness.  The  hardihood  so 
characteristic  of  the  citizenry  of  that  day 
was  such  as  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  disaster 
and  ruin  and  to  resolve  the  problems  con- 
fronting them  In  keeping  with  the  honor 
and  the  determination  of  a  proud  people. 

The  county  in  which  the  late  chief  Justice 
was  born  is  in  the  very  heart  of  what  has 
been  known  for  so  many  years  as  Randolph  s 
district.  He  labored  and  served  and  spent 
his  entire  life  In  that  region  of  our  Common- 
wealth noted  for  Its  climate,  free  of  the 
roughness  of  winter  and  the  mugglness  of 
summer,  for  the  productivity  and  fertlUty 
of  its  soil,  for  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  for 
its  flowers  and  for  Its  birds,  for  its  peaceful 
and  tranquil  homes,  and  for  the  gentility, 
the  cultxire  and  the  patriotism  of  Ite  cit- 
izenry. The  qualities  of  this  region  are  de- 
scribed in  a  scholarly  manner  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
himself  a  native  of  Staunton  Hill,  in  his 
erudite  and  interesting  biography  of  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 

Practicing  the  industry  and  the  persever- 
ance characteristic  of  his  family  and  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham  from  whence  he 
came,  the  future  chief  Justice  achieved  his 
academic  and  professional  training  at  Rich- 
mond College  (now  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond). All  of  this  by  working  and  without 
the  aid  of  such  modern-day  educational  de- 
vices as  have  been  hatched  up  by  the  pres- 
ent generation  for  the  acquisition  of  a  mod- 
icum of  knowledge — mucn  of  It  superficial. 
The  University  of  Richmond  later  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  At  college  it  was  said  of  him  In  the 
history  of  the  class  to  which  he  t>elonged 
that  "he  worked  hard,  played  hard,  and  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  it."  These  words  were 
so  characteristic  of  the  full  duration  of  his 
somewhat  long  and  exceedingly  useful  life. 
In  1908  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
In  Chase  City.  Mecklenburg  County.  Va..  in 
partnership  with  the  late  Prof.  W.  S.  McNeU 
and  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ozlln. 
Almost  from  the  first  it  became  apparent 
that  he  possessed  those  qualities  which 
would  bring  him  to  the  forefront  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  attorneys  of  Southside. 
Va.,  if  not  Indeed  of  otir  whole  State.  From 
these  early  beginnings  he  demonstrated 
sterling  qualities  of  character  and  leadership 
which  were  manifest  throughout  his  entire 
life.  He  was  thorough,  diligent,  and  con- 
sclentlovis  In  the  performance  of  every  task, 
duty,  and  obligation. 

He  became  Interested  In  and  associated 
himself  with  all  worthy  phases  of  activity 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  The 
professional,  the  social,  the  religious,  and 
the  political  life  of  Mecklenberg  County  was 
Improved  because  of  his  Interest  and  activity 
In  It.  Every  endeavor  In  which  he  engaged 
throughout  his  entire  career  was  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  our  great 
Commonwealth. 

No  doubt  the  happiest  occasion  of  his  life 
was  the  16th  day  of  March  1910,  when  he 
became  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucy 
Henry  Morton,  of  Charlotte  County,  who  like 
the  futvire  chief  Justice,  came  from  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  Southside,  Va.,  an- 
cestors, who  had  fought  our  wars,  who  had 
charted  our  course,  and  who  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  our  part  of  Virginia.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  young 
ladles  in  that  whole  area  and  her  great  de- 
votion as  wife  and  mother  inspired  him  to 
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noble  achlevementa.  Thla  happy  marriage 
was  blessed  with  two  fine  sons — Edward 
Morton  Hudglns  and  William  Henry  Hud- 
glns — both  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia bar.  and  both  of  whom  served  with 
distinction  as  commissioned  officers  of  high 
rank  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country 
during  the  recent  turmoil  and  conflicts  In 
which  the  Nation  has  been  engaged.  The 
older  son,  the  Honorable  Edward  Morton 
Hudglns,  has  represented  Chesterfield  Coun> 
ty  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia 
since  1B52.  The  relationship  which  existed 
among  the  members  of  this  family  during 
the  lifetime  of  Judge  Hudglns  was  beautiful 
to  behold  and  the  love  and  devotion  of  the 
late  chief  Justice  for  hit  wife  and  eons  was 
evidenced  by  hU  unaullied  domeetlc  purity 
and  fidelity. 

In  IB  15  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
county  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Virginia.  He  served  In  that  body 
during  the  regular  sessions  of  1B18  and  1B18 
and  the  special  session  of  1819.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  were  many  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly  associated  with 
him  during  that  period  who  were  destined 
to  be  called  to  high  public  station.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  future  chief  Justice,  there  were 
among  the  membership  of  this  body,  three 
future  governors  of  Virginia,  and  two  future 
U.S.  Senators.  And  among  that  number  who 
took  office  with  the  future  chief  Justice  in 
January  1916,  was  another  Virginian  who 
likewise  achieved  a  position  of  great  promi- 
nence and  usefulness,  the  Honorable  H.  P. 
Btko. 

Years  after  he  left  the  service  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  there  still  remained  among  the 
-membership  many  able  Virginians  who 
spoke  admiringly  of  his  knowledge,  his  par- 
liamentary skill,  his  devotion  to  the  public 
service,  and  his  zeal  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  Virginia. 

The  late  chief  Justice  was  In  many  re- 
spects a  most  unusual  man.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  talents  and  qualities  of  charac- 
ter which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
achieve  distinction  In  any  line  of  human 
endeavor  to  which  he  may  have  directed  his 
energies.  He  possessed  a  pleasing  personal- 
ity and  attractive  appearance.  He  was  of 
a  strong  and  virile  body,  of  tireless  energy, 
and  extraordinary  Intelligence.  He  had  a 
resolute  and  courageous  heart.  He  possessed 
business  sagacity  and  marshaled  his  re- 
■curoei  and  powere  with  dexterity  and  ■kill. 
Had  he  chosen  to  go  Into  business,  or  Into 
politics,  the  possibilities  of  his  achievements 
would  havo  been  boundless.  Though  he  de- 
voted Uttlt  of  his  time  to  business  matters. 
hli  ftoumen  was  suoh  that  he  enjoyed  the 
oonfldenoe  and  the  esteem  of  the  business 
leaders  of  Southslde,  Va.,  and  many  are  they 
who  consulted  with  htm  from  time  to  time 
and  who  earneetly  sought  his  advice  and 
counsel.  In  public  affairs  his  limitless  store> 
house  of  wisdom  was  drawn  upon  heavily 
and  his  advlot  very  generally  followed  by 
both  officeholder  and  oltlien. 

In  1036,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
ereated  the  a4th  Judicial  Circuit  comprised 
of  the  counties  of  Halifax,  Lunenburg,  and 
Mecklenburg.  These  counties  are  bound 
together  by  sentiment,  by  political  attitudes 
and  considerations,  by  family  ties,  by  Mon- 
omy,  and  by  a  firm  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  best  and  finest  traditions  in  Vir- 
ginia. These  three  southslde  Virginia 
countlee  are  blessed  with  a  cltlaenship  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  other  section  of 
Virginia,  a  Commonwealth  which  can  right- 
fully boast  of  the  courage  and  the  patri- 
otism and  the  Intelligence  of  her  people. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  the  future 
Judge  In  the  34th  judicial  circuit  at  the 
time  It  wae  created,  ware  such  men  aa  Hiram 
Wall.  S.  C.  Ooode.  Irby  Turnbull,  and  Sterl- 
ing Hutchnson.  of  Mecklenburg;  Thomas  W. 
Oziln,  Needham  8.  Turnbull  and  Oeorge  I. 


Allen,  of  Lunenburg:  and  John  Martin. 
Prank  L.  McKlnney.  James  S.  Easley,  and 
Marshall  B.  Booker,  of  Htillfax,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  rank,  distinction  and  ability. 
It  was  from  such  a  company  of  lawyers  and 
citizens  that  the  young,  able,  and  depend- 
able Ed  Hu  Jglns,  of  Mecklenburg,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  preside  over  our  new  Ju- 
dicial circuit.  It  was  an  appropriate  and 
meritorious  recognition  of  his  character, 
ability,  and  fitness  to  administer  Impartial 
Justice. 

The  distinguished  members  of  this  court, 
who  have  formerly  presided  over  rural  cir- 
cuits, need  not  be  reminded  of  the  close 
and  cordial  relationships  which  normally  ex- 
ist between  the  presiding  judge  and  the  of- 
ficers of  his  court,  partliularly  the  clerk. 
When  Judge  Hudglns  ascended  the  bench  of 
the  34th  Judicial  Circuit,  he  thus  became 
associated  with  the  Honorable  John  Leroy 
Yates,  of  Lunenburg;  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Crews  Lacy,  of  Halifax;  and  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Parrar  Hutcheson  of  Mecklenburg: 
whose  memories  are  cherlfhed  by  thousands 
of  our  people  and  whose  mimes  are  Insepara- 
bly linked  with  the  life  and  the  culture  of 
those  three  counties.  The  longevity  of  serv- 
ice in  public  office  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  I  have  Just  called  Is 
evidence  of  a  most  convincing  nature  that 
In  that  section  we  have  been  blessed  with 
the  highest  and  most  fruitful  type  of  lead- 
ership, and  that  our  people  are  of  a  conserva- 
tive disposition  and  nature  and  stability  of 
character.  In  Southslde,  Va.,  the  office  of 
county  clerk  frequently  Is  passed  on  from 
father  to  son  to  grandson,  and  In  the  more 
than  200  years  of  history  of  these  three 
counties,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Civil 
War  and  reconstruction  periods,  less  than 
10  people  have  served  as  clerk  In  one  of  these 
counties,  and  practically  the  same  situation 
obtains  In  the  other  two  counties. 

The  new  Judge  was  courteous  but  firm  in 
his  dealings  with  court  attaches,  with  wit- 
nesses. Jurors,  and  attorneys,  and  particular- 
ly sympathetic  with  and  considerate  of  the 
younger  attorneys  who  were  either  obtuse 
or  Inexperienced  In  procedure  and  In  plead- 
ing and  practice.  Prom  the  very  first  It  was 
obvious  that  the  34th  Circuit  had  chosen  an 
outstanding  Judge  of  extraordinary  ability 
who  would  preside  with  dignity,  efficiency, 
and  fairness  and  in  whose  strong  and  deter- 
mined hands  the  administration  of  Justice 
would  be  safe. 

These  were  among  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life,  although  his  accomplishments  and 
attainments  as  a  Justice  and  as  a  chief  Justice 
of  this  honorable  body  are  such  that  he  could 
not  have  achieved  such  success  unless  he 
had  been  in  love  with  the  work  he  found  as 
a  member  and  chief  justice  of  this  honorable 
court. 

The  Virginia  constitutional  changes  of  IBas 
provided  for  Increasing  the  number  of  Jus- 
tices on  this  court  from  five  to  seven.  The 
general  assembly  on  January  17,  IBtO— by 
coincidence  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Judge  Hudglns— elected  him  to  one  of  the 
newly  created  assoclau  justiceships,  and  he 
Joined  the  court  on  February  1,  1B30,  uklng 
his  seat  at  the  March  session.  He  served 
continuously  on  this  court  for  38  years  and  6 
months,  becoming  lU  chief  Justice  In  Octo- 
ber 1B47,  to  succeed  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Henry  W.  Holt.  He  enjoyed  the  longest  con- 
tinuous service  on  this  court  of  any  Jurist 
in  the  last  108  years.  In  the  entire  history 
of  Virginia,  only  three  others  have  had  longer 
consecutive  tenure  on  the  State's  highest 
court.  They  are  William  Fleming  (1770- 
1894);  Bpencer  Roane  (1780-1833);  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Cabell  (1811-58).  He  presided  over 
this  body  as  chief  Justice  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  Individual  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  late  Hon.  Preston  W.  Camp- 
bell, of  Washington  County. 


He  was  indeed  Impressive  on  the  bench. 
His  opinions  touched  every  conceivable  field 
of  State  appellate  law  and  were  replete  with 
simplicity,  directness,  force,  wisdom,  and 
Justice.  When  he  spoke  or  wrote,  he  was 
clear  and  concise  and  to  the  point.  He  was 
earnest  In  his  convictions.  He  said  what 
he  meant  and  meant  what  he  said.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  clearly,  concisely,  and  di- 
rectly. He  was  so  sincere  In  his  convictions 
that  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  stoop  to 
the  employment  of  the  cheap  and  paltry  dec- 
orations of  discourse,  a  fault  of  speech  to 
which  so  many  are  addicted. 

He  participated  In  more  than  8.000  cases. 
He  rendered  a  total  of  534  opinions,  the  first 
on  June  13.  1030,  Voyentsle  v,  Ri/an  (ifti  Vir- 
ginia 004).  and  the  last  was  adopted  aa  the 
opinion  of  the  court  and  handed  down  on 
September  10.  1958.  Robinson  ct  al.  v.  Peter' 
son  (200  Virginia  186). 

Many  of  his  decisions  were  notable  and 
attracted  widespread  attention  and  Interest, 
but  time  permits  a  brief  reference  to  only  a 
few  of  them: 

In  his  decision  In  Hall  v.  Commontreolfh. 
he  drew  an  incisive  line  between  the  right  of 
an  evangelist  to  practice  his  religion  and  a 
homeowner's  right  to  privacy. 

In  Zirkle  v.  Commonwealth,  he  demon- 
strated his  Innate  knowledge  of  people  by  re- 
versing the  conviction  of  a  defendant  whose 
good  reputation  had  been  challenged  by  the 
Commonwealth's  Introduction  of  evidence  of 
a  previous  driving  conviction.  "One  swallow 
maketh  not  a  summers-one  drink  maketh 
not  a  drunkard."  so  said  the  chief  Justice. 

Unlike  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  his  decisions  were  based  upon 
what  the  law  Is  and  not  what  he  thought 
the  law  ought  to  be. 

In  the  Daniel  case,  decided  In  December 
1957.  a  suit  brought  by  a  party  badly  Injured 
In  a  power  line  accident  was  denied.  The 
plaintiff  had  failed  to  file  notice  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law.  The  late  chief  Jus- 
tice said  that  the  legislature  had  the  power 
to  make  special  rules  for  particular  claim- 
ents.  but  such  power  was  legislative,  not 
Judicial.  "If  exceptions  are  made  by  statute, 
they  exist.  If  not.  they  do  not  exist."  he  said. 
He  possessed  Judicial  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age to  act  upon  It.  He  refused  to  surrender 
to  the  legal  Ulllputlans  north  of  the  Potomac 
who  win  unless  curbed,  obliterate  our  sys- 
tem of  Jurisprudence  as  we  have  known  and 
loved  It  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic. 
Lovers  of  liberty  were  pleased  with  the  per 
curiam  holding  of  this  court  under  his  great 
leadership  In  the  oass  of  tiaim  v.  Ntnin. 

In  that  case  (reported  In  880  US,  801.  78  S. 
Ct.  ISl  (1055)),  the  Court  above  referred  to 
undertook  to  vacate  a  final  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  which 
had  held  Invalid  the  marriage  of  a  white 
woman  to  a  man  of  another  race.  The  UJI. 
Supreme  Court  then  remanded  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  In 
order  that  the  cose  ml((ht  be  returned  to  the 
circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth  for 
additional  facts  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
record.  The  Virginia  court  met  the  situa- 
tion without  equivocation.  When  this  order 
was  received  the  Virginia  court  held  that 
there  Is  no  provision  in  Virginia  law  by 
which  It  could  send  a  case  back  to  the  circuit 
court  of  the  city  of  Porumouth  to  be  re- 
opened. And  this  honorable  court  stated: 
"The  decree  of  the  trini  court  nnd  the  decree 
of  this  court  affirming  It  have  become  final 
so  far  as  these  courts  are  concerned"  (Nairn 
v.  tiaim.  107  Va.  784  (1058);  00  S.  E,  2d  849). 
The  effect  of  the  ruling  of  the  Virginia  court 
was  to  fall  or  refuse  to  obey  the  perverse  and 
obdurate  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statee. 

KU  activities  In  life  were  so  varied  that  all 
of  them  cannot  be  adverted  to  within  the 
confines  of  a  short  address.  Aside  from  his 
general  worth  as  a  Judge  and  as  a  chief  jus- 


tice. hU  work  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
administration  of  Justice  within  the  courts 
of  this  State  constitutes  possibly  his  greatest 
contribution.  It  Is  believed  that  he  accom- 
plished more  in  this  field  than  any  other  In- 
dividual In  this  or  any  other  previous  gen- 
eration. He  was  also  Instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  conference  of  chief  Justices.  I 
have  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  his  in- 
terest In  his  reorganizations!  work  and  of 
the  monumental  proportions  of  his  efforts. 
I  Hm  sure  that  he  would  regard  bis  accom- 
plishments along  these  lines  as  cerUlnly  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  his  useful 
career. 

Whatever  he  did  was  well  done.  He  was  a 
man  in  every  eense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
sturdy  oak  and  a  tower  of  strength.  Tboee 
who  were  Intereeted  In  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  our  State  and  Nation,  naturally 
gravitated  to  him.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
as  one  of  the  great  Virginians  of  his  genera- 
tion. Let  us  hope  that  the  example  of  his 
life  will  animate  lu  all  to  a  higher  and  a  re- 
newed consecration,  to  worthy  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  our  country  and  to  our  kind,  and 
that  we  may  all  become  stronger  and  better 
and  more  effective  by  reason  of  iiavlng  known 
and  been  associated  with  him. 


"Ood  give  us  men  I     A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands: 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor — men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue. 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking! 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking: 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb- 
worn  creeds. 
Their    large    professions    and    their    little 

deeds- 
Mingle  In  selfish  strife,  lot  Freedom  weepe, 
Wrong  rulee  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice 
sleepsi" 

It  Is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  knew 
the  late  chief  Justice  to  associate  him  with 
those  whose  duties  and  earthly  labors  have 
ended  and  who  have  passed  on  into  other 
realms. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  many  events  in  his 
full  and  useful  life,  we  become  conscious 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  sands 
In  the  hourglass  of  time  and  of  the  swift 


falling  of  the  leaves  of  life.  "The  wine  of 
life  keeps  oozing — drop  by  drop,  the  leaves 
of  life  keep  falling— one  by  one."  and  so  it  U 
with  us. 

But  despite  these  somber  thotights.  and 
the  Interest  and  admonition  with  which  this 
hour  is  freighted,  it  is  not  altogether  one  of 
sadness.  Por  we  do  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  having  known  and  lived  and  served  with 
the  beloved  late  chief  Justice  In  whose  cher- 
ished memory  we  are  here  assembled.  We 
take  comfort  In  the  knowledge  that  he  de- 
voutly practiced  the  faith  he  embraced,  and 
when  on  that  July  day  his  Immortal  soul 
winged  Its  way  into  a  boundless  eternity, 
he  carried  with  him  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
He  win  continue  to  live  In  the  hearte  and 
minds  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
and  in  the  great  institutions  he  loved  and 
served  with  such  ability  and  devotion.  May 
we  be  taught  to  so  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,  and.  at 
last,  like  him,  enter  Into  the  inheritance 
reserved  (or  the  faithful. 

"Oreen  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

lYlend  of  my  better  days  I 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise."* 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Mabch  18,  1959 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou,  whose  throne  Is  justice  and 
truth:  Frail  creatures  of  dust,  yet 
stamped  with  Thine  image,  serving  out 
our  brief  day  on  the  world's  vast  stage. 
we  would  set  our  little  lives  in  the  midst 
of  Thine  eternity. 

We  fear  no  foe,  with  Thee  at  hand  to 
bless  and  to  gird  us  with  a  strength  that 
is  not  our  own. 

As  those  to  whom  has  been  committed 
the  stewardship  of  the  fair  and  firm  fab- 
ric of  the  Nation's  life,  grant  us  now  in  a 
violent  world  in  these  dread  days  of  deci- 
sion a  saving  experience  of  inner  quiet 
and  gerenity. 

Knowing  that  all  truth  la  Thine,  and 
that  it  1«  only  truth  that  makes  men 
free  and  that  fetters  of  the  mind  and 
•plrlt  and  body  as  they  desecrate  human 
dignity  are  an  offense  to  Thee,  the  Crea- 
tor, gtrenathen  our  will,  wo  beseech  Thee, 
not  to  be  browbeaten  by  threatenlnt 
evil,  or  to  surrender  to  craven  fear,  but 
having  done  all  for  a  just  peace,  to  stand 
where  honor  and  duty  draw  the  line  from 
which  there  can  be  no  retreat  without 
our  being  recreant  to  our  solemn  trust, 
and  thus  falling  man  and  Thee. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amon.        ^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr,  Jonmom  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  t^ie  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proooedlngs  of 
Monday,  March  16,  1059.  was  dispensed 

with.  _^_^^^^__  , 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 


nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  March  17,  1959: 

8.79.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pederal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  tem- 
porary listing  and  certification  of  cltr\is 
red  No.  2  for  coloring  mature  oranges  under 
tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to 
permit  continuance  of  established  coloring 
practice  in  the  orange  Industry  pending 
congressional  consideration  of  general  legis- 
lation for  the  listing  and  certification  of  food 
color  additives  under  safe  tolerances. 
On  March  18,  1959: 

S.  50.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
•ee  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aenutlves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

K.R.  10.  An  sot  to  enoourage  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals; 

H,R.818,  An  act  to  authorise  a  revision 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  SdUon  Laboratory 
National  Monument,  M.J..  and  for  other 

itlTsie.  An  a«t  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  depoeltory  libraries; 

M Jl.  1808.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  Columbia  Basin  project  lands  to  the  Bute 
Of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sert* 
Reltberger; 


H.R.  1411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  V. 
Cashen; 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
MathUde  Rlngol; 

H.R.  1457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sue 
Pyle; 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Logan 
Duff; 

HJl.  1471.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jim  B. 
Hill: 

H.R.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cesar 

H.R.  1585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Damion  (Maria  Saver  la  D'Amelio), 
Sister  Maria  Tarclsla  (Maria  Glovanna  Fen- 
uta).  and  SUtcr  Mary  Reglna  (Maria  Llzzl): 

H.R.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prancls 
M.  Haischer; 

H.R,  1605.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  P. 
Llndall; 

H.R.  1611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olln 
Fred  Rundlett; 

H.R.  1632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dean  >. 
Posmoe; 

H.R.  1858.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivelyn 

K,'r.  1601.  An  act  for  the  relUf  of  Oliver  O. 
Newsome:  .  ^  ^^ 

H.R.  1718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gather 
B.  Hall; 

H  R,  1727,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Kondoleon  (also  known  as  James  ICon- 
dolous);  .  ^     ^ 

H.II.  1786.  Aa  Mt  for  the  relief  of  John  0. 
Matlon; 

H.11. 1788,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Ool. 
John  IC.  BrlBsard; 

H.R.  1744.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oordon 
I,  Martin;  ^  .. 

H,R.  1740,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lire. 
Maxlne  L.  Oowan  Harrison; 

H.R.  a044.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  ee- 
tate  of  Richard  Anthony  Nunes,  Jr.; 

K.R.80eO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlsslm 
B.  Tawll,  lather  TawU  (nee  Goldman), 
Bolomn  Tawll,  Isaac  Tawll.  Kathy  Tawll, 
Jacqueline  TawU,  and  Barlna  Goldman; 

K.II.  9088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otis 
Parke,  W.  B.  Dtmbar.  and  J.  O.  Dickey; 

K Jl.  9068.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
J,  Dettmers,  Jr,; 

K.It.  9000.  An  set  to  provide  for  a  post- 
humous cash  award  in  recognition  of  the 
Bdentlflc  contributions  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic ordnance  made  by  the  Ute  Paul  U. 
Tedder; 

H Jl.  9104.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  AUonso 
Glangrande; 
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Hit, 9154.  An  net  to  autborlM  th«  S«er«- 
Urj  of  Um  lnt«rior  to  koqulr*  o«rt«ln  ftddl- 
tiorul  property  to  b«  InolucUd  wlttaln  th« 
In(Up«nd«no«  National  KUtorloal  Park; 

H.R.  33t7.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  IS— 
Wage  Earntrs'  Plan*— of  tha  Bankruptcy 
Act: 

H.R.  3379,  An  act  for  the  rtUaf  of  Mrs. 
Tyra  Pannmr  Tynaa; 

H.R.  3380.  An  act  for  tha  rallaf  of  Adala 
M  Parker; 

H.R,  3381,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relocation  expentea  to  MUo  O.  and 
Patricia  Wlngard; 

H.R.  3388.  An  act  for  tha  rallaf  of  Joaaph 
I.  Gallant; 

H.R.3a89.  An  act  for  tha  rallaf  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  E   Shetler; 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Cilia 
Timber  Co.; 

H.R.  230S  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Sterllon  Corp.; 

H.R.  3980  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MIm 
Mame  E.  Howell: 

H.R.  3S80.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Lucie  Leon  (also  known  aa  Lucie  Noel) ; 

H.R.  2603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Hutto; 

H.R.  3603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  Hydrotherm  Corp.; 

H.R.  3668  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Cook: 

H.R.  3717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eber 
Brothers  Wine  ft  Liquor  Corp.; 

HJl.  3741.  An  act  to  amend  section  3734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  settle 
clnlms  arising  in  foreign  countries  incident 
to  noncombat  activities  of  the  Coast 
Ouard; 

HJl.  2848.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorman 
William  Whlttom; 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  relating  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  travel  expenses  of  Judges; 

H.R.  2049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lois  K. 
Alexander: 

H.R.  3050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  A.  Beplat; 

H Ji.  297S.  An  act  to  validata  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  In  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreements  by  au- 
thorized offlcials,  to  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  sub- 
sequently determined  to  be  inconsistent  with 
applicable  regulations: 

H.R.  3093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  (Hyman)  Monk; 

H.R.  3095.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilary 
W.  Jenkins.  Jr.; 

H.R.  3104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John 
T.  Malloy: 

H.R.  3111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Nethery; 

HJl.  3343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Fred 
E.  Dueker; 

HJl.  3248.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  to  certain  claim- 
ants for  the  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
private  fishery  rights  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Island 
of  Oahu.  T.H.: 

H.R.  3249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Scott: 

H.R.  3252.  An    act   for   the   relief    of    Mrs. 
-^  Martha  Nlcometi; 

H.R.  3254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Forman  Screven.  Julia  Screven  Daniels,  and 
May  Bond  Screven  Rhodes; 

H.R.  3200.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  each  chaplain  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

H.R.  3301.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals: 

H  R.  3202.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  fumlsli  supplies  and  services  to 
foreign  vessels  and  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
21,  1950,  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
boards  of  medical  officers; 


M Jt.  SS39.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
BUtes  Code,  and  certain  other  lawa  to  au- 
thorise the  payment  of  trunsportatlon  and 
travel  allowancea  to  eaeorta  of  dependenu  of 
members  of  the  unlforme<l  services  under 
certain  conditions,  and  tor  other  purposes; 

H.R  8333.  An  act  to  astnblish  a  peacetime 
limitation  on  the  number  uf  lieutenant  gen- 
erala  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

HR  3406.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Pearlmutter; 

HR  3410.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leonard  O.  Erickson; 

H.R.  3413.  An  act  to  authirl/e  the  appoint- 
ment or  Robert  Wesley  Col  lazier,  Jr.,  as  per- 
manent brigadier  general  of  the  Regular 
Army; 

H.R.  3413.  An  net  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Philip  Ferdinat.d  Llndcman  as 
permanent  colonel  of  the  Regular  Army; 

H.R.  3495.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  administer  certain  ac- 
quired lands  as  revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia railroad  grant  lands; 

H.R.  3498.  An  act  to  revi.ie  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kings  Mountain  National  Military 
Park.  8.C..  and  to  authorize  the  prociu-ement 
and  exchange  of  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aaron 
Oreen,  Jr.; 

H.R  3797.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Al- 
berta S.  Rozanski; 

H.R  3810.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mukh- 
tar  Mohammed; 

H.R.  3930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
E.  Speer; 

H  R.  3060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PAtrick 
W.  Ouwan,  David  Doollng,  Harlle  L.  Mlir«, 
James  H.  Blaes.  and  WllUarn  L.  Perkins; 

H.R.  4068.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  by  repealing  section  7475, 
which  restricts  the  Increasing  of  forces  at 
naval  activities  prior  to  national  elections; 

H.R.  4131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  survivors,  who  were  captured 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  the  Korean 
hostilities; 

H.R.  4142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlnt- 
ford  Jesse  Thompson: 

H.R.  4154.  An  act  to  amend  section  3238 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  4314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abraham.  John  A.  Carroll,  Forrest  E.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Sllmon,  and 
David  N.  Wilson; 

H.R.  4318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  A. 
Whltaker  and  others; 

H.R.  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stlrlcy 
Louis  Berutlch; 

H.R.  4615.  An  act  to  relieve  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice of  liability  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  value  of  transportation  re- 
quests erroneously  furnished  to  them  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R  4748.  An  act  to  extend  the  leasing 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  14,  1926.  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat. 
173;  43  U.S.C.  869—869-3),  to  certain  lands 
in  Oregon,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  4893.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
R.  and  Alice  M.  Reardon; 

H.R.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronaxitlcs  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
tnorl2ie  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  lease  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  Its  use; 

HR.  4964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Betty  L.  Ponk; 

HJl.  5640.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation; and 

H.R.  5676.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  agaiixst  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
I960,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  meMftffe  also  unnounced  thKt  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lutlon  (H.  Con.  Res.  34  >  fftvorlng  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ticoty 
Parliamentary  Conference  for  1959  In 
WanhlnKton.  D.C..  In  which  It  requested 
tlu'  concurrence  of  the  Benate. 


ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  mPSfcOKc  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  amxcd  his  slunature  to 
the  oni oiled  bill  <H.U  1770 »  to  amend 
the*  act  of  June  28.  1058.  to  provide  for 
a  National  Outdoor  Kecrealtun  Re- 
sources Review  CommlMlon,  and  for 
other  pui  popea.  and  It  was  slftned  by  the 
Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R.  10.  An  act  to  encourage  the  establUh- 
ment  of  voluntary  pension  plana  by  self- 
employed  Individuals; 

H  R.  1632.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Dean  E. 
Fohmoe;  and 

H.R  5640.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  Individuals  may  continue 
tu  receive  temporury  unemployment  cum- 
prnsatton;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R  318.  An  act  to  authorize  a  revislun 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Edison  Labtiratory 
National  Monument.  N.J.,  and  fur  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  1306.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  aala 
of  Columbia  Bnsin  projrct  lands  to  the  8lat« 
of  W:\shlpgton,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.2154.  Au  act  to  authoriae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  ad- 
ditional property  to  be  included  within  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park; 

H  R.  3405.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  administer  certain  ac- 
quired lands  as  revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia railroad  grant  lands; 

H  R.  3406.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kings  Mountain  National  Military 
Paik.  S.C,  and  to  authorise  the  procure- 
ment and  exchange  of  lands,  and  fur  other 
purposes;  and 

H  R.  4748  An  act  to  extend  the  leasing 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  14.  1026,  an 
amended  by  the  Act  of  JUne  4,  1954  (68 
Stat.  173:  43  U  S  C.  869—860-3).  to  certain 
lands  in  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  or  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  519.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  depository  libraries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.R.  1400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Berta 
Reltberger: 

H.R.  1411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  V. 
Cashen: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mathllde  Ringol; 

HR.  1457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sue  Pyle: 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Logan 
Duff; 

H.R.  1471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jim  B. 
Hill; 

H.R.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cesar 
Garcia: 

H.R.  1536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Damion  (Maria  Saveria  D'Amelio), 
Sister  Maria  Tarclsla  (Maria  Glovanna 
Fenuta),  'ind  Sister  Mary  Reglna  (Maria 
Llzzl ) : 

H.R.  16O0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M.  Halscher; 

H.R.  1605.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  F. 
Llndall; 

H.R.  1611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OUn 
Fred  Rundlett; 
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N.n,  lest.  An  act  for  tb«  relief  of  Ivelyn 
Albi: 

H  R.  1801.  An  act  for  tb«  relief  of  Ollvtr 
O.  Newsome; 

H.R.  1718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gather  8. 
Hall; 

H.R  1737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Kondoleon  (alao  known  aa  James  Kon> 
dolous);  ^     ^ 

H.R.  17S8.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  John  O, 
Nation: 

H.R.  1790.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  M.  Brlaaard: 

H  R  1744.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
C   Martin: 

H  R.  1740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maxine  L.  Oowan  Harrison: 

MR.  3044.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
•state  of  Richard  Anthony  Nunrs.  Jr.; 

HR  3050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlsslm 
8.  Tawll.  Esther  Tawll  (nee  Goldman),  Sol- 
emn TawU,  Isaac  Tawll.  Kathy  Tawll,  Jac- 
queline Tawll,  and  Sarlna  Goldman; 

H.R.  3063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otis 
Parks.  W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C.  Dickey; 

H.R.  2065.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthiu: 
J.  Dettmere,  Jr.: 

H.R.  2000.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  poet- 
humous  cash  award  In  recognition  of  the 
scientific  contributions  In  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic ordnance  made  by  the  late  Paul  M. 
Tedder; 

H.R.  3104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Oiangrande: 

MR. 3337.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  II— 
Wage  Earners'  Plans— of  the  Bankrupty  Act; 

H.R.  3270.  An  act  for  the  reli'sf  .^t  Mrs. 
Tyra  Fenner  Tynes; 

H.R.  2380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adele  M. 
Parker: 

H.R  3281.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relocation  expenses  to  Mllo  G.  and 
Patricia  Wlngard; 

H  R  2286.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeeph 
E.  Gallant: 

HR.3280.  An  act  for  the  rell«f  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  E.  Shetler: 

HR.2295.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  the 
Sterllon  Corp.; 

H.R.  2586.  An  act  for  the  rellrf  of  Mlu 
Mame  E  Howell; 

H.R.  2589  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellza- 
t>eth  Lucie  Leon  (also  known  as  Lucie  Noel) ; 

H.R.  3602.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Hutto: 

H.R.2603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  Hydrotherm  Corp.; 

H.R.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Cook; 

H.R.  3717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eber 
Brothers  Wine  &  Liquor  Corp.; 

H.R.  3741.  An  act  to  amend  section  3734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  aa  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
aettle  claims  arising  in  foreign  countries 
Incident  to  noncombat  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard: 

H Jt.  2846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorman 
William  Whlttom: 

H.R.  3909.  An  act  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance and  travel  expenses  of  Judges: 

H.R.  2049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lois  K. 
Alexander; 

H.R.  2950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  A.  Beplat; 

H.R.  2975.  An  act  to  validate  paymente  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  In  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreementa  by  au- 
thorized officials,  to  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  sub- 
sequently determined  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  applicable  regulations; 

H.R.  3093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy   (Hyman)    Monk; 

H.R.  3006.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Hilary  W. 
Jenkins.  Jr.: 

H.R.  3104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
John  M.  T.  Malloy; 

HR.  3111.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rachel 
Nethery; 


H.R.  8348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ool,  Fred 
I.  Dueker; 

H.R.  8348.  An  aot  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  to  certain  claim- 
ants for  the  Uking  by  the  United  8tatee  of 
prlvau  fishery  rlghu  In  Pearl  Harbor,  Island 
of  Oahu,  T.H.: 

H.R.  8340.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  William 
8.  8cott: 

H.R  8383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Nlcometi; 

H  R  S354.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Porman  Boreven,  Julia  Screven  Daniels,  and 
May  Bond  Boreven  Rhodes; 

H.R.  8408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Pearlmuttar; 

H.R.  3410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Leonard  O.  Erickson; 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aaron 
Oreen,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Alberta  8.  Roaanskl; 

H.R.  3816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mukhtar 
Mohammed: 

H.R.  3030.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Virginia 
B.  Speer; 

H.R.  3080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
W.  Gowan.  David  Doollng,  Harlle  L.  Mise. 
James  H.  Blaes,  and  William  L.  Perkins: 

H.R.  4121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
BUtes,  or  their  survivors,  who  were  cap- 
tured and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  the 
Korean  hostilities; 

H.R.  4142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlntford 
Jesse  Thompson: 

HR.4154.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  8338 
of  title  IB.  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  4314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abraham,  John  A.  Carroll,  Forrest  E.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  J,  Sawyers,  Jack  Sllmon,  and 
David  N.  Wilson; 

H.R.  4318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D,  A. 
Whltaker  and  others: 

H  R.  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stlrley 
Louis  Berutlch: 

H.R.  4616.  An  act  to  relieve  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  naval  service 
of  liability  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  the  value  of  transportation  requests 
erroneotisly  furnished  to  them  by  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4893.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
R.  and  Alice  M.  Reardon;  and 

H.R.4964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Betty  L.  Fonk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3290.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  each  chaplain  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

H.R.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain 
medals; 

H.R.  3292.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  furnish  supplies  and 
services  to  foreign  vessels  and  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  21.  1950.  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  boards  of  medical  officers; 

H.R.  3322.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  certain  other  laws 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  transportation 
and  travel  allowances  to  escorta  of  depend- 
ente  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  certain  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  3323.  An  act  to  establish  a  peacetime 
limitation  on  the  number  of  lieutenant  gen- 
erals in  the  Marine  Corps; 

H.R.  3412.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  Wesley  Colglazler,  Jr., 
as  permanent  brigadier  general  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army; 

HJl.  3413.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  PhUip  Ferdinand  Undeman  as  per- 
manent colonel  of  the  Regular  Army;  and 

HR.  4068.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  by  repealing  section  7475.  which 


restrloU  the  Increasing  of  forces  at  naval 
activities  prior  to  national  elections:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.X.401I.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Aot  of  1058  to  author- 
ise the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  lease  buildings  In  the  Dls- 
Ulct  of  Columbia  for  lu  use;  to  the  Com- 
mltue  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

H.R.  8878.  An  act  making  approprlatlona 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1060, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  34)  favoring  the  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  ParllamenUry 
Conference  for  1969  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign RelationB.  as  followf: 

Whereas  United  Statee  delegatee  have  at- 
tended each  of  the  four  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentary  Conferences  which  have  been 
held  In  Paris;  and 

Whereas  the  Fourth  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentary  Conference,  by  resolution,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  hold  the  next  conference 
In  Washington,  DUtrlct  of  Columbia:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  ltepre$entativta 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Chairmen 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  be 
requested  to  Invlta  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentary  Conference  to  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  for  the  year  1050  In  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid   before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated  : 
RcpoxT   ON    CoopnuTiOK   WrrH   Mexico    in 

Control   and   Exadication   or  Poot-and- 

Motnn  Disease 

A  lettar  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  rej>ortlng,  pursviant  to  law,  that 
there  have  been  no  significant  developmenta 
to  report  for  the  month  of  February  relating 
to  the  cooperative  program  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  «-adl- 
catlon  of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Soil  Bank  Conservation  Reserve 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  1958  soil  bank  conservation 
reserve  program,  dated  March  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Clarification  of  Status  of  Certain  Banks 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  Federal  land  banks, 
the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks,  and 
the  banks  for  cooF>eratlves  and  their  officers 
and  employees  with  respect  to  certain  laws 
applicable  generally  to  the  United  States 
and  ite  officers  and  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting  a  draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
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amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to  trans- 
fer responalbUlty  for  making  appraisals  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Repobts  on  Reappobtionment  or 
Appbopriations 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Kxecutlve  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  "Operating  expenses.  Public 
Buildings  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating 
a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary," for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  had  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

DOROTHT    E.     ORCEN     AND     THELMA     L.     ALLKT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  E.  Green  and 
Thelma  L.  Alley  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposis  Transfer  of  Boat  to  Chelsea 
Yacht  Club 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Material),  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  pro- 
poses to  transfer  a  64-foot  work  boat  to  the 
Chelsea  Yacht  Club,  Chelsea.  Mass.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Number  of  Officers  on  Dutt 
WrrH  Department  or  the  Army  and  Army 
Oenkrai.  Staft 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Army 
General  Staff,  on  December  31,  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  MiLrrART  Construction  Contracts 
AwABDED  WiTHoxrr  Formal  Advertising 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Bureau.  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  military  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  without  formal  advertising, 
covering  the  period  July  1,  1958,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 
Pbocxjrement  Action 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Liaison.  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Air  Force  report  entitled  "Semiannual 
Research  and  Development  Procurement  Ac- 
tion," covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1958, 
to  December  31,  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  federal  Cnni.  Defense 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  OfDce  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Republic  or  Iceland  - -^ 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  the  Government  of  tlie  Re- 
public of  Iceland  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Contract  Wrrn  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society  and  Illinois 
Medical  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  Department  of  the 
Army  Contract  DA-49-007-MD-814  with  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society  and  Illinois  Medi- 
cal Service,  under  dependents'  medical  care 
program,  dated  March  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Contract  Wrrn 
AVCO  Manufacturing  Corp. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  Contract  AF  33  (600)- 
31100  with  AVCO  Manufacturing  Corp., 
Crosley  Division,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dated 
March  1959  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Review  of  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Sta- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Shippingport  atomic  power  sta- 
tion constructed  and  operated  under  con- 
tracts with  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 
and  with  Duquesne  Light  Co..  June  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Adjustment  or  Legislative  JuRtsDicriON 
Exercised  by  the  United  States  Over 
Certain  Land 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  land  In  the  several  States  used  for  Fed- 
eral pxirposes,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

CERTincATioN  or  Adequate  Soil  Survey  and 
Land  Classdication.  San  Ancelo  Project. 

Texas 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  San 
Angelo  project,  Texas,  and  that  the  lands  to 
be  Irrigated  are  suspectlble  to  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of  Irriga- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Claim  or  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Apache  Tribes  or  Indians  v.  the  United 

States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  DC. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Apache  Tribes  of  Indiana,  petitioners,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  defendant. 
Docket  No.  32  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Claim  or  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  or 
Oklahoma,  and  Petes  Buck,  xt  al.,  r. 
the  Unttbd  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 


reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Ok- 
Wioma,  arid  Peter  Buck,  et  al.,  members  and 
representatives  of  members  thereof,  petition- 
ers, v.  The  United  States  of  America,  de- 
fendant. Docket  No.  341,  sixth  (general) 
claim  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Comminications  Act  or 
1934.  Relating  to  Oath  Required  on  Cer- 
tain Documents 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  by  eliminating  the  requirement 
of  an  oath  or  affirmation  on  certain  docu- 
ments filed  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
or  THE  Intebiob 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  ths 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Chance   or   Designation   or    Child   Health 
Day 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  change  the  designation  of  Child  Health 
Day  from  May  1  to  the  first  Monday  In  Oc- 
tober of  each  year  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claim.s  Paid  bt  Housing 
AND  Home  Finance  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington.  DC. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  tort  claims 
paid  by  that  Agency,  for  the  calendar  year 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Granting  Temporary  Admission  Into  thb 
UNrrED  States  or  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Aliens — 
WrrHORAWAL  OF  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Llw 
Jack  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose 
deportation  has  been  suspended,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  April  15,  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Lalx^r  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
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Provision  or  Certain  Ct^'iltan  PosmoNS  Re- 
quired BY  Department  or  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  more  adequate  numbers 
of  clvUlan  positions  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  carry  out  scientific  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  activities  of  the  Department, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Publication  ENTm-ED  "A  Program  roR  Re- 
ducing THE  National  Flood  Damage  Po- 
tential" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  Director.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  publication  en- 
titled "A  Program  for  Reducing  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Damage  Potential"  (with  an  ac- 
companying document);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

"Resolution  63 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
certain   Ugislatlon  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary    of     Agriculture     to     carry     out     the 
recommendations    of    the    Guam    Survey 
Group,  released  March   1958 
"Whereas  agriculture  U  one  of  the  basic 
economics  of  any  community  and  agriculture 
on  Guam  is  presently  very  much  underdevel- 
oped and  large  areas  of  land  that  could  be 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  are  now  Idle; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
prior  to  World  War  II  maintained  an  Agricul- 
ture Experiment  Station  on  Guam;  and 

"Whereas  the  methods  of  farming  now 
undertaken  on  Guam  In  many  Instances  are 
crude  as  many  of  the  farmers  have  not  been 
trained  or  educated  In  modern  farming  meth- 
ods:  and 

"Whereas  there  are  many  agricultural  pests 
on  Guam:   and 

"Whereas  the  Guam  Survey  Group  was 
organized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  did  In  fact  make  a  survey  of  the  agricul- 
tural needs  of  Guam  and  reported  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations  In  March  1968: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'•Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested and  memorialized  to  enact  certain 
legislation  authorizing  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Guam  Survey  Group  Including  the 
following: 

"(a)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  Joint 
agricultural  program  on  Guam  that  will  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  Guam. 

"(b)  To  utilize  any  authority  available  to 
him  to  such  extent  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  to  meet  the  agricultural  program 
needs  of  Guam, 

"(c)  In  developing  and  carrying  out  such 
agricultural  program,  to  utilize  the  agency's 
facilities,  employees  and  other  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  he  may 
determine  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  and  the  public  and  private 
organizations  and  Individuals  on  Guam  and 
elsewhere;    and   be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  cerUfy  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 


after transmitted  to  the  Oongrees  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  nilnoU;  to  the  Conunittec  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  10 

"Whereas  there  is  in  existence  an  un- 
fair and  unnecessary  Federal  excise  tax  of 
10  percent  on  all  telephone  calls:    and 

"Whereas  this  tax  was  imposed  during 
World  War  II  not  as  a  revenue  measure 
but  essentially  as  a  method  of  restricting 
the  use  of  the  telephone  because  of  the 
critical  wartime  shortage  in  the  communica- 
tions field  and  has  continued  since  World 
War  II  although  no  shortage  In  available 
communications  exists  today:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  the 
telephone  Is  unfair  because  It  Is  the  only 
such  excise  now  Imposed  on  household  util- 
ity services  such  as  electric,  gas,  and  water 
service:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  71st  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  StaU  of  Illinois,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein. 
That  the  United  SUtes  Congress  is  respect- 
fully requested  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise 
tax  now  Imposed  on  telephone  service  and 
that  suitable  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  SecreUry  of  State  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  each 
Member  of  Congress  elected  from  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

•Adopted   by    the   Senate,   March   3,    1959. 
"John  Wm.  Chapman, 

•'President  of  the  Senate. 
"Edward  E.  Fernandes. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. March  10.  1959. 

"Paxil  Powell, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Clarence  Botle, 
"Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Memorial  1 
"Memorial  to  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower. President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Honorable  Russell  C.  Har- 
rington, Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Gruenlng.  Senators  from  Alaska:  and  the 
Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative from  Alaska. 

"Your  memorialist,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alacka,  in  first  regular  session  assembled 
resi>ectf ully  submits  that : 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  and 
other  commodities  necessary  to  sustain  life 
is  much  higher  in  Alaska  than  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States:  and 

"Whereas  such  costs  are  on  the  average 
between  25  and  57  percent  higher  than  simi- 
lar costs  In  the  State  of  Washington.  Alaska's 
nearest  neighbor  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  al- 
ready recognized  this  differential  In  liv- 
ing costs  by  granting  a  25-percent  cost-of- 
living  allowance  to  certain  Federal  employees 
In  Alaska:  and 

"Whereas  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relative  to  their  own  employees  Is 
proper  and  correct;  and 

"Whereas  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 

D.S.  Government  has  granted  relief  to  only 

B  portion  of  the  population  of  Alaska;   and 

"Whereas  the  entire  population  of  Alaska 

needs  like  assistance  In  the  form  of  tax  re- 


lief in  order  to  increase  the  general  standard 
of  living  In  Alaska; 

"Now,    therefore,    your    memorialist,    the 
House   of   Representatives   of  the   State   of 
Alaska,  In  first  session  assembled,  respect- 
fully urges  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  amend  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  to 
permit  all  Alaskan  taxpayers  to  deduct  from 
their  taxable  Income  an  amount  equal  to  25 
percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  Income  In  ar- 
riving at  their  total  net  taxable  Income. 
"And  your  memorialist  will  ever  pray. 
"Passed  by  the  House  February  13,   1953. 
"Warren  A.  Taylor, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
♦•Attest: 

"Esther  Reed, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  tfie  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Montana:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Rksolution  11 
"Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  to  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Honorable  James  E.  Murray  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Mansfield.  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Montana:  to  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf  and  the  Honorable  LeRoy  An- 
derson, Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Montana:  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  requesting  that  such  action  be 
taken  as  may  be  required  to  place  the 
Absaroka-Yankee  Jim  project  under  con- 
struction as  esu-ly  as  possible 
"Whereas  only  one-eighth  of  Montana's 
water  resources  has  been  developed:  and 

"Whereas  the  upper  Missouri  Basin  States, 
particularly  Montana,  are  faced  with  a  real 
and  critical  power  shortage  during  the  years 
Immediately  ahead;    and 

"Whereas  construction  of  Absaroka  Dam, 
reservoir  and  powerplant  was  authorized  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944;  and 

"Whereas  Yankee  Jim  Dam  and  Reservoir 
would  maintain  a  relatively  constant  pool 
elevation  at  Absaroka  Reservoir,  thus  assur- 
ing needed  protection  to  the  city  of  Living- 
ston and  the  surrounding  developed  area,  the 
railway  and  highway,  and  Intensive  recrea- 
tional and  resort  use;  and 

"Whereas  the  Integrated  operation  of 
Absaroka  and  Yankee  Jim  will  great  en- 
hance firm  power  generation,  thus  increasing 
project  revenue:  and 

"Whereas  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
Montana  continues  high;  and 

"Whereas  construction  of  the  Absaroka- 
Yankee  Jim  project  would  provide  an  esti- 
mated 4,750  man-years  of  onslte  employ- 
ment, with  an  additional  9,500  man-years  of 
onslte  employment  In  service  Industries;  and 
"Whereas  power  made  available  by  the 
project  could  well  mean  the  development  of 
Important  ore  deposits  in  this  area  and  re- 
lated Industrial  development;  and 

"Whereas  feasible  multipurpose  projects 
arc  fully  repayable  and  thus  pay  their  own 
way  while  improving  the  economy  of  the 
re^on  in  which  they  are  built:  and 

"Whereas  on  March  31,  1958,  the  Honorable 
James  E.  MrrRRAY,  U-S.  Senator  from  Montana, 
with  the  support  of  the  entire  Montana  con- 
gressional delegation  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feaslbUity  of  the  Absaroka-Yankee 
Jim  project  and  its  Importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  State  of  Montana;  and 

"Whereas  on  the  basis  of  this  and  other 
Information  presented  at  said  hearing  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  on  May  6,  1958. 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  299  recommend- 
ing the  prompt  start  of  construction  of 
urgently  needed  new  water  and  power  supply 
projects:  Now,  therefore,  be^t 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana  hereby  memorializes  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  required  to  place 
the  Absaroka-Tankee  Jim  project  under  con- 
struction at  the  earliest  possible  time;  and 
bj  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  substantial  block  of 
power  to  be  generated  by  Absaroka- Yankee 
Jim  Dam  be  reserved  for  Montana;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  material  be 
submitted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  Senator  James  E.  Mdrrat.  Sen- 
ator MiKK  Mansfield,  Congressman  Lee  Met- 
CALF.  Congressman  LeRoy  Anderson,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  6 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
and  President  of  the  United  States  to  safe- 
guard and  preserve  established  State  and 
Individual  rights  to  the  use  of  water  within 
the  separate  States 

"Whereas  recent  decisions  from  the  Federal 
courts  and  recent  rulings  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  deprived  States  and 
persons  of  rights  which  said  States  and  per- 
sons previously  enjoyed,  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  use  of  the  water  in  those  respective 
States;  and 

"Whereas  said  decisions  and  rulings  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  developing 
gradually  Into  Federal  supremacy  and  usur- 
pation over  water  which.  If  continued,  will 
destroy  Individual  and  States  rights  over 
water  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  an  all- 
powerful  centralized  government  control 
thereover:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  42d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring  herein.  That 
the  Congress  and  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Representatives  of  Colorado 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to  take  all  neces- 
sary action  to  (1)  preserve  the  water  rights 
of  the  Individual  and  the  States  and  to  pre- 
vent Federal  usurpation  of  those  rights;  (2) 
see  that  legislation  Is  Initiated  and  sup- 
ported to  reestablish  to  the  Individuals  and 
to  the  States  the  rights  taken  from  them  by 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment; and  (3)  In  every  way  possible  reaffirm, 
renew,  and  defend  the  concepts  that  water 
rights  are  property  rights  and  that  these 
established  rights  to  the  use  of  water  by  a 
State  or  an  Individual  should  not  be  taken 
away  without  due  process  of  law  and  ade- 
quate compensation:  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
Committees  of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senator  John  A.  Carroll.  U.S.  Senator 
Gordon  Allott.  US.  Representative  Wayne 
AspiNALL,  U.S.  Representative  J.  Edgar 
Chenoweth.  U.S.  Representative  Btron 
Rogers,  and  UB.  Representative  Btron 
Johnson. 

"Robert   S.    Eberhardt, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Charles  R.  Conklin, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"LuciLE  L.  Schuster. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Robert  L.  Knorx, 

"President  of  the  Senate." 


A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  50 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  legislature  may  override  with 
finality,  the  veto  of  the  Governor  of  Guam 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam — 

"Whereas,  under  section  19  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam.  Public  Law  No.  630.  81st  Con- 
gress, chapter  512.  the  Legislature  of  Guam 
Is  empowered  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam  on  any  bill  presented  to 
him  only  In  limited  fashion  because  of  the 
provision  contained  In  such  section  that 
upon  such  override  by  the  legislature,  the 
bill  Is  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  Is  empowered  to  uphold 
the  veto  of  the  Governor,  the  wishes  of  the 
legislature  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and 

"Whereas  the  prerogative  of  legislative 
bodies  to  override  the  veto  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  Is  within  the  traditional  power 
of  almost  all  legislative  bodies  within  the 
American  framework  of  representative  gov- 
ernment;   and 

"Whereas  the  local  autonomy  granted  by 
Virtue  of  said  Organic  Act  Is  narrowly  limited 
If.  as  the  history  of  Guam  Indicates,  the  veto 
of  an  appointed  Governor  cannot  be  over- 
ridden by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas  the  Fourth  Guam  Legislature, 
did.  on  the  6th  day  of  August  1958.  pass  and 
adopt  a  similar  resolution  (Res.  6.  4th  spe- 
cial sess.).  which  was  thereafter  transmitted 
to  the  offlcials  hereafter  named,  but  that 
the  US  Congress  adjourned  several  days 
thereafter  thereby  precluding  their  consider- 
ation of  the  same:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested and  memorialized  to  amend  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam  to  permit  the  legisla- 
ture to  effectively  override  the  veto  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam:  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  In  considering  such 
amendment,  the  Congress  bear  In  mind  that 
the  Legislature  of  Guam  Is  willing  to  accept 
a  very  limited  right  to  so  override  executive 
vetoes,  even  to  the  extent  requiring  a  unani- 
mous consent  vote  by  the  legislature,  since 
It  Is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Guam  to 
override  the  veto  of  their  appointed  Gov- 
ernor only  when  the  opinion  of  their  elected 
representatives  Is  unanimous  on  the  desira- 
bility of  such  action;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  In  considering  such 
amendment,  the  Congress  bear  In  mind  that 
section  19  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  still 
reserves  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  flnal  power  and  authority  to  annul  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Guam; 
and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"House  CoNctnuttwr  Resolution  24 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of   the  62d  General   Assembly  of   the 
State   of   Arkansas,   the   Senate   concurring 
therein — 

"Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  pursuant  to  article  5 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  In  substantially 
the  following   form  and   content. 

"proposed  constitutional  amendment 

"1.  The  chairmen  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  each,  within  30  days  of  the  ratlhcatlon 
of  this  article  as  an  amendment,  appoint  one 
member  to  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
commission  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
14th  amendment,  notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  vesting  ap- 
pointive power  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

"2.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  who  shall 
not  have  obtained  the  age  of  45  years  and 
been  30  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  for  20  consecutive  years  been  engaged 
In  the  general  practice  of  law. 

"3.  Within  60  days  of  said  appointment  the 
said  Commission  shall  begin  hearings  to  de- 
termine the  constitutionality  of  the  deprlval 
of  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate  of  the  39th 
Congress,  the  submission,  and  ratification 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  date  of 
December  31.  1870 

"4.  Within  18  months  of  said  appoint- 
ments a  formal  written  report  of  the  findings 
of  said  Commission  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
copies  thereof  made  public. 

"5.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  finding  that  there 
was  an  unconstitutional  deprlval  of  equal 
suffrage  In  said  Senate,  or  said  submission 
or  ratification,  then  said  amendment  shall 
after  30  days  become  null  and  void,  unless 
within  30  days  a  national  referendum  be 
called  as  provided  herein. 

"6.  Within  30  days  of  the  filing  of  said  find- 
ings the  Secretary  of  State  shall  upon  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  five  States 
call  for  a  nationwide  referendum  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  first  Tuesday  following  • 
period  of  120  days  from  the  filing  of  the 
findings  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
various  States.  There  shall  appear  on  the 
ballot  only  'approve  Commission  finding'  and 
'disapprove  Commission  finding.'  Should  the 
Commission  finding  disclose  an  unconetltu- 
tlonal  action  In  either  of  the  3  Instances, 
then  upon  a  majority  vote  of  all  those  voting 
in  the  49  States  to  'approve  Commission  find- 
ing' said  amendment  shall  become  null  and 
void.  Should  the  Commission  finding  not 
disclose  an  unconstitutional  action  In  either 
of  the  3  Instances,  then  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  all  those  voting  In  the  49  States  to 
'disapprove  Commission  finding'  said  amend- 
ment shall  b<rcome  null  and  void.  The  result 
of  said  election  shall  be  final,  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  notwithstanding. 

"7.  The  Congress  shall  promptly  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  members  ol  said 
Commission.  Its  staff,  and  all  other  expenses. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  shall  furnlfh 
copies  of  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  the 
presiding  oiUcers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  each  of  the  49  States  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Arkansas  delegation 
In  the  U.S.  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulee  and 
Administration : 

"Senate  Memorial  6 
"Memorial  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration relative  to  the  employment  of 
Albert  Gallegos  as  a  page  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

"Whereas  Albert  Gallegos.  of  Taos,  N.  Mez.. 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  as  a  page  In 
the  New  Mexico  SUte  Senate  during  the  reg- 
ular session  of  the  2Uh  legislature;  and 
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"Whereas  the  services  and  personality  of 
Albert  Gallegos  as  a  page  In  the  New  Mexico 
State  Senate  have  endeared  him  to  the  entire 
memt>ershlp  of  the  senate;  and 

•Whereas  Albert  Gallegos  Is  a  boy  of  the 
highest  character  and  Is  outstanding  In  his 
academic  studies  in  the  Taos,  N.  Mex..  mu- 
nicipal schools;  and 

"Whereas  Albert  Gallegos.  although  only 
15  years  of  age.  has  for  several  years  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
by  selling  newspapers,  shining  shoes,  clean- 
ing yards,  washing  cars,  and  other  honorable 
means;  and 

"Whereas  Albert  Gallegos  comes  from  a  re- 
spected and  reputable  family:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  be  memorialized  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration relative  to  the  employment  of 
Albert  Gallegos  as  a  page  In  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  New  Mexico. 
•Ed  V,  Mead. 

'President.  Senate. 
"Hal  Thornberrt, 
"Chief  Clerk.  Senate. 

"Approved  by  me  this  6th  day  of  March, 
1959. 

"John  Burroughs, 
"Gotiernor,  State  of  Sew  Mexico." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table: 

"Housi  CoNcuiatNT  Resolution  30 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  Honorable  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States 

"Whereas  West  Virginia  and  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  our  Nation  and  the  world 
are  saddened  by  the  Illness  of  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles,  now  a  patient  In 
Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Washington,  D.C.;  and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Dulles  as  a  soldier,  states- 
man and  world  clt.zen  has  given  more  than 
SO  years  of  his  long  and  fruitful  life  in  the 
unselfish  service  of  his  country  and  to  up- 
holding and  furthering  the  principles  of 
freedom,  beginning  at  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  of  1907  and  continuing  through 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  to  1950 
when  President  Truman  named  him  as  his 
personal  representative  to  negotiate  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty:  and 

"Whereas  this  statesman  and  diplomat 
who  grew  up  dreaming  of  being  not  Presi- 
dent but  Secretary  of  State,  and  wlut  had 
trained  for  the  job  during  50  years  of  law 
practice  and  International  diplomacy,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  1953  to  guide  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  through  tne  cold 
war  period  and  to  give  leadership  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  In  the  staggering 
battle  against  communism;  and 

"Whereas  as  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Dulles 
has  translated  his  respect  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  experiences  with  peace-by-power 
and  Woodrow  Wilson's  principles  of  peace- 
by-moral-fervor  into  a  gleaming  weapon 
against  communism,  wielding  this  weapon 
brilliantly  In  building  up  a  commanding  in- 
fluence by  wrapping  up  the  political,  mili- 
tary, economic  and  moral  complexities  of 
cold  war  into  his  own  fighting  faith,  which 
faith  Is  based  upon  the  principles  stated  by 
him  in  these  words,  'Freedom  must  be  a 
positive  force  that  will  penetrate.  If  we 
demonstrate  the  good  fruits  of  freedom, 
then  we  can  know  that  freedom  will  pre- 
vail'; and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Dulles  has  faithfully,  ecu- 
rr.gcously,  with  single-minded  strength  and 


outstanding  ability,  carried  out  the  tremen- 
dous assignment  of  his  country  at  the  very 
risk  of  his  life,  traveling  more  than  one- 
half  million  miles  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
earth  in  good  weather  and  bad,  on  Journeys 
that  would  tax  to  exhaustion  the  strength 
of  men  far  younger  than  himself,  which 
arduotis  labors  In  the  service  of  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  have  sapped  bis 
rugged  physique  to  the  extent  that  he  fi- 
nally had  to  submit  to  hospitalization;  and 
"Whereas  his  absence  from  the  interna- 
tional scene  is  the  greatest  possible  loss  to 
Western  policymaking  and  temporarily  re- 
moves from  the  active  scene  a  unique  cold- 
war  leadership:  and 

"Whereas  this  appreciation  of  one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats is  without  taint  of  partisan  political 
influence  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
West  Virginia  senate  is  composed  of  23  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party  and  9  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  house  of 
delegates  consists  of  85  Democrats  and  15 
Republicans:    Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  delegates,  the 
senate  concurring  therein.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  West  Virginia  prays  for  the  early 
recovery  of  this  great  American  and  fine 
father  of  two  clergymen,  not  only  for  the 
peace  and  joy  of  his  family,  but  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  priceless  cotinsel  he  has 
given  free  men  everywhere;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Mr  Dulles  and  his  family,  to  President 
Elsenhower,  Vice  President  Nixon,  House 
Speaker  Sam  Ray  bum,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen. 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble: 

"House  Joint  Memorial   1 
"Joint    memorial    to    the    President    of    the 
United  States,   the  President  of   tlie  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  congressional  delega- 
tion of  the  State  of  Alaska 
"Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska   in   first  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represents: 

"Whereas  Alaska  has  at  long  last  joined 
the  American  Union,  becoming  the  49th 
State  on  January  3.  1959.  after  many  years 
as  a  Territory  without  the  full  benefits  of 
U.S.  citizenship;  and 

"Whereas  Hawaii  has  for  many  years  also 
been  a  Territory  similarly  deprived  of  the 
equal  rights  and  privileges  granted  U.S.  citi- 
zens fortimale  enough  to  reside  in  a  State, 
with  the  result  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  have  always  felt  akin  and  in 
sympathy  toward  the  attainment  of  this 
objective  and  have  always  cooperated  in 
attempting  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  state- 
hood;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  recent  successful 
struggle  for  Alaska  statehood  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  their  representatives  lent  both 
encouragement  and  aid.  thereby  showing  not 
only  their  unselfish  Interest  In  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  Alaska  but  also  dem- 
onstrating their  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  democracy  and  self-government; 
and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  shown 
the  capability,  initiative,  and  responsibility 
to  accept  the  burdens  and  privileges  of  state- 
hood; and 

"Whereas  the  achievement  of  statehood  by 
the  people  of  Alaska  makes  any  objection 
to  statehood  for  Hawaii  untenable: 

"Now.  therefore,  your  memorialist,  the  First 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  in  first 
session  assembled,  respectfully  urges  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  at  its  present 
session  pass  legislation  as  will  admit  Hawaii 
to  the  Union  oa  an  equal  footing  with  Ui* 
other  States. 


"And  your  memorialist  will  ever  imy. 
"Passed  by  the  Hotise  February  a.  1969. 
"Warren  A.  Tstlok, 
"Speaker  of  ttie  House. 

"Attest: 

"Esther  Reed, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate,  February  5,    1959. 
"William  E.  Beltz. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"KATHERINX  T.  ALXXAKDXft. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  re- 
lating to  the  retention  of  the  present  2  per- 
cent Interest  rate  applying  to  loans  made  to 
rural  electrical  cooperative  associations  or 
corporations,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.) 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  presented  by  Mr.  Lan- 
cer (for  himself  and  Mr.  Young)  on  March 
16,  1959.  page  4197.  Congressional  Record.) 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relating 
to  the  development  of  organized  labor  in 
that  State,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.) 

(See  the  at>ove  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  presented  by  Mr.  Lan- 
cer (for  himself  and  Mr.  Young)  on  March 
16.  1959,  page  4198.  Congressional  Record.) 

A  petition  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  Astoria  Poet  No. 
1,  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  of  Astoria,  N.Y..  favoring  a  closer  partic- 
ipation by  all  In  the  Nation's  foreign  policy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  E.  C.  McCreery.  of  Spring- 
field.Ohio,  favoring  a  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia  because  of  certain  at- 
tacks on  American  airplanes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  James  Dukas,  president  of 
the  EdwardBvUle  Amusement  Corp.,  of  Ed- 
wardsville.  Pa.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  petition  of  Gordan  B.  Dickinson,  of 
Sour  Lake.  Tex.,  relating  to  certain  charges 
against  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
M--gr.  John  Balkunas,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Americans  of  Central -Eastern 
European  Descent,  of  New  York.  NY.,  relat- 
ing to  the  inclusion  of  naturalized  citizens  in 
the  settlement  of  certain  claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Kauai,  T.H.,  re- 
lating to  the  admission  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  petition 
from  the  Maul  (Hawaii)  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, expressing  thanks  for  the  granting  of 
statehood  to  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

A  petition,  signed  by  sundry  students  of 
Roosevelt  High  School,  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  statehood  for  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Maryland  State 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, relating  to  the  defense  of  the  Islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Aricansas    iMi. 
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FuLBRioRTl  wu  authorlied.  on  behalf  of 
the  committee — by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  I  believe— to  report  an  Important 
piece  of  administration-proposed  legis- 
lation Involving  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  The  hearings  will  be  avail- 
able. I  believe,  late  today  or  in  the  morn- 
ing.   The  report  will  be  available. 

There  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy, I  am  informed,  in  regard  to  this 
measure.  I  should  like  to  have  Senators 
know  that  we  expect  to  have  the  Senate 
debate  the  bill  during  the  week;  and  al- 
though we  could  reach  a  vote  on  It  to- 
morrow, and  would  like  to  do  so.  if  it  is 
the  desire  of  any  Senator  to  discuss  it 
at  some  length  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
him  do  so.  The  Senate  could  be  in  ses- 
sion  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

It  may  be  possible  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  that 
measxire  tomorrow.  If  not.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  it  on  Monday,  along 
with  the  area  redevelopment  bill.  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  up  the  bill  by  motion,  if  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
concur.  Then,  I  intend  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished^-Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  make  an 
oi)ening  statement  on  the  bill,  at  least, 
even  if  I  have  to  move  to  displace  that 
bill  by  another  measure. 

After  the  Joint  session,  we  intend  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  with  the  usual 
morning  hour.  If  that  is  agreeable,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  quorum  call  had 
now,  because  I  have  been  asked  to  have 
the  Senate  be  in  the  other  body  at  12: 14 ; 
the  House  expects  us  to  arrive  at  12:14. 
and  we  must  notify  Senators  who  are  ab- 
sent at  this  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  we  have  the  usual 
morning  hour,  with  a  3 -minute  limita- 
tion on  statements.  If  that  consent  is 
given,  then  I  propose  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  at  this  time.  and.  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call,  to 
have  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  those  requests. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


RECESS— JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE 
TWO  HOUSES — ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
SEAN  T.  O'KELLY.  PRESIDENT  OF 
IRELAND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  xmder  the  call  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  and  that  Senators  assemble 
at  the  door  so  that  they  may  proceed  to 
the  other  body  for  a  Joint  meeting  to 
hear  the  President  of  Ireland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carlson  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess. 

At  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate,  preceded  by  its  Secretary  [Fel- 


ton  M.  Johnstonl,  lt«  Sergeant  at  Arms 
[Joseph  C.  Duke],  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  President  pro  tempore,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
to  hear  the  address  to  be  dehvered  by 
the  Honorable  Sean  T.  OKelly.  Presi- 
dent of  Ireland. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  Ireland,  see  the  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today's  Congressional 
Record.) 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber 
at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.,  and  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  and  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  were  authorized  to 
meet  today  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  morning 
business  is  now  in  order. 


ADDITIONAL  PETITIONS  AND 
MEMORIALS 

Additional  petitions,  etc.,  were  pre- 
sented, and  referred,  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTAJLL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
Resolutions  of  the  General   Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts:    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United   States  to  establish   a  Federal 
domiciliary  hospital  In  New  England 
"Whereas    the    Federal    Government    has 
provided  18  domiciliary  hospitals  throughout 
the  Nation  for  the  care  of  its  veterans;  and 
"Whereas    the    New    England    area,    com- 
prising a  group  of  6  States  having  a  veteran 
population  of  1.350,000,  has  no  domiciliary 
hospital  therein;   and 

"Whereas  the  nearest  domiciliary  hospital 
to  the  New  England  area  is  located  in  Bath. 
N.T.,  thereby  entailing  additional  hardship 
and  expense  on  the  families  of  New  England 
veterans  now  hospitalized  when  they  visit 
their  loved  ones:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Coiirt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  Federal  domicil- 
iary hospital  In  New  England;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 


Unlt«d  BitiX—,  to  tht  Presiding  omcar  of 
taoh  brftnch  of  th«  Oongreia.  »nd  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congrees  from  this  Com- 
monwealth and  the  other  New  England 
States. 
"Houst  of  ReprtsenUtlvM.  adopted,  Ptb* 

ruary  17,  1050. 

"LAwasNCS  R.  Oaovs. 

"CJerllf. 
"Senate,  adoptad  In  concurrence,  Ptbru- 

ary  19. 1959. 

"laviNO  N.  Ratdbn. 

"Cleric." 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION- 
RESOLUTION  OF  CITY  COUNCIL 
OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy],  I  present  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Worcester.  Mass.,  relating  to  the  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  expires  the 
week  ending  April  4.  1959:  and 

Whereas  this  area  is  considered  a  distress 
area  with  approximately  10  percent  unem- 
ployment:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  our  Massachusetts  Senators 
and  Congressmen  be  and  are  hereby  urged 
to  extend  legislation  for  unemployment 
compensation  payments  for  such  further 
period  as  they  deem  necessary. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record.  Senate  Joint  Memorial  2, 
adopted  recently  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  bring 
this  joint  memorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  it  reflects  a  view 
concerning  Federal  excise  taxes  on  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  .services  with  which 
I  am  in  complete  accord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Enbollco  Senate  Joint  Memobial  2 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  levies  an 
excise  tax  on  telephone  and  telegraph  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas  such  tax  was  levied  during  World 
War  n  as  a  wartime  emergency  tax  to  help 
defray  war  costs  and  to  discourage  unneces- 
sary use  of  such  services;  and 

Whereas  the  wartime  emergency  has  ex- 
pired and  there  is  no  longer  a  justification 
for  Imposing  such  tax  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  initially  levied;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  on  telephone  and  tele- 
graph bills  Imposes  an  undue  hardship  upon 


mllUoni  of  Individuals  and  buslneaaM  In  this 
country,  and  is  discriminatory:  and 

Whereaa  telephone  and  telegraph  aervloas 
are  essential  to  the  orderly  transmission  of 
infurmntion  required  in  transaction  of  busl- 
neM  and  personal  affairs  and  should  not  b« 
uxed  In  the  same  manner  as  luxury  Items 
such  as  furs,  jewelry,  rnd  other  nonessen- 
tials; and 

Whereas  the  continued  Imposition  of  this 
tAX  1*  discriminatory  upon  businesses  In  the 
western  United  States  who  market  their 
pruducu  competitively  in  the  Bast,  with  com- 
munication service  to  such  eastern  markets 
essential  to  such  competition;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
communication  system  is  essential  to  the 
economic  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  country :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  House  of  Representatives  fointly 
concurring  therein.  That  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  levied  upon 
telephone  and  telegraph  services;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  Tbat  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  all  members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation. 

Adopted  by  senate  February  18.  1969.  Re- 
adopted  by  senate  March  4,  1969. 

MiDA    COLB, 

Chief  Clerk  of  Senate. 
Walter  J.  Piakson, 

President  of  Senate. 
Adopted  by  house  February  28.  1969. 
ROBEBT  B.  EKjncan. 

Speaker  of  House. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oregon,  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


RESOLUTIONS     OF     THE     OREGON 
STATE   FARMERS   UNION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ore- 
gon State  Farmers  Union  at  their  annual 
convention  in  Salem,  Oreg.,  last  Febru- 
ary 7.  1959.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolutions,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  Farmers  Union  is  one  of  the  great 
farm  organizations  in  my  State;  and  I 
feel  tliat  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  the 
members  of  that  great  organization 
when  the  time  comes  to  deliberate  upon 
legislative  matters  affecting  our  farm 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Ri^oLinrioNS  Adopted  at  the  49th  Annual 

Convention  or  the  Oregon  State  Fabmebs 

Union,  Febbuabt  7,   1969,  Salem,  Obxg. 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  of  county 

ASC  committees,  which  at  present  is  made 

up  of  three  members,  be  Increased  to  five, 

the    number   of   alternates   remaining   the 

same,  two. 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  State  Parmers 
Union  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
formation  of  an  International  Food  Bank. 


Whereas  the  destructive  power  of  the 
atomic  bomb  has  been  demonstrsttd  be- 
yond question:  and 

Whereas  the  earth's  atmosphere  has  been 
polluted  by  atomic  fallout  from  bombs  here- 
tofore detonated,  to  an  extent  that  It  con- 
stitutes a  haaard  to  human  life;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  stock  piles  of  atomic  bombs  that 
could.  If  used,  devastate  the  whole  earth; 
and 

Whereas  further  detonation  of  atomic 
bombs  cannot  be  Justified  from  any  stand- 
point :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  State  Fanners 
Union,  in  convention  assembled,  That  we 
are  opposed  to  the  further  detonation  of 
atomic  bombs  by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  enter  into 
agreement  with  other  countries  to  cease  the 
detonation  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
Niwaxao  Pabmsbs  Union. 

Whereas  we  believe  that  any  farm  pro- 
gram should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
need  of  the  particular  farmer  to  maintain  his 
place  in  the  economy  of  his  community: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  actual  production  per 
acre  over  the  last  10  years  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  county  records  to  determine  allotments 
and  conservation  reserve  payments. 

Morrow    County    Farmers    Union. 

Whereas  we  are  of  the  firmest  belief  that 
the  Creator  gave  the  natural  resources  for  all 
people — past,  present,  and  future;  and 

Whereas  the  only  way  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  can  be  assured  of  their 
benefits  and  safeguards  from  river  develop- 
ment is  through  entire  area  planning  and  de- 
velopment to  produce  the  most  possible 
power  potential,  flood  control.  Irrigation, 
recreation,  navigation,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  the  only  way  that  all  people, 
farmers,  businesses,  consumers,  etc.,  can  fully 
enjoy  their  heritage  is  by  developing  the 
resources  themselves  through  the  most  dem- 
ocratically controlled  organization  possible 
to  perpetuate  the  safeguards  for  people  in 
the  future:  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  appointment  of 
both  the  board  of  directors  and  general  man- 
ager by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  consent  of  the  Congress  has  a  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  corporation  one  with 
unstable  management  and  a  political  foot- 
ball :  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  State  Farmers 
Union,  In  convention  assembled,  go  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  a  Columbia  River  Develop- 
ment bill  similar  to  that  presented  by  United 
States  Senator  Richard  L.  Neubercer,  except 
that  fwrtlon  which  may  weaken  the  present 
preference  claxise,  and  except  that  portion 
which  allows  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  the  general  manager  in- 
stead of  leaving  his  appointment  up  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Buena  Vista  Farmers  Union. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MANAGEMENT 
OF  MISSOURI  RIVER  WATER- 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MONTANA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  printing  in  the  Record  a  joint 
memorial  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  Montana  State  Legislature  re- 
questing a  thorough  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  managemait  of  Missouri 
River  water. 


When  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
was  before  Congress,  we  added  to  it  the 
O'Mahoney-MlUlkln  amendment,  reserv- 
ing waters  arising  in  the  Western  States 
for  western  uses.  Today,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  shortage  of  power  for  our 
public  and  cooperative  electric  systems 
In  several  of  the  upper  basin  States.  A 
part  of  the  reason  Is  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers'  use  of  a  disproportionate  part 
of  Missouri  River  water  to  maintain  a 
flowing  navigation  channel  in  the  lower 
Missouri  River  during  the  summer 
months.  Although  our  power  peaks 
come  in  the  winter,  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  out  of  the  upper  basin  at  the  rate 
of  30.000  cubic  feet  per  second  during 
the  summer  months.  This  flow  is  cut 
back  to  less  than  a  third  of  this  in  the 
winter  months  when  power  is  most 
needed. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  insists 
that  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin  amend- 
ment does  protect  upper  basin  water  for 
electric  power  generation  for  the  upper 
bsLsin.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney].  a  coauthor  of  the 
amendment,  has  stated  before  our  com- 
mittee that^wer  generation  was  con- 
templated by  him  and  former  Senator 
Millikin  when  the  amendment  was  writ- 
ten, offered  and  adopted.  It  was  cer- 
tainly in  my  mind  when  I  suwwrted  th3 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  upper  basin  States  do  not  want 
to  stop  navigation  in  the  lower  basin. 
We  have  urged  studies  of  slack  water 
navigation.  We  have  suggested  the  con- 
struction of  thermal  powerplants  in  the 
vast  lignite  areas  of  the  Dakotas  and 
eastern  Montana  to  meet  the  electric 
power  requirements  of  the  area  and  re- 
lieve some  of  the  pressure  on  scarce 
water  supplies. 

In  the  upper  basin  we  do  not  believe 
in  fighting  over  scarcities  when  there 
are  abundant  resources  to  meet  all 
needs.  We  are  for  the  full  development 
of  our  resource  potentials. 

But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  there  is  an  effort  to  deny  upper 
basin  States  both  the  use  of  their  own 
water  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  resources  as 
well.  You  are  all  familiar  with  our  effort 
to  get  construction  of  Yellowtail  Dam 
started,  and  of  executive  obstruction  of 
that  ijroject. 

We  have  urged  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
authorize  new  studies  of  the  feasibility 
of  siacir  water  navigation  in  the  lower 
Missouri  Basin.  I  have  urged  the  Execu- 
tive Department  to  plan  and  build  ther- 
mal generating  plants  in  the  upper  Mis- 
souri Basin  lignite  areas  to  meet  our 
power  requirements. 

Unhappily,  the  same  lobbies  which  de- 
mand that  our  water  be  illegally  released 
for  lower  basin  navigation  also  oppose 
the  construction  of  alternative  plants. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  other  agencies  of  Government  will 
take  note  of  this  joint  memorial  and 
give  some  thought  to  the  situation. 

When  the  Army  Engineers'  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  confiicting 
plans   for  Missouri   River  development 
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were  Joined  In  the  renowned  "shame- 
less, loveless  shotgun  wedding"  at  Oma- 
ha. Nebr.,  in  1944.  Congress  was  warned 
that  there  was  not  enough  water  for 
both  schemes.  The  wedding  is  right  now 
headed  for  the  rocks  and  it  is  going  to 
end  in  an  Irreconcilable  domestic  break 
if  the  lower  basin  partner  believes  that 
the  upper  basin  partner  is  going  to  pro- 
vide everything  on  the  table,  and  let  the 
lower  basin  consume  all  of  it. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  we  did  not  cre- 
ate a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  and  as- 
sure full  resources  development  back  in 
1945.  instead  of  permitting  the  "shame- 
less, loveless  shotgun  wedding"  of  the 
Pick  and  Sloan  plans.  We  knew  then 
that  the  two  plans  were  not  compatible. 
But  the  wedding  was  solemnized  and  has 
been  consxunmated  by  gigantic  public 
expenditures  although  some  of  us  were 
si)eaking  up,  and  refusing  to  hold  our 
peace,  all  the  time. 

The  Montana  joint  memorial  now  go- 
ing into  the  Record  may  well  be  regarded 
as  notice  that  divorce  proceedings  are 
just  ahead  unless  some  new  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  so  the  upper  basin 
will  not  have  to  sacrifice  all  its  needs  in 
order  to  float  a  fleet  of  sand  and  gravel 
barges  and  a  relatively  few  commercial 
barges  on  a  costly,  wasteful,  water-ex- 
travagant flowing  navigation  channel  in 
the  lower  river. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and. 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  memorial  ot  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  Hon. 
Jambs  E.  Mukrat  and  Hon.  Mike  Mans- 
riELO,  Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana: 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalt  and  Hon.  LeRot  Ander- 
son, Representatives  In  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Montana:  urging  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  investigate  and  study  the  supply, 
control,  allocation,  and  use  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  waters  and  power 

Whereas  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
the  growth  and  development  of  any  basin 
area  in  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon 
adequate  water  supply  for  industry,  agricul- 
ture, power,  and  municipal  requirements; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Montana  are  now 
looking  to  the  Missouri  River  for  large  quan- 
tities of  water  for  the  ultimate  irrigation  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  land;  and  are 
endeavoring  to  establish  Industry  in  this 
State  to  maintain  and  hold  the  future  young 
people  of  this  State:  and  in  order  to  have  this 
Industry,  large  blocks  of  low-cost  power  will 
be  needed  for  development;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  evident  that  the  present 
disposition  of  the  Missouri  waters  will  result 
Id  a  shortage  of  water  to  meet  the  afore- 
mentioned requirements  in  addition  to  meet- 
ing requirements  as  are  now  proposed  in 
other  Missouri  River  Basin  States;  and 

Whereas  It  is  imperative  that  a  determina- 
tion be  made  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible, 
regarding  an  equitable  and  prudent  handling 
of  these  Missouri  Basin  waters  so  that  the 
most  justifiable  water  requirements  can  be 
met  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  State  of  Montana  In  which 
over  80  percent  (80%)  of  the  waters  on  the 
Missouri  system  rise:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  SOth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Montana  of  1959,  now  in 
session .  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  do  recommend  to  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
immediately  proceed  with  a  compete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  Missouri  Basin  water 
supply  situation.  This  investigation  and 
study  to  cover  the  present  method  of  con- 
trol and  allocation  of  water:  control  and 
allocation  of  federally  generated  power;  and 
the  question  of  maximum  financial  return  to 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  sale  of 
such  power  as  it  shall  produce;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  make  a  study  of  the  present  applica- 
tion of  the  CMahoney-Minikln  amendment 
to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  to  deter- 
mine If  there  is  any  abrogation  of  that 
amendment:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  such  steps  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  the  end  that  Montana  people  and  Mon- 
tana Industry  shall  be  given  first  considera- 
tion in  the  adjudication  of  water  and  power 
distribution,  and  to  protect  their  rights  in 
such  water  and  such  power  already  estab- 
lished, whether  by  use  or  otherwise;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Senate  of  Montana  to  each  of  the 
individuals  named  in  the  title  of  this  memo- 
rial, Hon.  James  E.  MtmxAT  and  Hon.  Mike 
Mansfield.  Senators  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf  and  Hon.  LeRot 
Anderson,  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Pattl  Cannon, 

Pre^-ident  of  the  Senate. 
John  J.  MacDonald, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

By   Mr.   KERR: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalra: 

"Enrolled  Senate  Concurrent  Resoldtion  4 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  Ualted  States  to  act 
promptly  and  favorably  to  provide  author- 
ity and  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Canton  Irrigation  project  water  distribu- 
tion works;  directing  that  authenticated 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  approve  and  provide  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  Canton  Reservoir  on  the  North  Ca- 
nadian  River,   Canton,  Okla.;    and 

•Whereas  the  reservoir  was  constructed  to 
Include  outlet  works  and  storage  for  the  irri- 
gation of  16.000  acres  of  land  in  the  Canadian 
River  Valley:  and 

"Whereas  in  1945  the  landowners  in  the 
valley  below  Canton  Dam  did  organize  and 
perfect  the  Canton  Irrigation  District  under 
Oklahoma  law,  comprising  aforesaid  16.000 
acres  of  land;  and 

"Whereas  the  Canton  Irrigation  District  is 
ready  and  willing  to  enter  Into  contract  nego- 
tiations for  the  repayment  of  construction 
costs  of  the  project  water  distribution  works 
to  serve  the  lands  of  said  district;  and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has. 
through  the  Bureau  of  zhe  Budget,  presented 
to  the  Congress  the  Canton  project  report 
for  its  consideration  and  approval:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  27th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein.  That 
we  respectfully  request  the  86th  Congress  of 
the  United  jStates,  now  assemtled,  to  act 
promptly  and  favorably  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canton  Irrigation  District 
project  water  distribution  works  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  to  initiate  construc- 
tion of  said  worlu  at  the  earliest  possible 
date;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  an  authenticated  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 


of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation. 
"Adopted    by    the    Senate    the   3d    day    of 

March  1959. 

"Harold  Oarvin . 
"President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Reprefentatives 
the  9th  day  of  March  1959. 

"Clint  O.  Livingston, 

"Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 
"Enrolled  Senate  Resolution  27 
"Resolution    commemorating    the    life    and 
achievements  of  Charles  Curtis,  member 
of  the  Kaw  Nation  and  Vice  President  of 
the    United    States;     and    expressing    the 
gratitude   of    the   Senate   of    the   State   of 
Oklahoma  to  those  persons  whose  efforts 
resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  statute 
of   Vice  Prerldent   Curtis   to   the   National 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Famous  American  Indian* 
at  Anxuiarko 

"Whereas  this  sovereign  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  long  been  known  among  all  her  sister 
commonwealths  as  the  foremost  repository  of 
those  memorials  and  monuments  which  pre- 
serve for  future  generatii  ns  of  Americans 
some  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  of  the  indelible  Imprint  made 
on  our  national  character  by  the  original  In- 
habitanta  of  this  great  land;  and 

"Whereas  the  proudest  heritage  and  most 
Cherished  birthright  of  every  Oklahoman  Is 
the  proud  legacy  of  courage  and  honor  t>e- 
Btowed  upon  our  State  by  our  Indian  citi- 
zens; and 

"Whereas  the  very  name  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth springs  from  the  meaningful  and 
melodious  tongue  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  American  Indian  Nations:  and 

"Whereas  Anadarko,  Okla..  was  therefore 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  National  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Famous  American  Indians,  estab- 
lished for  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory 
of  the  contributions  of  this  great  people,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  symbols  and  me- 
morials of  their  noble  way  of  life:   and 

"Whereas  Charles  Curtis,  outstanding  at- 
torney, civic  leader  and  statesman,  five  times 
U.S.  Senator  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  from  1929  to  1933.  was  a  member  of 
the  Kaw  Nation,  am',  had  a  tribal  allotment 
in  the  lands  of  that  people  In  Oklahoma;  and 
"Whereas  because  of  his  contributions  to 
the  cultural,  spiritual  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  way  of  life.  It  has 
long  been  desired  that  this  illustrious  son  of 
the  Kaw  Nation  be  Included  among  that 
select  and  Immortal  group  of  American  In- 
dians honored  in  the  National  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Famous  American  Indians  at  Anadarko: 
and 

"Whereas  a  life-size  bronze  bust  of 
Charles  Curtis  will  be  unveiled  at  Washing- 
ton, DC,  on  March  4.  1950,  by  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight.  II.  of  Providence,  R  I., 
and  will  thereafter  be  transported  to  Ana- 
darko. where  it  will  be  dedicated  and  per- 
manently Installed  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Famous  American  Indians  on  August  17. 
1960,  in  the  presence  of  tliousands  of  persons 
of  American  Indian  descent  from  all  over 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  wholly  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  greatness  of  Charles  Curtis  and  this 
magnificent  addition  in  our  own  Oklahoma 
institution  has  been  made  possible  only  by 
the  unceasing  efforts  and  devotion  of  a  dedi- 
cated band  of  Oklahomans,  both  private 
Citizens  and  Members  of  our  congressional 
delegation,  and  a  group  of  citizens  of  other 
States  whose  gracioiu  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  project  should  earn  them  the  gratitude 
of  our  entire  State;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  that  this  body 
tender  its  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Curtis  and  express  its  deep  appreciation  to 
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those  who  have  given  so  unstintlngly  of 
their  time  to  oonsummate  this  tribute  to 
Mr.  Ciutls  and  the  transfer  of  his  bust  to 
our  Indian  Hall  of  Fame:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  27th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  That  this 
body,  now  duly  assembled,  does  hereby  pay 
official  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  late  Charles  Ciirtls,  Illustrious  son  of  the 
Kaw  Nation,  and  does  hereby  officially  ex- 
press its  deep  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Oklahoma,  to  the  following  pcr- 
Bons  who  have  obtained  this  signal  honor  for 
the  National  Hall  of  Fame  for  Famous 
American  Indians:  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Hurley, 
general  chairman:  Hon.  Edgar  S.  Vaught, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.:  Joe  W.  McBride, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.:  Hon.  Roy  Johnson. 
Ardmore,  Okla.:  Gov.  Floyd  Maytubby,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.;  Paul  Stonum,  Anadarko, 
Okla.;  Helen  Peterson,  executive  director  of 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
Washington,  D.C;  Dena  Woods,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Allan  Cromley.  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Dally  Oklahoman,  Washington.  DC; 
Mrs.  Peter  J.  Ward.  8144  Audrain  Drive,  St. 
Louis  21.  Mo.:  Mrs.  Logan  BlUlngsley. 
Katonah.  N.Y.;  Robert  Goombl,  tribal  chief- 
tain and  president  American  Indian  Exposi- 
tion, members  of  the  Charles  S.  Curtis  me- 
morial committee:  Hon.  Richard  Nixon, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States:  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  former  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  honorary  members;  Mrs. 
Webster  Knight.  II.  Providence,  R.I.:  Made- 
leine Park,  Katonah.  N.Y.,  the  sculptress: 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson.  Carl  Albert.  Tom  Steed. 
John  Jarman.  Page  Belcher  and  Toby  Morris, 
U.S.  Representatives  from  Oklahoma;  Sena- 
tor Robert  8.  Kerr,  and  Senator  Mike 
Motu-oney  our  U.S.  Senators:  Ije  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  properly  prepared  copies 
erf  this  resolution  be  mailed  to  the  persons 
above  named,  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Library,  and  to  the  National  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Famous  American  Indians,  at  Anadarko. 
Okla. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  25th  day  of 
February  1959 

"Harold  F.  Garvin. 
"President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate." 


TAXATION  OP  COOPEPATIVES— 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
resolutions  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Wild  Rice  Electric  Cooperative. 
Mahnomen.  Minn.,  in  regard  to  further 
taxation  of  cooperatives.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  resolutions  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  1 

Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  Wild  Rice  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  that 
there  is  an  administration  co-op  tax  pro- 
posal:   and 

Whereas  such  proposal  could  be  detri- 
mental to  all  cooperatives:  and 

Whereas  such  proposal  is  a  ptmltive  tax 
proposal:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  Wild 
Rice  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc..  assembled  at 
the  annual  meeting  do  hereby  oppose  such 
legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  said  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  its  Senators  and  Representatives. 


Rksolutiom  2 

Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  Wild  Rice  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  Inc.,  Mahnomen,  Minn., 
that  the  administration  proposal  to  make 
effort  to  Increase  the  present  interest  rates 
now  charged  to  REA  co-ops;   and 

Whereas  such  Increase  in  Interest  rates 
would  work  a  definite  htu-dship  on  all  such 
co-ops;  and 

Whereas  such  proposal  could  result  in  the 
defeat  of  the  purpose  of  REA's  to  serve  all 
those  without  service:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  Wild 
Rice  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  assembled 
at  the  annual  meeting  do  hereby  oppose  such 
legislation:   and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  said  resolution  be  forwarded 
to   its   Senators   and    Representatives. 


INTEREST  RATE  INCREASES  ON  REA 
LOANS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
I  have  received  from  the  McLeod  Co- 
op>erative  Power  Association  in  oppo-si- 
tion  to  proposed  interest  rate  increases 
on  REA  loans  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  proposed  and  recommended 
that  the  interest  rate  to  be  charged  on  REA 
loans  be  increased:  and 

Whereas  such  an  Increase  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  rural  electrification  program: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

R''soIved  by  the  members  of  McLeod  Co- 
operative Power  Association,  TTiat  this  a5SO- 
clatlon  and  its  membership  shall  oppose  any 
kglslatlon  increasing  the  Interest  rate  to  be 
charged  for  REA  loans. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  with  amendments: 

S.  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  (Rept.  No.  1091. 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  levying  and  collect- 
ing of  taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  appro\ed  June  25,  1938  (Rept. 
No.  ill);  and 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906.  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
113). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  1. 
1899,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  112) . 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

8.644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 


purposes,"  approved  February  4.  1925  (Rept. 
No.  114). 

By  Mr.  HATDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  si>ecial  study 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (Rept. 
No.  117): 

H.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  the  "Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service"  as  a  House 
document; 

H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  234.  84th  Congress, 
entitled  "The  Prayer  Room  In  the  VS.  Cap- 
itol"; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  committee  print  entitled  "Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Veterans'  Benefits." 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— MINOR- 
ITY AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, I  repoii;  favorably,  with  amendments, 
the  bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  efifective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas,  and  I  submit 
a  report  (No.  110)  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report,  together 
with  individual  and  minority  views,  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  RENTAL  OF 
COTTON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  report  an  original  bill  to  author- 
ize the  rental  of  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  115  > 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
rep>ort  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  1455)  to  authorize  the 
rental  of  cotton  acreage  allotments,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Jordan,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  ordered  to  fce 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  FOR  JUVENILE 
COURT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  report  an  original  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  two  additional 
judges  for  the  juvenile  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port (No.  116)  thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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The  biU  (S.  1456)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  judges 
for  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


ELSIE   F.    WILKINSON— REPORT   OP 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Elsie  F.  Wilkinson,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Elsie  P.  Wilkinson,  widow  of  James  M.  Wil- 
kinson, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  7  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances.         / 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FXTLBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  Asplstant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  economic  AfTalrt,  to  be 
the  representative  on  the  Commlaslon  on 
International  Commodity  Trade  of  the 
Eoonomto  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Natione. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time,  And,  by  unanimous  content,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Ur.  JACKSON: 
f .  1438.  A  bill  to  require  that  s  certain 
tract  of  land  In  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  be  dls- 
poeed  of  on  an  individual  lot  basle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 
8.  1430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Ko- 
panlc,  Martin  Radovclc,  and  Ivan  Talijau- 
clca;  and 

8. 1440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hugo  Ta- 
rantlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  1441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  to  .provide  a 
certain  number  of  visas  for  persons  of  Ar- 
menian ethnic  origin;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1442.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Pukata 
and  her  minor  child;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KEATING : 

8.  1443.  A  bill  to  preserve  seniority  rights 
of  10-point  preference  ellglbles  in  the  postal 
service  transferring  from  the  position  of 
letter  carrier  to  clerk  or  from  the  position  of 
clerk  to  letter  carrier,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8.  1444.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  July  6,  1945,  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  overtime  compensation 
to  substitute  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which   appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Winter  and  Mrs.  Reglna  Winter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 

S.  1446.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  Judges  for  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  and  the  dis- 
trict coxirta  for  the  southern  and  eastern 
districts  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Wn.EY: 

S.  1447.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161.  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  pat- 
ents for  plants;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoaTON ) : 

S.  1448.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  vhe 
Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park  at 
HodgenvUle,  Ky.,  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Birthplace;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8  1449.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  of  Fame;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Caklson  when  \\e 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8.1460.  A  mil  to  amend  section  13a(l)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  a«  amended, 
relative  to  the  discontinuance  or  change  of 
the  operation  of  certain  trains  or  ferries:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 

8. 1451.  A  bill  to  ftmcnd  further  the  Mu- 
tual  Security  Act  of  1054.  ae  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Forelgh  Relations. 

By  Mr.  NEUBEROER  (for  hlmeelf  and 
Mr,  Wn.EY ) : 

8. 1453.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
temporary  price,  wage,  and  rent  cnntrnls. 
and  for  other  purpoeec;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr,  NiveciioBi  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  Mparftte  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

8. 1453,  A  bill  to  authorlM  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  the  city  of 
Xeosauqua;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr   MORSE: 

8. 1454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keitha  L. 
Baker:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN : 

8.  1455.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  rental  of 
cotton  acreage  allotments;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JoaoAN  when  he 
reported  the  above  bill  from  the  Corrunittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  appear 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees.") 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1456.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  Juve- 
nile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
reported  the  above  bill,  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Reporta  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Engle)  : 
8.  1457.  A   bill   to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  cor- 
rect certain  deficiencies;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Elsie  F.  Wilkinson,  which 
wais  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  where  it  appears  imder  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OF  REFUGEE  RELIEP 
ACT  OF  1953,  RELATING  TO  VISAS 
FOR  PERSONS  OF  ARMENIAN  ETH- 
NIC ORIGIN 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu5etts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amencl  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide a  certain  number  of  visas  for  per- 
sons of  Armenian  ethnic  origin. 

There  are  many  people  of  Armenian 
origin  Ilvmg  in  our  country.  They  have 
made  many  splendid  contributions  to 
our  Nation  and  to  our  culture.  The  bill 
I  have  Introduced  would  permit  them 
now  to  be  reunited  with  their  relatives 
abroad  who  have  heretofore  been  denied 
admission  into  the  United  States.  This 
IcKl.slation  would  correct  an  inequitable 
omission  in  the  immigration  laws  which 
now  prevent  many  worthy  people  from 
finding  refuge  in  America  with  friends 
and  relatives. 

To  admit  10.000  refugees  of  Armenian 
origin,  as  provided  by  the  amendment 
to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  which  I  am 
Introducing,  would  remind  people 
throughout  the  world  that  our  Nation 
continues  to  be  nensltlve  to  the  plight 
of  the  persecuted  and  to  recognize  the 
enrichment  which  results  from  sharing 
our  life  with  deservlns  people  less  for- 
tunate than  we. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  resolution  favoring 
legislation  like  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, which  was  adopted  by  the 
Council  for  Immigration  and  Resettle- 
ment of  Armenians,  and  submitted  by 
the  council  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  December  11.  1958. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1441)  to  amend  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  visas  for 
persons  of  Armenian  origin,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy),  was  received,  read  twice  by 


Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Saltonstall  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  sympathetic  toward  the  plight  of 
World  War  II  T^f  ugees,  escapee.^  and  other 
oppressed  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Mid- 
dle East  by  providing  special  legislations 
for  the  entry  of  these  peoples  as  Immigrants 
under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  and  Public  Law 
85-316;   and 

Whereas  persons  of  Armenian  ethnic 
origin,  following  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I.  World  War  II  and  numerous  other  con- 
flicts In  the  Middle  East  suffered  reprisals 
because  of  their  race  and  Christian  beliefs 
and  experienced  mass  deportation,  massacres 
and  tortures  comparable  to  the  suffering  of 
any  other  minority  In  the  world   history; 

and 

Whereas  these  persons  of  Armenian  ethnic 
origin  have  found  temporary  refuge  In  the 
Middle  East  and  European  countries  as  es- 
capees and  deportees,  but  have  not  resettled 
and  are  still  considered  and  classified  as 
refugees  where  they  reside;   and 

Whereas  based  upon  the  figures  submitted 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Visa  Divi- 
sion, on  August  1,  1958,  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  40,000  persons  of  Armenian 
ethnic  origin  have  registered  at  the  Ameri- 
can Consulates  abroad  to  join  their  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  find  asylum  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  that  many  thousands  of 
others  have  attempted  to  register  but  have 
been  discouraged,  because  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  ever  being  granted  a  visa  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  chargeable 
to  countries  whose  quota  allocation  is  less 
than  310  annually  and  in  most  eaf«8  to  quota 
areas  of  100  annually;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Armenian  origin 
residing  In  the  United  States  have  at  all 
times  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
loyalty  and  resourcefulness,  and  as  a  mi- 
nority group  of  approximately  2f>0,000  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  and  en- 
richment of  the  United  States,  and  have 
upheld  the  principles  of  democracy  and  have 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  our  Institu* 
tions  and  our  way  of  life  during  two  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  cotxXllct;  and 

Whereas  the  Americans  of  Armenian  origin 
residing  In  the  United  Btatee  are  cepable 
and  willing  to  sponsor  qviaiined  immigrants 
and  provide  suitable  employment,  housing 
facilities,  and  other  resettlement  asslstatMe; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted  special  lefislntlon  authorlaing 
the  admission  of  refugeee  and  escapees  of 
the  Chinese,  Dutch,  German,  Hungarian. 
lUUan  and  Portuguese  origin:  Therefore  be 
it 

Ketotved.  That  10,000  special  nonquota 
visas  be  allocated  to  persons  of  Armenian 
ethnic  origin  seeking  entry  to  the  United 
8tates  as  immigrants,  and  to  their  spotues 
and  the  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  un- 
der  21    years  of   age   accompanying   them. 

Submitted  on  December  11,  1958.  by  the 
Council  for  Immigration  and  Resettlement 
of  Armenians  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  at  Washington,  D.C. 


Simply  stated,  this  bill  would  allow  a 
10-point  veteran  to  transfer  from  the 
job  of  letter  carrier  to  clerk  or  vice  versa 
without  losing  his  seniority  rights.  Since 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  grant  disabled 
war  veterans  special  preference  under  the 
civil  service  rules,  it  seems  unfair  to  limit 
this  preference  to  one  type  of  job,  rather 
than  to  all  positions  within  the  postal 
service.  Surely,  maintaining  a  standard 
of  ease  and  flexibility  for  transfers  with- 
in the  service  would  tend  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency. Adamant  rules  which  discour- 
age workers  from  seeking  positions  they 
like  better  tend  to  make  for  inefficiency, 
and  injure  morale. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would 
eliminate  this  inequity  from  the  present 
law.  and  promote  even  better  postal 
service. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1443)  to  preserve  seniority 
rights  of  10-point  preference  eligibles  in 
the  postal  service  transferring  from  the 
position  of  letter  carrier  to  clerk  or  from 
the  position  of  clerk  to  letter  carrier,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  &&  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  Public  Law  739,  Eightieth 
Congress,  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-(b)  Any  such  letter  carrier  or  clerk  who, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
has  transferred  from  the  position  of  letter 
carrier  to  that  of  clerk  or  from  the  position 
of  clerk  to  that  of  letter  carrier,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  has  Incurred  loss  of  seniority 
by  reason  of  such  transfer,  shaU  be  restored 
the  seniority  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  If  such  transfer  had  not  occurred 
(I)  If  he  presenU  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mission that  such  transfer  was  necessiuted 
principally  by  reason  of  a  disability  which 
he  received  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  8Utes.  or  (3)  If  hU 
name  had  originally  appeared  on  the  Civil 
8ervlce  Register  for  the  position  to  which 
he  transferred.  Public  Law  B77  of  the 
Seventjr-Qlntb    Congress    notwlthsundlng." 


PRESERVATION  OF  SENIORITY  AND 
PREFERENCE  RIGHTS  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES  IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  preserve  the  seniority  rights  of  10- 
point  preference  eligibles  in  the  postal 
service  transferring  from  position  of  let- 
ter carrier  to  clerk  or  from  the  position 
of  clerk  to  letter  carrier,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


OVERTIME  COMPENSATION  FOR 
SUBSTITUTE  EMPLOYEES  IN 
POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation to  substitute  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  bring  the  overtime  wages  of 
the  substitute  employees  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice imder  the  same  provisions  which 
govern  those  of  the  regular  enriployees. 

In  other  words,  if  a  substitute  works 
over  8  hours  in  1  day,  he  should  be  paid 
time  and  a  half,  as  is  a  regular  em- 
ployee. If  a  substitute  works  over  40 
hours  in  a  week,  he  should  be  paid  time 
and  a  half,  as  is  a  regular  employee. 

Under  the  current  provisions,  the  sub- 
stitute carrier  or  clerk  may  work  any 


number  of  hours  in  1  day  or  1  week,  and 
yet  never  receive  additional  pay  for  over- 
time. This  is  grossly  imfair,  and  cer- 
tainly not  m  keeping  with  established 
wage  practices  in  private  industry.  My 
bill  would  correct  this  injustice,  and 
therefore  deserves  widespread  support 
in  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1444)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  act  of  July  6,  1945,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  for  payment  of  overtime 
compensation  to  substitute  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  or- 
dered to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  reclassify  the 
salaries  of  postmasters,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  postal  service;  to  establish  uni- 
form procedures  for  computing  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  6.  1945,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Prorided  further,  That  In  emergencies 
or  if  the  needs  of  the  service  require,  sub- 
stitute and  hourly  rate  employees  In  post 
offices  of  the  flrst,  second,  and  third  class 
may  be  employed  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
p)er  day  or  forty  hours  per  week  and  for 
such  overtime  service  they  shall  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  150  per  centum  of  the  hourly 
rate  of  pay  received  by  such  employees." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
ADDITIONAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kiatino], 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
total  of  seven  additional  judges  for  three 
Federal  courU  in  the  New  York  area. 
One  new  Federal  Judgeship  would  be 
created  in  the  Second  Circuit,  Court  of 
Appeals,  located  in  New  York  City,  plus 
two  additional  Judgeships  In  the  eastern 
district  and  four  more  in  the  southern 
district  of  New  York. 

The  enormous  caseload  Imposed  upon 
the  judges  In  these  three  Federal  courts, 
far  In  excess  of  the  national  average,  has 
resulted  in  an  Intolerable  situation.  Citi- 
sens  who  seek  their  rights  in  any  of  these 
courts  may  experience  a  delay  of  up  to 
4  years  between  the  time  their  case  is 
filed  and  final  trial.  Additional  Judicial 
manpower  is  essential  to  help  assure  the 
prompt  administration  of  justice  in  the 
jurisdictional  area  concerned  which  is 
populated  by  nearly  19  million  people. 

The  omnibus  judgeship  bill  introduced 
last  year  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  34  additional  Federal  judges  in- 
cluding the  seven  provided  in  the  bill 
Senator  Keating  and  I  are  introducing 
today.  The  proposal  for  a  seventh  judge 
for  the  Second  Circuit.  Court  of  Appeals 
was  part  of  a  measure  first  introduced  by 
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myself  and  Senator  Ives  during  the  last 
Congress;  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate but  not  acted  upon  in  the  House  be- 
fore adjournment.  The  longer  we  delay, 
the  more  acute  the  situation  becomes.  In 
the  last  4  years,  the  average  number  of 
appeals  per  judge  has  soared  to  92,  prac- 
tically double  the  national  average  of  54. 
However,  it  was  in  1955,  when  the  case- 
load was  considerably  lower,  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
originally  endorsed  the  need  for  another 
judge  in  the  second  circuit  based  on  the 
amount  of  Judicial  business  then  being 
carried  on  in  this  court  which  covers 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  as  well  as  New 

York. 

Regarding  the  additional  judgeships 
required  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
districts  of  New  York,  a  review  of  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  administrative 
office  of  the  U.S.  courts  shows  that  in 
recent  years  these  two  courts  have  been 
having  grave  problems  in  the  timely  dis- 
position of  civil  cases  settled  after  trial. 
Presently,  the  eastern  district  has  a  rec- 
ord delay  In  such  cases  of  49.9  months, 
which  is  8  times  longer  than  the  6-month 
period  the  Judicial  Conference  considers 
reasonable.  Under  those  circumstances, 
our  proposal  to  increase  from  six  to  eight 
the  total  number  of  judges  in  that  dis- 
trict seems  extremely  modest. 

We  also  propose  to  raise  from  18  to 
22  the  number  of  judges  serving  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  accelerate  case 
disposition  there  by  excellent  pretrial 
work  but  the  need  for  more  judges  con- 
tinues acute.  Located  in  the  w^orld's 
commercial  and  industrial  center,  the 
southern  district  is  the  biggest  trial  court 
in  the  entire  Federal  system  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
report  in  1957  it  has  a  history  best  de- 
scribed only  in  terms  of  excessive  case- 
loads, large  numbers  of  protracted  cases, 
a  continual  accumulation  of  arrearages, 
and  mounting  delays.  Four  more  judges 
would  seem  to  represent  a  minimum  ad- 
dition in  this  district  where  there  was  a 
backlog  of  over  10,000  cases  in  1958,  with 
578  civil  cases  pending  per  judge. 

Court  reform  at  all  levels  has  become 
a  major  issue  in  New  York  State  in  re- 
cent years  where  there  is  a  growing  pub- 
lic awareness  and  concern  that  justice 
delayed  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  is 
often  justice  denied.  Successful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  institute  more  efficient 
calendar  procedures  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict, for  example,  and  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  the  State  legislature  will  enact 
comprehensive  court  reform  legislation 
during  the  current  session.  In  light  of 
the  extensive  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  its  favorable 
report  on  a  similar  Ives-Javits  judgeship 
bill,  along  with  the  4-year-old  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  the  mounting  impartial  statistical 
evidence  from  the  courts  themselves,  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  act  promptly  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1446)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  Judges  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 


and  the  district  courts  for  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  of  New  York,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Keatwc),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  joined 
by  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Birthplace.  It  would  designate 
the  national  park  near  Hodgenville, 
where  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  is  preserved,  for  what 
it  is— the  birthplace  of  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  of  whose  birth  we  are  celebrating 
this  year. 

I  am  informed  there  are  182  national 
parks  and  national  historical  parks,  sites, 
and  monuments.  There  are  also  many 
memorials,  residences,  parks,  and  shrines 
marking  points  of  interest  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life.  Each  has  its  own  sig- 
nificance. 

We  mark  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
every  great  figure  as  of  special  signifi- 
cance. The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce is  to  accord  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthplace  this  special  significance. 

Abraham  Lincoln  wac  bom  on  Febru- 
ary 12, 1809,  on  a  farm  in  Hardin  Coimty, 
Ky.  Later  Larue  County  was  estab- 
lished, and  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
place now  is  located  in  Larue  County,  a 
few  miles  from  the  county  seat  at  Hodg- 
enville. Ky.  On  the  original  farm  the 
cabin  believed  to  be^  the  one  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  still  stands  in  a  marble 
memorial. 

In  1916  Lincoln's  birthplace  was  made 
a  national  park,  and  was  nameti  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  National  Park  by  the  act  of 
July  17,  1916.  Later  it  was  chanped  to 
the  Abraham  Lhicoln  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  by  the  act  of  August  11,  1939. 

This  is  Lincoln's  birthplace,  and  it 
should  be  so  named.  Having  the  site 
accurately  described  by  the  official  name 
of  the  park  will  be  helpful  to  all  those 
who  visit  the  birthplace  and  to  all  who 
take  a  passing  or  a  profound  interest  in 
Lincoln's  life.  It  is  only  right  that  his 
birthplace  be  so  named,  and  that  it  be 
specifically  recognized  rather  than  gen- 
erally labeled. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  Kentuckians, 
and  one  I  share,  tliat  this  national  park 
should  be  designated  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Birthplace,  to  identify  it  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  many  parks  and 
shrines  which  mark  Abraham  Lincoln's 
life.  I  am  sure  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  will 
approve  the  change  which  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  proposes.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  make  this  change  during 
the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  examples  of 
National  Park  Service  sites,  which  sup- 
port the  principle  of  the  bill  I  have  Just 
introduced,  together  with  a  list  of  his- 


torical sites  marking  Lincoln's  life,  most 
of  which  are  already  specifically  named, 
and  which  illustrate  the  need  for  desig- 
nating the  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historic  Park  as  his  "Birthplace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 
Examples  or  National  Park  Service  Srrxs 

There  are  182  park*,  bUtorical  parks,  mon- 
uments, historic  sites  and  other  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Eight  of  these  are  national  historical  parks, 
as  Is  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  at 
Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Several  are  more  accurately  named. 

For  example,  th«  national  monument 
marking  George  Wnshington's  birthplace  In 
Westmoreland  County,  Va..  Is  named  exactly 
that.  "GeorBe  Washington's  Birthplace." 

One  national  memorial  here  In  Washing- 
ton is  accurately  and  olBcially  titled  the 
"House  Where  Lincoln  Died." 

The  national  historic  site  in  Hyde  Park  is 
offlclally  listed  as  the  "Home  ol  Franklin  O. 
Roosevelt." 

The  national  historic  site  and  the  na- 
tional monument  marking  Thomas  Edison's 
"Home,"  and  the  "Edison  Laboratory,"  are 
so  named. 

Without  such  proper  designation,  many 
could  confuse  the  significance  of  what  is  now 
the  "Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park."     For  example: 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park  is  not  his  birthplace,  but  Is  part  of  his 
Elkhorn  Ranch  in  the  Badlands  along  the 
Little  Missouri  River. 

Similarly,  the  Andrew  Johnson  National 
Monument  is  not  his  birthplace,  but  is  the 
President's  home  and  grave.  In  Greenville, 
Tenn. 

As  I  have  said.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
the  title  of  our  national  historical  park  near 
Hodgenville  state  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
Lincoln's  birthplace.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  thbse  who  might  not  recall  the  fact 
to  look  further  in  order  to  guess  the  slgnilfl- 
cance  of  the  place.  Accurately  named,  the 
fact  wUl  stand  forth  for  aU  to  see  at  once. 

Lincoln  Historical  Sites 

Abraham  Lincoln  National  Histbrlcal 
Park,  Hodgenville.  Ky.     (Birthplace.) 

Knob  Creek  Farm,  northeast  of  Hodgen- 
ville. (Where  Lincoln  lived  from  2  to  7 
years  of  age,  with  replica  of  Hodgenville 
cabin.) 

Lincoln  State  Park,  Lincoln  City.  Ind. 
(Pigeon  Creek  cabin  site  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  gr&ve.) 

Lincoln  Pioneer  Village.  City  Park.  Rock- 
port.  Ind.  (Memorial  to  Lincoln's  years  In 
Spencer  County,  Ind.) 

New  Salem  State  Park,  New  Salem.  HI. 
(Site  of  Lincoln-Berry  store;  where  Lincoln 
began  practicing  law  and  was  elected  to 
legislature.) 

Vandaila  State  Hous?.  Vandalla.  ni.  (Old 
Statehovise.  where  Lincoln  served;  State 
ownership.) 

Lincoln  Home,  Springfield,  111.  (SUte 
ownership.) 

Lincoln  Speech  Memorial.  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Lincoln  Museum  National  Memorial. 
Washington,  DC.     (Ford's  Theater.) 

House  Where  Lincoln  Died  National  Me- 
morial, Washington,  D.C. 

Lincoln  Tomb,  Springfield.  111.  (State 
ownership.) 

Lincoln  Memorial  National  Memorial, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Lincoln  Homestead  State  Park,  near 
Springfield.  Ky.  (Replica  of  the  cabin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  grandmother.) 


Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Mar- 
riage Temple,  Pioneer  Memorial  State  Park. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park,  Coles 
County,  Dl.     (Thomas  Lincoln  cabin.) 

Sarah  Lincoln  House.  Campbell.  HI. 
(State  ownership.) 

Lincoln  cabin  replica,  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  Chicago,  111.  Replica  of  Hodgenville 
cabin.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  promptly  consider  and  ap- 
prove the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1448)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  National  His- 
torical Park  at  Hodgenville.  Ky.,  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthplace,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cooper  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morton),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


INCORPORATION  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL  OP  FAME 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  which  was 
permanently  located  near  Kansas  City, 
Kans..  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  is  well  on  the  way  to- 
ward actual  construction. 

The  architect's  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  generally  approved.  When 
completed,  it  will  truly  be  a  shrine  for 
agriculture. 

I  am  today  introducing,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson]  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  incorr>oration  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
lie  on  the  Vice  President's  desk  imtil  the 
end  of  the  session  next  Monday,  in  or- 
der that  other  Members  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  cosponsor  if  they  so 
desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  bill  (S.  1449)  to  incorporate  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT,  RELATING  TO  DIS- 
CONTINUANCE OF  CERTAIN 
TRAINS  AND  FERRIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
i-eference,  a  bill  to  funend  section  13a 
(1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  section  was  enacted  into  law  last 
year  as  part  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958.  Briefly,  section  13a(l)  speeds 
up  the  procedure  for  abandonment  of 
train  or  ferry  service  by  railroads.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
given  the  right  to  supersede  State  juris- 
diction; the  Commission  is  not  required 
to  hold  a  public  hearing,  or  to  conduct 
an  investigation. 


I  need  not  describe  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Transportation  Act 
was  passed.  It  was  the  result  of  int^i- 
sive.  widespread  hearings  at  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railroads  of  this  Na- 
tion described  the  financial  emergency 
which  now  faces  them.  The  act  per- 
mits widespread,  constructive  steps  to 
help  this  basic  American  industry. 

Two  complaints,  however,  have  been 
raised  against  section  13a(l) .  New  Jer- 
sey State  officials  and  commuter  groups 
protested  when  the  ICC  did  not  grant  a 
hearing  on  the  New  York  Central  sys- 
tem petition  to  abandon  its  Hudson 
River  ferry  service.  The  other  com- 
plaint was  Ihat — even  when  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  does  insti- 
tute an  Investigation  and  conduct  hear- 
ings, severe  limitations  are  imix>sed  by 
the  present  law  as  to  the  time  within 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  exercise  its  Jurisdiction. 
Such  time  limits,  it  has  been  charged, 
do  not  permit  full  investigation  and  pub- 
lic hearing.  A  representative  of  the 
ICC  has  made  a  similar  complaint  to 
members  of  my  staff. 

In  New  Jersey,  and  in  other  important 
areas  of  the  United  States,  these  com- 
plaints were  given  additional  urgency  by 
the  threat  of  large-scale  breakdowns 
within  the  transportation  networks  now 
serving  large  metropolitan  areas.  Pub- 
lic alarm  over  this  threat  is  great,  par- 
ticularly since  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  no  working  plan  to  replace 
rail  service.  The  amendment  I  propose 
today  will.  I  am  aware,  not  give  us  any 
such  working  plan;  that  is  still  the  duty 
of  the  State  and  local  governments. 

But  it  may  help  give  the  officials  the 
time  they  need  to  work  out  a  plan  which 
win  preserve  our  transportation  system. 

I  am  aware,  of  coiirsc,  that  several  of 
my  colleagues  introduced  S.  1331  on 
March  9.  Their  bill  also  would  place  the 
entire  discontinuance  problem  under  the 
present  procedures  for  line  abandon- 
ment. Certain  provisions  of  that  pro- 
posal would,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be 
too  far-reaching  for  acceptance  by  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  practical 
facts  of  life  dictate  the  need  for  a  more 
limited  alternative,  if  anything  is  to 
prevail.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  an  attempt  to  give  the  action  we  need 
while  maintaining  chances  of  accept- 
ance. 

The  provisions  of  section  13a  (1) 
appear  to  have  given  insufficient  recog- 
nition to  established  procedures  and 
familiar  provisions  for  a  review  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  would  amend  the  pres- 
ent law  by  requiring  an  investigation 
as  to  public  convenience  and  necessity 
and  put  the  burden  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  a  mandatory 
hearing  in  every  instance.  While  the 
bill  requires  expedited  action  in  these 
cases,  the  arbitrary  limitation  upon  the 
Commission's  final  order  Is  removed.  I 
would  assume  that  the  ICC  would  act 
with  the  maximum  promptness  consist- 
ent with  reasonable  opportunity  for 
hearing,  and  the  service  would  continue 
to  be  operated  by  the  railroad.  The 
urgency  of  prompt  action  on  this  cor- 


rective legislation  makes  it  necessary.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  we  avoid  involving 
any  other  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  unnecessarily,  such  as  the 
long -established  provisions  for  total 
abandonment  of  a  line  of  railroad. 
These  frequently  affect  freight  services 
and  other  major  issues  requiring  con- 
sideration of  additional  and  complex 
factors.  It  is  preferable  to  act  prompt- 
ly in  correcting  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  section  13a(l)  before  the  bur- 
dens on  the  carrier  and  the  procedural 
uncertainty  of  that  paragraph  result  In 
the  ellmln&tion  of  the  remaining  com- 
mutation services. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  represents  a 
less  drastic  approach  than  that  proposed 
in  S.  1331.  Consequently,  its  terms  offer 
a  better  opportunity  for  relief  to  com- 
muters t>ecause  its  chance  of  passage 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  a  measure  that  offers  more  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  the  present  statute. 

In  presenting  this  bill.  I  have  no  illu- 
sion that  It  will  cure  the  problems  of 
railroad  commuters  or  the  metropolitan 
areas  in  their  efforts  to  move  the  in- 
creasing millions  of  suburban  dweUers 
to  and  from  their  work.  This  will  re- 
quire prompt,  cooperative  and  very  ex- 
pensive action  by  the  States  and  the 
municipalities  as  well  as  sacrifices  by 
both  the  riders  and  the  railroads. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  summary  of  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
summary  of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1450)  to  amend  section 
13a(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended,  relative  to  the  discontin- 
uance or  change  of  the  operation  of 
certain  trains  or  ferries,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  Is  as  follows: 

SUMMAET    OT   CHAKCES    PrOPOS1:D    IN    SeCTTOM 
13a(1)     or   THE    lNTERST.*TE    COMMERCE    ACT 

IN  Regard  to  Discontinuance  or  Change 

or   Trains   or   Perries    Operating   Across 

State  Lines 

The  bill  would  make  the  following 
changes  In  section  13a(l)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  that  pertains  to  discontinu- 
ance of  trains  or  ferries  crossing  State  lines. 

1.  Add  a  requirement  that  Investigation 
and  hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  proposed  discontinuance  of 
train  or  ferry  service  he  mandatory  to  re- 
place the  present  provision  of  the  law  that 
leaves  the  holding  of  an  Investigation  of 
the  proposed  discontlnxiance  or  change  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

2.  The  present  law  provides  that  30  days' 
notice  of  the  proposed  discontinuance  or 
change  be  given  by  the  railroads  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  State  In  which  such  train  or 
ferry  Is  operated  and  by  posting  In  the  fa- 
cilities affected.  This  bill  would  require  in 
addition  that  notice  be  given  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  the  governor 
of  each  State  In  which  a  train  or  ferry 
proposed    to    be    discontinued   is    operated. 
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at  least  30  days  prlOT  to  the  beginning  of 
the  hearing. 

3.  The  present  law  provides  that  upon 
Institution  of  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
posed discontinuance  or  change,  the  Cori- 
mlsslon  may  require  the  railroad  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  service  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  4  months  beyond  the  date 
when  the  discontinuance  or  change  wo\ild 
have  become  effective.  Thus  at  present  if 
the  Commission  cannot  complete  its  investi- 
gation within  that  time  and  Issue  Its  order, 
the  railroad  is  free  at  the  end  of  the  4 
months'  period  to  discontinue  the  service. 
This  bill  would  eliminate  this  restriction  on 
time  to  allow  the  Conunlsslon  adequate 
time  to  conclude  its  investigation  and  make 
known  Its  findings. 

4.  The  present  act  fxirther  leaves  It  to  the 
discretion  of  the  ICC  as  to  whether  the 
service  proposed  to  be  discontinued  shall  be 
continued  in  operation  pending  hearing  and 
decision  by  the  Commission.  This  bill 
would  make  It  mandatory  that  such  serv- 
ice be  continued  until  hearing  and  de- 
cisions In  such  Investigation. 

5.  Finally,  the  bill  would  require  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  upon  Insti- 
tuting the  required  investigation,  to  give 
the  carrier  proposing  the  discontinuance  or 
change  of  service,  notice  at  least  7  days  prior 
to  the  proposed  effective  date  of  the  dis- 
continuance that  such  service  must  be  con- 
tinued In  operation.  The  present  act  pro- 
vides  that    10   days'   notice   shall   be   given. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OP   1954.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
President's  message  of  March  13  request- 
ing the  appropriation  of  $3,929,995,000 
for  the  1960  mutual  security  program, 
and  ask  for  its  appropriate  referral. 

This  bill  was  prepared  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  for 
that  reason  I  introduce  it  by  request,  re- 
serving my  right  to  support  it  in  whole  or 
In  part,  and  to  offer  amendments  as  may 
seem  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this  bill. 
I  invite  attention  to  two  sentences  from 
the  President's  message. 

First: 

The  mutual  security  program  which  I  pro- 
pose for  fiscal  year  1960  Is  In  the  same  pat- 
tern and  has  the  some  component  parts  as 
the  program  which  the  Congress  enacted  at 
the  last  session. 

Second.  In  requesting  funds  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  President 
stated: 

This  sum  ($700  million)  will  allow  the 
Fund  a  level  of  activity  no  higher  than  It 
established  In  Its  first  year  of  operation. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
offered  the  same  program  we  now  have. 

In  defense,  in  our  domestic  economy, 
and  in  our  foreign  relations,  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  unaware  of  the 
depth  and  scope  of  the  Soviet  challenge. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  now  or  ever  will  be  willing  to 
urge  the  American  people  to  taite  in  one 
notch  on  our  belt  to  deal  with  a  Soviet 
challenge  which  confronts  us  in  missiles, 
arms,  and  Just  downright  capacity  to 
produce. 

How  many  Americans  would  be  com- 
placent if  the  President  were  to  tell 
them  this  simple  fact:  Since  1955,  the 


Soviet  gross  national  product  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  of  about  8  percent 
each  year;  the  Chinese  Communist  gross 
national  product  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent:  and  the  American 
gross  national  product  at  a  rate  of  only 
a  little  over  1  percent? 

The  President's  message  on  foreign 
aid  reads: 

We  have  the  capacity  and  the  national 
program  to  surmount  these  dangers  and 
many  more. 

I  agree,  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  the 
capacity.  We  have  the  capacity  but  not 
the  program. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  America 
will  rise  to  the  needs  of  our  situation 
if  they  are  clearly  told  what  is  at  stake. 
They  certainly  would  be  willing  to  be 
taxed  if  it  is  necessary  to  survival.  But 
I  am  not  sure  the  administration  agrees 
with  even  that  simple  proposition. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  foreign  aid  is 
not  a  very  palatable  program  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  stories  of  mal- 
administration fill  one  with  despair  and 
with  frustration.  The  preoccupation  of 
the  administration  with  military  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
and  its  half-hearted  response  to  their 
economic  needs,  makes  it  difiScult  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  justify  the  aid 
program. 

Having  said  these  things,  however,  I 
must  add  that  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  administration  on  the  fundamental 
concept  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  requires  that  we  continue  to  in- 
vest funds  in  the  development  of  under- 
developed areas.  We  of  the  West  can- 
not expect  to  survive  forever  if  we  grow 
richer  while  the  bulk  of  mankind  grows 
poorer.  Survival  requires  adaptability 
and  imagination,  not  rigidity — the  kind 
of  rigidity  evidenced  by  this  bill. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959 
about  April  15.  This  will  afford  time 
for  interested  memlsers  of  the  public  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  bill 
which  I  am  Introducing  today.  This 
will  also  allow  time  for  Americans  to 
communicate  with  their  Senators  to 
make  their  views  known  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  legislation  which  should 
be  approved  by  the  Congress.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  especially  invite  the 
public  to  communicate  not  with  me,  but 
with  their  own  Senators  with  respect  to 
their  views  on  the  subjects  I  have  listed 
above. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  desiring 
to  present  amendments  will  do  so  in 
sufficient  time  so  that  the  committee 
may  give  such  amendments  most  care- 
ful consideration  prior  to  reporting  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1451)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fot.bright.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  GIVE 
THE  PRESIDENT  STANDBY  CON- 
TROLS OVER  PRICES,  WAGES,  AND 
RENTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authority  to  establish  standby 
controls  over  prices,  wages,  and  rents 
whenever  a  national  emergency  exists — 
either  from  the  military  or  economic 
standpoint.  The  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1  li  joining 
me  as  cosp>onsor. 

I  believe  we  can  do  no  less  than  this  if 
we  are  i^rious  about  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation.  Much  of  the  talk  about 
inflation  has  been  swatting  flies;  now  I 
propose  that  we  drain  the  swamp. 

We  are  told  that  a  balanced  budget 
will  prevent  inflation.  I  think  we  must 
face  up  to  balancing  the  budget.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  offered  four  bills  to 
increase  Federal  revenues,  including  an 
excess  profits  tax  to  reach  windfall 
profits.  Yet  the  basic  fact  remains  that, 
during  the  late  1940*8,  we  experienced 
sharp  inflation  during  years  when  we 
not  only  balanced  the  budget  but  also 
set  aside  substantial  Federal  Treasury 
surpluses.  So  that  is  not  the  final  an- 
swer. 

Today  there  are  in  America  monopo- 
listic industries  which  can  administer 
higher  prices  despite  the  consumer  drop 
in  demand  for  their  products.  This  has 
happened  on  many  occasions.  We  also 
have  powerful  labor  unions  which  can 
levy  demands  for  higher  wages,  to  the 
detriment  price-wise  of  groups  of  fel- 
low workers  who  lack  this  cohesive  and 
forceful  type  of  organization.  The  total 
impact  on  the  weaker  groups  in  our 
society  is  often  catastrophic,  especially 
in  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

AUTHoarrT  ntovncs  saficttaiu) 

This  is  why  I  believe  any  Chief 
Executive  must  have  standby  authority 
to  safeguard  the  American  people  from 
the  steady  erosion  of  rising  prices,  wages, 
and  rents. 

Mr.  President,  the  year  1959  may  well 
be  noted  by  historians  who  will  chronicle 
events  occurring  in  the  United  States 
during  this  period  as  the  time  of  The 
Great  Economic  E>ebate. 

No  single  consideration  has  so  threaded 
throuRh  public  discussion  of  issues  by 
Government  officials,  Congres.'^men.  and 
private  citizens.  This  factor  appears 
destined  to  play  a  critical  role  in  policy 
detennination  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
affairs,  agriculture,  welfare,  resources  de- 
velopment, and  defense.  It  has  made 
obscure  academic  economists  national 
figures,  enlarged  the  language  with  new 
nouns,  such  as  spenders,  sellers  inflation, 
budget  flap,  and  administered  prices,  and 
made  a  financial  pundit  of  the  man  in 
the  street.  It  has  posed  such  puzzling 
philosophical  and  fiscal  questions  as. 
"Can  we  afford  peace  "?  and  "Is  provision 
for  need  possible  with  fiscal  responsi- 
bility"? 

Perhaps  no  basic  issue  has  so  exempli- 
fied our  current  obsession  with  the  eco- 
nomic ramifications  of  national  and  in- 
ternational aflairs  as  the  question  of  in- 
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flation.  It  has  become,  in  effect,  a  sym- 
bol of  our  concentration  on  the  economic 
a'  pect  of  public  policy  in  all  fields.  Pub- 
lic discussion  of  this  issue  has.  of  course, 
resulted  In  much  useful  analysis,  infor- 
mation, and  clarification.  I  propose  to 
review  some  of  this  material  today  and 
to  suggest  procedures  which  I  believe  will 
permit  us  to  take  efficacious  action  in 
c:!nnection  with  this  problem.  I  hope 
that  I  will  contribute  not  only  to  the 
volume,  but  also  the  substance  of  the 
debate. 

INFLATION    DYNAMIC   CONCIPT 

Inflation  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  gen- 
erally rising  price  level  over  time;  it  is 
a  dynamic  concept.  The  presence  of 
inflation  cannot  be  determined  to  exist 
at  a  particular  instant — it  does  not  mean, 
for  instance,  high  prices.  It  can  t>e 
studied  only  within  the  context  of  his- 
torical perspective. 

In  the  60-year  period  from  1897  to 
1958  the  general  price  level  in  the  United 
States  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  2  Va  per- 
cent per  year.  The  rate  of  increase  was. 
of  course,  not  even;  inflation  has  in- 
creased most  in  war  and  In  immediate 
postwar  periods. 

But  concentration  on  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  inflation  tends  to  obscure 
the  impact  on  the  price  level.  For  ex- 
ample, using  the  base  period  1947-49.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  average  consumer 
price  level  in  1958  was  more  than  double 
that  in  1940  and  almost  two- thirds 
greater  than  in  1945.  Although  the 
U.S.  record  in  comparison  with  that  of 
certain  Europ>ean  countries  since  1948 
has  been  good,  there  has  nevertheless 
t>een  a  20.1-percent  increase  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  during  this  10-year 
period.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  table  prepared  for  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  Indicates  the  per- 
cent change  In  the  consumer  price  level 
of  various  goods  and  services  Included  In 
the  consumer  price  Index  from  1945  to 
January  1959.  the  period  following  re- 
moval of  wartime  price  and  credit  con- 
trols. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.C. — Consumer 
Price  Index — U.S.  city  average,  major  group 
and  subgroup  indexes;  annual  indexes 
1945;  monthly  indexes,  January  19S9;  and 
percent  changes 

I1M7-49-100] 


Group 

Annual 

Indeies, 

l»4.^ 

Month- 
ly In- 
dexes. 

Januarj' 
ll»50 

Percent 
change 
104S  to 

January 

1060 

All  Items . 

7fi.9 

123.8 

61.0 

Koo«l 

6S.0 

ft5.0 
!».!> 
TO.  5 
86.7 
88.1 
W.O 
100.7 
73.0 
76.9 
82.6 

110.0 

133.0 
113.8 
114. 1 
121.7 
128.2 
138.8 
118.2 
138.0 
103.2 
133.1 

72.7 

Corcab  and  bakery  prod- 
uct."< 

103.2 

Mi'ats,  |K>ultry,  and  flsh. . 
I>!)try  product?  .     

101.4 
A4.2 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Ilouslnfc ' . ...... 

40.4 
48.0 

Rent 

Oivs  and  plectrldt  y ., 

Solid  fuels  and  fuel  oU 

IIoiLscfurnUhlngs . 

52.7 
17.4 

oa3 

34.2 

Uousebold  operation..... 

eL3 

VJS.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.C. — Consumer 
Price  Index — U.S.  city  average,  major  group 
and  subgroup  indexes;  annual  indexes 
1945;  monthly  indexes,  January  1959;  and 
percent  changes — Continued 

(1XXX-XX-XXXX 


Oroup 


Apparel - 

Men's  and  boys' 

Women '."!  and  Rlrls' 

Foolwe:ir 

Other  apparel . 

Tran.sportatlon 

Private 

Public 

Medical  Care   

Personal  care. 

Hca<llnz  and  re^TCMtlon 

Other  goods  and  servit«s. . 


Annual 

indexes, 

1045 


76.3 
72.4 
78.8 
67.3 
6.V4 
78.1 
76.1 
82.3 
83.1 
8!.  5 
85.8 
85.7 


Month- 
ly In- 
dexes, 

January 
1050 


106.7 
108.0 

98.7 
130.8 

91.7 
144.1 
13.3.1 
101.  S 
147.6 
129.4 
117.0 
127.3 


Percent 
change 
194.^  to 

January 
1050 


39.8 
49.2 
25.3 
04.4 
40.2 
84.5 
74.9 
133.0 
77.6 
.W.  8 
34.8 
48.5 


'  Includes  house  i)urchase.  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance, 
and  upkce;i,  not  shown  sei)aratcly. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
much  of  current  economic  discussion 
concerns  the  cause  of  inflation.  Three 
general  theories  are  commonly  ad- 
vanced: First,  the  classic  demand-pull 
explanation,  that  is  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods;  second,  the  cost- 
push  analysis,  which  suggests  that  rising 
production  costs  push  prices  up;  and 
third,  the  administered  price  concept,  a 
theory  which  points  to  the  ability  of  cer- 
tain industries  to  price  their  products 
without  consideration  of  actual  costs  or 
demand. 

Nrw    ANALYSIS    ADVANCED 

There  is  substantial  agreement  that 
the  economic  doctrine  of  demand-pull 
Is  not  capable  of  satisfactorily  explain- 
ing the  general  price  rise  which  has  oc- 
curred within  the  past  2-year  period. 
Last  year,  although  demand  was  down 
because  of  the  recession,  prices  in  certain 
administered  sectors  of  the  economy  rose 
anyway.  There  is  Increasing  evidence 
to  indicate  that  concentrated  industries 
may  be  able  to  exert  a  monopolistic 
power  in  setting  prices  for  their  products. 

Validity  of  the  cost-push  approach  to 
the  study  of  inflation  has  been  also  seri- 
ously questioned.  For  instance,  one 
economist  has  shown  that  increased 
labor  productivity  has  largely  counter- 
acted the  inflationary  tendency  of  wage 
increases  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
when  such  productivity  has  been  taken 
into  account,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
earnings  of  factory  workers  during  the 
period  1953  to  1957  have  risen  only  half 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  living,  and  only  a 
third  «is  much  as  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured products. 

However,  there  exists  substantial  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  relationship 
between  wages  and  output  over  the  long 
run.  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  a  realistic  measure  of  this  ratio. 
AFL-CIO  researchers  contend  that  in 
the  10-year  period  between  1948  and  1958 
output  per  worker  rose  faster  than  real 
wages  and  point  out  that,  during  this 
period,  gross  output  Increased  35  percent 
while  the  number  of  factory  employees 
decreased  from  12,700,000  to  11,900,000. 
On  the  other  hand.  Harvard  economist 
Sumner  H.   Slichter   declared  recently 


that  hourly  compensation  of  nonagrictil- 
tural  workers  in  the  last  10  years  has 
risen  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  in- 
crease in  output  per  man-hour  and 
charged  that  unions  tend  to  "raise  money 
wages  far  faster  than  is  justified  by  the 
growth  of  the  output  per  man-hour." 
These  statements  have  indicated  tliat 
the  question  is  by  no  means  resolved. 
The  legislation  which  I  introduce  today 
would,  however,  provide  machinery  for 
handling  inflation  of  this  type. 

Peculiarities  of  recent  general  price 
rises  has  focused  attention  on  the 
theories  of  such  economists  as  Abba  Ler- 
ner  and  Gardiner  Means,  who  have 
pointed  to  the  ability  of  certain  busi- 
nesses to  determine  their  own  prices 
without  consideration  of  demand  and 
production  pressures.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Ke- 
FAuvER],  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  these 
facts  to  public  attention.  Within  the 
past  few  days,  a  number  of  key  Grovem- 
ment  officials  have  indicated  Federal  eco- 
nomic policy  may  be  reshaped  to  take 
into  account  these  findings.  The  para- 
dox of  continued  large  unemployment 
and  rising  prices  has  further  stimulated 
such  reevaluation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  appear  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  an  article  written  by 
Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  15,  1959, 
and  which  indicates  the  effect  of  this 
new  theory  on  inflation  study,  and  re- 
counts reservations  advanced  by  econo- 
mists and  others  concerning  its  im- 
portance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

XITECTS    NOT    ABSTRACT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
discussion  of  the  cause  and  nature  of 
Inflation  necessarily  takes  place  within 
a  theoretical  and  statistical  framework, 
which  at  times  make  the  issue  appear 
only  distantly  related  to  the  lives  of  work- 
ing Americans.  However,  the  effects  of 
inflation  are  far  from  abstract. 

The  adverse  nature  of  inflation  lies 
principally  in  its  relative  effect  on  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  economy.  Dur- 
ing an  inflationary  trend,  all  prices  do 
not  rise  evenly;  strains  and  distortions 
develop  in  the  economy,  and  income  and 
wealth  are  hence  redistributed  in  an 
unpredictable  fashion.  Among  those 
first  injured  by  inflation  are  persons  who 
depend  upon  a  fixed  income  for  the 
necessities  of  life — those  living  on  the 
income  from  annuities  or  pensions, 
bonds  or  fixed  contracts.  As  prices  rise, 
their  purchasing  power  is  decreased 
since  the  return  on  their  original  in- 
vestment is  rigid.  Individuals  who  rely 
on  wages  or  salaries  suffer  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  inability  to  exert  pres- 
sure for  an  increase  in  their  rate  of 
compensation.  Even  when  such  oppor- 
tunity is  available,  time  lags  t>etween 
constimer-price  increases  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  new  pay,  or  the  obtainment 
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of  compensation  increases  which  are  not 
proportional  to  price  rises,  frequently 
cause  a  decline  in  the  economic  position 
of  the  individual  involved. 

ZMPUiTION   CAUSXS    INKQUmZS 

The  inequity  of  this  situation  is  obvi- 
ous when  it  is  realized  that  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  groups  stand  to  gain 
from  an  inflationary  trend.  For  in- 
stance, as  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee pointed  out,  corporation  execu- 
tives who  are  provided  with  stock  op- 
tions as  a  form  of  compensation  have 
a  strong  Interest  In  a  rising  price  level 
within  their  Industry.  As  profits  go  up, 
the  company's  stock  rises.  Executives 
may  then  purchase  the  stock  at  prices 
oonilderably  below  market  value,  sell  It 
and  be  taxed  at  a  maximum  rate  of  25 
percent  on  their  gains,  The  extent  of 
thU  windfall  waa  indicated  by  a  report 
on  the  teaUmony  of  Eugene  HavM,  in- 
vcctment  advlaer,  who  appeared  before 
the  Kefauver  subcommittee  on  March 
19.  The  Wa«hlngton  Poet  and  Times 
Herald  reported  Kavat'  explanation  of 
how  this  proceu  works  to  the  benefit 
of  United  States  Bteel  executives. 

Xn  ths  CMS  of  United  ttatsi  Btsel  Corp,, 
tht  industry's  pries  Itsdsr,  Nsvm  inld  thst 
ntt  profits  dtvldtd  by  total  thHrM  of  stock 
Jump«d  from  sa  in  104S  to  S7.8S  in  1007  and 
fsll  to  15,13  In  tha  alump  last  ytar,  Cur* 
rtntly,  per  ahara  aarnlnga  of  Unltad  Btatea 
atsal  ara  aatlmated  at  rtcord  levala,  Maan- 
whllt,  tha  stock  haa  Jumped  In  price  front 
a  low  of  llO.ia  in  1049  to  a  high  this  year 
of  seear. 

(According  to  United  atatea  Steel's  forth- 
coming annual  report,  aome  368  executlvea 
have  this  prospect — because  of  stock  options 
outstanding  on  January  1;  they  can  make  a 
few  calls  and  divide  about  $19,300,000.  And 
this  Income  of  about  $75,000  per  man  la  aub- 
Ject  to  a  top  tax  rate  of  35  percent.) 

Although  these  inequalities  constitute 
a  major — and  age-old — indictment  of 
inflation,  there  currently  exist  numerous 
other  charges  against  the  countenance  of 
continued  rising  prices.  Many  responsi- 
ble fiscal  authorities,  including  Governor 
William  McC.  Martin,  Jr..  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  have 
expressed  concern  regarding  the  faith 
In  the  dollar  abroad;  in  December 
Mr.  Martin  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Far  East  to  report  that  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  is  declining 
due  to  inflation.  He  foresaw  po- 
tential adverse  effects  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  attitude  abroad.  The  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver  1  and 
others  have  suggested  that  this  country 
may  price  itself  out  of  world  markets. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  possibility  of 
long-run  Inflation  may  sufficiently  dis- 
courage investment  so  as  to  seriously  re- 
strict certain  aspects  of  economic  growth, 
as  individuals  attempt  to  place  their 
funds  In  areas  where  th^  will  realize 
the  advantages  of  rising  prices  and 
maintain  a  degree  of  liquidity  consistent 
with  their  estimate  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation. I  will  not  presume  to  judge  the 
validity  of  these  positions ;  however,  they 
are  stands  taken  by  responsible  and 
knowledgeable  persons  and  are  deserving 
of  thoughtful  consideration. 


comajiT  mscxasAKT  roa  btxtdt 

If  Inflation  Is  a  major  problem  af- 
fecting the  well-being  of  the  populace — 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case — it  must 
be  considered  within  the  context  of  the 
overall  economy  of  the  United  States. 
President  Eisenhower  has  repeatedly  in- 
sisted that  inflation  is  the  major  prob- 
lem. It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view 
with  Ooveriunent  flgures  which  show 
that  total  unemployment  in  February 
Increased  by  25.000  to  4,749.000.  although 
February  is  a  month  when  employment 
usually  rises  and  unemployment  falls. 
February  was  the  third  consecutive 
month  in  which  unemployment  has  been 
6  percent  or  higher.  Furthermore,  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Department  statistics 
showed  that  those  out  of  work  15  weeks 
or  more  numbered  1.5  million  last 
month — approximately  twice  the  normsl 
postwar  February  figure.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  last  week  thAt  the  La  but* 
Depnitment  has  advised  conuroRsionAl 
leaders  that  unemployment  will  con- 
tinue at  hi|h  levels  for  msny  months, 

Zn  view  of  these  ftots,  the  gdmlnlstrn- 
tlon's  reluetanee  to  endorse  relief  and 
recovery  measures  such  as  the  tree  re- 
development bill  now  pending  In  the 
Senitte.  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  measure  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senstor  from  Mlcht- 
gsn  (Mr.  McNamakaI.  and  the  much- 
needed  housing  bin  passed  by  this  body 
earlier,  Is  Indeed  perplexing. 

During  the  iwst  few  months  the  econ- 
omy has  experienced  a  period  of  rela- 
tively stable  prices  following  a  2-ycar 
period  in  which  the  Nation  witnessed  one 
of  the  steepest  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  American  history,  except  while 
the  country  was  engaged  in  a  shooting 
war.  Experts  in  this  field  have  indicated 
their  belief  that  this  newly  realized 
stability  will  continue  through  1959.  But 
as  the  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  indicated  in  their  views  issued 
March  9: 

Economic  prospects  •  •  •  are  subject  to 
abrupt  change.  Thoee  responsible  for  public 
economic  policies  must  remain  alert,  there- 
fore, to  the  possibility  of  a  resurgence  of 
inflationary  pressure,  and  miut  be  prepared 
to  deal  promptly  with  any  such  development. 

GENERAL   MONXTART   CONTROL  UNDBBtRABLK 

Reaction  of  the  administration  to  such 
pressures  in  the  past  has  been  to  tighten 
the  screws  of  monetary  restraint. 
Should  further  action  in  this  direction  be 
taken  at  the  present  time,  in  anticipation 
of  a  general  price  increase,  the  ramifica- 
tions in  terms  of  short-run  recovery  and 
long-term  growth  are  readily  apparent. 
The  effect  of  tight  money  on  the  funding 
of  the  public  debt  is  already  visible :  the 
price  of  money  and  the  liquidity  desires 
of  investors  have  seriously  curtailed  the 
ability  of  the  Treasury  to  place  the  debt 
so  as  to  minimize  its  inflationary  poten- 
tial. Many  State  governments  are  In 
financial  difficulties  which  will  be  in- 
tensified by  a  monetary  policy  which  at- 
tempts to  make  money  more  dear.  Small 
businessmen  will  be  similarly  blocked 
from  necessary  credit  sources.  Such 
areas  as  hoiising.  which  has  enjoyed  a 
significant  increase  in  activity  beginning 
late  in  1958.  will  be  heavily  dependent 


upon  Government  monetary  and  credit 
policy  to  insure  continued  expansion  In 
accordance  with  national  need. 

Within  the  context  of  both  growth  and 
recovery,  the  administration's  continued 
reliance  on  monetary  policy  as  a  present 
depressant  on  potential  inflation  and  a 
tool  for  suppressing  the  specter  of  gallop- 
ing inflation,  represents  either  a  dearth 
Of  ideas  or  a  failure  to  realize  fully  the 
implications  of  such  a  policy. 

The  inadequacies  of  this  short-sighted 
approach  to  the  problem  are  readily  ap- 
parent in  the  light  of  current  lone  and 
short  range  economic  factors  and  recent 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  post-Korean 
war  inflation. 

TWO    MAJOR   OBJBCTIOIfa 

First.  Oeneral  monetary  restraints  as 
employed  by  the  administration  are  a 
weapon  to  bludseon  price  rises  to  death. 
In  the  process,  economically  weak  Indus- 
trloi  are  often  seriously  Injured. 

Second.  If  recent  infistlon  has  been 
larvely  tht  result  of  administered  prices, 
then  Reneral  monetary  reslrninls  sre 
inofTectual  tn  reechlni  the  real  eulprit. 

It  Is  frequently  atiid  that  iienerel  eon- 
ti'oU  are  nondlsrtimiim lory— they  grTect 
everyone  equally  without  rrpard  to  per- 
son or  p)ac(«,  Yet  whet  perhops  seems 
axlomstir  In  Uirory  Is  anything  but  true 
in  fact.  The  Impact  of  general  controls, 
such  as  those  cxcrcl.ned  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  on  different  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  Is  dependent  upon  a 
variety  of  factors,  including  availability 
of  retained  earnings  for  financing,  bor- 
rowing sources  available,  ability  to  bar- 
gain with  the  lender,  the  type  of  maikct 
in  question,  and  various  other  factors. 
The  Government,  in  effect,  relinquishes 
responsibility  for  determining  whore  the 
controls  will  be  most  felt  and  assume  a 
lalssez  faire  attitude  with  respect  to  their 
operation.  Thus  dealing  with  the  aggre- 
gate, difficult,  and  detailed  policy  de- 
cisions are  avoided. 

This  criticism  of  the  existing  system 
for  fighting  inflation  docs  not  consider 
the  even  more  basic  fact  that  there  exists 
considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  efficacious  quality  of  general  mone- 
tary policy  is  intermittent:  serious  ques- 
tions can  be  raised  concerning  the  utility 
of  this  policy  during  such  periods  as  the 
1955-57  boom. 

ROUSING    rnSNISHZS    KXaMPLB 

During  the  past  few  years,  residential 
construction  has  provided,  unfortu- 
nately, a  classic  example  of  the  ability  of 
general  monetary  restraints  to  retard 
a  particular  industry  while  failing  to 
affect  substantially  numerous  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  The  result  of  this 
phenomenon  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  new  starts  to  a  point  far  below 
that  needed  to  supply  minimum  needs 
for  elimination  of  slum  housing  and  pro- 
vision of  new  homes  for  new  households. 

If  the  administered  price  theory  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  inflation  In  the 
last  five-year  period  Is  correct,  then  It 
is  obvious  that  the  "concentrated "  in- 
dustries have  a  great  ability  to  resist  the 
suppressing  influence  of  general  mone- 
tary controls.  To  halt  effectively  infla- 
tionary practices  engaged  in  by  these 


businesses  would  have  necessitated  such 
a  massive  application  of  the  broad  re- 
straints SIS  to  adversely  affect  vast  sec- 
tions of  the  economy.  An  economist. 
Warren  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan and  Harvard,  has  pointed  out: 

In  the  1855-57  period  of  Inflation,  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Reserve's  effectiveness  waa 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  it  bad  to  rely  al- 
most entirely  on  so-called  general  credit 
controls.  It  became  quite  apparent  that  the 
effects  of  these  controls  fell  disproportion- 
ately upon  certain  groups,  and  this  mode  It 
both  economically  unwise  and  politically 
Inexpedient  to  apply  credit  restraint  with 
sufficient  fores  to  bring  the  inflation  under 
control.  If  selective  controls  had  been 
available  In  at  least  cerUln  areas,  I  believe 
monetary  policy  could  have  done  a  con- 
siderably more  effective  Job. 

During  the  past  few  months,  President 
Eluenhower  has  repeatedly  used  his 
preu  conferences  and  other  public  ap- 
pearances to  emphAslie  hia  ireat  con- 
cern with  Inflation,  He  has  repeatedly 
Infonnrd  the  Nation  of  tlie  unfavorable 
effects  that  future  uoneiul  price  rises 
will  Imvo  on  our  economy.  Ho  has  uriied 
ainendtuent  of  the  Uiieinploymcnt  Aot 
of  1048  to  Inchuie  an  a  mnlor  objective 
of  Oovei  nment  policy  the  maintenance  of 
stable  prices.  He  has  udinonlshrd  labor 
nnd  btislness  to  rnn-lder  the  slpnlflcnnce 
of  wagt  and  price  hikes  on  the  future 
solvency  of  this  country  before  they  Ini- 
tiate such  action.  Ho  has  formed  com- 
mittees to  explore  and  expose  the  prob- 
lems of  infiallon.  He  has  constantly 
reiterated  his  demand  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

suBSTrrtrrt  controls  roR  jawronr 

If  the  President  truly  wishes  to  at- 
tack effectively  future  inflation,  I  sug- 
gest he  Uke  the  step  which  he  has 
occasionally  bandied  as  a  threat  in  his 
widely  reported  "Jawbone"  attacks,  but 
so  far  declined  to  present  as  a  method 
of  dealing  with  possible  price  rises — se- 
lective standby  controls. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
recovery  and  growth  now  facing  us.  it 
is  obvious  that  we  cannot  move  forward 
with  one  foot  continually  on  the  brake; 
tight  money  is  a  detriment  to  immediate 
stimulation  of  the  economy  and  long- 
term  increases  in  productivity.  Moral 
suasion  cannot  serve  as  a  decisive  fac- 
tor in  controlling  prices  over  time. 
Amendment  of  the  Unemployment  Act 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  stated  goals, 
and  provide  for  the  provision  of  further 
information  and  recommendations  by 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  economy,  may  be  desirable 
as  a  means  of  reaffirming  and  sharpen- 
ing responsibility,  but  such  action  will 
not  create  machinery  necessary  to  carry 
out  an  effective  anti-inflation  program. 
Studies  of  the  relationship  of  budget 
surpluses  and  deflclts  to  upward  move- 
ment of  prices  have  failed  to  show  any 
direct  casual  connection  between  the 
two:  for  instance,  in  1947  and  1948  we 
experienced  the  sharpest  increase  In 
prices  since  World  War  n,  yet  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  surpluses  of  $19.4 
blUion  and  $7.3  billion  in  these  same 
respective  years. 


RXT   NOT    ORIGINAL 

The  text  of  my  bill  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent standby  authority  to  impose  price, 
wage,  and  rent  controls  is  taken  from 
S.  1081  of  the  83d  Congress.  The  bill 
then  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate, with  some  amendments.  The  bill  I 
Introduce  today  is  taken  directly  from 
the  amendment  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  which  was  proposed  by 
section  16  of  S.  1081  In  1953.  This  sec- 
tion was  actually  in  the  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  it  was  elimi- 
nated in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives— possibly  because  the 
economic  consequences  attendant  upon 
the  Korean  emergency  were  thought  to 
be  on  the  way  toward  solution  without 
the  need  for  further  direct  controls. 

The  text  of  the  new  title  8  which  would 
be  added  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
by  my  bill  d  ffers  from  the  text  adopted 
by  the  Oonnte  In  18:^3  in  one  respt^ct,  The 
earlier  Innuuaue  uave  tht  Prealdsnt 
standby  authority  to  cNtablUh  temporary 
waue.  price,  and  rent  oelUnns  whenever 
the  United  Stntti  has  doolai^d  wi\r 
against  a  foreign  nation,  or  whonevtr  tht 
Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  shall 
And  and  declare  that  a  grave  national 
emergency  exists  and  that  tht  txerolst 
of  such  authority  is  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security  and  economic 
stability, 

Modern  conditions,  as  we  have  seen 
them  In  the  past  4  or  6  years,  requli-e 
a  brooder  stotement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  direct  controls  may  be 
necessary  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 
These  years  have  been  a  period  of  con- 
tinuous attrition  on  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. Irrespective  of  the  absence  of  any 
war  or  comparable  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions such  as  took  place  in  Korea.  The 
military  commitment  which  we  have 
most  recently  undertaken  in  the  Middle 
East  lends  renewed  urgency  to  this  as- 
pect of  inflationary  pressures,  but  these 
have  existed  irrespective  of  such  crises. 

BROAD    DISCRETIONART    AUTHORITT    PROVIDED 

Consequently,  my  bill  broadens  the 
conditions  for  the  exercise  of  Presiden- 
tial standby  authority  to  impose  tempo- 
rary controls  by  stating  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  this  authority  whenever 
the  United  States  has  declared  war 
against  a  foreign  nation,  or  whenever 
he  shall  find  on  the  basis  of  current  re- 
ports and  studies  made  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  that  inflationary  pressures  exist- 
ing within  the  economy  threaten  the 
economic  stability  of  the  Nation,  or 
whenever  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  shall  find  and  declare  that  a 
grave  national  emergency  exists  and 
that  the  exercise  of  such  authority  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity or  economic  stability. 

Use  of  selective  economic  controls  is 
not  new  to  the  United  States.  During 
World  War  n  theOfflce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, the  War  Production  Board,  the 
War  Labor  Board,  and  monetary  authori- 
ties enforced  direct  economic  regulations. 
These  controls  were  removed  at  the  end 
of  the  conflict.    In  1950  and  1951,  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board,  imder  the  terms 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  issued 
regulation  W  imposing  Installment 
credit  controls,  followed  by  regulation 
X  establishing  controls  on  housing  credit. 

Economic  controls,  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested today,  are  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template; but  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
most  effectively  work  toward  implemen- 
tation of  the  goals  of  price  stability,  full 
employment  and  maximum  growth  we 
may  best  proceed  with  standby  selective 
economic  controls  available  as  a  correc- 
tive device. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  over  until  March  19  so  that  Senators 
who  might  be  Interested  in  cosponsoring 
this  proposal  may  add  their  names  to  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requtited  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon, 

The  bill  iS,  1452)  to  provide  authority 
for  temporary  price,  wage  and  rent  eon- 
troli,  and  for  other  purpotti.  Introduced 
by  Mr,  Niviiroir  (for  hlmNlf  and  Mr. 
WiLiY),  was  received,  read  twice  by  iti 
title,  tnd  rtftrred  to  tht  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currtnoy. 

IxHtsrr  1 
I  Prom  tht  New  York  Tlmst,  Mar.  16,  ltet| 
U.S.   AiOB  Uneasy  on   Piucb  Policxis— Ad- 

MtNMTBRKO    LKVSLS    SBBN     AS    LBADtNO    TO 
PoSStSLB   QOVXRNMBNT  OONtaOLS 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dolt,  Jr.) 

Washinoton,  March  14.— Prlot  and  wage 
developmenu  during  iMt  year's  rscMSlon 
have  brought  a  quiet  revolution  in  the 
thinking  of  key  Government  economic  of- 
flclaU. 

In  brief,  these  officials  have  come  to  ac- 
cept the  concept  of  administered  prices. 
They  accept  recent  evidence  that  Important 
sectors  of  the  private  economy  can  hold  or 
even  Increase  prices  when  demand  is  weak. 

If  the  revolution  In  thought  goes  far 
enough — and  If  future  events  warrant — the 
result  could  be  some  form  of  Government 
price  control. 

The  reason  for  controls  would  be  that 
the  concentrated  Industries  that  administer 
their  prices  appear  largely  Immune  from  the 
classic  Government  Instruments  for  con- 
trolling inflation.  These  are  mainly  bal- 
anced budgets  and  tight  money,  which  are 
aimed  at  curbing  demand. 

ROSE   AGAINST   TREND 

Last  year,  demand  was  sluggish  because 
of  the  recession,  and  yet  prices  in  the  ad- 
ministered sector  rose  anyway.  Steel  and 
automobiles  are  the  most  commonly  cited 
examples. 

The  major  retreat  has  been  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  long  the  stronghold  of 
classic  economic  thinking.  In  the  last  week 
two  leading  officials  of  the  Board  have  gone 
on  record  publicly  with  expressions  of  their 
concern  at  the  consequences  of  private  eco- 
nomic power  in  steel  and  autos. 

The  same  view  was  expressed,  also  pub- 
licly, by  Rayniond  J.  Saulnler,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. It  is  known  that  even  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Is 
persuaded  that  the  Inflation  outlook  wlU 
depend  et  least  as  much  upon  wage  and 
price  decisions  by  powerful  economic  groups 
afi  upon  balancing  the  budget. 

HAD    UINIMIZED    THREAT 

In  the  Federal  Reserve,  officials  long  mini- 
mized   the    fear    that    monopolistic    power 
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among  concentrated  Industrtes  waa  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  price  level.  The  convic- 
tion waa  that  when  things  got  tough  and 
orders  fell  off,  prices  would  be  cut  in  these 
sectors  of  the  economy  Just  like  any  other. 

Last  year  this  did  not  happen.  Prices  In 
several  of  such  areas  actually  rose.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  begun 
taking  this  problem  far  more  seriously  than 
In  the  past. 

None  of  this  means  that  officials  now  favor 
price  or  wage  controls  or  any  form  of  direct 
Government  Intervention — even  Intervention 
limited  to  big  buslness-blg  labor  part  of 
the  economy.  But  the  sharp  change  In 
thinking  about  the  problem  Is  the  sort  that 
would  necessarily  precede  a  decision  that 
controls  are  necessary. 

A  great  deal  will  depend  on  this  year's 
steel  wage  negotiations  and  subsequent  pric- 
ing decisions.  If  the  steel  settlement,  with 
or  without  a  strike,  la  not  followed  by  a 
price  Increase,  the  wave  of  concern  will  sub- 
Bide  to  a  considerable  degree. 

AUTO    DXCMION    AWAITBO 

This  would  be  particularly  the  case  If 
•uch  an  event  was  followed  by  a  decision 
In  Detroit  next  fall  not  to  raise  the  prices 
of  the  1060  automobile  models. 

In  the  background  Is  the  possibility  of 
«  Democratic  President  after  1880.  A  num- 
ber of  leading  Democrats  were  convinced  of 
the  admlnUtertd  price  problem  In  advance 
of  the  mort  conservative  offlclaU  In  th« 
natnhowtr  admlnlatrntlon. 

Thus  a  Demooratte  President  might  be 
•v«n  Itaa  r«luotant  than  Prtaldent  ItBan- 
howtr  to  ohooat  th«  road  of  ooittrola. 

Much  of  tht  iroundwork  for  tht  Incrtaitni 
Awartnaaa  and  aooaptanoa  of  tha  admlnla- 
MrMI  prto*  problem  haa  bttn  laid  by  h*ar> 
tnfi  of  th«  MnKtt  Antltrual  tuboommlttM, 
hMdMI  by  tMAtor  imt  KvAvvm,  D«mo- 
erftl.  of  Ttnntaaa*.  Th«  hcarlnii  h«vt  font 
en  for  nearly  I  yeara  and  produotd  nln* 
volumM  of  taatlmotiy. 

UIT  CMANCI  II  inN 

Ivan  Sana  tor  Xitavvm  la  not  yat  per- 
suaded that  direct  controls  are  necessary. 
But  h«  warnad  last  weak  that  the  ataal  and 
auto  IndustrlM  ara  now  having  thalr  laat 
chance. 

There  remain  a  number  of  economists  and 
others  who  do  not  believe  the  administered 
price  problem  Is  a  major  one,  threatening 
the  future  stability  of  prlcee.  But  some  of 
these  men,  while  not  worrying  about  the 
economic  power  of  big  business  to  raise 
prices,  do  find  dangers  In  the  upward  push 
on  costs  exerted  by  big  labor. 

Others  argue  that  the  effect  on  consumers 
of  recent  developments  In  the  steel  and 
other  concentrated  Industries  Is  much  over- 
rated. 

One  witness  before  the  Kefauver  subcom- 
tnlttee.  Simon  N.  Whitney,  sought  to  show 
last  week  that  the  33 -percent  Increase  In 
steel  prices  since  1953  could  have  been  the 
cause,  at  most,  ol  only  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
the  usual  measure  of  Inflation. 

The  cost  of  living,  he  noted.  Is  dominated 
by  food,  services,  and  such  soft  goods  as  ap- 
parel. 

But  these  reservations  have  not  changed 
the  growing  concern  about  the  problem  In 
the  Government.  There  Is  a  strong  belief  In 
the  Federal  Reserve,  for  example,  that  the 
persistent  failure  of  unemployment  to  de- 
cline with  the  recovery  from  the  recession, 
particularly  unemployment  In  the  durable 
goods  Industries,  Is  attributable  In  great 
part  to  price  and  wage  decisions  In  those 
Industries  In  recent  years. 

In  brief,  the  Idea  Is  that  these  Industries. 
to  a  significant  degree,  have  priced  them- 
selves out  of  their  market.  By  the  same 
token,  so  have  their  workers. 

Again,  this  view  is  sometimes  challenged. 
But  It  was  stated  In  explicit  terms  last  week 


by  Woodllef  Thomas,  economic  adviser  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  In  a  lengthy  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
In  part,  this  Is  what  Mr.  Thomas  said: 

"One  of  the  considerations  In  fixing  prlcea, 
of  course,  should  be  what  price  can  be  sus- 
tained and  whether  markets  might  be  lost 
for  a  longer  period  by  asking  the  highest 
possible  price  for  any  short  period  of  time. 
Criticism  arises  with  respect  to  administered 
prices  when  they  are  not  adjusted  properly 
In  response  to  supply  and  demand  forces. 

"They  are  harnxful  If  prices  are  raised  so 
as  to  choke  off  demand  and  lead  to  reductions 
In  output  or  If  prices  are  held  up  In  the 
face  of  declining  demand  whenJower  prices 
might  sooner  or  later  stimulate  some  de- 
mand. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  CERTAIN 
VETERANS  TO  BE  GRANTED  NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE  LIPE  INSUR- 
ANCE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1959,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators,  I  introduced  the  bill 
(8,  1113)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  a  1-year  period 
during  which  certain  veterans  may  be 
granted  national  service  life  insurance. 
Z  aik  unanlmoui  oonMnt  that  the  nam* 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
rMr.  DoDDl  may  be  added  as  an  addi- 
tional ooiponsor  of  thAt  bill. 

Tht  PRiaXDZNO  OFPICBR.  Without 
objeetlon,  It  la  so  ordered. 


ELIOIBIUTY  OF  WUFAIU  AND 
RECIUATXON  AOENCIES  FOR  FED- 
ERAL SURPLUS  PROPERTY— AD- 
DITIONAL C08P0N80R8  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  10.  10S9,  the  names  of 
Senators  Javits.  Allott,  Langir.  Salton- 
STALL,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Yovnq  of 
North  Dakota,  Bush,  Bkall,  Binnktt, 
Martin,  and  Carlson  were  added  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1365) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  certain  welfare  agencies,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wiley)  on  March  10, 1959. 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  MARKETING 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  12,  1959.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Hennings  and  Mr.  Martin  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1395)  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions,  and 
to  promote  and  expand  the  consumption 
of  turkeys  and  turkey  products,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators  on  March  12,  1959). 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8. 
1431)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems, introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvsuiia  (Mr.  Clark  J  on  March  16. 
1959. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN: 

The  President's  March   16  report  to  the 
people  on  Berlin  and  security  in  a  free  world. 
By  Mr   TALMAOOB: 

AddresA  delivered  by  Senator  Mom  before 
the  Hlbernlnn  Society  of  Savannah.  On.,  on 
March  17.  lOSO. 

By  Mr.  KEATINO: 

Statements  prepared  by  him  regftrdlnf  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  also  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  rounding  of  the  Campflre  Girls,  and  the 
celebrntlon  of  Mnrrh  Ifl  throughout  New 
York  bUte  as  West  Point  Day, 


NOTICE  OF  HKARINOn  ON  CFRTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTKE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr,  FULDRIGHT.  Mr,  Fresldent.  as 
ohftlrman  of  the  CommlttM  on  Foreign 
Relitlona,  I  dtilre  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  ircrivrd  ihr  nominations 
of  Bills  O,  BilHUR.  of  Mauif,  to  be  Am- 
baMAdor  Extrnordlnary  and  Minlstrr 
Pltnlpotentlaiy  of  the  United  Btntra  to 
Oreece,  and  Carl  W,  Strom,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  Ambasaador  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
states  to  Bolivia. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days. 


COMMISSION  ON  METROPOLITAN 
PROBLEMS  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may  be 


DIVERSION  OP  LAKE  MICHIGAN 
WATERS— REFERENCE  OF  HOUSE 
BILL  1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand. House  bill  1,  which  provides  for 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Illinois  waterway,  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  is  aware,  I 
assume,  that  we  annoimced  that  we 
would  consider  the  reference  of  that  bill 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
notify  all  Senators  that  that  question 
will  be  before  the  Senate,  so  they  will 
not  be  taken  by  surpri.se. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.    Will  that  matter  be  con- 
sidered before  the  call  of  the  calendar? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes,  I  think 

so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  order  which 
has  been  entered.  I  assume  that  the 
calendar  will  be  called  following  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
calendar  be  called  as  soon  as  debate  on 
the  reference  of  House  bill  1  is  con- 
cluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  had  initial  respon- 
sibility for  legislation  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  I  visited  the  then  Territory  and 
traveled  extensively  in  it.  While  there, 
I  talked  with  men  and  women  of  various 
racial  backgrounds.  Prom  my  personal 
knowledge,  I  would  welcome  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  men  and 
women  of  any  of  these  races  who,  by 
reason  of  their  ability,  character,  and 
personal  attainments,  might  be  chosen 
by  the  people  as  their  representatives. 


DEATH  OF  CANADIAN  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  the  Canadian  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
Sidney  Earle  Smith. 

Sidney  Smith  has  served  m  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  AlTalrs  since  1957. 
Prior  to  that  time.  Secretary  Smith 
served  for  many  years  as  a  distinguished 
and  able  professor  of  law.  He  contrib- 
uted many  ichoUrly  articles  to  the  field 
of  the  law. 

From  1934  to  1M4.  Mr.  Smith  served 
M  Prcjtldent  of  the  University  of  Manl- 
tobft;  ind  from  104S  to  1857 ,  he  wai 
President  of  the  Unlveralty  of  Toronto- 
Sidney  Smith  has  been  In  Waihlngten 
frtquei^tly  in  recent  yeKii.  nnrt  he  hKd 
A  wide  and  IntlmaVo  olrcio  of  fi-londa 
/    here. 

Mil  loM  wiU  bt  deeply  ftlt 


HAWAIIAN  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Informed  that  today  President  Elsen- 
hower either  has  signed  or  will  sign 
Senate  bill  50.  the  measure  the  Senate 
passed  Just  a  week  ago,  to  admit  Hawaii 
as  a  State. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  actions. 
I  venture  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
laws  this  Congress  will  enact  will  have 
as  great  a  historic  effect  on  the  future 
of  our  country  and,  indeed,  on  the  free 
world,  as  will  the  Statehood  for  Hawaii 
bill,  for  the  people  of  Hawaii  come  from 
a  variety  of  racial  backgrotmds,  includ- 
ing races  of  the  Orient.  It  is  there.  In 
Asia,  the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  that 
probably  the  decisive  battle  between 
communism  and  freedom  will  be  waged. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  are,  of  course,  native-bom 
American  citizens.  They  know  no 
loyalty  other  than  that  to  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  given  the  ultimate 
proof  of  that  loyalty.  Our  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  have 
qualified  for  full  equality  in  our  Union, 
by  each  and  every  one  of  our  historic 
tests,  is  irrefutable  proof  of  America's 
position  and  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  Is  democracy  In 
action. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVEaiSARY  OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE- 
STATEMENT  AND  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  was  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  business  on  February  16  when 
many  of  my  colleagues  paid  tribute  to 
Lithuania  on  the  41st  anniversary  of 
her  independence.  I  should  like  to  Join 
them  in  their  tribute,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  on  the  anniversary  be  placed 
In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
uxianlmous  coivscnt  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  of  Chicago,  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
Lithuanian  Americana  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary IS,  commemorating  thU  event  bo 
placed  in  the  Ricoas. 

Thert  being  no  obJeeUon.  tht  lUU- 
ment  and  I'oaolutlon  wtit  ordered  to  bo 
printed  In  the  Racoaa,  aa  foUowa: 

•TATIMaNT  ON  4ltT  ANNIVRaaART  OP  XNDI- 
MNMNOi  roa  LITHUANU  MY  ISNATOa  PAVfc 
M.  D«UULAB 

On  rtbruRry  It,  all  those  In  tht  United 
•tntei  And  thi  rtit  of  the  rr»«  world  who 
eheruh  tibtriy,  wilt  eonimvmunttt  ths  4lit 
ahulvertnry  of  Lllhunhlan  nntlonal  Indt- 
pcndrnce.  tn  the  year  since  we  Isst  ctlt- 
bfRtwl  this  important  anniversary,  ths 
Russian  rulers  of  this  brave  country  have 
attempted  to  make  us  forget  their  treachery 
of  1940  when  they  crushed  the  legal  gov- 
ernment and  occupied  Lithuania.  They 
have  sent  their  super  salesman.  Deputy 
Premier  Anastas  Mlkoyon.  to  woo  us  and 
have  tried  through  him  to  sell  to  many 
gullible  Americans  their  hypocritical  propo- 
sition that  world  peace  and  stability  will  be 
advanced  by  economic  cooperation  and  com- 
petition between  the  two  worlds.  Mikoyan 
would  have  these  Americans  forget  his  part 
In  the  bloody  crushing  of  freedom  In  Hun- 
gary, as  well  as  the  Communist  takeover  In 
Lithuania.  He  would  have  us  believe  that 
a  settlement  could  be  reached  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  free  world  If  the  latter  would 
only  accept  the  political  status  quo. 

This  we  cannot  do.  We  cannot  In  honor 
or  good  conscience  release  the  UJ3.S.R.  from 
its  obligations  to  allow  self-determination 
and  free  elections  to  these  captive  peoples. 
We  must  not  close  the  door  of  hope  to  the 
freedom-loving  Lithuanian  people  by  accept- 
ing this  Russian  siren  song.  We  must  not 
consider  Lithuania  as  an  expendable  pawn 
in  the  power  struggle  between  Communist 
imperialism  and  the  outside  world.  We 
must  not  permanently  consign  the  Baltic 
countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
to  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  Communist 
dictatorship,  and  we  are  glad  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  never  recognized  their  annexa- 
tion by  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  Is  fitting  that  all  Americans  pay  tribute 
to  the  great  love  of  freedom  that  binds  to- 
gether the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Lithuania.    In  celebrating  the  41st  an- 


niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence,  we 
hope  to  show  these  brave  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
We  must  do  more,  however,  than  utter  empty 
phrases  of  hope  to  them.  We  must  work 
through  the  United  Nations  and  the  Con- 
gress for  action  to  hasten  the  return  of 
complete  national  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment to  all  those  countries  forcibly  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union  or  otherwise 
forcibly  controlled  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munists. 

I  know  the  Lithuanian  American  Council 
will  continue  their  fine  efforts  to  secure  such 
actions  in  the  United  Nations  and  will  be  of 
invaluable  help  In  our  efforU  in  Congress. 

RESOLXmOIt 

Whereas  the  American  people  continue  to 
believe  In  certain  inalienable  principles 
enunciated  In  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania,  firmly 
espousing  the  selfsame  principles  In  their  de- 
claration of  Independence  promulgated  In 
1918.  have  won  their  liberty  by  valiant  flght 
against  the  oppressors  and,  during  22  peace- 
ful years  agalnnt  seemingly  Insurmountabl* 
odds,  converted  war-devastat«d  Lithuania 
Into  a  prosperous  and  progreislvs  country; 
and 

Whereas  In  1040,  Soviet  Ruasia,  tn  eon- 
•plraoy  with  Kltlsrltt  0«rmsny  and  In  oon- 
alstent  and  unilateral  violation  of  all  the 
treatiMi  and  daelarations  aolenmly  undvr- 
wrltten  by  It,  via,  peaot  and  nonagfresston 
nscu  wUh  tht  HftUlo  ■tales,  occupied  Lithu- 
ania and  annexMl  her  le  the  Sovttl  Union, 
and.  In  1Q44.  follewlni  the  dtfeat  of  tht  Otr- 
man  armies  on  tht  taittrn  front,  again  took 
over  thit  ecuniry.  In  eompltti  dliretard  of 
tht  wnrumt  pelielti  and  obliialloAi  undtr 
tht  AtlanUe  eharttr  and  %ht  Oharter  of  tht 
Unlttd  Mailoni  to  whith  •ovttt  Ruasia  U  a 
cosignatory  with  tht  Unlttd  MUles  and  othtf 
allied  eountritt;  and 

WhtrtM  a  aisjor  part  of  Europe,  tht  eradit 
of  modtra  olvUtsation.  and  Asia,  tht  moat 
populous  contintnt.  Ilta  today  undtr  tht 
sway  of  iBwleii  rult  by  tht  mlliunt  oommu- 
nUm  which,  eagerly  looking  for  new  vic- 
tims, continues  rearing  lU  ugly  htad  in  other 
adjacent  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  conspiracy,  by 
unprecedented  and  unorthodox  methods  has 
infiltrated  deep  Into  the  stlU  free  world,  us- 
ing any  deceit  or  strategem  to  further  its 
Ideological,  psychological,  or  subversive  at- 
tack upon  every  strata  of  free  world  society 
Including  education,  art,  press,  labor.  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  government;  and 

Whereas  military  preparedness  of  the  free 
nations  alone  or  together  with  isolated  at- 
tempts to  counter  Communist  aggression  are 
not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  global  Krem- 
lin strategy  and  Its  unorthodox  methods: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  patriotic  American 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  of  Chicago, 
111.,  having  carefully  reviewed  the  events  of 
the  recent  past  and  the  deplorable  state  of 
international  afTalrs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1959,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  State,  and  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States : 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
continue.  In  true  American  tradition,  a  vigor- 
ous and  consistent  policy  to  effectively  con- 
front the  global  and  centrally  controlled 
Kremlin  conspiracy  for  world  subjugation; 

That  the  CJovernment  of  the  United 
States  utilize  Its  leadership  in  poUtlcal,  mil- 
itary and  economic  world  affairs  to  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  by  providing  a  wise  and  coor- 
dinated leadership  to  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  their  atniggle  to  re- 
sist Communist  imperialism; 
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But  It  was  stated  In  explicit  terms  last  week     unanimous  consent  tnat  my  name  may  be 


Mr.  JOHNSON  or  Texas,    i  yieia. 
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That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  great  potential 
antl-Communlst  force  among  the  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  enslaved  by  em- 
ploying all  suitable  means  and  metisures,  but 
avoiding  premature  and  abortive  uprising,  to 
assist  the  subjugated  peoples  to  coordinate 
their  fight  for  survival; 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  representatives  in  the  United  Na- 
tions strongly  oppose  the  consideration 
and/or  adoption  of  the  "Draft  Code  of  Of- 
fense Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of  Man- 
kind," as  submitted  by  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  code  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  would  prohibit  oppressed  persons 
and  organizations  wrongfully  enslaved  by  an 
aggressor  nation  to  work  and  fight  for  their 
freedom  and  the  restoration  of  their  govern- 
nwnt  to  their  own  people  and  further  said 
code  destroys  the  agreements  reached  at  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  ratified  by  the 
United  Nations. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Insist  upon  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  much 
advertised  by  Soviet  spokesmen  since  1939, 
and  Invoke  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Government 
conform  its  policies  to  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  United  Nations  Charter 
solemnly  underwritten  by  it.  as  well  as  honor 
its  prewar  International  obligations  under 
the  peace  treaties  and  nonaggresslon  and 
friendship  pacts  concluded  by  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  Republics  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia,  by  withdrawing  military 
and  i>oltce  forces  and  Cooununlst  Party  ap- 
paratus from  the  occupied  territories  so  that 
the  people  may  freely  fashion  governments  of 
their  own  choosing:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Lithuanian  Americans 
of  Chicago.  111.,  reaffirming  their  pledge  of 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  Its  efforts  to  bring  about 
peace,  stability,  and  prosperity  in  the  world, 
express  greatest  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
administration  for  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  morality  and  democracy  In 
International  relations  and  for  the  support 
extended  to  the  cause  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania;  and  to  individual  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  who,  on  numerous  occasions, 
have  lent  their  moral  encouragement  to  and 
sympathy  with  the  Baltic  and  other  perse- 
cuted p>eoples. 

LrrHUANiAN  Council  or  Chicago, 
Judge  Alfonse  P.  Wells. 

President. 
Exn>Hxo6iNX  Mncuzis, 

Secretary. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  in  recent  months  to 
note  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  pass- 
ing of  significant  national  anniversaries 
of  various  peoples.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
special  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to 
pay  a  small  tribute  on  the  occasion  of 
Saint  Patrick's  Day,  the  great  national 
holiday  of  Ireland,  the  country  of  my 

own  ancestors. 

There  is  a  certain  sadness  and  depres- 
sion surrounding  the  national  holidays 
of  many  nations  in  the  world  today  be- 
cause they  have  come  to  signify  the 
passing  of  another  year  of  enslavement 
for  peoples  who  were  once  free.  In  the 
happy  case  of  Ireland,  however,  we 
honor  not  a  country  that  has  become 
enslaved,  but  a  nation  which  in  our  gen- 
eration has  achieved  freedom. 


The  history  of  Ireland  holds  forth  hope 
to  the  many  millions  throughout  the 
world  who  are  striving  to  keep  alive  their 
dreams  of  eventual  liberation. 

For  700  years,  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  subjected  to  a  systematic  oppres- 
sion which  in  its  severity  and  duration  is 
probably  unparalleled  in  human  history. 
Over  the  centuries,  every  device  of  the 
tyrant  was  employed  to  reduce  the  Irish 
people  to  slavery.  The  harshest  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  undermine  their 
economy,  to  ruin  their  educational  sys- 
tem, to  obliterate  their  language,  to  de- 
stroy their  religion,  to  extinguish  their 
national  conciousness,  and  to  crush  their 
will  to  be  free  and  independent. 

Yet,  throughout  these  centuries.  Ire- 
land remained  unified  in  spirit,  and  its 
people  were  sustained  by  the  faith  which 
Saint  Patrick  brought  to  its  shores  1,500 
years  ago.  The  Irish  resolve  to  be  free 
was  never  broken. 

Yoked  geographically  to  the  world's 
strongest  power,  the  Irish  sought  free- 
dom in  vain  for  numberless  generations. 
Thwarted  in  their  own  land,  they  con- 
tributed richly  to  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom all  over  the  globe.  Wherever  men 
fought  against  tyranny,  whether  the  field 
was  Europe.  South  America,  or  our  own 
continent.  Irishmen  stood  in  the  fore- 
front. 

Seven  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who 
signed  the  American  Constitution  were 
either  Irish  born  or  of  Irish  descent.  A 
large  part  of  our  own  Revolutionary 
Ai'my  was  composed  of  Irish  immigrants. 
George  Washington's  repeated  commen- 
dations of  his  Irish  soldiers  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  debt  which  all  of  us  owe 
to  these  wandering,  homeless  fighters  for 
freedom. 

I  was  a  boy  in  Connecticut  when  the 
700-year  struggle  for  Irish  independence 
was  approaching  its  climax.  I  remem- 
ber the  stirring  days  when  the  Friends 
of  Irish  Freedom  were  going  up  and  down 
our  land  preaching  the  gospel  of  Irish  in- 
dependence and  seeking  help  for  the 
cause. 

The  help  which  went  to  Ireland  from 
the  outside  world  was  small  indeed. 
This  forsaken  little  nation,  which  had 
contributed  so  much  to  freedom  in  other 
lands,  was  left  to  rely  on  its  own  small 
resources  in  its  unequal  struggle  against 
the  British  Empire. 

But  the  victory  so  long  sought  in  vain 
could  not  ultimately  be  denied. 

Once  having  achieved  its  free  institu- 
tions. Ireland  has  maintained  them  dur- 
ing a  40-year  period  when  democratic 
government  has  come  and  gone  in  a 
score  of  nations. 

Throughout  this  period  Ireland  has 
lived  in  freedom  and  tolerance.  There 
is  probably  less  religious  or  racial  preju- 
dice there  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Though  more  than  90  per- 
cent Catholic,  the  first  president  of  free 
Ireland  was  a  Protestant,  as  were  many 
heroes  in  the  long  fight  for  Irish  inde- 
pendence. And  the  thriving  Jewish 
community  of  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most 
happy  and  secure  in  the  world. 

Independence  has  been  achieved  for 
a  large  part  of  Ireland.  Unification  re- 
mains to  be  achieved.    It  is  sure  to  come, 


but  it  will  come  peacefully,  under  law. 
Unification  of  Ireland  will  be  based  upon 
consent,  and  not  upon  force.  Thus, 
Ireland,  through  its  example,  can  once 
again  serve  the  world  by  pointing  the 
way  toward  freedom  based  upon  justice. 
And  so.  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and 
gratitude  that  I  join  so  many  others  here, 
and  wherever  Irishmen  are  scattered,  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  remarkable  saint,  a 
sturdy  people,  and  a  free  nation. 


GOVERNOR  MEYNERS  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past  few  months,  news- 
paper correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
Notion  have  busily  written  of  the  fiscal 
difficulties  faced  by  Governors  of  many 
States.  The  term  "crisis"  is  frequently 
used.  The  stories  usually  ask  "Where 
can  States  find  new  money?" 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  about 
Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyncr,  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  newspaper 
of  another  State  the  high  regard  in 
which  the  Governor  is  held.  He  has 
shown  that  the  budget  procedure  can 
be  an  imaginative  and  creative  process, 
and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ask  for 
additional  public  recognition  of  achieve- 
ments in  the  Garden  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mar.  6.  1959] 

How  Mctnes  Kceps  JCRSErrrcs  Happt  on 
Budget — Governor  Trims  State's  Debt, 
Introduces  No  New  Taxes 

(By  MUt  Freudenheim) 
Trenton,    N.J. — Gov.    Robert    B.    Meyner. 
an    oft-mentioned    Democratic    presidential 
possibility,  has   won  cheers  here  with   his 
"no  new  taxes"  balanced  budget. 

"Dollars-and-cents  evidence  that  there  are 
times  when  it's  nice  to  have  a  man  around 
the  statehouse  who's  running  for  President." 
glowed  more  than  one  Influential  Republican 
editorial  page. 

Meyner's  budget  joy.  astutely  kept  under 
wraps  until  broached  as  a  surprise  thunder- 
clap, stands  out  against  the  clouds  of  new 

taxes  and  fiscal  hurricanes  In  New  York. 

Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 
No  new   taxes  Is   an  especially  choice  bit 
of  news  in  New  Jersey    (population,  5  mil- 
lion), one  of  only  three  States  thrt  boast 

neither  sales  nor  Income  tax. 

In  an  Interview,  the  youthful  looking 
Meyner  (he's  50)   explained  how  he  docs  it. 

"Every  year,  and  this  Is  my  sixth  as  Gov- 
ernor, 1  impress  on  my  cabinet  the  necessity 
to  be  careful  about  spending."  ho  began. 

"We  never  tolerate  the  attitude  that  be- 
cause there  is  money  left  over  we  should  say, 
'Let's  spend  it.'  Almost  every  year,  we  have 
more  than  $1  million  surplus,  as  a  result." 

Furthermore,  the  Governor  added,  "to  my 
knowledge,  there  are  no  no-show  Jobs  In 
the  State  government."  State  employees  all 
work. 

Meyner  has  reduced  the  New  Jersey  bonded 
debt  from  9120  mUlion  when  he  came  in,  to 
$86  million  now. 

He  has  held  the  line  on  State  aid  to 
schools,  forcing  local  comm\inltles  to  shoul- 
der this  leading  expense. 
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"When  they  get  the  money  from  the  State 
they  are  less  careful  how  they  spend  It," 
he  believes. 

Meyner's  •403.325.022  budget  anticipates  a 
•5  million  surplus.  It  aUots  38  percent  for 
schools  and  colleges,  20  percent  for  highways. 
17  percent  for  institutions.  7  percent  for 
welfare,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

The  other  two  States  with  neither  Income 
nor  sales  taxes  are  Nebraska  and  Texas. 

What  oil  does  for  Texas,  auto  traffic  does 
for  New  Jersey,  a  corridor  State  between 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 

Gasoline  taxes  and  auto  registrations  pro- 
vide nearly  40  percent  of  New  Jersey's  each. 

Budget  director  Abraham  V'ermeulcn.  a 
Republican  career  official  under  eight  Gov- 
ernors since  1031,  cites  the  State's  freedom 
to  allot  highway  and  other  revenues  at  It 
chooses  as  a  major  boon. 

"If.  like  California  and  Michigan,  we  had 
to  use  auto  revenues  exclusively  for  roads, 
we'd  be  paving  right  over  the  statehouse 
dome,"  Vermeulen  exclaimed. 

Meyner  put  in  a  1.75-pcrcent  corporation 
income  tax  and  raised  the  gasoline  tax  « 
penny  to  5  cents  last  year. 

Result:  An  expected  915  million  surplus 
this  year. 


New  Jersey's  constitution  requires  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

In  recent  years,  the  Governor  has  had  to 
ask  $3  million  to  $4  million  in  supplemen- 
tary appropriations  when  welfare  costs 
soared. 

The  State  APL-CIO  has  criticized  the 
Meyner  budget  for  allegedly  slighting  school, 
welfare,  and  Institution  needs. 

Meyner  replies:  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the 
three  leading  States  on  per-pupil  public 
school  spending.  We're  doing  a  Job  among 
the  leading  States  on  welfare  and  old-age 
aid. 

"On  our  mental-health  program,  we're 
doing  as  effective  a  job  as  some  States  that 
spend  half  again  as  much  as  we  do,"  he 
asserts. 

The  Governor  admits  need  for  a  new  In- 
stitution for  mentally  retarded  children,  a 
medium -security  prison,  and  buildings  for 
the  State  universities  and  colleges. 

He  would  like  to  put  in  seme  new  taxes 
on  business  transactions  that  would  cover 
these  expenses,  but  the  legislature  refuses. 
Therefore,  bond  Issues  that  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  are  the  inevitable  he 
says. 


Is  Meyner  conservative  because  his  legis- 
lature forces  him  to  be?  he  was  asked. 

"I  think  I'm  more  fiscaUy  cooservatlv* 
than  they  are."  he  replied. 


SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 
SERVING  IN  CONGRESS  MORE 
THAN  30  YEARS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  compilation  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  have  served 
longest  in  Congress  throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  our  Nation. 

These  data  were  compiled  by  Svend 
Petersen. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr, 
Hayden]  leads  the  list,  with  47  years  and 
1  month  of  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MemlxT 

Bute 

Branch 

Years 

Length  of  servioc 

Cnrl  Trumbull  Hsyden 

Arizona..... 

Hon* 

Senate 

Hou'T 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Senate 

Hou« 

Prnatc 

MoiiM- 

Pcniite 

House 

do 

Senatf 

Hou.s- 

•Si-nate 

Senate 

House 

do 

Senate 

Ilowv 

Senate 

HoiL*' 

Siiiato 

Hon* 

S»MiaU' 

House 

Senate 

Houw 

Senate 

House 

...flo 

.^nate 

House 

Senate 

ITou'M' 

Senate 

...  .do 

1912-27 

J 47  year?  }i  month. 

4fi  years  exactly,  with  11  leap  years. 
4»>  yeurs  exactly,  with  10  leap  vears. 
45  years  8  monttis. 
44  years  4  montlis. 

]-43  years  10  months. 

1 43  years  5  months. 

}42  years  5  montbs. 
41  years  10  months. 
f4i  years  2  montlis. 

J  40  years  5  montbs. 

|40  years. 

39  years  11  li  months. 
.39  year?  10  months: 

[39  years  1  month. 

(3S  year  5  months. 

38  years  4  days. 

(38  years  exactly. 
37  year?  10  months. 
37  years  8  months  10  daya. 

37  yeai  s  8  montbs  5  daya. 

,37  year^  2**  months. 

37  years. 

3C  years  exactly,  continuous,  with  0  leap  years. 

Do. 

Do. 

}       Do. 

JSC  3TarsexacUy,  broken,  witli  Siuap  yoarsL 

35  years,  U  montbs,  25  days. 
J35  years,  10  months. 

35  years  8  months. 
J35  years  7  montlia. 

\35  years  c;  j  months. 

35  years  C  months. 

34  years  6  months.                  <" 

31  years  3M  months. 

34  yearr,  3  months. 

134  years,  2  months. 

34  years.  1  mcnth. 

34  yeais  exactly,  contlnuoos,  with  8  leap  years. 
Do. 

>*4  year.-  cT.ictly,  broken,  wiUi  8  leap  years. 

Teia!< 

1»?7- 

Pam  TallaffTTO  Raylmm 

1913-  

Jovnih  Ournry  Caiiiion 

.\(lol()h  Joseph  Satiuth.... ....„_. 

Carl  \  inson..     , 

Illinois 

do 

fJt-orcla. 

Vermont    .... 

1>C3^91.  I8ia-1DI3.  191&-23... 
1«t:-52 

1914- 

JuMtn  Smith  Morrill 

l»B5-67 

1WS7-88 

Iowa ........ 

William  Boyd  Xtiison 

1863-71 

Vlrgtni*. 

North  Carolina... 
Tcnne&ste 

Maine 

lKri-19U8 

Carter  OlaM 

IWi2-1» 

Robert  Ijft  DouRtiton  ....„...—.. 

loav-w 

1911-53 

Kenneth  Dourlas  McKolUr 

1911-17  

William  Pierce  FrjF» 

1917-53 

IS71-81 

188I-I9I1 

do 

New  York... 

Nebraska 

Mary  land. 

Tixas 

Eufvne  n«te... 

\tim-n 

i«>*i-iyii 

nanW  AMen  Reed 

i9H^-r.<> 

(»»"orite  William  .S'orris 

I9a3-i.t 

191.3-4.3 

1ft 

Bamusl  Smith 

1798-1K03  . 

Jlr 

181 1.)-!.*) 

sr 

Morrly  Shcppard 

lMlfi-22 

Ih22-.33 

19112-13 

W 

Ohio 

191.3-41 

John  Sberman 

1R.S5-(>1   

Frrdcrlck  ITantlnKton  Olllctt 

Ma.'!«3chasetls 

Ohio 

North  Carolina 

Massachusetts 

KentuHfy... 

lW.1-77.  lSSl-*7.._ 

Rohert  Cnmer 

192.1-31 

191.3-19.  1923-55 

Nat  hank-]  Macon . 

17"J1-18I5 

lSlJV-28  .1 [...'... 

Henry  Cabot  Loder 

IH87-93        

i^JU-iaii 

Albon  Wniiam  Barklry 

1913-27 

Wyoming ... . 

1927-49,  19.VV-Sr. 

Francis  Kmrey  Warren 

ISttV-W.  1895-1929    

Clurcncr  Cannon ..„.. 

M  bksotiri 

IIou.** 

do 

do 

1923- 

!«23- 

Kmaniiel  Ciller 

New  York 

do 

Jobna^ber 

1923- 

1W--75 

1^75-53 

Henry  LAureus  Dawes 

M  a:isacli  u:k  1 1  s  .  .  . . 
niinoi-i 

do 

Senate 

Hoiuse 

Senate 

UoUKO 

rto 

Sbdhy  Moore  Cullom 

lSf..V7I 

WLsconsln 

TexM 

1MK3-191.3 

Tt^nry  Alloa  Coopor 

1S93  1919,  1921-31 

1917-29 

1  bomas  Terry  Coiinally      .. 

South  Carolina.... 
Massachusetts 

Alabama....... 

Senate 

do 

House -- 

Penate 

Hou!<e 

.^nate 

Hmt«!e 

Senate 

House 

Son.ife 

House 

Senate 

riousc 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

House. 

Senate 

<lo    

1929-53 

EllbKvn  Dunsnt  Smith 

19l»9-44 

(icorg*  Frisbie  Hoar 

isr,<j-77  

1^77-1904 - 

I-iBterUlU 

l<ri3-38 

Mrplnla     

1938-             

Clmiile  Aupiistus  Swanson 

1893-1906  

North  Carolina... 

Alabama 

West  Virginia 

Arkansas 

mo-33 

William  Rufus  de  Vane  KInp 

lKll-16 

lSl'»-44,  1848-52 

Matthew  Mansfleld  Xcciv 

1H13-21 

192J-29,  IWU-U 

1015-47 

_ 

n«^-^ 

.'o^ph  Taylor  Robinson ....... .... 

19U3-I3 

i«i3-:t7 

18S3-S9.. 

Knutc  N'olsoo..     . .................... 

Minnraota 

GMnris 

Walter  Franklin  Ororjsf . 

1K95-1923 

1922-57 

Joxph  WilliaJU  Martin    .... ......  .  . 

M  a.'^sachusetts.  .  . . 
Iowa ......... 

Hou-se ... 

do 

1925-          

("lilherl  NeLwn  Haogen 

1899-1933 

1883-1907 .. 

1907-13,  lais-'.-o 

Charles  Curtis 

do....... 

Senate .. 

iQCa 
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Member 


Thomas  All)ert  Jenkins... 
Ilatton  William  Sunmcrs. 
Roy  Orchard  Woodruff-.. 
■Wesley  Livsey  Jonc« 


Edith  Nourse  Rotters 

John  Henry  Ketcham 

Edward  William  Pou 

Honry  Harrison  Bingham. 

W  illlam  Edgar  Borah 

John  HoUis  Bankhcad 


Edward  Thomas  Taylor 

I'urnifold  McLcndell  Simmons. 

Kelson  Wllmarth  Aldrlch 


Brazllla  Carroll  Reece. 
Julius  Caesar  Burrows. 


Allen  Towner  Trcadway 

Harold  Knutson ............. 

Clarence  Frederick  Lea — .. 

WaUaoe  Humphrey  White 


John  Elliott  Rankin... 
Bchuyler  OfLs  Bland... 
Thomas  Hart  Benton. 


Bute 


Ohio 

Texas 

Michigan 

Washington. 


Massachusetts.. 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania... 

Idaho 

Alabama 


Colorado 

North  Carolina. 

Rhode  Island... 


Tennessee. 
Michigan. 


Massorhiisetts. 

Minnesota 

California 

Maine 


Mississippi. 

VhTflnla 

Missouri 


foseph  Eugene  Ransdell... 
laoob  Harold  Oallinger.... 
Oscar  Wilder  Underwood. 


Thomas  Stalker  Butler 

AugiLst  Hermiui  Andresen. 

Thomas  Newton 

Theodore  Elijah  Burton... 


Joneph  Jefferson  MansfleJd. 
John  William  McCormack. 
Byron  Patton  Harrison 


John  Tyler  Morgan 

William  Steele  Holman. 


John  Nancf  Qamer 

Reed  8moot 

Earl  Cory  Michener 

Wright  I'alman 

Francis  M  arion  Cockrell. 
John  Percival  Jones 


Louisiana 

New  Hampshire. 


Alabama. 


Pennsylvania. 

Mirmesota 

Virginia 

Ohio 


Texas 

Massachusetts. 
Mississippi 


Alabama. 
Indiana.. 


Texas 

Utah 

Michigan. 

Texas 

Missouri.. 
Nevada... 


Branch 


House... 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
Senate. . 
House.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
..-.do.. 
Senate.. 
House.. 
Senate.. 
House.. 
....do.. 
S<>nate.. 
House.. 
Senate.. 
House.. 

do-. 

Senate.. 
House., 
do.. 


....do. 
....do. 
Senate. 
House.. 
do. 


Senate.. 
House.. 

do.. 

Senate.. 
House.. 
Senate. 
Hou.se.. 
Senate. 
House.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

Senate. 
House.. 
Senate. 
House.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

Senate. 
....do.. 
House.. 


.do. 


Senate. 
House.. 
do- 
Senate. 
do. 


Years 


1025-90 

1913-47 

1913-15.  1021-53 

1899-1909 

1909-32 

1925- 

18«i5-73,  isn-oa,  1887-1906... 

1901-34 

1879-1912 

1907-40 

1887-1907 

1907-20 

1909-41 

1RH7-88 


1901-31 

1879-81 

I881-I911 

1921-31,  1U3.'H7,  1951- 

1873-75.  1879-83,  1885-M 

1895-1911 

1913-45 

1917-49 

1917-49 

1917-31 

i93i-49....T7r:: 

1921-53 

191»-S0 

1821-51 : 

IS-SS-SS 

189U-1913 

1913-31 

1885-89 

1891-1918 

1895-96.  1897-1915 

1015-27 

1897-1928 

iyj5-33,  m35-58 

1801-30, 1831-33 

1889-91.  18S»5-1«0» 

1909-15 

1921-28 

1928-29 

1917-47 

192»- 

1911-19 

1919-41 

1877-1907 --. 

1859-68,      1867-77,      1881-95, 
1897. 

1903-33 

1903-33 

1919-33.  1935-51 

1929- 

187.V1905 

1873-1903 


l^ength  of  service 


31 

1" 
I" 
W 
>' 

31 
31 
31 


years,  10  months,  exactly,  continuous. 

Do. 
years.  10  months,  exactly,  broken. 

years  8}i  months. 

years,  8  months,  4  days, 
years  8  months, 
years  1  month, 
years  ^4  month, 
years  10  ^-i  months. 

years  8H  months. 

years  6  monttis. 

years  exactly,  broken,  with  8  leftp  j*tn. 

years  exactly,  continuous,  with  7  leap  yean. 

years  exactly,  broken,  with  7  leap  years. 

years  exactly,  broken,  with  6  leap  years. 

years.  10  months,  exstctly.  continuous,  with  8  leap  years. 
I)o. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
years  7  months. 

years  eH  months. 
years  6  months, 
years  5  months. 

years  3  months.  5  dayi. 

years  2  months,  32  day& 
years  H  montti. 
years. 


30  years  8  months. 


yfm  4  months. 

years  3  months  38  days. 

years  3  months  18  days. 

years  3  months. 
years  Ih  months. 


years  exactly,  continuous,  with  8  leap  yetra. 

Do. 
years  exactly,  broken.  « Ith  8  leap  years, 
years  exactly,  continuous,  with  7  leap  years. 
Do. 
30  years  exactly,  continuous,  with  6  leap  years. 


The  record  for  continuous  congressional  service  Is  held  by  Carl  Hatden,  who 
Ifl  Rtill  S€rvinK* 
The  record  for  continuous  House  service  Is  held  by  Sam  Ratburn,  who  is  still 

The  House  service  of  Joseph  O.  Cannon  covered  exactly  60  years,  a  record. 
The  record  for  continuous  Senate  service  is  held  by  Kenneth  V.  MciCellar. 
The  Senate  service  of  Francis  E.  Warren  covered  39  years,  a  record. 


William  P.  Frye  and  Eugene  Hale,  both  of  whom  were  from  Maine,  were  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  foe  all  but  the  first  2  weeks  of  a  period  of  30  years,  after  bavlnc  been 
colleagues  in  the  House  for  exactly  8  years. 

Data  have  been  broken  <lown  into  months  and  days  only  sufficiently  to  avoid  tl«l. 
The  same  applies  to  consideration  of  leap  years. 

Data  for  12  contemporary  members  are  as  of  Mar.  4,  1050. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which  I 
supported  while  a  Representative-at- 
Large  from  Ohio,  was  a  great  national 
experiment  in  social  welfare.  The  CCC 
did  an  excellent  job.  It  proved  its  great 
worth  to  the  Nation. 

Again,  with  so  much  unemplojonent 
causing  our  youth  to  feel  helpless  and, 
in  many  localities  to  be  jobless  and  al- 
most without  hope,  memories  of  the  great 
record  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  provide  a  basis  for  its  reorgani- 
zation. 

I  am  one  of  a  number  of  cosponsors  of 
a  bill  to  create  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps. 

This  Is  a  meritorious  proposal. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
enacted  into  law  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .   Does' 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  correct- 
ly invites  our  attention  once  again  to  the 
impact  for  good — in  the  building  of 
human  and  natural  resources — of  the 
original  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Act. 
That  effort  initiated  a  program  which 
extended  over  a  number  of  years  during 
the  serious  depression  of  the  thirties.  I 
feel  that  now — 25  years  later — consider- 
ing the  impact  of  unemployment  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  the  enactment 
into  law  of  similar  legislation,  as  is  pro- 
posed, would  provide  worthwhile  chan- 
nels not  only  to  help  our  youth  but  also 
to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  our  State. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  for  his 
efforts.  I  recall  our  service  together  in 
the  House.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  to  which  he 
has  referred,  and  which  is  pending  in 
this  body. 

There  is  ample  reason  for  me  to  Join 
In  cosponsoring  a  youth  conservation  bill. 
Not  only  did  I  militantly  support  and 
vote  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Act — one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  New 
Deal  program ;  I  assisted  in  the  framing 
of  that  legislation.  The  important  part 
the  CCC  program  accomplished  for  eco- 


nomic recovery  and  human  progress 
under  the  authority  of  that  act.  has  had 
almost  universal  approval.  In  retro- 
spect those  who  doubted  its  original  pur- 
pose became  its  ardent  supporters. 

In  counseling  with  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  as  I  traveled  about  the  State  in 
the  last  election  year,  I  spoke  often  of 
both  the  emergency  and  lasting  values  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  In  a 
more  specific  speech  reference  at  Sum- 
mersville  in  Nicholas  Coimty  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1958, 1  said: 

I  was  a  atrong  believer  In  the  validity  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  OS  a  reforestation  assistant,  as  a  build- 
er of  young  men,  and  as  a  financial  aid  to 
depression-stricken  families  in  the  early  and 
mld-1930's.  If  the  present  recession  shotild 
unfortunately  deepen— 

I  added — 

or  If  another  seriously  depressed  economic 
era  should  t>efall  our  country,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  a  revival  of  the  New  Deal 
era  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  instrumen- 
tality imd  technique. 

Mr.  President,  the  impacts  West  Vir- 
ginians were  feeling  from  the  recession 
in  the  fall  of  1958  bear  down  deeper  to- 
day in  our  State.    Even  the  Wall  Street 
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Journal  and  the  New  York  Times  have, 
in  recent  days,  canled  on  their  front 
pages  stories  of  the  economic  and  social 
distress  prevailing  in  West  Virginia — 
facts  written  by  their  own  staff  writers 
who  went  into  the  depressed  areas  of  the 
State  to  observe  and  report  upon  con- 
ditions. 

Published  testimony  taken  at  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the 
cities  of  Charleston.  Beckley.  and  Mor- 
gantown.  W.  Va.,  as  recently  as  March 
4.  5.  and  6,  bear  out  more  vividly  and 
pointedly  the  actual  economic  and  social 
dislocation  in  our  State. 

Hence.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  impelled 
to  renew  my  pledge  to  recommend  a  re- 
vival of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
and  I  strongly  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  proposed  youth  con- 
servation bill,  in  which  I  join,  and  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  force- 
fully addressed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  years  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] has  established  an  outstanding 
reputation  for  the  performance  of  real 
and  needed  service  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  The  Senator  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  great  humr.nitarian.  and  I 
am  pleased,  of  course,  that  he  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  views  I  am  expressing 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  embody  in  my  re- 
marks in  support  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation an  editorial  statement  of  Don  Mil- 
ler, associate  news  editor  of  the  Chron- 
icle-Telegram, an  important  newspaper 
published  in  Elyria,  Ohio.  Don  Miller, 
an  outstanding  editorial  writer  of  my 
State,  is  himself  an  alumnus  of  the  CCC, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  'Afloat  and 
Afield."  written  by  Don  Miller,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Afloat  and  Afield 

(By  Don  Miller) 

The  kid  was  Just  out  of  high  school.  Jobs 
were  scarce,  and  he  was  at  loose  ends. 

Gradually  he  moved  in  with  an  older  crowd 
which  kept  some  wild  hours,  pooled  their 
skimpy  resources  to  buy  Illicit  homebrew, 
and  were  on  the  borderline  where  youthful 
exploration  of  a  big  world  could  turn  at  any 
time  to  tragedy. 

Then,  on  an  Impulse,  the  boy  Joined  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

In  the  time  it  takes  to  whistle  "Dixie"  he 
found  himself  in  a  fairly  wild  section  of  Utah. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  rattlesnakes 
and  scorpions.  He  hunted  for  JackrabbiU 
and  cougar. 

He  explored  the  beauties  of  Zlnn  National 
Park,  hunted  big  mule  deer  In  the  Pentura 
Mountains,  and  roamed  the  mountains  near 
Cedar  City.  Several  weekends  he  hitched 
rides  185  miles  away,  across  the  Arizona  strip, 
to  Las  Vegas  and  to  Boulder  City,  where  he 
explored  every  part  of  Boulder  (now  Hoover) 
Dnm  he  could  reach. 

At  St.  Oeorge.  Utah,  he  played  basketball 
against  Junior  college  teams.  He  learned  to 
box.  to  work  In  a  darkroom  in  printing 
pictures. 

He  also  learned  to  work  as  a  rodman  for  a 
surveyor,  working  In  blizzards  each  day,  bare- 
ly able  to  see  through  the  snow  while  below, 
In  a  valley,  others  worked  without  shirts, 
getting  suntans. 


He  worked  on  irrigation  canals,  learning 
riprap  work  with  stone.  And  with  a  shovel 
he  helped  to  work  on  other  irrigation  canals. 
He  helped  to  dam  streams,  retaining  precious 
water  where  it  was  scarce. 

A  year  later,  after  some  lazy  months  at 
home  with  the  same  old  crowd,  he  again  went 
Into  the  CCC.  This  time  he  went  to  Idaho 
In  the  southeastern  corner.  Again  he  saw 
the  beauties  of  a  strange  country;  the  snow- 
crowned  mountains;  the  towering  pines;  the 
clear,  swift-flowing  streams. 

He  learned  to  fish  for  trout,  to  explore 
the  rocky  ledges.  He  killed  scores  of  rattle- 
snakes unearthed  in  winter  by  huge  bull- 
dozers slashing  into  a  cliffside  at  a  rock 
crusher. 

He  learned  to  drive  a  dump  truck.  He 
studied  dlesel  engines  and  photography.  He 
helped  to  build  roads  and  a  Scout  mountain 
ski  Jump.  And  be  spent  an  entire  winter 
going  up  into  the  mountains  alone  each  day. 
wearing  snowshoes,  and  putting  out  poison 
blocks  for  porcupines. 

He  also  learned  shooting  accuracy,  using  a 
.22  on  the  porcupines  which  were  so  numer- 
ous they  were  destroying  beautiful  timber, 
girdling  the  trees. 

He  went  up  the  mountains  at  daylight,  and 
sat  for  hours,  watching  beavers  work  on  their 
dams  and  cutting  trees.  He  saw  a  Govern- 
ment trapper  cutting  down  on  the  beaver 
surplus  through  trapping. 

It  was  quite  an  education  for  i.  boy  not 
yet  aged  18.  And  even  today,  people  both  in 
Utah  and  Idaho  are  receiving  benefit  from 
things  on  which  he  and  hundreds  of  other 
CCC  boys  worked. 

Today  there  are  bills  both  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  which  would 
set  up  a  150,000-man  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  It  would  further  the  conservation 
programs  and  help  to  combat  delinquency  by 
utilizing  unemployed  youths. 

I  hope  it  passes,  and  perhaps  some  letters 
to  Representatives  and  Senators  would  be  of 
assistance  in  getting  support. 

I  hope  It  passes — for  20  years  ago  I  was 
the  kid  on  the  brink  of  a  world  of  trouble, 
and  enjoyed  the  rich  benefits  of  that  CCC 
work,  travel,  and  an  earthy  but  wonderful 
education. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  most  valuable  natural  resource  is 
our  youth. 

We  pass  legislation  to  conserve  our  oil. 
our  timber,  and  many  of  our  other  nat- 
ural resources. 

We  accommodate  our  surplus  in  agri- 
culture. 

We  subsidize  certain  vital  industries. 

Certainly  we  can  and  should  legislate 
to  conserve  our  youth — especially  those 
thousands  whose  future  might  otherwise 
be  wasted  both  for  themselves  and  for 
the  Nation. 

A  boy  approaching  young  manhood, 
unable  for  financial  or  other  reasons  to 
go  on  to  college  and  likewise  unable  to 
secure  emplojTnent  and  possibly  unable 
to  pass  the  physical  examination  neces- 
sary to  enter  our  Armed  Forces,  would, 
if  we  were  to  create  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  be  physically  and  mentally 
rehabilitated  by  reason  of  outdoor  activ- 
ities of  such  a  YCC. 

Mr.  President,  those  enrolled  would 
reF>eat  the  great  accomplishments 
achieved  by  members  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  26  years  ago. 

By  their  work  they  would  accelerate 
the  construction  of  forest  service  and 
national  park  recreational  facilities. 

Their  time  would  not  be  wasted  from 
that  standpoint,  and  boys  who  now  face 


a  well-nigh  hopeless  situation  would  gain 
strength  and  self-respect. 

Juvenile  delinquency  would  be  less- 
ened. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  is 
involved,  as  well  as  conservation  of  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

The  best  news  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  in  America  in  this  time 
of  widespread  unemployment,  would  be 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  S.  812.  introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey  1  to  create  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  providing  healthful  out- 
door training  and  emplojonent  for  young 
men  and.  at  the  same  time,  advance  the 
conservation  development  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  of  timber,  soil, 
and  of  recreational  areas. 

I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
action  on  this  bill  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

HOOVER  MEDAL  FOR  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hoover  Medal  for  1958.  an  award  given 
annually  to  an  engineer  selected  by  the 
four  Founder  Societies  of  America  of 
Civil.  Electrical.  Mechanical,  and  Mining 
Engineering,  was  presented  recently  to 
Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  A.  Wheeler,  U.S. 
Army  Engineers,  retired. 

Having  served  under  General  Wheeler 
in  the  China-Burma-India  Theater  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  and  later  having  wit- 
nessed his  distinguished  perfonnance  of 
the  important  duties  of  Army  Chief  of 
Engineers.  I  know  full  well  how  richly 
"Speck"  Wheeler  deserves  this  recogni- 
tion of  his  superb  talents.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  brief  citation  ac- 
companying the  award  of  the  Hoover 
Medal  to  General  Wheeler  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  i>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Raymond  Albekt  Wheelek 

Typifies  all  that  is  best  in  leadership, 
training,  experienced  Judgment,  character 
and  warm  friendship  in  both  the  military 
engineer  and  the  civilian  engineer.  His  ac- 
complishments throughout  his  life  are  out- 
standing, have  brought  great  credit  to  his 
chosen  profession,  and  mark  him  an  emi- 
nent engineer  of  national  and  International 
recognition.  His  significant  contributions 
include  the  monumental  task  of  clearing  the 
Suez  Canal. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BOYS' 
TOWNS  OP  ITALY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row night  in  the  grand  baHroom  of  the-?-. 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City, 
a  ball  will  be  held  in  celebration  of  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  Boys'  Towns  of 
Italy. 

Former  President  Hoover  will  appear 
at  this  event  to  make  an  award  in  be- 
half of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  to 
Msgr.  John  Patrick  Carroll -Abbing,  the 
remarkable  Irish  priest  who  foimded 
Boys'  Towns  of  Italy. 

The  New  York  celebration  will  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  15th  anniversary  fund- 
raising  balls  in  17  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Next  Monday,  Princess  Gabri- 
ella  Pacelli,  niece  of  the  late  Pope  Pius 
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Xri,  will  arrive  in  New  York  to  begin  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  this  series  of  events. 
Her  trip  will  get  under  way  formally 
wher  Mrs.  Eisenhower  receives  her  at 
the  White  House. 

The  Princess  will  be  acting  as  good-will 
ambassador  for  a  cause  with  which  she 
has  been  closely  allied  since  its  very  be- 
ginning on  the  war-torn  streets  of  Rome. 
In  those  early  days  of  heartbreak  and 
discouragement,  the  Princess  worked  by 
the  side  of  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing. 
The  monsignor,  then  a  domestic  prelate 
to  the  Vatican,  gathered  together  the 
wandering,  homeless  boys  of  pwstwar 
Italy  and  fed  them.  He  saw  his  work 
grow  from  this  to  the  cellar  refuge  he 
started  on  Christmas  Day  1944,  and  then 
gradually  to  its  present  stature  of  9 
self-governing  Boys'  Towns,  the  newly 
founded  Girls'  Town,  and  30  nurseries  in 
southern  Italy. 

Princess  Pacelli  and  her  22 -year-old 
daughter,  Ursula,  will  be  guests  of  honor 
at  an  Italian  Embassy  reception  given  by 
Ambassador  and  Signora  Manlio  Brosio. 
She  will  also  meet  with  the  Italo-Amer- 
Ican  delegation  in  Congress. 

Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing,  the  "Fa- 
ther Flanagan  of  Italy,"  and  the  man 
responsible  for  enlisting  the  Princess' 
interest  in  Boys'  Towns,  might  well  have 
rested  on  his  laurels  as  a  scholar  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  a  domestic  prelate 
of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII.  Instead, 
he  chose  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  bands 
of  homeless  boys  wandering  the  streets 
of  Italy  in  the  wake  of  the  armies.  It 
is  his  work  which  has  inspired  thousands 
of  Americans  differing  in  religion,  na- 
tional background,  politics  and  profes- 
sions, in  this  effort  toward  a  better 
world. 

Mrs.  George  Skouras,  of  New  York,  in- 
ternational chairman  of  Boys'  Towns  of 
Italy,  has  arranged  the  details  for  the 
trip  of  the  distinguished  visitors. 

An  American  of  Italian  background, 
Mrs.  Skouras  is  the  wife  of  the  Greek- 
bom  head  of  one  of  the  country's  largest 
motion  picture  theater  chains.  A  trip 
to  Italy  5  years  ago,  and  her  first  en- 
counter with  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing 
and  his  Boys'  Towns,  transformed  Julia 
Skouras  from  a  suburban  matron  to  the 
dynamo  who  has  recruited  thousands  of 
volunteers  for  these  amazing  colonies 
which  have  salvaged  the  youth  of  Italy 
Irom  delinquency  and  communism. 

Boys'  Towns  of  Italy  consist  of  nine 
model,  self-governing  communities,  for 
boys,  patterned  after  the  famed  Boys' 
Town  founded  by  the  late  Father  Flana- 
van.  They  have  been  built  almoit  com- 
pletely with  funds  donated  by  Ameri* 
cans. 

Boys'  Town  of  PouuoU,  for  example, 
wns  sponsored  by  Local  48  of  the  Xnter- 
nullotml  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  of  New  York  City.  Boys'  Town  of 
Palermo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  proj- 
ect of  a  committee  of  the  Men's  Cloth- 
ing Industry  of  New  York,  representing 
the  management  side  of  that  Industry. 

Sea  Town,  one  of  the  three  villages  of 
the  Boys'  Republic  of  Civitavecchia,  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  an  Ameri- 
can food  industry  committee.  The 
magnificent    athletic    fields    of    Boys' 


Towns  of  Rome  are  the  gift  of  New  York 
merchant  Nathan  Ohrbach. 

Americans  who  have  visited  Boys' 
Towns  of  Italy  have  become  boosters  for 
this  international  project.  These  include 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Clare 
Booth  Luce,  film  star  Mitzi  Gaynor,  ac- 
tress Helen  Hayes,  sp>orts'  greats  Gene 
Turmey  and  Joe  DiMaggio,  singer  Julius 
La  Rosa,  and  opera  star  Robert  MerriU. 
The  famed  Negro  basketball  team,  the 
Harlem  Globetrotters,  put  on  an  exhibi- 
tion game  for  the  boys.  And  the  efforts 
of  Linda  £>amell,  Hollywood  star,  in- 
spired the  first  Girls'  Town. 

Mr.  President,  Boys'  Towns  of  Italy 
is  a  great  humanitarian  undertaking 
which  will  pay  dividends  in  good  citizen- 
ship for  generations.  I  am  proud  of  the 
role  my  own  State  of  New  York  has 
played  in  its  development,  including  no- 
table support  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. All  associated  with  this  enter- 
prise deserve  the  commendation  and  sup- 
port of  each  one  of  us. 


SEVENTH       ANNUAL       DEDICATORY 
PRAYER    BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  morning,  1,000  persons,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, delegates  to  the  conference  and 
representatives  of  the  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Leadership  groups  attended  the 
Presidential  prayer  breakfast  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
program  and  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  service. 

In  my  opinion  this  prayer  breakfast 
and  program  added  much  to  the  religious 
life  of  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Program  for  Presidential  Breakfast,  Thurs- 
day.  March   13.   1968,   8   a.m.,    MATn.owER 

HOTEL 

Presiding:  Senator  Frank  Carlson. 

Invocation  :  Judge  Boyd  Leedom. 

Message  of  welcome:  Senator  Carlson. 

Comments:  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hnlverson. 

Old  Testament  Scripture.  Psalm  46:  Hon. 
Ezra  Tart  Benson. 

New  Testament  Scripture.  Matthew  Ifl: 
13-37:   Hon.  WUber  M.  Brucker. 

Ortetlnga  from  th«  Houss  of  ReprMtnta* 
tlvM  brtakfaat  group:  Hon.  Alvin  M.  Bint- 
LIY, 

OrMtlnga     from     the     Senate     breakfaet 
group:  Senator  A,  Willis  Rossrtion, 
Solo;  Pngvie  Sprlnuman. 
The  Vice  President  of  tht  United  BtatM. 
Prayer,  InunUon; 
"Our  Father  tn  Heaven; 
"Wt  pray  that  Ynu  will  mv«  ui  from  our- 

MlVM. 

"Ttie  world  that  You  have  made  for  ui,  to 
Uvt  In  peace,  we  have  made  Into  an  armed 
camp.    Wt  Uvt  In  fear  of  war  to  come. 

"We  are  afraid  of  'the  terror  that  fliee  by 
nl|ht,  and  the  arrow  that  niee  by  day,  the 
pestilence  that  walke  in  darkneee  and  the 
deatruction  that  waetea  at  noonday.' 

"We  have  turned  from  You  to  go  our  seinsh 
way.  We  have  broken  Your  commandments 
and  denied  Your  truth.  We  have  left  Your 
altara  to  eerve  the  falae  gode  of  money  and 
pleasure  and  power. 

"Forgive  ue  and  help  ui. 


"Now.  darkness  gathers  around  tis  and  w« 
are  confused  In  all  our  counsels.  Losing 
faith  in  You,  we  loee  faith  in  ourselvea. 

"Inspire  us  with  wisdom,  all  of  us  of  every 
color,  race,  and  creed,  to  use  our  wealth,  our 
strength,  to  help  our  brother  Instead  of  de- 
stroying him. 

"Help  us  to  do  Your  will  as  it  is  done  In 
heaven  and  to  be  worthy  of  Your  promise  of 
peace  on  earth. 

"Fill  us  with  new  faith,  new  strength  and 
new  courage  that  we  may  win  the  Battle  for 
Peace. 

"Be  swift  to  save  us.  dear  Ood,  before  the 
darkness  falls. 

"In  Jesus  name.  Amen." 

(Prayer  by  Conrad  N.  Hilton  given  at  pre- 
vious Prayer  Breakfast.) 

Conclusion:    Dr.  Abraham  Vereide. 

Procxcoimos 
Senator     Carlson.  Judge     Boyd     Leedom, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  President  of  the  FCC  will  offer 
the  invocation. 

invocation:   judge  botd  lxesom 

Judge  Leedom.  Eternal  Ood,  as  we  are 
gathered  here  at  this  unique  meeting  where 
many,  many  of  great  responsibility  are  gath- 
ered together,  we  ask  that  Thy  spirit  be  here 
In  a  remarkable  degree. 

We  pray  especially  this  morning  for  the 
leaders  of  nations,  that  the  peace  of  Christ 
may  prevail  on  earth.  Particularly  we  pray 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
in  high  places  who  assist  him  in  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  this  land  of  ours.  Ood  save  him 
from  little  men  In  other  positions  of  high 
authority  who  may,  out  of  selfish  Interest 
and  greed,  deviate  from  the  single  purpose  of 
peace. 

We  pray  for  others  in  our  own  Oovemment, 
especially  Secretary  Dulles,  and  may  the 
miracle  of  bis  healing  which  we  think  is  un- 
folding come  to  full  fruition,  so  that  his 
services  may  be  continued. 

We  pray  for  the  leaders  of  all  nations,  for 
the  leaders  especially  of  the  Soviet  CTnlon  of 
Russia.  Orant  somehow  Ood  that  "Hiy  wis- 
dom and  Thy  spirit  may  enlighten  them  so 
that  the  atfairs  of  men  on  this  planet  may 
finally  come  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  at  this 
tragic  time. 

Ood.  In  our  military  might,  make  us  truly 
aware  that  love  is  the  greatest  force  of  all, 
and  guide  us  so  that  we  may  know  how  to 
exert  It  to  bring  about  peaceful  relations 
between  nations. 

But  most  especially,  eternal  God,  we  pray 
at  this  time  that  You  may  become  real  in 
the  lives  of  each  of  us  here  gathered  and 
that  we  may  truly  understand,  not  merely 
mentally  accept,  but  truly  understand  that  in 
Your  divine  plan  You  did  send  to  this  planet 
of  ours  In  our  time  and  apace  One  like  us,  a 
Man  Jesus  Christ,  to  reveal  Yourself  to  ua  and 
let  each  of  us  here  gathered  be  fully  aware 
that  Christ  stands  at  our  right  hand  to  offer 
the  solution  for  all  problems  If  we  will  but 
accept  Him. 

Por  It  U  certainly  true,  and  hiitory  would 
nmrm  the  ract,  that  If  all  the  people  fathered 
here  would  ncofpt  Christ  as  a  reality  In  thtlr 
ll\cs  and  so  cuitduet  their  affaU's,  that  peaee 
would  certainly  prevail, 

This  wt  moat  tarneetly  pray. 

In  Ohrlit'i  name,  Amtn. 

MMaAoi  or  wilcomb;  aiNAToa  nuNK  caataoM 
Senator  CaataoN.  We  art  dtllghttd  that 
there  are  so  many  here  thli  mornlnf  for  this 
seventh  annual  prayer  breakfast.  X  rtgret 
that  I  do  not  have  tlmt  to  Introduct  tht 
many  members  of  tht  txtcutlvt  branch,  tht 
judicial  branch,  and  tht  legislative  branch 
of  our  Oovernraent. 

This  annual  brtakfaat  la  In  oommtmora- 
tlon  of  the  organisation  of  the  breakfast 
prayer  group  of  2S  years  ago  which  was 
organised    In    ScatUe,    Wash.    Now    these 


groups  have  been  organized  In  every  section 
of  the  Nation,  and  many  of  them  in  foreign 
countries. 

This  is  truly  a  dedicated  group,  with  a 
spiritual  consideration  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  we  believe  can  be  solved  by 
groups  such  as  this.  We  believe  that  the 
cornerstone  of  American  life  rests  on  a 
strong  prayer  foundation  We  firmly  believe 
that  the  greatness  of  America  comes  from 
the  loyalty  of  the  patriotism  and  the  right- 
eousness of  our  people.  We  believe  It  is 
Imperative.  In  order  to  preserve  and  save 
our  sacred  freedom,  that  we  have  a  strong 
and  courageous  God-fearing  people  and  a 
total  mobilization  of  all  the  spiritual  forces 
of  this  Nation. 

At  the  headtable  we  have  a  few  guests 
whom  I  want  to  present  before  we  get  Into 
the  program. 

I  want  to  state  to  this  fine  group  gather- 
ing this  morning  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  planned  on  being  here  until 
as  late  as  5  o'clock  last  evening.  There  was 
a  pressing  matter  that  made  It  practically 
impossible  tor  him  to  be  away  from  the 
White  House  this  morning.  I  told  him  I 
regretted  it  very  sincerely:  on  the  other 
hand.  I  just  felt  a  little  embarrassed  to  ask 
him  to  come  down  to  a  breakfast  with  all 
the  pressing  problems  he  is  carrying  at  this 
time.  He  asked  that  I  extend  his  greetings 
and  best  wishes  to  this  group. 

At  the  headtable  we  have  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  prayer  breakfast  group.  Sen- 
ator  Alexander   Wilet.   of   Wisconsin. 

We  have  at  the  headtable  a  man  who  has 
been  very  interested  in  Christian  and  reli- 
gious work,  very  active  In  the  working  of  a 
great  newspaper,  recently  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Israel.  Mr.  Ogden  Reld. 

Then,  if  It  comes  to  people  of  Importance, 
I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
host  of  this  breakfast,  Mr.  William  Jones,  of 
California.     Mr.  Jones. 

Every  Thursday  morning  there  is  a  prayer 
group  that  meets  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; every  Wednesday  morning  there  is  a 
prayer  group  that  meets  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

This  morning,  before  we  get  into  the  pro- 
gram, we  are  going  to  have  a  Scripture  read 
from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Honorable 
Ezra  Tart  Benson,  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture, and  a  Scripture  read  from  the  New 
Testament  by  the  Honorable  Wllber  M. 
Brucker.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(Old  Testament  Scripture:  Psalm  46.  read 
by  the  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson.) 

(New  Testament  Scripture:  Matthew 
16:  13-27.  read  by  the  Honorable  Wilber  M. 
Brucker.) 

Senator  Carlson.  We  will  now  have  a 
message  from  the  president  of  the  House 
prayer  breakfast  group.  Congressman  Bent- 
ley,  and  following  we  shall  have  a  message 
from  Senator  A  Willu  Robkrt80n,  of  Vlr* 
glnla. 

oaarriNoa  raoM  tni  noirai  or  aKrasaKNTA' 
TivRa  BaKAKrAax  oanup,  hon.  alvin  v,  bint- 
ley 

Mr.  Rkntlky,  Thank  you.  Senator  CAaLtON, 
Mr,  Viot  President,  distinguished  gutata, 
ladlta  and  gentlemen,  Christian  friends  all, 
It  Is  a  <l»«p  privilege  tn  be  able  this  morn« 
Ing  to  bring  you  grteiinga  from  the  brtnk- 
fast  group  of  tht  Noust  uf  Rcpresentaiivta, 
of  which  I  am  prrsldtnt  this  ytar,  Tht 
Moust  breakfast  group,  with  a  total  mtm> 
bcrship  of  nearly  100,  asatmblts  In  a  pri- 
vatt  dining  room  at  tht  Capitol  tvtry  Thurt* 
day  morning  whllt  Congress  Is  In  session, 
Pullowing  tht  mtal,  one  of  our  own  Mem* 
bars  brings  us  a  mtasagt  of  his  own  choos* 
Ing,  usually  on  soma  theme  of  our  Chris* 
tlan  religion.  A  discussion  period  follows 
whenever  tlmt  permits. 

The  membership  of  tht  Rotut  group  Is  aa 
eoamopoUtan  aa  is  the  House  itself.  The 
presidency  of  the  group  alternates  betwttn 


our  two  i>olitlcal  parties  annually.  We  have 
northern  Democrats  and  southern  Demo- 
crats, northern  Republicans  and  even  south- 
ern Republicans,  difficult  as  It  is  to  find 
them  in  the  Congress.  Our  members  in 
fact  represent  not  only  an  accurate  cross 
section  of  the  Congress  but  Indeed  of  the 
country  Itself. 

On  political,  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions, you  would  find  a  wide  variety  of  opin- 
ions indeed.  But  there  are  two  factors  which 
make  us  all  feel  very  close  to  one  another. 
The  first  Is.  of  course,  our  love  of  and  devo- 
tion to  our  great  Nation  whose  citizens  we 
represent  in  the  Congress.  The  second  is 
our  common  belief  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Master  and  a  firm  dedication  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  He  inspired  by  His  words  and 
actions. 

I  um  sure  there  arc  many  person.s,  possibly 
including  some  of  our  own  Members,  who 
ask  themselves  what  can  possibly  be  acom- 
plished  through  these  weekly  meetings.  We 
do  have  some  concrete  accomplishments, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  the  Congres- 
sional Prayer  Room,  to  our  credit.  But  I 
sliould  think  that  our  main  purpose  is  two- 
fold in  nature  and  is  indeed  applicable  not 
only  to  our  own  group  but  to  all  similar 
groups  throughout  this  country  and  even  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  first  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
continued  practice  of  our  Christian  faith 
better  qualifies  us  to  perform  the  duties  and 
pursue  the  careers  which  we  have  chosen 
for  ourselves  or  to  which  God  has  called  us. 
Having  in  mind  our  own  example  as  legis- 
lators, the  spiritual  and  moral  refreshment 
which  we  derive  from  these  weekly  meetings 
is  indeed  a  source  of  strength  and  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  as  we  go  about  our  daily 
tasks.  No  matter  how  sharply  our  personal 
opinions  may  vary  on  other  questions,  we 
are  all  conscious  of  the  continuing  need  to 
ask  God  and  His  beloved  Son  to  guide  our 
footsteps  in  the  path  of  freedom  and  right- 
eousness for  the  sake  of  His  blessed  name. 
Speaking  personally.  I  leave  that  room  every 
Thursd.ay  morning  with  a  renewed  devo- 
tion to  our  Christian  precepts  and  a  deter- 
mination to  practice  them  as  a  legislator  in 
the  light  of  Jesus  Christ  and  insofar  as  God 
may  grant  me  the  mercy  to  see  that  light. 
We  are  all  of  us.  I  know,  better  Congress- 
men, better  Americans,  and  better  Christians 
for  having  met  with  one  another  in  an  abid- 
ing spirit  of  fellowship  and  love. 

And  yet  there  is  perhaps  even  a  higher 
motivation  for  our  weekly  assemblies.  We 
are  a  prayer  group  and  we  pray  earnestly 
and  feverently  upon  meeting  and  before 
departing.  We  are  all  of  us  convinced  of 
the  power  of  prayer  and  of  the  belief  that 
Indeed  prayer  changes  things.  If  you  will 
pardon  another  personal  reference,  people 
have  told  me  that  I  am  a  living  example 
of  what  prayer  can  accomplish  and  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  that  time  fi  years  ago  last 
March  1,  when  five  of  us  were  shot  down 
In  the  House  of  Reprtsentntlvoa,  and  my  own 
life  hung  tn  the  balance,  And  I  will  firmly 
believe  throughout  all  of  my  days  that  the 
htartftlt  prayers  of  thousands  of  my  fellow 
oltlitns  and  Christians  had  tht  power  to 
rtstnrt  mt  to  htalth  and  strcnitth  and  to 

fternilt  me  to  stand  before  you  this  morning. 
t  Is  the  most  humbltnir,  tht  most  en* 
nobllng,  and  tht  most  revealing  experlcnct 
that  a  human  being  can  ever  pnas  through, 
And  MO  we  of  the  Houm  brenkfnst  group 
join  millions  of  our  fellow  Christians  In 
their  praytrt  for  a  righteous  peaot,  for  tht 
tttrnal  glory  of  Ood  throughout  tht  world 
and  for  brothtrly  lovt  and  fellowship  to 
ptrmtatt  all  mankind  as  tht  Masttr  taught 
us  ntarly  2,000  years  ago.  And,  if  our 
faith  is  strong  enough,  we  know  that  our 
prajrers  will  be  answtrtd. 

Again  I  grttt  you  on  bthalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  breakfast  group  and 
wish  for  you  a  suootsaful  and  a  spiritually 


satisfying  conference.  May  you  find  Chris- 
tian answers  to  the  problems  which  beset 
us  today  and  may  Ood  in  His  infinite  good- 
ness and  mercy  help  you  to  discover  the 
solutions  we  all  so  sorely  need. 

greetings  from  senate  breakfast  group, 

SIN\T0R  a.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

Senator  RorERTSoN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Your 
Excellency  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  colleagues, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  in  quoting  from  the 
greatest  mlLtary  leader  that  the  Jews  ever 
produced.  Secretary  Benson  has  given  me  an 
appropriate  text  for  my  remarks  today,  when 
he  quoted  King  David  as  saying:  "God  is  our 
refuge  and  tlrength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble." 

A  serious  crisis  has  been  created  by  the  de- 
mand of  the  Soviet  dictator  that  we  and  our 
allies  leave  Berlin  by  May  27,  to  which  we 
have  replied  that  we  do  not  intend  to  go. 
As  we  drift  toward  the  possibility  of  armed 
conflict  over  the  Berlin  issue  my  thoughts 
turn  to  the  crisis  that  confronted  us  in  Vir- 
ginia 185  years  ago.  British  troops  had 
Invaded  Massachusetts  and  Mafsachutetts 
had  called  upon  us  for  help.  Before  actli:g 
on  that  plea  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
adopted  a  resolution  designating  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  following  June  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  That  resolution  called 
on  the  people  "devoutly  to  implore  the  di- 
vine interposition,  for  averting  the  heavy 
calamity  which  threatens  destruction  of  our 
civil  rights  and  the  evils  of  civil  war;  to  give 
us  one  heart  and  one  mind  firmly  to  oppose, 
by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury 
to  American  rights;  and  that  the  minds  of 
his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament  may  be  in- 
spired from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  justice,  to  remove  from  the  local  people 
of  America  all  cause  of  danger,  from  a  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  measures  pregnant  with 
their  ruin." 

George  Washington,  who  helped  to  frame 
that  resolution  of  1774  knelt  in  the  snows  of 
Valley  Forge  to  atk  the  help  of  God  to  carry 
on  an  unequal  military  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  it  was  Washington  who  was 
presiding  over  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  the  summer  of  1787 
when  his  friend.  Benjamin  Franklin,  said: 
"In  the  situation  of  this  assembly  groping 
as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political  truth, 
and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  pre- 
sented to  us.  how  has  it  happened,  sir.  that 
we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly 
applying  to  the  Father  of  light  to  Ulumlnate 
our  understanding?  I  have  lived,  sir.  a  long 
time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  of  this  truth— that  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  spar- 
row  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise 
without  His  aid?" 

Asaln,  In  1780.  Washington  said  tn  his 
Inaugural  address:  "It  would  be  peculiarly 
Improper  to  omit  In  this  nrst  omcial  act  my 
fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being; 
who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  presides  In 
tht  councils  of  nations,  mid  whi^e  provl- 
denilnl  aids  ran  supply  every  huinnn  defect, 
that  IIU  benediction  may  cun»errntr  to  tht 
liberties  and  happlntas  ot  the  people  of  the 
United  Stntes  a  Oovtrnmvnt  initiiuttd  by 
themselves  for  thtst  tastntlal  purposes,  and 
may  enablt  every  Instrument  employed  In  ita 
administration  to  execute  with  success  tlit 
functions    allotted   to   his   ohargt," 

In  the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  In  tht  rlst 
of  a  ntwtinpire  the  Pounding  Fathers  arkcd 
for  and  rtceivcd  Ood's  help.  Do  wt  no  longtr 
Dttd  that  htlpT 

Tht  posstsslon  by  tht  Sovltt  Union  of 
nuclear  weapons,  Including  intercontinental 
missiles,  hangs  over  our  heads  like  the  Sword 
of  Damocles.  For  the  next  fiscal  year  and  as 
long  thereafter  aa  the  present  cold  war  lasts, 
oxu-  Oovemment  will  rpend  more  than  half 
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of  Its  ciirrent  revenue  on  Its  Military  Estab- 
lishment. Yet  our  military  experts  frankly 
admit  that  we  will  suffer  heavy  casualties 
In  the  event  of  a  surprise  nuclear  atUck 
and  an  all-out  nuclear  war  might  destroy 
civilization  as  we  have  known  It,  if  it  did  not, 
Indeed,  destroy  all  life  on  our  planet. 

In  the  flgfit  for  religious,  political,  and 
economic  freedoih,  3  million  relatively  poor 
and  untrained  colonists  survived  7  years  of 
armed  conflict  With  the  36  millions  of  the 
mother  country.  In  that  conflict  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  asked  for  and  received  Divine 
Interposition. 

In  meeting  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion we,  like  our  forefathers,  should  pray 
daily  for  God's  help. 

Because  of  her  dependence  upon  and  rev- 
erence for  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, America  has  been  spared  In  two  World 
Wars. 

She  stands  now  at  the  crossroads  of  her 
destiny — threatened  from  within  by  spiritual 
Indifference  and  moral  deterioration,  and 
from  without  by  a  deadly  foe. 

The  conflict  is  no  longer  might  against 
superior  might.  The  battlelines  are  already 
drawn.  The  one  issue  which  faces  us  today 
Is  this:  Will  America  accept  the  moral  chal- 
lenge of  this  hour,  as  she  has  accepted  the 
military  challenge  of  past  years,  or  will  she 
allow  this  glorious  opportunity  to  slip  from 
her  grasp  forever? 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  world  leadership 
to  which  we  are  called  today :  To  stand  before 
the  nations  of  the  entire  world  and  any  with 
young  David:  "Thou  comest  to  me  with  a 
sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield: 
but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts." 

The  unseen  forces  of  a  mighty  Ood  are  on 
ovir  side,  and  we  can  go  confidently  forward 
In  the  power  of  His  might  if  we  will  take 
Him  at  His  word  when  He  says:  "If  my 
people,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall 
humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my 
face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then 
will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land." 

Senator  Carlson.  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  this  fine  group  this  morning  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

■TATBMBNT  OT  TMI  VtCa  rKCaiOINT  or  THI 
VNITBO  ITATia 

Mr.  NixoN.  Senator  CAaLSON,  my  fellow 
Cabinet  members.  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corpi,  and  all  dlittngulshed  fueate  from 
around  the  country  today,  It  la  a  very  great 
privilege  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning  even 
at  this  early  hour  to  attend  this  meeting.  I 
■ay  early  hour,  because  while  the  Preatdent, 
as  you  know  from  reading  your  newipaperi, 
likes  to  do  business  and  go  to  meetings  at 
breakfast,  I  prefer  to  work  my  schedule  later 
on  In  the  evening:  so,  consequently,  it  be- 
glna  to  burn  at  both  ends  when  you  get 
up  at  8  after  staying  up  to  12. 

Now,  of  course,  I  have  been  commissioned 
to  say  Just  a  few  words  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  breakfast,  and  the  themes  that  have  al- 
ready been  indicated  by  the  scriptures  and 
the  eloquent  statements  presented  by  Con- 
gressman Bkntlkt  and  Senator  Robertson 
I  think  are  ones  I  could  very  well  follow.  I 
would  like  to  relate  those  themes,  if  I  might, 
very  briefly  to  the  world  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  today.  And  perhaps  if 
you  will  also  pardon  a  personal  reference  in 
my  case,  I  think  we  might  start  from  an 
Individual,  a  personality,  who  visited  the 
United  States  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Many  of  you  probably  saw  Mr.  Mlkoyan 
on  "Meet  the  Press."  Many  of  us  had  the 
oportimlty  in  Government  of  meeting  him 
or  talking  to  him,  of  seeing  his  mind  work 
and  of  learning  what  he  believed.  But  more 
important  than  that,  how  deeply  he  be- 
lieved what  he  believed.  I  can  tell  you  from 
my   own   personal    conversations   with   him 


that  I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  his 
mental  equipment,  by  bis  keen  and  decisive 
sense  of  humor,  by  his  remarkable  back- 
ground, not  only  in  his  own  philosophy,  but 
also  his  understanding  of  our  philosophy,  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  done  his  homework  well. 

He  knew  all  about  me,  all  about  the  vari- 
ous other  people  In  the  conference  in  which 
I  participated,  which  meant,  of  course,  here 
was  a  man  who  was  especially  qualified  from 
a  diplomatic  standpoint  to  carry  out  the 
mission  on  which  he  had  been  assigned. 

But  all  these  factors  which  I  have  men- 
tioned did  not  make  the  greatest  Impression 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  After  all,  he  Is 
the  second  man  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
being  the  second  man  he  should  be  certainly 
extremely  well  trained.  He  should  be  well 
briefed.  He  should  have  great  ability  and 
great  understanding  of  world  problems  and 
of  the  problems  of  his  own  country,  as  well 
as  an  understanding  of  the  country  which 
he  was  visiting.  There  was  something  else 
which  Impressed  me  and  perhaps,  I  should 
say,  disturbed  me  more  than  these  things 
which  I  would  have  expected  from  a  visitor 
of  his  quality  from  a  great  nation  and  a 
great  people,  and  it  was  the  fact  that  this 
man  had  a  faith,  a  burning  faith,  that  his 
cause  was  right.  This  is  hard  for  those  of 
you  in  this  room  to  believe,  I  am  sure,  as  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe.  But  one  thing 
we  must  remember  about  the  gieat  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged  today  is  that  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  communism — and  we 
would  get  a  unanimous  vote  In  this  room  or 
in  any  American  audience  or  any  audience 
in  the  free  world  with  regard  to  the  evils  of 
the  Conununist  system — whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  system,  we  must  make  no  mis- 
take about  it  that  those  who  are  advocates 
of  that  system  have  a  faith,  a  burning  faith, 
one,  that  their  system  is  right,  and  two.  a 
faith  that  their  system  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Mlkoyan  himself  told  me  when  I  was 
talking  to  him  that  he  could  see  because  of 
the  great  Industrial  development  that  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States,  because  our 
workers  lived  so  well  even  when  they  were 
unemployed  after  he  had  visited  Detroit  and 
other  areas,  he  could  scr  that  the  old  claMl- 
eal  Marxist  theory  that  revolution  would 
come  in  all  the  capitalist  countries  as  the 
result  of  the  workers  of  the  country  Joining 
together  and  overthrowing  the  employers 
and  the  capitalists  and  bourgeois,  he  could 
see  that  that  theory  might  not  be  applicable 
to  the  United  States.  And  I  asked  him  how 
will  communism  come  to  a  country  like  this, 
and  his  answer  was  very  significant.  He 
said,  "communism  will  come  to  the  United 
Statea  because  we  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
outproduce  you.  we  will  work  harder,  our 
•yitem  Is  more  efficient,  our  system  is  more 
desirable,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  years  ahead,  as  they  see  that 
we  are  moving  ahead  of  the  United  SUtes, 
will  In  self-defense  have  to  turn  to  some 
form  of  communism  If  they  are  to  avoid  be- 
coming a  second  rate  power."  He  said  this 
and  he  believed  it. 

Now,  I  mention  this  only  to  point  out 
what  our  problem  in  the  world  today  Is. 
How  do  we  meet  this  threat?  Well,  you 
pick  up  the  morning  papers.  You  will  note 
that  a  great  debate  is  going  on,  as  it  should 
go  on,  may  I  say,  on  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States,  because  this  is  a  matter  that 
is  not  partisan:  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans  we 
want  to  make  the  decision  that  will  be  best 
in  the  interest  of  the  country.  Healthy  dis- 
cussions of  these  matters,  of  course,  is  de- 
sirable, but  when  we  put  oui  emphasis  on 
the  defenses  of  the  United  States,  let  us 
remember  that  this  alone  is  not  the  whole 
answer  and  this  alone  may  not  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  answer.  We  need  to 
be,  with  our  allies,  strong  enough  to  deter 
or  discotirage  any  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  by  any  of  her  aggressive  power,  but  we 


need  more  than  that  If  we  are  to  win  or 
even  to  survive  against  the  likes  of  people 
like  Mr    Mlkoyan. 

What  more  would  you  say?  Well,  many 
would  say,  I  am  sure,  that  this  great  struggle 
is  going  to  be  decided  in  the  economic  area, 
and  Mr.  Mlkoyan  believes  this,  I  am  sure. 
He  believes  as  we  look  around  the  world 
today,  as  we  see  poverty  and  misery  and 
disease,  that  that  system  which  proves  to 
be  the  most  efficient  economically  will  even- 
tually prevail.  And  following  that  theory 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  there  are  many 
who  say  that  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  being  strong  militarily,  must  be  strong 
economically  and  that  the  free  world  with 
Its  economic  strength  must  surpass  the  So- 
viet world,  and  looking  toward  the  great 
new  developing  areas  of   the   world — Africa. 

Asia,  and  the  Near  East-  that  the  answer  to 
whether  these  countries  In  those  areas  are 
going  '.o  turn  to  communism  or  turn  to  the 
free  world  will  depend  almost  exclusively  on 
the  economic  phase  of  this  struggle. 

Putting  It  in  bold  terms,  you  often  hear 
it  said  when  you  travel  in  Asia,  "give  every 
Asian  another  bowl  of  rice  and  you  will  have 
no  communism."  Is  this  the  answer?  And 
again,  I  would  be  so  presumptuous  to  say 
I  don't  believe  so.  Giving  every  Asslan  an- 
other bowl  of  rice,  raising  the  living  stand- 
ards of  peoples  throughout  the  world  is  tre- 
mendously Important;  building  missiles,  air- 
craft, having  ground  forces  sufficient  to  deter 
aggression  is  tremendously  lmp>ort*nt  for 
our  survival.  But  If  we  allow  this  struggle 
In  which  we  are  engaged  to  be  decided  solely 
by  the  number  of  our  missiles,  by  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  factories,  we  are  meeting 
our  potential  opponents  on  the  ground  they 
select.  We  are  meeting  them  In  the  area 
where  they  could  win,  and  we  are  not  using 
a  third  area  of  our  own  strength,  which  in 
my  opinion  can  be,  should  be,  and  will  b« 
decisive. 

It  Is  true  that  certainly  we  cannot  and 
should  not  allow  the  peoples  In  the  newly 
developing  countries  to  have  to  choose  be« 
tween  bread  and  freedom.  It  Is  true  for  that 
reason  that  wt  need  programs  which  wlU 
help  them  build  the  economic  strength, 
which  will  allow  them  to  hare  the  political 
Independence  that  they  desire  and  that  they 
deserve. 

But  It  la  also  trut  that  we  have  somtthlnt 
more  to  offer  than  atheistic  scientific  mate- 
rialism, and  this  meeting,  of  course,  la  th* 
most  eloquent  demonstration  of  what  wt 
have  to  offtr.  The  rights  that  wt  bellevt  In 
as  Americans  are  not  rlghta  that  art  derived 
solely  from  governments.  They  are  nut 
rights  that,  having  come  from  government, 
can  with  impunity  be  taken  away  by  gov* 
trnment.  We  know  that  wt  say  our  rlghta 
are  God-given.  We  know  that  as  we  con- 
sider the  growth  of  America  over  186  years 
that  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  l>ellef  In 
Ood  and  spiritual  strength  has  been  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  major  factors  In  our 
growth. 

Putting  this  in  the  international  context, 
may  I  simply  say  that  today,  as  Americana 
Interested  in  our  survival,  we  need  to  main- 
tain our  military  strength,  we  need  to  keep 
the  economy  of  this  country  strong  and 
sound  and  productive,  and  as  free  as  possible. 
But,  above  everything  else,  we  need  faith,  a 
faith  stronger  than  Mr.  Mlkoyan's,  a  faith 
not  only  in  the  Tightness  of  our  cause,  but 
faith  In  God,  and  a  belief  that  the  rlghU 
which  come  only  from  Ood,  that  those  rights 
not  only  belong  to  us  but  they  are  also  the 
rights  of  people  throughout  the  world  who 
are  free  or  who  want  to  be  free,  and  that  our 
responsibility  is  more  than  simply  to  main- 
tain the  military  strength  which  will  keep  an 
easy  peace  and  the  economic  strength  which 
will  provide  the  progress  which  men  deserve 
around  the  world. 

May  I  Just  say  In  conclusion  this  one 
word.     In  our  attitudes  toward  the  people 
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of  the  world  these  days,  I  think  there  la 
sometimes  too  much  of  a  tendency  for  us 
to  allow  America  to  be  painted  as  a  nation 
which  is  solely  Interested  in  our  relations 
with  other  countries  in  savirg  our  own  se- 
curity. This,  of  course,  is  a  primary  con- 
cern for  us.  But  if  the  peoples  of  the  world 
believe  that  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams, that  our  military  security  programs, 
are  supported  In  this  country  solely  because 
of  our  interest  in  preserving  American  free- 
dom and  not  because  of  our  equal  interest 
in  maintaining  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  other  peoples,  you  can  see  what  the 
outcome  of  this  struggle  will  be. 

You  hear,  for  example,  these  days  that  It 
Is  most  unfortunate  for  anyone  to  suggest 
that  in  our  economic  programs,  technical 
assistance  and  the  like,  that  we  might  be 
motivated  by  humanitarian  concerns  for 
those  who  are  poor  and  sick,  for  the  desti- 
tute of  the  earth.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East.  Just  let  me  say  this,  having 
visited  moet  of  those  countries,  having  seen 
these  people,  knowing  them,  I  think,  per- 
haps as  well  as  most  of  the  people  in  this 
room,  I  can  say.  and  I  would  agree  with 
them,  that  If  they  come  to  believe  that  our 
Interest  is  simply  that  of  Mr.  Mlkoyan  and 
his  friends,  our  interest  is  in  them  purely 
because  of  our  self-interest  in  ourselves, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  choose,  and  In  the 
end  the  other  side  will  prevail. 

And  so  far  that  reason,  let  us  with  ovu* 
great  Christian  tradition,  let  us  not  be 
ashamed  to  say  to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
only  Interested  in  them  because  we  need 
allies,  as  we  do;  that  we  are  not  only  in- 
terested in  them  because  we  want  a  world  in 
which  we  can  have  greater  trade,  produc- 
tivity, on  the  economic  side;  but  that  Ameri- 
cans have  an  Interest  In  other  people  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  because  we  believe 
that  our  Interesu  art  served  when  people 
throughout  the  world  can  share  not  only  the 
good  things  of  life  materially,  but  can  also 
share  the  priceless  freedoms  which  we  enjoy 
today  because  of  sacriflcts  our  fathtrs  madt 
In  timet  past. 
And  so,  with  that,  may  I  say  that  the  work 
^  that  you  do,  tht  work  that  you  do  In  In- 
spiring faith.  In  Itadtrs  in  your  own  com- 
munltitt  and  Itadtrs  in  tht  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  Oovtrnment,  is  basically  iroporunt, 
important  because  you  art  emphoslcing  that 
phast  of  Amtrlcan  lift  which  needs  em- 
phaalalng  today.  You  art  helping  vis  to 
point  out  to  the  world  that  wt  havt  somt- 
thlng  more  to  offer  than  tht  tntmles  of  fret- 
dom,  and  you  art  htlplng  to  rtmlnd  ut  of  tht 
fact  that  our  tradition  Is  not  simply  ont  of 
great  military  strength,  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic productivity,  but  It  it  one  In  which 
w«  hove  arrived,  whert  we  havt  arrlvtd  bt- 
caiut  we  have  had  faith,  faith  In  Ood.  faith 
In  our  country,  and  faith  in  the  great  God- 
given  rlghU  which  we  believe  belong  to 
every  man  In  the  world  today. 
Thank  you,  very  much. 
Senator  CAtLsoN.  The  meeting  will  now  be 
concluded  by  our  executive  director.  Dr. 
Abraham  Verelde.  who  will  lead  with  the 
closing  prayer. 

Dr.  VmxDX.  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
morning.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  has 
heard  our  prayers,  that  we  can  depend  ab- 
solutely on  Thee.  If  that  is  so.  we  can  go 
forward  today  with  confidence  and  courage 
to  acquit  ourselves  like  God's  men  and 
women  in  the  genuineness  of  our  faith  and 
our  love  and  devotion,  and  In  the  strength 
of  the  cause  for  which  we  are  committed. 

And  BO,  we  here  hand  ourselves  over  to 
You  this  morning,  with  our  President  and 
his  Cabinet,  and  our  leaders  in  every  area 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  Thy  people  the 
world  over  say: 

"Our  Father  which  art  In  heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thy  name. 

"Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
In  earth,  as  It  is  in  heaven. 


"Give  ua  this  day  our  dally  bread. 

"And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors. 

"And  lead  us  not  Into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver M&  from  evil :  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever.  Amen." 


FREEDOM  FOR  YOUTH— U.S.A. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  May  1. 
1959,  Will  be  a  significant  occasion  to  a 
great  many  people  all  over  the  world. 
May  Day  has  traditionally  been  a  time 
of  happiness  and  festivities  to  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere.  It  is  the  early 
part  of  springtime,  the  symbol  of  the  re- 
creation of  life — the  "flowery  May,"  to 
quote  John  Milton— and.  in  the  words  of 
the  immortal  Shakespeare,  it  is  the  "May 
of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood." 

We  in  America  have  always  main- 
tained an  affirmative  attitude  in  our  cel- 
ebrations of  this  early  day  of  springtime. 
In  beautiful  Hawaii,  the  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific  soon  to  join  our  family  of  States, 
May  1  is  known  as  Lei  Day.  with  garlands 
of  flowers  everywhere  and  the  smile  of 
friendliness  shining  from  every  face. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  May  1  is  also  a 
holiday.  International  communism  cel- 
ebrates this  occasion  with  long  parades 
displaying  military  might;  Red  Square 
in  Moscow  is  alive  with  teeming  crowds 
carrying  banners  bearing  the  picture  of 
Lenin  and  slogans  glorifying  the  work- 
ingman.  This  day  ranks  in  national  im- 
portance with  the  anniversary  of  the 
October  revolution. 

May  1  in  the  United  States  is  also 
an  occasion  when  all  Elks  Clubs  through- 
out the  country  will  celebrate  Elks  Na- 
tional Youth  Day— a  day  observed  In 
sharp  contrast  to  Communist  May  Day 
In  Europe.  On  this  spring  day  all  youth 
organizatlon«  of  the  Elks  Club  will  spon- 
sor programs  based  on  the  theme  "Let's 
make  It  American."  emphaiislng  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  youth  In  Amer- 
ica as  compared  to  that  possessed  by  the 
youth  in  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries. 

In  Milwaukee,  the  Elks  Lodge  No.  46.  at 
910  Eajit  Wisconsin  Avenue,  will  hold  a 
big  celebration  at  which  I  shall  be  priv- 
ileged to  be  the  speaker.  There  will  be 
11,800  In  awards  presented  to  wlrmers  of 
contests  held  in  local  high  schools,  and 
participants  in  the  celebration  will  In- 
clude officers  of  the  lodge,  parents,  award 
winners,  and  other  students.  The  kind 
Invitation  for  me  to  speak  was  extended 
by  the  chairman  of  the  youth  activities 
committee,  Mr.  Harold  M.  Jankowski. 
The  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks  Club  is 
Mr.  Arthur  Stelnhalb.  Incidentally,  this 
club  placed  second  in  the  United  States 
last  year  in  sponsoring  this  type  of  pro- 
gram and  they  have  high  hopes  of  win- 
ning first  place  this  year. 

There  is  no  sharper  contrast  in  prin- 
ciples and  ideology  between  the  Soviets 
and  Americans  than  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Authoritarian  theory  and  au- 
thoritarian practice  characterize  the 
Soviet  educational  system,  both  of  which 
are  anathema  to  persons  who  cherish 
freedom.  Soviet  policy  precisely  enun- 
ciates the  function  of  education  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  is  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  state.  The  state  is  preeminent  and 
to  its  full  development  every  person  is 


expected  to  contribute  his  best  efforts  as 
his  primary  obligation,  the  growth  tind 
development  of  his  own  individuality  are 
of  secondary  importance.  By  contrast, 
the  American  system  Is  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  democracy,  the  goal  of  edu- 
cation being  the  individual  development 
of  the  human  being,  with  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  choose  his  own  life's 
woric. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  said  by  a 
distinguished  authority  in  the  law  en- 
forcement branch  of  our  Government 
that  America  is  facing  an  emergency — 
a  crisis  which  is  threatening  the  very 
futtire  of  our  Nation.  This  is  the  emer- 
gency Of  juvenile  delinquency.  Whether 
our  parents,  our  schools,  or  our  entire 
culture  is  to  blame,  I  don't  profess  to 
know.  It  is  claimed  that  we  seem  to 
have  misplaced  the  sense  of  values  which 
made  this  a  great  Nation;  placing  self- 
indulgence  and  the  principle  of  pleasure 
before  duty,  with  the  result  that  our 
youth  is  the  victim  of  this  breakdown 
of  authority  and  moral  standards  in  the 
home,  the  neighborhood,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  community. 

However,  I  have  seen  so  many  out- 
standing and  constructive  activities  of 
youth  going  on  all  over  this  great  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  in  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin,  that  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve there  is  every  reason  to  be  confi- 
dent in  our  world  of  tomorrow.  The 
world  of  the  future  is  not  a  paper  place, 
or  pretty  colors  daubed  on  the  perfect 
canvas  of  Imagination.  It  is  a  reality 
which  la  Just  arotmd  the  comer,  and 
every  24  hours  a  little  piece  of  it  be- 
comes today.  What  kind  of  experience 
each  today  becomes  is  being  Increas- 
ingly determined  by  youth.  More  than 
ever  jrounfer  men  are  making  the  deci- 
sions which  alTect  men  everywhere;  and 
the  kind  of  decisions  they  make  depends 
on  the  Ideals,  or  lack  of  them,  with 
which  their  minds  were  molded.  That 
is  why  such  activities  as  those  spon- 
sored by  the  Milwaukee  Elks  Club  are 
so  vitally  important  in  tanking  the  vital 
enerfles  of  our  youth  and  channeling 
those  energies  into  the  most  useful 
civic  projects.  It  gives  our  youth  a 
chance  to  work  constructively;  and  In 
that  way  they  will  serve  themselves, 
serve  their  communities,  and  serve 
their  country. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  all  do  our 
Utmost,  not  only  to  Improve  and  stabilize 
our  national  life,  but  also  to  help  the 
individual  youth  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact — through  example,  through 
encouragement,  through  our  own  right 
living — to  become  the  citizens  and 
leaders  of  tomorrow  to  whom  we  can 
entrust  tlie  future  of  our  children,  and 
indeed  the  very  survival  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

"In  perfect  honor,  perfect  truth,  and 
gentleness  to  all  mankind,  they  trod 
the  golden  paths  of  youth." 


U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  report  which  ws«  issued  yes- 
terday by  the  President's  Committee  To 
Study  the  UJ3.  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram deserves  greater  currency  than  It 
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will  get  merely  from  publication  in  type- 
written or  mimeographed  form.  It  is  a 
very,  very  distinguished  committee.  Its 
Chairman  is  William  H.  Draper.  Jr.,  and 
tlie  remainder  of  its  membership  con- 
sists of  Dillon  Anderson;  Joseph  M. 
Dodge,  a  former  Director  of  the  Budget; 
Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther;  Marx  Leva; 
John  J.  McCloy.  formerly  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Grermany;  George  McGhee; 
Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  who  had  a 
brilliant  career  in  World  War  11;  Adm. 
Arthm-  W.  Radford,  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  James 
E.  Webb. 

There  is  one  significant  paragraph  to 
which  I  invite  attention.  It  is  in  the 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  President: 

The  Increasing  Intensity  of  repeated  and 
bitter  attacks  on  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams by  their  articulate  critics  raises  the 
basic  question  as  to  whether  these  programs 
are  more  useful  Implements  of  national  se- 
curity policy  than  equivalent  efforts  and  re- 
Bourcea  devoted  to  other  uses.  The  only 
alternative  we  can  see  to  the  Interdependent 
allied  free  world,  strengthened  by  our  aid 
where  needed,  would  be  the  Portress  Amer- 
ica concept — taking  oiu-  first  stand  In  the 
last  ditch. 

I  thought  that  was  a  rather  significant 
paragraph.  That  is  why  I  read  it  in  its 
entirety.  I  believe  the  entire  document 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record, 
because  there  are  some  conclusions  and 
some  policy  which  are  spun  out  in  pre- 
liminary fashion,  and  which  now  merit 
Widespread  consideration.  I  emphasize 
that  these  are  preliminary  conclusions. 

I  emphasize  one  other  fact.  The  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  me  yesterday:  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  here  is  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  $400-million  increase, 
what  impact  would  that  have  on  the 
budget  for  1960?  On  page  9  of  the  re- 
port, I  note  the  following: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  approxi- 
mately $400  million  be  made  available  for 
new  commitments,  primarily  for  the  NATO 
area.  In  addition  to  the  tl.6  billion  present 
request.  This  should  not  change  signifi- 
cantly the  estimated  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1960. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
we  speak  about  a  balanced,  budget,  we 
are  dealing  with  an  expenditure  budget, 
not  with  authorizations  and  commit- 
ments. I  wanted  that  particular  item 
to  be  accented,  so  that  it  would  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  in  its  entirety,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  of  transmittal,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  President's  CoMMrrrEE 

To  Studt  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Program. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1959. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.«s  Mr.  President:  Your  Committee  has 
completed  Its  preliminary  analysis  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  related  economic  aspects 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  We  have 
advised  you  Informally  of  our  preliminary 
conclusions  and  we  now  present  them  In 
written  form.  You  will  note  we  unani- 
mously recommend  that  an  additional 
amount  should  be  made  available  for  mil- 


itary assistance  in  fiscal  year  1960.  mostly 
for  the  area  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO).  In  our  Judgment, 
the  economic  assistance  requested  for  the 
same  year  is  the  minimum  required,  and 
Increased  funds  for  economic  development 
will  be  needed  In  subsequent  years. 

In  our  final  report  we  will  deal  with  what 
we  think  needs  to  be  done  over  the  longer 
term  in  organizing  a  more  effective  mutual 
security  effort  and  will  outline  the  desirable 
scope  and  nature  of  that  effort. 

In  transmitting  our  interim  conclusions 
we  invite  your  attention  to  our  vmanlmous 
belief  that  a  basic  issue  of  foreign  policy 
underlies  the  questions  that  you  have  sub- 
mitted to  us.  and  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  its  early  resolution. 

simply  put.  the  Issue  Is  whether  we  in- 
tend to  seek  survival  in  isolation — a  state 
of  seige — as  the  world  continues  to  shrink. 
This  would  be  the  inevitable  result  if  we 
fall  to  take  vigorous  action  on  mutual  secu- 
rity. The  positive  course — much  more  In 
the  nature  of  our  people — would  be  to  ac- 
cept fully  the  great  responsibilities  which 
our  generation  has  partly  inherited  and 
partly  earned. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  It  is  an  old 
one.  but  the  new  feature  is  that  time  to 
settle  it  is  running  out. 

What  we  do  this  year  is  an  Important  step 
in  one  direction  or  the  other.  By  forth- 
right and  affirmative  action  we  can  set  the 
example  expected  of  us.  The  penalty  for 
failure  to  do  so  can  well  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  free  world  coalition,  and 
the  gradual  isolation  of  America.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  world  is 
gravely  threatened  by  the  aggressive  on- 
slaught of  a  powerful  and  determined  op- 
ponent— the  Sino-Soviet  Communist  bloc. 
There  Is  no  precedent  in  history  for  the 
enormity  of  the  threat. 

Our  strong  military  forces,  supported  as 
they  are  and  must  continue  to  be  by  a  sound 
economy,  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the 
total  resources  which  oppose  the  Communist 
threat.  The  remaining  elements  are  the 
capabilities  of  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  whose  clear  and  obvious  desire  is  to 
remain  free.  These  nations  have  varying 
degrees  of  ability  to  support  enough  military 
strength  to  resist  Cooununist  takeovers. 
For  a  number  of  years  our  Nation  has  aided 
many  of  them  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
their  military  forces  and  to  develop  economies 
which  could  ultimately  support  their  own 
forces.  There  is  indeed  no  precedent  In  all 
history  for  what  our  country  has  done  under 
the  mutual  secvu-ity  programs. 

This  course  of  action  has  involved  the 
employment  of  substantial  U.S.  resources  for 
military  and  economic  uses  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  now  amounts  to  somewhat  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  annual  gross  national 
product. 

The  increasing  intensity  of  repeated  and 
bitter  attacks  on  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams by  their  articulate  critics  raises  the 
basic  question  as  to  whether  these  programs 
are  more  useful  implements  of  national  se- 
curity policy  than  equivalent  efforts  and  re- 
sources devoted  to  other  uses.  The  only 
alternative  we  can  see  to  the  interdependent 
allied  free  world,  strengthened  by  our  aid 
where  needed,  would  be  the  fortress  Amer- 
ica concept — taking  our  first  stand  in  the 
last  ditch. 

We  are  all  convinced  that  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  both  In  Its  military  and  in 
Its  economic  aspects  is  a  sound  concept. 
What  Is  needed  is  the  determination  to  con- 
tinue it  and  the  ability  to  administer  It 
well. 

The  administration  of  this  program  has 
been  Imperfect  In  some  respects.  We  In 
America  are  novices  at  many  of  the  tasks 
which  befall  us  in  our  unprecedented  posi- 
tion In  world  affairs,  for  In  history's  per- 
spective these  tasks  have  occupied  us  for  a 


relatively  few  years.  We  have  not  developed 
the  well-trained  corps  of  personnel  required 
to  carry  out  such  a  farflung  program  with 
absolute  efficiency.  Some  projects  have  been 
Imperfectly  conceived,  Inadequately  planned 
and  pooriy  executed.  On  the  other  hand 
most  projects  have  been  well  conceived  and 
successfully  carried  out.  Additionally,  we 
have  developed  many  competent  adminis- 
trators, though  it  may  be  years  before  there 
are  enough  such  people  in  the  program  to 
provide  a  level  of  efficiency  comparable  to 
that  which  we  sec  In  business  affairs  and 
in  other  American  endeavors.  Meantime, 
while  each  blunder  seemed  worth  a  head- 
line, the  EUCceEses  have  made  little  news. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  seen,  with  substan- 
tial contributions  from  the  Marshall  plan  and 
from  our  mutal  security  and  other  efforts, 
the  rebuilding  of  Europe  and  Japan,  the  de- 
velopment of  powerful  allies  in  NATO  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  nations  around  the 
periphery  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  We  have 
seen  slow  but  heartening  progress  in  some 
parts  of  the  less  developed  third  of  the 
world.  With  better  Internal  security  and  a 
greater  ability  to  defend  themselves,  peoples 
in  these  areas  have  acquired  a  growing  con- 
fidence in  their  future.  This  is  Indispensa- 
ble to  economic  development.  Thus,  despite 
imperfections  of  the  programs,  we  have  seen 
greater  strength  come  to  free  world  nations 
with  the  help  of  our  aid.  We  do  not  now 
stand  alone. 

The  choice  our  country  faces  Is  very  real 
and  near  at  hand.  In  our  fascination  with 
our  own  mistakes,  and  the  constant  use  of 
foreign  aid  as  a  whipping  boy,  we  may  be 
gradually  choking  this  vital  feature  of  our 
national  security  policy  to  death. 

The  United  States  should  commit  itself 
to  go  ahead  with  a  constructive  program  in 
this  whole  field,  both  military  and  economic, 
or  alternately  determine  that  we  should  no 
longer  undertake  the  program. 

We  believe  strongly  that  the  doubts  about 
the  program  and  the  policy  It  supports 
should  be  resolved  affirmatively  in  the  con- 
text of  a  longer  term  outlook,  and  not  )>e 
left  to  year-by-year  uncertainty  as  to  what 
course  our  country  will  follow. 

At  the  same  time  all  of  us  must  realize 
that  ultimate  success  depends  on  something 
more  than  the  dollars  and  military  equip- 
ment of  our  aid  programs.  It  also  depends 
on  our  ability  to  maintain  and  strengthen, 
•long  with  other  nations,  the  political  and 
economic  bases  of  our  free  world  relation- 
ships. We  can  truly  succeed  only  If  we  have 
the  full  confidence  and  willing  cooperation 
of  our  friends  and  allies. 

We  recommend.  Mr.  President,  that  every 
effort    be    made   within   the   legislative   and 
executive   branches    of    the    Government    to 
bring  clearly  before  the  American  people  the 
relationship    between    the    mutual    security 
program  and  the  national  interest,  and  the 
need  for  continuity  of  this  program  if  it  is 
to    make    its   required   contribution    toward 
our  world  position  of  strength. 
Respectfully  yours. 
William  H.  Draper.  Jr..  Chairman:   Dil- 
lon  Anderson.    Alfred    M.    Gruenther, 
John  J.  McC!oy.  Joseph  T.  McNarney. 
Joseph  M.  Dodge.  Mark  Leva.  George 
McGhee,  Arthur  W.  Radford,  James  E. 
Webb. 

Preliminary  Conclusions  or  the  Presi- 
dents Committee  To  Stxtdy  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program.  Submitted  to 
THE  President  With  the  CoMMrrxEE's  Let- 
ter or  March  17. 1959 

The  Committee  appointed  by  you  haa 
made  Its  preliminary  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
military  assistance  program.  Previous  stud- 
ies of  the  program  made  by  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  others  have  been  taken 
Into  account.  We  have  consulted  govern- 
mental,    business,     academic,     and    private 
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agencies  and  individuals.  Members  of  the 
Committee  have  visited  all  of  the  major  areas 
of  the  world  which  participate  in  the  mUltary 
assistance  program.  While  our  work  Is  not 
complete,  we  submit  our  findings  thus  far  In 
response  to  your  wish  that  they  be  available 
in  connection  with  recommendations  you 
may  wish  to  make  to  the  Congress. 

THE  WORLD   SITUATION 

Tbe  Committee  believes  that  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  must  be  determined 
primarily  in  the  light  of  three  main  con- 
siderations : 

First,  the  mighty  challenge  to  the  free 
world  posed  by  the  great  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  and 
their  continuing  determination  to  dominate 
the  world. 

Second,  the  revolutionary  changes  taking 
place  In  many  areas  of  the  world  still  free 
of  Communist  control,  generally  classed  as 
"less  developed."  many  of  which  have  only 
recently  achieved  their  Independence. 

Third,  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  sustain  the  expenditures 
involved  In  such  a  program  together  with  its 
own  defense  requirements  while  preserving 
a  sound  domestic  economy. 

The  Communist-dominated  countries  con- 
tain about  one-third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, and  the  less  deveIof>«d  countries  above 
referred  to  constitute  more  than  another 
one-third.  This  fact  Indicates  the  scope  of 
the  problem. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  has  been  no 
lessening  of  the  total  Communist  threat  to 
the  survival  of  the  free  world.  In  fact. 
Soviet-Chinese  capability  to  apply  military, 
political,  and  economic  pressures  is  expand- 
ing. This  Is  evidenced  by  its  arms  assist- 
ance programs,  by  an  aggressive  propaganda 
and  political  drive  directed  particularly  to 
the  weaker  economic  areas  of  the  world, 
and  by  a  vigorous  economic  offensive  In 
those  areas.  It  Is  indisputable  that  Com- 
munist military  strength  Is  steadily  In- 
creasing. Clear  evidence  has  recently  ap- 
peared of  an  Intent  to  wield  that  strength 
In  order  to  obuin  political  objectives.  The 
attack  on  Quemoy.  the  threats  of  atomic 
destruction,  and  the  talk  of  iKissible  war 
over  West  Berlin  are  the  most  dramatic 
recent  instances  of  tbe  continuance  of  the 
military  threat. 

NEED    rOR    LONG    TERM    PROGRAM 

The  challenge  Is  a  powerful  one.  It  is 
a  long  term  challenge  requiring  long  term 
methods  to  meet  it.  The  United  States,  to- 
gether with  its  allies  and  friends,  certainly 
has  the  wisdom  and  the  resources  to  win. 
But  we  must  be  resolute  In  taking  the  neces- 
sary action. 

While  every  effort  should  be  made  to  re- 
duce the  tensions  which  arc  Implicit  In  this 
challenge,  we  fall  to  find  in  the  present 
situation  any  promise  of  relaxation  of  those 
tensions.  Unless  progress  Is  made  in  the  way 
of  general  disarmament  or  In  moderating 
the  objectives  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  we 
shall  have  to  face  a  protracted  period  of  In- 
ternational tension. 

Now  that  the  United  States  no  longer  has  a 
monopoly  of  long  range  nuclear  weapons,  any 
weakening  of  our  support  to  outlying  allied 
positions  makes  the  danger  of  local  aggres- 
sion even  greater,  and  accordingly  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  becomes  even  more 
essential  to  our  security. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  facts  of 
both  the  long  term  nature  of  the  struggle 
and  what  we  must  do  to  assure  survival  and 
ultimate  victory.  We  believe  strongly  that 
the  attainment  of  UJ3.  objectives  In  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  has  been  Impaired 
by  the  lack  of  continuity  In  the  authoriza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  program. 
The  present  methods,  we  find.  Interfere  with 
the  meshing  of  the  plans  and  the  resources  of 
the  recipient  countries  with  our  military 
assistance  programs,  materially  delay  deliv- 


eries. Increase  costs,  and  sometimes  even  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  our  objectives. 

The  Committee  therefore  believes  It  Is 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  the  program's 
basic  objectives,  and  to  the  flexibility  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  threats  and  new  chaUengee. 
that  the  country  recognize  Its  long  term 
nature.  Legislative  and  administrative  steps 
must  be  taken  to  put  the  program  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
would  not  only  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  but  Its  economy  as  well. 

Such  a  long-range  program  would  have 
Important  imponderable  advantages.  We 
believe  it  would  strengthen  the  deterrent 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  improve 
the  confidence  of  our  allies  and  result  In 
greater  willingness  to  make  longer  range 
commitments  and  to  devote  a  larger  element 
of  their  resources  to  the  common  defense. 

net  WORLD  DEFENSE 
The  free  world's  far  flung  defense  perim- 
eter Is  manned  Jointly  by  allied  and  U.S. 
forces  and  extends  through  middle  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  around  the  rim  of  Asia 
to  the  northern  Pacific.  The  weapons  for 
the  allied  forces  defending  this  perimeter 
have  very  largely  been  furnished  by  our 
military  assistance  program.  It  is  a  very 
wide  area  Important  to  our  security.  The 
nations  of  this  area,  without  our  help,  cannot 
defend  it.  Together  we  do  have  the  strength. 
Within  this  perimeter  are  the  homelands  of 
our  friends  and  allies  and  the  means  by 
which  we  together  can  maintain  mutual 
bases,  room  for  maneuver,  defense  In  depth, 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  seas.  This  for- 
ward area,  manned  largely  by  allied  forces, 
defends  a  complex  of  dispersed  air  bases 
which  materially  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  our  strategic  deterrent.  If  strong  and 
well  armed  forces  hold  these  perimeter  posi- 
tions, then,  in  the  event  of  local  aggression. 
our  friends,  our  allies,  and  we  ourselves  gain 
time  for  reinforcement,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, for  political  action.  These  forces  In 
being  give  the  free  world  advantages  should 
war  come;  but  more  Importantly,  they  rep- 
resent a  major  deterrent  to  aggression  and 
an  opportunity  through  negotiation  to  avoid 
war  Itself.  Also,  the  capacity  of  these  for- 
ward allied  forces  to  meet  limited  attack,  as 
recently  demonstrated  at  Quemoy,  provides 
another  and  much  more  acceptable  alterna- 
tive than  surrender  or  resort  to  atomic  war- 
fare. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TEEATY  ORGANIZATION 

Our  most  important  alliance  and  the  one 
in  which  we  have  our  largest  Investment  is 
NATO.  NATO  Includes  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and — extending  across  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Mediterranean — encompasses 
most  of  Western  Europe.  Western  Etirope  Is 
an  area  of  more  than  1  million  square  miles, 
250  million  people  and  great  resources.  It 
contains  an  accumulation  of  some  of  the 
highest  managerial  and  technical  skills  in 
the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  Its  being  a  great 
repository  of  the  arts  and  culture  of  the 
world.  It  Is  emerging,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  as  an  Integrated  unit.  Combined 
It  has  potentialities  that  approach  the 
strength  of  the  United  States.  Its  unity  to- 
day is  being  forged  by  Increasing  economic 
ties  which  may,  in  the  not  too  remote  futtire, 
involve  closer  political  association — a  post- 
World  War  II  development  comparable  In  Its 
significance  to  the  rise  of  Soviet  power  and 
the  development  of  China. 

The  first  and  the  basic  expressions  of  Eu- 
ropean unity  were  In  terms  of  United  States- 
European  cooperation  In  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  conunon  defense  effort  of  NATO. 
The  present  NATO  structure,  appreciably 
strengthened  by  military  assistance,  is  po- 
tentially a  great  defensive  force  against 
Communist  pressures.  Our  NATO  allies  will 
continue  to  require  our  aid  to  achieve  the 
necessary  strong  and  well  Integrated  defense. 


The  impact  of  technology  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  has  recently  made  it 
necessary  from  the  overall  NATO  as  well 
as  the  United  States  standpoint  to  make 
large  new  Investments  in  modem  types  of 
planes  and  other  weapons.  Including  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  missiles  In  ETurope.  These 
modem  weapons  represent  an  Invaluable 
addition  to  the  already  existing  deterrent 
capabilities.  At  the  same  time,  an  Incident 
like  the  current  Berlin  crisis  demonstrates 
the  need  to  support  resolute  statements  with 
actions.  It  underlines  the  extremely  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  European  situation  and 
the  fact  that  forces  with  a  flexible  capability 
are  essential.  Any  further  advance  by  the 
Soviets  In  Europe  would  be  a  disaster  for 
the  entire  free  world. 

The  developing  political,  economic  and 
technological  situation  makes  the  unity, 
strength  and  defensive  versatility  of  NATO 
Increasingly  important.  While  otu-  allies  are 
moving  to  share  in  production  of  some  of 
the  more  modern  and  expensive  weapons, 
most  of  these  are  currently  being  produced 
only  In  the  United  States.  The  Committee 
is  convinced  that  the  present  situation  re- 
quires adequate  provision  of  modern  wea- 
pons to  other  countries  of  NATO,  and  also 
greater  mutual  effort  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  maintain  a  strong  position  In  other 
weapons  and  to  meet  the  existing  obsoles- 
cence and  replacement  problem. 

OTHER    AREAS 

We  recognize  that  our  mutual  defense 
effort  In  less  developed  countries  In  direct 
contact  with  Communist  forces  Is  particu- 
larly difficult,  though  vital  to  them  and  to 
ourselves.  Unless  these  countries  have  ade- 
quate holding  forces,  they  cannot  hope  for 
timely  help  short  of  the  most  drastic  mili- 
tary action  by  their  allies.  Situated  on  the 
front  line  and  with  examples  of  recent  Com- 
munist aggression  in  mind,  their  leadership, 
with  which  we  live  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
wants  to  have  the  forces  they  Judge  ade- 
quate to  their  particular  circumstances. 

Without  the  weapons  and  support  we  have 
furnished  to  the  SEATO  and  Baghdad  Pact 
nations,  and  to  other  Asian  nations  adjacent 
to  the  Communist  bloc,  their  own  direct 
defenses,  and  our  own  position  beyond  our 
shores  would  have  little  substance  short  of  a 
major  nuclear  effort.  Large  forces  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  these  countries  to  maintain 
need  to  be  supported  In  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Vietnam,  since  they  are  not  even  formally  at 
peace  with  the  Communist  power  they  face. 
In  our  Judgment  some  Increased  air  strength, 
replacement  of  obsolete  equipment  and  a  de- 
gree of  weapons  modernization  are  needed 
In  the  Par  East  area. 

We  believe  that  changes  and  modifications 
In  certain  of  the  military  assistance  programs 
can  be  Justified  in  terms  of  more  selectivity 
In  allocating  military  assistance  to  fulfill  es- 
sential objectives.  In  programing  our  mutual 
defense  efforts,  we  and  our  allies  have  to  give 
full  consideration  to  geographic  location,  to 
national  characteristics,  and  to  many  other 
local,  regional,  and  historical  problems. 

However.  In  making  any  changes,  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  existing  treaties, 
commitments,  and  programs  cannot  be  easily 
or  quickly  modified.  Any  abrupt  or  substan- 
tial changes  by  the  United  States  could  easily 
be  misunderstood  and  could  produce  a  whole 
new  series  of  complicated  negotiations  and 
readjustments  In  our  relations  with  friendly 
countries  and  allies. 

THE      PIPELINE tJNEXPENDED      BALANCES 

In  view  of  the  time  required  to  produce 
and  deliver  mllitarv  hardware,  the  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1960  will 
not  greatly  infiuence  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ttires  or  deliveries  until  1961  and  later.  We 
and  our  allies  have  the  problem  of  proceed- 
ing with  a  progressive  re-equlpplng  of  forces 
abroad  that  were  equipped  years  ago  with 
weapons  that  are  now  wearing  out  or  are  be- 
coming obsolete.     There  is  every  Indication 
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that  the  Initial  and  maintenance  coat  of  mod- 
ern weapona  will  be  substantially  higher  In 
the  future.  A  partial  offset  Is  the  fact  that 
several  of  our  NATO  partners  are  now  able 
to  pay  most  or  all  of  the  costs  of  their 
forces  and  weapons.  Consequently,  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  delivery 
levels  required  for  the  first  round  of  initial 
equipment  of  several  years  ago  which  reached 
a  peak  of  94  billion  In  1953.  It  seems  clear 
to  us.  however,  that  expenditure  levels  esti- 
mated at  $1  85  billion  for  fiscal  year  1960.  and 
the  even  lower  levels  In  fiscal  year  1961  and 
fiscal  year  1962  which  would  result  from  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  $1.6  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1960,  are  Inadequate.  They  would 
not  permit  the  United  States  to  make  the 
contribution  necessary  for  the  modernization 
of  NATO  forces  now  under  way.  and  to  help 
maintain  effective  forces  In  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  believe  not  only  that  deliveries  must  be 
maintained  at  higher  future  levels  than 
would  be  supported  by  the  $1.6  billion  pro- 
posed appropriation,  but  that  certain  factors 
now  operative  may  result  In  longer  lead  times 
and  a  consequent  need  for  Increased  funding. 
A  larger  part  of  future  deliveries  for  military 
assistance  will  come  from  new  production 
and  less  from  the  existing  Inventories  of  our 
own  forces.  Also  a  greater  proportion  will 
consist  of  advanced  weapons  requiring  longer 
time  to  produce.  In  addition  to  these  factors, 
the  long  decline  in  obligated  but  unexpended 
balances  from  over  $8  billion  a  few  years  ago 
to  about  92.5  billion  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  has  brought  these  balances  to  about 
the  minimum  level  for  funding  the  needed 
procurement.  We  cannot  any  longer  rely  on 
large  drawdowns  from  this  pipeline  to  sup- 
plement current  appropriations.  In  sum- 
mary, deliveries  in  future  years,  on  the  aver- 
age, will  approximately  equal  the  current 
flow  of  appropriations.  We  view  with  con- 
cern the  projected  sharp  decline  In  the  rate 
of  deliveries  below  the  $2.4  billion  average 
level  of  recent  years. 

MILITART      ASSISTANCK      PROGRAM      FOR      FISCAI. 
TEAR    igSO 

Tour  letter  calls  for  our  general  conclusions 
respecting  the  fiscal  year  1960  program.  A 
review  of  the  strategy  and  objectives  of 
NATO  and  the  requirements  which  have  been 
outlined  to  us  by  the  various  commands  in 
oth^  areas  of  the  world  convinces  us  that 
it  would  be  less  than  prudent  If  we  did  not 
maintain  something  more  than  the  level  of 
the  fiscal  year  1959  and  the  fiscal  year  1960 
progranris.  Our  conclusion  is  reached  on  the 
basis  of  our  trips,  our  studies,  and  the  pres- 
entations which  have  been  given  us.  as  well 
as  upon  some  consideration  of  what  addi- 
tional modern  weapons  should  be  funded  In 
fiscal  year  1960. 

We  conclude  from  our  area  studies  and 
from  the  pipeline  analysis  presented  above. 
as  well  as  from  our  many  discussions  In 
Washington,  that  an  additional  amount  in 
the  order  of  $400  million,  primarily  for 
NATO,  should  be  available  for  commitment 
In  fiscal  year  1960  in  addition  to  the  program 
already  proposed.  Representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  have  assured  us  that 
suitable  weapons  can  be  contracted  for  in 
that  fiscal  year  to  cover  some  of  the  short- 
falls In  force  modernization  which  would 
otherwise  occur.  Even  this  Increased  level 
would  not  maintain  the  rate  of  deliveries  in 
future  years  which  we  believe  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  Committee  must  of  course  leave  to  the 
executive  branch  the  determination  of  addi- 
tional specific  weapons  and  other  assistance 
to  be  programed.  In  view  of  the  long  lead 
time  required  for  the  type  of  weapons  which 
would  be  so  provided,  the  action  we  propose 
should  not  change  significantly  the  estimated 
expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1960. 


ECONOMIC   AID   PROGRAM   FOR  FISCAL   TEAR    1»«0 

In  accordance  with  your  Instructions,  the 
Committee  has  considered  the  Impact  of  our 
military  assistance  program,  where  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  significant  factor,  on  the 
economic  betterment  and  growth  of  the  free 
world.  It  has  also  endeavored  to  assess  the 
relative  emphasis  which  should  be  given  to 
military  and  economic  programs,  particularly 
In  the  less  developed  areas. 

Economic  assistance  serves  two  main  pur- 
poses: First,  our  own  military  defense  re- 
quires effective  forces  In  the  hands  of  our 
friends  and  allies,  which.  In  turn,  depend 
in  large  measure  on  the  stability  of  the 
underlying  economic  base  of  the  Individual 
countries.  Secondly,  our  security  requires 
that  both  our  allies  and  the  uncommitted 
countries  have  an  opportunity  to  solve  their 
pressing  economic  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  free  world.  Without  such 
an  opportunity,  some  of  them  would  offer  an 
easy  target  for  communism.  They  are  not 
only  being  attracted  by  well  contrived  offers 
of  assistance  from  the  Communist  bloc,  but 
they  are  also  Impressed  by  the  economic 
achievements  of  Russia  and  Communist 
China,  without  always  fully  understanding 
the  real  cost  in  human  misery. 

We  recognize  that  some  of  our  military 
allies  among  the  less  developed  countries  are 
unable  to  support  their  part  of  the  common 
military  effort  without  economic  defense 
support  assistance.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  visited  the  major  countries  re- 
ceiving such  aid.  We  have  been  able  to  re- 
view the  program  in  some  detail  and  believe 
It  to  be  programed  to  an  austere  level  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  reduce.  TTie  same 
reasons  which  lead  this  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend placing  military  assistance  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
closely  related  defense  support. 

Defense  support  serves  effectively  to 
cushion  the  economic  burden  of  military 
forces  supported  by  the  United  States,  with 
the  result  that  the  normal  economy  of  the 
country,  and  prospects  for  economic  develop- 
ment are  not  adversely  affected.  As  long  as 
this  balance  Is  achieved,  military  assistance 
and  additional  funds  for  development  as- 
sistance are.  in  effect,  Independent  variables 
and  should  be  considered  on  their  respective 
merits,  and  not  as  competitors.  Money 
should  be  appropriated  for  each  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  considered  in  the  U.S.  Interest 
In  achieving  free  world  security. 

In  some  countries  the  Committee  believes 
that  under  certain  conditions  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  that  military  expendi- 
tures by  the  United  States  or  the  country 
concerned  could  be  reduced.  Problems,  of 
course,  arise  In  obtaining  acceptance  by 
sovereign  nations  of  our  view.  No  important 
needs  for  Increases  In  defense  spending  now 
exist  among  most  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, although  this  could  change  with  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  fostering  of  economic  growth 
throughout  the  free  world  presents  a  real 
challenge  to  the  American  people.  Here  is 
a  positive  goal  which  is  consistent  with  our 
long-term  economic  Interests  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther the  free  political  development  of  other 
nations.  This  opportunity  calls  for  a  coop- 
erative effort  by  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  which  can  generate  export  capital. 
There  Is  need  for  both  public  and  private 
financing,  and  for  mutilateral  and  unilateral 
programs,  with  Increasing  emphasis  on  loans 
rather  than  grant  aid. 

The  precarious  situation  throughout  the 
less  developed  countries  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  total  fiscal  year  1960  budget  for 
economic  assistance  Is  the  minimum  re- 
quired. 

In  its  final  report,  the  Committee  expects 
to  examine  this  question  more  fully;  how- 
ever, as  an  order  of  magnitude,  we  believe 


that  loans  for  economic  development  under 
the  mutual  security  program  will  probably 
be  needed  at  a  rate  of  at  least  $1  billion  a 
year  by  fiscal  year  1961. 

THE   COST    or   THE    MtTTUAL   SECrRITT    PROGRAM 

We  have  considered  the  burden  of  financ- 
ing these  programs  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Its  military  and  economic 
strength  is  a  bulwark  of  the  free  world  al- 
liance. Our  economy  is  carrying  a  heavy 
burden  and  the  amounts  Involved  in  the 
mutual  security  program  are  a  part  of  that 
burden.  These  amounts  are  substantial  but 
they  represent  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  our  resources.  The  total,  including  both 
military  and  economic  aid  in  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  has  accounted  for  less  than 
5  percent  of  our  total  Federal  budget  In  re- 
cent years,  and  has  represented  less  than  1 
percent  of  our  annual  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It  would  cost  us  far  more  to  attempt 
to  build  an  equivalent  amount  of  defensive 
strength  in  the  world  with  our  own  forces 
than  it  does  through  this  program.  Even 
apart  from  other  considerations,  loss  of  any 
important  part  of  the  free  world  to  Inter- 
national communism  would  have  repercus- 
sions on  our  own  economy  and  defense  ex- 
penditures greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  We  believe  the 
program  essential  to  our  own  security  and 
that  of  the  free  world  and  are  convinced  that 
we  can  afford  what  Is  necessary.  What  we 
cannot  afford  are  the  costs  and  risks  involved 
in  abandoning  or  emasculating  the  mutual 
security  program. 

cRrricisMs 

During  its  field  trips  and  deliberations  the 
Committee  took  note  of  the  many  criticisms 
by  the  public,  the  Congress,  and  within  the 
executive  branch.  Thece  were  of  varying 
degrees  of  validity  and  credibility.  We 
found  evidence  of  long  delays  from  the  Ini- 
tiation of  proposals  to  the  development  of 
a  firm  program,  and  of  an  excessive  number 
of  reviews  and  overcoordlnatlon  during  the 
programing  process.  Further,  there  has 
been  evidence  presented  of  faulty  or  uneco- 
nomic programing,  and  of  various  other 
shortcomings.  In  Washington,  policy  co- 
ordination has  not  always  been  promptly  or 
effectively  accomplished.  A  firm  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  improve  the  overall  man- 
agement of  the  program  is  called  for.  The 
Committee  believes  that  Its  recommenda- 
tion to  place  the  program  on  a  continuing 
basis,  If  accepted,  will  provide  the  opportu- 
nity to  overcome  many  of  these  problems 
and  to  alleviate  some  of  these  criticisms.  It 
expects  to  consider  and  deal  with  them  fur- 
ther in  Its  final  report. 

The  Committee  states,  however,  that  while 
mistakes  have  been  made  In  the  conduct  of 
the  program,  a  fair  review  must  take  Into 
account  the  many  difficulties  Inherent  In 
such  a  complex  and  widely  spread  operation. 
It  must  also  recognize  that  the  errors  have 
been  largely  in  matters  of  detail.  Most 
projects  in  the  program  have  been  well 
planned  and  successfully  executed.  The 
Committee  concludes  that  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
effective  and  essential  tool  in  carrying  out 
our  national  security  Interests  and  in  pro- 
moting free-world  defense.  To  abandon  the 
program,  for  errors  in  execution  or  for  any 
other  reasons,  would  be  to  abandon  the  free 
world  and  to  lose  the  cold  war. 

SUMMART 

1.  The  Communist  military  threat  Is 
greater  than  ever. 

2.  The  Communist  economic  and  political 
threat  and  capabilities  are  expanding. 

3.  The  average  level  of  expenditure  needed 
for  military  assistance  over  the  next  few 
years  Is.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee, 
not  likely  to  be  less,  as  an  order  of  magni- 
tude, than  that  required  In  the  recent  past. 
To  reduce  the   program   by  approximately 
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one-third  from  the  present  rate  of  deliveries, 
which  would.  In  a  year  or  two.  be  the  result 
of  continuing  the  current  fiscal  year's  $1.5 
billion  military  assistance  appropriation  or 
the  $1.6  billion  present  request  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  would  amount  to  a  fundamental 
change  In  U.S.  national  policy.  It  would 
imply  a  strategic  retreat. 

4.  The  amount  of  military  assistance  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1960  has  been  consid- 
ered in  some  detail  by  the  Committee.  Its 
subgroups  visited  many  countries.  Including 
most  of  those  receiving  major  amounts  of 
military  assistance.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  approximately  $400  million  be 
made  available  for  new  commitments,  pri- 
marily for  the  NATO  area,  In  addition  to  the 
$1.6  billion  present  request.  This  should  not 
change  significantly  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1960. 

5.  The  proposed  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1960  Is  the  minimum 
needed.  Material  reductions  In  the  total 
might  well  restrict  the  United  States  to  a 
disproportionately  mllltiuy  approach,  and 
thus  make  the  Communist  economic  offen- 
sive more  effective.  In  fact,  a  level  of  lend- 
ing for  economic  development  under  the 
mutual  security  program  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
$1  billion  a  year  will  probably  be  needed  by 
fiscal  year  1961. 

6.  Certain  features  of  the  applicable  legis- 
lation and  procedures  have  tended  to  Impede 
efficient  administration  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity and  related  programs.  These  should  be 
reconsidered  and  Improved  In  the  Interest 
of  bringing  these  programs  to  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness. 

7.  The  mutual  security  program  is  now  and 
will  remain  an  essential  tool  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Accordingly,  the  Committee  proposes 
that  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
take  the  necessary  legislative  administrative 
steps  to  put  the  mutual  security  program  on 
a  continuing  basis.  Specific  recommenda- 
tions Will  be  made  In  our  final  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  H.  Draper.  Jr..  Chairman:  Dillon 
Anderson.  Joseph  M.  Dodge.  Alfred  M. 
Oruenther.  Marx  Leva,  John  J.  McCloy, 
George  McGhee.  Jtjseph  T.  McNarney, 
Arthur  W.  Radford  James  E.  Webb. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  Just  placed  the  report  in  the  Record. 
I  Join  with  him  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
excellent  rer>ort. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  at  least  partly 
in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  a  study 
be  made.  I  think  some  very  able  per- 
sons were  appointed  to  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  had  several  meetings  with  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee,  last  fall  and  re- 
cently. I  think  the  President's  Com- 
mittee has  performed  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. Its  report  got  good  coverage  in 
the  press  yesterday.  It  was  a  favorable 
press,  too.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  certainly  take  into  con- 
sideration everything  the  President's 
Committee  has  reported. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  concurs  in 
my  views.  First,  the  Committee  is  a 
distinguished  one. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Oh,   yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  a  diligent 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  went  into  every 
major  area  in  the  world.  They  did  not 
sit  here  in  Washington  and  get  all  their 


data  and  conclusions  from  statistical 
tables,  books,  and  reports.  They  went 
out  on  the  ground  tind  made  examina- 
tions. They  had  the  comp>etence  to  do 
so.  That,  I  think,  adds  materially  to 
the  value  of  their  report. 

I  think  the  C(»nmittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man are  to  be  congratulated  for  coop- 
erating with  the  President's  Committee 
and  assisting  in  bringing  it  into  being. 
I  think  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  not  allow  its  preoccupa- 
tion with  a  balanced  budget  to  influence 
it  too  much  if  the  recommendations  by 
the  President's  Committee  should  en- 
tail a  little  more  expenditure.  I  for 
one  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  support 
whatever  expenditure  may  be  necessary 
and  certainly  to  report  what  I  believe  to 
be  sound  recommendations. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  is 
holding  hearings  on  civil  rights  bills,  in- 
cluding bills  drafted  to  carry  out  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  recommendations  on 
this  subject,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  an 
amendment  I  have  proposed  to  S.  960. 
the  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the  life  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  My  amendment  would  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Commission  to  study 
and  investigate  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  in  labor  organizations  by 
reason  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hennings],  be  print- 
ed following  these  remarks,  together 
with  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wtish- 
ington  Post,  entitled  "Gap  in  the  Re- 
form Bills."  which  emphasizes  the  need 
of  legislation  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  16,  1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennincs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hennincs:  I  have  observed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  your  an- 
nouncement that  hearings  on  civil  rights 
bills  will  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  beginning  on 
March  18. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  bring  to 
your  attention  an  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  S.  960,  the  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  life  of  the  President's  Conunlssion 
on  Civil  Rights. 

My  amendment  proposes  an  Investigation 
by  the  Commission  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination In  emplo3rment  and  in  labor 
organizations  by  reason  of  color,  race,  reli- 
gion, tmd  national  origin.  A  copy  is  en- 
closed for  your  ready  reference,  together 
with  tear  sheets  from  the  Congressional 
Record  which  contain  my  remarks  upon  its 
Introduction  and  a  letter  and  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  AFL-CIO  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

I  hope  this  matter  will  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored by  your  subcommittee.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 


the  problem  exists,  although  I  am  aware  of 
good  work  being  done  In  this  field  by  the 
Connecticut  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  In 
my  own  State.  Consequently,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  can  add  In  testimony  before 
yoiu-  subcoDMnlttee  to  the  statement  I  made 
on  the  fioor. 

I  recognize  that  the  amendment  raises  a 
subject  in  an  area  of  extremely  sensitive 
human  relationships.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
convinced  that  progress  can  be  made 
through  public  education.  Your  subcom- 
mittee can  assist  In  this  process  if  the  sub- 
ject Is  examined  in  your  forthcoming  hear- 
ings by  competent  witnesses.  Including  Mr. 
Roy  Wilklns  of  the  NAACP  and  representa- 
tives of  the  AFL-CIO  and  management 
groups,  and  if  the  Commission  were  directed 
to  make  the  suggested  study. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Prxscott  Bush. 

V£.  Senator. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  1959] 
Gap  in  the  Reform  Bills 

The  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  review  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  'En- 
glnemen  case  focuses  sharp  attention  on  the 
discriminatory  practices  of  some  unions. 
The  few  unions  which  still  admit  only  white 
members  monopolize  the  right  of  bargaining 
with  employers;  yet  they  exclude  from  their 
membership  substantial  groups  of  workers 
who  are  as  much  interested  In  wages  and 
working  conditions  as  they  are.  This  anoma- 
lous carryover  from  the  past  has  no  place  in 
the  present-day  pattern  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  uphold  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  effect  of  this  action  Is  to  leave  In 
effect  a  lower  court  decision  based  on  the 
view  that  the  brotherhood  is  a  private  or- 
ganization which  is  not  required  under  the 
Constitution  to  accord  equal  rights  to  every- 
one. But  instead  of  underwriting  this  con- 
cept, the  Court  took  the  unusual  course  of 
stating  that  It  was  denying  the  petition  for 
review  because  of  the  abstract  context  in 
which  the  questions  sought  to  be  raised  are 
presented  by  this  record.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  yet  to  speak  on  the  issue. 

The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  a  dearth 
of  statutory  law  on  this  subject.  Congress 
has  been  understandably  reluctant  to  lay 
down  membership  requirements  for  the  un- 
ions, but  when  legislators  actively  intervene 
to  buttress  collective  bargaining  rights  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  have  a  corollary  obliga- 
tion to  require  unions  to  open  membership  to 
all  qualified  workers  In  the  craft  or  industry 
in  which  they  oi>erate.  Most  of  the  unions, 
to  their  credit,  already  follow  this  practice. 

Various  bills  now  before  Congress  would 
lay  new  responsibilities  upon  labor  unions 
to  keep  records,  make  accurate  financial  re- 
ports, bold  democratic  elections  and  so  forth. 
These  additional  regulations  can  be  justified 
by  the  unquestioned  public  interest  in  hon- 
est, efficient,  and  democratically  controlled 
agencies  of  collective  bargaining.  The  same 
interest  demands,  in  our  opinion,  that  these 
powerful  economic  units  that  are  fostered, 
encouraged  and  protected  by  the  Government 
be  required  to  keep  their  doors  open  to  all 
comers  without  regard  to  race. 


SCULPTURE  OF  LATE  SENATOR 
JOSEPH  R.  MCCARTHY.  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN. TO  BE  UNVEILED  IN  AP- 
PLETON,  WIS..  MAY  2.  1959 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  March 
16.  1959.  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Minutewomen  of  Connecticut,  signed  by 
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Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Hill,  the  chairman.  Mrs. 
Hill  calls  attention  to  a  ceremony  which 
will  be  held  on  May  2  of  this  year,  at 
Appleton.  Wis.,  at  which  a  sculpture  of 
the  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  will 
be  unveiled.  The  sculpture  has  been 
modeled  by  a  distinguished  sculptress 
in  our  State,  Mrs.  Suzanne  Silvercruys 
Stevenson,  of  Norwalk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  16,  1959. 
Hon.  PmsscoTT  Bush. 
Senate  Office  Buildirtg, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Sn:  As  chairman  of  the  Mlnutewomen  of 
Connecticut,  I  am  proud  to  announce  to  you 
that  the  first  of  the  aculpturea  of  the  late 
Senator  "Joe"  McCarthy — which  was  done  by 
our  founder,  Mrs.  Suzanne  Silvercruys 
Stevenson,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  will  be  un- 
Telled  In  Appleton,  Wia.,  on  May  a.  1959,  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  All  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
invited  to  attend. 

May  I  ask  that  In  o\ir  name  you  have  this 
read  Into  the  Conorkssional  Record?  Thank 
you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Eleakto*  M.  Hill, 
Chairman,  Minute  Wonien  of  Connect- 
icut. 


ILLUSIONS  COST  TOO  MUCH— AD- 
DRESS BY  VICE  ADMIRAL  RICK- 
OVER 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  has  a 
well-merited  reputation  as  an  incisive, 
root-of-the-matter  person.  Over  and 
above  the  important  work  which  he  has 
been  doing  in  the  field  of  reactor  de- 
velopment and  nuclear  propulsion  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Navy  Department,  Admiral  Rickover  has 
been  taking  time  to  think,  speak,  and 
write  about  some  of  the  urgent  problems 
which  face  the  American  p>eople  today. 
The  address,  entitled  "Illusions  Cost  Too 
Much,"  which  he  delivered  here  in 
Washington  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
contains  much  realistic  and  sober  wis- 
dom which  deserves  thoughtful  consid- 
eration by  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  For  this 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Admiral  Rickover's  address 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Illusions  Cost  Too  Much 
(Remarks  prepared  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rick- 
over. U.S.  Navy.  Assistant  Director  for  Na- 
val Reactors,  Division  of  Reactor  Develop- 
ment, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  for 
Nuclear  Propulsion,  Navy  Department,  for 
delivery  at  Joint  meeting  of  the  Yale  Club 
of   Washington,   D.C.    and    the   Yale    Law 
School    Association    of    Washington,    D.C, 
Washington,  D.C,  and  also  at  meeting  of 
the  Yale  Club  of  New  York  City,  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  March  16.  1959) 
When    athletes   enter    a    race,    they    come 
prepared  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  as  near 
to  physical  perfection  as  native  endowment 
and  rigorous  training  can  make  them,  their 
bodies  lean,  their  dress  adequate  but  light. 
Each  has  assessed  his  own  strength  and  weak- 


neM  and  measured  them  against  his  oppo- 
nents'; few  indulge  in  illusions  about  their 
own  or  their  competitors'  competence. 

The  world  today  has  become  a  gigantic  sta- 
dium where  races  for  supremacy  in  economic, 
cultural,  scientinc,  political,  and  military 
competence  are  run  every  day.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  IT,  power  has  jxilarlzed  in  two 
giant  combinations  constantly  competing 
with  each  other.  In  the  foreseeable  future 
there  is  little  prospect  for  permanent  lessen- 
ing of  tension  between  the  two;  hence  the 
race  promises  to  continue  for  years,  with 
now  one  side,  now  the  other,  ahead.  This  is 
an  unhappy  prospect  for  us  who  wish  only  to 
live  in  peace  and  tend  to  our  national  con- 
cerns, but  one  we  cannot  evade.  The  con- 
test is  a  fact  of  international  life  which  we 
must  face  intelligently  and  courageoiuly  so 
that  we  may  make  the  right  decisions  and 
take  the  proper  actions. 

The  first  prerequisite  la  that  we  look  at 
ourselves  and  at  our  opponents  with  the  eye 
of  an  athlete  who  wants  only  to  know  the 
truth  so  that  he  may  profit  from  it.  This  Is 
assuredly  not  a  time  when  we  can  afford  to 
give  ourselves  over  to  complacent  satisfac- 
tion with  our  present  wealth  and  power. 
What  we  need  is  critical  self -analysis  so  that 
we  may  detect  any  weaknesses  we  may  have 
and  rectify  them;  any  traits  or  attitudes 
which  might  have  been  appropriate  in  the 
past  when  most  Americans  lived  in  rural 
communities  and  the  United  States  was  Iso- 
lated from  world  events.  Now  that  we  oc- 
cupy the  center  of  the  stage  In  world  affairs 
such  traits  and  attitudes  may  have  turned 
Into  disabilities.  The  present  Is  an  age  of 
lightning  change  In  the  fortunes  of  nations: 
when  one  major  scientific  discovery  could 
alter  long  established  power  relationships; 
when  one  wrong  step  could  upset  the  present 
equUibrlum  and  plunge  the  world  Into  nu- 
clear war.  In  these  perilous  times  we  cannot 
afford  to  Indulge  In  Ulusluns  about  ourselves 
or  allow  our  Judgment  to  be  clouded  by  the 
distaste  we  feel  for  our  opponents'  way  of 
life.  Illusions  are  a  form  of  excess  weight 
that  hampers  action  and  diminishes  fitness. 
At  this  moment  In  history,  when  «very  ounce 
of  strength  Is  needed.  Illusions  cost  too  much. 
They  could  cost  us  survival. 

An  illusion  may  be  defined  as  a  belief  that 
has  lost  contact  with  reality.  Illusions  per- 
sist because  they  are  ready-made  substitutes 
for  thought  and.  as  James  Bryce  remarked, 
"to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  nothing 
Is  more  agreeable  than  to  escape  the  need  for 
mental  exertion."  All  nations  have  Illusions. 
Some  cannot  bring  themselves  to  face  the 
fact  of  their  political  and  military  weakness, 
and  delude  themselves  about  their  real 
power;  thus  deluded  they  may  then  be 
tempted  Into  aggression.  Other  nations  un- 
derestimate the  difficulties  of  managing  a 
modern  technological  society  and  Imagine  It 
can  be  bought  or  begged  from  abroad  and 
Imposed  ready-made  upon  an  ancient  and 
archaic  way  of  life.  When  this  falls,  as  It 
nearly  always  will,  a  disappointed  and  frus- 
trated people  may  find  solace  In  the  illusion 
that  it  Is  being  grievously  wronged  by  other 
nations  and,  thus  deluded,  embark  on  dis- 
astrous foreign  adventures.  Our  own  il- 
lusions at  least  do  not  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  world,  though  they  are  harmful 
enough  to  oxirselves  and  to  our  friends  who 
depend  on  us  for  wise  and  strong  leadership. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  particularly  per- 
ceptive, or  exceptionally  well-informed,  or 
unusually  Intelligent,  to  discover,  after  some 
research  Into  this  matter,  that  certain  of 
our  national  beliefs  do  not  accord  with 
reality.  By  clinging  uncritically  to  these  Il- 
lusory beliefs,  we  needlessly  handicap  our- 
selves in  the  race  that  Is  being  forced  upon 
us  by  the  totalitarian  bloc.  We  persist  In 
oiu*  Illusions  because  as  everyone  else,  we  dis- 
like having  to  rethink  matters  which  we  be- 
lieve to  have  already  been  settled  once  and 
for  all.     The  Inertia  of  matter  is  no  greater 


than  that  of  the  human  mind — with  both, 
the  natural  condition  Is  rest;  to  move  either 
produces  friction  and  heat.  With  \is.  this 
general  dislike  for  change  Is  reinforced  by  » 
national  trait  that  is  t)ecomlng  a  liability — 
our  habit  of  subjecting  critics  to  opprobrium 
because  they  violate  our  unwritten  conven- 
tion that  everyone  ought  to  stick  to  his  last 
and  not  "butt  Into  the  affairs  of  others." 

This  convention  was  not  unreasonable 
when  our  country  was  sparsely  populated  and 
everyone  depended  upon  himself  alone,  ex- 
cept in  emergencies  which  were  handled  by 
voluntary  community  assistance  rather  than 
by  Government  action;  the  citizen  was  then 
hardly  conscious  of  his  Government.  But 
today  most  of  us  live  In  crowded  urban  en- 
vironments; our  society  depends  Increasingly 
on  a  well-ordered  meshing  of  all  human  ac- 
tivities and  hence  on  more  and  more  Gov- 
ernment controls  and  services.  These  are 
consequences  of  technology  and  human 
crowding  and  have  little  to  do  with  poUtical 
theory.  In  the  manner  we  live  today,  many 
activities  once  considered  private  are  now 
Involved  In  national  Usues.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  in  democracies  all  citizens  are  legit- 
imately concerned  with  such  Issues.  They 
have  t>oth  the  right  and  the  duty  to  criticize 
what  they  consider  harmful  to  the  national 
Interest. 

What  we  sometimes  forget  Is  that  the  crltlo 
In  a  democracy  occupies  a  position  that  Is 
quite  different  from  the  place  he  would  hold 
In  authoritarian  countries.  The  minority 
that  rules  there  without  the  consent  of  ths 
people  cannot  tolerate  any  social  criticism 
for  this  amounts  to  censure  of  Its  conduct. 
Criticism,  If  allowed,  would  In  time  under- 
mine the  power  of  the  minority.  Ths  ruling 
minority  therefore  appropriates  for  itself  the 
majesty  of  Lhe  sovereign  state  and  brands  all 
crlticisnui  as  leae-majesty.  Its  personal  desire 
to  escape  censure  is  tlius  camouflaged  by 
making  the  voicing  of  popular  discontent  an 
unpatriotic  act.  At  times  something  of  this 
kind  Is  attempted  In  democracies  by  groups 
claiming  to  speak  for  the  nation — a  false 
claim  on  the  face  of  it  for  It  is  we,  the  peo- 
ple— all  the  people — who  are  the  sovereign 
nation.  In  consequence,  all  eocl&l  criticism 
in  democracies  is  In  essence  self-criticism. 
Criticism  and  controversy  do  not  endanger 
democracy;  they  are  Inherent  In  the  right  of 
a  free  people  to  discuss  national  Issues; 
hence  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  The  process  is  weakened  If 
we  are  Intolerant  of  those  who  question  our 
beliefs;  If  we  retain  toward  the  critic  an  atti- 
tude that  may  have  had  its  place  in  pioneer 
societies  but  that  Is  no  longer  appropriate. 

This  attitude  makes  It  particularly  difficult 
to  dislodge  illusions  In  which  various  pres- 
sure groups  have  acquired  what  one  might 
describe  as  a  vested  interest.  In  such  cases, 
the  lonely  critic  confronts  powerful  and 
wealthy  organizations  who  fight  unscrupu- 
lously for  thcU-  favorite  Illusion.-?.  Illusions 
obfuscate  national  Issues;  they  prevent  the 
people  from  seeing  the  Issues  clearly.  Were 
the  Issues  fully  understood,  action  might  be 
taken  to  put  the  national  Interest  atxjve  the 
particular  group  Interest.  But  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  pressure  groups  is  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening.  Seldom  do  these 
groups  realize  that  ultimately  everyone  suf- 
fers if  the  national  Interest  does  not  prevail. 
Their  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  short-run  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  at  all  cost  for  themselves: 
not  on  the  country's  long-term  Interest. 
The  most  difficult  problem  In  any  democracy, 
as  Madison  clearly  saw.  was  how  to  "break 
and  control  the  violence  of  faction."  And 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  greatest  teacher  of 
democracy  this  country  ever  had.  reserved  his 
most  biting  censure  for  special  Interest 
groups  who  tear  the  Nation  apart  by  their 
determined  effort  to  prevent  the  people  from 
putting  national  above  special  Interests. 

In  the  long  history  of  mankind,  short  and 
rare  have  been  the  periods  when  people  were 
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privileged  to  govern  themselves.  Most  of 
the  time,  man  has  been  subject  to  govern- 
ment by  the  few  who  claUn  to  possess  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  how  to  govern.  Even  now 
that  democracy  is  accepted  by  many  coun- 
tries and  has  the  secret  allegiance  of  mil- 
lions who  are  still  suppressed  by  self- 
Impoeed  minorities— ever  now  democracy's 
friends  are  not  certain  that  In  any  real  emer- 
gency, when  great  knowU-dge,  wisdom,  and 
self-sacrifice  must  be  demanded  of  a  demo- 
cratic people,  they  will  Justify  Uielr  privileges 
and  rise  to  the  challenge. 

Today  democracy  is  being  put  to  the  test — 
perhaps  the  final  and  decisive  test.  An  old 
authoritarianism  In  new  clothing  now  claims 
that  it  alone  can  handle  the  problems  of 
this  technological  and  scientific  age.  The 
uncommitted  world  watches  the  contest. 
Upon  us.  as  the  strongest  democracy,  rests 
the  responsibility  of  proving  that  a  dem- 
ocratic people  can  govern  wisely,  act  prompt- 
ly, and  voluntarily  accept  necessary  sacri- 
fices. In  the  contest  between  totalitarianism 
and  democracy,  we  defend  our  Western  way 
of  life  and  not  only  our  own  freedom  but 
that  of  all  free  peoples  in  the  world. 

In  the  hope  that  It  wiU  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  I  should  like  to  explore  with  you 
some  beliefs  that — In  my  opinion — have  be- 
come costly  Illusions.  No  more  can  be  done 
In  a  short  speech  than  to  probe  around  the 
circumference  of  this  large  subject  and  es- 
say a  partial  and  tentative  statement.  It 
Is  not  as  important  to  list  all  our  Uluslons 
as  It  Is  to  recognize  the  need  to  take  stock 
periodically  and.  If  necessary,  to  readjust 
beliefs,  habits,  and  attitudes  to  the  realities 
of  a  rapidly  changing  world.  I  shall  limit 
m3rBelf  to  a  discussion  of  Illusions  that  arise 
from  what  I  believe  to  be  misconceptions 
about  our  high  standard  of  Uving. 

To  raise  this  standard  year  after  year  ap- 
pears to  have  become  otir  Nation's  highest 
objective.  It  is  widely  believed  that  we  have 
answered  every  question  one  might  raise 
about  the  progress,  power,  or  international 
position  of  the  United  States  if  we  can  but 
show  that  this  years  gross  national  product 
exceeds  last  year's — never  mind  that  this 
year's  dollars  have  depreciated  In  value.  I 
should  like  to  state  emphiiUcally  that  I  re- 
gard the  belief  that  our  high  standard  of 
living  guarantees  political  and  mUltary  su- 
premacy— automatically,  as  it  were — as  po- 
tentially our  most  dangerous  illusion. 

The  Inference  we  draw  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  nonsequitur,  or  at  least  one  that  needs  to 
be  qualified  In  Important  respects.  The 
proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
premise  Is  that  a  high  standard  of  Uvlng 
guarantees  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
agreeable  life.  It  may  also,  provided  proper 
action  Is  taken.  Insure  political  and  military 
supremacy.  It  all  depends  on  how  the  Na- 
tion's Industrial  productivity  Is  utilized.  Of 
course,  without  such  productivity  no  nation 
can  today  be  powerful,  for  power  depends 
upon  ability  to  produce  large  amounts  of 
complicated  military  hardware.  But  there 
the  relationship  between  productivity  and 
power  ends.  When  industrial  production  is 
largely  devoted  to  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices, even  a  very  productive  country  may  find 
Itself  outpaced  militarily  by  another  whose 
overaU  productivity  Is  smaller  but  concen- 
trated in  the  military  sector.  It  Is  now  no 
longer  possible  quickly  to  convert  manpower 
and  Industrial  plants  from  civilian  to  mili- 
tary production  when  war  threatens  or  hsis 
already  broken  out.  Not  only  will  there  not 
be  time  enough  to  do  this,  but  today's  arm- 
aments must  be  produced  In  plants  designed 
Bpeclally  for  the  purpose.  This  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  a  revolution  in  military  tech- 
nology that  has  enormously  increased  the 
complexity  of  su-maments. 

The  nature  of  modem  war  gives  an  edge 
to  totalitarian  countries  since  they  need  not 
persuade  their  people  to  forego  comfort  for 


preparedness.  The  decision  to  do  so  is  made 
by  the  small  group  who  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  life-long  job  of  ruling  over 
their  voiceless  compatriots.  It  is  natural 
for  this  group  to  look  upon  their  country  as 
a  personal  possession  to  be  carefully  devel- 
oped so  as  to  enhance  Its  value.  Given  their 
avowed  aim  of  world  conquest,  the  develop- 
ment Of  military  and  political  strength  will 
necessarily  take  precedence  over  all  other  de- 
velopments. Only  Insofar  as  It  contributes 
to  this  strength  will  the  desire  of  their  peo- 
ple for  goods  and  services  take  on  Importance. 
Ordinarily,  modern  methods  of  propaganda 
are  sufficient  to  keep  the  civilian  standard 
of  living  at  a  low  level,  for  propaganda  can 
delude  people  Into  believing  that  they  are 
better  off  than  others,  or  that  sacrifice  Is 
necessary  to  defend  the  fatherland  against 
imminent  attack.  Thus  deluded  they  will 
work  obediently  for  small  personal  gain. 

We  used  to  think  that  a  totalitarian  econ- 
omy could  never  be  as  productive  as  a  free 
one.    We  must  now  revise  this  belief.    Such 
an  economy  can  be  more  productive  In  Items 
that  enhance  political  and  military  power; 
It  will  probably  never  be  as  productive  In 
items  that  enhance  the  people's  comfort  and 
well-being.    It  is  the  former,  however,  that 
counts  most  in  the  race  for  world  supremacy. 
In  democracies  the  people  decide — through 
their  voting  power — how  much   of  the  na- 
tional product  shall  be  collected  in  taxes  and 
Invested  In  the  public  sector  of  the  economy: 
how  much  retained  to  support  a  high  ma- 
terial standard  of  living  for  themselves.    Ex- 
cept In  periods  of  national  emergency,  It  Is 
hard  for  all   the  people  to  feel  that  their 
personal  fate  Is  inextricably  Involved  with 
that  of  their  country  and  that  In  any  con- 
flict  between   personal   advantage   and   na- 
tional    strength,     enlightened     self-interest 
must  choose  the  latter.    On  the  other  hand, 
for  a  small  group  of  totalitarian  rulers  this 
sense    of    Involvement    with    their    country 
comes  without  conscious  effort.    Then  again. 
It  requires  self-sacrifice  of  a  high  order  for 
a  democratic  people  to  decide  voluntarily  that 
they  will  forego  some  of  the  fruits  of  their 
own  productivity  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
right  of  futtire  citizens  to  live  in  freedom 
and  decency,  whereas  It  is  easy  for  totali- 
tarian rules  to  demand   sacrifices  of  their 
people  since  the  rulers  themselves  do  not 
share  in  these  sacrifices.     This  Is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  In  a  democracy  the 
state  exists  for  the  jjeople,  whereas  In  a  to- 
talitarian country  the  people  exist  for  the 
state.    This  fundamental  difference  mtist  be 
factored  Into  all  our  attempts  to  compare 
the  technological  and  productivity  levels  of 
democratic  and  totalitarian  societies. 

What  counts  then  Is  not  productivity  per 
se  but  how  a  nation's  productivity  Is  vised. 
Strange  as  It  may  seem  to  us.  at  the  present 
state  of  technological  development,  our  high 
civilian  standard  of  living  may  prove  an 
actual  liability  In  the  contest  with  the  to- 
talitarian powers.  And  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First,  by  combining  a  high  technological 
level  In  the  scientific  and  military  sector  with 
an  almost  prelndustrlal  standard  of  living 
for  the  mass  of  their  people,  modern  totali- 
tarian countries  In  wartime  get  the  best  of 
both  types  of  civilization — the  technical  ad- 
vantages of  an  industrial  nation  with  regard 
to  ability  to  wage  war,  and  the  hardihood 
and  resilience  of  a  prelndustrlal  society  with 
regard  to  ability  of  the  civilians  to  fall  back 
upon  their  own  resoxu*ces  If  need  be,  and  to 
survive  under  hardships  that  might  break 
a  more  civilized  people  accustomed  to  mod- 
ern amenities. 

Self-sufficient  communities,  used  to  a 
simple  and  frugal  life,  give  a  country  at  war 
great  clvlUan  strength.  To  Illustrate,  let 
me  refer  to  a  book  on  "Soviet  Str&tegy  In 
the  Nuclefir  Age,"  by  Raymond  L.  Oarthoff. 
He  reports  that,  although  Russia  in  but  a 


few  months  during  1941  lost  control  of  40 
percent  of  her  population,  '60  percent  of 
her  coal.  Iron,  steel,  and  aluminum  produc- 
tion; 40  percent  of  grain  production;  9& 
percent  of  key  military  Industries;  4  mlUlon 
soldiers  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  her  tanks 
and  aircraft,  she  was  not  beaten  but  sur- 
vived and  eventually  returned  to  the  attack. 
This  Is  not  to  minimize  the  Importance  of 
the  help  she  received  from  us.  It  is  merely 
to  point  out  that  Russia  was  able  to  bear 
destruction  comparable  to  that  of  a  nuclear 
war  and  rally  again.  We  must  not  under- 
estimate the  military  advantage  that  totali- 
tarian countries  possess  because  they  com- 
bine advanced  levels  of  technology  In  the 
public  sector  with  frugality  in  the  private 
sector  of  their  economy. 

It  Is  true  that  people  used  to  an  affluent 
life   have   Individual    possessions   on   which 
they  can  draw  when  war  cuts  off  or  reduces 
the  supply  of  civilian  goods.     But  they  have 
also  become  so  used  to  comfort  that  they 
may  have  trouble  maintaining  morale  and 
efficiency  If  wartime  shortages  lower  their 
living  standards  too  drastically.    It  would 
seem  prudent  to  play  It  safe  and  count  the 
low   civilian   standard   of   living  In   totali- 
tarian countries  as  a  plus  factor  for  them 
which  we  must  counterbalance  In  some  way. 
A  second  reason  why  our  high  standard  of 
living  may  prove  a  liability  is  that  the  intri- 
cate system  of  Interlocking  economic  rela- 
tionships that  maintains  our  afQuent  society 
can  easUy  be  disrupted  by  the  breaking  of 
but  a  few  links.    To  Illustrate  this  point, 
take  the  family  car,  a  key  Item  in  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.    Because  we  prefer 
to  ride  to  work  In  our  own  car,  mass  trans- 
portation Is  not  commercially  profitable  and 
has,   therefore,   not   been   adequately   devel- 
oped.    Obviously,  transportation  by  private 
car  costs  a  great  deal  more  In  oil  and  service 
than  mass  transportation,  especially  trans- 
portation  by    rail    which   utilizes    fuel    far 
more  economically  than  automotive  trans- 
portation.   If  the  oil  supply  were  shut  off  or 
limited    by   the    enemy    In    wartime,    some 
American    commtuilties   would    find   them- 
selves without  adequate  means  to  transport 
workers  from  home  to  plant  or  office. 

Most  Americans  now  live  In  huge  metro- 
politan belts  which  are  spreading  across  the 
countryside.  When  popvUation  density 
reaches  a  given  point,  there  Is  simply  not 
enough  room  within  the  modem  megalopo- 
lis to  accommodate  both  man  and  his  pri- 
vate car.  Flight  from  tu-ban  centers  Into 
the  subturbs  Is  no  solution;  It  merely  aggra- 
vates the  morning  and  evening  nish. 
Transportation  by  private  car  becomes  In- 
creasingly costly  In  time  and  money.  In 
peacetime  this  can  be  borne  but  In  wartime 
otu-  dependence  on  private  transportation  by 
automobile  could  prove  a  liability.  So  far 
we  have  not  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
when  mass  transportation  becomes  a  vital 
necessity  it  must  be  provided.  If  need  be,  at 
public  expense.  Certain  national  attitudes, 
abetted  by  those  Interested  in  the  status 
quo,  prevent  our  facing  this  very  real  prob- 
lem and  dealing  with  it  effectively.  A  re- 
turn to  public  mass  transportation  would 
Indeed  lower  the  standard  of  living  some- 
what but  more  on  the  side  of  prestige  than 
on  that  of  real  comfort  and  efficiency.  Yet, 
this  lowering  of  a  single  prestige  factor 
would  give  the  economy  greater  strength 
to  meet  emergencies. 

It  Is  advisable  that  we  study  the  subject  of 
transportation  in  the  light  of  the  population 
shift  to  virban  centers.  The  totalitarian 
countries  appear  to  have  solved  the  problem 
In  their  usual  ruthless  but  efficient  way. 
We  cannot  copy  them.  We  must  devise  our 
own  solutions.  The  urgency  of  our  problem 
Is  high  lighted  by  the  totalitarian  solution 
of  the  problem  for  it  gives  them  presently  an 
advantage.  Russia's  Industrial  complexes 
are  spread  all  over  the  country  whereas  ours 
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still  remain  centralized,  though  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  vulnerability  of  this  centraliza- 
tion and  are  trying  to  disperse.  Each  Rus- 
sian complex  lA  designed  to  be  self -sustain- 
ing, with  workers  living  close  to  the  plants, 
and  farms  further  out.  This  eliminates,  or 
at  least  reduces,  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
workers  to  and  from  their  places  of  work. 
If  need  be,  they  can  cover  the  distance  on 
foot. 

An  even  more  decentralized,  self-contained 
system  of  Industrial-farm-residentlal  com- 
munities is  now  being  established  In  China 
whose  rulers  are  planning  to  go  much  fur- 
ther than  Russia  along  this  line.  China's 
650  million  people  are  being  organized  into 
"people's  communes"  In  which  absolute 
conununism  prevails  and  everyone  works  at 
his  assigned  Industrial  or  farm  task — even 
family  kitchens  are  being  replaced  by  com- 
munal messhalls.  This  anthill  existence 
must  surely  be  the  lowest  standard  of  life  to 
wblch  any  human  society  has  ever  sunk. 
But  the  advantage  to  the  state  Is  obvious. 
Each  of  these  communes  will  be  small 
enough  to  need  little  In  the  way  of  mechani- 
cal transportation,  but  large  enough  to  be 
agriculturally  and  industrially  self-sustain- 
ing. 

So  much  effort  and  so  large  a  part  of  a 
country's  natural  resources  must  go  Into 
modern  transportation  systems  that  the 
housing  of  workers  close  to  their  places  of 
work  gives  Russia  and  China  an  advantage. 
One  can  readily  see  that  their  communities 
are  less  vulnerable  In  wartime  than  the 
American  metropolis  surrounded  by  Its  bed- 
room subvirbs.  with  the  worker  linked  to  his 
plac*  of  work  by  a  car  moving  along  high- 
ways that  become  Inadequate  almost  the 
moment  they  are  built. 

The  third  reason  why  our  high  standard  of 
living  may  become  a  liability  is  Inherent  In 
the  nature  of  today's  technological  ctvlUsa- 
tlon.  Ours  Is  the  first  clvlllratlon  In  the 
history  of  mRnklnd  which  rests  upon  utlUia- 
tlon  of  resources  that  do  not  renew  them- 
Mlvtc;  the  first  that  coniumet  Us  very  foun- 
dations and  does  this  faster  the  more  It 
■uooteds  In  ralitni  the  matertal  itandftrd  of 
living  of  all  Its  people. 

Vverythlni  nonllvlni  Is  Anite  unless  It  li 
reereated  by  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays. 
This  we  have  trouble  believing,  for  In  all  his 
pMt  experience  man  wm  a  puny  Lilliputian 
whose  Impact  on  nature  was  Irislgnlfloent 
and  who  felt  lost  In  what  seemed  to  him  a 
▼ast,  empty  world.  Previous  eivilliRtlons 
were  based  on  consumption  of  renewnble 
reeourcee— crops,  trees,  wind,  water,  and 
muscle  power.  They  used  nonrenewable  re- 
sources either  not  at  all  or  In  such  minute 
quantities  that  hardly  a  dent  was  made  In 
nature's  store  of  these  treasures.  Seven- 
teenth century  England,  for  example,  con- 
sumed but  380  tons  of  steel  annually.  It  Is 
only  In  this  latest  second  of  man's  hour  on 
earth  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  world's 
people  have  ceased  living  entirely  off  Income 
and  have  begun  using  up  resources  capital. 

Few  of  us  are  willing  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  this  revolutionary  change  In 
man's  dependence  on  nature.  We  twist  and 
squirm  to  avoid  admitting  that  we  must 
accommodate  oiu-selves  to  a  world  finite  In 
size  and  limited  In  resources.  And  so  we 
delude  ourselves  by  dwelling  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  recurrence  of  raw  material  gluts 
on  world  markets  and  profess  to  see  In  them 
proof  that  resources  exhaustion  Is  a  fable. 
Temporary  surpluses  are  of  course  Irrelevant 
to  the  basic  fact  that  sooner  or  later  even 
the  largest  store  of  capital  will  be  exhausted 
If  one  keeps  drawing  from  It.  Market  sur- 
pluses merely  show  that  we  have  been  over- 
active In  scooping  raw  materials  out  of  the 
earth,  and  have  therefore  collected  them 
faster  than  we  were  able  to  transform  them 
Into  machine-made  goods. 

Realists  that  we  Imagine  ourselves  to  be, 
we    have    nevertheless    Invented    a    modern 


American  fairy  tale  "The  Curves  That  Never 
Cross."  One  is  our  population  curve  mount- 
ing upward  in  geometric  progression — pres- 
ently doubling  in  40  years,  tripling  in  65. 
quadrupling  In  80  years;  the  other  Is  our 
nonrenewable  resources  curve,  descending 
even  more  rapidly.  We  believe  that  In  sci- 
ence we  possess  a  genie  In  the  bottle  who 
will  keep  these  two  curves  from  ever 
crossing. 

I  am  constantly  astonished  to  what  ex- 
tremes Intelligent  people  will  go  to  avoid 
lacing  the  limitations  of  mankind.  I  have 
seen  it  seriously  proposed  that  the  United 
States  at  one  stroke  solve  Its  problems  of 
population  growth  and  resources  exhaustion 
by  packing  10,000  people  a  day  off  into  space, 
there  to  dig  for  minerals  which  will  then 
be  sent  back  to  earth.  Like  the  suggestion 
that  we  can  feed  an  Infinite  number  of 
human  beings  on  seaweed — which  personally 
I  find  a  most  distasteful  prospect — this 
solution  to  resources  exhaustion  disregards 
man's  biological  needs  aud  limitations.  He 
does  not.  after  all,  live  on  bread  alone,  or 
excuse  me,  on  seaweed  alone.  He  needs 
enough  space  around  him  to  retain  a  sense 
of  individuality  and  freedom:  he  needs  con- 
tact with  nature,  and  he  will  deteriorate  as 
a  human  being  If  these  necessities  are 
denied  him. 

Even  should  we  decide  that  man  Is  to  be 
reduced  to  but  two  functions,  tending  his 
machines  and  consuming  tiielr  products,  the 
space  solution  overlooks  the  fact  that  to 
supply  the  army  of  space-borne  emigrants 
with  enough  food,  oxygen,  water,  and  fuel 
and  to  clothe  them  In  the  proper  space  suits 
would  make  such  tremsndous  Inroads  Into 
our  resources  capital  that  the  whole  thing 
strikes  me  as  a  highly  fanciful  venture.  I 
don't  believe  wo  know  yet  Just  what  we  must 
provide  to  make  sure  those  latter-day  pil- 
grims will  safely  land  on  their  space  targeU 
and  be  able  to  return  to  earth,  should  they 
wish  to  do  so.  but  we  can  get  an  Inkling 
when  we  remember  that  merely  to  get  them 
into  orbit  will  require  about  100  pounds  of 
fuel  per  pound  of  payload. 

We  cannot  reallatlcally  npprnlie  our  posN 
tlon  relative  to  that  of  uur  tutuuurisn  op- 
ponents unless  we  eichew  aclence  flrtlun 
and  accept  the  fact  that  wo  live  on  a  finite 
earth;  unles  we  are  fully  aware  of  cur  de- 
pendence on  nonrenewable  raw  matrrlau  and 
understand  that  these  reiouices  are  like 
uninvested  capital— capital  which  draws  no 
Interest.  We  must  fully  comprehend  that 
the  rate  at  which  this  cnpltul  Is  used  up  Is 
an  exponent  of  population  growth  and  the 
Increase  In  living  standards.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  rate  of  capital  consump- 
tion is  obviously  an  Important  factor  In  the 
relative  position  of  competing  nations.  For 
when  national  rates  of  capital  consumption 
differ  significantly,  the  nation  that  uses  its 
capital  faster  than  Its  opponent  will  in  time 
be  in  a  less  favorable  position;  the  long-run 
advantage  lies  with  nations  whose  austere 
standard  of  life  conserves  their  resources 
capital. 

Our  high  standard  of  living  makes  such 
heavy  inroads  Into  our  capital  of  nonre- 
newable raw  materials  that,  because  of  it,  wo 
bequeath  to  future  generations  of  Americana 
a  diminished  national  inheritance,  thus 
placing  them  in  a  weakened  position  In  the 
contest  with  the  totalitarian  powers.  Of 
course,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  this  for 
we  are  a  free  people.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  emulating  Madam  de  Pom- 
padour and  shrugging  off  responsibility  with 
the  frivolous  phrase,  "After  us  the  deluge." 
But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  Let  us  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  when  we  use  up  the  Na- 
tion's capital  In  nonrenewable  resources  we 
mortgage  the  future  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasures  of  today. 

Russia  and  the  Mnplre  over  which  she 
exercises  control  now  possess  all  the  fuels 
and    minerals    needed    for    their    industries. 


Our  own   raw  materials  poeltlon   has  been 
worsening  in  the  last  few  decades. 

Prom  an  exporter  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
petroleum.  Iron.  oil.  and  lumber  we  have 
become  an  Importer  of  these  materials. 
Though  two  world  wars  have  made  great  in- 
roads, the  main  reason  for  this  change  from 
exporter  to  Importer  has  been  our  lavlfh 
consumption  of  resources  to  sustain  a  con- 
tinuously rising  standard  of  living  for  our 
rapidly  growing  population.  At  mid-century 
we  consumed  annually  18  tons  per  person  in 
m.-xtcrinls:  including  14.000  pounds  of  fuels 
and  the  metals  winnowed  from  5,000  pounds 
of  ores.  According  to  the  Paley  Report, 
"there  Is  scarcely  a  mineral  or  fossil  fuel  of 
which  the  quantity  used  in  the  United  States 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War 
did  not  exceed  the  total  used  throughout  the 
world  In  all  the  centuries  preceding."  Not 
only  are  we  consuming  our  own  resources 
capital,  we  are  also  making  heavy  Inroads 
Into  the  resources  capital  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Robert  C.  Cook  In  the  symposium 
Perspectives  on  Conservation  remarks:  "we 
appear  to  have  grievously  Impaired  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  many  lands.  The  fantastic 
Increase  in  the  levels  of  living  in  the  United 
States  has  been  at  the  expense  not  only  of 
our  own  resources,  but  of  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well.  The  gargantiian  scale 
of  this  drain  of  the  world's  resources  was  set 
forth  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  In 
1955."  According  to  the  Fund,  with  but  0 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  the  United 
States  consumes  today  as  much  of  many  raw 
n\atertals  as  all  others  combined.  This  means 
that  per  capita  we  deplete  Irreplaceable  nat- 
ural resources  eight  times  faster  than  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  we  pay  for  these  resources  but 
this  may  be  small  consolation  for  the  more 
thoughtful  citlaens  of  backward  countries 
who  watch  this  drain  on  their  national  re- 
eourcee. It  cannot  be  halted  because  the 
money  It  brings  la  aeeded  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  But  Iokio  and  reason  have 
little  lm|>aet  on  strong  emotions.  The  native 
renriion  Is  apt  to  be  that  here  go  the  r«- 
aourcea  that  mlgltt  In  the  future  have  sup- 
ported a  higher  technological  civlllaation  in 
ihrlr  own  country;  they  go  to  enrich  still 
more  what  la  already  the  rioheat  country  on 
earth,  In  a  world  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  undcrnuurbhed  and  UUhoused, 
where  most  of  ihom  own  fewer  posseaelons 
than  the  average  American  family  discards, 
the  spectacle  of  our  aAuence  Is  more  likely 
to  win  u«  enmity  than  friendship.  Our  loss, 
of  course.  U  Russia  and  China's  gain.  Their 
own  standard  of  living  la  not  so  high  as  to 
cause  envy,  yot  high  enough  relative  to  con- 
ditions in  most  backward  nations  that  It  can 
be  made  to  seem  effective  proof  of  com- 
munisms alleged  efficiency. 

One  might  say  that  our  very  success  In 
realizing  man's  age-old  ambition  to  escape 
poverty  and  backbreaklng  toll  works  to 
our  disadvantage  because  It  arouses  envy 
This  is  true  but  it  is  not  the  whole  picture. 
Our  material  wealth  is  also  resented  because 
we  seem  to  have  carried  It  to  excess.  But 
most  of  all.  perhaps,  because  we  have  been 
using  our  high  material  standard  of  living  to 
support  a  claim  that  Americans  are  more 
Intelligent,  better  educated,  and  all-around 
more  competent  than  other  people.  As  a  Na- 
tion we  thus  take  an  atUtude  that  Is  quite 
similar  to  one  that  used  to  prevail  In  class 
societies  where  the  handsome,  the  rich,  and 
the  well  born  looked  complacently  upon  the 
misery  of  the  masses,  firmly  convinced  that 
the  misery  was  well-deserved  and  that  their 
own  favored  circumstances  were  but  the  Just 
desert  due  superior  human  beings. 

In  our  personal  lives,  few  of  us  would  take 
this  attitude.  It  runs  counter  to  everything 
America  sUnds  for.  The  ancestors  of  nearly 
all  Americans  came  here  because  they  were 
certain  that  poverty  was  no  sign  of  inferi- 
ority, nor  wealth  one  of  human  excellence. 
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It  is  strange  that  In  judging  nations  we  now 
tend  to  feel  that  superiority  is  proved  by 
ownership  of  more  cars,  telephones,  or  TV 
seta  than  are  found  elsewhere.  We  pay  lip 
service  to  American  Ideals,  but  what  has  us 
virtually  mesmerized  Is  the  sheer  quality  of 
all  the  material  objects  we  possess.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  not  to  be  smug  about  this  and 
to  urge  the  poor  countries  of  the  world  to  do 
as  we  do  so  that  they  too  wllA)ecome  as  rich 
and  advanced  as  we  are. 

Yet  when  one  seeks  for  the  causes  of  our 
affluence  one  Is  struck  less  by  our  alleged  su- 
periority than  by  our  extraordinary  good 
fortune.  Three  factors  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  our  standard  of  living — ample  na- 
tural resources,  a  mass  market,  and  modern 
technology. 

Our  wealth  in  resources  is  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance for  which  present-day  Americans 
can  take  little  credit.  No  other  emigrants 
from  Europe,  setting  forth  across  the  seas, 
found  so  large  and  rich  and  virtually  empty 
a  land  as  those  coming  to  the  United  States; 
nor  one  so  favorably  situated  geographically 
and  climatically.  In  taking  the  country  from 
the  Indians  we  concluded  the  most  advan- 
tageous real  esute  deal  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Omr  mass  market  comes  through  popu- 
lation growth  and  the  historical  accident 
that  17th  and  18th  century  relations  be- 
tween England.  France,  and  Spain  were  such 
as  to  preclude  the  carving  up  of  this  con- 
tinent In  the  manner  that  Africa  was  carved 
up  In  the  19th  century.  When  we  won  in- 
dependence, this  was  already  a  huge  coun- 
try. The  ease  with  which  we  expanded 
across  the  continent  was  a  result  of  the 
weakness  of  the  countries  whose  colonies  we 
absorbed. 

The  third  factor  which  produces  our  rich 
Rocioty— modern  technology— la  of  European 
urlKln.  To  be  brought  to  maximum  use, 
technology  needs  a  reeourcee-rlch  area  with 
a  maae  market.  We  were  the  first  country 
large  enough  to  make  maximum  use  of  tech« 
nultigy.  The  European  countries  were  too 
small  to  benent  fiiijy  by  their  own  technical 
Inventivonrsa  N«)t  unill  RuaaU  began  to 
apply  technology  lo  the  exploitation  of  her 
own  vwai  land  wrro  wo  faced  with  c«>mpetl« 
Unn  on  eomtihlnR  close  to  equal  terma.  X 
need  nut  remind  thu  audience  that  for  some 
years  now  Russia's  industrial  productivity 
l\as  grown  nt  a  raU  faster  than  u\u-  own. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Weatern  Eu- 
ropean productivity  will  not  cnich  up  with 
ours  once  the  European  coal,  Iron,  atom,  and 
i-3.  common  market  community  Is  fully  estab- 
luhed. 

Modern  technology  is  thought  by  many 
Americans  to  be  a  unique  American  achicve- 
;;-ment.  This  Illusion  is  nourished  by  our 
mass  media,  advertising  having  made  of 
bragging  a  fine  art.  To  look  at  the  splendid 
color  l/>youta  and  the  Jubilant  reports  of 
new  discoveries,  inventions,  gadgets,  and 
nostrums,  one  would  never  guess  how  much 
we  owe  to  ETurope  In  basic  research — that 
fountainhead  of  technology — or  how  impres- 
sive is  Europe's  scientific  creativity— the 
most  Important  human  talent  in  this  scien- 
tific  age. 

What  would  you  consider  the  single  most 
Important  modern  technical  development? 
It  is  utilization  of  electric  power.  Our  pres- 
ent way  of  life  wotUd  grind  to  a  halt  if  elec- 
tricity ceased  to  flow.  We  have  no  other 
energy  that  could  take  over  all  the  func- 
tions performed  today  by  electricity.  Euro- 
peans developed  It.  What  are  the  other 
principal  forms  of  energy  we  use?— steam, 
internal  combustion,  atomic  energy.  The 
first  two  were  Invented  and  developed  by 
Etu-opeans:  In  nucleonics  they  did  nearly  all 
the  theoretical  work.  What  are  our  moet 
Important  modem  weaponsf  The  list  is 
long  but  let  me  remind  you  that  the  tank, 
the  Jet  fighter,  and  the  guided  missile  orig- 
inated in  Europe;  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
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bombs  were  developed  here,  it  is  true,  but 
largely  by  European -educated  scientists.    Or 
take     transportation.     Steam     and     dleoel- 
drlven  locomotlvee,  refrigerator  cars,  and  the 
automobile — all  came  from  Europe.    Among 
means  ot   communication,   wireless,   radar, 
and   sonar  were  Invented   abroad.     Most  of 
our    great    medical    discoveries    came    from 
^ere — more  vaccines  and  inoculations  are 
European  than  American;   more  antibiotics, 
too — such    as    the    sulphas    and    penicillin. 
Reading  the  list  of   Nobel  Prize  winners  In 
physics  and   chemistry  is  a  sobering  expe- 
rience.    During  the  first  half-century  that 
these  awards  were  made,  England  received  in 
proportion    to   population    2Ti    times:    Ger- 
many, 3  times;  Holland,  4  times;  and  Swit- 
zerland, 5  times  as  many  awards  as  we.    In 
the  field  with  which  I  am  most  familiar — 
physics   and   nuclear   power — nearly   all   the 
important  theoretical  work  has  been  done  by 
Europeans.     In    theoretical    physics.   ETu-ope 
has  produced  some  15  to  20  men  of  high  orig- 
inality in  the  last  100  years  against  1  Amer- 
ican; of  12  Important  discoveries  that  con- 
tributed to  our  understanding  of  the  atom 
and  nuclear  fission,  11  were  made  by  Euro- 
peans,   1    by    an    American.     Between    1934 
when  Fermi  published  his  epoch-making  re- 
port on   fission  and  1940  when  war  closed 
down  many  European  universities  and  lab- 
oratories.    133    major    scientific    papers    on 
atonUc   fission   were  published — only  half  a 
dozen  of  these  by  Americans. 

Our  contributions  to  basic  research  and 
invention  have  been  relatively  small  because 
we  have  concentrated  our  efforts  on  applying 
modern  technology  to  the  production  of  more 
and  better  goods.  We  have  done  this  so 
Bxjccessrully  that  poverty  has  ceased  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  moss  of  our  people.  It  sur- 
vives among  persons  who  have  had  exoep- 
Uunally  bad  luck  or  who  are  mentally,  emo- 
tionally, or  physically  handicapped  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  cannot  meet  the  prob- 
lems Utat  normal  people  are  able  to  handle. 
Having  accomplished  this,  we  ought  to  oeaee 
our  lnton«e  preoccupation  witl\  production 
of  material  things  and  turn  to  other  un- 
at'lved  problems  There  are  many  of  these, 
A  good  case  could  be  made  for  ualng  our 
aurplus  piuductlve  capacity  and  leisure  to 
develop  a  masa  culture  on  a  level  aa  high  aa 
ttny  previously  atUlned  by  privileged  mU 
norltlei,  It  seems  doubtful  that  tills  can 
be  accomplished  on  a  commercial  basis 
alone,  even  if  private  help  la  added.  We  may 
have  to  follow  the  example  of  other  Weatern 
democracies  where  public  support  of  cul- 
tural activltlea,  notably  unlveraltles,  thea- 
ters, art  gnllerles,  and  music,  has  long  been 
accepted  as  the  only  means  of  supporting 
high  level  cultural  activities. 

Oscar  Wilde  once  remarked:  "Civilization 
requires  slaves.  The  Greeks  were  quite  right 
there.  Unless  there  are  slaves  to  do  the 
ugly,  horrible,  uninteresting  work,  culture 
and  contemplation  become  impossible." 
Modern  technology  supplies  each  of  us  with 
hundreds — even  thousands — of  mechanical 
slaves  to  whom  we  are  shifting  more  and 
more  of  the  world's  dirty,  debilitating,  and 
routinely  boring  work.  This  gives  us  the 
means  and  the  time  for  a  vast  upgrading  of 
our  nonmatcrlal  standard  of  living.  Instead 
we  keep  on  collecting — squirrel-like — ^more 
and  more  goods.  And  so  we  miss  the  mar- 
velous opportunities  modern  technology 
could  give  us,  perhaps  because  of  ancient 
fears  rooted  in  centuries  of  human  want  and 
Insecurity.  It  is  as  if  we  were  the  sorcerer's 
apprentice  who  forgot  the  wc«-d  which  would 
stop  the  magic  broom. 

Our  machines  keep  grinding  up  the  Na- 
tion's capital  of  Irreplaceable  resources  and 
turning  them  Into  a  flood  of  goods  which 
overwhelms  us.  We  no  longer  produce  to 
supply  what  we  need;  we  now  consume  in 
order  to  clear  away  what  the  machine  pro- 
duces— a  topsy-turvy  state  of  affairs.  To 
dispose  of  the  flood  of  machine-made  goods 


we  have  had  to  create  a  new  Industry;  a  110 
billion  Industry  to  service  the  machine  by 
persuading  us  to  buy  Its  products.  We  have 
the  strange  situation  whero  gifted  men  de- 
vote all  their  time  and  their  considerable 
talents  in  the  art  of  communication  to  creat- 
ing artificial  discontent  In  others  and  to 
stilling  tho  voice  of  prudence  so  that  we  will 
mortgage  our  children's  and  our  country's  fu- 
ture to  buy  more  than  we  need.  By  invest- 
ing articles  designed  to  be  of  pracUcal  use 
with  a  spurious  prestige  value,  these  talented 
people  inJuce  \is  to  discard  what  is  sUll  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  buy  new  models — 
planned  obsolescence  Is  the  term  for  this 
bit  of  modern  witchcraft. 

Today  thrift  has  become  not  only  old- 
fashioned  but  antisocial;  disinterest  in  ma- 
terial possessions  U  made  to  seem  a  kind  of 
treason  to  the  American  way  of  life  because 
it  puts  a  brake  on  the  speed  with  which  we 
use  up  our  resources  capitol  and  throw  last 
year's  models  on  the  scrap  heap.  To  do  both 
as  rapidly  as  possible  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered a  major  objective  of  our  native  genius. 
Thus  have  we  carried  the  noble  aim  of  plenty 
for  everyone  to  such  excess  that  men  become 
the  servants  of  their  machines. 

Meanwhile  two  vitally  important  tasks  are 
neglected;  taslts  that  In  my  opinion  are  far 
more  Important  than  producing  new  gadgets, 
new  models  of  existing  gadgets,  better  pack- 
aged goods,  and  more  and  still  more  material 
things.  These  tasks  are  conservation  of  the 
material  foundation  of  our  civilization  and 
development  of  our  human  resources.  The 
first  Involves  less  wasteful  utiliaatlon  of  raw 
materials  and  the  invention  of  substitutes 
for  vanishing  resources;  the  second  better 
education  for  our  children.  We  must  not 
delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  because 
we  were  able  to  create  the  wealthiest  society 
in  history,  we  shall  have  no  trouble  aolving 
these  two  other  tasks  as  well.  Quite  differ- 
ent human  qualities  are  needed  and  must  be 
encouraged, 

Today  we  atlll  overvalue  the  producere  of 
material  goods  and  undervalue  the  preeerv- 
era  of  the  materials  base  of  modern  tech- 
nology and  the  develupora  of  otir  chlldren'a 
minds.  Reapect  and  wealth  go  to  men  wim 
make  their  living  using  up  our  limited  re> 
aourooi  capital;  we  even  favor  them  by  tariffa 
and  apedal  tax  benefits,  But  meager  re- 
wards go  to  men  who  by  reason  of  their 
intellectual  endowmenu  and  their  long  and 
arduous  course  of  higher  studies  are  able  to 
help  ua  find  lubstltutec  for  exhausted  re- 
sources. We  support  those  who  flood  the 
market  with  unsaleable  goods  and  neglect 
the  Institutions  which  train  future  sc'*ntists 
and  engineers  who  may  discover  how  to  pre- 
vent future  shoruges  of  goods.  The  manip- 
ulator of  ovr  Intricate  machines  is  usually 
better  paid  than  the  inventor  who  built  the 
machines.  It  is  significant  that  we  were  one 
of  the  last  great  nations  to  Join  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Union  because  for  a  long 
time  we  saw  nothing  wrong  in  a  practical 
businessman  making  a  profit  by  pirating  the 
Intellectual  output  of  others.  We  have  al- 
ways favored  those  who  know  how  to  make 
money  by  using  ideas  and  material  over  those 
who  think  up  the  ideas  or  create  new  mate- 
rials. 

Conservation,  too,  is  something  that  rarely 
excites  our  interest.  We  shall  not  really 
buckle  down  to  conserve  efficiently  and  In- 
telligently what  Is  left  to  us  until  we  face 
the  fact  that  even  this  huge  country  Is  not 
limitless.  Conservationists  have  been  mar- 
shalling an  abundance  of  facts  to  prove  that 
we  are  running  out  of  space  and  getting 
poorer  in  resources.  But  various  groups  who 
find  that  conservation  measures  make 
utilization  of  our  resources  less  profitable  to 
them  have  the  contrary  interest  of  perpetua- 
ting the  illusion  that  we  shall  always  have 
much  space  and  vast  resources. 

Because  we  tend  to  measure  everything  by 
size  rather   than   by  qualiiy,   it   is  easy   to 
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oonvlnoe  us  by  quoting  statlatloi.  A  good 
o«M  m  point  «r«  roTMtry  ttatlatlot  llrhloh 
art  oXttn  oltwl  to  prov*  that  wt  now  man- 
agt  our  foraau  ao  w«ll  that  wa  actually  hava 
a  Burplua  of  naw  growth  ovar  what  wa  out 
annually.  L«t  ua  not  rajoloa  praznatvuraly. 
What  thaaa  atatlatloa  do  not  ahow  la  that 
our  foraata  ara  atUl  daoUnlng  quallUtlvaly— 
half  a  oantury  aftar  Thaodora  Rooaavalt  and 
Olfford  Plnohot  launohad  tha  graat  cam- 
paign to  aava  our  foraau.  Tha  raal  taat  of 
aclantlflc  foraat  managamant  la  tha  aoftwood 
aaw  tlmbar  account.  Thla  ramalna  wall  In 
tha  rad.  Moraovar,  It  la  atlll  trua  that  what 
wa  harvaat  la  predominantly  high  quality 
aaw  tlmbar  cut  from  our  faw  ramainlng  vlr- 

I  in  atanda,  whlla  much  of  what  wa  grow  la 
ha  aerubby  atuff  that  raaaada  Itaalf  on  cut- 
ovar  land  and  haa  llttla  commarotal  valua, 
Nor  do  tha  atatlatloa  ahow  tha  vary  largt 
lOiiM  lufftrad  by  foraat  Araa.  inaaota,  and 
tha  Ilka— at  laaat  partly  a  raault  of  laaa  thnn 
parfaot  foraat  managamant,  Trua.  anma  for- 
Mta  ara  wall  managad  today  bvit  many  ara 
tn  poor  condition,  Wa  hava  a  long  way  to 
|o.  atatlatloa  whioh  laava  out  tha  clamant 
of  quality  prtvant  our  raoognlaing  how  far 
w«  atlll  faf  bahind  foraatry  atandnrda  that 
hava  long  pravallad  in  Kuropa,  Thart  U  n 
foraat  In  Lalria,  Portugal,  that  wna  plnnteU 
700  y«art  ago  and  haa  bMn  out,  and  cnro- 
fully  rtplantad  avar  iinoa.  It  la  aa  baautlful 
and  valuabla  today  aa  It  waa  In  tha  lath 
oantury. 

All  itatlitloi  art  trloky  and  muit  bt  uitd 
with  caution  iMt  wr  be  mlalad.  Outgo  and 
input  atatlatloa  on  tlmbar  ara  battar  today 
than  50  yaara  ago,  partly  baoauaa  wa  now 
uaa  only  hnlf  na  much  wood  par  capita  aa 
wa  did  than,  Thla  raductlnn  la  a  raault  of 
a  ahlft  from  wood  to  foMll  fuala  and  ayn- 
thatloa,  that  la,  from  rtnawabla  to  nonra* 
nawabia  raw  matcrlnla.  It  la  part  of  a  gan« 
oral  trand  that  la  lymptomatlc  of  modarn 
taohnologloal  aoclatlaa.  Similarly,  wa  hava 
ahlftad  from  natural  to  aynthatio  rubber: 
from  allk  and  cotton  to  "mlracla"  fnbrlct, 
Theaa  shifts  to  nonranawabla  materlnla  con- 
trlbuta  to  tha  rapid  axhauatlon  of  thaaa  ra- 
aourcea  and  muat  b«  regretted  from  a  long- 
range  point  of  view,  much  aa  they  may  add 
to  present  comfort  and  plaaaura. 

Our  tendency  to  disregard  quality  when 
wa  make  comparisons  has  helped  to  perpet- 
uate another  Illusion— the  Illusion  that  only 
thla  country  educates  all  Ita  children  beyond 
grade  school.     Until  recently,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  American  public  edu- 
cation has  been  hidden  by  statistics  show- 
ing  huge   numbers   of   youngsters   In   their 
late  teens  still  going  to  school  and  more  of 
them  obtaining  diplomas  and  degrees  every 
year.     Had  we  given  thought  to  the  quality 
of  the  schooling  they  received  and  to  the 
kind  of  acholastlc  performance  represented 
by  these  diplomas   and  degrees,  we  should 
long  since  have  stopped  deluding  ourselves 
that  we  have  the  beat  schools  In  the  world. 
This  has  been  an  unfair   and   one-sided 
speech.    There  haa  not  been  time  to  give  a 
balanced  picture  of  our  own   and  our  op- 
ponenU'    strength    and    weakness.     I    have 
dwelt  only  on  our  Illusions,  not  on  theirs. 
It  has  always  seemed  best  to  me  to  correct 
our  own   weaknesses  rather  than   to   look 
complacently  on  those  of  our  adversaries. 

I  am  convinced  that  owr  single-minded 
preoccupation  with  production  and  con- 
sumption of  ever  larger  numbers  of  material 
things  U  a  liability  In  the  race  that  the 
totalltarlans  have  forced  upon  us.  I  realize 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  American  standard 
of  living  Is  fiercely  defended  by  a  formidable 
array  of  groups  and  organizations  whose 
economic  well-being  depends  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  today's  frenetic  production  and 
consumption  of  maufactured  goods.  To 
question  the  validity  of  a  philosophy  of  con- 
tinuous material  growth  Is  not  popular.  Of 
course,  no  sensible  man  will  go  counter  to 
opinions  held  by  the  majority  of  his  fellow 


oltlaens  unless  ha  bellevea  that  tha  raaaona 
that  once  Justified  these  opinions  no  longer 
axlat;  that  peralstenoa  In  holding  on  to  what 
haa  now  baooma  an  lllualon  la  detrimental. 
It  la  not  admiration  for  our  opponanta  that 
Induoea  ma  to  bring  out  their  atrong  poinU, 
but  almply  tha  desira  to  aaak  tha  truth;  in 
aaarohlng  for  chinks  In  our  own  armor.  I  do 
not  advocate  that  wa  copy  alavlahly  what  our 
advaraarlea  do. 

There  are  dilTerant  waya  to  axpraaa  devo- 
tion to  ona'a  country.  For  aoma  people,  lova 
axpreaaaa  lUalf  solely  In  fulsome  admiration 
of  every  aapaot  of  tha  American  way  of  life; 
fur  othara  critical  analyala  la  part  of  all  trua 
devotion. 

I  hava  orltlolMd  our  lihiiiona  because.  In 
tha  praaant  period  of  intense  rivnlry  between 
democracy  and  tntniunrianlam,  they  prevent 
our  making  the  fullest  use  of  all  nur  poten- 
tlnllilea.  tut,  In  closing  I  should  Ilka  to 
amrm  my  conviction  that  o\ir  potentlalltlaa 
are  so  great  that.  If  wa  would  but  dlveat  uur* 
aehra  of  lllunlons.  seek  out  tha  truth  no 
matter  how  dinpleiulng  It  may  at  times  ba, 
and  set  our  goals  high,  there  la  literally 
nothing  we  could  not  accomplish.  Let  ua 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportvinltlea  of. 
fared  ua  by  this  great  land  of  ours  and  by 
our  Ucmnorntio  Inatltutiona  that  anablt  ua 
to  davelop  what  la  bast  In  ua.  Lat  ua  maka 
full  uaa  of  our  greateat  asset— the  free 
human  mind— which  can  work  wonders  if  it 
ia  permitted  to  embark  on  voyagea  of  dla* 
oovary  beyond  tha  frontlara  of  knowladga. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair). 
The  hour  of  a  o'clock  haa  arrived,  and 
the  morning  hour  la  teimlnnted.  Fur- 
ther mornlnK  buslncsa  Is  not  In  order 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  submit  some  mntter.s  which  ordi- 
narily would  have  been  submitted  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEEDS    OP    200.000    REFUGEES    AP- 
PEAL TO  CONSCIENCE  OF  AMER- 
ICA FOR  RESETTLEMENT 
Mr.  NEUBEROER.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  eloquent  and  Informative  syndi- 
cated article  by  the  distinguished  writer. 
Roscoe    Drummond.    which    was    pub- 
lished   in    the    Washington    Post    and 
Times  Herald  of  March  18.  1959. 

Mr.  Drummond  proposes  the  resettle- 
ment of  some  200.000  refugees— mainly 
in  Western  Europe,  but  others  are  in 
China — who  are  seeking  freedom  and 
new  economic  opportunities  in  life.  Mr. 
Drummond  supports  the  humanitarian 
recommendations  of  the  Zellerbach 
Commission,  which  has  been  directed  so 
outstandingly  by  Harold  L.  Zellerbach 
and  Angler  Blddle  Duke.  These  men  are 
appealing  to  the  conscience  of  America 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  I  Join 
Roscoe  Drummond  in  sustaining  and 
backing  up  their  appeal.  I  trust  that  my 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  agree  that  these  refugees  must  be 
resettled  if  the  collective  conscience  of 
mankind  is  to  be  vindicated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Calling 
All  Humanity."  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicokD, 

M  follows : 

Oallino   All  RvMANrrT— Prooram   To   Ri. 

•rrru  200.000  RcruoKaa  PRui>oaBO 

(By  Roaooe  Drummond) 

There  la  a  pracloua  Inattnot  within  tha 
American  people  which  causae  us  to  better 
reB|)ond  to  a  big  challanga  than  to  a  llttla 
one,  and  to  want  to  deal  with  It  fast  and 
cleanly— not  halfway,  but  all  the  way.  gat  It 
done  and  over  with. 

Thla  was  the  mood  and  scope  of  the  way 
we  fought  in  World  War  II.  This  waa  tha 
mood  and  aeopa  of  tha  Marshall  plan  by 
which  wa  helped  get  Weatarn  Europe  back 
on  Ita  feet  eoonumlcnlly. 

Now  there  looms  In  front  of  ua  another 
challenge  which  Is  urgent,  hutnnne,  and 
deeply  111  the  intemui  of  the  free  world  tu 
meet  totally  and  head  on. 

It  la,  I  ballava,  appealing  and  attainable. 
It  la  thla: 

To  raeolva  eompletely,  through  a  craah 
prngram  to  ba  nitished  in  84  months,  tha 
whole  residual  rervittee  problem  In  Western 
Kvirope,  plus  some  Kuropenn  refugee*  on 
the  Chinese  malnlnnd;  simply  wipe  this 
whole  festering  sore  from  tha  b<xiy  of  tha 
Western  World  by  healing  It. 

ir  we  are  to  graap  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  and  rehablliute  th  lee  who  would 
rathar  risk  thair  Uvea  and  loaa  all  they 
pnaaasa  than  live  under  Communist  tyranny, 
here  are  the  racu  we  need  to  Ax  In  our 
minds — and  act  upon: 

There  Is  no  mora  reliable  and  realintle 
presentation  of  tha  facta  on  tha  European 
refugee  situation  than  the  current  report  of 
the  Eelterbach  Commlsmnn  which  has  Just 
completed  ita  second  public  supported  sur- 
vey under  the  leademhlp  nf  Harold  L  Eeller- 
bach  and  Angler  Blddle  Dvtke. 

This  report  shows  that  In  the  entirety  of 
Western  Europe  there  are  185.000  nonsetiled. 
m-canip  and  out*of-camp  refURees.  that 
probably  35.000  more  will  ba  added  during 
the  a  years  of  n  total  solution  program,  and 
that  there  are  10.000  European  refugees  In 
China  eager  to  escape  to  freedom.  Total: 
300,000. 

What  are  the  first  steps?  All  of  those  who 
are  closest  to  the  facta  are  unHed  In  rec- 
ommending a  broad,  generous,  accelerated 
program.  The  Zellerbach  Commlsalon  has 
submitted  these  specific  recommendatlona, 
which  In  my  mind  make  sense: 

1.  That  the  United  States  should  Join 
with  the  British  Commonwealth  and  with 
the  asylum  and  resettlement  countries  gen- 
erally In  calling  a  Western  Nations  confer- 
ence to  draw  up  an  action  program  equal 
to  the  problem. 

a.  That  ConRrens  will  need  to  give  our 
own  Government  authority  to  take  a  deci- 
sive lead  at  the  conference  in  proposing  that 
In  both  Immigration  and  finances  we  will 
take  approximately  a  a-to-5  share  of  solving 
the  reslduol  refugee  problem  fully  In  2 
years  If  the  other  participating  countries 
will  do  their  part. 

3.  That,  as  far  aa  the  165.000  European 
refugees  (probably  half  of  them  want  to 
remain  In  Europe)  are  concerned,  thla 
would  mean  that  the  United  States  would 
take  35.000  nonquota  refugees  a  year  for  2 
years. 

4.  That,  to  moke  this  program  possible, 
the  United  SUtes  Invest  between  $5  and  98 
million  additional  per  year  for  3  years  to  ba 
matched  several  times  over  by  others  in 
total. 

Who  will  lead?  it  would  be  logical  for 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
having  committed  the  United  States  morally 
to  the  world  refugee  year,  to  lay  before  the 
Congress  soon  a  program  which  would  not 
fall  short  of  the  goal.  But  many  things 
press  upon  the  White  Hou£e  and  Secretary 
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Dullaa  eannot  now  glva  thla  adequate 
attention. 

Porttinataly  thara  ia  in  Oongraaa  an  able 
and  truatad  leader  In  thla  field  who  haa  tha 
confidence  of  tha  country  and  large  praatlga 
Internationally.  Me  la  tha  chairman  of  tha 
Joint  Congraaalonal  Oommlttea  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality,  Rapraaentatlva  FluNcti 
B  WALTn,  Democrat  of  Pannaylvanla. 

I  can  think  nf  no  one  who  could  help 
bring  this  off  better,  mora  practically  and 
n)ora  Intelligently  than  Jlcpreaantwtiva 
Waltu. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  Preaident,  X  a«k 
unanimoui  conacnt  that  I.  may  aubmlt 
certain  item*  of  morning  builneaii.  ai  In 
thr  morning  hour. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFTICKR.  With- 
out objection.  It  li  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
OP  ROBERT  NUNAMAKKR,  OP 
ODKLL.  OREO, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  la  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  honor  a  conatituent 
who  hu  rendered  ouiatandlna  aervlee  to 
hla  community  and  hla  profcaalon.  An 
example  of  the  type  of  public  aervlee 
which  haa  received  recognition  la  the 
irtnting  to  Mr,  Robert  Nunamakrr.  of 
Odell.  Oreg  .  of  auch  a  commendation, 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  aak  unanlmoua  con- 
aent  that  a  ahort  accotint  of  the  cere- 
mony at  which  Mr,  Nunumakcr  waa 
named  1858  orchardtat  of  the  year,  pre- 
pared by  the  Hood  River  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  be  printed  at  thla  point  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  a  part  of  my  remarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUowa: 

Hooo  Rnca  HoNoas  OarHAaoisT 

A  crowd  of  over  350  Hood  River.  Oreg  .  resl- 
denu  turned  out  to  honor  Bob  Nunamaker. 
who  was  named  1058  orchardlst  of  the  year 
on  Wednesday  evening.  March  4. 

The  41-yenr-old  apple  grower,  educated  In 
OdeU  schoola  and  at  Oregon  8tat«  College. 
who  surted  out  growing  prunes  and  filberts 
In  Vancouver.  Waah..  was  named  to  this  val- 
ley's highest  vocational  honor.  He  Is  Bob 
Nunamaker.  active  bowler.  Boy  Scout  adviser, 
and  Intently  methodical  fruit  grower. 

Nunamaker's  award  waa  the  high  point  of 
the  annual  orchardlst  of  the  year  banquet 
sponsored  by  the  Hood  River  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  award  winner  was 
choaen  from  a  wide  slate  of  local  orchardlst 
candidates.  Final  selection  of  the  winner 
was  made  by  a  panel  of  State  college  Judges. 

Speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Dr.  James 
Marshall,  distinguished  entomologist  for  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture.  Sum- 
merland.  British  Columbia.  Dr.  Marshall 
contrasted  the  growers'  Interdependence  with 
the  mass  conformity  caused  by  Increased  In- 
dus trlallsation. 

To  Nunamaker  went  the  handsome  silver 
bowl  symbolic  of  the  coveted  award.  Last 
year's  orchardlst  winner.  Armas  Jokku.  was 
at  the  head  table  to  offer  personal  congratu- 
lations to  the  1868  winner. 

Nunamaker.  born  here  In  1918.  came  by 
his  orchard  skills  as  he  grew  up  amidst  the 
tree  rows  on  his  father's  acreage  near  Odell. 
Like  so  many  aclons  of  orcharding  families 
here,  he  went  on  to  Oregon  State  College, 
then  began  orcharding  among  the  fUbert  and 
prune  plantings  near  Vancouver. 

Back  home,  he  began  the  buslneas  of  rais- 
ing his  own  trees,  mostly  apple  plantings, 
with  a  young  pear  block  planted  In  recent 
years.  Besides  the  trees  he  has.  with  attrac- 
tive wife.  Gertrude,  raised  three  sons  on  his 


•0-aora  ranch  Jtist  back  of  tha  axparlmant 
atatlon. 
Tha  Nunamaker  oommunlty  aarvlca  padl- 

Jraa  is  aubatantlal,  weighed  haavUy  in  hia 
aTor  whan  Judgaa  came  to  final  aalecUon. 
For  10  yaara  ha  haa  been  on  the  county  irri- 
gation board,  for  5  yaara  a  mambar  of  tha 
county  unit  achool  board. 

A  paat  preaident  of  tha  local  Farm  Bureau 
chapter,  he  haa  been  headman  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Horticultural  Society  and  trvutaa 
of  the  Blks  lodge  here. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  Preaident,  la  the 
morning  hour  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER,  That  la 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  Preaident.  la  It  tn 
order  that  I  be  reoognlied  at  thla  time, 
to  addreaa  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  la; 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  ia  reoog- 
nlaed.         

THE  PRBSTDBNT'S  PROCLAMATION 
RESTRICTING  IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE 
OIL  AND  ZT8  PRINCIPAL  PROD- 
UCTS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10  the  Preaident  luued  a  proclamation 
iharply  re.^trlctlnv  the  Import!  of  erude 
oil  and  Us  principal  producta  into  the 
United  Statca. 

Only  a  few  dnya  before,  the  New  Eng- 
land Mcmbera  of  thla  body  had  urged  the 
President  not  to  take  auch  action. 

As  one  Member  of  this  Senate,  I  do 
not  intend  to  let  silence  Indicate  that  I 
acquiesce  In  thla  action,  but  want  the 
Record  to  ahow  that  I  dlasent  vlgoroualy 
from  the  order  of  the  President. 

This  restriction  on  the  imports  of  oil 
la,  first,  discriminatory  to  a  populous  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  which  has  no 
natural  fuels;  second,  it  is  a  major  con- 
tribution to  inflation:  third,  it  la  con- 
ducive to  unemployment:  fourth,  it  is 
harmful  to  our  relations  with  other  oil- 
producing  nations;  fifth.  It  will  place 
U.S.  industry  at  a  further  competitive 
disadvantage  in  the  world  markets;  sixth, 
it  will  weaken  our  national  security;  sev- 
enth, it  will  contribute  to  the  growing 
domination  of  Goverrunent  bureaucracy 
over  industry  and  people. 

I  now  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
these  several  adverse  effects  of  the 
Presidents  order. 

First.  The  order  Is  discriminatory,  in 
that  it  will  require  the  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  have  no  natural 
deposits  of  oil  or  coal  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  these  products  than  the  rest 
of  the  country  will  pay.  Domestic  trans- 
portation costs  have  become  excessive, 
and  in  some  instances  prohibitive,  for 
these  areas.  With  the  reduction  of 
competition  from  offshore  oil,  these  costs 
are  bound  to  increase. 

Second.  The  order  is  a  major  contri- 
bution to  inflation. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  advised  that 
domestic  oil  producers  want  more  money 
for  their  products.  If  this  were  not  so. 
they  would  not  have  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  the  order. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  New  Eng- 
land has  experienced  an  arbitrary  In- 
crease of  about  2  cents  a  gallon  in  the 
price  of  fuel  oil.  This  is  an  increase  of 
about  15  percent. 


Mr.  Preaident.  this  la  undoubtedly  the 
reault  of  putting  into  effect  the  volun- 
tary reatrlctlona  on  the  Importatlona  of 
offahore  oil. 

Further  Increaaea  In  price,  aa  con- 
templated by  the  order  of  March  10,  are 
botmd  to  further  Increase  living  costa 
at  a  time  when  aome  Government  offl- 
oiala  are  already  expreaaing  concern 
over  poaalble  inflation. 

I  have  before  me  the  Oil  Dally  of 
Wednesday.  March  18.  1959.  That  ia  to- 
day. I  ahould  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
which  appeara  on  the  first  page,  undrr 
the  dateline  of  Kanaas  City,  March  17: 

Xneraaaaa  In  unk  wagon  dealer  and  eun- 
Humer  gaaulina  prices  have  apraad  throuah 
four  additional  States  tn  tha  Middle  Wrrt. 
a  ehrek  of  bulk  plant  pnsilnga  of  Standard 
Oil  Co  (Indiana)  Indira  tad  today. 

Daalera  and  consumer  tank  wagon  prlrea 
for  paHollne  ^w*  ndvnnred  today  OB  r.MU 
per  gallon  throughout  Nabraaka,  Kan»ni>, 
waatern  Mlaaourl  and  Mlnnaaota,  Thla  ad* 
vanca  follows  on  the  heals  of  increaaea  of 
O.B  oant  throughovit  MIsRourl  and  OB  c«nt 

fer  gallon  in  tha  central  region  of  northern 
lllnola  and  tha  metropolitan  Chlcafc  araa. 

So,  Mr.  Preaident.  theae  oil  lntere^t• 
could  not  watt  for  the  Ink  to  get  dry  on 
the  Prealdent'a  proclamation  before  they 
atarted  ralaing  pricea.  Price  increases  so 
far  have  been  conflned  to  the  Midweut. 
but  they  are  bound  to  sweep  soroaa  the 
country  toward  areu  that  have  no  na- 
tural f  uela.  We  are  already  aeeing.  as  the 
result  of  thla  proclamation  restrlctlnv 
the  imports  of  oil,  the  tiiggering  of  an- 
other round  of  price  increases. 

Third.  A  rise  In  the  price  of  fuels  can 
conceivably  contribute  to  unemploy- 
ment In  New  England  and  elsewhere. 

Ah'eady  a  hlRh  cost  area.  New  Eng- 
land products  have  in  some  Instances 
been  priced  out  of  tlie  world  market. 

Any  inflation  in  the  price  of  fuel  oils, 
or  the  price  of  coal  would  undoubtedly 
aggravate  this  situation,  and  possibly 
force  a  reduction  in  the  working  force. 

Fourth.  Further  restrictions  m  the 
importation  of  oils  will  likely  be  harm- 
ful to  our  relations  with  other  oil  pro- 
ducing cotm  tries. 

Even  Canada,  where  oil  production 
was  developed  during  World  War  II 
with  our  assistance  and  at  our  urging, 
is  not  likely  to  appreciate  further  re- 
strictions on  her  exports. 

We  have  been  encouraging  explora- 
tion for  oil  in  Latin  American  countries 
Ukc  BoUvia. 

Now  we  take  the  position  that  even 
though  oil  might  be  discovered  there, 
the  market  for  such  production  would  be 
restricted. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  conduct 
economic  programs  in  friendly"  cOtm- 
tries.  or  programs  designed  to  increase 
their  production,  if  at  the  same  time  we 
take  measures  to  restrict  their  markets. 

Only  recently,  the  President  has  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  a  further  sub- 
scription of  $1,375  million  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Ftind  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  ceiling  on  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement. 

That  bill  will  be  reported,  I  expect, 
today  or  tconorrow.  It  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday. 
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The  people  of  New  England  may 
rightly  ask  why  they  should  contribute 
tax  money  to  sustain  the  economy  of 
foreign  countries  if  at  the  same  time 
our  Government  is  taking  measures 
which  prevent  those  same  countries  from 
earning  dollars  of  their  own. 

Fifth.  The  restriction  on  imports  of 
oil  into  parts  of  the  United  States  will 
have  the  effect  of  placing  United  States 
industry  at  a  further  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  the  world  market. 

While  the  price  of  fuels  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing — it  has  started  al- 
ready— thereby  adding  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  our  industries,  the  cost  of 
fuels  in  competitive  nations  will  not  in- 
crease, and  may  actually  be  lowered,  as 
the  oil-producing  nations  seek  new  and 
greater  markets  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  statement.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  statement, 
because  we  not  only  have  the  resulting 
problem  created  to  which  the  Senator 
has  alluded,  but  I  am  willing  to  predict 
this  afternoon  that  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  we  get  a  negative  reaction 
from  the  oil-producing  countries  of  La- 
tin America. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  endeavoring  to  give 
a  negative  reaction  at  this  time.  I  know 
the  restrictions  of  importations  of  oil  are 
particularly  going  to  hit  the  section  of 
the  country  represented  in  part  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  express  my 
great  appreciation  for  the  very  able  re- 
marks being  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  agree  with 
him.  I  want  to  be  associated  with  his 
remarks.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  the  people  of  my  State  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  what  is  happening.  They 
have  traditional  contractual  arrange- 
ments, generally  with  Venezuela,  for  ob- 
taining fuel  oil  for  power  companies, 
and  for  drying  of  our  phosphate  rock, 
and  other  necessary  industrial  uses. 

This  restriction  will  interfere  with 
such  activities.  What  is  more,  it  will 
interfere  without  giving  us  any  substan- 
tial opportunity  to  substitute  other  prod- 
ucts in  either  adequate  amounts  or  at 
similar  prices. 

We  are  far  removed  from  the  coal 
fields.  We  are  far  removed  from  the 
domestic  oil  fields.  We  are  set  up  to  use 
fuel  oil.  Our  contracts  for  supplies  in- 
volve not  only  commercial  power  com- 
panies, but  many  municipal  power  ac- 
tivities in  Florida,  such  as  in  the  cities 
of  Jacksonville  and  Orlando  which  are 
among  the  most  outstanding  of  the  kind 
In  the  Nation.  We  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  this  matter. 

We  have,  In  addition,  various  Indus- 
tries whose  rate  for  power  Is  tied  by 
their  contracts  to  the  price  of  fuel  oil. 
83  here  we  are  cut  off— a  State  which  is 
growing  by  about  10  percent  a  year  in 
its  power  needs — from  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fuel.     We  are  not  tooled,  if  I 


may  use  that  expression,  to  use  coal. 
If  we  were  set  up  to  use  coal,  we  are  too 
far  away  from  the  source  of  production 
to  use  it  economically.  This  step  has 
been  taken  without  apparent  concern 
not  only  for  the  people  of  our  State,  who 
now  number  about  4^2  million,  and  the 
growth  of  our  State,  but  for  numerous 
industries  which  are  important  to  this 
Nation.  For  instance,  our  phosphate 
industry  produces  a  little  more  than  70 
percent  of  th?  phosphate  supply  of  our 
Nation.  I  might  mention  other  impor- 
tant industries.  All  of  them  are  very 
seriously  and  deleteriously  affected  by 
this  order. 

We  believe  in  the  rule  of  live  and  let 
live.  We  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody 
in  the  coal-producing  or  oil-producing 
areas.  But  we  find,  on  inquiry  in  the 
oil-producing  areas,  that  in  our  country 
more  and  more  of  the  supply  of  crude 
oil  recovered  from  the  ground  is  being 
used  tc  manufacture  the  high-priced 
products — gasoline  and  other  products 
which  means  less  and  less  residual  oil, 
bunker  "C."  and  various  fuel  oils  are 
available  for  use. 

To  our  mind,  this  action  which  has 
been  taken  is  a  very  definite  blow  at 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  part 
of  the  country. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  a  Senator  from  New 
Enpland  speak  up.  because  I  believe  the 
same  statement  applies  to  his  great  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  join  in  the  debate.  becau<^^e 
I  believe  the  same  comments  apply  to 
his  area  of  the  country. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the 
delPterious  efTects  upon  our  relations 
with  other,  friendly  nations,  such  as 
Venezuela  and  Canada,  with  whom  we 
are.  of  course,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
most  cordial  and  mutual  relations  pos- 
sible. 

I  think  this  step  is  ill-considered,  ill- 
advised,  unwise,  and  selfish  in  the  ex- 
treme from  the  standpoint  of  seeking  to 
render  a  service  to  a  part  of  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da has  given  a  very  fine  factual  state- 
ment. I  wish  to  thank  him  for  it.  It 
is  not  only  the  direct  users  of  oil  who 
will  be  affected  by  the  order;  it  will  affect 
everybody  who  does  business  in  the 
United  States  or  who  does  business  with 
,  other  countries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  interrup- 
tion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  absurd  features  of  the  order,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  service  of  the  pe- 
troleum people,  who  are  in  general  the 
producers  of  natural  gas  also,  is  that  they 
are  straining  every  nerve  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  spending  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  bring  natural  gas 
to  my  State,  and  they  will  be  doing  so 
within  the  next  few  months  or  within 
the  next  couple  of  years  at  the  most,  to 
the  more  remote  industries  and  power 
plants.  Despite  that,  here  Is  a  blow 
which  they  would  strike  at  the  immediate 
or  temporary  prosperity  and  health  of 
the  very  industries  with  which  they  hope 


to  deal  and  with  respect  to  which  ex- 
F>enditures  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  made  by  them  in  order 
to  provide  natural  gas  service. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers have  already  been  priced  out 
of  the  market  in  many  areas. 

Why  should  we  encourage  this  trend 
further?  The  President's  proclamation 
will  only  sp)eed  the  trend  toward  the  loss 
of  markets  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Sixth.  The  restriction  of  oil  imports 
will  not  contribute  to  the  national  se- 
curity. That  was  the  excuse  given  for 
the  proclamation,  or  one  of  the  princi- 
pal excuses,  at  least. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  the  price  of  oil  is 
hieh  enough  to  provide  an  incentive  ad- 
ditional exploration  within  our  own 
boundaries  will  be  promoted. 

Frankly,  if  the  drilling  of  more  than 
50.000  wells  a  year  on  the  average  for 
the  past  5  years  has  failed  to  disclose  In- 
exhaustible supplies  of  petroleum  within 
this  country,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  our  domestic  supply  of  oil  is 
not  inexhaustible  after  all? 

We  are  told  that  for  the  period  of  1954 
to  1958,  the  domestic  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  increased  15.5  percent, 
while  domestic  crude  oil  reserves  were 
increasing  only  2.8  percent. 

If  this  is  the  case,  how  can  it  be  in 
the  interest  of  national  security  to  use 
up  our  own  known  supplies  of  oil  at  the 
fastest  possible  rate  and  at  the  highest 
price  obtainable? 

Would  it  not  be  more  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  to  conserve  our  own 
supplies  and  rely  more  upon  the  low  cost 
oil  from  other  countries  while  we  are  still 
able  to  get  it? 

The  seventh   point  I  wish  to  make 
perhaps   is   the  most  important  of  all. 
Seventh.  The  order  of  March  10  leads 
straight  down  the  road  to  greater  bu- 
reaucratic control  over  U.S.  industry. 

Under  the  President's  proclamation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  "issue  regulations."  "provide  for 
a  system  of  allocation  of  the  authorized 
imports."  to  "issue  licenses  pursuant  to 
such  system,"  and  to  "provide  such  re- 
strictions upon  the  transfer  of  alloca- 
tions and  licenses  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate." 

This  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  wel- 
come trend  away  from  Government  i-esil- 
mentation  which  we  have  enjoyed  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

If  this  violent  swing  toward  Govern- 
ment controls  applied  to  the  oil  indus- 
try alone  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but 
the  exercise  of  Government  controls  over 
the  operations  of  oil  importers  can  only 
lead  to  further  controls  over  American 
industry  and  the  American  people. 

We  cannot  stop  with  controls  over 
one  factor  of  our  industrial  and  do- 
mestic economy  alone. 

We  cannot  eliminate  competition  and 
expect  the  competitive  system  to  stand. 
We  may  be  headed  straight  for  a  sys- 
tem  of   price   and   wage   controls   for 
everyone. 

The  oil  industry,  once  famed  for  its 
Independence,  is  now.  through  its  de- 
mand for  greater  special  privileges, 
leading  the  way  toward  the  loss  of  that 
independence. 
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This  Executive  order  of  March  10. 
1959.  is  a  classic  in  contradictions. 

We  cannot  control  inflation  and  pro- 
mote it  at  the  same  time. 

We  cannot  improve  international  re- 
lations by  restricting  the  economy  of 
other  friendly  nations. 

We  cannot  promote  the  growth  of  our 
country  by  gearing  its  economy  to  1957 
conditions. 

We  cannot  perpetuate  freedom  for 
the  individual  by  bureaucratic  regimen- 
tation. 

We  cannot  insure  national  security  by 
exhausting  our  vital  national  resources. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  steps  to 
countermand  the  dangerous  order  of 
March  10  before  irrevocable  damage 
shall  have  been  done  to  our  economic 
and  political  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  very  fine  and  eloquent 
statement  on  a  pressing  problem  which 
affects  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
people  of  Vermont  and.  indeed,  the  peo- 
ple of  all  New  England.  I  might  enlarge 
that  statement  by  saying  that  it  refers 
to  consumers  generally  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  same  subject,  and  pwrhaps 
repeat  some  of  the  same  ideas  and  same 
thoughts  in  different  words,  but,  after 
all.  hardly  too  much  can  be  said  on  this 
subject,  and  whatever  may  be  said  can 
be  easily  understood. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  make  it  plain 
that  there  is  no  collusion  or  collaboration 
between  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  myself.  If  we  say  the  same  things, 
it  is  simply  because  we  are  both  telling 
the  truth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  at  least 
the  repetition  will  have  some  effect,  and 
bring  conscious  knowledge  to  those  in 
whom  the  responsibility  lies  of  the  harm 
which  is  being  done  the  consumers  of 
America. 

Reference  to  natural  gas  was  niade  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland  1.  I  remember  that  only 
a  short  while  ago  we  were  discussing 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois the  famous  natural  gas  bill.  We 
said  at  that  time  there  was  an  alliance 
between  natural  gas  and  oil.  That  alli- 
ance was  economic.  It  is  quite  manifest 
that  as  the  price  of  oil  goes  up  so  does 
the  price  of  gas.  and  as  the  price  of  gas 
goes  up  so  does  the  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  action  of  the 
President  in  ordering  mandatory  con- 
trols on  imports  of  oil  and  certain  oil 
products  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  consumers  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  a  matter  of  equal  concern 
to  the  consumers  in  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land area  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  dependent,  in 
large  part,  upon  Imports  of  foreign  oil 
products  to  meet  their  fuel  needs. 


I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  include 
in  t.ie  mandatory  system  of  impwrt  con- 
trols those  types  of  residual  oils  which 
are  so  necessary  for  home  heating  sys- 
tems as  well  as  for  industrial  use  in  my 
area  of  the  country. 

This  action  of  the  President  has  al- 
ready raised  a  serious  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  informed  economists  as 
to  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  cost  of 
such  oil  products  as  well  as  upon  the 
cost  of  certain  other  refined  oil  products 
which  are  consumer  necessities  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Our  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
^is  not  suflScient  to  meet  our  own  rising 
consimier  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  emphasize 
this  point.  Only  a  short  while  ago  there 
was  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  a  hearing  on  the  question  of 
impwrtation  of  wool  tops  from  Uruguay. 
The  testimony  was  abundant  and  the 
evidence  was  beyond  any  refutation  that 
we  had  an  ample  supply  of  wool  tops  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  What  did 
the  Treasury  Department  do?  The  De- 
partment refused  to  invoke  countervail- 
ing duties  on  wool  tops,  of  which,  as  I 
have  said,  there  are  an  abundance  in 
America.  We  demonstrated  that  if  the 
Department  did  not  impose  the  counter- 
vailing duty,  it  would  destroy  the  wool 
top  industry  of  the  United  States,  yet 
nothing  was  done  about  the  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment took  the  adamant  attitude 
that  it  would  not  ch.inge  its  plan  not  to 
institute  the  countervailing  duty. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  this  oil 
situation,  when  it  is  known  there  is  not 
an  abundant  supply  of  residual  oil  and 
crude  oil  in  the  United  States. 

If  there  were  questions.  Mr.  President, 
about  an  abundance  of  residual  oil  and 
fuel  oil  in  the  United  States,  or  if  we 
were  importing  oil  to  destroy  an  Ameri- 
can industry,  there  would  be  a  valid  rea- 
son for  the  mandatory  order.  However, 
is  is  well  known  that  this  is  more  or  less 
a  favorable  gesture  toward  the  coal  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  a  gesture  toward  the  big 
domestic  oil  interests  of  this  country. 

I  repeat,  if  it  were  simply  a  question 
of  using  domestic  crude  oil  and  residual 
oil  as  against  foreign  imports,  I  would 
say,  "All  well  and  good."  But  that  is 
not  the  case. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  most  of 
our  domestic  oil  is  subjected  to  further 
refining,  it  goes  into  the  better  qualities 
of  high  octane  gas.  This  refining  prac- 
tice leaves  little  residual  oil.  There  has 
been  a  short  supply  of  such  residual  oil, 
therefore,  for  heating  purposes  and  elec- 
trical power  purposes.  We  are  adding 
insult  to  injury  by  resorting  to  a  manda- 
tory import  restriction  which  will  mean 
a  smaller  and  smaller  supply  of  residual 
oil  and  crude  oil,  resulting  in  the  demand 
being  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
natural  consequence  will  be  that  the 
price  will  go  up.  That  is  how  simple 
the  process  is. 

The  gap  must  be  closed  by  foreign  oil 
imports.  Moreover,  the  practices  of  oiu: 
own  domestic  refining  industry  limits  the 
quantities  of  certain  products  such  as 
residual  oil  which  accounts  for  a  scarcity 


of  this  product  which  can  be  filled  only 
by  appropriate  imports  from  abroad,  as 
I  have  noted. 

Consequently,  the  situation  which 
exists  with  respect  to  oil  and  oil  products 
is  quite  different  than  that  which  obtains 
as  to  many  other  items  of  our  domestic 
manufacture.  Since  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  domestic  supply  to  meet  the  everyday 
needs  of  the  oil  consuming  public,  par- 
ticularly in  the  New  England  area,  which 
is  far  removed  from  the  oil  producing 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  which 
has  no  natural  fuel  resources  of  its  own. 
it  is  clear  that  a  limitation  on  imports 
inevitably  leads  to  a  further  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  availability  of  a  basic  and 
essential  commodity — an  artifically  cre- 
ated shortage. 

Consequently,  the  most  serious  impli- 
cation which  inheres  in  this  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  President  is  that  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  immediate  substantial  price 
increase  in  both  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  produced  in  the  United  States. 

For  example.  I  have  observed  that  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  last  Thurs- 
day. March  12,  various  spokesmen  for 
the  domestic  oil  producers  plainly  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  seek  an  imme- 
diate price  increase  for  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  and  oil  products  such  as  fuel 
oil,  gasoline  and  kerosene.  While,  at 
first,  the  President  seemed  to  display 
some  confidence  that  there  would  be  no 
price  rise  resulting  from  this  action,  we 
have  noted  that  the  Government  has 
now  announced  that  it  will  keep  its  eye 
on  the  possibility  of  a  rising  general  price 
level  for  oil  and  oil  products. 

And  certain  administration  siMkesmen 
have  stated  that  if  domestic  prices 
threaten  to  rise  higher  than  a  level  which 
the  Government  thinks  prop>er.  import 
quotas  will  be  increased  so  as  to  allow 
the  normal  factors  of  supply  and  de- 
mand to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

In  other  words,  the  only  promise  we 
have  is  that  after  prices  go  up  the  lid  on 
imports  may  be  raised.  In  short,  after 
the  horse  is  stolen  the  barn  will  be 
locked. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  wording  of  the  proc- 
lamation indicates  that  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  go  up;  and  the  promise  is  that 
if  they  go  up  over  the  moon  somewhere 
the  Government  may  conceivably  take 
action,  then,  to  allow  more  imports  to 
come  into  the  country. 

But  judging  from  what  has  happened, 
and  what  seems  likely  to  happen,  prices 
could  go  up  to  a  great  extent  before  any- 
one would  make  any  move  to  stop  them. 
In  fact,  if  the  administration  had  been 
interested  in  stopping  the  rising  prices, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  have  taken 
action  not  only  with  respect  to  petro- 
leum products,  but  other  things,  before 
now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  the  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly aware,  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land delegation  has  protested  an  increase 
in  New  England  of  2  cents  a  gallon  in 
the  price  of  fuel  oil  which  people  bum 
in  order  to  heat  their  homes.    I  have  not 
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heard  of  any  vigorous  action  being  taken 
50  far  to  prevent  prices  from  rising. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  situa- 
tion seem  rather  strange  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont? 
There  are  a  number  of  separate  oil  com- 
panies In  the  United  States.  But  let 
one  oil  company  increase  by  1  cent  its 
price  for  gasoline,  or  increase  the  price 
of  fuel  oil  1  cent,  and  within  a  matter 
of  minutes  the  Increase  becomes  univer- 
sal. It  all  seems  to  happen  at  the  same 
time.  We  sometimes  wonder  just  how 
it  happens.  The  independent  com- 
panies are  constantly  advertising  over 
the  radio  and  television  their  inde- 
pendence and  allegiance  to  the  free  sys- 
t^n  of  American  enterprise.  Yet  let 
the  price  of  oil  go  up  1  cent  at  one  gaso- 
line station,  and  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes it  is  impossible  to  buy  it  a  cent 
cheaper  at  any  gasoline  station  on  that 
street.    How  does  that  happen? 

Mr.  AIK£N.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Possibly  the  Senator  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  pointed  out 
that  the  President's  signature  on  this 
proclamation  was  hardly  dry  before  the 
price  of  gasoline  was  raised  eight-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  gallon  in  the  Chicago  area  in 
Illinois.  Only  yesterday  it  went  up  in 
four  other  States. 

Some  may  think  that  the  price  is  going 
up  only  in  the  areas  which  depend  on 
offshore  oil.  That  is  not  true.  If  the 
people  in  the  oil-producing  States  who 
are  also  oil  consumers  think  their  price 
will  remain  the  same,  they  already  have 
before  them  the  facts  to  Indicate  that 
ItwUlnot. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  this  is  a  proper  field  for  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  investigate? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  last  of  January  and  sug- 
gested that  the  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 2  cents  a  gallon  in  the  price  of 
fuel  oil  in  the  New  England  area  showed 
some  Indications  of  collusion.  I  received 
a  reply  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
effect  that  his  department  was  looking 
into  the  situation  and  was  concerned 
over  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  as  yet  there 
have  been  no  practical  results. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  fervent  hope  is 
that  there  will  be  results. 

I  repeat  it  is  a  sad  commeritary  on 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  that  when 
one  oil  company  raises  its  price  by  1 
cent,  the  increase  becomes  universal 
throughout  the  entire  industry.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  sufficient  ground  for  sus- 
picion in  that  one  element  alone  to 
justify  a  very  penetrating  and  vigorous 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  price  in- 
creases are  economically  justified  or 
whether  they  are  the  result  of  anti- 
competitive practices. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  when  other  impor- 
tant agencies  of  the  Government  are 
abetting  those  who  wish  to  raise  prices. 


the  Attorney  General  really  has  a  Job 
oa  his  hands  if  he  tries  to  do  much 
about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  can  still  investi- 
gate the  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.   I  hope  he  will. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  can  still  deter- 
mine the  basic  reason  for  uniformity  In 
prices  on  the  part  of  all  the  alleged 
comjjetitive  companies,  which  uniform- 
ity so  vitally  affects  the  public  interest 
and  the  consumers  of  America. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  for  raising  his  voice  In  this 
cause,  which  I  believe  is  a  caiise  in  be- 
half of  decent  government. 

Second,  I  remind  him  that  in  the 
previous  session  of  Congress,  or  perhaps 
two  sessions  ago,  the  Senate  went  on 
record  as  recognizing  the  fact  that  his 
own  area,  the  New  EIngland  area,  the 
high-priced-power  area,  was  entitled  to 
particular  consideration,  because  we  in- 
sisted upon  one  of  the  atomic  reactors 
for  the  commercial  production  of  power 
being  located  in  that  area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  recalls  that  he  lifted  his  own 
voice  in  support  of  that  proposal,  be- 
cause the  Nation  knows  that  New  Eng- 
land Is  in  the  situation  which  has  Just 
been  pictured  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

In  my  Judgment  the  decision  in  this 
instance  was  made,  and  the  action  was 
taken,  without  a  careful  appraisal  of 
the  vital  needs  of  large  part-  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  tried  on 
three  occasions  to  reach  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa,  who  is  the  Administrator 
of  Offlce  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization, 
but  was  never  able  to  reach  him.  In- 
stead, he  had  to  talk  with  lesser  officials 
In  that  agency. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  spoke  with 
various  officials  In  the  White  Hou.se.  He 
did  not  wish  to  impose  on  the  Pre.«ldent 
himself,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  is  in  a  difTicult  situation  in  inter- 
national affairs  requiring  the  President's 
constant  attention. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve action  of  this  kind  should  be  taken 
only  after  giving  every  part  of  the  Na- 
tion an  opportunity  to  be  heard  clearly 
as  to  the  needs  of  its  own  people.  When 
we  see  great  citios  such  as  Jacksonville 
and  Oilando  in  Florida,  both  of  which 
operate  municipal  electric  power  sys- 
tems, greatly  crippled  at  this  stage  be- 
cause of  this  order,  when  we  see  13  or 
more  REA  organizations  in  Florida,  all 
of  which  purchase  power  from  commer- 
cial public  utility  companies,  with  con- 
tracts tied  to  the  price  of  fuel  oil,  com- 
plaining because  they  know  that  their 
price  will  have  to  go  up,  and  when  we  see 
great  areas  like  New  England  and  Flor- 
ida, and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
which  have  no  hydroelectric  power, 
treated  in  this  way,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  I  believe  it  Is  time 


for  us  to  call  a  halt  to  this  kind  of  regi- 
mented administration,  v/ithout  proper 
hearings,  and  without  a  chance  for  the 
people  and  the  vitally  affected  industries 
really  to  make  their  positions  known  to 
the  oflBcials  who  have  the  responsibility 
and  claim  the  power  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  register  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  my  own  opposition 
and  complaint  not  merely  to  the  isc;uance 
of  this  order,  but  particularly  to  the  way 
in  which  it  was  issued,  without  giving  a 
reasonable  chance  to  be  heard  to  millions 
of  p>eopIe  and  to  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress,  when  they  knew  these  peo- 
ple would  be  badly  hurt  by  this  order. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
merely  wish  to  add  that  the  reason 
underlying  the  consideration  which  was 
given  to  the  New  England  area  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  with  that  area  to  be  among  the  first 
to  be  considered,  together  with  public 
power  companies,  with  relation  to  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  development,  was  only  be- 
cause the  cost  of  electric  power  in  the 
New  England  area  was  the  highest  of  any 
region  of  the  country. 

I  repeat  that  we  are  adding  insult  to 
injury,  because  New  England  is  prac- 
tically wholly  dependent  upon  residual 
oil  and  ciude  oil,  and  an  Increase  in  their 
cost  makes  a  bad  situation  worse. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  principal  producers  of  power 
in  northern  Vermont,  the  Burlington 
municipal  system,  is  using  coal  as  a  fuel 
at  this  time  because  coal  is  the  cheapest 
type  of  fuel  they  can  get.  The  cost  of 
that  fuel  is  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
and  the  total  cost  of  power  is  approxi- 
mately 14  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  For 
heaven's  sake,  how  much  do  they  want 
us  to  pay  for  power  anyway?  The  step 
which  has  been  taken  is  bound  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  producing  power. 
There  can  be  no  other  effect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Veimont. 

Mr.  Pie-sident,  as  I  have  noted,  the 
ink  is  hardly  dry  on  the  President's  new 
program  when  highly  placed  dcmiestic 
oil  men  are  already  announcing  that  the 
price  of  oil  and  oil  products  is  definitely 
going  up. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Government  has 
no  price  control  legislation  on  its  statute 
books  which  could  be  invoked  swiftly  in 
order  to  protect  consumers  from  oil  price 
gouging.  The  rather  general  and  vague 
language  of  administration  spokesmen 
which  seems  to  offer  some  hope  of  con- 
sumer protection  if  oil  prices  rise  higher 
than  the  administration  thinks  "proper" 
is,  in  my  opinion,  simply  an  illusion.  It 
affords  nothing  but  a  visionary  hope  for 
some  type  of  incuflflcient  protection 
against  a  highly  organized  and  profit- 
conscious  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  substantial  and 
Immediate  price  increase  follows  this 
recent  action  of  the  President,  I  believe 
there  will  be  many  of  us  who  will  share 


the  view  that  the  President  ought  to 
rectify  his  own  mistake  and  either 
abandon  this  ill-advised  restrictive  trade 
prou;ram  or  move  promptly  to  meet  the 
problem  with  a  system  of  regulated  oil 
price  control. 

Ncne  of  us  likes  controls — particularly 
price  controls — but  once  we  start  with 
!-ome  measure  of  Government  regulation 
in  such  a  basic  commodity  as  oil,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  go  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  regulation,  particularly  where 
consumer  interests  are  endangered. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  consumes 
more  than  nine  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.     The  increase  of  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  a  gallon  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  or 
industrial  oils  or  gasoline  means  millions 
of  dollars  a  day  taken  from  the  pocket- 
books  of  American  consumers  who  are 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon 
oil  as  the  basic  fuel  to  meet  their  needs. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  inde- 
pendent domestic  oil  producers  of  the 
United  States  could  be  better  served  and 
their  interests  better  advanced  if  our 
Government  moved  vigorously  to  break 
up  certain  monopolistic  practices  of  the 
major   oil   importing    companies    which 
have  contributed  to  the  discouragement 
of  the  smaller  producers  in  certain  areas 
of  the  United  States.    This  would  be  a 
much  more  direct  and  beneficial  move 
than  the  expedient  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  imposing  mandatory  controls  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  produced  oil. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  a  program  in 
which  the  independent  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  would  be  ad- 
vancing   the   best   int(;rest8   of   all   the 
country  and  not  simply  promoting  their 
own  provincial  or  area  Interests  over 
those  of  millions  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  reside  in  the  consuming  areas 
such  as  New  England. 

Naturally  there  are  other  implications 
involved  in  this  unfortunate  decision  of 
the  President  involving  both  conserva- 
tion and  reciprocal  trade.  All  I  intend 
to  say  on  the  question  of  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  is  that  if  a  bar- 
rel of  overseas  Venezuelan  oil  will  save 
a  barrel  of  our  domestic  oil  for  some 
future  emergency,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
wi.se  policy  to  continue  to  make  reason- 
able use  of  such  foreign  production. 

The  foreign  trade  aspects  of  this  Presi- 
dential action  are  most  confusing.  In 
the  case  of  oil  where  a  scarcity  of  do- 
mestic supply  exists  in  the  United  States, 
the  President  chooses  to  limit  imports 
of  that  product  which  are  needed  to  fill 
the  gap  created  by  the  ever-increasing 
consumer  demands  in  the  United  States. 
I  fail  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  this 
move  which  has  already  had  a  most  un- 
fortunate effect  upon  those  friendly  na- 
tions who  have  been  furnishing  us  with 
these  products. 

This  move  occurs  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  administration  is  recommend- 
ing and  urging  that  we  continue  our 
policy  of  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
economy  of  friendly  countries,  some  of 
whom  are  adversely  affected  by  this  pro- 
gram. The  so-called  foreign-aid  program 
is  going  to  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$3,900  million  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year.  It  will  be  paid  for  from  taxes 
levied  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United 


States  who  have  a  right  to  question  the 
logic  of  contributing  tax  money  to  sus- 
tain the  economy  of  a  foreign  country 
while  at  the  same  time  oiur  Government 
moves  to  restrict  the  markets  for  the 
products  of  that  economy  built  up  by 
American  tax  money.  The  residents  of 
New  England  have  a  perfect  right  to 
challenge  such  an  Illogical  and  expensive 
foreign-trade  program. 

I  cannot  help  but  compare  the  action 
of  the  administration  in  this  regard  with 
its  refusal  some  few  weeks  ago  to  place 
a  countervailing  duty  on  Uruguayan 
wool  tops  when  an  abundance  of  domes- 
tic wool  tops  is  being  drastically  under- 
cut by  such  foreign  imports.  Unfortu- 
nately in  both  instances  the  action  of  the 
administration  is  a  direct  blow  at  the 
economy  of  our  New  England  area.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  inconsistency  has 
us  right  in  the  middle;  we  get  it  coming 
and  we  get  it  going. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Providence 
Journal  succinctly  smnmarized  these 
points  and  properly  concluded  that  the 
action  of  the  President  in  this  regard  is 
a  sorry  piece  of  business.  The  edi- 
torial expresses  the  definite  opinion  that 
the  curb  on  foreign  imports  of  oil  and 
oil  products  will  necessarily  tend  to  raise 
the  price  of  all  fuels.  Ihis  will  include 
coal  as  well  as  oil,  both  of  which  are 
essential  for  the  production  of  electric 
power  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  this  action  occurs  at 
the  very  time  when  we  in  Rhode  Island 
are  attempting  to  attract  new  Industry 
and  to  improve  the  industrial  climate, 
which  Includes  various  manufacturing 
costs,  so  as  to  hold  our  present  Indus- 
tries as  well  as  to  attract  new  ones. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  entitled  "The 
Ban  on  Oil  Imports  Is  Unwise  and  Un- 
necessary" be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
Of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  created  by  the 
action  of  the  President  in  placing  the 
Importation  of  crude  oil  and  other  for- 
eign petroleum  products  under  manda- 
tory Federal  control  should  be  kept  un- 
der close  congressional  observation  so 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  move  by 
means  of  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  of  the  United  States 
from  any  serious  adverse  effects  result- 
ing from  that  action. 

I  reiJeat  now  what  I  said  last  week 
when  I  was  first  advised  of  this  manda- 
tory control  program,  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President  is  nothing  less 
than  tragic  for  our  New  England  area. 
And  as  matters  now  appear  it  may  be 
tragic  for  consumers  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  Providence  Journal.  Mar.  12,  1959] 

The  Ban  on  Oil  Imposts  Is  Unwise  and 
Unnecessary 
President  Elsenhower  has  Just  imposed 
mandatory  restrictions  on  oil  imports.  The 
step  was  taken,  the  President  has  explained, 
for  reasons  of  national  security.  It  is  essen- 
tial, he  said,  "that  we  preserve  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  a  vigorous,  healthy  pe- 
troleum industry  in  the  United  States." 


What  this  means.  In  plain  terms,  is  that 
the  oil  consumer  In  this  country  henceforth 
will  get  less  oil  from  abroad,  and  thus  will 
be  more  dependent  on  domestic  supplies.  It 
will  affect  every  citizen  who  drives  a  car, 
rides  a  bus,  depends  on  delivery  trucks,  or 
buys  fuel  to  heat  his  home  or  uses  electricity. 
Senator  Pastore  has  protested  against  the 
oU-lmport  curb.  We  hope  others  In  Congress 
and  millions  of  plain  citizens  will  join  In  that 
protest.  For  this  action  was  unnecessary, 
unwise,  and  Indefensible. 

In  the  first  place,  the  curb  will  tend  to 
raise  the  prices  of  all  fuels.  Defenders  of  the 
import  curb  say  not,  but  any  restriction  on 
supply  tends  to  raise  prices  and  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  to  expect  that  the  oil  re- 
striction win  defy  the  laws  of  economics. 

The  PrcEident,  himself,  concedes  the  possi- 
bility of  price  Increases.  "In  the  event  price 
increases  occur  while  the  program  is  in  ef- 
fect," he  stated  In  his  proclamation,  "the 
Director  (of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization)  is  required  to  determine 
whether  such  increases  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  national  sec\irlty  objectives." 

Thus  a  President  who,  over  the  years,  has 
stoutly  fought  against  goveriunental  con- 
trols over  any  segment  of  the  economy,  now 
has  imposed  lmf>ort  controls  over  the  oU 
industry  and  Is  suggesting  that  price  con- 
trols may  follow.  With  this  action,  Mr. 
Elsenhower  has  repudiated  one  of  the  basic 
points  In  his  political  philosophy. 

still  another  difficulty  must  be  faced. 
Some  of  America's  closest  friends  in  the  for- 
eign community  will  be  affected  adversely 
by  the  oil  import  curb.  Canada  already  lias 
protested.  Venezuela  and  other  oil-export- 
ing nations  may  be  expected  to  follow.  Thus 
the  President  has  taken  on  a  fresh  set  of 
diplomatic  woes  at  a  time  when  his  State 
Department  is  overburdened  with  a  mount- 
ing pile. 

Indeed,  the  only  single  argument  that  can 
be  found  to  support  the  President's  action — 
the  national  security  need  for  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  domestic  oil  industry — is  transpar- 
ent and  two-sided.  It  is  transparent  be- 
cause the  domestic  oil  Industry  already  is 
both  vigorous  and  healthy.  It  is  two-sided 
because  whatever  gain  is  achieved  by 
strengthening  the  domestic  industry  will  be 
offset  by  the  additional  drain  imposed  on 
our  supplies  of  oil  In  the  ground. 

Oil  in  the  ground  is  like  money  in  the 
bank.  Left  alone,  it  won't  evaporate  or 
drain  away.  If  It's  there  today  and  is  left 
alone,  it  will  still  be  there  when  it  may  be 
needed  in  some  future  national  emergency. 
But  if  it's  drained  off  now  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Imported  oil  we  ordinarily  would  vise. 
It  won't  be  there  for  any  future  emergency. 
It  follows  that  the  President's  action,  in- 
stead of  improving  the  national  secu-ity. 
actually  may  produce  the  reverse. 

It's  a  sorry  piece  of  business.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  proposal  so  far  outweigh 
any  possible  points  in  Its  favor.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  President  chose  to 
act  as  he  did. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  heard  the  obsei-va- 
tion  made  that  it  was  difiBcult  to  get  in 
touch  with  Director  Hoegh,  of  the  OflBce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
which  Congress  approved  last  year,  he  is 
mandated  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
question  of  imports  and  to  determine 
their  impact  upon  our  economy  and  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  and  to  render  an 
opinion.  That  is  the  only  guideline 
which  was  established  In  the  statute.  I 
know  that  that  was  done.    I  know  that 
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his  report  was  made  to  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee, and  that  all  matters  had  careful 
consideration.  This  was  not,  by  any 
means,  merely  the  judgment  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  any  group,  but  certainly  was 
also  the  judgment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  must  point  out  that  long  hearings  on 
the  question  of  petroleum  were  held  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
When  we  talk  about  prices  in  the  New 
England  area,  for  instance,  I  remember 
raising  that  question  with  the  head  of  the 
Independent  producers,  a  very  distin- 
guished oil  enterpriser  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  answer  was  that 
there  should  have  been  a  price  increase 
3  or  4  years  ago.  His  contention  was  that 
the  oil  producers  were  at  the  short  end 
of  the  stick,  and  that  long  ago  there 
should  have  been  an  increase,  which  ob- 
viously would  have  fallen  on  the  con- 
sumers. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  has  to  be  taicen  Into  account. 
When  imports  were  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
there  was  a  situation  in  Canada,  a  prob- 
lem in  a  special  region  in  California,  and 
a  problem  in  the  New  England  area.  But 
we  also  had  the  entire  industry  to  con- 
sider. 

When  all  the  testimony  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  other  committees,  the 
result  was  that  the  defense  provision  was 
written  into  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act.  It  is  there  today. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  impact  upon 
our  national  security  that  the  executive 
branch  had  to  take  action.  When  volun- 
tary action  was  not  sufTicient.  there  was 
little  choice  except  to  make  the  program 
mandatory. 

I  have  lived  with  this  problem.  I  went 
to  the  White  House  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  t  Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahgneyI.  We  talked 
to  the  President  about  It.  Within  30  days 
a  voluntary  program  was  on  the  road. 
It  was  hoped  that  everyone  would  coop- 
erate. But  difficulties  began  to  arise. 
The  independent  producers— and  1,500 
companies  are  in  their  association — 
came  first  before  one  group,  and  then 
before  another,  to  ascertain  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  domestic  industry  at  that  time 
which  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  All 
of  those  things  were  considered. 

No  less  a  person  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
that  within  the  past  few  months  im- 
portations of  oil  have  risen  from,  roughly, 
850.000  baiTels  to  1,350.000  barrels.  Pa- 
renthetically, I  am  drawing  entirely  on 
memory  now,  because  I  did  not  know 
this  subject  was  to  be  discussed.  But  I 
think  those  figures  are  quite  close  to 
being  correct. 

So  at  once  there  came  a  hue  and  cry 
about  the  impact  of  those  imports,  not 
only  upon  the  oil  Industry,  far  fliuig  in 
some  32  States,  but  also  upon  our  defense 
and  security,  as  well. 

I  must  refute  any  allegations  that  this 
matter  did  not  have  adequate  attention 
In  the  executive  branch.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  contend  that  a  mistake  in  judg- 


ment cannot  take  place,  but  I  do  say  that 
every  aspect  of  the  matter  was  very  care- 
fully explored. 

Mr.  PASTORK.  Mr.  President.  In 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  did  not  say  that  this  order  was 
summarily  made.  I  believe  that  conten- 
tion was  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland).  All  I 
said  was  that  the  order  was  absolutely 
unwise. 

I  simply  know  that  an  investigation 
has  just  been  concluded  concerning  the 
economic  decline  in  the  textile  industry 
In  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  thousands  upon  thousands  of  jobs 
have  been  lost  by  American  workers. 
We  have  shown  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  that  during  the  past  10  years, 
while  the  economy  of  the  Nation  has  been 
rising  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  growth 
of  the  textile  industry  has  remained  stag- 
nant; if  anything  the  industry  has  even 
declined.  We  have  been  pleading  with 
the  President  and  the  administration  to 
take  some  action  looking  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  textile  quotas.  Our  plea  has  gone 
into  the  right  ear  and  come  out  the  left 
Nothing  has  been  done. 

But  let  the  oil  producers  and  dealers 
of  America  be  in  trouble.  I  just  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 

1  Mr.  DiRKSENl  say  that  the  increase  in 
oil  prices  should  have  happened  2  years 
ago.  and  that  it  is  now  being  imposed  in 
order  to  remedy  conditions.  So  the  oil 
dealers  of  America  raise  the  price  of  oil 

2  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  President,  when  are  the  consum- 
ers of  America  going  to  have  their  in- 
terests adequately  considered  and  pro- 
tected? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
show  how  wrong  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  the  precedent 
was  set  when  quotas  were  placed  on  zinc 
and  lead,  which  had  exactly  nothing  to 
do  with  the  oil  industry.  Ask  the  West- 
ern Senators — most  of  them  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle — how  those  quotas 
were  imposed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  name  the  ar- 
ticles: zinc,  lead,  tungsten,  agricultural 
products,  and  oil. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  now 
expanding  the  list. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  can  expand  it  further,  if  he 
wishes.  I  think  the  quota  system  is  im- 
portant to  the  mining  interests  of  the 
Midwest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  not  the  Mid- 
west. It  was  the  Far  West.  And  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  opposed  both  the 
proposed  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc  and  the 
proposed  import  quotas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can 
broaden  it  all  he  wishes.  But  let  some- 
thing happen  to  jobs  in  the  Rhode  Island 
or  the  New  England  textile  industry,  and 
nothing — precious  nothing — is  ever  done. 

I  am  not  defending  what  any  other 
Senator  said  in  the  Chamber.  I  stand 
behind  everything  I  have  said,  and  I  will 
defend  it  until  the  cows  come  home.  I 
say  that  we  must  always  consider  the 
consumers  of  America.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  investigators  of  the  adminis- 
tration may  have  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation  and  talked  with 
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many  people.  But  who  represented  the 
consumers  of  America  when  this  order 
was  made?    Who  talked  to  them? 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  order 
when  the  price  of  fuel  oil  went  up  2 
cents.  It  will  go  up  more.  I  am  simply 
emphasizing  this  afternoon  that  we  in 
Congress  had  better  watch  this  condi- 
tion very  closely,  because  if  we  expect  to 
avoid  inflation  and  protect  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  housewives  of  America,  that 
is  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  McCLELLAN. 
BEFORE  ECONOMIC  CLUB  OP  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.    McClellanI    is   one   of   the    best 
known  and  most  highly  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.    He  is  known  in  prac- 
tically every  home  in  the  Nation  because 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  as  a  public 
servant  is  common  knowledge  through- 
out the  land. 

On  March  9.  1959.  the  distinguished  = 
Senator  from  Arkansas  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  New  York  City  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  New  York.    In  my  opinion, 
this  outstanding  address  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  be  prmted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Fkom  Address  or  Senatoc  John  L. 
McCleixan  Befors  the  Ecunumic  Club  or 
New  York.  Hotel  Astoi,   Maech  9,  1959 
Mr.   Chairman,    It   U    a    distinct    privilege 
and   pleasure   to   addresa   the  members  of   a 
club  that  has  for  more  than  a  half  century 
provided  a  most  useful  nonpartisan  forum 
f<^)r  the  timely  discussion  of  subjects  and  1»- 
Eues  that  are  of  current  and  vital  importance 
to  the   people.     For  that  and  other  reasons 
your  club  has  earned  ouutandlng  recogni- 
tion and  well-deserved  admiration. 

Representing  as  you  do  most  all  segments 
of   business.  Industry,  and  finance,  many  of 
you.  no  doubt.  Lave  interests  that  are  identi- 
fied with  and  extend  to  enterprises  through- 
out the   United   SUtes  and   abroad.     There 
naturally  follows  then.  I  know,  your  deep  and 
constant  concern  about  the  affairs  of  state. 
In  fact,  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  com- 
parable group  of  our  citizens  anywhere  who 
would  have  a  keener  conception  of.  a  Rreater 
st-ike  in.  or  who  should   be  more  solicitous 
about,  the  quality  and  functions  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  than  you. 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

At  no  time  in  our  generation  has  our  coun- 
try faced  more  vital.  Intricate,  and  perplex- 
ing problems  or  graver  dangers  than  those 
that  now.  and  those  that  will,  confront  us 
In  the  Immediate  years  ahead. 

The  myriad  vlcifsltudes  of  our  time.  It 
seems  to  me.  are  of  such  gravity  that  they 
do  not  permit  any  of  us.  not  even  the  least 
among  us.  to  be  Insensitive  or  Indifferent  to 
their  potential  consequences  as  related  to 
our  welfare  and  security.  They  serve  in- 
stead as  a  challenge  to  us— to  all  of  us.  what- 
ever our  station  in  life  may  be — to  glTe  and 
do  our  best  in  fully  meeting  the  obligations 
of  citizenship  and  In  the  performance  of  our 
official  duties  and  public  responsibilities  to 
the  end  that  our  liberties  shall  not  perish 
and  that  freedom  as  a  way  of  life  shall  be 
preserved. 


By  reason  of  the  present  composition  of 
the  Congress,  the  primary  and  greater  legis- 
lative responsibility  for  resolving  these  vital 
issues  and  solving  these  difficult  problems 
rests  squarely  on  the  Democrats.  We  can 
neither  escape  nor  evade  it.  And  on  tiow 
successfully  we  meet  that  responsibility  may 
depend  the  destiny  of  our  Nation  and  the 
fate  of  the  free  world. 

Obviously.  I  cannot,  within  the  propriety 
of  time  for  my  remarks  th;s  evening,  cover 
the  entire  range  of  governmental  problems; 
but  I  should  like  to  Identify  and  make  some 
passing  references  to  three,  and  then  discuss 
a  fourth — all  of  which  I  regard  as  being  of 
major  importance  and  comli;.g  within  a  grave 
danger  category. 

The  first  is  the  Instability  in  International 
affairs.  It  involves  the  mighty  cold  war  con- 
flict that  has  raged  for  the  past  dozen  years 
or  more,  and  which  stlU  continues  with  un- 
abated intensity,  between  the  forces  of 
totalitarian  communism  and  the  freedom- 
loving  countries  and  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  The  Issue  of  war  or  peace  still  re- 
mains supreme  and  paramount. 

As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  in  his 
recent  state  of  the  Union  message.  "We  can- 
not build  peace  through  dedre  alone."  We 
can  achieve  it  only  with  the  cooperation  of 
others  and  at  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance. 
Tragically.  In  our  pursuit  of  peace  we  are 
compelled  to  cope  with  governments  of  low- 
order  integrity,  which  by  doc  trine  and  prac- 
tice disdain  and  repudiate  as  scraps  of  paper 
their  solemn  and  international  and  treaty 
obligations. 

Thus,  the  chief  obstacle  athwart  the  paths 
to  peace  and  understanding  In  the  world 
today  is  the  manifest  disregard  of  the  Com- 
munists for  their  own  pledges.  Their  dem- 
onstrated lack  of  good  faith  and  unwilling- 
ness to  resolve  international  problems  are 
wholly  responsible  for  the  explosive  tensions 
that  (>ofie  the  constant  threat  of  another  all- 
out  war  and  universal  catastrophe.  In  this 
unhappy  situation  we  have  no  alternative — 
no  choice — but  to  build  and  maintain  a  pow- 
erful arsenal  of  military  strength  and  of 
deterrent  proportions. 

The  cost  we  may  have  to  incur — the  treas- 
ure we  may  have  to  expend — In  doing  so,  we 
cannot  accurately  calculate  or  foretell,  but 
the  price  must  be  paid. 

The  Congress  has  the  rc^ponsibUity  for 
making  adequate  appropriations  to  provide 
the  military  striking  power  that  will  insure 
victory  and  survival  if  another  war  should 
become  Inevitable.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
this  responsibility  will  be  fully  met  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  wish  I  could  feel  equally  confident  and 
give  assurances  that  the  Congress  will  effec- 
tively meet  its  responsibility  in  dealing  with 
the  Instability  in  our  fiscal  affairs.  Habitual 
deficit  spending,  pyramiding  the  national 
debt,  and  the  tolerating  of  a  permanently 
unbalanced  budget  are  factors  contributing 
Strongly  toward  a  disastrous  Inflation.  This 
is  the  second  grave  danger  about  which  I 
am  deeply  concerned. 

We  must  maintain  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  keep  our  economy  strong.  The  strength 
that  we  shall  surely  need  in  the  long  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
with  the  Communist  world  cannot  be  found 
in  a  bankrupt  Treasury. 

I  agree  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  budget  should  be  balanced.  The 
task  of  balancing  it  will  not  be  easy.  It  is 
one  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  it  Is  t&e 
duty  of  Congress  to  stop  deficit  spending, 
jxist  as  quickly  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so  with- 
out jeopardizing  national  defense  and  secur- 
ity. Those  who  ridicule  the  idea,  who  scoff 
at  a  balanced  budget,  and  who  vote  accord- 
ingly may  well  be  inviting  an  inflation  that 
could  produce  economic  Chaos  and  national 
Insolvency. 


The  next  danger  to  which  I  direct  your 
attention  is  one  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
threatens  the  very  foimdatlons  of  our  Repub- 
lic. It  Is  the  InstabUity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  is  so  dis- 
tressing to  me  that  It  Is  actually  painful  to 
talk  about  it. 

Within  the  past  4  years  the  Court  has  ren- 
dered more  than  a  dozen  decisions  that  war- 
rant severest  criticism.  Among  other  things, 
in  these  decisions  it  has  usurped  legislative 
powers  vested  in  the  Congress;  tended  to 
favor  the  Communist  and  criminal  elements 
of  this  country;  glibly  overruled  and  set 
aside  decisions  made  and  precedents  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  Court  was  com- 
posed of  justices  learned  in  the  law  and 
schooled  in  the  rudiments  of  American  juris- 
prudence. 

The  lOth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  reserves  to  the  States  respectively  or  to 
the  p>eople  thereof  all  powers  not  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  no  longer  resi>ected.  It  Is  being 
Ignored  and  nullified.  It  Is  certainly  given 
no  probative  force  In  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  such  deci- 
sions are  frightening  to  contemplate.  Un- 
less these  trends  can  be  checked,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  powers  stopped,  state  sov- 
ereignty will  be  destroyed,  and  a  centralized 
government  enthroned  by  Judicial  fiat  and 
decree. 

I  am  unwilling  to  stand  silently  by,  acqui- 
esce in,  and  see  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Union  reduced  to  a  provincial  status.  I 
must  protest. 

Although  the  powers  of  Congress  to  apply 
remedies  in  this  area  may  be  limited,  in  my 
opinion,  the  situation  is  of  such  gravity  that 
it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all  legislative 
authority  that  the  Congress  can  exert. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  lr«tabllity  or  lack  of  Integrity  preva- 
lent today  in  labor-management  relations 
m  this  country  is  appalling.  And  that  Is 
the  last  of  the  four  dangers  I  shall  mention. 
The  disclosures  made  and  practices  revealed 
in  the  course  of  2  years  of  investigations 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  are  so  sor- 
did and  vicious  that  they  have  shocked  the 
national  conscience. 

The  task  of  this  committee  has  been  enor- 
mous; it  has  l>een  arduous,  difficult,  and  at 
times  unpleasant  to  perform.  We  have  had 
to  deal  constantly  with  people  of  low  char- 
acter or  no  character  at  all.  We  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  worst  kind  of  manipulators 
and  conspirators  (both  In  labor  and  in  man- 
agement), with  crooks,  mobsters,  thieves, 
extortionists,  and  murderers. 

In  trying  to  develop  the  truth  and  get 
the  facts,  we  have  met  with  many  hin- 
drances and  efforts  at  obstruction.  We  are 
repeatedly  faced  with  perjurors,  fifth  amend- 
ment artists,  and  forgetfulness  experts.  Out 
of  more  than  1.200  witnesses  examined  dur- 
ing 225  days  of  public  hearings,  over  200 
of  these  Invoked  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  Quite  a  nuniber  of  witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  us  are  among  the 
Goliaths  of  underworld  characters  and  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  exposures  we  have  made  include: 

(1)  the  misuse  and  pilfering  of  union, 
welfare,  and  pension  funds; 

(2)  collusion,  extortion,  and  bribery; 

(3)  violence.  Injury  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty, threats  to  employers,  employees,  union 
members,  and  members  of  their  families; 

(4)  the  keeping  of  fraudulent  financial 
records  and  the  willful  destruction  of  rec- 
ords to  cover  up  theft  and  embezzlement: 

(5)  denying  union  members  the  right  to 
vote — rigging  elections — calling  strikes,  and 
making  sweetheart  contracts  without  knowl- 
edge or  approval  of  union  members; 

(6)  placing  unions  In  trusteeship  unjusti- 
flably  and  indefinitely,  and  appointing  un- 


reformed   ex-convicts  and   known   criminals 
to  manage  and  operate  such  trusteeships; 

(7)  organizational  picketing  to  coerce 
and  compel  a  union  shop,  secondary  boy- 
cotts, "hot  cargo"  contracts;  and 

(8)  other  acts  that  are  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  a  hindrance  to  commerce. 

Many  of  these  evils  are  outrageous,  cruel, 
corrupt,  and  contemptible.  That  criminal 
elements,  gangsters  and  racketeers  have  in- 
filtrated unions  and  businesses  in  many 
areas  and  to  an  alarming  degree  has  been 
definitely  established. 

These  unwholesome  practices  mvist  be  cor- 
rected. Labor  cannot  clean  its  own  house. 
They  must  be  dealt  with  by  law.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  enact  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Accordingly.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
(S.  1137)  to  correct  many  of  these  condi- 
tions. If  enacted  and  properly  adnxlnistered. 
it  will  go  far  toward  the  elimination  of 
racketeering,  corruption,  and  the  abuses  of 
membership  rights.  It  sets  up  minimum 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  and  democratic 
processes  for  the  protection  of  union  mem- 
bers. It  would  require  full  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  union  business,  financial  trans- 
actions in  which  abuses  of  trust  or  authority, 
conflicts  of  interest,  or  other  improper  ac- 
tivities might  occur.  It  would  also  regulate 
the  imposition  of  trusteeships  on  local 
unions. 

Title  1,  the  heart  of  the  bm,  defines  the 
basic  individual  and  collective  rights  of  union 
members  and  provides  minimum  standards 
and  requirements  to  safeguard  and  protect 
them.  Among  the  rights  guaranteed  are 
equal  protection  of  the  members  under 
prescribed  rules  and  regulations;  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly;  free  and  fair  elections: 
protection  against  arbitrary  financial  exac- 
tions, and  against  Improper  disciplinary  ac- 
tions; and  the  right  of  union  members  to 
iM-ing  suit  against  the  union  or  any  of- 
ficer thereof  in  cases  of  breach  of  trust  or 
failure  to  observe  and  enforce  the  rights 
of  members  as  prescribed  by  law. 

In  addition  to  the  rights  of  individual 
members  to  sue,  other  enforcement  remedies 
are  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Many 
criminal  penalties  are  provided.  Including 
penalties  for  the  use  of  force,  violence, 
threats,  coercion,  or  intimidation  to  pre- 
vent union  members  from  exercising  and 
receiving  the  basic  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It  Is  my  position  that  all  unions  should 
be  required  to  comply  with  and  conform 
to,  at  least,  certain  basic  minimum  stand- 
ards; and  any  union  that  fails  or  refuses  to 
do  so  should  be  declared  ineligible  to  serve 
as  a  bargaining  representative  of  employees 
and  denied  the  right  to  file  and  process  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges  before  the  NLRB: 
and.  further,  they  should  also  be  denied  the 
Federal  income  tax  Immunity  now  granted 
to  them  by  law.  I  have  so  provided  In  my 
bill. 

It  is  charged  by  some  that  these  remedies 
are  too  drastic — that  they  are  punitive  in 
nature.  But  I  submit  that  they  are  not 
drastic;  they  are  preventive.  They  are  not 
pimitlve;  they  are  protective.  No  legitimate 
union  properly  administered  by  honest  and 
decent  officials  would  be  penalized  to  any 
extent  or  degree  whatsoever.  If  these  pro- 
visions are  enacted  Into  law.  however,  the 
power  and  opportunity  of  crooked  labor 
bosses  and  criminal  elements  to  continue  the 
abuse  and  exploitation  of  union  members 
and  working  people  in  this  country  will  be 
substantlaUy  curbed  and  reduced. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  that  Is  adverse  or  detrimental 
to  the  best  Interests  and  welfare  of  union 
members  and  their  families.  Everything 
In  it  Is  needed  and  required  for  their 
security  and  protection. 
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The  bill  I  have  been  discussing  will  not 
do  the  full  legislative  job  that  Is  needed  to 
remedy  unwholesome  conditions  that  now 
prevail  In  Khe  labor-management  field.  It  is 
not  Intended  to  do  so.  Other  measxires  are 
necessary,  and  I  shall  this  weelc  introduce 
four  more  bills  dealing  with  other  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

Elxisting  laws  are  Inadequate  to  protect 
Innocent  parties  from  secondary  boycott 
abuses.  I  propose  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  prevent  certain  types  of  coercion  of 
the  employer  and  particularly  to  prohibit 
coercion  by  picketing  at  the  premises  of  the 
secondary  employer  in  order  to  prevent  cus- 
tomers from  doing  business  with  the  em- 
ployer that  may  be  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute.  Such  practices  are  unjust  and  Im- 
pose suffering  and  hardship  on  the  Innocent 
and  those  who  are  helpless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I  shall  also  seek  to  outlaw  "hot  cargo" 
clauses  In  collective  bargaining  contracts. 
They  are.  in  practical  effect,  another  form 
of  boycott  that  should  not  be  tolerated  or 
sanctioned  by  law.  Again  the  innocent  are 
made  the  victims.  There  can  be  no  equitable 
Justification   for   this   form   of   boycott. 

I  shall  also  undertake  in  one  of  these 
measures  to  deal  with  the  perplexing  Juris- 
dictional "no  man's  land"  problem.  My  bill 
will  require  the  NLRB  to  accept  Jurisdiction, 
and  where  it  falls  to  do  so  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute will  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  remedies 
available  to  them  under  State  laws  and  in 
the  coiuts  of  the  several  States. 

My  fourth  bill  will  prohibit  organiza- 
tional and  recognitional  picketing.  Great 
abuses  have  occurred  in  this  area.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  employer  or  plant  should 
be  picketed  until  a  majority  of  the  employees 
either  In  a  NLRB  election  or  by  a  majority 
petition  to  the  employer,  have  selected  a 
designated  union  as  their  bargaining  repre- 
sentative. 

Everyone  agreees  that  shakedown  picket- 
ing should  be  prevented,  so  should  top- 
down  organizing.  This  means  too  often  has 
been  employed  by  crooks,  gangsters,  and 
racketeers,  under  the  cloak  of  unionism  to 
■hake  down  employers  and  extort  money 
from  them.  It  has  also  been  used  to  compel 
the  employer  to  place  his  employees  In  a 
xinlon,  either  against  their  will  or  without 
their  knowledge  and  consent.  This  tactic 
la  often  used  also  to  secure  a  "sweetheart" 
contract,  one  that  does  little  or  nothing  for 
employees  but  from  which  the  crooked  labor 
official  and  the  employer  benefit.  This  type 
of  coercion  and  economic  pressure  Is  inde- 
fensible.   It  must  be  outlawed. 


printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  "The  Modem  Fallacy." 
published  in  the  Wa)l  Street  /oumal  of 
March  4,  1959,  and  an  article  in  similar 
vein  which  I  have  prepared,  entitled 
"The  Ancient  Folklore."     I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  two  items  be 
printed  in  parallel  columns  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  parallel 
columns  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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THE    MODERN   FALLACY   AND   THE 
ANCIENT  FOLKLORE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
5  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  caused  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Modern  Fallacy,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  which  undertook  to  expose  as  false 
certain  economic  views  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  voice  from  time  to  time. 
I  feel  certain  that  it  was  an  inadvertence 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  he  did  not  advise  me  that 
he  intended  to  do  that.  It  was  a  day  or 
two  before  I  caught  up  with  it. 

Since  that  time  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  I  have  had  a  little  good,  clean 
fun  together,  exchanging  letters,  and 
editorials.  I  have  now  concluded  that 
in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head, 
and  to  have  in  one  place  an  exposition 
of  our  conflicting  economic  fallacies,  I 
should  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Joiirnal,  Mar.  4. 

19591 

The  Modekn  Fallact 

For  an  insight  Into  the  modern  political 
philosophy  now  dominant  In  Congress,  con- 
sider some  comments  made  by  one  of  its 
more  articulate  spokesmen.  Senator  Joseph 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  quoted  in  the  current  Issue  of  the  At- 
lantic magazine,  Mr.  Clark  expresses  annoy- 
ance that  the  word  "government"  Is  some- 
times equated  with  "other  nouns  having  an 
evil  connotation — such  as  'waste,'  'extrava- 
gance,' 'socialism,'  'bureaucracy.'  "  Such  an 
Identification,  in  the  Senator's  opinion,  "is 
a  pernicious  tendency."  More  specifically,  he 
objects  to  the  "fallacy"  that  "private  spend- 
ing Is  inherently  good  and  public  spending 
is  Inherently  bad — and  therefore  public 
spending  should  always  be  minimized  and 
private  spending  increased." 

Now,  put  in  this  somewhat  negative  way, 
the  viewpoint  seems  Innocuous  enough. 
Obviously  the  concept  of  Government  as 
such  is  not  evil,  and  obviously  public  spend- 
ing as  such  is  not  necessarily  bad.  We  know 
of  no  thinking  person  who  contends  they  are. 

But  the  real  point  is  the  clearly  implied 
one:  That  Americans  should  learn  to  regard 
growing  Government  and  growing  Govern- 
ment spending  as  positive  and  good  things:  as 
another  of  the  "moderns"  in  Congress  has 
expressed  It,  the  danger  may  be  not  that 
we  have  too  much  Government  but  too  lit- 
tle. Hence  the  effort  to  suggest  that  public 
spending  is  at  least  as  good  as,  and  quite 
possibly  much  better  than,  private  spend- 
ing; that  anyway  they  are  Just  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin. 

Well,  let's  see.  Some  rather  marked — and 
inherent — differences  between  public  and 
private  spending  occur  at  once.  Private 
spending  comes  from  the  money  individuals 
are  able  to  accumulate  through  their  own 
work.  Public  spending  cannot  come  from 
anything  generated  by  the  Government  it- 
self; it  comes  from  what  the  Government  is 
able  to  extract  from  those  same  individuals 
either  in  actual  taxes  or  in  the  more  sinister 
tax  of  inflation. 

The  more  the  Government  spends,  the 
more  it  must  take  through  either  of  these 
routes,  and  the  proportionately  less  the  in- 
dividuals have  to  spend  or  save  as  they  see 
fit.  Thus  public  spending  is  not  merely 
another  form  of  spending;  it  is  a  positive 
depressant  on  private  disposition  of  income, 
as  any  taxpayer  and/or  Inflation  victim 
can  readily  attest. 

Beyond  these  elementary  differences  are 
others.  The  vast  bulk  of  public  spending 
Is  non-productive;  that  Is  true  not  only  of 
defense  but  of  many  other  things  the  Gov- 
ernment does.  The  Government  is  by  and 
large  a  consumer  of  huge  hunks  of  the 
economy,  while  private  individuals  are 
mostly  producer-consumers.  The  latter 
combination  Is  what  makes  the  economy 
grow.  Moreover,  the  bigger  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  the  more  It  competes  with 
the  private  economy,  and  in  this  pressure 
against  the  available  limit  of  supplies  Is 
a  special  Inflationary  force. 

And  because  government  operates  without 
the  built-in  restraints  of  the  private 
economy.  It  Is  a  peculiarly  powerful  incu- 
bator for  precisely  the  evils  Senator  Clark 
thinks  should  not  be  associated  with  gov- 
ernment—waste, extravagance,  bureaucracy 
The  bigger  the  government  the  worse  the 
evils. 


The  Ancient  Polklou 

(By  Joseph  S.  Clasx,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania) 

For  an  insight  into  the  archaic  political 
philosophy  Btm  dominant  in  Wall  Street, 
consider  some  comments  made  by  one  of  its 
more  articulate  spokesmen,  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

As  quoted  In  an  article  In  the  March  4 
issue  of  that  newspaper  entitled  "The  Mod- 
ern Fallacy,"  the  editor  expresses  annoyance 
at  those  who  challenge  the  assertion  that 
private  spending  for  whatever  purpose  Is 
necessarily  better  than  public  spending  for 
any  purpose. 

The  real  point  Is  the  clearly  implied  one; 
That  Americans  should  complacently  regard 
growing  private  spending  for  liquor,  tobacco, 
cosmetics,  Cadillacs,  tranquilizers,  yachts, 
and  parties  at  the  Stork  Club  as  positive  and 
good  things;  as  others  of  the  dinosaur  de- 
scendants on  Wall  Street  have  often  ex- 
pressed  it.  the  danger  may  be  not  that  we 
have  too  little  public  spending  for  national 
defense,  schools,  hlghwajrs,  hospitals,  hous- 
ing, unemployment  compensation,  and  flood 
control,  but  too  much.  Hence  the  effort 
to  suggest  that  this  type  of  private  spending 
is  at  least  as  good  as  and  quite  possibly  bet- 
ter than  the  types  of  public  spending  just 
mentioned;  that  anyway,  they  are  Just  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  Moral  values  have 
no  place  in  economics  or  politics. 

Well,  let's  see.  Some  rather  marked— 
and  Inherent— differences  between  public 
and  private  spending  occur  at  once.  Pri- 
vate spending  may  come  from  the  money  In- 
dividuals are  able  to  accumulate  through 
their  own  work;  It  may  also  come,  as  it  does 
In  my  case,  from  my  good  fortune  in  select- 
ing ancestors  who  thought  they  were  develop- 
ing a  sugar  plantation  but  turned  out  to  be 
squatting  on  top  of  a  salt  dome  surrounded 
by  a  rich  oil  pool.  Public  spending  come* 
from  taxes  imposed  by  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving life.  Insuring  liberty  and  making  it 
possible  for  each  individual  citizen  to  pur- 
sue happiness  in  any  way  he  sees  fit.  so  long 
as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rlghu 
of  his  neighbors  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Beyond  these  elementary  differences  are 
others.  The  vast  bulk  of  public  spending 
is  for  purposes  without  which  life  Itself 
would  have  little  meaning:  protection 
against  the  threat  of  destruction  by.  or  in 
the  alternative  slavery  under,  a  Communist 
dictatorship:  adequate  education  for  our 
children  to  enable  them  to  carry  forward  the 
torch  of  western  civilization;  and  such  mun- 
dane but  necessary  things  as  police  and  fire 
protection,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  street 
construction  and  repair,  the  postal  service. 
Indeed  all  of  that  environment  without  which 
the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  could 
neither  publish  nor  disseminate  his  strongly- 
held  economic  views. 

And  because  our  present  tax  laws  »re  so 
full  of  inequitable  loopholes,  we  have  to- 
day a  powerful  Incubator  for  what  the  editor 
of  that  newspaper.  I  am  sure,  thinks  should 
not  be  associated  with  private  enterprise—' 
waste,  extravagance,  plutocracy. 

Finally,  what  is  the  political  result  of 
discouraging  all  public  spending  without 
any  consideration  of  its  political,  social  or 
economic  Justification?  The  end  result 
must  be  the  destruction  of  western  civiliza- 
tion and  a  return  to  the  Jungle  from  which 
our  ancestors  came. 

There  is  an  appalling  air  of  naivete  about 
the  expressed  views  of  some  of  the  ancient 


Finally,  wiutt  Is  the  pollUcal  result  of  en- 
couraging government  growth  and  growing 
government  spending  on  the  theory  that, 
after  all.  they  are  not  really  bad?  The  end 
result  must  be  the  triumph  of  the  state 
over  the  individual,  whether  that  condition 
be  called  socialism  or  something  else. 

There  is  an  appalling  air  of  naivete  about 
the  expressed  views  of  some  of  the  modem 
political  philosophers.  It  la  impossible  that 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
man's  struggle  against  the  all -encompassing 
State,  which  Is  also  the  very  heart  of  today's 
conflict  with  Communist  tyranny.  Can  it 
be.  then,  that  they  are  incapable  of  relating 
past  and  present  human  experience  to  their 
own  country? 

For  men  deliberately  to  propagate  this  fal- 
Locious  philosophy  would  be  regrettable. 
But  It  is  perhaps  even  sadder  If  they  truly 
cannot  see  that  what  they  call  modern  and 
liberal  are  rooted  In  concepts  most  ancient 
and  most  illiberal. 


political  philosophers.  It  is  Impossible  that 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
man's  struggle  to  conquer  nature  jind  sub- 
due the  devil  within  himself — which  Is  also 
the  very  heart  of  today's  conflict  with 
atheistic  and  amoral  Communist  tjrranny. 
Can  it  be,  then,  that  they  are  Incapable  of 
relating  past  and  present  human  experience 
to  their  own  country? 

For  men  deliberately  to  propagate  this  fal- 
lacloxis  philosophy  would  be  regrettable. 
But  It  is  perhaps  even  sadder  if  they  truly 
cannot  see  that  what  they  call  sound  and 
orthodox  pronouncements  are  rooted  in  con- 
cepts so  archaic  and  economically  Illiterate 
as  to  be  laughable  In  the  modern  world. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  modern  fallacy,  so- 
called  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  is 
spreading,  despite  the  efforts  of  journals 
of  plutocratic  opinion  to  stop  it,  is  well 
shown  by  a  poll  taken  by  Elmo  Roper 
and  Associates  with  respect  to  the  recep- 
tion given  by  economists  generally  and 
trustees  of  universities  who  are  business- 
men to  the  extraordinary  book  entitled 
•The  Affluent  Society,'  written  by  John 
Kenneth  Gaibraith.  I  amk.  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Elmo  Roper  summary  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statements  and  Rsactioks:   "The  Am.UEirr 

KOCIETT  ' 

The  central  arguments  of  "The  Affluent 
Society"  were,  for  the  purpose  of  this  In- 
vestigation, reduced  to  12  major  statements, 
and  Professor  Gaibraith  was  asked  if  In  bis 
opinion  these  statements  (1  to  12,  below) 
reasonably  set  forth  his  major  theses.  He 
felt  they  did.  A  questionnaire  embodying 
them  was  then  mailed  to  economists  and  to 
businessmen  who  are  trustees  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  foundations.  (See  "Who 
Was  Asked?"  which  follows.)  All  question- 
naires began:  "We  realize  that  thoughtful 
opinion  can  seldom  be  precisely  represented 
In  'agree-disagree'  answers.  For  that  reason 
we  ask  only  for  your  tendencies  toward  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  inviting  you  then  to 
add  any  major  qualification  In  the  space 
provided." 

The  spaces  for  qualification  were  gen- 
erously used.  On  the  fringe,  there  were  a 
few  violent  denunciations  (e.g..  "This  man 
would  be  welcome  in  the  Kremlin")  and  a 
few  expressions  of  high  Indignation  which 
consigned  Professor  Gaibraith  and  all  his 
works  to  a  region  not  nearly  so  cold  as 
Moscow.  In  general,  however,  a  majority  of 
both  economists  and  businessmen-trustees 
expressed  agreement  with  Professor  Gal- 
bralth's  major  ends,  but  tended  In  varying 
degrees  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  his 
means.  The  general  tone  of  the  discussion 
was   moderate.     Samples: 

From  a  businessman-trust«e:  "I  think  this 
Is  important,  and  a  much  needed  corrective 
both  to  some  of  the  propositions  of  classical 
economics  as  well  as  to  Maynard  Keynes. 
Despite  Its  Importance  and,  I  think,  the 
beneficial  influence  It  will  have  on  the  whole, 
I  disagree  with  Gaibraith." 

From  an  administration  fiscal  expert:  "I 
think  Galbralth's  best  chance  for  getting  an 
expansion  of  'good'  public  services  woiild  be 
to  urge  a  rapid  expansion  of  total  output. 
This  Is  In  contrast,  of  course,  with  his  basic 
premise   that  we   have   enough    production. 


I  think  here  lies  the  main  inconsistency  of 
his  brilliant  book." 

From  a  businessman-trustee:  "We  are  Jtut 
plain  not  affluent  enough  to  meet  at  the 
same  time  both  the  requirements  of  the  mili- 
tary, technological,  and  economic  race  against 
the  Russians,  and  the  domestic  economic  de- 
mands of  the  various  pressure  groupw." 

From  a  labor  economist:  "Out  of  Increased 
production  would  come  additional  material 
resources  to  correct  social  imbalance,  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  low-Income  families, 
and  •  •  •  to  expand  our  Intemationar eco- 
nomic aid  program  to  a  size  and  scope  more 
nearly  compatible  with  our  responsibilities 
In  the  world." 

Prom  a  banker-trustee:  "The  only  basic 
disagreement  I  have  with  Professor  Oalbralth 
Is  that  he  puts  it  on  an  elther-or  basis.  I 
am  for  everything  he  Is  for.  generally  speak- 
ing, but  to  achieve  what  he  wishes  also  re- 
quires maximum  productive  effort.  It  isnt 
an  elther-or  proposition." 

This  latter  view  is.  of  course,  in  flat  dis- 
agreement with  the  Gaibraith  thesis,  which 
propounds  that  ever  higher  material  produc- 
tion hinders  more  than  it  helps  the  cultiva- 
tion of  human  resources. 

As  the  complexities  and  hazards  ^f  our 
times  increase,  the  clamor  for  those  in- 
creased public  services  which  "The  Affluent 
Society"  was  written  to  demand  seems  bound 
to  become  louder.  The  debate  on  whether 
they  are  to  be  achieved  is  likely  to  be  brief; 
the  debate  on  how  they  are  to  be  achieved 
Is  likely  to  last  much  longer. 

Herewith,  in  terms  of  percentage  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  from  economists 
and  businessmen-trustees,  are  the  responses 
to  Professor  Galbralth's  views  on  that  major 
topic: 

1.  In  an  aflhient  society,  such  as  we  now 
enjoy  in  the  United  States,  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  continuing  high  level  produc- 
tion of  material  eoods  has  become  excessive. 

flnpmviul 


Economists 
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44 
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2 
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60 
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2 

2.  The  real  reason  for  this  country's  con- 
tinuing preoccupation  with  high  production 
la  not  so  much  that  we  need  all  of  the 
products  themselves  but  more  that  we  fear 
the  unemployment  which  reduced  produc- 
tion would  bring. 
|ln  prTpentt 


Tend  to  acTM* 

Tend  to  dianfrree. 
Undecided 


3.  With  our  present  mastery  of  produc- 
tion, a  supply  of  goods  wholly  adequate  to 
consumer  needs  can  now  be  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  employment  levels 
considerably  below  "full  employment." 

(In  percent  J 
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Economist! 
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Tend  to  afnre 

47 

47 

6 
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Tend  to  disagree 

Indedded 

31 
18 

4.  The  present  volume  of  production  la 
maintained  only  by  a  "synthesis  of  desire" 
whereby  consumers  are  led  to  consvune  a 
volume  and  variety  of  privately  produced 
goods  which  is  excessive. 


(In  percent] 
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5.  Inflation,  actual  or  threatened,  is  a 
constant  and  unavoidable  concomitant  of 
our  preoccupation  with  high  production 
and  maintaining  strong  consumer  demand. 


|ln  piTwnf] 
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Tnistees 
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43 
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6.  Our  preoccupation  with  high  produc- 
tion also  promotes  a  continuing  social 
Imbalance  in  American  life  whereby  the 
private  production  of  goods  (automobiles, 
cosmetics,  appliance,  etc.)  is  kept  at  too 
high  a  level  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
production  of  services  (adequate  schools, 
parks,  sanitation,  public  safety,  etc.). 


[In  pcrcentj 

EronomLsts 

Trustees 

Tend  to  apreo 

52 
41 
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Tend  to  disagree 
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I'ndecided 

u 

[This  statement  is  the  central  thesis  in  the 
Gaibraith  work.  It  produces  a  heavy  opinion 
split  between  the  resp>onding  groups.  A  ma- 
jority of  economists  agrees  that  the  imbal- 
ance exists,  although  there  is  a  tendency  to 
ascribe  it  to  "this  country's  sense  of  values." 
A  heavy  majority  of  businessmen -trustees 
sees  no  social  imbalance;  they  also  oppose 
any  action  which  would  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  governmental  influence.) 

7.  A  much  more  liberal  form  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  should  be  introduced 
which  would  provide  the  worker  with  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  substitute  for  total 
dependence  on  employment  In  the  domain 
of  private  production. 

Iln  porcenf) 


Tend  to  agree... 
"Tend  to  disagree 
Undecided 
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8.  Unemployment  benefits  should  be  high 
in  times  of  high  unemployment,  and  low 
when  Jobs  are  plentiful.  For  example,  at 
unemployment  level  of  4  mlUlon,  the  unem- 
ployed worker  might  receive  a  maximum  of 
fotir-fifths  of  his  last  earned  wage.     But  at 
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full  employment  (unemployment  of  2  mil- 
lion or  less),  the  iinemployed  worker  might 
receive  roughly  half  of  his  laat  wago. 

(In  percent] 
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9.  A  greatly  expanded  lue  of  the  sales 
tax  by  cities  and  States  should  supplement 
the  present  Federal  Income  tax,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  making  private  goods 
more  expensive  and  public  services  more 
abundant. 

[In  percent) 


Economists 

Trustees 

Tend  to  a«n«e 

M 
42 
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33 

Tend  to  disafrree. ........ .... 

M 

Undecided...................... 
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10.  It  la  the  obligation  of  an  affluent  so- 
ciety to  prevent  the  self-perpetuation  of 
poverty  by  spending  considerably  more 
money  than  at  present  on  schools  and  so- 
cial services,  to  assure  that  no  child  will  be 
deprived  of  physical  health  or  full  educa- 
tional opporttmlty  because  of  the  poverty 
of  his  parents. 

[In  percent] 


Economists 

Trustees 

Tend  to  a<;ree 

79 

14 

7 

53 

Tend  to  disagree 

31 

Undecided 

10 

11.  In  an  affluent  society,  work  that  has 
the  connotations  of  pain,  fatigue,  boredom 
or  other  discomforts  can  and  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  rapid  expansion 
of  a  "New  Class,"  to  which  work  offers 
substantial  personal  and  social  rewards  In 
addition  to  money  Income,  should  be  a 
central  goal  of  our  society. 

|In  percent]  " 


Tend  to  agree... 
Tend  to  disagree 
Undecided 


la.  America's  basic  deficiency  In  facing 
the  future  Is  the  Inadequate  cultivation 
and  education  of  Its  human  resources.  We 
must  therefore  place  less  emphasis  on  ma- 
terial production  and  more  on  developing 
the  applied  Intelligence  and  creatlveness  of 
our  people. 

|In  |>ereonl) 


Tend  to  ivgree  .. 
Tend  tn<||sagre« 
Indecided 


WHO  WAS  ASKED 

Economists:  Prom  the  1956  directory  of 
the  American  Economic  Association,  each 
60th  name  was  selected  to  receive  a  question- 
naire. To  these  were  added  a  list  of  econo- 
mists unusually  prominent  In  business, 
government  and  the  academic  world.  A 
resulting  228  questionnaires  were  sent  out, 
and  116  (or  61  percent)  were  returned. 

Businessmen-trustees:  Names  of  trustees 
were  gathered  from  current  official  publica- 
tions of  colleges,  universities  and  founda- 
tions (45  separate  Institutions).  These  were 
matched  against  entries  in  Poor's  Register  of 


Directors  and  Executives;  trustees  not  active 
In  business  were  eliminated.  The  restUtlng 
list  came  to  142  names;  of  these,  45  (or  32 
percent)  responded. 

Total:  In  all,  370  questionnaires  were  Is- 
sued, and  161  were  returned.  Overall  re- 
sponse :  44  percent. 

Readership:  Among  economists  66  per- 
cent had  read  all  or  part  of  the  Affluent  So- 
ciety; among  businessmen- trustees  33  per- 
cent had  read  at  least  part. 


ECONOMIC  AND  MONETARY  POUCY 

Mr.  OGRE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  yield  to  me,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
because  I  believe  the  Senate  Is  about  to 
hear  one  of  the  most  important  speeches 
to  be  delivered  thus  far  during  the  86th 
Congress,  and  I  believe  more  Senators 
should  be  on  the  floor  than  are  presently 
here. 

Mr.  OGRE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  and  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  serious 
economic  problems  with  which  our  coun- 
try is  faced  are.  belatedly,  forging  to  the 
front  as  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  The 
requirements  of  national  security  and  the 
social  justice  values  of  a  full-employment 
economy  serve  to  sharpen  the  issue  and 
to  highlight  the  need  for  new  ideas  and 
new  programs  in  the  field  of  economic 
and  monetary  policy. 

The  long-range  economic  aspects  of 
the  cold-war  challenge  must  not  be  ig- 
nored. Recent  reports  which  Indicate 
that  the  Soviet  economy  is  growing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  to  8  percent 
are  Impressive,  particularly  so  when  con- 
trasted with  our  own  much  slower  rate 
of  economic  growth  since  the  period  of 
the  Korean  conflict. 

In  the  past  6  years,  we  have  experi- 
enced two  recessions.  With  almost  5 
million  Americans  still  fully  unemployed, 
and  many  more  partially  unemployed, 
and  with  substantial  portions  of  our  in- 
dustrial capacity  idle.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  have  not  yet  fully  recovered  from 
the  most  recent  economic  downturn.  It 
Is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  rate  of 
recovery,  once  thought  to  be  rapid,  has 
slowed  almost  to  a  halt.  These  facts 
bring  into  shaiu  question  the  economic 
policies  and  practices  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  certain  segments  of  in- 
dustry and  labor.  Some  of  these  policies 
must  be  subjected  to  searching  examina- 
tion and  appropriate  revision  If  we  are 
to  achieve  the  full  potential  of  the  free 
enterprise  economy  which  has  served  us 
well  in  the  past  and  which  now  stands 
as  the  bastion  of  freedom. 

The  poUcies  which  affect  our  national 
economy    and    the   distribution   of   the 


benefits  of  our  productive  capacity, 
particularly  those  aspects  of  policy 
concerning  monetary  and  fiscal  manage- 
ment, have  been  wrapped  in  an  in- 
credible aura  of  mystery.  Some  of  the 
most  potent  shibboleths  and  caveats  In 
economic  folklore  have  been  used  to 
Justify  the  present  policies  and  to  ob- 
scure the  causes  and  effects  of  these 
policies  as  they  relate  to  our  economy 
generally  and  to  our  monetary  system 
specifically.  It  is  time  that  this  mask 
of  mystery  be  ripped  away,  in  order  that 
the  problem  may  be  presented  to  the 
American  people  In  understandable 
terms.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  contributing 
in  a  small  way  to  such  understanding 
that  I  address  the  Senate  today. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
an  economist,  and  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  simple  answers  to  the  problems 
that  we  face.  I  do,  however,  claim  some 
sensitivity  as  to  what  la  the  right  ap- 
proach and  what  is  the  wrong  approach 
to  these  problems;  and  I  do  claim  some 
sensitivity  to  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained;  and  I  have  some  convic- 
tions as  to  the  general  principles  which 
should  serve  as  guidelines  to  be  followed 
by  government  in  the  field  of  economic 
policy. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  recognize  that, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  government 
plays  a  significant  and  necessary  role  in 
our  economic  system.  It  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  whether  we  shall  have 
government  interference  in  our  individ- 
ual economic  activities  or  whether  we 
shall  not.  Action,  or  Inaction,  by  gov- 
ernment affects  all  citizens,  every  day. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
for  individual  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  have  definite  economic  objectives  for 
the  Government.  There  is  room  for 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisable  and  necessary  economic  goals 
of  government  action.  As  for  me,  I  would 
urge  policies  to  promote  the  three  fol- 
lowing goals: 

First.  A  rate  of  economic  growth  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  and  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment for  our  people. 

Second.  The  maximum  degree  of 
price  stabilization  and  overall  Infiatlon 
control. 

Third.  EfUcient  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  goods,  income,  and  wealth. 

These  goals,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
achieved,  but  not  without  careful  plan- 
ning and  determined  action— planning 
and  action  for  the  achievement  of  all 
goals,  not  just  one  of  them.  Indeed, 
governmentol  action  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  one  economic  goal  to  the  neglect 
of  others  will  tend  to  unbalance,  rather 
than  balance,  our  economy;  will  tend  to 
defeat,  rather  than  achieve,  the  neces- 
sary goals. 

The  control  of  Inflation  is.  as  I  have 
said,  a  necessary  goal.  But  neither  in- 
flation control  nor  other  economic  goals 
can  be  achieved  equitably  and  effectively 
by  piecemeal  measures  or  policies  based 
upon  an  erroneous  analysis  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Policies  which  have  been  followed  by 
the    Eisenhower    administration    have 
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been  characterized  by  what  appears  to 
be  an  obsession  with  the  idea  that  if  we 
can  but  maintain  price  stability  the 
other  objectives  will  be  automatically 
achieved,  and  that  price  stability  can  be 
achieved  by  tight  money  and  high  in- 
terest rate  policies.  Its  policies  have 
been  singularly  directed  toward  mis- 
guided and  ineffective  actions  taken  in 
the  name  of  an  asserted  crusade  against 
the  evils  of  Inflation.  The  policies  of  the 
administration  have  notably  failed  to 
prevent  Inflation.  At  the  same  time, 
these  policies  have  retarded  economic 
growth,  helped  bring  about  serious  un- 
employment, and  promoted  imbalances. 
Injustices,  and  inequities  in  our  economy. 

I  submit  the  view,  Mr.  President,  that 
restrictive  monetary  policies  and  high 
Interest  rates,  under  the  conditions  we 
now  face,  not  only  fail  to  achieve  satis- 
factory inflation  control,  but  are  ac- 
tually harmful  to  the  economy  generally. 

According  to  economists,  inflation  may 
be  fought  by  at  least  three  principal 
types  of  Government  action.  First, 
there  are  fiscal  measures.  According  to 
this  theory,  if  the  Government,  through 
taxation,  takes  in  more  money  than  it 
spends,  there  will  be  less  overall  spend- 
ing throughout  the  economy,  and  this 
will  have  deflationary  effects.  Admit- 
tedly, fiscal  policy  of  this  type  must  be 
applied  with  considerable  severity  in 
order  to  have  any  appreciable  effect.  It 
has,  therefore,  never  really  been  tried. 
We  hear  much  talk  now  about  the  so- 
called  balanced  budget  for  1960.  The 
budget  which  President  Eisenhower  has 
presented  for  1960  has  not  even  a  sem- 
blance of  realistic  balance.  Even  if  we 
did  have  a  balanced  budget,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  prospect  for  such  next  year, 
despite  the  reams  of  propaganda  to  the 
contrary,  merely  balancing  the  budget 
under  present  circumstances  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  general  level 
of  prices.  Certainly  there  is  no  prospect 
In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  of  a 
budget  surplus  sufficient  to  have  a 
noticeably  depressing  effect  upon  prices. 
Accordingly,  speculation  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  a  policy  may  be  regarded  as  moot 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  ably  pointed  out  that  the 
budget  which  the  President  has  pre- 
sented has  not  even  a  semblance  of  real- 
istic balance  for  the  year  1960.  Is  It  not 
true  that,  amongst  other  things,  the 
President  is  trying  to  have  expenditures 
which  win  occur  In  1980  shifted  to  the 
1958  and  1959  budget,  through  supple- 
mental appropriations,  so  that  the  deficit 
for  1958  and  1959  will  be  exaggerated, 
and  so  that  he  can  then  produce  an 
artificial,  paper  balance  in  1959  and 
1960? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  record  shows 
that  to  be  the  indisputable  fact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  not  true  so 
far  as  money  for  foreign-aid  appro- 
priations is  concerned? 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  International 
Development  Fund,  for  instance? 


Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  correct.  But 
whether  the  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion or  allocation  is  made  in  June  or  in 
July,  or  whether  it  is  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  or  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  which  would  put  li  over  into  the 
next  fiscal  year,  there  will  be  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  actual  expendi- 
ture rate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true,  but  If 
the  authorization  and  the  appropriation 
could  occur  in  1958  and  1959,  and  the 
main  bulk  of  the  expenditure  could 
o^ur  in  1959  and  1960,  the  President 
could  then  blame  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress for  the  high  deficit  in  appropria- 
tions for  1958  and  1959,  and  then  say 
that  any  deficit  In  1959  and  1960,  so  far 
as  expenditures  and  receipts  are  con- 
cerned, will  not  be  his  fault,  but  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  Democratic  Congress. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  is  the  best 
explanation  I  have  heard  of  the  spurious 
claim  of  a  balanced  budget  for  1960; 
but  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
to  have  a  repressive  influence  on  the 
price  level,  a  budgetary  surplus  of  con- 
siderable proportions  would  be  necessary. 
Would  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  therefore  was  making 
the  point  that  we  may  as  well  consider 
the  inflation  control  asp>ect  of  fiscal 
measures  as  moot,  because  no  serious  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  have  a  budgetary 
surplus.  There  will  actually  not  even 
be  a  balanced  budget. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

A  .second  method  of  fighting  infiatlon, 
according  to  the  economists,  is  by  impo- 
sition of  direct  controls  on  credit,  wages, 
prices,  and  commodity  allocations.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  regulation  of  install- 
ment credit,  have  proven  effective  but 
to  some  extent  unpopular.  For  various 
reasons,  including  its  unpopularity,  the 
direct  controls  approach  is  not  being 
tried. 

A  third  method  of  fighting  infiatlon, 
according  to  our  textbooks.  Is  through 
the  medium  of  monetary  policy.  Those 
who  adhere  to  the  theory  that  monetary 
controls  in  and  of  themselves  will  pre- 
vent infiatlon  say  that  if  the  supply  of 
money  is  restricted,  interest  rates  will 
go  up,  borrowing  will  be  discouraged, 
saving  will  be  encouraged,  plant  and 
capital  goods  expansion  will  be  delayed, 
and  price  increases  will  be  restrained. 
Conversely,  it  is  argued  that  if  the  sup- 
ply of  money  is  increased,  interest  rates 
will  go  down,  people  will  be  encouraged 
to  borrow  and  spend,  and  prices  will 
consequently  go  up. 

Monetary  control  may  be  a  useful  tool 
in  combating  infiatlon  if  properly  ap- 
plied, under  conditions  where  such  con- 
trol can  be  effective.  Generally,  this  type 
of  control  may  be  helpful  and  appro- 
priate in  situations  where  infiatlonary 
forces  are  caused  by  an  excessive  supply 
of  money  at  a  time  when  the  available 
supply  of  goods  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand.  Do  we.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  the  classical  type  of  Infia- 
tlon— too  many  dollars  chasing  scare 
goods  and  services? 

We  measure  our  money  in  circulation 
by  the  sum  of  cash  and  demand  deposits. 
Today  there  is  a  total  of  about  $143  bil- 


lion in  circulation,  according  to  this  defi- 
nition. In  1952  the  total  was  $129  bil- 
lion. But  when  we  relate  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  to  the  gross  national 
product  we  find  that  in  1952  money  in 
circulation  amounted  to  37.2  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  In  1958 
money  in  circulation  was  only  32.8  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  Thus 
we  have  less  money  In  circulation  today 
in  comparison  with  total  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  than  we  had  in  1952. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing a  very  able  speech.  I  wonder  if  he 
will  yield  for  a  question  and  possibly 
a  comment. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield  gladly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true,  in 
measuring  the  total  amount  of  money 
and  credit  offered  for  goods,  that  we 
must  take  into  consideration  not  only 
the  total  of  demand  deposits  and  cash, 
but  also  the  velocity  of  circulation; 
namely,  the  rapidity  with  which  demand 
deposits  and  cash  move  from  hand  to 
hand? 

I  know  that  during  this  latter  period 
we  have  had  &n  increase  in  the  velocity 
of  demand  deposits.  I  say  this  because 
I  think  the  quantitative  theory  of 
money  is  one  of  the  basic  truths  in 
economics,  and  sometimes  attempts  are 
made  to  refute  it  by  showing  that  the 
movement  of  the  total  quantity  of 
money  does  not  bear  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  total  price  level  or  tiie  quan- 
tity of  goods.  We  need  to  remember 
that  the  velocity  of  money  and  th'^ 
velocity  of  credit  are  also  factors. 

If  I  may  put  it  in  an  algebraic 
formula : 

MV+M'V 
T 


P=^ 


This  should  be  clear  to  everyone. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
mula is  entirely  unclear,  but  the  facts 
which  the  able  Senator  has  stated  are 
clear.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's  eminent 
economists. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  Senator 
a  question.  He  has  referred  to  the  veloc- 
ity of  money.  I  agree  that  must  be 
considered.  Do  monetary  controls  affect 
the  velocity  of  money? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  No.  It  might  be 
argued  that  monetary  controls,  by  affect- 
ing M  prime,  which  is  the  symbol  for 
credit,  help  to  counteract  an  increase  in 
V  prime,  which  is  the  symbol  for  veloc- 
ity of  circulation  of  credit.  In  other 
words,  monetary  controls  might  not  af- 
fect the  velocity  but  might  compensate 
for  the  velocity. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  Senator's  very  able  speech. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  adding 
light  to  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot 
claim  a  great  amount  of  learning. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  doing 
extremely  well, 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  si>eak  from  any  pride  of  learning 
this  field.  I  speak  because  of  con- 
cern for  the  Nation's  welfare. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  understand. 
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Mr.  OORE.  I  speak  because  of  con- 
cern for  the  national  security,  because 
of  concern  for  the  inequities  of  wide- 
spread imemplojmient,  and  because  of 
concern  for  the  inequitable  consequences 
which  flow  from  a  policy  which  has  been 
wrongly  applied.  Because  the  condition 
of  the  country  has  been  erroneously  di- 
agnosed, an  incorrect  remedy  has  been 
applied. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing a  very  able  speech  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  I  nnd  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  a  large  portion  of  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  although  not  neces- 
sarily with  all  he  is  saying.  I  did  want 
to  bring  out  the  importance  of  velocity. 
I  think  I  should  make  clear,  with  re- 
gard to  the  symbols  I  gave,  that  P  refers 
to  the  general  price  level;  M  refers  to  the 
quantity  of  cash ;  V  refers  to  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  of  the  cash;  M'  refers 
to  the  quantity  of  demand  deposits;  V 
refers  to  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
the  demand  deposits;  and  T  refers  to  the 
physical  volume  of  production  or  prefer- 
ably the  real  national  income. 

I  suppose  this  is  as  clear  as  Einstein's 
celebrated  equation  E=--MC',  but  I  think 
it  is  as  true,  when  properly  understood,  as 
Einstein's  equation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
accept  the  explanation  as  being  true. 
Even  though  monetary  controls  have  not 
been  proved  to  be  effective  with  respect 
to  controlling  the  velocity  of  money.  I 
find  that  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  the  able 
Senator  and  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
members,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  at  one  time  apparently 
claimed  to  have  been  able  to  control 
velocity. 

Much  of  our  industrial  capacity  is  idle. 
We  could  easily  produce  more  houses, 
more  automobiles,  more  refrigerators, 
and  more  of  almost  any  commodity  one 
might  name  if  only  a  market  for  this 
additional  production  existed. 

We  have  staggering  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

And  with  serious  unemployment,  no 
one  could  argue  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  labor. 

Any  realistic  analysis  indicates  that 
we  simply  do  not  have  a  situation  in 
which  too  much  money  is  chasing  too 
small  a  supply  of  goods.  We  do  not.  in 
fact,  have  the  type  of  inflationary  forces 
present  in  our  economy  for  which  mone- 
tai-y  control  constitutes  an  effective  rem- 
edy, even  in  theory. 

There  are  other  factors  prevalent  in 
today's  economy  which  prevent  monetary 
controls  from  working  as  the  adminis- 
tration insists  they  should.  Tight  money 
has  little,  If  any,  effect  upon  the  pricing 
policies  of  those  segments  of  industry 
which  employ  what  have  come  to  be 
known  as  administered  prices. 

In  testimony  before  the  United  States 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  July  11 
1957.  I  said:  ' 
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true,  because  these  policies  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  the  peculiar  kind  of  selective 
price  and  Income  Inflation  combined  with 
selective  price  and  Income  deflation  which 
continue  to  threaten  our  economy.  What  we 
have,  as  I  see  It,  is  a  highly  selective,  non- 
uniform price  and  Income  inflation.  I  know 
of  no  better  example,  though  there  are  oth- 
ers, than  the  current  Inflation  In  the  price 
of  steel. 


When  such  policies  are  applied  to  the  con- 
ditions as  they  are  today,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  what  they  have  been  assumed  to  be.  these 
policies  are  disclosed  to  be  fallacious  and 
hurtful,  because  they  create  imbalance,  not 
balance;  Instability,  not  stabUlty;  poorer,  not 
better  distribution;  Inadequate,  not  adequate 
economic  growth  and  progress.     All  this  Is 


Mr.      PROXMIRE.    Mr.      President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     First.    I    wish    to 
congratulate  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  an  exceedingly  important 
speech.     I  know  of  no  one  whj  could 
make  It  better  or  more  eloquently,  or 
on  the  basis  of  more  effective  experi- 
ence in   the  House  of   Representatives 
and  in   the  Senate,   than   the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  should  like  pre- 
cisely to  document  the  general  point  the 
Senator   has  just  made.     As  I  under- 
stand, the  general  point  is  that  we  have 
a  selective  type  of  inflation  which  is 
very  unjust  and  very  discriminatory. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if 
it  is  not  true  that  this  monetary  policy 
has  subjected  farmers,  whose  income  is 
already  down,  to  a  very  painful  kind 
of  inflation.  To  a  large  extent  farmers 
are  debtors.  Fanners  must  finance  the 
purchase  of  their  equipment,  their  land, 
their  herds,  or  whatever  else  they  invest 
in — and  often  their  crops.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  kind  of  policy  which  increases 
interest  rates  results  in  a  very  painful 
kind  of  inflation  for  farmei-s? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  increases  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  It  increases  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  debt  on  the  farm.  It  in- 
creases the  cost  of  nearly  everything  the 
farmer  must  buy.  particularly  so  if  he 
buys  on  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  does  so  at  a  time  when  the  farm  In- 
come is  about  4  percent  of  national  in- 
come, and  farmers  constitute  about  12 
percent  of  our  population?  So  that 
farm  income  from  fanning  is  only  about 
one-third  on  a  per  person  basis  of  in- 
come off  the  farm. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
farmers  are  receiving  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  national  Income— an 
unfairly  depressixl  share  of  the  national 
income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  farmers  repre- 
.«?ent  one  segment  of  the  economy  to 
which.  I  presume,  the  Senator  was 
referring. 

With  regard  to  the  small  bu.'slness- 
man.  it  is  my  understanding 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  dis- 
cusses small  business.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  income  of  all  the 
farmers  in  America  is  now  almost  ex- 
actly what  net  income  from  interest  Is. 
That  docs  not  Include  corporate  income 
from  Interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  a 
shocking  situation.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Income  of  farmers  Includes 
the  income  of  all  the  fundamental,  basic 
producers  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  this  is  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  America  when 
this  kind  of  situation  has  existed.    As 


recently  as  6  years  ago  farm  income  was 
at  least  50  percent  higher  than  income 
from  Interest. 

Mr.  GORE.  Meanwhile,  farm  Income 
has  gone  down,  but  net  Income  from 
interest  has  increased  by  more  than  50 
percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  difference 
would  be  even  greater  than  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

Consider  the  small  businessman,  as 
distinguished  from  the  operator  of  a 
large  or  medium  sized  business. 

The  one  outstanding,  clear,  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  small  businessmen 
is  that  they  need  capital. 

They  need  capital  to  finance  their 
inventories.  They  need  capital  if  they 
wish  to  expand  their  plants.  They  need 
capital  with  which  to  buy  equipment. 
They  are  constantly  going  to  the  local 
bankers  to  borrow  money.  Is  it  not  true 
that,  so  far  as  the  small  businessman 
is  concerned,  the  monetary  policy  wliich 
we  have  been  discussing  results  in  a  se- 
lective type  of  inflation  which  hurts 
him? 

Mr.  GORE.  For  the  small  business- 
man, or  the  new,  struggling  businessman, 
borrowing  has  been  made  more  difflcult. 
as  well  as  more  costly,  whereas,  as  I  shall 
show  in  a  few  moments,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent big  business  has  financed  its  capital 
expansion  through  price  increases  and 
consequent  increases  in  profits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I    should    like    to 
touch  on  two  or  three  more  areas  of  the 
economy,  in  which   I  think  our  people 
have  suffered  very  severely  because  of 
the  selective  type  of  inflation  which  our 
monetary  policy  has  imposed  upon  them. 
For  the  home  buyer,  interest  consti- 
tutes a  very  important  cost.  If  the  home 
buyer  is  fortiuiate  enough  to  have  the 
home   financed  over  a  substantial   pe- 
riod of  time,  the  cost  of  interest  may  be 
very  nearly  as  great  as  the  cost  of  the 
home  itself.    So  when  the  home  buyer 
suffers  an  increase  in  interest  costs,  to 
the  extent  of  an  increase  from  4  per- 
cent to  5  percent,  or  a  25-percent  in- 
crease, it  means  that  he  buys  far  less 
housing.     It  means  that  he  must  cut 
down  on  the  size  of  the  housing  he  can 
buy.     In  many  cases  it  means  that  he 
cannot  buy  a  home  at  all.    Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  that  Is  unqu«»- 
tionably  true.  Many  people  have  had 
that  experience. 

In  that  connection.  I  wish  to  tell  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  two 
homebuilders  from  Tenne.ssee  visited  me 
today.  They  told  me  that  GI  home  mort- 
gages are  now  selhng  at  discounts  of 
from  8  to  10  percent,  and  that  market* 
were  not  plentiful  even  at  that— perhaps 
plentiful  at  10  percent,  but  not  plentiful 
at  8  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Nation's  Business,  a  very  revealing 
chart  dramatically  shows  that  the  real 
Impact  of  the  1955  to  1957  monetary 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in- 
creasing Interest  rates,  was  starkly  clear. 
What  happened  was  that  the  number  of 
housing  sterts.  both  VA  and  FHA. 
dropped  very  sharply.  In  fact,  I  believe 
they  dropped  to  one-half  what  they  had 
been.  At  the  same  time,  business  invest- 
ment in  plant   and   equipment   during 
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precisely    the   same   time   sharply   In- 
creased. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  figures  are 
overwhelmingly  clear.  What  happens 
with  this  use  of  monetary  policy  is  that 
the  homebuilding  industry,  the  industry 
of  the  small  businessman,  the  industry 
which  is  so  important  to  people  who  want 
and  need  their  own  homes,  has  greatly 
suffered.  The  typical  home  buyer  is  the 
head  of  a  struggling  youn?  family  which 
wishes  to  get  started.  Those  are  the 
people  who  are  really  hurt.  Those  are 
the  people  who  suffer  the  consequences. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Monetary  controls  have  their  place. 
Monetary  controls  can  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence, either  for  good  or  for  ill.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  thus  far  is  that  we 
have  a  situation  which  has  been  wrongly 
diagnosed,  a  situation  in  which  monetary 
controls  cannot  be  effective  or  satisfac- 
tory, even  in  theory,  and  less  so  in 
practice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  making  his  point  very 
well. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  not 
only  do  farmers,  small  businessmen,  and 
home  buyers  suffer  seriously  from  this 
kind  of  monetary  control,  but  automobile 
buyers  also  suffer.  Municipalities  are 
probably  the  most  obvious  sufferers  from 
higher  interest  rates,  whether  they  are 
building  streets,  or  whether  the  school 
district  Is  building  schools.  The  policy  is 
devastatingly  destructive.  It  becomes 
necessary  with  heavier  financing  costs 
either  not  to  build  a  school  at  all,  or  to 
build  it  at  a  much  higher  cost.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  taxpayer  is  hit.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  property  taxpayer, 
but,  as  the  Senator  is  well  aware,  it  is 
true  of  the  Federal  taxpayer  as  well. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
The  one  segment  of  our  economy  which 
seems  to  be  not  at  all  restrained  by  tight 
money  policies,  but  which  may  even  ben- 
efit from  them,  is  the  bir  business  seg- 
ment, consisting  of  industries  in  which 
the  Big  Threes  and  the  Big  Fours  have  a 
virtual  monoply.  My  distinguished  sen- 
ior colleague  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ke- 
rAiTVERl  is  now  performing  an  excellent 
public  service  by  demonstrating,  in  pub- 
lic hearings,  that  the  Big  Threes  and 
Big  Fours  of  industry  can  and  do  fix 
prices,  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the 
so-called  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Furthermore,  monetary  controls  op- 
erate primarily  through  our  commercial 
banking  system.  To  the  extent  that  cor- 
porations can  borrow  from  intermedi- 
aries such  as  insurance  companies  and 
other  types  of  institutions  possessing 
large  financial  resources  and  thereby 
stay  out  of  banking  channels,  they  will 
not  be  directly  affected  by  monetary  con- 
trols Imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Finally,  it  appears  to  me  that  mone- 
tary controls,  if  used  as  the  principal  tool 
acainst  inflation,  must  be  applied  drasti- 
cally if  they  are  to  be  effective.  If  ap- 
plied with  suflBcient  severity  to  bring 
down  prices,  our  economy  would  be  so 
dislocated  that  recession,  if  not  depres- 
sion, would  be  almost  inevitable.     The 


Inadequacy  of  monetary  controls  as  an 
anti-infiationary  weapon,  particularly 
when  used  almost  alone,  is  now  partially 
admitted  by  some  of  the  officials  who 
have  been  associated  with  their  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Woodlief  Thomas,  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  which  was  published  on 
March  12  of  this  year,  acknowledged 
that  there  were  "unstabilizing  forces  in 
pricing  actions  of  the  private  economy — 
on  the  part  of  both  management  and 
labor — that  cannot  be  effectively  con- 
trolled or  corrected  by  goverrmiental  ac- 
tions in  the  area  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  Hke  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Ralph  Young,  Direc- 
tor of  Research  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  has  also  emphasized  that  the  pric- 
ing action  in  the  administered  price 
section  of  our  economy  has  become  a 
very  serious  potential  cause  of  the  in- 
flation and  in  the  cost  of  the  inflation. 

I  believe  that  the  comments  by  Ralph 
Young  and  Woodlief  Thomas  become 
signiflcant  particularly  because  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  had  a  kind  of 
dignjfled  detachment  from  this  kind  of 
development.  It  is  a  conservative  insti- 
tution. The  men  who  constitute  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  certainly  have 
had  a  very  high  regard  for  monetary 
policies.  However,  the  fact  that  even 
they  are  speaking  out  on  this  issue  and 
that  even  they  say  that  that  situation 
is  at  least  to  a  degree  the  cause  of  the 
inflation  from  which  we  are  suffering,  is 
very  signiflcant. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  New 
York  Times — the  good,  gray  New  York 
Times — which  has  as  fine  a  reputation 
for  constructive  economic  conservatism 
as  any  newspaper  in  America  has  also 
spoken  out  on  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences of  administered  prices  in  caus- 
ing the  kind  of  inflationary  situation  we 
have  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  read  with  approbation  the  recent 
editorials  In  the  New  York  Times  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.  I  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  commendable  that 
the  staff  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  speak  out  on  the  in- 
effectiveness of  monetary  policy  in  re- 
straining administered  price  rises. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  indication 
of  any  relaxation  of  the  tight  money 
policies  on  the  part  of  the  superiors  of 
those  staff  members.  Indeed,  as  re- 
cently as  March  5.  of  this  year  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  continued  its  mis- 
guided policies  by  decreeing  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  discount  rate. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  point  out  that 
the  administration  has  pursued  its  tight 
money  policies  for  the  asserted  purposes 
of  fighting  infiation.  I  have  Indicated 
why  such  policies  could  not  be  effective 
for  that  purpose  under  existing  condi- 
tions and  the  record  shows  that  they 
have  not  been  effective.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  by  almost  10  percent  since 


1952.  and  has  been  relatively  stable  only 
in  times  of  high  unemployment. 

Though  tight  money  has  not  stopped 
Inflation,  it  has  had  significant  effects 
upon  our  economy,  to  some  of  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  al- 
ready referred.  It  has  brought  about 
drastic  increases  in  interest  rates  which 
have  imposed  and  which  now  impose 
great  burdens  upon  the  Government  and 
upon  the  people.  Since  1952  net  non- 
corporate income  from  interest,  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  national  income,  has 
increased  by  more  than  50  percent. 

The  cost  of  carrying  the  national  debt 
has  skyrocketed.  For  example,  this  cost 
is  now  almost  twice  as  much  as  it  was 
in  1946  when  we  had  a  debt  of  com- 
parable proportions.  The  1960  budget 
submitted  by  President  Eisenhower  con- 
tains an  item  of  $8.1  billion  in  interest 
charges. 

That  is  the  interest  payment  on  a  debt 
of  about  $283  billion.  This  is  the  largest 
single  item,  other  than  national  defense, 
in  the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  aU  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Termessee  for  making  available  to  those 
of  us  who  are  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
an  advance  copy  of  his  very  splendid 
message.  That  copy  has  permitted  us 
to  do  a  little  advance  thinking  about 
what  the  Senator  is  going  to  say. 

With  reference  to  the  item  just  re- 
ferred to,  dealing  with  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  could  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  the  difference  is  In  the  annuat 
cost  of  financing  the  public  debt  in  1958. 
as  compared  with  1952;  or.  let  us  say, 
fiscal  1959,  as  compared  with  fiscal  1953? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  1952  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  was  $5,934  million.  The 
President's  budget  this  year  estimates  a 
cost  of  $8,096  million.  The  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  about  a 
$2,200  million  difference.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  it  represents  enough 
money  to  pay  for  a  great  deal  of  the  so- 
cial services,  public  health  operations, 
school  construction  and  hospital  con- 
struction in  the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  fig- 
ures, of  course,  tell  a  very  dramatic  story 
of  what  has  been  happening  in  the  case 
of  managing  the  public  debt.  I  saw  a 
figure  yesterday  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  Interest  to  the  Senator,  since  he  has 
been  one  of  the  champions  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  so- 
called  RE  A  co-ops.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  rather  substantial  increase  in  the 
interest  rates  on  rural  electrification 
loans,  which  are  presently  being  made  at 
the  rate  of  2  percent,  whereas  the  ad- 
ministration desires  to  raise  the  rate  to 
twice  that  amount,  or  more.  I  noticed 
that  the  figure  for  24  years  on  REA 
loans — and  this  is  the  total  amount 
which  has  been  loaned  to  farmers  since 
1935 — is  about  the  same  as  the  difference 
in  the  handling  charge  of  the  public 
debt  from  1952  to  1959. 
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In  other  words,  REA  has  loaned  to  the 
farmers  about  $2,300  million  over  the 
past  24  years.  In  1  year  under  the 
Republican  administration  of  Eisen- 
hower and  George  Humphrey  fiscal  pol- 
icies, the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  has  been 
about  $2,200  million.  In  the  instance 
of  REA,  of  course,  the  money  is  all  paid 
back  with  interest,  and  most  of  the  REA's 
are  ahead  of  their  schedule  of  payments. 
I  thought  the  reference  I  have  might 
appropriately  go  into  the  Record  be- 
cause the  administration  is  making  a  big 
hue  and  cry  over  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing interest  rates  on  REA  loans, 
loans  which  totaled  in  24  years  less  than 
the  increased  cost  for  1  year  of  the  hard 
money,  high  interest  rate,  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  given 
a  striking  illustration.  I  respond  by  call- 
ing to  his  attention  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  transmitted  to  Congress 
in  January  of  this  year.  If  he  will  turn 
to  page  198.  he  will  find  that  the  total 
expenditures  recommended  in  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  all  items 
other  than  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
the  agricultural  program,  veterans'  serv- 
ices and  benefits,  and  national  defense, 
amount  to  $12  billion.  That  includes  a 
myriad  of  activities.  It  Includes  recla- 
mation, navigation,  harbor  improve- 
ments, public  health,  highways,  schools, 
and  education.  It  includes  the  operating 
of  airplanes  and  helicopters  for  civilian 
uses.  It  includes  all  activities  of  the 
Government  except  the  four  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  civilian  uses 
did  the  Senator  just  speak  of?  He  re- 
ferred to  the  operating  of  airplanes  and 
helicopters. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  not  sure  to 
what  civilian  uses  the  Senator  referred. 
Civilian  use  of  airplanes  and  helicopters 
by  Cabinet  officers,  assistant  Cabinet  of- 
ficers, and  others? 

Mr.  GORE.    And  all  others. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  was  about  to  say  that  if 
we  take  the  budget— it  is  about  4  inches 
thick— we   will  see   that   it   lists   every 
activity  of  the  Government  except  the 
four  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  cost 
of  all  these  comes  to  about  $12  billion. 
That  is  only  50  percent  more  than  the 
carrying  charge  on  the  national  debt  at 
interest  rates  prevailing  today.    Here  is 
the  real  inflation  in  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment.    It  is  a  burden  not  only  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI    has  already  stated;   it  is  a 
burden  on  the  State  governments,  on 
counties,  and  on  cities  which  have  had 
to   postpone  hospital    and   school   con- 
struction, civic  improvements,  construc- 
tion of  sewerlines  and  new  water  sys- 
tems, and  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  other 
worthwhile    community    projects.      Not 
only  has  it  been  costly  for  government  at 
all  levels,  but  it  has  increased,  as  I  ex- 
pect to  show  in  detail  in  a  few  moments, 
the  price  of  everything  we  must  buy! 
because  the  cost  of  money  is  an  impor- 


tant part  of  the  cost  of  anything  which 
industry  produces. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recall  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  issue  of  the  so- 
called  long-term  bonds — the  "George 
Humphrey  Specials" — back  in  March 
1953,  it  was  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  

Mr.  GORE.  Those  were  the  "Hum- 
phrey-Dumphreys." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  the 
"George  Humph rey-Dumphreys." 

I  recall  it  was  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who  rose  in  the  Senate  and 
forewarned  the  country  what  that  meant. 
He  said  it  was  simply  a  preview  of  more 
to  come.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  far  too  modest  and  far  too  conserva- 
tive in  his  estimates. 

The  Senator  realizes,  that  the  admin- 
istration gives  a  weekly  lecture  on  the 
pains  and  anguish,  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, of  inflation;  in  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration says  that  inflation  is  the  greatest 
danger  which  faces  us.  That  is  what  one 
of  the  administration  spokesmen  said  re- 
cently. I  guess  that  means  that  inflation 
is  a  greater  danger  than  Khrushchev  and 
communism;  a  greater  danger  than  that 
involved  in  the  Berlin  situation.  I  do 
not  agree  with  that  evaluation,  because 
I  think  those  are  greater  dangers  than 
inflation. 

But  is  it  not  interesting  that  the  same 
administration  which  hkes  to  tell  these 
horror  stories  to  frighten  adults  and  chil- 
dren is  the  same  one  which  created 
Frankenstein;  the  same  one  which 
created  the  two-headed  monster? 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  1953  has  been 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  administration  says: 
"Look  at  the  terrible,  terrible  thing  called 
inflation."  Then  it  moves  into  another 
room  and  makes  another  batch  of  it. 
This  is  going  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  certain  instances,  it 
has  meant  that  the  monthly  payment  of 
a  workingman  on  a  modest  $10,000  home 
is  $12  a  month  more.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  "Humphrey-Dumphrcys." 
The  "George"  variety,  that  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  George  the 
first — and,  I  hope,  the  last. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  point  out  that  that 
issue  was  offered  at  3'/4  percent.  The 
statutory  ceihng  is  4 '4  percent.  Now 
the  administration  is  hinting  that  it 
must  soon  come  to  Congress  and  ask  that 
the  statutory  ceiling  be  raised,  or  el.se 
that  the  bonds  of  the  U.S.  Government 
be  sold  below  par  at  the  time  they  are 
issued. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  admin- 
istration had  the  .same  enthusiasm  for 
penetrating  outer  space  as  it  has  for 
penetrating  the  statutory  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates.  We  would  be  much  better 
off.  But  we  can  always  rest  assured 
that  the  present  administration  knows 
how  to  get  the  interest  rates  up.  They 
have  proved  it  consecutively.    I  know  of 


no  other  administration  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  which  has  a  better  record 
of  continuous  success  in  "upping  '  the 
interest  rates  day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year. 

I  recall  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee pointing  this  out  5'2  years  ago. 
He  showed  what  the  Nation  would  have 
to  face,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Kerr]  at  the  same  time. 
Others  of  us  also  joined  in  the  debate. 
We  predicted  that  what  has  happened 
would  come  to  pass.  We  said  that  the 
American  people  would  be  taken  on  a 
.sort  of  interest  lift:  a  kind  of  fiscal  ski 
lift.  I  wonder  what  will  happen  at  the 
end  of  the  Jump? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
today  is  documenting  again  the  same 
kind  of  authoritative,  definitive  statisti- 
cal information  which  he  produced  some 
years  ago.  It  is  about  time  it  was  up- 
dated. I  congratulate  the  Senator  and 
associate  myself  with  the  general  tenor 
of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  generous  comments  of  the  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  apprehensions  which  I  ex- 
pressed at  that  time  have  been  realized. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  further  appre- 
hensions. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
only  last  month,  when  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  to  raise  the  interest  rates  on  GI 
home  mortfrages.  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Government,  I  again, 
together  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr],  and  other  Sen- 
ators  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota;  I  want  to  be  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Including  tlie  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  pointed  out 
that  such  an  action  if  put  into  effect 
would  increase  the  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates.  What  do  we  find?  We 
find  such  mortgages  drying  up  the  mar- 
ket for  Government  bonds.  Is  there  any 
mystery  about  that?  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota— if  he  will  indulge  such  a  pleas- 
ant thought— had  $1  million  to  in- 
vest  

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
tor  from  Tennessee, 
thought. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  take  quite  a  bit 
of  persuading  to  induce  him  to  buy 
Government  bonds  at  3  percent  or  4  per- 
cent, when  he  could  buy  home  mort- 
gages guaranteed  by  the  same  CJovem- 
ment  at  SU  percent,  and.  moreover,  buy 
them  at  a  discount  of  6  or  8  percent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  find  a  way 
to  bring  about  cooperation  between  the 
agencies  of  Government,  rather  than  to 
have  one  agency  perform  an  action 
which,  in  turn,  will  put  pressure  on  the 
other,  with  the  result  that  the  action  of 
each  pushes  the  interest  rate  higher 
and  higher. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesldent.  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 


I  thank  the  Scna- 
That  is  a  pleasant 
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pertinent  and  very  revealing,  in  the 
sense  that  what  he  has  described  is  ex- 
actly the  plan  of  the  administration. 
These  are  what  we  call  the  built-in  esca- 
lators for  the  interest  rate.  One  agency 
competes  against  another,  so  that 
sooner  or  later — and  generally  it  is  very 
soon — the  administration  is  able  to  say 
to  Congress,  "You  cannot  expect  us  to 
finance  the  public  debt  at  3^2  percent 
or  4  percent  interest,  after  you  have 
raised  the  interest  rate — at  our  sugges- 
tion and  at  our  request — on  other  guar- 
anteed mortgages."  So  the  administra- 
tion says.  "You  have  gotten  the  economy 
ou|  of  balance  over  here;  now  get  it  out 
of  balance  over  here."  And  up,  up,  up 
the  interest  rate  goes.  And  in  the 
meantime  the  moneylenders  have  had 
an  increase  of  62  percent  in  their  net 
profits. 

Yesterday,  I  spoke  to  a  group  of 
farmers  at  Springfield,  111.  They  repre- 
sented farming  people  from  some  30 
States  of  the  Union.  When  I  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  with  them  the  62-per- 
cent increase  in  the  income  for  the 
moneylenders,  all  of  them  wanted  to 
take  out  a  bank  charter.  They  were 
willing  to  forget  the  name  "soil,"  and 
just  to  concentrate  on  the  name  "bank," 
because  the  soil  was  not  doing  them  too 
well.     (Laughter.] 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  these 
policies  were  achieving  laudable  objec- 
tives for  our  people,  then  we  could  say 
that  the  objectives  must  be  measured 
alongside  the  higher  prices  we  are  pay- 
ing. But  none  of  the  laudable  objec- 
tives of  the  Government  to  which  I  have 
referred  earlier  in  my  remarks  are  being 
achieved  by  the  high-interest-rate 
policy. 

Is  full  employment  being  achieved  by 
it?  Not  at  all.  Instead,  employment  is 
being  repressed,  and  the  opportunity  of 
our  economy  to  achieve  full  employment 
is  being  discouraged  and  repressed  by 
such  policies. 

Is  the  national  growth  sufficient  to 
guarantee  that  national  security  will  be 
brought  about?  Is  that  goal — for  which 
we  must  pay  so  heavy  a  price — being 
achieved?  Not  at  all.  This  is  a  re- 
strictive and  repressive  policy  that  is 
forestalling  adequate  national  growth. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  present  on 
the  floor  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  made  a  very  fer- 
vent and  logical  appeal  to  hold  down  the 
interest  rates  on  veterans'  housing.  It 
would  appear  that  this  administration 
policy  falls  heavily  on  everyone — on  all 
consumers,  including  the  purchasers  of 
houses  and  automobiles  and  those  who 
purchase  on  the  installment  plan  equip- 
ment of  various  kinds.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  able  Senator  what  particular 
group,  if  any.  in  our  society  is  benefiting 
by  these  higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course,  some  pereons 
have  benefited.  As  I  said  earlier,  non- 
corporate income  from  interest  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  50  percent  in  the 
last  6  years.    Income  of  those  lending 


received  by  any  other  major  segment  of 
our  society.  Corporate  income  from  in- 
terest, for  insurance  companies,  banks, 
other  flnancial  institutions,  and  other 
business  institutions,  has  greatly  in- 
creased also.  At  the  moment  I  do  not 
have  before  me  the  exact  percentage 
figures  in  that  connection,  but  the 
amount  of  the  increase  must  be  very 
great  indeed. 

So,  undoubtedly,  some  institutions  and 
persons,  of  a  limited  number,  have 
greatly  benefited  from  this  policy. 

But  the  mass  of  our  people  have  been 
hurt  badly.  Our  national  economy  and 
the  progress  in  the  development  of  com- 
munity facilities  in  counties,  cities,  and 
States  across  the  Nation  have  been 
greatly  retarded.  Furthermore,  this  pol- 
icy has  operated  as  a  brake  on  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Those  who  have  been  hurt  worst  of 
all  are  the  5  million  persons  in  our  coun- 
try who  are  totally  unemployed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Then  is  it  not  fair 
to  say  that  only  a  small,  privileged  fl- 
nancial elite  have  been  benefited  by 
this  policy,  at  the  expense  of  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  say  those  who 
have  benefited  the  most  would  fall  in 
that  category.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  persons  who  draw  very  small 
amounts  of  interest.  But  the  vast  bene- 
flts  certainly  go  to  the  vei-y  few. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  excellent  and  thought-provoking 
speech  being  made  on  the  floor  by  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreL  He 
has  long  been  a  veteran  in  the  field  of 
combating  inflation. 

I  distinctly  remember  when  he  spon- 
sored the  original  Baruch  price-control 
bill,  in  1940.  as  I  recall.  It  would  have 
avoided  the  25  percent  deflation  of  the 
dollar  which  occurred  in  the  period  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  His  proposal  received 
63  votes.  I  believe,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  out  of  the  435  Members;  and  I 
pride  myself  for  having  joined  him  in 
that  flght. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  his  support  then,  and  for 
his  support  now  in  this  field.  Perhaps 
he  will  recall  that  1  year  later  the  Con- 
gress voted  overwhelmingly  for  an  over- 
all control  of  the  type  which  he  and  I 
had  advocated  some  16  months  earlier, 
when  it  would  have  been  far  more  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  if  that  action 
had  been  taken  earlier,  the  25-percent 
deflation  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  could 
have  been  avoided.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  so  well 
qualifled  to  point  out  the  failure  of  so- 
called  efforts  to  retard  inflation  by 
means  of  a  mistaken  pwlicy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  in  its  manipulation 
of  the  rediscount  rate. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  fault  is  not  only  that 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  it  is  also 
that  of  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed  so — in- 
cluding the  Housing  Administration  and 
also  including  the  Treasury  itself,  which 
broke  the  line  on  the  3 '4  percent  bonds, 
by  means  of  the  "Humphrey-Dimiph- 
ries"  that  were  issued  then. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa refers  to  George  Humphrey,  of 
course. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  certainly  not 
to  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  I  was 
referring  to  the  "George  Humphrey- 
Dumphries."  In  that  way.  they  started 
the  acceleration  of  the  demand  for  in- 
terest rate  increases. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  a  moment, 
let  me  say  that,  if  I  correctly  recall,  at 
that  time  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  gave,  as  a  primary  reason  for 
issuing  those  bonds,  the  excuse  that  he 
wanted  to  get  more  of  the  national  debt 
into  long-term  obligations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  that  respect,  his  pro- 
gram has  been  a  total  failure,  because 
a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  national 
debt  is  now  in  short-term  obligations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  interest  rate, 
instead  of  being  3>4  percent — the  rate 
he  went  up  to — is  now  approaching  414 
percent;  and  the  Treasury  is  faded  with 
the  unhappy  choice  of  raising  even 
higher  than  4^4  percent  the  statutory 
ceiling  that  has  stood  for  40  years  under 
the  Liberty  Loan  Act  of  World  War  I. 
In  other  words,  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, initiated  by  George  Hiun- 
phrey,  and  followed  through  with  help 
from  the  Federal  Reserve,  has  first, 
completely  failed  in  its  purpose  to  bring 
about  long-term  money;  and,  second,  it 
has  succeeded  in  raising  the  interest 
rate  on  the  soundest  security  on  the 
face  of  the  globe — namely,  Government 
bonds — to  rates  that  are  threatening  the 
40-year-old  ceiling  which  stood  fast 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  World 
War  I,  the  great  depression  of  the  late 
1920*s,  and  the  financing  of  the  $400 
billion  World  War  n.  Yet  this  adminis- 
tration, in  peacetime,  has  by  deliberate 
design,  forced  the  country  to  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster  with  a  high-interest 
policy  that  is  restricting  our  country's 
growth,  is  raising  the  cost  of  living,  is 
diverting  money  which  could  be  used  to 
purchase  raw  materials  to  go  into  the  GI 
housing,  and,  in  effect,  is  taking  one 
room  off  that  housing,  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  of  interest. 

So  employment  is  destroyed  by  tak- 
ing away  the  value  of  the  money  which 
a  veteran  would  pay  and  apply  to  the 
purchase  of  a  house,  and  he  applies  a 
substantial  proportion — some  $3,000,  on 
the  average,  today — for  additional  in- 
terest cost. 

The  Government  sought,  through  the 
Capehart  amendment  to  the  housing 
bill,  to  increase  its  own  interest  rates 
on  its  own  Capehart  military  housing 
from  41/4  to  512  percent.  I  believe  that 
is  the  ceiling  to  which  the  rate  can  be 
increased  on  houses  now  under  construc- 
tion or  now  being  rented,  on  which  in- 
terest is  being  paid,  and  which  will 
eventually,  in  25  years,  be  owned.  The 
Congress  also  added  5  more  years  to  the 
payments.    The  result  was  an  additional 
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cost  of  $200  million  on  houses  under 
construction  today. 

If  that  policy  has  such  an  effect  on 
Uncle  Sam.  the  best  credit  risk  in  the 
world,  what  effect  does  it  have  when  we 
leave  the  areas  of  high  concentration  of 
capital  and  reach  out  to  the  home  city 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  or  to  my 
home  city,  or  to  the  State  of  my  dis- 
tin^iulshed  colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  I  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  already  shown 
some  results  of  its  effects  on  a  man  who 
must  buy  an  automobile  or  a  home. 
Anyone  who  buys  or  builds  or  engages  in 
any  activity  of  that  kind  has  to  pay 
more. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  re- 
ferred to  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  he  has  asked  what  the  effect 
of  the  policy  is  in  my  home  town.  I 
wish  to  speak  of  that  type  of  credit  for 
a  few  moments.  A  few  days  ago  a  small 
banker  who  was  in  my  office  said  to  me, 
"Albert,  I  am  a  little  uneasy.  My  small 
bank  has  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  If 
I  were  forced  to  cash  in  my  Government 
bonds  today,  I  would  suffer  a  loss  of 
$60,000." 

That  is  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  this  unblemished,  this  noble,  obliga- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  has  gone 
below  par.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Victory 
Bonds  sold  at  approximately  $85  yester- 
day in  New  York. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated,  the  banker  would  have  lost 

$60,000  on  the  value  of  the  securities 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bonds  of  his  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     The  banker  would 
have  lost  that  amount  not  because  of 
any  miscalculation  or  mismanagement  of 
his  bank,  or  as  a  result  of  defalcation, 
but  because  of  the  direct,  planned  policy 
of    this    Government's    administration. 
This  is  an  invitation  to  disaster.    On  top 
of  that.  Government  bonds  are  selling 
at  4l^   percent,  and   the  request  soon 
will  be  made  to  break  that  ceiling.  When 
Government  bonds,  the  best  security  in 
America,  are  sold  at  AV^  percent,  and  in- 
terest rates  in  the  big  money  centers  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  6 
percent,  then  as  we  go  to  the  far  reaches 
of  the  country,  interest  will  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent  before  the  next 
6   months,    because   interest   rates    are 
magnified  by  the  square  of  the  distance 
as  one  gets  away  from  the  great  financial 
centers. 

So  there  Is  being  fastened  on  this 
country  a  stranglehold  of  interest  rates 
which  will  freeze  small  business.  Such 
business  cannot  survive  under  10  percent 
Interest  rates.  There  will  be  a  stifling 
of  employment  by  an  operator  who 
wishes  to  start  a  new  small  plant,  or  a 
logging  operation,  or  a  food  processing 
plant,  because  10  percent  is  an  interest 
charge  that  free  enterprise  cannot  pos- 
sibly pay  today. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  being  given 
exactly  the  wrong  prescription.  The 
medicine  which  might  cure  our  high 
blood  pressure  of  inflation  is  only  tend- 
ing to  raise  the  blood  pressure  higher  to 
the  point  where  the  Nation's  business  will 
have  a  stroke. 


I  venture  to  say.  If  the  high  Interest 
rate  policy  is  not  arrested  by  putting  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  back  into  its 
open  market  operations  and  bringing 
sanity  into  the  matter  of  interest  rates 
which  people  will  have  to  pay,  we  shall 
see  a  request  made  not  only  for  4  Va  per- 
cent interest,  which  probably  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Anderson  will  be  re- 
questing within  30  days 

Mr.  GORE.  Or  perhaps  a  request  to 
sell  bonds  at  below  par  on  the  very  day 
they  are  issued. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  a  request  that 
there  be  a  tax  exemption,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  purchase  such  bonds.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  small  operators.  The 
people  who  control  vast  accumulations 
of  capital  are  not  novices.:  They  know 
if  they  sit  back  and  wait":for  the  next 
rise  in  interest  rates,  and  refuse  to  buy 
securities  issued  by  the  Treajftiry.  or  buy 
them  only  on  90  day  terms,  they  can 
expect  another  rise  in  interest  rates.  If 
the  4V4  percent  ceiling  on  interest  rates 
is  broken,  as  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  asked 
to  do,  and  the  interest  rate  is  increased 
to  4>ij  percent,  it  will  not  break  the 
cycle,  because  if  the  ceiling  of  4V4  per- 
cent is  broken,  the  same  policy  will  also 
work  in  breaking  tlie  ceiling  of  4  •  i  per- 
cent. Before  the  present  administra- 
tion leaves  office.  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  we  shall  have  Government 
money  for  long-term  bonds  at  interest 
rates  as  high  as  6  percent.  When  that 
happens,  there  will  go  into  effect  interest 
rates  of   12  or  15  percent  elsewhere. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  pattern  is  to  be 
followed,  it  will  mean  interest  rates  of 
20,  25.  or  30  percent  in  installment  credit 
payments  for  automobiles  or  furniture. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  will  mean  more 
unemployment  in  Detroit  and  more  un- 
employment in  Nornh  Carolina 

Mr.    GORE.     And    more    inflation    In 
the  cost  of  products  which  the  people 
must  buy. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    And  why  the  men 

who  conduct  our  fiscal  policy 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  wait  a  moment. 
I  agree  with  what  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  say  about  the  men 
who  determine  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy;  but  I  interrupt  to  say  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  places 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
specific  responsibility  in  this  field.  And 
here  is  a  Democratic  Congress,  newly 
Chosen  by  the  people,  enjoying  a  2  to  1 
majority.  What  is  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  on  this  important 
issue? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  agree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague.    I   think   it   is 
long  past  the  time  when  the  Democratic 
policy  against  these  exorbitant  interest 
rates,  which  are  going  to  be  ever,  ever 
oscillating  upward,  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  White  House  is  in 
office,  must  be  enunciated  by  our  party. 
We  are  members  of  a  party  which 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son.   Andrew  Jackson  had  the  courage 
to  break  the  stranglehold  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  to  free  America 
from  the  bondage  of  the  men  in  Phila- 
delphia who  had  kept  it  under  their 
thumbs  so  long.    In  some  way.  through 
the     years,     this     administration     has 


climbed  back  under  the  thumbs  of  the 
same  type  of  moneylenders. 

By  yielding  the  power  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has — the  power  which  the  Con- 
gress has — to  the  dictates  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  money  markets,  and  by 
bringing  too  many  of  the  high-interest- 
rate  proponents  into  the  Government — 
Randolph  Burgess,  for  instance,  and  a 
few     others — the     administration     has 
forced  up,  by  $2  billion,  by  Government 
mandate,  the  cost  of  financing  practi- 
cally the  fame  public  debt  which  we  had 
under   the   Democratic   administration, 
when  we  had  reasonable  interest  rates. 
No  banker  complained  to  me  about  the 
interest  rates  under  President  Truman. 
The  bankers  were  pretty  happy  atxjut 
the  interest  rates.    Now,  with  respect  to 
a  group  which  was  not  even  asking  for 
price  supports  under  moneylending  or 
under     interest,     the     administration, 
which  denies  price  supports  adequate  to 
maintain  a  prosperous  farm  economy,  is 
continually  raising  the  price  support  un- 
der the  cost  of  borrowing  money.    That 
goes  upward  and  upward  and  upward. 
Where  it  will  end,  the  Lord  only  knows. 
If  the  moneylenders  can  sit  out  the 
situation — and  they  have  proved  they 
can.  by  withholding  investment  of  their 
money      in      long-term      Government 
bonds — then  no  matter  what  we  make  the 
statutory  interest  rate,  it  will  be  only  a 
few  months  imtil  it  goes  higher.     We 
have  seen  that  happen  with  respect  to 
the  GI  housing  interest  rates,  which  were 
raised  only  last  year.    The  moneylenders 
were  back  this  year,  only  a  few  months 
later,  with  a  request  to  raise  the  rates 
again. 

The  sitdown  strike  will  work,  so  the 
interest  rates  will  go  up  and  up,  which 
will  mean  a  higher  and  higher  and  ever- 
increasing  ly  cost  to  our  Government. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant speeches  the  Senator  has  made 
in  his  life,  and  I  wish  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  who  are  concerned  with 
our  Security  and  prosperity,  could  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor for  his  eloquent  statement  and  for 
his  generous  remarks.  I  expect  today 
to  propose  a  program  of  action  which,  if 
undertaken  by  the  Congress  and  by  our 
Government,  will  call  a  halt  to  thla 
spiralins  interest  cost.  I  shall  not  be 
content  merely  to  point  out  the  error  of 
prevailing  policies.  I  shall  not  be  con- 
tent merely  to  point  to  the  drastic  con- 
sequences of  such  policies.  I  shall  un- 
dertake, in  my  limited  way.  to  suggest 
programs  of  action  which  I  think  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senitor  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  put  his  finger  on  what  I  think 
Is  the  real  issue.  The  issue  of  the  failure 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate 
to  determine  policy.  What  is  the  policy 
of  the  Democratic  Party  on  this  matter? 
What  is  our  policy? 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  as  long  ago  as  the  days 
of  Andrew  Jackson  the   policy  of  the 
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Democratic  Party  was  one  of  low  interest 
i-ates,  interest  rates  to  fit  the  needs  of  all 
our  people  and  not  to  satisfy  a  privileged 
few. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  back  that  far  to 
learn  the  policy.  We  need  only  look  at 
the  platform  of  1956.  The  platform  of 
1956  is  explicit.  It  is  a  platform  on 
which  most  of  us  ran  for  office,  and  a 
platform  which  I  considered  a  solemn 
obligation,  and  it  included  a  pledge  that 
our  party  would  work  for  lower  interest 
rates. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  and  very 
constructive  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  not  making  tiie  usual  kind  of 
speech  we  hear  in  the  Senate,  or  on  the 
stump,  or  at  Jefferson- Jackson  Day 
dinners,  denouncing  high  interest  rates, 
but  instead  a  speech  proposing  a  pro- 
gram to  do  something  about  the  matter. 
The  Senator  proposes  an  overall  pro- 
gram, not  simply  a  program  of  passing 
a  resolution  stating  we  favor  lower  in- 
terest rates.  This  is  a  program  to 
demonstrate  the  interconnection  of  the 
various  interest  rate  policies  promul- 
gated by  various  committees  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  points.  One 
'  of  them  is  that  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  fMr.  GruenincI  asked  a  ques- 
tion, which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
answered.  "Who  is  benefiting  from  this 
program?" 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  pointed 
out  that  we  are  talking  about  price  sup- 
ports for  bankers.  That  is  what  we  are 
discussing.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  facts  are  very  clear.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  wealth  in  this  country 
is  owned  by  10  percent  of  the  people. 
The  other  nine-tenths  of  the  people  have 
some  savings  and  benefit  a  httle  bit  from 
the  higher  interest  rates,  but  they  are 
primarily  debtors  and  consumers. 
When  those  people  buy  homes,  buy  cars, 
or  buy  appliances,  the  interest  they  pay 
always  exceeds  the  interest  coming  to 
them.  This  is  true  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
If  there  is  one  fixed  principle  of  the 
present  administration,  it  is  that  the 
budget  miLst  be  balanced  at  all  costs. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  it  is  not  true  that  by  far 
the  largest  proportionate  increase  in  the 
proposed  budget,  compaied  to  the 
budget  of  last  year,  is  the  increase  in 
serviciiig  the  national  debt'  It  is  a  20 
percent  Increase.  I  challenge  anybody 
to  show  any  other  item  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  any  substantial  amount 
which  has  a  provision  fo;:  a  similar 
increase. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  the  able  Senator 
that,  unless  the  Congress  takes  firm  and 
effective  action,  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
national  debt  will  be  much  higher  2 
years  hence  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress,  is  it  not?  The 
Federal  Reserve  is  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  it  not? 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  this  Is  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  expect  to  say  a  little 
bit  later,  in  greater  detail,  one  agency 


of  the  Government,  alone,  cannot  satis- 
factorily meet  the  challenge.  The  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  a  few  moments  ago 
is  that,  as  the  outstanding  obligaticMis 
mature,  they  are  being  refinanced  under 
much  higher  rates  of  interest.  With  a 
moribund  administration  for  almost  2 
more  years,  the  interest  rates  could,  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said, 
go  to  6  percent  on  Government  bonds. 
If  the  rate  goes  to  6  percent,  we  shall 
find  that  the  cost  of  carrying  the  na- 
tional debt  will  be  much  greater  than 
the  present  costs  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  combined,  with 
the  exception  of  programs  covering  na- 
tional defense,  agriculture  and  veterans 
activities.     We  must  think  of  that. 

The  consequences  of  these  policies  are 
already  dreadful,  but  unless  the  policies 
are  checked  their  consequences  to  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  national  economy  will  be  much 
worse. 

I  hope  what  I  am  saying  will  not  be 
taken  as  an  expression  of  partisanship. 
I  am  genuinely  concerned.  I  was  gen- 
uinely concerned  when  I  spoke  out 
against  the  jxjlicy  when  it  was  first  an- 
nounced and  inaugurated.  We  see  now 
that  my  concern  was  justified.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  the  costs  in  the  future 
will  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  the  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see never  rises  in  the  Senate  without 
rendering  a  fine  service  to  the  people.  I 
commend  him  for  the  excellent  address 
he  is  making  this  afternoon.  He  has 
demonstrated,  as  have  the  colleagues 
who  have  joined  in  the  colloquy  during 
the  past  hour,  how  frightful  the  cost  of 
the  high  interest  rate  is  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  but  he  has  also 
pointed  out  that  the  high  interest  rate 
policy  has  t)een  conducted,  since  the  Re- 
publican administration  took  office  in 
1952,  in  the  name  of  combating  infla- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  when  the  inflation  is 
caused  by  an  oversupply  of  money  as 
against  an  undersupply  of  goods  and 
services,  there  is  some  efficacy  in  the 
theory  that  by  raising  the  interest  rate 
we  can  place  a  damper  upon  the  infla- 
tionary process.  However,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  pwinted  out  the 
incontestable  fact  that  the  inflation  we 
are  now  experiencing  is  not  that  classical 
kind.  We  have  5  million  people  unem- 
ployed. Our  major  industries  are  oper- 
ating at  levels  well  below  their  capaci- 
ties; and  notwithstanding  the  odd  facts 
which  surround  us,  still  inflation  con- 
tinues and  prices  increase. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
real  cause  for  the  present  inflation  re- 
lates to  manipulated  prices.  Perhaps 
the  ancient  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  changed  in  the  past  7  years  so  that 
today  it  has  quite  another  meanmg. 

The  irrepressible  cartoonist  for  the 
Washington  Post  has  anticipated  the  ex- 
cellent address  being  delivered  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.    This 


morning.  In  a  Herblock  cartoon,  two  gi- 
gantic figures  appear,  labeled  "Giant 
Industries."  The  caption  on  the  cartoon 
reads,  "Surely  you  have  heard  of  supply 
and  demand." 

One  of  these  giant  Industries  Is  car- 
rying a  placard  which  reads,  "We  can 
supply  plenty."  The  other  figure  carries 
a  placard  which  reads,  "So  we  demand 
higher  prices." 

I  £isk  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  this  cartoon  does  not  rather 
pungently  describe  the  actual  causes  of 
the  inflation  which  is  now  occurring, 
and  if  it  does  not  demonstrate  the  im- 
propriety of  the  policy  of  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates  as  an  effective  de- 
vice to  combat  this  type  of  inflation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  seen  the  cartoon  by  the  great  Her- 
block. It  does  graphically  illustrate  the 
situation.  Yet  it  is  still  said  that  we 
have  too  many  dollars  chasing  scarce 
goods. 

Where  are  the  scarcities?  Is  cheese 
scarce  in  Minnesota?  Are  automobiles 
scarce  in  Detroit?  Down  my  way  if  one 
lets  it  be  known  that  he  can  make  a 
downpayment  on  an  automobile,  auto- 
mobile salesmen  will  run  over  one  an- 
other in  an  effort  to  sril  him  a  car. 

Is  there  a  scarcity  of  labor?  There  is 
a  scarcity  of  jobs.  There  are  5  million 
unemployed. 

Is  there  a  scarcity  of  carpenters  to 
build  houses?  On  the  way  to  the  office 
yesterday  morning  I  drove  by  the  Trades 
and  Labor  headquarters.  There  was  a 
long  line  of  unemployed.  Where  are  the 
scarcities  which  are  being  chased  by  too 
many  dollars? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  wish  an  answer  to  that 
question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
can  give  an  inimitable  answer,  and  I 
yieW  for  that  puipose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  good  sense  in  the  administration,  and 
it  is  busily  engaged  in  chasing  dollars. 
The  Senator  need  not  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  done  my  share  of 
placing  upcHi  the  administration  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  fallacious  policies. 
I  have  done  so  again  today.  But  now  I 
should  like  to  begin  to  outline  a  program 
of  action,  in  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  play  a  responsible 
part,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  has 
constitutional  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  answers  to 
all  our  problems.  I  am  not  an  economist. 
I  do  not  have  an  economist  on  my  staff. 
However.  I  am  imdertaking,  with  my  lim- 
ited learning  and  ability,  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, which  I  think  is  vital  to  the  future 
security  of  America  and  to  a  society  of 
equity  and  social  ja<5tice. 

I  do  not  presume  here  to  blueprint  and 
give  details  of  an  adequ^e  and  effective 
plan  of  public  debt  management.  I  do 
have  some  definite  views  as  to  basic  es- 
sentials of  a  wise  and  effective  public 
debt  management  policy  and  as  to  some 
actions  that  should  be  taken. 

To  begin  with,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — and  I  mean  here  the  leg- 
islative branch,  the  executive  branch  and 
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Independent  agencies — must  unequivo- 
cably  assert  the  sovereignty,  the  preroga- 
tives and  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  monetary  field.  So  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  proclaims  its  helplessness, 
we  can  expect  to  be  victimized. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  money 
market,  and  there  cannot  be  so  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  financing  and  refinancing 
a  public  debt  of  the  present  magnitude. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  un- 
duly to  interrupt,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  GORK  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
completely  reject  the  philosophy  and  the 
policies  so  frequently  expressed  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphrey,  that  the  Government  of  the 
great  United  States  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
as  helpless  in  the  management  of  its  pub- 
lic debt  and  the  sale  of  its  debentures  as 
a  merchant  "trying  to  sell  a  fur-lined 
overcoat  in  August."'  I  reject  that 
philosophy  completely.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  helpless. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  caU  par- 
ticular attention  to  one  paragraph  in  the 
Senators  prepared  statement.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

There  la  no  such  thing  as  a  free  money 
market,  and  there  cannot  be  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  Is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  and  refinancing  a  public 
debt  of  the  present  magnitude. 

That  point  needs  to  be  driven  home 
again  and  again,  because  the  myth  has 
been  perpetrated  on  the  American  people 
that  the  interest  rates  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  are  the  product  of 
the  free  movement  of  the  money  market, 
and  that  the  interest  rates  the  people 
pay  for  their  private  financing  are  the 
product  of  the  so-called  free  money 
market,  when,  in  fact,  as  the  Senator  is 
pointing  out.  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  refinance  as  much  as  $70  bil- 
lion of  pubhc  debt  in  1  year,  or  $30  bil- 
lion, or  $50  billion,  it  is  such  a  big  user 
of  money,  and  it  has  such  a  dominant 
control  in  the  market  because  of  the 
amount  of  money  it  uses,  that  the  myth 
of  the  free  market  is  the  world's  worst 
fairy  tale. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  some- 
thing which  the  people  must  understand. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  need 
to  be  helpless  in  the  money  market.  The 
Federal  Govertmient  is  such  a-  dominant 
force  in  the  money  market  that  if  it  exer- 
cises its  constitutional  responsibilities  it 
can  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  what 
it  pays  for  the  use  of  money. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  big  money  boys  like  to  call  low 
Interest  rates  "artificial."  Interest  rates 
are  "artificially  high"  or  "artificially 
low"  because  we  have  a  managed  cur- 
rency. We  have,  and  must  have,  man- 
agement of  the  public  debt.  Interest 
rates,  whether  "artificially  high"  or 
••artificially  low,"  are  in  large  part  de- 
termined by  the  action  and  the  policy 


of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
If  that  is  not  so,  it  ought  to  be  so,  because 
under  the  Constitution  the  Government 
has  the  power  to  coin  and  regtUate  the 
money  of  the  realm. 

What  is  the  next  step  that  should  be 
taken? 

Next,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Goverimient,  the  whole  Government,  not 
just  one  agency  of  Government,  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  interest  rate  stabilization  and 
to  let  it  be  known  far  and  wide  that  this 
policy  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  A 
firm  policy  for  stabilization  will  in  itself 
have  a  stabilizing  influence.  This  in  it- 
self might  be  sufficient.  Without  it. 
nothing  will  suffice. 

Conversely,  a  policy  such  as  we  now 
have  is  unstabilizing  and  tends  strongly 
to  dry  up  the  market  for  Government 
bonds. 

Our  present  policy  has  been  called  an 
open  mouth  policy.  So  long  as  high 
Government  officials  continue  to  pro- 
claim the  necessity  for  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates  to  fight  inflation,  the  mar- 
ket will  not  likely  be  stabilized.  One 
must  exercise  vivid  imagnization.  indeed, 
to  understand  how  investors  will  be  en- 
couraged to  buy  4-percent  Government 
bonds  by  repeated  official  notices  that 
bonds  bearing  higher  and  still  higher 
rates  of  interest  will  soon  be  issued. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  administration  constantly 
talks  about  a  higher  bond  market.  As 
the  Senator  has  noted  and  has  pointed 
out  in  his  address,  it  becomes  rather 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  have  a 
good  bond  market  for  its  securities  when 
it  is  predicting  that  the  interest  rate  will 
go  up.  By  the  same  token,  conversely, 
the  same  Government  which  talks  up 
interest  rates  talks  down  the  price  of 
agricultural  commodities.  The  same 
Government  which  is  saying.  "We  must 
expect  higher  Interest  rates  on  the 
bonds,"  is  saying,  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural products.  "You  must  expect  a 
little  less  in  price  supports  for  agricul- 
tural products." 

What  has  happened?  Anyone  with 
the  mental  intellect  of  a  March  hare 
will  not  be  interested  in  agricultural 
products  if  he  feels  the  price  will  drop. 
The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  any- 
one who  has  any  sense  at  all  about  busi- 
ness will  not  buy  bonds  if  he  knows  that 
next  month  the  interest  rate  on  the 
bonds  will  go  up. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  situation  of 
the  Government  working  both  sides  of 
the  street  and  finding  itself  falling  into 
the  ditch  on  both  sides.     On  the  one 
hand  it  talks  itself  into  paying  more 
money,  while  on  the  other  hand,  so  far 
as  an  important  segment  of  our  economy 
is    concerned,    namely,    agriculture.    It 
talks  the  price  structure  down.    The  re- 
sult is  that  a  good  portion  of  the  entire 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities  ends 
up  in  Government  hands.     The  Gov- 
ernment proceeds  to  store  it  and  pays  for 
the   storage,   when  it  knows  that  the 
people  would  have  been  glad  to  store 
their  own  crops,  for  their  own  inven- 
tory; yet  the  Government  acts  as  the 


warehouseman  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities. At  the  same  time  it  complaina 
about  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  President,  this  result  is  something 
that  can  only  be  obtained  by  plan.  It 
is  no  accident.  One  must  work  very 
hard  to  achieve  such  a  result.  It  takes 
long  hours  of  planning  to  bring  about 
such  a  result  and  to  dislocate  our  econ- 
omy to  such  an  extent. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
administration  on  performing  this  kind 
of  Rube  Goldberg  operation  with  the 
interest  rate  on  the  one  hand  and  its 
agricultural  policy  on  the  other.  It  has 
always  been  said  that  one  could  always 
tell  when  the  Republicans  were  in 
power;  that  one  really  did  not  need  to 
be  told.  All  one  needed  to  observe  was 
whether  interest  rates  were  going  up 
and  farm  prices  were  going  down.  If  a 
man  were  to  sleep  as  long  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle  slept,  and  on  awakening  he 
found  that  to  be  the  situation,  he  would 
know  which  party  was  In  control  of  the 
Government.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  proving  it  again  today  with 
more  recent,  contemporary  evidence, 
and  we  are  very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinpiushed  junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  making 
a  very  important  speech,  and  he  is  going 
to  the  very  heart  of  what  ails  the  coun- 
try, at  a  time  when  the  administration 
is  pointing  out  the  perils  of  inflation 
while  it  is  pursuing  policies  which  are 
Increasing  inflation  and  making  it  Im- 
possible to  balance  the  budget  in  any 
way  that  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  while  it  is  hampering 
the  potential  of  the  great  free  enterprise 
economy  of  our  country,  which,  if  re- 
leased from  such  artificial  and  restrictive 
policies,  could  grow  and  afford  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  our  people. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] and  other  Senators,  one  could  be 
asleep  for  as  long  as  Rip  Van  Winkle 
was  asleep  and  on  awakening  know 
which  party  was  in  power  by  the  evi- 
dence to  which  the  Senator  from  MInne- 
sota  and  other  Senators  have  referred. 
This  kind  of  situation  was  not  ended 
with  Andrew  Jackson.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt drove  the  money  changers  from  the 
temple.  They  are  back  again,  and  they 
will  always  be  with  lis  as  long  as  the 
Republican  Party  is  in  power. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  again,  particularly  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  very  able  speech. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  been  disturbed  a 
number  of  times  already. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
make  two  points.  If  the  administration 
sincerely  wishes  to  follow  a  monetary 
policy  which  is  calculated  to  stop  Infla- 
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tlon.  there  are  two  things  which  it 
should  do. 

First,  It  should  adopt  policies  which 
would  keep  the  increase  in  the  debt  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  commercial  banks. 
Bankers  and  others  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  practice  monetizes,  in  effect,  the 
national  debt.  It  increases  the  supply 
of  money.    It  is  inflationary. 

What  has  happened  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  debt  is  that  since  this  admin- 
I'^tration  took  over  in  1953  the  holdings  of 
Individuals  have  increased,  the  holdings 
of  savings  institutions  have  gone  down, 
and  the  holdings  of  commercial  banks 
have  increased. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  now  wants  lower  reserve 
requirements.  Of  course.  If  there  is  any 
pohcy  which  is  calculated  to  increase  the 
supply  of  money,  it  is  a  lowering  of  re- 
serve requirements.  What  bankers  want 
is  the  highest  possible  interest  rate  and 
the  lowest  possible  reserve  requirements. 
That  is  what  the  administration  is  giving 
them.  These  two  policies,  when  put  to- 
gether, show  the  unfortunate  hypocrisy 
iOf  the  administration  In  saying  that  what 
^^ey  are  trying  to  do  is  to  keep  down 
-prices. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  very  lucid  state- 
ment the  Senator  has  made,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  contribution  to  the  debate. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  be  against  in- 
flation. It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  be 
again.st  high  interest  rates.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  I  feel  some  responsi- 
bility in  suggesting,  as  best  I  can,  courses 
of  action  which  can  be  taken  to  reverse 
this  damaging  policy. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  courses  of  ac- 
tion I  suggest  would  have  any  more 
virtue  than  courses  of  action  which  any 
other  Member  might  suggest,  or  which 
might  be  suggested  by  Members  of  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress.  I  share  the 
responsibility,  as  do  other  Senators,  and 
as  do  also  Members  of  the  other  House 
of  Congress. 

There  are  certain  actions  which  we 
can  take,  others  which  only  the  executive 
can  take.  I  am  setting  forth  8  different 
courses  of  action  which  I  believe  might 
prove  helpful.  I  hope  other  Senators 
will,  in  due  time,  make  additional  sug- 
gestions. 

Third.  The  interest  rate  on  Govern- 
ment  bonds  cannot  be  considered  in  iso- 
lation. All  Government  agencies  must 
cooperate ;  and  Government  policies,  eco- 
nomic and  monetary,  must  be  coordinat- 
ed toward  the  goal  of  stabilization.  It  is 
necessary,  for  instance,  not  to  make 
Government  guaranteed  home  loan 
mortgages  available  at  Interest  yields 
that  dry  up  the  market  for  Government 
bonds.  This  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out injuring  the  housing  program  by  re- 
newing the  very  successful  program  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  14  years  prior  to  1953.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  prudent  investor 
might  be  slow  to  buy  a  4-percent  U.S. 
Government  bond  when  he  could  buy 
home  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  same 
Government  at  5y4-percent  interest  and 


buy  them,  moreover,  at  6-  or  8-percent 
discount. 

When  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, not  only  those  connected  with  the 
FHA  and  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
grams, but  others  also^and  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  issue  interest-bearing 
securities  or  gvarantee  payment  of  se- 
curities— compete  with  one  another 
rather  than  cooperate  with  one  another 
toward  a  national  goal,  then  we  have 
instability  instead  of  stability. 

All  Government  agencies,  I  repeat, 
must  cooperate  with  an  overall  Govern- 
ment policy  and  program  of  interest  rate 
stabilization. 

Fourth.  To  avoid  undue  pressure  on 
the  monetary  system  while  interest  rates 
are  being  stabilized,  some  reasonable 
control  and  regulation  of  credit,  particu- 
larly consumer  credit,  would,  in  my  view, 
be  a  helpful,  if  not  necessary,  part  of  a 
program  for  monetary  stabilization. 

Fifth.  It  may  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish new  machinery  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  I  have  outlined.  At  the 
very  least,  it  will  be  desirable  to  modify 
and  give  new  direction  to  the  exercise 
of  the  broad,  sweeping,  regulatory  pow- 
ers which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  arrogated  to  itself  in  the  general 
field  of  attempted  economic  regulation 
through  monetary  controls.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  properly  satisfy  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  Congress 
in  the  monetary  field. 

Sixth,  the  Congress  should  promptly 
consider  the  application  of  utility  type 
governmental  regulation  of  the  price  of 
basic  heavy  metals.  I  refer  particularly 
to  iron  and  steel.  I  am  not  today  pre- 
pared to  suggest  the  details  of  proce- 
dure and  guidelines  of  such  a  utility 
type  regulation  of  b?.sic  metals  or  to 
reach  a  final  conclusion  as  to  its  ad- 
visability. Only  a  careful  committee 
study  of  such  a  legislative  undertaking 
could  prop>erly  develop  such  guidelines 
and  final  conclusions.  I  do  suggest  that 
we  have  found  such  utility  type  regu- 
lation of  railroads,  airlines,  trucklines, 
and  electricity  in  the  national  interest 
and  that  this  might  be  an  effective 
means  of  stopping  the  inflationary  rise 
of  administered  prices  in  the  field  of 
basic  metal". 

No  mystery  surrounds  the  reason  for 
recent  increases  in  the  price  of  steel. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Steel  advised  the  stockholders  of 
the  corp>oration  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  May  7,  1956,  tht-t  a  projection  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  company  revealed 
the  need  of  an  additional  $140  million. 
He  then  proposed  to  the  stockholders 
that  the  method  that  should  be  used  to 
get  this  expansion  capital  "is  by  raising 
prices  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances 
require  and  permit." 

Similarly,  the  minutes  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  for  the  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  on  December  13, 
1956,  showed  that  "for  the  first  time  in 
many  years"  the  company  was  faced 
with  the  probability  that  they  would 
have  to  use  something  more  than  In- 
ternal flnancing  to  "cover  replacements, 
modernization,  and  expansion."  How- 
ever, this  company  was  able  to  increase 


Its  prices  to  the  extent  that  it  was  un- 
necessary for  the  company  to  resort  to 
external  financing. 

This  type  of  price  Inflation,  primarily 
to  finance  expansion,  is  actually  en- 
couraged, not  discouraged,  by  current 
Government  policies.  High  interest 
rates  and  diminished  possibility  of  com- 
petition, both  created  by  current  poli- 
cies, encourage  and  invite  big  business 
concerns  to  finsmce  their  capital  expan- 
sion and  improvement  in  large  part  from 
inflated  prices  and  consequent  profit*?. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  2  years  ago. 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  an 
editorial  was  published  in  one  of  the 
Chicago  newspapers — I  believe  it  was 
the  Daily  News — which  cited  every  point 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  makmg. 
namely,  that  much  of  the  moderniza- 
tion, expansion,  and  improvement  of 
some  of  the  basic  industries  has  been  fi- 
nanced, not  in  the  way  which  was  cus- 
tomary under  the  capitalistic  system,  by 
borrowing  or  issuing  new  stock  or  de- 
bentures, but  rather  out  of  current  prof- 
its, administered  prices,  and  rigging  the 
price  structure  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
out  of  current  earnings  that  which  was 
required  for  long-term  expansion,  and 
to  pay  for  it  on  an  immediate,  cash-on- 
the-line  basis. 

This  kind  of  financing,  within  itself, 
defeats  what  is  called  competitive  enter- 
prise. It  can  result  only  in  price  fixing 
and  administered  prices.  It  can  result 
only  in  ever-growing  inflation. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  point- 
ing out.  quite  properly,  something  which 
the  executive  branch,  through  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  should  be 
pointing  out;  something  which  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  be  calling 
attention  to;  namely,  that  the  very  gov- 
ernment which  complains  about  infla- 
tion has,  through  its  interest  policies, 
its  fiscal  policies,  and  Its  failure  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers'  interests,  actually 
encouraged  inflation. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  put  the 
monkey  of  inflation  smack  bang  on  the 
back  of  the  Eisenhower  Republican  ad- 
ministration. This  is  the  costliest  ad- 
ministration which  has  ever  come  to 
Washington,  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
parades  around  the  country  as  if  it  had 
some  knowledge  of  economics.  Its 
knowledge  of  economics  is:  Let  the  buy- 
ers beware.  The  kind  of  economics  it 
practices  is:  Take  all  the  market  will 
give.  Then,  besides,  it  tries  to  control 
the  market  and  rig  it. 

It  is  about  time  we  said,  again  and 
again,  that  this  administration  is  not 
against  inflation.  If  it  were,  it  would 
be  against  its  own  kin.  This  adminis- 
tration is  the  granddaddy  and  the  foster 
parent  of  inflation.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  can  figure  out  any  more  rela- 
tionships of  this  administration  to  infla- 
tion, I  wish  he  would  put  them  in  the 
Record.  This  administration  has  caused 
inflation.  It  has  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered it.  It  is  going  around  now  hol- 
lermg,  "Thief,  thief,  thief." 

The  sooner  we  get  this  information 
to  the  American  people,  the  sooner  they 
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will  understand  the  problem  which  be- 
sets them.  The  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  created  its  own  economic  poi- 
son. It  goes  around  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people,  "You  are  getting  sick."  Yet 
it  dishes  out  more  of  the  very  poison 
which  causes  the  trouble. 

Mr.  OORS.  Mr.  President,  the  social 
Injustice  of  this  practice  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  mass  of  our  people  are 
forced  unfairly  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
the  products  of  big  business,  and  forced, 
too.  to  contribute  to  the  further  dis- 
parity of  wealth  and  income  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  defy  anyone  re- 
gardless of  his  position  as  a  monetary 
economist,  to  show  me  any  responsible 
economist  or  any  Senator  who  would 
say  that  the  monetary  policy  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  administration  will 
not  tend  to  Increase  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work.  It  is  that  clear, 
and  the  situation  Is  that  obvious  and 
that  emphatic. 

No  one,  regardless  of  his  viewpoint, 
will  say  that  by  following  a  policy  of  in- 
creasing Interest  rates,  discouraging 
biislness  from  borrowing,  discouraging 
municipalities  from  building  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  public  works,  unem- 
ployment will  not  increase.  He  might 
make  that  kind  of  argvunent,  but  such 
a  policy,  if  effective,  will  keep  people 
out  of  work.  We  may  say  it  is  not  efTec- 
tive,  but  to  the  extent  it  is  effective,  it 
will  increase  the  number  of  unemployed 
from  4,700.000  to  5  million  or  5.500,000. 
Mr.  OORE.  Those  are  the  social  in- 
justices of  unwise  monetary  policy.  I 
was  speaking  specifically  of  the  social 
Injustice  in  the  practice  of  big  business 
financing  its  expansion  by  administered 
price  rises,  which  requires  the  mass  of 
the  people  who  must  consume  the  prod- 
ucts to  pay  more  in  order  to  make  big 
business  bigger  and  richer. 

That  is  the  specific  social  Injustice  to 
which  I  was  referring.  The  able  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Hum- 
phrey] referred  to  some  statistics,  which 
he  remembered,  of,  let  us  say,  2  years 
ago.  which  showed  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  corporate  expansion  was 
being  paid  for  by  internal  financing. 

Mr.  President,  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Corp.  are,  by  no  means,  the  only 
examples  of  such  unfair  gouging  of  the 
public  by  the  big,  the  powerful,  and  the 
rich.  Indeed,  such  action  is  character- 
istic of  our  current  economy,  and  is  en- 
couraged and  abetted  by  governmental 
policies.  According  to  the  statistics  from 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, corporations  spent  $35.1  billion  in 
1956  for  expansion.  Of  this  amount, 
only  approximately  $10  billion  came 
from  long-term  Iwrrowings  or  new  stock 
issues.  The  overwhelming  proportion 
came  from  internal  financing. 

The  story  was  repeated  in  practice  in 
both  1957  and  1958.  For  the  3  years 
combined,  corporations  spent  more  than 
$89  billion  on  plant  and  equipment  out- 
lay. Of  this  amount,  only  $28.7  billion 
came  from  new  issues  of  stock  and 
bonds. 


These  figures  show  the  extent  to  which 
corporate  expansion  has  been  brought 
about  through  internal  finanolng.  It 
would  b«  Interesting  to  see  the  exact 
extent  to  whloh  It  has  been  financed 
through  administered  price  rises. 

I  hope  my  senior  coUeRgue  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  KirAuvMl  will  be  able  to 
develop  those  facts  as  his  hearing  pro- 
ceeds, 

Mr.  President,  although  expansion  by 
profits  is  a  sound  practice,  if  conducted 
within  rea.sonabic  limits,  this  extreme 
profiteering  throuKh  administered  price 
rises  appears  unconscionable:  and  the 
Congress  should  give  immediate  consid- 
eration to  corrective  measures. 

Seventh,  I  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
Monetary  Commission,  composed  of  the 
best  minds  available,  from  the  Congress, 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  from  various  walks  of  life. 
Such  a  commission  could,  in  due  course, 
present  recommendations  for  other  or 
additional  steps  and  procedures. 

Meanwhile  there  are  actions  which 
the  Congress  should  take. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  come  to  the 
eighth  suggestion,  which  concerns  ac- 
tion which  Congress  should  take — and 
take  soon.  The  Congress  should  prompt- 
ly consider  appropriate  tax  revision,  to 
assure  sufficient  revenue  for  essential 
Government  expenditures. 

It  should  l>e  clear  by  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  believe  we  must  make  a  real- 
istic effort  to  get  to  the  root  of  our 
economic  ills,  to  use  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  good  of  all  the  people, 
and  to  promote  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  necessary  for  our  national  se- 
curity, while  preserving  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
Government  obligations.  Our  very  sur- 
vival may  depend  upon  it.  At  the  very 
least,  justice  and  fairness  require  it. 

Resistance  to  change,  devotion  to  the 
status  quo,  and  acceptance  of  economic 
nostrums  that  are  antiquated,  unsuited, 
and  inadequate  for  our  present-day 
problems,  must  not  characterize  our  pol- 
icies and  actions.  Adam  Smith's  theo- 
ries may  have  been  universally  appli- 
cable in  his  day,  under  the  economic 
conditions  at  that  time.  But  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  work  the 
same  way  today.  Wherever  our  text- 
books  and  theories  are  wrong,  let  us  re- 
ject them,  and  seek  the  truth. 

There  are  other  impoi-tant  phases  and 
problems  of  the  economic  challenge  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  Later,  I  shall 
undertake  to  discuss  some  of  them.  To- 
day, I  have  undertaken  to  say  that  in  the 
field  of  money  and  credit,  it  is  both 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  positive  action  to  protect 
and  support  the  integrity  of  its  own  obli- 
gations, to  protect  the  interest  of  all 
ctizens,  to  promote  the  necessary 
growth  of  the  national  economy,  to  pro- 
vide full  employment,  and  to  guard  our 
national  economy  from  those  who  would 
wrongfully  exploit  our  difficult  situation. 
Such  positive  action  is  required  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  desire  to  Johi  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  currently 
are  extending  the  hand  of  congratula- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 


OorkI  for  his  splendid  message.  Earlier 
today  I  said  I  had  read  t)ie  message,  and 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  care- 
fully. I  am  delighted  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  been  hero  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  during  its  presentation. 

The  mes.<iace  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  delivered 
to  the  Senate  represents  a  sound  and 
constructive  analysis  of  tlie  present  eco- 
nomic dimcullics  which  confront  us.  It 
also  lays  before  us  a  constructive  pro- 
gram by  which  we  can  do  sometliing 
about  tlxe  current  economic  problems, 
particularly  the  mismanaecmeut  of  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

Again  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  performed  a 
distinctly  valuable  public  service  in  be- 
half of  a  sounder,  more  prosperous,  and 
more  just  American  economy. 

Mr.  Pre.sident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

ST.  PATRICK  S  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
once  aRaln  we  are  honoring  St.  Patrick 
and  the  many  fine  upstanding  Irishmen 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
country's  growth.  And  today  we  are 
especially  happy  to  welcome  to  our 
midst  their  Excellencies,  the  President 
of  Ireland  and  Mrs.  OTCelly. 

This  happy  occasion  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  this  year  marks  the  40th 
anniversay  of  the  election  of  the  first 
democratic  Irish  Parliament.  It  has  in- 
deed been  fitting  that  the  President  of 
Ireland  has  visited  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Irish  Constitution  did  not  become 
truly  effective  until  1937.  when  Dr.  Doug- 
las Hyde  took  office  as  first  President. 
This    eminent    Celtic    scholar    and    his 
Gaelic  League  had  originally  inspired 
the  Irish  cultural  renaissance,  gave  im- 
petus to  the  movement  for  national  in- 
dependence  among   the   Irish,   and  set 
the  stage  for  the  splendid  record  there- 
after established  by  the  Irish  Republic. 
We  note  that  Irish  history  and  ex- 
perience show  an  early  awareness  of  so- 
cial responsibility  by  government.     Pbr 
example,  one  of  the  documents  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  original  Irish  As- 
sembly in  1919.  entitled  "A  Democratic 
Program,"    outlined    the    political,    so- 
cial, and  economic  aims  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.   It  contained  a  pledge  not  only  to 
care  for  the  weaker  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  Ireland,  but  also  "to  seek  co- 
operation of  the  governments  of  other 
countries  in  determining  a  standard  of 
social  and  industrial  legislation  with  a 
view  to  a  general  and  lasting  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
working  classes  live  and  labor."    Is  it 
not  remarkable  for  a  people  back  in  1919 
to  be  talking  about  seeking  cooperation 
with  other  nations? 

Today,  Ireland  is  a  country  In  which 
private  enterprise  and  small  farms  pre- 
dominate, and  where  the  Government 
has  sponsored  long-term  programs  to 
increase  standards  of  national  income. 
Agricultural  improvements  include  the 
relocation  of  small  farmers  from  con- 
gested  districts   of   the   west   to   newly 
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equipped  holdings  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  use  of  such  vacated  holding! 
to  enlarge  and  consolidate  adjoining 
farms.  Famines  and  emigrations,  like 
those  of  the  I640's,  are  gone,  never  again 
to  return. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  is 
promoting,  under  a  5-year-plan,  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  areas  of  tour- 
i.sm,  fisheries,  peat  development,  forestry 
development,  modernised  transportation 
pools,  cooperative  marketing  policies, 
rural  science  courses  throughout  the 
school  system,  backed  by  adequate  re- 
search, and  last — but  not  least — housing 
for  low  mcome  urban  and  rural  groups. 

I  should  like  to  discuFS  briefly  this 
concern  of  the  Irish  with  low-income 
housing.  In  a  survey  made  last  summer 
of  Ireland's  housing  program,  my  good 
friend.  Joseph  P.  McMurray.  then  State 
commissioner  for  housing  of  New  York 
State,  said: 

While  much  has  been  written  of  the  hous- 
ing programs  In  other  countries.  Americans 
have  heard  practically  nothing  about  the 
amazing  progress  In  Ireland.  This  relatively 
small  country,  though  not  rich  In  resources, 
has  done  more  proportionately  than  any 
other  country  today,  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  lt«  people — wiping  out  city  slums, 
and  encouraging  agricultural  workers  to  re- 
main on  the  farms. 

Since  1932,  Ireland  has  built  108.000 
public  hotising  units  and  80.000  homes  for 
middle-income  families;  and  Govern- 
ment aid  has  been  given  toward  the  re- 
construction of  70.000  old  dwellings.  Ire- 
land's program  for  the  encouragement 
of  small  suburban  dwellings,  which  is 
without  counterpart  in  any  other  coun- 
try, provides  for  grants  from  the  Nation- 
al Goverrmient.  matched  by  grants  from 
the  local  government,  depending  on  fam- 
ily income.  Thirty-five-year  loans  for 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  are  ar- 
ranged by  the  Government,  at  interest  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  above  what  it  costs 
the  Government  to  borrow  funds.  There 
is  a  local  tax  exemption  of  90  percent  the 
first  year,  which  is  reduced  10  percent 
yearly  until  the  property  pays  full  taxes 
after  10  years.  Downpayments  of  5  per- 
cent, or  $280.  are  required.  Most  houses 
have  garages,  and  are  architecturally  as 
attractive  as  houses  in  our  better 
suburbs. 

Mr.  McMurray  found  the  Irish  au- 
thorities using  forms  of  housing  aid  that 
have  not  been  thought  of  anywhere  else. 
He  has  pointed  to  the  newlyweds'  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion. There  is  a  yearly  drawing,  at 
Easter,  for  which  only  newly  married 
couples  are  eligible,  and  from  which  300 
winners  result.  The  prize  is  good,  new 
housing  in  which  to  start  their  family 
life,  with  the  advantage  of  low  rent. 
The  national  and  local  governments 
match  grants,  thus  bringing  the  rents 
down  to  what  the  families  can  afford.  An 
equally  effective  plan  for  small  farmers 
provides  low-rent  cottages  with  an  acre 
of  land,  on  which  the  family  may  raise 
vegetables  and  keep  a  cow.  A  liberal 
tenant-purchase  plan  allows  the  farm 
tenants  to  work  their  way  to  home- 
ownership. 

In  addition,  Ireland  is  working  inde- 
pendently and  through  the  agency  of 
UNICEP     and     WHO     for     the     relief 


of  distress,  malnutrition,  and  disease. 
Through  such  cooperative  efforts.  Ire- 
land is  striving  to  assist  the  growth  of 
world  peace,  based  on  law.  by  helping 
to  eliminate  hatred  and  by  spreading  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  Christian  charity. 
The  Irish  people  believe  that  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  each  country  are  best 
served  by  wholehearted  cooperation  In 
solving  common  problems,  such  as 
health,  the  preservation  of  the  family 
unit,  and  the  welfare  of  childi'en  every- 
where. 

This  look  at  Irish  national  policies 
helps  us  better  to  understand  one  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  the  free  world — namely, 
that  through  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual national  cultures  and  economies, 
truly  .significant  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  human  society  can  be  achieved. 
The  resilience,  strength,  imagination, 
and  historic  richness  which  man  has  ac- 
cumulated during  the  ages  are  essential 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  order  to  give  force 
and  meaning  to  labors  for  the  world 
community. 

The  positive  contributions  of  each 
member  state,  backed  by  the  active  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  peoples  them- 
selves, makes  it  possible  for  all  men  of 
good  will,  in  both  small  countries  and 
large,  to  contribute  in  this  age  of  crisis 
to  the  reduction  of  world  tension. 

May  we  always  have  with  us  inde- 
pendent little  countries  like  Ireland. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  presence 
today  in  the  Congress  of  the  President 
of  that  fine  coimtry. 

Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  has  the  floor. 


THE    CIVIL    RIGHTS    BILL    OF    1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  desire  to  address  myself  to 
a  subject  matter  which  is  before  two  of 
the  congressional  committees  which 
currently  are  holding  hearings. 

I  rise  to  wish  Godspeed  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  in  its  hearings  on  civil 
rights  prop>osed  legislation,  which  have 
commenced  this  week.  I  am  confident 
that  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  work  effectively  and 
tirelessly  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  this 
body  a  measure  which  will  carry  out  the 
desegregation  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
make  every  American  a  first-class  citi- 
zen in  law  and  in  his  daily  life. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  two  ways  of 
identifying  ourselves  with  these  legisla- 
tive proposals.  One  is  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  subject  matter  here  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  other  is  to  do  so 
before  the  sut>committee.  during  hear- 
ing. 

.  I  intend  to  ask  that  the  remarks 
which  I  am  making  In  the  Senate  today 
shall  also  be  made  a  part  of  the  testi- 
mony Isefore  the  Subconmiittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

I  also  desire  to  commend  Chairman 
Celler  and  his  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  civil  rights 
legislation,   H.R.   3147,  since   March   4. 


Z  am  confident  that  the  distinguished 
members  of  that  subcommittee,  like 
their  counterparts  In  the  Senate,  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  have  Congress 
enact  legislation  that  will  carry  out  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregation  deeisloni 
and  that  will  make  every  American  a 
first-class  dtisen  in  law  and  in  his  daily 
Ufe. 

Mr.  President,  proposed  legislation  to 
do  exactly  that— with  sympathy,  under- 
standing, firmness,  and  due  deliberate 
speed— has  been  introduced  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  both  of  these  subcommittees  will 
report  favorably  upon  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douo- 
LASl,  8.  810.  of  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  be  one  of  the  17  cosponsors.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  bill  is  4  years  over- 
due. We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  the  Congress  as  an  institution, 
to  act  this  year.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  a  national  declaration  of  our 
faith  in  human  equality  and  human  dig- 
nity, and  an  international  declaration 
that  our  great  Nation,  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  is  able  to  mobilize  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy  to  make  a  living, 
daily  reality  of  that  faith  in  human 
equality  and  human  dignity. 

When  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  introduced  our  civil  rights 
bill  on  January  29,  1959,  I  arose,  as  the 
first  cosponsor  of  his  bill,  and  as  his  part- 
ner in  this,  as  in  other,  civil  rights  en- 
deavors, to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  upon  the 
farsighted  bill  he  was  introducing.  For 
Senator  Douglas'  bill  is  a  model  of 
thoughtful  and  careful  work  in  an  area 
where  emotion  alone  is  not  enough,  but 
has  too  long  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  to  encourage  co- 
operation, to  facilitate  cooperation,  to 
seek  the  ordinary  methods  of  coopera- 
tion at  the  local  level  and  to  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  to  take  some  initiative 
in  doing  all  this,  but  to  do  so  only  in  the 
light  of  local  conditions  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  officials,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  time  factor. 

Yes,  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  indeed  a  bill  for  cooperation  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  Governments  to 
do  a  job  that  neither  can  properly  do 
alone.  I  hope  that  the  Memlaers  of  this 
body  from  all  sections  of  the  country  will 
view  this  bill  sis  a  means  of  bringing 
about  Federal-State  cooperation  and  as  a 
move  toward  cementing  our  great  Nation, 
not  dividing  it. 

The  Douglas-Javits-Celler  bill  is  a 
moderate  measure,  carefully  designed  to 
facilitate  desegregation,  without  at  the 
same  time  putting  additional  obstacles  or 
irritants  in  the  way  of  those  States  and 
communities  whose  laws  and  whose  cus- 
toms must  now  undergo  such  far-reach- 
ing changes.  I  repeat,  this  Is  a  moderate 
measure  that  does  not  go  one  inch  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  hour ;  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  required  to  carry  out  the  law 
of  the  land  as  declared  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  exactly 
what  S.  810.  the  Douglas-Humphrey- 
Javits  bill.  does. 
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Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  findings  sup- 
porting the  Supreme  Court's  desegrega- 
tion decisions  as  expressing  the  moral 
ideals  of  the  Nation,  and  pledges  the 
Congress  to  carry  out  those  decisions  by 
all  due  and  reasonable  means.  This  title 
will  make  it  clear  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  that  Congress  stands  four- 
square behind  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
segregation decisions,  and  accepts  full 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  those  deci- 
sions are  carried  out  everywhere  in  the 
Nation. 

Can  anyone  say  that  a  congressional 
declaration  of  support  for  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  is  not  a  moderate  pro- 
posal? 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  not  only  moderate, 
but  a  fair.  just,  and  long-overdue  pro- 
posal. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ren- 
der technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  bringing  about  de- 
segregation of  the  public  school  systems. 
Among  other  things,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  and  distribute  sur- 
veys of  desegregation  progress  and  of 
successful  case  histories,  to  arrange  con- 
ferences, to  appoint  advisory  councils. 
to  compile  and  distribute  all  tyiies  of 
information,  and  generally  to  be  a  help- 
mate to  those  State  and  local  officials 
who  are  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
changing  a  segregated  public  school  sys- 
tem over  into  a  unified  one. 

Can  anyone  suggest  that  such  helpful 
and  cooperative  technical  assistance  is 
not  a  moderate  proposal? 

Title  III  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  additional  school  facilities,  ad- 
ditional teachers,  teacher  training,  and 
all  the  other  things  that  will  help  ease 
the  transition  from  a  segregated  to  a 
desegregated  public  school  system  in 
America. 

Can  anyone  say  that  such  financial 
assistance  is  not  a  moderate  proposal? 

Title  IV  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  every  effort,  through  the  use 
of  technical  assistance  and  grants-in- 
aid,  to  persoade  States  and  local  govern- 
mental units  to  carry  on  a  program  of 
desegregation,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  authorizes  him, 
where  these  methods  fail,  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  the  develop- 
ment of  desegregation  plans  with  the 
fullest  possible  local  consultation  and 
participation. 

Can  anyone  say  that  these  efforts  at 
persuasion  and  at  seeking  local  co- 
operation in  working  out  desegregation 
plans  do  not  constitute  a  moderate  pro- 
posal? 

Title  V  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  legal  action  to  obtain 
compliance  with  desegregation  plans 
worked  out  under  title  IV,  but  only 
when  the  Secretary  certifies  that  all  ef- 
forts to  secure  compliance  by  persuasion 
and  technical  and  financial  assistance 
have  failed. 

Can  anyone  say  that  this  is  not  a 
moderate  proposal? 

Titles  VI  and  VII  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  Injuction  ac- 
tions against  those  denying  equal  pro- 


tection of  the  laws  to  anyone  because 
of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  when  there  is  a  signed  complaint 
and  when  the  aggrieved  person  is  un- 
able to  seek  effective  legal  protection 
for  himself.  Please  note  and  please  note 
carefully  that  this  law  is  not  a  roving 
commission  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
brmg  actions  wherever  he  thinks  some- 
one's constitutional  rights  are  being  vio- 
lated. The  Attorney  Generals  author- 
ity is  carefully  limited;  he  may  act  to 
safeguard  rights  only  under  one  pro- 
vision of  the  14th  amendment,  the  equal 
protection  clause,  and  he  may  act  only 
where  there  is  a  signed  complaint  and 
where  the  aggrieved  person  is  unable 
to  secure  effective  legal  protection  for 
himself.  All  that  this  proposal  seeks  to 
do  is  to  permit  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, when  someone  is  being  denied  the 
constitutional  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  because  of  his  race  or  color, 
and  when  the  jierson  so  denied  his  con- 
stitutional rights  has  no  effective  way 
of  protecting  himself,  to  bring  a  civil 
action  in  court  to  restrain  those  deny- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  from  con- 
tinuing to  do  so. 

Can  anyone  say  that  such  a  proposal — 
to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  the  constitutional  right  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  when  there  is  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  that  protec- 
tion— is  not  a  moderate  proposal? 

Titles  VI  and  VII  represent  a  vastly 
improved  version  of  the  part  III  which 
was  deleted  from  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  1959  version  of  part  III  that 
we  are  proF>osing  in  titles  VI  and  VII  is 
a  much  narrower  and  carefully  devel- 
oped provision  than  the  one  contained 
in  the  old  part  III  in  1957.  Yet  the 
same  administration  which  proposes 
part  III  in  the  first  place,  a  part  III 
which  went  far  beyond  what  we  are  ask- 
ing in  the  Douglas  and  Celler  bills,  now 
suggests  that  ours  is  not  a  moderate 
proposal. 

But  how,  I  ask,  can  something  which 
was  moderate  in  1957,  and  which  has 
been  narrowed  and  restricted  since  then, 
be  less  moderate  in  1959  than  It  was  in 
1957? 

In  all  candor,  I  say  that  our  proposal 
to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  act 
when  an  individual  cannot  vindicate  his 
own  constitutional  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  is  a  minimum  pro- 
posal. The  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  must  not  be  mere  paper 
rights,  good  in  theory  but  unattainable 
in  practice;  they  must  be  rights  in  our 
everyday  life.  We  must  see  that  those 
who  are  themselves  unable  to  vindicate 
their  constitutional  rights  are  given  the 
assistance  of  our  Government  In  doing 
so.  Constitutional  rights  in  America 
must  become  living  realities.  I  submit 
that  the  enactment  of  titles  VI  and  VII 
of  the  Douglas-Humphrey-Javits-Celler 
bills,  will  do  more  to  put  our  democratic 
theory  of  equality  into  practice  than 
anything  this  body  can  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights,  representing 
53  organizations  In  this  area,  has  called 
the  Douglas-Humphrey-Javits-Celler  bill 
"the  No.    1   civU   rights   bill,"   and   the 


distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark  I  put  their  state- 
ment into  the  Ricord  earlier  this 
month.  I  agree  with  the  leadership 
conference  that  this  is  the  No.  1  civil 
rights  bin.  But  I  go  further.  I  say  that 
this  is  not  just  a  civil  rights  bill;  it  is 
something  far  bigger.  The  enactment 
of  this  bill  now  is  an  urgently  needed 
demonstration  of  our  democratic  faith. 

For  the  watching  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  peoples  who  are  colored,  for  the 
watching  one-third  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples who  are  today  uncommitted  in  the 
contest  between  Communist  expansion- 
Ism  and  democratic  freedom,  the  single 
act  of  adopting  and  implementing  the 
biU  I  have  described  will  revalidate  our 
credentials  as  practitioners  at  home  of 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  human  be- 
ing that  we  preach  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  best 
politics,  the  best  diplomacy,  the  most 
expedient  course  In  the  long  nm.  is  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  the  short  run  and 
to  do  it  because  it  is  the  right  thing.  I 
believe  an  inexorable  poetic  justice  op- 
erates for  us  all,  as  individuals  among 
our  colleagues,  and  as  a  Nation  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  believe.  In  a  very  real  sense,  that 
while  evil  may  prosper  for  a  season  and 
grow  as  the  green  bay  tree.  In  the  end  It 
Is  cut  down  and  cast  mto  the  fire.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  present  contest.  In 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  he  will 
bury  us,  neither  he  nor  the  philosophy 
of  force  and  materialistic  sacrifice  of  the 
individual  can  bury  us  if  we  add  to  our 
material  strength  the  respect  and  de- 
fense of  the  value  of  each  and  every  m- 
dividual  man.  woman  and  child.  This 
principle,  written  mto  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  into  our  Consti- 
tution, into  the  Supreme  Court  deseg- 
regation decisions.  Is  gently,  thoroughly 
and  firmly  provided  for  in  the  Douglas- 
Javlts-CeUer  bill. 

If  we  must  talk  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  moment,  let  us  say  that  this  bill, 
when  made  law.  will  have  a  blessed  fall- 
out that  will  be  borne  around  the  world 
on  the  winds  of  thought  and  human 
emotion.  As  our  example  and  our  fresh 
proof  in  our  belief  in  our  own  preachmg 
of  the  rights  of  man  takes  hold,  democ- 
racy will  be  better  strengthened,  better 
defended  and  more  secure  here  and  ev- 
erywhere in  the  world.  It  will  penetrate 
where  no  weapon  or  missile  can  go — 
mto  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  very 
people  who  today  are  uncommitted  and 
who  will  either  believe  democracy's 
promise  of  both  bread  and  freedom  or 
accept  Communist  imperialism's  prom- 
ise of  bread  now  and  a  caricature  of 
freedom  later. 

But.  basically.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  we  win  act  now,  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  forti- 
tude to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  strong 
differences  within  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  I  hope  we  will  lay  this  bill 
upon  the  President's  desk  before  we  go 
home  to  face  and  report  to  the  American 
people  upon  our  stewardship  and  our 
performance  upon  our  promises  to  them. 

In  civil  rights,  as  in  defense  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  we  must  not  fail  the  Na- 
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tion  or  the  free  world.  We  must  be 
strong  m  all  things  now.  or  we  shall  be 
secure  in  none.  Civil  rights  has  never 
been  a  postponable  legislative  item.  We 
have  allowed  it  to  be  postponed  at  tragic 
cost  in  terms  of  people,  of  national 
strength,  and  of  our  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  This  is  clear  now. 
We  must  postpone  no  longer.  President 
Truman's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  said 
12  years  ago,  "The  time  for  action  is 
now,"  That  was  true  then.  It  is  truer 
now.  Let  us  act — with  deliberate  but 
effective  speed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment today  because  I  sincerely  feel  those 
of  us  who  have  Joined  as  cosponsors  of 
this  proposed  legislation  have  both  a 
moral  and  political  oblli^atlon  to  express 
our  views  at  this  very  timely  moment. 
The  Houses  of  the  Congress,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
have  a  responsibility  to  jsrocess  the  legis- 
lation and  to  bring  it  before  us  for  de- 
bate and  for  a  decision.  I  am  hopeful 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
nimois  [Mr.  Douglas!  and  17  of  his  col- 
leagues, of  which  I  am  one.  will  be  the 
basic  structure  of  proposed  law  presented 
for  Senate  action,  but  whatever  we  may 
finally  work  on  and  whatever  may  be  the 
final  course  of  action.  It  is  imc>erative 
that  the  Congress  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  and  to  express  its  will  m 
this  vital  field  of  human  relations. 


THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
continued  deadlock  at  Geneva  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  need  for  insist- 
ing upon  sufficient  latitude  for  our  nego- 
tiators there.  Congress  cannot,  of  course, 
undertake  to  supplant  the  President  in 
the  conduct  of  these  negotiations,  nor 
can  we  direct  their  cour.se  from  Capitol 
Hill.  But  we  can  and  should  suggest 
alternatives  to  the  President,  compatible 
with  our  national  interests,  that  may 
prove  useful  in  preventing  the  Geneva 
Conference  from  breakmg  up  in  failure. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind.  I  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  2  to  pro- 
pose that  the  United  States  seek  an 
agreement  ending  atmospheric  tests 
only,  within  the  framework  of  a  trust- 
worthy and  sufficient  international  con- 
trol system,  should  it  become  apparent 
that  the  broader  objective,  that  of  end- 
ing all  types  of  nuclear  testing,  with 
adequate  controls,  is  not  now  obtainable. 

Reflecting  a  growing  concern  over  the 
fate  of  the  conference,  a  mmiber  of  news- 
papers have  editorialized  the  proposal 
I  have  offered.  Several  of  these  edito- 
rials have  come  to  my  attention.  Two 
of  thnn  were  published  in  newspapers 
of  my  State,  the  Lcwiston  Tribune  of 
March  8.  and  the  Caldwell  Times  of 
March  12.  Another  was  published  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  March  8.  while 
a  fourth  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  on  March  9. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials,  together  with  a  letter  of  mine 
to  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, dated  March  9,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  in  the  order  In 
which  I  have  referred  to  them. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  LewlBton  (Idaho)  Morning 

Tribune,  Mar.  8.  1059] 

Most   FAiLxniK   Bs  the   FKxnrs  or  Oeneva? 

Those  who  have  been  watching  It  agree 
that  If  anything  Is  to  be  salvaged  from  the 
stalled  Oeneva  Conference  It  had  better  be 
soon;  American  delegates  to  the  three-power 
talks  on  a  nuclear-test  ban  were  saying  2 
weeks  ago  that  they  may  as  well  pack  their 
bags,  and  the  United  States  is  now  believed 
ready  at  any  time  to  call  the  delegates  home. 

Although  talks  have  been  under  way  since 
last  October,  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
•o  far  and  It  Is  questionable  whether  after 
this  long  anything  can  be  salvaged.  The 
t7nlted  SUtes  and  Great  BrlUln  are  insisting 
that  they  will  not  agree  to  stop  testing 
bombs  until  the  Russians  have  agreed  to  an 
adequate  Inspection  plan;  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  agree  to  the  Western  Inspection 
plan  because,  the  Russians  say.  It  would 
permit  spies  to  run  all  over  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  pretense  that  they  were  investigating 
explosions.  The  two  sides  have  been  at  this 
standoff  since  last  October,  and  there  has 
been  no  indication  lately  that  either  side  is 
going  to  give  in.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Prime  Minister  MacmUlan's  conversations 
with  Premier  Khrxishchev  might  improve 
the  chances  of  ultimate  agreement  and  that 
the  United  States  would  not  seek  to  recess 
the  Geneva  Conference  until  after  hearing 
Mr.  MacmUlan's  report  on  the  talks  at  Mos- 
cow. That  report  is  expected  soon,  and  It  is 
possible  that  Immediately  thereafter,  the 
U.S.  delegates  at  Oeneva  may  really  pack 
their  bags  and  call  it  quits. 

Considering  the  worsening  state  of  the 
wcM-ld's  atmosphere,  this  would  be  a  calamity. 
In  an  attempt  to  avert  It.  Senator  Prank 
Chtjxch.  Democrat  of  Idaho,  has  proposed 
a  compromise  which  could  save  something  of 
value  out  of  the  crucial  Oeneva  Conference. 
The  Church  formula,  which  was  circulated 
within  the  State  Department  and  later  of- 
fered in  a  Senate  speech,  has  received  less 
publicity  than  it  deserves,  for  It  is  apparently 
the  best  remaining  hope  for  some  sort  of  im- 
mediate nuclear  order  in  the  world.  Church 
told  the  Senate: 

"As  a  last  resort,  to  attempt  the  avoidance 
of  a  total  failure.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
United  States  make  this  final  proposal:  An 
agreement  to  suspend  further  nuclear 
weapons  tests  In  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
within  the  framework  of  a  trustworthy  and 
sufficient  international  control  system,  ade- 
quate to  reliably  detect  and  report  any  vio- 
lation. Such  a  proposal  would  exclude  for 
the  present  any  agreement  involving  sus- 
pension or  control  of  nuclear  tests  occurring 
underground,  underwater,  or  in  outer  space, 
none  of  which  contribute  to  the  pollution  of 
the  air.  the  grave  cause  of  so  much  con- 
cern." 

Senator  CHxncH  actually  is  suggesting  that 
the  West  no  longer  insist  upon  a  corps  of 
inspectors  inside  Russia,  thereby  meeting 
the  Soviet  Union's  principal  criticism  of  the 
Western  Inspection  plan.  Por  It  is  only  to 
monitor  underground  or  underwater  blasts 
that  such  teams  would  be  required;  nuclear 
explosions  in  the  atmosphere  can  be  detected 
by  instruments  a  great  distance  away. 

This  would  give  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain — and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  that  matter — much  more  than  half  a 
loaf.  Should  the  Church  plan  be  adopted 
and  adhered  to,  the  steady  Increase  in  aerial 
contamination  would  Immediately  cease,  for 
it  is  the  explosions  In  the  atmosphere — those 
which  woiUd  be  monitored — that  are  causing 
It.  Out  of  nothing,  we  should  have  got  a 
respite  of  the  world's  most  terrifying  present 
biirden:  the  fear  of  the  gradual  poisoning 
of  the  air  we  all  must  breathe. 


The  proposal  has  another  advantage,  and 
in  this  way  is  an  improvement  upon  the  sug- 
gestion Senator  Ooks.  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, offered  last  year:  It  would  make  the 
benefits  of  test  suspension  the  fruits  of 
negotiation  rather  than  of  unilateral  action. 
Senator  Oore  had  projxwed  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  the  United  States 
should  announce  that  it  was  suspending  its 
nuclear  tests,  and  do  so.  reserving  the  option 
to  begin  them  again  if  the  Russians  should 
continue  theirs.  If  this  plan  worked,  the 
effect  upon  the  atmosphere  would  be  the 
same  as  the  effect  of  the  Church  plan.  Bvt 
it  would  not  mark  any  advance  toward  the 
main  goal— disarmament — since  there  would 
have  been  no  negotiation  and  subsequent 
agreement  involved.  An  effective  disarma- 
ment will  require  a  great  deal  of  difficult 
negotiation  over  a  long  period,  and  success 
will  not  come  all  at  once  but  by  degrees. 
■Progress  wiU  come  fitfully,  in  litUe  steps,' 
Church  told  the  Senate.  If  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  salvpjlng  any  agreement  at  all  out 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  achieve  It,  for  every  conference 
that  ends  in  failure  turns  the  clock  back, 
while  each  successful  conversation,  no  matter 
how  inadequate  of  Itself,  marks  a  stride  for- 
ward on  the  road  to  survival. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  America's 
responsibility  to  the  world  as  the  first  and 
greatest  atomic  power.  The  United  States 
probably  has  had  more  to  do  than  any  other 
nation  with  the  poUutlon  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  owes  the  rest  of  humanity  a  little  more 
effort — and  a  little  more  compromise  if  nec- 
essary— in  keeping  the  planet  clean.  Crxtrch 
told  the  Senate : 

"If  Oeneva  is  to  fail  in  its  objective  of 
creating  a  broad  international  control  sys- 
tem that  could  adequately  police  the  sus- 
pension of  all  furher  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
the  responsibility  for  that  failure  will  be 
clearly  Russian.  But  if  such  an  eventuality 
cannot  be  avoided,  I  would  earnestly  hope 
that  my  country  would  make  one  final  effort 
to  salvage  something  of  value,  for  human- 
ity's sake,  from  the  long  labors  that  have 
brought  tis  to  this  conference  table." 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  Church  plan 
may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Russians.  But 
if  we  should  offer  it  and  they  should  turn  It 
down,  the  world  would  know  at  once  who  Is 
trying  to  negotiate  and  who  is  not.  At  any 
rate,  this  plan  may  be  all  the  difference  now 
between  new  hope  and  despair,  not  for  us 
alone  but  for  all  the  worried  and  endangered 
world.  The  conference  table  surely  should 
not  be  abandoned  without  this  last  good 
effort. 

(PrcMn  the   Caldwell   Times,   Mar.    12.    1959] 
A  Call  for  Survival 

Elsewhere  in  today's  Times  we  present  the 
full  text  of  a  major  address  delivered  by 
Senator  Prakk  Church  on  the  fioor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Throughout  the  Nation,  but 
not  in  Idaho,  the  Senator's  speech  received 
the  attention  it  deserved.  The  exception  in 
the  Gem  State  was  the  Lewiston  Tribune, 
whose  editorial  comment  we  reprint  below. 

We  will  not  comment  upon  the  lack  of 
coverage  of  Senator  Church's  speech.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  rarely,  if  ever,  has  an 
Idaho  Senator  spoken  on  a  subject  more 
vital  to  the  survival  not  only  of  civilization, 
but  of  mankind  itself.  Living  in  proximity 
to  the  Nevada  nuclear  testing  grounds,  the 
subject  is  of  crucial  importance  to  Idaho. 

There  appears  to  be  almost  universal 
agreement  that  atmospheric  radiation, 
atomic  fallout,  and  nuclear  byproducts  are 
at  least  contributing  factors  in  the  tragic 
spread  of  cancer.  Cancer  is  one  of  the  most 
feared  kUlers  of  our  population.  All  its 
causes  are  not  known,  but  radiation  created 
by  nuclear  explosion  has  been  established 
as  one  of  many. 
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Tests  on  atmospheric  conditions  all  over 
the  United  States  have  proven  the  Increase 
In  dangerotis  radioactivity  In  the  air  we 
breathe.  Analyses  conducted  on  wheat, 
milk  and  other  basic  foods  have  discovered 
alarmingly  Increased  quantities  of  poisonous 
carcinogenic  substances — such  as  strontium 
90. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  a 
future  nuclear  war  would  leave  no  victors 
and  no  vanquished  as  atomic  radiation 
would  poison  all  mankind. 

However,  It  will  not  take  a  nuclear  war 
to  cause  radioactive  death.  Increasing  tests 
of  nuclear  devices  will.  In  the  long  run, 
cause  a  lingering  extermination  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

For  that  reason,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  have  been  in  con- 
ference since  October  1958  to  arrive  at  a 
ban  on  atomic  testing. 

The  facts  of  Russian  performance  being 
what  history  has  shown  them  to  be,  the 
West  must  Insist  on  adequate  guarantees  to 
aasiire  performance  of  any  ban  agreement. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  suspicious 
of  the  West,  ballcs  at  full  inspection. 

The  virtue  of  Senator  Chijrch's  sugges- 
tion is  tliat  the  most  dangerous  experiments 
would  be  banned,  while  atomic  experimen- 
tation could  continue  in  part.  Where  un- 
derground and  underwater  detonations  could 
be  concealed  without  full  Inspection,  open 
air  detonations  are  detectable  anywhere. 
And  it  is  this  type  of  nuclear  test  which  Is 
most  poisonovis,  most  destructive  and  most 
dangerous. 

Enforcement  of  the  ban  would  be  easy. 
Any  station  even  in  the  United  States  could 
ascertain  an  open  air  atomic  blast  in  Rus- 
sia. The  Russians  would  have  the  same 
protection.  The  very  danger  of  this  type 
of  test  thus  gives  mankind  the  means 
oX  control. 

Other  types  of  nuclear  work  could  pro- 
ceed, subject  to  future  agreement.  How- 
ever, the  most  Immediate  danger  could  be 
curbed. 

We  strongly  urge  that  Senator  Church's 
proposal  be  presented  to  the  conferees  at 
Oeneva. 

Even  If  Senator  Chukch  never  again  offers 
a  major  bill,  the  people  of  Idaho,  the  United 
States,  and  all  other  nations  will  have  cause 
to  thank  the  Gem  State  for  sending  him  to 
Washington. 

(From  the  St.  IiOUis  Post  Dispatch.  Mar.  8, 
1959] 

OiNCVA'l  llTH  HOUn 

The  Oeneva  Conference  on  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests  Is  generally  thought  to  be  near 
%  br««kdown.  After  4  months  of  talks,  th« 
gTMt  barrttr  to  tgr««m«nt  rwnalni  what  It 
waa  at  the  beginning— not  the  technical 
problem  of  devising  a  detection  system  to 
police  a  teat  ban,  but  the  political  problem 
of  agreeing  on  International  control  and 
InafMOtlon. 

Is  the  conference  to  be  permitted  to  die 
with  a  whimper?  The  consequences  would 
be  so  serious  that  every  conceivable  effort  la 
called  for  to  avoid  such  a  tragic  ending. 
This  la  the  hour  for  a  supreme  act  of  states- 
manship. 

Senator  Frank  CmntCW.  of  Idaho,  pro- 
posed last  week  that,  rather  than  accept 
total  failure,  our  Government  should  offer  to 
sign  an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  atmos- 
pheric explosions  only.  He  felt  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  establish  an  inter- 
national Inspection  system  for  such  a  partial 
test  suspension  now,  and  later  extend  it  to 
cover  underground,  underwater,  and  outer 
space  exploeions.  His  plan  is  similar  to  that 
of  Senator  Goas,  who  suggested  a  unilateral 
suspension  of  atmospheric  explosions  for  3 
years  during  which  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  negotiate  a  controlled  agreement. 

Either  the  Church  plan  or  the  Gore  plan 
would  be  better  than  nothing,  but  before 


resorting  to  them  the  West  ought,  we  think, 
to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  solve  the  basic 
problem  which  blocks  aijreement  on  a  full- 
fledged  treaty — the  problem  of  the  veto  in 
the  control  commission. 

In  a  limited  sense,  something  like  the  Gore 
and  Church  plans  is  already  in  effect.  A 
de  facto  suspension  of  tosts  has  been  opera- 
tive ever  since  the  Russian's  last  explosions 
early  In  December.  The  nuclear  powers  have 
a  duty  to  do  better  if  they  can. 

Britain  and  America  have  been  arguing 
for  a  control  commission  composed  of  seven 
nations— three  Western,  two  Communist, 
and  two  neutral — which  would  operate  by 
majority  vote  except  in  certain  cases.  Una- 
nimity of  the  three  nuclear  powers  would  be 
required — which  is  to  say  that  decisions 
could  be  vetoed — for  the  appxjlntment  of 
an  administrator,  the  selection  of  sites  for 
control  posts,  amendment  of  the  treaty,  and 
changes  in  operating  methods  of  the  in- 
spection system.  tOher  decisions  would  be 
by  majority  vote. 

But  the  Russians  are  afraid  that  the  ma- 
jority might  be  pro- Western  and  anti-Soviet. 
Their  fear  may  be  groundless,  but  it  is  un- 
derstandable, for  the  majority  would  almost 
Inevitably  be  non-Communist.  If  the  shoe 
were  on  the  other  foot,  would  be  the  U.S. 
Senate  ratify  a  treaty  calling  for  a  control 
commission  ruled  by  a  majority  of  Commu- 
nist nations? 

It  is  this  impasse  that  requires  an  act  of 
statesmanship  to  resolve.  How  to  set  up  a 
truly  international  control  commission 
which  can  function,  and  yet  will  not  serve 
the  interest  of  any  particular  nation.  Per- 
haps the  basis  for  a  solution  can  be  found 
in  enlarging  the  role  of  neutrals  on  the  com- 
miss.lon,  and  in  making  any  national  ob- 
struction of  its  operations  cause  for  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

Suppose  a  test  ban  were  in  effect,  policed 
by  a  commission  composed  of  the  three  nu- 
clear powers  and  four  neutrals.  Suppose  a 
control  station  detected  earth  shocks  which 
led  the  inspectors  to  believe  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion might  have  taken  place  in  country  X. 
The  commission  majority  votes  to  send  a  sur. 
vey  party  to  the  site.  Country  X  votes  "No" 
and  bars  the  way.  Would  not  that  very  act 
amount  to  verification  of  the  commission's 
suspicions?  Would  it  not  amount  to  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  treaty  had  been  vio- 
lated? And  would  not  the  other  parti*^  then 
be  fully  Justified  in  withdrawing  from  the 
treaty,  in  taking  meajiures  against  the  viola- 
tor, and  In  resuming  testa  of  their  own- 
especially  If  the  treaty  Itaelf  provided  for 
•elf-abrogation  in  such  event? 

Perhaps  the  Geneva  Impasse  la  Insoluble 
by  any  meani.  But  Prime  Mlnlitera  Macmtl- 
Ian  and  Khruahchev  bound  themaelvea  last 
week  to  continue  striving  for  "an  agreement 
to  stop  nuclear  weapons  testa  under  an  effec- 
tive system  of  international  inspection  and 
control."  The  world  cannot  afford  to  let  tht 
conference  die  without  tht  utmost  effort  to 
reach  that  goal. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  19S9] 
Ir  THE  Geneva  Talks  Fao. 
Senator  Chxtrch  has  proposed  a  useful  plan 
for  the  suspension  of  atmospheric  tests  of 
nuclear  weapons,  but  its  application  ought 
to  be  delayed  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  Ge- 
neva on  an  inspection  system.  Mr.  Church's 
plan  is  similar  to  the  proposal  last  Novem- 
ber by  Senator  Gore  to  end  tests  which 
produce  substantial  radioactive  fallout  while 
continuing  tests  of  small  nuclear  weapons 
underground.  The  difficulty  with  this  sug- 
gestion at  the  time  was  that  It  seemed  to 
cast  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  offlclal 
American  objective  of  an  end  to  all  nuclear 
weapon  testa  with  an  adequate  inspection 
system.     It  also  played  Into  the  hands  of 


those  who  for  varying  reasons  did  not  want 
a  test  ban. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  have  been 
placed  under  a  cloud  not  only  by  Soviet  In- 
transigeance,  but  also  by  the  new  findings 
of  American  seismologists.  These  flndinga 
disputed  the  efficacy  of  the  Inspection  sys- 
tem agreed  upon  in  principle  last  summer  to 
detect  small  weapon  tests.  Thus  the  United 
States  has  been  in  the  position  of  having 
to  argue  against  its  position  of  last  summer 
and  in  favor  of  a  revised  inspection  systenn 
to  exempt  tests  below  a  threshold  of  20  kilo- 
tons  of  explosive  force. 

Whether  this  change  of  position  has  been 
the  determining  factor  in  the  stalemate  may 
be  doubted,  inasmuch  as  the  Russians  were 
raising  objections  even  before  the  new  find- 
ings were  disclosed.  The  Soviet  Union  seem- 
ingly Is  preoccupied  with  the  specter  of 
espionage  by  mobile  teams  at  the  inspection 
stations  on  Its  territory. 

It  is  barely  conceivable,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  yet  agree  to  a  combina- 
tion of  the  threshold  and  the  180  worldwide 
inspection  stations  originally  envisaged  If 
the  inspection  teams  remained  at  the  sta- 
tions and  did  not  move  around  the  country. 
Possibly  British  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
explored  this  point  in  Moscow.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  by  no  means  as  desirable  a« 
one  that  permitted  full  mobility,  but  moni- 
toring devices  nonetheless  could  detect  ex- 
plosions above  the  threahold — and  agree- 
ment on  such  a  basis  could  be  helpful  In 
establishing  at  least  the  principle  of  control. 

Whatever  happens  at  Geneva,  it  will  be 
Important  to  have  some  sort  of  suspension 
of  atmospheric  tests.  The  concern  over  ra- 
dioactive fallout  is  far  from  a  negligible  con- 
sideration. Recent  disclosures  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  an  independent  survey  by  Consumers 
Union  and  a  study  by  an  expert  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  MinnesoU  have  shown  the  increas- 
ing general  level  of  strontium  90  deposits 
and  the  concentrations  in  milk  and  wheat. 
Perhaps  the  general  safety  margin  has  not 
been  exceeded,  but  the  disclosures  are  dis- 
concerting when  it  la  recognized  that  the 
fallout  comes  from  past  tests  and  the  radia- 
tion levels  are  still  rising. 

Thus  the  Church  and  Gore  suggestions 
commend  themselves  for  prompt  adoption  if 
nothing  more  develops  at  Geneva.  Unilat- 
eral renunciation  of  atmospheric  tests  might 
be  unwise,  but  It  certainly  would  be  in  order 
for  the  United  SUtea  to  propose  suspension 
•o  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  refrained  from 
conducting  atmospheric  tesu  (and  violations 
could  easily  be  detected  by  present  methods). 
First,  however,  It  is  Important  to  exhaust 
the  possibility  of  a  broader  suspension  and 
detection  syitem.  howtver  slim  that  possi- 
bility may  now  seem. 

"Ir  Obkxva  Fails'* 

I  agrss  with  the  view  expressed  in  your 
March  0  sdltortal  that  proposals  (or  the  sus- 
pension of  atmospheric  (aa  dtstlngulahed 
from  subterranean  or  extra-atmospheric) 
testa  of  nuclear  weapons  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered only  if  the  negotiation  as  presently 
cast  should  appear  certain  to  fall. 

However.  I  believe  you  leave  a  somewhat 
erroneous  Impression  of  the  proposal  which 
I  have  made  when  you  state  that  Its  ap- 
plication "ought  to  be  delayed  so  long  aa 
there  la  any  hope  of  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  Geneva  on  an  Inspection 
system." 

I  stated  to  the  Senate  on  March  2.  that 
"the  conunencement  of  an  International  con- 
trol system  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  man's 
progress  toward  any  feasible  disarmament 
•  •  •  An  International  control  system 
which  functions,  however  limited  Its  Initial 
scope  might  be,  is  the  urgent  need." 

My  proposal  was  to  seek  "an  agreement 
to  suspend  further  nuclear  tests  in  the 
earth's  atmoephere,  within  the  framework  of 
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a  trustworthy  and  sufficient  International 
control  system,  adequate  to  reliably  detect 
and  report  any  violation. "  It  was  for  a 
multilateral  Inspection  agreement,  not  uni- 
lateral test  cessation.  Senator  Ax-best  Goes 
himself  summarized  this  distinction: 

"The  •  •  •  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
omitted  from  his  suggestion  the  unilateral 
action.  I  He]  •  •  •  has  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  establishing  an  International 
control  system.  He  has  ghen  more  empha- 
Fls  to  it  than  I  did  in  my  proposal;  and  In 
that  respect  I  believe  he  Is  correct.  It  would 
be  an  ImpcH-tant  first  step.  If  we  were  to 
take  this  Important  first  step,  the  conference 
might  be  saved  from  failure  and  other  steps 
might  become  feasible." 

Furthermore,  my  proposal  was  Intended, 
as  I  told  Acting  Secretary  Herter,  "as  a  last 
resort.  In  order  that  the  conference  might 
not  break  up  accomplishing  nothing." 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  clarify  the  fact 
that  I  support  the  American  position  at  Ge- 
neva and  that  I  concur  with  you  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  get  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  an  Inspection  system. 

Perhaps  we  can  achieve  such  an  agree- 
ment If  we  limit  ito  scope  to  atmospheric 
tests,  the  broader  agreement  having  been 
found  Impossible.  If  we  don't  succeed,  at 
least  we  will  have  undercut  the  position  the 
Soviets  have  heretofore  taken,  and  we  will 
have  made  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  main- 
tain the  objections  by  which  they  now  msJce 
agreement  impossible. 

Prank  CHtrRCH, 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


FOURTEENTH  YEAR  OP  SUBJUGA- 
TION OP  RUMANIA  BY  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
March  6  marked  the  14th  year  of  subju- 
gation of  Rumania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  tragic  fate  of  the  Rumanian  people 
has  saddened  free  men  everywhere. 
Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  free  elec- 
tions can  only  be  appalled  that  since  the 
Communist  regime  in  Rumania  was  in- 
stalled by  violence  by  the  Soviet  Army 
in  March.  1945,  there  has  only  been  a 
government  of  Soviet  agents  retained  in 
power  there — and  it  has  been  retained 
through  tremendous  Soviet  political  and 
military  pressure. 

Rumania  has  been  madr  to  bear  more 
than  her  share  of  Soviet  ventjeonce  and 
explolUtlon.  and  the  iron  grip  of  the 
Kremlin  has  been  even  more  ruthlesa 
because  Rumania  possessoa  the  largest 
oil  fields  In  Europe  and  important  depos- 
its of  uranium. 

We  hope  and  we  pray  that  one  day,  not 
too  distant.  Rumnnln  will  once  npaln  be- 
come an  independent  state  and  that  the 
love  for  freedom  which  lives  In  Ru- 
manians everywhere  will  become  a 
reality. 


LAKE  MICHIGAN  WATER  DIVERSION 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  before  the  Senate  for  determina- 
tion the  question  of  the  reference  of  the 
bill  coming  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives known  as  the  water  diversion 
bill,  H.R.  1.  In  that  respect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  the 
reasons  why  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 


York,  especially  the  people  of  western 
New  York.  Therefore,  pending  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  and  the  determination 
of  the  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum I  have  prepared  as  to  the  rea- 
sons why  the  bill  should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Water  DrvsssiON — Hit.  1 

At  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  are  upon  us  and  we  are  in  BerUn  and 
elsewhere  relying  upon  the  scrupulous  main- 
tenance of  our  treaty  obligations  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  security,  we  cannot  our- 
selves Ignore  these  obligations  in  any  area— 
espyeclaily  where  the  interests  Involved  are 
those  of  Canada,  one  of  our  closest  allies. 
This  issue  is  now  before  us  in  the  form  of 
HJl.  1,  to  permit  the  diversion  of  additional 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  Chi- 
cago Canal,  which  was  passed  by  the  other 
body  on  Friday.  March  13. 

This  bill  Is  similar  to  6.  308,  which  has 
been  lying  on  the  Vice  President's  desk 
since  it  was  Introduced  here,  and  again 
brings  before  the  Senate  a  problem  which 
we  have  considered  on  a  number  of  prior 
occasions  and  which  has  twice  resulted  in 
Presidential  vetoes.  There  are  many  objec- 
tions to  this  legislation,  which  Involves  the 
water  and  property  rights  not  only  of  all 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  River  Basin,  but  also  those 
of  our  great  and  friendly  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada.  Water  cannot  be  taken  out 
of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  American  side 
without  adversely  affecting  the  water  level 
on  the  Canadian  side,  too. 

We  should  not  take  such  action  without 
considering  the  effect  on  otir  foreign  rela- 
tions, not  merely  with  Canada,  but  with 
every  other  nation  with  whom  we  have  ob- 
ligations based  upon  treaty  or  past  common 
interest  and  which  would  be  watching  care- 
fully how  we  honor  these  obligations.  In 
the  field  of  water  rights  alone,  we  have  a 
number  of  other  agreements,  such  as  those 
with  Mexico  regarding  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Rio  Colorado,  with  Canada  as  to  a  number 
of  the  border  lakes,  the  Columbia  and  St. 
Lawrence  Rivers  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  involving  the  water 
required  for  the  Panama  Canal.  We  also 
have  many  other  areas  of  Joint  Interest  with 
Canada  st  this  very  moment  In  which  nego- 
tiations art  under  way  and  which  will  b« 
affected  by  the  approach  we  take  In  this 
matter.  These  Include  areas  of  International 
trad*,  nnancs,  and  dsfsnss  policy,  and  such 
spsclflc  matters  as  tolls  on  the  Wslland 
Canal,  Columbia  River  development,  and  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  power. 

The  aspect  of  this  legislation  Involving  the 
Interests  of  Canada  Is  the  one  to  which  the 
least  study  has  been  devoted  In  past  com- 
mittee consideration,  and  the  note  of  the 
Canadian  Government  of  February  20,  1959, 
clearly  puts  this  Issue  before  us.  In  a  reply 
to  a  State  Department  request  for  its  views, 
the  Crovernment  of  Canada  Indicated  that: 

"Any  authorization  for  an  additional  di- 
version would  be  incompatible  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
power  development,  and  with  the  Niagara 
Treaty  of  1960.  and  would  be  prejudicial  to 
navigation  and  power  development  which 
these  mutual  arrangements  were  designed  to 
improve  and  facilitate. 

"The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  basin  means  less  depth  available  for 
shipping  in  harbors  and  In  channels.  Addi- 
tional withdrawals  would  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  hydroelectric  generation  po- 
tential on  both  sides  of  the  border  at  Niagara 


Falls  and  In  the  International  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  as  weU  as  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  would  inflict  hardship  on 
comm\initles  and  Industries  on  both  sides  of 
the  border." 

The  Government  of  Canada  therefore  pro- 
tests against  the  implementation  of  pro- 
posals contained  In  HJl.  1. 

The  question  which  we  now  have  before 
MS  is  whether  this  legislation  Is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  these  problems  can  receive  di- 
rect consideration  in  the  light  of  our  foreign 
policy  problems  with  Canada  and  other 
countries,  or  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  where  similar  legislation  has  gone  in 
the  past,  and  which  does  not  have  foreign 
relations  Jurisdiction.  I  believe  that  a  re- 
ferral to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  entire  Nation. 

One  of  the  strongest  argimients  which 
may  be  made  for  such  a  referral  is  the  fact 
that  sending  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  was  done  in  the  past,  can 
add  nothing  new.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee undertook  a  detailed  study  of  the 
public  works  aspects  of  these  proposals  in 
the  last  Congress,  and  we  have  available  to 
us  the  report  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ksbe],  in  reporting  a 
similar  bill  to  the  Senate.  A  similar  referral 
of  this  bill  wiU  again  leave  the  Senate  with- 
out a  report  on  the  effect  of  such  vmllateral 
action  by  the  United  States  on  our  relations 
with  the  Canadian  Government,  the  Cana- 
dian people,  and  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  other  nations  of  the  free  world  which 
may  take  this  as  a  precedent. 

A  look  at  the  specific  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  rule  XXV 
shows  that  it  is  charged  with  consideration 
of  matters  dealing  with  "relations  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations  gen- 
erally." with  "treaties."  and  with  the  "estab- 
lishment of  boundary  lines  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations."  What 
could  be  a  better  description  of  the  Issues 
Involved  In  this  bill?  In  contrast,  nowhere 
in  the  rules  relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  Is  there  any  Jurisdiction  to 
look  into  the  effect  of  propoeitions  before  it 
on  the  rights  of  foreign  nations  and  upon 
our  international  relations  generally. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing.  This  la 
not  an  ordinary  situation  involving  naviga- 
tion, waterpower,  pollution  control  or  rivers 
and  harbors.  We  cannot  treat  it  as  If  it 
were.  It  Is  a  matter  which  can  throw  a 
serious  monksy  wrench  into  our  relatloas,  at 
least  with  a  nation  Uks  Canada  whoM 
friendship  Is  signified  by  an  opan  border 
thousands  of  miles  long. 

I  would  lik«  to  remind  ths  Mtmbert  of  tht 
Senate  of  some  words  spoktn  htrt  by  tht 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AxxKN)  on  the  last  day  of  the  Bfith 
Congress,  when  wt  last  discussed  this  matter. 
Ht  said: 

"I  am  greatly  disturbed  over  the  type  of 
discussion  which  Is  taking  place  with  regard 
to  the  Chicago  diversion  bUl.  •  •  •  A  cold 
war  is  being  waged  everywhere  with  tension 
high  in  foreign  countries,  even  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  This  afternoon  the  mutual 
security  bill,  which  calls  for  many  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries,  was  passed. 
We  already  have  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  While  we  are  con- 
sidering these  agreements  and  talking  about 
more  agreements.  It  seems  incredible  that 
here,  on  the  Senate  floor.  Intelligent  Members 
of  this  body  would  stand  up  and  deliberately 
talk  about  violating  a  treaty  with  another 
country.  Perhaps  we  take  Canada  for  grant- 
ed; but  I  do  not  believe  Canada  takes  for 
granted  the  treaty  we  made  with  her  49  years 
ago. 

"As  we  deliberate  here  tonight,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  of  the  impact  on  the  rest  of 
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OTRKB  DiKSCT  BEifXTZT  rATaoeNT  moGaABCB         ing  largely  on  conditions  of  unemployment         Of  the  other  social  welfare  programs,  two 
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would  be  better  than  nothing,  but  before     system. 


It  also  played  Into  the  hands  of 


wj    Buttpciia    luriner    nuclear    lesis    in    tne 
earth's  atmosphere,  within  the  framework  of 
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the  world  when  Members  of  the  Senate  talk 
about  friendships  and  then  advocate  taking 
resources  from  one  ^of  their  best  friends, 
Canada.  I  think  we  all  agree  Canada  Is  that. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Arab  States 

and  the  Latin  American  States?  Would  they 
not  be  Justified  In  saying,  'What  Is  the  use  of 
making  any  agreement  with  the  United 
States  If  they  are  not  going  to  observe  their 
agreements?'  *' 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  these 
comments,  for  they  clearly  point  out  that 
this  Is  a  matter  affecting  deeply  the  foreign 
relations  of  this  Nation,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  Canada,  but  as  to  the  entire  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  any 
doubt  as  to  Canadian  views  respecting  this 
legislation  have  been  resolved  in  the  recent 
exchange  of  notes  between  our  two  nations. 
This  is  certainly  no  time  for  our  Nation  to 
treat  such  an  expression  of  Canadian  views 
lightly. 


GROWTH  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
EXPENDITURES  UNDER  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record.  "Federal  Spending  Facts." 
a  bulletin  which  deals  with  the  budget 
and  spending  and  states  fairly  well  the 
shape  we  are  in  financially  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Growth  or  Social  Welfare  Expendi- 
tures  Under   Federal   Programs 

The  great  depression  of  the  1930's  saw  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  first  time  as- 
siunlng  a  major  role  In  social  welfare  activi- 
ties. In  fact,  the  Government  in  those 
years  not  only  assumed  primary  respon- 
sibility for  promoting  and  providing  funds 
for  welfare  programs,  but  it  actually  made 
such  programs  the  major  activity  of  the 
Government  Itself.  This  Is  evident  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  Roosevelt  administration 
In  Its  first  two  terms  spent  more  money, 
and  probably  more  official  time,  on  social 
welfare  than  on  any  ether  matter  Including 
defense.  But  even  then,  expenditures  under 
Federal  welfare  programs  during  the  Roose- 
velt years  were  modest,  indeed,  when  com- 
pared to  amounts  in  recent  years. 

Expenditures  which  can  properly  be  clas- 
sified as  social  welfare  totaled  approximately 
$3  billion  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1935  and 
1940.  In  Roosevelt's  last  year,  fiscal  1945, 
they  were  only  $2.3  billion,  with  the  reduc- 
tion being  due  to  elimination  of  work  relief 
spending  which  bulked  large  in  the  1935  and 
1940  totals.  By  1950,  however,  the  total  had 
risen  to  S7  billion.  During  the  next  five 
years  these  expenditures  rose  over  $5  billion 
more  to  «12.2  billion.  And  by  1960  the 
total  will  have  risen  an  additional  $9.4  bil- 
lion to  $21.5  billion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1960  amount, 
the  above  totals  have  been  computed  from 
analyses  of  social  welfare  expenditures  which 
the  U.S.  Social  Security  Administration  has 
prepared  for  the  1935-57  period.  The  1960 
figure  was  computed  from  estimates  in  the 
I960  Federal  budget.  All  of  the  programs 
which  are  included  in  this  analysis  as  social 
welfare  are  also  included  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  analyses.  But  two 
categories  of  expenditures  which  are  In- 
cluded in  the  latter  are  excluded  from  this 
study.  They  are  expenditures  for  public  and 
veterans'  education  programs,  and  operating 
and  capital  expenditures  for  military  medi- 
cal programs.  The  purpose  of  these  exclu- 
sions is  to  bring  the  field  encompassed  by 
this  study  closer  to  popular  conceptions  of 
what  constitutes  social  welfare  activities. 


DIRZCT   BXNDTr    PATMINT3    ACCOUNT    rOB    BULK 
or  THE   EXPENOrrURES 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  total 
expenditures  under  Federal  social  welfare 
programs  has  been  in  the  form  of  direct 
benefit  payments  as  contrasted  to  welfare 
services.  With  the  exception  of  relatively 
small  amounts  of  surplus  food  distributed 
to  needy  persons  as  direct  relief,  all  of  the 
direct  benefit  payments  have  been  in  cash. 
These  direct  benefit  programs  include  the 
three  payroll  tax  supported  programs, 
namely,  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and  railroad 
unemployment  and  disability  Insurance. 
They  also  include  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  retirement,  unemployment 
benefit  programs,  workmen's  compensation, 
veterans'  compensation  and  pensions,  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  work  relief,  and  direct 
relief  of  needy  persons. 

The  welfare  services,  &s  distinguished  from 
direct  benefit  payments,  include  all  types  of 
health,  hospital,  and  medical  care  programs 
except  military  medical  and  hospital  activ- 
ities. They  also  include  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing administration  of  State  employment 
security  programs,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
school-lunch  and  child-welfare  programs, 
public  hoiising  contributions,  and  several 
miscellaneous  programs. 

Following  are  the  outlays  for  social  wel- 
fare under  Federal  programs,  segregated  be- 
tween direct  benefit  payments  and  welfare 
services,  for  selected  years  from  1035  to  1960: 

(In  millions] 


Direct 
benefit 

payments 

Welfare 
serv  ices 

Total 

1035 

lUJO 

$2.Sfi3 

2,(170 

1.814 

5.  ('40 

10.  421 

ll.tTl 

13.:hh 

l.V  .'>79 
17.747 
18.939 

$79 
219 
4.'» 
1.9.M 
1.7X9 
1.952 
2.212 
2.  ;«2 
2.510 
2.607 

$2,042 
3.  195 

1945 ,... 

2.272 

1950 

A.  904 

ID.W 

12.  210 

1956 

13.  c.a 

19.17 

l.V  .500 

19.W 

17.911 

IS.W  estimate 

20.  257 

1900  estimate 

21.546 

OUTLAYS    FOR     RETIREMENT    AND     RELATED     PRO- 
GRAMS   RISING    RAPIDLT 

The  growing  numbers  of  eligible  bene- 
ficiaries and  repeated  liberalizations  of  bene- 
fits have  caused  a  sharp  increase  In  expendi- 
tures under  the  Federal  programs  which 
provide  retirement  benefits  to  workers  and 
death  benefits  to  survivors  of  deceased 
workers.  Included  in  this  category  are  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program  which  also  provides  benefits  for 
permanent  and  total  dlsublllty,  railroad  re- 
tirement and  Federal  civilian  and  military 
personnel  retirement. 

Here  is  how  expenditurtts  under  these  pro- 
grams have  risen  since  1935: 

(In  mllliorusl 


0.\SDI 

Railroad 

rrtir."- 
meiit 

Federal 

ponton- 

nel  n'- 

tlipnient 

Total 

1935 

$90 
107 

IH5 

4.13 

799 

935 

1.039 

1.  145 

1..360 

1,545 

100 

1940 

$28 
267 

784 
4,4.36 
5,4!Vi 
6,666 
8,247 
9.640 
10,  745 

$117 
145 
304 

.176 
603 
707 
730 
769 
815 

2V2 

1945 

.597 

1950 

1   .'i21 

195.5 

5.811 

7. 1)23 

8,412 

10  122 

1956 

19.57 

19.58 

19.59  estimate... 
1960  estimate... 

11.7*W 
13. 105 

The  OASDI  and  railroad  retirement  pro- 
grams are  financed  by  payroU  taxes  divided 
equally  between  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees. Self-employed  persons  under  OASDI 
pay  three-fourths  of  the  combined  employer- 
employee  tax  rate.  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees' retirement  and  related  benefits  are 


financed  by  equal  contributions  of  the  Oot- 
ernment  and  its  employees,  and  military  re- 
tirement benefits  are  financed  entirely  by  the 
Government  through  annual  appropriations. 
The  payroU  tax  or  contribution  rates  of 
each  of  these  programs  have  been  increased 
several  times  since  their  inception.  Also,  the 
taxable  wage  base  of  both  the  OASDI  and 
railroad  retirement  programs  has  been  In- 
creased from  the  original  base,  i^yith  the 
OASDI  wage  base  having  been  raised  three 
times  from  the  original  level  of  $3,000  per 
year  to  the  present  level  of  $4,800.  These 
increases  in  tax  or  contribution  rates  and  In 
the  wage  base  were  effected  In  order  to  cover 
the  growth  in  expenditures  which  has  re- 
sulted from  maturing  of  the  programs  and 
from  repeated  liberalization  of  benefits. 

APPROPRIATIONS-FINANCED    PROGRAMS    ALSO 
SHOW    DIG    GROWTH 

The  Federal  role  in  the  1930'8  was  largely 
the  provision  of  work  relief  and  surplus  food 
to  the  needy.  Expenditures  for  these  pur- 
poses in  1935  were  $2,374  million,  or  83  per- 
cent of  total  direct  benefit  payments  in  that 
year.  Most  of  the  remainder  was  accounted 
for  by  $390  million  expenditures  for  veteran*' 
compensation  and  pensions.  By  1940  expen- 
ditures for  work  relief  and  other  direct  relief 
were  down  to  $1,965  million,  or  66  percent 
of  total  welfare  benefit  payments.  Much  of 
the  reduction  from  1935  was  offset  by  the 
1279  million  1940  expenditures  under  the 
public  assistance  programs  which  were 
created  by  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 
Veterans'  compensation  and  pensions  also 
rose  somewhat  to  $448  million  in  1940. 

From  1945  on  there  have  been  no  work 
relief  programs,  and  other  direct  relief  ha« 
remained  at  relatively  modest  levels  under 
$100  million  annually.  But  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public  assistance  and  for  compen- 
sation and  pensions  have  been  rising  signifi- 
cantly, as  the  following  table  shows: 

I  In  millions) 


Pulilic  a.s.sist- 
anre 

Veterans'  com- 
|)en.<uition  and 
pi-nsions 


1945        1950 


$418 
756 


$I.0B6 
2.083 


19U 


$1,441 
2,712 


1958 


1900 


$1,760    <2.0S3 
3,140  .  3.3SU 


A  major  pcH-tlon  of  the  public  assistance 
expenditures  each  year  is  accounted  for  by 
th3  old-age  assistance  program.  This  pro- 
gram was  created  by  Congress  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  assisting  needy  aged  people  who 
would  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
OASI  program  for  lack  of  wage  credits. 
Thus.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  old- 
age  assistance  program  would  be  temporary 
and  would  decline  In  importance  and  cost  as 
the  OASI  program  began  to  mature.  But 
this  has  not  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the 
program's  caseload  remains  at  higher  levels 
than  during  its  first  10  years  of  existence  and 
each  year  sees  a  new  record  of  expenditures. 
Including  costs  of  admlnlEtratlon.  Federal 
grants  for  old-age  assistance  have  grown 
from  $229  million  In  1940  to  $335  million  in 

1945.  $825  million  in  1950.  $934  million  In 
1955.  $1,058  million  in  1958.  and  an  estimated 
$1,157  million  in  1960. 

The  principal  factors  accounting  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
old-age  assistance  during  the  past  two 
decades  of  almost  continuous  high  employ- 
ment have  been  the  repeated  liberalizations 
of  the  Federal  matching  formula  and  In- 
creases in  the  maximum  State  payments  for 
which  Federal  matching  funds  are  provided. 
From  an  original  concept  of  50-80  Federal- 
State   matching,    which    was    retained   until 

1946.  the  Federal  share  has  been  increased  to 
four-fifths  of  the  first  $30  of  the  average 
monthly  payment  per  recipient,  plus  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  remaining  average  payments 
up  to  $65. 
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OTRKR   DIRBCT  BENKPIT  PATICKNT  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  major 
social  welfare  programs,  there  axe  several 
lesser  Federal  programs  under  which  direct 
benefit  payments  are  made.  These  Include 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  financed 
by  a  tax  on  employers  and  railroad  disability 
insurance  financed  by  employer-employee 
contributions.  They  also  Include  unemploy- 
ment benefits  tot  veterans  and  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  Federal  employees'  workmen's 
compensation,  all  of  which  are  financed  from 
general  revenues. 

Overall  expenditures  under  these  lesser 
programs  were  relatively  small  through 
1945.  In  1960  they  toUled  $324  million, 
and  since  1955  they  have  ranged  from  a  low 
of  $268  mUllon  In  1956  to  a  high  of  $429 
million  in  1958,  with  the  amounts  depend- 


ing largely  on  conditions  of  unemployment 
each  year. 

SXPENOITUaXS   rOR   WKLPASK  SKRVICSS  RISING 
STXADILT 

Expenditures  for  social  welfare  services 
totaled  only  $79  million  in  1935.  In  the  next 
10  years  they  rose  at  a  relatively  modest 
rate  to  $219  million  In  1940  and  $458  mUllon 
in  1945.  Aftir  World  War  II,  however,  these 
expenditures  rose  sharply  to  $1,954  million 
in  1950,  with  most  of  the  Increase  being  ac- 
counted for  by  hospital,  medical  care,  and 
other  welfare  programs  for  veterans. 

In  1955  expenditures  for  welfare  services 
receded  to  $1,789  million  with  veterans'  pro- 
grams accounting  for  all  of  the  decrease. 
Since  that  year,  however,  the  total  has  risen 
steadily  with  all  programs  participating  In 
the  rise  as  is  shown  below: 
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and  child 
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services 
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M6 
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2S0 
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2% 
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$263 
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$1,780 
1,952 
2,212 
2,332 
2.510 
2,607 

lOSfi 

751 
770 
804 
853 
$87 

Itt57 

19S8 

19.59  estimate       ............... 

190O  estimate 

With  one  exception,  all  of  the  above  pro- 
grams are  financed  from  general  tax  reve- 
nue. The  exception  is  the  program  of  grants 
to  the  States  for  administration  of  their 
employment  security  programs  which  In- 
clude unemployment  comp>ensation  and 
public  employment  service  operations. 
Technically,  the  funds  for  these  grants  also 
come  from  general  revenues  but  their  source 
is  generally  considered  as  being  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  which  is  three-tenths 
percent  of  covered  payrolls. 

The  most  Important  of  the  other  welfare 
services  In  the  above  table  is  the  low-rent 
housing  subsidy  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram annual  Federal  contributions  are  made 
to  cover  the  difference  between  rental  In- 
come and  operating  costs  (including  debt 
service)  of  public  housing  projects.  These 
public  housing  contributions  have  been 
rising  steadily  since  the  first  projects  were 
built  pursuant  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
They  were  quite  modest  until  1950  when 
they  still  amounted  to  only  $12  million. 
Thereafter,  however,  annual  contributions 
rose  substantially  due  to  the  large  number 
of  projects  built  under  the  1949  Housing  Act. 
By  1958  the  program  cost  $110  million  and 
the  estimate  for  1960  Is  $137  million.  Even 
without  authorization  of  additional  public 
housing  units,  these  annual  subsidies  will 
rise  for  some  years  to  come,  and  they  will 


be   a   budget   biu-den  for   the  remainder   of 

this  century. 

SOCIAL    WELFARE    EXPENDITURIS    IN    THS    TEARS 
AHEAD 

Overall  expenditures  for  social  welfare  un- 
der Federal  programs  will  continue  to  grow 
substantially  for  many  years  to  come  even 
If  no  new  programs  should  be  started  and 
if  none  of  the  existing  programs  should  l>e 
liberalized  ftirther.  This  future  expendi- 
tures growth  is  assured  by  the  process  of 
maturing  of  certain  major  programs  such 
as  OASDI  railroad  retirement.  Federal  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  retirement,  and 
veterans'  pensions.  The  Congress  has  no 
control  over  these  expenditures  through  the 
annual  appropriations  process.  So.  the  only 
way  they  could  be  reduced  below  levels 
they  will  otherwise  reach  would  be  through 
revising  basic  legislation  to  cut  benefit 
amounts,  or  to  tighten  up  on  eligibility  for 
benefits,  or  both.  But  except  for  some  pos- 
sible revisions  In  the  veterans'  pension  laws, 
such  a  reversal  of  past  liberalization  trends 
m  these  programs  can  hardly  be  expected. 

Assuming  no  further  liberalization  of 
benefits  and  assuming  a  constant  level  of 
wages  and  salaries,  expenditures  under  the 
Federal  retirement  and  pension  programs 
win  grow  as  follows  according  to  actuarial 
estimates: 


[In  millions] 


Old-n^c  and  survivors  Inmrancr 

Federal  disability  Insurance J 
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Riiilrottd  retirement j 

Veterans'  |>ensions .,j 
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$10,237 
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815 
1.213 


14.318 


1965 


$12,  .532 
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890 
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1,516 


18,037 
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$15. 251 
1.082 
1,640 
1,200 
1,009 
1,665 


21,  747 


1075 


$18,008 
1.282 
1,870 
L.SOO 
1,084 
1,873 


25,617 


1080 


$21. 145 
1.  4i;j 
2,09U 
1,620 
1,152 
2,275 


29,695 


The  figures  In  the  above  table  for  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  and  for  Federal  dis- 
ability insurance  are  intermediate-cost  esti- 
mates of  Social  Security  Administration 
actuaries.  The  administrative  costs  In- 
cluded in  the  totals  have  been  adjvisted  in 
recognition  of  the  1958  civil  service  salary 
increase.  The  civilian  personnel  retirement 
figures  are  based  on  1957  actuarial  estimates 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  10  per- 
cent upward  adjustments  for  the  1958  salary 


increase.  Military  personnel  retirement  pro- 
jections are  based  on  1953  actuarial  estimates 
of  the  Defense  Department  with  15  percent 
upward  adjustments  taking  into  account 
military  pay  increases  of  1955  and  1958  and 
retirement  experience  since  1953.  The  pro- 
jections for  railroad  retirement  and  veterans' 
pensions  are  the  latest  actuarial  estimates  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  respectively. 


Of  the  other  social  welfare  programs,  two 
major  ones  should  begin  to  decline  in  cost 
because  of  decreasing  case  loads;  provided, 
of  course,  that  benefits  are  not  further 
liberalized.  They  are  the  old-age  assistance 
and  veterans  compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  death.  With  refer- 
ence to  old-age  assistance  and  other  public 
assistance  programs,  the  President  stated  in 
his  1060  budget  message  that  an  advisory 
council  was  being  appointed  to  study  them 
with  a  view  to  shifting  a  larger  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  them  to  the  States  and 
localities. 

Most  of  the  remaining  social  welfare  pro- 
grams have  been  showing  a  growth  trend 
dxirlng  each  of  the  last  6  years  or  more.  It 
is  particularly  pronounced  in  health,  hos- 
pital and  medical  programs  exclusive  of  vet- 
erans programs.  In  the  aggregate  they  have 
doubled  In  5  years  from  1955  expendittires  of 
$371  mUllon  to  a  1960  estimate  of  $747  mil- 
lion. The  growth  In  other  welfare  services 
has  been  steady  but  not  so  pronounced.  How 
these  health  and  other  welfare  services  pro- 
grams will  grow,  or  recede,  in  the  years  ahead 
is  impossible  to  predict  since  there  is  no  ac- 
tuarial basis  for  them  as  there  is  for  the 
various  pension  or  retirement  programs. 

PRESST7RES      CONTINUE     TOM.     NEW     AND     BICCEK 
WELTAXE   PROGRAMS 

In  the  span  (rf  just  10  years  from  1950  to 
I960,  outlays  tor  Federal  social  welfare  pro- 
grams will  have  tripled  from  $7  billion  to 
$21.5  billion.  Moreover,  they  will  continue  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate  under  existing  laws  for 
several  more  decades.  But  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  growth  in  welfare  expendittires 
already  recorded  and  predictable  In  the  years 
ahead,  presstires  are  being  brought  to  bear 
on  Congress  for  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams, liberalization  of  present  benefits,  and 
creation  of  new  programs. 

It  would  doubtless  be  found  frcnn  an  ex- 
amination of  all  bills  Introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  they  include  not  only 
some  new  welfare  programs  but  also  measures 
for  expansion  or  liberalization  of  benefits 
witJi  respect  to  every  single  program  covered 
in  this  study.  Some  of  these  proposals  which 
will  receive  more  than  perfunctory  considera- 
tion in  the  present  Congress  include: 

1.  Liberalization  of  existing  OASDI  ben- 
efits. 

2.  A  new  program  of  hospital  and  surgical 
benefits  for  persons  on  the  OASI  benefit  rolls. 

3.  Liberalization  of  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment  benefits. 

4.  Liberalization  of  civilian  and  military 
personnel  retirement. 

5.  Liberalization  of  veterans  compensation 
and  pensions. 

6.  Liberalization  of  public  assistance. 

7.  Authorization  of  additional  public  hous- 
ing units  which  would  accelerate  the  rise  in 
annual  public  housing  subsidy  contributions. 

8.  Increased  appropriations  (above  the 
budget)  for  all  types  of  health,  hospital,  and 
medical  programs. 

9.  Increased  appropriations  for  school 
lunches  and  a  variety  of  other  welfare 
services. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  considering  pro- 
posals like  those  above,  the  Congress  will 
look  not  only  to  their  desirability  in  the  eyes 
of  proponent  groups,  but  also  to  their  actual 
need,  their  cost,  and  the  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  financing  their  cost.  In  considering 
these  factors.  Congress  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  additional  taxes  will  be  needed 
in  the  years  ahead  to  finance  expenditure 
growth  which  is  already  built  Into  existing 
programs.  A  case  in  point  is  the  OASDI  tax 
which  within  10  years  will  rise  from  21/2  to 
4>/i  percent  each  on  employer  and  employee 
and  from  3%  to  6%  i>ercent  on  the  self- 
employed. 

Eugene  F.  Rinta, 
Besearch  Director. 
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PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION—TESTIMONY OP  SENATOR 
THURMOND  BEFORE  THE  SUB- 
COMMTTTEK  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIQHTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  able  and  dlstlngxilshed  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmowd]  tcstined  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
opposition  to  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bills  under  consideration  by  that  group. 
His  presentation  was  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing, and  I  ask  tinanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
herewith  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Thubmond  Bcioxe 
CoNSTmrrioNAL  Rights  SuBCOMMrmre  or 
Senate  Judiciabt  CoMMrmEE  March  18, 
1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  wlah  to  oomment  In  detail  on  the  lack 
of  merit  of  eacb  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
puroposals  under  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee. I  shall  address  myself  to  the  detaUed 
provisions,  subject  by  subject.  First,  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
philosophy  which  apparently  breeds  such 
propoeals. 

The  philosophy  of  which  I  shall  speak  Is 
responsible  for  all  of  the  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject, directly  or  Indirectly,  but  is  most  evi- 
dent In  the  provisions  of  8.  810.  This  pro- 
posal Is  extreme.  It  Is  punitive.  It  Is  fla- 
grantly abusive.  It  Is  palpably  and  viciously 
anti-Southern.  It  would.  In  effect,  treat  the 
South  as  a  conquered  province,  to  be  ruled 
over.  Insofar  as  race  relations  are  concerned, 
by  a  czar  In  the  person  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States.  It  Is,  In  every  re- 
spect, a  conquered  province  bill. 

That  the  bill  has  this  Bwteplng  purpose 
Is  not  surprising  to  me.  In  view  of  the  curious 
attitude  exhibited  toward  the  South  by  those 
who  adhere  to  the  philosophy  which  bred  It. 
On  occasions,  I  have  heard  those  enslaved  to 
this  philosophy,  when  speaking  with  regard 
to  the  South '8  effort  to  turn  aside,  or  at  least 
to  soften,  some  of  the  more  extreme  legis- 
lative blows  aimed  at  It.  remark,  somewhat 
ruefully,  that  they  sometimes  wonder  Just 
which  side  did  win  the  Civil  War.  Such  a 
renutrk,  spoken  In  a  serious  manner,  re- 
flects. I  repeat,  a  curious  attitude — an  atti- 
tude which  seems  to  be  that  the  North,  hav- 
ing been  victorious  In  war,  should  by  right, 
or  might,  have  a  free  hand  to  work  Its  will 
on  the  South;  and  that  there  Is  something  al- 
to^ther  unreasonable,  almoet  outrageous,  or 
shocking — about  the  South  actively  offering 
any  objections.  There  would  seem  to  be  al- 
most a  sort  of  resentment  that  the  South 
should  offer  any  resistance  at  all  to  Northern 
efforts  to  remake  the  South  or  to  write  new 
1.1WS  for  It. 

This  strange  attitude  toward  the  South — 
which  has  become  Increasingly  noticeable 
on  the  part,  not  only  of  certain  political 
figures,  but  of  various  editors,  authors,  pro- 
fessors, and  national  labor  leaders — is  remi- 
niscent of  the  attitude  which  prevailed  in 
the  North  after  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  even  long  after  Reconstruction. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  North 
was  very  ably  described  by  a  southern 
scholar.  Prank  Lawrence  Owsley,  who  wrote 
on  the  subject  nearly  three  decades  ago.  Mr. 
Owsley  wrote: 

"After  the  South  had  been  conquered  by 
war  and  •  •  •  impoverished  by  peace,  there 
still  appeared  to  remain  something  which 
made  the  South  different — something  intan- 
gible. Incomprehensible,  in  the  realm  of  the 


spirit.  That  too  must  be  Invaded  and  de- 
stroyed; so  there  commenced  a  second  war 
of  conqueal;.  the  conquest  of  the  southern 
mind,  calculated  to  remiike  every  southern 
opinion,  to  Impose  the  n(u:thern  way  of  life 
and  thought  upon  the  South,  write  "error" 
across  the  pagM  of  southern  history  which 
were  out  of  keeping  with  the  northern  leg- 
end, and  set  the  rising  and  unborn  genera- 
tions upon  stools  of  everlasting  repentance. 
Francis  Wayland.  former  president  of  Brown 
University,  regarded  the  South  as  'the  new 
missionary  ground  for  the  national  school- 
teacher.' and  President  Hill  of  Harvard 
looked  forward  to  the  task  for  the  North 
'of  spreading  knowledge  and  culture  over 
the  regions  that  sat  In  darkness.'  " 

Wayland  and  Hill,  of  course,  dealt  with 
wht»t  might  be  called  the  educational  and 
cultural  front.  Their  counterparts  on  the 
political  and  governmental  front  were  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  and  Charles 
Sumner  of  Massachusetts;  and  the  theoreti- 
cal rationalization  of  the  line  of  thinking — 
or  of  malice — on  which  Stevens  and  Sumner 
operated,  in  dealing  with  the  South,  Is 
known  as  the  "conquered  province"  theory. 
In  essence,  this  theory  held  that  the  South, 
having  been  defeated  in  war.  was  a  "con- 
quered province,"  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
victorious  North  as  the  North  saw  tit. 

The  whole  curious  attitude  toward  the 
South  reflects.  It  seems  to  mc.  something  cf 
this  same  attitude  of  treating  the  South  as 
a  conquered  province.  Certainly  this  bill, 
emphasizing  as  It  does  the  forcible  Integra- 
tion of  southern  schools,  proceeds  upon  that 
theory.  Certainly,  beyond  any  (xjsslble  dis- 
pute, this  bill  makes  a  mockery  of  the  fun- 
damental and  once  cherished  principle,  ap- 
parently now  discarded  from  our  govern- 
mental system  of  "government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

Speaking  of  this  Idea  of  "consent  of  the 
governed,"  I  sometimes  wonder  If  it  has 
ever  occurred  to  those  Senators  and  others 
who  are  constantly  proposing  new  methods 
of  integrating  southern  schools  that  the  peo- 
ple of  each  and  every  one  of  the  Southern 
States  could,  at  any  time  they  should  so 
wish,  either  through  their  legislatures  or 
throvigh  amendment  of  their  State  constitu- 
tions, abolish  segregation  of  the  races  in 
any  sphere  of  activity  controlled  by  their 
State?  I  further  wonder  if  It  occurs  to  the 
Senators  that  the  reason  why  these  States 
have  not  taken  this  action  is  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  these 
States  do  not  wish  to  take  such  action?  I 
further  wonder  if  It  occurs  to  the  Senators 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  North  as  to 
integration,  to  force  the  integration  of 
southern  schools  In  the  face  of  the  obvious 
and  manifest  opposition  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  southern  people.  Is  the 
very  negation  of  the  principle  of  "govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed"? 

The  philosophy,  which  breeds  a  conquered 
province  bill.  Is  a  disgrace  to  our  country's 
heritage.  No  such  attitude  has  reared  Its 
ugly  head  after  any  other  war  In  which  we 
have  engaged.  Our  attitude  toward  the 
Axis'  powers  following  World  War  II  was 
magnanimous.  Yet.  the  conquered  province 
bill  is  the  offspring  of  the  same  philosophy 
which  prompts  Russia's  treatment  of  its  East 
European  conquests  and  which  we  heart- 
ily— and  correctly — condemn  and  deplore. 
Is  the  outgrowth  of  this  philosophy  any  less 
despicable  when  evidenced  in  our  own  land? 
It  would  not  be  remiss  to  apply  the  words 
of  the  third  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  "And  why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  con- 
slderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own 
eye?"  I  sincerely  hope  that  objectivity  and 
reason  will  triumph  over  the  philosophy 
which  bred  this  conquered  province  bill,  for 
only  this  mother  philosophy  can  nurture  the 
offspring,  and  without  this  philosophy  the 
bin  will  die  as  It  Justly  deserves. 


I  turn  now  to  the  lack  of  merit  of  the 
various  proposals.  Two  of  tht  proposals 
pending  before  the  committee,  specillcally 
title  I  of  8.  810.  and  S.  968.  provide  in  vary- 
ing degree  for  the  endorsement  by  Congress 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  de- 
cisions. 

I  will  not  discviss  the  demerits  of  those 
decisions  beyond  saying  that  they  ignore  the 
existence  of  Uie  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis, 
and  the  wisdom  of  all  previous  Courts;  they 
are  bnsed  solely  on  erroneous  sociological 
theories  rather  than  law.  and  they  are  a 
living  exemplification  of  the  lack  of  Judicial 
restraint  which  has  character  Iced  the  prts« 
ent  Court.  I  would  address  myself,  rather, 
to  the  foreseeable  effects  of  a  congressional 
endorsement  of  these  decisions. 

The  endorsement  by  Congress  of  a  Court 
decision,  would.  In  the  flrst  place,  constitute 
an  Invasion  by  th*  legislative  branch  of  the 
functions  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Is  this  to  set  the  precedent  for 
Congress  to  exprefs  Its  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  each  controversial  decision  of  the 
Court?  If  we  are  Indeed  tu  so  intermingle 
the  functions  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches.  I  suggest  that  the  committee  is 
remiss  for  not  already  entering  into  a  study 
to  express  congressional  opinion  on  the  cases 
mentioned  and  referred  to  last  fall  by  the 
State  supreme  court  Justices  In  their  report 
on  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  also  the  pronouncements  on  In- 
ternal Security  decisions  issued  recently  by 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

Obviously,  this  endorsement  has  no  pur- 
pose except  to  heap  coals  on  the  flres  of 
dlvislveness  created  by  the  decisions.  It  Is 
an  effort  to  add  insult  to  injury,  and  to 
insure  that  the  tremendoxis  setback  to  race 
relations  is  magnified  and  perpetuated  It 
Is  an  effort  to  commit  tlM  Congress,  once 
and  for  all.  to  a  course  of  punitive  and 
nrbltrr.ry  action,  devoid  of  reason  arid  un- 
derstanding. This  proposal  has  no  con- 
structive purpose;  It  seeks  not  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  but  rather  a  compounding  of 
the  problem. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that 
history  Is  repeating  itself.  At  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  subsequently  during  Re- 
construction, many  elements  promoted  the 
belief,  to  a  large  extent  successfully,  that  the 
cause  of  that  war  was  the  issue  of  slavery. 
Slavery  w.os  played  up  as  an  emotional  is- 
sue, and  while  It  was  a  contributing  factor, 
the  basic  cause  of  the  war  lay  In  the  eco- 
nomic field.  I  believe  It  is  somewhat  anal- 
ogous that  the  recent  sudden  outburst  of 
rt(;hteous  indignation  over  segregation  In 
the  South  Just  happens  to  coincide  with 
the  emergence  of  a  rapid  lndustrializ.itlon  of 
the  South,  perhaps  to  the  economic  disad- 
vantage of  other  sections  of  the  country. 

This  endorsement  is  the  most  basic  issue 
In  the  proposals  before  the  committee,  for 
the  action  on  this  issue  will  decide  whether 
the  tuvte-dominated  conquered  province 
phllosophj',  or  reason  aixd  judgment,  is  to 
control. 

I  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  titles  n  and 
III  of  S.  810  and  S.  958,  which  would  author- 
ize Federal  financial  assistance  to  schools 
which  desegregate,  and  also  put  tighter 
reins  on  aid  to  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
areas.  I  realise  that  S.  968  is  not  technically 
before  this  committee,  having  been  referred, 
and  I  believe  correctly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  provi- 
sions of  titles  II  and  III  of  S.  810  cover  the 
same  subject,  albeit  more  expansively,  and 
It  occurs  to  me  that  this  portion  of  the  bill 
S.  810  Is  equally  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Since  these  provisions  of  S.  810  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  bill  under  consideration  by  this 
committee.  I  shall  address  myself  to  them, 
and  my  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the 
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provisions  of  S.  958.  The  fact  that  I  com- 
ment on  the  proposals  in  no  way  alters  my 
conclusion  as  to  this  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Essentially,  these  proposalH  embody  the 
concept  that  the  apparently  prevailing  god — 
money  shall  be  utilised  to  bring  the  South 
to  forsake  lU  principles.  It  is  apparently 
based  on  the  belief  that  bribery  will  accom- 
plish what  force  and  bayonets  failed  to 
secure. 

I  have  long  suspected  that  the  descrlp- 
tlotu  of  our  foreign  policy  as  "dollar  diplo- 
macy" were  more  truth  than  fiction.  Hav* 
ing  failed  in  foreign  relations,  dollar  diplo- 
macy would  now  be  applied  to  race  relations. 
There  has  long  been  a  hint  of  bribery  In 
the  Federal  programs,  which  have  accom- 
plished the  surrender  of  invaluable  indivi- 
dual righu  with  a  sugar  coating  of  Federal 
grants,  but  the  bribe  offer  appears  in  this 
proposal  unveiled  and  naked,  clearly  recog- 
nizable in  its  most  despicable  form. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  this  proposal 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  so  embarrassed 
that  the  bribes  would  have  to  be  borrowed 
before  being  offered.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
words  of  John  Ruskin,  that  "Borrowers  are 
nearly  always  ill-spenders,  and  it  is  with 
lent  money  that  all  evil  is  mainly  done,  and 
all  unjust  war  protracted." 

Titles  IV  and  V  of  S.  810  apparently  recog- 
nize that  the  bribery  proposed  In  earlier 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  not  seduce  the 
Southern  people,  for  It  provides  that  should 
the  money-bait  fall — and  I  assure  you  it 
would — there  would  be  a  return  to  force. 

Education,  in  all  aspects,  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Edvicatlon  and  Welfare.  The  tool  proposed 
to  be  utilized  to  accomplish  this  unconsti- 
tlonal  step  is  the  so-called  "desegregation 
plan."  It  would  have  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
proceed  as  far  as  possible  by  use  of  Intimida- 
tion and  threats,  and  to  complete  the  proc- 
ess with  a  court  Injunction. 

While  the  demerits  of  this  proposal  are 
almost  unlimited,  the  destruction  of  edu- 
cation itself  looms  largest.  I  recall  the 
hearings  last  year  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  If  there 
was  one  point  upon  which  almost  all  wit- 
nesses, from  every  field  agreed,  it  was  the 
essentiality  of  local  control  of  the  schools. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  differences  on  how  to 
maintain  local  controls,  and  even  to  In- 
crease local  interest,  but  from  all  came  the 
admonition  that  without  local  control,  edu- 
cation would  perish.  It  should  be  obvloiis. 
then,  that  the  death  of  education  is  in- 
herent in  any  proposal,  such  as  this,  which 
would  give  control  of  education  to  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat.  There  is  difficulty  enough 
in  attempting  to  maintain  oiu-  educational 
process  at  a  level  on  which  we  can  survive 
the  threat  of  Communism  and  other  false 
ideologies.  To  sound  the  death  knell  of 
education  would  surely  be  a  folly,  most  aptly 
described  as  "cutting  off  yotu-  nose  to  spite 
your  face." 

Titles  VI  and  VII  of  S.810  can  most  ac- 
curately be  summarized  as  the  "National 
Police  State"  proix>sals.  They  would  crown 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
as  Czar.  The  stature  of  this  official,  as  pro- 
posed here,  would  be  the  equivalent  to  that 
of  1984'8  "Big  Brother."  who  would  be  the 
caretaker  of  everyone's  rights. 

Section  601  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  bring  so-called  civil  rights 
suits  on  behalf  of  Individuals  or  groups  and 
prosecute  these  suits  at  Government  ex- 
pense. 

Have  the  laws  of  our  cotmtry  degenerated 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  individual  can 
no  longer  bring  legal  actions  to  protect  him- 
self?   Some  may  answer  that  question  in  the 


affirmative,  but  the  negative  answer  was 
practically  unanimous  at  the  time  It  was 
asked  in  regard  to  the  victims  of  labor  vio- 
lence and  boesism.  Why  the  about  face? 
Traditionally,  we  have  relied  on  the  demo- 
cratic philosophy  that  It  was  the  duty  of 
government  to  provide  only  the  opportunity 
and  machinery  for  our  citizen  to  protect 
himself — and  I  might  add,  our  historical 
approach  has  been  successful.  Such  a 
benevolent  attitude,  as  Is  proposed  to  be 
implemented  here,  could  only  stem  from  a 
belief  that  basically,  the  American  citizen 
is  suffering  from  disabilities  that  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  soundness  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  smacks  of  the  instigation  of  offi- 
cious intermeddlers  and  even  barratry  itself. 

Section  602  of  S.810  would  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  Injunctions  In  Fed- 
eral courts  to  prevent  Interference  with  of- 
ficials who  were  proceeding  with  desegrega- 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  crowned, 
not  only  as  the  protector  of  the  Individual, 
but  as  the  champion  and  protector  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  officials.  The  Federal 
Government  already  has  sufficient  statutes 
on  the  books  to  deal  effectively  with  anyone 
who  interferes  with  Federal  officers  perform- 
ing their  duties,  although  the  conclusion 
that  these  statutes  are  unknown  to  Federal 
officials  is  strengthened  by  the  recent  Inci- 
dent when  bayonets  of  the  Armed  Forces 
were  the  first  resort.  Similarly,  the  States 
and  local  municipalities  have  laws  protecting 
their  own  officials  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  If  the  latter  be  less  stringent  than 
those  of  the  Federal  Government,  It  is  easily 
understandable,  for  the  laws  of  the  States 
and  local  municipalities  are  more  in  accord 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  ex- 
treme measures  are  less  essential  to  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  which  are  not  so  repug- 
nant to  the  citizenry. 

This  provision,  section  602  of  S.  810,  raises 
some  additional  questions  by  virtue  of  its 
shotgun  approach.  Would  a  local  official  be 
Interfered  with  if  he  were  subjected  to  recall? 
Is  his  retention  In  office,  against  the  wishes  of 
his  constltutents,  a  part  of  the  protection 
which  Big  Brother  Attorney  General  is  to 
provide?  If  the  official  be  appointed,  could 
the  appointing  authority  be  enjoined  from 
removing  this  official  for  failure  to  adhere  to 
local  and  State  laws?  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  dangers  of  this  proposal.  Lest  anyone 
be  complacent  from  the  knowledge  that  this 
measure  is  aimed  at  the  South,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  there  are  such  things  as 
backfires,  ricochets,  and  Just  plain  misses 
which  "accidentally"  strike  bystanders.  If 
you  will  play  with  loaded  guns  to  frighten 
your  adversaries,  don't  be  surprise  if  you  get 
your  head  blown  off. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  particular 
section,  which  Is  similar  to  that  of  B.  955. 
The  provision  to  which  I  refer  is  the  part  that 
deals  with  "threats"  concerning  court  de- 
segregation decisions  or  orders.  Section  602 
of  S.  810  would  authorize  the  use  of  In- 
junctions in  this  connection,  while  S.  955 
would  deal  In  criminal  offenses.  They  have 
at  least  one  demerit — and  that  Is  an  under- 
statement— in  common.  Both  these  provi- 
sions would  abolish  the  free  speech  guaran- 
teed by  the  1st  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  former  through  the  threat  or  use 
of  the  Injunction,  the  latter  by  threat  or 
use  of  criminal  prosecution.  In  neither  pro- 
posal Is  there  any  contingency  or  condition 
hinged  to  either  the  commission  of  an  overt 
act  or  the  setting  of  a  time  certain  for  com- 
mitting an  act — these  being  the  two  divid- 
ing lines  which  have  always  been  utilized 
to  distinguish  the  realm  of  free  speech  from 
puiUshable  trespasses.  This  reckless  dis- 
regard of  constitutionally-guaranteed  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  typical  of  the  philosophy 
which  spawns  these  so-called  civil  rights 
meas  vires. 


Another  part  of  Title  VI  of  8.  810,  spe- 
cifically Section  603,  is  designed  to  negate 
the  operation  of  State  police  power.  The 
very  appearance  of  this  section,  composed 
of  one  all-inclusive  125-word  sentence, 
brings  to  one's  mind  the  word  "camouflage." 
If  the  smoke-screen  words  are  brushed 
aside,  there  emerges  a  diabolical  plot,  the 
devlousness  of  which  can  best  be  Ulustrated 
by  a  specific  example  of  what  is  apparently 
contemplated.  For  example,  this  oectlon 
could  be  employed  to  prevent  a  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Grievance  Committee  from  investi- 
gating allegations  of  barratry.  It  could  also 
be  used  by  big  brother  Attorney  General 
to  prevent  criminal  prosecutions  based  on 
State  statutes  or  local  ordinances  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  validity  from 
a  constitutional  or  other  standpoint.  The 
only  favorable  aspect  of  this  provision  is 
consistency,  for  it  conforms  to  the  other 
proposals  in  this  bill  by  ignoring  limita- 
tions on  Federal  Government  Jurisdiction 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  as  well  as 
being  in  derogation  of  the  most  basic  safe- 
guards of  individual  liberty.  If.  perctiance. 
some  might  conclude  that  my  characteriza- 
tion of  this  section  be  In  the  extreme,  con- 
sider the  language  which  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  seek  injunctions,  etc.. 
against,  "any  individual  or  individuals,  who 
under  color  of  any  statute,  ordlnamce.  regu- 
lation, custom  or  usage,  deprives  or  threat- 
ens to  deprive  any  person  or  group  of 
persons,  or  association  of  persons,  of  any 
right  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution."  It  is  truly  a 
sacrilege  to  use  the  word  "Constitution"  In 
such  a  context. 

About  Section  604  of  8.  810,  I  can  only 
say  that  this  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General,  by  intervening  in  law  suits,  to  pose 
as  a  Judicially-despised,  officious  inter- 
meddler,  in  derogation  of  real-party-in-ln- 
terest  statutes  of  the  various  States. 

The  all-powerfulness  of  the  big  brother 
Attorney  General  is  emphasized  by  the  pro- 
vision of  Title  VII  of  S.  810,  which  would 
nullify  the  laudatory  Judicial  principle  that 
all  administrative  remedies  must  be  ex- 
hausted before  resorting  to  litigation. 

The  next  general  category  of  these  pro- 
posals on  which  I  should  like  to  conunent 
is  that  connected  with  the  bombing  of 
schools  and  residences.  Let  me  say  initially 
that  I  deplore  any  resort  to  violence,  and 
bombing  is  one  of  the  most  despicable  ex- 
amples of  an  unforgivable  crime.  Never- 
theless, I  oppose  each  and  every  one  of  the 
proposals  pending  before  this  committee 
which  deal  with  this  question. 

Several  approaches  are  advanced  to  em- 
power the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
with  Jurisdiction  in  this  field.  All  of  them 
ignore  the  fact  that  this  particular  specie 
of  crime,  like  any  other  crime,  is  a  local 
matter,  and  can  be  most  effectively  con- 
trolled and  prevented  by  local  authorities. 
If  the  Federal  police  force  is  given  Jurisdic- 
tion, there  will  be  a  strong  inclination  on 
the  part  of  local  authorities  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  matter.  Responsibility  must 
necessarily  go  hand  In  glove  with  author- 
ity, and  separation  of  the  two  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement  will  result  in  deteriora- 
tion of  its  effectiveness. 

S.  188  gives  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation original  Jurisdiction  of  bombing 
cases  by  use  of  a  statutory  presumption 
that  bombings  are  accomplished  with  ex- 
plosives transported  in  Interstate  conunerce. 
It  Ignores  the  constitutional  test  which  has 
always  been  applied  to  statutory  presump- 
tions— to  wit,  that  they  must  be  based  on  a 
succession  of  circumstances  which  would 
reasonably  and  logically  lead  to  the  pre- 
sumption. This  test  applies  despite  the  fact 
that  a  statutory  presumption  is,  by  statute, 
made  rebuttable.  In  fact,  the  very  defini- 
tion of  the  word   "presvimption"  implies  a 
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qtiallty  of  relmttablllty,  so  that  this  quali- 
fication in  the  proposal  haa  no  material 
bearing  on  the  question.  It  would  be  a  com- 
pletely unrealistic  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, falling  In  the  category  of  pure  specula- 
tion, to  presume  that  for  every  explosion. 
the  explosive  used  had  been  transported 
across  State  lines.  Anyone  who  has  had  a 
course  in  elementary  chemistry  is  aware 
that  an  explosive  can  be  compounded  with 
the  simplest  of  materials,  available  in  the 
raw  state  within  the  boundaries  of  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  For  example,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  nonatomlc  explo- 
sives is  nitroglycerin.  This  substance,  which 
is  a  liquid,  is  made  by  treating  glycollc  acid 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  Obviously, 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  exist  in  the  raw  state 
almost  everywhere.  Glycollc  acid,  the  other 
component  of  this  explosive,  while  readily, 
and  usually,  produced  artificially,  exist* 
ready-made  in  unripe  grapes,  and  also  In 
the  leaves  of  a  common  plant  pest,  the  Vir- 
ginia Creeper.  With  these  materials,  and 
the  Instructions  found  In  any  book  on  ele- 
mentary chemistry,  anyone  can  produce  an 
explosion  of  great  proportions  without  any 
Importations.  I  might  add  that  this  illus- 
tration is  not  nearly  so  absurd  as  is  the  pro- 
posed presumption  contained  in  this  bill. 

Can  anyone  really  believe  that  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  constitution  can  be 
stretched  to  this  point  without  destroying 
that  docxmient?  Why  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  FBI  to  crimes  where  explosives  are 
iised?  Is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  to 
presume  that  a  murder  committed  with  a 
knife  or  a  gun  could  be  related  through 
the  weapon  to  interstate  conunerce?  The 
logic  would  be  much  sounder  if  applied  to 
any  crime  in  which  the  automobile  was  used 
as  an  instrument  to  flee  the  scene,  or  for 
that  matter  to  get  to  the  scene  of  the  crime 
in  the  first  place.  If  we  adopt  this  Juris- 
dictional standard,  we  will  have  erased  all 
distinction  as  to  a  crime  which  comes  ex- 
clusively within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  The  commerce  clause  was  never  in- 
tended for  uae  as  a  wedge  for  criminal 
Jurisdiction. 

With  reference  to  the  approach  of  S.  499, 
which  would  make  a  Federal  crime  of  inter- 
state transportation  of  explosives  with 
knowledge  that  they  are  to  be  used  for 
bombings.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no 
conviction  would  ever  result,  due  to  the 
very  essential  requirement  of  knowledge  of 
the  ultimate  use  during  interstate  trans- 
portation. Its  only  result  would  be  that 
described  previously,  which  Inevitably  fol- 
lows the  shift  In  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement. 

The  provisions  of  S.  956,  which  would 
create  a  Federal  offense  for  interstate  flight 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  bombing,  can  best 
be  characterized  as  totally  unnecessary. 
There  is  not  one  example  known  to  me  where 
a  person  has  avoided  prosecution  for  bomb- 
ing any  structure  by  flight  across  State  lines. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  persons 
guilty  of  this  crime,  to  any  greater  extent 
than  persons  guilty  of  other  crimes,  will 
flee  over  State  lines  to  avoid  prosecutions, 
nor  that  there  is  any  less  likelihood  of  their 
return  through  normal  extradition  pro- 
cedure. In  the  absence  of  a  death  result- 
ing from  an  explosion,  there  is  In  fact 
less  reason  to  expect  interstate  flight,  than 
there  is  in  the  event  of  a  murder  or  other 
serious  crime,  the  penalty  for  which  is  more 
severe — often  death  Itself. 

The  Federal  system  of  government  haa 
many  advantages,  most  of  which  we  do  not 
fully  appreciate,  and  Indeed,  to  some  of  which 
we  appear  oblivious.  The  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  machinery,  by  which  our  Federal 
officials  are  chosen,  divided,  as  to  control, 
between  49  separate  entitles  Is  so  effective 
in  preventing  a  perpetuation  in  office  of  a 
President,    that    its    importance    is    often 


overlooked.  The  necessity  for  this  safeguard 
can  be  realized,  if  one  will  but  consider 
the  political  history  of  some  of  our  larger 
cities.  Tlirough  effective  control  of  the 
election  process,  many  a  political  machine 
has  bled  a  city  for  years,  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  citizenry  to  escape  its  grasp.  Too 
often  such  a  machine  has  literally  died  of 
old  age,  falling  only  for  lack  of  continuity 
from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  suspicion,  that  we 
should  view  any  proposal  for  Federal  au- 
thority in  the  voting  process.  History  is 
replete  with  proof  that  the  lust  for  power 
lies  in  the  most  unsuspected  man,  latent 
only  so  long  as  not  the  slightest  opportunity 
for  exercise  is  offered.  An  opening  wedge 
Is  all  that  a  would-be  tyrant  needs  to  re- 
move him  from  the  "would-be"  class.  Just 
such  a  wedge  in  our  election  process  is 
proposed  by  both  S.  957  and  title  III  of 
S.  499,  which  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral subpena  power  over  election  records. 
The  gravity  of  the  consequences  of  giving 
the  executive  branch,  or  any  other  branch 
for  that  matter,  even  slight  authority  in 
this  fleld  should  send  shudders  down  the 
spine  of  every  liberty-loving  individual.  To 
tamper  with  such  a  basic  safeguard  as  the 
States'  control  of  election  machinery,  is 
playing  with  flre,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
in  this  case  we  shall  avoid  the  proverbial 
approach  with  its  painful  lesson. 

I  would  next  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  proposals  of  S.  960  and  title  II  of  S.  499, 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. I  have  previously  stated  my  con- 
victions at  some  length  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  such  a  body.  The  Idea  behind 
the  creation  of  the  Commission  is  still 
dangerous.  Despite  the  potential  dangers, 
which  may  yet  prove  disastrous,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Itself  has  so  far  been 
somewhat  of  a  Joke,  because  the  great  flood 
of  complaints  from  the  South  about  civil 
rights  denials,  which  were  so  widely  pre- 
dicted, somehow  failed  to  materialize.  Con- 
sequently, the  Commission  has  had  little  to 
do.  It  has  thus  far  been  able  to  concentrate 
on  making  as  much  capital  as  possible  out 
of  two  Isolated  cases  it  dug  up  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  By  far  the  better  part  of 
discretion  is  to  let  the  Commission  die. 

There  remains  one  proposal  on  which  I 
should  like  to  comment.  S.  955  proposes  to 
set  up  a  Federal  conciliation  service,  which 
would  provide  the  same  service  In  local  race 
disputes  that  labor  mediators  provide  in 
strike  situations. 

Now  this  Is  Indeed  a  novel  approach  to  the 
civil  rights  question.  It  reflects  a  line  of 
thinking,  a  mistaken  notion,  which  is  prev- 
alent among  so-called  liberals — a  line  of 
thinking,  the  fallacy  of  which  ought  to  be 
obvious,  I  should  think,  to  anyone  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  racial 
situation  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  South. 

The  uninformed  so-called  liberals  refer  to 
what  they  call  the  deteriorating  race-rela- 
tions situation  In  the  South  and  call  for 
Federal  law  and  Federal  action  to  remedy  the 
situation.  The  impression  sought  to  be  con- 
veyed is  that,  somehow,  left  alone  and  of  its 
own  accord,  the  status  of  race  relations  in  the 
South  has  reached  a  terrible  and  serious  pass, 
with  the  white  and  colored  races  lined  up 
solidly  in  mutual  opposition,  with  actual  con- 
flict imminent:  and  that,  in  order  to  save  the 
situation  and  promote  healthy  race  relations, 
positive  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  imperative. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  has  been 
familiar  with  the  South  knows  that,  left 
alone,  the  racial  situation  actually  was  very 
harmonious,  very  peaceful.  Prior  to  1954, 
certainly,  probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
where  two  such  different  races  inhabit  the 
same  territory  in  large  numbers,  have  race 
relations  been  so  peaceful  and  so  harmonious. 
What  deterioration  has  occurred  since  then. 


has  been,  certainly  not  an  indication  of  any 
need  of  Federal  action,  but  rather,  the  result 
of  Federal  action  and  Federal  Interference  in 
the  field  of  race  relations— especially  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion of  1954. 

But  even  though  the  past  4  years  have 
seen  some  grave  dev-elopments  in  the  South, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  there  Is  no  such 
state  of  conflict  between  the  white  south- 
erner and  the  Negro  as  the  "liberals"  seem 
to  imagine.  To  the  contrary,  relations  be- 
tween  the  two  races  In  the  South  are  still 
good,  by  and  large,  and  let  us  hope  they  re- 
main so.  Where  In  the  South  can  one  find 
what  can  properly  be  called  a  racial  dispute? 
Where  in  the  South  are  the  white  people 
and  the  colored  people  arrayed  against  each 
other? 

The  Southern  Negro  is  not  fighting  the 
Southern  white  man.  Tlie  white  people  of 
the  South  are  not  fighting  the  Southern 
Ne^ro.  We  are  fighting  a  vicious,  white-led 
pressure  group  known  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  we  are  fighting  a  usurping 
power-mad  Federal  Government  which  is 
backing  the  NAACP  down  the  line.  Now, 
even  though  conflicting  views  on  race,  and 
conflicting  theories  about  race  relations  may 
be  involved,  this  fight  between  the  South. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  NAACP  and  the 
Federal  Government,  on  the  other,  can  in  no 
Eensc  be  termed  a  racial  dispute.  Oh.  to  be 
sure  the  NAACP,  in  violation  of  all  the 
ancient  legal  traditions  against  barratry, 
makes  use  of  handfuls  of  Negro  children  here 
and  there  as  stooges:  but  to  indict  the  whole 
Southern  Negro  people  for  this  would  be 
gravely  WTong.  To  call  these  NAACP-ln- 
splred  situations  "racial  disputes."  Implying 
that  the  white  people  and  the  colored 
people  involved  are  flghtlng  each  other  aa 
groups,  is  to  do  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
Southern  Negro,  to  the  Southern  white  man. 
and  to  the  truth. 

Thus  a  Federal  conciliation  commission, 
set  up  to  mediate  local  racial  disputes  in  the 
South,  would  be  about  the  most  superfluous, 
the  most  totally  unnecessary,  agency  anyone 
could  think  of. 

Ndw  It  Is  true  that  In  New  York  City,  in 
Buffalo.  In  Philadelphia,  In  Chicago,  and  in 
some  other  cities  in  Northern  States,  there 
do  exist  situations  which  can  truly  be  termed 
racial  disputes:  and  it  is  possible  that  a  Fed- 
eral conciliation  commlEston.  such  as  that 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  might 
find  some  valuable  work  to  do  In  those  locali- 
ties. However,  being  a  believer  In  constitu- 
tional government.  States  rights  and  States 
responsibilities,  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  any  such  Federal  commission.  It 
Is  up  to  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  what- 
ever other  Northern  States  are  troubled  by 
racial  disorders,  to  handle  these  situations; 
and  I  am  confldent  th.it  these  States  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  doing  so.  Just  as  our  Soutn- 
em  States  are  likewise  capable  of  runnlog 
their  own  affairs. 

So  much  for  speciflc  proposals,  but  I  wou!d 
like  to  make  a  few  general  observations  In 
closing. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  our  country 
has  survived  many  serious  crises,  incKidIng 
two  global  wars,  a  great  depression,  and  we 
are  now  engaged  In  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle with  the  godless  forces  of  communism. 
During  these  crises,  our  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  shown  an  amazing 
ability  to  work  together,  and  when  necessary, 
sacrifice  together,  for  the  common  good  of 
the  country.  No  country  has  ever  come  so 
far  toward  harmony  after  such  a  long,  bitter 
war  between  its  own  peoples.  The  South 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  reconstruction,  which 
enlightened  persons  consider  to  be  the  se- 
verest blight  on  our  history  by  far.  At  the 
same  time  the  South  has  made  great  strides 


In  dealing  with  the  problems  wrought  by 
reconstruction — principally  poverty,  which 
in  Itself  strained  race  relations. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  an 
astounding  growth  of  the  philosophy  which 
bred  reconstruction,  and  which  has  culmi- 
nated In  the  conquered  province  bill  before 
this  committee.  It  is  not  a  philosophy  em- 
braced by  a  majority  of  people  in  any  major 
section  of  the  country.  It  is  the  philosophy 
embraced  and  vociferously  espouscKl  by  a  mi- 
nority of  a  few  minority  groups.  The  adher- 
ents of  this  philosophy  would  exploit  by 
exaggerations  the  humanitarian  instincts  of 
the  members  of  this  body,  among  others.  If, 
through  appeal  to  emotions,  they  can  gain 
their  end,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  them, 
if.  In  the  process,  they  sacriflce  the  most 
basic  assets  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  seduce  our  people  to  acts  to 
which  even  the  Communists  would  exhibit 
scruples. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  committee,  the  Senate, 
and  Congress  itself.  In  the  inner  recesses  of 
thir  own  judgment,  know  and  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  the  measures  pending  be- 
fore this  committee  today  is  not  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country:  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  enactment  of  such  measures  will 
actually  aggravate  the  very  problems  they 
ostensibly  seek  to  solve. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  of  the  force 
of  practical  politics.  In  all  too  many  In- 
stancs,  the  adherents  of  the  conquered  prov- 
ince philosophy  can  control  the  balance  of 
power  in  a  given  electorate. 

In  seeking  objectivity,  and  the  proper 
course  to  follow  on  the  consideration  of  this 
question.  I  commend  to  each  member  of  the 
committee,  and  indeed  to  each  Senator  and 
Member  of  Congress,  the  words  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  stanchest  of  America's  foreign 
friends.  Edmund  Burke,  who  stated  to  his 
British  constituents,  on  November  3,  1774: 

"Your  representative  owes  you.  not  hU  In- 
dustry only,  but  his  judgment:  and  he  be- 
trays instead  of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion." 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PiCoident,  In 
accordance  with  the  oixler  previously  en- 
tered. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar for  the  consideration  of  measures 
to  which  there  i.s  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  with  the  call 
of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESENTATION  OF  FIRST  OFFICIAL 
FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OP  ALASKA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  19)  authoriz- 
ing the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senators  and  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Alaska  the 
first  official  flag  of  the  United  States 
bearing  49  Stars  and  which  is  flown  over 
the  west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
amendments  on  page  1.  line  5,  after  the 
word  "the"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "first";  in  line  6, 
after  the  world  "stars",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "and";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7.  to  insert  "first";  and  on  page  2, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike  out 
"University"  and  insert  "Governor";  so 
as  to  make  the  joint  resolution  read: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  present  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  the  official  flag  of  the  United  States 
bearing  forty-nine  stars  which  is  first  flown 
over  the  west  front  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  for  presentation  by  such  Senators 
and  Representative  to  the  Governor  of 
Alaska. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Alaska  the  official 
flag  of  the  United  States  bearing  forty- 
nine  stars  which  is  first  flown  over  the 
west  front  of  the  United  States  Capitol." 


Mr.  ENGLE.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Will  be  passed  over. 


•? 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  12>  to  expedite  the  utiliza- 
tion of  television  transmission  facilities 
in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  in 
adult  training  programs,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  A:0RT0N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over,  it  not  being 
appropriate  business  for  transaction  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  clerk 
will  proceed  to  state  the  measures  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
commencing  with  Order  No.  51. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  ROBERT  V. 
FLEMING 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  198) 
to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of 
Robert  V.  Fleming  as  citizen  regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  biU  (S.  611)  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
H.  Nakamura,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 


ESTATE    OF   SINCLAIR   G.   STANLEY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  607)  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of 
Sinclair  G.  Stanley,  which  had  been  re- 
PKjrted  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "plus",  to  strike 
out  "interest  at  the  rate  of  6"  and  insert 
"simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  3",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Sinclair  G.  Stanley,  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  the  sum  of  $33,333  plus  sim- 
ple interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centxun  per 
annum  from  November  1,  1946.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  the  estate  of  the  said  Sin- 
clair G.  Stanley  for  just  compensation  for 
the  yacht  "Seventeen",  such  yacht  having 
been  sold  to  the  Navy  In  May  1941  for  $1  by 
the  said  Sinclair  G.  Stanley  who  was  men- 
tally incompetent  at  the  time  of  such  sale: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  acount  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  sliall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tin»e, 
and  passed. 


STANISLAWA  WOJCZUL 

The  bill  (S.  102)  for  the  relief  of 
Stanislawa  Wojczul  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Stanislawa  Wojczul  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  paj-ment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


PANTALEON  IBARRA  ALSO  KNOWN 
AS  ELMO  GOMES  ARCIBAL 

The  bill  (S.  210)  for  the  relief  of 
Pantaleon  Ibarra,  also  known  as  Elmo 
Gomes  Arcibal  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Huuse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Pantaleon  Ibarra,  also  known 
as  Elmo  Oomes  Arcibal.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  pajrment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


ALEXANDER  ANTONIOU 

The  bill  (S.  244)  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Antoniou  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Alexander  Antoniou  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Stats  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  this  brief  explanatory  statement  in 
support  of  my  bill.  S.  244,  for  the  relief 
of  Alexander  Antoniou.  S.  244  proposes 
that  Mr.  Antoniou  be  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  Slates  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  passed. 

Alexander  Antoniou  is  a  57-year-old 
native  of  Greece  who  has  been  sailing  on 
U.S.  vessels  as  a  merchant  seaman  for 
approximately  15  years.  Mr.  Antoniou 
served  honorably  on  U.S.  vessels  during 
the  critical  war  years. 

He  was  unable  to  qualify  for  naturali- 
zation under  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 
because  his  actual  sea  time  was  a  few 
days  short  of  the  required  period.  He 
cannot  qualify  under  the  Refugee  Act 
because  he  was  and  still  is  a  seaman 
serving  on  American  ships  and  is  no 
longer  a  resident  of  Greece. 

During  the  period  of  consideration  of 
this  bill  Alexander  Antoniou  is  residing 
in  Portland.  Oreg..  with  his  brother,  who 
has  made  an  afHdavit  of  support  in  his 
behalf.  He  also  has  a  brother  In  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  Both  brothers  are  natural- 
ized citizens. 

Mr.  Antoniou  has  always  paid  Federal 
income  tax  on  his  earnings  as  a  seaman 
and.  as  I  have  said,  he  served  honorably 
on  American  vessels  in  combat  areas 
during  World  War  11.  He  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  an  accomplished 
chef  by  every  ship's  master  under  whom 
he  has  served  and  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  in  pursuing  his  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States.  He  has  many 
sponsors  among  executives  of  large  or- 
ganizations in  the  city  of  Portland,  is 
backed  wholeheartedly  by  his  family  in 
this  country,  and  has  the  support  of  the 
members  and  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Portland, 
Oreg. 


THEODORE  BURTZOS 

The  bill  (S.  319)  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Burtzos  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Theodore  Burtzos  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  reEidence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  numbsr 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


DAVID  FORBES 


The  bill  <S.  323)  for  the  relief  of  IJavid 
Forbes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  David  Forbes  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


J  OH  ANN  KALATSCHAN 

The  bill  (S.  324)  for  the  relief  of  Jo- 
hann  Kalatschan  wa.s  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlfions  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Johann  Kalatschan 
may.  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provision  of  such  Act. 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der sucn  conditions  and  controls  as  the  At- 
torney General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  deems 
necessary  to  impose:  Provided,  That  a  suit- 
able or  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  be 
given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  Johann 
Kalatschan  In  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  bonds  or  under- 
takings given  under  section  213  of  such  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  par- 
agraph (6)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


ETHEL  AUTH 


The  bill  (S.  333)  for  the  relief  of  Ethel 
Auth  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third   time,   and   passed,   as   follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Ethel  Auth  may. 
If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provitiions  of  such  Act 


be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der such  conditions  and  controls  as  the  At- 
torney General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  deems  necessary 
to  Impose:  Provided.  That  a  suitable  or 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  t>e  given  by 
or  on  b?half  of  the  said  Ethel  Auth 
In  the  came  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  bonds  or  undertak- 
ings given  under  section  213  of  such  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  par- 
agraph (6)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


BALBINA  BORENSTEIN 

The  bill  (S.  501)  for  the  relief  of 
Balbina  Borenstein  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Bnlbina  Borenstein  shall  be  held  and 
confldcrcd  to  have  been  lawfully  admit t?d 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
firct  year  that  such  quota  Is  avaUable. 


BEI7EDICT  EREMENKO  <BEN  ZUKE) 
AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  537)  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
dict Ercmenko  (Ben  Zuke).  Victor 
Tatarnikov  (Victor  Kalin>.  Mikhail 
Ivankov-Nikolov  (Michiel  Nikolas)  and 
Victor  Solovyev  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Benedict  Eremenko  (Ben 
Zuke).  Victor  Tatarnikov  (Victor  Kalln). 
MlkhaU  Ivankov-Nlkolov  (Michael  Nikolas), 
and  Victor  Solovyev  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  feci. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the 
required  numbers  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


BEN  CHASSIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  ( S.  46 )  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Chassin, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert:  "That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  Ben  Chas- 
sin shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 


within  the  purview  of  section  354*^5)  of 
that  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

YAEKO  INOUYE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  110)  for  the  relief  of  Yaeko 
Inouye.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y.  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  "That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Yaeko  Inouye  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  a  returning 
resident  alien  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)<27>(B)  of  that  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MARIE  SILK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  191)  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Silk, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"available",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Marie  Silk  shall  be  held  and 
<x>nsldered  to  have  been  law/uUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available: 
Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

h 

SOFIJA  LAICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  320)  for  the  relief  of  Sottja  Laica. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  "That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Sofija  Laica  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee :  Provided,  That  the  natural  parent  of 
Sofija  Laica  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DR.  STASYS  SEREIKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  322)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Stasys 
Sereika,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  in  line  6,  after 
the  word  "be,"  to  insert  "issued  a  visa 
and  be,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Stasys  Sereika  may, 
if  he  Is  found  be  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act.  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence,  under  such  condi- 
tions and  controls  as  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States,  deems  necessary  to  im- 
pose: Provided,  That  a  suitable  or  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shall  be  given  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  said  Doctor  Stasys  Sereika  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  bonds  or  undertakings  given  under  sec- 
tion 213  of  such  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  paragraph  (6)  of  section  212 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CLARINDA  VEIGA 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  192)  for  the  relief  of  Clarinda 
Veiga.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
CcHnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  to  strike  out  "Clarinda  Veiga"  and 
insert  "Clarinda  da  Veiga",  and  in  line 
8,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said 
Act.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Clarinda  da  Veiga  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  Gf-neral.  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 
This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  %  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarinda  da 
Veiga." 


PAULINE  D.  KIMBROUGH 

The  bill  (S.  667)  for  the  relief  of 
Pauline  D.  Kimbrough  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mrs. 
Pauline  D.  Kimbrough,  widow  of  Col.  J. 
Claude  Kimbrough,  deceased,  is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $6,367.20,  representing 
gratuity  pay  received  by  her  upon  the  death 
of  her  husband;  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  having  determined  subse- 
quent to  such  payment  that  the  said  Colonel 
Kimbrough 's  status  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  not  that  of  a  retired  officer  on  active 
duty  and  that  no  authority  existed  for  pay- 
ment of  such  gratuity. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  CEASE  AND  DE- 
SIST ORDERS  UNDER  SECTION  II 
OF  THE  CLAYTON  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  726)  to  amend  section  II  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  more  expedi- 
tious enforcement  of  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "aside",  to  strike  out  "A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  served 
upon  the  commission  or  board,  and 
thereupon  the  commission  or  board  shall 
certify  and  file  in  the  court  a  transcript 
of  the  entire  record  in  the  proceeding, 
including  all  evidence  taken  and  the  re- 
poit  and  order  of  the  commission  or 
board.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  i>etition 
and  transcript  the  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  of  the 
question  determined  therein,  and  shall 
have  ix)wer  to  make  and  enter  up>on  the 
pleadings,  evidence,  and  proceedings  set 
forth  in  such  transcript"  and  insert  "A 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  commission  or  board,  and  thereupon 
the  commission  or  board  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  in  the  proceeding,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Upon  such  filing 
of  the  petition  the  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  of  the 
question  determined  therein  concur- 
rently with  the  commission  or  board  un- 
til the  filing  of  the  record  and  shall  have 
power  to  make  and  enter";  on  page  4, 
line  5,  after  "(d)".  to  strike  out  "The" 
and  insert  "Upon  the  filing  of  the  record 
with  it  the";  and,  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  insert  "the";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  UTid  Hov^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  and  second  paragraphs  of  section  11  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  ex- 
isting laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  15.  1814  (38  Stat.  735.  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  21).  are  hereby  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  such 
section,  respectively. 

(b)  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  paragraphs  of  such  section  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  person  required  by  such  (H^er  of 
the  commission  or  board  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  any  such  violation  may  obtain  a 
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review  of  such  order  In  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  for  any  circuit  within 
which  such  violation  occurred  or  within 
which  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness, by  filing  in  the  court,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  commission  or  board  be  set  aside.  A 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
commission  or  board,  and  thereupon  the  com- 
mission or  board  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion ana  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  such  filing  of  the  petition  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and 
of  the  question  determined  therein  concur- 
rently with  the  commission  or  board  until 
the  filing  of  the  record  and  shall  have  power 
to  make  and  enter  a  decree  affirming,  modi- 
fying, or  setting  aside  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission or  board,  and  enforcing  the  same  to 
the  extent  that  such  order  Is  affirmed,  and  to 
Issue  such  writs  as  are  ancillary  to  its  Ju- 
risdiction or  are  necessary  in  its  Judgment  to 
prevent  injxiry  to  the  public  or  to  competitors 
pendente  lite.  The  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion or  board  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  order  of  the  commission  or 
board  is  affirmed,  the  court  shall  issue  its  own 
order  commanding  obedience  to  the  terms  of 
such  order  of  the  commission  or  board.  If 
either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  stiall 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  commission  or  board,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  commission  or  board,  and  to 
be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such  man- 
ner and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  the  covirt  may  seem  proper.  The  commis- 
sion or  board  may  modify  its  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of 
the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  shall 
file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  which,  if 
supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
and  Its  recommendation,  if  any.  for*  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  its  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional  evi- 
dence. The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the 
covirt  shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari,  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals  to 
affirm,  enforce,  modify,  or  set  aside  orders  of 
the  commission  or  board  shall  be  exclusive. 

"(e)  Such  proceedings  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  be  given  precedence  over  other 
cases  pending  therein,  and  shall  be  in  every 
way  expedited.  No  order  of  the  commission 
or  board  or  Judgment  of  the  court  to  en- 
force the  same  shall  in  anywise  relieve  or  ab- 
solve any  person  from  any  liability  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

"(f)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  proc- 
esses of  the  commission  or  board  under  this 
section  may  be  served  by  anyone  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  commission  or  board,  either 

(1)  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  per- 
son to  be  served,  or  to  a  member  of  the 
partnership  to  be  served,  or  to  the  president, 
secretary,  or  other  executive  officer  or  a  di- 
rector of   the  corporation   to  be  served;   or 

(2)  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  resi- 
dence or  the  principal  office  or  place  of  busi- 
ness of  such  person;  or  (3)  by  registering  and 
mailing  a  copy  thereof  addressed  to  such  per- 
son at  his  or  its  residence  or  principal  office 
or  place  of  business.  The  verified  return  by 
the  person  so  serving  said  complaint,  order, 
or  other  process  setting  forth  the  manner  of 
said  service  shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and 
the  return  post  office  receipt  for  said  com- 
plaint, order,  or  other  process  registered  and 
mailed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  the 
service  of  the  same. 


"(g)  Any  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  become  final — 

"(1)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  review,  if  no 
such  petition  has  been  duly  filed  within 
such  time;  or 

"(2)  upon  the  expiraticm  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari.  If 
the  order  of  the  commission  or  board  has 
been  afllrmed.  or  the  petition  for  review  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
no  petition  for  certiorari  has  been  duly 
filed:  or 

"(3)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for 
certiorari,  if  the  order  of  the  commission  or 
board  has  been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for 
review  has  been  dismissed  by  the  court  of 
appeals;  or 

"(4)  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  such  Court  directs 
that  the  order  of  the  commission  or  board 
be  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  be  dis- 
missed. 

"(h)  If  the  Supreme  Court  directs  that 
the  order  of  the  commission  or  board  be 
modified  or  set  aside,  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission or  board  rendered  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  become  final  upon  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  from  the  time  It  was  rendered, 
unless  within  such  thirty  days  either  party 
has  instituted  proceedings  to  have  such  order 
corrected  to  accord  with  the  mandate.  In 
which  event  the  order  of  the  commission  or 
board  shall  become  final  when  so  corrected. 

"(1)  If  the  order  of  the  commission  or 
board  is  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  court 
of  appeals,  and  if  (1)  the  time  allowed  for 
filing  a  petition  for  cer;iorari  has  expired 
and  no  such  petition  has  been  duly  filed,  or 
(2)  the  petition  for  certiorari  has  been  de- 
nied, or  (3)  the  decision  of  the  court  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  then 
the  order  of  the  commission  or  board 
rendered  In  accordance  with  the  mandate 
of  the  court  of  appeals  shall  become  final 
on  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
time  such  order  of  the  commission  or  lx>ard 
was  rendered,  unless  within  such  thirty  days 
either  party  has  Instituted  proceedings  to 
have  such  order  corrected  so  that  It  will 
accord  with  the  mandate,  in  which  event  the 
order  of  the  commission  or  board  shall  be- 
come final  when  so  corrected. 

"(J)  If  the  Supreme  Court  orders  a  re- 
hearing; or  if  the  case  in  remanded  by  the 
court  of  appeals  to  the  commission  or  board 
for  a  rehearing,  and  If  (1)  the  time  allowed 
for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  has  ex- 
pired, and  no  such  petition  has  been  duly 
filed,  or  (2)  the  petition  for  certiorari  has 
been  denied,  or  (3)  the  doclslon  of  the  court 
has  been  affirmed  by  tl.e  Supreme  Court, 
then  the  order  of  the  commission  or  board 
rendered  upon  such  rehe;u-ing  shall  become 
final  in  the  same  manner  as  though  no  prior 
order  of  the  commission  or  board  had  been 
rendered. 

"(k)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'mandate',  in  case  a  mandate  has  been 
recalled  prior  to  the  explrj.tion  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  Issuance  thereof,  means  the 
final  mandate. 

"(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  order 
Issued  by  the  commission  or  board  under 
subsection  (b)  after  such  order  has  become 
final,  and  while  such  order  is  in  effect,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
violation,  which  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States  and  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  United  States.  Each  sepa- 
rate violation  of  any  such  order  shall  be  a 
separate  offense,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
a  violation  through  continuing  failure  or 
neglect  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  commis- 
sion or  board  each  day  of  continuance  of 
such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1  shall  have  no  application  to  any  proceed- 


ing Initiated  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  the  third  or  fourth  para- 
graph of  section  11  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  15.  1914 
(38  Stat.  735.  as  amended:  15  U.S.C.  21). 
Each  such  proceeding  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  such  section  as  they  existed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  E^rcLEl.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
vision on  page  3,  lines  6  to  8,  of  the  bill 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  findings  of  the  commission  or  board  as 
to  the  facts,  if  suppKirted  by  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive. 

Senate  Report  No.  83  accompanying 
S.  726  at  page  9 — begins  sixth  from  last 
line — showing  changes  in  existing  law, 
sets  forth  the  following: 

The  findings  of  the  commission  or  board 
as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  (substantial! 
evidence,  shall  [In  like  manner)  be  con- 
clusive. 

It  would  appear  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  thus  departs  from  the  substantial 
evidence  rule  which  is  generally  required 
to  be  followed  by  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Goverment  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  1946.  I  say 
that  because  the  word  "substantial"  la 
stricken  and  the  words  "in  like  manner" 
are  stricken.  I  shall  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  language  "The  find- 
ings of  the  commission  or  board  as  to  the 
facts,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive"  appearing  at  lines  6  to  8  of 
page  3  of  S.  726  Is  identical  to  the  com- 
parable provision  in  section  5<c>  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Those 
words,  as  they  appear  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  have  been  con- 
sistently construed,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  to  re- 
quire that  findings  be  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  even  though  the  word 
"substantial"  does  not  apF>oar  in  the 
provision.  This  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  having  been 
so  consistently  construed,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  use  the  identical  language 
in  the  proposed  amendment  of  section  11 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
construction  would  undoubtedly  apply. 
While  there  is  no  strong  objection  to  in- 
serting the  word  "substantial"  immedi- 
ately before  the  word  "evidence."  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  introduction 
of  language  in  section  11  of  the  Clayton 
Act  different  from  that  contained  in 
section  5(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  may  result  in  the  two  acts 
being  construed  differently.  The  same 
substantial  evidence  rule  required  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as  con- 
strued, is  intended. 

The  theory  is  that  If  the  language 
is  changed  after  it  has  had  judicial  con- 
struction, the  courts  may  say  that  we 
had  something  in  mind  which  we  did 
not  have  in  mind.  Therefore,  it  is  better 
for  us  to  use  precisely  the  same  language 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  con- 
struction of  both  acts. 


Mr.  MORTON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  aa 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  as  the 
one  who  reported  the  measure  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  interpretation  of  the  intent 
as  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EngleI.  for  the  purix>se  of 
the  legislative  record. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  one  of  the  proposed  antitrust  en- 
actments which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  economic  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  January  20.  It  is 
a  very  worthwhile  measure  which  should 
have  been  passed  a  long  time  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Scnatob  Kbtautek — Pinaliza- 
noN  OF  Clatton  Act  Okozrs 

This  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
that  orders  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  under  section 

II  of  the  Clayton  Act  shall  become  final  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  orders  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  section 
6  of  the  Federal  Trade  C<»nmls8lon  Act 
become  final. 

In  the  85th  Congress  public  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  on  April  1,  2,  24,  and  25, 
1958,  on  this  proposal  and  other  legislation, 
and  testimony  In  support  of  this  proposal 
was  received  from  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Cwynne,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  well  as  Robert  A.  Bicks.  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Clayton  Act,  aa 
amended  by  the  Robinson -Patman  Act,  has 
long  l>een  handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
adequate  enforcement  provisions.  Existing 
procedures  are  laborious,  time  consuming, 
and  expensive.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion must  investigate  and  after  complaint 
prove  on  the  record  violations  of  the  act 
before  a  cease  and  desist  order  may  be  Is- 
sued. After  the  order  to  cease  and  desist 
has  been  Issued  the  Commission  must  again 
investigate  and  again  prove  violations  of 
the  order  and  of  the  act  before  the  Commis- 
sion can  obtain  a  court  order  commanding 
obedience  to  the  Commission's  order  to  cease 
and  desist.  Upon  such  proof  the  court  en- 
forces the  Commission's  order.  Only  then. 
If  the  respondent  violates  the  act  a  third 
time  does  he  become  subject  to  penalty. 
Thus,  before  a  respondent  can  actually  be 
punished  for  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must  conduct 
three  successive  Investigations  and  m\ist  on 
three  successive  occasions  prove  violations 
of  the  law.  S.  726  would  put  teeth  in  the 
Clayton  Act  orders  and  would  fill  the  en- 
forcement void  which  has  existed  for  many 
years. 

Judge  Gwynne,  In  testifying  In  favor  of 
this  legislation,  stated  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act,  would  be  more  effectively 
administered  and  would  be  of  much  greater 
value  as  a  deterrent  as  proposed  by  8.  726, 
as  amended.  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission.  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  support  this  proposal. 

The  conunittee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
bill  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  accord- 
ingly recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
S.  726,  as  amended. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemkmt  bt  Senatob  Spabkman 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  enable  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  achieve  speedy, 
effective  compliance  with  cease  and  desist 
orders  issued  under  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Robinson-Patman  amendment.  This  meas- 
ure is  extremely  Important  to  the  Interest 
of  small  business,  so  frequently  the  victims 
of  antitrust  violations. 

This  bill  strengthens  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  Clayton  Act  in  two  imp>ortant 
respects.  First,  the  act's  enforcement  pro- 
cedures are  brought  into  line  with  those 
being  used  by  the  Commission  to  enforce 
orders  Issued  under  section  6  of  the  Federsd 
Trade  Conunission  Act.  Second,  violation  of 
Clayton  Act  orders  is  made  subject  to  the 
same  civil  penalties  now  applicable  to  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  Trade  C<Mnmlssion  Act 
orders. 

The  attention  of  members  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  has  frequently 
been  directed  to  the  Ineffectual  manner  in 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
moved  to  enforce  orders  requiring  respond- 
ents to  cease  and  desist  frcmi  violations  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  Study  of  many  of  these 
cases  has  convinced  xu  that  action  toward 
compliance  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  cum- 
bersome procedures  which  must  be  followed 
and  by  the  lack  of  teeth  in  such  procedures. 
These  procedural  defects  become  readily  ap- 
parent when  the  enforcement  system  of  the 
Clayton  Act  Is  contrasted  with  that  available 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

An  order  issued  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  becomes 
final  and  conclusive  60  days  after  its  issu- 
ance, unless  the  respondent  seeks  review  by  a 
U.S.  court  of  appeals.  When  court  review 
is  sought,  the  order  becomes  final  upon  the 
coiu-fs  affirmance  of  the  order.  Once  such 
an  order  has  become  final,  either  through 
lapse  of  time  or  court  affirmance,  its  viola- 
tion, for  each  and  every  day,  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  Oommlaslon  orders  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Clayton  Act  do  not  be- 
come final  by  a  lapse  of  time.  Nor  is  viola- 
tion of  a  Clayton  Act  order  subject  to  pen- 
alty until  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  court  or- 
der. Accordingly,  in  a  case  where  a  Clayton 
Act  order  is  being  fiouted  by  the  respondent, 
the  Commission  may  informally  attempt  to 
obtain  voluntary  compliance.  That  course 
failing,  the  Commission  is  obliged  to  proceed 
to  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  to  prove  that  its 
order  is  being  violated.  But  the  court.  In- 
stead of  satisfying  Itself  with  proof  that  the 
order  is  being  violated,  may  decide  to  under- 
take what  amounts  to  a  de  novo  considera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  issues  in  the  case.  Then 
the  court  may  issue  a  formal  decree  adopting 
the  Commission's  order  as  its  own.  Even  at 
that  point,  however,  coxirt  enforcement  of 
the  order  does  not  conunence  forthwith. 
Rather,  enforcement  requires  that  contempt 
proceedings  be  Instituted  for  violation  of  the 
decree  of  the  court.  Then,  should  the  re- 
spondent be  found  gtillty  of  contempt,  the 
court  may  Impose  an  appropriate  fine.  In 
other  words,  a  defendant  must  be  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  Clayton  Act  three 
times  before  effective  sanctions  can  be  in- 
voked. All  in  all,  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures applicable  to  Clayton  Act  orders  are 
awkward,  slow,  and  hopelessly  complicated, 
and  without  meaningful  sanctions. 

In  this  light,  it  is  readily  understandable 
why  contempt  proceedings  to  enforce  a  Clay- 
ton Act  order  have  been  notoriously  unsuc- 


cessful. Bearing  in  mind  that  Commission 
fwders  issued  pursuant  to  the  Clayton  Act  and 
Its  Robinson-Patman  amendment  are  in- 
tended to  remedy  such  antitrust  wrongs  as 
monopolistic  mergers,  exclusive  dealing  ar- 
rangements, and  predatory  pricing  practices, 
such  an  enforcement  situation  is  intolerable. 
Efforts  to  obtain  full  compUance  with  Clay- 
ton Act  orders  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by 
legalistic  difficulties.  Rather,  such  efforts 
must  be  encouraged  by  the  availability  of 
streamlined  enforcement  procedures,  suitably 
adapted  to  the  Important  ends  being  sought. 
The  guiding  consideration  should  be  that 
delayed  Justice  In  antitrust  matters  can  only 
mean  no  Justice  at  all  to  the  small  business- 
men who  are  so  often  the  targets  of  the  pro- 
hibited practices.  The  practical  effect  of 
granting  or  inviting  two  free  law  violations 
for  every  one  ptmlshed  cannot  longer  be 
condoned. 

I  think  it  important  to  reemphaslze  that 
the  bUl  in  nowise  projxwes  any  deviation 
from  the  original  Intent  of  Congress  when  it 
enacted  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is,  on  the  other 
hand,  entirely  consistent  with  the  Intention 
of  Congress  as  embodied  in  these  enactments. 

As  Senators  well  know,  these  statutes 
which  were  conceived  as  companion  meas- 
\ires  and  were  enacted  in  the  same  year, 
1914,  were  and  are  aimed  directly  at  prevent- 
ing certain  trade  actions  and  practices  con- 
sidered by  Congress  as  contrary  to  and  harm- 
ful to  our  concepts  of  a  wholesome  and 
healthy  climate  for  the  commerce  of  oxir 
Nation. 

In  the  light  of  experience.  Congress,  In 
these  statutes,  enumerated  In  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  manner  the  kinds  of  practices 
it  wished  restrained  and  prevented.  Con- 
gress attempted  to  confer  upon  appropriate 
agencies  authority  necessary  to  effectuate  its 
will.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  en- 
forcement authority  in  the  area  of  cease  and 
desist  orders  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  under  section 
11  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  not  adequate. 
The  Federal  Trade  Cotxunission.  In  particu- 
lar, found  itself  poorly  equipped  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  which  the  Congress  had 
conferred  upon  It.  either  with  respect  to 
violations  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  or  section  11  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Ck)ngres6  recognized  the  necessity  for  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  with  respect  to  powers  of  enforce- 
ment. Proper  Implementation  was  provided 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  in  the  passage  of  the  Wheeler -Lea 
Act.  But  similar  needed  Implementation  of 
the  companion  meastu-e,  the  Clajrton  Act,  has 
never  been  provided. 

Implementation  of  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Clayton  Act  is  in  order  and  urgently 
needed  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
to  perform  with  the  degree  of  effectiveness 
expected  of  it  by  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  proposes  no  new  departure.  Nothing 
new  Is  sought  to  be  injected  Into  our  well- 
established  and  proven  concepts  of  Intelli- 
gent, effective  enforcement  procedures.  The 
bill  attempts  to  confer  no  authority  that  is 
in  anywise  different  from  authority  long 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act. 
In  fact,  the  bill  proposes  to  confer  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  insofar  as  Clayton 
Act  violations  are  concerned,  precisely — and 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  language — the 
enforcement  authority  and  procedures  which 
Congress  conferred  and  prescribed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
as  amended  by  the  Wheeler -Lea  Act. 

The  bill  before  vis  today  can.  In  truth,  be 
called  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Clay- 
ton Act.     It  has  no  other  purpose  than  to 
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effectxiate  the  will  of  Congrresa  with  respect 
to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Trade  ConunLselon 
in  Clayton  Act  enforcement,  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  degree  that  the 
will  of  Congress  was  effectuated  by  the 
Wheeler-Lea  amendment*  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  bill  Is  aimed  at  meeting  a  situation 
of  forbidden  wrongs  without  adequate  rem- 
edy, of  conferred  responsibility  without  suf- 
ficient recourse. 

Such  a  situation,  uncorrected,  frustrates 
our  national  determination  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  free  enterprise  and  our  free  com- 
petitive system. 

I  remind  my  Senate  colleagues  and  con- 
gratulate them  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
final  days  before  the  Congress  adjourned 
last  year  the  Senate  acted  forthrlghtly  and 
passed  without  a  dissenting  voice  an  almost 
Identical  bill  to  S.  726  which  is  before  us 
today.  Unfortunately,  there  was  not  time 
for  the  House  to  act. 

Let  UB  today  reaffirm  our  action  of  the 
previous  session  and  approve  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DONALD  D   ELLIS 


The  bill  (8.  243)  for  the  relief  of  Don- 
ald D.  Ellis,  an  individual  trading  as  the 
Ellis  Timber  Co.,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
and  minority  calendar  committees  and 
the  attention  of  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Recently.  H.R.  2294,  a  companion  bill, 
so  far  as  the  subject  matter  is  concerned, 
was  passed  by  the  House.  Shortly  I 
shall  move  to  substitute  H.R.  2294  and 
to  have  S.  243  indefinitely  postponed. 
However,  first  I  should  lilce  to  make  a 
brief  explanation.  The  House  bill  does 
not  contain  the  standard  Senate  pro- 
vision which  is  found  at  page  2  of  my 
bill,  S.  243.  starting  at  line  H.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim — 

And  so  forth. 

That  is  the  standard  form.  Counsel 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
came  to  me  and  discussed  the  matter 
with  me  when  he  learned  of  my  pro- 
posed motion  to  substitute  the  House  bill 
for  the  Senate  bill.  I  assured  him  that 
the  individual  involved  in  the  bill  has 
never  employed  counsel,  and  I  shall  read 
a  telegram  from  him  to  that  effect.  In 
view  of  those  circumstances,  we  would 
be  perfectly  safe  in  substituting  the 
House  bill  for  the  Senate  bill.  I  now 
read  the  telegram  which  I  have  received 
on  this  point.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Senator  Watne  Moasx. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.: 

Have  not  employed  attorney  or  agent  at 
any  time  in  connection  with  my  claim.  I 
am  not  obligated  to  any  attorney  or  any 
other  person  for  any  fee.     Regards. 

DOI«AU>  D.  Ek.LTS. 

Portland,  Okzo. 


Mr.  Ellis  Is  the  president  of  the  lum- 
ber company  involved. 

Therefore  I  see  no  practical  reason 
why  we  should  hold  up  the  bill  merely 
because  the  House  bill  does  not  contain 
the  standard  provisions  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  have  Congress  pass  two 
bills,  with  the  necessity  of  going  to  con- 
ference on  the  matter,  which  would  be 
a  waste  of  time. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  bill  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  my  bill.  8.  243.  is  to  provide 
justice  and  equality  in  the  contract  re- 
lationship between  a  small  business  op- 
eration and   the   Fedeial  Government. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  sub- 
stantial losses  to  a  small-business  man, 
which  otherwise  would  be  caused  be- 
cause of  the  largest  error  ever  made  in 
the  Government's  estimate  of  the  volume 
of  standing  timber  to  be  sold  under  con- 
tract by  its  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

In  1957.  Donald  D.  Ellis,  doing  business 
as  Ellis  Timber  Co..  Portland.  Oreg.. 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  purchase  and 
log  an  estimated  535.000  board  feet  of 
salvage  timber  standing  in  a  burned- 
over  forest  area.  According  to  Senate 
Report  No.  84: 

The  error  in  the  present  case  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  sale  ctmslsted  of  burnt 
timber  or  snags  which  we  believed  to  have 
been  fire  killed  In  1936.  After  the  logging 
began  it  was  learned  that  in  addition  to  the 
1938  bum.  the  trees  had  been  damaged  by 
an  1896  fire,  with  the  result  that  there  had 
been,  not  considered  in  the  estimate,  an  ad- 
ditional 40  years  of  decay  and  insect  attack. 
This  fact  could  be  determined,  even  by  ex- 
perienced tlmbermen.  onlj  after  the  cutting 
of  the  trees  had  begun. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  submitting  a  favoiable  report 
on  Mr.  Ellis'  claim  to  recover  for  heavy 
losses  occasioned  by  his  performing  the 
contract,  frankly  conceded  that  under 
the  strict  terms  of  the  contract  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  liable,  but  the 
Comptroller  General  added: 

However,  the  record  establishes  that  this 
contract  contained  the  largest  percentage  of 
error  ever  made  in  the  Government's  esti- 
mate of  volume  of  timber  to  be  sold  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  that  normally 
a  very  small  percentage  of  error  may  be  ex- 
pected In  such  an  estimate:  that  despite  the 
magnitude  of  the  timber  underrun,  Ellis 
diligently  performed  the  contract  operations 
to  completion:  and  that  Ellis'  felling  of 
unmerchantable  snags  while  performing  the 
contract  operations  resulted  In  material 
benefits  of  substantial  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  claim. 
In  our  Judgment,  appears  to  contain  such 
elements  of  equity  as  to  be  deserving  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress.  We.  there- 
fore, recommend  that  an  appropriation  in 
the  amount  of  W.593.70  be  made  for  pay- 
ment of  the  claim  and.  in  addition,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  waiver  of  the  $2,118  re- 
maining due  and  payable  under  the  contract 
be  authorized,  based  upon  the  determination 
that  such  relief  represents  no  more  than 
reasonable  and  sufQclent  allowance  to  place 
the  claimant  in  the  same  position  had  the 
estimate  of  timber  volume  In  the  contract 
area  been  Bubstantlally  correct. 

Mr.  President,  not  cwily  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  but  the  Senate  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  recognized  the  Inherent 
justice  in  preventing  a  small-business 
man  from  totally  shouldering  the  burden 
of  a  gross  error  committed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  timber  volume  estimate. 
Ttie  case  is  Important  becau.^e  I  believe 
it  establishes — and  properly  so — that 
there  must  be  some  element  of  reason- 
ableness in  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Government  in  such  cases.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  a  small  business 
oi>eration.  and  not  a  large  logging  or 
lumber  manufacturing  concern,  is  In- 
volved. This  case  may  be  a  bellwether 
case  in  establishing  a  rule  of  reasonable- 
ness— a  rule  which  tells  businessmen 
that  they  are  entitled  to  rely  on  Govern- 
ment estimates  in  contracts  of  this  type. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  2294.  and  if  that  is  done  I  shall 
move  that  S.  243  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Offlcer  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  bill  «H.R.  2294)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Ellis  Timber  Co..  which  was  read  the  first 
time  by  its  title,  and  the  second  time  at 
length,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congrexs  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be. 
and  he  hereby  is.  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Ellis  Tim- 
ber Company  on  account  of  losses  sustained 
in  recovering  salvage  Umber  purchased  from 
the  Bureau  of  Laud  Management.  Depart- 
ment Of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  contract 
No.  14-1 1-001  (14) -368.  dated  AugTist  20. 
1957,  and  to  allow  tn  fuU  and  final  settlement 
of  the  claim  the  sum  of  not  to  exceed 
•9,593  70.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the 
Slim  of  90.&93.10  for  payment  of  said  claim. 

Sac.  a.  That  the  Ellis  Timber  Company  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  93.116  which  la  due 
and  payable  pursuant  to  contract  No.  14-11- 
001  (14) -268  as  the  unpaid  balance  for  salvage 
timber  purchased  under  said  contract. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2294)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill.  S.  243.  is 
indefinitely  postponed. 


ELLEN  B.  MUELLER 
The  bill  <S.  328)  for  the  relief  of  Ellen 
B.  Mueller  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  mssembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Ellen  B.  Mueller  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee: 
Protfided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  underUklng.  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescrbed  by  section 
213  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 


be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Erminio  Neglia  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 


JAKOB  LIBLANG,  JR. 

The  bill  (S.  331 )  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Liblang.  Jr.,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Jakob  Liblang.  Junior,  may. 
If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  Act.  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence,  under  such  condi- 
tions and  controls  as  the  Attorney  General, 
after  coiuultation  with  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, deems  necessary  to  Impof-e:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  or  proper  t>ond  or  undertak- 
ing, approved  by  the  Attorney  Cieneral.  shall 
be  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  Jakob 
Liblang.  Junior.  In  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  bonds  or 
undertakings  given  under  sectlo  i  213  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  212(ai  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


MARTIN  ALBERT 


ERMINIO  NEGLIA 
The  bill  <S.  330)  for  the  relief  of  Er- 
minio Neglia  was  considered,  ordered  to 


The  bill  (S.  332)  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
tin Albert  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Martin  Albert  may.  if  he  Is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provision  of  such  Act.  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  under  such  conditions  and 
controls  as  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
deems  necessary  to  Impose.  A  suitable  or 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  be  given  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  said  Martin  Albert  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  bonds  or  undertakings  given  under  section 
213  of  such  Act.  This  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
state  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


OIROLAMO  NASELLI 

The  bill  (S.  624)  for  the  relief  of 
Oirolamo  Naselli  wsus  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That,  for  the 
pvirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Girolamo  Naselli  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available 


YASUKO  KITANO 

The  bill  (S.  633)  for  the  relief  of 
Yasuko  Kitano  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Yasuko  Kitano  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  hln.  Eddie  L.  Williams,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  Yasuko  Kitano  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  status,  or  privilege  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


KONSTANTINOS  A.  KOSTALAS 

The  bill  (S.  869)  for  the  relief  of 
Konstantinos  A.  Kostalas  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Konstantinos  A.  Kostalas  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  lee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
offlcer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 


PENELOPE  CARNAVAS  KAFOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  459)  for  the  relief  of  Penelope 
Carnavas  Kafos,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment  in  line  7.  after 
the  words  "United  States",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  Penelope  Carnavas  Kafos 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 


minor  child.  Penelope  Carnavas  Kafos.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Christ  and  Jennie  Kafos. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  Penelope  Carnavas 
Kafos  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Inunigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

GORJANA  GRDJIC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  460)  for  the  relief  of  Gorjana 
Grdjic,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
smiendment.  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  msert  "That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section 
212(a)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Gorjana  Grdjic  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act  under 
such  conditions  and  controls  which  the 
Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Sei-vice,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may 
deem  necessair  to  impose:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  un- 
dertaking, approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

CWY  PINKUSIEWICZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  327)  for  the  relief  of  Cwy  Pin- 
kusiewicz.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  7.  after 
the  word  'Act",  to  insert  'Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  un- 
dertaking, approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act:",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Inunigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Cwy  Pinkusiewicz  may 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  he 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provieions  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  of  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depos- 
ited as  prescriljed  by  section  213  of  the  said 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under 
such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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KLARCHEN  HUEBNER 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (S.  425)  for  the  relief  of  Klarchen 
Huebner,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  "That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Klarchen  Huebner.  the 
fiancee  of  Specialist  John  J.  Mclntyre.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  her 
minor  children.  Carl  Johann  and  Marie 
Claire,  shall  be  eligible  for  visas  as  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitors  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months:  Provided.  That  the 
administrative  authorities  find  tliat  the 
said  Klarchen  Huebner  it  coming  to  the 
United  States  with  a  bona  fide  intention 
of  being  married  to  the  said  Specialist 
John  J.  Mclntyre  and  that  they  are 
found  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act.  except  that 
section  2 12 (a)  (9)  of  that  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  the  case  of  the  said  Klar- 
chen Huebner.  In  the  event  the  mar- 
riage between  the  above-named  persons 
does  not  occur  within  three  months  after 
the  entry  of  the  said  Klarchen  Huebner 
and  her  minor  children.  Carl  Johann 
and  Marie  Claire,  they  shall  bt  required 
to  depart  from  the  United  States  and 
upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  ber4cported 
in  accordance  with  the  provisionis  of  sec- 
tions 242  and  243  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that 
the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
persons  shall  occur  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Klarchen 
Huebner  and  her  minor  children.  Carl 
Johann  and  Marie  Claire,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
record  the  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Klarchen 
Huebner  and  her  minor  children.  Carl 
Johann  and  Marie  Claire,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  payment  by  them  of  the  required 
Visa  fees." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klarchen 
Huebner  and  her  minor  children,  Carl 
Johann  and  Marie  Claire." 


TRANSPORTATION  ON  CANADIAN 
VESSELS  BETWEEN  PORTS  IN 
ALASKA 

The  bill  (S.  175)  to  provide  transpor- 
tation on  Canadian  vessels  between 
ports  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  be- 
tween Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points 
In  southeastern  Alaska,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  until 
June  30.  1960.  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  law  of  the  United  States  restricting 
to  vessels  of  the  United  States  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  merchandise  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  any  port  In  the 
United  States  to  another  port  of  the  United 
States,  passengers  may  be  transported  on 
Canadian   vessels   between  ports   in  south- 


eastern Alaska,  and  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise may  be  transported  on  Canadian 
vessels  between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other 
points  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  between 
Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points  In  the 
United  States  outside  Alaska,  either  directly 
or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
transportation,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  United  States-flag 
service  U  available  to  provide  such  trnns- 
portation. 

ESTATE  OP  VERENTES  BENT 

The  bill  (S.  947)  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Verentes  Bent,  deceased,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  ennro-vsed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  osaemhled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  tlO.OOO  to  the 
estate  of  Verentes  Bent,  deceased.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  estate  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  death  of  Verentes 
Bent  caused  when  a  vehicle  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  operated  by  the  Navy 
Department  collided  with  a  public  bus  on 
July  27,  1946.  near  the  city  of  Colon,  Re- 
public of  Panama:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amoxmt  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  thfs  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 


VIKTORS  NEIMANIS 


MARIA  BOGATKIN  MANEA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  458)  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Bo- 
gatkin  Manea,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  in.sert 
"That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)  (6)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Maria  Bogatkin 
Manea  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  she  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  under  such  conditions 
and  controls  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  VS^elfare,  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  impose:  Provided.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  said  Act:  Provided,  further.  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  758)  for  the  relief  of  Vlktors 
Neimanis,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  \\ith 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  6.  after 
the  word  "be",  to  insert  "issued  a  visa 
and  be",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houat  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StmttM  of 
America  in  Congress  asjembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  ptiragraph  (6) 
of  aection  21U(u)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Vlktors  Nclmnnis  may.  if  he 
la  found  to  be  othrrwine  admiaslble  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act,  b*  Iwued  a  vlaa 
and  be  admitted  to  the  United  State*  for 
permanent  residence  under  auch  conditions 
and  controls  as  the  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  deama  necessary  to  im- 
pose: Protidrd,  That  a  suitable  or  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shall  be  given  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  said  Vlktors  Neimanis  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  th«  some  conditions 
as  t>onds  or  undertakings  given  under  Mo- 
tion 313  of  such  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  fur  ex- 
clusion under  paragraph  (6)  of  section  213 
(a)  of  such  Act  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

PETER  E.  DIETRICH 

The  biU  (S.  381)  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
E.  Dietrich  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Peter  E.  Dietrich  of  Cavalier.  North  Dakota, 
the  sum  of  M8.75.  representing  the  amount 
paid  by  the  said  Peter  E.  Dietrich  to  the 
United  SUtes  as  renul  for  a  storage  bin 
which  he  was  unable  to  use  because  of  un- 
favorable weather:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  sh.ill  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  jum  not 
exceeding  91,000. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1075)  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  Meadow  School  Dis- 
trict No.  29,  Upham,  N.  Dak.,  for  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  the  acquisition  of 
certain  lands  within  such  school  district 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  go  over. 


MISUSE  BY  COLLECTING  AGENCIES 
OF  NAMES,  EMBLEMS.  AND  IN- 
SIGNIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  355)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
misuse  by  collecting  agencies  of  names, 
emblems,  and  Insignia  to  indicate  Fed- 
eral agency,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "asencles",  to  insert  "or 
private  detective  agencies":  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  10,  to  insert  "or  being 
engaged  In  furnishing  private  police,  in- 
vestigation, or  other  private  detective 
services":  on  page  2.  line  10,  after  the 
word  "than",  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  strike  out  "ten  years"  and 
Insert  "ot.e  year";  after  line  11,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  sixty  days  from  the  enact- 
ment thereof. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to 
"3",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houst  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
33  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aection: 

i  713.  Misuse  of  names  by  collecting  agencies 
or  private  detective  agencies  to  In- 
dicate Federal  agency 

"Whoever,  being  engaged  in  the  business 
of  collecting  or  aiding  in  the  collection  of 
private  debts  or  obligations,  or  being  en- 
gaged In  furnishing  private  police,  investiga- 
tion, or  other  private  detective  services,  vises 
as  port  of  the  firm  name  of  such  business,  or 
employs  in  any  communication,  correspond- 
ence, notice,  advertisement,  or  circular  the 
words  'national'.  'Federal',  or  'United  States', 
the  Initials  'U.S.'.  or  any  emblem.  Insignia,  or 
name,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  and  in  a 
manner  reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the 
false  impression  that  such  bu&iness  is  a  de- 
partment, agency,  bureau,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  or  In  any  manner 
represents  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  sixty  days  from  the  enact- 
ment thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  ot  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  which  im- 
mediately precedes  section  701  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  712.  Misuse  of  names  by  collecting 
agencies  to  indicate  Federal 
agency.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  misuse 
by  collecting  agencies  or  private  detec- 
tive agencies  of  names,  emblems,  and  In- 
signia to  indicate  Federal  agency." 


ROSETTE  SORGE  SAVORGNAN 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1207)  for  the  relief  of  Rosette 
Sorge  Savorpnan,  which  had  been  re- 
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ported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  8,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike 
out  "301  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended."  and  insert  "310  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act",  and  on 
page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "section", 
to  strike  out  "335"  and  insert  "337".  so  as 
to  make  the  bin  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th0  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asstmbUd,  That  Rosett* 
8org«  Savorgnan,  who  loat  Ualttd  StAtei 
cituenshlp  under  tht  provlslona  of  aection  2 
of  the  Citicenihlp  Act  of  1D07,  and  aeotlona 
104,  401,  and  403  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1B40,  as  amended,  may  be  naturaliaed  by 
taking,  prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  before  any  court  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  ofllcer  of  the  United 
States  abroad,  the  appropriate  oath  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  the  said  Act.  Prom 
and  after  naturaliantlon  under  this  Act  the 
aald  Rosette  Sorge  Savorgnan  shall  have  the 
a&me  cltleenship  status  which  existed  imme- 
diately prior  to  Its  lose. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  affidavits 
which  are  contained  in  the  Senate  report 
on  S.  1207  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aflQ- 
davits  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

G'SuLLrvAN  Rttbber  Corp.. 
Winchester,    Va.,    April    4,    1958. 
Mrs.  AtJissANDRo  Savorgnan, 
Hew  York.  NY. 

Deak  Mrs.  Savorgnan  :  It  gives  me  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  set  forth  by  letter  to  you  a  recapitulation 
of  your  contribution  to  the  U.S.  war  effort 
through  service  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Rome 
during  the  months  that  I  was  assigned  there 
and  exercised  supervision  over  your  work. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Fifth  Army  en- 
tered Rome  before  dawn  of  June  5,  1944. 
The  Rome  Area  Command,  of  which  I  was 
serving  as  military  government  chief  of 
finance,  was  Included  among  the  early  ar- 
rivals. By  noontime  I  had  sought  you  out 
as  an  American  citizen  reconrunended  to  me 
by  some  of  the  more  reliable  Italian  bankers 
to  request  that  you  work  In  my  office  as 
secretary  and  interpreter,  and  also  assist  me 
to  &nd  other  bilingual  and  reliable  persons 
to  work  in  the  finance  division. 

You  were  entered  on  the  payroll  the  next 
day  and  remained  In  the  employ  of  the  Rome 
Area  Command,  military  government  finance 
division,  under  my  direct  supervision  for 
several  months.  When  our  operation  was 
transferred  to  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion and  I  became  controller  of  financial 
institutions,  you  continued  as  my  secretary 
and  Interpreter.  You  may  recaU  that  I  was 
ordered  to  the  advance  party  of  the  Vienna 
Area  Command,  United  States-Austria,  In 
January  1945  and  left  Rome  for  my  new 
assignment.  I  was  informed  at  that  time 
that  your  services  were  much  in  demand 
by  other  members  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion and  you  continued  to  be  employed 
there. 

One  of  the  largest  areas  of  our  respon- 
sibility In  the  early  days  In  Rome  was  to 
block  and  Isolate  aU  financial  resources  of 
persons  sympathetic  to  the  enemy  including 
all  known  or  suspected  Fascists;  also,  to 
Identify  and  protect  for  the  property  control 


officer  all  financial  assets  known  or  suspected 
to  be  formerly  the  property  of  citizens  of 
any  of  the  Allied  Nations.  Your  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  deUcacy  and  the  security  respon> 
siblllty  of  this  operation  enabled  you  to 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  its 
success. 

At  this  juncture,  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  your  husband  aa  well,  He  joined 
our  organization  with  the  assignment  of 
advising  on  Fascist  and  alien  matters,  mak- 
ing avikllable  to  us  his  broad  experience  In 
the  flelde  of  foreign  afTatrs,  aa  well  aa  hla 
expert  knowledge  of  Italian  polltici  and  law. 
He,  too,  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Allied  cause. 

Although  we  first  became  acquainted  on 
June  5,  1944.  I  claim  competence  to  testify 
as  to  your  qualities  aa  an  American  cltlaen 
in  view  of  our  almost  dally  association  In 
Rome  for  8  months  and  our  occasional  con- 
tacta  In  the  United  States  In  later  yeara.  X 
was  happy  to  assist  your  efforte  In  January 
and  February  1048  to  get  back  to  the  United 
States  from  which  you  had  been  cut  off  by 
war  conditions  for  several  years.  I  was  great- 
ly astonished  when  you  told  me  aubeequently 
that  by  a  technicality  some  doubts  had  been 
raised  as  to  your  status  as  an  American  cltl- 
aen. Yotir  own  good  moral  character,  your 
fine  famUy  background  In  Wisconsin,  the  fine 
background  of  your  husband's  family  In 
Rome,  aU  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  In  fact 
as  well  as  spirit  you  have  been  a  good  and 
loyal  American  citizen. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  again  my 
warm  commendation  for  the  fine  he'p  you 
gave  the  U.S.  Army  and  our  allies  when  we 
worked  together  in  Rome.  You  and  your  hus- 
band earned  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vincent  A.  Catozelui, 

Mafor,  USAR. 
State  or  Virginia. 
County  of  Frederick,  ss: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
4th  day  of  April  1953. 

Mart  V.  Rosenberger, 

Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  October  3,  1956. 

State  of  New  York. 
County  of  New  York. 

To  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Mrs.  Ros- 
ette Savorgnan  nee  Sorge  is  the  subject  of 
a  pending  private  bill  being  examined  by 
your  committee,  which  blU  is  devised  to  re- 
store to  Mrs.  Savorgnan  her  American  citi- 
zenship. 

On  June  7.  1944,  I  entered  Rome  with  the 
Allied  Control  Commleslon  of  which  I  was 
then  Joint  Chief  of  the  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee, holding  the  rank  of  commander,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  It  became  necessary 
lmme<llately  to  enlarge  our  staff  to  deal  with 
the  various  financial  problems  of  the  Allied 
Forces,  as  well  as  the  problems  common  to 
the  Allied  Forces  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  I  sought  bilingual  personnel. 

Mrs.  Savorgnan  was  employed  by  me  with- 
in the  first  10  days  of  June  i944;  prior  to  the 
confirmation  of  her  appointment,  her  back- 
ground, history  and  character  were  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Counterintelligence  Corps, 
U.S.  Army,  which  rendered  a  satisfactory  re- 
port, on  the  basis  of  which  her  appointment 
was  continued. 

Mrs.  Savorgnan  was  assigned  as  secretary 
and  assistant  to  captain,  later  major,  Vincent 
Catozella.  and  served  In  this  capacity  until 
the  end  of  I>ecember  1944.  at  which  time  I 
arranged  the  transfer  of  Major  Catozella  to 
the  cadre  of  the  Finance  Group  being  pre- 
pared for  work  in  Austria. 
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Dxirlng  this  period  I  saw  Mrs.  Savorgnan 
daily  and  became  well  acquainted  with  her 
and  her  husband.  On  a  short  mission  back 
to  the  United  States  In  November  1944. 1  had 
the  opportunity  of  talking  with  her  parenta 
and  her  brother,  so  that  I  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  family  here  In  Wisconsin. 

After  Mrs.  SaVorgnan  was  released  from 
duty  with  Major  Catozella.  she  became  my 
secretary  and  assistant,  and  worked  with  me 
in  this  capacity  until  I  was  detached  from 
the  Allied  Commission  and  ordered  back  to 
regular  naval  duty  on  April  15,  1945. 

During  the  entire  period  from  June  1944 
until  April  1945,  I  tried  to  help  Mrs.  Savorg- 
nan in  her  efforts  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  a  matter  which  was  extremely  urgent 
at  that  time  because  of  Illness  In  her  family. 
Unfortunately  my  efforts  were  unsuccessfvil 
despite  numerous  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  of 
the  political  representative  and  after  Its 
establishment,  of  the  consulate. 

In  my  opinion  Mrs.  Savorgnan  is  a  loyal 
American,  who  lost  her  citizenship  through 
a  legal  technicality;  she  never  should  have 
lost  the  citizenship  and  in  my  opinion  is  fully 
entitled  to  have  her  citizenship  restored- 

One  thing  that  should  certainly  be  con- 
sidered very  much  in  her  favor.  Is  that  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  worked  loyally  and  faithfully 
serving  American  Interests,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  do  so  during  the  war 
period. 

Joseph  John  Lawlek. 

This  8th  day  of  April  1953. 

Frank  E.  Makha, 

Notary  Public. 

Commission  expires  March  30,  1954. 

Statx  or  New  York, 
County  of  New  York. 

To   the   Judiciary   Committee   o/    the    U.S. 
Senate: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Mrs. 
Rosette  Savorgnan  (nee  Sorge)  Is  the  subject 
of  a  pending  private  bill  being  examined  by 
your  committee,  which  bill  is  devised  to  re- 
store to  Mrs.  Savorgnan  her  American 
citizenship. 

In  November  1943  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  I  was  appointed  by  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff  as  vice  president  of  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  (Italy),  having 
entered  Italy  In  September  1943  as  a  member 
of  the  Allied  Military  Mission  to  the  Italian 
Government.  In  February  1944,  I  was  ap- 
pointed E>eputy  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Allied  Control  Commission,  and  in  June  1944 
Acting  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Allied 
Control  Commission.  In  November  1944  I 
was  apix>lnted  Chief  Commissioner,  with  the 
rank  of  commodore.  In  December  1944  I  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  In  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  which  grade  I  continue 
to  hold.  I  continued  as  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  until  Its 
cessation  in  February  1947. 

From  February  1944  until  April  1945, 
Comdr.  J.  J.  Lawler,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, not  only  served  under  me  in  the  Fi- 
nance Subcommlsslon  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission,  but  was  a  member  of  my  per- 
sonal mess,  living  in  my  house  successively 
at  Cava  di  Thleni,  Naples,  and  Rome.  I  have 
read  Commander  Lawler's  affidavit  dated 
April  8,  1953,  supporting  the  restoration  to 
Mrs.  Savorgnan  of  her  American  citizenship 
and  am  glad  to  verify  in  all  respects  the  de- 
tails set  forth  in  his  affidavit. 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Savorgnan  and  her 
husband  personally  for  several  years  and 
hereby  attest  to  her  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  United  States  and  her  faithful  and  loyal 
service  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  from  June  1944 
until  October  1945. 

Mrs.  Savorgnan  is  a  lady  of  the  highest 
standards  and  In  all  respect  fully  deserves 
the  restoration  of  her  American  citizenship. 


I  am  glad  to  support  her  application  and,  if 
desired,  I  stand  ready  to  appear  as  a  witness 
on  her  behalf  before  your  committee. 
Ellert  W.  Stone, 
Rear  Admiral,  USNR. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
21st  day  of  April  1953. 

Ross  A.  Wakeman. 

Notary  Public. 
Commission  expires  March  30,   1954. 

The  State  or  Texas, 
County  of  Galveston: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  notary  pub- 
lic in  and  for  said  county.  State  of  Texas,  on 
this  day  personally  api>eared  George  D.  Mur- 
phey.  colonel,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  to  me  well 
known,  and  who,  after  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says'that: 

He  was  on  active  duty  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  from  October  31,  1911.  to  June  30. 
1950.  He  is  now  retired  and  lives  at  12  Cedar 
Lawn  North.  Galveston,  Tex.  He  Is  a  native 
of  Augusta,  Ga. 

From  aboxit  October  16.  1943.  to  about 
July  1,  1945.  he  was  on  duty  with  the  Allied 
Commission  (originally.  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission) in  Italy.  His  status  was  that  of 
Director,  and  Assistant  to  Director,  of  the 
Economic  Section  of  the  Allied  Commission. 
The  Economic  Section (  as  the  title  Implies) 
dealt  specifically  with  the  national  (Italian) 
commerce,  finance,  food,  utilities,  transpor- 
tation, and  shipping. 

During  the  deponent's  assignment  with 
the  Allied  Commission  there  came  directly 
under  his  observation  and  supervision,  the 
services  of  (Mrs.)  Rosette  Sorge  Savorgnan. 
Mrs.  Savorgnan,  a  native  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  was  sojourning  In  Rome  when 
the  U.S.  Forces  entered  that  city  In  1944. 
As  did  many  other  American  citizens,  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  identified  herself  to  the  U.S. 
forces  as  soon  as  Rome  was  occupied.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  (Allied)  military 
affairs  government  (a  comixjnent  of  the 
combatant  forces)  Mrs.  Savorgnan 's  services 
were  engaged  by  that  organization,  primarily 
in  connection  with  fiscal  matters.  These 
matters  Included  the  screening,  release,  and 
Impounding  of  Italian  funds  and  bank  ac- 
counts, both  private,  and  public.  The  very 
nature  of  these  operations,  obviously,  de- 
manded an  esoteric  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion. Inherent  honesty.  Christian  fairness, 
and  utmost  trustworthiness. 

All  of  these  qualifications  Mrs.  Savorgnan 
Iiossessed  and  fully  demonstrated.  As  a 
consequence,  her  pHssltlon  with  the  military 
affairs  government  was  changed  to  a  similar 
one  with  the  finance  subsection  of  the 
(Supreme)  Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mission shortly  after  the  Commission  moved 
into  Rome.  During  the  last  2  or  3  months 
of  the  deponent's  tenure  with  the  Allied 
Commission — April-June  1945 — Mrs.  Savorg- 
nan served  under  his  Immediate  supervision 
as  his  assistant.  This  assignment  involved 
participation  In  the  h  gher  advisory,  super- 
visory, and  planning  rTunctlons  Incident  to 
the  categorical  operations  (above  Indicated) 
of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mission. 

Mrs.  Savorgnan  rendered  valuable  services 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  attainment 
of  the  Allied  Commission's  objectives  in 
Italy.  For  this  her  Nat.on,  the  United  States, 
owes  her  Its  grateful  uppreclatlon.  It  Is  to 
be  emphasized  that  Mrs.  Savorgnan's  serv- 
ices were  motivated  Eolely  by  the  deepest 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  her  native  coun- 
try. Her  adequate  circumstances  abroad, 
especially  with  respect  to  affluence  and 
social  position,  were  alone  proof  that  her 
loyal  actions  were  void  of  any  selfish  or 
materialistic  motives. 

Early  In  1945,  the  deponent  learned  that 
Mrs.  Savorgnan  had  applied  for  U.S.  pass- 
port, or  visa,  to  return  to  the  United  States. 


This  application  had  been  made  immedi- 
ately upon  the  reopening  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sular service  in  Italy.  Both  the  Navy  and 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  offered  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  transportation  to  the  United 
States,  contingent  upon  clearance  by  the 
consular  service.  Being  In  Europe  when 
the  United  States  was  precipitated  Into  war 
(1941)  Mrs.  Savorgnan  could  not  subse- 
quently return  to  her  homeland  because 
of  worldwide  belligerency. 

One  of  the  cogent  reasons  for  Mrs.  Sa- 
vorgnan's anxiety  to  return  home  was  the 
desire  to  be  with  her  parents  (themselves 
natives  and  residents  of  Wisconsin ) .  This 
daughterly  instinct  was  made  all  the  more 
impelling  by  being  Inconununlcado  through 
the  heart-rending  years  of  war  exilement, 
and  particularly  by  the  mother's  critical  Ill- 
ness. This  malady  proved  fatal  before  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  could  surmount  the  bureaucratic 
obstacles  raised  to  obstruct  her  retiirn.  It 
would  be  Idle  to  detail  the  well-known  hu- 
man yearning  displayed  by  Mrs.  Savorgnan 
to  get  back  to  the  United  States.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  the  war  conditions  which  en- 
forced  her  overseas  separation,  likewise 
Intensified  her  longing  to  return.  Before 
the  sojourn  In  question,  Mrs.  Savorgnan  had 
not  been  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Hence,  It  Is  axiomatic  that  had  the  prob- 
ability of  war  been  foreseen  prior  to  her 
departure,  she  never  would  have  left  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Savorgnan  acquired  her  Italian  nam* 
by  marriage  to  Slgnor  Alesaandro  Savorg- 
nan, a  member  of  one  of  Italy's  finest 
families  of  long  and  eminent  lineage.  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  met  her  husband  in  the  Middle 
West  (United  States).  He  was  then  serving 
In  that  area  as  a  member  of  the  Italian  con- 
sular service.  Accordingly.  she''wa8  married 
In  the  Middle  West.  Shortly  after  marriage, 
Italian  con.sulates  were  summarily  closed  by 
Presidential  order.  Mr.  Savorgnan.  neces- 
sarily continued  his  consular  vocation 
abroad.  Natiu-ally  enough.  Mrs.  Savorgnan 
accompanied  her  husband.  Months  later, 
when  war  was  declared  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Axis  Powers.  Mr.  Savorgnan 
severed  his  consular  connections.  At  this 
time  he  was  sutloned  in  Austria.  His  re- 
fusal to  collaborate  with  the  Germans  was 
done,  of  course,  at  the  risk  of  both  his  life 
and  that  of  his  wife.  Inevitably,  the  Ger- 
mans Interned  them.  At  length  they  es- 
caped and  finally  made  their  way  to  the 
home  of  the  husband's  relatives  In  Rome.- 
There  they  remained  "underground"  until 
the  arrival  of  the  U.S.  forces  In  1944.  That 
Mr.  Savorgnan  today  occupies  one  of  the 
highest  positions  In  the  Important  consulate 
at  New  York  is  inunutable  evidence  of  his 
honorable  standing  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  his  own. 

Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Savorgnan  was 
Miss  Rosette  Sorge.  She  was  born  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  In  which  State  she  lived 
with  her  parents  throughout  the  years  of 
her  childhood.  Her  parents  were  also  born 
In  the  United  States.  Descending  from 
Christian  parents  of  Protestant  faith,  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  has  adhered  to  the  same  re- 
ligious tenets:  this  notwithstanding  her 
husband's  affiliations  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Mrs.  Savorgnan  received  her 
schooling  and  college  education  In  Wiscon- 
sin. She  Is  the  perfect  personification  of 
lofty  parental  nurture  and  fortunate  advan- 
tages. Christian  training,  and  American 
patriotism  steeped  In  traditional  American 
Ideals.  All  of  these  qualities  are  enhanced 
by  the  virtues,  culture,  and  other  endow- 
ments of  true  ladyship.  In  brief,  Mrs.  Sa- 
vorgnan Is  the  epitome — the  sine  qua  non — 
of  the  finest  womanhood  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  understood  that  Mrs.  Savorgnan's 
U.8.  citizenship  is  now  under  legislative 
consideration  with  a  view  to  complete  vali- 
dation.   This  favorable  action  apparently  is 


being  taken  to  rectify  a  chain  of  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  starting  with  Mrs.  Sa- 
vorgnan's request  for  reentry  Into  the  United 
States  upon  the  termination  of  war  in 
Europe  (1945). 

As  a  matter  incident  to  her  marriage  to 
a  member  of  the  Italian  consular  service, 
the  Italian  Government  requested  that  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  sign  some  routine  document  af- 
fecting her  prospective  status  as  the  wife  of 
an  Italian  official.  She  signed  Uie  document 
only  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  as  a  nattiral 
acquiescence  to  facilitate  her  marriage. 
The  document  was  signed,  of  cotirse,  in  the 
continental  United  States.  So  inconsequen- 
tial was  this  document,  particularly  to  the 
United  States,  that  It  bore  no  recognizance, 
or  attestation,  of  any  U.S.  officer  or  court, 
either  State  or  Federal.  It  Is  proverbial  that 
no  native-born  citizen,  by  private  or  secret 
act  within  his  own  country,  can  expatriate 
himself  either  unknowingly  or  even  by  de- 
liberate scheming.  Nevertiieless  the  afore- 
said docimsent  has  been  tised  as  the  pri- 
mary, if  not  the  Eole,  basis  for  depriving  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  of  her  multilateral  rights  of 
U.S.  citizenship. 

With  extreme  anguish,  labor  and  expense. 
Mrs.  Savorgnan  has  long  demonstrated 
superhuman  perseverance  In  fighting  for  her 
citizenship.  She  has  battled  every  dis- 
cernible opposition  with  all  the  means  at  her 
disposal.  Even  a  Federal  court  decided  in 
her  favor.  In  spite  of  this  clearance,  ad- 
verse authorities  have  vitiated  the  vindica- 
tion handed  down  by  the  court.  That  any 
atrthority  could  pursue  such  action  against 
a  native-born  citizen,  especially  one  so 
superior  and  exemplary  as  Mrs  Savorgnan, 
is  beyond  reason.  Disregard  for  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen  is  a 
terrible  violation  of  the  fundamental  Ideol- 
ogy of  the  United  States. 

Only  the  truest  and  best  Americanism 
could  remain  adamant  after  the  treatment 
which  Mrs.  Savorgnan  h*s  received  from  her 
own  Government.  Understandably,  her  case 
has  become  Intemstlonal  knowledge.  For- 
eigners, as  well  as  her  fellow  countrymen, 
no  doubt  marvel  at  her  invincible  national 
zeal  and  devotion  to  country. 

The  United  States  not  only  owes  Mrs. 
Savorgnan  its  protection  of  her  citizenship, 
but  likewise  Its  gratitude  for  the  enduring 
record  she  has  engrossed  upon  the  fair  pages 
of  American  patriotism. 

The  deponent  further  states  that  the  above 
retrospective  statements  have  been  made 
necessarily  without  access  to  recorded  or 
other  precise  data.  Notwithstanding,  the 
contents  hereof  are  substantially  true  ac- 
cording to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 
George  D.  Mttrphet. 
Colonel.  U.S.  Army,  Retired. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
23d  day  of  April  AX).  1953. 

Rat  O'NEnx, 
Notary  Public   in   and   for  Galveston 
County,  Tex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  call  of  the 
calendar  has  been  concluded. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Douglas 

Johnston.  S.C. 

O'Mahouey 

Dworshak 

Jordan 

Pastore 

Eastland 

Keating 

Prouty 

Ellender 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Engie 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Enin 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Frear 

Kuchel 

Ruseell 

Pulbrtcht 

Langer 

Saltonstall 

Goldw&ter 

Lauache 

Schoeppel 

Gore 

Long 

Scott 

Green 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Oruenlng 

Martin 

Stennls 

Hart 

McCleilan 

Symington 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

HUl 

Morse 

Wiley 

Holland 

Morton 

Wmiams.  N  J. 

Hruska 

Moss 

WllUams,  DeL 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Jackson 

Murray 

Yoimg,  N.  Dak 

Javiu 

Muskie 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Neuberger 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HknkingsI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  }.  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming I  Mr.  McGei],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Smathirs],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI,  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  S^iator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LoopBRl  is  necessarily  absent. 


Aiken 

BuUer 

Case.  S.  Dak 

A.itierson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Church 

Bartlett 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Beall 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Bennett 

Capehart 

Cotton 

Bible 

Carlson 

CurtU 

Bridges 

Carroll 

Dlrksen 

Uush 

Case,  N  J. 

Dodd 

%AKE  MICHIGAN  WATER  DIVERSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor- 
lun  is  present. 

The  Chair  will  now  proceed  to  refer 
the  biU,  H.R.  1.  the  so-called  Lake  Mich- 
igan water  diversion  bill 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  hear  the  Chair.  May 
we  have  order  so  Senators  can  hear  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  now  proceed  to  refer 
the  bill,  HJl.  1.  the  so-called  Lake  Mich- 
igan water  diversion  bill,  heretofore  re- 
ceived from  the  House.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Chair  is  required  to  refer  it,  without 
debate,  subject  to  an  appeal,  which  is 
debatable. 

This  bill  requires  a  study  to  be  con- 
ducted of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway  for  naviga- 
tion. 

Following  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  April  21.  1930,  concerning  water  di- 
version from  the  lake,  the  improvement 
of  the  Illinois  Waterway,  which  includes 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  July  3,  1930,  which  is  now  underway. 

The  pending  bill  authorizes  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  of  Greater  Chicago  to  di- 
vert water  from  the  lake  for  a  certain 
p>eriod. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  complete 
control  and  supervision  over  the 
amounts  withdrawn,  and,  after  the 
study  has  been  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  required  to  submit  the  report 
to  the  Congress. 


The  question  now  presented  is  cme  <rf 
reference,  and  not  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself. 

Where  the  jurisdiction  of  a  commit- 
tee is  questioned,  the  Presiding  Officer 
is  required  to  refer  a  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
preponderance  of  the  subject  matter, 
subject  to  an  appeaL 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  July  3, 
1930,  was  considered  by  the  then  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate,  whose 
functions  were  transferred  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  the 
newly  created  Public  Works  Committee, 

In  the  83d.  84th,  and  85th  Congresses, 
at  least  six  bills  providing  for  the  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  were  referred  to 
that  committee,  and  three  House  bills 
reported  out.  There  has  been  no  excep- 
tion in  references  to  the  Pubic  Works 
Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  un- 
der the  Senate  rule,  has  jurisdiction 
over,  first,  **improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors."  and  second,  "public  works  for 
the  benefit  of  navigatiMi." 

The  question  of  water  diversion  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  for  navi- 
gation of  the  waterway,  authorized  by 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1930. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  re- 
quiring negotiations  to  be  ctwiducted 
with  the  Government  of  Canada.  In  a 
letter,  dated  July  2.  1958,  addressed  to 
Senator  Chavez,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  on  S.  1123,  a 
bill  similar  to  H.R.  2  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  said: 

The  Department  of  State  has  now  com- 
pleted discussions  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment on  the  proposed  Increased  di- 
version. 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  other 
committees  might  be  involved  in  some 
degree,  the  subject  matter  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  bill  seems  to  fall 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Under  the  rule,  therefore,  the  Chair 
refers  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  regret 
deeply  that  circumstances  have  made  it 
necessary  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  come 
to  the  Chamber  this  late  in  the  evening. 

For  nearly  3  months  we  have  had 
facing  us  the  question  of  the  reference 
of  a  bill  of  this  nature.  The  proponents 
and  opponents  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
question.  We  gave  due  and  adequate  no- 
tice that  we  would  attempt  to  get  to  con- 
sider the  matter  early  today.  Circum- 
stances did  not  permit  that  to  be  done. 

We  have  ready  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  legislation,  reported  by  the 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee  is 
prepared  to  speak  on  it  tomorrow.  He 
will  not  be  in  the  city  after  tomorrow,  or 
next  week.  I  thought  we  would  take 
care  of  the  question  of  the  reference  of 
the  bill.  That  question  does  not  go  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  has  to  do  with 
whether  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  to  which  it  has  been  referred 
in  several  previous  Congresses. 

I  have  no  opinion  on  the  question. 
The  Chair  has  stated  the  facts  involved. 
I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  influence  any 
Senator.  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the 
question  of  the  reference  of  the  bill,  take 
up  the  International  Monetary  Fund  bill, 
move  to  take  up  the  area  redevelopment 
bill,  proceed  to  further  consider  it  next 
week,  and  dispose  of  it.  If  we  can  do 
that.  I  think  perhaps  the  Senate  can 
recess  for  the  Easter  holidays  next 
Thursday. 

That  is  the  plan  of  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. I  have  no  desire  to  have  Senators 
stay  here  late.  I  am  very  tired.  I  have 
been  here  mornings  and  afternoons,  and 
I  know  other  Senators  have.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  be  away  for  Easter,  if  we 
cannot  have  votes  on  Friday,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  get  votes  on  Mon- 
day, if  some  Senators  are  not  going  to 
be  here  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  some  time  when 
to  dispose  of  these  matters. 

I  do  not  desire  to  lecture  the  Senate 
or  suggest  any  particular  course.  I 
merely  wish  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 
Senate. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  was  ready 
to  be  reported  a  week  ago.  It  took  a  week 
to  get  the  minority  views  on  it  written. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the  debate  on 
the  bill  will  take.  I  want  to  allow  ample 
time.  I  know  the  projsonents  are  anxious 
to  have  the  bill  passed.  Senators  have 
brought  delegations  from  certain  areas 
of  the  Nation,  saying  it  is  very  urgent  to 
have  legislation  of  this  kind  considered 
promptly.  So  I  hope  we  can  discuss 
the  reference  of  House  bill  No.  1  and 
vote,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  which 
cmnmittee  it  should  be  referred.  It  is 
a  matter  for  the  Senate  to  determine 
now.  The  Chair  has  ruled.  Then  I  hope 
we  can  take  up  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  bill,  and  perhaps  vote  on  it. 
There  is  going  to  be  some  opposition  to 
that  bill.  The  minority  leader  tells  me 
that  in  2  or  3  hours  we  can  dispose  of  it. 
Then  we  hope  to  get  to  the  aiea  rede- 
velopment bill  and  get  an  agreement  to 
vote  on  that  bill  next  week. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Several 
Senators  have  asked  me  to  yield.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  being  one  merely  of  reference 
of  the  bill,  I  think  our  minds  are  made 
up.  Does  the  majority  leader  know  of 
any  reason  why  we  cannot  obtain  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
the  time  for  debate  and  take  a  vote  on 
the  matter  tonight? 

Mr.  JOHJ'SON  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  individual  Senators  to 
consider.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  now, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  foreclose  any  Sen- 
ator who  desires  to  speak. 


I  now  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  follow  up  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  proponents 
of  the  proposed  leRislition,  we  hope  very 
much  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  reached.  We  would  be  willing  to 
limit  debate  to  15  minutes  to  each  side 
and  to  guarantee  that  we  will  not  take 
more  than  5  minutes  on  our  side,  yielding 
back  10  minutes,  so  that  the  other  side 
will  have  three  times  as  much  time  as 
we  will  have. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  not  discussed  that  possibil- 
ity, nor  have  I  explored  it  with  anyone, 
but  in  order  that  Senators  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  wKshes  of  the  other 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  limitation  of  time  for  de- 
bate of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  30  minutes 
to  each  side,  the  time  to  be  controlled, 
respectively,  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  WiLBTl  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  and  any 
time  not  used  to  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  noticed  that  the  opinion 
related  to  S.  308.  What  about  the  bill 
which  came  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives?  Would  that  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  also? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  understood 
the  ruling  was  with  respect  to  HJl.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  bills  are  identical. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  House 
and  Senate  bills  are  identical? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  ruling 
of  the  Chair  related  to  the  reference  of 
the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
lated to  one  or  to  the  other. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  the  Presiding 
Officer,  in  accordance  with  an  uninter- 
rupted list  of  precedents,  referred  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  committee  has  always  considered 
the  bill  in  the  House  and  has  always  con- 
sidered the  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  appealed  that 
reference.  The  question  is  whether  we 
shall  follow  the  decision  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or 
whether  we  shall  decide  to  send  the  bill 
to  some  other  committee.  We  have  the 
power,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate, 
to  send  the  bill  to  any  committee,  not- 
withstanding the  juri-sdiction  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  under  the 
rules. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Is  there  an  under- 
standing that  the  two  bills  will  follow  the 
direction  of  the  Chair,  so  that  one  bill 
will  not  go  to  one  committee  and  the 
other  bill  to  another  committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assume 
that  if  the  Senate  decides  to  send  H.R.  1 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  the 
Presiding  Officer  will  immediately  refer 
the  Senate   bill   to  the  Committee   on 


Public  Works  also.  I  assume  the  same 
course  would  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
a  reference  to  another  committee.  If 
that  was  not  done,  the  Senator  could 
immediately  appeal,  and  the  majority 
would  consistently  follow  its  previous 
decision. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 
Mr.  WILEY.    A  question  was  asked 
as  to  whether  we  would  give  consent  to 
limit  the  time  for  debate.    I  must  object 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was 
definitely  notified  to  be  present,  and  I 
have  been  in  the  Chamber  all  afternoon. 
I  was  told  that  I  should  be  here  after  the 
morning  hour.  At  2  o'clock  the  morning 
hour  started.  We  have  been  present, 
ready  to  argue  the  matter.  To  me.  at 
least,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  situation  now  is  not  the  same  as 
the  situation  in  the  past.  We  now  have 
a  definite  and  written  objection  by 
Canada  in  relation  to  the  diversion  of 
water.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  city  of  Chicago  has  diverted  three 
rivers,  has  taken  1,800  feet  a  second  and 
1,000  feet  a  second  on  top  of  that,  and 
now  wants  another  1,000  feet  a  second. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  something  which  goes  to 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Once  the  Senate  decides  which  commit- 
tee should  hear  the  matter,  whether  it 
be  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  or 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
committee  can  hear  the  testimony,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  set  aside  whatever 
time  is  necessary  to  hear  the  arguments 
if  the  bill  is  favorably  reported. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  not  be  fair  to 
our  colleagues  and  give  them  some  indi- 
cation as  to  when  we  can  vote  on  this 
matter?  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  2  hours  be  allotted  to  de- 
bate the  reference  of  the  bill.  1  hour 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  WilbyI.  if  he  desires  to 
utilize  that  much  time,  and  1  hour  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas  1. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  the  request  that  we  con- 
sider a  limitation  of  3  hours.  I'/a  homs 
to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  when 
would  the  vote  be  taken? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  vote 
would  be  taken  at  9:25.  if  both  sides 
used  all  their  time.  Is  there  objection. 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  hke 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Perhaps  we  can  obviate  the 
objection  and  arrive  at  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

I  am  advised  there  is  a  precedent  for 
sending  the  bills  to  two  different  com- 


mittees. Would  that  procedure  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
on  a  1-hour  limitation  of  debate  basis? 
Would  that  be  acceptable  to  the  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  me  to  determine.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  Senate  to  determine,  on 
an  appeal,  now. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed that  one  side  will  not  use  nearly 
all  of  its  time.  The  request  is  for  3 
hours.  I  want  to  tell  Senators  who  are 
present  that  if  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 1  Mr.  WiLEV  1 ,  and  the  proponents 
of  the  appeal  consumed  all  of  their  time, 
and  if  the  opponents  consumed  the  time 
I  understand  they  will  consume,  the 
Senate  could  probably  vote  by  8:30. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues  in  saying  we  are  willing  to 
state  our  case  in  5  minutes.  The  other 
side  can  use  one  and  a  half  hours,  if 
Senators  desire  to,  or  2  hours,  but  I  hope 
we  can  reach  a  decision  tonight. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  would  require  1  hour  and  35 
minutes,  so  that  wc  could  vote  about  8 
o'clock.  Will  the  Chair  put  the  question 
as  to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Senate  doing  anything  it  wants 
about  this  matter,  but  several/of  us  have 
other  engagements.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  come  back  at  8  o'clock,  to 
come  back  at  8:30,  to  come  back  at  9 
o'clock,  or  to  come  back  any  time  up  to 
midnight  or  later,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  to  leave  the  matter  in  such  a  state 
of  flux  that  we  do  not  know  when  the 
vote  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  we  can 
get  a  decision,  and  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
think  I  can  tell  the  Senator  very 
promptly  about  what  time  we  will  have 
the  rollcall  and  the  vote.  We  can  give 
each  Senator  30  minutes'  notice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  any  a.ssur- 
ance  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  take  the  full  time  allotted? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  ex- 
plore that  matter  if  I  can  once  obtain 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  it  very  clear,  the  matter  at  Issue  is 
the  reference  of  the  bill  only.  If  the  bill 
goes  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
it  will  then  go  to  a  subcommittee,  which 
will  take  testimony.  Then  the  bill  will 
go  to  the  full  committee.  The  merits  of 
the  bill  are  not  to  be  determined  on  the 
floor  until  the  bill  has  gone  through  the 
entire  committee  procedure.    The  only 


question  now  involved  is  whether  the  bill 
shall  go  to  the  committee  which  consid- 
ered it  in  the  82d  Congress,  in  the  83d 
Congress,  in  the  84th  Congress  and  in 
the  85th  Congress,  in  an  unbroken  line  of 
precedents. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  certainly  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  just  said.  Would  not 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin permit  us  to  vote  now  on  the  refer- 
ence of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
now. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  refer  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Wiley].  Would 
the  Senator  not  permit  us  to  vote  now? 
Do  we  all  have  to  come  back  after  2 
hours  just  to  vote  on  a  matter  of  ref- 
erence of  a  bill?  The  merits  of  the  bill 
are  not  involved.  I  beg  the  Senator  to 
consider  the  fact  that  this  does  not  in- 
volve the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  only  a 
question  of  which  committee  should  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.  WILEry.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  some  of  the  facts 
determine  which  committee  should  con- 
sider the  bill.  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
Senator  should  know  the  facts.  I  want 
all  other  Senators  to  know  the  facts. 

I  apologize,  of  course,  but  I  did  not 
get  the  Senate  into  this  spot.  The  other 
side  did  that,  after  telling  us  to  be  pres- 
ent at  2  o'clock.  I  have  been  present 
ent  all  afternoon,  ready  to  speak.  I  have 
been  ready  to  give  the  Senators  the  facts 
which  relate  to  the  issue  to  which  the 
Senator  refers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  permit  us  to 
have  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
there  are  now  more  Senators  present 
than  have  been  present  all  afternoon, 
and  he  can  give  the  Senators  the  facts 
now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
control  over  speaking  by  other  Senators. 
Senators  can  speak  whenever  they  want 
to  about  whiatever  subject  they  wish  to 
discuss.  That  is  one  of  the  fine  things 
about  the  Senate. 

All  I  can  do  is  tell  the  Senate,  as  I 
did  last  week  and  again  early  this  week, 
that  we  hope  we  can  debate  the  matter 
of  reference  of  the  bill.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  debate  the  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  let  the  unanimous  consent  go 
through,  then  he  can  be  immediately 
recognized  and  will  have  1*72  hours  to 
talk.  The  other  side  will  use  5  minutes. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  time  we  will 
have  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  after 
hearing  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  and  hearing  also 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
have  done  considerable  talking  with 
Senators,  which  I  have  not  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  
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Mr.  President,  let  me 


Mr,  WILEY, 
say  this 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILEY.    No. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  know  what 
research  he  has  done,  but  he  is  speaking 
without  showing  evidence  of  having  done 
much  of  it. 

I  have  not  talked  with  a  single  Sen- 
ator as  to  how  he  expects  to  vote  on 
this  question.  That  is  a  matter  for  each 
Senator  to  determine.  If  there  is  any 
Senator  with  whom  I  have  talked  about 
the  reference  of  this  subject,  or  about 
the  merits  of  the  question,  I  should  like 
to  have  him  rise.  I  have  not  discussed 
it  with  any  Senator.  I  merely  wish  to 
have  the  subject  debated,  so  that  Sen- 
ators can  vote.  One  side  says  it  will  re- 
quire 5  minutes.  The  other  side  says  it 
will  require  an  hour  and  a  half.  W« 
could  then  vote  at  8  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  understanding.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  all  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Chicago  vie\^•point 
could  be  presented  in  5  minutes,  so  I 
assume  that  arrangement  would  be  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  not  my 
pKjint. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  Senators  who  agree  with 
him  could  then  be  presented.  So  I  pre- 
siime,  if  we  are  to  vote  at  8  o'clock  that 
5  minutes  will  be  used  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Chicago  viewpoint,  which 
should  be  ample,  and  an  hour  and  25 
minutes  should  be  given  the  Great  Lakes 
proponents  the  opportunity  to  present 
enough  objections  so  that  the  Senate  will 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  subscribe  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  to  the  effect 
that  we  were  told  that  this  question 
would  come  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  never 
told  any  Senator  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. There  has  been  certain  dis- 
cussion  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  have  not  misled  anyone.  The  only  way 
to  have  an  understanding  as  to  when  a 
vote  is  to  be  taken  is  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  obtain. 
If  we  can  obtain  unanimous  consent 
we  can  all  have  an  understanding. 

Last  week  I  announced  that  begin- 
ning today  we  could  debate  reference  of 
the  bill.    The  bill  is  at  the  deck,  and  any 
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Senator  can  move  to  take  it  from  the 
desk  at  any  time  he  desires  to  do  so. 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  obtain 
an  agreement  upon,  so  that  the  Senator 
will  have  ample  time  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. 

Will  the  Chair  put  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  opponents 
think  their  case  is  so  weak  that  they  need 
more  time,  we  are  willing  to  give  them 
2  hours,  and  reduce  our  time  to  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  original  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What  is 
the  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  request 
Is  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  each  side. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving tlie  right  to  object 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe, 
from  the  discussion  which  has  been  had. 
that  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  us  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned. 

Suppose  that  by  8  o'clock  a  vote  were 
taken,  and  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  should 
be  sustained.  Could  there  be  an  agree- 
ment that  after  consideration  by  the 
committee  which  considered  the  question 
last  year  under  the  dominating  influ- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ate could  do  that  by  a  majority  vote,  if 
It  desired  to  follow  such  a  course.  The 
Senate  can  always  work  its  will  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

I  have  been  trying  to  protect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  other  Senators 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
present  before  the  bill  is  referred.  That 
is  rather  difficult,  because  I  am  not  pres- 
ent In  the  Chamber  all  the  time. 

If  we  can  obtain  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  prop>onents  of  the  bill 
will  have  ample  protection,  and  whatever 
time  they  desire.  Senators  who  have 
dinner  engagements  can  keep  them  and 
return  to  the  Chamber  later  to  vote.  I 
hope  Senators  will  allow  us  to  obtain  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the 
entire  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  discus- 
sion of  a  subject  which  has  been  kicked 
back  and  forth  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate 
for  the  past  18  months. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
has  just  told  me  that,  and  I  am  aware 
of  it.  However,  there  was  not  a  thing  I 
could  do  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  we  have  before 
us  a  subject  involving  international  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  It  involves  interstate 
relations  between  States.  The  declara- 
tion is  made  that  it  is  of  such  insignifi- 
cance that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  it 
witliin  30  minutes. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
made  such  a  declaration.  I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  has. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  complete  my 
statement? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  made  no  such 
declaration. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  was 
made  that  the  bill  contains  no  provision 
which  would  require  negotiation  with 
Canada.  That  Is  the  vice  and  the  folly 
of  the  bill.  It  attempts  completely  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  we  would  be  violating 
the  rights  of  Canada.  There  is  no  recog- 
nition in  the  bill  of  that  fact.  In  a  high- 
handed fashion  we  are  .saying  to  Canada, 
"This  is  a  bill  which  deals  only  with  pub- 
lic works."  Canada  is  saying  to  us,  "We 
object  to  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  pa.s.saBe  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  goes  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  go  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  goes  to  the 
vital  question  involved,  as  to  which  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  this 
question  can  be  disposed  of 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  us  have 
the  request  put. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  a  question.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  DiRKSKNl  has  just  stated 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  bill  going 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  it  has  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
question  for  the  entire  Senate  to  de- 
termine when  the  bill  is  reported.  Any 
Senator  can  move  to  refer  it  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee:  and  if  the 
majority  supports  such  a  motion,  as 
Senators  know,  the  bill  will  be  referred 
to  that  committee.  But  first  we  must 
determine  where  it  is  to  go  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  when  and  if  the  bill 
is  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  a  motion  for  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  so 
stated.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  bill 
will  be  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  will  make  no  statement 
as  to  what  action  that  committee  will 
take.  But  when  tlie  bill  is  reported  to 
the  Senate  and  is  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar any  Senator  can  rise  in  his  place 
and  make  a  motion;  and  if  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues  ^ote  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  the  bill  can  be  sent  anywhere 
the  Senate  wishes  to  send  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  Irom  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr]  does  not  happen  to  be  present  in 
the  Chamber.  As  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  if  the  bill  is  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works  It  will  receive 
a  fair  hearing,  and  that  the  hearing  will 
not  be  dominated  by  anyone  or  prej- 
udiced in  any  way. 

Moreover,  if  some  new  evidence  has 
been  discovered  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  that  evidence 
will  be  given  respectful,  careful,  and 
honest  consideration.  I  do  not  want  any 
Senator  to  think  that  if  the  bill  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
it  will  come  before  a  prejudiced  commit- 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  renew  my  request  that  each  side 
be  allowed  an  hour  and  45  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  does  it  lie  within  the  power 
of  a  Senator  to  move  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  that  when  that  committee  has  con- 
cluded its  hearing  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  object  very  strenuously  to 
such  procedure,  before  the  bill  is  even 
received  by  a  committee.  We  cannot 
anticipate  what  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  committee. 

If  Senators  who  wLsh  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  the  necessary  votes,  it  can  be  sent 
there  tonight.  If  they  have  not  the  votes 
to  send  it  there  tonight,  they  can  move 
to  send  It  there  if  and  when  it  is  reported 
from  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the 
bill  to  committee  and  get  it  off  the  desk, 
because  it  could  be  passed  without  goins 
to  a  committee.  We  passed  a  bill  under 
those  circumstances  not  too  long  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  had  an 
answer  to  my  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  such  a  motion 
would  not  be  in  order.  An  appeal  is 
pending. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  may,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  further  question.  If  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  authority  to  send  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
after  it  is  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  why 
does  not  the  Senate  now  have  the  au- 
thority to  direct  that  it  l>e  sent  to  Iwth 
committees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
procedure  would  be  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 137  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  which  requires  the  Chair, 
where  there  is  a  question  raised  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee,  to  refer 
such  bill  without  debate  to  the  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  which  predominates  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  appeal 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
have  an  understanding  as  to  when  the 
Senate  will  vote.  I  expect  to  leave  the 
Chamber  shortly,  although  I  shall  be 
available  at  any  time.  Nevertheless.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  understanding 
reached  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 


may  not  be  here.  I  renew  my  request 
that  an  hour  and  a  half  of  debate  be  al- 
lowed to  each  side  of  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  shall  not  object — as  a  member  of 
the  sul)committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley  J  to 
withdraw  his  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  be- 
lieve those  remarks  were  derogatory. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thought  it  wsis  a  com- 
pliment. The  Senator  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred dominates  in  the  subcommittee  as 
he  dominates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  This  is  becoming  a 
little  facetious.  He  does  not  dominate 
me  as  a  member  of  that  subcommittee. 
I  believe  the  Senators  remark  was  a  re- 
flection on  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  withdraw  his  remark. 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  It  will  please  the  Sen- 
ator, and  if  he  believes  it  was  a  reflection, 
that  the  Senator  is  dominated,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  withdraw  my  remark.  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  with  the  Senator 
in  question  on  one  occasion,  pailicularly, 
when  he  practically  ordered  me  out  of 
the  committee  room. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  would 
try  to  give  us  some  assurance  as  to  when 
we  should  return. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so  if  the  Senator  will  give 
me  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  shall  take  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  shall  take  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  Senators  leave  the  Chamber, 
I  should  like  to  modify  my  request  so 
as  to  provide  that  20  minutes  be  allowed 
to  each  side  on  the  motion  pending 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly.  In  my  opmion,  the 
seriousness  of  the  bill  is  far  greater 
than  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  Canada 
opposes  its  passage.  With  Canada  ob- 
jectmg,  it  Is  my  view  that  the  bill  does 
not  further  our  international  relations. 
I  make  my  presentation  now  in  the  hope 
that  at  least  after  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  acted  on  the  bill  and 
it  comes  back  to  the  Senate,  if  it  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that 
it  be  reported,  the  Senate  will  then  give 


serious  consideration  to  sending  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
In  the  bill  not  only  the  rights  of  sister 
States  are  being  affected,  but  also  the 
rights  of  Canada,  and  it  is  on  that  basis, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  bill  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  issue  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  and  that  is  to  which  committee 
the  Chicago  diversion  bills  should  be 
referred.  I  maintain  they  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  During  the  course  of  the 
next  15  minutes  I  wish  to  say  why. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  current 
press  that  at  long  last  the  Chicago  sani- 
tary district  is  talking  about  spending 
money  to  improve  its  own  sewage  puri- 
fication plant.  I  have  always  contended 
that  this  is  Chicago's  problem,  and  that 
Chicago  should  solve  it.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  Chicago  is  talking  about  it. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Uaily  Tribune  of 
March  13,  1959.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sanitart  Unit  Order  Three  Sludge  Plants — 
Cost  or  Property  Put  at  $25  Million 
Plans  for  a  $25  miUion  program,  to  wit, 
tlie  sanitary  district  No.  1  problem,  sludge 
disposal,  were  disclosed  Thursday  by  tiie 
district  trustees. 

They  voted  7  to  1  to  authorize  the  district 
engineers  to  draw  up  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  three  plants  to  dispose  of 
sludge,  the  solids  that  are  removed  from 
sewage  during  treatment. 

PROBLEM    CALLED    ACUTE 

"The  need  for  additional  sludging  dis- 
posal facilities  has  been  urgent  for  some 
years  but  now  become  acute."  said  Prank 
Chesrow,  district  president.  "The  district 
currently  is  capable  of  dlfposlng  up  to  650 
tons  of  sludge  daily,  but  cannot  dispose  of 
150  to  300  additional  tons  daily  which  must 
be  placed  in  storage  lagoons." 

Chesrow  said  studies  show  that  by  1970 
the  district  disposal  capacity  must  be 
boosted  to  1.047  tons  daily  if  It  Is  to  keep 
pace  with  growth  of  the  Chicago  area.  He 
said,  "The  engineers  have  been  asked  to 
draw  up  blueprints  for  two  disposal  plants, 
a  300-ton  and  a  250-ton  unit,  at  the  West- 
Southwest  treatment  works,  and  a  75-ton 
unit  at  the  Calumet  works. 

EXPERIMENTAL    METHOD 

A  300-ton  unit  at  the  West-Southwest 
works  will  be  based  on  the  Zimmermann 
process,  an  experimental  method  the  district 
has  been  testing.  The  other  two  units  will 
use  the  heat-digestion  method,  new  to  Chi- 
cago but  used  in  many  major  cities. 

William  Oundas,  district  superintendent, 
gave  the  total  cost  estimate  of  at  least  $25 
million. 

Walter  S.  Baltls,  who  cast  the  dissenting 
vote,  argued  that  the  authorization  to  the 
engineers  did  not  specify  that  first  priority 
be  given  to  the  heat-digestion  plan. 

"There  are  tried  and  true  plants  for 
which  materials  are  readily  available," 
Baltls  said. 

"Their  construction  would  be  the  fastest, 
most  economical  way  to  meet  this  crucial 
problem." 

BASIS    or    CmjECTIOM 

"The  Zimmerman  process  has  never  been 
proved  to  work  in  a  large  scale  operation 
and    I    think    construction   ot   such    plant 


should  be  the  secondary  objection  of  the 
district." 

Trustee  William  Patterson  said  "that  if  the 
district  doesn't  act  immediately,  the  sludge 
problem  will  become  Intolerable." 

William  Nordburg,  another  trustee,  said 
that  though  it  be  costly  any  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  situation  must  be  tried. 

"This  is  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' money  being  proposed,"  Baltls  re- 
plied. "I  agree  we  must  solve  the  problem 
but  in  justice  to  the  citizens,  we  must  do  it 
Judiciously." 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  Commit- 
tee Report  No.  191,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  86th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. The  report  is  entitled  "Requir- 
ing a  study  to  be  conducted  of  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way for  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." The  report  accompanied  HR. 
1.  The  portion  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  shows  the  position  of  the 
Canadian  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  a  nvunber  of  occasions  in  the  past, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  expressed  its 
objections  to  proposals  envisaging  Increased 
diversions  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago.  Once  again,  and  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  the  U.S.  Embassy's  aide  memorie 
of  February  9,  1959,  the  Government  of 
Canada  is  anxious  to  make  known  Its  views 
on  legislative  proposals  now  before  Congress, 
such  as  bill  H.R.  1,  which  are  intended  to 
authorize  an  Increased  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  into  the  Dlinois 
Waterway. 

While  recognizing  that  the  use  of  Michi- 
gan water  is  a  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment that  any  authorization  for  an  ad- 
ditional diversion  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  development,  and  with 
the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1950,  and  would  be 
prejudicial  to  navigation  and  power  develop- 
ment which  these  mutual  arrangements 
wero  designed  to  Improve  and  facilitate. 

The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  basin  means  less  depth  available 
for  shipping  in  harbors  and  in  channels. 
Additional  withdrawals  would  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  hydroelectric  generation  po- 
tential on  both  sides  of  the  border  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  In  the  international  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as  In  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  would  inflict  hard- 
ship on  communities  and  industries  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

The  Government  of  Canada  therefore  pro- 
tests against  the  Implementation  of  pro- 
posals contained  in  H.R.  1. 

WATER   DIVERSION    JURISDICTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant to  many  of  us  that  the  Chicago 
water  diversion  bill  be  considered,  not 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  local 
self-interest,  but  as  part  of  the  overall 
national  and  international  picture. 

Unfortimately,  it  has  been  most  difl- 
cult  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

I  think  I  have  put  my  finger  on  the 
reason. 

AVOID    WRONG   COMMITTEX 

It  has  been  considered  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  which  is  primarily 
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concerned  with  the  bill  f  r<Mn  the  point  of 
view  of  public  works  in  a  particular 
locality. 

Though  the  bill  superficially  may  seem 
to  concern  local  public  works,  analysis 
shows  that  it  does  not  concern  public 
works  at  all. 

The  bill  is  not  about  the  building  of 
public  works. 

The  bill  is  about  studying  the  effects 
of  an  additional  diversion  of  water  where 
water  is  already  being  diverted.  No 
additional  works  are  required.  Merely 
the  larger  opening  of  the  gates  already 
there. 

SCOPZ   IS    INTERNATIONAL 

And  what  kind  of  effects  are  to  be 
studied?  The  effects  are  upon  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  upon  the  use  of 
water  which  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
belongs  to  all  countries  and  States  bor- 
dering the  Oreat  LAkes.  the  effects  on 
our  international  relations,  particularly 

with  Canada. 

These  are  the  major  consideration  in- 
volved in  the  bill.  When  Senators  read 
what  I  have  placed  in  the  Record,  they 
Will  realize  how  Canada  feels  on  the 
subject. 

The  effect  on  international  law  which 
will  be  applied  in  such  diverse  parts  of 
the  world  as  Pakistan  and  India.  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  and  the  Northwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  south- 
western part  of  Canada  where  the  Co- 
lumbia River  crosses  the  borders. 

BASIC  PHINCIPLI 

It  is  not  a  small  point  which  has  been 
raised  about  the  reference  of  S.  308  and 
H.R.  1.    It  is  a  matter  of  deep  principle. 

A  bill  should  go  to  the  committee  with 
the  greatest  overall  interest  in  the  legis- 
lation, so  that  it  may  be  fairly  consid- 
ered from  all  points  of  view. 

rOKBON   RKLATtONI  COMMrmc 

The  bin  should  go  to  the  committee 
which  has  the  greatest  concern  with  Its 
provUlons.  That  U  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatloni. 

Zt  concerns  the  interpratatlon  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  which 
covers  waters  which  affect  the  level  of 
boundary  waters,  as  well  as  wattrs 
which  actually  cross  the  bordtr, 

Zt  affects  the  continuing  discussions 
which  we  have  with  Canada  about  the 
ust  of  watar  by  the  two  countries. 
There  is,  as  Senators  know,  an  Zntema- 
tlonal  Joint  Commission  constantly  con- 
atderlni  such  matters.  The  work  of  such 
international  organisations  is,  of  course, 
within  the  juriidletlon  of  tht  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  has 
a  subcommittee  on  Canada  suitable  for 
handling  matters  of  this  sort. 

The  complex  questions  of  internation- 
al law  involved  in  the  bill,  the  Niagara 
Treaty  of  1960  and  the  effect  on  the 
St.  Uwrenoe  Seaway,  the  legislation  for 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
handled:  the  maintenance  of  our  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, consideration  of  an  International 
agreement  with  Canada  on  this  prob- 
lem—all these  matters  are  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


HISTOUCAI.  POiaCT 

The  diversion  at  Chicago  has  had  a 
long  and  controversial  history. 

Such  a  great  statesman  and  Judge  as 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  was,  before  he 
became  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  appointed  special  mas- 
ter by  that  Court  to  report  upon  the  Chi- 
cago water  diversion.  He  repwrted  that 
the  diversion  at  Chicago  was  not  Justi- 
fied for  pollution  control — only  for  nav- 
igation, for  which  no  more  is  now  need- 
ed. Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  as  special  mas- 
ter, reported  that  the  diversion  should 
be  cut  back  to  the  present  level  which 
he  considered  ample  for  navigation  pur- 
poses. This  view  was  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  also  reported  that  Chicago  had  not 
done  everything  it  could  to  handle  its 
pollution  problems,  that  it  should  set 
about  doing  so  and  should  arrange  to 
do  so  without  further  diversion  of  water, 
but  it  has  never  lived  up  to  this  injunc- 
tion. 

This  view  was  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin 
V.  Illinois  (278  U.S.  367). 

Chicago  has  already  diverted  three 
rivers  from  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan. 
They  are  the  North  Chicago  River,  the 
South  Chicago  River,  and  the  Calumet 
River.  In  addition  they  are  diverting 
water  out  of  Lake  Michigan.  How  much 
does  Chicago  expect  to  get?  I  believe 
that  national  policy  should  prevail  over 
local  self-interest. 

AN    INTXENATIONAI.   QUC8TION 

The  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 
in  addition  to  provisions  about  "bound- 
ary waters,"  contained  provisions  about 
"waters  •  •  •  which  •  •  •  would  flow 
across  the  boundary  or  into  boundary 
waters."  It  specified  that  any  diversion 
of  such  waters  would  give  rise  to  the 
private  right  to  sue  for  injury. 

It  also  reserved  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's right  to  object  to  diversions  of 
waters  "which  would  be  productive  of 
material  injury  to  the  navigation  inter- 
ests on  its  own  side  of  the  boundary." 

Those  rights  arise  from  the  doctrine 
of  international  law  that  neighboring 
countries  shall  enjoy  mutual  beneflcial 
use  of  contiguous  waters. 

Bo  Canada  not  only  hss  the  rlsht  to 
object  to  diversion  lowering  tlie  level 
of  the  OrcRt  Lakes  (for  a  low  Lake 
Michigan  lowers  the  level  of  the  bound- 
ary lakes)  to  the  Injury  of  Its  navigation 
thereof:  but  it  hM  so  objected. 

The  Canadian  Aide  Memoirs  of  Jan- 
uary iBsa  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
more  speeiflc  protest.  This  makes  clear 
that  Canada  not  only  objects  but  pro- 
tests against  this  legislation. 

To  what  committee  should  the  bill  be 
referred? 

Article  II  of  the  Treaty  of  1909  con- 
tained this  provision: 

Xt  la  Rgretd  that  any  InUrftrtnoc  with  or 
dlvtrslon  from  their  naturRl  channel  of  such 
WKt«ri  on  tlther  stdt  of  tht  bo\>ndRry  re- 
sulting In  any  injury  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boundary  ehall  give  rise  to  the  tame 
rights  and  entitle  the  injured  parties  to  the 
same  legal  remedlee  as  if  such  Injury  took 
place  In  the  country  where  such  diversion 
or  Interference  occure. 

It  iB  understood,  however,  that  neither  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  Intends  by  the 


foregoing  provUlon  to  sxirrender  any  right 
which  It  may  have  to  object  to  any  Inter- 
ference with  or  diversion  of  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary,  the  effect  of 
which  would  b«  productive  of  material  in- 
jury to  the  navigation  Interest  of  Its  own 
side  of  the  boundary. 

In  its  communication  to  the  State  De- 
partment under  date  of  February  24. 
1959.  the  Canadian  Government  said, 
among  other  things,  that — 

Any  authorization  for  an  additional  diver- 
sion would  be  incompatible  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  power  development,  and  with  the  Nia- 
gara Treaty  of  1950,  and  would  be  prejudi- 
cial to  navigation  and  power  development 
which  these  mutual  arrangements  were  de- 
signed  to   Improve   and   facilitate. 

The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  basin  means  less  depth  available  for 
shipping  in  harbors  and  in  channels.  Addi- 
tional withdrawals  would  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  hydroelectric  generation  po- 
tential on  both  sides  of  the  border,  at 
Niagara  Palls  and  in  the  International  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as 
In  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  would  Inflict 
hardship  on  communities  and  Industries  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

The  Government  of  Canada  therefore  pro- 
tests against  the  Implementation  of  pro- 
posals contained  In  H.R.  1. 

The  bill  in  question  would  authorize 
the  diversion  of  an  additional  1.000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Chicago  now  diverts  an 
average  of  1.800  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  navigation,  domestic  and  sanitary 
purposes,  and  takes  1.500  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  addition,  all  of  which  is  dis- 
charged into  the  canal. 

The  reading  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  clearly  Indicates  that  the  purpose 
of  this  additional  1.000  cubic  feet — 
amounting  to  2,786.400.000  gallons  every 
day — plus  the  3,300  cubic  feet  now  being 
used  Is  not  in  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion, but  in  the  Interests  of  flushing 
sewage. 

Six  years  ago  the  disposal  plant  in 
Chicago  did  a  good  Job,  almost  as  good 
as  the  disposal  plant  in  Milwaukee  now 
does  and  did  then. 

Zt  might  be  emphasised  that  Milwau- 
kee takes  water  from  the  lakes,  uses  it. 
and  puts  It  back  95  percent  pure. 

Chicago,  tiavlng  taken  three  rivers 
and  some  3.300  additional  cubic  feet,  re- 
tuma  none  of  it  to  the  lake.  What  she 
doe.1  is  to  take  water  from  one  wa- 
tershed and  put  it  into  another. 

Since  the  time  of  the  effleient  opera- 
tion of  the  sewage-disposal  plant  In 
Chicago,  we  understand  that  many  ad- 
ditional square  mllei  of  area,  many  peo- 
ple, and  many  plants  have  been  added 
as  an  additional  load  to  the  city'i  puri- 
fication plants. 

Xn  1930,  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dlstrtct 
covered  438  square  miles,  including  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  54  munidpalitlN 
with  a  human  population  of  8.710,000, 
plus  an  industrial  waste  equivalent  of 
1.700,000. 

Since  then,  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict has  been  expanded  so  that  the  dis- 
trict includes  in  1955, 920,14  square  mllee 
and  a  human  population  of  4,600,000 
with  an  industrial  waste  equivalent  of 
3.800.000. 

This  addition  of  square  mileage,  hu- 
man population,  and  Industrial  waste, 


without  additional  plant  capacity  ac- 
counts for  the  system's  defective  opera- 
tion from  1952  to  1958. 

The  Chicago  Sanitary  District  now 
claims  to  have  Improved  its  purification 
percentage  in  1958  to  90  4  percent. 
This  would  be  in  the  right  direction,  but 
I  fear  that  the  apparent  improvement 
may  only  be  the  result  of  excluding 
some  territory  from  the  district  and  its 
reports.  For  tney  now  say  they  are 
down  to  880.4  square  miles.  And  I  won- 
der what  is  being  done  with  the  sewage 
of  the  excluded  area.  Probably  go- 
ing into  the  canal  to  add  to  the  sewage 
which  the  Federal  Government  is,  by 
this  bill,  asked  to  flush  out. 

I  think  now  that  we  realize  that  the 
pur];x}se  of  this  additional  water  is  not 
for  navigation,  the  question  arises 
whether  there  is  any  authority  in  the 
Congress  to  authorize  additional  diver- 
sion for  sewage  purposes? 

There  are  other  questions.  Whether 
the  diversion  constitutes  a  preference  to 
the  ports  of  the  State  of  Illinois  over 
those  of  other  lake  States,  in  violation 
of  article  I,  section  9,  clause  6  of  the 
United  States  Constitution? 

Whether  diversion  constitutes  a  tak- 
ing of  property  of  the  injured  lake 
States — Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan. Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— in  violation  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  United  States  Con- 
Btitution? 

Whether  the  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority, when  it  is  not  in  the  aid  of 
navigation,  to  authorize  the  diversion  of 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  another 
watershed? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
the  place  to  work  out  this  problem. 

MOT   PtTBLIC    WOSKS   COMMrrTKB 

If  it  l>e  urged  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  should  be  given 
Jurisdiction  of  this  bill,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  no  public  works  are 
necessary  to  divert  the  additional 
amount  of  wnter.  It  would  simply  be 
allowed  to  flow.  The  study  does  not  in- 
volve the  construction  of  public  works. 
The  proposed  study  involves  the  effect 
of  such  increased  diversion  upon  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and 
navigation  on  Uie  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Zllinols  Waterway.  Navigation  is  with- 
in tho  jurUdictlon  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mlUee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Zf  waterpower  and  pollution 
are  the  real  purposes  of  B.  808  and  H.R. 
1,  it  does  not  nay  so  and  its  constitu- 
tional basis  I'esting  on  navigation,  would 
be  undermined  by  referring  It  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  Moreover, 
H.R.  1  is  a  difTerent  bill  from  last  ses- 
sion's H.R.  2  and  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently. 

Of  the  Senate  committees,  there  are 
two  others  which  have  stronger  and 
more  valid  claims  to  this  bill  than  has 
tho  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

nrrcRSTAn  and  roanoN  commcrci  coMMrrm 

Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  nav- 
igation and  the  laws  relating  thereto, 
and  inland  waterways,  are  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  also  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
merchant  marine,  the  registering  and 


licensing  of  vessels  and  small  Ixmts.  and 
measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water. 

If  the  bill  is  really  about  the  subject 
of  the  title  given  to  it.  it  concerns  navi- 
gation on  the  Illinois  Waten^ay.  If  it 
does  concern  navigation  on  this  inland 
waterway,  then  if  it  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations it  should  t>e  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

COMMHTEE  ON   INTERIOR    AND   INSULAR   ATPAIHS 

Of  course,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  a  direct  interest 
in  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  diversion  of 
waters.  The  water  law  involved  in  the 
diversion  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
effect  on  irrigation  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  consideration  given  to  H.R. 
1  and  S.  308.  The  Interior  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Colimibia  River 
water  controversy,  and  it  has  been  care- 
fully Studying  the  proposal  advanced  in 
Canada  for  the  diversion  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  before  it  reaches  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States.  It  is, 
therefore,  familiar  with  the  dangerous 
implications  of  unwarranted  diversion  of 
boundary  and  contiguous  waters. 

CONCLUSION    ABOUT    JrTBISDICnON 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  that  H.R. 
1  and  8.  308  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  be- 
cause of  the  bill's  primary  foreign  rela- 
tions impact  and  its  overall  scope. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  is  more  concerned  than 
is  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  be- 
cause of  the  bill's  impact  on  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AlTairs  also  has  more  claims  to 
H.R.  I  and  S.  308  than  has  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  because  of  the  bill's 
concern  with  the  diversion  of  waters  in 
the  Columbia  and  other  rivers,  and  with 
interstate  compacts  which  have  been 
used  In  the  past  to  provide  for  diversion. 

The  waters  involved  in  the  bill  are  in- 
ternatloiul  waters  in  which  there  are 
international  rights  and  about  which 
there  are  international  disputes.  The 
bill  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  Interest  which  this 
project  has  aroused  In  International, 
legal  and  diplomatic  circles  manifests 
that  It  far  transcends  the  idea  of  domes- 
tic public  works,  and  it  cannot  properly 
be  treated  in  such  narrow  conflnes.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  a  lesser 
interest  In  the  bill  than  any  one  of  these 
committors. 

PRNBINO   lOTHIMS   COVRT   CASS 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago 
flled  its  answer  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  a  petition  by  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  New  York  to  force  It  to 
oomply  with  the  original  order  and  to 
purify  the  water  it  uses,  as  other  cities 
do,  in  order  to  return  it  to  the  middle  of 
the  Lake. 

The  Congress  has  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  facilitate  navigation,  but 
not  to  control  pollution.  So  we  have  no 
authority  unless  a  navigation  problem  is 
involved. 


The  issue  is  now  drawn  between  the 
litigants,  and  the  forum  is  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Briefs  are  due 
April  30.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
wishes  to  frustrate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  pending  case  like 
this. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
posal upon  our  international  relations 
and  upon  international  law. 

MO  BTA'l  UTX  INVCX.VB> 

Though  some  claim  a  Federal  statute 
authorized  the  diversion,  this  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  history  of  the  matter. 

The  Supreme  Court  ordered  an  unau- 
thorized diversion  cut  back  to  the  pres- 
ent flow.  A  routine  public  works  bill 
happiened  to  be  passed  soon  afterward. 

The  paragraph  involved — 46th  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  page  929— is  merely  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  many  pages  of  proj- 
ects authorized  by  the  act's  first  sen- 
tence— 4Sth  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
918 — reading  as  follows : 

That  the  following  works  of  improvement 
are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized,  to  be 
prosecuted  vinder  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  supervision  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
recommended  in  the  reports  hereinafter 
designated. 

The  reference  in  the  paragraph  to  use 
of  the  water  for  navigation  is  purely  in- 
cidental to  the  navigation  works  then 
being  authorized  (back  in  1930)  in  order 
to  authorize  the  engineers  to  use  the 
water  for  navigation  as  long  as  it  was 
available. 

NO   NAVIOATION   NXCO 

Further  diversion  would  not  help  navi- 
gation. According  to  testimony  of  the 
Army  Engineers  last  session,  added  di- 
version is  not  needed  in  the  Chicago 
waterways.  And  the  efleot  of  possible 
drought  conditions  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  have  been  cured  by  authori- 
sation of  special  retaining  works  near 
Alto,  111.  So  there  is  not  any  reason 
for  Senators  from  the  MiMissippi  Valley 
to  support  this  bill. 

INTIBMTATI  rOMPAOTS 

The  bill  is  drawn  as  though  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  take  water  rights 
from  one  State  and  give  them  to  an- 
otlier  State.  This  would  really  be  inter- 
ference with  the  States  rights^with  a 
vengeance. 

Where  there  has  been  diversion  of  wa- 
ter for  irrigation  and  other  worthwhile 
purposes,  this  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished by  agreement  among  the 
States  concerned.  They  have  negotiated 
and  signed  interstate  compacts. 

Incidentally,  interstate  compacts  are 
speciflcKlly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Zf  this  proposal  were  being  handled 
through  the  traditional  method  of  ob- 
taining State  consent,  the  Federal  ap- 
proval of  the  compact  would  come  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  bill,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

OONCLXTSION 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  there  is 
a  case  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
raising  the  issue.  I  might  say  paren- 
thetically that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
had  jurisdiction  in  the  Chicago  water 
matter  since  1926,  when  the  case  was 
started. 

What  is  the  pending  case  about? 

The  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  New 
York  ask  that  the  Chicago  district  be  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  lake,  after  it  has 
purified  the  sewage,  the  water  it  now 
takes  from  the  lake  as  domestic  piunp- 
age. 

The  Chicago  district,  back  in  1952. 
purified  its  sewage  to  the  point  of  93.6 
percent.  Over  the  years,  it  degenerated 
until  it  purified  only  to  86.6  percent  in 
1957.  This  means  that  it  has  taken  in 
additional  territory  but  has  not  enlarged 
Its  plant.  Let  me  quote  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  when  a  similar  sit- 
uation aiose: 

"It  will  be  perceived  that**  the  con- 
troversy "resulted  directly  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  sanitary  district  to  take  care 
of  its  sewage  in  some  way  other  than 
promoting  or  continuing  the  existing  dl- 
vei-slon."  278  U.S.  367.  418. 

It  is  very  clear  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  required  the  district  to  build  its 
plant  so  that  it  will  take  care  of  the 
sewage  situation,  and  to  return  to  the 
lake  what  it  now  takes  from  the  lake. 
there  Is  no  ground  on  the  basis  of  navi- 
gation, or  any  other,  for  a  claim  that 
additional  water  should  be  diverted. 

There  is  also  testimony  before  the 
House  committee  that  sewage  without 
treatment  by  the  sanitary  district  is  dis- 
charged now  into  the  canal. 

That  should  be  the  subject  of  special 
Investigation  by  an  unbiased  agency 
which  would  report  to  the  committee  or 
to  the  Court. 

To  further  buttress  our  position  that 
this  matter  should  go  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  let  me  quote  the 
Court  in  266  U.S.  405,  426,  in  1925: 

With  regard  to  the  second  ground,  the 
treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  with  Great 
Britain,  expressly  provides  against  \ises  "af- 
fecting the  natural  level  or  flow  of  boundary 
waters"  without  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  within 
their  respective  Jurisdiction  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion agreed  upon  therein. 

Back  in  1913.  Secretary  of  War  Henry 
L.  Stimson  stated  that  the  Boundary 
Water  Treaty  of  1909  did  not  sanction 
the  Chicago  diversion  and  that  such 
question  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  be  placed  before  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 

In  1926,  Hon.  Charles  Stewart,  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  had  never  recognized 
the  Chicago  diversion  and  promised  that 
it  would  "continue  to  protest  against  the 
entire  principle  of  abstracting  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  another  water- 
shed." 

This  whole  matter  could  be  settled  by 
requiring  the  district  to  do  what  Mil- 


waukee does,  purify  its  sewage  and  re- 
turn to  the  lake  up  to  95  percent  in  water 
purified. 

Another  question  arises  which  makes 
It  more  Important  than  ever  that  the 
matter  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  that  is  whether  the  diversion 
without  the  return  of  the  water  to  the 
lakes  constitutes  a  preference  to  the  ports 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  against  those 
of  other  Lake  States  in  violation  of  arti- 
cle 1,  section  9,  clause  6  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

There  is  really  no  claim  here  that  the 
purpose  of  the  additional  water  is  re- 
lated to  the  ends  of  navigation.  The 
real  object  apparently  is  to  see  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  take 
from  one  navigable  source — Lake  Mich- 
igan—water to  flush  sewage  Into  another 
watershed,  but  it  is  not  to  increase  navi- 
gation in  the  second  watershed. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  (278  U.S.  367,  417) 
in  speaking  for  the  Court  said: 

The  normal  power  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
under  the  statute  Is  to  maintain  tht  navi- 
gable oapaolty  of  Lake  Michigan  and  not  to 
restrict  It  or  destroy  it  by  diversions.  •  •  • 
Merely  to  aid  the  district  in  disposing  of  W* 
s«wag«  was  not  •  Justification,  considering 
ths  limited  scope  of  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity. He  could  not  make  mere  local  sanita- 
tion a  basis  for  a  continuing  diversion. 

And  as  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  for 
the  Court  lnl832: 

After  a  full  examination  of  tht  facts  and 
ooiislderlng  the  questions  presented  In  all 
their  aspect!,  the  Court  deemed  It  to  be  lu 
duty  by  an  appropriate  decree  to  compel 
the  reduction  of  the  diversion  to  a  point 
where  it  rests  on  a  legal  basis  and  thus  to 
restore  the  navigable  capacity  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  lu  normal  level  (289  U.S.  30S,  401.) 

The  law  then  is  very  clear  that  the 
disposing  of  its  sewage  cannot  be  a  Jus- 
tification for  diversion.  What  the  Chi- 
cago district  needs  is  an  improved  sani- 
tation plant. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter  because  it  may  involve 
our  relations  with  Canada,  particularly 
as  they  concern  the  Columbia  River. 
There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  di- 
version by  Canada  of  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  River.  If  that  occurs,  it  will 
mean  that  the  great  West  of  the  United 
States  will  suffer  by  the  action  of 
Canada.  Certainly  we  want  to  main- 
tain the  very  best  relations  possible  with 
our  neighbor.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He  is  rendering  a  great  service  by  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
He  has  raised  a  point  which  I  have  not 
the  time  to  discuss  at  length  now.  But 
if  the  bill  is  passed,  it  will  set  a  prece- 
dent for  Canada  to  take  the  waters  of 
the  upper  Columbia,  and  that  will  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  the  West, 
with  all  that  that  implies. 

Mr.  President,  in  brief,  what  is  this 
problem  all  about?  As  I  have  said  pre- 
viously, Chicago  has  taken  the  waters 
of  three  rivers  which  used  to  flow  into 
Lake    Michigan.     She    first    took    1,800 


cubic  feet  a  second.  Then,  she  received 
another  1.000  cubic  feet  a  second,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  2,800  cubic  feet  a  second 
from  those  three  rivers.  The  result  is 
that  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  has  gone 
down,  down,  and  down. 

But  there  is  something  else.  Since 
that  was  done,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
sF>ent  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way. In  the  lower  regions  of  the  river 
a  half-billion-dollar  plant  has  been  built 
for  the  generation  of  electricity.  The 
States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  are 
all  Interested  In  making  certain  that 
this  proposed  water  steal  does  not  take 
place. 

Pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  an  application  In 
which  all  the  parties  are  involved.  It 
goes  to  the  very  essence  of  the  question 
whether  even  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  what  Is  sought  to  be  done. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.      The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Z  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

The  question  In  my  mind  Is:  Is  there 
authority?  The  answer  Is  and  must  be 
that  water  can  be  diverted  from  one 
watershed  to  another  only  If  the  quei4 
tlon  relates  to  the  control  of  navlgatloHi 
Is  navigation  Involved  in  this  measured 
No.  The  question  Involved  In  this  bill 
is  getting  rid  of  sludge,  as  is  indicated  by 
the   statements  I  have  placed   in   the 

RSCORD. 

So,  in  my  humble  opinion,  because  of 
the  arguments  already  stated,  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  warmly  support 
the  position  taken  by  my  senior  col- 
league.   I  do  so  for  four  reasons. 

First,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  had  the  bill,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue,  three  times  in  three  previous 
sessions  of  Congress.  That  committee 
has  considered  every  public  works  aspect 
of  the  bill.  They  have  explored  the 
public  works  question  fully  and  have 
published  hearings  on  it.  The  hearings 
are  available  to  the  Senate.  The  public 
works  considerations  involved  in  the  bill 
have  been  thoroughly  explored  in  the 
testimony,  the  hearings,  and  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Secondly,  the  one  really  new  and  sig- 
nificant development  is  that  Canada  has 
taken  a  different  position  this  year  from 
the  position  it  took  last  year.  Canada 
has  now  protested  the  bill. 

I  think  this  raises  the  third  point, 
which  is  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  the  committee  of  this  body 
which  is  most  concerned  with  foreign 
relations  and  is  most  expert  on  such 
matters.  I  think  it  is  the  committee 
which  has  the  best  access  to  a  knowledge 
of  Canadian  affairs  in  every  way.  It 
has  been  concerned  with  Canadian- 
American  relations  over  a  period  of  time 
on  many  levels  and  from  many  stand- 
points. 


Fourthly,  in  the  debate  which  took 
place  last  year  on  this  issue,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KxrrI,  devoted 
at  least  80  percent,  and  perhaps  90  per- 
cent, of  his  speech  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions aspect  of  the  bill.  He  explained  in 
great  detail  the  implications  of  the 
treaties  which  are  involved  and  the 
interest  of  Canada  in  the  bill. 

To  sum  up  the  four  reasons:  The  pro- 
ponents have  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
their  debate  that  the  question  of  foreign 
relations  is  important;  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations  Is  the  one  committee 
which  is  constituted  by  this  body  to  serve 
as  our  expert  advisers  on  foreign  rela- 
tions; Canada  has  protested  this  year, 
altliough  it  did  not  protest  last  year,  so 
this  constitutes  a  new  element  and  a 
strictly  foreign  relations  element;  and 
finally,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  already,  not  once,  not  twice,  but 
three  times,  thoroughly  explored  all  the 
public  works  aspects  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
makes  good  sense  to  have  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  consider  the  bUl 
this  year. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  New  York  la  very  much  In- 
tested  In  the  water-diversion  problem. 
The  previous  Governor  and  the  present 
Governor  and  all  the  legislators  of  both 
parties,  on  a  completely  bipartisan  basis, 
support  the  position  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

It  Is  arguable  as  to  which  committee 
the  bill  should  be  referred.  But  cer- 
tainly the  recent  aspect  presented  by  the 
objections  by  Canada  persuade  me  to 
the  belief  that  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  bill  has  aspects 
which  should  be  considered  both  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  it  reviewed 
by  both  committees.  But  I  shall  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  WisccHisin. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
whether  he  desires  to  submit  any  further 
argiunent. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  not  take  more  than  our  total  of  5 
minutes. 

At  this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R  I  Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair].  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  First, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  real  question  before  us  is  one 
of  committee  jurisdiction  in  cotmection 
with  the  bill.  The  merits  of  the  question 
dealt  with  by  the  bill  cu-e  not  now  at 
issue. 

It  may  be  that  a  new  factor  has  been 
brought  into  the  case,  one  which  would 


be  considered  by  any  committee  to  which 
the  bill  might  be  referred.  If  Canada 
has  changed  her  position,  that  will  be  a 
matter  for  any  committee  which  will  deal 
with  the  bill  to  consider. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  recall 
that  on  three  prior  occasions  the  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  The  rule  which  sets  forth  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

1.  Flood  control  and  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors. 

2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion— 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  on 
prior  occasions  the  bill  has  been  prop- 
erly referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  because  of  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  invite  tiie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  further  fact  that  the 
bill  itself  proposes  to  deal  with  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1930.  The  very  fact 
that  the  bill  would  be  amendatory  of  a 
prior  authority  for  the  diversion  of 
water,  under  the  authoriiatlon  of  a  prior 
rivers  and  harbors  act.  would  suggest 
that  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  not  allow 
any  water  to  be  directly  diverted  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  floer  into  the  Illinois  Waterway 
during  timet  of  fiood  Ui  the  Illinois,  Dts 
Plnlnen.  Chicago,  or  Calumet  River. 

Mr.  President,  what  Jurisdiction  does 
the  Foreign  Relations  Commltt(*e  have 
over  floods  in  the  Illinois.  Des  Plalnes, 
Chicago,  or  Calumet  River? 

Clearly,  from  a  Jurisdictional  stand- 
point, the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  harmony 
with  all  prior  references  and  the  prec- 
edents and  traditions  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  points  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case]  and  those  by  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  let  me  say  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  is  also 
given  jurisdiction  by  rule  XXV(N)4  of 
all  matters  dealing  with  "oil  and  other 
pollution  of  navigable  waters."  The  pK)l- 
lution  question  is  a  very  important  one 
in  this  case,  and  is  further  justification 
for  referring  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

So  far  as  the  Canadian  question  is 
concerned,  let  me  say  that  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  entirely  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  The  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac which  furnish  the  terminus  of  Lake 
Michigan  lie  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  that  lake.  The  map  which 
stands  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  shows 
that  this  is  very  much  to  the  west  of  the 
international  boundary  line.  In  fact, 
the  expert  witness  who  testified  on  this 
matter  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 


mittee stated,  as  shown  on  page  56  of 
the  hearings: 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  re- 
ports that  the  nearest  distance  from  Lake 
Michigan    to    the   Canadian    border    is   38.2 

miles. 

So  Lake  Michigan  is  entirely  an  in- 
land water  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
always  been  recognized  as  such. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  has 
carefully  omitted  to  state  the  fact  that 
Canada,  in  the  letter  which  the  State 
Department  for  some  unknown  reason 
stimulated  from  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  State,  directly  admitted  this 
fact,  when  it  said — and  now  I  quote 
from  the  Canadian  memoire:  "Recog- 
nizing that  the  use  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  is  a  matter  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America" — 
and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment admits  that  this  matter  is  purely 
a  domestic  one.  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned. 

To  my  mind,  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  really  border*  on 
the  absurd.  If  his  proposal  were  to  be 
carried  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  every  matter  dealing  with  an  Inland 
stream  of  the  United  States  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The     PRBSIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

Ume  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  haa 
expired. 

Mr.  LAU3CHE.  Mr.  Preeident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  used  all  my  time:  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  additional  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
U.S.  Government  has  authority  to  divert 
water  from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  to 
the  extent  that  such  diversion  would 
affect  navigation  and  the  Canadian  in- 
terests, would  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
say  that,  thereby,  Canada  would  have 
a  right  to  divert  water  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin,  to  the  extent  of  damag- 
ing the  interests  of  the  United  States 
within  U.S.  borders? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  matter  can  be 
taken  up  separately;  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  desirous  of  having  good 
relations  with  Canada — as  he  says  he 
is — it  seems  to  me  we  should  not  try  to 
buy  good  relations  with  Canada  by  mak- 
ing concessions  to  Canada  in  connection 
with  a  matter  in  which  Canada  has  no 
legal  right  to  such  water,  in  order  to 
recognize  whatever  legal  rights  Canada 
may  have  in  the  Columbia  River. 

I  hope  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  is  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  attempt  to  placate  Canada  by 
giving  her  a  right  to  interfere  in  a  mat- 
ter that  is  no  concern  of  hers,  in  order 
that  we  may  then  object  to  Canada's  use 
of  her  own  internal  waters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  then  to  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
takes  the  position  that  Canada  has  a 
legal  right  to  divert  waters  out  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  to  the  extent 
that  such  diversion  would  affect  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  by  the  various 
hydroelectric  generating  projects  in  that 
basin? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  I  do  not  take 
that  position.  But  I  would  say  beware 
of  robbing  Naboth's  vineyard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  I  would  say  that 
Chicago  should  desist  from  trying  to 
take  from  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  the  other  Lake  States  properties 
which  belong  to  them,  and  do  not  belong 
to  Chicago  or  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  if  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  arguing  this  as  a  domestic 
matter,  the  bill  certainly  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  Is  a 
domestic  matter;  that  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan — as  is  clearly  shown  on 
the  map  which  is  placed  In  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber — are  entirely  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  are  38.2 
miles  west  of  the  international  boundary 
line;  and  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
well  knows,  Canada  admits  that  this 
matter  is  purely  one  for  U.S.  domestic 
consideration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  not  answered  my  question, 
let  me  respectfully  say. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  issue  probably 
will  have  to  be  fought  out  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  and  In  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  U.S.  State  Department 
and  the  appropriate  Canadian  depart- 
ments, and  possibly  in  international 
tribunals.     We  cannot  pass  on  it  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  all  our  re- 
inaiiiln£(  time. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
me  and  a  memorandum  in  regard  to  the 
matter  on  which  I  have  spoken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  memorandum  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro.  as  follows: 
Statxmknt  bt  Senatob  Wilxt 
watxx  diveitsion  jtjbisdiction 

Zt  is  important  to  many  of  us  that  the 
Chicago  water  diversion  bill  be  considered, 
not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  local 
■elf-lnterest.  but  as  part  of  the  overall  na- 
tional and  International  picture. 

Unfortunately,  It  haa  been  meet  difficult 
to  tee  that  thla  Is  done. 

Z  think  Z  have  put  my  finger  on  the  reason. 

Avoid  wrong  eommittf 

It  hM  been  considered  before  the  PubUo 
Works  OoRunlttee  whloh  Is  primarily  oon« 
oerned  with  the  bill  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  works  In  a  particular  locality. 

Though  the  bill  superficially  may  seem  to 
concern  local  public  works,  analysis  shows 
that  It  does  not  concern  public  works  at  all. 

The  bin  is  not  about  the  building  of  pub- 
lic works. 

The  bill  Is  about  studying  the  effeota  of 
an  additional  diversion  of  water  where  water 
Is  already  being  diverted.  No  additional 
works  are  required.  Merely  the  larger  open- 
ing of  the  gates  already  there. 

Scope  is  international 
And  what  kind  of  effects  are  to  be  studied? 
The  effects  are  upon  navigation  and  com- 
merce, upon  the  use  of  water  which  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  belongs  to  all  coun- 
tries and  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  effects  on  our  international  relations, 
particularly  with  Canada.  The  effect  on 
International  law  which  will  be  applied  In 
such  diverse  parte  of  the  world  as  Pakistan 
and  India,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  and  the 
Northwestern  part  of  the  United  States  and 


the  Southwestern  part  of  Canada  where  the 
Columbia  River  crosses  the  txxrders. 

Basic  principle 

It  Is  not  a  small  point  which  has  been 
raised  about  tbe  reference  of  S.  308  and 
HJl.  1.     It  is  a  matter  of  deep  principle. 

A  bill  shovild  go  to  the  conunittee  with 
the  greatest  overall  interest  In  the  legisla- 
tion, so  that  it  may  be  fairly  considered 
from  all  pointe  of  view. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee 

The  bill  should  go  to  the  committee  which 
has  the  greatest  concern  with  its  provisions. 
That   is   the  Foreign   Relations   Committee. 

It  concerns  the  interpretation  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  which  cov- 
ers waters  which  affect  the  level  of  bound- 
ary waters,  as  well  as  waters  which  actual- 
ly cross  the  border. 

It  affects  the  continuing  discussions  which 
we  have  with  Canada  about  the  use  of 
water  by  the  two  countries.  There  is,  as 
you  know,  an  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion constantly  considering  such  matters. 
The  work  of  such  International  organiza- 
tions is.  of  course,  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  a 
subcommittee  on  Canada  suitable  for  han- 
dling matters  of  thla  sort. 

The  complex  questions  of  international 
law  involved  in  the  bill,  the  Niagara  Treaty 
of  1950  and  the  effect  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  (the  legislation  for  which  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  handled ) .  the 
maintenance  of  our  friendly  relations  with 
the  Canadian  Oovernment,  consideration  of 
an  international  agreement  with  Canada 
on  this  problem — all  these  matters  are  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Historical  policy 

The  diversion  at  Chicago  has  had  a  long 
and  controversial  history. 

Such  a  great  statesman  and  Judge  as 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  before  he  became  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  was 
appointed  special  master  by  that  Court  to 
report  upon  the  Chicago  water  diversion. 
And  he  reported  that  the  diversion  at  Chi- 
cago was  not  Justified  for  pollution  con- 
trol— only  for  navigation,  for  which  no  more 
is  now  needed.  And.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes 
as  special  master  reported  that  the  diversion 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  present  level 
which  he  considered  ample  for  navigation 
purposes.  This  view  was  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  also  reported  that  Chicago  had  not 
done  everything  It  could  to  bundle  its  pol- 
lution problems,  that  it  should  set  about 
doing  so  and  should  arrange  to  do  so  without 
further  diversion  of  water,  but  It  has  never 
UvMi  up  to  Uils  injunction. 

This  view  was  approved  by  the  U,8. 
Supreme  Court  tn  the  cast  of  Witconiin  v, 
illinoia.  378  U.S.  867. 

Ohlckfo  has  already  diverted  thrM  rlvtn 
from  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan.  They  are 
the  North  Chicago  River,  the  South  Chicago 
River,  and  the  Calumet  River.  In  addition 
they  are  diverting  water  out  of  Lake  Mlchl- 
gan.  How  much  does  Chicago  ixpect  to  get? 
Z  believe  that  national  policy  should  prevail 
over  local  self-interest. 

An  international  quettion 
The  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  in  ad- 
dition to  provisions  about  boundary  waters, 
contained  provisions  about  "waters  •  •  • 
which  •  •  •  would  flow  across  the  boundary 
or  into  boundary  waters."  It  (specified  that 
any  diversion  of  such  waters  would  give  rise 
to  the  private  right  to  sue  for  Injury. 

It  also  reserved  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment's right  to  object  to  diversions  of  waters 
"which  would  be  productive  of  material  In- 
Jury  to  the  navigation  interests  on  Its  own 
side  of  the  boundary." 


Those  rights  arise  from  the  doctrine  of 
international  law  that  neighboring  countries 
shall  enjoy  mutual  bcneflcial  xise  of  con- 
tiguous waters. 

So  Canada  not  only  haa  the  right  to  ob- 
ject to  diversion  lowering  the  level  of  the 
Great  Lakes  (for  a  low  Lake  Michigan  lowers 
the  level  of  the  boundary  lakes)  to  the  In- 
Jury  of  Ite  navigation  thereof;  but  it  has 
so  objected. 

The  Canadian  aide  memoire  of  January 
1958  has  been  supplemented  by  a  more  spe- 
cific protest.  This  makes  clear  that  Canada 
not  only  objecte  but  proteste  against  this 
legislation. 

To  what  conunittee  should  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred? 

Article  11  of  the  treaty  of  1909  had  this 
provision : 

"It  is  agreed  that  any  Interference  with 
or  diversion  from  their  natural  channel  of 
such  waters  on  either  side  of  the  boundary 
resulting  in  any  injury  on  the  other  side 
of  the  boundary  shall  give  rise  to  the  same 
righte  and  entitle  the  injured  parties  to  the 
same  legal  remedies  as  if  such  Injury  took 
place  in  the  country  where  such  diversion  or 
interference  occurs. 

"It  is  understood,  however,  that  neither 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  intends  by 
the  foregoing  provision  to  surrender  any  right 
which  it  may  have  to  object  to  any  inter- 
ference with  or  diversion  of  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  productive  of  material  In- 
Jury  to  the  navigation  Interest  of  its  own 
side  of  the  boundary." 

In  its  communication  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  date  of  February  24.  1959,  the 
Canadian  Government  said,  among  other 
things,  that  "any  authorization  for  an  addi- 
tional diversion  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  arrangemente  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  power  development,  and  with  the 
Niagara  Treaty  of  1950.  and  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  navigation  and  power  development 
which  these  mutual  arrangements  were  de- 
signed to  improve  and  facilitate. 

"The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
Canada  that  every  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  basin  means  less  depth  available 
for  shipping  in  harbors  and  in  channels. 
Additional  withdrawals  would  have  adverse 
effecte  on  the  hydroelectric  generation  po- 
tential on  both  sides  of  the  border,  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  In  the  international  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  would  in- 
flict hardship  on  communities  and  Indus- 
tries on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

"The  Government  of  Canada  therefore 
protests  against  the  implementation  of  pro- 
posals conuined  in  H.R.  1." 

The  bill  In  question  would  authorlM  the 
diversion  of  an  additional  1,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  Chicago  now  diverts  an  average 
of  1.800  cubic  feet  per  second  for  naviga- 
tion, domestic,  and  sanitary  purposes,  and 
takes  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second  In  addi- 
tion, ail  of  which  is  discharged  Into  tht 
canal. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  followlnf  letter 
and  Ulegram: 

Tmi  MrraoK)LrrAN  SANrrAar  DimtcT 

or  ORKATKa  Cmicaoo. 
Chicago,  III.,  February  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wn.xT. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  ScNAToa  Wnxr:  Your  telegram  re- 
questing information  as  to  our  1958  figures 
of  B.O.D.  removal,  the  percentage  of  solids 
removal,  and  the  population  and  areas  served 
In  1930  and  1958.  was  telephoned  to  my  of- 
fice at  the  very  hour  of  my  departure  this 
week  for  Washington  to  present  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  at  the  pub- 
lic hearing,  our  views  In  support  of  HJl.  1. 
Hence  the  delay  in  compiling  and  furnishing 
you  with  the  requested  information. 
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Below  is  the  tabulation  as  requested:  and  ite  reports.    For  they  now  say  they  are  tlons  of  unwarranted  diversion  of  boundary 

1958  down  to  880.4  square  miles.     And.  I  wonder  and  contiguous  waters. 

Removal  of  B.OJ>.:                               (Percent)  "^^^  ^»  ^^^8  ^one  with  the  sewage  of  the                    conrlu^iinr,  nho,/^  v«w.w,>f,o« 

Entire  district   (weighted  average).     90.4  excluded  area.     Probably  going  Into  the  canal         ^      Conclusion  about  jurisdiction 

Calumet   works                                           86  8  ^  *****  ^  ^*  sewage  which  the  Federal  Gov-         ^^*  conclusion  seems  clear  that  H.R.  1  and 

North  side           "V                                   94  5  ernment  Is.  by  this  bill,  asked  to  flush  out.  S.  308  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 

West-SouthwesV"       89  0  I  think  that  we  now  realize  that  the  pur-  °°   Foreign  Relations,   because  of  the   bill's 

Removal  of  solids:  Pose  of  this  additional  water  Is  not  for  navl-  Prlinary  foreign  relations  impact  and  ite  over- 
Entire  district  (weighted  average).  88.0  gatlon.  The  question  arises  whether  there  \J!^°^'  ...*,.. 
Calumet  works  87  3  »«  any  authority  in  the  Congress  to  authorize  _  ^^*  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
North  side  90  7  additional  diversion  for  sewage  purposes.  Conamerce  is  more  concerned  than  is  the 
West-Southwest'. .I.I""""""!  '  83.  4  There  are  other  questions,  for  Instance,  the  S?f?°?'"**  f °  ^'l"*^  7^?^^'  *>«5*"s«  °^  ^« 
Population  served:  following:  merce^n^d^navi'^A'lo*                        ^"^  "*'"" 

1930   total .3.901,000  Whether  the  diversion  constitutes  a  pref-          -rv.«    f-om^tffo-   ,^    t„*«,i^        ..    t 

1958   total    (estimated   from    1950  erence  to  the  porte  of  the  State  of  Illinois  ^T^*  ^iZ^'^mn-  r,«?.if.  t^ « «    ,     "^^ 

— ) *•««>■  000  over  those  Of  ofher  L^ke  States,  in  violation  rSarhrthTpublrc'^o^ks^'commutee: 

•April.  May.  and  June  low  because  aera-  °'  V    n  I  ,^,^,TT„  ^'  "^^^"^  ^  °^  '^*  ""^'''*  because  of  the  bill's  concern  with  the  dlverJ 

tlon  tanks  out  of  service  for  construction.  btaies  constitution.  ^^^^  ^j  waters  In  the  Columbia  and  other 

Whether  diversion  constitutes  a  taking  of  rivers  and  with  interstate  compacts  which 

TOTAL  AazA  sEavEO  property  of  the  injured  Lake  States— Mlnne-  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  provide  for 

In  1930.  438  square  miles.  eota.  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Ohio.  New  York,  diversion. 

In  1958.  880  4  square  miles.  and    Pennsylvania— In    violation  of  the   5th          The  waters  involved  in  this  bill  are  Inter- 
Respectfully  submitted.  and  14th  amendmente  to  the  United  States  national  waters  In  which  there  are  Interna- 
Frank  W.  Chesrow,  Constitution.  tlonal  rights  and  about  which  there  are  Inter- 
President.  Whether  the  Congress  has  the  authority,  national  disputes.    The  bill  should  go  to  the 
P.S. — We  are  unable  to  advise  you  as  to  when  the  bill  Is  not  In  the  aid  of  navigation.  Committee    on   Foreign  Relations.     The   In- 
the  amount  of  water  used  by  the  industrial  to  authorize  the  diversion  of  waters  of  the  terest  which  this  project  has  aroused  in  Inter- 
planta  in  1930  and  1958.  Great  Lakes  to  another  watershed.  national,  legal,  and  diplomatic  circles  mani- 

F.W.C.  The  Foreign   Relations  Committee   Is  the  rests  that  It  far  transcends  the  Idea  of  domes- 

. place  to  work  out  this  problem.  tic  public  works,  and  It  cannot  properly  be 

FEsauAXY  16.  1959.  j^^^  Public  Works  Committee  treated  In  such  narrow  confines.    The  Com- 

Fbank  W.  CHisaow,  ,.     o       ..    ^          .**  mlttee   on    Public   Works   has   a    lesser    In- 

President.  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  "  "  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Senate  Committee  ^g^est    In    the    bill    than    any    one    of   these 

of  Greater  Chicago.  Chicago.  lU.:  <>»  P"''"^  Works  should   be   given   Jurlsdlc-  committees. 

Please  wire  me  collect,  today.  1958  figures  "on  of  this  bill.  It  should  be  pointed  out                     Pendina  Suvreme  Court  case 

on  the  sanitary  district  "s  percentage  of  BOD.  that  no  public  works  are  necessary  to  divert                      Pending  Supreme  Court  case 

removal   and    percentage   of   solids   removal  the  additional  amount  of  water.     It  would          A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Metropolitan  Sanl- 

both    for    the    entire    district    and    for    each  J"^t  be  allowed  to  flow.     The  study  does  not  tary  District  of  Greater  Chicago  filed  its  an- 

indivldual  plant.     Also  population  served  by  »'^^'°1^«    ^^«   construction   of    public   works^  swer  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  a  petition 

the  district  m  1930  and  in  1958     Also  amount  *"»«  proposed  study  involves   "the  effect  of  by    Wisconsin.    Minnesota.    Ohio.    Pennsyl- 

of  water  used  by  industrial  plants  in  1930  ^uch    increased    diversion    upon    commerce  vania.  Michigan,  and  New  York  to  force  it  to 

and   in    1958      Also  whether  combined   area  among  the  several  States  and  navigation  on  comply  with  the  original  order  and  to  purify 

served  by  the  district  is  now  920  square  miles  "»«  p'^^^^  ^''^.1".**  \k*  ^,"^'?°it  yi^^^T^I"  l^""  T**'  J*  ^'^^^  "  *?^^f  ''I"*?  '',°  w°  °'"***'" 

as  compared  with  438  square  mlfcs  In  1930.  Navigation  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  to  return  it  to  toe  middle  of  the  lake. 

Senator  Alcxankcr  Welet  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign         The  Congress  has  authority  under  the  Con- 
Commerce.    If  waterpower  and  pollution  are  stltutlon  to  facilitate  navigation,  but  not  to 

A    reading    of    the    debate    In    the    House  the  real  purposes  of  S.  308  and  H.R.  1.  It  does  control  pollution.     So  we  have  no  authority 

clearly   indicates   that   the    purpose   of   this  not  say  so  and  ite  constitutional  basis  rest-  unless  a  navigation  problem  is  Involved, 

additional    1.000   cubic   feet    (amounting   to  jng  on  navigation,  would  be  undermined  by         Tha  issue  is  now  drawn  between  the  liti- 

2.786,400,000   gallons    every   day),   plus    the  referring  It  to  the  Public  Works   Committee,  gants  and   the  forum  Is  the  U.S.  Supreme 

3.300  cubic  feet   now  being  used.  Is   not  In  And  H  R.  1  is  a  different  bill  from  last  ses-  Court.     Briefs  are   due   April   30.     I  do  not 

the  Intereste  of  navlg.itlon.  but  in  the  in-  sion's  H.R.  2  and  should  be  treated  differ-  think  that  the  Senate  wifhes  to  frustrate  the 

terests  of  flushing  sewage.  ently.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  pend- 

Slx  years  ago  the  disposa'.  plant  in  Chicago  Qf  the  Senate  committees,  there  are  two  ing  case  like  this, 

did  a  good  Job,  almost  as  good  as  the  dls-  others  which  have  stronger  and  more  valid         While  we  are  waiting  for  the  final  decision 

posal  plant  In  Milwaukee  now  does  and  did  claims  to  this  bUl  than  has  the  Committee  of  the  VB.  Supreme  Court,  the  Foreign  Rela- 

then.  Q,^  Public  Works.  tlons  Committee  phould  be  given  the  oppor- 

It  might  be  emphasized  that  Milwaukee  ,.,,,.,^,.  «„^  ■■«,.<-«  /^»»«.,/,.  ^««.«,<**.-  tunity  to  conduct  a  thorough  stu-vey  of  the 

takes  water  from  the  lakes,  uses  It  and  puu  '"«<^"<«»'  «««*  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^j^j,  proposal  upon  our  Interna- 

It  back  05  percent  pure.  "Interstate  and  foreign  commerce."  "navl-  tlonal  relations  and  upon  International  law. 

Chicago,    having   taken   three   rivers   and  gatlon  and  the  laws  relating  thereto."  and                                 .tatutm  involvmA 
some   3.300   additional   cubic   feet,   returns  "Inland  waterways."  are  within  the  Jurlsdlc-        ^       ^           »fo»u»c  invo.vpo 
none  of  it  to  the  lake.    What  nhe  does  is  tlon  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate        Though  some  claim  a  Federal  statute  au- 
to take  the  water  from  one  watershed  and  ft"**  Foreign  Commerce,  which  also  has  Juris-  thorUed  the  dlvcrklon.  this  Is  not  supported 
put  It  in  another.  diction  over  the  merchant  marine,  the  reg-  by  the  history  of  the  matter. 

Since  the  time  of  the  efficient  operation  t'^""'"*  •-"*•  »'""•'»»  ?' /•"•".*"'*  ""*"  ,.r'^?l?f/.nr«uihili.°',l'ih*l*«r.«^^^ 

of  the  sewagr-duposal  plant  In  Chlcngo.  we  »»oatt.  and  measures  relating  to  the  regula-  »/*^,,f '^f ''»°"  ,f  "^^*°J;  ^,,"1.,  «!nJS  tJ  Si 

understand    that    many    addltluiial    square  "»"  «'  common  carriers  by  water.  A  routine  public  works  bill  happened  to  be 

miles  of  area,  mnny  people  and  many  pinnu  "  the  bill  is  really  about  the  aubjeot  of  pftwed  soon  afterward, 

have  been  ndded  as  an  additional  load  to  the  title  given  to  It.  it  concerns  navigation        The  parsgrtph  Involved  (46  Stat.  030)  U 

the  city's  purlfleatlon  planu  In  the  Illinois  Waterway,    If  It  does  concern  merely  a  deeorlptlon  of  one  of  many  pagei 

In  1030.  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District  eov-  navigation  in  this  Inland  waterway,  then  if  it  J>' PWi^cJ  ""iJofj,"***  '^J.^S?  *''*A  ^"no'^Ji■ 

ered  438  square  mllM.  Including  the  city  of  •»»o«»*»  ^°\  »>•  "'•f'*^  " '^»  Committee  on  tence     48   8^*;„,;>B >"»«»'"»   "^„^°^^^^^^ 

Chicago  and  54  municipalities  with  a  human  Foreign  RelaUons  It  should  be  referred  to  the  "TJ^'^t  tlie  'o»owlng  ''°'>'J  °/.  'JPjJ^'n'^P* 

population  of  3,710,000.  plus  an  Industrial  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  »'•*»"?*>/  •^i'P^^^^^ 

waste  equivalent  of  1.700  000.  Commerce.  flfTSf  War  Jnd  sucervU^^^^ 

Since  then,  the  Chicago  Sanltiiry  District  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  gnglneers,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  rec- 

has  been  expanded  so  that  the  district  In-  Qf  course,  the  Senate  Committee  on  In-  ommended  In  the  reporte  hereinafter  desig- 

cluded.  in  1955.  920.14  square  miles  and  a  terlor  and  Insular  Affairs  haa  a  direct  In-  nated  " 

human  population  of  4.600.000  :ind  an  In-  terest  In.  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  diversion        The  reference   In   the   paragraph   to   use 

dustrlal  waste  equivalent  of  3.800.000.  of  waters.     The  water  law  Involved  in  the  of  the  water  for  navigation  Is  purely  Incl- 

This  addition  of  square  mllet  ge.  human  diversion  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Ite  ef-  dental  to  the  navigation  works  then  being 

population  and  Industrial  waste,  without  ad-  feet  on  Irrigation  will  be  directly  affected  by  authorized  (back  In  1930)  In  order  to  author- 

ditlonal  plant  capacity  accounte  for  the  sys-  the  consideration  given  to  H.R.  1  and  S.  308.  j^e  the  Engineers  to  use  the  water  for  navl- 

tem's  defective  operation  from  1952  to  1958.  The  Interior  Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  gatlon  as  long  as  it  was  available. 

The  Chicago  Sanitary  District  now  claims  the  Columbia  River  water  controversy,  and                                            . 

to  have  improved  ite  purlfleatlon  percentage  It  has  been  carefully  studying  the  proposal                           "°  nartpafion  need 

in  1958  to  90.4  percent.     This  would  be  in  advanced  in  Canada  for  the  diversion  of  the          Further  diversion  would  not  help  navlga- 

the  right  direction,  but  I  fear  that  the  ap-  Columbia  River  before  It  reaches  the  north-  tlon.     According  to  testimony  of  the  Army 

parent  improvement  may  only  b«  the  result  ern  border  of  the  United  States.   It  is.  there-  Engineers  last  session,  added  diversion  Is  not 

of  excluding  some  territory  from  the  district  fore,  familiar  with  the  dangerous  Implica-  needed  In  the  Chicago  Waterways.    And,  the 
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effect  of  possible  drought  conditions  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  have  been  cured  by 
authorization  of  special  retaining  works  near 
Alton,  III.  So  there  Is  not  any  reason  for 
Senators  front  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Interstate  compacts 

This  bill  Is  drawn  as  though  the  Federal 
Government  could  take  water  rights  from 
one  State  and  give  them  to  another  State. 
This  would  really  be  Interference  with  the 
States  rights — with  a  vengeance. 

Wh«re  there  has  been  diversion  of  water 
tor  Irrigation  and  other  worthwhile  purposes, 
this  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by 
agreement  among  the  States  concerned. 
They  have  negotiated  and  signed  Interstate 
compacts. 

And.  incidentally.  Interstate  compacts  are 
specifically  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

If  thla  proposal  were  being  handled 
through  the  traditional  method  of  obtaining 
State  consent,  the  Federal  approval  of  the 
compact  would  come  before  the  Judiciary 
Committeo  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  the  greatest  interest  In 
this  bill  and  urge  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
8«D«t«  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Conclusion 

Let  me  nay,  In  concluilon — and  I  repeat — 
that  there  is  a  case  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  raising  the  luue  (and  I  might  tay 
parenthetically  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
had  JurlBdictlon  In  this  Chicago  water  mat- 
ter since  1926  when  the  case  was  surted). 
What  la  the  preMnt  pending  case  about? 
The  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  New  York  ask 
that  the  Chicago  district  be  required  to  re- 
tvm  to  the  lake,  after  it  has  purified  the 
sewage,  tlie  water  It  now  takes  from  the 
lake  as  domestic  pumpage. 

The  district,  back  In  1952,  purified  Its  sew- 
age to  the  point  of  93.6  percent.  Over  the 
years.  It  degenerated  until  It  purified  only 
to  85.6  percent  In  1957.  This  means  that  It 
has  taken  In  additional  territory  but  has 
not  enlarged  its  plant.  Let  me  quote  what 
the  Supreme  Court  said  when  a  similar  sit- 
uation arose: 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  (the  contro- 
versy] resulted  directly  from  the  failure  of 
the  sanitary  district  to  take  care  of  Its  sew- 
age in  some  way  other  than  promoting  or 
continuing  the  existing  diversion"  (278  U.S. 
367,418). 

It  is  very  clear  that,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
required  the  district  to  build  Its  plant  so 
that  it  win  take  care  of  the  sewage  situation. 
and  to  return  to  the  lake  what  it  now  takes 
from  the  lake,  that  there  Is  no  ground  on 
the  basis  of  navigation,  or  any  other,  for  a 
claim  that  additional  water  should  be  di- 
verted. 

There  Is  also  testimony  before  the  House 
committee  Mr.  President,  that  sewage  with- 
out treatment  by  the  sanitary  district  is 
discharged  now  into  the  canal. 

That  should  be  the  subject  of  special  in- 
vestigation by  an  unbiased  agency  which 
would  report  to  the  committee,  or  to  the 
court. 

To  further  buttress  our  position  that  this 
matter  should  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  let  me  quote  the  Court  (266 
US.  405.  426),  in  1925: 

"With  regard  to  the  second  ground,  the 
Treaty  of  January  11.  1909.  with  Great 
Britain,  expressly  provides  against  uses  'af- 
fecting the  natural  level  or  flow  of  boundary 
waters"  without  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion agreed  upon  therein." 

Back  in  1913.  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stlmson  stated  that  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  lf)09  did  not  sanction  the  Chicago 


diversion  and  that  such  question  should,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  be 
placed  before  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

In  1926.  Hon.  Charles  Stewart,  then  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  stated  in  the  House  of 
Conunons  that  the  Canadian  Government 
had  never  recognized  the  Chicago  diversion 
and  promised  that  It  would  "continue  to  pro- 
test against  the  entire  principle  of  abstract- 
ing water  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  another 
watershed." 

This  whole  matter  could  be  settled  by  re- 
quiring the  district  to  do  what  Milwaukee 
does,  purify  lu  sewage  and  return  to  the 
lake  up  to  95  percent  in  water  purified. 

Another  question  arisen  which  makes  it 
more  Important  than  ever  that  the  matter 
go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
that  is  whether  the  diversion  without  the 
return  of  the  water  to  the  lakes  constitutes  a 
preference  to  the  ports  ol  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  against  those  of  other  Lake  States 
in  violation  of  article  I,  section  9,  clause  6, 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

There  Is  really  no  claim  here  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  additional  water  is  related  to  the 
ends  of  navigation.  The  real  object  appar- 
ently Is  to  see  whether  tl-e  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Uke  from  one  navigable 
source — Lake  Michigan— water  to  flush  sew- 
age Into  another  watershed,  but  It  Is  not  to 
increase  navigation  in  the  second  watershed. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  (378  U.8.  367,  417) 
speaking  for  the  Court,  said: 

"The  normal  power  of  the  SecreUry  of 
War  (under  the  statute)  Is  to  maintain  the 
navigable  capacity  of  LiJce  Michigan  and 
not  to  restrict  it  or  deittroy  It  by  diver- 
sions. •  •  •  Merely  to  aid  the  district  ij. 
disposing  of  Its  sewage  was  not  a  justlflca- 
tlon.  considering  the  limited  scope  of  the 
Secretarys  authority.  Hu  could  not  make 
mere  local  sanitation  a  biisis  for  a  continu- 
ing diversion." 

And  OS  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  for  the 
Court  in  1932:  "After  a  full  examination  of 
the  facts  and  considering  the  questions 
presented  In  all  their  espects.  the  Court 
deemed  it  to  be  Its  duty  by  an  appropriate 
decree  to  compel  the  reduction  of  the  diver- 
sion to  a  point  where  It  rests  on  a  legal 
basis  and  thus  to  restore  the  ravigable  ca- 
pacity of  Lake  Michigan  to  Its  normal  lever  • 
(289  US.  395.401). 

The  law  then  is  very  clear  that  the  dis- 
posing of  its  sewage  cannot  be  a  justifica- 
tion for  diversion.  What  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict needs  is  an  improve<l  sanitation  plant. 

Memorandum  Concerning  Jurisdiction  Over 
S.  308  '  AND  H.R.  1,  "A  Bnj.  To  Requhie  a 
Study  To  Be  Conducted  or  the  Efrxcr  or 
Increasing  the  Diversion  or  Water  Prom 
Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Iixinois  Water- 
way FOR  Navigation,  and  Other  Purposes." 
This  bill  la  "To  require  a  study  to  be  con- 
ducted of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  diver- 
sion Of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the 
Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  other 
purposes." 

Thla  title  recognizes,  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  (Wisconsin  v.  Illinois  (1928) 
378  US.  367),  that  the  Fe-leral  Government 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  a  stream  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  naviga^Jon.  If  any  other 
purposes  are  Intended,  they  are  purely  Inci- 
dental to  the  constitutional  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating navigation. 

But.  as  the  title  shows,  the  bill  concerns 
"the  effect  of  increasing  the  diversion."  The 
bill  does  not  involve  how  to  divert  the  water 
but  what  the  effect  would  be.  The  diversion 
would  affect  international  navigation  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  international  power 
production  along  the  St.  I^wrence  and  in- 
ternational diplomatic  relat  ions  with  Canada 


>  Reference  to  S.  308  in  thla  memorandum 
also  Includes  H.R.  l. 


(both  generally  and  with  respect  to  water 
ownership  and  use  of  International  waters). 

COMMriTKI   ON    rOREION    RXLATIONS 

For  many  reasons,  8.  308  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  bill  Involves  the  interpretation  of  the 
Canadian-United  States  Treaty  of  1909. 

The  bill  Involves  complex  questions  of  In- 
ternational law. 

The  Canadian  Government  haa  objected 
constantly  to  diversion  contemplated  by  this 
bill. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  haa  a 
Subcommittee  on  Relations  with  Canada, 
and  is  conducting  discussions  with  Canadian 
Parliamentarians  about  matters  which  are 
interfering  with  the  continuing  Improve- 
ment of  United  States  relations  with  Canada. 

It  would  be  embarrassing  to  this  Senate 
subcommittee  not  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
this  bill. 

Handling  of  similar  bills  In  the  past  haa 
shown  little  consideration  for  Canada's  ob- 
jections. 

Although  other  Senate  committees  may 
have  specific  intereets  in  certain  limited  as- 
pects of  this  bill,  only  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  sufficiently  broad 
jurisdiction  to  include  all  of  its  effects. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  development  of 
which  was  authorised  by  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  bill's  effects  will  be  broad  and  per- 
vasive In  our  relations  with  Canada. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  a  preference  in  jurisdiction  over 
8.  308.  8.  306  would  directely  contravene 
a  treaty  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  has  governed  our  relations  with  ref- 
erence to  boundary  and  contiguous  waters 
since  1909. 

Our  relations  with  Canada  have  been  ex- 
cellent, but  they  are  likely  to  deteriorate 
If  the  dispute  over  boundary  and  contiguous 
waters  becomes  more  heated.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
could  throw  light  on  this  subject  as  part 
of  its  jurisdiction  over  relations  with  Can- 
ada. It  effectively  handled  the  leglslaUve 
problem  of  our  relations  with  Canada  In 
connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  could  do  so  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

If  the  diversion  were  to  be  authorized,  it 
should  be  done  through  treaty,  and  treaties 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  So  also  was 
the  establishment  of  the  boundary  lines 
which  govern  the  use  of  waters  under  the 
treaty  of  1909. 

Problems  of  the  use  of  boundary  waters 
and  of  water  affected  by  the  use  of  bound- 
ary waters  are  under  the  International 
Joint  Commission  which  is  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuing international  conference,  and  in- 
ternational conferences  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. So  also  are  measures  to  foster  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and 
to  safeguard  American  business  abroad.  Di- 
version of  water  away  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  would  adversely  affect  commercial 
intercourse  with  Canada,  and  so  should  be 
considered  by  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee. 

No  other  Senate  committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  relations,  but  foreign  rela- 
tions includes  all  the  specific  questions  In 
the  bill  which  might  be  of  Interest  to  other 
committees. 

NOT    rUBUC    WORKS    COMMITTES 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  should  be  given  Jurisdiction 
of  this  bill,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  no 
public  works  are  necessary  to  divert  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  water.  It  would  Just  be 
allowed  to  flow.  The  study  does  not  involve 
the  construction  of  public  works.  The  pro- 
posed study  Involves  "the  effect  of  such  in- 
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creased  diversion  upon  commerce  among  the 
xevcral  States  and  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Illinois  Waterways,"  naviga- 
tion Is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. If  water  power  and  pollution  are  the 
real  purposes  of  S.  308,  it  does  not  say  so  and 
Its  constitutional  basis  resting  on  naviga- 
tion, would  be  undermined  by  referring  it  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  And  also. 
S.  308  Is  a  different  bill  from  last  session's 
H  R.  2  and  should  be  treated  differently. 

While  the  text  of  the  bill  might  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  scope  of  the  study  to  the 
effect  on  commerce  and  navlgarlon.  the  ac- 
tual effect  would  be  so  much  broader  than 
an  amendment  would  have  to  be  considered 
In  committee  to  broaden  the  icope  of  the 
"effects"  authorized  to  be  studied.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  to  overlook  the  effect 
this  bill  would  have  on  neighboring  Canada. 
This  could  easily  occur  If  the  bill  were  to  be 
considered  by  a  committee  whc<se  delibera- 
tions and  actions  were  not  attuned  to  the 
Involvemenu  of  international  relations. 

Of  the  Senate  committees,  there  are  two 
others  which  have  stronger  and  more  valid 
claims  to  this  bill  than  has  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

INTXRSTATI   AND   rORETON   COMUtUCt 
COMMITTCB 

Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  naviga- 
tion and  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  In- 
land waterways,  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Commutes  on  InteriUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  which  also  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  merchant  marine,  the  register- 
ing and  licensing  of  vessels  and  small  boats, 
and  measures  relating  to  the  rfgulalion  of 
common  carriers  by  water. 

If  the  bill  is  renliy  about  the  subject  of  the 
title  given  to  It.  it  concerns  navltjation  In  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  if  it  does  concern  navi- 
gation m  this  Inland  waterway,  then  It 
should  be  referred  to  the  fsnate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coir.merce  (pro- 
viding, of  course,  the  suggestion  that,  fur  the 
benefit  of  international  relatione  and  overall 
consideration,  it  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  cannot  be 
followed).  j 

COMMrrTEX  ON   INTERIOR   AND   INsiuLAR   ATTAIRS 

Of  course,  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  a  direct  inter- 
est In  the  diversion  of  waters.  Although  its 
primary  Interest  has  been  with  water  for 
Irrigation  and  reclamation,  the  water  law 
Involved  in  the  diversion  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  lU  effect  on  Irrigation  will  be 
directly  affected  by  the  considtration  given 
to  S.  308.  The  Interior  Committee  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  Columbia  River  water  con- 
troversy, and  it  has  been  carefully  studying 
the  propcxal  advanced  in  Canada  for  the 
diversion  (to  a  considerable  extent)  of  the 
Columbia  River  before  it  reaches  the  north- 
ern borders  of  the  United  States.  It  Is, 
therefore,  familiar  with  the  dangerous  im- 
plications of  unwarranted  diversion  of 
boundary  and  contiguous  waters. 

conclusion 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  that  S.  308 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  because  of  the  hills  primary 
foreign  relations  impact  and  Its  overall 
scope. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Is  more  concerned  than  Is  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  because  of  the 
bill's  Impact  on  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce and  navigation. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  also  more  claims  to  S.  306  than 
has  the  Public  Works  Committee,  because 
of  the  bill's  concern  with  the  diversion  of 
waters  in  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers  and 
with  Interstate  compacts  which  have  been 
used  In  the  past  to  provide  for  diversion. 

The  waters  involved  in  this  bill  are  inter- 
national  waters  In  which   there  are  Inter- 


national rights  and  about  which  there  are 
international  disputes.  The  bill  should  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
Interest  which  this  project  has  aroused  in 
International,  legal,  and  diplomatic  circles 
manifests  that  it  far  transcends  the  idea  of 
a  domestic  public  works,  and  it  cannot  prop- 
erly be  treated  In  such  narrow  confines. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  a 
lesser  Interest  In  the  bill  than  any  one  of 
these  committees. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  addi- 
tional diversion  from  Lake  Michigan 
should  be  authorized  only  after  general 
agreement  has  been  reached  among  all 
a  flee  ted  Great  Lakes  States. 

Other  peoples — those  up  my  way, 
those  bordering  on  the  leke- — have 
something  to  say  about  this  matter. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  retained  Jurisdiction.  Can- 
ada is  not  agreeable  to  additional  di- 
version, and  has  entered  a  protest. 

The  United  States  State  Department 
is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  House 
bill  1. 

The  Canadian  Government's  ofllcial 
protest  was  made  known  to  the  commit- 
tee prior  to  Its  executive  session  on 
House  bill  1. 

Enactment  of  House  bill  1  would  be 
unwise  at  this  time,  because  of  the  po- 
tential adverse  effect  upon  our  national 
interest  in  negotiations  with  Canada. 

Damages  estimated  to  total  $2  billion 
annually  would  be  suffered  by  the  Great 
Lakes'  shipping  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Additional  diversion  would  be  unwise 
at  this  time,  because  the  Great  Lakes 
are  now  at  low  levels. 

Enactment  of  House  bill  1  would  result 
In  preferential  treatment  to  Illinois,  to 
the  damage  of  other  Great  Lakes  States 
and  Canada. 

The  diversion  proposed  to  be  author- 
ized by  House  bill  1  would  result  in  sub- 
stantial power  losses  at  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence  hydroelectric  plants. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  opposed 
to  House  bill  1. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  summation  of 
the  reasons  why  we  believe  this  measure 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatioiis,  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
involves  international  relations,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  jurisdiction  of  all  matters 
involving  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  generally. 

In  particular  at  this  time  of  great 
stress  and  challenge,  this  matter  in- 
volves the  relations  of  our  country  with 
Canada. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  the  reason 
stated  I  trust  the  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Has  all  time  on  the 
question  expired?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  question  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  imder  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  J0HN30N  rf  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  a  parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S?nator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  question  we  are  about  to  vote 
on  is  an  appsal  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ate desires  to  overrule  the  Chair,  it 
w.-iuld  vote  "yea"  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin 

The  FRESIDJNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate? A  "yea"  vote  would  be  a  vote 
sustaining  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  A 
"nay"  vote  would  be  a  vote  overruling  it. 

On  the  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANcFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  S?nator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EJllender],  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  and  Mr.  McClel- 
L.\N],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
GoRcl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee  and  Mr. 
OMahoney],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annourxe  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  absent 
because  of  iUness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ij 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  Maryland 
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[Mr.  BxTTLEK  and  Mr.  Beall],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
KAKi],  woxild  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  present 
and  votinir.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  woiild  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  21,  as  follows : 

YEAS— 49 


Anderson 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bible 

Hayden 

Morton 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

mil 

Moss 

Cannon 

Holland 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Church 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Curtis 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Smith 

Dlrkaen 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Doiiglas 

Kennedy 

Talniadge 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Tarborough 

Bastland 

Kuchel 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Engle 

Long 

Prear 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 21 

Aiken 

Hart 

Prouty 

CarlBon 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Case.  N.J. 

Langer 

Scott 

Clark 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Martin 

Wiley 

Brvln 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Oreen 

Neuberger 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 28 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Murray 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Oore 

O'Mahoney 

Bridges 

Hennlngs 

Saltonstall 

Buah 

Hlckenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Javita 

Smathera 

Byrd.  Va. 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Chavez 

McClellan 

KUender 

McOee 

So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  was  sustained  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johkson]  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
was  sustained. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  Senate  bill  308,  the  com- 
panion bill,  also  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  wi-.h  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  has  been  reported  almost 
unanimously  from  the  committee,  with 
perhaps  one  vote  against  it. 

I  have  discussed  the  bill  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  who  desires  to  make  a 
statement  on  it  tomorrow,  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  minority 
leader,  and  that  the  vote  be  taken  not 
later  than  3  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  BRETTON  WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  98,  Senate  bill  1094.  I 
announce  that  there  will  be  no  debate 
on  the  bill  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1094)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
11    O'CLOCK    AM.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  convene  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition  for  some  purpose. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wish  to 
make  an  objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
was  merely  trying  to  fliid  out  what  the 
agreement  was. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  agreement  was 
that  a  vote  be  had  not  lat.er  than  3  o'clock 
p.m.  tomorrow  on  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Fund  reso- 
lutions coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Senate 
convene  at  11  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
is  the  calendar  number? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  Calendar 
No.  98.  The  reports  will  be  available  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
bill  has  not  even  been  reported? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  been  reported, 
but  it  is  not  on  today's  calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
printed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  is  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  bill  and  the  report  be  available? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  they  are 
available  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Nothing 
will  be  taken  up  until  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port are  available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
are  available  tonight,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  they  are  available, 
there  is  no  objection. 


may  meet  tomorrow  during  the  session 

of  the  Senate.  

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPETITIVE     BIDDING     IN     PRO- 
CUREMENT   OF    PROPERTY    AND 
SERVICES    BY    ARMED   FORCES- 
EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR   BILL 
TO  LIE  ON  DESK 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  on  March  12.  1959,  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  <S.  1383)   to  require  the 
use  of  competitive  bidding  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  in  the  procure- 
ment of  property  and  services  by  the 
Armed   Forces    through    the    establish- 
ment by   the   Secretary  of   Defense   of 
specific  standards  governing  the  use  of 
negotiated  contracts  for  such  procure- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.     By  order 
of  the  Senate  of  that  day,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  until  tonight 
for  the  addition  of  cosponsors.     At  the 
request   of   two   other  Senators,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
on  the  table  until  the  close  of  business 
on  Friday.  March  20. 

The    PRESXDXNG    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


THE  GERMAN  CRISIS— NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  —  MUTUAL  SECURITY : 
THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  really  made  three  speeches; 
one  on  the  German  crisis;  another  on 
the  state  of  our  national  defense;  and  a 
third  to  t>oost  mutual  security — the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Few  will  disagree  with  what  he  said 
on  Berlin  and  Germany.  It  was  rea- 
soned sound,  and  temperate,  and  showed 
a  certain  amount  of  flexibility.  He  said, 
in  effect,  that  we  will  stand  fast  in  Berlin 
but  that  we  want  negotiations,  not  war, 
as  the  way  of  solving  the  German  prob- 
lem. To  that  end,  he  said  that  we  are 
prepared  to  listen  to  new  ideas  on  the 
German  problem  and  that  we  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  a  few  ourselves — at  a 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  and,  later, 
at  the  summit.  This  approach  is  sound 
and  in  line  with  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  trying  to  do  before  he  went 
to  the  hospital.  It  may  contain  the  in- 
itiative for  peace  which  some  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  have  been  urging. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  new  Ideas 
we  will  be  prepared  to  listen  to;  more 
important,  what  new  ideas  we  will  be 
prepared  to  propose.  One  might  hope 
that  they  will  include  some  use  of  the 
U.N.  in  this  situation. 

As  for  his  second  speech — on  the  state 
of  our  defenses — the  President  says,  in 
effect,  that  everything  is  fine.  One  hesi- 
tates to  differ  with  his  judgment — espe- 
cially since  he  says  he  has  had  the  best 
available  advice  on  the  subject  and  since 
he  is  an  expert  himself.  But  Members 
of  Congress  also  have  a  responsibility 
and  we  have  received  conflicting  testi- 
mony from  the  President's  various  mili- 
tary chiefs.  One  would  hope  that  the 
President  would  convince  these  military 
chiefs  that  everything  was  fine;  then  it 
would  be  easier  to  convince  Congress. 
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In  tills  matter,  it  may  be  a  case  not  of 
more  money  but  of  better  utilization 
of  appropriated  funds.  We  may  need 
more  soldiers  on  the  line  and  fewer 
generals  in  the  Pentagon.  We  need  less 
wild  spending  as  a  result  of  careless  pur- 
chasing and  pointless  service  rivalries — 
wild  spending  which  has  built  up  a  waste 
of  $60  billion  In  surplus  military  equip- 
ment which  is  now  deteriorating  in  the 
warehouses  and  which  the  Government 
will  now  try  to  sell,  probably  at  a  frac- 
tion of  cost. 

The  President's  final  speech  was  an 
out-and-out  plea  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Without  denying  the  Importance 
of  this  program,  one  must  question  the 
way  it  has  been  administered  in  recent 
years.  We  have  reports  of  great  waste, 
particularly  in  military  aid;  of  private 
planes  being  built  out  of  these  funds  for 
foreign  generals;  of  overlapping  and 
duplication  in  administration.  Then, 
too,  we  have  had  outbursts  of  resentment 
against  this  Nation,  often,  in  the  very 
countries  where  foreign  aid  has  been 
heaviest.  All  of  this  leadf;  to  a  strong 
presumption  that  we  need  much  less 
money  and  much  more  brains  in  the 
use  of  these  billions  under  the  foreign 
aid  program.  The  Draper  Commission 
has  now  come  up  with  an  Interim  recom- 
mendation, that  the  total  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President— $3.9  billion — 
now  be  increased  by  an  additional  $400 
million  for  more  military  assistance. 
Congress  will  want  to  take  a  very  careful 
look  at  the  entire  subject. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant  to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  19,  1959,  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  18. 1959: 

Diplomatic  and  Poreicn    Service 

Carl  W.  Strom,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  cf  America  to 
Bolivia,  vice  PbUip  W.  Bonsai. 

Ellis  O.  Brlggs,  of  Maine,  a  Forelgfn  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Greece,  vice  James  W.  Rlddleberger. 

National  Ashonautics  and  Space  Council 
William  A.  M.  Burden,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  C!ouncil,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Dr.  John  T.  RetUliata,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council. 

Depakticent  of  Dmcysx 

Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  U.S.  Air  l^)rce, 
to  be  reappointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  re- 
appointed as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
a  period  of  2  years. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  U.S.  Air  Fotcc,  to 
be  reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Alp 
Force  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer,  UB.  Army,  to  be 
appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for 
a  period  of  2  years,  vice  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Tay- 
lor, US.  Army. 

U.S.  Attobnet 
Joseph  Malnelll,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island  few 
the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  in 
this  office  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pires July  27.  1950. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Harrell,  pastor.  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

And  God  made  from  one  every  nation 
of  men  to  live  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  having  determined  allotted  peri- 
ods and  the  boundaries  of  their  habita- 
tion.— Acts  17:  26. 

God  of  all  nations  and  Father  of  all 
men,  guide  the  leaders  of  this  Nation 
and  all  nations  that  they  may  govern  the 
people  by  Thy  holy  will,  that  they  may 
lead  them  In  the  way  which  Thou  dost 
FKJint  out;  that  they  may  turn  them 
away  from  what  is  evil  in  Thy  sight; 
that  they  may  guard  them  carefully  as 
a  great  treasure  which  Thou  hast  en- 
trusted to  them. 

Out  of  love  to  Thy  nations.  Creator 
God,  fill  the  leaders  of  the  nations  with 
fear  of  Thy  judgment.  Uphold  them 
with  the  spirit  of  strength,  wisdom,  and 
purity.  Let  them  find  themselves  suffi- 
cient for  their  task  through  looking  unto 
Thee,  the  Leader  of  all  leaders  and  the 
Lord  of  all  lords. 

Have  mercy  on  us,  all  merciful  God, 
and  hear  our  prayer.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chsdr.) 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
SEAN  T.  O'KELLY.  PRESIDENT  OF 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  aimounced  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Vice  President 
taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  seats  reserved  for  them. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  COTimittee  to  escort  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  Ireland  into  the  Cham- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  McCormack;  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Halleck;  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Asends;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan; and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Chiperfield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  escort  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson;  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Green; 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Ful- 
bright; the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
DIRKSEN ;  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Wiley. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  fol- 
lowing guests,  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  took 
the  seats  reserved  for  them: 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  Ireland. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  Ire- 
land, escorted  by  the  committee  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applaxise. 
the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  I 
deem  it  a  high  privilege  to  present  to 
you  the  representative  of  a  great  and  a 
proud  people,  a  people  who  have  fought 
for  freedom  and  liberty  the  world 
around. 

I  present  to  you  the  President  of  Ire- 
land.    [Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  SEAN 
T.  O'KELLY,  PRESIDENT  OF  IRE- 
LAND 

President  O'KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  so  filled  with 
emotion,  this  warmth  of  welcome  you 
offer  me,  and  Ireland  in  my  name,  that  I 
can  hardly  get  my  nerves  calmed  down 
enough  to  address  you.     [Applause.] 

This  is  a  wonderful  occasion  for  me 
and  for  Ireland.  I  am  pi-ofoundly 
grateful. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
President  of  Ireland  has  addressed  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause. ]  It  symbolizes  in  a  striking  way 
the  enduring  friendship  and  close  kin- 
ship which  exist  between  our  two  peo- 
ples. That  friendship  and  that  kinship 
will  be  the  main  themes  of  my  remarks 
here  today.  But  first  perhaps  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say  a  few  personal  words 
of  thanks. 

My  own  public  career  Is  now  drawing 
to  its  close.  It  has  been  a  long  career, 
extending    in    different    forms    over    a 
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period  of  more  than  50  years — some  of 
them  spent  here  in  Washington.  The 
invitation  to  address  you  comes  as  the 
climax  of  my  term  of  service  and  is 
among  the  proudest  experiences  of  my 
life.  [  Applause.  1  I  am  profoundly 
grateful  for  your  invitation. 

It  is  as  representing  the  people  of 
Ireland  that  you.  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  have  invited  me  to  ad- 
dress you  here.  It  is  about  Ireland  and 
America — Ireland's  part  in  America's 
destiny  and  America's  part  in  Ireland's 
destiny — that  it  is  fitting  for  me  to  speak. 
I  think  of  two  historic  moments  as 
especially  suited,  in  the  present  con- 
text, to  illuminate  the  historic  relation- 
ship of  Ireland  and  America.  The  flrtt 
wai  In  the  year  1771.  In  that  year  an 
American  traveler,  whose  name  was  al- 
ready well-known,  came  to  Z>ublln  and 
visited  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  was 
well  pleased  with  his  reception.  "The 
Speaker,"  he  tells  us,  "stood  up  and 
acquainted  the  House  that  he  under- 
stood there  was  In  town  an  American 
gentleman  of— as  he  was  pleased  to 
say— distinguished  character  and  merit" 
and  he  asked  that  Benjamin  Franklin, 
for  it  was  he,  should  be  admitted  to  sit 
amongst  them,  which  was  unanimously 
granted. 
I  hops- 
Wrote  Franklin — 

our  auembllea  will  not  fall  short  of  them 
In  this  politeness,  If  sny  Irish  member  should 
happen  to  be  in  our  country. 

Franklin's  hope,  I  must  here  acknowl- 
edge, has  been  more  than  fulfllled. 
[Applause.]  You  have  been  kinder  to 
me  than  our  Parliament  was  to  him,  for 
there  is  no  record  that  he  was  Invited 
by  them  to  make  a  speech.  [  Laughter.  1 
Perhaps  the  Irish  Commons  were  afraid 
that  their  own  oratory  might  be  eclipsed, 
whereas  you  are  deterred  by  no  such 
fear.  (LauRhter.l  The  historian  Lecky 
tells  us  that  Franklin  ever  after  retained 
a  feeling  of  friendship  for  Ireland.  He 
made  friends  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  the  friends  he 
made  were,  as  we  should  expect,  m*»m- 
bers  of  the  patriot  party,  who  were 
striving  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland  as 
he  was  striving  for  American  freedom. 

I  found  them — 

He  wrote  in  prophetic  words — 

disposed  to  be  friends  with  America  In 
which  I  endeavored  to  confirm  them  with 
the  expectation  that  our  growing  weight 
might  In  time  be  thrown  Into  their  scale 
and  by  Joining  our  Interest  with  theirs  a 
more  equitable  treatment  •  •  •  might  be 
obtained  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us. 

Franklin's  words  were  to  come  true, 
but  not  in  the  way  and  in  the  time  that 
he  and  his  friends  expected.  In  their 
lifetime  America  won  her  full  freedom. 
Ireland  not  only  did  not  gain  independ- 
ence but  lost  what  degree  of  legislative 
freedom  she  had  by  the  extinction  of 
that  very  Parliament  which  had  received 
Franklin.  But  many  sons  of  Ireland  did 
take  part  in  the  American  Was  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  America  continued  to 
symbolize  for  Ireland  the  freedom  to- 
ward which  our  people  never  ceased  to 
aspire.     [Applause.] 


The  second  occasion  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak  took  place  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later. 

The  great  famine  of  the  forties  had 
given  the  Irish  Nation  what  many  at  the 
time  believed  must  be  its  death-blow. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people  then,  and  in  following  decades, 
had  made  their  way  here,  in  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions,  to  grasp  the  hope  which 
America  offered.  The  consequences  of 
their  coming  were  momentous,  both  for 
your  nation  and  for  mine.  And  now  in 
the  late  seventies  of  the  last  century  the 
situation  of  the  forties— famine  and 
mass  eviction — threatened  to  recur. 
The  young  Irish  leader,  who  in  February 
1880.  came  here  to  Washington,  did  not 
come  as  an  observer,  but  to  look  for  help 
for  a  nation  in  urgent  and  desperate 
need.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  your  predecessors  here,  invited 
that  young  man  to  address  them.  He 
was  the  first  who  ever  addresaed  you  on 
behalf  of  Ireland.  His  name  was  Charles 
Stewart  ParnoU.    I  Applause. ) 

Zn  honoring  him.  Congress  chose  to 
honor  the  representative  of  Ireland's 
demand  for  freedom.  At  that  time,  un- 
der Prrsldent  Hayes— who  personally 
welcomed  Parnell— the  scars  of  your  civil 
strife  were  beginning  to  heal  and 
America,  as  a  united  country,  was  en- 
tering on  the  fulfillment  of  her  great 
destiny.  The  part  which  Irishmen  had 
to  play  in  the  destiny  of  your  country 
was  now  acknowledged  and  important. 
The  many  Irishmen  who  had  fought  In 
the  struggle  for  your  national  unity 
had  worked  their  passage,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  status  of  immigrant  to  that  of 
American  citizen.  But  although  they 
had  become  Americans,  they  had  not  for- 
gotten Ireland.  No  conflict  of  loyalties 
was  there,  or  could  be  there.  They  knew 
that  Ireland,  in  struggling  for  freedom, 
was  struggling  for  an  ideal  dear  to 
America,  for  which  America  herself  had 
successfully  fought.  When  Parnell  went 
back  to  Ireland,  therefore,  he  went  back 
secure  in  the  knowledge,  not  only  that 
the  Irish  in  America  were  behind  him 
but  also  that  America  as  a  whole,  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  looked  with  sym- 
pathy on  Ireland's  struesle  for  freedom. 
I  Applause.]  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fulfillment  of  Franklin's  expectation 
"that  our  growing  weight  might  in  time 
be  thrown  into  their  scale." 

It  is  now  nearly  80  years  since  Parnell 
addressed  Congress:  years  of  world 
shaking  events,  of  outstanding  technical 
and  scientific  progress  and  of  great  po- 
litical change.  In  Ireland  there  came, 
in  Easter  week,  1916,  the  moment  of 
fate,  when  P^draig  Pearse  and  his  com- 
rades, drawing  on  the  courage  and  tenac- 
ity of  many  generations,  challenged  an 
empire  in  arms.  A  few  years  later. 
Eamon  de  Valera,  senior  surviving  ofB- 
cer  of  Pearse's  force  and  elected  leader 
of  the  Irish  people,  came  here  to 
America.  He  came  as  President  of  the 
Irish  Republic  to  campaign  in  every 
corner  of  this  great  land  in  advocacy  of 
Ireland's  cause  and  in  search  of  Amer- 
ican help  for  our  renewed  struggle  to 
achieve  our  freedom.  That  help,  as  I 
can  myself  testify  from  personal  exjae- 
rience,  was  generously  given.  One  part  of 


it — a  great  dollar  loan  raised  by  public 
subscription — was  of  tremendous  value 
at  the  time  from  both  the  national  and 
moral  points  of  view.  And  indeed  It  was 
a  great  happiness  for  us  later  tc  be  able 
to  repay  it,  capital  and  interest.  (Ap- 
plause.! The  rest  we  can  never  fully 
repay:  by  that  I  mean  the  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  our  American 
friends,  which  helped  us,  and  still  helps 
us,  toward  the  goal  for  which  we  have 
always  striven:  Ireland  united  and  free, 
in  a  genuine  unity  of  heart  and  mind, 
rooted  in  a  common  sense  of  nation- 
hood—In the  words  of  your  own  chil- 
dren's pledge  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
"One  nation  under  Ood.  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all."    I  Applause.! 

In  addition  to  the  great  and  challeng- 
ing problems  of  partition,  we  have,  of 
course,  many  others,  Including  economic 
and  social  problems.  Our  position  does 
not  permit  of  complacency  but,  speak- 
ing to  you  here  in  the  i)erHpecllve  of  his- 
tory, I  csn  only  express  thankfulneM  to 
Divine  Providence  for  the  vreat  and 
even  dramatic  pruurcM  that  has  been 
mode.  The  Ireland  on  whose  behalf 
Parnell  addressed  the  ConitroM,  leu 
than  60  years  ago,  was  a  country  In 
which  hunger  was  wldoiprrad:  the  Ire- 
land of  today,  according  to  International 
statistics,  is  one  of  the  best  fed  nations 
in  the  world.  IApplau.se.)  General 
Gordon,  who  traveled  in  Ireland  at  about 
the  time  when  Parnell  came  here,  said 
that  the  poverty  of  western  Ireland  in 
particular  was  worse  than  anything  he 
had  seen  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
traveler  in  Ireland  today  sees  a  country, 
not  wealthy  certainly,  but  by  world 
standards,  relatively  prosperous  and 
comfortable. 

Material  progress  cannot  we<:iken — In- 
deed in  my  view  it  can  only  strengthen — 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  contribution 
which  has  been  the  glory  of  the  Iri«h  na- 
tion in  the  past.  Spiritually  the  nation, 
made  Christian  by  Patrick,  whose  day 
was  so  gloriously  celebrated  yesterday 
in  this  great  city  of  Washington  [ap- 
plause!— spiritually  the  nation,  made 
Christian  by  Patrick,  which  evangelized 
so  much  of  Europe  some  14  centuries  ago, 
and  in  modern  times  has  been  so  im- 
portant an  influence  on  the  religious  life 
of  your  great  country,  continues  its  work 
for  Christianity  with  no  less  ardor  and 
devotion  than  in  past  centuries.  In  re- 
cent years  young  writers,  writing  in 
Irish,  have  shown  rich  new  possibilities 
in  our  ancient  and  beautiful  language. 
Indeed  throughout  the  whole  field  of  the 
arts  there  Is  vigor  and  movement,  and 
literature  and  the  theater  continue  to 
manifest  that  traditional  genius  which 
has  made  them  world  famous.  And  in 
cultural  life,  as  in  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation. Ireland  remains  one  country — an 
encouraging  augury  for  the  future. 

In  international  affairs  Ireland  has 
tried  to  play  the  part  required  by  her 
Christian  heritage  and  her  traditional 
devotion  to  the  ideal  of  freedom.  We 
know  well,  of  course,  that  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  the  effective  field  of  action 
of  so  small  a  country  as  ours  is  very 
limited.  Nevertheless  our  special  posi- 
tion has,  we  feel,  a  useful  relevance,  in 
modem  conditions,  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
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At  a  time  when  so  many  new  and  emerg- 
ing states  have  shaken  off,  or  are  be- 
ginning to  shake  off,  European  rule,  one 
of  the  dangers  that  confronts  mankind 
is  an  exacerbated  antagonism  between 
the  so-called  colonial  and  anticolonial 
countries.  Ireland  is  a  European  coun- 
try, not  merely  geographically  but  also 
by  active  participation  in  European  af- 
fairs. She  Is  a  member,  for  example,  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  and  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion—the body  which  had  its  origin  in 
one  of  the  most  generous  international 
Initiatives  of  our  time— perhaps  the  most 
generous  of  all  time:  the  European  re- 
covery program  with  which  the  name 
of  Gen.  George  Marshall  must  always  be 
associated.    lApplau&e.l 

As  well  as  being  a  European  country, 
Ireland  also  is  a  country  with  a  long  and 
well-known  history  of  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  foreign  rule.  She  is  a  country, 
therefore,  with  oerUln  titles  to  the  con- 
fidence both  of  the  old  European  states 
and  of  the  new  sUtes,  with  some  of 
wlUch  she  has  important  Ues  of  friend- 
ship, based  on  a  common  struggle  for 
freedom.  In  that  position  Ireland  can 
hope  to  play  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere  a  useful  part,  by  helping  to 
dissipate  unnecessary  suspicions,  and 
leeking  to  create  a  better  climate  for  in- 
ternational understanding.  In  working 
in  that  sense  we  are  inspired  not  alone  by 
our  own  traditions  but  by  yours  also 
which  we.  like  so  many  other  nations, 
have  taken  to  our  hearts. 

I  think  in  particular  of  certain  words 
pronounced  by  a  very  great  American 
who  was  also  one  of  the  noblest  figures 
in  human  history.  I  am  thinking  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  words,  spoken  in 
Philadelphia  in  1861.  Those  words  are 
an  important  part  of  your  political  heri- 
tage and  of  the  heritage  of  free  men 
everywhere.    He  said: 

I  have  often  Inquired  of  myself  what  great 
principle  or  Idea  It  was  that  kept  this  Con- 
federacy so  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  col- 
onies from  the  Motherland,  but  something 
In  that  Declaration  giving  liberty  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country  but  hope  to 
the  world  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
which  gave  promise  that  In  due  time  the 
weighu  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance. 

[Applause.! 

For  my  country,  gentlemen,  that  has 
been  the  American  message  not  alone  in 
words  but  also  in  practice.  Our  deep- 
rooted  friendship  for  the  American  peo- 
ple is  bound  up  not  only  with  ties  of  his- 
tory and  of  blood  but  with  the  liberating 
spirit  expressed  in  those  words  of  Lin- 
coln and  it  is  to  that  spirit  that  we,  as 
a  nation  devoted  to  freedom,  try  to  make 
our  own  words  and  actions  conform. 
[Applause.] 

In  the  language  of  our  ancient  Irish 
nation,  guim  bail  D^  ar  an  obair  ri- 
thabhachtach  at4  a  dh^anamh  ag  an 
Oireachtas  ardch^imneach  seo  d'fhonn 
saoirse  agtis  sioch&in  a  chur  in  &irithe 
don  domhan.  Translation:  I  pray  for 
God's  blessing  on  the  vital  work  of  this 
distinguished  Congress  for  the  preser- 
r  .  vation  of  the  freedom  and  peace  of  the 
^    world.    [Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
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At  12  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p,m.  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  Ireland,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Aflaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purposes  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed,  the 
Chair  declares  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  M  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  p.m. 

PROCEEDINGS  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings that  occurred  during  the  recess  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIGHT  OF  THE  BLIND  TO 
SELF-EXPRESSION 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  March  16,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5716,  a  bill  "to  protect  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  self-expression 
through  organizations  of  the  blind." 
My  bill  is  identical  with  H.R.  14  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Baring  1.  Mr.  Baring's  bill  has 
been  cosponsored  by  more  than  50  Con- 
gressmen. 

This  is  good  legislation;  directly  in 
the  interest  of  the  blind.  It  provides 
leaders  of  the  blind  with  opportunities 
of  being  consulted,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, with  Government  agencies  which 
are  planning  and  executing  programs 
for  the  blind. 

I  believe  that  capable  blind  men  and 
women  are  able  to  be  of  tremendous 
service  in  this  area  of  consultation. 
Many  of  them  are  competitively  em- 
ployed, and  performing  tasks  alongside 
of  their  sighted  neighbors.  They  are 
proving  that  blind  people  are  no  more  or 
no  less  than  a  cross  section  of  our  popu- 


lation, but  they  are  living  with  the  prob- 
lem of  blindness,  and  are  able  to  help 
with  programs  planned  for  the  benefits 
of  blind  persons. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  blind 
persons  in  many  fields  of  endeavor. 
They  are  leading  independently  eco- 
nomic lives  in  their  own  communities. 
They  are  breaking  down  the  old  atti- 
tudes that  bUnd  people  need  to  be  cus- 
todialized  or  are  of  necessity  wards  of 
the  state.  They  are  taxpayers  instead 
of  tax  consumers. 

I  feel  that  these  blind  people  In  their 
various  walks  of  life  have  much  to  con- 
tribute in  the  overall  planning  of  future 
services  to  the  blind,  i  would  like  to 
see  H.R.  14  enacted  to  provide  Just  such 
means  of  consultation. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUDUC  WORKS 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  have  permliiton  to 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJeoUon,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRollNo.  17) 
Barden  Hoffman.  Mich.  Powell 

Bentley  Jackson  Rains 

Brock  Jensen  Rivers.  Alaska 

Carter  Jones.  Ala.  Rivers,  8.C. 

Celler  McDowell  Short 

Davis.  Tenn.       McOlnley  Smith.  Miss. 

Dtngell  Mack,  Wash.       Spence 

Durham  Martin  Taylor 

Fountain  Monagan  Thompson,  La. 

Frellngbuyben    Phllbln  WidnaU 

Hall  Porter 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  404 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WHEAT    SUBCOMMITTEE    OF    THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture may  have  permission  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labcr-Managemcnt  and  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Fair  Labor  Standards, 
sitting  as  a  joint  committee,  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  LMr. 
Shelley]. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  beautiful  green  carna- 
tions which  were  given  to  the  Members 
today  for  the  welcoming  of  the  president 
of  Ireland,  were  supplied  by  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  through  their  Na- 
tional President  Jeremiah  T.  O'Cal- 
laghan. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  FEDERAL 
AIRPORT  ACT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  215  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1011),  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  In 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  In  the  bill,  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  member  may  demand  a  8ef>arate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Allen],  and  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  215 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1011,  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act ; 
it  also  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
a  committee  substitute  amendment. 
This  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
and  2  hours  of  debate. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act— Public  Law 
377.  79th  Congress,  in  60th  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  170 — approved 
in  1946,  established  a  program  of  Fed- 


eral aid  to  provide  %  system  of  public 
airports  adequate  to  anticipate  and  meet 
the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics.  Admin- 
istration of  the  program  was  entrusted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  assumed  this 
responsibility  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

Because  extensive  planning  is  required 
to  build  modem  airport  facilities,  spon- 
sors in  1955  asked  Congress  to  establish 
a  long-range  program,  setting  out  defi- 
nitely the  amount  of  Federal  aid  avail- 
able over  a  period  of  years.  After  ex- 
tensive consideration,  the  Congress  in 
1955  amended  the  basic  act  to  authorize 
contract  obligations  of  $42,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1956,  and 
$63  million  each  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1957.  and  June  30.  1958  and 
1959.  In  recommending  the  contract- 
authority  method  of  providing  for  Fed- 
eral-aid grants,  sponsors  cited  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program,  which  has  been 
operated  on  a  contract-authority  basis 
for  many  years. 

Legislation  to  continue  the  Federal  aid 
program  at  an  increased  level  of  $100 
million  a  year  through  fiscal  year  1963. 
with  an  additional  authorization  of  $37 
million  for  fiscal  year  1959,  was  passed 
by  the  last  Congress.  That  legislation 
was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  need  for  continuing  the  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  airports  on  a  matching 
fund  basis  is  almost  self-evident.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  provide  an  adequate 
national  system  of  public  airports. 

The  administration  itself  sent  up  a  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett] 
which  is  H.R.  3267. 

Air  transportation  Is  now  a  principal 
means  of  interstate  commerce  for  per- 
sons, freight  and  mail.  More  passen- 
gers now  are  transported  in  interstate 
and  foreign  air  commerce  than  by  rail- 
roads and  trans-Atlantic  steamships. 
Growth  of  air  commerce  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in 
1946  has  laeen  so  rapid  that  many  exist- 
ing airport  facilities  are  overtaxed,  not 
only  because  more  aircraft  are  in  service, 
but  also  because  of  the  increased  speed, 
weight,  design,  and  capacity  of  new-type 
aircraft. 

Stated  briefly,  the  committee  substi- 
tute would  make  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  for  the  following 
purposes : 

First.  To  authorize  Federal  aid  for 
airports  totaling  $297  million  to  become 
available  over  a  4-year  period,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1960,  for  the  various  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Second.  To  limit  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  construction  of  airport  buildings 
to  that  portion  of  an  approved  project 
which  provides  space  for  use  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  Federal  Government,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
could  pay  all  the  cost  of  providing  such 
space.  No  funds  could  be  used  for  pas- 
senger automobile  parking  facilities. 

Third.  To  provide  that  Federal  aid 
apportionments  made  to  a  State,  if  not 
obligated  after  2  years,  shall  revert  to 


the  discretionary  fund  now  existing  un- 
der the  act.  so  that  they  will  be  available 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  without  re- 
gard to  State  boundaries. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  committee 
substitute  authorizes  a  total  grant  for 
the  4-year  period  of  $297  million,  which 
is  $97  million  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  available  under  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  H.R.  3267.  However, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  for  which  budget 
estimates  have  been  submitted  by  the 
administration  calling  for  $65  million, 
the  committee  substitute  calls  for  $63 
million,  which  is  $2  million  less  than  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  President's 
budget.  So  that  the  House  may  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  the  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  any  other  amendments 
which  may  be  proposed,  including  the 
program  called  for  in  the  administration 
bill.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Reso- 
lution 215. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  it,  the  bill  which 
this  rvUe  makes  in  order  raises  three 
questions.  First,  should  Federal  aid  to 
airports  be  continued?  The  second 
question  is.  If  we  continue  it.  for  how 
long  shall  we  continue  it?  The  third 
question  is.  If  it  is  to  be  continued,  what 
should  be  the  amount  and  for  what  pur- 
poses? Those  are  the  three  questions 
mvolved  in  this  bill. 

The  administration  bill  provides  $200 
million  over  a  4-year  period.  It  doea 
not  provide  for  such  items  as  restau- 
rants, roadways,  and  things  of  that 
nature. 

Originally,  in  the  other  1x>dy,  Senator 
MoNRONEY  introduced  a  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  airports  that  called  for  $575  mil- 
lion. It  finally  passed  in  the  other  body 
on  February  6  in  the  amount  of  $465 
million. 

The  original  Harris  bill  provided  for 
$437  million  and  provided  for  paving  and 
for  certain  things  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  safety  of  a  person  from  the 
time  he  gets  on  the  plane  until  he  gets 
off.  The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  reduced  the  original 
Harris  bill  of  $437  million  to  $297  million. 
The  main  difference  between  the  Harris 
bill  and  the  administration  bill  Is  that 
the  Harris  bill,  as  finally  reported  by  the 
committee,  amounts  to  $97  million  more 
than  the  administration  bill. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
Members  to  know  that  General  Quesada. 
who  is  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tor, is  quoted  as  follows  in  the  minority 
report.    The  report  says: 

The  committee  has  had  the  refreshing  ex- 
perience of  being  told  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  that  he  can  do  the  job  that 
is  required  for  an  amount  very  substantially 
below  what  the  majority  seeks  to  provide 
him.  He  has  said  very  substantially  below 
what  the  majority  seeks  to  provide  him.  He 
has  said  very  plainly  that  he  can  do  the  Job 
for  $200  million  over  the  next  4  years.  There 
is  no  factual  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the 
record,  nor  have  we  heard  from  any  other 
authoritative  source  any  facta  to  refute  thU 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  glad  to  hear  that,  be- 
cause it  does  not  occur  very  often  that 
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an  agency  comes  up  here  asking  for  less 
money  than  the  majority  of  the  membt  rs 
of  the  committee  are  trying  to  provide. 
Generally  it  is  the  other  way  around; 
these  agencies  ask  for  more  than  a  com- 
mittee wants  to  give  them. 

I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who  Is  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  subject  not  only  of 
military  aviation  but  civil  aviation  than 
General  Quesada.  When  he  says  he  can 
do  the  job  for  $200  million,  I  cannot  see 
how  this  body  can  justify  raising  it  $97 
million,  which  in  my  judgment  is  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  House  should 
have  some  financial  responsibility.  Let 
us  attempt  to  balance  the  budget,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not,  we  have  to  borrow 
money.  We  do  not  have  it  in  the  Treas- 
ury. We  have  to  borrow  it  and  let  our 
children  and  grandchildren  pay  off  the 
loan.  I  think  we  are  shirking  our  re- 
sponsibility here  every  time  we  add  any- 
thing like  $97  million  when  the  man  who 
will  have  to  administer  the  act  does  not 
need  that  amount  and  says  he  can  do  the 
job  without  that  additional  $97  million. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  that  I 
cannot  support  this  bill  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  committee. 

I  have  had  great  interest  In  the  past 
In  the  development  of  airports  and  safe 
aviation  in  this  country,  and  I  shall  con- 
tmue  that  interest.  However,  I  must 
say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  believe  this  Is 
Irresponsible  legislation,  that  it  does  vio- 
lence to  the  rules  of  this  House  and  to 
the  Constitution.  It  could  be  amended 
to  conform.  If  it  Is  amended  It  will  have 
my  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  country  have  been  misinformed  by 
various  pressure  groups  in  relation  to 
this  legislation.  I.  therefore,  request 
permission  to  Include  with  these  remarks 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Fred 
L.  Bailey,  supermtendent  of  the  Akron- 
Canton  Airport,  which  serves  my  con- 
gressional district.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr, 
Bailey  sent  me  the  following  letter  and 
you  will  note  he  sent  copies  to  many 
other  people : 

Akron-Canton  Airport, 
Akron,  Ohio,  March  4.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Frank  T.  Bow, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  On  behalf  of  the  airport 
agency,  and  the  boards  of  commissioners 
of  Stark  and  Summit  Counties,  this  letter 
is  being  written  requesting  your  support  of 
H.R,  1011,  as  originally  written.  The  future 
of  your  airport's  Immediate  and  long-range 
Improvement  program  could  well  depend  up- 
on the  action  taken  by  Congress  within 
the  next  48  hours.  Your  support  Is  needed 
immediately. 

The  reduction  in  the  level  of  Federal  aid 
to  airports  is  not  only  unacceptable  but 
untimely.  The  cut  In  the  program  jeopard- 
izes not  only  yoxir  local  construction  pro- 
/  gram  but  the  orderly  development  of  a 
safe.  Interdependent  system  of  airports  and 
airport  faculties  demanded  by  the  public 
Interest, 


If  the  terminal  bxiUding  and  other  non- 
landing  neld  facility  participation  is  elim- 
inated as  p.-ovlded  la  the  House  commit- 
tee's cut,  then  the  entire  method  of  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  In  FAP 
should  be  reevaluated.  If  Federal  aid  is 
limited  to  development  of  landing  area  fa- 
cilities only,  then  Federal  aid  to  airports 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
highway  aid  program  (90  percent  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government — 10  percent  by 
local  communities). 

The  frUlB  of  terminal  buUding  construc- 
tion (bars,  loimges.  bowling  alleys,  etc.) 
have  already  l)een  expressly  eliminated  from 
Federal  participation  in  S.  1  and  HJR.  1011 
as  originally  written.  Congressmen  are  way 
off  base  if  Federal  aid  to  terminal  build- 
ings is  withheld  for  the  reason  "that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  participate 
In  the  construction  costs  of  such  facilities." 
The  Government,  by  law.  will  not  anyway. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  support  to  back 
the   passage   of   floor   amendments  to  HH. 
1011  that  would  restore  that  bill's  provisions 
as  originally  written. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  L.  Bazlet. 
Superintendent. 

(Copies  to  C.  Blake  McDowell.  Summit 
Coimty  Commissioners.  Stark  County  Com- 
missioners, Canton  Repository,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal.  Alliance  Review.  Massillon  Inde- 
pendent, Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Can- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

To  this  letter  from  Mr.  Bailey  I  replied 
as  follows : 

CoNCRTBs  or  THx  UNms  States, 

House  or  REPRssENTATivaB, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  10, 1959. 
Mr.  Fred  L.  Bailet, 

Superintendent,  Akron-Canton  Airport, 
Akron,  Ohio 

Dear  Fred:  This  wUl  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  March  4.  1959.  in  which 
you  state  In  part: 

"On  behalf  of  the  airport  agency,  and  the 
boards  of  commissioners  of  Stark  and  Sum- 
mit Counties,  this  letter  Is  being  written  re- 
questing your  support  of  H.R.  1011,  as  orig- 
inally wTltten.  The  future  of  your  airport's 
immediate  and  long-range  improvement  pro- 
gram could  well  depend  upon  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  within  the  next  48  hours. 
Your  support  Is  needed   Immediately." 

I  note  also  that  ysu  have  sent  copies  of 
yovir  letter  to  Indlvldiials,  organizations,  and 
newspapers  In  our  area.  I  am  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  the  same  group. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  very  close  to  the 
program  to  develop  the  Akron-Canton  Air- 
port. During  my  service  In  Congress  I  have 
spent  many  hoiu-s,  and  days,  with  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  assiire  proper  concern 
being  given  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
public  who  use  the  facility. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee handling  the  CAA  and  the  newly 
created  PAA,  I  have  had  a  close  working  re- 
lationship with  these  officials.  There  have 
been  occasions  when  I  have  had  to  rectify 
errors  presented  to  these  officials. 

Unfortunately,  a  close  liaison  between  the 
management  of  the  Akron-Canton  Airport 
and  my  office  has  been  lacking.  Plans,  de- 
tails, and  problems  that  my  office  should  have 
been  advised  of  were  not  submitted  to  us. 
We  were  not  kept  abreast  of  developments. 
It  seems  that  we  have  been  called  upon  only 
when  some  crisis  occurs  and  that  generally 
at  a  very  late  hour.  We  have  always  lu-ged 
that  we  be  kept  advised  and  at  all  times 
cooperated  and  offered  our  services. 

You  state  f  iirther  In  yoxir  letter : 

"The  reduction  In  the  level  of  Federal 
aid  to  airports  is  not  only  unacceptable  but 
untimely.  The  cut  In  the  program  jeopard- 
izes not  only  your  local  construction  pro- 
gram but  the  orderly  development  of  a  safe. 
Interdependent  system  of  airports  and  air- 


port facilities  demanded  by  the  public  In- 
terest." 

As  you  well  know,  Akron-Canton  Airport 
has  an  allocation  of  $1  million  from  Federal 
funds  already  authorized.  This  allocation 
is  now  being  reviewed  and  the  study  will 
soon  be  completed.  It  is  anticipated  that 
by  May  l  of  this  year  this  grant  will  be 
made  firm  and  funds  will  then  be  available 
for  expenditure  by  Akron-Canton  Airport. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  be  of  serv- 
ice in  securing  this  allocation  for  Akron- 
Canton  Airport. 

This  grant  Is  under  existing  law  and  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  legislation  that  you 
seem  concerned  about. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  another  part 
of  your  letter  which  is  misleading  if  not 
understood.    You  state : 

"If  Federal  aid  Is  limited  to  development 
of  landing  area  facilities  only,  then  Federal 
aid  to  airports  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  highway  aid  program  (90  per- 
cent provided  by  the  Federal  Government — 
10  percent  by  local  conmiunltles) ." 

Funds  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  highway  aid  program  are  from  a  "trust 
fund."  This  trust  fund  is  created  by  taxes 
levied  upon  the  users  of  highways,  gasoline 
taxes,  etc..  so  that  the  users  are  paying  the 
90  percent — not  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  (In  other  words,  all  the  taxpayers). 
If  you  can  convince  airport  managers  and 
all  others  Interested  In  aviation  to  place  a 
tax  on  the  use  of  facilities  and  thereby  cre- 
ate a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  attributed  to  aviation.  I  wlU  sup- 
port you.  Such  a  fund  would  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  now  being  spent  for 
aviation. 

I  think  it  might  be  of  Interest  here  to  set 
forth  the  contributions  made  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  aid  to  airport  Uw  In  1946: 


Fiscal  year 

Estimate 

Appro- 
priation 

Contract 

authori- 

tation 

1M« 

1»47 

$52,000,000 
65.000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
24,000,000 
17,600,000 

30,000,000 

$45,666,656 

32.500.000 
3.000,000 
3,500.000 
3,300,000 

la  700, 000 

14,321,154 

1948 

1940 

$37,000,000 
36,500,000 
36,700,000 

1950 

1951 

19.S2 

la-iS 

19.54: 
Orifrinal 

Kevised 

1955 

22, 000. 666    22. 000. 666 

mvi 

11,000,000 

20,000,000 

<42  500  onn 

1857 

■  63  onn  onn 

1958 

■  63  rein  (Kin 

1959     

I  63.000  000 

Total 

162,321,164 

341,700,000 

>  Authorized  by  Public  Law  211,  84th  Cong. 

When  we  refer  to  airports  and  their  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
not  telling  the  whole  story.  Payments  for  all 
services  to  promote  aviation  are  much 
higher.  The  total  year  by  year  payments 
from  the  Treasury  (the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States)  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years, 
excluding  airports,  have  been: 

[In  mlUlons] 

1955 $243.  1 

1956 234.  6 

1957 274.  5 

1958 : 360.  5 

1959 627. 9 

In  view  of  these  great  expenditures,  I  re- 
peat If  a  trust  fund  can  be  established  to 
pay  these  costs  by  user  charges  of  those  who 
use  the  faculties,  I  wUl  support  your  90-10 
formula.  Such  procedure  would  take  a  great 
burden  from  the  Treasury  and  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Now.  as  to  your  request  that  I  support 
Hit.  1011  as  originally  written,  this  I  cannot 
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do.  The  cost  is  much  too  high  and  extrava- 
gant. As  pointed  out  to  you,  even  If  no  bill 
ptwses  at  this  time  you  still  get  your  $1 
million  In  Federal  funds.  The  bill  you  ask 
m«  to  support  proposes  to  enable  offlcials 
of  the  executive  branch  ot  Government  to 
obligate  the  taxpayers  In  the  amount  of  $297 
million  during  the  next  4  years  for  airport 
construction  purposes.  The  language  of  the 
bin  opens  a  4-year  charge  account  without 
regard  to  other  financial  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  budget  presented  to  Congress 
each  year,  and  without  regard  to  the  ability 
of  the  Treasury  to  meet  such  financial  obli- 
gations from  year  to  year  in  the  light  of 
ever-changing  needs  and  conditions. 

Creating  a  4-year  license  to  obligate  the 
Treasury  In  this  manner  violates  orderly  ap- 
propriations procedure  as  well  aa  the  spirit 
at  the  Constitution,  It  avoids  the  traditional 
process  under  whlcb  the  various  agencies 
of  Qovernment  must  account  annually  for 
their  actions  in  advance  of  the  granting  of 
authority  to  financially  commit  the  Govern- 
ment. It  ties  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
Uxe  Confess  In  preparing  and  controlling 
the  annual  budget.  While  responsible  of- 
flcials will  be  required  to  appear  before  Con- 
gress each  year  to  request  funds  to  pay  off 
th»  financial  obligations  previously  created 
under  the  authority  of  this  bill,  the  annual 
appropriation  action  will  merely  be  min- 
isterial in  nature  and  will  come  too  late  to 
provide  any  control  over  the  level  of  the 
program. 

This  proposal  is  another  instance  of  the 
■o-called  backdoor  approach  to  the  Treas- 
~ury.  The  langiiage  in  the  bUl  which  reads 
"there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  obligated 
by  the  execution  of  grant  agreements"  opens 
a  Pandora's  box  to  those  who  would  arbi- 
trarily demand  that  airport  construction  bfe 
accelerated  each  year  without  regard  for  the 
financial  status  of  the  Treasury.  The  min- 
ute such  language  is  signed  into  law.  it  will 
traiutfer  the  control  over  this  program  for  the 
next  4  years  from  the  Members  of  Congress — 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— to  those  who  have  no  such  direct 
accountability. 

I  consider  this  to  be  an  abdication  of  the 
power  of  the  purse  by  the  Congress  and  a 
very  dangerous  trend  away  from  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  are  ever  to  stop  the 
gradual  drift  to  financial  disaster,  the 
backdoor  approach  to  the  Treasury  must  be 
discontinued. 

As  you  perhaps  know.  Congressman  How- 
Aao  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, has  Introduced  House  Resolution  181  to 
prevent  procedures  of  this  kind.  Many  people 
of  the  18th  District  have  asked  me  to  sup- 
port House  Resolution  161  and  I  may  say 
to  you  it  has  my  full  support. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  economy 
In  Government.  We  must  reduce  Federal 
spending  and  reduce  it  drastically  and  give 
our  people  tax  relief.  I  must  apply  thte 
economy  at  home  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Nation.  Reduction  of  spending  of  large 
sums  in  foreign  aid  would  be  helpful. 

I  have  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the  future, 
support  proper  and  reasonable  aid  to  air- 
ports and  will  support  wholeheartedly  funds 
which  are  necessary  to  provide  safety  In  the 
air.  I  may  say  that  I  am  more  interested 
In  safe  travel  in  the  air  and  safety  in  landing 
at  airports  than  I  am  in  plush  terminals  or 
fancy  cocktail  bars  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 
You  state:  "Congressmen  are  way  off  base 
in  some  of  their  views."  I  can  assure  you 
that  further  off  base  are  some  of  the  pres- 
sure groups  who  try  by  scare  letters  distrib- 
uted at  random  to  force  decisions  which  may 
be  against  the  best  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  a  careful  study  will  sub- 
stantiate the  facta  I  have  outlined  above. 
Sincerely  jroivt, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Member  of  Congress. 


(Copies  to:  C.  Blake  McDowell,  Summit 
Coimty  Commissioners,  Stark  County  Com- 
missioners, Canton  Repository,  Akron  Bea- 
con Journal,  Alliance  Review,  Masslllon  In- 
dependent, Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

I  have  included  in  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Bailey's  letter  because  I 
want  to  be  fair  to  him. 

I  have  also  been  asked  by  Mayor 
Charles  L.  Babcock,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  in 
my  congressional  district,  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  hope  sincerely  that  the 
mayor  is  acting  without  full  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  bill,  for  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  he  were  support- 
ing irresponsible  legislation  which  would 
further  inciease  our  national  debt,  which 
would  imdoubtedly  add  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing of  those  in  our  area  who  now  find 
it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  If  we 
believe  in  economy  in  Government,  we 
must  practice  it  at  home  as  well  as  in 
the  cities  and  districts  of  others. 

I  sincerely   hope,  Mr.   Speaker,   that 
,  this  bili  will  be  amended  so  that  it  may 
receive  the  support  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  fiscal  respon.sibility. 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  rMr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  because  I  think  it  might 
be  helpful  if  we  understood  a  little  better 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  is.  I 
have  also  taken  this  time  because  I  have 
had  a  number  of  Members  Inquire  of  me 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  in  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  to  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  provided  in  the  bill,  and 
also  to  make  certain  other  substantive 
changes  they  deem  to  be  important. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  those  in- 
quiries addressed  to  me  about  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  the  spending  in  this 
measure  come  from  people  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  avoiding  exces- 
sive Federal  spending  because  they  know, 
as  you  and  I  ought  to  know  by  this  time, 
that  excessive  Federal  spending  fuels  the 
fires  of  inflation,  which  reduces  the  value 
of  savings,  adds  to  the  cost-price  squeeze 
on  the  farmer,  who  is  already  in  too 
much  trouble,  and  cuts  into  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  for  some  23  million 
people  who  are  on  some  sort  of  Govern- 
ment retirement  program.  Beyond  that, 
deficit  spending  is  desti-uctlve  of  the  hope 
that  many  of  us  have  for  some  sort  of 
equitable  tax  reduction  in  the  future. 
First  of  all  may  I  .say  that  the  rule 
granted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
fair.  The  bill  before  us  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  complete  committee  amendment  to 
the  original  bill  as  Introduced,  but  the 
rule  fairly  and  properly  provides  that 
the  committee  amendment  shall  be  open 
to  amendment  as  an  original  bill.  It 
preserves  the  right,  therefore,  of  anyone 
to  offer  amendments  to  change  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  The  rule  also  pre- 
serves to  the  minority  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Let  me  say  to  those  of  you  who  have 
Inquired  that  after  the  general  debate 
Is  concluded  and  the  bill  is  open  to 
amendment,  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  bring  this  bill  more  nearly  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  adminis- 


tration and  the  F'ederal  Aviation  Agency. 
Amendments  will  be  offered  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  here  provided  to  be 
spent.  I  sincerely  hoE>e  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  those  amendments 
can  be  adopted,  but  if  they  are  not 
adopted,  then  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  along  the  line  of  the  amendments 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
spending  and  it  will  provide  for  other 
things  that  are  deemed  desirable  in  this 
legislation. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  trust  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  prevail.    If  it 
does  not  prevail,  then  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill.    I  trust  enough  Members  will 
vote  against  it  out  of  opposition  to  ex- 
cessive spending.     Not  only  is  the  spend- 
ing excessive,  but  in  addition  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  reported  here,  does 
not  provide  for  the  phasing  out  of  this 
program  that  I  think  one  day  must  be 
phased  out.    I  believe  the  time  to  do  that 
is  now.    Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  not  only  in  airport  construction 
but  in  providing  navigational  aids  that 
are  so  necessary.    Billions  of  dollars,  I 
say.  are  spent.    In  connection  with  navi- 
gational aids,  it  is  apparent  to  anyone 
that  more  money  will  have  to  be  spent. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  airport  aid  and 
airport  construction.    Here  we  are  on  one 
of  the  first  bills  that  is  going  to  deter- 
mine how  we  stand  on  the  question  of 
spending.     We  are  going  to  divide  the 
men  from  the  boys.     We  are  going  to  fiind 
out  who  the  spenders  are  and  we  are 
going  to  find  out  who  the  savers  are.    I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  want  to 
know  about  that.     We  are  going  to  see 
to  it.  as  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  in  every 
one    of    these    bills    that   comes    along. 
Wherever  we  have  a  chance  we  are  going 
to  call  the  roll  and  we  are  going  to  see 
where  we  stand.     To  my  friends  on  the 
right,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  I  Mr.  Allen)  so  wefl. 
I  repeat,  here  is  a  man.  General  Quesada. 
head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  who 
has  studied  this  matter.     His  testimony, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  persuade  anyone, 
and  he  says  he  can  do  the  Job  for  $200 
nxillion.     Well,  if  he  can  do  the  job,  let 
us  give  him  the  $200  million.    Let  us  give 
that  amount  to  the  Agency.    Let  us  start 
them  out  that  way.    Let  us  not  start,  in 
one  of  the  fir.st  bills  to  come  before  us. 
to   appropriate   more   money    than   has 
been  asked  for  and.  may  I  say.  more 
money  than  is  needed.     If  we  can  dem- 
onstrate here  what  we  have  in  mind.  I 
think  it  would  be  the  greatest  encour- 
agement to  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  think  it  would  do  much  to  put  our  un- 
employed people  back  to  work.     That  is 
what  we  need.     That  is  what  we  need 
today.    So  let  us  make  a  start  here  and 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for  economy, 
which  I  believe  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  an  overwhelming  majority  are  de- 
manding of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Just  one  further  observation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  then  I  will  be  through.  We 
have  been  reading  about  the  financial 
difficulties  of  many  of  the  States.  You 
know,  they  wiU  have  to  match  these 
funds  50-50.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  would  be  doing  them  very  much  of  a 
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favor,  especially  some  States  where  they 
cannot  even  keep  up  their  colleges  or, 
apparently,  where  they  are  at  the  point 
of  not  being  able  to  keep  them  going, 
and  where  many  other  things  are  falling 
by  the  wayside.  I  doubt  if  we  would  be 
doing  them  very  much  of  a  service  by  ap- 
propriating more  money  here  than  is 
really  needed  and  hence  putting  the 
same  sort  of  burden  on  them  to  appro- 
priate more  money  than  they  are  able 
financially  to  appropriate.  So  I  say  the 
administration  proposal  is  fair  and 
sound.  It  is  all  that  is  needed.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to  make 
the  fight  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  MCCORMACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  net-d  not  worry 
about  a  rollcall.     There  will  be  a  roll- 
call.     It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to 
see  what  the  vote  will  be  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  not 
on  the  motion   to   recommit  the   bill. 
Because  only  a  few  weeks  ago  when  my 
friend,   the    gentleman    from    Indiana, 
made  the  same  kind  of  speech  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  against  the  QI 
housing  bill   and   he  made  it  a  party 
matter,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  53 
Republicans  did  not  follow  the  gentle- 
man's leadership.     Now  the  ijeople  of 
the  country  are  very  much  interested  in 
this  bill.     There  will  be  a  rollcall  and 
the  test  of  the  vote  will  be  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  showing  just  how  united 
the  RepubUcan  Party  is  with  the  party 
divided  and  split  down  the  middle.  Even 
the  other  day,  they  repudiated  "Mod- 
em Republicanism,"  as  I  believe  I  read 
in  the  paper,  at  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ing recently.    The  great  slogan  of  the 
President  of  6  years  ago  now  has  been 
disavowed  and  repudiated  and  has  been 
thrown  on  the  political  scrap  heap.    I 
see  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  on  his 
feet;  does  he  want  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  sAy,  first  of 
all.  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  when 
he  says  the  question  of  economy  and  of 

spending 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  ha\e  not  come 
to  that  yet.  Now  I  have  not  come  to 
that  yet  so  the  gentleman  cannot  dis- 
agree with  something  I  have  not  said 
yet.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  of 
course,  is  jumping  the  gun. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  many 
things  to  say.  but  he  has  undertaken  to 
interpret  my  position. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  no,  I  did  not 
undertake  to  interpret  your  position,  I 
just  simply  stated  what  you  stated  your 
position  was. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  say  the  gentleman 
was  interpreting  in  this  respect,  that  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  to  re- 
duce the  spending  here  is  the  real  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh.  no,  no— not 
for  me.  You  are  not  kidding  me,  and 
you  are  not  kidding  any  Member  of  the 
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House.    The  real  vote  will  be  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.    A  motion  to  recommit  is 
a  coverup.  a  hideaway.    We  know  that, 
like  when  the  social  security  measure 
was  up.    On  the  passage  of  the  bill  the 
Republicans  voted  for  it.   but  they  do 
not  say  they  voted  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, which,  if  adopted,  would  have 
gutted  the  bill.    So  it  is  the  passage  of 
the  bill  that  counts.     The  motion  to  re- 
commit is  that  little  legislative  sneaker 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public. 
The  only  difference  between  this  bill 
reported  only  by  the  committee,  in  dol- 
lar value,  and  the  President's  bill  is  $97 
million.    The  President's  bill  called  for 
$200  million,  and  the  committee  report- 
ed out  over  a  4 -year  period  a  bill  in- 
volving $297  million.    As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  the  committee  reported  out 
a  bill  providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
about  the  same  amount,  when  we  have 
in  mind  the  protection  of  the  American 
people  who  travel  in  airplanes:   when 
we  have  in  mind  the  number  of  accidents 
that    are    constantly    hapi>emng,    and 
which  happened  only  in  recent  months. 
When  the  roll  call  comes  I  want  the 
Republicans  to  know  that  when  they 
vote  "No"  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  a 
capable  opponent  against  them  next  fall 
can  call  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  enjoying 
this.  I  am  just  talking  practical  now. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
demonstrated  just  now  what  his  position 
is,  and  his  party,  and  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  position  will  be,  and  that 
is  that  we  are  not  spending  enough  and 
we  ought  to  spend  more, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck],  of  course, 
is  an  attempted  master  of  the  art  of  mis- 
interpretation. I  express  my  own  views 
and  I  stand  by  them.  The  difference  is 
$97  million  over  a  4-year  period.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  year  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  there  will  be  less  spent 
than  provided  in  the  President's  bill,  but 
under  the  Democratic  measure  for  the 
protection  of  human  lives,  there  will  be 
greater  protection  afforded  by  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  than  the 
President's  recommendation,  and  his  bill, 
and  there  will  be  greater  distribution  to 
the  States  than  is  provided  in  the  Presi- 
dent's bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  One  thing  I  never 
do.  I  never  talk  politics.  I  might  say 
that  there  is  no  stronger  believer  in  the 
United  States  in  the  two-party  system 
than  I.  I  want  the  Republican  Party  to 
exist.  Notice  I  say  "exist."  But,  be- 
lieving as  I  do  in  the  two-party  system, 
I  do  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  blessed  indeed  when  the  Democratic 
Party  is  in  control  of  our  Government. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Indisma  [Mr. 
Hallcck]  talks  about  a  balanced  budget. 
We  have  seen  him  come  out  of  the  White 
House  and  make  those  dramatic  speeches 
when  appearing  before  television.  His 
Ingenuity  is  rather  admirable  In  some 
respects.    Even  the  youngster  who  sells 


newspapers  on  the  comer  believes  in  a 
balanced  budget.  There  is  nothing  bril- 
liant about  that.  The  President  told  us 
a  year  ago  he  had  sent  a  balanced  budget 
to  the  Congress.  It  is  going  to  be  vm- 
balanced  by  Jime  30  over  $13  billion. 
His  guess  was  $13  billion  wrong. 

As  I  said,  the  youngster  who  sells 
newspapers  on  the  comer  wants  to  be 
sure  we  have  in  the  world  of  today  an 
adequate  defense.  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  not  have  all  the  brains  in  the 
United  States;  the  youngster  who  sells 
newspapers  on  the  corner  has  brains  too. 
Many  years  ago  I  used  to  sell  newspapers 
on  the  streets.  They  know  that  a  power- 
ful national  defense  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  world  today. 

And  the  people  of  Indiana  where  the 
floods  have  taken  place  want  flood  pro- 
tection—right in  the  State  of  my  friend 
the  minority  leader.  I  wonder  how  they 
feel  when  they  know  the  President  says 
no  new  starts?  Let  the  floods  go  on,  we 
cannot  afford  to  appropriate  money  to 
build  dams  to  protect  your  hves  and  your 
property.  Right  in  Indiana  is  taking 
place — ^no  new  starts.  It  is  not  only  in 
Indiana  but  also  it  hits  Ohio,  and  I  heard 
my  dear  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  ,  not  long  ago  take  the 
floor — and  I  admired  him — condemning 
this  policy  of  no  new  starts  enunciated 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  connection 
with  the  fiscal  year  of  1960. 

Sure,  we  are  all  for  a  balanced  budget, 
certainly;  but  we  are  for  national  de- 
fense, and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  money 
when  anything  comes  up  to  help  build 
dams  in  the  State  of  Indiana  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  prop- 
erty there;  I  am  going  to  vote  for  some- 
thing when  it  comes  up  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  people  of  Ohio  that  my 
Republican  friend,  my  genial  friend,  my 
outstanding  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  made  such  a  drama- 
tic speech  about  recently. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh,  I  see  my  dear 
friend  rising. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Whose 
money  will  you  vote? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Just  a  minute, 
just  a  minute.  So  I  am  going  to  help 
out  my  friend  from  Ohio  and  when  it 
comes  up  for  Indiana.  I  will  help  my 
friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  who 
is  opposing  it  now;  I  am  going  to  take 
the  floor  and  beg  that  we  do  something 
to  protect  the  people  of  Indiana  against 
future  floods.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Missouri  does  not  want  me  to  yield  now. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  of  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.    Speaker,   I   move   the   previous 
question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill    (H.R.   1011)    to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  In  order  to  extend 
the  time  for  making  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Accord- 
ingly, the  House  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HJi.  1011,  with  Mr.  MrrcALr 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  LMr.  Harris! 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ben- 
NBTTl  for  1  hour. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
'terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  brings 
to  you  the  bill  H.R.  1011.  to  extend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act. 

The  committee  held  hearings  Febru- 
ary 9  and  10  on  this  legislation,  which 
would  extend  the  airport  construction 
program  authorized  by  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  of  1946. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  na- 
tional airport  plan  developed  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  now 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
This  plan  lists  the  airpMDrts  needed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  air  commerce  and  gen- 
eral aviation  of  the  Nation.  The  goal  Is 
to  bring  about  consummation  of  this 
national  airport  plan. 

The  Congress  in  1946  authorized  a 
program  to  bring  this  about. 

In  the  first  year  after  the  authoriza- 
tion $45  million  was  appropriated  to 
meet  this  need.  That  was  for  1947, 
Following  1947  the  funds  made  available 
for  the  program  for  the  development  of 
airports  on  a  1-year  proposition  declined. 

By  1953  there  was  no  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  exactly  zero  dollars. 
In  1954,  there  was  made  available  a  total 
of  $22  million  to  be  allocated  to  the 
States  and  the  Territories  which  was,  r.s 
a  matter  of  fact  inadequate  to  meet 
anything  like  the  need  for  Federal  aid. 
Then,  in  1955,  in  an  effort  to  try  to  reach 
the  goal  set  in  1946  and  to  meet  the  needs 
that  everyone  agreed  were  necessary 
a  new  program  was  approved  by  the 
Congress.  That  provided  a  4-year  con- 
tract authority  program  on  a  matching 
basis.  It  provided  an  allocation  to  the 
States  of  $60  million  a  year  under  the 
existing  formula,  and  $3  million  to  the 
Territories,  which  made  a  total  of  $63 
million  a  year  available  for  a  4-year 
program. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
four  steps  that  are  necessary,  actually 
five,  in  building  an  airport,  it  takes  more 
than  a  year,  it  takes  more  than  2  years, 
and  sometimes  it  takes  as  much  as  5  or 
6  years  to  complete  a  job.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  present  fimds  have 
been  programed. 

-  Now,  there  are  no  new  funds  in  the 
program  after  this  year.  We  recognized 
that  last  year,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  long-range 
programing  the  Congress  held  hearings 
a  year  ago  and  developed  a  bill  which, 
from  the  hearings,  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  national  airport 


program.  There  have  been  statements 
made  and  there  will  be  other  statements 
made  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord to  Justify  what  the  committee  has 
done  in  the  bill  presented  here  today.  I 
am  going  to  show  you  tliat  the  record  we 
made  in  the  hearings  is  replete  with  m- 
formation.  The  Administrator's  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  shows  that 
to  carry  out  the  program  that  was  needed 
from  their  own  survey  would  take  $1.29 
billion. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  con- 
tinue Federal  aid  to  airports  to  promote 
safety  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding air  commerce,  so  vital  to  the 
Nation's  defense  and  its  economic"  wel- 
fare. 

There  is  no  disagreement  within  the 
committee  over  the  need  for  an  adequate 
national  airport  program.  There  is  some 
disagreement  regarding  the  amoimt  of 
assistance  the  Federal  Crovernment 
should  provide. 

As  introduced,  H.R.  1011  would  have 
authorized  a  $437  million  program. 

After  consideration  of  information  de- 
veloped in  the  hearings,  the  committee 

reduced  the  bill  to  $363  million,  which 
included  an  $85  million  discretionary 
fund.  It  was  felt  that  this  would  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  Federal  matching  funds 
for  available  local  funds. 

After  further  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  light  of  reduced  Federal  funds 
needed  for  terminal  building  grants,  the 
committee  further  reduced  the  total  of 
the  bill  to  $297  million,  chiefly  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  discretionary  fund. 

The  present  program  is  $63  million  a 
year.  The  amoimt  provided  In  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  is  in  effect  a 
4-year  continuation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram, plus  the  special  additional  discre- 
tionary fund  of  $45  million. 

Although  the  amount  recommended 
in  H.R.  1011,  as  reported,  is  $97  million 
more  than  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  committee  and  the  administra- 
tion are  in  rather  close  agreement  re- 
garding the  use  of  fimds  for  terminal 
building  construction,  one  of  the  con- 
troversial points  In  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram. The  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
administration  would  limit  Federal  aid 
to  terminal  buildings  to  space  for  traffic 
control  towers,  weather  reporting  ac- 
tivities, and  air  traffic  control  com- 
munications. The  committee  proposal 
would  broaden  that  limitation  only 
slightly  to  include  space  for  other  Fed- 
eral activities,  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Government,  This  would  permit  Fed- 
eral aid  to  provide  space  for  such  neces- 
sary activities  as  immigration,  customs, 
health,  and  agricultural  inspections. 
Under  the  committee  proposal,  the  Fed- 
eral share  could  go  as  high  as  100  per- 
cent. 

The  committee  bill  would  prohibit 
Federal  aid  to  other  terminal  building 
construction  and  to  automobile  parking 
lots. 

The  committee  did  not  go  along  with 
the  administration  on  a  recommenda- 
tion to  change  the  apportionment  for- 
mula. Under  existing  law,  75  percent  of 
the  Federal  aid  is  distributed  to  the 


States  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
area,  with  25  percent  going  into  a  fund 
for  distribution  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  FAA  without  re- 
gard to  State  boundaries.  The  adminis- 
tration wanted  this  chanped  to  distribute 
50  percent  to  the  States  and  place  50 
percent  in  the  discretionary  fimd. 

Early  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  give  local  sponsors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  plans.  As  has  been 
stated,  planning  is  a  time-consuming  op- 
eration. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
not  affect  the  President's  budget  for 
1960.  Grants  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1960  would  be  $2  million  less  than  in  the 
administration  bill. 

EUMMABT  or  THZ  COMMrrTR  SX^B81'1TL'T« 

Stated  briefly,  the  committee  substi- 
tute would  make  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  for  the  following 
purposes: 

First.  To  authorize  Federal  aid  for  alr- 
43orts  totaling  $297  million  to  become 
available  over  a  4-year  period,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19G0, 
as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  States.  $62,100,000  for 
each  of  the  4  fiscal  years.  In  addition  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii  would  be  included  in  the 
State  program. 

<b)  For  each  of  the  4  fl.scal  years. 
$600,000  for  Puerto  Rico  and  $300,000 
for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

<c)  For  a  new  discretionary  fund,  to 
become  available  as  follows:  $20  million 
on  July  1.  1981;  $15  million  on  July  1, 

1962;  and  $10  million  on  July  1.  19G3. 

Second.  To  limit  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  construction  of  airport  buildings 
to  that  portion  of  an  approved  project 
which  provides  space  for  use  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  Federal  Government,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
could  pay  all  the  cost  of  providing  such 
space.  No  funds  could  be  used  for  pas- 
senger automobile  parking  facilities. 

Third.  To  provide  that  Federal  aid 
apportionments  made  to  a  State,  if  not 
obligated  after  2  years,  shall  revert  to 
the  discretionary  fund  now  existing  un- 
der the  act,  so  that  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Administrator  with- 
out regard  to  State  boundaries. 

RISTORT    or   rrCERAL   AID    PltOCRAM 

The  Federal  Airport  Act,  approved  in 
1946.  established  a  long-range  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  provide  a  system  of 
public  airports  adequate  to  anticipate 
and  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics. 

The  act  authorized  appropriations  of 
$500  million  for  grants  to  State  and  local 
authorities  and  $20  million  to  the  Ter- 
ritories for  a  7-year  period.  An  appro- 
priation of  $45  million  was  made  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  under  the  act,  but  there- 
after appropriations  declined  until  the 
1954  fiscal  year  when  no  appropriation 
was  requested  and  none  made. 

Because  extensive  planning  is  required 
to  build  modem  airport  facilities,  spon- 
sors in  1955  asked  Congress  to  establish 
a  long-range  program,  setting  out  defi- 
nitely the  amount  of  Federal  aid  avail- 
able over  a  period  of  years. 

After  extensive  consideration,  the  Con- 
gress in  1955  amended  the  basic  act  to 
authorize  contract  obligations  of  $42.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
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30,  1956,  and  $63  million  each  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1957,  June 
30,  1958.  and  June  30.  1959--Public  Law 
211.  84th  Congress. 

Legislation  to  continue  the  Federal  aid 
program  at  an  increased  level  of  $100 
million  a  year  through  flj<:^l  year  1963. 
with  an  additional  authorization  of  $37 
million  for  fiscal  year  1959.  was  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  in  the  hist  Congress — 
S.  3o02,  85th  Congress. 

The  President,  however,  withheld  ap- 
proval of  that  legislation  and  the  prob- 
lem is  again  before  Compress  for  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  1011.  which  was  identical 
with  the  bill  passed  last  year  which  the 
President  did  not  sign.  The  committee 
has  reported  out  a  substitute  for  that 
bill,  reducing  the  amount  authorized 
from  $437  million  to  $297  million. 

In  the  hearings  on  H.R.  1011  and  re- 
lated bills  to  extend  the  program,  we 
heard  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  representatives  of 
airport  operators  and  users.  All  agreed 
that  the  Federal  aid  program  should  be 
continued,  but  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aid  needed  to  provide  the  Nation 
with  an  adequate  system  of  airp>orts. 

KSTIMATCD   NEID8   FOR   NIW  CONSTRUCTION 

A  national  airport  survey  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Aviation 
Officials,  the  Airport  Operators  Council, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Airport 
Executives  presented  at  the  hearings 
shows  that  1.138  airport  projects  are 
planned  by  U.S.  communities  during  the 
next  4  years.  Total  reported  cost  for 
land  acquisition  and  for  landing  area 
and  terminal  area  development  planned 
during  this  4-year  period  is  $1.1  billion. 
It  is  anticipated  that  $521  million  of  this 
cost  will  become  available;  from  local 
sources,  and  $68.5  million  from  State 
sources,  for  a  total  of  $590  million.  This 
leaves  a  deficit  of  $477  million. 

The  survey  indicated  that  funds  to 
meet  this  deficit  of  over  $477  million  will 
be  needed  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  ending: 

June  30,    1959 1128.657.730 

June  30.    1960 131.792,064 

June   30.    1961 114.915.094 

June  30.   1962 101.920.420 

Detailed  figures  on  this  survey  will 
be  found  on  pages  148  and  149  of  the 
printed  hearings. 

A  'Summary  of  Required  Airport  De- 
velopment" furnished  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  will  be  foxmd  to  the 
hearings  beginning  on  page  104.  This 
lists  projects  totaling  $1,290  million. 

NEED    rOK    PBOCRAM 

Adequate  airports  are  necessary  not 
only  to  provide  an  adequate  air  trans- 
portation system  but  to  promote  safety 
in  air  commerce. 

Due  to  the  speed  and  range  of  the 
modem  airplane.  Its  operation  presents 
problems  that  only  the  Fed<;ral  Govern- 
ment can  meet. 

Airports  are  more  than  a  local  utiUty. 
Each  airport  Is  an  intregal  part  of  our 
national  airways  system. 

Air  transportation  is  modem  trans- 
portation. It  is  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 


To  have  a  sound  air  transportation 
system,  we  need  a  national  airport  sys- 
tem. The  only  way  we  can  get  that 
system  is  by  Federal  aid  to  airports. 
Air  transportation  is  developing  faster 
than  our  airport  system.  The  phenom- 
enal growth  of  air  transportation 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  has  made  it  difficult  for  spon- 
sors to  meet  the  needs  for  additional 
facilities. 

Air  transportation  is  now  a  principal 
means  of  interstate  commerce  for  per- 
sons, freight,  and  mail.  More  passen- 
gers now  are  transported  in  interstate 
and  foreign  air  commerce  than  by  rail- 
roads and  transatlantic  stean\sh.ps. 

Active  aircraft  using  the  airports  and 
airways  have  been  increasing  each  year. 
In  1957,  the  total  was  67.153.  Last 
year,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion estimated,  that  figure  had  climbed 
to  72,500,  a  gain  of  8  percent  in  1  year. 

In  1946,  the  Nation's  domestic  sched- 
uled airlines  carried  12.213,000  passen- 
gers -nearly  6  billion  miles.  The  CAA 
estimated  that  in  1958  this  figure  in- 
creased to  about  49  million  ijassengers 
who  flew  more  than  26  billion  passen- 
ger-miles. 

While  the  millions  or  airUne  passen- 
gers using  the  airi}orts  are  cited,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  we  are  not 
building  airports  exclusively  for  the  air- 
lines. Airports  are  being  built  for  all 
civil  aviation  and  to  meet  national  de- 
fense needs. 

Significantly,  the  greatest  growth  in 
civil  aviation  has  been  m  general  avia- 
tion, which  excludes  commercial  air  car- 
riers. Today,  business  enterprises  own 
and  operate  more  than  26,000  aircraft, 
which  now  range  from  single -engme  air- 
craft to  DC-3's.  turboprop  Viscoimts  and 
F-27's,  and  which  will  soon  be  supple- 
mented by  jet  aircraft. 

Today  the  general  aviation  fleet — in- 
cluding these  business  aircraft — exceeds 
65,000  aircraft  and  according  to  a  re- 
cent Government  forecast  will  grow  to 
89.000  by  1965.  and  to  107.000  by  1970. 

The  same  forecast  Indicates  an  in- 
crease in  airline  passengers  to  66  million 
by  1960,  93  million  by  1965,  and  107  mil- 
lion by  1970. 

Airfreight  quadrupled  in  volume  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1946  to  1957.  Official 
predictions  are  that  aircargo  traffic  will 
increase  to  600  million  ton-miles  by  1960, 
and  to  1.6  billion  ton-miles  by  1970.  It  Is 
quite  obvious  from  this  forecast  that  air- 
freight Is  still  In  Its  infancy. 

ErrXCT    ON    I960    BTTOGET 

If  enacted  as  reported,  H.R.  1011  could 
not  affect  the  President's  budget  for 
1960. 

The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1960  for  aid  to  airports  Is  $50  million. 
That  Is  to  take  care  of  contractual  obli- 
gations expected  to  come  due  during  the 
year. 

H.R.  1011  would  authorize  contract  ob- 
ligations of  $63  mlUlon  durmg  fiscal  year 
1960.  Those  contract  obligations  would 
not  come  due  for  some  time — that  is,  un- 
til the  work  is  done. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  the  administra- 
tion and  submitted  with  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  would  authorize 
contract  obligations  of  $65  million  for 
fiscal  year    1960,   $2  million  in  excess 


of  the  authority  provided  in  H.R.  loil, 
as  reported. 

DisTiiBUTiuN  or  Txntos 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  shows  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  the  authorization 
which  would  be  provided  by  HJl.  1011,  as 
reported  by  the  committee: 
Annual  distribution  of  $63,000,000  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  years  1960.  1981.  1962. 
1963 


State  or  Twrltory 


Alabama . 

Alaska Iimillll 

Arizona.. „„ 11.1. 

Arkansa.* ... IIIIIIIIII 

California IIIIIII. 

Colorado . .......I^. 

ronnoctknit "I"..! 

Dpluuare. . . 

District  of  Columbia  "      ". 

Florida '..I... 

f  Jeorela .'..'.. 

Hawaii '___ 

Idaho "Illin 

Illinoiii mil. 

Indiana ...I.I., 

Iowa " 

Kan.«as 1. 1. 1. II, 

Kentucky ..I.I. I.. 

Ix>ulsiana *  ".'. 

Maino  '.I., 

Maryland 

Ma-ssiiohusctts 

Mlrhlfran   .I.I.. 

.M  iuHf  sota 

M  ls.^iftsippi , 

Missouri 

Vfontana 

Nohra<^lta 

Nevada 

\cw  Hampshire 

N'ew  JfTfiey 

Xcw  Mrxioo 

New  York 

North  Carolina.... 

-North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon . .. 

Ponnsylvani.i 

Rhode  Island 

.^uth  Carolina 

^=outh  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

Ttah 

Vermont 

Virginia ... 

AVa.«<hineton.... 

West  Vinrlnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


State  per- 

oenlafe 

(80  States) 


Total  I'nited  Stat«6. 
Discretionary  funds ' 


Total  for  continental 
Vnited  .^UU>s 


Piierto  Rico... 
Virgin  Inlands. 


Total  Territories. 


Grand  total 

Addilioaal  diMnlionary : 

IWl 

MO 

1W4 


1.7I8filI 
7.B8'J155 
I.  791320 

1.  ivwro 

6.  ft4U»)2 
].R»i.«R 

.73«<rfi 

. 1377IN 
.ai59S5 
1.  7327fiR 
l.93»>4(> 
.  Z'i2IM 
1.32«R23 
3.«63«W 
1.  rw«08 
1. 62SS.V; 

I.  744.Vlfi 

1.  .52(M19 

1.55«)00 

.76fi973 

.M0S83 

1.  674*  .as 
.3. 41  n!«r, 

2. 1.VWS2 
1.3741IM 

2.  iSfW-^l 
2.  lW23r. 
1.4M.M.S 

1.70WV19 
1.873S40 
8.«ai222 
2.  (•.■i644.'> 
1.  lf<2358 
3.231H0 
l.fiHM42 
l.SK.VJS 
4.092974 
.278294 
1. 1222118 
1.2.'a<783 

6.  ntlMO 
1.  37«*355 

.  7SHn3 
1.  fi7«)120 

1.  742K33 

2.  m2\m 

1.422885 


$(3,oon,ono 

authorization 
(75-25)  (19W» 


$800,443 
a73«.W9 

S.34.  a*!? 

629. 02S 
2.631.  lt.2 

sni.  8SS 

344.  131 
64.  142 
123,  X83 
W7.  (137 
901.  Wi3 
1 17. 049 
«17.  W« 
1,  TOfi.  324 
»!i3.'i.!«2 
7,W, «.-» 

708.  vm 

72.1,  <w9 
3.17.  21 « 

779.  yat 

1..WI.4<-,1 

1.003.  .'►43 

6;{9.9N9 

1, 04S,  XS9 

1.  nifl.  Kv, 

fN1.41S 

722. 3i") 
14<i.:k4 

795.  'IHO 
S72.  711 

2,  fi22.  742 
957. 7K9 
M1.3<iH 

1,  .WJ,  WW 
TM.WUi 
846,  .S3i 

1,906.3(13 
129.«1'5 
522.  AIM 
St«l.  744 
773.191 

2,  874.  (IH9 
641,9tia 
118.  7K0 
777.8.'i« 
811,631 
461,2.56 
046.479 
662,709 


46,  S7h,  000 
U,S2&,(IU0 


62,100.000 


600,000 

aoD.000 


900,000 


63,000,000 

an,  000. 000 

15.000,  01 10 
10,000,000 


"5  wrcent  of  authorlEation  Is  apjxjrtioned  for  projects 
•n  State  on  an  area  popul 
is  discnnionary,  and  may  be  allocated  without' regard 


in  each  State  on  an  area  population  formula;  25  percent 


to  Slate  boundaries. 

As  has  been  stated,  we  were  told  in 
the  hearings  that  local  sponsors  could 
provide  $590  million  for  the  program. 
They  are  not  only  willing;  they  are 
ready  to  provide  It  if  we  will  give  them 
a  program  on  which  they  can  depend. 
In  the  hearings  last  year  the  sponsors 
told  us  that  they  needed  $477  million 
additional  to  carry  on  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  air  commerce.  That  is 
how  we  arrived  at  the  figure  of  $437  mil- 
lion that  was  included  in  the  bill  orig- 
inally presented  a  year  ago.     Our  bill. 
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which  the  Congress  approved  last  year, 
included  $37  million  for  1959.  This  year, 
when  we  held  hearings,  we  were  so  near 
to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  that  we 
thought  the  added  amount  for  1959 
should  not  be  included. 

After  we  held  our  hearings  and  found 
out  what  the  requirements  were  and 
determined  the  issues  involved  affecting 
terminal  buildings,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  the  testimony  justified  fur- 
ther reductions  because  terminal  build- 
ings which  had  previously  been  author- 
ized would  not  be  included  under  a  full 
50  percent  matching  program.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  at  the  larger  air- 
ports there  were  opportunities  for  com- 
mercial enterprises,  and,  therefore, 
through  rental  arrangements  there 
would  be  sufficient  income  developed  to 
provide  the  terminal  buildinrs.  There- 
fore we  said  that  none  of  these  funds 
could  go  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
terminal  buildings  except  for  that  part 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  other  words,  let  me  say  this  tD  my 
distinguished  friend  who  tnll-ed  about 
safety.  There  is  no  more  import:^nt  p?.rt 
of  this  Federal  aviaticn  program  affect- 
ing safety  than  to  have  adequate  and 
efficient  operation  of  traffic  control 
towers,  weather  stations,  and  communi- 
cation systems  necessary  to  bring  an  .ir- 
plane  in  and  have  it  land  and  then  to 
permit  it  to  take  off  and  get  on  its  way. 
That  is  part  of  the  safety  program. 

So  our  committee  made  it  possible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for  that 
part  of  the  tenninal  building  it  uses 
itself,  that  part  which  is  to  be  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Without  this  provision  the  Government 
would  have  to  make  a  rental  agreement 
with  the  manager  of  the  airport,  which 
would  saddle  an  annual  obli 'ration  onto 
this  Government  that  would  continue 
from  here  on  out. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  wants  to  be  fair  and 
factual  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  am  sure 
he  will  be. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  I  do  not  care  about 
any  imputations  that  I  would  not  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  There  is 
no  imputation  that  he  would  not  be. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not.  that  there  is 
no  disagreement  among  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  subject  which  the  gen- 
tleman Is  now  discussing? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  dis- 
agreement, because  the  gentleman  knows 
that  he  and  others  of  the  minority  want 
to  reduce  the  figure  from  the  $297  million 
arrived  at  by  the  committee,  under  the 
facts  developed  in  the  hearings,  to  an 
arbitrary  figure  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  During 
the  past  4  years  $10  milhon  has  been 
spent  of  Federal  funds  for  towers;  that 


is  the  total  amount.  There  was  no  in- 
dication in  our  hearings  that  any  greater 
sum  than  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
next  4  years,  was  there? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  in  the  hearings  it  was 
developed  and  agreed  to  as  a  matter  of 
principle  by  General  Quosada,  the  op- 
erators, the  Airport  Operators  Council, 
and  the  municipalities,  that  there  is  jus- 
tification for  this  program  and  it  is  need- 
ed. Actually  they  are  trying  right  now 
to  get  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  foot  the 
complete  bill  of  a  separate  building  for 
the  Government,  without  the  Govern- 
ment putting  one  penny  into  it.  What 
you  are  also  doing  is  trying  to  make  Los 
Angeles  put  the  money  into  the  con- 
struction of  this  facility  and  taking  away 
available  funds  needed  to  match  Federal 
funds  for  other  parts  of  the  project. 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  now  gone  to 
the  point  that  it  cannot  issue  any  more 
bonds.  So  you  are  taking;  away  funds 
that  should  go  into  the  matching  fund, 
and  you  would  require  them  to  provide 
this  facility  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  use.  This,  if  carried  out 
under  the  theory  of  the  substitute  pro- 
posal, will  require  the  U.S.  Government 
to  pay  a  rental  fee  every  year  for  these 
facilities.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
saddled  with  that  obligation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman explained  a  moment  ago  that  the 
present  law  is  that  on  allocations  made  to 
the  States  heretofore,  if  that  was  not 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  proceed,  and  I 
will  explain  that  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  correction? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  an 
hour.  He  can  explain  it  in  his  own  time 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
record  ought  to  be  straight  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  I  introduced  which  provides  Federal 
aid  on  a  continuing  basLs  for  these 
safety  factors  about  which  the  gentle- 
man has  been  talking.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  supported  in  the  committee  the 
gentleman's  amendment  in  that  regard 
in  his  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  I  appreciate  that 
the  gentleman  did,  but  he  knows  that 
his  bill  does  not  carry  authority  to  meet 
the  situation  called  to  our  attention  by 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  There  cannot 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  that  be- 
cause it  is  a  fact. 

What  we  do  here,  because  of  the  ad- 
justment in  this  program  for  terminal 
facilities  and  other  related  airport  fa- 
cilities, is  to  bring  you  a  bill  with  a  total 
of  $297  million.  We  took  into  consid- 
eration the  experience  of  the  agency  for 
the  last  4  years,  and  we  provide  precisely 
the  same  amount,  $63  million  a  year,  for 
allocations  to  the  States.  The  first 
year— I  want  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Indiana  to  get  this;  he  is  talk- 
ing about  spending — the  proposal  we 
present  here  to  you  is  under  the  budget 
proposal  for  1960  by  $2  million.  We  are 
trying  to  help  you  in  connection  with 
balancing  the  budget.    I  would  encour- 


age the  gentleman  to  support  us  on  this 
program. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  spoke  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  as  a  legislative  sneak. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  is  no  legislative 
sneak  here. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  certainly  would  not 
reter  to  it  as  a  sneak.  But  I  think,  and 
maybe  net  using  that  kind  of  word,  be- 
cause a  motion  to  recommit  has  always 
been  used  here,  and  I  hope  it  always 
will  be  used,  it  affords  a  real  opportunity 
on  many  occasions  to  see  where  people 
really  stand.  But.  I  must  say  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  pretty  good  gimmick — I 
will  not  say  "sneak" — in  his  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  take  exception  to 
your  calling?  my  bill  anything  that  has  a 
gimmick  in  it.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you 
that  what  we  are  proposing  here  is  some- 
thing that  the  gentleman's  administra- 
tion cusht  to  take.  All  of  you  should 
vote  for  it.  We  want  to  help  you  in 
balancing  the  budget  so  we  reduced  your 
f'gure  by  $2  million.  If  you  will  Just  help 
us,  we  can  get  down  to  a  figure.  And 
there  is  another  thing  that  would  bring 
about  what  you  desire  and  which  is  the 
objective  of  all  of  us,  and  that  is  a  sound, 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  briefiy  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  shall  always  be 
brief.  I  would  like  to  say  that  what  the 
gentleman  says  with  respect  to  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  true. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  want  to  make  it  very 

clear  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  not  a 
gimmick. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes;  well,  all  right. 
But.  from  then  on  you  are  looking  for- 
ward to  more  spending.  Actually,  that 
is  going  to  have  to  do  with  the  future 
and  whether  or  not  the  country  can  look 
forward  to  some  tax  reduction  some- 
time. In  my  opinion.  In  spite  of  your 
position  in  respect  to  the  next  fiscal  year, 
the  argument  is  persuasive. 

Mr.   HARRIS.    Let  me   get  to  that 
point.     We  provide  for  the  second  year 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  jet  age  and 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  jet  planes 
provide    an    additional    amount    to   be 
used  by  the  Administrator  in  the  dis- 
cretionary fund.    You  are  going  to  need 
some  additional  funds  if  we  are  to  meet 
the   need   of   the  new   airplanes   today 
that  are  coming  in  this  year  and  next 
year.     And  the  following  year,  we  are 
going  to  have  plenty  of  them   in  the 
air.     So  we  provide  for  them.     General 
Quesada  provided  for  It,  too.    But  here 
is   what  he   would   do  and   what  you 
would  do  by  your  substitute  bill.     You 
would  take  50  percent  of  the  total  avail- 
able and  put  It  in  the  discretionary  fund 
for  the  Administrator  to  use  as  he  sees 
fit.     You  would  reduce  the  amount  al- 
located to  the  States  the  first  year  by 
one-half  of  $65  million  which  would  be 
$37 '/2  million,  and  in  the  second  year 
one-half  of  $55  miUion  which  would  be 
$27 '/2  million.    Now  you  start  allocating 
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to  the  States  with  that  amovmt  of  money 
for  the  development  of  airport  projects 
and  then,  gentlemen,  you  are  going  to 
find  yourselves  trjrtng  to  ttxplaln  to  your 
municipalities  how  they  are  not  able  to 
get  matching  funds  to  meet  their  needs. 
You  would  destroy  the  formula  75-25 
that  has  been  in  existence  since  the  first 
national  airport  plan  ^'as  developed. 
That  is  just  how  serious  it  is  and  that 
is  the  difference  we  havre  here.  That  Is 
the  reason,  I  say,  to  meet  the  needs  and 
the  requirements  of  tliis  plan  the 
amount  provided  in  this  bill  Is  necessary. 
Oh,  yes,  you  say  you  have  a  plan,  too, 
.  but  we  need  a  real  plan  and  If  we  meet 
it,  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  the 
money.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  gone  even  below  the  minimum. 
But.  the  committee  has  de<;ided  that  that 
Is  what  It  is.  We  are  going  to  do  our 
best  to  get  this  kind  of  bill  through  In 
order  that  this  airport  i>rogram  may 
continue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  tliat  program 
was  adopted  in  1946.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  at  that  time  envisaged  a 
debt  in  this  country  of  more  than  $285 
billion.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  I  believe  that  at 
that  time  we  had  a  national  debt  which 
went  almost  to  that  figure?.  That  was 
Immediately  following  the  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  everyone  ex- 
pected after  the  war  that  this  would  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  share  that  feeling. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  it  would  be 
reduced  after  the  war,  but  not  because 
of  the  economy,  particularly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's views  with  reference  to  the  need 
to  reduce  it,  but  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, I  also  share  the  gentleman's  views, 
I  know,  on  providing  safe  transporta- 
tion In  this  jet  age. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  How  much  of  the 
$97  million  will  go  Into  safety  features? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     AU  of  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  AU  of  the  $97  million 
above  the  $200  million? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, uill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  the  allocations  made  heretofore  un- 
der the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  the  States 
still  stands  until  used.  Is  that  the  law 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  law  at  this  time  is 
that  after  a  period  of  2  years  funds  allo- 
ciited  to  the  States  revert  back  to  the 
Administrator  for  reallocation.  We 
make  a  change  here  to  provide  that 
after  2  years  the  unused  balance  reverts 
back  to  the  Administrator  to  go  Into  the 
discretionary  fund.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  there  are  about  14  States  who 
found  that  they  could  not  utilize  the 
money  allocated. 


Funds  made  available  under  existing 
law  and  xmder  the  proposed  legislation 
remain  available  until  used. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  proposed  bill  it  says, 
"Which  amounts  have  been  obligated  by 
the  execution  of  grant  agreements  be- 
fore July  1,  1959." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  explain  that. 
Funds  for  certain  projects  have  been  set 
aside  or  programed  but  the  final  grant 
agreement  has  not  been  signed.  A  lot 
of  the  present  program  Is  In  the  pipe- 
line. It  will  take  at  least  until  1963  or 
1964  for  It  to  be  completed.  If  we  do 
not  put  that  provision  in  there,  it  would 
disrupt  the  programs  that  are  already 
underway — projects  that  have  been  pro- 
gramed but  not  put  under  grant  agree- 
ment. Therefore,  we  do  not  disrupt  the 
present  program,  but  we  apply  the  new 
policies  beginning  after  July  1  this  year. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  if  we 
have  a  program  which  is  not  reduced  to 
an  agreement  on  or  before  July  1,  1959, 
then  do  we  lose  the  money? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  applies  after  next 
July  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  says. 
"Amounts  obligated  by  the  execution  of 
grant  agreements  before  July  1.  1959." 
The  point  that  bothers  me,  that  these 
programs  may  be  in  the  making,  as  in 
my  State,  we  have  a  bond  Issue  coming 
up.  It  will  not  be  reduced  to  an  agree- 
ment before  July  1. 1959. 

What  I  want  to  know  is.  if  the  money 
that  has  been  made  available  to  that 
area,  which  has  not  now  been  com- 
mitted to  a  T^Tltten  agreement — are  we 
going  to  lose  It  if  we  adopt  section  8  and 
if  we  do  not  get  it  in  writing  before  July 
1, 1959? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Any  grant  agreements 
executed  after  next  July  1  would  have  to 
be  made  under  the  terms  of  the  new  leg- 
islation but  your  State  would  get  an 
allocation  of  funds  imder  this  legislation 
as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  this  is 
the  old  program,  and  you  in  effect  say 
that  the  amendments  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  projects  which  have  been 
obligated  by  the  execution  of  a  grant 
agreement  before  July  7,  1959.  The  allo- 
cation is  made  to  the  States.  Discussions 
have  been  had  with  the  Administrator, 
but  no  firm  agreements  have  been  made 
or  executed  at  this  time,  nor  would  we 
be  able  to  execute  one  on  or  before  July 
1,  1959.  If  we  do  not  lose  it,  I  want  to  be 
fully  satisfied. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  necessity  of  this 
amendment  is  to  protect  those  sponsors 
who  have  projects  in  the  making  but  not 
actually  under  grant  agreement.  If  we 
do  not  have  this  provision  in  it,  then 
these  programs  that  are  underway 
might  be  disrupted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Although 
they  are  not  reduced  to  writing  and  exe- 
cuted?    This  says  "The  execution  of  a 
grant  agreement." 
Mr.  HARRIS.    I  see. 
Mr.   ROGERS   of  Colorado.     I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  have  this. 
Mr.  HARRIS.   That  is  the  intention  of 
the  blU. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  a  question.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  on  Febniary  18 
of  this  year  I  wrote  a  letter  concerning 
the  application  of  Public  Law  801  of  the 
84th  Congress  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  show  that  personnel  costs  of 
the  manpower  requirements  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  The  gentle- 
man immediately  contacted  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  for  that  information. 
Having  not  received  It,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  that  information 
is  available. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  recall  the  gentle- 
man's letter,  and  I  referred  it  to  the 
agency  for  reply.  I  have  not  received 
a  reply  yet.  We  have  discussed  it  with 
them.  A  reply  In  detail  Is  in  prepara- 
tion. As  I  understand,  under  the  admin- 
istration bill  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  personnel,  as  the  program  would  be 
gradually  reduced.  Under  HR.  1011, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  I  am  told 
there  would  be  no  appreciable  increase 
in  manpower  needs. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  this  legislation  does  not  In- 
volve the  use  of  any  additional  man- 
power or  per.sonnel? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  would  have  to  be 
determined  as  In  the  case  of  other  pro- 
grams by  the  agency. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  had  felt  that  the  degree  of  expan- 
sion of  airport  facilities  proposed  in  this 
bill,  HR.  1011,  will  have  considerable 
manpower  implications.  I  have  been  in- 
terested to  know  if  it  will  increase  our 
Federal  personnel  or  if  the  requirements 
of  this  proposed  legislation  can  be  met 
with  our  existing  staffs? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  too 
many  instances  in  the  past  where  the 
Congress  has  authorized  legislation  and 
voted  the  funds  for  new  or  expanded 
functions  when  in  final  analysis  an  ex- 
cessive percentage  of  the  fimds  are  for 
personnel  and  administrative  overhead 
rather  than  for  the  program  itself.  Ic 
is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Manpower  Utilization 
Subcommittee  I  plan  to  follow  through 
on  the  manpower  aspects  of  all  proposed 
legislation  to  see  that  the  requests  sup- 
port the  requirements  found  in  Public 
Law  801  of  the  84th  Congress  (70  Stat. 
652). 

Public  Law  801  simply  requires  that 
reports  to  Congress  from  the  executive 
branch  on  pending  or  proposed  legis- 
lation which,  if  enacted,  would  involve 
expenditures  over  $1  million  and  call  for 
additional  or  expanded  functions  should 
include  information  on  the  number  of 
civilian  officers  and  employees  required 
to  carry  out  these  new  functions. 

Compliance  with  this  statute  should 
not  be  an  onerous  task,  for  I  cannot 
imderstand  any  department  or  agency 
not  having  the  information  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  law. 
If  the  responsible  agency  does  not  have 
the  manpower  data  available  for  a  pro- 
posed piece  of  legislation,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  Congress  has  all 
reason  to  question  the  reliability*  of  the 
costs  Involved  in  the  bill.     I  am  sure 
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you  will  concur  that  it  is  far  better  to 
make  the  determination  and  reach  an 
understanding  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  than  to  later  find  we 
have  created  a  new  empire  of  Federal 
personnel. 

On  February  18,  1959,  I  indicated  by 
letters  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  to  my  colleague,  Hon. 
Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  importance  of  the  Congress 
knowing  the  personnel  requirements  of 
any  proposed  legislation  prior  to  its  en- 
actment, as  for  example,  the  subject 
matter  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Harris  on  February  23,  1959,  in- 
dicated by  letter  to  me  that  he  has  asked 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  furnish 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  all  possible  information 
on  this  matter. 

Yet  to  date  we  have  not  received  any 
further  information  on  personnel  for 
this  airport  bill.  Certainly  both  the 
responsible  agency,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  have  this  manpower  informa- 
tion. The  problem  is  now  one  of  the 
Congress  also  knowing  fully  the  man- 
power requirements  of  any  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  my  letter  of 
February  18.  1959,  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  man- 
power implications  of  this  bill. 

February  18.  1959. 
Hon.  Maxjktci:  Stans. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Stans:  During  our  manpower 
utilization  hearings  in  December  1958.  we 
questioned  your  Assistant  Director.  Mr. 
El.ner  Staats.  concerning  the  compliance  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  with  Public 
Law  81-801.  Mr.  Staats.  at  that  time.  In- 
dicated the  agencies  were  required  to  supply 
the  information  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Despite  this  fact  I  have  seen  little  or  no 
evidence  of  compliance  with  tho  statute. 

In  view  of  the  continuous  pressure  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  for  more  per- 
sonnel and  for  new  and /or  expanded  author- 
ity and  functions,  I  believe  we  need  a  much 
closer  coordination  between  your  Bureau 
and  the  Congress  In  fulfllllng  the  Intent 
of  this  legislation. 

As  for  example,  bill  S.  1,  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Airport  Act,  which  recently 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  referred 
to  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  provides  for  a  si7able  ex- 
pansion of  existing  functions  without  any 
Indications  of  the  additional  manpower 
requirements. 

It  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  degree  of  expansion  of  airport  facilities 
proposed  In  S.  1  could  have  considerable 
manpower  Implications  varying  from  new 
and  additional  construction  Inspectors  to 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  personnel  to 
man  tbe  airport  facilities.  I  am  this  date 
also  advising  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce  Commit- 
tee of  our  interest  in  the  manpower  implica- 
tions of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Compliance  with  this  statute  certainly 
should  not  be  an  onerous  task,  for  I  can- 
not understand  any  department  or  agency 
not  having  the  Information  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  law.  It  would 
appear  the  problem  is  basically  one  of  co- 
ordinated communications  between  our 
committee  and  your  Bureau  and  that  I  am 
sure  can  be  solved  without  trouble. 


We  appreciated  having  Mr.  Staats  appear 
as  a  witness  In  December  before  our  com- 
mittee and  we  were  especially  impressed  by 
his  apparent  earnest  and  desired  coopera- 
tion. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Davis, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  Utilization. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
this  committee.  The  hearings  are  re- 
plete with  justifications  of  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  consumed  29 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
■  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Springer  J. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  I  am  of- 
fering the  administration  bill,  H.R.  3267. 
in  lieu  of  H.R.  1011,  which  is  the  Harris 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  and 
may  I  say  to  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
that  they  should  be  under  no  illusion 
that  this  bill  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  or  anywhere  near 
unanimously.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  vote  was  14  to  12  in  favor  of  report- 
ing this  bill;  had  there  been  one  more 
vote  against  it  would  have  been  tied  and 
this  bill  would  not  have  been  reported. 
I  am  calling  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  I  believe  it  does  truly 
reflect  the  difference  of  opinion  that 
there  was  in  the  committee  on  which  one 
of  these  two  philosophies  ought  to  pre- 
vail. 

One  of  these  philosophies,  and  it  is 
carried  in  the  bill  which  is  now  under 
consideration,  is  that  we  should  continue 
indefinitely  to  build  airports  for  com- 
munities which  either  do  not  have  them 
or  to  expand  existing  airports  and  termi- 
nals of  all  kinds. 

The  other  philosophy,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  I  Intend  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  at  the  proper  time,  is  that 
gradually  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  building 
terminals  and  should  confine  its  efforts 
only  to  the  field  of  air  safety.  This  is 
a  policy  better  known  as  "door  to  door." 
That  is,  our  duty  extends  from  the  time 
the  passenger  gets  on  the  plane  in  the 
airport  until  he  leaves  the  plane  at  the 
terminal  airport,  that  everything  else  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  com- 
munity. 

May  I  say  that  there  is  precedent  in 
history  for  this.  I  think  all  of  us  realize 
that  a  hundred  years  ago  we  started 
many  of  the  railroads  of  this  country 
under  a  normal  subsidy  system  for  those 
days  where  we  granted  the  railroads — in 
my  own  district,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  which  crosses  my  district — a 
mile  on  each  side  of  the  right-of-way. 
That  was  to  be  sold  and  the  money  used 
as  a  subsidy  which  was  granted  to  the 
railroad  to  start  operations.  That  con- 
tinued for  only  a  short  time. 

We  have  been  in  this  aviation  busi- 
ness for  almost  20  years  in  one  phase  or 
another  and  show  at  the  present  time 
no  sign  of  ever  stopping  these  Federal 
subsidies — even  when  this  aviation  busi- 


ness is  in  competition  with  other  non- 
subsidized  forms  of  transportation. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  several  ad- 
vantages in  the  administration  bill  over 
H.R.  1011  in  its  present  form.  First, 
H.R.  1011  authorizes  Federal  aid  for  air- 
ports totaling  $297  million,  whereas  the 
administration's  proptosal  is  for  a  total 
of  $200  million.  The  savings  in  cost  is 
one  of  the  advantages  I  f^ee. 

Further.  I  have  determined  from  an 
examination  of  the  bills  that  there  is 
greater  flexibility  in  administration  of 
aid  to  airports  by  the  administration  bill 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  agree  that  there  can 
be  a  substantial  savings  in  cost  where 
theie  is  such  flexibility  in  administra- 
tion. 

Along  this  same  line  of  flexibility.  I 
find  that  the  administration  bill  is  much 
less  complicated  than  H  R.  1011  and  that 
the  simpler  form  of  approach  provided 
by  the  administration  bill  offers  many 
advantages. 

Under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  as  it  Is 
now  written.  75  percent  of  funds  are  ap- 
portioned to  States  on  the  formula  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar,  and  25  per- 
cent is  apportioned  to  the  discretionary 
fund.  Under  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 50  percent  would  be  apportioned 
to  the  States,  and  50  percent  would 
be  apportioned  to  the  discretionary 
fund. 

This  would  permit  the  Administrator 
to  make  grants  for  urgent  airport  de- 
velopment that  he  would  consider  es- 
sential to  a  national  aviation  facilities 
system  adequate  to  meet  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  our  national  defense 
and  the  development  of  civil  aeronautics. 
He  is  charged  with  these  responsibilities 
and  it  is  important  that  he  have  the 
greater  flexibility  than  this  50-50  ap- 
proach would  give  him. 

Then,  too.  as  I  have  indicated,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  provides  for  a  simplifi- 
cation with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
unused  funds  that  have  been  appropri- 
ated under  the  formula.  Under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  as  written,  funds 
are  apportioned  and  held  there  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  with  an  additional 
year  period  for  reapportionment  where 
the  funds  are  not  used.  The  adminis- 
tration proposal  simplifies  this  process 
and  provides  that  the  appropriated 
funds  would  revert  to  the  discretionary 
fund  after  the  2-year  period. 

H.R.  3267  adopts  what  we  term  the 
"gate-to-gate"  policy,  which  means  that 
moneys  will  be  confined  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  airport  sys- 
tem which  is  directly  needed  for  safe 
and  efficient  aircraft  operations,  includ- 
ing runways,  taxiways.  aprons,  tower  fa- 
cilities, and  so  forth.  Federal  funds  will 
not  be  used  under  this  propcsal  for  ter- 
minal buildings  and  terminal  facilities 
which  are  revenue  producing. 

Finally.  H.R.  3267  revises  the  definition 
Of  "airport  development"  along  the  hne 
of  the  gate-to-gate  policy  which  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

The  record  does  not  contain  evidence 
to  support  the  need  of  funds  as  provided 
under  H.R.  1011  as  reported;  but  the  rec- 
ord does  have  the  testimony  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator   of    the    Federal    Aviation 
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money  allocated. 


Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 


costs  involved  in  the  bill.     I  am  sure 
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Agency  that  he  can  do  the  job  and  meet 
the  real  needs  for  a  total  of  $200  million 
over  a  4-year  period,  and  I  cast  my  judg- 
ment with  that  of  Ills  because  we  are 
meeting  the  safety  needs  and  we  are 
benefiting  the  taxpayer. 

May  I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
$297  million.  Does  anyone  sitting  here 
today  believe  this  bill  as  finally  sent  down 
to  the  White  House,  if  it  is.  is  going  to  be 
$297  million?  I  need  only  to  recall  that 
the  other  body  has  already  acted  on  a  bill 
which  calls  for  $465  million,  or  2 '^2  times 
what  the  administration  has  requested 
and  believes  is  necessary  to  carry  out  all 
of  the  functions  that  the  Federal 
Administrator  has  set  out. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  providing  $297 
million  I  think  most  of  you  who  have  sat 
in  conference  between  the  other  body 
and  the  House  knows  what  is  going  to  be 
done.  In  my  estimation,  this  bill  will 
end  up  with  not  less  than  $350  million 
and  probably  more  nearly  $400  million.  I 
expect  to  be  on  that  conference  commit- 
tee and  I  shall  stand  for  the  bill  that  I 
am  asking  to  be  substituted  today  in  the 
House.  If  that  does  not  prevail,  I  cer- 
tainly will  stand  for  the  lowest  figure 
that  is  set  by  the  House  today. 

But,  I  do  want  to  point  that  out  be- 
cause I  believe  It  is  most  important  to 
know  that  if  you  pass  this  bill  for  $297 
million,  it  certainly  is  not  going  to  come 
back  to  this  body  at  anywhere  near  that 
figure. 

There  Is  a  second  feature  which  I  think 
has  been  lost  sight  of  by  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  This  $200  mil- 
lion for  airport  construction,  so  to  speak, 
is  only  a  very  small  figure.  Actually, 
practically  all  of  the  safety  factors,  in- 
cluding approximately  65,000  employees 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  are  tak- 
en care  of  under  a  separate  appropria- 
tion which  this  year  will  reach  almost 
$600  million.  So,  when  I  say  to  you  that 
we  are  subsidizing  airport  construction 
to  the  tune  of  $200  million,  you  should 
not  be  under  any  misapprehension  that 
this  is  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  1960.  It  is  not. 
That  Is  yet  to  come,  and  that  will  be 
$600  million  which  you  are  going  to  vote 
to  supisort  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
which  includes  the  safety  in  aviation. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  just  one 
thing  that  the  chairman  mentioned,  and 
that  was  the  example  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Airport  Authority.  He  said  the  admin- 
istration bill,  or  the  administration  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  was  in  effect  try- 
ing to  get  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  bear 
the  cost,  we  will  say,  of  tower  construc- 
tion in  which  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy safety  people  would  be  housed.  And, 
why,  in  that  instance,  were  they  asking 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  bear  that  cost? 
Do  you  realize,  my  colleagues,  that  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  Aviation  Authority, 
that  is,  the  airport  in  Los  Angeles,  last 
year  made  between  two  and  a  quarter 
and  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  on 
subsidies  largely  which  you  have  voted 
them  in  previous  years.  So,  here  we  have 
a  situation  where  we  are  giving  to  a  com- 
munity money  with  which  to  build  ter- 
minals, to  extend  terminals,  to  carry  on 
functions  of  all  kinds,  and  they,  through 
their   own   corporation,   are   making   a 


profit  on  that  and  are  using  it  for  their 
own  pvupose  instead  of  devoting  It  to 
these  things  which  they  ought  to  be  do- 
ing and  bearing  local  responsibility  for 
it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Of  Missouri.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  comment  on  this 
business  of  subsidizing  terminals,  because 
before  your  committee  comes  the  prob- 
lem of  other  transportation  facilities, 
such  as  railroads,  and  many  of  us  are 
concerned  about  the  job  aspect  of  the 
railroad  companies.  Would  the  gentle- 
man comment  on  that? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  in  the  midst  of  hearings  on 
that  very  problem.  I  was  talking  about 
one  phase  of  railroad  employment  where 
we  are  being  asked  to  expand  the  unem- 
ployment compensation.  And,  may  I  say 
in  connection  with  that  it  is  largely 
through  the  subsidy  of  airline  fares — 
and  that  is  in  effect  what  you  are  doing — 
that  it  is  possible,  and  it  was  last  spring, 
for  me  to  send  my  wife  and  my  young 
daughter  to  Chicago  at  a  fare  roughly 
$13  less,  may  I  say,  than  they  could  take 
a  Pullman  train  from  Washington  to 
Chicago.  And  think  of  this.  In  an  air- 
plane you  are  getting  premium  transpor- 
tation of  2  hours  and  12  minutes  from 
the  Washington  airport  to  Chicago  Mid- 
way. I  say  to  you  that  those  fares  are 
largely  the  result  of  subsidies  which  you 
have  been  granting  to  airlines  in  recent 
years  in  the  form  of  cheaper  license  fees 
to  airlines. 

Last  spring  we  had  before  us  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Air  Transportation 
Association,  and  I  asked  him  specifically 
this  question,  if  air  fares  were  too  cheap 
today,  and  he  said,  compared  with  other 
forms  of  transportation,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  That  air  fares  were 
much  cheaper  than  they  ought  to  be 
compared  with  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  try  to  say  that  this  bill  provides  any 
kind  of  subsidy  for  terminal  buildings 
as  was  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri;  does  he? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  say  this,  that 
to  whatever  extent  we  do  give  money  to 
these  terminal  authorities  with  which 
to  expand,  we  do  it  to  that  extent;  yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Just  to 
correct  the  chairman's  statement:  The 
chairman's  bill,  the  original  bill,  did 
provide  money  for  terminal  facilities  in 
addition  to  the  safety  features  that  we 
are  talking  about,  and  the  committee 
took  it  out. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  Is  correct. 
Going  further  into  the  matter  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  mentioned  a 
minute  ago:  Those  of  you  who  have 
these  labor  executives  coming  to  your 


office,  why  not  raise  this  questlcm  with 
them?    I  certainly  have. 

There  are  over  48,000  employees  of 
railroads  less  than  there  were  this  time 
last  year.  Eight  trtiins  have  been  taken 
off  of  railroads  in  my  district.  Every 
one  of  those  was  a  passenger  train  and 
they  are  losing  their  passenger  service 
largely  to  this  air  subsidized  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
gentleman  himself  has  supported  every 
one  of  these  bills  to  which  he  is  referring 
affecting  the  airline  industry,  since  he 
has  been  in  Congress? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  say  this,  that 
as  to  each  one  of  those  I  have  enter- 
tained reservations  on  the  particular 
matters  that  I  have  set  out.  I  believe  it 
is  time  that  this  Congress  did  something 
about  this  question  of  subsidy  to  airports, 
which  is  not  needed,  in  order  for  us  to 
have  good,  safe  transportation.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  we  were  phasing  out 
our  subsidies  to  this  form  of  transporta- 
tion as  cc»npared  with  other  forms  of 
transportation  that  do  not  have  the  sub- 
sidies. 

May  I  say  that  the  other  day  I  had 
occasion  to  go  down  to  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Here  was  a  railroad  station  that  in  my 
estimation  was  practically  ready  to  fall 
down.  It  was  not  getting  any  subsidy 
to  rebuild.  I  came  back  to  Washington 
by  air.  Here  was  a  beautiful  new  air- 
port in  Charlotte,  and  the  marble  inside 
the  airport  was  at  a  level  higher  than 
my  head.  I  am  not  saying  that  that  is 
wrong.  Certainly,  Charlotte  has  every 
right  to  build  any  kind  of  an  airport  it 
wants.  I  am  just  saying  that  these  air- 
ports ar^  receiving  subsidies  that  are 
going  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  air- 
lines. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  clear  up  a 
statement  that  our  chairman  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  $97  million  additional 
was  entirely  for  safety. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  that  question.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  question  of  safety. 
In  fact  we  tried  to  limit  this  bill  so  that 
it  would  provide  for  safety  only  and  take 
out  those  provisions  for  terminal  and 
other  luxury  facilities.  I  hope  that 
answers  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $297  million  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  totally  imrealistic. 
It  is  not  geared  to  anything  except  a 
reduction  from  the  original  amount  in 
the  chairman's  bill  of  $437  million.  How 
did  he  get  the  figure  $437  million  orig- 
inally? No  one  knows,  except  that  over 
in  the  other  body  someone  introduced  a 
bill  to  increase  the  amount  that  had  been 
previously  provided. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  a  continuation 
of  the  existing  4-year  program  which  has 
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authorixed  some  $63  million  a  year,  or  a  more  or  less  a  "gleam  in  the  eye"  of  the  qualify  for  assistance  under  the  pending 

total  package  of  $250  million.    No  one.  local  airport  (operators,  something  they  legislation. 

so  far  as  I  know,  is  opposed  to  a  con-  would  like  to  have  but  giving  no  assur*  Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

tinuation  of  the  airport  program  for  an-  ance  whatsoever  that  if  Federal  funds  the  gentleman  yield? 

other  4  years.    I  think,  as  a  matter  of  were  available  the  people  In  their  local-  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.    I  yield, 

fact,  it  ought  to  be  phased  out  at  the  end  Ities  would  or  could  provide  the  neces-  Mr.  SPRINGER     Is  it  not  true,  may 

of  that  time.    The  Federal  Government  sary  matching  funds  prerequisite  to  get-  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 

has  done  Its  share  for  the  aviation  in-  ting  Federal  aid.  that  out  of  3.000  aiiports  presentiiig  flg- 

dustry.    We    think    the    airlines    now        In  spite  of  the  fact  that  3,000  airports  ures  or  cost  estimates,  which  was  fig- 

should  be  able  in  some  degree  at  least  paiticipated   in  this  national  plan   the  ured  in  the  CAA  last  year,  there  are  only, 

to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  just  as  other  Chairman  has  talked  about  repeatedly,  and  this  is  taking  the  very  maximum] 

forms  of  transportation  have  been  re-  and  upon  which  his  bill  is  based.  In  spite  only  591  even  eligible  for  Federal  aid;  is 

quired  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.    The  of  the  fact  that  3,000  of  those  airports  that  not  correct? 

majority  leader  attempted  earlier  in  the  submitted  figures,  when  the  time  came  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Only  591 
debate  to  say  something  about  money  to  to  submit  actual  plans  and  specific  pro-  have  come  fgrth  witli  concrete  plans  upon 
be  provided  for  floods,  as  though  that  grams  only  591  airports  asked  for  Fed-  which  the  Federal  Government  could  ap- 
question  had  any  relation  to  this  legisla-  eral  aid.  about  20  percent  of  the  entire  prove  a  program — that  Is  20  percent  of 
tion.  and  the  chairman  of  our  committee  group.  the  total  number  submitting  estimates, 
emphasized  safety,  as  though  there  was  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Now  the  fact  Is  and  this  is  in  the  hear- 
a  division  in  our  committee  on  that  issue,  gentleman  yield?  ings  and  it  is  not  disputed,  only  45  per- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  testimony  be-  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield  cent  of  the  proposed  programs  by  local 
fore  our  committee  General  Quesada  re-  to  the  gentleman  from  California  for  a  airports  actually  come  to  fruition  or  to 
iterated  time  after  time  that  what  he  question.  the  stage  wheie  matching  funds  are 
wanted  to  do  in  this  program  was  to  Mr.  MOSS.  Would  the  gentleman  assured  and  where  the  Federal  Govem- 
limit  it  primarily  to  things  that  go  to  show  us  where  in  the  record  a  difTerent  ment  was  in  a  position  to  allocate  its 
safety;  in  other  words,  to  assure  that  study  is  used  by  the  Administrator  as  share.  It  is  undisputed  that  almost  hxOf 
an  airplane  gets  off  the  ground  at  wie  the  basis  for  his  request  to  the  Congress?  of  the  airports  that  could  qualify  under 
ahrport  and  laiids  safely  at  another  air-  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Mich IgaiL  The  basis  this  program  will  never  come  up  with 
port.  Those  ai-e  the  thmgs  that  are  for  the  Agency's  estimate  of  funds,  as  concrete  plans  to  implement  their  pro- 
provided  for  in  the  administration  bill,  the  gentleman  knows,  and  as  he  can  grams.  This  is  based  upon  factual  ex- 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  find  if  he  refers  to  the  hearings  and  to  perience  during  the  past  4  years.  Ac- 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  our  the  statements  of  General  Quesada  are  cordingly  you  take  45  percent  of  the 
committee  because  he  has  used,  erro-  the  specific  plans  that  have  been  sub-  $477  million  which  is  the  estimated  need 
neously.  some  figures  to  support  the  mitted  by  the  States  and  localities  them-  in  Federal  funds,  you  come  up  with  a 
premise  that  the  fimds  provided  in  this  salves.  That  is  the  only  basis  upon  figure  of  approximately  $260  million 
bill  are  necessary.  He  has  predicated  his  which  he  can  commit  Federal  funds.  Terminal  facilities  have  been  removed 
bUl  on  an  airport  plan  which  was  pre-  Mr.  MOSS.  Does  not  the  statement  from  the  committee  bilL  The  cost  of 
sented  to  the  Fedei-al  Aviation  Agency  ua  of  General  Quesada  start  with  the  study  these  facilities  during  the  past  4  year* 
1958,  That  is  true.  and  then  tend  to  discount  It  step  by  step  has  amounted  to  S65  million  or  approxi- 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  said  1957,  and  I  hold  as  the  basis  for  his  own  conclusions?  mately  30  percent  of  the  program  If  you 
It  here  in  my  hand  for  the  gentleman's  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Let  me  deduct  30  percent  from  the  $360  million 
observation,  if  he  should  like  to  see  it.  say  this  in  answer  to  the  gentleman,  figure  you  arrive  at  a  total  need  for  the 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  plan  For  the  past  4  years.  Congress  provided  program  of  less  than  $200  million  or  an 
was  renewed  and  presented  in  1958.  It  some  $63  million  a  year  for  this  program,  amount  even  less  than  the  administra- 
was  presented  again  in  1959.     We  are  All  of  that  money  was  not  spent.    Why?  tion  bill. 

talking  about  the  same  plan,  with  revi-  The  Federal  funds  were  available.    They  Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Chairman  will  the 

sions.    What  It  showed  was  that  in  the  were  apportioned  to  the  48  States.    The  gentleman  yield? 

opinion  of  3,000  local  airport  authorities  sum  of  $11  million  is  presently  unspent.  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan      I  yield 

there  was  an  estimated  need  for  an  over-  Why?    Because   some   14   to   18   States  Mr.  AVERY.    While  the  gentleman  is 

all  program  of  some  $1,200  million,  of  have  not  used  the  money.    They  have  commenting  on  the  number  of  airporU 

which  the  Federal  Government  would  be  not  had  funds  or  for  some  other  reason,  that  might  become  eligible  under  this 

requned  to  provide  $477  million.    If  the  were  not  interested  and  have  not  par-  bill,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  we 

chairman's  biU  has  any  substance  and  ticipated  in  the  program.    I  can  give  you  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  the  airports 

can  stand  on  its  own  feet  at  all,  it  Is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the  amounts,  we  are  trying  to  accommodate  fim    Will 

predicated  upon  this  so-called  national  These  are  just  round  figures:  those    airports    accommodate    the    let 

1^?^  u^T^lv  ^Lt^lt^n^  tH^^L^'l^f  ^»'— - •104.889  planes?    I  think  I  recaU  from  the  heir- 
dom, ^nnoo,      estimate  on  the  part  of  Colorado 900.000  ings  there  are  24  such  airports  out  of 

some  3,000  airports  around  the  coimtry  Delaware                                             j-a-?  nnn  1  nnn  th«t  /.««  «^„, ,,         »"»~ik>  uuk  yi 

suggesting  what  in  their  opinion  would  Idaho ..:::::::::::::::::::::."  I'^oJo  SSS  Ir^t  ¥ili-^I^^..nx^I^ 

be  ultimately  needed  as  far  as  their  air-  Knnsas ::::;   }  J^.Z  ev?n  auo^vTor  [t  to  tJ^.^S^int  t^'t]!^ 

ports  were  concerned.    These  estimates  ^^^^^n^- 308, 000  !ouM*p^Lr-J^t.'°  "^^  f''^"/ '*l^' *^*T 

from  local  owners,  coming  m  response  to  M°"tana 2,300,000  couWaccommodate  jet  aircraft.   So  what 

a  request  from  th^  Federal  Government  l^'''''T. ^50, 000  y/  ^^  brm?mg  this  down  to  is  the  dif - 

naturally,  were  optimistic  m  nature;   I  No^^^'^n;. ^'""'^  Jerence  between  24  and  78  airports  across 

Will  not  say  exaggerated,  but  the  esti-  llZr^^^:":! '•\foZ  ^BENNETT  of  Michi..n      t  .h     v 

mates  were  undoubtedly  inflated  as  I  South  CaroUna.../ 330' 2S2  th^^pntw^^               "^^^°-    ^  ^^^"^ 

shaU  later  demonstrate.   There  has  been  South  Dakou.. /""..::::""",  ^aaZ  t/Znuo^S'    ..    ^u  . 

no  study  or  verification  made  by   the  Wyoming V    '882000  **[.  OROoS.    Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  upon  the  valid-  District  of  ColumbU-... ___      275!  000  gentleman  yield? 

ity  or  justification  of  these  estimates  or         'rv.^c^  «                       „     .       .  ^^-  BENNETT  of  Michigan.     I  yield, 

the  need  for  the  entire  program     Ye[  noS  I  am^I^'.^Hn J^i'^?  '^''"^f  °',  IJ!^  ^'-  ^^^^^-    ^  ^^^  interested  in  the 

these  unverified  and  unjustified  figures  Sf  th«^thT?i^'  ""^^^ ''''^^°' ^^^  statement     by     the    gentleman     from 

provide  the  basis  for  ou/chairman's  bUl  huV^res   l2,th  fnHif.^^  ^i^'v^lf^^^J  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris)  that  the  city  of 

There  is  nothing  in  our  record  which  m-  t>S  «^cf^V^m    ^  ^vf  ^^'^'f'^L^'"  ^"^^  ^^  Angeles  is  bonded  to  the  Umit  and 

dicates  any  commitment  on  the  part  of  thrpp^hnncanH  °f.'^«/»ct  that  some  cannot  produce  matching  funds.    Can 

these  3.000  local  airports  to  come  forth  countrv  .^nf  fn  J""^°/'^    ?'°^^   ^^  ^^^  gentleman  tell  me  what  provision 

With  the  necessary  matching  funds?  iS  wo^Ji'U'^tVey  hav^*n?t  m'Jact  ^^l  Z^f^  a"  "1^^"  ^^  '^"  *>^"  '°^  '""^  ^''^ 

sada  describes  it.  these  estimates  ^-ere  ^^^'^^r^^^^l^:^^  tt^":^  IS^^S^rr^^r^^^^l 
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tained.  but  there  would  be  no  provision 
for  further  money  for  so-called  terminal 
facilities,  which  includes  restaurants, 
bars,  barbershops,  and  so  forth. 

But  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that, 
because  the  presentations  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities  turned 
out  to  be  quite  amusing. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Before  the  gentleman 
goes  into  that,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  left 
implications  about  erroneous  statements 
I  have  made  and  about  what  the  hear- 
ings showed.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
read  it.  but  I  ask  anyone  in  the  House 
and  the  gentleman  himself  to  read  page 
49  of  the  hearings  and  General  Quesada's 
own  statement  with  reference  to  the 
total  amoimt  necessary  to  complete  the 
national  airport  program.  In  addition. 
the  gentleman  has  made  statements 
about  my  alleged  erroneous  statements. 
Let  me  read  you  what  the  Administra- 
tor said. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  may  read  it  if  It  is  not  too 
long. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  one  short  para- 
graph. 

General  Quesada,  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  committee  on  March  12.  made  this 
statement;  under  the  4 -year  program 
which  is  Just  now  terminating  as  of 
June  30: 

Assuring  that  all  program«d  projects  are 
placed  under  grant  agreement  by  June  30. 
1959,  it  is  estimated  that  there  would  re- 
main an  unobligated  balance  of  contract 
authority  funds  of  approximately  »12  million, 
of  which  til. 900,000  would  be  unobligated 
States'  apportionment  and  $100,000  of  unob- 
ligated discretionary  funds. 

That  is  the  amount  that  is  available 
for  the  next  2  years,  to  be  utilized  by  the 
States  as  they  are  programed.  So  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  my  statement  stands 
correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  less  money  Is 
needed  than  Is  provided  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  big  city  termi- 
nals for  a  minute.  Five  or  six  of  the 
^  biggest  cities  in  the  United  States  had 
their  representatives  before  our  com- 
mittee to  ask  for  increased  Federal' 
funds,  and  almost  without  exception 
they  admitted  that  the  complete  airport 
operations  in  their  cities  is  operating  at 
a  profit — the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Air- 
port is  making  $2^2  million-plus  per 
year  net  profit,  even  after  substantial 
provisions  for  depreciation.  What  are 
they  makmg  their  profit  with?  A  part 
of  the  capital  investment  upon  which 
they  are  makmg  this  net  profit  has  been 
provided  with  Federal  funds.  Yet  even 
though  the  venture  is  profitable,  the 
Federal  Government  never  gets  any  re- 
turn of  its  capital. 

I  have  voted  for  many  hundreds  of 
Federal  grant  programs,  and  I  probably 
will  vote  for  many  more,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  program  where  the 
grants  are  given  to  profltmaking  or- 
ganizations without  obligation  to  reim- 
burse the  Government.  Yet  that  is  what 
has  been  happenmg  under  this  program. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

I  want  to  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  we  are  not,  I  am  not,  and  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  on  our  committee  is 
against  the  continuation  of  this  program 
for  another  4   years;    let  there   be  no 
doubt  about  that.    I  think  everybody  on 
our  committee  favors  it.    We  favor  the 
safety  parts  of  the  program ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  is  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  limit  the  bill  to.    In  addition  to  what 
we  provided  here  there  will  be  some  $500 
million  spent  this  year  for  airway  safety 
improvements  in  which  not  one  locality  or 
airlme  contributes.    For  this  purpose  we 
have  spent  $2  billion  since  1937.    In  ad- 
dition the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tributed $2.6  billions  for  the  civilian  air- 
port program,  during  that  same  period. 
I  am  not  talking  about  safety.  I  am  not 
talking  about  radar  systems  or  guidance 
systems   for   landing,    or   that   type   of 
safety  device;  I  am  talkmg  about  air- 
port development  only.    I  ask:  Has  that 
been  in  the  interest  of  aviation?    Has 
the  Federal  Government  been  remiss  in 
its  duty  In  helping  this  great  industry 
get  on  its  feet  and  become  the  greatest 
force  in  our  transportation  system  at  the 
present  time? 

What  have  we  done  in  addition  to 
that?  We  have  spent  $1.5  billion  since 
1937  m  safety  devices,  navigational  aids, 
for  which  the  airlines  and  the  local  air- 
ports have  contributed  not  one  dime — 
and  I  do  not  think  they  should  contrib- 
ute a  dime. 

What  have  we  done  in  addition  to 
that?  We  have  spent,  smce  1938,  in  sub- 
sidy paj'ments  to  the  airlines  $952  mil- 
lion— nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

What  else  have  we  done  for  the  air- 
lines? 

In  the  last  2  years  this  Congress  has 
passed  two  bills,  one  to  give  the  airlines 
tax  credit,  special  tax  credit  exempting 
from  the  capital  gains  tax,  equipment 
sold  and  therefore  not  charged  against 
their  subsidy;  second,  we  provided  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  I  believe,  the  100 
percent  guaranteed  loan  program  for 
them  to  buy  new  equipment. 

Does  anyone  think  it  is  not  time  that 
the  airlines  themselves  should  make 
some  additional  contribution  to  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  primarily  for  their  bene- 
fit. 

We  are  giving  this  money  to  an  agency 
that  cannot  use  it.  There  will  be  a  dozen 
proerrams  this  year  on  which  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  where  the  money  Is  urgently  needed 
and  can  be  justified;  where  It  will  be 
used,  and  where  adequate  justification 
has  been  provided. 

Why  obligate  $97  million  of  precious 
money  which  we  do  not  have,  over  and 
above  the  reasonable  and  necessary  re- 
quirements of  the  airport  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  consumed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  air- 
port development  is  i^e  key  to  future 
economic  progress  in  West  Virginia  and 
indeed  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  our  country.  I 
believe  that  the  industrial  development 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation  rest  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  an  enlightened 
program  of  expanded  air  transport. 

The  Ohio  River  Valley,  now  in  the 
process  of  great  industrial  development 
which  is  making  it  the  American  Ruhr, 
has  vast  potentialities  which  cannot  be 
unlocked  if  we  cramp  the  development 
of  our  airport  facilities.  The  airport 
serving  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Ash- 
land. Ky.,  is  known  as  the  Tri-State  Air- 
port and  it  services  western  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  eastern  portion  of  Kentucky,  as 
well  as  the  southeastern  area  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  Parkersburg  airport, 
known  as  the  Wood  County  Airport, 
serves  not  only  portions  of  West  Virgmia 
but  also  Marietta  in  Ohio  and  other  sec- 
tions of  Ohio  across  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tri-State  Airport 
at  Huntington,  like  other  West  Virginia 
airports  at  Charleston,  Morgantown,  and 
Clarksburg,  was  built  by  leveling  a  moim- 
tain  top.  In  our  mountainous  State,  so 
pleasing  to  the  vacationer,  hunter,  and 
fisherman,  we  need  not  only  men  but 
money  to  move  our  mountains.  For  30 
years  after  World  War  I,  the  Huntington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  various  pub- 
lic-spirited groups  and  individuals 
worked  to  raise  the  money  which  built 
this  airport.  When  the  site  was  finally 
secured,  it  was  necessary  to  blast  away 
the  hilltops  to  build  the  nmways. 

Therefore,  the  difficult  terrain  sends 
the  cost  of  airports  up  even  higher  than 
the  hills  for  which  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  noted.  And  now  that  we 
need  newer  and  longer  nmways  for  the 
proper  installation  of  glide  slope,  and 
to  cover  the  safety  factor  for  jet  landings 
and  takeoffs.  we  are  faced  with  the  stark 
fact  that  it  will  cost  us  $100,000  per  hun- 
dred yards  of  runway. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  constructing 
highways  in  moimtainous  country  has 
forced  my  State  to  limp  along  with  a 
road  network  which  has  many  shortcom- 
ings. This,  coupled  with  a  recent  de- 
cline in  railroad  passenger  and  freight 
facilities,  means  that  air  travel  in  West 
Virginia  has  and  will  assume  rising  im- 
portance. 

The  airport  at  Himtington  was  for- 
mally dedicated  on  November  2,  1952. 
The  final  success  in  building  the  airport 
at  Huntington  was  cited  as  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  winning  for  my 
home  city,  just  last  month,  the  coveted 
designation  of  "All  America  City."  The 
citation  applauded  Huntington  for  a  dec- 
ade of  progress,  with  the  airport  a  major 
achievement. 

But.  unfortunately,  in  their  moment 
of  glory,  Huntington  has  cause  for  sober 
reflection  on  the  future.  The  airport 
opened  so  proudly  in  1952  has,  in  7  short 
years,  become  too  small  for  future 
service. 

Traffic  has  soared  from  a  total  of 
32.240  inbound  and  outbound  passengers 
in  1953 — first  full  year  of  operation — to 
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a  total  of  81,356  in  1957.  That's  an  in- 
crease of  about  150  percent,  and  another 
8  percent  is  expected  to  be  shown  la 
the  1958  final  totals,  not  yet  compiled. 
The  airfield.  In  fact,  already  is  operat- 
ing on  express  classification  status,  al- 
though it.  was  built  as  a  trunkline  air- 
port. 

The  Huntington  area  Is  doing  its  best 
to  expand  and  improve  its  airport  on  its 
own.  In  just  a  few  days,  bids  will  be 
opened  on  a  new  administration  build- 
ing and  tower,  along  with  new  terminal 
facilities. 

But  it  cannot  really  provide  such  fa- 
cihties  as  it  will  need  all  alone.  The  air- 
port manager.  A.  O.  Cappadony,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  list  of  anticipated  de- 
velopment costs  drawn  up  by  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  Airport  Executives. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  1963,  it  is  esti- 
mated the  airport  will  have  needed  a 
total  of  $4,575,000. 

This  sum  would  go  largely  for  new 
glide-approach  system,  total  cost  $1,350,- 
000,  and  an  alternate  cross-nmway  sys- 
tem, total  cost  $2,030,000.  These  re- 
quirements should  be  met  if  the  area  is 
to  have  safe,  efllcient  airway  service. 

Of  this  sum,  the  Tri-State  Airport 
estimates  it  will  be  able  to  secure  but 
$2,287,000.  only  half  the  amount  re- 
quired. 

If  additional  money  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, serious  problems  may  develop.  Two 
of  them  deserve  special  mention. 

At  present,  the  airport  has  requested 
north-south  service  to  supplement  the 
existing  routes,  all  east-west.  If  it  can- 
not be  demonstrated  that  the  airport 
has  the  means  and  capacity  for  growth, 
this  vital  action  may  be  denied  or  re- 
scinded. And  I  believe  that  north-south 
service  would  aid  materially  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  whole  Ohio  Val- 
ley area.  Furthermore,  it  is  estimated 
that  approval  of  north-south  service 
would  Increase  the  airport's  business  an- 
other 50  percent. 

At  Parkersburg.  W.  Va..  the  Wood 
Coimty  Airport  is  serving  the  booming 
area  which,  like  the  Huntington  area, 
is  rapidly  expanding  in  its  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  growth  of  this  airport, 
which  has  been  operating  since  1946, 
has  also  been  rapid  and  great. 

In  1953.  only  17,019  passengers  passed 
through  Wood  Coimty  Airport,  and  port 
receipts  were  only  $51,325.18.  By  1958. 
these  figures  rose  to  45,924  passengers 
and  $223,063.59  receipts.  Considering 
also  the  fact  that  airfreight  business  al- 
most quadrupled  in  those  5  years,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  1946  plans  for  the 
airport  are  no  longer  adequate. 

The  airport  hopes  to  lengthen  its  run- 
ways from  4.439  feet  to  5.100  feet  in  the 
n?ar  future,  and  to  Install  a  high-in- 
tensity lighting  system  and  an  instru- 
ment-landing system.  The  longer  run- 
way is  badly  needed  to  accommodate 
larger  planes  now  in  service,  and  the 
lighting  and  landing  systems  are  vital 
to  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  flight  op- 
erations. 

Particularly  needed  Is  the  lighting 
and  landing  systems,  because  adverse 
weather  often  closes  the  State's  other 
airfields,  many  of  them  built  at  high 
altitudes.  Their  installation  would  per- 
mit landings  at  the  lowest  ceilings  in 


the  State,  and  might  avert  a  future  dis- 
aster of  great  proportion. 

The  Wood  County  AirpKirt  has  only 
$50,000  to  $75,000  a  year  aUotted  to  it 
for  these  and  other  important  improve- 
ments. Assuming  tlxat  such  funds  will 
continue  to  come  in.  it  still  would  be  at 
least  a  decade  before  the  needed  allot- 
ments could  be  installed— xfinanced  by 
local  funds  alone.  And  by  then,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  other  improvements 
would  be  needed — or  else  that  the  jet 
age  would  have  bypassed  the  area  en- 
tirely. 

Parkersburg  is  becoming  an  air  center 
for  a  great  number  of  industries  relocat- 
ing in  the  valley,  among  them  Du  Pont. 
Union  Carbide.  American  Cyanamid. 
Olin-Mathieson.  Borg-Wamer,  Good- 
rich, and  Johns-Manville.  These  corpo- 
rations must  have  adequate  air  accessi- 
bility to  their  Ohio  Valley  operations. 
Only  a  decent  and  safe  airfield  at 
Parkersburg  can  provide  this. 

It  would  appear  that  West  Virginia, 
a  State  where  air  transportation  is  a 
necessity  in  many  cases,  would  suffer 
heavily  If  the  far-reaching  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  airports  is  now  allowed 
to  wither  away. 

Our  State  needs  desperately  to  expand 
its  horizons.  The  airplane  is  a  vital  in- 
strument in  that  effort.  We  can  grow, 
if  shortsighted  people  do  not  kill  our 
chances  by  killing  programs  the  people 
want  and  need. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  have  taken 
the  attitude  that  the  age  of  rapid  growth 
is  over  in  our  airfields.  They  would 
propose  now  that  our  airports  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  I  suggest  that  an 
oculist  would  term  such  nearsightedness 
and  shortsightedness  at  worse  than 
20  500— in  everyday  language  this 
means  the  abihty  to  see  at  20  feet  what 
a  normal  person  can  view  at  500  feet. 

When  Americas  railroads  first 
marched  across  our  great  continent, 
they  were  aided  by  land  grants  along 
their  rights-of-way.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, although  it  played  a  much 
smaller  role  in  the  Uves  and  welfare 
of  our  people  in  those  times,  helped  the 
railroads  in  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional destiny. 

Years  ago,  the  principle  of  Federal  aid 
to  highways  was  firmly  establislied.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  creation  of  our  vast 
Interstate  Highway  System  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  rapidly  expanding  age 
in  which  we  Uve. 

And  despite  satellites  that  beep,  talk, 
and  perform  cosmic  legerdemain,  the 
fact  remains  that  America's  defense 
needs  remain  closely  linked  to  a  fast- 
striking  air  force.  Surely  an  adminis- 
tration prepared  to  lay  out  over  $40 
billion  for  defense  purposes  can  recog- 
nize the  desirablity  of  adequate  civilian 
airports  for  emergency  defense  needs 
and  the  training  of  a  Ready  Reserve 
Force. 

It  would  appear  that  some  opponents 
of  this  program  are  traveling  ideologi- 
cally in  a  Plying  Jenny  when  the  jetliner 
is  with  us  already.  The  85th  Congress 
did  its  best  to  alter  such  thinking,  but 
to  no  avail.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  bill 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  is  needed  to 
serve  notice  that  the  people  want  and 
are  interested  In  this  legislation. 


West  Virginia,  landlocked  and  too 
mountainous  for  easy  land  travel,  wants 
to  move  forward  with  the  jet  age,  and 
wants  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  move 
forward,  too. 

But  unless  our  airfields  get  the  help 
they  need  and  deserve,  this  great  leap 
forward  may  become  a  halting,  hesitant 
hop. 

The  men  of  visicn  who  are  urging  air- 
port expansion  are  knowledgeable,  dedi- 
cated, efficient  experts  in  their  field. 
Tliey  have  already  demonstrated  that 
they  will  move  mountains  to  accomplish 
their  objective. 

For  example,  so  anxious  Is  the  Wood 
County  Airport  at  Parkersburg  to  gain 
extra  money  for  needed  facilities  that 
they  even  have  ventured  into  a  sideline. 
Wallace  Bennon.  airport  manager,  tells 
me  they  are  planting  Christmas  trees  to 
sell  and  thus  supplement  the  airport's 
income.  Even  this  Christmas  season. 
they  hcpe  to  sell  10.000  trees  to  add  to 
their  meager  expansion  funds. 

While  I  admire  the  initiative  and  en- 
terprise of  our  Parkersburg  people.  I 
must  say  that  if  the  administration 
forces  airport  authorities  to  go  into  the 
Christmas  tree  business  to  get  money, 
then  soon  the  only  thing  airborne  over 
West  Virginia  may  be  Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  plane  takes  off 
from  a  runway  into  the  air.  we  should  not 
think  of  that  plane  as  a  pleasure  craft, 
or  a  means  of  enriching  some  private 
company.  For  that  plane  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce  in  an  entire  re- 
gion. And  the  construction  of  the.se  im- 
portant airport  facilities  are  essential  to 
the  future  development  of  the  region. 
For  this  reason.  I  say  in  conclusion.  I 
hope  that  the  House  may  pass  a  bill 
which  is  more  nearly  like  the  Senate  bill 
than  the  bill  reported  by  our  own  com- 
mittee. I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  the 
future  of  West  Virginia  and  America. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  expect  to  take  the  full  5  minutes, 
but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  has  made 
a  very  factual  presentation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill,  and  I  agree 
with  him  in  the  statements  he  has  made. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  trunk  air- 
line in  America  today  that  is  under  sub- 
sidy. I  believe  the  last  one  was  can- 
celed out  about  a  month  ago.  We  are 
subsidizing  some  of  the  small  feeder  lines 
into  our  cities  where  we  do  not  have  rail- 
roads come  in  and  where  we  are  trying 
to  get  transportation  in  and  out. 

We  built  our  transportation  sj^tem 
in  America  by  subsidizing  our  railroads. 
We  started  out  by  subsidizing  our  air- 
lines. In  1912  we  adopted  a  program  to 
subsidize  the  highways  of  America  and 
that  was  a  50-50  matching  plan.  We 
have  been  doing  it  ever  since.  Just  re- 
cently we  passed  a  bill  that  will  cost  this 
country  some  $38  bilfion  l>efore  it  is 
completed.  We  are  not  only  matching 
the  State  government  funds  but  we  are 
putting  up  90  cents  for  every  10  cents 
that  is  put  up  by  the  States  for  our  in- 
terstate highways.  Nobody  Is  kicking 
about  that  because  it  is  for  the  expan- 
sion of  this  great  land  of  ours. 
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For  that  reason  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  about  airports  and  our 
airlines  because  we  are  in  the  jet  age. 
We  cannot  afford  to  look  backward  and 
talk  about  the  time  when  we  used  to 
drive  a  horse  and  buggy  to  town.  We 
are  talking  about  an  era  today  when  the 
jet  airplanes  cross  this  country  in  about 
4  hours.  We  are  talking  of  a  program 
in  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide 
airports  for  jet  planes  all  across 
America,  not  for  those  just  fiying  from 
coast  to  coast.  We  need  some  in  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia  and  we 
should  provide  these  for  every  other 
State  in  America  because  the  jet  age 
is  with  us. 

I  beheve  the  total  of  $297  million  as 
provided  in  this  bill  will,  every  cent  of 
it,  be  spent  for  safety,  the  way  I  have 
analyzed  the  bill.  We  have  knocked  out 
all  of  the  frills.  We  have  laiocked  out 
the  tenninal  buildings.  We  are  not  going 
to  build  any  more  terminal  buildings 
under  this  bill  at  all.  We  have  said  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  needs  an 
air  control  tower  or  a  communication 
center  which  adds  to  safety  or  a  cus- 
toms house  on  our  borderline,  they  can 
put  those  in  the  airport.  But  there  is 
not  one  cent  provided  for  the  restau- 
rants, the  cocktail  bars,  or  even  the 
places  where  they  sell  the  tickets.  The 
airlines  have  to  provide  that.  We  are 
providing  this  money  to  expand  and 
extend  the  runways  to  make  it  more  safe 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
other  citizen,  when  he  goes  home  in  the 
future,  if  he  goes  home  in  a  jet  airplane, 
so  that  there  will  be  room  for  the  plane 
to  land  and  also  to  provide  adequate 
Ughting  systems  to  make  it  safe. 

In  talking  to  the  city  officials  of  the 
city  of  Morgantown  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  where  our  great  university  is 
located,  they  say  that  they  need  right 
now  $1  million  and  they  hope  to  get 
$500,000  to  extend  the  runways  so  the 
jet  planes  can  come  in.  In  the  city  of 
Elk  ins  they  hope  to  get  fund^  for  a  light- 
ing system  to  make  the  airport  safer. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  subsidizing  the 
commercial  airlines.  I  would  have  you 
know  that  the  commercial  airlines  of 
America  only  use  the  airports  and  the 
runways  28  percent  of  the  time.  The 
military  planes  of  America  use  these  air- 
ports 21  percent  of  the  time.  In  the  last 
war  they  took  over  the  airports  almost 
completely.  Are  we  going  to  deny  to 
our  Air  Force  adequate  facilities  in  time 
of  war?  This  is  a  part  of  the  decision 
we  will  have  to  make.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  amount  authorized  in  this  bill  is  not 
sufficient  to  fill  the  needs  in  this  jet  age. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Younger  1. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
distinguished  chairman  referred  you  to 
page  49  of  the  hearings,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  one  paragraph  from  Mr.  Que- 
sada's  statement  before  the  committee: 

Now  the  question  arises,  why  Is  $200  mil- 
lion In  Federal  aid  enough,  when  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  shows  in  Its  1959  national 
airport  plan,  as  an  overall  indicated  need,  a 
global  figure  of  $1,290  million? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Avlatlcm 
Agency  collected  and  compUed  the  plans  of 
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some  3,000  airports  In  the  United  States  and 
its  Territories.  These  plans  represented 
everything  considered  desirable  over  the  next 
4  years,  with  no  basis  for  knowing  the  In- 
tent or  the  ability  to  perform  on  the  part 
of  local  communities.  At  some  locations, 
the  plans  were  mere  glints  In  the  airport 
operator's  eyes.  Some  plans,  especially  at 
the  larger  alrportb,  were  better  prepared. 

The  plans  Included  everything — land,  grad- 
ing and  draining  the  terminal  sites,  build- 
ings, control  towers,  lighting,  paving,  and 
miscellaneous  items  such  as  parJtlng  lots, 
and  so  forth.  This  4-year  projected  total  of 
unanalyzed  and  unconfirmed  needs  came  to 
a  grand  total  of  $1,290  milUon.  I  must  re- 
peat that  this  projection  does  not  represent 
a  willingness,  ability.  Intent,  or  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  local  communities  to  pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

This  global  figure  needs  to  be  examined 
very  closely  to  determine  its  true  signifi- 
cance. For  one  thing,  in  the  1958  national 
airport  plan,  we  listed  2,700  airports — and  of 
these  2,700  airports  only  591  asked  for  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  rest  either  could  not  produce 
matching  funds,  or  were  able  to  do  work 
without  Federal  help,  or  were  uninterested. 

Now,  on  page  66,  referring  to  this  re- 
port which  the  chairman  held  up,  Mr. 
Quesada  said: 

Only  as  it  might  reflect  a  historical  bcu:k- 
ground.  I  would  not  recommend  it  as  the 
basis  upon  which  to  consider  the  bill  before 
us  now.     No;  I  would  not. 

And  when  he  was  being  questioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mossl  he  made  this  statement: 

Mr.  QxTESADA.  We,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  are  required  to  develop  each  year 
a  national  airport  plan. 

Mr.  Moss.  Have  we  that  plan,  is  that  en- 
compassed in  this  $1,290  million? 

Mr.  Quesada.  That  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  Moss.  It  is  of  little  use  if  it  Is  so  badly 
overstated. 

Mr.  Quesada.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Moss.  Isn't  there  some  better  formula 
which  could  be  employed  to  give  us  sounder 
advice. 

Mr.  Quesada.  Yes;  there  Is. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  airport,  which 
was  referred  to.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
city  of  Los  Angles  is  developing  a  new 
airport.  What  happened  down  there 
was.  they  had  a  charter  amendment  and 
they  obligated  all  of  the  revenue  from  the 
airport  back  of  the  bonds  which  they 
issued  under  that  agreement  and  char- 
ter amendment.  Then  after  the  plan 
had  been  developed,  the  FAA  required 
that  the  runways  be  extended  to  meet  the 
jet  age.  which  cost  some  $8  million,  as  I 
recall  the  figures.  Now.  having  already 
pledged  all  of  their  income  back  of  the 
bonds,  they  had  no  funds  with  which  to 
build  these  additional  runways.  So,  in 
the  hearings,  on  page  130.  and  talking  to 
Mr.  Belding,  I  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  YoTTNGER.  I  also  understand  you  would 
be  better  off,  your  airport  would  be  better  off. 
if  the  Administrator  of  FAA  had  more  discre- 
tionary allowance  in  these  funds? 

Mr.  Beloinc.  We  certainly  could  because  2 
years  from  now.  3  years  from  now,  when  ovir 
terminal  is  completed,  our  problems  are 
over.     Now  they  are  acute. 

Mr.  YouNGEH.  In  other  words,  whether  Con- 
gress appropriates  $400  million  or  $200  mil- 
Uon or  whatever  it  is 

Mr.  Beloino.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  YouNOEX.  You  would  rather  see  a  large 
proportion,  say  50  percent,  in  the  discretion- 


ary fund  rather  than  In  the  75-25  apportion- 
ment? 

Mr.  Beldin^!.  Yes,  we  would;  because  our 
problems  are  immediate  and  6erlo\w. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  appor- 
tionment for  the  States  in  the  first  go- 
aroimd.  no  one  airport  can  secure  more 
than  $1  mirion.  That  is  not  going  to 
help  that  particular  airport.  If  they 
had  additional  discretionary  funds  then 
the  administrator  could  provide  addi- 
tional funds  which  the  airport  in  Los 
Angeles  needs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  order  to  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  YotTNGER]  with  reference  to 
the  limitation  of  $1  million  for  an  indi- 
vidual airport.  It  is  a  fact  that  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  administrator 
they  have  limited  any  one  individual  air- 
port to  $1  million.  It  is  not  a  require- 
ment of  the  law. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  concerning  testimony  at  page  50 
of  the  hearings  where  General  Quesada 
makes  this  statement: 

In  terms  of  dollars,  then,  the  realistic  re- 
quirements for  airport  development  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  participate 
come  to  about  $500  million,  not  $1.29  bilUon. 

I  would  like  an  explanation  of  General 
Quesada's  statement,  because  I  cannot 
find  it  in  his  further  testimony. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  any  of  these  figures 
presented  by  General  Quesada.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  record  as  to  what  a 
State  or  municipality  would  get  under 
the  allocation  program  proposed  toward 
meeting  the  needs.  That  would  be  left 
entirely  up  to  the  administrator  for  $100 
million.  50  percent  of  the  total  now  pro- 
PKjsed. 

Mr.  FOLEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1011.  as  reported  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, I  joined  in  sponsorship  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  this  vital  act,  by  intro- 
ducing H.R.  1056.  authorizing  $437  mil- 
lion for  the  next  5  years  for  necessaiy 
airport  construction  projects  on  a 
matching  fimd  basis  with  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  conducted  comprehensive 
hearings  on  this  legislation  and,  in  its 
prudence,  favorably  reported  the  bill 
H.R.  1011.  calling  for  a  reduced,  $297 
million  program  over  a  4 -year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  feel  the  signif- 
icance of  this  legislation.    It  is  my  firm 
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belief  that  only  through  enactment  of 
legislation  such  as  this  can  America's 
airports  keep  pace  with  the  explosive 
growth  of  air  transportation  and  meet 
the  crying  air  safety  needs.  Require- 
ments of  modern  aviation,  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  jet  age  in  which  we  have 
already  entered,  demand  a  substantial 
step-up  in  the  program  of  improving 
airport  facilities. 

In  a  decade,  airplane  movements  and 
airplane  passenger  miles  have  quad- 
rupled. In  1957,  domestic  airlines  car- 
ried 45  million  passengers  over  25  bil- 
lion passenger  miles. 

Total  domestic  air  cargo  ton-miles  in 
the  year  1957  swelled  to  474  million,  an 
Increase  of  15  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

It  is  highly  important.  particiUarly  in 
my  estimation,  that  the  needs  of  safety 
and  service  be  served.  We  must  provide 
sufficient  facilities  in  sufficient  airports 
to  handle  the  increasing  use  of  jet  air- 
planes and  the  other  aircraft  of  this 
booming  industry.  To  fail  to  do  so  is  to 
Invite  disaster,  and  to  see  the  repetition 
of  the  terrible  air  tragedies  we  have 
witnessed  in  recent  years,  the  most  re- 
cent of  which  occurred  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  LaGuardia  Airport  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  know  of  the  long  hours  and  the 
hard  work  that  have  gone  into  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  committee  bill  now  before 
the  House.  We  have  cut  the  authoriza- 
tions of  this  measure  to  the  barest  neces- 
sities to  provide  the  safety  and  service 
demanded. 

Last  year,  when  the  Congress  took  the 
initiative  in  passing  an  airport  bill  it 
was  returned  by  the  President  with  the 
statement  that  local  and  State  authori- 
ties should  shoulder  this  burden.  The 
fact  is  that  our  local  governments  are 
doing  right  now  their  share  in  this  re- 
gard, and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  go 
It  all  alone.  At  the  end  of  1955.  funds 
spent  for  airport  development  in  19  of 
the  21  major  hub  areas  exceeded  $579 
million.  Of  this  $388  million  came  from 
local  sources. 

Traditionally,  the  Federal  Government 
has  seen  its  responsibility  for  helping 
provide  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem, since  this  is  vital  to  the  productivity 
and  growth  of  our  country.  Inland 
waterways,  highway  systems,  the  rail- 
roads— all  come  in  for  Federal  assistance. 
Our  airlines,  now  exceeding  railroads 
and  buses  in  intercity  passenger-miles, 
must  be  insured  adequate  airport  facil- 
ities, and  it  is  within  the  Federal  Juris- 
diction. 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  past 
has  been  a  great  help  in  the  airport  aid 
program.  I  know  that  in  my  home  State 
of  Alabama,  we  have  made  fine  progress 
with  the  $6.7  million  in  Federal  aid 
money  which  has  been  put  with  local 
funds  in  the  past  12  years.  But  the  need 
is  increasing,  not  diminishing. 

Alabama,  for  Instance,  will  need  at 
least  $22  mlUion  during  the  next  4  years, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  national  needs 
figure  is  set  at  $1.29  billion  during  the 
same  period. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  what 
this  program  has  meant  during  the  12- 


year  period  just  ending.  In  the  Fourth 
Alabama  District,  Federal  airport  funds 
have  gone  to  Anniston  Municipal  Air- 
port in  the  amount  of  $55,000;  Selfleld 
at  Selma,  $71,247;  and  Elmore  Field  at 
Wetumpka,  $1,211.  The  contribution  to 
the  development  of  these  airports  has 
been  invaluable. 

To  withdraw  or  diminish  the  prospects 
of  airports  like  these  obtaining  addi- 
tional assistance,  particularly  when  we 
realize  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  com- 
plex new  jet  era,  would  put  an  intoler- 
able burden  upon  local  governments. 
Moreover,  it  seems  unthinkable  to  me 
that  we  would  court  danger  by  not  pro- 
viding for  adequate  airport  safety. 

I  urge  the  extension  of  the  Airport  Act 
to  the  extent  provided  in  the  committee 
version  of  H.R.  1011,  and  I  hope  this 
House  will  act  with  dispatch  so  that  the 
program  will  not  expire  on  June  30. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Mossl.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  should  reexamine  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing    here     this     afternoon.    From 
some  of  the  statements  by  those  who 
oppose   the   bill   recommended   by   the 
committee  I  would  assume  that  we  are 
discussing  a  matter  which  is  not  before 
us.     We  are  talking  about  a  bill  and  a 
difference  of  $97  million  in  a  program 
extending   over  4   years.    How  did   we 
arrive  at  the  $297  million  figure  which 
the  committee  has  reported?     We  ar- 
rived at  it  arbitrarily  In  an  effort  to 
compromise  as  far  as  we  could.  In  good 
conscience,     with     the     administration. 
How  did   they  arrive  at  $200  million? 
Well,  your  guess  is  just  as  good  as  mine, 
because  there  is  nothing  In  the  record 
to   Indicate   how   they  arrived  at   that 
amount.    The  agency  charged  by  law 
with  developing  a  program  and  present- 
ing It  to  the  Congress,  after  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  their  .study,  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  the  study  was  absolutely 
worthless  and   meaningless.     Then   the 
Administrator  substituted  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  that  is  how  we  come  by  this 
$200  million  sum.    I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  there  is  just  as  much 
evidence  to  support  a   request  of  $400 
million    as    there    is    of    $200    million. 
Either  could  be  arbitrarily  arrived  at  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  testimony  we  could 
get  from  General  Quetiada. 

Win  this  difference  have  any  Impact 
upon  the  communities  around  the  Na- 
tion? Yes.  it  will,  and  let  us  put  the 
record  straight  here  on  this  point.  I 
note  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  Indicated  that  perhaps  the  funds 
had  not  been  supplied  because  of  the 
critical  financial  condition  existing  in 
some  of  the  States.  The  States  do  not 
match  the  dollars.  They  are  matched 
by  the  local  airport  authorities,  whether 
at  the  municipal  level,  whether  It  Is  a 
combination  of  agencies,  or  whether  It 
is  a  distinctly  separate  agency.  That  is 
where  the  matching  funds  come  from, 
usually  from  a  general  obligation  bond. 
So  we  do  not  want  to  confuse  this  issue. 
Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  what  happens 
under  the  two  programs.  In  my  State 
of  California  under  the  program  pro- 


posed by  the  committee  there  would  be  an 
annual  contribution  of  $2,631,162. 
Under  the  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion In  the  next  fiscal  year  we  would  have 
$1,174,369;  In  the  next  year  of  operation 
$1,515,000;  In  the  third  year  $1,246,000; 
and  In  the  fourth  year  $962,000. 

Again  I  say.  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
that  we  are  building  airports  with  Fed- 
eral dollars.  We  are  not  doing  that. 
We  are  giving  a  minimum  of  assistance 
to  the  local  communities.  They  are  in- 
vesting the  dollars  at  a  rate  many  times 
in  excess  of  that  proposed  to  be  con- 
tributed here  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  thing.  I  think  we  should 
understand  very  clearly  that  under  the 
committee's  bill  we  are  not  building 
terminal  facilities,  we  are  only  permit- 
ting the  administrator,  where  he  finds 
that  a  part  of  a  terminal  is  required  for 
Federal  use,  to  make  a  contribution  at 
that  point  to  underwrite  that  Federal 
cost.  It  is  not  mandatory,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator. If  he  can  negotiate  a  lease 
more  advantageous  than  the  actual  pay- 
ment  of  the  additional  cost  of  the  facil- 
ity. Is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  This  is  not 
Imposing  any  onerous  requirements  upon 
him. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  order  that  the 
record  may  be  completely  straight  with 
regard  to  the  Los  Angeles  Airport,  if  the 
committee  bill  Is  passed  the  Los  Angeles 
Airport  can  receive  additional  funds  pro- 
vided the  limiation  now  imposed  by  the 
commission  Itself  Is  also  removed,  and 
that  Is  not  a  matter  of  legislation  but  is 
a  matter  for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  very  true.  It  can 
receive  it  both  under  the  allocation  to  the 
States  and  under  the  Administrator's  dis- 
cretionary fund. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  would  be  true  of  any 
airport  In  any  State  in  this  Nation. 
They  will  get  more  under  the  committee 
bill.  Remember  that  there  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  the  figures  given  us 
by  the  Administrator.  On  his  own  ad- 
mission his  study  Is  of  little  value.  I 
think  his  conclusions  in  this  instance  can 
be  challenged  in  good  conscience.  It  is 
a  matter  of  opijiion  and  nothing  more. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  fMr.  Avery  1. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
to  have  to  come  to  the  floor  this  after- 
noon in  disagreement  with  my  distin- 
guished committee  chairman.  As  I  re- 
call, this  Is  the  first  time  I  have  come  to 
the  floor  when  I  have  been  in  disagree- 
ment with  him  on  a  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. As  much  as  I  hope  that  the 
position  of  the  minority  will  prevail,  I 
take  no  particular  satisfaction  in  estab- 
lishing our  viewpoint  over  here. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  repetitious,  but  I 
think  there  is  one  thmg  that  should  be 
repeated  here  this  afternoon  and  that  is 
that  the  money  in  this  bill  is  just  a  small 
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portion  of  a  bUl  that  will  lie  made  avail- 
able for  air  navigation  and  airport  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  $200  million  or  $290  million.  We 
are  going  to  find  out  pretty  quick  how 
much  we  are  talking  about.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  there  will, be  over  $500 
million  spent  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  stabilize  and  Improve  naviga- 
tional controls.  Let  me  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. We  are  going  to  spend  $500  mil- 
lion next  year,  but  we  are  also  going  to 
spend  $500  million  In  that  field  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  year,  making  a  total  of  $2 
billion  in  the  next  4  years  for  naviga- 
tional aids  in  addition  to  the  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  here  this  afternoon. 

One  other  matter  that  probably  should 
be  touched  upon  and  has  not  even  been 
mentioned,  and  I  am  surprised  that  It 
has  not  because  there  were  additional 
minority  views  in  the  committee  report, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  method 
of  financing.  You  have  heard  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  this  year  about 
front-door  financing  and  back-door 
financing.  We  have  a  new  one  in  this 
bill.    This  Is  side-door  financing. 

By  that  I  mean  this.     We  have  our 
regular  means  of  appropriating  funds 
that  come  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and   in  direct  contrast  to 
that  we  have  a  procedure,  and  I  use  that 
word  advisedly  in  the  FAA  provision, 
which   authorizes   the  Treasury   to  sell 
their  notes.     That  is  the  back  door.    In 
this  particular  bill,  xmder  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  of  1955.  we  have  provided 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  can  bring  legislation 
to  the  floor  establishmg  legislative  au- 
thority  for   the   FAA  Administrator   to 
obUgate  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  subsequently  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Appropriations   does   have   the 
privilege   to  review  that.     But.   we  are 
already   committed   to  the  contractual 
obligation    of    the    Federal    Treasury. 
Now  just  one  note  of  history.    How  did 
we  get  into  this  airix)rt  building  indus- 
try anyhow?    That  is  sort  of  interesting. 
Under  the  original  Airport  Act  of  1946 
all   we   did    was   build   rim  ways.     Pri- 
marily, that  was  it.     We  made  a  con- 
tribution on  a  50-50  basis  to  build  run- 
ways.   In  1950  or  thereabouts,  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was  developing  a 
plan  to   build   an   airport.     After  they 
got    their    plan    pretty    well    developed, 
they  found  out  that  they  were  $250,000 
short.     Do  you  think  they  went  back 
to  Fort  Worth  to  raise  that  money?    No. 
they  did   not.     They   came   before   the 
Congress  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  brought  In 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  on  the  floor  of  the  House  author- 
izing  the   Congress   to   pai-ticlpate   in 
acquiring  a  site  for  the  airport.     That 
was  in  1950.     That  is  the  flist  time  the 
Federal  Government  ever  participated 
In  financing  airport  construction.    Then 
about    2    years    later,    apparently    the 
Committee   on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  looked  at  this  matter  again. 
I  was  not  on  the  committee  at  that  time 
because   I   was   not   a   Member   of   the 
Congress.     They    said.    "Well,    we   are 
helping  to  buy  the  site.    This  program 
is  not  moving  along  as  fast  as  we  think 


it  should.  Therefore,  let  us  start  build- 
ing airports."  That  Is  the  way  we  got 
Into  this  business  through  the  back- 
door approach  that  we  have  now  and  in 
the  position  we  are  now  in.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  this  Congress  or  this  House 
of  Representatives,  anyhow,  went  on 
record  as  saying  that  we  have  fulfilled 
our  full  responsibility  in  this  area. 
When  the  motion  will  be  offered  to  sub- 
stitute the  administration  bUl,  I  hope 
that  It  will  prevail. 

It  is  necessary.  I  think,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  statement  to  reassert  the 
administration's  position,  and  certainly 
my  own,  on  the  principle  of  Federal  aid 
to  airport  development.  It  has  been 
said  this  afternoon  and  will  probably 
be  repeated,  that  the  administration  and 
our  side  of  the  aisle  is  advocating  the 
eventual  termination  of  such  Federal 
aid.  I  cannot  foresee,  nor  has  any 
spokesman  for  the  administration  ever 
stated,  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  able  to  completely  withdraw 
from  financial  responsibility  m  airp>ort 
development.  By  the  very  interstate  na- 
ture of  aviation.  It  is  apparent  that 
there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  Federal  aid  to 
local  airports.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
continual  need  for  modernization  will 
in  fact  follow  the  same  pattern  of  the 
continuing  need  to  modernize  our  high- 
ways. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  the  money  contained  in  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  tliis  afternoon  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  air  transpjorta- 
tion.  You  will  recaU  that  just  last  year 
Congress  passed  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  providing  for  the  modernization  of 
air  control  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  central  control  system  for  all  aircraft, 
militai-y.  and  civilian.  To  initiate  this 
program  It  Is  estimated  that  in  excess 
of  $500  million  will  be  spent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960. 

There  will  be  continuing  appropria- 
tions m  the  following  thi-ee  fiscal  years 
for  that  program  with  the  final  cost  to 
modernization  of  air  traffic  control  and 
to  Increase  air  safety,  approaching  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $2  billion. 
This  cost  is  borne  100  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  it  Is 
properly  their  responsibility.  By  the 
Civil  Aviation  Act  of  1938  ttie  Federal 
Government  preempted  all  navigation 
control  for  air  traffic  and  since  such 
control  has  been  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  it  is  only  logical  that  the 
cost  of  such  should  be  borne  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  this  modern- 
ization program,  we  have  also  subsidized 
commercial  air  lines  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  $1  billion  over  the  past 
20  years.  Not  including  fimds  under  the 
WPA  program,  $2,681  million  has  been 
spent  to  aid  and  assist  civil  airport  de- 
velopment. So  you  see,  the  bill  we  have 
before  the  House  today  to  authorize  a 
continuing  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
airport  development  Is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  overall  cost  of  aviation  to 
the  Federal  Treasiur. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  that  some 
explanation  should  be  made  as  to  the 


justification  for  the  various  amounts 
that  have  been  proposed  for  this  pro- 
gram. With  the  advent  of  jet  propelled 
commercial  aircraft  there  arose  an  im- 
mediate need  for  longer  runways  and 
other  improvements  in  oiu:  safety  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
has  conducted  an  extensive  survey  as  to 
the  needs  for  the  modernization  of  the 
entire  airport  system  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  and 
obviously  it  could  not  have  been  entirely 
accurate,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
estimates  that  approximately  $1,290 
million  will  be  needed  to  complete  this 
program.  Under  existing  law  50  percent 
of  that  amount  must  be  provided  by  the 
local  commimltles  ser\'ed  by  the  airport. 
This  leaves  a  net  estimated  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $645  miUion  over 
a  4-year  period. 

Terminal  facilities  and  runway  main- 
tenance authorizations  that  are  included 
in  this  overall  estimate  have  now  been 
eliminated  from  the  bill.  With  the 
elimination  of  those  two  provisions  there 
Is  a  further  reduction  in  estimated 
amounts  that  must  be  paid.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  that  all  Federal  funds  will  not 
be  matched  by  the  local  communities 
and  therefore  the  annual  need  for  Fed- 
eral funds  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
amount  that  had  been  estimated  in  the 
survey. 

To  further  amplify  this  factor.  I  want 
to  remind  the  Committee  that  the  Fed- 
eral grants  must  be  matched  by  local 
funds  and  those  local  funds  are  almost 
always  raised  through  the  sale  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  which  must  be  approved 
by  referendum.  Frequently  the  tax- 
payers have  different  ideas  when  it 
comes  time  to  vote  for  the  50  percent  of 
this  cost  which  must  be  borne  by  them. 
Frequently  schools,  libraries,  and  other 
municipal  improvements  are  given  high- 
er priority  than  the  improvement  of  air- 
port facilities.  By  exi>erlence  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  can  reasonably  well 
estimate  the  anticipated  demand  for  the 
Federal  funds  that  will  actually  occur. 
Federal  funds  cannot  become  obligated 
or  finally  committed  until  such  bond 
elections  have  been  held  and  a  contract 
is  entered  mto  between  the  local  munici- 
pality and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Admittedly  at  this  point  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  personal  judgment  on  the 
necessary  Federal  funds  to  continue  an 
adequate  modernization  and  safety  im- 
provement program.  We  had  most  per- 
suasive testimony  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  that 
this  program  could  be  adequately  carried 
on  for  the  next  4  years  at  a  total  cost  of 
$200  million. 

There  was  no  cooidinated  testimony 
before  the  committee  to  substantiate  the 
need  for  a  greater  amount  of  Federal 
funds  that  was  proposed  In  the  admin- 
istration bill.  Naturally  the  direct  re- 
cipient of  the  benefits  from  a  larger  ap- 
propriation appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  asked  that  It  be  increased,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  present  facts  nor 
statistics  from  a  study  that  would  justify 
the  figure  in  the  original  bill.  H.R.  1011. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  requesting  a  larger 
amount  were  alrnort  operators  familiar 
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only  with  tfaeli  own  local  operation  and 
some  of  them  were  not  even  too  familiar 
with  that. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there 
are  approximately  3,000  civilian  airports. 
These  3,000  airports  support  approxi- 
mately 70,000  aircraft,  including  com- 
mercial and  private  craft.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  24  of  these  airports  can  accom- 
modate jets  without  restriction  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  estimates  that 
not  more  than  78  will  finally  attempt  to 
expand  their  facilities  in  order  to  accom- 
modate these  Jetplanes  as  regular  equip- 
ment for  commercial  airlines.  It  is  fur- 
ther estimated  that  these  78  can  be  mod- 
ernized to  accommodate  such  craft  by 
1964.  Overall  it  is  estimated  that  only 
about  600  airports  of  the  3,000  can  qual- 
ify and  will  request  Federal  funds.  Al- 
though there  is  some  flexibility  in  the 
rule  which  qualifies  a  local  airport  to 
apply  for  Federal  funds,  as  a  general  rule 
10  aircraft  must  be  permanently  based 
at  the  airport  to  qualify  for  Federal 
grants. 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  the 
history  of  Federal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  terminal  construction.  Some- 
time before  1950  the  city  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  was  perfecting  a  plan  to  develop 
a  new  airport.  The  hearings  divulge 
that  Fort  Worth  was  about  $250,000  short 
of  the  necessary  funds  to  continue  the 
program  and  as  a  result  an  amendment 
was  proposed  to  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce 
Committee  providing  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  contribute  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  site  as  well  as  contribute 
toward  the  cost  of  building  a  runway. 

Shortly  after  1950,  the  hearings  reveal 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  if  the  national  aviation  program  was 
to  meet  the  public  need  and  the  needs 
of  national  defense,  it  was  just  as  im- 
portant to  have  terminal  facilities  and 
control  towers  as  it  was  to  have  runways 
and  airports  and,  in  turn.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Government  to  par- 
ticipate up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
these  terminal  facilities. 

That  is  the  history  of  Federal  partici- 
pation in  airport  development.  As  a 
general  statement  I  think  it  is  agreed 
that  since  1950,  that  of  the  Federal  cost 
toward  airport  development,  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  those  funds  have 
gone  toward  the  construction  of  terminal 
faculties. 

As  has  been  clearly  pointed  out,  that 
authority  has  been  moditted  by  this  bill 
to  include  only  the  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  terminal  that  would  represent  the 
space  occupied  by  Federal  agencies  such 
as  control  towers.  Weather  Bureau  and 
Immigration  Bureau  and  any  other  such 
Federal  agency  as  was  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

There  is  one  further  point  which  I 
want  to  emphasize  regarding  the  admin- 
istration bill.  You  will  recall  that  I  pre- 
viously stated  that  the  administration 
does  not  propose  that  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  airports  should 
end.  but  there  should  be  a  gradual  re- 
duction from  the  present  level  at  which 
time  we  are  modernizing  for  new  air 


control  and  to  accommodate  the  Jet- 
propelled  craft. 

The  administration  proposal  provides 
that  the  amounts  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced that  are  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
the  succeeding  flscal  years.  Generally 
speaking,  the  amounts  authorized  are  $65 
million,  $55  million,  $46  million,  and  $35 
million  for  the  flscal  years  of  1960.  1961, 
1962,  and  1963.  Under  the  committee  bill 
the  amounts  for  flscal  year  1961  are 
higher  than  for  1960  and  there  is  only 
a  slight  reduction  for  the  succeeding  fls- 
cal years. 

In  other  words,  the  inference  will  not 
be  clear  that  local  conununlties  should 
anticipate  a  reduction  in  the  amounts 
available  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  administration  bill  is  adequate,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  inade- 
quate: and,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget  this  year  and  to  restrict 
authorizations  conducive  to  a  balanced 
budget  next  year,  the  administration  bill 
should  prevail. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  these  2  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  my  approval  of  this 
measure  and  plead  with  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  legislation  as  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  do  this 
on  three  basic  grounds. 

One,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith;  sec- 
ond, as  a  matter  of  good  service;  and, 
third,  as  a  matter  of  good  economy. 

On  the  first  point  may  I  remind  you 
that  when  the  present  program,  which 
is  expiring  on  June  30  of  this  year,  was 
initiated  by  Congress,  my  native  city  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Initiated  a  program 
to  extend  the  rimways.  They  have  been 
cooperating  by  a  regular  program  with 
the  Federal  Government,  in  which  the 
county  supplied  50  percent  of  the 
matching  moneys  for  this  purpose. 
That  program  is  not  finished.  The  run- 
ways are  not  completed. 

As  a  matter  of  good  faith,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  operating  until 
that  project  is  finished. 

As  to  the  matter  of  service,  in  all 
north  and  south  West  Virginia  there  are 
no  adequate  airports  other  than  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.  No  airport  on  the  north  to 
Pittsburgh;  no  airport  on  the  west  to 
Parkersburg,  and  no  airport  on  the  east 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

Here  is  a  great  area  of  the  counti^, 
not  only  in  West  Virginia  but  in  three 
adjoining  States  that  have  no  airport 
service.  If  a  Congressman  wants  to 
come  to  Washington,  he  has  either  got 
to  go  to  Pittsburgh  or  to  Charleston, 
W.  Va.— travel  three  or  four  times  the 
distance  he  should  travel  if  these  air- 
ports were  extended  so  that  a  plane 
could  be  used. 

As  a  matter  of  good  economy  this  air- 
port construction  is  located  in  the  areas 
of  the  heaviest  unemployment.  As 
much  as  24  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
unemployed.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  to 
provide  jobs  for  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  airports.  It  is  good 
economy. 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  on  general  debate  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  We  have  spent  many 
hours  on  this  bill  in  the  committee.  I 
feel  that  if  we  spent  several  additional 
weeks  on  this  legislation  we  would  not 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  what  is 
an  adequate  sum  of  money  needed  un- 
der this  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  time  the 
Federal   Government  hangs  any   given 
sum  of  dollars  on  the  Federal  Christmas 
tree,  just  as  we  are  doing  in  this  pro- 
gram, there  are  always  those  who  "lick 
their  chops"  and  are  right  there  to  get 
their  gift. 
This  bill  is  no  exception. 
I  might  give  you  a  little  example  of 
a  comparatively  new  airport  just  north 
of  my  own  district  that  has  just  recently, 
knowing  full  well  its  needs  as  for  ex- 
pansion and  development  to  meet  mod- 
em transportation  problems,  floated  its 
own  bond  issue.    The  airport  authority 
and  city  of  Chicago  sold  bonds  to  the 
tune  of  $128  million  to  take  care  of  their 
own  responsibilities.     There  is  absolute- 
ly nothing  in  this  bill  that  requires  the 
local  airport  authority  to  meet  its  own 
needs  in  this  manner  before  coming  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  help.    This  is  not  un- 
usual.   This  is  the  situation  we  have  in 
so  many  of  our  subsidy  programs,  where 
folks   simply    bring   their    problems   to 
Washington    and    diunp    them    on    the 
front  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  let  the 
Pederad  Government  take  care  of  them. 
You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  what  sum  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  safety.    I  do  not  think  at 
this  point  anyone  can  determine  what 
is  needed  to  provide  this  safety.    But 
people  engaged  in  the  air  transport  busi- 
ness are  pretty  resourceful  people.    I 
am  convinced  now  If  the  figure  was  $297 
million  spent   Instead   of   $200   million 
provided  by  the  administration  bill,  that 
no  airport  would  be  any  safer  4  years 
hence   that   it   is   today.     Certainly,    In 
this  bill  and  in  future  bills  we  must  de- 
velop some  sense  of  flscal  responsibility. 
If  we  do,  perhaps  the  money  that  we 
would  appropriate  for  long-range  pro- 
grams would  go  further.    Because  of  the 
spending  tactics  which  we  have  employ- 
ed in  the  past,  we  are  devaluing  the  dol- 
la-r  so  that  the  money  appropriated  will 
be  worth  less  and  will  consequently  pro- 
vide less  in  the  inflationary  economy 
created  by  deficit  spending. 

Let  us  spend  a  little  less  and  exercise 
a  little  more  flscal  prudence  in  these 
subsidy  programs.  By  doing  this  we 
will  be  able  to  buy  more  for  less  money 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  WiER]. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
half  an  hour  ago  I  received  a  telegram, 
and  according  to  the  wire  I  presume  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Minnesota 
delegation  received  a  like  telegram.  At 
the  time  of  its  receipt  I  was  not  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
before  the  House,  so  I  came  down  to  the 
floor  on  receipt  of  this  wire  and  made 
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the  usual  arrangements  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  because  I  wsmted  to  read  this 
telegram  and  get  the  reaction  of  the 
Committee  to  the  contents  of  the  wire. 
This  telegram  comes  from  Robert 
Aldrich,  executive  director  ol  the  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  Metropolitan  Airports 
Commission,  and  reads  as  follows: 

St.  Paxtl.  Minn..  March  18.  1959. 
Representative  Rot  W.  Wini. 
House  Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C: 

Re  H.R.  1011.  Federal  aid  to  airports,  now 
up  for  your  consideration.  If  :hls  bill  as 
reported  by  committee  is  not  amended  to 
Include  public  passenger  termini!  buildings 
we  will  be  required  to  divert  runway  exten- 
sion moneys  to  complete  loading  piers  and 
fingers  of  this  building  to  project  public 
from  aircraft  and  weather  and  rump  equip- 
ment, plus  propeller  and  jet  blasts  and 
noises.  Funds  anticipated  In  our  planning 
were  stopped  by  veto  of  1959  Airport  Act. 
Two  million  dollars  Federal  Is  lequlred  to 
complete  this  necessary  construction  above 
and  beyond  our  other  airport  ad  require- 
ments. This  wire  being  sent  all  Members 
Minnesota  congressional  delegation  account 
Importance  of  Wold-Chamberlain  Field  de- 
velopment to  air  transportation  needs  of 
entire  State. 

Robert  Aldrich. 
Executive    Director,    Minneapolis-St. 

Paul  Metropolitan  Airports  Com- 

mission. 

I  think  I  have  the  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry since  I  have  been  here  during  the 
last  half  hour  of  debate.  I  think  it 
is  terminal  facilities  that  are  in  trouble, 
in  both  the  committee  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration bill  for  $200  million.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Derounian]. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reiterate  that  there  is  no  argument 
about  the  need  for  air  safety;  we  are  all 
for  it.  but  I  should  like  to  feel  that  when 
I  want  some  advice  I  go  to  an  expert. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss],  said  there  was  nothing  sacred 
about  the  flgure  of  S200  million.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  flgure 
of  $297  million.  The  bill  that  came  over 
from  the  other  body  provided  for  $437 
million.  This  figure  was  seemingly  so 
unjustifled  that  our  chairman  on  his 
own  motion  amended  the  bill  by  reducing 
it  to  $365  million.  Subsequent  amend- 
ments reduced  it  still  lower,  to  $297  mil- 
lion. 

Now  just  who  is  this  Mr.  Quesada?  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  prob- 
ably the  most  qualified  man  for  this  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States;  he  is  no  joker, 
and  he  is  no  fool.  He  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  safety  in  the  air.  In 
fairness  to  him  it  must  be  stated  that  he 
just  started  with  this  Agency  the  flrst 
of  the  year. 

What  is  the  position  of  us  on  the  mi- 
nority side?  I  will  quote  General  Que- 
sada: 

Now  let  u«  have  a  look  at  the  situation 
from  another  angle.  We  take  the  position 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  help 
communities  build  money-making  terminal 
buildings  at  airports.  We  believe  that  Fed- 
eral aid  should  be  concentrated  on  the  safety 
facilities  of  alrp>ort8  to  enable  Federal  dollars 
to  qo  further  In  those  areas  where  funding 


from  other  than  Federal  sources  Is  not  read- 
ily available.  This  would  eliminate  wasteful 
dissipation  of  Federal  funds  on  costly  termi- 
nal jbulldlngs.  which  are  properly  the  respon- 
Blbimy  of  local  and  State  authorities  and 
which.  If  properly  managed,  can  provide  suf- 
ficient revenue  upon  which  to  arrange  financ- 
ing. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  $200  million.  Gen- 
eral Qufsada  says,  is  adequate  for  our 
4-year  program  to  get  maximum  safety. 
If  you  vote  $297  million  it  is  not  going 
to  get  you  any  more  safety,  because  this 
extra  sum  is  not  necessary.  I  point  out 
to  you  what  some  of  the  shrewd  business 
people  will  do  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers.  For  example,  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport  in  1958, 
revenue  for  auto  parking  alone  was 
$348,000.  food  sales  $328,000.  insurance 
$182,000,  other  concessions.  $91,000, 
ground  transportation  $338,000.  Why 
should  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  pay 
for  those  money-making  propositions  in 
these  terminal  facilities? 

You  get  the  safety  feature  for  the  $200 
million.    Why  spend  $297  million. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  I  say,  as  usual,  we  under  this  pro- 
gram pay  out  more  than  we  see.  For 
instance,  under  this  bill  in  the  next  4 
years  New  York  gets  about  $10,500,000 
but  we  will  put  in  over  $50  million  in 
the  same  4  years.  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoosEVELTl.  was  told  he  would  get 
more  money  for  his  State  under  my 
chairman's  bill.  but.  as  is  true  in  the  case 
of  New  York,  California  is  also  going  to 
have  to  pay  more  money  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  favor  the  administration  substitute 
and  hope  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  and  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  having  brought  this 
bill  so  expeditiously  before  the  House  on 
this  occasion. 

I  want  to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  superintendent  of 
my  hometown  airport  where  we  have 
some  very  grave  problems.  The  Fresno 
air  terminal  is  the  alternate  terminal 
and  has  been  so  designated  by  the  FAA 
as  an  international  alternate  for  jet 
power  transix>rt  airplanes  used  both  by 
domestic  and  foreign  airlines.  We  are 
concerned  with  an  extensive  develop- 
ment program  in  order  to  take  care  of 
this  situation. 

Here.  I  might  say,  we  have  a  man  who 
has  been  involved  in  this  program  for  a 
great  many  years  and  one  that  I  believe 
has  some  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems. It  is  his  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent $297  million  that  we  are  talking 
about  is  wholly  inadequate  rather  than 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  $200  million  is  adequate. 
Certainly  the  great  preponderance  of 
evidence  would  mdicate  to  me  that  we 
are  not  doing  the  job  that  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  our  people  concerned 
with  air  traflBc  if  we  reduce  the  flgure 
below  the  $297  million  that  is  provided 
in  this  biU. 


I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
statement  he  made  in  this  letter  which  I 
believe  is  worthy  of  great  consideration: 

Each  airport  in  this  Nation  Is  an  Intricate 
part  of  the  air  transport  system  and  each 
serves  an  area  much  larger  than  the  bound- 
aries of  the  political  subdivision  which  owns 
and  operates  the  airport;  therefore.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  administration  can 
Justify  a  f39  billion  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram with  the  Government  contributing  90 
percent  of  the  total  costs,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  stating  that  the  Improvement  of  In- 
dividual airports  which  serve  all  users  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live  is  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  local  government  and  of  no 
concern  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  l^Ir.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  digress  just  a  moment  from  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  this  bill  and  talk  about 
the  basics  for  a  few  moments.  You 
know,  when  we  talk  about  the  Federal 
Airport  Construction  Act,  we  have  to 
look  at  the  purpose.  The  purpose,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  comply  with  new  jet 
age  transportation;  that  is.  to  provide 
facilities  across  this  Nation  to  take  care 
of  a  new  typ)e  of  equipment  that  re- 
quires landing  facilities  in  the  way  of 
runways  and  things  of  that  nature.  It 
is  desirable  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  have  a  large  airport  with  long 
runways  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  this 
Nation.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  General  Quesada  has 
testified  we  have  completed  in  this  Na- 
tion 20-odd  airports  where  jet  facilities 
are  available;  that  is.  airstrips  of  over 
10.000  feet  are  presently  in  operation. 
And.  in  adopting  the  administration  bill, 
as  will  be  proposed  later  as  an  amend- 
ment, he  said  that  the  $200  million  fig- 
ure would  be  sufficient  to  develop  across 
this  Nation  70-odd  facilities  to  take  care 
of  the  jet  areas,  and  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  most  practical  and  sufficient 
for  our  purposes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man explam  to  me,  then,  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  comes  along  and  tells 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that  we  must 
spend  $8  million  to  extend  these  run- 
ways and  then  refuses  to  go  along  with 
lifting  the  limitation  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  do  so?  The  reason 
seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  have  the 
money.  Now.  if  they  have  the  money, 
if  we  could  raise  it  to  $297  million,  they 
will  not  have  that  excuse.  But.  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Mr. 
Quesada  answered  that  argument  at  all, 
but  he  has  imposed  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity of  building  these  longer  runways. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  not  aware  where 
my  colleague  gets  the  $8  million  figure. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  in  the  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  testimony  shows 
that  there  are  24  facilities  now.  and  78, 
I  think,  is  the  number  that  will  complete 
the  program  across  the  Nation,  and  that 
that  would  be  encompassed  in  this  $200 
milUon  program. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  he  will  find 
In  the  testimony  by  the  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  there  Is  this  specific  amount 
mentioned,  and  it  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged. And,  there  Is  no  way  that  we 
can  get  the  money  to  do  that  without  in- 
creasing the  amount  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Unless  by  use  of  local 
funds. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Unless  we  use  local 
fimds  wliich,  of  course,  are  not  available, 
because  we  have  already  passed  the  bond 
issue  and  had  to  draw  on  it  last  year 
because  of  the  President's  veto. 

Mr,  DEVINE.  Going  back  to  the 
Member  awhile  ago  who  mentioned  ter- 
minals, General  Quesada  made  this  com- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  cogent  to  the 
principle  involved  here.  He  says  he  has 
flown  every  conceivable  type  of  aircraft 
beginning  with  the  old  World  War  I 
Jenny  to  the  present  jet  equipment  and 
he  said  that  during  those  30  years  every 
conceivable  type  of  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  him.  We  were  talking  about 
safety  features.  He  said  that  motors  had 
fallen  out  and  that  everything  possible 
had  happened  during  that  30-year 
period,  and  he  did  not  remember  once 
that  he  was  in  the  air  when  he  was 
in  trouble,  when  he  wished  they  had  a 
terminal  building. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  in  giving  a 
hand  to  one  of  om-  new  Members  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Devine],  on  his  maiden  speech  in 
this  House  on  this  legislation.  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Brien!. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bulk  of  the  discussion  today 
has   revolved   around   the  question  of 
whether   $200   million   or  $297   million 
should  be  the  amount  appropriated.     I 
think  that  is  fine,  and  there  is  an  honest 
disagreement,  obviously.    But,  early  in 
this  debate  a  note  was  injected  which  I 
did  not  consider  fair.   The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  unless  we.  the  great  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  or  the  Members  of 
the  House,  take  a  figure  arbitrarily  given 
to  us  by  the  President  or  his  advisers, 
that  then  we  are  to  be  classed  as  spend- 
ers and  wasters  and  against  economy.  I 
suggest  that   If   the  figure  which  em- 
anated from  the  White  House  was  $100 
milUon.  we  would  have  an  amendment 
offered  here  today  limiting  the  appropri- 
ation to  $100  million.    I  do  not  know  if 
$297  million  is  the  exact  figure  which 
will  do  the  proper  Job.    I  do  know  that 
my  position  to  support  that  figure  is 
based  upon  my  own  decision  and  that  I 
do  not  stand  here  as  a  puppet  on  any- 
one's strings.    I  think  that  as  this  Con- 
gress proceeds,  we  are  going  to  have  more 
and  more  suggestions  that  un]es.s  we  take 
a  magic  figure  from  the  White  House, 
that  we  are  spenders.    Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  Intend  to  exercise  my  personal 
judgment    on    whether    any    of    these 
amounts  are  the  proper  amounts  and 
the  adequate  amounts. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  so  much 
said  about  the  need  or  requirements,  I 
take  this  time  to  read  Into  the  Record 
the  statement  of  the  Administrator  of 
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the  agency  of  this  administration  which 
outlines  the  requirements  for  the  na- 
tional airport  plan.  I  want  to  read  from 
the  latest  report  issued  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration.  It  is  called  the 
National  Airport  F'lan  for  1958: 

Each  location  listed  herein  has  been  Justi- 
fied In  accordance  with  the  Planning  SUnd- 
ard  for  Public  Airports  as  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  air  commerce  aud/or  general 
aviation.  The  Planning  Standard  for  Public 
Airports  states  that  it  Is  the  CAA  policy  to 
include  in  the  national  airport  plan  only 
existing  and  proposed  public  airports  serving 
communities  which  have  a  substantial  aero- 
nautical requirement,  and  which  require  air- 
port development  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  plan.  The  planning  period  under 
which  the  1958  national  alrjxirt  plan  has 
been  developed,  extends  to   1965. 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Van  Zandt]. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1011  since  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  and  so  forth. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania, comprising  the  counties  of 
Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield,  the  com- 
munities of  Altoona,  Du  Bois.  Philips- 
burg,  and  State  College  are  interested  in 
the  pending  legislation. 

For  your  information,  Altoona  is 
served  by  the  Altoona-Blair  County  Air- 
port located  at  Martinsburg.  Pa.  At  this 
moment  the  airport  is  undergoing  ex- 
pansion, and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
another  $315,000  of  Federal  assistance 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  moderni- 
zation program. 

The  following  letters  reveal  the  deep 
interest  in  approval  of  the  airport  bill 
now  before  us : 

Blaih  Covtnr  Airport  AtrrHORiTT. 

Altoona.  Pa..  February  4, 1959. 
Congressman  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jimmie:  I  am  writing  to  call  your 
attention  to  Senator  Monronet's  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  matching  funds  for  terminal 
buildings  and  hangars  as  well  aa  runway 
construction. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  completing  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  new  administration 
building  and  hangar  facilities  In  our  local 
airport  program,  and  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, this  whole  program  could  not  pro- 
ceed unless  the  county,  which  Is  sponsoring 
the  project,  is  assured  of  obtaining  the 
matching  funds  to  complete  the  work. 

Your   attention    to   this   subject   will   b« 
greatly  appreciated  by  mm. 
Cordially  yours. 

G.  Stanlet  Ruth, 
Secretary  Treasurer. 


CouNTT  or  Blair, 
Hollidaysburg.  Pa.,  February  5, 19S8. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jimmix:  An  airport  bill  in  the  Senata, 
known  as  the  President's  airport   aid  bill. 


would  rule  out  Federal  aid  matching  funds 
for  terminal  buildings  and  hangars. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  what  this  would  do 
to  our  program  In  Blair  County  and  I  utrb 
you  to  vote  against  this  bill  and  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  Senator  Monronet's   bill,  8.   1 
which  will  Include  all  these  Items. 
Kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  FuiNACAif . 
Blair  County  Commisaioner. 

In  the  case  of  Du  Bois.  Pa.,  the  airport 
is  under  construction  at  this  time  with 
an  estimated  $300,000  in  Federal  funds 
being  needed  to  complete  the  airport  and 
make  it  operational. 

According  to  Mr.  William  H.  Korb 
secretary  of  the  Du  Bois  Airport  Author- 
ity, the  approval  of  H.R.  1011  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  completion  of  the 
Du  Bois  Airport. 

At  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  the  Black  Mo- 
shannon  Airport  will  need  at  least  $100  - 

000  in  Federal  funds  to  complete  badly 
needed  improvements,  including  a  ter- 
minal building,  and  so  forth.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Luther  L.  Warslng. 
chairman  of  the  aviation  committee  of 
the  Philipsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Cites  the  need  for  this  lecislatlon: 

Philipsburg  Chamber  or  Commerce. 

Philipsburg.  Pa..  January  11,  1959. 
The  Honorable  James  E.  VanZandt. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jimmte:  Thank  yo\i  for  your  letter  at 
January  2.  1959.  requesting  Information  on 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  complete 
the  program  at  the  Black  Moehannon  Air- 
port during  1958  and  1960. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  present  facilities  at 
the  airport  are  totally  Inadequate  to  accom- 
modate the  steadily  Increasing  flight  activ- 
ity. After  giving  careful  conslderaUon  to 
the  problem  and  consulting  with  Mr.  John 
MacFarlan.  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics  Commission,  we  recommend  the 
following  major  Improvements  to  provide 
adequate  facilities: 

1.  Terminal  building:  The  present  struc- 
ture Is  Inadequate  In  every  re5pect  to  serve 
as  a  terminal  In  addition  to  being  Improp- 
erly located  with  respect  to  the  runways  for 
safety  and  service  corulderatlon.  Estimated 
cost  of  a  new  building  Is  $60,000. 

2.  Paved  aircraft  parking  area  and  loading 
ramp:  This  Is  required  to  service  the  re- 
located passenger  terminal.  Estimated  cost, 
•60,000. 

3.  Automobile  parking  area:  No  auto  park- 
ing facilities  presently  exist.  Estimated  cost 
(Including  considerable  required  KradinR)  Is 
$50  000. 

The  total  estimated  amount  reqtilred  is 
$190,000.  We  feel  that  this  addlUonal  ex- 
penditure Is  essential  to  the  full  utUlzatlon 
of  the  existing  Investment  of  several  million 
dollars. 

1  am  confident  with  the  cooperation  we 
are  receiving  from  you  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics  Commission  we  will  see  the  local 
deteriorating  economic  plctxire  b«  reJUTl- 
nated  through  our  only  major  medium  of 
transportation— aviation.  We  realise  the 
Importance  of  Federal  financial  aid  for  air 
development  so  we  are  again  requesting  your 
support  In  passing  the  airport  aid  bill  that 
means  so  much  to  this  area. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
present    these   recommendations    and    hope 
they  meet  with  your  approvaL 
Respectfully  yours, 

LOTHEB  L.  WaMINO, 

Chairman  Aviation  Committee, 

At  State  College,  Pa.,  the  site  of  the 

Pennsylvania  SUte  University,  accord- 


ing to  communications  I  have  received, 
the  amount  of  $100,000  in  Federal  funds 
will  be  needed  to  expand  an  existing  and 
inadequate  airport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  three-county 
area  the  need  of  modem  airports  is 
acute. 

It  is  common  knowledge  the  area  is 
mountainous  and  the  rail  service  we 
once  enjoyed  is  rapidly  diminishing.  In 
the  wintertime  travel  by  highway  is  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

At  the  present  time,  the  area  is  serv- 
iced by  a  feeder  line  known  as  the  Alle- 
gheny Airlines.  In  order  to  obtain  full 
benefits  from  this  feeder  line  service, 
adequate  year-round  airport  facilities 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  communities  of  Al- 
toona. Du  Bois  and  Phihpsburg  which 
sponsor  these  airports  through  airport 
authorities  find  it  impossible  even  with 
State  aid  to  finance  the  expansion  and 
construction  of  airports.  Therefore, 
without  Federal  assistance  the  program 
of  airport  coristruction  and  expan.sion 
will  come  to  a  standstill.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  supporting  H.R.  1011 
and  urging  its  approval. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  NelsenI. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  questions  that  was  a.sked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Foley  1 
relative  to  the  $500  million  figure  shown 
at  page  50  of  the  hearings  I  do  not  be- 
lieve has  been  adequately  answered.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  once  more  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  that  has  been 
referred  to  so  many  times  as  being  in 
error  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  days 
when  I  was  the  Administrator  of  Rural 
Electrification.  About  the  only  way  you 
could  arrive  at  a  figure  was  to  inquire  of 
those  who  were  borrowers  how  much 
money  they  would  need.  You  then  com- 
piled their  reports,  and  from  that  you 
gathered  some  information.  This  re- 
port is  no  different. 

Three  thousand  airports  replied,  for  a 
total  of  SI. 290  million.  And  of  the  3.000 
only  591  were  eligible  for  Federal  aid. 
We  then  eliminated  the  terminal  build- 
ings and  the  inflationary  factor  and 
came  up  with  a  figure  of  $500  million. 

One  factor  that  has  been  referred  to 
has  been  the  division  of  funds.  We.  too. 
had  a  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  in 
the  rural  electrification  program,  allo- 
cating funds  to  States.  We  abolished 
the  formula  because  we  found  we  were 
tying  up  millions  of  dollars  that  we  could 
not  use  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the 
program  in  areas  where  it  was  needed. 

Under  the  airport  program  today  we 
have  about  $12  million  that  has  been 
locked  up  in  18  different  States,  and 
with  a  more  liberal  formula  for  distribu- 
tion, that  $12  million  could  possibly  be 
used  and  a  total  of  lesser  dollars  could  be 
used  in  the  total  program  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  job.  So  I  think  the  bill  we  have 
ciTered  has  attempted  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds,  has  attempted  to  give  us  a 
formula  that  would  permit  us  to  do  a 
belter  job.  I  am  confident  that  the  bill 
is  a  good  bill  as  provided  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Quesada  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  who 
asked  a  question  a  few  minutes  ago  about 
the  airport  at  Los  Angeles,  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  provide  a  more 
liberal  matching  formula  for  an  airport 
of  that  type  than  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
1  have  any  great  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  Los  Angeles  city  airport,  which  is 
making  tremendous  profits  on  the  opera- 
tion of  its  facility  and  is  perfectly  able 
through  sources  other  than  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  any  additional 
improvements  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  the  airport.  If  it  is  not.  it  might 
try  putting  some  additional  tax  burden 
on  the  airlines,  which  also  are  making 
money  using  that  airport. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROO.SEVELT.  That  is  a  philoso- 
phy I  think  the  gentleman  would  find 
rather  difficult  to  justify  on  the  basis  of 
the  operations  of  the  airlines.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  financial  reports  of 
the  airlines,  he  will  find  they  have  just 
recently  come  out  from  under  a  Federal 
subsidy.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  now 
to  suggest  we  start  taxing  the  airlines 
beyond  what  they  have  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  these  airports  is  wholly  unrealistic.  I 
would  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
he  would  look  over  the  finances  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  is  growing  at 
such  a  rate  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
financial  problem  on  our  hands.  I  think 
he  would  realize  his  suggestion  is  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  If  the 
rest  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  being 
operated  at  as  big  a  profit  as  the  airport 
you  would  have  no  financial  difficulties. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing 
the  debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  1011.  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
of  1959. 1  shall  briefiy  summarize  the  bill 
as  it  is  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It 
can  be  summarized  in  three  major  parts. 

Part  1  authorizes  Federal  aid  for  air- 
ports totaling  $297  million  to  become 
available  over  a  4-year  period,  beginning 
V.  ith  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960. 
Those  funds,  of  $297  million,  are  divided 
into  three  principal  categories: 

Category  <a).  For  the  States,  under  a 
formula  which  is  spelled  out  on  page 
57  of  the  committee  hearings  of  this 
bill,  $62,100,000  for  each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years.  In  addition  to  Alaska,  Hawaii 
would  be  Included  in  the  State  program. 

Federal  An>  Airport  Program 

Attachment     A. — Annual     distribution     of 
$62,100,000  authorization  for  4  fiscal  years 

State :  Apportionment 

Alaska 

Alabama $838,  180 

Arizona 939.  544 

Arkansas 670.  938 

California 2,  734.  099 

Colorado 955,  269 

Connecticut 340.  256 

Delaware 64,  980 

District  of  Columbia 120.  271 

Plorlda 851.  856 

CJeorgla 942,  419 

Idaho 694.  985 


Attachment  A. — Annual  distribution  of 
$62,100,000  authorization  for  4  fiscal 
years — Continued 

State:  Apportionment 

Illinois ^1,  721,  651 

Indiana 852,  738 

Iowa _ 800,  327 

Kansas 882.  263 

Kentucky _  733,  174 

Louisiana 750,  599 

Maine 335,  768 

Maryland-.. _.^ _  439,  214 

Massachusetts 767,  282 

Michigan- 1,  654!  594 

Minnesota 1,072.  185 

Mississippi 676!  053 

Missouri 1.  09S,  632 

Montana i,  157,  301 

Nebraska .^_  759.  013 

Nevada 827,  050 

New  Hampshire 147,216 

K2W  Jercoy _  781.667 

New  Mexico 985,691 

New  York 2,606.233 

North  CaroMna 989,458 

North  Dakota 605,945 

Ohio 1,511.  101 

Oklahoma 841,  462 

Oregon 932.  127 

Pennsylvania - 1.932,  130 

Rhode  Island 127,  157 

South  Carolina 542.  723 

South  Dakota 657,256 

Tennessee 798.  404 

Texas 3,  093.  777 

Utah _  719.  824 

Vermont 126,  218 

Virginia 803,  025 

Washington 868.  070 

West  Virginia 475.  132 

Wisconsin 993, 906 

Wyoming.. 754,  789 

Hawaii _ 


Total  State  ap- 
portionment  

Discretionary  funds 

Total  funds  for 
50  SUtes 

Territory: 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total. 


46.  200.  000 
15.  000.  000 


61.200,000 


600.000 
300,000 

900.000 


Grand  total 


62,  100.000 

Note. — These  figures  may  vary  between 
0.5  and  1.0  percent  because  of  the  difference 
between  $62,100,000  and  the  $63,000,000  fig- 
ure upon  which  the  above  formula  was  first 
based.  The  discretionary  fund  Increases  the 
second  year. 

Category  (b) .  For  each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years,  $600,000  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  $300,000  for  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Category  (c) .  Provides  for  a  new  dis- 
cretionary fund,  to  become  available  as 
follows,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator: $20  million  on  July  1,  1961; 
$15  million  on  July  1.  1962;  and  $10 
million  on  July  1,  1963. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  committee 
limits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
construction  of  airport  buildings  to  that 
portion  of  an  approved  project  which 
provides  space  for  use  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Federal  Government,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  could 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  space.  All  other  funds  must  be 
matched  by  funds  from  local  sources. 
No  fluids  could  be  used  for  passenger 
automobile  parking   facilities  or  other 
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atrictly  terminal  faclUtiee  which  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  third  major  provision  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  provides 
that  Federal  aid  apportionments  made 
to  a  State,  if  not  obligated  after  2  years, 
shall  revert  to  the  discretionary  fund 
now  existing  under  the  act,  so  that  they 
jpill  be  available  for  use  by  the  Admin- 
istrator without  regard  to  State  bound- 
aries. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  and  those  who  have  spoken 
in  behalf  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal which  will  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  committee  bill  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  committee  bill  and  the  admin- 
istration substitute  is  the  figure  of  $97 
million  in  the  funds  which  may  be  ob- 
ligated by  contractual  agreement  of  the 
Administrator.  This  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  a  major  difference  wholly  un- 
related to  the  figure  of  $97  million, 
which  is  the  dollar  difference  between 
the  two  proposals. 

That  major  difference  is  in  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  determines  the 
manner  and  ratio  in  which  at  least  $248.- 
400.000  of  the  $297  million  authorized  in 
the  bill  will  be  spent.  Under  the  admin- 
istration proposal,  which  will  be  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  bill.  $100 
million  is  allocated  by  States,  instead  of 
the  $248,400,000  allocated  by  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  the  remaining  $100  million 
or  50  percent  of  the  entire  amount  au- 
thorized in  the  administration  substi- 
tute pi'oposal  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator.  It  is  not  appropriate 
to  permit  one-half  of  the  entire  amount 
to  be  spent  in  the  discretion  of  any  one 
person. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  the  committee 
has  gone  into  thorough  and  adequate 
detail  in  providing  the  ratio  and  estab- 
Ushing  the  formula  by  which  this  money 
is  to  be  spent  and  has  provided  that  the 
bulk.  Indeed,  the  overwhelming  major 
portion  of  the  money  provided  by  this 
act  shall  be  distributed  among  all  of  the 
48  States  rather  than  to  provide  for  at 
least  50  percent  of  it  to  be  in  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  to  be  handled  and 
awarded  by  the  Administrator,  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  ques- 
tions raised  about  the  matter  of  safety 
and  the  safety  provisions  contained  in 
the  bill  and  In  the  administration  sub- 
stitute. It  is  to  the  safety  considerations 
that  I  would  like  to  devote  the  remaining 

time  in  this  debate.  The  White  House 
during  the  6  years  has  had  at  least  two 
commissions  appointed  to  report  back 
on  this  ma.1or  and  very  important  sub- 
ject. The  last  one  was  made  in  1957  by 
the  Commission  headed  by  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Curtis.  The  report  states  and  I  quote 
from  it: 

Airports  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  system 
of  Rvlntion  facilities.  However,  unlike  other 
elements  of  the  system,  airports  are  designed. 
built,  financed,  and  operated  by  the  local 
uuthorlUes.  The  Increase  In  overall  traffic 
will  require  modernisation  of  airports  and 
r.n  Increase  In  their  numbers.    This  imposes 


the  necessity  for  coordinated  national  and 
local  efforts  to  Insure  that  airports  do  not 
become  a  neglected  element  of  the  system 
and  thus  be  a  future  bottleneck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  testify- 
ing before  our  committee  stated  that 
there  would  be  within  the  next  4 
years  a  need  for  78  airports  in  this 
countiT  that  can  accommodate  the  Jet 
commercial  transport.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  only  24  which  can  ade- 
quately accommodate  the  Douglas  DC-8 
and  the  Boeing  707  jet  transports.  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  very 
optimiun  in  safety  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  airports  through  our  aviation 
network  that  this  fund  is  necessary  and 
there  is  more  involved  than  the  differ- 
ence between  $200  million  over  a  4- 
year  period  and  the  committee  figure  of 
$297  million.  If  we  are  to  provide  the 
necessary  safety  for  landing  and  take- 
offs  of  this  new  mechanical  agent  which 
is  entering  the  aviation  field  in  this 
country,  the  jet  aircraft  which  will 
soon  be  flying  into  and  out  of  as  many 
as  78  commercial  airports,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  funds  provided  by  this  bill 
be  made  available  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum safety  possible  and  airport  facili- 
ties in  the  next  4  years.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  as  to  how  much  of 
this  $297  million  will  be  used  for  safety 
purposes.  I  think  it  can  be  said,  and 
said  conservatively,  that  practically  all. 
if  indeed  not  all  of  the  funds  provided, 
will  be  used  to  make  flying  and  com- 
mercial air  travel  safer  for  the  American 
flying  public. 

Two  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  preceded  me  in  general  debate 
on  this  bill  have  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  figures  contained  in  either 
the  committee  bill  or  the  administra- 
tion substitute  are  "sacred."  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
makes  no  claim  that  the  $297  million 
figure  is  sacred  to  anybody.  It  is.  how- 
ever, undeniably  arrived  at  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  carefully  worked  out  formula 
which  provides  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  States  and  the  air- 
port planners  to  know  within  a  few  per- 
centage points  the  minimum  figure  that 
they  can  expect  to  receive  in  Federal 
grants  for  airport  improvement  pur- 
poses during  the  next  4  years.  For 
example,  the  table  contained  on  page 
57  of  the  committee  report  gives  al- 
most to  the  dollar  the  minimum  amount 
that  will  be  made  available  to  each  of 
the  50  States.  The  maximum  amount 
can  and  will  be  determined  after  adding 
to  the  amount  provided  in  the  discre- 
tionary fund  to  the  amount  which  is  not 
used  under  the  formula  and  reverts 
to  the  discretionary  fund  by  operation 
of  law.  These  amounts  may  not  be 
adequate  to  provide  the  total  airport 
improvements  necessary  in  each  of  the 
States,  but  the  table  and  the  formula 
applied  to  it  gives  a  reasonable  figure 
that  each  State  can  use  for  planning 
purposes.  Under  the  administration 
substitute  proposal  there  is  not  a  single 
State,  expecting  to  use  any  of  the 
matching  funds,  which  they  can  know 
with  any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
the  minimum  or  the  maximum  amount 


that  it  will  receive  during  the  next  4 
years,  because  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  is  not  subject  to  any  table  or 
formula,  but  is  in  the  discretionary  fund. 

Those  of  us  who  sustain  the  majority 
position  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  which  reported 
out  the  committee  bill,  urge  the  approval 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Ccmmcrce  and  we  urge  that  the 
administration  substitute  proposal  be  re- 
jected. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  almost  per- 
suasive arguments  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  bill  and  the 
administration  substitute  is  a  monetary 
difference  of  $97  million.  The  more  im- 
portant difference  is  the  application  of 
the  formula  which  spells  out  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  how  these  funds,  what- 
ever the  amount,  will  be  allocated  among 
the  States.  If  the  administration  sub- 
stitute proposal  should  be  adopted,  chaos 
would  take  the  place  of  orderly  proce.-^ses 
through  which  the  States  and  munici- 
palities can  efficiently,  wisely,  and  eco- 
nomically spend  the  matching  funds 
which  are  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  committee  bill  has  eliminated  en- 
tirely the  cnce  objectionable  provision 
whereby  Federal  funds  might  be  used 
indiscriminately  to  build  and  construct 
profitmaking  parts  of  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities. This  is  completely  out  of  the 
bill  and  there  is  no  question  of  usihg  any 
of  these  funds  for  other  than  bor.fi  fide 
airport  improvements.  These  matching 
funds  under  our  interpretation  of  the 
committee  version  of  the  bill  are  limited 
to  runway  construction  improvement 
and  extension,  land  acquisition,  ramps, 
loading  and  unloading  areas,  and  other 
similar  purposes  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  enplaning  and  deplaning 
and  with  landing  and  takeoff  activities. 

That  part  of  construction  of  airport 
facilities  which  will  be  paid  100  percent 
by  the  Federal  Government  include  such 
activities  as  control  towers,  weather- 
reporting  activities,  communications  ac- 
tivities relating  to  air-traffic  control,  or 
any  other  activity  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  which  the  administration 
determines  that  It  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Government  to  provide  facilities 
therefor.  All  of  these  activities  may  be 
said  to  be  directly  related  to  providing 
additional  safety  measures  in  the  oper- 
ation of  airp>ort.s.  No  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  1011  as  reported  by  the 
committee  can  be  used  for  cither  frivo- 
lous or  unessential  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  resjjectfully  urge 
that  the  administration  substitute  pro- 
posal be  rejected  and  that  the  commitl.ce 
bill  be  approved. 

THE     AIRPORT     PROGRAM     AND     BONO     AIR     FORCC 
BASE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we 
are  considering  H.R.  1011.  which  sets  up 
$75  million  a  year  for  the  Federal-aid 
airport  program  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  might  compare  this  cost  with 
that  of  the  Richard  Bong  Air  Force 
Base  being  built  at  Kansasville.  Wis.,  at 
an  estimated  toUl  cost  of  $83,464,000. 
Of  this  amount.  $44,570,130  has  already 
been  allocated  through  fiscal  1959,  and 
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an  additional  $21,533,000  has  been  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1960. 

Here  is  a  huge  Air  Force  base  being 
planted  right  In  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  busiest,  most  congested  air  traffic- 
ways  in  the  United  States— right  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Chicago — some  20 
miles  south  of  General  Mitchell  Field 
at  Milwaukee  and  40  miles  north  of  Chi- 
cago's O'Hare  Field. 

There  is  no  question  that  Bong  Is 
going  to  create  serious  additional  air 
traffic  and  air  safety  problems  in  the 
Milwaukee-Chicago  area.  The  Air 
Force  admits  it.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  admits  it. 

The  FAA  assures  me  that,  even  with 
Bong  in  operation,  the  area  can  and  will 
be  made  safe  for  flying,  through  Impos- 
ing various  regulations  and  controls. 
But  these  will  mean  added  restrictions 
on  flying  in  the  area — commercial  fly- 
ing, private  fls^ng.  and  military  flying. 
As  one  example.  Bong's  existence  will 
mean  additional  mileage  and  additional 
time  for  a  flight  from  Milwaukee  to  Chi- 
cago, because  you  will  have  to  fly  a  sort 
of  great  circle  route  around  the  Air  Force 
base's  reserved  airspace.  This  nat- 
urally means  added  costs  to  the  com- 
mercial airline  or  the  private  flyer.  In 
effect,  this  means  no  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  fly  in  a  straight  line  between 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  as  long  as  Bong 
Is  there. 

How  did  the  Bong  Air  Force  Base  get 
where  it  Is  In  the  first  place? 

Bong  started  out  to  be  an  Air  Defense 
Command  base,  to  get  the  interceptor 
aircraft  out  of  Chicago's  O'Hare  Field. 
The  Air  Force  insisted  that,  for  the  de- 
fense of  Chicago,  the  new  interceptor 
base  had  to  be  located  within  60  or  70 
miles  of  Chicago.  Early  in  1955  the  Air 
Force  proposed  the  Kansasville  site. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  AdminL«tratlon  originally 
oppcsed  the  Kan.sasville  location,  in  the 
foUo^'ing  language  quoted  from  the  1955 
Kansas  City  Regional  Airspace  Meeting 
No.  117: 

The  CAA  reviewed  this  problem  and  deter- 
mined that  confllctlon  in  use  of  airspace 
woxild  result  from  the  construction  as  pro- 
posed. Various  runway  allnements  were 
studied  to  determine  If  this  confllctlon 
could  be  resolved.  The  study  indicated  that 
the  construction  c^  an  Air  Force  base  In 
the  Kansasville  area  would  Increase  traffic 
control  problems  and  would  definitely  re- 
quire certain  restrictions  c  n  traffic  operating 
into  and  out  of  the  Chlcaijo-Mllwaulcee  ter- 
minal area,  the  CAA  recon-imended  that  con- 
sideration be  given  by  tho  Air  Force  to  the 
construction  of  the  base  north  of  Milwaukee 
and  possibly  in  the  Green  Bay  area  in  lieu 
of  the  Kansasville  site.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  made  considering  primarily  the 
traffic  control  problems.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  more  independent  or<eratlons  could  be 
conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay 
than  will  be  possible  in  the  Kansasville 
area.  It  was  recognized  that  the  transfer 
of  military  activity  from  O'Hare  to  Kansas- 
ville wUl  Improve  traffic  ccntrol  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  The  Air  Force  member  advised 
that,  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  It  was 
necessary  to  construct  the  Air  Force 
in  the  Kansasville  i 


The  Air  Force  continued  Its  insistence 
that  the  new  interceptor  base  had  to  be 
within  a  short  dlstanoe  of  Chicago. 
When  the  matter  went  before  the  Wash- 


ington Ail-space  Panel  on  March  23, 
1956.  it  was  the  Air  Force  view  that 
prevaUed.  The  following  is  from  the 
minutes  of  that  meeting: 

The  Commerce  member  recognlaed  that 
the  military  Air  Defense  objective  has 
limited  the  maximum  distance  from  Chi- 
cago which  may  be  considered  suitable  for 
locating  a  proposed  new  Air  Defense  base. 
Although  transfer  of  Air  Defense  operations 
from  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago,  to  the  pro- 
posed Kansasville  base  will  improve  traffic 
control  conditions  in  the  immediate  Chi- 
cago area,  operations  of  this  tjrpe  at  Kansas- 
ville will  introduce  some  additional  air 
traffic  control  problems. 

In  the  event  that  the  Air  Force  elects 
to  remain  within  this  distance  from  Chi- 
cago in  order  to  properly  carry  out  Its  as- 
signed mission.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Kansasville  cite,  with  runway  allnements 
as  recommended  by  CAA,  is  as  good  as  can 
be  found  In  the  general  area. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  decision 
approving  the  Kansasville  site  was  based 
completey  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Bong  base  was  to  be  an  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand interceptor  base.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  Congress  authorized  construc- 
tion and  appropriated  funds  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Bong  is  not  going  to  be 
an  Air  Defense  Command  base  at  all.  It 
will  not  have  a  single  Interceptor  on  It.  al- 
though Its  location  was  chosen,  over  CAA 
objection,  just  because  it  was  to  be  an 
Interceptor  base. 

The  Air  Force  now  lists  Bong  as  a 
Strategic  Air  Command  base  in  the 
medium  bombardment  category. 

When  Bong's  mission  was  changed 
from  an  interceptor  base  to  a  bomber 
base,  it  seems  to  me  logical  that  the 
location  should  have  been  changed,  or 
reconsidered.  It  is  one  thing  to  build 
an  interceptor  base  in  the  Chicago- 
Milwaukee  area  to  defend  that  im- 
portant target  area.  It  is  quite  another 
to  build  a  bomber  base — itself  a  major 
enemy  target — in  the  already  attractive 
Chicago-Milwaukee  target  area. 

Why  did  not  the  Air  Force  find  a  new 
site  farther  north,  as  the  CAA  had 
recommended,  when  the  Bong  mission 
was  switched  to  bombers? 

At  a  recent  meeting  on  this  subject. 
Air  Force  representatives  stated  that 
time  was  the  major  factor — when  the 
mission  was  changed  to  bombers,  the 
land  on  the  Kansasville  site  had  been 
acquired,  the  Air  Force  was  ready  to 
build,  and  could  not  afford  the  time  to 
go  out  and  acquire  a  new  site. 

No  doubt  the  Air  Force  felt  that  way. 
I  seriously  question,  however,  whether 
the  time  saved  was  enough  to  justify  the 
hazards  and  the  air  traffic  disruptions 
that  the  Bong  base  will  create  in  the 
Milwaukee-Chicago  area,  and  the  folly 
of  building  a  brandnew  $83  million 
bomber  base  in  this  target  area.  In  ad- 
dition. Bong  is  located  in  an  area  of  high 
land  acquisition  costs.  A  site  in  north- 
em  Wisconsin  would  have  been  much 
less  expensive  although  more  remote 
from  the  entertainment  centers  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago. 

If  Congress  had  known  3  years  ago 
what  we  know  now  about  Bong.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  have  permitted  the 
base  to  go  there.  Nevertheless  it  is  go- 
ing there.  Some  $40  million  has  already 
been  committed  to  the  project. 


Last  summer  I  proposed  that  work  oa 
Bong  be  halted,  and  a  review  made  of 
the  entire  situation  with  a  view  toward 
relocating  the  base.  Unfortunately  the 
wheels  had  ground  too  far.  I  was  un- 
able to  stop  the  project  then.  I  would 
not  ask  the  Congress  to  stop  it  now. 

Nevei-theless  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  Bong  Air  Force  Base  case  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  poorest  kind  of 
planning.  In  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense, we  have  forged  ahead  with  a  proj- 
ect which  I  fear  no  one  is  going  to  be 
happy  with. 

We  are  spending  $83  million  for  a 
bomber  base  that  will  not  be  in  oj)eration 
until  late  m  1960,  if  then.  I  don't  know 
when  manned  bombers  will  be  obsolete, 
but  as  our  missile  programs  develop, 
surely  our  requirements  for  bombers  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  It  seems  perfectly 
possible  that  the  Bong  Base  may  be 
obsolete  only  a  few  years  after  its  com- 
pletion. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  not  too 
early  to  start  thinking  about  what  might 
be  done  with  this  $83  million  airport 
when  the  Air  Force  does  not  need  it  any- 
more. 

With  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the  en- 
tire lakeshore  area  from  Milwaukee  to 
Chicago,  and  with  the  development  of 
new  aircraft  of  various  types,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Bong  could  become  the  major 
domestic  and  international  airport  for 
the  entire  area.  As  President  ELsen- 
hower  has  recently  reported,  over  500 
military  airport  facilities,  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  and  turned  over  to  the 
cities,  counties  and  States  for  airport 
use. 

How  about  Bong?  At  least  the 
thought  of  such  a  possibility  takes  some 
of  the  bitterness  out  of  the  present  Bong 
pill. 

Right  now.  It  appears  that  the  com- 
mercial airlines,  private  flyers,  and  the 
people  of  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha. 
Chicago  and  vicinity,  are  just  gmng  to 
have  to  hve  with  the  Bong  Air  Force 
Base  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  a 
generally  tmfortunate  situation. 

The  Members  of  Congress  represent- 
ing this  area  are  alert  to  the  problem. 
We  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  certain  that  the  best  possible 
safety  regxilations  and  controls  are 
worked  out.  We  hope  that  this  can  be 
done  with  a  minimum  of  interference 
with  both  civilian  and  military  air  traf- 
fic. And  we  hop>e  that  the  existence  of 
Bong  Air  Force  Base  will  not  in  any  way 
hold  back  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  commercial  and  private  flying 
in  the  Milwaukee  Chicago  complex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  Its  Chief,  Gen.  E.  R.  Quesada, 
and  his  deputy,  James  T.  Pyle,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  Bong  is  going 
to  create.  The  FAA  will  do  its  best  to 
solve  them,  and  we  hope  its  best  will 
be  awfully  good. 

The  Air  Force  also  knows  that  Bong 
will  create  lots  of  problems.  The  FAA 
must  have  the  Air  Force's  full  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Bong  Air  Force  Base  will 
be  of  a  ready  or  alert  nature,  not  to 
be  used  for  intensive  training  purposes, 
thus  minimizing  its  adverse  impact  on 
the    already   crowded   airspace   in   the 
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area.  The  Congress,  I  believe,  should 
have  fiiin  assurance  of  this  from  the 
Air  Force.  Without  such  assurance,  the 
air  traffic  and  safety  problems  connected 
with  Bong  would  be  tremendously  mag- 
nified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue  to  have  mis- 
givings about  the  location  of  this  Air 
Force  base.  But  it  is  there.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  it  will  ever  be  a  blessing. 
Whether  it  becomes  a  curse  is  up  to 
the  Air  Force  and  the  FAA. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  bill  to  authorize 
Federal  aid  for  airports  totaling  $297 
million  to  become  available  over  a  4-year 
period,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1960  which  starts  July  1,  1959. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  now  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  aviation  progress,  and 
I  recognize  the  need  of  adequate  and 
safe  aviation  facilities  in  this  infancy 
period  of  jet  passenger  aircraft.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  fi- 
nancially aid  in  the  construction  and  in- 
stallation of  navigational  and  landing 
approach  electronic  aids,  and  modern- 
ization of  airport  facilities  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  public. 

LEGISLATION  WOT7LD  COST  TOO  MUCH 

However,  I  think  this  bill  before  us 
goes  too  far  and  that  there  is  not  ade- 
quate evidence  to  support  the  $297  mil- 
lion expenditure  over  a  4-year  period. 
Actually,  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  filing 
a  minority  report  stated  that  the  cost 
of  this  bill  is  far  in  excess  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  will  need  as  match- 
ing funds  for  airport  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gen.  E.  R.  Quesada, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  has 
testified  that  he  can  do  the  job  that  is 
required  In  airport  modernization  for 
$97  million  less,  or  for  the  $200  million 
asked  for  by  President  Eisenhower. 

WILL  UNBALANCE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

If  we  go  along  and  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee bill,  when  there  is  inadequate  evi- 
dence to  support  this  huge  expenditure, 
then  we  are  certainly  going  to  help 
throw  the  President's  budget  out  of  bal- 
ance. This  bill  will  cost  about  $25  mil- 
lion more  than  the  President  asked  for 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1959,  smd  a  total  additional  cost  of  $97 
million  more  than  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  next  4  years. 

MASSACHUSETTS  TAXPAYERS  WILL  PAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue at  this  spending  pace  called  for 
In  this  airport  bill  when  the  evidence 
does  not  justify  the  $297  million,  the 
first  thing  we  know  every  little  hamlet 
in  the  United  States  will  be  putting  in 
applications  for  Federal  airport  assist- 
ance. This,  I  submit,  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  small  airports  should  be  a  local 
responsibility  and  they  should  be  self- 
sustaining.  I  do  not  know  why  the  tax- 
payers of  Massachusetts  should  begin 
paying  for  these  subsidies  for  small  air- 
ports, airports  all  over  the  country. 

WOULD  VOTE  AGAINST  BILL 

This  Is  my  position  on  the  bill  before 
us,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  will 
be  unable  to  remain  on  the  floor  for  the 


balance  of  the  debate  and  the  rollcall 
vote,  but  I  must  be  in  Springfield,  Mass.. 
tonight  to  keep  a  speaking  engagement. 
If  I  were  to  be  here  for  the  rollcall,  I 
would  vote  against  this  bill.  Mean- 
while, I  have  asked  to  be  paired  against 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    All  time  has  ex-- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  as  printed  in  the  reported 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1104(a)),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purjxjse  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  respect  to  projects  in  the  several 
States,  there  is  authorized  to  be  obligated 
by  the  execution  oi  grant  agreements  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  this  Act  the  sum  of 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1956,  and  the  sum  of  960.000.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1957.  June  30.  1958,  and  June  30,  1959,  and 
the  sum  of  $62,100,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1960.  June  30,  1961. 
June  30,  1962.  and  June  30,  1963.  Each 
such  authorized  amount  shall  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  is  authorized,  and 
shnll  continue  to  l>e  so  available  until  so 
obligated." 

Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Springer  to  H.R.  1011  as  amended:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
the  following:  "That  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended  (60  Stat.  170;  49  U.S.C. 
1101).  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  That  section  2(a)(3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Airport  development"  means  (A)  any 

acquisition  of  land  or  of  any  interest  therein 
or  of  any  easement  through  or  other  inter- 
est In  airspace  which  is  necessary  for  de- 
velopment, operation,  or  maintenance  of  any 
public  airport  or  portion  thereof,  or  which 
is  necessary  to  remove  or  mitigate,  or  pre- 
vent or  limit  the  establishment  of,  airport 
hazards  and  (B)  any  work  involved  in  con- 
structing, improving,  or  repairing  a  public 
airport  or  portion  thereof,  including  the  re- 
moval, lowering,  relocation,  and  marking 
and  lighting  of  airport  hazards,  but  exclud- 
ing construction.  Improvement,  alteration  or 
repair  of  any  building  or  portion  thereof, 
other  than  those  required  to  house  air  traffic 
control  activities,  weather  reporting  activ- 
ities and  communications  activities  related 
to  air  traffic  control  and  further  excluding 
automobile  parking  areas  and  entrance 
roads:  Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not 
operate  to  alter,  restrict,  or  otherwise  Inter- 
fere with  carrying  out  any  work  programed 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  3.  Sections  2.  3,  7,  9.  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  are  amended  by  deleting 
the  term  'the  Territory  of  Alaska'  wherever 
it  appears  and  by  deleting  the  term  'the 
Territories'  appearing;  In  section  3(a)  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"In  order  to  bring  about.  In  conformity 
with  the  national  airport  plan  prepared  and 
from  time  to  time  revised  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  public  airports  adequate  to  meet  the 


present  and  future  needs  of  civil  aeronautics, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 

Agency  is  authorized,  within  the  limits  of 
the  obUgatlon  authority  provided  in  section 
6,  to  make  grants  of  funds  to  sponsors  for 
urgent  airport  development  considered  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  essential  to  an 
adequate  national  aviation  facilities  system 
as  hereinafter  provided.' 

"Sec.  6.  Sections  5(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  respect  to  proJecU  in  the  several 
States,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
obligated  by  the  execution  of  grant  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act  the 
sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1956,  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1957.  June  30.  1958.  and  June  30.  1959,  and 
the  sum  of  $63,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960.  the  sum  of  $53,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  the 
sum  of  $44,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  the  sum  of  $34.000.0(X) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
Each  such  authorized  amount  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  beginning  July  1  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  authorized, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  so  available  until 
so  obligated:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
portion  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ob- 
ligated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
I960,  as  shall  be  allocated  to  the  discretion- 
ary fund  by  section  6(b)(1)  of  this  Act, 
as  amended,  shall  become  available  for  obli- 
gation upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  remain  available  until  obli- 
gated.' 

"'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carr3rlng  out 
this  Act  with  respect  to  projects  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  there  are  hereby  author- 
lied  to  be  obligated  by  the  execution  of 
grant  agreements  pursuant  to  section  12 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1956.  and  the  sum  of  $3.(X)0.000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1957,  June  30.  1958,  and  June  30.  1959:  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  I960:  the  sum  of  $1,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1062  and  June  30.  1963. 
Each  such  authorized  amount  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  beginning  July  1 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  authorized 
and  shall  continue  to  be  so  available  until 
so  obligated.  Of  each  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection.  45  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  projects  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii.  35  per  centum  for  projects 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  20  per  centum  for  proj- 
ects In  the  Virgin  Islands.' 

"Sec  6.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  o( 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  amount  is  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  by  section  5(a),  75 
per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1956,  through  June  30,  1959.  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  made  available  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1960. 
through  June  30,  1963,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  among  the  several  States,  one- 
half  in  the  proportion  which  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  States,  and  one-half  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  States.  Each  amount 
so  apportioned  for  a  State  shall,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  was  first  authorl2ed 
to  be  obligated  and  the  fiscal  year  Imme- 
diately following,  be  available  only  for  grants 
for  approved  projects  located  In  that  SUte, 
or  sponsored  by  that  State  or  some  public 
agency  thereof  but  located  In  an  adjoining 
state,  and  thereafter  any  portion  of  such 
amount  which  remains  unobligated  shall  be 


transferred  to  and  beco-ne  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  established  by  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  and  be  available  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section.  Upon  mak- 
ing an  appointment  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  Inform  the 
executive  head  of  each  .'3tate,  and  any  public 
agency  which  has  requested  such  Information 
as  to  the  amounts  apportioned  for  each  State. 
As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  "popu- 
lation" means  the  population  according  to 
the  latest  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States  and  the  term  ''area"  Includes  both 
land  and  water. 

•"(b)(1)  T>«renty-flvc  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  authorized  by  section  5(a)  to  be 
obligated  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1956.  through  June  30.  1959.  and  60  per 
centiun  of  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5(a)  to  be  obligated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1960.  through  June 
30.  1963.  shall,  as  such  amounts  become  avail- 
able, constitute  a  discretionary  fund. 

•"(b)(2)  Such  discretionary  fund  shall 
be  available  for  such  approved  projects  in  the 
several  States  as  the  Administrator  may 
deem  most  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
national  airport  plan,  regardless  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  located.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  give  consideration,  in  determining 
the  projects  for  which  such  fund  is  to  be 
BO  used,  to  the  existing  airport  facilities  in 
the  several  States  and  to  the  need  for  air- 
port projects  essential  to  an  adequate  na- 
tional aviation  facllltiet.  system. 

"'(b)(3)  Such  discretionary  fund  shall 
also  be  available  for  such  approved  projects 
in  national  parks  and  national  recreation 
areas,  national  monuments,  and  national 
forests,  sponsored  by  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof,  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
national  airport  plan;  but  no  other  funds 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  such  purpose.  The  spon- 
sor's share  of  the  project  costs  of  any  such 
approved  project  shall  be  paid  only  out  of 
funds  contributed  to  the  sponsor  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  such  costs  (receipt  of 
which  funds  and  their  use  for  this  purpose 
are  hereby  authorized)  or  appropriations  spe- 
cifically authorized  therefor.' 

"Sk;.  7.  Section  9(d)  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'AH  such  projects  siiall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  which  approval  shall 
be  given  only  if  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  proj- 
ect will  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  that  the  project 
is  urgently  required  for  and  essential  to  the 
development  or  establlsliment  of  an  adequate 
national  aviation  facilities  system,  that  stiffl- 
clent  funds  are  available  for  that  portion  of 
the  project  costs  which  Is  not  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  under  this  Act.  that  the 
project  will  be  completed  without  tmdue 
delay,  that  the  public  agency  or  public  agen- 
cies which  submitted  the  project  appUca- 
tlon  have  legal  authority  to  engage  in  the 
airport  development  as  proposed,  and  that 
aU  project  sponsorship  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  have  been  or  will  be  met.  No  project 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Administrator  with 
rsepect  to  any  airport  unlsss  a  public  agency 
holds  good  title,  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, to  the  landing  area  of  such  airport 
or  the  site  therefor,  or  gives  assurance  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator  that  such  title 
will  be  acquired.'  " 

Mr.  SPRINGER  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read,  but  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  I 


think  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
this  is  the  Bow  substitute  we  have  been 
dlsctissing  during  general  debate  and 
debate  on  the  rule  this  afternoon  that 
is  offered  on  behalf  of  the  minority  for 
the  administration. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  May  I  say  this 
is  the  administration  bill  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    For  a  4-year  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
understanding  is  that  when  we  reached 
this  point  the  gentleman  would  prefer 
to  wait  until  tomorrow  before  discussing 
the  substitute.    Am  I  conect? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  distinguished 
chairman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Since  that  is  the  un- 
derstanding— I  believe  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  leadership — I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  1011)  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  1011  and 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H6UR  OP  MEETING,  MARCH  19 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  and  recommendations  made  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress  as  a  result  of  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  that  the  same  per- 
mission may  be  given  with  respect  to  the 
filing  of  minority  views. 

Mr.  HAT.I.KCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  was  this  cleared 
with  the  minority  members? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  may  say  that  I 
personally   have   not   talked   with   any 


minority  member  except  after  this  mem- 
orandum was  handed  to  me  I  contacted 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dawson],  and 
specifically  asked  him  the  question.  He 
told  me  this  matter  was  taken  up  in  com- 
mittee. I  was  at  the  committee  meeting 
this  morning,  but  this  was  taken  up  after 
I  had  left.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
told  me  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
committee  and  that  it  was  agreeable. 

Mr.  HALLECK     Very  well. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the 
program  will  be  for  tomorrow? 


PROGRAM  FOR  MARCH  19 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tomorrow's  pro- 
gram will  be  a  continuation  of  considera- 
tion of  the  airport  bill.  Thereafter  we 
will  take  up  the  Treasury-Post  Office  ap- 
propriation bill.  In  view  of  the  problem 
presented  to  us  by  the  recess  a  week 
from  tomorrow,  the  leadership  very 
strongly  hopes — the  leadership,  of  course, 
never  undertakes  to  dictate  or  impose — 
but  the  leadership  expresses  the  strong 
hope  that  both  bills  can  be  disposed  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  concur  in  that  hope,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  both  of  these  matters 
cannot  be  disposed  of  tomorrow. 

Prom  what  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover here,  the  substitute  which  is  pend- 
ing to  the  airport  bill  can  be  debated 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  It  has 
been  debated  in  general  debate  and  on 
the  rule  and  a  vote  can  be  had  on  that. 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  having  the  rest  of  the  bill  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment. There  is  one  series  of  amend- 
ments that  could  be  considered  en  bloc. 
There  is  an  smiendment  that  deals  with 
another  matter.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  in  a  short  time  conclude  the 
airport  bill  and  get  on  the  appropriation 
bill  and  conclude  the  consideration  of 
that  one,  too. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  may  say  in  con- 
nection with  Friday  that  there  are  three 
or  four  other  bills  to  be  disposed  of.  If 
possible,  I  would  like  to  do  so.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  SttlltvanI 
acting  majority  leader  last  evening,  re- 
ferred to  them  at  page  3929  of  yesterday's 
Record.  One  is  HJL  5132  relating  to 
retention  of  Reserve  oflBcers,  H.R.  2575, 
authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  Pan-American  games  in  Chicago,  and 
H.R.  3366  relating  to  the  loan  of  certain 
naval  vessels  to  Italy  and  Turkey.  I 
imagine  those  bills  can  be  acted  on  with 
some  degree  of  expeditiwi.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  can  dispose  of  them,  but  if  not, 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can  on  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCORMACK]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  AIRPORT  ACT 

Mr,  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  peisonal 
views  on  legislation  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  today. 

When  H.R.  1011  was  introduced.  It 
contained  two  major  provisions  that  were 
personally  unacceptable.  It  would  have 
permitted  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
projects  far  outside  the  rightful  and  logi- 
cal scope  of  Federal  responsibility.  It 
would  have  appropriated  funds  far  be- 
yond the  amount  deemed  necessary  by 
the  administration  and  requested  in  the 
President's  budget.  Although  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  original,  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  I  have  not  seen  sufScient  improve- 
ment to  merit  my  support. 

The  original  bill  would  have  excluded 
from  construction  at  Federal  expense 
only  automobile  parking  facilities  and 
those  parts  of  airport  buildings  to  be 
used  as  bars,  cocktail  lounges,  night- 
clubs, theaters,  private  clubs,  garages, 
hotel  rooms,  commercial  ofiSces  and  game 
rooms.  The  construction  of  costly  termi- 
nal and  freight  buildings,  which  are 
properly  the  responsibility  of  local  and 
State  authorities,  would  have  been  per- 
mitted. The  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility, which  never  included  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  railroad  and 
bus  terminals,  would  have  been  extended 
to  include  airport  terminals  and  freight 
buildings  which  are  undeniably  civic  im- 
provements that  contribute  not  one  bit 
to  the  efflciency  and  safety  of  air  travel. 
For  these  purposes,  in  addition  to  those 
items  which  contribute  directly  to  air 
safety — and  this  is  where  proper  Fed- 
eral responsibility  lies — the  original  bill 
called  for  $437  million  over  a  4-year 
period. 

The  administration  takes  the  position 
that  proper  Federal  responsibility  ex- 
tends only  to  the  making  of  grants  for 
construction  of  urgent  airport  projects 
essential  to  an  adequate  national  avia- 
tion facilities  system.  Federal  funds 
would  be  devoted  to  runways,  taxiways, 
aprons,  tower  facilities,  and  so  forth. 
They  would  not  go  beyond  the  gate  for 
purposes  comparable  to  the  building  of 
city  streets  or  civic  auditoriums.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  said  to 
Congress  that  it  can  meet  these  needs 
and  perform  the  proper  Federal  func- 
tions for  $200  million  over  the  next  4 
years. 

In  consideration  of  the  original  bill, 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  very  ably  amended  it 
to  cover — and  I  quote — "the  costs  of 
constructing,  altering,  or  repairing  that 
portion  of  any  airport  building  required 
to  house  air  traffic  control  activities, 
weather  reporting  activities,  communi- 
cation activities  related  to  air  traffic 
control,  or  any  other  activity  of  the 
United  States."  For  this  exercise  of 
courage  and  responsibility,  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee.  Re- 
garding the  uses  to  which  these  Federal 
funds  might  be  put,  the  committee  and 
t*ie  administration  are  in  substantial 
agreement. 

The  committee  bill  aims  at  accom- 
plishing essentially  the  same  program 
that  the  administration  desires.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  testified  before  the  committee 


that  he  could  provide  for  these  essen- 
tial programs  with  $200  million.  The 
committee  has  made  a  noble  effort  in 
reducing  the  fiscal  year  1960  expendi- 
tures to  the  level  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. At  this  point,  however,  the  logic 
and  wisdom  of  the  committee's  actions 
become  difficult  to  see.  The  committee 
bill  would  appropriate  funds  on  a  level 
for  fiscal  years  1961,  1962  and  1963  that 
would  raise  total  expenditures  to  $297 
million.  Both  H.R.  1011,  as  amended, 
and  the  administration  bill  profess  to 
accomplish  the  same  results,  the  Agency 
that  has  the  experience — the  Agency 
will  administer  the  program — says  the 
job  can  be  done  for  $200  million,  yet  the 
committee  would  ask  us  to  obligate  al- 
most half  again  as  much  money  to  do 
this  same  job.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  would  contradict  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency's  contention  that  the  nec- 
essary safety  features  could  be  provided 
for  $200  miUion.  If  I  thought  for  one 
instant  that  the  elimination  of  these  $97 
milhons  would  in  any  way  hazard  the 
safety  of  air  travel,  then  I  would  sup- 
port H.R.  1011.  as  amended.  If  suffi- 
cient evidence  is  presented  in  debate  to- 
day that  this  extra  $97  million  is  jus- 
tified, then  I  will  support  the  committee 
bUl.  But.  in  this  day  of  billions,  is  $97 
million  the  amount  we  can  spend  with- 
out at  least  some  jusitification?  Is  $97 
million  such  an  Insigrnificant  sum  that 
we  are  to  disregard  it?  Has  Congress 
grown  so  accustomed  to  spending-for- 
spending's-sake  that  it  cannot  accept  the 
recommendation  of  an  agency  that  such 

a  project  can  be  completed  for  less 
money?  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  people  that  we 
have  not  reached  this  stage.  I  hope  we 
will  give  evidence  to  the  public  that  we 
are  still  the  guardian,  and  not  the  indis- 
criminate emptier,  of  the  public  purse. 


A  BILL  TO  CONSOLIDATE  FOREIGN 
AID  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.R.  5816,  "a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  all  programs  of  economic  aid 
to  foreign  nations  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  State"  and  "to 
simplify  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams." 

For  some  years  I  have  been  struck, 
both  here  in  Washington  and  abroad, 
with  the  waste  and  inefficiency  which 
comes  from  scattering  our  foreign  aid 
operations  over  a  number  of  agencies, 
and  then  attempting  to  coordinate  their 
scattered  efforts. 

Our  foreign  assistance  dollars  are 
precious.  To  enable  them  to  go  the 
farthest  and  to  do  the  most  good,  we 
need  to  assure  the  most  effective  kind 
of  foreign  aid  orgfoiization.  In  my 
opinion,  foreign  assistance  should  in 
general  be  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  by  our  regular  diplo- 


matic establishments  abroad.  H.R.  5818 
accomplishes  the  following  main  pur- 
poses: 

First.  Dissolves  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  and  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  and  gives  their 
Washington  functions  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  under  him  to  the  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
acting  through  the  Deputy  Undersecre- 
taries and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 
Wherever  possible,  the  work  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  regional  and  country 
desk  sections  of  the  State  Department. 
In  the  field,  these  foreign  aid  functions 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Amba.ssador,  or  other  chief  of  mission. 
The  chief  of  mission  would  continue,  as 
at  present,  to  coordinate  those  activities, 
such  as  military  assistance  and  foreign 
information,  which  he  does  not  directly 
carry  out  himself.  Thus  defense  sup- 
port, technical  cooperation,  the  various 
forms  of  special  assistance — such  as  the 
President's  fund  and  special  grant  pro- 
grams— and  development  loans  would 
be  conducted,  as  they  should  be.  by  our 
regular  foreign  policy  establishment. 

Second.  Continues  military  assistance, 
to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Third.  Transfers  activities  under  the 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  pro- 
gram— Public  Law  No.  480 — to  the  State 
Department  and  our  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, except  for  retaining  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  determination  of 
what  agricultural  commodities  are 
"surplus." 

H.R.  5816  has  been  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest by  Mr.  James  M.  Menger.  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Counsel,  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel,  House  of  Representatives,  who 
has  done  a  most  painstaking  Job  of 
threading  his  way  through  our  complex 
legislation  on  foreign  economic  relations. 
For  example,  "Legislation  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, with  Explanatory  Notes" — Sen- 
ate Conunittee  Print,  85th  Congress, 
1st  session,  December  1957— has  324 
pages  of  legislation  and  Executive  orders 
on  foreign  relations. 

The  text  of  H.R.  5816  foUows: 

A  bill  to  provide  tliat  all  progranui  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  foreign  nations  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  State;  to 
simplify  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  621  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964  Ls  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  section  413(b)(4)". 

(b)  Such  section  621  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  the  President  shall  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  chapter  I  and  sections  141, 
413(b)(1),  415.  418.  451.  522.  533.  536(b).  or 
545(d)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  sections  142(a)  (7),  142(a)  (10), 
403,  409(d).  501.  603.  611,  626.  527(a)  and 
(e).  528.  and  529  of  this  Act  insofar  as  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
those  sections  relate  to  the  administration 
of  chapter  I  of  this  Act." 
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(c)  Section  625  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  523(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  with  respect  to  his  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  chapter  I  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  exercise  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  conferred  upon  or  delegated  to 
him  under  this  Act.  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Dsvelopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951.  through  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  acting 
through  the  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  p.nd 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Strte.  and  with  the 
assistance  of  other  appropriate  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State,  shall  exercise  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  at  thr  coun- 
try level  through  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Mission  lor  each  country. 
In  any  country  in  which  the  United  States 
has  no  Chief  of  United  .States  Diplomatic 
Mlrslon.  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
shall  be  exercised  through  such  officer  in 
the  Department  of  State  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  designate. 

"(2)  The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplo- 
matic Mission  in  each  country  (or  other 
officer  designated  pursuant  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  shall  supervise, 
direct,  and  control  the  conduct  of  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  such  country  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  this  Act.  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing the  unified  development  and  execution 
of  such  programs  and  activities  in  such  coun- 
try. He  shall  also  coordinate  with  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  In  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  representatives  of  other 
United  States  agencies  (Including  military 
asristance  advisory  groups  and  foreign  In- 
formation staffs)  in  such  country  engaged 
in  carrying  out  programs  which  are  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
shall  assume  the  responsibility  for  assuring 
the  unified  development  and  execution  of 
such  programs  in  such  country." 

Sec  3.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  is 
abolished.  All  functions,  powers,  duties, 
personnel,  property,  records,  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  (available  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able), assets,  and  liabilities,  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  the  President  shall  exercise  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
subordinates. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(f),  (1).  and  (J)  of  section  104  of  this  Act, 
(2)  the  functions  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  making  reports  to  the  Congress 
under  section  108  of  this  Act.  and  (3)  the 
authority  of  the  President  with  respect  to 
designations  under  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203  erf  this  Act." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  106 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  State". 

(c)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  State". 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  more  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  case  for  H.R.  5816  is  set  forth  far 
better  than  I  can  in  the  staff  study  pre- 
pared at  my  direction  by  Mr.  Halford 
L.  Hoskins,  Senior  Specialist  in  Inter- 
national Relations.  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Hos- 
kins' ad.mirable  study,  dated  March  2, 
1959.  follows: 

Need  fob  the  CoNsoLtOATioN  or  Foreign  Am 
Functions 

inthodtjctory  considerations 

Foreign  aid  in  the  national  character 

Foreign  aid  has  long  been  a  factor  In 
United  States  foreign  relations.  Indeed,  in 
one  form  or  another  foreign  aid  has  been  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  American  way 
of  life  throughout  the  adulthood  of  the  Na- 
tion. A'truistic  Impulses  Inherent  In  the 
character  of  the  American  people  long  ago 
were  manifested  in  forms  of  private  aid  to 
underdeveloped  or  underprivileged  groups 
overseas,  often  in  the  form  of  missionary  or 
relief  or  educational  undertakings.  Not  a 
few  of  such  activities  still  are  being  carried 
on  under  private  auspices. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, as  the  Nation's  range  of  interest 
widened,  the  United  States  Government  itself 
found  occasion  to  provide  aid  to  peoples 
elsewhere,  not  so  much  as  a  calculated  fea- 
ture of  foreign  policy  as  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  friendly  spirit  in  special  circum- 
stances. As  a  case  in  point.  In  1908  it 
returned  to  China  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  American  $25  million  share  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  and  concurred  In  the  establish- 
ment with  the  proceeds  of  a  scholarship  fund 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States.  After  World  War  I.  for- 
eign aid,  government  style,  began  to  take 
on  a  political  complexion.  The  cancellations 
in  1932  of  the  unpaid  balances  of  much  of 
the  $10  billion  that  had  been  loaned  to  some 
20  war-ravaged  nations  is  illustrative.  Under 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  enunciated  in  1933 
foreign  aid  began  systematically  to  enter 
into  United  States  relations  with  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Effects  of  World  War  II 

As  World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  of 
troubles  supplied  evidence  of  the  ever- 
Increasing  Interdependence  of  nations,  em- 
phasized by  the  continuing  threat  of  totali- 
tarian aggression,  foreign  aid  came  more  and 
more  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  instrument  for 
the  implementing  of  foreign  policy.  The 
responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  the 
United  States  in  post-World  War  II  years 
brought  with  them  needs  for  aid  both  on  a 
greatly  Increased  scale  and  In  much  greater 
variety.  Some  of  these  needs,  such  as  those 
of  the  Western  European  nations  which  had 
borne  much  of  the  brunt  of  the  war.  were 
mainly  of  a  short-term  economic  nature. 
The  constructive  results  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  over  a  period  of  roughly 
4  years  from  June  1947  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture, however,  as  to  suggest  that  economic 
aid  of  one  kind  or  another  might  continue 
to  be  an  efficacious  means  of  achieving  for- 
eign policy  objectives  In  other  critical  situ- 
ations. The  outcome  of  a  program  of  aid 
In  multiple  forms  to  Greece  and  Turkey  In 
the  early  postwar  years  contributed  to  the 
same  view.  Thus,  various  types  of  foreign 
aid — all  of  them  in  the  last  analysis  In- 
volving an  outlay  of  American  dollars — be- 
came so  closely  associated  with  national  po- 
Utlcal  objectives  as  to  constitute,  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  a  standard  feature  of 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

For  the  past  15  years  the  United  States 
has  been  providing  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  other  countries  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  The  multiple  purposes  of  this 
assistance,  the  varying  objectives,  the  sev- 
eral types  and  magnitudes  of  assistance, 
when    taken   into   consideration    with    the 


makeup  of  the  U.S.  Government,  have 
rendered  the  administration  of  such  assist- 
ance extremely  difficult.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  Is  not  surprising  that  ar- 
rangements and  procedures  have  been 
shifted  repeatedly  In  an  effort  to  Improve 
the  organization  of  assistance  programs  at 
home  and  i>erformance  in  the  field.  The 
arrangements  that  sufficed  for  lend-lease 
operations  during  World  War  II  were  not  so 
well  suited  to  the  postwar  task  of  adminis- 
tering assistance  for  the  European  recovery 
program.  Likewise,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  Korea,  when  the  United  States 
was  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  under- 
taking a  worldwide  program  of  military  as- 
sistance, further  adjustments  in  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery  for  administering 
economic  assistance  were  called  for. 

Snce  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
several  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  or- 
ganizational problems  to  which  expanding 
foreign  assistance  has  given  rise.  Funda- 
mentally, these  reappraisals  have  become 
matters  of  necessity  owing  to  the  changed 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
especially  since  World  War  II  and  to  the  new 
objectives  that  have  had  to  be  served  in  con- 
sequence. In  the  background  of  these  re- 
appraisals are  diverging  currents  In  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
proper  role  of  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ternational community.  Considerable  seg- 
ments of  the  American  electorate  as  repre- 
sented In  Congress  have  held  that  foreign 
aid  should  be  employed  only  in  critical  situ- 
ations and  hence  should  be  only  temporary 
and  expedient  in  character.  A  much  larger 
segment  has  come  to  believe  that.  In  a  seri- 
ously divided  world,  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  free  peoples  is  to  a  considerable 
degree  dependent  on  meeting  adequately  the 
challenge  of  rising  expectations  among  the 
underdeveloped  peoples  and  that  it  behooves 
the  United  States  not  only  to  take  a  long- 
range  view  of  foreign  aid  but  also  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  making  the  American 
dollar  p>erform  more  effectively  In  future 
than  in  the  past  in  its  effort  to  build  up 
situations  in  the  less  developed  countries 
resistant  to  the  appeals  of  communism. 
From  such  considerations  have  come  the 
more  recent  proposals  for  improved  adminis- 
trative procedures  as  applied  to  foreign 
assistance. 

POSTWAR  experience  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

ADMINISTRATION 

Since  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  United  States  has  provided  nearly  $70 
billion  In  foreign  assistance  of  all  kinds. 
Even  though  this  huge  svun  represents  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  In  any  year  since  1946. 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  Inconsiderable 
Item  of  national  exp>enditure  as  long  as  the 
national  budget  falls  to  remain  in  balance 
and  while  the  cost  of  military  defense  tends 
to  mount  annually.  The  figure  takes  on 
still  another  meaning  when  the  relatively 
slight  results  of  many  forms  of  foreign  aid 
are  considered.  If  the  achievement  of  even 
a  substantial  part  of  the  objectives  of  the 
total  of  foreign  aid  programs  Is  to  require 
the  application  of  funds  greatly  In  excess  of 
those  which  have  fallen  short  in  accom- 
plishment heretofore.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  any  scheme  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid  that  Is  not  as 
efficient  and  effectual  as  it  Is  {xisslble  to  ar- 
rive at  within  the  context  of  our  basic  style 
of  government. 

Phases  of  postwar  aid  administration 

Administrative  arrangements  for  foreign 
assistance  have  passed  through  five  identi- 
fiable phases  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
There  was.  first,  the  period  of  postwar  recon- 
struction and  Interim  aid.  lasting  from  the 
close  of  the  war  to  the  creation  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  In  1948. 
The  second  period  embraced  the  activities  of 
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the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
a  temporary  agency  charged  with  the  han- 
dling of  emergency  economic  aid  to  Europe. 
It  ended  with  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  The  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  set  up  under  the  act  of  1951  to  fur- 
nish military,  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  friendly  nations  in  the  Interest  of 
International  peace  and  security,  represents 
the  third  phase.  It  was  abolished  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  7  of  1953.  In  August 
1953.  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Director 
of  Mutual  Security,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  the  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, and  other  foreign  assistance  activities 
were  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration.  This  agency,  covering  the 
fourth  period,  was  abolished  by  Executive 
order  in  May  1955.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  a 
semlautoncmous  agency  set  up  within  the 
Department  of  State  In  June  1955,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  and  current  period. 

Each  of  these  Intervals  represented  a  con- 
cept—or a  series  of  related  concepts — as  to 
the  most  practicable  administrative  scheme 
relative  to  foreign  assistance  apparent  at  the 
time,  talcing  into  consideration  the  kinds 
and  Importance  of  the  needs  to  be  served, 
the  personnel  required  at  home  and  in  the 
field,  the  relation  of  kinds  of  services  to  be 
performed  to  the  character  of  the  existing 
permanent  Government  agencies,  and  the 
presumed  proper  relationships  between  pol- 
icymaking and  functional  or  operational 
branches  of  Government.  All  of  these  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  which  were  made 
from  time  to  time  necessarily  were  experi- 
mental In  some  degree  owing  to  the  unprece- 
dented needs  growing  out  of  American  for- 
eign relations,  the  rapidity  of  change  in  the 
world  environment,  and  the  necessarily  com- 
plicated nature  of  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  each  of  the  several  periods  of 
administrative  trial  the  organizational  setup 
reflected  the  prevailing  view  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  different  types  of  aid  might  best 
be  parceled  out  among  the  existing  depart- 
ments of  Government  or  brought  Into  an 
Integrated  pattern  in  a  central  agency  en- 
dowed with  some  measure  of  Independence 
in  Its  powers  of  action  and  procedures.  As 
the  rapid  succession  of  administrative  re- 
organlzational  steps  suggests,  none  of  the 
earlier  schemes  was  found  long  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  partly,  as  has  been  Indicated, 
because  of  shifting  circumstances  in  U.S. 
foreign  relations  and  in  changing  needs  or 
in  changing  attitudes  toward  needs  for  as- 
sistance in  the  outer  world.  Useful  experi- 
ence was  gained  In  each  of  the  administra- 
tive experiments,  nevertheless — experience 
which  now  can  be  applied  to  the  obvious 
need  of  placing  the  handling  of  the  various 
forms  of  assistance  on  an  Integrated,  long- 
term  basis  to  the  end  that  duplication  of 
effort,  monetary  and  personnel  waste,  and 
Ineffectiveness  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, yet  with  the  retention  of  enough  flex- 
ibility to  admit  of  continual  adaptation  to 
changing  circumstances  as  reflected  In  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Early  postwar  arrangements 
This  experience  In  the  administration  of 
foreign  aid  has  been  gained  the  hard  way. 
It  is  seldom  In  the  history  of  modern  states 
that  such  chaos  has  been  endured  In  any 
line  of  administration  as  that  which  has 
characterized  our  foreign  aid  programs  dur- 
ing most  of  the  Interval  since  World  War  II. 
Some  of  the  caxises  of  this  situation  have 
been  touched  upon.  It  may  be  noted  further 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  has  resulted  from 
exigencies  In  U.S.  foreign  relations  which 
have  led  to  the  assxmiptlon  of  one  kind  or 
another  of  foreign  assistance  which  had  to 
be  assumed  by  one  government  agency  or 
another  on  a  purely  ad  hoc  basis.    The  In- 


evitable confusion  attendant  on  bringing  a 
world  war  to  succesijful  conclusion  and  ad- 
justing governmental  functions  again  to 
peacetime  activities  In  a  changed  world  ex- 
plains a  great  deal.  Por  Instance,  the 
splintering  of  administrative  responsibility 
for  foreign  aid  undertakings  that  followed 
the  dismantling  of  the  wartime  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  will  help  to  explain 
why  so  little  was  accomplished  for  a  time 
with  so  much  effort  and  expense.  While  a 
good  many  of  the  functions  of  the  former 
agency  were  then  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  tlie  War  Department  and 
its  successor,  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
became  responsible  lor  assistance  in  the  oc- 
cupied areas.  The  negotiation  and  adminis- 
tration of  postwar  loans  came  vindcr  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Treasury  Department  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  State.  Por  a  brief 
period  after  1945  the  United  States  under- 
took to  channel  much  of  its  contribution  to- 
ward the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  devastated  areas  through  Inter- 
national agencies,  such  as  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  al- 
though some  assistance  was  made  available 
through  strictly  bilateral  financial  agree- 
ments. After  the  termination  of  UNRRA  in 
1947,  various  emergency  programs  were  set 
up.  These  Included  post-UNRRA  aid, 
headed  by  a  special  assistant  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
but  co-opting  the  services  of  several  other 
executive  departments  and  agencies,  a  spe- 
cial coordinator's  ofBce  In  the  Department  of 
State  for  administering  the  program  origi- 
nating from  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Act  of 
1947  with  the  help  of  an  Interdepartmental 
committee,  and  the  War  Department  pro- 
gram for  Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied 
Areas.  Still  other  forms  of  foreign  assistance 
were  handled  through  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruclon  and   Development. 

the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Institute 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  which  became  an 
instrument  of  the  Department  of  State  after 
1946.  This  does  not  complete  the  story,  but 
It  will  serve  to  Indicate  both  the  ramifica- 
tions of  assistance  needs  at  a  crucial  period 
and,  because  of  their  complexity,  the  variety 
of  expedients  resorted  to.  often  tentatively. 
In  an  effort  to  meet  the  more  serious  needs 
of  a  world  disrupted  by  war. 

The  point  to  be  noted  particularly  Is  that, 
during  the  earlier  stages  in  the  development 
of  our  programs  of  foreign  aid.  administra- 
tive responsibility  was  scattered  hither  and 
yon  through  the  Government  departments 
and  agencies  partly  because  of  practical 
necessity,  partly  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  projects  of  the  day  were  temporary.  In 
any  case.  Committees  of  coordination  not 
Infrequently  were  provided  for  but  seldom 
were  effectual,  since  ultimate  authority  was 
either  vague  or  remote.  In  the  successive 
stages  of  administrative  reorganization  since 
the  early  postwar  period  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  In  the  way  of  cen- 
tralizing authority  and  coordinating  activi- 
ties. The  creation  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  In  April  1948,  after 
much  discussion,  was  a  long  step  In  the  di- 
rection of  systematizing  a  variety  of  foreign 
assistance  activities.  ECA  proved  to  have 
some  fundamental  shortcomings,  however. 
While  It  was  given  a  large  measure  of  au- 
tonomy, was  headed  by  an  administrator 
of  Cabinet  rank,  and  was  empowered  to  place 
Its  own  staff  overseas,  the  agency  was  en- 
visaged as  being  temporary  In  character. 
Moreover,  while  Its  legislative  charter  made 
provision  for  consultative  liaison  with  the 
Department  of  State  with  reference  to  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy,  there  was  no  assur- 
ance of  coordination  between  these  two 
departments  of  foreign  affairs,  one  perma- 
nent and  devoted  primarily  to  political  re- 
lationships, the  other  temporary  and 
charged  with  economic  functions. 


Changing  criteria  for  foreign  aUL 

The  growing  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion which  gave  rise  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  1949  also  brought  out 
the  need  for  broadening  foreign  assistance, 
particularly  in  military  forma.  The  powers 
and  duties  contained  In  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  even  to  the  military 
assistance  program,  were  vested  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  although  these  functions 
were  to  be  guided  by  a  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee representing  State.  Defense  and  ECA. 
High-level  problems  were  expected  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  National  Secxirity  Council. 
The  act  for  International  Development  of 
June  1950,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  State  further  widened  the 
scope  of  foreign  aid  and  has  a  logical  bear- 
ing on  further  efforts  to  Improve  and 
streamline  the  administration  of  an  Increas- 
ing variety  of  foreign  aid  conmaltmenta. 

By  1951  the  chief  emphasis  In  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  designed  for  Europe  and 
Asia  had  shifted  from  economic — that  Is,  re- 
lief— to  defense  objectives.  This  shift,  added 
to  other  pressures,  called  for  a  more  thorough 
integration  of  all  forma  of  assistance  pro- 
grams. During  the  next  4  years,  conse- 
quently, beginning  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951.  an  effort  was  made  to  counter- 
act the  centrifugal  tendencies  In  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  aid  programs.  Initially, 
central  direction  and  coordination  of  all 
forms  of  foreign  assistance  were  placed  In 
the  hands  of  a  Director  of  Mutual  Security, 
who  was  established  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  expected  to  partlclf>ate  In 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Nallonal  Se- 
curity Council.  At  the  outset,  ojjeratlons 
were  divided  among  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (for  military  assistance),  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  (for  economic  assistance), 
and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  State  (for  techni- 
cal aid).  This  functional  arrangement  bad 
many  drawbacks  and  presently  was  replaced 
by  an  arbitrary  geographical  arrangement, 
which  had  drawbacks  of  Its  own.  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  there  were  technical 
and  economic  assistance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  two  agencies  with  different  person- 
nel systems,  both  drawing  on  the  same  func- 
tional agencies  for  technical  services,  with 
different  degrees  of  responsibility  for  over- 
all lines  of  foreign  policy. 

§hortly  after  taking  office,  President  Elsen- 
hower thought  to  Improve  the  situation  by 
embodying  the  recommendations  of  a  spe- 
cial advisory  committee  In  his  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  7,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  Jime  1,  1053.  In  keeping  with 
this  plan,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  was 
succeeded  by  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration, which  absorbed  all  technical  as- 
sistance operations  previously  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  State.  The  director  of 
FOA  retained  the  general  coordinating  func- 
tions of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  at 
the  departmental  level. 

Chlefiy  because  of  congressional  dislike  Ol 
the  handling  of  economic  assistance,  still  an- 
other administrative  scheme  was  written  into 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  This  placed 
directly  on  the  President  himself  respkonsi- 
blUty  for  Justifying  and  organizing  future 
programs  of  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance. The  President,  accordingly,  in  the 
light  of  past  experience  and  in  the  belief  that 
"the  functions  and  the  need  for  cooperative 
development  of  economic  and  military 
strength  among  the  free  nations  are  con- 
Unulng  and  integral  parU  of  the  fabric  of 
our  international  relations,"  reaffirmed  as 
basic  considerations :  ( 1 )  The  primacy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  matters  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, (2)  the  desirabUlty  of  bringing  related 
mutual  security  operations  within  a  single 
organization  under  a  single  management, 
and  (3)  the  avoidance  of  a  dispersal  of  oper- 
ating responsibllltles.     Thus  he  proceeded 
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to  establish  the  International  Coopyeration 
Administration  as  a  semliiutonomous  unit 
within  the  Department  of  State  under  a  key 
official  who  would  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  given  operational  responsibility 
for  direct  forces  support  ard  military  assist- 
ance, the  Department  of  State  receiving 
authority  to  determine  the  value  by  country 
of  programs  of  military  asElstance  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
has  remained  the  basic  framework  of  admin- 
istration of  foreign  aid  dov.n  to  the  present 
day. 

SHORTCOMINGS   IN   THE   CURRENT   PLAN 

The  purposes  which  were  implicit  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  undoubtedly 
were  laudable.  They  aimed  at  a  greater  de- 
gree of  administrative  efficiency  through  a 
considerable  degree  of  centnilizatlon  of  au- 
thority. With  tliat  In  view,  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  w.'\s  made 
responsible  for  all  general  economic  assist- 
ance functions.  It  assumed  primary  respon- 
sibility for  presenting  mlUtiiry  and  economic 
assistance  programs  to  the  Congress,  the 
coordination  of  military  and  non-mllltary 
aspects  of  the  program,  and  the  appraisal 
of  value  of  any  country  prorTcim  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Eco- 
nomic assistance  w.is  defined  as  including 
defense  sup!x>rt.  developnieut  assistance, 
and  technical  cooperation. 

Overlapping  and  conflicting  functions 

Two  major  shortcomings  have  character- 
iz?d  this  administrative  arrangement,  how- 
ever. In  the  first  place,  several  important 
forms  of  foreign  aid  were  not  brought  Into 
the  central  administrative  scheme.  The 
category  of  aid  termed  "military  assistance". 
Including  mllit.iry  equipment,  supplies  and 
training,  continued  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  subject  to  the 
overall  direction  of  the  Prc^jldcnt  and  over- 
sight by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re6p»ect 
to  foreign  policy  objectives.  To  this  category 
was  added,  in  1955.  "direct  forces  support", 
which  somewhat  broadened  the  concept  of 
military  assistance.  Numerous  other  forms 
of  aid  still  were  left  largely  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  (under  Public  Law 
480),  Interior,  Commerce.  H<;alth,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  even  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (for  the  atom.»-for-peace  pro- 
gram). Although  some  provision  was  made 
for  the  ccxirdination  of  these  functions  with 
the  lines  of  policy  determined  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  there  have  been  many 
shortcomings  in  practice. 

In  the  second  place,  the  placing  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  State  only  part- 
ially met  the  need  for  the  centralization  of 
administrative  authority.  While  the  ICA 
was  technically  within  the  Department  of 
State,  it  was  still,  in  most  respects,  a  sepa- 
rate agency.  It  has  been  the  (x;cupant.  in 
fact,  of  a  kind  of  twilight  zone.  In  which 
the  functions  of  the  agency  came  in  touch 
with  those  of  the  State  Department  in 
theory  only  at  the  level  of  the  Secretary 
of  State — in  practice,  that  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary. As  between  this  situation  and  that 
of  the  former  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration there  has  not  been  much  to  choose. 
This  becomes  the  more  apparent  as  the 
contrasts  In  p>erBonnel  policy  between  State 
and  ICA  are  observed. 

Need  for  greater  coordination 
In  these  circumstances,  since  some  meas- 
ure of  coordination  of  activities  of  the  several 
departments  and  agencies  is  indispensable 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  we  have 
simply  a  perpetuation  of  the  arrangement 
that  has  proved  to  be  so  Impractical  during 
the  earlier  stages  in  our  national  experience 
in  the  administration  of  foreign  aid — namely, 
coordination  by  committees  at  various  levels. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail  to 


gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  degree  of  administra- 
tive confusion  that  presently  characterizes 
our  foreign  aid  operations  when  viewed  as 
a  system.  There  Is,  at  the  top,  the  National 
Security  Council,  created  by  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  This  is  presided  over 
by  the  President  and  constitutes  the  senior 
advisory  group  on  national  security  affairs. 
Including,  of  course,  the  p>olltical  objectives 
of  all  forms  of  foreign  assistance.  While 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  are  mem- 
bers of  this  council,  the  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  Is 
not.  although  he  may  attend  meetings  and 
be  heard.  The  Director  is,  however,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council  Plan- 
ning Board  and  he  participates  as  well,  In 
foreign  assistance  matters,  in  the  work  of  the 
Operations  Coordinating  Board,  concerned 
with  the  integrated  implementation  of  na- 
tional security  policies. 

Two  major  Cabinet  committees  also  deal 
with  foreign  economic  policy:  the  National 
Advifory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  Interagency  Comniittee  on 
Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal.  Inevitably 
there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  responsl- 
bility  and  duplication  of  effort  in  all  this. 
Experience  has  shewn  that  there  Is  only  more 
duplication  of  effort,  less  consistency  in  the 
Implementing  of  basic  foreign  policy,  and 
greater  wastage  of  the  national  substance 
where  the  degree  of  autonomy  Is  greater 
among  the  several  agencies  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid.  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  is  inescapable:  now  that 
foreign  aid  is  bound  up  essentially  with  na- 
tional security  considerations,  it  should  be 
viewed  as  a  concomitant  of  foreign  policy 
and  administered  in  that  light. 

PROPOSED    INTEGRATION    OP    POREIGN    An> 
ACTIVITIES 

Realigning   of    the   International   Coopera- 
tion Administration 

This  naturally  would  properly  begin  with 
the  full  merging  of  the  functions  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
with  related  Department  of  State  op>erations. 
There  is  now  a  clear  parallelism  of  structure 
between  the  geographic  divisions  of  the  ICA 
and  those  of  the  Department  of  State. 
There  Is  a  considerable  degree  of  similarity, 
too.  between  their  functional  operations. 
Both  agencies  are  concerned  with  various 
aspects  of  transportation,  communication, 
promotion  of  trade  and  exchange  of  persons. 
There  Is  likewise  a  distinct  similarity  in  ad- 
ministrative organization  with  respect  to 
budgetary  staffs,  personnel,  congressional  re- 
lations, and  other  administrative  matters. 
A  merger  undoubtedly  would  result  in 
avoidance  of  duplication  and  hence  in  in- 
creased efficiency  in  all  of  these  categories. 

Moreover,  such  a  merger  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  present  three-way  consultation 
among  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. Similar  simplification  would 
apply  also  to  relations  with  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Interior,  and  Labor,  all  of  which 
have  overseas  assistance  functions.  A  move 
of  this  nature  would  augment  the  po- 
sition of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  This  Under  Secretary  would 
logically  become  the  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Cooi}eratlon  Administration  activities 
and  would  have  as  his  programing  and 
policy  staff  for  foreign  aid  the  organization 
of  the  present  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. This,  of  course,  would  end 
the  present  anomalous  situation  of  the  ICA, 
which  is  in  but  not  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  would  still  preserve  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  unified  grouping  of  foreign 
assistance  functions. 

As  Under  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  would  have  direct  ac- 


cess to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Further  ad- 
vantage would  follow  from  the  consolidation 
of  the  staff  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Mu- 
tual Security  Coordination  with  that  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  would  aid  materially  in  coordinating 
military  assistance  with  economic  aid. 

Military  assistance 
Inasmuch  as  military  assistance  forms 
part  and  parcel  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Defense  naturally 
will  continue  to  administer  assistance  in  this 
form.  Defense  support,  however,  which  is  es- 
sentially a  form  of  economic  assistance,  can 
be  handled  logically  only  among  the  func- 
tions of  an  expanded  Department  of  State. 

Development  Loan  Fund 
The  Development  Loan  Fund,  established 
by  Congress  within  the  Internationul  Co- 
operation Administration  In  1957.yto  be  op- 
erated under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
President  and  the  policy  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  State,  likewise  ought  to  be 
brought  wholly  within  the  framework  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Tlie  Fund  Is  no  less 
an  instrument  of  American  foreign,  policy 
for  being  Incorporated  and  thus  It  requires 
to  be  under  the  foreign  policy  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  close  relation- 
ship between  the  kinds  of  service  performed 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Ex- 
pwrt-Import  Bank  gives  strong  support  to 
the  view  that  a  single  agency  administering 
both  loans  and  grants  for  developmental 
purposes  would  be  in  a  far  better  position 
than  two  separate  agencies,  even  though 
linked  by  coordinating  arrangements,  to  ap- 
praise a  country  need  and  to  make  certain 
that  assistance  is  not  given  as  grants  where 
loans  are  feasible.  A  merger  would  make 
sure  that  the  development  lending  function, 
previously  performed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  would  adhere  more  closely  to  tlie  basic 
developmental  policies  formulated  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  as 
the  voice  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Technical  assistance 
All  recent  studies  of  technical  assistance 
appear  to  agree  that  this  form  of  aid  should 
be  continued  substantially  as  at  present 
within  the  Department  of  State.  It  should 
be  administered  quite  apart  from  develop- 
ment assistance,  however;  lest  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  two  forms  of  assisl^ance  might 
become  obscured  and  technical  assistance  be- 
come confused  with  the  more  urgent  needs 
of  foreign  policy.  The  program  of  technicsd 
cooperation,  although  relatively  small  in 
terms  of  dollar  costs,  is  virtually  worldwide 
In  scope  and  essentially  long  term  In  nature. 
To  be  effective.  It  requires  stability  in  financ- 
ing and  in  administration,  for  its  eventual 
returns  are  likely  to  be  of  great  significance. 

Public  Law  480 
Few  forms  of  foreign  aid  are  more  In  need 
of  streamlining  than  that  involving  the  use 
of  U.S.  agrlcultvu'al  surpluses  as  embodied  In 
Public  Law  480.  As  developed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order,  Public  Law  480  activ- 
ities are  assigned  primarily  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Executive  order  makes  clear  that,  in  matters 
relating  to  foreign  policy,  the  preeminence  of 
the  Department  of  State  always  must  be  rec- 
ognized. The  whole  program,  said  the  Pres- 
ident, "must  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  our  foreign  p>olicy 
objectives."  The  Department  of  State  con- 
sequently was  assigned  the  task  of  negotiat- 
ing sales  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  advertise  the  State  Department's 
"central  responsibility"  in  this  field  of  activ- 
ity. The  President  was  aware  that  the  pro- 
grams embraced  by  Public  Law  480  already 
involved  the  services  of  a  number  of  agencies 
other  than  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  State:  these  diverse  functions  received 
recognition  in  the  Executive  order.  Asso- 
ciated in  the  complex  workings  of  the  act 
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were  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Treafiury 
Department,  the  Office  of  £>efense  Mobiliza- 
tion, the  Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
the  Dcpcu-tment  of  lieiense,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  as  apart  from 
the  Department  of  State,  which  latter  agency 
was  given  Bpeclflc  functions  in  addition  to 
policy  formulation.  In  order  to  achieve  co- 
ordination among  so  many  agencies,  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus 
Disposal  was  created.  Even  so,  the  steps 
necessary  to  the  analysis  of  need  In  a  foreign 
country  and  the  process  by  which  agree- 
ments Involving  agricultural  surpluses  have 
been  proposed,  recommended,  negotiated, 
and  finally  carried  out  has  been  extremely 
complicated.  Involving  many  delays  and,  not 
Infrequently,  setbacks.  Very  often  aid  thus 
supplied  tended  to  Invade  the  area  of  other 
forms  of  aid  provided  by  this  Government. 

Since  in  all  likelihood  the  form  of  aid 
represented  by  Public  Law  840  will  continue 
indefinitely  to  be  made  available,  now  that 
It  has  proved  to  be  a  potent  means  of 
strengthening  our  foreign  relations.  It  Is  high 
time  that  its  administration  be  Improved. 
The  most  practicable  method  of  approach 
to  this  difficult  task  would  appear  to  be  the 
centralization  of  responsibility  for  this,  along 
with  other  forms  of  foreign  aid.  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  thus  carrying  into  prac- 
tice both  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the 
President's  Executive  Order  implementing 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  In  1954. 

CONCLUSION 

Consenaua  o/  special  studies 

Studies  which  have  been  made  of  foreign 
assistance  in  Its  various  forms  with  refer- 
ences to  its  multiple  origins,  the  actual  ad- 
ministrative experienced  gained  thus  far  In 
the  postwar  period,  and  Its  probable  role  in 
the  future '  have  set  forth  In  exhaustive  de- 
tail the  steps  by  which  the  present  extremely 
complicated  legislative  and  administrative 
pattern  of  foreign  assistance  has  evolved. 
While  these  studies  have  sought  only  to  an- 
alyze the  various  stages  In  this  evolutionary 
process  without  attempting  to  arrive  at  final 
conclusions  which  would  serve  as  unerring 
guides  to  improved  methods  of  administra- 
tion In  future,  the  analyses  rather  clearly 
supports  the  view  that  the  principal  short- 
coming in  each  of  the  administrative  plans 
thus  far  devised  and  put  into  operation, 
despite  the  provisions  made  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  several  features  of  each  pro- 
gram, has  been  the  lack  of  unity;  that  is, 
the  lack  of  Integration  in  each  administra- 
tive plan  as  it  has  worked  out  in  practice. 
This  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  the  lack 
of  special  policy  instructions  as  set  forth  in 
the  basic  foreign  assistance  legislation  nor 
to  the  absence  of  coordinating  machinery  in 
the  form  of  Joint  boards  and  committees. 
Obviously  it  has  been  owing  in  large  part 
to  these  difficulties  and  handicaps: 

1.  A     multiplicity     of     interdepartmental 
committees  and  subcommittees   with  over- 
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lapping  and  conflicting  j\irisdlctlon  in  the 
various  realms  of  economic  foreign  relations. 
This  reflects,  perhaps,  a  tendency  toward 
the  arbitrary  separation  of  policy  and  op- 
erating functions. 

2.  Unclearly  defined  functions  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  administration 
themselves.  As  an  apt  example,  note  the 
commodity  and  production  responsibilities 
that  range  through  a  number  of  agencies, 
such  as  the  Interior  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion; or  the  distribution  of  powers  involv- 
ing petroleum  policy  among  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  Commerce,  and  State. 

3.  The  lack  of  a  single  focal  agency  with 
primary  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  all  foreign  aid,  which  has  resulted  in 
makeshift  arrangements  and  unworkable 
compromises  in  Interdepartmental  relations. 

Thus,  on  balance,  there  appears  to  be  a 
clear  and  present  need  for  bringing  the  en- 
tire foreign  aid  program  into  a  single  com- 
prehensive and  Integrated  administrative  ar- 
rangement and,  at  the  same  time,  into  con- 
sistent alinement  with  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  something 
like  H.R.  5816  was  recognized  in  the 
penetrating  testimony  given  at  a  public 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  February  18,  1959,  by  Mr. 
Harlan  Cleveland,  dean  of  the  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Syracuse  University.  I  in- 
clude relevant  excerpts  from  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's testimony: 

The  Administration  or  Foreign  Aitairs 
The  many  programs  we  have  overseas — 
military  and  economic  aid,  international  and 
private  philanthropy,  business  and  educa- 
tional contacts  by  the  thousands — give  us 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  relate  our- 
selves effectively  to  the  coming  leadership  of 
the  uncommitted  areas  of  the  world,  and 
the  (temporarily)  committed  areas,  too. 
But  the  use  of  all  these  fingers  is  paralyzed 
by  the  extraordinary  confusion  In  our  bu- 
reaucratic shoulder  muscles.  We  are  doing 
many  admirable  things  in  the  world,  but  we 
have  yet  to  relate  them  effectively  to  each 
other  and  to  the  central  purposes  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Take  the  military  aid  program  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  able  generals  and  colonels  In 
charge  of  most  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups  abroad  now  carefully  limit  their 
functions  to  training  troops  in  the  use  of 
new  weapons  and  advising  on  military  or- 
ganizations and  tactics.  Yet  in  a  dozen 
countries  or  more,  the  arms  and  advice  we 
supply  and  the  military  officers  we  thereby 
build  up  are  almost  bound  to  have  a  power- 
ful (cften,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  controlling)  voice  In  determining  the 
political  composition  of  the  government,  the 
direction  of  economic  development,  and  the 
foreign-policy  posture  of  newly  Independent 
countries. 

Similarly,  the  impact  of  our  "technical" 
and  economic  aid  Is  important  in  deter- 
mining the  direQtlon  of  domestic  politics  in 
several  dozen  nations.  A  Minister  of  Health 
may  ride  to  the  premiership  on  a  malaria 
eradication  program  or  a  carefully  distributed 
network  of  rural  health  clinics.  In  this  pro- 
gress-conscious era,  a  rising  leader  looks  not 
for  a  white  horse  but  for  a  popular  plan  of 
economic  development. 

Yet  If,  in  most  countries,  you  ask  the  tech- 
nical-assistance people  about  these  political 
Impacts,  you  will  generally  be  told  that 
these  are  matters  for  the  political  people 
over  at  the  Embassy.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  political  people  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  rising  class  of  Army  officers  and  eco- 
nomic planners.  Moreover,  many  of  our 
Ambassadors  are  ill-equipped  by  training  or 
inclination  to  provide  the  executive  leader- 


ship of  the  large  group  of  US. operating  pro- 
grams—nor is  it  clear  that  Congress  or  the 
President  wants  them  to  assume  this  role. 

The  difficulty  of  executive  leadership  In 
the  field  is  compounded  by  the  charming 
pluralism  of  ovir  operations  In  Washington. 
Administrative  decisions  are  generally  taken 
with  a  careful  eye  on  Jurisdictional  lines  in 
Washington,  and  only  the  vaguest  sort  of 
notion  as  to  how  our  many  foreign-aid  op- 
erations look  to  the  other  countries. 

We  see  no  particular  damage,  for  instance, 
in  setting  up  a  new  agency  every  time  we 
get  a  new  idea  about  how  to  finance  public 
Investment  abroad,  or  want  to  start  a  spe- 
cialized new  program  of  technical  assistance. 
As  things  now  stand,  the  leaders  will  nor- 
mally deal  with  16.  18,  and  often 
more  than  20  different  agencies  purvey- 
ing various  kinds  of  assistance  to  their  de- 
velopment plans.  In  our  enthusiasm  for 
modernizing  every  economy  we  can  reach, 
we  have  tended  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  which  we  place  on  the 
governments  of  the  less  developed  countries 
by  proliferating  the  independent  agencies 
we  create  to  "help"  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  some  voluntary  cooperation  among 
these  agencies  at  headquarters  level  and  in 
the  field.  But  by  and  large  it  is  up  to  the 
Government  receiving  the  aid  to  coordinate 
the  aiders.  Governments  which  are  far  from 
being  able  to  coordinate  the  effective  use  of 
their  own  resources;  governments  which  are. 
indeed,  receiving  advice  on  public  adminis- 
tration from  several  technical-assistance 
agencies  because  of  their  very  inability  to 
man  the  professional  and  administrative 
tasks  the  modern  world  thrxists  upon  them; 
these  governments  are  expected  to  mould 
into  an  integrated  program  the  knowledge, 
skills,  prejudices,  and  weaknesses  of  hun- 
dreds of  foreigners,  most  of  whom  are  un- 
aware of  the  history,  politics,  or  even  the 
language  of  the  country  whose  domestic  poli- 
cies they  are  Influencing. 

And  the  situation  is  getting  worse,  not 
better.  In  most  countries,  the  number  of 
Americans  and  U.N.  agency  advisers  U  almost 
certainly  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
local  government's  capacity  to  cope  with 
them.  The  time  iat  consolidation  of  our 
efforts  in  this  respect  is  already  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  just  started  its  an- 
nual hearings  on  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  I  intend  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  offer  H.R.  5816  as  an  amendment 
to  this  year's  mutual  security  authoriza- 
tion. I  hope  that  all  Members  who  share 
my  uneasiness  over  the  present  organ- 
ization of  our  foreign  assistance  estab- 
lishment will  suggest  ways  of  Improving 
H.R.  5816  so  that  it  may  accomplish  its 
purpose  more  effectively. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  new  bill  relating  to  an 
unfinished  matter  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  House  many 
times  in  the  past.  It  is  a  matter  which 
goes  to  the  very  conscience  of  this 
country. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  unethical,  imprin- 
cipled,  and  unjust  manner  in  which  leg- 
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islatlon  enacted  by  the  Congress  has 
been  implemented  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Coomiission. 

Specifically  I  have  reference  to  Public 
Law  615,  83d  Congress.  The  purpose 
of  this  law  was  to  compensate  those 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war  who  were 
incarcerated  by  the  enemy  and  who 
suffered  inhumane  treatment  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  only  condition 
upon  which  this  compensation  was  de- 
pendent, quite  properly,  was  that  the 
recipient  could  not  knowingly  and  with- 
out duress  have  collaborated  with  the 
enemy. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  would  provide  judicial 
review  for  nearly  two  dozen  Korean 
prisoners  of  war  whose  claims  for  com- 
pensation have  been  denied  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

When  Public  Law  615  was  enacted,  no 
provision  for  Judicial  review  was  in- 
cluded because  it  was  felt  that  the  com- 
pensation in  question  was  not  being 
given  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  more  as 
a  matter  of  grace  from  a  grateful  Na- 
tion. Furthermore,  and  much  more 
relevant  at  this  point,  is  the  fact  that 
assurances  were  received  from  the  man 
who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  that 
there  would  be  numerous  api)ellate  pro- 
cedures to  assure  claimants  every  pos- 
sible safeguard  against  arbitrary  deci- 
sions. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  instances  where  failure  to 
establish  proper  procedures  has  resulted 
In  the  most  grisly  kind  of  deliberate  in- 
justice. The  actual  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  some  claimants  have  had  their 
claims  denied  on  the  basis  of  collabora- 
tion with  the  enemy  without  being  ac- 
corded so  much  as  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing before  the  Claims  Commission. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  offered  on  the  basis  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  dishonest  and 
fraudulent  procedures  instituted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  and  tacitly  agreed  to 
by  other  members  of  the  Commission. 

If  hearings  on  this  bill  are  scheduled, 
I  promise  to  produce  imcontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  dishonesty  and  fraud 
with  which  I  charge  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding witnesses  who  have  had  first- 
hand experience  with  the  Commission's 
quicksand  concept  of  justice — witnesses 
who  will  give  testimony  on  the  un- 
checked procedures  which  have  allowed 
American  boys  to  be  branded  as  traitors 
to  their  country  without  so  much  as  a 
bearing  at  which  to  defend  themselves. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  never  In- 
tended Public  Law  615  to  result  in  seri- 
ous miscarriages  of  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  Claims  Commission.  For  the 
Congress  to  have  closed  its  eyes  to  these 
injustices  as  they  have  been  practiced 
in  recent  years  is  difficult  to  understand. 
But  It  will  be  even  more  incomprehensi- 
ble if  we  compound  this  past  negligence 
by  refusing  claimants  under  Public  Law 
615  the  opportunity  of  defending  their 
honor  in  a  court  of  law. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
of  us  are  prone  to  bypass  impleasant 
situations  whenever  we  can  do  so.    Per- 
haps the  Congress  is  guilty  of  this  same 
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human  foible.  But  maybe  if  something 
Is  said  about  this  particular  unpleasant 
situation  for  a  long  enough  time,  the  22 
boys  who  have  been  accused  of  betraying 
America  will  be  given  the  dubious  privi- 
lege of  trying  to  prove  their  irmocence. 
This  is  a  country  where  free  men  are 
assumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  promise  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  speak  fur- 
ther on  this  matter  at  least  once  a  week 
from  now  on  until  some  action  is  taken 
to  treat  with  minimum  fairness  the  22 
claimants  who  have  had  their  prisoner- 
of-war  benefits  denied  by  the  Claims 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  collabora- 
tion with  the  enemy. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Whitney  Gillilland.  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  from 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.  Mr.  Rauh  has 
served  for  several  years  without  com- 
pensation as  attorney  for  one  of  the  22 
claimants  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Joseph 
Htimmond,  formerly  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
now  a  resident  of  California. 

Washington,  D.C,  March  2,  1959. 
Mr.  WHirNKT  OixxnxAND, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  GuxnxAND:  Enclosed  please  find 
memorandum  submitted  pursuant  to  your 
order  of  Octot>er  1,  1958,  the  oral  discussion 
before  the  Conunission  of  November  6,  1958, 
and  yotir  letter  of  December  18,  1958.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  statement  in  your  letter  of 
December  18  that  "there  is  certainly  no  re- 
quirement that  you  obtain  statements  from 
Witnesses  throughout  the  country,"  we  are 
submitting  our  offers  of  proof  aa  a  state- 
ment by  counsel  as  to  what  he  would  hope 
and  expect  to  prove  at  a  hearing  if  one  were 
granted. 

In  our  letter  to  the  Commission  dated 
December  8,  1958,  we  indicated  that  we  were 
seeking  funds  from  a  foundation  so  that  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  requested 
offers  of  proof  in  as  detaUed  a  fashion  as 
possible.  No  such  funds  have  been  forth- 
coming and  our  offers  of  proof  are  necessarily 
limited  by  the  absence  of  any  resources  what- 
ever, not  only  for  counsel  fees  (coiinsel  is 
serving  without  fee),  but  also  for  such  rudi- 
mentary essentials  as  travel  costs  or  even 
long-distance  telephone  calls.  Even  as  thus 
limited,  however,  we  confidently  believe  that 
the  offers  of  proof  demonstrate  the  over- 
whelming merit  of  claimant's  case  and  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing. 

We  would  like  to  repeat  the  request,  made 
in  our  petition  for  rehearing  of  June  27, 
1958,  that  the  Commission  appoint  an  out- 
side hearing  examiner  of  undisputed  stature 
such  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stanley  Reed. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Sherman  Mlnton,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Harold  Burton,  Court 
of  Appeals  Judge  Learned  Hand  or  one  of 
the  many  other  outstanding  jurists  who 
would  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  chore  of  such  a  hearing.  Because  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Commission,  and  particu- 
larly of  Its  chairman,  to  claimant  Ham- 
mond's case  and  to  Congressman  Ashlet  who 
befriended  Hammond,  It  would  seem  particu- 
larly advisable  that  an  independent  third 
party  be  brought  into  the  case  at  this  point. 

The  Commission's  order  of  October  1,  1958 
states  that  "the  hearing  will  be  public  or 
private  as  the  claimant  may  elect."  Claim- 
ant elects  public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr. 


Memorandum  (PCSC  Claim  No.  K-251435) 
z.  JcaisDicnoN 
The  Commission's  order  of  October  1, 
1958.  addressed  to  claimant's  petition  for  re- 
hearing of  June  27, 1958,  states  "that  hearing 
be  and  is  hereby  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
reexamination  of  the  question  as  to  what 
Jurisdiction,  if  any.  the  Commission  may 
continue  to  have  in  the  matter."  In  the 
Chairman's  letter  of  November  18, 1958,  there 
is  a  further  reference  "to  the  Important 
question  of  Jurisdiction"  and  a  statement 
that  the  Commission  was  looking  forward 
to  our  brief  on  this  point. 

Claimant's  counsel  is  at  a  total  loss  as  to 
Just  what  the  Commission  desires  in  the 
way  of  a  brief  on  the  question  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. Claimant's  counsel  states  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  he  sees  no  legal  problem  what- 
ever concerning  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion to  right  the  incredible  injustices  done 
in  this  case. 

Claimant's  position  on  the  issue  of  juris- 
diction was  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Com- 
mission, dated  October  24,  1958.  as  follows: 
"Has  any  question  been  raised  concerning 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction  in  this  matter 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  question  and  by  whom 
was  it  raised?  Since  the  Commission  obvi- 
ously had  Jurisdiction  over  this  matter,  and 
since  nothing  appears  anywhere  in  the  rec- 
ord that  would  have  caused  the  Commission 
to  lose  jurisdiction,  we  do  not  understand 
that  any  substantial  question  of  J\irisdiction 
is  involved  in  this  matter.  If  what  the  Com- 
mission has  in  mind  is  whether  the  claimant 
has  pressed  his  claim  with  due  diligence,  we 
most  respectfully  assert  that  Mr.  Hammond 
had  been  unusually  aggressive  in  presenting 
this  matter,  and,  furthermore,  due  dUigence 
is  not  a  jurisdictional  issue  anyway.  In  view 
of  our  repeated  effcMts  over  the  years  to  ob- 
tain a  reconsideration  of  this  case,  it  is  hard 
to  think  of  any  Jurisdictional  problem  that 
could  presently  arise." 

At  the  oral  discussion  on  November  6. 1958. 
claimant's  counsel  made  the  identical  point. 
No  clear  statement  as  to  who  was  raising 
the  issue  of  Jurisdiction  or  how  the  Com- 
mission could  possibly  have  lost  the  Juris- 
diction which  it  once  admittedly  had.  was 
ever  given  In  re8p>onse  to  counsel's  request. 
Since  we  know  of  no  authority,  precedents,  or 
reasons  depriving  the  Commission  of  juris- 
diction of  claimant's  case,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  file  a  brief  on  this  point  and  can  do  no 
more  than  once  again  to  restate  the  facts 
demonstrating  this  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

On  December  23,  1956,  the  Commission 
handed  down  its  decision  adverse  to  claim- 
ant. On  January  4,  1956,  the  undersigned, 
having  been  retained  by  Hammond,  peti- 
tioned the  Commission  for  a  rehearing.  On 
January  9.  1956,  the  rehearing  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  filing  of  Hammond's  claim  and  this  re- 
sulted in  a  "want  of  Jiu^dlction  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  6(e)  (5)  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948."  On  April  12, 
1956,  the  undersigned  filed  a  second  petition 
for  rehearing,  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  certain  cases  wherein  reconsid- 
eration was  given  to  claims  more  than  a  year 
after  they  had  been  filed.  On  AprU  26,  1956, 
the  Commission  admitted  its  error  on  the 
1-year  cutoff  date  on  which  ground  the  first 
petition  for  rehearing  had  been  denied,  but 
denied  the  second  petition  for  rehearing  on 
the  ground  that  the  Commission's  "rules  do 
not  provide  for  rehearlngs."  This  latter 
point  was  not  only  irrelevant  since  the  Com- 
mission's rtiles  did  not  prevent  the  Commis- 
sion from  holding  rehearlngs  imder  general 
principles  of  administrative  law,  but  was 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Commission  Chairman  on  June  7,  1954,  in 
hearings  on  the  War  Claims  Act  Amendments 
of  1954,  that  "under  our  present  regulations 
there  are  a  whole  series  of  rehearlngs.  and 
reviews  before  the  Commission  itself  •   •   • 
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within  the  agency  iteelf  there  are  all  kinds 
of  chances  to  get  another  bite  at  the  apple." 
Hear,  ngs  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  For.jlgn  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives  (83d  Cong..  2d  sess., 
p.  36).  In  Its  April  26.  1956.  letter,  the  Com- 
mission, apparently  recognizing  the  weakness 
of  Its  answer  that  Its  rules  do  not  provide 
for  rehearlngs.  stated  that  It  would  re- 
examine the  claim  and  notify  the  claimant 
If  any  change  in  result  were  Indicated.  No 
notification,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  was 
ever  forthcoming. 

On  November  22.  1957.  the  undersigned 
consulted  Chairman  GllUlland  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  a  rehearing  and  the  Chair- 
man clearly  Intimated  that  a  rehearing  would 
be  forthcoming,  particularly  if  the  independ- 
ent Investigation  of  the  facts  then  being 
conducted  by  Mr.  William  Peters  of  Redbook 
magazine  supported  Hammond's  story.  On 
May  8.  1958,  after  the  publication  of  Peters* 
article  In  Redbook  completely  substantiating 
Hammond's  story,  a  third  petition  for  re- 
hearing was  filed.  This  was  rejected  In  a 
letter  from  Chairman  GllUlland  dated  May 
20,  1958,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  an 
Insufficient  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 
rehearing.  That  third  petition  for  rehearing 
had  been  extremely  abbreviated  and  Informal 
because  counsel  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  rehearing  If  the  Redbook  article  sus- 
tained Hammond,  as  It  did.  A  fourth  de- 
tailed petition  for  rehearing  was  filed  on 
June  27,  1958.  to  present  the  full  case  to 
the  Commission.  On  October  1.  1958,  the 
Commission  entered  an  order  granting  the 
petition  for  rehearing  at  least  In  part. 

This  brief  review  of  the  facts  makes  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Commission  had  Juris- 
diction and  that  claimant  has  done  nothing 
to  cause  the  Commission  to  lose  Jurisdic- 
tion. We  cannot  believe  that  any  admin- 
istrative agency  would  assert  that  claimant 
should  be  denied  his  rights  because  the 
Conunlssion  took,  or  omitted,  some  unspeci- 
fied action  which  It  now  asserts  to  be  the 
cause  of  losing  Jurisdiction  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  claimant. 

Claimant  has  been  diligent  In  urging  his 
rights.  There  can  be  no  possible  claim  of 
laches  against  him  and  none  has  ever  been 
asserted  by  the  Commission.  Nor  is  laches 
In  any  sense  a  Jurisdictional  Issue. 

The  Issue  before  the  Commission  is.  not 
whether  Congress  will  appropriate  funds  to 
pay  claimant  his  claim  or  to  reimburse  him 
for  the  additional  wrong  which  this  Com- 
mission has  done  to  him;  the  issue  is 
whether  the  Commission  will  hear  the 
claimant  and  clear  him  of  its  finding  that 
he  was  a  collaborator  and  thus  a  traitor. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  anxious  on  its  own  accord 
to  grant  claimant  a  fair  hearing  before  an 
impartial  examiner;  certainly  one  hopes  and 
believes  that  it  will  do  so  now  at  the  behest 
of  a  loyal  American  citizen  so  long  and  so 
wrongfully  branded  as  disloyal. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  editors 
of  Redbook  magazine  were  correct  when  they 
pointed  out  that  "the  actions  of  an  official 
Government  body  In  this  (Hammond)  case, 
we  feel,  constitute  a  serious  abuse  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  demonstrate  the  need  for 
safeguards  against  the  kind  of  procedure  by 
which  Joseph  Hammond  was  deprived  both 
of  the  compensation  due  him  as  an  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war.  and  of  his  good  repu- 
tation." We  respectfully  urge  the  Com- 
mission to  come  forward  now  and  provide 
those  safeguards  itself  by  presenting  the 
case  to  an  independent  examiner  and  let- 
ting the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

n.  oiTxas  or  proof 

1.  Claimant  offers  to  prove  through  Wil- 
liam Peters,  the  only  man  who  has  ever 
made  a  thorough.  Independent,  and  impar- 
tial study  of  Joseph  Hammond's  case,  that 


Hammond  never  gave  aid  to  or  collaborated 
with  or  In  any  manner  served  the  enemy. 
On  the  contn  ry,  claimant  offers  to  prove 
through  said  Meters  that  claimant  suffered 
Incredible  hardships  from  the  enemy  pre- 
cisely because  he  would  not  "go  along"  with 
his  captors.  As  to  times,  places,  and  details 
of  what  will  be  proved  through  said  Peters, 
we  submit  his  article  In  the  April  1958  Red- 
book  magazine  and  offer  to  prove  through 
his  testimony  each  and  every  statement 
therein.  We  also  offer  to  prove  through  said 
Peters,  and  as  corroboration  of  his  testi- 
mony, that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  effect  conceded  the  truth  of  the 
article  by  refusing  the  opportunity  offered 
to  him  to  comment  upon  it. 

2.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  Major,  now 
Colonel,  John  McLaughlin,  that  the  article 
tendered  In  paragraph  1  above  is  true  and 
correct  In  all  material  respects.  We  offer  to 
prove  through  Colonel  McLaughlin  (and  the 
editors  of  Redbook  magazine)  that  the  article 
was  shown  to  him  prior  to  publication  and 
that  he  Informed  the  editors  that  he  could 
detect  no  departure  from  the  truth  of  what 
actually  occurred.  We  offer  to  prove  fur- 
ther, through  Colonel,  then  Major.  McLaugh- 
lin, that  he  was  the  senior  officer  In  the 
prison  camp  at  the  time  of  the  events  in 
which  the  Commission  seems  so  Interested 
and  supported  the  men  In  their  various  pre- 
tenses at  Indoctrination  and  "going  along." 
A  possible  further  officer  who  might  be  help- 
ful in  this  connection,  but  whose  wherea- 
bouts we  have  not  yet  obtained,  is  Capt. 
William  Sinapan. 

3.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  Derek  Klnne, 
the  Incredible  hardships  of  Joseph  Ham- 
mond during  his  captivity.  Klnne.  a  British 
soldier  captured  in  Korea,  has  written  a  book 
about  the  tortures,  beatings,  and  Inhuman 
privations  that  ensued  during  his  years  as  a 
prisoner.  Klnne  tells  in  his  book  how  the 
end  of  the  long  road  of  unbelievable  horror 
for  himself  was  being  placed  In  a  wooden 
box.    Then  he  continues  (p.  160) : 

"With  my  gradual  recovery  from  the  beat- 
ings and  the  comparative  Inattention  of  the 
guards,  I  began  to  take  more  notice  of  my 
surroundings.  After  long  hours  of  peering 
through  knot-holes  in  the  door  and  peeping 
out  of  the  latrine.  I  discovered  the  where- 
abouts of  three  other  prisoners,  also  In  soli- 
tary confinement.  With  one  of  then).  I  es- 
tablished communication  by  finding  a  note 
from  him  In  the  latrine.  His  name  was  Joe 
Hammond." 

The  name  of  the  book  is  "The  Wooden 
Boxes"  by  Derek  Klnne.  published  by  Fred- 
erick Muller  Ltd..  London,  and  Is  available 
at  the  Congressional  Library.  Klnne's  book 
evidences  nothing  but  hatred  of  collabora- 
tors and  informants  and  yet  he  has  only 
kind  words  for  both  Hammond  and  Conte, 
Hammond's  closest  .'rlend.  Describing 
Conte's  group,  Klnne  has  this  to  say  of 
them  (p.  79) : 

"Men  who  had  not  been  inside  the  camp 
5  minutes  before  they  were  planning  to 
resist  our  common  enemies,  our  captors,  by 
one  means  or  another.  Some  were  NCO's; 
some  were  not.  All  were  men  of  outstanding 
courage  and  determination;  men  whose  love 
of  the  way  of  life  they  believed  In  was 
sufficient  to  take  them  to  the  furthermost 
ends  of  the  road  of  resistance  and  suffer- 
ing." 

4.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  the  Com- 
mission's own  records  and  by  Interrogatories 
and  requests  for  admissions,  (1)  that  the 
Commission  has  awarded  full  POW  compen- 
sation to  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  other 
POW's  charged  with  the  same  items  of  derog- 
atory information  as  Hammond  (such  as 
contributing  to  the  camp  newspaper,  sign- 
ing the  peace  appeal,  etc.),  and  (11)  to 
others,  such  as  a  Colonel  Fleming  (con- 
victed by  court  martial),  who  had  actually 
collaborated  with  the  enemy,  while  Ham- 
mond did  not  collaborate  and  received  an 


honorable  discharge.  We  further  offer  to 
prove  from  the  Commission's  own  records 
that,  while  a  substantial  number  of  claims 
were  initially  denied  by  the  Commission,  by 
this  time  practically  all  claims  have  been 
paid  and  that  the  sole  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Commission  to  reverse  Itself  on 
Hammond's  claim  Is  the  hostility  which 
has  developed  to  this  case  by  virtue  of 
friendly  congressional  Interest  therein. 

6.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  the  Com- 
mission's own  records  and  by  interroga- 
tories and  requests  for  admissions,  that  the 
Commission  had  at  one  time  the  policy  of 
making  partial  awards  where  the  claimant 
had  suffered  greatly  during  a  substantial 
part  of  his  captivity,  but  that  this  policy 
was  revised  In  favor  of  awarding  POW  t>ene- 
fits  for  the  entire  period  In  such  cases,  and 
further  that,  pursuant  to  this  change  In 
policy,  the  earlier  partial  grants  were 
amended  Into  payments  in  full. 

6.  We  offer  to  corroborate  the  offers  of 
proof  In  paragraphs  4  and  5  through  the 
testimony  of  Andrew  J.  McGulre.  General 
Counsel,  and  Joseph  H.  DeWltt,  Executive 
Director,  of  the  Commission. 

7.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  Eugene  Kin- 
kead,  author  ol  "In  Every  War  But  One," 
that  one  in  seven  of  those  taken  prisoner 
In  Korea  was  guilty  of  serious  collaboration. 
Taken  together  with  the  offers  of  proof  In 
paragraphs  4.  5,  and  6.  above,  we  offer  to 
prove  that  the  singling  out  of  Hammond's 
case  for  denial  was  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  unconstitutional. 

8.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  claimant 
and  his  closest  army  friend,  Salvatore  Conte. 
that  (1)  claimant  was  not  a  collaborator 
diu-lng  the  very  short  period  of  time  that  the 
Commission  asserts  he  was  (less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  time  he  was  a  prisoner) ;  and 
(li)  claimant  was  subject  to  inhuman  treat- 
ment for  substantially  bis  entire  captivity 
and  that  this  treatment  all  but  cost  him  his 
life. 

9.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  claimant  and 
Conte,  that  each  and  every  item  relied  upon 
by  the  Commission  (Christmas  Party. 
U.S.S.A.,  Peace  Appeal,  and  New  Life)  were 
either  Intended  as  Jibes  at  the  Chinese,  were 
changed  by  the  Chinese  without  claimant's 
consent,  or  were  done  by  him  out  of  gen- 
uine fear  for  his  life.  In  particular,  we  offer 
to  prove,  through  claimant.  Conte  and  Mc- 
Laughlin, thai  the  so-called  Peace  Appeal 
was  signed  by  all  prisoners  with  the  sup- 
port of  Major  McLaughlin  and  that  claim- 
ant's chairmanship  of  the  committee,  which 
apparently  is  at  the  root  of  all  his  trouble, 
was  due  to  the  following  absurd  circum- 
stance: 

"In  the  fifth  week  of  Indoctrination  •  •  • 
two  men  from  each  squad  met  to  elect  a 
central  committee  to  draft  the  appeal,  which 
the  Chinese  were  promoting  as  a  'final  exam- 
ination.' Hammond  was  elected  to  the  com- 
mittee. At  the  committee's  Insistence  the 
senior  American  officer  served  as  an  adviser. 
The  group  met  only  twice.  When  the 
Chinese  demanded  the  election  of  a  chair- 
man, each  member  nominated  the  man  on 
his  right;  then  each  nominee  withdrew  in 
order.  Hammond,  nominated  last,  withdrew 
last;   but  the  Chinese  Insisted  he  serve." 

10.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  claimant, 
and  the  prosecutor  and  the  defense  attor- 
ney at  the  trial  of  Sgt.  William  H.  Olson 
that  claimant  was  persuaded  by  the  prose- 
cutor to  give  testimony,  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  conviction  of  Olson,  which  painted  a 
picture  of  claimant's  activities  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  total  picture.  We  offer  to 
prove  that  claimant's  efforts  to  carry  out 
what  he  had  been  persuaded  was  his  patri- 
otic duty  and  to  testify  for  the  prosecution 
by  stretching  everything  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment and  never  explaining  or  Justifying 
his  actions  has  now  been  used  by  the  Com- 
mission to  support  Its  unwarranted  denial 
of  his  claim. 
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JOSi3>H  L.  RAT7H,  Jr. 
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11.  We  offer  to  prove,  through  Gus  Dunls, 
who  was  In  the  same  squad  with  claimant 
at  Kangee,  that  claimant  tried  and  did  talk 
the  Chinese  into  medical  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  when  no  one  else  did;  that, 
while  the  young  prisoners  of  war  fought 
among  themselves,  Hammond  tried  and  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  them  together;  that  a  lot 
of  the  prisoners  would  have  died  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Hammond;  that  Hammond  cried 
all  night  becaijse  the  Chinese  wanted  him 
to  do  something  that  Hammond  felt  would 
be  an  act  against  his  country  and  that  when 
the  Communists  kept  the  pressure  up.  Ham- 
mond got  mad  and  said  that  they  could 
shoot  him  but  he  would  not  do  it.  We 
offer  to  corroborate,  through  Gus  Dunls,  the 
material  in  paragraphs  8  and  9  above. 

12.  We  offer  to  corroborate  all  of  the 
above  through  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing or  others:  Captain  Harrison.  William  R. 
Knlpple.  Ray  Hlklda.  D.  C.  Richards  (praised 
by  Klnne  as  part  of  Conte's  group),  Her- 
man Whalen. 

nX.   CONCLt7SION 

It  la  respectfully  submitted  that.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  October  1,  1958. 
the  bearing  be  set  on  4  weeks'  notice  before 
an  Independent  examiner. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  L.  Rat7h.  Jr. 
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AMENt)MENT     TO     NATIONAL     DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1958 
Mr,  OSTERTAG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend   my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  one 
part  of  this  program  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  authorizes  $280  million  in  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  purchase  of  scientific 
equipment  by  schools  and  junior  col- 
leges. This  program  is  now  getting  un- 
derway. To  coincide  with  this  develop- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  has  started 
exporting  Russian-made  scientific  equip- 
ment to  our  country  for  use  on  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  junior  college  level. 
The  equipment  is  priced  so  low  as  to 
force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  our 
school  people.  For  even  with  the  40- 
percent  duty  which  applies  to  most  of 
this  equipment,  this  Soviet  scientific 
equipment  is  priced  to  sell  here  at  one- 
quarter  or  one-fifth  the  price  of  cwn- 
parable  American  products. 

There  is  no  question  of  meeting  price 
competition  In  this  situation.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Soviets  have  priced  this 
equipment  for  political  and  propaganda 
purposes.  Their  goal  clearly  is  to  flood 
our  schools  with  Soviet  scientific  equip- 
ment and  so  create  a  great  impression 
among  our  school-age  youth.  What  a 
propaganda  target  this  is  for  the  Soviets, 
to  have  American  youth  receive  science 
training  with  Soviet  equipment. 

In  addition  to  its  propaganda  goal,  this 
latest  maneuver  by  the  Soviet  Union 
rsmks  as  another  of  Its  schemes  to  dam- 
age another  segment  of  our  economy 


by  usurping  the  market.  These  hit- 
and-run  economic  tactics  are  forming 
a  clear  pattern  of  Soviet  strategy  in  the 
economic  war  it  has  declared  against  us. 
Profit  and  loss  considerations  are  of  no 
concern  to  the  Soviets  on  products  which 
they  select  as  weapons  in  their  economic 
warfare.  The  political,  propaganda,  and 
economic  advantages  justify  any  cost  in 
the  Soviet  system. 

I  believe  we  should  recognize  these 
tactics  for  what  they  are  and  meet  them 
head-on.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
aid  and  abet  these  Soviet  maneuvers  by 
appropriating  Federal  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  politically  priced  goods. 
Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  today 
to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  this  Soviet 
scientific  equipment  with  grants  made 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  This  is 
a  matter  which  commands  the  attention 
and  concern  of  all  of  us. 


CREDIT  UNION  LEGISLATION,   H.R. 
3674  AND  3675 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire year  of  1959  has  been  designated 
Anniversary  Year  by  the  international 
credit  union  movement,  which  is  now 
serving  more  than  12  V2  million  people 
throughout  the  United  States  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  credit  union 
movement's  remarkable  record  of 
achievements  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. By  fulfilling  the  twofold  objec- 
tives of  teaching  people  the  real  mean- 
ing of  thiift  and  by  making  available 
a  low-cost  source  of  personal  credit,  it 
has  helped  people  of  all  areas  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds, 
to  help  themselves  to  a  greater  share  of 
financial  independence  and  economic 
security. 

As  one  part  of  this  year's  Anniversary 
Year  celebration,  the  credit  union  move- 
ment is  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  first  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
which  was  enacted  on  June  26.  1934. 
This  act  has  enabled  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, from  Alaska  to  the  Canal  Zone  and 
from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  to  join  together  in 
credit  unions  to  save  and  to  provide 
each  other  with  a  constant  and  con- 
venient source  of  low-cost  credit. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  facts  about 
this  activity  Is  that  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions,  which  charters  and 
supervises  the  Federal  credit  unions,  is 
completely  self-supporting,  obtaining  its 
income  from  supervision  fees  paid  by 
the  Federal  credit  vmions. 

The  other  anniversaries  that  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  credit  union  move- 
ment during  1959  are  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  credit  union  in  the 
United  States,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  first  State  credit  union  law  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  25th  birthday  of 


the  Credit  Union  National  Association 
(CUNA),  the  nonprofit  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  the  more  than  25.000 
credit  imions  <^)erating  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

The  first  credit  imion  in  the  United 
States  was  organized  in  Manchester, 
N.H.,  in  1909,  by  a  Canadian  legislative 
reporter,  Alphonse  Desjardins,  who 
brought  the  credit  union  idea  to  this  con- 
tinent in  1900  when  he  organized  a  credit 
union  in  Levis,  Quebec.  Desjardins  had 
picked  up  the  idea  from  Europe  where 
it  was  first  developed  by  a  German, 
Friedrich  WUhelm  RaifTeisen,  and  car- 
ried throughout  Europe  by  people  of 
other  nationalities.  This  international 
flavor  of  the  credit  union  idea  is  being 
furthered  today  by  CUNA,  as  it  pro- 
motes the  development  of  credit  unions 
and  the  democratic  idea  of  self-help 
through  cooperation  throughout  such 
underdeveloped  areas  as  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands, southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  This  work  has  made  many 
friends  for  the  United  States  in  these 
areas,  and  lias  given  some  of  these  peo- 
ple their  first  teachings  in  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

The  first  credit  union  law  in  the 
United  States  was  passed  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  1909,  largely  because  of 
the  efforts  of  two  great  Americans,  Pierre 
Jay.  then  banking  commissioner  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Edward  A.  Filene.  a 
prominent  Boston  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, who  first  saw  in  credit  unions 
a  method  by  which  people  of  small  means 
could  gain  a  larger  share  of  control  over 
their  own  economic  destinies. 

Today  half  of  the  credit  unions  in  this 
country  are  federally  chartered.  There 
are  almost  10,000  of  them  and  they  serve 
more  than  5  million  of  our  citizens. 

Operating  on  the  theory  that  an  Indi- 
vidual's most  valuable  asset  Is  his  char- 
acter, these  Federal  credit  unions  have 
marked  up  an  outstanding  record  in  the 
field  of  personal  finance.  During  the 
past  25  years,  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  millions  of  dollars  they  have 
loaned  has  not  been  repaid  by  their 
members — a  record  that  any  financial 
Institution  would  be  proud  of. 

Although  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
has  proven  to  be  a  remarkably  effective 
instrument  during  the  25  years  of  Its 
existence,  it  has  not  kept  pace  In  many 
respects  with  the  changes  In  our  econ- 
omy and  the  evolving  needs  of  credit 
unions  and  their  members  which  have 
arisen  during  this  period.  In  view  of 
that  situation  our  distinglushed  col- 
league from  Montana  [Mr.  Anderson] 
introduced  H.R.  12819  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  introduceid  H.R.  12877  and  H.R. 
13871  In  the  last  Congress. 

These  bills  have  received  wide  public- 
ity resulting  in  much  attention  being 
given  to  this  important  subject  matter. 

As  a  result,  both  Representative  An- 
derson and  I  have  received  considerable 
correspondence  with  reference  thereto. 

During  the  recess  and  since  the  con- 
vening of  this  Congress,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  consult  with 
mAny  persons  and  association  repre- 
sentatives familiar  with  the  operations 
of  credit  unions. 
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After  many  months  of  independent  re- 
search and  close  consultation,  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1959,  I  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
3674 — designed  to  modernize  and  re- 
codify the  act.  Congressman  Anderson 
of  Montana,  who  has  long  been  a  student 
of  credit  unions,  on  the  same  day,  intro- 
duced an  Identical  bill— H.R.  3675.  Both 
bills  are  being  supported  by  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association  and  by  credit 
unions  throughout  the  country. 

We  invite  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
urging  enactment  of  this  important  and 
worthwhile  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  set  forth  here  a  copy 
of  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  Inc.,  the 
original  of  which  was  sent  to  our  distin- 
guished chainnan  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  Mr.  Spence,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Csxorr  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 

Madison.  Wi3.,  February  19. 1959. 
Hon.  Brent  Spence. 

Chairman,  House  Banking  and   Currency 
Committee.     House     Office     Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dkar  Mr.  Spenck:  On  January  29,  bUls  were 
Introduced    by    Congressman    Multir    (H.R. 

3674)  and    Congressman    Anderson     (H.R. 

3675)  which  are  Identical  in  all  respects  and 
propose  a  number  of  amendments  designed 
to  modernize  and  recodify  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  These  bills  are  8upF>orted  by  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  which 
represents  the  organized  credit  union  move- 
ment. 

As  you  know,  we  are  this  year  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  passage  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  Although  credit  unions 
have  made  a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment, the  law  under  which  they  function  has 
not  undergone  a  major  revision  during  this 
time.  The  amendments  contained  In  the 
Multer  and  Anderson  bills  are  designed  to 
allow  Federal  credit  unions  to  serve  the 
evolving  thrift  and  credit  needs  of  their  more 
than  5  mlillon  members  in  a  more  effective 
manner. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  approximately 
9,000  Federal  credit  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers, we  respectfully  request  that  your  com- 
mittee consider  these  bills  at  the  earliest 
possible  convenience.  We  also  request  the 
opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  and  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  at  that  time.  If 
possible,  we  would  appreciate  your  advising 
us  as  to  the  approximate  date  when  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  could  con- 
sider the  proposed  legislation. 

We  regret  that  we  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  you  in  person  at  our  con- 
gressional dinner  in  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  as  1  of  the  28  present  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  Instrumental  In  passing  the 
original  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  in  1934. 
However,  we  are  g:rateful  for  your  continuing 
interest  in  and  contribution  to  the  credit 
union  movement  through  the  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Vanck  Austin. 
Managing  Director. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR 
SCHCX>L  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  my  colleagues  whose  schools  In 
their  States  are  facing  the  same  problem 


as  the  public  schools  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  is.  the  lack  of  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  special  milk  program  in  the 
remainder  of  the  current  school  year, 
will  be  as  pleased  as  I  am  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  favorably  re- 
ported an  additional  $3  million  authori- 
zation. 

Only  yesterday  I  appeared  before  this 
committee  to  urge  prompt  legislative 
action  to  preclude  the  discontinuance  of 
this  important  nutritional  program.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  chould  cer- 
tainly be  complimented  on  Its  prompt 
action  to  supplement  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $75  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  Public  Law  85-478. 
the  special  milk  program  was  extended 
for  3  years,  from  July  1,  1958  to  June  30. 
1961  with  an  annual  authorization  of 
$75  million.  The  success  of  this  program 
has  meant  that  this  authorization  is  not 
sufBcient;  therefore,  I  respectfully  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  support  to  legisla- 
tion to  increase  this  annual  appropria- 
tion. There  are  several  bills,  differing 
in  amounts,  which  propose  to  increase 
the  funds  for  this  program.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  authorize  suf- 
ficient funds  in  order  to  allay  in  the 
future  the  emergency  or  crisis  situation 
which  we  are  now  facing. 

This  year's  emergency  situation  has 
been  created  by  the  fact  that  the  special 
milk  program  has  been  well  received, 
thus  resulting  in  expenditures  equaling 
the  fund  allotments  granted  to  the 
States.  For  example,  more  than  30 
States,  Including  my  State  of  California, 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  insuf- 
ficient funds — from  relatively  small 
amounts  to  large  amounts — to  meet  the 
estimated  needs  for  fiscal  1959.  Thus 
there  is  an  urgency  to  meet  these  ad- 
Justed  requirements,  based  on  total  ap- 
portionment of  funds  as  against  esti- 
mated needs,  by  offering  a  supplemental 
appropriation.  The  simple  issue  is,  will 
the  Congress  make  sure  that  no  child 
will  be  forced  to  do  without  milk  at  the 
lunch  hour?  In  my  own  State  the  pro- 
gram will  come  to  an  end  by  early  May  if 
additional  funds  are  not  forthcoming. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  additional  funds  now  and  to  au- 
thorize for  the  future  a  realistic  increase 
above  the  presently  inadequate  $75  mil- 
lion annual  authorization. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BERLIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlemai  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  some  hesitation  as  a  new  Member 
of  this  body  to  address  myself  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  very  serious  situation 
facing  our  Nation  in  the  Berlin  crisis. 
While  making  no  pretension  to  being  any 
expert  either  in  foreign  policy  or  in  mili- 
tary policy  matters.  I  believe  that  each 
Member  of  this  body — even  a  freshman 
Member — bears  a  certain  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  Nation,  and  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
though  none  of  us  may  have  the  final 
or  complete  answer,  each  of  us  has  a  duty 
to  speak  out  on  any  matter  that  seems 


to  us  to  be  vital  to  that  national  safety 
and  security. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  share  fully  the 
views  already  expressed  publicly  by  the  ' 
Speaker  of  this  House  that  we  in  this 
House,  regardless  of  party,  must  stand 
solidly  behind  the  President  in  his  deter- 
mination to  meet  the  Berlin  crisis  with 
firmness.  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  to 
see  that  in  responding  to  the  Berlin 
crisis  there  has  been  a  far  greater  m-^as- 
ure  of  political  unanimity  in  the  Con- 
gress than  there  was  last  year  in  the 
Quemoy  crisis. 

But  there  are  still  several  aspects  of 
the  Berlin  crisis,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  have 
disturbed  me  and  that  I  feel  need  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  House. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  views  expressed  by  some  of  our 
allies  that  we  in  the  United  States  should 
be  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets, 
that  we  should  not  stand  rigidly  on  our 
rights,  but  should  instead  embrace  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  flexibility.  The 
President  has  ably  presented  our  position 
on  this  matter  on  his  television  address 
Monday  night;  but  I  think  it  deserves  to 
be  reemphasized  on  this  floor. 

I  gather  from  the  press  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  who  will 
arrive  here  in  a  few  days,  is  coming  with 
the  express  objective  of  persuading  us 
to  engage  in  some  such  flexible  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  over  Berlin.  In 
fact  in  some  quarters  the  impression  is 
being  given  that  if  we  refuse  to  bend  or 
to  compromise  on  this  issue,  then  we 
ourselves  will  be  responsible  for  any 
imfortunate  results  that  may  occur. 

This  is  no  doubt  precisely  the  kind  of 
propaganda  line  the  Soviets  would  like 
to  sell  the  American  people  and  our 
allies.  And  as  the  May  27  deadline  draws 
closer  we  may  anticipate  that  this  kind 
of  campaign  will  increase. 

Of  course,  we  must  stand  ready  at  any 
time,  as  indeed  we  do,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  future  of  Ger- 
many. But  let  us  first  be  crystal  clear 
Just  what  it  is  we  are  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate about.  Just  which  matters  are  prop- 
erly subject  to  compromise,  and  which 
ones,  on  the  other  hand,  can  never  be 
compromised  no  matter  how  crudely  the 
Soviet  dictator  may  threaten  us. 

The  Soviet  dictator  has  announced 
that  he  plans  to  renounce  the  series  of 
wartime  and  postwar  commitments 
under  which  the  nations  of  the  West  are 
today  in  Berlin.  He  has  said  he  will  do 
this  on  May  27  this  year,  and  he  has  said 
he  intends  to  do  it  on  his  own  initiative 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  If  we  hke,  we 
are  invited  to  negotiate  a  new  Berlin 
settlement  with  him  to  replace  the  one 
he  is  discarding.  If  we  do  not  like,  then 
he  will  go  ahead  with  his  own  plans 
anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  gunpoint 
diplomacy,  negotiating  with  a  pistol  in 
our  ribs.  One  principle  which  we  can 
never  retreat  from,  as  the  President 
made  clear  Monday  night,  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  existing  international  com- 
mitments to  which  great  nations  are 
parties,  in  this  case  vital  wartime  and 
postwar  agreements  which  followed  upon 
the  successful  conclusion  of  World  War 
II  in  Europe,  can  never  be  terminated 


unilaterally.  For  us  ever  to  agree  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  or  anyone  else  has  the 
right  to  wipe  out  such  a^^eements  com- 
pletely on  his  own,  whenever  it  pleases 
him,  would  be  to  renounce  our  rights  and 
objectives  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  Is  first  and 
foremost  at  issue  in  the  Berlin  crisis, 
and  why  it  is  so  important  that  we  in  this 
country — as  well  as  our  allies — must 
stand  firm,  as  the  President  has  said. 

We  can  no  more  sit  idly  by  in  1959  and 
let  the  Communists  discard  the  under- 
standings that  brought  an  end  to  the 
European  war,  than  we  could  sit  idly  by 
and  let  them  discard  by  military  aggres- 
sion, as  they  tried  to  do  in  Korea  in  1950, 
the  agreements  that  ended  World  War  n 
in  the  Pacific.  To  let  the  Conununists 
tear  up  these  agreements  on  their  own 
initiative  would  have  spelled  the  end  for 
any  system  of  international  law  or  un- 
derstanding. President  Truman  saw 
clearly  what  was  at  issue  back  in  1950, 
and  the  Nation  sent  troops  to  Korea  to 
defend  our  basic  right.  In  my  judgment, 
we  are  faced  with  precisely  the  same  sit- 
uation today  in  Berlin,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  do  no  less  to  protect  our- 
selves. President  Eisenhower,  like  Presi- 
dent Truman  before,  has  clearly  recog- 
nized the  nature  of  this  threat  and  so, 
too,  have  the  leaders  of  this  Congress. 
But  have  our  allies  fully  understood? 
And  do  the  American  people  fully  realize 
just  what  it  is  that  make-s  Berlin  so  im- 
portant and  why,  even  at  the  risk  of  war, 
we  must  stand  firm  on  that  faraway  city? 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  really  wants  to  ne- 
gotiate about  Germany  or  Berlin,  of 
course,  we  ought  to  negotiate  with  him. 
But  we  ought  not  to  sit  down  across  the 
table  from  him  until  he  is  first  willing  to 
demonstrate  his  good  faith  by  publicly 
subscribing  to  the  principle  that  no  pow- 
er has  the  right  to  tear  up  the  Berlin 
agreements  until  all  of  the  powers  who 
first  negotiated  them  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  changes.  If  Mr.  Khrushchev 
will  accept  this  principle  in  advance, 
then  perhaps  we  can  have  a  useful  and 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man question.  If  not,  we  would  be  wast- 
ing our  time  even  to  talk  What  assur- 
ance would  we  have  that  any  new  agree- 
ment would  last  any  longer  than  the 
present  one? 

And  so  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
a  result  of  the  Camp  David  conferences, 
the  President  persuade  Mr.  Macmillan, 
who  will  arrive  in  Washington  tomorrow, 
to  Join  with  him  in  making  this  essen- 
tial, forthright,  and  positive  proposal  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  suggest  that  they 
join  in  challenging  Mr.  Khrushchev,  as 
a  condition  for  any  negotiations  in  Ber- 
lin, to  agree  that  the  imderstanding  un- 
der which  we  are  presently  in  Berlin 
shall  be  altered  only  by  agreement  of  all 
the  participating  powers. 

But  there  is  a  second  matter  that  dis- 
turbs me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is 
whether  we  as  a  country  are  prepared 
militarily  and  psychologically  to  meet 
any  consequences  that  may  follow  from 
our  decision.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  President  Eisenhower  and 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  have  both  Indi- 
cated clearly  that  it  is  possible  our  deci- 
sion at  Berlin  might  result  in  war.  even 


nuclear  war,  if  the  Russians  go  through 
with  their  announced  plans.  If  we  are 
to  nm  the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  can  we  at 
least  fail  to  do  everything  that  needs  to 
be  done  to  be  fially  and  completely  pre- 
pared? Only  2  months  remain  before 
the  Soviet  ultimatum  runs  out,  and  yet 
there  seems  to  be  Uttle  evidence  around 
us  of  a  real  sense  of  urgency  in  the 
mobilization  of  our  military  power.  Can 
we  really  face  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
so  casually?  Can  we  really  move  into 
such  a  fundamental  crisis,  where  so 
much  is  at  stake,  and  still  keep  on  re- 
ducing the  size  of  our  Army  and  our 
Marines?  Can  we  really  move  into  this 
kind  of  military  crisis  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  suggest 
that  our  groimd  forces  stationed  there 
are  virtually  worthless,  as  was  done  the 
other  day  at  the  President's  press  con- 
ference? Can  we  really  expect  to  alert 
the  American  people  to  what  might  lie 
ahead  by  referring  to  sober  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  as  mere  hys- 
teria? 

We  were  unprepared  when  Pearl  Har- 
bor hit.  We  were  woefully  imprepared 
again  when  Korea  broke  out.  Can  we 
be  so  certain  then  that  we  have  really 
done  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  be  ready 
for  May  27?  Only  the  other  day  Gen. 
Lauris  Norstad,  our  NATO  commander 
in  Europe,  asked  the  Pentagon  to  rush 
troop  reinforcements  and  new  tanks  to 
Europe  to  bolster  his  forces  in  the  face 
of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke  has  Just  told  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  other  body  that  if 
the  Berlin  crisis  continues  to  get  worse 
the  United  States  would  have  to  expand 
its  Armed  Forces,  perhaps  within  a 
month.  Indeed  our  whole  strategy  in 
Berlin  is  based  on  the  principle  that  we 
must  convince  the  Soviets  of  our  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  our  conunitments 
as  firmly  as  we  have  said  we  will  stand. 
But  how  can  we  possibly  convince  them 
if  we  are  unwilling  to  provide  all  the 
military  might  our  experts  tell  us  is 
needed  to  do  the  Job? 

President  Eisenhower  has  now  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  not  shrink  from  re- 
sorting even  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
Berlin  situation  if  that  course  becomes 
necessary,  and  I  for  one  would  support 
him  if  he  felt  that  decision  were  neces- 
sary. But  I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  indications  that  the  President  has 
already  ruled  out  any  other  possible  form 
of  military  reaction.  Can  we  really  put 
all  of  our  eggs  in  one  basket?  Can  we 
really  go  along  with  the  President  in 
maintaining  that  groimd  forces  have  no 
liseful  purpose  in  the  Berlin  situation? 
I  do  not  think  that  General  Taylor  be- 
lieves that  and  I  do  not  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  believe  it  either. 
Surely  we  cannot  deliberately  refrain 
from  using  any  possible  type  of  military 
response  or  retaliation  in  defense  of  our 
position  in  Berlin. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
to  place  this  Congress  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  decision  to  stand  firm  in  Berlin 
and  to  resist  as  fully  as  he  indicated  the 
other  night  on  television  he  Intended  to 
do  any  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
overthrow  on  its  own  initiative  the  post- 


war and  wartime  agreements  which 
imderlie  our  presence  in  Berlin.  My 
resolution  would  also  call  upon  the  ad- 
ministration, as  the  first  step  in  pre- 
paring oiu-  country  for  what  might  occur 
in  Berlin,  to  suspend  scheduled  force  cuts 
imtil  the  Berlin  crisis  has  psissed.  Third, 
my  resolution  would  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  reinforce  the  garrisons  overseas 
with  such  troops  as  might  be  deemed 
needed  by  our  military  leaders,  and 
fourth,  it  would  urge  the  adoption  by 
this  Congress  of  policies  designed  to 
move  toward  closing  the  serious  missile 
and  antisubmarine  gaps  that  now  exist 
between  this  country  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  the  E^aster  recess  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  to  visit 
Berlin  and  report  back  on  the  State  of 
our  combat  readiness  there.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  group  I  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  assure  myself  that  we 
are  in  fact  doing  everything  possible,  as 
I  believe  we  must,  to  be  prepared  along 
the  lines  I  have  suggested  here.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  report  further  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  House  when  we  return. 

This  is  not  a  program  of  hysteria.  It 
is  a  program  offered  solemnly  in  the  hope 
that  we  as  a  Nation  may  not  only  con- 
tinue to  stand  together  in  this  crisis  as 
we  have  been  standing  together  in  the 
past,  but  that  we  may  also  face  up 
frankly  and  realistically  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  that  decision.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  be  certain  of  success. 

The  challenge  which  faces  every  one  of 
us  today  is  a  challenge  to  which  we  can- 
not fail  to  respond,  and  respond  quickly. 
In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill  for 
another  hour: 

Let  us  then  to  the  battle,  to  the  toil,  and 
to  the  task,  each  in  hie  own  way,  each  to  his 
own  station.  l»et  us  move  forward  together. 
There  is  not  a  week,  not  a  day,  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  srield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  on  a  very  fine  and  very 
thoughtful  statement. 

I  think  he  was  overly  modest  when  he 
said  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
either  on  foreign  policy  or  military  pol- 
icy matters.  I  happen  to  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  the  gentleman  was  a 
great  student  of  both  of  those  matters 
before  he  came  to  Congress  in  January 
of  this  year. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
gentleman's  call  for  solid  support  of  the 
President  in  this  moment  of  crisis,  a  sup- 
port which  also,  as  he  says,  has  been 
urged  ujwn  us  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  this  House  and  other  emi- 
nent Americans.  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
that  when  the  gentleman  suggested  that 
we  should  do  certain  things  to  be  ready 
for  that  crisis  he  was  speaking  in  a 
strictly  nonpartisan  way. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
say  it,  I  think  the  fine  example  of  non- 
partisanship  he  has  displayed  here  today 
and  which  has  been  expressed  so  often 
by  the  Speaker  of  this  House  might  be 
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extended  a  bit  further.  I  think  it  might 
be  an  excellent  idea  in  these  particular 
times  if  we  had  a  complete  political 
moratorium  in  this  country  upon  such 
grave  matters.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
moratorium  be  a  one-way  street.  We 
are  standing  behind  the  President.  I 
thinlc  the  President  and  his  advisers  and 
the  members  of  his  party  might  well 
consider  that  when  suggestions  are  made 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  a  stronger 
defense  they  are  not  intended  to  be  and 
should  not  be  political.  I  should  like  to 
see  this  two-way  street  extended  a  bit 
further  in  this  moment  of  crisis,  and  see 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
out regard  to  party  or  politics  summon 
to  his  side  some  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  this  country  of  another  party 
who  led  us  through  past  crises. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  upon  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  very  gen- 
erous remarks  and  for  his  statement. 
Certainly  when  he  refers  to  nonparti- 
sanship.  the  way  in  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill  through  the  House  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  nonpartisanship. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  significant  point,  one  that  I  think 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  I  agree  ^i-ith 
the  gentleman  that  we  should  be  non- 
partisan in  this  matter.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  gentleman  has  reemphasized 
the  Fx>int  that  when  some  of  us  take  the 
well  of  this  House  or  take  the  floor  of 
the  other  body  to  make  suggestions  with 
regard  to  strengthening  our  military 
procedure  that  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  partisan  action.  Certainly 
when  even  oiir  top  military  leaders  dis- 
agree on  matters  of  this  type,  nobody 
can  ever  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  has 
the  final  answer. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
the  sober,  serious,  and  objective  analysis 
he  has  made  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  has  affected  this  Nation 
for  some  considerable  period  of  time. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  in  connection 
the  strengthening  of  the  Reserve  and  the 
tightening  up  of  the  forces  which  we 
must  call  on.  if  he  is  also  referring  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  Reserve  and  the 
National  Guard,  and  doing  away  with 
the  tendency  that  there  seems  to  be 
to  diminish  the  utilization  of  these  units 
and  the  effort  to  prepare  them  so  that 
they  may  be  used  in  the  event  that  this 
emergency  becomes  more  serious  than  it 
now  Is. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  certainly  this  Is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  is  contemplated  in  my 
resolution.  I  have  not  specifically  In- 
cluded the  Reserve  forces,  but  I  would 
certainly  feel  that  scheduled  cuts  in  our 
Reserve  components  at  this  time  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangeroiis.  Just  as  are  cuts  in 
our  active  duty  forces. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  also  wish  to  ask  if 
in  your  statement  and  in  your  resolu- 


tion, where  you  are  refening  to  the 
agreements  already  made,  do  you  not 
feel  that  there  now  exists  between  this 
country  and  the  other  allies  who  were 
successful  in  World  War  II  an  agree- 
ment which  will  continue  and  which 
should  continue  without  any  question  or 
doubt  until  Germany  is  completely  uni- 
fied by  a  plebiscite,  and  by  no  other 
means  short  of  that? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  exactly  my  position,  that  the 
agreements  under  which  we  terminated 
the  fighting  ought  certainly  to  be  con- 
tinued until  there  is  agreement  on  some 
further  settlement  as  to  the  future  of 
Germany.  Certainly,  no  one  country 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  throw  this 
out  on  its  own.  That  is  the  real  prin- 
ciple involved  in  Berlin,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  And  if  we  take  the 
London  Conference  and  the  agreements 
made  at  Potsdam  and  Yalta,  they  cer- 
tainly give  us  the  basic  understanding 
of  this  whole  problem,  and  anything  else 
is  a  sideshow  to  divert  us  from  the 
main  effort  and  from  the  main  show 
which  is  before  the  world  today. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sei-vices. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  thank  my  friend. 
There  is  one  comment  I  would  like  to 
make  in  respect  to  what  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  O'Brien] 
said.  We  have  been  friends  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  think  his  statement  as  to 
getting  away  from  partisanship  on  the 
matter  of  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  aid 
program  is  a  very  laudable  one.  Un- 
fortunately, as  I  will  say  in  my  remarks 
following  the  gentleman  who  now  has  the 
floor.  It  has  not  been  other  than  partisan 
for  the  past  2  y2  months.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  we 
have  heard  since  January  1  the  most 
bitter  attacks  made  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  defense  poli- 
cies all  during  these  pa.st  months  by 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  both 
in  the  party  and  in  the  other  body.  I 
think  when  we  come  to  a  crisis  of  this 
nature,  and  I  shall  detail  these  remarks 
in  my  statement  that  I  am  going  to  make, 
I  think  it  is  fine  that  we  recognize  that 
some  day  when  it  comes  to  our  military 
posture  and  our  defense  we  should  set 
aside  our  partisanship.  I  believe  in  that 
firmly,  but  I  cannot  sit  here  idly  and  let 
this  attack  go  on  for  2Vi  months  with- 
out today  answering  a  part  of  this  attack 
and  reviewing  the  record  of  some  of  the 
past  histoi-y  of  the  lack  of  defense  policy 
in  these  past  years  that  have  brought 
about  this  crisis. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

hlT.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  mentioned 
my  silence  diwing  the  last  2>^  months. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon,  I  did  not  mean  the  gentleman 
directly,  but  I  meant  the  Democrats  and 


the  Democratic  Party;  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  might 
say:  Better  late  than  never.  If  any 
member  of  my  party  is  quarreling  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
defense  matters  for  political  reasons,  I 
disassociate  myself  from  that  member  of 
my  party.  I  do  not  condone  it  any  more 
than  I  condone  the  vicious  attacks  which 
were  made  up«n  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States  when  he  was  carrying 
the  burden  of  some  of  the  past  crises  of 
this  country.  I  .'^ay.  let  us  stop  p:nawing 
over  old  bones  and  have  a  fresh,  biparti- 
san approach  to  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York  for  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  was  rather  in- 
terested and  somewhat  amused,  but  par- 
ticularly was  I  Interested,  in  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Becker),  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  in  relation  to  politics.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  the  one 
who  Injected  politics  and  a  political  note 
into  this  discussion.  And  when  I  say 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  mean 
the  gentleman  on  the  Republican  side. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  on  the 
Republican  side,  I  think,  fails  to  e\'aluate 
the  significance  of  the  situation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
country.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Labor 
Party  is  attacking  the  party  in  control, 
favoring  some  form  of  disengagement  or 
coexistence.  You  do  not  find  that  situa- 
tion here  in  the  United  States.  Here  you 
find  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
the  Democratic  Party  solidly  supporting 
the  President  as  far  as  the  President 
goes — and  that  means  there  is  complete 
unity.  But,  the  Democratic  Party  says 
that  we  do  not  think  the  President  goes 
far  enough.  So,  looking  at  these  prob- 
lems from  an  overall  point  of  view  and 
comparing  our  situation  here  in  the 
United  States  with  conditions  In  other 
countries,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  you  see 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  certainly 
showing  its  leadership  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  and  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  bipartisan  support. 

We  say  that  we  are  for  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  we  are  for  something  more;  we 
are  for  plus  something. 

Last  year  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  this  was  done  by  both  parties.  I  am 
sure— I  do  not  know  how  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BeckmI  voted,  but 
I  am  sure  he  voted  for  it — we  put  into 
the  bill  about  $900  million  more  than 
the  President  recommended  to  keep  our 
Army  at  900,000  officer "  and  men  and 
to  keep  a  Marine  Corps  of  200.000  ofB- 
cers  and  men. 

Mr.  BECKER.  It  was  $90  milUon  to 
keep  the  additional  30,000  men. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Just  a  minute: 
we  put  in  a  little  over  $900  miUion  for 
greater  national  defense.  That  in- 
cluded keeping  the  Army  at  900,000 
men  and  the  Marine  Corps  at  200,000, 
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with  4  more  submarines  of  the  Polaris 
type;  and  it  provided  for  some  addi- 
tional airplanes. 

That  was  done,  as  I  remember,  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle;  and 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Becker]  voted  for  it.  I  would  l>e  sur- 
prised, knowing  that  he  stands  for 
strength  in  national  defense,  if  he  were 
to  tell  me  he  did  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  carmot 
help  but  remember — of  course,  I  was  not 
a  Member  at  the  time,  but  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  was — in  the  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress  when  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  party  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  loath  to  ask  for  what 
Congress  believed  was  enough  in  the 
way  of  air  strength.  If  one  can  believe 
the  newspapers,  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  at  that  time  voted  much  more 
money  than  the  President  asked  for  and 
in  fact  practically  instructed  him  to  es- 
tablish a  certain  number  of  wings  of  air 
strength. 

My  only  point  Is  that  if  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  is  saying  is 
what  I  think  he  is  saying  it  means  that 
the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  ask 
the  President  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  it  cuts  both 
ways. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  remember  the 
incident  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
I  was  for  the  stronger  Air  Force. 

There  was  also  involved  the  freezing 
of  a  million  dollars  by  our  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  opposed  that.  So  there  is 
no  politics  involved  in  that.  Those  on 
the  Republican  side  and  those  of  us  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  greater  defense  sup- 
ported it.  Certainly  nobody  accused  the 
Republicans  of  playing  politics  at  that 
time.  I  remember  it  well,  as  I  said,  be- 
cause I  was  for  the  greater  defense. 

Now,  when  we  Democrats  are  for 
greater  defense — and,  of  course.  I  was 
not  referring  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, but  was  referring  to  my  other 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Becker],  who  injected  the  political 
note — ^when  we  Democrats  urge  stronger 
defense  they  accuse  us  of  playing  poli- 
tics. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Becker]  who  Intends  to  make  a  speech 
probably  will  leave  himself  wide  open  to 
being  accused  of  l)eing  Incapable  of  ob- 
jectively evaluating  the  true  situation 
as  it  exists. 

I  have  not  the  furthest  thought  in  the 
world  of  politics;  I  am  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  this  country;  I  am 
concerned  with  the  next  generation  of 
Americans;  I  am  concerned  with  these 
youngsters  that  I  see  frequently  in  the 
coiTidors  and  on  the  streets;  and  I  am 
concerned  with  those  who  will  come 
after  me.  My  life  is  pretty  well  over.  I 
hope  the  good  Lord  permits  me  to  remain 
quite  a  few  years  longer,  but  I  have 
taken  the  major  part  of  the  joiuney  of 
life,  and  I  am  concerned  with  the  kind 
of  life  the  next  generation  is  going  to 


live.  Their  life  is  being  decided  today. 
The  kind  of  world  they  are  going  to  live 
in  is  dependent  on  the  soimdness  of  the 
judgment  of  those  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility here  and  on  how  courageous  they 
are  in  carrying  out  their  policies. 

One  thing  Is  certain — I  have  said  it 
throughout  the  years,  and  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  say  it — that  if  I  err  in  judg- 
ment with  the  world  in  the  situation  it 
is  in  today,  if  I  err  in  judgment  on  the 
question  of  military  preparedness,  I 
would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  strength 
than  on  the  side  of  weakness;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  am  playing  politics  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a  political 
angle  I  am  taking  probably  a  position 
that  is  not  wise  politically,  as  I  have 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past.  For 
example,  in  the  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  which  passed  this  body 
by  1  vote,  when  only  21  Republicans 
voted  for  it.  I  did  not  accuse  those  Re- 
publicans who  voted  against  it  of  play- 
ing politics.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that 
they  are  just  as  good  Americans  as  I  am. 
But  I  wonder  if  they  had  won  and  Selec- 
tive Service  had  l>een  defeated,  with 
Pearl  Harbor  happening  3  months  later, 
how  they  would  have  felt?  If  I  were 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  it  was  de- 
feated and  then  with  Pearl  Harbor 
happening  3  months  later,  and  my  Gov- 
ernment's existence  was  affected  as  a 
result  of  my  vote,  I  would  be  the  most 
disgraced  person  in  Uie  world.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  would  do  to  try  to  escape 
that  being  upon  my  conscience.  So, 
when  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Becker]  injects  the  question  of  pol- 
itics he  is  Just  talking  wildly  and  reck- 
lessly, he  is  making  statements  that  are 
not  consistent,  in  fact  are  inconsistent 
with  the  truth,  and  as  a  Republican  and 
with  a  Republican  in  the  White  House 
he  should  not  make  statements  of  that 
kind. 

Before  I  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  just  add  this  further  word:  I  desire  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  STRATTON]  for  the  very  fine,  ring- 
ing American  statement  which  he  has 
made  here  this  afternoon  on  the  floor, 
and  which  has  stimulated  this  discus- 
sion.   • 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  won- 
der if  we  might  get  back  on  the  origi- 
nal track.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton],  who  spoke  origi- 
nally on  this  subject  said,  as  I  recall  it, 
that  he  smd  the  rest  of  us  were  sup- 
porting the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Berlin  crisis? 

Mr.  STRATTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  political.  Then  he  sug- 
gested or  advanced  his  own  ideas  for 
improving  our  defense  posture.  I  do 
not  tliink  that  is  political.  I  may  add 
that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  disagrees  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton],  I  will 
not  think  that  disagreement  is  political 
either.  I  think  we  ought  to  sponge  out 
this    whole   politics   matter   and   start 


anew  as  a  united  people,  and  an  intelli- 
gent people. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  for 
his  statement.  I  agree  with  him  that 
when  the  Representatives  of  the  major- 
ity party  in  this  body  have  indicated 
very  clearly,  as  they  have,  that  we  are 
standing  behind  the  President,  and 
when  the  resolution  which  I  offered  indi- 
cates, as  it  does,  that  the  Congress 
stands  behind  the  President  in  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  it  necessary  to 
take  in  Berlin,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say 
that  anybody  is  playing  politics.  I  know 
that  before  our  committee  have  caaie  a 
variety  of  military  Judgments  and  it  is 
hard  to  think  that  any  one  of  us  has  the 
final  answer.  Certainly  we  should  be 
able  to  offer  a  variety  of  constructive 
suggestions  without  playing  politics  in 
any  way. 

THE  SAFETY  AND  WELFARE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornberry).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Becker]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  open- 
ing may  I  say  that  the  very  distinguished 
and  resF>ected  majority  leader  must  re- 
alize that  with  my  years  of  service  in 
this  House  and  in  other  legislative 
bodies.  I  have  not  been  used  to  making 
wild  or  unfounded  statements.  Nor  do  I 
intend  to  make  any  in  this  statement 
here  today.  It  is  because  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  leaving  pwlitics  out  of  our 
national  defense  affairs  and  our  foreign 
affairs  that  I  intend  today  to  detail  a 
history  of  the  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present.  Today  and  for  the 
last  2  V2  months  they  have  been  violently 
criticizing  the  Eisenhower  defense  poUcy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  today  reluctantly.  I  have  believed 
all  my  adult  life,  as  has  President  Ei- 
senhower, that  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation  should  not  be  subject  to 
partisanship  and  that  Members  of  this 
body  have  a  sworn  trust  to  guarantee 
this. 

Almost  since  the  day  the  86th  Con- 
gress convened,  Democrats  have  carried 
on  the  most  bitter  partisan  assault  on 
the  defense  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. It  pains  me  to  stoop  to  a  political 
level  in  discussing  such  vital  matters, 
but  the  party  of  the  majority  leaves 
no  choice. 

The  most  recent  political  assault  by 
the  Democrat  party  on  our  security 
problems  have  come  in  the  form  of 
criticism  of  President  Eisenhower's 
military  policies.  At  its  base,  is  the 
question  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  March  crisis 
which  occurred  11  years  ago  when  the 
Communists  suddenly  and  violently 
seized  power  in  Czechoslovakia.  At  the 
same  time  Palestine  was  on  the  verge  of 
war  and  the  United  Nations  faced  a  se- 
rious and  embarrassing  crisis  where 
American  military  aid  might  have  been 
needed.  Reverberating  criticism  of  the 
Tniman  administration's  ability  to  meet 
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these  crises  were  not  solely  confined  to 
the  Republican  Party.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  son  and  namesake  of  the  former 
President,  took  actions  tantamount  to 
an  open  revolt  against  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration by  preparing  a  statement 
calling  for  a  draft  of  General  Eisen- 
hower as  the  Democratic  presidential 
nominee. 

It  was  that  tireless,  sincere,  and  great 
Secretary  of  Defense,  James  Forrestal. 
who  forewarned  General  Eisenhower  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  intentions.  I  quote  from 
the  account  in  Mr.  Forrestal's  diaries: 

I  called  Elsenhower  about  2:15,  reported 
these  facts  to  him.  and  he  said  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  call.  He  called  back  In 
about  10  minutes  and  said  that  he  had  got 
hold  of  Roosevelt  and  said  that  any  action 
of  this  kind  now,  In  the  middle  of  very  deli- 
cate situations  in  various  countries  abroad, 
could  have  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
and  might  negate  American  policy.  He  said 
that  he  would  personally  urge  in  the  strong- 
est po6slble  terms  that  any  statement  which 
might  be  interpreted  abroad  as  Implying  fail- 
ure to  support  the  President  at  this  most 
critical  time  or  to  indicate  deep  and  serious 
splits  In  pubUc  opinion  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  country. 

Plainly,  the  Democrats  do  not  have  the 
same  sense  of  values  in  the  March  1959 
crisis  that  General  Eisenhower  expressed 
in  March  1948,  and  always  has  held 
sacred. 

Despite  the  partisanship  of  recent 
Democrat  criticisms,  I  do  not  intend  the 
record  of  fact  which  follows  to  be  a  witch 
hunt  into  the  past,  nor  shall  I  attempt 
to  obscure  its  relationship  to  our  present 
Issues  on  national  defense.  I  earnestly 
feel,  however,  that  the  Democrat  de- 
fense record  during  the  previous  Demo- 
crat administrations,  and  the  Democrat 
obstructions  to  the  defense  policies  of  the 
present  administration,  alarmingly  re- 
flect a  dangerous  misunderst£inding  of 
Soviet  strategy  to  destroy  America. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  the  tragedy 
which  resulted  from  such  misunder- 
standings in  the  past  could  remain 
merely  as  an  Incontestable  part  of  his- 
tory. Unfortunately,  there  are  two 
factors  which  prevent  this.  First,  the 
Democrat  Party  continues  to  debase  the 
ethical  approach  to  national  security  so 
ably  expressed  by  General  Eisenhower 
In  March  1948.  Second,  and  far  more 
important  to  our  survival,  is  the  fact  that 
present  Democrat  spokesmen  on  defense 
matters  are  the  same  people  who  were 
responsible  for  the  disunities  which 
formerly  existed  In  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  cancellation  of  our  long- 
range  missile  program  in  1950  and  the 
suspension,  following  World  War  II,  of 
H-bomb  development. 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  my  sworn  duty  to 
our  Nation's  safety  to  contribute  what- 
ever I  can  to  meet  these  assaults  and 
beat  back  attempts  which  very  easily 
again  could  weaken  our  defenses  and 
invite  attack  by  the  most  fearsome  and 
sadistic  enemy  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Had  these  critics  of  President  Eisen- 
hower Just  a  modicum  of  introspection. 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  would  ask  themselves 
whether — despite  the  teachings  of  the 
past — they  do  not  understand  the  long- 
range  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat.  They 
may  ask  themselves,  too,  whether  their 


present  action  is  not  just  a  re-applica- 
tion of  an  analysis  which  resulted  in  the 
vast  forfeitures  made  to  Russia  by  them 
in  the  past. 

Good  football  coaches,  before  each  im- 
portant game,  thoroughly  scout  the  op- 
position. Failure  to  do  so  is  to  subject 
one's  team  to  miserable  defeat,  even  at 
the  hands  of  inferior  players. 

I  agree  with  the  Democrat-controlled 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
that  one  of  our  best  scouts  of  Russian 
strategy  is  Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  the 
eminent  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Institute  located  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  highly  recommend  to 
critics  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's  policies  that 
they  read  and  ponder  the  May  20,  1958 
testimony  on  the  Communist  Strategy 
of  Protracted  Conflict  given  by  Dr. 
Strausz-Hupe  and  his  associates  to  this 
committee.   I  quote  in  part : 

The  strategy  of  protracted  conflict  pre- 
scribes the  annihilation  of  the  opponent  by 
a  long  series  of  carefully  calibrated  opera- 
tion, by  feints  and  maneuvers,  by  psycho- 
logical and  economic  warfare,  and  by  diverse 
forms  of  violent  and  nonviolent  conflict 
techniques,  and  fuses  them  Into  a  weapons 
6i>ectrum  which  begins  on  the  left  with  the 
seemingly  most  Innocuous  political  activi- 
ties, such  as  clandestine  distribution  of  leaf- 
lets, and  terminates  on  the  right  end  of  the 
si^ectrum  with  the  megaton  bomb. 

Democrat  defense  policies  ever  since 
the  days  of  Yalta  reflect  that  they  have 
not  understood  the  Communist  strategy 
of  protracted  conflict.  Indeed,  their  de- 
fense philosophy  is  suitable  only  to  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  when  the  na- 
ture, date  and  weapons  of  pending  wars 
were  predictable.  Preparedness  neces- 
sitated no  more  than  the  money  neces- 
sary to  employ  more  mercenaries. 

Dr.  Strausz-Hupe  pointed  out  after 
referring  to  Mao  Tse-tung's  book,  "On 
the  Protracted  War": 

The  Communist  strategy  never  has  been, 
and  is  not  now,  a  strategy  of  limited  war 
such  as  that  which  has  preoccupied  many 
Western  writers  in  recent  years. 

At  another  point.  Dr.  Strausz-Hup^ 
astutely  notes: 

(The  Communists)  are,  however,  armed 
with  one  powerful  weapon  which  has  thus 
far  proved  effective  enough  to  neutraliae, 
and  In  many  Instances  to  defeat,  ovu  policies. 
This  weapon  is  a  central  doctrine  of  conflict, 
which  integrates  all  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, psychological,  technological,  and 
military  activities  into  one  organic  scheme 
of  conflict. 

The  Democrat  defense  record  since 
Yalta  clearly  Indicates  that  the  party 
which  now  so  brashly  attacks  President 
Eisenhower's  policies  has  never  com- 
prehended the  integrated  Soviet  strategy 
of  protracted  conflict.  Time  and  again, 
the  Democrats  have  tried  to  gear  our 
national  defense  to  the  theory  that  they 
knew  the  date,  place,  and  weapons  of 
the  next  war.  They  have  thought — and 
still  think — of  our  survival  only  in  terms 
of  another  appropriation  for  missiles, 
for  divisions,  or  for  ships.  They  grossly 
ignore  both  the  totality  of  the  Russian 
threat  and  the  rapidity  of  the  develop- 
ments of  modem  technology. 

For  exactly  these  reasons,  the  Demo- 
crats cannot  now  comprehend  that  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  sound  dollar  is 


just  as  much  a  part  of  the  totality  of  our 
national  security  as  are  missiles  and 
ships  which  can  only  be  bought  by  those 
dollars.  Plainly,  the  Democrat  Party 
has  isolated  one  aspect  of  national 
security  from  another,  when  all  aspects 
are  mutually  dependent. 

In  support  of  these  statements  I  have 
made,  I  shall  now  show  how  the  Demo- 
crat misconception  of  the  Soviet  strat- 
egy of  protracted  conflict  produced  de- 
fense policies  which  both  disarmed  us 
militarily  and  surrendered  the  initiative 
to  Moscow. 

Discussions  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
clearly  demonstrated  that  to  meet  the 
protracted  conflict  strategy,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced and  flexible  military  establish- 
ment, while  maintaining  a  progressive 
and  unrestrained  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  Apparently  misunder- 
standing Russian  strategy,  however,  the 
Democrat  administration  demobilized 
the  most  powerful  military  force  in 
world  history.  Our  forces  were  cut  from 
a  strength  of  more  than  11  million  men 
at  the  beginning  of  1945,  to  where  the 
Army  did  not  have  one  full-strength 
combat  division  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough,  however, 
that  the  lesson  pointed  up  by  this  fiasco 
was  not  in  quantitative,  but  in  quali- 
tative terms. 

Today,  as  then,  flexibility  and  variety 
in  the  deterrent  system  Is  what  counts. 
The  Democrats  lacked  this  sense  of  bal- 
ance in  the  late  1940's;  Just  as  they  ap- 
parently lack  them  today. 

Perhaps  I  should  refine  my  comment. 
This  blindness  to  balance  existed  among 
Democrats  in  the  1940's  whose  will  pre- 
vailed in  shaping  defense  policies.  And. 
as  I  have  noted,  these  are  the  same  Dem- 
ocrats who  today  attack  President  Eisen- 
hower's defense  policies.  There  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  Democrat  who  pos- 
sessed such  persftective  and  vision  that 
Mr.  Truman  never  really  understood  him. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Secretary  of  Defense. 
James  Forrestal.  whose  published  diaries 
can  shed  light  on  our  paths  today  Just  as 
vividly  as  can  Dr.  Strausz-Hupe's  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Forrestal  served  under  a  President 
unaware  of  the  need  for  a  balanced  de- 
terrent to  thwart  the  Russian  protracted 
strategy.  The  1948  Communist  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia  had  clearly  demonstrated 
the  need  to  increase  the  capabilities  of 
our  various  Armed  Forces.  And  for  the 
Armed  Forces  to  be  at  all  effective,  a  high 
degree  of  unity  was  needed  in  the  newly 
established  Department  of  Defense. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Forrestal  had 
serving  under  him  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  a  man  who  saw  defense  only  In 
terms  of  the  B-36  bomber,  one  who  re- 
acted with  a  blind  partisanship  in  favor 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  whose  entire  atti- 
tude Ignored  the  character  of  the  Rus- 
sian strategy  of  protracted  conflict. 
Today,  as  an  influential  Member  of  the 
majority  in  the  other  body,  he  is  display- 
ing this  same  lack  of  understanding  and 
vision.  He  Is  among  the  most  outspoken 
Democrat  critics  of  the  President's 
policies. 

Mr.  Forrestal  worked  tirelessly  to  team 
all  of  the  Secretaries  together  for  the 
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good  of  the  overall  Defense  Establish- 
ment, and  the  national  security  of  the 
entire  Nation.  Forrestal  saw  that  deficit 
spending  and  inflation  could  wreck  the 
economy,  destroy  our  ability  to  finance 
the  defense  effort,  and  expose  us  to  the 
Russian  threat  through  bankruptcy. 
And,  he  realized  that  real  preparedness 
demanded  balance,  flexibility,  and  qual- 
ity. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Forrestal  diaries 
noted,  Mr.  Forrestal  finally  "averted  the 
danger  that  the  whole  rearmament  effort 
would  be  swept,  by  the  public  enthusiasm 
for  airpower  into  an  expansion  of  the 
Air  Force,  which  might  be  necessary  for 
fighting  a  third  world  war  but  was  of 
little  use  in  the  current  job  of  preventing 
one." 

Mr.  Forrestal  tactfully  worked  with 
several  Congressmen  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  balance  and  perspective. 
About  one  Member  of  this  body  who  men- 
tioned that  the  Air  Force  had  originally 
planned  to  procure  100  B-36  bombers. 
Mr.  Forrestal  wrote : 

I  felt  constrained  to  tell  him  that  I  re- 
garded this  as  a  wls<!  decision — that  the 
B-36  had  been  built  for  World  War  II  and 
that  the  change  In  tlte  order  was  simply 
an  effort  to  find  out  if  It  could  be  adapted 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  a  future  war. 

Blind  to  the  Soviet  strategy  of  pro- 
tracted conflict  and  the  needs  for  a  bal- 
anced system  of  deterrents,  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  who  today  is 
so  critical  of  administration  policies,  de- 
manded before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  a  70-group  Air  Force. 
V  It  apparently  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
he  was  demanding  thut  the  United  States 
place  all  Its  eggs  in  one  basket,  that 
the  United  States  appropriate  millions 
of  dollars  to  fight  an  uiiknown  war  at 
some  unknown  date  with  hundreds  of 
B-36  World  War  II  type  aircraft. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  gave 
vent  to  his  partisanship  before  a  group 
of  500  aviation  engineers  In  a  speech  that 
led  the  conscientious  Secretai-y  Forrestal 
to  demand  an  explanation. 

The  leading  military  critic,  Hanson 
Baldwin,  noted  the  act  of  official  dis- 
obedience and  personal  disloyalty  In 
these  words: 

Unification  becomes  a  Joke  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  goes  over  the  head 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

The  sad  sequel  to  this  story  is  well- 
known.  Mr.  Forrestal,  whose  vision  was 
never  appreciated  by  the  White  House 
leadership  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  soon  was  forced  to  resign.  The 
nev,-  Secretary  of  Defense  was  especially 
selected  to  terminate  the  balanced  pre- 
paredness program  of  Mr.  Forrestal. 

This  leads  us  to  the  tragic  story  of 
how  the  Democrat  administration  of  the 
1940's  thwarted  attempts  of  American 
scientists  to  develop  an  H-bomb  while 
Russian  scientists  made  the  most  dy- 
namic progress  in  their  history.  I  again 
must  conclude  that  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership made  no  effort  towards  H-bomb 
development  because  of  an  astounding 
incomprehension  of  Soviet  aims. 

In  1945,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Oppenheimer 
was  chairman  of  the  General  Advisory 


Committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. As  early  as  the  fall  of  1945, 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  had  successfully  urged 
the  discontinuance  of  attempts  to  de- 
velop the  H-bomb.  Now,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  a  scientist  and  specialist 
like  Dr.  Oppenheimer  would  not  be  able 
to  visualize  the  long-range  threat  that 
Soviet  Communists  posed  to  America. 
It  Is  not  understandable,  however,  that 
the  Democratic  administration  should 
share  similar  blindness  and  should  ap- 
prove the  Oppenheimer  policies  which 
led  to  the  total  demobilization  of  our 
efforts  to  produce  a  deterrent  even  more 
absolute  than  the  A-bomb  before  the 
Soviet  Union  did. 

In  those  days  of  retreat  before  com- 
munism, however,  there  were  heroic 
men  of  courage,  balance,  and  vision 
who,  like  Mr.  Forrestal,  deeply  feared 
the  catastrophic  consequence  of  this 
dlmslghtedness.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  violently 
disagreed  with  Dr.  Opp>enheimer  that  it 
was  neither  feasible  nor  Important  to  de- 
velop a  super-deterrent.  Dr.  Teller  was 
supported  by  the  intrepid  Adm.  Lewis 
Strauss,  then  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missioner, and  by  Drs.  WlUlam  Law- 
rence and  Luis  Alverez.  But  the  united 
efforts  of  the^e  men  were  not  great 
enough  to  move  the  triumvirate  of 
Acheson.  Llllenthal.  and  Oppenheimer. 

One  would  think  that  an  explosion  of 
a  Soviet  A-bomb  In  1949  would  immedi- 
ately have  shaken  these  gentlemen  from 
their  dream  world.  Despite  Admiral 
Strauss'  warnings  that  the  Soviet  v.as 
rapidly  catching  up  with  our  own  nu- 
clear development,  the  Democrat  admin- 
istration continued  to  block  Dr.  Tellers 
efforts  to  start  work  on  an  H-bomb. 

Then  came  the  ominous  confession  of 
Dr.  Klaus  Puchs,  formerly  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Atomic  Laboratory,  that  he  had 
leaked  atomic  secrets  to  Russia  from 
1942  to  1949.  Now,  the  question  was 
whether  the  Russians  might  develop  an 
H-bomb  before  the  United  States  did. 
Since  Llllenthal  still  opposed  Admiral 
Strauss  and  Dr.  Teller,  these  latter  had 
to  find  sympathetic  and  wise  Senators 
like  McMahon  and  Hlckenlooper  to  cata- 
pult the  complacent  Democrat  adminis- 
tration Into  action. 

The  total  demobilization  of  H-Bomb 
research  and  development  after  World 
War  II  again  demonstrates  that  the 
Democrat  leadership  completely  lacked 
a  grasp  of  the  protracted  strategy  of 
conflict  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  em- 
ploying. Admiral  Strauss  had  predicted 
that,  once  the  Russians  had  the  A-bomb, 
Commimlsts'  aggression  again  would 
blaze  forth.  In  June  1950.  In  Korea, 
Admiral  Strauss'  prophecy  tragically 
came  true. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  missile  rec- 
ord during  the  Democrat  era  of  de- 
mobilization. After  World  War  II,  86 
German  scientists,  including  Dr.  Wern- 
her  von  Braim,  came  to  this  country 
ready  and  willing  to  contribute  their  ut- 
most abilities  toward  American  devel- 
opment of  ICBM's.  General  Eisenhower 
listened  to  these  scientists  and  learned 
how  the  Germans,  toward  the  end  of 
the  war,  had  planned  construction  of  a 
hundred-ton  rocket  i^lth  a  6-ton  war- 


head which  would  be  capable  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  immediately  put 
these  talented  scientists  to  work.  But 
the  Democrat  administration's  failure 
to  comprehend  the  Soviet  protrsuited 
threat  was  re'flected  in  its  total  disdain 
for  the  long-range  missile  program. 

True  enough,  the  Army  started  to  re- 
build the  German  V-2  for  use  as  a  first- 
stage  booster  rocket  with  the  already 
developed  WAC  Corporal  as  the  sec- 
ond-stage rocket.  Meanwhile,  the  Air 
Force  commenced  the  MX-774  program 
to  produce  an  ICBM. 

But  these  good  beginnings  were  short- 
lived. The  Democrat  President  acted 
decisively,  but  tragically  in  the  wrong 
direction.  He  Impounded  $75  million  a 
Republican  Congress  In  1947  had  ap- 
propriated for  this  vital  research  and 
development. 

Of  these  funds,  $17  million  had  been 
si>ecifically  earmarked  for  Air  Force  mis- 
sile development.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay 
called  the  impounding  "the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back."  He  sternly 
pointed  out  that  the  program  had  been 
designed  to  keep  the  United  States  mili- 
tarily ahead  of  other  nations. 

President  Truman  was  just  as  imper- 
vious to  this  warning  as  he  was  to  that 
of  Gren.  Eisenhower  who  said: 

In  the  field  of  guided  missiles,  we  must 
lieep  abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Neg- 
lect to  do  so  could  bring  our  country  to 
ruin  and  defeat  in  an  appalling  few  hours. 

But  the  Democrats  had  not  yet  begun 
to  cut.  To  them,  Russia  had  no  designs 
on  the  United  States.  Consequently,  in 
fiscal  1950,  the  President  impounded 
some  $735  million  of  Air  Force  funds. 
ICBM  and  IRBM  development  was  again 
halted.  The  only  research  of  this  type 
that  year  was  carried  on  by  private  funds 
of  the  Convalr  Corporation. 

It  was  not  until  1951  that  the  Atlas 
project  again  was  resumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  with  a  very  low  priority. 

Admiral  Radford's  comments  on  the 
subject  are  not  surprising: 

In  the  period  of  1945  to  1950,  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  were  pared  way 
down.  We  lost  a  lot  of  time  that  we  could 
never  make  up  moneywise  on  research. 

And  what  was  the  Soviet  Union  doing 
these  years?  Unlike  the  Democrats, 
Stalin  personally  became  highly  excited 
over  the  rocket  work  of  the  German  sci- 
entists. Stalin  had  production  begvm  on 
hundreds  of  V-2  rocket  missiles.  In 
1947,  when  he  heard  about  the  rocket 
theories  of  the  German  scientist,  Sanger, 
then  in  France,  Stalin  became  almost 
hysterical  in  his  efforts  to  have  Sanger 
move  to  Russia.  Stalin  set  up  a  top 
priority  commission  to  expedite  the  de- 
velopment of  an  intercontinental  rocket 
such  as  Sanger  had  proposed. 

Colonel  Gugori  Tokaev,  who  helped 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  this  commission, 
and  who  later  defected  to  the  West,  said 
Stalin  desired  nothing  so  much  as  de- 
velopment of  an  intercontinental  rocket. 

The  best  summary  of  U.S.  missile  ef- 
forts during  the  yeare  of  demobilization 
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after  World  War  n  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  von  Braun: 

The  United  States  had  no  ballistic  missile 
program  worth  mentioning  between  1945 
and  1951.  These  6  years,  during  which  the 
Russians  obviously  laid  the  groundwork  for 
their  large  rocket  program.  Irretrievably 
lost — thus  our  present  dilemma  Is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  working  hard 
enough  now,  but  that  we  did  not  work  hard 
enough  during  the  first  6  to  10  years  after 
the  war. 

It  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  that  our  en- 
tire guided-missile  program  was  re- 
viewed and  placed  on  an  urgent  basis. 
Over  99.9  percent  of  total  missile  ex- 
penditures to  date  have  been  made  under 
a  Republican  administration. 

I  am  not  giving  these  figures  to 
embarrass  the  Democrat  leadership. 
Rather,  I  use  these  unfortunate  and 
tragic  events  to  document  my  statement 
that  the  Democrats  have  never  really 
comprehended  the  Soviet  strategy  of 
protracted  conflict  as  President  Eisen- 
hower comprehends  it  today. 

Unfortunately,  this  Democrat  blind- 
•  ness  was  not  confined  just  to  the  days 
when  Democrats  controlled  the  White 
House  and  Congress.  Democrat  opposi- 
tion to  the  missile  program  again  mani- 
fested in  May  1957.  The  Democrat- 
controlled  Appropriations  Committee  at- 
tempted to  slash  $2.5  billion  from  our 
defense  budget. 

President  Eisenhower's  reaction 
against  cutting  the  muscle  instead  of 
the  fat  from  national  defense  clearly 
Illustrated  that  our  military  needs  are 
more  important  to  him  than  is  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  a  radio  and  TV  ap- 
peal to  the  Nation,  the  President  said : 

I  believe  the  country  would  be  taking  a 
needless  gamble.  For  myself.  I  have  seen 
unwise  military  cuts  before  *  •  •.  I  am  de- 
termined to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  we  do 
not  follow  that  foolhardy  road  again. 

Plainly,  we  see  the  President's  sense 
of  proportion  and  balance  in  meeting 
the  Soviet  threats.  In  1957  he  stanchly 
opposed  the  attempted  destruction  of 
vital  missile  efforts.  In  1959  he 
stanchly  opposes  spending  money  for 
defense  fat  which  can  in  fact  be  a 
handicap. 

Unlike  the  Democrat  leadership,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  possesses  the  sense  of 
timing  to  know  when  to  spend  and  when 
to  conserve.  He  has  never  in  the  past 
"nicked"  any  essential  defense  program. 
And  whenever  he  conserves  the  tax- 
payers money,  he  does  it  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  overall  posture  of  our  position 
vis-a-vis  Russia. 

Considering  the  protraction  and  the 
variety  of  Soviet  threats,  it  is  extremely 
shortsighted  for  anyone  to  say  that  the 
President  ignored  the  needs  of  national 
security  when  he  proposed  a  balanced 
budget.  Economic  health  is  a  part  of 
national  security. 

Not  only  has  disregard  of  unbalanced 
budgets  undermined  the  war  effort  of 
many  nations,  but  it  has  been  the  step- 
ping stone  since  the  days  of  Rome  for 
the  rise  of  dictators. 

Today  the  decline  in  value  of  the 
defense  dollar  is  shooting  up  the  cost 
of  weapons  and  sapping  strength  from 
our  research,  development,  and  procure- 


ment programs.  Constant  adjustments 
must  be  made  to  allow  for  the  rise  in 
prices;  extra  management  money  must 
be  spent  to  keep  up  to  date  on  adjust- 
ments. 

A  sound  defense  program  over  the 
years  must  spring  from  a  sound  econ- 
omy. Spurts  of  energy  and  temporary 
breakthrough  perhaps  can  be  achieved 
by  crash  programs  and  emergency  goals, 
but  in  the  protracted  war  Russia  is  wag- 
ing, such  crash-and-crisis  measures 
boomerang. 

The  principle  of  divide  and  conquer 
is  as  old  as  war.  If  Russia  can  for  sev- 
eral decades  keep  our  economic  efforts 
warring  with  our  military  efforts,  and 
oiu'  militai-y  efforts  warring  with  our 
p.sychological  and  spiritual  efforts,  she 
will  have  divided  and  splintered  the  to- 
tality of  our  means  for  survival.  All 
links  in  the  chain  are  necessary;  each 
link  is  mutually  dependent. 

The  Democrat  spending  philosophy 
can  open  up  our  economic  flank.  It  can 
play  into  the  Russian  trap.  It  would 
substitute  mass  for  quality  and  stereo- 
typed solutions  for  flexible  leadership. 
It  would  exaggerate  certain  direct  So- 
viet threats  and  ignore  the  more  indirect 
ones. 

President  Eisenhower  has  challenged 
the  Congress  and  the  people  to  strip  the 
fat  from  Government  spending  and  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  For  he  sees  Soviet  indi- 
rect and  direct  threats,  not  piecemeal, 
but  as  part  of  one  protracted  cold  war. 

If  the  Democrat-controlled  Congress 
feels  that  more  funds  should  be  allo- 
cated to  the  military,  it  should  make 
proportionate  reduction  in  nondefense 
spending  programs,  or  else  have  the 
courage  to  raise  taxes. 

But  those  who  fear  for  our  long- 
range  national  security  should  rejoice 
that  today  this  Nation  is  led  by  one  of 
the  greatest  strategists  of  all  times.  He 
understands  that  the  Soviet  protracted 
threats  are  economic  as  well  as  military, 
spiritual  as  well  as  political,  and  he 
meets  each  new  Soviet  move  with  a 
sense  of  balance  and  proportion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
nonpartisan  and  his  extremely  patriotic 
and  sound  speech.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  dedicated 
himself  to  two  main  objectives:  one.  a 
world  of  peace;  the  other,  a  stable  econ- 
omy at  home.  Now.  in  regard  to  the 
military  phase  of  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  anyone  who  could  possibly  have  the 
information  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary. He  has  access  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  various  branches  of  the 
services,  and  all  the  physicists  and  chem- 
ists engaged  in  the  missile  program. 

He  has  Mr.  Dulles,  the  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  He  brings 
these  people  into  conference  as  no  other 
man  can  possibly  do.  After  listening  to 
these  people  and  talking  with  these  peo- 
ple he  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
brings  in  a  program  with  regard  to  the 


military  with  the  realization,  of  course, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  connection  with  national  defense  is 
a  solvent  government. 

Some  of  these  people  come  in  and 
want  to  raise  the  ante  S5  or  S6  billion 
in  the  overall  picture,  seemingly  with- 
out realizing  that  no  nation  can  be  suc- 
cessful militarily  speaking  unless  they 
have  a  solvent  government.  We  see  our 
Treasury  now  finding  it  difficult  to  bor- 
row money;  bonds  are  down.  The^e 
people  who  offer  these  reckless  schemes 
not  only  with  respect  to  military  matters 
but  other  matters,  these  schemes  for  ex- 
travanant  spendin.?,  are  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  cur  country. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fcr  his  observation.  I  am  in  entire 
ai^reement  with  him  and  appreciate  his 
comments. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  have  made 
this  statement  for  the  Record  to  bring 
It  up  to  date  and  I  sincerely  hope,  as 
was  expressed  here  today  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York  I  Mr.  OBrien], 
and  so  eloquently  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  defense  and  security  of  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world  the  partisanship 
and  the  attacks  that  are  made  on  the 
program  could  better  be  made  to  the- 
President  or  to  the  military  committees 
of  both  Houses  rather  than  explor.nl  in 
the  news  media  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mar  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEIiOUNIAN.  Mr.  Speak€r.  the 
gentleman  has  presented  a  scholarly 
and  historically  accurate  statement 
concerning  the  administration's  military 
policy  and  that  of  this  Nation  during 
and  after  World  War  II  and  through  the 
Korean  conflict.  Although  I  must 
agree  with  him  that  our  national  se- 
curity should  be  nonpartisan  politically 
and  I  can  understand  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  spoke.  I  nevertheless  feel 
he  touched  a  bit  too  lightly  on  the  fail- 
ings of  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  who.  now.  as  a  M?ml>er  of  the 
other  body  from  President  Truman's 
native  State  of  Missouri,  is  among  the 
least  qualified  critics  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's  policies. 

This  Member  of  the  other  body  exer- 
cised all  his  efforts  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  build  a  huge 
fieet  of  bombers  which  would  become 
obsolete,  as  all  experts  knew  they  would. 
within  a  few  months  and  gave  advice  to 
President  Truman  which,  led  to  the  cur- 
tailment of  our  rocket  and  missile 
program. 

We  all  recall  that,  in  1947.  General 
Ei.senhowcr.  then  Chief  of  Staff,  recom- 
mended $75  million  for  missile  research. 
The  Republican  80th  Congress  appro- 
priated this  money  but  President  Tru- 
man impounded  these  funds. 

I  am  going  to  recall  for  the  gentleman 
and  the  other  Members  of  this  body  a 
phrase  which  has  been  used  many  times 
since:  That  the  Truman  administration 
spent  more  for  peanuts  between  1947  and 
1952  than  it  did  on  intermediate  and 
long-range  missiles. 

I  should  refresh  the  memories  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  wiio  seem  to 
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conveniently  forget  such  embarrassing 
things  about  their  party's  past,  that  dur- 
ing those  years  the  E>emocrat  admin- 
istration gave  the  peanut  growers  of  the 
South  $117.7  million,  but  appropriated 
less  than  $1.7  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ICBM's  and  IRBMs. 

Today,  as  tlie  gentleman  so  ably 
pointed  out,  these  same  voices  shout  that 
their  judgment  should  be  heeded  com- 
pletely on  defense  matters. 

In  view  of  the  miserable  failure  of 
these  same  Democrat  experts,  then  how 
can  we  be  impresi^ed  by  their  military 
theories — much  of  it  politically  moti- 
vated— now? 

I  will  follow  President  Eisenhower, 
who  has  been  more  successful  in  warfare 
than  in  peanut  tossing. 

Mr.  DEROtTNMN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
mans  presentation  is  one  all  new 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
might  well  study  carefully.  In  it.  they 
will  find  the  factual  history  of  what  has 
happened  to  this  Nation  militarily  under 
their  party's  leadership.  The  gentle- 
man has  shown  how  well  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  pulled  us  up  by  the 
bootstraps,  on  matters  affecting  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  foolhardiness  of  putting  our  en- 
tire military  budget  into  the  development 
of  weapons  which  we  cannot  use.  was 
very  ably  pointed  out  by  our  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Adm.  Arleigh  A. 
Burke,  in  an  address  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

I  shall  quote  a  brief  passage  from 
Admiral  Burkes  address  to  emphasize 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said: 

There  is  no  point  trying  to  equate  our  re- 
quirements and  capabilities  with  the  enemy's. 
Our  requirements  are  entirely  different  and 
bur  capabilities  must  be  developed  around 
our  own  needs.  We  do  not  need  to  engage 
In  an  endless  arms  race  with  the  Soviets  in 
ballistics  missiles,  any  more  than  we  have 
attempted  to  -ace  them  In  numbers  of  sub- 
marines or  army  divisions. 

The  really  important  thing  about  a  de- 
terrent force  Is  not  numbers  but  invulnera- 
bility, not  total  numbers  built,  but  numbers 
we  will  be  able  to  use.  In  making  our  re- 
taliatory forces  secure  from  enemy  attack. 
we  do  not  need  great  numbers  of  missiles  and 
bombers. 

Whether  the  U.S£Jl.  haa  one  half  or  as 
many  or  several  times  as  many  missiles  as 
the  United  States.  Is  really  academic  as  long 
as  we  have  the  assured  capability  of  destroy- 
ing Russia,  and  as  long  as  the  Soviets  know 
It  and  are  really  convinced  of  It. 

A  5-year-old  knows  that  a  pistol  is 
capable  of  killing  a  burglar  and  that  12 
pistols  would  not  make  him  any  deader. 
It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  that  this 
basic  reasoning  cannot  be  grasped  by  the 
budget  busters  of  the  Democrat  Party. 

Because  those  of  limited  knowledge  of 
the  strategy  of  warfare  have  not  taken 
time  to  learn  the  military  facts  of  life. 
It  would  set  the  record  straight  to  review 
the  relative  military  capabilities  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States. 


First.  That  Russia,  because  of  its 
geographic  location,  could  launch  a 
nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States 
by  only  three  means:  fa)  by  missiles 
fired  from  submarines,  although  she  as 
yet  has  not  developed  such  weapons;  (b) 
by  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
which  she  does  not  yet  have  in  readiness 
for  such  an  attack,  and  (c)  by  bomber 
assault  across  the  polar  regions,  although 
our  own  bomber  capabilities  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  Soviet. 

Second.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  several  avenues  of  at- 
tack and  all  are  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing Russia  has.  We  can  (a)  launch 
intermediate  and  shorter  ranged  mis- 
siles, both  more  accurate  than  ICBMs. 
from  a  series  of  bases  that  now  ring  the 
Soviet;  (b)  launch  jet  attacks  from  air- 
craft carriers  at  sea  on  three  sides  of  the 
enemy;  (c)  launch  bomber  attacks 
either  from  here  or  our  oversea  bases; 
<d)  fire  such  atomic  missiles  as  the 
Regulus,  which  now  is  operational,  and 
the  Polaris,  soon  to  be  on  the  firing  line, 
from  subs  off  Russian  coasts,  or  beyond 
the  polar  icecap  in  atomic-powered  sub- 
marines, which  Russia  does  not  yet 
have,  and  (e)  strike  with  long-range 
missiles,  such  as  the  Snark,  which  is 
now  operational,  and  the  Atlas,  soon  to 
be  ready,  which  can  counter  anything 
the  Soviet  has. 

Since  the  inception  of  Goveniment 
there  have  been  legislators  and  depart- 
ment chiefs  who  wanted  more  money 
than  was  called  for  in  the  budget.  It 
is.  however,  only  a  realistic  understand- 
ing of  such  facts  as  I  have  mentioned 
which  keeps  spending  within  reason. 

As  previously  stated,  buying  12  pistols 
to  kill  1  burglar  just  does  not  make  sense 
if  you  have  1  pistol  capable  of  accom- 
plishing the  task. 

The  sooner  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  want  to  spend  money 
Just  for  the  sake  of  spending  under- 
stand this,  the  better  off  our  national 
security  will  be. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ai'izona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  on  making  v.hat 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  important  state- 
ment. I  dislike  bringing  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
into  this  particular  colloquy  because  he 
is  no  longer  on  the  floor;  however,  he 
made  a  remark  in  his  previous  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  and  a.sk 
the  gentleman  if  he  knows  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  meant. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  think  I  quote  him  correctly,  said 
that  the  Democrat  Party  wanted  to  have 
the  President's  armed  services  program, 
the  defense  program,  "but  something 
more" — but  something  more.  E>oes  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  have  any 
idea  what  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts meant  by  "something  more"? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea.  I  was  wondering  about  that 
myself,    and    I    hoped    the    gentleman 


would  be  here  so  I  could  have  asked  him 
what  he  meant.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  put  words  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
I  have  too  much  regard  for  him  to  do 
that.    But,  I  wish  to  draw  this  parallel, 
if  I  may.     The  airport  bill  which  was 
up  in  the  House  today  is  a  bill  in  which 
the  majority  party  seeks  to  spend  some 
$297  million  for  airport  construction  in 
the  next  2  years.     The  administration 
has  asked  for  $200  million.     This  is  a 
$97   million    increase.     This    might    be 
"something  more"  that  the  gentleman 
talks  about,  if  we  could  draw  an  analogy. 
And.   this  is  done   in  view  of  the  fact 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  General 
Quesada  says  we  only  need  $200  million 
to  do  the  job.     Now.  that  may  be  the 
"something  more,"  in  other  words,  which 
they  offer  in  the  airixirt  bill,  which  is 
more  than  the  experts  request.     Per- 
haps there  is  "something  more"  as  far 
as  defense  is  concerned.    It  is  also  more 
than  the  experts  request.    And,  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me,  and 
I   am   sure   that   the  gentleman   from 
Massachusetts  would  have  to  agree  if  he 
were  here,  that  the  gentleman  who  is 
now  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  certainly  more  knowledgeable  in  this 
field   than   probably   any    other   living 
American   and   is   certainly   capable  of 
acknowledging  the  defense  needs  of  this 
coimtry   as  well  as  the  needs  of   the 
economy.     Now.  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have,  for  years, 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  at  least, 
been  very  adept  at  straddling  the  issue 
merely  by  saying  '"This  is  good  and  we 
must  have  it."    We  have  seen  it  hapr>en 
in  tlie  housing  bills;  we  have  seen  it  in 
the  airport  bill;  we  have  seen  it  hapE>en 
time   after   time  when   the   gentlemen 
from  the  other  side  say  we  are  niggardly, 
we  are  pennypinchers.  and  they,  in  turn. 
are  liberals,  and  they  merely  put  out 
that    "something    more."     To    me,    of 
course,  the  speech  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  gave,  more  adequately 
than  I  ever  could,  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  thing.    Of  course,  any  nation 
to  defend  itself  must  defend  itself  mili- 
tarily and  economically,  and  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  fall  economically  is  by  an 
unbalanced  budget,  runaway  infiation. 
and  all  of  the  things  which  we  might 
have  from  a  kind  and  generous  heart, 
with  the  best  of  intentions  of  people 
like  my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
Again  I  say  I  am  sorry  he  was  not  here. 
I  would  like  to  have  him  engage  in  this 
colloquy  so  that  we  could  really  tell  what 
he  meant  by  "something  more." 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  make  this 
point.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.  You  see  the  scope  of  the  talk 
I  made  today.  It  is  not  a  point  of  criti- 
cism for  the  sake  of  criticism,  but  what  I 
have  tried  to  do  here  is  to  F>oint  out  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  the  necessity 
for  understanding  of  what  this  protract- 
ed Soviet  strategy  is  and  that  it  cannot 
be  met  on  a  crisis  and  a  crash  basis. 
It  must  be  met  by  a  flexible,  overall  de- 
terrent basis  of  weapons  concept.,  and 
the  President  knows  this  and  has  known 
it  and  has  acted  upon  that  basis.  Others, 
who  apparently  disagree  with  his  basis, 
do  not  understand. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentleman  Is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  factual  and  rich 
background  for  his  story  of  our  military 
preparedness  and  unpreparedness.  Ev- 
eryone in  America  should  know  it.  They 
must  have  it,  and  they  must  see  clearly 
what  the  facts  are.  Yes,  military  might 
must  be  sustained  by  gilt-edged  credit. 
It  must  be  sustained  by  economic 
strength.  It  will  fall  if  this  coimtry  has 
not  the  credit.  And,  there  is  a  threat  to 
the  Nation's  credit  today  due  to  too  much 
spending  for  things  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  gentleman  has 
shown,  through  his  story,  occasion  after 
occasion  where  our  President  has  p>ointed 
the  right  way.  In  every  case  he  has 
demonstrated  his  great  wisdom. 

In  every  case  he  has  given  us  full  war- 
rant and  justification  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice. I,  for  one,  want  to  follow  that  ad- 
vice. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  gentlemen 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  express  the 
same  conviction.  You  know,  there  is 
great  power  in  organized  intelligence. 
There  is  tremendous  weakness  in  dissen- 
sion and  in  backbiting.  If  we  have  sug- 
gestions, let  us  make  those  suggestions 
constructive  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
considered  by  our  President.  Let  us  not 
make  them  openly  as  criticisms  which 
weaken  our  country.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  was  very 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
-  information  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nassau  has  regarding  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  listened  with  interest  to  his  talk,  as 
well  as  the  taUc  made  by  our  colleague 
from  SchenectMiy,  [Mr.  Stratton],  with 
whom  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
in  his  remarks. 

It  matters  little  to  me  whether  the 
gentleman  who  now  has  the  floor  is 
right  or  whether  he  is  right  as  to  whose 
fault  it  was.  It  matters  little  to  me  that 
since  1952,  when  the  President  came  into 
ofRce,  not  until  1958  did  we  put  a  statel- 
lite  into  the  air. 

We  are  faced  with  the  same  problem. 
This  is  a  problem  which  confronts  all  of 
us.  The  majority  leader  said  that  we 
should  cast  aside,  we  should  set  aside 
partisan  politics.  Let  us  take  lesson 
from  him  and  let  us  gain  something  from 
his  greater  knowledge  through  the  years. 
West  Berlin  today  represents  a  conflict. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  Armageddon  where 
the  forces  of  right  will  be  opposed  by  the 
forces  of  evil.  We  do  not  gain  anything 
by  talking  about  who  is  at  fault.  We 
know  we  have  a  struggle.  Let  us  face 
it  as  Americans  and  let  us  forget  parti- 
san politics. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right,  and  if  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  read  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  tomorrow  he  will  see  that  at  no 
point  have  I  attempted  to  place  the 


blame  on  anybody,  except  to  point  out 
where  time  and  time  again  there  has 
been  shown  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  constant  critics  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  defense  policies  and 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  So- 
viet-Communist strategy  through  the 
years,  by  which  they  have  brought  on 
so  many  of  these  crises.  They  have 
shown  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
protracted  conflict  strategy,  the  Com- 
munist overall  strategy,  which  does  not 
amount  to  all-out  war,  but  which  is  in- 
tended to  destroy  us  by  many  types  of 
movement,  operating  in  different  direc- 
tions and  all  at  one  time. 

I  believe  President  Eisenhower  has  the 
right  idea  in  trying  to  provide  a  type  of 
flexible  defense  as  a  deterrent  to  this 
Communist  threat.  That  is  why  I  am 
willing  to  back  him  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  I  have  resented  the  attacks  of 
some  of  these  people,  such  as  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  who  has 
made  them  constantly,  week  after  week, 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  when  he  was 
critcized  by  his  own  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  his  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  very  problem  that  I  have  depicted 
in  the  statement  that  I  have  made 
today. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  as  amused  as  I  am 
when  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  talk  about,  "Let  us  not  look 
back;  let  us  not  try  to  go  over  what 
happened  in  the  past;  let  us  look  for- 
ward." I  am  sure  the  gentleman  re- 
members, as  I  do,  how  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  ran  against  Herbert 
Hoover  for  20  years. 

Mr.  BECKER.    That  was  nonpolltlcal. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Oh.  that 
was  completely  nonpolitlcal.  But  now, 
when  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
a  few  of  us  point  out  some  of  the  errors 
which  were  made  in  the  past,  not  In  a 
political  sense,  but  in  an  attempt  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  happen  again, 
then  they  say,  "Oh,  do  not  look  at  that; 
let  us  look  ahead.  Do  not  look  back." 
It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 
It  is  very  simple. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  matter 
boils  down  to  a  very  definite  issue,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  that  this  is  not  politics,  this  is 
talking  issues.  It  all  can  be  summed  up 
by  the  two  words  of  the  majority  leader, 
"Something  more." 

The  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
know  full  well  that  we  have  to  have 
defense,  but  we  have  to  have  defense 
which  will  allow  us  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate iJosture  of  economic  progress  as 
well.  This  means  that  we  have  to  be 
able  to  support  it.  The  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  are  making  an  issue  over 
spending  money,  for  what  reason  we  do 
not  know.  The  experts  say  we  need 
this  amount.  The  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  say  we  need  more. 

It  is  sort  of  like  a  man  going  to  a 
doctor  and  getting  some  medicine.  It 
says  on  the  bottle,  "Take  a  teaspoonlul 
three  times  a  day."     Somebody  says, 


•Gee.  if  that  is  good,  maybe  we  had 
better  take  three  teaspoonfuls  three 
times  a  day."  The  experts  said  not  to, 
but  they  think  if  one  is  good,  they  ought 
to  have  more.  It  makes  just  about  that 
much  sense  to  me.  I  wonder  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  thinks  about 

it-  ,      ^ 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  rather  inclmed 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman.  We  can- 
not accomplish  anything  by  saying  we 
should  do  more.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
we  need  and  what  is  the  right  type. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fio.m  Connecticut. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
the  voluminous  facts  he  has  cited  here 
today.  I  should  also  like  to  address  my  , 
remarks  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
He  has  said  he  wished  the  majority 
leader  were  here  to  answer  what  he 
meant  by  "a  little  more."  Considering 
the  way  the  majority  leader  addressed 
himself  to  this  body,  I  suspect  he  could 
have  given  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
a  good  answer.  I  expect  he  could  do  it 
without  reading  a  statement  that  was 
prepared  for  him  by  somebody  else. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Just  a 
minute ;  I  want  the  gentleman  to  realize 
that  I  do  not  have  anything  before  me, 
that  everything  I  have  said  today  was 
right  out  of  my  heart  and  off  the  cuff. 
As  far  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned. I  know  very  well  he  could  answer 
me.  He  could  probably  answer  me  very 
well.  I  am  just  sorry  he  did  not  stay  on 
the  floor  to  do  it.  He  made  a  remark  in 
the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  which  he  should  have  known 
would  possibly  cause  some  comment.  I 
am  very  sorry  he  is  not  here.  Maybe 
some  other  time  we  can  get  together  and 
have  a  little  tete-a-tete  and  get  an 
answer  to  that. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  a  speech  prepared  by  somebody 
else.  Maybe  he  has  not  been  around 
here  long  enough  to  know  that  some  of 
us  can  make  a  talk  without  having  any- 
body urge  us  to  or  prepare  anything  for 
us.  We  do  seem  to  have  a  little  knowl- 
edge on  the  subjects  about  which  we 
talk.  We  do  not  try  to  be  experts.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  remember  that. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  I  am  certainly  sure  that 
is  true.  May  I  also  say  I  did  notice  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  spoke  on 
his  feet  without  a  prepared  statement. 


WHAT'S   WRONG  WITH   FEDERAL 
REGULATORY  COMMISSIONS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Evins  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
last  5  years  more  and  more  Members  of 
Congress  have  from  time  to  time  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  declining 
prestige  and  the  declining  efiBcicncy  of 
our  independent  Federal  regulatoi-y 
agencies.  Much  of  this  concern  stems 
from  the  public  criticisms  which  have 
been  directed  against  the  conduct  of 
those  agencies.    This  criticism  has  ap- 
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peared  In  the  press,  over  television, 
radio,  and  through  other  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Recently  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl,  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  a  copy  of  a 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T. 
Bartley.  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  dealing  with 
this  subject.  I  commend  that  address  as 
an  informative  statement  about  what  is 
wrong  with  our  Federal  regulatory  com- 
missions. 

It  appears  to  me,  as  one  who  has 
studied  these  problems  of  the  Federal 
regulatoiT  commissions,  that  a  large 
measure  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  executive  department  has  been 
extending  its  control  and  influence  upon 
and  over  our  independent  regulatory 
commissions  in  a  crippling  manner. 
This  has  been  done  through  the  exercise 
of  control  over  the  flscal  affairs  of  these 
agencies  and  encroachments  upon  other 
important  functions  of  the  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  the  agen- 
cies secure  prior  approval  of  the  execu- 
tive department  before  making  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  new  legis- 
lation. In  any  event,  we  see  evidence  on 
all  sides  of  such  influence.  Moreover,  it 
is  clear  that  much  of  the  declining  pres- 
tige and  efficiency  of  these  agencies,  re- 
specting which  so  much  criticism  has 
been  made,  are  traceable  in  no  small 
way  to  this  extension  of  control  as  well 
as  Influence  over  the  agencies  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

These  commissions  were  created  as 
arms  of  the  Congress  in  specific  dele- 
gated areas — not  arms  of  the  executive. 
But  for  unwarranted  executive  action 
in  extending  undue  influence  over  the 
agencies  there  would  have  been  less 
criticism  of  the  agencies.  Therefore,  we 
should  not  allow  the  blame  for  this  fault 
to  be  shifted  to  the  Congress. 

The  indef>endent  regulatory  commis- 
sions need  help  from  the  Congress. 
That  help,  in  part  at  least,  should  take 
the  form  of  action  removing  the  regula- 
tory agencies  from  the  undue  influence 
of  the  executive  branch.  A  large  meas- 
ure of  this  relief  could  be  realized  if  leg- 
islation were  enacted  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

First.  Authority  to  name  the  chair- 
men  of   these   coaunissions   should   be 

as  formerly — instead  of  with  the  Execu- 
tive. For  years,  the  ICC  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  rotated  the  chair- 
manship among  their  members,  and  this 
arrangement  worked  exceedingly  well. 

Second.  That  these  independent  regu- 
latory agencies  should  coordinate  with 
but  not  have  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  their  re- 
quests for  appropriations. 

Third.  That  they  should  not  have  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — and  the  Executive  for  their 
requests  for  mformation  from  the  in- 
dustries they  regulate. 

Fourth.  That  they  should  not  have  to 
secure  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  their  legi-slative  proposals. 

Fifth.  They  should  be  allowed  to  seek 
Supreme  Court  review  of  lower  couit  de- 


cisions without  being  subject  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  Solicitor  General. 

Unless  these  areas  of  influence  and 
control  are  removed  we  may  expect  the 
supposedly  independent  agencies  to  fol- 
low the  wishes  of  persons  in  high  posi- 
tion in  the  executive  branch,  whether  or 
not  the  wishes  are  in  accord  with  the 
public  interest. 

Much  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  the  agencies  because  of  their 
failure  to  adhere  to  ordinarily  accepted 
standards  of  legal  ethics  in  the  conduct 
of  proceedings  before  them.  One  ref- 
erence to  such  criticism  was  made  in 
the  February  3,  1959,  issue  of  Look  mag- 
azine, where,  commencing  on  page  47 
of  that  issue  of  the  magazine  is  a  dra- 
matic presentation  regarding  the  lack 
of  adherence  to  ordinary  standards  of 
legal  ethics  in  proceedings  before  Fed- 
eral administrative  law  agencies.  There 
the  presentation  appears  under  the  title, 
"The  Further  Adventures  of  Mr.  Gold- 
fine." 

Action  should  be  taken  to  build  con- 
fidence <5f  the  public  in  efficient,  fair, 
and  independent  operation  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  which  administer  vital 
provisions  of  administrative  law.  Rec- 
ords of  hearings  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  proceedings  are  handled  by  a 
Federal  Regulatory  Commission  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  this  action. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Hearings  before  that  sub- 
committee and  the  more  recent  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight,  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives,  during  the  85th  Con- 
gress, produced  evidence  pointing  to  the 
need  for  corrective  action  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris],  on  February  19, 
1959,  introduced  H.R.  4800,  which  is  di- 
rected to  the  enhancement  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  proceedings  before 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  That 
bill  would,  among  other  things,  require 
adherence  to  standards  of  legal  ethics  by 
all  involved  in  administrative  law  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Federal  regulatory 
commissions  and  agencies. 

The  question  arises:  How  did  It  hap- 
pen that  a  situation  was  established  that 
permitted  the  disregard  of  ordinary  iegai 
ethics  in  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
regulatory  commissions?  In  answering 
this  question  it  is  pertinent  to  look  back 
at  some  legislative  and  administrative 
history.  One  factor  was  a  curious  over- 
sight in  the  enactment  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  approved  June 
11,  1946.  Section  5(c)  of  that  law  pro- 
vides that — 

No  offlcer.  employee,  or  agent  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  Investigative  or  prose- 
cuting functions  for  any  agency  In  any  case 
shall,  m  that  or  a  factually  related  case,  par- 
ticipate or  advise  In  the  decision,  recom- 
mended decision,  or  agency  review  pursuant 
to  section  8  except  as  witness  or  counsel  in 
public  proceedings. 

That  provision  of  the  law  apparently 
has  been  complied  with.  The  recent  dis- 
turbing criticisms  in  this  regard  have  not 


been  directed  to  the  conduct  of  officers, 
employees,  or  agencies  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  investigative  or  prose- 
cuting fimctions.  Instead,  they  have 
been  directed  to  the  conduct  of  private 
persons  and  firms  who  have  acted  for,  or 
on  behalf  of,  themselves,  or  other  i>er- 
sons,  or  firms  charged  with  violations  of 
law.  The  charge  is  that  they  have  at- 
tempted to  influence  votes  and  decisions 
by  the  regulatory  commissions  through 
the  use  of  secret  and  devious  methods. 
In  the  parlance  of  barristers,  these  secret 
and  devious  methods  have  included  ex 
parte,  off-the-record  discussions  with  the 
judges  by  interested  parties. 

Strangely,  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  of  1946  did  not  by  its  terms 
prohibit  such  ex  parte,  off-the-record 
discussions  with  the  judges  by  private 
interested  parties.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
of  1946  is  defective  because  of  the  fail- 
ure to  include  such  a  provision  in  it. 

H.R.  4800,  introduced  February  19, 
1959,  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Congressman  Harris, 
will  remedy  this  defect  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Act.  For  example,  section  103  of 
HM.  4800  specifies  that — 

The  Congress  hereby  recognizes  that  it  la 
Improper  for  any  person,  for  himself  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  person,  to  influence  or 
attempt  to  influence  any  vote,  decision,  or 
other  action  by  the  Commission. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  provides  that — 

No  person  shall  communicate,  orally  or 
by  writing  with  any  member  or  employee  of 
the  Commission  concerning  the  Issues, 
merits,  or  disposition  of  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Commission,  with  the  intention 
that  any  participant  or  participants  in  such 
proceeding  will  not  receive  knowledge  of 
such  communication. 

In  my  opinion  the  enactment  of  these 
provisions  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  adherence  to  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  legal  ethics  in  the  practice  of 
administrative  law  before  the  Federal 
regulatory  commissions  and  agencies.  I 
sincerely  believe  these  efforts  to  improve 
legal  ethics  in  the  practice  before  ad- 
ministrative law  agencies  deserve  our 
unanimous  and  wholehearted  supp>ort. 
We  want  the  standards  of  those  ethics 
so  high  and  so  free  from  violation  that 
all  of  us  will  be  proud  of  our  association 
with  the  legal  profession  and  particu- 
larly that  part  of  it  involved  in  proceed- 
ings before  Federal  reeulatory  agencies 
dealing  with  administrative  law. 

Reclaiming  for  these  agencies  a  status 
independent  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
insure  the  application  of  high  standards 
of  legal  ethics  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
ceedings before  them  will  not  remove  or 
correct  all  the  trouble.  The  agencies 
stand  accused  of  undue  delay  and  pro- 
traction in  the  length  of  the  proceedings 
before  them.  This  is  a  matter  for  the 
agencies  themselves  to  remedy  with  the 
help  of  Congress. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem  if  the  agencies 
should  reexamine  their  present  activities 
and  determine  how  they  square  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  these  agencies 
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■erve  m  arms  of  the  Congi-ess  In  Imple- 
menting the  lef Islatlve  framework  cov- 
ering the  regulation  of  commerce.  This 
Implementation  of  the  legislative  procesa 
li  to  be  dlstlngulAlied  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  Issues  In  a  proceeding  brought 
to  enjoin  violations  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions thereunder.  The  Injunctive  pro- 
ceedings ai'«  and  should  bo  of  a  Judicial 
nature.  ProcoedlnRs  to  mnke  rules  and 
reffulattons  are  leglMntlve  In  chnractor. 
This  type  of  proceeding  should  be  used 
more  to  establish  rules  thereby  lessening 
the  need  for  so  many  Judicial  types  of 
prccccdlnRS. 

During  the  85th  Congress,  Subcommit- 
tee No.  1  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  House  of  Rpprescnta- 
tives,  made  a  study  of  law  enforcement 
activities  alTectlng  small  business.  Much 
of  Its  attention  was  directed  to  the  rec- 
ords of  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Our  subcommittee  made 
a  report— House  Report  No.  2714 — In 
which  findings  and  conclusions  were 
made  and  later  approved  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Busine5s  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Those  con- 
clusions are  noted  as  follows: 

III.    CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Prompt  positive  action  should  be  tftken 
to  eliminate  undue  delays  in  undertaking 
and  concluding  antlmonopoly  actions. 

What  can  be  done  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent undue  delays  In  the  handling  of  anti- 
monopoly  cases?  Some  have  proposed  that 
we  remove  all  antlmonopoly  litigation  from 
the  regular  courts  and  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  vest  In  a  new  anti- 
trust court  or  administrative  court  the  Juris- 
diction for  hearing  and  deciding  antl- 
monopoly cases.  It  has  been  argvied  that  to 
place  such  Jurisdiction  in  a  single  court 
would  give  rise  to  a  special  exoertness  In 
that  court  for  the  handling  of  antlmonopoly 
cases. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  special  court  to  handle  anti- 
monopoly  casM  is  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
LUcewlse,  we  are  not  convinced  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  relieve  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission from  its  duty  of  hearing  and  decid- 
ing antlmonopoly  case*. 

According  to  recent  reports  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  OfOc*  of 
U.S.  CourU.  the  Federnl  courts  in  1958 
experienced  the  heaviest  workload  in 
history.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  disposed 
of  one  of  the  largest  number  of  cases  on 
record,  the  year  1968  ended  with  an  Increase 
of  some  10  percent  In  the  backlog  of  pending 
cases  over  the  number  pending  at  the  end 
of  1957.  As  a  consequence,  at  the  present 
time  a  litigant  cannot  get  a  trial  in  one  dia- 
trlct  in  a  Pederal  court  for  almost  4  years 
after  he  institutes  his  suit;  in  other  districts 
It  requires  from  2  to  3  years.  This  Is  several 
times  the  amount  of  time  which  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  estimates 
tliat  a  case  should  take  in  reaching  trial.  In 
our  opinion,  this  deplorable  situation  cannot 
be  remedied  by  transferring  the  trial  of  anti- 
monopoly  cases  from  Federal  district  courts 
and  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  a 
special  Federal  antitrust  court.  This  view 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  trial  of  an  anti- 
monopoly  case  in  any  court  must  be  sub- 
jected to  full  Judicial  processes  with  all  their 
attendant  procedural  delays. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  what  can 
be  suggested  as  a  remedy? 

These  delays  should  not  be  attributed  to 
any  particular  person  or  organization.  In- 
stead it  appears  that  they  are  Inherently  a 
part  of  a  system.  In  turn,  the  system  Is 
one  that  has  grown,  like  Topsy.  over  the 
years.    Largely,  the  delay  proceeds  from  the 


fact  that  the  present  syttem  requires  an  ad- 
ministrator In  one  of  the  Federal  retfulatury 
agencies  or  ooinmlsalnns  to  treat  each  ad- 
mlnlitrntlvt  law  prtiblcm  at  a  case  at  law. 
Of  courit,  wt  pr«  all  agreed  that  cniei  at  law 
•hould  bt  msde  subject  to  Judicial  process 
and  bo  Judicially  dotermlnfd.  However,  U 
would  be  a  trnveity  on  Justice  ai>d  upon 
eommoi\Mnat  lo  tiy  to  m  enth  .idinlnUira- 
tlvt>  Inw  problem  inio  tlie  mold  ol  a  rn»f  at 
law.  Tlio  vUtliiiiae  logical  condunlon  would 
be  tu  make  a  case  Kt  law  out  of  each  aliut- 
mrnt  or  quota  for  wheat  or  cotton  mndo  to 
a  inrmBf  under  programs  ndmlnint'^rrrt  by 
the  Department  ol  Agriculture,  Of  course, 
if  that  were  done,  the  year  for  which  each  of 
those  allot mrntN  had  been  mndc  would  bo 
past  before  the  ci.ie  at  law  would  be  ad- 
judicated. 

It  seems  to  us  tXiat  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  original  concept  of  the  admlnlstratlva 
process  which  wna  in  the  mlndi  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  leglilntlon  cre.it ing  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencter.  and  commissions.  That 
concept  provided  for  agency  heads  to  make 
dcterinlnatloni  and  take  administrative  ac- 
tions ImplementlnK  leglRlntlve  processes.  In 
other  words,  the  lenlslatlve  process  should  be 
implemented  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
through  the  use  o;'  the  rulemaking  process. 
It  is  our  view  that  It  was  never  Intended  that 
the  procedures  of  courts  be  used  exclusively 
in  the  performance  of  those  ta$ks. 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  great  difference 
In  the  amount  of  time  Involved  In  the  use  of 
administrative  rulemaking  process  as  against 
the  use  of  the  Judicial  process,  permit  us  to 
cite  a  couple  of  examples.  In  1887,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  established. 
At  that  time  it  undertook  the  consideration 
of  the  problem  arising  because  of  differen- 
tials in  the  railroad  rates.  It  was  called  upon 
to  determine  whether  a  shipper  shipping 
30,000  tons  of  coal  annually  should  pny  a 
substantially  lower  rate  per  ton  than  smaller 
shippers  who  were  shipping  in  carlots  and 
less  than  carlots.  At  that  time.  Judge  Cooley 
was  Chairman  of  the  ICC.  Tlie  problem  to 
which  we  refer  came  before  the  Commission 
for  consideration  and  derision  In  the  matter 
of  the  Providence  Coal  Co.  v.  The  Proviaenre 
and  Worcetter  Railroad  Co.  (1  l.C.C.  107). 
Judije  Cooley  and  his  collca^'u»•s  on  the  Com- 
mission applied  an  administrative  process 
instead  of  a  court-case  process  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  that  matter.  It  was  In  that  case 
that  the  important  principle  was  announced 
that  the  lowest  applicable  quantity  railroad 
rate  shall  be  that  of  a  carlot  rate.  It  required 
the  ICC  (through  the  application  of  the 
admlnl/!tratlve-law  process)  only  aljout  30 
days  from  the  tlma  It  received  that  matter 
until  it  made  final  disposition  of  same.  The 
principle  establlsh(>d  by  the  decision  In  the 
matter  has  stood  the  test  of  the  times. 

Contrast  tlie  ICC  coal  proceeding  with  a 
proceeding  brought  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  In  1947  under  the  Eoblnson- 
Patman  Act.  The  latter  proceeding  was  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  disposing  of 
a  problem  relating  to  differentials  which  ap- 
plied in  connection  with  sales  of  rubber  tires 
in  various  quantities.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  FTC.  In  effect,  made  that  matter 
a  "case  at  law."  In  effect,  it  applied,  to  a 
degree,  a  Judicial  process  In  the  handling  of 
the  matter.  As  a  result,  10  years  have  been 
spent  in  handling  and  litigating  that  matter. 
The  result  is  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  It 
Is  "out  of  season."  for  many  of  the  small 
business  men  affected  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  meantime  by  the  practices  which  gave 
rise  to  the  proceedings  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  our  view  and  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to  probe, 
study,  and  perhaps  report  upon  the  possi- 
bility and  the  feasibility  of  Congress  con- 
sidering anew  the  matter  of  entrusting  to 
Independent  regulatory  agencies  and  com- 
missions   the    congressional    prerogative   of 


regulating  Interstate  eommeroe.  It  should 
be  considered  whether  such  regulation  cun 
be  acconipllMhed  throuRh  Rreater  application 
of  the  adiulnlsUMilve  rulemaking  pri>resar<fi 
and  with  n  lesser  dcier.denco  on  the  pro- 
cedures  utlli/ed  in  the  courts  of  law.  Borne 
remedira  alorg  these  lines,  to  redure  the 
prment  long  delay  In  nrrivinff  nt  dtriNlon* 
would,  in  otir  view,  rrpresnit  a  most  valunblo 
conirlbutinn  to  the  prtservntlon  '•(  small 
toumnrsa  and  our  (re*  and  oumpetltive 
cnicrprtfe  lyslem. 

More  U  needed  In  antlinoitopuly  ca»>eB  th  in 
mere  ulniplinrntlnn  of  procedurrs  There  la 
need  olao  for  augmentation  of  subriantlvt 
law 


We  agree  wtt)i  the  pmpoaltlon  thai  Preal- 
dent  WUxon  placed  before  tlie  e.1d  Congress 
m  1013  when  he  iiild: 

"Wo  are  sulTiclcntly  familiar  with  the 
actual  proccsHos  and  meth»>d«  of  monopoly 
and  of  the  many  hurtful  restraints  of  trads 
to  make  definition  powlble.  at  any  rate  up 
to  the  limit  of  which  experience  has  dla- 
cloeed.  These  practices,  being  now  abun- 
dantly  disclosed,  can  be  explicitly  and  Item 
by  Item  forbidden  by  sutuu  In  such  terms 
as  will  practically  eliminate  uncertainty,  the 
law  Itself  and  the  penalty  being  made  equally 
plain." 

Therefore.  It  Is  our  view  that,  where  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  particular 
actual  processes  and  methods  of  monopoly 
and  hurtful  restrainu  of  trade  destroy  small 
business  and  threaten  free  and  competitive 
enterprise,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  forbid 
them.  Item  by  Item,  by  statutes  In  such 
terms  as  will  practically  eliminate  uncer- 
tainty and  thereby  promote  expeditious 
handling  of  antlmonopoly  cases. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  urged  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  study  this  problem  with 
the  view  to  making  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  simplification  and  strcngthau- 
Ing  of  antlmonopoly  law  enforcement. 

2.  Oreat  care  should  be  exercised  to  Insure 
that  more  of  the  limited  resources  available 
to  antlmonopoly  law-enforcement  activities 
art  used  on  really  Important  matters  even 
if  It  should  result  In  a  smaller  number  of 
cases  Instituted. 

Review  of  the  records  of  cases  Instituted 
under  antlmonopoly  laws  leads  to  the  con- 
cluiilon  that  a  great  number  of  those  cases 
have  contributed  very  little  toward  prevent- 
ing  the  growth  of  concentration  and  n>onop- 
oly  since  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Act 
In  1890,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Clayton  Acts  In  1914.  and  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  In  1921. 

How  much  worse  the  situation  might  have 
been  without  the  legislative  acts  and  the 
enforcement  activities  we  have  noted  Is  a 
matter  of  speculation.  We  do  know  that 
despite  this  effort  concentration  and  monop- 
oly has  grown  apace.  On  July  12.  1967.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  C.  OMamonxy  presented  a  report 
of  the  eubcotnmitte*  on  Antitrust  and  Anti- 
monopoly.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  entitled  "Concentration  in  Amer- 
ican Industry."  That  report  presents  statis- 
tics gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Census. 
For  ench  of  a  number  of  the  basic  Industries, 
this  report  shows  heavy  concentration  in  the 
top  three  or  four  concerns.  For  example,  in 
1964.  94  percent  of  the  production  and  sale  of 
motor  coaches  was  In  the  hands  of  the  four 
largest  companies.  At  the  same  time  84  per- 
cent of  the  production  and  sale  of  gasoline 
and  93  percent  of  the  production  and  sale  of 
unfinished  oils  and  lubricating  oil-base  stock 
were  In  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of 
the  20  largest  companies. 

Now.  wnat  about  the  production  and  sale 
of  TBA  (tires,  batteries,  and  automobile  ac- 
cessories) Items?  By  1954.  93  percent  of  the 
production  and  sale  of  vulcanized  fiber,  52 
percent  of  the  synthetic  rubber.  79  percent 
of  the  synthetic  fibers,  and  78  percent  of 
tires  and  Inner  tubes  were  In  the  hands  of 
the  four  largest  companies  In  this  Industry. 


Xlghty-ons  pereant  of  eamtlback  and  tire- 
repair  materials  were  being  produced  and 
■old  by  the  80  largest  companies,  Also,  by 
1004,  QS  percent  of  tht  production  and  sals 
of  olfctrlo  lamps  (bulb4)  and  SB  percent  of 
the  isweled  domestic  wiktoh  movements  were 
In  the  hands  and  u  idtr  the  control  of  the 
four  largoat  companies,  while  the  four  larg- 
est companies  In  these  industries  controlled 
two*thirda  of  the  prodMctlon  and  distribu- 
tion of  atorage  batttrlett. 

Mmall  and  indeptndeikt  bualneoa  la  receiv- 
ing ft  decreasing  share  >f  manufacturing  In 
all  lints  of  business,  Ai.  tht  end  of  1002  the 
ftw  corporations,  having  mort  than  1100 
million  of  assets  taeh.  owned  61  n  percent  of 
all  of  tht  assets  of  the  manufacturing  cor- 
porations of  tht  United  States.  At  tht  tnd 
of  1056  this  ptrcentage  had  grown  to  S7.1 
percent.  In  other  wortls.  the  big  bualneaa 
share  of  the  total  business  of  the  Nation  had 
increased  by  more  than  10  percent  In  that 
period.  In  1058  their  share  of  the  total 
manufacturing  assets  had  Increased  to  60 
percent.  According  to  1057  reports  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlsclon  and  the  figures 
published  by  Fortune  magaelne,  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  manufacturing  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States  had  67  per- 
cent of  the  sales  made  by  all  manufactur- 
ing corporations,  leaving  only  43  percent  for 
all  others — large,  medium,  and  small  manu- 
facturers. 

The  failure  of  antlmonopoly  law-enforce- 
ment activity  to  prevent  the  growth  of  con- 
centration and  monopoly  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obecure  certain  very  solid  accom- 
plishments of  the  Antitrust  Division. 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  a  number  of  im[>ortant  antlmonop- 
oly cases  Instituted  by  them.  The  Antitrust 
Division  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are  to  be  commended  on  their  brilliant  ac- 
complishments In  some  of  those  cases.  For 
example,  the  recent  court  decisions  In  the 
Du  Pont-General  Motors  case  and  In  the 
Youngstown-Beihlehem  Steel  case  are  land- 
marks. Likewise,  the  decision  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  the  Crown  ZfUer- 
bach  antimerger  case  it  slgnlflrant.  How- 
ever, we  repeat  that  more  of  our  limited 
antlmonopoly  resources  should  be  diverted 
from  the  less  Important  to  the  more  Impor- 
tant cases. 

3.  Important  antlmonopoly  cases  should 
not  be  settled  throu:;h  the  entry  of  consent 
decrees  and  orders  where  the  price  paid  In- 
volves the  foregoing  of  needed  relief. 

It  has  been  noted  that  In  some  of  the  Im- 
portant and  significant  antlmonopoly  cases 
consent  decrees  and  orders  have  been  en- 
tered which  did  not  provide  for  Important 
elements  of  relief  prayed  for  In  the  com- 
plaints. A  striking  example  of  that  Is  the 
con.sent  Ju-lr^ment  entered  in  the  recent  case 
of  United  States  v.  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph   Company. 

Decrees  and  orders  entered  In  antlmonop- 
oly cases  should  not  only  provide  for  the  re- 
lief from  practices  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  our  antlmonopoly  laws  but  also  should 
provide  the  relief  In  terms  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  stop  such  practices  effectively. 
For  example,  a  decree  in  a  case  enjoining  a 
combination  and  conspiracy  should  be  so 
drawn  to  effectively  bring  to  a  halt  not  only 
the  conrpiracy  but  also  the  methods  and 
means  found  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  it  for 
its  effectuation. 

4.  Decrees  and  orders  entered  in  antl- 
monopoly cases  should  be  enforced. 

It  Is  of  little  moment  rx)  enter  decrees  and 
orders  purporting  to  forbid  practices  and 
conditions  found  violative  of  our  antlmonop- 
oly laws  unless  compliance  with  such  decrees 
and  orders  Is  enforced.  Reference  has  t>een 
mrde  to  the  fact  that  a  decree  was  entered 
in  1916  purporting  to  enjoin  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  from  engaging  in  and 
carrying  on  certain  practices  found  to  be 


▼lolatlvt  of  Ftderal  antitrust  laws.  On  two 
stparatt  occasions  since  that  decree  was  en- 
ttrtd,  dtftndants  In  tht  oast  havt  betn  flntd 
for  violating  provisions  of  tht  dtorte.  Ite- 
otntly,  In  Novtmbtr  1058,  smalltr  oompttl- 
tors  of  National  Cash  Rtglattr  Oo,  ooneludtd 
It  ntctssary  for  thtm  to  flit  a  civil  proottd- 
Ing  attklng  to  tnjoln  National  Cash  Rtglattr 
Co,  from  practlota  almllar  to  thoit  It  alltg- 
edly  had  used  for  as  long  sgo  as  1016. 

Thia  report  haa  dttalled  rtftrtncts  to  tht 
ftw  nctlona  In  which  tht  law-tnforctmtnt 
Agencies  havt  sought  to  tnforct  oompllanct 
with  dtcrtea  and  ordtrt  entertd  In  antl- 
monopoly canea.  Thtrt,  too,  rcftrenct  la 
made  tn  the  fact  that  In  th^  few  inatnncen 
where  proceedlnga  havt  been  instituted  to 
punlah  violators  of  dccrtta.  tht  rtaulta  ob- 
tained apparently  have  not  provided  luffl- 
clent  deterrence  to  future  violations. 

5.  Where  needed  to  simplify  and  strength- 
en enforcement,  new  legislation  should  be 
enacted. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  number  of 
legislative  proposals  which  would  simplify 
and  strengthen  substantive  provisions  of  our 
antlmonopoly  laws.  During  the  past  session, 
members  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  others  have  introduced  a  number 
of  bills  toward  this  objective.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85-909  was  one  of  the  most  significant  re- 
cent steps  of  the  antitrust  law.  Other  legis- 
lation, however,  is  still  needed  and  in  the 
following  section  we  recommend  additional 
8p.:clfic  legislations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  often  overlooked  Is  the 
fact  that  Congress  set  a  statutory 
couise  for  our  independent  Federal 
rcRulatory  commissions  and  agencies  to 
follow.  At  times  some  of  these  agencies 
have  been  Inclined  to  wander  off  that 
course.  At  times  some  of  them  have 
been  too  prone  to  wrap  themslves  in 
Judicial  robes  and  as  oracles  look  down 
and  speak  down  to  all — even  to  the 
Congress. 

Lest  these  agencies  and  others  for- 
get that  they  are  creatures  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  a  major  part  of  their 
function  is  In  the  service  of  Ih*?  people 
as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  perhaps  we 
should  remind  others  of  the  statutory 
course  set  for  them  by  the  Congress. 
There  can  be  little  If  any  dispute  that 
the  major  function  for  these  agencies 
Is  that  of  Implementing  the  legislative 
process.  In  the  performance  of  that 
function  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  these 
agencies  are  arms  of  the  Congress. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  Congress  alone,  the  authority 
and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
No  part  of  that  power  is  extended  to  the 
executive  or  to  the  judiciary.  The  Con- 
gress is  utilizing  its  power  in  this  respect 
by  enacting  broad  legislative  frame- 
works within  which  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies  are  to  operate.  The 
general  legislative  enactments  which 
made  unlawful  "unjust  rates,"  "unfair 
competition,"  "unfair  discriminations," 
and  many  other  unwholesome  acts  and 
practices,  left  it  to  the  agencies  to  im- 
plement these  broad  legislative  frame- 
works by  filling  in  the  details  regarding 
which  acts  and  practices  are  to  be  in- 
cluded and  which  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  framework.  The  performance 
of  such  function  is  neither  executive  nor 
judicial.  It  is  legislative  in  character. 
In  performing  this  fimction,  these  agen- 
cies act  as  arms  of  the  Congress. 


In  addition,  Congress  haa  M«n  fit  to 
empower  these  agencies  to  adjudicate 
ipeclflc  matters  alleged  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  statutory  provUloni  Implemented 
by  the  agenolea'  rulei.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  thU  partlcuUr  funotton  of  ad- 
judication, the  agenciei  will  and  thould 
be  regarded  ai  truly  Independent.  Zn 
the  performanoe  of  thli  function  they 
are  said  to  be  quast-Judlolal,  In  its  per- 
formance they  should  not  be  subaervient 
to  either  the  legislative,  executive  or 
Judiciary  branches  of  the  Oovcrnment. 
In  that  area  they  are  to  be  restrained 
only  by  the  "law  of  the  land"  and  their 
conscience. 

Because  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form quanl-Judlclal  functions,  some 
members  of  these  agencies  at  times  seem 
to  resent  the  claim  that  the  agencies  are 
arms  of  the  Congress.  Blindly  they 
argue  for  their  position  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  quasi- judicial  function. 
Just  as  blindly  they  overlook  the  3tatu- 
tory  course  set  for  them  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  performance  of  their  most 
important  function,  that  of  Implement- 
ing the  legislative  process.  It  Is  this 
defect  in  their  thinking  to  which  House 
Report  No.  2714  is  directed  in  part. 

It  is  thought  that  these  agencies  are 
in  a  position  to  improve  their  position 
and  remove  much  cause  for  the  criti- 
cism directed  against  them  if  they,  with 
the  help  of  the  Congress,  would  move 
toward  reestablishing  themselves  as  arms 
of  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  imple- 
menting the  legislative  process  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
recently  Mr.  Marvin  Caplan,  an  out- 
standing Washington  reporter,  contrib- 
uted a  series  of  articles  to  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  Pairchlld  Publications,  Home 
Furnishings  Daily  and  Women's  Wear 
Daily.  These  articles  ai^e  entitled. 
"Whafs  Wrong  With  the  FTC?"  Al- 
though Mr.  Caplan 's  writings  deal  with 
this  single  agency,  they  are  thouglU- 
provoking  on  the  general  subject  to 
which  I  have  Just  directed  my  remarks. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
these  articles  by  Mr.  Caplan  at  this  point 
with  my  remarks. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

What's  Wrong  Wnn  the  PTC?— PREOcctn**- 
TioN  Problem  of  Delat  Tactics  Cited 

(Flret  of  a  series:  "The  Critics  and  the 
Criticisms" ) 

(By    Marvin    Caplan) 

Washington. — Automatic  elevators  are  be- 
ing installed  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion building. 

A  Commissioner  who  was  taking  his  first 
ride  in  one  remarked.  "What  a  pleasure. 
Those  old  elevator.?  used  to  take  as  long  as 
some  of  our  cases." 

In  this  casual  observation  he  expressed 
one  of  FTC's  gravest  preoccupations:  The 
problem  of  oelay. 

A  history  of  the  changes  In  FTC  procedures 
during  Its  45  years  of  existence  could  be 
written  In  terms  of  the  agencys  valirnt  at- 
tempts to  speed  enforcement.  Nevertheless, 
when  you  ask  people  who  know  and  study  the 
Commission  what  they  think  is  wrong,  a 
ready  criticism  Is  that  some  of  the  cases,  par- 
ticularly antitrust  cases,  take  too  long. 

The  situation  is  ironic.  Congress  estab- 
lished PTC  in  1914  in  the  belief  that  an  In- 
dependent agency  could  proceed  against  un- 
fair competition  faster  than  courts  or 
legislative  bodies.    But,  In  the  beginning,  the 
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Commission  had  only  two  laws  to  adminis- 
ter: The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  defined  its  structure  and  broad  pow- 
ers, and  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  PTC 
shares  enforcement  of  the  second  law  with 
the  Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division. 

FUNCTIONS      EXPANDED 

Since  then.  Congress  has  greatly  expanded 
the  agency's  functions.  It  amended  the  FTC 
Act  in  1938  with  the  Wheeler-Lea  amend- 
ment to  give  the  agency  power  to  prevent  not 
only  unfair  methods  of  competition,  but  also 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices."  It 
Increased  the  scope  of  the  Clayton  Act  twice: 
In  1936.  through  the  Robinson -Patman  Act, 
which  gave  the  Commission  new  responsi- 
bilities In  the  field  of  price  discriminations; 
and  In  1950.  by  an  amendment  to  section  7 
that  gave  FTC  broader  power  to  proceed 
against  monopolistic  mergers. 

CongresB  also  has  given  FTC  nine  other 
laws  to  administer,  mostly  notable  because  of 
the  way  they  have  Increased  the  agency's 
workload,  the  Wool  and  Fur  Products  Label- 
ing Acts. 

Yet,  with  all  these  added  powers,  the  Com- 
mission Is  trying  to  fight  deception  and  mon- 
opoly with  a  stall  and  budget  not  much 
larger  than  In  Its  early  years. 

STAfT    or     800 

In  1918.  for  instance.  It  had  a  staff  of  6G9. 
Today  the  staff,  after  dropping  below  that 
figure  occasionally.  Is  800.  an  alltime  high. 
And  its  current  budget  Is — for  FTC — a  record 
•3  million. 

The  Commission  Is  charged  by  Congress  to 
keep  competition  free  and  fair  in  an  economy 
whose  gross  national  product — the  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services — has  been  growing 
from  $39  5  billion  in  1915  to  a  possible  $480 
billion  this  year.  And  it  has  attempted  to 
enforce  truthfulness  In  advertising  during  a 
p?rlod  In  which  annual  advertising  expendi- 
tures have  Jumped  from  $200  million  in  1909 
to  more  than  $11  billion. 

What  PTC  said  of  Itself  In  its  1952  annual 
report,  when  It  had  672  employees,  Is  still 
true: 

"The  Commission  resembles  a  city  which, 
while  doubling  in  population  and  tripling 
Its  volume  of  trade,  has  slightly  reduced  the 
size  of  Its  police  force  and  fire  department." 

HOBBLKD 

The  Commission  also  is  hobbled  by  the 
complexity  and  insufficiencies  of  some  of  the 
laws  It  has  to  work  with. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  on  several  oc- 
casions, has  criticized  the  complicated  drafts- 
manship of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  And 
FTC  has  for  years  unsuccessfully  urged  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Clayton  Act,  to  make  it 
easier  to  stop  violations  of  that  law.  At 
present,  the  Commission  has  to  prove  three 
violations  of  a  Clayton  Act  order  before  it 
can  get  a  court  Injunction  with  teeth  In  it 
and  subject  a  violator  to  penalty. 

Inadequate  staff  and  Inadequate  laws  are 
Clearly  matters  beyond  FTC's  control.  But 
critics  of  the  Commission  say.  even  so,  there 
Is  much  within  the  agency  that  could  be 
Improved. 

One  remediable  cause  of  delay,  they  claim. 
Is  the  Commission's  procedures.  These 
critics  believe  they  are  too  old-fashioned  and 
legalistic. 

LIKE    A    COURT 

The  Commission,  which  was  meant  to 
hand  out  speedier  justice  than  the  courts, 
these  critics  say,  now  functions  too  much 
like  a  court.  They  feel  it  treats  too  many 
of  the  matters  that  come  before  It  as  full- 
scale  lawsuits.  They  are  also  critical  of  some 
of  the  agency's  attempts  to  speed  up  Its 
handling  of  cases. 

Stipulations,  constant  settlements,  trade 
practice  conferences,  its  new  staff  guides  on 
deceptive  pricing,  tires,  and  cigarettes,  have 
grave  fiaws  In  them,  and  sometimes  even 
Impede  swift  Justice,  the  critics  maintain. 


Once  past  the  problem  of  delay,  on  which 
there  seems  to  be  fairly  general  agreement, 
critics  tend  to  fault  the  agency  In  terms  of 
their  own  special  fields. 

INSUmCIENT    DATA 

In  the  realm  of  antitrust,  for  example, 
economists  say  FTC  is  gravely  handicapped 
by  insufficient  data  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

In  its  rulemaking  procedures,  some  attor- 
neys say.  it  has  gone  too  far  and  arrogated 
too  much  legislative  function  to  Itself. 

Businessmen  have  their  own  special  criti- 
cisms to  make,  once  they  go  beyond  grum- 
bling over  how  long  it  takes  FTC  to  com- 
plete some  of  its  cf-ses  against  their  com- 
petitors. 

FTC.  they  say,  har<i.ssos  businessmen.  It 
inflicts  publicity  neofilessly,  they  continue, 
and  is  overzealous  in  cracking  down  on 
technicalities.  It  picks  on  a  firm  here  and 
there  in  an  industry,  businessmen  say,  and 
leave  untouched  competitors  who  are  guilty 
of  tlie  same  illejral  practice. 

And  finally,  the  charge  goes,  it  Is  subject 
to  influence. 

In  short,  FTC  Is  either  too  weak  or  too 
strong.  Yet  some  of  these  criticisms  are 
not  without  substance^  Following  articles 
will  explore  them  further. 

What's  Wrong  Wmi  FTC? — Agency   Finds 
Censurc    Walks    Two-Wat    Street 

(Second  of  a  series:   "How  Justified  Are  the 
Criticisms   Businessmen   Make?") 

(By  Marvin  Caplan) 

Washington. — For  several  weeks  last  sum- 
mer, the  Federal  Trade  Commission — which 
some  businessmen  say  uses  publicity  in  a 
needlessly  punishing  way — was  subjected  it- 
self to  a  glare  of  public  attention. 

Commission  offlclals  picked  up  their  morn- 
ing papers  without  pleasure  and  read  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  dealings  between  Ber- 
nard Goldflne,  Boston  textile  manufacturer, 
and  various  agency  executives  at  the  time 
he  and  some  of  his  mills  were  under  charges 
of  mislabeling  wool  fabrics. 

Embarrassingly,  the  FTC  section  most  In- 
volved was  its  Dlvl.slon  of  Textiles  and  Fur. 
In  and  out  of  PTC,  it  Is  considered  one  of 
the  hardest  working  itnd  most  eflicient  units 
in  the  agency. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  FTC's  complaints 
these  days  charge  violations  of  the  Fur  and 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Acts.  The  Division's 
share  of  complaints  Is  sure  to  be  Increased 
within  the  next  2  years  as  it  takes  over  the 
policing  of  the  new  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act. 

How  much  Influence  Mr.  Goldflne's  tele- 
phone call  to  former  Presidential  Assistant 
Sherman  Adams  had  on  those  FTC  officials 
within  earshot  of  it.  and  the  propriety  of 
former  PTC  Chairman  Edward  P.  Howreys 
unilateral  report  on  the  case  to  the  White 
House,  are  debatable  matters. 

But  now  that  Mr.  Adams  is  gone  from  the 
White  House.  It  seems  evident  that  much  of 
the  furor  over  the  case  was  whipped  up  by 
those  who  were  out  to  get  him.  The  case 
Itself  was  a  routine  one  of  mislabeling. 

That  it  was  settled  by  consent — the  mills 
and  Mr.  Ooldflne  agreeing  to  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  without  admitting  any  viola- 
tion—Is  a  proof  of  that.  The  grc-at  majority 
of  labeling  cases  are  disposed  of  that  way. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  an 
FTC  staff  attorney's  recommendation  for 
criminal  prosecution  was  turned  down.  But 
that  recommendation  was  reviewed  by  at 
least  five  FTC  officials,  two  of  whom  swear 
they  had  never  heard  of  Bernard  Goldfine, 
and  It  was  rejected,  PTC  officials  Insist,  be- 
cause the  agency  has  found  criminal  prose- 
cution to  be  expensive,  time  consuming,  and 
no  more  effective  than  its  cease-and-desist 
orders. 

It  seldom  uses  such  power — since  the 
Wool  Act  went  Into  effect  In  1941,  PTC  has 
recommended   only   five  cases   for   criminal 


prosecution,    and   only    three    were   actually 
filed  and  tried. 

CONSIDERABLE  EXCrTEMENT 

A  lot  Of  the  excitement  over  the  case  aroce 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  FTC  procedure. 
The  same  accounts  for  some  cf  the  gripes 
businessmen  develop  against  the  Commis- 
sion— of  haraE-ment  and  undue  publicity. 

A  businessman  under  complaint  by  FTC  Is 
often  like  a  fish  on  a  canning  fiictory  con- 
veyor belt.  In  both  Instances,  It  is  difficult 
to  halt  or  reverse  the  process. 

About  85  percent  of  the  complaints  FTC 
receives  originate  with  a  businessmrais  com- 
petitors or  in  the  angulEh  of  his  customers. 
They  protest  to  the  Commission,  and  the 
process  begins.  The  complaints— 3. 6C0  dur- 
ing the  last  fi'cal  year — are  usually  chan- 
neled first  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

If  the  complaint  does  not  duplicate  some- 
thing already  In  the  works,  and  seems  to 
have  tome  substance,  it  Is  assigned  for  study 
to  one  of  FTC's  32  project  attorneys.  If  he 
finds  evidence  of  a  possible  violation,  the 
matter  may  then  be  sent  to  one  of  FTCs 
nine  field  offices  for  Investigation. 

AVATLABLZ    fob    CHECKING 

One  hundred  and  ten  field  Investigators. 
14  working  exclusively  on  wool.  fur.  and 
flammable  fabrics  cases,  are  available  for 
checking  a  complaint  at  first  hand. 

If  a  matter  survives  their  study.  It  returns 
to  the  Commission  for  one  of  three  possible 
dispositions:  If  It  Is  not  serious.  It  can  be 
closed  out  almost  at  once,  without  publicity, 
by  a  letter  of  assurance  from  the  business- 
man that  he  will  correct  the  situation.  If  It 
warrants  stronger  action,  it  may  be  settled 
by  stipulation,  which  Is  a  bit  more  punitive 
since  that  becomes  a  matter  of  public  record. 
And  if  FTC  feels  only  prosecution  will  help, 
it  Issues  a  full-fledged  complaint. 

creates    MISUNOZaSTANDINCS 

Tlie  time  it  takes  between  Investigation 
and  formal  complaint  sometimes  creates  mis- 
understandings. The  unlucky  businessman, 
who,  faced  with  a  set  of  charges,  says,  "But 
I  stopped  that  practice  6  months  ago.  as  soou 
as  your  agent  called  It  to  my  attention,"  Is 
simply  caught  In  agency  process. 

pre  has  no  way  of  knowing  how  bona  fide 
his  discontinuance  Is.  and  Is-sucs  the  com- 
plaint to  be  sure  the  practice  will  not  be 
resumed. 

The  businessman  who  feels  he  has  reached 
an  understanding  with  the  field  investlgatcr 
should  know  that  these  agents  have  no 
auihority  to  close  out  a  matter.  They  can 
recommend  dismissal  of  charges  in  their  re- 
ports; they  can  cite  previous  settled  cases 
as  a  guide  to  a  businessman's  future  action, 
but  that  is  about  all. 

PRETARES   RELEASE 

Once  a  formal  complaint  is  Issued.  It  la 
sent  to  FTC's  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
and  a  release  Is  prepared,  checked  by  staff  at- 
torneys, and  timed  to  reach  the  newspapers  a 
day  or  so  after  the  complaint  reaches  the  al- 
leged offender. 

No  other  aspect  of  FTC's  procedure,  prob- 
ably, causes  more  cries  of  outrage  than  Us 
Issuing  of  press  releases. 

It  has  been  su^^gested  that  PTC  follow 
some  rule  of  reason  In  ueing  releases:  That 
it  weigh  the  harmful  effects  publicity  may 
have  on  a  well-known  firm  charged  with  a 
relatively  minor  misdemeanor.  But  FTC  Is- 
sues about  1,250  releases  a  year.  It  has  no 
time  to  stop  and  weigh.  And  such  conf  ld»ra- 
tlons  might  result  In  unequal  treatment  of 
respondents. 

An  alternative  suggestion,  that  PTC  Irsue 
no  press  releases  until  a  care  is  finished,  also 
Is  considered  unsound.  PTC  has  tried  thnt. 
In  the  beginning  It  heard  ca.<:es  and  Issued 
orders  without  publicity.  It  found  the  pro- 
cedure Ineffectual.  The  "shock"  of  publicity. 
It  discovered,  had  therapeutic  effect. 
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In  Issuing  press  releases,  FTC  Is  following 
the  advice  of  two  mentors:  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  In  1912  envisioned  the  agency  as  an  "In- 
strument of  Information  and  publicity,"  and 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D. 
Braudels,  who  In  a  conference  with  FTC  of- 
ficials In  1915  advised  them,  when  they  had  a 
strong  case  and  public  Interest  was  affected, 
to  try  for  "as  much  publicity  as  you  can  get." 

What  of  the  charge  that  FTC  harasses  busi- 
nessmen In  Its  Investigations?  It  does  seem 
hard  on  a  retailer,  right  at  the  peak  Christ- 
mas selling  season,  for  example,  to  have  an 
investigator  walk  In  and  study  his  records 
for  four  dajrs. 

LEGAL  PROCESS  AT  WORK 

But  again,  the  Inexorable  legal  process  Is 
at  work.  Most  Investlgator.s  have  no  animtis 
against  the  firm  they  are  Investigating.  But 
their  work  must  be  done  and  they  can't  delay. 

As  for  the  charge  that  PTC  Is  often  guilty 
of  "overzsalous  enforcement  of  technicali- 
ties." as  one  retailer  put  it.  It  usually  rises 
from  such  strong  emotion  that  Its  objectivity 
may  be  questionable. 

For  Instance,  the  man  who  made  the  quoted 
charge  was  a  furrier.  An  examination  of 
FTC's  records  showed  the  complaint  he  ob- 
jected to  was  Issued  only  after  FTC  had  writ- 
ten several  letters  to  him,  failed  to  obtain 
correction  of  practices  administratively,  and 
finally  lost  patience. 

The  complaint  It  Issued  against  him  did 
charge  violations  that  could  be  considered 
technicalities.  But  In  objecting  to  them, 
the  furrier  made  no  mention  of  the  other 
charges  In  the  complaint,  such  as  one  of  ficti- 
tious pricing  that  Is  not  dismissed  by  FTC  of- 
ficials as  trivial. 

Within  the  bounds  of  Its  laws,  the  Com- 
mission tries  to  be  lenient. 

The  whole  machinery  It  has  set  up  for 
Informal  adjustment  of  souill  violations.  Its 
consultative  services  which  offer  a  business- 
man advice  based  on  past  decisions,  are 
examples  of  that. 

The  trade-practices  conferences,  which  it 
established  without  explicit  authorization 
from  Congress,  are  an  attempt  by  calling  all 
members  of  an  Industry  together  to  work 
on  a  code,  to  educate  them  In  the  require- 
ments of  Its  laws  and  try  to  erase  the  need 
to  proceed  against  one  firm  at  a  time  for 
something  all  of  its  competitors  are  doing. 

Now,  to  darken  the  picture  a  bit  with  two 
questions:  Is  FTC  subject  to  outside  pres- 
sure, and  to  what  degree  does  it  respond 
to  it? 

Pressure  Is  certainly  there.  The  Ooldflne 
caae  may  be  an  Instance  of  White  Hotise 
pressure. 

"But  I've  seen  plenty  of  Congressmen  in 
these  halls,"  an  agency  veteran  said. 

MUCH   MOKE   FAMILIAB 

The  routine  call  from  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, asking  how  a  case  against  a  con- 
stituent is  progressing.  Is  much  more  fa- 
miliar to  PTC  officials  than  a  call  from  a 
Sherman  Adams. 

Considering  that  Commi-ssloners  are  po- 
litical appointees,  named  by  the  White  House 
for  7  years  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  it 
Is  evident  that  PTC,  like  almost  every  agency 
of  Oovernment,  is  subject  to  outside  influ- 
ence. 

To  what  degree  does  It  respond?  Very 
little,  observers  said.  There  may  be  Instances 
of  favors  and  gift-giving,  but  they  believe 
there  Is  little  serious  corruption.  For  one 
thing,  a  former  official  pointed  out  wryly,  the 
Commission  has  nothing  to  give  away — nei- 
ther TV  channels  nor  air  roxrtes. 

Yet  it  Is  not  entirely  free  from  influence. 
But  then  in  Washington,  no  Oovernment 
agency  is. 

Within  a  realistic  trame,  businessmen  may 
concede  FTC  does  a  pretty  good  job.  They 
may  think  It  is  weak  and  ineffectual — and 


it  often  is.     They  may  think  it   takes  too 
long  with  a  case  against  competitors. 

"But  even  the  retailers  who  complain  the 
most."  said  a  spokesman  for  one  business 
association,  "don't  want  to  see  It  go.  They 
need  It.    They  depend  on  It." 

What's    Wrong    With    FTC? — Critics    Feel 
Agenct   Acts  Too  Much  Like  a  Court 

(Third  m  a  series:  "The  Legal  Side  of  FTC") 

(By  Marvin  Caplan) 

Washington,  February  17. — There's  a  story 
In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the 
five  heads  of  that  agency,  not  too  many  years 
ago,  bought  themselves  black  Judicial  robes 
and  prepared  to  add  this  note  of  formal 
elegance   to    their   proceedings. 

At  the  last  moment,  some  word  of  caution, 
some  saving  sense  pf  humor  stopped  them, 
and  the  robes  were  never  worn. 

The  story  Indicates  the  ambivalence  with 
which  even  Commissioners  look  upon  the 
agency.  FTC  is  not  a  court.  But,  some 
critics  say.  It  functions  too  much  like  a  court. 
The  Commissioners  are  not  judges — though 
attorneys  often  address  them  as  your  hon- 
ors— yet.  say  the  critics,  all  too  frequently 
they  have  tried  to  act  like  Judges. 

FTC  can  be  defined  as  a  quasl-judlclal 
agency.  Some  people  feel  the  emphasis  has 
been  heavily  upon  the  judicial  side  from  the 
start.  Then.  In  1914,  administrative  law 
was  comparatively  new  and  not  equal  In 
stature  to  law  as  practiced  In  the  courts  and 
Congress. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
first  of  the  present-day  regulatory  agencies 
(1887),  grew  out  of  the  need  for  an  agency 
that  could  regulate  an  aspect  of  the  economy 
more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  legislatures 
and  courts.  FTC  was  set  up  for  much  the 
same  reasons. 

The  Commission  recalls  that  In  order  to 
prevent  monopoly  In  lu  Inclplency,  a  new 
regulatory  body  was  created,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  was  given  two 
baste  types  of  powers,  legal  powers  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  and  broad  economic 
factfinding  powers.  The  economic  powers 
have  been  progressively  cvirtalled.  Emphasis 
has  been  upon  Its  legal  powers,  and  on  the 
formal  aspect  of  them,  rather  than  Informal 
administrative  procedure.  FTC's  rules  were 
drawn  up  by  Commissioner  George  Rublee, 
who  Is  said  to  have  thought  of  the  Commis- 
sion primarily  as  a  coiart.  They  were  imple- 
mented for  many  years  by  general  counsels 
who  shared  his  views. 

Today,  FTC's  formal  procedure  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  court  procedure.  A 
complaint  Is  Issued.  The  respondent  Is  given 
30  days  to  answer.  If  he  denies  the  charges 
and  the  complaint  comes  to  trial  it  is  argued 
before  a  hearing  examiner  of  the  Commission 
and  testimony  is  presented,  much  as  in  a 
court  of  law,  in  hearings. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  VTC 
is  Judge  and  prosecutor:  The  examiner  who 
hears  the  case  and  the  attorney  who  appears 
In  support  of  the  complainant  are  both 
agency  employees.  But  In  practice  It  appears 
to  work  fairly  and  well.  Anyone  hearing  an 
examiner  take  Issue  with  an  FTC  attorney 
Will  recognize  the  familiar  antagonism  that 
often  exists  between  judge  and  counsel. 

KrrHER   MAT  AFPXAI. 

After  the  evidence  Is  In  and  the  record 
closed,  the  examiner  issues  his  Initial  deci- 
sion and  order.  It  Is  not  final;  either  side 
may  appeal  It  to  the  full  CcMnmisslon,  or  the 
Commission  itself  can  schedule  hearing  on 
it. 

After  argument  before  the  full  Commis- 
sion, a  final  decision  Is  rendered  which  may 
be  carried  to  a  n.8.  Court  of  Appeals  by  the 
respondent  and  eventiudly,  up  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  But  a  former  agency  official 
pronounces  the  procedure  antiquated. 

The  Commission,  he  says,  "operates  as 
though  it  Is  presenting  a  case  before  the 


king's  bench,  three  hundred  years  ago."  He 
and  others  insist  the  procedure  could  be 
streamlined  and  shortened  without  loss  of 
effectiveness. 

PTC  has  tried  to  speed  up  its  procedures. 
Its  trade  practice  conference  work  Is  an 
attempt  to  get  an  entire  Industry  to  observe 
Its  laws.  Its  stipulations  and  consent  settle- 
ments are  attempts  to  administer  quick  jus- 
tice. All  three  procedures  have  shortcom- 
ings. 

The  rules  that  Issue  from  trade  practice 
conferences  do  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
They  are  only  advisory  Interpretations  of  the 
laws  FTC  administers.  Their  value  Is  chiefiy 
educational. 

STAFF  CUIDXS 

FTC's  new  staff  guides,  like  the  one  It 
Issued  In  Octooer,  1958,  on  deceptive  pricing, 
are  another  educational  device  the  Commis- 
sion Is  experimenting  with.  The  guide  has 
been  enthusiastically  received  by  a  number 
of  business  groups.  But  It  Is  too  early  to 
estimate  its  effectiveness  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment tool. 

Stipulations  have  long  been  a  subject  of 
hot  agency  discussion.  They  are  a  middle 
step  between  informal,  private  settlement  of 
a  case  and  formal  prosecution. 

A  businessman  who  signs  a  stipulation 
with  FTC  merely  agrees  that  the  document 
correctly  describes  a  particular  practice,  and 
that  he  will  discontinue  it.  He  does  not 
admit  he  has  violated  the  law  and  no  order 
Is  Issued  against  him.  PTC  makes  this  pub- 
lic In  a  press  release.  If  he  violates  the  stip- 
ulation, FTC  has  to  begin  proceedings 
against  him  all  over. 

Debate  over  the  value  of  stipulations  goes 
on  within  the  Commission  and  reflects  a 
basic  difference  in  enforcement  philosophy: 
Between  those  who  believe  It  possible  for 
businessmen  and  law-enforcement  agents  to 
reason  together,  and  those  who  believe  the. 
only  lasting  enforcement  Is  strong  enforce- 
ment. 

PRACTICE   CROWS 

Consent  settlements — a  procediu'e  In  which 
the  respondent  agrees  to  the  issuance  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  against  him  without 
admitting  he  has  done  anything  wrong — 
have  grown  enormously  In  popularity  at 
times.  They  have  long  been  available,  but 
usually  only  in  deceptive  practice  cases. 
They  reached  their  greatest  use  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  first  appointment  to  the 
Commission,  former  Chairman  Edward  P. 
Howrey,  who  in  less  than  ZVa  years  on  the 
Commission  recast  the  agency's  structure. 
Under  Mr.  Howrey,  FTC's  rules  were  changed 
BO  that  any  case,  antltnist  as  well  as  antl- 
deceptlve,  can  be  settled  by  consent  and, 
another  Innovation,  can  be  settled  at  almost 
any  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

This  extension  of  the  consent  settlement 
procedure  has  been  viewed  with  qualms  by 
some  attorneys,  mostly  those  in  favor  of  a 
strong  enforcement  policy.  No  consent  set- 
tlement order  has  ever  been  reviewed  by  a 
court.  Such  orders  cannot  be  used,  as  ordera 
in  fully  litigated  antitrust  cases  can  be,  as 
the  basis  for  private  treble-damage  suits. 
No  record  Is  developed,  and  little  informa- 
tion about  the  firm  under  charge  ever  be- 
comes public.     ' ' 

PTC  attorneys  Insist  the  consent  order  Is 
as  final  and  binding  as  an  order  Issued  after 
full  Utigatlon.  Unquestionably,  time  and 
money  are  saved.  But  it  may  present  at 
least  one  danger  to  the  public  interest. 
Sometimes  In  the  course  of  negotiating  set- 
tlements, an  official  says,  PTC  bargains  away 
from  the  vital  point  and  comes  up  with  less 
relief  than  it  sought  In  the  complaint. 

A  good  example  Is  PTC's  recent  case  against 
American  Chicle  Co.,  maker  of  Bolalds. 

PTC  attacked  television  ads  for  Eolalds, 
including  the  fostered  Impression  that  the 
ntedical  profession  generaUy  prescribes  or 
recommends  Bolaids.  FTC's  own  sampling 
survey  of  65,000  physicians  showed  that  no 
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more  than  3,600  at  the  most  had  ever  recom- 
mended Rolaldfl  slb  a  specific  for  acid  Indiges- 
tion. 

American  Chicle  then  consented  to  an 
order  barring  it  from  saying  doctors  prescribe 
Rolaids  unless  the  representation  is  limited 
to  the  number  of  doctors  not  greater  than 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  fact. 

Now.  American  Chicle  can,  and  does,  pro- 
claim that  a  Government  survey  shows  3,400 
doctors  recommend  Rolaids;  and  FTC  can  do 
nothing  about  It. 

What'8  Wrong  Wfth  PTC? — Lack  or  Eco- 
nomic Data   Hampers   Mercer  Actions 
(Fourth  In  a  series) 
(By  lifarvin  Caplan) 

Washington. — Much  alarm  has  been  ex- 
pressed. In  Crovernment  and  business  quar- 
ters, over  the  rapid  growth  of  mergers  In  this 
country.  Some  talk  worriedly  of  creeping 
monopoly.  The  actual  situation  may  be 
worse  than  anyone  knows. 

FTC  and  the  Justice  Department  are  in- 
structed by  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
stop  mergers  In  certain  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy, where  the  effect  may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly. 

The  trouble  is  that  both  agencies  operate 
with  such  insufficient  economic  data  they 
are  sometimes  forced  to  choose,  entirely  by 
chance,  what  mergers  they  will  proceed 
against.  And  some  Important  business 
mergers  probably  slip  right  by  them. 

In  1957  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell,  Jr..  estimated  that  Justice 
missed  about  30  percent  of  current  mergers. 

LOW    ESTIMATE 

PTC  Chairman  John  W.  Gwynnc  said  then 
he  was  "inclined  to  think  it  (the  figure) 
was  something  like  that."  There  Is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  the  estimate  is  too  low. 

When  It  comes  to  knowing  what  mergers 
are  being  consummated  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy— in  fields  other  than  banking  and  trans- 
portation, where  they  have  no  Jurisdiction — 
PTC  and  Justice  are  limited,  like  most  peo- 
ple, pretty  much  to  what  they  read  in  the 
newspapers. 

Both  agencies  have  other  sources,  of 
course,  besides  newspaper  and  private  re- 
porting services,  like  Moody's  and  Standard 
&  Poor's. 

Informaton  is  picked  up  from  the  many 
reports  American  business  must  make  to  the 
Government.  A  notable  source  are  filings 
made  with  FTC's  fellow  regulatory  agency, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

But,  even  here,  there  is  a  gaping  hole.  A 
company  needs  report  to  SEC  only  those  ac- 
quisitions which  represent  10  percent  or  more 
of  its  assets.  Government  economists  point 
out  that  a  company  like  General  Motors 
Corp..  with  total  assets  of  approximately  $7.5 
billion,  can  and  probably  does  make  some 
sizable  acquisitions  and  never  reports  them 
officially. 

COMMISSION    AWARE 

FTC  has  long  been  aware  of  how  little  It 
knows,  not  only  about  mergers,  but  about 
many  aspects  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

It  does  not  even  know  such  an  apparently 
elementary  fact  as  the  names  of  the  biggest 
U.S.  corporations.  Some  years  ago  the  Com- 
mission went  confidently  to  work  on  a  re- 
port it  planned  to  call  "The  1,000  Largest 
Companies."  It  issued  the  report  In  June 
1951,  under  the  more  modest  title  of  "A  List 
Of  1.000  Large  Manufacturing  Companies." 

"We  still  do  not  have  a  definitive  list  of 
the  top  companies  in  the  country,"  an  FTC 
economist  sasrs  flatly. 

Fortune  magazine  Issues  an  annual  sup- 
plement on  the  500  largest  Industrial  cor- 
porations. Justice  and  PTC  rely  on  It  In 
preparing  their  anti-trust  cases.  Yet  FTC's 
staff  has  reason  to  believe  about  100  of  the 


largest  United  States  corporations  are  mis- 
sing from  that  list. 

CRUCIAL     GAPS 

Since  FTC's  economic  fact-finding  and  re- 
porting have  long  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gressional committees  and  anti-trust  au- 
thorities as  important  instruments  of  anti- 
monopoly  action,  these  gaps  are  of  crucial 
Importance  in  any  enforcement  program. 

FTC  and  Justice  know  this,  and  it  Is  one 
of  the  Impelling  reasons  In  their  pleas  to 
Congress  for  a  premerger  notification  law. 
This  would  require  sizable  corporations, 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  these  agencies, 
to  report  their  merger  plans  before  any  deal 
is  closed.  Such  a  law  was  introduced  in  the 
85th  Congress  but  failed  to  pass.  It  has 
been  introduced  again  this  term.  Even  if 
it  passes,  it  will  fill  only  one  gap  in  the 
Government's  economic  data.  Are  new  laws 
needed  to  fill  them  all? 

There  are  people  at  the  commission  who 
think  not.  They  say  even  the  premerger 
notification  law  isn't  necessary,  that  all  the 
authority  FTC  needs,  to  get  any  economic 
Information,  is  already  contained  in  section 
6  of  the  PTC  act. 

This,  section  gives  FTC  power  to  comp>el 
American  business  to  supply  information  it 
needs  for  its  work.  At  present,  it  is  prin- 
cipally invoked  to  require  businessmen  to 
fill  out  questionnaires  used  to  compile  the 
quarterly  financial  reports  on  United  States 
manufacturing  corp>orations  that  PTC  is- 
sues Jointly  with  SEC. 

COURT     UPHOLDS     SECTION     6 

A  former  top  ITTC  economist  feels  the 
power  of  section  6  has  never  been  used  suf- 
ficiently. The  Supreme  Court  in  its  deci- 
sion in  the  Morton  Salt  Case  in  1050.  gives 
powerful  support  to  this  sentiment  by  say- 
ing of  section  6  "•  •  •  we  find  nothing 
that  would  deny  Its  use,  for  any  purpose 
within  the  duties  of  the  Conmnlssion  •  •  ••• 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  move  within 
the  Commislon  to  use  the  section  In  a  way 
that  would  have  produced  the  systematic 
economic  data  PTC  needs  for  its  enforce- 
ment programs.     Nothing  came  of  it. 

It  is  hard  to  know  why.  Some  explana- 
tion might  lie  in  the  differing  emphasis 
that  Commission  old-timers  say  Democrats 
and  Republicans  put  upon  the  agency's 
work. 

According  to  this  theory,  when  the  Demo- 
crats are  in  power,  they  tend  to  concentrate 
on  antimerger  and  antitrust  work  and  go 
lightly  on  deceptive  acta  and  practices. 
When  the  Republicans  are  in  the  theory 
continues,  they  crack  down  hard  on  decep- 
tion— the  agency's  current  drive  against  fic- 
titious pricing  is  considered  an  Instance  of 
this — and  ease  up  on  antitrust  prosecu- 
tions. In  fairness  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration, there  Is  also  reason  to  believe  anti- 
deceptive  work  was  spurred  on  by  reports 
issued  last  year  by  a  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee. 

REASONS  DITFER 

This  view  might  seem  refuted  again  by  the 
Increased  nimiber  of  antitrust  cases  brought 
within  recent  years.  But  some  PTC  attor- 
neys— Democrats  obviously — feel  this  has 
been  due  more  to  congressional  prodding  and 
an  Increase  in  the  Commission's  appropria- 
tion for  antlmonopoly  work  than  to  any  real 
crusading  zeal  within  the  agency. 

It  appears  true  that  Increased  antitrust 
work  has  received  very  little  support  In  the 
way  of  basic  factfinding  activity.  The  ap- 
parent reluctance  to  pursue  the  agency's 
powers  under  section  6  is  one  Instance  of 
that. 

Another  Is  FTC's  disinclination  to  study, 
as  it  might  have  done  in  Its  early  years, 
certain  significant  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  Jointly  held  companies  are  a 
good  example.  Such  companies  are  not 
new.    But,  In  recent  years,  their  number  has 


mushroomed  tremendously.  Government 
economists  do  not  understand  their  signifi- 
cance. They  may  very  well  be  perfectly 
legal  arrangements.  Yet,  they  produce  such 
fairly  awesome  aggregations  as  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  and  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) 
jointly  owning  Ethyl  Corp.  Presumably  an 
agency,  whose  Job  is  to  keep  an  eye  on 
economic  concentration,  would  want  to  take 
a  look  at  such  poolings  of  interest.  No  one 
at  PTC  is  watching. 

SMALL    ECONOMIC   STAIT 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the 
Commission  is  limited  in  what  it  can  do  by 
its  small  economic  staff,  no  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  total  personnel  today.  That  small 
number  is  evidence  of  a  trend  since  the 
1920's,  to  reduce  FTC's  economic  functions 
and  to  concentrate  on  Its  legal  efforts.  This 
Is  a  departure  from  the  original  concept  of 
the  Commission,  in  which  the  economist 
was  to  play  as  important  a  role  as  the  attor- 
ney. Early  in  the  Commission's  history,  the 
economists  outnumbered  the  lawyers.  In 
1918,  primarily  because  it  was  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  World  War  I  to  supply 
other  agencies  with  cost  information,  70 
percent  of  FTC's  personnel  was  In  its  eco- 
nomic division. 

Curiously  enough.  It  was  a  Republican 
member  of  the  agency  who.  In  recent  years, 
showed  the  greatest  interest  in  expending 
FTC's  economic  work. 

HOWRET'S   TCCHNIQUX 

Former  Chairman  Edward  P.  Howrey.  quite 
early  In  his  term,  stressed  the  need  for  con- 
sidering all  relevant  economic  data  in  anti- 
trust cases.  He  even  discussed  attaching  a 
permanent  economic  adviser  to  his  staff. 
His  critics  say  he  emphasized  these  economic 
aspects  in  an  attempt  to  delay  antitrust 
cases,  by  clogging  their  records  with  super- 
fluous data.  It  Is  understood  that  sharp 
congressional  criticism  of  his  "rule  of  rea- 
son" approach  to  antitrust  work  with  the 
concomitant  stress  on  economics,  was  a  prin- 
cipal reason  for  his  resignation  before  his 
term  expired. 

Nevertheless,  other  Commissioners,  not  Re- 
publicans, took  and  take  a  sympathetic  view 
of  what  Howrey  professed  to  attempt. 

"Why,"  one  former  Commissioner  declares, 
"economics  is  the  llfeblood  of  the  damn 
Commission." 

If  he  Is  right,  the  agency  nowadays  is 
afflicted  with  anemia. 

What's  Wrong  With  FTC? — Extrcmb 
Remedies  Proposed  roR  Faults 

(Fifth  and  last  of  a  series:  "What  Can  Be 
■Done  To  Improve  the  PTC?") 

(By  Marvin  Caplan) 

Washington. — Two  extreme  remedies  are 
sometimes  proposed  for  the  faults  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  One  Is  to  abolish 
the  agency.  The  other  is  to  give  it  a  great 
deal  more  money  and  expand  Its  powers  and 
staff. 

The  first  point  of  view  has  many  vehe- 
ment, eloquent,  and  powerful  adherents, 
most  of  them  in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

For  some  time  they  have  been  pressing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  administrative  courts  that  would  strip 
from  the  Commission  its  major  functions, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  antltrxist. 

with  aba  backing 

A  bill  to  set  up  such  a  new  system  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Introduced  again  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  with  ABA  backing. 

It  has  little  chance  of  passage.  It  la 
doubtful  that  any  present  attempt  to  abolish 
or  scale  down  the  Commission  will  succeed. 
During  the  late  1930'8.  a  major  drive  was 
mounted  in  Congress  to  divest  FTC  and 
other  regulatory  agencies  of  much  of  their 
power.  It  failed,  and  the  agencies  seem 
more  firmly  established  than  ever. 
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If  It  Is  assumed  that  something  like  the 
Commission  is  needed  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  American  economy,  then  the 
second  proposal,  to  expand  the  size  and 
power  of  the  agency,  apparently  has  much 
to  recommend  it. 

"No  other  major  regulatory  agency  is  faced 
with  so  huge  a  task  as  the  Commission  with 
such  feeble  weapons."  a  report  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  oljserved  In  1951: 
"More  and  better  men,  and  hence  more 
money,  are  basic  to  the  necessary  enhance- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  antitrust 
laws." 

But  Congress  has  shown  little  disposition 
to  act  on  such  advice.  While  It  has  In- 
creased FTC's  appropriation  In  recent  years, 
much  of  that  money  has  been  absorbed  In 
pay  Increases  and  In  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  on  the  agency  by  the 
labeling  laws. 

The  Commission  has  rhortcomings  and 
irritations  that  could  be  corrected  with  more 
money.  It  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  mention  a 
small  but  exasperaUng  thing:  The  shortage 
of  stenographic  help  for  It*  legal  staff. 

FTC  lawyers  tell  of  having  to  stay  after 
hours  to  get  out  their  own  mall,  or  of  wait- 
ing days  for  a  stenographer  to  tyi>e  an  Im- 
portant paper. 

But  even  within  its  budget  limitations, 
present  and  former  staff  people  say,  FTC 
could  attempt  more  than  it  does.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  one  thing  wrong  with  the 
Commission  is  simply  a  lack  of  Imagina- 
tion in  men  who  head  the  agency,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  experiment  with  the  pow- 
er it  already  possesses. 

PBOBLXM    or   OELAT 

It  Is  Impossible,  In  this  serious  of  articles 
to  discuss  a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
Commission.  But  take  the  problem  of  de- 
lay alone.  There  Is  a  feeling  at  staff  level 
that  much  could  be  done  about  delay 
through  relatively  simple  changes. 

One  change  might  be  to  ask  Congress  to 
strengthen  FTC's  rulemaking  powers.  An- 
other might  be  revamping  of  the  entire  com- 
plaint procedure  along  lines  already  author- 
ized by  the  FTC  Act.  A  third  might  be  a 
more  efficient  use  of  examiners  and  at- 
torneys. 

At  present,  most  of  the  rules  FTC  issues — 
notably  Its  set  of  trade  practice  rules  and 
Its  recent  staff  guides  on  deceptive  pric- 
ing and  other  matters — are  only  interpre- 
tations of  the  laws  It  administers. 

These  rules  themselves  carry  no  force  of 
law.  Industry  members  violate  them,  but 
the  violation  of  a  rule,  in  itself,  provides 
no  basis  for  action. 

through  all  sttps 

It  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the  complaint 
as  the  reason  for  FTC's  charges.  The  of- 
fense can  only  become  a  basis  for  Com- 
mission action  after  It  is  carried  through 
all  the  steps  of  conventional  agency  process. 

But  if  FTC's  rules  had  the  force  of  law. 
the  first  suggestion  runs,  the  agency  could 
stop  a  host  of  practices  more  simply  and 
speedily  than  it  does  now.  A  former  FTC 
attorney,  a  proponent  of  this  view,  said: 

"Get  a  statute  giving  FTC  power  to  make 
rules  with  the  force  of  law.  There  are 
limitations  on  this.  But  It  could  be  used 
to  stop  fictitious  pricing,  lotteries,  a  num- 
ber of  other  practices." 

PTC  already  has  such  rulemaking  pow- 
er under  the  Wool  and  Fur  Products  Label- 
ing Acts  and  under  the  new  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act.  These  laws 
certainly  give  It  a  stronger  basis  for  ac- 
tion. 

RAPID  disposition 

The  rapid  disposition  of  fur  and  wool  act 
cases  argues  in  support  of  greater  rule- 
making power.  And  the  new  labeling  act 
suggests  Congress  may  be  disposed  to  give 
PTC  more  of  this  kind  of  authority.    Some 


FTC  attorneys  see  a  trend  toward  such 
legislation. 

Another  suggestion  for  cutting  down  de- 
lay is  that  PTC  exercise,  in  a  different  way. 
the  powers  it  has  luder  section  5(B)  of  the 
FTC  Act. 

This  Is  the  section  that  authorizes  the 
agency  to  issue  complaints  against  anyone 
it  suspects  of  an  unfair  method  of  compe- 
tition, or  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice. 

It  says  that  the  party  named  in  the  com- 
plaint shall  have  the  right  to  appear  at  a 
place  and  time  fixed  by  the  Commission 
"and  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  entered  by  the  Commission  •  •  •  to  cease 
and  desist." 

TO  SHORTEN   ACTIONS 

According  to  some  Commission  attorneys, 
this  phrase  could  be  used  to  shorten  pres- 
ent PTC  actions.  Instead  of  following  the 
customary  courtlike  procedure,  they  said, 
the  agency  could  summon  a  respondent 
straight  before  the  Commission,  present 
him  the  charges  and  have  him  show  cause 
why  an  order  should  not  be  Issued. 

Full  trial  would  be  held  only  If  FTC  could 
not  prove  Its  charges. 

•TTie  only  trouble  with  the  Idea,"  noted 
one  of  the  attorneys  who  suggested  It,  "is 
that  everyone  wants  to  try  lawsuits."  As  fca- 
delay,  "delay  is  the  greatest  stock  in  trade  of 
civil  practitioners.  Delay  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  defendant." 

The  third  suggestion  for  cutting  down  the 
case  time  involves  changing  FTC's  present 
method  of  making  assignments  to  Its  11  ex- 
aminers. 

HANDLE    MORE   CASES 

The  suggestion  came  from  a  former  exam- 
iner, who  estimated  he  could  have  handled 
twice  the  caseload  he  did. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  Job,  he  said, 
is  that  80  much  time  is  wasted  ou  the  road. 
PTC  attorneys  and  examiners  travel  all  over 
the  country  taking  testimony  on  a  complaint. 
An  examiner  will  all  too  often  find  himself  in 
San  Francisco  with  a  hearing  he  can  dispose 
of  in  half  a  day,  and  use  the  rest  of  the  week 
getting  back  to  Washington. 

The  situation  could  be  corrected  to  a  great 
extent,  the  examiner  believed.  If  assignments 
were  made  on  a  geographic  basis.  If  the  ex- 
aminer In  San  Franclso  also  could  schedule 
hearings  on  cases  Involving  respondents  In 
Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  and  bring  the  wit- 
nesses Into  San  Francisco  the  week  he  is 
there,  he  could  handle  three  cases  Instead  of 
one. 

Too  often,  however,  purely  extraneovis  con- 
siderations enter  Into  the  assignment  of 
cases.  For  Instance,  one  examiner  with  a 
married  daughter  on  the  West  Coast  gets 
there  on  assignment  at  least  twice  a  year. 

These  three  proposals  for  combating  de- 
lay— rulemaking  power  with  the  force  of  law, 
revision  of  the  complaint  procedure,  and 
more  efficient  staff  assignment — are  not  of- 
fered as  a  panacea. 

Each  of  them,  their  advocates  point  out. 
contains  controversial  elements.  But  they 
have  been  proposed  a  number  of  times  by 
men  who  know  the  Commission  intimately, 
and  would  like  to  see  It  function  better. 

If  they  have  not  received  careful  study,  It 
may  be,  as  their  advocates  suggest,  that  the 
fault  lies  In  a  condition  of  apathy,  a  lack  of 
will  to  explore  and  examine  Just  what  the 
agency  can  do. 

Surveying  the  Commission  today,  a  former 
FTC  attorney,  who  works  with  a  watchdog 
congressional  committee,  thinks  it  is  doing 
a  much  better  Job  than  it  did  only  a  few  years 
ago,  but  needs  bolder,  more  Imaginative  di- 
rection. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  story  about  the 
PTC  Commissioner  who  rode  the  new  auto- 
matic elevator  in  the  agency  and  wished 
FTC's  cases  would  all  move  as  fast. 


A  week  or  so  later,  the  elevator  developed 
bugs,    missed    floors,    stuck,    shut   Its   doors 

either  too  slowly  or  t<x>  abruptly. 

"Goldarn,"  said  an  attorney  entering  and 
shaking  his  head.  *Tliia  thing  never  works 
the  way  you  want  it." 

It  was  almost  as  If  he  spoke  for  the  many 
people  who  work  diligently  and  devotedly  In 
the  Commission's  cause  and  expressed  their 
deepest  sentiment  about  the  agency  Itself. 


MORE  AGREEMENT  THAT  TIGHT- 
MONEY  POLICY  IS  A  BAD  REMEDY 
FOR  ADMINISTERED  PRICES 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PAIMAN]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  body  are  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  way  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sjrstem  is  regulating  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy. And  they  should  be  concerned; 
this  is  one  of  the  central  Issues,  if  not 
the  central  issue,  of  our  times. 

Certainly  It  is  the  central  problem  on 
the  domestic  front.  It  involves  such 
questions  as  how  many  people  will  have 
jobs,  how  many  farmers  will  be  dispos- 
sessed, what  kinds  of  schools  smd  other 
public  facilities  the  Nation  will  have. 
Finally,  it  raises  a  question  whether  our 
so-called  free  enterprise  system  really  is 
the  best  system  after  all.  Certainly,  too. 
this  question  of  how  our  economy  is  being 
regulated,  and  with  what  effects,  cannot 
be  unrelated  to  this  Nation's  success  or 
failure  in  the  international  arena. 

If  our  system  is  such  that  we  must 
have  long  periods  of  stagnation,  rather 
than  the  rapid  economic  growth  which 
new  advances  in  technology  and  worker- 
productivity  make  possible,  then  many 
other  nations  must  wonder  whether  the 
Western  World  will  long  continue  to  lead 
in  industrial  strength. 

If  we  must  have  these  severe  and  pro- 
longed recessions  in  creative  activity, 
other  nations  must  doubt,  as  we  must 
doubt,  whether  we  will  win  out  in  the 
race  for  scientific  and  technical  suprem- 
acy. There  are  many  Members  who, 
like  myself,  are  not  experts  in  foreign 
affairs  and  we  are  wondering  about  this: 
Since  our  business  and  financial  leaden 
seem  to  believe  that  our  economic  sys- 
tem can  function  properly  only  with 
about  6  percent  of  our  working  popula- 
tion unemployed,  will  people  in  oth^jr 
parts  of  the  Western  World  really  wish  to 
copy  our  free  enterprise  system  and  form 
their  intellectual  and  spiritual  alliances 
with  us.  These  questions  are  passing  on 
the  minds  of  many  of  us. 

There  are  some  guides  to  be  found,  I 
think,  in  two  letters  by  distinguished 
econ(Hnists  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
One  is  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Woodlief 
Thomas,  who  is  economic  adviser  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  other  is 
written  by  Mr.  Leon  H.  Keyserling,  who 
is  the  former  Chairman  of  President 
Truman's  Council  of  Econwnic  Advisers, 
commenting  on  Mr.  Thomas'  letter. 
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TIGHT    MOKKT    POLICT    SQTTEXZIS    OUT    COMP*- 

tttion;  brings  mobx  powrai  to  administxb 

PKICKS 

Both  of  these  are  good  and  thoughtful 
letters.  Both  show  a  devotion  to  the 
public  interest  and  to  those  particular 
values  with  which  most  of  us  would 
agree.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  compared 
V  the  amount  of  the  agreement  between 
the  two  views  expressed  by  these  econ- 
omists, any  differences  between  them 
are  extremely  minor. 

There  now  seems  to  be  wide  agreement 
on  all  sides  on  these  points: 

First.  Increases  in  the  price  level 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  Korean 
period  have  not  been  the  result  of  a 
monetary  inflation.  In  this  period  the 
imderlylng  demand  was  not  present  to 
bring  about  a  proliferation  of  credit  in 
excess  of  productive  capacity.  These 
price  increases  have  resulted,  in  short, 
from  arbitrary  price-making  in  the  ad- 
ministered price  industries.  In  other 
words,  these  industries  have  sufficient 
monopoly  power  to  jack  up  prices  and 
have  Jacked  up  prices,  even  at  times 
when  they  were  suffering  from  a  serious 
decline  in  business. 

Second.  Present  methods  of  squeezing 
money  and  credit  are  not  effective  in 
checking  price  increases  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  tight-money  policies  applied  on 
such  a  mixed  economic  system  as  we 
have — consisting  of  both  monopoly 
activities  and  highly  competitive  activ- 
ities, and  all  shades  in  between — may 
cause  such  distortions  and  upsets  in  the 
system  as  to  make  the  cure  worse  than 
the  disease. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  see  it,  tightening 
money  actually  causes  the  administered- 
price  industries  to  raise  prices.  Tighten- 
ing money  means  raising  interest  rates 
which  brings  about  an  increased  cost. 
And  more  often  than  not,  the  adminis- 
tered price  industries  shift  any  and  all 
increased  costs  on  to  the  consumers.  In 
truth,  they  usually  shift  more  than  the 
increased  cost,  because  there  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  set  prices  as  a  percent- 
age mark-up  over  costs.  So  there  is  a 
tendency  not  merely  to  shift  the  in- 
creased cost,  but  to  set  prices  so  as  to 
take  a  profit  on  the  increased  cost. 
Fighting  inflation  in  these  industries 
with  tight  money  is  like  fighting  fire  with 
gasoline. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  tight-money 
policy  has  not  caused  price  decreases  in 
the  competitive  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. On  the  contrary,  it  clearly  has 
done  so.  Over  these  last  several  years 
when  the  big-business  industries  were 
making  price  Increases  and  pushing  up 
the  general  price  index,  the  tight-money 
policy  was  shrinking  the  hides  of  the 
farmer  and  the  small-business  man. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  small- business  i>eo- 
ple  were  pushed  into  bankruptcy  and 
their  inventories  have  been  liquidated  at 
distressed  prices.  And  the  profit  mar- 
gins of  other  small  businesses  have  been 
squeezed.  These  bargain  prices  which 
small  business  has  had  to  offer  In  the 
course  of  its  general  exodus  from  the 
business  system  have  disguised  to  some 
extent  the  full  measure  of  the  big-busi- 
ness price  increases.  The  overall  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  does  not  show  the  full 


effect,  because  small-business  people  and 
farmers  are  paying  for  the  tight-money 

policy. 

Furthermore,  the  Nation  is  continu- 
ing to  pay,  and  will  continue  to  pay,  for 
many  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time 
small  firms  were  being  pushed  to  the 
wall,  giant  corporations  were  expanding. 
They  were  buying  up  and  merging  small- 
er companies;  they  were  building  bigger 
and  more  efficient  productive  plants; 
they  were  building  supermarkets  and 
distribution  outlets  of  all  kinds;  and 
they  were  spending  huge  sums — usually 
Government  money — on  research  and 
experimentation  to  acquire  and  control 
new  and  improved  business  techniques. 
In  brief,  the  tight-money  policy  has  left 
the  Nation  with  a  greater  concentration 
of  economic  power,  a  stronger  monopoly 
control  over  markets  and  production 
techniques,  and  it  has  left  consumers 
with  poorer  defenses  against  adminis- 
tered prices. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  this  practical  experi- 
ence with  a  theory  which  did  not  make 
sense  in  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  now  embarked  upon 
a  new  tight-money  policy.  Why?  That 
is  the  question.  Why? 

I.ETTEBS   OF   WOODLIET  THOMAS   AND   LEON 
KCTSERLINO 

The  letters  submitted  by  Mes.srs. 
Thomas  and  Keyserling  are  as  follows. 
I  believe  they  contain  much  from  which 
we  can  profit: 

Federal  RrsERvz's  Economics 

Dr.  Woodllef  Thomas'  communication  of 
March  12  Is  commendable  for  Its  statement 
(a)  that  the  evil  of  administered  prices 
moving  upward  "Is  not  so  much  that  they 
create  Inflation  but  that  they  tend  to  retard 
growth  and  to  increase  unemployment"  be- 
catuse  they  create  "distortions."  and  (b) 
that  these  private  pricing  actions  "cannot 
be  effectively  controlled  or  corrected  by  •  •  • 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies."  and  that  "any 
attempt  to  avoid  these  distortions  by  mone- 
tary policies  might  Increase  the  distortions 
and  lead  to  a  more  severe  adjustment." 

But  Is  the  Federal  Reserve  System  benefit- 
ing by  the  sage  advice  of  Dr.  Thomas?  In 
early  1957.  the  FRB  was  Insisting  that  the 
Inflation  was  of  the  classic  variety  resulting 
from  demand  In  excess  of  supply,  and  that 
the  tightening  of  monetary  policy  was  the 
best  way  to  flght  It,  even  though  It  was 
abundantly  apparent  that  the  slack  plant 
and  manpower  was  already  much  too  large 
and  showing  clear  signs  of  Increasing 
rapidly,  and  that  the  only  type  of  Inflation 
then  in  being  was  administered  price  in- 
flation. 

And  today,  the  FRB  is  again  tightening 
up  on  money,  when  unemployment  Is  still 
increasing,  when  there  has  been  virtually 
no  price  Inflation  for  almost  a  year,  and 
when  the  only  price  Inflation  threat  in  the 
foreseeable  future  is  that  administered 
prices  may  again  be  raised  long  before  key 
industries  are  subjected  to  any  high  pressure 
of  demand  against  available  productive 
capacities. 

Dr.  Thomas  does  present  the  FRB  argu- 
ment that  stricter  monetary  policies  are  now 
needed  to  prevent  an  actual  or  threatened 
expansion  of  credit  which  might  result  "if 
monetary  policy  should  undertake  to  finance 
whatever  demands  for  credit  are  made  upon 
the  banking  system,  or  permit  Itself  to  be 
used  to  Justify  all  decisions  made  by  pro- 
ducers." 

Monetary  policy  can  be  iised  effectively  on 
the  credit  front.  But  the  defect  In  the  FRB 
position  has  been  failure  to  recognize  that. 


Just  as  the  distortions  in  the  price  struc- 
ture are  more  serious  than  rising  prices  per 
se,  so  distortions  in  the  credit  structure  are 
of  central  slgrnlficance. 

To  illustrate,  in  1957  the  economy  was  not 
threatened  by  an  excess  of  total  investment, 
but  rather  by  a  rather  typical  Investment 
boom  in  plant  and  producers'  equipment 
running  far  ahead  of  demand  for  products. 
Meanwhile,  Investment  by  States  and  local- 
ities in  schools  and  other  public  services.  In- 
vestment In  housing,  and  investment  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  national  defense 
and  essential  domestic  programs,  were  run- 
ning much  too  low  to  meet  the  great  priori- 
ties of  our  national  needs,  or  even  to  lift 
total  investment  to  levels  consistent  with 
maintenance  of  a  high  and  sUble  rate  of 
economic  growth. 

Yet  the  tight  money  policy  In  1957  in- 
creased these  distortions  by  repressing  fur- 
ther the  types  of  investment  (and  private 
consumption)  which  were  already  too  low. 
The  policy  had  virtually  no  restraining  ef- 
fect upon  the  investment  boom  in  plant  and 
equipment,  which  came  to  an  end  only 
when  Industry  recognized  that  productive 
capabilities  had  run  way  ahead  of  effective 
demand. 

Today,  we  suffer  greatly  from  the  deficien- 
cies In  certain  types  of  public  Investment  and 
private  consumption  referred  to  above.  In 
addition,  we  now  need  expansion  of  funda- 
mental Investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
generally,  which  will  not  occur  until  there 
is  a  sufficient  expansion  of  private  and  pub- 
lic demand;  overall  investment  and  credit 
are  expanding  much  too  slowly. 

The  current  tight  money  policy  is  again 
repressing  those  things  which  we  vu-gently 
need  to  expand  first,  and  is  having  very 
little  effect  upon  those  things  which  can 
expand  only  thereafter.  It  is  also  throtUlng 
the  small  entrepreneur  further,  and  hurt- 
ing all  marginal  groups  who  ought  to  be 
helped. 

Thus,  while  the  FRB  should  be  praised 
for  its  belated  belaboring  of  administered 
price  increases,  this  should  not  absolve  the 
FRB  from  Its  share  of  responsibility  for  in- 
adequate economic  growth  or  high  unem- 
ployment, nor  divert  attention  from  needed 
changes  in  FRB  policies. 

And  if  it  is  appropriate  for  the  FRB  to  be 
concerned  about  administered  prices  be- 
cause all  private  and  public  economic  poli- 
cies Interact,  then  It  U  at  least  equally  ap- 
propriate for  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress to  be  concerned  about  monetary  poli- 
cies, which  raises  the  question  of  Just  how 
"Independent"   the  FRB   should   be. 

LxoN  H.  KrrssauMO. 
Washington. 

Those  Administered  Prices 
(A  communication  from  Woodllef  Thomas) 

(Woodllef  Thomas,  author  of  this  com- 
munication, is  the  economic  adviser  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.) 

Recent  discussion  of  the  infiuence  of  ad- 
ministered prices,  stimulated  by  Gardiner 
Means'  statement  before  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee (Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary),  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  vmderstandlng  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Inflation  and  fluctuations  in  eco- 
nomic activity  and  employment.  This  con- 
tribution is  in  pointing  out  that  there  are 
unstablllzing  forces  in  pricing  actions  of  the 
private  economy — on  the  part  of  both  man- 
agement and  labor — that  cannot  be  effec- 
tively controUed  or  corrected  by  govern- 
mental actions  in  the  area  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  pmllcles. 

The  columns  of  the  Washington  Post  have 
covered  much  of  this  discussion,  beginning 
with  Bernard  Nosslter's  lucid  presentation 
on  February  8.  Gardiner  Means  placed 
major — and  apparently  undue — emphasis  on 
the    role    of    administrative    decisions    by 
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powerful  corporations  and  labor  organiza- 
tions In  fixing  prices  and  wages  without  due 
regard  to  economic  forces  or  public  interest. 
He  also  expressed  the  view,  which  was  not 
supported  and  is  Inconsistent  with  his 
major  thesis,  that  restrictive  monetary 
policies  brought  on  the  recession  In  1957. 
Eugene  Havas  In  his  letter  of  February  19  to 
the  Washington  Post  pointed  out  the  effecto 
of  pricing  policies  on  the  profits  of  steel 
companies  and  expressed  the  view  that 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  though  sound 
In  themselves,  cannot  stop  Infiatlon  spurred 
by  admlr.  ;tratlve  price  Increases.  Ralph 
Young,  in  hla  letter  to  Senator  Proxmirb 
and  also  In  his  more  recent  appearance  be- 
fore the  Kefauver  committee,  pointed  out 
the  various  demands  and  other  market 
factors  that  have  influenced  price  move- 
ments m  recent  years.  Harold  Dorsey.  In 
some  of  his  recent  excellent  Monday  col- 
umns in  the  Post,  has  also  presented  a 
realistic  analysis  of  recent  price  changes 
and  their  possible  effects  In  contributing  to 
economic  Instability. 

Objection  to  administered  prices.  It  may 
be  concluded  from  these  discussions,  al- 
though not  precisely  sUted  In  any  of  them, 
should  not  be  so  much  that  they  contribute 
to  Inflation  but  that  they  Interfere  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  price  mechanism 
and  lead  eventually  to  unemployment  of 
resources. 

Prices  should  serve  as  a  means  for  obtain- 
ing the  most  effective  allocation  of  resources 
and  maintaining  a  balance  between  output 
and  use.  In  a  free-market  economy,  there 
should  be  no  objection  If  an  Industry  or  a 
company  or  an  Individual  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  prices  obtainable  for  its 
products  or  services  In  the  light  of  existing 
and  foreseeable  circumstances.  Such  a 
policy  stimulates  Investment  In  increased 
productive  capacity  and  tends  to  restrain 
demand. 

One  of  the  considerations  In  fixing  prices, 
of  course,  should  be  what  price  can  be  sus- 
tained and  whether  markets  might  be  lost 
for  a  longer  period  by  asking  the  highest  pos- 
sible price  for  any  short  period  of  time.  Crit- 
icism arises  with  respect  to  administered 
prices  when  they  are  not  adjusted  properly 
in  response  to  supply  and  demand  forces. 
They  are  harmful  If  prices  are  raised  so  as  to 
choke  off  demand  and  lead  to  reductions  In 
output  or  If  prices  are  held  up  In  the  face 
of  declining  demand  when  lower  prices  might 
sooner  or  later  stimulate  some  demand.  The 
result  Is  that  production  and  employment 
are  reduced  more  and  kept  down  for  a  longer 
period  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Such  a  result  Is  harmful  to  those  responsible 
for  the  bad  judgment  In  setting  prices  as 
well  as  to  the  general  public  Interest. 

Consumers  have  the  privilege  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  buy  a  product  or  a  service 
that  is  offered  at  the  price  demanded.  Higher 
wages  or  other  cost  Increases  are  not  a  de- 
cisive reason  for  raising  prices,  if  consumers 
won't  buy  the  output  that  can  be  produced 
at  the  higher  prices  asked.  An  economic 
system  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  on  the 
principle  that  a  seller  can  always  obtoin  any 
price  he  wishes  to  ask  for  his  product.  In 
order  to  maintain  sustainable  economic 
growth.  It  is  the  task  of  the  seller  to  adjust 
his  prices  or  his  product  so  as  to  stimulate 
demand.  Otherwise  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
resources  will  be  allocated  to  other  uses,  but 
this  is  a  time-consuming  process  and  results 
in  unemployment.  Much  of  the  unemploy- 
ment existing  today  can  be  attributed  to  dis- 
tortions and  Inflexiblllitles  in  the  price  and 
Income  structure. 

It  is  most  likely,  for  example  that  some 
wages  and  prices  were  raised  or  kept  up  too 
high  in  1957  and  thus  choked  off  demands. 
Moreover,  they  have  not  been  adjusted  down- 
ward sufficiently  to  stimulate  demand  since 
then.  This  Is  particulau-ly  true  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  with  respect  to  styling  as 


well  as  to  prices.  The  principle  Is  the  same 
in  either  event.  It  is  no  doubt  also  true  of 
the  steel  industry.  At  present  the  threat  of 
further  increases  in  steel  wages  and  prices 
may  be  stimulating  a  surge  of  buying  that 
might  not  last  after  the  event. 

Consequences  of  such  distortions  and  In- 
fiexlbllltles  In  the  price  and  Income  struc- 
ture cannot  be  avoided  by  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  would 
not  remove  the  basic  difficulty  but  might 
increase  the  distortions  and  lead  to  a  more 
severe  adjustment.  Nor  should  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  be  blamed  for  recession 
and  unemployment  that  result  from  incor- 
rect pricing  policies  of  management  and  la- 
bor. They  might  alleviate  some  of  the  con- 
sequences and  should  endeavor  to  do  so. 
Monetary  policy,  however,  operates  within  a 
limited  area  and  is  concerned  primarily  with 
commercial  bank  credit.  As  Ralph  Young 
pointed  out  in  his  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee : 

"If  monetary  policy  should  undertake  to 
finance  whatever  demands  for  credit  are  made 
upon  the  banking  system,  or  permit  Itself  to 
be  used  to  justify  all  decisions  made  by  pro- 
ducers, whether  correct  or  faulty,  it  would 
become  an  engine  of  Infiatlon.  not  a  force 
for  stability  and  sustainable  growth.  Mon- 
etary policy  must  be  concerned  with  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  people,  consumers  as  well 
as  producers,  not  with  particular  Interests 
or  Industries.   •    •   • 

"Obviously,  monetary  and  credit  policy 
cannot  do  everything  needed  to  attain  stable 
growth;  it  must  be  supported  by  appropriate 
fiscal  and  other  public  policies,  as  well  as  by 
prudent  private  policies.  During  periods  of 
expanding  demands,  accompanied  by  spec- 
ulative psychology  and  expectations  of  creep- 
ing inflation,  monetary  policy  has  no  option 
but  to  assume  a  restrictive  posture.  If  it  did 
not  assume  such  a  posture,  widespread  ex- 
pectations that  prices  and  costs  would  be 
steadily  raised  might  indeed  lead  to  further 
splrallng  of  costs  and  prices.  Individual  or 
group  efforts  then  to  hedge  against  or  by 
escalation  to  protect  against  Inflation  would 
tend  to  aggravate  inflationary  forces  rather 
than  to  bring  them  into  balance." 

In  conclusion,  the  objection  to  adminis- 
tered prices  and  wages  is  not  so  much  that 
they  create  Inflation  but  that  they  tend  to 
retard  growth  and  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment. Inflation  might  be  created  if  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  attempt  to  validate 
such  prices,  but  eventually  these  attempts 
will  only  make  the  inevitable  collapse  more 
disastrous. 

WooDUEF  Thomas. 

Chevt  Chase.  Md. 


TO  VIOLATE  THE  LAW  IS  TO  TEAR 
THE  CHARACTER  OP  ONE'S  OWN 
LIBERTY 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  only  real  democracy 
is  that  of  the  dead;  that  there  is  neither 
rank  nor  station  nor  prerogative  in  the 
republic  of  the  grave.  While  this  is  a 
maxim  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  in  life  some  of  our  noblest 
citizens  have  practiced  real  democracy. 
Such  was  true  throughout  the  life  of 
Judge  N.  Porter  Sims. 

On  March  13,  1959.  while  dining  with 
friends  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Judge  Por- 


ter  Sims   suffered   a   massive   cerebral 
hemorrhage,  with  death  resulting  in  a 
matter   of   minutes.      Before    going    to 
Frankfort  as  a  commissioner  of  the  court 
of  appeals — cur  highest  court  in  Ken- 
tucky— Judge   Sims    had   served    for   8 
years  as  city  attorney  of  Bowling  Green, 
and  as  judge  of  the  Warren  Circuit  Court 
from  1928  to  1938.    He  was  first  elected 
to  the  court  of  appeals  in  November  1942 
and  to  successive  terms  in  1950  and  1958. 
Twice  did  he  serve  as  chief  justice  of  our 
highest  court.    He  died  at  the  age  of  72. 
The  bar  of  my  home  city  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  has  always  been  composed 
of  men  whose  legal  attainments  have 
been  of  the  highest  order.    During  my 
lifetime  three  of  our  outstanding  law- 
yers were  elevated  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, namely,  Judge  Warner  Ellmore 
Settle,  Judge  Marvel  Mills  Logan,  and 
Judge  Porter  Sims.    Like  his  two  prede- 
cessors and  friends.  Judge  Sims,  in  every 
respect  upheld  and  maintained  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  law.    He  was  a  scholar  of 
the  law  who  found  belief  in  his  profes- 
sion.   It  was  my  good  fortune  to  begin 
the  practice  of  law  when  Judge  Sims 
was  Judge  of  the  Warren  Circuit  Court, 
and,  like  many  another  young  man,  I 
was  privileged  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  " 
gentleman  who  set  up  a  rigid  code  of 
legal  ethics  from  which  he  never  devi- 
ated.   To  violate  the  law,  in  Judge  Sims' 
opinion,  was  to  tear  the  charter  of  one's 
own  liberty.    He  truly  felt  that  the  basic 
theory  of  the  American  political  system 
was  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law 
and  that  laws  lose  their  force  if  they  are 
not  justly,  courageously  and  wisely  ad- 
ministered.   Though  rigid  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Judge  Sims  was  a 
man   of  compassion,   particularly  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  where 
persons  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  court, 
or  in  cases  where  children  were  involved. 
He  was  without  personal  fear,  but  he 
possessed   a  kind   and  considerate  na- 
ture.   In   every   aspect   of   his   life   he 
practiced  true  democracy. 

In  these  changing  and  tumultous  days 
through  which  we  are  passing,  bitter 
criticism  has  been  directed  at  the  mem- 
bers of  some  of  our  highest  courts.  But 
at  no  time  was  criticism  ever  leveled  at 
the  opinions  handed  down  by  Judge  Sims, 
nor  at  his  integrity,  legal  or  otherwise. 
Judge  Sims  lived  up  to  the  standards 
which  should  be  inherent  in  members  of 
our  judicial  system.  By  temperament, 
training  and  education  he  was  qualified 
to  sit  on  any  court  in  the  United  States. 
Through  his  kindness  and  tolerance  he 
drew  people  to  him,  and  a  friend  once 
gained  was  never  lost. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Porter  Sims  the 
State  of  Kentucky  has  been  deprived  of  a 
great  jurist.  But  the  principles  which 
he  advocated  by  precept  and  example 
shall  continue  to  be  felt  by  our  entire 
legal  profession,  and  shall  prove  a  factor 
in  maintaining  the  scale  of  justice  in 
more  certain  balance. 


•& 


}  . 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Harmon,  for 
balance   of    the    week,    on    account    of 
official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hovise.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviHS,  for  20  minutes,  today,  end 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  30  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  for  1  hour,  on 
Monday  next.  March  23,  1959. 

Mr,  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GiAiMo) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday  end 
Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Herlong  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  Rutherford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

l^ATCHER  ^ 

Mr.  O'koNSKi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  SCHWEMGBL. 

Mr.  Ford, 

Mr,  Bosch  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lick)  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halleck  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  an  address  by  Mr.  Weaver,  of 
Nebraska,  and  an  address  by  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  Summerfleld. 

Mr.  KOWAL8XI. 

Mr.  BoLLiNO  in  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PlIOHAN. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oiazmo.  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  OUara  of  Michigan. 

Mr,  Metcalt  in  three  instances. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  1776.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28.  1968,  to  provide  for  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
March  19,  1959,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


January  22.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Ulustratlon.  on  a  review  of  report*  on  Pas- 
cagoula  Harbor,  Miss.,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  PubUc  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  and  VS.  Sen- 
ate, adopted  August  16.  1960.  and  June 
10.  1957.  This  report  Includes  a  study  of 
the  engineering  and  economic  feasibility  of 
the  plans  authorized  In  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  September  3.  1954.  and  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  additional 
project  modifications  may  be  advisable  at 
this  time  (H.  Doc.  No.  98) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  one  Illustration. 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  E>epartment  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  15.  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  Interim  report  on  north- 
western Alaska,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  AcU  approved  June  30.  1948.  and 
May  17.  1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  99);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Illustration. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  General  Staff  on  De- 
cember 31.  1958.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
681.  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Liaison  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Air  Force's  report 
entitled  "Semiannual  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Procurement  Action."  for  the  period 
July  1  through  December  31.  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  pricing  of 
Department  of  the  Navy  negotiated  contracU 
and  subcontracts  with  Ubrascope,  Inc., 
Glendale.  Calif.,  for  model  MX-1295  perl- 
scopes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

740.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary. 
American  Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety for  the  calendar  year  1958.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  358.  76th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

742.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budgfet,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  "Operation  and  maintenance. 
Army.  1959"  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  666);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

irrc. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
Of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
projier  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held 
in  the  Philippines  in  1959;  and  for  other 


purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  221). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
Uln  services  to  the  Boy  Scoute  of  America 
for  use  at  the  Fifth  National  Jamboree  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  222). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  5674.  A  bill  to  authorize  cerUln 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  pxirposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  223).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  DlsposlUon  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  224.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  4452.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  AgreemenU  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  225).  Referral  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  S.  1096.  An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  226).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARY:  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
H  R.  5806.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Ofllce  Departmcnu 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  227 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations.  First  report  on  results  from  rec- 
ommendations made  during  85th  Congress  In 
reports  of  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions (Rept.  No.  228).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  6775.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  lands  above  the  320-foot 
contour  of  the  John  H.  Kerr  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir to  the  former  owners,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.R.  5776.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.PATMAN: 

H.R.  5777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.R.  5778.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  advertis- 
ing, and  false  Invoicing  of  decorative  hard- 
wood or  imitation  hardwood  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5779.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  whUe  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  5780.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1553, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the  Boards 
of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dismissals  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal In  determining  whether  or  not  to  cor- 
rect certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  reha- 
bilitation certificate;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Bv  Mr.  COOLEY: 
HR.  5781.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  Fame;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  5782.  A  bill  to  establish  recognition 
and  observance  by  classified  employees  In 
Federal  Government  of  all  State  holidays; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  5783.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Govern- 
ment contribution  toward  personal  health 
service  benefits  for  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  United  States  service  and  their 
dependents,  to  authorize  payroll  deductions 
for  participants,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5784.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on   Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  6785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  lepl.slatlve  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  land  In  the 
several  States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment Operations. 

BvMr.  DOOLSY: 
H.R.&780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
lUvtnue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  rail- 
road corporations  to  take  full  advantage  of 
tax  relief  measures  enacted  or  granted  by 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.8787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntenUte 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system.  Insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUU  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
H.R.  5788.  A  bill  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  76  percent  of  the  funds  expended 
for  the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
naval   vessels  to  be  expended  with  private 
ship   repair   yards,  and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE : 
H.R.  5789.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  Fame;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H.R.  6790.  A  bill  to  amend  section  377  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  make  permanent  the  pro- 
vision for  automatic  preservation  of  acreage 
history;   to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
HJl.5791.  A   bill    to   equalize    the   pay   of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  5792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide   coverage    for    employees    of    large    en- 
terprises engaged   in  retail   trade  or  service 
and  of  other  employers  engaged  In  activities 
affecting  conunerce,  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  the  act  to  $1.26  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  LANE: 
HJl.  6793.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Japanese 
American  Evacuation   Claims   Act;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  5794.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the    re- 
classification of  certain  distribution  clerks 
at  airport  mall  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  5795.  A  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees  within  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    NORBLAD: 
H.R.  5796.  A  bill  to  punish  the  use  of  In- 
terstate  con^merce    In    furtherance   of    con- 
spiracies  to  commit   terroristic   crimes  and 
activities,   and    for   other   purposes,    to   the 
Committee   on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OSTERTAG : 
H.R.  5797.  A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Defense   Education  Act  of    1958   to  provide 
that  payments  made  under  title  III  of  that 
act  may  not  be  used  to  acquire  equipment 
manufactured    in    the   Union   of   Soviet   So- 
cialist Republics;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   SHELLEY:  * 

H  R.  5798.  A  bill  to  extend  pension  bene- 
fits to  persons  who  served  on  certain  vessels 
operated  by  the  Army  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the 
China  Relief  Expedition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  6799.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  6800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  cerUIn  re- 
strictions on  th«  crediting  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  purposes,  so  as  to  permit 
such  Income  to  be  retroactively  credited 
(upon  payment  of  tax)  to  the  same  extent 
as  wages;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  6801.  A   bill   to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  5802.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the    town     of    Waterford.    N.Y.,    originally 
the    "Halfmoon",    for    1969    in    conjunction 
with    the    350th    anniversary    of    historical 
events  In  the  Hudson-Champlaln  area;    to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.R.  5803.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  5804.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to   the    Constitution   of   the   United    States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARY: 
HJt.  5805.    A   biU    making    appropriations 
for   the   Treasxiry   and   Post   Office   Depart- 
ments,   and    the   Tax   Court   of   the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
I960,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJl.  5806.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  587 
by  permitting  the  withholding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  wages  of  employees 


of  certain  taxes  Imposed  by  municipalities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  judi- 
cial review  of  certain  actions  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.R.  5808.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  to  conduct 
research  programs  for  the  study  of  various 
propulsion  systems  and  the  use  of  varlotis 
fuels    and    their    derivatives    in    relation    to 
space    vehicles,    rockets,    and    missiles,    and 
for  the  study  of  structural,  container,   and 
ablating    materials;    to    the    Committee    on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HR.  5809.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits   and    the   disability   freeze;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   McGOVERN: 
H.R.  5810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to  grant 
certain   Increases   in   compensation   to   em- 
ployees of  the  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation    county   committees,    to    bring 
employees  of  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  county  committees  within  the 
purview  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.6811.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trtxst  for  the  Crow 
Creek  Slovix  Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  5812.  A  bill  to  place  in  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.R.6813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1958.  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  underuke  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  effects  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides  and  other  pesticides, 
upon  fish  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  losses  of  those  Invaluable  natural 
resources  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  6814.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperative 
unit  programs  of  research,  education,  and 
demonstration  between  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  several  States  and  Territories, 
and  private  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  5815.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  350th  anniversary  of  historical  events 
In  the  Hudson-Champlaln  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.  5816.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  pro- 
grams  of   economic   aid   to  foreign   nations 
shall   be   administered  by  the  Secretary   of 
State:    to   simplify   administration   of   such 
programs;   and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  5817.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition  of   the   Polish   Legion   of   American 
Veterans  by   the  Secretary   of  Defense   and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
HJl.  5818.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  350th  anniversary  of  historical  evento 
In  the  Hudson-Champlaln  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service, 
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By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.  R.  6819.  A  blU  to  provide  grants  to  th« 
States  to  asslBt  them  In  Informing  and  edu- 
cating children  In  their  schools  about  the 
harmful  effect  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other 
potentially  deleterious  consumables;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  S820.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  act  of  June  14,  1926,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  June  4.  1954  (68  Stat.  173;  43 
U.S.C.  889);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.B.  6821.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
pwposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 

H.R.  6822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure." 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  suits  against  Federal  em- 
ployees arising  out  of  their  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  In  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEaaRY: 

H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  314.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of 
a  nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  with  respect  to  the  1969  Pa- 
cific Festival,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  the  grave  of 
Samuel  Wilson,  progenitor  of  the  symbol 
"Uncle  Sam,"  In  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Troy, 
N.Y..  as  a  national  shrine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  standing 
behind  the  President's  policy  of  firmness  In 
the  Berlin  crisis  and  calling  for  certain  ac- 
tions to  strengthen  the  Armed  FoiAes  of  the 
United  States  abroad  and  at  honCe:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concxirrent  resojutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congressi^wlth  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  the  grave  of 
Samuel  Wilson,  progenitor  of  the  symbol 
"Uncle  Sam."  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Troy, 
N.T.,  as  a  national  shrine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY : 

H.  Res.  216.  Resolution    to    amend    House 
Resolution  93;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  KARTH:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Minnesota  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  the  Blatnlk  antendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  safeguard  and  preserve 
established  State  and  Individual  rights  to 
the  use  of  water  within  the  separate  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iiuular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  6823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mae  Ja 
Ward;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  6824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Janls    and    certain    other    Indlans;^    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.R.  6828.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   «u- 
geneu3z  Ruszkowskl;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOHELAN  (by  request): 
HJl.  6836.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Cecelia  Celllno;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OUbert 
Olbson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  R  6828.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lily 
Yuk-Wah    Ho;    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  6829.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Terry 
Shirley  Stueber;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   POGARTT: 
H.R.  6830.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Sallm 
Menashl  Ellahoo  Reuben;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H  R.  5831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Var- 
verakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.R.  5832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosa 
Perez  Garcia  de  Covelo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
H.R.  6833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Iris  Patrick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.JARMAN: 
H.R.  6834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paclencla 
Ilagan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JOHAN8KN: 
H.R.  6835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vellos  D. 
Nlkolaou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H.R.  6836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  S. 
Green  and  Thelma  L.  Alley;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  6837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tal  Ja  Llm 
and  Tal  Chung  Llm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.5838.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Maria 
Marlanl   Guldl;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Dr.  Flemminf's  Famous  Formula 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Plemming.  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  has  devised  the  now- 
famous  Plemming  formula  whereby  he 
says  75.000  classrooms  will  be  built  to 
alleviate  partially  the  need  for  140,000 
classrooms  to  properly  house  our  boys 
and  girls.  Dr.  Flemming's  formula  is  to 
change  the  constitutions,  statutory  debt 
limits,  and  tax  procedures  of  the  various 
States.  But  these  are  minor  obstacles 
according  to  Dr.  Plemming  and,  with 
their  change,  thousands  of  classrooms 
can  be  built  next  year. 

Now  that  he  has  solved  the  classroom 
shortage,  Dr.  Plemming  can  put  his  con- 
siderable talents  to  work  In  other  fields. 


One  of  the  sports  that  has  enjoyed  a 
rapid  grov/th  in  popularity  is  golf,  per- 
haps in  some  measure  due  to  the  interest 
Dr.  Plemmlng's  boss  takes  in  the  game. 
But  hundreds  of  new  players  have  to 
forgo  the  pleasure  of  making  a  hole-in- 
one.  Applying  Dr.  Flemming's  formula, 
by  changing  golf  rules  slightly  and  modi- 
fying the  equipment  somewhat,  all  play- 
ers can  make  a  hole-in-one.  Each  golf 
ball  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  guidance 
mechanism  modeled  after  that  In  our 
most  advanced  missiles,  and  each  hole 
on  the  golf  course  will  be  outfitted  with 
radar  and  tracking  devices  that  will 
guide  the  ball  to  the  hole.  Golf  is  an 
ancient  game  so  the  rules  are  obviously 
obsolete  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
change  them  in  order  to  use  this  im- 
proved mechanism.  But  getting  the 
guidance  mechanism  down  to  the  size 
and  weight  of  a  golf  ball;  and  the  radar 
and  homing  devices  to  a  size  that  will  fit 
in  the  hole  on  the  green  will  be  a  little 
more  difficult.  But  these  are  minor  ob- 
stacles and  it  can  be  safely  predicted 
that  millions  of  golfers  on  every  modern 


and  properly  equipped  golf  course  in 
America  will  be  making  holes-iu-one 
next  summer. 


St.  Patrick's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or   NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
regarding  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatok  Kxattko 
Yesterday  all  America  celebrated  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.    An  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
creed  or  land  of  origin,  paid  their  respects 


by  the  wearing  of  emerald  green  In  their 
hearts  and  on  their  clothes. 

Today,  we  in  Congress  have  been  honored 
by  the  presence  of  that  great,  representative 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  President  Sean  T. 
O'KeUy  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  I  have 
had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  meeting  Presi- 
dent O'KeUy,  and  can  therefore  testify  at 
first  hand  to  his  wit.  his  charm  and  his 
general  embodiment  of  the  fine  character- 
istics we  have  come  to  associate  with  his 
Justly  famed  native  land. 

President  O'Kelly's  visit  to  the  United 
States  win  do  much  to  strengthen  even  more 
the  already  firm  bonds  of  friendship  between 
Ireland  and  the  United  States.  This  recog- 
nition and  mutual  liking  rosults  from  our 
understanding  of  the  great  contributions 
made  by  peoples  from  both  lands  to  the  prog- 
ress of  each  land.  We  In  this  country  have 
been  blessed  with  many  hearty  sons  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  In  every  walk  of  life,  they 
have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
building  of  America. 

Among  their  greatest  qualities,  the  Irish 
have  brought  to  our  land  a  deep  and  rever- 
ent love  of  God.  and  a  firm  resolve  to  oppose 
all  philosophies  and  forms  of  government 
which  seek  to  destroy  man'f  faith  and  free- 
dom. They  have  brought  their  unique  qual- 
ities of  humor  and  musical  talents.  And 
they  have  Infused  into  all  sections  of  our 
land  their  infectious  laughter. 

While  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Irish 
who  have  done  so  much  to  help  establish 
our  Government.  It  would  be  well  also  for  us 
to  pause  in  recognition  of  him  whose  name 
March  17  bears.  St.  Patrick's  selfless  devo- 
tion to  his  fellow  men— a  quality  so  often 
reflected  in  his  countrymen— has  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  men  the  world  over. 

For  surely.  St.  Patrick  b<longs  to  all  the 
world,  not  Just  the  Irish  alone.  He  belongs 
to  all  men  who  look  upon  service  of  good  and 
love  of  man  as  our  chief  duties  on  this 
earth.  The  evocation  of  his  name,  and  the 
observance  of  the  day  which  bears  his  name, 
thus  carries  the  deeper  flgnlHcance  that 
every  man  should  give  of  himself  so  that 
others  might  benefit. 

That  is  the  great  lesson  of  March  17.  That 
Is  the  great  lesson  we  would  all  do  well  to 
ponder  and  put  into  practice  throughout  the 


aonal  property  vested  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  described  as  follows: 

Lot  1.  One  man's  watch,  yellow  metal. 

Lot  2.  One  man's  watch,  yellow  metal  with 
chain  and  Masonic  emblem  set  with  six 
diamondlike  stones. 

Lot  3.  One  Zeiss  Ikon  camera  with 
leather  case.  One  tripod  in  leather  case. 
One  box  of  camera  fUters. 

Lot  4.  One  lady's  yellow  metal  ring  set 
with  a  dlfunondlike  stone. 

Lot  5.  One  cocktail  shaker  (stainless 
chrome ) .  One  matching  tray  and  four  cock- 
tall  glasses,  one  broken. 

Lot  6.  One  man's  diamond  ring. 

Lot  7.  One  man's  diamond  ring  (about  1>4 
carat).  One  lady's  diamond  ring.  Tiffany 
setting  (about  1',^  carat). 

Dated  at  Washington,  D.C..  this  3d  day  of 
March  1059. 

Wn.LiAM  P.  Rogers, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 


year. 


Shame  on  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
now  we  have  come  to  this:  Trafficking 
in  other  people's  rings  and  watches.  In- 
truding Into  the  intimacies  of  family 
relationships.    Taking  heirlooms. 

These  tawdry  personal  effects,  con- 
fiscated private  property,  are  being  sold 
in  America's  name.  Your  name  and 
mine. 

The  guilt  of  the  former  owners? 
Principally,  being  bom  German  or  Japa- 
nese. 

Our  guilt?    So  far— Idly  standing  by. 

At  what  point  should  revulsion  begin 
to  set  in? 

Offeb  fob  Sale  bt  the  Attobnet  Gekxbal 
OF  THE  UKrm>  States  of  Amebica 

Notice  Inviting  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  make  offers  to  purchase 
from  the  Attorney  General  all  his  rights, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  seven  lots  of  per- 


AdmisiioB  of  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1959 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
heartwarming  experience  to  witness  this 
historical  culmination  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
for  statehood.  I  have  long  supported 
this  deserving  cause,  and  I  say  with  all 
humility  that  it  u?  a  truly  memorable 
experience  as  a  freshman  Representa- 
tive, to  participate  in  his^tory  in  the 
making. 

As  a  Representative  from  one  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States,  I  welcome  our 
newest  sister.  This  moment  of  profound 
importance  to  the  Nation  provides  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  with  pride  upon 
our  magnificent  national  heritage,  for 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  is  inseparably 
linked  to  evei-y  event  in  oiu-  past  by 
which  this  mighty  Republic  was  iire- 
trievably  forged  into  a  whole. 

Numerous  speakers  have  already  elo- 
quently referred  to  the  many,  strong 
arguments  supporting  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. I  do  not  propose  to  retrace  the 
ground  which  they  have  so  ably  covered. 
What  is  especially  important  to  me 
are  the  consequences  and  benefits  which 
will  accrue  from  this  momentous  action. 
Mutual  interests  and  growing  com- 
mon ideals  have  bound  the  mainland 
and  Hawaii  increasingly  together  for 
over  100  years.  Now,  at  last,  Ha- 
waiians  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
wholly  establish  their  own  State  gov- 
ernment, and  to  participate,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  now  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  a 
President  and  Vice  President.  They 
will  attain  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
These  blessings  of  freedom  are  par- 
ticularly significant  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  engaged  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  contain  the  dark  forces  of 
totalitarianism. 

For  the  rest  at  us  and  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  the  admission  of  Hawaii 


is  graphic  and  striking  evidence  of  the 
dynamism  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
American  Ccmstitution.  This  is  living 
proof  of  the  vitality  erf  our  belief  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

This  is  our  faith  and  our  message. 
Let  the  rest  of  the  world  perceive  and 
rejoice. 

The  dignity  of  man,  good  will,  and 
democracy  under  law  will  take  on  new 
meaning,  new  clarity,  new  luster  to 
those  who  can  see  their  reflections 
among  the  peoples  of  our  newest  State. 

This  is  the  clarion  example  of  the 
dynamic  strength  of  freedom.  Let  it 
be  a  beacon  and  an  inspiration  for  all 
mankind.        

Political  Emphasis  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Coffin!,  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  presented  an  excellent 
report  on  the  Political  Emphasis  Week 
which  was  held  at  St.  Olaf  College. 
Northfleld.  Minn.,  March  12.  13,  and  14. 
It  was  our  honor  and  pleasure  to  attend 
and  participate  in  certain  portions  of 
this  excellent  program.  I  can  assure 
each  of  you  that  both  of  us,  one  repre- 
senting the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
other  the  Republican  Party,  were  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  all  aspects  of 
this  interesting  and  enlightening  effort 
to  create  among  our  youth  of  today,  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  a  more  vital  inter- 
est in  State,  National  and  international 
politics. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Cof- 
fin], most  ably  described  the  atmos- 
phere which  prevailed  and  the  workings 
of  the  mock  house  of   representatives. 
I  join  him  in  commending  the  200-plus 
students  of  this  fine  liberal  arts  college 
who  diligently  and  intelligently  studied 
seven  major  issues  now  before  the  U.S. 
Congress — all     basic     problems     which 
must  be  considered  and  be  resolved  by 
the  86th  Congress.    However,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  Dr.  Clemens  M.  Granskow, 
president  of  the  college;  Dr.  James  R. 
Klonoski,  head  of  the  poUtical  science 
department;  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty  deserve  high  praise  for  initiating 
and    successfully    guiding    this    overall 
effort. 

In  1958  the  political  emphasis  week 
concentrated  on  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  program  a  year 
ago  included  three  sessions  of  a  mock 
united  nations  general  assembly  with 
three  major  addresses  by  authorities  in 
the  field  of  the  Middle  East.  The  Uvely 
student  interest  and  the  constructive 
results  prompted  the  college  officials  to 
continue  the  political  emphasis  week  in 
1959  with  mock  house  of  representatives 

sessions. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  mock  ses- 
sions of  the  house  of  representatives,  I 
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found  the  entire  atmosphere  and  activ- 
ities at  St.  Olaf  very  stimulating.  It 
was  my  pleasuie  to  attend  a  political 
science  class  under  Dr.  Shepherd  where 
our  Nation's  mutual  security  program 
was  discussed  in  considerable  detail. 
The  informal  Thursday  luncheon  with 
student  questions  and  answers  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Bailey,  professor  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, Princeton  University,  and  myself 
was  very  interesting.  The  afternoon  tea 
,  and  reception  at  one  of  the  dormitories 
Illustrated  the  intense  faculty  and  stu- 
dent concern  with  the  problems  on  the 
agenda  of  political  emphasis  week. 

In  closing  my  remarks  may  I  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Bailey  who  gave  the  con- 
vocation address  and  Dr.  Robert  E.  Van 
^TDeusen.  of  the  National  Lutheran  Coun- 
cil office  in  Washington,  who  was  also 
a  principal  program  speaker.  Their 
contributions  were  outstanding.  The 
combined  efforts  of  many  made  this  a 
memorable  experience  for  me,  and  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  those  who  invited  me 
to  be  a  participant.  I  wish  to  reempha- 
fiize  and  reiterate  my  praise  for  those 
at  St.  Olaf,  both  students  and  faculty, 
who  made  such  a  tremendous  effort  for 
a  most  worthwhile  project. 


Address  by  Senator  Moss  Before  the  Hi- 
bernian Society  of  Savannah,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADCE 

or  OEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  18, 1959 

Mr.  TALMADCE.  One  of  the  prlnci- 
I>al  annual  events  of  the  historic  city  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Is  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
celebration  of  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
Savannah.  This  year  the  society  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  as  its  principal 
speaker  for  this  colorful  occasion  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss].  His  excellent  address  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Demo- 
crat, or  Utah,  Beeore  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciKTT  or  Savannah,  Oa.,  March  17,   1959 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects  of  my 
work  In  Washington  is  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  to  widen  my  acquaintance  with  peo- 
ple from  every  part  of  America.  And  I  am 
looking  forward  to  other  occasions  like  this 
one  which  will  enable  me  to  come  to  know 
firsthand  some  of  the  intensely  interesting 
areas  of  our  great  Nation.  I  am  mindful  of 
what  day  this  is,  and  of  the  honor  bestowed 
on  anyone  invited  to  participate  with  the 
Hibernian  Society  in  the  celebration  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 

And  as  a  native  of  the  46th  State  to  enter 
the  Union,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of 
coming  again  to  Savannah,  and  of  addressing 
your  distinguished  society  In  this,  the  4th 
state  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 

A  new  Senator  in  Washington  Is  particu- 
larly conscious,  often  for  the  first  time,  I 
suspect,  of  this  difference  in  the  years  in 
which  the  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this;  so  many 


prerogatives  In  the  Senate  are  based  on  sen- 
iority. Everything  from  membership  and  po- 
sition on  committees  of  the  Senate,  to  c'aolce 
of  ofBce  space,  even  to  parking  space  for  yoiir 
car,  is  decided  on  how  long  a  Member  has 
served.  As  between  those  elected  the  same 
year,  other  things  are  taken  Into  considera- 
tion: Whether  he  served  as  a  Governor  of 
his  State,  or  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — and,  finally,  the  year  his 
Etite  was  admitted. 

Now  it  Just  so  happens  that  Utah  was 
almost  the  last  to  come  In — only  Oklahoma 
and  Arizona  were  admitted  later.  Many 
portions  of  the  original  Utah  Territory  be- 
came States  sooner — Nevada.  Idaho,  Colo- 
rado. California,  Wyoming.  But  a  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  many  wives 
per  husband  was  in  the  public  Interest  made 
it  hard  for  Congress  U)  decide  what  to  do 
wldi  UUh.  We  thought  the  question  was 
one  for  the  men  of  Utah  to  decide — women 
didn't  vote  then — and  we  weren't  suggest- 
ing that  men  in  other  States  should  have 
more  than  one  wife,  you  understand.  But 
Congress  apparently  thought  the  Idea  might 
catch  on.  so  through  40  years  of  trying,  and 
on  6  separate  occasions,  we  were  denied 
statehood,  and  It  was  not  until  1896  that  a 
star  went  Into  the  flag  for  Utah. 

Despite  my  friendship  for  Joe  Ryan,  and 
my  previous  visit  to  Savannah,  I  must  con- 
fess thaS  my  knowledge  of  the  Hibernian 
Society  has  been  sketchy  indeed,  and  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  Interest  to  read — 
all  too  briefly,  I  must  say — of  the  very  high 
purpose — that  of  aiding  your  fellow  coun- 
trymen who  were  less  fortunate — that  led 
to  Its  founding  147  years  ago  today. 

As  you  know,  the  tendency  to  organize 
groups  of  citizens  for  all  kinds  of  purposes 
is  peculiarly  American,  and  is  restricted  to 
no  part  of  the  United  States.  The  French 
writer,  Alexis  De  Tocquevllle,  who  came  to 
this  country  during  tlie  presidency  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  and  who  wrote  the  famous 
volume,  "Democracy  in  America,"  recog- 
nized this  organizational  tendency  as  some- 
thing he  had  ivit  seen  In  Europe. 

He  mentions  it  in  these  words:  "In  no 
country  In  the  world  has  the  prlnclpre  of 
association  been  more  successfully  used  or 
applied  to  a  greater  multitude  of  objects 
than  in  America.  Be.sldes  the  permanent 
associations  which  are  established  by  law 
under  the  names  of  townships,  cities,  and 
counties,  a  vast  number  of  others  are 
formed  and  maintained  by  the  agency  of 
private  Individuals." 

De  Tocquevllle  visited  Georgia  during  his 
travels,  and,  since  your  society  was  already 
In  existence.  It  may  well  have  been  one  of 
those  upon  which  he  commented  so  favor- 
ably. And  It  may  Interest  you  to  know 
that  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Savannah  Is 
35  years  older  than  the  flrst  settlement  In 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  place  from  which 
I  come. 

Anyone  who  has  been  active  In  politics 
and  public  service  as  I  have  all  my  life 
would,  of  course,  be  fully  aware  of  the  great 
contribution  the  Irish  have  made  to  gov- 
ernment and  politics  in  their  adopted  land. 
Being  energetic,  personally  engaging  and 
eternally  Interested  in  public  affairs,  and— 
particularly  in  otir  large  centers — being 
anti-English  foreigners  who  still  spoke  the 
prevplUng  language — they  have  been  In  po- 
sitions of  power  In  American  Government 
since  the  first  Irishman  set  foot  on  the 
continent. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
businessman  of  British  extraction  and  the 
name  of  Cromwell  who  had  wares  to  sell 
to  the  state  and  municipal  governments  of 
one  of  our  populous  Stotes.  Since  Irishmen 
were  In  control  of  the  government,  he  had 
his  problems,  and  finally  concluded  that  a 
change  of  name  might  help. 

Accordingly,  he  petitioned  the  court  to 
change  his  name  from  Cromwell  to  OBrlen. 


His  petition  was  granted,  and  he  went  forth 
to  do  business. 

About  a  year  later  he  petitioned  to  have  it 
changed  again,  this  time  to  OTlaherty,  and 
found  himself   facing   the   same   Judge. 

"Aren't  you  the  man  that  wanted  to 
be  O'Brien  only  1  year  ago?"  asked  the 
Judge.    O'Brien  admitted  that  he  was. 

"Didn't  the  change  help  your  business?" 
asked  the  judge. 

"Well,  Your  Honor,  said  the  petitioner, 
"O'Brien  Is  a  fine  name,  and  I  am  very 
happy  with  It.  But  when  I  call  on  my  pros- 
pects, they  ask  me  two  questions.  The  first 
is  'What's  your  name?'  When  I  say 
•O'Brien,'  they  ask:  'What  was  It  before  It 
was  O'Brien?'  " 

It  has  likewise  been  pleasant  to  refresh 
my  memory  on  the  founding  of  Georgia  and 
Savannah,  of  the  activities  of  Gen.  James 
Oglethorpe,  of  his  wise  measures  for  govern- 
ing the  colony,  of  Its  growth  and  prosperity, 
and  of  the  courageous  actions  of  your  pa- 
triots dvirlng  the  struggle  for  independence. 

And,  In  preparing  remarks  on  my  sub- 
ject, "The  United  States,"  my  thoughts 
turned  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
the  effects  of  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and 
the  subsequent  rise  of  America  to  the  posi- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  a  world  power. 

As  the  framers  foresaw,  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  gave  the  Nation  the  strength 
it  needed.  With  an  effective  National  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  less  temptation  to  the 
grasping  nations  of  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. The  removal  of  trade  and  exchange 
restrictions  between  the  States  was  a  great 
economic  stimulus,  preparing  the  way  for 
the  development  of  the  greatest  market 
and  the  most  productive  economic  system 
the  world  has  known.  And  other  quarrels, 
such  as  those  over  the  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  west,  were  spteedily  settled. 

So,  for  150  years,  our  Isolated  position  and 
our  great  productive  machines  rendered  us 
invulnerable  to  successful  attack  from  with- 
out, and  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  devote 
our  energies  exclusively  to  Internal  problems 
and  development. 

The  new  Republic  became  a  model  for 
liberty-loving  peoples  everywhere.  The  roy- 
al houses  of  Europe  were  quickly  over- 
thrown, and  following  our  example,  con- 
stitutional governments  were  set  up.  Our 
economic  Influence  likewise  began  to  be  felt 
abroad,  and  our  methods  copied,  and  It 
appeared  that  the  adoption  by  all  nations 
of  what  we  call  the  American  system  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Now,  in  our  lifetimes,  a  profound  change 
has  occurred.  No  longer  may  we  rely  on  our 
geographical  position  as  the  cornerstone  of 
our  defense.  No  longer  do  we  expect  that 
our  way  of  life  will  be.  as  a  matter  of  course, 
adopted   by  the  rest  of   the  world. 

The  most  famous  of  living  English  histo- 
rians, Arnold  Toynbee.  has  pointed  out  how 
the  formerly  backward  nations  of  the  world 
are  beginning  to  use  the  mass-production 
methods  developed  by  the  West;  and  how — if 
they  succeed  In  developing  productive  eco- 
nomic systems — their  tremendous  advantage 
in  numbers  is  bound  to  tell  against  us. 

In  one  of  his  articles  advocating  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Alexander  Hamilton 
noted  that  the  people  of  this  country  and  of 
his  time  had  had  It  fall  to  their  lot  to  decide 
whether  societies  of  men  are  capable  or  not 
of  establishing  good  government  by  reflection 
and  choice,  or  whether  they  must  always  de- 
pend on  accident  and  force  for  their  political 
constitutions. 

In  the  same  way.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
decide  whether  a  Republic  like  ours  can 
build  a  military  machine  capable  of  defend- 
ing us  against  a  ruthless  dictatorship  armed 
with  modern  weapons,  and  still  preserve  the 
Individual  liberties  of  the  people.  It  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  lead  the  effort  to  preserve 
the  free  world. 
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If  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  endeavor,  we 
must  divest  ourselves  of  emotionalism.  We 
must  face  our  world  as  it  exists — not  as  It 
used  to  exist,  or  as  w*e  would  like  It  to  exist. 
We  must  develop  our  progiam  in  specific 
terms. 

First,  we  must  realize  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  effort  must  be  made  through  tlie  in- 
strumentality of  the  PederU  Government. 
Defending  ourselves  In  the  age  of  nuclear 
bombs  means  great  pov/er  In  Washington, 
and  large  Federal  expenditures,  much  as  we 
may  dislike  seeing  them. 

It  Is  the  worst  sort  of  complacency  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  Into  thinking  that 
the  great  expansion  of  Federal  expenditures 
In  the  last  decade  and  a  half  has  been  the 
result  of  a  plot  to  destroy  our  liberties.  The 
great  bulk  of  those  expenditures  are  for  war 
or  result  directly  from  the  war  and  subse- 
quent defense  measures. 

It  Is  also  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  we  can 
substantially  reduce  those  exp»endltures  until 
we  solve  the  problem  that  gave  rise  to  them. 
We  must  cure  the  Infection,  not  rail  at  the 
symptoms.  And  the  Infectlcm  In  this  case 
Is  the  explosive  international  situation. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  great  Federal 
budget  is  no  problem,  or  that  we  should  not 
make  every  effort  to  reduce  it  where  such 
reduction  will  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

One  change  that  might  help  us  to  see  the 
Federal  financial  picture  more  clearly,  and 
an  Idea  that  Is  getting  some  attention  In 
Washington  these  days,  is  a  more  business- 
like accounting  system  for  the  Government. 
The  plan  is  to  separate,  as  businesses  do, 
items  that  represent  capital  Investments  and 
self-liquidating  projects  from  expenditures 
for  regular  expense  Items.  It  might  be  that 
defense  Items  could  be  placed  In  still  a  third 
category.  This  would  make  discUEslon  of 
budget  items  more  specific,  and  enable  us  to 
comprehend  this  complicated  subject  more 
clearly.  It  is  hoped  that  It  would  promote 
greater  public  understanding  and  Interest  In 
the  Government's  fiscal  affairs. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
increased  Its  territory,  expanded  Its  world 
Influence,  and  greatly  Improved  Its  produc- 
tive capacity.  Such  victories  as  we  have  had 
have  been  purely  defensive. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  know  what  kind 
of  world  they  want  it  to  be  20  years  from 
now.  They  boldly  plan  for  that  world,  and 
channel  their  resources,  their  educational 
facilities  and  their  diplomatic  maneuvers  to 
making  It  that  kind  of  world. 

It  Is  true  we  have  made  efforts — great 
efforts — to  stem  the  totallUvrlan  tide.  And 
In  these  endeavors  the  stiitesmen  of  the 
South  have  been  among  the  wisest  and  most 
farseelng  of  our  leaders.  Yet  most  of  our 
actions  are  taken  on  an  emergency  basis. 
When  the  Kremlin  strikes,  we  react;  and  we 
approach  the  problem  each  year  as  though 
wc  expected  that  year  to  end  It. 

But  It  well  may  be  that  neither  the  deci- 
sion by  arms  which  we  all  fear,  nor  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  system  which  would  solve 
our  problem  for  awhile,  may  occur.  It  Is 
possible  that  our  condition  for  the  next 
many  years  may  be  Just  what  it  has  been  for 
the  last  10 — a  continuing  struggle  to  de- 
cide— through  economic  and  political  pres- 
sure whether  our  system  or  theirs  will  win. 
Perhaps  we  should  emulate  the  Soviet  ex- 
ample and  make  an  all-out  effort  to  win 
without  a  war. 

If  we  are  to  win  in  this  kind  of  struggle. 
we  must  project  our  prcg.-am  ahead — we 
mu.'^t  decide  what  kind  of  world  we  want  It 
to  be  20  years  from  now.  And  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  individual  liberty, 
n-i.ike  the  necessary  effort  to  create  that  kind 
of  world. 

In  any  case.  In  the  next  very  few  years  we 
are  going  to  have  to  decide — or  let  someone 
else  decide  for  ua — such  vital  questions  as 
what  will  be  done  about  providing  nuclear 
weapons  to  Germany,  whether  we  are  to  be 
equipped  to  fight  smaller  or  all-out  wars,  and 


how  great  an  effort  we  are  to  make  to  rescue 
the  backward  nations  from  poverty  and 
communism. 

Another  question  that  must  be  decided, 
and  one  that  Is  very  much  in  the  news  jtist 
now,  is  whether  we  are  going  to  try  to 
become  first  in  the  development  of  missiles 
and  the  conquest  of  space. 

We  must  also  make  some  decisions  on  the 
direction  American  economic  policy  is  to  take. 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  question  that  the  great 
development  of  the  South  and  the  West  wlU 
continue  and  be  accelerated — merely  our 
population  Increase  would  make  that  inevi- 
table. And  this  very  growth  in  population 
Itself  complicates  our  problem. 

We  must  decide  whether  our  Irreplaceable 
resources  upon  which  our  prosperity  has 
been  built — land,  water,  minerals,  forest,  and 
the  others — are  to  receive  the  attention  they 
must  have  to  retain  and  enlarge  their  pro- 
ductive capacity.  We  must  decide  whether 
the  American  city  is  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  decay,  or  whether  Federal  and  State 
Governments  will  allow  sufficient  tax  cources, 
grants-in-aid.  and  political  autonomy  to 
allow  that  problem  to  be  solved. 

Coming  from  an  area  which  must  carefully 
\>se  lU  water  to  survive,  I  am  particularly 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  this 
resource.  Water  was  once  an  exclusively 
western  problem.  Our  falling  water  table 
has  now  made  It  a  natlom.1  one.  The  Con- 
gress wisely  decided  to  build  the  great  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  which  wlU  enable 
the  basin  SUtes  to  get  many  times  the 
value  from  that  river  resource  than  is  now 
realized,  and  to  develop  great  power,  indus- 
trial and  recreational  facilities  in  the  West. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  our  problem  as  I 
see  It.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  things 
I  have  said  are  not  the  most  pleasant  to 
think  about.  But  we  are  In  a  giant  strug- 
gle— not  of  our  making — not  of  our  choos- 
ing. The  men  In  the  Kremlin  care  nothing 
for  cost  accounting,  nothing  for  human  lib- 
erty.    They  are  Interested  only  in  results. 

In  Washington  and  elsewhere  we  hear  the 
questions  asked,  "How  much  does  It  cost?" 
"Can  we  afford  to  keep  ahead  in  all  the 
weapons?"  "Will  our  economic  system  stand 
It? "  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  patriots 
of  the  War  of  Independence  did  not  a^k  the 
cost.  They  had  lived  under  tyranny.  They 
wanted  freedom,  and  wh.itever  the  cost,  it 
was  worth  it.  So  with  us.  The  cost  of  win- 
ning this  struggle  can  never  be  as  great  as 
the  cost  of  losing  It. 

Cur  task  may  be  burdensome — but  our  re- 
sources are  great.  We  have  50  States  In- 
stead of  13.  150  years  of  experience  with 
democratic  government,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced economic  and  educational  systems 
In  the  world.  With  them — If  we  have  the 
vill — we  can  win.  We  can  bequeath  to  our 
posterity  our  most  precious  possession — the 
blessings  of  liberty. 


whole  in  the  presentation  of  their  an- 
nual Americanism  award  for  distin- 
guished service  in  bettering  human  re- 
lations. 

In  1948  the  Mnookin-Brown  American 
Legion  Post  No.  468  established  its  an- 
nual memorial  scholarship  awards  to 
honor  those  men  and  women  who  gave 
their  lives  in  World  War  II  to  preserve 
the  four  freedoms  and  for  the  purpose  of 
recommemorating  the  cause  for  which 
they  died.  The  awards  are  made  to  high 
school  seniors  in  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
area  who  have  dlEtinguished  themselves 
in  the  field  of  human  relations  in  home, 
school,  and  communal  life. 

As  a  result  of  this  scholarship  pro- 
gram and  other  himian  relations  work, 
the  Mnookin-Brown  Post  is  one  of  the 
most  active  organizations  in  Kansas  City, 
having  this  highly  worthwhile  project  as 
its  driving  force.  The  post  is  constantly 
striving  toward  the  establishment  of 
more  human  relations  instruction  in  the 
regular  school  curriculum  in  Greater 
Kansas  City.  It  has  become  known 
throughout  the  United  States  for  its  work 
in  this  field  and  should  be  commended 
therefor. 

On  March  30. 1959.  this  post  will  honor 
Mr.  Sammy  Davis.  Jr.,  by  presenting  to 
him  the  coveted  1959  Mnookin-Brown 
Americanism  Award  for  distinguished 
service  in  bettering  hviman  relations. 
Mr.  Davis  will  interrupt  his  film  and 
nightclub  commitments  to  appear  in 
Kansas  City  and  receive  this  award.  All 
America,  as  well  as  the  entei-tainment 
world,  should  be  deeply  proud  of  Mr. 
Davis  for  his  tremendous  gifts  of  time 
and  talents  to  philanthropic,  civic,  and 
humanitarian  causes.  His  help  has 
brought  comfort  and  health  to  count- 
less thousands  of  adults  and  children. 
In  the  last  4  years  alone  he  has  received 
more  than  two  dozen  major  public  serv- 
ice awards  in  the  field  of  interfaith  un- 
derstanding and  assistance  to  wounded 
veterans,  oi-phans,  youth,  and  the  aged. 
He  is  recipient  of  the  fight-for-sight 
award  and  numerous  citations  for  fight- 
ing muscular  distrophy,  cancer,  asthma, 
and  juvenile  delinquency.  This  record 
speaks  for  itself  and  more  than  indi- 
cates Sammy  Davis,  Jr.'s  worthiness  to 
receive  the  Mnookin-Brown  American- 
ism Award  for  1959  for  distinguished 
service  in  bettering  human  relations. 


Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  Receives  Mnookin- 
Brown  American  Legion  Post's  Ameri- 
canism Award  for  Distinguished  Senr- 
ice  in  Bettering  Human  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 
Mr.    BOLLING.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Mnookin-Brown  American  Legion  Post  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  performs  a  great  serv- 
ice to  my  district  and  the  country  as  a 


Birthday  of  Amerigo  Vespucd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
supposed  rivalry  between  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  has  too 
long  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  fore- 
ground of  our  view  of  Vespucci,  and 
block  out  our  true  view  of  him.  Really. 
Columbus  and  Vespucci  were  no  rivals, 
but  close  associates  and  intimate  per- 
sonal   friends,    throughout    the    period 
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from  1409  to  Columbus'  death  In  1506, 
and  the  blttemeM  and  detraction  oom- 
mon  in  later  hlitorlani  writing  About 
Vespucci  Is  completely  absent  from  the 
testimony  of  the  sons  of  Columbus.  It 
Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  warmer  tribute 
of  personal  friendship,  or  of  trust,  than 
is  contained  in  Christopher  Columbus* 
letter,  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
Introducing  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  his  son 
Diego.  And  this,  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  written  2  years  after  Vespucci 
had  published  his  generalized  account  of 
the  New  World,  called  Mundus  Novus. 
and  a  year  after  his  letter  to  Piero 
Soderinl  describing  his  four  voyages. 

On  the  birthday  of  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
more  than  half  a  millennium  after  he 
came  into  the  world,  let  us  remember 
and  repeat  in  his  honor  the  warm  words 
spoken  of  him  by  the  great  navigator  and 
discoverer.  Christopher  Columbus:  "The 
bearer  of  this,  Amerigo  Vespuchy,  is  go- 
ing there  to  the  court  where  he  has  been 
summoned  in  connection  with  matters  of 
navigation.  It  has  always  been  his  de- 
sire to  give  me  pleasure;  he  is  a  man  of 
good  will;  fortune  has  proved  contrary 
to  him  as  to  others;  he  has  not  profited 
from  his  labors  as  justice  would  demand. 
He  is  acting  on  my  behalf,  moved  by  a 
great  desire  to  do  something  which  shall 
be  to  my  benefit  if  it  lies  within  his 
power.  Prom  here  I  do  not  know  what 
I  can  enjoin  upon  him  that  will  be  to  my 
benefit,  because  I  do  not  know  what  they 
want  of  him  there.  See  there  what 
would  be  advantageous,  and  work  to- 
ward that  end,  and  he  will  do  everything 
and  talk  and  put  it  into  effect;  and  let 
all  this  be  done  secretly  so  no  one  gets 
wind  of  it." 

Amerigo  Vespucci  lives  today  in  the 
name  given  in  his  honor  to  two  conti- 
nents. North  and  South  America;  let  him 
live  also  in  our  hearts  as  the  man  to 
whom  the  great  and  good  Christopher 
Columbus  paid  this  tribute  of  confidence 
in  his  discretion,  in  his  judgment,  in  his 
good  will  and  personal  affection.  No- 
where on  the  continents  named  for  him 
Is  there  a  monument  to  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, and  our  historians  speak  of  him 
with  scorn  and  disbelief.  Perhaps  what 
Columbus  said  is  still  true,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  almost  five  centuries:  "He  has 
not  profited  from  his  labors  as  justice 
would  demand." 


organisations  for  the  conducting  of  re- 
searoh.  training,  and  demonatraUonal 
progruna  through  tho  eatabliihlng  of 
cooperative  research  units,  which  may 
be  named  for  the  various  BUtes  and 
Territories  In  which  they  are  formed. 

The  research  work  authorized  under 
this  program  definitely  would  constitute 
valuable  training  for  graduate  students 
who  are  required  to  perform  field  re- 
search as  part  of  their  formal  educa- 
tional training.  This  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, confined  largely  to  wildlife  units 
and  which  was  started  in  1935,  now  is  in 
operation  in  16  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities — among  them 
Montana— throughout  the  United  States. 
My  bill  would  stabilize,  strengthen,  and 
broaden  this  program. 

The  present  cooperative  research  unit 
program,  which  has  been  operating 
successfully  for  more  than  23  years,  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  highly  valuable  and 
economical  method  of  getting  research 
work  done  while  training  men  for  future 
professional  careers  in  fish  and  wildlife 
research,  management,  and  administra- 
tion. 

The  16  colleges  and  universities  affili- 
ated in  the  present  cooperative  research 
unit  program  have  bestowed  2,964  bach- 
elor, master,  and  doctor  degrees  upon 
wildlife  students  since  the  program 
started.  A  high  percentage  of  these 
graduates  are  employed  in  State  and 
Federal  agencies  and  educational  in- 
stitutions in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  existing  unit  program,  which  merits 
greater  stability,  has  created  splendid 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Such  local  units  are  effective  and 
have  functioned  in  the  public  interest. 


Establishing  Cooperative  Research  Units 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other 
agencies  within  his  Department  to  en- 
ter into  cooperative  agreements  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  colleges,  and 
universities.  State  and  Territorial  fish 
and  game  departments,   and  nonprofit 


West  Point  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  regarding  the 
celebration  of  March  16  as  West  Point 
Day  throughout  New  York  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Keatino 

March  16  waa  celebrated  throughout  New 
York  State  as  West  Point  Day.  Carrying  on 
the  tradition  of  his  predecessors.  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  Issued  a  proclamation  In 
honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

We  In  the  Empire  State  are  proud  that 
this  bastion  of  our  military  strength  is  lo- 
cated in  ovir  midst.  We  are  proud  of  the 
fine  record  established  by  graduates  of  the 
Academy,  for  over  the  years  they  have  writ- 
ten their  names  boldly  and  gloriously  on  the 
pages  of  our  Nation's  history.  In  war  and 
In  peace,  their  distinguished  performances 
have    resected    great    credit    on    their    alma 


mattr.  For  Rt  Wtst  Foint.  thtM  younj  mtn 
ivarn  not  only  tht  •kills  of  war,  but  the 
ability  to  Itad  In  timt  of  ptaot. 

Oft«n.  I  bflUTt.  w«  ttnd  to  overlook  the 
many,  many  way*  In  which  our  Army  eon- 
trlbutct  to  tht  Nation's  wclfart  in  ptacc- 
time  by  means  other  than  strictly  military 
actlvltlei.  Through  the  Corpa  of  Englnecra 
and  numerous  other  programs,  tha  Army 
contributes  greatly  to  our  Internal  strength. 

As  Governor  Rockefeller  noted  In  hli  proc- 
lamation: 

"In  the  new  challenges  which  confront  us. 
West  Point  men  are  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  not  only  coping  with  today's  problems, 
but  also  preparing  to  meet  those  of  tomor- 
row." 

We  m  the  United  States  can  truly  look 
to  the  future  with  confidence,  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  West  Point  graduates.  In  co- 
operation with  their  fine  brothers  from  the 
other  service  Academies,  will  be  constantly 
on  the  Job. 

I  am  proud  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  men  and  traditions  of  the  US.  Mil- 
iary Academy.  As  we  pause  to  observe  an- 
other West  Point  Day.  we  can  be  confident 
that  the  Academy's  future  graduates  will 
continue  to  hold  high  the  famed  heritage 
which  has  brought  security  and  progress  to 
our  Nation. 


^ecarity  in  the  Free  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  report  to  the  people  on 
Monday  night.  March  16.  over  all  Ameri- 
can networks,  on  the  subject  of  Berlin 
and  security  in  a  free  world,  was  tremen- 
dously reassuring.  I  ask  that  it  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SECuaiTT  in  the  Free  World 
(Text  of  the  report  to  the  American  people 
by  President  DwlRht  D.  Elsenhower,  deliv- 
ered in  the  President's  office  in  the  White 
House  and  telecast  and  broadcast  by  all 
American  networks  from  9:30  to  10  p.m. 
ej.t..  Monday.  Mar.  16,  1959) 
Tonight  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  two 
subjects: 

One  is  about  a  city  that  lies  4.000  miles 
away. 

It  is  West  Berlin.  In  a  divided  world  it  has 
been,  for  a  decade,  a  symbol  of  freedom.  But 
recently  Its  name  has  come  to  symbolize, 
also,  the  efforts  of  Imperialistic  communism 
to  divide  the  free  world,  to  throw  us  off  bal- 
ance and  to  weaken  our  wlU  for  making  cer- 
tain of  our  collective  security. 

Next.  I  shall  talk  to  you  about  the  state  of 
our  Nation's  posture  of  defense  and  the  free 
world's  capacity  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
the  Soviets  Incessantly  pose  to  peace  and  to 
our  own  security. 
First,  West  Berlin. 

Tou  have  heard  much  about  this  city  re- 
cently, and  possibly  wondered  why  American 
troops  are  In  it  at  all. 

How  did  we  get  there  In  the  first  place? 
What  responsibilities  do  we  have  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  how  did  we  acquire  them? 
Why  has  there  developed  a  situation  sur- 
rounding this  city  that  poses  another  of  the 
recurring  threats  to  peace  that  bear  the  ^ 
stamp  of  Soviet  manufacture? 


n^^^^i,    4  o 
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Uti  bHln  with  a  britf  review  of  rtoont 
history. 

Ws  first  aoqulrtd  righu  and  rtiponslbllt- 
titi  U\  Wait  Berlin  aa  a  rtiult  of  World  War 
II.  Evtn  btfora  tht  war  ended,  whtn  tha  de- 
feat and  capitulation  of  Nasi  Oermany  wtra 
in  Bight,  tha  Allied  Powers,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  algntd  agratmenu  defining 
the  areaa  of  occupation  in  Oarmany  and  Ber> 
Un  which  they  would  assume. 

As  a  result,  Germany  and  tlie  city  of  Ber> 
lln  were  each  divided  Into  four  eones,  occu- 
pied by  American.  British.  Freiich.  and  Soviet 

troops. 

Under  the  wartime  agreements  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Western  Allies  entered  Into 
occupation  of  West  Berlin  and  withdrew  our 
Armies  from  the  Soviet  Zone.  Accordingly. 
the  boundary  of  the  Soviet  Zone,  like  our 
presence  In  Berlin,  was  establiEhed  upon  the 
basis  of  these  same  agreemeutu. 

Also  by  agreement  among  the  occupying 
powers,  the  Western  Allies — the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France — 
were  guaranteed  free  access  i/i  Berlin. 

Here  In  my  office  Is  a  map  of  Germany. 
The  light  portion  of  the  map  Is  West  Germ- 
any—the darker  portion  is  East  Germany. 
The  lighter  gray  lanes  are  the  air  corridors 
to  Berlin— and  the  dotted  lines  show  both 
the  main  roads  and  railroads  that  give  access 
to  the  city.  Notice  that  the  city  of  Berlin 
Is  110  miles  inside  East  Germany. 

Shown  also  Is  the  territory,  now  in  East 
Germany  that  was  taken  by  our  Army  In 
World  War  II  and  was  turned  over  to  the 
Russians  by  political  agreement  made  before 
the  end  of  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  our  announced 
purpose  and  that  of  our  wartime  associates 
was  the  pacification  and  eventual  unification 
of  Germany  under  freedom. 

We  jointly  agreed  to  undertake  this  task. 
Ever  since  that  time,  the  United  States  has 
continuously  recognized  the  obligation  of  the 
Allied  Governments  under  International  law 
to  reach  a  just  peace  settlement  with  Ger- 
many and  not  to  prolong  tlie  occupation  of 
Germany  unnecessarily. 

The  public  record  demonstrates  clearly  that 
such  a  settlement  has  beer,  frustrated  only 
by  the  Soviets.  It  quickly  became  evident 
that  Soviet  leaders  were  not  Interested  In  a 
free  unified  Germany,  and  were  determined 
to  Induce  or  force  the  Western  Powers  to 
leave  Berlin. 

Ten  years  ago  Senator  John  Foster  Dulles, 
now  our  great  Secretary  of  State,  called  at- 
tention to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  said  that  purpose  was  "no 
less  than  world  domination,  to  be  achieved 
by  gaining  political  power  successively  In 
each  of  the  many  areas  \*hlch  had  been 
afflicted  by  war,  so  that  In  the  end  the  United 
States,  which  was  openly  called  the  main 
enemy,  would  be  Isolated  Rnd  closely  en- 
circled." 

The  current  Berlin  effort  of  the  Soviets 

falls  within  the  pattern  of  this  basic  purpose. 

The    first    Instance    of    unusual    pressure. 

clearly  evidencing   these   purposes,   came    In 

1948  when  the  Communists  Imposed  a  block- 
ade to  force  the  protecting  Western  troops 
out  of  Berlin  and  to  starve  the  people  of  the 
city  into  submission. 

This  plan  failed.  A  free  people  and  a  dra- 
matic airlift  broke  the  back  of  the  Commu- 
nists' scheme. 

In  the  end  the  Communists  abandoned  the 
blockade    and    concluded    an    agreement    In 

1949  with  the  Western  Powers,  reconfirming 
our  right  of  unrestricted  access. 

Then  last  November,  the  Soviets  an- 
nounced that  they  Intended  to  repudiate 
these  solemn  obligations.  They  once  more 
appear  to  be  living  by  the  Communist  form- 
ula that  "Promises  are  like  pie  cruste,  made 
to  be  broken." 

The  Soviet  Government  has  also  an- 
nounced Ite  Intention  to  enter  Into  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  East  German  puppet  regime. 


The  making  of  thU  treaty,  the  Bovlati  ai* 
aart,  will  deny  our  oo«upatlon  rlghta  and 
our  rlghu  of  aocaaa.  Both  morally  and  le- 
gally It  la.  of  oourN.  olaar  that  no  ao-oallad 
"peace  treaty"  between  the  Bovleu  and  the 
East  Carman  raglma  oan  have  any  effaet 
U)x)n  our  rlghta. 

Tha  Bovlat  threat  haa  alnoa  b«en  repeated 
aeveral  tlmaa  accompanied  by  varloua  and 
changing  suggestions  for  dealing  with  tha 
status  of  the  city.  Their  proposals  have  In- 
cluded a  vague  offer  to  make  the  western 
part  of  Berlin — though  not  the  eastern  part, 
which  the  SovleU  control— a  so-called  free 
city. 

It  Is  by  no  means  clear  what  West  Berlin 
would  be  free  from,  except  perhaps  freedom 
itself.  It  would  not  be  free  from  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  Communist  domination. 
No  one,  certainly  not  the  2  million  West  Ber- 
lincrs.  can  ignore  the  cold  fact  that  this  part 
of  Berlin  is  surrounded  by  many  divisions  of 
Soviet  and  Eastern  German  troops  and  by 
territory  governed  by  authorities  dedicated 
to  eliminating  freedom  from  the  area. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  United  States 
cannot  accept  the  right  of  any  government 
to  break,  by  itself,  solemn  agreements  to 
which  we.  with  others,  are  parties.  But  In 
the  Berlin  situation,  both  free  people  and 
principle  are  at  stake. 

What,  then,  are  the  fundamental  choices 
we  have  in  this  situation? 

First,  of  course,  there  is  the  choice  which 
the  Soviet  rulers  themselves  would  like  us 
to  make.  They  hop>e  that  we  can  be  fright- 
ened into  abdicating  otu-  rights — which  are 
Indeed  responsibilities — to  help  establish  a 
Just  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  German 
problem — rights  which  American  and  Allied 
soldiers  purchased  with  their  lives. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  forgetting  our 
rights  or  of  deserting  a  free  people.  Soviet 
rulers  should  remember  that  freemen  have, 
before  this,  died  for  so-called  scraps  of  paper 
which  represented  duty  and  honor  and  free- 
-dom. 

The  shirking  of  our  responsibilities  would 
solve  no  problems  for  us.  It  would  mean 
the  end  of  all  hopes  for  a  Germany  under 
government  of  German  choosing.  It  would 
raise,  among  our  friends  the  most  serious 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  all  the  Inter- 
national agreemenU  and  commitments  \\e 
have  made  with  them  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  One  result  would  be  to  undermine  the 
mutual  confidence  upon  which  our  entire 
system  of  collective  security  is  founded. 

This,  the  Soviets  would  greet  as  a  great 
victory  over  the  West. 

Obviously,  this  choice  is  unacceptable  to 

us. 

The  second  choice  which  the  Soviets  have 
compelled  us  to  face.  Is  the  possibility  of  war. 

Certainly,  the  American  and  western  peo- 
ple do  not  want  war.  Global  conflict  under 
modern  conditions  could  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  civilization.  The  Soviet  rulers,  them- 
selves, are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 

But  all  history  has  taught  us  the  grim 
lessons  that  no  nation  has  ever  been  success- 
ful In  avoiding  the  terrors  of  war  by  refusing 
to  defend  its  rights— by  attempting  to  pla- 
cate apgrcsslcn. 

Whatever  risk  of  armed  conflict  may  be 
Inherent  in  the  present  Berlin  situation.  It 
was  deliberately  created  by  the  Soviet  rulers. 

The  justice  of  our  position  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  It  is  ardently  supported  with 
virtual  unanimity  by  the  people  of  West 
Berlin. 

The  risk  of  war  Is  minimized  If  we  stand 
firm.  War  would  become  more  likely  if  we 
gave  way  and  encouraged  a  rule  of  terrorism 
rather  than  a  rule  of  law  and  order.  Indeed, 
this  Is  the  peace  policy  which  we  are  striving 
to  carry  out  throughout  the  world.  In  that 
policy  Is  found  the  world's  best  hope  for 
peace. 

Our  final  choice  Is  negotiation,  even  while 
we    continue    to    provide    for    our    security 


a«iiinet  erery  threat,  W»  Ht  Mtklni  maan- 
Infful  nagotlatlon  at  thle  nomant.  The 
tJnlted  Btatea  and  ita  mIUm  aund  ready  to 
Ulk  with  Bovlat  rapraaantatlvea  at  any  time 
and  under  eny  clroumatancee  which  offer 
proapacti  of  worthwhile  raaulta. 

Wa  have  no  aclflah  material  alma  In  view. 
We  seek  no  domination  over  othara— only  a 
Juat  peace  for  the  world  and  particularly,  in 
this  instance,  for  tha  people  most  Involved. 
We  are  ready  to  consider  all  propoaale 
which  may  help  to  reassure  and  will  take  into 
account  the  European  peoples  affected. 

We  are  willing  to  listen  to  new  Ideas  and 
are  prepared  to  present  others.  We  will  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  bring  about 
serious  negotiations  and  to  make  these  ne- 
gotiations meaningful. 

Yet  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  we  cannot  do. 

We  cannot  try  to  purchase  peace  by  for- 
saking 2  million  free  people  of  Berlin. 

We  cannot  agree  to  any  permanent  and 
compulsory  division  of  the  German  nation, 
which  would  leave  Central  Europe  a  per- 
petual powdermlU,  even  though  we  are 
ready  to  discuss  with  all  affected  nations  any 
reasonable  methods  for  its  eventual  tinlfi- 
cation. 

We  cannot  recognize  the  asserted  right  of 
any  nation  to  dishonor  its  international 
agreements  whenever  It  chooses.  If  we 
should  accept  such  a  contention  the  whole 
process  of  negotiation  would  become  a  bar- 
ren mockery. 

We  must  not,  by  weakness  or  irresolution. 
Increase  the  risk  of  war. 

Finally,  we  cannot,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
demonstrating  so-called  flexibility  accept 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  which  would 
undermine  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies. 

The  Soviet  note  of  March  2  appears  to  be  a 
move  toward  negotiation  on  an  Improved 
basis.  We  would  never  negotiate  under  a 
dictated  time  limit  or  agenda,  or  on  other 
unreasonable  terms.  We  are.  with  our 
allies,  however,  in  view  of  the  changed  tone 
Soviet  note,  concerting  a  reply  to  that  note. 
It  is  my  hope  that  thereby  all  of  us  can 
reach  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  an  early 
meeting  at  the  level  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Assuming  developments  that  justify  a  sum- 
mer meeting  at  the  summit,  the  United 
States  would  be  ready  to  participate  in  this 
further  effort. 

Our  position,  then,  is  this:  We  will  not 
retreat  one  inch  from  our  duty.  We  shall 
continue  to  exercise  our  right  of  peaceful 
passage  to  and  from  West  Berlin.  We  will 
not  be  the  first  to  breach  the  peace;  it  is  the 
Soviete  who  threaten  the  use  of  force  to  in- 
terfere with  such  free  passage.  We  are  ready 
to  participate  fully  in  every  sincere  effort  at 
negotiation  that  will  respect  the  existing 
rights  of  all  and  their  opportunity  to  live  in 
peace. 

Today's  Berlin  difficulty  is  not  the  first 
stumbling  block  that  International  com- 
munism has  placed  along  the  road  to  peace. 
The  world  has  enjoyed  little  relief  from 
tension  in  the  past  dozen  years.  As  long  as 
the  Communist  empire  continues  to  seek 
world  domination  we  shall  have  to  face 
threats  to  the  peace,  of  varying  character  and 
location.  We  have  lived  and  will  continue 
to  live  in  a  period  where  emergencies  manu- 
factured by  the  Soviets  follow  one  another 
like  bsads  on  a  string. 

Whatever  the  length  of  that  period,  we 
shall  have  to  remain  continuously  ready  to 
irepel  aggression,  whether  It  be  political, 
economic  or  military.  Every  day  our  policies 
of  peace  will  be  subjected  to  test.  We  must 
have  steadiness  and  resolution,  and  firm  ad- 
herence to  our  own  carefully  thought-out 
policies. 

We  must  avoid  letting  fear  or  lack  of  con- 
fidence turn  us  from  the  course  that  self- 
respect,  decency  and  love  of  liberty  point  out. 
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To  do  so  would  b«  to  dissipate  tne  creative 
energies  of  our  people  upon  whom  oxir  real 
•ecurlty  rests.     This  we  will  never  do. 

To  build  toward  peace  and  maintain  free 
world  security  will  require  action  in  every 
field  of  human  enterprise.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  the  nations  of  the  free  world  work- 
ing together  In  close  cooperation,  adjusting 
their  differences,  sharing  their  common  bur- 
dens, pursuing  their  common  goals.  We  are 
carrying  out  J\ist  such  an  effort.  We  call  It 
mutual  security. 

We  recognize  that  freedom  Is  indivisible. 
Wherever  In  the  world  freedom  Is  destroyed, 
by  that  much  Is  every  free  nation  hurt. 

If  the  United  States,  alone,  had  to  carry 
the  full  burden  of  defending  its  Interests 
from  the  Conamunlst  threat,  we  would  have 
to  draft  a  much  larger  portion  of  our  man- 
hood Into  the  armed  services,  spend  many 
more  billions  of  treasure,  and  put  a  more 
Intense  strain  on  all  our  resources  and  capa- 
bilities. We  would  become  more  and  more 
like  a  garrison  state. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  adopt  such 
a  desperate  course.  Nearly  50  nations  have 
Joined  with  us  In  •  cooperative  effort  to 
protect  freedom. 

This  system  of  mutual  security  allows  each 
nation  to  provide  the  forces  which  It  Is  best 
able  to  supply. 

What  Is  the  strength  of  these  forces? 
What  are  we  contributing  to  the  Joint  effort? 
What  can  we  count  on  from  our  allies? 

Let's  look  first  at  our  own  contribution. 
Let  MB  look  at  It  from  the  viewpoint  of  our 
own  security. 

Of  late  I — and  I  am  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple— have  heard  or  read  conflicting  claims 
about  our  defenses. 

We  have  heard  that  our  military  posture 
has  been  subordinated  to  a  balanced  budget, 
to  the  Jeopardy  of  our  national  defense. 

We  have  heard  that  our  defenses  are  pres- 
ently— or  they  will  be  sometime  In  the  future 
- — Inadequate  to  meet  recurrent  Communist 
threats. 

We  have  heard  that  more  manpower  In  our 
forces  than  I  have  recommended  Is  essential 
In  the  present  circumstances,  for  psychologi- 
cal reasons  If  for  no  other. 

My  friends,  such  assertions  as  these  are 
simply  not  true.  They  are  without  founda- 
tion. It  Is  not  likely,  however,  that  such  as- 
sertions will  lead  the  Soviet  Union  to  mis- 
calculate our  true  strength— and  this  Is  In- 
d^d  fortunate. 

The  design  of  our  defense  is  the  product 
of  the  best  composite  Judgment  available 
for  the  fulfillment  of  our  secvu-lty  needs. 

We  are  devoting  great  sums  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  forces  capable  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tory strikes.  This  capability  Is  our  Indis- 
pensable deterrent  to  aggression  against  us. 

The  central  core  of  our  deterrent  striking 
force  la  our  Strategic  Air  Command  with  Its 
long  range  bombers.  They  are  reinforced  by 
naval  aircraft  and  missiles  of  varying  types, 
and  tactical  fighter  bombers.  This  array  will 
soon  Include  weapons  of  even  greater  power 
and  effectiveness. 

The  capacity  of  our  combined  ctrlklng 
forces  represents  an  almost  unimaginable  de- 
structive power.  It  Is  protected  by  a  vast 
early  warning  system  and  powerful  air  de« 
fense  forces 

More  and  more  this  great  retaliatory  force 
will  feature  Intermediate  as  well  as  long 
range  missiles  capable  of  reaching  any  target 
on  earth.  As  we  steadily  go  through  the 
transition  period  from  bomber  to  missile  as 
the  backbone  of  this  striking  force,  we 
nevertheless  continue  replacing  bombers, 
powerful  as  we  know  them  now  to  be,  with 
others  of  greater  power,  range  and  speed. 
In  this  way  we  take  care  of  the  needs  of  this 
year  and  those  Immediately  ahead,  even  aa 
we  plan,  develop  and  build  for  the  future. 


We  are  engaged  In  an  endless  process  of 
research,  development  and  production  to 
equip  our  forces  with  new  weapons. 

This  process  is  tremendously  costly,  even 
should  w  » consider  It  only  In  terms  of  money. 
If  we  are  to  master  the  problems  of  security 
over  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  we  cannot 
forever  borrow  from  the  future  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present. 

Therefore,  we  must  concentrate  our  re- 
sources on  those  things  we  need  most,  mini- 
mizing those  programs  that  make  less  de- 
cisive contributions  to  our  Nation.  Effective 
defense  comes  first. 

Today  there  Is  no  defense  field  to  which 
we  are  devoting  more  talent,  skill  and  money 
than  that  of  missile  development. 

Id  like  to  have  you  look  at  three  UsU  of 
missiles. 

The  first  list  shows  17  different  types  of 
missiles  now  In  use  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  second  list  shows  missiles  that  will  be 
available  for  use  In  1959.  There  are  11  dif- 
ferent types. 

The  third  list  shows  13  more  types  of  mis- 
siles now  In  the  research  and  development 
stages.    In  all  there  are  41  types  of  missiles. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  constant  parade  of 
Improvement,  with  newer  and  better  weapons 
constantly  crowding  out  the  older  and  less 
efficient  ones. 

The  first  model  of  any  new  piece  of  equip- 
ment Is  always  relatively  primitive.  The  first 
sewing  machine,  the  first  typewriter,  the 
first  automobile — left  much  to  be  desired. 
And  even  the  rockets  that  dazzle  us  today 
win  soon  become  the  model  T's — the  Tin 
Lizzies — of  the  missile  age. 

We  must  never  become  frozen  In  obsoles- 
cence. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  comprising  our 
retaliatory  striking  power,  we  have  potent 
and  fipxible  naval,  ground  and  amphibious 
elements.  We  have  a  growing  array  of  nuc- 
lear-powered ships,  both  submarines  and  sur- 
face vessels. 

Worldwide  deployment  of  Army  divisions. 
Including  missile  units.  Increases  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Marines  to  rapidly 
apply  necessary  force  to  any  troubled  area. 
At  home,  the  Strategic  Army  Corps  Is  ready 
and  able  to  move  promptly  as  needed  to  any 
area  of  the  world. 

I  believe  the  American  people  want,  are 
entitled  to,  can  Indefinitely  pay  for.  now 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  a  modern, 
effective  and  adequate  military  establish- 
ment. In  this  overall  conviction.  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  mass  of  the  best  military  opin- 
ion I  can  mobilize,  and  by  scientific  and 
every  other  kind  of  talent  that  is  giving  its 
attention  to  a  problem  to  which  I  person- 
ally have  devoted  a  lifetime. 

As  all  thoughtful  citizens  know,  our  own 
security  requires  the  supplemental  and  re- 
inforcing strength  provided  by  the  free 
world's  total. 

In  the  Far  East,  natloiu  with  which  we  are 
associated  In  a  common  defense  system  have 


over    a    million    trained    soldiers    standing 
watch  over  the  free  world  frontiers. 

In  Europe,  the  efforts  of  IS  nations  are 
tmlted  to  support  freedom. 

In  global  totals,  our  friends  are  contribut- 
ing over  300  ground  divisions,  30,000  aircraft, 
and  2,500  combaUnt  naval  vessel*  to  the 
task  of  defending  the  free  world. 

For  every  soldier  we  have  under  arms,  our 
free  world  allies  have  five. 

Through  each  of  these  stout  effort*  we 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  freedom. 

Our  mutual  security  program  supports 
this  Joint  undertaking  by  helping  to  equip 
our  partners  with  the  weapons  they  cannot 
by  themselves  provide,  and  by  helping  them 
keep  their  economies  strong. 

This  mutual  effort  provides  a  construc- 
tive, long-term  answer  to  the  recurrent 
crises  engineered  by  the  CommunlsU.  It 
strengthens  the  stability  of  free  nations,  and 
lessens  opportunities  for  Communist  sub- 
version and  penetration.  Its  supports  eco- 
nomic growth  and  gives  hope  and  confidence 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  America's 
strongest  instrument  for  positive  action  In 
the  world  today. 

Last  Friday  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message  presenting  my  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  this  Important  part  of  our  defense 
and  security  program  for  the  coming  year. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  no  better  means 
of  showing  our  resolution,  our  firmness,  and 
otir  understanding  of  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge than  to  support  this  program  In  full 
measure. 

These  funds  are  vital  to  our  national  and 
free  world  security. 

Any  misguided  effort  to  reduce  them  be- 
low what  I  have  recommended  weaken*  the 
sentries  of  freedom  wherever  they  stand. 

In  this  conviction,  also.  I  am  supported 
by  the  military  experts  of  our  Government. 
Fellow  Americans,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure : 
that  we  have  the  courage  and  capacity  to 
meet  the  stern  realities  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  We  need  only  to  understand 
the  Issues  and  to  practice  the  self -discipline 
that  freedom  demands. 

Our  security  shield  Is  the  productivity  of 
our  free  economy,  the  power  of  ovir  military 
forces,  and  the  enduring  might  of  a  great 
community  of  nations  determined  to  defend 
their  freedom. 

We  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  free 
people — people  who  by  their  spiritual  and 
moral  strength  and  their  love  of  country 
provide  the  mainspring  for  all  we  have  done, 
are  doing,  and  will  do.  In  these  truths  we 
place  our  faith. 

Together  with  our  allies  we  stand  firm 
wherever  the  probing  finger  of  an  aggressor 
may  point.  Thus  we  lessen  the  risk  of  ag- 
gression: thus  we  shall  with  resolution  and 
courage,  struggle  ever  forward  to  the  dream 
of  a  Just  and  permanent  peace. 

God  helping  us.  we  shall  stand  always 
equal  to  the  challenge. 

Thank  you,  and  goodnight. 


Let's  Face  Oar  RetpontibUitiet 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'll  VKS 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  it  was  recognized  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  pro. 
mote  maximum  production,  employment 
and  purchasing  power.  To  achieve  these 
goals  requires  policies  designed:  First, 
to  promote  adequate  growth  and  pro- 
ductive capacity;  second,  to  insure  high 
and  steady  use  of  labor  and  natural 
resources;  third,  to  maintain  reasonable 
stability  in  the  general  level  of  prices. 
These  are  coordinate  objectives  of 
public  policies,  however,  and  undue  em- 
phasis on  one  without  regard  for  the 
others  is  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest. Changing  economic  circum- 
stances require  shifts  in  the  relative 
emphasis  to  be  given  these  objectives. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  re- 
cession. Almost  half  of  the  major  labor 
markets  of  the  Nation  are  suffering  f rr'm 
substantial  unemployment.  Our  rate 
of  economic  growth  has  come  to  a  virtual 
standstill.  The  consensus  of  expert 
opinion  is  that  we  can  expect  relatively 
stable  prices  in  the  coming  months. 

Refusing  to  take  cognizance  of  these 
facts,  the  administration  places  absolute 
priority  on  balancing  the  budget.  They 
say  that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  in- 
flationary. I  recognize  the  danger  of  in- 
flation, but  it  is  not  the  danger  that  is 
confronting  us.  The  problem  is  not  the 
level  of  government  expenditures  but 
the  character  of  the  activit'es  for  which 
the  budget  provides. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  fol- 
lows policies  which  result  in  expansion 
of  employment  and  production,  it  will  be 
derelict  in  its  duties  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  It  will  have  abdicated 
its  responsibilities  to  provide  for  the 
Nation's  security.  It  will  have  relin- 
auished  the  leadership  of  the  free 
'^orld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unemployment  in  Feb- 
ruary again  showed  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  month.  It  now  stands  at  4.7 
million  which  is  in  excess  of  6  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force.  Adding  to  this, 
the  full-time  equivalent  of  involimtary 
part-time  unemployment  raises  that 
total  by  another  million.  Over  7.2  per- 
cent of  our  labor  force  is  therefore  cur- 
rently unemployed.  These  alarming 
statistics  are  further  evidence  of  the 
critical  situation  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
'  omy  in  spite  of  the  rosy  predictions  regu- 
larly published  by  the  administration. 
The  time  for  action  was  yesterday  and 
tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

Since  the  administration  has  refused 
even  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
problem  much  less  recommend  measures 
to  effectively  deal  with  unemployment 
and  economic  stagnation,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  act  and  to  act  now. 
A  few  days  ago  we  passed  a  measure 
extending,  for  a  short  period,  temporary 
unemployment    compensation    benefits. 


This  legislation,  which  I  supported,  does 
nothing  for  those  who  have  already  ex- 
hausted temporary  benefits  or  for  those 
not  presently  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation  insurance. 

It  is  no  substitute  for  long  overdue  re- 
forms in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system.  The  Karsten-Machrowicz 
bill  to  establish  Federal  standards  for 
unemployment  compensation  is  needed 
more  now  than  ever  before.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  de- 
lay in  bringing  this  measure  before  the 
House. 

But  Federal  standards  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  are  not  a  cure-all. 
It  is  but  one  of  a  battery  of  measures 
that  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
stagnation  afflicting  our  economic  life. 
National  bankruptcy  will  not  result  from 
Federal  exF>enditures  and  capital  outlays 
that  recognize  the  needs  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, but  it  can  result  from  reliance  upon 
an  outmoded  economic  dogmatism  hav- 
ing as  its  first  principle  a  belief  that  the 
best  course  of  action  is  no  action  at  all. 
We  must  adopt  a  program  to  meet  two 
imperative  needs. 

First.  Alleviating  the  effects  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Second.  Eliminating  the  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  first  involves  measures  to  cushion 
the  hardship,  misei-y,  and  economic  im- 
pact of  unemployment.  The  need  for 
overhauling  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  has  been  mentioned. 
The  distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
has  been  of  assistance  but  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Enactment  of  a  workable 
food  stamp  plan  to  improve  distribution 
of  a  greater  variety  of  foods,  including 
meat,  poultry,  and  other  items  acquired 
through  surplus  removal  programs  is 
badly  needed.  A  review  of  surplus  food 
distribution  eligibility  standards  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

However,  these  steps  are  no  substitute 
for  full  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power.  If  we  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  education, 
water  resources,  defense,  public  health, 
resource  development,  public  facilities, 
and  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
undeveloped  nations,  we  need  not  fear 
underemployment  of  America's  produc- 
tive resources.  Here,  too.  Congress  must 
take  the  lead  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  people,  when  the  facts  are 
made  known  to  them,  will  applaud  our 
efforts. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  course  of 
action  is  more  apt  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  than  is  a  program  of  retrench- 
ment. The  Members  of  this  body  need 
not  be  reminded  that  the  huge  Federal 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  prin- 
cipally attributable  to  the  decrease  in  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  underemploy- 
ment. The  administration's  budget  pro- 
posals would,  if  anything,  intensify  this 
unhappy  situation. 

The  most  promising  of  the  measures 
designed  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  is  the  Douglas-Flood  area 
redevelopment  bill.  This  measure,  with 
a  relatively  small  Federal  investment, 
would  give  impetus  to  the  industrial  re- 
development programs  of  communities 
which  because  of  industrial  migration. 


technological  change,  or  other  reason 
are  suffering  serious  and  persistent  un- 
employment. It  is  in  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to 
expedite  the  implementation  of  the 
depressed  areas  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  this  short  statement 
are  shared  by  almost  every  Democratic 
Member  of  Congress,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  86th  Congress  will  realize  its 
obligation  to  exercise  the  vision,  resolu- 
tion, and  courage  expected  of  us  by  the 
people  who  elected  us  and  that  it  will 
provide  the  public  framework  within 
which  America  will  realize  its  greatness. 


The  Berlin  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  18, 1959 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD,  I  wish  to  include  an  exception- 
ally fine  address  by  Representative  Phil 
Weaver,  of  Nebraska,  delivered  before 
a  Founders  Day  luncheon  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  on  Monday,  March  16.  1959: 
Address  by  Representative  Weaver 

In  just  72  days  we  will  face  a  major  crisis 
in  Berlin.  Last  August  It  was  Beirut.  Next 
September  it  could  again  be  Formosa. 

Every  time  a  crisis  arises,  there  are  those 
In  the  Senate  and  House,  and  the  calamity 
columnists  and  commentators  who  plead 
hysterically  for  a  national  mobUlzatlon — a 
nationwide  girding  of  our  loins. 

But  unlike  the  men  of  the  Old  Testament, 
too  many  of  these  latter-day  prophets  of 
calamity  would  have  u~,  abandon  principle. 
They  would  have  us  go  to  Berlin  shaded  by 
Neville  Chamberlain  s  umbrella. 

We  have  faced  crises  before.  Yet  under 
the  leadership  of  that  valiant  fighter,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  who  is  even  now  demonstrat- 
ing that  his  physical  bravery  matches  his 
moral  courage,  we  have  come  through  be- 
cause we  have  held  steadfast  to  the  ri^ht. 
We  have  placed  freedom  for  ourselves  and 
all  who  love  freedom  as  our  goal  and  the 
only  solution  for  which  we  will  settle. 

There  are  those  who  plead  for  flexibility 
at  any  price.  My  call  is  for  freedom  at  any 
price. 

What,  really,  is  flexibility?  If  you  listen 
to  some  in  the  Senate  and  to  come  of  our 
nationally  syndicated  faint-hearted  friends, 
it  means  a  readiness  to  compromise  other 
people's  freedom — and  eventually  our  own. 
Is  this  flexibility?    Or  is  it  moral  cowardice? 

To  my  mind,  flexibility  does  not  Involve 
the  ability  to  concede  on  principle.  We  had 
that  kind  of  flexibility  at  Yalta  and  at 
Potsdam.  But  rather  it  means  the  ability 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  to  force  the 
Communists  to  meet  us  on  our  own  termr. — 
whether  in  Berlin — or  Formosa — or  Beirut — 
or  wherever  they  attempt  to  launch  their 
next  regional  or  limited  war  of  nerves. 

The  arena  will  change — but  the  game  and 
the  players — and  the  coach — will  be  the 
same.  This  Is  a  dirty  game,  and  so  far  they 
have  made  the  rules  to  suit  themselves. 
Their  ambition  Is  to  bleed  us  white  at  every 
point — to  force  us  to  spend  our  productive 
genius  m  every  little  skirmish.  Then  when 
they  choose  to  push  the  button,  we  will  be 
exhausted.  We  will  have  spent  our  main 
energies  and  be  at  their  mercy. 


s. 
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To  play  In  this  game  and  win.  we  will 
have  to  have  two  things — 

One,  a  diamond-hard  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  freedom.  And  by  that  I  mean  a 
stench  belief  In  the  Ideals  that  forged  this 
Republic  and  made  It  great,  the  things  our 
fathers  had — and  which  we  want  our  chil- 
dren to  enjoy. 

Secondly,  we  must  enter  the  arena 
strong — with  a  good  team  and  plenty  of 
trained  reserves  on  the  bench — Including  a 
strong  National  Guard. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense.  It  Is  my  grave 
responsibility,  along  with  16  others,  to  see  to 
It  that  we  are  strong  and  remain  that  way. 

We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  defense.  I  want  that  money  to  go  for 
building  real  strength  to  defend  America  to 
keep  the  pace  and  keep  the  peace  against  all 
aggressors.  I  do  not  want  one  dime  to  be 
spent  on  building  a  private  empire  for  gen- 
erals and  admirals  who  practice  a  kind  of 
nepotism  based  on  a  class  ring  from  Ann- 
apolis or  West  Point  or,  now,  Colorado 
Springs. 

I  do  not  want  a  single  dime  to  go  for  buy- 
ing new  fleets  of  Cadillac  limousines — and 
one  day  recently  I  saw  nine  of  them  lining 
the  curb  near  the  Capitol. 

I  do  not  want  one  nickel  to  go  for  paying 
the  salary  of  a  full  colonel  who  came  before 
our  committee — to  run  a  motion-picture 
projector  at  a  cost  of  $55.97  a  day — when  a 
private  could  have  done  the  same  Job  Just 
as  well.  I  don't  believe  it  takes  a  West  Point 
education  to  learn  to  run  a  motion-picture 
projector. 

Nor  do  I  want  your  defense  dollars  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  34  commanders  I  saw 
trailing  an  admiral  and  two  captelns  to  a 
committee  hearing. 

I  don't  believe  your  tax  dollars  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  should  be  used  to  estab- 
lish huge  public  housing  projects  on  mili- 
tary bases.  Good  homes  are  available  for 
sale  or  rent  to  military  personnel  in  many 
communities  near  the  bases.  To  have  mu- 
tual understending  between  our  friends  on 
the  base  and  the  people  In  our  towns,  they 
should  Join  together  in  community  life 
whenever  possible  and  help  save  tax  dollars. 

I  want  a  strong  defense,  but  I  don't  want 
to  see  a  bumbling  bureaucratic  mllltery  em- 
pire waste  us  away  and  fumble  our  chance 
of  survival  down  the  drain. 

If  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  the  kind 
of  defense  we  need  and  some  project  here 
at  home,  I  am  going  to  choose  defense  every 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  play  politics  with 
the  freedom  of  generations  of  Americans 
still  unborn. 

We  can  have  that  defense.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  the  kind  of  defense 
that  has  the  courage  and  imagination  to  put 
aside  that  which  is  outmoded.  We  can  also 
have  an  America  which  Is  developing  with 
Imagination  and  determination  our  produc- 
tive power — our  natural  resources. 

We  can  have  both. 

We  cannot  have  either  if  we  allow  our- 
Fclves  through  vacillation  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  an  aggressor  who  has  no  principles 
of  his  own — but  fears  those  who  do  and  who 
will  stick  by  them. 

We  cannot  have  either  a  strong  defense  or 
a  vitel,  growing  America  if  we  allow  waste 
and  the  frittering  away  of  our  resources  by 
a  military  which  has  adopted  a  do-lt-as- 
visual  philosophy. 

We  have  at  present  In  the  White  House  In 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  a  man  who  will  not 
G'.criflce  the  principle  of  freedom  simply  to 
r.Ulsfy  thoee  who  have  placed  the  flexibility 
of  compromise  and  equivocation  above  every 
American  ideal. 

I  can  assiure  you — there  are  still  some  of 
us  in  Congress  who  want  a  national  defense 
that  doesn't  bulge  at  the  waistline  with  self- 
SHilsfled  generals  and  admirals  whoas  mala 
worry  Is  to  expand  their  own  domain. 


These.  I  think,  should  be  the  goals  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

These  are  the  goals  for  which  I  am  fight- 
ing in  the  86th  Congress. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  I  am 
willing  to  stake  my  political  life.  These  are 
the  principles  upon  which  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica itself  must  depend. 

Any  man  in  Washington  fighting  for  these 
goals  needs  support — not  only  political  sup- 
port but  also  moral  support.  As  loyal  Re- 
publicans, here  today.  I  know  you  will  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  steunch  support  from  the 
very  grassroots  of  America. 

With  this  kind  of  solidarity,  let  our  ene- 
mies not  be  in  doubt. 


pansion  Memorial  commemoratingr  the 
Louisiana  Pvirchase  and  tiie  opening  of 
the  great  West. 


"Meet  Me  in  St.  Louii"  Set  at  TV 
Spectacular 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1959 

Mrs.  SUmVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  been  Informed  that  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  Sunday,  April 
26.  plans  to  present  a  2 -hour  spectacular 
based  on  the  motion  picture.  "Meet  Me 
In  St.  Louis,"  which  we  In  St.  Louis 
feel  was  Just  about  one  of  the  best  pic- 
tures ever  produced. 

The  people  connected  with  the  CBS 
show  assure  me  the  TV  production  will 
be  modeled  closely  after  the  Judy  Gar- 
land movie.  The  cast  sounds  wonder- 
ful—Tab Hunter,  Jane  Powell,  Myrna 
Loy,  Ed  Wynn.  Walter  Pidgeon,  and 
Jeanne  Crain. 

Normally,  I  would  not  utilize  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoRD  to  call  attention  to 
an  entertainment  on  television,  but  it 
seems  to  me — in  view  of  the  many  Fed- 
eral programs  now  imder  way  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  including  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  ambitious  urban  rede- 
velopment projects  in  the  Nation — that 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  others  will 
find  it  well  worthwhile  to  watch  this 
TV  program  for  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  and  wannth  of  a  great  city  where 
friendliness  and  neigh borliness  are  tra- 
ditional. 

As  I  remember  the  1944  movie,  cen- 
tered in  the  Kensington  Avenue  section 
of  St.  Louis  in  my  congressional  district, 
I  was  struclc  by  the  similarities  in  out- 
look and  attitude  of  our  present  day  St. 
Louisans  with  the  delightful  family 
scenes  of  1903  depicted  in  the  movie. 
Yes,  we  still  feel  the  same  way  about 
St.  Louis — as  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  live. 

May  I.  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  urge 
that  eveiT  Member  of  Congress  who  Is 
able  to  do  so  that  evening,  watch  the 
CBS  production  of  "Meet  Me  in  St. 
Louis"  on  Sunday,  April  26.  If  they  do, 
I  am  sure  we  will  have  no  difficulty  at 
all  In  convincing  the  Congress  that  a 
city  with  that  kind  of  spirit  and  friend- 
liness well  merits  the  cooperation  we 
ment  in  flood  control,  urban  renewal, 
and  the  majestic  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
are  receiving  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 


The  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  of  WaihinftoB,  D.C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or   FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA 1 1  VIS 
Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  I  was  indeed  happy  to  attend  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  This  society  antedates  the 
American  Revolution,  having  l)cen 
founded  in  Philadelphia  on  March  17. 
1771.  Three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  held  or  hold  active  honorary 
membership  in  this  historic  and  great 
society:  George  Washington.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

President  Eisenhower  was  present  at 
the  dinner  last  evening  when  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  James  Francis  Reilly, 
bestowed  honorary  membership  on  the 
Honorable  Sean  T.  OKelly,  President 
of  Ireland. 

The  society's  annual  citation  was 
awarded  to  its  secretary,  Simon  F.  Mc- 
Hugh.  Esq. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  highlight 
of  this  fine  dinner  was  the  inspiring, 
dynamic  and  challenging  address  of  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, the  Honorable  Barry  M.  Qold- 
-WATER.  In  all  my  experience  and  pub- 
lic life.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  speaker 
receive  such  attention  from  his  audience 
or  the  lengthy  standing  ovation  which  he 
received  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 
I  am  proud  to  insert  Senator  Gold- 
water's  address  in  the  Record  and  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

President  Reilly.  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  Mr. 
Secretary  McHugh.  on  introducing  Bishop 
Hannan.  Jim  mentioned  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  concerned  over  what  his 
father  In  heaven  might  be  thinking  with 
him  being  president  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick,  when  his  father  was  a  good 
Hibernian.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  what 
some  of  my  ancestors  in  heaven  might  bs 
thinking  with  one  of  their  brethren  ad- 
dressing this  group.  I  wonder,  for  Instance, 
what  that  Russian  Jew  who  came  to  the 
shores  of  California  110  years  ago,  and  to 
Arizona  100  years  ago,  would  be  thinking  of 
his  grandson  addressing  this  auspicious 
group  of  Irishmen;  and  then  I  could  not  help 
but  wonder  what  my  uncle,  whose  only  mis- 
take in  life  was  to  found  the  Democratic 
Party  In  our  territory,  might  be  thinking  or 
his  nephew,  a  Republican.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  both  b« 
happy. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Is  the  one  day 
of  the  year  when  the  world  la  divided  Into 
two  classes — those  who  ore  Irish  and  thoes 
who  would  like  to  be  Irish. 

To  ms.  a  festive  occasion  such  as  this  Is  a 
display  of  Americanism  at  Its  best.  For  hers 
ws  are — men  whose  forebearers  came  to  this 
land  from  all  parts  of  the  world — helping  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  with  our 
friends  of  Irish  descent  in  our  own  Ameri- 
can way. 


ThU  Is,  indeed,  the  fabric  and  pattern  of 
our  great  country. 

And  I  pray  that  good  people  everywhere, 
armed  with  the  love  of  God  and  following  the 
example  of  St.  Patrick,  can  provide  a  stim- 
ulus and  a  hope  to  those  less  fortunate  in 
other  lands  so  that  they.  too.  may  one  day 
breathe  the  grand,  free  air  that  blows  over 
Ireland. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  scholars  still 
wrangle  over  the  subject  of  Just  exactly  where 
St.  Patrick  was  born.  Some  say  France. 
Some  say  Scotland.  Some  say  Wales.  It  is 
definitely  known,  however,  that  he  spent  his 
young  manhood  In  Ireland. 

Fourteen  centviries  have  passed  and  yet 
the  memory  of  St.  Patrick  remains  as  green 
as  the  Uvlng  shamrock  itself. 

It  was  St.  Patrick  who  changed  the 
character  of  the  Irish  people  from  pagan  to 
Christian;  from  a  chaos  of  marauding  bands 
tinder  rival  chieftains,  stealing  and  destroy- 
ing, to  a  land  of  order  and  peace. 

This  proves  conclusively  to  me  that  if 
8t.  Patrick  was  not  indeed  an  Irishman 
himself,  he  was  st  the  very  least  a  Republi- 
can. 

Now,  thoee  Republicans  of  Irish  descent  in 
Congress  may  be  outnumbered,  but  they 
yield  to  no  one  In  being  endowed  with  the 
missionary  spirit  of  St.  Patrick. 

Actually,  they  have  so  much  missionary 
work  to  do  before  1060  that  they're  plugging 
bard  for  a  divine  intercession. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  you  can't 

find  an  unlit  candle  in  any  church  in  town. 

In  this  respect.  I  would  like  to  counsel 

moderation    among    those    of   you   who   are 

Democrats  of  Irish  descent. 

Just  becauss  a  fellow  named  Kxnneot 
will  b«  m  the  picture,  there's  no  reason  to 
lose  your  heads. 

And  to  thoee  of  you  who  happen  to  be  Re- 
publicans of  Irish  descent.  I  give  you  my 
solemn  word  that  among  the  membership 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  you  can  count 
on  O'JAvrrs.  ODpiksen,  O'BiuocEa,  and 
O'GoLowATn  to  be  in  there  pitching  for  the 
cause. 

And  I  would  also  tell  you  this:  Lest  there 
be  overconfldence  on  the  side  having  the 
greater  numbers,  let  It  be  said  that  the 
fighting  Irish  may  be  outnumbered,  but 
never  outfought. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Is  a  day  for  remembering. 
''  Today  across  our  land  and  around  the  world, 
the  hallowed  names  of  Ireland  will  be  hon- 
ored, honored  as  they  rightly  should  be.  The 
towns  and  villages,  the  lakes  and  the  rivers, 
the  names  of  her  scholars,  her  patriots,  and 
her  leaders  will  be  properly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  world — Donegal  and  Ty- 
rone: Klldare  and  Dublin;  Umerlck  and  Oal- 
way;  and  the  names  of  men  who  made  the 
Irish  proud:  Cormack.  CConner.  Murray, 
Plunkett.  Hyde,  and  all  the  other  leaders  of 
Ireland. 

Today  the  world  will  remember  and  more 
greatly  appreciate  the  great  loves  of  the 
Irish,  out  of  which  the  rich  character  of  her 
people  has  grown.  Their  love  of  their  native 
land,  of  Its  towns,  and  Its  people.  The  love 
of  poUtlcal  freedom  and  the  love  of  learning. 
Their  love  of  things  spiritual.  The  love  of 
religion  and  their  recognition  of  its  place  in 
their  lives.  We  will  remember  thoee  loves, 
because  love  is  a  sacred  tenet  of  religion  and 
a  charge  of  Ood. 

People  ars  prone  to  recognize  their  own 
asssts.  but  the  rest  of  the  world  will  pay 
tribute  to  ths  meekness  and  humUlty  that 
mark  ths  virtues  of  ths  Irish.  Because  in 
these  times  when  more  stress  and  value  are 
placed  on  the  material  things,  ws  should 
rightly  remember  that  St.  Patrick  conquered 
Ireland  meskly,  and  made  of  those  con- 
quered humble  champions  of  Christ,  men 
who,  with  these  virtues,  went  forward  with 
nothing  but  ths  Cross  and  their  faith  and 
conquered  and  made  friends. 

Hers  in  America  today  the  eontrlbutlonf 
of  the  Irish  to  our  freedom  can  most  prop- 


erly and  thankfully  be  recognized.  It  would 
take  days  to  recite  all  the  contributions, 
but  I  mention  Just  a  few.  It  was  an  Irish- 
man named  Patrick  Henry  who  said,  "Oivs 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

It  was  a  group  of  39  Irishmen,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  a  half- 
million  dollars  when  it  was  sorely  needed  to 
our  fight  for  independence. 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  Irish  signers  of 
the  Constitution  we  recall  Pierce  Butler. 
who  was  born  in  County  Carlow;  Daniel  Car- 
roll, an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's first  amendment,  which  provides  for 
religious  freedom;  Thomas  Pltzsimmons, 
who  recruited  and  led  a  patriotic  band  of 
volunteers;  James  McHenry,  who  was  born 
in  County  Antrim,  as  was  William  Patter- 
eon;  George  Read,  of  Maryland,  whose  father 
was  an  Irishman;  and  Richard  Spalght.  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  also  the  son  of  an 
Irishman.  These  are  names  connected  with 
QUI  early  fight  for  Independence,  and  in  Just 
recent  days  Gen.  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan,  a  hero 
and  a  leader  in  two  wars  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom,  passed  on  to  his  Maker. 

Thus,  today,  as  the  world  stands  troubled 
and  quaking  in  fear,  we  can  remember  Ire- 
land's long  fight  for  freedom.  Seven  hun- 
dred years  of  Invasion  by  the  Danes,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  English,  during  which  time 
her  answer  was  to  absorb  the  invader  and 
make  him  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves. 

All  of  these  are  hallowed  memories  of  name 
and  places  and  deeds  and  they  will  be  dealt 
with  by  voices  far  more  able  and  eloquent 
than  mine,  so  to  them  the  challenge  of 
adding  luster  to  the  names  and  history  that 
already  shines  with  the  brilliance  of  a  mid- 
day desert  sun  in  my  Arizona, 

This  evening  I  suggest  that  all  Americana 
might  learn  something  from  the  Irish,  and 
it  U  to  this  that  I  wish  to  direct  my  re- 
marks. That  something  would  be  gathered 
and  constructed  from  the  many  facets  of 
Ireland  and  her  people  on  which  I  have 
briefly  touched.  It  would  include  the  love  of 
her  people  for  their  country  and  their  love 
of  poUtlcal  freedom.  It  would  Include  the 
virtues  of  humility  and  meekness,  and  it 
would  include  what  to  my  mind  is  already 
a  distillation  of  those  virtues  and  loves — a 
determination  expreased  in  her  fight  for 
freedom.  This  something  wotUd  become  a 
lesson  to  us  all  in  that  area  In  which  we 
profess  such  devotion  and  yet  display  such 
apathy. 

The  freedom  of  America  has  the  same 
fxindamental  and  basic  sources  that  freedom 
everywhere  achieved  has  had.  Including  the 
freedom  of  the  Irish.  That  is  man's  instinc- 
tive desire  to  be  free;  to  be  able  to  say  what 
he  thinks;  to  be  able  to  print  what  he  says, 
to  be  able  to  worship  in  the  religion  he 
chooses:  to  be  able  to  assocUte  himself 
with  those  of  his  picking;  to  be  able  to  eaxn 
property  and  retain  It;  and  to  be  able  to 
walk  God's  earth  with  dignity  because  of 
the  possession  of  these  freedoms. 

Like  the  Irish,  oiu-  forefathers  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  what  they  sought,  and  they 
knew  this  from  the  oppression  they  had 
lived  with.  Our  forefathers  came  to  a  raw, 
new  country,  and  fought  thoee  forces  from 
abroad  who  would  deny  them  success  in  the 
achievement  of  freedom.  The  Irish  for  700 
years  devoted  themselves  to  that  fight  on 
the  soil  of  their  homeland,  and  won.  Our 
forefathers  devoted  themselves  to  this  same 
fight  on  our  new  soil,  agaliut  the  earns 
forces,  and  won.  In  our  determination  to 
rid  ourselves  of  oppression  and  achieve  free- 
dom, we  accepted  as  freedom's  source  ths 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  "That  we  hold  these 
truths  to  bs  self-evident;  that  aU  men  ars 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
thslr  Crsator  with  osrtaln  Inalisnable  righto: 
that  among  these  are  life.  Uberty  aatf  tho 
pursuit  of  happiness." 


We  based  our  freedom,  then,  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  the  Irish  had  fought  for 
many  years  before  we  found  that  base  our- 
selves, namely  a  spiritual  one.  In  less  than 
200  years  we  have,  through  this  spiritual 
strength  acquired  freedom  never  before 
known  by  any  people,  and  because  of  this 
freedom  a  material  power  that  has  never 
been  known  by  any  dvUioaUon  In  history. 
Strangely,  though,  as  we  were  enjoying  the 
heights  of  this  freedom  and  its  many  bene- 
fits, at  about  the  same  time  the  Irish  won 
their  freedom,  we  began  to  lose  ours.  We 
fought  and  won  wars  for  freedom  and  then 
lost  them  at  the  peace  table,  mainly  because 
of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  kind  of 
peace  the  world  was  looking  for.  Ours  was 
a  conception  of  m&terial  peace,  when  the 
world  wanted  the  comfort  and  assurance  of 
a  spiritual  peace,  out  of  which  a  material 
one  could  grow. 

People  have  always  wanted  liberty,  and 
people  today  want  liberty.  They  want  us  to 
show  them  the  way  to  liberty  and  the  peace 
that  comes  under  it.  rather  than  to  show 
them  how  to  obtain  more  dollars,  more  auto- 
mobiles and  the  other  hard  goods  mate- 
rialism. 

This  weakness  of  the  material  has  been 
further  manifested  by  more  and  more  of  our 
people  looking  to  a  paternalistic  government 
to  do  for  them  thoee  things  they  could  bet- 
ter do  for  themselves. 

Slowly  materialism  began  to  be  our  goal, 
and  even  to  some  of  our  people,  their  Ood, 
and  we  And  ourselves  more  and  more  willing 
to  sacrifice  our  basic  principles  for  the  mate- 
rial attainment  our  people  would  settle  for. 
We  laugh  at  laws,  and  coddle  the  hoodlums, 
the  gangsters,  and  the  crooks.  We  allowed 
the  Communists  to  crawl  into  our  lives. 
Then  when  their  Intent  became  evident,  those 
who  spoke  out  against  them  and  would  have 
removed  them  were  chastised.  You  know 
Of  whom  I  speak:  John  Flynn,  Dean  Manlon, 
Frank  Hanlghen,  every  one  is  an  Irish  name. 
And  then  there  was  another  Irishman,  Joe 
McCarthy. 

There  Is  a  pectUiar  dilTerenee  m  this  situa- 
tion involving  these  Americans  of  Irish  name 
and  their  ancestors,  because  instead  of  act- 
ing together  as  their  ancestors  did  In  fighting 
a  common  enemy — the  EJngllsh — these  Ameri- 
cans are  argruing  with  other  Americans  over 
how  an  announced  enemy  and  destroyer 
should  be  treated.  ShotUd  he  be  coddled  and 
banqueted  and  respected,  or  should  he  and 
his  forces  be  denied  access  to  American  soil 
and  American  people? 

We  have  come  to  that  point  where  we 
blandly  and  rather  Ignorantly  say  that  a  Ut- 
tle  socialism  Isn't  bad;  that  a  Uttle  Inflation 
wont  hurt;  and  that  an  already  tax-sick  peo- 
ple can  be  taxed  more. 

Public  servants  who  swear  on  the  Bible  to 
defend  and  protect  the  Constitution  have  al- 
lowed the  freedom  of  association,  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  the  freedom  of  property 
to  be  denied  the  working  people  through  an 
act  of  compulsion  that  requires  membership 
In  an  organization  regardless  of  the  desires 
of  the  workingman,  in  order  that  that  man 
may  support  himself  and  his  f amUy. 

By  thU  same  acUon,  they  have  legalized 
violence  and  corrupUon  and  graft;  and  yet 
Americans  ho-hvun  the  whole  dangerous 
display,  admltUng  that  something  U  wrong 
but  being  afraid  to  do  anything  about  It, 
and  putung  off  ths  tlms  for  decision  unUl 
their  children  and  grandchildren  will  be 
concerned,  thU  despits  the  fact  that  one  <rf 
the  basic  dssires  of  all  people,  be  they  Irish 
or  not,  U  to  leave  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters something  good  and  fins  and  decent,  by 
which  they  will  bs  rsmsmbsrsd. 

Instead  of  that  drive  today  in  thU  country 
ws  find  wsak-knesd  excuses  as  to  why 
f  athsrs  and  mothsrs  will  not  rise  up  and  de- 
mand a  stand  of  oourags  on  ths  part  of  our 
leaden  la  order  that  these  things  bs  cor- 
rected in  our  tlms  before  ths  devasUUon 
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eannot  b«  ooiT«ct«i  In  th«  tlm«  of  our  oWl- 
<lr«n.  . 

We  hear  the  Uunts  of  people  who  n»v« 
been  lied  to  by  CommunUU  about  ue.  We 
have  witnessed  our  Vice  President  spat  upon 
by  people  the  Communists  have  brain- 
washed. We  have  not  helped  those  who 
would  sUnd  up  to  this  godless  philosophy. 
Yet  we  propose  further  meetings  with  these 
devastators,  when  In  practically  every  In- 
stance of  agreement  and  promise — In  fact, 
all  with  the  exception  of  two — they  have 
Ued  and  cheated  their  way  out  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Yea.  our  freedoms  are  slowly  being  whit- 
tled away,  and  yet  we,  as  a  people,  go  on 
and  on  like  the  country  boy  who  never 
learns  that  the  pea  Isn't  under  any  of  the 
shells  he  Is  playing  with. 

The  frightening  thing  about  ovir  situation, 
both  within  our  country  and  without.  Is 
that  history  records  that  every  government 
since  man's  first  attempt  to  govern  himself 
as  having  approached  the  Identical  situation 
and  not  having  had  the  courage  to  make  the 
proper  decisions  and  movements.  There  Is 
no  new  magic  we  have  discovered  that  can 
bridge  this  crossroad.  There  Is  no  new 
formula  that  haa  been  devised  by  which  our 
path  can  be  made  easier  and  at  the  same 
time  our  freedoms  more  secure.  Ours  Is  the 
greatest  philosophy  of  government  ever  de- 
veloped, and  It  was  developed  by  people  from 
every  country  and  added  to  during  the  years 
when  the  frlendlj^Jnvaslons  of  peoples  added 
to   what   we   called,   "the  melting  pot." 

Today,  though,*flhere  are  those  among  us 
who  feel  that  wcjhave  an  entirely  different 
Situation;  that  mah's  problems  are  now  ma- 
terial problems  and  not  problems  of  the 
spirit.  Those  are  the  people  who  look  upon 
the  harnessing  of  the  atom  as  being  so  fear- 
ful that  no  force  of  the  spiritual  can  over- 
come It.  forgetting  at  the  same  time  that 
problems  of  equal  importance  have  con\e  be- 
fore man  during  our  hUtory  and  they  have 
been  conquered  by  the  faith  of  man  In  his 
God,  his  country,  and  himself. 

So  I  wanted  to  talk  briefly  tonight  about 
what  we  Americans  might  learn  from  the 
Irish,  and  I  think  that  it  can  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  we  can  look  across  the  waters 
to  that  green  Uland  and  to  her  people,  and 
to  the  great  lesson  that  freedom  Is  not  only 
man's  goal — It  Is  God's  goal  for  man.  That 
we  have  had  freedom  and  we  still  have  a  large 
share  of  freedom,  we  know,  but  that  we  are 
losing  It.  and  that  it  will  not  be  lost  In  one 
afternoon  or  morning  by  the  appearance  of 
material  forces  from  the  outside,  but  that  It 
win  be  loet  by  the  termitelike  chewing  away 
from  the  Inside  by  people  who  have  lost 
faith  in  their  God.  their  country,  and  them- 
selves, we  won't  recognize. 

We  again  look  to  Ireland's  700-year  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  recognize  that  freedom 
Is  something  that  must  be  fought  for  to  be 
attained.  Just  as  our  forefathers  discovered 
the  same  thing.  Then  we  can  look  to  Ire- 
land and  see  a  people  who  have  not  gone  on 
the  American  dole,  who  have  built  up  In 
their  country  a  free  economy,  and  who  have 
maintained  the  spiritual  Ideals  which  gave 
them  the  strength  to  fight  a  desperate  battle 
for  freedom  for  more  than  700  years. 

Yes,  we  can  learn  from  the  Irish.  We  can 
learn  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
our  Republic.  We  can  learn  to  protect  our 
Constitution.  We  can  learn  from  them  how 
to  perpetuate  liberty.  If  we  study  the  Irish 
and  their  many  attributes  I  think  we  will 
find  that  dominating  their  lives  Is  a  sense  of 
love,  not  only  for  their  fellow  men  but  for 
the  principles  of  life  and  for  the  country  In 
Which  they  live,  be  that  Ireland  or  America. 
We  need  men  of  that  quality;  men  who 
love  their  God  and  who  love  their  country; 
men  who  are  proud  of  our  Nation  and  who 
do  not  hesitate  at  any  moment  to  extoll  Its 
Tlrtues.  even  though  they  may  be  criticized 
for  feeling  too  deeply  about  their  oountrj. 


Today  people  who  feel  too  etrongly  that  the 
United  States  U  the  best  country  In  *»• 
world  are  actually  criticized.  They  are  told 
that  national  feeling  should  be  subjugated 
to  one  of  broader  vision.  Well,  I  say  to  you  I 
will  take  the  Irish  approach  and  Join  wltn 
them  m  declaring  to  all  that  America  Is  the 
beat  place  to  live. 

We  need  men  who  feel  so  deeply  about 
principles  that  they  will  not  compromise  for 
evil  for  one  moment's  delight.  We  need  men 
who  believe  that,  simple  as  It  Is.  the  spirit- 
ual basis  Is  the  only  basis  on  which  true 
liberty  and  freedom  can  live.  We  need  men 
whose  eyes  will  moisten  as  they  see  their 
flags  pass  by,  men  who  do  not  require  the 
reminder  we  see  on  the  parade  ground  at 
West  Point,  "Gentlemen  will  remove  their 
hats  when  the  flag  goes  by. "  We  need  men 
who  are  strong  and  who  will  never  bow 
down  to  an  aggressor  be  that  aggressor  weak 

or  strong. 

These  lessons  are  the  lessons  of  the  Irish. 
They  are  the  lessons  drawn  from  everything 
that  has  made  the  Irish  and  their  sons 
around  the  world  what  they  are  today— men 
of  warmth,  men  of  love,  men  who  are  hum- 
ble and  meek,  but  men  In  whom  these  quali- 
ties have  developed  a  strength  of  character 
that  Is  reflected  down  through  history  In 
man's  search  for  freedom.  I.  as  a  descend- 
ant of  a  family  who  came  from  another  part 
of  the  world  but  who.  nevertheless,  became 
Just  as  strong  Americans  as  I  am  today.  Join 
with  those  not  of  Irish  extraction  in  offering 
a  prayer  to  God  that  the  qualities  of  the 
Irish  will  be  forever  perpetuated  on  this 
earth,  so  that  liberty  may  have  a  chance  to 
live  forever,  and  be  born  where  It  does  not 
live  today.  The  lessons  of  the  Irish  are  truly 
lessons  of  liberty. 


■ary  May  this  fine  organliation  and  all  lU 
members  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  In 
all  their  endeavors  which  are  doing  so  much 
to  make  a  better  America  In  which  to  live. 


EdocatioB  Act  Test  Oath  IneffectiTe  and 
Detrimental 


Salute  to  the  Campfire  Girls 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1959 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  brief  statement  regarding  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Campfire  Girls.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

STATXMINT  BT   SBNATOa  KIATINO 

Yesterday  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Campflre  Girls.  Prom 
modest  beginnings,  this  ouUtandlng  organi- 
zation has  grown  to  the  point  where  today 
it   has  over   600,000  members. 

By  providing  recreational  programs  for 
girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  18.  the  Camp- 
flre Olrls  not  only  teach  valuable  skills,  but 
encourage  these  yo\xng  people  to  contribute 
Innumerable  services  to  their  communities. 
They  learn  In  many  ways  how  to  become 
useful  and  valuable  citizens. 

Of  particular  concern  to  this  organization 
is  the  preservation  of  oxir  natural  resources 
and  the  protection  of  our  wildlife.  All  too 
often,  these  valuable  aspects  of  our  national 
life  are  overlooked  In  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  our  everyday  activities.  The  Campfire 
Girls*  theme.  "She  caree— Do  you?"  helps 
teach  these  young  people  the  tremendous 
need  for  conservation  In  our  land. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  their  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  saluting  the  Camp- 
flre Olrls  on  the  occasioa  of  their  aniUver- 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1959 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16  I  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  1001  (f)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  This  section  re- 
quires a  person  obtaining  payments  or 
loans  under  the  act  to  swear  to  an  af- 
fidavit that  he  does  not  believe  in.  or  sup- 
port any  organization  that  believes  in. 
the  violent  or  unconstitutional  overthrow 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Why.  it  might  be  afked.  should  anyone 
want  to  eliminate  this  provision  from  the 
act?  Certainly,  it  has  a  valid  purpose- 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  benefits  by  the 
Goverrunent  to  persons  bent  on  destroy- 
ing it.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
that  purpose.  However,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  disclaimer  affidavit  will  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  if  the  provision  is  allowed  to  remain, 
it  will  do  more  harm  than  good  in  carry- 
ing out  the  general  purpose  of  the  act  in 
stimulating  and  helping  to  satisfy  the 
educational  ambitions  of  the  country's 

youth. 

The  Justification  for  any  law's  exist- 
ence should  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the 
question:  'Will  it  promote  the  general 
welfare?"  Unless  this  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  a  law  has  no  reason 
for  being  and  is  better  off  repealed. 
Clearly,  a  law  which  is  inefTective — 
which  is  destined  not  to  accomplish  its 
purpose — cannot  meet  this  test.  Section 
1001(f)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  is  such  a  law. 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  when  he  said 
that  the  reqiiirement  of  section  1001  (f) 
will  not  uncover  any  persons  who  seek 
or  who  belong  to  organizations  that  be- 
lieve in  or  teach  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force  or  violence.  For, 
as  Secretary  Flemming  further  pointed 
out.  such  persons  have  no  scruples  about 
signing  an  affidavit  or  taking  an  oath. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  this  section. 
In  addition  to  being  ineffective,  is  actu- 
ally detrimental.  Some  colleges  have 
refused  to  participate  In  the  programs 
offered  under  the  act  because  they  find 
this  section  so  obnoxious.  The  students 
at  these  colleges  have  thereby  been  de- 
nied the  benefits  offered  them  under  the 
act.  principally  those  contained  In  the 
student  loan  program. 

I  have  not,  by  the  way.  been  able  to 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  as  to  how  this 
provision  found  its  way  into  the  act  or 
who  is  responsible  for  its  being  there. 
All  that  the  legislative  history  shows  is 
that  it  first  appeared  in  the  bill  produced 
by  the  committee  oX  the  opposite  body. 


My  gueai  is  that  some  clerk  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare thought  that  this  would  be  nice  to 
have  in  the  act,  and  that  this  suggestion 
was  passed  on  and  accepted  without  re- 
ceiving proper  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee members. 

I  see  no  reason  why  students  and  edu- 
cators should  be  put  in  the  position  of 
affirmatively  denying  subversive  affilia- 
tions in  order  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams available  xmder  the  act.  The 
natural  implication  of  this  requirement 
is  that  they  are  a  particularly  suspect 
group.  I  have  not  been  shown  one  shred 
of  evidence  to  back  up  this  impUcation. 
I  can  Justly  sympathize,  therefore,  with 
the  many  objections  which  they  have 
raised  against  the  affidavit. 

This  is  why  I  have  introduced  my  bill 
and  I  intend  to  offer  my  complete  sup- 
port to  the  present  effort  to  delete  this 
Ill-conceived  requirement  from  an  other- 
wise outstanding  piece  of  legislation. 


with  insult  Mid  treachery?  Why  doea 
President  Eisenhower  even  consider  go- 
ing to  Moscow  or  sending  Vice  President 
Nixon  as  his  emissary  to  the  Kremlin  to 
receive  the  same  rough  treatment? 
Why  does  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  plan 
a  trip  to  Moscow  where  he,  too.  can  only 
expect  to  be  received  with  calumny  and 
sneers? 


Flexibility  Means  More  Cowardly 
Appeasement,  Nothing   Else 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  TBM  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1959 
Mr.  ©"KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
thousand  years  the  leaders  of  Irish  in- 
dependence declared  they  would  stand 
by  their  principles  "UntU  heU  freezes 
over."  It  was  a  picturesque  way  of  say- 
ing "never." 

Now  we  would  like  to  suggest  a  modem 
paraphrase:  "When  Pope  John  goes  to 
Moscow,  that  will  be  the  day."  It.  too. 
means  "never." 

Nobody  in  this  world  expects  Pope 
John  to  go  to  Moscow  to  beg  for  peace  or 
negotiate  for  mercy  or  to  plead  for  co- 
operation. And  why  do  they  not?  Be- 
cause they  know  that  to  try  to  make  a 
deal  directly  with  atheistic  murderers, 
mass  killers,  unprincipled  destroyers  of 
the  people's  liberties,  liars,  and  persecu- 
tors of  religion  would  be  unthinkable  for 
the  Pope,  the  leader  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  is  so  because  the  Pope  has  taken 
an  Inflexible,  imchangeable  and  abso- 
lutely firm  stand  on  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  God.  He  does  not  believe 
there  could  be  any  compromise  on  that 
important  matter.  Any  flexibUity  on 
that  issue  would  of  course  destroy  the 
chvux5h.  the  Christian  religion  and  indeed 
our  whole  civilization.  There  can  be  no 
coexistence  agreement  between  God  and 
Satan,  and  you  cannot  reconcile  good 
with  evil.  Neither  can  you  reconcile 
democracy  and  freedom  with  commu- 
nism and  slavery. 

But  if  it  is  unthinkable  for  the  Pope, 
why  is  It  not  for  the  leaders  of  Christian 
nations,  of  religious  peoples,  of  free  in- 
stitutions? Why  does  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  trot  obligingly  off  to  Moscow 
at  the  behest  of  the  evil  Bainishchev  and 
permit  himself  to  be  slapped  in  the  face 


Do  you  know  why?  Because  they  are 
afraid  not  to  go.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  Khrushchev,  the  dictator  of  a  back- 
ward and  brutal  tyranny,  has  become 
like  a  Roman  emperor  in  our  world,  call- 
ing in  the  neighboring  kings  to  be  ex- 
hibited scornfully  to  the  Jeering  crowd 
of  onlookers  Just  to  prove  that  he  is 
master  of  the  world. 

By  these  craven  missions  to  Moscow 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world  are  acting 
like  those  European  and  Asiatic  am- 
bassadors who  trekked  across  the  Rus- 
sian plains  to  the  abode  of  the  great 
Khans  to  grovel  and  beg  for  mercy  when 
these  Mongol  tyrants  were  sweeping  half 
the  world  before  their  murdering  cav- 
alrymen. But  Khrushchev  is  no  Ghen- 
gls  Khan.  Nor  is  his  force  so  irresisti- 
ble. As  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke  told  us 
the  other  day.  the  United  States  of 
America  has  the  power  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  should  Khrushchev  trigger 
an  attack.  Our  Nation  is  the  most 
powerful  nation,  with  or  without  allies, 
in  the  world. 

But  power,  without  the  will  to  use  it 
when  necessary,  is  useless.  The  British 
and  French  discovered  this  when  they 
faced  a  daring  and  rearming  Hitler 
across  the  Rhine — and  ended  up  with 
appeasement  at  Munich  and  war.  The 
Romans,  centuries  before  them,  discov- 
ered this  when  their  great  and  glittering 
empire  was  assaulted  by  the  barbarian 
tribes  from  the  north  who  coveted  their 
riches.  The  Babylonians,  with  their 
brilliant  but  decadent  civilization,  had 
the  same  experience  when  "The  Assyrian 
came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  and 
his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and 
gold." 

Are  Americans  or  Europeans  no  differ- 
ent from  these  faded  civilizations  which 
have  risen  to  the  heights  only  to  die  in 
the  depths  when  they  lost  their  will  to 
independence  and  freedom  from  bar- 
barous tyraimy?  Will  we,  too,  quail  be- 
fore the  rough  and  arrogant  barbarian 
ruler  who  now  tells  us  that  he  intends  to 
bury  us  and  all  we  hold  dear? 

The  Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  openly  bent  on  the  destruction  of  free 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  They 
have  told  us,  as  repeatedly  as  Hitler  told 
his  neighbors  what  he  intended  to  do  to 
them,  that  they  will  make  us  Com- 
munist captii^  if  they  can.  Yet  while 
we  still  have  the  power  to  resist  and  de- 
feat them,  while  we  have  the  strength 
to  protect  our  liberties  and  secure  our 
nationhood  against  these  terrors,  we  ac- 
cept with  honor  and  hospitality  Khru- 
shchev's suave  and  cunning  Ambassador 
Mlkoyan,  the  murderer  of  thousands  of 
Hungarian  patriots.  The  British  Prime 
Minister  went  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mos- 
cow only  to  be  rudely  insulted  while  he 
was  forced  to  Usten  to  our  own  leaders 
being  revUed.    And  still  some  of  our 


legislators  in  Washington  entertain 
thoughts  of  accepting  this  tsrrant's  term 
for  a  svunmit  conference  and  the  Berlin 
seizure,  calling  it  flexibility.  There  can 
be  no  flexibility  when  compromise  and 
surrender  mean  tyraimy  and  slavery. 

Flexibility  is  Just  a  new  diplomatic 
word  for  cowardly  appeasement. 

It  is  better  to  die  on  your  feet,  if  you 
must,  than  to  live  on  your  belly.  It  Is 
better  for  the  United  States  to  revive  its 
old  Revolutionary  slogan.  "Don't  Tread 
On  Me."  and  face  the  consequences  of  a 
brave  and  determined  policy  against 
communism  than  meanly  to  give  away, 
a  bit  at  a  time,  our  pride,  the  liberties  of 
our  friends,  our  treasure,  and  finally  our 
independence  as  a  nation. 


St.  Patrick  and  tbc  New  Barbarians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBWNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1959 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  address  I  delivered  in 
Cleveland  yesterday  on  "St.  Patrick  and 
the  New  Barbarians": 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  It  Is  our  time- 
honored  pleasure  and  privilege  to  lay  aside 
the  cares  and  worries  of  the  day  as  we 
proudly  wear  the  green.  Our  songs  and 
cheers,  parades  and  banquets,  boasts  and 
tears,  all  bear  testimony  to  a  rich  heritage 
bestowed  upon  us  by  our  patron  saint.  But 
it  is  more  than  that.  Beneath  the  precious 
sentiment  we  express  so  well  today,  there 
stirs  In  the  heart  of  every  Irishman  a  gentle 
reminder  of  the  special  mission  in  life  that 
is  his  by  birthright.  That  mission  is  the 
spiritual  enrichment  of  all  mankind. 

Por  15  centuries  the  Irish  have  been  faith- 
ful to  that  mission.  In  the  Dark  Ages  when 
all  civilization  in  Etirope,  the  cradle  of  West- 
em  ctUtxu-e  and  thought,  seined  certain 
to  perish,  it  was  the  Irish  who  lighted  the 
way  out  of  the  darkness.  An  island  of 
saints  and  scholars,  she  has  given  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  have  carried  with  them  the 
same  light  and  word  which  St.  Patrick 
brought  to  Ireland  so  long  ago,  that  all 
mankind  might  be  lifted  up  to  the  dignity 
which  befits  his  nature.  In  keeping  faith 
with  this  noble  purpose  in  life,  the  Irish 
have  prospered  wherever  they  have  raised 
the  banners  of  St.  Patrick.  So.  too.  have 
the  many  lands  to  which  they  have  gone 
prospered  under  the  watchful  care  of  this 

great  saint.  .    .  , 

This,  then.  Is  the  xinendlng  mission  of 
the  Irish  to  the  world.  It  is  unending  be- 
cause the  lessons  of  the  ages  teach  mm  that 
from  time  to  time  evU  forces  arise  which 
chaUenge  the  dignity  of  man  and  seek  to 
overthrow  the  divine  plan  which  secures 
that  dignity. 

In  our  times  we  are  faced  with  this  chal- 
lenge, on  all  sides  we  find  evidence  of  the 
dark  ages  in  this  20th  Century.  The  human 
values  which  mankind  has  won  at  such  great 
sacriace  arc  being  trampled  under  the  heavy 
boots  of  Russian  barbarians.  At  this  turning 
point  In  history  we  are  faced  with  a  series 
of  choices  at  the  con  of  which  rests  the 
fundamental  question,  "are  we  wming  to 
sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage? 
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In  «  world  torn  by  strife  and  tension  we 
are  told  we  can  have  peace  If  we  are  willing 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  new  barbarians.  The 
peace  they  offered  In  return.  Is  no  peace  at 
all  It  ta  the  strange  peace  of  hiunan  slavery. 
Justice,  the  only  basis  upon  which  peace 
can  be  built.  Is  rapidly  losing  its  place  In 
the  affairs  of  nations,  because  it  permits  no 
compromise  on  the  dignity  of  man.  A  peace 
without  Justice  Is  the  certain  formula  for 
war,  a  war  which  no  thinking  man  may 
countenance. 

What  Is  the  tribute  demanded  of  us  by 
the  new  barbarians  as  the  price  for  an  un- 
just peace? 

First,  they  are  asking  free  men.  particularly 
In  the  United  States,  to  acquiesce  In  their  en- 
slavement of  35  percent  of  the  people  who 
Inhabit  the  earth.  They  are  trying  des- 
perately to  drag  the  spokesmen  for  the  West- 
ern World  Into  another  summit  conference. 
At  this  conference  they  expect  to  force  recog- 
nition of  a  status  quo,  that  Is.  recognition  of 
their  right  to  enforce  the  darkness  of  des- 
potism and  slavery  upon  humanity.  They 
want  free  men  to  guarantee  to  them  that 
their  evil  work  will  go  unmolested,  that  the 
conscience  of  the  West  will  not  be  moved  by 
the  sad  plight  of  so  many  of  their  fellow  men. 
As  they  hear  the  millions  of  our  brothers, 
now  persecuted  as  martyrs  to  our  cause,  cry 
out  for  Justice,  they  are  fearful  that  these 
cries  win  be  answered  by  a  world  enraged  by 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Evil  works 
quietly  In  the  shadows,  always  fearful  of 
arousing  the  forces  of  righteousness. 

That  Is  what  lies  back  of  the  present  Ber- 
lin crisis,  precipitated  by  the  barbarians  of 
Moscow.  First  we  are  told  that  unless  we 
desert  the  people  of  free  Berlin  we  will  be 
driven  out  by  force.  When  we  responded  to 
the  threat  by  declaring  our  Intention  to 
stand  fast  In  our  defense  of  freedom,  the 
Russians  began  a  series  of  retreats.  Pressed 
by  the  deadline  which  they  were  so  bold  to 
make,  and  In  the  face  of  our  determination 
to  be  firm,  they  have  now  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  If  we  agree  to  a  summit  conference 
they  win  not  cause  a  war  over  Berlin.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
days  ago  the  Kremlin  spokesmen  stated  the 
deadline  of  May  27  would  be  extended  If 
preparations  were  under  way  for  such  a 
meeting.  But,  as  always,  there  Is  a  catch. 
The  continued  Russian  Insistence  that  no 
agenda  be  prepared  In  advance  of  the  con- 
ference gives  ample  evidence  that  they  In- 
tend to  limit  discussion  to  those  Items  which 
force  recognition  of  a  status  quo. 

It  Is  strange  Indeed,  that  at  this  point  In 
our  history,  when  free  men  have  advanced 
so  far  In  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  we 
should  be  ordered  about  by  the  crude  bar- 
barians. We  must  ask  ourselves.  Has  our 
civilization  lost  Its  sense  of  high  purp>ose, 
have  we  surrendered  our  mission  to  the 
world?  There  Is  mounting  evidence  that 
something  Is  missing  from  our  national  life 
which.  In  past  generations,  made  our  country 
the  beacon  light  and  great  hope  of  the  world. 
Not  many  months  ago  we  had  a  strange 
visitor  come  to  our  country,  allegedly  on  a 
vacation.  He  was  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the 
spokesman  for  the  new  barbarians.  Every 
gchoolchlld  In  America  knew  who  he  was 
and  what  he  represented.  Yet,  this  same  In- 
dividual was  wined  and  dined  by  Influential 
segments  of  our  national  life.  He  shrewdly 
dangled  the  prospects  of  huge  profits  before 
the  eyes  of  those  Industrialists  and  business- 
men who  willingly  paid  him  homage.  He 
made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
simply  carrying  out  the  orders  of  Lenin  who 
held  that  when  the  time  came  the  biggest 
capitalists  would  be  anxious  to  provide  the 
rope  with  which  they  were  to  be  hanged  by 
the  new  order.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  plan 
to  destroy  the  hard-won  gains  of  free  labor 
In  the  United  States  by  putting  it  in  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  his  slave  em- 
plre.^Few  voices  were  raised   In  protest   to 
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this  si)ectacle  and  those  who  did  raise  their 
voices  to  the  danger  were  branded  as  ex- 
tremists and  not  representative  of  traditional 
American  hoepltallty.  Pew  asked.  Since 
when  has  It  been  the  tradition  of  our  free 
people  to  extend  hoepltallty  to  a  person  who 
has  the  blood  of  martyrs  on  his  hands,  to  a 
person  whose  whole  life  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  those  priceless  values 
which  we  hold  to  be  as  dear  as  life  Itself? 
This  emissary  of  evil  left  the  United  States 
with  the  false  Impression  that  we  are  a 
divided  people,  that  we  are  more  Interested 
in  material  things  than  In  spiritual  and  hu- 
man values.  He  could  no  more  understand 
the  American  people  and  our  way  of  life  than 
could  Hitler  In  his  time.  The  tragedy  is  that 
the  false  Impressions  gathered  during  Ml- 
koyan's  short  visit  to  our  country  will  make 
our  role  In  world  affairs  more  difficult  and  In- 
crease the  dangers  of  war. 

Now  one  hears  the  call  for  compromise  on 
Berlin  from  quarters  and  Individuals  who 
should  know  better  than  to  ask  the  Im- 
possible. What  do  we  have  to  compromise? 
All  we  have  ever  asked  for  Is  the  right  of  the 
German  people  to  determine  their  destiny  by 
the  process  of  free  elections.  We  are  fully 
prepared  to  accept  the  results  of  these  elec- 
tions because  we  believe  In  the  right  of  all 
people  to  self-determination.  It  Is  the  Rus- 
sians, the  new  barbarians,  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  the  people  directly  In- 
volved. How  can  we  compromise  this  posi- 
tion we  have  taken?  There  Is  nothing  to 
compromise  unless  we  are  prepared  to  aban- 
don ovu:  position  of  moral  leadership  in  the 
world. 

There  are  other  disturbing  signs  of  free 
men  growing  weary  and  tired  of  the  struggle 
for  survival.     For  the  many  years  of  the  cold 
war  It  has  been  oxu:  national  policy  to  bring 
comfort  and  hope  to  the  oppressed  through 
the     media     of     International     broadcasts. 
Broadcasting  to  the  people  In  the  countries 
now  overrun  by  the  new  barbarians  in  their 
native  tongues,  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
alive   their  hopes  for  a  better   life,  and   a 
return  to  the  civilization  of  which  they  are 
a   part.     This  has   proven   to  be  a  work  of 
peace,  because,  so  long  as  they  could  hope, 
they  could  not  abandon  the  heritage  of  free- 
dom, they  would  not.  In  desperation,  accept 
things   as   they  are   and   make   accommoda- 
tions  with   the   despots.     Now,   we  see   this 
policy  In  the  process  of  change,  a  change 
which  bodes  evn  for  the  future.    Gradually 
there  are  being  eliminated  the  many  voices 
which  carried  his  message  of  hope.    The  Rus- 
sian language,  the  language  of  the  oppressor. 
Is  beginning  to   monopolize   the   "Voice   of 
America"  programs  beamed  to  the  darkened 
lands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.     This  tactic 
can  only  alienate  our  proven  friends  In  these 
many  lands  and  drive  them  Into  the  camp  of 
the   enemy.     Frequently  I  have  asked  my- 
self whether  this  results  from  Ignorance  or 
from  a  secret  agreement  already  entered  Into 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration  to  accept 
a  status  quo;  that  Is,  to  recognize  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  these  once  free  lands  by 
the  new  barbarians. 

There  are  ominous  signs  of  the  times; 
they  threaten  the  precarious  peace  which 
now  hangs  over  a  tired  and  weary  world. 
They  are  dangerous  because  the  appetite  of 
the  aggressor  cannot  be  satisfied  by  conces- 
sions, he  must  have  everything  or  nothing. 
He  understands  firmness  and  courage, 
though  he  lacks  It  himself.  The  bully  Is  al- 
ways a  bluffer  and  he  dominates  none  but 
the  timid. 

But  there  are  other  signs  of  our  times  in 
Which  we  can  take  comfort.  A  very  large 
segment  of  our  people  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  full  meaning  of  the  crises  of  our 
times.  This  awakening  to  the  harsh  real- 
ities of  our  divided  world  Is  being  stimulated 
by  the  growing  pressures  put  upon  mb. 
More  and  more  our  people  are  seeking  their 
strength  of  purpose  from  that  deep  spiritu- 


ality which  U  our  heritage.  When  aU  is 
said  and  done,  the  strength  of  our  country 
rests  firmly  in  the  hands  of  our  people.  It 
is  within  their  power  to  use  that  strength 
as  we  face  the  test  of  our  worthiness  to  lead 
the  cause  of  peace,  with  Justice.  In  genera- 
tions past  we  have  not  feared  to  face  respon- 
sibilities, nor  have  we  feared  the  threats  and 
boasts  of  tyranny  on  the  march.  We  as  a 
nation  have  learned  well  that  man  lives 
not  by  bread  alone. 

So  on  this  St.  Patricks  Day  let  us.  one 
and  all,  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
spirit  of  our  patron  saint  has  a  place  In 
the  hearts  of  all  who  know  the  blessings  of 
human  freedom.  This  gift  shall  give  us 
strength  as  we  carry  on  our  happy  mission 
to  bring  spiritual  enlightenment  to  all  man- 
kind. We  must  be  doers  of  the  word,  carry- 
ing the  light  which  shall  Uke  all  mankind 
out  of  the  darkness  of  materialism. 


The  Need  (or  a  Strong  Marine  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  T.  RUTHERFORD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1959 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  In 
recent  weeks  of  the  responsibilities  of 
Congress  In  the  creation  of  our  Nation's 
military  policy.  We  have  read  and 
heard  some  misinformed  commentators 
who  seem  to  believe  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  military  policies  and  pos- 
ture of  our  Armed  Forces  rests  solely  on 
the  Executive.  As  we  know,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
Constitution  makes  the  role  of  this  great 
body  perfectly  clear. 

I  know  of  no  finer  example  of  the 
marked  success  Congress  has  enjoyed 
in  its  rightful  role  of  military  policy- 
making and  in  creating  forces  to  im- 
plement that  policy  than  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

As  all  of  you  know,  we  don't  main- 
tain the  Marine  Corps,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  or  the  Air  Force  out  of  pure  senti- 
ment. In  today's  market  military  power 
is  far  too  expensive  to  be  perpetuated 
for  reasons  of  sentiment  or  in  memory 
of  past  glories. 

Congress  has  insisted  upon  maintain- 
ing a  Marine  Corps — and  an  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force — because  we  know 
they  are  needed.  We  know  that  these 
forces  are  necessary  tools  in  a  world 
where  the  survival  of  freedom  must  de- 
pend upon  our  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  Communist  aggression  with 
determination,  but  also  with  precision 
and  restraint. 

What  do  we  demand  of  these  forces 
which  we  create?  In  particular,  why  do 
we  insist  upon  a  Marine  Corps  of  three 
combat-ready  Marine  divisions  and 
three  air  wings?  What  place  does  the 
Marine  Corps  hold  in  our  military  pos- 
ture? 

The  United  States  Is  an  island  nation. 
Our  land  borders  are  touched  by  only 
two  nations,  Canada  and  Mexico,  both 
good  friends  and  good  neighbors. 

The  most  easily  used,  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and  the  most  practical  high- 


ways between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  the  seas.  The  seas  of  the  world  are 
the  arteries  along  which  flow  the  com- 
merce and  the  strength  which  bind  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  Into  the  great 
alliance  it  is.  The  seas  of  the  world  are 
the  highways  over  which  we  can  come 
to  the  aid  of  our  friends  with  supplies 
and  military  power  in  meaningful  quan- 
tities. 

We  must  control  and  use  these  high- 
ways if  the  free  world  is  to  survive. 

We  control  the  seas  through  the  intel- 
ligent use  of  seapower.  But  without  the 
ability  to  project  that  power  ashore, 
promptly  and  eflBciently,  the  meaning  of 
seapower  is  lost;  these  great  highways 
are  useless.  Amphibious  operations  are 
the  means  by  which  we  project  naval 
power  ashore  and  secure  the  benefits  of 
these  highways. 

Without  this  ability  to  project  our 
power  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  much  of 
the  significance  of  seapower  Is  lost — to 
our  friends  and  our  enemies  alike. 

The  key  to  victory  in  our  last  two  wars 
lay  in  our  ability  not  only  to  control  the 
seas,  but  to  project  our  military  might 
from  the  sea  onto  the  land. 

Our  ability  to  do  this  rested  upon  the 
doctrine  and  the  techniques  developed 
by  the  Marine  Corps  between  World 
Wars  I  and  11.  These  techniques  must 
change  constantly  with  the  refinement 
of  weapons  and  machines.  The  necessity 
for  maintaining  this  art  is  not  gone.  If 
anything,  the  need  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

Congress  decided  after  World  War  n, 
with  the  lessons  of  that  great  conflict 
still  vivid  in  its  mind,  that  the  continual 
development  of  the  art  of  amphibious 
warfare  was  a  full-time  job — not  a  side- 
line for  one  of  the  larger  services,  but  a 
job  for  a  comparatively  small  organiza- 
tion that  could  devote  its  full  efforts  to 
the  art  and  always  be  ready  to  use  it  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

In  an  effort  to  Insure  that  we  would 
continue  to  develop  new  techniques  and 
doctrine  for  this  highly  .specialized  mili- 
tary art  and  would  continue  to  have  a 
force  constantly  ready  to  execute  such 
operations,  the  Marines  were  assigned 
this  mission  by  law  after  World  War  n. 

Assignment  of  this  function  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  was  and  is  a  perfectly  natural 
solution  to  the  problem.  This  mission  in- 
volves a  close  and  absolutely  unique  as- 
sociation with  the  Navy ;  one  that  makes 
the  business  of  getting  aboard  ships  and 
away — fully  ready  for  combat — an  in- 
stinctive thing.  This  unique  relationship 
is  the  product  of  over  175  years  of  close 
association.  It's  the  result  of  living  with 
the  problem  for  generations. 

In  developing  this  cajiabillty  over  the 
course  of  many  years,  the  Marine  Corps 
became  the  Nation's  force-in-readiness. 

This  too  was  a  natural  development. 
In  its  close  teamwork  with  the  Navy 
and  its  increasing  efforts  to  provide 
amphibious  forces  that  were  always 
trained  and  ready  to  go,  the  Marines 
provided  a  force  that  was  expert  and 
available  in  one  package.  Their  forces 
did  not  need  to  be  collected,  trained,  and 
equipped  as  each  emergency  arose. 
They  were  in  existence,  fully  trained, 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  fleet.    To 


put  it  simply  they  filled  a  need  in  our 
defense  structure. 

Congress  was  quick  to  recognize  that 
our  country  has  a  continuing  need  for 
such  a  versatile,  highly  trained,  always 
ready  force.  But,  for  various  reasons, 
there  have  been  those  outside  Congress 
who  refuse  to  recognize  this  need,  or 
claim  that  the  need  can  be  filled  by 
other  forces.  As  a  result,  in  spite  of 
the  clear  prescriptions  of  law,  the  Ma- 
rines were  steadily  whittled  down  after 
World  War  U  until  by  1949,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Korean  conflict,  they  had  been 
reduced  to  six  battalions. 

With  the  lessons  of  Korea  immlstak- 
ably  clear  to  all  who  would  learn.  Con- 
gress sought  again  in  1953  to  insure  that 
the  covmtry  would  never  again  be  with- 
out the  services  of  an  amphibious  force 
in  readiness. 

In  approving  legislation  that  would 
require  the  maintenance  of  a  Marine 
Corps  of  a  sp>ecifled  combatant  size  and 
capability,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  made  the  intent  and  the 
aims  of  Congress  clear  beyond  argu- 
ment. The  committee  stated  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  as  "to  require  the 
maintenance  of  a  versatile  expedition- 
ary force  in  readiness,  always  combat 

ready." 

To  further  expose  the  need  for  such 
a  force  the  committee  stated: 

American  history,  recent  as  well  as  remote, 
has  fully  demonstrated  the  vital  need  for  the 
existence  of  a  strong  force  in  readiness. 
Such  a  force,  versatile,  fast  moving,  and  hard 
hitting,  wlU  constantly  have  a  very  powerful 
impact  in  relation  to  minor  international 
disturbances.  Such  a  force  can  prevent  the 
growth  of  potentially  large  conflagrations 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  awrtlon  dvulng  their 
incipient  stages. 

These  reasons  for  maintaining  a 
strong  Marine  Corps  are  just  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  when  they  were  writ- 
ten in  1952. 

The  need  for  a  Marine  Corps  of  not 
less  than  three  cwnbat  divisions  and 
three  air  wings  is.  if  anything,  greater 
today  than  it  was  in  1952. 

The  place  of  the  Marines  in  our  na- 
tional military  posture  is  best  expressed 
in  simple  terms.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
Marine  Corpjs — we  would  have  to  go 
right  out  and  get  one.    - 

They  provide,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  balanced  fleet,  the  force-in-readiness 
which  is  essential  to  a  flexible  military 
and  foreign  policy. 


Stndyinc  the  EfFects  of  Pesticides,  Herbi- 
cides, and  Other  Chemical  Poisons  on 
Fish  and  WUdlife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

just  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the 

amount  authorized  by  the  act  of  August 

1,  1958,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  to  accelerate  the  studies  of  the 
effects  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  oth- 
er chemical  poisons  on  flsh  and  wildlife. 
The  purpose  of  the  1958  act,  which  I 
cosponsored.  is  to  prevent  losses  of  In- 
valuable fish  and  wildlife  resources  fol- 
lowing application  of  poisonous  mate- 
rials for  insect  and  plant  control  and  to 
develop  basic  information  on  the  various 
chemicals  so  that  forests,  croplands,  wet 
lands,  rangelands  and  other  lands  can 
be  sprayed  with  minimiun  losses  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  barnyard  poultry,  cats, 
dogs,  and  other  farm  animals. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  amount 
authorized  for  these  needed  investiga- 
tions from  $280,000  to  $2,565,000  annu- 
ally. This  is  the  sum  that  actually  is 
needed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  study  various  aspects  of  the 
pesticides  problem  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  future  use  of  chemical  controls 
shall  not  inflict  irreparable  damage  on 
the  Nation's  fish  and  game  resources, 
and  farm  animals.  This  amount  is  by 
no  means  inordinate;  it  represents  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  wholesale  value  of 
the  chemical  sprays  that  were  produced 
commercially  in  this  country  in  1956.  It 
is  a  modest  investment  for  the  protec- 
tion of  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  which, 
in  1955.  generated  nearly  $3  billion  in 
sales  of  goods  and  services  to  the  Na- 
tion's more  than  30  million  hunters  and 
fishermen. 

The  use  of  sprays  for  forestry,  agricul- 
tural and  other  purposes  has  gro\^Ti  phe- 
nomenally since  1940.  Chemical  con- 
trols that  year  had  a  wholesale  value  erf 
$40  million.  Their  1956  wholesale  value 
was  $290  million,  and  is  expected  to 
rocket  to  more  than  $1  billion  by  1975. 
About  3.4  million  acres  of  forest  land 
were  sprayed  in  1956  and  more  will  be 
treated  in  cMning  years.  In  1956,  more 
than  55  million  acres  of  croplands — no 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  national 
total— were  treated  with  some  3  billion 
pounds  of  pesticides. 

These  figures  illustrate  only  part  of 
the  story  of  the  tremendous  upsurge  in 
usage  of  those  powerful  chemicals.  This 
increased  use  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  poisons  that  are 
many  times  more  lethal  than  earlier  com- 
mercial products.  Before  World  War  U 
relatively  small  amoimts  of  only  a  few 
chemicals  such  as  nicotine,  rotenone, 
pyrethrum,  and  some  arsenicals  were 
used  for  insect  control.  More  recently 
developed  chemicals,  which  are  being 
used  in  control  programs  ranging  over 
millions  of  acres,  axe  from  15  to  200  times 
more  toxic  than  earUer  formulations. 
Many  have  an  added  killing  effect  in  that 
they  remain  toxic  in  the  soil  for  3  to  5 
years  after  application.  More  than  200 
basic  pesticides  and  more  than  6.000 
brand-named  products  now  are  on  the 
market. 

Some  of  the  more  potent  formulations 
are  being  used  by  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  large- 
scale  insect  control  and  so-called  "eradi- 
cation" programs.  Early,  but  very 
limited  research  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  showed  that  the  maxi- 
mum amoimt  of  DDT,  the  first  of  these 
new  types  of  insecticides,  that  could  be 
applied  in  control  programs  without 
massive  mortaUty  to  animal  life  was  2 
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pounds  per  acre.  Heptachlor.  an  insecti- 
cide which  is  from  15  to  20  times  more 
toxic  to  wildlife  than  DDT.  now  is  being 
used  at  the  same  rate — 2  poimds  per 

acre in  the  controversial  multimillion- 

acre  fire  ant  "eradication"  program  in 

the  South. 

The  act  which  my  bill  would  amend 
came  into  being  largely  because  of  wide- 
spread public  alarm  over  the  loss  of  fish 
and   game  resources   following   several 
large-scale  insecticidal   operations.    In 
two     areaa    that    were    treated    with 
heptachlor  for  eradication  of  the  im- 
ported fire  ant,  birds  were  reduced  75 
to  85  percent — quail  and  rabbit  popula- 
tions were  virtually  wiped  out.     Fire  ant 
eradication  work  in  Monroeville.  Ala., 
last  July  was  reported  in  the  Montgom- 
ery  Journal   to   have    resulted    in    the 
deaths  of  himdreds  of  chickens,  more 
than  50  dogs,  many  cats,  some  birds,  and 
and  undetermined  number  of  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  squirrels.    Veterinarian  O.  L. 
Poitevlnt.  of  Climax.  Ga..  has  stated  that 
the  deaths  of  upwards  to  100  head  of  cat- 
tle and  large  numbers  of  chickens,  tur- 
keys, goats,  and  sheep,  and  reproductive 
failure  in  100  to  150  brood  sows,  resulted 
from  fire  ant  treatment  around  that 
community.    No  similar  deaths  occurred 
in    surrovmding,    untreated    areas,    the 
veterinarian  said. 

Experimental  work  hM  shown  that 
pheasants  and  quail,  when  exposed  to 
sublethal  quantities  of  commercial  poi- 
sons in  food  materials  subsequently  have 
a  greatly  lowered  reproductive  capacity. 
The  young  produced  by  the  experi- 
mental birds  are  weak,  and  most  failed 
to  live  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Larvae 
of  aquatic  insects  and  earthworms, 
which  are  foods  of  many  fishes  and 
birds,  concentrate  some  of  these  poisons 
in  their  bodies.  The  tissues  of  some  ftsh 
have  been  found  to  harbor  high  levels 
of  DDT  many  months  after  temporary 
concentrations  of  the  poisons  were  in- 
troduced into  their  stream  environ- 
ments. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  why  bi- 
ologists, sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  a 
large  segment  of  the  general  public  are 
concerned  about  the  pesticides-wildlife 
problem.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  are 
scheduled  for  aerial  spraying  in  the  next 
few  years  in  the  fire  ant  eradication 
program.  Gypsy  moth  spraying  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  IDutch  elm  dis- 
ease control  in  the  Midwest,  forest  in- 
sect control  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  grasshopper  poisoning  in  the 
Great  Plains  show  what  is  in  store.  Ad- 
ditional millions  of  acres  of  private  crop 
and  timber  lands  will  be  sprayed  by  in- 
dividual landowners. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  no 
one  thinks  that  the  Federal  agencies  or 
private  groups  are  deliberately  setting 
out  to  kill  fish  and  game  with  pesticides. 
The  use  of  economic  poisons  for  insect 
and  pest  plant  control  is  an  accepted 
and  necessary  agricultural  and  forest 
management  practice.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  some  control  programs  have 
resulted  in  alarming  losses  of  fish  and 
game.  Insect  control  personnel  pres- 
ently have  little  knowledge  of  how  the 
toxic  materials  can  be  used  to  achieve 


desired  resvdts  without  causing  serious 
and  perhaps  prolonged  damage  to  fish 
and  game  resources.  This  factor  alone 
justifies  enactment  of  my  bill. 

This  obvious  lack  of  knowledge  was 
brought  out  in  hearings  held  by  House 
and  Senate  committees  last  year  on  the 
act  which  I  now  seek  to  amend.  Little 
actually  is  known  about  the  relative  and 
actual  toxicities  of  commercially  avaU- 
able  poisons,  the  proper  times  and  meth- 
ods of  their  use  so  as  to  minimize  loss 
of  fish  and  game;  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  poisonous  materials  on  those 
animals;  and  many  other  factors. 

We  are  fortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  85th  Congress  initiated  a  few 
studies  and  provided  a  little  money  to 
get  them  going.  I  say  we  are  fortunate 
because  that  action  has  enabled  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  get  a 
clearer  and  more  definite  view  of  the 
serious  problem  that  faces  the  Nation. 
For  the  first  time  that  agency  was  able 
to  survey  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
designate  logical  areas  of  investigation, 
and  estimate  program  costs.  I  now  find 
that  the  annual  cost  of  a  basic  program 
of  investigation  and  research  both  for 
sport  fisheries  and  wildlife  and  for  com- 
mercial fisheries  is  $2,565,000.  This  fig- 
ure represents  an  investment  of  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  wholesale  value  of 
all  commercial  pesticides  produced  in 
1956. 

My  colleagues  should  know  that  the 
sum  of  $280,000  per  annum  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  August  1.  1958.  was  recom- 
mended to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  as  a 
provisional  and  initial  sum  to  get  the 
program  underway.  That  committee  in 
its  report.  No.  2181.  advised: 

The  committee  in  Its  considerations  of  the 
blU,  amended  It  to  provide  an  authorization 
for  an  expenditure  of  $280.00g  p?r  year. 
That  was  done  for  two  reasons:  First,  that 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  program  could  be 
started  at  a  higher  level  than  that  set  by  the 
amendment,  and  second,  that  Its  inclusion 
win  Insure  that  the  CX)ngre6B  wUl  be  fur- 
nished with  prompt  and  specific  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  progress  of  the  program  If  the 
Department  wishes  to  expand  It  beyond  the 
maximum  figure  specified.  Although  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  Its  report  rec- 
ommends against  the  Inclusion  of  such  an 
authorization  on  the  ground  that  an  ade- 
quate program  might  exceed  such  coat  In 
certain  years.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  un- 
reasonable to  require  the  Department  to 
seek  additional  moneys  as  an  alternative  to 
giving  it  a  blank  check.  Also,  it  should  be 
noted  that  departmental  witnesses  testified 
at  the  hearing  on  the  bill  that  the  specified 
amount  wovUd  support  a  minimum  research 
program. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  planning  ,  and  programing  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
reached  the  point  where  this  increased 
appropriation  is  in  order  and  will  be  put 
to  good  use.  The  act  of  August  1,  1958, 
was  invaluable  in  permitting  that  de- 
partment to  focus  its  attention  on  the 
pesticides  problem  and  to  formulate  a 
specific  program  to  obtain  the  basic  in- 
formation needed  to  protect  fish  and 
game  resources  by  the  development  of 
guides  for  the  proper  use  of  pesticides. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 


expand  the  program,  as  suggested  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, because  the  need  for  such  expansion 
has  been  manifested  over  and  over 
during  the  past  few  months. 

Considerable  aerial  spraying  has  been 
done  over  salt  water  marshes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South.  Important  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishes  such  as  men- 
haden, shad,  striped  bass,  croakers,  and 
weakfish  spend  their  early  stages  of  life 
in  the  coastal  shallows.  Shrimp,  crabs. 
oysters,  and  clams  are  present  in  this 
inshore  environment  during  a  part  of 
their  lives. 

There  are  four  major  lines  of  scien- 
tific investigation  that  should  be  pursued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
These  and  their  estimated  annual  cost 
are  as  follows:  laboratory  research  on 
toxicity  and  tolerance  levels  for  chem- 
icals now  in  use.  $85,000;  field  tests  of 
chemicals  now  in  use.  $105,000;  the  ef- 
fect of  present  insect  and  pest  control 
proKrams  on  fishery  resources,  $170,000; 
and  testing  new  chemicals,  $65,000. 

Increased  appropriations  would  facili- 
tate a  14-point  program  for  wildlife  re- 
search by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.     The  areas  of  investiga- 
tion and  the  amounts  that  would  be 
required  initially  are:  the  effects  of  fire 
ant  control  formulations  on  animal  life, 
$175,000;  the  effects  of  rodenticides  on 
important    mammals    and    song    birds, 
$75,000:  the  effects  of  chemicals  applied 
in  the  Dutch  elm  disease  control  pro- 
gram. $80,000;   studies  of  forest  insect 
programs,   $125,000;   the  effects  of  or- 
chard spraying  on  animal  life,  $25,000: 
the    Impact    of    formulations    used    for 
mosquito  control  on  fish  and  wildlife, 
$75,000;  crop  and  forage  treatment  with 
pesticides  other  than  grasshopper  con- 
trol. $50,000;  study  of  the  effects  of  herbi- 
cides on  the  habitat  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals. $70,000;  the  relationships  of  fungi- 
cide,   nematocide.    and    miticide   treat- 
ments   to    wildlife,    $50,000;    pesticides 
and   migratlonal   movements   of   birds. 
$150,000;    pesticidal    contamination    of 
water  areas,  $25,000;  the  effects  of  chem- 
icals on  food  chain  organisms  and  their 
storage     by      resistant      invertebrates. 
$75,000;    penned    animal    experiments. 
$100,000;  and  the  relationship  between 
sterility  in  the  bald  eagles  and  pesticides. 
$50,000. 

A  nine-point  Investigation  program  la 
suggested  for  sport  fisheries  research. 
Major  areas  of  study  and  the  estimated 
annual  costs  are:  determination  of  tox- 
icity and  tolerance  levels  for  fish  and 
fish-food  organisms.  $100,000;  bioassays 
for  ingested  pesticides.  $90,000;  identifi- 
cation of  pesticidal  products  in  the  tis- 
sues of  fish  and  other  aquatic  organ- 
isms, $60,000;  development  of  techniques 
to  measure  pesticide  concentrations  in 
the  tissues  of  fish.  $70,000;  the  effects  of 
temporary  and  sustained  exposure  to 
pesticides  on  the  habits,  reproduction, 
growth,  and  vitality  of  fish,  $80,000; 
studies  of  the  absorption,  concentration, 
and  storage  of  pesticides  by  fish.  $65,000: 
determination  of  the  immediate  and 
long-range  effects  of  pesticidal  programs 
on  fish.  $200,000;  experimental  applica- 
tion of  chemicals  in  field  tests,  $85,000; 


and  coordination  of  the  research  pro- 
gram and  publication  of  the  results  of 
the  investigations,  $80,000. 

These  research  projects  would  give  us 
the  kind  of  information  that  is  so  des- 
perately needed.  As  it  stands,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  we  are  not  poisoning 
all  living  creatures  to  a  point  of  sterility. 
If  this  Nation  is  determined  to  use  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  highly  toxic  chemicals 
each  year,  then  we  better  be  finding  out 
how  those  powerful  poisons  should  be 
handled.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  conducting  these  studies,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  this  essential  research  is 
started  without  further  delay. 


Tbe  Story  of  Cooperation  in  Boale?ard 
Villafe,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MISSOURI 
n?  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  report  a  success  story  on  a  hous- 
ing project  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This 
project  had  failed  under  rental  opera- 
tion. A  housing  cooperative  purchased 
the  project  and  has  achieved  remarkable 
results  with  mutual  home  ownership  by 
the  residents. 

I.   ST7MMAXT  OF  COOPHUnVK  ACHIEVIMKHTS 

There  are  striking  contrasts  in  every 
aspect  of  this  project  before  and  after 
cooperative  ownership.  These  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  success  of  cooperative  own- 
ership and  the  prompt  payment  of  mort- 
gage and  other  obligations,  in  contrast 
with  the  previous  failure  as  a  rental  proj- 
ect where  repeated  defaults  led  to  fore- 
closure. 

Second.  The  achievement  of  full  occu- 
pancy under  cooperative  ownership,  in 
contrast  with  substantial  vacancies  im- 
der  rental  operation. 

Third.  The  improvement  and  excel- 
lent maintenance  of  the  housing  under 
cooperative  ownership,  in  contrast  with 
its  previous  state  of  disrepair. 

Fourth.  The  reduction  in  monthly 
housing  costs  by  more  than  20  percent 
imder  cooperative  ownership  in  contrast 
to  charges  under  rental  operation. 

Fifth.  The  new  spirit  of  neighborliness 
and  the  stimulation  of  community  and 
recreational  activities  under  cooperative 
ownership,  in  contrast  with  previous  atti- 
tudes where  renters  were  strangers  to 
each  other. 

II.    DESCHIPTION   OF   PROTECT  UNDER   RENTAL 
OPERATION 

The  project  was  originally  financed 
with  an  FHA-insured  mortgage  imder 
section  608.  It  was  completed  in  1950 
and  contained  192  apartments  in  48 
buildings  of  2-story  height.  After  its 
initial  period  of  operation,  it  became  in- 
volved in  serious  financial  difficulties. 
Vacancies  increased  to  a  point  where 


only  about  60  percent  of  the  apartments 
were  occupied.  With  reduced  income, 
the  properties  fell  mto  a  state  of  disre- 
pair. The  owners  failed  to  meet  their 
mortgage  payments  and  FHA  was  com- 
pelled to  acquire  the  property  by  fore- 
closiu'e  late  m  1956. 

After  FHA  acquired  the  property,  it 
made  a  survey  of  its  physical  condition. 
FHA  determined  that  extensive  repairs 
and  improvements  were  necessary  which 
would  cost  more  than  $75,000.  These 
included  repairing  steps,  walks,  roofs  and 
downspouts;  refinishing  all  buildings  and 
halls,  replacing  hot  water  heaters  and 
improvements  in  grading  and  landscap- 
ing. 

Normally,  when  FHA  acquires  a  proj- 
ect through  foreclosure,  it  makes  these 
repairs  and  then  advertises  the  property 
for  sale  through  public  bids.  The  pur- 
chaser then  tries  again  to  make  the  proj- 
ect into  a  successful  rental  operation. 
Ordinarily,  the  purchaser  makes  a  down- 
payment  of  about  5  percent  and  FHA 
accepts  a  95  percent  purchase  money 
mortgage,  payable  over  a  period  of  40 
years.  In  such  cases  there  is,  of  course, 
the  hazard  that  a  project,  having  once 
failed  as  a  rental  project,  may  again  face 
a  failure  during  the  40-year  mortgage  pe- 
riod. If  this  should  occur  and  the  proj- 
ect ceases  to  be  a  profitable  operation, 
the  purchaser  would  not  be  likely  to  in- 
vest additional  money  to  keep  the  project 
and  meet  mortgage  obligations,  particu- 
larly since  he  makes  only  a  limited  equity 
investment  in  the  purchase. 

Instead  of  following  this  normal 
course,  FHA  responded  to  requests  to 
convert  the  Kansas  City  project  to  co- 
op>erative  ownership.  Let  us  now  exam- 
ine the  results  achieved  under  coopera- 
tive ownership. 

m.    RXSULTS    ACHIEVED    TTNDER    COOPERATIVB 
OWNISSKIP 

In  March  of  1957  a  program  was 
launched  to  achieve  cooperative  owner- 
ship. The  cooperative  program  was 
aided  by  the  FCH  Company.  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Housing — a  nonprofit  organization  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. As  p«^  of  the  cooperative  purchase 
program,  the  cooperative  and  its  advisers 
undertook  the  responsibility  for  direct- 
ing the  management  and  improvement  of 
the  project  prior  to  the  passage  of  title. 
It  carried  out  a  program  for  necessary 
repairs  and  improvements.  In  addition 
to  the  improvements  origmally  contem- 
plated by  FHA.  some  basements  of  the 
walkout  type  were  fixed  up  for  use  as 
community  meeting,  recreational  and 
hobby  rooms  by  the  members.  Play 
areas  were  provided  for  the  children. 
The  residents  began  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees and  participate  in  programs  to 
improve  the  livability  of  the  community. 
In  these  ways  the  project  has  now  been 
physically  transformed  into  an  attractive 
community  typified  by  the  bright  new 
colors  in  exterior  painting. 

Occupancy  increased  steadily  as  the 
program  continued,  so  that  when  the  co- 
operative took  title  in  February  of  1958, 
after  51  percent  of  the  apartments  had 
been  pvurchased  by  residents,  occupancy 
had  reached   95   percent.    Since   that 


time  full  occupancy  had  been  achleved. 
Today  80  percent  of  the  residents  are  co- 
operative owners.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  it  is  expected  that  almost  all  resi- 
dents will  be  members  of  the  cooperative, 
sharing  in  the  ownership  of  their  homes. 

As  to  rents  prior  to  cooperative  owner- 
ship, tenants  paid  $80  a  month  for  a 
typical  2-bedroom  apartment.  The 
monthly  carrying  charges  under  cooper- 
ative ownership  are  now  only  $62  for 
such  a  2-bedroom  apartment.  On  a 
typical  3 -bedroom  apartment,  monthly 
charges  were  reduced  from  $94.50  to  $72 
under  cooperative  ownership.  These 
lower  carrying  charges  were  made  possi- 
ble because  of  the  following  favorable 
factors : 

First.  The  cooperative  purchased  the 
property  under  a  40-year  mortgage  of 
$1,100,000  with  level  payments  of  $4,770 
per  month  for  principal  and  interest. 
This  reduced  montWy  carrying  charges 
for  each  member.  Under  cooperative 
ownership  it  is  recognized  that  the 
homeowners  take  better  care  of  prop- 
erty, so  that  such  long-term  mortgages 
are  appropriate  and  justified. 

Second.  The  operation  of  the  project 
on  a  nonprofit  basis  eliminated  profits 
and  other  charges  that  the  former  land- 
lord had  to  include  in  the  rents. 

Third,  Cooperative  owners  do  some  of 
their  own  work,  such  as  interior  decora- 
ting to  suit  their  own  tastes. 

Fourth.  Vacancy  and  collection  losses 
are  largely  eliminated. 

Even  thoiigh  the  monthly  payments  by 
the  members  were  lower,  they  included 
substantial  reserves.  Thus,  an  operating 
reserve  of  3  percent  of  all  income  is  set 
aside  as  a  protection  against  contingen- 
cies. In  addition,  a  reserve  for  replace- 
ment is  provided  so  that  moneys  will  be 
on  hand  to  make  necessary  replacements 
of  roofs,  hot  water  heaters,  and  other 
things  in  the  buildings  by  the  time  their 
useful  life  expires. 

Under  the  cooperative  ownership  all 
mortgage  and  other  financial  obligations 
have  been  fully  met  each  month,  with 
payments  having  been  made  on  time  for 
principal  and  interest  on  the  mortgage, 
taxes,  insurance,  replacements,  and  other 
reserves. 

Besides  this  record  of  financial  respon- 
sibility, the  physical  properties  now  con- 
stitute a  sound  mortgage  security.  This 
is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  repaired  and  improved,  but  also  be- 
cause the  apartments  are  now  fully  oc- 
cupied. 

IV.     COOPERATIVE  FINANCINO  TO   HELP  MTMWFRM 
WITH   TBEIE    DOWNPATMENTB 

Many  of  the  tenants  and  other  persons 
who  wanted  to  become  cooperative  pur- 
chasers did  not  have  enough  money  to 
make  the  required  cash  investment  of 
$560  for  a  1 -bedroom  apartment,  $690  for 
a  2-bedroom  apartment,  and  $840  for  a 
3 -bedroom  apartment.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  FHA.  a  plan  was  developed 
under  which  purchasers  obtained  financ- 
ing from  the  cooperative  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  their  downpay- 
ment  in  monthly  installments  over  a 
period  of  3  years.  The  notes  executed  by 
the  purchasers  were  deposited  by  the  co- 
operative as  security  for  its  supplemental 
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note  of  $55,000  delivered  to  PHA.  This 
supplemental  note  represented  the  bal- 
ance of  the  payment  on  the  purchase 
price  and  closing  adjustments. 

The  supplemental  note  to  PHA  was  to 
be  paid  off  by  the  cooperative  within  3 
years.  During  the  first  year  a  total  of 
$27,551  has  been  paid  to  FHA  on  this 
note,  so  that  the  balance  has  now  been 
reduced  to  $27,449.  At  this  rate  the 
niA  supplemental  note  will  be  fully 
retired  in  2  years  instead  of  the  pre- 
scribed period  of  3  years. 

Payments  on  this  supplemental  note 
are  derived  from  collections  on  the  notes 
of  the  cooperative  members.  They  have 
been  completing  their  downpaymentd  by 
meeting  the  monthly  installments  on 
their  notes  when  due.  This  was  facili- 
tated because  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
payments  on  their  individual  notes 
equals  the  savings  which  the  members 
enjoy  under  cooperative  ownership. 
Thus,  on  a  2-bedroom  apartment, 
where  the  member  formerly  paid  a  rent 
of  $80.  he  now  pays  $18  less  each  month. 
This  sum  of  $18  is  the  monthly  payment 
on  the  note  of  the  member.  In  about 
3  years,  when  the  member  has  completed 
building  up  his  cash  investment  of  $690 
on  his  2-bedroom  apartment,  monthly 
payments  will  be  only  $62, 
V.  Niw  coMMxmrrr  sprarr  and  activities  of 

IIKMBXKS 

The  cooperative  community  now  has  a 
new  spirit  of  neighborliness.  Members 
are  active  in  many  clubs  and  recreational 
functions  for  children  of  all  ages  and 
adults.  To  express  this  change  in  atti- 
tude, the  name  of  the  development  was 
changed  to  Boulevard  Village.  Instead 
of  referring  to  their  residence  as  the 
Van  Brunt  project,  cooperative  owners 
now  say  they  live  in  the  village.  It  is  no 
longer  a  project.  It  is  a  community  of 
friendly  neighbors. 

Before  the  cooperative  took  title  to  the 
project,  it  held  a  meeting  of  its  members 
to  elect  a  board  of  directors  from  among 
the  membership  Uving  In  the  village. 
This  elected  board  of  directors  has  full 
control  at  all  times  of  the  program  and 
activities  of  the  cooperative.  Member- 
ship meetings  are  held  frequently.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  cooperative 
serve  on  various  committees,  such  as 
house  and  grounds,  membership,  publi- 
cations, and  social.  A  monthly  news- 
paper, the  Boulevard  Villager,  is  pub- 
lished by  and  for  the  residents  of  the 
village.  Reading  through  this  com- 
munity newspaper,  one  is  impressed  by 
the  growing  spirit  of  neighborliness  and 
group  endeavor  that  characterizes  this 
entire  program. 

VI.  tLTCOCNTTlOn  BT  FHA  AND  KKSIDENTS  OT 
COrfTRIBUTIOK  MADK  BT  COOFDUTIVX  TO  BBT- 
TXK    COMMUNTTT    UVUTO 

The  cooperative  members  have  a  sense 
of  pride  in  their  community  and  Its  ac- 
complishments and  are  fully  aware  of 
their  responsibilities.  This  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  members  was  eloquently 
set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norman  P. 
Mason — then  Commissioner  of  PHA  and 
now  Administrator  of  HHPA — signed  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  cooperative 
at  the  time  they  took  title  to  the  proiH 
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erty.  I  quote  that  letter  in  full,  as  it 
represents  a  direct  expression  from  the 
people  who  participated  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  this  community  from  a  rental 
project  to  a  community  of  cooperative 
homeowners: 

Boulevard  Vh-laoe.  Inc., 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  February  20. 1958. 
•me  Honorable  Nobman  P.  I^son. 
Commissioner.  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mason  :  As  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  elected  by   the   membership  of 
Boulevard  Village,   Inc..   we   are   writing   to 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude  for   your   notable   accomplishment    in 
achieving    cooperative    ownership    for    our 
hoxislng  development  in  Kansas  City  with  all 
of  the   benefits  for  the   people  which  this 
entails. 

By  common  admission,  this  prolect  was 
deficient  In  construction,  in  a  state  of  dis- 
repair, and  generally  unattractive.  As  a  re- 
sult, occupancy  had  fallen  to  a  point  below 
60  percent.  The  Government  had  been  com- 
pelled to  foreclose  on  the  property  which 
faced  an  uncertain  and  hazardous  future. 

Through  conversion  to  cooperative  owner- 
ship and  the  use  of  Income  to  make  much- 
needed  Improvements.  Boulevard  Village  has 
been  transformed  Into  an  attractive  com- 
munity. Major  construction  deficiencies 
have  been  corrected  and  repairs  made.  Ex- 
teriors of  the  buildings  have  been  repainted 
In  attractive  colors,  along  with  the  repaint- 
ing of  halls  and  Interiors. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  physical 
transformation  of  the  properties,  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity and  Its  occupancy.  The  rate  of  oc- 
cupancy has  been  steadily  Increasing  until 
■we  are  now  above  the  90-percent  level  and 
shortly  expect  to  achieve  full  occupancy.  A 
majority  of  the  dwellings  are  occupied  by 
members  of  the  coop>eratlve  corporation 
which  owns  the  property  and  we  look  for- 
ward soon  to  occupancy  solely  by  cooperative 
owners.  Above  all,  we  and  other  members  of 
this  community  are  proud  to  live  here  and 
count  ourselves  as  owners  responsible  for  the 
future  Improvement  and  development  of  ovir 
community. 

There  Is  a  new  spirit  of  neighborliness 
which  accompanied  our  cooperative  efforts. 
Many  of  the  residents  have  served  on  com- 
mittees to  promote  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  our  community.  We  have  held  so- 
cial functions  for  people  who  had  been 
strangers.  Our  members  have  developed  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  community  which  la 
their  own.  We  are  making  plans  for  other 
cooperative  activities.  Including  a  nursery 
school,  teenage  and  adult  recreational  rooms, 
playgroimds,  and  buying  clubs. 

We  are  making  this  report  to  you  aboxit 
oiu*  activities  and  progress  because  you  have 
made  this  program  pKseslble.  On  behalf  of 
all  of  the  members  of  our  cooperative,  may 
we  express  our  everlasting  gratitude  for  yoxxr 
leadership,  initiative,  and  foresight  In  en- 
abling us  to  achieve  cooperative  ownership 
of  this  housing  community. 
Respectfully  yours. 

RoBKBT  IjB  Hew. 

President. 
Revbkm  D.  Sinxx. 

Vice  President, 

B.  R.  Dbtdkn, 

Secretary 
NziL  THoairBxnc, 

TreoMurer, 
Fruoa  Pkovufcx. 

Assistant  Secretarf, 
JosKPHiNX  Klein, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Ouanr  I*.  Anderson, 

Assistant  TreamrtK 


Equally  significant  is  the  reply  sent  by 
Mr  Mason  to  the  president  of  the  cooper- 
ative. I  quote  that  reply  in  full  as  show- 
ing a  recognition  and  appreciation  by 
FHA  of  the  contribution  which  coopera- 
tives can  make  to  better  housing: 

March  6, 1958. 

Mr.  Robert  L«  Hew. 

President.  Boulevard  Village,  Inc., 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

DEAR  Mr.  Le  Hew:  1  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  fine  expression  of  appreciation  contained 
in  the  letter  signed  by  you  and  the  other  six 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Boule- 
vard Village. 

We  all  had  our  moments  of  concern  during 
the  pioneering  days  of  your  project.  How- 
ever, we  had  no  doubu  that  the  cooperative 
technique  would  serve  a  good  purpose  here, 
since  it  has  so  well  proven  lU  worth  in  coop- 
erative housing  elsewhere.  The  question  Is 
always  present.  Will  people  make  the  proper 
use  of  It.  and  wlU  there  be  good  leadership 
which  wUl  develop  good  communities? 

Judging  from  all  reports  I  have  received, 
your  group  has  risen  to  the  occasion  and  Is 
giving  a  good  account  of  lUelf.  We  thank 
you  again  for  your  letter  and  assure  you  It  Is 
a  real  pleasure  to  have  been  of  service  to  you. 
One  of  the  jobs  of  the  FHA  Is  to  help  people 
help  themselves.  In  this,  both  your  group 
and  FHA  can  take  pride  In  Boulevard  Village. 
May  you  long  enjoy  your  community  of  co- 
operative homes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Norman  P.  Mason, 

Commissioner. 

vn.  conclusion 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  an  agency  of 
Government  which  was  prepared  to  take 
leadership  in  encouraging  cooperative 
ownership  of  a  distressed  property. 
FHA's  action  made  sense  as  a  matter  of 
good  business,  since  a  property  which 
was  in  grave  financial  difficulties  was 
converted  into  a  sound  investment.  The 
mortgage  of  the  cooperative  is  adequate- 
ly secured  by  improved  properties  which 
are  occupied  by  cooperative  homeowners. 
The  record  of  prompt  fulfillment  of 
mortgage  and  other  obligations  demon- 
strates the  business  wisdom  of  the  trans- 
action. Moreover,  the  properties  were 
sold  by  FHA  for  the  full  market  value  as 
appraised  by  FHA,  so  no  subsidies  were 
involved. 

FHA's  action  also  made  good  sense  as 
a  matter  of  public  poUcy,  since  coopera- 
tive ownership  provided  better  homes  for 
less  money.  It  also  produced  a  commu- 
nity with  a  wholesome  environment  for 
families  with  children,  who  participate  as 
friendly  neighbors  in  many  educational 
and  recreational  activities  In  their 
village.       

Welfare  and  Pension  Fnnds  LefisUtion 
Needs  Qarification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that 
the  Department  of  Labor's  1960  budget 
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request  to  handle  welfare  and  pension 
plan  reports  under  the  1958  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosiu-e  Act  is  almost 
$1  million — $938,000.  This  is  based  on 
the  rather  shaky  grounds  that  only 
250.000  reports  will  be  filed — the  mini- 
mum estimate  of  the  Secretary's  range 
of  estimates,  from  250.000  to  1  Vi  million 
plans. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  during  congres- 
sional debate  on  this  act  last  year,  I 
protested  that  the  Department  of  La- 
bor s  estimate  of  $1.3  million  in  annual 
costs  to  administer  the  far  more  detailed 
Senate  bill  <S.  2888)  was  too  low — Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  104,  part 
13,  page  16424.  Further,  during  this 
debate,  the  following  colloquy  took  place 
between  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  myself: 

Mr.  Harden.  Let  me  go  a  little  furtlier 
with  this.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  figure, 
there  is  no  expenditure  of  Federal  money 
involved,  except  possibly  space  for  two  copies 
of  the  summary. 

Mr.   Bosch.  Will    the   gentleman   yield? 
Mr.  Harden.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bosch.  WUl  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  that  It  would  be  quite  some  space  with 
an  estimate  of  1,250.000  plans?  Two  times 
that  is  2.500.000  copies  which  would  have  to 
go  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  cataloging  and  Indexing  these 
plans. 

Mr.  Bakden.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman:  Let  us  not 
go  off  the  deep  end.  Here,  after  aU,  I  think 
the  filing  of  those  copies  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor — and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  does  not  agree — is 
another  safeguard  to  make  them  available 
lor  an  employee. 

Mr.  Bosch.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  gentleman.  What  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  was  that  he  said  there  would  be  no  cost 
to  the  Oovernment. 

Now.  here  we  have  It — S.  2888  would 
have  required  the  Department  to  check, 
investigate,  and  enforce.  The  current 
act  gives  the  Secretary  no  investigatmg 
or  enforcement  powers  yet  it  is  costing 
approximately  $1  fnilllon  annually. 

Today,  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plsms 
Disclosure  Act.  which  states  that  those 
plans  are  exempt  which  cover  "not  more 
than  25  employees"  and  defines  "em- 
ployee" to  mean  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer,  is  being  inter- 
preted unofficially  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  a  series  of  "interim"  mem- 
orandums to  Include  in  the  "25"  figure 
retired  employees  as  well  as  current  em- 
ployees and  to  include  even  former  em- 
ployees who  "may  become"-  eligible  to 
receive  a  welfare  plan  benefit.  To  sup- 
port these  interpretations  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  cites  not  the  definitional 
sections  of  the  act  but  those  sections 
which  deal  with  the  financial  details  of 
the  plans  to  be  reported  and  to  the  usage 
in  these  sections  of  the  terms  "partici- 
pants" and  "retired  employees." 

If  the  terms  "participant"  or  "retired 
employees"  were  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  exemption  provision,  it  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  to  have  used  them 
instead  of  the  word  "employees."    How 


under  such  "vmofflcial.  Interim"  inter- 
pretations the  Department  of  Labor 
hopes  to  receive  only  250,000  reports,  on 
which  their  $1  million  annual  costs  are 
based.  Is  a  mystery.  And  exactly  how 
future  court  interpretations  of  the  act 
will  be  affected  by  "unofficial  Interim" — 
and  I  might  ask  "mterim  to  what" — 
memorandiuns  remains  to  be  seen. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
in  the  field  of  pension  and  welfare  funds 
legislation  which  needs  further  study 
and  clarification. 


How  Deeply  Do  You  Believe  in  America? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  18. 1959 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10.  1959,  Postmaster  General  Ar- 
thur E.  Summerfield  addiessed  the  dis- 
tmgulshed  membership  of  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Summerfleld's  courageous  talk 
emphasizing  the  Nation's  struggle 
against  inflation,  the  need  for  tax  poli- 
cies that  can  bring  greater  opportimlty 
to  every  American,  and  his  demand  for 
adequate  legislation  to  control  labor 
monopolies  and  its  abuses  by  labor 
bosses  deserves  wide  circulation  and 
careful  consideration  by  thoughtful 
Americans  irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tions. 

So,  too,  does  his  plea  for  more  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment by  businessmen,  union  members, 
farmers,  the  42  million  housewives  who 
pay  grocery  bills  every  day,  teachers, 
professional  men.  students,  and  retired 

people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanlmous  con- 
sent.  I   Include  Mr.  Summerfleld's  re- 
marks In  the  Record: 
How  Deeply  Do  You  Believe  m  America? 

It  is  good  to  be  here  today  with  so  many 
Of  you  who  represent  the  sales  leadership 
of  American  business. 

I  remember  with  deep  pleasure  my  visit 
with  you  several  years  back.  And  I  cherish 
greatly  the  honor  you  bestowed  upon  me  at 
that  time. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  In  bxislnesses  In  which  the 
sales  activity  was  vital. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  selling  In  our 
great,  competitive  economy  Is  challenging 
and  rewarding — and  more.  It  Is  the  very 
dynamo  of  our  whole  enterprise  system. 

You  also  know,  of  course,  that  a  dedicated 
salesman  really  never  stops  selling,  regard- 
less of  where  he  may  be.  I  suspect,  there- 
fore, It  is  no  surprise  to  you  that  I  am  still 
selling. 

I  am  selling  a  modern,  eflacient  postal 
service. 

I  am  selling  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
national  safety  In  a  troubled  world. 

And  I  am  selling,  with  aU  my  heart,  the 
sound  growth  of  our  country  under  a  phi- 
losophy of  government  that  can  provide  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  all  our  people. 


Today,  If  I  may.  I  should  like  to  lay  be- 
fore you  some  thoughts  on  our  national 
security,  and  our  philosophy  of  government. 
They  are,  of  course,  entirely  Interrelated. 

We  must  begin  with  the  premise  that  we 
are  today  engaged  In  a  great  economic 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  a 
shooting  war,  and  we  pray  to  God  that  such 
a  dread  resolution  will  never  come. 

Neither  Is  this  conflict  of  oxu-  own  choos- 
ing. The  Soviets  are  pushing  it  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  imposing  Communist  rule 
throughout  the  world. 

But  the  struggle  nevertheless  Is  a  hard. 
Inescapable  fact  we  must  recognize  and  meet. 

There  Is  no  shooting  war  only  because  the 
Soviets  have  not  dared  to  latmch  such  a 
holocaust.  Whatever  Initial  success  they 
might  have,  they  know  that  retribution  from 
the  free  world  would  be  swift,  terrible  and 
decisive. 

They  have  resorted  to  bold  threats  of  a 
shooting  war.  In  the  hope  of  dividing  the 
free  world  alliance  and  leaving  us  to  face 
encirclement  alone. 

But  here  they  have  t)een  firmly  rebuffed 
by  the  supreme  statesmanship  and  courage 
of  our  leadership — ovir  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State — and  the  steadfastness  of  our 
friends  around  the  globe. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  appear  today  to 
be  as  confident  of  ultimate  victory  as  ever. 
Why?  Because  they  are  now  concentrating 
on  all-out  economic  war,  and  they  believe 
they  can  defeat  us  In  such  a  war  without 
risking  their  own  destruction. 

They  boast  that  they  will  overtake  us  in 
Indvistrlal  production  In  10  years.  Their 
entire  economy  Is  aimed  at  surpassing  us.  not 
only  Internally  but  In  total  Influence  on  a 
world  scale.  Their  Premier  has  just  told 
the  party  congress  In  Moscow:  "The  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  have  the  decisive 
edge." 

We  dare  not  look  cynically  on  their  deter- 
mination. They  are  gearing  the  whole  mas- 
sive Ckjmmunlst  society  to  that  objective. 
They  are  moving  with  grim  and  confident 
piirpose.  And  the  tindenlable  fact  Is,  they 
are  gaining. 

We  still,  of  course,  are  well  in  front.  But 
they  expect  the  very  demonstration  of  their 
ability  at  closing  the  gap  to  win  world  opin- 
ion to  their  side. 

Ironically,  they  are  counting  on  us  to  help. 
While  they  are  pushing  the  Soviet  economy 
faster,  they  expect  the  American  economy  to 
falter  on  at  least  two  rocks  of  huge  and  dis- 
astrous proportions: 

1.  runaway  Inflation;  and 

2.  political  unwlUlngness  to  hold  to  the 
basic  principles  that  have  made  our  country 
so  powerful  and  so  great. 

I  believe  their  hop*  will  be  in  vain.  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  continue  to  build  the  strong- 
est, finest,  freest  way  of  life  the  world  will 
know. 

But,  my  friends,  this  I  also  believe: 

To  do  so.  America  must  maintain  a  sound 
economic  philosophy,  and  sound  policies 
firmly  based  on  such  philosophy. 

This  Is  why  I  am  selling,  with  all  the  ener- 
gy and  devotion  I  possess,  the  sound  growth 
of  our  country  under  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
eriunent  that  can  provide  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  all  OUT  people. 

What  Is  this  philosophy? 

I  think  It  can  be  simply  stated: 

It  Is  a  government  that  discharges  every 
legitimate  obligation  to  its  citizens,  but 
does  so  within  the  framework  of  a  responsi- 
ble fiscal  policy. 

It  Is  a  government  that  recognizes  oiir 
free  enterprise  system — our  industry  and 
agriculture— as  the  very  wellsprlng  of  pros- 
perity and  opportimlty  for  all  our  people. 
It  Is  a  government,  therefore,  that  promotes 
the  sound  growth  of  this  system  and  iU 
service  to  the  people. 
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It  la  a  government  determined  to  place 
the  best  Interests  of  all  Its  citizens  above 
special  Interests  of  any  selQsh  group. 

Such  a  government  Is  essential  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  these  times.  It  is  vital 
In  fighting  inflation  and  in  grappling  with 
our   tremendous  problems  of  taxation. 

For.  make  no  mistake,  we  are  at  grips  with 
deadly  Inflationary  forces.  We  are  under 
the  gun  of  onerous  taxation — taxation  that 
can  effectively  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
private  capital  and  the  Incentive  for  produc- 
tive expansion. 

In  our  battle  against  Inflation,  two  facts 
today  stand  out  very  clearly : 

The  first  U.  that  if  public  spending  soars 
far  beyond  the  revenues  of  Government, 
inflation  will  Infuse  Itself  more  deeply  and 
dangerously  throughout  economy. 

Unrestrained  spending  can  only  result  In 
deficit  financing,  higher  taxes  and  cheaper 
dollars.  And  in  such  event,  who  must  bear 
these  burdens?  You.  You  and  your  fam- 
ily— and  every  other  citizen  of  our  country. 
Inflation  feeds  on  the  Inconio  and  the 
savings  of  every  individual,  every  enter- 
prise, in  America. 

It  eats  away  the  savings  we  cherish  for 
our  family's  security.  It  robs  us  of  the  real 
value  of  the  dollars  we  earn.  A  quick 
glance  at  the  family  food  basket  can  m.\ke 
that  point  painfully  clear. 

In  1939.  a  dollar  would  flll  the  basket  with 
potatoes,  bread,  coffee,  cabbage,  milk,  and 
eggs.  Today's  dollar  will  buy  only  the  cab- 
bage, milk,  and  eggs. 

Twenty  years  ago.  you  could  buy  a  pound 
of  round  steak,  a  pound  of  bacon,  a  pound 
of  pork  chops,  and  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
what  it  costs  you  today  to  buy  Just  the 
pound  of  steak  alone. 

And  so  it  goes  with  everything  we  buy. 
Every  American,  therefore,  has  compelling 
reason  to  be  concerned  over  the  gigantic 
spending  schemes  that  already  have  been 
voted  by  one  House  or  the  other  of  the 
present  Congress.  Together.  Just  to  date, 
these  schemes  represent  several  billion  dol- 
lars of  needless,  unjustifiable  spending. 
And  more  of  the  same  are  in  the  ofBng. 

All  are  the  creations  of  political  pres- 
sures of  special  groups. 

But  If  they  become  law,  it  will  be  every 
American  whose  dollar  Is  cheapened — 
every  American  whose  paycheck  must  yield 
steeper  taxes — and  every  American  whose 
children  must  bear  the  future  debt. 

The  second  fact  In  the  Inflation  battle 
Is  the  vast  monopoly  power  of  a  handful 
of  union  dictators.  This  is  the  very  core 
of  our  inflationary  struggle. 

Eighty  percent  or  more  of  the  cost  of 
what  we  buy  Is  for  labor.  Obviously,  indus- 
trial wrge  costs  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
everyone's  cost  of  living. 

Wage  Increases  have  been  fundamental  to 
the  rising  living  standards  of  our  people, 
and  the  vitality  of  our  economy.  They 
should  continue  to  be.  And  they  will  be. 
so  long  as  they  are  related  to  increased 
productive  efficiency. 

But  when  union  dictators  force  wage 
costs  far  outrunning  productivity  gains,  in- 
flation is  inevitable.  With  each  round  of 
wage  and  price  increases,  our  dollar  drops 
another  notch  In  purchasing  power.  The 
wage  earner  who  gets  the  Increase  soon 
finds  that  his  new  dollars,  too.  are  siphoned 
off  by  a  higher  cost  of  living.  And  union 
members  everywhere  are  hurt  as  badly  as 
everyone  else. 

In  the  past  10  years,  a  28  percent  gain 
In  industrial  productivity  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  67  percent  rise  in  wage 
rates.  The  difference  between  these  figures 
Is  wage-push  Inflation.  Inevitably,  this  has 
priced  more  and  more  American  products 
out  of  export  markets,  and  reduced  our 
ability  to  meet  foreign  competition  In  our 
own  domestic  markets. 


The  Nation  has  been  shocked  by  the  colos- 
sal labor  racketeering  and  corruption  re- 
vealed in  the  hearings  of  the  McClellan 
Committee.  Our  people — including  the 
great  body  of  union  members — want  these 
terrible  abuses  stopped,  now. 

But  let  us  recognize  that  these  abuses 
are  but  symptoms  of  a  much  greater  prob- 
lem. 

Why  are  union  racketeers  contemptuous 
of  public  opinion?  Because  they  operate 
within  the  framework  of  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  power  which  alms  to  control 
the  laws,  and  lawmakers  of  our  land,  and 
eventually  the  White  House  Itself.  Thou- 
sands of  our  businessmen  and  workers  have 
been  partially  ••brainwashed"  Into  believ- 
ing these  Influences  cannot  be  successfully 
challenged,  thereby  weakening  their  will  to 
resist,  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  what  is 
right. 

This  is  a  union  boss  monopoly  power  that 
equals  any  accumulation  of  vested  Interest 
to  be  found  in  history. 

This  monopoly  draws  upon  huge  financial 
resources — almost  equal  to  the  total  re- 
sources of  all  the  Nation's  life  insurance  com- 
panies combined. 

It  Is  a  power  that  permits  a  few  entrenched 
bosses  to  spend  millions  of  doll.'^rs  of  union 
dues  money  for  political  purposes,  exactly  as 
the  leaders  see  fit.  with  no  choice  given  the 
dues  payers. 

It  Is  a  power  to  Impose  at  will  an  ever- 
rising  cost  of  living  upon  our  people. 

It  Is  a  power  that  can  systematically 
bludceon  American  business  until  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  can  no  longer  survive  in 
America  as  a  vital  force. 

This  is  a  grave  moral  and  economic  prob- 
lem to  which  our  Congress  should  address 
Itself  with  all  earnestness.  Many  alarmed 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  doing  so.  But. 
quite  obviously,  too  mnny  others  presently 
are  more  concerned  with  the  wrath  of  the 
union  dictators  than  their  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Now,  of  course,  whenever  anyone  questions 
abuses  of  union  power,  the  affected  bosses 
and  their  political  cult  rush  to  denounce  him 
as  antllabor. 

But  union  members  are  no  longer  accept- 
ing that  deceit.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  worklngmen  and  women  and  their  leaders 
arc  devoted,  self-respecting  Americans. 
They  know  that  anyone  who  Is  for  a  strong 
America,  as  I  am.  Is  for  a  strong  union 
movement.  They  know  that  cleaning  up 
union  abuses  is  no  more  union  busting  than 
the  legal  cleaning  up  of  pernicious  business 
practices,  years  ago.  was  corporation  bust- 
ing. 

They  have  had  enough  of  union  rackets, 
and  corrupt  unions,  and  corrupt  and  power- 
hungry  union  leaders.  They  have  had 
enough  of  union  elections  rigged  to  deprive 
members  of  their  rights.  They  do  not  want 
their  own  dues  payments  used  to  further 
political  ideologies  to  which  they  may  be 
firmly  opposed.  And  they  know  that  anyone 
who  urges  Government  help  to  rid  them  of 
these  abuses  Is  prolabor  In  the  deepest  sense. 
Fortunately  for  America.  In  these  eventful 
times,  there  is  wise  leadership  In  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  fight  to  hold  Inflation  In  check,  to 
keep  our  business  economy  growing,  and  to 
root  out  corrupt  union  elements.  Is  being 
led  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
President  Elsenhower  prevented  wild  pub- 
lic spending  from  wrecking  the  economy 
when  frantic  pressure  developed  during  the 
recent  business  slowdown.  He  insisted  in- 
stead upon  sound  measures,  with  the  result 
that  our  economy  has  moved  soundly  forward 
ever  since.  And.  of  most  Importance,  our 
cost  of  living  has  been  checked  and  has 
leveled  off. 


Our  President  is  fighting  to  prepare  th« 
way  for  tax  policies  that  can  bring  greater 
opportunity  to  every  citizen  through  the 
sound   growth  of  our   economy 

He  is  standing  firmly  for  realistic  legisla- 
tion to  assure  America's  union  members 
honest   and   repponslble   union   leadership. 

Our  Vice  President,  many  Members  of 
Congress,  and  many  others  In  the  Govern- 
ment, are  equally  vigorous  In  behalf  of 
these  Issues. 

Much,  for  example,  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  President's  new  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth. 
Good  progress  is  being  made  under  the  able 
cliairnuuishlp  of  Vice  President  Nrxoit.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  look  forward  to  the  work  to  be 
done. 

We  hear  the  question  raised  In  Wash- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes bold  leadership.  That  is  a  fair 
question      Let  us  take  a  look  at  it. 

Which  calls  for  the  boldness  of  genuine 
personal  courage  and  vision?  To  insist  up- 
on a  balanced  budget  and  a  sound  dollar — 
or  to  yield  to  the  noisy  pressures  of  special 
groups  for  more  and  bigger  spending? 

To  EC2k  diligently  a  fair  tax  code  that 
will  inspire  our  whole  economy  to  grow— or 
to  go  along  in  order  to  placate  everybody 
witli  a  hand  In  the  pork  barrel? 

To  Insist  firmly  upon  labor  laws  the  peo- 
ple desire  and  the  Nation  needs — or  to 
try  to  fool  the  public  with  so-called  labor 
legislation  dictated  by  the  union  monop- 
olists themselves? 

These  are  the  choices  of  leadership  offered 
the  A-Tierlcan  people. 

Actually,  commonsense  policies  are  the 
policies  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
want. 

That  fact  is  demonstrated  by  several  re- 
cent polls  of  public  opinion. 

In  one  of  the  largest,  these  findings  were 
made. 

The  large  majority  of  citizens  Interviewed 
said  the  first  requirement  of  responsible 
national  leadership  for  1959  is  to  help  check 
inflation. 

The  three  items  they  listed  as  most  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  work  on  were:  Hold- 
ing down  prices;  prevention  of  inflation; 
and  laws  to  clean  up  labor  monopoly  evils. 
A  higher  percentage  of  union  members 
listed  these  commonsense  objectives  than 
did  even  the  general  public. 

In  view  of  all  these  Indications,  then, 
why  do  the  spenders,  the  taxers  and  the 
apologl::ts  for  union  abuses  dominate  the 
Congress? 

The  reason  Is  just  this:  Far  too  few  peo- 
ple take  the  trouble  to  let  the  Congress  know 
what  they  think. 

Congress  is  respKjnsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  But  how  can  the  Individual  Con- 
gressman determine  whether  the  public 
agrees  with  a  particular  proposal  unless  he 
hears  from  the  public? 

I  think  you  will  a^ree  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
tremely critical  problem.  But  let  me  ask 
you: 

Have  you  let  your  Congressmen  know 
where  you  stand? 

Did  you  write  to  them  when  the  big 
spending  bills  were  up  for  debate? 

The  Members  of  Congress  received  plenty 
of  letters,  telegrams,  telephone  calls  and  per- 
sonal vlslsts.  From  whom?  From  the  Amer- 
ican people?  Or  from  those  groups  who  had 
a  special  Interest? 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Senate  and  House 
were  bombarded  by  energized  special  In- 
terest groups.  The  arguments  that  poured 
in  were  one-sided.  And  the  special  Interest 
groups  won  the  first  round. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  a  Republican. 
But  I  am  under  no  delusion  here  that  I  am 
speaking  to  the  East  Side  Republican  Club. 


Some  of  you  are  Republicans;  some  of  you 
are  Democrats.  Some  are  independents. 
But  what  1  am  urging  is  not  a  partisan 
proposition.  I  am  not  asking  for  partisan 
expression. 

What  I  am  asking,  what  I  am  saying,  is 
simply  this:  Speak  out.  Let  your  voice  be 
heard. 

Not  only  to  you  as  businessmen,  but  also 
to  union  members,  farmers,  the  42  million 
housewives  who  pay  grocery  bills  every  day; 
to  teachers,  professional  men,  students,  re- 
tired people— to  every  citizen,  I  say: 

How  deep  is  your  belief  in  this  land  of 
ours?  Deep  enough  to  speak  up  in  its  be- 
half? 

Is  it  deep  enough  to  give  of  your  sub- 
stance, your  time  and  your  genius  to  pre- 
serve It? 

A  hard  and  fateful  struggle  is  being  waged. 
Tour  voice  and  efforts  are  more  than  Impor- 
tant, they  are  vital. 

They  are  vital  on  specific  cvu-rent  Issues. 
They  are  vital  on  long-range  Issues.  They 
are  needed  at  campaign  time,  and  between 
campaigns. 

Sound  political  leadership  must  have  the 
active  support  of  those  who  want  sound 
government. 

Some  State  governments  today  face  virtual 
financial  collapse. 
Why? 

Because  those  believing  in  sound  political 
leadership  have  stood  aside  as  spendthrift 
politicians  have  Joined  forces  with  labor 
bosses  In  an  orgy  of  reckless  spending  and 
more  and  more  taxation. 

And  what  permanent  solutions  are  being 
suggested  by  those  in  control? 

The  only  suggestions  so  far  have  been  the 
wornout,  old-fashioned  soak-the-rlch  Ideas; 
specifically,  a  call  for  a  corporation's  profit 
tax.  and  an  Income  tax  on  so  narrow  a  base 
that  only  a  small  percent  of  the  citizens 
would  have  to  pay  the  bills. 

Nothing  is  being  done  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures. No  studies  are  underway  to  see  where 
the  tax  dollars  of  these  States  have  gone 
and  are  going.  Nothing  is  being  done 
through  long-range  State  tax  reforms  to 
make  these  States  attractive  once  again  to 
business  and  industry,  and  to  help  provide 
more  Jobs. 

My  friends,  the  citizens  of  these  States  are 
learning  the  h.-\rd  way  that  more  huge  spend- 
ing programs  mean  that  the  Government  has 
to  collect  more  in  taxes  to  pay  for  them. 

The  more  American  business  has  to  pay  in 
taxes,  the  less  it  has  left  to  invest  In  new 
products  and  new  plants. 

And  certainly,  the  less  btisiness  Is  able  to 
Invest  In  new  production,  the  less  It  Is  able 
to  create  new  Jobs. 
It  is  that  simple. 

Peaceful  coexistence  may  have  Its  virtues 
In  some  fields.  But  the  welfare  state  and 
virile  free  enterprise  cannot  exist  side  by  side 
within  the  same  economy.  And  I  don't 
believe  for  one  minute  that  the  union  mem- 
bers of  our  country,  any  more  than  the  rest  of 
us,  want  to  surrender  their  freedom  to  a  wel- 
fare state. 

Instead  of  Increasing  the  tax  burden,  we 
need  to  carry  out  an  essential  revision  In  our 
Federal  tax  structure. 

This  task,  we  know,  will  be  tremendously 
difficult.  But  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
basic  solution  for  stopping  Inflation  and 
spurring  our  economic  growth.  It  must  be 
done. 

We  need  to  relieve  the  tax  load  being  car- 
ried by  the  individual  citizen  and  by  our 
business  sjrstem. 

This  great  Nation  has  been  built  on  the 
motivation  of  high  levels  of  Individual 
achievement.  We  have  encouraged,  with 
material  reward,  each  citizen  to  perform  to 
the  best  of  hU  capacity. 


Even  the  Soviets  have  taken  note  of  this 
historic  process.  Russia,  despite  its  Commu- 
nist doctrine,  now  offers  high  Incentives  for 
outstanding  individual  performance  in  in- 
dustry, science,  and  other  areas  of  its  society. 
Consider,  against  this,  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  moving  in  the  direction  of  destroy- 
ing personal  incentive. 

We  have  steadily  compressed  the  reward 
for  doing  something,  thereby  encoiiraging 
many  to  do  little  or  nothing. 

Take  notice,  for  example,  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  head  of  a  family  of  four  with  an 
annual  Income  of  $5,000.  Today  he  is  pay- 
ing almost  10  times  as  much  In  Federal  In- 
come taxes  alone  as  he  did  in  1939.  And  if 
he  strives  to  increase  his  income,  the  penalty 
of  taxation  becomes  increasingly  severe. 

Of  equally  great  conseqvence  is  the  effect 
of  ponderous  taxation  on  business  Initiative. 
Our  population  is  growing  rapidly.  In  the 
years  ahead,  our  people  will  need  greater 
opportunities  and  millions  of  new  Jobs. 
Business  is  expected  to  create  most  of  these 
Jobs.  Business  expects  to  create  Jobs.  Cor- 
porations today  provide  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  all  the  nongovernment  wages  and 
salaries  paid. 

But  new  Jobs  can  come  into  being  only  as 
billions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  new  tools 
and  capacity.  Now,  where  is  this  money  to 
come  from?  In  the  end,  it  must  come  from 
the  earnings  a  company  saves  after  paying  all 
Its  taxes. 

Today  Federal  taxes  alone  can  take  more 
than  half  of  many  a  company's  net  Income. 
Then  follow  State  and  local  taxes.  There  are 
over  100.000  taxing  authorities  In  ovu-  coun- 
try. Their  weight  can  seriously  restrict  the 
ability  of  business  to  meet  Its  Job-creating 
capital  needs. 

Much  of  our  Federal  tax  code  was  hastily 
adopted  during  times  of  war. 

A  sensible,  equitable,  dynamic  tax  pro- 
gram is  needed  in  its  place.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  keep  Federal  revenues  up,  not 
by  taxing  away  incentive  and  means  of 
growth,  but  by  steadily  increasing  the  tax 
base. 

The  present  administration  has  made  this 
clear.  It  has  already  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  reform  and  reduction  with  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1954.  The  President's  In- 
sistence on  a  balanced  budget  In  1959  Is 
related  directly  to  this  goal.  Putting  our 
fiscal  house  in  order,  he  has  emphasized,  is 
essential  to  a  sound,  progressive  program  of 
tax  reform. 

Obviously,  this  program  cannot  call  for 
Immediate  and  sharp  reduction  In  all  in- 
come tax  rates.  It  calls  for  gradual  reform 
and  reduction.  And  It  calls  for  equitable 
reduction  for  all  taxpayers,  large  and  small. 
The  ultimate  tax  pattern,  in  short,  must 
be  a  completely  Integrated  program  that  will 
meet  the  real  needs  of  a  dynamic  economy. 
And  this  kind  of  program  will  be  achieved 
only  if  we  avoid  the  plUalls  of  grandiose 
spending  for  nonessentials,  and  other  infla- 
tionary pressures  which  swell  the  costs  of 
Government. 

In  summary,  let  me  leave  these  thoughts 
with  you: 

We  must  maintain  our  Initiative  In  mili- 
tary and  world  political  strength. 

We  must  be  equally  vigilant  against  the 
Soviet  determination  to  defeat  us  political- 
ly with  economic  strength.  This  may  well 
be  the  ultimate  battlegroimd  the  Kremlin 
has  chosen. 

To  succeed,  we  must  promote  the  sound 
maintain  a  philosophy  of  government  that 
provides  the  greatest  opportunity  for  all  our 
people. 

We  mtist  keep  the  cost  of  living  in  check, 
while  our  standards  of  living  go  up,  with 
a  stable   dollar.     Thla  means   a   balanced 


budget,  and  control  of  pressure  on  prices 
resulting  from  the  Irresponsible  demands  of 
a  few  union  dictators. 

We  must  take  steps  to  correct  the  union 
abuses  that  the  great  majority  of  working- 
men  themselves  want  corrected. 

We  must  revise  ovu-  tax  system  to  permit 
our  people  to  create  the  great  economic 
expansion  of  which  we  are  capable. 

Here  In  this  room  today  is  a  gathering 
of  the  finest  sales  abilities  in  America.  Here 
are  the  executives  who  represent  the  sales 
growth  of  our  whole  economy — we  must 
genius  of  many  of  our  Nation's  leading  cor- 
porations. 

Competition  Is  yovu-  life.  You  are  con- 
stantly devoting  your  best  brainpower 
and  energies  to  competing  with  others  in 
your  industry,  possibly  the  fellow  sitting  at 
your  same  table  today. 

But  may  I  suggest  an  even  greater  com- 
petition exists,  in  which  there  is  more  at 
stake  for  you,  your  company,  its  stockhold- 
ers, and  its  employees? 

It  is  the  ever-pressing,  huge  and  deadly 
competition  you  face  with  forces  dedicated 
to  government  by  presure  groups  and  labor 
monopolists.  It  can  defeat  you,  destroy  you, 
as  no  industrial  competitor  could  ever  do. 

There  Is  nothing  more  important  you  can 
do  than  to  devote  some  of  your  sales  genius 
and  best  techniques  to  fighting  this  battle. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  to  your  company 
and  its  future. 

Thousands  of  corporate  mailings  are  made 
to  stockholders  every  day.  Why  not  employ 
these  mailings  to  enlist  their  active  support? 
Pressure-group  government  and  labor 
monopoly  power  are  definitely  contrary  to 
their  interests. 

I  would  dare  to  suggest  that  your  com- 
panies, in  these  communications,  tell  yoxir 
stockholders  clearly  how  this  struggle  affects 
them,  both  as  citizens  and  as  owners  of  busi- 
ness. There  are  also  many  hard-hitting  arti- 
cles, speeches  and  other  materials  that  could 
be  Included.  Mailed  regularly  to  the  Nation's 
10  million  stockholders,  they  could  be  of 
ever-expanding  Influence  throughout  the 
country. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  communications 
with  employees.  They,  too,  can  see  this  great 
competition  in  progress,  and  they  need  to 
know  from  you  exactly  what  is  at  stake  and 
they  should  be  told  the  truth. 

What  do  you  want  for  America?  How  deep 
is  your  belief  in  America?  It  is  very  deep.  I 
am  certain.  But  it  can  be  effective  only  as 
you  let  it  be  known. 

I  urge  you  to  take  your  place  among  those 
who  will  epeak.  and  work,  and  fight  for  sound 
government  and  a  stronger  America  In  the 
years  ahead. 

My  friends,  the  greatest  era  In  history— 
the  Golden  Era  of  unlimited  opportunity- 
lies  ahead. 

We  can  make  It  mankind's  most  fruitful 
period  if  we  but  solve  the  problems  we  face 
and  move  forward,  as  we  can,  united  for  the 
well-being  of  America. 

We  will  do  so  if  we  but  realize  that  the  all- 
out  economic  war  with  the  Communists  calls 
for  Just  as  much  unity  of  purix)6e.  Just  as 
much  devotion  to  country.  Just  as  much  self- 
less effort,  yes.  Just  as  much  old-fashioned 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  every  American,  as 
any  military  war  ever  did. 

I  am  certain  we  can  and  will  meet  this 
challenge.  We  will  do  so  best,  I  feel  sure,  by 
following  the  program  of  true  liberalism  I 
have  outlined  here  today— a  program  based 
on  free  men  organizing  and  conducting  their 
lives  in  freedom  and  spreading  freedom  to 
everyone  everjrwhere. 

We  have  Inherited  the  glory  of  this  Nation, 
its  strength  and  its  freedom.  Let  us  pro- 
tect it — let  us  perpetuate  it — and  let  us  bear 
it  proudly  forward  Into  the  hands  of  our 
children. 


r- 
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Tin'HRDAY.  March  19,  IOjO 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ».m. 

Rev.  Ocorge  M.  Docherty.  D.D..  min- 
ister, New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  Washington.  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Lord  of  all  the  earth.  Almlpthty  Pather. 
our  profoundest  wisdom  is  fear  of  Thee; 
our  mightiest  achievements  are  obedi- 
ence of  Thy  will;  our  noblest  life  Is 
found  In  knowledge  of  Thee. 

Grant  to  all  of  us  on  this  sprlng- 
klEsed  morning  the  certainty  of  Thy 
protecting  presence,  and  to  lift  high  the 
deliberations  of  this  day  as  an  offering 
of  the  service  of  our  lives  to  Thee. 

Orant  to  these  Senators  a  deepening 
perspective  of  their  noble  calling,  that 
they  may  behold  beyond  the  crosscur- 
rentt  of  dally  debate  and  legislation  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  destiny  that 
nourishes  this  culture.  May  they  know 
themselves  as  soldiers  In  the  conflict  for 
freedom  and  justice,  and  In  their  day 
and  generation  to  be  found  faithful. 

O  Lord  and  Father  of  all  nations,  the 
earth  is  one  because  Thou  art  over  all ; 
all  children  are  Thine,  for  Thou  alone 
art  the  Creator.  We  pray  for  the  peace 
of  the  earth,  for  Justice  antf  equity  at 
home,  and  beseech  a  blcs?«lnR  upon  all 
our  loved  ones,  wherever  they  mny  be. 

This  we  ask  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  made  In  that  con- 
nection be  limited  to  3  minutes, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  18.  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBER  OP  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  At  the 
request  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  by  him  of 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  an  additional  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  1  of  the  86th  Congress. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  S;nate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDY  BY  JOIN^r  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  give  notice  that. 
as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  clearance  from 
the  minority  side,  we  hope  to  have  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  107,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  13,  to  provide  addltlonol 
funds  for  special  study  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution Is  a  very  Important  one,  and  It  will 
require  action  by  the  other  body.  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  cholrman  of  the 
committee  to  attempt  to  call  up  this 
meosurc  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

So  I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators 
on  notice  of  the  possibility  that  wo  shall 
bring  up  by  motion  Calendar  No.  107. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13.  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  special  study  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  It. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  Of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  today  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MARCH  26, 
1959 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorised  to  meet  In 
New  Orleans.  La.,  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  March  26,  1959. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hovu*  for  the  Introduction 


AMENDMENT  OF  BRETTON  WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  evening  I  asked  consent  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  Calendar  No.  98.  Sen- 
ate bill  1094.  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act.  and  on  all 
amendments  thereto,  at  not  later  than 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  assume  that 
if  amendments  are  submitted,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  with  the  debate  until  3 
p.m.;  and  that  at  3  p.m.  the  Senate  will 
begin  to  vote,  first,  on  any  amendments, 
and  then  on  the  question  of  final  pas- 
sage.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes; 
without  debate  after  3  p.m. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  me  as- 
certain how  the  debate  Is  to  be  controlled 
and  divided,  and  who  will  control  the 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  to  control  the 
time  for  the  committee;  the  time  for  the 
opposition  Is  to  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is  my 
understanding. 

I  further  understand  that  that  debate 
will  take  place  at  the  conclu.slon  of  the 
morning  hour.    Is  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes; 
following  the  mornlnn  hour. 

At  this  time,  morning  business  Is  In 
order.  ^^^^^^^_^ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
RrronT  on   Aorkminti  Concludeo   Unow 

Agricultural    Trade     Development     and 

Assistance  Act  or  1B54 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agrlculturftl  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Woshlngton.  DC  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  Uw.  on  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing February  IPSO,  under  title  I  of  tho  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Asslstanct 
Act  of  1054  with  tho  Oovernments  of  Turkey 
and  Uruguay  (with  accompanying  papers >; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  or  ah 

API'KOPRIATION 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Ofnce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  Irw.  that  the 
npproprliitloii  u»  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  "Operation  and  maintenance. 
Army.  1050",  had  been  apportioned  on  R  basle 
which  indicates  the  necewilty  for  a  supple- 
mental  estimRtt  of  approprlnllon;  to  the 
Commlltoe  on  Appropriations. 

RBtTORATtON    AND   DEVEI  OPMENT  OP   PtES 

rAciurrr  at  Bot'tii  Portlanu,  Maine 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  » 
project  for  the  restoration  »nd  development 
of  a  pier  facility  Rt  South  Portland.  Maine, 
at  an  e«timnted  total  cost  of  SSO.OOO;  to  the 
CDinmltlce  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Examination  or  Contracts  With 
LtBRABCOPE.  Inc..  Olendale.  CALir. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  the  pric- 
ing of  Department  of  the  Navy  contracU 
and  subcontracts  with  Llbrascopc.  Inc..  Ulen- 
dale.  Calif.,  dated  March  1050  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operotlons. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated:  ' 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  4 

"Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Stale  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  sta'es;  to  Sen- 
ators Jamm  E.  Ml'nR^Y  and  Mmi:  Mansiiclo 
from  the  State  of  Montana;  to  Congress- 
men Lee  METCALr  and  LeRoy  Anderson 
from  Montana;  requesting  the  reaftlrmatlon 
of   National   Policy   of   Federal   Financial 
Support  for  Education 
"Whereas  we.  the  M'UUana  State  Lrgtsla- 
ture,  recognlxo  the  eUucntlon  of  ^ur  youth  »s 
the   most   Important   responsibility   of   our 
local.  BUU  and  NRtlonsI  Governments,  If 
our  national  defense,  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  our  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of 
American  democracy  are  to  endure:   and 

"Whereas  despite  earnest  elTorts  on  the 
part  of  the  several  school  districts  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  meet  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding adequate  school  facilities  for  an  ever 


expanding  enrollment  and  despite  the  oon- 
tinued  increRM  In  Btate  fundi  to  help  meet 
the  eoet  of  supporting  public  elementary  and 
»eoondary  schools,  there  oontlnues  to  be  a 
widening  gap  between  need,  and  funds  to 
meet  the  need:  and 

"Whereas  the  flnRndal  reeouroN  of  the 
rounttes  and  the  BUtes  are  Increasingly  over- 
burdened by  xulng  school  cosU  and  enroU- 
menu,  to  the  neglect  of  other  essential 
county  and  BtaU  responsibilities;  and 

"Whereas  there  continues  to  be  a  shortage 
of  qualined  teachers,  since,  despite  all  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary,  teachers'  salaries  In 
Montana  are  Inadequate  to  recruit  and  retain 
a  sufficient  number  of  good  teachers  to  serve 
all  the  children:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Montana  SUtc  Legis- 
lature petition  the  United  States  Congress  to 
provide  sufBclent  funds  through  the  proposed 
"School  Support  Act  of  1050"  (sponsored  by 
Senotors  Murray,  MANsrnxo  and  others,  and 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Lee  Metcalt  and 
others.  Including  Congressman  LeRot 
Anderson)  In  order  that  local  and  State 
control  of  education  may  be  continued  by 
providing,  by  means  of  the  more  eqviltable 
taxing  authority  of  the  Pedersl  Oovernnient. 
a  share  of  the  Federal  Income  to  the  several 
States  in  amounts  sufficient  to  supplement 
State  and  local  financial  resources  for  this 
most  important  of  all  State  services;  and  be 
It  further 

"Henolved.  That  we  hereby  respectfully 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
reaffirm  the  natlouRl  policy  of  Federal 
nnanclal  support  for  education  which  has 
ample  precedent  in  the  school  land  grants 
given  to  this  and  other  States  nearly  100 
years  ago  and  without  which  even  the  pres- 
ent Inadequate  programs  o(  public  educa- 
tion cuuld  not  survive;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Monuna  to  the  President  of  the 
United  BUtes;  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  Senators  Jambh  E.  Murray  and 
MncE  MANsriELD  from  the  State  of  MontanR; 
to  Congressmen  Lcr  Mctcalt  and  LeRoy 
Anderson  from  Montana. 

"Paul  Cannon. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"John  J.  MacDonalo, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  of  the  State  of  MonUna;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

"House  REsoLtmoN  8 
"Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower: the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
Jambs  E.  Murray  and  Mike  MANsriELO, 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana;  Lee 
Metcalt  and  Leroy  Anderson,  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana; the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  U.S.  Senate:  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves;  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Wllber  M  Brucker;  the  Chief  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army. 
MaJ.  Gen.  I.  C.  Itschner;  the  Director  of 
the  Budget.  Maurice  H,  SUns;  requesting 
the  Introduction  and  enactment  into  law 
of  the  neceesary  snd  proper  legislation  to 
MUthorlae  construction  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Paradise  Dam  on  the  Clark 
Fork  River  in  the  State  of  MonUna  and 
authorlM  sufficient  approprlaUons  for  the 
deUUed  planning  and  construction  of  the 
Paradise  Dam. 

"Whereas  the  Paradise  Dam  site  located  In 
Banders  County  In  western  Montana  on  the 
Clark  Fork  River  4  miles  below  lU  eonttuence 
with  the  Flathead  River  near  the  town  of 
Plains.  Mont.,  is  one  of  the  best  remaining 


undeveloped  hydroeleetrto  and  storage  sites 
In  the  Upper  Columbia  Basin;  and 

"Whereas  the  extensive  studies  and  reporu 
of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  show  an 
ultimate  Installed  generating  capacity  of 
1,008,000  kllowatu  of  eleotrloal  power  and 
a  storage  capacity  of  more  than  four  million 
acre-feet;  and 

"Whereas  the  studies  of  the  Corps  of  U.8. 
Army  Engineers  shows  that  no  aiumatlve 
plans  equal  Paradise  In  the  amount  of  elec- 
trical energy  to  be  produced  or  In  storage 
capacity  and  that  Paradise  offers  much 
greater  benefit  and  less  detriment  to  west- 
ern MonUna  than  any  alUrnatlve  plana  thus 
far  presented;  and 

"Whereas  bills  to  authorise  construction 
of  Paradise  Dam  have  been  drafted  and  have 
been  subject  to  close  scrutiny  by  the  people 
of  the  afTected  areas  and  such  draft  pro- 
posals have  Included  specific  provisions  for 
the  relief  of  personal  hardship  which  may 
result  from  relocation  of  people  In  the 
flooded  area  and  for  payment  In  lieu  of  any 
uxes  now  being  received  which  may  be  lost 
to  local  governments  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  Paradise  Dam:  and 

"Whereas  expansion  of  industry  In  west- 
ern MonUna  has  been  sulemuted  since  the 
construction  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  and  will 
remain  stalemated  until  we  go  forward  with 
the  construction  of  Paradise  and  other  dams 
on  the  Upper  Oolumbln:  and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  deUlled  studies 
already  made  of  Uie  Paradise  Dam  site,  an 
early  surt  could  be  made  on  lu  construction 
onre  the  project  Is  authorlied  and  appropria- 
tions made;  and 

"Whereas  construction  of  Paradise  Dam 
would  give  an  ImmedlaU  and  substantial 
■ttmulus  to  builness  In  WNtern  Monuna 
and  the  whole  northwest  and  great  perma- 
nent benefit  to  all  areas  of  Montana  and  the 
northwest  In  the  development  of  Industry, 
reclamation  of  arid  lands,  control  of  floods, 
protection  of  foreit  lands  and  recreation 
areas,  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  generally  In  making  for  a  more 
abundant  life  for  all  of  the  people  of  the 
northwest :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  That  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  SUte  of  Montana  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  be  urged  and  re- 
quested to  introduce  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  be  urged  and  requested  to  en- 
act into  law  necessary  and  proper  legislation 
to  authorize  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  Paradise  Dam  on  the 
Clark  Fork  River  In  the  SUte  of  MonUna  and 
to  authorize  that  sufficient  appropriations  be 
provided  for  the  detailed  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  Paradise  Dam;  and  be  It 
further 

•'Resolved,  That  such  legislation  Include  a 
reservation  of  hydroelectric  power  to  be  used 
within  the  State  of  MonUna;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  by  the  secreUry  of  the  State  of 
MonUna  to  each  of  the  individuals  and  to 
the  chairmen  of  each  of  the  committees 
named  In  the  title  of  this  resolution  and 
also  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Richard  M.  Nixon  Rnd  Sam  E  Rayburn." 

A  Joint  re oolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
BUU  of  Idaho;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  uble: 

"Benati  Joint  Memorial  18 
"Joint  memorial  to  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  newly  created  State  of  Alaska, 
to  the  UglslRture  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  to  the  cltliens  thereof 
"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  of  the 
Bute  of  Idaho,  as  assembled  in  lu  S5th  ses- 
sion, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein,  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas  Alakh-Skhak.  the  great  country 
of  the  Aleutians,  which  we  now  call  Alaska, 
adopted  a  fiag  bearing  the  eight  stars  of  the 


Big  Dipper  and  Polaris,  the  steadfast  North 

Bur;  and 

"Whereas  even  In  Its  inception  Alaska  was 
discovered  under  an  edict  of  Peur.  the  Great: 
and 

"Whereas  afUr  lU  discovery.  Catherine, 
thn  Great,  through  a  ukase  furthered  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  with  a  great  dream  of 
empire;  and 

"Whereai  It  would  appear  that  the  Big 
Dipper  and  the  North  Stor  had  smiled  be- 
nignly and  spilled  the  glfu  of  Almighty  God 
with  unending  munificence  up:m  her;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska,  the  great  country  of  the 
Aleutians  Is  larger  by  far  in  area  than  any 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  is  one- 
fifth  the  area  of  the  entire  United  staus; 
and 

"Whereas  Alaska  is  great  and  almost 
boundless  In  her  natural  resources,  clothed 
as  she  Is  with  the  vast  mantle  of  her  mng- 
nlflcent  foiesU  which  are  nourished  by  ttie 
richness  of  her  virgin  soil  and  watered  by 
her  singing  streams  in  which  abound  fish  of 
many  varieties  In  vast  numbers,  and  girdled 
by  the  diadem  of  her  shining,  snowcapped 
and  mighty  mountains,  the  colTers  of  her 
untold  mineral  wealth,  and 

"Whereas  under  the  benuty  and  wonder  of 
her  skies  her  wildlife  Is  varied  and  perpet- 
uating and  her  seas  and  shores  teem  with 
the  creatures  of  the  deep,  and  offer  peace, 
contentment,  and  nbundanee  to  her  people; 

and 

"Whereas  In  all  ways,  the  people  of  tills 
great  country  match  her  In  greatness  in 
their  integrity,  tholr  courage,  their  IndomU 
table  will  and  their  passionate  desire  for 
freedom  of  the  Individual,  for  freedom  from 
the  bonds  or  terrltorlallsm  and  for  self-gov* 
ernment;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  this  great  country 
have  proven  their  steadfastness  as  symbolliied 
by  their  emblem  of  Polaris,  their  tenacity, 
their  capacity  to  endure  prlvrttlon  and  the 
singular  fruiuatlons  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, and  their  capacity  to  develop,  to 
create,  and  to  govern:  and 

"Whereas  Alakh-Skhak— or  Alaska— the 
great  country  was  admitted  as  the  40th  StaU 
in  the  Union  of  these  United  SUUs  of 
America  on  January  3,  1080:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  3Sth  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in). That  cur  great  new  SUte  of  Alaska  be, 
and  she  Is  hereby  memorialized  and  wel- 
comed with  warmth,  InUrest.  and  sincere 
cooperation  as  a  sister  SUte  of  Idaho  and  as 
the  49th  State  of  these  United  States  of 
America,  with  all  the  glory,  honor,  and  ac- 
claim which  she  so  rightly  and  richly  de- 
serves as  a  great  SUte;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  of 
the  SUU  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  mall  certified  copies  of  this  senate 
Joint  memorial  to  the  Governor  of  the  SUU 
of  Alaska,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
of  the  State  of  Alsfku.  and  to  the  Honorable 
President  and  Vice  Prebldent,  and  to  each 
Governor  of  these  united  40  States  of  the 
UnlUd  States  of  America," 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  relating  to 
wage  scales  at  the  PorUmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  petition  of  Ralph  E.  Turton.  of  George- 
town. Ky..  relating  to  old-age  pensions  at 
age  04:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Hou«e  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Assoelatlon,  Chi- 
cRgo.  Ill,:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  Maul,  Hawaii, 
expressing  appreciation  to  the  Congrees  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union;  orditred 
to  lie  on  the  Uble. 

A  letter  In  the  nattare  of  a  petlUon  from 
the  eighth-grade  class  of  Anahola  School, 
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Anahola.    K*ual.    Hawaii,    signed    by    Dick 

Yoshll.  class  president,  relating  to  the  grant- 
ing of  statehood  to  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  COLORADO 
LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  House 
Joint  Resolution  5  has  been  given 
unanimous  approval  by  the  Colorado 
Legislature.  It  deals  with  State  parks 
and  lauds  the  bill  Introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Frank  E.  Moss,  of 
Utah.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and. 
under  the  rule,  orderec:  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record ,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  8 
Memorial  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  S.  1032.  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
Senator  Prank  B.  Moss   from  Utah,  and 
relating  to  the  development  of  a  State  park 
system  In  public  land  States 
Whereas    there    Is    now    pending    In    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  S.  1032,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  from  Utah, 
which  bill  has  for  Its  primary   purpose  the 
further  development  of  a  State  paik  system 
In  the  public  lands  States;  and 

Whereas  S.  1032  more  specifically  provides: 
First,  It  would  remove  the  640-acre  limi- 
tation on  the  transfer  of  Federal  lands  to 
the  States  when   the  lands  are   to   be  used 
for  State  park  purposes;  and 

Second.  It  would  provide  that  such  con- 
veyances for  park  purposes  would  be  without 
monetary  consideration;    and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  no  program  to  preserve  his- 
torical sites,  scenic  areas,  c«:  unique  features 
on  the  lands  which  It  Is  administering,  and 
as  a  result  many  of  our  great  recreational 
historic  and  scenic  landmarks  are  being  neg- 
lected, and  even  damaged  or  destroyed:  and 
Whereas  the  State  of  Colorado  Is  attempt- 
ing to  build  up  a  State  park  system  and  It 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  State  to  as- 
sume the  management  and  development  of 
some  of  these  areas  on  federally  owned 
lands:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  42d  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring  herein. 
That  this  assembly  hereby  respectfully 
memorializes  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  S.  1032  now  pending  In  the 
Congress,  which  bill  Is  sponsored  by  Senator 
Prank  E.  Moss  from  Utah,  and  provides  for 
the  development  of  a  State  park  system  In 
public  lands  States;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
duly  transmitted  to  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 
Irom  the  State  of  Utah,  and  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Charles    R.    Conklin. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Robert   S.    Eberhardt, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Robert  I.  Knousf, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
LiUCILE  L.   Shuster, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


resolution  adopted  by  that  body  calling 
for  the  extension  of  legislation  for  un- 
employment compensation  payments.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  city  of  Worcester  has  had  a  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  for  over  18  months. 
Currently,  1  out  of  every  12  members 
of  the  labor  force  in  Worcester  is  un- 
employed. Indeed,  every  major  labor 
market  area  In  Massachusetts,  except 
Boston,  suffers  from  substantial  labor 
surpluses.  Brockton,  Fall  River.  Law- 
rence. Lowell.  New  Bedford.  SprinRfleld- 
Holyoke.  and  Worcester  areas  all  have 
an  unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  8 
percent.  In  addition.  Pltchburg,  Green- 
field. Haverhill,  Marlboro.  Milford,  Ncw- 
buryport.  North  Adams.  Pittsfield, 
Southbridge,  Webster.  Taunton,  and 
Ware  also  bear  the  brunt  of  large  scale 
unemployment. 

I  have  heard  various  optimistic  fore- 
casts about  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
recovered  from  the  recession.  I  believe 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  this  eco- 
nomic theory  to  the  900.000  workers  who 
have  exhausted  the  unemployment  in- 
surance available  to  them,  even  after 
the  extension  voted  last  year.  There  is 
no  oflQcial  estimate  of  how  many  of 
these  workers  are  still  Jobless. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  b«  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  expires  the 
week  ending  AprU  4,  1959;  and 

Whereas  thU  area  is  considered  a  dUtress 
area  with  approximately  10  percent  unem- 
ployment :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  MassachUietts  8?nators 
and  Congressmen  be  and  are  hereby  lu^ed 
to  extend  le^^lslatlon  for  unemployment 
compensation  payments  for  such  further  pe- 
riod as  they  deem  necessary. 


Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  PcwUmouth  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  consideration  to  an 
equalizaUon  of  salaries  of  employees  at  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  to  that  paid 
employees  at  the  Boston  Shipyard:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
8e;nt  to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  delega- 
tion in  Congress. 

Andezw  Jakvis, 

Mayor. 
Adopted  March  2.  1969. 

T.  J.  McIX)KOUGM. 

City  Clerk. 


EXTENSION  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION— RESOLUTION  OF 
CITY  COUNCIL  OF  WORCESTER, 
MASS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
City  Council  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 
Mass..  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a 


RESOLUTION  OF  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
PORTSMOUTH.  N.H. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges)  and 
myself,  I  present  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth. N.H..  relating  to  equalization  of 
salaries  of  employees  at  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1  has  introduced 
S.  19  to  accomplish  this  objective  and  I 
hope  the  bill  will  have  early  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  assembled,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  construction  of  submarines 
and  other  vessels  for  the  U.S.  Fleet  Is  the 
same  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  as 
at  the  Boston  Shipyard;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  there  Is  a 
difference  in  salary  paid  to  the  employees 
at  the  two  shipyards:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


REPORT'S  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on    Foreign    Relations,    with    amendments: 

8.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  games  at 
Detroit.  Mich.   (Rept.  No.   119). 


FIRST    INTERIM    REPORT    ON    THE 
STUDY  OF  US.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(8.  REPT.  NO.  118) 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  the  Senate  on  July  31.  1958. 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  336.  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 31,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1959.  authorizes  the  committee 
to  continue  this  study.  The  committee 
is  directed  to  complete  its  study  by  June 
1960.  and  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  this  purpose  with  such  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  institutions  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate. 

The  Committee  on  Foieign  Relations 
has  completed  arrangements  with  all  re- 
search organizations  and  Institutions 
which  are  to  undertake  studies  for  the 
committee  in  connection  with  Its  study 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  my  capacity  as  chainnan  of  the 
Qommittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am 
submitting  herewith  the  first  interim 
report  of  the  committee.  This  interim 
report  describes  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee to  this  point.  It  lists  the  15  studies 
now  under  way,  names  the  contractor  for 
each  study,  and  outlines  the  area  to  be 
covered  under  each  contract. 

No  substantive  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee appears  in  this  interim  report. 

The  purpose  in  issuing  a  report  at  |t^ 
time  Ls  simply  to  make  available  to  U)e 
Senate  and  the  public  the  general  oHl- 
lines  of  the  areas  to  be  covered  by  the 
committee  in  the  contractual  studies 
which  are  now  under  way. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed. 


REPORT  ON  USE  OF  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES  BY  COMMITTEES 
AND  JOINT  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.    HAYDEN.    Mr.    President,    the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of   1958,  chapter 


1959 
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IV.  section  502(b)  requires  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  publish  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  within  10  legis- 
lative days  after  receipt,  the  consoli- 
dated report  of  each  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  each  joint  committee  whose 


funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  using  foreign  currencies 
during  the  preceding  year.  This  provi- 
sion was  signed  into  law  on  June  30, 
1958.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary table  showing  the  total  amounts 


of  foreign  currencies  used  by  all  com- 
mittees as  well  iis  the  individual  reports 
from  the  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


nrvort  on  foreian  currencies  and  U.S.  dollar  equivalents,  utilized  by  committees  of  U.S.  Senate  for  period  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1958,  a$ 
*^  •'        »  provided  by  sec.  602(b)  of  the  Afutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  


CommtUtcs 


Appropriations 

.\rnii'<l  .'Jfrvlow 

Hanklri"  uii<l  rurrency 

Kor«'l)m  Kohitlon^     

(lovcrninpiit  OiMTaUoD* 

lnt4Tloran<l  Insular  Affairs 

InUT9tatc  and   Forflgn   Com- 
lutTce 


Tran«- 
portatton 


$8. 830  Oi 
1000. 3B 
1.518.08 
8. 7(U.  15 
«,in.81 
1034.10 

3.  M6.  05 


LmlElne 


Meals 


$3.  .SOS.  57 

473  08 

.V>1.  CO 

5. 4«2. :« 

2.  W.^  01 

674.00 

fi»6.77 


other 


Total 


13,543.61    K  404.02  $20. 342. 15 

230.  so!.... 

161.86  8.90 

1.351.85  840  71 
1.. 113  47      1.25*3  24 

448.00         209.  UO 


039.62 


405.12 


2.702.96 

1.001  03 

16.3.V).0I 

1 1.  M3  r^ 

4, 166.  10 


Cominitt«cs 


5,  .148.  46 


Ju'lirinrv  ' 

Post  Ompo  and  Civil  P<>rvice  '. . 

Rules  and  adniini.stration  ' 

Joint    Committee    on    .\tomlc 

Encrcy 

Joint  Economic  Committee 


Total. 


Trsui-s- 
portation 


IxxlcinB 


Meals 


other 


Total 


$7,429.  .V4    S3. 788.  SO 

11.204.38' 

333. 25|        340. 20| 

I1.072.7R'     6.560.08 
7.  4S0.  58|     2,  749. 3(i 


$2.  918. 94 

" 'i23.'74 

6,234.01 
2.800.77 


t 


$3. 34fi.  89  $17.  483  87 
'8.  24!>.6ri    19,.M4  04 
4.5. 10         842  20 

l.WS.sr.    25.521  43 
1,170.28    13,70fi.99 


71,296.86   27,410.56!  19.652.46;  21.681.08  140.041  86 


•  Period  covers  calendar  year  1058. 


'  Includes  lodRing  and  meals. 


Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations -Foreign  currency  and  U.S.  dollar  equivalents  utilized  bet^reen  July  1  and  Dec.  31,  1958 


Country 


AiwtrU 

nelpium 

Encland 

Kiuland 

Kranw 

(iermany 

Italy 

In-land 

Ntth«'rlands. 

Norway 

riilaiid 

.(Spain 

Sweden 

frwitterlmd.. 
Yuposlivla.. 

Argentina 

Ilruzil 

Ecuttd«>r 


Name  of  currency 


Total. 


PchllllnK 

Franc 

Pound 

Flnmark • 

Franc ^ 

Drutschr  mark 

Lira 

Pound 

Ouildrr 

Kroner 

ZIoty  

Peseta 

Kmner 

Krinc 

I>liiar 

Peso 

Cruwiro .• 

bucrc 


Tran.<!f>ortatlon 


Foreign 
ctirrcncy 


dollars 


336 

».V) 

2215 

1,276 

711,327 

409 

2.044,541 

2,'i28 

61,065 

I.  371 

6.  fi.'iO 

1.13 

534 

6.  QUO 

"143.560 


12  96 

1«.  00 

620.20 

4.00 

1, 675.  H6 

W.  46 

3,271.49 

".moo 

1,  IHl  15 

24.92 

17.1.86 

2^  .10 

123.65 

10.00 

'  1,025.06 


Ixxlplng 


Forelpn 
currency 


8,830.05 


1, 125 

6.  .129 

42  IS/0 

29.985 

315.834 

.112 

729,360 

147 


1.270 

25,123 

190 

303.60 

31.000 


U.S. 

dollars 


Meals 


Forelsn 
currency 


43.42 

130.89 
120.46 
94.00 
723.  »W 
121  32 
1, 107.  61 
411.60 


23.09 
508.97 
36.80 
69.06 
62.67 


U..S. 
dollars 


other 


Forelen 
currency 


i,aio 

2.602 

3<i/0/0 

32.962 

282.068 

606 

668.370 

243 


oai 

26.944 

163 

196. 10 

61,500 


3. 603.  57 


40.  ,13 
52.16 
101.04 
103  33 
612. 81 
142.  .15 
1,07.1.67 
680.40 


16.46 

539.37 

,11  60 

4.1. 19 

Ua.  50 


3,  543.  61 


3.119 

«l/2/0 
225.0.14 
180,941 

511 
378, 1. 10 

567 


no 

20,243 
80 
127.30 
33.500 
3.046.85 
58.585 
346.55 


dollars 


Total 


Forelun 
ctirrency 


62.49 

17.20 
7ai.  50 
396.  85 
121.34 
57r,.  27 
1, 567. 60 


2.00 
397.51 
1.1.46 
2M.95 
5.'.  83 
57.«*0 
418.  42 
2<\70 


4,464.92 


2,511 

13.200 

30»)'.1/0 

289,277 

1,490.170 

2,038 

3, 820. 421 

957 

2,128 

61.065 

3.656 

7».  160 

.186 

1.161 

i.'tt.eoo 

3.04«i.  85 

202,085 

340.55 


U.S. 
dollars 


W..91 
264.54 
8.V<.90 
00^.83 

3, 40".!.  20 
481.67 

6,091.04 

2, 6?.l.  60 
560.00 

1, 181 .  15 
6*i.  47 

1.621.71 

iia.ae 

267.85 

221.00 

67.80 

1, 44;t.  42 

20.70 


20.342.15 


U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ahmed  Services,  March  2, 1959. 


Hon  Carl  Hatdek,  „     ^       *        « r' 

Cnair^an  Comm^Jt^on  ^^^opria^ions,US^  Sj^ate^  It^^Tt^eLiu.^  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  following  --"elated  «- 
port^'owf  ^e  toUMirnSTe'Sndrtures  of  foreign  currencies  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services  since  the  enactment  of  the  referenced 
provision  of  law : 


Germany: 

Me«ls 

I»<lt!lnc 

Transportation. 


Tota.. 


lUly: 

Mcftte 

LodginE 

Traii.s|>ortation. 


Total. 


ForelRn 
funds 


r>tuttcht 
mark* 
174.00 
5,^.1.20 
8, 252. 32 


9,  nil.  52 


Lirt 
23.350 

48.900 
16.700 


Dollar 
equivalent 


41.43 

139.33 

1,064.84 


2.145.60 


37.42 
78.36 
25.16 


87,050 


140.94 


Foreitm 
funds 


France: 

Meal? 

I^odtring 

Transi>oriatlon. 


Total. 


Belpinm: 

Meals 

Lodplnp 

Transportation. 


Total. 


Frana 
25.070 
49.505 
3.825 


Dollar 
equivalent 


.19.00 

118.29 

9.19 


78.400 


Btlgian  francs 
4.092 
6,855 
505 


11.452 


1^7.38 


81.84 

ia7. 10 

10.10 


229.04 


Sincerely  yotirs, 


Richard  B.  Russell. 

Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency-Foreign  currency  expenditures,  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1958 


Country  and  currency 


<  ermany deutschc  marks.. 

-wiir..  riand francs.. 

y  ■  nlte<l  Kingdom pounds. . 

Ilalv Jtre-- 

lurkey l'""*-- 

India -rupees.. 


Total 

Total  dollar  equivalent 


Transportation 


Forelun 
currency 


0,260.94 
""id/2/6' 


Dollar 
equivalent 


1, 490. 70 
""a.  28 


1.618.08 


Lodging 


Foreipn 
currency 


387.86 

27/6/0 

27,  471.  75 


438.34 


Dollar 
equivalent 


00.20 
76.60 
42.80 


92.00 


aoi.ee 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


221.79 

14/2/0 

9. 178. 65 

40.25 

235.61 


Dollar 
equivalent 


61.58 
42.00 
14.30 
4.48 
49.  SO 


161.86 


other  expense 


Foreign 
currency 


7.74 

'i,'4ii'i6 
""2i.4i 


Dollar 
equivalent 


1.80 
"2.26 

'4.' 50 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


6,260.94 

617.39 

52^ 

13, 062  50 

40  25 

695  36 


&50 


Dollir 
equivalent 


1,  4'».  70 

143.  ,18 

146.88 

59  30 

4.48 

146.  U0 


1,001. 03 


A^^Ai 
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Senate  Committee  on  t 

foreign  Relations,  J 

uly  1  to  Dec.  SI,  1968 

Currency 

Transiwrtation 

Lodging 

MeaU 

Other 

Totel 

NaUoa 

Foroifni 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Forelpn 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Forelim 
currency 

U.S. 
dolliirs 

Foreipn 
curreniy 

r.s. 

dollars 

DrpAf  Rrltfftin 

Poand ... 

20/1/5 

133 

599,960 

1.180 

790 

1,063 

'!»4/5' 

66,00 
30.  08 
1,  42H.  00 
23.60 
18.81 
35.43 

89.'73' 

84/2/2 

1.312 

1.  m\  704 

i,"365* 

1,264 

""si;r7H'/i' 

144 

3,  852.  00 

34.50 

'"'i,'252.'26' 

18.5.714 

l.M.SO 

3«r.>.  98 
3.  539.  00 

sz'so' 

42.13 

4.57."6i' 

•M.  25 

102.60 

11.50 

-ji.vw)" 

516.33 

22/8/7 

1.196 

139,  .-MIO 

1.800 

1.270 

1,  .^50 

ItlO 

52 

96 

584 

808.66' 

:«o' 

751.00 

40.000 

6130 

276.  18 
3.12.00 
36.  00 
30.34 
51.67 
17.71 
10. '12 
20.  15 
122.  68 

40.46' 

ii.irt' 

129.48 
111.10 

16/18/4 
134.029 

iw' 

9 

7M.  00 

77.00 

.5,  700 

304.50 

31,489 

47.17 
319.  UU 

4i.'.T9 

2.24 

3X20 
2.^  70 
190.  .18 
62.50 

87.63 

11.3/10/B 

2.799 
2,  .359,  993 

2,  yso 

3.425 

3.877 

160 

.52 

06 

3.24.1/9 

153 

6. 434.  00 

III. 50 

M12 

2. 374.  70 

283.902 

.316.  r 

f>4*i  34 

SwItr-.-rland 

France 

Ih'liciuin 

S'hiin 

(ir('<>ce . 

'I'lirkey 

Palkistan 

Ceylon 

Franc 

do 

do 

Peseta 

Drachma 

Lira 

Rupee... 

do 

do 

5.U1K.00 
50.60 
81.  .55 
129.  21 
17.71 
10.92 
2r).  15 
681.43 
32  49 

Hiirma . 

'I'finilind                          

Kyat 

271.70 
T7  tJri 

Tic»ls'J.~" 

10.00 

.50 

Maiav  dollars 

202.07 

409.43 
788.31 

Indonesia 

llong  Kong 

Japan 

Rupiah 

Hook  Kong  dol- 
lars. 
Yen._ 

22 

67.00 

26.609 

.64 
11.55 

74.19 

1, 739.  13 

6,  492.  30 

1.251.85 

84a  71 



%nLn 

1 

Air  transportation  proviA 

ed  the  committee  by 

the  Department  of  State  and  embassy  posts  from  local  currencies 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Total 
dollars 

Foreign 
currincy 

r.s. 

dollars 

Total 
dotliin 

Prfvnc 

436.077 

I..V)0 

f..5. 3X7 

11.912:30 

4.  579.  «8 

6^7.33 

204 

680 

1,042.00 

7.5.  00 

8.V).  00 

2,8X3.88 

1,090.40 

94Z60 

28  .50 

95.00 

1,042.00 

75.  00 
KVJ.OO 

"3,' 974.' 28 

Japan 

Yen 

6^710 

1&&4 

l&M 

Thailand 

Brazil 

West  Germany ...... 

Tlcal  

Crur.'iro. 

I>cutache  mark 

Kroner    ....... .... 

7.026.03 
9.323.99 

io,3saoi 

1,  (KX5.  10 

Counterpart  funds 


-Report  of  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate:  fort ign  currency  and  U.S.  dollar  equivalents  expended 

between  July  1  and  Dec.  31,  1958 


Name  of  currency 

Tran.s  port  at  1  on 

Lodging 

.Meats 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Forclen 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 
lars 

Forrlirn 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 

Uurs 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 
lani 

Foreign 
currvucy 

U.S.  dol- 
lars 

Forelm 
currency 

U.S.  dol- 
lars 

Orcat  Britain 

France — — 

SwitzerHnd ... 

Norway — 

Denimirk 

Swe<len 

Finland 

West  Germany........... .... 

Italy 

Sjjan 

Belslum 

Pound 

Franc 

do 

Kroner 

do 

do 

Markka 

Deutsche  mark 

Lira 

Peseta 

Franc 

41S/2 

282, 197 

3.fi81.30 

1.968 

928 

732 

517,810 

360.  40 

69<).  534 

61.'. 

940 

1.171.20 

WVl.  ti7 

8ffl».  16 

275.70 

1.14.  60 

141   5K 

1,623.16 

S5.  70 

I   112  «i6 

14.  .•« 

18.80 

142/13 

501.:A'< 

1.  5.50.  f.2 

697 

513 

326.30 

961' 

192.000 
6.210 
2.600 

401.23 

1.199.00 

3«>>.  53 

97.90 

74.  a') 

I-.3.  07 

"214.' .52' 

3UK.  25 

147.  86 

62.00 

73 

193.875 

33.5.  so 

754 

,3H3 

316 

29.9H6 

397.00 

154.  .5.50 

3.270 

1.400 

205.16 
4&(.38 

78.60 
105.00 

.55.  .50 
61.il7 
'M  00 
!M.  67 
•■4.V  4X 
77  62 
28.00 

8/11 

167.  .151 

1.818.28 

342 

69 

319 

82.  (Nhl 

80 

17.  S«K) 

'iOS 

23. « 

401.48 
425.38 
47.55 
10.00 
01   IW 
259  12 
19.06 
•W.  fi8 
14  41 

642/6 
1.144.688 

7.3W 

3.  7«i» 

1.896 

l.«}93  20 

629.859 

1,739 

I.  0.54,  N84 

10,  700 

4,940 

1.801.47 

2.73113 

1.739.7r. 

527.05 

274.14 

327  40 

1.976.28 

413.95 

1.6B8.07 

354  47 

98.W 

TA*ml 

6. '11.81 

2.  92.5.  01 

1.  513.  47 

1.  293.  24 



11.843  53 

U.S.  SCNATZ.  COMUITTEX  ON  INTERIOM  AND  Insulab  Aitaibs.  MaTch  5.  1959. 

Hon.  Caki.  HATDinv, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Chairman  :  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-477,  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  amounU  and  dollar  equivalent 
values  of  all  foreign  currencies  expended  by  this  committee  during  the  last  6  months  of  the  past  year: 


Country 

Amount  of  local 
Currency 

Dollar 

enniva- 

lont 

Food 

Travel 

Lodg- 
lug 

Other 

Country 

Amount  of  local 
Currency 

l>ollar 

eniiiv*. 

Food 

Travel 

Lodg- 
ing 

other 

BHglum... 

FncUind 

1  ranee..... ........ 

7.100  francs 

1.50  pounds 

11.5,000  francs 

8,700  drachmas... . 

$142 

420 
261 
290 

$50 

120 

68 

65 

$20 
47 
62 

125 

$62 
96 
85 

100 

$10 

157 

37 

Italy 

N  et  herlands 

Portuffal- ... 

.50,000  lire 

200  guilders 

4,000  escudM 

30,700  pesetas 

*80 

SO 

140 

400 

$23 
12 
10 

$39 
13 
42 

104 

$28 
■25 
,58 

lao 

- 

Spain 

$5 

tSIJ.tO;  French  francs;  air  transportation,  Washlngton-London-Paria- Washington. 

i  1.542.70;  lUilian  lire,  964,188;  air  transportotlon,  Washington- Tel  Avlv-MadrW- Washington. 


(No  allowance  for  unused  portions  of  tlcketj 

Sincerely  yours, 


Jamis  E. 


MtntRAT. 

Chairmatu 
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Counterpart  fund*— RepoH  of  tU  Committee  on  InterstaU  and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate— Foreign  currency  and  U.S.  dollar  equiva- 
lents expended  between  July  1  and  Dec.  31,  1958 


Transportation 

Lodging 

Meals 

Other 

Total 

Name  of  cuncucy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Forcipn 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

ForclCTi 
cum-ncy 

U.S. 
dollars 

Forcitrn 
currency 

1  .S. 
dollars 

Forelen 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

n.-lff.ian  francs ...„....-— ---.. 

Brizii  cruwiros 

t.irnian  deutsche  marks 

Kii  11  li  francs - 

It  ilUnlIre 

S|«inl.sh  jiosetas - -- 

S*  iii  francs .......... 

i27'«.53' 
&4(i3.  11 
220.  ti.57 
327. 813 

8f'i2.".53' 

1.  524  ,55 
52,x37 
604.50 

3.528 

27.'«66' 

1.5.224" 

1.241 

70.56 

65.'7i' 

27i.'8.5' 

ao*.  r.5 

5,322 

ii'ioo' 

ii.'.Vti' 

1.547 

106.  44 

n.5.'23" 

348.' 28' 

359.  n? 

1.150 

24,'666" 

8,'272' 

7C2 

23.00 

'"" 

57."i4' 

i47."73' 

177.25 

10,000 

127.053 

6.403  11 

320.  0.57 

327.813 

43.  000 

3.  ,550 

300.01) 
862.  5.1 
1.  524.  V> 
763.  4.-) 
604.5!) 
767.86 
825.57 

Total 

3.  5IG.  95 

690.77 

929.02  [ 

405.12 

5,548.46 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary— Expenditures  of  foreign  currencies  for  calendar  year  1958 


Country 


Anstria 

Holgium 

France — 

<icrniany . 

<in>at  Britain 

Italy 

rortuiial 

Spain — ... 

Switzerland 


Name  oi  currency 


Total. 


Schilllnss 

BrlKiuiu  francs 

Kr.iiifS 

Marks 

i'uun<is 

Ijre .......... 

Escudos - .- 

Peeet«.« 

Swiss  francs 


I.o<lglnK 


Fore'cn 
currency 


U.S. 

dollars 


6.833.70         291.87 


272. 109 

.586.80 

91/19 

619.571 

31.  547.  22 

3.  7.V. 

1,107 


647.92 

139.71 

2.57. 28 

1.020.89 

1.  ('90.73 

70.94 

257.  10 


Meals 


Forelm 
currency 


U.S. 
dollars 


6,280 


31 


,900 

.'30 

63/20 

473.  23»i 

14,327 

2.4*) 

1,206 


23.1.0 

'7.-.7.47' 
126.19 
177.24 
7K5.  37 
498.40 
46.  S5 
294.42 


Transportation 


Foreipn 
currency 


417 

46,KO0 

7(«;,  288 

4,318.  .54 

6/06 

1,699.612 

29. 130.  GO 

36.90 


U.S. 
dollars 


10.  10 

936.00 

1.6S6.90 

1,02?'.22 

10.98 
2, 71 X.  90 
1.017.86 

8.'58' 


Other  expenditures 


Total 


Forei^ 
currency 


.5,950 

"267.751' 
279 

SfoXi\ 

604.295 

29.  249.  18 

5. 345. 00 

618.80 


U.S. 
dollars 


257.75 

"637."  07 

66.  .'3 

13'i.  30 

9Kl.(i3 

1,021   S8 

97.21 

150.42 


Foreign 
currency 


18, 480.  70 

46.800 

1.  564. 16S 

5,714.34 

2I7'25 

3.390.714 

104,244 

11.580 

3,060.70 


U.S. 
dollars 


798.72 

936.00 

3.729.36 

1,  360.  65 

.^86.  80 

5.  51Z  19 

3.634.57 

215.00 

710.  55 


17.483.87 


Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cieil  Service,  calendar  year  1958— Amounts  expendel  of  each  foreign  currency 


France. 


Exiiendituros 


Bolgium 

Iseth<>rlands.. 

Pi.nn;ark.... 

Norway 

Germany 

Fwltierland.. 

f^pain   

Brazil 

rem.. ....... 


>feal«.  Imlpinp,  pornmiinications  etc c---Vi  ■!  V"r";.'»;A 

Traa-ijiortation  (to  Hduium.  Holland,  and  Denmark  and  taxis  In  Franc* ) 

Tran.«iK.rtation  (rnit<d  .<tat<'s  and  nturni-  ,      ;    ...  ,         ,nr  :>-■' tT.'.^'^'  r^tV,r,u^' 

M.als.  iwlgins.  communications,  transiwrtatjon,  etc.  (withdrew  106,2.o  francs,  returnoa 

fmni-s). 

Meal.«.  loilgins.  communications,  etc.. 

TransfKirtation 

Mi';il.x.  lo-lBlng.  communications,  etc.. 

lYonsportatlon - " 

MeaN,  lo<lglng.  communicatiorLs.  etc..  ^ — - - 

Transportation  entire  group.  United  States  to  Europe - - 

McaN.  kwlsing.  communications,  etc - - 

Transport.il  Ion -       -■ 

Meah.  kvlcine.  communications,  etc... " 

Transport  al  ion — - " 

Meals,  lodging,  communications,  etc 

TransixVrtation.  Initcii  States  and  return 

Me«l.<.  lodfinp,  oirnniuiiications.  etc   

Transportation.  United  tftates  and  return 


Foreign  currency 


I     Dollar 
equivalent 


63,775 


709„500  francs 

646.310  francs 

419.748  francs 

42,500  francs 

2,26.')  guilders 

67  guilders — 

4,200  kroner 

6(M  kroner 

3,680  kroner --. 

43,197.6'  kroner 

8,10'i  diut.schc  marks. 
2.605  diut-sche  marks. 

2,0.17.50  francs 

1,752  30  francs 

♦J.000  pesetas 

10,000  cruzeiros- 

130.313.40  crutciros... 
12.125  sols 

20,363.63  sols 


1.689.22 

1, 438. 75 

999.4') 

t>49.9>) 

595.  95 

17.6;i 

608.70 

87.00 

516,86 

6. 067.  Of. 

1.994.09 

630.20 

621.03 

407.51 

807.01 

•     76.92 

84.5.  .54 

489.99 

iilL39 


U.S.  SlNAT«, 
commtttee  on  rules  anu 

Administration, 
March  6,  1959. 
Report  of   the   Committee  on   Rules  and 
Administration  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 


priations of  the  Senate  concerning  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies,  pursuant  to  section 
502  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958.  PubUc  Law  85-477,  approved  on  June 

80.  1958. 


The  Committee  ond  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  statutory  reference 
above  cited,  presents  herewith  a  report 
Showing  the  total  itemized  expenditures  of 
foreign  currencies  made  by  the  committee 
during  the  calendar  year  1958 : 


Country 


Amount 


England,  total. 


T,o<liiing 

Meals 

Tran5|>ortation. 
Other  expenses. 


Belgium,  total. 
Lodging... 


nrititk  pounds 
188/3/12 


Dollar  efjaiv- 
alent 


528.06 


67/14  4 

lS,'9/8 

96/5/5 

6/2/9 


Belffian  francs 
1,030 


1.030 


189.60 
51.  74 

200.86 
17.17 


20.60 


20.60 


Country 


France,  Total- 


Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation . 
Other  expenses. 


Bpaln,  Total- 


Lodging 

Meab 

Transportation. 
Other  expenses. 


Amount 


French 


franc* 
63.100 


Dollar  equiv- 
alent 


15L49 


25,020 

13.344 

20.256 

4.481 


60.00 
32.00 
48.70 
10.79 


Spanith  pe»tt(u 
6,969 


2.940 

1,680 

6.10 

719 


14Z14 


70.00 
40.00 
1.5.00 
17. 1« 


Thomas  C  Hennings.  Jt.. 

Chairman, 


CV- 
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Joint  CommiUee  on  Atomic  Energy— Report  on  foreign  currency  and  U.S.  dollar  equivalenU,  expended  between  Aug.  fg  and  Nov.  SO.  1958 


Ooantry 


Orent  Brltnln. 
Swltzorland... 

Italy 

BeUtium 

Kranoe .. 

Austria 

Denmarlc 

iJerniany 

Nrthorlands.. 

Norway 

Hpain 

8weUen 


Totals. 


Name  of  currency 


Pound 

Franc . 

l.lra 

Franc ..... 

do 

t!hlllinir 

Kroner -. 

I>eut8che  mark 

Ouilder... 

Kroner 

Peseta 

Kroner 


Transportation 


Forelim 
currency 


2fi6/8/R 

3,21H.  5« 

620.  21 S 

7SH.  310 
8,  581.  3» 


9,144 

«,707 

15, 274. 74 

81.S 

312 


V.S. 
dollars 


747.32 

7.S2.00 
1,  (Kit;.  74 

1U4  70 
1,H77.  00 

331.20 


2, 177. 00 

l,7»Vi.<K) 

2,  14«.  47 

l.V  00 

00.35 


11,072.78 


Lodging 


Forelirn 
currency 


297 '0.1 '00 

».  n;w.  3« 
SKH.  »io 

ft22. 4«fi 

1 1,  »VS3  •« 

134 

252 


4,«7» 
189 


U.S. 
dollars 


842.43 

.  112.  (« 

«42,  10 

53.1.  78 

,  4M2.  no 

44'.».  77 
Itt.  .W 
MI.UO 


m.oo 

35.50 


Mealf 


Forelfm 
cunency 


197/4*0 

8,654  10 

657.  140 

■.'J.  3«« 

«7r,.  480 

10,  344.  W 

KM 

189 


3,8nK 
187 


e,  56t>.08 


IT. 8. 
dollars 


554.  «2 
022.  no 

U51.42 
447.  «7 
f.lO,  72 
3W'  23 
1.1.  <I0 
45.00 


3S.19 


6. 234.  01 


Other  purposes 


Forelim 
currency 


55/l«,'7 

.V12.  12 

207.  04<l 

|H.  4'Jtl 

2W>.  77.1 

2,  5M0 

KJ 

25 


1,«I30 

au4 


V.B. 
dollars 


157.38 
12«.  00 
331. 26 
WW.  40 
478.  »M 

ioo.no 

8.98 
COO 


SO.  00 
39.60 


1,C48.S6 


Total 


ForeiRn 
currency 


816/14/00 
21.4ftl.20 
2. 0K2.  20.1 

77.312 
2, 288.  Olil 

33.170 
30U 

9,r.t(i 

6.707 

15, 274  74 

9,928 

H93 


r.3. 

dollars 


2.  301.  U5 

5.015.(1) 

3, 331.  .12 

1.  54f..  M 

5,  447.  78 

1, 2N0.  a) 

43.48 

2,28KU0 

1,765.00 

2. 146.  47 

182.64 

17X54 


35,521.43 


Joint  Economic  Commitlte  expense  account — Ute  of  counterpart  funds 
Name:  Joint  Economic  Committee— Foreign  currency  and  U.S.  dollar  cquivaleiiUi  exiHindcd  between  July  1  and  Dec.  31.  1058: 


Country 


Belgium . — ... 

Enfiland...... 

France 

Germany . ... 

Italy 

The  Netherlands 

Portugal 

Bweden 

bwitierland 


Name  of  currency 


BeUlan  franc 

Sterling 

Franc. 

Dout-schc  mark 

Lira 

Oull.ler 

Esnido . 

Kroner 

Swiss  franc 


Total. 


Transportation 


Forcicn 
currency 


2,850 

92/1S/3 

287.753 

754.  ai 

204.430 

G8  (10 

180 

80.35 


r.f. 

dollars 


.17  14 

atu).  15 

676.59 
177.33 
32S.  79 

18.02 
6.30 

15.52 


1,939.84 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


1.4.19 

399,12/5 

181.071 

2.  123  55 

201.  296 

844.25 

710 

348.00 

101.35 


dollars 


Z  749.  30 


Meals 


Fon>ign 
currency 


1,040 

285/1/7 

180.23«t 

1.762.81 

210.  fi.17 

893.  .12 

1)83 

296.33 

OK  95 


U.S. 
dollars 


32.  m 

804.87 
429  .16 
419.  K« 
33M.  48 
1K3.  92 

•aw 

57.  21 
16.09 

130&77 


Other  purposes 


Foreign 
currency 


1.661 
125,"9/7 
87.973 
609.07 
64.772 
514.66 
927 
511.50 
275.45 


dollars 


33  31 

345.  5U 

209  71 

14.1  07 

103.  N6 

137.78 

32.40 

98.74 

63  91 


1, 170.  as 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


7.610 

903/1/10 

733.033 

5,  239  .13 

(■hi.  145 

X  IW.  43 

2.5U0 

1.23C.18 

445.75 


U.S. 
dollars 


1.1Z  .W 
2,530.73 
1,747  01 
1,348.39 
1,094.49 

563.34 
87.40 

3S8.M 

103.66 


7,7«8l2S 


Transportation  other  than  noted  ahove  (tickets  purchosed  In  Washington,  traasocean  travel,  etc.) 


French  franc 

Italian  lire 

Netherlands  guilders. 


Total. 


Local  cur- 
rency 


843.946 

1,006.3.18 
5.171 


DoUar 
equlvalent 


Z0n9  39 
2.S7ai1 

1.361.U) 


5. 940.74 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   WILEY: 

S.  1459.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Dairy  Research  Laboratory;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiley  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

S.  1460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Minuteman  National  Historical  Park 
in  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  1461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(h)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  good  health  with  respect 
to  unmarried  employees  or  Members  electing 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  to  certain  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  1462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  for  certain  disabled  war 
veterans  a  deduction  for  Income-tax  purposes 
of  necessary  expenses  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1463.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  Gold  Star  lapel  buttons  to  widows,  parents, 
and  next  of  kin  of  persons  who  lost  or  lose 
their  lives  as  the  result  of  Injury  or  disease 


incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States  In  time  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1464.  A  bill  to  indemnify  drivers  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  of  the  postal  service  against 
liability  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  such  vehicles  In  the  performance  of 
official  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kcatinc  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under   separate   headings.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  1465.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  preliminary  Investi- 
gation Of  lands  In  the  United  States  situated 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  Indian 
reservations  to  determine  whether  mineral 
resources  exist  on  such  lands  In  amounts 
suflficlent  to  Justify  commercial  develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  N.  Sar- 
ris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 

S.  1467.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provision  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
providing  for  the  preservation  of  unused 
acreage  allotments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Neuberger  an<^  Mr.  Morse)  : 

8. 1468.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Issuance 
of  special  nonquota  Immigrant  visas  to  cer- 
tain alien  orphans  adopted  by  citizens  of  the 


United   States;    to   the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Liang- 
Tseng  Fan.   and  hU  wife.   Eva  Shuka-Sam 
Cheung  Fan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.   HILL    (for   hlmaeU   and    Mr. 

SPARKMAN)  : 

8. 1470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  In- 
sure to  farmers  engaged  In  raUlng  livestock 
an  exemption  for  the  employment  in  agri- 
culture of  certain  of  their  employees  en- 
gaged In  other  duties  related  to  livestock 
auction  operations;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY: 

S.  1471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  R. 
Chamberlln  and  Esther  Chamberlln;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O  MAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGei)  : 

S.  1472.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  fraction- 
ated heirship  problem  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  In  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (by  request) : 

S.  1473.  A  bUi  to  repeal  the  act  of  May 
27,  1912,  which  authorized  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  certain 
land  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Ply- 
mouth. Mass.;  and 

8. 1474.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions    of    the    Reorganization    Act    of 


1949;     to    tha    Committee    on    Oovemment 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClxixam  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  JAvrrs) : 

8. 1475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  admissions 
tax  where  a  substantial  part  of  the  program 
consists  of  live  musical  or  dramatic  per- 
formances In  order  to  provide  greatly  In- 
creased emplojrment.  accompanied  by  larger 
tax  revenues  which  will  offset  any  losses  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  entertain- 
ment and  related  Industries;  to  aid  the 
motion-picture  Industry  which  has  suffered 
a  decline;  to  foster  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  In  the  United  States 
without  resort  to  the  subsidies  conunon  In 
other  countries,  and  for  other  purix)8es;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when   he   Introduced   the   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK : 

8.  1478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calliope 
Papaloannou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  dor  himself.  Mr, 
Cask  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Kefauver)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  17)  favoring  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  Atlantic  de- 
mocracies looking  to  greater  cooperation 
and  unity  of  purpose,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
HtJMPHREY.  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
ra",e  heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  DAIRY  RE- 
SEARCH CENTER  AT  MADISON. 
WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  dairy  research  center  at 
Madison.  Wis. 

In  this  technological  age  the  dairy  in- 
dustry will  depend  more  and  more  upon 
a  broad  foundation  of  research  to  meet 
the  challenges  facing  the  dairy  industry 
and  to  fulfill  the  need  of  the  consuming 
public. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  research 
center  would  t>e  included  efforts  to.  first, 
improve  packaging,  refrigeration,  pow- 
dering, and  condensing  merchandising 
of  dairy  products,  to  better  serve  and 
meet  the  modern  needs  of  the  consum- 
ing public;  second,  combat  livestock 
diseases;  third,  increase  productivity 
and  reduce  costs  of  dairy  farm  opera- 
tions: fourth,  develop  new  industrial 
uses  for  the  constituent  parts  of  milk; 
fifth,  adapt  more  dairy  products  to 
better  meet  human  nutritional  needs; 
sixth,  improve  marketing  at  home  and 
abroad:  seventh,  expand  research  relat- 
ing to  the  effect  of  radiation  and  anti- 
biotics upon  dairy  products  and  by- 
product; eighth,  develcv  new  and  better 
ways  of  pitKessing  milk  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  shipping  products  over 
long  distances  to  expand  the  market 
area  for  dairy  products;  and,  ninth, 
through  research,  develop  new  ways  and 
means  of  treatment  and  disposal  meth- 


ods for  dairy  plant  wastes ;  and  for  other 
purix)ses. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  cur- 
rently splendid  programs  of  research 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  by 
universities  and  colleges,  and  by  the 
dairy  industry  itself. 

The  establishment  of  the  laboratory 
in  Wisconsin,  the  heart  of  America's 
dairyland,  would  be  aimed  at  supple- 
menting and  better  correlating  and  co- 
ordmating — not  supplanting — their  re- 
search programs. 

The  establishment  of  the  research 
center,  I  believe,  also  would  help  to 
achieve  four  overall  objectives  necessary 
to  improve  the  dairy  outlook.  These 
include:  Improved  production  methods, 
greater  consumption,  better  distribution, 
and  increased  utilization  of  dairy 
products. 

To  achieve  these  goals  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. I  respectfully  urge  early  hearings 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  on  this 
much  needed  research  center. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1459)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  dairy  research  labo- 
ratory, introduced  by  Mr.  Wn.EY.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  a  dairy 
research  laboratory  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Dairy  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  such  laboratory  at  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin. 

Sec.  2.  The  objectives  of  the  laboratory 
to  be  established  under  this  Act  shall  be  to 
conduct  and  stimulate  continuous  research 
into  the  basic  problems  of  dairying,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  research  relating  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the 
development  of  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  packaging,  processing,  refrigeration, 
powdering,  condensing,  transportation,  stor- 
ing, marketing,  distribution,  and  merchan- 
dising of  dairy  commodities;  research  re- 
lating to  the  combating  of  livestock  disease, 
the  increasing  of  dairy  productivity,  the 
lowering  of  dairy  costs;  research  relating  to 
the  problems  of  human  nutrition  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  dairy  products,  including 
gains  and  losses  in  nutritive  value  that  may 
take  place  at  any  stage  in  their  pro- 
duction, distribution,  processing  and  prep- 
paratlon  for  use  by  the  consumer;  re- 
search relating  to  the  effects  of  radiation 
and  antibiotics  upon  dairy  products  and 
byproducts;  research  relaUng  to  the  develop- 
ment of  present,  new  and  extended  food  and 
nonfood  uses  and  markets  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  byproducts;  research  relating  to 
the  development  of  treatment  and  disposal 
methods  for  dairy  plant  wastes;  research  re- 
lating to  the  design,  development.  Improve- 
ment, and  the  more  efficient  use  of  dairy 
machines  and  equipment;  and  research  re- 
lating to  any  other  matters  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance  of    a   more    effecUve    dairy    Industry. 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized (a)  to  provide,  by  construction  or 
otherwise,  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
housing  of  the  Dairy  Research  Laboratory 
estobllshed  under  tills  Act,  Including  any 
equipment  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
such  laboratory;  (b)  to  maintain,  repair, 
and  alter  such  facilities;  (c)  to  acquire 
buildings,  property,  and  rights  and  In- 
terests therein  by  purchase,  lease,  gift, 
transfer,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  neces- 
sary to  the  operation  of  such  laboratory; 
(d)  to  incur  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses in  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  laboratory,  including  personal  serv- 
ices; (e)  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  donations  of  any  buildings, 
property,  real  or  personal,  to  such  laboratory; 
and  (f)  to  utilize  voluntary  or  uncom- 
pensated   services    at   such   laboratory. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  all 
dairy  research  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  to  transfer  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  any  other  agency,  di- 
vision, bureau,  service,  section,  or  other  ad- 
ministrative unit  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  primarily  concerned 
with  research  In  connection  with  dairy  prod- 
ucts, to  the  Dairy  Research  Lat>oratory  es- 
tablished under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  a^ncles  of  the  Government,  State 
agencies.  State  coUeges  and  iiniversities,  pri- 
vate research  organizations,  purchasing  and 
consuming  organizations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, transportation  and  storage  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  and  other  persons  or 
corporations  engaged  In  the  production, 
packaging,  processing,  refrigeration,  powder- 
ing, condensing,  transportation,  storing, 
marketing,  distribution,  and  merchandising 
of  dairy  products  or  byproducts. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


MINUTEMAN  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK.  MASS. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Keh- 
NEDT),  and  myself.  I  Introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  Minuteman  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  Massachusetts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

In  1955  the  Congress  created  the  Bos- 
ton National  Historic  Sites  Commission 
and  authorized  this  Commission  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  historic  objects,  sites, 
and  buildings  in  Boston  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  to  determine  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram by  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  historical  societies 
for  the  preservation  of  the  important 
colonial  and  revolutionary  properties  in 
that  area  which  form  a  part  of  America's 
historical  heritage. 

In  its  report  to  the  Congress,  the  Com- 
mission has  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historical  park  to  pre- 
serve the  last  relatively  unspoUed  sec- 
tion, about  4  miles,  of  the  historic  Lex- 
ington-Concord Battle  Road,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  opening  events  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  April  19,  1775. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  park  would  indeed  be 
a  fitting  way  of  memorializing  and  pre- 
serving for  future  generations  the  site 
at  which  the  war  for  American  inde- 
pendence was  bom.  The  proposed  park 
to  be  established  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  would  consist  of  two  tracts  of  land 
in  Lexington.  Lincoln,  and  Concord  along 
the  route  traversed  by  the  British  on 
their  march  from  Boston  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  19.  1775.  and  used  by  the 
minutemen  and  Provincial  Militia  to 
route  the  British  into  a  fighting  retreat. 
The  larger  part  of  the  proposed  park 
would  form  a  stretch  of  about  4  miles 
of  the  historic  battle  road  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Meriam's  Corner  in  Concord.  Part 
of  this  route  was  covered  by  Paul  Re- 
vere in  his  famous  ride  to  alert  the  coun- 
tryside and  includes  the  site  of  his  cap- 
ture  by  the  British.  The  smaller  part 
would  consist  of  properties  adjacent  to 
the  battleground  at  the  North  Bridge 
In  Concord,  scene  of  the  first  attack  on 
the  British  by  the  minutemen  and  Pro- 
vincial Militia  and  location  of  the  ftmied 
Minuteman  Statue.  Authority  is  ur- 
gently needed  for  immediate  acquisition 
of  the  vacant  parcels  of  land  in  both 
parts,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment 
of  a  long-range  program  for  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  other  sites  in  the 
proposed  park  area.  This  area  has  been 
undergoing  rapid  development  and  is 
threatened  with  more.  As  recently  as 
1957  the  Air  Force  proposed  to  use  for 
a  military  housing  project  a  relatively 
imspoiled  roadside  parcel  of  8  acres 
through  which  the  Battle  Road  passes 
in  Lincoln. 

The  march  of  the  British  from  Boston 
to  Concord  covered  a  distance  of  more 
than  20  miles.  Many  of  the  sites  and 
structures  relating  to  the  incidents  that 
occurred  on  the  eve  and  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution  are  still  iden- 
tifiable. However,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  this  historic  route  and  its 
adjacent  roadside  area  have  succumbed 
to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  city 
of  Boston  and  its  suburbs.  Since  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  retrieve  all  the 
land  along  the  battle  road  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  national  park,  this  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  erect  a  uniform  system  of  historical 
markers  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
battle  road  from  Boston  to  Concord. 
For  the  many  sites  east  of  the  proposed 
park  area,  such  a  system  of  markers 
would  provide  the  only  practicable  iden- 
tification of  the  sites  for  the  inspiration 
and  education  of  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  historic  area. 

Much  fine  work  has  been  done  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  by  pri- 
vate historical  organizations  In  the  reno- 
vation and  preservation  of  individual 
historic  sites  and  properties  in  the  area. 
To  assure  protection  and  national  rec- 
ognition of  these  important  sites  and 
^  structures,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  au- 
thority granted  him  by  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  1935.  to  negotiate  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  and  its  political  sub- 
'  divisions,  and  private  societies  and  in- 
dividuals to  facilitate  the  aims  of  a  co- 


ordinated program  for  the  entire  historic 
area. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  an  advisory  commission  of 
five  members  to  assist  him  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposed  historical 
park. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  and  inci- 
dents which  took  place  on  this  historic 
ground  in  April  of  1775  have  been 
memorialized  by  some  of  America's  finest 
poets  and  writers.  They  inspired  Long- 
fellow to  write  his  familiar  verses  in 
"Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  and  Emerson 
to  commemorate  "the  embattled  farm- 
ers" in  his  "Concord  Hymn."  The  turn- 
ing point  of  the  American  Revolution 
has  been  recognized  and  commemorated 
by  the  establisliment  of  the  Saratoga 
National  Historical  Park,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  warfare  on  land  in  the 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park  at 
Yorktown.  The  establishment  of  a 
Minuteman  National  Historical  Park  in 
Lexington.  Lincoln,  and  Concord  would 
give  commensurate  recognition  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fight  that  joined  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
national  freedom.  I  believe  that  such  a 
park  would  not  only  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  events  which  occurred 
within  its  borders,  but  would  also  serve 
as  a  center  of  information  and  orienta- 
tion for  the  entire  battle  route.  At  the 
present  time  no  public  agency  or  private 
organization  is  active  or  strong  enough 
to  handle  a  program  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  this  historic  area. 

On  April  19.  1975,  less  than  two  dec- 
ades away,  the  Nation  will  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  start  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  The 
most  fitting  way  in  which  to  commemo- 
rate the  occasion  will  be  by  means  of 
suitable  exercises  and  activities  in  the 
proposed  Minuteman  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  comprising  much  of  the  area 
where  our  fight  for  freedom  began.  By 
passing  the  bill  which  I  am  offering  to- 
day with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy],  Congress  will  assure  that  the 
sites  and  structures  associated  with  the 
start  of  the  Revolution  will  be  preserved 
or  commemorated  as  permanent  sjrm- 
bols  of  the  important  historic  events 
which  occurred  on  April  19,  1775.  Un- 
less this  bill  is  passed  all  the  remaining 
historic  indicia  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
Revolution  will  be  faced  with  oblitera- 
tion by  the  spread  of  urbanization. 

I  hope  Congress  will  act  promptly  to 
establish  Minuteman  National  Historical 
Park. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  two  newspaper 
articles  about  the  proposed  Minuteman 
National  Historical  Park;  one  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  1.  1959, 
and  one  from  the  Boston  American  of 
January  22. 1959. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  ar- 
ticles will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1460)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  Minuteman  National 
Historical  Park  in  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purposes,   introduced  by  Mr. 


Saltonstall  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Salton- 
stall are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1,  1059] 
Patwots'     Highwat — National     Paek     Pko- 

posED  To  Preservi:  Road  Wherx  Minute- 
men Fought 

(By  John  Fenton) 

Boston. — The  battle  road  along  which  the 
minutemen  sniped  at  British  Redcoate  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1776  U 
being  considered  for  a  national  historical 
park. 

Of  particular  Interest  is  a  stretch  of  4 
miles  of  rather  sparsely  settled  road  In  the 
suburban  towns  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Lincoln.  Although  It  Is  made  up  largely  of 
privately  owned  parcels  of  land,  the  Boston 
National  Historic  Sites  Commission  Is  look- 
ing toward  AprU  19,  1976.  the  200th  anni- 
versary. 

With  the  present  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Boston  suburbs,  the  land  might  well  be  gob- 
bled up  for  housing  development  in  the  next 
16  years.  Hence,  the  Commission  has  filed 
an  Interim  report  recommending  the  creation 
of  such  a  park  by  Congress. 

Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  has  fUed  a  blU 
calling  for  the  creation  of  Minuteman  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  He  and  Senator 
Levkkrt  Saltonbtaix,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts, are  the  congressional  Members  of 
the  Commission. 

CROUP'S   oBJEcnvx 

The  Boston  Commission  was  created  un- 
der the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935.  Its  func- 
tion Is  to  Investigate  the  problenM  of  pre- 
serving the  most  Important  sites  and  struc- 
tiires  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  of  American  history  In  this  area. 

Mark  Bortmann.  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  said  that  such  a  park  would  be 
a  logical  development.  He  noted  that  sites 
of  other  Important  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
at  Saratoga,  NY.,  and  Yorktown,  Va.,  had 
been  memorialized  as  historical  parks. 
Hence,  he  said,  the  spot  where  the  struggle 
for  American  Independence  began  also  mer- 
ited recognition. 

Historic  districts  established  by  State  law 
already  safeguarded  such  areas  as  the  Battle 
Green,  Buckman  Tavern,  the  Hancock-Clarke 
House,  and  the  Munroe  Tavern  In  Lexington. 
In  Concord,  the  Antiquarian  Society  has 
been  the  repository  of  significant  objects  as- 
sociated With  the  Revolution. 

But  the  Commission  felt  that  the  problem 
of  protecting  larger  areas  properly  lay  within 
the  scope  of  Federal  agencies.  The  park 
would  be  under  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

two   SBCnONS 

The  proposed  park  would  be  made  up  of 
two  principal  units.  The  larger,  of  657  acres, 
would  include  land  on  both  sides  of  the  4- 
mile  stretch  of  road  from  Flake  Hill,  Lexing- 
ton, through  Lincoln,  to  Merlam's  Corner, 
Concord.  It  is  bordered  by  woods  and  fields 
for  the  most  part. 

The  smaller  unit,  of  IBS  acres,  would  em- 
brace the  area  around  the  North  Bridge,  in 
Concord,  where  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
and  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
according  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  poem. 

Flske  Hill  abuU  on  SUte  Route  128.  a 
circumferential  highway  around  Boston,  and 
la  about  18  miles  from  the  Old  North  Church 
in  Boston,  where  the  warning  lanterns  were 
hung  as  a  signal  to  Paul  Revere. 

Whatever  the  disputes  over  the  routes 
taken  by  Revere  and  his  fellow  patriot,  WU- 
11am  Dawes,  on  their  famous  rides  of  April 
18.  1775,  Edwin  M.  Small,  who  serves  as  his- 
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torlan  to  the  Commission,  says  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  location  of  the  battle  road. 
The  British  marched  along  it  intending  to 
destroy  Colonial  powder  and  arms  in  Con- 
cord. 

The  present-day  road  forms  part  of  Route 
2A  and  may  be  traveled  by  tourists  from 
Cambridge,  or  by  turning  off  Route  128  at  an 
interchange  at  Flske  Hill.  A  modern  motel 
Is  situated  at  the  Interchange. 

A  relatively  undisturbed  parcel  of  8  acrer 
In  Lincoln  already  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Interior  Department  by  the  Air  Force 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  park.  In  1775  the 
property  in  this  section  was  made  up  of 
pastures  and  the  Joslah  Nelson  homestead. 
Although  much  of  It  U  now  overgrown  with 
brush,  the  stone  walls  and  boulders  behind 
which  the  minutemen  took  cover  to  snipe 
at  the  Redcoats  w.  still  there.  The  parcel 
was  part  of  the  site  of  a  military  housing 
project  for  nearby  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base. 

Private  property  owners  have  been  assured 
at  a  public  hearing  of  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  No  displacement  of  homes  will  be 
involved. 

If  the  land  could  have  been  acquired  In 
1925,  when  such  a  historical  park  was  first 
considered.  It  might  have  been  had  for 
around  $100,000.  The  present  market  value 
of  the  666  acres  In  both  units  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Commission  at  $4,838,100. 

Should  the  park  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  suggests  the  urgency 
of  Initiating  promptly  a  program  to  acquire 
310  acres  made  up  of  vacant  parcels  In  both 
units.  These  have  an  estimated  market  value 
of  $503,400. 

SYSTEM    or    MARKEKS 

The  Commission's  report  also  calls  for  the 
erection  of  a  uniform  system  of  historical 
markers  to  Identify  the  sites  of  events  on 
the  night  of  April  18.  1775,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning.  These  markers  would  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  dlstence  of  about  20  miles 
between  Hanover  Street,  In  Boston's  north 
end,  to  the  Barrett  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ass..bet  River  In  Concord.  Intermediate 
communities  along  the  routes  taken  by  Re- 
vere. Dawes  and  the  British  force  Include 
Arlington.  Brookllne,  Cambridge,  Medford 
and  SomervlUe. 

Historic  areas  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  park  would  be  protected  by 
cooperative  agreements  between  property 
owners  and  the  Individual  communities. 

[From  the  Boston  American.  Jan.  22,  1959] 

CoNCoao.  Lexington  Battle  Roao  To  Be 

Marked 

A  20-year  plan  to  perpetuate  all  phases  of 
the  Battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington  In  a 
national  park  with  markers,  was  announced 
today  by  the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites 
Commission. 

Mark  Bortman.  Commission  Chairman, 
said  that  Congress  had  been  asked  to  set 
•side  two  principal  units  along  the  batUe 
road  of  the  Revolution  In  the  two  hUtorlc 
towns,  to  be  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  to  have  markers 
placed  elsewhere. 

The  markers  would  outline  the  route  of 
the  famed  rldee  of  Paul  Revere  and  William 
Dawes  from  Boston  to  Middlesex  County  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  April  19,  1775.  Other 
markers  would  show  the  course  taken  by  the 
Brltlih  Redcoata.  The  markers  would  be 
set  up  In  Arlington,  Brookllne,  Cambridge, 
Medford,  SomervlUe  and  In  the  many  spots 
In  Boston  where  the  lll-tralned  patriots  pre- 
pared to  take  on  the  supposedly  redoubUble 
English  Regular!. 

A  week  ago  It  was  announced  In  Washing- 
ton that  Congressman  Thomas  P.  ONtitL, 
Jr.,  had  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorlee  estab- 
lishment of  the  Minuteman  National  His- 
torical Park.    Details  were  not  available. 

Principal  units  needed,  the  report  said. 
would  be  a  567-acre  area  from  Flske  Hill, 
on    Route    128    m    Lexington    to    Merlam's 


Corner  In  Concord,  a  continuous  stretch 
of  4  miles,  and  a  155-acre  plot  at  the  North 
Bridge  In  Concord,  along  both  sides  of  Con- 
cord River  from  Monument  Street  to  Liberty 
Street  and  Lowell  Road. 

The  current  market  value  of  the  combined 
private  properties,  the  report  went  on,  Is 
$4,838,100.  Should  Congress  approve  the 
plan.  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  ob- 
tain 310  acres  of  vacant  land  In  both  units, 
now  valued  at  $503,400. 

Actually,  a  start  already  has  been  made 
toward  the  park.  The  Air  Force  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  parcel  of 
8  acres  originally  Intended  to  be  combined 
Into  Hanscom  Field  as  a  housing  project.  It 
was  saved  from  that  fate  by  the  Commission. 

And,  the  report  declared,  on  those  8  acres 
there  still  remain  some  of  the  stonewalls 
from  behind  which  the  minutemen  Intro- 
duced a  new  concept  of  warfare,  the  skirmish 
and  hit-run  tactics  utterly  foreign  to  the 
British  square  system  of  old. 

The  Commission  set  April  19,  1975.  as  the 
target  date  for  completing  the  present  phase 
of  the  project.  Even  then,  the  report  con- 
ceded, the  task  would  not  be  finished. 

The  plan  was  conceived  after  long  confer- 
ences with  local  historical  groups  and  study 
of  State  laws  which  now  protect  many  of  the 
areas  Involved  In  the  battle. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
named  by  the  President,  is  Dr.  John  P.  Sulli- 
van, a  professor  at  StonehlU  College,  North 
Easton.  Other  members  are  Senator  Salton- 
stall. Congressman  O'NeUl.  Conrad  L.  Wlrth 
of  Washington.  DC,  Walter  M.  WhltehUl. 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  West  Pigeon,  both  of 
Boston. 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  SPIN- 
STER AND  BACHELOR  CIVIL  SERV- 
ANTS AND  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  eliminate  from  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  the  requirement  that  an 
unmarried  employee  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  be  in  good  health  in  order 
to  elect  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity 
to  persons  with  an  insurable  interest. 
Under  the  present  law,  a  married  per- 
son is  not  required  to  pass  a  medical 
examination  in  order  to  name  a  survivor 
as  the  beneficiary  of  his  civil  service  an- 
nuity. But  an  unmarried  person  must 
be  "found  by  the  Conmiission  to  be  in 
good  health"  in  order  to  exercise  that 
privilege.  My  proposal  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  good  health  for  un- 
married civil  servants,  thus  bringing  it 
in  line  with  the  standards  for  married 
civil  service  workers. 

The  Inequity  in  the  law  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  post  office  clerk  with 
44  years  Government  service.  He  com- 
plained to  me  that  because  of  a  heart 
attack  and  his  unmarried  status,  he 
would  be  prevented  from  naming  his 
sister  as  his  annuitant.  He  asked  me 
to  correct  what  he  termed  the  "great 
injustice"  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  statute,  re- 
quiring good  health  for  unmarried  civil 
servants  and  Members  of  Congress,  but 
not  for  those  married,  In  naming  an- 
nuitants. Is  grossly  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory. There  Is  no  logical  reason  for 
withholding  this  privilege  from  anyone 
simply  because,  through  the  whims  of 
fate,  he  happens  not  to  have  been  mar- 
ried. 


In  a  Nation  founded  on  the  principle 
of  universal  equality,  we  cannot  allow 
one  standard  for  married  persons  and 
another  for  unmarried  persons.  It  is 
high  time  we  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
crimination against  the  honorable  states 
of  spinsterhood  and  bachelorhood.  We 
can  do  that,  simply  and  swiftly  in  this 
case,  by  eliminating  the  requirement  of 
good  health  for  unmarried  civil  service 
workers  and  Members  of  Congress  who 
wish  to  name  an  annuitant. 

I  am  sure  this  measure  will  have  the 
support  of  all  fairminded  people,  and 
most  particularly  and  directly,  those 
bachelors  now  serving  in  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1461)  to  amend  section  9 
(h)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  good 
health  with  respect  to  unmarried  em- 
ployees or  Members  electing  to  provide 
survivor  annuities  to  certain  persons, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
9(h)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  2259(h))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  and  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  in  good 
health". 


TRANSPORTATION      TAX      REDUC- 
TIONS FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  certain  disabled  war  vet- 
erans a  deduction  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses of  necessary  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work. 

This  bill  would  benefit  a  most  deserv- 
ing group  of  person,  our  100-percent  dis- 
abled war  veterans.  It  would  permit 
these  people,  who  have  given  their  coun- 
try so  much,  to  deduct  from  their  in- 
come tax  transportation  costs  to  and 
from  work. 

Fortunately,  a  small  group  Is  con- 
cerned, and  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
country  which  Is  deeply  In  their  debt 
would  be  small.  We  can  never  ade- 
quately repay  these  heroic  men.  and  this 
is  Just  one  more  small  demonstration  of 
our  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  they  have 
made. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  obJecUon.  the  blU 
win  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

The  bin  (S.  1462)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain disabled  war  veterans  a  deduction 
for  income-tax  purposes  of  necessary  ex- 
penses for  transportation  to  and  from 
work.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Keatino.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  23  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  (relating  to  de- 
ductions from  gross  Income)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection: 

"(gg)  Transportation  of  disabled  war  vet- 
erans to  and  from  work:  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  entitled  to  compensation  under 
part  I  of  Veterans  Regulation  Numbered  1(a) 
for  disability  rated  100  per  centum,  all  the 
necessary  exjjenses  paid  or  incurred  during 
the  taxable  year  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work." 


GOLD  STAR  LAPEL  BUTTONS 

Mr.'  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  gold  star 
lapel  buttons  to  widows,  parents,  and 
next  of  kin  of  persons  who  lost  or  lose 
their  lives  as  the  result  of  injuries  or 
disease  incurred  or  aggravated  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  time  of  war. 

This  measure  would  amend  the  pres- 
ent law  which  provides  for  gold  star 
lapel  buttons  to  be  awarded  certain  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  who  lose  ♦.heir  lives 
during  a  war.  However,  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  existing  statute  for  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  die  as  a  result  of 
war-incurred  injuries  or  disease.  My 
bill  is  designed  to  fill  that  void.  I  see  no 
reason  for  drawing  a  distinction  between 
awarding  these  buttons  to  those  whose 
loved  ones  actually  died  in  wartime,  and 
those  whose  loved  ones  died  as  a  result 
of  injuries  received  in  time  of  war. 

I  had  the  high  honor  to  be  the  author 
of  the  original  gold  star  lapel  bill,  which 
Is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  I  believe 
very  strongly  we  should  take  this  addi- 
tional step. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would 
honor  in  a  small  but  significant  manner 
the  widows,  parents,  and  relatives  who 
have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  bill 
would  be  small.  The  meaning  of  the 
button,  rather  than  its  price,  is  the  im- 
portant consideration.  I  am  delighted  to 
report  that  this  measure  has  the  support 
of  that  fine  organization,  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers.  I  hope  it  will  gain  speedy 
enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 

In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1463)  to  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  gold  star  lapel  buttons  to  wid- 
ows, parents,  and  next  of  kin  of  persons 
who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  as  the  result 
of  mjury  or  disease  incurred  or  aggravat- 
ed in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 


tence of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  1. 1947. 
chapter  426  (38  U.S.C.  ISaa),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  formulate  and  fix  the  size,  design,  and 
composition  of  a  lapel  button  (to  be  known 
as  the  'gold  star  lapel  button')  suitable  as 
a  means  of  Identlflcaticn  for  widows,  parents, 
and  next  of  kin  of  persons  who  lost  or  lose 
their  lives — 

"(1)  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  dvu-lng  World  War  I,  World  War  U. 
or  any  subsequent  war  or  period  of  armed 
hostilities  In  which  the  United  States  may 
be  engaged;  or 

"(2)  as  the  result  of  Injury  or  disease  in- 
curred or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty  In  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  during 
any  such  war  or  period  of  armed  hostilities." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Act  of  August 
1,  1947.  chapter  426  (36  U.S.C.  182b  (a)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Upon  application  to  the  Departmeht 
of  the  Army,  Department  of  the  Navy,  or 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  as  the  case 
may  be,  one  such  gold  star  lapel  button  shall 
be  furnished,  without  cost,  to  the  widow  and 
to  each  of  the  parents  of  a  person  who  lost 
or  loses  his  or  her  life — 

"(1)  In  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  during  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 
or  any  subsequent  war  or  period  of  armed 
hostilities  in  which  the  United  States  may 
be  engaged;  or 

"(2)  as  the  result  of  Injury  or  disease  In- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  during 
any  such  war  or  period  of  armed  hostilities." 


INDEMNIFICATION  OF  POST  OFFICE 
Er.lPLOYEES  FOR  LIABILITY  IN- 
CURRED IN  PERFORMANCE  OF 
DUTY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  indemnify  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  of 
the  Postal  Service  against  liability  for 
damages  arising  out  of  the  operation  of 
such  vehicles  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  authority  to  the  Postmaster 
General  to  reimburse  employees  who 
have  been  subject  to  suits  and  conse- 
quent money  damages  because  of  acci- 
dents involving  vehicles  they  operate  in 
the  course  of  their  employment. 

The  present  practice  is  to  pass  private 
bills  to  reimburse  such  employees  for 
sums  they  are  compelled  to  pay  as  a 
result  of  legal  actions  against  them. 
This  has  resulted  In  an  undue  burden  on 
the  respective  Judiciary  Committees 
which  must  consider  each  claim  as  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  legislation.  It  is  obviously 
desirable  under  the  circumstances  to 
enact  general  legislation  dealing  with 
the  subject. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  make  the  bill 
applicable  to  all  Government  employees, 
and  to  make  an  exception  for  cases  in- 
volving willful  or  wanton  conduct  or 
gross  negUgence.  But  certainly  in  the 
ordinary  case  liability  should  devolve,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  a  private  employer 
were  involved,  upon  the  public  employer, 
the  U.S.  Government.  Such  has  ap- 
peared to  be  consistently  the  policy  of 
Congress  in  the  past,  expressed,  how- 
ever, in  repeated  private  bills,  rather 
than  in  general  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1464)  to  Indemnify  drivers 
of  motor  vehicles  of  the  postal  service 
against  liability  for  damages  arising  out 
of  the  operation  of  such  vehicles  in  the 
p)erformance  of  official  duties,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kkatino,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  who  operates.  In  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  a  motor- 
truck, automobile,  or  other  motor  vehicle  of 
the  postal  service  shall  be  held  responsible  or 
liable  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  any  dam- 
age to  such  motor  vehicle  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  such  motor  vehicle  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  diitles.  or  (2)  for  any 
damage  to  property  or  for  any  personal  In- 
jury. Including  death,  to  any  person  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  such  motor  vehicle 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  shall  pay.  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  for 
any  damage  to  property  and  for  any  personal 
injury,  including  death,  to  any  person  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  any  motortruck, 
automobile,  or  other  motor  vehicle  of  the 
postal  service  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  field  service  of  the  Poft  Office  Depart- 
ment in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Payments  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  shall  be  made  to — 

( 1 )  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  field  f erv- 
Ice  of  the  Post  Office  Department  concerned, 
if  the  legal  liability  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee has  been  determined  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  and  If  the  officer  or 
employee  has  satisfied  the  Judgment  of  such 
court;  or 

(2)  the  person,  or  his  legal  representative, 
suffering  the  damage  or  Injury,  if  such  person 
or  legal  representative  has  secured  a  Judg- 
ment in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
against  the  officer  or  employee  cuucerued  and 
If  such  Judgment  Is  not  saliffied. 

(b)  Payment  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
fhall  be  made  only  upon  condition  that  the 
person  who  has  secured  the  Judgment  against 
the  officer  or  employee  concerned  executes 
a  full  and  complete  satisfaction  of  such 
Judgment. 

Sec.  4.  The  Postmaster  General  may  settle 
and  pay  any  claim,  not  reduced  to  judg- 
ment, for  damage  to  property  or  for  per-. 
sonal  Injury.  Including  death,  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  a  motortruck,  automobile, 
or  other  motor  vehicle  of  the  postal  service 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  field  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  the  pcr- 
formnnce  of  his  official  duties.  Settlement 
and  payment  of  any  such  claim  may  be 
made  only  upon  condition  that  the  claimant 
(1)  executes  a  full  and  complete  release 
to  the  Unlt'^d  States  and  to  the  officer  or 
employee  concerned  of  any  further  liability 
arising  out  of  the  facts  upon  which  such 
claim  Is  based,  and  (2)  witlidraws  any  civil 
action  he  may  have  commenced  against 
the  officer  or  employee. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
defend  any  civil  action  brought  In  any 
court  against  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  damage  to  property  or  for  personal  In- 
jury. Including  death,  resulting  from  the 
operation  by  such  officer  or  employee  of  a 
motortruck,  automobile,  or  other  motor  ve- 
hicle of  the  postal  service  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties.  All  costs  of  de- 
fending any  such  civil  action  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  unable  to  defend  any  such  action,  the 
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Postmaster  General  shall  reimburse  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  for  legal  counsel  retained 
by  him  to  defend  such  action  and  for  .aU 
other  costs  of  defending  such  action. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Postmaster  General,  assist  In 
the  settlement  of  claims  under  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  any  claim  alleged  against  him  for 
damage  to  property  or  for  Injury,  Including 
death,  to  any  person  resulting  from  the  op- 
eration of  any  motortruck,  automobile,  or 
other  motor  vehicle  of  the  postal  service  In 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  In 
addition,  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  commencement  of  any  clvU  action 
against  him  based  upon  any  such  claim. 

(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Attorney  General  any  notice  re- 
ceived by  him  under  subsection  (a)  of  the 
commencement  of  a  civil  action  ajralnst  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  field  service. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SURVEY   OF  MINERAL  POTENTIAL 
ON  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  initiate  a  survey  of  the  mm- 
eral  potential  on  lands  situated  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  preliminary  Investi- 
gation of  lands  situated  within  the  con- 
fines of  Indian  reservations  to  deter- 
mine whether  mineral  resources  'in- 
cluding oil  and  gas)  exist  on  such  lands 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  justify  commer- 
cial development.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal further  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  report  the  results  of  his 
investigation  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore June  30.  1960.  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  may 
have  with  resiiect  to  additional  explora- 
tion in  specified  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  bill  are  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions which  I  have  received  from  the 
Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council,  an 
interstate  council  representing  all  States 
in  which  Indian  lands  are  located.  The 
survey  proposed  is  also  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion policies  dedicated  to  encouraging 
private  business  groups  to  establish  com- 
mercial enterprises  within  Indian  reser- 
vations, thus  providing  much  needed 
employment  for  our  Indian  people. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
recent  years,  which  propose  to  establish 
industrial  plant  facilities  within  the 
confines  of  Indian  reservations,  in  order 
to  provide  employment  for  the  Indian 
residents.  Laudable  as  the  purposes  of 
these  bills  may  be.  there  Is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  American  business  will 
be  tempted  to  locate  plant  facilities  in 
the  Indian  coimtry  imless  there  are  re- 
sources in  the  area  which  can  be  devel- 
oped. The  study  proposed  in  my  bill 
will  provide  a  clear  showing  of  the  In- 
dian lands  which  might  be  worthy  of 
industrial  and  commercial  development. 
I  am  confident  that  an  Initial  and 
well-documented    showing    of    mineral. 


oil.  or  gas  potential  will  serve  as  an  ade- 
quate incentive  to  encourage  many  min- 
ing and  oil  companies  to  conduct  addi- 
tional exploratory  surveys  tliroughout 
various  segments  of  the  Indian  country. 

If  the  American  Indian  is  to  obtain 
his  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  wealth, 
and  if  job  opportunities  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  our  Indian  citizens  there 
must  be  a  great  expansion  in  economic 
development  of  the  Indian  land  holdings 
throughout  America.  A  well-document- 
ed survey  of  commercial  mineral  po- 
tential existing  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions would  certainly  be  a  giant  step 
forward  in  a  national  program  to  de- 
velop maximum  economic  utilization  of 
these  Indian  lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  which  is  not 
lengthy,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  editorial  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1465)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  maice  a  prelimi- 
nary inve:.tigation  of  lands  in  the  United 
States  situated  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  to  de- 
termine whether  mineral  resources  exist 
on  such  lands  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
justify  commercial  development,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MuNDT,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  lands  in  the  United  States  situated 
wlihln  the  exterior  boundaries  of  Indian 
reservations  with  a  view  to  determing 
whether  mineral  resources  (Including  oil 
and  gas)  exist  on  such  lands  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  justify  commercial  development. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report 
to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  June  30.  1960. 
the  resulU  of  such  Investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  to  the  need 
for  further  exploration,  or  otherwise,  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Mundt 
Is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  ChrUtian  Science  Monitor, 
Bfar.  17.  1939] 

The  Indian  Problem:  A  Challenge — An  In- 
timate Message  From  the  Pacific  Coast 

(By  Klmmls  Hendrlck) 
Los  Angeles. — Is  the  United  States  solving 

the  American  Indian  problem? 
No.     But   the  problem   is  getting  better 

understood,  and  progress  is  being  made. 
This  is  encouraging.  The  United  States- 
moral  obligation  to  help  descendants  of  the 
first  Americans  enjoy  the  privileges  of  mod- 
ern freedom  is  a  debt  long  overdue,  and 
watchful  people  throughout  the  world  want 
to  see  how  it  is  being  paid. 

Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  one  of  trtis- 
teeshlp  for  lands  given  the  Indian  tribes  in 
exchange  for  lands  taken  by  the  advancing 
white  man.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  its  Indian  Bureau,  undertakes  to 
protect  these  lands  which  belong  to  In- 
dians— Indians,  as  persons,  are  not  Govern- 
ment wards.     They  are  voting  citizens,  free 


to  come  and  go.  to  buy  and  sell — except  the 
tribal  lands — just  like  other  Americans. 

What  gives  their  lands  a  critical  stattis 
is  the  congressional  policy  called  termina- 
tion. The  Government  wants  to  give  their 
lands  back  to  the  Indians.  It  wants  to  be 
free  of  the  trust.  Most  Indians  are  not 
enthusiastic  about  this  policy  because  it 
leaves  them  the  job  of  improving  lands 
which  the  Government  has  woefully  neg- 
lected. In  many  cases,  they  are  totally 
unprepared  by  education,  experience,  and 
aputude  to  take  on  the  responsibility. 

But  there  Is  a  deeper  problem.  Of  the 
430.000  Indians  on  tribal  rolls,  about  230.CC0 
have  become  Involved  in  the  malristream  of 
American  life  and  are  solving  their  problems 
Indspsndently  of  Government  help  or  neg- 
lect. Some  of  these  live  in  cities;  some  etill 
live  on  reservations.  Some  are  preeminently 
successful  in  business  or  otherwise;  char- 
acteristically all  of  them  are  modern  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  the  other  200,000  on  reservations 
who  challenge  us. 

They  challenge  us  because  their  whole 
approach  to  life  basically  is  different  from 
that  which  is  typical  of  modern  America. 
It  is  philosophically  and  religiously  differ- 
ent. It  puts  the  group  before  the  individual. 
It  Includes  no  concept  of  accomplishment 
in  time.  It  does  not  reckon  on  meeting 
economic  obligations  or  on  regular  work. 
It  falls  back  on  the  wonderful  but  unmod- 
ern  Indian  Idea  of  sharing — that  if  Tim 
Whitefeather  cannot  pay  his  bills,  every- 
body in  the  community  will  help.  It  Is  not 
his  obligation  really. 

This  attitude  or  approach  to  life  h8«  its 
own  peculiar  virtues,  but  they  are  not  mid- 
century  American  virtues.  The  challenge  is 
to  find  ways  to  encourage  Indians  to  keep 
the  kernel  of  these  virtues — respect  for  life's 
beauty  and  reverence  for  its  deeper  mean- 
ings— and  at  the  same  time  suit  this  temper 
to  competitive  and  progressive  modern  life. 
So  far,  the  one  major  program  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  evolved  to  meet  this  challenge  is 
relocation.  It  offers  reservation  Indians  a 
chance  to  settle  in  cities.  The  program  has 
heartbreaks  and  drawbacks,  but  it  is  work- 
ing better  all  the  time.  Congress  has  in- 
creased funds  enabling  the  Bureau  to  be  more 
helpful  and  more  discriminating  all  the  time 
in  carrying  out  relocation  plans. 

But  relocation  isnt  in  itself  an  adequate 
answer.  Evidence  indicates  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  200.000  reservation  Indians  who 
live  according  to  the  old  pattern  have  neither 
preparation  for  relocation  nor  aptitude  for 
remaining  profitably  on  reservations.  They 
are  caught  betwixt  and  between  two  cul- 
tures. What  heightens  their  trouble  is  the 
fact  that  their  children  are  frustrated  by 
th'^lr  frustration.  And  there  are  many  chil- 
dren. One  Sioux  group,  for  instance,  num- 
bering 2.000.  is  made  up  half  of  children 
under  15.  Their  older  folks  have  no  more 
than  third  or  fourth  grade  educations. 

It  is  easy  to  argue  that  the  United  States 
m'ght  have  started  50  years  ago  educating 
Indians  to  assume  responsibility  for  their 
lands.  Of  course.  But  50  years  ago  there 
was  almost  no  awareness  by  white  folks  or 
Indians  that  this  was  possible.  Today  It  is 
recognized.  The  Indian  Bureau  recognizes 
it.  Indians  recognize  it.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  answer. 

One  Bureau  official  of  wide  experience, 
himself  an  Indian,  said  the  other  day  that  if 
he  could  design  a  program  It  would  be  this: 
Start  with  the  kindergarten.  Provide  sub- 
sistence farms  for  reservation  Indians  who 
won't  change  their  way  of  life.  Expand  tre- 
mendously the  social  services  work  with  re- 
locatees.  Follow  young  Indians  all  the  way 
through  school,  to  help  them  Individually. 
Intensify  development  of  reservation  re- 
sources.   Above  all:  Stress  social  work. 

A  nonbureau  man.  critical  of  Indian  Bu- 
reau bureaucracy,  spoke  almost  to  the  same 
effect.    But  he  said  this:  "Ihe  Bureau  should 
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be  an  educator.  If  •  tribal  committee  sees 
the  need  for  a  dam  or  a  domestic  water  sup- 
ply, the  Bureau  should  help  It  tackle  the 
job — not  take  over.  Just  this  one  change  in 
approach  would  solve  the  Indian  problem 
in  America." 


NONQUOTA  IMMIGRANT  STATUS 
FOR  CERTAIN  ORPHANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSK],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Nkuberger].  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  grant  nonquota  immigrant  status 
to  orphans  under  14  years  of  age  who 
have  been  adopted  or  who  will  be  adopted 
upon  their  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

The  present  law  which  permits  these 
children  to  come  into  the  United  States 
will  expire  on  Jime  30  of  this  year.  That 
termination  date  was  established  In  order 
that  we  might  have  an  opp>ortunity  to 
determine  how  this  provision  of  the  law 
would  operate.  As  the  Senate  report 
stated: 

The  authority  to  issue  such  nonquota  im- 
migrant visas  expires  on  June  30,  1959,  at 
which  time  the  Congress  may  review  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  and  a  determination 
may  then  be  made  whether  the  program 
should  be  curtailed,  modified,  or  canceled. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  program  has 
successfully  proved  itself  and  should  be 
continued.  It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if 
the  law  under  which  American  parents 
can  bring  into  the  country  children  they 
have  adopted  or  propose  to  adopt  is  per- 
mitted to  expire.  During  the  past  10 
years  the  lives  of  thousands  of  parents 
have  been  enriched  by  special  immigrant 
orphan  legislation.  The  adopting  par- 
ents have  had  both  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  great  humanitarian  pro- 
gram and  to  experience  the  satisfaction 
of  raising  a  child  and  watching  him  de- 
velop. The  children  have  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  experience  a  natural 
and  healthy  childhood  in  our  land  and  to 
share  in  our  abundance.  This  should  be 
continued  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
law. 

The  proposed  legislation  establishes 
safeguards  against  abuses.  Both  the 
parents  and  the  children  will  be  checked 
to  determine  their  fitness  for  each  other 
prior  to  the  adoption.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  order  to  prevent  the 
unfortimate  maladjustments  which  have 
arisen  in  some  instances  after  proxy 
adoptions. 

The  present  law,  which  is  Icnown  as 
Public  Law  316,  was  the  fourth  measure 
adopted  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  provide  for  special  admission  of  or- 
phans as  nonquota  immigrants.  Over 
11,000  orphans — and  an  equal  number 
of  families  in  the  United  States — have 
benefited  from  these  4  laws.  The 
first  law  dealing  with  this  subject  was 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  It 
authorized  the  issuance  of  5,000  visas  to 
United  Nations  and  Greek  orphans  and 
5,000  to  orphans  residing  in  Western 
Europe.  Only  4,065  orphans  were  ad- 
mitted imder  this  act,  and  these  came 
principally  from  Greece  and  Germany. 
The  second  law  was  the  act  of  July  29, 
1953,  which  allowed  servicemen  and  ci- 


vilians living  abroad  to  bring  home  and 
adopt  children.  Five  hvmdred  visas 
were  authorized  under  this  act  and  466 
orphans  were  admitted.  The  third  law 
making  provisions  for  orphans  was  the 
Refugee  ReUef  Act  of  1953.  It  author- 
ized 4,000  special  nonquota  immigrant 
visas  to  eligible  orphans.  Approxi- 
mately 3,800  orphans  have  entered  the 
United  States  under  this  act.  Then,  2 
years  ago,  I  introduced  the  bill  which 
became  known  as  Public  Law  316.  As 
of  December  30.  1958,  2,740  orphans 
were  admitted  imder  it. 

Although  these  laws  have  illustrated, 
aj  perhaps  no  other  legislation  can,  the 
inherent  generosity  and  the  humani- 
tarian traditions  of  our  country,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  serious  abuses. 
Some  children  have  been  mistreated 
and  some  have  been  unable  to  adjust  to 
their  new  environment.  Recent  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  New  York 
State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Matrimonial  and  Family  Laws,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Janet  Hill 
Gordon,  have  called  these  cases  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  profits  from 
the  disclosures  in  that  investigation, 
from  studies  which  have  been  made  by 
the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  and  from 
experience  gained  by  the  International 
Social  Service.  It  provides  for  the 
participation  and  advice  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  in  connection  with  any 
adoption  procedures. 

I  believe  this  bill  dererves  the  early 
attention  of  Congress  so  that  the  immi- 
grant orphan  program  may  t>e  allowed 
to  continue  uninterrupted  after  the 
June  30  deadline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1468)  providing  for  the  is- 
suance of  special  nonquota  immigrailt 
visas  to  certain  alien  orphans  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Neuberger.  and  Mr.  MonsE),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indeed  pleased  to  join  with  my  warm 
friend  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  continue  to  per- 
mit the  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
orphan  children  under  the  age  of  14  who 
have  been  or  will  be  adopted  by  Ameri- 
can families.  My  ofllce  has  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  drafting  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  this  bill  represents  many 
compromises. 

I  sponsored  a  similar  measure  which 
was  enacted  into  law.  Public  Law  85-316, 
which  provides  for  the  admission  of 
orphan  children  adopted  abroad  or  who 
will  be  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
This  section  of  the  law  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1959,  and  if  children  adopted 
by  American  families  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  on  a  quota-free 
basis,  prompt  action  will  be  necessary. 
It  is  my  hope  that  a  proposal  to  allow 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
children  adopted  or  to  be  adopted  will 


be  promptly  enacted  into  law  so  that 
children  will  not  be  kept  separated 
abroad  from  their  adoptive  parents. 

I  tun  encouraged  in  this  regard  with 
the  discussion  I  had  on  the  Senate  floor 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  I  Mr.  East- 
land] in  August  1957,  when  orphan  leg- 
islation was  being  considered,  which  de- 
veloped that  there  was  no  known  opposi- 
tion to  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
oiplian  law  when  they  expire  this  year. 

VISAS  ISSUED  TO  3.000  CHIU>aEK 

Under  the  terms  of  the  orphan  section 
of  Public  Law  85-316,  2.948  visas  have 
l^een  issued  to  eligible  orphans  through 
January  1959.  Of  this  number.  2.389 
were  issued  to  children  who  were  legally 
adopted  abroad  and  579  to  children  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  to  be  adopted 
in  our  country. 

Under  the  terms  of  our  bill,  provision 
is  made  for  the  admission  of  children 
lawfully  adopted  abroad  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country  and  children  who 
are  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  the  adopt- 
ing parents.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  an 
effective  program  for  the  adoption  of 
foreign  children  is  to  be  continued  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  admission  of 
children  adopted  abroad,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

PItOXT    AEomows 

Serious  ccncern  has  been  expressed 
by  social  agencies  with  respect  to  so- 
called  proxy  adoptions.  Such  adoptions 
are  permitted  under  the  laws  of  certain 
foreign  countries,  whereby  a  third  party, 
having  a  power  of  attorney,  can  make 
a  legal  adoption  for  a  family  in  the 
United  States.  Adequate  checks  may 
not  be  made  by  the  foreign  country  or 
the  person  holding  the  power  of  attor- 
ney as  to  the  ability  of  the  family  in 
the  United  States  to  adequately  care 
for  the  adopted  child.  A  similar  prob- 
lem could  also  exist  when  a  member  of 
a  family  travels  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  a  child  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country. 

Some  abuses  have  uiidoubtedly  taken 
place  with  respect  to  proxy  adoptions, 
and  corrective  action  clearly  needs  to  be 
taken  through  tightening  immigration 
procedures.  Our  bill  provides  that  prior 
to  the  admission  of  any  child  to  the 
United  States  the  adoptive  parents  shall 
file  assurances  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  assurances  shall  contain 
information  to  assure  that  the  family 
can  properly  care  for  the  child.  The  At- 
torney Gefteral,  acting  through  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  can  make  a  detailed  home  check 
to  determine,  if  necessary,  the  ability  of 
the  parents  to  properly  care  for  the  child. 

Under  the  existing  law.  the  Attorney 
General  is  required  to  make  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  ability  of  an  American 
family  to  properly  care  for  a  foreign 
child  only  if  the  child  is  to  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  Under  our  pro- 
posal such  a  determination  must  be 
made  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  visa 
for  all  children,  both  those  adopted 
abroad  and  those  to  be  adopted  in  our 
country.  The  Attorney  General  has  had 
experience  in  this  field  by  preparing  re- 


ports that  are  submitted  to  congres- 
sional committees  in  cormection  with 
private  immigration  biUs. 


BOMS     CHECKS 

The  Immigration  Service,  operating 
under  the  Attorney  General,  maintains 
district  oflBces  in  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  has  «».  field  staff  avail- 
able to  make  the  necessary  determina- 
tion of  the  ability  of  families  to  properly 
care  for  adopted  children.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  such  a  determination 
can  be  made  within  a  few  months  and 
thus  prospective  adoptive  parents  will 
know  promptly  whether  an  immigrant 
visa  can  be  issued  for  any  child  they 
may  plan  to  adopt  abroad  or  to  adopt 
after  the  child  has  entered  the  United 
States.  A  uniform  Federal  standard 
should  be  used  in  determining  the  abil- 
ity of  the  prospective  adoptive  parents 
to  adequately  care  for  a  child. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  particularly  the 
Children's  Bureau,  should  play  a  role  in 
any  orphan  immigration  program.  Leg- 
islation which  I  introduced  in  1956  to 
extend  the  orphan  provisions  of  the  now 
expired  Refugee  Relief  Act,  provided 
that  the  Children's  Bureau  should  as- 
sist in  the  operation  of  the  law.  I  am 
pleased  our  bill  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  drawing  up  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  this  law. 

Our  bill  also  provides  for  accredited 
United  States  social  welfare  agencies  to 
participate  in  drawing  up  the  regulations 
for  the  operation  of  the  law.  These 
agencies  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
involved  and  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  their  views  on  this  subject. 

PROMPT  ACTION   NEEEED 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  need  for 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress.  The 
orphan  section  of  Public  Law  85-316 
expires  on  June  30.  1959,  and  after  that 
time  children  adopted  abroad  or  to  be 
adopted  in  our  coimtry  will  not  be  able 
to  enter  the  United  States  on  a  quota- 
free  basis.  Children  may  be  separated 
from  tneir  adoptive  parents.  Hardship 
and  suffering  will  exist. 

A  similar  situation  took  place  in  1957 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act  in  December  1956  and  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-316 
in  September  1957.  Children  were  sep- 
arated from  their  families.  Many  of 
these  children  in  foreign  lands  faced 
problems  of  inadequate  food  and  water 
and  lack  of  proper  medical  care.  Some 
children  already  adopted  by  American 
families  died  during  the  period  they  were 
unable  to  enter  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
wants  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  such  a 
tragedy. 

This  problem  also  concerns  members 
and  families  of  our  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned abroad  who  have  adopted  foreign 
children.  When  the  military  transfers 
its  persoimel  back  to  the  United  States, 
any  family  which  consists  of  children 
adopted  abroad  after  June  30.  1959,  wiU 
be  unable  to  enter  our  country  imtll  new 
legislation  is  enacted. 


During  the  1957  session  of  Congress 
a  tremendous  numl)er  of  private  orphan 
immigration  bills  were  introduced  in  an 
attempt  to  deal  individually  with  a 
problem  that  required  general  legisla- 
tion. Prompt  action  by  Congress  in  ex- 
tending authority  for  the  admission  of 
children  adopted  abroad  or  to  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States  will  make  the  intro- 
duction of  private  legislation  in  this  field 
uimecessary. 

HAKKT    HOLT    FAMH-Y    SERVES    HUMANITT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  devoted  and  humanitarian 
efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holt,  of 
Creswell,  Oreg.,  and  the  members  of  the 
Holt  family,  who  have  assisted  in  the 
entry  of  more  than  a  thousand  Korean 
orphan  children,  many  of  whom  were 
fathered  by  American  military  person- 
nel. Mr.  Holt  is  presently  in  Korea  as- 
sisting in  this  humanitarian  work.  He 
has  constructed  near  Seoul  one  of  the 
outstanding  orphanages  in  that  country. 
The  fine  work  of  the  Holts  has  been 
widely  recognized  and  last  January  was 
the  subject  of  a  nationwide  television 
program  on  the  Loretta  Young  show. 
I  .sponsored  the  original  private  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  1955  which  allowed  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holt  to  adopt  and  bring  to  the 
United  States  eight  Korean  orphan  chil- 
dren who  are  now  members  of  their 
family.  Last  year  these  children  ob- 
tained full  U.S.  citizenship.  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger spoke  at  the  Holt's  annual  picnic 
last  August  to  many  famiUes  from  all 
over  our  country  who  have  adopted 
Korean  orphan  children.  The  Holts 
have  expended  freely  of  their  time, 
efforts,  and  good  health,  and  I  know  of 
no  family  which  has  better  symbolized 
the  Biblical  good  Samaritan. 

Sizable  numbers  of  American  military 
personnel  are  still  stationed  in  Korea, 
Formosa,  Okinawa.  Japan,  and  other  Par 
Eastern  areas.  The  problem  of  mixed 
blood  orphan  children,  fathered  by 
American  military  personnel  continues, 
but  on  a  reduced  scale.  These  children 
are  unwanted  in  their  native  lands. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  foreign 
orphan  children  as  well  as  other  immi- 
grants. I  can  think  of  no  more  worthy 
cause  than  to  assist  homeless  and  help- 
less children  who  have  been  adopted  by 
American  families. 

IMMICRATION     HAS     HELPED    TO    BUILD    AMERICA 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  all 
of  us.  except  full  blooded  American  In- 
dians, are  either  immigrants  or  the  de- 
scendants of  immigrants.  The  United 
States  has  a  tradition  of  offering  sanc- 
tuary to  the  oppressed.  Immigration 
has  helped  to  build  America.  Each  im- 
migrant is  not  only  a  jobholder  but  he 
and  his  family  are  also  consumers  who 
buy  goods  and  services.  While  our  pop- 
ulation has  grown  by  25  million  in  the 
last  10  years,  only  2,770,000  immigrants 
have  entered  our  coimtry.  Immigration 
thus  plays  only  a  minor  role  in  our  con- 
tinued population  increase.  Certainly 
no  oixe  can  say  that  the  admission  of 
2,000  children  under  the  age  of  14 
adopted  by  American  families  would  in- 
fer with  our  economy  or  American 
traditions. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
famed  words  on  the  base  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  by  Emma  Lazarus  which  have 
typified  our  Nation's  traditional  feeling 
toward  immigrants : 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Bend,  these,  the  homelees,  the  tempest-tost 
tome 
1  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarlcs  with  respect  to  the 
bill  may  be  prmted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  to  be  made  later  to- 
day by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  improved  bill  to  grant  non- 
quota immigrant  status  to  orphans  un- 
der 14  years  of  age  who  have  been 
adopted  or  who  will  be  adopted  upon 
their  admission  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  ably  explained  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  I.  too.  believe  in  a 
program  whereby  foreign-born  orphan 
children  may  be  permitted  to  enter  this 
country,  to  thrive  in  a  wholesome  family 
group  they  would  otherwise  never  know, 
and  to  share  in  the  abundance  of  this 
great  land.  I  also  believe  qualified 
American  citizens  should  be  permitted 
the  rich  experience  and  the  rewarding 
challenge  of  bringing  these  children  into 
their  homes  and  rearing  them  as  their 
own.  If  properly  planned  and  admin- 
istered, such  a  program  will  not  only  en- 
rich the  lives  of  the  children  and  adop- 
tive parents.  It  will — in  the  long  run — 
prove  a  solid  contribution  to  the  culture 
and  strength  of  our  Nation  and  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  316  which  permit  these  orphans  to 
enter  the  United  States  are  alxjut  to  ex- 
pire. By  no  means  should  the  program 
for  which  the  law  provides  be  abandoned. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  imperative 
that  safeguards  be  provided  in  the  new 
law  to  curtail  abuses  and  tragedies  that 
have  resulted  from  some  proxy  adoptions. 
These  safeguards  are  essential  for  the 
protection  of  both  children  and  adoptive 
parents.  I  am  aware  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, unnecessary  redtape  entangling 
adoption  procedure  has  been- fortunately 
bypassed  under  Public  Law  316,  yet  I  am 
also  aware  of  heartbreaking,  shocking 
experiences  that  have  occurred  in  cases 
where  innocent  children  have  been 
adopted  by  proxy  by  equally  innocent 
American  citizens.  Sometimes  the  chil- 
dren are  emotionally  disturbed  because 
of  the  horrifying  conditions  they  have 
survived;  some  are  physically  ill;  and 
many  are  of  mixed  racial  heritage.  All 
of  these  cases  require  adoptive  families 
of  an  exceptional  nature.  Otherwise  it 
is  likely  the  children  will  suffer  mal- 
treatment and  neglect,  conditions  that 
have  been  brought  to  my  atter-':::n  many 
times. 
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I  have  before  me  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Jeanne  Jewett,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Oregon  State  Public  Wel- 
fare Commission.    She  writes: 

since  the  beginning  of  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act  in  1963,  our  agency  has  teen  asslat- 
Ing  citizens  of  Oregon  In  bringing  foreign 
children  to  this  State  for  adoption.  We 
found  participation  In  this  program  an  In- 
teresting experience  and  believe  that  we  have 
extended  a  needed  service  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  and  to  children  residing  abroad 
who  needed  adoptive  homes.  As  we  have 
worked  on  this  program,  we  have  become  con- 
vinced that  foreign  children  need  even 
greater  protections  In  adoption  than  chil- 
dren placed  by  the  authorized  agencies  of 
this  State.  Before  a  child  Is  sent  to  this 
country  for  adoption,  an  Investigation  of  the 
prospective  adoptive  parents'  home  should 
be  required  by  experienced  and  qualified  staff 
of  an  authorized  agency  In  order  to  assure 
that  the  adoptive  home  will  give  the 
child  care  that  will  enable  him  to  develop 
Into  useful  and  normal  adulthood.  Our  ex- 
perience has  strengthened  our  conviction 
that  a  child  should  live  In  the  home  of  his 
adoptive  parents  for  a  period  of  time  before 
the  adoption  Is  granted  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  home  selected  for  him  will  meet  his 
needs.  Unless  this  program  Is  administered 
by  a  qualified  social  agency  at  both  national 
and  local  levels,  neither  the  children,  the 
adoptive  parents,  nor  the  community,  receive 
adequate  protections. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  proposed 
legislation  establishes  these  safeguards 
through  assurances  provided  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  through  the  participation  and 
advice  of  accredited  U.S.  social  welfare 
agencies. 

Because  the  present  law  expires  on 
June  30,  1959, 1  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
early  consideration  to  this  bill. 


REPEAL  OP  ACT  OF  MAY  27.  1912, 
RELATING  TO  SALE  OP  CERTAIN 
LAND  TO  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
OF  PLYMOUTH.  MASS. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  May  27, 
1912,  which  authorized  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  certain 
land  to  the  First  Baptist  Chvu-ch  of 
Plymouth.  Mass..  (37  Stat.  117.  ch.  134). 

This  bill  was  drafted  and  submitted  to 
Congress  by  letter  dated  March  10,  1958, 
from  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. The  Administrator  reported  that 
this  bill  was  required  to  repeal  the  act 
of  May  27,  1912,  which  not  only  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
sell  the  property,  but  directed  him  to 
convey  the  property  to  a  specific  grantee. 
The  property  has  not  been  conveyed  as 
authorized  by  law  but  in  lieu  thereof  has 
been  used  for  public  purposes  pursuant 
to  a  revocable  license  granted  to  the  town 
of  Plymouth  on  October  19,  1921.  It  is 
therefore  requested  that  this  proposal  be 
enacted  into  law  in  order  that  the  prop- 
erty can  be  sold  as  surplus,  or  conveyed 
to  the  city  for  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  section  13(h)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended.  Additional  backgroimd  and 
justification  explaining  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  contained  in  Mr.  Floete's 
letter  dated  March  10.  1959. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  to- 
gether with  the  enclosures  thereto,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  enclosures  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1473)  to  repeal  the  act  of 
May  27,  1912,  which  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  sell  certain  land  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan  (by  request),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committeee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  and  enclosures  presented  by 
Mr.  McClellan  are  as  follows: 

Oeneral  Services  Administration, 

Wash.ington.  D.C..  March  10. 1959. 
Hon.  RicHARo  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  a  draft  bill  prepared  by 
this  agency,  "To  repeal  the  act  of  May  27. 
1912,  which  authorized  and  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  sell  certain  land 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Plymouth, 
Mass." 

The  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1959. 

In  1911,  the  U.S.  Treasury  acquired 
through  condemnation  proceedings,  title 
to  certain  land  In  Plymouth.  Mass.,  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $29.6(X).  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  post  office  building.  The  act 
of  May  27,  1912  (37  Stat.  117,  ch.  134)  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  grant,  relinquish,  and  convey, 
by  quitclaim  deed,  for  and  In  consideration 
of  $100  cash,  to  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Plymouth.  Mass..  that  portion  of  the 
Burns'  lot  Included  In  the  Federal  building 
site  In  said  city,  to  the  south  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  southerly  boundary  line  of 
the  next  adjacent  property  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  by  said  First  Baptist  Church, 
and  to  deposit  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  in 
the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

The  portion  of  the  post  office  site  to  be 
conveyed,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  May  27. 
1912,  Is  situated  In  the  rear  of  said  site  and 
is  a  rectangular  piece  of  vacant  land  meas- 
uring 43  feet  by  147  feet.  A  quitclaim  deed 
was  executed  on  June  6.  1912,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  conveying  said  land 

to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  According  to  a  memorandum  for  As- 
sistant Treasury  Secretary  Allen,  dated  March 
10,  1913,  from  the  Supervising  Architect  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  copy  enclosed,  the 
deed  was  forwarded  to  the  postmaster  at 
Plymouth  for  delivery  to  the  grantee;  but 
when  Dr.  Burns,  the  former  owner  of  said 
land,  heard  of  the  proposed  transfer,  he 
vigorously  objected  thereto  and  threatened 
to  bring  suit  to  recover  the  property  pro- 
posed to  be  deeded  to  the  church,  claiming 
that  the  Government,  having  condemned  the 
land  for  Federal  building  purposes,  could  not 
legally  dispose  of  the  same  In  this  manner. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Davis,  attorney  for  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Plymouth,  informed  As- 
sistant Treasury  Secretary  Allen,  In  a  letter 
dated  February  24,  1913,  copy  enclosed,  that 
because  of  the  threatened  suit  by  Dr.  Burns, 
the  First  Baptist  Church  had  sold  its  prop- 
erty adjoining  the  Federal  building  site  and 
requested  that  the  Government  recall  its 
deed  and  refund  the  payment  of  $100  which 
had  been  made  by  the  church.  Accordingly, 
the    quitclaim    deed    was    returned    to    the 


Treasiiry  Department  and  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  that  Department  returned  the  check 
for  $100  to  the  postmaster  of  Plymouth  with 
Instructions  that  the  same  be  delivered  to 
the  proper  officials  of  the  church. 

Although  the  post  office  is  constructed  on 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  building  site,  no 
portion  of  the  area  referred  to  In  the  act 
of  May  27,  1912.  has  ever  been  used  and  is 
not  now  being  used  for  post  office  purposes. 
On  October  19,  1921.  a  revocable  license  was 
given  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  to 
use  the  land  referred  to  In  the  act  of  May 
27, 1912.  for  public  park  purjxwes. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  Indicated 
that  the  area  referred  to  in  the  act  of  May 
27,  1912,  is  not  required  for  expansion  of  Its 
existing  facilities,  and  that  It  is,  therefore, 
excess  to  Its  needs  and  will  be  reported  as 
such  to  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Inasmuch  as  the  act  of  May  27, 1912,  not  only 
authorized  but  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  convey  the  property  re- 
ferred to  therein  to  a  specific  grantee,  this 
Administration  can  make  no  other  disposi- 
tion of  this  property  until  said  act  la  re- 
pealed. If  said  act  is  repealed  and  the  Peat 
Office  Department  reports  the  property  excew 
to  Its  needs,  the  property  would  be  screened 
by  this  Administration  with  other  Federal 
agencies  as  excess  property  and,  if  no  FM- 
eral  requirement  Is  found,  could  then  be 
disposed  of  as  surplus  property  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377),  as 
amended.  In  the  category  of  surplus  prop- 
erty, the  city  of  Plymouth.  Mass.,  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  Its  need  for  this 
property  for  public  park  and  recreational 
purposes,  pursuant  to  section  13(h)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (62  Stot.  350). 
as  amended. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bin  which  repeals  the  act  of  May  37.  1912, 
Is  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  la  no  objection  to   the  submission  of 
this  propxMed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  Floite,  Administrator. 


A  Bill  To  Repeal  the  Act  op  Mat  27,  1913, 
Which  Authorized  and  DiaBcrcD  the  Set- 
retart  op  the  Treasurt  To  Sell  Certain 
Land  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  or 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  May  27.  1912  (37  Stat.  117,  ch.  134).  Is 
hereby  repealed. 


TREAsmT  Department. 
Washington.  March  10.  1913. 

Memorandum  for  A.^sistant  Secretart 
Allen 

I  attach  hereto  a  letter  dated  the  34tfr 
ultimo  from  the  attorney  for  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Plymouth,  Maaa.,  regarding 
the  sale  to  said  church  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  heretofore  acquired  as  the  Federal 
building  site  at  that  place.  From  the  state- 
ments contained  in  said  communication,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  church  does  not  now 
desire  to  purchase  the  portion  of  the  site 
in  question. 

In  order  to  refresh  your  memory  of  the 
facts  in  connection  with  this  case  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  a  portion  of 
the  Plymouth  site  was  acquired  by  condem- 
nation proceedings.  Dr.  Burns  being  the 
principal  defendant.  After  the  title  to  the 
property  had  been  vested  In  the  United 
States,  representatives  of  said  Baptist 
church  secured  an  act  of  Congress  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  con- 
vey to  them,  by  quitclaim  deed,  a  portion 
off  the  rear  of  said  site  for  $100.  The  usual 
quitclaim  deed  was  duly  executed  and 
forwarded   to    the    postmaster    at   Plymouth 
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for  deUvery.  When  Dr.  Burns  heard  of  tiie 
proposed  transfer,  be  vigorously  objected 
thereto  and  threatened  to  bring  suit  to 
recover  the  property  proposed  to  be  deeded 
to  the  church,  claiming  that  the  Govern- 
ment, having  condemned  the  land  for  Fed- 
eral building  purposes,  could  not  legaUy 
d'opose  of  same  in  this  manner.  The  United 
states  attorney  stated  that  Dr  Burns'  con- 
tention was  weU  supported  in  law.  The 
church  people  were  unwilling  to  purchase 
the  property  under  these  circumstances  and 
It  appears  from  the  attached  letter  that  they 
have  sold  their  property  adjoining  the  Fed- 
eral building  site  and  purchas<?d  land  else- 
where for  the  erection  of  their  Aurch.  The 
Attorney  General,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  the  U.S.  attorney  as  to  the  legality  of 
Dr.  Burns'  contention. 

The  quitclaim  deed  Is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  postmaster  at  PljTnouth,  and  the 
check  for  $100  tendered  In  payment  for 
the  property  Is  in  the  hands  of  Disbursing 
Clerk  JacotM.  In  view  of  the  circumstance* 
it  would  appear  that  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  property  may  as  well  be  abandoned  and 
I  therefore  atUch  letters  directing  the  post- 
master to  return  here  the  quitclaim  deed 
of  the  property  and  requesting  the  disburs- 
ing clerk  to  return  to  the  pwrtmastcr  the 
check  for  $100,  now  in  bis  possession,  with 
instructions  that  same  be  delivered  to  the 
proper  officials  of  the  church. 
'  If  this  action  meets  with  your  approval, 
will  you  kindly  so  Indicate  hereon. 


If  tt  had  simply  been  a  question  at  that  time 
of  accepting  the  title  and  fighting  it  out 
with  Mr.  Burns,  I  should  have  advised  them 
to  do  It  and  then  sell  it,  if  successful,  but  I 
did  not  believe  that  the  First  Baptist  Church 
could  do  it  in  good  faith. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  If  It  is  satisfactory 
to  your  departme;  it  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
under  all  the  circumstances  Is  for  you  to 
recall  your  deed  and  refund  the  payment  of 
$100  which  I  understand  is  in  your  hands  at 
the  present  time. 

I  was  In  Boston  last  Friday  and  called 
Mr.  French  on  the  telephone,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  I  take  this  matter  up  directly 
with  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harbt  B.  Davis. 


Apprm-ed : 


Supervising  Architect. 

Sherman  Allen. 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Pltmouth.  Mass..  February  24, 1913. 
Mr  Sherman  Allen, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  for  some  time  been 
straightening  out  certain  matters  In  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  of  a  certain  piece  of 
land  In  Plymouth  by  the  U.S.  Ocvemment  to 
the  First  BaptUt  Church  of  Plymouth.  I 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  French  on 
sereral  occasions  and  regret  •hat  it  has  moved 
along  so  slowly,  not  through  any  fault  of 
Mr.  French,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Dr  Burns. 
You  are  probably  acquainted  through  Mr. 
French  with  the  facU  of  the  case,  which  are. 
briefly,  these:  That  when  Dr.  Bums  found 
that  this  lot  to  be  transferred  to  the  First 
Baptist  Church  he  notified  them  that  U  they 
took  title  he  intended  to  Uke  a  writ  of  entry 
to  recover  the  property.  I  went  over  the  case 
carefully  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  very  close  case,  and  that  while  it  might 
be  possible  that  the  First  Baptist  Church 
would  win  in  the  end  there  was  enough 
doubt  in  regard  to  it  to  make  it  un&afe  for 
them  to  proceed  to  build  their  church  until 
the  matter  was  settled.  I  knew  further  that 
Dr.  Burns  would  keep  his  word  in  regard  to 
bringing  tliat  suit.  If  proceedings  were  be- 
gun, I  knew  that  It  would  be  some  time 
before  they  would  be  settled  and  this  would 
eeriously  Inconvenience  my  clients  In  their 
building  operations.  ' 

I,  therefore,  advised  them  that  in  my  opin- 
ion It  would  be  better  to  seek  another  site, 
and,  acting  upon  this  advlcr.  they  did  eo. 
They  have  recently  acquired  a  very  desirable 

site. 

Almost  Immediately  they  received  a  very 
good  offer  for  the  lot  on  Main  Street,  which 
they  accepted,  and  that  property  was  trans- 
fered  Monday  to  Mr.  Mansfield  S.  O'Brien. 
My  clients,  therefore,  do  not  now  feel  that 
they  should  accept  the  deed  of  the  Burns 
lot  which  Is  here  at  the  post  office. 

I  assume  that,  having  abandoned  the  site 
for  church  purposes,  the  Government  would 
no  longer  care  to  transfer  It  to  them.  That 
phase  of  the  case  was  discussed  last  week  In 
connection  with  the  selling  of  the  other  lot. 


the  plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
before  June  1,  19S9.  The  draft  bill  provides 
for  the  repeal  of  the  limitation  respecting 
time  of  transmittal  of  reorganization  plans 
to  the  Congress.  Enactment  of  the  bill 
would  permanently  authorize  the  trans- 
mittal of  reorganization  plans  under  the 
Act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maurice  H.  Stans. 

Director. 


PERMANENCY    OP   PROVISIONS    OP 
REORGANIZATION   ACT   OF   1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Director  cf 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  so  that  the 
views  cf  appropriate  agencies  may  be 
attained  upon  it. 

The  bill  was  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  on  Pebriiary  25.  1959,  by 
the  Dii-ector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
vvitli  the  accompanying  letter  which  I 
request  unanimous  consent  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
aforementioned  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1474>  to  make  permanent 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClellak, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tiie  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Reorganiza- 
Uon  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  205).  as  last 
amended  by  the  Act  of  September  4,  1957 
<71  Stat.  611;  5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b)  ).  is  hereby 
repealed.  The  subsection  designation 
•'(a(".  appearing  In  the  said  section  5,  is 
hereby  deleted  from  that  section. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  is  as  follows: 
EXECtrnvK  OmcE  or  the  PRssiDKirr, 

Bureau  or  the  Budget. 
Washington.    D.C,    February    25,    1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Deae  Mr.  Peesioeht:  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  draft  of  a  biU.  "To  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  Act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  erf 
the  Act." 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  carry  out  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  January 
19,  1959,  transmitting  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1960,  that  the  Congress  extend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Under 
present  law.  no  provlKlon  contained  In  a  re- 
organization  plan  shall   take   effect   unless 


REDUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  ADMIS- 
SIONS TAX 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  th-?  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  designed  to 
stimulate  employment  in  music  and  the 
theater  industry  by  further  reducing  the 
Federal  admissions  tax  on  the  perform- 
ing arts.  Similar  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frank  Thomp- 
son. Under  our  proposal,  the  tax  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  proposed  bill 
would  be  put  into  a  special  fund  under  an 
arrangement  which  is  not  mandatory; 
and  the  fund  would  be  administered  by 
representatives  of  management  and 
labor  in  the  music  and  theater  industry 
together  with  representatives  of  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  live  music  and 
drama  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
appoint  the  trustees  of  the  new  fimd 
which  conceivably  could  have  several 
millions  of  dollars  for  its  purposes. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were 
more  than  5,000  professional  theaters  in 
the  United  States,  while  today  there  are 
less  than  100. 

This  legislation  Is  essential  if  the  per- 
forming arts  are  not  to  disappear  en- 
tirely. In  developing  our  bill  we  were 
encouraged  by  the  ad^'ice  given  by  the 
father  of  the  American  theater,  William 
Dunlap,  of  Perth  Amboy,  NJ.,  in  his 
famed  "History  of  the  American  Thea- 
ter," published  in  1833.  Mr.  Dunlap 
urged  Federal  assistance  to  the  theater 
in  order  to  raise  tiie  standards  of  the  arts 
in  our  counta-y.  He  said  this  aid  could 
be  paid  for  by  "taxes  on  taverns  and 
tippling  houses." 

The  proposed  bill  applies  to  the  legiti- 
mate theater,  op>eras,  concerts,  and  mo- 
tion pictures.  It  would  halve  the  cabaret 
tax,  the  only  one  of  the  Federal  execise 
taxes  which  remains  at  the  wartime 
level  of  20  percent. 

Interest  in  the  new  bill  has  been  ex- 
pressed already  by  wide  segments  of  the 
music  and  theater  industry,  including 
the  Theater  Guild-American  Theater 
Society,  the  congressionally  chartered 
American  National  Theater  and  Acad- 
emy, the  Council  of  the  Living  Theater, 
Actors'  Equity  Association,  the  American 
Guild  of  Musical  Artists,  the  Hollywood 
AFL  Film  Council,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Mtisicians. 

Our  bill  declares  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  providing  tax 
reducti(«s  under  this  act  that  any  sav- 
ings which  are  derived  therefrom  by 
persons  engaged  in  presenting  live  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  performances  shall  be 
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set  aside  and  used  to  promote  the 
RTOwth  and  expansion  of  live  music  and 
drama  throughout  the  United  States. 
To  this  end,  the  President  is  requested 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial fund  and — through  appropriate  offi- 
cers and  agencies  of  the  United  States — 
to  provide  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
administration  and  operation  of  such 
fund,  which  shall  consist  of  contribu- 
tions from  savings  derived  under  this 
act  and  moneys  from  any  other  avail- 
able sources  and  shall  be  held,  admin- 
istered, and  used  by  a  board  made  up 
of  representatives  of  management  and 
labor  in  the  music,  theater  and  enter- 
tainment industry,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  appointed  by  the  President  aft- 
er receiving  and  considering  recom- 
mendations from  organizations  in  the 
fields  involved.  In  promoting  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  live  music  and  drama — 
educational  and  civic  as  well  as  profes- 
sional— throughout  the  United  States 
and  thereby  stimulating  wider  ap- 
preciation of  and  increased  participa- 
tion and  employment  in  the  musical  and 
dramatic  arts.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1475)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the 
admissions  tax  where  a  substantial  part 
of  the  program  consists  of  live  musical 
or  dramatic  performances  in  order  to 
provide  greatly  increased  employment, 
accompanied  by  larger  tax  revenues 
which  will  offset  any  losses  to  the  Fed- 
eral Gtoverrunent,  in  the  entertainment 
and  related  industries ;  to  aid  the  motion 
picture  industry  which  has  suffered  a 
decline;  to  foster  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United 
States  without  resort  to  the  subsidies 
common  in  other  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMs  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAviTS) .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commitee 
on  Finance. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COMMON  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS 
OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  many-sided  struggle  between  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  and  democracy  it 
Is  imperative  that  the  free  nations  co- 
operate as  closely  as  possible,  each  draw- 
ing strength  and  help  from  the  others. 
Today  the  United  States  is  cooperating 
with  many  free  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
We  are  tied  closely  to  14  other  countries 
In  the  NATO  Pack  signed  on  April  4, 
1949.  We  are  also  allied  with  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  under  the  Rio 
Pact  of  1947.  In  other  treaties  we  are 
associated  with  several  free  nations  of 
Asia. 

Through  these  associations  with  free 
nations  around  the  world  we  are  aug- 
menting our  military,  political  and  eco- 
nomic strength  in  the  face  of  a  power- 
ful and  determined  foe. 

In  the  belief  that  we  should  explore 
possibilities  for  drawing  even  closer  to- 


gether, I  am  submitting  a  resolution 
urging  a  convention  of  the  15  NATO 
members  and  other  democratic  nations 
to  examine  further  ways  of  "advancing 
their  common  economic  and  political  af- 
fairs" in  the  interests  of  International 
peace  and  stability.  I  believe  honest  ex- 
ploration of  this  kind  may  lead  to  new 
ideas  and  fresh  approaches  for  the  mu- 
tual enrichment  of  all  participating 
countries.  When  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  hangs  over  us,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  which  stands  some  chance  of  in- 
creasing understanding  and  cooperation 
among  those  countries  committed  to  the 
democratic  way  of  organizing  society. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Kefauver  ] , 
I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution  on  this 
subject.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  17)  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  united  action  by  democracies  Is 
essential  for  preservation  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions ever3rwhere,  without  regard  for 
race,  religion,  or  region,  and  will  bring  new 
hope  for  disarmament  and  peace;   and 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has 
already  committed  its  members  to  "contrib- 
ute toward  the  further  development  of 
peaceful  and  friendly  international  relations 
by  strengthening  their  free  institutions," 
and  to  "encourage  economic  collaboration 
between  any  or  all  of  them";  and 

Whereas  it  is  Increasingly  iirgent  that  the 
free  peoples  gain  more  strength — moral, 
political,  scientific,  industrial,  and  eco- 
nomic— while  avoiding  present  financial  dan- 
gers: and 

Whereas  the  strength  that  proverbially  Ues 
in  unity  offers  the  free  peoples  vast,  un- 
tapped resources  for  solving  this  dilemma; 
and 

Whereas  the  Third  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference  unanimously  recommended  that 
a  conference  be  officially  called  "composed 
of  leading  representative  citizens  selected  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  and  directed  to  convene 
as  often  as  necessary  in  order  to  examine 
exhaustively  and  to  recommend  how  greater 
cooperation  and  unity  of  purpose,  as  en- 
visioned by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  within 
the  Atlantic  community  may  best  be  de- 
veloped"; and 

Whereas  the  Third  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference  also  proposed  that  "the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  officially  appointed  but  should  act 
in  accordance  with  their  individual  convic- 
tions •   •   •":  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  legis- 
latures of  the  other  democratic  governments 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
shall  be  invited  to  name  delegates  to  meet 
in  a  convention  with  delegates  from  the 
United  States  and  from  such  other  democ- 
racies, wherever  situated,  as  the  convention 
may  Invite,  to  explore  and  to  report  to  what 
extent  their  people  might,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accord 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  achieve  more  ef- 
fective and  democratic  unity  in  advancing 
their  common  economic  and  political  af- 
fairs, their  Joint  defense  and  the  aims  of 
world  peac«  and  individual  freedom. 

That  the  convention  should  be  composed 
of   leading   representative   citizens   officially 


appointed  on  •  nonpartisan  basis  but  free 
to  explore  the  problem  fully  as  individuals 
without  being  officially  Instructed  or  able 
to  commit  their  governments. 


ALLEVIATION    OF    CONDITIONS    OF 

UNEI-IPLOYMENT  AND  UNDEREM- 
PLOYMENT IN  CERTAIN  DE- 
PRESSED    AREAS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
xmderemployment  in  certain  economi- 
cally depressed  areas,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
bill  722,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me,  to  Senate  bill  722,  the  so-called  de- 
pressed areas  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits  are  as  follows : 

On  page  9,  line  16,  after  the  parenthesis 
"("  and  before  the  word  "including",  insert 
the  word  "not." 

On  page  12,  line  12,  the  same  amendment. 


VOLUNTARY  PENSION  PLANS  BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LANGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  voluntary 
pension  plans  by  self-employed  indi- 
viduals, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAL8,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Article  entitled^  "Indian  Economic  De- 
velopment and  U.8.  Aid."  written  by  Sen- 
ator HuMPHRET  and  published  in  a  special 
India  supplement  of  the  New  York  Times 
dated  January  25.  1959. 

Article  entitled  "Unfinished  Business  Out- 
doors," written  by  Senator  NxTTBEXOEm,  and 
published  In  the  New  Republic  of  March  9, 
1959. 


MILWAUKEE  FOREMEN'S  SAFETY 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  PreaidMit.  we  rec- 
ognize that  throughout  America  there 
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is.  annually,  a  tremendous  loss — both  in 
property  and.  tragically,  in  deaths — 
from  the  occiurence  of  accidents  in 
homes,  on  farms,  in  businesses,  on  the 
highways,  and  elsewhere. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
particularly  to  a  constructive  program 
wliich  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  total 
of  casualties. 

On  March  25,  the  Milwaukee  Associa- 
tion of  Conmierce  is  scheduled  to  open 
its  1959  Milwaukee  Foremen's  Safety 
School.  The  school  has,  as  its  noble  ob- 
jective, life  conservation. 

In  announcing  the  program  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  the  following 
startling  factors  were  pointed  out — and 
I  quote  from  a  leaflet  distributed  to  the 
members : 

Did  you  know — 

That  every  employee  lost-time  accident  In 
your  firm  last  year  cost  your  company  an 
average  of  $608  In  direct  compensation  and 
medical  expenses? 

That  the  total  of  such  compensable  in- 
juries and  deaths — including  lost  wages, 
medical  and  hospital  expenses.  Insurance 
overhead,  and  direct-production  losses — cost 
Milwaukee  business  mure  than  $16  mUllon 
last  year? 

That  more  than  twice  as  many  employees 
were  injured  and  killed  off  the  Job  in 
traffic  and  in  their  homes — with  an  addi- 
tional $15  mUlion  sustained  by  Milwaukee 
business  in   lost-time  productlJin? 

That  85  percent  of  all  of  these  accidents 
are  due  to  human  error — which  can  be  con- 
trolled through  education? 

That  hundreds  of  member  firms  of  the 
association  have  found  that  employee  train- 
ing in  safety  is  the  most  effective  means 
of   curtaUlng   this  economic   wnste? 

Mr.  President,  those  factors  are  in- 
deed food  for  thought — not  only  for 
individuals,  businesses,  and  industries 
engaged  in  commerce,  but  al.so  for  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  other  segments  of  the 
economy,  in  attempting  to  cut  down  the 
terrible  loss  each  year  as  a  result  of 
accidents.  According  to  estimates,  more 
than  90,000  persons  are  killed  annually 
in  workshops,  on  streets  and  highways, 
and  in  the  hwnes. 

Recognizing  that  the  need  for  im- 
proved safety  is  a  national  problem,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  constructive  program 
for  the  39th  annual  session  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Foremen's  Safety  School,  1959, 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a  list- 
ing of  the  program  advisory  committee 
and  the  industrial  safety  division  oper- 
ating committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

You  are  welcome.  The  Milwaukee  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  is  proud  to  present 
this  school  in  the  interest  of  the  challenging 
objective  of  life  conservation. 

You — as  an  employee  of  a  member  firm  of 
the  association — are  cordially  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  training  program  directed 
toward  the  conservation  of  human  life  both 
on  and  off  the  Job. 

This  school  is  open  to  all  Interested  em- 
ployees— no  registration  fee. 

THK  SAITTT    CHALLENOB 

The  killing  of  more  than  90.000  persona 
through  carelessness  each  year  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  Nation,  on  our  streets  and  high- 


ways and  in  our  homes  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  in  America. 

Milwaukee,  the  birthplace  of  the  national 
safety  movement,  has  set  a  shining  example 
of  the  effectiveness  of  safety  education 
through  the  training  annually  of  thoiisands 
of  employees  in  the  fundamentals  of  acci- 
dent prevention. 

Occupational  injuries  and  fatalities  in  met- 
ropolitan Milwaukee  have  been  reduced  to 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  national  level, 
with  a  saving  last  year  of  55  lives  and  7,000 
crippling  injuries. 

Since  twice  as  many  employees  are  killed 
and  injured  away  from  the  Job — in  traffic 
and  in  homes — the  same  principles  of  occu- 
pational safety  must  now  be  applied  to  the 
growing  off-the-Job  accident  problem. 

To  this  end,  the  Milwaukee  Association 
of  Commerce  dedicates  its  1959  school. 

Educational  training  of  employees  is  the 
key  to  the  safety  challenge. 


Reception  and  ushering  committee :  Chair- 
man, Robert  E.  Oess.  Employers  Mutuals  of 
Wausau;  Edward  L.  Hanley,  Wisconsin  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers;  Arnold  W. 
Rosmann,  Norris,  FitzOerald  &  Russell  Co. 


Milwaukee  Assoclntlon  of  Commerce: 
President.  Lester  S.  Olsen.  Olsen  Publishing 
Co.;  executive  vice  president,  Ray  H.  Wels- 
brod. 

Industrial  safety  division  operating  com- 
mittee : 

Chairman  of  division,  S.  Lloyd  Nemeyer, 
Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co. 

Chairman  of  school,  E.  Clark  Woodward, 
A.  O.  Smith  Corp. 

Allen  W.  Bathke,  Chain  Belt  Co. 

Charles  A.  Baumann.  the  Hell  Co. 

Philip  W.  Behllng,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co. 

Wilbur  J.  B?rard.  Koehring  Co. 

Michael  P.  Biancardi,  AllU-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co. 

Erwln  C.  Brenner,  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co. 

Joseph  E.  Carone,  Pressed  Steel  Tank  Co. 

Jean  G.  Dapp.  International  Harvester  Co. 

James  O.  Dickinson,  Wisconsin  Electric 
Power  Co. 

Donald  J.  Dlederlch.  Wehr  Steel  Oo. 

Henry  W.  Pels,  Bucyrus-Erle  Co. 

Robert  E.  Gess,  Employers  Mutuals  of  Wau- 
sau. 

Edward  G.  Goldbeck,  Milwaukee  Solvay 
Coke  Co. 

Edward  L.  Hanley,  Wisconsin  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers. 

Edward  Haverberg,  American  Motors  Corp. 

Thomas  F.  Hedglin,  General  Electric  Co., 
X-ray  department. 

Karl  H.  Hinrichs,  Harnishfeger  Corp. 

John  R.  Joerg.  Har ley-Davidson  Motor  Co. 

Myron  E.  Jolldon.  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Herbert  H.  Koepke,  Johnson  Service  CSo. 

John  H.  Kopmeler,  Wisconsin  Ice  &  Coal 

Co. 

Fred  J.  Ladwlg,  the  Milwaukee  Road. 

Richard  D.  LuU,  the  Falk  Corp. 

Cyril  V.  McDonald,  FroedtBTt  Malt  Corp. 

Franklin  A.  McVety,  the  Borden  Co. 

Walter  E.  Meyer,  Planklnton  Packing  Co. 

Francis  T.  Murphy,  Ladish  Co. 

Donald  P.  Possell.  Nordberg  Mfg.  Co. 

Murdoch  G.  Pryor,  Allen-Bradley  Co. 

James  G.  Rellly,  Cutler -Hammer,  Inc. 

Arnold  W.  Rosmann,  Norris.  FltzGerald  & 
Russell.  ^ 

Clarence   B.   Seybold.   Smith   Engineering 

Works. 

Dorr  C.  Snoyenbos.  AC  Spark  Plug,  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Clarence  J.  Muth,  manager.  Industrial 
safety  division,  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce,  611  North  Broadway.  Milwaukee  2. 

Program  advisory  committee : 

Past  chairmen,  industrial  safety  division: 
1954-57,  John  H.  Kopmeler,  president.  Wis- 
consin Ice  &  Coal  Co.;  1958,  Joseph  F.  Calrnes, 
president,  Milwaukee  Braves. 

Past  chairmen  of  school:  1950-52,  Myron 
E.  Jolldon,  Standard  OU  Co.;  1953-54,  Erwin 
C.  Brenner,  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.;  1955- 
66,  Michael  P.  Biancardi,  Allis-Chalmers  Man- 
ufacturing Co.;  1957-58,  James  O.  Dickinson, 
Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 


SENATOR  FULBRIGHT'S  SPEECH  OF 
MARCH  16  ON  BERLIN,  WEST  GER- 
MANY, AND  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March  18 
and  the  Washington  Star  of  the  same 
date  there  appeared  two  editorials  on 
the  speech  delivered  on  Monday  last  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT].  His  speech  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day  the  President  made  his  speech  to  the 
Nation.  Both  were  very  important; 
both  were  by  responsible  leaders.  I  hope 
that  the  speech  made  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of,  because  I  believe  what  he  said 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Further- 
more, in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  made 
the  speech  from  his  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  what  he  said  should  be  given 
every  possible  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  speech  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  aware  of  three  t'-Jngs: 

First,  the  United  States  will  make  no 

separate  "deals"  with  Uie  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  not  be 

driven  or  enticed  from  Berlin  or  West 

Germany, 

Third,  the  United  States  will  not  ac- 
cept, even  tacitly,  any  propositions  de- 
signed to  formalize  the  subjugation  of 
the  once-free  satellite  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  the  speech  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
a  most  important  one.  I  hope  all  Sen- 
ators will  give  it  their  most  serious  and 
most  earnest  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  which  refer  to  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  18. 
1959] 

FCLBRICHT'S   OrrE« 

President  Elsenhower's  address  eclipsed  an 
equally  important — maybe  more  important — 
statement  on  the  Berlin  crUis  by  Senator 
FuLBKiGHT,  new  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Senator  offers  the  President  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Democratic-Republican  cooperation 
not  only  in  the  immediate  crisis  but  the 
long-range  negotiations  with  the  Russians. 
He  endorses  Ike's  stand  firm  policy  but  puts 
the  emphasis  on  what  else  is  to  be  done  while 
standing  Arm.  He  urges  some  hard  thinking 
now  on  the  German  problem  and  relations 
with  the  Soviet  as  a  whole. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  should  know  well  the 
three  points  on  which  the  Senator  says  there 
is  complete  unity  in  this  country: 

The  United  States  wiU  make  no  separat* 
deals  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  will  not  be  driven  or  enticed  from  Berlin 
or  West  Germany. 
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It  will  not  accept,  even  tacitly,  any  propo- 
sitiona  designed  to  formallae  the  subjugation 
of  the  once-free  satellite  peoples. 

If  the  Russians  understand  that,  and 
respect  it,  the  Senator  said,  there  are  some 
negotiable  points.  One  of  these  Is  the  dis- 
position of  East-West  forces  in  Germany. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  If  both 
were  to  move  back  an  equal  distance — how- 
ever slight  the  distance — the  possibility  of 
war,  especially  accidental  war.  would  be 
reduced." 

His  condition  for  such  a  move  la  Impor- 
tant— "under  no  circumstances  •  •  •  except 
In  return  for  a  bona  fide  quid  pro  quo — In 
•hort,  an  agreement  that  would  benefit  the 
Weatern  Allies  at  least  as  much  aa  the  Soviet 
Union." 

His  warning  against  expecting  quick  spec- 
tacular results  Is  equally  Important — "It  may 
b«  «  matter  of  yeari  rather  than  months 
before  the  Russians  will  extend  a  quid  equal 
In  value  to  o\xt-  quo." 

The  nub  of  Senator  PVLaaioirr'i  advice- 
keep  strong,  be  patient  and  determined,  and 
''chip  away  rtlentltuly  at  the  encrusted 
Oommunlit  mixture  of  dogma,  braggadocio, 
and  fear." 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate— and  dan> 
|«rou»— evtnta  on  the  Waahlngton  loene 
thM*  days  U  the  continuing  and  runnlni 
debate  between  the  President  and  Oongreaa 
over  the  adequacy  of  our  military  program. 
Both  have  constitutional  responsibilities  in 
this  field— and  both  should  be  seeking  a 
eompromlse  for  agreement  rather  thsn 
trying  to  win  the  argument. 

The  important  thing  about  Senator  Pvt- 
nuoMT's  sUtement  Is  that  it  offers  a  chance 
to  prevent  development  of  a  similar  con- 
troversy In  the  months  ahead  over  our 
diplomatic  policies. 

The  Pulbrlght  statement  alone  is  a  major 
oontrlbutlon  to  formation  of  a  strong  Amer- 
toan  diplomatic  posture.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  President  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered— to  combine  the  thoughts 
of  the  best  minds  in  both  parties  for  the 
diplomatic  confrontations  ahead  this  spring 
and  summer  with  the  Russians. 

IProm  the  Washington  Ivening  Star,  ICar.  18. 

1999] 
PaiaoNsaa  or  Woaos 

Senator  Ptruaiairr  hat  addressed  himself 
to  a  useful  and  timely  point— the  danger 
that  our  foreign  policy  may  become  the 
captive  of  words  and  slogans. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  not  In  any  sense  an  appeaser. 
Hererthelees,  he  thinks  It  may  be  poeslble  to 
negotiate  with  the  Russians  and,  as  an 
example,  he  suggests  the  desirability  of  agree- 
ment on  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  in 
central  Europe.  If  this  were  done  it  might 
ease  tensions  and  reduce  the  danger  of  an 
"accidental"  war.  But  those  who  propose 
this  kind  of  disengagement  often  are  assailed 
as  "appeasers."  That  this  should  be  the 
case  is  not  especially  surprising.  Given  a 
certain  kind  of  mentality,  and  a  total  lack 
of  responsibility.  It  is  easy  to  resolve  such 
momentous  things  as  the  Berlin  issue  In 
terms  of  slurring  words  and  half-baked 
phrases. 

Senator  FvLsaiOHT's  basic  point  Is  that  we 
must  not  fall  Into  the  error  of  equating 
negotiations  or  disengagement  with  such 
words  as  "appeasement"  and  "retreat."  To 
negotiate  a  settlement  on  a  given  point,  as- 
aumlng  an  acceptable  quid  pro  quo,  is  neither 
an  act  of  appeasement  nor  of  retreat.  And 
we  must  not  permit  the  specialists  in  In- 
vective to  shackle  our  freedom  of  action. 

For  one  thing  is  certain.  Our  dispute 
with  the  Russians  over  Berlin  and  Oemaany 
Is  going  to  be  settled  by  a  war,  which  no 
•ane  person  wants,  or  through  a  process  of 
negotiation  which  will  compose  differences 


without  sacrifice  of  principle.  This  latter 
process  will  be  difficult  at  best.  It  will  be- 
come impossible  If  we  let  the  catchword 
artists  take  us  into  camp. 


ATOMIC  POWER  IN  THE  86TH  CON- 
GRESS—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
ANDERSON 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  admire  the  brilliant 
and  outstanding  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Amdxrson]  In  the  whole 
general  realm  of  atomic  energy.  The 
Senator's  knowledge  in  this  field  has 
been  of  value  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
free  world. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  last 
night,  March  18.  to  the  National  CaplUl 
Democratic  Club,  delivered  a  character- 
istically able,  Informative,  and  thought- 
ful addreM  on  the  whole  question  of 
atomic  energy  In  the  86th  Congress.  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  out- 
standing address  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Atomic  Powxa  ik  th«  serK  Conorxss 
(Speech  before  National  OapiUl  Democratic 

Club  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Andbuon, 

chairman.    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 

Energy,  March  18,  1069) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  such  a  pleaaant 
and  sympathetic  group  this  evening.  I  am 
sure  that  you  appreciate,  however,  that  I  am 
not  talking  to  you  primarily  as  a  partisan 
Democrat,  but  rather  as  the  chairman  of  a 
joint  committee  that  has  in  the  main  op- 
erated in  a  nonpartisan  manner.  Indeed, 
I  was  plenned  to  hear  one  of  our  senior  mi- 
nority members  say  recently  that  the  joint 
committee  was  the  least  political  of  any 
congTMSional  committee  oa  which  he  had 
ever  served. 

I  must  admit  with  regret  that  ever  since 
the  AZC  and  the  Budget  Bureau  Injected 
politics  into  the  atomic  energy  program  via 
the  infamous  Dixon-Yates  contract,  there 
have  been  some  political  overtones  on  any 
atomic  project  Involving  the  production  of 
substantial  quantities  of  electricity.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  Democratic  majority  of 
the  joint  commute,  with  some  help  from 
the  minority,  has  kept  the  faith  and  spon- 
sored a  vigorous  atomic  power  program. 

aXVCXAL  ArFXOACHBS  TO  PaOBLEMS 

There  are  several  approaches  I  could  take 
in  discussing  atomic  power  in  the  seth  Con- 
gress. 

First  of  all.  I  might  trace  for  you  the 
laborious  processes  by  which  an  atomic 
powerplant  gets  In  an  authorization  bill,  has 
money  made  available  to  It  If  the  approjsrla- 
tlon  bin  is  passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  then  resumee  the  haaardous 
journey  acroes  the  ice  pursued,  like  Little 
Eva,  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Or  I  could  take  a  historical  view  and  con- 
trast the  rosy  predictions  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  happen  when  we  unleashed  the 
forces  of  private  enterprise  In  1954,  and  the 
current  xmhappy  state  of  the  atomic  power 
industry  where  things  are  on  dead  center. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  trace  the 
long  and  patient  negotiations  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  Its  staff  have  undertaken  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commiselon  looking  to  an 
agreed  program  of  accelerated  reactor  oon- 
structlon — thus  far  to  little  avalL 


Or  I  could  give  you  a  chronology  of  the 
battles  we  have  had  with  the  Commission 
over  the  years,  with  a  list  of  our  Tlctorlea 
and  defeats. 

And  finally,  I  could  outline  for  you  the 
program  I  hope  the  Joint  Committee  will 
consider  and  report  out  for  fiscal  year  1900. 

TWO    KKT    XS8UK8 

Tonight,  however.  I  would  like  to  analyse 
two  key  Issues  facing  us  in  the  Mth  Con- 
gress which  may  perhapa  give  you  a  fiavor  ot 
all  these  approachee.  The  issuea  which  1 
will  discuss  are  the  plutonlum  and  power  is- 
sue and  the  gas-cooled  reactor  prototype  is- 
sue, with  possibly  a  few  words  about  lead- 
ership and  planning  for  the  future. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  atomic  reactors 
produce  two  principal  products  from  the 
chain  reaction  in  their  uranium  fuel.  First, 
is  the  new  element  plutonlum  and  second  is 
large  quantltlee  of  heat.  The  heat  from  these 
reactors  can  be  utilised  to  make  electric 
power,  or  It  can  be  wasted  by  dumping  It  in 
the  river,  as  the  ABC  now  doee  with  Its  single- 
purpose  plutonlum  reactors  at  Ranford, 
Wash. 

A  whols  speech  could  easily  be  devoted  to 
the  Hanford  reactors  and  the  flghta  they 
have  generated  over  Government  entrance 
Into  the  power  business.  Let  me  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  the  subject  to  show  you  the  bat- 
tles which  have  to  be  fought  to  advance  the 
nuclear  program. 

Plutonium  is  a  prime  ingredient  In  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons,  and  wt  hope  and 
believe  that  someday  soon  it  can  also  t>e 
uaed  as   fuel   in   atomic   powerplanta. 

nOMT  TO   tMCBKASI  PLVT0Mn7M   PtOOtJCTXOM 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  have  fought  lung  and  hard  to  in- 
crease plutonlum  pruductlon  faclllUes,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  added  producUon  which  wtU 
be  neceeaary  when  the  small  atomic  weapons 
are  developed.  The  Joint  Committee  was 
supported  by  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  going  as  far 
back  as  19fie  and  1957. 

In  1958  Congress  was  finally  able  to  au- 
thorUe  construction  of  a  plutonlum  produc- 
tion reactor  at  the  AIC  Hanford  inatalla* 
tlon.  wlUch  Included  features  by  which  the 
reactor  could  be  converted  to  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  electric  power — perhapa 
as  much  as  900,000  kilowatts. 

Por  a  time  there  were  signs  that  the  proj- 
ect would  run  into  trouble — trouble  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  AXC  and  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  want  to  see  Govern- 
ment generating  power. 

The  Commission,  under  Chairman  Mc- 
Oone,  proceeded  with  the  design  of  the  con- 
vertible plant.  But  AXC,  on  lU  own  initia- 
tive, selected  the  Stone  *  Webstar  Oo.  to 
make  a  so-called  technical  and  economical 
analysis  of  the  convertible  reactor.  Stone  4 
Webster,  along  with  being  good  engineers, 
are  noted  particularly  In  the  Northwest  for 
their  private  power  bias. 

Sure  enough,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  ABC 
sent  us  the  Stone  &  Webster  report  and  sug- 
gested that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
EZnergy  reexamine  the  economics  of  whether 
AEC  should  go  ahead  with  the  convertible 
features  of  the  reactor. 

coMoacssioNAL  AMXjumoitn  axvixaBD 
It  has  been  very  difficult  to  wade  through 
the  tangled  assumptions  and  statistics  of 
the  Stone  Ac  Webster  report.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  have  reversed  the  assumptions 
uaed  by  the  Congress  in  authorizing  the 
plant,  and  have  attempted  to  determine  the 
economics  of  the  coet  of  power  from  the  re- 
actor ualng  an  assumed  coet  of  plutonlum. 
After  setting  up  this  strawman.  and  rig- 
ging the  costs  with  nonexistent  Interest  and 
insurance  charges.  Stone  &  Webster  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  power 


from  the  moet  efficient  conventional  plant 
which  could  be  built  near  the  load  center. 

It  would  not  surprise  you  that  Stone  ft 
Webster  found  this  hypothetical  conven- 
tional plant  would  produce  power  cheaper 
than  the  hypothetical  dual-purpose  reactor. 
They  apparently  never  got  around  to  seeing 
how  cheap  plutonlum  could  be  made  from 
the  reactor  using  the  projected  established 
value  of  power  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Bonneville 
Power    Administration. 

Also  not  taken  Into  account  was  the  fact 
that  private  and  public  utilities  In  the  area 
recommended  going  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  convertible  reactor. 

We  squared  away  for  a  fight,  but  I  have 
talked  the  problem  over  with  Mr.  McCone  and 
I  believe  he  takes  a  more  reasonable  attitude 
than  Stone  &  Webeter  did.  I  have  faith 
that  the  project  will  go  ahead  as  Congress 
planned. 

nuT-SACK  Patcx  mors  than  dovili 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
AEC  Is  muvlnu  right  al<iig  on  a  proposed 
agreement  with  a  forelKU  country  for  the 
procurement  of  pUitonUim.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  been  Informed  that  AFC  proposes 
to  pay  the  eo-called  weapons  buy-bnck  price 
for  this  plutonlum.  which  Is  130  a  grsm 
Instead  of  n  price  In  the  nelirhborhood  of  114 
a  Rrnm  which  was  the  basis  on  which  this 
foreign  plutonlum  production  has  been 
financed. 

Make  no  mlstnke  nbout  It.  We  are  not 
talking  nbout  pean\>ts.  We  are  talking 
about  thousands  of  kllo<;rnms  of  plutonlum, 
and  over  1175  million  of  excess  costs. 

Last  year  AEC  proposed  sstentlally  the 
same  thing  as  an  amendment  to  section  55 
of  our  law  In  connection  with  the  amend- 
ments on  exchnnge  of  weaixins  Information 
with  NATO  courtrles.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  objected  that  this  was  a  strata- 
gem  to  permit  the  subRldlzatlon  of  our  lag- 
ging private  atomic  program.  Perhaps  a  bit 
of  history  would  be  appropriate.  In  a  speech 
to  the  Washington  Press  Club  on  May  IS, 
1958.    I   sUted: 

"I  h%ve  tried  to  be  consistent  on  this  score. 
When  a  briefing  session  was  held  at  ths 
White  House  In  December  1957.  I  did  not  re- 
main silent  as  the  buy-back  was  discussed. 
On  the  contrary.  I  said  frnnkly  then  to  the 
President  and  to  his  assembled  advisers  that 
this  proposal  looked  to  me  like  an  effort  to 
ball  out  Walker  Clsler  and  his  Detroit  Edison 
plant  now  under  construction  at  Lagoona 
Beach.  Mich.  I  smelled  a  mouse,  and  sure 
enough  when  the  AEC  testimony  was  given  In 
January.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  AEC 
planned  to  treat  domestic  producers  of  plu- 
tonlum equally  as  well  as  It  treated  foreign 
producers.  That  meant  a  830  price  to  De- 
troit Edison  for  a  10-year  period.  Its  project 
Is  still  in  trouble  from  a  safety  standpoint, 
and  there  are  collateral  financial  questions. 
It  U  still  locked  In  litigation.  Yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  AEC  Chairman,  as  in  the 
Dlxon-Tatea  controversy,  hopes  that  some- 
day opposition  from  the  Joint  Committee 
will  die  down  and  that  thereafter  the  830 
price  for  plutonlum  may  rescue  Detroit  Edi- 
son stockholders." 

As  a  result  of  our  objections  last  year,  AEC 
reluctantly  dropped  the  controversial  section 
65  amendments.  Now  this  year  once  again 
AEC  Is  coming  up  with  what  Is  apparently 
the  same  proposal,  but  with  no  amendments 
to  authorize  It.  I  have  recently  written  a  let- 
ter, dated  March  13,  1959.  to  the  AEC  raising 
these  iK>llcy  and  legal  objections. 

Here  again  we  have  the  seeds  of  trouble. 
At  first  glance.  It  might  appear  that  the  ad- 
ministration worries  about  wasteful  spend- 
ing and  its  effect  on  a  balanced  budget  while 
at  the  same  time  It  subsidizes  or  bails  out 
domestic  and  foreign  power  organizations. 
We  could  vigorously  oppose  such  a  program. 


But  we  also  must  remember  that  we  do  not 
live  alone  In  the  world.  Britain  has  been  our 
oldest  and  most  reliable  ally.  I  hope  we  may 
assist  her  without  prejudicing  our  domestic 
atomic  energy  program. 

DOMESTIC  POWER  PROGRAM 

So  much  for  plutonlum  and  its  relation  to 
power.  Lei  us  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  program  at  home. 

You  win  remember  that  there  have  been 
two  basic  atomic  energy  acts.  One  was  the 
McMahon  Act  of  1946  taking  atomic  energy 
from  the  military  and  giving  It  to  a  civilian 
commission.  The  other  was  the  Cole- 
Hlckenlooper  Act  of  1954.  adopted  after  long 
hearings  and  a  tough  fioor  fight.  Including 
some  13  days  of  Senate  debate. 

During  the  1054  hearings  the  testimony 
to  end  the  Government  monopoly  In  atomic 
energy  and  turn  private  enterprise  loose  was 
both  lengthy  and  eloquent.  The  vice  presi- 
dent of  General  Electtlc  said :  "Congress  has 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  unleash  the 
forces  of  free  enterprise  and  In  that  way  in- 
sure that  we  lend  the  world." 

Well,  we  passed  the  bill,  but  it  was  a  little 
like  the  dramRtio  plea  that  the  Osneralls- 
slmo  ChlnnK  Kai-shek  be  unleashed  so  that 
he  might  invade  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Chiang  has  been  unleashed  now  for  quits 
soms  time.  But  tht  mnlnlnnd  was  never 
more  secure.  We  unleashed  a  lot  of  power 
companies  and  If  I  wanted  to  be  cynical,  I 
might  say  that  we  unleashed  them  to  let 
them  make  rather  substantial  financial 
errors. 

GOVERN MKNT   rOOTS    BILL 

Ths  forum  memo  of  ths  Atomic  Indus- 
trial Forum  for  March  1B69,  pegs  33,  llsu 
US.  reactor  cosU  based  on  ABC  figures  sub- 
mitted to  the  joint  committee.  First  on  lu 
list  U  Shlpplngport  which  Is  generaUng 
80,000  klluwiitu  of  electric  energy  but  not 
due  to  the  1954  act.  Shlpplngport,  which 
Is  sometimes  held  up  as  a  great  example  of 
prlvaU  Initiative  at  work,  U  an  Inspiring 
sight,  as  I  can  testify,  having  visited  it  just 
1  week  ago  today.  But  Shlpplngport  was 
started  under  the  1948  act  and  is  a  Govern- 
ment plant  In  that  all  but  88  million  on 
ths  nuclear  end  comes  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  some  820  million  for  turbo-genera- 
tion facilities  from  the  Duquesne  Power  Oo. 
The  forum  memo  llsU  Its  1959  cosU  at  873.- 
877.000,  an  increase  of  38  percent  over  the 
original  •stlmate,  So  you  must  remember 
that  of  that  large  sum  only  85  million  rep- 
resenU  the  contribution  of  the  private  en- 
terprise to  the  nuclear  reactor  proper. 

I  like  the  Shlpplngport  plant.  I  like  the 
fact  that  Admiral  Rlckover  has  put  into 
Shlpplngport  a  lot  of  challenging  Ideas  that 
eventually  will  bring  us  closer  to  competitive 
atomic  power.  I  like  the  fact  that  he  plans 
to  step  up  lU  production  pace  to  10.000 
kilowatts — maybe  to  125,000  kilowatts,  and 
eventually  If  all  goes  well  to  160.000  kilo- 
watts and  even  more.  But  this  isn't  pri- 
vate enterprise  turned  loose  to  run  with  the 
ball.  This  Is  your  money  and  mine,  the 
funds  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
invested  in  an  attempt  to  see  how  much 
could  be  done  under  the  McMahon  Act  of 
1946  prior  to  the  day  that  the  forces  of 
free  enterprise  were  so  dramatically  un- 
leashed. Perhaps  this  is  why  Shlpplngport 
is  sometimes  the  object  of  a  slander  cam- 
paign designed  to  Indicate  that  Its  power  is 
expensive  because  It  was  Government- 
sponsored. 

LOSSES  SUBSTANTUL 
But  let's  take  a  peek  at  what  happens 
when  you  unleash  private  enterprise  In  this 
field.  Just  outside  of  Chicago,  Common- 
wealth Edison  is  building  the  Dresden  plant. 
It  is  being  built  as  a  turnkey  job  to  cost 
846  mUllon.  of  which  Commonwealth  Edison 
puts  up  830  million  and  various  other  com- 
panies Interest  in  research  will  put  up  815 


million.  But  rumor  has  it  that  there  may 
be  some  substantial  losses  on  the  845  million 
figure.  In  a  talk  with  a  manufacturing 
executive.  I  estimated  the  loss  at  $15  million, 
and  his  reply  was  that  I  wasnt  close  to  the 
final  figure  that  General  Electric — the  build- 
er of  the  plant  for  Commonwealth — will 
have  to  budget,  that  the  loss  will  be  much 
larger. 

At  Indian  Point.  N.Y..  Consolidated  Edison 
of  New  York  Is  building  a  plant  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  more  than  200.000  kilo- 
watts, not  all  of  which  will  be  atomic.  The 
foium  memo  shows  the  original  estimate 
as  855  million.  By  1958.  the  estimate 
reached  890  million.  More  recent  testimony 
wns  that  the  cost  has  been  moved  up  to 
8100  million.  Only  last  week  I  got  a  private 
estimate  that  the  cost  will  go  far  beyond 
that  because  not  all  the  development  has 
yet  been  done.  The  Introduction  of  thorium 
has  presented  some  perplexing  problems,  and 
the  Increase  over  the  original  estimate  of 
855  million  may  more  than  double  the  orig- 
inal figure  when  all  the  expenses  are  totaled. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Joint  Committee  feared 
these  increases  and  delays  might  happen  and 
said:  "Let  ths  Oovornment  build  ths  first 
generation  plants.  Lot  It  test  out  the  con- 
cepts and  the  theories.  Let  It  find  out  how 
these  devices  perform,  exactly  as  It  did  when. 
In  ths  military  reactors,  we  built  a  land- 
based  prototype  of  ths  powerplant  of  the 
Nauttlua  and  tried  it  out  before  we  devel- 
oped the  plants  for  the  Nauttlua,  ths  Skat^, 
and  ths  Skipiack." 

GOVCaNMRNT   AU)  NOT  FORSCAaT 

But  every  time  we  suggested  the  route 
of  caution  and  the  procedure  of  proving  out 
the  advance  steps  by  Government  construc- 
tion, we  were  challenged  to  let  private  In- 
dustry "go  It  alone." 

When  the  Detroit  Edison  reactor  was  be- 
ing considered,  the  Joint  Committee  was 
told :  "We  do  not  expect  any  financial  appro- 
priation to  the  project."  Later  on  there  waa 
a  supgestlon  that  the  Government  finance 
some  work  In  Government  laboratories  and 
thereby  make  a  contribution  to  the  project. 
But  there  followed  these  words:  "If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  unwilling  to  make  this  contri- 
bution soms  of  our  sclsntlsts  are  willing  to 
go  It  alone." 

Let  me  use  as  an  example  the  testimony 
of  Charles  B.  Oakee,  then  Preeldent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Light  Co..  in  the  1956 
hearings  when  the  private  utilities  were 
doing  their  best  to  beat  the  Gore-Hollfield 
bill. 

"Industry"  Mr.  Oakes  aasured  us.  "is  mov- 
ing Just  as  fast  as  it  can  •  •  '.  What  I  am 
saying  here  Is  that  the  public  utility  indus- 
try is  prepared  to  do  this  job,  and  under 
those  circumstances  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  Intervene."  Inter- 
vene? All  the  Government  wanted  to  do 
was  help — not  hinder. 

aESXARCK   AND  DEVELOPMRNT  FUNDS  PROVIDED 

Mr.  Oakes.  of  course,  was  talking  about 
private  construction  of  a  homogenovis  re- 
actor to  foresUll  AEC  construction  of  such 
a  plant.  The  fact  remains  that  in  1958 
Pennsylvania  Power  it  Light  waa  back  asking 
for  research  and  development  money.  Even 
though  there  had  been  rather  adverse  testi- 
mony a  couple  of  years  before,  the  joint 
committee  reported  out  legislation  author- 
izing the  special  research  and  development 
money  and  it  waa  included  in  proper  appro- 
priation bills.  After  all  that  and  wlthla 
4  or  6  months  of  our  hearings,  Penii- 
sylvanla  Power  &  Light  Co.  gave  up  the 
project  on  financial  and  technical  grounds. 
Can  you  imagine  what  would  have  been  sa}d 
about  us  if  we  had  held  back  the  monef  ? 
That  would,  of  course,  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  would  have  contended 
that  we  were  trying  to  pass  bills  to  put  the 
Government  in  the  business  of  construct!  ag 
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tbflM  rMMStors  when  private  Industry  wm 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do  It. 

X  say  that  because  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  particularly  on  the  Democratic 
aide,  always  have  to  tace  the  charge  that 
there  is  lomethlng  a  little  socialistic  about 
their  zeal  to  have  the  Oovernment  build  these 
experimental  prototype  reactors  which  we 
know  are  not  commercially  attractive  or 
economically  feasible.  The  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
cturent  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Lewis 
Strauss,  spoke  on  September  18,  1957,  at  the 
dedication  of  a  research  center  for  the  U.8. 
Rubber  Co..  of  which  he  waa  a  director  for  a 
generation.  He  stressed  the  need  for  "faith 
In  the  preservation  of  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  This  Is  the  winning  of 
the  cold  war  that  has  been  going  on  within 
our  own  country  for  years." 

xmuTr  cusTOMims  pat  costs 

"Make  no  mistake  about  It,"  said  Admiral 
Strauss,  "this  threat  is  a  serious  one.  There 
are  people  who  are  politically  dedicated  to 
the  encouragement  of  socialist  projects."  I 
break  In  there  to  remind  you  that  there  will 
always  be  talk  of  socialism  whenever  the 
Oovernment  construction  of  prototype  re- 
actors, and  even  second  generation  reactors, 
Is  under  consideration.  That  Is  what  Ad- 
miral Strauss  was  shooting  at,  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  It  Is  no  favor  to  Consoli- 
dated Edison  of  New  York  or  Its  customers 
who  In  the  end  pay  the  costs  of  the  Indian 
Point  Reactor  In  their  rate  structures  to  have 
the  project  scheduled  to  cost  $58  million 
and  have  It  in  the  end  cost  $150  million.  We 
dont  think  It  Is  any  favor  to  Oeneral  Elec- 
tric, Bechtel,  and  the  other  nrms  participat- 
ing in  the  Commonwealth  Edison  reactor, 
to  have  a  turnkey  Job  at  $45  milllor  which 
eventually  costs  $75  million,  and  we  don't 
think  it  Is  socialistic  to  say  so,  Mr.  Strauss  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  now  go  back  to  bis  statement:  "There  are 
people  who  are  politically  dedicated  to  the 
encouragement  of  socialist  projects,"  says  the 
admiral,  "and  their  continual  election  to 
ofllce  evidences  that  public  support  exists  for 
such  misguided  economics.  Unless  con- 
tinually fought,  the  battle  against  socialism 
can  be  lost  here  within  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  loet  any  recent  ground 
to  this  doctrine."  Admiral  Strauss  could 
■ay  that  In  1067  because  we  had  not  then 
held  the  election  of  1958.  But  when  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away  after  the  1068  elec- 
tion, he  could  see  what  happened  from  Ohio 
to  Wyoming,  from  Connecticut  to  California, 
a  double  amputation  In  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators from  West  Virginia,  all  over  the  map 
where  Republican  candidates  for  Senate  and 
House  had  to  pay  for  the  talk  that  Strauss 
and  company  threw  Into  the  1958  campaign 
about  socialism  In  atomic  energy. 

But  I  must  return  to  Admiral  Strauss  and 
his  speech:  "I  do  not  think  we  have  lost 
any  recent  ground  to  this  doctrine,  but  Its 
proponents  are  vigorous,  Intelligent,  ruth- 
less, and  Indefatigable.  If  we  Intend  to 
maintain  the  system  that  made  us  pros- 
perous and  great,  we  leave  this  sector  un- 
defended at  our  peril." 

OAS-COOLZD    REACTOR   CONSTRUCTION 

What  sector  was  he  talking  about?  Well. 
I  suppose  be  had  In  mind  the  proposal  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that.  In 
addition  to  the  plutonlum  reactor  at  Han- 
ford  required  for  our  national  defense,  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
gas-cooled  reactor.  This  is  a  long  story,  but 
you  need  to  know  a  little  of  Its  history. 

The  Joint  Committee,  after  considering 
gas-cooled  reactor  proposals  since  1956, 
finally  got  a  study  project  authorized  In  1967 
over  ABC  oppoeltlon. 

The  study  was  contracted  to  Kalser-ACF 
and  they  prepared  a  design  report.  AEO 
then  requested  authorization  of  $51  million 
of  this  type  reactor  for  detailed  design  and 


construction  and  It  was  Included  in  the  AEO 
authorization  for  fiscal  1959  on  which  hear- 
ings were  held  early  In  1958. 

At  that  time,  during  May  and  June  1968, 
there  were  rumors  that  a  new  combine  would 
come  forth  and  offer  to  build  a  high-tem- 
perature gas-cooled  project  to  replace  the 
Kalser-ACF  design.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  read  page  after  page  from  the  testi- 
mony developed  June  4.  1968,  but  the  con- 
clusion of  the  spokesman  of  the  AEC  was 
that  Industry  would  not  want  to  come  In 
under  the  private  demonstration  program 
on  a  gas-cooled  reactor,  and  a  definite  com- 
mitment for  the  Oovernment  to  go  ahead  In 
case  Indiutry  did  not  come  In  was' then  and 
there  made. 

DirrSRENT  TTPIS   PROPOSED 

On  November  21.  1968.  the  last  day  under 
the  law,  a  group  of  62  utilities  headed 
by  Philadelphia  Electric  and  Including  rep- 
resentatives of  Oeneral  Dynamics,  submitted 
a  proposal  for  a  high-temperature  gas-cooled 
prototype  of  a  different  design  from  the 
Kalser-ACP  type. 

We  do  not  plan  a  seminar  on  reactor  de- 
sign tonight,  but  I  must  spend  a  moment 
on  these  two  Ideas. 

The  British  have  gas-cooled  natural  urani- 
um reactors  now  operating  at  Calder  Hall. 
They  are  reasonably  successful.  Let's  call 
them  the  first  generation  of  the  Calder  Hall 
type. 

The  British  are  now  building  an  advanced 
Calder  Hall  type,  a  second  generation.  It, 
too.  Is  gas  cooled  but  uses  slightly  enriched 
vu-anium.  We  see  the  British  selling  a  nu- 
clear plant  to  Japan,  and  we  want  to  see 
our  manufacturers  and  workmen  have  a 
chance  for  world  business.  So  the  Joint 
Committee  made  the  proposals  1  have  men- 
tioned, and  they  led  to  the  Kalser-ACF 
studies. 

But  the  British  have  a  third  Calder  Hall 
type — a  third  generation.  This  is  purely  in 
the  design  stage  there.  It  will  use  enriched 
uranium  and  work  at  higher  temperatures, 
which  should  Increase  Its  efficiency.  Many 
things  about  It  remain  to  be  tested,  but 
It  could  give  power  costs  nearly  competitive 
In  England  with  coal-  and  oil-fueled  types, 
maybe  actually  so.  We  want  to  watch  that 
closely,  and  Oeneral  Dynamics,  Philadelphia 
Electric.  51  other  utilities  and  the  AEC  want 
to  build  It  with  the  Oovernment  putting 
$141/2  million  Into  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment and  writing  off  $8>/a  million  more  by 
the  tax  route,  a  total  of  $23  million  out  of 
a  total  cost  of  Just  under  $40  million. 

FOWER  OXNERATTON  BASES  ISStTK 

Maybe  we  ought  to  build  them  both— 
the  Kalser-ACF  design  and  the  Oeneral 
Dynamics-Philadelphia  Electric  project — 
but  It  Isnt  Just  that  simple.  The  AEC  has 
talked  of  reducing  the  $51  million  already 
authorized  for  the  Kalser-ACF  reactor  to 
$30  million,  eliminating  the  prototype 
aspect  by  building  It  In  a  much  more  ex- 
perimental manner,  and  leaving  out  all  but 
a  nominal  amount  of  electric  power. 
Simultaneously  It  would  take  $14.5  million 
of  the  $21  million  so  saved  and  give  It  to 
the  Oeneral  Dynamics-Philadelphia  Electric 
Co.  for  research  on  Its  project  which  the 
British  feel  is  a  little  too  risky  for  them 
to  construct  now. 

That  Is  all  there  Is  to  the  controversy. 
Should  the  Oovernment  now  go  ahead  and 
build  the  Kalser-ACF  experimental  proto- 
type as  originally  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress even  though  It  has  some  power  con- 
nected with  It  and  might  scare  some  pri- 
vate utility,  or  should  It  put  the  Kalser- 
ACF  study  virtually  on  the  shelf  by  mak- 
ing It  far  more  experimental,  and  making 
sure  that  no  power  Is  generated  which  the 
Oovernment  might  have  to  utilize  In  one 
of  Its  Installations? 

I  think  the  situation  la  easy  to  understand. 
The  AEC  did  not  get  a  proposal  by  Novem- 


ber 21  for  the  construction  of  the  type  of 
reactor  contemplated  by  the  congressional 
act  signed  by  the  President.  Never  mind 
whether  the  Oeneral  Dynamics-Philadelphia 
Electric  proposal  Is  good  or  bad.  There  sUll 
remains  the  obligation  under  the  law  to  pro- 
ceed. The  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  AEC  on 
January  2,  1959  said  that  the  Oeneral  Dy- 
namics-Philadelphia Electric  proposal  did 
not  qualify  under  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
the  law.  Why  did  not  AEC  proceed  on  the 
Kalser-ACF  proposal  that  day,  or  the  next, 
or  the  week  following?  Why  are  we— 2 
months  later— stalled  on  dead  center  with 
the  Joint  committee  being  asked  to  retreat 
from  Its  former  poelUon.  which  It  esUb- 
llshed  only  after  three  or  four  vigorous  floor 
fights? 

I  undersUnd  that  AEC  may  be  undergoing 
a  change  of  heart  on  the  Kalser-ACF  concept. 
Apparently  they  may  be  willing  to  go  ahead 
after  all  with  tlie  original  project  If  we  are 
willing  to  cut  down  on  electric  power  produc- 
tion somewhat,  and  not  call  It  a  prototype. 
At  this  moment,  we  are  not  so  concerned 
with  semantics  as  we  are  with  compliance 
with  the  law.    Again.  I  have  hope. 

AEC    PROGRAM    "TtMU)" 

From  what  I  have  told  you  thus  far.  It 
should  be  clear  that  AEC  moves  slowly  with 
Oovernment  construction  of  prototype 
atomic  power  plants.  In  lieu  of  such  a  pro- 
gram the  Commission  has  proposed  a  con- 
tinuation of  Its  power  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program,  with  Increased  financial  as- 
slsunce  to  private  organlzatlotu.  This  type 
of  program  has  lagged  rather  badly  in  the 
past,  and  the  AEC  program  for  1960  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  two  or  three  small  proto- 
types has  been  characterized  by  my  colleague 
Albert  Oorx  as  being  somewhat  timid. 
Chet  HoLiriELO,  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation,  who  Is  now  known  as 
the  "First  Chef"  of  our  legislative  kitchen, 
characterised  the  AXC  program  In  the  same 
vein. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  aren't 
making  these  comments  Just  to  be  critical. 
We  are  In  dead  earnest  that  U.S.  leader- 
ship In  atomic  technology  U  in  process  of 
being  seriously  threatened.  AEC  estimates 
that  by  the  end  of  1963  we  will  have  less 
than  1  million  kilowatts  of  atomic  power 
planu.  whereas  England  will  have  three 
times  that  much.  It  appears  that  the  Soviet 
Union  win  also  have  2  million  to  3  million 
kllowatu  by  that  time  with  considerable 
diversity. 

Moreover  the  pattern  that  Is  developing 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S.R.  U 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  program  ASC  is 
reconunendlng  here.  In  England  in  their 
expanded  program,  they  are  constructing 
large-scale  reactors  of  up  to  250.000  kilo- 
watts per  reactor  and  500.000  kilowatts  per 
sUtlon.  In  Soviet  Russia  they  are  also  ap- 
parently constructing  large  reactors  up  to 
200,000  kllowatu  per  reactor  and  400.000 
kilowatts  per  station. 

What  Is  the  American  public  going  to  say 
about  this  situation  If  we  find  ourselves  in 
1963  a  second  or  third  rate  competitor  In 
the  field  of  atomic  power  and  technology? 
Where  are  the  plants  coming  from  after 
1963?  To  exist  then,  they  have  to  be  put 
on  the  drawing  boards  in  the  next  year  or 
so. 

THE    leSO    PROCRAIC 

It  Is  for  the  above  reasons,  plus  the  fact 
that  our  own  energy  needs  will  require 
atomic  power  in  the  1970's  as  a  supplement 
to  conventional  fuels,  that  some  of  us  In 
the  joint  committee  have  supported  an  ac- 
celerated atomic  power  program.  For  fiscal 
1960,  in  addition  to  the  projects  proposed  by 
AEC.  I  believe  we  should  consider  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

I.  AEC  construction  of  1  or  2  experimen- 
tal power  prototypes  at  AEC  sites  with  the 
power    to   be   absorbed   at    the   site    (these 


projects  might  Include  a  natural  uranium* 
heavy  water  prototype  and  an  organic  proto- 
type): 

a.  AEC  support  of  1  or  9  large-scale  or 
intermediate-size  second  or  third  generation 
power  plants  under  the  power  demonstration 
program  utilizing  differential  construction 
granu  on  a  trial  basis; 

3.  Extension  of  the  second  round  power 
demonstration  program  to  Include  one  or 
two  small  or  intermediate-size  seccnd  or 
third  generation  plants.  (The  planu  under 
two  and  three  might  include  boiling  and 
pressurized  water  reactors.) 

4.  Authorization  of  several  additional  de- 
sign studies  of  promising  reactor  types. 

In  addition  to  the  civilian  atomic  p>ower 
program,  we  shall  of  course  be  concerned 
with  civilian  ship  propulsion  reactors,  the 
naval  reactor  program  so  ably  directed  by 
Vice  Admiral  Rlckover,  and  the  aircraft 
nuclear  propulsion  project  which  Mel  Price 
and  the  rest  of  us  would  like  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

LONO-TOIM    PLAHMINO 

The  problems  and  shortcomings  I  have  dis- 
cussed so  far  have  been  of  a  short  term 
nature.  They  cover  what  is  and  should  be 
happening  in  the  next  year  or  2  or  the  next 
6  or  10  years  at  the  most. 

But  o\an  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
He  has  to  dream,  and  indeed  he  has  to  plan 
and  forecast  ahead  if  he  is  to  avoid  his  bread 
being  overly  radioactive. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  joint 
committee  should  sponsor  a  long  range  sur- 
vey of  advanced  applications  of  atomic  power 
for  the  period  up  to  the  year  2000.  Such  a 
survey  would  consider  such  advanced  ideas 
as  controlled  thermonuclear  power,  the  di- 
rect conversion  of  heat  to  electricity,  atomic 
power  for  outer  space  propulsion,  the  utili- 
zation of  solar  energy,  and  the  like.  I  hop* 
to  get  this  survey  under  way  In  the  86th 
Congress,  and  It  may  just  possibly  be  the 
most  productive  effort  we  underUke. 


NEED  rOR  LXADCRSHIP 

All  of  the  problems  and  issues  I  have 
dlsciissed  with  you  revolve  In  one  or  an- 
other on  the  matter  of  leadership.  The 
lalsses  faire  system  unleashed  by  Mr.  Strauss 
in  1964  has  not  provided  the  resulU  hoped 
for.  and  has  been  abandoned  by  the  AEC. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  AXC-dl- 
rected  small  prototype  program  can  be  suc- 
cessful. TheUr  policy  of  Inviting  proposals 
In  all  cases  from  Industry  would  seem  to  en- 
tall  all  the  hassellng  and  delays  which  have 
plagued  the  program  In  the  past. 

I  hope  the  Commission  and  its  new  Chair- 
man will  see  the  light  and  try  to  get  the 
program  on  the  track  again.  We  on  the 
Joint  Committee  are  anxlotu  to  cooperate  In 
any  way  possible.  But  ASC  must  learn,  as 
we  have  learned,  that  cooperation  Is  a  two- 
way  street,  and  that  there  has  to  be  some 
give  as  well  as  take. 

In  any  event  the  Joint  Committee, 
through  iU  majority  and.  I  hope,  with  the 
support  of  the  minority,  is  ready  in  the  86th 
Congress  once  again  to  provide  the  leader- 
ahlp  which  Is  the  biggest  gap  In  the  atomic 
power  program  of   the  United  States. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  "We 
cannot  permit  the  Supreme  Court's  in- 
dependence to  be  undermined  by  direct 
or  indirect  assaults.  Nor  can  we  stand 
by  and  let  the  Court  suffer  for  its 
declaration  of  some  of  the  finest  values 
In  American  life;  for  Its  recognition  that 
the  declared  standards  must  be  lived  by; 
for  the  reaffirmation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  individual;  and  that  the  State  is  re- 
quired to  treat  its  citizens  with  equality. 


We  should  be  proud  to  support  and  de- 
fend each  additional  step  toward  the 
day  that  man  shall  be  Judged  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  Intrinsic  worth  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Ood." 

Mr.  President,  those  stiurdy  words  were 
used  by  a  distinguished  American 
lawyer,  the  Solicitor  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  J.  Lee 
Rankin,  in  closing  an  excellent  address 
on  March  13  before  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gional meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Solicitor  Oeneral  Rankin's 
address  is  entitled,  "An  Independent  Su- 
preme Court."  It  ought  to  be  read  by  the 
Members  of  the  Congress;  it  ought  to  be 
read  by  the  lawyers  of  America;  indeed, 
it  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all 
Citizens.  The  excellent  and  vigorous 
logic  with  which  the  Solicitor  Oeneral 
has  courageously  answered  the  intem- 
perate abuse  by  some  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ought  to  invigorate  and 
restore  the  faith  in  that  venerable  insti- 
tution which  it  merits. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

An  INDSPENDIMT  SUPIKME  COURT 

(Address  by  Hon.  J.  Lee  Rankin,  Solicitor 
Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes,  before  the 
PltUburgh  regional  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March 

13,  1959) 

If  we  did  not  have  a  Supreme  Court  today 
we  would  have  to  create  one  or  our  basic 
freedoms  would  rapidly  disappear.  But  de- 
spite this  fact  a  favorite  sport  of  the  day 
is  to  attack  the  Court.  It  is  the  target  of  a 
rare  combination  of  dissident  groups  who 
have  found  common  ground  In  their  dls- 
pleastire  with  decisions  in  their  fields  of 
special  Interest.  Segregation  is  the  particu- 
lar rallying  point  at  the  moment  but  the 
complalnU  cover  limitations  on  congres- 
sional power  in  congressional  hearings,'  re- 
strictions on  dismissal  of  Oovernment  em- 
ployees in  security  programs.'  prohibition 
against  punishment  by  States  for  sedition 
directed  against  the  United  States,*  denial  of 
power  to  discharge  an  employee  for  claim- 
ing privilege  against  self-incrimination  be- 
fore congressional  committees,*  and  deter- 
mination that  a  State  cannot  draw  unfav- 
orable Inferences  from  a  mistaken  but  hon- 
est refusal  to  answer  relevant  questions  in  a 
proceeding  for  admission  to  the  bar.* 

It  is  not  a  new  development  to  find  the 
Court  the  center  of  such  assaulte.  Through- 
out our  history  it  has  been  near  the  storm 
center.*  The  very  nature  of  iU  work  re- 
quires It  to  pass  upon  questions  of  great 
sensitivity  to  interested  groups  of  citizens. 
Since  passions  are  easily  aroused  In  such 
matters,  a  slight  shift  In  course  may  move 
the  Court  out  of  the  eye  of  the  hxurlcane 
and  precipitate  It  into  the  whirling  vortex. 

A  brief  reference  to  oxu-  history  reveals 
periods  of  disenchantment  with  the  Court 
by  persons  from  vaurlous  sections  of  the 
country.  These  complaints  date  back  al- 
most to  the  foimdlng  of  the  Union.  When 
the  Court  held,  in  1793.  that  a  State  could 


be  sued  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,*  ths 
States  were  arotued  because  many  of  them 
had  outstanding  obligations  which  were  de- 
linquent. Georgia's  Leglslatture  promptly 
prohibited  collection  of  the  judgment  against 
it  and  the  clamor  subsided  when  the  11th 
amendment  was  passed  to  prevent  any  ftir- 
ther  BUlU  against  a  State  in  Federal  couru 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  sUte. 

In  1798  Virginia  and  Kentucky  were  stirred 
up  by  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and 
anticipating  that  the  Court  would  uphold 
the  acU,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  and  John 
Breckenridge,  together,  anonymously  dratted 
the  resolutions  against  the  Court  for  the 
respective  States.*  In  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tion Madison  made  the  first  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  Interposition.  There  he  ex- 
pounded the  idea  that  each  party  (the  StaU 
and  Federal  Oovernmenu)  had  the  power 
to  judge  for  itself  as  to  excesses  in  govern- 
mental action  and  to  determine  the  measure 
of  redress. 

When  the  Court,  in  1816,  decided  that  it 
had  the  power  to  review  the  action  of  the 
supreme  coxu^  of  a  SUte*  there  was  little 
Immediate  reaction.  However,  between  1821 
and  1862  there  were  at  least  10  bills  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  deprive  the  Court  of 
such  jurisdiction  in  whole  or  in  part. 

South  Carolina  defied  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  IncldenUlly  the  Court  with  IU 
nullification  ordinance  on  Noveml>er  24, 
1832,  specifically  directed  against  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1828  after  the  decision  in  the  second 
Cherokee  case.  Then  It  was  disappointed 
when  IU  native  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  did  not 
Uke  his  part  In  the  dispute.  However,  soon 
after  that  the  legislature  declared  the  tariff 
null  and  void  and  forbade  Federal  agenU  to 
collect  it,  and  Jackson  met  this  action  by 
the  Force  bUl  of  1833  conferring  protecUve 
Jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  district  couru 
and  threatened  to  place  warships  in  the  port 
of  Charleston.  After  a  compromise  Urlff 
South  Carolina  withdrew  iU  nullification 
statute. 

It  was  not  merely  in  the  South  or  Border 
States  that  we  find  this  opposition  to  the 
Court.  In  the  North,  in  1809,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  defied  the  Federal  Court's 
ruling  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  sloop  claimed 
by  the  StaU.»*  The  marshal  was  prevented 
by  SUU  troops  from  serving  the  process  of 
the  Court  and  the  grand  jury  indicted  the 
commander  of  the  militia. 

Madison's  response  to  the  Governor's  letter 
was: 

"The  Executive  of  the  United  States  is  not 
only  unauthorized  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  decree  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  is  expressly  en- 
joined, by  statute,  to  carry  into  effect  any 
such  decree  where  opposition  may  be  made 
to  it."  " 

Although  State  troops  were  withdrawn,  the 
general  was  convicted,  but  his  sentence  was 
remitted  to  1  month  by  President  Madison. 

President  Elsenhower  expressed  his  recog- 
nition of  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief 
Executive  in  a  similar  manner  with  regard 
to  Little  Rock." 

The  War  of  1812  with  Ite  embargo  on  ship- 
ping produced  the  same  kind  of  antl-Unlon 
sentlmenU  in  New  England  that  supported 


»  Watkins  ▼.  U.S.,  364  U.S.  178. 
»  Cole  v.  Young,  351  U.S.  836. 
■  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson.  350  UJ3.  497. 
*Slochower  v.  Bd.  0/  Education  of  N.T^ 
850  n.S.  651. 

•  Koenigsberg  v.  State  Bar  of  California,  863 
UJS.  252. 

•  "Holmes,  Collected  Legal  Papers,"  p.  292. 


^Chisholm  v.  Georgia  (2  Dallas  419). 
•"The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,"  by 
Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield,  p.  163. 

•  Martin  v.  Hunters'  Lessee,  1  Wheaton  304. 
>•  United  States  v.  Judge  Peters,  6  Cranch 
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the  South  CaroUnlans  In  1832  and  In  fact  the 
first  secessionists  were  the  New  Englanders. 
Connicta  became  so  bitter  at  times  that 
Marshall  Indicated  hla  discouragement  In 
writing  to  his  friend  Story  In  1832,  saying: 
•'I  yield  slowly  and  reluctantlj-  to  the  con- 
viction that  our  Constitution  cannot  last. 
•  •  •  The  Union  has  been  prolonged  thus 
far  by  miracles.  I  fear  they  cannot  con- 
tinue." " 

Of  all  resistance  movements  the  most  vio- 
lent reaction  In  the  North  was  caused  by 
the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  Court's  deci- 
sions relative  to  fugitive  slaves."  The  peo- 
ple were  aroused  by  the  convictions  of  aboli- 
tionists In  Federal  courts  but  these  were 
nullified  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings  In 
State  courts.  When  the  Court  held  the 
State  courts  were  exceeding  their  authority.'" 
the  opinion  was  vigorously  denounced. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  In 
1857 '"  the  claim  was  made  that  the  Court's 
action  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  that 
brought  on  the  Civil  War.  Many  historians 
believe  that  that  conflict  was  Inevitable  in 
view  of  the  positions  of  the  North  and  South 
but  there  Is  no  question  that  the  decision 
largely  reduced  the  reputation  and  standing 
of  the  Court  for  many  years.  The  effect 
was  so  substantial  that  In  the  period  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870  the  independence  of  the 
Court  was  more  seriously  threatened  than 
at  any  time  since  Jefferson.  Historians  now 
recognize  that  this  result  was  In  a  consid- 
erable measure  caused  by  the  continuous  as- 
sault on  the  Court  that  was  maintained  for 
9  years  before  the  decision,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  Its  Influence  In  the  anticipated 
graver  controversy  over  slavery. 

The  Civil  War  brought  a  brief  respite  dur- 
ing which  the  country  was  engrossed  with 
that  conflict.  Shortly  after  the  war  waa 
over,  however,  the  Court  proved  to  be  a 
cohesive  force  and  a  conciliatory  means 
When  It  held  unconstitutional  as  bills  of 
attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws  both  State 
and  Federal  test  oaths  of  past  loyalty  as 
conditions  to  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sions." 

From  this  time  on  until  recently  the  na- 
ture of  the  opposition  shifted  so  that  It 
came  from  groups  having  a  common  Interest 
rather  than  from  sections  of  the  country. 
Organized  labor  fought  against  the  labor  In- 
junction," and  during  the  New  Deal  In 
1937  the  Court-packing  plan  failed  of  enact- 
ment when  the  trend  of  Court  decisions 
changed  and  publk:  opinion  did  not  support 
the  plan. 

This  Is  a  summary  review  of  some  of  the 
■torms  that  have  beat  about  the  Court  prior 
to  this  one.  The  present  high  winds  of  op- 
position are  probably  one  of  the  more  vio- 
lent attacks  and  the  gale  which  started  this 
was  the  segregation  cases. 

In  considering  those  actions  it  is  helpful 
to  examine  the  choices  open  to  the  Court. 
The  provision  of  the  Constitution  Involved 
was  the  application  of  the  following  por- 
tion oflihe>14th  amendment: 

"Nor  |8hMl  any  State  |  deny  to  any  per- 
Bon  within  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

What  meaning  was  to  be  given  this  lan- 
guage In  tike  context  of  these  cases?  Was 
It  ■  to  be  what  the  draftsmen  had  In  mind 


at  the  moment  of  adoption,  and  If  so.  who 
were  the  draftsmen?  Or  Is  the  sense  to  be 
given  It  by  those  who  have  to  make  the  de- 
termination today,  under  present  conditions, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  broad  purpose  of 
the  amendment?  Was  the  interpretation  one 
to  be  made  In  the  light  of  the  classic  state- 
ment by  Chief  Justice  Marshall:  "•  •  •  It  Is  a 
constitution  we  are  expounding"? '»  And 
does  that  Include  applying  it  as  a  charter 
of  government  that  Is  expected  to  last 
through  the  ages?  If  the  latter  is  the  cor- 
rect application  the  Constitution  must  have 
an  Inherent  ability  to  grow  with  the  law. 

Some  parts  of  the  Constitution  deal  with 
historical  terms  like  "attainder  of  treason," 
"corruption  of  blood."  "letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,"  and  "Infamous"  as  applied  to 
crimes,  and.  therefore,  we  must  seek  their 
meaning  In  history.  Others  such  as  "due 
process  of  law,"  "regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States."  and  "the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  and  words  like  "liberty"  and 
"property"  express  broad  concepts  and  stand- 
ards that  cannot  be  so  limited  or  confined 
but  must  be  recognized  as  Involving  growth 
factors  If  the  Constitution  is  to  serve  an 
evolving  and  dynamic  country.  For  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  a  living  organism  we  must 
assume  that  the  meaning  of  Its  provisions 
shall  be  gained  from  "their  origin  and  the 
line  of  their  growth"  as  Justice  Holmes  said.* 
As  Judge  Hough  said  about  the  due-process 
clause,  these  e:<presslon8  are  of  "convenient 
vagueness." "  They  require  the  Court  to 
put  meaning  Into  the  Constitution  and  not 
to  take  It  out. 

Obviously,  the  significance  of  such  an  ap- 
proach to  Interpretation  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional development.  It  Is  a  mere  formality. 
Such  constructions  are  quite  distinct  from 
mathematical  formulas  which  have  their  es- 
sence in  their  form. 

Turning  again  to  the  amendment  It  is 
clear  that  the  language— equal  protection 
of  the  law — was  born  out  of  the  concern  for 
elimination  of  racial  discriminations."  It 
was  developed  primarily  to  meet  anticipated 
State  action  that  was  expected  to  be  dis- 
criminatory because  of  race.  Any  Interpre- 
tation that  was  to  have  validity  would  have 
to  recognize  this  basic  consideration.  In  ad- 
dition, the  amendment  as  It  applied  to  racial 
discriminations  had  had  a  significant  line  of 
growth  when  the  segregation  cases  reached 
the  Court. 

It  had  already  been  recognized  that  al- 
though service  on  a  Jury  was  a  duty  rather 
than  a  privilege,  it  was  within  the  clause." 
Municipal  zoning  laws  on  a  racial  basis, 
while  providing  equally  for  exclusion  of 
whites  from  Negro  sections  of  a  community 
and  colored  from  white  areas  had  been  for- 
bldden."  The  Covu-t  had  held  that  under  the 
15th  amendment  In  primary  elections  there 
must  be  a  nondiscriminatory  suffrage  de- 
spite the  claim  that  primaries  were  private 
affairs  and  not  State  activity."  And  when 
education  was  examined  In  a  group  of  cases 
where  colored  persons  sought  entry  Into 
State-supported  universities.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  they  were  entitled  to  admission 
and  the   petitioners   were  within  the  equal 
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protection  guarantee."  In  each  of  the  lat- 
ter cases  It  was  accepted  by  the  Court  and 
the  parties.  Including  the  State  concerned, 
that  the  educational  provisions  made  by  the 
State  had  to  meet  the  requirements  of  due 
process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  declared  by  the  14th  amendment.  It 
was  not  seriously  thought  or  believed  that 
because  education  is  primarily  a  State  re- 
spoiislbllity.  It  could  be  carried  on  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  14th  amendment.  For 
otherwise  even  the  so-called  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  would  have  been  an  infringe- 
ment on  State  rights. 

Each  of  these  cases  waa  earnestly  and 
strenuously  contested  and  although  the  re- 
sult may  now  seem  to  have  been  clearly  In- 
dicated, the  outcome  at  the  time  was  not 
obvious.  However,  the  development  of  the 
equal  protection  doctrine  was  manifest  to 
the  careful  observer. 

When  the  segregation  cases  reached  the 
Court,  three  lines  of  decision  were  open  to 
it.  One  was  to  apply  the  old  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  and  declare  In  1954  that  seg- 
regation by  law  was  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional understanding  of  legal  equality.  But 
In  any  event  such  an  application  of  the  rule 
would  require  that  It  first  be  reexamined 
under  the  theory  that  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution  are  not  automatically  fore- 
closed by  stare  decisis.  ThU  principle  U 
based  on  the  assumption  that  such  holdings 
cannot  be  readily  corrected  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  should  be  reexamined  from  time  to 
time  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  greater 
wisdom,  and  understanding. 

It  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  such  a  con- 
struction would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Nation  even  If  some  way  could  have  been 
found  to  reconcile  It  with  the  decisions  re- 
ferred to.  The  conscience  of  a  great  people 
could  not  be  denied  so  easily.  It  Is  also  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  how  we  could  have  justified 
such  a  judgment  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
after  repeated  claims  that  under  our  law 
citizens  have  equal  rights  and  that  we  have 
no  second-class  citizenry. 

A  second  approach  would  have  been  to 
say  that  the  cases  involved  a  political  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  Congress  un- 
der Its  power  to  legislate  as  provided  In  the 
amendment.  This  course  would  not  only  be 
evasive  but  also  would  have  l>een  a  sharp 
departure  from  the  practice  of  the  Court  In 
14th  amendment  cases.  It  would,  In  addi- 
tion, have  been  contrary  to  the  established 
law,  since  for  75  years  Congress  had  left  It 
to  the  Court  and  the  Court  had  undertaken 
to  develop  the  content  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause." 

The  third  solution  Is  the  one  the  Court 
followed."  It  Is  assumed  the  responsibility, 
applied  the  experience  It  had  and  the  de- 
veloped law  and  concluded  that  since  "edu- 
cation Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  func- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments"  and 
the  "very  foundation  of  good  citizenship" 
where  the  State  undertakes  to  provide  It, 
the  "right  •  •  •  must  be  made  available  to 
all  on  equal  terms."  It  proceeded  to  declare 
that  separation  of  children  In  the  educa- 
tional process  from  others  of  their  own  age 
and  qualifications  "because  of  their  race 
generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their 
status  In  the  community  that  may  affect 
their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  unlikely 
ever  to  l>e  undone."  The  Court  concluded  by 
saying  that  "Separate  educational  facilities 
are   inherently  unequal."  and  are  in   vlola- 
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tlon  of   tbe   equal   protection   of   the   laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Coxirt  waa  unhurried  In  arriving  at 
lU  decUlon  and  the  disposition  of  the  cases. 
It  requested  two  argtunents  and  extensive 
briefs  before  it  arrived  at  the  unanlmoiis 
determination  that  separate  public  schools 
because  of  race  was  a  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause.  Additional  argument  was 
bad  before  the  Court  proceeded  to  the  de- 
cree stage."  In  the  relief  ordered  it  care- 
fully provided  for  the  local  Federal  coiu-ts 
to  pass  upon  proposed  plans  for  desegrega- 
tion according  to  equitable  principles.  It 
directed  the  lower  courts  to  require  a 
prompt  and  reasonable  start  and  after  that 
provided  that  they  might  find  some  delay 
necessary  when  It  was  affirmatively  shown  to 
be  required  In  good  faith  compliance.  The 
lower  courts  were  Instructed  that  with  re- 
gard to  allowing  additional  time  they  might 
consider  problems  relating  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  school  plant,  the  school 
transportation  system,  personnel,  revision  of 
school  districts,  and  attendance  areas  Into 
compact  units  to  achieve  a  system  of  de- 
termining admission  to  the  public  schools  on 
a  nonracial  basis  and  revision  of  local  laws 
and  regulations  which  may  be  necessary  In 
solving  those  problems. 

The  courts  were  also  directed  to  enter  such 
orders  and  decrees  as  were  necessary  and 
proper  to  admit  to  public  schools  on  a  racial- 
ly nondiscriminatory  basis  the  children  In- 
volved In  the  cases  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
They  were  enjoined  not  to  allow  the  "vital- 
ity of  these  constitutional  principles  •  •  • 
to  yield  simply  because  of  disagreement 
with  them." 

Much  speculation  has  resulted  as  to  what 
the  Court  intended  by  the  expression  "with 
all  deliberate  speed."  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  that  phrase  had  been  used  by  the 
Co\irt,  since  it  had  been  relied  upon  in  other 
I.     The  phrase  "with  all  dellt>erate  speed" 


did  not  originate,  of  course.  In  the  opinion  of 
May  31,  1956.  This  classic  phrase,  derived 
from  the  English  courts  of  chancery,  is  tra- 
ditionally \ised  by  courts  of  equity  in  fash- 
ioning decrees  to  meet  the  needi;  of  justice  in 
cases  before  them  where  flexibility  and 
adaptability  to  varying  circumstances  are 
required." 

Thus  the  Court  demonstrated  thorough 
study  and  reflection,  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Issues,  and  a  thoughtful 
selection  of  a  plan  for  their  solution.  There 
waa  nothing  precipitate  about  Its  action  al- 
though there  could  also  be  no  uncertainty 
about  its  conclusions  or  the  relief  that  was 
accorded  under  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  problems  of  Im- 
plementation. Actions  in  Little  Rock,  Aaron 
v.  Cooper,*^  proceedings  and  developments  In 
Virginia,"  are  common  knowledge  which  we 
all  obtained  from  the  dally  press.  Recent 
count  discloses  that  out  of  some  2300  school 
districts  which  were  segregated  prior  to  the 
Brown  decision  about  800  are  either  partially 
or  entirely  desegregated.  There  still  remains 
many  areas  where  nothing  has  been  done. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  desefrregation  will 
be  accomplished  by  positive  law  alone.  But 
there  are  other  powerful  forces  at  work.  Re- 
ligious groups  have  generally  taken  positions 
actively  supporting  desegregation  on  moral 
grounds.    Business  and  other  economic  In- 
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Richmond  School  Board,  —  F.  2d  — ;  Kilby 
et  al.  V.  County  School  Board  of  Warren 
County,  —  F.  2d  — . 


terests  are  showing  alarm  at  the  adverse  ef- 
fects experienced  and  anticipated  as  to  In- 
dustrial and  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment In  areas  of  resistance.  Citizens  gener- 
ally have  become  fearful  of  the  possibility  of 
attempts  io  destroy  public  education  as  a 
countermeaswe  and  all  that  that  prospect 
means  to  a  c<Hnmunlty.  Youth  Is  demon- 
strably ready  to  adjvist  quickly  to  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  most  cases. 

All  of  these  groups  acting  with  good  will 
are  at  work  outside  the  area  of  mere  law  to 
try  to  achieve  as  easy  a  transition  as  possible. 
There  is  confirmation  In  experience  that 
compliance  does  produce  a  successful  change- 
over and  may.  in  improving  the  Negroes' 
status  and  self-respect,  eliminate  other  prob- 
lems. 

However,  the  people  with  the  greatest  In- 
terest In  and  Influence  upon,  and  to  be  sure 
the  largest  stake  In  the  successful  resolution 
of  this  issue  according  to  law,  are  southern- 
ers. They  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the 
phenomenal  progress  the  South  has  made  In 
recent  years — a  modem  industrialization 
that  is  only  partially  achieved.  In  the  com- 
petition between  various  sections  of  the 
country  for  people,  investments  and  busi- 
ness growth  the  South  caimot  be  content  to 
abandon  the  program  that  It  has  undertaken 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  train  Its 
people  for  their  greatest  capabilities  as  well 
as  the  responsiblliUes  of  citizenship,  in  a 
system  of  public  schools. 

The  leaders  of  the  South  who  have  vision 
and  wUdom  wUl  keenly  appreciate  that  re- 
gardless of  Ite  wealth  In  natural  resources, 
Incomparably  the  greatest  assets  of  the  area 
are  the  children,  both  white  and  black,  who 
with  cw  without  the  educational  experience 
which  is  their  due  will  be  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. It  Is  difficult  even  to  imagine  at 
this  late  date  In  the  20th  century  the  abyss 
Into  which  a  community  could  sink  if  It 
failed  to  provide  public  education  with- 
in its  means,  to  develop  its  citizens  to  their 
full  capacities. 

The  whole  problem  also  cries  out  for  as- 
sistance from  those  not  directly  Involved. 
The  men  and  women  covtrageously  engrossed 
In  the  effort  to  Implement  these  decisions 
need  moral  support  and  leadership.  And  In 
this  vlUl  task  the  bar  can  play  an  Important 
part.  Others  must  have  an  awareness  of 
the  grave  difficulties  Involved  in  such  a  fun- 
damental break  from  past  practices  and  that 
It  requires  an  active  encouragement  of  all 
genuine  and  peaceful  action  for  Its  achieve- 
ment. Success  wUl  demand  a  realization  of 
how  necessary  the  change  is  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  progress  of  the  South,  and  In  addi- 
tion, and.  In  at  least  like  degree,  a  warm- 
hearted sympathy  for  the  suffering  neces- 
sarily involved  In  the  tearing  out  and  re- 
placement of  such  a  deep-rooted  custom. 

However,  returning  to  the  Court,  we  must 
be  vigilant  that  we  guard  against  the  In- 
dh-ect  effects  upon  Its  Independence  by  the 
current  onslaught.  Independence  Is  primary 
In  the  administration  of  Justice  and  we  can 
never  be  too  watchful  In  protecting  It.  We 
would  be  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Court 
had  been  reached  by  bribes  or  other  ap- 
proaches by  Interested  parties  either  within 
or  outside  the  Government,  but  long  con- 
tinued, public  attacks  may  cause  an  even 
more  serlotis  damage  to  the  Court  although 
It  be  an  Insidious  and  Indirect  effort  to 
affect  its  judgment. 

Justice  gains  her  sustenance  from  a  serene 
confidence  that  truth  revealed  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  In  examining  the  Court's 
work  we  lawyers  readily  forget  that  the  pub- 
lic tends  to  equate  law  with  moraUty.  But 
any  careful  study  reveals  that  censure  Is 
often  directed  at  the  Court  for  Its  sensi- 
tivity to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  its  recognition  in  effect  that 
moral  principles  are  Involved.    But,  may  I 


suggest  that  that  Is  one  of  Its  principal  and 
Indispensable  ftinctions.  Our  Constitution 
was  conceived  as  an  instrvunent  to  not  only 
establish  a  government  but  to  put  Into  writ- 
ing certain  guaranteed  rights  of  the  people. 
Many  of  the  amendments  were  adopted  so  as 
to  further  reinforce  and  make  e::pllclt  that 
purpose.  Obviously  the  Court  wotild  do  us 
a  great  disservice  If  It  tended  to  Interpret 
those  rights  away. 

These  are  berolc  times  and  man  is  en- 
gaged in  a  period  of  not  only  historic 
thoughts,  but  orbital  enterprises.  From 
medieval  times  when  he  dreamer?  of  the 
lunar  system  he  has  progressed  to  where  he 
now  plans  to  make  a  trip  to  the  moon.  Els 
opportunities  and  prospects  In  almost  all 
fields  of  endeavor  are  on  a  comparable  scale. 
His  knowledge  of  fissionable  materials  vastly 
increases  his  power  to  do  good  or  evil.  With 
such  rapid  developments  involving  great 
aggregations  of  capital,  associations  of 
labor  and  huge  government,  the  individ- 
ual never  needed  more  the  protection  of  his 
freedom  by  an  Independent  Court. 

Our  profession  has  special  knowledge  and 
should  have  singular  understanding  of  the 
very  difficult  questions  the  Court  is  called 
upon  to  decide,  almost  continuously.  I 
urge  you  when  you  consider  and  then  com- 
ment upon  the  Court's  decisions  that  you 
keep  before  your  mind's  eye  the  protection 
that  there  Is  for  Individual  rights  In  our 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  the 
Suprwne  Coiirt  of  the  United  States  In  their 
defense.  As  Justice  Brandels  said:  "What 
we  must  do  in  America,  is  not  to  attack  our 
judges  but  to  educate  them."  That  prin- 
ciple especially  applies  to  all  those  who  pur- 
port to  be  learned  in  the  law. 

The  layman  cannot  fiilly  realize  how 
much  the  Court  means  to  the  preservation 
of  his  freedoms  and  his  fundamental  rights. 
But  we  who  labor  In  the  law  know  that  our 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  Covirt 
is  therefore  incomparably  greater.  We  can- 
not permit  the  Supreme  Court's  Independ- 
ence to  be  undermined  by  direct  or  Indirect 
assaults.  Nor  can  we  stand  by  and  let  the 
Court  suffer  for  its  declaration  of  some  of 
the  finest  values  In  American  life;  for  Its 
recognition  that  the  declared  standards 
must  be  lived  by;  for  the  realBrmatlon  of 
the  integrity  of  the  individual;  and  that  the 
State  is  required  to  treat  its  citizens  with 
equality.  We  should  be  proud  to  support 
and  defend  each  additional  step  toward  the 
day  that  man  shall  be  Judged  In  accordance 
with  his  intrinsic  worth  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  God. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  DECISION  TO  IM- 
POSE OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS  CAN 
IMPERIL  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH 
CANADA 

Mr.  NEUBEROI31.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  protests  be- 
ing made  against  President  Eisenhower's 
decision  to  impose  oil  import  quotas.  I 
also  desire  to  emphasize  an  additional 
reason  why  the  decisicn  of  the  President 
is  highly  imwise. 

This  decision  complicates  our  already 
delicate  relations  with  our  closest  ally, 
Canada.  We  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  extremely  conscious  of  these  rela- 
tionships. We  share  with  Canada  the 
continent's  major  source  of  hydroelec- 
tricity,  the  Columbia  River.  We  are  de- 
pendent <m  friendship  with  Canada  to 
use  that  mighty  river  in  the  economic 
interest  of  both  nations.  Canada  could 
divert  the  Columbia,  which  would  be  dis- 
aster to  us. 
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Yet,  the  administration  has  disturbed 
and  offended  Canada  by  imposition  of 
oil  import  embargoes.  Already  the  Ca- 
nadian 3ovemment  has  expressed  grave 
concern  over  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Do  we  not  jeopardize  mutual  use 
with  Canada  of  the  great  Columbia. 
Yukon,  and  St.  John  Rivers  when  our 
Government  takes  action  which  cripples 
Canada's  oil  industry? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  with  my  brief  remarks  a  thought- 
ful and  vigorous  editorial  from  an  inde- 
pendent Republican  newspaper,  the  Ore- 
gonian  of  Portland,  for  March  12.  1959, 
which,  likewise,  protests  against  the 
President's  imposition  of  quotas  and  bans 
on  oil  imports.  The  title  of  the  editorial 
is  "Ike  Takes  Sides  On  Oil." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IKX  Takes  Sides  on  Oil 

With  hlB  new  order  controlling  oil  Imports 
to  this  country.  President  Eisenhower  has 
taken  sides  on  a  most  controversial  question 
involving  the  proper  use  of  America's  petro- 
leum resources.  He  has  allied  himself  with 
those  who  would  accelerate  the  development 
of  our  own  domestic  oil  reserves,  as  opposed 
to  those  who  would  let  much  of  America's 
Oil  lie  underground  while  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity — which  may  not  always 
be  with  us — to  bring  In  oil  from  the  Middle 
East,  South  America  and  Canada. 

There  are  good  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  debate.  The  President  evidently  was 
most  impressed  by  those  who  told  him  un- 
limited imporU  of  cheap  foreign  oil  were 
hurting  the  independent  oil  producers  in 
Texas.  Oklahoma  and  California.  If  there  Is 
no  Incentive  to  search  for  new  oil  fields  In 
this  country,  he  was  told,  the  Nation  might 
be  In  a  dangerous  situation  If  war  suddenly 
should  shut  off  oil  Imports.  Also,  the  U.S. 
coal  Industry  has  been  hit  hard  by  compe- 
tition from  foreign  oil  for  Industrial 
furnaces. 

On  the  other  hand,  resource  conserva- 
tionists believe  it  makes  sense  to  save 
America's  oil  for  a  rainy  day.  They  are 
Joined  in  this  by  large,  international  oil  com- 
panies which  have  heavy  Investments  in 
foreign  oil  fields  and  tanker  fieets.  There  Is 
the  delicate  matter,  too,  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  oU-produclng  countries. 
Cutting  down  their  Income  from  oil  sales  to 
us  won't  help  our,  popularity  In  Canada  and 
Venzuela. 

While  the  President's  order  cuts  crude  Im- 
ports about  25  percent.  It  slashes  the  im- 
port of  gasoline  and  other  refined  products 
more  sharply.  This  may  have  a  consider- 
able effect  on  gasoline  prices,  which  already 
are  showing  an  upward  trend  despite  heavy 
stocks  of  gasoline  now  In  storage.  Producers 
say  recent  wage  Increases  for  refinery  em- 
ployees, plus  the  extra  cost  of  turning  out 
the  higher  octane  fuels  needed  for  modern 
Buto  engines,  mean  an  Inevitable  rise  of  a 
half  cent  to  a  cent-and-a-half  a  gallon  at  the 
service  station  pump  this  spring.  If  refiners 
must  use  higher-priced  domestic  oil,  this  will 
add  another  Inflationary  factor.  Yet  motor- 
ists already  are  unhappy  about  the  existing 
gasoline  price  level. 

President  Elsenhower's  proclamation  says 
he  has  directed  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  price 
increases,  and  Inform  the  President  "whether 
such  increases  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  national  seciirlty  objectives  of  the  proc- 
lamation." 

The  resiKjnse  to  the  President's  decision 
has  been  Just  as  one  would  expect.  Con- 
gressmen from  States  with  oil  and  coal  fields 
have  hailed  it.   Spokesmen  for  oil  companies 


with  heavy  import  programs  have  been  criti- 
cal of  it.  If  the  cost  of  running  the  family 
car  and  heating  the  family  house  goes  up 
because  of  the  President's  order,  he  may  hear 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  public 
that  he  has  picked  the  wrong  side  of  the 
argument. 

AMBASSADORIAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  like 
Will  Rogers,  all  I  know  is  what  I  read 
in  the  newspapers.  I  read  a  little  squib 
in  a  local  paper  which  reports  on  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  of  the  Workshop  for 
Religious  Liberals.  I  cannot  mention 
the  gentleman's  name  who  made  the 
speech  quoted,  because  he  is  a  member 
of  another  very  distinguished  delibera- 
tive body,  but  I  notice  in  discussing 
politics  as  usual,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Under  "politics  as  usual."  (he)  accused 
the  administration  of  selling  ambassador- 
ships for  campaign  contributions  filling  the 
State  Department  with  "Incompetent  sched- 
ule C  political  appointees" — 

And  so  forth.  I  shall  ask  to  have  the 
clipping  printed  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  thought  I  ought  to  make  a 
comment  or  two  regarding  it. 

Mr.  President,  ever  so  often  when  a 
noncareer  ambassador  is  appwinted  and 
generously  publicized,  it  has  become  a 
favorite  indoor  sport  to  place  the  empha- 
sis on  the  appointee's  wealth,  if  he  is 
wealthy,  and  make  it  appear  that  this 
standing  by  itself  is  a  disqualification  for 
foreign  service. 

If  that  were  true,  one  would  be  com- 
pelled to  conclude  with  respect  to  those 
appointed  under  prior  administrations 
that  they  also  were  disqualified  and  were 
mere  political  appointees  who  were  fa- 
vored because  of  contributions  to  the 
party. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  in 

1936  diplomatic  appointees  contributed 
$170,575  to  the  Democrat  Party  coffers 
and  contributed  $74,337  to  the  committee 
in  1944. 

I  allude  to  the  matter  because  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  IMr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl  did  say  that — 

Some  (of)  our  ambassadorial  app>olntments 
have  not  been  up  to  the  standard  that  should 
be  maintained  if  our  Interests  abroad  are  to 
be  fully  promoted. 

It  is.  therefore,  well  to  look  at  the  rec- 
ord ;  and  I  believe  it  is  quite  outstanding 
under  this  administration. 

There  are  a  greater  number  of  career 
diplomats  serving  in  key  positions  today 
than  ever  before,  and  that  is  not  only 
true  of  our  missions  abroad,  but  in  the 
State  Department  as  well.  Of  the  18 
statutory  State  Department  positions  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation,  10  are  filled 
by  career  persons  and  8  by  noncareer 
appointees. 

An  examination  of  the  noncareer  dip- 
lomatic appointments  indicates  that  in 
this  group  also  p>ersons  of  high  caliber 
and  competence  have  been  selected. 

Pour  have  served  in  Congress.  They 
are  Richard  Wigglesworth,  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  whom  I  served  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  is 
now  our  Ambassador  to  Canada ;  Walter 
C.  Ploeser,  of  Missouri,  with  whom  I 
served  in  the  House,  who  is  now  our  Am- 


bassador to  Paraguay:  John  D.  Lodge, 
with  whom  I  served  in  the  House,  now 
our  Ambassador  to  Spain;  and  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  with  whom  I  also  served  in 
the  House,  who  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  Italy  and  is  the  President's  ap- 
pointee as  our  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Let  us  consider  other  noncareer  ap- 
pointees also,  and  take  note  of  the  num- 
ber who  have  had  previous  diplomatic 
or  other  experience  to  qualify  them  for 
the  service  which  they  now  render. 

The  list  includes  David  Bruce.  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  who  served  in  that 
capacity  as  our  representative  in  Paris; 
Joseph  S.  Parland.  our  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  who  was  a  for- 
mer Military  Governor  in  Korea;  Walter 
Howe,  our  Chilean  Ambassador,  who  was 
director  of  our  Economic  Mission  there 
before  appointment  as  Ambassador; 
Amory  Houghton,  now  serving  in  Paris, 
who  was  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  for 
Economic  Affairs  during  World  War  II. 

Ambassador  James  M.  Langley  in  Pak- 
istan was  chairman  of  our  trade  nego- 
tiations with  the  Philippines  In  1954. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  was  special  adviser  on 
public  affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  he  became  Ambassador. 

Philip  Young,  representing  us  In  the 
Netherlands,  discharged  high  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Office  of  Lend  Lease  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

James  D.  Zellerbach.  our  Ambassador 
to  Rome,  had  a  splendid  record  as  chief 
of  our  economic  mission  in  Italy. 

Robert  Hill  was  our  Ambassador  to 
Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  before  he 
was  sent  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  Mexico  City.  I  think  nearly  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows  of  the  real 
diplomatic  attainments  of  Bob  Hill. 

Francis  White,  our  Ambassador  to 
Sweden,  was  for  many  years  a  career 
Foreign  Service  officer,  and  was  once  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico.  Ambassador  Philip 
Crowe,  appointed  to  represent  us  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  was  former  Am- 
bassador to  Ceylon  and  also  served  in 
China. 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  our  Ambassador  to 
India,  served  in  the  Argentine  and  also  In 
Italy. 

Thomas  E.  Whelan  has  been  Ambassa- 
dor to  Nicaragua  since  1951. 

Then  there  is  a  person  we  affection- 
ately know  as  "Whitey"  Willauer.  His 
given  name  is  Whiting  Willauer.  He  was 
with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion before  appointment  as  Ambassador 
to  Honduras. 

Richard  L.  Jones  w&a  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  FOA  Mission  in  Liberia 
before  becoming  Ambassador. 

Val  Peterson  served  as  Governor  of 
Nebraska  and  Administrator  of  Federal 
Civil  Defense  before  appwDlntment  as  Am- 
bassador to  Denmark. 

Henry  J.  Taylor  had  a  distinguished 
record  as  a  foreign  correspondent,  I 
think  for  the  Scripps-Howard  newspa- 
pers, and  then  as  a  businessman,  before 
assignment  to  Switzerland. 

Scott  McLeod,  who  is  presently  in 
America,  since  we  have  been  honored  by 
a  visit  of  the  President  of  Ireland,  had 
broad  experience  as  an  assistant  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
Bridges!  and  in  the  FBI,  and  also  in  the 


State  Department,  before  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

I  believe  an  examination  of  the  back- 
ground of  these  appointees  indicates  that 
they  have  the  experience,  the  compe- 
tence, and  the  broad  qualifications  which 
meet  the  high  standards  set  by  this  ad- 
ministration for  service  abi'oad. 

That  many  of  them  are  Republicans 
certainly  does  not  argue  that  they  are 
not  dedicated  to  the  country  and  its  best 
-     interests. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  simply  say  that 
if  anyone  wants  to  look  at  the  record. 

1  am  only  too  glad  to  cite  the  record 
and  compare  it  with  the  r«?cord  of  ap- 
pointees in  prior  administrations.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  said  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  perfonned  notable 
service  to  the  country  by  securing  the 
best  available  talent  for  service  abroad 
In  the  Interest  of  people  and  good  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
clipping  to  which  I  referred,  as  well  as 
an  article  written  by  Peter  Edson.  pub- 
lished in  the  February  13.  1959,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  NeM<s,  under  the 
rather  intriguing  caption,  "GOP  Con- 
trol Slim  on  State  Appointees." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
'^  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Representative  Reuss  Hits  PoLmcAL 
Pkacticks 
^  A  Democratic  Congressman  from  Wiscon- 

sin. HCNBT  8.  Reuss.  told  a  religious  meet- 
ing yesterday  that  the  United  States  should 
give  up  two  luxiu-les:  Economics  as  usual 
and  politics  as  usual. 

Revss  spoke  at  the  final  (lession  of  a  3- 
day  NaUonal  Workshop  for  Religious  Lib- 
erals, at  All  Souls'  Church  (Unitarian),  16th 
and  Harvard  Streete  NW. 

By  economics  as  usual,  he  said  he  meant 
"5  million  unemployed,  one-fourth  of  our 
productive  capacity  at  a  sta:idstlll.  and  an 
annual  growth  rate  in  our  economy  of  only 

2  percent,  compaired  to  8-10  percent  In  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Under  politics  as  usual,  Reuss  accused 
the  administration  of  selling  ambassador- 
ships for  campaign  contributions  filling  the 
State  Departnient  with  Incompetent  sched- 
ule C  political  appointees,  and  Insincerity  In 
carrying  out  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

"We  kick  low  foreign  bidders  In  the  face." 
he  said,  "when  a  Republican  senatorial  can- 
didate says  his  election  depends  on  giving 
the  contract  to  an  American  high  bidder." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  13, 
1959] 

GOP  Control  Sum  on  State  Appointees 
(By  Peter  Edson  t 

Much  malarkey  is  being  spread  around  on 
the  question  of  State  Department  political 
appointees. 

The  underlying  fact  of  the  situation  Is  that 
the  Republicans  still  have  only  a  slim  con- 
trol over  the  State  Department,  though 
they  have  been  in  office  6  years. 

ONLT   A  FEW 

Of  the  18  top  policymaking  Jobs  In  the  De- 
partment organization  chart,  the  Repub- 
licans can  claim  only  enough  to  count  on  one 
hand  of  a  normal  flve-flngerrd  child: 

Secretary  Dulles,  Acting  S<x:retary  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  Under  Secretfur  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 


Relations  William  B.  Macomber  and  Legal 
Adviser  Wallace  Becker. 

Below  this  top  rank  you  have  to  get  down 
to  the  fourth  level  of  hierarchy  before  you 
find  other  RepubUcans.  Then  only  two  are 
easily  Identifiable.    They  are: 

Administrator  of  Secvirlty  and  Consular 
Affairs  John  W.  Hanes  and  Deputy  Assistant 
for  International  Organization  Horace  E. 
Henderson. 

The  other  12  out  of  18  top  officials  In  State 
are  career  diplomats  like  Under  Secretaries 
Robert  Murphy  and  Loy  W.  Henderson.  All 
of  them  will  give  you  an  argunaent  that 
they  are  nonpartisan,  professional  foreign 
service  officers  interested  only  in  their  coun- 
try's welfare. 

two  hundred  and  eichtzen  key  posts 

In  the  entire  State  Department  organiza- 
tion of  nearly  35,000  employees,  there  are  218 
key  policy  making  Jobs.  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers now  hold  173  of  them. 

The  other  45  "C"  classification  confidential 
Jobholders  are  hard  to  Identify  politically. 
But  GOP  headquarters  says  they  are  by  no 
means  all  Republicans. 

Ambassadorships  divide  about  the  same 
way.  There  are  now  77  ambassadorial  and 
three  ministerial  posts  with  two  vacancies. 
The  78  filled  positions  divide  56  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  22  non-career  political 
appointees.  Nineteen  of  the  latter  identi- 
fiable as  Republicans. 

Every  ambassadorial  and  every  other 
presidential  appointee  Is  cleared  at  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  headquarters  on  a 
pink  sheet.  It  gives  his  political  endorse- 
ment before  the  appointment  goes  through. 
This  constitutes  a  veto  power  In  fact,  if  not 
In  name. 


CHARLES  M.  RUSSELL,  MONTANA'S 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  STATUARY 
HALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
March  17th  was  a  great  day  for  the  Irish, 
but  today  is  a  great  day  for  all  Mon- 
tanans  and  the  Treasure  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  we  are 
unveiling  our  first  contribution  to  Statu- 
ary Hall  here  in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  As 
many  Senators  know,  the  man  being  hon- 
ored is  Montana's  cowboy  artist,  Charles 
M.  Russell. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
in  the  Chamber.  Charles  M.  Russell 
came  up  the  Missouri  River  by  flatlwat 
from  his  native  State  of  Missouri. 

Recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a  poem, 
entitled  "Lasting  Footprints,"  by  Charles 
A.  Shrewsbury,  of  Buffalo,  Mont.  This 
poem  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Mr.  Mont  Davey,  a  former  Montanan, 
who  now  lives  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  poem  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lasting  Footpkints 

(By  Charles  A.   Shrewsbury,   Cowboy   Poet, 

Buffalo,  Mont.) 

Ftom  the  rugged  Rocky  Mountains 

To  the  Bear  Paws  standing  by 
To  the  Little  Big  Horn  River 

Where  with  Custer  brave  men  lie 
Where    the    Crow    fought   with    the    Plegan 

And  the  warring  Blackf eet  dweU 
Lies  the  range  that  Russell  rode 

And  Brother  Van  served  weU 


Dauntless  men  of  kindred  spirit 

As    thro\igh    life's    fuU    course    they    ran 
Purses  lean  but  ever  open 

For  each  loved  his  fellow  man 

Russell  seeking  high  adventure 

Made  of  life  a  gay  romance 
Quite  content  to  leave  the  future 

To  the  laws  of  fate  or  chance 

Brother  Van  sought  not  a  fortune 

Nor  cared  he  for  great  acclaim 
He  was  here  to  spread  the  Gospel 

In  his  Holy  Maker's  name 

Often  they  would  meet  in  passing 

In  those  days  of  pioneers 
Made  a  friendship  that  well  fostered 

Grew    and    fiourlshed    through   the    yean 

Welcomed  by  the  half  wild  redman 

To  their  hunt  and  to  their  play 
Russell  put  them  in  his  paintings 

Brother  Van  taught  them  to  pray 

While  the  cowboy  rode  the  ranges 

With  the  punchers  of  the  land 
Idly  painted  for  their  pleasure 

Anjrthing  that  came  to  hand 

Vividly  he  told  the  story 

While  they  laughed  around  the  fire 
Of  the  bronc  that  came  to  breakfast 

And  aroused  the  camp  cook's  Ire 

Waiting  for  the  first  Chinook 

Starting  night  guard  in  the  rain 
Cowboys  shooting  up  the  town 

Wagon  trains  upon  the  plain 

Men  still  boast,  that  rode  with  Russell 
Bent  with  age  and  laeard  grown  gray 

How  they  watched  him  make  these  paintings 
Of  that  lonely  frontier  day 

Sparing  not,  the  gay  young  puncher 

Of  the  skill  that  he  possessed 
To  perpetuate  forever 

The  drama  erf  the  West 

His  pictures  hang  In  hallowed  halls 

His  name  we  eulogize 
He  has  left  a  cherished  treasure 

For  posterity  to  prize 

We  owe  a  debt  we  can't  repay 

To  kindly  Brother  Van 
For  the  years  he  freely  gave 

To  help  his  f  eUow  man 

When  lonely  men  dropped  In  to  hear 

His  friendly  spoken  word 
To  aid  a  feUow  man  In  need 

Would  be  his  great  reward 

The  people  all  loved  Brother  Van 

And  soon  a  way  was  found 
To  build  a  church  of  logs  or  sod 

To  spread  the  word  around 

Outlaws,  thieves  and  gamblers 

Were  often  gathered  there 
Though  some  wore  notches  on  their  guns 

AU  Joined  him  In  prayer 

The  many  schools  and  churches 
That  the  brother  helped  to  build 

We  cherish  in  his  memory 

He  has  seen  his  dream  fulfilled 

Two  great  men  with  different  visions 

Each  has  given  of  his  best 
Left  his  footprints  in  his  passing 

Deeply  graven  in  the  West. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  extend  a  per- 
sonal and  warm  invitation  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  be  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  3:45  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  at  which  time  we  shall 
honor  the  greatest  of  all  Montanans. 
and,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  all  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wirfi  to  associ- 
ate mjrself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana.  We 
in  Missouri  are  Just  as  proud  of  Charles 
M.  Russell  as  are  the  people  of  Montana; 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   

STRANGULATION   OF   THE   SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  benefits  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program  to  the  school  children  of  our 
Nation  are  very  well  known. 

Since  its  inception,  the  school  lunch 
program  has  received  bipartisan  recog- 
nition and  support. 

But  we  now  find  that  this  program 
faces  fiscal  strangulation,  unless  the 
Congress  takes  positive  action. 

The  President's  1960  budget  recom- 
mendation calls  for  a  cut  of  nearly  one- 
third— $45  million— in  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  school  lunch  program 
during  the  1959  and  1960  school  year. 

Obviously  this  recommendation  com- 
pletely disregards  the  needs  of  this  im- 
portant program. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  scheduled  to  begin  hearings  next  week 
on  the  1960  appropriations  for  the 
school  lunch  program. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  begin  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter early  next  month. 

The  plight  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  very  ably  presented  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Earl  M.  Langkop.  director  of 
the  Missoui'i  school  lunch  program,  and 
this  year's  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr. 
Langkop's  clear  and  conclu£ive  state- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  of  March  5  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  Depaktmxnt  or  Education, 

Division  or  Public  Schools. 
Jefferton  City,  Mo.,  March  5. 1959. 
Hon.  Stdart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  SXNATOK  Stminoton:  As  State  direc- 
tor of  the  school  lunch  program,  I  feel  that  It 
la  my  duty  and  responsibility  to  the  school 
children  in  Missouri  to  keep  our  national 
Representatlvea  Informed  on  matters  deal- 
ing with  Federal  legislation,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  national  achool  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

During  each  of  the  pact  several  yean  it 
has  been  my  unpleasant  task  to  ref>ort  to 
school  administrators  about  this  time  of  the 
year  that  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the 
school  lunch  program  are  again  Inade- 
quate to  provide  continuing  reimbursement 
throughout  the  school  year,  even  though  our 
reimbursement  rate  has  been  reduced  to  4 
cents.  At  the  time  the  National  School 
I.unch  Act  was  passed,  sufBclent  funds  were 
appropriated  at  the  national  level  to  permit 
ri'imbursement  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  for  all 
type  A  Umches  served  In  Missouri.  Program 
expansion,  over  the  years,  on  a  nationwide 
basis  has  Increased  by  225.7  percent.  During 
this  same  period,  however.  Federal  approprla* 
tlons  have  Increased  by  only  23.8  percent. 


This  accounts  for  the  main  reason  we  have 
had  to  reduce  our  reimbursement  down  to  4 
cents  for  type  A  lunches  and  discontinue 
completely  reimbursement  for  type  B  and 
t3rpe  C  lunches.  Even  with  our  reimburse- 
ment decreased  to  4  cents  during  this  school 
year,  we  now  find  ourselves  In  a  position 
where  our  available  funds  for  type  A  lunches 
to  be  served  this  year  wUl  be  less  than  4 
cents. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  personal 
action  In  connection  with  the  appropriation 
last  year  and  for  the  action  taken  by  our 
national  Representatives  nationwide  In  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  In  excess  of  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Depar- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  We  were  also  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  congressional  trans- 
fer of  section  32  funds,  which  we  felt  would 
assist  In  narrowing  the  gap  between  Increas- 
ing enrollments  nnd  participation  and  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  the  national  school 
lunch  progrnm.  We  were  of  the  opinion  at 
that  time  that  this  additional  help  would 
permit  us  to  at  least  continue  our  limited 
reimbursement  throughout  the  1958  59 
school  year. 

We  now  find  that  a  further  Incrcn.'se  In  par- 
ticipation has  completely  absorbed  the  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated,  and  we  are  In 
the  same  financial  position  as  we  were  a  year 
ago.  Our  schools  In  Missouri  have  been  noti- 
fied that,  due  to  increased  enrollments  and 
a  further  participation  gain,  our  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  will  become  exhausted  with 
the  payment  of  April  claims. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  the 
Congress,  In  pnssing  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  Intended  that  such  a  situation 
should  develop.  Section  2  of  the  act  sets 
forth  the  very  laudable  purposes  for  which 
Federal  aid  was  to  be  provided,  and  the 
wording  in  this  section  certainly  implies 
that  expansion  of  the  program  was  desired. 
Section  3  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Section  7  establishes  the  basis  upon  which 
the  States  and  local  districts  were  to  match 
the  Federal  funds  as  the  program  expanded. 
We  feel  that  this  section  very  definitely  car- 
ries the  Implication  that  it  was  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  the  necessary  Federal  funds 
would  be  provided  as  the  program  expanded, 
so  long  as  the  Slate  and  local  communities 
carried  their  full  share  in  matching  the  Fed- 
eral contribution.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  States  have  met  this  responsibility. 
In  fact.  In  our  own  State  last  year  these  con- 
tributions reached  the  point  of  matching  the 
Federal  dollar  on  the  basis  of  7  to  1,  even 
thotigh  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
required  matching  of  only  3  to  1. 

The  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
access  to  participation  figures  on  a  monthly 
basis  from  all  States  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  tremendous  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  view  of  this  situation.  It  Is  very 
dlfOcult  for  us  to  understand  why  this  agency 
has  on  two  occasions  seen  fit  to  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  In  the  national  school 
lunch  appropriation.  We  have  the  third 
such  example  of  Federal  apathy  this  year. 
In  each  instance.  In  the  past,  departmental 
officials  in  appearing  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  have  maintained  that  the 
reduction  In  funds  would  be  offset  through 
Increased  allocations  of  surplus  commodities. 
We  have  always  maintained,  and  I  believe 
the  records  will  bear  ua  out,  that  surplus 
commodities  and  such  promises  represent  a 
most  undependable  source  of  aid  for  the 
schools  in  planning  their  budgets.  The  com- 
modity program,  over  the  years,  has  been  one 
of  "feast  or  famine.**  Those  who  maintain 
that  surplus  foods  have  offset  the  reduced 
cash  assistance  are  either  woefully  misin- 
formed as  to  the  workings  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  or  they  are  deliberately  trying 
to  mislead  the  public  and  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  school  lunch  assistance. 


Tou  will  recall  the  drastic  reduction  in  sur- 
plus commodities  last  year  which  created  a 
tremendous  additional  financial  burden  for 
the  schools.  This  reduction  in  surplus  foods 
came  at  a  time  when  unemployment  rolls 
were  at  a  peak  and  the  demand  for  free 
lunches  was  heavy.  Our  schools  have  not 
recovered  from  the  financial  losses  susttiined 
last  year,  and  unemployment  In  many  sec- 
tions of  our  State  Is  still  a  problem,  along 
with  the  accompanying  Increased  requests 
for  free  lunches.  Our  welfare  department 
now  has  a  heavier  caseload  of  unemployed 
persons  receiving  commodities  than  a  year 
ago. 

The  Congress  acted  last  year  to  a.'slst  pro- 
gram sponsors  by  traniferrlng  $35  million 
from  section  32  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  additional 
foods  needed  to  replace  the  losses  recultlng 
from  lack  of  action  by  the  Federal  Agency  on 
price  support  operations  during  ihe  1057-58 
school  year.  During  hearings  on  the  ap- 
propriation th"?  commiitees  were  very  critical 
of  the  USD  A  because  oX  this  lack  of  action 
for  aiding  both  agriculture  and  the  school 
lunch  program. 

We  have  had  some  help  from  this  transfer 
of  section  32  funds  during  the  present  school 
year,  and  certainly,  without  this  transfer, 
we  would  have  been  In  serious  financial 
trouble.  Outside  of  the  mandatory  support 
Items  of  dairy  products  and  cereals,  the  only 
surplus  foods  offered  by  the  Department 
during  this  school  year  hnve  been  a  very 
meager  offering  of  fresh  cabbage  and  peanut 
butter.  Neither  of  these  items  were  offered 
In  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  statewide 
distribution  to  our  schools.  This  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  Department  has,  through 
discretionary  authority,  successfully  circum- 
vented the  intent  of  Congress  on  the  transfer 
of  section  32  funds  by  merely  using  them  to 
carry  out  normal  section  32  operations.  We 
say  this  because  each  of  the  items  purchased 
with  the  transferred  funds  this  year  have.  In 
the  past,  been  offered  under  the  regtilar 
section  32  program  We  now  have  a  further 
Indication  of  such  action  through  the  cur- 
rent purchases  of  large  quantities  of  dried 
eggs  during  the  heavy  production  period 
and  the  fact  that  offerings  of  this  prodtict. 
coming  to  late  In  the  school  year,  cannot 
possibly  benefit  the  schools  In  this  year's 
program. 

As  of  March  1.  approximately  $6  million 
of  the  S3S  million  transferred  remains  un- 
used. This  situation  cxlst.3  at  a  time  when 
school  lunch  programs  nationwide  are  ex- 
periencing extreme  financial  dlfBculty.  In 
Missouri.  60  percent  of  our  programs  are 
operating  at  a  deficit.  The  deficits  are  even 
greater  In  some  of  our  other  States.  Fnr 
example:  95  percent  of  the  programs  In 
Montana  are  presently  operating  at  a  deficit. 
Other  States  are  In  a  similar  position:  Cali- 
fornia. 85  percent.  Washington.  75  percent; 
Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin,  70  percent:  New 
Mexico,  60  percent.  Wyoming.  48  percent; 
Michigan,  40  percent;  and  so  forth.  Re- 
quests for  free  lunches  for  needy  children  are 
increasing.  In  fact.  Michigan  reporU  that 
in  the  city  of  Dttrolt  two  lunch  programs 
had  to  be  closed  due  to  financial  d.fflcultles 
wlien  free  lunch  servings  totaled  ao  per- 
cent. Many  of  the  States  have  reported 
that  because  of  Increased  partlclpaUon  thU 
year.  Federal  funds  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  schools  will  amount  to  less 
than  4  cents. 

It  Is  rather  difficult  for  ua  to  explain  to 
local  school  administrators  why  our  reim- 
bursement rate  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  for  the  serving  of  complete 
type  A  lunches,  which  must  Include  a  half- 
pint  serving  of  milk,  has  reached  a  point 
where  It  Is  less  than  the  reimbursement 
available  under  another  Federal  program 
administered  by  the  TTSOA  for  the  serving 
of  a  half -pint  of  milk  only. 


All  of  our  major  agricultural  groups  in 
Ml8SO\irl.  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Missouri  Farmers  Association,  and  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  contribution  this  program 
is  making  to  our  agricultural  economy  and 
are  on  record  as  favoring  an  expanded  school 
lunch  program,  which  at  the  present  time 
represents  a  $25  million  Industry  In  our 
State.  We  think  this  is  evidence  that  the 
agricultural  aspects  of  the  program  are 
being  carried  out  In  Idlssouii. 

In  order  to  restore  the  level  of  cash  as- 
sistance alone  that  was  available  when  the 
national  act  was  passed  would  require  a 
current  appropriation  of  $171  million.  This 
does  not  even  take  Into  consideration  the 
greatly  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the 
1959  dollar. 

Unless  more  Interest  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  USDA  In  budget  recommendations  for 
the  national  school  lunch  program.  It  Is 
obvious  to  many  of  us  that  this  program 
will  begin  to  disintegrate,  and  many  schools 
will  revert  back  to  the  candy  and  coke 
lunches  which  we  have  tried  diligently  dur- 
ing the  past  11  years  to  replace  with  nu- 
tritiously adequate  lunches  for  all  children. 
This  situation  Is  beginning  to  develop,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  you  will  lend  your  help 
In  assisting  us  to  head  off  this  situation 
before  It  geu  out  of  hand. 

In  behalf  of  the  schoolchildren  In  Mis- 
souri and  nationwide,  we  sincerely  urge 
your  support  of  an  appropriation  of  $130 
million  for  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1960  and  the  transfer 
of  $45  million  of  dormant  section  32  funds 
to  the  national  school  lunch  program.  We 
are  firmly  convinced  that  this  Is  the  mini- 
mum amount  that  will  be  needed  next  year 
If  the  national  school  lunch  program  Is  to 
avoid  disaster.  In  the  transfer  of  the  section 
32  funds,  we  urge  that  legislation  be  de- 
veloped to  effect  a  cash  transfer  of  $45  mil- 
lion from  section  32  under  the  same  plan 
that  was  used  In  the  complete  financing  of 
the  school  lunch  program  during  the  2  or  3 
years  immediately  preceding  passage  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  In  this  way  the 
funds  could  be  distributed  to  the  States 
along  with  the  national  school  lunch  ap- 
propriation. We  are  convinced  that  the 
schools  of  this  Nation  can  and  will  do  a 
better  Job  In  accomplishing  the  Intent  of 
section  32  than  has  l>een  demonstrated  by 
the  Federal  agency  In  the  use  of  the  $35 
million  transferred  to  the  program  during 
this  school  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  the  States 
and  local  communities  are  more  than 
doubling  the  matching  requirements  set 
forth  in  section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  We  are  sincerely  hopeful  that 
our  Federal  Government  will  see  fit  to  as- 
sume Its  fair  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
financing  this  program  as  It  continues  to 
expand  and  In  line  with  the  very  clear  In- 
tention Implied  In  the  wording  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

Your  continued  Interest  and  cooperation 
In  the  sound  financing  In  this  program  Is 
deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who  are  so 
closely  associated  with  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  school  lunch  program 
In  the  States. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Eaxl  M.  Langkop, 
Director,  School  Lunch  Section. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Labor  and  Commerce  Depaurt- 
ments  reported  that  unemplosrment  rose 
again  in  the  month  of  February,  a  month 
in  which  it  usually  declines. 


It  was  also  reported  that  seasonally 
adjusted  imemployment  was  again  over 
6  percent  of  the  work  force. 

This  high  rate  of  unemployment  re- 
sults in  impairment  not  only  of  our 
standard  of  living,  but  also  of  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  the  p>ersonal  tragedy  this 
unemployment  brings  to  millions  of 
workers  and  their  families,  it  is  also  very, 
very  wasteful.  These  workers  are  un- 
able to  conti'ibute  to  our  national 
strength  at  a  time  when  their  contribu- 
tion is  urgently  needed. 

Because  of  unemployment  of  men  and 
machines,  our  economy  is  standing  still, 
while  that  of  other  nations  is  rising. 

The  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port, under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  has 
prepared  a  study  which  shows  that  be- 
tween 1953  and  1958,  our  gross  national 
product  p>er  capita  actually  declined. 

In  1953.  the  average  production  per 
person  was  $2,576.  In  1958,  it  was 
$2,508. 

This  decline  compares  with  an  increase 
over  the  same  period  of  8.5  percent  in 
West  Germany,  7.5  percent  in  France,  4 
percent  in  Italy,  and  2.5  percent  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Our  recent  stagnation  also  compares 
most  unfavorably  with  the  increasing 
strides  in  production  being  made  by  our 
possible  adversaries  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
empire. 

Some  sectors  of  our  economy  have  re- 
covered from  last  year's  recession.  The 
high  unemployment,  however,  persists. 
I  have  seen  reports  in  the  press  that 
some  economic  leaders  have  concluded, 
from  this  experience,  that  an  imemploy- 
ment rate  of  5  percent  or  more  must  be 
expected  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
dangerous  and  defeatist  attitude  than 
that  one. 

This  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world.  If  we  cannot  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  who  are  able 
to  work,  then  something  must  be  very 
wrong,  indeed.  I  fear  that  the  defeatist 
attitude  is  just  another  example  of  the 
inferiority  complex  which  seems  to  affect 
some  of  our  national  leaders. 

These  say  we  cannot  afford  an  ade- 
quate defense.  They  say  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  necessary  education  for  our 
children.  They  say  we  cannot  afford  a 
decent  standard  of  health  for  all.  Now 
they  say  we  cannot  afford  full  production 
and  employment. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  begin  to  plan 
now  to  operate  our  economy  on  a  full 
production  basis.  Capital  should  be 
available  at  low  enough  interest  rates  so 
that  businesses  can  borrow  to  expand, 
and  homeowners  can  borrow  to  biUld. 

The  spendable  income  of  the  7^2  mil- 
lion people  who  still  earn  under  $2,000 
should  be  increased. 

We  should  extend  unemployment  in- 
surance, along  the  lines  of  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

We  should  do  something  about  the 
practice  of  administered  prices,  which 
cuts  production  and  prolongs  high  prices 
even  in  the  absence  of  demand. 


We  must  clear  away  the  barriers  to 
the  full  operation  oi  our  private  enter- 
prise system. 

If  positive  action  is  taken  in  this  ses- 
sion, Mr.  President,  next  year  will  bring 
us  reports  of  real  progress,  rather  than 
such  sad  reports  as  we  have  just  re- 
ceived of  mcreases  in  midwmter  unem- 
ployment. 

ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the  is- 
sue of  Time  magazme  dated  March  16, 
1959.  the  following  comment  app>ears: 

Pennsylvania  liberal  Democrat  Joe  Clask 
took  the  Senate  floor  to  recommend  a  bal- 
anced budget — liberal  Democrat  style.  He 
proposed  to  raise  both  taxes  and  spending 
by  $4  billion,  strike  the  balance  at  $81  bil- 
lion. Demanding  higher  outlays  for  defense, 
education,  urban  redevelopment,  housing, 
airports,  water  resources,  public  health,  wel- 
fare, and  foreign  aid,  Clark  argued  that  the 
new  money  could  be  raised  by  tougher  en- 
forcement of  income-tax  laws,  stiffer  rules 
against  business  exi>ense  deductions,  higher 
taxes  on  capital  gains  and  dividends,  low- 
ered depletion  allowances  (from  27 V4  to 
15  percent)  on  oil  and  gas  wells.  Nowhere 
did  Clark  suggest  where  costs  could  be  cut. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  statement  is 
false.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
Ijoint  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  por- 
tion of  my  speech  to  which  Time  maga- 
zine had  reference,  and  which  deals  uith 
where  costs  could  be  cut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economies 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  find  some  economies  In  the  budget. 
Again,  I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  where 
savings  might  be  found,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  are 
far  more  experienced  and  skilled  than  I  in 
ferreting  out  waste  In  the  budget.  I  am  In- 
clined to  believe,  however,  that  some  of  the 
bills  proposed  for  agriculture  by  Democratic 
Senators  from  farm  States,  whose  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  the  family  farmer  Is  thor- 
oughly tested  and  proven,  would  result  In 
considerable  economies  below  the  more  than 
$3  billion  In  this  year's  price  support  opera- 
tions. I  am  also  sure  that  through  further 
imlficatlon  of  the  armed  services,  better 
management  of  procurement  and  other 
means,  the  Defense  Department  could  save 
considerable  stuns. 

However,  I  want  to  be  conservative  In  this 
presentation  and  I  therefore  will  not  at- 
tempt to  place  any  dollar  figure  on  these 
economies  to  offset  them  against  the  addi- 
tional expenditures  I  have  outlined  above. 
As  they  develop  during  the  session,  we  can 
take  account  of  them,  but  there  are  un- 
doubtedly fvirther  expenditure  needs  also, 
beyond  those  I  have  mentioned  earlier.  So 
let  us  regard  these  potential  economies  In- 
stead as  providing  us  with  a  reserve  for 
contingencies  over  and  beyond  the  $100 
million  set  out  as  a  reserve  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  Time 
magazine  has  or  will  distort  the  facts. 
I  should  point  out,  In  lighter  vein,  that 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  distortion  is 
to  print  unflattering  photographs  of 
Members  of  this  body  and  others  In 
public  life  whom  Time  magazine  does 
not  favor.    Such  a  picture  of  me,  with 
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my  mouth  open,  »ppear»  opposite  the 
comment  In  Time  macaiine  which  I 
have  Just  read. 

If  Time  magazine  were  selling  apple- 
sauce instead  of  a  weekly  publication,  it 
would  not  be  able  to  call  Itself,  as  it 
does,  "the  weekly  news  magazine,"  be- 
cause the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938  would  prohibit  it.  That 
act  requires  the  truthful  labeling  of 
goods  for  sale. 

The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  June  25.  1938.  prohibits  "the  in- 
troduction into  interstate  commerce  of 
any  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that 
is  adulterated  or  misbranded." 

It  also  provides  that — 

In  determining  whether  the  labeling  (of 
luch  a  product)  la  misleading  there  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  (among  other  things) 
not  only  representation*  made  or  suggested 
by  statement,  word,  design,  device,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  but  also  the  extent  to 
which  the  labeling  falls  to  reveal  facts  ma- 
terial to  consequences  which  may  rtsult  from 
the  use  of  the  article  to  which  the  labeling 
relates  under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed 
in  the  labeling  thereof  or  under  such  condi- 
tions of  use  aa  are  oustumary  or  usual. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  It 
would  be  far  more  candid  of  Time  mag- 
ailne  to  call  itself  a  Journal  of  plutocratic 
opinion  rather  than  a  weekly  news  maga- 
line.  Such  a  description  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  truth  In 
advertising.  The  other  day  I  had  oc- 
casion to  look  up  an  article  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  on  Pluto,  The 
article  states,  in  part: 

A  euphemistic  nnme  for  the  Greek  god  of 
the  lower  world.    *   *   *  He  is  stern  and  pltl- 

leM«  deal  to  prayer  or  flatlery,  and  sacrifice 
to  him  Is  of  no  avaU.  •  •  •  Being  feared  he 
is  usually  referred  to  by  euphemistic  epithets 
such  as  "Illustrious"  or  "the  giver  of  good 
counsel"  •  •  •  but  perhaps  by  contnniiua- 
tlon  with  a  god  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
he  is  also  the  giver  of  wealth  •  •  •  and  at 
most  of  the  centers  ol  his  cult  he  was  so 
worshipped. 

"Euphemism"  is  defined  in  Webster's 
Dictionary  as  "a  way  of  describing  an  of- 
fensive thing  by  an  inoffensive  expres- 
sion." 

"Plutocrat"  is  defined  in  Webster's 
Dictionary  as  "one  who  has  power  or  in- 
fluence due  to  his  wealth." 

A  little  while  ago  a  reporter  on  the 
Providence  Journal -Bulletin  had  occa- 
sion to  analyze  Time  magazine  in  an 
article  which  was  subsequently  printed 
in  the  New  Republic.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  eluslveness  of  truth  must  have  wor- 
ried the  editors  of  Time  occasionally.  But 
if  so.  they  have  spared  the  reader  this  human 
doubt.  Each  week  the  world  Is  created  abso- 
lute and  dogmatic,  the  good  guys  on  one 
r,!de.  the  bad  guys  on  the  other,  with  Time 
ho'dlng  the  only  scorecard.  Only  when  the 
reader  checks  back  does  he  discover  that  the 
good  guy  of  October  may  be  the  bad  g\iy 
of  January,  that  truth  and  Time  change. 

For  example,  was  it  the  truth,  when  Time 
reported  Dwlght  Eisenhower's  appearance  at 
the  start  of  his  1952  campaign  in  Abilene  in 
the  June  16,  1952,  issue: 


"They  saw  Zke,  and  they  liked  what  they 


"They  liked  him  because  he  turned  out 
to  be  an  amaaingly  good  campaigner.  •  •  • 
They  liked  him  for  his  strong,  vlgorovis  man- 
ner of  speech,  for  his  quiet  control.  •  •  • 
It  was  a  crashing  conquest." 

Or  was  It  the  truth  when,  after  the  cam- 
paign was  over.  Time  In  its  Issue  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  19Sa.  described  that  same  week  In 
Abilene : 

"At  first  the  echoes  were  not  strong. 
Ike  •  •  •  as  a  political  candidate  •  •  • 
did  not  quite  'come  across'  •  •  •  his  voice 
was  flat:  he  looked  like  an  old  man  on 
TV." 

Time,  during  the  1952  campaign:  "Steven- 
son tore  Into  this  straw  man  •  •  *  the 
Democratic  candidate  made  a  careful 
pitch  •  •  •  In  the  same  speech.  Stevenson 
got  In  a  reference  to  aid  to  India,  which  Is 
getting  to  be  the  stock  Democratic  way  of 
changing  the  subject  on  China." 

Time,  4  years  later:  "Stevenson  of  1968.  a 
mAn  meticulously  concerned  with  the  facts." 
Time,   before   Adlai   Stevenson    became   a 
presidential  candidate; 

"Illinois  hss  a  good  Qovernor  now:  Adlai 
Kwlag  Stevenson.  •  •  •  In  his  3  years  •  •  • 
Stevenson  has  *  •  •  sent  State  police  out 
to  stop  commercial  8*inbllng  down- 
state  *  *  *  lopped  1.300  political  hangers- 
on  off  the  SUte  payroll  *  •  *  he  didn't 
think  State's  Attorney  John  Boyle  of  Chi- 
cago was  a  irxxt  candidate.  Stevenson  has 
largely  kept  hands  off  law  enforcrmcnt  in 
Cook  County,  on  the  theory  that  local  au- 
thorities are  better  staffed  to  haitdle  It.  But 
he  dldnt  like  the  way  Boyle  had  done  the 
Job  •  •  •  promptly  dumped  Boyle.  •  •  • 
It  Lincoln  Steffens  was  right,  corruption  is 
the  norm  of  U.S.  poliUcal  life.  •  •  •  But 
men  like  Adlai  Ste>*enKm  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  more  hopeful  and  dynamic 
proposition:  that  the  United  Sutes  is  not  a 
statle  pattern  but  an  experiment,  among 
other  things — in  good  government." 

Time,  after  Stevenson  became  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  8  days  before  election: 

"Stevenson  •  •  •  has  himself  cited  hU 
record  as  Governor  to  support  his  argument 
that  he  can  deal  with  corruption;  he  tells 
his  audience  that  he  knows  about  corrup- 
tion because  he  followed  "8  years  of  Repub- 
lican rascality.'  He  never  so  much  as 
slapped  the  wrist  of  the  Cook  County  Demo- 
cratic organization,  the  most  corrupt  and 
powerful  of  existing  big-city  maclilnes." 

Time,  August  1,  1955.  on  President  Eisen- 
hower's accomplishment  at  Geneva: 

"If  Geneva  was  to  be  measured  by  the 
spirit,  as  all  the  participants  insisted  it 
should  be,  then  quite  a  bit  was  achieved 
•  •  •  the  chances  of  war  started  by  the 
Russians  is  continuing  to  diminish.  This 
was  the  reading  of  Geneva." 

Time,  May  19,  1958.  quoting  Dean  Acheson 
approvingly  to  support  Time's  thesis  that  a 
stuiunlt  conference  should  not  be  held : 

"Prom  former  (1949-53)  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  came  two  forceful,  well- 
argued  statements  on  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. •  •  •  The  1955  Geneva  Conference,  said 
Dean  Acheson,  'was  not  merely  a  failure: 
It  was  a  fraud  and  positive  harm'." 

The  changeability  of  truth  in  the  pages 
of  Time  was  noted  in  1955  by  a  Harvard 
student,  Milton  S.  Gwirtzman,  who  listed  in 
the  Harvard  Crimson  some  Time  truths 
which  seemed  to  change  with  administra- 
tions. 

Time,  March  10,  1952,  on  the  income  tax 
under  a  Democratic  administration: 

"This  week,  once  again,  the  American  tax- 
payer •  •  •  was  working  over  his  income 
tax  return.  He  did  not  do  the  Job  hap- 
pily. •  •  •  The  blow,  in  full  and  crushing 
measure,  now  lands  each  March  15  on  the 
chin  of  a  fellow  named  John  Q." 

Time,  April  18,  1955,  on  the  income  tax 
during    a    Republican    administration:    "60 


million  Amerteaiw  have  by  thto  week  signed 
their  l»ft4  income  tax  forms.  •  •  •  They 
did  this,  wonderful  to  tell,  without  rlou  or 
protest.  *  *  *  It  has  become  more  and  more 
unfashionable  to  crlticiae  the  income  tax 
level." 

Time.  August  12,  1946,  on  the  character  of 
George  B.  Allen  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration: 

"Lett  week  •  •  •  the  President  |  Tru- 
man) eased  his  cronieet  crony.  George  B. 
Allen,  Into  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Rccorxstructlon  Finance  Corporation." 

And  on  January  28.  1946:  "Ge<irge  U  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  to  the  naked 
eye.  be  is  a  clown." 

Time,  December  14,  1964.  on  the  character 
of  George  B.  Allen  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration: -Last  week  •  i  •  the  Presi- 
dent I  Eisenhower  I  chatted  quietly  with 
•  •  •  gulfing  companion  George  B.  Allen. 
Washington  lawyer  and  friend  of  Presl- 
denu." 

Time  throughout  the  1964  campaign  rldl« 
euled  public  questions  about  the  risk  of 
ixavlng  a  sick  Prealdent  in  office;  or  as  it 
said  in  the  July  22.  1956.  Issue  on  the  Preel- 
dent's  decision  to  run  agidn:  "•  •  •  Settled 
the  issue  with  the  simplicity  and  finality  of 
a  i-foot  putt."  And  16  montlu  after  the 
campaign.  Time  raised  the  quMtlun,  in  Its 
March  3.  1958.  Isaue; 

"President  Elsenhower  Is  87:  the  cumu> 
latlve  eflect  of  his  three  major  Illnesses  has 
sapiwd  his  second-term  strengths*  •  • 
Most  of  the  work  curtailment  has  cume  In 
the  field  of  domestic  affairs  *  •  *  If  allowed 
to  allde.  sntall  problems  can  snowball  into 
major  cases,  for  exiumple,  the  present  eco- 
numtc  Ireceeslon,  and  it  is  in  this  area  that 
the  Pritsldent's  inability  to  ride  constant 
herd  Uimost  v^ften  felt." 

The  late  William  Allen  White  once  wrote: 

"I  think  on  the  whole,  sooner  or  later, 
the  American  people  do  get  the  truth.  But 
they  often  get  It  when  It  is  cold  potato** 
and  does  tnem  no  good." 


THE  DEADLY  PARALLEL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public. Hon.  Sean  T.  O'Kelly,  addressed 
a  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  in 
1880  another  distinguished  Irishman. 
Charles  Pamell.  had  addressed  a  like 
session. 

Mr.  President,  this  reference  is  tre- 
mendously interesting  in  contemt>orary 
American  history.  It  is  an  interesting 
vignette  that  sheds  light  on  problems 
with  which  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  con- 
cerned and  will  be  concerned.  Only  yes- 
terday, in  the  Judiciary  8ul)Committee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  ErvinJ  said: 

I  belong  to  a  minority.  If  there  is  any 
minority  In  this  country  today.  It  is  white 
southerners.    I  t>elong  to  a  minority. 

Charles  Pamell  was  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  representing 
an  Irish  minority.  His  steadfast  pur- 
pose was  to  remove  from  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  yoke  and  oppression  of  Brit- 
ish overlordship  and  tyranny.  After  re- 
turning from  the  United  States  he  was 
incarcerated  for  his  alleged  sedition. 
But,  thank  God,  he  still  had  the  right  to 
a  trial  by  jury  and  no  jury  of  Irishmen 
would  convict  him.  From  jail  he  re- 
turned to  the  British  Parliament.  The 
pending  business  was  a  bill  to  solve  the 
Irish  question.  Two  of  its  worse  features 
provided  that  arrests  could  be  made  on 


mere  suspicion  and  the  suspect  Incar- 
cerated in  jail  without  trial  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and,  secondly,  it  denied 
to  such  person  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus.  To  this  coercion  bill,  Parnell 
GfTered  the  following  amendment: 

That  peace  and  tranquillity  cannot  be  pro- 
moted in  Ireland  by  suspending  any  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Irish  people. 

In  the  words  of  Justin  McCarthy,  then 
an  Irish  member  of  the  Parliament,  this 
is  what  transpired: 

We  were  then  about  20  strong,  all  told: 
and  the  House  of  Commons  contains  some 
650  members.  With  the  exception  of  some 
half  a  dosen  stout  English  Radicals  who  were 
always  on  our  side,  the  whole  house  was 
against  us.  Every  man's  hand  was  against 
us.  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  our  hand 
was  against  every  man.  We  made  a  great 
many  speeches  in  those  days.  The  House  of 
Commons  did  not  always  listen  to  \is,  but 
we  made  our  speeches  all  the  same.  We  kept 
the  houM  sitting  through  long  and  weary 
nlghu:  we  kept  the  house  sitting  once  from 
4  o'clock  on  Monday  nfiernoon  until  6  o'clock 
on  the  following  Wednesday  evening — no  In- 
termission of  debate  all  that  time.  We  went 
m  for  open  and  avowed  obstruction:  we  de- 
clared that,  so  long  as  we  could,  we  would  re- 
slat  the  coercion  bill.  Then  they  tried  to 
amend  their  procedure,  and  made  all  sorts  of 
new  rules  to  lntn>duce  a  closuio.  meant,  of 
ooura*.  only  for  the  Iri&h  members— I  mean 
thos*  who  called  themselves  emphatically  the 
Irish  members.  Once  or  twice  the  Speaker 
accomplished  a  very  coup  d'etat,  and  brought 
a  long  debat*  to  a  svidden  cloae.  We  were 
each  of  us  stispended  from  the  awvlc*  of  the 
house  We  were  all  of  us  expelled  from  the 
the  hotise  In  a  body  on  oite  memorable 
e>'enlng:  each  of  us  refusing  to  leave  the 
house  until  the  sertennt  at  arms  had  gone 
through  the  formula  of  using  force  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  majority.  Of  course 
we  came  back  sgain  the  next  day,  or  on  what- 
ever day  the  sentence  of  suspension  expired: 
and  we  went  on  with  our  work  of  otietruc- 
tlon  as  if  notlitng  had  happened.  We  were 
doing  Just  what  we  wanted  to  do;  we  were 
arousing  the  attention  of  England  and  Scot- 
land and  the  civilized  world.  Our  cause  was 
gaining  every  day  in  Ireland,  and  among  the 
Irish  in  America  and  Australia. 

History  repeats  itself.  Reflect  on  the 
Irish  Coercion  Act  of  1881,  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957,  and  those  proposed 
today  directed  against  the  constitutional 
rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the 
southern  white  minority.  Mi*.  Presi- 
dent, what  a  deadly  paralleL 


CRITICAL  AND  STRATEGICAL  MATE- 
RIALS OP  THE  EASTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  published,  in  December 
1958,  as  a  committee  print,  the  author- 
ized Senate  report  on  the  73  nations 
and  entities  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  was  author- 
ized by  Senate  Resolution  78,  as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  225,  85th 
Congress,  providing  for  a  report  on  the 
availability  of  the  critical  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

This  report  was  compiled  and  edited 
under  the  direction  of  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator George  W.  Malone,  of  Nevada,  then 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


and  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels. 

In  appendix  n  will  be  found:  20th 
century  trade  wars,  page  522:  atomic 
weights,  page  605;  our  military  position, 
page  610;  and  war  treaties,  page  613. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  introduction, 
findings,  recommendations,  and  other 
pertinent  material,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  page  proofs  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 

AccESSiBiUTT  or  CarricAL   .nd  Stkateoic  Ma- 

TKXIALS       or       THE       EASTCSN       HEMISPHCXS, 

Including  the  Soviet  Union  and  Satel- 
Lrrx  CouHTsncs — 73  Nations  and  Enti- 
THDB — Senatx  RcsoLtrriON  78  Amended  bt 
Senate  RssoLtmoN  225.  66th  Congress 

(By  Qeorge  W.  Malone) 
iNTaootnmoN 

Both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Hemi- 
spheres can  be  self-suRldent  In  the  produc- 
tion of  the  so-called  critical  minerals  and 
matcrlnla  for  WHr  ur  peace. 

Neither  hemisphere  can  cripple  the  other 
through  withholding  supplies  of  any  kind 
or  nature— including  the  complete  list  of 
77  fuels  and  minerals. 

Any  treaties  between  the  nations  of  the 
respective  hemispheres,  or  trade  among  the 
respective  nationals  of  the**  nations  can 
and  must  b*  on  a  mutually  attractive  and 
proAtuble  basts,  without  endangering  th* 
security  of  titls  NaUui\, 

In  the  event  of  war.  or  the  threat  of 
war  it  would  be  Impossible  for  either  hemi- 
sphere to  defend  line*  of  transportation  and 
communlcauon  across  major  oceans  tor  ma- 
terials of  any  kind. 

The  first  prerequtsit*  to  a  foreign  tnve«t- 
inent  is  a  sound  investntent  clin\nte,  which 

can  only  be  esubllshed  by  tlie  Individual 
nations — the  answer  cannot  be  foimd 
through  grants-in-aid  or  guarantee  of  sta- 
bility by  a  second  nation,  even  the  United 
sutes. 

The  threat  of  confiscation  of  property  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  value  of  their 
ctirrency  In  terms  of  the  dollar  for  trade 
advantage    discourages    private    investors. 

The  answer  is  found  in  a  free  currency 
exchange,  free  from  manipulation  by  a  na- 
tion of  the  value  of  its  money  in  terms  of 
another  nation's  money  for  trade  or  other 
advantage  and  an  established  record  of  in- 
tegrity toward  private  investments.  Also, 
the  former  stabUlzer  gold  has  been  discarded 
as  a  common  denominator  of  world  curren- 
cies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States 
nearly  every  nation  in  the  world  today  can 
and  does  exercise  executive  control  over  for- 
eign exchange,  manipulating  Its  currency  at 
will  for  trade  advantage  without  approval 
of  its  legislative  body. 

Since  World  War  11  through  1958  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  have  shipped 
more  than  S70  billion  abroad  in  gifts  and 
soft  loans — the  lion's  share  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

These  funds  have  ijeen  utilized  to  build 
production  and  mining  enterprises  abroad, 
to  use  the  cheaper  foreign  labor,  importing 
the  goods  into  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  investor  and  work- 
ingman. 

The  United  Stotes  is  the  only  Nation  in 
the  world  today  that  does  not  protect  its 
investors  and  workingmen  once  the  invest- 
ment is  made,  through  the  use  of  tariffs, 
import  permits,  exchange  permits  and  the 
manipulation  of  the  value  of  its  currency 
in  terms  of  its  competitor's  money  for  trade 
advantage. 


It  is  believed  that  these  data  and  the  In- 
formaUon  in  this  report,  not  hitherto  avail- 
able as  a  reference  work,  will  afford  a  uscfvil 
background  picture  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere countries.  The  committee  report, 
S6th  Congress,  2d  session,  on  the  political, 
economic  and  social  status  of  the  nations 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  a  final  sttp- 
plement  to  two  previous  reports,  Sennte 
Report  1627,  8Sd  Congress,  and  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  63  of  the  84th  Congress  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  committee  report  deecribes  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  structtires  of  the 
following  73  nations  and  entitles  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere: 

Afghanistan,  Albania.  Andorra,  Austria. 
Belglvun. 

British  Commonwealth:  Aiutralla,  Ceylon, 
Ghana,  India.  Malaya,  New  Zealand.  Paki- 
stan, Union  of  South  Africa,  United  King- 
dom. 

Bulgaria,  Burma.  Cambodia.  China  (Com- 
munist), China  (Nationalist),  Ciechoelo- 
vakla,  Denmark.  Estonia.  Bthl<HPla,  Finland, 
France,  Germany  (Bast).  Germany  (West). 
Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Indonesia.  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Korta  (North),  Kor*«  (South),  Laos,  Utvla. 
XiSbnnon,  Liberie.  Liechtenstein.  Lithuania. 
Libya.  Luxembourg.  Monaco,  Mongolia 
(Outer),  Morocco.  Nepal.  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way. Philippines,  Poland.  Portugal,  Rumania. 
San  Marino,  Saudi  Arabia.  Spain.  Sudan, 
Sweden,  Swttaerland,  Thailand,  Tunisia. 
Turkey,  TJnit*d  Arab  Republic,  UB.S.R . 
VsUoan  City.  Vietnam  (North),  Vietnam 
(South),  YugoslsTla. 
ruRMAL  sKCoeNmoN  or  commvnkt  china 

Tweniy-ot\e  tree-world  countries  and  ten 
CumntunUt  countries  have  Iminally  rci\»ij- 
nlasd  the  Oox-wrnment  of  Communist  Chinn, 
M  follows: 

Pre*  world  countries:  Afghanistan.  Bu)n>.\. 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Denmark.  Pinlnnd.  Indm, 
Indonesia.  Iraq.  Israel.  Morocco.  Ncpttl. 
Netherlands,  Norway.  Pai^Utan,  Sweden. 
SwltMTlM.d,  United  Arab  Republic,  United 
Kingdom.*  Yemen,  Yugoslavia. 

Communist  countries:  Albani.'t,  Bulgaria, 
CEechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  North  Korea, 
North    Vietnam,    Outer    Mongolia,    Poland, 

Rumania.  U.S.S.R. 

All  trade  agreements  are  capitulations,  in 
which  a  goveriunent  agrees  to  siurender 
some  part  of  its  economy  or  sovereignty 
to  another  government  and  the  world  knew 
and  recognized  it  as  such  until  a  more  pleas- 
ing phrase  could  l>e  Invented:  "reciprocal 
trade." 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  (so-called 
reciprocal  trade)  w<^s  a  voluntary  "'capltu- 
lation"  by  this  Nation  through  an  act  of 
Congress,  under  the  guise  of  reciprocal  trade. 

The  GATT  (General  Agreement  on  TariUs 
and  Trade)  charter  under  which  36  foreign 
competitive  nations  continue  to  divide  our 
markets  among  themselves  through  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements  specifically  fx- 
empts  such  nations  from  keeping  their  part 
of  any  such  agreement  as  long  as  they 
can  show  they  are  short  of  dollar  balance 
payments  to  the  United  States — and  they 
can  show  such  shortage  of  dollar  balance 
payments  until  our  wealth  is  equally  divided 
between  them. 

A  disiUusioned  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said  on  September  5.  1919 — 10  months 
following  the  Armistice  of  World  War  I— 
and  after  he  had  sat  in  on  the  Paris  peace 
settlement  negotiations: 

"The  real  reason  that  the  war  we  have 
Just  finished  took  place  was  that  Germany 
was  afraid  her  commercial  rivals  were  going 
to  get  the  t)etter  of  her,  and  the  reason  some 
nations    went    into    war    against    Germany 
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» The  United  Kingdom  includes  the  follow- 
ing: England,  Scotland.  Wales,  and  North 
Ireland. 
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waa  that  they  thought  Germany  would  get 
the  commercial  advantage  of  them. 

"The  seed  of  Jealousy,  the  seed  of  deep- 
seated  hatred,  was  hot,  successful  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  rivalry.  ThU  war  In  Its 
Inception  was  a  conunerclal  and  Industrial 
war.     It  was  not  a  political  war." 

Wilson  neglected  to  delineate  that  of  the 
Allies,  England  and  Prance  had  been  com- 
mercial giants  dominating  the  trade  of  ex- 
tended colonial  areas  for  300  years,  more 
often  at  each  other's  throats  than  at  that 
of  a  common  competitor,  that  It  was  Ger- 
many which  was  achieving  Industrial  and 
commercial  success,  and  that  seed  of 
Jealovisy,  and  deep-seated  hatred  sprouted 
from  the  older  trading  nations. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  learned  his 
lesson  at  Yalta  and  Teheran — ar.d  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  learned  his  at  Potsdam. 

None  of  these  eminent  heads  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, however,  have  bothered  to  explain 
to  the  American  people  that  these  wars  have 
been  trade  wars  since  hundreds  of  years 
B.C.,  and  that  these  agreements  and  trade 
treaties  simply  mean  a  further  capitulation 
and  a  surrender  of  more  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of   agreements 

and  treaties  with  the  nations  in  Europe  and 
Asia  since  World  War  II .  Prior  to  World 
War  II  we  recognized  Communist  Russia 
without  any  safeguards  whatever;  all  under 
the  guise  of  improving  our  world  trade  posi- 
tion. 

We  have  established  military  bases  In  many 
of  these  countries  on  the  -premise  Ihat  they 
would  follow  us  In  any  international  con- 
flict. 

We  have  continued  the  division  of  our 
wealth — our  taxpayers'  money  and  markets — 
through  successive  Marshall  plans  and  the 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  .\ct  extensions. 

Apparently  we  must  relcarn  the  lescon  the 
hard  way  that  was  first  learned  by  the 
writers  of  our  Constitution  that  no  sovereign 
nation  ever  keeps  an  agreement  or  treaty 
When  It  becomes  obnoxious  to  it. 

FINDINGS 

Between  1947  and  1955  Inclusive,  I  have 
systematically  Inspected  every  Important  na- 
tion In  the  world,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  their  living  standards,  their 
production.  Including  the  accessibility  of  the 
critical  minerals  and  materials  to  such  na- 
tions for  war  or  peace,  but  the  treatment 
accorded  their  Investors  and  worklngmen 
under  their  national  and  international 
policies. 

The  findings  are  arrived  at  as  a  result  of 
such  personal  Investigations  of  the  73  na- 
tions and  entitles  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
The  findings  are  the  result  of  a  digest  of  the 
research  material  and  Include — 

1.  That  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  have  controlled  area  beyond  their  bor- 
ders under  colonial  systems  beginning  hun- 
dreds of  years  B.C..  and  that  many  of  such 
nations  have  overrun  each  other  over  that 
period,  as  the  fortunes  of  war  have  changed. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Is  the  only  coun- 
try In  the  world  that  does  not  systematically 
protect  Its  own  Investors  and  worklngmen, 
through  the  Judicious  use  of  tariffs,  ex- 
change permits,  quotas,  or  other  effective 
device.  Such  protection  Is  operated  to  direct 
the  flow  of  Industrial  capital  Investments  to 
the  protected  area. 

3.  That  practically  all  wars  between  na- 
tions for  2.000  years  have  been  trade  wars. 
That  such  wars  have  developed  the  so-called 
colonial  nations — meaning  control  of  a 
weaker  nation's  markets  by  a  stronger  and 
distant  power. 

4.  That  history  shows  that  International 
trade  rivalry  breeds  such  trade  wars  between 

.  nations,  and  that  the  greatest  International 
trade  war  In  history  Is  now  brewing. 

5.  That  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  can  be 
made  self-sufflclent  In  the  production  of  the 


critical  minerals  and  materials  necessary  for 
war  or  peace.  That  the  Western  Hemisphere 
can  likewise  be  made  self-sufficient  and  can 
be  successfully  defended  from  North  America 
Is  shown  In  Senate  Report  1627.  83d  Congress, 
and  Senate  Document  83.  84th  Congress.  A 
going  concern  Industry  Is  the  best  stockpile. 

6.  That  the  power  In  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere has  shifted  to  Russia  and  that  Russia 
can  make  the  area  under  Its  control  self- 
sufficient  In  the  production  of  the  critical 
minerals  and  materials  for  war  or  peace. 
Power  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  In  the 
United  States,  as  shown  by  Senate  Report 
1627.  83d  Congress. 

7.  That  under  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  (so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act)  through 
the  State  Department  and  Geneva,  we  have 
opened  our  own  domestic  markets  to  the 
trading  nations  of  the  world — and  during  the 
same  period  have  priced  ourcelves  out  of  the 
foreign  markets  through  inflation,  which  can 
only  result  In  an  ultimate  lowering  of  the 
American  living  standard.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference In  the  final  objective  of  Importing 
the  goods  produced  by  low  wage  living  stand- 
ard labor  and  Importing  the  cheap  labor. 
No  one  can  consistently  support  free  Im- 
ports from  lower  wage  living  standard  coun- 
tries and  oppose  free  immigration. 

8.  That  we  arc  living  on  a  war  economy. 
since  we  have  consistently  adopted  national 
and  International  policies  creating  an  un- 
favorable investment  climate  here  and  favor- 
ing foreign  Investments. 

9.  That  our  adherence  to  an  unconditional 
most  favored  nation  clause  has  accelerated 
the  division  of  our  markets  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  An  unconditional  "most 
frvored  nation"  clause  means  that  when  a 
concession  Is  granted  any  nation  under  any 
one  of  the  multitude  of  bilatcrial  or  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements  made  by  the  State 
Department  or  In  Geneva  under  GATT.  then 
all  nat'ons  are  automatically  entitled  to  the 
t>ame  concession,  wliether  or  not  any  com- 
pensatory concession  Is  granted  by  that 
nation. 

13.  That  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the  foreign 
trade  policies  operating  under  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  we  have  returned  to  the  In- 
terminable trade  wars  of  old  Europe  and  Asia 
and  are  becoming  a  greater  economic  colonial 
of  those  areas  today  than  we  were  before 
the  Dsclaratlon  of  Independence  In  1776. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  a  sound  Investment  climate,  which 
wou'-d  Include  a  return  to  the  Constitution, 
article  1.  section  8.  in  the  regulation  of  for- 
eign trade,  and  adequate  depletion  allow- 
ances In  the  field  of  fuels  and  minerals,  thus 
creating  a  favorable  domestic  Investment 
climate  Is  necessary.  A  going  concern  pro- 
ducin-:;  Industry  is  the  best  stockpile. 

2.  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Hemispheres  can  each  be 
made  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  the 
77  critical  minerals  and  materials,  or  adequate 
substitutes,  for  war  or  peace. 

3  A  further  recognition.  In  the  accessi- 
bility of  critical  minerals  and  materials, 
that  there  are  Just  two  major  powers,  one 
In  each  hemisphere;  the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

4.  Elimination  of  our  Nation'^  present  de- 
pendency  upon  remote  and  possibly  un- 
friendly or  neutral  areas  of  th*  world  for 
the  critical  materials,  without^  which  we 
cannot  live  In  peace  or  conduct  a  war. 

5.  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  can  and  must  be  defended 
from  North  America,  since  there  Is  an  ex- 
panding movement  throughout  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  to  deny  this  Nation  military 
bases  on  the  grounds  of  endangering  their 
own  security. 

6.  A  further  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
our  future  markets  and  security  lies  within 
tha    Western    Hemisphere    containing    one 


third  of  the  land  area  of  the  world  and  more 
than  350  million  people  and  that  any  en- 
croachment of  that  area  by  any  nation  with 
a  view  of  establishing  control  politically, 
economically  or  militarily  will  be  dangerous 
to  our  security  and  economic  well-being.  To 
do  this  a  revival  of  the  135-year-old  Monroe 
Doctilne  principle  Is  In  order. 

7.  That  the  unconditional  "most  favored 
nation"  clause  be  eliminated — and  a  return 
to  the  Constitution  in  the  regulation  of  for- 
eign trade — and  that  all  future  trade  agree- 
ments be  regarded  as  treaties,  which  must 
bo  approved  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  U.S. 
Ssnate. 

8.  That  this  Nation  give  every  considera- 
tion to  maintaining  self-sufficiency  of  the 
production  of  tho  critical  minerals  and  ma- 
terials In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
defense  of  this  area  from  North  America, 
since  the  transportation  of  these  materials 
across  major  oceans  would  be  Impossible  In 
wartime. 

9.  That  foreign  trade  be  based  upon  fair 
and  reasonable  competition— that  the  flex- 
ible duty  or  tariff  be  continually  adjusted 
on  the  "equalization  of  costs  of  production" 
principle — always  equaling  the  difference  In 
co'.ts  of  production  here  and  In  the  principal 
competing  country  on  each  product,  and 
that  a  free  market  exchange  value  of  all 
nations'  currencies  be  maintained  In  the  in- 
terest of  favorable  "Investment  climate." 
Gold  should  be  reestablished  as  a  common 
denominator  of  world  currencies. 

10.  Rejection  of  International  controls  of 
production,  prices,  and  supplies  of  critical 
and  strategic  materials  unless  by  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  sucii  rejection,  and  recoRnttlon  of  the 
self-sufficiency  and  the  great  trade  potential 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  greatest 
trade  war  In  history  now  building  up  can 
be  averted. 

NATIONAL   STOCKPILE 

As  oi  June  30.  1958.  there  were  76  metals, 
minerals,  and  nonmetals  and  minerals  In 
the  national  stockpile  either  In  Inven- 
tory or  on  order.  The  major  part  of  require- 
ments has  been  fufllled.  The  materials  au- 
thorized for  open  market  purchase  are 
amosite  asbestos,  small  diamond  dies  and 
muicovlte  block  and  film  mica. 

Materials  acquired  In  barter  for  agricul- 
tural products  are  held  In  a  supplementary 
stockpile  and  will  only  be  taken  over  by 
the  national  stockpile  as  need  arises. 

Critical  and  strategic  minerals 
A  material  may  be  critical  due  to  Its 
scarcity  or  unusual  chemical  and  physical 
properties  either  In  peace  or  war.  A  mate- 
rial may  be  strategic  due  to  its  difficulty  of 
procurement  for  any  reason  in  time  of  war. 
This  could  apply  to  either  domestic  or  for- 
eign production. 

The  current  definition  in  the  Government 
Is  that  only  those  materials  that  are  still 
needed  for  the  stockpile  are  critical  and 
strategic. 

rOREICN    TKADK 

Olftr.  and  subsidies  deducted 

The  volume  of  the  so-called  foreign  trade 
and  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  on  a  mu- 
tually profitable  and  agreeable  basis  are  en- 
tirely two  different  figures. 

The  first  Includes  all  gifts,  so-called  loans 
aind  subsidies  to  the  foreign  nations  with 
which  to  purchase  American  goods,  and  the 
second  Is  shown  In  the  right-hand  percentage 
column  with  such  gifts  and  subsidies 
deducted. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of 
exports  of  American  exportable  or  movable 
goods  on  a  mutually  profitable  or  agreeable 
basis  has  ranged  from  a  low  6.5  percent  In 
1953  to  high  of  13.2  percent  In  1921  with  the 
general  average  lower  since  the  1934  Trade 
Agreemente  Act  (so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act)  was  first  passed. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  general  average  of 
the  profitable  exports  of  American  export- 
able goods  from  1909  to  and  Including  1953. 


which  Included  three  wars  was  from  5.5  to  7.S 
percent.  The  average  Is  8.1  percent  excluding 
war  years. 
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Source    Prcpiired  from  la-^k  dalu  of  the  ncpartnient  of  Commerce.  June  19.58. 


DEPLfnOM 

Allowance  for  a  wasting  asset 

As  a  result  of  legislation  which  I  Intro- 
duced In  1954  to  raise  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  the  49  principal  minerals  to  27  '/i  per- 
cent, such  depletion  allowar.ce  was  raised  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Congress  on  36  metals,  minerals,  and 
materials. 

The  27  Vi  -percent  depletion  waa  retained  on 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  raised  from  15  to  23 
percent  on   35   minerals. 

Depletion  Is  the  percent  of  net  profit  from 
the  net  Income  tax  because  af  a  wasting 
asset. 

Excerpts  of  Senator  Ma  one's  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Mear.s  Conunlttee  of 
the  House  In  1951: 

Two  pri-nciples  encoura^i!  investments 

"The  two  Important  principles  encourag- 
ing venture  capital  to  engnfe  In  the  haaard- 
ous  business  of  drilling  oil  wells  In  untried 
areas,  and  sinking  shafu  and  driving  tunnels 
where  no  conunerclal  mineral  has  ever  been 
known  to  exist,  are  the  depletion  allowance 
and  the  tariff  or  import-fee  structures. 

"The  percentage-depletion  allowance  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  method  lor  the  return  of 
the  capital  Investment.  pro\ided  oil  or  min- 
eral Is  discovered — If  none  is  discovered  the 
capital  Is  lost — that  U  the  gamble  miners 
and  oil  drillers  take. 

"The  tariff  or  import  fee,  providing  a  prin- 
ciple for  fair  and  reasonable  competition  In 
the  importation  of  products  from  the  sweat- 


shop countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  assxires 
Investors  that  their  capital  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  the  emergency  Is  ended. 
emergencv  saves  oil  and  mineral  industries 

"While  the  administration  Is  fostering  the 
Imports  of  petroleum  and  minerals  from 
foreign,  generally  strategically  Indefensible 
sources,  the  domestic  Industry  has  only  been 
saved  from  a  severe  depression  by  the  rapidly 
Increasing  domestic  demand  through  the 
present  emergency. 

"Another  factor  which  has  kept  the  domes- 
tic oil  and  mineral  Industries  searching  for 
new  sources  of  supply  was  the  existence  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance. 

Threat  of  removal  disastrous 
"Mr.  Chairman,  the  continual  threat  of 
the  removal  or  manipulation  of  either  one  of 
these  factors — that  is  to  say,  the  depletion 
allowance,  which  makes  possible  the  return 
of  capiui  investment,  or  the  tariff  or  Import 
fee  structure,  which  provides  for  fair  and 
reasonable  competition  between  Imported 
and  domestically  produced  goods— the  very 
threat  of  the  removal  keeps  venture  capital 
out  of  the  business  since  there  can  be  no 
confidence  In  a  congressional  principle  which 
Is  continually  under  fire." 

nrrxaKAL  nxmrum  code  or  i984 

Sec.  613.     Percentage  Depletion: 

(a)   General  rule:  In  the  case  of  the  mines, 

wells,  and  other  natural  deposits  listed  In 

subsection  (b),  the  allowance  for  depletion 

under  secUon  611  shall  be  the  percentage. 


specified  In  subsection  (b),  of  the  gross  In- 
come from  the  property  excluding  from  such 
gross  income  an  amount  equal  to  any  rents 
or  royalties  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
in  respect  of  the  property.  Such  allowance 
shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  income  from  the  property  (computed 
without  allowance  for  depletion) .  In  no  case 
shall  the  allowance  for  depletion  under  sec- 
tion 611  be  less  than  It  would  be  if  computed 
without  reference  to  this  section. 

(b)  Percentage  depletion  rates:  The  mines, 
wells,  and  other  natural  deposits,  and  the 
percentages,  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Twenty-seven  and  one-half  percent — 
oil  and  gas  wells; 

(2)  Twenty-three  percent:  (a)  sulfur  and 
uranium;  and  (b)  if  from  deposits  in  the 
United  States — ^anorthoslte  (to  the  extent 
that  aliunina  and  alumlnimi  compounds  are 
extracted  therefrom ) .  asbestos,  bauxite,  beryl, 
celestlte,  chromlte,  corundum,  fluorspar, 
graphite,  llmenlte.  kyanite,  mica,  olivine, 
quartz  crystals  (radio  grade),  rutlle,  block 
steatite  talc,  and  zircom,  and  ores  of  the  fol- 
lowing metals:  antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
cobalt,  colimiblum.  lead,  lithium,  manganese, 
mercury,  nickel,  platinum  and  platinum 
group  metals,  tantalum,  thorium,  tin.  tita- 
nium, tungsten,  vanadium,  and  zinc. 

(3)  Fifteen  percent:  Ball  clay,  bentonlte, 
china  clay,  sagger  clay,  metal  mines  (If  para- 
graph (2)(b)  does  not  apply),  rock  asphalt, 
and  vermlculite. 

(4)  Ten  percent:  Asbestos  (if  paragraph 
(2)  (b)  does  not  apply) ,  bruclte.  coal,  lignite, 
peril te,  sodium  chloride,  and  wollastonlte. 

(5)  Five  percent:  (a)  Brick  and  tile  clay, 
gravel,  moUusk  shells  (Including  clam  shells 
and  oyster  shells) ,  peat,  pumice,  sand,  scoria, 
shale,  and  stone,  except  stone  described  in 
paragraph  (6) ;  and  (b)  If  from  brine  wells — 
bromine,  calciiun  chloride,  and  magnesium 
chloride. 

(6)  Fifteen  percent:  All  other  minerals 
(Including  but  not  limited  to,  aplite.  barite. 
borax,  calcium  carbonates,  refractory  and 
fire  clay,  dlatomaceous  earth,  dolomite,  felds- 
par, fuller's  earth,  garnet,  gilsonlte,  granite, 
limestone,  magneslte,  magnesltun  carbonates, 
marble,  phosphate  rock,  potash,  quartzltc, 
slate,  soapstone.  stone  (used  or  sold  for  use 
by  the  mine  owner  or  operator  as  dimension 
stone  or  ornamental  stone),  thenardite,  trl- 
poli.  trona,  and  (if  paragraph  (2)  (b)  does 
not  apply)  bauxite,  beryl,  flake  graphite, 
fluorspar,  lelpollte,  mica,  spodumene.  and 
tBlc,  Including  p3rrophylllte) ,  except  that  un- 
less sold  on  bid  in  direct  competition  with  a 
bona  fide  bid  to  sell  a  mineral  listed  In  para- 
graph (3),  the  percentage  shall  be  5  percent 
for  any  such  other  mineral  when  used,  or 
sold  for  use.  by  the  mine  owner  or  operator 
as  riprap,  ballast,  road  material,  rubble,  con- 
crete aggregates,  or  for  similar  purposes.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "aU 
other  minerals"  does  not  Include  (a)  soil, 
sod,  dirt,  turf,  water,  or  mosses;  or  (b)  min- 
erals from  sea  water,  the  air,  or  similar  Inex- 
haustible sources. 

carricAL  mini^als 
The  1968  Malone-Asplnall  Mineral  Purchase 
Act,  Public  Law  aoe.  83d  Congress,  Ist  ses- 
sion, "To  encourage  the  discovery,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  tungsten,  man- 
ganese, chromlte.  mica,  asbestos,  beryl,  and 
columblum-tantalum-bearlng  ores  and 
concentrates  In  the  United  Stales.  lU  Ter- 
ritories, and  possessions,  and  for  other  pur« 
poses" 

Declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  recognised  that  the 
continued  dependence  on  overseas  sources  ai 
supply  for  strategic  or  critical  minerals  and 
metals  during  periods  of  threatening  world 
conflict  or  of  political  InstabiUty  within  tboM 
nations  controUing  the  sources  of  supply  ot 
such  materials  gravely  endangers  the  present 
and   future   economy   and   security   of   the 
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United  States.  It  1b  therefore  declared  to  be 
the  policy  ot  the  Congresa  that  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  responBlbllltlea  concerning  the 
discovery,  development,  production,  and  ac- 
quisition of  strategic  or  critical  minerals  and 
metals  shall  undertake  to  decrease  further 
and  to  eliminate  where  possible  the  de- 
pendency of  the  United  States  on  overseas 
sources  of  supply  of  each  such  material. 

Sec.  3.  In  accordance  with  the  declaration 
of  policy  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act, 
the  termination  dates  of  all  purchase  pro- 
grams designed  to  stimulate  the  domestic 
production  of  tungsten,  manganese,  chro- 
mlte,  mica,  asbestos,  beryl,  and  columblum- 
tantalum-bearlng  ores  and  concentrates  and 
established  by  regulations  Iscued  pursuant 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  shall  be  extended  an  additional 
two  years:  Provided,  That  this  section  Is  not 
Intended  and  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
or  restrict  the  regulatory  agencies  from  ex- 
tending the  termination  dates  of  these  pro- 
grams beyond  the  two-year  extension  pe- 
riods provided  by  this  section  or  from  In- 
creasing the  quantity  of  materials  that  may 
be  delivered  and  accepted  under  these  pro- 
grams as  permitted  by  existing  statutory  au- 
thority :  Provided  further.  That  the  extended 
termination  date  provided  by  this  section 
for  the  columblum-tantalum  purchase  pro- 
gram shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of  co- 
lumblum-tantalum-bearlng  ores  and  con- 
centrates of  foreign  origin. 

Sec  4.  In  order  that  those  persons  who  pro- 
duce or  who  plan  to  produce  under  purchase 
programs  established  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
774  (Eighty-first  Congress)  and  Public  Law 
96  (Eighty-second  Congress)  may  be  In  posi- 
tion to  plan  their  Investment  and  production 
with  due  regard  to  requirements,  the  respon- 
sible agencies  controlling  such  purchase  pro- 
grama  are  directed  to  publish  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter  the  amounts  of  each  of 
the  ores  and  concentrates  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 3  purchased  In  that  quarter  and  the 
total  amounts  of  each  which  have  been  pur- 
chased under  the  program. 

Approved  August  7,  1953. 

The  Malone-Asplnall  Act  of  1953  and  Its 
extension  In  1956  simply  fixed  a  Government 
purchase  price  at  a  figure  In  each  case  that 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Committee  felt  was 
enough  above  the  world  price  to  make  the 
difference  In  the  wages,  taxes  and  the  general 
cost  of  doing  business  here  and  in  the  chief 
competing  nation  on  each  product. 

Extension  of  the  Malone-Asplnall  1953  Min- 
eral Ptu-chase  Act,  Public  Law  733,  84th 
Congress,  "To  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  production  of  tungsten,  asbestos,  fluor- 
spar, and  columblum-tantalum  In  the 
United  States,  Its  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions, and  for  other  purpose" 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domes- 
tic Tungsten.  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Co- 
lumblum -Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956." 

Approved  July  19,  1956.  Expires  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958. 

The  Hoxise  nullified  this  legislation  In  1957 
through  falling  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Ma- 
lone-Asplnall Mineral  Purchase  Act. 

New   mineral    piirchase   legislation,   S.   4036, 

passed  by  the  Senate  July  11,  1958,  failed  In 

the  House  August  21,  1958 

WhUe  the  Malone-Asplnall  1953  Mineral 
Purchase  Act,  as  extended  in  1956  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  It  was  rendered  Inactive  In  1957 
and  1958  when  the  House  refused  on  three 
separate  occasions  to  go  along  with  the  Sen- 
ate In  appropriating  the  necessary  funds. 

The  Senate  recognizing  that  the  the  House 
bad  effectively  stopped  the  purchase  of  these 
minerals  and  that  such  action  would  result 
in  closing  the  mines,  many  of  which  would 
be  very  expensive  to  reopen,  introduced  new 
legislation  with  the  objective  of  keeping  the 


mines  operating  pending  a  sound  national 
policy  under  which  production  might  con- 
tinue. 

(8.  4036.  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.]* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  30.  1958 

Mr.  Murray  (for  himself,  Mr.  Malone.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Watklns,  Mr.  Manefleld,  Mr.  Al- 
lott,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
and  Mr.  Chavez)  Introduced  the  following 
bill,  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 
A  bin  to  stabilize  production  of  copper,  lead, 

zinc,    acid-grade    fiuorspar.    and    tungsten 

from  domsstic  mines 

THE    1934    TRADE    A3REEMKNTS    ACT    VERSUS    THE 
1930  TARIrr  ACT 

Since  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  (so- 
called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act)  was  extended 
and  all  special  legislation  providing  for  the 
production  of  such  minerals  either  failed  to 
pass  the  House  or  was  rendered  Inactive  by  It 
through  failure  to  pass  the  necessary  appro- 
priation— most  of  the  mines  have.  In  fact, 
closed  and  this  Nation  Is  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  many  of  the  critical  min- 
erals without  which  It  cannot  fight  a  war  or 
live  In  peace. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  transferred 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, article  I,  section  3,  to  regulate  foreign 
trade  to  the  President,  the  executive  branch, 
with  the  power  to  extend  that  authority  to 
Geneva  where  It  now  resides  with  36  foreign 
conipetitive  nations  continuing  the  Job  of 
dividing  the  American  markets  among  them- 
selves through  the  complicated  multilateral 
trade  agreements. 

The  Constitution,  article  I,  section  8,  says 
that  "The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
cises. •  •  •  To  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations." 

Two  forces  are  at  work  dividing  American 
markets  with  foreign  nations.  The  State  De- 
partment, representing  the  executive, 
through  bilateral  trade  agreements;  and 
Geneva  through  the  GATT  (General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade)   regulations. 

The  GATT  rcgvilatlons  provide  that  such 
foreign  nations  do  not  need  to  keep  their 
part  of  the  agreements  as  long  as  they  are 
short  of  "dollar  balance"  payments — and 
they  can  show  that  they  are  short  of  such 
payments  until  the  American  wealth  and 
markets  are  equally  divided  among  them. 

If  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  were  to 
be  repealed  or  not  renewed  the  constitutional 
responsibility  would  revert  to  Congress  and 
the  Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Congress, 
would  adjust  the  flexible  tariff  under  section 
336  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act.  entitled : 

Sec.  336.  Equalization  of  costs  of  produc- 
tion : 

(a)  Change  of  classification  or  duties:  In 
order  to  put  Into  force  and  effect  the  policy 
of  Congress  by  this  Act  Intended,  the  Com- 
mission (1)  upon  request  of  the  President, 
or  (2)  up>on  resolution  of  either  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  or  (3)  upon  Its  own  mo- 
tion, or  (4)  when  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission  there  Is  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son therefor,  upon  application  of  any  inter- 
ested party,  shall  Investigate  the  differences 
in  the  costs  of  production  of  any  domestic 
article  and  of  any  like  or  similar  foreign 
article.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation 
the  Commission  shall  hold  hearings  and  give 
reasonable  public  notice  thereof,  and  shall 
afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  parties  In- 
terested to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence, 
and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reason- 
able procedure  and  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  execute  its  functions 


*  S.  4036,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  passed  by  the 
Senate  but  failed  in  the  House. 


under  this  section  •  •  •.  If  the  Commission 
finds  it  shown  by  the  investigation  that  the 
duties  expressly  fixed  by  statute  do  not  equal- 
ize the  differences  In  the  costs  of  production 
of  the  domestic  article  and  the  like  or  sim- 
ilar foreign  article  when  produced  In  the 
principal  competing  country,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  specify  in  its  report  such  Increaaea 
or  decreases  in  rates  of  duty  expressly  fixed 
by  sUtute  (including  any  necessary  change 
in  classification)  as  It  finds  shown  by  the 
Investigation  to  be  necessary  to  equalize  such 
differences.  In  no  case  shall  the  total  In- 
crease or  decrease  of  such  rates  of  duty  ex- 
ceed 60  percent  of  the  rates  expressly  fixed 
by  statute. 

(b)  Change  to  American  selling  price:  If 
the  Commission  finds  upon  any  such  investi- 
gation that  such  differences  cannot  be 
equalized  by  proceeding  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, it  shall  so  sUte  in  its  report  to  the 
President  and  shall  specify  therein  such  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty  based  upon  the 
"American  selling  price"  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 402(g))  of  the  domestic  article,  as  it 
finds  shown  by  the  investigation  to  be  neces- 
sary to  equalize  such  difference. 

NO    SPECUL    LEGISLATION    NECESSABT 

With  the  Uriff  adjusted  upon  the  "equal- 
ization of  costs  of  production"  provision  of 
section  336  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act  the  Amer- 
ican Investors  and  worklngmen  would  be  back 
In  business:  and  no  special  legislation  would 
be  necessary. 

Under  the  1930  Tariff  Act  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, an  agent  of  Congress  holds  the  nec- 
essary hearings  and  adjusts  the  flexible  tariff 
to  equalize  the  costs  of  production.  The 
Congress  takes  no  action,  unless  it  should 
not  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Under  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
amended  the  State  Department  acting  for 
the  Executive  can  trade  all  or  any  part  of  an 
Industry  to  a  foreign  nation  or  nations  to 
further  a  foreign  policy. 

THE    KASTEKN    HnCISPHXaX 

Polifical,  economic,  and  raw  materials — 
73  nations 

In  1956,  I  went  behind  the  so-called  Iron 
Curtain  and  stayed  2>^  months. 

I  not  only  Incpected  all  of  the  Balkan 
countries,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia. 
Finland.  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Poland.  Ru- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia,  but  Inspected  manu- 
facturing plants  and  mines  In  each  of  the 
Russian  16  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  from 
Leningrad  in  the  north  to  Tiflis  in  the  south, 
and  from  the  Ukraine  In  the  west  to  beyond 
Novosibirsk,  east  In  Siberia. 

As  a  result  of  such  inspections  I  have  no 
hesitancy  In  saying  that  not  only  can  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  be  made  self-sufficient 
In  the  production  of  the  77  critical  materials 
for  war  or  peace  but  Russia  Itself  can  do 
likewise  within  the  area  under  her  control. 

Further,  as  I  announced  on  my  return  from 
Russia  In  1955.  there  will  be  no  successful 
revolt,  and  that  all  of  the  power  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere  has  moved  to  Russia. 

There  are  two  hemispheres.  Western  and 
Eastern,  and  two  world  powers,  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  There  are  42  nations  and 
entitles  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  73 
In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  work  here  describing  the  73  nations  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  including  mineral 
and  general  raw  material  resources,  and  the 
political  and  economic  structure  of  each  is 
the  most  recent  data  and  information  avail- 
able. It  is  not  as  complete  as  the  comparable 
reports  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  in- 
cludes the  best  available  data  and  Informa- 
tion. 

The  accessibility  of  the  necessary  mineral 
and  general  raw  material  resources  is  often 
the  measure  of  the  political  and  military 
power  of  a  country  in  world  affairs. 

On  that  basis  alone  the  United  States  and 
Russia  have  the  greatest  futiire  potential. 
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Availability  of  such  materials  marked  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  colonial  empires  of  his- 
tory. Colonialism  indicates  the  control  by 
a  stronger  nation  of  a  weaker  nation's 
markets. 

The  control  and  loss  of  the  markets  of  the 
countries  of  South  America  and  a  substan- 
tial part  of  what  Is  now  the  United  States 
marked  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  empire. 

Britain's  Navy  held  the  British,  French, 
Belgian,  and  the  Netherlands  colonial  em- 
pires together  for  sever;»l  hundred  years. 
Colonialism  ended  with  the  domination  of 
the  British  fleet  by  alrpower  at  the  end  of 
World  War  11;  they  have  l>een  riding  on 
momentum  and  the  support  of  this  Nation 
since  that  time. 


CITATION  BEING  AWARDED  TO 
ROBERT  VANCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon, Robert  C.  Vance,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Herald, 
is  being  honored  in  his  liome  town  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  patriotic  civilian  service. 

Mr.  Vance  Is  deservedly  receiving  a 
citation  for  the  important  role  that  he 
and  his  newspaper  played  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  a  mutual  imderstand- 
ing  between  the  residents  of  the  New 
Britain  area  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Nike  command  post  there. 

Mr.  Vance's  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
Army  Is  no  surprise  to  those  who  know 
him.  He  and  the  New  Britain  Herald 
have  teamed  up  to  bring  a  long  list  of 
outstanding  accomplishments  to  their 
community. 

Mr.  Vance  has  never  considered  it  a 
duty  to  perform  public  service  to  his 
readers.  Instead  he  has  always  felt  that 
It  was  a  privilege,  and  has  acted  accord- 
ingly. 

I  personally  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  a  close  friend  of  Bob  Vance 
for  many  years.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  seen  fit  to 
honor  him  publicly  for  his  outstanding 
work. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 

Bir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absc^nce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
ntunes: 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Anderson 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Engle 

McOee 

BeaU 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Bennett 

Ftear 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Martin 

Bridges 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

Bush 

Oreen 

Morse 

Butler 

Qruenlng 

Morton 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hart 

Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hill 

Murray 

Capehart 

Holland 

Muskle 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

O'Mahoney 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Church 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex.     Randolph 

Cooper 

Johnston,  8  C.    Robertson 

Cotton 

Keating 

RuseeU 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy 

8cboepi>el 

Dodd 

Ken- 

Soott 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Stennls  Thimnond  Williams,  Del. 

Symington         Wiley  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Talmadge  WUUams,  N.J.     Toung,  Ohio 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [lilr.  Long],  the  Sanator  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  and  the  Senator  frcm  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  BRETTON  WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1094)  to  amend  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  line  13,  after  the  word  "thereof", 
to  strike  out  "such  amoimts  as  may  be 
necessary"  and  insert  "$8,675,000,000"; 
and,  after  line  14,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Ssc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1959. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sre.  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  Is  authorized  to  request  and 
consent  to  an  Increase  of  »1. 375,000,000  in 
the  quota  of  the  United  States  under  article 
m,  section  2,  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  Fund,  as  proposed  In  the  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Fund  dated 
February  2,  1959. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  is  authcxized  (1)  to  vote  for  Increases 
In  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under  arti- 
cle U,  section  2,  of  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  Bank,  as  recommended  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank 
dated  February  2,  1959,  and  (2)  if  such  In- 
creases become  effective,  to  subscribe  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  thirty-one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
shares  of  stock  under  article  n,  section  3, 
of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Bank." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  $950,000,000",  and  by  striking  out  "not 
to  exceed  $4,125,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$8,675,000,000". 

Sxc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  become  effective  on  JtUy  1,  1959. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  explain  and  Justify  the  increases 
in  the  financial  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development    and    the    International 


Monetary  Fund  which  are  contained  in 
Senate  bill  1094,  which  would  amend  for 
that  purpose  the  basic  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act. 

In  these  days  of  trial  and  trouble, 
when  we  are  continually  callsd  upon  to 
meet  international  crises  and  domestic 
problems,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of 
past  shortcomings  and  future  dangers, 
it  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  now  and  then — 
and  this  is  one  of  those  occasions — ^to 
tell  a  story  of  success.  This  bill  relates 
to  two  highly  successful  international 
financial  institutions — ^the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  International  Mcmetary  Fund  has 
had  a  steady  record  of  success  in  pro- 
moting international  monetary  coopera- 
tion and  wiser  foreign-exchange  prac- 
tices. It  has  solved  several  major  fi- 
nancial crises  abroad  by  providing 
short-term  financial  assistance  to  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  Fund. 
In  12  years  of  operations,  the  Fimd  has 
made  temporarily  available  to  36  dif- 
ferent countries  about  $4.1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  educational 
value  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  one  of  its  most  important 
virtues,  although  it  is  an  intangible  and 
does  not  show  up  on  any  balance  sheet 
of  any  lund.  The  advice  which  the 
Fund  gives  to  the  countries  which  bor- 
row from  it,  and  answers  to  requests  for 
information  made  by  the  countries  as 
to  internal  practices,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aspects  of  the  entire 
operation.  If  the  free  world  is  ever  to 
come  to  an  intelligent  and  efiBcient  use 
of  the  capitalistic  system  the  Fund  will 
be  one  of  the  principal  reasons  there- 
for. 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  is  likewise  a 
success.  The  Bank  is  now  in  its  12th 
year  of  operation.  It  has  made  loans  of 
more  than  $4  billion  in  49  different 
countries  and  territories.  Its  operations 
helped  in  the  reconstruction  work  after 
World  War  n,  and  the  Bank  has  now 
become  one  of  the  important  means  of 
financing  the  free  world's  economic  de- 
velopment. Loans  by  the  Bank  are  cur- 
rently running  at  the  rate  of  about 
$700-$800  million  a  year.  The  Bank's 
reputation  is  of  the  highest  quality.  It 
has  been  able  to  boirow  large  sums  of 
money  from  private  enterprise,  and  it 
has  never  had  a  default  on  any  of  its 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to  go  into  the 
somewhat  intricate  details  of  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  these  two  finan- 
cial institutions.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  before  ttiem.  a  print  which  con- 
tains the  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  urging  these  increases 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank,  together  with  a  special  report  of 
the  National  AdviscMT  Council  of  our 
Government,  which  contains  a  wealth  of 
detailed  inf  otmation  and  statistical  data 
explaining  the  operations  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank  and  justifying  the  in- 
creases in  their  resources.  In  addition. 
m»nbers  have  available  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
bill.    In  addition  to  these  materials,  the 
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OTTthTacUviUes  of  the  Fund  and  the     dustry.  but  by  means  of  education  ofjhe 


which  have  been  rendered  by  the  Presi 
dent  to  the  Congress  on  their  operations. 
In  addition  to  the  written  materials 
which  I  hare  cited  as  informative  about 
S.  1094,  the  activities  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  well  known  to  Members  of  this 
body,  some  of  whom  participated  in  the 
formulation  of  the  articles  of  agreement 


work.  First.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  both  free  world 
institutions.  With  the  excepUon  of 
Yugos'avia.  which  seems  to  have  a  foot 
In  both  worlds,  all  68  members  of  both 
Institutions  are  outside  of  the  Commu- 
nict  group  of  countries.     With  respect 


Bank   and  copies  of  the  annual  reports    financial  managers  of  "^e  ja^5I^„«^°)^: 
uani,  aim      y  .  .     __  _....      ^^^^  ^^j^  ^j^^j^  buslncss  has  been  done 

there  has  been  created  a  much  better 
climate  for  private  industry. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    And  this  process  has 

encouraged  and  helped  private  industry  „ ^  .,»_    ^    j   i*.  w 

^thm'^tSe  United  States  and  In  the  to  both  the  Bank  and  the  Rind   it  has 

other  countries,  rather  than  hurt  it.  not  been  necessary  for  the  United  States 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    The  Senator  is  ab-  to  appropriate  funds  toward  the  operat- 

<;olutPlv  correct  ^S  expenses  of  the  organizations.    Both 

Mr  CAPEHART.    I  thank  the  Senator,  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  have  paid  for 

>,  ■  tTTT»RRTr,Trr      Senators  will  re-  their  administration  and  personnel  out 

SrSSJi:? l^e  I?tS   M^^be"  o5    oa^tSfhe  TnUmaton'arBank  for  of  the  fees  which  the,  have  charged  for 

Se'SXS'stafef  S^t^atfon^t^e'r;"  n.     ^^onstr.cticn   and   Development   and  their  service.     *.  I  mentioned  earlier. 

t^e  Intsmatlonal  Monetary  Fund  were 

of    the 


nual  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank  and  the  Fimd.  Thus,  we 
have  more  than  a  casiial  acquaintance 
with  this  subject. 

I  believe  this  bUl  is  warmly  supported 
on  botJj  aides  of  the  aisle.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  minor  matter  to  which  I 
shall  refer  in  a  moment.  I  believe  there 
Is  no  controversy  about  the  bill.  No  one 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  and  the  committee 
heard  well-informed  and  persuasive  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  bill,  representing 
farm,  labor,  and  business  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  short  colloquy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  3rield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
'able  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  have 
been  members  of  both  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  handle 
"these  matters  and  have  handled  them 
for  many  years.  In  fact,  we  were  both 
raembars  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  when  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  were  established. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  Institutions 
have  done  an  outstanding  job.  and  that 
we  hare  not  heard  any  complaints  with 
respect  to  their  operations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  entirely  correct.  I  have  never 
heard  a  really  serious  complaint  about 
their  operations.  These  organizations 
have  been  blessed  with  extraordinarily 
able  manapoment.  in  my  opinion.  They 
started  out  with  the  correct  policies. 
There  have  been  no  defaults.  The  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  has  had  no  defaults. 
Though  there  havs  been  a  few  cases  of 
minor  failures  to  abide  by  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  I  think  there  has  been  noth- 
ing of  a  serious  nature.  The  program 
has  been  a  very  great  success. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  when  monejrs  have  been  loaned 
either  by  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  or  by  the 
Expert-Import  Bank  private  invectments 
have  Increased  very  materially?  In  fact, 
I  thlr.k  the  figures  show  that  private  in- 
vestment in  the  countries  concerned  has 
Increased  about  three  times  over  com- 
parable preylous  shears. 

Mr.  FULBRIGirr.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  flgtires  in  mind,  bat  the  activities 
of  the  Bank  have  had  a  very  beneficial 


estabiiohed  on  the  initiative 
United  States.  Our  participation  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1945 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Bretton 
Wcods  Agreements  Act.  Although  back 
in  1945  we  knew  that  the  first  task  of  the 
two  institutions  would  be  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  from  the  havoc  wrought  by 
World  War  II,  it  was  clearly  seen  then 
that  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  would  be- 
come financial  institutions  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  ever  more  interdepend- 
ent economies  of  nations  in  the  free 
world.  The  United  States  took  the  lead 
in  establishing  the  Fund  and  the  Bank 
and  by  our  participation  during  the  12 
years  since  we  have  retained  that  leader- 
ship. As  is  well  known,  the  national 
quotas  agreed  upon  for  the  Fund  and  the 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
were  fixed  by  considering  the  size  of  the 
international  trade,  the  national  income, 
and  the  monetary  reserves  of  tlie  mem- 
bers. Contributions  to  the  organiza- 
tions are  thus  deteimined  on  a  kind  of 
approximation  of  ablUty  to  pay.  Poli- 
cies of  the  Bank  and  the  F\ind  are  de- 
termined by  a  system  of  weighted  voting 
which  closely  reflect  the  financial  stake 
of  each  country  in  the  institutions. 

The  functions  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  have  remained  constant 
but  its  business  has  varied  greatly  over 
the  years.  In  the  period  Immediately 
after  World  War  II.  drawings  against 
the  Fund  to  meet  balance-of-pajrments 
deficits  were  large.  A  few  years  later, 
however,  such  drawings  feU  to  a  low 
level.  It  was  not  until  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956  and  1957,  with  its  profound  dis- 
locations in  trade,  that  the  true  worth 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
again  appreciated.  In  1956  drawings 
against  the  Fund  amounted  to  $693  mil- 
lion and  in  1957,  $977  million.  The 
largest  beneficiaries  of  the  Fund's  re- 
source at  this  time  were  Great  ^ritain. 
France.  India,  and  Japan. 

The  operations  of  the  Bank  have  shift- 
ed from  concentration  on  post-war  re- 
construction loans  to  EJurop>e  to  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  to  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world.  The  Bank  has  made  60  per- 
cent of  its  loan  commitments  for  two 
major  purposes :  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric p&wer  installations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities,  such 
as  harbors,  railroads  and  highways.  The 
Bank's  loans  are  of  the  very  hard  variety 
and  they  complement  the  efforts  being 
made  through  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram to  assist  other  coimtries  in  eco- 
nomic development. 


As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
those  countries  which  have  contributed 
the  most  financially,  to  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund  have  the  most  to  say  In  the  deter- 
mination of  their  policies.  The  United 
States,  being  the  largest  contributor, 
has  more  to  say  than  anybody  else. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  question  in  these 
two  institutions  about  other  countries 
having  undue  power  in  disposing  of  as- 
sets contributed  by  the  United  States. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  op- 
erates as  a  kind  of  pool  of  currencies. 
When  a  member  country  suffers  a  crop 
failure  or  some  other  economic  emer- 
gency, it  may  buy  frcwn  the  Fund  the 
hard  currency  it  needs,  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  usually  between  3  and  5 
years,  by  selling  its  own  currency  to  the 
Fund  in  exchange.  Later,  when  the 
cn:>is  has  passed,  the  country  which  has 
drawn  on  the  Fund  must  reirface  its 
own  currency  sold  to  the  Fund  and  must 
do  so  with  gold  or  a  convertible  cur- 
rency, such  as  dollars.  In  this  way  the 
Fund's  resources  are  made  whole. 

The  Fund's  resources  are  protected 
against  inflation  through  the  method  of 
fixing  a  par  value  for  the  currency  of 
each  country  which  has  been  paid  into 
the  Fund,  and  covmtries  are  obligated 
to  keep  their  currency  in  the  Fund  within 
1  percent  of  its  par  value.  If  the  cur- 
rency of  a  country  depreciates,  the  Fund 
calls  in  more  currency  from  that  coim- 
try.  This  same  system  applies  to  the 
currency  resources  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  DevekqD- 
ment.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  a  little  over  400  employees, 
slightly  under  half  of  whom  are  Amer- 
icans. 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  Is  In  the 
business  of  lending  capital  for  develop- 
ment purposes  in  member  countries.  It 
makes  these  loans  to  governments  and 
to  private  enterprise.  If  it  makes  a  loan 
to  private  organizations  in  a  certain 
country,  that  country  must  guarantee 
repayment.  The  Bank  gets  its  money, 
which  It  lends,  partly  from  capital  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in  by  the  members  and 
partly  from  the  private  money  markets 
through  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Bank  to  private  investors.  In  recent 
years  the  Bank  has  obtained  most  of  iti 
resources  by  the  sale  of  Its  securities. 
60  ];>ercent  of  which  have  been  sold  in 
the  United  States.  The  Bank  now  has 
about  580  enu>loyea3. 45  pax;ent  of  whom 
are  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate  in  S.  1094  amounts  to  this  in 
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simplified  terms:  It  is  pnq;>06ed  to  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  by  50  percent  and  to  in- 
crease the  capital  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment by  110  percent.  The  Fund,  after 
these  increases,  will  have  resources  of 
about  $5  billion,  of  which  gold  and  dol- 
lars will  amount  to  about  $2.3  billion. 
Under  the  articles  of  the  agreement  of 
the  Fund,  a  member  must  pay  25  per- 
cent of  its  increased  contribution  in 
gold  and  the  balance  in  its  currency. 
This  means  for  the  United  States  a  pay- 
ment of  $344  million  in  gold  and  $1,031 
million  in  dollars.  The  dollar  payment 
of  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  form 
of  non-interest-bearing  notes,  to  be 
drawn  upon  by  the  Fund  if  necessary, 
but  meanwhile  no  cash  will  be  paid  by 
the  United  States.  All  of  the  other 
countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Fund  will  increase  their  quotas  by  at 
least  50  percent.  Some  of  the  smaller 
quota  countries  will  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  increases  and  Canada,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan,  because  of  their  rela- 
tive prosperity  and  increased  importance 
in  international  trade,  will  have  in- 
creases of  larger  than  50  percent. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  U.S.  subscrip- 
tion to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  be  in- 
creased by  100  percent,  from  $3,175  mil- 
lion to  $6,350  million.  No  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  U.S.  subscription  will 
be  paid  except  to  meet  some  fu- 
ture default  of  the  Bank's  obligations. 
No  such  default  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
past.  Thus,  the  increased  liabiUty  of  the 
United  States  will  be  a  contingent  lia- 
bility and  a  fairly  remote  contingency 
at  that.  The  quotas  of  other  members  of 
the  Bank  will  also  go  up  correspond- 
ingly, so  that  the  authorized  capital  of 
the  Bank  will  increase  from  $10  billion 
to  $24  billion.  Larger  than  100  percent 
increases  in  the  Bank's  subscriptions  for 
Canada,  Germany,  and  Japan  have  been 
agreed  U]X>n  for  the  same  reasons  which 
I  Just  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
creased quotas  of  these  countries  in  the 
Fund.  "The  subscription  of  Canada  to 
the  Bank  will  be  increased  from  $325 
million  to  $750  million,  of  Germany  from 
$330  million  to  $1,050  million,  and  of 
Japan  from  $250  million  to  $666  miUion. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  in- 
creases in  the  resources  of  the  two  finan- 
cial institutions  are  the  only  changes 
which  are  contemplated  by  this  legisla- 
tion. There  will  be  no  change  in  the 
method  of  operations  of  the  Bank  and 
the  Fund,  no  change  in  membership,  and 
no  change  in  the  policies  of  the  organi- 
sations. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  increasing 
of  the  resources  of  the  Bank  and  the 
P*und  is  that  the  world  has  greatly 
changed  in  the  12  years  since  they  were 
established.  Twelve  years  ago  the  Bank 
and  the  Fund  were  xm  tried  institutions 
looked  upon  with  some  skepticism  and 
even  hostility.  We  did  not  know  how 
they  were  going  to  work  out.  Now  we 
have  a  record  of  solid  achiev^nent  on 
which  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Economic  conditions  in  the  world  and 
the  resources  of  the  member  coimtries 
have  greatly  changed  since  the  original 


quotas  for  the  Fund  and  the  shares  in 
the  Bank  were  fixed.  For  example,  the 
total  of  free  world  imports  has  increased 
from  $27  billion  in  1937  to  about  $100 
billion  to  1958.  Trade  to  the  free  world, 
which  is  roughly  foiu-  times  what  it  was 
when  the  Fund  was  established,  surely 
needs  a  larger  stabilization  mechanism. 
The  national  tocome  and  monetary  re- 
serves of  the  member  countries  since  the 
toception  of  the  Fimd  fortimately  make 
possible  such  an  increase.  The  salutary 
trend  toward  greater  convertibility  of  the 
free  world's  currencies  also  puts  us  on 
notice  that  there  may  be  increased  de- 
mands on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  because  now  that  exchange  re- 
strictions are  diminishing,  the  variations 
in  balances  of  payments  are  likely  to  be 
greater. 

At  the  end  of  1958  the  Monetary  Fund 
had  gold  resources  equal  to  $1,532  mil- 
lion and  $792  million  to  U.S.  dollars. 
Agatost  these  assets  there  were  commit- 
ments to  sell  $911  million  worth  of  cur- 
rency; that  is,  possible  demands  on  the 
fimd.  This  total  of  resources  is  clearly 
inadequate  to  contain  the  exchange  ab- 
errations which  could  occur  over  a  period 
of  toternational  crisis.  The  Suez  crisis 
alone  in  1956  and  1957  gave  rise  to  draw- 
ings on  the  Fund  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.6  billion. 

It  would  be  hard  to  argue  that  the  50- 
percent  increase  to  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  is  precisely  right.  Considering  the 
size  of  the  national  incomes  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  magnitude  of  current  world 
trade,  the  tocrease  ought  to  be  larger. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  desire 
to  continue  the  principle  that  each  of 
them  will  increase  its  quota  by  the  same 
percentage.  If  the  percentage  becomes 
too  large,  some  of  the  same  countries  will 
be  unable  to  carry  the  burden.  Thus  a 
compromise  has  been  arrived  at  between 
the  foreseeable  needs  of  the  Fund  and  the 
ability  of  members  to  contribute  addi- 
tional resources. 

The  tocrease  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
is  brought  about  because  without  it  the 
Bank  will  soon  nm  toto  diflBculty  selling 
its  bonds  in  the  private  money  market. 
This  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  atti- 
tude of  the  U.S.  private  tovestors  on  this 
potot.  U.S.  investors  care  more  about 
the  backing  of  the  U.S.  Government  of 
the  Banks  bonds  than  they  do  about  any 
other  backing.  The  portion  of  the  U.S. 
subscription  to  the  Bank,  which  is  perti- 
nent here,  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
Bank  now  amounts  to  $2,540  million 
while  the  Bank  now  has  $1.8  billion  of 
its  bonds  outstandtog.  The  Bank  has 
been  issuing  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $497 
million  in  1957  and  $663  million  in  1958. 
At  this  rate,  the  funded  debt  of  the  Bank 
will  exceed  the  sunoimt  of  the  U.S.  back- 
ing sometime  in  the  next  2  years,  de- 
pending on  the  volume  of  loans  made  by 
the  Bank.  American  tovestors  are  there- 
fore beginillng  to  ask  about  an  tocrease 
to  the  size  of  U.S.  Government  guarantee. 

The  need  for  an  tocrease  to  the  capital 
of  the  Bank  can  also  be  seen  if  one  looks 
at  the  needs  of  the  world  for  development 
capital.  These  needs,  to  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  alone,  are  greater 
than  any  resomres  which  are  to  sight. 
India  alone  can  probably  xise  outside 


capital  to  the  extent  of  between  $500  mil- 
lion and  $1  bilUon  annually  for  the  next 
few  years.  Estimates  of  total  outside 
capital  needed  to  underdeveloped  coim- 
tries annually  range  from  $2.5  billion  to 
$10  bilUon.  Now  the  Bank  cannot  begto 
to  meet  this  need  by  itself.  Private  to- 
vestment  and  bilateral  lending  by  the 
todustrialized  countries,  tocluding  the 
United  States,  will  be  necessary  to  make 
up  the  difference.  The  Bank's  important 
contribution  through  its  prime,  gilt- 
edged  loans  to  the  fields  of  electric  power, 
transportation,  industry,  agriculture  and 
forestry,  general  development,  and  cc«n- 
mxinications  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  part 
of  the  bill  which  has  given  rise  to  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  question  is 
whether  the  impact  of  the  bill  on  the 
U.S.  Government  expenditure  budget 
shall  be  placed  on  the  fiscal  year  1959 
budget  or  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget. 

The  President  said  to  his  budget  mes- 
sage of  January  19,  1959,  with  respect  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund : 

For  the  additional  U.S.  quota  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  this  budget  in- 
cludes 91,375  million  as  supplemental  new 
obligational  authority  and  as  estimated  ex- 
penditures in  1959.  Of  this  amount,  $344 
million  is  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  the  balance 
of  $1,031  million  is  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of 
noninterest-bearing  Treasiiry  notes. 

The  President,  in  his  budget  message 
of  January  19,  1959,  said  with  respect  to 
the  tocreased  subscription  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank: 

The  anticipated  subscription  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank  of  $3,175  mUlion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959  is  included  In  the  budget  as  new 
obligational  authority  but  not  as  an  expendi- 
ture, because  it  wUl  be  in  the  natxire  of  a 
guarantee  fund.  On  the  strength  of  gviaran- 
tees  from  all  its  members,  the  Banl^  is  able 
to  sell  its  bonds  to  private  invesUH's. 

In  other  words,  the  tocrease  to  the  U.S. 
subscription  to  the  International  Bank 
almost  certamly  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  expenditure  budget  of  the  United 
States  to  fiscal  year  1959  or  fiscal  year 
1960. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  decided  that  the  bill  should  be 
amended  by  providing  that  the  increases 
in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Fund  and 
Bank  should  become  effective  on  July  1. 
1959;  in  other  words,  to  affect  the  fiscal 
1960  Government  budget. 

Administration  witnesses  put  great 
stress  to  their  presentations  on  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  conttoue  its 
leadership  to  the  activities  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank.  If  the  United  States  de- 
cides to  tocrease  its  quota  to  the  Mone- 
tary Fund  this  will  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  follow  suit.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  agrees.  The  commit- 
tee took  notice,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
the  tocreased  U.S.  quota  to  the  Fund 
shall  not,  under  the  agreement  with  the 
other  members,  become  effective  unless 
the  Fund  determtoes  that  members  hav- 
ing no  less  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
of  quotas  have  consented  to  tocreases  in 
their  quotas.  Although  the  United 
Kingdom  has  begun  to  move  toward 
tocreasing  its  quota,  and  although 
two  Latto  American  countries  have  ap- 
proved the  tocrease.  there  was  little  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  committee  that 
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tbe  rest  of  the  75  percent  of  the  total  of 
quotas  will  be  fulfilled  prior  to  the  fall 

of  1959. 

There  would  appear  to  be  nothing  In 
the  ofBng  to  cause  extraordinary  demand 
on  the  resources  of  the  .Monetary  Fund 
over  the  next  few  months.  Administra- 
tion witnesses  made  some  vague  refer- 
ences to  the  Berlin  situation  as  possibly 
causing  economic  dlfflculties  in  the  fu- 
ture, similar  to  the  Suez  crisis.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  effects  of  Berlin  could  be 
like  those  of  Suez,  but  even  assuming 
that  such  an  effect  were  identical,  the 
prospects  now  are  that  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  over  Berlin  will  be  Just  get- 
ting started  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959. 
Hence.  dwiRerously  heavy  drawings  on 
the  Fund  before  July  1. 1959.  would  seem 
to  be  most  unlikely. 

In  view  of  these  facts  about  the  fore- 
seeable operations  of  the  Fund  and  the 
long  time  which  will  be  required  for  the 
other  countries  to  make  sufficient  con- 
tributions to  the  Fund  to  cause  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  proi>osed  increase  in 
U.S.  quotas  in  the  Fund,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  thought  it  unrea- 
sonable to  add  these  sums  to  the  fiscal 
year  1959  budget,  which  is  already  at 
least  112  bUllon  in  deficit. 

Thus  the  committee  proposes  to  con- 
tinue the  U.S.  leadership  In  the 
Bank  and  the  Fund  by  deciding  now  to 
increase  our  contributions,  but  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  postpone  any  harm- 
ful effect  on  the  U.S.  budget  until  the 
fiscal  year  1960.  because  the  increased 
UJ3.  contributions  will  not  be  ac- 
companied by  a  budget  expenditure 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1960  anyway.  I 
asked  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy.  representing 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  and  a 
former  President  of  the  International 
Bank,  about  this  course  of  action  when 
he  testified.  He  said  that  he  saw  no 
real  objection  to  this  move. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  should 
like  to  express  the  sincere  hop>e  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  these  increases  In 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  These  institutions  have 
proved  their  worth.  They  will  be  able 
to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do  in  the 
future  only  if  they  can  receive  this  in- 
creased backing  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executivt 
businesSk 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DoDD 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


PROTOCOL  OF  AMENDMENT  TO 
CONVENTION  ON  INTER-AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
executive  C.  86th  Congress.  1st  session, 
a  certified  copy  of  a  protocol  of  amend- 
ment to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, which  protocol  was  opened  for 
signature  at  the  Pan-American  Union 
In  Washington,  on  December  1, 1958.  and 
that  the  protocol,  together  wltli  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  heai-s  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
of  a  protocol  of  amendment  to  the  con- 
vention on  the  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  which  protocol 
was  opened  for  signature  In  the  Spanish. 
English.  Portuguese,  and  French  lan- 
guages at  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
Washington  on  December  1,  1958.  The 
protocol  was  signed  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  January 
7.  1959. 

I  transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  regarding  the 
protocol  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

DWICHT   D.    ElSZNHOWKR. 

The  Whitb  House,  March  19.  1959. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State;  (2)  protocol  of 
amendments  to  the  convention  on  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 

be  Stated. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  F.  Healy,  to  be  a  member. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  noml nation  Is  confirmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  C.  Mann  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Commodity  Trade  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  that  this  nomination 
ha.s  been  reported.  Mr.  Mann  is  a  very 
able,  conscientious,  honorable  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  who  lives  in  my 
State.  I  am  very  pleased  to  attest  to 
his  fidelity  to  any  service  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  render. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Prc.<:ldent  be  notified  of  the  nominations 
confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative  business. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BRETTON 
WOODS  AGREEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1945,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (8.  1094)  to  amend  the  Bret, 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  Increases  In  the  funds  which  are 
sought.  I  should  like  to  point  out  one 
additional  reason  why  the  increases  are 
Vitally  important,  not  alone  to  the  safe- 
ty of  the  United  States  as  it  engages  in 
international  lending  activities,  but  very 
Importantly  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  of  the  United  States.  By  these 
lending  operations  a  very  important, 
productive  inve-tmait  can  be  made  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  toward 
relieving  themselves  of  as  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  foreign  aid  as  possible. 

Secondly,  and  very  importantly,  this 
effort  to  increase  especially  the  funds 
available  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  a  very  important  and  real 
bearing  on  such  disturbances  as  are  now 
apparent  in  Bolivia,  and,  therefore,  can 
contribute  very  directly  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  I  say  that  for  this  reason: 
It  is  widely  believed— and  I  think  with 
great  reason— that  the  disturbance  In 
Bolivia  was  principally  caused  by  the 
break  in  the  market  in  tin,  which  is 
Bolovia's  primary  export.  The  break 
was  caused  by  the  raid  on  the  tin 
market  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  econ- 
omy Of  the  free  world  is  susceptible  to 
this  kind  of  Influence.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  aware  of  that  fact.  In  short,  by 
failing  to  break  the  price  level  of  inter- 
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national  commodities  at  a  particularly 
sensitive  time  and  at  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive point  it  is  possible.  The  Soviet 
Union  Icnows  it  can  affect  tbe  economies 
of  countries,  particularly  underdevel- 
oped countries,  very  adversely. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  one 
afternoon  of  a  commodity  price  break 
enough  value  can  be  wiped  out  to  soak 
up  all  the  aid  we  have  riven  to  a  par- 
ticular country  for  10  years. 

In  the  case  of  tin.  the  Russians  hit 
the  market  and  thereby  there  was  created 
a  very  serious  economic  dislocation  In 
Bolivia.  That,  I  believe,  was  responsible 
principally  for  the  tension  which  re- 
sulted In  Bolivia,  and  which  flared  up 
as  a  reaction  to  an  article  In  Time  maga- 
zine, although  its  real  basis  lay  In 
e(x>nomlc  causes. 

The  Russians  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
of  course.  We  were  attacked  by  them 
In  this  instance.  I  say  attacked.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  wei^  also  attack'td  In 
the  case  of  residual  fuel  oil.  We  were 
attacked  by  Soviet  Russia's  spot  sale  In 
an  effort  to  break  markets  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  These  cilorts  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  had  very 
•erious  effects.  That  is  the  way  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  operating  in  con- 
nection with  these  commodities,  and 
other  commodities  also. 

What  can  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  do  about  it?  In  the  first  place, 
it  can  lend  money  to  a  particular  coun- 
try to  enable  that  country  to  carry  itself 
through  such  an  economically  depressed 
period  and  through  the  price  situation 
created  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  price- 
brealdng  operations.  A  country  such  as 
Bolivia  or  Chile,  or  any  other  country 
so  affected,  can  carry  itself  through  until 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  again  re- 
asserts itself.  When  that  time  comes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is,  of  course,  unable 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  world,  the 
users  of  the  particular  product  again 
return  to  the  main  source  of  supply. 
If  meanwhile  the  country  in  question  can 
carry  through. 

In  that  way  the  Fund  can  make  a  very 
real  contribution  toward  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  help  avoid  the  kind  of  dislo- 
cation and  tension  and  upset  which  we 
saw  happen  in  Bolivia.  Therefore  this 
is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund,  because  the  Fund  is 
ideally  suited  for  carrying  through  *hat 
kind  of  operation.  It  cannot  do  it  unless 
we  increase  its  resources.  Therefore  It 
Is  extremely  Important  In  terms  of  the 
whole  cold  war  that  the  increase  be 
provided. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  I 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  I  have 
the  honor,  under  authority  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarian  Conference,  to  be 
Chairman  of  Its  Economic  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  Committee  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarian  Conference, 
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which  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  16  members  of  NATO. 

In  the  committee  we  have  dealt  with 
this  problem.  We  have  had  made  a 
study  of  the  question  of  international 
commodity  prices,  and  how  the  U.S.S  Jl.*s 
efforts  in  this  field  can  literally  destroy 
underdeveloped  countries.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion — although  the 
conclusion  has  not  yet  been  actually  in- 
corporated into  a  resolution — that  the 
soundest  procedure  is  to  enable  the  coun- 
try itself  to  carry  through  the  swing 
when  a  damaging  price  situation  affects 
it,  for  if  it  can  carry  through  the  low 
point,  it  will  again  l)e  able  to  come  out 
on  top.  This  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  priceless  services  which  the  Fund 
renders.  So  much  for  the  Fund.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  realize  how  vital  In 
the  cold  war  it  is.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  just  given  this  increase  In  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund,  which  is  a  most  val- 
uable asset  to  the  economy  of  Uie  whole 
free  world  and  its  stability,  should  be 
authorized. 

Now  about  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  There 
is  no  question  that  thei*e  exists  a  tre- 
mendous deficiency  in  international  cap- 
ital—both public  and  private — to  do  the 
Job  of  assisting  underdeveloped  areas. 

If  we  continue  to  invest  privately  and 
publicly  by  way  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams for  underdeveloped  areas,  year 
after  year,  and  go  on  developing  them 
year  after  year,  as  is  now  being  done, 
we  will  end  up  in  about  two  decades 
from  now  with  ouiselves  having  improved 
our  standard  of  living  by  50  percent,  but 
the  underdeveloped  areas  will  be  able  to 
improve  theirs  by  only  30  percent.  That 
is  completely  unacceptable  to  them.  We 
have  the  words  of  their  spokesmen  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  to  that 
effect.  Yet,  unacceptable  in  this  case  as 
it  may  be,  they  may  not  of  necessity  turn 
to  our  S3rstem:  they  may  turn  to  the 
Communist  system.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  2  out  of  3  people  in  free  Asia  live 
in  India.  They  face  the  competition  of 
Communist  China  on  their  doorstep. 
The  whole  effort  of  the  free  world  to  win 
the  support  of  its  underdeveloped 
ai-eas  could  go  down  the  drain  unless  we 
determine  to  do  now  what  needs  to  be 
done;  and  what  is  needed  is  greater  in- 
vestment, public  and  private. 

Why  do  we  need  the  Bank?  Why  can- 
not private  investment  take  care  of 
everything? 

I  think  it  Is  true  that  private  invest- 
ment has  been  successful,  and  efforts  to 
promote  it  have  had  no  more  ardent 
friend  in  Congress,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  other  body,  than  myself.  I 
joined  with  Representative  Vorys  in 
developing  the  private  investment  guar- 
antee program.  I  have  sponsored  an 
amendment,  under  which  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  private  investment  is  being 
made  by  Undersecretary  of  State  Douglas 
Dillon.  But  private  investment  cannot 
do  all  the  work  because  it  cannot  supply 
what  is  called  the  infrastructure — the 
roads,  i>orts,  sanitation  and  other  fun- 
damental public  works.  So  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 


Development  is  essential  to  supply  the 
infrastructure.  Its  loans  are  more  ac- 
ceptable in  the  neutralist  nations  than  in 
others. 

Now  we  come  to  the  big  question:  Do 
people  like  or  dislike  the  United  States? 
Are  they  grateful  for  the  money  which 
we  give  them  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  grew  up. 
We  naturally  like  it  but  it  makes  no 
vital  difference  whether  the  people  are 
grateful  or  not.  It  even  makes  rK>  vital 
difference  whether  they  like  us  or  not — 
although  certainly  we  want  to  be  liked. 
I  think  educational,  cultural  and  sports 
exchanges,  tourism,  and  similar  efforts 
will  help  us  materially  in  that  I'egard,  as 
will  better  Information  programs.  But 
that  is  not  the  fundamental  point.  The 
fundamental  point  is  that  the  other  na- 
tions should  take  the  free  world's  way  of 
attaining  economic  development  and  na- 
Uonal  life.  U  they  wUl  do  that,  we  will 
have  won  what  It  Is  essential  to  win  In 
the  free  world. 

The  work  done  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Rrconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment IS  our  work.  It  is  helping  by  taking 
some  of  the  load  of  making  the  effort  to 
win  the  cold  war  a  success  off  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  in  a  most  effective  way.  I 
can  think  of  no  single  thing  which  will  do 
the  American  taxpayers  more  good  in 
terms  of  economizing  in  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment and  in  terms  of  winning  the 
peace,  than  our  passing  this  bill. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  question  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  the  funds  should  be 
charged,  or  anything  like  that.  That  is 
strictly  a  political  issue.  It  makes  no 
substantive  difference  which  way  it  is 
settled,  although  I  shall  suport  the  Re- 
publican position  on  that  question.  The 
vital  matter  is  that  we  shall  do  it  and 
that  we  shall  know  why  we  are  doing  it 
and  that  the  American  taxpayer  shall 
realize  It. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anjrthing  he 
as  an  individual  could  do  more  effec- 
tively than  to  support  what  we  are  do- 
ing, both  in  terms  of  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  the  effort  to  effect,  as  much 
as  we  can.  economy  in  government  in 
our  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  committee  amendment,  known  as 
section  3  of  the  bilL  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  throw  into  the  1960 
budget  the  cost  of  the  bill;  whereas  the 
administration  had  recommended  that  it 
be  taken  care  of  in  this  fiscal  year.  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  has  been  recog- 
nized or  labeled  by  many  authorities  as 
a  political  decision,  and  that  partisan 
political  influences  have  brought  about 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  which  I  think  is  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  high  traditions  of 
that  committee.    Therefore  I  object. 

The  matter  is  discussed  in  the  New 
Yoi*  Times  this  morning  by  Arthur 
Krock,  known  to  many  as  the  dean  of 
pohtical  writers  in  this  community,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  shrewdest,  sharpest 
observers  on  tlie  Wasliinglon  scene  for 
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a  great  many  years.    In  discussing  the 
matter,  he  wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

Tbe  Democrats  imderatand  It  perfectly, 
and  this  explains  to  a  great  degree  why  they 
are  voting  Into  the  budget  for  fiscal  1960 
certain  items  the  President  wants  charged  to 
fiscal  1959  and  which  could  Just  as  well  be 
charged  to  either.  They  have  attacked  his 
on-paper  balance  for  the  next  fiscal  year  as 
phony  bookkeeping  to  begin  with;  dependent 
on  revenues  he  knows  will  not  be  collected 
and  economies  he  knows  will  not  be  made: 
and  Inadequate  for  essential  foreign  and  do- 
mestic security,  anyhow. 

THE    DXMOCmATIC    STBATEGT 

But,  fearing  that  nevertheless  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  able  to  persuade  the  electorate 
that  he  proposed  an  attainably  balanced 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1960  that  was 
adequate  for  all  ba.slc  needs  they  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  demonstrate  the  contrary. 
One  effective  way  Is  to  charge  Items  to  the 
1960  budget  that  the  President  wants  charged 
to  the  current  one.  but  at  the  same  time  to 
show  that  the  sums  they  granted  were  the 
sums  he  himself  requested.  This  was  the 
method  employed  yesterday  when  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  approved  the 
transfer  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  of  $1,375  million,  the 
amount  named  by  the  President.  And  add- 
ing this  to  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
terminated  its  already  hairline  balance — 
phony  or  otherwise.  This  strategy  the 
Democrats  will  repeat  as  often  as  possible. 

THE     ADMINISTRATION 'S     VIEW 

The  estimate  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1959  is  already  $11,500  million  with- 
out the  Monetary  Fund  Item;  It  can  be  larger 
and  probably  will  be.  The  administra- 
tion's economic  theory  is  that,  this  deficit 
being  already  so  large,  no  harm  will  be  done 
If  it  is  larger — 

I  shall  speak  of  that  in  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  agree  with  that  statement — 
and,  since  the  domestic  economy  and  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad 
will  be  vastly  strengthened  by  the  triumph 
of  the  balance  principle  In  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1960,  whatever  can  be  charged  cur- 
rently should  be.  The  Democrats  attack  this 
course  as  fancy  bookkeeping  for  which  1960 
politics  is  the  real  animation,  and  they  are 
proceeding  accordingly. 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  rather  strong 
Indictment,  There  is  great  merit  in  the 
administration's  request  that  this  item 
be  included  in  the  budget  for  1959.  when 
It  is  already  well  known  that  we  will  have 
a  very  large  deficit,  one  which  will  prob- 
ably be  upward  of  $12  billion.  I  believe 
it  can  be  said  this  deficit  is  already 
largely  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  largely  without  recourse  to  the 
banking  system.  That  is  due  to  a  series 
of  reasons  winch  I  shall  not  now  outline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  a  fact  that  because 
we  started  the  fiscal  year  with  a  very 
large  cash  balance,  and  for  other 
reasons,  the  deficit  this  year  will  not 
have  been  financed  through  the  banking 
system  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Thus 
the  monetary  and  inflationary  aspects  of 
it  are  not  so  serious  this  year  and  have 
been  discounted.  Moreover  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  the  deficit  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  has  been  discounted  to  a 


large  extent.  Everyone  has  known  for  a 
long  time  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  on 
the  order  of  $12  billion;  so  the  psycho- 
logical effects  have  been  discounted. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  desirability  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  The 
President  has  submitted  such  a  budget. 
I  think  that  the  reception  of  this  budget 
by  the  public  at  large,  judging  by  what 
reliable  indexes  indicate,  has  been  very 
favorable  and  has  tended  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  Government,  in  the  fiscal 
system,  and  in  the  American  dollar. 
Therefore,  why  should  any  steps  be  taken 
at  the  present  time  which  would  dislodge 
the  confidence  which  has  been  placed — 
replaced,  we  might  say— in  the  dollar, 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  dis- 
counted the  1959  effects  of  the  deficit  and 
have  rallied  confidence  on  the  basis  that 
a  balanced  budget  will  occur  in  1960? 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  both 
parties.  Both  of  them  should  claim 
credit  for  a  balanced  budget.  The  Con- 
gress, which  is  heavily  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  certainly  must  take 
the  responsibility  for  unbalancing  the 
1960  budget,  if  it  is  unbalanced. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  they  are 
so  anxious  to  unbalance  it,  as  evidenced 
by  the  current  situation  regarding  the 
second  committee  amendment,  namely, 
section  3  of  the  bill. 

S3  I  beg  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  think  of  their  responsibil- 
ity in  this  matter,  and  to  consider  the 
fact  that  if  the  1960  budget  is  unbal- 
anced by  deliberate  action,  such  as  by 
means  of  this  committee  amendment, 
which  would  be  done  purely  and  simply, 
as  Arthur  Krock  has  pointed  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  unbalancing  the  1960  budg- 
et— the  responsibility  for  that  will  rest 
directly  upon  their  heads.  I  beg  them 
to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  either  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  or  vote  it 
down,  so  that  the  amounts  carried  in  the 
bill  will  go  into  the  1959  budget. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  consider  plac- 
ing the  entire  Krock  article  in  the 
Record?  I  notice  that  the  article  con- 
tains a  number  of  references  to  me  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  rather  fiattering  to 
have  the  entire  article  placed  in  the 
Record.  Of  course,  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Kiock  has  made  a  great  deal  of  a  state- 
ment I  made— namely,  that  I  "did  not 
imderstand."  I  used  the  words  "I  do 
not  understand."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  understand;  but  he  does  not  imder- 
stand. When  a  Yankee  says.  "I  do  not 
understand,"  he  is  simply  trying  to  be 
charitable.  Or  sometimes  he  means  "I 
do  not  agree." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
deference  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Vei-mont,  I  did  not  request  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
But  if  it  Is  his  wish  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record,  I  now  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
In  the  chair),    is  there  objection? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Wauuno  Facto*8  in  thx  Btjdoct  Picht 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  March  18. — The  Pr««ident 
might  have  lifted  one  eyebrow,  and  Repub- 
lican National  Chairman  Alcorn  both,  on 
reading  a  statement  made  to  the  press  yes- 
terday by  Senator  Aiken,  Republican  of  Ver- 
mont. After  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, of  which  AiKKN  is  a  member.  In  ap- 
proving the  President's  request  for  an  In- 
creased subscription  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  charged  the  siun  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  1960  instead  of  to  the  current 
fiscal  year's  (as  the  President  also  had  re- 
quested ) ,  the  Vermont  Senator  said : 

"I  can't  understand  why  1960  should  be 
sacred  •  *  •  that  we  have  to  balance  the 
budget  that  year  if  we  can't  ever  balance  it 
again." 

The  President  has  explained  over  and  over 
that  he  is  fighting  for  a  balanced  1960  budget 
to  dispel  growing  doubts  at  home  and  abroad 
of  the  stability  of  the  dollar,  and  to  dis- 
courage in  good  years  the  easy  resort  to  def- 
icit financing  that  is  acceptable  in  bad. 
And,  since  also  he  has  not  accepted  the 
proposition  that  the  budget  could  never 
again  be  balanced,  it  Is  curious  that  Aiken 
still  falls  to  understand  the  President's  ex- 
planation. If  the  Senator  had  said  he 
wasn't  impressed  with  it,  that  would  be  com- 
prehensible. 

aixx>rn's  spscial  inteiiest 
Chairman  Alcorn  has  a  special  interest  in 
another  aspect  of  the  fi.v;al  1960  budget- 
balancing  effort  by  the  administration.  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  Republicans  believe 
their  next  national  ticket  will  be  importantly 
aided  by  the  concurrent  showing  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  or  of  a  determined  effort  to  at- 
tain one  that  failed  only  because  of  E>emo- 
cratlc  resistance.  Aiken  may  reject  this 
consideration  on  the  ground,  surprising  In 
the  case  of  a  professional  politician,  that  It 
is  partisan  and  political.  But  again  It  Is 
curious  he  does  not  understand  It. 

The  DemocraU  understand  it  perfectly, 
and  this  explains  to  a  great  degree  why  they 
are  voting  Into  the  budget  for  fiscal  1960 
certain  items  the  President  wants  charged  to 
fiscal  1959  and  which  could  Just  as  well  be 
charged  to  either.  They  have  attacked  his 
on-paper  balance  for  the  next  fiscal  year  as 
phony  bookkeeping  to  begin  with;  dependent 
on  revenues  he  knows  will  not  be  collected 
and  economies  he  knbws  will  not  be  made; 
and  Inadequate  for  essential  foreign  and  do- 
mestic security,  anyhow. 

THE    DEMOCKATIC   STRATZCT 

But,  fearing  that  nevertheless  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  able  to  persuade  the  electorate 
that  he  proposed  an  attainably  balanced 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1960  that  was 
adequate  for  all  basic  needs,  they  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  demonstrate  the  contrary. 
One  effective  way  is  to  charge  items  to  the 
1960  budget  that  the  President  wanU 
charged  to  the  current  one,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  the  sums  they  granted 
were  the  sums  he  himself  requested.  This 
was  the  method  employed  yesterday  when 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  approved 
the  transfer  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Monetary  Fund  of  $1,375  million, 
the  amount  named  by  the  President.  And 
adding  this  to  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  terminated  Its  already  hairline  bal- 
ance—phony or  otherwise.  This  strategy 
the  Democrats  will  repeat  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 

THE   A01CIKXST*ATI0N'S    VIEW 

The  estimate  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1060  is  already  $11,600  million  with- 
out the  Monetary  Fund  item;  It  can  be  larger 


and  probably  will  be.  nie  admlnlctratlonli 
economic  theory  Is  that,  this  deficit  being 
already  so  large,  no  harm  wUl  be  done  if  It 
Is  larger:  and  since  the  domestic  economy 
and  the  stability  of  the  dollar  at  home  and 
abroad  will  be  vastly  strengthened  by  ■ttie 
triumph  of  the  balance  principle  to  the 
budget  for  fiscal  2M0.  whatever  can  b* 
charged  currently  should  be..  The  Democrats 
attack  this  course  as  fancy  buokkeoping  for 
which  1960  politics  Is  the  real  animation,  and 
they  are  proceeding  accordingly. 

Nor  did  the  Presldrnt  get  any  help  yester- 
day from  the  Republicans  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Lanoer  was 
registered  In  the  negative,  tnit  he  was  merely 
following  his  line  ol  opposing  all  foreign 
economic  aid.  There  was  no  objection  of 
record,  however,  from  Republican  Senators 
Wn.rr.  of  Wisconsin;  Capehaht,  of  Indiana; 
or  Caklson,  of  Kansas.  And  AucrN  voted 
with  the  Democratic  majority  t>ecauEe.  as  he 
said,  he  couldn't  understand  the  reasuus  for 
not  doing  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wish  me  to  yield  to 
him? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  determine  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
second  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  desires  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  section  3,  the  second  amendment.  I 
wonder  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  that 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  demanded  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  section  3.  the 
second  committee  amendment.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  renew  my  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  there  is  no  contro- 
versy regarding  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  section  2.  Has  that  part  of  the 
amendment  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  was.  on  page  2. 
In  line  13,  after  the  word  "thereof,"  to 
strike  out  "such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary," and  insert  "^,675,000,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  committee  amendment  was, 
on  page  2,  after  line  14,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1959. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cenator  from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Upon 
what  question  were  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered? 


Tbe  PRSSIDINa  OFFICEEt  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  second  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRBSIDZNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  the  Presiding  Officer 
referring  to  sectitm  3  of  the  bill,  on  page 
2  ?  Is  that  the  second  committee  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  in 
section  3. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  does  not  include  the 
amendment  in  section  2,  does  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  BUSH.   I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAJVIS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  moment.  I  shall  not 
discuss  either  the  merits  or  the  demerits 
of  the  bill. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  ii-regular 
manner  in  which  the  bill  has  been 
brought  before  the  Senate.  I  refer  to 
the  Congressional  Record  for  yester- 
day, on  page  4484,  from  which  I  read 
the  following: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  98, 
Senate  bill  1094.  I  announce  that  there  will 
be  no  debate  on  the  bill  this  evening. 

The  Presidino  OmcER.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1094)  to 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  Senator  from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, with  amendments. 

Farther  down  in  the  same  column  on 
the  page  we  find  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  made  an  additional  unanimous- 
consent  request,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  been  reported  almoet  unanimously 
from  the  committee,  with  perhaps  one  vote 
against  it. 

I  have  discussed  the  bill  with  the  minority 
leader,  who  desires  to  make  a  statement  on 
It  tomorrow,  and  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  divided  between  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  minority  leader,  and  that  the  vote 
be  taken  not  later  than  3  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Presidinc  Officee.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

In  agreeing  to  this  I  asked  whether 
the  bill  and  its  report  was  available.  I 
was  assured  that  it  was  available.  I 
quote  further  from  the  Congressionai 
Record  for  yesterday. 

If  they  are — 


Meaning  the  lull  and  the  report— > 
available  tonlgbt.  I  bavc  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  bill  in  regard  to  which  this 
unanimous  eonsent  u'as  given  did  not 
then  exist;  there  was  not  then  such  a 
bill;  there  was  not  then  such  a  calendar 
number.  On  yesterday's  calendar,  the 
last  number  is  97.  This  bill  was  not  on 
that  calendar.  There  was  no  such  cal- 
endar number  as  98;  and  at  the  time 
the  consent  was  given  there  was  no  bill 
and  no  rep>ort  available  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  further 
point  that  the  bill  in  question  was  not 
even  in  the  Senate  at  Uie  time  when  it 
was  supposedly  read  by  the  clerk.  If 
any  bill  of  this  number  was  read,  it  was 
only  a  dummy  bill,  not  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Therefore,  I  make  the  ix)int  of  order 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request,  as 
agreed  to,  was  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  The  point  of 
order  should  have  been  raised  yesterday, 
at  the  time  when  the  bill  was  brought 
up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  was  made  yesterday;  and  on  yes- 
terday I  was  assured  that  the  bill  was 
available.  I  accepted  that  assurance 
in  good  faith. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  hear  the  clerk 
supposedly  read  a  bill,  they  have  every 
right  to  believe  that  the  bill  is  actually 
before  the  clerk.  But  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  bill  was  not  actually 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
was  not  actually  read;  but  the  Record 
shows  that  the  bill  is  now  before  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Senate  is  opei-at- 
ing  imder  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Record  shows  that  the  bill  was  read  only 
by  title:  but  I  say  that  the  bill  itself 
was  not  only  not  read  to  the  Senate,  it 
was  not  even  in  the  Senate.  Anyone  is  at 
liberty  to  take  exception  to  that  state- 
ment if  you  wish.    It  cannot  be  denied. 

I  make  the  point  that  the  bill  was 
not  actually  read,  that  the  assurances 
given  were  not  correct,  and  that  the  bill 
is  not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  turned  in  the  bill 
on  yesterday.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
all  of  us  will  agree  that  the  bill  itself 
was  not  in  the  Senate  last  night  when 
it  was  made  the  order  of  busmess. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  what  page  of  the  Record  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  refer? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  refer 
to  page  4484  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  yesterday.  The  request  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill;  and  then  the 
clerk  supposedly  read  the  bill.  I  make 
the  point  that  this  bill  was  not  then  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  and,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  read  then. 

In  making  this  point,  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  I  realixe  that  a  motion 
to  have  the  Senate  consider  the  bill 
could  now  be  made.    But  I  think  this  is 
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was  on  the  way  to  the  printer.    However, 
in  answer  to  my  question  last  night.  I  was 
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an  irresponsible  manner  in  which  to 
bring  up  a  bill  which  involves  more  than 
$1  billion.  This  bill  deserves  more  con- 
sideration. 

The  bill  was  originally  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  February  17.  The  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee  to  be  of  sufiScient  importance 
to  warrant  the  holding  of  3  days  of 
hearings.  Yet.  before  the  bill  and  its 
report  was  printed  and  was  available, 
the  majority  leader  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
the  bill — which,  as  I  have  said,  involves 
more  than  $1  billion:  and  he  reached 
out  into  thin  air  and  picked  out  some 
projected  calendar  number  and  some 
imaginary  bill.  I  think  the  bill  involved 
is  highly  important.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  point  of  order  is  sustained 
or  is  not  sustained,  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  irresponsible  manner  in 
which  a  bill  of  this  importance  was 
handled. 

Mr.  FULJBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  been  printed;  and  I  think  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  about  irresponsibility  are  en- 
tirely uncalled  for.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  He  should  restrain  his 
language. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  bill.  It 
has  been  in  the  committee  for  a  long 
time.  The  basic  legislation  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  12  years. 

So.  Mr.  President,  to  pretend  that  the 
bringing  up  of  proposed  legislation  of 
this  sort  involves  irresponsible  action, 
when  we  have  had  complete  hearings. 
and  when  the  bill  is  an  administration 
bill,  I  believe  is  entirely  imcalled  for. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 

President 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  such  a  point  of 
order  or  such  an  objection  is  valid, 
should  not  it  have  been  made  yesterday? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  had  paid  attention  to  his 
duties  on  the  floor,  he  would  have  been 
here  and  would  have  objected  yesterday. 
Why  does  he  raise  such  a  point  today? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  the  floor;  and  the  time 
used  by  the  two  Senators  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  available  to  me. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  here  yesterday,  the 
reason  why  I  make  the  point  of  order 
today  is  that  on  yesterday  I  was  given 
assurance  that  the  bill  and  the  report 
was  available.  Otherwise,  I  would  have 
objected. 

I  know  the  bill  has  now  been  reported: 
but  the  bill  was  not  ready  last  night;  it 


was  on  the  way  to  the  printer.  However, 
in  answer  to  my  question  last  night.  I  was 
given  to  understand  otherwise. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  had  to  do  was  go  to 
the  desk  and  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
was  not  at  the  desk.  I  repeat  that  we 
then  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
bill  was  in  the  Senate,  when  the  calendar 
nvunber  of  the  bill  was  read  and  when  the 
bill  was  reported  by  title. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  here.  The 
bill  was  handed  in  at  the  desk  by  me 
either  during  or  shortly  after  the  morn- 
ing hour  yesterday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
there  was  then  no  such  number  as  Cal- 
endar No.  98.  And  the  bill  and  report 
were  not  available  to  us  as  Members  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  not  here  until  this 
morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time  there  was 
no  such  number  as  Calendar  No.  98,  and 
at  that  time  no  bill  of  that  calendar 
number  was  available  in  the  Senate.  I 
was  given  assurance  otherwise.    I  said: 

If  they  are  available  tonight,  I  have  no 
objection. 

But  after  the  Senate  adjourned  a  few 
minutes  later  I  found  they  were  not 
available. 

The  Senate  may  consider  the  bill  at 
this  time,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so;  but  again 
I  say  this  is  an  irresponsible  manner  in 
which  to  consider  a  bill  which  involves 
more  than  $1  billion. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
from  the  committee,  has  an  effective  date 
of  July  1,  1959.  So  there  will  be  nearly 
4  months  before  the  bill  will  be  effective, 
after  it  is  passed.  Why  this  urgent  rush. 
Why  are  we  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
request  for  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Senate  take  up  a  bill — which  in- 
volves, as  I  have  stated,  more  than  $1 
billion — before  the  bill  and  report  was 
even  printed. 

You  may  be  familiar  with  the  bill,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  imtil  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Texas  whatever  time  he  may  need. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  most  regrettable  thing  I  have 
seen  happen  in  the  Senate  in  a  long  time 
is  the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
E>elaware.  No  one  has  given  the  Senator 
any  assurance  that  has  not  been  kept. 

The  Senator  wa.s  present  when  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made. 
It  was  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate's  minority  leader,  who  has  been 
silent,  but  I  ask  him  to  testify  It  was 
agreeable.  The  bill  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment an  administration  proposal,  and 
the  administration  wanted  to  have  it 
taken  up.  I  made  the  statement  that 
the  bill  would  not  be  debated  until  the 
report  and  the  record  of  hearings  were 
on  the  desk  of  each  Member.    I  asked 


for  the  calendar  number  from  the  clerk 
and  the  number  was  given  to  me.  I  mo- 
tioned the  bill  up  by  calendar  number 
and  I  asked  unanimous  consent  at  that 
time  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration. I  did  not  state  that  I  had 
a  report  I  could  hand  to  the  Senator, 
although  if  the  Senator  had  wanted  one 
he  could  have  gotten  it.  because  it  was 
available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon.  It  was  not  avail- 
able until  this  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  say 
he  submitted  the  report  shortly  before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  biU  was  at  the 
desk  from  the  morning  hour  yesterday 
and  the  report  was  in  preparation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
advised  after  the  Senate  adjourned  that 
both  had  gone  to  the  printer  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  printer 
to  get  them.  They  definitely  were  not 
available  as  I  had  understood  they 
would  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  state- 
ment I  made  was  that  the  Senator  was 
standing  on  the  floor,  and  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  and  the  Senator  did  not 
object.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN }  asked  the  Senator  if  he  desired 
to  object,  and  he  said : 

No.  I  was  merely  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  agreement  was. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  then  said: 

The  agreement  was  that  a  vote  be  bad  not 
later  than  3  pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  then 
asked: 

What  is  the  calendar  numberf 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  then  said: 

It  will  be  Calendar  No.  88.  The  report* 
will  be  available  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  continue  reading. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  then  asked: 

The   bill   has   not  even  been  rejxM-ted? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  then  said: 

It  has  been  reported,  but  It  Is  not  on 
today's  calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  then 
asked: 

Is  it  printed? 

And  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said: 
It  Is  printed. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  then 
asked: 

Will  the  bill  and  the  report  be  avaUable? 

The  Senator  frwn  Illinois  said: 
I  think  they  are  available  now. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Texas  said: 
Nothing  win  be  Uken  up  untU  the  bill  and 
the  report  are  available. 

That  is  true.    Nothing  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  continue  reading? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  When  the 
bill  came  to  the  floor  this  morning.  I 
asked  the  proper  officers  of  the  Senate 
at   10:30,   "Do  you  have  on   the   desk 
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of  every  Member  the  report  and  the 

bill?" 

That  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  yield  until  I  finish  the 
statement. 

The  Senator  was  in  the  Chamber  and 
heard  all  of  that  presentation.  Now  the 
Senator  undertakes  to  criticize  his  own 
leader  and  to  criticize  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  bringing  up  a  bill 
which  has  been  brought  up  in  the  regu- 
lar order.  The  report  is  here  for  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  can  read  it,  can 
smell  it,  can  touch  it.  or  do  anything 
he  wants  with  it.  I  .say  nothing  has 
hapF>ened  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  correct  procedure. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Deleware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senatx>r  yield  1  minute 
tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  desire 
to  read  the  rest  of  the  colloquy,  which 
the  majority  leader  did  not  read,  and 
which  follows  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  If  they  are 
available  tonight,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  If  they  are  available,  there  is 
no  objection. 

That  was  the  basis  of  my  agreement 
and  I  say  again,  they  v;ere  not  available 
last  night,  and  that  ftatement  cannot 
be  challenged.  The  till  had  been  or- 
dered reported ;  that  is  true.  The  report 
was  filed ;  that  is  true.  But  the  bill  and 
the  report  were  filed  ^Ith  the  clerk  late 
last  night,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
printer.  They  were  not  available  to  us 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  until  some- 
time this  morning. 

I  say  again  that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  given  on  the  assurance 
that  they  were  available,  but  they  were 
not  available  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  I  was  too  gullible  in  accepting 
the  assurances  so  readily^  last  night,  but 
I  will  be  protected  proi)erly  the  next  time 
when  unanimous  con.sijnt  is  asked. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ml .  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes  without  having  the  time  charged 
as  a  speech  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  parliamentary  problem  which  oc- 
curred to  me  last  night  was  that  the 
printed  calendar  did  not  contain  the 
number  98  which  was  assigned  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  am  advised,  however — 
and  I  made  a  point  of  going  to  see  the 
Parliamentarian  about  it  early  this 
morning — that  the  procedure  followed  is 
proper.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  whether 
under  those  circumstances  a  bill  might 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  practice  and  within  the 
rule  that  when  a  bill  has  been  reported 
it  is  sissigned  a  calendar  number.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  bill  did 
not  appear  on  the  printed  calendar — 
which  obviously  was  printed  the  night 


before — the  bill  still  bears  the  number 
assigned  to  it.  and  therefore  is  quite  in 
order. 

I  had  some  doubts  about  that,  but  I 
satisfied  myself  on  that  point  with  the 
Parliamentarian  himself. 

The  rest  of  the  colloquy,  of  course, 
must  speak  for  itself. 

I  wish  to  make  only  one  further  com- 
ment, Mr.  President,  which  is  that  I  am 
of  the  belief  there  is  urgency  about  this 
bill.  The  remarks  I  am  going  to  make 
on  the  bill  will  be  predicated  in  large 
measure  upon  urgency,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  l  shall  resist  section  3  of  the 
bill.  I  do  so  after  a  long  session  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  others 
who  feel  very  deeply  about  the  bill. 

In  all  other  respects  the  record  is  quite 
clear. 

I  must  say,  in  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  that  when  we  discussed  the  mat- 
ter the  day  before,  he  did  say  the  bill 
would  not  come  up  until  the  bill  and  the 
report  and  the  hearings  were  available. 
I  think  he  gave  the  Senate  that  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  In  that 
colloquy,  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  said — and  I  quote  my  exact 
words — 

If  they  are  available  tonight,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  then  said — 
and  I  quote  his  exact  words — 

If  they  are  available,  there  Is  no  objection. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  no 
objection  was  made,  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  the  bill  and  the  report 
would  be  available  last  night.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  concur  in 
what  I  have  said,  that  they  were  not 
available  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
last  night,  and  we  could  not  get  them 
unless  we  went  to  the  Printing  Office  for 
them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  concur,  with 
the  observation  that  I  had  so  much  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  which  kept  me  so 
busily  engaged  I  was  not  concerned 
about  the  bill  or  the  report  or  the  record 
of  the  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  can  understand 
the  Senator's  attitude  from  his  position. 
I  am  speaking  from  my  position.  I 
asked  If  the  report  and  hearings  would 
be  available  to  me  and  the  other  Sena- 
tors last  night.  We  had  a  right  to  think 
they  would  be  available.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  even  though  It 
may  be  within  the  rules  to  reach  out  Into 
the  future  and  pick  a  number  for  to- 
morrow. It  is  not  usually  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  a  day 
goes  by  when  some  fine  parliamentary 
point  does  not  present  Itself.  Frankly. 
I  never  encountered  this  problem  before. 
There  was  no  number  98  on  the  calendar. 


I  understand,  however,  it  Is  clearly 
within  the  rule  to  assign  a  number  when 
the  bill  is  reported,  and  it  does  not  have 
to  be  a  number  printed  on  the  calendar 
the  day  before  In  order  to  qualify  the  bill 
to  take  that  number. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
not  delay  the  discussion.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  numbers  are  assigned. 
That  is  perfectly  proper.  However,  the 
Senator  has  confirmed  what  I  previously 
said.  This  question  has  not  arisen  be- 
fore, because  this  is  the  first  time  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  that  I  have 
had  the  experience  of  a  majority  leader 
on  either  side  trying  to  reach  out  mto 
the  future  and  obtain  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  consider  a  bill  involving  any 
amount  of  money  on  the  following  day, 
under  limited  debate,  especially  a  bill 
involving  SlVi  billion,  when  such  bill  is 
not  printed  and  does  not  have  a  calendar 
number.  This  is  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  has  been  done.  I  re- 
peat what  I  said  earlier:  It  is  an  ir- 
responsible manner  in  which  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Senate  and  a  reckless 
way  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill. 
S.  1094.  Calendar  No.  98,  was  reported 
yesterday.  By  unanimous  consent  the 
bill  was  taken  up.  Under  the  rule,  upon 
objection,  a  bill  must  he  over  1  day. 
The  bill  having  been  taken  up  yesterday 
by  imanimous  consent,  which  in  effect 
operates  to  waive  the  rule,  it  is  properly 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Texas  whatever  time  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  this 
is  a  typical  attempt  to  try  to  confuse 
the  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  informed  that 
the  bill  was  filed  at  the  clerk's  desk  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  yesterday. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  informed 
that  the  complete  report  was  given  to 
the  printing  clerk  about  7:30  o'clock 
last  evening,  and  was  available  for  any- 
one who  wanted  to  see  it.  if  anyone 
wanted  to  see  it. 

I  did  not  state  it  was  available.  I 
said  we  would  not  debate  the  bill  last 
evening.  I  stated  that  before  we  de- 
bated it  we  would  see  that  the  bill  and 
the  report  were  available  for  each  Sen- 
ator. But  I  asked  the  minority  leader, 
since  this  was  a  very  important  adminis- 
tration measure,  when  he  wanted  it 
taken  up  and  how  long  he  thought  it 
would  take  to  discuss  it.  The  minority 
leader  told  me  he  did  not  think  the 
total  discussion  would  require  more  than 
2  hours.     I  asked  him  to  explore  that 
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matter  with  Senators  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  he  did  so.  When  he  came 
back  he^  told  me  2  hours  was  enough, 

1  ciilled  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  asked  him  how 
much  time  he  would  like. 

During  all  that  time  I  was  engaged 
in  debate  on  the  floor.  An  aid  came 
to  me  and  said  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  in  agreement  with  the  suggestion 
made  to  me  by  the  minority  leader,  that 

2  hours  was  ample  time. 

I  suggested  that  the  Senate  meet  at 
11  o'clock  today,  and  that  there  be  3 
hours  of  discussion.  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  report  was  available.  No 
Senator  asked  me  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  see  the 
bill  or  the  report.  Evidently  Senators 
did  not  have  enough  interest  last  night 
to  read  it.  The  bill  and  the  report  were 
available  this  morning.  Senators  have 
had  ample  opportimity  to  read  them 
since  the  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock.  They 
will  have  ample  opportimity  to  read 
them  between  now  and  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken. 

If  anyone  has  broken  faith,  I  do  not 
know  who  it  is.  I  told  the  Senator  I 
would  not  bring  this  bill  up  for  debate 
imtil  the  report  was  available.  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  available  or 
not.     I  did  not  say  it  was  available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
yield,  he  said  he  would  not  bring  the 
bill  up  until  the  report  was  available. 
That  is  true.  He  also  said  there  would 
not  be  any  debate  last  night,  which  in- 
dicates he  was  aware  of  the  fact  the 
report  was  not  available. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  the  report  was  not 
available.  I  knew  we  would  not  debate 
the  bill  last  night.  I  told  all  Senators 
they  could  leave,  that  they  did  not  need 
to  stay.  We  did  not  plan  to  discuss 
the  bill.  We  merely  wanted  some  bill 
made  the  unfinished  business. 

If  the  Senator  says  this  is  the  first 
time  a  measuie  has  been  brought  up 
before  a  report  has  been  made  available, 
or  the  first  time  a  bill  has  been  brought 
up  before  the  calendar  was  printed,  the 
Senator  has  been  around  the  Senate 
for  a  long  time  without  knowing  what 
has  happened,  because  that  frequently 
happens.  Except  with  respect  to  appro- 
priation bills,  many  times  the  leadership 
can  make  an  agreement  on  bills.  We 
did  agree  in  this  case,  and  the  agree- 
ment was  carried  out  pursuant  to  what 
the  minority  leader  recommended. 

II  the  minority  leader  did  not  talk 
with  the  Senator,  I  did  not  know  it.  I 
thought  he  did,  because  I  saw  the  two 
Senators  talking  with  each  other.  I 
thought  the  Senator  approved  of  what 
was  happening. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
approve  of  what  was  happening,  .subject 
to  the  assurances  which  I  accepted  as 
being  reliable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Did  the 
Senator  ask  to  see  the  report  last  eve- 
ning? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did. 
Immediately  after  the  Senate  ad- 
journed, but  when  I  found  the  bill  and 


report  were  not  here  It  was  too  late  to 
raise  the  point  at  that  time.  However, 
I  definitely  did  try  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
report  last  night,  and  it  was  not  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  was  given  to  the  printing 
clerk  about  7 :  30  p.m. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  it 
had  been  filed,  it  had  gone  to  the  Print- 
ing Office.  I  say  that  it  was  not  available 
to  me,  and  that  I  tried  to  get  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  yield  10  minutes  to  the  disr 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  increased  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
to  the  International  Bank. 

These  are  the  offspring,  Senators  will 
recall,  of  the  conference  at  Bretton 
Woods,  N.H.,  in  1944.  They  are  now 
among  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  of 
the  free  world's  institutions. 

For  12  years,  each  has  discharged  its 
functions  with  a  high  order  of  effective- 
ness and  with  surpassing  responsibility. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements, 
the  68  member  nations  have  agreed — 
agreed  unanimously,  I  might  add— that 
the  present  subscription  levels  are  no 
longer  adequate  if  the  economic  Ills  and 
crises  of  the  future  are  to  be  faced  real- 
istically. 

It  was  proposed  that  contributions  of 
most  members  to  the  F\ind  be  increased 
by  half.  For  the  United  States,  this 
means  an  increase  of  $1,375  billion— 
from  $2.75  billion  to  $4,125  billion.  As 
for  the  Bank,  subscriptions  in  most  cases 
are  to  be  increased  100  percent.  This 
means  an  additional  liability  to  the 
United  States  of  S3. 175  billion.  How- 
ever— and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  note 
this  point — only  the  first  figure,  the  in- 
crease of  $1,375  billions  to  the  Fund- 
will  have  any  budgetary  effect.  Our  ad- 
ditional obligation  to  the  Bank  will  sim- 
ply be  a  standby  guarantee  against 
future  contingencies.  Not  one  cent  of 
this  new  money  is  intended  to  be  called 
up  for  use  in  the  Bank's  operations.  But 
it  will  serve  to  reassure  the  investors 
who  buy  the  Bank's  bonds  and,  in  effect, 
to  double  their  protection. 

I  scarcely  need  point  out  that  this 
legislation  was  intended  to  be  genuinely 
bipartisan  in  character.  This  is  sub- 
stantially still  the  case,  although  only 
this  week  an  amendment  which  I  regard 
as  highly  political  has  been  attached  to 
the  bill.  But  I  would  rather  not  at  this 
time  divert  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  urjcency  of  the  measure 
by  dwelling  on  that  matter. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank 
perform  a  service  that  is  seldom  seen  in 
its  true  perspective.  Just  as  the  United 
Nations  labors  to  ease  political  strife  and 
to  settle  political  squabbles,  so  do  these 
two  agencies  strive  to  mitigate  the  eco- 
nomic stresses  and  strains  of  68  nations. 
These  are  ambitious  objectives.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  already  said,  the  achieve- 
ment marks  of  both  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank  are  high,  indeed. 


In  considering  this  measure,  we  should 
rememt>er  that  most  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Fund  and  the  Bank  is  in  behalf  of 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  countries. 
In  fact,  the  Bank  has  confined  its  opera- 
tions to  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
In  the  context  of  the  great  Soviet  chal- 
lenge, this  is  an  important  point  to  re- 
member. 

In  November  of  1957,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
threw  down  the  glove  to  a  group  of 
American  visitors.  "We  declare  war  on 
you."  he  said,  "in  the  peaceful  field  of 
trade." 

One  year  later,  the  Soviet  premier's 
delegate  said  this  to  the  Asian-African 
People's  Solidarity  Conference  at  Cairo: 

We  do  not  need  proflta,  privileges,  con- 
trolling Interest,  concession  of  raw  material 
sources.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  participate 
In  any  blocs,  reshuffle  your  governments,  or 
change  your  domestic  or  foreign  policy.  We 
are  ready  to  help  you  as  brother  helps  broth- 
er, without  any  Interest  whatever,  for  we 
know  from  our  own  experience  how  dUDcuIt 
It  is  to  get  rid  of  need.  Tell  us  what  you  need 
and  we  will  help  you  and  send,  according  to 
our  economic  capabilities,  money  needed  in 
the  form  of  loans  or  aid  •••  to  build  for  you 
institutions,  for  Industry,  education  and  hos- 
pitals •  •  •  our  only  condition  is  that  there 
wlU  be  no  strings  attached. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
spurious  Soviet  declaration  could,  in  sub- 
stance, be  set  forth  in  good  faith  by  the 
International  Bank  and  the  Monetary 
Fund  together.  The  functions  of  these 
sibling  organizations  differ,  but  they 
work  to  the  same  end — to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  the  non-Communist  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  these  fimctions  are  never  curtailed 
by  the  lack  of  operating  fimds. 

It  might  be  useful  to  examine  these 
functions.  The  World  Bank  was  initial- 
ly a  lending  agency  at  the  service  of 
coimtries  wliose  first  need  was  to  rebuild 
facilities  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
war.  Since  then,  the  reconstruction 
pha.se  of  its  career  having  ended,  the 
Bank  has  become  a  major  source  of  de- 
velopment capital  for  the  economically 
less  developed  countries  of  the  world.  In 
the  past  10  years,  its  lending  rate  has 
just  about  tripled. 

The  construction  of  electric  power 
facilities  has  been  perhaps  the  Bank's 
single  greatest  preoccupation.  Indeed, 
such  projects  have  accounted  for  about 
one-third  of  its  loans.  This  high  priority 
on  power  is  understandable  when  you 
consider  that  in  all  of  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  barely  6  million  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power.  Another  third 
of  the  operating  funds  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  ports,  har- 
bors, railways  and  highways.  Most  of 
the  remainder  has  been  spent  on  agri- 
culture, especially  reclamation;  and  in- 
dustry, with  special  stress  on  steel  pro- 
duction. In  12  scant  years,  the  World 
Bank  has  granted  more  than  200  loans 
totaling  more  than  $4  billion.  This 
money  has  been  spent  on  more  than  600 
projects  by  49  countries. 

I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  dispute  the  fiscal  and  proce- 
dural policies  of  the  World  Bank.  They 
are  eminently  soimd.  Loans  are  extend- 
ed only  to  member  countries,  or  in  some 
cases  to  a  government  whose  application 
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is  guaranteed  by  a  member  country. 
Each  transaction  with  a  private  busi- 
ness must  be  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  in  which  the 
money  is  to  be  spent.  As  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
minded us  last  week,  a  p>eriod  of  intense 
study,  survey  and  negotiation  must  pre- 
cede every  such  loan. 

Most  of  the  Bank's  funds  derive  from 
the  subscriptions  of  its  members  and 
from  the  sale  of  its  own  bonds  to  inves- 
tors. The  greatest  part  of  the  funds  used 
to  finance  its  projects  come  from  the 
bond  sales.  In  fact,  only  20  percent  of 
the  Bank's  total  capitalization  is  even 
available  for  oi)eration3.  The  balance 
is  held  in  a  fund  that  guarantees  the 
bonds. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  bond  issues  in  the  amount  of 
$1.8  billion  are  currently  outstanding. 
They  are  issues  in  dollars,  sterling,  Swiss 
francs.  German  marks.  Canadian  dollars, 
and  Dutch  guilders.  They  are  bought  in 
substantial  quantities  for  investment 
purposes  by  numerous  private  interests, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Some  issues  have 
been  bought  outright  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, who  view  the  bonds  as  a  good  in- 
vestment of  their  monetary  reserves. 

The  appeal  of  the  World  Bank's  bonds 
to  investors  is  easily  explained,  I  think. 
First  of  all,  the  impeccably  high  stand- 
ards of  the  Bank's  operations  have  given 
the  stamp  of  merit  and  reliability  to  all 
of  its  transactions.  Furthermore,  inves- 
tors know  that  behind  the  bonds  stands 
a  guarantee  in  the  form  of  subscriptions 
of  the  member  countries.  This  guaran- 
tee is  represented  by  the  uncalled  60  per- 
cent of  the  Bank's  capital.  Never  in  the 
Bank's  history  has  it  been  necessary  to 
call  up  any  of  it.  And  we  must  all  hope 
that  it  never  will  be  necessary. 

Although  the  Bank  is  lending  some- 
where between  $700  million  and  $800 
million  annually,  last  year  it  borrowed 
only  $660  milion.  Now  it  seems  certain 
that  the  lending  rate  will  quicken  before 
it  slows  down.  Indeed,  we  hope  this  will 
be  the  case.  Yet  unless  even  more  in- 
vestors are  persuaded  to  buy  the  Bank's 
bond  issues,  the  current  rate  will  not  be 
maintained.  Thus,  the  bonds  must  con- 
tinue to  be  held  in  the  highest  regard  by 
investors. 

This,  I  am  confident,  will  always  be 
the  case,  so  long  as  the  margin  of  the 
guarantee  fund  is  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. 

The  bill  before  the  Congress  seeks  to 
allow  the  United  States,  in  concert  with 
the  other  free  world  countries,  to  in- 
crease its  contribution  to  this  contin- 
gency fund,  as  well  as  endorsing  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  Bank's  capitali- 
zation to  $21  billion.  As  already  noted, 
the  bill  would  double  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment. This  is  precisely  the  increase  ex- 
pected of  all  other  meml)ers,  except  for 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Canada,  whose 
capital  subscriptions  are  being  raised  to 
more  realistic  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  this  measure  with  a  resounding 
majority.  What  the  World  Bank  has 
contributed — what  it  will  contribute  to 
the  future — Is  a  unique  service  that  could 
not   be  duplicated  elsewhere.     Private 


corporations  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  means  to  undertake  the  kinds  of 
projects  that  the  Bank  encourages. 
Moreover,  the  epithet  of  colonialism 
could  not  in  any  logic  be  applied  to  so 
selfiess  and  international  an  institution 
as  the  World  Bank.  What  we  stand  to 
gain  from  its  achievements,  besides  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  helped  others, 
is  an  effective,  pretested  rebuttal  to 
such  phony  Soviet  claims  as  the  one  I 
have  just  quoted.  And  as  for  ourselves, 
I~think  we  might  be  approaching  a  time 
in  which  our  own  prosperity  may  in- 
crease only  as  fast  as  we  and  other  strons; 
nations  can  enrich  the  economies  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunate. 

I  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  is  to  extend 
short-term  loans  of  convertible  curren- 
cies to  member  nations  whose  foreign 
exchange  has  dwindled.  The  Fund  is 
definitely  not  in  the  business  of  bank- 
rolling poorer  countries  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  However,  it  can  help  a 
member  over  a  rough  spot,  such  as  a 
seasonal  dip  in  the  economy.  This  allows 
the  member  state  to  avoid  extreme  meas- 
ures such  as  imposing  import  quotas,  for 
example.  As  a  result,  the  cause  of  inter- 
national trade  is  served. 

The  68  member  states  have  unani- 
mously proposed  an  increase  in  the 
Fund's  working  capital.  The  present 
quotas  are  judged  no  longer  realistic. 
First  of  all.  they  are  based  on  data  for 
the  period  preceding  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference.  Among  the  determinants 
were  prewar  foreign  trade,  national  in- 
comes, and  monetary  reserves.  Aside 
from  this,  the  U.S.  quota  was  set  at  $2.75 
billion. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference,  we  have  experienced  a  period 
of  extraordinary  growth  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Figures  arrived  at  then 
have  been  revised  far  upwards.  The 
traffic  in  the  trade  routes  is  heavier,  the 
amount  of  currency  in  circulation  vastly 
greater.  Yet  great  expansion  can  also 
produce  great  fluctuation — in  foreign  ex- 
change earnings — and  reserves,  for  ex- 
ample. It  also  produces  a  corresponding 
need  for  ready  capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  Fund's  quotas  to  realistic 
levels  as  absolutely  essential.  The  needs 
of  today  cannot  be  measured  by  yester- 
day's standards. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
more  than  just  a  short-term  credit  insti- 
tution. For  many  nations  it  is  a  vital 
crutch  in  their  recurring  times  of  need. 
For  others — those  with  a  tradition  of 
wealth  and  durability — the  Fund  is  a 
unique  and  equally  vital  insurance 
against  future  dips  and  turns.  For  all, 
it  provides  a  line  of  credit  that  permits 
the  matching  up  of  exports  with  im- 
fMjrts. 

It  should  perhaps  be  made  clear  that 
the  Fund's  assets  never  really  change. 
Whenever  a  member  borrows  a  sum  of 
hard  currency,  he  deposits  with  the  Fund 
an  equal  sum  of  his  own  soft  currency. 
So  the  transaction  is  actually  a  sale  of 
one  kind  of  currency  for  another  con- 
vertible type.  When  the  term  of  the  loan 
has  expired,  the  member  simply  repur- 


chases his  own  currency  with  gold  or 
convertible  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  seen  what 
the  Marshall  plan  contributed  to  rein- 
vigorating  the  currencies  of  Western 
European  countries.  Some  of  them,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  for  example,  having 
once  drawn  upon  the  Fund  themselves, 
now  see  their  own  francs  and  guilders 
being  borrowed  by  other  countries  in 
need  of  foreign  exchange.  I  think  both 
we  and  they  can  take  considerable  satis- 
faction in  this  development.  I  submit 
that  it  makes  even  clearer  our  duty  to 
bring  the  reserves  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  into  line  with  the  needs 
of  all  its  members. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  this  is  not 
a  giveaway.  This  is  a  business  trans- 
action bet-Rcen  nations,  for  their  own 
preservation.  Today  the  President  is 
conferring  with  the  representative  of 
Great  Britain.  In  this  critical  hour, 
when  the  free  nations  are  facing  the 
challenge  of  Khrushchev,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  strengthen  our  very  vitals  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
erually  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
to  the  World  Bank.  I  believe  that  this 
organization  has  proved  its  worth  during 
the  12  years  it  has  been  in  existence. 
It  has  contributed  immensely  to  the 
great  increase  in  world  commerce  and 
to  the  business  which  has  been  done 
among  nations.  It  has  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  U.S.  economic  system.  It 
has  been  of  great  help  in  developing  the 
so-called  undevelopeid  nations  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  about  one-third  of  all 
the  loans  made  by  the  World  Bank  have 
gone  for  the  construction  of  public  utili- 
ties in  such  countries,  which  have  bor- 
rowed money,  without  which  they  could 
not  have  made  further  progress. 

Although  the  amount  involved  seems 
very  large,  to  the  Umit  of  $8,675  milUon, 
which  is  imposed  upon  it  by  the  bill,  we 
mtist  understand  that  this  is  not  all  ex- 
pense; it  does  not  represent  money  actu- 
ally paid  in  by  the  United  States,  because 
to  a  great  extent  the  bill  merely  provides 
for  a  guarantee  of  the  loans,  just  as  we 
guarantee  loans  for  certain  programs 
in  the  United  States. 

The  point  at  issue  with  reference  to 
the  increased  contribution  on  the  part 
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of  the  United  States  to  the  fund  and 
to  the  bank  is  when  it  shall  be  made 
available.  Three  principal  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  They  were  Secretary  Ander- 
son, of  the  Treasury;  Assistant  Secretary 
Dillon,  of  the  State  Department;  and 
Mr.  McCIoy,  representing  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  also  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  None  of  these  wit- 
nesses made  a  very  convincing  argimient 
for  making  the  additional  contribution 
available  immediately.  Therefore,  the 
committee  amended  the  bill  so  that  it 
will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  July  1.  Had  the  ad- 
ministration given  any  convincing  evi- 
dence that  these  funds  would  be  needed 
during  the  next  3  months,  I,  for  one. 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  the  con- 
tribution available  immediately. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  this  point 
that  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  came  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  first  Is  an  excerpt  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
Mr.  Anderson.  The  excerpt  I  shall  read 
appears  at  page  21  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings: 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  trend 
In  the  last  6  months  of  the  drawings  on  the 
Fund?  Have  they  been  going  up  or  going 
down  during  the  past  6  months? 

Secretary  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
don't  have  It  on  a  6-month  basis.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  they  have  gone  off  slightly  be- 
low the  past  2  years;  they  have  not  been  as 
•evere. 

The  Chairman  They  have  decreased  since 
the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis? 

Secretary  Anderson.  Yes,  that  is  correct, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suez  produced  almost  a 
panic,  did  It  not?  The  requirements  for 
foreign  exchange  were  very  extraordinary, 
were  they  not? 

Secretary  Anderson.  Well,  you  really  had 
two  things  happen.  You  had  the  Suez  sit- 
uation, and  you  had  the  exchange  crisis 
which  developed  in  1967. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  largely 
brought  on  by  Suez? 

Secretary  Anderson.  It  was  certainly  in- 
fluenced by  Suez. 

The  Chairman.  Your  chart  No.  1  Indicates 
there  has  been  a  very  substantial  drop  In 
the  requirements  on  the  Fund  since  1957. 

Secretary    Anderson.  That    is    correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  have  more 
current  Information  than  that  chart  shows. 

Secretary  Anderson.  We  do  have  it.  It  is 
still  turning  down. 

As  of  the  end  of  1958,  $1,400,000  was 
left  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
for  use  in  the  current  year.  I  under- 
stand that  at  present  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion is  available,  and  there  seem  to  be  no 
indications  of  emergencies  occurring  in 
the  near  future  which  would  require 
larger  amounts. 

I  for  one  would  not  want  to  have  the 
United  States  make  contributions  to  any 
cf  these  funds  if  it  were  necessary  to 
borrow  in  order  to  do  so.  I  would  not 
v.int  to  put  the  $400  million  In  gold  into 
the  fund  prematurely;  in  fact,  I  would 
rnnt  to  wait  until  the  very  last  minute 
Then  that  could  be  done,  and  when  it 
was  shown  conclusively  that  it  was 
needed.  I  believe  we  should  give  the  au- 
thority to  do  so  at  as  early  a  date  as 
It  seems  likely  that  the  funds  will  be 
needed. 


Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon,  so 
far  as  I  know,  did  not  comment  on  the 
pending  question  as  to  when  the  fund 
should  be  made  available.  He  favored 
the  bill,  as  did  the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  McCloy.  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  as  well  as  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  had  this  to  say. 
on  page  103  of  the  hearings,  in  response 
to  a  question  by  the  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PulbrichtI: 

The  Chairman.  So  It  is  extremely  Im- 
portant in  that. 

One  other  aspect  of  that  is  this:  Do  you 
see  any  compelling  necessity  that  this  in- 
crease In  the  funds — the  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  jiart  of  this;  you  have 
already  conunented,  I  believe,  on  the  Bank — 
but  for  the  Fund  Itself,  is  there  any  cpm- 
pelllng  necessity  that  this  Increase  be  made 
available  within  the  next  3  months?  Is 
there  that  kind  of  urgency? 

Mr.  McClot.  I  don't  anticipate  any  emer- 
gency within  the  next  3  months  that  I  can 
say  makes  it  impelling  that  you  do  it. 

ThCii  there  was  further  colloquy  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  Mr.  McCloy. 
Mr.  McCloy  ended  his  statement  on  this 
matter  at  the  middle  of  page  104,  again 
saying  that  he  did  not  see  any  need  for 
the  contribution  to  be  made  at  this 
time. 

The  House  bill  as  it  has  been  reported 
to  the  House  makes  the  funds  available 
immediately.  The  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  makes  the  contributions  avail- 
able on  July  1. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Senate  bill 
were  passed  as  is.  and  the  House  retained 
the  present  language  of  the  House  bill, 
the  matter  would  <?o  to  conference.  I 
have  advised  top  administration  officials 
that  if  they  can  produce  a  more  convinc- 
ing argument  or  reason  for  making  the 
contributions  immediately  available  than 
the  reasons  their  witnesses  gave  before 
our  committee.  I  will  be  receptive  to 
whatever  evidence  they  might  adduce. 
It  was  my  advice,  for  what  it  was  worth, 
that  they  should  not  seek  to  have  a  fight 
made  on  the  Senate  floor,  where  they 
were  almost  certain  to  be  defeated,  and 
as  a  result,  the  Senate  would  almost  be 
bound  to  maintain  an  adamant  position 
when  the  bill  goes  to  conference.  I 
think  it  is  all  right  to  speak  against  the 
bill  and  say  why  the  proposal  of  the 
Treasury,  the  White  House,  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  should  not 
be  adopted.  But  I  am  sorry  we  shall 
have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  have  no  doubt  what  the 
outcome  will  be.  My  vote  will  have  to 
be  based  on  the  evidence  presented  so  far. 
It  may  be  that  in  due  time  the  admin- 
istration will  be  able  to  produce  evidence 
which  will  convince  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  money  ought  to  be 
made  available  Immediately,  or  at  least 
before  July  1. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  how  much  time  remains  to  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht] 
has  37  minutes  remaining;  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  32  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  I  probably  am  the  only 
remaining  speaker  on  the  bill  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.    We  have  been  trying 


to  take  care  of  the  requests  of  a  number 
of  Senators  who  are  offlclally  away  from 
the  Chamber  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Pentagon.  I  had  indicated  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  vote  as  early  as  2:30.  al- 
though the  time  limit  as  set  by  the  imi- 
animous-consent  agreement  is  3  o'clock. 

I  have  had  informal  discussions  with 
various  Senators  with  respect  to  press- 
ing the  case  against  section  3  of  the 
bill,  which  places  the  burden  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1960  instead  of  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  It  might  be  gathered  from  that 
statement  that  the  primary  considera- 
tion here  is  a  budget  consideration. 
Yet  with  me  that  is  not  so  at  all.  The 
primary  consideration,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  to  do  those  things  which  are  rea- 
sonable, as  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  is  the  governor 
and  our  representative  in  this  matter, 
because  I  believe  his  evaluation  of  the 
situation  in  the  world  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  bank  and  this  fund 
must  transcend  my  own  Judgment,  un- 
less I  can  refute  the  contentions  which 
he  makes. 

On  occasion  it  has  been  said — and 
we  make  the  necessary  political  dis- 
counts— that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
leadership  in  this  administration.  Mr. 
President,  if  anything  demonstrates 
leadership.  I  believe  it  is  the  very  mea- 
sure with  respect  to  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Fund,  which 
came  to  use  from  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  record  shows  that  as  early  as 
August  18  of  last  year  the  President  sent 
a  3-page  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  First,  the  Secretary  Inquired 
of  the  President.  Then  the  President 
sent  him  that  long  letter,  indicating  how 
anxious  he  was  to  get  something  done  in 
this  field,  so  as  to  increase  the  necessary 
capital  and  authority,  so  that  the  Bank 
would  be  assured  of  the  means  and  re- 
sources by  which  to  carry  on  its  good 
work. 

Incidentally,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  I  Mr.  PulbiiichtI  that 
the  report  which  accompanies  the  bill  is 
an  excellent  one.  It  is  at  once  readable, 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  fair.  Normally  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  bill.  But  I  do  take 
exception  to  section  3.  the  amendment 
written  into  the  bill  by  the  committee, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

But  the  chronology  Is  fairly  well  es- 
tablished, namely,  that  this  effort  began 
in  August  of  last  year;  then,  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month,  the  President  wrote 
to  the  Secretary,  and  said  he  should  go 
to  the  international  conference  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  and  that  there  he  should 
propose  these  increases;  and  in  the  letter 
the  President  said  that  the  Secretary 
should  ask  for  "prompt  consideration." 

The  President  did  not  say  that  the 
Secretary  -.hould  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Instead,  the  President  asked 
the  Secretary  to  request  prompt  action 
from  the  representatives  of  the  68  coun- 
tries, or  from  all  the  representatives  in 
attendance  at  that  conference  in  India. 
I  think  that  demonstrates  the  leadership 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  this  field. 

The  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October  were  then  given  over  to  the  vari- 
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ous  consultations;  and  in  October  the 
Secretary  went  to  New  Delhi,  India.  In 
the  .speech  he  made  there,  he  said — and 
in  my  judgment  this  statement  by  him 
constitutes  the  key  to  the  matter: 

The  Importance  of  this  matter  will  be  so 
evident  as  to  create  a  sense  of  urgency. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  who  has  to  ad- 
minister this  program,  the  one  who  has 
the  fiscal  biu'den  of  our  country  on  his 
shoulders,  who  is  a  dedicated  spirit,  in 
my  book,  was  so  anxious,  that  the  dele- 
gates and  all  others  present  got  a  sense 
of  urgency. 

Obviously,  there  does  not  have  to  be 
urgency  if  the  committee  says,  "Wait 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
waste  12  or  14  weeks." 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
says  no  need  was  demonstrated.  No 
need  was  demonstrated  in  October  1929, 
when  the  liouse  of  cards  fell  in  and  the 
Nation  was  overnight  engulfed  in  a  de- 
pression, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  bankers  had  been  here, 
testifying  that  there  wa:>  no  danger  and 
no  foreseeable  difficulty.  The  develop- 
ments at  Suez  could  not  be  foreseen,  al- 
though they  resulted  in  a  drain  of  nearly 
$1  billion  on  this  organization  in  con- 
nection with  the  exciiange  cri-^is  of  1936 
and  1957. 

Crises  do  not  come  on  the  installment 
plan.  Suddenly  they  arrive  in  all  their 
naked  fury;  and  If  one  does  not  tiave 
the  resources  required  in  order  to  deal 
with  them,  one  is  in  trouble. 

That  is  the  point  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  made  at  the  New  Delhi  Confer- 
ence. Furthermore,  he  made  it  to  me. 
in  my  office.  He  has  made  tins  point 
because  he  is  concerned  about  this 
matter. 

The  cold  print  of  recorded  testimony 
taken  before  a  committee  does  not 
always  reveal  such  concern.  But  the 
Secretary  is  deeply  concerned;  and  he 
came  to  us.  to  lay  this  matter  belore  us; 
and  I  became  concerned,  because  I 
thought  there  was  a  contagious  quality 
about  his  concern. 

So  unanimous  action  was  taken  at  the 
conference  in  India;  and  on  December 
21.  it  v.as  followed  by  the  executive  re- 
port of  the  Governors,  and  the  resolu- 
tions came  in;  and  on  December  22  the 
Governois  approved. 

This  is  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Governors  who  admin- 
ister this  matter  for  68  countries: 

Since  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  J^nd  and 
Its  members  that  the  contemplated  increases 
be  expedited,  the  members  are  invited  to 
comply  as  soon  as  pofslble  with  the  proce- 
dures for  notice  and  pajTnents. 

This  matter  does  not  apply  to  us  alone. 
There  is  a  75-percent  paiticipation  pro- 
vision. In  a  few  moments  I  shall  dis- 
cuss it. 

But  there  was  the  statement  of  the 
Governors,  tliose  who  must  administer 
this  program,  which  the  conunittee  re- 
port snys  this  has  been  well  handled,  and 
thit  the  operation  is  efficient  and  is  sub- 
stantial— and  it  is. 

So  tlie  Governors  said: 

To  comply  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
nrocedurcs  for  notice  and  payments  to  the 

Fund — 

Uadcr  the  resolution. 


Then  came  February  12,  when  the 
President  delivered  tiis  message;  and  on 
February  17.  the  bill  was  introduced. 
On  Mai-ch  9,  the  hearings  were  held. 

So  there  is  the  story,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  requested 
prompt  consideration;  and  thereafter 
the  convention  or  the  conference  in  New 
Delhi,  India  requested  piompt  considera- 
tion; and  the  Governors  in  their  resolu- 
tion asked  that  this  matter  be  given  at- 
tention "as  soon  as  possible"  and  asked 
tiie  members  to  comply. 

So  this  is  not  a  budget  consideration 
or  question.  Instead,  this  is  a  matter  of 
a  world  operation  and  a  question  of 
whether  it  has  the  necessary  resources. 

The  second  committee  amendment. — 
and  it  is  one  thing  I  am  interested 
in — would  put  this  authorization  into 
the  fiscal  year  1960.     It  is  now  March 

1959.  Following  this  month  will  come 
April.  May.  and  June — 3  months.  In  3 
months  the  world  could  go  to  the  devil 
in  a  handbasket;  it  has  done  so  before. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  country  aban- 
don and  forfeit  its  leadership  under  a 
dedicated  President  and  a  dedicated 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy.  who  have 
conue  with  anxious  hearts  to  say  to  us. 
"Give  us  this  in  1959.  and  do  not  make 
us  wait  for  14  weeks,  because  we  can- 
not lock  over  the  bill  and  see  what  might 
happen." 

The  world  is  full  of  fever,  and  events 
move  with  great  acceleration.  We  can- 
not take  any  chances  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

The  committee  recommends,  by  means 
of  its  second  amendment,  tliat  the  au- 
thorization be  put  into  the  fiscal  year 

1960.  The  committee's  argument  is  that 
the  bill  itself  manifests  a  continuing  in- 
terest on  the  pirt  of  the  country  and 
our  abiding  interest  in  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund.  The  commit- 
tee included  in  the  hearings  a  table.  I 
do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
table  is  accui'ate  and  authentic,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  The  pm-pose  of  including  the 
table  was  to  show  that  the  demands 
have  been  receding  somewliat,  and  that 
if  we  measure  this  matter  on  the  basis 
of  so  many  million  dollars  a  week  or  so 
many  million  dollars  a  month,  predi- 
cated on  the  past,  perhaps  we  could 
mnke  out  satisf actor Uy. 

But,  Mr.  T*resident,  that  Is  not  the 
story.  In  this  *'orld,  events  are  not  par- 
ticularly predicated  upon  how  quiet  this 
fiscal  demand  has  been  in  the  last  12 
months.  When  the  demand  begins,  it 
develops  and  increr.ses  veiT  rapidly. 
And  when  we  do  not  have  the  resources, 
we  cannot  move  in  with  expeditious  ac- 
tion. 

Wliat  is  the  problem  with  respect  to 
the  Fund?  The  Secretary  told  the  com- 
mittee that  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this 
year  it  had  a  $2.3  billion  balance  in 
golden  dollais.  That  is  exclusive  of 
Canadian  dollars,  German  marks.  Brit- 
ish sterling,  and  tiiat  kind  of  fund.  Look 
at  tlie  arithmetic  involved:  $2.3  bil- 
lion; and  standby  commitments  were 
$900  million.  So  the  amount  Is  reduced 
to  $1.4  billion.  The  golden  dollar  need 
has  been  expressed  by  the  committee, 
and  particularly  on  page  3  of  its  report. 


Now  every  country  that  is  a  member 
of  the  Fund  has  drawing  rights.  Those 
drawing  rights  cannot  be  denied  to  them. 
Those  drawing  rights  add  up  to  about 
$1  billion.  So  when  we  get  through,  we 
have  available  for  all  other  demands, 
not  $1  billion,  or  $1  billion  plus.  We 
could  have  available,  for  another  emer- 
gency situation,  $400  million. 

That  is  less  than  half  the  amount  com- 
mitted in  the  Suez  and  the  exchange 
crises — $400  million. 

Those  are  the  figures  the  Secretary 
gave  to  me.  They  become  pretty  im- 
pressive when  we  consider  the  rights  of 
countries  to  draw  en  the  fund,  and  the 
standby  commitments,  and  the  standard 
that  It  requires  golden  dollars  to  do  the 
Job,  because  they  are  what  are  in  demand. 

The  actual  cash  demands  in  the  years 
1956  and  1957,  according  to  the  state- 
ment I  received  from  the  Secretary,  had 
been  $1.4  billion.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  statement  conforms  to  evei-ythiug 
that  was  said  to  the  committee,  but  I  got 
the  information  yesterday  afternoon,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  be  siu'e  the  informa- 
tion was  current. 

I  asked  all  manner  of  questions,  in  the 
hope  I  would  get  the  whole  story.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  making  a  fight 
against  a  committee  amendment  if  only 
a  budget  consideration  were  involved. 
I  would  make  a  fight,  but  I  would  not 
carry  it  to  the  very  end.  But  this  is  a 
diTerent  situation,  because  the  leader- 
ship of  tlie  United  States  of  America  is 
liere  involved.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
felt  that  we  had  done  our  duty  when  we 
passed  a  bill  and  then  said  to  the  68 
co'jntries.  "Tlirow  your  marbles  'nto  the 
pot.  We  aie  going  to  wait  14  weeks  be- 
fore we  do  it."  We  are  not  going  to  fill 
the  need  on  that  kind  of  doctrine. 

Thiit  leads  me  to  the  question  of  par- 
ticipation, on  vhich  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say.  The/e  is  a  provision  in  the 
Bretlon  V/oods  Agreement  that  there  is 
to  be  75  percent  pai'ticipation  before  the 
fund  can  use  the  increased  money.  It 
was  said  there  could  not  be  a  75  percent 
participation  except  some  time  late  in 
the  year.  There  will  never  be  such  a 
participation  if  the  world's  leading;  Na- 
tion says.  "Gather  around,  all  you  Gov- 
ernors. Throw  your  marbles  in  the  pot 
risht  away,  so  we  get  75  percent  partici- 
pation, but  while  you  are  doing  thct.  we 
aie  going  to  wait  until  tlie  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  going  to 
wait  12  or  14  weeks  in  which  to  do  it." 

Is  that  great  leadership?  I  have  heard 
some  speeches  made  around  here  about 
the  need  for  dynamic  leadership;  the 
need  for  bold,  fresh  action.  Bold  ac- 
tion. This  is  no  bold  action,  in  my 
book,  if  we  are  going  to  let  the  world  sit 
at  the  well  and  say,  "We  do  not  think 
you  need  that  money.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  going  to  be  a  crisis.  Jack  Mc- 
Cloy cannot  see  anything  ahead.  There- 
fore, based  on  such  testimony,  v.e  are 
not  going  to  make  the  money  available." 

Not  by  my  vote  will  that  position  be 
assumed.  An  isolationist  tag  was  put  on 
me  for  a  long  time.  My  distincruished 
colleague  knows  about  It  happenins  in 
the  days  we  served  in  the  House  together. 
I  have  learned  a  few  things,  I  hope.  But 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  my  country,  by 
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action  of  the  Congress,  Is  not  going  to 
lose  its  leadership,  by  waiting  until  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  Why 
not  give  the  money?  It  may  a  cost  a  lit- 
tle in  interest — $342  million.  A  little 
-Interest  will  have  to  be  paid  on  it.  But 
I  would  rather  have  the  assurance  that 
this  $1,350  million,  out  of  which  $450 
million  is  in  gold,  will  be  there  if  Secre- 
tai-y  Anderson  needs  it.  We  hear 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate about  waste  and  extravagance  in 
foreign  aid.  We  had  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  financial  structure  of  Turkey  at 
one  time,  when  inflation  was  rampant. 
Through  the  instrumentality  here  in 
question  we  were  able  to  move  into 
Turkey,  and  we  got  a  pretty  fair  job 
done,  according  to  Secretary  Anderson. 
That  is  a  job  for  this  instrumentality 
and  what  is  made  available  through  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  possi- 
bilities. I  do  not  like  to  talk  about 
them.  I  never  like  to  speculate  tpo 
much  about  what  is  over  the  hill.  Many 
speeches  concerning  Berlin  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There 
have  been  many  indications  as  to  what 
the  administration  ought  to  do.  Well, 
the  President  spoke  up.  I  thought  he 
made  a  masterful  address  to  the  coun- 
try. It  brought  a  degree  of  hope  and 
comfort  and  assurance  to  the  people. 

Let  us  talk  not  only  about  Berlin,  but 
about  the  efficacy  of  our  defense  posture 
and  where  our  responsibility  lies  in  the 
foreign  aid  field. 

There  does  not  have  to  be  a  shooting 
war  in  order  for  tensions  to  develop  that 
shake  every  chancellory  in  the  world 
and  every  exchange.  What  is  involved, 
in  the  Bank,  is  economic  development; 
and,  in  the  Fund,  a  goal  of  stabilizing 
and  protecting  the  currencies  of  coun- 
tries and  keeping  them  on  a  sound  basis. 
An  excellent  result  has  been  accom- 
plished. That  Is  the  delicate  thing. 
That  is  the  thing  that  can  be  simk  over- 
night, when  someone  rocks  the  boat.  It 
happened  in  1929.  It  was  the  president 
of  the  National  City  Bank  who  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  everything 
was  ducky,  and  overnight  we  went 
into  the  cellar. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be  In 
the  position  of  having  to  apologize.  I 
am  not  going  to  reproach  my  conscience 
by  saying,  "Well,  you  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  give  Secretary  Anderson  what  he 
asked  for  with  an  anxious  heart,  and 
you  did  not  do  it.  You  said,  in  effect, 
•AH  you  68  members  throw  your  mar- 
bles into  the  pot.  We  will  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.'  " 

That  is  not  leadership,  in  my  book. 
That  Is  why  the  amendment  takes  on 
considerable  importance.  I  do  not  want 
Ecuador  and  Guatemala  to  say.  "We  led 
the  way  for  the  great  country  to  the 
north,  because  we  had  already  con- 
sented." I  am  not  going  to  forfeit  our 
leadership.  We  have  struggled  too  long 
for  it.  If  it  is  to  be  my  vote  alone  that 
will  be  a  vote  for  eliminating  the  com- 
mittee amendment  when  it  Is  offered,  it 
will  be  at  least  that  much. 

So  here  is  an  accent  on  emergency  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Here 
Is  an  accent  on  urgency  by  a  very  dis- 
tingushed   Secretary  of   the   Treasury. 


who  comes  to  Congress  from  a  busy  of- 
fice and  talks  with  Members  and  says,  "I 
need  this."  I  feel  it  was  done  imder 
deep  obligation,  especially  after  I  talked 
to  many  representatives  in  India  last 
faU. 

Can  we  be  accused  of  boldness?  May- 
be it  is  a  bold  delay,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
be  charged  with  it.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  we  could  demonstrate  some 
dynamic  quality,  I  think  this  is  the  time 
for  the  Congress  to  do  it.  for  an  insti- 
tution and  fund  which,  by  the  admission 
of  everybody  familiar  with  it.  have  done 
an  elflcient  job  and  a  forthright  job. 
Tliat  is  what  the  committee  said. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
first  place,  can  the  Senator  advise  me 
where  the  requirement  rests  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  payment  be  in  gold?  Is 
that  in  the  original  Bretton  Woods 
agreement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
original  Bretton  Woods  agreement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  in  the  origi- 
nal Bretton  Woods  agreement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  there 
a  determination  that  the  gold  shall  be 
at  the  present  value  of  $35  an  ounce? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  so.  The 
gold  was  evaluated  at  that  rate,  and 
must  be  maintained  at  that  rate  insofar 
as  the  F\ind  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  served 
in  the  House,  and  was  serving  about  the 
time  the  gold  was  so  evaluated,  as  was 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  always  think  of  the 
rather  ironic  way  In  which  history  rises 
up.  This  is  sort  of  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  old  stabilization  fund,  when  we 
raised  the  price  of  gold  by  taking  a  few 
gi-ains  out  of  the  gold  dollar,  and  we 
discovered  the  $1.8  billion  of  the  incre- 
ment so  gained  was  not  necessary,  for 
the  stabilization  fund  then  in  being  and 
so  it  was  used  for  the  creation  of  the 
International  Fund  which  we  have 
today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  a  part 
of  the  original  funds. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  history  repeats 
itself,  while  we  are  in  Congress  in 
another   body. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  us 
a.ssume  that  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement  the  price  of  gold  should 
change  again. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  confess  I 
have  not  carefully  examined  the  lan- 
guage in  the  agreement  to  the  point  of 
understanding  that  there  is  any  provi- 
sion for  a  modification  of  the  gold 
price. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may,  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  page  23  of  the  hearings,  where 
this  matter  was  discussed  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treasury.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor like  to  have  me  read  that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Secretary 
said: 

Yes,  there  Is  a  fixed  basis  In  that  all  of 
the  countries  are  required  to  declare  a  par 
value  at  some  time,  and  this  par  value  is 
related  to  either  gold  or  dollars. 

Now  thereafter  It  undertakes  an  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  that  Its  currency  will  not 
fluctuate  from  that  par  by  more  than  1  per- 
cent. If  it  does  fluctuate,  the  country  has 
to  put  In  new  currency  if  it  goes  down,  or 
the  country  takes  back  currency.  If  the 
value  of  the  currency  goes  up. 

In  other  words,  it  is  related  directly 
to  the  par  value  of  all  currencies  and 
related  to  the  gold  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished, $35  an  ounce. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
appear  that  if  the  value  of  the  currency 
were  to  go  down  the  country  would  have 
to  reimburse  the  Fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  country 
would  have  to  put  in  more  currency. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  does 
not  appear  clear  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  price  of  gold  should  appreciate 
and  there  should  be  an  increment,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  alluded. 
If  there  should  be  such  an  Increment 
after  the  gold  was  in  the  Fund,  presiun- 
ably  the  Fund  would  get  the  benefit 
from  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  sure.  I 
rather  think  that  benefit  would  redound 
to  the  country,  because  the  Fund  Is 
expressed  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
a  further  question  with  regard  to  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  matter. 

I  notice  In  the  statement  submitted 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, on  page  116  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  it  is  stated: 

The  United  States  would  have  to  make  a 
gold  payment  In  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $344  million.  The  remainder  of 
slightly  over  $1  bUllon  would  not  actually 
be  expended  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  until 
needed  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  meet  a  situation  where  a  great  demand 
would  be  made  for  loans  by  member  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  is  a  calUble  fund. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Is  that 
a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  is  a  caUable  fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  countries  put 
demand  notes  into  the  Fund.  When- 
ever the  Fund  has  need  for  the  money. 
It  can  call  upon  the  Treasury  to  dehver 
the  dollars. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
reason  for  inviting  attention  to  that 
matter  is  that  If  the  statement  In  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
presentation  is  correct,  it  becomes  rela- 
tively less  material  as  to  what  is  the 
effective  date,  whether  It  be  now  or 
July  1.  If  the  Treasury  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  put  up  the  money  until  the 
Fund  needs  it,  then  the  date  is  less 
important. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  Is  the  question  addressed 
to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  either  Senator.    I  am  happy 
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to  have  the  comment  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  a  question, 
when  does  the  need  arise? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
I  certainly  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
reasonable  chance  that  any  of  this 
money  would  be  needed  before  July  1. 

V/ith  respect  to  that  pf.rt  which  is  in 
gold,  there  is  little  prospect  it  will  be 
needed  until  a  real  crisis  develops,  at 
least  of  the  nature  of  the  Suez  crisis. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  Suez  crisis, 
which  took  place  in  the  biggest  year 
we  have  ever  had.  for  the  entire  12 
months  only  $977  million  was  used.  All 
we  are  talking  about  is  a  delay  of  3 
months. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed 
out.  there  is  in  the  Fund  roughly  a 
billion  dollars  now  free  and  uncom- 
mitted, not  subject  to  standby  or  any 
other  commitment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  it 
seems  to  me  the  major  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  whether  there  is  some  value, 
for  moral  or  d  plomatic  reasons  or  for 
reasons  of  negotiation,  in  having  the  act 
become  immediately  effective. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  passage  of 
the  bill  would  certainly  be  sufficient  ac- 
tion to  convince  any  reasonable  person 
that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  this 
has  been  agreed  to  and  the  money  will 
be  available  on  July  1.  I  think  that  is 
Uie  only  leadership  needed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  further  act 
of  making  available  money,  which  could 
not  be  used  until  75  percent  of  all  the 
contributors  also  subscribed  would  in  it- 
self be  of  great  value.  That  procedure 
will  take  some  time.  Only  two  countries 
have  completed  such  action,  and  they 
are  relatively  small  countries  in  Latin 
America.  No  major  country  has  com- 
pleted action. 

The  result  would  be  that  if  we  turned 
over  the  gold  to  the  Fund,  the  Fund 
Vsould  hold  the  gold  in  its  po-ssession 
until  75  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  .••.ub- 
srribcrs  had  al.so  made  available  their 
gold  and  agreed  to  put  up  their  total 
subscriptions. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
comment  that  it  seems  to  me  the  date  is 
relatively  less  important,  so  far  as  the 
Treasury  is  concerned,  if  the  Treasury 
Is  not  going  to  have  a  demand  until  the 
money  Is  actually  needed,  since  there 
will  be  no  impact  on  the  Treasury.  I 
think  there  is  some  value  in  having  the 
legislation  become  effective  as  soon  as 
rosslble,  for  the  moral  force,  if  we  are 
going  to  support  the  program  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  an  answer  to  the  problem.  I  recall  a 
Ee.'5Sion  I  had  with  a  chief  of  state  in 
Asia.  When  we  had  discus.sed  matters 
rather  thoroughly,  we  got  around  to  the 
question  of  aid,  and  he  a-sked.  "Has  the 
money  been  appropriated?  Is  the 
money  on  the  shelf?" 

These  countries  know  a  good  deal 
about  our  budget-  procedures.  We  are 
dealing  with  68  countries  and  a  75  F>er- 
cent  provision,  so  we  have  to  have  that 
much  participation  before  the  increased 
fund  will  come  into  use.    It  will  be  said. 


"Well,  we  passed  a  bill."  The  question 
then  will  be,  "Where  is  the  money?" 
Other  countries  will  say.  "Well  the 
United  States  is  in  no  hurry  about  put- 
ting up  the  money.  Why  should  we  be 
in  a  hui-ry?" 

That  pushes  the  program  on  and  on 
and  on.  Perhaps  instead  of  its  being 
accomplished  next  fall,  it  will  be  the 
following  year  before  these  resources 
will  become  available.  That  in  itself  is 
an  argument  to  sustain  my  judgment 
that  the  amendment  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  bill. 

I  allude  agrin  to  the  committee  re- 
port. It  is  .said  that  what  the  Bank 
does  is  an  efficient  operation.  It  is  said 
that  it  Is  successful.  It  is  said  that  they 
have  built  up  strong  reserves.  It  is  said, 
"Gold  and  dollars  are  the  important  ele- 
mer.ts."  It  is  said,  "Gold  and  dollar 
composition  might  be  at  low  levels  at  any 
particular  time."  And  the  committee 
report  says,  "The  Fund  could  not  now 
meet  a  demand  of  comparable  scale  to 
1957  in  the  event  of  a  similar  future 
crisis." 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  our  country 
put  in  that  hole,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  demands  might  be  greater  than  ever 
before. 

This  is  not  a  budget  problem.  This 
is  not  a  political  problem.  This  is  not  a 
case  of  trying  to  move  the  money  from 
one  year  to  another  to  make  one  budget 
or  another  look  better.  No,  there  is  a 
far  more  compelling  reason  behind  the 
procedure,  and  it  is  the  urgency  which 
has  been  expressed  for  G'iz  months,  from 
Aujust  of  last  year  until  now,  by  the 
Pi-esident,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  by  the  governors  from 
these  various  countries  who  administer 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund  operation.  All 
of  these  gentlemen  are  in  agreement  and 
are  asking  for  expeditious  action,  yet  it 
i.s  pioposed  that  the  Senate  shall  say  to 
them.  "Wait  awhile." 

Under  those  circumstances  I  do  net 
want  to  wait.  That  is  why  I  am  against 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
has  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Article  IV  is  headed  "Par 
Values  of  Currencies,"  and  reads  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Expression  of  pp.r  values:  (a) 
The  par  value  of  the  currency  of  each  mem- 
ber shRll  be  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  as  a 
common  denominator  or  In  terms  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  of  the  weight  and  fineness  in  effect 
on  July  1,1944. 

That,  of  course,  would  be  $35  an  ounce. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Para- 
graph (b)  reads  as  follows: 

All  computations  relating  to  currencies  of 
members  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  their  par  values. 

Section  2  reads  as  follows: 

Gktld  purchatee  based  on  par  values:  The 
Fund  shall   prescril>e   a  margin  above   and 


below  par  value  for  transactions  In  gold  by 
members,  and  no  member  shall  buy  gold  at  a 
price  above  par  value  plus  the  prescribed 
margin,  or  sell  gold  at  a  price  below  par 
value  minus  the  prescribed  margin. 

That  probably  provides  the  answer. 

Mr.  DIRICSEN.  But  the  problem 
which  arises  is  that  a  number  of  coun- 
tries never  did  succeed  in  establishing 
the  par  value  of  their  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  the  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DTPKSEN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Go% - 
ei-nors  of  the  International  Fund  relating 
to  the  75  percent  rerjuirement. 

Ihere  baing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

2.  None  of  the  increases  in  quotas  pro- 
posed In  paragraph  1  of  this  resol'ation  shall 
become  effective  unless : 

(i)  The  member  concerned  has  notified 
the  Fund  in  writing  that  it  consents  to  the 
increase  in  its  quota:  and 

(ii)  The  Fund  determines  that  memb?rs 
liaving  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
of  quotas  on  January  31,  1959,  have  con- 
.sent^d  to  increases  in  their  quctaf ;  and 

(iil)  The  requirement  Is  satisfied  of  a 
minimum  aggregate  increase  In  subscrip- 
tions, contained  In  the  resolut;on  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
entitled  "Increase  of  $10  billion  in  Autlior.zed 
Capital  Stock  and  Subscriptions  Thereto," 
recommonded  by  the  e?iccutive  directors  of 
ty.e  International  Bank  for  Reconstruct ioa 
and  Development. 

Mr.  FULBRIGirr.  Mr.  President,  I 
siiall  not  detain  the  Senate  long. 

I  think  it  Is  quite  evident  from  the 
discussion  which  has  already  taken  place 
that  there  is  no  real  purpose  to  be  served 
by  making  the  actual  dollars  or  gold 
available  to  the  Fund  at  this  time.  The 
action  of  the  Congress  in  passing  tiie 
legislation  assuring  that  the  money  v.  ill 
be  made  available  on  July  1  is  sufacient. 
I  believe.  That  will  be  in  ample  time. 
In  fact  I  tiiink  the  need  might  well  not 
arise  until  much  later  than  that.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  cUective 
date  any  later,  because  of  a  situation 
which  might  aiisc. 

There  is  one  source  of  confusion  v  hich 
I  shoiad  like  to  clarify,  if  possible.  It 
relates  to  the  figures  which  th^  Senator 
from  Illinois  used  with  regard  to  tha 
need  for  money  in  1957  and  1S55.  Those 
figures  related  to  a  full  year.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  page  7  of 
the  committee  report,  which  I  think 
makes  quite  clear  the  fantastic  im- 
probability of  any  need  for  our  ccntrifcu- 
tion  arising  before  July  1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  figure  for  the 
full  3'ear  1957  was  ?;977  million.  Today 
there  is  on  hand,  free  of  any  commit- 
ments, SI  billion.  So  for  the  next  3 
months  there  will  be  available  $1  bil- 
lion in  gold  or  dollars.  That  repiesents 
three  or  four  times  the  rate  at  v.  hich  the 
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money  was  used  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  even  duringr  the  Suez  crisis. 
So  I  think  It  is  quite  unrealistic  to  make 
a  case  based  upon  the  argiunent  that 
the  money  is  needed  by  the  Fund. 

The  only  real  argument  which  the 
£enator  from  Illinois  suggested — al- 
though he  thought  it  was  so  weak  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  rest  his  case  upon 
It — is  based  upon  the  effect  of  a  bal- 
anced or  unbalanced  budget  in  1960. 
The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration is  that  it  wishes  to  create  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  by  having  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Therefore  it  places 
everything  possible  in  this  year's  budget, 
on  the  theory  that  confidence  in  the 
dollar  will  not  be  affected  if  this  year's 
deficit  is  $12  billion,  $15  billion,  or  even 
perhaps  $20  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  reasoning  is 
entirely  without  merit.  I  believe  the 
U.S.  Government  to  be  a  continuing 
body,  just  as  I  believe  the  Senate  is. 
Whether  $12  biUion  or  $15  billion  is  in 
this  year's  budget,  and  2  or  3  billion  in 
next  year's  is  not  a  matter  which  will 
affect  seriously  or  substantially,  or  at  all, 
the  confidence  of  ourselves  or  our  friends 
abroad  in  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  I 
cannot  see  that  it  makes  the  slightest 
difference  whether  the  budget  deficit  is 
much  larger  this  year  and  much  less  the 
next  year.  If  the  total  is  the  same,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  all  or  a  part 
of  it  is  shifted  from  one  year  to  the  other. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  argument. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  serious  minded 
person  is  Convinced  that  there  will  be 
any  use  for  th^  $344  million  in  the  fund 
before  the  1st  of  July.  If  there  is  any 
case  to  be  made,  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
question  of  confidence  in  the  dollar. 
I  am  unimpressed  by  any  such  argument 

1  am  quite  willing  to  leave  the  question 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSFN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  un- 
dertook today,  in  discussing  this  matter, 
to  implement  the  need  and  to  put  it  on 
that  basis,  and  also  to  indicate  the  deep 
concern  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  is  the  fiscal  administrator  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank,  so 
far  as  U.S.  representation  is  concerned. 
That  weighs  very  heavily  with  me. 

I  hope  I  do  not  trespass  on  the  i-ules 
of  the  Senate  when  I  allude  to  a  state- 
ment which  appeared  on  the  news  ticker, 
but  I  think  it  is  so  pertinent  that  I  ask 
the  indulgence  and  forebearance  of  the 
Senate  if  I  do  trespass.    It  reads : 

In  the  House,  meanwhile,  a  Democratic 
leade;-  sharply  criticized  the  proposal  to  delay 
until  July  1  the  contribution  to  the  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Chairman  Brent  Spence.  of-  the  House 
Bnnking  Committee,  warned  that  "it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing"  to  delay  the  contribu- 
tion in  view  of  the  present  world  crisis. 

That  is  the  very  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  parliamentary  situation  is  that 
this  matter  will  be  offered  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  since  it  apc>ears  in 
the  bill.  I  have  indicated  my  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  argu- 
,ment  commends  itself  to  all  Senators. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  repeat 
that  the  evidence  presented  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  not 
convincing  or  conclusive.  If  the  House 
passes  the  bill  in  the  form  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  subject  will  then  be 
in  conference,  and  the  evidence  which 
may  be  forthcoming  in  the  meantime  can 
be  presented  to  the  confere'nce  of  both 
Houses.  If  the  evidence  is  conclusive.  I 
for  one  will  be  glad  to  have 'the  date  set 
forward.  But  until  such  evidence  is 
presented,  I  feel  I  should  stand  by  the 
committee's  reconunendation,  because 
there  were  no  votes  against  the  commit- 
tee bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  support  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  will  vote  to  uphold 
the  committee  report,  with  the  definite 
understanding  that  in  conference,  if  the 
ofiScials  who  handle  this  complicated 
matter  are  able  to  make  a  case  and  a 
showing  of  urgency  about  the  matter, 
the  situation  can  be  ironed  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  showing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  rest  of  the  time  on  behalf  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  and  to  ask  for 
a  quonmi  call  preceding  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  sec- 
ond committee  amendment,  which  in- 
serts, on  page  2  of  the  bill,  a  new  sec- 
tion, section  3.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  question  be  restated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  second  committee 
amendment,  which  inserts,  on  page  2  of 
the  bill,  a  new  section,  section  3. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  cleik  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ChavezI,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hennincs],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Long  I ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  YarborouchI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnuson  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  1 .    If 


present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  I.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hennincs  1.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan  1,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Macnu- 
son], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YarboroughI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Hicxsm- 
LooPERl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
TMr.  Bridges]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCar- 
thy!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Case)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay. '  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58. 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 58 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Murray 

Anrtfr'ion 

Hayden 

MuNkle 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Neuberjer 

Bible 

Hollnnd 

O'Mahonty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxnilr* 

Cannon 

Johnson.  Tex 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Robertson 

Church 

Kcfauver 

RuaMU 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Dour  Ins 

Langer 

Stennls 

Eahtland 

Lauache 

Symington 

EUcnder 

Mansneld 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Prear 

McNamara 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pulbright 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Green 

Morse 

Cruening 

Mosa 

NAYS— 25 

Beall 

Curtis 

Morton 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

Bush 

Dworshak 

Saltonatall 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Hrubka 

Scott 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Wiley 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Keating 

WUUams.  D«l. 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Cotton 

Martin 

NOT  VOTINa- 

-IS 

Allott 

Hartke 

MagnuKon 

Bridges 

Hennlnga 

McCarthy 

CHse.  N.J. 

Hlckenlooper 

Paatore 

Chavts 

Jordan 

Smather* 

Oort 

Long 

Tarboroufh 

{ 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proix)sed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  atmounce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GOREl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennincs],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [  Mr.  McCarthy  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yar- 
borough  1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnuson]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  HenningsI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Macnu- 
son], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pastore].  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughJ  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Now  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicxen- 
looper]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Bridges  1  is  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Allott)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 73 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Aiken 

Engle 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Frear 

Morton          * 

Beall 

Pulbright 

Moss 

Bennett 

Green 

Mundt 

Bible 

Gruening 

Murray 

Bush 

Hart 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  V». 

HUl 

O'Mahoney 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jackaon 

Robertson 

Carroll 

JaviU 

Saltonstall 

Case,  8  Dftk. 

Johnaon.  Tex. 

Scott 

Church 

Keating 

Smith 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Stennla 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Curtts 

Lauache 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N.J. 

Douclas 

Martin 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Young.  Ohio 

Kaiitland 

McO«B 

Klleuder 

McNaniara 

Dlrksen 
Ooldwater 
Johnston,  S.C. 
Kerr 


NAYS— 10 
Langer 
Russell 
Schoeppel 
Talmadge 


Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 


Allott 
Bridges 
Case,  N.J. 
Chavez 
Gore 


NOT  VOTING— 15 

Hartke  Magnuson 

Hennlngs  McCartby 

Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

Jordan  Smathers 

Long  Yarborougb 


1094)    was  parsed,  as 


So  the  biU  (S. 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer' 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  la  authorized  to  request  and 
consent  to  an  Increase  of  $1,375,000,000  In 
the  quota  of  the  United  States  under  article 
III.  section  2.  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  Fund,  as  proposed  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund  dated 
February  2.  1959. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  is  authorized  (1)  to  vote  for  increases 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under  article 
II,  section  2,  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  Bank,  as  recommended  In  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  dated 
February  2,  1959.  and  (2)  if  such  increases 
become  effective,  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  thirty-one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  additional  shares  of 
stock  under  article  II.  section  3.  of  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  of  the  Bank." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  ggSO.OOO.OCX)",  and  by  striking  out  "not 
to  exceed  $4,125,000,000"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  ••»8,676,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1.  1959. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  a  colloquy  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  the  bill,  the 
report,  and  the  printed  hearings.  I 
think  it  was  the  result  of  a  misunder- 
standing more  than  anything  else. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] was  correct,  in  that  the  full  text 
of  the  report  certainly  was  not  avail- 
able yesterday.  It  did  become  available 
later,  and  the  report  was  in  full  form.  I 
believe,  about  7  or  8  o'clock  that  night, 
while  the  Senate  was  still  in  session.  I 
think  it  should  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that,  with  re- 
spect to  what  was  filed  at  12 :30  that  day, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is — and  I  checked  this 
with  the  bill  clerk— that  a  dummy  bill 
was  filed  with  the  bill  clerk  early  yester- 
day with  the  statement  that  the  real  bill 
had  been  reported  and  the  bill  clerk  was 
requested  to  hold  the  dummy  bill  until 
the  real  bill  was  received  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

About  7:30  o'clock  last  night  the  real 
bill  was  obtained  from  the  committee, 


together  with  two  pages  of  the  proix)sed 
report,  again  with  the  request  that 
they  be  held,  and  the  promise  was  made 
that  as  soon  as  possible  the  full  report 
would  be  forwarded.  That  was  7 :  30  last 
night. 

The  Senate  recessed  at  7:38  o'clock 
last  night.  At  8  o'clock  the  bill  clerk 
was  still  waiting  for  the  report.  It  had 
not  come,  and  he  went  home.  I  xm- 
derstand  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, after  writing  the  report,  some 
time  around  8  o'clock,  sent  it  to  the 
Government  Printing  OfiBce.  Therefore 
it  was  not  available,  even  from  the  bill 
clerk. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  bill  was 
not  available  to  me,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  majority  leader 
should  recognize  that  point  and  admit 
that  he  was  in  error. 

I  emphasize  that  at  the  time  the 
unanimous  consent  was  obtained  to  con- 
sider the  bill  and  limit  debate,  the  bill 
and  the  reixirt  were  not  available  as  we 
were  led  to  believe.  It  was  not  on  the 
calendar,  even  though  it  had  l>een  as- 
signed a  number.  The  bill  clerk  did  not 
even  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  or  the  re- 
port. If  I  am  in  error,  I  ask  any  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  contradict  me.  You  all  know  that  I 
am  right. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  that 
the  bill  and  report  were  not  available 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  consent  was 
given.  Yet  the  consent  was  obtained 
only  on  the  statement  that  they  were 
available.  They  were  not  available  in 
time  for  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
obtain  copies  last  night. 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  may  have  thought  he 
was  correct.  I  am  making  no  accusa- 
tion. I  think  this  is  a  misunderstanding 
on  his  part.  I  do  know  I  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  bill  and  report  when 
the  Senate  adjourned  last  night.  I 
checked  again  an  hour  ago,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  bill  clerk  himself  did  not 
receive  the  report  before  he  went  home 
which  was  around  8  pjn.  last  night. 

This  bill  calls  for  expenditures  of  over 
%l  billion  yet  it  is  l>eing  steamrollered 
through  the  Senate  without  the  Mem- 
bers having  had  an  opiMrtuniry  to  even 
read  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  say  that  the  report  was 
available  last  evening.  I  stated  that  I 
would  not  bring  the  bill  up  for  delaate 
last  evening,  or  until  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port was  on  each  Member's  desk. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct  but  I  gave  consent  only  based 
on  that  understanding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  report 
and  printed  hearings  were  available  be- 
fore  the  bill  was  brought  up  for  debate. 

All  I  can  testify  in  connection  with 
the  time  when  the  report  was  filed  Is 
that  the  clerk  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  told  me  that  the  bill  itself — 
not  a  dummy  bill — was  turned  in  at  the 
desk  during  the  morning  hour  yesterday. 
The  first  few  pages  of  the  report  were 
also  turned  in  at  the  desk  at  the  same 
time.  The  final,  complete  report  was 
given  to  the  Senate  printing  clerk  be- 
tween 7  and  8  o'clock  last  evening. 
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I  am  Informed  that  If  I  or  any  other 
Senator  had  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  bill 
after  the  morning  hour  yesterday  or  a 
copy  of  the  full  report  between  7  and  8 
o'clock  last  evening  a  copy  would  have 
been  furnished.  No  Senator  asked  me 
for  copies  of  either,  and.  so  far  I  was 
aware,  no  Senator  had  requested  such 
copies  from  anyone.  If  anyone  had  told 
me  that  he  wanted  a  copy  of  the  report. 
I  would  have  personally  delivered  it  to 
him  last  evening.  When  I  made  my  re- 
quest for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to- 
day. I  asked  the  minority  leader  to  write 
his  own  ticket.  I  asked  him  to  confer 
with  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  and  to  tell  me  how  much  time  he 
wanted,  and  when  he  wanted  it  brought 
up,  because  it  is  an  administration- 
sponsored  bill.  He  told  me  what  he 
wanted.  I  complied  with  his  request. 
When  I  made  my  request  I  said  there 
would  be  no  action  taken  on  the  bill  last 
night. 

I  am  well  aware  of  what  the  Senator 
has  said  about  wanting  the  report  to  be 
available.  I  was  informed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  he  personally  gave  the  full  reixirt 
to  the  printing  clerk  about  7:30  o'clock, 
and  that  carbon  copies  of  the  report 
were  available  at  the  committee  from 
that  time  on. 

The  only  statement  of  the  majority 
leader  was  that  he  would  not  ask  the 
Senate  to  take  any  action  on  the  bill 
in  the  way  of  debating  it  last  night,  and 
that  when  he  did  ask  it  he  would  see  to 
It  that  the  report  and  the  hearings  were 
available  to  every  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
consent  was  given  last  night  I  said, 
with  reference  to  the  bill  and  the  report : 
"If  they  are  available  tonight,  I  have 
no  objection."  That  is  my  exact  state- 
ment last  evening.  It  was  only  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  they  would 
be  available,  that  I  agreed.  Then  I  went 
to  the  appropriate  place  to  get  the  re- 
port, and  it  was  not  available.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  majority  leader, 
but  I  am  sure  no  one  will  maintain  that 
we  are  supposed  to  get  copies  of  reports 
from  him.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say 
that  he  carries  all  these  reports  with 
him.  We  have  regular  paid  bill  clerks 
for  this  work. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  the  report. 
It  had  been  given  to  the  printing  clerk, 
and  copies  were  available  at  the  com- 
mittee office.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  beclouding  the  issue.  I  never 
had  the  report.  I  did  not  give  It  to 
anyone.  I  did  not  give  the  Senator  the 
assurance  that  I  had  the  report  last 
night,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows  it.  I  feel  the  Senator  has  gotten 
all  the  headlines  he  can  get  out  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  interested  in  headlines.  This  is  very 
irregular  procedure  to  proceed  to  take 
up  a  bill  which  has  not  been  printed.  At 
the  time  the  motion  was  made  to  take 
/  up  this  bill  last  night  neither  the  bill 
'    nor  the  report  were  here. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ask 
the  Senator  from  I>elaware  If  he  had 
any   objection.     I   believe   the   Record 


shows  that  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
objection  and  that  the  Senator  said  he 
would  have  no  objection  if  the  report 
was  available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  If  the  report  was  available — 
but  it  was  not  available  as  I  was  led  to 
beheve. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  report 
was  available  last  night.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  filed  it  last  night.  It 
is  true  that  the  report  was  not  printed 
and  put  on  each  Senator's  desk.  How- 
ever, no  one  assured  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  may 
be  a  misunderstanding,  but  I  can  assure 
you  it  will  not  happen  again.  When 
the  next  mianimous-consent  agreement 
is  asked  for.  I  will  clearly  understand 
what  is  happening. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  add 
that  Dr.  Marcy  concurs  in  what  the 
majority  leader  has  said,  and  I  believe 
that  is  in  agreement  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  r>elaware  has  said.  The  full 
report  of  the  committee  was  not  filed  at 
noon,  but  a  carbon  copy  of  the  full  re- 
port was  available,  according  to  Dr. 
Marcy,  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  At  about 
7 :  30  o'clock  last  night. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  available 
sometime  around  7:30  o'clock.  There  is 
apparently  some  misunderstanding, 
which  is  unfoitunate.  However.  I  trust 
that  it  will  leave  no  scars  and  that  the 
balm  of  Gilead  will  prevail,  so  that  when 
the  next  request  is  made,  our  distin- 
guished friend  will  treat  it  generously 
in  the  interest  of  the  convenience  of  all 
Members. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  I  will  consider  the 
next  request  on  its  merits  and  I  also  as- 
sure him  I  will  know  what  we  are  doing. 
This  will  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said:  The  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
I  have  just  conferred  with  the  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. We  have  concluded,  as  a  result  of 
this  conference,  that  early  last  evening, 
around  7:30,  a  typed  copy  of  the  report 
was  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  printing  clerk.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  told  me  that  he 
had  asked  the  bill  clerk  if  he  had  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  it.  He  had  not.  In 
effect,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  took 
a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  printing  clerk, 
and  it  was  not  made  available  to  the  bill 
clerk.  In  effect,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware was  talking  about  one  man  regard- 
ing the  report,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  talk- 
ing about  another.  One  was  the  bill 
clerk  and  the  other  was  the  printing 
clerk. 

I  do  not  care  to  reflect  on  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  or  on  any  employee  of 
the  Senate.  The  fact  is  that  the  report 
was  made  available  to  the  printing  clerk 
at  approximately  7:30,  and  that  is  about 
the  time.  I  may  inform  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senate  adjourned.  I 
wanted  to  make  this  statement  for  the 
Record. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  said. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  deeply  re- 
gret there  has  been  any  misunder- 
standing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senate  adjourned  about  7:38.  The  col- 
loquy took  place  around  7:20  to  7:30. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  said  the  report 
was  available,  had  I  talked  to  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  I  did  go  to  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
not  available  where  it  was  supposed  to 
be.  The  printed  reports  and  bill  were 
not  available  here  in  the  Senate  until 
this  mommg.  I  wanted  them  last  night. 
The  committee  clerk  had  sent  the  re- 
FKjrt  to  the  Printing  Office  and  it  did 
not  get  back  until  this  morning.  I  was 
correct  when  I  said  the  report  was  not 
available  to  me.  or  to  any  other  Senator 
who  wanted  it,  last  night.  Presumably 
we  could  have  gone  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  gotten  it,  but  if  we 
had.  there  would  have  been  no  reports 
available  today  for  anybody.  I  am  sure 
that  this  was  a  misunderstanding.  But 
I  am  sure  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  agree  that  a  bill  and  report 
in  the  hands  of  the  printers  is  not  con- 
sidered as  available  for  Senators  to  take 
home  and  study. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  morning,  when  I 
gave  my  consent  last  night  it  was  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  a  copy  of 
the  report  and  the  bill  would  be  avail- 
able to  me  for  study  overnight. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  regret 
very  much  that  was  not  the  case.  Had 
I  known  the  Senator  did  not  have  the 
report  available,  or  that  he  desired  it, 
I  would  have  made  it  available,  because 
I  am  told  there  was  an  extra  tjrped 
copy.  I  did  not  know  the  Senator  made 
that  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
Whether  there  was  an  extra  typed  copy 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  at 
the  desk,  where  we  normally  get  bills 
and  reports,  the  report  was  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  we  adjourned.  In  fact, 
the  bill  and  the  reix)rt  were  not  avail- 
able until  this  morning,  because  the  re- 
port was  sent  to  the  Printing  Office  last 
night. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  basis  here 
for  this  misunderstanding  to  have  de- 
veloped, and  we  can  both  be  more  care- 
ful the  next  time. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  having  been  present  when 
the  committee  considered  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  chairman,  and 
having  heard  the  short  explanation  of 
it,  I  would  say  it  was  not  satisfactory, 
even  though  I  made  no  objection  to  the 
reporting  of  the  amendment.  I  will  say 
further  that  after  hearing  what  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  House  had  to  say,  and  also 
having  been  in  communication  with  the 
Department,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  vote 
with  the  minority  leader  in  relation  to 
his  suggestion. 

I  give  this  explanation,  becaxise  or- 
dinarily I  vote  for.  the  committee  re- 
I)ort.  I  wish  to  say,  in  explanation,  that 
the  amendment  came  up  within  the  last 
few  minutes.  It  was  not  even  before  us 
or  discussed  except,  as  I  have  said,  In 
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the  last  few  minutes.  After  hearing  the 
argument  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  the  explanation  given 
in  the  other  House,  and  also  liaving  the 
statement  made  to  me  that  was  made 
by  the  people  downtown.  I  voted  as  I 
did.  When  I  asked  the  question  on  the 
telephone.  "Is  it  important  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated?"  I  was  given 
the  answer.  "Yes;  because  of  the  world 
situation  today  we  do  not  knew  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  the  funds  nec- 
essary." 

WEST  URGED  TO  TAKE  FRESH  INI- 
TIATIVE IN  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  topic  which  is  of  more  vital 
concern  at  this  hour  than  the  matter 
of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  na- 
tional security  measures  which  we  have 
taken  or  have  not  taken  or  should  take. 
This  of  course  refers  directly  to  the  Ber- 
lin crisis.  The  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  in  Washington,  just  after  his 
talks  with  Chancellor  Adenauer,  Presi- 
dent Charles  De  Gaulle,  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Diefenbaker.  Is  another  significant 
step  in  strengthening  the  world  alliance 
in  the  face  of  the  grave  Communist  chal- 
lenge in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Macmillan,  who  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  noon  today,  deserves  a  warm 
welcome.  He  should  be  applauded  for 
his  recent  trip  to  Moscow,  where  he  pre- 
sented with  candor,  courage,  and.  I  dare- 
say, imagination,  the  position  of  the 
West.  His  example  of  courage  and  forth- 
rightness  is  worthy  of  emulation.  I  be- 
lieve the  talks  this  coming  weekend  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  the 
British  Prime  Minister  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solidifying  our  position  in  Berlin. 

Some  time  ago.  in  addressing  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  I  had  this  to  say 
about  Mr.  Macmillan : 

The  entire  world  Is  Indebted  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Macmillan. 
for  his  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  his  talks 
with  the  Soviet  leaders.  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlUan  has  again  demonstrated  those  great 
qualities  of  character  which  have  marked 
the  British  people  through  their  great  his- 
tory. With  chsu-acterlstlc  Brltlsli  good  man- 
ners, he  has  consulted  with  Soviet  officials 
in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  patience 
which  reveals  great  courage  and  statesman- 
ship. He  has  exemplified  friendliness  to  the 
Russian  people,  courtesy  and  proper  diplo- 
matic conduct  to  the  Soviet  officials.  He  has 
patiently  explored  areas  of  possible  agree- 
ment between  the  Soviet  and  the  Western 
nations.  He  has  been  conciliatory  without 
appeasement.  He  has  been  flrni  and  reso- 
lute  without   being   stubbornly   obstinate. 

The  British  through  their  Prime  Minister 
have  demonstrated  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  firmness  and  negotiation  are  not  In  any 
way  contradictory. 

At  the  very  time  that  our  own  leadership 
seems  to  t>e  faltering  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  stricken  down  with  serious  Ulness. 
thereby  limiting  the  role  of  American  l^d- 
ershlp,  we  see  again  the  advantage  which 
comes  from  being  associated  with  our  NATO 
partners. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement,  made 
some  3  weeks  ago,  is  still  very  true.  We 
are  indeed  indebted  for  the  leadership 
which  has  been  exemplified  by  the  Prim« 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.   I  for  one,  as 


a  Member  of   the  Senate,   salute   and 
thank  him  and  commend  him. 

In  his  address  to  the  American  people 
li^St  Monday,  the  President  rightly  in- 
sisted on  both  firmness  and  our  willing- 
ness to  negotiate.  I  am  gratified  that  he 
is  now  willing  to  go  to  the  summit,  if 
this  seems  justified  by  the  foreign  min- 
isters' conference.  The  gravity  of  the 
Berlin  crisis  necessitates  that  we  enter 
into  face-to-face  talks  with  Russian 
leaders,  but  to  do  so  only  after  the  most 
careful  preparation. 

The  willingness  to  negotiate  is  only  the 
beginning,  not  the  end,  of  a  responsible 
policy  toward  the  German  situation. 
Our  major  problem  now  is  to  develop  a 
viable  negotiating  posture  in  concert 
with  Britain,  Prance,  and  We-st  Germany. 
To  enter  into  talks  with  the  Russians, 
either  at  the  foreign  ministers'  level  or 
heads  of  state  level,  ill-prepared  or  dis- 
united, is  to  invite  humiliation  and  even 
disaster. 

I  am  therefore  gratified  at  the  reported 
progress  of  the  four-nation  working 
group  in  Paris  on  drafting  Western  nego- 
tiating positions  for  the  forthcoming 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course  I  am  disturbed  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  so  tardy  in 
grappling  with  the  substance  of  the 
negotiation.  This  is  indeed  no  new  posi- 
tion for  me,  because  over  the  past  3  or  4 
years  I  have  stated  again  and  again  what 
I  thought  was  the  importance  of  our 
preparing  alternative  proposals  with 
which  we  could  confront  the  Soviet 
Union  on  questions  relating  to  central 
Europe,  Berlin,  and  Germany. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  additional 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
desire? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
have  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  10  addtional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  give  notice  that  I  have  already  agreed 
to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Our  tardiness  seems  to  reflect  both  a 
dangerous  lack  of  imagination  and  an 
unbecoming  timidity  for  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  free  world.  But  that 
is  as  of  yesterday.  Today  I  say  that  I  am 
pleased  that  our  Government  is  taking 
anew  the  leadership  in  preparing  for 
these  important  conferences. 

In  our  policy  toward  German  reunifi- 
cation, for  example,  the  administration 
adhered  doggedly  to  rigid  positions 
which  have  helped  produce  the  present 
stalemate,  ^e  all  believe,  of  course,  that 
genuinely  free  elections  are  the  best 
means  of  creating  a  united  and  demo- 
cratic Germany.  I  say  it  must  be  firm 
American  policy  that  we  not  abandon 
this  objective — I  repeat — not  abandon 
this  objective.  We  should  concentrate 
our  present  efforts  on  those  measures 
which  will  produce  a  climate  in  which 
free  elections  will  eventually  be  possible. 


Tlie  East  Germans,  faithfully  follow- 
ing instructions  from  their  masters  in 
the  Kremlin,  have  been  advancing  ideas 
for  the  reunification  of  Germany  on  their 
own  terms.  Specifically,  they  have  put 
forth  a  series  of  demands  to  be  met  by 
West  Germany  as  the  price  for  confed- 
eration. The  East  Germans  have  pro- 
posed the  end  of  military  conscription 
in  the  Federal  Republic,  the  renuncia- 
tion of  nuclear  weapon.s.  and  an  end  to 
Bonn's  outlawry  of  the  Communist 
Party.  These  lopsided  demands  are 
patently  fraudulent.  They  are  about  as 
honest  as  the  Bavarian  sausage  that  was 
advertised  to  be  half  rabbit  and  half 
horse — one  rabbit  to  one  horse. 

However,  instead  of  simply  assuming  a 
posture  of  righteous  indignation  when 
such  one-sided  demands  are  made,  would 
it  not  be  better  for  us  to  encourage  the 
West  Germans  to  make  some  hard  but 
reasonable  counterdemands  as  the  price 
for  reunification?  It  is  right  and  proper 
for  the  Bonn  government  to  take  the 
initiative  in  such  matters.  The  Soviets 
have  encouraged  the  Federal  Republic  to 
make  counterproposals.  I  gather  they 
have  done  so  because  they  feel  that  we 
might  restrain  the  Federal  Republic,  or 
attempt  to  restrain  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic, from  entering  into  that  kind  of  ne- 
gotiation. However,  we  have  nothing  to 
lose,  and  perhaps  much  to  gain,  by  im- 
aginative Western  overtures.  Perhaps 
the  West  Germans  could  seize  the  initia- 
tive by  making  counterproposals,  such  as 
the  following,  as  the  price  for  confedera- 
tion, and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for 
true  unification  by  free  elections. 

For  example,  why  not  a  proposal  re- 
quiring guarantees  for  a  free  press,  free- 
dom of  movement,  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  East  Germany,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  West  Germany?  This  would 
mean  the  free  circulation  of  Western 
books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  as 
well  as  free  cultural  exchange  between 
East  Germany  and  the  West. 

I  recognize  that  it  does  not  include 
what  are  called  free  elections,  but  it  is 
preparing  the  way  in  the  appropriate 
steps  for  the  kind  of  freedom  which 
makes  possible  free  political  choice  and, 
ultimately,  free  elections. 

Second,  why  would  it  not  be  proper 
for,  let  us  say.  the  West  German  Republic 
to  require,  as  one  of  its  requests  and 
demands,  that  all  political  parties  com- 
pete openly  for  the  support  of  the  elec- 
torate in  both  of  the  German  areas,  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany? 

Third — and  I  believe  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point— it  should  be  required  that 
the  Peoples  Police  be  stripped  of  their 
inordinate  political  and  military  powers. 

If  East  Germany  expressed  even  a 
willingness  to  move  in  either  of  these 
directions,  a  new  basis  for  the  possible 
settlement  of  the  German  problems  and 
the  larger  issues  of  European  security 
might  well  be  laid. 

I  fully  recognize  that  there  will  be 
those  who  will  say  that  these  conditions 
will  under  no  circumstances  be  met  by 
East  Germany.  My  answer  is  that  we 
will  never  know  until  we  at  least  lay 
them  on  the  table  and  offer  them  as  con- 
structive, thoughtful  proposals. 

In  a  crisis  as  serious  as  the  one  we 
now   face,  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
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imagination  and  new  ideas.  Indeed, 
many  Senators  have  suggested  the  con- 
sideration of  such  proposals  as  the 
theory  of  disengagement  which  was  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Kennan,  and  the  with- 
drawal or  withdrawing  of  the  troops  of 
both  the  East  and  the  West.  Also,  pro- 
posals have  been  made  for  the  consid- 
eration of  some  aspects  of  the  Rapacki 
plan,  as  advanced  by  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister.  All  of  these  proposals  might 
well  be  studied  and  considered. 

I  only  offer  the  admonition  that  what- 
ever is  considered  should  be  done  with 
meticulous  care.  It  must  constantly  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  are  no  short - 
time,  short-nm,  immediate  answers  to 
these  grave,  perplexing,  long-range  prob- 
lems. Negotiations  will  require  per- 
sistent patience.  They  will  require  a 
willingness  to  endure  almost  unbeliev- 
able, tedious  discussions  of  long  duration. 

I,  therefore,  hope  and  pray  that  no 
attempts  will  be  made  to  find  quick 
solutions  which  will  ultimately  or  later 
be  regretted  because  of  ill-considered 
action  or  ill-advised  consideration. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  remain  somewhat  uncon- 
vinced by  the  President's  calmly  reassur- 
ing words  that  our  defense  position  is 
thoroughly  adequate  to  any  possible  re- 
quirements in  the  Berlin  situation.  We 
know  that  our  national  security  is  not 
and  should  not  be  a  partisan  matter. 
But  genuine  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
policy  does  not  mean  that  the  loyal  op- 
position silently  acquiesces  in  all  poli- 
cies advanced  by  the  administration. 

It  is  true  that  many  Democratic  Sen- 
V.  ators  have  questioned  the  adequacy  of 
our  military  shield  for  the  present  crisis. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  substantial  number 
of  defense  exjjerts  in  our  universities  and 
other  research  centers  have  challenged 
the  administration's  claims  of  military 
adequacy. 

Furthermore,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits], 
who  refers  to  himself  as  an  Eisenhower 
Republican,  only  last  Sunday  is  reported 
to  have  charged  the  administration  with 
giving  a  higher  priority  to  a  balanced 
budget  than  to  adequate  defense. 

Only  yesterday,  Wednesday.  March  18, 
a  distinguished  Washington  columnist, 
Marquis  Childs,  reported  that  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  believes 
that  the  defense  budget  should  be  in- 
creased by  $5  billion  a  year  to  meet  mini- 
mum security  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  only  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  who  were  asking  for 
more  money  for  their  respective  services, 
one  might  be  inclined  to  regard  their 
appeals  less  seriously.  But  the  fact  is 
that  several  independent  commissions, 
such  as  the  Gaither  Commission  and  the 
Rockefeller  Panel,  as  well  as  many  civil- 
Ian  defense  experts  in  the  universities 
and  other  research  centers,  are  saying 
the  same  thing. 

The  fact  that  a  disturbing  number 
of  competent  American  military  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  administration's 
emphasis  on  a  balanced  budget  has 
seriously  jeopardized  the  Nation's  de- 
fense capacity  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly.  Our  conventional  military 
strength,  they  maintain.  Is  at  such  a 


dangerously  low  level  that  we  are  vir- 
tually forced  to  rely  on  nuclear  retalia- 
tion. 

The  administration,  in  Its  attempt  to 
"get  a  bigger  bang  for  a  buck,"  has 
maneuvered  itself  into  a  perilous  posi- 
tion where  our  only  choice  may  be  be- 
tween surrender  and  suicide.  The  Presi- 
dent's remark,  hopefully  an  unstudied 
remark,  at  his  last  press  conference 
about  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
to  fight  a  ground  war  in  Germany  seems 
to  be  a  backhanded  confirmation  of  what 
many  military  analysts  have  been  saying 
for  several  years.  In  any  event,  his 
words  were  hardly  reassuring  to  our 
NATO  allies  or,  for  that  matter,  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  for  serious  study 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Draper 
Committee,  which  was  published  yes- 
terday. Among  other  things,  this  dis- 
tinguished panel  recommended  a  long- 
range  program  of  about  $2.4  billion  a 
year  for  military  aid  abroad.  It  recom- 
mended an  immediate  increase  of  $400 
million  in  President  Eisenhower's  mili- 
tary aid  request  of  $1.6  billion  for  fiscal 
1960,  this  increase  to  be  primarily  for 
the  NATO  area.  This  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant recommendation  and  must  be  care- 
fully reviewed  in  light  of  the  current 
crisis. 

We  can  negotiate  effectively  only  from 
a  position  of  strength.  This  is  a  singu- 
larly unpropitious  time  to  reduce  the 
level  of  our  Armed  Forces.  This  is  the 
time  for  firmness  on  basic  principles  and 
flexibility  in  tactics.  I  hope  that  the 
Macmillan  mission  will  help  to  weld  the 
united  strength  we  need  to  grapple  ef- 
fectively with  the  crisis  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, about  the  crisis  in  Berlin,  and 
about  what  is  meant  by  negotiations  and 
standing  firm,  which  was  delivered  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  some  2V2  weeks  ago, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Behun   bt   Scnatoe  Hubext 
H.  Humphrey  Before  the  National  Coun- 
cil or  Jewish  Women,  Washington.  D.C. 
We  live  In  a  time  of  contlnous  crlslB.    We 
have  been  numbed  by  screaming  headlines 
about  Suez,  Quemoy,  Baghdad,  and  Buda- 
pest.    Now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Ber- 
lin  crisis.     This   is  not  Just  another   Inter- 
national   crisis.     It    is    probably    the    most 
serloxis   and   fateful   problem   faced    by  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

We  all  know  what  is  at  stake  in  Berlin — 
the  two  things  we  value  most — ^peace  and 
freedom.  A  false  move  or  a  serious  mis- 
calculation could  be  the  spark  that  would 
Ignite  a  nuclear  holocaust.  If  free  West 
Berlin  falls,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
West  Germany  would  eventually  follow,  and 
if  West  Germany  falls,  the  nightmare  of  a 
new  tyranny  would  sweep  over  all  of  Europe. 
Berlin  U  the  focal  point  In  the  mighty 
struggle  between  Communist  tyranny  and 
the  free  world.  The  situation  Is  fraught  with 
danger.  But  I  believe  that  ftrmness,  wisdom, 
and  solidarity  with  our  cloeest  allies  will 
give  us  the  strength  we  need  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge poeed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  thinly  dis- 
guised ultlmatiun  which  falls  due  on  ICav 
27. 


In  niy  remarks  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
Berlin  crisis.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  gen- 
eral observations  in  the  interests  of  under- 
standing. I  do  not  want  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing that  will  make  the  Job  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  any  more  difficult  than  It  now 
Is.  In  fact.  I  seriously  considered  whether 
I  should  say  anything  at  all  In  public  on 
so  delicate  an  Issue.  I  hope  my  comments 
win  help  to  clarify  the  situation  In  Its  deep- 
est and  broadest  aspects. 

A  sound  policy  toward  the  Berlin  crisis 
will  require  all  the  patience,  understanding, 
and  courage  we  can  muster.  I  urge  our 
President  to  tell  the  American  people  what 
we  are  up  against. 

U  the  American  people  understand  the 
depth  of  the  crisis.  I  believe  they  will  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  to  save  West  Berlin. 
We  know  that  peace  and  freedom  are  Indivis- 
ible and  that  both  are  at  stake  In  Berlin. 
And  If  freedom  Is  snuffed  out  In  Berlin,  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world  will  suffer. 

WHAT  the  communists  WANT 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
three  things  In  Europe  and  has  created  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  a  lever  to  gain  them: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  wants  the  three  West- 
ern Powers  to  get  out  of  West  Berlin.  It 
Ultimately  wants  the  entire  city  to  be  under 
complete  Communist  control. 

a.  She  wants  to  use  the  Berlin  crisis  to 
force  the  Western  Powers  to  negotiate  an 
all-German  settlement  favorable  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  She  prefers  a  united  Germany 
tied  closely  to  the  Communist  bloc.  She  wUl 
settle  Immediately  for  two  Oermanys.  In 
other  words,  the  status  quo  with  East  Ger- 
many the  Communist  state  under  firm  Soviet 
control  and  Influence.  The  least  accept- 
able alternative  that  the  Soviet  appears  will- 
ing to  consider  Is  a  neutralized  and  denu-. 
clearlzed  Germany  which  she  hopes  even- 
tually to  swallow  up,  by  one  means  or  an- 
other. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  sees  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  an  opportunity  to  split  the  Western 
alliance.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
primary  objective  of  Soviet  policy  In  Europe 
la  to  weaken  NATO  and  to  divide  the  United 
States  from  her  allies.  We  cannot  permit 
any  of  these  Soviet  objectives  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  would  retreat  from 
West  Berlin.  To  do  so  would  be  to  forfeit 
world  leadership  and  in  fact  to  become  a 
second-rate  power.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  prefers  to  gain  Its  political  ob- 
jective in  Europe  without  nuclear  war.  and 
I  know  that  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
want  to  avoid  a  nuclear  Armageddon. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  avoid  get- 
ting Into  a  position  where  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  forc«  first.  I  am  sxire  our 
Government  will  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  a  provocative  or  hostile  act.  We 
should,  however,  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
we  win  not  be  forced  out  of  Berlin,  nor  be 
denied  access  to  or  In  any  way  accede  to 
any  effort  to  starve  Into  submission  the  West 
Berlin  population.  It  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  Moscow  and  East  Germany  that 
we  are  prepared  to  take  any  action  neces- 
sary In  support  of  these  policies  and  com- 
mitments. 

UJS.    POLICT    or    RESOLUTE    FIEMNESS 

Last  November  I  stood  In  West  Berlin  with 
its  able  and  courageous  mayor.  WlUy  Brandt. 
I  vowed  then,  and  I  vow  today,  to  support  a 
policy  of  firmness,  to  uphold  the  right  of 
France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  to 
maintain  garrisons  In  West  Berlin  until  a 
legitimate  peace   treaty   Is  signed. 

This  Is  the  position  and  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ment.  We  can  all  be  grateful  that  we  do 
not  stand  alone.  Britain.  France,  and  the 
13  other  members  of  the  NATO  alliance  stand 
with  us.  We  will  not  surrender.  We  will 
not  be  pushed  out. 
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What  does  standing  firm  mean?  It  does 
not  mean  holding  fast  Inflexibly  to  old  posi- 
tions which  have  helped  to  produce  the 
present  unhappy  stalemate.  The  real  issue, 
said  Walter  Llppmann  recently.  Is  "whether 
to  stand  pat  on  positions  that  have  become 
untenable  or  to  move  to  new  positions  from 
which  the  Western  allies  can  recover  the  po- 
litical Initiative."  Standing  firm  moans  that 
we  must  match  our  firmness  with  Imagina- 
tion, courage,  and  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  means  firmness 
in  OUT  fundamental  position  and  flexibility 
in  our  strategy  and -tactics.  Standing  firm 
and  willingness  to  negotiate  are  not  as  some 
people  suggest,  contradictory  pollcl{«.  TTiey 
are  two  elements  In  any  viable  poll<;y  In  the 
Berlin  crlsls.<  We  must  stand  firm  In  order 
to  negotiate  effectively.  And  we  must  have 
solid  bases  for  negotiation  If  we  want  to 
stand  firm. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  best  minds  of 
our  country — those  persons  qualified  as  ex- 
perts on  the  problems  of  central  Europe  and 
C3^ermany  as  weU  as  Soviet  policies  and  tac- 
tics— be  called  upon  at  once  for  intensive 
consultation  directed  toward  policy  formu- 
lation. 

In  the  weeks  between  now  and  May  27, 
we,  in  concert  with  our  allies,  must  explore 
every  possible  honorable  metuis  of  negotia- 
tion that  can  ease  this  crisis  and  point  In 
the  direction  of  a  Just  and  equltab.e  settle- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  negotiate  and  talk. 
We  must  have  clearly  In  mind  the  objectives 
we  seek,  and  the  means  and  ways  of  achiev- 
ing those  objectives  without  bargaining  away 
the  rights  of  others,  or  in  any  way  weakening 
our  own  security. 

The  Berlin  crisis  Is  both  a  danger  and  an 
opportunity.  It  Is  a  danger  to  world  peace 
if  we  display  signs  of  weakness,  indecision, 
or  appeaficment.  It  Is  an  opportunity  If  we 
recognize  the  sharpness  of  the  crisis  and 
proceed  to  explore  every  means  of  peaceful 
settlement,  not  only  of  the  Berlin  iind  Ger- 
man situation,  but  Indeed  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States.  lU  allies,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  all  of  central  Europe.  Wise, 
prudent,  and  courageous  statesmanship  Is 
needed  now  as  never  before.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  course  that  may  be 
tedious,  frustrating,  and  characterized  by 
insults,  threats,  and  ab\ues  for  months  to 
come.  The  war  of  nerves  has  been  Intensi- 
fied. 

In  this  struggle,  the  victory  will  come  to 
those  who  clearly  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  power  and  principle,  iraneuver 
and  objective.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  found 
wanting  in  any  of  these. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  a  policy  of 
firmness  with  negotiation.  Is  the  only  policy 
that  will  avoid  surrender  on  the  one  aide, 
and  minimize  the  risks  of  war  on  the  other. 

COOPEEATIOM    WITH    ALLIES    AMD    EESTEAINT 
UEGSD 

We  must  act  in  harmony  with  oiu-  allies, 
Britain.  France,  and  West  Germany.  This 
means  more  than  coordinating  our  pro- 
nouncements about  standing  firm.  It  means 
hammering  out  a  unified  policy  and  strat- 
egy to  give  us  strength  for  bargaining,  and 
to  underglrd  our  determination  if  negotia- 
tion should  break  down. 

If  we  had  worked  a  bit  closer  with  our 
allies  and  had  strengthened  the  consultative 
process  within  NATO  during  the  past  5 
years,  perhaps  we  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  we  are  today.  But  let  bygones 
be  bygone*.  If  we  ever  needed  the  wisdom, 
strength,  and  counsel  of  trusted  ulUes  we 
need  them  now. 

THE  MACMILLAN   VISIT  TO  THE  VJi.BJL. 

The  entire  world  is  indebted  to  Uie  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Miicmillan, 
for  his  vlElt  to  the  U.8.SJI.  and  his  talks 
with  the  Soviet  leaders.  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  has  again  demonstrated  those 
great    qualities    of    character    which    have 
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marked  the  British  people  through  their 
great  history.  With  characteristic  British 
good  manners,  he  has  consulted  with  Soviet 
officials  In  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
patience  which  reveals  great  courage  and 
statesmanship.  He  has  exemplified  friendli- 
ness to  the  Russian  people,  courtesy  and 
proper  diplomatic  conduct  to  Soviet  officials. 
He  has  patiently  explored  areas  of  possible 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  and  the  West- 
ern nations.  He  has  been  conciliatory  with- 
out appeasement.  He  has  been  firm  and 
resolute  without  being  stubbornly  obstinate. 

The  British  through  their  Prime  Minister 
have  demonstrated  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  firmness  and  negotiation  are  not  in  any- 
way contradictory. 

At  the  very  time  that  oiu-  own  leadership 
seems  to  be  faltering  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  stricken  down  with  serious  Illness, 
thereby  limiting  the  role  of  American  leader- 
ship, we  see  again  the  advantage  which 
comes  from  being  associated  with  our  NATO 
partners. 

France  under  the  leadership  of  DeGaulle 
displays  new  strength  and  firmness.  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  rightly  Insists  that  Germany 
be  a  part  of  the  European  community  and 
not  separated  from  the  stream  of  demo- 
cratic and  free  Institutions. 

British  statesmen  explore  every  area  of 
negotiations,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  for  the  American 
people,  reminds  friend  and  foe  that  we  will 
not  retreat,  appease,  or  fail  to  fulfill  our 
commitments. 

Yes,  these  are  dangeroxis  days  and  the 
situation  Is  explosive.  B\\t  these  are  also 
great  and  challenging  days  where  spiritual 
and  brainpower  may  save  us  from  the 
dangerous  alternative  of  the  use  of  fire- 
power. 

The  alternative  to  war  Is  peace  and  It 
is  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  that  we  will  find 
our  greatness  and  fulfill  our  destiny. 

Mabch  3.  19&9. 


OIL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  while  we  deal  with  the 
vitally  important  increases  in  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  World  Bank  we  face 
the  problems  of  an  Executive  order  es- 
tablishing mandatory  restrictions  on  oil 
imports.  For  this  order  is  an  unfortunate 
development  in  our  international  trade 
and  is  hurting  our  relations  with  friends 
abroad,  including  Canada  and  Bolivia. 
Indeed,  it  may  tend  to  weaken  the  econ- 
omies of  some  of  the  very  countries 
which  the  proposed  increase  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  is  meant  to 
promote  and  strengthen. 

Yesterday  Senator  Aiken  led  a  chorus 
of  objections  to  this  recent  order  estab- 
lishing mandatory  import  quotas  on  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products.  I  wish 
to  join  him  in  expressing  my  concern 
about  this  order  after  I  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  had  called  attention  to 
the  serious  domestic  problem  that  would 
be  created  for  home  owners  and  apart- 
ment dwellers  who  we  said  may  well 
have  to  pay  higher  fuel  bills,  unless  the 
sellers  exercise  self-discipline.  I  had 
hoped  at  least  that  the  imports  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  would  have  been  exempted 
from  the  order,  since  over  one-third  of 
the  homes  and  apartments  In  the  Nortii- 
eastem  States  are  heated  by  oil  and 
heating  costs  represent  up  to  4  percent 
of  the  co6t  of  living. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  doing  onr  ut- 
most to  keep  prices  down  In  every  area, 


it  seems  particularly  unfortunate  to  get 
into  a  course  of  action  which  gives  the 
chance  of  increased  living  costs  for  so 
many  families.  Indirectly,  fuel  oil  price 
increases  would  affect  every  one  of  us 
for  part  of  the  price  of  each  product  we 
buy  reflects  the  cost  of  fuel  used  to  heat 
the  factories,  generate  the  electricity 
and  run  the  machines  used  in  manufac- 
turing. 

The  justification  given  for  this  order 
and  for  its  provision  in  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  is  na- 
tional security.  The  domestic  oil  indus- 
try has  put  out  statistics  to  point  up 
how  the  discovery  of  new  reserves  has 
lagged  behind  U.S.  oil  production,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  encour- 
age exploration  in  the  industry  domesti- 
cally. Is  it  not  paradoxical  that  we 
should  use  up  our  own  oil  reserves  at  an 
Increased  rate  supposedly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security  instead  of  con- 
serving our  reserves  and  using  foreign 
oil  while  it  is  readily  available?  The 
contradiction  becomes  even  more 
marked  when  the  exclusion  also  applies 
to  Canadian  oil  to  which  none  of  the 
national  security  arguments  about  vul- 
nerability of  sealanes  can  apply. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  reasons  given 
to  justify  this  order  are  similar  to  those 
given  to  support  the  27^2 -percent  oil 
depletion  allowance.  This  provision 
also  was  supp>osed  to  foster  oil  explora- 
tion and  the  growth  of  reserves  for  na- 
tional security  reasons.  However,  the 
result  of  this  allowance  has  been  to  give 
important  tax  concessions  to  a  limited 
sector  of  the  economy  and  has  led  to  a 
growing  sentiment  in  Congress  to  reduce 
this  special  benefit. 

A  restrictive  move  of  this  type,  which 
appears  strongly  protectionist  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  particularly  regrettable 
right  now  when  we  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  abroad  to  develop  economies, 
particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  South 
America,  many  of  which  are  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

In  light  of  the  protests  already  re- 
ceived from  a  niunber  of  nations  in  op- 
position to  the  mandatory  restrictions, 
I  sincere^  hope  that  the  President  will 
reconsider  the  terms  of  this  order  or  at 
the  very  least,  its  amendment  in  order  to 
exempt  from  its  provisions  residual  fuel 
oil.  Also,  I  hope  every  seller  of  oil  con- 
templating price  Increases  will  think 
about  it  many  times  before  imposing 
such  Increases  on  the  people  and  the 
national  economy. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RiSO- 
LUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

H  H.  2294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Kills 
Timber  Co.;  and 

H J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  DEPRESSED 
AREAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  99, 
S.  722. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LicisLATivK  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  722) 
to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alle- 
viate conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  and  under  em - 
plojonent  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  aslc  the  Senate 
to  remain  in  session  as  late  today  as 
Senators  may  wish  to  stay  In  order  to 
discuss  the  bill,  and  to  have  the  Senate 
meet  tomorrow  to  discuss  it  further.  I 
have  talked  with  the  minority  leader 
about  the  matter.  I  am  not  aware  of 
how  much  discussion  is  desired.  If  need 
be.  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  Saturday 
session  to  accommodate  Senators  who 
wish  to  make  speeches  on  the  bill. 

I  hope  we  may  have  an  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  on  the  bill 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  and  that 
we  will  try  to  reach  a  vote  on  the  bill 
sometime  late  on  Monday. 

There  is  also  a  resolution  providing 
funds  for  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, as  to  which  I  have  given  notice  that 
It  is  planned  to  call  it  up  on  motion  as 
soon  as  action  has  been  concluded  on 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

If  there  are  no  Senators  who  desire  to 
discuss  the  bill,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
a  Saturday  session,  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
Friday  session.  If  the  minority  leader 
will  canvass  Senators  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  will  speak  with  the  Senator  hav- 
ing the  bill  in  charge,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  will  try  to 
estimate  how  much  discussion  is  desired, 
and  will  be  guided  accordingly. 

I  have  had  several  inquiries  as  to  when 
a  vote  on  the  bill  may  be  expected.  If  it 
Is  possible  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  this  week,  and  try  to  arrange  to 
vote  on  the  bill  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
expressed  to  the  majority  leader  the 
hope  that  after  this  evening  the  Senate 
could  go  over  until  Monday,  and  that 
we  could  come  in  early  on  Monday  and 
agree  upon  a  certain  amount  of  time  for 
debate  on  each  amendment,  and  then 
on  the  bill,  and  to  finish  action  on  the 
bill  on  Monday.  That  would  give  Sen- 
ators a  chance  to  catch  up  with  the 
work  in  their  offices.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  these  days  get  pretty  long  when 
committees  are  in  session  and  Senators 
try  to  be  on  the  floor  and  also  in  com- 
mittees. I  think  Senators  are  entitled, 
in  the  interest  of  better  and  more  effi- 


cient work,  to  have  their  weekends  free 
to  get  the  decks  cleared. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  press 
for  agreement  to  his  vmanimous-con- 
sent  request.  I  told  him  it  was  entirely 
agreeable  to  me.  I  utter  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  it.  The 
bill  has  been  available  to  Senators  for 
some  time.  The  report  and  the  hearings 
also  are  available.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  before  the  Senate  previously.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  ideal  situation  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  .so  that  the 
weekend  could  be  free  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  it 
be  agreeable  to  the  minority  leader  if 
the  Senate  met  tomorrow,  so  as  to  give 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  sp>eak  if  they 
desired  to  do  so;  and  if  Senators  desired 
to  speak  longer,  a  session  could  be  held 
on  Saturday,  with  the  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment for  a  limitation  of  time  on  amend- 
ments and  on  the  bill,  to  be  effective 
following  the  morning  hour  on  Monday? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  agreeable  to 
that:  or  the  unanimous-consent  request 
could  be  proposed  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader 
and  myself,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Douglas],  I 
submit  a  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  agreement  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered.  TJiat,  effective  on  Monday.  March 
23,  1959.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  S.  722,  the  area  re- 
development bill,  and  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided.  That  in 
the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further,  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said   bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  that  what  has 
been  proposed  is  that  the  Senate  have 
tomorrow  in  which  to  discuss  the  bill. 
If  any  Senators  so  desire,  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  meet  on  Saturday  so  that 
they  may  discuss  the  bill.  We  should 
like  to  have  an  understanding  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  either  on  Friday  or 
Saturday,  so  far  as  the  leadership  can 
control  the  voting. 


It  is  proposed,  further,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  on  Monday, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  with  a  limitation  of  1  hour 
of  debate  on  each  amendment,  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  disposition  of 
all  amendments  there  be  a  limitation  of 
debate  of  2  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  EMDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  arrangement  is 
completely  satisfactory  to  me.  I  think 
it  provides  ample  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  whether  It  is  his  in- 
tention to  have  the  formal  discussion 
of  the  bill  begin  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  At  any  time 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Senators  may  speak  as  long  as 
they  desire  today,  tomorrow,  and  Satur- 
day. On  Monday,  the  limitation  of  de- 
bate would  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  Senators,  I  feel  that  a  Satur- 
day session  should  be  eliminated.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  one. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
having  an  understanding  of  the  bill,  and 
knowing  the  Senators  who  are  opposed 
to  it  and  the  Senators  who  favor  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unfortimate  to 
have  a  Saturday  session  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  bill,  particularly  when  there 
will  be  the  rest  of  today  and  all  day 
tomorrow  to  discuss  it;  and  then  to  de- 
bate it  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  Monday.  If  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  entered  into,  there  will 
be  1  hour  for  debate  on  each  amend- 
ment. That  means,  of  course,  that  any 
Senator  can  offer  all  the  amendments 
he  wishes  and  take  1  hour  on  each 
amendment.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
imfortunate  to  have  the  Senate  meet  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
desire  for  a  Saturday  session  unless  some 
Senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  that  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement   be  changed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  does  not 
provide  for  a  Saturday  session.  I 
simply  made  the  statement  that  the 
Senate  would  meet  if  any  Senator  de- 
sired to  make  a  speech  on  the  bill  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  the  proponents  of  the  measure  are 
concerned.  I  feel  certain  that  we  will  not 
take  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
time  to  conclude  our  argument.  I  should 
like  the  majority  leader  to  know  that  I 
did  give  every  opportunity  to  the  minor- 
ity to  offer  amendments.  I  am  reassured 
by  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  that  he  prob- 
ably will  not  prolong  the  discussion  to 
great  length.  But  if  he  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  amendments  which  he  intends  to 
offer,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  in  on 
Saturday  and  listen  to  him  with  great 
interest  and  attention. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12   OCLO^   NOON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE    SENATE    AND   THE    CAUCUS— 

DE^IOCRACY     OR     TYRANNY     IN 

THE   SENATE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire] 
has  discussed  in  this  Chamber,  on  two 
separate  occasions,  the  fimction  of  lead- 
ership within  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  has  pre- 
sented a  number  of  suggestions  which  he 
contends  would  Improve  the  machinery 
through  which  this  leadership  is  exer- 
cised, and  has  declared  that  implemen- 
tation of  these  ideas  would  result  in  in- 
creased party  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability of  individual  Members. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  the  outset  of  his 
speech? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  merely  desire  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  read  his 
speech.  At  the  very  outset.  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  is  an  extremely  constructive 
speech.  I  shall  listen  to  it  carefully. 
But  I  wanted  to  make  one  minor — per- 
haps the  Senator  would  consider  it  a  ma- 
jor— suggestion  at  this  point,  where  I 
think  it  would  be  more  constructive. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did  not  permit  me  to  begin 
my  speech  before  he  rose  and  asked  me 
to  yield.    What  does  he  want  me  to  do? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  simply  asked  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  yield  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield,  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  very  early 
in  my  address  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  that  it 
is  early.  I  think  the  Senator  will  make 
a  fine,  constructive  speech.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  is  doing  so.  The  reason 
I  asked  him  to  yield  is  that  at  the  out- 
set of  his  speech  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon said  that  I  had  "declared  that  the 
implementation  of  these  ideas  would  re- 
sult in  increased  party  responsibility  and 
accountability  of  individual  Members." 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  argu- 
ment I  made  for  a  caucus  and  for  my 
other  suggestions  was  to  try  to  secure 
more  democracy  in  the  Senate  in  our 
party— in  other  words,  for  an  opportu- 
nity for  all  Senators  to  have  something 
to  say,  In  some  way,  about  our  policy 
and  our  program. 

Incidentally,  I  think  that  in  having 
such  greater  democracy,  we  would  also 
secure  a  greater  degree  of  party  respon- 
sibility and  accountability. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes 
his  third  speech  on  this  subject,  I  should 
like  to  make  mine.  If  I  may. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Certainly. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  be  per- 
mitted to  deliver  some  portion  of  my 
speech  before  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin comments  for  a  third  time  on  the 
question. 

I  intend  to  point  out  that,  good  though 
the  Intentions  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  be  regarding  democracy  in 
the  Senate,  I  fear  that  the  proposals  he 
has  made  in  his  two  previous  speeches 
would  point  back  toward  tyranny  in 
the  Senate,  toward  what  the  late,  great 
Senator  Bob  La  Pollette,  Sr.,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  described  as  "King  Caucus."  To 
that  point  I  shall  address  my  remarks 
today. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  deals 
with  the  caucus.  Today,  I  wish  to  con- 
sider briefly  that  particular  proposal  and 
all  its  implications. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
asserted — and  has  done  so  very  ably — 
that  we  should  have  more  Democratic 
Party  caucuses,  and  that  such  caucuses 
should  be  used  to  formulate  party  pol- 
icy. He  has  stated  that  he  does  not 
desire  a  binding  caucus,  and  would  not 
himself  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
a  caucus.  He  has  Indicated,  however, 
that  he  believes  that  the  majority  lead- 
er's actions  should  be  ruled  by  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  majority,  as 
evidenced  by  vote  or  discussion;  and  he 
suggested  that  if  the  majority  leader 
disagrees  with  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority, he  should  step  aside. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Record  be 
clear  on  these  points  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  text  of  the  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire]  and  me,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  9,  1959,  on  pages  3565  and  3566. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
Oee  in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Netjberger.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shculd  like  to  obtain 
some  information  from  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
i£  seeking  more  democracy  in  the  Senate. 
I.  too,  should  like  to  see  more  democracy 
in  the  Senate.  When  the  Senator  says  that 
"the  formulation  of  such  an  overall  budget 
and  fiscal  policy  to  support  the  passage  of  a 
particular  biU  is  an  appropriate,  in  fact  an 
indispensable,  function  of  a  party  caucus," 
what  does  he  mean?  Does  he  mean  that 
the  party  caucus  should  take  a  vote? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  think  It  would  be  de- 
sirable ir  the  party  caucus  could  take  a 
vote,  although  that  would  not  be  essential. 

Mr.  Keubercer.  How  would  a  policy  be 
formulated  unless  the  caucus  took  a  vote? 
Suppose  the  party  met  In  caucus  fca:  3  hours. 
Unless  the  caucus  took  a  vote,  how  would 
a  policy  be  formulated? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  am  sure  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  been  present  at  meet- 
ings at  which  policies  have  been  formulated 
Without  a  vote.  I  do  not  pretend  that  In 
connection  with  something  as  Important 
and  controversial  as  the  policy  we  are  dis- 


cussing, agreement  can  inevitably  be  reached 
without  a  vote.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  an  expression  from  most  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  which  shows  what  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  is.  I  agree  that  if  a  precise 
expression  of  sentiment  is  desired,  there 
must  be  a  vote;  but  not  alwasrs. 

The  point  is  that  a  caucus  is  a  desirable 
way  to  find  out  what  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Senate  thinks — whether  or  not  it 
favors  a  balanced  budget,  for  example.  Sup- 
pose there  were  a  vote  on  that  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  precise,  logical, 
understandable  subject  on  which  there  could 
be  a  vote. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  us  find  out  what  the 
Senator  is  really  talking  about.  I  have  read 
very  carefully  his  speech  of  several  weeks 
ago.  I  hare  been  quite  unable  to  determine 
Just  what  policy  the  Senator  wishes.  First, 
I  should  like  to  aslt  this  question:  Does  the 
Senator  honestly  believe,  and  will  he  state 
for  the  Congressional  Record,  that  64  men 
can  meet  and  formulate  a  policy  without 
voting  upon  it?  The  Senator  used  the  word 
"formulate." 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Under  most  circumstances. 
I  think  that  is  probably  correct.  Under  most 
circumstances,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  vote.  However,  as  I  previously  stated — 
and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  sensible  and  con- 
sistent— there  are  certain  subjects  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  vote  would  not  be  necessary. 
If  we  had  a  caucus  on  some  question  like 
the  Berlin  crisis.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable that  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  some  kind  of  consensus  that  would 
be  unanimous,  without  a  vote.  It  may  be 
that  such  circumstances  are  rare. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  a  great 
State — not  the  State  of  Wisconsin — told  me 
that  whenever  his  administration  had  a  bill 
or  proposal  which  was  considered  to  be  es- 
sential, a  cauciis  of  the  party  in  the  State 
legislature  was  always  called.  He  told  me 
that  never  once  did  the  party  lose  a  vote 
on  the  floor.  He  said  that  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  voting  or  binding  the  members 
of  the  caucus,  but  rather  a  matter  of  ex- 
planation, a  question  of  all  members  of  the 
party  understanding  what  the  position  of 
the  leadership  was,  and  being  informed  as 
to  the  situation. 

I  agree  that  under  many  circumstances  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  NErnsERGES.  I  should  like  to  pursue  the 
Inquiry  a  little  fvirther.  The  Senator  Is 
shifting  the  scenery  on  us.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  Governor  of  a  State,  or  a 
State  legislature.  I  am  talking  about  the 
language  In  the  Senator's  own  speech.  What 
I  wish  to  know  is  how  a  Democratic  Party 
caucus  wo\ild  formulate  a  policy  on  the 
budget,  for  example,  or  on  other  fiscal  ques- 
tions, without  voting  on  such  a  policy.  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  explain  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  will  tell  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  we  probably  would 
have  a  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  Netjberger.  TUat  Is  fine.  Ttoere  would 
be  a  vote.  After  the  vote  is  taken,  what  is 
the  situation?  Let  lis  assume  that  the  vote 
might  be  to  hold  the  line  at  tn  billion,  or 
that  tS  bllUon  or  $4  billion  should  be  added 
to  the  budget.  That  Is  a  purely  hypotheti- 
cal situation.  After  the  vote  is  taken.  Is  the 
majority  leader  boiind  to  carry  out  the  pol- 
icy which  has  been  formulated? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  should  say  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  can  and  should  call  a  caucus 
whenever  he  thinks  the  situation  is  such 
that  the  party  should  reconsider  or  modify 
Its  position.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
leader  should  not  exercise  his  powers  as  the 
head  of  the  party  in  the  Senate  unless  he 
Is  reflecting  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  in  caucus. 

Mr.  NEtTBERGER.  So  the  majority  leader 
should  carry  out  the  policy  which  has  been 
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formulated,  to  use  the  Senator's  own  words. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  That  la  correct. 

Mr.  Neuberger.  What  about  Individual 
Democratic  Senators?  What  about  the 
other  64  Senators,  Including  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DotrGLAs),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Let  me  say,  in  that  con- 
nection, that  I  think  the  majority  leader  has 
every  right — and  this  has  been  the  practice 
In  many  St^te  legislatures — to  disagree  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  his  party.  However,  what  he  does 
under  such  circumstances  Is  to  step  aside. 
He  no  longer  acts  as  majority  leader.  The 
assistant  majority  leader  takes  over.  He  di- 
rects and  leads  the  majority  position  on  the 
floor.  The  majority  leader  votes  In  any  way 
he  desires.  His  conscience  Is  not  Imposed 
upon.  He  votes  according  to  his  conscience. 
He  Is  free  to  do  so,  as  are  all  other  Senators. 

Mr.  Nexjbercer.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  when  a  caucus  takes  a  vote  In  formu- 
lating a  policy,  that  vote  should  be  binding 
on  members  of  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Neuberger.  On  February  23  the  Sena- 
tor cited  to  us  with  great  approval  the  poli- 
cies followed  by  the  Democratic  Party  under 
Majority  Leader  John  Kern,  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  President. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  At  the  time  I  did  so.  I  be- 
lieve I  said  that  It  would  be  unwise  for  us 
to  follow  the  practice  of  binding  members  In 
caucuses. 

Mr.  NcTTBERGER.  Let  me  read  what  the 
Senator  said : 

"I  think  Senators  can  hardly  do  better  than 
go  back  to  the  period  from  1913  to  1916  and 
consider  how  the  Democratic  majority  op- 
erated; and  It  was  a  thin  majority  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  majority  which  did  not  have 
the  vast  superiority  we  now  have,  a  superi- 
ority, virtually,  of  two  to  one.  The  major- 
ity at  that  time  was  very  close.  It  was  also 
a  majority  having  dissident  groups.  Just  as 
ours  has,  perhaps  more  so. 

"The  majority  of  that  time  was  a  majority 
confronted  with  a  tremendously  difficult  sit- 
uation. Including  a  change  In  the  Presi- 
dency. But  It  was  a  majority  which  fulfilled 
Its  responsibility  by  passing  some  of  the  most 
algnlflcant  legislation  this  Nation  has  ever 
seen.  The  entire  New  Freedom  program  of 
President  Wilson  was  passed  In  the  period 
from  1913  to  1916.  There  were  not  occa- 
sional caucuses:  there  were  frequent  cau- 
cuses. The  Democratic  Senators  operated  as 
a  unit.  The  Democratic  leader,  John  Kern, 
who  was  a  splendid  majority  leader,  took  his 
direction  from  the  unified  decision  of  all 
Democratic  Senators." 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  cite  with  glowing 
approval  that  every  Democratic  Senator  In 
that  period,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  was  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  have  said  that.  I  have 
also  said  that  I  did  not  believe  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  It  would  be  prac- 
tical, possible,  wise,  or  necessary  for  the 
Democratic  caucus  to  so  bind  Senators. 

Mr.  Nextbexger.  Why.  then,  did  the  Senator 
say  we  should  take  a  lesson  from  that  period? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Because  they  used  the 
caucus.  While  I  do  not  approve  of  every- 
thing they  did  In  caucus,  I  approve  of  the 
general  fact  that  all  Senators  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  position  on 
the  question  of  the  leadership  position,  be- 
cause the  leadership  position  expresses  the 
opinion  of  Democrats  as  a  whole.  I  took 
exception  to  the  technique  that  was  used  to 
bind  all  Members. 

Mr.  NcuBxacER.  Is  It  not  possible  that  the 
technique  was  at  the  root  of  the  success  that 
was  achieved? 

Mr.  Proxmuuk.  That  Is  possible.  However, 
there  have  been  caucuses  which  have  been 
effective  without  binding  the  Members.    We 


had  caucuses  In  the  legislature  in  Wisconsin. 
We  held  them  at  weekly  Intervals.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  session  we  held  them  daily. 
As  a  result,  every  Democratic  pledge  In  the 
platform  was  Introduced  as  a  bill  and  was 
voted  on  by  the  legislature,  and  every  one 
of  them  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats.  However,  they  were  not  bound 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Neuberger.  I  have  read  the  Senator's 
earlier  speech  with  interest,  and  I  have  read 
his  present  speech  with  Interest. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
reading  my  speeches.  That  Is  a  real  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  Neuberger.  It  Is  commendable  that 
this  Issue  should  be  discussed  by  the  Sen- 
ator. However,  I  believe — and  I  hope  my 
mind  will  be  changed — that  although  the 
Senator  hopes  to  have  more  democracy  In 
the  Senate.  I  feel  that  a  return  to  a  caucus 
system  which  would  bind  all  Members  would 
result  In  infinitely  less  democracy  In  the 
Senate.  I  believe  It  to  be  a  system  which 
the  great  liberals  like  the  elder  La  FoUette, 
from  the  Senator's  State,  and  George  Norrls, 
who  was  the  greatest  modern  Senator,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  Senator  of  all  time,  have 
denounced  as  "King  Caucus."  I  am  saying 
this  from  memory,  but  George  Norrls,  I  be- 
lieve, many  times  was  critical,  in  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  before  civic 
bodies,  of  what  he  described  as  "King  Cau- 
cus." I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is 
not  proposing  to  take  us  back  to  what  the 
illustrious  liberals  of  the  past  fought  so 
strenuously  against. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  right — and 
even  the  responsibility — of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  express  his  opinions 
regarding  the  nature  and  operation  of 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Senate,  nor  do  I  dis- 
pute his  contention  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  have  more  frequent  caucuses 
or  conferences  by  our  party.  I  have 
previously  expressed  the  latter  position 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

However.  I  think  that  the  attitude 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  caucus, 
places  him  in  the  position  of  urging 
adoption  of  a  system  designed  to  better 
secure  party  responsibility,  but  rejecting, 
as  repugnant  to  individual  conscience, 
the  very  factor — namely,  a  binding  com- 
mitment— which  makes  this  system  ef- 
fective. In  essence,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  suggests  adoption  of  the  type 
of  party  organization  and  operation 
which  is  in  effect  in  a  number  of  West- 
ern countries  operating  under  the  par- 
liamentary foi-m  of  government — for  ex- 
ample. Great  Britain;  but  he  would  pro- 
vide for  elimination  of  the  discipline 
which  makes  the  method  workable.  I, 
myself,  do  not  propose  such  discipline; 
but  I  emphasize  that  without  it.  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin become  both  unfair  and  unwork- 
able. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  place  a  heavy  restric- 
tion on  the  majority  leader,  without  im- 
posing a  similar  responsibility  upon  the 
members  of  our  party  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  re- 
gard to  caucuses  actually  mean? 

NONBINDINO  CAUCUS  IS  INEJIiBLTlVK 

The  eflflcacy  of  the  caucus  as  a  method 
of  formulating  party  policy  has  histori- 


cally rested  with  its  ability  to  bind  its 
members.  Weakening  of  this  power 
tends  to  erode  the  cohesive  effect  of 
these  meetings.  While  the  nonbinding 
caucus  may  perform  a  valuable  func- 
tion, by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  receipt  of  information, 
the  nonbinding  caucus  can  achieve  only 
infrequent  success  in  uniting  behind  a 
particular  bill  the  party's  widely  diver- 
sified membership.  The  tendency  to 
submit  to  the  group  more  vague  pro- 
posals, in  order  to  arrive  at  language 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  members,  would  result  in  broad, 
but  meaningless,  policy  statements. 

This  quality  of  the  caucus  is  apparent 
in  the  experience  of  parliamentary 
countries.  For  instance,  between  1946 
and  1952.  the  British  Labor  Party  sus- 
pended party  discipline  of  this  nature, 
with  the  idea  of  improving  morale  and 
teamwork.  A  number  of  serious  viola- 
tions of  this  discipline  occurred;  mem- 
bers were  expelled;  and  the  binding 
rules  were  restored. 

I  share  the  conviction  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  each  Senator's 
fundamental  duty  is  to  his  conscience. 
But  I  suggest  that  when  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  urges  that  all  Demo- 
cratic Senators  play  a  part  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policy,  through  participa- 
tion in  the  caucus,  he  ignores  the  re- 
sponsibility which  such  participation 
would  entail  if  his  plan  were  to  be  efTec- 
tive. 

The  nature  of  the  Senator's  over- 
sight is  indicated  in  a  statement  made 
by  Senator  Fessenden  in  1867: 

You  may  not  go  Into  a  consultation — call 
It  a  caucus  or  what  you  will — where  the  Im- 
plied obllG^ation  Is  that  the  question  under 
consideration  Is  to  be  settled  by  a  majority, 
and  not  only  debate  but  vote,  and  then, 
flndlng  yourself  In  a  minority,  say  "I  am 
not  bound." 

POLrriCAL   SCIENTISTS  FAVOR   BINDING   CAUCUS 

If  we  accept  the  view  that  a  Senator's 
conscience  is  his  flnal  guide  in  matters 
of  legislation,  thus  eliminating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  binding  caucus,  the  caucus 
becomes  merely  a  discussion  group,  and 
cannot  be  the  effective  instrument  for 
the  formulation  of  policy  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  claims  it  to  be. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  stated  previously,  that  a 
number  of  students  of  government  have 
in  recent  times  urged  increased  use  of 
the  caucus  as  a  means  of  formulating 
policy  in  a  manner  which  will  insure  a 
greater  degree  of  party  responsibility. 
But  they  invariably  point  out  that,  to 
be  effective,  such  meetings  must  be  bind- 
ing. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  politi- 
cal scientist.  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  in  his  study 
"Congress  and  Parliament",  dealing 
with  the  American  and  British  systems 
of  government,  reported  that: 

Party  organization  in  Parliament  is  evi- 
dently much  more  tightly  knit  and  strictly 
disciplined  than  in  Congress.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Labour  Party's  rigid  code  of  dis- 
cipline may  sometimes  stifle  the  public  ex- 
pression of  honest  differences  of  Individual 
opinion,  but  these  flnd  an  outlet  In  the 
private  meetings  of  the  PLP.  If  revived  In 
Congress  with  power  to  bind  its  Members, 
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the  party  caucus  could  go  far  toward  clari- 
fying party  policy. 

Dr.  Galloway,  in  summarizing  his 
comparison  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, suggested  that  one  of  the  lessons 
which  Congress  might  learn  from  Brit- 
ain was  the  value  of  a  binding  caucus. 
Dr.  Galloway  stated : 

More  responsible  and  effective  party  (»-gan- 
Ization  In  Congress  could  be  developed  by 
tightening  up  the  Internal  organization  of 
the  congressional  parties  In  both  Houses, 
through  the  merger  of  their  various  leader- 
ship groups,  the  holding  of  frequent  meet- 
ings of  the  entire  membership  of  each  party 
In  each  House,  the  adoption  of  party  standing 
orders,  including  provision  for  binding 
caucus  decisions,  and  the  assumption  of 
majority  party  responsibility  for  planning 
and  guiding  the  legislative  agenda,  making 
committee  assignments,  and  selecting  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Party  discipline  could  be 
strengthened  by  reviving  the  party  caucus 
with  binding  decisions,  the  skillful  use  of 
patronage  and  promotions  for  the  faithful 
and  committee  demotions  for  the  disloyal, 
and  the  expulsion  of  serious  offenders  from 
the  congressional  parties. 

A  close  student  of  British  political  par- 
ties. R.  T.  McKenzie,  has  noted  that  the 
British  system  since  1867  has  resulted  in 
increased  rigidity  in  party  relationships 
and  decreased  individual  freedom. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pre- 
viously declared  that  in  considering  the 
function  of  leadership  in  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Senate,  we  could  "hardly  do 
better  than  go  back  to  the  period  from 
1913  to  1916  and  consider  how  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  operated."  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  declared  that: 

The  majority  of  that  time  was  a  majority 
confronted  with  a  tremendously  difficult  sit- 
uation. Including  a  change  In  the  Presi- 
dency. But  It  was  a  majority  which  fulfilled 
its  responsibility  by  passing  some  of  the  most 
Elgnlflcant  legislation  this  Nation  has  ever 
seen.  The  entire  new-freedom  program  of 
President  Wilson  was  passed  In  the  period 
from  1913  to  1916.  There  were  not  occa- 
sional caucuses;  there  were  frequent  cau- 
cuses. The  Democratic  Senators  operated  as 
a  unit.  The  Democratic  leader.  John  Kern, 
who  was  a  splendid  majority  leader,  took  his 
direction  from  the  unified  decision  of  all 
Democratic  Senators. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  happened  to  l>e  In 
the  Congress  during  the  years  1913  to 
1917,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  first  important  measure  taken  up 
was  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  which  was 
based  upon  recommendations  made  by 
President  Wilson.  We  asked  the  Repub- 
licans to  go  away,  and  to  take  their 
time  about  coming  back,  until  the  Demo- 
crats could  agree  upon  the  terms  of  that 
bill. 

That  was  a  very  remarkable  measure 
because  Republican  protective  tariff  laws 
had  been  in  effect  practically  since  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  the  first  time  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent could  make  a  change  in  ttiriff  pol- 
icy. 

We  met  for  days  In  a  Democratic 
caucus — under  what  conditions?    Under 


the  conditions  that  we  would  be  bound 
by  what  a  majority  of  the  caucus  agreed 
upon.  A  Member  could  4>e  excused  from 
that  obligation  only  if  he  had  previous- 
ly made  to  his  constituents,  pledges 
concerQing  some  particular  item  in  the 
bill. 

That  is  why  the  Louisiana  E>emocrats, 
who  were  opposed  to  reducing  the  tariff 
on  sugar,  were  able  to  vote  against  that 
part  of  the  bill  and  still  remain  good 
Democrats,  because  they  had  previously 
pledged  themselves  to  their  people  that 
they  would  carry  on.  With  that  excep- 
tion, everyone  was  bound.  The  result 
was,  when  we  finally  brought  the  bill 
to  the  floor,  that  numerous  amend- 
ments were  offered  on  the  Republican 
side.  They  were  all  defeated,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  just  a.s  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  caucus. 

In  the  Senate,  in  1917,  rule  XXII  was 
adopted  as  the  result  of  a  binding  cau- 
cus on  the  Democratic  side  and  a  bind- 
ing caucus  on  the  Republican  side.  In 
that  caucus  it  was  agreed  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  adopt  a  limitation  on  debate. 
If  the  Senator  will  read  the  proceed- 
ings, he  will  see  that  a  Senator,  who  was 
absent  when  the  caucus  was  held,  sought 
to  amend  the  proposed  rule.  He  with- 
drew his  amendment  when  told  that  a 
rule,  providing  that  two-thirds  of  those 
present  could  bring  debates  to  an  end, 
had  been  agreed  to  in  both  caucuses. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who.  of  course, 
is  in  a  better  position  to  make  an  ob- 
servation, based  on  his  own  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  on  this  particular  period 
in  our  history  than  is  any  other  Member 
of  Congress,  because,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, he  has  served  in  both  Houses 
longer  than  has  anybody  else  in  the 
entire  chronicles  of  the  Congress. 

As  I  recall,  the  late  Senator  Norrls 
told  me  he  protested  against  this  par- 
ticular method  of  binding  members  of  a 
caucus  on  a  tariff  bill.  In  the  various 
biographies  of  the  late  Senator  Norris, 
one  of  which  I  was  privileged  to  coau- 
thor, these  objections  of  Senator  Norris 
are  mentioned. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
bringing  out  what  happened  in  that 
particular  period  of  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  It  is  very 
important  to  note  that  during  the  period 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  rec- 
ommends as  a  model  for  the  Democratic 
Party  tn  the  Senate  to  follow  today,  the 
legislative  caucus  was  revived,  and  deci- 
sions made  with  respect  to  legislative 
action  were  binding  upon  the  entire 
membership  of  the  party  and  controlled 
their  votes.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  asserted  that  he  does 
not  wish  a  binding  caucus  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  the  binding 
quality  of  the  caucus  I  have  cited  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  who  has  just  discussed  this 
question  on  the  Senate  floor  out  of  his 
own  experience  and  service  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
discussion  of  caucuses  and  the  necessity 
of  insuring  that  they  be  binding  if  they 
are  to  be  employed  effectively  in  the 
formulation  of  policy,  I  think  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  on  February  23  when 
he  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  report  "Toward  a  More  Responsible 
Two-Party  System,"  prepared  by  the 
committee  on  political  parties  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association. 
At  that  time  he  said : 

"What  Is  perhaps  the  most  authoritative 
statement  by  outstanding  professional  ex- 
perts on  this  subject  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee on  political  parties  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  in  a  report  In 
1950  entitled  "Toward  a  More  Responsible 
Two-Party  System." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  then  read 
to  the  Senate  the  following  recommenda- 
tion from  the  report: 

Whether  they  be  called  caucuses  or  confer- 
ences, more  frequent  meetings  of  the  party 
membership  In  each  House  should  be  held. 
Otherwise  there  can  be  no  real  discussion  of 
party  positions  and  no  real  participation  in 
or  check  upon  the  decisions  of  the  party 
leadership.  Without  such  discussion  and 
participation,  efforts  to  make  party  operations 
more  responsible  will  be  futile. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  then 
declared: 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that  quota- 
tion because  I  believe  it  is  extremely  impor« 
tant  that  the  Democratic  Memt>ers  of  the 
Senate  recognize  that  the  words  I  have 
quoted  are  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
top  political  scientists. 

And  then  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
read  in  the  Senate  that  particular  quo- 
tation again,  for  emphasis. 

In  his  remarks  following  this  reference 
to  the  APSA  report,  he  urged  more  reg- 
ular caucuses  as  a  method  of  aiding  pol- 
icy formation  by  the  leadership  but  in- 
dicated that  he  wotild  not  be  bound  by 
any  vote  taken  at  such  meetings. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  this  language 
today  so  that  I  may  inform  the  Senate 
of  that  portion  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation with  regard  to  the  caucus 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  cu- 
riously neglected  to  quote. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  the 
entire  text  of  the  APSA  recommendation 
dealing  with  caucuses  or  conferences. 
This  recommendation  appears  on  pages 
60-61  of  the  report,  as  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  September  1950  issue 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view, in  the  chapter  entitled  "Party  Or- 
ganization in  Congress."  The  report 
states: 

Whether  they  be  called  caucuses  or  con- 
ferences, more  frequent  meetings  of  the 
party  membership  In  each  house  should  be 
held.  Otherwise  there  can  be  no  real  dis- 
cussion of  party  positions  and  no  real  par- 
ticipation In  or  check  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  party  leadership.  Without  such  dis- 
cussion and  participation,  efforts  to  make 
party  operations  more  responsible  will  be 
futile. 

That  is  the  part  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin quoted.  Now  I  proceed,  and  I  am 
quoting  again: 

There  Is  no  formula  to  tell  how  often  a 
caucus  or  conference  should  be  convened 
merely  to  discuss  matters  and  how  often  It 
should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon 
a  position  binding  on  the  members.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  prescribe  in  other  than  general 
terms  either  the  conditions  under  which  a 
party    membership    may    be    released    from 
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abiding  by  a  caucus  decision  or  the  conse- 
quences to  be  Invoked  upon  tboee  who  dis- 
regard the  decUlon  without  release.  Three 
polnta,  however,  are  rather  clear. 

The  first  la  that  a  binding  caucus  decision 
on  legislative  policy  should  be  used  primarily 
to  carry  out  the  party's  principles  and  pro- 
gram. Such  a  decision  should  not  be  used 
merely  to  support  the  views  of  the  President 
or  of  congressional  party  leaders  when  their 
views  do  not  rest  on  stated  party  policy,  ex- 
cept In  exigencies  affecting  the  public  record 
of  the  party. 

The  second  la  that  members  who  generally 
stand  behind  the  party  program  should  have 
reason  to  know  that  their  service  Is  appre- 
ciated by  the  party  leadership.  Rewardint; 
party  loyalty  Is  a  proper  way  of  fostering 
party  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  disregard  a  caucus  decl&ion 
taken  in  furtherance  of  national  party  policy, 
they  should  expect  disapproval.  They  should 
not  expect  to  receive  the  same  consideration 
In  the  assignment  of  committee  posts  or  In 
the  apportionment  of  patronage  as  those  who 
have  been  loyal  to  party  principles.  Tlieir 
conduct  should  be  brought  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Their  voters  are  entitled  to  know 
about  It. 

The  third  Is  that  the  party  leadership  com- 
mittees should  be  responsible  for  calling 
more  frequent  caucuses  or  conferences  and 
developing  the  agenda  of  points  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  to  which  the 
Senft tor  from  Wisconsin  has  referred  in 
a  previous  speech  does,  indeed,  recom- 
mend more  frequent  caucuses.  But  it 
also  states  that  the  caucus  should  be 
binding  on  individual  Senators  with  re- 
spect to  decisions  on  legislative  policy  to 
carry  out  the  party's  principles  and  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  favor  a  binding 
caucus.  I  am  pleased  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  also  holds  this  view,  al- 
thought  I  wish  he  had  not  quoted  so 
selectively  from  ASPA  documents.  But 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  nonbinding 
caucus  with  regard  to  the  formulation  of 
policy  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shall  ba  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  when  I  reach  the 
next  page  of  my  prepared  text.  I  should 
like  to  finish  Uirough  one  paragraph  on 
page  6  before  I  yield. 

RESTRICTS  Leader,  bttt  not  membkrs 

In  his  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor 
March  9,  the  Senator  from  Wi.'-.consin  in- 
dicated that  he  thought  the  Democratic 
Party  caucus  should  be  binding  upon  the 
majority  leader  but  nobody  else.  This 
was  the  purport  of  his  statement  that 
the  majority  leader  should  step  aside  as 
majority  leader  when  the  caucus  formu- 
lates a  policy  with  which  he  is  in  dis- 
agreement. No  other  Senator  should  be 
bound  to  this  extent,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  proposal.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  Democratic  Party  caucus  for- 
mulates a  pK)llcy  against  hich  Federal 
price  supports  on  corn  and  cotton.  If  the 
majority  leader  is  in  disagreement  with 
this  pwlicy.  he  must  step  aside.  What  if 
all  10  Democrats  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  likewise  disagree 
with  the  policy  of  the  caucus?  Must 
they  step  aside,  too?    The  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  evidently  thinks  not,  for  he 
has  said  repeatedly  that  no  Senators 
should  be  bound  by  the  caucus,  save  and 
alone  the  majority  leader. 

Yet,  who  has  greater  control  over  farm 
price  support  legislation,  the  majority 
leader  or  the  chairnmn  and  all  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee?  In  other 
words,  the  majority  leader  could  not  defy 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  caucus  on 
farm  policies,  but  all  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  could  do  so. 

Apply  this  same  reasoning  to  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  formulates  a  p>ollcy  favor- 
ing strong  civil  rights  bills,  the  majority 
leader  must  step  aside  if  he  is  in  dis- 
agreement, according  to  the  program 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
But  what  about  the  Democrats  on  the 
JudiciaiT  Committee,  where  the  fate  of 
civil  rights  bills  is  decided?  Are  they 
free  to  defy  the  policies  "formulated"  by 
the  caucus,  to  use  uhe  word  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin?  What,  then,  has 
he  accomplished,  if  he  binds  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  lets  63  other  Democrats,  no 
matter  how  powerful  or  strategic  they 
are  on  various  committees,  repudiate  the 
policies  of  the  Damocratic  caucus  vir- 
tually at  will? 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  repeat  what  I  said  be- 
fore, when  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
started  his  speech.  I  think  it  is  a  con- 
structive speech.  I  think  the  tone  i.s  ex- 
cellent. I  very  much  appreciate  that, 
because  this  whole  type  of  discussion  and 
controversy  could  easily  become  a  dis- 
cussion of  personalities,  which  would  be 
most  unfortunate. 

I  should  like  to  .say  that  of  course  it 
appears  to  be  a  contradiction  to  be  argu- 
ing for  a  caucus  on  the  one  hand  and 
arguing  against  a  binding  caucus  on  the 
other.  It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  very  well  stated,  that  outstr.nd- 
ing  political  scientists  who  have  favored 
more  caucuses  have  also,  by  and  larpe, 
favored  binding  caucuses.  It  i.s  true  that 
throughout  most  of  the  19th  century  and 
the  20th  century  in  the  Senate  there 
were  generally  binding  caucuses. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  the  fact  that 
one  rejects  binding  caucuses  necessarily 
means  one  cannot  have  any  kind  of  a 
caucus  for  effective  and  democratic  or- 
ganization, to  give  some  sort  of  direc- 
tion and  influence  to  the  leadership. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Conrrrcss,  the  La  Pol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  report,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  consideration  of  this 
matter.  In  the  fir5;t  place,  they  recom- 
mended that  some  instrumentality  be  es- 
tablished to  enable  the  platforms  of  the 
two  parties  to  be  put  into  effect.  They 
recommended  party  caucuses  emphati- 
cally and  distinctly  and  said  that  these 
would  be  useful.  They  also  recom- 
mended policy  committees.  However, 
they  had  to  cope  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  how  one  can  have  an  effective  In- 
fluence on  a  policy  committee  or  on  a 
caucus  and  still  not  have  it  binding  upon 


the   membership.    This   is   the   recom- 
mendation they  came  up  with: 

On  Issues  where  parly  policy  is  Involved 
the  decisions  of  these  policy  committees 
would  be  formally  announced  In  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  and  formal  records  would 
be  kept  of  such  decisions.  No  member  of 
either  party  would  be  required  to  follow 
such  announced  party  policy  except  as  he 
chose  to  do  so.  E.irh  member  would  be  free 
to  vote  as  he  saw  fit.  but  the  record  of  his 
action  would  be  available  to  the  public  as  a 
means  of  holding  both  the  party  and  the 
Individual  accountable. 

I  recognize,  of  couise.  that  this  par- 
ticular recommendation  is  directed  to- 
ward ix)licy  committees.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  constructive,  helpful,  and 
perfectly  pos.'-.ible  to  have  that  kind  of 
recommendation  carry  over  for  the 
caucus  itself. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  that  this  is  a  prac- 
tice v^hich  is  followed  in  many  State 
legislatures.  In  my  own  State  legisla- 
ture in  Wisconsin  we  had  frequent  party 
caucuses,  weekly  or  even  daily,  toward 
the  end  of  the  session.  These  caucuses 
were  not  binding,  but  they  did  Instruct 
the  leadership.  They  were  very  effec- 
tive. We  had  a  very  large  number  of 
platform  promises,  all  of  which  were 
approved  by  the  caucus,  introduced  and 
supported  by  a  majority  of  Democrats. 

I  realize  this  is  a  long  interruption, 
but  there  were  some  very  interesting 
and  challenging  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  some  of  them  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  asked. 
"Who  has  gi-eater  control  over  farm 
price  support  legislation — the  majority 
leader  or  the  chairman  and  all  the 
D?mocratic  members  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  Committee?" 

I  think,  so  far  as  the  overall  policy  is 
concerned,  speaking  in  terms  of  whether 
we  have  a  farm  bill,  for  instance,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  leadership  does — that 
the  majority  leader  would  have  a  greater 
influence.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  if 
all  of  the  Democrats  on  the  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  would  get  to- 
gether— which  I  think  is  most  unhkely — 
they  could  prevail.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  leadership  of  our  com- 
mittee generally  tends  to  come  to  the 
majority  leadership  to  learn  whether  a 
farm  bill  in  the  session  is  a  practical 
possibility.  That  decision  is  generally 
a  leadership  decision.  Of  course,  the 
outstanding  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee are  consulted. 

I  think  that  policy  decision  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  a  farm  bill  now 
is  the  kind  of  decision  which  might  be 
made  by  a  caucus. 

Tliere  is  one  further  point  I  wish  to 
make.    The  Senator  from  Oregon  says: 

What,  then,  has  he*  accomplished.  If  he 
binds  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  lets  63 
other  Democrats,  no  m.itter  how  powerful  or 
strategic  they  are  on.  various  committees, 
repudiate  the  policies  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  virtually  at  will? 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Indicated,  as  he  said  in  a  previous  part 
of  his  speech,  thai  I  do  not  intend  to 
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bind  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  note  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
bind  any  individual  as  an  individual.  I 
intend  only  to  bind  the  majority  leader, 
as  such.  If  he  disagrees  with  the  policy 
which  has  been  formulated,  he  has  the 
same  right  as  any  other  Senator  to  speak 
out  and  vote  against  the  position  of  the 
majority.  But  I  suggest,  under  those 
circumstances,  that  the  majority  leader 
step  aside  and  that  the  assistant  majority 
leader  act  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Wha'.  if  the 
assistant  majority  leader  does  not  agree 
with  the  policy  "formulated"  by  the 
caucus  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  easy  de- 
cision. This  is  not  something  imprac- 
ticable or  starry  eyed.  It  is  a  problem 
which  we  have  in  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature, and  a  problem  which  is  encoun- 
tered in  other  legislatures.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  some  other 
leading  Democrat  could  step  into  the 
position  of  leader  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Suppose  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  disagrees? 
The  question  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  proposals  which 
he  has  brought  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  has 
raised  the  entire  question.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  in  previoas  sf>eeches 
and  discussions  on  the  floor  with  other 
Senators,  has  proposed  a  caucus  in  which 
Democratic  Party  policy  will  be  "formu- 
lated." He  has  admitted  that  this  policy 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  a  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  have  to 
be  determined  in  some  cases  by  a  vote  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  caucus. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  would  have  to 
be  decided  upon  by  a  vote.  Obviously  we 
could  not  tell  how  64  Senators  felt  with 
resi>ect  to  a  highly  complex  question,  un- 
less there  were  a  ballot. 

After  the  ballot  is  taken  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  caucus,  if  the  majority, 
leader  is  in  disagreement  with  the  policy 
thus  "formulated"  the  majority  leader 
shall  step  aside,  according  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  point  I  am  emphasizing  is  this:  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  brought  before  us  nothing 
that  gets  at  the  root  of  what  he  claims  to 
seek,  because  substantive  legislation 
comes  only  from  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  probably  the 
most  foolish  thing  I  have  ever  done 
since  I  was  elected  to  this  body.  I  am 
intervening  In  a  dicussion  between  two 
good  friends,  with  whom  I  am  almost 
always  in  accord.  In  the  end,  I  shall 
probably  find  myself  berated  by  both  of 
them. 

However,  I  suggest  to  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  feasible  in  any  way,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  have  a  binding  caucus. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  I  do  not  think  he  ever  thought 


we  could  have  a  binding  caucus,  because 
our  party  is  not  in  a  position  of  adequate 
tmity.  So  it  would  not  make  the  slight- 
est sense  to  try  to  bind  any  individual. 
Therefore  I  suggest,  with  all  deference 
to  my  very  good  friend  from  Oregon, 
that  perhaps  he  is  creating  a  straw  man 
and  knocking  him  down.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  wishes  to  have  a  binding 
caucus  in  the  Democratic  Senate  ma- 
jority as  it  exists  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  that 
I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  we  could 
talk  these  matters  over  with  the  leader- 
ship a  little  more  freely  than  the  pres- 
ent procedures  make  possible. 

Next  week  there  will  come  before  us 
the  question  of  temporary  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  legislation,  a  subject 
of  vast  importance  to  my  State.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  and  those  of  17  other 
Senators  from  States  which  are  equally 
concerned  with  this  problem,  one  of 
them  being  the  State  of  Oregon.  In 
that  way  we  could  determine  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  possible  or  feasible 
to  have  the  majority  of  Democrats  sup- 
port legislation  providing  temporary  un- 
employment compensation. 

However,  that  is  not  a  feasible  method 
of  procedvu'e.  I  have  had  conferences 
with  the  majority  leader  on  the  subject. 
He  has  been  very  kind  and  considerate. 
He  has  agreed  to  meet  later  with  a  group 
of  Senators  who  feel  as  strongly  as  I  do. 
But  all  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
normal  procedure.  With  all  deference 
to  my  friend  from  Oregon,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  party  morale, 
and  for  the  formulation  of  party  policy 
in  accordance  with  the  party  platform.  If 
we  had  a  regular  mechanism,  such  as  our 
friends  across  the  aisle  have,  for  con- 
sidering these  questions. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin ever  had  in  mind — although  he 
may  inadvertently  have  used  some  lan- 
guage which  might  be  construed  as 
pointing  in  that  direction — that  any  of 
us  should  be  bound  by  what  is  done  in  a 
caucus. 

I  note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  He  and  I  agree 
upon  many  questions,  but  we  also  dis- 
agree on  many  others.  I  should  not  wish 
to  go  into  a  caucus  where  I  would  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  if  I  disagreed  with  it. 
With  all  due  deference  to  my  good 
friends,  let  me  say  that  probably  it  was 
quite  unwise  for  me  to  take  the  floor. 
However,  I  believe  my  friend  from  Ore- 
gon is  pressing  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin a  little  further  tlian  he  ever  intended 
to  go. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
made  this  contribution  to  the  discussion. 
But  let  us  presimae  that  there  is  a 
party  caucus  on  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  legislation;  and 
let  us  assume  that  the  Democratic  Party 
caucus  favors  greatly  expanded  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  I  am 
siu-e  the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania 
would  be  pleased  by  such  action.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  like 


to  see  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  expanded.  Oregon  happens  to 
be  a  State  which,  \infortunately,  has  had 
rather  high  unemployment  rates  in  re- 
cent years. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  majority  leader 
is  in  disagreement  with  the  policy  agreed 
upon  by  the  caucus.  Under  the  formula 
presented  to  us  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, the  majority  leader  must  then 
step  aside. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  not.  However, 
I  will  let  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  speak 
for  himself.  I  did  not  so  interpret  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reply,  let  me  say 
that  in  most  cases  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  the  majority 
would  be  together.  There  would  be  a 
few  cases  in  which  they  would  not  be. 
When  they  w«-e  not  together,  I  think 
we  would  flnd  an  accommodation,  a  far 
greater  imderstanding,  and  a  better  de- 
gree of  unity,  if  my  suggestion  were 
adopted.  However,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility to  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  referred,  that  the  assistant  majority 
leader  might  be  in  disagreement  with  the 
caucus.  I  am  sure  that  in  most  cases 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] would  support  the  position  of  the 
majority.  In  a  few  cases,  perhaps, 
neither  the  majority  leader  nor  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  would.  In  such 
a  case  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
might  assiune  the  leadership.  It  would 
not  matter  how  far  down  in  seniority  we 
might  have  to  go.  Eh^entually  we  would 
find  a  Senator  who  could  act  as  floor 
manager. 

Under  most  circumstances  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  leadership  and 
the  members  of  the  majority  pjuty  to 
get  together  and  agree  on  policy.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  many  circumstances — 
perhaps  under  most  clrctimstances — the 
decision  of  the  caucus  would  be  that 
there  should  be  no  party  policy.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  constructive  decision  to 
arrive  at.  We  would  come  from  the 
caucus  with  far  greater  imderstanding, 
and  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  expect  to  direct  our  leader- 
ship, because  there  is  too  much  division 
in  the  party. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  inventing  a  hypothetical  situ- 
ation wliich  is  not  likely  to  occur  very 
often.  Such  a  conclusion,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  in  line  with  the  practice  which 
is  followed  so  frequently  in  other  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  with  very  great  success. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  the  colloquy  by 
saying  that  I  think  we  could  get  together, 
in  the  first  place,  by  beginning  with  the 
party  platform.  With  respect  to  many 
bills,  we  might  decide  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  formulate  a  policy.  We  might 
decide,  in  a  few  cases,  that  certain  bills 
are  of  suflScient  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, the  Democratic  Party  platform,  and 
our  promises  that  we  should  have  a  party 
position.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  would  be  extensive  discussion  to 
see  if  we  could  arrive  at  a  cons^isus  as 
to  the  timing  of  the  legislation,  and. 
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roughly,  what  our  position  should  be. 
We  would  not  have  any  detailed  bill 
formulated.  That  is  a  committee  proj- 
ect. But  I  believe  that  If  we  were  to 
follow  such  a  procedure,  Senators  would 
have  far  better  understanding,  and  there 
would  be  a  greater  degree  of  unity.  I 
believe  the  country  would  have  the  ben- 
efit of  more  positive  legislation,  and  cer- 
tainly more  representative  of  all  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  therefore  of  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  P:  esident.  the 
scenery  has  been  shifted  very  rapidly 
since  the  earlier  recommendations  were 
made.  I  have  based  my  remarks  today 
on  earlier  speeches  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  In  his  earlier  speeches, 
including  some  television  programs 
which  were  transcribed  and  distributed 
on  our  desks,  he  very  sharply  challenged 
the  decision  taken  by  the  Democratic 
Party  leadership  as  bein^  out  of  step 
with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators. 

Now  he  says  that  there  would  be  very 
few  situations  in  which  the  leadership 
and  the  majority  of  Democrats  would 
disagree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  answer  to 
that 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Please  let  me  fin- 
ish. There  have  been  a  number  of  long 
interruptions. 

Secondly,  in  his  earlier  speeches  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  constantly  re- 
ferred to  the  caucus  as  a  place  where  the 
party  policy  would  be  "formulated." 

Now  he  tells  us  that  there  woiiid  be 
very  few  instances  where  the  caucus 
would  make  policy.  Then  I  am  told  by 
both  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cl.uikI  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  misunderstand  the  situation  if  I  inter- 
pret tlie  earlier  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  imply  tiiat  the  ma- 
jority leader  must  step  aside  if  he  is  in 
disagroement  with  the  decision  formu- 
lated by  the  caucus.  In  that  connection 
let  me  quote  the  language  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  which 
appears  In  the  Recokc  of  March  9: 

Let  me  say.  In  that  connection,  that  I  thJnk 
the  majority  leader  has  every  rtJthI — ^nd  this 
has  be<!n  the  practice  in  many  State  lejrlsla- 
tures — to  disagree  with  the  (xmitlon  taken  by 
the  majority  of  members  ol  his  party.  How- 
ever, What  he  does  under  such  circunutances 
Is  to  step  aside.  He  no  longer  acts  as  ma- 
jority leader.  The  assistant  majority  leader 
takes  over,  and  he  directs  and  lends  the  ma- 
jority poeltlon  on  the  floor.  The  majority 
leader  votes  In  any  way  he  desires.  His  con- 
science Is  not  imposed  upon.  He  votes  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience.  He  is  free  to  do 
so.  as  are  all  other  Senators. 

That  is  what  I  should  like  to  a-^k  the 
distiniruished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Let  us  assume  that  the  majority 
leader  does  not  agree  with  the  deci'^ion 
of  the  caucus  to  expand  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  Under  the  for- 
mula presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin — and  I  have 
quoted  his  exact  words — the  majority 
leader  would  step  aside.  May  I  a?k 
which  committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  dealing  with  unemployment 
compensation?  I  believe  it  Is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr,  NEUBERGER.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Committee  chair- 
men have  great  power  and  authority  in 
the  Senate,  unless  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
have  to  step  aside,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  if  he  is  in 
disagreement  with  the  decision  of  the 
caucus  to  expand  unemployment  com- 
pensation laeneflts? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question  in  this  way.  We  have  no 
rules  of  germaneness  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  therefore 
speaking  in  the  time  of  the  area  rede- 
velopment bill.  I  do  not  object  to  it.  But 
I  say — and  I  believe  he  and  I  are  in  ac- 
cord on  this  point — that  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness in  the  Senate  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  in  two  lengthy  speeches  in 
the  Senate,  spoke  when  other  proposed 
legislation  was  pending.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  rule  of  germaneness,  it  should  ap- 
ply to  98  Senators,  not  merely  to  1. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
add  at  this  point,  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  situation,  that  on  both  occasions 
when  I  spoke  there  was  no  proposed  leg- 
islation pending.  I  have  checked  the 
matter  with  the  Parliamentarian,  and  I 
have  been  Infonneecl  that  no  proposed 
legislation  was  pending  on  either 
occasion. 

Mr.  CIARK.  To  get  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1 
is  opposed  to  the  area  redevelopment  bill, 
and  voted  against  it  in  committee.  He 
stepped  aside  and  turned  the  bill  over  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1 
to  manage  it  on  the  floor.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  frcm  Virginia  should  have 
done,  and  I  honor  hirn  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  was  after 
the  bill  had  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARX.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  must  say  that 
my  good  friends  certainly  shift  the 
scenery  very  quickly.  What  I  am  ask- 
intr  about  is  the  con'-.ideration 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  asked  mc 
about  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  asking  about 
what  would  happen  in  a  certain  situa- 
tion. Let  us  take  the  question  in  proper 
sequence,  to  see  what  the  Senators'  pro- 
posal means.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
situation  where  the  majority  leader  has 
stepped  aside  because  the  Democratic 
policy  caucus  has  voted  for  expanded 
unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  have  not  gotten 
that  far  yet.  I  have  never  sugsested 
that  we  should  have  a  binding  vote  on 
unemployment  compensation  legislation. 
I  believe  we  should  have  a  caucus  in 
which  to  talk  it  over,  but  not  a  binding 
vote. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  other  words. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  conference  should  for- 
mulate party  policy  in  caucus,  and  that 
can  be  determined  only  by  a  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Not  a  binding  vote. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  says  he  does  not  favor  a 
vote  on  it.  but  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin says  a  vote  should  be  had  on  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— and  I  am  sure  he  will  excuse  me 
for  saying  it — Is  apparently  putting 
words  in  our  mouths.  I  have  never  said 
that  we  should  have  a  binding  commit- 
ment on  unemployment  compensation 
bills,  for  example.  I  believe  we  should 
take  the  sen.se  of  the  caucus.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  speak  for  him- 
self, but  I  am  sure  that  neither  he  nor 
I  favor  binding  votes  in  a  caucus,  to  bind 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  in  speeches  and  dis- 
cussions that  policy  should  be  formu- 
lated— those  were  his  exact  words — by 
the  Democratic  Party  caucus.  He  has 
said  that  a  vote  would  be  desirable.  He 
said  that  if  the  majority  leader  does  not 
asree  with  the  decision  taken  by  that 
vote,  he  should  step  aside.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  If  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  I  said  was 
that  the  caucus  should  formulate  pol- 
icy. When  I  said  that.  I  meant  of  course 
that  the  caucus  should  decide  first 
whether  or  not  it  wanted  to  formulate 
policy  on  particular  issues  or  whether  the 
Senate  policy  committee  or  the  majority 
leader  should  do  so. 

The  whole  argument  that  I  am  making 
is  that  we  should  have  a  regular,  sys- 
tematic opportunity  for  all  Democrats 
to  meet  together,  preferable  weekly,  but 
at  least  monthly,  so  that  we  can  decide. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Just  as  the  Republicans 
do. 

air.  PROXMIRR  Yes.  So  we  could 
decide  at  regular  intervals  whether  we 

should  attempt  to  influence  our  leader- 
ship, or  whether  we  merely  want  the 
leadership  to  explain  to  us  what  it  was 
doing,  and  why.  I  do  not  mean  that  en 
every  bill  tlie  Democratic  caucus  should 
say  what  the  leadership  |>osiilon  should 
be,  but  I  believe  it  should  have  an  op- 
portunity if  it  chose  to  do  so  to  use  its 
ijiliereni;  authority. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  question  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  PROJIM'RT^.  May  I  first  answer 
the  questions  the  Senator  has  asked  me, 
or  has  implied  I  should  answer,  when  he 
turned  to  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvnnia 
to  make  fuilher  siatements?  The  first 
question.  I  believe,  v.as  whetlier  it  was 
not  true  that  when  I  j;p':kc  on  television 
about  thi3  situation  and  discussed  it  Ihit 
I  said  tlicre  were  many  serious  disagree- 
ments with  the  majority  leader.  I  sa  d 
there  were  serious  disarreemonts,  but  I 
did  not  say  manj'  serious  disagreements. 
I  am  convinced  that  on  some  of  tlio.';e 
serious  disagreements  the  caucus  might 
come  to  a  position  which  might  contra- 
dict the  position  of  the  majority  leader. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  Sinator  from 
Oregon  implied  that  I  should  answer  the 
question  of  how  I  square  my  statement 
that  the  Democratic  Party  caucus  should 
make  policy  with  my  present  statement 
that  in  few  instances  it  would  make 
policy.  I  say  regular  caucuses  would 
give  Democrats  the  opportun.ty  to  make 
pohcy  when  they  chose  to  do  so. 

To  begin  with,  I  suppose  in  many  cases 
the  Democrats  meeting  in  caucus  would 
decide  that  the  policy  committee  or  the 
leadership  should  make  the  dircision,  and 
that  all  the  Democrats  together  should 
not  try  to  arrive  at  a  united  position. 

The  third  question  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  asked,  has  already  been  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  When  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  read  the  report 
of  the  American  PoUtical  Sc.ence  Asso- 
ciation, or  at  least  excerpts  fiom  the  re- 
port, dealing  with  a  responsible  two- 
party  system,  he  repeated  one  paragaph 
twice.  It  was  the  paragraph  which  rec- 
ommended more  frequent  party  cau- 
cuses, and  in  which  he  lauded  the  top 
scientists  who  made  the  recommenda- 
tion. Why  did  he  not  read  the  next  par- 
agraph which  made  a  recommendation 
for  binding  party  caucuses  and  the  dis- 
ciplining of  dissenters  from  the  caucus? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  should  raise  that  point.  I 
did  say  that  in  the  1913-16  period  cau- 
cuses were  binding.  I  made  no  pretense 
that  I  was  reading  the  entir-;  quotation 
from  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation report. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  was  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  said.  "Whether  it 
be  called  a  conference  or  a  caucus,  every 
Senator  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  himself."  I  believe  that  what 
the  Senator  has  read  indicates  that  the 
American  Polit-cal  Science  Association 
feels  that  caucuses  would  b<?  desirable 
whether  members  vote  to  bind  other 
members  or  not. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  oily  thing  I 
can  say  is  that,  in  the  report,  the  polit- 
ical scientists  take  a  definite  stand  on 
binding  caucuses,  and  even  state  that 
members  should  be  disciplined  who  dis- 
sented from  the  caucus. 

I  am  simply  pointing  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  quoted  extremely  selectively 
from  this  report,  which  he  himself  her- 
alded so  lavishly  in  his  speech  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  exceptions  which  somehow  seems 
hard  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
understand,  namely,  how  I  can  agree 
with  some  persons  on  some  part  of  their 
position  and  not  agree  on  another  part. 

As  to  the  part  of  the  proix)sal  made 
by  the  distinguished  political  scientist 
that  there  should  be  caucuses,  the  scien- 
tist made  sense.  I  think  the  compromise 
made  by  the  La  Follette-Monroney  com- 
mittee that  kept  this  part,  that  is,  hold- 
ing caucuses,  and  provided  the  pressure 
of  publicity  to  secure  unity  from  those 
caucuses  also  made  sense. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  the  Senator 
does  not  recommend  that  we  have  bind- 
ing caucuses. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  made  it  clear 
that  I  disagreed  with  the  proposal  to 
have  binding  caucuses,  as  I  do  now.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
repeatedly  talked  about  there  being  no 
need  for  a  caucus.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  have  asked  for  a 
democratic — with  a  small  "d" — caucus. 
That  is  a  very  important  distinction. 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  caucus  binding  on 
anyone's  conscience. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Except  that  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No:  we  say  that 
the  majority  leader  can  step  aside  and 
speak  in  any  way  he  wishes. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  emphasize 
again  that  substantive  legislation  comes 
from  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate.  The  majority  leader  can  be 
asked  to  step  aside,  perhaps,  but  in  the 
end  it  is  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  where  legislation  originates. 
They  still  have  the  same  personnel  and 
the  same  membership. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  February  23  said : 

I  think  there  should  be  more  party  cau- 
cuses. 

Today  he  started  off  by  saying,  in  the 
body  of  his  speech,  that  he  favors  more 
party  caucuse.s. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  do  not  deny 
that.  I  have  said  it  a  number  of  times. 
I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  come  before  the  Senate  on  his  own 
initiative  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter.  He  has  proposed  a 
situation  in  which  the  Democrats  would 
have  a  caucus  which  was  binding  on 
only  one  man,  namely,  the  majority 
leader.  That  seems  to  indicate  very 
clearly  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  no  really  specific  proposal 
for  "democratizing"  the  procedures  of 
tlie  Senate. 

COMMrrTEES     ORIGINATE     SUBSTANTlVe 
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The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
share  a  fervent  interest  in  Federal  aid  to 
schools.  I  am  pleased  to  be  in  allegiance 
with  him  on  this  very  important  issue. 
Let  us  presume  that  the  Democratic 
Party  caucus  formulates  a  policy  favor- 
ing Federal  aid  to  schools.  I  trust  a 
Democratic  caucus  would  do  that. 
What,  then,  happens?  Will  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
forthwith  report  a  bill  providing  for 
Federal  aid  to  schools?  If  it  does  not 
do  so  now,  why  would  it  do  this  after 
such  a  policy  had  been  formulated  by 
the  Democratic  Party  caucus?  Accord- 
ing to  the  concept  of  the  caucus  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
not  a  single  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is 
Iwund  to  report  a  bill  for  Federal  aid  to 
schools,  even  after  such  a  policy  has 
been  formulated  by  the  party  caucus 
which  he  advocates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  answer  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  at  this  point? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  situation  which 
has  obtained,  in  the  very  brief  time  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  both  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 


Forestry  is,  on  the  rellay  big  measures, 
that  the  initiative,  by  and  large,  has  been 
taken,  according  to  my  imderstanding, 
by  the  leadership.  Perhaps  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  leadership  indicates 
when  they  want  a  farm  bill  or  a  housing 
bill.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  proper.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  leadership  in  the 
Senate. 

My  proposal  simply  is  that  the  Demo- 
crats, meeting  in  caucus,  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  they  want 
to  infiuence  the  majority  leader  on  a  par- 
ticular decision.  It  may  be  that  al- 
though the  majority  leader  wants  a  farm 
bill  or  a  housing  bill,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  or  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  decide 
that  he  will  not  get  it.  That  would  still 
be  true. 

I  would  not  modify  the  powers  of  the 
standing  committees,  but  I  should  say 
that  the  opportunity  or  the  power  to 
make  policy,  which,  by  and  large,  resides 
in  the  majority  leader,  could  properly  be 
shared  and  democratized  by  all  Demo- 
crats meeting  in  caucus. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  mean  pohcy  with  re- 
spect to  substantive  legislation?  I  think 
that  is  a  key  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  is  a  key 
question,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  in  my 
second  speech.  This  is  a  policy  which  I 
think  the  caucus  could  make  fruitful,  but 
which  largely  is  not  being  made  now  at 
all.  For  instance,  in  fiscal  policy,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  report  a  housing  bill.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  all  conscience,  as  Democrats  and 
as  Senators,  to  relate  the  bill  to  the  Na- 
tion's  total   financial   responsibility. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Etoes  the  Senator 
say  that  the  caucus  should  make  policy 
in  the  fiscal  realm? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  might 
be  a  good  area  which  the  caucus  might 
like  to  consider.    I  favor  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Would  the  caucus 
vote  on  It? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  session,  particularly  since  the  Demo- 
crats have  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  Senate,  a  great  responsibility  at- 
taches to  us.  I  think  we  should  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  On  the  basis  of  such  con- 
sideration, I  think  we  could  reach  a  con- 
clusion as  to  whether  we  favored  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  some  level,  at  least  ten- 
tatively. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  How  would  the 
caucus  reach  such  a  conclusion?  The 
Senator  said  earlier  he  did  not  think 
the  caucus  should  vote  on  such  mat- 
ters. How  would  he  have  the  caucus 
reach  such  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  say  we 
should  not  vote.  I  said  perhaps  the 
caucus  would  want  to  vote;  perhaps  it 
would  not.  I  think  the  caucus  would 
reach  a  conclusion  as  it  would  on  any 
other  issue. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     By  voting  on  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  not  necessarily, 
but  by  studying  the  matter  with  great 
care;  by  listening  to  all  the  discussion 
in  good  faith;  and  then  perhaps  decid- 
ing by  a  vote,  if  that  is  necessary. 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Now.  at  least,  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  reaching  a  vote. 
The  scene  has  been  shifted  again.  First 
he  would  vote:  then  he  would  not  vote; 
now  he  would  vote  again. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  scene  has  not 
been  shifted  one  bit. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  How  do  64  Sena- 
tors decide  questions  of  fiscal  policy, 
unemployment  compensation.  Federal 
aid  to  schools,  or  even  when  they  should 
?o  out  to  lunch,  \uiless  they  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  it  must  be 
decided  if  there  is  a  consensus. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  Now  we  are  com- 
ing to  votes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  could  very 
well  be  a  situation  such  as  existed  when 
the  majority  leader  was  elected  this 
year.  It  was  obvious  to  everyone  that 
he  was  the  unanimous  choice,  so  with- 
out objection,  he  was  elected.  Tech- 
nically, tliere  had  been  a  vote. 

I  think  the  caucus  might  reach  a  de- 
cision as  to  a  balanced  budget.  There 
may  be  some  persons  who  say  we  should 
not  have  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  One  minute  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  in  favor  of 
voting.  The  next  minute  he  is  not  in 
favor  of  voting.  The  next  minute  he 
quibbles  whether  there  should  b€  a 
voice  vote  or  not.  We  might  even  have 
an  electrical  device  for  recording  votes, 
such  as  is  used  in  some  State  legisla- 
tures. 

But  when  the  Democratic  caucus  has 
formulated  the  policy,  to  quote  the  Sen- 
ator's own  words,  how  can  that  policy 
be  substantively  translated  into  a  bill 
by  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
when  only  the  majority  leader  is  to  be 
boimd  by  the  policy  thus  formulated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  way  that 
would  be  done  is  this:  The  party  would 
decide  in  caucus  what  the  position 
should  be.  That  p>osition  is  participated 
in  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
The  members  of  the  committee  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  it.  I  would  hope 
that  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the 
Democrats  would  have  some  influence. 
If  it  would  not  have  any  influence,  there 
would  be  no  way  to  get  favorable  rec- 
ommendation by  the  committee,  any 
more  than  if  the  majority  leader  had 
no  influence  on  the  committee,  he  could 
not  get  the  committee  to  make  a  favor- 
able recommendation. 

I  submit  that  the  decision,  the  vote, 
the  determination  of  all  the  Democratic 
Senators  in  caucus,  would  be  persuasive 
with  many  Democratic  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself.  I  might  often  disagree  with 
the  decision  of  the  caucus;  but  on  oc- 
casion I  would  find  that  perhaps  I  should 
reexamine  my  position,  or  perhaps  I 
should  change  it.  The  decision  of  the 
caucus  would  have  great  influence  on 
me.  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  salutary 
influence. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  other  words, 
in  the  caucus  a  vote  would  be  taken. 
Suppose  the  vote  taken  in  the  caucus 
were  on  a  measure  dealing  with  schools. 
What  would  happen  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  which 
such  proposed  legislation  is  referred? 
Many  Federal  aid-to-school  bills  have 
been  referred  to  that  committee;  but, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  very  few  of  those 


bills.  If  any,  have  emerged  from  that 
committee.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin expect  that  the  policy  formulated 
would  change  their  minds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  It  might. 
I  think  it  would  have  great  influence 
with  them.  It  certainly  would  with  me. 
If  not,  it  would  fail — just  as  the  position 
of  the  majority  leader  fails,  although 
very  rarely. 

My  position  Is  that  that  policy  would 
have  a  chance  to  work,  just  as  it  does  in 
State  legislatures,  and  just  as  it  has  in 
the  past  in  the  Senate— although  fre- 
quently in  the  Senate,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  so  ably  pointed  out. 
those  caucuses  have  been  binding. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said:  "Under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  consider  myself 
bound  by  the  unit  rule  in  any  vote  of  the 
caucus." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  also  said :  "I  have  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  caucus  was  to  give 
gxiidance  to  the  leadership  and  to  let  the 
leadership  know  how  the  rank-and-file 
Democratic  Senators  feel." 

That  has  been  the  whole  emphasis  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin— namely,  that  the  leadership 
must  step  aside.  But  we  have  standing 
committees,  and  committee  chairmen, 
and  there  are  63  other  Democratic  Sen- 
ators. However,  according  to  the  entire 
emphasis  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  there  is  to  be  no  stress 
or  duress  on  them  to  follow  the  policy 
thus  formulated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  I  think  there 
would  be  enormous  influence  on  them  to 
follow  that  kind  of  a  policy.  Of  course 
there  would  be — just  as  in  the  case  of 
any  democratic  body— enormous  influ- 
ence. 

If  the  64  Democratic  Senators  voted 
40  in  favor  versus  24  opposed,  on  the 
question  of  having  the  committee  re- 
port to  the  Senate  an  aid-to-education 
bill,  the  bill  still  might  not  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee;  but  I  think 
that  would  oe  a  tremendously  strong  and 
very  constructive  weapon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  getting  the  bill  reported,  and 
passed,  too.  It  would  constitute  a  real 
moral  force  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  the  Democratic 
caucus  voted  to  endorse  the  27'2-percent 
depletion  allowance  in  the  case  of  the 
oil  companies,  would  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  be  influenced  by  that  vote? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not. 
Often  I  would  not  agree. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  A  few  minutes 
ago  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said 
the  decision  of  the  caucus  would  have 
great  impact  on  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  have  im- 
pact on  me. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Except  on  the 
Issues  on  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  convictions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  There  are 
Issues  on  which  I  have  deep  convictions; 
and  no  doubt  other  Senators  are  in  a 
similar  position.  Perhaps  I  would  re- 
examine my  position,  although  it  would 
be  very  unlikely  that  I  would  change  it 
on  the  depletion  allowance. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  ex- 
pect to  have  Senators  bound,  except 
upon  issues  on  which  they  have  very 
deep  convictions. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
think  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Eastland j 
has  very  deep  convictions  on  civil  rights 
legislation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  very  deep  con- 
victions: and  I  resi>ect  him  for  that. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  has 
deep  convictions  on  deficit  spending? 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

In  other  words,  the  caucus  would  have 
relatively  little  impact  except  on  some 
minor  issues  on  which  Members  did  not 
have  strong  feelings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  say  I  would  change  my  posi- 
tion. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
have  tremendous  influence  on  whether  I 
would  vote  to  report  the  bill.  I  think 
I  would  be  very  much  persuaded  to  vote 
to  report  even  a  bill  which  would  go 
sharply  against  my  convictions,  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  Senators  wanted 
the  bill  reported.  I  think  in  that  case 
I  would  vote  to  report  it.  although  I 
would  fight  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Perhaps  I  would  fight  against  it,  but  I 
think  I  would  be  very  much  influenced 
by  the  decision  of  such  a  caucus. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  other  words,  if 
the  Democratic  caucus  formulated  a 
policy,  then,  no  matter  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  was  in  disagreement 
with  the  policy,  he  would  vote  to  report 
such  a  bill  to  the  Senate,  would  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not  said 
that.  I  have  said  that  I  probably  would 
be  greatly  persuaded,  and  I  would  most 
likely  vote  to  report  the  bill.  There 
might  be  a  few  instances  in  which  I 
would  not  vote  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

But  I  think  this  would  be  an  excellent 
way  in  which  all  Democratic  Senators 
would  have  a  voice  on  the  policy.  I 
think  the  majority  leader  has  that 
power  now.  When  the  majority  leader — 
whom  all  of  us  respect  and  like  a  great 
deal — comes  to  us,  and  says  he  wants  a 
particular  bill  reported  from  committee. 
I  think  a  majority  of  us  say  "Certainly." 
Those  Senators  may  not  favor  the  bill: 
and  when  the  bill  comes  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  they  may  speak  against 
it,  and  may  vote  against  it.  But  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  enormous  prestige  and 
infiuence. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  believes  we 
should  have  a  caucus  in  which  we  would 
vote 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Neither  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  nor  I 
have  ever  said  we  should  not  have  a 
caucus  in  which  a  vote  is  taken.  We  have 
said  it  would  not  be  binding.  I  repeat 
that  it  would  not  be  binding. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  we  would 
vote  very  seldom. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  said  perhaps  the 
caucus  would  not  vote. 

Tes;  I  think  the  Initial  caucus  would 
rarely  vote.  I  think  during  the  first  year, 
at  least,  we  would  vote  on  a  few — per- 
haps on  many,  perhaps  on  none ;  but  my 
guess  is  that  we  would  vote  on  only  a  few. 

I  do  not  think  these  things  are  always 
flxed  and  always  the  same.  One  begins 
with  a  certain  kind  of  institution ;  and  it 
changes  considerably. 

I  think  this  one  would  change  as  the 
Democrats  found  it  could  be  used  as  an 
Instrument. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  How  'vould  it  be 
\ised  as  an  instrument — by  voting  on 
party  policy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Indeed  it  would. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  i;  somewhat 
different  from  the  position  previously 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  gathered  then  that  he  did  not  favor 
voting  on  party  policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  that 
contradicts  my  earlier  position  at  all. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Well.  I  believe  the 
Record  will  show  as  to  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly;  I  think 
It  will.  too. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  cannot  originate  sub- 
stantive legislation.  That  can  be  done 
only  by  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate.  What  is  accomplished  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  must  step  aside,  but  if  the 
substantive  committees  remain  the 
same? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wishes  to  assist  those  of  us 
who  strive  for  greater  democracy  in  the 
Senate,  I  suggest  that  he  use  his  great 
talents  to  see  correction  of  tlie  seniority 
system.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a 
far  more  useful  goal  than  a  return  to 
"King  Caucus."    Let  me  explain  why. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  at 
this  p>oint  will  the  Senator  fiom  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
prefer  to  continue  at  this  tiEie.  I  have 
already  yielded  a  great  deal. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Very  well;   fine. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  seniority  system,  service  as 
conunittee  chairmen — with  their  vast 
authority  and  power — is  virtually  denied 
to  the  Senators  representing  the  great 
two-party  States  where  is  C(ntered  the 
political  vitality  of  the  Nation.  New 
York,  for  example,  may  pay  over  20  per- 
cent of  Federal  taxes,  but  New  York 
rarely  has  a  Senator  who  is  committee 
chairman,  under  either  Democratic  or 
under  Republican  majorities.  This  is 
because  New  York's  healthy  two-party 
political  system  seldom  leave.-;  a  Senator 
in  office  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
acquire  sufficient  seniority  tc  attain  the 
chairmanship  of  a  major  S-mate  com- 
mittee. 

SYSTEM    PENALIZES    TWO-PART r    STATES 

Thus,  the  seniority  system  penalizes 
the  States  with  political  vitality;  it  re- 
wards the  States  where  one-party  poli- 
tics is  often  in  safe  control. 

I  believe  that  by  challenging  the 
seiiiority  system,  the  Senatoi-  from  Wis- 
consin would  be  doing  far  more  to  de- 
mcciatize  the  Senate  than  by  his  recom- 


mendations that  we  consider  a  return 
to  the  discredited  caucus  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  new  proposal 
with  me.  In  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine for  April  7.  1957.  I  contributed  an 
article  in  which  I  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  seniority  system,  especially  in  its 
denial  to  the  great  two-party  States  of 
their  rightful  major  role  in  Senate  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  suggested  that  there  be 
efforts  to  relate  committee  assignments 
in  Congress  far  more  to  geography  and 
to  sp3ciflc  State  problems  than  to  sen- 
iority; to  permit  committee  members  to 
elect  chairmen  by  secret  ballot,  rather 
than  by  having  this  decided  only  by  sen- 
iority; and  to  encourage  real  two-party 
political  competition  in  all  the  States. 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  article 
containing  my  views  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  A.) 

PRINCIPLES    VERSUS    PERSONALITIBS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  P»resident. 
the  recent  speeches  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  been  widely  portrayed 
in  the  press  as  an  attack  upon  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas.  In  ad- 
dition, there  have  been  many  public 
charges  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
uses  retaliatory  measures  against  Sen- 
ators who  do  not  heed  his  wishes  or  de- 
mands. 

I  cannot  comment  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  However,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  I,  myself,  have  encoun- 
tered no  such  circumstances.  I  believe 
I  have  voted  quite  consistently  on  the 
liberal  side  of  most  issues — especially 
the  civil-rights  question,  which  is  so 
controversial  here  in  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  in  1957,  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate had  a  very  heated  argimient  over 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  had  presided  over  an  investi- 
gation of  USIA  and  '  he  was  deter- 
minedly opposed  to  the  size  of  the  ap- 
propriation requested  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  for  the  Agency.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  urged  me  strenu- 
ously to  supp>ort  his  position  on  this  is- 
sue. After  listening  to  all  the  evidence, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  was  reason- 
able and  fair.  On  the  yea-and-nay 
vote,  I  believe  I  was  the  only  Democratic 
Senator  who  voted  for  the  administra- 
tion's funds,  and  against  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

CONSTBUCTIVI    CRITICISM    BENEFICIAL 

Surely,  this  was  a  situation  in  which 
retaliation  might  be  forthcoming,  if 
such  were  the  customary  practice  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  as  has  been  al- 
leged by  some. 

Although  I  had  pending  many  legis- 
lative matters  of  importance  to  my 
State,  there  was  no  instance  in  which 
they  were  not  duly  scheduled  for  the 
Senate  Calendar.  The  majority  leader 
may  be  given  to  the  vindictiveness 
charged  by  his  critics;  but  I  have  not 
experienced  it.  even  under  circum- 
stances in  which  I  differed  quite  spec- 


tacularly, and  alone  among  Democratic 
Senators,  from  the  views  of  the  majority 
leader. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important,  Mr. 
President,  that  any  discussion  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  U.S.  Senate  be  confined 
to  the  Issues  involved,  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  degenerate  into  an  ad  homi- 
nem  attack  on  any  one  person.  Liber- 
alism has  been  responsible  for  many 
great  advances,  because  it  has  been  con- 
fined to  principles;  it  has  been  kept 
above  personalities. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  made 
this  address  here  today  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  came  before  the 
Senate  with  this  proposal,  which  in- 
volves very  great  criticism  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  and  suggested  a  party 
caucus.  Yet  when  it  was  all  narrowed 
down,  the  discipline  involved  descended 
on  only  one  man,  the  majority  leader. 
He  had  to  stand  aside  if  he  was  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  policy  formulated 
by  the  caucus.  The  other  63  Demo- 
crats, no  matter  how  powerful  or 
strategic  their  position,  were  not  to  te 
touched  in  any  way.  They  did  not  have 
to  stand  aside.  They  did  not  have  to 
abandon  a  single  perquisite,  a  single 
ounce  of  authority  or  power.  It  seems 
to  me  this  kind  of  proposal  is  not  a 
practical  one  to  change  procedure  in  a 
great  legislative  body  like  the  United 
States  Senate. 

When  a  Senator  confines  the  whole 
impact  of  a  policy  drawn  up  by  64  per- 
sons to  one  man,  what  kind  of  a  pro- 
posal is  that?  Again  I  say  our  legisla- 
tion, substantively,  is  drafted  and  passed 
upon  and  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 
What  kind  of  proposal  is  it  that  says  to 
one  man  over  there  in  the  chair  on  the 
aisle.  "If  you  were  in  disagreement  with 
the  policy  formulated  by  our  caucus  you, 
Mr.  Majority  Leader,  step  aside,"  and 
that  the  other  Members  are  free  to  go 
their  own  way  on  it  and  to  exercise 
whatever  E>owcr  or  authority  they  have? 

The  standing  committees  are  the  same. 
The  chairmen  are  the  same.  The  spe- 
cial committees  are  the  same.  Nothins: 
has  been  changed  except  that  one  man, 
the  majority  leader,  has  to  step  aside. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  put  this  par- 
ticular paragraph  in  my  address,  and 
I  repeat  it: 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important,  Mr. 
President,  that  ajiy  discu.'^sion  of  democ- 
racy in  the  United  States  Senate  be  kept 
on  the  issues  involved,  and  not  permitted 
to  degenerate  into  an  ad  hominem  at- 
tack on  any  one  person.  Liberalism 
has  been  responsible  for  many  great  ad- 
vances because  it  has  been  confined  to 
principles;  it  has  been  kept  above  per- 
sonalities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hold  with  those 
who  say  that  public  discassion  of  the  or- 
ganizational machinery  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Senate  is  improper 
and  that  such  debate  should  take  place 
only  behind  closed  doors.  Such  matters 
are  of  importance  to  the  entire  Nation. 
I  believe  that  the  recent  speeches  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  com- 
ments which  they  have  stimulated,  in- 
cluding my  own,  represent  a  healthy  in- 
terchange of  ideas.  Constructive  criti- 
cism offered   with  a  genuine  desire   to 
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Stimulate  reassessment  of  existing  prac- 
tices and  procedures  is  beneficial  to  the 
democratic  process.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  offer  my  comments  today. 

I  am  pleased  they  could  be  presented 
in  the  open  arena  of  the  Senate  rather 
than  behind  the  locked  doors  of  a  party 
caucus. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  good  friend 
from  Oregon  has  asked  me,  in  substance, 
why  I  do  not  spend  my  energies  on  the 
seniority  system,  to  which  he  objects.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  to  the  fact  that  on 
February  23,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  stood  up  on  the  floor  and  this 
Is  what  he  said: 

Later  today  or  tomorrow  an  order  will  be 
entered  which  will  automatically  pass  this 
body  designating  new  chairmen  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Banking 
and   Currency   Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  order.  I 
object  because  Ita  passage  will  mean  that 
the  chairmen  of  10  of  the  15  major  standings 
comimittees  of  the  Senate  will  be  from  the 
11  States  of  the  Old  South. 

I  make  this  objection  without  any  deroga- 
tion of  the  excellent  character  and  the  ob- 
vlo\is  competence  of  the  Senators  who  will 
assume  these  chairmanships. 

Under  the  entrenched  Senate  custom  of 
seniority  these  Senators  are  automatically 
entitled  to  their  chairmanships. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  time  this  body 
took  a  clear,  open-eyed,  public  look  at  the 
consequences  of  following  seniority  on  com- 
mittee chairmanships. 

Then  I  went  into  specific  objection 
to  the  seniority  system.  I  pointed  out 
how  and  why  I  wanted  it  changed. 

My  good  friend  from  Oregon  is  an 
excellent  writer.  He  is  one  of  the  great- 
est in  the  country.  He  is  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  an  extremely 
able  writer.  His  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion. However,  I  think  in  all  honesty 
he  would  have  to  agree  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  writing  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  New  York  Times  and  coming 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  before  Sena- 
tors one  likes  and  respects,  and  disagree- 
ing with  a  system  that  has  given  some 
of  them  great  power.  That  fact  should 
be  recognized.  I  welcome  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  this  battle  on  the  senior- 
ity system,  which  has  been  limiting  and 
undemocratic. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  that  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  twice  read  a  para- 
graph the  implication  of  which  was  that 
I  had  engaged  in  an  ad  hominem  attack 
on  the  majority  leader.  I  have  done 
everything  I  could,  and  I  think  if  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  will  read  my  speeches 
he  will  be  constrained  to  agree — though 
perhaps  not — that  I  have  stated  I  ad- 
mired the  abilities  of  the  majority  leader 
^I  have  stated  that  he  is  a  man  of  out- 
*  standing  character  and  integrity.  I 
simply  disagree  with  a  system  which  has 
centered  so  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  This  is  in  no  way  in  dero- 
gation of  the  majority  leader,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  It  can  be  construed  as  an 
attack  on  him. 


I  should  like  to  make  one  more  point. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  that 
the  gist  of  my  argvunent  Is  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  singled  out  as  the  man 
whose  prerogatives  alone  should  be 
limited  by  the  caucus.  It  should  be 
underlined  and  emphasized  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
would  be  perfectly  free  to  speak  and  vote 
his  conscience  under  the  proposal  I 
make.  But  the  majority  leader  as  such, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  title  he  bears, 
is  representing  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  possibly  have  any  kind  of  p>olicy 
formulated  by  a  caucus  and  have  the  ma- 
jority leader,  acting  as  the  majority 
leader,  carry  out  a  policy  which  dis- 
agreed with  the  ideas  of  a  majority  of 
the  Democrats. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  just  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  protested  on  the  Senate  floor 
the  conflncment  of  committee  chairmen 
to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
States.  I  presume  he  means,  from  the 
position  he  has  taken,  the  chairmen  of 
committees  are  extremely  powerful. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  protested  against  the  senior- 
ity system  which  permitted  that.  I 
made  what  I  thought  was  a  moderate 
proposal  that  the  policy  should  he 
modified. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  does 
not  think  that  committee  chairmen 
should  step  aside  if  they  are  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  position  taken  by 
the  caucus,  does  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  only  if  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  has  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  chairmanships. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  thinks  the  majority  leader 
should  step  aside  when  he  is  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  caucus,  does  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  cannot  have  a 
majority  leader  who  is  supix)sed  to 
represent  a  majority  disagreeing  with 
that  majority  after  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  decided  in  caucus 
how  it  should  act.  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  do  that  and  act  as  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  think  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  in  that  par- 
ticular situation  would  have  to  step 
aside,  does  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  that  in  his 
initial  statement  he  made  one  of  the 
finest  inversions  I  have  ever  heard  of 
Voltaire,  who  said,  "I  disagree  with 
everything  you  say,  but  I  will  fight  to 
the  death  for  your  right  to  say  it."  In 
that  speech  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
seemed  to  agree  with  the  n#ed  for  more 
caucuses,  but  seemed  to  think  I  had  no 
right  to  break  out  on  the  floor,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  commended  the 
majority  leader  and.  in  effect,  had  bit- 
ten the  hand  that  fed  me. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  regret  that  the 
Senator  has  raised  this  issue  again.  I 
did  not  intend  to  discuss  it  today  or  to 
allude  to  it,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  has  mentioned  this 
issue  I  think  it  ought  to  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  fine. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  After  the  initial 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
on  February  23,  I  had  some  research 
made  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  to  what  was  said  since  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  will  make  the 
statement,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  no  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  any  comparable  pe- 
riod of  modern  times  for  which  rec- 
ords are  available,  so  lavished  praise  on 
another  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
did  with  respect  to  the  pi-esent  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson).  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  I  deny 
it.  Of  course  I  deny  it.  In  the  first 
place,  neither  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
nor  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  here  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Senate.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate 
there  were  Senators  from  all  States 
praising  the  majority  leader,  and  he  de- 
served the  praise.  I  do  not  begrudge 
the  majority  leader  that  praise. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Was  it  one-tenth 
as  much  as  the  praise  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows  he  is  beat- 
ing a  dead  cat. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Why  did  the 
Senator  bring  that  issue  to  the  floor,  if 
it  is  a  dead  cat?  The  Senator  raised 
the  issue.    I  did  not  raise  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  raising  it  be- 
cause my  good  friend  from  Oregon  has 
now  at  least  resurrected  Voltaire.  Hav- 
ing inverted  Voltaire — having  said  that 
he  would  literally  fight  to  the  death 
against  my  right  to  say  something,  al- 
thouph  he  agreed  with  it — he  now  says 
he  disagrees  with  my  position  on  the 
caucus.  That  is  the  burden  of  the 
Senator's  speech,  which  ends  with  a 
very  fine  paragraph  to  say  that  my 
speech  was  desirable,  it  was  a  healthy 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  criticism 
was  constructive. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon  has  at  last  taken  that  posi- 
tion, which  I  think  is  the  correct  po- 
sition for  a  great  liberal  from  Oregon. 
I  commend  the  Senator  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion  I  should  like  to  read  an 
excerpt  from  the  book  entitled  Robert 
M.  La  Follette.  written  by  Belle  C.  La 
PoUette  and  Fola  La  Follette.  The 
excerpt  is  from  page  473  of  the  book. 

In  a  signed  editorial  entitled  "King 
Caucus,"  he  |La  Follette  |  protested  that  this 
method  of  legislation  meant  that  the  bUI 
would  be  debated  "behind  closed  doors" 
where  secret  votes  could  be  taken  which 
would  be  considered  binding  upon  all  Demo- 
cratic Senators  when  the  measure  came 
before  the  Senate.  Bob  thought  revising  a 
tariff  bill  or  any  other  bill  In  party  caucus 
was  secret  control  of  legislation.  "Trades, 
deals,  dicker  and  corruption  thrive  best  in 
the  dark,"  he  said.  "To  take  the  public 
business  into  a  corner  to  be  transact^  under 
a  seal  of  confidence  is  the  first  step  toward 
public  betrayal,"  he  wrote. 
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That  is  an  excerpt  from  page  473  of 
the  biography  of  the  great  liberal  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  whose  portrait  waa 
recently  unveiled,  along  with  those  of 
four  other  great  Senators  chosen  from 
the  annals  of  our  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  keeping 
his  good  disposition  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion. I  am  happy  to  see  the  Senator 
defend  the  majority  leader  and  express 
his  viewpoint.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
continue,  in  the  months  to  come,  to  keep 
his  temper  in  good  shape. 

One  of  our  famous  writers  said  at  one 
time  that  trouble  was  like  hot  weather, 
It  sours  milk  and  sweetens  apples.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  had  some 
trouble,  as  have  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
occasionally,  with  respect  to  his  health. 
I  was  anxious  this  afternoon  that  the 
Senator  not  overdo  himself  in  exertion 
on  the  floor. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  keeping  his  disposition  good, 
as  has  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
commend  the  Senator  further  for  speak- 
ing out  as  to  what  he  believes  is  best  for 
the  Senate.  I  am  happy  the  Senator's 
health  is  good  enough  that  he  feels  com- 
petent to  engage  in  this  sort  of  discus- 
sion. 

After  a  few  years  of  experience,  I  ad- 
vise the  Senator  to  take  care  as  to  how 
he  exerts  himself,  and  to  be  sure  he  keeps 
the  sweet  good  nature  he  has  displayed 
today. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  whom  I  admire 
so  greatly,  for  commenting  so  generously 
about  my  disposition.  I  wish  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  would  not  undertake  this 
task  today — what  might  be  called  a  self- 
imposed  assignment — unless  it  were 
within  the  discretion,  wisdom,  and  per- 
mission of  my  doctors. 

I  have  found,  since  returning  to  the 
Senate,  there  is  one  way  to  fulfill  a  com- 
plete legislative  calendar,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may  be 
interested  in  this,  so  I  will  state  it  before 
1  conclude. 

My  doctors  advise  me  to  live  a  normal 
life  and  to  maintain  a  normal  schedule, 
but  not  to  overdo  it.  I  have  found  that 
I  can  undertake  all  of  the  legislative 
tasks  which  come  to  me  if  I  curtail  the 
innumerable  social  events  which  are 
foisted  upon  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate— the  institutional  banquets,  the 
cocktail  parties  and  receptions  every 
evening,  and  being  asked  to  take  dele- 
gations to  Statuary  Hall,  to  the  Capitol 
Dome,  and  all  around  the  Capitol 
grounds.  By  doing  away  with  the  so- 
called  fringe  responsibilities  I  find  I  can 
attend  to  my  real  legislative/ responsi- 
bilities. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  considera- 
tion for  my  health  voiced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  And  I  again  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  generous 
comments  about  my  disposition.  After 
one  has  had  the  experience  and  ordeal 


I  have  had.  one  is  really  not  angry  with 
anyone.    I  certainly  am  not. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Kkuibit  a 

[From  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  Apr. 
7,  1957) 
A  Senatok's  Cask  Against  Szniobitt 
(By  Hon.  RicaAao  L.  Nkttberoek,  of  Oregon) 
Washington. — Although  I  have  served  in 
the  Senate  only  since  January  1955,  it  has 
become  my  firm  conviction  during  this  period 
that  seniority  should  not  continue  to  be  the 
sole  determinant  of  congressional  sovereignty 
and  Influence  as  reflected  In  committee  chair- 
manships and  committee  assignments.     As  I 
see  the  question,  seniority  Is  wrong  on  three 
fundamental  counts : 

(1)  It  attaches  little  or  no  signiflcance  to 
the  special  abilities  and  experience  of  an  in- 
dividual, but  only  to  the  duration  of  his 
service. 

(2)  A  c<Mnmlttee  chairman  never  can  be 
removed,  even  If  the  national  Interest  Is 
jeopardized  by  his  continuance  in  that 
poet. 

(3)  Seniority  rewards  those  States  with 
one-f>arty  systems  and,  conversely,  penalizes 
States  In  which  two  robust  and  equally 
matched  political  parties  fight  It  out  at  the 
ballot  box. 

The  reasons  for  these  objections  to  senior- 
ity are  so  obvloxis.  It  seems  to  me,  that  they 
can  be  regarded  as  practically  self-explana- 
tory. What  can  be  said  for  a  method  of 
operating  Congress  that  will  give  an  ordinary 
layman  with  long  political  tenure  a  greater 
opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  than  a  famous  nuclear 
physicist  who  might  come  newly  to  Hoxise  or 
Senate?  A  man  may  be  a  leader  of  the  bar 
in  his  State,  but  will  he  attain  the  Judiciary 
Committee  If  he  lacks  seniority?  Senator 
Thbuston  Morton,  of  Kentucky,  was  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  but  the  Inexorable  rule  of  seniority 
has  given  him  a  seat  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  rather  than  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  where  his  training 
In  the  State  Department  could  be  put  to  prac- 
♦  jcal  use. 

After  their  defeats  for  the  Presidency, 
both  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  Adlai  Steven- 
son were  surrounded  by  rumors  of  senatorial 
ambitions.  Why  should  men  of  their  dis- 
tinction and  oratorical  gift  not  aspire  to 
the  Senate  Chamber?  Yet.  it  later  was  re- 
ported that  they  had  decided  against  essay- 
ing the  humble  and  unrewarding  roles  of 
freshmen  Senators.  Surely  the  decision  of 
men  of  their  caliber  not  to  try  for  the 
Senate  was  a  loss  to  the  whole  Nation.  Un- 
der a  similar  system  In  England.  Winston 
Churchill  would  have  had  to  be  content 
with  back-bench  statiis  after  he  dropped 
out  of  Parliament  for  a  time  and  thus  re- 
linquished his  seniority. 

In  these  days  of  crisis.  Government  must 
be  flexible  to  meet  new  situations.  The 
earth  Is  moving  at  a  mad  pace.  Emer- 
gencies are  omnipresent.  Never  so  true  was 
the  couplet  from  James  Russell  LoweU's 
"The  Present  Crisis": 

"New  occasions   teach  new  duties. 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 

Yet  the  congressional  rule  of  seniority  is 
the  direct  antithesis  of  this.  It  Is  rigid,  in- 
flexible, and  unyielding — particularly  In  the 
vital  realm  of  committee  chairmanship.  An 
isolationist  may  head  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  the  height  of  American  in- 
volvement in  a  worldwide  conflict,  and  in 
that  post  he  stays  If  seniority  put  him  there. 
If  seniority  Installs  a  foe  of  conservation 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with 
protecting  America's  dwindling  supply  of 
natural  resources,  draft  horses  and  wain- 
rope  cannot  drag  him  out  of  this  seat.    And 


If  the  allies  or  beneficiaries  of  special  in- 
terests become  the  heads  of  key  committees 
responsible  for  regulating  those  same  special 
Interests — well,  that  is  seniority. 

Ought  Congress  be  laced  into  such  a 
straitjacket?  If  Senators  can  be  trusted  to 
pass  on  matters  as  crucial  as  war  and  peace, 
why  Is  It  unsafe  to  let  them  pick  their  own 
committee  chairmen? 

This  Is  not  to  claim  that  able  men  of 
integrity  rarely  rise  to  congressional  domi- 
nance through  the  seniority  system — far 
from  it.  For  Instance,  Senator  James  E. 
MtTKKAT,  of  Montana,  an  ardent  conserva- 
tionist at  the  age  of  80.  presides  today  over 
the  Interior  Committee.  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  details  concerning  fiscal  mat- 
ters known  to  Senator  Cau.  Hatdkn,  of  Ari- 
zona, 79,  who  wields  the  gavel  in  the  vital 
Appropriations  Committee. 

But  the  point  Is  that,  even  if  Senator 
Murray  were  not  so  ardent  a  conservationist 
and  If  Senator  Hatden  possessed  far  less 
familiarity  with  the  Federal  budget,  they 
still  would  head  the  Interior  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  respectively.  Their  quail- 
flcatlons  are  secondary  to  their  seniority. 
I  wonder  if  tills  Is  a  wise  set  of  {M-lorltles. 
particularly  when  we  consider  that  men 
critically  lU  have  ruled  strategic  committees 
for  years  in  absentia.  As  long  as  breath 
remained  in  their  bodies,  the  seniority  rule 
could  not  be  breached.  They  had  to  retain 
their  chairmanships. 

Furthermore,  under  such  an  arrangement, 
seniority  often  becomes  an  end  In  and  of 
itself.  Electorates  are  told  that  they  must 
keep  In  office  a  certain  Individual  not  neces- 
sarily because  he  is  sound  on  the  burning 
issues  confronting  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  simply  because  he  has  so 
much  seniority  on  deposit  in  Senate  vaults. 

In  1954,  when  I  ran  for  the  Senate  as  a 
Democrat  In  a  State  which  had  not  elected 
a  Democratic  Senator  for  40  years,  my  op- 
ponent was  an  Incumbent  Republican  who. 
through  the  Inexorable  workings  of  the 
seniority  process,  had  become  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee.  This  is  the  most 
powerful  Senate  committee  In  dealing  with 
problems  affecting  the  Western  States.  The 
sp>ecial  advantages  and  benefits  to  Oregon  of 
my  opponent's  seniority  became  a  leading 
issue  of  the  campaign.  Indeed,  at  times  It 
subordinated  all  other  issues. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  conversation  I  had 
with  an  enlightened  and  able  editor  of  a 
small-town  dally  newspaper  whose  support 
I  was  seeking.  This  man  Is  an  international- 
ist and  a  fervent  defender  of  clvU  liberties. 
I  cited  to  him  my  opponent's  roUcall  votes 
in  the  Senate  against  ratifying  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  against  ex- 
tending reciprocal  trade,  against  point  4. 
against  any  moves  toward  rebuking  Senator 
McCarthy,  against  confirming  such  ap- 
pointees as  Chester  Bowles  and  David  E. 
Llllenthal.  against  positive  Federal  action  In 
the  realm  of  civil  rights. 

"Everything  that  you  charge  about  your 
opponent's  voting  record  is  undoubtedly 
true,"  said  the  editor,  whom  I  long  have  re- 
8i>ected  and  admired.  "I  can't  defend  that 
record.  Yet  I  stUl  would  hate  to  see  our 
State  lose  all  that  valuable  seniority  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  as  well  as  on  some  of  its  most 
Important  committees." 

And,  near  the  climax  of  the  campaign,  this 
InternationallBt,  liberal-minded  edlto.  en- 
dorsed for  the  Senate  an  Isolationist  and 
adversary  of  civil  rights. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  Incidents  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Yet  an  endless  and 
self-serving  circle  is  thus  created.  A  one- 
party  State  produces  seniority  for  its  Senators 
because  they  serve  without  serious  challenge 
to  their  tenure.  Then,  this  seniority  Is  re- 
lied upon  as  an  all-persuasive  argument  for 
continuing  the  State's  one-party  standing. 
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This  constitutes  my  principal  complaint 
against  tlie  seniority  system.  It  provides  an 
argument  and  slileld  for  people  who  fear  the 
real  workings  of  democracy.  Despite  all  our 
vaunted  devotion  to  the  two-party  S3rstem, 
grassroots  competition  between  strong  politi- 
cal parties  Is  virtually  unknown  In  approxi- 
mately hair  the  States  of  the  Union.  In 
fact,  the  absence  of  genuine  political  com- 
petition in  so  many  States  may  be  at  the 
root  of  the  undue  emphasis  on  prolonged 
tenure  in  office.  Such  tenure  is  inevitably 
a  byproduct  of  one-party  rule. 

Occasionally  some  of  the  one-party  States 
may  be  breached  by  a  Presidential  nominee 
of  the  other  party  who  possesses  overwhelm- 
ing personal  popularity  or  glamour — Frank- 
lin D.  Boosevelt  or  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  for 
example.  In  some  dlfitressiug  cases,  as  with 
the  religious  bigotry  of  1928  directed  against 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  a  one-party  State  may  re- 
verse Itself. 

But  these  exceptions  seldom  register  any 
lower  on  the  ballot.  Mr.  Hoover,  once,  and 
Mr.  Elsenhower,  twice,  succeaalully  Invaded 
much  of  the  Deep  South.  Yet  they  brought 
to  victory  with  them  not  «  tingle  Ropubllcaa 
Senator  from  that  region.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
oarrled  Oregon  dtoUlvely  four  times,  'mi  the 
State  never  elected  a  Democratic  Senator  ou 
•uoh  oooaelona.  For  offloee  like  U.S.  Senator 
or  the  governorships,  no  fewer  thnii  38  SUitea 
may  be  regarded  aa  nearly  Impregnable 
atrongholds  of  one  party  or  the  other.  These 
are  the  States  which  ascend  most  often  to 
dominance  In  Congress  under  the  seniority 
system. 

What  la  a  one-party  State?  I  admit  the 
term  la  auaoeptlble  to  no  hard  and  fast  ded- 
nltlon.  Yet  some  specific  atandords  ol 
measurement  are  possible. 

I  have  based  this  measurement  on  Sen- 
ate seats  because  they  are  generally  the  of- 
fices fought  over  the  hardest  and  national 
slgnlflcaiace  is  most  likely  to  attach  to  the 
results.  I  have  gone  back  only  to  1014.  when 
some  States  first  began  to  experiment  with 
the  direct  election  of  Senators.  Prior  to 
that  time  all  Senators  were  chosen  by  State 
legislatures,  with  railroads  and  timber  com- 
panies and  steamship  monopolies  often  more 
influential  in  tlie  choice  than  the  will  of 
the  electorate. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  believe  it  is  fair  and 
accurate  to  describe  as  a  one-party  State 
any  in  which  one  party  has  held,  since  1914, 
a  preponderance  of  senatorial  election  vic- 
tories of  3  to  1.  or  more. 

I  find  that  in  28  States  the  nominees  of  one 
party  have  regularly  won  Senate  seats  in  3 
elections  out  of  4  or  better.  This  is  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  Stf\tc«  of  our  Nation. 
Some  of  these  one-party  States,  especially  in 
the  South  and  Southwest,  have  been  tradi- 
tionally Democratic.  Other  States,  particu- 
larly in  New  England  and  in  the  Corn  and 
Wheat  Beiu  of  the  Middle  West,  have  been 
steadfastly  Republican. 

In  only  20  of  the  States  have  Senate  seats 
been  divided  sooMwhat  evenly  between  the 
two  parUes  since  the  direct  election  of  Sen- 
ators began  to  replace  the  appointment 
method.  They  are:  Colorado.  Connecticut. 
Delaware.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kentucky.  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Minne- 
sota. Missouri.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  Ohio. 
Rhode  Island.  Utah.  Washington.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

It  Is  true  that  these  SUtes  today  hold  S 
chairmanships  among  a  total  of  15  perma- 
nent Senate  commltteea.  But  It  also  is  true 
that  the  chairmanships  belong  to  the  five 
among  the  two-party  States  that  are  the 
oloeest  to  being  one-pi\rty  Statea.  In  this 
category  in  New  Mexico,  whose  aenlor  Senator 
aervee  aa  chairman  of  the  Public  Worka  Com- 
mittee. New  Mexico  hoa  had  its  aenatorial 
aeaU  occupied  by  Oemocrate  for  «  13  to  B 
aupremacy  during  the  past  43  years.  This  la 
narrowly  below  the  3  to  1  nvtlo  which  would 


add    New   Mexico   to   my    list    of   one-party 
States. 

Furthermore,  States  where  the  two  parties 
are  as  closely  matched  politically  aa  New 
York  and  Illinois  have  not  held  major  Sen- 
ate chairmanships  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  despite  their  vast  populations  and 
their  importance  to  the  national  economy. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  cocnpelling  reason  for 
nKKilfylng  the  seniority  rule  than  the  nian- 
ner  in  which  seniority  must  inevitably  dis- 
criminate against  great  two-party  States 
such  as  these. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  some  alight 
recent  erosion  of  seniority.  This  has  oc- 
curred not  in  the  disposition  of  committee 
ciiairmanshlps,  but  in  the  place  where  re- 
form ought  logically  to  begin — in  the  assign- 
ment of  new  Senators  to  committee  seats. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Representative  Stewart 
L.  I'D-^LL,  of  Arizona,  in  an  alUc  defense  in 
this  mae.izlne  of  the  seniority  rule,  stressed 
the  change  In  the  method  of  committee  as- 
signments aa  a  hopeful  aigu  that  seniority  is 
losing  Its  ironclad  aspects.  I  agree  with  hla 
satlrfactlon  over  this  development.  How- 
ever.  Repreaeutatlve  Uoall  neglected  to  point 
out  that  this  curtailment  of  seniority  has 
applied  tliua  for  to  oiily  one  oX  the  two  major 
))olltlcul  tnrtlea. 

Upon  becoming  Democrat ic  lender  of  the 
Souute  In  10S3,  Sei\ator  Lyndon  JoHNao.v 
laid  down  the  )>ollry  tliat  no  nionibcr  of  the 
pturty,  rcgarUlosa  of  hla  aenlorlty,  would  re- 
ceive a  accond  top  commute  scut  of  his 
choice  until  every  Domocratlc  Senator  had 
been  given  at  least  one  auch  assignment. 
Up  to  that  tlrne,  senior  Senatora  had  monop- 
olized nearly  all  the  prlaed  commit- 
tee posts.  Newcomcra  were  relegated  to 
minor  committees,  which  usually  meant 
Rules  or  Post  Office  or  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  still  often  tlie  fate  of  Junior  Repub- 
lican Senators,  because  the  Johnson  doctrine 
has  yet  to  spread  across  the  center  al&le  after 
4  years  of  operation. 

Immediately  after  their  elections.  Senators 
Mike  Mansfiklo,  or  Montana,  and  Stuart 
Symington,  of  Missouri,  were  seated  by  the 
Democrats  on  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees,  respectively, 
because  of  their  long  backgroiuids  in  those 
fields.  Senator  Watnk  Mokse  of  Oregon, 
who  once  taught  International  law.  received 
a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  place 
from  the  Democrats  even  while  he  was  still 
an  Independent.  Yet  no  Republican  seat  on 
the  committees  operating  in  the  realm  of 
diplomacy  has  gone  to  Senator  John  Sher- 
man CooPEB  of  Kentucky,  even  though  he 
has  come  to  the  Senate  fresh  from  experience 
as  President  Elsenhower's  Envoy  to  India. 

Two  years  ago  I  entered  the  Senate  as  a 
freshman  and  was  assigned  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  the  Interior  and  Public 
Works  Committees,  both  vital  to  natural- 
resource  management  in  my  Pacific  North- 
west constituency.  By  contrast.  Senator 
Clifford  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  an  Elsen- 
hower Republican  who  entered  the  Senate 
with  me.  has  been  given  only  such  typically 
minor  berths  as  Post  Office  and  District  of 
Columbia  because  members  of  his  party 
senior  to  him  had  laid  claim  to  all  the  com- 
mittee chairs  of  his  preference. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  this  whole 
thorny  question  of  seniority  in  Congress 
and  of  the  penalty  it  imposes  upon  two- 
party  States? 

Stubborn  issues  rarely  respond  to  easy  or 
pat  solutions.  However,  I  have  three  specific 
remedies  to  propose: 

(1)  Relate  committee  assignments  In 
Congreee  far  mcire  to  geography  and  to  spe- 
clAo  State  problems  than  to  seniority. 

(3)  Permit  committee  membera  to  elect  a 
chairman  by  aeiiret  ballot,  rather  than  hav- 
ing this  decided  only  by  aenlorlty. 

(3)  Convert  u  many  ol  the  present  ont- 
party  SUtea  aa  poMlble  Into  two-party 
Statea, 


l,et  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  first 
proposal. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  pay 
about  ao  percent  of  all  the  taxes  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government.  There  should 
always  be  one  Senator  from  New  York  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  where  taxation  mat- 
ters are  decided.  The  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee should  t>e  balanced  aa  fairly  as  powlble 
among  members  from  the  cotton  States  of 
the  South,  the  grain  States  of  the  Middle 
West  and  the  specialty-crop  Slates  on  both 
seacoasts.  This  balance  does  not  prevail  to- 
day. Among  the  committee's  15  mpmbers 
there  is  not  one  Senator  from  the  Immense 
rural  area  between  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Bhorea  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  my  belief  tliat.  once  assignment  to 
committees  has  been  removed  from  the 
realm  of  seniority,  It  soon  will  follow  that 
each  committee  wUl  be  able  to  elect  its 
chairman.  In  the  Senate  committees  on 
which  I  serve,  the  chairman  thus  selected 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  same  Senfttors  who 
have  occupied  the  head  chair  through  sen- 
iority. But  this  would  not  be  automati- 
cally the  ease  in  every  committee,  and  the 
two-party  States  would  fii^d  themaclvea  at 
least  participating  In  the  choice;  tltelr  total 
exrhivlon  from  such  decLilons  might  end. 

My  third  siiggeatlou  may  seem  Illusory 
and  farfetched.  How  do  you  change  a  one- 
party  State  into  a  two-party  State?  Let  m« 
ofTer  my  own  State  aa  a  prime  dr>monstration 
that  the  feat  enn  \y»  aocompllshrd. 

While  Pranklin  Roaee\'elt  waa  President, 
only  three  Statea — Maine.  Vermont,  and  Ore- 
gon— failed  to  elect  Democratic  Senatora  ur 
thlrd-pnrty  Senatora  alined  with  the  Demo- 
crnts.  The  last  Democratic  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  been  elected  in  1914.  the  last 
Dcniocratlc  Oovrrnor  In  1634.  and  two  of 
Oref(on's  four  Houses  seats  had  never  in  his- 
tory been  won  by  Democrats.  Today.  Oregon 
haa  two  Democratic  Senators,  a  Democratic 
Governor,  and  three  out  of  Its  four  congres- 
sional seats  are  occupied  by  Democrats. 

The  significant  feature  of  Oregon's  emer- 
gence from  entrenched  one-party  status  te 
the  circumstance  that  two  out  of  three  Dem- 
ocratic senatorial  victories  have  occurred  in 
1954  and  again  In  1956.  Oregon  never  elect- 
ed a  Democratic  Senator  during  the  13  years 
that  the  White  House  was  occupied  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  most  popular  of  Democratic 
Presidents.  Paradoxically.  Oregon  today  has 
two  Democratic  Senators  who  were  elected 
during  the  4  years  that  the  White  House  has 
been  the  residence  of  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
most  popoiar  of  Republican  Presidents. 

What  was  responsible  for  this? 

Tlie  principal  ingredient  in  the  political 
upheaval  In  Oregon  has  been  the  refusal  of 
the  Democrats  to  be  daunted  by  the  deeply 
rooted  political  monopoly  of  the  Republicans. 
Democratic  leaders  in  every  Oregon  county 
decided  there  was  no  valid  reason  why  Ore- 
gon should  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Spirit  and  persistence 
accounted  for  the  change. 

I  discuss  Oregon  merely  as  a  case  In  point. 
There  are  other  one-party  bastions  and  they, 
too.  can  be  carried  by  a  formidable  political 
assault.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  14-to-4  pre- 
ponderance of  Republican  senatorial  vic- 
tories throughout  its  modern  hlEtory.  Is  suc- 
cumbing to  change.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Ja.,  Is 
the  first  Democratic  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  many  years.  And.  now  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  himself  has  twice  breoched 
many  of  the  Democratic  redoubts  In  the 
South,  his  party  Is  looking  southward  for  vic- 
tories at  other  levels  on  tlie  ballot. 

Any  Invasion  of  a  political  atronghold,  be 
It  Republican  or  Democratic,  Is  to  the  even- 
tual advantage  of  democracy  and  progressive 
government.  As  one-party  citadels  fall,  sen- 
iority will  lose  much  of  lU  attraction  and 
Infiuence  In  Congreat.  And  m  seniority  is 
gradually  modified,  there  will  be  less  tempta- 
tion for  a  buto  to  continue  supplUntly  in 
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the  clutches  of  one  political  party.  Both  of 
these  changes  will  help  the  Nation — inside 
the  Halls  of  Congress  as  well  as  far  beyond 
the  Capitol  dome. 


LIMITATION     OP     DEBATE— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  presented  to  the  Senate 
today  in  connection  with  the  pending 
business  be  entered  with  respect  to  the 
time  limitation;  that  there  be  no  votes 
on  Friday  or  Saturday  and  that  we  be- 
gin the  time  limitation  on  Monday  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  80  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENINO  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOcg  In  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will 
sute  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No  order 
has  been  entered  for  the  time  of  con- 
vening  on   Monday,   I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday 
It  convene  at  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
colloquy  be  printed  in  the  Record  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  DEPRESSED 
AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  imemploy- 
ment  and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr.  WiL- 
iiAMS  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
pending  business  is  the  bill  relating  to 
unemployment  in  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  of  the  86th  Congress  are 
now  considering  one  of  tlie  most  Impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before 
us.  We  are  approaching  the  hour  when 
we  must  decide  what  program,  If  any.  is 
to  be  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  pump 
new  life  into  the  areas  of  ohronlo  un« 
employment  which  are  constituting  a 
drag  upon  our  Natlon'i  prosperity  and 
which  are  undermining  our  national 
security.  We  are  nearlrig  a  showdown 
on  the  question  of  whether  this  coun- 


try— the  richest,  most  powerful,  and 
most  highly  industrialized  in  the  world — 
is  capable  of  dealing  with  her  own  eco- 
nomic sore  spots.  We  soon  must  give  one 
of  two  answers — either  that  America  is 
strong  and  resourceful  enough  to  impart 
new  vitality  into  regions  of  lingering  or 
mounting  joblessness,  or  that  our  Nation 
is  powerless  or  at  least  unwilling  to  cope 
with  the  problem  and  to  offer  hope  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  now  living  in 
the  affected  areas. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  addresses  to  the 
Senate  during  the  past  week  I  have 
stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  wiser 
course.  I  sincerely  feel  that  only  the 
most  forceful  and  most  comprehensive 
plan  of  action  Is  adequate  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  national  problem.  And 
I  feel  with  equal  sincerity  that  there  is 
only  one  piece  of  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress  which  embodies  such  a 
plan— namely.  Senate  bill  722,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DovolasI. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  permitting  me 
to  address  this  body  at  this  time  In  re- 
gard to  the  proposal  before  the  Senate. 
His  profound  work  of  legislative  inge- 
nuity and  insight,  which  has  now  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  is  in  my  estimation  the 
most  practicable,  most  feasible,  and  most 
reasonable  approach  to  this  grievous 
situation  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 
So  I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  on  the  excellent  work 
he  has  performed  In  connection  with 
this  legislation.  I  compliment  him  for 
the  diligent  and  untiring  effort  he  has 
put  into  the  creation  of  this  legislation 
and  Into  the  hearings  which  have  been 
conducted  upon  it.  I  feel  that  before 
many  days  Congress,  in  its  good  Judg- 
ment, will  present  this  legislation  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  direct  my  re- 
marks to  the  provisions  of  S.  722,  I 
should  like  for  a  little  while  to  discuss 
again  the  need  for  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  areas  suffering 
from  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. There  Is  In  my  State  much 
suffering  and  hardship,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  desperation  and  the 
despair  which  generally  prevails  In  re- 
gions where  unemployment  has  per- 
sisted at  its  worst  for  many  months. 
Little  children  are  hungry.  They  and 
their  parents,  having  exhausted  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments,  live 
upon  a  meager  allotment  of  surplus  com- 
modities. They  are  without  hope.  Law- 
lessness is  on  the  increase  as  fathers 
have  begim  to  steal  food  and  clothing 
for  their  ftmailies.  Men  have  roamed 
from  state  to  State  In  a  fruitless  search 
for  employment,  and  others  have  become 
too  destitute  to  afford  travel  away  from 
their  habitats.  During  the  course  of  the 
field  hearings  which  I  conducted  in  West 
Virginia  2  weeks  ago.  by  authorization  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  received  testimony  about  the 
desertion  of  families  by  husbands  in 
order  that  the  wives  and  children  might 
become  elegible  for  State  welfare 
assistance. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  were  Z  not 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chairman 


of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization, for  having  made  it  possible 
for  this  subcommittee  to  go  Into  West 
Virginia  and  conduct  field  hearings 
there,  thus  enabling  my  people  to  present 
pertinent  testimony  for  the  record.  I  be- 
lieve that  hearings  in  the  field  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  needful;  and  I  want  my 
people  to  know  that  I  feel  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  to  the  leadership  of  this  body  for 
making  it  possible  for  the  subcommittee 
to  go  into  the  area  and  obtain  first-hand 
information  concerning  the  need  for  leg- 
islation of  this  nature.  We  learned  some 
disturbing  things. 

Some  schools  are  bankrupt  because  of 
the  number  of  free  lunches  being  too 
great,  and  within  the  next  30  days,  one 
of  the  school  principals  of  Raleigh  Coun- 
ty, my  home  county.  tesUfled  more 
schools  win  close  their  lunch  programs 
unless  additional  help  is  forthcoming. 
Over  half  of  the  lunches  served  in  some 
of  the  schools  are  free  lunches.  In  many 
of  the  schools,  over  60  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents have  unemployed  parents,  and  the 
remaining  parents  are  employed  only  a 
part  of  the  time.  Is  It  any  wonder.  Mr. 
President,  that  some  of  our  school  sur- 
veys show  that  children  In  these  de- 
pressed areas  are  below  average?  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  this  question:  What  do  we 
think  of  if  we  are  hungry?  We  think  of 
something  to  eat.  My  subcommittee  was 
told  that  some  of  the  unemployed  men 
have  turned  to  moonshlnlng  to  earn 
money. 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts  once  or 
twice  already  on  the  fioor  of  this  body, 
but  I  think  the  people  should  know  that 
such  conditions  exist  In  our  own  coim- 
try,  where  warehouses  are  bulging  as 
they  bulged  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  and 
where  there  is  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world.  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  country  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  people  living 
in  our  Nation  who  are  hungry,  ill- 
clothed,  and  poorly  sheltered.  We  talk 
a  great  deal  about  giving  millions  and 
billions  to  our  friends  around  the  world, 
whose  national  debts,  when  combined, 
do  not  equal  our  own  national  debt. 
When  we  give  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries, we  are  exemplifying  the  Christian 
attitude.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  be  aware  of  the 
pockets  of  poverty,  privation,  suffering, 
and  hunger  within  the  boimdarles  of 
this  America  which  we  love  so  much. 

For  this  reason  I  have  spoken  of  the 
situation  again  and  again.  Today  I 
again  call  to  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try, the  President,  and  others  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  these  facts,  which  trou- 
ble me,  and  which  trouble  my  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

Hundreds  of  small  businessmen  have 
closed  their  stores  and  shops  due  to 
slumping  sales  and  mounting  debts.  We 
have  heard  again  and  again  that  eco- 
nomic condltioni  in  the  depressed  areas 
9jn  aa  bad  aa  those  which  aflUcted  our 
Nation  during  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirUes.   Mr.  President,  of  course, 
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this  situation  is  not  general  throu^out 
the  Nation,  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  But  where  It  exists,  it  is,  in 
many  instances,  as  bad.  I  came  up  the 
hard  way.  Mr.  President,  and  I  lived  in 
those  days  of  the  depression.  I  wore 
tennis  shoes  in  the  snow. 

There  are  children  living  today  in 
West  Virginia  who  have  had  no  shoes  to 
wear  in  the  snow. 

In  late  December  I  visited  the  mining 
town  where  my  father  used  to  load  coal. 

I  talked  with  some  of  the  families 
there.  It  hurt  me  deeply  to  see  the 
equipment  being  brought  out  of  the 
mines,  to  see  the  abandoned  machine 
shop,  to  see  the  idle  tipple  in  a  commu- 
nity where  mines  still  could  produce  good 
coal.  I  visited  the  company  store  where 
I  used  to  work,  and  the  inventory  of 
goods  was  almost  completely  depleted. 
During  the  depression  we  sold  a  great 
deal  of  food  and  clothing  in  that  store, 
but  it  is  practically  a  closed  operation 
now.  Everything  in  the  community  is  on 
the  downgrade.  The  houses  are  sinking 
and  deteriorating.  Many  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  houses  are  boarded  over,  and 
everything  is  in  ill  repair.  The  houses  in 
tliat  community  have  not  felt  the  touch 
of  a  paint  brush  in  many  summers.  The 
very  atmosphere  seems  to  be  weighted 
down  with  dread  and  hopelessness  and 
bleak  despair. 

The  people  have  exhausted  their  vm- 
employment  compensation  payments. 
The  only  food  available  in  home  after 
home  which  I  visited  was  "mollygrub." 
the  term  used  for  commodities  distrib- 
uted from  Government  stockpiles  of  food 
surpluses  accimiulated  under  the  price 
support  program.  I  visited  one  family  m 
which  there  were  9  children,  and  I  was 
told  by  the  husband  and  father  that  the 
family  had  received,  as  a  30-day  supply 
of  rations,  6  pounds  of  butter,  6  pounds 
of  rice,  40  pounds  of  meal,  and  5  pounds 
of  flour.  That  amount  of  food  had  to  do 
for  90  meals. 

Christmas  had  just  passed,  and  family 
after  family  spoke  of  Christmas  baskets 
of  food  that  had  been  donated  by  local 
unions  and  people  in  other  communities, 
but  Christmas  baskets  were  gone. 
Through  the  generosity  of  others,  these 
poor  families  had  been  granted  a  brief 
respite  in  their  fight  against  hunger. 

Mi-.  President,  I  have  seen  more  penury 
and  more  privation  and  more  hopeless- 
ness and  n.ore  despondency  and  more 
want  in  1958  than  I  saw  in  the  early 
1930's.  Then  I  did  not  see  idle  tipples, 
and  company  stores  closed  down  or  open 
only  perhaps  an  hour  out  of  every  24 
hours,  or  1  day  a  week.  I  cannot  begin 
to  describe  the  lowered  morale  which 
exists  in  these  depressed  areas.  It  is  a 
lower  morale  than  I,  as  a  lad,  witnessed 
in  the  same  communities  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

Mr.  President,  little  children  feel  this 
bleak  atmosphere  of  despondency  and 
lowered  morale.  Men  who  are  unem- 
ployed feel  it  and  they  try  to  find  some- 
thing to  take  their  minds  off  their  help- 
less, distiessed  situation.  Some  of  them 
turn  to  drink,  and  it  is  a  very  poor  sub- 
terfuge. But  it  is  no  escape  from  real- 
ity; it  is  only  an  escape  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.    Now  and  then  one  will 


commit  suicide.  These  are  people  with 
pride  and  people  who  do  not  want  to  be 
humiliated.  These  are  people  who  have 
given  of  their  fortunes,  some  of  them  of 
their  children,  in  order  that  this  country 
might  be  a  great  country,  that  it  might 
be  a  free  land,  and  that  it  might  con- 
tinue to  be  the  hope  of  the  world.  They 
are  good  ciizens.  I  should  very  much 
regret  their  seeing  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion fail  of  passage  or  receive  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  I  wonder  what  they  would 
then  think  of  the  Government  which 
they  have  served  valiantly  and  for  which 
they  have  given  much. 

As  I  have  already  said,  these  are  people 
with  pride.  They  love  their  country. 
They  love  their  Government.  They  love 
their  State.  They  love  their  communi- 
ties. They  love  their  families.  They 
are  people  who  do  not  want  to  be 
humiliated.  Yet  they  see  their  children 
doing  without  clothing  and  doing  with- 
out food,  and  eating  out  of  garbage  cans. 

What  is  this  situation  doing  to  the 
children?  Childhood  is  such  a  sensitive 
time.  The  little  humiliations  through 
which  a  child  goes  rankle  in  that  child's 
bosom,  and  as  it  !?rows  to  manhood  or 
womanhood,  the  child  who  has  experi- 
enced humiliation,  unfairness,  and  want 
grows  up  with  a  bitterness  and  a  resent- 
ment against  society.  He  will  then  go 
out  and  commit  crimes.  Immorality  is 
bred  by  poverty  and  unemployment: 

I  took  a  piece  of  plastic  clay 
And  Idly  fashioned  It  one  day 

And  as  my  fingers  pressed  It  still 
It  moved  and  yielded  to  my  wUl. 

I  came  again  when  da3rs  were  past. 
The  bit  of  clay  wus  hard  at  last. 

The  form  I  gave  It,  It  still  bore. 

And  I  could  change  that  form  no  more. 

I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay 
And  gently  formed  It  day  by  day. 

And  molded  with  my  power  and  art 
A  young  clilld's  soft  and  yielding  heart. 

I  came  again  when  years  were  gone. 
He  was  a  man  I  looked  upon. 

He  stUl  that  early  Impress  wore. 
And  I  could  change  him  nevernvor*. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  little  pieces  of  human  day 
growing  up  in  these  depressed  communi- 
ties. I  am  sorry  to  say  I  feel  that  unless 
we  do  something,  and  do  it  quickly, 
precious  time  will  be  lost.  The  time  will 
come  when  these  children  will  have 
grown  into  maturity  and  when  they  will 
have  been  hardened  against  the  society 
which  denied  them  the  necessities  of  life. 

M:-.  President,  as  I  recall  these  homes 
of  extreme  poverty,  I  think  I  see  the  ex- 
planation for  the  retarded  educational 
dsvelopment  of  many  of  these  children. 
They  cannot  absorb  the  rudiments  of 
mathematics  and  they  cannot  concen- 
trate upon  the  fundamentals  of  science, 
when  they  are  preoccupied  with  the  dis- 
ti-essing  conditions  surrounding  their 
home  life  and  when  they  have  a  gnawing 
in  their  stomachs. 

My  senior  colleague  and  the  House 
Members  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation 
and  I  sat  down  this  morning  to  a  break- 
fast of  "mollygrub,"  consisting  of  but- 
ter, flour,  meal,  diied  milk,  and  rice.  As 
I  tried  to  partake  of  that  food,  I  thought 


of  my  own  two  daughters  and  of  how 
discouraging  and  sad  it  would  be  were 
they  forced  to  depend  upon  such  a 
meager  ration  for  life  Itself.  Then  I 
thought  of  the  many  children  who  per- 
haps are  not  so  fortunate  as  my  own  chil- 
dren, and  who  go  day  after  day  wanting 
enough  food,  and  better  food  with  which 
to  fill  their  little  stomachs.  There  are 
many  children  in  West  Virginia,  and  in 
other  States,  who  will  go  to  bed  hungry 
tonight,  children  who  went  to  bed  hun- 
gry last  night  and  who  went  to  bed  hun- 
gi-y  a  month  ago  last  night. 

So,  Mr.  President,  warped  personali- 
ties, crime,  retarded  physical  develop- 
ment, declining  morality,  blighted  men- 
tality, and  lowered  morale  are  part£  of 
the  vicious  chain  of  unemployment  and 
poverty.  These  are  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  the  problem,  but  they  are  the 
things  which  so  often  fall  to  be  ade- 
quately considered  and  properly  devel- 
oped in  legislative  bodies  such  as  this. 
Not  that  the  members  of  legislative 
bodies  are  out  of  tune  with  the  needs 
of  human  beings,  not  that  they  are  un- 
sjTnpathetic ;  but  in  the  mad  rush  of 
things  our  thouRhts  are  so  often  con- 
centrated upon  the  effect  that  this  or 
that  will  have  upon  the  budget,  the 
effect  that  it  will  have  upon  the  national 
debt,  the  effect  that  it  will  produce  in 
this  direction  or  that  direction,  or  in 
some  other  direction.  Too  often,  the 
more  important  things  are  overlooked, 
such  as  the  effect  upon  the  personality, 
character,  attitudes,  mores,  morale,  and 
£0  on.  Yet,  these  are,  after  all,  the  more 
Important  things,  the  things  that  shape 
men's  souls,  encourage  their  love  for  fel- 
low creatures,  strengthen  their  faith  In 
fellow  human  beings,  underlie  and  un- 
dergird  their  ra^pect  for  the  laws  of 
society,  and  provide  the  anchor  of  their 
trust  in  Government.  These  are  the 
things  that  are  effaced  and  eroded  when 
boys  and  girls  are  reared  imder  condi- 
tions that  deny  them  food,  clothing,  and 
opportunity,  and  which  confront  them 
daily  with  humiliation,  frustration,  and 
despair. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
joined  in  cospomioring  the  bill;  one  who 
Is  Just  as  much  concerned  with  its  pas- 
sage as  I  am;  one  who  has  diligently 
worked  to  bring  it  to  fruition. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  I  Interrupt  the  compelling 
presentation  of  my  sincere  colleague.  I 
do  so  at  this  time  to  emphasize  what  he 
has  so  well  said  in  the  Senate.  But  I 
desire  to  reinforce  the  argument  which 
he  is  so  effectively  bringing  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Figures  are  important.  But  in  this 
instance  tlie  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  attempting,  and  is  doing  it  splen- 
didly, to  clothe  figures  with  faces.  Sil- 
ver dollars  have  two  sides.  One  side  is 
the  side  which  is  used  as  an  exchange  in 
the  marts  of  trade.  But  turn  the  dol- 
lar over  and  search  out  its  human  side. 
There  must  be  a  human  side  to  each  and 
every  dollar.  Surely  we  will  find  these 
values  to  uhlch  my  esteemed  colleague 
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from  West  Virginia  calls  attention.  Let 
us  search  out  these  human  values  and 
make  them  our  own.  Then;  will  then  be 
additional  votes  in  this  body  for  S.  72Z. 

I  express  the  hope  that  on  the  mor- 
row individual  Senators,  who  have  other 
commitments  at  this  hour  which  are 
legitimate  and  are  understood,  will  have 
the  opportvmity  to  read  whet  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  saying  and  to  evaluate 
further  the  import  of  his  presentation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  have  often  done  so,  not 
simply  for  the  sake  of  saying  pleasant 
words,  even  though  the  Bible  tells  us 
that  pleasant  words  are  as  a  honeycomb, 
breath  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the 
bones. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
speaking  about  the  souls  of  men,  women, 
and  children — yes;  about  the  bones  of 
little  boys  and  girls. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  allowing  me 
to  interrupt  him  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

The  Bible  says: 

A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver. 

My  colleague  spoke  fitly  when  he  In- 
dicated that  there  are  human  faces, 
human  desires,  human  aspii^ations, 
human  dreams,  and  ambitions  back  of 
these  statistics. 

It  was  Emerson  who  said: 

Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  m.ike  a  nation 

great  and  strong; 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake  stand 

fast  and  labor  long: 
Real  men  who  work  while  others  sleep. 
Who  dare  while  others  fly. 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  dee^ 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky.  i 

We  are  considering  legislation  which 
deals  with  men;  legislation  which  will 
affect  the  lives  of  our  people:  legisla- 
tion which  will  enable  them  to  use  their 
talents  and  their  energies  to  achieve  the 
best  that  is  within  them. 

Our  people  ask  nothing  more  than 
the  opportunity  to  labor  honestly  and 
to  provide  for  their  loved  ones,  and  to 
give  of  their  best  to  the  upouilding  of 
their  coimtry. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  In  order 
to  convey  a  better  impressjon  of  the 
economic  picture  of  at  lea^t  one  de- 
pressed area,  I  wish  to  read  a  few  ptus- 
sages  from  testimony  which  was  taken 
2  weeks  ago  in  West  Virginia  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Comm:ttee*s  Sub- 
committee on  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion. In  giving  his  evidence  to  our  sub- 
committee, the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Cecil  H.  Underwood 
told  of  the  suffering  of  many  unemployed 
families;  and  then  he  said : 

In  some  areas  of  our  State,  the  entire 
economy  is  almost  at  a  standstill;  in  others. 
It  will  shortly  come  to  such  an  Impasse,  un- 
less we  take  immediate  and  positive  action. 
We  are  not  in  a  general  depression;  instead, 
we  are  in  an  era  of  unparaUeled  change.  In 
fact,  we  are  in  an  Industrial  revolution  •  •  • 
West  Virginia  is  faced  today  with  the  stark 
aftermath  of  rapid  technological  advance, 
prlmarUy  in  the  coal  industry.  The  entire 
Sute  has  been  affected,  it  la  true,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  10-year  decUne  in  population. 


But  this  change  In  mining  practices  is  fun- 
damental. Economic  forces  beyond  man's 
control  dictated  this  transformation.  Had 
coal  taken  any  other  course,  it  would  no 
longer  be  in  the  competitive  fuel  mar- 
ket. •  •  •  We  must  accept  the  cold  fact  that 
industry  In  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  production  and  reduce 
manp>ower  needs  proF>ortlonately.  •  •  •  The 
first  sharp  increase  in  current  unemployment 
occurred  in  November  1957.  This  trend  con- 
tinued to  deepen  during  the  winter  montiis, 
reaching  its  peak  in  May  1958.  Since  that 
time,  unemployment  has  gradually  de- 
creased. In  the  last  20  months,  more  than 
50,000  workers  In  West  Virginia  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Since  the  beginning  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  program,  June 
27,  1958,  more  than  36,000  workers  have  quali- 
fied for  its  benefits.  More  than  18.000  per- 
sons have  exhausted  these  temporary  pay- 
ments. 

The  Governor's  explanation  as  to  the 
source  of  the  problem  was  echoed  by  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Ash,  director  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. Dr.  Ash  testified  that  the  num- 
ber of  coalfield  jobs  is  no  longer  ade- 
quately reflected  by  figures  on  coalfield 
production;  and  he  said: 

To  me  two  things  are  crystal  clear  about 
the  coal  Industry  in  West  Virginia.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  coal  will  remain  a  very 
vital  part  of  our  economic  life  in  this  State; 
the  second  is  that  mechanization  has  and 
wlU  continue  to  decrease  the  number  of 
employees  needed.  To  me  this  is  not  an 
argument  against  mechanization,  but  a  fact 
to  reckon  with.  Mechanization  or  automa- 
tion, whichever  you  choose  to  call  It, 
has  been  a  significant  force  in  our 
economy.  We  have  a  scientific  Franken- 
stein yet  to  be  harnessed.  We  cannot  and 
would  not  stay  mechanization.  We  must 
learn  and  act  to  live  with  it  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  man's  ingenuity. 

Finally,  I  should  Uke,  Mr.  President, 
to  read  a  few  sentences  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Leo  Fishman,  head  of  the 
department  of  economics  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  Dr.  Fishman  pointed 
out  that  the  unemployment  rate  at  Mor- 
gantown— the  location  of  the  imivers- 
ity — is  now  18  percent.    Then  he  said: 

The  extensive  and  protracted  unemploy- 
ment in  Morgantown  is  in  large  measure  the 
result  of  deep-rooted  structural  changes  in 
the  national  and  world  economies.  These 
changes  have  led  to  a  sharp  restriction  in 
output  and  employment  in  the  basic  In- 
dvistry  of  the  Morgantown  area,  namely  the 
bituminous  coal  Industry.  Simultaneously, 
technological  advances  in  bituminous  ooal 
mining,  desirable  though  they  may  be  from 
other  points  of  view,  have  aggravated  ths 
situation  by  causing  employment  to  drop 
even  more  sharply  than  output. 

The  bills  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas  differ  more  in  detail  than  in 
principle.  My  own  preference  Is  for  Senate 
bill  722,  Introduced  by  Senator  Paul  H. 
DoTTOLAS.  It  Impresses  me  as  the  one  which 
is  most  careftiUy  drafted  and  most  likely  to 
achieve  the  results  for  wiilch  it  is  Intended. 

There  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  man 
who  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 
learned  economist  in  West  Virginia.  He 
believes  that  only  a  measure  as  force- 
ful and  imaginative  as  Senate  bill  722 
can  approach  being  an  answer  to  today's 


serious  economic  need.  I  believe  that 
his  judgment  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  each  of  us  as  we  ponder 
this  most  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  have,  of  course,  been  carefully 
studied  in  the  committee,  and  they  are 
explained  In  the  committee  report,  which 
is  available  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   But  I  wish  to  refer  to  them  here. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill 
722,  there  will  be  established,  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
Such  AdminL<:tration  shall  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  an  Adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. To  advise  the  Administrator  in  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by 
the  act,  an  Area  Redevelopment  Advisory 
Board  would  be  created.  The  Board 
would  consist  of  the  Administrator  as 
Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture; Commerce;  Defense;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Interior;  Labor; 
and  Treasury.  Also  on  the  Board  would 
be  the  Administrators  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  together 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization. 

The  Administrator  would  appoint  a 
National  Public  Advisory  Committee  on 
Area  Redevelopment,  composed  of  25 
representatives  of  labor,  management, 
•  agriculture,  and  the  public  in  general. 
This  Committee  would  make,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, recommendations  relative  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  the 
act. 

The  Administrator  could  also  call  upon 
representatives  of  interested  govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies,  to- 
gether \vith  representatives  of  transpor- 
tation and  other  industries,  Including 
agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ring about  problems  creating  imemploy- 
ment  or  underemployment. 

In  the  act  are  set  forth  certain  criteria 
whereby  the  Administrator  would  be 
guided  in  designating  certain  areas  as 
mdustrial  redevelopment  areas  and  rural 
redevelopment  areas.  The  Adminis- 
trator would  have  access  to  pertinent 
studies.  Information,  and  data  collected 
or  compiled  by  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, universities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges, and  private  organizations. 

The  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  industrial  redevel- 
opment areas  for  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  or  facilities,  Includ- 
ing machinery  and  equipment,  for  indus- 
trial usage.  Loans  could  also  be  made 
to  such  areas  for  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, alteration,  conversion,  or 
enlargement  of  factory  buildings  for  in- 
dustrial use.  Such  financial  assistance 
could  not  be  extended  for  working  cap- 
ital or  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  when  such  as- 
sistance would  result  in  substantial 
detriment  to  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion, by  increasing  unemplosonent.  A 
revolving  loan  fund  of  $100  million 
would  be  created  for  these  purposes. 
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these  funds  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  the  Treasury. 

In  the  making  of  such  loans  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  determine  that  the 
project  involved  would  be  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  provide  more  than  a  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment,  and  no  loan  assist- 
ance would  be  extended  unless  the 
financial  assistance  applied  for  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  immediately  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  lenders 
or  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Admin- 
istrator would  advance  such  loans  only 
after  making  a  determination  that  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment 
existed.  Loans  would  be  made  for  pe- 
riods of  up  to  30  years;  and  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  permitted  to  extend 
such  loans  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
10  additional  years,  if  such  extension  or 
renewal  would  aid  in  the  orderly  hqui- 
dation  of  such  loan.  The  loans  would 
bear  a  low  interest  rate,  a  rate  that 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  current 
average  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities,  plus  one-half  of 
1  percent  per  annum,  of  which  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  per  annum  would  be 
allocated  to  a  sinking  fund  to  cover 
losses  on  loans.  This  would  result  in  a 
rate  of  about  4V2  percent.  Such  loan 
assistance  could  not  exceed  65  percent 
of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  applicant; 
and  a  minimum  of  10  percent  would  be 
required  to  be  supplied  by  the  State,  or 
any  Instrumentality,  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  by  a  community  or 
area  organization,  in  the  form  of  equity 
capital  or  loan  capital.  Nongovern- 
mental sources  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide not  less  than  5  iJercent  of  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  the  project.  The  security  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  would  be 
subordinate  to  the  liens  securing  other 
loans  made  in  connection  with  a  project. 

A  smiilar  $100  million  revolving  loan 
fund,  created  by  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury,  would  provide  loans  to  proj- 
ects In  rural  redevelopment  areas. 

A  third  $100  million  revolving  loan 
fiind.  such  moneys  being  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury,  would  be  created  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  to  areas  need- 
ing construction,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, expansion,  or  improvement  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  These  moneys  could  also 
be  used  in  financing  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  for  public  facility 
iisage.  These  loans  would  carry  an  in- 
terest rate  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
per  annimi  above  the  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Administra- 
tor on  fluids  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  These  loans  would 
mature  not  later  than  40  years  after  the 
date  such  loans  were  made. 

It  is  obvious  that  certain  redevelop- 
ment areas  throughout  the  country 
would  be  unable  to  qualify  for  loans  for 
public  facilities,  thus  excluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  undertakmg  certain  in- 
dustrial projects.  In  these  instances, 
the  Administrator  would  be  authorized 
to  make  grants  if  he  found  that  the 
project  would  provide  more  than  « 
temix>rary  alleviation  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  in  the  area,  and  if 
such  financial  assistance  would  improve 


the  oppKjrtunities  in  such  area  for  the 
successful  establisiiment  or  expansion  of 
industrial  plants. 

A  $75  million  appropriation  is  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  grants. 

The  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
redevelopment  areas,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose appropriations  are  authorized  by 
the  bill  in  an  amovmt  not  to  exceed  $4*2 
million  annually.  Such  technical  as- 
sistance would  include  studies  evaluat- 
ing the  needs  of.  and  developing  poten- 
tialities for,  economic  growth  of  the 
areas. 

Other  important  features  of  this  bill 
are  the  vocational  retraining  provision 
and  the  subsistence  payments  provision. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  vocational 
training  or  retraining  of  unemployed 
individuals  residing  in.  or  who  were  last 
employed  in.  redevelopment  areas.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  determine  the 
needs  and  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  with  existing 
State  and  local  agencies  in  charge  of  ex- 
isting vocational  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  facil- 
ities and  services  ctf  such  agencies  were 
made  available.  V/hen  additional  facil- 
ities or  services  are  needed  in  the  rede- 
velopment areas  to  meet  the  vocational 
training  needs,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  having  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  would  give  as- 
sistance, including  financial  assistance 
when  necessary,  to  the  appropriate  State 
vocational  educational  agency  In  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  additional  fa- 
cilities or  services. 

Under  section  17' a)  of  S.  722  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator,  would  enter  Into 
agreements  with  States  in  which  rede- 
velopment areas  are  located,  xmder 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
make  payments  to  such  States  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  States  to  make 
weekly  retraining  payments  to  unem- 
ployed individuals  not  entitled  to  un- 
employment compensation  and  who 
were  undergoing  vocational  training  and 
retraining  under  the  act.  The  original 
bill  provided  that  these  payments  would 
be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  13 
weeks,  but  I  introduced  an  amendment 
in  the  committee  to  extend  the  payment 
to  a  maximum  of  16  weeks,  and  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  Such  pay- 
ments would  be  made  only  during  the 
period  in  which  the  individual  was  re- 
ceiving vocational  training  or  retrain- 
ing imder  the  act. 

Ten  million  dollars  is  authorized  by 
the  bill  for  the  subsistence  payments. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Admin- 
istrator are  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  section. 

Mr,  President.  S.  722  would  achieve 
the  humanitarian  ends  which  we  all  de- 
sire— but  It  would  do  it,  not  through  a 
giveaway  program,  but  through  a  sensi- 
ble, practical  effort,  an  effort  to  revital- 
ize the  entire  economy  of  the  blighted 
sections.  S.  722  goes  deep  Into  the  heart 
of  the  American  philosophy  of  govern- 


ment, for  it  is  soimd.  hard-headed  and 
businesslike.  S.  722  would  support  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  community  growth 
and  rehabilitation.  8.  722  would  create 
wealth,  not  just  spend  it.  The  bill  would 
cut  down  the  inflationary  process  and 
promote  productivity.  It  would  not 
hand  out  goveinment  largesse,  but 
would,  instead,  have  the  Government 
serve  as  a  banker  with  insistence  upon 
getting  its  money  back,  with  interest. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  S.  722 — 
instead  of  being  a  big  spending  bill, 
as  some  have  called  it — actually  would 
save  money  in  the  long  run  for  the 
American  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Think  of  the  staggering 
sums  now  being  paid  out  across  the  Na- 
tion for  luiemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  the  other  heavy  expenses 
that  are  incurred  when  the  solvent  citi- 
zens must  support  the  insolvent.  Dur- 
ing 1958  alone,  the  amount  spent  to  sup- 
port the  unemployed  was  well  over  $4 
billion.  That  figure  includes  $3.5  bil- 
lion paid  through  State  miemployment 
compensation  programs,  $318  million  in 
the  Federal  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  program.  $81  million  in 
the  two  unemployment  programs  for 
veterans.  $452  million  in  payments  to 
unemployed  Federal  workers,  and  al- 
most $230  million  in  payments  to  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers.  There  is  still 
more  cost — an  amount  almost  impos- 
sible to  calculate — in  the  added  burden 
which  Joblessness  places  upon  other  wel- 
fare programs  not  directly  connected 
with  unemployment. 

Therefore,  if  the  redevelopment  pro- 
gram of  S.  722  is  put  into  effect,  each 
new  Job  created  by  it  will  mean  a  saving 
to  the  taxpayers,  through  a  lessening  of 
the  tremendous  expense  of  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  and  other  welfare 
programs.  It  would  mean  a  saving  for 
the  public,  for  industry,  for  government, 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

To  illustrate  the  inroads  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  costs,  I  should  like 
to  read  a  paragraph  from  testimony 
which  was  gathered  in  my  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  2  weeks  ago  in  pubhc  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization.  In  the  opening  testi- 
mony of  the  series  of  hearings  the  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia  said: 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1958.  Weat 
Virginia  paid  unemployment  compensation 
beneflu  toUUng  nearly  tfiO  million.  Pay- 
menta  in  this  volume  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  department  of  employment  aecurlty 
trust  fund,  and  on  the  State's  industry. 
During  the  month  of  January  of  this  year 
(1969).  12.225  workers  Hied  initial  claims  and 
drew  their  first  unemployment  payments. 
These  disturbing  numbers  indicate  the  lin- 
gering effects  of  our  Industrial  change  and 
point  even  more  dramatically  to  the  need  for 
a  permanent  solution. 

Do  these  words  not  show  part  of  the 
cnishing  burden  of  unemployment? 
And  would  it  not  be  preferable  for  the 
taxpayers  of  America  to  join  in  a  loan 
program  to  stimulate  new  Jobs,  rather 
than  continue  to  support,  with  no  hope 
of  getting  their  money  back,  the  expenses 
incurred  through  unemployment  and 
welfare  payments.  To  me.  It  seems  Just 
plain  good  common  sense  to  reason  that 
It  is  better  to  give  men  a  chance  to  work. 
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rather  than  support  them  when  they  are 
out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  S.  722  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  distressed 
areas  to  help  themselves.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  our  national  welfare,  because  it 
would  enable  those  depressed  areas 
which  have  sound  economic  potential  to 
transform  themselves  into  productive 
communities  enjoying  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
country  as  a  whole.  No  longer  would 
these  vital  human  resources  be  wasted. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  bill  is  a  panacea 
nor  do  I  maintain  that  its  beneficial  re- 
sults would  immediately  accrue  on  the 
day  of  its  passage.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  measure  will  depend,  in  considerable 
part,  on  local  initiative  in  the  communi- 
ties affected.  The  people  in  the  de- 
pressed areas,  in  the  final  analjrsis,  will 
have  to  help  themselves,  but  this  meas- 
ure provides  the  key  whereby  the  door  to 
risk  capital  may  be  secured. 

Throughout  the  field  hearings  which  I 
conducted,  I  heard  testimony  again  and 
again  which  expressed  the  need  for  long- 
term,  low-interest  capital.  I  can  point 
to  page  after  page  of  testimony  in  the 
printed  hearings  stating  that  risk  capi- 
tal— long-term,  low -interest- rate  capi- 
tal— is  simply  not  available  to  the  people 
of  West  Virginia.  In  our  State  of  West 
Virginia  we  do  not  have  a  single  bank 
with  total  resources  of  $100  million.  I 
am  informed  that  80  percent  of  the 
banks  of  West  Virginia  have  total  re- 
sources of  $5  million  or  less. 

This  bill  Is  needed  to  provide  the  finan- 
cial resources  with  which  persons  in 
these  communities,  who  have  <letennlna- 
tion,  resourcefulness,  and  imaginative 
vision,  can  lift  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps.  S.  722  provides  the 
bootstraps.  I  contend  that  it  Is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  which,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered, will  help  in  the  long  run  to 
remove  these  economic  eyesores  and  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  malignancies 
on  the  body  politic. 

It  will  be  an  investment  in  America, 
an  investment  in  productivity,  an  invest- 
ment designed  to  bring  economic  life  and 
vigor  to  areas  that  are  blighted,  an  in- 
vestment which  will  give  new  hope  to 
desr>ondent  peoples. 

Carlyle  once  said  these  words: 

Ovir  grand  business  undoubtedly  is,  not  to 
see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do 
what  lies  clearly  at  hand. 

Surely  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
country,  its  economic  health,  our  world 
prestige,  and  our  duty  to  our  own  people 
demand  that  S.  722  be  passed — and 
quickly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  one  of 
the  most  moving  addresses  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  Is  made  from  a  background 
of  a  wealth  of  personal  testimony  indi- 
cating the  seriousness  of  the  vmemploy- 
ment  situation  in  his  own  beloved  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  his  colleague  (Mr.  Randolph] 
have  been  most  helpful  in  this  entire 
effort    As  the  Senator  stated,  from  time 


to  time  he  and  his  colleagues  conducted 
hearings  in  West  Virginia  on  this  issue. 
As  appears  from  page  1042  of  the 
hearings,  that  there  was  Introduced  Into 
the  testimony  a  report  filed  by  Dr. 
Laird,  of  Montgomery,  which  I  find  most 
impressive,  and  which  I  should  like  to 
read,  after  which  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  a  question  or  two 
about  it.  I  believe  Dr.  Laird  is  in  charge 
of  the  Laird  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Montgomery.  He  filed  a  repwrt  which 
reads  as  follows : 

On  December  8  a  man  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  In  a  state  of  absolute  collapse.  He 
was  hardly  more  than  a  skeleton  covered 
with  skin.  The  emaciation  was  absolutely 
shocking.  The  diagnosis  was  starvation. 
He  was  almost  completely  dehydrated.  After 
24  hours'  hospitalization,  he  was  still  weak 
and  almost  helpless,  even  though  intravenous 
feedings  were  being  administered.  A  few 
days  after  admission  he  died.  The  cause  of 
death  was  recorded  as  starvation. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
if  Dr.  Laird  is  regarded  in  West  Virginia 
as  a  reliable  witness  and  a  man  of 
probity. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Dr.  WU- 
liam  R.  Laird  is  regarded  as  one  of  our 
foremost  citizens,  one  of  our  finest  medi- 
cal men,  and  one  of  our  truly  great  West 
Virginians. 

He  has  sacrificed  a  great  deal  for  his 
State  and  his  people.  He  is  a  doctor  who 
has  contributed  much  of  his  own  per- 
sonal fortune  to  the  building  of  medical 
clinics  and  institutions.  Throughout  the 
years  I  have  known  him  I  have  found 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected, admired,  and  revered  men  in 
West  Virginia,  not  only  among  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  but  through- 
out the  entire  citizenry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  he 
would  exaggerate  the  situation  or  mis- 
state this  particular  case? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  would 
not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  also  Impressed 
by  other  testimony.  Among  such  testi- 
mony I  find  that  of  Mrs.  T.  R.  Fiilton,  a 
social  worker  in  the  Monongalia  County 
Health  Department,  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  I  read  from  her  statement,  be- 
ginning on  page  1333  of  the  printed  rec- 
ord of  hearings: 

I  have  known  about  700  ciUldren  in  the 
health  department.  I  work  only  one-third 
of  a  week,  and  half  of  that  time  is  in  clinic. 
I  have  been  In  those  homes,  and  these  are 
the  things  I  see:  People  living  in  houses 
without  heat,  houses  without  roofs,  houses 
without  utilities.  I  see  children  going  to 
school  without  shoes  and  without  warm 
clothing.  I  see  houses  and  homes  where 
children  have  nothing  to  eat  except  sur- 
plus commodities  and  the  canned  go'xls 
which  their  parents  put  up  In  the  summer 
that  they  got  from  the  fields  and  the  bushes. 

I  know  the  schools  can  tell  you  how  many 
chUdren  are  going  on  the  free-lunch  pro- 
gram and  how  many  can't  get  on  It  becaxise 
they  haven't  money  in  the  free-lunch  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  the  situation  deterio- 
rated from,  say,  what  It  was  2  years  ago,  3 
years  ago? 

&Cr*.  PuLTOw.  It  has  deteriorated  badly. 
This  la  as  bad  as  I  saw  in  1932  and  1934 
In  Bnltlmore.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
s«en  children  actually  without  shoe*  in  the 
snow.    It  is  worse. 


I  see  Illness  untreated  because  of  persons 
who  are  so  ashamed  of  having  no  money 
they  are  not  willing  to  ask  a  doctor,  who 
has  given  him  more  than  he  should  of 
medical  care,  for  more  medical  care.  They 
cant  get  operations,  and  they  can't  get 
medicine.    I  know  this  Is  true. 

I  see  young  people  leaving  school  be- 
cause they  are  embarrased  at  how  they  look 
and  what  happens  to  them.  I  see  them 
wanting  to  get  work  and  not  being  able  to 
find  It.  I  see  them  trjrlng  to  get  In  the 
Army,  and  they  can't  get  In  the  Army. 
They  can't  pass  the  physical  tests.  They  are 
so  hungry  and  they  have  been  without 
proper  food  so  long  they  Just  don't  meet  any 
of  the  eliglbUltiee. 

I  see  fathers  leaving  home  and  bad  things 
happening  to  their  families  while  they  hunt 
for  work.  If  they  are  lucky  enough  to  work, 
then  there  Isn't  near  enough  money  to 
move  a  family  of  6  or  7  or  8  to  a  new  town 
where  the  rent  is  10  times  as  much.  There 
Isn't  enough  money  to  pay  for  room  and 
board  and  to  send  something  home  to  take 
care  of  the  wife  and  children. 

And  when  you  add  to  this  that  our  legis- 
lature hasn't  appropriated  enough  money 
to  any  of  our  public  assistance  programs 
that  we  can  give  them  enough  to  eat  and 
enough  to  manage  on,  and  when  you  add 
to  that,  that  this  county  Is  so  poor  that 
the  United  Fund  can't  make  Its  goal,  and 
there  is  no  voluntary  money,  you  see  people 
In  very  bad  circumstances. 

You  can  take  what  I  say  and  multiply  It 
by  five  with  the  public  health  nurses  who 
visit,  aU  the  time.  -They  have  been  in  IS 
times  as  many  homes  as  I  have  been  in. 
And  we  know,  becaxue  w«  see  every  week 
children  whose  Illness  atemv  more  from 
being  hungry  than  from  any  functional  dis- 
ease. 

May  I  ask  If  Mrs.  Fulton  Ib  regarded 
as  a  competent  witness? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  She 
certainly  Is.  She  Is  a  very  reputable  per- 
son and  a  witness  who,  I  believe,  gave 
the  committee  very  telling  testimony.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  this  lady  speak,  out  of  the 
great  storehouse  of  her  experiences. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  tend  to  become 
insulated  here  In  Washington.  There  Is 
poverty  all  about  us,  but  it  is  hidden 
from  us.  A  great  deal  of  the  publicity 
which  has  Issued  from  the  official  de- 
partments downtown  has  been  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  are  rapidly  getting  out  of 
the  recession,  and  that  there  are  no  real 
human  problems  with  which  we  must 
deal.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  more 
or  less  anesthetize  the  conscience  and 
awareness  of  the  American  people. 

I  wish  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
could  have  been  present  tonight  to  listen 
to  the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
It  is  true  that  those  who  are  not  physi- 
cally present  usually  read  the  Record, 
and  they  will  know  second  hand,  at  least, 
something  of  the  very  moving  testimony 
which  the  Senator  has  produced. 

I  wish  that  this  message  might  in 
some  way  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
can  remember  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  most  eloquent  plea 
in  1946  for  the  extension  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, to  aid  the  children  and 
families  of  the  allies  who  had  suffered 
during  the  war.  It  was  a  very  humani- 
tarian move  (m  the  part  of  the  President 
At  that  time  my  wife  happened  to  be  a 
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member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  ttie  House,  and  UNRRA,  as  it  was 
called,  was  under  very  severe  fire. 

The  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  then  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armies,  left  his  siclc  bed,  where  he  had 
come  down  with  the  flu,  to  give  eloquent 
testimony  as  to  the  need  for  UNRRA. 
I  believe  it  was  his  testimony  which  was 
largely  successful  in  obtaining  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation  from 
Congress. 

So  there  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  he  could  be 
reached,  would  be  found  to  have  a  warm 
heart.  But  unfortimately  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  surrounded  by 
people  who  are  not  alert  to  these  condi- 
tions— people  with  either  hard  hearts  or 
impenetrable  ignorance. 

I  hope  the  message  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  get  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  marlced  copies  of  the 
Congressional  Record  may  be  sent  to 
him  with  the  plea  "Please  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia." 

I  hope  the  financial  reporters  who  like 
to  say  that  we  are  now  in  the  11  th  month 
of  recovery  may  study  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  It  is  true 
that  things  began  to  look  up  last  April; 
but  the  question  is.  How  far  have  they 
gone? 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  unemployment 
not  only  in  West  Virginia,  but  also  in 
Kentucky,  as  the  noble  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  will  shortly  tes- 
tify, I  am  sure.  From  the  coal  mining 
regions  of  my  own  State  of  Illinois  and 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  from  a 
multitude  of  other  localities  all  over  the 
counti-y,  this  testimony  is  coming  in.  I 
hope  those  who  at  the  moment  are  un- 
convinced may  read  and  may  study  and 
may  investigate.  If  they  do  that,  I  am 
stu"e  they  will  become  convinced. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
making  his  very  eloquent  speech,  my 
mind  turned  back  to  the  English  poet 
Tliomas  Hood,  who  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  tried  to  penetrate  the  con- 
science of  Victorian  England  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  suffering  of  the  working 
people  of  England.  In  his  "Song  of  the 
Shirt"  he  spoke  of  the  woman  who  had 
to  work  so  hard  and  was  paid  so  little 
that  she  virtually  was  starving  to  death. 
I  was  reminded  of  the  lines  with  which 
Thomas  Hood  tried  to  pierce  the  con- 
science of  England : 

O  God!  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch. 

Would  that  ita  tone  could  reach  the  rich. 

She  sang  this  "Song  of  the  shirt!" 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  one  of 
the  finest  addresses  I  have  ever  heard 
In  what  promises  to  be  a  magnificent 
senatorial  career. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  beloved  and  delightful  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  kind  things 
he  has  said  concerning  me.  It  does  not 
matter  a  great  deal  whether  I  am  heard 
or  not.  I  am  doing  the  very  best  I  can 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  facts  concerning  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  the  depressed  areas  in  West 
Virginia.  Words  do  not  adequately  por- 
tray these  conditions.    I  have  swne  pic- 


tures. They  are  on  the  table  behind 
my  desk.  I  trust  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  look  at  them  during  the  re- 
maining days  that  we  are  considering 
the  bill.  They  are  pictures  Of  aban- 
doned machine  shops,  deteriorating 
houses.  Idle  coal  tipples,  and  so  on. 
They  are  pictures  of  families  who  are 
without  food  now  and  without  any  hope 
of  adequate  sustenance  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  pending  bill,  who  rep- 
resents a  State  which,  like  my  own,  is 
suffering  from  unemployment  and  pri- 
vation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very 
forceful  and  compelling  argximent  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
made  this  afternoon  in  support  of  8. 
722.  Like  him  and  others.  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  conditions  in  the  raining 
sections  of  West  Virginia  which  he  has 
so  movingly  described  with  sadness  this 
afternoon,  because  the  same  conditions 
exist  in  the  eastern  area  of  Kentucky, 
the  section  in  which  I  live. 

I  am  saddened  that  the  Senator  found 
it  necessary  to  speak  as  he  did,  but  I  am 
glad  that  he  emphasized  the  human 
aspects  of  tlie  present  persistent  un- 
employment and  want  and  suffering  and 
hunger,  which  actually  exist.  I  think 
it  is  very  difficult  for  many  people  in 
this  country  to  realize  that  these  condi- 
tions exist.  They  do  exist.  I  have  seen 
them  in  recent  months  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  in  some  parts  of  western 
Kentucky. 

I  know  that  what  the  Senator  has  said 
this  afternoon  is  true.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator will  a??ree  that  even  if  there  were 
a  general  economic  recovery  in  the  coal- 
producing  areas  of  our  country,  these 
conditions  would  not  be  completely 
solved. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  reason  for  my 
joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  under 
the  able  direction  and  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1 ,  and 
choosing  this  bill  in  preference  to  the 
administration  bill,  is  that  I  know  it 
will  take  a  bill  of  at  least  the  sweep  of 
this  measure  to  make  any  impact  upon 
such  areas  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  described  this  afternoon. 

Therefore,  I  join  others  in  commend- 
ing the  Senator  upon  a  true  presentation 
of  the  condition  in  his  State,  comparable 
to  conditions  which  exist  also  in  many 
other  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  should  like  to  say,  in  regard  to 
the  comment  that  was  made  a  few  min- 
utes ago  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  I  agree  with  him,  and  I  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  were 
he  to  view  with  his  own  eyes  the  condi- 
tions I  have  described,  and  were  he  to  be 
confronted  with  them  as  some  of  us 
have  been  confronted  with  them,  would 
imderstand.  I  think  he  Is  a  man  of 
compassion  and  understanding. 

I  Join  with  my  colleague  in  feeling 
that  the  President  may  be  surrounded 


by  persons  who  perhaps  are  not  In  time 
with  the  situation,  and  who  really  think 
that  some  of  the  things  we  are  saying 
are  exaggerated.  The  statements  I  have 
made  are  not  exaggerations.  They  are 
statements  of  fact,  as  I  have  seen  the 
conditions. 

I  tnist  that  in  the  hours  which  lie  Just 
ahead,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  act  to  pass  8.  722, 
and  thus  make  It  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  the  opportxuiity  to  sign  it. 
The  President  is  very  strong  in  his 
support  of  the  mutual  security  bill,  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  assistance  to 
other  countries.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
6  years,  I  recognize  the  need  for  our 
country  to  give  assistance  to  some  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  But  I  can- 
not believe  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  pour  out  its 
fortune  in  64  countries,  as  it  did  in  the 
last  year.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
time  has  come  wlien  we  should  give  at- 
tention to  those  areas  in  our  own  coun- 
try which  are  just  as  badly  in  need  of 
assistance  as  are  some  of  the  countries 
which  are  the  recipients  of  our  foreign 
aid  moneys. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks the  names  of  the  persons  who  ap- 
peared during  the  3  days  of  field  hear- 
ings in  West  Virginia,  and  who  gave 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  fine  leaders  and  citizens  of  West 
Virginia,  the  men  and  women  who  came 
from  all  walks  of  life,  from  industry, 
agriculture,  and  the  ranks  of  labor,  and 
who  spoke  out  of  their  hearts  to  the  sub- 
committee. I  know  that  they  spoke  with 
confidence  that  this  great  body  would 
respond,  as  I  am  hopeful  and  as  I  feel 
certain  it  will  respond  within  a  very 
short  time,  by  enacting  S.  722,  the  area 
redevelopment  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  join  with  ^hose  who 
have  commended  the  very  great,  human- 
itarian, heart-warming  sjieech  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
given  today.  The  subject  matter  of 
Senate  bill  722  is  one  which  has  been 
worked  on  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doulas]  since 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  very  Jun- 
ior Senator  2  years  ago.  He  has  been 
unrelenting  and  unremitting  In  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion, because  he  knew  then,  as  we  know 
now,  that  such  legislation  is  necessary 
in  all  aretis  of  the  country. 

There  are  areas  in  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado which  are  not  nearly  so  desperate 
as  those  in  the  depressed  areas  of  West 
Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  or  other  States. 
The  bill  does  not  really  cover  some  of  the 
areas  of  my  State  which  need  help.  My 
point  is  not  that  Colorado  does  not  need 
help;  but  Colorado  is  perhaps  more  for- 
tunate than  the  other  States  whose  con- 
ditions have  been  described  to  us  by  both 
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the  distinguished  Senators  from  West 
Virginia. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  specifically 
apply  to  my  State,  I  know  of  the  suffer- 
ing, poverty,  unemployment,  and  heart- 
breaking conditions  of  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  there  will  be  such  an  overwhelming 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  the 
executive  department  will  recognize  the 
importance  of  it  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

I  again  commend  the  very  able  and 
clear  presentation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  share 
the  hope  which  has  been  expressed  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  that  the 
measure  will  pass  by  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  that  It  will  Impress  itself 
In  such  a  manner  upon  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  Nation  that  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  attach  his  signature  to  it.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  even  though  Colo- 
rado has  not  experienced  the  kind  of  suf- 
fering which  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
are  undergoing,  nevertheless  t,he  Senator 
intends  to  support  the  measure. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  there  were 
not  a  single  unemployed  person  in  West 
Virginia,  I  would  support  le?islation  of 
this  kind,  because  I  am,  first  of  all.  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States;  and  if  there  is 
suffering  anjn^'here  in  the  country  which 
contributes  to  the  weakened  security  of 
the  Nation,  I  should  help  to  alleviate  it. 
I  do  not  feel  that  simply  because  suf- 
fering and  unemployment  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  areas,  we  should  not  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  affected. 

The  bill  is  important  to  the  security  of 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  important  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  If  people  are  to  defend 
themselves,  they  must  have  the  heart  and 
soul,  the  backlx)ne  and  courage,  to  do  so. 
If  they  are  hungry  and  have  lost  confi- 
dence In  their  Government,  they  will 
not  have  the  determination  and  the  will- 
power which  are  so  necessary  to  stand 
firm  when  the  chips  are  down. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  again? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  gladly 
yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senators  who 
have  spoken,  all  conscious  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face,  and  working  cooperatively 
to  bring  about  a  sensible  solution,  have 
demonstrated  a  togetherness  which  I 
hope  will  be  reflected  in  a  substantial 
majority  early  next  week  when  votes  on 
amendments  and  the  vote  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will  be  taken. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  Presi- 
dent, if  the  matter  is  properly  brought  to 
his  attention,  will  resE>ond  aaBrmatively. 
I  shall  only  reinforce  what  certain  Sena- 
tors have  so  well  said  that  this  Is  more 
than  a  West  Virginia  problem,  more  than 
an  Illinois  problem,  more  tlian  a  Ken- 
tucky problem.  It  begins,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  to  spread  to  other  areas 
of  the  coimtry.  The  President  himself 
recognizes  this  fact,  because  he  has  in- 
vited at  least  eight  Governors  to  a  con- 
ference next  Monday  concerning  the 
matter  of  unemployment.  He  appar- 
ently believes  serious  problems  are  com- 


ing to  the  surface,  and  to  an  extent 
which  he  had  not  recognized  before. 

So  I  say  to  my  able  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  that  we  hope  the  ground 
swells  are  moving  in,  not  to  blow  this 
subject  out  of  proportion,  but  to  bring 
it  into  true  focus. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  are 
here  will  long  remember  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYRD].  We  shall  recall  his  graphic  por- 
trayal of  existing  conditions.  In  his 
presentation  of  them,  he  has  not  over- 
stated the  case.  He  has  submitted  to 
the  Senate  factual  evidence,  in  no  wise 
exaggerated. 

The  lights  will  be  dimmed  In  a  few 
minutes  in  this  Chamber.  A  speech 
such  as  that  which  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
has  given  tonight  will  keep  aglow  this 
forum.  Let  us  leave  here  with  a  deter- 
mination to  secure  the  passage  of  S.  722. 

When  the  doors  are  closed  this  eve- 
ning, the  words  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  spoken  will  not 
be  closeted.  These  sentiments  will  lin- 
ger to  stimulate  and  challenge. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
compliments.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  deserve 
them. 

I  have  only  done  my  best,  and  In  doing 
my  best,  I  have  done  my  duty. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

EXHIBTT    1 

Anderson,  E.  W..  mayor.  Princeton,  W.  Va. 

Anderson.  Harry,  managing  director. 
Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Angottl,  S.  J.,  for  the  mayor,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

Arnold.  Gilbert  E..  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

Ash.  Henry  L.,  director.  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security. 

Beacom.  J.  Patrick,  city  director,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 

Bean,  Ralph  J.,  president,  Senate  of  West 
Virginia. 

Bennett,  Himter,  attorney,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Bozman.  A.  S.,  Retail  Business  Bureau, 
Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

Bragg.  L..  Raleigh  County.  W.  Va. 

Brown,  Bonn,  attorney,  EUclns.  W.  Va. 

Brown,  Charles  H.,  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

Chambers,  Howard  B.,  sheriff,  Mingo 
County,  W.  Va. 

Chenoweth,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Methodist  Ch\irch. 
Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 

Clary,  Lt.  Marshall,  Salvation  Army,  Mor- 
gantown, W.  Va. 

Clemens,  Clifford,  Marlon  County,  W.  Va. 

Comstock,  Jim,  Rlchwood,  W.  Va. 

Cook,  Rev.  Dr.  Alvln  J.,  West  Virginia's 
Governors  Committee  on  Emplosrment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

CrlsUp,  Don,  executive  director.  West  Vir- 
ginia's Industrial  and  Publicity  Commission, 
accompanied  by  Stanley  Hlgglns. 

Cuppett.  Herbert  G.,  recording  secretary. 
Local  13200.  United  Mine  Workers,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

CutUp,  Dock,  Webster  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Davis.  Dustln  P.,  general  manager.  Moun- 
tain State  Fabricating  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va. 

Dean,  Sununers  I.,  Huntington  District 
Labor  Council. 

Douglas,  Ous,  assistant  commissioner  of 
agriculture.  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Eavenson,  E>onald,  president.  Local  13200, 
United  Mine  Workers,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Egbert,  Thomas  R.,  director.  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  West  Virginia. 

Elchelberger,  Glen,  councilman,  Davis,  W. 
Va. 

Enrico,  Gasper,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Evans,  Joseph.  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Ferris.  SI.  Rowlesburg.  W.  Va. 

Field,  John  A.,  Jr..  tax  ccmmiissloner.  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

Flshman.  Dr.  Leo.  professcx'  of  economics 
and  finance.  West  Virginia  University. 

Frankel,  Harold,  mayor,  Himtlngton,  W. 
Va. 

Pulton,  Mrs.  T.  R.,  social  worker,  Monon- 
galia County  Health  Department.  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

Garrett,  A.  I.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Gillespie,  Forest  B.,  Raleigh  County,  W. 
Va. 

Gills,  J.  P.,  Bluefleld.  W.  Va. 

Gllmore,  Clarence  H.,  mayor,  Davis,  W.  Va. 

Glover,  Charles  S.,  Marlon  County,  W.  Va. 

Goldman,  Phil,  president.  Elklns  (W.  Va.) 
Independent  Development  Corp.,  Elklns,  W. 
Va. 

Haddad.  M.,  SummersvlUe.  W.  Va. 

Hamilton,  Pat  R.,  Oak  Hill,  Payette  County, 
W.  Va. 

Hartong.  John  C,  Magneday  Electric  Prod- 
ucts Corp..  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Hash,  Mrs.  John  W.,  president,  Kanawha 
Welfare  Council,  Inc.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  a  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Henderson,  Vlrgle,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Henderson,  W.  K.,  Marlon  County,  W.  Va. 

Henry,  Andrew  L.,  Greater  Fairmont  (W. 
Va.)   Development  Association. 

Horvath,  Nick  J.,  field  representative.  Dis- 
trict 50,  United  Mine  Workers. 

Housman,  B.  B.,  Bluefleld.  W.  Va. 

James,  Ernest  W.,  mayor,  Clarksbiirg,  W. 
Va. 

Johnson,  J.  T.,  commissioner  of  agrlcril- 
tvire.  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Johnson.  Truman,  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Kennell,  Richard,  West  Virginia  SUU 
labor  commissioner. 

Lewis,  Raymond,  District  17,  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Llghtbiun,  Miss  Mary  D..  emplo3nnent 
counselor,  western  office.  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security. 

Linger,  C.  B.,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

Manchln,  A.  James.  Webster  Springs.  W.  Va. 

Martin,  Ray  L.,  Raleigh  County.  W.  Va. 

McCartney.  James  R.,  managing  director, 
chamber  of  commerce.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

McCoy.  J.  E.,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va. 

McSpadden,  M.  L.,  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Emplojrment  Security. 

Miller,  Harry,  Manhelm,  W.  Va. 

Over,  Orvllle  F.,  city  manager,  Clarksburg. 
W.  Va. 

Pantoplus,  Clarence,  Magneday  Electric 
Products  Corp.,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Pauley.  Harry  R.,  speaker.  House  of  Dele- 
gates. West  Virginia. 

Polan,  Dr.  L.  M.,  Polan  Industries,  Inc., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Prince,  Elmer  W.,  city  manager,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

Randolph,  Jennings,  a  UB.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Russell.  Thomas  W.,  editor,  the  Sentinel, 
Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Sellman,  Marc,  president.  Nonpartisan 
Association,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Shannon,  Mary.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Smith,  Calvin,  administrator.  City  Hospi- 
tal, Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Smith,  Robert.   Rlchwood,  W.  Va. 

Smith,  8.  G..  county  commissioner,  Kana- 
wha County,  W.  Va. 

Smyth,  Howard,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Spencer,  Sterling,  Rlchwood.  W.  Va. 

Splker.  Lynn.  Lewis  County  agricultural 
agent,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Squires,  Ray,  president,  Lewis  County 
Court,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Stanley.  Miles  C,  president.  West  Virginia 
Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO. 

Stout.  Allen  L.,  secretary,  Parkersbiirg,  W. 
Va.,  Building  Trades  Coimcll. 

Thurmond,  Walter  R.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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Tttler.  George  J.,  president.  District  29, 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Trembly,  C.  E.,  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va. 

Trotter.  James  F.,  president.  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Asaoclatlon,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Tsutras,  Frank  O.,  managing  director.  Tug 
V.illey  Chamber  or  Commerce.  Williamson. 
W.  Va. 

Underwood,  Cecil  H..  Governor.  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Urbanlak,  Cecil  J.,  president.  District  31. 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Van  Glider,  Merl.  Marlon  County.  W.  Va. 

Walker.  C.  E..  president.  Raleigh  County. 
W.  Va..  Educational  Association. 

WiUiams.  Oelbert  E..  West  Virginia  branch 
manager,  Small  Business  Administration. 

Winkler,  Grant,  Webster  Springs,   W.   Va. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  on  the  area 
redevelopment  bill: 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  may  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  prepared  address  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  just  made  an  outstanding 
and  very  moving  address  on  the  pending 
bill,  for  which  I  should  like  very  much 
to  commend  him.  He  has  said  so  elo- 
quently what  some  of  the  rest  of  us  feel 
about  this  measure  that  I  can  be  quite 
brief  in  my  remarks. 

Both  political  parties  have  endorsed 
the  principle  of  aid  to  areas  of  heavy  and 
chronic  unemployment  in  their  plat- 
forms. The  President  has  endorsed  the 
objective.  The  Congress  last  year 
passed  a  bill  by  decisive  majorities. 

So  the  issue  is  no  longer  one  of  prin- 
ciple or  objective.  The  issue  is  one  of 
detail — of  the  means  to  the  end  on  which 
there  Is  broad  and  general  agreement. 

The  question  is  whether  S.  722  is 
soundly  conceived  and  properly  drawn. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  an  excellent  bill.  It 
will  do  the  job  for  which  it  is  designed. 
It  is  an  economical  bill,  which  will  save 
the  taxpayers  more  money  than  it  will 
cost.  In  its  details,  it  has  been  improved 
over  the  bill  we  passed  last  year,  and 
some  adjustments  have  been  made  to 
meet  some  of  the  objections  stated  in  the 
President's  veto  message. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  means  perhaps 
as  much  to  Pennsylvania  as  will  any  bill 
which  will  come  before  the  Congress  this 
year.  To  us,  it  is  the  difference  between 
giving  hope  to  our  hard-hit  communi- 
ties or  condemning  them  to  wither  away. 
The  question  is  whether  we  appropri- 
ate some  Federal  money — most  of  which 

is  in  the  form  of  loans  to  be  paid  back 

or  whether  we  tell  these  communities 
that  it  is  national  policy  to  let  them  be- 
come ghost  towns. 

I  say,  let  us  preserve  these  communities 
and  their  homes  and  schools  and 
churches.  Let  us  avoid  the  enormous 
social  waste  of  forcing  people  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  leave.    Let  us  save  the  heavy 
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economic  cost  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  public  assistance  In  these 
Islands  of  distress. 

Mr.  President.  Pennsylvania  does  not 
come  to  the  United  States  like  a  mendi- 
cant, cup  in  hand,  asking  for  a  handout. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Pennsylvania  ap- 
peals to  you  today  as  a  Commonwealth 
whose  i>eople  are  undertaking  heroic 
measures  of  self-help  and  whose  State 
government  is  setting  the  pace  for  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  its  own  ap- 
propriations to  assist  in  developing  in- 
dustry. 

Our  communities  have  raised  millions 
of  dollars  by  popular  subscription  and 
payroll  deductions  which  have  literally 
built  our  funds  dollar  by  dollar.  Our 
Commonwealth  has  appropriated  $10 
million  of  State  funds,  and  the  Governor 
has  asked  for  $10  million  more  in  the 
budget  now  pending  before  the  legisla- 
ture. But  this  combined  effort  has  not 
been  enough — and  will  not  be  enough — 
to  fill  the  employment  vacuum  created  by 
the  decline  of  the  coal  industry,  the 
decline  of  the  textile  industry  in  the 
North,  and  the  loss  of  jobs  through  in- 
creased output  per  worker  in  such  basic 
Industries  as  steel.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  too. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  David  L.  Lawrence,  has  pre- 
sented to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  a  full 
rei>ort  on  the  problems  of  Pennsylvania's 
unemployment  areas  and  on  what  our 
Commonwealth  and  its  people  have  done 
to  help  ourselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  statement  of  Governor 
Lawrence  submitted  to  the  House  com- 
mittee this  week,  which  brings  up  to  date 
the  testimony  presented  earlier  to  the 
Senate  committee,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence 
OF  Pennsylvania 
First.  I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
and  its  distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  Patman, 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  Pennsyl- 
vania position  on  Federal  area  redevelopment 
legislation. 

In  tne  short  time  I  have  been  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,   I   have    presented  statements 
before    committees    of    the    Congress    three 
times — once  on  the  desperately  needed  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  legislation,  and  now. 
for  the  second  time,  following  my  recent  ap- 
pearance   before   the   Senate   committee,  on 
the  equally  desperate  need  for  legislation  on 
Federal  aid  for  area  economic  redevelopment. 
There  is  notliing  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  greater  direct  Importance  to  Penn- 
sylvania than  the  proposals  for  Federal  aid 
on  urban  redevelopment  and  area  redevelop- 
ment of  our  distressed  areas,  the  latter  of 
which  Is  the  subject  of  your  hearings  today. 
In    preparing    this    statement    I    have    re- 
viewed the  provisions  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bills  Introduced  by  the  eminent  chair- 
man of  your  parent  conunlttee,  Mr.  Spence 
(H.R.  3505)    and  Mr.  Flood   (HJl.  3466).     I 
note  that  they  are  Identical  with  respect  to 
all  major  points,  and  I  want  to  endorse  them 
wholeheartedly.    I  note,  also,  that  they  take 
the  same  line  as  the  bill  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors DoTJCLAs  and   Cuuuc  and   a  very   large 
number  of  their  colleagues  from  both  parties. 


PennaylvanU  Is  prould  that  two  of  her  own 
leaders  In  the  Congress,  Senator  Cuulk  and 
Representative  Flood,  have  taken  so  aggres- 
sive a  role  as  proponents  and  authors  of  this 
program,  and  that  others  of  our  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation  are  identified  with 
proposals  which,  While  dlfTerlng  on  major  and 
minor  points,  nonetheless  are  solidly  behind 
the  need  for  Federal  legislation  In  thlj 
matter. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Spenck 
and  Mr.  Flood  (carried  also  In  the  Douglas- 
Clark  bill)  are  to  be  preferred,  and  this  state- 
ment Is  in  support  of  those  provisions  and 
the  action  program  that  would  ensue  from 
them. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  our  con- 
cern with  Federal  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation. Such  a  program  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  Commonwealth. 
Today.  Penn.«ylvania  has  more  than  its 
share  of  areas  of  chronic  economic  distress. 
It  faces  no  greater  problem  than  finding  • 
cure  for  this  long-term  unemployment. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  a  Federal  area 
redevelopment  program  during  the  previous 
session  was  most  encouraging  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  President's  veto  wus 
a  bitter  disappointment.  We  hope  the  Con- 
gre^iis  will  pass  a  really  effective  bill  in  this 
session,  and  that  the  President  will  sec  his 
way  clear  to  sign  It. 

Pennsylvania  is  no  Johnny-come-Iately 
in  the  matter  of  the  distressed  area  problem. 
It  has  lived  with  it  for  a  long  time  and  is 
still  living  with  it.  Over  500.000  workers  are 
Jobless:  ll  percent  of  its  labor  force  is  un- 
employed. This  In  a  State  that  ranks  tec- 
ond  in  manufacturing  and  the  production 
of  coal  and  third  in  population. 

Even  In  1957.  a  year  of  national  prosperity, 
one-flfth  of  our  people  lived  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus. 

When  things  are  bad  nationally,  they  are 
worre  in  Pennsylvania. 
Why?    For  two  reasons: 
First,  the  long  term  decline  In  our  basic 
industries  has  left  communities  and  workers 
stranded. 

Second,  we  Ye  a  heavy  m.Tuufacturlng  State. 
and  heavy  manufacturing  was  hardest  hit 
In  the  recent  recession. 

Coal  was  king,  but  no  more.  Thirty  years 
ago.  production  of  anthracite  was  at  Its 
peak;  150.000  men  were  at  work.  Last  year, 
only  20.000  Jobs  were  left.  But  hard  coal  is 
still  the  hard  core  of  the  economy  In  these 
northeastern  counties.  There  Is  little  agri- 
culture, and  not  enough  plants  where  a  man 
can  work.  The  switch  from  coal  has  cut 
a  way  the  economic  b.^se. 

Bituminous  coal  forms  the  rest  of  our 
coal  picture.  Production  has  held  up  better 
than  anthracite.  Yet  employment  here  alao 
has  consistently  declined.  Mine  mechaniza- 
tion and  the  growth  of  surface  or  strip  min- 
ing has  resulted  in  the  output  of  more  coal 
with  fewer  workers.  Our  central  and  south- 
western counties,  which  comprise  our  bi- 
tuminous area,  continue  to  be  depressed. 
This  chart  shows  the  radical  decline  in  Jobs 
In  the  entire  coal  Industry. 

What  has  happened  to  coal  has  happened 
to  railroads.  Railway  shop  and  maintenance 
employment  was  the  backbone  of  communi- 
ties such  as  Altoona.  Renovo  and  Dunmore. 
The  arrival  of  the  diesel  engine  and  height- 
ened competition  from  other  sources  dras- 
tically reduced  employment. 

We  have  also  lost  60,000  jobs  in  the  textile 
Industry.  And  36.000  In  the  steel  Uidustry 
In  the  last  8  years,  thanks  to  modernization 
of  steelmaking  processes. 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  lost  Jobs  in  our 
four  major  industries  during  a  period  of 
rapid  economic  and  population  growth  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  not  enough  new 
Industry  has  come  in  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  reces- 
sion 11  additional  areas  In  Pennsylvania — 6 


of  them  major  metropolitan  areas — have 
been  classified  as  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus.  This  brings  to  23  the  nvunber  of 
areas  so  classified. 

This  map,  showing  the  location  of  these 
classified  areas,  also  shows  other  smaller 
areas  which  would  qualify  as  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus.  Only  9  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's 67  counties  do  not  have  a  labor  sur- 
plus. 

Of  the  23  classified  areas,  12  would  qualify 
for  assistance  under  this  legislation. 

These  12  areas  are; 

Major  areas:  Altoona.  Erie,  Johnstown, 
Scranton.  Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 

Smaller  areas:  Berwlck-Bloomsburg,  Clear- 
field-Du  Bols,  Lewistown,  Lock  Haven,  Potts- 
vllle  (Schuylkill  County),  Sunbury-Shamo- 
kin-Mount  Carmel,  Uniontown-Connellsville. 

Unemployment  In  these  areas  runs  as  high 
as  24  percent  In  Uniontown  and  Connells- 
vllle — one  out  of  every  four  workers.  The 
severity  of  unemployment  in  each  of  these 
areas  is  shown  on  this  chart.  (Charts  omit- 
ted in  Recoko.  ) 

Pennsylvania's  disproportionate  unem- 
ployment has  cost  the  Federal  and  State  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars.  Between  1050-58 
$1.6  billion  was  paid  out  in  unemployment 
benefits,  and  another  billion  dollars  was 
doled  out  in  public  assistance. 

A  substantial  part  of  these  payments  went 
into  these  hard-hit  communities.  Only  one- 
sixth  of  the  labor  force  lives  in  these  areas, 
yet  30  percent  of  all  payments  went  to  them. 

Unemployment  compensation  and  public 
assistance  in  our  12  major  areas  alone 
totaled  $558  million.  If  unemployment  In 
these  areas  had  been  reduced  to  3  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  $306  million  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  and  $67  mil- 
lion in  public  assistance  payments  could 
have  been  saved.  Thirty-one  million  dol- 
lars of  this  $67  million  came  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  costs  far  less  to  create  new  Jobs  by  one- 
time investments  than  it  does  to  under- 
write Joblessness  by  continuing  subsidies. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  figures,  the 
unemployment  bill  in  our  State  alone  for 
the  last  5  years  could  have  financed  the 
Douglas  bill  for  the  entire  country. 

It  Is  for  all  these  reasons  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  here  making  a.  plea  for  Federal  aid 
for  area  economic  redevelopment.  It  Is  for 
these  same  reasons  that  Pennsylvania  is  al- 
ready deeply  involved  In  a  program  of  self- 
help  on  this  same  problem.  Pennsylvania 
does  not  believe  it  would  be  proper  to  come 
here  with  this  pica  without  being  willing 
to  carry  her  share  of  the  burden,  and  with- 
out having,  first,  done  her  best  to  lick  the 
problem  on  her  own. 

Avoiding  tedious  detail,  here  Is  the  story 
of  Pennsylvania's  effort  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  distressed  areas: 

1.  Between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
September  of  1956.  52  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities financed  the  construction  of  151 
factory  buildings  costing  $54  million  that  In 
normal  times  employ  31.000  factory  workers. 
They  did  it  with  a  combination  of  mortgage 
loans  from  banks  and  funds  raised  in  local 
subscription  drives.  Virtually  all  of  these 
plants  are  In  distressed  areas: 

2.  Beginning  in  September  1956,  the  State, 
itself,  through  the  new  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Development  Authority.  Joined  with 
distressed  area  community  groups,  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  in  more  of  this  same 
kind  of  financing.  Since  that  time  they 
have  Jointly  financed,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  financing.  77  additional  plants  and  plant 
expansions,  costing  almost  $30  million,  cre- 
ating Just  over  13,500  new  factory  Jotw;  In 
this  period  of  Just  under  3  years,  the  State 
has  appropriated  $10,200,000  for  these  indus- 
trial loans,  and  another  $10  million  appro- 
priation for  the  same  purpose  is  presently 
before  the  general  assembly  in  my  recom- 
mended budget; 


3.  We  now  have  43  slum-clearance-tu-ban- 
redevelopment  authorities,  created  by  Penn- 
sylvania municipalities  and  counties  to 
eliminate  urban  blight.  Most  of  them  are  In 
our  distressed  areas,  where  tax  revenues  have 
not  been  adequate  to  maintain  modern  facili- 
ties and  services,  and  where  unemployment 
and  underemployment  has  left  us  with  ex- 
tensive residential  blight.  The  State  makes 
cash  grants  to  these  local  authorities  for 
slum  clearance  work.  Since  1949  the  State 
has  appropriated  $12  million  toward  this 
work.  $8  million  of  it  during  the  past  3  years. 
My  present  buc'get  recommendations  pro- 
pose another  $10  million  for  the  purpose. 
We  are  m'jst  grateful  for  past  Federal  aid  In 
this  program,  each  State  and  local  dollar 
being  matched  2  to  1  with  Federal  funds; 
we  have  made  an  earnest  plea  that  the  Fed- 
eral program,  which  broke  down  last  year. 
be  resumed,  expanded  and  made  a  continu- 
ing thing  upon  wh'ch  municipalities  can 
count  for  the  next  several  years; 

4.  We  have  almost  IOC  communities — most 
all  of  them  in  our  distressed  areas — at  work, 
under  the  Federal  urban  planning  assistance 
program,  making  comprehensive  planning 
studies  to  eliminate  the  results  of  topsy- 
turvy growth,  slums  and  the  like,  and  make 
themselves  efficient  and  attractive  for  In- 
dustrial expansion  and  better  living. 

But  these  efforts  have  not  been  enough. 
In  coal,  in  railroading,  in  steel  technological 
and  market  changes  are  displacing  more  and 
more  of  our  people  from  employment.  There 
is  a  grave  shortage  of  Job  opportunities  for 
on-coming  youth.  Even  where  production 
rises  substantially,  as  in  steel,  fewer  workers 
are  required.  We  are  attracting  many  new 
industries.  We  are  no  longer  losing  indus- 
tries, except  In  rare  instances.  But  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  Jobs  in  our  existing  basic  Indus- 
tries. And  our  gains  In  new  jobs  coming  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  from  expanding  and 
new  industries  is  simply  not  enough  to  bal- 
ance our  Job  losses  and  pull  us  out  of  the  red 
and  on  the  way  toward  our  complete.  State- 
wide economic  redevelopment. 

We  are  completely  convinced  that  we  shall 
achieve  that  goal.  In  our  distressed  areas 
and  statewide,  only  with  a  special  program 
of  Federal  aid  of  the  type  Messrs.  Spence  and 
Flood  have  projected.  Their  proposals  deal 
directly  with  the  practicalities  of  the  prob- 
lem, as  we  see  that  problem. 

We  note  with  real  interest  that  this  is  not 
a  program  for  urban  centers  of  economic 
distress  alone.  It  Is  also  a  rural  program. 
Most  of  our  agriculture  In  Pennsylvania  is 
prosp>erous.  But  not  all  of  It.  We  have 
many  areas  where  a  rural  population,  once 
hard  at  work  at  lumbering  and  farming,  now 
finds  Itself  in  the  low-income  levels  men- 
tioned in  the  proposed  bills,  and  without 
the  alternative  Job  opportunities  new  Indus- 
try can  provide.  Yet,  industry  has  not  come 
Into  those  areas.  We  believe  the  provisions 
for  industrial  loans  proposed  for  such  rural 
redevelopment  areas  will  create  the  incen- 
tives and  Inducements  that  will  bring  indus- 
try to  such  areas. 

Accordingly,  I  have  these  specific  com- 
ments on  major  provisions  of  the  legislation : 

1.  The  bills  I  am  discussing  provide  $100 
million  for  Industrial  loans  In  urban  rede- 
velopment areas  and  a  like  sum  for  such 
loans  in  rural  redevelopment  areas.  This 
proposed  $200  million  will  at  least  assure 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  problem.  Too  often 
In  Federal  programs  of  the  past  we  have 
done  "too  little  too  late,"  with  the  result 
that  precious  Federal  tax  dollars  have  been 
dissipated  in  InefTectual  projects  and  pro- 
grams. If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  en- 
ter this  field,  it  should  do  so  on  an  adequate 
basis.  Further,  the  wisdom  of  the  $200 
million  of  funds  that  would  be  available 
under  this  legislation  assure  that  there  will 
be  continuity  In  the  program  over  the  initial 
years  when  it  will  meet  its  severest  test: 
funds  in  this  amount  remove  the  danger  of 


uncertainty  stenunlng  from  year-to-year  ap- 
propriations during  that  period. 

2.  We  especially  endorse  the  provision  that 
Federal  industrial-loan  assistance  be  limited 
to  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  proj3cts.  with 
the  balance  from  other  governmental,  pri- 
vate, or  civic  sources.  As  I  have  Indicated, 
our  own  communities  and  the  State  Itself 
have  done  and  stand  ready  to  do  their  share 
of  financial  participation  in  this  type  of  in- 
dustrial financing. 

3.  We  have  found,  too.  that  our  banks, 
within  the  limits  of  their  resources  and  regu- 
latory requirements,  will  enter  into  indus- 
trial financing  in  distressed  areas.  We  think 
the  provisions  of  the  leigslation  that  require 
private  financing  to  be  used  wherever  and 
to  the  extent  available  are  extremely  wise; 
the  provisions  for  subordination  of  Federal 
lonns,  both  as  to  repayment  and  security, 
will  tend  to  assure  the  maximum  fiow  of  pri- 
vate investment  funds  into  this  redevelop- 
ment progi'am. 

4.  In  the  State  community  bank  type  of 
Industrial  financing  we  have  under  way  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  found  that  the  low 
Interest  rates  on  the  nonbank  segment  of 
the  financing  of  a  given  project  has  been  a 
very  real,  tangible  factor  in  encouraging 
companies  to  enter  our  distressed  areas  with 
new  production  facilities.  We  are,  therefore, 
highly  encouraged  to  see  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  establish  an  interest  rate 
policy  providing  this  same  kind  of  Induce- 
ment factor. 

5.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  distressed  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  can  finance  the  public  facil- 
ities they  need  In  order  to  attract  and  ac- 
commodate industry  without  special  Federal 
aid.  Their  declining  revenues  have  left  them 
without  the  tax  base,  the  tax  revenues,  or 
the  private  borrowing  capacity  to  do  that 
financing.  They  are  doing  and  will  do  what 
they  can.  For  the  rest,  they  are  in  dire  need 
of  access  to  the  new  source  of  credit  and  lib- 
eral borrowing  terms  that  would  be  available 
in  the  $100  million  authorized  for  public  fa- 
cilities loans  under  the  proposed  legislation — 
and  they  v.-ill  need,  also,  access  to  the  $75 
million  authorized  for  outright  Federal 
grants  for  public  facilities; 

6.  Almost  by  definition,  the  problem  of  our 
distressed  areas  is  a  problem  of  pyeople  trans- 
ferring from  occupations  in  declining  indus- 
tries to  occupations  in  types  of  industrial  and 
business  pursuits  for  which  they  are  not 
trained.  I  therefore  heartily  endorse  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  looking  toward 
special  Federal  assistance  in  vocational  train- 
ing and  retraining. 

7.  I  have  referred  to  the  planning  and  ur- 
ban renewal  activities  under  way  in  a  very 
large  number  of  our  Pennsylvania  distressed 
area  communities,  and  the  extensive  problem 
of  residential  and  other  blight  they  face  by 
vlitue  of  their  past  and  present  economic  dif- 
ficulties. The  limitations  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  program.  In  its  emphasis 
on  the  residential  aspect  of  the  matter,  pre- 
sent a  roadblock  to  full  and  adequate  urban 
renewal  in  these  communities.  They  have 
areas  of  Industrial  and  commercial — as  well 
as  residential — slums  that  need  to  be  cleared. 
And  In  many  Instances  the  reuse  of  these 
areas  can  and  should  go  Into  sorely  needed 
new  industrial  and  commercial  projects.  We 
are  therefore  highly  pleased  to  see  these  lim- 
itations lifted,  as  to  distressed  areas,  under 
the  proposed  legislation. 

At  the  outset  of  this  statement  I  trust  I 
made  clear  that  unemployment  Is  a  desperate 
problem  In  Pennsylvania,  not  only  now. 
when  we  have  such  an  enormous  volume  of 
recession  unemployment,  but  chronically, 
over  the  years,  because  of  readjustments  in 
our  basic  industries. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  very  large  and  great  State 
faced  with  a  problem  that  is  beyond  the 
power  of  private  enterprise  and  State  and  lo- 
cal government  to  solve  alone.  It  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  American  system  that  people 
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and  areas  caught  up  in  the  throes  of  such  a 
situation  turn  to  their  Federal  Government. 

But  Pennsylvania  Is  not  alone  in  this.  I 
note  that  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  this 
matter  carry  accounts  of  distressed  areas  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation — In  sections  of  the 
South,  In  New  England,  In  Michigan.  lUlnots, 
Indiana.  Kentucky.  West  Virginia. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  suggest  that  the  sum  of 
-  these  problems  In  the  several  States  adds  up 
j  to  a  problem  for  the  Nation  Itself,  and  a  most 
proper  •dbject  of  concern  for  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a 
new  problem.  For  several  years  there  have 
been  bills  and  hearings  on  the  matter  In  the 
Congress. 

The  Nation  Is  late  in  getting  around  to  the 
problem  of  her  distressed  areas.  In  the 
meantime,  those  areas  create  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  financial  resources  of  State  and  local 
government.  They  Involve  enormous  losses 
in  wasted  manpower  and  unused  resources. 
Most  of  all,  their  plight  brings  intense  mis- 
ery and  suffering  to  thousands  of  people, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  misery  and 
suffering  from  which  they  cannot  possibly  es- 
cape in  their  own  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
solve  the  problenti. 

For  all  these  reasons  this  legislation  has 
our  wholehearted  endorsement.  But  may  I 
also  thank  its  authors  and  this  committee  for 
the  realistic  hope  they  have  given  us  that 
finally  distressed  areas  may  be  about  to  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  on  their  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabulation  of 
public  assistance  benefits  paid  in  12  areas 
of  chronic  labor  surplus  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

Total  amount  of  public  asiistance  benefits 
paid  in  12  Pennsylvania  chronic  surplus 
labor  areas  by  source  of  funds — State  and 
Federal.  1953-58 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  table, 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  shows  the  cost 
of  public  assistance  in  the  past  6  years, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  savings  which 
would  have  been  achieved  if  the  rate  of 
unemployment  had  been  3  percent.  The 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  been  $31  million,  and  to  the 
State  $36  million. 

The  $31  million  saved  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  these  6  years  alone 
would,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Commonwealth,  have  amounted  to  more 
than  the  prospective  volume  of  loans 
which  would  be  available  to  Pennsylvania 
under  the  pending  bill — and  I  repeat 
that  these  loans  are  ultimately  no  cost 


at  all,  because  they  would  be  repaid,  with 
interest. 

Moreover,  this  comparison  of  cost  and 
savings  does  not  take  into  account  the 
annual  return  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  increased  income  taxes  from  the 
economic  activity  that  is  created. 

I  can  summarize  this  section  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  these 
figures  prove  what  is  really  self-evident: 
That  there  is  no  economic  waste  greater 
than  unemployment.  It  is  a  burden  on 
our  economy.  It  is  a  burden  on  public 
budgets  at  every  level — Federal  as  well 
as  State  and  local.  It  is  a  burden  on 
our  whole  society.  When  we  pass  a  bill 
that  creates  jobs  through  loans,  we  are 
passing  a  bill  which  represents  true  econ- 
omy and  a  net  gain  in  every  way.  S.  722 
is  that  kind  of  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  turn 
briefly  to  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  used  against  this  bill,  and  I 
take  as  my  text  the  minority  views  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  signed 
by  six  of  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
With  all  due  respect,  these  minority 
arguments  just  do  not  stand  up  under 
analysis. 

The  distinguished  minority  argues, 
first,  that  the  bill  discriminates  in  favor 
of  only  a  few  of  the  unemployed  of  the 
United  States.  The  answer  is,  of  course 
it  does.  It  should.  The  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  has  never  been  conceived  as  a 
measure  to  relieve  all  unemployment  in 
the  United  States.  When  national  un- 
employment levels  reach  as  high  as  6 
percent  or  more,  a.s  during  this  recession, 
obviously  measures  of  general  applica- 
tion must  be  taken. 

But  after  national  measures  are  taken, 
and  unemployment  nationally  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  level,  there  will  still  be 
areas  which  have  unemployment  at  re- 
cession and  depression  levels,  because  of 
local  circumstances.  These  areas  were 
depressed  before  the  recession.  They 
were  depressed  during  the  recession. 
They  will  still  be  depressed  after  the 
recession  is  history.  Their  problem  is 
chronic,  not  temporary.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed for  that  specific  problem  of  local- 
ized, chronic  unemployment.  It  cannot 
be  dealt  with  except  through  such  a 
special  measure. 

Second,  the  minority  report  presents 
cost  estimates  ranging  up  to  $5  billion. 
This  figure  is  ridiculous.  It  is  based 
upon  assumptions  which  were  thorough- 
ly refuted  in  the  hearings.  I  only  wish 
that  my  able  colleagues  had  either  at- 
tended or  read  the  hearings  before  they 
lent  their  names  to  any  such  inaccurate 
figures. 

They  arrived  at  their  total  by  multi- 
plying three  figures — $10,000  to  $15,000 
per  job.  65  percent  as  the  Federal  share, 
and  390.000  jobs  to  be  created.  All  three 
of  these  figures  are  wrong.  The  $10,000 
to  $15,000  figure  includes  working  capi- 
tal and  inventories,  which  the  bill  clearly 
and  specifically  excludes  from  Federal 
help.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  foimd  the  aggregate  cost  of 
land  and  buildings  to  be  slightly  over 
$2,000  in  the  projects  which  we  have 
aided.  While  8.  722  would  permit  as- 
sistance also  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, the  extent  to  which  loans  for  this 


purpose  would  be  sought  is  problemat- 
ical. 

The  65  percent  Federal  share  which 
the  minority  uses  as  a  fiat  figure  is  a 
maximum,  not  an  average.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  this  maximum  would  rarely 
be  utilized,  and  the  average  would  be 
far  lower.  Again,  our  experience  in 
Pennsylvania  shows  that  private  capital 
normally  can  be  found  for  50  percent  of 
the  land  and  building  cost  of  these  proj- 
ects. Moreover.  States  and  local  com- 
munities would  continue  to  participate 
for  a  pai-t  of  the  remaining  50  percent. 

Finally,  the  390,000  figure  Includes 
every  single  new  Job  required  in  a  com- 
munity to  reduce  its  unemplojTnent  to 
6  percent.  This  Ignores  the  fact,  which 
was  fully  discussed  in  the  hearings,  that 
industrial  jobs  automatically  create 
service  and  other  non-industrial  Jobs  at 
a  ratio  in  the  neiphboihood  of  1  to  1. 

When  one  re-computes  the  cost  of  the 
basis  of  sensible  figures,  drawn  from  the 
testimony,  one  comes  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  $100  million  provided  in 
S.  722  for  industrial  areas.  This  figure 
may  turn  out  to  be  slightly  on  the  low 
side,  but  remember  that  the  fund  re- 
volves, and  repayments  will  be  coming 
in  to  offset  future  requirements.  Cer- 
tainly, the  $100  million  will  sufflce  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  to  come, 
after  which  we  can  re-appraise  the  situ- 
ation. 

With  an  appropriation  of  $10  million, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
assisted  in  the  creation  of  13,500  job? 
in  77  new  plants.  Thi.s  shows  how  a  little 
money  can  go  a  long  way. 

In  any  case,  the  minority  will  have  to 
concede  that  if  the  $100  million  is  too 
little,  as  they  contend,  the  more  limited 
figure  provided  by  the  Administration 
bill  would  be  even  less  adequate. 

Third,  the  minority  contends  that  we 
are  including  communities  suffering  not 
from  chronic,  but  from  cyclical,  unem- 
ployment They  also  object  that  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  are  arbitrary. 

I  admit  llaat  the  criteria  are  a  bit  ar- 
bitrary. They  have  to  be,  because  we 
do  not  want  to  place  the  Administrator 
in  the  position  of  having  to  use  his  own 
judgment  in  deciding  who  should  and 
should  not  be  included.  We  feel  he 
should  be  relieved  of  that  kind  of  pi  en- 
sure. 

But  the  so-called  arbitiary  standards 
are  very  well  designed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween areas  which  are  temporarily  dis- 
tre?.scd  and  those  which  are  chronically 
distressed — wliich  is  our  purpose.  These 
standards  reflect  one  of  the  major  ad- 
justments made  in  the  bill  to  bring  it 
more  closely  mto  accord  with  the  Ad- 
mini.';tratlon  views.  We  adopted  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  formula,  with  some 
modification. 

Fourth,  the  minority  views,  on  page 
41,  discuss  a  project  for  relocatmg  a 
plant,  as  though  this  would  be  a  typi- 
cal project.  This  appears  to  be  a  subtle 
trap  for  the  unwary.  E>veryone  who 
has  studied  the  bill  knows  that  the  bill 
is  not  intended  for  plant  relocation— the 
money  would  not  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  legislative  history  is  per- 
fectly clear  on  that  point. 
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Fifth,  the  minority  argues  that  the 
bill's  basic  defect  is  that  it  runs  counter 
to  the  precepts  of  the  private  market 
mechanism.  That  market  mechanism, 
it  is  held,  should  allocate  industry  among 
locations,  and  if  that  means  ghost  towns 
in  Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts  or 
p,?rpetual  rural  poverty  in  the  Appa- 
lachians and  the  Ozarks.  then  so  be  It. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  legitimate  philo- 
sophic position.  It  happens  to  be  in 
disasreement  with  the  expre.ssed  view 
of  the  Republican  Party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  lejrislative  branch  as 
expressed  in  our  action  last  year.  It  is 
an  obsolete  philosophy,  but  I  suppose  it 
can  be  honestly  held. 

If  the  market  mechanism  worked  per- 
fectly to  serve  human  welfare,  this  bill 
would  never  have  been  introduced. 
Every  time  this  body  attempts  to  deal 
with  ^any  aspect  of  the  social  evils  of 
unemplojTnent  and  poverty,  we  are  In- 
fering  with  the  private  market  mech- 
anisms. But  if  the  private  economy  left 
to  itself  does  produce  social  evils,  then 
it  is  the  business  of  an  intelligent,  self- 
governing  society  to  improve  on  that 
private  economy.  I  dread  to  think  what 
this  Nation  would  be  like  if  we  refrained 
from  all  such  action. 

Sixth,  the  minority  repeatedly  sug- 
gests that  any  growth  brought  about  in 
the  unemployment  areas  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  at^as.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  What  we  are  talking  abcut 
in  this  bill  is  promoting  additional  new 
growth  in  the  economy.  Our  economy 
should  not  be  static.  It  should  be  con- 
stantly growing.  This  bill  will  help  it 
grow  faster,  and  steer  some  of  the  new 
growth  into  areas  where  the  most  idle 
resources  exist.  Resources  otherwise 
wasted  would  be  put  to  work. 

Finally,  the  minority  speaks  of  dupli- 
cation of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act.  There  is  no  duplication.  That  act 
Is  of  national  application.  For  reasons 
which  I  have  stated,  the  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment  need  to  be  dealt  with 
through  an  act  of  local  application.  To 
the  extent  to  which  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  does  succeed  in  assisting 
the  depressed  areas,  of  course,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  will  be 
relieved  of  that  much  burden.  I  hope 
it  will  help  some.  But  we  all  know  it 
will  not  solve  the  problem  by  itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  bill 
for  handouts.  It  is  a  bill  to  make  the 
free-enterprise  system  work. 

It  is  not  socialism.  It  is  free  enter- 
prise in  action. 

It  is  not  charity.  It  is  a  bill  to  help 
people  help  themselves. 

It  would  create  wealth.  It  would 
eliminate  doles. 

When  we  bind  up  social  and  economic 
wounds,  we  help  the  whole  body  of  the 
patient,  the  whole  economy.  No  blood 
is  taken  away  from  any  other  pai-t. 

We  are  utilizing  the  brains  and  in- 
genuity and  know-how  of  the  American 
people  to  create  somethini;  that  did  not 
previously  exist. 

So  I  say,  Mr,  President,  this  is  a  bill 
in  the  tradition  of  America.  It  is  a  free 
enterprise  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  should 
pass,  and  pass  by  a  resounding  majority. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    WILLIAM 
(BILLY)  McNICHOLS,  OF  DENVER 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  one  of  the  great  and  respected  citi- 
zens of  Colorado,  William  H.  (.Billy)  Mc- 
Nichols,  Denver  city  auditor  from  1931 
to  1953,  passed  from  this  mortal  scene. 
Requiem  high  mass  was  sung  last 
Wednesday:  and  more  than  800  persons 
from  all  walks  of  life  paid  their  final 
respects  to  this  man,  who  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  and  busi- 
ness life  of  Denver  and  of  Colorado. 

At  this  time,  I  desire  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  Billy  McNichols  as  a  kindly  man,  a 
conscientious  public  servant,  a  sincere 
fighter,  and  a  dynamic  individualist. 

He  was  the  father  of  Stephen  L.  R. 
McNichols,  present  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado, and  of  the  Governor's  secretary, 
William  H.  McNichols,  Jr.  He  took 
great  pride  in  the  activities  of  his  sons. 
His  sage  political  advice  was  heeded  by 
many  who  have  held  high  positions  in 
the  political  life  of  Colorado. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Gregor  Smith  expressed  it  well  at  the 
funeral  service,  when  he  said: 

The  fact  that  Governor  McNichols  is  such 
a  fine  Governor  Indicates  that  he  had  a  fine 
father  •  •  •;  and  never  was  a  father  prouder 
of  his  son. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Billy  Mc- 
Nichols was  city  auditor  in  Denver.  He 
was  known  as  "the  watchdog  of  the 
treasury."  He  was  a  careful  guardian 
of  the  public  funds,  and  that  often  en- 
tailed battles  with  mayors  of  Denver,  for 
he  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  protect 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers. 

HI  health  forced  his  retirement  in 
1953,  after  an  illustrious  career  in  pub- 
lic office. 

Billy  McNichols  was  84.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Iowa.  At  an  early  age  he  came 
to  the  booming  mining  camp  of  Aspen, 
Colo.;  and  he  resided  there  for  many 
years.  Before  moving  to  Denver,  in 
1909,  he  was  treasurer  of  Pitkin  County. 

He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Senate,  as  a  member  of  the  State  land 
board,  as  deputy  State  auditor,  and  as 
deputy  Colorado  secretary  of  state. 
For  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Denver  Democratic  club.  He  was  past 
grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks,  and  he 
was  active  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Billy  McNichols  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  public  servant.  But,  more 
than  that,  he  was  a  trusted  and  valued 
friend  of  many,  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  Colorado. 

His  death  leaves  a  great  void  in  my 
home  State  of  Colorado.  I  will  be  among 
the  many  who  will  miss  the  kind  and 
wise  guidance  of  my  long-time  friend, 
Billy  McNichols. 

Through  these  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  Denver  and  Colorado,  he  had 
the  wise  and  patient  counsel  of  his  faith- 
ful wife,  who  aided  him  in  his  steadfast 
course  for  the  common  good.  I  and  my 
family  Join  with  the  rest  of  Colorado's 
congressional  delegation  in  expressmg  to 
Mrs.  McNichols,  their  sons  and  their 
daughters,  our  deepest  and  most  sincere 
sjTnpathy  in  their  hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record,  following  my  remarks,  an  article 
entitled  "  'Watchdog*  Billy  McNichols 
Leaves  a  Host  of  Friends." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows; 

I  From  Uie  Denver  Post,  Mar.  7.  19591 

"Watchdog"  Billy  McNichols  Leaves  a 
Host  of  Friends 

(By  John  Buchanan) 

Memories — so  many  of  thenr  stood  In 
line  to  wait  their  turn — rushed  through  our 
mind  this  week  when  we  learned  of  the 
death  of  William  H.  McNichols,  former  au- 
ditor of  our  city. 

Watchdog  of  the  city  pocketbook.  Mr. 
Mac,  Uncle  Billy. 

Tlicse  and  other  words  came  to  mind. 

Warm  friend.  Treasured  hours  of  con- 
versation. Gay  fighter.  Dynamic  Individ- 
ualist. Shrewd  politician.  Proud  hus- 
band and  father.  Idealist.  Truth  teller. 
Conscience  perched  on  the  shoulder  of  city 
government.  Conscientious  public  servant, 
who  gave  much  of  himself  and  his  life  to  the 
stream  of  good  government. 

It  was  Just  a  little  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  when  on  our  first  day  ps  a  city 
hall  reporter  we  walked  through  the  third 
floor  double  doors  with  the  name  "auditor" 
on  the  transom. 

Mr.  Mac  smoked  a  cigar.  And  on  the 
scales  of  physical  appearance  he  outweighed 
them  all  that  day:  handsome,  piercing  eyes, 
gay  smile,  tweed  suit  of  fibers  imported  from 
his   Irish  homeland,  venerable  white  mane. 

This  was  the  giant  in  public  office  who 
kept  close  watch  on  city  affairs. 

It  never  ceased  to  be  a  thrill  to  a  re- 
porter to  find.  Bumeday.  Mr.  Mac  snlfRng 
the  air  like  the  veteran  watchdog  that  he 
was.  sensing  an  issue  that  demanded  his 
action. 

It  usually  meant  strong  black  headlines 
that  mnrched  through  the  composing  room 
until  they  found  their  place  on  page  I 
of  our  paper. 

Just  as  carefully  as  Mr.  Mac  sniflfing  for 
issues,  city  hall  reporters  learned  to  sniff 
for  the  blue  smoke  of  his  ever  burning 
cigrir  as  they  approached  the  auditor's  office. 

A  thin.  Indian -sunitner  haze  drifting  from 
the  inner  office  meant  that  the  gears  of  city 
government  were  In  mesh,  and  running 
smoothly.  Thick,  blue  smoke  meant — ere 
you  stepped  across  his  threshold — that  the 
signals  of  a  fight  were  being  lifted. 

He  was  never  more  alert;  his  wit  never 
sharper;  his  step  never  brisker;  his  verve 
never  higher,  than  during  these  battles, 
when  the  watchdog  came  roaring  out  of  his 
door,  biting  and  slashing  at  the  things 
which  had  offended  his  credo. 

He  could  "work  with"  as  well  as  fight, 
and  he  did  both  with  Mayors  Stapleton  and 
Quigg  Newton. 

He  had  many  a  tussle  with  the  Impatient, 
young  Newton.  Newton  thought  the  world 
of  him.  On  meeting  in  the  halls,  or  at 
affairs  of  state,  Newton  would  often  place 
his  hand  on  the  auditor's  shoulder  and  ask: 
"How  are  you,  Billy?" 

We  remember  when  we  first  learned  that 
Newton,  a  political  neutral,  finally  registered 
as  a  Democrat. 

We  rushed  up  to  Mr,  Mac's  office  to  obtain 
a  quote  from  him  on  the  fact  that  tlie 
man  with  whom  he'd  often  tussled  waa 
now  a  member  of  the  McNichols  party. 

He  drew  a  couple  of  puffs  on  his  cigar, 
and  a  smile  crept  over  his  lips. 

"Well,  he  Joined  the  right  party." 

Where  do  a  reporter's  memories  stop  on 
a  man  like  BUly  McNichols?  They  don't, 
and  of  course  they  never  wiU. 

A  great  personal  loss.  A  great  loss  to  his 
host  of  friends.  But  the  beginning  of  a 
legend. 
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INTERVIEW     WITH     ISRAEL'S     AM- 
BASSADOR ABBA  EBAN 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a  dls- 
tlnsruished  statesman,  one  of  the  world's 
great  orators,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
fo.-emost  thinkers  of  the  day  on  the  in- 
ternational scene,  is  Israel's  spokesman 
to  the  world.  Abba  Eban.  Ambassador  to 
th2  United  States,  and  Israel's  perma- 
nent representative  to  the  United 
^.ations. 

On  Friday,  March  20.  Ambassador 
Eban  will  speak  in  Denver.  I  sincerely 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  in  Denver  on 
that  occasion,  not  only  to  meet  the 
Ambassador  personally,  but  also — as 
always— to  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
great  brain. 

I  am  informed  that  Ambassador  Eban 
Is  about  to  leave  the  United  States  to 
return  to  Israel.  That  is  very  siRnin- 
cant,  to  me.  in  the  liRht  of  recent  Inter- 
national events,  which  always — or.  at 
least,  recently — have  been  foreseen  by 
Ambassador  Eban. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
television  broadcast,  entitled  "Celebrity 
Parade."  which  is  an  interview  with  the 
Israeli  Ambassador  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey, one  of  the  distinguished  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  men  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  make  this  request  because  in  the 
Interview  there  are  set  forth  Ambassador 
Eban's  vision  and  prophecy  in  regard  to 
what  is  happening  today  in  Iraq  and 
what  Is  happening  to  Nasser.  I  believe 
the  Interview  will  be  well  worth  the 
reading  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  all  Members  of  the  other  body,  as 
well,  and  also  all  others  who  have  access 
to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Celebrity   Parade 

(Interview  with  the  Israeli  Ambassador  by 
Mr.   Joseph  McCaffrey) 

Mr.  McCaffrjet.  Good  afternoon.  Welcome 
once  again  to  Celebrity  Parade.  It's  Indeed 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  have  as  our  guest 
today  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  diplo- 
mats. Mr.  Abba  Eban,  who  is  the  Israeli  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ambassador,  nice  to  have 
you  here. 

Ambassador  Eban.  Nice  to  be  here.  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey. 

Mr.  McCAFrRET.  I  think  probably  before  we 
start  talking  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the 
map  of  Israel  and  I  think  our  listeners  will 
get  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
your  country  faces.  Here  is  Israel,  which  is 
bordered  by  Jordan  for  330  miles;  by  Egypt 
for  165  miles;  Lebanon,  49  miles;  and  bor- 
dered by  Syria  for  47  miles.  I've  always 
thought,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  of  all  the 
tinder  spots  we  have  In  the  world  today,  that 
probably  the  one  that  might  explode  Into  a 
great  war  might  be  the  Middle  East  situation. 
I  was  Just  wondering,  in  your  opinion,  how 
tensions  along  Israeli  borders  lessened,  let 
us  say.  In  the  last  year. 

Ambassador  Eban.  Mr.  McCaffrey,  I  don't 
believe  that  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  those  that  confront  the 
world  today.  The  recent  crisis  over  the  For- 
mosa Strait,  the  present  tension  over  Berlin. 
are,  I  think,  more  crucial  for  world  peace! 
There  will  not  be  any  world  war  arising  from 
Israel's  relatlona  with  her  neighbors,  nor  do 
I  think  there  will  be  a  local  war.  On  our 
Xrontlers.    which   are   embatUed    and    tense. 


there  has  been  more  tranquillity  In  the  past 
year  than  ever  b<'fore.  Since  the  Slnal  cam- 
paign there  has  been  relative  quiescence — 
an  occasional  ervption  at  a  dangerous  point, 
but  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  plan  any  sustained  re- 
newal of  conflict. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Mr.  Ambassador,  Is  this 
because  perhaps  there  is  lessening  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  your  Arab  neighbors? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  less.'nlng  of  hostility.  Their 
leaders  still  articulate  the  dream  of  our  ex- 
tinction. But  I  tlilnk  that  thoURhtful  Arabs 
must  oe  Increasingly  Impressed  with  the 
manifest  spectacle  of  our  permanence  and 
stability.  I  doubt  If  any  intelligent  Arab. 
any  man  of  capacity,  could  really  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  disappear. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well.  Is  Nasser  the  focal 
point  of  Arab  hostility.  In  your  opinloi\? 

Ambassador  Eda>*.  Yes;  but  whether  he  be- 
lieves it  or  not.  It  Is  he  who  articulates  and 
expands  and  exploits  the  hostility  to  Israel. 
and  It  Is  his  constant  agitation  on  that 
sphere  that  keeps  the  Arab-Israel  conflict 
alive. 

Mr.  McCa-frey.  It  seems  to  me.  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  seen  in  the  last  12 
months,  let  us  say.  th«t  the  Arabs  are  having 
trouble  among  themselves.  Is  It  possible  for 
the  Arabs  to  ever  unite  against  Israel  on  that 
one  particular  Issue? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well.  I  think  you  are 
quite  right  there.  The  tensions  between  the 
Arab  States,  themselves,  have  recently  been 
far  more  acute  than  their  tension  with  xxs. 
Tliey  have  been  to  busy  Jumping  at  each 
other's  throats  that  they  have  hardly  had 
any  time  for  preoccupation  with  us.  The 
Issue  there  Is  a  simple  one.  Shall  each  Arab 
State  and  each  Middle  Ea-stern  State  have  a 
right  to  Its  free  and  separate  existence,  or 
shall  they  be  forced  under  the  domination  of 
Cairo?  That  Is  tie  Issue  which  now  agi- 
tates the  Arab  world,  and  the  Arab  world  Is 
so  absorbed  In  that  historic  Issue  that  It 
seems  to  have  Its  attention  diverted  from 
Us.  The  only  things  that  unite  them,  un- 
fortunately, are  negative  objectives,  such  as 
hostility  to  Israel.  But.  at  present.  I  should 
say  that  their  disunity,  the  fear  of  Nasser  on 
the  part  of  his  nelj:hbors,  these  are  so  acute 
that  they  show  no  signs  of  cooperating  for 
any  purpose,  even  a  negative  purpose,  such 
as  an  assault  upon  Israel. 

Mr.  McCaffrky.  This  might  not  be  a  dip- 
lomatic que.<5tlon  tc  ask  a  diplomat,  but  do 
I  gather,  then,  that  you  think  that  Nasser 
Is  bound  to  fall  eventually? 

Ambassador  Eban  I  think  that  In  the  last 
8  months,  especially  since  the  crisis  of  the 
summer,  It  has  be<!n  revealed  that  Middle 
Eastern  States  are  not  desirous  of  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  Nasserist  empire.  There  has 
been  one  success  for  this  concept  of  Arab 
union— Syria  has  celebrated  Its  union  with 
Egypt.  I  think  It's  rather  like  the  kind  of 
unity  that  our  ani^estor  Jonah  celebrated 
with  the  whale,  and  the  gastric  rumblings 
from  Damafcus  and  Cairo  prove  that  the  di- 
gestion has  been  neither  smooth  nor  effec- 
tive. But  In  Tunis,  In  Libya.  In  Sudan,  in 
Jordan,  In  Lebanon,  even  In  Iraq,  one  finds 
resistance  to  this  concept  of  other  states 
giving  up  their  soverelgfnty  to  Nasser  and  be- 
ing preoccupied  by  that  position.  Peeling 
aUo  the  dangers  perhaps  of  a  one-sided 
alinement  in  international  politics  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nasser  has  fallen  Into  troubles 
and  there  Is  a  kind  of  torment  and  anguish 
about  his  policy  today. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  How  much  Influence  has 
communism  In  the  Middle  East,  would  you 
say.  In  your  appraisal? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well,  communism  has 
an  easy  arena  in  which  to  play  amongst  the 
Impoverished,  depressed  Arab  masses.  But 
the  issue  isn't  so  much  communism,  it's  the 
tendency  of  Arab  States,  In  their  revolt 
against  Western  control,  against  the  mem- 
ories   of    Imperialism,   to   exploit    the   great 


power  conflict,  and  to  enter  Into  these  very 
close  alliances  and  acts  of  collusion  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  It's  relations  between 
the  Arab  Government  and  the  great  powers 
which  are  of  greater  Importance  than  the 
question  of  communism  within  Arab  States 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
many  trouble  8|>ots  in  the  Middle  East  is 
that  the  Arabs  are  afraid  the  Israelis  will 
attack  them  and  the  Israelis  are  afraid  the 
Arabs  will  attr'ck  them.  On  the  basis  of 
what  happened  In  1Q56.  when  Irrael  did 
move  out.  Isn't  It  your  thinking  thnt  per- 
haps the  Arabs  might  have  reason  to  fear 
Israel? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well,  we  did  not  start 
a  war  m  1956.  They  sUu-ted  a  war  In  1948. 
They  m:Unt.\lned  It  ever  klnce.  In  1956 
they  Intensified  It  by  blockade  and  by  com- 
mando raids,  and  the  Sinai  expedition  vat 
our  reaction  to  this  Intensification  of  a  state 
of  war  which  they  have  maintained  continu- 
ously the  whole  time.  They  need  have  no 
fear  that  we  will  Initiate  confiict.  We  are 
prepared  to  renounce  state  of  war,  and  In- 
deed to  enter  into  peace  treaties  immediate- 
ly, based  upon  the  existing  territorial  struc- 
ture of  all  the  states  of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Mr.  Ambassador,  looking 
back  now  for  almost  Z^'j  years,  do  you  re- 
gret the  Slnal  campaign,  or  do  you  think 
there  have  been  some  benefits  accruing  to 
Israel  from  it? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  think  the  position 
has  cleared  since  then  and  has  Improved. 
I  think  the  legend  of  Nasser's  military  su- 
periority has  been  destroyed,  and  not  only 
Israel  but  other  states  in  our  area  breathe 
more  freely.  We  have  open  access  now  to 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  through 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  There  is  a  more  peaceful 
situation  near  Gaza  than  there  was  before, 
and  the  world  has  awakened,  I  think,  to 
the   genuineness  of   Israel's   grievance,   sur- 

Sunded  by  these  hostile  neighbors.    I  think 
ere  have   been   tangible  gains   for  Middle 
Eastern  stability  since  the  Slnal  expedition. 

Mr.  McCAFFRrY.  Isn't  there  still  a  segment 
of  public  opinion  In  Israel  thnt  advocates 
preventive  war.  even  at  this  point? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well,  there  is  no  au- 
thoritative policy  in  that  direction.  Those 
who  advocate  either  war  or  expansion  have 
been  repudiated  by  more  than  80  percent  of 
our  people  in  its  previous  elections,  and  I 
think  would  be  repudiated  again.  We  are 
prepared  for  peaceful  consolldaton  ba^ed  on 
the  existing  territorial  and  political  structure. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  We  have  been  talking 
about  the  military  threats  involved  In  the 
Middle  East,  but  actually.  Isn't  the  great 
threat  of  Israel  In  the  Middle  East  lU  eco- 
nomic threat?  As  Israel  progresses  and  Im- 
proves living  conditions.  Isn't  that  a  threat 
to  the  existing  states  In  the  Middle  East 
where  the  Arab  Is  pretty  downtrodden? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well,  perhaps  backward, 
reactionary  governments  might  see  a  threat 
in  our  social  dynamism.  But  surely  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  the  spectacle  of 
our  social  and  economic  and  cultural  prog- 
ress should  be  an  encouragement  to  them. 
Perhaps  we  set  an  example  which  they  could 
well  emulate,  and  If  not  In  the  Arab  world, 
at  least  throughout  Asia  and  Africa  there  are 
States  who  see  a  great  hope,  a  great  vision, 
in  Israel's  swift,  purposeful,  dynamic  advance 
In  the  social  and  economic  fields. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Whenever  we  talk  about 
the  problems  In  the  Middle  East,  we  come  to 
the  problem  of  the  some  900,000  refugees 
from  Israel.  Let  me  ask  you  first  a  very 
general  question.  Let  us  say  that  over- 
night we  could  solve  the  problem  of  the  900,- 
000  refugees.  Would  that  Immediately  bring 
sweetness  and  light  to  the  Middle  East? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  think  it's  the  other 
way  about,  Mr.  McCaffrey.  If  the  Arab 
States  wanted  peace  with  us  they  would  not 
see  any  advantage   in  artificially  maintain- 


ing this  refugee  problem,  because  they,  with 
assistance  from  the  world  community  and 
some  asslstancs  from  Israel,  could  easily 
solve  It  In  their  huge  territories  with  their 
abundant  supplies  of  water  and  oil  and  man- 
)K)wer,  and  with  their  priceless  gift  of  Arab 
focletles  in  which  these  refugees  could  be 
loyally  integrated.  The  malntenace  of  the 
refugee  problem  is  a  result,  a  consequence  of 
their  refusal  to  make  peace.  I  think  It  could 
be  solved,  but  Its  solution  requires  a  sub- 
jective change  of  attitude  on  their  part. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  What.  In  your  opinion, 
could  be  done  to  solve  the  refugee  prob- 
lem? 

Amb.issador  Eban.  I  think  the  solution  lies 
along  the  road  which  your  own  Government 
and  most  other  Western  governments,  and 
the  Government  of  Israel  have  for  long  up- 
held— the  resettlement  of  these  refugees  in 
the  expanding  economic  labor  markets  of  the 
Middle  East  in  the  Arab  coimtrles  to  which 
they  are  akin  and  loyal,  and  not  their  forc- 
ing back  Into  Israel,  to  which  they  are  sllen 
and  hostile. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Your  Government  has 
made  a  series  of  offers  over  the  years  to  sit 
down  and  talk  this  problem  over,  haven't 
you?  In  fact.  Just  recently,  I  think,  you  have 
made  some  offer? 

Ambassador  Bban.  Tee,  we  have  nia<d«  prog- 
ress In  our  compensation  offer,  snd  we  would 
also  contribute  to  a  resettlnment  program. 
But  what  is  needed  Is  a  decision  by  Arab 
governments  to  stop  obstructing  these  solu- 
tions. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Do  you  think  the  day  Is 
coming  when  they  will  stop  obstructing  the 
eolutlons.  or  do  you  think  it  Is  to  their  polit- 
ical advantage  to  maintain  the  refugee  prob- 
lem as  an  active  and  contlntilng  sore  point? 

Ambassador  Kbam.  Well,  they  seem  to  take 
tlie  latter  view.  I  think  It's  a  mTong  view 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  getting  tired 
of  the  artificial  perpetuation  of  the  problem 
and  would  like  to  see  it  solved,  but  I  see  no 
immediate  light  on  the  horiam. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Many  people  say  that  the 
refugees  are  the  problem  ol  Israel  because 
Israel  had  caused  the  refugee  problem. 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well,  our  answer  is  that 
the  problem  was  not  caused  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Israel,  It  was  caused  by  the  attempt 
to  destroy  Lrael  by  force.  It  was  the  result 
of  a  war.  If  there  had  not  been  a  war.  there 
would  not  have  been  the  refugee  problem, 
and  therefore  those  who  caused  the  war. 
namely  the  Arab  governments,  are  respon- 
sible lor  the  creation  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Let's  talk  a  little  about 
Israel,  itself.  I  noted  the  other  day,  for 
example,  that  Meyer  Levin,  the  author.  Is 
living  now  In  Israel  where  he  Is  completing 
a  novel.  What  Is  this  great  attraction  that 
Israel  has? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  think  it's  the  sense  of 
growth.  The  feeUng  that  everything  Is  In  Us 
beginning.  In  Its  Infancy.  A  kind  of  exhila- 
ration which  must  have  existed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  early  period  of  your  national 
formation.  The  sense  of  being  rooted  in  the 
future.  The  swift  expansion  of  agriculture. 
Industry,  culture.  To  see  something  being 
born  and  grow  has  a  special  thrill  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  contemplation  of  so- 
cieties which  are  already  firmly  established. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Actually,  you  are  not  a 
native.  You  came  from  South  Africa,  I  be- 
lieve, and  then  London. 

Ambassador  Eban.  Yes;  I  would  say  that 
ea  or  90  percent  of  our  population  are  Immi- 
grants. As  you  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities 
a. Id  villages,  three  out  erf  every  four  people 
were  not  there  on  that  Inunortal  and  incom- 
parable day  when  oiu'  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed 10  years  ago. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Many  people  say.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, that  Israel  can  never  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  especially  because  there  are  so 
many  people  moving  In  there  almost  every 
year,  every  month,  for  that  matter.     Will  the 


day  come  when  Israel  could  be  self-support- 
ing? 

Ambassador  Ebak.  X  always  avoid  using  the 
word  "never"  In  political  and  hlstcnical  proc- 
esses. We  are  progressing  toward  self-sup- 
port. The  gap  in  our  balance  of  payments 
Is  growing  less.  To  give  an  example,  our 
population  has  Increased  by  29  percent  In 
the  last  10  years — in  the  last  7  years — where- 
as our  production,  the  national  product,  has 
Increased  by  76  percent.  People  are  not 
simply  consumers — they  are  also  producers. 
They  are  the  oest  raw  material  that  a  nation 
can  have.  In  the  short  run  they  may  be  a 
burden,  but,  as  I  think  your  own  people  cnn 
testify,  no  country  that  has  ever  accepted 
immigration  has  failed  to  be  strengthened 
by  immigration.  In  the  modern  world  ab- 
sorptive capacity  Is  not  a  function  of  space. 
It  depends  on  the  industrial  and  sclentinc 
development  of  a  nation.  There  are  other 
peoples  in  Europe,  Holland,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, which  have  created  a  high  standard  of 
living:  Switzerland,  on  small  areas;  and  I 
think  wc  can  follow  their  example. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  One  out  of  every  nine  Is- 
raelis is  an  Arab,  and  the  Arabs  are  repro- 
ducing about  twice  as  fast  as  the  Israelis. 
Is  the  Arab  minority  a  problem  or  poten- 
tial problem  in  Israel.  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Ambassador  Bban.  I  hadn't  realised  that 
they  were  Increasing  at  such  a  fast  rate. 
They  are  not  a  problem.  They  have  equal 
rights  before  the  law.  They  have  a  higher 
standard  of  economic  development  and  edu- 
cational and  social  progress  than  their 
neighbors  In  Arab  countries.  I  don't  think 
they  form  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  In  your  opinion,  and 
again,  perhaps  not  a  diplomatic  question  to 
ask  a  diplomat,  but  do  you  think  the  United 
States  Is  doing  as  much  as  It  can,  or  as  you 
believe  it  should,  to  ease  the  Middle  East 
tensions  and  perhaps  -xld  your  country? 

Ambassador  Eban.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  the  United  States  for  Its  massive  Infusion 
of  aid  Into  our  economy,  society,  and  cul- 
ture. I  think  the  United  States  supports 
the  Integrity  and  independence  of  Middle 
Eastern  States.  Perhaps  that  policy  could 
be  given  greater  publicity  and  solemnity  but 
we  think  the  United  States  Is  a  stabilizing 
element  In  our  region,  both  by  supporting 
the  Integrity  and  Independence  of  States, 
Including  Israel,  and  by  these  very  en- 
lightened programs  of  economic  and  social 
assistance. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Is  there  still  more  or  less 
an  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East? 

Ambassador  Eban.  There  Is,  I  am  afraid, 
but  we  are  no  longer  being  left  behind.  We 
are  finding  easier  access  now  to  the  equip- 
ment that  we  need.  The  Western  Powers 
especially  are  much  more  responsive  than 
they  used  to  be  to  our  requests.  And  I 
think  that  we  have  now  a  strong  deterrent 
power  and  a  good  defensive  posture,  al- 
though we  should  like  to  have  to  devote  less 
of  our  resources  than  we  do  to  military 
progress. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Is  your  military  budget 
reaching  a  point  where  It  Is  a  drain  on  your 
economy? 

Ambassador  Eban.  It  Is  a  drain  but  I  was 
relieved  to  hear  that  even  In  a  country  as 
great  as  yours  you  face  that  problem.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  reduced  but  we  can  see 
no  early  possibility  of  reducing  it. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Mr. 
Ambassador.  As  a  diplomat,  do  you  believe 
that  diplomacy  Is  keeping  up  with  modern, 
atomic -age  weapons  of  war,  or  do  your  think 
diplomacy  is  being  left  behind  by  space  and 
all  these  other  things? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  think,  tmfortunately, 
the  great  discoveries  in  nature,  the  new 
forces  that  have  been  liberated  and  revealed, 
have  not  yet  been  brought  under  a  system 
of  International  restraints.  The  greatest 
task  which  faces  International  diplomacy 
is  to  establish  control  of  law  and  a  system 


of  accepted  restrainu  over  these  vast  forces. 
That  has  not  yet  been  done,  and  I  think  Itl 
the  greatest  task  which  faces  the  United 
Nations.  Dlsamuunent.  control  of  outer 
space,  control  of  nuclear  energy.  The  great 
task  of  dlplcxnacy  today  Is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  scientific  revolution. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  You  are  an  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  and  of  course  a  very 
keen  observer  at  the  UU.  There  seems  to 
be,  unfortunately.  I  think,  a  growing  seg- 
ment in  America  that  Is  dlslUusloned  with 
the  United  Nations,  that  think  it  hasn't 
done  enough,  that  It  has  been  rather  Im- 
potent. What  Is  your  appraisal  of  the 
United  NaUons? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  can  understand  a  feel- 
ing of  frustration,  as  j'ou  listen  to  these 
long,  tedious,  sometimes  hostile  speeches. 
But  there  ought  to  be  a  sense  of  perspecUve, 
I  think.  Mr.  McCaffrey.  It  took  a  long  time 
for  tribes  to  develop  Into  villages,  villages 
Into  cities,  and  cities  Into  states,  and  what 
we  are  Uylng  to  do  In  the  United  Nations 
U  to  establish  community  attitudes  between 
sovereign  states.  I  think  there  Is  growing 
up  a  habit  of  Intercourse,  of  responsibility, 
of  mutual  accounUblllty.  in  which  you  can 
see  the  seed  of  a  system  of  law  founded  on 
Justice  and  peace,  and  therefore  la  the  long 
perspective  I  believe  that  such  an  attitude 
of  disillusionment  Is  not  Justified. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  A  hypothetical  question: 
Where  would  we  be  today  in  this  modern 
age  if  we  had  no  United  Nations  or  a  counter- 
part to  It? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well,  we'd  be  sitting 
down,  working  out  a  method  of  creating  It, 
becaxise  with  all  its  defects  you  do  need  a 
universal  platform  in  which  all  states  con- 
front each  other  on  a  basis  of  sovereign 
equality.  You  need  a  parliament,  you  need 
a  bridge,  and  I  think  that  with  all  Its  im- 
perfections that  it  Is  an  Indispensable  part 
of  our  vi-orld  and  one  of  tlie  restrainte  which 
pulls  us  back  from  the  abyss  of  disaster. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  We're  now  in  what  some- 
one calls  the  "delicate  balance  of  terror." 
Do  you  believe  that  the  world  can  avoid  an 
ail-out  atomic  war,  l^lr.  Ambassador? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  think  so.  I  believe 
that  the  very  facts  of  the  scientific  revolu- 
tlon  are  a  safeguard  against  war.  for  good 
or  for  111,  but  In  any  case  Irrevocably  science 
has  placed  us  on  a  crossroads  from  which 
two  roads  converge,  the  one  leading  to  ca- 
tastrophe and  the  other  to  abundance.  I 
think  the  sheer  desire  of  the  human  race 
for  survival  will  act  as  a  brake  upon  the 
policies  of  the  atomic  powers  and  that  this 
Instinct  of  self-preservation,  if  nothing  else, 
will  hold  us  back  from  the  abyss.  Now.  If 
we  can  produce  a  period  of  tranquility,  per- 
haps a  more  affirmative  oppcM-tunity  for  di- 
plomacy will  be  created.  But  I  think  that 
in  the  long  run  the  scientific  revolution  will 
ttu-n  out  to  be  a  benefit  to  our  generation 
and  will  not  be  the  source  of  doom. 

Mr.  McCAFFaBT.  As  an  interested  observer, 
do  you  believe  that  the  present  visit  of 
Mlkoyan   may   lessen   cold -war  tensions? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  think  that  any  process 
of  mutual  intercourse  between  the  atomic 
power  Is  vital  and  I  think  any  understanding 
by  them  of  each  other's  poUcies  and  atti- 
tudes and  preoccupations  is  a  contribution, 
although  one  shouldn't  exaggerate  by  think- 
ing that  the  basic  conflicts  between  them 
will  be  alleviated  by  such  encounters. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  You  are  basically  a  very 
optimistic  man.  aren't  you? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  am,  and  I  am  op- 
timistic not  only  as  an  individual  but  as  an 
Israeli.  As  we  look  back  over  the  past  10 
years,  we  divide  our  problems  Into  two  cate- 
gories: Those  problems  that  we  have  solved 
in  the  past,  and  thcee  that  wc  are  gcdng 
to  solve  In  the  futiire. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Of  course,  optimism  seems 
to  be  Inherent  In  Israel.  AH  Israelis  are 
very  optimistic  that  their  troubles  with  the 
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Arabs  are  going  to  work  out  all  right.  Look- 
ing back  over  yoiir  very  brief  blstory,  do 
you  hold  this  optimism  that  everything  even- 
tuaUy  win  work  out  all  right? 

Ambassador  Eban.  I  think  so.  Nobody 
would  have  Imagined  10  years  ago  that  this 
little  community  of  650,000  would  now  be 
over  2  million.  Nobody  who  looked  at  our 
landscape  then  would  have  envisaged  the 
transformation  that  has  come  over  it  since. 
And  I  think  that  with  time  and  patience  the 
Arab  States  will  get  iised  to  our  existence 
and  will  awaken  to  the  sheer  compulsion  of 
the  future  to  be  shared  with  us  In  peace. 

Mr.  McCavtrkt.  Speaking  domestically, 
and  forgetting  your  borders  and  the  problems 
Involved  there,  what  would  you  say  Is  the 
one  great  need  in  Israel  today? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Well,  the  great  need  is 
to  find  economic  resources  with  which  to  in- 
tegrate our  growing  population.  We  now 
have  renewed  immigration  from  central  and 
eastern  Europe  and  the  greatest  concern  of 
our  government  now  is  to  maintain  economic 
dynamism  with  which  to  absorb  the  great 
blessing  of  this  new  infusion  of  manpower 
into  our  economy,  society,  and  culture. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  For  many  years  there  have 
been  Israeli  bonds  sold  here  in  the  United 
States.  How  helpful  have  they  been  to  your 
economy,  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Ambassador  Eban.  Quite  Indispensable. 
Indispensable.  Without  that  f360  million  of 
capital  investment  we  should  have  never  been 
able  to  make  these  advances,  the  advances 
which  have  earned  such  international  ap- 
plause throughout  the  10  years  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  applause  which  reached  its  climax 
during  the  anniversary  celebrations  last 
year. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Mr.  Ambassador,  could  I 
ask  you  one  more  question?  What  are  your 
own  personal  plans?  There  has  been  some 
talk  that  you  probably  will  be  leaving  us 
within  the  year. 

Ambassador  Eban.  Mr.  McCaffrey,  there  are 
no  such  things  as  indiscreet  questions,  there 
are  only  indiscreet  answers.  My  present 
plans  are  to  continue  with  my  work.  To- 
morrow I  hope  to  be  discussing  these  mat- 
ters with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Then  I 
shall  be  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  with  Mr. 
Mikoyan,  and  so  my  work  continues.  There 
is  an  election  in  Israel  at  the  end  of  October 
or  early  November,  and  I  do  not  exclude  the 
prospect  that  I  might  there  seek  some 
broader  sphere  of  re8p)onslbillty,  but  there  is 
nothing  officially  decided  in  that  connection 
as  yet. 

Mr.  McOAJTHirr.  We'll  endorse  you.  You 
say  that  tomorrow  you  will  be  meeting  with 
Secretary  Dulles.  Have  you  found,  as  an 
individual,  that  you  have  received  coopera- 
tion on  all  the  levels  that  you  have  worked 
with  here  In  this  country? 

Ambiissador  Eban.  Yes.  Whether  or  not 
we  always  agree  on  the  fundamental  points, 
we  do  agree  that  we  have  always  found  a 
courteous  reception  and  our  discussions 
with  your  Government  are  always  conducted 
on  a  high  level  of  Intellectual  and  moral 
sympathy. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
I've  enjoyed  this  chat  a  great  deal.  Very 
glad  that  you  dropped  around. 

Ambassador  Eban.  Thank  you  very  much. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  now  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  7 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  March 
20.  1959.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  19,  1959: 

In  thx  Regttuir  An  Porck 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8298,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion required  by  law : 

SECOND    LIEUTENANT   TO   FIRST   LIEUTENANT 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Fletcher.  William  E..  48326A. 
May,  Curtis  O.,  2g5{l3A. 
Field,  Edsel  R.,  29582A. 
Simmons,  Albert  P.,  29830A. 
ToUefson,  James  L.,  29584A. 
Hanson,  Jack  L.,  48328A. 
Teague,  Relly  R.,  48327A. 
Yates.  Mannifred,  81909A. 
Nummon,  Guy  A.,  2d,  2g600A. 
Twark,  John  M..  29.)98A. 
Turoski.  Richard  F  ,  2g599A. 
Todt,  William  E..  48329A. 
Carbaugh.  Carol  C.  48333 A. 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  3d,  48331A. 
Mulhauser,  Harvey,  48330A. 
Stewart.  William  M..  3d.  48332A. 
Toblason,  Kenneth  P.,  48334A. 
Stone.  Charles  H..  i9601A. 
McLaughlin.  Daniel  P.,  29703A. 
Evans,  Donald  L.,  48337A. 
Hejde,  Daniel  I.,  48336A. 
Morgan,  Clark  R..  48339A. 
Jefferls,  Joe  A.,  48340A. 
Carwlle,  Elford  L.,  48343 A. 
Taylor,  Edward  G.,  48341A. 
Philler,  William  J.,  48344A. 
Dean,  William  F..  Jr..  49664A. 
Hornbarger,  Harold  A.,  48342A. 
Mease,  Robert  D.,  48345A. 
Greseth,  Benoyne  K..  29734A. 
McComb.  Leo  E.,  2;)735A. 
Luttrell,  James  H..  48346A. 
Bendell,  Donald  D..  29695A. 
Slater.  David  A.,  29736A. 
Peterson,  Allen  B.,  29737A. 
Beasley,  Billy  J.,  29912A. 
Hand.  Harry  E..  48347A. 
Plumb,  Glenn  E.,  4;i348A. 
Barker,  Ronald  L.,  48349A. 
Van  Leuven,  Dean  R.,  29602A. 
Pladars,  Zigurds,  4H350A. 
Gangol.  Anthony  J,  29603A. 
Volz,  Donald  H  ,  4aJ51A- 
Ford,  Tim  C.  29604A. 
Sakry.  John  F.,  483.55A. 
Stallings,  Joe  B.,  48356A. 
Gober,  James  L.,  48353A. 
Flentje.  Stanley  K.   483S7A. 
Williams.  Tony  G.,  29605A. 
Coryell.  Kendrick  £.,  48359A. 
Terrell.  James  E..  4U358A. 
Dally,  James  H.,  29V38A. 
Jackson,  George  G.,  29739A. 
Van  Zandt.  Richard  D.,  48360A. 
Applebaugh,  Robert  G.,  29696A. 
Brug,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  29740A. 
Slbson,  Donald  A.,  1!9744A. 
Freund,  Thomas  C.  29741A. 
Sweeney,  James  E..  29743A. 
Jassmann,  Franklin  E.,  29742A. 
Grosh,  Karl  H.,  483(I1A. 
Moore.  Hayden  C,  4  8363 A. 
Trapp,  John  C,  48362A. 
Willis,  Arthur  R.  D. ,  48369A. 
Moss,  Carlton  H.,  4f370A. 
Walker,  Donald  E.,  48371A. 
Miller.  Edward  D..  29697A. 
WUtse,  George  A.,  2)746A. 
Hering,  David  J..  29747A. 
Weibel,  Donald  L.,  i  9745 A. 
Land.  Charles  P.,  ~29748A. 
Toljanic,  Anthony  J.,  48373A. 
Schnucker,  Paul  H.  48374A. 
Weseman,  Henry  B.  29e07A. 
Brown,  Bevan  H.,  2E608A. 
Kerr,  Henry  F.,  Jr.,  48376A. 


Knox,  Lawrence  E.,  48378A. 
Marler,  Donald  D.,  29704A. 
Sldwell,  Edward  N.,  48381A. 
HolUs,  Donald  R.,  48379A. 
Davis,  Frank  R.,  29698A. 
Musgrove,  Richard  W.,  48382A. 
Hanks,  Kenneth  G.,  48383A. 
Stewart,  Robert  A.,  29230A. 
Denson,  Lee  A..  Jr..  29045A. 
Schwartz.  Marvin  F.,  Jr.,  29211A. 
Ackerman,  Eton  E..  28984 A. 
Park,  Robert  E.,  29183A. 
Kelly,  John  D.,29130A. 
Cecil,  Robert  S.,  29020A. 
Anderson,  B.  Conn,  Jr..  28987A. 
Alser,  Donald  J.,  28986A. 
Wallace.  Bruce  M.,  Jr.,  29249A. 
Studdard,  Otis  P.,  29234A. 
Plske.  Andreus  A..  Jr.,  29190A. 
Tucker,  Richard  P.  29242A. 
Flaherty,  Dundas  I.,  29067A. 
Kamm,  John  M..  Jr.,  29125A. 
Gollehon.  George  B..  2908aA. 
Smith,  Richard  E.,  29224A. 
Johnson,  Douglas  S..  29122A. 
Halllsey.  Alfred  J.,  29097A. 
Warren.  Richard  H.,  29251A. 
Daleski,  Richard  J.,  29036A. 
Waters.  Joseph  P.,  29262A. 
Ernst,  Fred  H.,  29061  A. 
Dunsavage,  William  P..  29054A. 
Klrchgessner,  Thomas  £..  29132A. 
Chavarria,  Charles  N.,  29022A. 
Beyer,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  28999 A. 
Schoep,  John  C,  29210A. 
Stockham,  Leo  W  .  29232A. 
Maio.  Armand  D.,  29156A. 
Stroface.  Joseph  F.,  29233A. 
Cannon,  Howard  R.,  29018A. 
Eggert,  Duane  C.  29057A. 
HolmquUt.  Harold  G..  291 12A. 
Tlndall.  John  B  .  Jr.,  29240A. 
Buckelew,  Jesse  W..  2901 1  A. 
Hanna,  Hugh  E..  Jr..  29100A. 
Armstrong,  Spence  M..  28990A. 
Parent,  Edward  J.,  29182A. 
Denezza,  Eugene  J..  29043A. 
Olson.  James  K..  29180A. 
Wetzel.  Robert.  292S8A. 
Nicolais,  Mario  A..  29176A. 
Missler.  Charles  W..  29168A. 
Robertson,  Charles  W..  29200A. 
Dowell,  Richard  P..  29053A. 
Dwyer.  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  29055A. 
Smith.  Perry  M.,  29223A. 
Jacobson,  Ralph  H..  291 18A. 
Ross,  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  29203A. 
Niles,  William  H..  29176A. 
Krutz.  Robert  D..  29135A. 
Mayer,  Irwin  B.,  29159A. 
Karas,  John.  29127A. 
Berger,  Lawrence  W..  2899aA. 
Lake.  Jerome  G.,  29137A. 
Brandt.  Thomas  C.  29006A. 
Smith.  Mark  E..  3d,  29222A. 
Dander.  Vernon  A..  29037A. 
Peterson.  Clifford  D.,  29186A. 
Harris,  Lyell  P.,  29105A. 
Flood.  Donald  T.,  29069A. 
Olds.  Ernest  A..  29179A. 
Relnhardt.  Thomas  E..  29197A. 
Schaefer,  John  E..  29207 A. 
Black.  William  H..  29000A. 
Collins,  John  B.,  29026A. 
Shortridge.  James  C.  Jr..  292aOA. 
Head.  Richard  H..  29106A. 
Van  Ry.  Charles  D.,  29244A. 
Kamp,  James  J.,  Jr.,  29126A. 
Werbel,  Jerome  H.,  29256A. 
Fleming.  Raymond  J.,  290e8A. 
Davis,  Joe  R.,  29038A. 
Lewis,  Reed  H..  29144A. 
Hamm.  Charles  R.,  29098A. 
Dougherty.  Joseph  M..  29051A. 
Detore.  James  V..  Jr..  29047A. 
Spaenl.  Herbert  H.,  Jr.,  29226. 
Alexander,  Michael  H.,  28985A. 
Wolverton,  James  R..  29267A. 
George,  Benjamin  W.,  29079A. 
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Sheridan,  Robert  B.,  29218A. 
Toung,  Remain  A..  Jr.,  29270. 
Leonard.  George  F.,29142A.    1 
Fllbey,  Hugh  L.,  29066A.  j  ' 

James,  EMward  C,  29120A. 
Torrey.  Charles  C,  29241  A. 
Bryant.  Richard  O..  29010 A.    | 
Gromek,  John  M.,  29089A. 
Quinn,  Matthew  J.,  Jr..  29194A. 
Van  Vonderen,  Vernon  R.,  29245A. 
Eri,  James  P..  29059A. 
Lyle.  Roger  H.,  29150A. 
Mushalko.  George,  29172A. 
Shannon,  William  C,  29213A. 
Logglns,  Aaron  B.,  29146A.        | 
O'Hara.  Mark  A..  Jr.,  29178A. 
Curtis.  Charles  O.,  29034A. 
Wilson.  Powell  J..  Jr.,  29266A. 
Haddad.  Albert  O.,  29093A. 
Lynch,  George  P.,  Jr.,  29151A.' 
Koerkenmeier,  Leo  J..  29133A: 
Sager.  Walter  C.  29204A. 
Rosenhauer,  George  L..  29202A. 
Sharkey,  Jack  J..  29214A. 
Buddie.  James  W  ,  2901 2A. 
Fetch,  Kenneth  M..  29185A. 
McChristian,  Lester  S..  Jr..  29160A. 
Johnston,  Jerry  R..  29123A. 
Faurer,  Theodore  M.,  29063A. 
Noonan,  David  J.,  29177A. 
Colman,  Thomas  M..  29027A. 
Sheehan,  Leo  J..  292 17A. 
Zehnder,  Robert  E.,  29271A. 
Faust,  Donald  O.,  29064A. 
Green,  Merrill  A.,  Jr..  29086A. 
Boshoven,  Bernard  W..  29003A. 
Burhans.  Edmund  D.,  2d,  29015A. 
Wolff,  Marc  T,  291 15A. 
Luft,  NealeM.,29149A. 
Delgado.  Arsenlo  L..  29042A. 
Shaud,  John  A..  29215A. 
White.  Frank  D.,  29261A. 
Marr,  Lawrence  O.,  291 56A. 
Masterson.  Jerry  P..  29157A. 
Lynch.  Thomas  C,  29152A. 
Burgk.  Norman  A  ,  29014A. 
Rensvold.  Rand  E..  29 1 99 A. 
Arnold.  Steven  W.  N..  28992A. 
Burd.  Prank  A.,  Jr.,  290I3A. 
Grassberger,  Robert  E..  29065A. 
Butler.  Dennis  L.,  29016A. 
Conway,  John  E.,  29028A. 
Kendall,  Usle  G.,  Jr.,  29131A.> 
Greene,  Robert  M.,  29087A. 
Schaumberg,  G.  Richard,  29209A. 
Block,  Emil  N..  Jr..  29002A. 
Palmer.  David  L.,  2gi8IA. 
Stein,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  29229A. 
Dent,  Frederick  R.,  3d.  29046A. 
Jakus,  Paul  A,  29119A. 
Debus,  David  L..  29040A. 
Myers.  Barton,  3d,  29i73A. 
Bruno.  Nicholas  J.,  29009A. 
White.  George  T..  29262A. 
Sutherland.  John  S.,  29236A. 
Sanders,  Joe  E..  29205A. 
Chartrand.  David  P..  29021A. 
Kauffman,  Richard  H..  29128A. 
Kautz.  James  G.,  29129A. 
Schwartz,  Thomas,  29212A. 
Williams.  Oscar  E.,  Jr.,  29266A. 
Welsner,  Thomas  L.,  29254A. 
DeVoll,  Nathaniel  O.,  29048A. 
Hansen,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  291(nA. 
Thelin,  Alan  L.,  29239A. 
Wetzel,  William  T.,  29259A. 
Piatt,  Raleigh  E.,  Jr.,  29188A. 
Lansing,  Samuel  M.,  29140A. 
Kotellos,  Harry.  29134A. 
Murphy.  Donald  P.,  29170A. 
Dye,  Albert  J.,  29056A. 
Lorey,  Richard  W.,  29147A. 
Verfurth.  Jan  E.,  29247A. 
Cody,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  29024A. 
Gardella,  Stephen  G.,  Jr.,  29076A. 
Widner,  Ronald  L.,  29264A. 
Murray,  Carl  H.,  Jr..  29171A. 
Hetland,  Joel  S.,  29109A. 
Campls.  Joel  R..  29017A. 
Forbrlck,  John  W..  29071A. 


Cook,  James  A.,  29029 A. 
Reagan,  George,  29196A. 
Sheehan.  Donald  E.,  292ieA. 
Meader,  Stanley  H..  29 165  A. 
Mackey,  James  B..  291&3A. 
Groner,  Sheldon  L.,  29090A. 
Hadley,  Franklin  R.,  29095A. 
Blltrl,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  29169A. 
Soltesz,  Stephen  A..  29225A. 
Hlggins,  John  H.,  3d,  291  lOA. 
Vallentlny,  Edward.  29243A. 
Prossner,  Leslie  T.,  29193A. 
Linden.  James  A.,  29145A. 
McMahon,  James  S.,  29163A. 
Hagenmeyer.  Willard  H.,  Jr.,  29096A. 
Hubert,  Lawrence  J.,  291 14A. 
Clonts,  Darold  W..  29023A. 
Gossens,  Gerry  P.,  29084A. 
Harbold,  NorrU  B..  Jr.,  29104A. 
Coker,  Charles  F.,  29025A. 
Peterson,  George  W.,  Jr.,  29187A. 
Bowen,  Stuart  W.,  29004A. 
Ferriter,  Peirce  G.,  29065A. 
Ernst,  Donald  L.,  29060A. 
Brown,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  29008A. 
Renshaw,  Alan  B.,  29198A. 
Ankenbrandt,  Gerald  D.,  28989 A. 
Cuslck,  Paul  B.,  29035A. 
Pitzer,  George  E..  29191A. 
Gibson,  Jerry  L..  29880A. 
Anderson.  Darrell  L.,  28988A. 
Satterfield,  E>onaId  W..  29206A. 
Warner,  Glenn  A.,  29250A. 
Skatvold,  Jerald  H.,  29221A. 
Crum,  William  P.,  29032A 
erase,  Roland  B  ,  29030A. 
Francis,  Bob  L.,  29072A. 
Lang,  Kenneth  E.,  29139A. 
Westerhausen,  J.  Walden,  292S7A. 
Brown,  Robert  E.,  29007A. 
Grelsen.  Paul  H.,  29088A. 
Swanenburg,  Richard,  29237A. 
Shewchuk,  Richard  G.,  29219A. 
Carey,  William  C,  29019A. 
Herz,  Robert  T..  29108A. 
Medley.  Porter  N..  Jr.,  29166A. 
Stewart.  William  H..  29231A. 
Hugdahl,  Donald  L.,  29116A. 
Bowman,  Alfred  C,  Jr.,  29005A. 
Weltman,  Bernard  I.,  29255A. 
Blocher,  Robert  M.,  29001A. 
Hansen,  Walter,  29103A. 
Dougherty,  Paul  G..  29052A. 
Gaude.  Henry  R.,  29077A. 
Pllcher,  Chester  A.,  29189A. 
Culberson,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  29033A 
Schannep,  John  D.,  29208A. 
Textor,  George  P.,  29238A. 
Barrett,  Robert  T.,  28995A. 
Barker,  James  N.,  28993A. 
Pearson,  Robert  L.,  29184A. 
Mavrotherls,  Nicholas  A.,  29158A. 
Creighton,  Terry  W.,  29031A. 
Barlow.  Allen  E.,  28994A. 
Benzl,  Leonard  P.,  28997A. 
Hoffman,  Alfred.  Jr..  291  llA. 
Decell,  George  M.,  3d,  29041A. 
Ragland,  Joseph  E.,  29195A. 
Oauthreaux,  Stephen  E.,  Jr.,  29078A. 
Stebleton,  Lawrence  A.,  29227A. 
McPeek,  William  C,  29164A. 
Denham.  Walter  S.,  Jr..  29044A. 
Hampton,  John  A.,  A29099A. 
McClung,  William  W..  29161A. 
Heidrich.  George  C,  29107A. 
Irwin,  Gerald  L.  291 17A. 
Arnold.  James  R.,  28991A. 
Pope,  Joe  D.,  29192A. 
Lajeunesse,  David  W..  29136A. 
Nelson,  John  P.,  29174A. 
Magagna,  John  F.,  29154A. 
Sullivan,  Philip  L.,  29235A. 
Mclntyre,  John  R.,  Jr.,  29162A. 
Vaselenko,  Robert  P.,  29246A. 
Haddock,  Harold  A.,  29094A. 
DUlon,  William  M.,  29049 A. 
Steele,  Ben  L.,  29228A. 
Elliott,  John  E.,  29058A. 
Hopewell,  Pred  M.,  2gil8A. 
Guest,  Richard  P.,  Jr..  2909 li^ 


Hackellng,  Charles  C,  29092A. 

Garges,  Daniel  T.,  29076A. 

Frankenberg,  Raymond,  29073A. 

Lally.  John  J.,  29039A. 

Pales.  Philippe  B.,  29062A. 

Wood.  John  E.,  29269A. 

Levis,  Charles  A..  29143A. 

Romero,  Richard  S.,  29201A 

Mercuro,  George  J.,  29167A. 

Jones,  Robert  D.,  29124A. 

Hansen,  Edmund  E.,  29102A. 

Bauduit.  Harold  S.,  28996A. 

Frith,  Norman  L.  H..  2d,  29074A. 

Weigold,  George  W.,  Jr.,  29253A. 

Whltaker,  William  E..  29260A. 

Godstrey,  Kenneth  H.,  29081A. 

Visage,  James  R.,  29248A. 

Allfrey,  William  D.,  31910A. 

Metcalf .  Charles  D.,  48368A. 

Richmond,  Earl  H..  29609A. 

Ever  man,  Rxissell  D.,  29700  A. 

Belden,  David  L..  29701A. 

Mandell,  Harold,  29699A. 

Dopier.  Edward  P..  Jr..  29749A. 

Maupln,  Robert  E.,  48384A. 

Pavik,  Alvin  L.,  48385A. 

Holmquist,  Carl  P.,  48386A. 

Tillotson,  David,  Jr.,  48387A. 

Preyss,  Albert  E.,  48390A. 

Kerby,  Robert  L.,  48388A. 

Monczewski,  Matthew  E.,  48392A. 

Knagenhjelm.  Ludvlj  W.,  Jr..  48389A. 

Panczyk,  Raymond  K.,  48391A. 

Bockelman,  Harold  L.,  29661  A. 

Moore.  Richard  P.,  29856A. 

Swanson,  Thomas  I.,  48393 A. 

Austin,  Larry  M.,  29610A. 

Moore,  Joseph  D.,  29832A. 

Walters.  Alan  B.,  29834A. 

Cleveland,  Stuart  E..  29833A. 

Davis,  Robert  P.,  29831A. 

HoUey.  Til  den  S  ,  48394  A. 

Hiliier,  Ronald  L.,  29750A. 

Hays,  Cloyd  A.,  48395A. 

Smith,  Clarence  T.,  29821A. 

Maggard.  Harold  C,  29820A. 

Pelto,  Ernest  E.,  48399A. 

Gelger,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  48398A. 

Pulos,  Chrlsto  D.,  48205A. 

Stinson,  Thomas  W.,  48400A. 

Avery,  Beatrice  B.,  48397W. 

Oilman,  Daniel  T..  Jr.,  29835A. 

Seaman,  Rajrmond  A.,  29836A. 

Schoonmaker,  Richard  W.,  50070A. 

Williams.  Bob  P.,  29662A. 

Elbllng,  Joseph  H.,  48403A. 

Gaetz,  Charles  J..  48402 A. 

Gardner.  Lorin  R.,  48404A. 

Perrine.  Robert  K..  2&663A. 

Hendrickson,  Richard  A.,  29664A. 

Paulsen,  William  C.  Jr.,  48406A 
Medical  Service  Corps 

McKlnney,  Vernor  L.,  49119A. 
Nurse  Corps 

Heath,  LoU  M.,  49736W. 

(Note. — Dates  of  rank  of  all  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  19,  1959: 
United  Nations 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

District  or  Columbia  Redevelopmxnt  Lanb 
Agknct  a 

Francis  P.  Healy,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on 
and  after  March  4,  1959. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1959 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Harrell,  Memorial  Baptist 
Church.  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God  is  not  far  from  each  of  us.  for  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. — Acts  17:27-28. 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  mercies  are  many  and  whose  sav- 
ing grace  is  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing, reveal  Thyself  as  we  approach  Thee 
in  prayer,  that  we  may  have  the  confi- 
dence that  Thou  art  the  rewarder  of  all 
those  who  diligently  seek  Thee. 

We  acknowledge  Thee  as  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  from  whom  pro- 
ceedeth  aU  power  and  dominion  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  In  Thee  we  trust. 
We  praise  Thee  for  the  history  and 
heritage  of  this  Nation;  that  through  Thy 
providence  it  was  established  in  freedom 
and  preserved  in  union. 

We  bear  up  in  our  intercession  before 
Thee  Thy  servants  whom  Thou  hast 
coiuited  worthy  to  be  called  to  positions 
of  trust.  We  pray  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  this  body  now  in  session. 
Imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  truth.  Guide  them  by  Thy 
counsel  to  the  end  that  the  safety,  honor, 
and  welfare  of  this  Nation  may  be  ad- 
vanced. 

In  the  name  of  Christ.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H Jl.  2294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ellla 
Timber  Co.;  and 

H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Flem- 
ing as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  46.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Chassln; 

S.  102.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslawa 
Wojczul; 

S.  110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Taelco 
Znouye; 

S.  178.  An  act  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  points  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points 
In  the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  either 
directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  transportation; 

8. 191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Silk; 

S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarlnda  da 
Veiga; 

S.  210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pantaleon 
Ibarra,  also  known  as  Elmo  Gomes  Arclbal; 

S.  244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Antonlou; 

8.  319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Burtzos; 


S.  320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8<^Ja 
Laica; 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Staays 
Serelka; 

8. 323.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  David 
Forbes; 

S.  324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jotaann 
Kalatschan; 

S.  327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cwy 
Plnkusiewicz; 

S.  328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellen  B. 
Mueller; 

S.  330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erminlo 
Neglia; 

S.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jakob  Ub- 
lang,  Jr.; 

S.  332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Albert; 

S.  333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  Auth; 

S.  355.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  bo  as  to  prohibit  the 
misuse  by  collecting  agencies  or  private  de- 
tective agencies  of  names,  emblems,  and 
insignia    to    indicate    Federal    agency; 

S.  381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  E. 
Dietrich; 

S.  425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klarchen 
Huebner  and  her  minor  children,  Carl 
Johann  and  Marine  Claire; 

8.458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Bogatkln  Manea; 

8. 459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Penelope 
Carnavas  Kafos; 

S.  460.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oorjana 
Grdjlc; 

8. 501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Balblna 
Borensteln; 

S.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benedict 
Eremenko  (Ben  Zuke),  Victor  Tartarnlkov 
(Victor  Kalin),  Mikhail  Ivankov-Nlkolov 
(Michael  Nikolas),  and  Victor  Solovyev; 

8.  607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Sinclair  G.  Stanley: 

8.  624.  An  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olrolamo 
Naselll; 

S.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Tasuko 
Kltano; 

8.  667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pavillne  D. 
Klmbrough; 

S.  726.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  ex- 
peditious enforcement  of  cease  and  desist 
orders  issued  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  758.  An  act  f<»  the  relief  of  Viktors 
Nelmanls; 

8.  869.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos 
A.  Koetalas; 

S.  947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Verentes  Bent,  deceased; 

8. 1207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosette 
Sorge  Savorgnan;  and 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Arciiitect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  the  official  flag  of 
the  United  States  bearing  49  stars  which  is 
first  flown  over  the  west  front  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Caklson 
members  of  the  joint  select  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain records  of  the  U.8.  Government,"  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  No.  59-7. 


sion  to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general 
debate  on  the  bill,  H.R.  5805,  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
OfBce  Departments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  18] 

Bolton  Hall  Philbin 

BrovhlU  Harmon  Pllcher 

Carter  HoUfleld  Porter 

CeUer  Keith  PoweU 

Curtis.  Mo.  Mclntlre  Rivera,  S.  C. 

DingeU  Mack.  Wash.  Taylor 

Foley  Martin  Teague.  Tex. 

Frellnghuysen  Miller.  Thompson,  La. 

Gallagher  George  P.  Wllaon 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thia  roUcall  402 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
R  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1960,  AND  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1959 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  to  file  reports  on  two 
appropriation  bills,  one  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriation  bill,  1960.  and 
the  other  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  1959. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  both  bills. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     INDIAN     AF- 
FAIRS OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  »sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  may  have  permis- 


AMENDMENTS    TO    FEDERAL    AIR- 
PORT ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  1011)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  1011, 
with  Mr.  MrrcALF  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pending 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Spbinger]  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  will  be  the  real 
fight  on  what  is  voted  on,  whether  we 
shall  take  the  bill  H.R.  1011  or  the  ad- 
ministration's substitute,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  here 
when  we  adjourned  yesterday,  we  were 
discussing  the  bill  imder  consideration, 
H.R.  1011.  Just  before  we  were  ready  to 
adjourn  at  the  end  of  the  reading  of  the 
first  paragraph  I  offered  a  motion  to  sub- 
stitute what  is  substantially  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  which  was  under  discussion 
yesterday. 

That  is  what  I  wanted  to  talk  about 
tMs  morning. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  point  of  explana- 
tion so  that  everyone  may  understand. 
The  gentleman  just  mentioned  that  his 
substitute  is  substantially  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  Yesterday,  when  the  gentle- 
man offered  his  substitute,  I  asked  him 
if  it  was  the  administration  bill,  and  I 
understand  the  gentleman  said  it  was. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    It  is. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  your  substitute  iden- 
tical with  H.R.  3267  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bennett] ? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  is.  The  adminis- 
tration bill  is  H.R.  3267  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] on  January  26,  1958.  I  believe 
there  are  two  features  which  this  House 
would  be  interested  m  in  the  Bennett  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  the  administration 
bill  will  cost  only  $200  million.  That  is 
the  figure  requested  in  the  budget.  That 
is  the  figure  which  was  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Quesada  who  is  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  who,  under 
both  direct  and  cross  examination  said 
that  figure  would  be  adequate  and  that 
he  could  do  the  job  with  $200  million. 
The  bill  under  discussion  calls  for  $297 
million.  That  is  a  substantial  difference 
and  the  first  and  biggest  difference  be- 
tween the  bill  presently  before  us  and 
the  administration  bill — $97  million. 
Now,  there  is  a  second  feature  which  I 
believe  would  be  more  helpful  to  those 
communities  who  are  likely  to  get  the 
lion's  share  of  this  money.  In  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  the  Administrator  asks 
that  the  money  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  that  50  percent  of  this  be  adminis- 
tered or  distributed  in  accordance  with  a 
formula.  The  present  law  is  that  it  shall 
be  distributed  75  percent  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  and  25  percent  to  be  in 
what  is  known  as  the  discretionary  fund. 
The  administration  asks  that  that  be  put 
in  a  50-50  arrangement  whereby  50  ijer- 
cent  would  be  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  in  accord- 
ance with  this  formula  and  50  percent 
would  be  in  the  discretionary  fund  that 
he  could  allot  in  accordance  with  what 


he  believed  ought  to  be  done  in  some  of 
the  more  critical  areas. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  raised  a  question  yesterday 
about  Los  Angeles.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  much  more  possible  in  his  par- 
ticular instance  to  get  the  funds  which 
he  needs  imder  a  50-50  arrange- 
ment than  it  would  be  imder  a  75  per- 
cent-25  percent  arrangement,  and  since 
there  will  only  be  about  50  commu- 
nities, which  will  probably  get  at  least 
nearly  95  percent  of  all  this  money. 
I  think  you  can  see  giving  the  Adminis- 
trator at  this  point  flexibility  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  give  out  to  some  of 
the  airport  authorities  a  larger  sum 
where  it  is  actually  needed  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  jet  age.  It  is  true  that 
of  the  3.000  airports  in  this  country,  only 
about  500  to  600  could  possibly  benefit 
from  the  bill.  Most  of  this  money 
which  would  come  from  this  legislation 
would  go  to  50  larger  communities.  We 
are  attempting  to  prepare  for  the  jet 
age.  About  25  of  the  75  large  airports 
in  the  country  already  can  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  with  reference  to  safety 
and  length  of  nmways  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  about  50  which  would 
need  these  funds.  So  may  I  say  if  there 
is  any  thought  on  the  part  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  that  his  community  is 
likely  to  get  any  money  under  this  bill, 
I  think  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
it  would  not. 

May  I  repeat,  if  there  are  Members 
on  this  floor  who  believe  they  are  likely 
to  get  any  money  from  this  bill,  let  it 
be  said  that  they  are  most  likely  not  to, 
because  practically  all  of  this  money,  in 
my  estimation,  will  ultimately  land  in  50 
large  communities  in  this  country  who 
are  getting  ready  to  go  into  the  jet  age. 

Prom  a  financial  standpoint  the  aver- 
age Member  of  the  House  has  very  little 
interest  in  the  bill  insofar  as  getting  any 
dollars  in  his  own  district  is  concerned. 

There  are  many  on  this  fioor  who  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  money 
contained  in  this  bill  is  an  appropriation 
or  authorization  of  some  kind  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  current  ex- 
penses. May  I  disillusion  those  in  the 
House  who  do  believe  that,  because  un- 
doubtedly you  are  going  to  be  asked 
later  on  to  approve  the  expenditure  of 
about  $560  million  to  carry  on  the  cur- 
rent operations  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  The  money  contained  in  this 
bill  only  has  to  do  with  airport  construc- 
tion. I  am  talking  about  the  actual 
physical  construction  of  airports  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  contend  that  this  would  go  prin- 
cipally to  airport  terminals? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  say  this,  that 
under  this  bill,  as  I  said  yesterday,  to 
whatever  extent  those  agencies  were 
housed  in  the  terminal,  the  funds  con- 
tained in  his  bill  would  go  to  the 
terminal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  primarily,  even  the 
gentleman's  bill  or  the  committee  bill  is 


not  a  bill  that  would  permit  a  5&-50  con- 
struction of  terminal  buildings  as  such? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No;  because  un- 
doubtedly most  of  these  terminals  are 
built,  but  it  would  take  in  all  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  terminal  facilities,  like  the 
one  in  Los  Angeles  the  gentleman  was 
talking  about. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
contend  there  is  any  authorization  to  put 
any  of  this  money  into  terminal  facili- 
ties? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  For  whatever  Fed- 
eral facility  is  housed  there. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    But  only  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct.  To 
that  extent.  The  bill  which  I  am  pre- 
senting to  the  House  does  not  contain 
any  feature  like  that,  and  that  is  a  local 
responsibility. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  be  incorrect. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther. The  gentleinan  has  his  own  time 
and  he  can  explain  it  then. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  my  intention  to 
correct  it  as  soon  as  the  gentleman  gets 
through. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Now  there  has  been 
raised  by  the  majority  leader  the  ques- 
tion of  a  motion  to  recommit,  with  in- 
structions to  report  this  bill  back  to  the 
House.  I  personally,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, intend  to  make  this  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  report  my 
bill  back,  and  I  intend  to  support  it  and 
vote  for  it,  because  it  contains  only  $200 
million.  I  think  it  is  a  substantial  and 
substantive  amendment  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  of  how  much  money 
we  are  going  to  devote  to  this  particular 
problem. 

We  are  now  arriving  at  a  time,  may 
I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  think  we 
ought  to  withdraw  this  type  of  Federal 
subsidy  except  what  is  called  the  door- 
to-door  F>olicy,  where  our  requirements 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  safety  to  the  person  who 
enters  an  airplane  and  ends  when  he 
gets  off  the  airplane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  country.  It  provides 
a  definite  philosophy  of  our  approach 
to  the  entire  question  of  airport  grants 
and  subsidies  for  the  future,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  for  2  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  him  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  With  reference  to  the 
authority  in  the  bill  regarding  the  ap- 
plication of  these  fimds  for  terminal 
buildings,  does  the  gentleman  have  a 
copy  of  his  substitute  before  him? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  you  please  turn 
to  page  2? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Yes;  I  am  at  page  2. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  And  on  line  6.  with 
reference  to  utilization  of  this  program, 
we  find  the  following  language: 
but  excluding  construction.  ImproTement. 
alteration  or  repair  of  any  building  or  portion 
tiiereof,  otber  than  tbose  required  to  house 
air  traffic  control  activities,  weather  reporting 
activities  and  communications  activities  re- 
lated to  air  traffic  control. 

To  that  extent,  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute permits  funds  to  be  utilized  in 
connection  with  the  terminal  structures. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Not  of  terminals;  I 
do  not  understand  it  that  way.  I  beg  to 
disagree  with  my  chairman.  This  refers 
to  other  buildings. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  had 
better  read  the  language  of  his  own  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  nave  read  the  lan- 
guage; I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  lansuage  says. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinction there.  It  applies  to  buildings 
used  to  house  these  facilities  other  than 
those  in  any  terminal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  they  are  housed  in 
terminals. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman's  bill.  I  will  now 
read  the  language  of  the  committee  bill, 
lound  on  page  7,  line  14: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  the  project 
costs  of  an  approved  project  represent  the 
cost  of  constructing,  altering,  or  repairing 
that  portion  of  any  airport  building  required 
to  house  air  traffic  control  activities,  weather 
reporting  activities,  communications  activi- 
ties related  to  air  traffic  control,  or  any  other 
activity  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that  it 
Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Government 
to  provide  facilities. 

There  you  have  the  identical  provi- 
sion in  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  provisions  are  iden- 
tical. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say,  quite 
frankly,  that  I  favor  a  more  liberal  bill 
than  either  of  the  two  proposals  before 
us. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois  to  the  fact 
that  his  district  has  been  treated  very 
well  under  the  Federal  Airport  Construc- 
tion Act.  At  this  very  time  his  home- 
town of  Champaign  has  a  project  which 
has  been  placed  imder  agreement  to 
construct  a  terminal  building,  with  util- 
ities, control  tower  with  utilities,  and  to 
relocate  a  beacon.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
understand  how  the  gentleman  can  be 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  terminal 
buildings  when  he  has  one  constructed 
In  his  hometown. 

I  want  to  tell  the  House  my  feeling 
about  the  question  of  separation  of  con- 
trol towers  from  the  terminal  buildings. 
I  happen  to  know  a  little  about  avia- 
tion; I  have  done  a  modest  amotmt  of 
fi3^g  myself. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  the  Con- 
gress would  require  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  locate  separate  facilities 
for  control  towers.  The  proper  place  to 
locate  a  control  tower  is  on  top  of  the 


terminal  building.  It  gives  the  tower 
elevation,  they  have  the  rest  of  their 
facilities  nearby  below  the  control  tower, 
they  have  their  traffic  centers  and  air 
traffic  control  so  that  they  can  co- 
ordinate their  activities.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  think  that  the  Congress  would  in- 
augiirate  a  program  to  require  them  to 
construct  separate  control  facilities. 
This  certainly  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  aviation  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  many  of 
my  colleagues  come  down  to  the  well  of 
the  House  and  tell  us  what  an  authority 
General  Quesada  is  on  aviation  and  par- 
ticularly civil  aviation.  We  have  had 
Member  after  Member  come  down  Into 
the  well  here  and  say  he  is  going  to  sup- 
port the  Quesada  bill  which,  I  under- 
stand, has  been  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Illinois  and  state  that  he  is  a 
great  authority  on  civil  aviation,  there- 
fore they  want  to  follow  his  advice  on 
this  matter.  May  I  say  that  if  I  am 
going  to  follow  the  advice  of  an  author- 
ity on  aviation  I  am  going  to  follow  the 
advice  of  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris),  a  man  who 
helped  write  all  of  the  aviation  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  had  since  1940.  a 
man  who  helped  write  the  original  Air- 
port Act  of  1946.  He  understands  the 
problems  confronting  us. 

I  have  nothing  against  General 
Quesada  p>ersonalIy.  but  I  want  to  use  a 
fact  sheet  here  that  he  wrote  himself, 
so  it  must  be  accurate,  about  his  back- 
ground. General  Quesada  entered  the 
Army  in  1924.  Soon  after,  he  entered 
the  air  service  primary  flying  school. 
He  v/as  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  and  served  continuously  from 
1927.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  in  1951.  This  man  did 
not  know  that  the  airport  program  was 
underway  until  he  got  out  of  the  Air 
Force.  How  can  he  be  a  great  authority 
on  civil  airport  construction  and  tell  the 
Congress  how  to  vote  on  this  airport 
construction  bill?  As  a  said  before,  if 
I  am  looking  for  a  leader  I  am  going  to 
look  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Gen- 
eral Quesada. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  that  the  chairman  himself  re- 
duced his  own  bill  from  $100  million  in 
the  first  year  to  $63  million  for  fiscal 
1960,  which  Is  $2  million  below  the  figure 
that  General  Quesada  recommended? 
There  was  no  action  In  the  committee 
on  that.  The  chairman  of  his  own  voli- 
tion took  $37  million  out  of  his  own  bill 
for  fiscal  1960.  He  admits  that  General 
Quesada  Is  right  for  1960.  Why  Is  Gen- 
eral Quesada  wrong  In  his  estimates  for 
succeeding  years? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  that  General  Quesada  was  right, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
wonderful  argument  In  favor  of  this  bill 
and  that  is  we  are  going  to  save  money 
by  taking  the  committee  bill  because  the 
C^iesada  bill  will  cost  us  more  money  the 
first  year.  It  will  cost  us  more  money 
every  year  that  that  act  is  being  ad- 
ministered because  we  are  going  to  have 
to  start  paying  through  the  nose  for  all 


of  the  Federal  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  If  I  understand  General 
Quesada's  argument  correctly,  he  wants 
us  to  start  paying  for  the  military  planes 
which  land  at  these  airports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois)  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  every  military  plane  in  the 
country  can  land  free  at  any  airpwrt 
constructed  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  Now,  if  I  understand  General  Que- 
sada's testimony  correctly — and  I  must 
admit  that  it  is  difficult — then  In  the 
future  he  wants  us  to  start  paying,  re- 
imbursing these  airports  for  what  the 
Goverimient  uses  in  all  of  these  areas, 
and  eventually,  as  I  understand  it,  he 
wants  the  military  to  start  paying  for 
their  landings  at  all  these  fields.  I 
know  the  Baltimore-Friendship  Airport 
is  used  by  military  planes,  with  ILS  ap- 
proaches, instrxmient  approaches,  touch- 
and-go  landings.  It  Is  a  Federally  con- 
structed airport.  It  does  not  cost  our 
Government  one  penny,  and  that  is  a 
real  investment  and  it  is  a  saving  for 
America  if  we  go  along  with  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinoi'  I  Mr.  Mack] 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  Is  not  saying 
that  the  cost  of  military  use  of  these 
airports  ought  to  be  chargeable  to  civil- 
ian appropriations,  is  he?  Now,  there 
has  been  some  confusion  on  that.  It  is 
my  understanding — and  I  think  it  is 
borne  out  not  only  by  our  record  but  in 
the  record  of  the  Armed  Services  Ap- 
propriations Committee — that  when  the 
military  need  an  extension  of  a  jet  run- 
way on  a  civihan  airport,  they  pay  for 
It.  They  have  plenty  of  money  in  their 
budget  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  They  should 
pay  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
military  obUgation  and  they  ought  to 
pay  for  It.  What  we  are  talking  about 
here  Is  a  civilian  airport  program. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  And  It 
ought  not  to  be  confused  with  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  MACK  of  IlUnois.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  Every  time 
we  have  a  military  installation,  with 
the  joint  vise  of  an  airport,  the  military 
will  pay  for  their  portion  of  the  expan- 
sion. But,  the  poUit  that  I  made  still 
stands.  That  is  that  the  military  planes 
land  at  civilian  airports  throughout  the 
country  which  were  constructed  under 
the  Federal  Airport  Act.  and  they  do  so 
without  charge  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired- 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  yesterday's  remarks 
I  took  occasion  to  say  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity, in  one  of  the  first  measures 
coming  along,  to  see  who  the  people  are 
who  want  to  spend  more  money  and  who 
the  people  are  who  want  to  save  some 
money.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  lip  serv- 
ice given  to  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
and,  as  indicated  yesterday,  everyone 
seems  to  be  for  it,  but  I  think  all  thought- 
ful people  realize  that  continued  deficit 
spending  can  only  lead  to  severe  eco- 
nomic tragedy.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  as  it  has  gone  along,  and  I  must 
say  that  those  who  are  opposing  this 
substitute  are  those  who  insist  on  spend- 
ing more  money.  Maybe  some  are  a  lit- 
tle disturbed  at  the  fact  that  the  respon- 
sible people  in  charge  of  this  program 
have  not  asked  for  as  much  money  as 
some  would  like  to  spend.  To  me,  that 
may  be  for  some  a  novel  experience,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  mighty  good  one.  General 
Quesada,  who  has  been  appearing  before 
the  committee,  who  has  talked  with  us 
Individually,  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  men 
that  I  have  ever  seen  In  the  public  serv- 
ice. And,  when  he  told  me  once  that  he 
has  flown  all  sorts  of  airplanes  in  and 
out  of  all  sorts  of  airports,  that  he  had 
been  in  a  lot  of  bad  weather,  and  a  lot 
of  difficult  situations,  but  that  he  had 
never  longed  for  a  fancy  terminal  build- 
ing, believe  me,  that  struck  home 
with  me. 

Now.  then,  actually  here  is  a  substitute 
that  follows  the  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  will  cost  over  the  next  4 
years  $97  million  less  than  the  committee 
bill,  the  bill  which  it  seeks  to  supplant. 
I  want  us  to  have  a  teller  vote  on  this 
amendment  to  see  from  whence  come  the 
votes  to  save  $97  million  in  the  up- 
coming 4  years.  Now.  that  is  not  as 
large  an  amount  as  will  be  Involved  In 
some  of  the  bills  that  are  coming  along, 
but  It  is  a  very  substantial  amount.  Now. 
I  want  to  make  another  thing  crystal 
clear.  In  the  debate  yesterday  they  had 
us  all  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  they 
had  us  all  wondering  about  new  starts 
and  various  other  things  that  I  did  not 
think  had  very  much  to  do  with  this  bill. 

But  some  of  us  believe  that  it  is  about 
time  to  think  of  the  taxpayers  who  are 
putting  up  the  money,  and  to  think  of 
the  fiscal  solvency  of  our  Government. 
And  if  that  means  the  political  destruc- 
tion of  my  party,  all  right:  but  I  am 
going  to  stand  on  that. 

This  substitute  is  offered  in  good  faith. 
It  is  no  legislative  sneak.  It  does  provide 
for  an  airport  program  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  foreseeable  future.  If  It  does  not 
meet  them,  we  can  always  appropriate 
more  money  for  more  programs.  But 
why  this  great  rush  now  to  appropriate 
$97  million  more? 

Now  with  reference  to  the  motion  to 
recommit,  first  of  all  this  amendment  is 
the  amendment  that  will  determine 
whether  you  want  to  spend  more  mon?y 
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or  less.  If  this  amendment  does  not 
carry  then,  as  has  been  suggested,  we  will 
have  a  motion  to  recommit.  And  may  I 
say  again  that  that  is  not  a  legislative 
sneak.  And  I  say  this  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  newer  Members  who  have 
asked  me  just  what  it  means.  The 
motion  to  recommit  would  provide  that 
the  bill  be  referred  back  to  the  commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  report  back 
forthwith  with  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered.  And  when  you  vote 
for  that,  you  do  not  vote  against  any- 
thing. You  vote  for  an  airport  program. 
If  that  motion  to  recommit  carries,  or 
if  this  amendment  carries,  immediately 
you  are  voting  for  that  program.  But 
with  particular  reference  to  the  motion 
to  recommit,  if  it  prevails,  the  bill  actu- 
ally would  not  have  to  go  back  to  the 
committee.  The  chairman  would  rise 
and  move  to  amend  the  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  contained  in 
that  motion  to  recommit,  and  as  quickly 
as  the  roll  could  be  called,  you  would 
have  an  airport  program  on  the  way  to 
being  on  the  lx>olcs.  That  is  no  legisla- 
tive sneak.  That  has  been  the  practice 
here  through  all  the  years,  and  it  is  a 
good  practice. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  said  yes- 
terday that  when  I  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit  I  shall  be  voting  for  an 
airport  program  that  is  adequate. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  here  about  the 
blood  being  on  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  vote  for  a  larger  amount  I  sup- 
pose it  would  not  make  any  difference 
how  much  money  were  spent — and.  be- 
Ueve  me,  we  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  for  navigational 
aids  for  air  transport;  this  is  just  a 
small  part  of  it.  But  you  could  spend 
all  you  wanted  and  you  would  still  have 
people  dying  in  airplane  accidents.  The 
question  is,  what  is  reasonable? 

After  I  have  voted  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  I  say  that  I  have  voted  af- 
firmatively and  positively  for  an  ade- 
quate airport  program.  And  if  that 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  prevail,  it 
will  not  bother  me  to  vote  against  the 
bill,  because  It  provides  for  spending  too 
much  money,  and  In  other  Instances,  is 
not  good  for  the  country. 

I  want  everyone  to  understand,  par- 
ticularly the  Members  on  my  side,  that 
when  they  vote  for  that  motion  to  re- 
commit, even  as  when  they  vote  for  this 
amendment,  they  are  voting  for  an  air- 
port program;  they  will  have  put  them- 
selves on  record  for  an  airport  program, 
but  they  would  not  be  participating  in 
the  spending  of  more  money  than  is 
necessary  for  the  needs  before  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  record  I 
have  made  in  my  13  years  In  Congress 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and  against 
spending  bills  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

I  might  add,  with  respect  to  my  dis- 
tlngiilshed  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
that  while  he  is  straining  at  this  gnat 
today  I  would  predict  that  by  the  time 
Otto  Passmak  gets  through  with  the 
foreign-aid  appropriation  bill,  a  couple 
of  months  hence,  he  will  be  trying  to 


persuade  the  House  to  swallow  a  foreign 
aid  camel. 

Seriously,  the  difference  in  the  allo- 
cation formulas  for  airport  construction 
in  the  committee  bill  and  the  substitute 
bill  is  a  matter  whicb  should  give  us  all 
concern;  much  more  than  the  difference 
in  the  amounts  carried  in  the  respective 
alternatives. 

In  the  substitute  bill,  it  is  provided 
that  only  50  percent  of  the  money  will 
be  distributed  to  the  States  under  the 
existing  and  well-established  formula. 
The  other  50  percent,  or  $100  million, 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Administrator 
to  allocate  at  his  discretion.  When  this 
money  is  turned  over  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, it  is  quite  obvious,  according  to 
the  testimony  before  the  committee,  that 
most  of  this  money  will  go  into  the 
large  city  airports.  Very  little  will  go 
into  the  so-called  general,  or  smaller, 
airports. 

About  2  months  ago,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  four  military  jst  aircraft 
were  caught  in  bad  weather.  They 
found  themselves  running  low  on  fuel. 
There  was  not  a  large  airport  within 
70  miles.  But  fortunately  there  had  just 
been  completed  a  small  municipal  air- 
port In  the  vicinity  of  where  these  planes 
were  flying.  They  did  not  have  enough 
gas  to  go  the  additional  70  miles  to 
Memphis,  so  they  had  to  make  an  emer- 
gency landing  at  thLs  small  airport; 
one  which  had  just  been  completed  with 
the  assistance,  of  course,  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  program. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  If  this  airport  had 
not  been  built,  these  foiu*  jets  obviously 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, not  to  mention  the  possibility 
of  injury  or  death  to  the  men  who  were 
flying  them.  The  cost  of  these  four  jets 
alone  amounted  to  more  than  the  entire 
Federal  contribution  that  had  gone  into 
constructing  this  particular  airpwrt. 

Undoubtedly  funds  for  this  tjrpe  air- 
port will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  under 
the  disproiX)rtionate  discretionary  au- 
thority given  to  the  Administrator  in  the 
substitute  bill. 

The  committee  bill  is  the  product  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  this  committee. 
It  has  been  reduced  from  its  original  fig- 
ure of  some  $465  mllUon  to  $297  million. 
It  represents  the  collective  and  consid- 
ered judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  the  mere  amount  of 
money  provided  is  secondary  in  impor- 
tance to  the  issues  presented  in  the  legis- 
lative language  of  the  two  versions. 

With  respect  to  the  terminal  building 
situation,  as  my  distinguished  chairman 
pointed  out  to  one  of  the  Members  on  the 
minority  side  a  few  minutes  ago,  both 
bills  provide  authority  for  the  Ftederal 
Goverrunent  to  participate  in  terminal- 
building  construction  to  the  extent  of  the 
space  being  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself.  The  committee  bill  makes 
it  discretionary  with  the  Administrator, 
when  he  feels  that  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy it  would  be  better  for  the  F^eral 
Government  to  contribute  its  share  of 
space  than  having  to  lease  it  at  a  high 
rate  of  rent.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  58 
of  the  hearings,  you  will  find  that  I  men- 
tioned to  General  Quesada  that  I  could 
conceive  of  a  situation  where  it  would 
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be  cheaper  In  the  long  run  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  contribute  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  terminal  and  receive  office 
apace  free  In  return  than  it  would  be  to 
withhold  any  contribution  and  have  to 
pay  rent.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel 
that  the  committee  should  give  some  con- 
sideration to  giving  him  some  kind  of 
discretionary  authority  in  this  regard, 
particularly  when  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy could  be  served.  His  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative.  The  committee  bill  car- 
ries out  his  wishes  in  that  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr,  FLYNT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  stripped 
of  all  the  legislative  phrases  and  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  bill,  and  in  the 
administration  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer] 
the  basic  difference  boils  down  to  two 
primary  features.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  difference  in  the  monetary  amount. 
The  amount  of  the  committee  bill  is  $297 
million  and  the  amount  of  the  adminis- 
tration substitute  Is  $200  million,  a  dif- 
ference of  $97  minion. 

The  second  and  more  important  major 
difference  in  these  proposals  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  funds  are  allocated. 
Under  the  committee  bill  75  percent  of 
the  total  funds,  the  funds  are  allocated 
according  to  a  formula  and  25  percent 
Is  placed  m  the  discretionary  fund. 
The  formula  gives  a  guide  to  the  local 
authorities  by  airports  which  they  can 
plan  and  know  the  minimum  amount 
they  can  expect  in  order  that  they  may 
most  wisely,  most  efficiently,  and  most 
economically  use  their  own  funds  which 
are  matched  on  a  50-50  basis  by  Federal 
funds.  Under  the  administration  pro- 
posal. $100  million.  50  percent  of  the 
entire  amount,  is  to  be  expended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  without 
any  advance  information  to  the  local 
authorities  upon  which  they  can  pre- 
plan and  adequately  plan  how  to  spend 
the  money  which  will  be  provided  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

A  few  moments  ago,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  said  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  bills  was  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  save 
$97  million.  Only  on  yesterday,  as  re- 
ported in  the  press  this  morning,  one  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  granted 
the  request  of  the  administration  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  subscriptions  to  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund  by  a  total  of  $4,300  million  or  more 
than  46  times  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  administration  substitute  for 
the  committee  bill  here  today, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  minority 
leader  and  those  of  his  party  will  Join 
with  those  of  us  who  actually  and  sin- 
cerely are  trying  to  cut  down  on  wasteful 
financial  Federal  expenditures,  and  op- 
pose this  increase  of  $4,300  million,  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 

I  might  ask  him  If  he  intends  to  join 
with  us  to  oppose  the  President's  request 
for  $3,930  million  in  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  asked  for  in  fiscal  1960. 
Those  two  matters  put  together  make  a 
total   of  $8,230   million,  more  than  85 


times  the  amount  he  says  he  is  trying  to 
save  in  this  administration  substitute 
which  is  offered  for  the  committee  bill. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  will  be  re- 
alistic and  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  and  evaluate  and  appraise  these 
two  measures  for  what  they  really  are. 
The  committee  bill  is  one  which  is  of- 
fered in  a  sincere  effort  to  let  the  States 
and  other  local  political  organizations 
know  how  much  they  can  expect  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  committee  bill, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  $97  million 
higher  than  the  substitute,  is  one  which 
is  based  on  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  and 
which  will  result  in  the  saving  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  air- 
ports in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr,  Flynt] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  required  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  however  long  one  is  a 
Member  of  this  body,  he  will  never  be 
able  to  understand  inconsistency.  The 
inconsistency  of  talking  one  way  one 
day  and  another  way  the  next  day  is 
something  I  cannot  understand.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  talk  about  econ- 
omy one  day  and  the  next  day  argue  for 
more  spending. 

We  have  not  had  a  factual  explana- 
nation  from  any  Member  of  this  House 
as  to  why,  when  the  administrator  of 
any  agency  or  any  department  down- 
town says  they  can  do  a  Job  for  a  certain 
number  of  dollars,  we  in  Congress  insist 
on  giving  them  more  dollars  than  they 
have  asked  for.  That  happened  not  too 
many  years  ago,  to  the  tune  of  about 
$900  million  dollars.  When  we  forced 
this  extra  money  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment they  said  they  had  no  need  for 
it  and  they  did  not  spend  the  money. 

Here  today,  at  this  very  moment,  sub- 
committee after  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  sitting, 
and  from  the  information  I  can  get  from 
them,  they  are  striving  to  cut  the  budget 
requests  of  the  department  heads  on  the 
money  to  be  made  available  for  their  re- 
spective departments.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  today  saying.  "We  are  going  to 
give  you  more  money  than  you  really 
want,"  To  me  it  is  inconsistent  to  have 
one  committee  trying  to  save  and  an- 
other trying  to  spend. 

I  cannot  get  an  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  why  we  are  trying  to  force  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  take  more 
money  than  they  are  asking  for. 

What  will  be  the  value  of  our  savings 
for  the  education  of  our  children? 
What  will  be  the  value  of  Government 
bonds  when  they  are  ready  for  college  if 
we  continue  this  procedure  of  appropri- 
ating more  money  than  we  should?  We 
are  following  a  course  that  reduces  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Consider  what  we  are  doing  to  future 
generations  when  we  pile  deficit  upon 
deficit.  Oh,  you  can  talk  about  an 
eleven-  or  twelve-billion-dollar  deficit 
we  likely  will  have  this  fiscal  year,  1959. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  deficits  are 
the  accumulated  result  of  what  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  done  In 
the  starting  of  this   project  and  that 


project.  The  program  grows  and  grows, 
and  we  of  the  Congress  are  responsible. 

To  be  sure,  under  this  bill,  there  will 
not  be  much  impact  on  the  budget  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  It  is,  in  general,  a 
good  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee, 
except  for  the  dollar  amount.  But  the 
effect  of  this  additional  $97  million  above 
the  budget  and  the  other  additions  that 
might  be  made  during  the  session  of 
Congress  to  various  programs  cannot  but 
result  in  more  spendings,  more  debts, 
and  less  value  to  the  dollar. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  I  visited  with 
some  young  pilots  working  for  one  of  the 
corporations  of  this  country.  As  we  sat 
down  and  discussed  this  particular  bill 
they  brought  to  me  very  important 
angles  of  concern  to  them. 

One  said  to  me:  "Congressman,  we  are 
not  concerned  about  the  luxuries  of  the 
airport  to  which  we  are  destined.  We 
are  concerned  whether  they  have  the 
runways,  that  they  have  the  proper  in- 
formation, that  they  make  the  proper 
reports,  and  also  that  we  are  properly 
equipped  in  our  planes.  There  are  many 
things  that  can  be  done  to  make  flying 
safer.  The  passengers  are  not  the  only 
ones  concerned  about  safety,  so  are  the 
pilots," 

You  cannot  make  flying  safe  with 
money  alone,  any  more  than  you  can 
expect  a  doctor  to  be  able  to  cure  all 
ills.  You  caimot  do  everything  with 
money  alone.  So  the  story  these  boys 
brought  me  impressed  on  me  deeply  the 
actual  air-travel  problem  we  Members 
of  Congress  have  to  meet.  Certainly  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  it  Just  by  pouring 
In  additional  sums  of  money  as  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.  Putting  more  money 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  ad- 
minister this  program  who  do  not  need 
it  and  cannot  use  it  is  not  the  answer. 

I  urge  you  this  afternoon.  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  economy  of  this  country  and 
In  the  best  Interest  of  our  country's  fu- 
ture, that  we  stop  spending  our  people's 
money  for  things  not  essential. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
why  I  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
am  voting  and  urging  you  to  vote  to  give 
to  the  administrator  of  this  program 
more  money  than  he  requested. 

I  directed  a  question  to  General  Que- 
sada.    I  asked: 

I  note  that  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  all  of  the  needs  in  these  stations  In 
the  various  studies  are  vastly  overstated. 
Who  has  the  responslbUity  for  formulating 
the  national  airport  policy  to  advise  us  as  to 
the  type  of  faculties,  the  location  of  facili- 
ties, generally,  whether  adequate  for  our 
national  network  of  airways? 

Mr.  Qttxsaoa.  We,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  are  required  to  develop  each  year 
a  national  airport  plan. 

They  are  required  by  law  to  advise  us 
as  to  the  needs  of  this  Nation,  and  they 
submitted  to  the  committee  a  study  of 
a  plan,  and  here  Is  their  evaluation  of 
that  plan.    I  asked: 

Mr.  Moss.  Have  we  that  plan,  is  that  en- 
compassed  in  the  $1,290  miUion? 

Mr.  QxTKSAOA.  That  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  Moss.  It  Is  of  little  use  IX  it  is  so  badly 
overstated. 

Mr.  QuKSADA.  I  agree. 
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Here  we  have  the  Administrator  com- 
ing to  the  responsible  committee  of  Con- 
gress and  telling  us  that  the  studies  he 
gave  us  were  so  largely  overstated,  so 
deficient,  as  to  be  meaningless  and  have 
no  value  for  the  purposes  of  making  a 
decision. 

Mr.  DE310UNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  tell  us  how  long  General 
Quesada  has  been  In  his  position  as  Ad- 
ministrator? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  that  question.  He  has  been  in 
office  very  briefly,  he  is  not  the  great 
authority,  the  dlstlngxilshed  authority  we 
have  been  told.  He  Is  a  very  capable 
gentleman,  but  he  is  not  the  distinguished 
authority  in  this  field.  He  is  not  the 
distinguished  authority  In  this  field  that 
some  would  have  you  believe. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Did  the  gentle- 
man express  his  preference  for  or  against 
him  at  the  recent  confirmation  over  in 
the  Senate?  Did  he  tell  his  Senator  not 
to  confirm  him,  as  the  Senator  did? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  the  gentleman,  I  think 
he  is  competent.  I  think  he  will  do  a 
good  Job,  given  time  to  get  a  grasp  of 
his  responsibilities.  But  at  this  moment 
I  do  not  regard  him  as  the  best  authority 
in  this  field.  I  will  take  the  concensus 
of  opinion  of  those  who  dally  operate 
the  airports  around  this  Nation,  who 
came  to  the  committee  and  told  us: 

"Gentlemen,  the  administration's  re- 
quest is  too  low.  it  does  not  meet  our 
needs." 

That  is  the  type  of  opinion  I  will  take, 
far  more  compelling,  far  more  informa- 
tive, and  I  think  based  up  on  a  much 
broader  experience  In  the  field  of  civil 
aviation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  also  that  we 
recognize  that  the  attempt  to  obscure 
the  facts  here  and  to  lead  us  to  believe 
we  are  appropriating  for  some  luxurious 
terminal  facilities  is  just  not  the  case. 
We  are  not  providing  In  either  the  com- 
mittee bill  or  the  substitute  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  imdertake 
the  construction  of  terminal  facilities. 
We  provide  only  a  discretion  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  underwrite  that  portion  of 
o\ir  physical  plant  which  is  required  by 
the  Federal  agencies.  We  are  not  pro- 
viding any  docks  for  passengers,  any 
waiting  rooms,  or  things  of  that  type. 
This  Is  the  minimum  program. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  who  are  the 
savers  and  who  are  the  spenders.  But  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader,  if  he  wants 
to  brand  me  as  a  spender  for  using  my 
best  judgment,  then  go  ahead,  because 
they  did  that  to  me  in  my  last  campaign 
and  I  beat  my  opixwltion  overwhelm- 
ingly. I  will  bear  that  cross  again  and 
not  be  frightened  one  bit. 

You  are  not  saving  dollars  here;  you 
are  shifting  from  one  taxpaying  group 
to  another  a  part  of  the  cost.  These  are 
going  to  be  publicly  constructed  facil- 
ities whether  they  come  from  the  dollars 
of  the  small  homeowner  or  from  the 
broader  Federal  tax  base.  Most  of  these 
airports  are  financed  by  general  obliga- 
tion bonds. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Moss)  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bonds 
which  constitute  a  lien  on  all  of  the 
property  in  an  area  are  involved  here. 
So  this  is  not  a  case  of  saving  dollars. 
Do  not  buy  that  sort  of  a  story.  The 
men  who  are  urging  a  larger  program 
are  in  every  sense  as  responsible,  in  every 
sense  as  able,  and  sense  as  sincere  as 
those  who  urge  the  lesser  figure. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  adopt  this 
substitute,  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  very 
vmtenable  position,  unfortunately. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  trying  to 
force  on  the  Administrator  additional 
funds.  He  is  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

We  are  creating  a  record  here  by  a 
bitter  attack  on  General  Quesada.  Only 
last  year  the  general  came  before  our 
committee  and  recommended  for  the  ad- 
ministration the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Our  commit- 
tee, the  House,  and  the  other  body  ac- 
cepted that  recommendation  gladly.  We 
recognized  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Quesada 
was  a  man  of  competence;  that  he  was 
an  authority  In  this  field,  and  we  gladly 
accepted  that  recommendation.  But, 
what  has  happened  now?  Whether  for 
political  reasons  or  otherwise  I  do  not 
know,  but  this  bitter  attack  on  General 
Quesada  |ls  to  his  competence,  I  think.  Is 
entirely  yncalled  for,  and  it  puts  the 
admlnlsti^tlon  in  a  position  where,  out 
of  self-respect,  they  cannot  accept  the 
committee  bill.  We  are  creating  a  record 
here  against  a  man  which  Is  unjustified. 
Even  those  members  of  om:  committee 
who  have  voted  against  every  amend- 
ment to  reduce  this  bill  come  up  now 
and  make  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  gen- 
eral. I  think  it  is  most  uncalled  for  and 
most  unfortunate  that  this  debate  has 
simk  so  low,  as  we  are  losing  complete 
observance  of  what  this  substitute  bill 
is  intended  to  do.  Every  member  of  our 
committee,  including  the  chairman,  has 
said  that  they  do  not  t>elieve  that  this  is 
a  permanent  program  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  phased  out,  yet  the  committee  not 
only  does  not  phase  it  out,  but  it  balloons 
the  payments  to  a  point  where  It  woxild 
leave  the  inference  that  this  is  a  program 
that  will  continue  and  the  people  can 
expect  It,  yet  I  doubt  whether  there  Is  a 
member  of  our  committee  who  thinks  it 
is,  I  know  our  chairman  said  so,  that 
he  did  not  consider  this  was  to  be  a 
permanent  program. 

So.  for  that  reason,  I  am  going  to 
support  this  substitute  bill,  I  wsuit  to 
say  again  that  I  think  the  debate  here 
Is  most  imfortunate  as  to  this  bitter 
attack  by  men  who  never  lifted  a  hand  to 
go  over  to  the  other  body  to  tell  the 
committee  not  to  approve  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  President's  nominees  who  was 
approved  promptly  by  the  Members  of 
the  other  body.  And.  at  no  time  has  any- 
body ever  come  before  our  committee 
attacking  General  Quesada,  the  Admin- 
istrator, for  Incompetence. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  did  not  understand 
any  Member  who  has  spoken  on  this 
matter  to  make  any  bitter  attack  on 
General  Quesada.  As  I  understood,  each 
Member  who  spoke  highly  complimented 
General  Quesada,  and  certainly  I  do  not 
recall  anyone  attacking  him  on  the  basis 
of  incompetency.  They  said  he  was  an 
outstanding  man  but  did  not  consider 
him  the  most  outstanding  authority. 
Now,  that  is  not  a  bitter  attack. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield  any  more,  but  I  shall  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself.  The  record  is  there. 
Anybody  who  reads  what  has  been  said 
on  this  floor  and  does  not  consider  it  a 
bitter  attack  upon  General  Quesada,  then 
I  do  not  understand  what  the  English 
language  means. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger].  I  should  like 
to  make  this  observation.  I  shall  not 
change  one  word  of  the  statement  I  made 
on  this  floor.  But  for  anyone  to  at- 
tempt to  construe  it  as  an  attack  and  a 
bitter  attack  Is,  I  think,  somewhat  of  a 
departure  from  reality,  because  my  state- 
ment was  that  I  do  not  regard  him — 
General  Quesada — as  the  outstanding 
authority.  When  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DebouSianI, 
why  I  did  not  oppose  his  nomination  I 
said  the  President  had  nominated  him, 
and  I  regarded  him  as  an  able,  compe- 
tent man  who,  when  he  bid  a  full  grasp 
of  his  Job,  would  do  an  outstanding  job. 
I  change  no  part  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve my  vote  here  for  the  past  2^  years 
has  been  as  conservative  as  that  of  any 
Member  of  this  House.  Yet  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sprincer].  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  question  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any  attack  on  Gteneral 
Quesada.  I  recognize  none,  except  neces- 
sary reference  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
debate.  But  the  facts  have  not  all  been 
brought  out. 

On  page  7  of  the  report  we  find  the 
following  information,  which  is  informa- 
tion of  importance  to  this  Committee: 

In  1946,  the  Nation's  domestic  scheduled 
airlines  carried  12,213.000  passengers  nearly 
6  billion  miles.  The  CAA  estimated  that  in 
1958  this  figure  increased  to  about  49  mU- 
lion  passengers  who  flew  more  than  26  bilUon 
passenger-miles. 

Let  me  call  this  to  your  attention,  as 
indicated  in  the  report.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1965  you  will  have  107,000  civilian 
aircraft.  So  what  we  are  dealing  with 
today  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  subsidy.  It  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  sacrifice 
safety  for  political  expediency,  because 
we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
ts  not  a  yearly  handout.  This  is  not 
something  that  is  handed  out  every  year. 
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An  airport  Is  not  built  In  ft  year.  And 
if  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Jet  age  with 
Insufflcient  airports;  if  we  find  107,000 
aircraft  in  the  air.  what  good  are  the  $2 
or  $3  billion  that  we  spend  for  naviga- 
tion aids  when  the  plane  finds,  as  it  gets 
ready  to  take  off  or  comes  in  to  land,  that 
it  has  not  suflflcient  room  ? 

So  what  we  are  subsidizing,  if  we  are 
subsidizing  anything,  is  the  safety  of  the 
American  people.  And  if  the  nimiber  of 
passenger-miles  has  run  up  from  6  bil 


Mr     BENNETT    of    Michigan.    Mr.  Mr.  HARRIS.    Simply  because  in  the 

Chainnan,  I  regret  tlxat  my  friend  who  development  of  this  matter  before  the 

has  just  spoken  used  the  term  "political  committee,    during    the    course    of    the 

exoediency."  Despite  what  has  been  said  hearings,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  if 

here  on  the  floor  by  the  majority  and  the  terminal  building  was  not  gomg  to 


minority  leaders,  I  do  not  regard  this  bill 
as  being  a  political  measure  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  This  program  has  had  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  unanimous 
support  of  our  committee  since  it  was 
first  started  back  in  1946.  The  only  es- 
sential difference  of  opinion  between  us 


lion  to  29  billion  in  10  years,  with  the     today  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents— 

whether  we  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  people  in  the  Agency  which  will 
administer  this  program  or  whether  we 
take  some  figure  out  of  the  air,  as  our 
chairman  has  in  this  instance,  and  say, 
"What  you  are  propo.sing,  Mr.  Adminis- 
trator, is  completely  inadequate,  and 
therefore  we  need  more." 

As  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the 
Agency  Itself  is  correct  in  its  estimate 
of  the  needs  for  this  program  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  this :  Our  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Harris,  of  his  own  voli- 
tion reduced  his  bill  from  $437  million 
to  $365  million.  He  had  $37  million  in 
it  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
He  took  that  out.  The  committee  did 
not  ask  him  to  take  it  out,  he  took  it 
out  voluntarily  because  I  think  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Agency  was  right 
when  they  said  they  did  not  need  the 
money.  Actually  they  have  on  hand 
some  $11  Vi  million  in  unexpended 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  In  addi- 
tion, the  gentleman  voluntarily  took  an 
additional  $37  million  out  of  his  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960;  that  is  the  coming 
year.  So  without  any  committee  action 
he  brought  the  bill  down  to  $2  mil- 
lion less  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
than  General  Quesada  had  asked  for. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  say  that  he 
did  so  because  he  recognized  that  $63 
million  was  completely  adequate  for  the 
program  each  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Before  the  gentleman 
gets  too  far  away  from  the  statement 
that  I  consider  to  be  erroneous  that  he 
made  about  my  position.  I  said  yesterday 
I  requested  the  $37  million  that  was  in 
the  original  bill  for  this  fiscal  year  be 
deleted  simply  because  the  bill  was  not 
going  to  get  through  in  time  for  it  to  be 
programed  for  this  fiscal  year.  That  is 
the  practical  situation. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  All  right; 
then  what  about  the  $37  million  the  gen- 
tleman took  out  for  the  fiscal  year  1960? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  the  $37  mil- 
lion I  am  talking  about.  That  was  the 
$37  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  No;  the 
gentleman  is  mistaken.  He  took  out  two 
sums.  First  of  all  he  took  out  $37  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  In  addition,  he 
took  out  of  his  bill  $37  million  for  fiscal 
1960.  In  other  words  he  reduced  the 
amount  from  $100  million,  which  was  in 
his  bill  for  I960,  to  $63  million.  Why  did 
he  do  that? 


increase  in  air  travel,  what  will  it  be  in 
1968? 

Let  me  call  this  to  your  attention.  This 
Is  an  investment  in  America.  This  is  an 
investment  in  the  local  airport,  in  the 
city,  or  the  town.  We  have  spent  money 
to  build  airports  all  over  the  known  world. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  give  the  American 
people  a  little  more  safety,  somewhat 
better  airports,  and  guarantee  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  jet  age  of  the  future. 
And  still  we  are  quibbling  about  $97  mil- 
Uon.  when  the  lives  of  American  people 
are  at  stake. 

If  anyone  has  ever  witnessed  one  of 
these  air  crashes  or  has  visited  the  scene 
of  one  after  it  occurred,  he  will  recognize 
the  helplessness  of  Americans  riding  in 
either  civilian  or  military  aircraft.  He 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  person 
who  pays  the  fare  has  the  right  to  ask 
that  he  be  carried  safely.  The  law 
recognizes  that.  Then  what  is  it  that  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  do? 

In  the  first  instance,  the  first  appro- 
priation for  1960  is  within  the  budget. 
The  amounts  we  have  provided  for  fu- 
tiu-e  years  are  for  this  purpose:  We  in 
the  committee  feel,  imder  the  testimony 
given  to  us,  that  it  is  necessary  for  this 
Congress  to  say  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  to  say  to  those  whose  esti- 
mates we  are  not  satisfied  with.  "We  are 
going  to  give  you  the  money,  and  then  we 
demand  of  you  the  kind  of  program  the 
American  people  deserve." 

That  is  what  is  at  issue  here  today,  not 
whether  or  not  somebody  is  a  spender. 
I  am  no  spender. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  on  the 
anvil  of  expediency  you  will  cut  these 
necessary  funds  which  this  committee 
has  voted  on,  whether  or  not  you  are 
willing  to  make  an  investment  in  Ameria, 
because  these  airports  are  not  going  to 
be  given  away ;  they  will  be  there  tomor- 
row and  you  will  land  on  them.  They 
will  be  there  tomorrow  when  your  con- 
stituents take  off  and  land  in  the  jet  age. 
They  will  be  there  tomorrow  as  an  in- 
vestment which  you  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  either  voted  or  did  not  vote  for 
the  American  people.  A  vote  for  the 
committee  bill  is  a  vote  for  better  safety, 
better  service  for  the  American  people. 
And  who  owns  the  airports?  Not  the 
airlines.  The  American  people  own  the 
airports  through  the  governmental  sub- 
division which  has  charge  of  the  airport. 
We  are  saying  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency:  Now  give  us  the  best  in  safety 
and  service  in  the  jet  age.  Our  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  the  best  and  the 
safest. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 


be  continued  to  the  extent  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had  indicated 
heretofore  they  wanted,  that  much 
money  would  not  be  needed.  That  is 
precisely  the  reason.  A  little  later  I  am 
going  to  give  the  gentleman  facts  and 
figures  as  to  why  it  was  reduced  to  the 
present  figure  of  $297  million. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  author 
of  the  bill,  was  willing  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Agency  and,  in  fact, 
go  below  it  in  1960  and  that  makes  his 
argument  and  similar  arguments  un- 
sound and  inconsistent  as  they  relate  to 
his  present  recommendation  for  the  fis- 
cal years  subsequent  to  1960.  There  are 
adequate  funds  in  General  Quesada 's  bill 
for  this  program.  Of  course,  $97  million 
does  not  sound  like  much  money.  I  de- 
sire to  state  very  candidly.  Mr.  Chairman 
that  I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions 
voted  for  funds  over  the  President's 
budget  recommendation.  I  will  do  so 
again  whenever  there  are  sound  and 
compelling  reasons  for  it.  But,  why  fly 
right  in  the  face  of  undisputed  facts? 
There  is  nothing  of  substance  in  this  rec- 
ord, as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  except 
the  unverified  estimates  submitted  by 
airport  operators  to  justify  the  chair- 
man's bill.  The  fact  that  $97  million  is 
involved  may  not  be  important.  I  do 
not  regard  $97  million  as  a  sum  that  will 
be  the  straw^  pushing  our  Government 
into  bankruptcy.  But,  when  we  do  not 
need  $97  million;  and  when  we  have 
nothing  in  the  record  of  these  hearings 
or  anywhere  else  to  justify  it;  then  I  say, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  why 
should  we  put  the  $97  million  extra  in 
the  bill?  Do  you  not  think  that  there 
will  be  dozens  of  other  measures  before 
this  House  where  $97  million  will  be  of 
vital  importance  to  a  critical  program? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  further 
thought  that  I  have  in  conclusion.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  here  about 
the  needs  of  civilian  jets  for  additional 
runway  space.  What  about  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  airlines  to  assume  some  part 
of  this  cost?  What  would  this  Congress 
say  if  a  railroad  came  here  when  they 
inauRurated  a  new  type  train  and  said 
that  because  of  additional  safety  factors 
required  for  operation  of  the  new  train 
that  Congress  should  provide  them  with 
a  new  right-of-way  for  that  purpose? 
Why,  they  would  be  laughed  out  of  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  and  justifiably  so. 
And,  yet,  the  very  subsidies  that  we  have 
been  providing  for  the  airlines  over  the 
years  have  been  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  putting  the  airlines  in  a 
better  competitive  position  with  relation 
to  the  railroads.  In  the  last  10  years, 
railroad  employment  has  gone  down 
from  1.600.000  to  about  800.000.  Does 
that  not  mean  anything  in  the  continua- 
tion of  these  subsidies?  This  unfair 
competition  is  being  accelerated  by  the 
constant  subsidizing  of  the  airlines  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  programs 
such  as  this.    Are  we  going  to  continue 
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foi-ever  to  assume  the  primary  obliga- 
tions of  this  one  phase  of  tlie  transporta- 
tion industry  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  the  two  bills  before  us  ex- 
cept the  amount  of  money,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  on  the  record  that 
there  is  nothing  of  substance  to  support 
the  $297  million  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  substitute 
amendment  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  concluded  at 
1:30  p.m.  and  that  I  may  be  recognized 
for  the  last  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  since 
last  year  to  the  charges  made  by  the 
minority  leader,  and  others,  about  wild 
spenders,  and  infiation,  and  so  on. 

Now,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  "Let's 
take  a  look  at  the  record." 

Insofar  as  the  present  bill  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  complete  confidence  in 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [  Mr.  Har- 
ris!, chairman  of  the  committee.  He  is 
a  fair  man.  He  is  certainly  not  a  radi- 
cal man.  He  is  anything  but  a  wild 
spender.  As  one  of  the  authors  of  one 
of  the  bills  before  the  committee.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  has  done  a  thorough  job,  a 
sound  job,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  accept  his 
proposal  rather  than  the  substitute  pro- 
posal. 

I  might  say  that  if  the  sole  issue  was 
the  saving  of  money,  then  it  would  be 
equally  distasteful,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
to  vote  for  the  substitute,  because  in 
both  instances  a  commitment  is  made  to 
spend  money. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  this  wild 
spending  business.  Every  fairminded 
person  knows  that  this  Congress  has 
demonstrated  sound  leadeiship  over  the 
years.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  total 
amount  requested  by  President  Eisen- 
hower since  he  has  been  in  the  White 
House.  The  Congress  over  that  period 
of  time  has  consistently  reduced  those 
requests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
first  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  if  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  we  cut  some- 
thing like  $5  billion  from  the  requests 
made  by  President  Eisenhower,  which 
were  sent  to  this  Congress. 

Now  what  happened  this  year,  fiscal 
1959?  Is  the  $13  billion  deficit  the  result 
of  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress 
or  is  it  the  result  of  sometiiing  else?  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  you  will  find 
that  at  least  half  of  this  is  the  failure 
to  produce  the  revenues  estimated  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  recession.  Why  the  reces- 
sion? We  might  argue  about  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  but  in  any  event  we 
had  it.  and  it  was  not  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  that  brought 
about  this  $13  billion  deficit. 


We  are  now  in  a  tremendous  argu- 
ment about  wild  spending  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. A  few  years  ago.  when  this 
administration  came  into  power,  we 
were  paying  less  than  $5  billion  a  year 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  Today 
we  are  paying  almost  $9  billion  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  That  has  been  an 
increase  of  almost  $4  billion.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  talk  about  infiation.  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  modern  history  of  the  American 
Government  where  American  business 
and  American  people  are  showing  more 
confidence  in  the  common  stocks  for 
sale  on  the  stock  market  than  they  are 
in  the  securities  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  of  you  know  what  the  bond  situa- 
tion is  confronting  this  Government  to- 
day. Let  us  not  try  to  call  black  white 
and  wh<te  black  and  try  to  confuse  peo- 
ple. L^u  us  admit  it  is  the  administra- 
tion themselves  that  brought  about  this 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  securities  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Talk  about  spending.  Look  at  the 
farm  problem.  That  is  a  good  one. 
Seven  billion  dollars  for  Mr.  Benson's 
farm  program  in  the  current  estimate  for 
1960.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a 
farmer  in  the  United  States  pleased  with 
it.  God  knows  the  consumers  are  not 
pleased  with  it. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  that 
it  is  all  very  well  and  good  to  throw  these 
scare  words  around,  to  talk  about  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  to  brand  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  as  a  wild  spender  in 
this  attempt  to  bring  forward  here  a 
sound  constructive  program  which  does 
project  us  into  the  jet  era ;  and  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  in  that  era.  I 
beheve  that  the  American  people  will 
again  repudiate  this  business  of  trying 
to  make  the  facts  something  they  are 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
JohansenL 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer]. 

I  am  taking  this  time  to  pursue  further 
the  question  raised  yesterday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Utilization  Subcommittee  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis], 
relative  to  application  of  Public  Law  801 
of  the  84th  Congress  to  this  proposed 
legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Manpower  Utiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  for  the  past  4  years, 
I  have  grown  somewhat  weary — as  I  am 
sure  the  able  chairman  and  our  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  also  have — 
of  the  standard  alibi  offered  by  depart- 
mental witnesses  whenever  we  have 
questioned  the  increases  in  civilian  per- 
sonnel and  in  payroll  costs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

That  standard  alibi  has  been  that  the 
additional  personnel  was  a  direct  and 
imavoidable  consequence  of  the  mandate 
of  Congress  and  that  the  mandate  was 
inherently  enacted  by  the  Congress  cre- 
ating new.  additional,  or  expanded  func- 
tions, activities,  or  authority. 


Perhaps,  in  all  candor,  (me  reason  for 
the  irritation  with  this  explanation  was 
the  fact  that  it  contained  an  element 
of  unpleasant  truth,  to  wit,  that  the 
Congress,  in  exercising  its  authorizing 
and  appropriating  powers,  failed  to  give 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  man- 
power and  payroll  implications  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  fact  was — and  apparently  still  is — 
that  in  most  instances  no  one  bothers 
even  to  inquire  as  to  what  the  manpower 
implications  of  the  proposed  legislation 
might  be. 

With  a  view  to  correcting  this  situa- 
tion, the  Congress,  in  May  1956.  enacted 
Public  Law  801.  requiring  that  any 
agency  or  department  recommending  or 
reporting  on  proposed  legislation,  entail- 
ing an  estimated  expenditure  in  excess 
of  $1  million  in  appropriated  funds,  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  information  on 
the  estimated  maximum  additional 
man-years  of  civilian  employment  and 
expenditures  for  personal  services  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
we  face  the  question  as  to  whether 
either  the  departments  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget — from  the  executive  side 
of  the  picture — or  the  legislative  com- 
mittees or  the  Members  of  Congress — 
from  the  legislative  side  of  the  picture — 
regard  Public  Law  801  with  any  serious- 
ness or  concern.  To  put  it  bluntly,  there 
is  a  question  whether  there  is  even  any 
interest  in  obeying  the  law. 

The  present  legislation  offers  a  per- 
fect case  in  point,  and  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  recognize  that  I  am  being 
critical  with  complete  impartiality  as 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  was 
no  move  made  by  the  committee  to  com- 
ply with  Public  Law  801  or  to  determine 
whether  this  law  was  applicable  with 
respect  to  this  legislation  until  the  mat- 
ter had  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee by  the  chairman  of  the  Manpow- 
er Utilization  Subcommittee  on  Febru- 
ary 18. 

Thereafter,  on  February  23,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  directed  a  letter  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  requesting 
the  information,  which  information  had 
not  been  received  at  the  time  of  the 
colloquy  yesterday  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  other  side  of  the  story,  of  course, 
is  that  tiiere  had  been  no  evident  ef- 
fort whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  comply  with 
Public  Law  801  prior  to  the  February  23 
inquiry  from  the  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  and  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Biureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  presumably  has  some  policing  re- 
sponsibilities, had  made  any  move  to  see 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  com- 
plied with  Public  Law  801. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer a  preferential  motion. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  JoHAWSMN  moves  that  the  Oommlttee 
do  now  rlae  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hoxue  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  claxue  be  atrlcken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  his  motion. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  reluctant  to  take  this  step,  but  we 
have  not  been  permitted  to  discuss  this 
very  clear  disregard  of  the  law. 

Nor  is  that  all.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  question  had  not  been 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
yesterday,  and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  It,  if  I  had  not  myself  thereafter 
contacted  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
there  would  have  been  no  information 
supplied  this  House  relative  to  the  man- 
power Implications  of  this  legislation  and 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  801  prior  to  ac- 
tion by  this  House  on  this  legislation. 

That  Is  to  say.  there  would  have  been, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  complete 
failure  on  the  part  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  to  comply  with 
the  clear  provisions  of  Public  Law  801. 
This  is  scarcely  an  admirable  example 
for  our  fellow  citizens. 

Now,  what  is  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
so  far  as  the  manpower  implications  of 
this  legislation  are  concerned? 

I  am  advised  by  telephone — and  I  un- 
derstand that  this  same  Information  has 
been  similarly  transmitted  to  the  chair- 
men of  both  the  legislative  committee 
and  the  Manpower  Utilization  Subcom- 
mittee— that  the  $200  million  program 
called  for  in  this  substitute  amendment 
would  Involve  no  additional  personnel. 

I  am  advised  that  the  committee  bill 
would  involve  10  to  20  additional  per- 
sonnel or,  since  this  is  a  4-year  program, 
40  to  80  additional  man-years. 

I  am  further  advised  that,  under  the 
bill  adopted  by  the  other  body,  the  In- 
crease would  be  some  60  personnel  or 
240  additional  man-years. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  estimated 
cost  per  person  per  year  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  personnel  would  be 
$10,000. 

This  Involves  a  possible  armual  In- 
crease of  $200,000  per  year  under  the 
committee  bill  and  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  under  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  all  information  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  ought  to  have  and 
need  to  have  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
alternative  legislative  proposals.  Even 
more  to  the  point,  this  is  the  type  of 
Information  which  the  law  says  we 
must  have  before  acting  on  such  a 
legislative  proposal.  Here  Is  the  key  to 
the  burgeoning  of  Federal  civilian  per- 
sonnel which  has  been  suflHciently  seri- 
ous to  prompt  the  creation  of  a  special 
subcommittee  to  combat  the  problem. 
Here  is  one  reason  why  the  Federal  civil- 
ian payroll  has  increased  from  $940  mil- 
lion a  month  2  years  ago  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion a  month  now.  Here  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  now  have  2,320,000  employ- 
ees on  the  Federal  payroll.  Here  is  one 
of  tlie  reasons  the  distinguished  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  urged  an  even  more  radical 
reduction  of  Federal  personnel  through 
the  nonfllllng  of  vacancies  than  that 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Man- 
power Utilization  Subcommittee. 

Why  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  hke 
pulling  teeth  to  secure  from  the  agen- 
cies the  information  which  the  law  de- 
crees that  they  must  provide  and  why, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  like  pulling  teeth 
to  get  the  members  of  the  legislative 
committees  of  this  House  to  take  seri- 
ously the  mandate  of  the  law  which 
passed  this  very  House  under  the  con- 
sent calendar  on  May  21, 1956? 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  my  subcommittee 
and  of  my  colleagues  on  that  subcommit- 
tee regarding  this  problem  and  I  share 
their  determination  to  continue  to  battle 
for  obedience  of  the  law  by  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  In 
respect  to  Public  Law  BOl. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  share  his  concern  about 
the  continuous  requirements  of  increased 
costs  due  to  manpower  requirements.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  that  the  gentleman  has  referred  to. 
The  chairman  of  his  own  subcommittee 
has  contacted  our  committee  about  this 
problem  and,  by  direction  of  the  sub- 
committee I  am  sure,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  our  committee  about  it.  That  letter 
was  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  a  report.  As  I  advised  the 
House  yesterday,  we  have  not  received 
a  report.  I  did  have  a  telephonic  report 
that  the  Agency  has  not  yet  completed 
a  detailed  report  on  the  request,  merely 
because  there  are  so  many  proposals 
before  the  Agency.  There  was  a  report 
to  the  extent  that  under  the  committee 
bill  and  the  substitute  bill  there  would 
not  be  any  requirements  for  any  change, 
particularly  in  the  manpower  field,  more 
than  the  present  pro(;ram  or  what  the 
program  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  his  informa- 
tion is  that  under  neither  the  committee 
bill  nor  the  substitute  there  would  be  any 
additional  personnel  required? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true,  because 
under  the  present  program  and  as  It  has 
been  for  the  last  4  years  there  is  an 
authorization  of  some  $63  million  a  year. 
The  committee  bill  do«!s  not  increase  that 
authorization  or  allocation  to  the  States. 
It  merely  provides  some  increases  In  the 
discretionary  fund,  therefore  it  would 
not  require  any  change  in  the  manpower 
requirements. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment or  with  his  informant.  My  In- 
formant gave  me  different  Information 
regarding  the  committee  bill.  I  sug- 
gest that  points  up  the  importance  of 
having  the  information  as  required  by 
law  at  least  during  committee  hearings 
and  in  time  to  have  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  understand  that  If 
the  larger  amount  passed  by  the  other 
body  were  to  be  approved,  then  that 
would  have  some  effect  on  the  manpower 
requirements. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Would  the  chair- 
man agree  that  it  is  fundamentally  de- 
sirable that  the  House  conform  to  the 
law  and  that  we  have  the  Information 
during  debate  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  certainly  think  that 
the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  the  Infor- 
mation and.  so  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  part  of  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. And.  if  the  program  is 
needed  in  the  public  interest  and  it  re- 
quires additional  personnel,  then  it  is 
up  to  the  House  to  make  that  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  gentleman  about  the  merits 
or  faults  of  the  respective  proposals.  I 
am  merely  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  gentleman  does  not  agree 
that  it  is  desirable  that  on  all  legislation 
of  this  type  we  conform  to  Public  Law 
801. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  It  Is  desirable 
for  the  House  to  get  all  Information  that 
can  be  had  about  any  project  that  comes 
before  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  JohansenI. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Curtis  I . 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  we  are  seeing,  my  col- 
leagues, the  error  of  writing  or  trying 
to  write  legislation  that  Includes  both 
the  authorization  and  appropriation. 
Half  of  the  arguments  that  we  hear  on 
the  floor  are  devoted  to  the  authorisa- 
tion aspects  of  this  legislation  while  at 
the  same  time  the  other  remarks  are 
devoted  to  the  details  of  appropriations. 
Now,  the  danger  In  this  sort  of  proce- 
dure Is  that  we  do  not  do  an  adequate 
appropriation  Job. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  who  is  a 
cosigner  of  the  additional  views  In  the 
committee  report,  took  the  floor  to  ar- 
gue for  the  bigger  bill,  Inasmuch  as  the 
gentleman  does  agree  that  there  should 
not  be  this  back-door  method  to  appro- 
priations. Here  Is  why  I  say  so  to  the 
gentleman:  W^  are  talking  in  this  bill 
about  appropriations  beyond  the  flscal 
year  1960.  Apparently,  for  1960  It  Is  $2 
million  below  the  appropriation  bill  re- 
quested by  the  President.  So,  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  is  an  appropri- 
ation for  3  years  hence,  and  I  think  It 
would  be  a  great  act  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  if  it  has  a  choice,  to 
at  least  use  the  smaller  amoimt  today 
and  come  back  next  year  if  more  Is 
needed.  But.  by  all  means,  let  us  get 
this  appropriation  back  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Then,  I 
think,  we  are  going  to  write  sounder 
legislation  and  really  give  the  money 
that  Is  necessary  and  can  be  utilized. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  has  not  read  the  administra- 
tion bill  very  carefully.  It  is  in  identi- 
cal form  with  our  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  have  i-ead 
the  administration's  bill  and  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  saying  that  in  respect 
to  the  failure  to  separate  out  the  appro- 
priation aspects  of  this  legislation  the 
two  bills  are  identical  and  equally 
faulty.  However,  the  administration 
bill  has  a  lower  sum  escaping  the  proper 
review  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  that  extent  I  would  think  the 
gentleman  would  believe  it  is  an  im- 
piovement  over  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Musouri  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizts  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Roosi:velt1. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  we  should  set  the  record 
straight.  Under  the  C0-5C  formula  of 
the  substitute  the  Administrator  would 
have  $100  million  in  his  discretionary 
fund.  Under  the  committee  bill  he 
would  have  $98 '2  million.  80  the  gen- 
tleman Is  not  oherlng  us  much.  If  any. 
more,  even  If  we  believed  the  FAA  would 
be  Roneroiis  to  us.  Certainly  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  raise  more  matclilng 
funds,  local  participation  to  which  I 
thouRht  the  minority  was  devoted.  No. 
Mr.  Chairman,  tills  Is  ar  attempt  to 
raise  a  hobgoblin  of  fear  ln5.lp.ad  of 
meeting  a  vital  need.  To  prove  It  I 
submit  a  telegram  to  me  rlr-ned  by  the 
mayor  of  Los  Anr^elc.  ft  former  Repub- 
lican Member  of  this  Hcure  and  the 
president  of  the  Pirport  commls.slonera. 
a  respected  leader  of  the  business 
community: 

Los  ANorLM.  Cuvir..  Murch  It.  1D59. 
The  Honorrxble  Jamfh  RooBrvr:-T. 
Houne  Offtee  Building.  Waahin-jton  D.  C: 

Yet:  Lot  Angelea  Internntlonol  Airport  ii 
operating  at  a  good  profit,  but  under  our  city 
charter  all  Income  from  the  airport,  except 
operating  expenses,  must  be  used  to  pay  in- 
terest and  prlnclpnl  on  our  munlclpRl  airport 
bonds.  This  year,  for  Inatanoe,  we  will  pay 
for  bond  redemption  and  Interest  approxi- 
mately $2,941,000.  As  we  stated  before  the 
Harris  committee,  we  thoroughly  agree  that 
after  local  bond  issues  are  retired,  we  are 
willing  to  repay  future  matching  funds  levs 
appropriate  deductions  for  space  used  by 
Federal  agencies  such  as  FAA  control  tower. 
Communications.  Weather  Bureau.  Customs. 
Immigration.  Public  Health,  hnd  Agriculture 
and  for  landing  area  use  by  the  military. 
Also  as  you  suggested.  Poulson  and  I  are  wir- 
ing Republican  Congressmen  from  Califor- 
nia as  follows:  "Understand  there  is  ques- 
tion alx>ut  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
request  for  matching  funds  when  maximum 
to  any  city  has  been  limlte<l  to  $1  mUUon 
In  any  year.  Wish  call  your  attention  that 
this  is  a  regulation  of  Administrator  and 
not  part  of  the  act.  Administrator  has  al- 
ready indicated  In  testimony  that  hfe  wishes 
to  put  larger  amounts  where  they  are  vitally 
needed,  such  as  critical  Jet  nirport  develop- 
ments. Los  Angeles  Interne  tional  is  going 
to  bid  In  a  few  months  on  932  million  work 
which  Is  reason  why  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  passage  of  H.R.  1011  and  its 
matching  fund  provisions.  It  should  be 
noted  that  while  matching  fund  provisions 
of  the  existing  act  permit  64  percent  partici- 
pation by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  the  Loe 
Angeles  percentage  to  date,  now  stands  at 
15.7  percent  which  is  lower  than  other  air- 


ports.    We  sincerely  hope  you  wUl  support 
the  bill."    Best  regards. 

Noaais  Potjlsoic, 
Mayor  of  Los  Angelea. 
Don  Beldinc, 
President,  Board  of  Airport  CommiS' 
sioners. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Avery  J. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  de- 
bate has  gone  on  now  for  2  days.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  change  any 
votes  from  here  on  out.  But  there  is 
one  matter  I  should  like  to  bi  ing  to  your 
attention.  If  you  can  see  this  chart,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  see  what  has 
happened  by  way  of  increase  in  air  pas- 
senger traffic.  From  January  of  1938. 
when  we  had  less  than  2  million  paid 
passengers  and  now  1938,  we  find  48 
million  passengers  that  were  hauled  on 
our  commercial  airlines. 

Let  us  think  about  that  for  just  a  min- 
ute. We  are  not  going  to  reconcile 
th3^c  two  figures  on  how  much  money  is 
needed.  On  one  side  Oi  the  aisle  we 
think  It  Is  $200  million  that  Is  enough. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  they  are 
asking  for  nearly  $300  million.  My 
point  is  this.  The  airlines  are  providing 
a  profercntlal  service  for  those  persons 
who  use  the  airlines.  Why  cannot  the 
people  who  use  the  airlines  pay  for  that 
preferential  service  instead  of  putting  It 
on  the  back  of  the  taxpayer?  I  think 
that  rca^'oniirq:  Is  sound  and  logical. 
Why  should  the  farmers  In  Kansas,  a 
great  many  of  whom  never  stet  on  an 
airplane,  help  to  subsidize  the  airlines? 
Why  should  the  automobile  worker  who 
docs  not  ride  an  airline  very  often  help  to 
subsidize  them,  any  more  than  we  are 
already  doing?  It  seems  to  me.  If  we 
would  add  $1  to  each  pa.sscnRer  faro.  It 
wo\ild  protty  nearly  make  up  the  deficit. 
Certainly  the  people  who  ore  the  recip- 
ients of  this  preferential  service  should 
be  paying  for  it.  Nobody.  I  think,  can 
argue  against  the  logic  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  AbernethyI. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
probably  could  cover  what  little  I  know 
about  aviation  In  2  minutes,  so  I  am  not 
going  to  complain  about  the  amount  of 
time  that  has  been  allotted  me. 

I  am  confused  from  the  debate :  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  confused  over  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  this  bill.  All  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  Avia- 
tion is  Important  to  our  economy  and  all 
of  us  desire  to  see  it  move  forward  in 
keeping  with  the  times.  On  the  other 
hand  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  over- 
spend. We  are  living  in  an  era  of  infla- 
tion, much  of  which  is  attributable  to 
Government  spending. 

Originally  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
other  body  called  for  $575  million.  They 
passed  a  bill  over  there  which  provided 
for  something  like  $465  million:  I  don't 
recall  exactly  how  much,  but  it  was  a  lot 
of  money.  Then  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  whom  I  regard  very 
highly.  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  $400 
and  some  odd  mllUon.  The  committee 
reported  out  a  bill  calling  for  $297  mil- 


lion. The  administiation  has  asked  for 
$200  million.  So  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
need  is. 

It  is  very  diflScult  to  determine  the 
need.  Should  it  be  $575  miUion  or  $200 
million?  The  debate  hasn't  afforded  a 
very  good  answer.    Hence,  the  confusion. 

I  would  be  more  impressed  with  the 
position  advanced  by  the  minority  if  I 
did  not  think  there  was  something  of  a 
.snea»-ir  in  tlie  8  pages  of  language  that 
was  required  to  make  up  the  amend- 
ment. The  big  issue  of  the  debate  up  to 
now  has  been  over  the  diflerence  between 
$200  million  and  $297  million.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  tlie  minority  amendment  which 
they  say  simply  reduces  the  spending  by 
$97  million.  If  so,  then  why  all  of  these 
8  pages  of  language?  Very  frankly.  I  am 
suspicious  of  what  this  imexplained  lan- 
guage may  do.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
something  in  it  that  is  quite  different 
from  the  language  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Undoubtedly  it  confers  some 
other  authority  on  the  administrators 
of  the  propiam;  otherwise  the  minority 
amendment  would  not  require  8  pases 
to  reduce  the  committee  bill  by  $97  mil- 
lion. A  proper  draft  would  merely  re- 
quire a  substitution  of  flpures. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  some- 
one in  the  minority  who  Is  supporting 
the  amendment  would  arise  and  tell  us 
what  these  8  pages  will  do  other  than 
redtjce  the  spending  by  $97  million. 

Up  until  now  they  have  very  carefully 
avoided  an  explanation  of  the  new  lan- 
guage. I  have  been  told  that  it  confers 
broad  powers  on  the  administrators 
which  would  permit  them  to  play  a  little 
politics,  if  they  saw  fit.  with  the  program. 

I  wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I 
favor  reducing  the  spending  by  $07  mil- 
lion but  I  don't  wish  to  be  made  to  accept 
some  lensthy  unexplained  language 
along  with  it.  Unless  there  is  a  satis- 
factory explanation  made  of  the  lan- 
guage then  I  shall  vote  with  the  commit- 
tee and  apalnst  the  amendment. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  before  the  day 
Is  concluded  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  straight  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  spending  by  $97  mil- 
lion. The  administrators  say  the  amoimt 
of  $200  million  is  adequate  and  I  am 
willing  to  take  their  word  for  it.  Al- 
though somewhat  confused,  I  remain  un- 
convinced that  there  is  a  need  for  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Alger  1. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  heard 
many  fine  argximents.  and  I  have  seen 
a  number  disproved.  These  are  my  con- 
clusions, for  whatever  they  are  worth. 

First.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
taper  off  Federal  airport  aid. 

Second.  There  is  less  need  for  Federal 
aid  because  of  the  revenue-producing 
aspect  of  terminals,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  stressed,  in  debate,  though 
covered  somewhat  in  the  hearings. 
Wherever  there  are  airports,  there  are 
revenue-producing  businesses,  and  the 
more  of  that  we  have,  the  less  need  for 
more  Federal  aid. 

Third.  The  FAA  Is  going  to  have  $600 
million  appropriations  tn  addition  to 
these  funds  for  airport  construction. 
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Fourth.  Whenever  the  Government 
comes  here  and  says  they  can  do  a  Job 
with  a  certain  amount  of  money,  In  this 
case  $200  million,  for  us  to  cram  more 
money  down  their  throats  is  absolutely 
inconceivable  to  me. 

Fifth.  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
safety  factor  involved  in  this  bill  what- 
soever because  of  the  lesser  amount  un- 
der this  substitute  bill.  Money  for  safe- 
ty measures  is  covered  by  the  $600  mil- 
lion FAA  appropriations  bill. 

Sixth.  I  am  for  less,  not  more.  Federal 
spending  wherever  possible. 

Lastly.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  less 
money  or  none  at  all  as  compared  with 
voting  for  more.  Therefore.  I  may  vote 
against  both.  But  if  I  have  to  vote  for 
one  of  the  two,  I  am  for  the  lesser 
amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  lUinois  [Mr. 
MackI  . 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  to  restate  what  I  had  to 
say  about  General  Quesada.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  gentleman  from 
California  was  referring  to  me  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Certainly  I  did  not  bitterly 
attack  General  Quesada.  I  stated  that 
he  was  a  military  man,  I  believe  one  of 
our  great  military  heroes,  but  he  just  is 
not  very  well  informed  on  the  civilian 
phase  of  aviation  and  certainly  not  in- 
formed on  the  Federal  aviation  program 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  I  think 
if  you  read  the  hearings  you  will  soon 
find  that  General  Quesada  is  not  really 
well  informed  on  his  own  bill.  I  quote 
from  page  55  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  do  I  understand  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  able  to 
contribute  the  cost  of  the  control  tower  and 
the  facilities  to  bo  occupied  by  Federal 
agencies? 

Mr.  QX7CSAOA.  No.  sir.  It  doesn't.  It  limits 
It  to  control  towers. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  To  control  towers? 

Mr.  Quesada.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Where  the  terminal  Itself 
may  house  the  local  FAA  ofRce,  for  Instance, 
or  your  weather  station,  there  are  no  pro- 
visions whereby  the  Federal  Government  can 
participate  In  that? 

Mr.  QuxsAOA.  No,  sir. 

I  think  that  indicates  that  the  Gen- 
eral does  not  know  too  much  about  this 
legislation.  If  he  is  correct  In  the  state- 
ment he  has  made,  I  should  like  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  or  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  substitute  to  explain  just 
what  this  substitute  would  do. 

There  is  one  very  important  point,  and 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Abernethy]  brought  out  the  point 
about  the  discretionary  fund.  There  is 
also  another  very  important  point,  and 
that  involves  the  safety  of  air  transpor- 
tation. How  are  you  going  to  get  these 
communities  to  build  control  towers  so 
vital  to  safety  of  air  navigation  when  the 
Government  will  not  participate  or  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman    from   Iowa    [Mr. 

HOEVENl. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
longer  I  serve  In  the  Congress  the  more 
disillusioned  I  become.  Everybody  talks 
about  economy  and  no  one  seems  to  do 


much  about  it.  Here  we  are  again  bust- 
ing the  budget  to  the  tune  of  $97  million. 
Everyone  who  has  served  in  this  body 
any  length  of  time  knows  full  well  that 
when  this  bill  gets  over  to  the  Senate  it 
will  be  increased  perhaps  to  the  $450 
million  mark,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  question,  therefore,  naturally  arises, 
whether  we  really  want  an  airport  bill.  I 
am  not  here  to  speak  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  with  this  reckless  spending 
program  being  inaugurated  so  early  in 
the  session  you  are  really  running  a 
chance  of  not  having  an  airport  bill  at 
all.  The  $97  million  figure  we  have  been 
talking  about  is  not  justified,  and  that 
alone  should  justify  a  vote  for  the  ad- 
ministration substitute. 

The  American  people  are  way  ahead  of 
the  Congress.  They  want  economy  in 
Government.  Our  national  debt  today  is 
more  than  the  national  debt  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  put  together.  We 
are  having  difficulty,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  in  selling  U.S.  bonds.  Is  not 
this  a  warning  sign?  Do  you  want  to 
flirt  with  inflation?  Are  we  going  to  live 
within  our  means  so  we  may  look  forward 
to  some  tax  reduction? 

Let  us  support  the  administration  sub- 
stitute. This  will  be  the  best  assurance 
that  we  will  actually  have  a  bill  which 
can  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Roberts  1 . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  some  thought  to 
this  proposition  of  how  much  the  local 
governments,  and  I  mean  the  States, 
counties,  and  cities,  have  spent  on  the 
airport  program  in  the  last  10  years. 
I  think  the  figures  will  show  that  at  the 
end  of  1955  out  of  $579  million  that  have 
been  spent  in  19  of  21  major  hub  areas, 
local  sources  accounted  for  about  $338 
million.  I  think  also  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  local  sources  get  far  less  than 
the  Federal  Government  in  tax  reve- 
nues. How  anyone  can  say  that  an  air- 
port is  strictly  a  local  proposition,  I 
simply  cannot  see.  Every  airport  is  a 
part  of  a  national  system,  and  today 
with  jet  air  transportation,  they  are  a 
part,  defensewise,  of  an  international 
system.  I  think  the  passenger  who  is 
boarding  a  plane  at  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  should  have  the  same  as- 
surance that  he  is  not  going  to  be  i>en- 
alized  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned  re- 
gardless of  where  that  plane  in  which 
he  is  riding  may  land.  Safety  must  be 
adequate  regardless  of  the  financial 
ability  of  local  government. 

Recently,  we  had  a  very  serious  acci- 
dent at  La  Guardia  Airport  in  New  York. 
I  certainly  would  not  presume  to  say 
that  it  could  have  been  prevented  by 
having  an  additional  protective  runway. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  runway 
on  which  that  Lockheed  Electra  was 
sought  to  be  placed  was  not  an  ade- 
quately protected  runway.  It  only  had 
threshold  and  boundary  lights  and  did 
not  have  any  high  intensity  lights  or 
guide  beams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill.  First,  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment just  made  about  the  accident  at 
La  Guardia  Airport,  because  I  think  there 
is  some  misconception  in  this  House  that 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  go  to  skyway 
safety  devices.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  main  provisions  for  safety  on 
the  skyways  are  in  another  bill  for  which 
large  amounts  will  be  appropriated  by 
the  House  later  in  the  year.  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  statement  from  an  authorita- 
tive source  about  the  New  York  accident: 

The  adequacy  of  electronic  navigation  and 
landing  systems  may  be  involved  at  La 
Guardia.  This  Is  a  vital  safety  question  and 
should  be  thoroughly  aired. 

But  such  systems  are  provided  by  separate 
legislation  recommended  by  the  President, 
which  is  In  no  way  related  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Airport  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  one  of 
these  difficult  questions  of  Federal  aid 
which  involves  State  sharing  of  fimds. 
The  President  in  his  veto  message  last 
year  said  that  the  time  has  come  for 
more  local  responsibility  in  this  field.  I 
agree  with  that,  and  I  think  that  that 
objective  will  be  better  achieved  if  this 
House  votes  for  the  smaller  of  the  two 
flguies  that  are  now  before  us. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  money 
to  apportion  around  to  the  States  except 
that  which  it  first  taxes  from  the  people 
of  the  States.  But  when  the  apportion- 
ment takes  place,  some  States  which  have 
contributed  less  get  more,  and  others 
which  have  contributed  more  get  less. 
Massachusetts,  as  a  high  taxpaying  State, 
usually  fairs  badly  under  this  system. 
Many  of  us  support  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  greater  local  responsi- 
bility, and  that  we  should  not  build  up 
a  governmental  colossus  in  Washington. 
Here  is  a  field  where  greater  local  re- 
sponsibility can  and  should  be  assumed. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  sup- 
port the  President  in  this  objective.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  vote  for  the 
substitute  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris  I . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  leave  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  substitute  proposal  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Springer  substitute  to  H.R. 
1011  which  amendment  would  provide 
for  $200  million  for  Federal  aid  to 
airports  for  the  next  4  years  and  which 
would  have  made  this  money  available 
principally  for  safety  purposes  which 
I  think  is  the  priority  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
aviation.  If  a  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween safety  features  and  terminal  facil- 
ities, which  appears  to  be  the  case, 
then  I.  of  course,  support  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  safety  purposes 
first.  The  Springer  amendment  would 
accomplish  this  objective  and,  in  my 
opinion,  knowing  that  there  is  a  limita- 
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tion  of  funds  that  can  be  made  available 
for  airport  improvement  purixxses  if  we 
are  to  balance  the  budget,  I  support 
this  safety-first  approach. 

I  personally  am  convinced  that  the 
committee  bill  will  not  meet  with  the 
President's  approval  and,  therefore,  can- 
not become  law.  I  sun  for  a  reasonable 
airport  improvement  program  consistent 
with  these  expressed  views.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  other  body  will  insist  on  mak- 
ing substantial  increases  in  the  House 
bill  in  conference  and  if  the  past  pat- 
tern is  to  apply,  which  I  think  it  will, 
then  the  House  figure  of  $297  million 
will  be  increased  substantially,  guaran- 
teeing a  veto.  To  vote  for  the  commit- 
tee bill,  HJl.  1011,  as  reported  by  the 
committee  thus,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  the  ultimate  effect  of  denying  any 
Federal  aid  to  aiiports  wlilch  I  am  the 
first  to  admit  is  needed  for  safety  pur- 
poses and  I,  of  course,  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  justified  Federal  assistance  in 
that  it  involves  interstate  commerce. 

I  hope  the  House  approves  the 
Springer  amendment  which  can  become 
law  but  if  it  does  not,  I  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  committee  bill 
which  means  no  bill  at  all.  Legislation 
that  can  become  law  is  critically 
needed  with  the  fast  growing  air  traffic 
and  the  advent  of  the  jet  age.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  poUtics  is  being  played 
with  this  legislation.  I  refuse  to  be  a 
part  of  those  poLtics  in  the  interest 
of  providing  needed  Federal  assistance 
for  air  safety  in  the  gate-to-gate  air- 
port development  program  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  further  refiise  to  jom  the 
free-spenders  who  are  supporting  spend- 
ing the  $97  million  more  contained  in 
the  committee  bill. 

I  trust  thpt  should  the  President  veto 
the  bill  as  finally  passed,  that  Congress 
will  measure  up  to  its  full  responsibih- 
ties  and  will  report  out  a  bill  that  can 
become  law.     

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Tlie  gentleman 
heard  my  remarks  a  few  moments  ago. 
What  concerns  me  about  the  substitute 
is  that  it  contains  eight  pages  of  lan- 
guage to  which  none  of  the  debate  has 
been  directed.  What  does  that  lan- 
guage do? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman. 

We  are  going  to  vote  on  a  very  im- 
portant proposition  for  the  American 
people  in  about  5  minutes. 

I  can  well  appreciate  the  attitude  of 
Members  regarding  this  proposal.  It 
has  been  obvious  from  the  beginning  of 
this  year;  as  a  matter  of  fact  since  last 
year,  when  the  bill  at  that  time  was 
vetoed,  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  po- 
litical vehicle  by  which  it  was  going  to 
be  brought  to  the  American  people  to 
show  who  is  trying  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money.  I  hope  this  legislation  will  not 
be  decided  on  that  basis.  It  is  too  im- 
portant. The  committee  has  worked  out 
a  bill  by  the  will  of  the  committee, 
working  with  the  information  it  had 
before  it.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned about  eight  pages  in  the  bill. 

First  let  me  tell  you  that  the  substi- 
tute bill  and  the  committee  proposal  on 


the  question  of  terminal  facilities,  those 
facilities  utilized  100  percent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  are  substantially  the 
same.  The  treatment  of  Alaska,  and 
now  Hawaii,  is  identical.  The  question 
is  not  $297  million  versus  $200  million. 
No.  Let  me  emphasize  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  here  is  the  issue  today: 
The  issue  is.  Are  we  going  to  throw 
overboard  this  formula  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  the  construction  of  air- 
ports, that  has  existed  since  1946,  and 
give  to  an  admmistrator  of  an  agency, 
a  bureau,  twice  as  much  to  use  at  his 
disci-etion?  That  is  the  issue.  That  is 
the  eight  pages  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
rmg  to.  Today  under  the  law,  and  it 
has  been  throughout,  75  F>€rcent  of  the 
total  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  is  for 
the  State  programs,  25  F>ercent  to  the 
Administrator  to  take  care  of  emergen- 
cies. This  substitute  bill  proposed  by 
my  friends  on  the  minority  would  de- 
stroy the  longtime  formula,  and  you 
would  take  twice  the  amount  and  give 
it  to  one  man  to  distribute  and  allocate 
as  he  chooses,  as  he  sees  fit.  That  is 
the  issue  we  have  got  today.  They  say 
they  are  going  to  liberalize  the  Los  An- 
geles Airport  program  with  less  money. 
The  gentleman  is  right.  It  cannot  be 
done.    How  ridiculous  can  you  get? 

In  trying  to  prop>ose  that,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  the  greatest  lip  service  to  econ- 
omy that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  said  we 
arrived  at  a  figure  not  justified  by  the 
record.  I  say  the  figure  is  justified  by 
the  record,  notwithstanding  the  attack 
on  the  airlines.  Yes.  we  subsidized  the 
railroads.  We  subsidized  the  highways. 
We  subsidized  the  waterways.  Why  the 
attack  on  the  airlines  that  are  providing 
service  to  the  American  people?  Why 
the  attack  on  the  Airport  Operators 
Council?  Why  the  attack  on  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Aviation  Of- 
ficials and  others  who  supported  this 
program,  to  try  to  make  the  American 
people  l)elieve  that  we  are  getting  some- 
thing by  simply  a  reduction  of  $97  mil- 
lion? No;  the  issue  here  is.  Are  you 
going  to  give  more  power  to  one  man  or 
are  you  going  to  require  him  to  follow 
the  1946  law?  This  is  a  good  bill, 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  record. 
I  vu-ge  that  the  substitute  be  defeated 
and  that  the  committee  bill  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
on  this  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  [Mr. 
Springer!. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Springer  and 
Mr.  Harris. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  144, 
noes  181. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia:  Page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "for" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  period 
In  line  1.  page  6,  and  insert  the  following  "foe 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,   1960,  the 


sum  of  $29,800,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  SO.  1961.  and  June  30.  1962. 
and  the  siun  of  $29,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  the  appreciation 
which  I  feel  to  the  committee  for  re- 
ducing the  figure  to  the  amount  now  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  I  feel,  however,  that 
$200  million,  the  amount  which  is  stated 
by  the  head  of  the  Agency  to  be  sufficient, 
ought  to  be  the  amount  which  this  bill 
carries.  I  have  therefore  offered  this 
amendment  which  deals  with  nothing 
but  the  amount  of  money  in  the  bill.  It 
reduces  the  amount  from  $297  million, 
which  is  provided  in  the  bill,  to  $200 
million. 

The  reduction  is  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

There  is  no  reduction  for  1960.  The 
bill  leaves  an  authorization  of  $62.1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1960.  This  amend- 
ment affects  the  paragraph  beginning  on 
page  4  of  the  committee  bill,  beginning 
on  line  15  and  ending  over  on  line  5  of 
page  5.  For  fiscal  year  1961  the  reduc- 
tion is  $32.3  million,  leaving  an  authori- 
zation of  $29.8  million.  For  1962  the 
reduction  is  $32.3  million,  leaving  an 
authorization  of  $29.8  million,  and  for 
1963  a  reduction  of  $32.4  million,  leaving 
an  authorization  of  $29.7  million.  That 
will  cut  the  amount  in  this  bill  down  to 
$200  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
proposal,  and  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  bill  as  it  finally  passes  the  Houce 
is  the  one  which  will  go  to  the  White 
House  for  signature,  any^x'ay.  There  is 
going  to  be  considerable  maneuvering 
and  negotiating  when  this  bill  goes  to 
the  committee  of  conference.  To  effect 
this  cut  today  will  put  us  in  a  bargaining 
position  where  I  think  that  the  final  bill 
which  comes  out  will  be  one  of  which 
we  might  be  proud  and  that  all  of  us 
could  supp>ort  and  feel  that  equity  is  done 
and  that  an  adequate  bill  will  be  sent  to 
the  White  House.  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  proposal  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  bill  which  deals  with  the  ad- 
ditional discretionary  fund.  It  does  not 
present  any  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
involved  in  the  substitute  which  was  just 
voted  upon.  It  simply  authorizes  a  cut 
of  $97  million,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a 
fair  proposal.  I  solicit  your  support  for 
it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  rather 
full  debate  on  this  question.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  withdraw  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Very  well. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  As  I  have 
stated,  we  have  had  a  rather  full  discus- 
sion on  this  question.  I  fully  realize 
the  feeling  that  has  been  expressed 
throughout  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress on  this  question  of  reducing  the 
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budget.  It  seems  to  me.  however,  it  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  at  the  outset  we 
take  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 
grams for  the  interest  and  the  safety  of 
the  American  people  for  the  application 
of  this  principle.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  the  record  shows  that  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  local  sponsors  that 
the  Federal  Government's  share  would 
be  approximately  $477  million.  Now. 
that  was  information  developed  during 
the  course  of  hearings  in  our  commit- 
tee. In  1955  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
should  share  in  the  construction  of 
terminal  buildings.  The  Congress  ap- 
proved a  policy  that  terminal  buildings 
were  a  part  of  the  national  airport  pro- 
gram. Now  the  question  arises  to  what 
extent  terminal  buildings  shall  become 
part  of  it.  It  was  apparently  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  committee, 
from  the  hearings  that  we  had,  that  we 
should  not  fully  share  in  the  50-50 
matching  in  connection  with  terminal 
buildings.  Then  it  developed  that  some 
30  to  35  percent  of  the  total  sponsors 
estimated  would  be  needed  would  have 
gone  into  the  teraiinal  buildings  pro- 
gram. Therefore  the  committee  first 
reduced  the  amount  to  $363  million  be- 
fore cutting  out  the  terminal  building 
program,  except  for  the  space  used  by 
tlie  agencies  themselves.  Then  in  a 
later  move,  there  was  a  further  reduc- 
tion, through  an  amendment  offered  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  so 
that  it  was  reduced  to  $297  million  on 
reconsideration.  That  was  arrived  at  in 
this  way.  You  take  35  percent  of  the 
estimated  needs  to  meet  this  program 
from  the  $477  million  and  you  get  ap- 
proximately $300  million.  That  is  the 
way  the  committee  arrived  at  this  figure 
of  $297  million.  So  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  working  out  the  formula  under 
the  allocation,  we  have  a  uniform  air- 
port construction  program  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  would  meet  the  needs  during 
the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  has  been  no  greater 
consideration  given  to  any  legislation  in 
this  Congress  than  this  committee  has 
given  to  this  bill  to  try  to  justify  the 
needs,  and  yet  to  meet  the  requirements 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional airport  plan. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  have  two  ques- 
tions. Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the 
figure  $297  million  or  thereabouts — $1 
million  or  so  either  way— will  be  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  $297  mil- 
lion may  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  little 
low.  But  we  feel  that  with  the  sponsors 
of  those  programs  making  special  efforts, 
we  can  fairly  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  other 
question.  I  realize  in  asking  it  that  he 
cannot  answer  for  somebody  else.  But 
there  is  concern  in  this  Chamber  on  both 
sides  of  the  ai.sle  regarding  the  financial 
structure  of  our  country.    I  am  sure  the 


gentleman  is  concerned  about  it;  in  fact, 

I  know  he  is. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed  with  this  figure,  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  strength  and  force  be- 
hind it  to  get  the  other  body  to  accept 
it  in  conference? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  he  has  paid  me.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  budget.  That 
is  the  reason  I  made  the  suggestion  to 
the  committee  that  we  live  within  the 
budget  thiat  was  sent  down  to  us  by  the 
White  House.  We  are  $2  million  under 
the  budget  figure  in  this  bill  we  have. 
If  we  could  get  the  solid  support  of  this 
House  to  back  up  this  committee,  in  my 
humble  judgment  we  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  convincing  the  other  body 
that  this  is  something  like  the  figure  that. 
No.  1,  is  needed  and  justified  and.  No.  2. 
would  fairly  well  meet  the  requirements. 
But  if  the  gentlemen,  as  they  have  in- 
dicated over  there,  admit  defeat  to  start 
with  and  send  me  to  conference  with 
that  kind  of  mandate,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  will  be  able  to  do.  I  am  asking 
the  House  to  back  up  the  committee  in 
what  it  has  done  in  its  reduction  of  these 
figures  and  give  us  your  solid  support. 
I  think  we  can  get  a  bill  that  will  go  to 
the  White  Houf;e  within  the  budget,  and 
surely,  surely  reasonableness  would  dic- 
tate its  approval. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  inject 
myself  into  this  debate  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  is  the  very  high  regard  and 
the  great  personal  affection  I  have  for 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris]. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  begin  to  do  something  about  this 
deficit  spending,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
do  anything  about  trying  to  stop  the  fire 
of  infiation.  we  must  begin  now  to  do  it 
on  these  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion bills. 

We  are  all  of  course  interested  in  air- 
ports and  in  airways,  but  the  thing  I 
am  most  concerned  about  now  is  where 
we  are  going  if  we  do  not  start  apply- 
ing the  brakes. 

We  have  seen  some  partisan  exhibi- 
tions here  today  and  probably  yester- 
day. I  want  to  just  tell  you  people  over 
here  on  my  left  and  you  people  over 
here  on  my  right  that  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  or  the  Democratic  Party 
in  this  country,  the  thing  I  am  most 
concerned  about  is  the  future  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country,  be- 
cause once  you  destroy  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  the  credit  of  the  Government 
the  Commiuiists  are  going  to  move  in. 
That  was  the  prescription  the  original 
Communist — Lenin — blueprinted  when 
he  said  the  way  to  destroy  America,  the 
chief  potential  enemy,  was  to  make  it 
spend  itself  into  bankruptcy. 

I  ask  you,  where  are  we  headed? 

I  was  talking  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  other 
day.  When  I  started  that  conversation 
I  was  worried  about  the  future  of  my 
grandchildren,  but  when  I  got  through 
talking  with  this  man,  who  knows  more 


about  it  than  I  do,  I  was  worried  about 
myself,  not  about  my  grandchildren.  I 
am  worried  as  to  what  the  future  Is 
going  to  be  in  my  time  if  we  continue 
this  deficit  spending.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will  have  to  yield  to 
my  devoted  friend. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  deficit  spending, 
but  the  gentleman  does  realize  that  the 
bill  we  are  presenting  to  you  here  is 
within  the  budget  that  was  presented  to 
the  Con.s;ress  by  about  S2  million. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  just  got  through 
telling  my  friend  that  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  the  President's  budget  or 
whether  it  is  realistic,  or  phony  as  it 
is  sometimes  charged.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  the  spending  of  Federal 
money,  inflation,  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  and  the  future  of  the  Republic. 
Why.  do  you  know  that  President  Roose- 
velt and  I  came  to  Washington  together. 
We  both  ran  at  the  same  time  on  an 
economy  platform.  We  charged  Hoover 
with  being  a  spendthrift  because  he  was 
spending  a  little  better  than  $4  billion 
a  year.  Today,  after  President  Roose- 
velt and  President  Truman  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  we  are  spending  twice 
that  much  to  service  the  national  debt. 
How  long  can  we  go  on  with  this  type  of 
Federal  spending  without  somewhere 
down  the  line  reaching  the  day  of 
reckoning?  I  repeat — once  you  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government,  then 
everything  will  be  gone  and  then  the 
Communists  are  going  to  move  in.  So 
let  us  cut  down  on  exp)enditures  a  little 
bit  here.  Certainly  if  we  cannot  live 
within  our  Income  now  in  an  alltime 
high  period  of  peacetime  economy  and 
a  record  high  level  of  peacetime  taxes 
we  will  never  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  my  po- 
sition here  today  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  my  colleagues,  particularly  the  older 
Members.  I  have  been  expounding  this 
same  philosophy  for  many  years.  In 
this  connection.  I  am  submitting  here- 
with for  the  Record  a  speech  which  I 
made  on  this  subject  almost  exactly  7 
years  ago.  The  speech  is  as  follows: 
High  Taxes  Result  or  Unbkioled  Spending 

Iifr.  CoLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  578  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  |Mr.  Allen),  and  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  two  decades  this 
splendid  young  Republic  has  been  going 
through  one  crisis  after  another;  some  were 
real,  others  mere  political  creations  advanced 
to  perpetuate  those  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power.  Today  we  are  faced  with 
another  crisis,  a  real  crisis,  a  crisis  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  fiscal  foundation  of 
the  Republic.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  of  national  bankruptcy.  More  and 
more  thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the 
country  are  realizing  and  fully  appreciating 
the  dangers  ahead  If  this  unbridled  govern- 
mental spending  is  permitted  to  continue. 

Today  we.  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  brakes 
and  thus  make  a  further  contribution  to- 
ward reversing  the  trend  in  extravagant  gov- 
ernmental spending. 
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This  rule  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  H.M.  7072,  the  annual  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bUl,  a  biU  appropriating 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  most  of 
the  Federal  bureaus.  The  President,  through 
his  Budget  Bureau,  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress a  total  of  $2,085,097,390  for  these  bu- 
reaus. The  Appropriations  Committee,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Its  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Thomas  I ,  has  cut  that  request  by  a  total  of 
$700,048,695.  In  every  case  the  committee 
ha£  made  substantial  reductions  excepting, 
of  course,  such  items  which  are  fixed  and  not 
susceptible  to  reduction. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  Interested  in 
this  economy  drive.  I  desire  now  to  express. 
In  the  premises,  on  my  own  part  and  on  the 
part  of  my  coworkers,  the  gratitude  of  all 
economy-minded  Members  of  this  body  for 
the  committee's  efforts.  While  further  ef- 
forts will  be  made  In  the  form  of  appro- 
priate amendments  to  make  even  further 
economies,  I  apprehend  that  determined  ef- 
forts will  be  made  by  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  consider  themselves  liberal 
minded  to  restore  the  reductions  made  by  the 
committee  in  an  effort  to  continue  Vie 
spending  spree.  This  effort  must  not  pre- 
vail.    The  line  must  be  held. 

BALANCrO   BUDGET 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
past  several  years  over  the  dismal  picture 
presented  of  the  country  going  deeper  and 
dcejser  each  year  Into  the  red  wiiile  the  Fed- 
eral Government  digs  deeper  ard  deeper  into 
the  pocket  of  the  American  taxpayers.  More 
than  a  year  ago  a  little  band  of.  southern 
Democrats,   with  the  aid  of  otliers,  in  this 


body  got  together  and  agreed  to  accept  the 
President's  challenge  to  cut  his  budget. 
Last  year  we  succeeded  In  trlmnUng  that 
budget  several  hundred  million  dollars.  This 
year  others  have  joined  otir  group  and  the 
work  continues.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  the  addition  of  more  and  more  con- 
verts to  the  cause,  the  budget  can  t>e  balanced 
this  year  in  spite  of  the  $82  billion  request  of 
the  President  with  the  resultant  $14  billion 
proposed  deficit.  II  the  economy  line  Is  held 
on  this  bill  and  the  succeeding  appropriation 
bills  yet  to  come  before  us,  there  will  t>e  no 
necessity  for  any  deficit.  We  can  place  our- 
selves on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Therefore 
our  immediate  objective  this  year  should  be 
a  balanced  budget. 

It  Is  as  obvious  as  the  noonday  sun  that 
if  we  cannot  balance  the  budget  now,  with 
an  all-time  high  national  income  of  cheap 
money  together  with  an  all-time  high  tax- 
ing program,  the  hope  of  ever  balancing  the 
Nation's  budget  is  Indeed  dim.  In  fact, 
prudence  suggests  that  under  such  condi- 
tions we  should  be  retiring  a  part  of  our 
garg:tntuan  debt  and  fortifying  our  fiscal 
condition  for  the  eventual  rainy  day. 

fantastic  growth   or  national  DE3T 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth  of  our  national 
debt  and  the  fantastic  amount  of  taxes  ex- 
tracted from  oiir  people  has  caused  me  to 
do  a  little  research.  I  thought  It  might  be 
well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country  to  some  comparative  figures 
of  taxes  and  expenditure*  by  our  Federal 
Government  at  25-year  Intervals  over  a  pe- 
riod of  the  past  160  years  of  the  country's 
hirtory.  The  startling  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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To  say  |hat  the  figures  are  startling  is 
an  understatement.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  In  the  first  period  of  the  country's 
existence,  when  the  Jeffersonian  principle 
that  the  people  who  are  least  governed  are 
best  governed  was  in  full  bloom,  and  prior 
to  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  paternalism 
that  the  poor  young  striving  Republic  actu- 
ally had  a  substantial  balance  of  more  than 
$6  million  in  the  Treasury.  Compare  that 
figure  with  the  national  debt  of  more  than 
$2C0  billion  today  and  one  Is  compelled  to 
question  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the 
country  today  is  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before  In  Its  history.  Moreover,  I  desire  to 
again  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  the  Government  Is  no  different 
In  its  fiscal  affairs  from  the  individual  or  a 
corporation.  The  management  of  Govern- 
ment is  a  business  matter.  The  fact  that 
Government  Is  big  business  makes  no  dif- 
ference. And  I  repeat  what  I  have  often 
stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  "There  is  a 
bottom  to  the  Government's  meal  barrel  as 
well  as  to  the  Individual's  or  the  corpora- 
tion's." 

inconceivable  debt 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  lulled  into  com- 
placency so  long  by  the  so-called  liberal 
thinkers  and  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
appropriating  the  taxpayers*  money  In  de- 
nominations of  billions  that  It  is  Impossible 
to  comprehend  what  a  billion  really  is.  Some 
mathematician,  In  an  effort  to  comprehend  a 
billion  doUar  figure,  has  come  up  with  this 
startling  Illustration: 

"If  a  person  had  started  In  business  In  the 
year  AJD.  1  with  a  billion  dollar  capital,  and 


If  he  had  managed  his  business  so  poorly 
that  he  lost  $1,000  each  day.  In  1952  he  stlU 
would  have  enough  capital  left  out  of  his 
original  billion  to  continue  in  business,  los- 
ing $1,000  a  day,  for  almost  an  additional  800 
years,   or   until   the   year   2739." 

Now  in  order  to  attempt  to  get  some  con- 
ception of  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  retire 
the  present  national  debt  of  over  $260  bil- 
lion let  us  assume  that  we  are  frugal  and 
prudent  and  start  retiring  that  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $500  million  a  year,  520  years  would 
be  required  to  retire  the  debt. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  further  emphasis 
Is  desired  on  otu-  financial  status  one  needs 
only  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  It  now  requires 
more  than  $6  billion  per  annum  In  the  form 
of  Interest  to  service  this  enormous  debt. 
The  Treasury  has  now  asked  for  and  we  ap- 
propriated last  week  an  Increase  of  $300 
million  to  take  care  of  the  increased  interest 
on  that  debt  over  last  year.  In  other  words, 
the  interest  alone  on  our  national  debt  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  now  about  IVi  times 
as  much  as  the  total  expenditures  for  1  year 
nt  the  Federal  Government  in  the  period 
1914-38. 

dark  Btrr  not  hopeless 

Mr.  Speaker,  that,  sir,  is  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  greatest  buslr  "t  In  the  world, 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  Is  an  un- 
pleasant picture.  It  cannot  be  passed  off 
lightly  with  the  explanation  that  we  are  in 
a  global  warfare  against  communism,  an- 
other crisis.  Neither  can  we  comfort  our- 
selves into  further  complacency  by  adding 
to   that  the   fact   that   we  have   recently 


emerged  vlctivlously  from  a  global  strife 
with  Nazi  Germany  and  totalitarian  Japan. 
The  fact  is  that  the  country  has  been  victo- 
rious In  other  contests  at  arms  and  through 
other  crises  throughout  Its  history  without 
serious  impairment  of  its  financial  structure. 
Those  crises,  prior  to  World  War  n  and  prior 
to  ti^  Soviet  Russian  menace,  were  serious, 
too,  16  their  day.  Can  It  l>e  loglcaUy  reasoned 
that  the  situation  in  this  country  for  the 
past  6  years  has  been  so  grave  as  to  require 
the  extraction  of  more  taxes  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  was  takeii  from  them  In  the 
first  156  years  of  the  country's  existence?  I 
think  not. 

Permit  me  to  again  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  during  the  past 
6  years  that  so  far  as  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  are  concerned  they  want  neither 
war  nor  peace.  Their  main  purpose.  In  my 
htunble  Judgment,  Is  to  conquer  this  coun- 
try, as  they  have  conquered  all  others,  by 
the  simple  procedure  of  bleeding  us  white  In 
the  destruction  of  our  economy.  They  would 
accomplish  this  here  as  elsewhere  throug^i 
fear,  Infiltration,  by  prodding  us  imo  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  and  taking  over  in  the 
resultant  confusion  of  chaos  and  hunger. 
No  one  realizes  more  than  the  Kremlin  strate- 
gists that  a  hungry  belly  cares  little  about 
the  type  of  government  It  lives  under.  In 
substantiation  of  this  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  more  than  600  mil- 
lion people  have  been  drawn  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  without  the  firing  cf  a  single 
gun  by  a  Russian  soldier. 

When  the  blank  checks,  running  Into 
untold  bUlions,  are  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress for  national  defense  and  military  and 
economic  aid  to  foreign  countries,  we  cf 
the  Congress,  the  representatives,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  American  taxpayers,  must 
stop  and  ponder.  We  must  approach  these 
requests  realistically,  giving  due  weight  to 
the  probability  of  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  For,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  we 
Americans  cannot  Indefinitely  continue  to 
arm  and  feed  half  the  world.  America  is 
a  rich  Nation  but  there  Is  a  limit  even  to 
the  resources  of  this  great  Nation.  As  one 
who  made  an  on-the-spot  study  of  world 
conditions  In  13  foreign  countlres  Immedi- 
ately following  the  war,  I  have  always  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  were  making  an  honest  effort  to 
resist  the  plague  of  communism.  But  I  liave 
always  consistently  opposed  the  enormous 
amounts  involved  and  advocated  a  more 
realistic  contribution.  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  now  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  another  $8  million  con- 
tribution. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSIEXLITT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to  our  finan- 
cial problem  and  the  responsibility  therefor 
are  strictly  up  to  the  Congress.  More  than 
that  it  Is  up  to  this  House  to  see  that  the 
dangerous  trend  Is  reversed.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  the  wise  men  who  founded 
this  Government  provided  that  because  we 
of  the  House  must  originate  all  taxes  and 
appropriations  we  should  be  elected  every 
2  years.  We  cannot  hide  behind  the  Chief 
Executive  or  complain  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  other  body  to  Increase  appro- 
priations. Certainly,  at  best  the  responsi- 
bility is  twofold,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  refresh 
your  memories  today  by  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  America 
are  tax  consciotis  as  never  before.  The  In- 
come tax,  originally  designed  and  practiced 
as  a  soak-the-rlch  tax,  has  become  so  en- 
larged that  It  now  digs  Into  the  pockets 
of  the  smallest  business  man,  the  white- 
collar  worker,  and  the  day  laborer.  The 
policy,  under  the  Fair  Deal  program,  of 
everybody  "touching"  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  likewise  developed  Into  the  policy 
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of  the  Pederal  Ctovernment  "touching"  every- 
body. Even  the  humblest  citizen  now  real- 
izes that  the  Pederal  Government  Is  no  Santa 
Claus.  In  fact,  we  have  reached  the  satura- 
tion point  In  taxation.  With  the  tax  rata 
as  high  as  90  percent  In  the  upper  brackets, 
the  Incentive  for  businessmen  to  make 
money  scarcely  exists,  while  the  day  laborer 
and  the  middle  class  find  It  difficult  to  live 
under  the  high  rate  of  their  own  taxes. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people,  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  this  country,  are  look- 
ing to  us,  as  their  representatives,  to  at  least 
balanCL  the  budget.  In  fairness  to  those 
who  founded  this  Republic  and  to  the  gener- 
ations of  future  Americans  yet  unborn,  we 
can  do  no  less. 

SOLX7TION 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear  that  I  have  been  bore- 
some,  and  that  I  may  even  be  charged  with 
pessimism.  In  this  long  recital  in  nn  effort 
to  emphaslae  the  Mrlouaneat  of  the  situa< 
tlon.  It  U  lerloue.  Arnerto*  U  Kt  the  oroM- 
ro«di  In  lU  fiieal  policy.  If  we  do  not 
ohanf*  that  policy  we  become  a  bankrupt 
people,  If  HM  deetroy  the  faith  and  credit 
of  iht  Oovernment  we  loee  everyihlni,  our 
wonomys  our  ilAndMr^  of  UvU\8.  yee,  vv^tx 
our  ehertetied  UlMrUee, 

If  Mm  OwAireM  te  to  ref«U\  tt«  «o)\etUM* 
Uon«l  eo«\trot  of  the  |»\irte  itrdxiei  U  the 
budMt  i%  t«  U  U{9iW9¥ii\  it  w«  »rf  tvef  tn 
IKlvudele  U\t«  »ut>rmti\M  debt.  I  reepeetfuUy 
auit«*t  Mhd  urfe  that  the  toltowlnf  tormuiA 
be  adopted! 

Itret.  Our  legletetlve  commttteee,  m 
well  M  Committees  on  Appruprlntione,  must 
oeaee  reporting  out  bills  except  those  which 
ut  ebeoluiely  eeFcntlal  to  our  economy  end 
national  defense. 

Second.  Every  Member  of  this  body  must 
recognize  that  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  Is  his  most  Important  assignment. 

Third.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics,  re- 
sponsiveness to  highly  organized  minorities, 
must  give  way  to  the  national-  need  for  a 
sound  financial  policy. 

Fourth.  Every  dollar  appropriated  must 
be  considered  as  carefully  as  If  It  were  com- 
ing out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Members  them- 
selves, as  Indeed  the  Members'  proportionate 
share  Is. 

Fifth.  Our  congressional  committees,  par- 
ticularly the  Appropriation  Committees, 
must  be  staffed  with  an  adequate  staff  of  ex- 
perts equal  In  efficiency  to  the  staffs  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies  who  appear 
before  them  seeking  appropriations. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
recognize  that  financial  solvency  Is  as  Im- 
portant as  military  might  In  preparing  our- 
selves against  any  potential  foreign  aggp-es- 
sor,  a  fact  which  our  military  captains 
should  be  made  to  understand. 

Seventh.  Our  foreign  friends  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  resources  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  system  of  permitting, the 
carryover  of  unspent  funds  from  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  into  the  new  year  must  be 
abandoned.  A  meticulous  study  of  the  1.200 
pages  of  the  President's  budget  this  year 
will  show  that  the  carryover  of  unspent 
funds  from  the  current  fiscal  year  will  ex- 
ceed $60  billion. 

Ninth.  The  procurement  of  military  re- 
quirements, which  constitute  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  expenditures,  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trained  civilians  who  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Tenth.  And,  finally,  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  now  conscloiis  as  never  before  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation,  must  practice  the 
doctrine  of  States  responsibility  as  well  as 
States  rights.  The  practice  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  Federal  aid  In  civil  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  own  must  cease.  They 
must  realize  that  there  Is  no  State,  covmty, 
or  city  whose  financial  statement  Is  not 
sounder  than  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
Hoxise,  this  budget  can  be  balanced  and 
must  be  balanced  this  year.  Whatever  It 
takes  to  balance  It  must  be  done.  A  914 
billion  deficit  under  the  President's  budget 
recommendations  is  unthinkable.  If  this 
country,  the  last  fortress  and  haven  of  a 
free  people,  Is  to  survive  our  fiscal  policy 
must  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis.  The  time 
Is  now.  Next  year  may  be  too  late.  Now 
is  the  time  to  place  the  country  above 
party. 

In  the  name  of  the  Founding  Fathers  who 
gave  the  country  its  birth.  In  the  name  of 
the  untold  thousands  who  have  died  to 
preserve  It,  In  the  name  of  free  peoples 
everywhere,  I  beseech  you  to  save  the  Nation 
from  bankruptcy  and  thus  perpetuate  this, 
the  most  glorious  form  of  free  government 
ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  laat  word. 

M¥,  Ch»lrm»n,  I  rise  in  lupport  of  the 
annendment  offered  by  the  Bentieman 
tvam  Oeoi'Bia.  I  thought  I  wae  goini  to 
h«v«  wmethmf  to  wy,  but  the  gentle- 
mAH  ti^om  MtMtMtm>l  got  up  in  the  ^^'eU 
ot  Iht  NouM  b^toi'e  me  and  aaid  U  tw  me 
m  It  mueh  UWvt  wi^y  than  I  ean  tay  W. 
W«  hnvt  nU  bMi\  AtoUwb^.  ni  U\f  ootm- 
liy  !•  (Ii«tuib<^  )»y  ti^e  U^m»ndotM  ex* 
(M^ndttui^  that  arte  trending  in  thla 
Cohgi'^M.  X  BU«M  wt  htiXt  all  wilit»n 
to  our  conttituenti  and  told  them  how 
much  we  aiie  interested  in  gcttlne;  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  a  sensible  fiscal  situa- 
tion during  this  present  Congress.  We 
have  already  been  labeled  as  a  spending 
Congress.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  let 
it  be  known  which  side  of  this  thing  you 
are  on.  I  think  this  is  the  first  large 
authorization  bill  that  we  have  had.  We 
have  some  more  pending  and  they  are 
going  to  be  coming  along  pretty  soon, 
gentlemen,  and  then  you  are  going  to 
have  your  opportunity  to  see  which  side 
of  this  fence  you  are  on.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  fiscal  situation  of 
this  country.  I  remember  last  year  by 
reason  of  the  tremendous  expenditures 
of  the  last  Congress,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  increase  the  debt  limit  twice  in  one 
year,  and  now  we  are  told  that  before 
this  good  year  of  our  Lord  expires,  we  will 
again  have  to  increase  the  debt  limit. 
Yet,  when  it  comes  down  to  specific 
measures  that  may  aCFect  us  a  little  bit 
back  home  in  our  own  districts,  we  have 
that  natural  inclination  to  just  go  along 
with  this  one,  but  "We  are  going  to  do 
better  on  the  next  one."  Gentlemen, 
here  is  the  opportunity — here  is  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  whether  you 
prop>ose  to  cut  these  expenditures  this 
year  or  not.  Remember  this — there  is 
some  talk  about  the  President's  budget — 
the  President's  budget  is  not  even  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  is  teetering  on  a  very 
small  balance  and  you  all  know  that  it  is 
not  going  to  stick.  Remember  another 
thing,  gentlemen,  that  your  Government 
bonds  have  reached  such  a  point  where 
they  have  disturl)ed  the  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  coimtry  and  your  interest 
rate  has  been  increased  and  is  increasing. 
Your  bonds  are  becoming  difficult  to  sell 
on  the  open  market — we  might  as  well 
admit  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
we  reach  the  point  where  you  cannot  sell 
your  Government  bonds — if  we  do  reach 
that  point — and  I  hope  that  we  never  do. 
But  we  are  drifting  in  that  direction. 


Now.  for  one  time,  let  us  demonstrate 
that  we  are  going  to  cut  these  things 
down  as  they  come  along,  and  perhaps  in 
the  end  the  committees  will  recognize 
that  it  is  necessary.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
criticism  of  the  committee  that  brought 
this  bill  In.  because  I  think  they  did  a 
good  job.  They  cut  it  quite  a  bit.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  tremendous  bill 
passed  in  the  other  body,  even  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  when  it  goes  to  confer- 
ence you  will  spend  more  money  by  a 
considerable  amount  by  the  time  the 
usual  compromise  is  made  than  the 
agency  that  has  got  to  carry  this  thing 
on  says  it  needs.  If  the  agency  which 
knows  the  situation  says  they  do  not  need 
the  money  and  cannot  use  it,  why  should 
we  insist  upon  voting  more  money  than 
1«  needed  for  the  projeotf 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Ch«lrm«n,  I  rlie  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  «eem«  to  me  that  the 
amendment  befor*  u«  l«  being  olTerM 
not  M\  iu  merit*,  but  with  a  foi^e  of 
i^eaaonlng  which  i«  dealgned  to  trltthteix 
uix  I  point  out  th«t  thU  NatloiA  U  todhy 
on  Iht  thrwhold  of  lh»  J»t  hg«;  th«l 
wi»  hav«  movod  vory  i^i^ldly  tn  rt»e«nl 
y«arB.  and  that  wo  ahould  now  talk  aboul 
th»  p«rrectlnR  of  U\o  ntcett^ary  natlontl 
net^ft'ork  of  airways,  t  point  out  to  you 
that  this  network  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy  of  this  Nation, 
Mark  my  words.  The  $97  million  being 
authorised  by  the  committee's  action, 
over  the  figure  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  if  you  measure  it  in  per- 
centages of  the  budget,  is  an  infinites- 
imal portion.  An  important  portion, 
however.  But  if  we  are  so  desperate, 
if  we  are  to  the  point  where  this  $97 
million  over  a  period  of  4  years  is 
going  to  push  us  into  some  form 
of  fiscal  panic,  then  I  suggest  that  this 
Congress  apply  its  talents  to  searching 
out  the  waste  and  inefDciency  in  the 
military  program ;  in  the  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  of  military  assist- 
ance, which  every  one  of  us  knows  full 
well  exists.  If  we  want  to  apply  those 
talents  we  can  dig  up  not  only  this  $97 
million  but  many  times  as  much.  I 
think  we  should  concern  ourselves  with 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation,  the  ob- 
jective of  giving  some  stimulus  to  the 
govertunental  units  who  are  obligated 
just  as  much  by  financial  problems  as  are 
we  who  have  a  much  narrower  base  from 
which  to  seek  other  revenues,  who  are  not 
permitted  to  regulate  the  commercial  air 
industry.  Then,  if  we  followed  the 
advice  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  levied  a  $1  tax  on  each  pas- 
senger, it  would  not  put  1  cent  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  governments  in  the 
use  of  this  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment controls  this  whole  activity.  It 
lays  down  the  standards.  Then  we  say 
to  local  governments :  "You  are  taking  a 
free  ride."  "You  should  look  yourselves 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  this  Nation  in 
this  area,  where  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate programs  not  only  contributes  to 
our  country  but  contributes  to  our  ability 
to  defend  ourselves." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  realize  that 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia    [Mr.    DavisJ 
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after  the  first  year  there  would  be  $29 
million,  as  I  understand,  for  each  year, 
to  be  utilized  in  the  airport  construction 
program.  Under  the  law  25  percent  of 
that  is  discretionary  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, as  it  has  always  t)een.  That 
means  that  only  75  percent  of  $29  million 
can  be  allocated  to  the  States  during 
each  of  the  next  3  years.  I  think  you 
should  know  there  will  be  only  about  $2l 
million  to  be  allocated  for  airport  con- 
struction to  the  States  for  this  program. 
Consequently  there  would  not  be  enough 
for  any  airport  program  after  the  first 
year,  and  you  might  as  well  recognize 
that  fact.  Some  of  the  smaller  States  of 
the  country  would  get  practically  noth- 
ing at  all. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  my  chairman,  and 
I  would  urge  all  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  vote  with  the  confidence  we 
must  have  in  this  ease  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem* of  our  Nation,  and  not  from  fear. 
We  are  nol  going  under  on  the  basis  of 
U\l«Mrporlprofiri^m,  XtwtwtAllotKlt 
the  opponunlty  to  mvo  there  art  mMf\y 
at^eM  whero  wo  eon  mvo  mueh  moi^x 

Th«  CNAXRMAN.    Tto  ou<?«lUv)\  is  oi\ 

tho  MAondmoiti  olT^M  ^  ih«  et^^Ut^mAU 

from  Qoortta  I  Ktr.  Davm  K 

Th«  qufgUon  wai  Ukf n  ontf  tht  Choir 
announofd  that  the  notn  scomed  to  have 
It 

Mr.  SPRINQER  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed as  tellers  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
and  Mr.  Harris. 

The  Committee  divldei,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  168.  noes 
157. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams:  On 
page  5,  line  6,  immediately  before  the  quo- 
tation marks.  Insert  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  amounts  may  be  obligated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  or  subsection  <b) 
of  section  6  of  this  Act  in  any  fiscal  year  by 
the  execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  Act  until  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  the  liquidation  of  such 
obligations,  which  appropi  latlons  are  hereby 
authorized." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  three  additional  amendments  at 
the  Speaker's  desk,  all  of  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  amendment  just 
offered,  merely  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  as  related  to  other 
parts  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  may 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams:  On 
page  6,  line  3,  Immediately  before  the  quo- 
tation marks.  Insert  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  amounts  may  be  obligated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year 
by  the  execution  of  grant  agreements  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  thin  Act  until  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  the  liquidation 
of  such  obligations,  which  appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized." 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams: 
On  page  6,  line  20,  Immediately  before  the 
quotation   marks,   Insert   the   following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  pro\'lslon  of 
this  Act,  no  amounts  may  be  obligated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  In  any  fiscal  year 
until  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the 
liquidation  of  such  obUgatlons,  which  ap- 
propriations are  hereby  authorized." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Willums:  On 
page  9,  after  line  25,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1959,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to  pro- 
vide for  congressional  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill. 

First,  may  I  say  this:  I  know  that 
quite  often  when  someone  ofTcra  Rn 
amendment  of  this  type  he  is  aoe\'«ed  of 
Oeina  asainH  the  bill  or  attempting  to 
gut  the  bill  QuUe  often  he  Is  aske^  the 
quo»tloi\  If  hit  Mnontlm^ht  l«  ACioptod, 
or  nol  a^kkBtecl.  wlU  ht  summ)^  the  bill 
M«y  I  any  U\«t  X  am  for  thtablU \  I  (ntw4 
10  vmM%  \\  who  thor  thtif  iim«n«m»Ati 
oif  odoj^ttd  or  now  NowovoTv  U  te  my 
belief  that  the  amendments  which  I  have 
ofTet^^  should  be  lidopttd  by  the  Noust. 
OUierwise,  we  will  simply  be  handing 
over  to  the  Administrator  of  the  IfVderal 
Aytation  Agency  a  signed  blank  cheek 
to  draw  on  our  account 

I  have  never  felt  that  it  was  a  good 
practice  for  Congress  to  authorize  execu- 
tive agencies  to  obligate  the  Congress  or 
the  Treasury  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. In  this  bill,  as  It  came  from  the 
committee.  Mr.  Quesada's  agency 
may  obligate  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds;  and,  while  it  is  true  that  he  must 
have  an  appropriation  from  the  Con- 
gress, the  action  of  the  Congress  is  more 
or  less  ministerial,  and  comes,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  "after  the  fact."  In 
any  event,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  is  too  late 
for  anything  to  be  done,  as  the  contract 
has  already  been  made  and  the  Congress 
committed.  It  becomes  a  matter  over 
which  the  Congress  has  no  control  and 
no  alternative  but  to  pay  the  check 
drawn  sigainst  the  people's  account,  over 
which  we  are  responsible  as  trustees. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  When  the  appropria- 
tion comes  up  for  economic  aid  abroad, 
will  the  gentleman  offer  the  same  quali- 
fying amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  do  that,  and  then  I  shall  vote  against 
the  whole  bill,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  Now  there  is  where 
we  can  effect  some  real  economy.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  mentioning 
that,  and  I  hope  other  economy-minded 
Members  will  take  the  same  kind  of  dim 
view  of  that  as  he  and  I  do. 

I  know  there  are  ample  precedents 
for  the  type  of  contract  authority  car- 
ried in  this  bill.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
there  are  precedents,  and  that  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  is  not — by  any 
means — a  justification  for  it.  Such  pro- 
cedure is  merely  an  abdication  of  the 


congressional  responsibility  that  we,  as 
elected  Representatives  of  our  people, 
are  presumed  to  exercise  and  are 
charged  to  perform  by  the  American 
Constitution. 

This  is  what  we  have  heard  called  a 
"backdoor  approach "  to  the  Treasury. 
We  are  delegating  authority  to  the 
Aviation  Agency  Director,  Mr.  Quesada, 
in  effect,  to  commit  public  funds  with- 
out any  control  by  the  Congress,  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people  who 
must  pay  the  bills. 

If  we  enact  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
we  will  find  that  these  exp>enditures  can- 
not be  budgeted  by  the  President  in  line 
with,  and  with  regard  to,  the  general 
overall  condition  of  the  Treasury, 
Rather,  he  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  send  us  the  exact  amount  which  has 
previously  been  obligated  by  the  Federtl 
Aviation  Agency,  The  language  pros, 
ently  in  the  bill  is  a  "eimmiek".  a  means 
of  bypMs4n«  the  Awropriatlons  Com* 
mltt«f  ^  luUtorlly.  ind  would  b»  An  ««l 
of  deletoUAi  o  oonMiltuUonal  reM)on«l« 
billty  whtoh  wo«  our«elvoi.  art  obli««t«d 
loMiumot 

X  fHl  Ihtl  wt  would  bt  tuUiy  of 
oxtrelatnt  troM  flMia  trroeiMnatblllty  by 
dt)t«auni  tptndlnt  Auihortb  lo  on  op- 
pointed  asent  of  tht  oxteutlvt  branch^ 
This  amendment  offers  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  regain  control  to  some 
ext«it  over  the  financial  operaUons  of 
the  Ooverrunent  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  language  that  opens  the  back 
door  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  We  have 
a  rather  peculiar  situation  facing  us  in 
regard  to  the  Aviation  Agency.  If  you 
will  notice,  in  the  budget  for  1960  there 
is  a  total  of  $760  million.  Only  $65  mil- 
lion of  which  does  not  have  the  annual 
review  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. That  is  the  amount  that  we  just 
passed  for  aid  to  airports. 

The  capital  investment,  which  is  $145 
million,  comes  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Operations  and  maintenance.  $328 
million,  comes  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Research  and  development,  $63  mil- 
lion, comes  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Subsidy  for  airlines,  $61  million,  comes 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Service  mail  pay,  $77  million,  comes 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Aviation  weather,  $18  million,  comes 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Every  one  of  these  items  is  aimually 
reviewed  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. If  we  do  not  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  no  right  to  review  annually  that 
money  for  aid  to  aiiT>orts.  The  Admin- 
istrator can  commit  all  of  these  funds 
over  the  period,  and  all  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  do  is  appropriate 
the  money  to  pay  for  an  obligation 
already  conunitted  in  the  name  of  the 
Government. 
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I  think  it  is  highly  essenUal.  If  the 
House  is  to  regain  control  of  the  purse 
strings,  for  us  to  depend  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  submit  to  you 
that  this  is  a  test  vote  of  whether  we 
want  an  orderly  process  by  the  Congress 
in  appropriating  funds.  I  certainly 
heartily  support  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman. 

One  other  Item:  This  will  not  In 
any  way  prevent  the  Administrator  from 
planning,  because  there  Is  a  provision 
that  fundi  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  8o  this 
amendment  doea  In  no  way  Infrinie  on 
the  ability  o!  the  AdmlnUtrator  to  make 
hU  plana  for  the  future. 

Kir.  HARRXS.  Mr,  Chairman,  X  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  ChAlrmRn,  may  Z  luigNt  to  my 
eolleaiuea  that  If  you  want  to  ftnlah  the 
airport  bill  It  could  be  done  by  adopting 
thla  amendment.  We  tried  the  proposed 
procedure  following  1946.  Aa  I  Indi- 
cated yesterday  In  the  general  debate, 
there  was  an  appropriation  of  $45  mil- 
lion  the  first  year,  less  the  second  year, 
and  so  on  until  In  1953  there  was  exactly 
nothing.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  a  reason  for  it.  The  reason  was 
that  It  takes  a  long  time  to  prepare 
plans.  The  advance  program  for  air- 
ports could  not  be  develo];>ed  in  order  to 
present  a  budget  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  would  justify  appropria- 
tions. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  for  Just  a 
moment  how  this  program  works.  Both 
the  bill  presented  by  the  committee  and 
the  substitute  bill  of  the  administration 
which  was  offered  and  considered,  car- 
ried this  contract  obligation  authority. 
I  would  like  to  describe  Just  how  this 
program  works.  In  the  first  place,  under 
the  authorisation  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  there  Is  a  distribution  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  amount  au- 
thorised to  the  various  States.  That  is 
the  first  step.  The  second  step  is  the 
developing  of  plans  by  the  sponsors  In 
the  various  States  through  the  regional 
offices.  That  requires  time.  It  takes 
not  1  year  but  sometimes  2  or  3  years. 
The  sponsors  have  to  go  In  and  arrange 
for  local  financing,  perhaps  by  a  bond 
Issue.  Everyone  knows  that  that  takes 
time. 

The  third  step  is  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  put  the  project  in 
the  program,  which  means  funds  are 
earmarked  for  that  project.  In  the  next 
step  you  obligate  the  money  under  grant 
agreements.  Then,  after  the  obligation 
and  the  grant  agreement  is  entered  into, 
the  sponsor  then  makes  a  construction 
contract.  That  in  itself  requires  time. 
After  the  work  has  been  done,  the  spon- 
sor comes  to  the  PAA  for  payment  and 
payment  is  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  in  swjcordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  made  by  the  84th 
Congress,  which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  liquidate  the  obliga- 
tions incurred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  Is  very  important  to  understand  Just 
what  this  procedure  is.  Each  year  the 
administrator  makes  an  estimate  of  what 
will  be  needed  to  meet  these  obligations 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Then  the 
budget  comes  to  the  Congress.  It  goes 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WILUAM8.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HARRIS,    I  yield. 

Mr,  WZLXJAM8,  What  the  gentleman 
li  laying  la  ti'ue  except  that  the  money 
haa  already  been  obligated  by  the  time 
It  reaohea  the  Budget  and  by  the  time 
It  reaehei  the  Congreea,  ana  Congresa 
hoa  no  altcrnatlvf  but  to  pay  tht  blU. 
The  gentleman  knowi  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  oannot  agree  with 
that  at  all.  That  la  not  the  neoeaaary 
pi-ooedure  and  it  It  not  the  law,  and  Z 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
as  to  the  procedure.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  ciin  slow  this  thing  down 
to  zero  if  it  wants  to  by  reviewing  it  be- 
caxise  these  obliuations  and  authoriza- 
tions are  pretty  well  agreed  to.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  review  and  report  to 
this  Congress  and  appropriate  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  it  was  done  the 
way  the  gentleman  says  it  is  done,  then 
my  amendment  ^vould  not  be  necessary. 
The  fact  is  all  of  the  language  in  the  bill 
would  not  be  nwessary  to  bypass  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  point  is 
that  this  money  is  already  obligated  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  act  before  it  is 
budgeted  and  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  three  times.  I  am  trying  to 
explain  how  this  program  works.  You 
have  to  have  something  that  the  spon- 
sors themselves  can  depend  on.  They 
cannot  make  their  plans  in  1  year.  No 
Appropriations  Committee  Is  going  to 
appropriate  money  in  anticipation  that 
3  years  from  now  a  program  will  be 
worked  out.  The  program  has  to  be 
worked  out  first.  The  local  financing  is 
second.  Then  we  have  to  have  the  ap- 
plication, and  the  programing  by  the 
FAA  and  the  signing  of  the  grant  agree- 
ment, and  then  we  have  to  enter  into  a 
contract,  and  then  appropriate  the 
money.  The  last  step  is  to  draw  a  vouch- 
er on  the  Treasury,  Just  like  the  Consti- 
tution provides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris  1 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  funds  have  been 
obligated  legally,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  no  choice  but  to  grant 
the  appropriation. 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  I  would 
like  to  cite  House  Report  No.  216,  which 
was  filed  in  the  first  session  of  the  85th 
Congress.  This  was  a  report  prepared  by 
a  special  subcommittee  appointed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  That 
subcommittee  gave  some  study  to  this 


very  problem,  and  it  filed  its  report,  as 
I  have  Indicated,  In  1957.  The  UUe  of 
the  report  Is  "The  Administration  Plan 
To  Improve  Congressional  Control  of  the 
Budget." 
The    distinguished    gentleman    from 

Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  wa«  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  apropos  of 
his  comment  toward  the  conclusion  of 
hla  remarks,  I  would  like  to  read  what 
Mr.  Mahon  and  hla  subcommittee  aald 
with  respect  to  this  propoaal.  I  am  read- 
ing from  page  0  of  Kouat  Report  No. 
ai6.  made  to  tht  lit  iMalon  of  tht  ISth 
Congreai: 

It  mtkf  oome  m  a  lurprtM  to  many  to  knew 
thikt  whllt  the  iMt  leealon  of  oongreei  wai 
r•dvl(>l»^R  th*  rrMldtnt*!  requtats  ft>r  "ab- 
propriAttona"  In  Kpproprtkilon  blUt  by  la&T 
mtnion.  It  WM  St  tht  same  timt,  tn  other 
thsn  spproprlatloa  btlli,  IncreMing  the 
PrMldtnt'i  r«quMts  for  othtr  typM  of  ob* 
UgKttng  and  Bpvndlng  authority  about  ei.TSe 
minion.  ThMt  typei  of  authority  rtiult 
m  expenditure*  from  the  Treoaury  Just  as 
do  expenditures  from  appropriations. 

Then  the  chairman  of  this  very  Im- 
portant subcommittee  listed  the  items 
that  made  up  that  $1,736  million  In  In- 
creased spending  authority  over  and 
above  budget  requests  and  over  and 
above  appropriation  bills,  and  then  he 
said  this: 

The  practice  continues  to  grow.  Recent 
examples  In  point  Indicate  the  trend.  The 
multlblUlon  dollar  Federal  aid  highway  grant 
program  figures  have  dropped  from  budget 
totals.  The  law  actually  appropriates  the 
receipts  to  a  so-called  trust  fund  tor  the 
next  16  years,  to  be  obligated  through  con- 
tract authority,  removing  approximately  $2 
billion  a  year  from  determination  In  the 
annual  appropriation  process.     In  ISfiS'^ 

And  this  Is  point  I  would  like  for  the 
chairman  to  hear- 
in  loss,  contract  authority  (eSS  million  a 
year  for  a  years)  for  airport-construction 
grants  was  enacted  In  bMlo  legislation  tor 
the  first  time.  In  the  annual  budget  Con- 
gress Is  presented  with  the  bill  and  has  no 
choice  but  to  grant  tht  appropriation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
understand  that  if  this  amendment  is 
approved  and  we  apply  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  mutual  aid  appropriation 
bill  that  it  will  automatically  kill  $5,800 
million  authorization  for  which  the  Con- 
press  has  so  far  made  no  appropriation? 
Does  the  gentleman  think  the  President 
would  approve  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  President  would  approve  the  bill;  I 
am  simply  saying  that  here  on  these 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  the  Congress  Is  being 
given  another  opportunity  to  put  an  end 
to  this  practice  of  authorizing  executive 
agencies  to  obligate  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  by  bypassing  the  budget 
and  appropriating  processes.  It  is  not 
a  good  practice;  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
discontinued. 

I  have  just  pointed  out  how  in  one 
session   of    the   Congress   we   increased 


spending  authority  over  and  above  ap- 
propriation bills — in  one  session  of  Con- 
gress alone — by  $1,736  million. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Oar-v  ] ,  pointed  out  on 
this  fioor  how  last  year,  during  another 
single  session  of  Congress,  we  did  the 
same  thing  except  that  last  year  the  sum 
amounted  to  more  than  $4  billion,  and 
the  other  body  passed  bills  authorizing 
spending  out&ide  of  appropriation  bills 
in  an  amount  that  totaled  $9  billion. 

I  do  not  think  that  la  a  proper  way  for 
ConKress  to  dlaciiniue  Un  tradiUuiaU  and 
ooniitUutlonAl  authority  and  roaponil- 
blllty  to  exn^clie  control  ovtr  Qovein- 
mpiu  Hpcndlns,  It  In.  in  my  judfimcnt. 
an  unwise  prwctltT  «nd  •ho\»ld  bo  discon- 
tinued, Wo  enn  mnke  a  stni't  tndny  in 
thP  direction  of  reiintntng  lomr  coniti'cs- 
kiunnl  control  ovpr  npcndini  by  adopt  Ins 
the  pending  amrndmrnts.  X  urgp  the 
committee  to  adopt  them. 

Mr,  rLYNT.  Mr.  C'lalrman,  X  move 
to  Rtrlke  out  the  Inst  v  ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ocorgin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  hate  to  Interrupt  the 
gentleman  or  take  anj  of  his  time,  but 
I  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  advise.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
a  letter  from  the  Administrator  to  the 
committee,  dated  February  19,  on  this 
very  program  states  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1957  Congress  appropriated 
$30  million  in  order  to  meet  obligated 
contractual  programs:  In  1958  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $25  million,  $5  mil- 
lion less  than  the  year  before.  In  1959, 
the  Congress  appropriated  $30  million 
for  the  purpose.  Therefore,  tlie  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Congress 
does  each  year  review  and  appropriate 
the  funds  for  this  progi  am. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  I  regiet  to  find  myself 
In  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  However,  I  sup- 
ported the  Williams  amendments  in 
committee  and  for  the  same  reasoiis. 

I  now  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I 
believe  with  the  adopticm  of  this  amend- 
ment we  will  provide  more  in  the  way  of 
airport  improvements  than  would  be 
provided  by  the  funds  authorized  in  the 
bin  without  the  amendment. 

Any  time  that  the  Congress  gets  two 
opportunities  to  find  out  if  money  is  be- 
ing spent  in  violation  of  law  we 
save  tax  money  from  going  down  rat- 
holes  and  gutters  in  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant expenditures.  Let  me  give 
you  Just  one  example  of  cost  analysis. 
This  is  very  close  to  me,  for  It  Is  within 
my  district.  There  was  a  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in\ltation  to  bid  put 
out  on  a  3-year  lease  basis. 

There  was  no  suitable  building  In  this 
city  to  house  the  Federal  agency.  So  a 
building  had  to  be  built.  The  regional 
office  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
builder  of  this  building  at  an  annual 


rental  rate  which  is  reported  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of 
construction  In  3  years'  time.  It  Is  the 
worst  example  of  short  amortization  I 
have  ever  had  reported  to  me.  If  there 
had  been  a  subsequent  requirement  for 
that  Administrator  to  come  back  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  so 
that  the  Congress  could  see  how  this 
money  was  wasted.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  could  have  been 
saved  aa  much  aa  SO  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  3-yo«r  lease  uurecment. 

The  fmme  tliins  can  Jutit  as  easily  ap- 
ply in  the  administration  of  tlie  Fedrra) 
Airport  Art,  I  have  no  itppivheiwiun 
alunu  thr  lll^o  pxpivHsod  a  xshllo  twm  by 
Ui«»  ehalimfth  of  our  commillcp  wi^pn  h^ 
latd  thci'e  would  be  unoohMottmaUlo  dc- 
lAVH  And  thnt  {\\f>  uroBiAm  would  futl, 

I  do  not  bcUovp  that  this  Coiittrcas  would 
ever  fail  to  appropriate  a  single  dollar 
that  was  properly  spent  by  tho  Admln- 
ibtrator  under  the  authorizing  authority 
contained  in  this  bill  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi is  adopted. 

If  there  are  any  abuses  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act,  assuming  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted,  those  abuses  can  be  cor- 
rected when  the  Administrator  comes 
back  before  the  Congress  to  obtain  an 
appropriation  to  pay  the  money  that 
has  been  authorized.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  reject  this  amendment,  he 
can  squander,  waste,  or  illegally  spend 
as  much  as  40  to  50  percent  of  this 
money  and  there  would  be  no  way  on 
earth  under  the  law  to  prevent  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FLYNT)  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
connection  we  must  realize  tliat  while 
responsible  cfflclals  will  be  required  to 
appear  before  the  Congress  each  year  and 
request  funds  to  pay  for  the  financial 
obligations  previously  created  under  the 
authority  of  this  bill,  the  annual  appro- 
priation action  by  the  Congress  will  be 
merely  ministerial  In  nature  and  will 
come  too  late  to  provide  any  safeguards 
or  any  control  over  Illegal  expenditure  of 
the  tax  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  amendments  will 
strengthen  this  bill.  It  will  in  no  way 
weaken  it,  it  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
application  of  the  act,  It  will  not  slow 
down  airport  construction,  but  I  do  think 
it  will  provide  an  unmistakable  guaran- 
tee against  corruption,  against  waste, 
and  against  the  illegal  expenditure  of 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  adopt  ttie  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  several  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  tMr.  Wil- 
liams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Harris  and 
Mr.  Williams. 


The  Conunittee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  169.  noes 
154. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  HARRIS;  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

The  renittluder  of  the  biU  follows; 

aae.  8,  aeetion  ft(bl  o(  the  FedertM  Aii*)x»rt 
Aet.  s«  Rmondtd  (4A  Ut.O,  n04tbn,  U 
Ain»nd»d  to  re^d  ns  (oUnwa; 

"(to)  I^or  the  »«»ri>«se  nf  e«rrytnR  nut  thts 
Act  with  rM|H>ft  to  pmjrMs  tn  Puerto  l«l«» 
nnti  \\\p  VIritlh  Ulniotn,  Wxpt*  U  nMihori«e«l 

to  be  «)l)li|ihi«>d  by  the  fxervttinit  of  Rrntu 
nttr^ftinpiiU  (uirKViniU  tn  iif>etloi\  t>  nt  ihii 
Act  the  Rum  «r  •i^.nno.ooo  Mr  th«  nucnl  v^r 
ending  June  30.  IBM.  nnd  (h»  sum  of  a3.000,> 
000  for  cadi  of  th«  ttscat  yenra  ending  June 
SO.  1D67,  Jun«  30.  IBM.  nnd  June  30.  IMD. 
nnd  the  sunt  (>r  IBOO.OOO  for  eneh  of  the  AbcmI 
years  ending  June  30.  1960,  June  30.  1901. 
June  30.  1062,  nnd  June  30.  1063.  Each  luch 
authorized  amount  nhall  become  available 
for  obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  is  authorized,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  so  obligated. 
Of  the  sum  of  $900,000  authorized  by  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1960,  and  lor  each  of  the  following  flscul 
years,  the  sum  of  $600,000  shall  be  available 
for  projects  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  suia 
of  $300,000  Bliall  be  available  for  projects  In 
the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1104),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"AOOrnONAL    DISCftXTIONAKT    FUND 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  Buma  authorised  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  thU  section,  the 
Administrator  is  authorised  to  obligate  in 
hit  discretion  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1061,  and  the  sum 
of  115.000,000  for  the  flacal  yenr  ending  June 
30.  1B62.  and  the  turn  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
ntcal  year  endlnR  June  30,  1063.  which  sums 
•hall  be  available  to  pay  the  United  Statea 
■hare  of  coete  of  any  approved  project,  and 
■hall  be  administered  aa  a  separate  fund 
without  regard  to  the  provlalona  of  aectlon 
6  of  this  Act.  Each  of  the  auma  authorised 
to  be  obligated  under  thla  aubsectton  ahall 
become  available  for  obligation  beginning 
July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  It  Is  so 
authorised,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  avail- 
able untU  so  obligated." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1105),  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Kach  amount  so  apportioned  for  a 
State  shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
it  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  and 
the  fiscal  year  immediately  foUowlng.  be 
available  only  for  grants  for  approved  proj- 
ects located  In  that  State,  or  sponsored  by 
that  State  or  some  public  agency  thereof  but 
located  In  an  adjoining  State,  and  there- 
after any  portion  of  such  amount  which  re- 
mains unobligated  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  become  part  of  the  discretionary  fund 
provided  for  by  subsection  (b) ." 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

SBC.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  as  amended  (49  VJS.C.  1109) ,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

•^ACIUnES  TTSEO  FOB    UMXTCU  STATES  ACTIVITIES 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  the  project 
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cotta  of  an  tpproved  project  represent  the 
coeU  of  constructing,  altering,  or  repairing 
that  portion  of  any  airport  building  required 
to  house  air  traffic  control  activities,  weather 
reporting  activities,  communications  activi- 
ties related  to  air  traffic  control,  or  any  other 
Rctlvlty  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that  it 
is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Oovernment  to 
provide  facilities  therefor,  the  United  States 
share  shall  be  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  the  allowable  costs  of  such  facilities.  The 
United  States  share  shall  not  Include  any 
amount  attributable  to  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing, altering,  or  repairing  any  other  portion 
of  an  airport  building,  or  any  amount  at- 
tributable to  that  part  of  a  project  intended 
for  use  as  a  passenger  automobile  parking 
facility." 

Sec.  6.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1103),  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4."  and  by  adding 
a  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  malte  public  by  January  1  of  each 
year  the  proposed  program  of  airport  devel- 
opment Intended  to  be  undertaken  during 
the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1101(a)),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (7),  strike  out  "the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands"  and 
Insert  "Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands". 

(2)  Amend  paragraph  (12)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(12)  'State*  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii." 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1102(a) ),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "the 
Territory  of  Alaska.". 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  "the 
Territories,  and". 

(c)  Section  7  o'  such  Act.  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1106),  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  "in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or". 

(2)  Amend  the  section  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AVAILABILrrT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PROJECTS  IN 
PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS" 

(d)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1108(c)),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and"  and  Inserting 
"Puerto  Rico  or". 

(e)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1109(c)).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  Territory  of  Alaska 
and". 

(2)  Amend  the  subsection  heading  to  read 
as  follows:  "Projects  In  the  Virgin  Islands". 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  projects  for 
which  amounts  have  been  obligated  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  before  July  1, 
1959,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  Is  the  later  date.  and.  with 
respect  to  such  projects,  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  shall  continue  to  apply  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  toclniical  amendment. 
^The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Page 
6.  line  21,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4." 

Page  7,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following 
subsection : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  IX 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  a  reapportionment  was  made  to  a  State 
under  section  «(c)  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  heretofore  In  effect,  and  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  reapportionment  was 
made  has  not  expired,  any  unobligated  por- 


tion of  the  amount  ao  reapportioned  to  such 
state  shall  remain  available  for  obligation, 
only  for  grants  for  Approved  projects  located 
In  that  State,  or  sponsored  by  that  State  or 
some  public  agency  thereof  but  located  In  an 
adjoining  State,  until  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year,  but  any  portion  of  such  amount  which 
still  remains  unobligated  at  the  expiration 
of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
become  a  part  of  the  discretionary  fund  pro- 
vided for  by  section  6(b)  of  such  act." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  technical  amend- 
ment in  order  to  clear  up  one  problem  in 
connection  with  the  reapportionment  of 
funds  under  this  bill.  Section  6  of  the 
bill  repeals  the  provision  of  the  present 
law  which  provides  for  reapportionment 
of  funds.  However,  under  the  present 
law  reapportionments  are  made  for  a 
period  of  1  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  likely 
that  as  of  the  enactment  date  of  this 
legislation  States  will  have  to  their 
credit,  as  the  result  of  a  reapportion- 
ment, obligationtil  authority  which  but 
for  the  repeal  of  the  reappcrtiorunent 
provision  they  would  continue  to  have 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  reapportionment  was  made. 

The  bill  does  not  clearly  provide  for 
what  is  to  happen  to  this  particular  obli- 
gational  authority. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
merely  to  make  it  clear  in  any  such  case, 
(1)  that  the  State  will  continue,  until 
the  end  of  the  fl.';cal  year  for  which  the 
reapportionment  was  made,  to  have  the 
authority  to  obligate  such  funds  for 
approved  projects,  and  (2)  that  any  such 
obligational  authority  which  remains 
unused  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  discretionary 
fund  provided  for  by  section  6(b)  of  the 
present  law. 

This  is  to  clear  up  the  status  of  the 
reapportioned  funds  which  go  back 
under  this  bill  to  the  discretionary  fund 
instead  of  being  apportioned  under  the 
formula. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  make  it  clear  that  if  this  bill 
becomes  law  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  before  July  1,  the  unallocated 
funds  of  this  fiscal  year  will  not  be 
affected? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The 
amendment  proposes  to  keep  in  effect 
allocations  heretofore  made.  As  an  ex- 
ample, it  was  pointed  out  yesterday  that 
there  were  14  States  which  have  not 
made  complete  use  of  the  allocations 
under  the  old  formula.  Section  8  of 
this  bill  provides  in  effect  that  unless 
there  is  an  executed  grant  agreement 
before  July  1.  1959,  this  money  would 
not  be  available.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
clarifies  this  so  that  any  allocation  here- 
tofore made  under  the  old  law  will  be 
available  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
a  grant  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
on  or  before  July  1  of  1959? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  until  the  time  tt 
reverts  to  the  fund. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  A  rever- 
sion, however,  would  not  go  to  the  re- 
apportionment as  existed  hei-etofore? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  it  would  not;  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  would 
go  to  the  discretionary  fund  and  atlll 
be  available? 

Mr.  HARRIS,     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  philosophize 
for  a  few  minutes  on  how  you  can  soit 
out  the  spenders  from  the  savers.  Pre- 
sumably if  there  is  a  separate  vote 
asked  for  on  the  Davis  amendment,  and 
I  understand  there  will  be,  and  you  vote 
for  it,  you  are  a  saver,  and  if  you  vote 
against  it  you  are  a  spender. 

I  would  be  interested  to  see  how  the 
leadership  on  the  side  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CurtisI,  who  just 
now  made  some  inaudible  comment,  vote 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  up,  be- 
cause in  that  bill  this  same  administra- 
tion that  is  talking  about  the  spenders 
and  the  savers  Is  asking  for  enough 
money  for  three  Caribbean  nations, 
whose  leaders  right  now  are  talking 
about  going  to  war  with  each  other,  to 
put  landing  lights  on  a  thousand  air- 
EKjrts.  I  suppo.se  if  we  vote  for  that  we 
are  statesmen,  but  if  we  vote  to  light  up 
an  airport  to  save  57  or  59  lives,  like 
those  who  were  lost  recently  in  New 
York,  we  are  spenders.  If  that  is  the 
way  you  have  to  be  judged,  if  that  is  the 
way  you  have  to  decide  how  to  be  a 
saver  or  a  spender,  I  am  going  to  be  a 
spender. 

There  is  almost  enough  money  that 
went  down  the  drain  in  Iraq  In  past 
foreign  aid  bills  to  equal  as  much  money 
as  the  Davis  amendment  will  save.  Now 
let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  I  have 
supported  the  foreign  aid  bills  for  the 
10  years,  which  is  the  total  number  of 
years  I  have  been  in  this  body.  If  the 
committee  takes  enough  of  the  junk  out 
of  it  this  year  before  it  gets  to  the  floor. 
I  am  going  to  support  it  again.  If  they 
do  not.  I  am  going  to  try  to  take  some 
out  on  the  floor  and  hope  then  that  I 
will  be  able  to  support  it.  But,  I  think 
it  is  only  fair,  especially  for  the  new 
Members  of  the  House,  to  point  out  that 
since  this  airport  bill  has  been  made  a 
political  issue  and  since  we  are  talking 
about  balancing  the  budget  that  there  is 
more  than  one  way  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  hope  the  Davis  amendment 
will  be  defeated.  Then  I  will  help  you 
to  take  enough  of  the  junk  out  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  more  than  balance  the 
amount  that  has  been  kept  in  by  defeat- 
ing the  Davis  amendment. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meadcs:  On 
page  9  immediately  below  line  2,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(S)  In  the  third  sentence.  Insert  im- 
mediately before  'and  such  other  considera- 
tions'  the  following:     'the  advanuges  and 
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disadvantages  of  airport  sltM  and  propoMd 
airport  sites,  as  shown  by  studies  oondnct«4 
through  flight  simulator  tMti  and  othtr- 
wise  of  en  route,  holding,  and  approach  air 
trafllc  patterns,  the  desirabiUty  of  promoting 
safety  in  aviation  by  mtn  mldng  Interfer- 
ence between  civilian  and  military  air  oper- 
ations.'." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  for  improved  planning 
of  airports  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

I  submitted  a  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce which  appears  on  page  42  of  the 
hearing  on  the  bill  before  iis.  That 
statement  explains  my  proposal  in  detail. 

The  amendment  simply  requires  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  in  for- 
mulating the  national  airport  plan  to 
take  into  account  two  objectives  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  now  contained  in  the 
Airport  Act. 

Under  section  3  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  the  Administrator  is  required  to  take 
into  account  the  following  things  in 
formulating  a  national  airport  plan: 

One.  The  needs  of  both  air  commerce 
and  private  flying. 

Two.  The  probable  technological  de- 
velopments in  the  science  of  aeronautics. 

Three.  The  probable  growth  and  re- 
quirements of  civil  aeronautics  and  such 
other  considerations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  take  into  ac- 
count two  additional  things: 

First,  the  proper  sitinj::  or  location  of 
airpmrts  with  reference  to  en  route,  hold- 
ing and  approach  patterns  so  that  we  do 
not  get  airports  too  close  together,  and 

Second,  the  need  for  minimizing  inter- 
ference between  military  and  civilian 
flying. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  aroused  by 
the  disastrous  crashes  and  the  near 
misses  between  military  aircraft  and 
civilian  air  carriers  realize  it  is  impor- 
tant to  avoid  conflict  between  military 
and  civilian  flight  operations. 

One  way  of  minimizins  such  conflicts 
Is  to  avoid  locating  a  civilian  airport  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  military  air  base.  An 
airport  is  an  intersection  and  one  inter- 
section should  not  be  located  on  top  of 
one  another. 

Sliall  we  blindly  commit  money — both 
Federal  and  local — to  the  building  of  air- 
ports on  the  pattern  of  today,  which  has 
grown  Uke  Topsy  without  plan  and  with- 
out reference  to  other  activities  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  can  tend  to  limit  the 
capac«iy  and  usefulness  of  the  airport? 

Or,  are  we  going  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  future,  assessing  critically  and 
scientiflqally  the  immediate  and  future 
demands  oh  airspace,  both  military  and 
civilian,  and  establish  principles  for  air- 
port construction  to  permit  this  explosive 
industry  to  grow  and  to  develop,  free 
from  the  shackles  of  habit  and  short- 
sighted capital  investment? 


I  wish  I  dldnt  feel  that  Congress  has 
abdicated  its  authority  to  so-called  ex- 
perts— in  what  used  to  be  the  Office  of 
Airports  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. I  wish  I  had  more  confidence 
in  the  Judgment  of  those  experts. 

In  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  over  a  3 -year  span  studied 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  avia- 
tion. The  committee  held  hearings  in 
Jime  and  July  1956  and  again  in  May 
and  June  1958.  It  issued  reports — House 
Report  No.  2949.  84th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, and  House  Report  No.  2679.  85th 
Congress,  2d  session.  Those  hearings 
and  reports  are,  of  course,  available  to 
your  committee. 

I  have  excerpted,  however,  from  that 
material  some  passages  I  lielieve  are  p>er- 
tinent  to  our  consideration  of  the  airport 
aid  program.  That  evidence  compels  the 
conclusion  that  persons  responsible  for 
airport  planning  and  the  allocation  of 
airport  aid  funds  have  lacked  imagina- 
tion, foresight,  and  aggressiveness  in 
planning  and  developing  the  airport  pat- 
tern of  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  on  pages  6  and  7 
of  its  1956  report — House  Report  No. 
2949,  84th  Congress,  2d  session — found: 

Airport  planning  has  been  on  a  hit-and- 
miss  basis.  Congress.  In  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  after  consulting  with  other 
Government  agencies,  "to  prepare  and  re- 
vise annually  a  national  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  airports  taking  Into  account 
the  needs  of  both  air  commerce  and  private 
flying,  the  probable  technical  developments 
in  the  science  of  aeronautics,  the  probable 
growth  and  requirements  of  civU  aero- 
nautics." 

The  subcommittee  recognizes  and  approves 
the  role  of  municipalities  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  the  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  airports  to  serve  communities. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  alone  is 
capable  of  making  the  studies  on  a  nation- 
wide and  international  basis  to  provide 
direction  and  planning  for  a  national  airport 
plan  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  air  trans- 
portation. On  that  subject  the  Harding 
committee  report  said: 

"Cities  and  local  commiinitles  should  be 
advised  of  traffic  requirements  which  their 
airports  should  be  prepared  to  meet  In  1960, 
1965,  and  in  1976  so  that  airports  wUl  not  lie- 
come  bottlenecks  of  an  Improved  aviation 
facilities  system.  They  should  be  provided 
with  continuously  revised  estimates  of  plane 
movements  In  order  that  ample  terminal  fa- 
cilities and  handling  space  can  be  provided; 
the  operating  characteristics  and  tire  foot- 
print pressures  of  future  aircraft,  etc.,  in 
order  that  land  acquisition,  runway  lengtlis, 
and  weight  bearing  characteristics  will  be 
adequate.  Plans  for  nearby  military  and  civU 
airports  should  be  coordinated  in  order  that 
runways  may  be  properly  located  and  trafllc 
control  procedures  properly  Integrated." 

Said  the  Honorable  Edward  P.  Curtis, 
then  special  aviation  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  1957: 

Airports  are  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
of  aviation  facilities.  However,  unlike  other 
elements  of  the  systenx,  airports  are  designed. 
buUt,  financed,  and  operated  by  local  au- 
thorities. The  Increase  In  overaU  traffic  will 
reqtilre  a  modernization  of  airports  and  an 
Inereas*  In  their  numbera.  This  Impoeee 
the  necessity  for  ooordinated  national  and^ 
local  effort  to  Insure  that  airports  do  not  be- 


come a  neglected  element  of  the  lyttem,  and 
thus  be  a  future  bottleneck. 

The  Federal  Government  should  carry  out 
airport  research  and  experimentation  so  that 
local  planning  for  new  airports  can  be  done 
on  a  sound  basis.  (P.  16.  Aviation  Facilities 
Planning,  a  Report  by  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Assistant,  May  10,  1957.) 

Gen.  Milton  W.  Arnold,  vice  president 
of  the  Air  Titinsport  Association,  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  July  2, 1956, 
in  response  to  my  question: 

Mr.  Mkadcr.  Just  to  close  up  this  business 
of  the  airport  fund  allocations,  do  you  feel 
that  the  CAA  in  exerting  its  infiuence  on  the 
airport  pattern  and  character  of  airplanes, 
has  been  looking  ahead  into  the  future  of  fly- 
ing, or  have  they  simply  gone  along  on  the 
pattern  of  allocations  that  they  have  had  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  AsKou).  I  think  your  last  statement  is 
correct,  that  they  have  gone  along  with  the 
way  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  I  don't  think 
they  have  done  any  concerted  development 
in  airports.  I  think  it  is  a  factual  statement 
that  the  airports  today  are  further  behind  In 
relationship. 

In  other  words,  our  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  airplane  is  ahead  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  and  the  facilities  avaUable. 

Yet  the  air  traffic  control  system  is  far 
ahead  of  our  airports.  So.  the  weakest  link 
in  this  cbain  I  think  is  in  the  capacity 
and  operation  of  the  airport.  (P.  197.  Fed- 
eral Role  in  Aviation,  1956.  hearings  before 
a  EUt>commlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment Operations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Further,  July  30,  1958,  Mr.  E.  Thomas 
Burnard,  executive  director  of  the  Air- 
p>ort  Operators  Council  of  Washington, 
had  this  to  say: 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Federal  airport 
program,  funds  were  appropriated  not  only 
for  financial  assistance  to  airport  sponsors 
but  also  to  provide  for  Government  planning 
and  research  useful  both  to  the  local  spon- 
sors and  to  the  Federal  agency  designated 
to  administer  the  act.  This  basic  planning 
data,  however,  reached  a  peak  in  the  years 
1948  to  1950.  Througli  lack  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  th3  Congress,  and  through  lack 
of  forceful  leadership  and  adequate  plan- 
ning by  the  Federal  agency,  this  data  and 
Information  has  become  obsolete  and  in- 
adequate for  present  and  futvu-e  planning. 

We  believe  that  CAA  Administrator  Pyle 
and  his  staff  are  working  overtime  now  try- 
ing to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

In  the  matter  of  Jet  planning,  for  instance, 
even  today.  In  July  1958,  with  only  a  few 
months  remaining  before  Jet  transports  are 
scheduled  to  go  Into  service,  few  reliable 
facts  have  become  avaUable  from  any  source 
on  such  vital  matters  as  airports  to  be 
served,  runway  lengths,  ramp  handling, 
passenger  and  baggage  loading,  and  other 
terminal  faculties  needed.  (Pp.  309-310.  the 
Federal  Role  In  Aviation  (1958).  hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Mr.  Burnard  continued: 

We  beUeve  that  many  of  today's  problems 
can  be  minimized  and  many  of  tomorrow's 
may  be  eliminated  if  a  coordinated  systems 
approach  is  made  to  aviation's  problems. 
Expedience  has  been  the  only  approach  to 
date,  both  in  Government  and  in  Industry. 

Aircraft  designers  and  manufacturers, 
spvirred  by  military  requirements,  have  de- 
signed and  built  aircraft  with  Uttle  or  no 
regard  for  the  support  faculties  required  to 
keep  them  oi>eratlng.  The  whole  ground 
and  air  environment,  both  In  mlUtary  and 
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civil  operations,  ha«  been  expected  to  ad- 
Jiut  wltlx  each  new  development,  but  tbe 
time  la  fast  approaching,  U  It  has  not  already 
been  reached,  when  aircraft  development 
must  be  Integrated  with  support  services 
development.  Investments  in  ground  serv- 
ices, which  no  doubt  exceed  Investments 
in  airborne  equipment,  cannot,  in  civil  trans- 
port service,  be  Jeopardized  without  good 
reason.  They  don't  need  to  be  If  a  proper 
planning  relationship  is  established  between 
the  aircraft  producers,  the  aircraft  users, 
the  airport  providers  and  the  providers  of 
trafflc  control,  navigational  aids,  communi- 
cations, weather  services  and  the  like. 

Ideally,  such  coordination  would  be  done 
▼oluntarlly  and  at  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  significantly  different  aircraft.  His- 
tory has  shown  that  It  has  not  been  done 
▼oluntarlly,  so  it  becomes  Important  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  assures  coordination. 

Research  and  development  on  airport  de- 
sign, configurations,  and  capacity  has  been 
the  most  neglected  of  all  aviation  subjects. 
Huge  suma  of  money  are  spent  annually  by 
governments,  universities,  and  Industry  on 
aerodynamics,  propulsion,  communications, 
navigation,  air  traffic  control,  and  other  basic 
elements  of  aviation,  and  tremendous  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

Among  the  more  urgent  of  these  technical 
problems  on  which  research  is  needed  are 
the  following.  They  relate  primarily  to  the 
Increase  or  determination  of  airport  capacity 
and  include: 

(a)  Runway  and  taxlway  conflgxiratlons. 

(b)  Visual  aids. 

(c)  Oround  traffic  control. 

(d)  Multiple  airport  configurations. 

(e)  New  airport  locations. 

(f )  Airport  layouts. 

In  this  connection  •  •  •  I  might  say  that 
on  the  first  Item,  that  of  runway  and  taxiway 
configurations,  we  are  still  trying  to  find  out 
from  some  authoritative  source  Just  how  far 
apart  parallel  runways  should  be. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  date  to  get  from 
the  CAA  or  any  other  official  source  an  au- 
thoritative answer  on  Just  how  far  apart 
parallel  runways  should  be  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  those  runways  (pp.  315- 
816). 

Later  on,  Mr.  Burnard  had  this  to  say  : 

Because  airports  must  be  financed  on  a 
long-term  basis  of  20  to  30  years,  it  Is  im- 
perative to  know  reasonably  well  In  advance 
what  developments  to  expect  In  order  to 
build  in  appropriate  safeguards  and  expan- 
sion possibilities.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that, 
among  airport  operators,  each  new  major 
terminal  development,  which  takes  years  to 
achieve.  Is  dedicated  with  the  realization 
that  It  Is  probably  obsolete  or  too  small  on 
dedication  day.  After  the  aeronautical  needs 
are  determined.  It  takes  years  to  arrange  the 
financing  and  construction.  The  airport  fa- 
cilities needed  for  the  Jets  of  tomorrow 
should  have  been  known  at  least  3  to  5  years 
ago  (p.  319). 

Mr.  Burnard  added  further: 

Our  basic  philosophy  is  not  to  stymie  all 
progress  in  aviation  and  say,  "Well,  now 
here's  an  airport;  never  build  an  airplane 
that  won't  fit  that."  But  what  we  do  say  Is, 
"If  you're  thinking  about  building  a  new 
airplane,  let  us  in  on  what  you  are  talking 
about  and  let's  see  If  we  can't  fit  the  ground 
facilities  to  the  airplane  to  the  benefit  of 
all:  but  don't  let's  wait  and  bring  a  plane 
out  and  say,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  must  change 
all  our  ground  facilities  and  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  etc.,  to  fit  the  airplane." 

Mr.  Plapimoxk.  Well,  then,  is  your  com- 
plaint not  with  the  aircraft  manufactiirers 
but  rather  with  the  CAA  at  that  stage? 

Mr.  BxTmNABO.  I  don't  know  that  you'd 
eaU  it  a  complaint;  it  is  a  basic  deficiency 
In   our   overall   aviation   planning   in    this 


country.  It  la  a  dynamic  industry.  The 
aviation  designers  and  builders  in  private 
enterprise  are  building  the  best  aerodynam- 
ically  conceived  vehicles.  They  have  done 
a  wonderful  Job;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  airline  operators  have  been  dy- 
namic and  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose 
and  try,  as  good  businessmen  should,  to 
make  the  vehicle  pay.  We  as  ground-facil- 
ity providers  have  in  our  own  way  tried  to 
provide  the  best  facilities  to  make  the 
operation  of  the  airports  most  efficient. 
But,  frankly.  It  gets  a  little  difficult  when 
we  are  told  on  a  sunny  October  morning  in 
1955  that  airplanes  twice  as  big  as  anything 
we  have  seen  heretofore,  which  may  require 
runways  half  again  as  long  and  may  require 
them  half  again  as  strong,  are  going  to  be 
dropped  in  our  laps  in  1958  or  1959  with 
no  advance  planning  or  coordination  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Meader.  Well,  that  Is  where  I  would 
like  to  get  into  the  act  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration.  What  did  they 
know  about  the  design  of  the  aircraft  and 
their  requirements  for  airports,  and  how  did 
they  gear  that  into  their  expenditure  this — 
what  is  it,  4  times  63? 

Mr.  BxTRNARo.  The  present  program? 

Mr.  MxADER.  Yes;  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars? 

t&T.  Plapingek.  Two-hundred-some-odd 
million. 

Mr.  Meader.  Did  the  CAA,  in  your  Judg- 
ment—were they  alert  to  these  develop- 
ments and  did  they  in  their  allocation  of 
airport-aid  funds  encourage  the  construction 
of  airports  to  meet  the  Jets? 

Mr.  Burnard.  Frankly,  we  feel  that  a  far 
better  Job  could  have  been  done  (pp.  332- 

333). 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  too.  much  to  de- 
mand that  the  "experts"  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  keep  abreast  of  devel- 
opments in  aviation  and  use  that  in- 
formation in  planning  airports  adequate 
for  air  traflflc,  not  only  for  today  but  for 
the  future  as  well. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have 
complete  control  over  airport  construc- 
tion. Of  course,  this  is  one  of  the 
grant-in-aid  programs  in  which  the 
Federal  Oovernment  must  work  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  method  of  handling 
airport  development  be  changed.  Yet 
a  municipality  or  a  State  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  watch  closely  new 
developments  in  airplane  characteristics 
or  traffic  control.  Only  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  specifically  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  has  access  to  the 
vast  body  of  data  and  information 
necessary  on  which  to  base  a  sound 
airport  program. 

Only  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has 
facilities  for  conducting  experiments 
and  studies  in  the  field  of  aviation  and 
has  access  to  information  in  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
notably  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on 
possible  future  civilian  aircraft,  and 
other  segments  of  our  civil  aviation  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  disturbed  at  what  appears  to 
be  waste  in  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
tax  dollars  for  airport  construction. 
But  I  think  even  more  serious  is  the 
wasting  of  funds  of  States  and  munici- 
palities, already  finding  it  ever  more 
difficult  to  raise  sufficient  tax  revenue 
for   their   own   day-to-day   operations. 


But  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
the  wasting  of  money,  whether  It  be 
Federal  or  local,  is  the  creation  of  bot- 
tlenecks and  restrictions  in  air  trans- 
portation in  the  future  because  of 
poorly  planned  capital  investments  in 
airports  right  now. 

It  is  because  I  believe  the  record  of 
airport  planning  in  the  past  has  been 
poor  that  I  am  disturbed  that  the  Con- 
gress now  seems  to  contemplate  vesting 
vast  new  authority  and  huge  sums  of 
money  in  the  same  agency  which  has 
failed  to  exhibit  foresight  in  the  past. 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  very 
good  record  in  support  of  aviation  but 
now  seems  bent  on  taking  itself  com- 
pletely out  of  the  picture.  The  very 
least  we  can  do  is  to  require  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  show  that  it  is  alert 
to  aviation  requirements  in  the  future 
and  what  airports  we  will  need,  not  to- 
day, not  5  years  from  now,  but  10  and 
20  years  from  now,  before  we  entrust 
them  with  this  vast  power  over  air 
transportation  of  the  future. 

These  questions  ought  to  be  answered 
before  additional  grants  of  power  are 
made  to  those  so-called  experts  in 
the  FAA: 

First.  What  standards  or  criteria  have 
been  developed  for  airp>ort  construction 
since  the  Airport  Design  Manual  of  CAA 
of  1949? 

Second.  What  use,  if  any,  is  made  by 
the  Office  of  Airports  in  allocating  air- 
port funds,  of  the  air  route,  holding  and 
approach  patterns,  studies  made  by  the 
Technical  E)evelopment  Center  of  CAA? 

Third.  What,  if  any.  consideration  is 
given  to  military  bases  and  military 
flight  operation  in  the  location  of 
civilian  airports? 

Fourth.  What  consideration  is  given 
to  vested  interests  in  airspace  in  its  re- 
lation to  operations  in  and  out  of  air- 
ports? 

Fifth.  What  studies  have  been  made 
of  soil  conditions,  runway  strength, 
weather  conditions,  proximity  to  pres- 
ent and  future  centers  of  population, 
the  highway  network,  residential  areas, 
runway  and  rapid  turn-off  design,  run- 
way direction,  multiple,  directional  run- 
ways, proximity  to  other  airports,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  technical  prob- 
lems that  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
location,  design,  and  construction  of 
an  airport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  know  only 
one  airport  in  the  United  States  was 
originally  located  pursuant  to  a  study 
by  simulator  test  of  en  route,  holding 
and  approach  patterns,  and  that  is  the 
Chantilly  Airport  now  being  built  to 
serve  the  city  of  Washington. 

It  would  seem  to  me  only  common- 
sense  that  studies  of  the  en  route,  hold- 
ing and  approach  patterns  which  would 
affect  the  capacity  of  an  airport  to  han- 
dle traffic  would  automatically  be  siven 
consideration  before  municipalities  are 
encouraged  to  build  an  airport  or  to  ex- 
pand an  existing  one.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  regulation  requiring  this  infor- 
mation to  be  taken  into  account  either 
In  the  formulation  of  the  national  air- 
port plan  or  in  the  approval  of  sites  for 
airports.    Correspondence    bearing    on 
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this  subject  Is  Incorporated  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

HOCBI  or  REmtZSENTATlVES, 

Legal  and  Monetary  Aitaibs 
SuBCOMMrrTKE  or  the  Committee 

ON  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9. 1958. 
Hon.  J.  T.  Ptle. 

Adminl3trator,  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminit' 
tration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ptxe:  The  report  received  by  the 
subcommittee  from  Congressman  Meader 
makes  us  all  extremely  anxious  to  accept 
your  repeated  invitation  to  visit  your  Tech- 
nical Development  Center  at  the  earUest 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Mkaoer's  description  of  the  simulator 
and  your  remarks  on  this  device  at  our 
July  hearings  suggest  that  it  may  be  capa- 
ble of  significant  contribution  not  r>nly  In 
air  traffic  matters  but  as  well  In  airport 
planning. 

We  would  be  Interested  in  your  advice 
as  to  what  CAA  procedures,  regulations  or 
practices.  If  any,  require  the  utilization  of 
the  simulator  with  respect  to  air  traffic  mat- 
ters. Including  holding  and  approach  pat- 
terns and  to  what  extent  CAA  regulations, 
procedures  or  practices  require  that  results 
of  simulator  tests  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Airports  and  be  given 
consideration  in  the  allocation  of  Federal- 
aid  airport  funds  by  that  office. 

We  would  also  appreciate  it  if  examples 
were  cited  of  the  use  of  simulator  test  re- 
sults in  prescribing  or  revising  air  traffic 
patterns  and  in  airport  aid  allocations,  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman. 

Pebrvart  2,  19S0. 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Blatnik:  The  following  infor- 
mation is  submitted  in  reply  to  yoiu-  letter 
of  December  9.  1958. 

The  dynamic  simulator  at  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  Technical  Development 
Center  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  \ised 
In  many  studies  relative  to  air  traffic  con- 
trol problems  throughout  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  5  years,  the  simulation  pro- 
gram has  Included  13  Individual  terminal 
area  studies  which  have  contributed  to  bet- 
ter handling  of  greater  volumes  of  air 
traffic  at  our  airport  complexes.  Most  of  the 
studies  have  resulted  in  a  rearrangement  of 
navigation  aids  and  traffic  patterns  which 
have  permitted  the  airports  to  serve  addi- 
tional traffic  with  less  delays. 

For  example,  simulation  of  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  terminal  area  brought  forth 
new  procedures  which  expedited  departing 
aircraft  and  provided  general  relief  to  the 
overall  traffic-control  problem.  In  another 
study,  one  of  several  of  the  Washington,  D.C, 
area,  procedures  were  developed  which  per- 
mitted a  smooth  transition  from  nonradar 
control  to  radar  control  when  radar  equip- 
ment became  available.  Based  on  a  simula- 
tion study  of  the  New  York  area,  new  twin- 
stack,  radar  approach  control  procedures  and 
a  reallned  route  structure  were  imple- 
mented, permitting  a  considerable  gain  in 
air  traffic  capacity  at  La  Ouardla  Airport  and 
Improvements  In  traffic  handling  at  Idle- 
wild  and  Newark  Airports.  SimUar  benefits 
were  obtained  for  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land complex,  where  new  radar  procedures, 
an  Improved  route  structure,  side  feeder 
fixes  independent  of  departure  routes,  and 
preferential  departure  and  arrival  routes 
were  the  result  of  a  simulation  study.  From 
a  simulation  study  of  the  Chicago  area,  a 
dual  approach   system  to  bs   vised  by  tha 


new  airline  Jet  alrcran  operating  from 
O'Hara  Field  was  developed,  as  well  as  con- 
trol procedures  to  be  used  as  O'Hara  becomes 
the  second  major  airport  in  the  Chicago 
terminal  area. 

With  regard  to  airport  development  proj- 
ects, the  Manual  of  Operations  covering  Fed- 
eral-aid airport  program  activities  requires 
that  all  airport  construction  projects  be  co- 
ordinated by  regional  airports'  chiefs  with 
other  FAA  operating  segments.  Studies  of 
air  traffic  problems,  where  they  relate  to  or 
affect  airport  configurations  or  siting,  are 
thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  airports' 
personnel.  Findings  from  all  those  studies, 
included  among  which  are  air  traffic  simula- 
tions, are  thus  included  In  project  analysis 
and  programing  reconunendatlons. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  a  slmiUator 
study  and  Its  effect  on  airport  development, 
reference  Is  made  to  the  Investigation  of 
O'Hare  Field  previously  mentioned.  This 
study  led  to  recommendations  by  the  airports 
division  regarding  revision  of  the  airport 
master  plan  layout  to  provide  optimum  run- 
way configuration  and  phasing  of  rxinway 
development  propKJsed  for  accomplishment 
under  the  Federal-aid  airport  program. 

In  addition,  simulation  studies  have  been 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  siting  pro- 
posed airports  In  such  a  way  as  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy to  provide  adequate  air  traffic  control 
services.  The  location  of  the  new  Chantilly 
Airport  is  a  prime  example  of  the  results 
of  many  studies  conducted  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  optimum  location  for  a  major 
terminal.  The  proposed  Tacoma,  Wash.,  air- 
port was  considered  in  the  Seattle  simula- 
tion study  completed  on  December  4,  1948. 
siting  problems  for  new  airports  in  the  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.,  areas  were 
also  given  careful  consideration  during 
simulation  studies  of  those  areas. 

The  Technical  Development  Center  simu- 
lator is  scheduled  to  operate  16  hours  a 
day,  8  hours  for  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Development  and  8  hours  for  other  FAA 
activities.  More  requests  for  simulation  are 
received  than  can  be  scheduled  each  year, 
resulting  In  some  areas  being  without  the 
benefit  of  new  techniques  that  would  be 
available  if  adequate  simulation  time  was 
possible. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  plans  to  in- 
crease   the    simulation    capacity   by    a   con- 
siderable amount  to  cope  with  the  increas- 
ing simulation  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.   R.  QXTESAOA, 

Administrator. 

It  is  significant  to  note  in  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Quesada,  above  quoted  in  full,  the 
assertion  that  studies  of  traffic  patterns 
are  taken  into  account  at  the  regional 
level,  but  the  letter  carefully  fails  to 
state  that  there  is  any  regulation  requir- 
ing consideration  of  traffic  pattern  stud- 
ies by  the  Office  of  Airports  in  allocating 
airi}ort  aid  funds. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  adopt  my 
amendment  at  this  time,  but  in  case  it 
Is  rejected.  I  hope  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will  study 
and  hold  hearings  on  my  bill  H.R.  3913 
which  contains  the  same  text  as  that  of 
my  amendment.  An  adverse  vote  on 
the  amendment  should  not  be  construed 
to  mean  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministrator ought  not  to  seek  to  mini- 
mize interference  between  military  and 
civilian  aviation  in  formulating  a  Na- 
tional Airport  plan  or  that  he  should 
disregard  studies  of  en  route,  holding 
and  approach  patterns  in  approving  the 
location  of  airports. 


Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
bill  itself,  on  which  we  will  vote  short- 
ly. I  intend  to  support  the  bill  if  the 
Davis  and  Williams  amendments  stay 
in  the  bill.  If  they  are  rejected,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill  in  the  hope  that 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  reasonable  and  proper  airport  bill 
which  does  not  contain  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  insist  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  withdraw  the  reser- 
vation of  a  point  of  order. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  to  do  with  the 
formulation  of  a  National  Airport  plan, 
which  is  required  by  law.  However,  I 
would  question  the  amendment  being  in 
the  interest  of  the  airport  plan.  We  pro- 
vided authority  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  that  was  enacted  last  year  for  the 
Administrator  to  try  to  minimize  those 
differences  between  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary programs.  I  question  whether  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  airport 
plan  and  the  operation  of  both  civil  and 
military  planes  to  further  make  such 
requirements  in  the  formation  of  our 
airport  plans. 

Obviously  the  gentleman's  amendment 
must  have  some  reference  to  a  specific 
program  in  his  area,  which  has  been 
before  us  some  time. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]. 
The  tonendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
very  strongly  the  need  for  air  safety. 
I  am  supporting  the  committee  bill. 
The  undisputed  statement  of  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris],  was  that  the  additional  $97  mil- 
lion goes  completely  for  air  safety. 

As  air  travel  increases  the  problems  of 
air  safety  will  greatly  increase.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  overwhelming  testimony  of  the 
men  who  operate  airports  from  coast  to 
coast  before  the  committee  proves  the 
need  for  a  tremendous  increase  in  money 
for  air  safety. 

Several  very  tragic  air  crashes  have 
been  traced  directly  back  to  length  of 
runways  and  lack  of  adequate  electronic 
equipment.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  can 
judge  in  money  the  value  of  a  single  life, 
yet  here  hundreds  have  been  forfeit. 

Those  who  oppose  this  bill  do  so  be- 
cause it  will  upset  the  budget,  they  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  they  ask 
to  remove  from  the  President's  budget 
some  $77  million  which  was  suggested 
for  executive  aircraft.  Let  these  execu- 
tives ride  now  existing  aircraft  to  save 
this  sum  of  money,  and  devote  it  instead 
to  air  safety  which  is  the  primary  pro- 
gram involved  under  the  committee  bilL 
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Mr.  McOINLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
voting  against  this  bill,  H.R.  1011, 1  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  demand  on  the  part  of  small  com- 
munities and  cities  for  an  orderly  de- 
velopment of  air  service   facilities. 

However — despite  the  demand  that 
exists — it  does  not  appear  evident  to  me 
that  a  competent  study  has  been  made 
to  determine  the  ability  of  local  units  to 
finance  airport  development.  It  appears 
to  me  that  in  this  bill  we  are  trying  to 
make  funds  available  in  wholesale  lot 
on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  improve- 
ments desirable  for  the  expanding  air 
age.  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  maxi- 
mum improvements  likely  or  possible  on 
a  year-to-year  appropriation   basis. 

I  feel  sure  that  Congress  can  go  along 
with  a  4 -year  plan  for  airport  improve- 
ment and  development  but  also  refrain 
from  authorizing  amounts  now  that  are 
to  be  spent  in  fiscal  years  beyond  1960. 

Therefore,  my  protest  is  against  the 
method  used  by  this  bill  in  making  public 
funds  available  for  necessary  progre.^s  in 
our  expanding  air  age.  rather  than  the 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  need. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  expect  Con- 
gress to  be  responsive  and  assistive  to  our 
air-age  development,  but  I  also  am  sure 
that  the  people  want  Congress  to  exer- 
cise a  wise  restraint  in  their  methods  of 
meeting  the  problem. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
fervent  desire  to  see  a  Federal  Airport 
Act  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President.  A 
few  minutes  ago  in  the  debate  on  the 
administration  substitute  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  I  opposed  the  administra- 
tion's substitute  because  the  substitute 
would  have  destroyed  the  formula  for 
allocation  of  funds  which  has  been  in 
effect  since.  I  believe.  1946.  During  the 
debate  on  the  substitute,  it  was  brought 
out  that  the  only  two  major  differences 
between  the  committee  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute proposals  were:  First,  the  mone- 
tary difference  between  $297  million  and 
$200  million;  second,  the  committee  bill 
provided  for  continued  use  for  the  allo- 
cation formula  and  the  Administration 
proposes  to  abandon  the  formula  and 
put  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  into 
the  discretionary  fund. 

This  amendment,  which  has  been  well 
explained  by  its  author,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia,  differs 
substantially  from  the  substitute  pro- 
posal in  this  request:  It  reduces  the 
monetary  amount  in  the  bill  from  $297 
million  to  $200  million,  but  it  retains  in- 
tact the  formula  for  allocation  by  States. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  has  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  that  the  Agency  can  ju- 
diciously, efBciently  and  economically 
expend  $200  million  during  the  next  4 
fiscal  years.  Since  he  was  a  spokesman 
for  the  administration,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  Federal  Airport 
Act  providing  $200  million  might  be  fa- 
vorably received  and  will  reconcile  all 
existing  differences  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  are  confident  that  If  more 
money  is  needed  and  the  need  is  clearly 
demonstrated    and    justified,    that    the 


amoimt  can  be  Increased  at  any  time 
during  the  4-year  life  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  of  1959. 

It  is  with  a  real  desire  to  obtain  final 
passage  and  enactment  into  law  of  a 
Federal  airport  act  during  this  year  that 
I  support  the  Davis  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption.  My  position  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  action  designed  to 
weaken  this  legislation,  because  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  bill  in  principle  and  in  sub- 
stance. I  take  this  position  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  reasonable  reconciliation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
without  compromising  principle  to  the 
slightest  extent.  I  believe  that  adoption 
of  this  amendment  will  mean  that  this 
legislation  will  be  enacted  into  law  be- 
fore June  30. 1959. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  regret  that  I  do  not  support  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  committee,  being 
for  the  sum  of  $297  million.  The 
agency's  report  states  that  $200  million 
Is  adequate.  I  see  no  reason  for  voting 
more  money  than  is  requested  by  the 
Government  itself.  I  am  in  favor  of 
sufiBcient  funds  to  take  care  of  any  and 
all  safety  devices,  runways,  and  other 
things  that  may  be  required  for  the 
airports  of  our  country. 

I  realize  too  that  because  air  service 
is  growing,  these  obligations  are  in- 
creased. I  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
buildings  and  equipment  belonging 
thereto.  These  should  be  paid  for  by 
local  municipalities. 

I  just  do  not  believe  the  American 
taxpayers  should  be  charged  with  items 
other  than  those  needed  for  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  I  be- 
lieve the  amount  provided  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  is  sufficient.  I  shall 
vote  for  $:;!00  million,  but  shall  vote 
against  $297  million. 

Let  me  repeat,  local  authorities  and 
airlines  should  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
terminal  sites,  buildings,  restaurants, 
theaters,  private  clubs,  cocktail  lounges, 
garages,  hotel  rooms,  parking  lots,  and 
other  similar  items.  We  ought  not  to 
expect  our  taxpayers  to  take  care  of 
these  expenditures.  Our  Government 
has  already  spent  millions  of  dollars  for 
facilities  that  ought  to  be  charged  either 
to  the  municipalities  or  the  airlines  or 
both.  If  additional  funds  are  needed 
beyond  those  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  municipalities  and  air- 
lines, then  let  the  traveling  public  pay 
a  share  of  the  additional  cost  rather 
than  charge  such  items  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
supporting  this  bill— which,  wisely,  has 
been  consideraly  modified  and  greatly 
reduced  in  amoimt  from  the  proposal  as 
originally  introduced — because  I  am 
convinced  that  in  preponderant  measure 
the  aid  which  it  authorizes  for  airport 
improvement  and  development  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

This  bill  Is  not,  contrary  to  the  claims 
of  its  opponents,  a  "spending  bill."  nor 
does  it  provide  an  unwarranted  Federal 


subsidy.  What  It  does  provide,  however, 
is  authorization  for  an  investment  in 
the  safety  and  general  improvement  of 
civil  air  travel  and  other  transportation, 
the  utmost  importance  of  which  no  per- 
son can  successfully  discoimt  or  dispute. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  outlay 
of  cash  under  this  bill  for  fiscal  1960 
is  less  than  the  amount  that  would  be 
expended  under  the  admmistration's 
proposal.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
many  who  oppose  this  bill,  which  makes 
possible  something  very  worthwhile  for 
America,  will  vote,  nonetheless,  in  favor 
of  financing  from  U.S.  Treasury  funds, 
at  a  cost  much  more  than  the  amount 
here  in  question,  numerous  civil  aviation 
projects  in  many  foreign  nations  of  the 
world. 

My  own  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  op- 
posing waste  and  supporting  sound  fiscal 
policies  in  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  firmly  established  through 
the  years;  and  It  is  a  record  which  I 
have  no  intention  of  changing.  In  sup- 
porting this  bill.  I  act  In  good  con- 
science, not  as  a  waster  or  wild 
spender  of  public  funds,  but  with  con- 
fidence that  I  am  making  a  sound  and 
important  contribution  to  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  1011.  This  legislation, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  represents 
a  sound  investment  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation.  It  Is  directed 
toward  the  whole  Nation,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  large  cities  with  air- 
ports designed  to  handle  continental  and 
International  aircraft  in  the  jet  age.  and 
small  communities  providing  needed  air 
service  m  areas  remote  from  urban 
centers. 

I  have  received  five  telegrams  from 
town  ofiBcials  in  five  counties  in  my  dis- 
trict, a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  o!  Maine,  and  a  telegram  from 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Maine  Mu- 
nicipal Association  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. In  fact,  several  officials  pre- 
ferred the  Senate  bill,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  the  full  $100  million  annual 
authorization. 

One  month  ago,  Scott  K.  Higgins,  di- 
rector of  the  Maine  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission, advised  us  that  the  minimum 
amount  to  meet  rockbottom  rural  State 
needs  would  be  a  $65  million  authori- 
zation. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  50  airports 
are  needed  for  general  and  commercial 
aviation  needs  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Thirty-nine  of  these  airports  are  in  ex- 
istence and  11  new  fields  should  be  con- 
structed. The  total  estimated  cost  is 
$9,928,400. 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  today  falls 
within  the  President's  budgetary  pro- 
posals. In  fact,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  $2  million  less  than  the 
President's  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

We  have  then  a  blU  which  will  provide 
for  a  basic  and  much -needed  program  to 
maintain,  modernize,  and  improve  air- 
port facilities  in  all  areas  of  our  country. 
We  can  do  this  within  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates  of  our  fiscal  requirements. 
If  we  do  take  this  necessary  step  we  will 
be  making  an  mvestment  in  Improved 
and  safer  transportation  along  the  air- 
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ways  of  the  United  States.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  1011  at  least  at  the  mini- 
mum level  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
r  Ir.  Metcalf,  Chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<  H.R.  1011 )  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  mak- 
ing grants  imder  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  215,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  separate  vote  on  two  amendments;  first 
the  Davis  amendment,  and  later  the 
Williams  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  l)een  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "for"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  period  In  line 
1.  page  5.  and  Insert  the  following:  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  the  sum  of 
$29,800,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  June  30.  1962,  and  the 
sum  of  $29,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  194,  nays  214,  not  voting  26, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  19) 
YEAS— 194 


Abbltt 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Glenn 

Abernethy 

Cahlll 

Orlffln 

Adair 

Canfleld 

Gross 

Alexander 

Cannon 

Gubser 

Alger 

Casey 

Hagen 

AUen 

Cederberg 

Haley 

Andersen, 

Chamberlain 

Halleck 

Minn. 

Chenoweth 

Hardy 

Arends 

Chlperfield 

Harrison 

Ashley 

Church 

Henderson 

AucblncloM 

Collier 

Herloug 

Avery 

Colmer 

Hess 

Ayres 

Conte 

Hlestand 

Baker 

Corbett 

Hoeven 

Baldwin 

Cramer 

HolTman,  Ul. 

Barden 

Cunningham 

Holt 

Barry 

Cunln 

Koran 

Bass  N.H. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Bates 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Hull 

Baumhart 

Dague 

Jackson 

Becker 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jensen 

Belcher 

Derounlan 

Johauaen 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Derwlnski 

Johnson,  Md 

Bennett,  Mich. 

E>evlne 

Jonas 

Bentley 

Dixon 

Jones,  Mo. 

Berry 

Dooley 

Judd 

Betts 

Dowdy 

Keama 

Boland 

Downing 

Keith 

Bolton 

Dwyer 

Kilburn 

Bosch 

Pallon 

Kllgore 

Bow 

Fenton 

Kltchin 

Bray 

Fisher 

Knox 

Breeding 

Flynt 

lAton 

Brewster 

Ford 

Laird 

Broomfleld 

Forrester 

Landrum 

Brown,  Ohio 

Oarmatz 

Langen 

Budge 

Gary 

Lankford 

Burleson 

Gathlng* 

Latta 

Bush 

Gavin 

Lennon 

Levering 

Lindsay      ^ 

Lipscomb   *- 

McCulloch  ; 

McDonougl^ 

McDoweU 

McGlnley 

McSween 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marshall 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  NY. 

MiUikcn 

Mlnsh-iU 

Moeller 

Moore 

Mumma 

Murray 

NeLsen 

Norblad 


Addonlzio 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Bailey 
Baring 
Ban- 
Barrett 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Boyle 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks.  La. 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Brown,  Qa. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Burdlck 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Cook 
Cooley 
Daniels 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dolllnger 
Donohue 
Dom,  N  Y. 
Dorn.  B.C. 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evlns 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flno 
Flood 
Flynn 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Forand 
Fountain 
Frazler 
Prledel 
Pulton 
Gallagher 
George 
Olaimo 


Alford 

AnfUBO 

Am>inaU 


O'Konskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plrnld 

Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Roblson 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Short 

Bikes 

Slier 

Simpson,  m. 

NAYS— 214 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Halpem 

Hargls 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

H  bert 

Hechler 

Hemphm 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kilday 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kowalski 

Lane 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McCormack 

McFall 

McGovem 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack.  ni. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller, 

Clement  W. 
IiUlIer, 

George  P. 
MUls 
Mitchell 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mez. 
Moms,  Okla. 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
NU 
NorreU 
O'Brien,  UL 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 
BroyhlU  Daddarto 


Simpson.  Pa. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stratton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Younger 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 
O'Hara.  ni. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Pllcher 
Polk 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Prokop 
Puclnski 
Qulgley 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
.  Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts 
Rod  I  no 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rogers,  Mass. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Selden 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

"Trimble 
UdaU 
TTllman 
Vanik 
Vinson 
Walter 
Wampler 
Watts 
Wler 

WllllB 

Wolf 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Tab^ 
Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 
Wilson 
Wlthrow 


HaU  Mack.  Wash. 

Harmon  Blartln 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Monagan 
Keogh  Phllbln 

Kluczynskl  Porter 

Mclntlre  Sheppard 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk   annoimced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Taber   for,   with   Mr.   Keogh   against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Daddario  agaiii^t. 

Mr.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Anfuso  against. 

Mr.  Freyllnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley 
against. 

Mr.  Mclntire  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  BroyhiU. 
Mr.  Carter  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 
Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Porter  with  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Martin. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  Williams  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  5,  immediately  before  the 
quotation  marks  insert  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  no  amounts  may  be  obligated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  or  subsection  (b) 
of  section  6  of  this  Act  in  any  fi^scal  year  by 
the  execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  Act  until  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  the  liquidation  of  such 
obligations,  which  appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized." 

On  page  6,  line  3,  Immediately  before  the 
quotation  marks,  insert  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
tills  Act,  no  amounts  may  be  obligated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year 
by  the  execution  of  grant  agreements  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  this  Act  until  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  the  liquidation 
of  such  obligations,  which  appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized." 

On  page  6,  line  20,  immediately  t)efore  the 
quotation  marks,  insert  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  amounts  may  be  obligated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year 
until  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the 
liquidation  of  such  obligations,  which  appro- 
priations are  hereby  authorized." 

On  page  9,  after  line  25,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"Sums  appropriated  pxuvuant  to  this  Act 
with  resjject  to  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1959.  shall  remain  available 
until  expended." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  191,  nays  216.  not  voting  27, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  20] 
YEAS— 191 


Buckley 
Carter 


Dent 
FrellngbuyMa 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Arends 


Ashmore 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barden 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bates 


Baumhart    • 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bentley 

Berry 

Betts 

Boland 

Bolton 


i 
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It 


Boacb 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Budge 

Biuii 

Byrnea,  Wis. 

CablU 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Church 

Comer 

Colmer 

Conta 

000k 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  MftM, 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Oague 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dtrounlan 

Derwtnskl 

Davtnt 

DUou 

Doolty 

Dorn,  NY. 

Oorn.  8,0 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyar 

Ftnton 

Plsbar 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford 

Porraster 

VounUln 

Oary 

Oathlnga 

Gavin 

Olenn 

Orlffln 

Oroaa 

Oubser 

Haley 


Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Beck  worth 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Boyle 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Brown,  Oa. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Burdlck 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carnahan 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Goad 
Collin 
Cohelan 
Cooley 
Daniels 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
DolUnger 
Donohue 


Balleck 

Balpem 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  III. 

Holt 

Horan 

Hoamer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

JaokaoQ 

Jensen 

Johanaen 

Jonas 

Jone»,  Mo. 

Jvidd 

Keams 

Keith 

Kllburn 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Knox 

lAfort 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Llpaoomb 

Mooullooh 

MeOonough 

MoOlnlty 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marihall 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  NY, 

Miniken 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Mumma 

Murray 

Matcher 

Nelsen 

Morblad 
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Doyle 

Dulski 

Durham 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flno 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Frazler 

Prledel 

Fulton 

Oallagher 

Qarmata 

George 

Glalmo 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grunths 

Hagen 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

Ht^bert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 

Holtzman 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 


Norrell 

OKonskl 

Gamers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Roes,  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Roblson 

St.  George 

Say  I  or 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Bikes 

Slier 

Simpson,  ni. 

Simpson,  Pa, 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  Vft. 

Srlngar 

Taague,  Oallf. 

ThomM 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

ToUefaon 

Tuok 

Utt 

Van  Ptlt 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauscr 

Weaver 

Wets 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WInstead 

Younger 


Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Ubonatl 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGovern 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack,  111. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Marrow 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller, 

Clement  W. 
Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mez. 
Monis,  Okla. 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Nix 

O'Brien,  HI. 
O'Brien,  N.T. 


O'Hara,  ni. 
O  Hara,  Mleb. 

ONelll 

Oliver 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Pllcher 

Poage 

Polk 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qulgley 

Rnlns 

Rnndali 

Reuaa 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  8.C. 


Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Mlas. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubbledeld 


Sullivan 

Teague,  Tax. 

Teller 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tss. 

Thorn  bsrry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Walter 

Wampler 

WatU 

Wler 

wiuis 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yatea 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zeleuko 
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Airord 

AnXuso 

UroyhUl 

Buckley 

Cnrter 

Daddarlo 

Dent 

Kvlns 

Frellnihuyaen 


Hall 

Hsrmon 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Keogh 

Klucsynskl 

Mclntlre 

MoMlUan 

Mack.  Wash, 

Martin 


Monngan 

PhUbla 

Porter 

Blirppard 

Taber 

Taylor 

Thompson,  L». 

Wilson 

Wlthrow 


So  the  amendment  wm  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  T»b«r  for.  with  Mr.  Monngivn  against. 
Mr.   Hoffman   of   Michigan   for,   with   Mr. 
Dnddarlo  against. 
Mr.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr,  Carter  ngAlnst. 
Mr.  Frellnghuyscn  for,   with  Mr,   Porter 

against. 

Mr.  Mclntlre  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Harmon  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 
Mr.  Evlna  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 
Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 
Mack  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  BUTCH  and  Messrs.  RIVERS  of 
South  Carolina,  ASHLEY,  EVERETT, 
LOSER,  and  CHELF  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  272.  nays  134,  not  voting  28. 
as  follows: 

IRolINo.  31] 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
AspinaU 
Bailey 
Baker 
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Baldwin 

Barden 

Baring 

Barr 

Barrett 

Baas.N.H. 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Blltch 

Boggs 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bowles 

Boykln 

Boyle 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Brown,  Oa. 


Brown.  Mo. 

Hugan 

Burdlck 

Hollfleld 

Burke.  Ky. 

Holland 

Burke,  Maas. 

Holt 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holtzman 

Canfleld 

Hoemer 

Carnahan 

Huddleston 

Casey 

Hull 

Celler 

Ikard 

Chelf 

Irwin 

Chenoweth 

Jarman 

Clark 

Jennings 

Coad 

Johnson,  Calif. 

CoOn 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Cohelan 

Johnson,  Md. 

cook 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Cooley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Corbett 

Jones.  Mo. 

Curtln 

Karsten 

D.tnlcls 

Karth 

DavU.  Os. 

Kasem 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Dawson 

Kco 

Delaney 

Kelly 

Denton 

Kllday 

Dlggs 

King,  Calif, 

Dlngell 

Klnt{,  UUh 

DolUnger 

Klrwun 

Donohus 

Kltchln 

Durn.N  Y. 

Landrum 

Dorn,  M.C, 

Lans 

Downing 

Langen 

Doyle 

Unkford 

Dulski 

Lennon 

Durham 

Leslnskl 

Idmondson 

LlbonaU 

■lIloU 

Lindsay 

Everett 

Loser 

Ivins 

McCormsck 

Pallon 

McDowell 

ParbsMln 

MrFall 

Fasrell 

McOovem 

Felghan 

McMillan 

Flno 

Macdonald 

Flood 

Machrowlca 

Flynn 

Mack.  lU. 

Flynt 

Madden 

Fogarty 

Magnuson 

Foley 

MaUUard 

Forand 

Matthews 

Forrester 

Merrow 

Fountain 

Metcalf 

Frazler 

Meyer 

Friedel 

Miller, 

Fulton 

Clement  W. 

Gallai?her 

Miller. 

Garmatz 

George  P. 

Oathlnga 

Mills 

George 

Mitchell 

Glalmo 

Montoya 

Granahan 

Moore 

Grant 

Moorhead 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Green,  Pa. 

Morris,  Okla. 

Grlfflths 

Morrison 

Gubser 

Moss 

Hagen 

Moulder 

Haley 

Multer 

Halpem 

Murphy 

Hardy 

Natcher 

Hargls 

Nix 

HarrU 

Norblad 

Hays 

OBrlen.  HI. 

Healey 

OBrlen.N.Y. 

a-bert 

O'Hara.  Ul. 

Hechler 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Hemphill 

O'Konskl 

Herlong 

O'Neill 
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Abbitt 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Alger 

CahUl 

Allen 

Cannon 

Andersen, 

Cederberg 

Minn. 

Chamberlain 

Arends 

Chlperfleld 

Auchlncloas 

Church 

Avery 

Collier 

Barry 

Colmer 

Bates 

Conte 

Baumhart 

Cramer 

Becker 

Cunningham 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Bentley 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Berry 

Dague 

Betto 

Derounian 

Bolton 

Derwlnskl 

Boach 

Devine 

Brock 

Dixon 

Broomfleld 

Dooley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dowdy 

Budge 

Dwyer 

Burleson 

Fenton 

Bush 

Fisher 
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OUver 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Pllcher 

Polk 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnakl 

Quie 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

RandaU 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RUey 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rlvors,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Mass, 

Rogers,  Tis, 

Rooney 

Koossvelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Haund 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Bikos 


Black 

Smith,  iowa 
Smith.  Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
7'eague,  Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
'  Thorn  berry 
Toll 

ToUefson 
Trimble 
UUman 
Vanik 
Van  Zandt 
Vinson 
Walnwrlght 
Walter 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whltener 
Wler 
Williams 
WUIU 
Wolf 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zelenko 


Ford 

Gary 

Glenn 

Griffin 

Gross 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Horan 

Jackson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keams 

Keith 

Kllburn 

KUgore 

Knox 

Lafore 
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Laird 

NorreU 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Latta 

Osmers 

Smith.  Calif. 

Levering 

Ostertag 

Smith,  Kans. 

Lipscomb 

Pillion 

Smith,  Va. 

Mcculloch 

Plrnle 

Springer 

McDonough 

Poage 

Stratton 

McOlnley 

Poff 

Teague,  Calif. 

McSween 

Ray 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Mikhon 

Rcece,  Tenn. 

Tuck 

Miirshall 

Rees,  Kans, 

Udall 

Mason 

Rhodes.  ArlE. 

Utt 

M\y 

Rlehlman 

Van  Pelt 

Moader 

Roblson 

Wallhauser 

Michel 

St.  George 

Weaver 

Miller.  N.Y 

Baylor 

Wels 

MUllken 

Schenck 

Westland 

Mlnshall 

Scherer 

Wharton 

Moeller 

Schwengel 

Whltten 

Mumma 

Short 

Wldnall 

Murray 

Slier 

WInstead 

Nelsen 

Simpson.  111. 

Younger 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-28 

Alford 

Oavln 

Monagan 

AnfuBO 

Hnll 

Phllbln 

Ayres 

Hurmon 

Porter 

Bow 

Hoffman.  Mich 

.  Tuber 

Broyhlll 

Koouh 

Taylor 

Buckley 

Klucxynakl 

Thompson,  La. 

Carter 

Kuv.HlskI 

WlUon 

Daddarlo 

MrliUlre 

Wlthrow 

Dent 

Murk.  Wasli. 

Frellnghuyscn 

Martin 

So  the  bin  waa  pasacd. 
The  Cleric  onnounoed  the  following 
pairs: 
Onthlivote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr  Taber  ngnlnst. 
Mr.    Daddarlo   for.   with   Mr.    Hoffman   of 
Michigan  against. 
Mr.  AnfUEu  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  sgatnst. 
Mr.    Frellnghuyscn    for,    with    Mr.    Bow 

against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Mclntlre  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Ayres  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Bfr.  Gavin  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Harmon  with  Mr.  Mack  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Porter  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  making  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  substitute  the  bill  Just 
passed,  H.R.  1011. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  1011,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  In  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  (HJl.  1011)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  BRETTON  WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr,  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reF>orted  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  217,  Rept.  No.  233) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Keaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  bs  tn  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Coinmittee 
of  ths  Whole  Hoiist  on  the  State  uf  tht 
Union  for  the  oonKlderntlon  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4409)  tn  amend  tits  Drettun  Woods  Agrse- 
ments  Act,  and  all  points  of  order  ngnlnst 
•aid  bin  art  hsriby  WAlvtd.  Aft«r  gtn- 
ernl  debate,  which  shall  bt  oonflntd  to  ths 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  excssd  two 
hours,  to  b«  tqually  dlvldtd  and  oontroUtd 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mtm> 
ber  of  ths  Committee  on  Banking  nhd  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  6-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted  and  ths 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Chamber 
when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  Davis 
amendment  to  H.R.  1011.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  THE  TAX  COURT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1960 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5805)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OflQce 
Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Canfield] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frMn  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  5805,  with 
Mr.  Blatnik  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  second  largest  appro- 
priation bill  that  will  be  presented  this 
year. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  now  before  the  committee 
appropriates  $26,947,494,000.  I  hasten 
to  say,  however,  that  of  that  amount  IS,- 
775,160,000  is  for  the  permanent  indefi- 
nite appropriations,  the  largest  single 
amount  of  which  is  $8  billion  for  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  The  amount! 
of  the  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
tloiu  are  fixed  and  are  not  subject  to  an- 
nual appropriation  action  by  the  Con- 
BreM. 

In  oddlUon,  the  truit  fundi  appro- 
priated under  this  bill  amount  to  $1S.- 
844,231,000.  The  liirgeat  ilnvle  Itemi  In 
that  amount  are  thu  Federal  old-ase  and 
•urvlvors  Iniuranoe,  for  which  the  eitl- 
mate  for  1800  Is  $10,456,615,000;  Federal 
disability  insurance,  $1,056,069,000.  and 
unemployment  compensation.  $2,017.- 
612,000.  The  payments  of  those 
amounts  from  the  trust  funds  are  flxed 
by  law  and  therefore  cannot  be  changed 
by  our  committee. 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $4,628,097,000 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OfiBce  Depart- 
ments and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  over  which  the  conmiittee  does 
have  Jurisdiction. 

The  appropriation  request  for  the 
Treasury  Department  for  fiscal  year  1960 
was  $787,712,000.  The  appropriation  for 
1959  to  date— and  I  say  "to  date"  be- 
cause there  are  some  supplemental 
pending  which  will  be  acted  on  by  the 
House  next  week — the  appropriations  for 
1959  to  date  were  $706,277,000.  Our  com- 
mittee recommends  in  the  bill  before  you 
$779,402,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$73,125,000.  But,  let  me  say  to  you  that 
of  that  amount  approximately  $51  mil- 
lion is  for  mandatory  increases  which 
are  required  by  the  increased  salary  bills, 
the  increase  in  postal  rates,  and  the  1 
day  additional  service  next  year,  1960. 
being  a  leap  year.  The  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  Is  a  decrease 
of  $8,310,000  below  the  budget  request. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Treasury 
Department  is  broken  down  into  a  num- 
ber of  different  items.  First  is  the  OflBce 
of  the  Secretary,  and  in  that  item  there 
has  been  no  change  other  than  to  allow 
the  mandatory  increases.  No  additional 
money  was  requested  beyond  the  manda- 
tory increase  and  the  amoimt  requested 
is  recommended. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  increa,se  of  $354,- 
000,  but  $292,000  of  that  was  for  manda- 
tory increases  and  the  balance  was  to 
take  care  of  an  additional  workload. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  If  this  Is  an  inap- 
propriate point  tfi  interrupt,  I  apolo- 
gize, but  in  going  over  the  report  there 
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seems  to  be  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  I  wondered  whether  that  made  for 
any  diminution  in  protection  for  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  did  not.  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  that  when  we  get  to  the 
Coast  Guard  appropriation. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  then  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress I  thought  that  I  would  be  able  to 
vote  on  the  record  on  various  items  of 
appropriation,  and  then  add  them  up 
and  see  what  the  total  budget  was  that 
I  voted  for  that  year.  When  we  come  to 
a  bill  like  this,  we  are  given  a  double 
loaf  and  told  that  there  is  so  much  money 
money  here  provided  for  the  Treasury 
Department  and  so  much  for  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  Idea  to  have  a 
series  of  amendments  sponsored  by  the 
committee  that  would  show  what  par- 
ticular major  items  of  appropriation  we 
Members  favor  and  which  items  we 
might  vote  to  reduce?  Why  is  there  not 
that  kind  of  a  series  of  amendments 
offered  so  that  we  can  have  a  vote  on 
appropriations  ? 

So  many  times,  the  bill  is  passed  by 
a  voice  vote  and  there  is  no  record  vote 
on  major  appropriations,  so  that  I  do 
not  know  how  much  I  voted  for.  For 
example,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
I  voted  on  13  out  of  14  small  appro- 
priations, comparatively  negligible,  and 
then  there  were  a  couple  of  big  ones 
that  Just  went  through  by  voice  vote. 
So  that  I  really  voted  for  a  budget  lower 
than  that  voted  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  does  not  show  here. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
House  at  the  present  time  that  we  have 
cut  the  budget  estimates.  All  appro- 
prlatiOBs  for  the  Federal  Government 
are  eontained  in  the  budget,  except 
those  bills  passed  by  the  Congress, 
which  are  not  recommended  by  the 
President.  The  President  presents  his 
budget  for  the  year  and  we  can  very 
easily  measure  what  the  Congress  is  do- 
ing by  comparing  the  amounts  voted  by 
the  Congress  in  each  bill  with  the 
amount  requested  in  the  budget.  In 
the  case  of  the  Treasury  Department 
we  have  cut  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest $8,310,000. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Will  we  have  a  record 
vote  to  approve  or  disapprove  that  bud- 
get cut  below  the  President's  request? 
Is  there  not  some  way  we  can  get  on 
record  here  as  ordinary  Members  to 
show  what  was  the  total  budget  that 
we  voted  for,  so  that  they  can  add  it  up 
in  our  home  district? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  may  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote,  and  if  it  is  ordered 
by  the  House,  he  will  get  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  have  tried  that  once 
or  twice  in  connection  with  certain 
committees. 

Mr.  GARY.  Frankly.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote.  Let  me  say  this 
further.   We  bring  to  the  House  a  unan- 


imous report.  The  report  on  this  bill 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon  in  our 
subcommittee  that  worked  on  the  bill, 
and  it  was  also  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
We  hope  that  our  committee  has  done 
its  work  so  well  that  when  we  get 
ttirough  explaining  the  bill,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  entirely  satis- 
fied with  it  and  will  be  willing  to  ap- 
prove it  without  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  information  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Fulton]  has  re- 
quested can  be  found  in  the  report? 
There  are  six  pai?es  in  the  report  de- 
tailing each  item  of  the  budget  request, 
showing  by  how  much  it  has  been  re- 
duced. The  gentleman  will  find  a  very 
complete  table  in  the  back  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  they  both 
do  a  good  Job.  But  how  does  an  ordi- 
nary Member  on  the  floor  show  how 
much  he  has  voted  for  in  a  particular 
year?  It  is  impossible  under  the  present 
system.  I  might  vote  for  maybe  one 
elephant,  one  donlsey.  and  a  whole  bunch 
of  rabbits  if  the  bill  is  passed  by  voice 
vote,  and  nobody  knows  about  it.  For 
the  average  Member,  this  method  of 
voting  on  budgets  Is  crazy,  because  we 
do  not  know  how  much  we  are  voting  for 
in  a  particular  year. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  shall  point  out  as  well 
as  I  can  to  the  gentleman  just  what  he 
is  voting  for  in  this  bill  because  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  know  what  it  is  vot- 
ing for. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  say  that  on  this 
bill,  I  shall  be  voting  in  accordance  with 
the  gentleman's  judgment,  although  it 
may  not  be  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  GARY.  To  the  division  of  dis- 
bursement, which  la  the  division  that 
issues  all  the  checks  for  most  of  the 
Government  agencies,  we  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  $4,219,000.  $3,033,000  of  which 
was  for  the  mandatory  increases  de- 
manded by  law.  We  reduced  the  budget 
estimate  $780,000.  Government  checks 
have  tremendously  increased  in  number, 
as  everyone  knows.  This  division  sends 
out  the  checks  for  Social  Security,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  various 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 
We  felt  that  they  needed  some  additional 
funds  because  of  tiie  Increased  workload, 
but  we  have  cut  them  down  believing 
that  they  can  shave  their  expenses  to 
the  point  that  they  can  live  within  the 
appropriation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  this 
year  asked  for  an  increase  in  appropria- 
tions of  only  $1,500,000,  and  their  man- 
datory  increases   were   $1,272,000. 

We  reduced  them  $500,000  in  the  hope 
that  they  could  save  that  amount  by 
the  use  of  the  Improved  machinery  they 
are  using.  They  are  using  electronic 
maclilnes  wherever  practical,  which  en- 
ables them  to  do  a  much  larger  volume 
of  work  with  less  manpower. 


There  was  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 
A  large  part  of  this  appropriation  Is  for 
printing  the  currency  of  the  United 
States.  While  we  were  sitting  we  were 
told  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  En- 
graving that  they  were  going  to  reduce 
the  unit  cost  on  that  printing  this  year. 
The  President  sent  over  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  for  the  Office  of 
the  Treasurer  reducing  the  original  re- 
quest $900,000  for  the  year  1960.  The 
reduction  in  the  unit  cost  of  printing 
the  currency  goes  into  effect  immedi- 
ately. We  felt  that  the  Treasurer  could 
save  at  least  $250,000  this  year  and 
thereby  build  up  their  inventory,  which 
would  enable  them  to  cut  their  exjjendi- 
tures  by  that  amount  next.  We  have 
therefore  recommended  an  additional 
cut  of  $250,000. 

The  next  item  is  one  of  the  larger 
items,  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Its  ap- 
propriation for  1959  was  $48  million. 
They  requested  $53,865,000.  which  was 
an  increase  of  $5,865,000  over  their  1959 
appropriation.  $4,453,265  of  which  was 
a  mandatory  increase.  We  allowed  the 
total  amount  requested  in  this  instance 
because  there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  workload  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  our  foreign  trade  and  travel. 

Ovu*  committee  suspended  its  hearings 
to  go  to  New  York  to  visit  the  Custotas 
Installations  there.  They  are  doing  a 
magnificent  job.  Anyone  who  will  go  to 
the  Idlewild  Airport  and  look  at  the  im- 
provements they  have  put  in  at  that  air- 
port win  certainly  take  his  hat  off  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  One  day  we  went 
to  one  of  the  wharves  to  see  the  luiload- 
ing  of  an  incoming  steamer,  and  the  next 
day  to  Idlewild.  You  cannot  imagine 
the  contrast.  On  the  wharf  there  were 
practically  no  facilities.  The  baggage 
was  on  the  floor.  The  customs  officers 
were  examining  it  as  people  sat  around 
with  practically  no  facilities  at  alL 
Whereas,  at  Idlewild  they  had  counters 
set  up  with  adequate  facilities  so  that  the 
people  could  Just  pass  through  and  have 
their  baggage  checked  immediately  and 
go  right  on  out.  Notwithstanding  these 
improvements,  they  do  have  a  backlog 
of  work  and.  consequently,  we  have 
allowed  them  the  full  amount  of  their 
request. 

The  next  item  is  the  largest  division  of 
the  Treasvuy.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Their  appropriations  in  1959 
were  $325,500,000.  The  estimate  for 
1960  was  $365,500,000.  Our  committee 
allowed  them  $363  million  which  Is  an 
increase  of  $37,500,000  over  the  1959  ap- 
propriation. But,  of  that  the  mandatory 
increase  was  approximately  $32  million. 
We  recommend  that  the  budget  request 
be  cut  $2,500,000. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  that  not 
too  long  ago  a  fellow  townsman  of  mine, 
Mr.  T.  Coleman  Andrews,  was  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  Mr.  An- 
drews advised  our  committee  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  needed  6,000 
additional  employees  and  he  stated  that 
he  was  going  to  ask  for  a  thousand  each 
year,  until  the  5,000  had  been  added  to 
the  rolls.  He  felt  that  the  increase 
would  Justify  itself  because,  they  tell  us. 
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that  for  every  dollar  they  spend  for  a 
revenue  agent,  they  get  from  $10  to  $20 
in  additional  revenue.  But,  of  course, 
eventually  you  are  bound  to  reach  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  Just 
exactly  where  that  point  is.  nobody 
knows.  But,  we  allowed  at  that  time 
about  2.000  additional  employees.  Then 
Mr.  Harrington  came  in  as  Commis- 
sioner. He  told  our  committee  that  he 
was  going  to  consolidate  the  gains  that 
had  been  made  and  that  he  was  not 
going  to  ask  for  any  additional  person- 
nel for  the  time  being.  He  carried  on 
with  the  personnel  available,  and  ap- 
parently got  along  very  nicely.  Now  we 
have  a  new  Commissioner.  Mr.  Latham, 
and  he  is  asking  for  an  increase  of  $8 
million  over  and  above  the  mandatory 
increase.  We  felt  that  was  quite  a  sub- 
stantial increase  and  yet  we  felt  that 
they  might  need  a  few  more  men  in  view 
of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
tax  returns.  We.  thei-efore,  allowed 
them  about  half  of  the  increase  re- 
quested in  personnel  and  more  than  half 
of  the  funds  requested  over  and  above 
the  mandatory  increase. 

Tlie  next  item  is  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. Our  committee  was  very  much 
gratified  over  the  report  of  Dr.  Anslinger, 
the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics.  He  pre- 
sented charts  showing  a  tremendous  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  dope  addicts  in 
this  coimtry  today.  Dr.  Anslinger  has 
been  in  that  bureau  for  a  nvunber  of 
years  and  is  one  of  the  outstanding  ad- 
ministrators in  the  Government,  in  my 
judgment.  He  attributes  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  addicts  to  the  more 
stringent  laws  that  the  Congress  and  a 
number  of  the  States  have  enacted,  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  narcotic  laws.  He  did  not  ask  for 
any  increase  over  1959.  other  than  the 
mandatory  increase,  and  we  gave  him 
everything  he  asked  for. 

In  the  case  of  the  UJS.  Secret 
Service,  they  asked  for  a  few  more  men 
to  guard  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Realizing  that  we  are  separate 
and  independent  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment we  never  challenge  the  request 
of  the  administrative  branch  for  the  men 
necessary  to  protect  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  others  whom  they  are  required  by 
law  to  protect.  We  think  that  is  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  left  to  the  Secret 
Service.  Consequently,  we  allowed  the 
additional  manpower  they  requested  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Secret  Service  Is  also  having  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  counterfeit- 
ing. I  suppose  many  of  you  read  in  the 
papers  Just  a  few  days  ago  that  they 
have  just  broken  one  of  the  greatest 
counterfeiting  rings  that  ever  existed  in 
this  country.  It  extended  practically 
throughout  the  United  States.  Their 
workload  has  tremendously  Increased. 
They  asked  for  some  additional  men  for 
the  work;  we  allowed  them  an  increase 
of  (539.000  of  which  the  mandatory  in- 
crease was  $259,886. 

We  cut  them  only  $100,000. 

The  Secret  Service  White  House  Po- 
lice: At  the  present  time  the  White 
House  is  using  some  rooms  over  in  the 
Executive  OfSce  building  across  the 
Street  from  the  White  House.     They 


have  never  used  White  House  Police  out- 
side the  White  House  grounds,  but  they 
are  xising  a  portion  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice building  for  White  House  officials 
and  they  have  some  very  highly  classi- 
fied files  there.  They  thought  they 
needed  the  protection  of  White  House 
Police.  We  do  not  want  to  take  any 
chances  with  those  files,  so  we  allowed 
their  request.  The  Secret  Service  guard 
force  is  practically  the  same  amount  as 
last  year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint:  There  were 
no  changes  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

Now  we  come  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
The  appropriation  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  1959 
was  $171,700,000.  The  estimate  for  1960 
was  $190,780,000.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $189  million,  which  is  an  Increase 
of  $17,300,000  over  1959.  The  manda- 
tory Increase  is  $8,081,000.  The  de- 
crease below  the  budget  estimate  is 
$1,780,000. 

Now  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  with  reference  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  would  do  anything  but  justice 
in  connection  with  the  Coast  Guard,  but 
those  of  us  around  the  Great  Lakes  who 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
danger  to  life  and  limb  as  well  as  to 
property  through  increased  boating,  are 
much  concerned  over  this  cut  of  $1  mil- 
lion, and  I  was  wondering  if  the  gentle- 
man could  satisfy  or  assure  me  that 
there  would  be  no  increased  danger  be- 
cause of  the  diminution  of  Coast  Guard 
activities  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  assure  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  that  there  will  be 
no  decrease  so  far  as  the  Great  Lakes 
are  concerned  in  the  service  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  rendering. 

This  is  true:  You  will  recall  that  last 
year  the  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Boating  Act.  That  act  has  to  be  coor- 
dinated with  the  activities  of  the  various 
States.  The  Coast  Giiard  did  not  ask 
for  any  appropriation  to  implement  the 
act  that  we  passed  last  year,  because 
their  program  has  not  been  sufficiently 
formulated.  I  would  be  unfair  to  the 
House  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  they  will 
probably  come  in  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
priation  later  on  for  the  necessary  funds 
to  implement  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
which  was  passed  last  year. 

That  act  raises  certain  funds  through 
the  licensing  of  small  boats,  so  we  do  not 
know  yet  what  the  act  will  cost,  but  so 
far  as  small  boats  are  concerned  there 
will  probably  have  to  be  some  money 
which  we  hope  will  be  covered  by  in- 
creased receipts  paid  into  the  Treasury. 
The  regular  Coast  Guard  activities,  we 
feel,  are  fully  provided  for. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  want  to  preface 
my  remarks  by  commending  the  gentle- 


man for  his  presentation.  I  observe  he 
remarked  that  many  of  the  increases  in 
the  respective  items  are  due  to  pay  in- 
creases voted  In  the  Pay  Act  of  last  year. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
since  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  the  provi- 
sion in  that  act.  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
the  author,  calling  for  absorption  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  cost  of  this  increase 
through  the  nonfilling  of  vacancies,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  also  aware  of 
the  Executive  order  for  a  2  percent  re- 
duction in  personnel  also  through  non- 
filling  of  vacancies  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  that  cost.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  in  the  budget  request 
and  in  the  studies  that  his  able  subcom- 
mittee has  made  he  has  detected  any 
evidence  whatsoever  of  conformity 
either  to  that  legislation  or  to  that  Ex- 
ecutive order  that  is  reflected  in  any 
savings  in  the  matter  of  pay  increase 
costs? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  gone  into  the  question 
of  personnel  very  carefully  in  connection 
with  each  agency.  But  this  country  is 
growing,  and  consequently  the  workload 
of  practically  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  increasing  annually,  partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  the  Treasury  E>e- 
partment.  You  cannot  handle  these  in- 
creases in  service  without  having  some 
increase  in  personnel.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  cut  off  all  inci-eases  in  personnel 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  faced 
with  greatly  increased  workloads  in 
many  of  the  divisions. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  understand  com- 
pletely the  gentleman's  point  that  many 
of  the  services  in  this  particular  bill  re- 
flect the  growth  of  the  country;  on  the 
other  hand,  am  I  to  assume  that  the  gen- 
tleman says  there  are  no  cases  In  wWch 
due  to  duplication  of  activities  or  fimc- 
tlons  there  cannot  or  has  not  been  some 
possible  reduction,  even  though  not  net 
overall  made  possible  through  a  reduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Is  it  not  proper  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  in  the  Treasury  Department 
today,  quoting  last  December  figures. 
there  were  14,000  fewer  employees  than 
there  were  7  years  ago?  That  is  in  the 
Treasury  Department  alone. 

Mr.  GARY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.     ALEXANDER.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  May  I  add  for  the 
information  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  the  amoimt  absorbed  by 
administrative  action  in  the  Treasury 
Department  alone  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  $4,096,233.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  be  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that.  Do  I  understand  by  that  state- 
ment the  gentleman  implies  part  of  that 
is  through  the  nonfilling  of  vacancies  in 
employment?  In  other  words,  that  is  a 
part  of  the  administrative  action? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  That  is  true. 
This  figure  I  gave  was  the  saving  in 
1959. 
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Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  This  very 
point  that  has  just  been  brought  up  I 
was  going  to  ask  some  questions  on,  but 
in  the  other  direction.  I  refer  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  I  note  in  the 
committee  report  the  statement : 

The  amount  recommended  is  sufficient  for 
adequate  administration  of  the  tax  laws, 
and  will  permit  the  service  to  proceed  with 
approximately  one-half  the  requested  aug- 
mentation of  employment. 

My  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
right  now  conducting  hearings  on  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able reorganization  of  that  bureau  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  considerable  diminishing  of 
personnel.  But.  now,  having  done  that, 
the  Treasury  is  requesting  an  additional 
$40  million  instead  of  the  $37,500,000 
that  the  committee  has  granted  because, 
they  are  telling  you,  they  can  use  it  now. 
The  concern  I  am  expressing  is  this:  We 
are  right  now  at  the  very  nub  of  collect- 
ing the  revenues,  and  the  Treasury  offi- 
cials have  informed  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  with  this  additional  $2.5  million 
which  you  have  cut  out,  if  you  were  to 
put  thjit  back  in.  they  could  collect  sev- 
eral million  dollars  over  and  above  that 
with  this  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  OARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  not  a  new  story.  We 
have  been  told  that  every  year  since  I 
have  been  on  this  committee,  and  that 
has  been  about  10  or  12  years.  But.  we 
feel  that  additional  revenue  agents 
should  not  be  recruited  too  rapidly  be- 
cause the  Department  ought  to  get  the 
very  best  men  they  can  for  that  service 
and  they  ought  to  be  adequately  trained. 
We  believe  that  we  have  allowed  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  for  them  to  select 
and  train  during  the  year  1960.  We 
have  allowed  about  half  of  the  niunber 
requested. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The 
gentleman  does  realize  that  this  is  one 
service,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  of  course,  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with,  and  the  administration  of 
that  service,  and  has  been  for  many, 
many  reasons.  Now.  the  gentleman 
does  recognize  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able reorganization. 

Mr.  GARY.     Yes.  we  recognize  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  get 
this  point  in.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  we  have  in  the  service  some 
7.000  or  8,000  less  employees  today  than 
we  had  some  8  or  10  years  ago  when 
we  were  collecting  only  a  fraction  of  the 
revenue  now  collected.  So,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  service  that  has,  with  the 
help  of  your  committee,  I  might  say, 
taken  a  new  look  at  this  but  are  now 
coming  in  here  and  telling  you  that  with 
this  additional  personnel  we  can  get 
more  revenue  right  now;  not  tomorrow, 
but  right  now. 

Mr.  GARY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  true  of  the  entire  Treasury 
Department.    The  Treasury  Department 


has  had  a  management  committee  in 
operation  since  the  days  of  Secretary 
Snyder.  He  set  up  a  management  com- 
mittee when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  they  have  kept  it  there 
since  that  time,  working  permanently 
on  methods  of  reorganization  so  as  to 
get  greater  efficiency  and  economy,  and 
I  personally  feel  that  it  is  the  most 
economically,  and  most  efficiently  oper- 
ated department  in  the  entire  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  say 
this.  This  is  a  very  unusual  role  that 
I  am  taking,  because  I  highly  appreciate 
tile  work  that  the  gentleman  and  the 
membars  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations do.  This  is  something,  though, 
that  our  committee  has  been  following 
closely,  and  I  know  we  are  concerned 
about  this  particular  cut. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  language  in  the  report 
at  the  bottom  of  page  13  and  the  top  of 
page  14  dealing  with  payment  for  pub- 
lic services  and  ask  him  why  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  castigate  those  of  us  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  those  on  the  same 
committee  in  the  other  body  for  taking 
the  position  that  we  did  in  support  of 
this. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  relates  to  the  Poet 
Office  Department.  If  the  gentleman 
will  wait  until  we  get  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  will  have  some  more  to 
say  about  that. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  The  gentleman  has 
always  been  one  of  the  very  best  friends 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New 
London,  Conn.  He  was  one  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  last  year  that  reported 
on  the  problems  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  with  the  greatest  sympathy 
and  understanding.  The  commission 
that  was  set  up  recommended  certain 
new  buildings,  a  new  auditorium  and  fa- 
cilities for  classrooms  and  dormitories, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  would 
like  to  comment  on  that,  because  it  is 
not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Congressional  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  for 
the  past  4  years.  Every  year  we  have 
gone  over  the  plant  very  carefully.  We 
have  noted  certain  needs  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  I  will  say  that  some  of  those 
needs  were  very  vital.  The  most  vital 
need,  however,  was  for  the  replacement 
of  wooden  temporary  dormitories  in 
which  the  men  were  housed.  Last  year 
the  House  appropriated  $2  million  to  re- 
place these  temporary  barracks.  The 
work  is  now  just  about  ready  to  begin. 
They  had  to  get  plans  drawn,  but  they 
have  been  working  steadily  on  it.  The 
construction  of  those  new  barracks  will 
start  very  shortly.  Those  barracks  will 
be  sufficient  to  house  the  entire 
Academy. 


In  addition  to  the  Academy,  we  did 
have  on  the  Academy  grounds,  placed 
there  during  the  war  when  they  had  to 
devise,  hastily,  means  of  training  officers 
for  the  war  emergency,  the  Coast  Guard 
Officer  Candidate  School.  They  were 
housed  in  wooden  barracks  but  no  re- 
quest was  made  to  change  those  because 
that  arrangement  has  never  worked 
satisfactorily.  In  other  words,  those 
boys  had  graduated  from  other  schools. 
They  were  older  than  the  regiilar  Acad- 
emy boys.  They  would  take  their  6 
months  of  training  and  get  their  com- 
mission. They  sort  of  look  down  on  the 
Academy  boys  as  school  kids.  The  boys 
at  the  Academy  were  going  to  college  for 
the  first  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Academy  boys  would  say,  "Well,  these 
fellows  come  up  here,  take  a  6  months 
course  and  get  a  commission.  We  have 
to  work  4  years  for  ours. "  They  over- 
looked the  fact  that  those  boys  had  al- 
ready spent  4  years  in  college. 

So  the  arrangement  has  never  worked 
satisfactorily.  The  Coast  Guard  looked 
all  over  the  country,  on  the  west  coast, 
the  gulf  coast,  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  find 
a  proper  place  for  that  school.  It  Just 
so  happened,  shortly  before  Christmas, 
the  Navy  was  abandoning  a  mine  war- 
fare school  at  Yorktown.  Va.  The  Coast 
Guard  found  that  it  could  acquire  that 
site  which  was  ideally  suited  for  the 
training  of  these  Reserve  officers.  So 
they  are  moving  that  unit  to  Yorktown 
which  will  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  the  rest  of  the  temporary 
buildings  at  the  Academy. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  has  other 
needs.  They  need  a  new  auditorium. 
They  need  some  improvements  in  the 
gymnasium.  Our  committee  did  not  feel 
that  we  should  imdertake  those  im- 
provements this  year  when  they  already 
have  a  $2  million  construction  program 
planned.  But  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  our  committee  is  sympathetic 
toward  those  needs,  and  I  hope  we  can 
get  around  to  them  next  year  after  we 
have  finished  this  other  project. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  assurances;  I 
know  they  will  be  appreciated  in  New 
London. 

Mr.  GARY.  There  Is  one  Item  in  con- 
nection with  the  Coast  Guard  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  attention.  That  Is 
what  we  in  the  committe  have  called 
Operation  "Guinea  Pig."  Some  of  you 
will  remember  that  last  year  we  passed 
a  bill.  HJl.  8002.  A  bill  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission.  In- 
formation was  sent  out  all  over  the 
United  States  that  this  bill  would  save 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  $4  billion. 
We  did  not  pass  the  bill  as  presented,  but 
a  substitute  bill  designed  for  the  same 
purpose  was  passed. 

This  year  they  began  to  put  it  Into 
effect  and  let  me  tell  you  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  put  into  effect.  They  ap- 
plied the  annual  accrued  expenditure 
limitations  to  six  items  of  the  budget. 
Those  six  items  were:  One  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  one  for  General 
Services,  two  for  the  Army  civilian  func- 
tions, and  two  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  total  amount  of  those  appropria- 
tions is  $341,286,000,  or  forty-four  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
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budget.    You  will  never  save  $4  billion 
in  that  way. 

They  applied  it  to  the  Coast  Guard 
which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
economical  divisions  of  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment. They  propose  to  limit  their 
expenditures  because  they  are  efficient. 

Our  committee  did  not  feel  that  the 
Coast  Guard  ought  to  be  made  the 
guinea  pig  of  this  experiment,  and  conse- 
quently we  struck  the  limitation  from 
the  biU. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
they  applied  this  limitation  to  items  for 
which  in  all  probability  there  would  be 
no  carryover  and  those  items  would 
otherwise  be  expended? 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Moreover,  no  one  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  could  tell  us  where 
one  single  dollar  would  be  saved  by  the 
process.  We  asked  the  specific  question 
of  those  appearing  as  to  how  much  it 
would  cost,  how  many  additional  em- 
ployees it  would  require,  and  we  were 
told  by  the  Coast  Guard  that  they  esti- 
mated it  would  take  one  additional  em- 
ployee for  each  Coast  Guard  accounting 
center,  and  there  are  16  centers;  so  we 
would  have  to  provide  16  additional  em- 
ployees and  get  absolutely  no  benefit 
from  the  experiment. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  think  it  would  be 
only  fair  if  the  gentleman  would  explain 
that  the  reason  more  items  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  budget  on  the  accrued 
expenditure  limitation  basis  is  that  we 
do  not  have  adequate  accounting  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Government  to  put 
this  plan  into  effect.  The  reason  the 
Coast  Guard  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
best  agencies  to  put  H.R.  8002  into  oper- 
ation was  that  they  had  an  excellent 
cost  accounting  system,  and  this  was  the 
agency  of  Govdcnment  where  the  execu- 
tive branch  could  prove  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  that  this  was  a  pro- 
gram that  could  do  some  good.  It  is 
not  that  only  45/ 100th  of  1  percent  of 
the  budget  is  involved.  It  is  that  this 
is  the  best  place  we  can  try  it.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  the  biggest  p>ortion  of  the 
budget,  over  50  percent,  but  they  do  not 
have  an  adequate  accoimting  system  to 
put  this  into  effect  yet.  It  is  estimated 
it  may  take  6  or  7  years  to  get  such  an 
accounting  system. 

Mr.  GARY.  Our  committee  felt  it 
would  cost  money,  and  we  would  not 
save  anything  by  it.  Therefore,  it  has 
been  stricken  out. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  say  that  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  unduly  modest. 
It  was  the  chairman's  brother  who,  as 
chief  of  the  accotmting  staff  of  the  first 
Hoover  Commission,  recommended  this 
cost  accounting  procedm-e  and  subse- 
quently installed  it  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  system  has  worked  so  well  that  It 
has  come  to  be  accepted  not  only  as  out- 
standing for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard, 


but  as  a  model  for  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  May  I  say 
that  I  understand  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. I  have  read  the  report  and  the 
hearings.  I  must  admit  I  am  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
mittee, since  I  felt  it  was  the  will  of 
Congress  by  passing  this  bill  H.R.  802 
with  a  vote  of  311  to  87  in  the  House 
alone.  I  realize  the  gentleman  did  not 
favor  that  bill,  and  I  understand  his 
reasons,  but  I  felt  that  after  a  very  fair 
discussion  we  might  at  least  give  it  a 
try  for  a  year,  which  was  what  the 
Treasury  Department  was  asking.  As  I 
understand,  they  did  pick  the  Coast 
Guard  because  they  do  have  a  very  fine 
cost  accounting  system.  They  have 
been  on  cost  accounting  for  3  years  now, 
and  they  felt  they  could  best  show  it  in 
ojjeration.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
take  a  look  at  it  to  see  if  we  cannot  at 
least  give  it  a  try. 

Mr.  GARY.  When  we  reach  the  point 
where  we  can  make  a  real  trial  of  it, 
that  might  save  the  country  some  money, 
I  will  advocate  a  trial  run.  If  at  any 
time  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  me  that 
it  will  save  money  I  shall  certainly  be 
for  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  attitude,  and  am  glad 
to  know  he  is  willing  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  want 
to  be  sure  it  is  clear  to  the  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government  that  the 
language  that  is  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  in  no  way  gives  them 
any  authority  nor  should  they  interpret 
this  as  a  directive  to  retard  the  efforts 
they  are  making  to  improve  the  account- 
ing systems  throughout  the  Government 
under  Public  Law  863,  84th  Congress. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
May  I  say  that  our  subcommittee  has 
led  the  fight  for  better  accounting  pro- 
cedures in  the  Government  agencies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  our  commit- 
tee that  really  sponsored  the  investiga- 
tions that  caused  the  setup  of  the  Joint 

Accounting  Committee  of  the  Treasury, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  That  Committee 
is  in  operation  today  tiring  to  get  ade- 
quate systems  installed  in  the  various 
departments.  Our  committee  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  that 
Committee  and  has  given  them  our  full 
cooperation  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
This  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
setting  up  proper  systems  within  the 
departments.  But.  until  they  do  set 
them  up,  we  see  no  reason  for  making 
the  Coast  Guard  a  guinea  pig  for  this 
experiment.  When  they  get  enough 
systems  installed  to  make  an  experiment 
worthwhile,  if  we  can  gain  something 
by  the  bill.  H.R.  8002.  then  I  will  take 
off  my  hat  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
sponsored  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  the  request  for  1959 
was  $3,402  million.  The  estimate  for 
1960  is  $3,889,080,000.  We  recommend 
in  the  bill  $3,847,160,000.    That  is  an 


increase  over  the  1959  appropriation  of 
$445,160,000.  Of  that,  the  mandatory 
increase  is  $272,820.  In  other  words,  we 
cut  the  request  $51,920,000.  Let  me  say 
those  cuts  were  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  thought  the  Post  Office  had  overesti- 
mated its  increase  in  volume,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  can  handle  the  volume  of 
mail  that  it  will  have  without  any  diffi- 
culty with  the  appropriation  we  are 
recommending . 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  .I  notice  in  the 
item  on  the  Post  Office  here  in  your  bUl 
there  is  the  item  of  postal  modernization 
which  is  a  new  item.  As  1  read  the  hear- 
ings and  the  report,  included  in  that  item 
is  modernization  of  existing  buildings. 
Mr.  GARY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  have  an  unusual 
situation  in  a  verj'  large  post  office  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  post  offices  of  the  Na- 
tion where  air  ventilation  and  air  condi- 
tioning is  very  urgently  needed.  That  is 
in  the  terminal  annex  post  office  in  Los 
Angeles.  Do  I  understand  that  under 
this  item  that  this  could  be  considered  by 
the  Building  Department  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice to  installing  such  a  facility  in  that 
building? 

Mr.  GARY.  Funds  for  air  condition- 
ing are  included  in  the  pr<%ram  and  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  cut  we  are  rec- 
ommending. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  gentleman 
means  then  that  it  is  understood  that  air 
conditioning  will  be  installed  in  that 
building? 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes;  the  funds  are  not 
disturbed  by  our  cut  suad  the  Post  Office 
Department  could  consider  installing 
that  facility  as  part  of  its  modernization 
program. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  notice  on  page 
13  of  the  report  there  is  set  out  the  vol- 
lune  of  mail  pieces,  and  so  forth,  and 
that  the  estimate  is  that  it  is  going  up 
4.3  percent  by  1960.  I  was  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  knew  how  much  of  this 
volume  in  small  pieces  Ls  due  to  fourth- 
class  mail. 

Mr.  GARY.  We  probably  have  that 
figure.  Let  me  say  with  reference  to 
that  that  they  are  estimating  a  4.3- 
percent  increase. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GARY.  In  1956  they  estimated 
an  increase  of  3  percent;  the  actual  in- 
crease was  2.19  percent.  In  1957  they 
estimated  the  increase  to  be  2.64  percent 
and  in  that  year  we  had  an  unusual  sit- 
uation and  the  increase  was  4.67  per- 
cent. In  1958  they  estimated  a  2.82- 
percent  increase  and  it  was  1.78  percent. 
We  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  have 
as  large  an  increase  as  estimated  this 
year.  It  will  be  an  increase  of  about 
2.5  percent,  according  to  our  estimates. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  Does  the  gentle- 
man happen  to  know  how  much  the  Post 
Office  loses  on  this  fourth  class  handling 
of  mail? 

Mr.  GARY.   That  iiiformation  Is  avail- 
able to  our  committee. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  Pourth-class  mail 
is  parcel  post,  and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  some  other  class  of 
mail. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.    No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  my 
time  has  expired.  I  must  leave  time  for 
members  of  my  committee  to  make  their 
presentation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of 
course,  I  am  very  glad  to  give  any  in- 
formation that  I  can,  but  I  feel  that  I 
must  leave  some  of  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal to  other  members  of  my  committee. 
I  regret  that  I  have  already  consumed 
more  time  than  I  should. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  read  the  report  on  H.R.  5805,  it 
Inmiediately  came  to  my  attention  that 
perhaps  we  have  here  a  back  door  ap- 
proach to  legislation  which  is  the  prov- 
ince of  another  committee.  Too  often 
we  have  heard  of  a  back-door  or  side- 
door  approach  to  appropriations. 

The  policy  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, is  characterized  by  its  place 
in  the  American  scene  of  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  in  the  future.  The  original 
concept  of  the  postal  service  was  a  con- 
cept of  service,  service  to  the  American 
people.  It  was  early  recognized  that,  in 
the  interest  of  a  high  standard  of  living, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  good  ideas  and 
good  organization,  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  give  service,  and  help 
same  organization.  To  give  you  some 
examples — the  American  Legion,  V.P.W. 
and  DAV  magazines — all  serving  high 
purposes — the  Presbyterian  Survey — the 
Baptist  Courier — all  get  special  treat- 
ment, and  well  they  should.  The  Post 
OfBce  Department  cannot  deny  this 
service. 

Are  we  to  abandon  the  concept  of 
service  as  the  first  purpose  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  was  not  only  shocked  with  the  re- 
fusal of  the  committee  to  grant  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  public  serv- 
ices, but  I  believe  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  report  is  wholly  mislead- 
ing. Based  on  my  experience  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  lan- 
guage was  written  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, itself.  It  smacks  of  their  il- 
logical and  erroneous  contentions  that 
have  previously  been  presented  to  the 
committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  just  want  to  ask  one  question:  Is 
this  an  example  of  an  Executive  depart- 
ment undercutting  the  President's 
budget,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately? 

For  my  purposes.  I  should  like  to  take 
some  bold  words  that  refer  to  postal  pol- 
icy. The  report  refers  to  public  services 
in  this  blU,  and  for  that  matter  the 
basic  law  set  forth  in  PuWic  Law  85- 
426.  as  quoted:  "a  defective  concept, 
unwisely  conceived  and  inaccurately 
priced." 


Is  it  a  defective  concept  to  say  that 
the  total  losses  on  free  and  nonprofit 
services  should  be  brought  out  in  the 
light  where  the  public  can  view  them? 
Is  it  a  defective  concept  to  say  that 
free-in-county  mail,  which  costs  the 
taxpayers  $15  million  a  year,  should  be 
identified  so  that  the  taxpayers  know 
that  this  type  of  service  is  provided 
free?  I  have  listened  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  many  times  in  committee 
and  know  that  they  would  place  a  public 
service  value  of  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion on  this  item  representing  rate  con- 
cession, which  I  note  was  used  in  the 
report.  The  simple  question  remains: 
Who  will  pay  the  additional  $14  million 
loss? 

Likewise,  the  nonprofit  newspapers 
and  magazines,  items  for  which  the 
present  administration  has  never  re- 
quested a  rate  increase,  the  total  loss  on 
this  is  someplace  over  $63  million. 
Should  this  item  not  be  fully  identified 
and  set  out  so  the  public  can  view  it? 
If  we  are  not  going  to  seek  rate  in- 
creases for  this  category  of  mail,  who 
then  will  pay  it?  Likewise,  the  many 
other  free  and  low-cost  items  which  the 
Congress  has  rep>eatedly  approved  for 
many  years.  Is  this  a  defective  con- 
cept? I  think  not.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  a  deceptive  concept  not  to  bring  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  have  worked  on 
this  matter  of  postal  policy  for  many 
years  now  and  I  am  shocked  that  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  would  label  their  work 
as  "unwisely  conceived."  I  recognize 
that  in  the  bargaining  processes  of 
democracy  many  compromises  are  nec- 
essary— we  would  not  have  it  any  other 
way.  I.  for  one,  felt  that  Public  Law 
85-426,  which  raised  postal  rates, 
granted  pay  increases  and  set  forth  a 
modern  concept  of  postal  policy,  was  a 
very  sound  piece  of  legislation. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  if 
public  services  as  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  inaccurately  priced. 
I  note  from  the  report  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  granted  an  in- 
crease of  $445  million  over  1959.  If  the 
administration's  public  service  items 
were  inaccurately  priced,  how  can  we 
trust  any  other  figures  that  were  sub- 
mitted in  this  budget? 

In  the  last  Congress  the  Postmaster 
General  appeared  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  public  serv- 
ices for  1959,  the  total  of  which  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $171  million.  At  that 
time  he  submitted  an  estimate  similar  to 
the  one  he  submits  to  this  Congress,  and 
I  am  advised  that  he  had  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  this  matter.  Does  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  wish  us  to 
believe  that  he  misled  both  the  Senate 
committee  last  year  and  the  House  com- 
mittee this  year? 

I  do  not  think  it  was  a  question  of 
erroneous  or  inaccurately  priced  figures. 
I  think  this  whole  matter  \a  a  question 
Of  the  Post  Office  Department's  delib- 
erately defying  the  provisions  of  law  In 
order  to  return  to  a  less  accurate  system 
that  will  continue  to  hide  from  the 
American  public  the  real  subsidies  in- 


volved In  certain  free  and  low-priced 
services. 

Back  in  1954  the  Senate  conunittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Frank 
Carlson,  engaged  the  firm  of  Price, 
Waterhoiise  <i  Co.  to  make  a  study  of 
public  services,  and  they  found  at  that 
time  a  total  of  $274  million  representing 
free  and  low -cost  services  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  welfare.  Since  that  time 
the  Senate  committee  has  developed 
other  computations  based  on  the  Post 
Office  Department's  own  cost  tiscertain- 
ment  system.  If  you  accept  the  mandate 
set  forth  in  Public  Law  85-426.  then  the 
computations  submitted  under  that  law 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  also  be  accepted. 

The  Post  Office  Department  omitted 
in  its  submission,  total  losses  on  thlrd- 
and  fourth-class  post  offices  suid  the 
star  route  system,  saying  it  could  not 
possibly  determine  the  loss.  Yet  on  page 
214  of  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year,  it 
is  very  confident  of  the  fact  that  each 
time  they  close  a  fourth-class  post  office 
they  save  $1,400  annually  on  each  one. 
They  cannot  determine  the  public  wel- 
fare costs  on  fourth-class  post  offices, 
and  yet  in  practically  the  same  breath 
they  ask  us  to  accept  this  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  the 
House  that  back  in  1954  Price,  Water- 
house  k  Co.  found  a  loss  of  $23  million 
on  fourth -class  post  offices  alone  and  a 
loss  of  over  $7  million  on  delivery  of  mail 
by  star  route  contract.  These  deter- 
minations were  made  after  a  full  study 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  of  that 
Department's  figures. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  only  supply  fig- 
ures when  such  figures  serve  their  inter- 
ests. I  am  deeply  shocked  that  after 
many  years  of  hard  work  on  the  need  for 
identification  of  public  services  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  this  work  has 
resulted  in  naught  because  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department  did  not  agree  with  the 
legislative  will  of  Congress.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  defied  the  Congress  and  the  law. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  in  the  national 
Interest,  the  public  service  functions  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  small 
county  newspapers,  for  the  nonprofit 
church  and  fraternal  groups,  for  the 
blind,  for  our  libraries  and  educational 
institutions,  and  yes.  for  the  fulfillment 
of  certain  international  obligations, 
should  be  set  out  where  the  American 
public  can  properly  review  and  pass 
Judgment  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  a  speech  made  by  Hon. 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  of  Oregon.  I  dis- 
agree with  that  gentleman  in  many  areas 
but  his  speech  on  the  public  service  fea- 
ture of  postal  operations  is  a  good  one: 

Remarks  bt  Hon.  Richako  L.  Ncttbesccx,  or 
Orxgon.  MufBcx  or  Sknats  CoMifrrrrE  on 
Post  Omc«  and  Civil  Snvicx.  to  Mbmbcis 
or  Okcgon  Newbpapkb  PtTBLisHns  Associa- 
tion, IN  Portland,  Omxa.,  on  Dectmber  6, 
1967 

I  am  happy  to  have  thli  opportimlty  to 
discuss  with  you  the  pending  postal  rate  In- 
crease biU  now  before  the  Congress.  Un- 
doubtedly, you  are  generally  familiar  with 
the  proposals  In  H.R.  5838.    They  call  for 
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substantial  increases  In  the  rates  to  be 
charged  for  the  several  classes  of  mall.  But 
before  discussing  with  you  the  proposals  and 
philosophy  contained  in  the  new  postal  rate 
increase  bUl,  I  should  like  to  review.  In  a 
broad  way,  the  indispensable  place  the  post 
office  has  In  our  economy  and  the  close,  per- 
sonal Importance  It  holds  for  each  of  us. 

Our  postal  service  has  had  a  vital  part  In 
the  growth  and  development  of  America. 
History  records  the  fact  that  the  postal  serv- 
ice was  substantially  reeponslble  for  the  cre- 
ation and  growth  of  our  merchant  marine; 
that  the  fundamental  need  of  our  people  for 
adequate  postal  service  contributed  heavily 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  vast 
system  of  railroads.  Until  recently,  our 
postal  service  provided  substantial  subsidies 
essential  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  airlines.  If  there  Is  any  question  In 
your  mind  having  to  do  with  the  vital  part 
the  postal  service  contributes  to  the  contin- 
uing operation  of  the  railroads,  we  need  look 
no  further  than  the  frantic  protests  raised 
when  a  branch  rail  line  Is  proposed  to  be 
discontinued  as  a  result  of  the  cancellation 
of  an  existing  mall-carrylng  contract  with  a 
railroad. 

Beneflclal  postage  rates  have  given  many 
an  infant  business  its  start  in  life  to  grow, 
to  employ  people,  to  pay  taxes,  to  help  make 
America  strong  and  great.  Fair  postal  rates 
have  greatly  aided  in  making  Americans  the 
best  informed  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  have  broadened  and  strengthened  oiu 
cultural  and  spiritual  heritage.  There  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  postal  service  of 
the  United  States  provides  a  tremendous 
bulwark  to  all  the  many  phases  of  our  na- 
tional life  and,  as  such,  is  an  essential  public 
service. 

The  83d  Congress  in  1954  gave  full  confir- 
mation to  the  public  service  concept  when 
the  Senate  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Frank  Carlson,  Republican,  of  Kansas, 
through  its  advisory  council,  declared :  "The 
Post  Office  Department  is  fundamentally  a 
public  service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  so  considered." 

More  recently  this  year,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston.  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  a  citizen's  advisory 
council  filed  with  the  Senate  committee  a 
substantial  and  detailed  report  entitled  "The 
Post  Office  as  a  Public  Service."  The  council 
declared  its  finding  that  the  total  public 
service  values  that  could  be  definitely  pin- 
pointed In  cost  figures  were  greater  in  total 
than  the  deficit  stated  as  having  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1955.  It  is  in  the  area  of  public 
service.  In  the  identification  and  cost  of  the 
several  Items  of  public  service,  that  we  come 
into  bona  fide  conflict  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  Its  postal  philosophy. 

The  present  Postmaster  General  has  re- 
ferred to  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a 
public  utility,  or  as  a  business  which  should 
be  fully  self-supported  through  postal  fees 
paid  by  users  of  the  mails.  That  sounds  fine 
as  a  superficial  theory,  until  the  Postmaster 
General's  theory  runs  head  on  into  the  prac- 
tical consideration  of  the  large  deficits  on 
specific  public  service  items  for  which  the 
/  Congress  has  declared  low  beneficial  postal 
rates. 

For  example,  the  hundreds  of  nonprofit 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  this  country 
have  a  large  annual  circulation.  They  serve 
principally  religious,  fraternal,  and  scientific 
groups.  These  publications  incur  a  postal 
deficit  of  approximately  $50  million  per  year, 
that  Is,  the  difference  between  postal  reve- 
nues and  allocated  expenses.  In  the  several 
rate  bills  proposed  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration since  1952  there  has  been  no  effort 
made  to  Increase  the  below-cost  postal  rates 
on  this  type  of  publication.  It  Is  my  belief 
Congress  was  wise  In  authorizing  beneflclal 
below-cost  postal  rates  for  such  public  service 


cultural  publications.  But,  when  questioned 
on  postal  revenue  losses  in  this  area  of 
service,  the  Postmaster  General  has  been 
distinctly  evasive. 

To  be  consistent  in  his  contention  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  be  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  why  has  the  Postmaster 
General  not  asked  for  substantial  Increases 
In  postal  rates  for  this  particular  category 
of  mail?  The  Postmaster  General's  testi- 
mony to  Congress  gives  clear  Impression  that 
he  feels  these  losses  from  below-cost  postal 
rates  In  the  public  service  should  be  borne 
by  other  mail  users  through  excessively  high 
postal  charges.  Such  a  policy  Is  practically 
punitive  in  its  effect,  particularly  on  small 
businesses.  I  don't  think  we  have  reached 
a  point  in  this  country  where  we  are  going 
to  ask  businesses — which  must  make  a 
profit  or  perish — to  underwrite  such  public 
service  postal  losses,  particularly  as  such 
nonprofit  publications  compete  for  adver- 
tising with  the  "In-business-for-profit" 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Another  type  of  desirable  public  service 
in  the  field  of  publishing,  which  has  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  our  national  ad- 
vancement, is  the  free-ln-county  news- 
papers. These  cost  the  Post  Office  a  net 
revenue  loss  of  approximately  $14  million 
a  year.  To  be  consistent  In  its  pay-as-you- 
go  philosophy,  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  charge  full  cost  for  this  kind  of 
service.  But,  to  put  that  service  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis,  would  sound  the  death 
knell  of  many  of  our  fine  and  valuable 
county  newspapers.  There  are  many  other 
types  of  public  services  which  could  be 
enumerated   to   emphasize  the   point. 

Rural  free  delivery  is  one  of  these.  Rural 
free  delivery  was  established  in  1896.  Today. 
It  serves  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Na- 
tion. R.F.D.  carriers  deliver  mall  to  more 
than  35  million  of  our  people,  to  our  ap- 
proximately 9'/2  million  farm  and  suburban 
families.  This  year,  the  citizens'  advisory 
council  reported  that  approximately  $95 
million  was  the  cost  of  the  public  welfare 
service  provided  In  rural  free  delivery.  Were 
the  Post  Office  to  Insist  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  for  rural  free  delivery,  farm  families 
would  pay  much  more  for  postal  service  than 
they  do  now.  Frequently  It  costs  10  times 
more  to  deliver  a  letter  on  a  remote  rural 
route  than  in  a  crowded  city.  The  rural  free 
delivery  system  was  established  to  provide 
our  farm  and  suburban  folks  with  benefits 
equal  to  those  of  the  city  dweller.  Without 
rural  free  delivery,  families  in  lonely  rural 
areas  would  be  heavily  penalized. 

Consider,  too.  America's  parcel  post  serv- 
ice, which  annually  carries  upwards  of  a 
billion  small  packages  to  even  the  most  re- 
mote regions  of  our  country.  Parcel  post 
Is  a  constant  and  personal  part  of  the  life 
of  each  of  us — businessmen,  farmers,  house- 
holders. We're  all  particularly  aware  of  that 
fact  right  now  In  sending  and  receiving  our 
Christmas  packages. 

But  the  essential  national  function  of  par- 
cel post,  a  self-supporting  service  with  rates 
set  by  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  not  by  Con- 
gress, Is  being  ctirtalled. 

Throughout  the  Nation's  legislative  history 
In  the  development  and  growth  of  our  great 
postal  service,  there  Is  constant,  frequent 
reference  to  the  fact  that  adequate  postal 
communication  should  be  provided  to  all 
Americans,  everywhere,  without  primary  con- 
siderations of  cost  or  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Postal  service 
has  always  been  considered  primarily  and 
basically  a  vital  public  service. 

These  examples  are  cited  to  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  the  present  administration's 
philosophy  that  the  Post  Office  Is  a  public 
utility,  or  should  be  considered  as  a  business 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Carrying  the 
administration's  philosophy  to  the  ultimate 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  pay  much 


more  for  postal  services.  Such  higher  postal 
rates  would  be  manifestly  unfair  In  many  re- 
spects, because  the  ordinary  mailer  would 
thus  also  be  carrying  the  burden  of  losses  on 
public  service  Items.  Or  it  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  uneconomic  operations  as  Is 
the  practice  In  private  business  which.  In 
turn,  would  deny  many  of  our  citizens  an 
adequate  mall  service. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  vote  general  taxes  to 
help  make  up  any  postal  operating  deficit 
which  Is  due  to  an  adequate  and  efficient 
postal  system  which  serves  the  American 
public  at  fair  and  equitable  rates.  Otir  Fed- 
eral Government  consists  of  some  10  major 
departments  and  hundreds  of  lesser  bureaus. 
There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Post  Office 
should  be  singled  out  for  operation  at  a 
profit,  while  all  the  others  can  incur  large 
deficits  which  amount  up  to  many  billions 
of  dollars. 

Postal  rates  could  be  raised  to  a  point 
where  they  hampered  and  choked  off  many 
legitimate  business  undertakings.  This 
might  be  necessary  for  a  profit-making  postal 
system.     Yet  would  It  be  wise? 

I  have  not  subscribed  to  the  ao-caUed 
Hoover  Commission  theory  that  "those  who 
get  governmental  services  should  pay  for 
them."  It  sounds  persuasive.  When  adapted 
to  our  postal  system.  It  demands  stiff  rates 
from  certain  users.  Yet,  apply  It  to  other 
spheres  of  Government  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

Would  not  this  theory  exempt  from  school 
taxes  all  fanHlles  without  children  of  their 
own?  What  abeut  local  flre  protection? 
Would  not  the  Hoover  theory  result  In  billing 
a  household  for  turning  out  the  hook-and- 
ladder  to  douse  an  attic  fire?  If  an  elderly 
woman  faints  on  the  sidewalk,  should  her 
family  be  billed  for  the  hourly  wages  and 
motor  vehicle  costs  of  the  patrolman  who 
drives  her  to  a  hospital  or  doctor's  office? 
These  are  questions  Implicit  In  the  whole 
Idea  of  "those  who  get  governmental  services 
should  pay  for  them." 

I  consider  the  Post  Office  a  service  Insti- 
tution. I  want  revenues  to  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  postal  costs  and  expenses.  But 
I  do  not  want  a  false  standard  raised  for 
fusing  these  two  areas.  We  could  balance 
the  postal  budget  at  the  cost  of  Impairing 
the  Nation's  economy,  partlcularlf  to  the 
detriment  of  the  less  favored  users  of  our 
mail  system. 

You  have  commented  considerably,  pro  and 
con.  In  your  columns  on  the  current  postal 
rate  controversy.  I  know  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  de- 
clared It  wants  no  subsidies,  and  that  the 
association  has  resisted  postal  rate  Increases 
untU  publishers  may  know  precisely  what 
the  costs  are.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  propaganda  has 
found  Its  way  Into  newspaper  columns. 
Much  of  It  Is  so  misleading  that  the  aver- 
age American  finds  it  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  sound  Judgment.  For  example,  the  Post- 
master General  has  frequently  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
Incvu?  a  $250  million  annual  loss  on  second- 
class  mall.  Second-class  maU,  as  you  know. 
Is  the  category  including  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Recently,  In  a  nationwide  telecast,  Mr. 
Summerfleld  said  that  the  loss  on  second- 
class  mail  amounted  to  $250  million  per  year, 
and  further  commented  that  "the  news- 
papers are  responsible  for  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  loss  of  second-class  mail."  In 
short,  he  placed  most  of  the  blame  squarely 
on  the  backs  of  the  magazine  publishers. 
But  what  Is  the  actual  truth? 

In  the  cost  ascertainment  report  for  1956, 
the  Post  Office  shows  the  total  loss  on  sec- 
ond-class mall  as  amounting  to  $268  million. 
Of  this  loss,  the  newspapers  account  for 
approximately  $104  million,  and  that  is  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  that  portion  of  exempt 
publications  which  Is  used  by  newspapers. 
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Despite  Mr.  Summerfleld's  statement  that 
the  newspapers  are  responsible  for  a  small 
portion  of  this  alleged  Ices,  his  own  ac- 
counting facts  reveal  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  approximately  60  percent  of  this 
alleged  loss.  I  do  not  make  this  statement 
as  being  critical  in  any  essential  of  our 
newspaper  Industry  but,  rather,  as  showing 
th3  confusion  that  exists  In  the  public  mind 
as  a  result  of  misleading  information  and 
Inaccurate  statements. 

I  referred  to  the  $269  million  as  an  alleged 
loss.  This  alleged  loss,  and  others,  are  based 
on  mere  cost  ascertainment  determinations, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  repeated- 
ly warned  the  Congress  that  to  use  cost  ascer- 
tainment exclusively  as  a  ratemaklng  device 
Is  a  fallacy.  Accordingly,  the  Poet  Office 
Department  has  modlfled  cost  ascertainment 
by  making  certain  provisions  for  the  usual 
allocation  of  costs  based  on  standard  rate- 
maklng  factors,  such  as  priority  and  prefer- 
ment of  service,  value  of  product,  ability  to 
pay,  and  other  Intangible  factors.  When 
this  formula  is  applied  to  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment costs,  an  amazing  result  Is  r&vealed. 
The  alleged  second  class  deficit  of  $269  mil- 
lion, so  glibly  asserted  by  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  in  publicity  statements,  suddenly 
shrinks  to  $102  million.  That  Is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $167  million.  And  the  $102  million 
still  remaining  Includes  many  Items  of  pub- 
lic service  for  which  the  Post  Office  itself  has 
requested  no  increase. 

If  second-class  mall  Is  to  be  placed  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  then  many  publishers 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  would  be  re- 
quired to  foot  the  bill  for  much  free  and 
privileged  mall,  some  of  which  is  in  direct 
competition  with  your  industry. 

The  forthcoming  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress will  see  great  pressures  being  exerted 
for  the  enactment  of  a  postal  rate  increase 
bin.  This  undoubtedly  will  be  used  by  the 
admlnl£tration  as  a  basis  for  approving  Fed- 
eral and  postal  employees'  pay  Increases.  I 
am  thoroughly  opposed  to  linking  pay  in- 
creases with  rates,  for  It  doesn't  make  sense. 

There  are  now  over  2  million  employees  In 
the  Federal  Government.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  these  work  for  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Is  It  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  mailers,  through  Increased 
postal  rates,  should  bear  the  brunt  of  em- 
ployee pay  Increases  for  the  entire  Federal 
Government?  Certainly,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  asking  for  Increases  In 
visitors'  fees  to  the  national  parks,  for  In- 
creases in  Patent  Office  fees,  for  Increases  in 
airline  fees  for  use  of  airway  facilities,  nor 
for  Increases  in  payment  for  other  public 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  supf>ort  a  fair  and  adequate  pay  In- 
crease for  Federal  and  postal  employees. 
But  such  pay  Increases  should  be  considered 
strictly  on  their  own  merits,  with  no  rela- 
tion whatsoever  to  rates  or  fees  to  be  charged 
the  American  public  for  services  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  wonder  how  often  we  tend  to  forget  that 
In  the  early  days  of  the  postal  service  the 
recipient  paid  for  the  transmission  of  mail 
at  the  time  he  received  it.  The  high  rates 
Imposed,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting,  led 
the  Congress  early  to  enact  lower  beneficial 
postal   rates   in   the   public   Interest. 

In  1792  George  Washington  mde  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  Congress:  "In  con- 
sequence of  the  rate  of  postage  imposed  on 
the  transmission  of  newspapers  by  the  Post 
Ofllce  law.  many  persons  in  Virginia  who 
h?d  heretofore  taken  newspapers  from  this 
city  had  declined  receiving  them  any  longer; 
and  that  many  others  declared  that  they 
had  only  continued  to  take  them  under  a 
full  persuasion  that  the  rates  of  postage 
would  be  reduced  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  and  that  If  such  reduction 
would  not  take  place  they  would  desire  their 
printers  to  stop  their  papers."  The  public 
service  obligations  of  our  postal  system  to 


the  American  people  were  obvious  then  as 
they  are  now. 

For  a  moment  or  two  let  us  analyze  the 
rate  bill  as  It  pcwsed  the  House..  You  will 
recall  that  it  provides  for  a  1-cent  Increase 
In  flrst-class  mail — that  Is  letter  mall;  a  1- 
cent  increase  in  airmail,  and  increasing  the 
postal  card  rate  froni  2  cents  to  3  cents. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  Increase  of  60  per- 
cent on  second-class  mall,  spread  over  a 
period  of  4  years.  It  also  provides  that  the 
5,000-pres8-run  newspapers  will  be  exempted 
from  the  rate  Increase.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision limiting  the  subsidy  to  any  one  pub- 
lication to  $100,000  based  on  the  Post  Office 
Department's  cost  ascertainment  figures. 

For  third-class  mall,  the  bill  provides  for 
immediate  hiking  of  the  bulk  minimum  per 
piece  rate  from  IVi  cents  to  2'/i  cents. 

The  House  bill  also  carries,  as  title  11, 
a  postal  p>ollcy  which  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  Post  Office  Department's 
own  philosophy  respecting  postal  rates,  but 
does  nothing  to  resolve  many  of  the  public 
service  problems  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. A  policy  provision  such  as  the  one 
contained  in  this  bill  Is  not  self-executing, 
and  needs  revision  if  it  is  to  provide  a  work- 
able and  equitable  basis  for  present  and 
future  postal  rate  action. 

I  do  not  favor  the  postal  rate  bill  as 
passed  the  House.  I  believe  there  is  much 
work  still  to  be  done  before  \(^e  can  prop- 
erly or  fairly  solve  the  perennial  postal  rate 
dilemma. 

First  of  all.  Congress  should  adopt  a  mod- 
ern postal  policy  enumerating  the  public 
services  properly  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  tax  funds  as  expenditures  in  the 
public  welfare.  The  present  bill  does  not 
Include  such  essential  policy  provisions. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  present  postal 
rate  bill  provides  that  the  5,000-press-run 
newspapers  shall  be  exempted  from  postal 
rates  Increases.  This  may  be  a  valid  pro- 
vision, although  certain  newspaper  groups 
have,  strenuously  objected  to  It.  But  my 
point  Is  this:  if  this  provision  remains  In 
the  bill,  then  I  insist  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  the 
subsidy  Involved,  and  provide  that  it  be 
borne  from  the  general  tax  funds.  It  should 
not  fall  upon  other  postal  customers.  De- 
pending upon  which  set  of  figures  is  used, 
this  subsidy  could  run  anywhere  from  $10 
million  to  upward  of  $20  million  or  more 
per  annum. 

At  the  present  time,  postal  rates  are  being 
determined  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Once  the 
Congress  has  adopted  a  much  needed  postal 
policy.  I  believe  that  all  postal  ratemaklng 
authority  should  be  vested  in  the  Congress, 
SO  as  to  insure  continuing  consistency  with 
postal  policy. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  Increase  in 
first  class  mall,  for  years  this  category 
has  shown  a  substantial  profit.  Now,  un- 
der the  present  Post  Office  formula,  costs 
have  been  shifted  so  that  it  carries  a  sub- 
stantial loss.  However,  the  Post  Office 
formula  was  adopted  without  benefit  of  a 
congressional  policy  enactment,  which  makes 
their  findings  inconclusive  and  possibly  in- 
accurate. 

The  proposed  rate  increases  for  second 
class  mail.  In  my  opinion,  would  tender  to 
foster  monopoly.  Bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  25,000  publications  equally  divided  be- 
tween newspapers  and  magazines  entered 
as  second  class  mall.  Unquestionably,  some 
of  the  larger  publications  could  stand  a 
60  percent  increase  In  rates  spread  over  4 
years,  but  what  about  the  smaller  publica- 
tions whose  profit  margins  are  declining, 
and  whose  struggle  to  stay  in  business 
would  end  if  faced  with  a  60  percent  in- 
crease? Are  we  ready  In  this  country  to 
t\im  our  press  over  to  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and   vest  It  In   a  quasl-monopoly?      Under 


such    circumstances    I    doubt    If    our   press 
would  be  any  longer  free. 

Would  It  possibly  dare  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  people  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  administration  with  respect  to 
our  scientific  race  with  other  nations? 
Would  the  publication  Aviation  Weekly  have 
told  us,  as  it  did  in  a  recent  edition,  that 
the  technological  and  scientific  develop- 
ments of  Russia  have  been  observed  for  a 
period  of  2  years  through  our  radar  installa- 
tions in  Turkey? 

Ovu-  press  discharges  the  obligation  our 
forefathers  placed  upon  it  when  it  brings  to 
public  light  mistakes  and  Inconslstenciei  of 
our  leaders,  who  are  held  responsible  for  ac- 
tion which  benefits  the  general  welfare. 

I  recognize  that  many  dally  newspapers 
have  found  other  ways  to  distribute  their 
mail  than  through  the  post  office.  Editor 
and  Publisher  recently  reported  all  percent 
decline  in  the  use  of  the  mails  for  newspa- 
per distribution  since  the  last  30  percent  In- 
crease went  into  effect  in  1951.  But  many 
weekly  newspapers  and  magazines,  totally 
dependent  on  mall  for  delivery,  may  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  Impact  of  a  drastic 
rate  increase  such  as  is  currently  proposed; 
60  percent  added  to  present  second  class  mall 
rates  would  mean  a  total  Increase  of  108 
percent  since  1951.  I  believe  this  Is  a  cost 
factor  far  in  excess  of  the  increases  In  other 
business  costs. 

You  have  perhaps  given  some  thought  to 
the  so-called  Rhodes  amendment,  which  lim- 
its the  subsidy  of  any  one  periodical  to  $100,- 
000  per  annum  to  be  determined  by  cost  as- 
certainment findings  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Just  a  word  on  that.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Post  Office  Department  itself  has 
condemned  cost  ascertainment  as  a  sole 
basis  for  postal  ratemaklng.  Secondly,  it 
seems  to  me  the  Rhodes  amendment  would 
vest  in  the  Postmaster  General  a  power  over 
the  free  press  perilous  to  our  country's  wel- 
fare. 

The  proposed  arrangement  would  permit 
one  individual,  the  Postmaster  Oeneral.  to 
set  varying  costs  on  competing  publications. 
He  could  give  preferment  to  one  publication 
over  another.  Bias  could  enter  Into  such 
Judgments.  The  implications  of  such  a  dic- 
tatorship are  obvious.  Even  the  present 
Postma^iter  General  admits  the  Rhodes 
amendment  is  unworkable.  I,  for  one,  am 
reluctant  to  support  it. 

The  proposal  to  raise  the  per  piece  rate 
on  third-class  mall  from  1>^  cents  to  2>4 
cents  is  far  too  drastic.  It  would  cause  wide- 
spread damage  to  small  business,  which  is 
already  In  sore  straits.  Many  small  btisl- 
ncsses  in  this  country  find  third-class  mall 
essential  as  an  ellectlve  and  economical 
means  of  advertising  and  selling  their  prod- 
ucts. These  are  the  small  businesses  which 
cannot  afford  the  substantial  cost  of  adver- 
tising through  radio,  television  and  the  press. 

I  feel  that  the  U.S.  Government  owes  small 
business  every  possible  encouragement  to 
prosper  and  grow.  There  has  been  testimony 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  that  small 
businesses  dependent  upon  the  mails  could 
not  survive  this  large  increase  proposed  In 
postal  rates.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  225.- 
000  third-class  mall  permits  in  existence  to- 
day. It  is  estimated  that  the  tisers  of  these 
permits  have  built  up  a  total  of  about  $15  bil- 
lion annual  business.  I.  for  one,  would  want 
to  approach  the  matter  of  increasing  third- 
class  mall  rates  with  exceeding  cauUon,  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  great  damage 
to  the  national  econonry  which  could  easily 
result  from  ill-considered  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

The  present  administration  Is  asking  our 
people  to  pay  more  money  few  less  service. 
It  Is  asking  us  to  pay  a  premium  for  built-in 
waste  and  inefficiency.  The  Oakland  Tribune 
of  Oakland,  Calif.,  In  an  editorial  dated  Au- 
gust 20,  1957,  asked  that  we  bring  back  the 
pony  express,  and  stated:  "The  truth  must 
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be  faced:  Whatever  the  reason,  mail  service 
in  the  bay  area  is  little  better  than  In  the 
days  of  its  infancy." 

There  is  general  complaint  that  the  mail 
service  is  deteriorating  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  of  South 
Cnrolina,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  has 
offered  a  bill  to  provide  modernization  of 
postal  facilities.  He  proposed  to  borrow  $2 
billion  from  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment P\ind.  He  believes  this  will  provide 
better  service  to  the  American  people  at 
drastically  reduced  costs.  I  shall  support 
him  in  this  effort. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  laid  the  blame 
on  Congress  for  not  providing  sufficient 
money  for  modernization  and  technical  im- 
provement. But  the  Congress  has  given  him 
practically  every  dollar  he  has  requested. 
Last  year,  for  example,  he  asked  for  $22.2C0.- 

000  for  administration  and  research,  of  which 
$4  million  was  actually  for  research.  Initially 
he  got  $20,500,000  of  this,  plus  another  $2 
million  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  re- 
quest. Of  $229,500,000  which  he  requested 
for  buildings  and  facilities.  Congress  initially 
voted  $220  million,  and  added  $17  million 
In  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  spent  many  thousands  of 
dollars  investigating  these  postal  problems. 

1  don't  want  to  see  this  substantial  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money  wasted.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  it  will  be  possible  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  develop  a 
modern  postal  policy  so  greatly  needed. 
Once  Congress  has  accomplished  this.  I  feel 
we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  act  intelli- 
gently and  constructively  on  postal  rate  in- 
creases and  other  crucial  postal  matters. 

Mr.  CANFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  had  a  great  many  protests  and  let- 
ters from  postal  workers  regarding  the 
number  who  will  probably  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  mechanization  or  automa- 
tion, or  whatever  it  is  called  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  They  are  very  anx- 
ious. I  know  the  great  interest  the 
gentleman  has  in  postal  workers.  Can 
he  give  me  any  information  about  that? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Briefly.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  read  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Masssichusetts  a  paragraph  in  a  news- 
letter distributed  last  week  by  the 
United  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Craftsmen.  This  paragraph  reads: 

Those  attending  our  meeting  were  taken 
on  a  tour  of  the  modernized  and  mechanized 
Washington  Post  Office  and  were  astounded 
at  what  they  saw.  All  agreed  that  such 
modernization  must  come. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  that  over  the  years  the 
volume  of  mail  steadily  increases.  It  is 
projected  in  the  new  fiscal  year  covered 
by  this  bill  more  than  12,000  new  postal 
workers  will  have  to  be  taken  on,  this 
with  all  the  new  automation.  So  gen- 
erally speaking,  I  believe  that  the  postal 
workers  of  the  Nation  need  not  fear  the 
effects  of  automation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  serve  on  the  same  committee.    I  did 


not  have  a  chance  to  have  my  question 
answered  earlier.  It  is  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Quite  a  number  of  Members  at- 
tended the  opening  of  the  most  modem 
postal  installation  in  the  world.  I  notice 
that  in  the  bill  $75  million  is  carried  for 
modernization.  The  work  will  continue 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  all  of  this  fund  be  not  ex- 
pended in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
that  portions  of  it  be  allocated  on  a  fair 
basis  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
will  assure  us  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  on  that  score. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  later. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Gary  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  is  a  hard-working  committee  and  it 
does  an  outstanding  job. 

I  wish  to  discuss  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  two  items  in  the  Treasury 
phase  of  the  bill  now  before  us.  One  is 
Customs.  While  the  amount  allowed  in 
this  bill  for  Customs  has  not  been  cut, 
we  know  that  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  denied 
Customs  additional  funds  sought  for  port 
protection  and  antismuggling  activities. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  Cus- 
toms, overexpended  in  expenditures,  was 
forced  during  the  2-day  Christmas  pe- 
riod of  last  year  to  take  a  calculated 
risk  and  to  cut  out  the  port  patrol  serv- 
ice of  our  seaboard  cities.  Ports  were 
unguarded  because  the  record  of  pre- 
vious years  showed  there  were  no  records 
of  smuggling  or  seizures  on  Christmas. 
One  of  the  ports  was  Philadelphia,  an- 
other was  New  York,  another  was  Bos- 
ton. The  resultant  publicity  caused 
great  concern. 

The  New  York  Times  on  March  2, 
1959,  editorialized  as  follows: 

In  the  last  15  years  the  antismuggling 
responsibilities  of  the  Customs  Service  in  the 
port  of  New  York  have  been  carried  out  by 
a  steadily  declining  staff.  During  the  war 
years  there  were  approximately  800  enforce- 
ment men  in  this  important  arm  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  After  the  war  the 
roster  was  reduced  to  about  500  men.  Now 
it  is  less  than  250.  The  S-day  week  means 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
constant  surveillance  on  the  hundreds  of 
piers  where  ocean  vessels  dock.  Nowadays 
on  the  average  pier  there  is  no  regularly  as- 
signed Customs  man  to  check  ships  and 
their  seamen  against  illicit  imports,  includ- 
ing narcotics.  New  York  is  an  obvious 
target  for  every  heroin-smuggling  ring  serv- 
ing as  a  transmission  belt  from  Europe  or 
Asia.  The  potential  apparatus  for  smug- 
gling includes  many  of  the  12,000  ships  that 
come  Into  this  port  every  year. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  who  has  been 
so  rightfully  upset  about  the  Customs 
personnel  action  last  Christmas. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Permsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CanfieldI  for  the  state- 
ment be  made,  which  is  true.  The  port 
of  Philadelphia  was  not  covered  by  a 


single  port  patrolman  on  the  whole  river 
front  of  the  Delaware  River  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holidays.  The  collector  of  the 
port  just  released  figures  for  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  1958  which 
would  show  that  $57  million  was  col- 
lected at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  cus- 
toms. 

We  in  Philadelphia  were  annoyed,  we 
are  still  annoyed  over  the  fact  that  our 
port  is  not  protected  on  holidays  and 
weekends.  I  know  that  the  gentleman, 
with  the  delegation  from  Philadelphia, 
has  called  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Kelley. 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  that  this 
system  must  be  broken  up. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
customs  officials  were  before  us  this 
year,  they  testified  that  the  funds  now 
reported  in  this  bill  today  would  give 
them  30  additional  plainclothesmen  for 
their  customs  agency  which  would  im- 
prove coverage  of  waterfront  areas,  no- 
tably those  in  New  York.  Commissioner 
Kelley  then  said: 

We  will  see  how  effective  they  are  in  mak- 
ing seizures  on  these  piers  which  lately  are 
not  completely  gruarded. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Customs  was 
now  in  an  exploratory  stage  of  a  new 
tyi>e  of  enforcement  work  and  if  the 
new  group  was  successful,  more  people 
would  be  requested. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  there  is  definite 
need  now  for  a  larger  group  of  customs 
agents,  trained  to  apprehend  those  who 
deal  in  the  devious  arts  of  smuggling 
and  the  illicit  narcotics  traffic  and  more 
attention  must  be  paid  the  matter  of 
port  protection. 

I  am  today  proposing  that  the  staff 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
be  directed  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  adequacy  of  customs  enforcement, 
in  our  major  ports  with  reference  to  port 
security  and  smuggling.  I  live  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York  and  it 
disturbs  me  no  end  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Narcotics,  Dr.  Anslinger,  tells 
us  that  43  percent  of  all  drug  addiction 
in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in 
New  York  City.  Organized  dope  gangs, 
with  headquarters  in  foreign  countries, 
are  still  getting  this  awful  stuff  to  our 
shores. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  briefly  to 
touch  on  another  Treasury  item  which  I 
do  not  think  is  being  given  proper  atten- 
tion at  this  time  because  of  what  it 
means  to  the  maintenance  of  our  fiscal 
system  and  our  economy.  I  refer  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

No  one,  perhaps,  will  ever  know  what 
vast  sums  are  lost  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  through  ignorance,  neg- 
lect, evasion,  and  fraud. 

When  the  new  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  was  before  us  a  few  weeks 
back,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about 
the  number  of  people  who  should  know 
better  and  who  were  simply  not  filing  tax 
returns.  His  answer  was:  "Congress- 
man, it  is  amazing." 

Commissioner  Latham  told  us  this 
year  that  93.5  million  returns  were  filed 
during  the  calendar  year,  1958,  33  mil- 
lion of  which  called  for  refunds.  The 
audit  force,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  com- 
pleted the  examination  of  2.6  million 
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returns,  which  audit  provided  for  the 
Government  $1.5  billion  additional  rev- 
enue. Very  properly  I  think,  he  went  on 
to  say  he  proposed  within  the  limitation 
of  the  budget  to  step  up  the  number  of 
returns  audited  each  year  and  he  warned 
the  public  to  realize  that  the  Service  does 
not  have  a  set  pattern  in  the  matter 
of  auditing  returns.  It  is  pursuing  a 
trial-and-error  method  with  changes 
each  year. 

Some  years  back,  authorities  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  indicated  to 
us  that  the  then  examination  of  returns 
might  possibly  be  reaching  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns  insofar  as  the  Treas- 
ury is  concerned  but  today  this  is  not  the 
testimony  of  our  Treasury  chiefs.  Mr. 
Rose.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, told  us  this  year  every  dollar  spent 
on  enforcement  this  year  would  prob- 
ably bring  upwards  of  $10  and  Mr. 
Latham  himself  said  that  his  latest  ap- 
praisal indicated  $13. 

This  being  so,  I  cannot  help  but  won- 
der if  we  are  serving  the  best  interests 
of  the  Treasury  and  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  if  we  do  not  provide 
realistic  sums  for  enforcement  and  col- 
lections. 

I  am  proposing,  therefore,  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
make  a  thorough  study  to  ascertain  the 
facts  so  that  the  Congress  can  properly 
determine  whether  or  not  additional 
funds  for  enforcement  purposes  would 
enhance  the  Treasury  and  do  justice  to 
those  honest  taxpayers  who  carry  their 
full  burden  of  taxation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CANPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  rise  sim- 
ply to  make  this  observation,  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  conducting  such  a  study  over  the 
period  of  the  past  2  to  3  years,  and  be- 
ginning 2  days  ago  we  went  into  execu- 
tive session  hearings  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
the  other  Treasury  officials  concerned 
with  this.  I  think  that  such  a  study  as 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  is  avail- 
able, and  I  think  what  is  needed  is  some 
coordination  between  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  who  have  been  con- 
ducting this  study  and  the  gentleman's 
conunittee.  I  am  going  to  urge,  just  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  around  to  it,  tomorrow 
morning,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  consult  with 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  to  gain 
the  benefit  of  what  our  studies  have 
shown  to  date.  I  might  say  that  our 
studies  to  date  certainly  bear  out  the 
request  of  the  Bxireau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, and  my  preliminary  conclusion 
would  be,  as  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested, that  It  would  be  really  a  loss  in 
revenue  right  at  the  front  line  not  to  be 
able  to  have  the  manpower  to  do  the 
Job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  this 
bill  calls  for  the  spending  of  some  $29 
billion? 


Mr.  CANPIELD.  Yes;  that  Is  true. 
But,  as  the  chairman  well  pointed  out  a 
few  moments  ago,  the  major  dollar  fig- 
ures in  that  sum  are  chargeable  to  in- 
definite expenditures,  such  as  the  $8  bil- 
lion plus  Item  for  interest  on  our  public 
debt  and  trust  fund  items.  We  have  no 
control  outside  of  the  Treasury  items, 
Post  Office  and  Tax  Court  items  in  this 
bill.  They  aggregate,  roughly,  $4,600 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
cannot  be  over  30  Members  on  the  floor. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  Members 
here  to  hear  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  $29  billion  bill.  Therefore  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5805)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


DAVID  ABSHIRE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  IMr.  Arends],  I  offer  a 
resolution — House  Resolution  218 — and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1929.  as  amended,  oi^e  of 
the  minority  employees  authorized  therein 
shall  be  the  following-named  person.  efXec- 
tlve  March  1,  1959,  until  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  House,  to-wlt:  David  Abshire.  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  basic  rate  of 
$4,500  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  official 
list  of  the  numbers  drawn  for  the  95th 
Irish  sweepstakes  was  published  in  our 
newspapers.  Thousands  of  Americans 
across  the  country  will  be  anxiously 
awaiting  the  results,  which  in  some  cases 
will  mean  the  happy  fulfillment  of  a 

dream. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  know  what 
the  total  proceeds  were  from  the  world- 
wide sale  of  these  Irish  sweepstake 
tickets?  A  record  high  of  over  $15 Vi 
million.  I  also  wonder  how  many  of 
you  know  what  part  of  this  amount 
represents  our  own  American  dollars? 
Probably  $12  million  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  our  loss  is 
Ireland's  gain.  The  Irish  Government, 
410  hospitals,  and  the  Irish  Red  Cross 
fund  will  again  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
an  additional  $6'if  million— most  of  It 
painlessly  and  voluntarily  donated  by 
our  American  wage  earners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  know  how  long  are 
we  going  to  permit  and  allow  hypocrisy 
to  blind  us  from  the  obvious?  How  long 
are  we  going  to  continue  our  reluctance 
to  recognize  a  known  fact  that  the  urge 
to  gamble  is  deeply  ingrained  in  hiunan 
beings? 

Mr.  Speaker,  judging  from  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  pour  Into  Ireland,  which 
has  a  population  of  less  than  3  million 
people,  and  Into  other  countries.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  conclude  that  a  na- 
tional lottery  in  America  would  bring 
Into  the  coffers  of  our  Govenmient  $10 
billion  a  year  In  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  ever  going  to 
banish  hypocrisy?  Or  are  we  willing  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  collection  of 
only  Income  taxes  from  these  sweepstake 
and  foreign  lottery  winners? 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  In 
Congress  persist  in  refusing  to  capitalize 
on  the  natural  gambling  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  and  while  we  continue 
to  ignore  the  tremendous  revenue-pro- 
ducing features  of  a  national  lottery. 
bilUons  of  American  dollars  leave  our 
shores  every  year  in  support  of  foreign- 
operated  lotteries  and  other  gambling 
activities. 

Because  of  our  blind  stubbornness  in 
refusing  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
human  betting  urge  of  our  American 
people,  we  have  become  the  principal 
contributors  to  many  of  these  foreign 
lotteries. 
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AWARD   OF   YOUNG    AMERICAN 
MEDAL  FOR  BRAVERY 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
award  that  has  been  made  to  a  young 
man  who  lives  In  my  district.  William 
Joseph  Steury,  of  Bluffton,  Ind.,  has 
been  given  the  Young  American  Medal 
for  Bravery  for  the  year  1957.  The  Com- 
mittee recommending  the  award  to  the 
Attorney  General  is  composed  of  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Chairman;  Solici- 
tor General  J.  Lee  Rankin ;  and  Luther  A. 
Huston,  Director  of  Public  Information. 
The  medal  will  be  presented  to  Steury 
by  President  Eisenhower  at  the  White 
House. 

The  medal  Itself  was  established  by  the 
Congress  in  1950  to  be  awarded  to  boys 
and  girls  who  prior  to  their  19th  birth- 
days performed  outstanding  acts  of  brav- 
ery. Recommendations  for  the  awards 
must  be  submitted  by  the  State  Gover- 
nors. In  the  case  of  Steury.  the  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  Handley  of  In- 


diana was  supported  enthusiastically  by 
a  great  many  other  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. 

The  recipient,  who  is  now  a  student  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Steury.  of  Bluff- 
ton.  The  award  wsis  made  for  saving  the 
life  of  Rev.  Wayne  Piety,  who  while 
fishing  upon  the  ice  of  Kunkel  Lake, 
broke  through  and  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  drowning.  Young  Steury  with 
great  bravery  and  presence  of  mind 
crawled  out  on  the  treacherous  Ice  and 
extended  a  tree  limb  across  the  hole  in 
the  Ice  so  that  Reverend  Piety  could  hang 
on  and  keep  his  head  above  water. 
Thereafter.  Steury  assisted  him  in  such 
ways  as  he  could  imtil  the  State  police 
and  local  firemen  arrived  with  equipment 
which  would  permit  them  to  get  on  the 
rotten  ice  and  remove  Reverend  Piety 
from  the  water. 

His  home  community,  our  congres- 
sional district  and,  I  am  sure,  the  entire 
Nation  are  proud  of  this  young  man  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  that  he  displayed. 


OCEANIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  two 
newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ap- 
proximately a  week  during  the  month  of 
February,  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country  was  focused  on  the  need  for  ex- 
panded research  into  our  oceanic  depths. 
Scarcely  a  newspaper  or  magazine  failed 
to  include  an  article  on  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  report  recommendmg  a 
vigorous  national  program  of  oceanic  re- 
search. The  report  among  other  things 
dealt  with  the  greater  military  impor- 
tance of  the  ocean  depths  when  compared 
with  outer  space;  the  nerd  for  develop- 
ing the  protein  sources  of  the  ocean 
depths:  the  possibihty  of  controlling 
weather  through  a  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  oceanic  phenomena:  the 
possibilities  of  the  development  of  under- 
seas  mineral  resources  and  many  other 
practical  and  essential  ol)jectives. 

To<)ay.  le:s  than  a  month  later,  we 
have  increased  demands  for  additional 
funds  to  increase  expenditures  in  the 
field  of  outer  space;  while  the  demands 
for  additional  research  expenditures  in 
oceanic  research  are  still  being  im- 
answered.  Even  if  we  should  ignore  all 
other  aspects,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  some  105  research  vessels 
presently  engaged  In  oceanic  research, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  frenzied  efforts  to 
expand  in  this  area,  while  we  have  only 
45  ships,  for  the  most  part  seriously  out- 
moded, now  In  research  operations. 

What  is  more  significant  Is  that  we  ap- 
pear to  be  unwilling  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  recently  annovmced  the  deacti- 
vation of  the  Albatross  III,  a  converted 
fishing  trawler,  on  the  grounds  of  inef- 
ficiency of  operation.  The  Bureau  plans 
to  replace  the  Albatross  III  with  privately 


chartered  fishing  vessels.  The  Bureau's 
Director  admits  that  the  use  of  fishing 
trawlers  will  result  in  the  curtailment  of 
some  of  the  research  activities  of  the 
laboratory,  but  further  states  that  these 
curtailments  are  required  in  the  light  of 
budgetary  limitations.  Because  of  these 
same  budgetary  limitations,  the  present 
Commercial  Fisheries  budget  does  not 
r^uest  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  research  vessel  to  replace  the  Alba- 
tross III.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  has  re- 
placed one  Inefficient  operation  with  an- 
other still  more  inefficient  operation. 
The  obvious  necessity  of  providing  a  sub- 
stitute vessel  for  the  Albatross  III  Is  not 
demanded.  To  me,  this  is  an  example  of 
the  worst  type  of  penny  wise,  pound  fool- 
ish economy.  We  know  that  this  re- 
search field  Is  essential  to  our  security 
now  and  in  the  future.  We  know  that 
Russia  is  extremely  active  and  expanding 
in  oceanic  research.  It  Is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  detract  from  the  importance  of 
space  research,  but  it  is  just  as  important 
that  we  do  not  delude  ourselves  through 
apathy  or  neglect  as  to  the  true  Im- 
portance and  necessity  for  Intensive  con- 
centration on  oceanographic  research. 
Since  we  all  are  agreed  that  more  rather 
than  less  fiscal  expenditures  are  required 
for  additional  exploration  into  outer 
space,  It  seems  obvious  that  additional 
funds  should  and  must  be  appropriated 
to  enable  our  country  to  not  only  over- 
take but  surpass  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
field  of  oceanic  research.  To  do  less  can 
prove  disastrous. 

A  nation's  defense  posture  Is  only  as 
good  as  its  weakest  link.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars spent  on  research  in  the  field  of  outer 
space  may  be  completely  wasted  if  we 
fail  to  adequately  prepare  ourselves  with 
a  defense  against  underseas  attack. 
Only  through  Increased  concentration  on 
oceanographic  research  activities  can  we 
hope  to  plug  this  highly  vulnerable  weak- 
ness in  our  country's  defense. 

As  a  means  of  documenting  my  con- 
tention. I  would  hke  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  New  Bedford 
Standard -Times  in  March  of  1958.  I  also 
am  including  an  article  describing  the 
views  of  one  of  our  foremost  naval  lead- 
ers, Vice  Adm.  C.  B.  Momsen,  retired, 
concerning  the  pressing  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional oceanographic  research. 
[Prom  the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  1 
Sea  Battle  1958 — Ket  to  SxTRvrvAL.  I— United 

States  Is  Losing  to  Russia  in  VrtAL  Race 

To  Harness  Oceans 

( By  Everett  S .  Allen ) 

The  United  States  Is  losing  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  biggest  and  most  Important  sea 
battle  In  mankind's  history,  the  contest  to 
unlock  the  ocean's  secrets  for  use  In  peace 
or  war.  Principally  by  default.  American 
oceanography  Is  surrendering  the  lead  In  a 
half-dozen  marine  science  fields  to  a  Russia 
that  Is  better  equipped,  spending  more 
money,  and  able  to  put  many  more  capable 
scientists  on  this  particular  assignment. 

Further,  since  Russia  Is  largely  a  land- 
bound  country.  It  has  been  suggested  her 
primary  Interest  In  the  sea  might  weU  be  for 
aggressive  purposes. 

It  Is  ftoteworthy  In  this  respect  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  chief  target  In  either  a  hot  or 
eold  war,  the  United  States,  has  the  largest 
coastline  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 


OAIN   KAraiLT 


Soviet  oceanography  10  years  ago  was  pro- 
vincial. Today,  it  is  worldwide  in  scope  and 
progressing  rapidly.  Russia  has  initiated 
a  crash  program  in  ocean  study  comparable 
to  the  rocket-outer-space  effort  that  pro- 
duced sputnik. 

For  it  Is  Increasingly  accepted  In  scientific 
circles  that  whoever  controls  the  seas  and 
whoever  knows  most  about  them,  not  only 
from  coast  to  coast,  but  from  top  to  bottom, 
as  well,  could  conceivably  control  the  world, 
the  effect  of  alrpower  notwithstanding. 

These  are  the  concerted  views  of  America's 
leading  oceanographers.  quaUtatlvely  among 
the  world's  best,  who  have  been  Interviewed 
exclusively  by  the  Standard-Times  to  find 
out  how  the  United  States  stands  in  a 
scientific  race  on  which  the  world's  survival 
could  rest.  For  the  future  depends  upon  the 
sea,  which  covers  three-fo\irths  of  the  earth's 
stirf  ace,  and  contains  the  answers  to  most  of 
Its  pressing  problems. 

By  comparison,  they  say,  rocketry,  missiles, 
space  transport  and  the  like  are  essentially 
adventures  in  gadgetry  That  Is  why  most 
oceanographers,  seriously  concerned  at  the 
prospect  of  Russia  establishing  a  long  lead 
in  the  earth  sciences,  warn : 

"Spend  all  of  America's  might  and  money 
on  rockets,  and  you  will  still  lose  the  war 
with  Russia,  whether  It  be  cold  or  hot." 

SEAS   TO   BE   DECISIVE 

To  the  degree  to  which  the  Soviets  gain 
a  lead  In  oceanography,  the  possibility  of  war 
Increases.  If  there  Is  war.  there  Is  sound 
reaaon  to  believe  the  seas — not  the  air  or 
outer  space — ^wlll  be  the  dedslve  theater  of 
military  operations. 

As  weapon  systems  evolve  the  submarine- 
launched  missile  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
effective,  for  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
tell  where  It  came  from,  and  It  can  be 
launched  close  to  the  target,  allowing  little 
time  for  defense  tactics.  By  contrast,  the 
Intercontinental  ballistics  missile  will  allow 
defenders  several  thousand  miles  worth  of 
reaction  time  before  It  arrives  in  the  target 
area. 

The  ocean  also  is  the  medium  over  which 
America  must  carry  supplies  and  support  to 
its  allies  If  the  free  world  is  to  stand.  Fur- 
ther, In  the  modern  concept  of  atomic  war. 
the  seas'  depths  are  the  most  effective  hiding 
place  for  concealing  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive action. 

If  there  Is  cold  war  only,  there  still  remains 
the  present  struggle  for  balance  of  power  in 
the  world.  Of  tantamount  Importance 
in  this  East-West  contest  for  alliances  are 
the  underdeveloped  have-not  nations,  which 
require  such  basics  as  food  and  fuel.  Also 
torn  between  necessities  and  loyalties  are 
many  of  the  more  develop>ed  countries,  which 
are  In  pressing  need  of  cheap  power  and  new 
sources  of  minerals  and  metals  when  peter- 
ing-out  mines  are  exhausted. 

OCEAN    HOLDS   KET 

In  the  ocean  lies  the  answer  to  all  of  these 
things,  fundamentally  important  In  peace, 
critical  In  war.  EUther  Russia  or  the  United 
States  win  find  the  keys  to  these  secrets, 
since  no  other  nation  is  making  anything  like 
the  deepwater  scientific  effort  of  these  two — 
and  the  Soviet  effort  is  several  times  that  of 
America's. 

The  nation  that  does  score  an  eventual 
breakthrough  on  any  of  these  principal 
marine  fronts  will  be  in  a  greatly  enhanced 
position,  through  prestige,  politics,  and  per- 
suasion to  tip  the  worldwide  balance  of 
power. 

As  an  example,  which  way  would  India's 
hungry  millions  look  for  leadership,  East  or 
West,  if  Russia  first  found  a  practical  means 
of  providing  limitless  quantities  of  fish  pro- 
tein for  IVi  cents  a  pound  or  less  to  Nehru's 
money-poor  country?  Protein  Is  a  princi- 
pal lack  of  the  Indian  diet,  and  this  ques- 
tion will  be  answered  one  day. 
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rUNDAMSNTAL    PROBLEMS 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lema  that  oceanography  and  Ita  allied 
sciences  will  help  to  solve,  and  It  Is  the 
growing  prospect  of  their  solution  that  has 
caxised  the  Soviet  Union  to  place  new  empha- 
sis on  basic  research  in  the  earth  sciences: 

1.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  prominent  U.S.  physi- 
cist, has  suggested  Russia  might  conceiv- 
ably be  able  to  halt  rainfall  in  the  United 
States  for  a  2-year  period,  or  otherwise  con- 
trol its  weather  so  that  Americans  possibly 
would  be  willing  to  surrender  without  a  shot 
having  been  fired.  An  apparent  major  key 
to  weather  control  lies  in  the  circulation  and 
surface  action  of  the  earth's  oceans. 

2.  Prof.  Harrison  Brown,  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  geophysicist,  predicts 
oceans  eventually  will  provide  power  in 
quantity  because  man  will  extract  its  hydro- 
gen for  fusion  energy.  Both  British  and 
United  States  Oovernments  have  announced 
Initial  step  laboratory  successes  in  this  di- 
rection; the  goal  is  electrical  power  virtually 
as  Inexhaustible  as  the  seas  themselves. 

"HARNESSED"   SUNLIGHT 

3.  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Furnas,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  says  the  seas  eventually 
will  give  up  zinc,  gold,  vanadium,  titanium, 
and  unique  liquid  fuels,  the  latter  formed  by 
the  photosynthesis  of  "harnessed"  sunlight 
In  the  oceans.  There  is  mounting  interest 
In  possible  undersea  oil  deposits  which  one 
day  might  supplement  diminishing  petro- 
leum supplies  on  land;  southern  California 
offshore  wells  are  only  "surface  scratchers" 
compared  with  sources  that  might  be  de- 
veloped. 

4.  Gigantic  undersea  mountain  ranges, 
vast  plains,  submarine  valleys  hundreds  of 
miles  In  extent,  swift  currents  like  rivers  that 
flow  across  the  ocean  bottom  at  speeds  up 
to  75  miles  an  hour,  all  of  these  phenomena, 
discovered  relatively  recently,  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  undersea  world's  contour  has 
much  In  common  with  our  own. 

Militarily,  there  is  an  obvious  advantage 
to  being  able  to  feel  at  home  In  this  new 
world,  to  be  able  to  cruise,  fight,  and  hide 
at  depths  up  to  2',i  miles,  over  an  extended 
period.  The  United  States,  and  undoubtedly 
Russia  as  well,  already  has  started  making 
hydrographic  charts  of  the  undersea  such  as 
now  are  available  for  surface  navigation. 

5.  Earth  populations  are  soaring;  mil- 
lions already  are  chronically  hungry.  The 
sea  will  become  the  principal  source  of  the 
additional  foods  mankind  Is  going  to  need. 

THREAT  TO  LIFE  SEEN 

6.  Through  industrial  and  domestic  uses 
Of  fuel,  principally  coal,  man  has  injected 
Into  the  atmosphere  increasing  amounts  of 
carbon  dioxide  since  1900.  This  may  be 
Jeopardizing  his  way  of  life.  If  not  his  exist- 
ence, and  the  oceans  apparently  contain 
the  first  clue  to  this  possibly  grim  riddle. 

7.  The  shortest  East-West  distance  in  a 
hot  war  is  over  the  pole,  across  the  Arctic 
wastes.  Adm.  Donald  B.  MacMillan,  and 
other  Arctic  and  military  experts  long  have 
predicted  that  if  the  Russians  come,  they 
will  come  that  way.  Successful  Arctic  of- 
fense or  defense  requires  knowledge  of  this 
still  little-known  area,  which  is  principally 
ice-filled  ocean. 

8.  If  it  is  proved  that  waters  In  the  great 
ocean  depressions  do  not  rise  to  the  surface 
in  less  than  decades,  or  even  hundreds  of 
years,  these  depths  may  offer  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  disposal  of  radio- 
active wastes.  Europe,  urgently  seeking  a 
new  power  source  to  replace  diminishing 
C3al  and  oil  supplies,  is  face  to  face  with 
this  problem  right  now. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  America's  top 
oceanographers  watch  the  administration 
and  Congress  apprehensively,  comparing  last 
year's  modest  national  budget  of  $6  million 
for  basic  ocean  study  with  the  billions  now 


scheduled   tor   missiles,    rockets   and   outer 
space  effort. 

rUNDS   UNCERTAIN 

The  Navy,  which  relies  heavily  on  ocean- 
ography, and  would  be  critically  dependent 
upon  its  efforts  In  an  undersea  war.  has 
to  parcel  out  funds  to  ocean  scientists  from 
year  to  year,  usually  with  "worry  periods"  in 
between.  Just  prior  to  each  contract  ter- 
mination, the  scientists  do  not  know  whether 
their  Jobs,  plans  and  ideas  will  be  perpet- 
uated or  dumped  Into  the  discard. 

"Why  on  earth  can't  you  guarantee  finan- 
cial support  to  us  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
or  even  2?"  a  pleading  geophysicist  asked 
the  Government.  "Contractors,  grocers,  any- 
body In  business  has  to  be  able  to  make 
long-range  plans. 

"Suppose  we  work  a  year  to  put  together 
a  competent  team  of  speclallEts.  Then  the 
funds  are  cut  off.  the  team  scatters,  oecause 
its  people  have  to  find  other  ways  to  earn 
a  living.  What  the  team  learned  in  its  Drlef 
study  Is  largely  lost.  A  few  months  later,  the 
Government  decides  It  wants  the  work  con- 
tinued, and  you  find  you  can't  get  the  team 
together  again. 

"Right  now,"  the  scientist  predicted,  "If 
the  Government  wanted  to  double  Its  ef- 
fort In  oceanography,  which  probably  should 
be  done — It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to 
get  the  people  to  do  it." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15.  1959] 

Ocean,  Not  Space,  Held  Man's  Hope — Ad- 
miral MoMSEN  Foresees  Vast  Exploita- 
tion AND  Use  of  Super  Submarines 

Arlington.  Va.,  March  14.— To  Vice  Adm. 
C.  B.  Momsen  the  emphasis  on  space  is  a  bit 
ridiculous.  Man's  future,  he  Insists,  Is  on 
this  planet,  in  and  below  the  ocean. 

The  retired  admiral,  who  has  studied  the 
sea  for  years,  foresees  the  following: 

Submarines  carrying  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers will  speed  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  at  225  miles  an  hour — quietly, 
cheaply  and  safely. 

Cargo  submarines  will  cross  the  top  of  the 
world  under  the  North  Pole  at  70  miles  an 
hour.  Behind  them  will  trail  a  mile-long 
chain  of  sausage-like  rubber  containers, 
filled  with  12  million  gallons  of  oil. 

Fish  farms  in  the  ocean  depths  will  sup- 
ply most  of  the  world's  food. 

The  force  of  ocean  tides,  currents  and 
waves  will  be  converted  Into  electricity  in 
giant  underwater  power  plants. 

Submarine  mining  camps  will  sweep  the 
ocean  fioor,  harvesting  a  wealth  of  minerals. 
Extracting  plants  will  process  the  limitless 
acres  of  sea  water  for  gold,  copper,  magne- 
sium and  dozens  of  other  essential  elements. 

Vast  reservoirs  of  oil  and  natural  gas  be- 
neath the  ocean  floor  will  be  tapped. 

Sea  water  will  be  converted  to  fresh  water, 
pumped  Inland,  and  used  to  transform  des- 
ert regions  into  garden  spots. 

thirtt-eight  tears  in  riELO 

Science  fiction?  All  that  Is  feasible,  the 
admiral  says,  and  will  come  about  as  soon 
as  man  is  willing  to  put  forth  the  time, 
money  and  effort. 

The  oceans,  their  power  and  resources 
have  been  Admiral  Momsen's  business  for 
48  years.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  In  1919,  and  2  years  later  went  Into 
the  submarine  service.  He  stayed  there  until 
his  retirement  In  1955.  Since  then  he  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  several  companies 
interested  in  underwater  travel  or  resources. 

If  his  name  sounds  familiar.  It  Is  probably 
because  he  gave  It  to  the  Momsen  lung, 
which  he  helped  develop  as  an  escape  ap- 
paratus for  men  trapped  in  sunken  subma- 
rines. The  device  is  still  used  by  navies  all 
over  the  world. 

He  also  had  a  hand  In  developing  the 
diving  bell  that  saved  the  lives  of  33  men 
trapped  in  the  submarine  Squalus  off  Ports- 
mouth. NJi..  In  1939. 


"We've  all  gone  a  little  crazy  about  thU 
outer  space  business  Just  to  keep  up  with 
the  JoncEes."  he  says.  "The  ocean  is  the 
place  where  we  should  be  putting  our  efforts 
In  order  to  provide  for  future  generations. 

"The  population  of  the  world  la  expanding 
at  a  tremendous  rate.  Within  a  few  hun- 
dred years  at  the  most,  people  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  things  they  need.  And 
they'll  find  them  all  in  the  sea.  the  world's 
last  great  unexplored  frontier." 

Submarines  cannot  go  below  1.000  feet 
now,  he  notes,  but  one  Is  being  developed 
that  should  be  able  to  go  down  10,000.  That 
would  hit  bottom  75  percent  of  the  time, 
although  the  maximum  depth  of  the  ocean 
is  known  to  be  about  36.000  feet. 

When  the  atomic  Nautilus  sailed  under 
the  North  Pole  last  August,  new  vistas  were 
opened  In  the  field  of  underwater  commerce. 
Here  was  a  route  that  would  cut  nearly 
6.000  miles  off  the  11,200-mlle  Journey  from 
London  to  Tokyo. 

United  States  Rubber,  a  company  for 
which  Admiral  Momsen  Is  consultant,  has 
been  developing  for  more  than  15  years  rub- 
ber containers  for  transporting  liquids.  The 
company  visualizes  the  day  when  cargoes 
will  be  hauled  around  the  world  by  sub- 
marines towing  a  series  of  containers.  20 
feet  in  diameter  and  400  feet  long.  Each 
container  would  hold  a  million  gallons,  and 
each  submarine  could  haul  a  chain  of  them 
5,000  feet  long. 

About  75  liquids — acids,  oils  and  alco- 
hols— could  be  transported  that  way.  pltis 
a  variety  of  such  Items  as  dry  lime,  grains 
and  fertilizers. 

Big  oil  tankers  cannot  get  Into  shallow  har- 
bors to  unload.  However,  a  submarine  cargo 
train  could  surface  outside  a  small  harbor, 
cut  a  container  loose  and  let  it  be  towed 
into  the  harbor. 


AMENDMENT     TO     AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Alger  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  f)oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1958.  an  eminent  jurist.  T. 
Whitfield  Davidson,  whose  experience  on 
a  Federal  bench  is  exceeded  by  few.  If 
any.  serving  in  the  judiciary  today,  hand- 
ed down  a  decision  which  simply  con- 
firmed and  reasserted  the  right  of  an 
American  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his 
own  property  so  long  as  he  disturbs  the 
rights  of  no  one  else  in  the  process. 

On  February  24,  1959,  the  Supreme 
Court  summarily  reversed  Judge  David- 
son in  these  words — and  this  is  the  sum 
total  of  these  comments  : 

The  Judemcnt  Is  reversed.  Wickard  v.  Fil- 
burn  (317  U.S.  111). 

What  infraction  of  law  was  here  in- 
volved? J.  Evetts  Haley,  Jr..  who  oper- 
ates a  1.600-acre  cattle  ranch  in  Okla- 
home  and  who  has  never  applied  for  nor 
accepted  any  kind  of  Government  sub- 
sidy, grew  43  acres  of  wheat  which  he  fed 
to  his  own  cattle  on  his  own  ranch.  He 
asked  for  Government  loans  on  none  of 
it.  He  sold  none.  But  he  was  assessed 
a  fine  of  $506.11 — for  planting  wheat 
during  1956  when  he  had  no  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  from  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Committee;  for  planting 
wheat,  mind  you;  not  selling  it. 
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The  learned  Judge  Davidson,  in  finding 
for  the  defendant,  cited  ample  Judicial 
precedent  for  excluding  Haley's  act  of 
simply  producing  something — of  itself 
quite  legal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress in  the  first  place.  "He  has  mark- 
eted nothing;  he  has  sold  nothing;  and  he 
has  entered  nowhere  into  the  marts  of 
commerce."  But  as  other  Federal  jurists 
have  been  wont  to  do.  he  took  judicial  no- 
tice of  other  authorities,  not  essentially 
judicial,  but  nonetheless  authoritative, 
on  this  subject  of  men's  basic  rights. 

Iquote  the  judge: 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  a  man  uttered 
these  words:  "I  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  will 
with  mine  own."  •  •  •  The  10th  amendment 
says:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

On  September  9,  1958,  judgment  was 
entered  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

On  February  24,  1959,  without  a  hear- 
ing: 

The  Judgment  Is  reversed.  Wickard  v. 
nibum  (317  U.S.  111). 

The  decision  of  Judge  Davidson  is  thus 
repudiated.  Are  the  authorities  he  cited 
repudiated  as  well?  Since,  as  a  nation, 
we  have  not  yet  repudiated  one  of  those 
authorities  and  we  cannot  the  other,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  simple  bill 
aimed  at  bringing  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  in  a  little  closer 
conformity  with  both.  Whatever  effect 
this  little  amendment  might  have  on  the 
grandiose  schemes  of  the  planners,  how- 
ever far  it  might  set  back  the  managerial 
revolution,  this  bill  would  simply  permit 
an  American  to  plant  wheat  on  his  own 
land  to  be  consumed  on  his  own  farm, 
free  of  interference  by  anybody.  Where 
Americans  ever  lost  that  right,  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  urge  your  support  in  restoring 
it  to  them. 


THE    FUTURE    OP    THE    ST.    LOUIS 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
one  of  the  two  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  my  home  city  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  closed  for  almost  4  weeks  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  strike  by  the  St.  Louis  News- 
paper Guild. 

One  week  after  the  strike  started 
the  Globe-Democrat  management  an- 
nounced an  agreement  with  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  providing  for  sale  of  the 
Globe-E>emocrat's  physical  plant  to  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  for  the  printing  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  by  the  Post-Dis- 
patch in  the  future. 

I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  the 
dispute  between  the  Globe-Democrat 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild,  except  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  strike  will  be 
settled  equitably  in  the  near  future  and 
that  the  Globe-Democrat  will  be  back 
in-the  business  of  printing  the  news. 


I  have  found,  however,  both  In  8t. 
Louis  and  in  Washington,  some  con- 
fusion about  the  Globe -Democrat's  sit- 
uation as  a  result  of  its  recent  trans- 
action with  the  Post-Dispatch,  the  other 
daily  newspaper  in  St.  Louis. 

I  am  making  this  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  which  have  been 
put  to  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  so 
because  the  facts  of  the  situation  will.  I 
am  sure,  be  most  reassuring. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  the  action  rep- 
resents simply  a  consolidation  of  the 
physical  plant  and  equipment  of  the  two 
newspapers.  It  represents  nothing 
more  than  that. 

I  can  state  categorically  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  will  continue  as  an  in- 
dependent, competitive  newspaper.  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  has  declared  publicly 
and  repeatedly  that  the  Globe-Democrat 
"will  continue  as  a  completely  inde- 
pendent newspaper  in  every  sense  of  the 
word"  and  that  it  will  do  so  "forever." 

Mr.  Amberg  has  also  stated  "the  sale 
is  of  the  physical  property  only.  The 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
business  departments  uf  the  two  news- 
papers will  be  entirely  separate." 

He  has  also  pointed  out  that  "con- 
solidation of  mechanical  operations  be- 
tween comp)eting  newspapers  finds  great 
precedent  in  many  cities  throughout 
America,"  as  a  means  of  coping  with  a 
rising  trend  in  the  mechanical  costs  of 
publishing  daily   newspapers. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  also  stated  re- 
peatedly in  its  columns  that  the  trans- 
action affects  only  the  mechanical  op- 
erations of  the  two  newspapers  and  does 
not  lessen  in  any  way  their  independence 
with  resjject  to  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation,  and  business  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  confident 
that  the  economies  that  will  flow  from 
the  physical  consolidation  will  tend  to 
make  possible  an  even  higher  degree  of 
competition  between  two  newspapers 
which  in  the  past  have  always  been  vig- 
orous rivals. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  I  have  received  assurances  that 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  any 
change  in  the  present  ownership  of  the 
Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Amberg  has  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
S.  I.  Newhouse,  o'WTier  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  has  purchased  13  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  over  the 
years  and  has  never  sold  or  even  enter- 
tained a  proposal  to  sell  any  single  one 
of  them. 

The  present  ow^nership  is  determined 
to  retain  the  Globe-Democrat  and.  once 
the  strike  is  settled,  to  bend  every  effort 
to  regain  the  new  heights  of  greatness 
the  paper  enjoyed  during  the  past  few 
years. 

A  metropolitan  area  of  the  size  of  St. 
Louis  deserves  two  separate  independ- 
ent, competitive  newspapers,  and  it  is 
good  news,  indeed,  for  St.  Louis  and  for 
the  Nation  that  we  will  continue  to  be 
served  by  both  the  Globe-Democrat  and 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

They  often  differ  in  their  viewpoint, 
and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  important 


that  both  newspapers  continue  as  vig- 
orous organs  of  news  and  information. 

The  Globe-Democrat,  with  an  illus- 
trious record  of  107  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, has  gone  forward  to  new  levels  of 
achievement  during  the  past  4  years  of 
its  present  ownership.  It  has  been  es- 
pecially active  in  the  field  of  public 
service,  conducting  numerous  campaigns 
for  special  civil  projects  and  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  general  pub- 
lic in  the  area  it  serves. 

A  few  months  ago,  for  example,  the 
Globe-Democrat  was  honored  by  receiv- 
ing an  award  from  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  for  distinguished  com- 
munity service.  The  Globe-Democrat 
was  selected  out  of  510  newspapers  lo- 
cated in  20  States.  Only  today  it  was 
announced  that  the  Globe-Democrat  has 
won  the  national  headliners  award  for 
distinguished  reporting  for  1958.  I  am 
confident  more  such  honors  will  come  to 
the  Globe-Damocrat  and  its  staff  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

All  of  us  who  in  normal  times  read  the 
Globe-Democrat  regularly  have  sorely 
missed  our  daily  friend  during  the  weeks 
of  the  strike.  All  of  us  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  Globe-Democrat  will 
be  back  with  us  every  morning. 


AIRPORT  MAIL  PACHilTIES 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  introduced  H.R.  5749,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  that  postal  em- 
ployees who  are  assigned  to  airport  mail 
facilities  would  be  placed  in  postal  field 
service  level  5  in  recognition  of  the  spe- 
cialized handling  they  give  to  a  premium 
class  of  mail  under  frequently  adverse 
conditions. 

Evei-yone  who  lias  ever  traveled  by 
airplane  knows  the  complexity  of  ar- 
ranging connecting  airline  schedules. 
E^ch  of  us  has  seen  airline  ticket  at- 
tendants pKjre  over  schedules  to  deter- 
mine the  best  routing.  Each  letter  is, 
in  effect,  an  airline  passenger  when  it 
bears  airmail' postage.  It  is  quite  amaz- 
ing to  see  these  skilled  distributors  flip- 
ping letters  into  cubicles  as  quickly  as 
their  eyes  can  read  the  destinations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  very  deep  re- 
spect for  people  who  are  able  to  master 
general  schemes  of  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment. My  constituents  tell  me  that 
recent  changes  made  by  the  Post  OflBce 
Department  in  its  schemes  have  served 
to  make  those  study  assignments  more 
difficult  rather  than  more  simple. 

Most  complex  of  all  are  the  air 
schemes  which  are  mastered  perfectly 
by  clerks  of  the  postal  transportation 
service  functioning  in  airport  mail  facili- 
ties at  the  country's  major  airports. 
Because  of  that  complexity,  and  because 
we  expect  our  people  handling  the  pr.  - 
mium  type  of  mail  to  have  a  better  than 
average  skill  and  speed  in  handling, 
my  bill  suggests  that  all  clerks  at  air- 
port mail  facilities  be  placed  in  postal 
field  service  level  5. 
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Anyone  who  has  made  a  connection 
between  airlines  at  a  major  airport 
terminal  knows  the  problem  of  effecting 
that  connection.  Arrivals  are  frequently 
late  and  departures  are  irregrular.  Be- 
cause of  this  situation,  airport  mall 
facilities  are  established  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  ramps  or  loading  platforms 
at  the  airports. 

Because  of  these  specialized  condi- 
tions, airline  employees  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  airport  mail  facility  people 
to  insure  that  dispatches  are  not  missed 
and  that  each  dispatch  is  made  at  the 
last  p>ossible  moment  to  insure  a  maxi- 
mum payload. 

It  is  because  of  this  added  stress  of 
meeting  moment-to-moment  changes  in 
airline  schedules,  because  of  the  need  ;,o 
try  and  effect  for  mail  matter  the  same 
type  of  first-class  connection  that  would 
be  available  to  a  traveler  who  is  able 
to  think  for  himself  and  to  seek  guid- 
ance, that  I  feel  a  higher  level  of  pay  for 
these  people  is  warranted. 

Furthermore,  airline  travelers  know 
that  to  an  increasingly  greater  extent 
airline  terminals  are  being  moved  away 
from  the  center  of  town.  To  cover  this 
type  of  assignment,  private  industry 
frequently  establishes  isolation  differen- 
tials to  compensate  more  adequately  the 
employees  it  inconveniences.  This  is 
still  another  reason  why  I  feel  airport 
mail  facility  clerks  are  entitled  to  level 
5,  and  it  is  for  this  combination  of  rea- 
sons that  I  hope  my  bill  will  be  brought 
up  for  speedy  action  in  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  support 
the  bill  when  it  reaches  the  House  floor. 


RESEARCH  INTO  INCIDENCE, 

CAUSES,     AND     POSSIBLE     CURES 
FOR  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwyer]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  re- 
cent trip  home  to  my  district  I  had 
three  visitors — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
three  very  special  visitors.  They  were 
children,  all  three  of  them — attractive, 
bright-eyed,  well-behaved.  But  there 
was  something  about  them  that  set 
them  apart  from  other  children  I  had 
seen.  That  something  was  cystic 
fibrosis. 

I  had  heard  about  cystic  fibrosis 
throu£?h  some  of  my  constituents.  I  had 
been  told  of  its  tragically  serious  nature. 
I  knew  that  this  disease  ravages  7,000 
of  our  American  children  each  year,  and 
that  of  those  thousands  only  a  few  have 
a  chance  of  living  to  adulthood.  I  had 
learned  that  cystic  fibrosis — or  CF,  as  it 
Is  often  called — usually  shows  severe 
digestive  and  respiratory  symptoms 
from  the  very  early  months  of  life.  The 
child  develops  a  tremendous  appetite. 
He  eats  and  eats,  as  if  he  could  never 
get  enough,  yet  he  loses  weight  rather 
than  gains  it. 

Because  his  pancreas  fails  to  secrete 
certain  enzymes  necessary  to  the  diges- 
tion of  food,  the  child's  body  cannot 
utilize  the  food  it  receives.  The  unused 
food  passes  out  as  waste  material,  leav- 


ing the  child  debilitated  and  often  badly 
dehydrated.  Only  prompt,  expert  ther- 
apy wjth  a  high  protein  diet,  large  doses 
of  vitamins,  and  special  dietary  supple- 
ments to  aid  digestion  can  free  the  child 
from  the  hazards  of  severe  malnutri- 
tion. With  this  proper  care  the  diges- 
tive problem  can  usually  be  controlled, 
and  the  cystic  fibrosis  child  may  gain 
weight  and  appear  to  thrive. 

Until  the  respiratory  problem  strikes, 
that  is.  In  seeing  a  cystic  fibrosis  child, 
one  is  often  conscious  of  labored  breath- 
ing and  a  strange,  unproductive,  hacking 
cough.  All  of  you  know  how  the  lungs 
are  constructed,  with  air  passages  re- 
sembling the  branches  of  a  tree.  For 
proper,  easy  breathing  these  passages 
must  be  free  of  obstruction.  But  in  a 
cystic  fibrosis  child  all  the  mucus  secre- 
tions of  the  body  are  thick  and  sticky. 
This  sticky  mucus  plugs  up  the  air  pas- 
sages, one  by  one.  until  the  child  is  left 
with  a  completely  inadequate  breathing 
mechanism.  Not  only  does  this  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  breathe,  but  it  greatly 
increases  his  susceptibility  to  pneu- 
monias of  all  types. 

Most  cystic  fibrosis  children  are  kept 
constantly  on  large  doses  of  antibiotics 
and  some  are  given  inhalation  therapy 
which  helps  to  clear  some  of  the  mucus 
from  the  lungs:  but  even  with  these  pre- 
cautions it  is  impossible  to  protect  the 
child  adequately  from  respiratory  in- 
fections. Fifty  percent  of  all  cystic  fi- 
brosis children  die  before  the  age  of  five 
years.  Thirty-five  hundred  small  lives 
snuffed  out  each  year. 

That  is  a  shocking  statistic,  but  it 
ceases  to  be  just  a  statistic  when  you 
stand  as  I  did.  laughing  and  talking 
with  three  beautiful  children — three 
children  who  have  cystic  fibrosis:  three 
who  may  within  the  next  year  or  two  be- 
come part  of  that  awful  fatality  statistic. 

What  can  we  do  to  save  the  lives  of 
my  very  special  visitors  and  the  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  like  them?  My  deep- 
est concern  has  always  been  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  youth  of  our  country.  From 
the  children  and  young  people  of  today 
must  come  our  leaders  and  our  workers 
of  tomorrow.  Never  has  our  country's 
need  for  clear-thinking  leadership  been 
so  great.  Never  have  we  needed  so 
urgently  to  strengthen  our  second  great 
line  of  defense:  a  healthy  citizenry.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  3.500  young 
citizens  each  year  to  a  cruel,  senseless 
disease  like  cystic  fibrosis.  We  must  take 
prompt,  effective  steps  to  halt  the  march 
of  this  child  killer  and  substitute  the 
march  of  life-saving  research. 

The  picture  is  not  entirely  black,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  hopeless.  Tremendous 
amounts  of  research  into  the  diagnosis, 
causes,  and  care  of  cystic  fibrosis  pa- 
tients have  been  done  in  the  past  few 
years;  and  each  year  encouraging  prog- 
ress Is  made.  Each  year  more  of  the 
known  cystic  fibrosis  are  shepherded 
through  periods  of  severe  crisis  and 
given  a  chance  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Each  year  new  facts  about  the  basic  na- 
ture of  this  disease  are  learned,  and  each 
year  more  effective  therapies  are  de- 
veloped. 

'  Much  of  this  research  has  been  done  In 
the  great  medical  centers  which  stand 


like  beacon  lights  across  our  country 
from  New  England  to  California.  Much 
of  it.  also,  in  the  past  4  years  has  been 
done  in  the  magnificent  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  Bethesda. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  will  remember 
that  the  Congress  last  year  specifically 
directed  the  Institutes  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  increased  appropriation  for 
expanded  research  into  the  incidence 
and  treatment  of  cystic  fibrosis.  This 
directive  was  due  to  the  enlightened  atti- 
tude of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations — especially  its  Sub- 
committee on  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
headed  by  our  distinguished  friend,  the  _ 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island — people 
who  have  recognized  the  urgent  need  to 
support  on  a  steady  and  continuing  basis 
every  worthwhile  effort  to  expand  our 
understanding  of  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

As  the  committee  reported  last  year, 
cystic  fibrosis  research  has  provided  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  imity  of  disease 
studies.  As  studies  in  a  variety  of  dis- 
ease fields  are  pursued,  the  fundamental 
links  between  them  become  more  evident. 

In  the  case  of  cystic  fibrosis,  medical 
science  has  reason  to  believe  it  is  in  all 
probability  a  metabolic  disease.  Some 
kind  of  genetic.  Inherited  defect  pre- 
vents the  production  of  enzymes  neces- 
sary to  the  digestion  of  food  and  pro- 
duces other  pitiful  symptoms.  Even 
though  cystic  fibrosis  Is  fundamentally 
metabolic,  however,  it  can  presently  be 
treated  only  by  very  large  doses  of  anti- 
biotics. 

For  some  time  to  come,  as  the  commit- 
tee has  noted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
study  the  reactions  of  cystic  fibrosis  chil- 
dren to  antibiotics.  And  there  are  other 
problems:  why,  for  example,  does  cystic 
fibroJ^is  rarely  occur  in  Negroes  and  never 
In  oriental  races;  why  should  there  exist 
In  cystic  fibrosis  such  a  wide  array  of 
symptoms  that  cannot  be  related  to  each 
other? 

The  importance  of  these  questions  was 
starkly  underlined  when  the  committee 
reported  that,  and  I  quote : 

It  appears  that  this  disease  is  more  im- 
portant than  diabetes,  poliomyelitis  or  rheu- 
matic fever  as  a  cause  of  death  among  chil- 
dren In  this  country. 

As  they  indicated  in  their  report,  the 
committee  expected  that  progress  would 
be  made  during  the  past  year  in  deter- 
mining the  facts  on  incidence  of  cystic 
fibrosis,  and  In  developing  firm  plans  for 
a  research  attack  through  a  cooperative 
effort  among  the  Institutes. 

But  1  year— as  I  know  our  colleagues 
understand — is  not  enough.  We  in  the 
Congress  will  not  now  shrug  off  our  re- 
sponsibility and  feel  we  have  done  our 
duty  toward  the  young  ones,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future,  who  suffer  from  cystic 
fibrosis.  We  are  painfully  aware,  as  our 
committee  stated  last  year,  that  progress 
and  research  breakthroughs  come  only 
with  sustained  effort. 

As  long  as  cystic  fibrosis  children  con- 
tinue to  face  a  doubtful  future,  our  ob- 
ligation continues.  We  cannot  pigeon- 
hole them  In  our  minds.  This  year  and 
each  succeeding  year  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  adequate  funds  to  devote  to  cystic 
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fibrosis  research,  and  we  must  keep  our- 
selves actively  interested  in  the  progress 
the  fine  research  people  of  NIH  are  able 
to  report  to  us. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  interest  to  a  few. 
Probably  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  has  cystic  fibrosis  children 
in  the  area  he  represents :  Cystic  fibrosis 
children  who  will  die  at  far  too  early  an 
age  unless  a  cure  for  this  disease  is  found. 
We  must  all  work  together  on  this.  We 
must  all  show  the  NIH  that  we  believe  in 
the  value  of  what  they  are  doing,  and 
we  must  show  our  constituents  that  we 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  need  for 
medical  research  on  this  problem. 

I,  for  one,  shall  do  all  I  can  to  encour- 
age and  support  this  research.  I  hope  to 
see  my  very  special  visitors  again.  When 
I  do,  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  them 
and  to  their  parents,  "We  believe  in  these 
children."  We  believe  in  our  country's 
vital  second  line  of  defense,  an  alert, 
healthy  citizenry — and  we  mean  to  see 
that  these  children,  fighting  now  so 
bravely  against  the  handicap  of  cystic 
fibrosis,  will  one  day  be  free  enough  of 
Illness  that  they  may  assume  the  full  and 
splendid  obligations  of  citizenship. 


NEED  FOR  INCREASED  APPROPRI- 
TIONS  FOR  WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  EASTERN  KEN- 
TUCKY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  PiRKiNsl  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  economic  condi- 
tions and  imemployment  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky Is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  entire 
country.  Employment  in  our  coal  min- 
ing industry  has  been  falling  off  drasti- 
cally over  the  years.  We  have  suffered  a 
considerable  decline  in  population.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  area 
to  help  themselves,  the  obstacles  are  too 
great  for  individual  solution.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  abundant  water  re- 
sources in  this  section  of  the  country  as 
a  means  of  increasing  our  industrial  di- 
versification would  provide  a  basis  for 
the  economic  development  so  badly  need- 
ed at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  our  economic  problems 
caused  by  imemployment  many  com- 
munities in  eastern  Kentucky  are  con- 
tinually threatened  with  disastrous 
floods.  Two  years  ago.  tributaries  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  which  flows  through 
the  Seventh  District,  overflowed,  caus- 
ing one  of  the  worst  floods  in  history. 
Damage  was  widespread.  At  that  time,  I 
pointed  out  that  flood  control  reservoirs 
which  would  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward controlling  this  flood  were  author- 
ized in  1938,  but  that  only  one  had  been 
constructed  and  planning  on  the  others 
had  not  even  been  started.  Since  then, 
some  work  has  been  accomplished  on 
advance  engineering  and  design  of  two 
additional  reservoirs.  These  two  proj- 
ects, the  Pishtrap  and  the  Poimd  Reser- 
voirs, will  not  only  alleviate  flood  dam- 
ages in  the  Big  Sandy  River  Basin,  but 
will  help  furnish  additional  water  sup- 
plies for  municipal  and  industrial  use 
during  periods  of  low  flow. 


Naturally,  it  is  more  than  disappoint- 
ing that  the  administration  appears  to 
be  dragging  its  feet  on  these  projects  that 
are  so  urgently  needed,  and  that  the 
President  has  proposed  a  "no  new  starts" 
policy  that,  if  followed,  would  postpone 
construction  of  any  of  the  projects  at 
least  1  or  2  years.  Such  an  arbitrary 
budgetary  policy,  which  totally  disre- 
gards not  only  the  urgent  needs  of  dis- 
tressed areas,  but  the  entire  Nation's 
ever-increasing  needs  for  water  resource 
development  projects,  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  Congress  if  we  are  to  carry  out 
our  responsibilities  in  this  field. 

Let  me  cite  the  Pish  Trap  Reservoir 
on  the  Levlsa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  as  an  example  of  how  the  Presi- 
dent's "no  new  starts"  policy  is  holding 
back  economic  development  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent.  Although  this  project 
was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28. 1938,  as  a  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  in  the  Ohio  River — and  the 
floods  early  in  1957  demonstrated  the 
urgent  need  for  the  project — the  Presi- 
dent's "no  new  starts"  policy  prevented 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  asking  for 
fuods  to  initiate  the  planning.  Finally, 
Isist  year  we  were  able  to  add  $140,000  to 
the  President's  budget  request  to  start 
the  planning  for  this  project  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  An  additional  $494,- 
000  will  be  required  after  June  30, 1959,  to 
complete  the  planning.  However,  the 
President's  budget  for  next  year  fails  to 
take  account  of  the  urgent  need  for  ac- 
tion on  this  project  and  recommends 
only  $200,000  for  continuing  the  plan- 
ning. At  this  rate,  it  would  take  several 
years  before  the  planning  could  be  com- 
pleted and  construction  imdertaken. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  advised  that 
it  could  use  considerably  more  fimds  than 
the  budget  recommends  for  next  year. 
The  need  for  action  is  so  urgent  that  I 
believe  the  full  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  planning  must  be  made  avail- 
able, and  some  construction  money,  so 
that  construction  can  start  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  areas  which  I  rep- 
resent are  some  of  the  worst  labor  sur- 
plus areas  in  the  United  States.  The 
President's  Economic  Report  shows  un- 
employment In  November  1958.  of  5.6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  labor  force. 
The  areas  of  which  I  speak  have  unem- 
ployment ratios  of  15  to  20  percent  and 
higher.  For  example,  in  the  Pikeville- 
Williamson  area,  22.8  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  was  unemplojred  in 
November.  And  the  situation  is  not 
getting  noticeably   better.     People  are 


being  forced  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  move  elsewhere  to  seek  employ- 
ment. Of  the  20  counties  of-  eastern 
Kentucky  which  comprise  the  district 

1  represent,  the  population  of  all  but 

2  decreased  from  1950  to  1956;  In 
some  counties  the  decrease  is  more  than 
20  percent.  Overall,  the  decrease  was 
from  487,180  to  432,685.  or  11.19  per- 
cent. Hardest  hit,  of  course,  is  the  coal 
mining  industry.  Prom  18,000  in  1949, 
the  number  of  coal  miners  in  the  7th 
Kentucky  district  has  decreased  to 
about  8,000  today. 

In  the  light  of  conditions  such  as  my 
people  face,  we  must  reject  the  short- 
sighted inadequacies  of  the  President's 
budget  policies.  Planning  and  construc- 
tion on  the  water  resoiuxes  projects 
which  will  permit  broadening  our  in- 
dustrial base  must  be  stepped  up.  Along 
with  the  flood  control  projects  which, 
in  addition  to  the  alleviation  of  flood 
hardships,  will  provide  an  incidental 
benefit  of  great  importance  through 
making  water  supplies  available  dur- 
ing periods  of  low  stream  flow  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  piuposes,  we  need 
to  continue  to  improve  navigation  facil- 
ities in  the  Big  Sandy  Basin. 

Fortunately,  we  are  well  under  way 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River 
navigation  structures,  which  serve  the 
northern  edge  of  my  district.  But  here 
again  the  penny-pinching  nature  of  the 
President's  budget  is  exposed.  Construc- 
tion on  four  of  these  great  new  locks  is 
well  under  way.  And  experience  has 
shown  that  once  construction  on  these 
major  projects  is  started,  it  is  best  to 
continue  at  the  orderly  rate  of  construc- 
tion scheduled  by  the  engineers.  To 
lengthen  the  construction  period  leads 
not  only  to  costly  delays  and  increased 
construction,  supervision,  and  adminis- 
trative costs,  but  postpones  the  time 
when  the  benefits  from  the  projects  can 
be  realized.  And  yet.  the  President's 
budget  proposes  a  reduction  from  the 
maximum  amoimt  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  could  use  on  every  one  of 
these  projects.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  informed  me  that  it  could  use  $12 
million  on  lock  and  dam  41  at  Louis- 
ville; the  budget  proposes  only  $10,300,- 
000;  on  the  Markland  lock  and  dam. 
the  corps  could  use  $12,500,000;  the 
budget  provides  only  $11,627,000;  on 
New  Richmond,  $12  million  could  be 
profitably  used;  the  budget  flgtu^  is  only 
$9,300,000;  and  lastly,  on  Greenup  lock 
and  dam,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  my 
district,  the  $10,500,000  which  the  corps 
states  could  be  used  has  been  reduced 
to  $10,265,000. 


Oreenup  lock  and  dam 

New  Richmon<i  lock  and  dam 

Markland  lock  and  dam 

Lock  and  dam  41 ... .. 

Total ~— 


Amount  which 

the  rorjts  of 

Englm-crs 

states  could 

'      be  used 


$10, 500. 000 
12,000,000 

i2,soaooo 
uooaooo 


47,000,000 


President '8 

196U  budget 

estimate 


lin,  2f>5, 000 

u.  an.  000 

11.627,000 

laaoaooo 


41, 492, 000 


Reduction 


$23.1,000 
Z  7(K),  000 

«7;i.ooo 
i,7oaooo 


£,508,000 


And  now  I  come  to  the  cut  that  shows 
the  least  foresight  and  the  least  imder- 
stapding  of  the  problems  of  my  eastern 


district.  This  is  in  the  amount  for  con- 
tinuing work  on  the  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  Big  Sandy  River.    We  have 
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an  interim  report  on  the  flood  control 
features  only,  which  is  completed  and  Is 
under  review  by  the  States  and  will  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  very  soon.  Last 
year,  the  corps  advised  me  that  after 
completion  of  the  interim  report  they 
would  need  $35,000  to  resume  work  on 
the  comprehensive  report  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Big  Sandy,  including  the 
navigation  features.  The  budget  pro- 
vides only  $10,000  for  work  on  this 
survey. 

The  Greenup  lock  and  dam  will  pro- 
vide a  good  navigation  channel  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Big  Sandy,  and 
with  the  low  water  flows  that  can  be 
provided  from  the  flood  control  reser- 
voirs, it  appears  to  me  that  improvement 
of  navigation  in  the  Big  Sandy  should 
show  a  high  ratio  of  feasibility.  Such 
a  channel  would  permit  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  deposits  of  Pocahontas 
coal  In  the  Nation  to  be  economically 
moved  by  water  to  the  coal-using  indus- 
tries along  the  Ohio  River,  and  would 
provide  just  the  impetus  we  need  to  get 
most  of  our  unemployed  off  relief  and 
on  payrolls.  And  yet.  it  now  appears 
that  a  .  further  delay  in  this  report  is 
in  prospect,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling 
$23,000  reduction  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  cannot  af- 
ford to  sit  by  and  permit  these  short- 
sighted policies  expressed  in  the  budget 
to  stifle  our  economic  growth.  Ade- 
quate amounts  for  water  resources  de- 
velopment must  be  added  to  the  budget 
to  aid  areas  such  as  my  district  to  get 
back  to  normal  and  resume  their 
growth. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  sentiments  so  ably 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PskkinsI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment, which  have  been  gradually 
growing  worse  since  1953  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia, 
are  grave. 

In  areas  of  critical  unemployment 
throughout  the  United  States — where 
our  citizens  are  anxiously  seeking  jobs 
in  order  to  support  their  families — I 
strongly  feel  that  it  is  economically 
sound  and  to  the  best  Interest  of  our 
Nation  for  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate— at  the  earliest  possible  moment — 
funds  for  the  fully  Justified  flood  control 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  flood 
control  protection,  as  well  as  job  oppor- 
tunities, and  because  the  following  flood 
control  projects  In  the  Fifth  District  of 
West  Virginia  have  been  fully  justified 
and  authorized,  I  respectfully  plead  for 
the  necassary  funds  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  delay. 

BRUSH  CRICK  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT  AT 

piUNcrroN,  w.  va. 
Princeton  Is  the  county  seat  of  Mercer 
County.  In  Mercer  County  more  than 
18  percent  of  Its  entire  population  Is 
dependent  In  whole  or  In  part  upon  the 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities  In 
order  to  avoid  actual  starvation. 
Princeton  is  located  in  a  critically  dis- 


tressed section  of  Mercer  Cotmty.  Our 
citizens  are  desperately  in  need  of  pro- 
ductive employment. 

In  this  connection,  not  only  has  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized 
the  Brush  Creek  flood  control  project  in 
Princeton,  but  has.  in  addition,  last  year 
appropriated  $55,000  for  the  pre-engi- 
neering  and  preconstruction  of  this  vital 
flood-control  project.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  district  engineer  has  nearly 
completed  this  work.  Of  the  total  cost  of 
$1,277,000,  the  Federal  expenditure  is 
$917,000  and  the  non-Federal  cost  is 
$360,000— beneflt-cost  ratio  1.80.  If  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  neces- 
sary Federal  funds  appropriated  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  the  district 
engineer  will  be  ready  to  let  contracts  by 
the  1st  of  September.  It  would  provide 
productive  employment  for  our  unem- 
ployed. The  local  interests  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  non-Federal  cost. 
My  late  husband  and  I  have  diligently 
worked  on  this  project  since  prior  to 
June  1,  1948.  In  my  opinion,  the  need 
for  this  project  is  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  the  appropriation. 

MEADOW  RIVER    rLOOD   CONTROL   PROJECT   AT 
EAST   RAINfXLE,    W.    VA. 

East  Rainelle  Is  located  in  Greenbrier 
County.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  entire 
population  in  Greenbrier  County  is  de- 
pendent In  whole  or  In  part  upon  the 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities  for 
subsistence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unem- 
ployment in  Greenbrier  County  is  pri- 
marily concentrated  In  this  area.  The 
total  estimated  cost  is  $823,500,  of  which 
$708,000  is  Federal  expenditure  and 
$115,500  Is  non-Federal  cost.  The  un- 
usually high  beneflt-cost  ratio  is  2.1. 
Our  local  people  have  done  everything 
within  the  limits  of  their  resources  to 
fulflll  their  obligation.  My  late  husband 
and  I  have  labored  hard  on  this  project 
since  prior  to  March  9.  1948. 

Not  only  has  the  Congress  authorized 
this  fully  justified  flood-control  project, 
but  has,  in  addition,  during  the  85th 
Congress  appropriated  $40,000  for  the 
pre-engineering  and  preconstruction 
work.  The  district  engineer  lias  nearly 
completed  his  work.  If  we  ai'e  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  appropriations  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress,  the  dis- 
trict engineer  will  be  ready  to  let  con- 
tracts by  the  1st  of  September,  and  it 
would  provide  productive  employment 
for  our  unemployed. 

WILLIAMSON    FLOOD    WALL    PROJECT    AT 
WILLIAMSON,    W.    VA. 

Williamson  is  the  coimty  seat  of 
Mingo  County,  where  we  have  more  than 
41  percent  of  its  entire  population  de- 
pendent upon  surplus  commodities.  This 
entire  area  was  also  designated  as  a 
national  disaster  area  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  following  the  flood 
of  record  in  January  1957.  Last  year 
the  Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  this  fully  justified  project.  The  total 
estimated  cost  is  $665,000.  including 
Federal  expenditure  of  $625,000  and  non- 
Federal  cost  of  $40,000.  The  benefit-cost 
ratio  Is  1.20. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  $71,000  will  be  required  for 
the  preconstruction  and  preenglneerlng 
work  on  this  project.    In  view  of  the  fact 


that  Williamson  is  the  trading  center  for 
this  section  of  West  Virginia  and  a  part 
of  Kentucky,  It  Is  Important  that  we  ob- 
tain this  requested  appropriation  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  in  order 
that  we  may  be  In  position  to  request 
construction  funds  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress.  Our  unemployed 
in  this  extremely  critical  area  do  now 
and  will  next  year  desperately  need  the 
employment  this  construction  will  pro- 
vide. 

StJRVET  OF  BIO  SANDY  RIVER 

For  several  years  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  been  conducting  a  resur- 
vey  of  Big  Sandy  River  and  Tug  and 
Levisa  Forks,  in  Kentucky.  West  Viiginia, 
and  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  advisability  at  this  time  of  providing 
improvements  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  and  hydroelectric 
power,  as  authorized  by  section  103  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  approved 
September  3,  1954,  and  two  congressional 
resolutions  adopted  April  24.  1954,  and 
July  29, 1954.  While  this  entire  area  was 
also  designated  as  a  national  disaster 
area  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
following  our  flood  of  record  in  January 
1957,  this  same  area  is  also  an  extremely 
acute  distressed  labor  area. 

In  this  connection,  I  understand  that 
$75,000  and  a  period  of  2  years  will  be 
required  to  complete  this  survey.  In  De- 
cember 1958  I  requested  Maj.  Gen.  Emer- 
son C.  Itschner,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
to  request  $37,500  to  be  used  durlnr  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  complete 
half  of  the  job  that  remains  to  be  done. 
I  am  advised  that  the  item  of  $9  million 
under  "General  Investigations,  Civil 
Works  Program."  of  the  Army  engineers, 
fiscal  year  1960.  Included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  provides  only  $10,000  to 
further  this  resurvey  of  the  Big  Sandy. 

In  view  of  the  uritent  need  for  Job  op- 
portunities In  this  area,  and  since  there 
is  no  foreseeable  indication  that  the  coal 
Industry  will  be  able  to  provide  substan- 
tial additional  employment.  I  most  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  have  this  $10,000  item  Increased 
to  $37,500  in  order  that  this  resurvey  may 
be  completed  without  undue  further 
delay. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  wish  to  state  that  we  will 
work  together  on  the  Williamson  and 
Big  Sandy  projects. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perkins  I 
for  his  indefatigable  efforts  to  aid  the 
district  he  represents  in  the  solution  of 
its  serious  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. We  have  during  the  past  several 
weeks  heard  eliquent  presentations  by 
various  of  our  colleagues  delineating  the 
need  for  action  in  the  fleld  of  depressed 
area  relief.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
those  gentlemen  from  whom  we  have 
heard  have  been  those  who  represent  the 
so-called  depressed  areas.  My  particular 
purpose  In  making  these  brief  remarks 
Is  to  emphasize  that  the  solution  of  the 
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needs  of  these  areas  Is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. I  do  not  represent  a  depressed 
area.  I  have,  however,  from  experience 
in  State  and  local  government,  had  some 
epFKjrtunity  to  observe  the  nature  of  the 
needs  of  some  of  these  areas. 

As  a  particular  illustration  of  one  as- 
pect of  needed  action.  I  shall  discuss 
briefly  the  need  for  flood  control  in  east- 
ern Kentucky.  In  principle,  if  not  in 
detail,  these  remarks  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  areac  in  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other 
States  where  we  know  that  floods  have 
demanded  an  awesome  toll  during  this 
very  year. 

I  make  this  point  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  self-evident  upon  mature  consid- 
eration that  many  of  these  areas  need 
to  have  the  basic  problems  of  flood  con- 
trol and  highway  construction  solved  be- 
fore any  other  sort  of  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  will  bear  full  fruit 
in  economic  relief. 

For  example,  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins], In  the  basins  of  three  rivers — the 
Kentucky,  the  Big  Sandy,  and  the  Lick- 
ing— flood  dfimage  calculated  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineers  exceeded  $50  mil- 
lion in  the  last  10  years,  an  average  of 
over  $5  million  a  year.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  Include  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  by  other  agencies,  local  govern- 
ments, private  Arms,  and  individuals 
from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and.  of 
course,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  as 
much  or  more  damage  being  done  by 
floods  during  the  next  10  years. 

It  Is  not  surprising  then  to  learn  that 
In  this  geographical  area,  as  well  as  In 
other  flood-threatened  places,  businesses 
are  unwilling  to  risk  investment  despite 
the  presence  of  raw  material  and  an 
adequate  labor  force  and  other  Induce- 
ments which  might  be  offered  when 
every  year  they  are  threatened  with  In- 
undation and  In  some  Instances  total 
destruction  by  flood. 

There  are  short-sighted  people  who 
win  say  these  flood -threatened  areas 
cannot  be  saved,  but  the  cold  record  of 
experience  In  other  areas  completely  dis- 
proves this  economic  analysis. 

For  example,  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin, 
the  fiood-control  projects  which  have 
been  completed  largely  since  1938  cost 
about  $300  million.  These  projects  have 
demonstratively  and  Irrefutably  pre- 
vented flood  damage  to  this  good  date 
in  excess  of  $640  million.  In  other 
words,  these  flood-control  works — and 
they  are  not  yet  complete — have  already 
prevented  damage  equal  to  more  than 
twice  the  cost  of  the  improvements.  On 
the  basis  of  accumulated  costs  in  areas 
exposed  to  flood  damage  It  Is  a  provable 
fact  that  It  Is  cheaper  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  for  government  at  all  lev- 
els. State,  Federal,  and  local,  to  prevent 
floods  than  It  Is  to  clean  up  after  them. 

We  are  playing  upon  ourselves  a  cruel 
Joke  when  we  delay  flood-control  work 
under  the  self-delusion  that  we  are  sav- 
ing money  and.  of  course,  dollars  are  not 
all  that  are  involved.  In  terms  of  hun- 
ger, sickness,  poverty,  and  human  mis- 
ery, the  heart-breaking  results  of  this 
neglect  to  prevent  floods  are  equal  in 


horror  to  those  resulting  from  the  rav- 
ages of  war. 

Once  the  threat  of  flood  has  been 
removed  from  many  of  these  areas,  the 
provision  of  adequate  highways  can 
reasonably  and  economically  follow. 
With  these  two  keys,  the  economic  and 
social  future  of  many  of  the  Nation's  de- 
pressed areas  can  be  opened.  Without 
such  basic  improvements,  these  regions' 
economic  outlook,  I  reluctantly  conclude, 
must  continue  to  be  bleak.  To  those  of 
my  colleagues,  who  like  myself,  do  not 
represent  depressed  areas,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  seal  of  Kentucky. 
On  that  seal  there  stands  a  frontiersman 
and  a  city  man;  they  are  clasping  hands 
and  each  with  his  free  hand  on  the 
other's  shoulder;  these  men  are  encircled 
by  the  words  and  the  sentiment.  "United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  This  spirit 
must  xmderlie  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  my  colleague  has  devel- 
oped these  pertinent  facts,  and  I  am  glad 
he  has  mentioned  the  Licking  River. 
Our  people  are  entitled  to  have  these 
rivers  develoi>ed  and  to  be  protected  by 
the  construction  of  flood  control  res- 
ervoirs. At  least  we  must  do  our  part 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  overturn  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  election  of  my  col- 
league to  this  body  not  only  has  been 
a  great  addition  to  the  Kentucky  delega- 
tion, but  his  contributions  here  will  be 
great.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  BtTRKx]  is  a  great  lawyer,  and  was 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Kentucky 
General  Assembly  before  coming  here. 


BUSINESS  GROUP  TAKES  OVER 
FUNCTION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patican]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  Congress  is  being  invaded. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  Congress  Is  being  taken  over  by  a 
group  of  businessmen,  and  I  must  say 
that  this  is  by  default  of  Congress  Itself. 

This  business  group,  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  is  having  an 
investigation  made  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has,  within  the  past  5 
years,  twice  specifically  refused  to  make. 

The  CED  is  spending  a  million  dollars 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  down  in  1955 
and  in  1957.  Tlie  Republicans  voted 
solidly  each  time  against  the  resolution. 
A  handful  of  Democrats  joined  them  each 
time,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  reso- 
lution. In  1957  a  change  of  25  votes 
would  have  caused  the  resolution  to  pass 
the  House.  In  the  election  of  1958.  49 
Republicans  who  voted  against  it  were 
defeated  by  Democrats  who  will  likely 
vote  for  it. 


The  CED  has  set  up  a  commission  to 
Investigate  the  Nation's  money  and  credit 
system — a  matter  which  has  not  been 
investigated  for  50  years — yet  this  is  a 
matter  which  Is  in  the  province  of  Con- 
gress. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  assigns  to  Congress  the  duty  of 
issuing  money  and  regulating  its  value. 

THE  CED  IS  SPENDING  $1  MILLION  TO  HfVESTIGATK 
THE    NATION'S    MONETART    STSTEM 

When  the  CED  announced  that  it  was 
about  to  set  up  a  commission  to  make 
this  study,  its  chairman,  Mr.  Donald  K. 
David,  stated  that  $1  million  had  already 
been  raised  to  make  the  investigation  and 
more  financing  is  expected  to  be  required 
and  is  being  sought.  Of  the  original  $1 
million  committed  to  this  investigation, 
half  was  contributed  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. The  other  half,  according  to  Mr. 
David,  was  to  be  supplied  by  CED  and 
other  cooperating  organizations. 

Why  would  the  conservative  business- 
men and  bankers  who  run  the  CED  spend 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  to  investigate 
the  Nation's  money  and  credit  system? 
Are  these  people  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
away  a  million  dollars  on  frivolous 
projects? 

The  answer  in  a  nutshell  is  that  they 
have  set  about  to  investigate  and  study 
a  matter  which  is  crucial  to  the  fimc- 
tioning  of  the  whole  economic  system. 
This  is  a  matter  which  is  raising  the 
most  pressing  questions  for  all  segments 
of  our  society.  Yet  an  Investigation  or 
review  of  our  money  and  credit  system 
has  not  been  made  for  50  years. 

But  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  state  my 
own  reasons  why  such  an  investigation 
should  be  made.  I  wish  merely  to  call 
the  Members'  attention  to  the  reasons 
which  have  been  stated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  CED.  These  reasons,  as  Mr. 
David  has  stated  them,  are  most  per- 
suasive. I  do  want  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  the  reasons  Mr.  David 
has  given  as  to  why  a  private  group 
should  investigate  the  Nation's  money 
and  credit  system  are  doubly  strong 
reasons  why  Congress  should  also  make 
its  own  Investigation. 

CCD   BTARTSO   INVKSTIGATXOir  Aim  TWO   HOURS 
ftSSOLUTtONS   FAXUD 

The  CED  undertook  this  Investiga- 
tion after  the  House  in  both  the  84th 
and  85th  Congresses  had  specifically  re- 
fused to  make  such  an  Investigation.  In 
1955,  the  House  considered  a  resolution 
introduced  by  me  which  would  have  had 
the  committee  of  the  House  make  the 
investigation.  The  House  voted  down 
that  resolution.  The  argument  made 
against  it  at  that  time  was  that  no  in- 
vestigation was  needed  and,  in  fact,  such 
an  investigation  might  upset  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  our  economic  system 
which  was  then,  the  opponents  said, 
working  so  well.  On  that  occasion  our 
Republican  colleagues  who  led  the  oppo- 
sition compared  the  proposal  to  investi- 
gate to  tampering  with  a  delicate  watch 
that  is  working  well  and  keeping  perfect 
time. 

The  House  considered  and  voted  down 
a  similar  resolution  introduced  by  me  In 
early  1957.  By  this  time  It  was  clear  to 
the  people  back  home,  and  practically 
everybody  else,  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion  was   needed,    and    needed    badly. 
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Tht  eountry  h»d  had  Uifii  th«  tx- 
perltnoc  of  almoit  a  nu%  of  tho  Utht- 
money  poUey  and  an  ineraaalnf  credit 
•quMio.  Zn  Dcotmbcr  of  th«  prtvioua 
ytar,  a  Joint  Iconomlo  CommlttM  lub- 
commlttM,  of  whtoh  X  wai  chairman, 
had  held  lome  preliminary  hearlnRi  be- 
oauM  of  the  vlioroui  demands  then  be- 
ing made  by  people  all  over  the  country 
that  have  Information  about  what  was 
happening  to  them  and  why.  Home- 
builder*,  amall  business  people  of  all 
kinds,  and  State  and  local  authorities 
were  up  in  arms. 

Before  my  resolution  came  to  the  floor 
for  debate,  however,  the  administration 
adopted  a  new  technique  to  defeat  the 
resolution.  The  President  suddenly  came 
forward  with  a  request  to  Congress  that' 
he  be  given  authority  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  private  citizens  to  make  the 
investigation.  Tiiat  request  appears  to 
have  been  thought  up  pretty  hastily  be- 
cause obviously  an  investigation  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  which  the  President  already 
had  authority  to  appoint,  would  not  sat- 
isfy the  responsibilities  of  Congress  in 
this  matter.  After  all,  this  is  a  field  in 
which  Congress  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserves  to  Congress  the  power  and 
duties  of  creating  money  and  regulating 
the  value  of  money. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  STOPPED  THE  HOUSE  FROM 
INVESTIGATING,    BUT    NOT   THE    CED 

So  the  President's  request  was  later 
amended  with  a  proposal  to  put  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  investigating  com- 
mission. The  amended  proposal  would, 
however,  have  permitted  the  President  to 
stack  the  commission  with  members 
solidly  committed  to  one  point  of  view  or 
solidly  committed  to  a  whitewash. 

Nevertheless,  the  resolution  to  have  a 
committee  of  the  House  investigate  was 
voted  dawn,  on  the  argument  that  the 
Investigation  should  be  made  by  a  body 
with  broader  representation.  And,  of 
course,  after  the  resolution  was  defeated 
the  administration  promptly  forgot  about 
the  need  for  any  investigation.  The 
President  made  no  further  request  or 
suggestion  on  this  subject.  In  fact,  at 
the  end  of  that  legislative  session  he 
called  in  the  press  to  announce  that  he 
was  disappointed  with  the  Congress,  and 
the  White  House  assistants  handed  out  a 
prepared  list  of  things  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  requested  and  about  which 
Congress  had  disappointed  him.  No 
monetary  investigation  was  on  the  list; 
the  White  House  had  even  forgotten  it 
had  asked  for  such  an  investigation. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  the  record  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  administration 
to  prevent  an  investigation  in  the  House 
in  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses.  That 
record  is  pretty  well  known  and  is  re- 
viewed at  some  length,  for  those  who  do 
not  know  It,  in  my  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  103,  part 
12,  page  16314. 

My  point  is  simply  that  the  GOP  high 
command  set  tremendous  forces  in  mo- 
tion to  prevent  a  House  investigation.  It 
made  no  effort  to  prevent  the  CED  in- 
vestigation, yet  It  could  have  done  so  by 
merely  a  frown  or  a  nod. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  administration  to  inter- 
fere with  the  CED  investigation.     But 


then  It  wai  not  appropriate  for  the 
administration  to  Interfere  In  tht  Con- 
dthar. 


■le-ivemiM  eoNsiavATtva  SAve  MemrrART 

INVMmOATtON    MOM    tMrOSTANT   THAN    »■• 
■lARON  IN  BOIINOI  AND  TMNNOlOeT 

Now  What  art  the  purpoici  of  thti  in- 
vestigation by  a  CED  commlialon? 

First  of  all,  it  Is  to  obtain  Information 
and  understanding  where  ignorance  now 
prevails,  surrounding  a  social  Institu- 
tion—money— which  functions  as  the 
heart,  arteries  and  voins  of  our  economlo 
system.    Let  Mr.  David  speak.    He  said: 

X  think  It  no  txsggtratlon  to  (Ay  that  auch 
a  atudy  will  hava  mora  impact  for  the  gord 
of  us  nU  In  the  next  decade  or  two  thnn  the 
expected  advnnoea  of  knowledge  In  aclence 
and  technology. 

•uaiNEsa  OROup  to  "educate"  coNOREaa 

In  case  anyone  has  doubts  about  Mr. 
David's  conservative  point  of  view,  I 
might  point  out  that  he  was  for  many 
years  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Buoiness 
School.  You  cannot  find  a  more  certain 
hallmark  of  big-business  philosophy 
than  that.  Besides.  Mr.  David  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  General  Electric  Co  ,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Aluminium.  Ltd.,  and  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  has  a  number  of 
other  big-business  connections  includ- 
ing membership  in  the  Union  League. 
Brook  Club,  and  the  Somerset  Club,  and 
In  the  Blue  Ribbon  Business  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

But  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  by  a 
private  group  simply  to  Inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CED?  No.  it  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  Congress  and  inform- 
ing the  general  public.  When  Mr.  David 
announced  this  study,  he  emphasized 
what  he  calls  the  educational  activities 
and  duties  of  the  CED,  saying:  "We 
have  set  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge— education — on  a  par  with  research 
and  policymaking." 

And  speaking  of  this  p>articular  study, 
he  said  it  will  "illuminate  some  dark 
corners  for  the  Executive  and  for  the 
Congress"  and  be  part  of  "the  educa- 
tional proces  which  would  create  breadth 
of  public  understanding  and  acceptance 
which  will  be  necessary."  Finally,  he 
has  said,  this  monetary  commisson  will 
"face  the  facts  and  then  so  educate  all 
of  us  that  we  will  willingly  go  dowTi  the 
roads  indicated,  whatever  they  may  be." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  body  of  private 
citizens  setting  out  to  investigate  mat- 
ters of  great  public  interest  which  are 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
and  have  a  body  of  private  citizens  set- 
ting out  to  educate  Congress  and  the 
public  on  what  it  is  they  think  we  ought 
to  know.  When  the  investigation  is  all 
done,  we  will  be  under  tremendous  pres- 
sures to  accept  and  act  on  the  findings  of 
this  commission.  We  will  be  the  targets 
of  an  "educational  campaign,"  much  as 
we  have  been  targets  of  campaigns  on 
behalf  of  the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendations and  those  of  other  pri- 
vate groups. 

CONGRESS    MUST    IDTTCATE    ITSELF    ON     MATTERS 
WHICH  "INVADE  THE  UFE  OF  EVERT   CITIZEN" 

Yet  Congress  will  not  Itself  have  the 
facts.  It  win  not  have  learned  the  facts 
for  Itself  firsthand  and  will  have  no  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings.  It  will  only  have  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this 


body  of  private  eittiena,  and  we  will  not 
know  whether  we  are  being  educated  or 
led  down  the  right  road  or  the  wroni 
road. 

The  CED  tnveetigatlon  ti  a  good  thing, 
It  itepe  into  the  province  of  Congreii  to 
try  to  do  eomethlng  where  Congress  has 
•0  far  fallrd  to  do  anything.  The  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  ahoiild  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  df  vrlop  new  knowledge 
and  educate  themselves  in  this  important 
field.  And  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  two 
labor  i-epresentatives.  the  one  farm  or- 
ganisation representative,  and  the  others 
appointed  to  this  commission  to  educate 
themselves  on  these  matters.  After  all. 
these  are  matters  which  are  of  proper 
concern  to  everybody.  As  Mr.  David  has 
said,  the  CED  Commission  study  "in- 
vades somewhere  the  life  of  every  citi- 
zen." And  he  has  also  said  that  human 
knowledge  in  these  f.elds  contains  "vast 
areas  of  ignorance." 

But  I  suggest  that  there  Is  still  room 
in  this  area  for  Congress  to  carry  out 
Its  own  responsibilities,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  fact  that  the  CED  Commission 
is  making  an  investigation  does  not  make 
it  less  necessary  for  Congress  to  investi- 
gate. Rather,  this  makes  it  more  Ira- 
Ijerative  that  Congress  investigate. 

Furthermore,  the  old  argument  that 
Congress  is  Incompetent  to  perform  its 
function  is  not  made  here.  No  claim  is 
made  that  only  the  experts  know  the 
answers  to  questions  about  our  money 
and  credit  system.  On  the  contraiT,  It 
Is  admitted  that  the  ignorance  of  this 
fleld  is  shared  all  around.  Here  then  is 
a  vital  matter  affecting  the  whole  public 
Interest  which  Congress  can  investigate 
and  start  on  even  terms  with  the  self- 
made  experts.  I  lu-ge,  as  I  have  many 
times  before,  that  Congress  investigate 
without  further  delay. 

C£0     CHAIRMAN      STATES     THE     REASONS      WHY 
INVESTIGATIONS    MUST    BE    MADE 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  David's  address, 
which  I  hope  the  Members  will  read  with 
great  care.  I  will  begin  with  the  relevant 
portion.  The  opening  part  of  tills  state- 
ment which  I  will  omit  deals  with  the 
history  of  the  CED  and  is  not  esp>ecially 
pertinent  to  the  arguments  made  on  be- 
half of  the  money  and  credit  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  David  is  here  sf>eaking  of  the  les- 
son to  be  leai'ned  from  the  first  Russian 
sputnik  which  had  been  launched  only 
shortly  before  this  address  was  made  to 
the  CED  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  15th 
annual  meeting  on  November  21,  1957. 
He  said: 

MORE    THAN    SCIENCE 

The  true  lesson  Is  the  importance  of  apply- 
ing systematic  thought  and  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  major  national  problems.  The 
hard  sciences — physics,  chemistry,  etc. — are 
a  major  sector  of  this  systematic  thought 
and  knowledge.  But  they  are  not  all  of  it. 
And  they  alone  cannot  solve  all  our  problems. 

Behind  sputnik  we  see  a  rocket  and  behind 
the  rocket  we  see  advanced  science  and  tech- 
nology. However,  there  is  something  more 
bshind  this.  There  is  a  social  system  of 
human  institutions  that,  in  this  case,  haa 
made  the  correct  decision  about  what  was 
Important  to  achieve  and  has  motivated  and 
organized  efforts  to  achieve  it. 

But  I  do  not  Intend  to  compare  the  aclen- 
tlflo  achievements  or  the  social  Institutions 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Soviets.     In- 
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itead  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  one 
of  the  moal  fundamenUU  and  pervaatve  of 
Rt.elni  inatltuuuna  and  to  tht  nttd  tot  inten* 
Hive  reaearoh  to  niaks  tl  nrve  us  better. 

That  inatttutlnn  la  money, 
It  tnny  aeem  a  long  way  from  money  to  the 

n\tufinn(t»  moon,  ttvit  aureiy  that  U  a  mli> 
iHkt.  at  Icaal  in  the  aenit  in  which  1  am  talk- 
ing Mbout  muuey,  X  am  talking  about  moury 
not  n«  an  object  to  be  ntndr  or  saved  aa  alter* 
native  to  roal  thlngt,  but  abuul  money  aa  an 
instrument  that  permits  the  real  work  of  the 
world  to  be  done. 

The  invention  of  money  made  modern  life 
pusalble.  Sut  It  could  not  be  called  into 
cxUter.ce  and  left  to  run  ItaeU.  It  haa  to  be 
managed. 

We  are  all  to  some  degree  aware,  for  ex* 
ample,  of  the  unitnbUlslng  consequenoea — 
deflationary  or  Inflationary  consequences— 
of  a  defective  moneury  system  and  policy. 

We  are  perhaps  less  aware  thnn  we  should 
be.  But  at  least  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  some  of  us  have  begun  to  ask  sharp  ques- 
tions about  how  this  system  works,  where  It 
has  gone  wrong,  what  government  and  pri- 
vate citizens  can  do  to  make  it  work  better. 
In  order  to  find  satisfactory  answers  we  need 
to  know  more — much  more — than  we  do 
right  now. 

Questioning  oxir  public  and  private  mone- 
tary system  Is  not  new,  nor  is  the  search 
for  answers.  But,  strangely  enough,  there 
has  not  been  an  overall  review  of  this 
.extremely  complex  and  frightenlngly  In- 
volved subject  since  the  Aldrlch  commission 
50  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  vast  changes  in  the  entire  finan- 
cial structure  ol  the  United  States. 

Out  of  that  inquiry  emerged  the  idea  that 
eventually  resulted  In  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  1913.  Since  that 
historic  event,  there  have  been  various  con- 
gressional studies  made.  Some  of  them — I 
think  of  the  Douglas  and  Patman  commit- 
tees' reports  and  studies,  particularly — have 
added  much  badly  needed  data  to  oiur  store 
of  monetary  knowledge. 

CSAVE  QITESTIONS  RAISED 

Por  almost  all  the  15  years  of  CED's  exist- 
ence these  vast  areas  of  our  Ignorance  have 
been  a  subject  of  our  deep  concern.  We 
played  an  important  part  In  creating  the 
climate  In  which  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  was  created.  Through  that  act  the 
mandate  to  maintain  high  employment  and 
economic  stability  was  written  Indelibly  Into 
public  policy  and  became  the  continuing 
concern  of  Government.  But  the  part  that 
monetary  policy  can  and  must  play  in  the 
processes  necessary  to  achieve  these  essential 
goals  has  never  yet  been  clearly  written  out. 

There  have  been  other  fundamental 
changes,  some  dating  back  to  the  legislation 
of  1934  and  1935,  that  have  directly  or  In- 
directly affected  our  money  and  financial 
systems.  All  of  them  have  raised  grave 
questions.  Only  today  has  sufficient  time 
elapsed  so  that  we  can  begin  to  give  them 
adequate  appraisal. 

The  question  Is  asked,  for  Instance,  if  the 
legislation  of  the  igso's,  which  so  enormo\is- 
ly  Increased  the  central  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  went  too  far.  Also, 
some  suggest  that  a  degree  of  autonomy 
should  be  restored  to  regional  banks  in  order 
to  make  It  easier  for  the  authorities  to  meet 
regional  and  local  situations. 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer  in 
a  manner  that  Is  objective  and  devoid  of 
sclf-lntereet.  Yet.  sooner  or  later,  they  must 
be  answered  that  way. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  acquire 
constructive  knowledge  about  our  financial 
institutions  and  their  poUcies.  An  economy 
that  has  grown  from  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  $88  billion  In  1911  to  one  of  S440  bil- 
lion cannot  afford  to  poatpone  a  basic  re- 
study  any  longer.  This  would  be  true  even 
if  we  did  not  face  today's  unprecedented 
ch.-tllenge  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


We  have  to  look  Into  the  worklais  of  our 
uubllo  Inatltutlons.  Bui  the  private  oaes. 
too,  will  bear  scrutiny,  I  think  It  no  exag- 
gertttlon  to  tay  that  svich  a  atvidy  will  have 
more  impact  for  the  good  of  ua  all  In  the 
next  decade  or  two  than  the  expected  ad* 
vancN  of  knowledge  In  aclence  and  tMh> 
nology. 

Theae  latter,  with  their  bombs  and  aatel- 
lltea,  will  be  more  dramatic.  But  Increeaed 
knowledge  In  the  fleld  of  public  and  prlvau 
flnunce  may  make  available  a  greater  aouroe 
nf  humanly  valuable  energy  thnn  even  po* 
tentlally  exlata  In  atomic  enprfty  as  auch. 

Those  of  you  who  know  CED  well  muat 
renllae  I  am  In  effect  snylng  nothing  that 
CED  haa  not  been  preaching  for  most  of  tta 
brief  existence.  We  have  aet  the  diaaeml* 
nation  of  knowledge— education — on  a  par 
with  research  and  policymaking.  Following 
this  precept  B  years  ago  next  month  CED 
first  urged  the  creation  of  a  nonpartisan 
and  nonpolitlcal  monetary  commission  to  do 
what  still  needs  to  be  done.  An  amenable 
Senate  passed  a  bill  (S.  1559)  which  would 
have  created  such  a  body.  But  the  House 
rejected  the  proposal. 

Many  asked  then,  and  have  continued  to 
ask.  why  CED  Itself  did  not  undertake  such 
a  study.  The  answer  is  that  then  CED  was 
too  limited  an  organization  to  undertake 
such  a  huge  task,  Involving  extensive  fact- 
finding and  long,  continuous  staff  work  and 
study.  Many  questions,  it  was  felt,  could 
better  be  studied  by  a  commission  with  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  both  congressional 
and  Presidential  backing. 

Today  the  questions  have  grown  more 
pressing.  At  the  same  time  CED  has  grown 
In  prestige  as  an  organization  devoted  to  ob- 
jective and  disinterested  research.  It  is  a 
noni>olltlcal  organization,  removed  from  the 
Infiuence  of  politicians.  But  It  still  is  an 
organization  of  businessmen.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent that  any  lastingly  worth-while  study 
of  money  and  credit  must  have  a  broader  base 
from  which  to  operate  than  CED  affords. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  a  broad  survey 
of  the  whole  financial  terrain,  a  distinguished 
student  of  our  institutions  not  long  ago  put 
It  well  when  he  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
board  of  "competent,  objective  citizens  di- 
vorced from  partisan  public  and  special  pri- 
vate Interests,  and  shielded  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  pressures  and  noise  of  what  may  be 
current  controversy."  Such  a  group,  he  said, 
would  not  only  be  able  to  "Illuminate  some 
dark  corners  for  the  Executive  and  for  the 
Congress,  it  would  also  be  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  which  would  create  the 
breadth  of  pubUc  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance which  wUl  be  necessary  if  changes 
of  magnitude  and  range  In  our  financial  in- 
stitutions and  practices  prove  to  be  de- 
sirable." 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  board  of 
trustees  of  CED,  by  a  special  ballot,  has  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  Just  such  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  competent  and  objective 
citizens  to  explore  the  whole  financial  ter- 
rain. I  am  happy  also  to  announce  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  has  set  aside  half  a  million 
doUars  for  the  use  of  this  Independent,  na- 
tional Commission  on  Money  and  Credit.  In 
addition,  another  half  million  dollars  wUl  be 
supplied  to  the  commission  by  CED  and  other 
cooperating  organizations.  More  financing 
Is  expected  to  be  required  and  Is  being  sought. 

I  stress  the  word  "Irdependent."  This 
commission  wUl  not  be  a  strictly  CED,  and 
certainly  not  a  Ford  Foundation  project. 
The  latter  has  merely  supplied  funds  neces- 
sary to  launch  so  momentous  an  undertaking 
and  will  have  no  further  say  about  how  It 
operates.  The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment will  organize  the  commission  to 
asstire  Its  Independence.  It  wlU  perform 
necessary  administrative  functions  and  make 
other  contributions  In  service.  It  will  go  no 
further  than  that.  

Working  independently  of  CED  or  the  Ford 
Foxmdatlon,  the  Commission  will  consist  of 


from  •  to  II  mtmbON  seleeltd  from  the 
reaks  eC  buslaees,  labor.  Mrleulttire,  and 
edueatlon.  end  from  the  fields  of  reevareh 
Mtd  edmlntetrellea.  A  speelsl  selection 
eontmlttee,  eomprialng  the  ehlef  eieeutives 
of  eduoetlonal  and  reeeeroh  orgenliatlons. 
all  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Oommlsalon't 
broad  mandate  for  study,  will  sdvlie  ms  in 
the  seleetloa  of  the  Oommtaalon,  They  are: 
Arthur  P.  Burns,  president.  National  Bureau 
of  Boonomlo  RMeareh;   Bobert  D.  Oalktna, 

Rrealdent.  the  Brookings  Institution:  Bverett 
eedham  Caae.  prealdent,  Colgate  tlnlvemlty: 
Charles  W.  Cole,  prealdent,  Amherst  College; 
Morria  A.  Oopeland,  profeaeor  of  economics. 
Cornell  Unlveralty;  August  Heckcher.  direc- 
tor, the  Twentieth  Century  Fund:  Pendleton 
Herring,  president,  Social  Science  Research 
Council;  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling,  president, 
Stanford  University;  H.  Christian  Bonne, 
chairman.  National  Planning  Association: 
and  Herman  B.  Wells,  president,  Indiana 
University. 

The  CED  trustees  have  adopted  bylaws  for 
the  Commission.  Like  those  under  which 
CED  has  functioned  for  15  years,  they  are 
firmly  designed  to  assure  that  the  Commis- 
sion's research  will  be  thoroughly  objective 
in  character  and  that  all  work  done  by  the 
Commission  will  be  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  welfare  and  not 
from  that  of  any  special  political  or  eco- 
nomic interest. 

A    rULLT    UtEZ    COMMISSION 

This  Commission  will  be  given  full  free- 
dom to  choose  its  own  lines  of  examination 
of  our  monetary  and  credit  institutions.  But 
Its  members  will.  If  they  follow  the  rules, 
have  this  as  its  main  directive:  To  provide  a 
broad,  factual  and  analytical  basis  to  assist 
the  Congress  and  such  other  committees 
and  agencies  as  may  have,  under  our  form 
of  government,  the  responsibility  for  mone- 
tary policy  and  legislation.  They  will  be 
free,  If  I  may  quote  CED's  1948  statement, 
to  pursue  the  problem  of  Federal  financial 
policy    wherever    It    may    lead. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  broad  directive 
may  lead— Indeed  should  lead — In  many 
directions.  But  before  I  venture  into  those 
dangerous  and  unexplored  (or  only  partly 
explored)  territories,  may  I  touch  briefly 
upon  some  history?  As  we  aU  know  the  last 
full -scale  monetary  investigation  was  that 
of  the  Aldrlch  Commission  between  1908  and 
1911.  But  there  is  a  better  precedent  for  a 
private  inquiry  of  the  type  which  the  Com- 
mlEsion  will  undertake. 

Away  back  In  1897  there  was  a  monetary 
commission  created  by  a  convention  of  busi- 
nessmen and  Industrialists  called  by  the  In- 
dianapolis Board  of  Trade.  This,  too.  was 
without  legislative  or  executive  sanction. 
But  many  of  Its  private  recommendations 
were  later  embodied  In  the  1900  Currency 
(Gold  Standard)  Act.  And  this.  In  Its  day 
and  generation,  did  much  to  change  and 
even  reform  oiu'  monetary  system. 

Today  this  new  private  enterprise  com- 
mission has  many  delds  in  which  It  can 
conduct  presumably  salutary  Inquiries.  I 
will  attempt  to  summarize  only  a  few  of 
those  which  have  in  the  past  been  men- 
tioned In  CED  policy  statements,  well  aware 
that  there  are  many  others  of  equal  Impor- 
tance. 

This  Commission  can  ask,  for  example, 
whether  the  growth  of  nonbank  financial  In- 
termediaries, both  private  (such  as  savings 
and  loan  associations,  finance  companies, 
and  Insurance  companies)  and  public  (such 
as  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion), have  Impaired  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  Reserve  action  to  promote  economic 
stablUty. 

It  can  ask  how  the  Impact  of  general 
monetary  restriction  is  dUtrtbuted  among 
different  classes  of  borrowers  and  lenders: 
Is  this  distribution  discriminatory,  unfair, 
or  bad  for  the  economy,  especially  in  com- 
parison to  the  aUernr,tives— Inflation,  higher 
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taxes,  selective  controls?  How  could  the 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  Inflation  con- 
trol be  Improved? 

Or,  we  may  ask,  what  criteria  should  be 
followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  In  deciding 
when  to  tighten  or  relax  credit?  This  ques- 
tion alone  opens  up  a  huge  volume  of  re- 
lated questions,  crying  for  answers.  Or 
again — take  the  question  of  consumer  credit. 
Should  authority  be  delegated  to  a  Federal 
agency  to  control  the  terms  of  consumer 
credit — and  should  similar  authority  be  ex- 
tended to  other  types  of  credit?  If  so — 
when  and  how? 

CED  did  not  enter  lightly  Into  this  deci- 
sion to  establish  this  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit.  Its  trustees  have  talked  with 
scores  of  leaders  In  all  walks  of  life.  In  the 
administration.  In  Congress,  In  'ouslness, . 
among  consumers,  everywhere.  During 
the  course  of  these  talks  many  other  ques- 
tions have  been  asked — with  the  hopeful 
Idea  that  the  Commission  might  find  the 
answers. 

Some  have  asked  whether  the  supply  of 
savings  Is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  economy.  Some  have  suggested 
that  perhaps  Federal  policies  with  respect 
to  financial  institutions,  taxation,  and  other 
fiscal  and  monetary  matters,  be  modified  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  savings. 

I  could  continue  asking  these  questions  for 
almost  the  3  years  that  the  Commission  Is 
expected  to  be  seeking  the  answers.  In  the 
long  run.  for  example.  Just  what  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  achieve  economic  stability?  Are 
the  existing  arrangements  for  coordinating 
monetary  and  credit  policies,  and  for  assur- 
ing consistency  of  these  policies  with  other 
economic  policies  of  the  Government,  satis- 
factory? 

TOUCHES  EVERT  CmZEN 

I  have  only  touched  upon  the  surface. 
The  study  which  this  Commission  should 
undertake  Is  so  broad  In  Its  scope  that  It 
Invades  somewhere  the  life  of  every  citizen. 
It  should  not  be — and  under  the  terms  under 
which  It  wUl  operate  will  not  be — Just  an- 
other study  by  businessmen  to  develop  a 
business  point  of  view.  It  will  be  a  com- 
mission, separate  from  CED  but  inspired  by 
CED's  standards,  that  Is  representative  of 
the  widest  available  variety  of  talents  and 
experience  and  background.  It  will  be  na- 
tional In  scope.  It  will  not  be  confined  by 
any  geographical  representation.  It  will  be 
broad  In  Its  approach,  but — and  this  Is  of 
utmost  Importance — It  will  not  be  encum- 
bered with  delegates  from  particular  and 
self-interested  groups.  It  will  be  forward 
In  Its  outlook,  but  not  lacking  In  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  ovir 
financial  Institutions  and  their  economic 
environment. 

To  Its  councils  will  come,  I  hope,  all  shades 
of  opinion  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 
from  the  Information  thus  gathered  will 
emerge — again,  I  hope — studies  and  findings 
that  will  have  been  shaped  solely  In  the 
public  Interest. 

This  Is  an  undertaking  of  vast  magnitude. 
It  could,  I  venture  to  suggest,  make  history. 
But  CED  offers  It  In  all  humility — as  an  ex- 
periment In  private  enterprise,  as  an  experi- 
ment In  education,  as  a  guide  to  the  future 
of  our  private-enterprise  system. 

I  think  It  would  only  be  fitting  to  close 
these  remarks  with  a  paraphrase  from  a 
statement  by  Paul  HofTman,  CED's  first 
chairman,  and  to  say  that  the  trustees  of 
CED  hope  that  this  newly  created  Commis- 
sion on  Money  and  Credit  will  think  of  Itself 
as  neither  right  nor  left,  conservative  nor 
radical,  but  as  responsible.  That  It  will, 
under  Its  broad  and  free  charter  of  Independ- 
ence, get  at  the  facts  about  the  way  our 
monetary  and  credit  policies  function,  and 
face  the  facts,  and  then  so  educate  all  of  us 
that  we  win  willingly  go  down  the  roads 
Indicated,  whatever  they  may  be. 


AN  EPISCOPAL  LAYMAN  WRITES  TO 
HIS  PRESIDING  BISHOP  CONCERN- 
ING THE  MISUNDERSTANDING  OP 
THE  FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  RACES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Boykin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
immeasurably  the  persistent  and  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  races  in  the  South 
and  the  preference  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  races 
of  good  will  in  that  area  for  continuance 
of  those  relatioris  free  from  the  unwar- 
ranted and  unwanted  pressures  and  con- 
flicts which  have  been  set  in  motion,  and 
if  successful,  would  make  that  relation- 
ship wholly  impossible. 

I  do  not  l^Ueve  that  there  can  be  any 
informed  doubt  that  splendid  progress 
has  been  made  in  educational  facilities 
and  in  economic  opportunity  for  Negro 
pupils  and  adults;  and  to  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  personal  and  common  knowl- 
edge that  there  has  existed  between  the 
white  families  in  the  South  and  Negroes 
of  like  good  will  the  most  cordial  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  where  that 
relationship  has  not  been  imperiled  by 
synthetic  pressure  for  integration. 

Every  adult  of  average  intelligence  un- 
derstands the  political  motives  underly- 
ing this  pressure  in  its  civil  aspects  but 
it  is  a  tragic  thing  that  practically  all 
of  the  churches  have  by  their  national 
organizations  joined  in  the  misguided 
propaganda  as  if  it  were  a  Christian  duty, 
totally  overlooking  this  friendly  relation- 
ship which  has  existed  and  can  exist 
only  in  the  atmosphere  of  friendly  so- 
cial segregation  so  characteristic  and 
universal  in  the  South. 

A  recent  letter  to  an  eminent  church- 
man, presiding  bishop  of  his  church, 
has  pKjinted  out  this  grave  misunder- 
standing of  the  facts  and  the  disservice, 
both  to  civil  good  will  and  to  the  church, 
from  the  bishop's  announced  program 
for  church  participation  and  leadership 
in  a  program  for  total  integration. 

The  author  of  that  letter,  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  Alabama,  forcibly  pre- 
sents the  tragic  consequences  both  to 
interracial  relations  and  to  the  work  of 
the  church  If  the  bishop's  objective 
should  succeed. 

Since  substantially  all  of  the  national 
church  organizations  have  committed 
themselves  to  similar  uninformed  and  Ill- 
considered  policies,  the  writer  of  this 
stem  and  solemn  warning  does  not  be- 
lieve that  by  its  publication  his  church 
would  be  unduly  singled  out  for  this 
grave  and  tragic  mistake.  He  advises 
that  since  the  assured  disaster  has  be- 
come a  direct  threat  to  the  church  itself 
that  he  has  submitted  the  letter  and  a 
summary  of  the  replies  to  the  Diocese 
of  Alabama  as  a  function  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  church  and  states  that  he 


cannot  devote  the  time  which  wotild  l)e 
necessary  In  the  event  of  further  re- 
sponses to  the  letter. 

For  that  reason  he  requests  that  in  giv- 
ing it  publicity  his  name  be  omitted. 

The  letter  follows : 

Letter  to  the  Presiding  Bishop  or  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Protesting  His  Announced 
Program  for  Church  Participation  and 
Leadership  in  Pressure  for  Total  Integra- 
tion. Civil.  Church  and  Social 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  January  17,  1959. 
The    Most    Reverend    Arthtjr    K.    Lichten- 

bercer. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  more  than  70  years  and  with 
warm  recollections  of  bishops  and  rectors 
who  have  served  in  my  parish  or  the  diocese, 
the  writer  of  this  protest  was  Inexpressibly 
shocked  on  reading  your  recent  interview. 
Immediately  prior  to  your  induction  as  pre- 
siding bishop.  That  Interview  committed 
you  and  undertook  to  commit  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  active  leadership  In  a  program 
lor  total  racial  amalgamation,  with  all  Its  Im- 
plications and  its  assurances  of  disaster.  It 
also  acknowledged  your  advocacy,  at  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  periods  In  southern  his- 
tory, of  punitive  and  summary  process  de- 
signed for  mass  action  and  prosecution  of 
civil  rights  proceedings  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  Associated  Press  quoted  you  on  Jan- 
uary 15  as  making  a  series  of  declarations 
to  the  ends  stated,  each  of  which  is  authori- 
tarian, desperately  ill  advised,  contrary  to 
church  and  public  Interest  and  to  Interracial 
good  will;  and  Is  beyond  any  authority  vested 
In  any  executive  officer  of  the  church. 

You  would  not  only  commit  the  church 
to  active  participation  in  this  bitterly  con- 
troversial political  issue  and  to  sponsorship 
of  these  punitive  Judicial  procedures.  In  clear 
violation  of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  You  would  array  the 
church  In  support  of  an  objective  which 
would  be  revolting  to  the  parents  of  every 
white  family  In  the  South  free  from  cant, 
hypocrisy,  and  psychosis;  and  you  would 
compel  regionwide  discord  in  every  southern 
church  in  which  the  program  you  advocate 
would  find  any  support  whatever. 

The  program  would  not  only  make  certain 
Interracial  111  will  and  disorder.  It  would  as- 
sure bitter  personal  Intraraclal  resentment 
and  rigid  ostracism  of  those  acquiescing  or 
attempting  to  practice  your  proposal  for  so- 
cial amalgamation. 

As  an  Individual  you  would  be  Justified 
in  Ignoring  these  grim  conclusions  as  a  vol- 
untary communication  from  a  single  layman. 
Involving  a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  you  are  entitled  to  your  own; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  as  presiding  bishop  you 
will  recognize  that  you  are  under  an  express 
as  well  as  a  moral  obligation  to  give  con- 
sideration to  pertinent  facts  and  warnings 
presented  to  you  before  you  conunlt  the 
church  or  Its  council  to  a  program  of  such 
assured  consequences. 

Permit  me  to  say  at  the  outset  that  It  is 
a  tragic  thing  that  on  your  way  to  the 
cathedral  to  be  consecrated  for  an  11 -year 
term  your  sole  message  to  the  world  should 
ignore  the  vast  domain  of  human  and  spir- 
itual needs  urgently  ahead  and  should  single 
out  and  emphasize  an  Intended  program 
which,  if  processed  by  the  church  a  single 
step  beyond  Its  Initial  expression  by  you 
as  a  totally  misconceived  formula  of  reli- 
gion, would  not  only  contribute  to  the  In- 
finite civil  disaster  which  I  here  point  out 
but  might  well,  and  should,  assiure  a  major 
and  permanent  disunion  among  the  75  dio- 
ceses of  the  church. 

Because  of  these  ominous  factors  there 
must  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
you  announced  or  soft-pedaling  of  the  grim 
reasons  for  this  protest. 
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Tou  were  quoted  as  advocating  not  only 
as  a  personal  conviction  but  as  an  obligatory 
function  and  duty  of  the  church,  this 
program: 

First.  That  the  ch\u-ch  should  be  among 
the  leaders  in  establishing  an  Integrated  so- 
ciety and  taking  steps  toward  elimination 
of  all  racial  barriers.  I  repeat:  "all  racial 
barriers."  a  term  which,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily Includes  the  home  and  marriage. 

Second.  You  stated  that  this  program  for 
total  desegregation  Is  basically  a  moral  issue 
and  Is,  therefore,  we  must  assume,  not  only 
intrinsically  sound  but  is  a  function  and 
obligation  of  the  church  and  that  you  intend 
as  presiding  bishop  to  process  that  obliga- 
tion. 

Third.  You  made  It  clear  that  you  would 
favor  legislation  by  Congress  to  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  use  of  the  process 
of  blanket  Injunction  in  civil  rights  prosecu- 
tions; a  procedure  which,  of  course,  is  sum- 
mary, punitive,  authoritarian.  Invites  mass 
action,  and  would  be  administered  by  one  of 
the  most  blatant  and  belligerent  officials  ever 
to  hold  the  office. 

(As  you  should  well  know  before  plunging 
the  church  into  legislative  and  Judicial  func- 
tions, if  you  do  not  know,  every  Individual 
citizen  under  existing -law  has  full  recourse 
to  judicial  process  to  protect  his  own  civil 
rights.  Including  recourse  to  Injunction,  but 
you  advocate  legislation  granting  to  the  At- 
torney General  the  right,  which  he  eagerly 
seeks,  to  demand  and  make  use  of  the  mass 
as  well  as  the  Individual  injunction.) 

Aside  from  the  monumental  misuse  of 
church  function  to  sponsor  these  political 
and  Judicial  processes.  It  Is  unbelievable  that 
any  one  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  spe- 
cialized In  the  sensitive  domain  of  religious 
and  spiritual  values  could  be  so  Indifferent 
to  the  imperatives  and  Christian  principle, 
to  be  stated  below,  underlying  social  segre- 
gation in  the  South  among  all  people  of  the 
utmost  good  will  toward  the  Negro;  and  It  Is 
amazing  that  any  clergsrman  could  so  expand 
and  distort  the  Christian  obligation  of  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  good  will  toward 
all  people  Into  a  mandate  for  the  removal, 
to  use  your  words,  of  "all  social  barriers"; 
in  short,  for  Interracial  access  to  the  home 
and  Its  every  Implication  and  relation.  In- 
cluding courtship  and  marriage,  notwith- 
standing the  grim  genetics  and  statistics 
which  I  shall  summarize. 

It  Is  tragic  that  you  do  not  distinguish  the 
misused  term  "discrimination"  from  "broth- 
erhood." as  if  discrimination  were  practiced 
or  brotherhood  violated  by  Insistence  on 
segregation  where  it  Is  necessary  ( 1 )  to  avoid 
a  lowering  of  social,  moral,  and  educational 
standards:  (2)  to  the  enjoyment  In  the 
church  of  religloxis  service  and  expression  on 
a  level  above  the  primitive  excitement  of 
the  Negro;  and  (3)  at  the  same  time  and 
as  Its  fundamental  purpose  Is  indispensable 
to  protect  a  family's  genetic  capacity  for 
spiritual  concepts  and  for  human  progress 
from  mongrellzatlon. 

Any  bishop  or  priest  who  would  arg^e  that 
they  advocate  Just  a  little  amalgamation  in 
the  South  for  a  beginning  In  that  benighted 
area,  on  the  march  toward  the  total  ulti- 
mate goal,  as  your  Interview  suggests,  wholly 
underestimates  the  resentment,  ill-will  and 
disaster  which  wUl  be  as  fatally  triggered  by 
a  little  rift  In  the  social  barrier,  as  a  con- 
fessed part  of  the  total  formula,  as  would 
be  an  atomic  bomb  by  Its  little  trigger.  What 
you  are  proposing  for  the  South  is  to  fasten 
the  bomb  In  the  foundation  of  every  vestry 
and  every  white  home,  light  a  longer  fuse 
and  forbid  its  removal  unless  the  objective 
ts  accepted. 

You  know  little  of  the  grim  determination 
of  the  antl-South  junta  and  the  Jungle  re- 
sponse of  the  genuine  Negro  to  their  in- 
dtations  to  mass  action  now  filling  every 
Issue  of  the  dally  press  if  you  think  that 
both  your  mild  and  grossly  underestimated 


apprehension  of  regional  discord  and  yotir 
pious  ultimate  objective  can  both  be  soothed 
and  salvaged  by  a  "little  integration"  along 
Tobacco  Road. 

Lest  it  be  contended  that  a  program  for 
integration  and  the  removal  of  all  bar- 
riers In  church  and  school  might  not  neces- 
sarily Involve  social  access  into  the  home  and 
its  relations,  let  it  be  said  bluntly  that  any- 
one pressing  for  integration  in  church  and 
school  must  know  that  these  relations  are 
not  the  contacts  of  the  streets,  stores  and 
buses,  or  even  segregated  seats  In  a  church 
gallery,  ending  there:  and  that  without  un- 
qualified social  contact  among  pupils  and 
parishioners  both  school  and  chxu-ch  and 
every  service  and  activity  of  those  Institu- 
tions would  be  a  dry  and  barren  formula. 
Any  priest,  bishop  or  parishioner  who  would 
piously  profess  and  practice  social  inclusive- 
ness  In  the  church  and  school  and  would 
then  bolt  the  door  of. the  home  would.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  be  a  sanctimonious  hyp- 
ocrite. 

For  these  reasons  and  before  I  state  the 
South's  imperative  for  segregation,  and  as 
a  member  of  an  Episcopal  Church  from  a 
time  before  you  were  born,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted respectfully  but  bluntly  to  protest 
your  assumption  of  authority  to  commit  that 
church  to  the  program  you  propose,  and  to 
assure  you  of  the  mass  exodus  from  any 
church  In  the  South  maintained  by  white 
families  which  might,  as  a  church,  respond 
to  or  tolerate  your  proposal. 

If  that  response  should  result  In  control 
and  ownership  of  the  church  property,  that 
result  would  be  repudiation  analogous  to 
legal  fraud  as  to  a  vital  understanding  un- 
der which  that  church  was  established.  You 
may  be  assxu-ed  of  determined  controversy  to 
avoid  that  result. 

In  stating  our  Imperatives,  let  me  mention 
at  the  outset  a  certain  background  fact 
which  is  wholly  discounted  or  unsuspected 
in  the  North;  namely,  that  until  synthetic, 
organized,  and  relentless  propaganda  and 
fomented  litigation  began  to  impair  the  re- 
lationship between  the  races,  there  has  ex- 
isted the  most  extraordinary  sympathy,  un- 
derstanding, and  good  will  on  part  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South  toward  the  Negro. 
They  have  responded  increasingly  and  in 
recent  years  magnificently  to  the  provision 
and  support  of  Negro  schools  of  modern  ca- 
pacity and  design,  altbotigh  the  Negro's  con- 
tribution to  tax  revenue  is  everywhere  negli- 
gible and  his  normal  response  to  competent 
facilities  and  cvuriculum  is  nominal  or  lim- 
ited. And  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
if  the  incitatlons  of  Negro  preachers  now 
basking  in  national  pubUclty  and  acclaim 
would  leave  them  alone,  a  decisive  majority 
of  Negroes  In  the  South  would  welcome  a 
continuation  of  the  old  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship and  the  continued  patronsige  of 
their  own  schools  and  churches. 

(To  me  personally,  this  crisis  in  race  re- 
lations is  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  My 
friendly  understanding  and  relation  to  Ne- 
groes, In  time  and  scope  doubtless  beyond 
that  of  any  bishop  of  the  church  (probably 
greater  than  that  of  all  bishops  north  of  the 
Ohio)  began  with  my  nurse  and  my  father's 
Civil  War  body  servant,  who  visited  us  regu- 
larly. Some  of  these  old  contacts  still  write 
ua  after  30  years;  and  I  cannot  recall  ever 
having  spoken  unkindly  to  or  Intentionally 
wounded  the  dignity  of  a  Negro.) 

As  for  the  possible  salvage  from  impending 
disaster  of  this  relationship  of  sympathy, 
understanding,  good  will,  and  helpfulness  I 
cannot  too  often  say  to  you  from  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  South  that 
social  segregation  is  the  only  atmosphere  in 
the  South  in  which  that  relationship  can 
possibly  survive. 

Because  of  this  friendly  S3n3ipathy  and 
understanding  the  southerner,  mistakenly  It 
now  appears,  has  been  reluctant  to  give  ex- 
pression   to    the    organic    reasons    for    the 


South's  immutable  opposition  to  your  for- 
mula for  total  social  integration. 

In  order,  in  this  crisis,  that  you  and  those 
who  see  nothing  but  mean  prejudice  in  the 
South's  mandate  for  segregation  may  under- 
stand its  unalterable  basis,  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  state  the  organic  reasons  for  that 
mandate.  Those  reasons  are  final  and  in- 
disputable. 

There  Is  a  dominant  principle  in  ethics 
underlying  every  religion  consistent  with 
human  progress,  which  compels  essential 
social  segregation  In  the  South  under  ex- 
isting and  foreseeable  conditions. 

That  principle  can  be  stated  in  these  words : 
The  most  exalted  Impulse  of  man.  Implicit 
in  any  worthwhile  survival  of  the  human 
species,  is  to  assure  the  dignity,  the  integ- 
rity and  the  progress  of  his  family  and  de- 
scendants, consistently  with  the  general 
welfare.  No  religious,  political,  or  ethical 
formula  could  possibly  stand  the  test  of  the 
divine  plan  and  its  intent  and  design  for 
human  progress  which  might  challenge  or 
oppose  or  tend  to  impair  that  basic  and 
primary  mandate. 

In  addition  to  exposiire  of  the  family  to 
the  genetic  aptitxide  of  the  Negro  and  his 
normal  lack  of  self-discipline,  summarized 
below,  responsive  to  primitive  and  rural  con- 
ditions, there  is  constantly  increasing  ex- 
posure in  modem  areas  of  Negro  congestion 
resulting  from  the  genetic  incapacity  of  the 
Negro  to  cope  with  modern  tensions.  This 
is  further  emplxasized  by  his  reaction  to  the 
cvirrent  mass  incitations  for  total  social  in- 
tegration; all  of  which  is  reflected  in  the 
sharply  increasing  statistics  of  Negro  crime 
and  disorder.  In  the  face  of  this  exposure, 
not  only  existing  but  assured  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  any  acquiescence  whatever  in 
the  pressure  for  total  social  amalgamation 
which  you  propose  would  be  a  shocking  be- 
trayal by  white  parents,  not  only  of  this  pri- 
mary mandate  for  human  progress,  inherent 
in  the  privilege  of  parenthood  and  in  the 
very  process  of  life  Itself  and  indispensable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  family,  but  obligatory 
as  a  matter  of  the  most  rudimentary  as  well 
as  the  most  exalted  personal  affection  and 
concern. 

With  this  statement  of  the  inflexible  prin- 
ciple of  famUy  responsibility.  I  p'»ss  to  the 
indisputable  facts  which  confront  that  prin- 
ciple. In  view  of  which  it  can  be  stated, 
without  any  exception  known  to  me,  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  white 
father  native  to  the  South  who  would  not 
prefer  that  a  daughter,  however  devoted  and 
blessed  their  relationship,  had  not  survived 
rather  than  have  her  married  to  any  Negro. 
In  proceeding  to  the  compelling  facts 
underljring  an  adamant  social  barrier 
against  integration  as  a  race,  a  statement 
at  the  Ingrained,  homogeneous,  racewide 
characteristics  of  the  Negro  race  and  their 
reflection  In  the  life,  economy  and  morality 
of  today  are  indispensable. 

As  to  the  genetic  and  aU  Inclusive  char- 
acteristics of  the  Negro  these  facts  are 
beyond    question. 

1.  Until  the  Negro's  incredibly  sluggish 
and  indifferent  response  to  3  centuries  of 
contact  with  the  races  which  have  con- 
tributed to  human  progress,  during  which 
Imitation  alone  might  have  liad  better  re- 
sults but  for  the  dominant  apathy  of  the 
Negro  toward  all  progress,  this  genetic  de- 
velopment of  the  Negro  left  him,  on  his 
own  and  in  his  native  habitat,  even  in  a 
rich  and  vast  continent  with  every  diver- 
sity of  climate  and  raw  material  to  encour- 
age response,  with  such  a  total  aptitude  for 
content  with  the  most  primitive  barbarism 
that  no  single  member  of  any  Negro  race 
ever  discovered  a  letter  or  a  written  word, 
ever  refined  a  metal,  invented  a  plow  or 
wheel,  ever  discovered  a  principle  of  science, 
ever  imagined  a  system  of  phUoeophy  or 
religion  or  gave  evidence  of  any  aspiration 
beyond    the    current    satisfaction    of    his 
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primary  physical  senses  on  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  Jungle. 

2.  Although  possessed  of  normal  physical 
tonal  capacity,  the  Negro  In  his  native  habi- 
tat never  Invented  a  chord  or  a  scale  or 
composed  a  song  above  the  bark  of  the 
hyena,  nor  ever  Invented  a  musical  Instru- 
ment above  the  Jungle  drum.  When  Mozart 
and  Haydn  were  thrilling  the  souls  of  men 
with  their  symphonies,  the  Negro,  In  his 
native  habitat  and  on  his  own,  was  still 
without  spiritual  reaction  to  harmony,  re- 
stricting his  emotion  to  the  beating  of  his 
drum  and  yelps  of  excitement  or  fear  In 
the  forest  or  In  the  presence  of  his  human 
sacrifices  to  voodoo. 

3.  Until  his  contact  with  other  races  he 
never  used  a  stone  to  build  a  communal 
habitation  or  fabricated  that  primary  dis- 
tinction between  the  human  and  the  ani- 
mal, the  home,  except  from  the  leaves  and 
logs  of  the  forest. 

4.  After  the  Negro's  three  centuries  of 
contact  with  the  current  flow  of  white  civ- 
ilization, no  person  competent  to  serve  In 
any  executive  capacity  with  any  public  or- 
ganization In  America  can  be  Ignorant  of 
the  Negro's  basic  lack  of  Inherent  aptitude 
for  self -discipline  or  Instinctive  morals,  with 
the  net  result  reflected  in  his  inevitable  and 
frightfully  increasing  criminal  statistics  and 
In  his  nominal  economic  and  tax  response — 
as  to  the  latter  so  astonishingly  below  and 
as  to  crimes  so  increasingly  above  all  rela- 
tion to  his  population  ratio  everywhere. 

5.  As  a  brief  cross-section  of  conditions 
which  are  so  obviously  genetic,  you  are 
advised  that  within  a  recent  (December) 
period  of  Just  10  days  the  dally  press  of 
this  city  (clippings  enclosed)  announced  the 
following  local  items: 

(a)  The  removal  of  two  young  Negroes  to 
the  death  row,  pending  appeals,  convicted 
of  unprintable  rapes  of  white  women,  along 
with  a  third  convicted  of  nothing  more  than 
conventional  murder. 

(b)  The  escape  of  a  third  rapist  of  a 
white  expectant  mother. 

(c)  The  desperate  but  successful  escape  of 
a  fourth  married  white  woman  from  a  sim- 
ilar attempt. 

This  chilling  sample  Is  sufllcient  to  make 
clear  that  the  continuous  Incltatlon  of  Ne- 
groes to  demand  and  assert  rights  on  all 
fronts  rather  than  that  they  be  encouraged 
to  recognize  and  exercise  discipline  over 
their  genetic  aptitudes,  and  Justify  citizen- 
ship, Is  having  its  desperate  effect. 

6.  This  nauseating  and  continuous  for- 
mula of  Incltatlon  had  its  counterpart  and 
springboard  In  the  discovery  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  in  order  to  avoid  embarrassment 
to  Negro  psychology  and  impairment  of  his 
Id,  or  whatever  Preud  might  call  the  cur- 
rent urge  or  result  of  his  genetics,  the  Negro 
must  be  given  access  not  merely  to  com- 
parable school  facilities  and  curricula,  as 
had  been  held  by  that  Court  for  three  gen- 
erations sufficient  to  satisfy  the  14th  amend- 
ment, but  Is  entitled  to  attend  the  same 
schools  in  order  that  he  may  have  access 
to  the  daughters  and'  other  children  of  the 
white  families.  That  formula  for  the  schools 
was  fathered  before  the  Court  by  NAACP 
which  Is  now  (press,  January  8)  through  a 
headquarters  lawyer  litigating  an  effort  to 
extend  the  doctrine  to  include  Immunity  for 
a  Negro  gang  of  Juveniles  which  seized  and 
forced  a  humiliating  gesture  on  a  little 
6-year-old  white  glrl.> 

7.  other  blunt  aspects  of  this  problem  in- 
clude the  fact  that  in  a  nimfiber  of  Southern 
States  interracial  concubinage  and  Inter- 
marriage Is  and  has  been  for  generations  a 


» And  known  to  every  person  who  reads 
the  dally  press  is  the  social  miasma  over- 
hanging the  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, In  which  you  made  public  your 
program. 


felony,  now  punishable  in  Alabama,  on  con- 
viction, by  imprisonment  up  to  7  years  (Code 
of  1940.  title   14(360)  ). 

This  statute,  which  stands  in  massive  and 
punitive  repudiation  of  your  program,  Is  of 
vast  accrued  significance  In  view  of  the  dom- 
ination of  racial  agitation  by  NAACP  and  its 
domination,  in  turn,  in  the  South  and  else- 
where by  mulattoes  ashamed  of  their  Negro 
origin  and  determined  to  have  race  con- 
sciousness not  only  parroted  as  a  sin  but 
have  its  practice  or  even  its  statistical  ex- 
pression or  consideration  in  employment 
made  a  crime  In  t)road  areas. 

Lest  it  be  hastily  assumed  that  the  par- 
entage of  mulattoes  has.  to  the  extent  of 
their  ratio  to  the  entire  Negro  race,  diluted 
to  that  extent  the  genetic  aptitude  for  prim- 
itive content  of  the  genuine  Negro  and  might 
point  the  way  through  degenerating  geno- 
cide of  the  white  race  toward  the  ultimate 
beneflclatlon  of  tlie  Negro,  let  this  blunt  fact 
be  remembered,  viz:  that  every  Interracial 
conception  in  any  State  having  the  prohib- 
itory statute  above  mentioned  has  been  a 
felony  in  which  both  participants  were  not 
only  guilty  of  the  felony  but  were  selectively 
degenerate  In  morals.  That  certainly  affords 
no  discernible  amelioration  of  the  objection 
of  white  families  to  amalgamation  with  the 
resulting  offspring. 

In  the  light  of  these  blunt  and  basic  facts 
as  to  the  Negro's  genetic  aptitude  and  Its 
reflection  in  current  expression  and  statis- 
tics, could  any  father  having  an  atomic  trace 
of  self-respect  whose  family  is  surrounded 
by  this  potential  Inundation  be  expected  to 
abandon  the  Imperative  of  essential  social 
segregation? 

Perhaps  the  boundaries  of  your  own  atti- 
tude and  your  p  oposed  policy  as  presiding 
bishop  can  be  more  clearly  understood  by 
this  down-to-earth  premise  and  this  ques- 
tion which  your  ])ubllc  interview  Justifies: 

Life  itself  and  evolution  and  the  privilege 
of  parenthood  remain  a  divine  mystery  in 
primal  aspects;  but  Ood  In  His  plan  for 
human  progress  has  permitted  us  to  under- 
stand the  basic  genetic  process  for  all  crea- 
tures and  it  Is  incredible  that  any  exponent 
of  religion  could  dare  to  blaspheme  that 
infinite  privilege  by  insisting  that  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  divine  injunction  to  mon- 
grellze  It.  No  breeder  of  stock  on  the  mil- 
lions of  farms  In  civilized  areas  would  inten- 
tionally downbreed  to  a  defective  or  uneco- 
nomic type.  That  is  his  response  to  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  processes  of  life 
under  the  divine  plan.  The  bald  question 
facing  your  program  is  whether  It  is  any 
more  a  sin  for  the  white  families  in  the 
South  to  be  as  concerned  to  avoid  down- 
breedlng  for  their  grandchildren  as  would 
be  a  farmer  for  his  cattle. 

8.  The  question  of  your  authority  to  com- 
mit the  church  t<»  your  program  or  the  pro- 
priety of  your  action  in  assuming  the  au- 
thority are  minor  aspects  of  the  potential 
consequences  of  this  desperate  proposal. 
Genocide,  alas,  too  soon  because  of  Its  horror 
fading  Into  the  distance,  was  no  less  fright- 
ful because  technically  mandated  by  cur- 
rent civil  authority:  but  these  comments 
as  to  authority  are  plainly  pertinent  as  hav- 
ing a  practical  bearing  on  the  future  course 
of  the  church  and  the  reaction  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  dioiTeses  which  will  not  accept 
the  program  If  activated. 

First.  I  find  nothing  in  canon  4  to  author- 
ize anyone  to  commit  the  church  or  spend 
its  funds  or  use  its  organization  In  aid  of 
any  political  or  Judicial  function  or  proce- 
dure Involved  in  your  program. 

Second.  While  church  membership  of  all 
denominations  has  been  confused  by  the 
misuse  of  the  terms  "discrimination"  and 
"brotherhood,"  aa  meaning  more  than  the 
acceptance  of  the  ethical  and  truly  religlovis 
duty  of  83rmpath7,  understanding,  goodwill, 
and  helpfulness,  neither  that  clear  duty  nor 


those  misused  terms  require  total  social  inte- 
gration and  It  Is  viciously  misleading  to  refer 
to  protective  segregation  as  a  sin  wherever 
the  danger,  In  the  honest  and  rational  Judg- 
ment of  those  exposed  to  it,  is  clear  or  poten- 
tial. 

Third.  Nor  Is  there  anything  in  the  effec- 
tive terms  of  the  Convention  resolution  to 
authorize  any  policy  except  "to  work  to- 
gether. In  charity  and  forbearance,  toward 
the  establishment  without  racial  dlEcrlmlna- 
tlon  of  full  opportunities  In  fields  such  as 
education,  housing,  employment,  and  public 
accommodations." 

While,  as  Is  to  be  expected  whenever  sin 
and  piety  are  suggested,  however  Irrelevantly, 
there  is  always  compromise  to  avoid  finger 
pointing  and  controversy,  there  is  nothing  In 
the  quoted  resolution  to  Justify  your  under- 
taking to  lead  an  effort  to  declare  protection 
of  the  family  a  sin,  to  abolish  "all  racial  bar- 
riers" or  to  sponsor  a  move  to  arm  with 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  punitive 
power  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  searched  in  vain  for  technical  Justi- 
fication in  the  minutes  of  the  convention. 
I  have  definitely  noted  the  text  and  express 
rejection  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  advocating  but  expressly  limited  to 
advocating  compliance  with  the  school  deci- 
sion; and  have  noted  the  protests  from  the 
floor  of. the  convention  against  broad  Impli- 
cations which  resulted  in  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tion above  quoted.  As  a  result,  I  find  no 
molecular  justifications  for  your  announced 
program,  even  if  the  convention  had  been 
willing  to  invite  disunion. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  authority. 
Attitude  is  another  matter. 

May  I,  in  closing,  refer  with  affectionate 
memory  to  another  bishop  in  another  time 
of  crisis  in  the  South.  When  Federal  troops 
and  hordes  of  carpetbaggers  were  sent  into 
Alabama  after  the  Civil  War,  including  a 
nonresident  Tammany  henchman  placed  on 
the  Federal  bench.  Bishop  Richard  H.  Wll- 
mer  staunchly  omitted  from  the  ritual  the 
prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who,  as  such,  was  also  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Federal  troops  punitlvely  hectoring 
the  public  In  the  occupied  area.  Their 
commanding  officer.  Incensed  at  this  reac- 
tion to  flagrant  abuse  of  military  power  ( the 
bishop's  pastoral  letter  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  civil  government  in  Alabama 
and  that  there  was  no  religious  obligation 
to  pray  God  to  grant  health,  prosperity,  and 
long  life  to  a  military  commander)  Issued 
General  Order  No.  38  on  September  20,  1865. 
ordering  Episcopal  churches  closed  until 
this  attitude  of  contumacy  should  be  aban- 
doned. On  being  curtly  admonished  that 
military  force  would  l>e  used  to  enforce  the 
order,  religious  services  were  held  in  private 
homes  wherever  troops  were  stationed  un- 
til the  order  was  rescinded,  in  insulting 
terms,  on  January  10,  1866.  During  this 
period  services  in  a  home  (Hamner  Hall), 
typical  of  the  procedure  In  military  areas, 
there  and  elsewhere,  "was  preemptorlly  for- 
bidden by  a  military  official  bringing  verbal 
orders  to  that  effect  from  headquarters  and 
the  little  private  assembly,  broken  up  on  the 
ground  alleged  that  It  was  an  evasion  of 
the  aforesaid  military  edict,  was  dispersed 
by  soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

Through  it  all.  then  and  always,  Richard 
Hooker  Wilmer  continued  on  his  dedicated 
way  and  remains  forever  a  magnificent 
memory. 

With  that  precedent  In  the  diocese  of  Ala- 
bama before  us  may  I.  without  offense,  re- 
spectfully ask  you  to  advise  when  it  became 
a  function  of  any  bishop  or  group  of  bishops 
In  America  to  declare  the  protection  of  the 
family  and  of  a  regional  civilization  to  be  • 
sin  and  to  advocate  legislation  for  summary 
process  of  blanket  injunctions  for  Federal 


executive  agencies,  supplementing  troops,  to 
process  that  dogma." 

That  proposed  program  would  be  fully 
reminiscent  of  another  crisis  which  once 
contributed  to  certain  misunderstandings 
with  George  the  Third  bectiuse  of  his  parlia- 
mentary and  executive  despotism,  denounced 
by  Edmond  Burke: 

The  people  remain  quiet,  said  Burke  in 
1771,  when  they  are  assured  "that  the  sacred 
are  of  an  eternal  constitutional  Jealousy, 
which  is  the  guardian  of  liberty,  law,  and 
justice.  Is  alive  night  and  day  and  burning 
in  this  House"  (Works,  vl,  158) . 

As  I  recall  history  the  protests  of  the  colo- 
nists were  satisfactorily  resolved  without 
authoritarian  condemnation  from  the  clergy 
of  the  colonists  as  sinners  or  propaganda 
In  support  of  the  royal  procedure  or  insist- 
ence that  the  pronouncements  of  a  king  and 
his  ministers  Is  God's  law. 


StiPPLEiiiNT    TO    LrmcB    Dated    Janoakt    17, 
1959,  TO  THE  Most  Rcvebeno  Ahthuk  K. 

LlCHTCNBXaCEB.    AS    PRESIDING    BiSHOP.    AND 

Retekence  or  That  LrrrER  (and  Summast 
or  Cektain  Responses  Received)  to  the 
Diocese  or  Alabama,  Its  Standing  and 
Executive  Councils  and  Its  Pakishes 

Febbuakt  16,  1959. 
The  responses  received  make  It  clear  that 
the  church  authorities  proposing  to  crusade 
against  social  segregation  in  the  South  are, 
on  the  whole,  vitally  unaware  of  the  Im- 
perative reasons  for  segregation,  wholly  un- 
related to  prejudice,  and  of  the  sympathy 
and  friendly  understanding  heretofore  exist- 
ing and  possible  only  In  an  atmosphere  of 
protective  segregation. 

The  responses,  except  one  frank  enough 
to  concede  but  nevertheless  willing  to  advo- 
cate it.  indicate  a  mental  block  against  ad- 
mission of  the  assured  disaster  not  merely  to 
the  entire  range  of  culture  and  ethical 
standards  In  the  South  but  against  recog- 
nition of  the  resentment  within  and  against 
the  church  Itself  if  sponsoring  any  such 
program  and  result. 

This  memorandum  acknowledges  the  cour- 
tesy of  responses  not  only  from  the  presid- 
ing bishop  to  whom  the  above-mentioned 
letter  was  addressed,  but  from  other  bishops 
who  were  good  enough  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  a  copy  sent  them  and  to  express 
their  views  although  not  requested  to  go  to 
that  trouble. 

The  responses  indicate  sufficient  general 
accord  with  the  presiding  bishop's  press  in- 
terview (as  to  his  advocacy  of  active  church 
leadership  in  the  pressure  for  total  integra- 
tion) to  require  that  the  result  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Diocese  as  evidence  of  Intent  not 
only  to  sanction  the  pressure  of  the  Federal 
authorities  in  the  civil  domain  but  as  clear 
evidence  of  a  threatened  crisis  for  the 
church  so  grave  as  to  bet;ome  no  longer  a 
matter  of  individual  remonstrances  however 
numerous.  The  crisis  and  the  Implications 
of  the  procedure  for  processing  the  program. 
In  the  absence  of  any  veiitlge  of  authority 
to  bind  any  church  or  diocese,  as  publicly 
asserted  become  a  function  of  the  diocese,  its 
responsible  councils.  Its  vestries,  and  its  gen- 
eral membership,  not  only  parish  by  parish 
but  In  convention  for  final  action  if  the 
pressure  should  be  continued  in  the  name 
of  the  church. 

1.  The  grim  intent  of  certain  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  program,  notwithstanding  ad- 
mitted realization  of  the  disaster  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  prop>osed  inundation  In  the 
South  of  10  million  Negroe.'j  into  every  social 
contact  and  aspect  of  life,  may  be  weighed  by 


*The  plan  of  the  politician  and  South 
hater  in  the  North  is,  of  course,  to  condemn 
any  racial  distinction  in  employment,  hoiis- 
ing,  and  in  any  unity  of  policy  as  to  any 
relation   whatever,   public  or  private. 


the  admission  of  disaster  and  the  grim  coun- 
terpart of  that  admission  by  one  of  its  ad- 
vocates. His  letter  stated  that  as  a  matter 
of  principle  he  was  1,000  percent  for  the 
bishop's  program  and  that  "only  a  total  com- 
mitment, despite  its  desperate  sacrifice,  can 
suffice." 

Another  bishop,  as  justifying  his  position 
refers  approvingly  to  the  October  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  although  that  reso- 
lution was  affirmatively  rejected  as  a  basis 
for  action  by  the  convention,  which  adopted 
the  Virginia  resolution.  The  effective  part 
of  that  resolution  was  quoted  In  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  of  January  17  and  did  not 
Invite  the  proposed  program  either  for 
church  or  total  Integration.  The  resolution 
of  the  bishops  primarily  advocated  accep- 
tance of  the  school  decision  and  called  for 
"church  and  civil"  leaders  to  direct  their 
people  away  from  what  the  resolution,  plain- 
ly pointing  a  finger  at  the  South,  contemp- 
tuously referred  to  as  the  "easy  standard 
of  local  expediency." 

In  short,  however  admittedly  desperate  the 
sacrifice.  Involving  as  It  would  the  culture  of 
the  region,  exposure  of  family  and  social  life 
to  the  Intolerable  prospect  stated  In  the 
letter  of  January  17  and  making  interracial 
good  will  impossible,  that  result  must  be 
pressured  upon  us  by  the  church  as  a  matter 
of  principle  not  only  directly  but  Indirectly 
by  sanctioning  political  and  civil  action,  as 
was  urged  or  implied  In  the  bishop's  resolu- 
tion. Although  rejected  for  action  by  the 
convention.  It  disclosed  the  attitude  of  In- 
difference of  the  concurring  bishops  as  to  the 
desperate  problem  of  the  South. 

The  bishop  referred  to  above,  who  is  1,000 
percent  for  the  presiding  bishop's  program, 
did  express  some  doubt  as  to  the  Immediate 
tactics  In  certain  areas  facing  that  assured 
Invitation  to  disaster.  In  short,  a  principle 
to  which  he  Is  so  anomalously  committed  (10 
times  the  mathematical  maximum  of  100 
percent)  might  be  compromised  with  his 
conscience  by  some  tactical  delay  In  benight- 
ed areas  where,  it  may  be  assumed,  judicial 
blackmail  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  fiscal 
blackmail  by  the  Government's  proposal  to 
withhold  Federal  aid  from  all  segregated 
schools  and  housing  projects  (with  old  age 
homes  and  every  other  charity  In  the  line  of 
fire)  and  mass  prosecutions  by  the  Attorney 
General,  are  all  active  in  the  good  work  of 
genocide  of  southern  moral  and  family 
standards  and  any  possibility  of  Interracial 
good  will. 

As  for  this  reluctant  indulgence,  the 
South  wants  no  compromise  of  principle, 
even  when  a  bishop  Is  willing  to  give  to 
the  South  a  limited  time  to  confess  sin. 
The  South  totally  repudiates  the  theory 
that  protective  segregation,  maintained  as 
a  matter  of  desperate  necessity  and  hereto- 
fore in  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  under- 
Standing,  and  helpfulness.  Is  nevertheless 
sin. 

Nor  does  the  South  want  this  continu- 
ing lecture  on  Its  easy  standard  of  local  ex- 
pediency even  if  that  distortion  of  Its  at- 
titude Is  piously  sanctioned  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  bishops  whose  cultural  stand- 
ards, whose  children  and  whose  social  and 
family  relations  would  have  only  token  and 
remote  exposure  to  Negro  Inundation  and 
its  consequences. 

It  is  significant  (1)  that  not  a  single 
reply  challenged  the  genetic  facts  or  the 
economic  and  criminal  statistics  underly- 
ing the  necessity  for  protective  segregation 
nor  the  existence  of  sympathy,  understand- 
ing and  good  will  toward  Negroes  made  pos- 
sible only  by  segregation;  and  it  Is  signifi- 
cant (2)  that  all  those  who  replied  defended 
their  position  as  being  justified  by  the 
bishop's  rejected  resolution  or  the  action 
of  the  general  convention.  That  unique 
sidestepping  of  the  dogma  of  synthetic  sin 
and  the  justification  for  the  program  were 
based   not   on   Its   inherent   ethics   but   on 


these  so-called  doctrinal  resolutions,  wholly 
without  any  authority  In  the  church  con- 
stitution. That  position  of  evasion  calls  for 
analjrslB. 

First,  no  monitory  mandate  whatever  to 
abandon  protective  social  segregation  ap- 
peared In  the  resolution  proper  adopted  In 
October.  As  If  reliance  were  placed  upon 
the  preamble  the  presiding  bishop's  reply 
quoted  the  "whereas"  clauses  In  the  pre- 
amble, which  disclose  the  usual  effort  to 
Induce  concurrence  by  conciliatory  recitals, 
one  of  which  repeated  the  ancient  and  most 
nebulous  myth  of  an  anthropomorphic  God 
creating  man  In  His  own  Image;  hence  any 
distinction  as  between  races  as  they  con- 
front tis  In  1959  is  a  refiectlon  on  the  God- 
form  man  or  man-form  CKxl  and  Is  there- 
fore sacrilege  and  sin. 

Resisting  the  temptation  to  ccnnment  on 
the  literal  emphasis  on  the  hypothesis,  it 
nevertheless  stands  out  that  the  IS  mil- 
lion years  of  barbarian  genetics  which  have 
elapsed  since  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  grim 
statistics  of  1959  are  ignored  in  applying  the 
hypothesis  to  the  problem  of  today.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 17  that  bishops  functioning  under  a 
church  constitution  substantially  as  adopted 
In  October  1789  would,  like  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  discover  a  social 
mandate  that  Negro  psychology  and  the 
God-fonn  principle  require  total  amalgama- 
tion regardless  of  consequences. 

But  giving  full  scope  to  the  Image  of  God 
hypothesis  the  imperative  distinction  Is  not 
made  in  the  South  because  of  the  Negro's 
God-image  form  but  his  15-mlllion-year 
genetic  and  spiritual  characteristics,  or  the 
lack  of  them;  not  his  arms,  legs,  head,  brain 
or  tonal  capacity  or  any  visible  or  audible 
attribute  or  Image.  That  distinction  In  the 
South  Is,  of  course,  based  on  horizonttd, 
homogeneoxis,  and  unanimous  content  with 
barbarism  at  the  end  of  15  million  years  of 
his  possession  of  the  God-Image,  by  every 
living  member  of  every  Negro  race. 

For  this  reason,  however  dangerous  the 
literal  application  of  that  morphology  of  the 
God-man  Is  to  the  conception  of  a  spiritual 
God,  it  would  be  totally  inapplicable  here  as 
&B  basis  for  a  charge  of  sin.  That  is,  unless 
the  manufacturers  of  this  synthetic  sin  In- 
sist that  God  gave  the  original  Negro  or  his 
aboriginal  progenitor  not  only  the  simili- 
tude of  God's  form  and  Image  but  Included 
also  God's  own  spiritual  attributes.* 

If  any  rational  mind  could  suggest  any 
such  hypothesis  It  would  seem  to  be  not 
only  a  sacrilegious  burlesque  or  travesty  of 
the  divinity  of  creation,  but  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  concept  of  free  will 
and  individual  responsibility  underlying 
every  worthwhile  system  of  religion  or 
ethics. 

The  sublime  wonder  which  makes  life 
worth  living  Is,  of  course,  the  certainty  that 
under  the  divine  plan,  ordained  In  the  proc- 
ess or  in  the  result  of  creation  and  innate  In 
every  human  Is  the  Individual  power,  by 
sincere  and  Individual  response  to  a  sound 
system  of  ethics,  completed  and  sanctified 
and  made  understandable  for  all  time  by 
the  Nazarene,  to  assure  not  only  the  maxi- 
mum serenity  of  the  individual  and  his 
maximum  contribution  to  his  own  and  to 
his  family's  and  to  himaan  welfare  of  which 
his  mental  energy  and  self-control  is  capa- 
ble, but  also  to  meet  the  desperate  need  for 
strength  to  face  the  Inevitable  and  unavoid- 
able adversities  and  tragedies  of  human  life. 
Including  the  approach  or  potential  of  death 
Itself. 

Crises  of  human  life  are  not  found  in  its 
hardships,  its  misfortunes  and  its  external 
tragedies  but  in  the  failure  of  individuals, 
magnified  by  mass  multiples,  to  respond  with 


1-' 


*And    perpetuated    them    for    all     time 
against  genetic  erosion. 
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■eU-control  and  unOlem  analysis  and  deter- 
mination to  ttaU  basic  challenge. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  ol  the  original  let- 
ter or  this  final  memorandum  to  engage  In 
a  teleologlcal  controversy  with  bishops.  In 
full  cry  to  discover  and  denounce  sin.  But 
for  the  sin  aimed  at  here  the  discovery  of 
sin  cannot  possibly  rest  on  disrespect  for 
the  hxunan  morphology  of  God  or  the  God- 
like morphology  of  man.  however  little  or 
literally  the  ancient  notion  may  be  spon- 
sored by  bishops  and  accepted  by  laity. 

There  is,  however,  one  evidential  as{>ect. 
having  no  relation  to  the  genetic  aptitudes 
or  the  1959  statistics  of  the  Negro,  which 
symbolizes  the  problem  and  dictates  the  field 
for  application  of  the  imperative  for  social 
segregation.  Its  reluctant  expression  here, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  blunt  but  indispensable 
statement  in  the  letter  of  the  reasons  for 
segregation,  is  compelled  by  those  who  force 
the  Issue  and  the  crisis.  This  aspect  refers 
to  the  bearing  on  social  relations  of  the 
startling  physiognomy  of  the  genuine  Negro. 

Pathetically  homely  and  distinctive,  that 
characteristic  of  the  millions  of  genuine 
Negroes  in  the  South  has  never,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  basic  social  segregation,  im- 
peded, on  the  contrary  that  characteristic 
physiognomy  has  fiorthered,  friendliness, 
sympathy  and  understanding  accompanied 
by  an  extraordinary  minimum  of  offense  and 
ill  will  from  normal  contacts  In  that  atmos- 
phere. But  let  it  be  understood  as  Inevi- 
table that  if  and  wherever  social  Integration 
is  pressured  or  forced  by  law  beyond  token 
bounds  (temporarily  endured)  or  asserted  as 
a  matter  of  right  or  compulsion  by  any  Negro, 
then  the  crudeness  and  pathos  of  genuine 
Negro  physiognomy  will  lose  Its  appeal  for 
friendly  acceptance.  It  will  become  a  sym- 
bol not  only  of  the  Negro's  ever-present  po- 
tential response  to  his  genetic  aptitudes  but 
of  Judicial  and  legislative  coercion,  and  of 
church  authoritarianism  if  this  program  of 
lectures  and  taunts  continues. 

Any  bishop  wiio  can  fall  to  visualize.  In  a 
family  or  other  social  or  intimate  gathering 
in  the  South,  the  effect  of  Negro  faces  In 
hilarious  commune  with  white  friends,  fam- 
ily and  daughters — but  why  finish  a  sentence 
that  completes  Itself? 

While  understandable  in  the  Lambeth 
Conference  as  a  political  gesture  In  the  om- 
inous problem  of  colonialism  and  vital  trade, 
so  tragic  la  the  emphasis  by  American  Bishops 
on  God's  human-like  form  as  the  main  basis 
for  their  charge  as  to  the  sin  of  segregation 
that  it  seems  in  order  and  germane  to  point 
out  the  Infinitive  damage  to  Christian 
ethics  and  to  this  church  involved  in  the 
shockingly  literal  and  nonsplrltual  emphasis 
oa  the  human-form  God,  since  likeness  must 
be  reciprocal.  This  intimate  physical  mor- 
phology, and  doctrine  of  external  interven- 
tion has  been  recently  advanced  to  an  all 
time  high  by  one  of  the  most  tireless  and 
aggressive  exponents  of  total  Integration — 
of  course  with  total  lack  of  understanding 
Of  the  facts  and  statistics  or  sympathy  (or 
the  South 's  opposition  to  that  turmoil  and 
disaster. 

That  bishop's  formula  for  transfer  of  man's 
primary  Individual  responsibility  from  him- 
self to  God  is  defined  in  an  article  entitled 
"How  To  Pray,"  to  which  attention  was  called 
by  a  churchman  shocked  both  by  its  text 
and  Its  proximity.  No  reflection  Is  here  In- 
tended as  to  the  author  of  the  article  nor 
any  criticism  except  as  to  Its  literal  over- 
emphasis on  the  sort  of  misleading  morphol- 
ogy now  challenging  the  concern  of  south- 
ern families  for  the  protection  of  the  culture, 
their  standards  and  serenity  and  their 
families.  The  articles  appeared  In  a  sex  em- 
phasis pocket  size  magazine  between  (a)  a 
series  containing  fully  nude  photographs  of 
African  women  in  their  traditional  state  of 
culture  and  nature,  with  thatched  huts  in 
the  background,  (b)  another  article  entitled 
a  "Preview  of  the  New  Klnsey  Report."  and 
(c)  a  fully  Illustrated  article  on  "Literature's 


Sexiest  Toung  Heroine"  on  one  side  of  the 
article  on  how  to  pray  and.  on  the  other  (a) 
French  etchings  of  totally  nude  female  torsos 
with  uninhibited  details  and  (b>  •  spirited 
defense  of  alcohol  entitled  "Drink  Up.  It's 
Ck>od  For  You."  extolling  alcohol  as  a 
blessing. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  this  proximity 
In  a  magazine  whoce  readers  were  apparently 
not  expected  to  be  searching  for  spiritual 
substance,  the  article  of  the  learned  dean, 
now  bishop,  necessarily  emphasized  the 
anthropomorphic  notion  of  access  to  and 
resi>onse  of  divinity  and  asserted  that  if 
framed  according  to  the  author's  formula  the 
prayer  "will  always  be  answered"  (the  em- 
phasis on  "always"  being  the  learned  dean's) . 
This  guaranty  was  Illustrated  by  account  of 
his  Interview  with  a  man  who  asked  if  It  was 
all  right  to  pray  for  a  particular  Job.  Assured 
that  it  was  if  he  should  pray  for  it  In  the 
right  way  the  learned  dean  gave  the  afipirnnt 
a  formula  of  prayer  for  the  new  Job.  This 
procedure  was  also  stated  as  applicable  to 
prayer  for  specific  things:  "Just  as  in  the 
case  of  an  earthly  parent,  it  is  the  father's 
pleasure  to  give  you  good  things." 

If  this  were  an  appropriate  time  for  irony 
It  might  be  added  that  the  article  did  not 
advise  whether  the  Job  thus  prayed  for  was 
obtained  or  what  would  happen  If  there 
were  two  applicants  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent also  prayed  to  retain  the  Job.  all 
using  the  guaranteed  formula. 

Irony  aside.  It  is  tragic  that  the  basic 
threat  to  cultural  and  to  social  welfare  and 
interracial  good  will  should  be  threatened 
not  merely  in  civil  life  by  coercion  of  Fed- 
eral authority  but  that  the  same  disserv- 
ice should  be  ext<»nded  Into  the  church  It- 
self and  distort  the  sublime  appeal  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  by  a  program  taunting  church 
members  in  the  South  with  the  synthetic 
sin  of  segregation,  predicated  on  resentment 
of  a  man-imaged  God  pictured  on  the  spir- 
itual level  of  a  grantor  of  Jobs  and  things. 

LECALrrixs 

The  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  States 
was  organized  as  en  unincorporated  associa- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  in 
Philadelphia  in  1789.  The  present  articles 
of  religion  approved  in  1801  affirmed  the 
propriety  and  acceptance  of  diversity  of  tra- 
ditions and  ceremonies,  adapted  to  the  di- 
versity of  countries,  times  and  men's  man- 
ners. 

In  providing  for  certain  changes  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  the  Amer- 
ican general  convention  of  1789  referred 
with  approval  (continued  in  the  preface  of 
today)  to  the  assertion  by  the  English 
church,  In  Its  preface  in  1689  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  that  changes  by  the 
church  from  time  to  time  would  be  proper 
which  according  to  her  best  understanding 
might  most  tend  to  peace  and  unity  In  the 
church. 

If  there  Is  pretisure  to  Ignore  those  an- 
cient standards  of  unity  and  tradition  by 
proposing  to  legislate  a  finding  of  sin  in  a 
tradition  In  effecn  since  1689  confirmed  by 
the  American  church  in  1789,  and  essential 
in  the  South  to  prevent  atomic  social  dis- 
aster, there  Is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
or  canons  or  any  possible  valid  amendment 
of  either  which  would  be  binding  upon  any 
diocese  or  any  parish  or  which  could  inter- 
fere with  the  ownership  and  use  of  the 
church  property  or  prevent  severance  of 
further  afflllatlon,  If  that  action  should  be- 
come necessary. 


MR.  ROBERT  C.  VANCE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  New 
Britain.  Conn.,  this  afternoon,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  will  award  a  cita- 
tion and  medal  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Vance, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  Britain 
Herald. 

Mr.  Vance  is  one  of  Connecticut's  out- 
standing citizens.  Some  years  ago,  in  the 
establishment  of  antiaircraft  defenses 
in  the  Northeast  sector,  a  Nike  unit  was 
located  in  the  New  Britain  area.  Con- 
necticut is  not  accustomed  to  having 
many  regular  military  units  within  its 
borders.  Aside  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  the  New  London  Subma- 
rine Base,  there  are  few  installations  of 
any  size.  My  colleagues  who  have  many 
such  years  of  experience  with  posts, 
camps,  or  stations  within  their  districts 
will  know  that  it  often  requires  a  sizable 
adjustment  in  the  thinking  of  both  ci- 
vilian and  military  when  they  find  mutu- 
al problems  that  demand  sympathetic 
understanding. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  work  of  one 
man  who  knows  the  problems  of  the  mili- 
tary and  who  knows  his  community  can 
be  most  valuable.  Mr.  Vance,  who  served 
with  both  the  French  and  American 
forces  in  World  War  I  and  has  always 
maintained  strong  ties  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  made  it  a  point  to  see  that 
the  public  relations  of  the  military  group 
were  given  every  consideration.  The 
award  that  is  being  made  today  is  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  efTorts  and  the  way  in 
which  he  has  contributed  to  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  a  military  mission. 


PAKISTAN 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ( Mr.  Powell  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  salute  the  country  of  Pakistan  of 
its  independence  on  this  12th  anniver- 
sary and  its  leaders.  President  Moham- 
med Ayub  Klian,  Aziz  Ahmed,  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Five 
months  since  President  Ayub  took  over 
the  reigns  of  Government  is  too  early 
to  assess  the  worth,  the  direction  and 
true  meaning  of  the  revolution  which 
occiUTed  on  October  7.  1958.  However, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  hopes  that 
the  new  regime  will  succeed  in  establish- 
ing; law  and  order,  in  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  in  stabilizing  rela- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world  thus  add- 
ing the  country's  strength  to  universal 
peace. 

Present  leaders  of  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment are  eager  that  we  of  the  United 
States  understand  the  problems  which 
handicapped  progress  and  advancement 
in  their  country  prior  to  the  revolution 
of  last  fall.  They  explain  that  the  in- 
effectiveness of  democracy  was  attribut- 
able in  a  large  measure  to  the  feudalistic 


pattern  of  the  economy  where  large  land 
holdings  in  the  hands  of  the  few  rendered 
political  rights  to  the  people  null  and 
void.  Thus  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
landlords  let  to  Government  corruption 
and  further  oppression  of  the  masses. 
Such  deterioration  placed  Pakistan 
under  the  old  regime,  leaders  report  that 
it  was  necessary  for  a  new  government 
and  different  leaders  with  sufficient 
F>ower  to  overrule  the  feudal  lords  and 
restrain  poUtical  corruption  for  under 
President  Ayub,  we  are  informed,  land  is 
now  being  redistributed. 

The  matter  of  land  redistribution  was 
urgent,  for  West  Pakistan,  about  the 
size  of  Texas  and  Okahoma  with  most 
Stretches  of  desert,  must  support  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  39  million  and  East 
Pakistan,  about  the  size  of  Louisiana, 
with  so  many  rivers  and  marshes  that 
only  about  25  million  acres  are  cultivat- 
able,  must  accommodate  47  million. 
Moreover,  the  population  is  increasing  by 
about  1.2  million  persons  a  year  while 
food  production  over  the  past  10  years 
has  remained  static. 

Although  Pakistan  received  800.000 
tons  of  wheat  and  rice  a.s  part  of  Amer- 
ican aid  for  the  year  ending  in  1956,  the 
country  still  had  to  spend  its  own  scarce 
foreign  exchange  to  import  an  additional 
465.000  tons. 

The  first  challenge  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  this  regard  is  to  retrieve  those 
lands  which  have  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion as  a  result  of  salinity  and  water- 
logging and  prevent  the  70.000  to  80.- 
000  acres,  in  addition,  from  annually 
going  out  of  cultivation.  The  second 
challenge  is  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
structive force  of  absentee  landlords 
whose  holdings  are  so  large  and  their 
incomes  so  enormous  that  they  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  low  yields.  The 
third  problem  facing  the  Pakistan  ad- 
ministration is  how  to  keep  food  prices 
from  soaring  further  and  how  to  offset 
the  drift  toward  economic  bankruptcy. 
A  fourth  challenge  was  the  establish- 
ing of  civil  government  to  replace  the 
vanishing  law  and  order,  that  people 
might  move  about  in  peace. 

President  Ayub.  we  are  informed,  has 
directed  that  undistributed  irrigated 
land  in  West  Pakistan  be  settled  with- 
in 3  months  and  has  ordered  that  all 
cultivatable  fallow  land  in  East  Paki- 
stan be  brought  under  the  plow  within  a 
similar  i>eriod.  In  the  economic  sphere 
the  present  government  appears  to  be 
tearing  down  sagging,  outdated,  ex- 
ploitative elements.  Blsu^kmarketing  has 
disappeared,  prices  have  been  stabilized, 
and  the  value  of  foreign  exchange  and 
the  rupee  is  improving.  It  is  believed 
that  the  improvement  in  the  economy  of 
the  country  should  contribute  vei-y  di- 
rectly to  a  decreasing  of  dependence 
upon  outside  help  and  thus  relieve  the 
friends  of  the  country  from  endless  de- 
mands for  assistance. 

However,  Pakistan,  like  other  imde- 
veloped  countries,  must  have  outside 
help  for  a  time  to  speed  the  urgent  de- 
velopment that  the  bursting  population 
now  demands.  American  industrial 
know-how  and  investment  capital  are 
invited  for  establishing  industries  in 
steel,  in  diversified  jute  production  and 


other  industries.  The  Government,  in 
return,  offers  incentives  such  as  repara- 
tion of  profits  and  capital  at  any  time 
investors  might  wish  to  withdraw  from 
the  Pakistan  economy.  The  leaders  add, 
America  is  faced  with  tremendous  com- 
petition from  the  Commimist  countries 
and  can  become  economically  barricaded 
in  the  very  near  future  unless  she  begins 
to  think  along  different  lines.  Of  note 
here  is  the  importance  of  facing  the  di- 
lemma of  overpriced  American-made 
goods  ultimately  clashing  with  the  low- 
er priced  Communist  market  and  being 
squeezed  out  in  the  process.  To  off- 
set this  dilemma  the  United  States  can 
invest  capital  on  the  spot  where  labor 
is  sufficiently  cheap  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  market  of  the  Commu- 
nists whose  economic  influence  is  be- 
coming an  increasing  threat.  To  offset 
Communist  gains  through  trade  and  as- 
sistance, it  is  very  important  that  Amer- 
ican capital  set  out  now  for  Pakistan. 

Although  under  the  previous  regime 
there  was  the  framework  of  represent- 
ative government  it  was  ineffective  for 
the  reason  that  mass  participation  was 
limited  by  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of 
the  people.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
landholdings  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  and  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
Pakistanis  were  educated.  The  leaders 
of  the  country  explained  that  democ- 
racy  in  their  counti-y  as  elsewhere  can- 
not be  developed  in  ignorance  where 
the  potential  voters  are  lacking  in  a 
develoiied  civic  sense.  Voting  under- 
taken in  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  present  nature  of  things 
they  maintain  would  be  but  a  sham. 
Therefore,  they  report  the  need  of  un- 
dertaking some  necessary  preliminaries 
as  precaution  for  advancement,  for 
representative  government,  for  democ- 
racy, that  justice  and  equality  may  be 
extended  to  all. 

Under  the  previous  administration, 
the  Pakistan  leaders  report,  there  was  in 
force  a  confused  judiciary  system  which 
represented  a  poor  copy  of  the  English 
law.  This  system,  they  insist,  made 
justice  and  civil  rights  so  expensive  that 
the  poor  were  unprotected  and  their 
rights  unsure  its  application.  Justice, 
they  add  further,  must  not  only  be  cheap 
but  in  a  shape  that  has  meaning  for  the 
masses  of  people.  Thus  the  immediate 
objective  of  the  present  government  is 
not  representative  govei^ment  but  the 
establishment  of  the  conditions  for 
representative  government. 

Work  on  a  Constitution  in  preparation 
for  election  will  begin  later  this  year. 
It  is  expected  that  representative  gov- 
ernment will  take  the  form  that  it  did 
in  the  early  United  States — probably  a 
limited  franchise  with  an  electoral  col- 
lege consisting  of  persons  with  minimum 
educational  requirements.  If  plans  for 
representative  government  move  ac- 
cording to  expectation  a  representative 
form  of  government  may  be  in  operation 
in  about  2  years.  As  to  external  re- 
lations. President  Asoib  has  expressed 
his  grave  concern  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  with  India  and  has  already 
received  a  general  from  that  country. 
The  Pakistanis  are  eager  to  promote 
understanding   and   establish   peaceful 


relations  with  its  immediate  neighbors 
and  in  the  world  at  large.  They  have 
no  hostility  to  America,  we  are  told, 
and  regard  us  as  friends.  Moreover,  the 
leaders  assert,  "with  malice  toward 
none,"  they  will  go  with  the  West  as  far 
as  possible.  The  above  rather  long  ex- 
planation of  the  aspirations  and  tech- 
niques of  a  new  government  of  the  Af  ro- 
Asian  family  has  been  submitted  as  of- 
ficially reported  without  editing,  for 
few  there  are  among  us  who  can  capably 
pass  judgment  and  assess  the  problems 
or  offer  the  intangible  materials  needed 
to  fill  social  and  political  and  economic 
vacuimas  which  occur  and  recur  in  the 
wake  of  retreating  Western  occupation. 
Certainly  sound  thinking  on  social  and 
political  evolution,  which  must  of  neces- 
sity pertain,  if  these  countries'  develop- 
ment is  to  approximate  that  of  the  more 
advanced  in  the  very  near  future. 
Therefore,  we  must  ssmipathetically 
examine  the  facts  of  life  in  the  nations 
that  are  emerging  or  the  basis  of  facts 
presented  by  them  from  all  sides  and 
points  of  view  rather  than  through  a 
telescope  of  western  origin  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  oui'  degree  of  stabilization  and 
standards.  To  do  so  deepens  the  mis- 
understanding of  our  coimtry  and  be- 
sides, it  is  unfair  to  them. 

I  have  read  in  FV)reign  Affairs  a  schol- 
arly article  by  Charles  Burton  Marshall, 
visiting  research  scholar  at  the  Carnegie 
endowment  for  international  peace,  and 
though  I  bitterly  disagree  with  his  ex- 
pressions of  Western  superiority  and 
right  of  final  determination  of  the 
world's  political  direction,  I  do  support 
his  conclusions  our  country's  foreign 
];x>licy  as  regards  Pakistan  and  wish  to 
include  them  in  the  Record  for  future 
reference. 

As  for  U.S.  policy  toward  Pakistan, 
developments  give  new  point  to  some  old 
questions.  They  supply  another  dem- 
onstration of  the  folly — at  least  the 
perils — inherent  in  contracting  with  in- 
groups  in  politically  underdeveloped 
states  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
dealing  with  national  governments  really 
endowed  with  contractive  capabilities. 
They  supply  new  data  on  the  fallibility 
of  the  strong-man  ms^h  underlying 
some  of  our  undertakings  and  expecta- 
tions regardiiig  the  fledgling  states. 
They  supply  a  new  occasion  of  inquiring 
into  the  relationship  of  a  military  build- 
up to  stablUty  In  underdeveloped  areas. 
It  is  time  to  find  out  more  alx>ut  the 
implications  of  building  up  a  military 
establishment  hugely  beyond  the  level 
of  developments  of  its  country — espe- 
cially, sis  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  a  mili- 
tary establishment  not  national  pro- 
vincial In  Its  roots.  It  Is  time  for  a  new 
perspective  on  our  aUiances  and  military 
strength,  we  are  not  giving  too  little  re- 
gard to  deeper  political  requirements. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries  should  at 
all  times  concentrate  on  the  direction  of 
government  and  the  dedication  of  lead- 
ers throughout  to  raising  the  standards 
of  its  people  in  as  peaceful  and  orderly 
fashion  as  possible  rather  than  whether 
the  techniques  applied  are  copies  of  our 
system  or  are  capable  of  advancing  our 
interest.    For  it  may  come  to  be  that 
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Imposing  or  introducing  our  interest  may 
conflict  with  theirs,  on  securing  our- 
selves may  make  them  insecure.  There- 
in lies  potential  and  ultimate  rupture  of 
relationships  which  may  be  wealcened 
when  they  should  be  strengthened. 


kV 


III 


REREPERRAL  OP  H.R.  4147  AND 
H.R.  5746 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
(H.R.  4147)  to  establish  the  Rural  Elec- 
triflcation  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  H.R.  5746  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port of  its  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  relating  to  the  availability 
of  Information  from  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  including  additional 
views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  POWER 
EQUIPMENT  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  10 
years  that  I  have  had  the  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  serving  my  district  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  I  have  vigor- 
ously and  constantly  supported  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  and 
the  promotion  of  two-way  trade  between 
ourselves  and  others.  These  broad  gen- 
eral programs  are  needed  as  important 
means  for  strengthening  our  allies  and 
for  increasing  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  free  world.  They  also 
serve  to  eliminate  suspicion  and  distrust 
among  nations.  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port these  programs  and  these  efforts. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  passed 
and  amended  by  the  Congress,  contains 
important  exceptions  which  must  be 
safeguarded  and  protected.  Just  as  a 
majority  is  not  permitted  to  override  the 
lights  of  a  minority,  broad  principles 
must  not  be  permitted  to  ride  roughshod 
over  fundamental  and  essential  excep- 
tions. The  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
most  other  laws  are  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  exceptions  they  contain. 
The  national  security  amendment  to  the 


Trade  Agreement*  Act  Is  a  critical  ex- 
ception set  forth  in  the  act.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1955.  It  has  been  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  for  good  and 
sufiScient  reasons  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  the 
present  law  under  which  we  operate.  I 
rise  this  morning  to  defend  this  impor- 
tant exception  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

On  January  1,  1959,  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment decided  that  a  contract  to  sup- 
ply two  hydraulic  turbines  for  the 
Greers  Ferry  Dam,  under  construction 
by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  should 
be  awarded  under  the  Buy  American 
Act  to  an  American  manufacturer,  the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp.,  even 
though  a  lower  bid  had  been  received  by 
a  British  manufacturer,  the  English 
Electric  Co.  Our  Government  has  made 
this  decision  in  order  to  protect  essen- 
tial national  security  interests.  The 
furor  that  has  been  raised  in  protest 
against  this  award  and  the  assertions 
that  it  abuses  the  trade  agreements 
programs  is  out  of  all  reason.  Facts 
have  been  misused,  bruised,  and  abused. 
I  do  not  presume  to  know  all  the  facts 
which  have  entered  into  the  Govern- 
ment's decision  in  this  case.  Undoubt- 
edly, considerable  of  this  data  is  con- 
tained in  secret  documents.  However. 
I  do  have  a  number  of  facts  that  do 
shed  light  on  this  important  problem 
and  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter into  proper  focus. 

A  basic  responsibility  of  government 
is  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  people 
It  serves.  This  fundamental  principle 
must  be  ever  present  in  everything  that 
our  Federal  Government  does,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  or  judicial  branch.  Per- 
haps it  is  redundant  to  observe  then 
that  the  administration  of  our  trade 
agreements  program  must  give  first  con- 
sideration to  our  Nation  and  its  people. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act  need  contain 
no  clause  to  this  effect.  However,  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  195S 
authorizes  the  President  to  'take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust 
the  imports  of  such  articles — an  article 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security — to  a  level  that  would 
not  threaten  to  Impair  the  national 
security." 

As  noted  above,  the  Congress  expanded 
and  strengthened  this  authority  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958.  For  4  years,  the  exception  has 
authorized  the  President  to  take  any 
action  whatsoever,  even  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  imports  of  a  commodity,  if  he 
considered  such  action  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security.  He  can  take 
this  action  for  such  period  of  time,  in- 
definitely if  necessary,  as  he  considers 
appropriate.  Thus  the  authority  Is  com- 
plete and  permits  the  most  drastic  ac- 
tion. However,  we  are  called  to  account 
by  the  British  Ambassador  and  the 
British  press  for  protecting  our  national 
security  on  the  Greers  Ferry  contract 
award,  which  is  made  in  the  first  place 
imder  the  Buy  American  Act,  which  re- 
quires the  purchase  of  domestic  articles. 
and  in  conformity  with  the  Trade  Agree- 


ments Act,  which  permits  Uie  President 
to  exclude  all  imports  If  he  considers 
that  national  security  is  threatened. 

In  answer  to  this  sharp  criticism  that 
has  been  raised  on  this  matter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  stated  the  following 
in  part: 

There  is  the  fact  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples about  llberallxlng  trade  are  In  every 
country  subject  to  certain  exceptions  and 
qualifications.  That  applies  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  It  applies  to  almost  every 
country  In  the  world.  You  cannot  take  a 
generality  and  apply  it  literally  clear  across 
the  board.  We  do  also  have  a  requirement 
that  certain  types  of  activity  which  are  de- 
termined to  be  essential  to  the  vital  security 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  kept  alive  and 
given  a  certain  measure  of  protection.  Now, 
In  this  case  there  was  a  finding  to  that 
effect  in  relation  to  these  turbines  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization,  which 
has  the  responsibility  to  do  that  under  the 
law. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  28,  1959.  reported  the 
statement  to  the  press  which  the  Sec- 
retary made  on  January  27, 1959. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
that  a  Federal  contract  for  hydraulic 
turbines  has  been  awarded  to  an  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  over  a  much  lower 
bid  of  a  foreign  producer  in  order  to 
protect  essential  national  security  inter- 
ests. More  to  the  point,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  recognized  the  important  contribu- 
tions made  to  national  security  by  the 
American  hydraulic  turbine  manufac- 
turing Industry. 

As  the  industry  has  stated  in  a  letter 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  dated  February  9, 
1959: 

During  periods  of  war  or  emergency,  th« 
large  machine  tools  In  the  American  hy- 
draulic turbine  Industry  have  been  at  a 
premium  and  at  no  time  operated  less  than 
7  days  per  week.  24  hours  per  day.  on 
critical  Items  required  during  such  periods. 
In  this  case,  it  was  not  necessarily  antici- 
pated how  the  Government  would  use  these 
machine  tools.  However,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment completely  controlled  and  directed 
the  use  of  these  tools  under  high  priority. 

In  1953,  as  part  of  the  tax  amortiza- 
tion program  designed  to  increase  de- 
fense production  facilities,  the  Federal 
Government  established  expansion  goal 
73  to  lncrea.se  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hydraulic  turbines.  Expansion 
goals  were  also  established  for  facilities 
to  generate  electricity  and  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  various  types  of  prime  mover 
and  electric  power  equipment. 

The  domestic  hydraulic  turbine  man- 
ufacturing industry  appealed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  March 
21.  1956.  for  a  careful  review  of  the  prob- 
lem which  the  industry  faces  and  the 
relationship  of  this  problem  to  national 
security  and  defense. 

The  President  did  arrange  for  ».he 
establishment  of  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Hydraulic  Turbines.  An  offi- 
cial of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committeb. 
Representatives  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  Army,  Interior,  and 
Commerce,  and  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  served  on  the  Committee. 
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The  Interagency  Committee  studied  this 
problem  for  nearly  a  year  and  then  made 
its  recommendations  to  the  Director  of 

ODM. 

On  March  8,  1957,  the  Director  of 
ODM  came  to  the  following  conclusion: 

Executive  OmcE  or  the  President, 
Office  or  DrrEWSE  Mobilizatiow, 
Washinffton.  D.C.,  March  8.  1957. 
Mr  Wn.LiAM  J.  Rheincans, 
Chairman.   Hydraulic   Turbine  Section,   Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Sew  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Mr.  Rhxincans:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  many  letters  and  oral  In- 
formation submitted  to  me  and  to  the  Inter- 
Agency  Hydraulic  Turbine  Committee  in  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  your  request 
for  a  ruling  under  section  3(d)  of  Executive 
Order  10582,  that  Federal  purchases  of  hy- 
draulic t\irblne8  should  be  "Imlted  to 
American  manufacturers. 

As  you  know.  Executive  Order  10582  was 
Issued  by  President  Elsenhower  to  establish 
uniform  sUndards  and  procedures  to  be 
appUed  by  all  Federal  agencies  In  admlnis- 
tertng  the  Buy  American  Act.  Section  3(d) 
of  that  order  permits  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  "to  reject  any  bid  or  offer  for  mate- 
rials of  foreign  origin  if  such  rejection  Is 
necessary  to  protect  essential  national 
security  Interests  after  receiving  advice  with 
respect  thereto  from  the  President  or  from 
any  officer  of  the  Government  designated  by 
the  President  to  furnish  needed  advice." 
In  the  memorandum  in  which  President 
Eisenhower  designated  me  to  furnish  advice 
to  executive  agencies  pursuant  to  section 
3(d) ,  he  stated  that  it  was  his  conviction  that 
exceptions  under  this  provision  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  should  be  made  "only  upon  a 
clear  showing  that  the  payment  of  a  greater 
differential  than  the  order  provides  Is  Justi- 
fied by  considerations  of  national  security." 
To  Insure  that  all  aspects  of  the  U.S.  essential 
security  Interests  pertinent  to  your  request 
would  receive  appropriate  consideration,  an 
Interagency  committee  was  established  to 
study  all  available  Information  and  to  submit 
a  report  to  me. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  findings 
and  my  own  study,  I  do  not  believe  the 
present  •Ituatlon  Justlflea  a  ruling  that 
would  recommend  to  Federal  procurement 
agencies  that  all  contracu  for  hydraulic  tur- 
bines-should be  limited  to  U.S.  suppliers. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  I  have  been 
Influenced  strongly  by  the  fact  that  section 
3(d)  of  Executive  Order  10683  clearly  en- 
visages that  exceptions  under  that  section 
will  be  made  on  a  c.ise-by-case  basis.  There- 
fore, I  recommend  that  decisions  regarding 
procurement  of  hydraulic  turbines  continue 
to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  How- 
ever, In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  engi- 
neering, skllla,  and  tools  In  the  hydraulic 
turbine  industry.  I  have  Instructed  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Mobilization  staff  and  the 
Interagency  Committee  to  keep  future  de- 
velopments In  the  Industry  under  close 
study. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  you  and  other  representatives  of  the 
industry  and  want  to  assure  you  that  each 
future  case  referred  to  this  Office  for  ad- 
vice under  section  3(d)  of  the  order  will 
receive  our  most  careful  and  objective  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Aktucr  S.  Flemming, 

Director. 

Since  that  time,  three  cases  Involving 
lower  bids  by  foreign  manufacturers 
have  been  referred  to  ODM  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization — OCDM.  It  should  be 
noted    that    the    Federal    Government 


awards  only  a  very  few  hydraulic  tur- 
bine contracts  each  year.  The  annual 
average  over  the  last  10  years  has  been 
11.  Not  all  of  these  contracts  involve 
bids  by  foreign  manufacturers.  On  all 
three  contracts  the  Federal  Crovemment 
decided  that  the  contract  should  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  domestic  bidder 
In  order  to  protect  essential  national 
security  interests,  even  though  a  foreign 
manufacturer  had  submitted  a  substan- 
tially lower  bid  in  each  case.  The  third 
case  was  the  Greers  Perry  award. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  engineer- 
ing and  skilled  manpower,  tools,  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  hydraulic  turbine  industry 
must  be  preserved  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security.  They  are  important,  as 
stated  in  official  rulings,  because  of  the 
imr>ortant  defense  items  which  this  in- 
dustry produces  during  national  emer- 
gencies. The  manpower  and  the  tools 
in  this  industry  are  unique  and  rare  even 
in  our  highly  industrialized  economy. 
The  industry  must  be  preserved,  by 
drastic  action  if  necessary,  because  na- 
tional security  is  directly  and  critically 
involved. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  to  the  de- 
fense essentiality  of  the  American  hy- 
draulic turbine  Industry  and  of  the 
manufacturers  of  various  other  types  of 
power  equipment.  Hydroelectric  en- 
ergy, produced  by  hydraulic  turbines  and 
the  various  t3rpes  of  electric  power  equip- 
ment, is  essential  to  our  defense  mobili- 
zation base  and  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  defense.  The  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  has  repeatedly  pointed  to 
this  fact.  For  example,  in  its  fifth  an- 
nual report,  the  Joint  Committee  stated: 

Your  committee  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized that  Industrial  production  must  be 
backed  by  an  adequate  and  unfailing  supply 
of  electric  power,  one  of  the  vital  resoxirces 
of  the  country  for  which  there  Is  no  present 
substitute. 

The  British  themselves  have  taken 
necessary  precautions  to  protect  their 
national  electricity  supply.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1947.  the  Central  Elec- 
tricity Authority  of  Great  Britain— 
CEA — an  agency  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, has  limited  its  procurement  of 
prime  mover  and  power  equipment  to 
domestic  suppliers  because  as  the  CEA 
has  stated  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  into  the  Electricity 
Supply  Industry  of  Great  Britain: 

It  would  be  unwise  for  the  electricity  sup- 
ply industry  (of  England  and  Wales)  to  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for 
spares  and  maintenance. 

British  officials,  British  manufacturers, 
and  the  British-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  sought  to  bury  all  refer- 
ences to  this  policy  imder  a  rug  of  sub- 
terfuge. The  American  hydraulic  tur- 
bine builders  have  brought  to  light  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  facts  and  observations 
on  this  matter  in  their  brief  to  OCDM 
on  "National  Security  and  Defense  Pro- 
duction and  American  Hydraulic  Tur- 
bine Manufacturing." 

This  is  not  a  new  problem  on  our  hori- 
zon. I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a 
portion  of  the  remarks  which  I  made  to 


the  House  on  this  subject  on  June  28. 
1954: 

Electric  power  Is  the  basis  for  our  whole 
Indxistrial  economy.  It  Is  also  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  national  defense  and  to  na- 
tional security.  Without  unlimited  and  un- 
interrupted supplies  of  power,  we  cannot 
build  and  keep  our  atomic  Installations 
going;  we  cannot  produce  airplanes,  guns, 
tanks,  and  aU  the  other  defense  weapons  we 
need:  conununlcatlons  and  transportation 
depend  on  It — In  a  word,  without  our  elec- 
tric-power supply  we  are  powerless.  The 
quickest  way  for  a  potential  memy  to  put  us 
out  of  action  would  be  for  him  to  put  our 
powerplants  out  of  action.  Further,  our 
f>ower-produclng  potential  is  hard  put  to  it  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  peacetime  de- 
mand for  new  power  sources.  In  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  new  demand.  The  powerplants 
the  Government  la  now  building,  and  the 
dams  and  plants  for  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Is  now  Issuing  licenses  to  public 
and  private  utilities  must  be  ready  to  meet 
this  demand  wlihout  unnecessary  delay.  Tur- 
bines, generators,  governors,  and  similar 
equipment  to  be  installed  In  these  power- 
plants  are  as  essential  to  the  peacetime  or 
wartime  production  effort  as  the  atomic 
weapons,  planes,  and  tanks  for  which  they 
provide  production  power  are  to  actual  mlU- 
tary  operations.  We  would  not  for  one  min- 
ute consider  letting  contracts  to  build  muni- 
tions to  any  foreign  firm.  And  yet  we  are 
now  buying  power-producing  equipment 
from  foreign  countries  with  the  most  careless 
disregard  for  the  same  security  considerations 
which  prevent  us  from  placing  reliance  on 
any  foreign  manufacturer  for  our  weapons  of 
war. 

Construction  and  delivery  of  heavy  elec- 
trical equipment  Is  not  an  overnight  propo- 
sition. They  are  not  mass  production  Items. 
Each  separate  machine  must  be  designed  and 
built  from  scratch  to  meet  special  require- 
ments. The  process  Is  a  matter  of  months 
and  years.  Any  Interruption  In  production 
or  delivery  could  mean  an  Irreparable  time 
loss  In  getting  these  powerplants  Into  op- 
eration. With  world  conditions  as  critical  as 
they  are,  we  certainly  can  have  no  assurance 
that  foreign  suppliers,  either  In  Europe  or  In 
Japan,  can  deliver  on  contracts  calling  for 
deliveries  during  the  next  several  years,  as 
Is  the  case  on  contracts  now  being  awarded. 
Tet  because  of  pressures  from  the  State  De- 
partment we  are  awarding  such  foreign  con- 
tracts in  Increasing  numbers  to  the  extent 
that  inuring  1953  foreign  firms  received  con- 
tracts with  a  dollar  value  of  almost  65  per- 
cent of  those  awarded  to  American  flnns. 
And  the  trend  Is  increasing  so  that.  If  the 
policy  is  continued.  It  will  not  be  long  until 
foreign  manufactvirers  are  supplying  o\ir 
Government  with  more  of  this  type  of  equip- 
ment than  we  buy  at  home.  It  Is  time  we 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  if  we  value  our 
lives.  (Congressional  Recobd,  volume  100, 
part  7,  page  9090.) 

At  that  time,  I  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  correct  this  problem.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  situation  seemed  to  im- 
prove somewhat,  temporarily  making 
legislation  unnecessary.  Recent  devel- 
opments, however,  indicate  a  substantial 
worsening  of  this  problem.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  Federal  contracts  for 
power  equipment  are  being  awarded  to 
foreign  producers.  American  equipment 
manufacturers  and  their  employees  are 
being  critically  affected. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  this  problem  as  it 
affects  American  hydraulic  turbine 
builders,  companies  and  employees  to- 
gether. This  is  an  American  industry  of 
over   100  years  standing.     During  the 
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PMt  year,  some  682,000  m»n-houri  were 
expended  In  thla  particular  Industry  In 
San  FranolMO  and  78  percent  of  these 
man-hours  were  directly  connected  with 
the  production  of  hydraulic  turbines. 
My  own  personal  backfround  In  the 
American  labor  movement  naturally  In- 
clines me  to  fight  vigorously  for  the  pro- 
tection of  hard-won  rights  and  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  laboring  men  In  this 
country.  This  urge  is  triple  strength 
when  the  threat  is  aimed  at  both  the  in- 
dustry and  its  employees  and  at  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  Employees  in  this 
American  industry  earn  wages  which  are 
double,  and  in  a  nimiber  of  instances 
considerably  more  than  double,  wages 
paid  to  employees  in  the  same  industries 
overseas.  Even  a  casual  study  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  data,  as  published 
In  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Year- 
book, gives  full  support  to  this  fact.  But 
hydraulic  turbines  are  highly  engineered 
products. 

Earnings  of  labor  are  a  critical  factor 
In  the  design  and  manufacture  of  hy- 
draulic turbines.  Many  man-hours  of 
skilled  and  technical  personnel  go  into 
the  design  and  building  of  this  equip- 
ment. American  labor  and  American 
industry  in  this  type  of  situation  cannot 
possibly  compete  on  a  dollar  for  dollar 
basis  with  foreign  workers  and  foreign 
Industry.  Our  National  Government  has 
long  recognized  this  fact  as  It  relates  to 
shipbuilding.  Our  Government  long 
since  took  appropriate  action  in  a  num- 
ber of  statutes  beginning  with  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  protect  our 
Nation's  security  and  American  labor 
and  business  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try from  the  ravages  of  low-wage  com- 
petition. Thanks  to  this  farsighted 
legislation,  we  still  have  today  ship- 
builders and  a  shipbuilding  industry. 
Without  such  action,  we  would  not  have 
this  essential  industry  today.  Just  wit- 
ness what  Is  happening  in  the  American 
watch  Industry.  American  manufac- 
turers are  becoming  Importers.  Ameri- 
can skills  are  being  lost  so  that  now  we 
find  the  electronic  industry  is  importing 
skilled  labor  from  overseas,  persons  with 
the  type  of  skills  once  available  in  our 
own  American  watch  industry. 

Now  we  must  act  before  we  lose  our 
hydraulic  turbine  industry— trained 
manpower,  engineering,  know-how,  spe- 
cialized production  facilities,  and  ele- 
phant machine  tools.  This  small  In- 
dustry must  be  safeguarded  against 
destruction.  Only  four  companies  in  the 
entire  United  States  have  the  necessary 
trained  manpower  and  facilities  to 
manufacture  hydraulic  turbines.  Aver- 
age annual  sales  of  the  industry  are  less 
than  $27  million. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  a  direct 
and  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
Its  preservation.  Right  today,  under  a 
policy  designed  to  encourage  private 
power  development,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  still  purchasing  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  industry's  domestic 
sales  of  hydraulic  turbines.  In  pre- 
vious periods,  the  Government's  share 
amounted  to  more  than  72  percent. 
Furthermore,  policies  and  procedures 
which  our  Government  follows  in  its  pro- 
curement of  hydraulic  turbines  Influence 
all  other  domestic  buyers. 


I  would  like  to  expand  on  thU  a  little 
more  fully.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  some  well-meaning  people  can 
possibly  propose  that  our  own  Federal 
Government  should  grant  to  overseas  or- 
ganisations work  that  is  not  only  essen- 
tial to  national  defense  but  is  essential 
for  the  bread  and  buttter  of  our  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  This  Is  done  In  the 
face  of  unemployment  that  has  remained 
stable  at  5  million  and  could  conceivably 
continued  upward.  Many  areas  in  our 
country  have  been  officially  cited  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  distressed  areas. 
Right  now  too  many  skilled  craftsmen 
who  will  be  needed  in  times  of  national 
emergencies  are  out  on  the  street  or 
working  in  another  Job  that  will  In  no 
way  keep  them  up  to  date  and  experi- 
enced in  their  particular  trade.  It  Is 
these  thoughts  that  go  through  my  mind 
when  I  think  about  the  protests  and  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  against 
the  OCDM  recommendation  and  our 
Government's  decision  to  award  the 
Greers  Ferry  hydraulic  turbine  contract 
to  an  American  manufacturer.  This 
should  be  standard,  normal,  day-to-day, 
routine  operating  procedure  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  award  hydraulic 
turbine  contracts  to  American  producers. 
Actually  the  Buy  American  Act  requires 
it.  Yet,  because  of  the  outbursts  by 
British  officialdom  against  a  practice 
which  they  follow  for  themselves,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  commending 
and  supporting  the  Director  of  OCDM 
for  taking  action  to  protect  his  own 
Nation. 

There  Is  now  before  the  OCDM  a  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  hydraulic  tur- 
bine industry  which  would  protect  this 
Industry  and  the  workers  in  these  plants 
from  seeing  their  hard-won  gains  and 
highly  skilled  production  efforts  go  flying 
out  the  window  when  overseas  companies 
are  awarded  these  contracts.  I  am 
hopeful  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  will  act  with 
wisdom  and.  thinking  of  our  own  de- 
pressed areas,  grant  this  request. 

I  am  sure,  knowing  the  leellng  of  those 
workers  in  my  district  in  San  Francisco, 
this  act  would  be  hailed  as  farsighted 
and  an  act  of  vision  that  would  save  us 
from  being  kicked  in  the  teeth  by  over- 
seas competition  and  would  preserve  a 
vital  industry  so  necessary  In  these  days 
of  tension  and  cold  wars.  I  am  hopeful 
this  will  be  done,  under  the  authority 
provided  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958. 
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EPICURE  OP  THE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  on  March  15  of  Duncan  Hlnea 
In  my  home  town  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
the  world  lost  one  of  its  great  authori- 
ties on  good  eating.  So  eagerly  sought 
after  by  proprietors  of  restaurants  and 
inns  and  so  widely  followed  by  the  pub- 
lic were  his  recommendations  on  good 
places  to  eat  that  the  statement  "Rec- 
ommended by  Duncan  Mines"  has  passed 
into  the  language  and  is  synonymous 
with  the  highest  degree  of  epicurean 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Hlnes,  who  came  frwn  a  promi- 
nent southern  family  and  was  accus- 


tomed to  gracious  living  and  excellent 
cooking,  began  his  hobby  of  seeking  out 
superior  restaurants  In  the  1930's  when 
he  and  his  wife  were  living  in  Chicago 
and  traveling  extensively  about  thu 
United  States.  They  decided  to  share 
their  experiences  with  their  friends,  and 
at  Christmas  in  1935  sent  out  a  list  of 
their  favorite  eating  places.  The  re- 
sponse was  so  enthusiastic  and  the  de- 
mand for  lists  so  tremendous,  both  from 
friends  and  strangers  who  had  heard  of 
the  list,  that  Mr.  Hlnes  published  his 
first  book.  "Adventures  in  Good  Eating." 
It  went  into  40  editions.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  'Lodging  for  a  Night,"  "Adven- 
tures in  Good  Cooking  and  the  Art  of 
Carving  In  the  Home,"  and  "Duncan 
Hines'  Vacation  Guide."  Three  of  these 
guidebooks  have  sales  totaling  500,000 
copies  a  year  and  are  devoted  to  recom- 
mendations of  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
motels.  What  had  started  as  a  pleasant 
avocation  soon  burgeoned  forth  Into  a 
full-time  business,  and  in  1938  Mr.  Hines 
left  his  Job  as  a  printing  salesman  and 
devoted  all  his  time  to  traveling,  investi- 
gating, and  eating. 

In  1949.  Mr.  Hines  together  with  Roy 
H.  Park  of  Ithaca.  N.Y..  formed  Hines- 
Park  Foods.  Later  they  established  the 
Dtmcan  Hines  Institute.  These  organ- 
izations publish  Mr.  Hlnes'  books  and 
also  carry  on  food  research.  Although 
the  institute  and  Hines-Park  Foods 
were  later  acquired  by  Procter  l<  Gamble 
Co.  both  Hlnes  and  Park  continued  to 
work  with  the  organizations. 

In  1943,  Mr.  Hines  set  up  the  Duncan 
Hines  Foundation  which  awards  scholar- 
ships annually  to  college  students  in 
hotel  and  restaurant  management.  The 
foundation  also  has  supported  sanitation 
research. 

Mr.  Hlnes  was  more  of  a  gourmet  than 
a  gourmand  and  although  he  frequently 
tasted  six  meals  a  day  he  kept  his  trim 
figure.  Early  in  life  he  acquired  a  love 
of  fine  food  from  his  grandmother  who 
reared  him  and  whom  he  considered  the 
first  of  thousands  of  good  cooks  he  was  to 
know.  Duncan  Hines  had  a  unique 
method  for  trying  out  a  new  restaurant. 
First  he  would  go  around  to  the  back  to 
see  what  the  garbage  situation  looked 
like.  If  that  was  bad,  he  would  go  to  the 
kitchen,  and  if  he  smelled  rancid  grease 
he  backed  out.  However,  if  the  kitchen 
met  with  his  approval,  he  would  then  go 
into  the  dining  room  and  order  perhaps 
six  of  the  eight  entrees  listed  on  the 
menu.  If  these  dishes  pleased  him.  he 
listed  the  restaurant  as  "recommended" 
in  his  book. 

Until  quite  recently,  Mr.  Hines  traveled 
55.000  miles  a  year  to  do  his  own  testing 
and  investigating.  He  was  aided  by 
some  400  volunteers  who  regularly  sent 
him  tips  on  new  places  and  checked  the 
standing  of  places  already  listed. 

Mr.  Hines  returned  to  his  native  town 
of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  where  he  hved 
with  his  wife  in  a  plantation-style  home. 
Here  they  amassed  one  of  the  largest 
cookbook  collections  in  the  United 
States. 

All  America  has  benefited  from 
Duncan  Hlnes  hobby  and  every  time 
a  diner  feels  the  satisfaction  and  glow 
that  results  from  an  excellent  repast  he 
can  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hines  for  recom- 


mending the  restaurant  that  prepared 
the  meal  Duncan  Hinas  was  truly  an 
epicure  of  th«  hlghwayt. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uzunlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Tuesday,  April  7.  and  Wednesday, 
April  8. 

Mr.  Powell  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK  > ,  for  60  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RivEFS  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Madden  to  include  an  cditoiial  and 
also  a  speech. 

Mr.  Kearns  in  two  Instances  and  in  one 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Honorable  Joe 
Parrlngton.  Delegate  from  Hawaii,  and 
also  a  report  of  the  Air  Force  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  recent  tour  to  South 
America. 

Mr.  Bentley  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HomtAN  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BcNTLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cuftxs  of 
Missouri,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, the  following: ) 

Mr.  Ostertag. 

Mr.  Lank. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack.  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  RoosEViLT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Oathimgs. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr,  Srxllxt. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  48.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Ben  ChMsin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  lOa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslawa 
WoJczuI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Taeko 
Inouye;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  176.  An  act  to  provide  transportation  on 
Canadian  Teasels  between  ports  in  south- 
enstern  Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  points  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
bstween  Hyder.  Alaska,  and  other  points  In 
the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  either  di- 
rectly or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  transportation;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Silk; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


8. 109.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Olarinda  da 
▼elga:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  SIO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Psntnlton 
Ibarra,  also  known  as  Elmo  Oomes  Arelbal: 
to  the  OommlttM  on  ths  Judiciary. 

S.  M4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Antonlou;  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Judiciary. 

8.310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Burtios;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  S30.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soflja  Laica; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

8.  S2a.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  8tasys 
8erelka:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 333,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Forbes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Kalatschan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cwy  Plnk- 
uslewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elen  B. 
Mueller:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ermlnlo 
NegUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Llblang.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.trtln 
Albert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  Auth; 
tp  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  355  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Vnl'ied  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
misuse  by  collecting  agencies  or  private 
detective  agencies  of  names,  emblems,  and 
Ihslgnla  to  Indicate  Federal  agency:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  E. 
Dietrich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klarchen 
Huebncr  and  her  minor  children.  Carl 
Johann  and  Marie  Claire;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Bogatkln  Manea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Penelope 
Carnavas  Kafos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  460.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oorjana 
Grdjlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Balblna  Bo- 
reiuteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benedict 
Eremenko  (Ben  Zuke).  Victor  Tartarnlkov 
(Victor  Kalln),  Ifikhsil  IvankOT-Nlkolov 
(Michael  Nikolas),  and  Victor  Solovyev;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  807,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Sinclair  O.  Stanley;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judioinry. 

8,  624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oirolamo 
Naselli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tssuko  Kl- 
tnno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pauline  D. 
Klmbrough:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8,  726.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  expedi- 
tious enforcement  of  cease  and  desist  orders 
Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  7M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlktort  Nei- 
mnnls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.869.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Koustan- 
tlnos  A.  Kostalas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Verentes  Bent,  deceased;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosette 
Sorge  Savorgnan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  the  official  flag  of 
the  United  States  bearing  49  stars,  which  Is 
the  first  flown  over  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


mmOLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  biU  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HH.  2394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  GUIs 
Timber  Co.;  and 

H.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regenu 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, March  20,  1959,  at  12  oclock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  concerning 
agreements  concluded  during  February  1959, 
under  Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  Public  Law  128.  85th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installations^ .  rel- 
ative to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  request- 
ing approval  to  proceed  with  a  project  for 
the  restoration  and  development  of  a  pier 
facility  at  South  Portland,  Maine,  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  SSO.OCX),  pvirsuant  to 
Public  Law  85-685;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

745.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
Involving  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  145. • 
600  for  the  legislative  branch  and  reductions 
In  the  amount  of  $6,150,000  for  the  US.  In- 
formation Agency  (H.  Doc.  No,  100):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  supply  and 
related  disposal  and  procurement  activities 
of  the  8th  US  Army  (EUSAK  Korea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS     OP     COMMITTEES     ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  aoid  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARDEN;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  H.R.  451.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  "Com- 
peruntlon  Act.  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  compensation  In  cases  where  third  per- 
sons are  liable:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
229).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  ORANAHAN:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  KM.  4597.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  postmasters  under 
the  Government  Employees  Training  Act; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  230).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia:  Conunlttce  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  4599.  A  bUl  to 
provide  certain  administrative  authorities  for 
the  National  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  231).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6247.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
under  the  special  milk  program:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  232) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  217.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4452,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  233) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Second  report  pertaining  to 
availability  of  Information  from  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  (Air  Force,  re- 
fusal to  the  General  Accounting  Office) 
(Rept.  No.  234).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H.R.  5839.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  extend 
the  presumptive  period  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice connection  of  multiple  sclerosis  for  an 
additional  5  years:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 
H.R.  5840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  wheat 
fed  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  included  in  com- 
puting marlceting  penalties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  5841.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  and  vessel  Inspection  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  a  91.25 
minimum  hourly  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.DULSKI: 
H  R.  5843.  A  bill  to  afford  an  additional 
opportunity  to  those  World  War  II  veterans 
who  did  not  pursue  education  or  training 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  because  they  were  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  on  the  applicable  de- 
limiting date  for  commencing  a  course  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOR  AND: 
H.R.  5844.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  the  same 
treatment  for  prepaid  dues  income  received 
by  a  nonprofit  motor  club  as  is  provided  for 
prepaid  subscription   income;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  5845.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
act  of  September  11,  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H  R.   6846.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 
H.R.  5847.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  aa  to  provide  ac- 


counting procedures  whereby  dealers  In  per- 
sonal property  may  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come amounts  withheld  by  banlcs  and  finance 
companies  on  notes  purchased  from  such 
dealers  employing  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.  5848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  a  nonquota  Immigrant  status  to  cer- 
tain immigrants  who  are  the  brothers,  sisters, 
sons,  or  daughters  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  5849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  7, 
1958,  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  relating  to  selec- 
tion by  the  State  of  Alaska  of  certain  lands 
made   subject   to   lease,   permit,    license,   or 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 
H  R.  5850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Ford  City,  Pa.;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 
HR.  5851.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  make  it 
a  crime  to  transport  stolen  farm  animals  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5852.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  trained  and  experienced  employees 
in  Departments  of  Government;  to  retain 
trained  employees  in  Government,  and  to 
correct  inequities  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  through  crediting  service 
under  Federal -State  cooperative  programs  or 
certain  Federal  programs  financed  directly 
or  indirectly.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  Federal 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 
H.R.  5853.  A  bill  to  moclfy  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  II  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H  R  6854.  A  bill  to  clarify  a  provision  in 
the  Black  Bass  Act  relating  to  the  'nterstate 
transportation  of  fish,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.R.  6855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  known  as  the  Des 
Plalnes  Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  Area  to 
the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5856.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  Vnd  manage- 
ment of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil, 
and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Latx>r. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R.  5857.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.R  5858.  A  bill  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion of  the  act  authorizing  cooperative  re- 
search  in  education;    to  the  Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.R.  5869.  A  bill   to  provide  compensation 
for  extra  duties  assigned  to  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post   Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6860.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1001(f) 
of   the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJt.  5861.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  dutiable  status 
of  wood  moldings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H.R.  5862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  under 
certain  circumstances  a  personal  exemption 
for  a  foreign  student  who  resides  in  his  home 
while  in  the  United  States  attending  high 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
H.R.  58G3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education    and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  5864.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(d) 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1948  to  limit,  with  re- 
spect to  recordings,  the  applicability  of  the 
special  postage  rates  under  such  section  to 
recordings  having  educational  or  cultural 
value;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H  R.  6865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
in  Interstate  commerce,  without  unduly 
burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H  R.  58C6.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a(l) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  discontinuance  or  change  of 
the  operation  of  certain  traina  or  ferries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.R.  5867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
that  the  English  language,  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  that  act.  shall  be  considered  a 
modern  foreign  language:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  Increase  the 

minimum    hourly    wage    from    91    to    $1.50; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  5869.  A  bill   to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  certain 
contracts  to  provide  services;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H  R  5870.  A   bin   to   place    In    trust   status 
certain  lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOOARTY: 
H  J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  encouraging 
the  expansion  of  teaching  in  the  fields  of 
speech  and  hearing  through  grants  to  cer- 
tain Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
training  of  persons  to  equip  them  with  spe- 
cial skills  In  such  fields  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  special  equipment  necessary  for  such 
training,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARNAHAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  NATO  countries  to  explore  methods  of 
achieving  more  effective  and  democratic 
unity  in  advancing  their  common  interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Ooncturent  resolution 
calling  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
NATO  countries  to  explore  methods  of  achiev- 
ing more  effective  and  democratic  unity  in 
advancing  their  common  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  our  great  new  State  of  Alaska  be 
"welcomed  with  warmth.  Interest  and  sin- 
cere cooperation  as  a  sister  State  of  Idaho 
and  as  the  49th  State  of  these  United  States 
of  America,  with  all  the  glory,  honor  and 
acclaim  which  she  so  rightly  and  richly  de- 
serves as  a  great  State";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  reaffirmation  of 
national  policy  of  Federal  financial  support 
for  education:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARR: 
H.R.  6871.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  design  patent  No.  133.870  Issued 
September  22.  1942,  to  Mrs.  Beulah  Hill,  re- 
lating to  a  bootlette;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  hb.  BOYLE: 
H.R.  6872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlrhan 
Oazarian;    to    the   Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  5873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clara  H. 
Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  5874.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  AngeUa 
Zuccarello;    to   the   Committee  on  the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
H.R.  5875.  A  bUl  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  2,307,396,  issued  January 
5.  1943,  relating  to  a  sliding  tabletop  con- 
struction; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugen 
Joseph  Weber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 
HR.  5877.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Hugo 
Robert  Baversjo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.5878.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Song 
Song  Tai;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 
H  R  5879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yu- 
klko  Pluard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  5880.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Nels 
Lund;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PEimONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

118.  By  Mr.  ADAIR:  Petition  of  125  citi- 
zens of  American  Legion  Post  No.  47,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Berne  American  Legion  Poet 
No.  468,  Berne.  Ind.;  Albion  American  lieglon 
Post  No.  246,  Albion,  Ind.;  and  Angola 
American  Legion  Post  No.  31,  Angola,  Ind., 
expressing  their  support  for  the  continuation 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

119.  By  Mr.  CARNAHAN:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Administration,  Missouri  Depart- 
ment, Veterans  of  World  War  I,  United 
States  of  America,  Inc.,  at  Its  regular  meet- 
ing, held  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  March  7  and 
8,  1969,  requesting  the  Congress  to  grant  an 
age  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

120.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
clerk,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  requesting  that 
consideration  be  given  to  an  equalization 
of  salaries  of  employees  at  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  to  that  paid  employees  at  the 
Boston  Sblpyaid;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

121.  Also,  petition  of  the  county  clerk, 
Walluku,  Maul,  T.H.,  expressing  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  admitting  HawaU  as  the  50th 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Unfinished  Business  Outdoors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  19,  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very  fine 
article  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  en- 
titled "Unfinished  Business  Outdoors," 
from  the  New  Republic  of  March  9,  1959, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unfinished  Business  Outdoors 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Jefferson  may  have  ruminated  on  the  in- 
credible outdoors  as  he  rode  his  stallion  Eagle 
through  the  Virginia  woods,  but  there  was 
then  time  for  such  contemplation.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  could  identify  each  tree  in  his 
green  arboretum  at  Hyde  Park.  When  he  was 
in  the  outdoors  he  said  he  felt  exactly  like 
Antaeus,  the  mythical  giant  of  old,  who 
gained  strength  just  by  touching  the  earth 
again.  Yet  would  F.D.R.  have  felt  this  way 
had  he  not  been  bound  to  a  wheelchair? 

Today,  a  public  personage  must  worry 
about  headlines  and  press  releases,  about  TV 
shows  and  shaking  the  right  hands,  about 
banquet  speeches  and  political  rallies,  about 
using  every  moment  at  cocktail  parties  for  a 
contact  which  will  further  his  career.  Who 
can  think  of  robin  redbreasts  or  prong- 
horned  antelope?  Teddy  Roosevelt  might 
have  been  a  man  who  liked  to  ride  his 
favorite  mustang  counting  the  few  remaining 
bison  of  tbe  plains;  h»  svan  could  make  • 


lonely  bivouac  In  the  Yosemlte  with  bearded 
John  Mulr — while  his  Secret  Service  guards 
had  been  banished  to  the  inn,  far  away. 
But  there  were  sophisticates  who  insisted 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt  never  really  grew  up. 

True,  President  Eisenhower  likes  to  cast  a 
dry  fly  and  flush  a  covey  of  quail,  but  not 
under  the  circumstances  required  of  most 
of  those  who  put  him  in  the  White  House. 
The  private  hunting  preserves  and  exclusive 
ranches  of  his  wealthy  friends  have  been  the 
locale  of  most  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's  forays  into 
the  outdoors.  The  average  fellow  would  be  a 
poacher  if  he  invaded  these  precincts.  The 
President,  for  all  his  love  of  the  open  sky, 
likes  to  be  back  at  a  candle- lit  manor  house 
by  nightfall.  His  is  not  the  language  of  the 
man  who  must  share  a  crowded  public  camp- 
ground, stake  to  stake  with  the  other  fellow's 
pyramidal  tent. 

For  some  Inscrutable  reason,  the  question 
of  conservation  lacks  glamor.  It  may  be 
that  protecting  birds  and  bees  is  too  un- 
sophisticated for  the  editors,  columnists  and 
VIP '8  by  whom  most  politicians  set  great 
store.  The  fate  of  a  salmon  pilgrimage, 
waterfowl  flock  or  spruce  forest  looms  as 
pallid  fare  to  people  who  think  they  carry 
the  fate  of  nuclear  testing  or  a  balanced 
budget  on  their  shoulders.  One  rarely  can 
cause  a  ripple  at  a  Washington  reception  by 
expressing  concern  over  the  destiny  of  moose 
grubbing  for  algae  in  an  upland  lake.  In- 
deed, I  rather  fear  that  a  political  leader 
who  talked  about  such  things  might  be  writ- 
ten off  as  a  backwoods  yokel  by  those  who 
have  custody  over  who  gets  banner  head- 
lines or  billings  on  the  TV  panel  shows. 

Yet  the  Issues  In  the  outdoors  mean  a 
great  deal  to  many  less  exalted  citizens. 
Last  year  69  million  people  visited  the  na- 
tional parks  and  68  million  migrated  to  the 
more  numerous  national  forests.  Some  20 
million  Americans  hold  fishing  licenses;  16 
million  having  hunting  licenses.  Despite 
the  inevitable  duplication  In  such  compUa- 
tions,  the  totals  are  impressive.  And  to 
these  must  be  added  the  millions  acUve  In 


the  Audubon  Society,  garden  clubs.  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouting  and  similar  projects.  Izaak 
Walton  League  chapters  in  my  State  often 
have  more  sustained  attendance  at  meetings 
than  either  chambers  of  commerce  or  trade 
unions. 

I  remember  the  grizzled  Idaho  frontiers- 
men in  the  Lochsa  River  country  who  told 
me  how  they  had  killed  off  the  mountain 
lions  that  were  devouring  their  herds  and 
flocks.  With  the  lions  gone,  deer  multiplied 
astronomically.  When  the  forage  ran  out, 
the  multitude  of  deer  was  driven  to  eating 
bushes  and  young  saplings.  Flash  floods 
surged  off  the  denuded  hillsides,  destroying 
Infinitely  more  livestock  than  ever  the 
mountain  lions  had  taken.  Nature's  deU- 
cate  balance  had  been  upset. 

The  issues  are  of  far  greater  complexity 
today  than  on  the  old  frontier.  Can  we 
safeguard  crofw  from  insects  without  elimi- 
nating birdlife?  If  adequate  financing  is 
not  assured  for  dams  and  reservoirs,  will  we 
make  effective  use  of  our  cheapest  said  most 
perpetual  source  of  energy — plumes  of  tum- 
bling water?  If  we  sacrifice  the  outdoors  to 
subdivisions  and  supermarkets,  where  will 
200  million  Americans  take  their  leisure  in 
1975?  Are  television  sets  and  concrete  sta- 
diums to  be  our  sole  recreation? 

And  always  there  Is  the  specter  of  the  So- 
viet Union — with  forests  and  mines  that 
have  never  been  tapped,  with  four  dams 
under  construction  to  surpass  .our  own 
Grand  Coulee,  with  its  trunkllne  railroads 
being  electrified  in  order  to  save  precious 
petroleum,  with  fisheries  and  waterfowl 
marshes  beyond  measurement. 

If  I  were  one  of  the  politicians  who  as- 
pired to  lead  the  United  States  during  the 
next  8  years  (which  I  am  not),  these  are  a 
few  of  the  issues  in  the  realm  of  conserva- 
tion which  I  would  be  thinking  about  very 
Intently : 

Some  08  million  Americans  camp,  fish,  or 
hike  each  year  in  our  national  forests.  Yet. 
when  private  lands  surround  these  public 
preserves^  people  have  been  assessed  entrance 
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fees  as  high  as  $25  to  enter  their  own  do- 
main. The  Government  has  authority  to 
prevent  this,  and  It  should  be  used.  More 
than  l.S  million  acres  In  Colorado  alone  are 
dominated  by  private  Interests,  and  similar 
situations  exist  in  other  Western  States. 

Such  pesticides  as  dieldrln  have  been  ef- 
fective in  destroying  plant  pests  like  fire 
ants,  but  often  all  birds  and  small  gamo 
animals  perish  In  the  process.  Doves,  bob- 
whites,  rabbits,  and  even  deer  are  dying  with 
the  gypsy  moths.  Dieldrln  is  said  to  be  five 
times  as  deadly  as  DE>T,  which  already  had 
caused  concern  over  Its  lethal  Impact  on 
geese,  ducks,  quail,  and  similar  blrdllfe.  A 
lot  of  research  by  Federal  agricultural  scien- 
tists Is  required  because  some  rural  counties 
are  literally  being  saturated  with  pesticides 
sprinkled  from  planes  and  helicopters.  The 
Boston  Herald  has  warned  that  these  poisons 
may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

President  Elsenhower's  famous  $77  billion 
budget  Is  bad  news  for  the  American  out- 
doors. Funds  are  cut  for  grants  to  clean  up 
stream  pollution,  although  pure  water  sup- 
plies are  an  ever-increasing  national  need. 
Forest  Service  funds  for  recreation  and  pub- 
lic use  have  been  reduced  15  percent,  de- 
spite more  extensive  pressure  than  ever  on 
campgrounds,  roads,  and  trails.  Cooperative 
tree-planting  funds,  between  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  are  trimmed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  approximately  33  percent. 
Fisheries  research  Is  given  only  a  lick  and 
a  promise,  although  migratory  salmon  runs 
are  In  constant  peril. 

The  wilderness  preservation  bill,  which 
would  give  statutory  protection  to  the  rela- 
tively few  scenic  acres  still  as  primitive  as 
when  Lewis  and  Clark  went  west,  deserves 
earnest  consideration  by  the  Senate  and 
House.  Senator  Murray  and  I  held  hearings 
In  the  Western  States  on  this  legislation  last 
November.  Its  support  came  mainly  from 
recreatlonlsts,  the  opposition  from  those 
who  would  fell  the  trees  or  mine  the  land» 
within  wilderness  solitudes.  The  bill  needs 
modifying  anaendments  but  Its  purpose  is 
right.  Why  not  spare  a  few  museum  pieces' 
of  the  original  America?  Central  Park 
might  bring  a  lot  of  money  to  city  hall's 
coffers  If  sold  for  real -estate  promotion,  but 
what  New  Yorker  sound  of  mind  would 
trade  Central  Park  for  such  a  quid  pro  quo? 

After  a  terrific  battle  with  the  outdoor-ad- 
vertising lobby.  Senator  Kuchel,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  were  successful  last  year  In 
having  adopted  a  bill  to  provide  a  bonus 
for  any  State  which  would  accept  Federal 
standards  for  safeguarding  scenery  along  the 
43,000-mlle  Interstate  Highway  System. 
This  struggle  has  now  shifted  to  State  leg- 
islatures, where  the  signboard  owners  and 
their  trade-union  associates  continue  high- 
pressure  tactics.  Despite  our  victory  In  Con- 
gress, this  will  be  meaningless  unless  legis- 
latures take  the  carrot  of  the  one-half  of  1 
percent  bonus  offered  for  keeping  Federal-aid 
roads  free  of  the  clutter  of  billboards. 

The  great  river-valley  experiment  along  the 
Tennessee  Is  In  danger  of  stagnation  because 
the  administration  has  been  loathe  to  rec- 
ommend the  appropriations  necessary  to 
build  iteamplants  to  keep  pace  with  load 
needs.  A  self-financing  bill  sponsored  prin- 
cipally by  Senators  Hn.i.  and  Gork  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  but  was  held  up  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  Renewal  of  this 
legislation  is  essential  to  survival  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the  mighty 
Columbia  River  contains  40  percent  of  the 
country's  latent  hydroelectrlclty,  a  some- 
what similar  program  Is  urgent.  This  would 
be  a  Columbia  River  Regional  Power  Cor- 
poration bill,  permitting  the  system  of  Fed- 
eral dams  like  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
to  use  their  own  revenues  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  new  and  desperately  needed  power- 
plants.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  existing 
dams  on  the  Columbia  have  collected  gross 


revenues  to  date  of  more  than  $600  million, 
they  still  must  go  hat-ln-hand  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  for  funds.  This  has  retarded  devel- 
opment, and  has  caused  the  country's  highest 
rate  of  unemployment  in  a  region  which 
should  have  unlimited  quantities  of  low- 
cost  power  for  new  Industrial  payrolls. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey's  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  bin,  creating  a  revival  of 
the  CCC,  would  furnish  a  contingent  of 
young  Americans  to  help  restore  the  facili- 
ties which  furnish  recreation  In  the  out- 
doors. Our  National  Parks  and  Forests  re- 
ceived their  greatest  rehabilitation  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  when  F.  D.  R.  organized 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  sent 
them  Into  the  western  fastnesses  with  trail- 
building  equipment  and  mobile  kitchens. 

The  agenda  of  unfinished  business  Is  long, 
but  I  believe  these  few  Items  are  Illustrative. 
Even  a  bus  driver  In  Brooklyn,  who  may  never 
see  the  Yosemite  or  Mount  Hood,  does  not 
want  such  places  defiled  or  exploited.  He 
feels  better  about  his  country  when  be 
knows  that  these  places  exist  and  are  pro- 
tected. Both  in  1952  and  1956,  some  of  my 
friends  and  I  tried  to  get  a  major  role  for 
conservation  speeches  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  Obviously, 
we  failed.  Yet,  I  think  It  would  have  been 
good  for  the  country,  and  it  might  even  have 
been  good  politics. 


Dr.  Flemming's  Famous  Formula 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  19,  1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Dr.  Flemmlng,  has  de- 
veloped what  he  claims  is  a  formula  for 
solving  tlie  nationwide  classroom  short- 
age. In  order  for  the  Flemming  formula 
to  work,  however,  some  States  would 
have  to  amend  their  constitutions;  some 
would  be  forced  to  raise  their  statutory 
debt  ceilings;  some  would  have  to  change 
basic  tax  concepts. 

Daily,  for  several  weeks,  I  have  been 
calling  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  Dr.  Flemming  was  wasting  his 
talents  operating  in  only  a  single  field — 
that  his  famous  formula,  which  would 
work  if  only  we  change  the  rules,  has  a 
much  wider  application. 

I  applied  the  Flemming  formula  to  the 
AgriciUture  Department,  and  developed 
a  square  egg  that  would  be  easy  to  store 
in  the  refrigerator  and  would  not  roll  off 
the  table  when  the  children  were  color- 
ing it  for  Easter.  We  developed  a  cow 
that  only  required  milking  once  a  day,  5 
days  a  week,  so  our  dairy  fanners  could 
have  their  weekends  off.  And  we  ap- 
plied the  Flemming  formula  to  our  lag- 
ging space  program — and  showed  how. 
by  atmouncing  a  new  ratio  of  transla- 
tion between  Soviet  kilograms  and  Amer- 
ican pounds,  which  by  a  simple  shift  of 
two  decimal  points  would  make  the  U.S. 
payloads  heavier  than  the  Soviet  per- 
formance. 

All  these  wonders,  and  many  more, 
could  be  accomplished  by  changing  rules, 
and  constitutions.  These  changes  Dr. 
Flemming  says  are  minor  obstacles  when 


he  seeks  to  apply  his  formula  to  the 
States  In  connection  with  classroom  con- 
struction. 

Yesterday  I  got  a  close  look  at  the  new 
penny — and  I  was  gratified  to  note  that 
Dr.  Flemming  also  realizes  that  his 
formula  has  a  much  broader  application. 
That  he  has  been  down  at  the  mint  is 
evident  from  the  Inscription  on  the  back 
of  the  new  penny.  It  reads  "UNITED 
STATES  oF  AMERICA."  With  applica- 
tion of  the  Flemming  formula  to  the 
rules  of  capitalization,  we  capitalize  the 
last  letter  of  a  word  instead  of  the  first. 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrranlzatioB 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1959 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Joining  with  several  other  Mem- 
bers in  introducing  a  resolution  propos- 
ing the  calling  of  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Nations  to  explore  how  the  NATO  na- 
tions may.  acting  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  achieve  more 
effective  and  democratic  unity  in  ad- 
vancing tlieir  common  interests. 

The  governments  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions have  been  seeking  gretter  imity 
since  NATO  was  founded  10  years  ago. 

The  communiques  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  have  shown  the  Impor- 
tance which  our  governments  have  given 
to  this  vital  objective. 

The  legislators  of  the  NATO  nations 
have  likewise  sought  to  bring  about 
greater  imity  since  1955.  meeting  each 
year  for  this  purpose  in  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference. 

Meanwhile  the  need  for  closer  unity 
has  grown,  not  diminished.  The  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  United  States  and 
to  NATO  has  become  political  and  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  military  with  accele- 
rating speed  ever  since  the  death  of 
Stalin. 

This  resolution  would  extend  the  quest 
for  greater  unity  among  NATO  nations 
to  a  third  level,  the  level  of  their  peoples. 
It  would  bring  about  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  this  overriding  problem  con- 
ducted by  the  best  minds  among  our 
peoples.  It  can  be  expected  to  produce 
some  constructive  recommendations,  and 
even  chart  a  fresh  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

This  exhaustive  survey  by  a  body  of 
leading  citizens  from  the  NATO  coun- 
tries would  complement  the  efforts  which 
our  governments  and  our  legislators  are 
making;  it  would  neither  conflict  with 
them  nor  interfere  with  them.  The  con- 
vention proposed  in  this  resolution  could 
in  no  way  commit  our  governments  to 
any  action;  its  function  would  be  solely 
to  study  and  report. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  In  our  own  country  we 
often  turn  to  a  body  of  distinguished 
citizens  when  we  have  a  complex  prob- 
lem to  solve,  appointing  a  commission  to 
study  the  problem  and  report  its  rec- 
ommendations. The  convention  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution  may  be  likened 
to  such  a  commission  on  an  international 
scale,  on  a  NATO  scale,  which  takes 
account  of  the  disparity  in  size  of  the 
NATO  countries. 

The  Berlin  crisis  and  the  periodic 
crises  which  have  preceded  it  in  recent 
years  have  demonstrated  that  our  unity 
within  NATO  needs  to  be  preserved  and 
strengthened  if  we  are  going  to  success- 
fully meet,  and  properly  deal  with.  Com- 
munist pressures. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  enlist  leading 
citizens  among  our  nations  in  this  cru- 
cial search  for  greater  unity,  realizing, 
as  we  do,  that '  effective  iinity  among 
democratic  nations  must  be  based  on 
their  peoples. 


Kennedy-Roosevelt  Bill  "Ambushed"  by 
a  Western  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  19,  1959 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  many  lengthy,  detailed  and 
technical  proposals  that  are  introduced 
In  Congress  offer  problems  of  interpre- 
tation and  understanding  by  our  fel- 
low citizens,  although  many  of  them  are 
indeed  proficient  in  analyzing  measures. 
But,  in  any  event.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  none  of  us  becomes  annoyed 
or  disturbed  by  letters  from  individuals 
accusing  us  of  legislative  intent  quite 
apart  from  the  real  intent  or  purpose 
of  a  given  proposal.  Personally,  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  the  is.sue  and  gratified 
to  see  public  interest  in  a  given  matter. 

However.  I  do  not  think  I  am  alone 
in  this  body  when  I  say  I  am  duly  con- 
cerned about  and  disturbed  by  misrep- 
resentation of  proposed  legislation  by 
a  person,  group  or  organization  that  has 
the  responsibility  to  know  better,  and. 
to  compound  the  dilemma,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  faster  misconceived  conclusions 
or  misrepresentations  through  the 
means  of  public  media. 

I  make  this  point  because  on  March 
12  a  community  paper  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  the  Whittier  News,  carried  an 
editorial  in  which  it  presented  erro- 
neous information  about  the  Kermedy- 
Roosevelt  bill  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  and  expand  coverage  imder  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  editorial  claims  that  our  pro- 
posal would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
lad  of  less  than  16  years  to  be  gainfully 
employed  in  many  businesses.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  editor,  based  no 
doubt  on  his  own  hasty  conclusion,  was 
that  this  meant  no  newspaper  carrier 
boys  could  be  less  than  16  years  old. 


As  I  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, this  bill  in  no  way  precludes  am- 
bitious youngsters  under  16  years  of 
age  from  engaging  in  the  proud  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  helping  to  distribute 
the  words  of  the  free  press.  Unfortu- 
nately in  this  instance  the  words  were  not 
true.  Nor  does  the  bill  prevent  a  lad  less 
than  16  years  old  from  mowing  lawns 
or  from  engaging  in  other  activities  in 
which  young  boys  have  long  excelled. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  who  may  be 
receiving  inquiries  on  this  or  similar 
points  made  about  the  bill  and  to  allay 
any  future  misinterpretation  that  may 
possibly  be  generated  through  the  mass 
media. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hereby  submit  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  the  editorial  and  my  reply  to  the 
editor: 

(From  the  Whittier  News,  Mar.  12.  1959] 
Give  the  Bot  a  Chance 

For  a  long  time  It's  been  a  firm  conviction 
with  a  lot  of  people  that  a  busy  boy  is 
not  likely  to  end  up  among  the  delinquents. 
Keep  a  young  fellow  busy  doing  something 
he  likes  to  do  and.  even  though  he  has 
only  limited  parental  guidance,  or  possibly 
none,  his  chances  of  getting  in  with  the 
wrong  crowd  are  considerably  lessened. 

This  Is  the  principle  upon  which  many 
of  the  youth  organizations  and  welfare 
groups  base  their  programs.  They  keep  boys 
and  girls  busy  doing  things  and  thus  curb 
delinquency. 

Furthermore,  under  the  American  system 
by  which  we've  been  living  for  a  long  time, 
it  has  been  proven  wise  to  introduce  young- 
sters to  the  free  enterprise  system  as  early 
as  Is  practicable.  This  means  getting  Jobs 
and  earning  money.  Once  the  thrill  of  such 
achievement  stirs  a  youngster,  he  often  has 
no  time  left  for  dillydallying. 

Such  facts  are  what  make  the  current 
efforts  of  a  couple  of  famous  Americans 
despicable,  in  our  opinion. 

The  famous  Americans  are  Senator  Ken- 
KEOT.  of  Massachusetts,  who  aspires  to  be 
President  of  this  country,  and  Congressman 
Roosevelt,  of  California,  who  owns  a  fairly 
well-known  name. 

They  have  Introduced  identical  bills  in 
Congress  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Such  extension  would, 
in  many  Instances,  be  helpful. 

But  one  of  their  proposals  would  make  It 
Impossible  for  a  lad  of  less  than  16  years 
to  be  gainfully  employed  in  many  businesses. 
We  happen  to  know  about  it  because,  among 
others,  no  newspaper  carrier  boys  could  be 
less  than  16  years  old.  The  principle  is  the 
same  whether  It's  carrier  boys  or  grocery 
boys  or  errand  runners  or  lads  ambitious 
enough  to  mow  lawns. 

This  business  of  saying  that  no  person 
less  than  16  years  of  age  may  be  gainfully 
employed  is  a  bunch  of  rot. 

The  movement  has  already  gone  so  far 
that  many  youngsters  even  now  seek  em- 
ployment in  vain  until  they  pass  the  magic 
mark  of  16.  Ask  the  parents  of  12-  to  15- 
years-olds  what  they  think  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

Misguided  do-gooders  who  think  they  are 
still  saving  children  from  sweatshops  need 
to  reevaluate  their  crusade.  Thousands  of 
communities  throughout  the  country  could 
be  aided  In  their  campaigns  against  Juvenile 
delinquency  by  a  repeal  of  the  laws  that 
make  work  Impossible  for  many  under  16, 
rather  than  an  extension  of  this  foolishness. 

Many  of  today's  business  leaders  weren't 
hampered  by  such  rules  and  they  have  done 
fairly  well. 


March  18,  1959. 
Mr.  Mtnatt  Smitr, 

Editor  and  associate  publisher,  the  Whittier 
Netos,  Whittier,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  One  of  your  readers  was 
good  enough  to  send  me  your  editorial  of 
Thursday,  March  12.  1959,  which  attacks  cer- 
tain portions  of  my  proposal,  and  that  of 
Senator  John  Kennedy,  to  Increase  the  min- 
imum wage  and  extend  coverage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  regarding  the 
extension  of  coverage,  you  state  that  "such 
extension  would,  in  many  instances,  be  help- 
ful." 

However,  I  am  dismayed  by  the  fact  that 
you  apparently  have  not  carefully  read  the 
proposal  because  you  come  to  the  following 
conclusion,  and  I  quote  from  your  editorial: 

"But  one  of  their  proposals  would  make 
It  lmp>osslb!e  for  a  lad  of  less  than  16  years 
to  be  gainfully  employed  In  many  businesses. 
We  happen  to  know  about  It  because,  among 
others,  no  newspaper  carrier  boys  could  be 
less  than  16  years  old.  The  principle  is  the 
same  whether  It's  carrier  boys  or  grocery 
boys  or  errand  runners  or  lads  ambitious 
enough  to  mow  lawns." 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  proposed  min- 
imum wage  bill,  and  I  direct  your  attention 
to  section  9  (c)  and  (d),  page  12,  which  you 
may  have  read  but  inadvertently  misinter- 
preted. One  line  5  you  will  observe  that  ref- 
erence Is  made  to  provisions  of  section  12 
of  the  present  act  (Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended),  which  attempts  to 
prevent  oppressive  child  labor  practices. 

Reading  further,  you  will  note  that  the 
child-labor  provisions,  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 12,  shall  not  apply  to  children  employed 
In  agriculture  "outside  of  school  hours  for 
the  school  district  where  such  employee  is 
living'  while  so  employed,  or  to  any  em- 
ployee employed  as  an  actor  or  performer 
in  motion  pictures  or  theatrical  productions, 
or  m  radio  or  television  productions."  Cer- 
tainly this  does  not  in  any  way  preclude  a 
youngster  under  16  years  of  age  from  en- 
gaging in  such  activities. 

I  think  the  real  confusion  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  language  regarding  newspaper  de- 
livery employees  was  not  carefully  read  and 
analyzed.  It  was  never  my  intention  to 
preclude  youngsters  under  16  from  partici- 
pating In  the  proud  American  tradition  of 
helping  to  distribute  the  words  of  the  free 
press. 

Starting  on  line  15,  page  12,  of  the  bill, 
you  will  note  that  provisions  of  certair  sec- 
tions of  the  present  act  shall  not  apply  to 
those  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  newspapers 
to  consumers  at  their  residences.  These 
provisions  of  the  present  act  cover  minimum 
wage,  maximum  hours,  and  child  labor,  re- 
spsctively.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  section  12  (the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  present  act ) ,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  shall  not  apply  (1)  to  any 
employee  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  news- 
papers to  consumers  when  such  an  employee 
is  employed  outside  of  school  hours,  and  (2) 
to  such  employee  if  he  is  16  years  old  or 
older. 

This  language  is  important  because  It  in 
no  way  states  that  a  child  under  16  cannot 
deliver  newspapers.  It  merely  states  that  a 
person  over  16  would  not  come  under  the 
child-labor  provisions  of  the  present  act, 
and  those  under  16  would  come  under  the 
said  provisions  of  the  act  and  thus  would 
be  protected  from  oppressive  chUd-labor 
practices. 

Since  your  editorial  was  a  complete  mis- 
interpretation of  certain  sections  of  the 
measure,  which  certainly  would  not  prohibit 
an  ambitious  youngster  under  16  from  de- 
livering newspapers,  mowing  lawns,  deliver- 
ing groceries,  or  running  errands,  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  write  to  you  so  the  public  record 
wiU  be  set  straight  in  this  matter. 
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I    realize   that    this    letter    is    somewhat 
lengthy,  but  I  am  hopefvtl  that  it  may  be 
^xrlnted   in  your  newspaper  In  its   entirety. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAMKS   ROOSKVKLT. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  Band  Good- Will  Tour 
to  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  19.  1959 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Band  for  making  what  is  probably  the 
most  effective  goodwill  contribution  ever 
made  in  the  history  of  United  States- 
Latin  America  relationships.  Having 
recently  completed  a  3-week,  18.000  mile 
tour  of  Latin  America,  this  visit  proved 
to  be  the  best  example  of  the  worthiness 
of  President  Eisenhower's  people-to-peo- 
ple program  for  creating  better  inter- 
national understanding.  The  over- 
whelming success  with  which  this  great 
musical  organization  has  met  in  terms  of 
strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  Americas  must 
be  recorded  as  being  a  most  positive, 
lasting,  and  vital  one. 

Although  the  record  books  show 
that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Band  has 
previously  made  8  preeminently  success- 
ful tours  of  44  different  countries  ti  4 
continents,  its  most  recent  one  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself  and  is  unquestionably 
the  most  triumphant  one  it  has  ever 
made.  The  fact  that  it  took  place  at  a 
crucial  time  when  renewed  or  re- 
awakened friendship  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, its  tremendous  impact  is  doubly 
valuable. 

Commencing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
on  January  31,  and  continuing  through 
Ascuncion.  Paraguay;  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay; Santiago,  Chile;  Lima,  Peru; 
Quito.  Ecuador:  Bogota.  Colombia; 
Managua,  Nicaragua;  San  Salvador.  El 
Salvador:  and  Panama  City.  Panama, 
the  tour  was  an  unvarying  series  of 
cultvu-al  triumphs  and  friendship-win- 
ning manifestations.  Playing  to  a  total 
of  243.500  people  of  divergent  racial, 
economic,  and  political  backgrounds,  the 
tour  was  made  conspicuous  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Jeers  or  reference  to  "gringos." 
Instead.  America's  musical  ambassadors 
of  good  will  were  referred  to  as  the 
"band  of  friendship"  and  were  received 
with  a  sincere  and  unprecedented  en- 
thusiasm at  each  point  on  their  itiner- 
ary. 

A  typical  example  of  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  was  demonstrated  at  Santi- 
ago. Chile.  Col.  George  8.  Howard,  the 
band's  eminent  conductor,  and  his  air- 
men-ambassadors-musicians arrived  In 
that  most  delightful  city  at  a  most  in- 
opportune time.  Pro-U.S.  sentiment  was 
at  a  low  ebb  due  to  a  most  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  which  had  oo- 
curred  the  previous  week.  An  inferior 
basketball  team  representing  the  United 


States  had  suffered  an  Ignominious  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  a  superior  Russian 
team.  Since  the  game  of  basketball  was 
Invented  and  first  played  in  the  United 
States,  the  sight  of  a  U.S.  team  taking 
such  a  humiliating  beating  from  the 
Russians  was  more  than  some  Santia- 
goans  could  bear.  Accordingly,  they 
booed  the  North  American  team.  To 
make  matters  worse,  a  leftist  Santiago 
newspaper  editorialized : 

Whether  It  comes  to  shooting  baskets  or 
sputniks,  the  United  States  Just  cannot  keep 
up  with  Russia. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  Santiago 
at  the  time  of  the  band's  arrival.  That 
condition  notwithstanding,  the  Air  Force 
Band  drew  a  total  of  105,000  people 
during  its  3  performances.  However, 
that  only  tells  part  of  the  story  because 
the  important  issues  were  how  was  the 
band  received  and  what  did  Santiagoans 
think  of  its  performances?  As  for  the 
former.  I  have  been  assured  by  both  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  alike  that  the 
organization  has  never  played  before  a 
more  wildly  enthusiastic  audience.  Not 
only  were  its  ovations  tumultuous  but 
their  regard  for  the  individual  band- 
members  bordered  on  hero  worship.  Up- 
on the  conclusion  of  its  concert  before 
50,000  people  at  the  National  Stadium,  a 
huge  throng  swarmed  on  the  field  to  get 
a  closer  look  at  the  players.  Some  of 
them  sought  autographs.  Some  of  them 
just  wanted  to  touch  the  North  Ameri- 
cans. But  most  of  them  wanted  some 
souvenir  or  memento  of  the  occasion. 

In  most  cases  this  amounted  to  a  frag- 
ment of  paper  torn  from  the  program 
but  they  would  not  depart  until  they  had 
received  it.  One  of  the  string  bass  play- 
ers told  me  that  it  took  him  1  hour  to 
get  his  string  bass  case  which  was  some 
50  feet  away.  As  for  their  opinions  of 
the  performances,  here  is  what  their 
music  experts  said: 

Ovir  people  which  is  authentic,  uncon- 
tamlnated.  spontaneous,  virile,  and  cultured, 
applauded  with  enthusiasm  the  Interpre- 
tations of  the  "Band  of  Friendship."  They 
left  a  marlc  of  pleasant  sentiment  and 
memories.  Chile  and  the  United  States  are 
Joined  by  a  new  tie,  the  soft  emotions  of  the 
spirit. — El  Diario  Ilustrado.  The  beautiful 
spiritual  success  of  the  USAF  Band  has  forged 
delicate  but  strong  threads  of  union. — La 
Naclon.  We  all  come  out  ahead  and  the 
friendly  ties  which  has  always  united  us 
with  the  United  States  has  been  greatly 
strengthened. — Ultimas  Noticlas. 

These  well-deserved  plaudit."  are  not 
peculiar  to  Santiago  alone.  In  Asuncion, 
according  to  our  official  State  Depart- 
ment report,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Band's 
appearance  is  generally  regarded  here 
as  the  most  successful  cultural  event 
ever  presented  by  the  United  States  in 
Paraguay.  Of  their  Managua  perfor- 
mance, the  official  report  says: 

Embassy  perscmnel  have  been  told  by 
many  Nlcaraguans  that  this  was  the  finest 
entertainment  they  had  seen  on  the  part  of 
touring  U.S.  talent. 

In  Montevideo,  where  5.000  people 
tried  to  break  down  the  doors  of  the 
concert  hall  In  an  attempt  to  gain  entry, 
a  high-ranking  government  official  told 
a  large  radio  audience  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  program  that  the  U.S.  Air 


Force  Band  was  the  best  of  goodwill 
ambassadors. 

As  our  Air  Force  ambassadors  con- 
tinued to  play  themselves  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  country  after  country, 
the  results  of  their  efforts  were  from 
time  to  time  observed  by  highly  qualified 
U.S.  citizens.  One  of  these,  an  American 
businessman  with  financial  interests  in 
Latin  America  had  this  to  say  in  Lima: 

I've  Ijeen  coming  down  here  at  least  three 
times  a  year  for  the  past  10  years.  In  that 
time  I  have  seen  many  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  assist  our  southern 
nelghlMrs  and  to  win  their  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  friendship.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  in  my  opinion,  none  mean  as  much  to 
them  as  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
tonight. 

In  Santiago,  a  visiting  American  news- 
paper editor  from  Pittsburgh  expressed 
himself  this  way 

This  is  the  greatest  thing  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  We  should  do  more  of  It.  If  I 
could  be  certain  the  money  would  be  spent 
for  efforts  like  this.  I  would  pay  my  taxes 
much  more  happily. 

In  the  final  analysis,  though,  it  is  the 
Impression  that  these  efforts  make  on 
foreign  nationals  is  what  counts.  That 
this  impression  never  fails  to  be  an  ideal 
one  is  best  exemplified  by  i»n  editorial 
in  the  same  Santiago  leftist  paper  which 
1  week  earlier  made  the  United  States- 
Russian,  basketball-sputnik  rejoinder. 
Only  this  time  it  had  this  to  say: 

We  hope  that  the  change  over  from  arms 
to  violins,  clarinets,  and  so  forth,  continues 
to  grow  and  that  the  men  of  the  world,  and 
a  French  poet  once  called  for,  form  a  circle 
around  the  earth  hand  in  hand  united  by 
music,  and  that  luck  accompany  these 
aviator-musicians  who  travel  around  the 
world    with   melody    and    good    wlU. 


Michigan's  Eighth  District  Opmiont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 19S9 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  results  of  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire which  was  mailed  to  30.000  of 
my  constituents.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
have  a  return  of  about  30  percent — 9.314 
replies — which  I  feel  speaks  very  well  for 
the  interest  my  constituents  have  in 
national  affairs.  I  believe  all  Mraibers 
of  the  House  will  find  these  results  of 
considerable  interest: 

Out  of  some  30.000  questionnaires  which 
were  sent  out  In  January.  0314  were  re- 
turned for  a  gratifying  percentage  of  30  per- 
cent. Here  Is  the  way  the  Eighth  District 
voted: 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  continued  prosper- 
ity requires  continued  inflation?  Tea.  tM 
percent.  No,  88.7  percent.  No  answer.  4.5 
percent. 

2.  To  combat  InfUtlon,  would  you  favor 
price,  wage  and  rent  controls?  Tea.  51.1  par- 
cent.  No,  40.8  percent.  No  answer,  8.6  per- 
cent. 

8.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  OoTernment 
should  spend   more  for  welfare  pensions? 
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Yes,  22.6  percent.  Schools?  Yes,  38.6  per- 
cent; housing.  13.7  percent;  hospitals,  22.9 
percent:    agriculture,  8.7   percent:    veterans, 

17.6  percent.     No  answer,  25.7  percent. 

4.  If  tax  reduction  becomes  possible  where 
should  It  come  first?  More  liberal  treatment 
for  small  business?  Yes.  41.6  percent.  Cut 
Individual  rates?  Yes,  43.8  percent.  Cut 
corporate  rates?  Yes,  6.2  percent.  Cut  ex- 
cises? Yes,  20.7  percent.  Do  you  believe  any 
present  rates  should  be  Increased?  Yes.  63 
percent.     No  answer.  23.7  percent. 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  national  sales  tax 
collected  at  the  manufacturer's  level  (ex- 
cept food,  clothing  and  medicine)  if  addi- 
tional revenue  Is  needed?  Yes,  443  percent. 
No,  37.8  percent.    No  answer,  17.4  percent. 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  those  people  who 
say  that  organized  labor  Is  becoming  too 
powerful?  Yes,  81.2  percent.  No,  13.1  per- 
cent.   No  answer.  6.7  percent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  extension  of  coverage  and 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage?  Yea.  38 
percent.  No,  48,4  percent.  No  answer.  13.6 
percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  hospital  and  surgical  care 
for  social  security  beneficiaries  with  an  In- 
crease In  the  wage  basis  for  social  security 
taxes  to  $6,000?  Yes,  42  6  percent.  No.  46.4 
percent.    No  answer,  11  percent. 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education 
In  school  construction  grants  and  teacher 
pay?  Yea,  39.8  percent.  No.  51.8  percent. 
No  answer,  8  4  percent. 

10.  Instead  of  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
program,  would  you  prefer  permitting  tax- 
payers to  talce  a  credit  against  their  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  new  or  additional  school 
taxes  paid?  Yes,  51.6  percent.  No.  32  per- 
cent.   No  answer,  16.4  percent. 

11.  Do  you  feel  that  the  small  business- 
man needs  more  and  bigger  loan  programs, 
protection  and  benefits  to  aid  him  to  com- 
pete? Yes,  69.3  percent.  No.  263  percent. 
No  answer.  13.8  percent. 

12.  Do  you  feel  that  Federal  action  is 
needed  in  these  fields?  More  g'.iarantees  of 
larger  mortgages  at  lower  Interest  rates? 
Yes,  30.6  percent.  Public  housing  for  mid- 
dle  as   well   as    low   iacome   famUles?      Tes. 

24.7  percent.  Problems  of  social  delinquents 
in  slum  areas?  Yes,  38.4  percent.  Aid  to 
the  elderly?  Yes,  47  4  percent.  Aid  to  the 
handicapped?    Yes.  54.3  percent.    No  answer. 

30.5  percent. 

13.  Do  you  think  that  support  prices  on 
farm  commodities  should  be  tied  more 
closely  to  market  prices?  Yes.  60.6  percent. 
No.   17.7  percent.     No  an.swer.   21.8  percent. 

14.  In  foreign  aid  would  you  favor  more 
emphasis  on  economic  and  less  on  military 
assistance?  Yes,  643  percent.  No,  17.9  per- 
cent. No  answer.  17.8  percent.  Do  you  favor 
gifts  and  sales  of  surplus  farm  commodities 
to  underdeveloped  countries?  Yes.  736  per- 
cent. No.  15.9  percent.  No  answer,  10.5  j>er- 
cent. 

15.  In  the  field  of  public  versus  private 
power  would  you  favor  expansion  of  TV  A? 
Yes,  16.4  percent.  Large-scale  Federal  con- 
struction of  power  projects?  Yes,  169  per- 
cent. More  public  projects  In  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy?  Yes,  41.7  percent. 
Would  you  favor  legislation  to  relax  Federal 
controls  over  Independent  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers? Yes.  24.3  percent.  No  answer,  40.4 
percent. 

16.  Do  you  think  that  more  federally  ad- 
ministered programs  should  be  turned  back 
to  State  control?  Yea,  62.6  percent.  No, 
19.7  percent.  No  answer.  17.7  percent.  Do 
you  favor  more  Federal  granta-ln-ald?    Yes. 

16.6  percent.  No.  523  percent.  No  answer. 
31.1  percent.  Do  you  l>elleve  that  the  State 
and  local  governments  should  have  more 
powers?  Yes.  49.2  percent.  No,  243  percent. 
No  answer.  28. 5  p>ercent. 

17.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  section  14-B  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permlU  the 
States   to   enact   right-to-work   laws?    Yes. 


36.5  percent.    No.   50  percent.    No  answer. 
13. 5  percent. 

18.  Do  you  favor  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams such  as  long-term,  low-interest  Fed- 
eral loans  for  local  public  works  or  Federal 
aid  to  centers  of  chronic  unemployment  for 
plants  and  public  works  to  attract  npw  in- 
dustry? Yes.  619  percent.  No,  25  percent. 
No  answer,  13.1  percent. 


Fair  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  statemmt  I 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  1253 
and  related  fair  trade  bills,  on  March  18. 
1959.    The  statement  follows : 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  H.R.  1253  and  the 
related  bills  which  would  have  Congress 
enact  a  Federal  fair  trade  law.  Since  these 
bills  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  virtually  every  commodity  purchased 
by  the  consuming  public,  your  hearings  are 
very  Important.  Before  Congress  takes  any 
action,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  thor- 
oughgoing study  of  the  Impact  of  fair  trade 
legislation  on  th»j  public  welfare. 

In  my  view  these  bills  contain  a  complete 
reversal  of  congressional  policy  on  resale 
price  maintenance.  They  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  an  atomic  bomb  on  long  established 
principles  that  support  a  competitive  free 
enterprise  system. 

As  you  know.  I  have  long  been  an  opjponent 
of  the  system  of  price  fixing  that  is  permitted 
by  the  so-called  fair  trade  laws.  The  pres- 
ent collapse  of  fair  trade,  its  repudiation  by 
many  States  and  its  rejection  by  manufac- 
turers that  formerly  supported  it,  vindicate 
the  position  I  have  taken. 

Notwithstanding  our  experience  with  fair 
trade,  however,  its  advocates  persist  in  their 
efforts  to  have  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sure their  private  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers  and  efficient  economic  prog- 
ress. Their  persistence  is  all  the  more  amaz- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  fair  trade, 
because  It  shackles  wholesalers  and  retailers 
to  prices  that  have  been  established  by  man- 
tifacturers  for  their  own  purposes,  has  been 
demonstrated  In  the  long  run  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interests  of  the  very 
groups  that  suppmrt  It. 

The  history  of  fair  trade  In  the  American 
economy  has  been  a  history  of  failure.  Be- 
fore World  War  I  and  for  more  than  20  years 
associations  of  brand -goods  manufacturers, 
led  by  the  American  Fair  Trade  League,  un- 
successfully sought  a  Federal  fair  trade  law. 
Although  Federal  price  maintenance  bills 
were  Introduced  In  every  session  of  Con- 
gress from  1914  to  1930,  none  were  passed. 

In  the  panic  of  the  depression  years,  lead- 
ership of  the  fair  trade  movement  was  taken 
over  by  wholesale  and  retail  merchant  asso- 
datlona,  primarily  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists,  who  concentrated  their 
effort  at  the  State,  rather  than  the  Federal, 
level.  By  organizing  a  p>owerful  lobby  of 
druggists  under  captains  in  Mich  district,  in 
the  10  years  following  1931,  the  NARD  was 
able  to  pressure  46  States  into  accepting  Its 
draft  of  a  fair  trade  bUl.    Only  three  States 


out  of  the  first  32  that  passed  the  druggists 
fair  trade  act  had  held  public  hearings. 

In  1937,  however,  the  NARD  lobby  con- 
tended to  Congress  that  the  States  had  care- 
fully considered  the  Issues  and  had  adopted 
fair  trade  to  support  the  public  welfare. 
Congress  nonetheless  refused  to  exempt  lair 
trade  practices  from  the  antitrust  laws  In  a 
separate  bUl.  The  NARD  was  only  able  to 
secure  enactment  of  the  Miller -Tydings 
amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act  through  the 
device  of  attaching  It  as  a  rider  to  the  ap- 
propriations bUl  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

After  World  War  U  the  proponents  of  re- 
sale price  maintenance  received  one  set- 
back after  another.  In  1951.  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Schwegmann  case  ruled 
that  Congress  In  the  MUIer-Tydings  amend- 
ment had  exempted  only  those  price  fixing 
arrangements  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  parUes.  The  coercive  provisions  In 
the  state  laws  to  control  the  prices  of  sellers 
who  refused  to  sign  fair  trade  contracts 
could  not  be  enforced.  Although  Congress 
In  1952.  In  the  McGulre  Act,  expressly  ex- 
empted the  nonslgner  clause,  fair  trade  since 
has  been  repudiated  In  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  states  and  abandoned  by  the  manu- 
facturers that  were  its  strongest  adherents. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
16  States  have  stricken  down  all  or  part  of 
their  fair  trade  laws  on  the  ground  th.it  they 
contravened  fundamental  principles  guaran- 
teed by  their  State  constitutions.'  When 
you  add  the  States  that  never  did  accept 
fair  trade  (Vermont.  Missouri,  and  Texas), 
there  Is  a  total  of  19  States  opposed  to  this 
type  of  subsidy,  which  Is  exacted  from  the 
general  consuming  public. 

The  principal  evU  that  results  from  fair 
trade — the  maintenance  of  artificially  high 
consumer  prices — has  been  exposed  In  State 
after  State.  After  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  ruled  the  nonslgner  clavise  unconstitu- 
tional, for  example,  prices  on  automatic 
coffee-makers  quickly  dropped  from  the 
$39.95  fair  trade  price  to  a  $29.97  competi- 
tive price.  EUectric  frying  pans,  which  had 
a  list  price  of  $19.95  were  reduced  to  $13.87. 
After  an  initial  flurry  of  reduced  price  sales. 
In  Ohio  as  In  the  case  of  other  states  that 
outlawed  fair  trade,  the  market  soon  became 
stable.  The  dire  consequences  that  had 
been  predicted  by  the  fair  traders — wide- 
spread business  falliu^s.  Increased  concen- 
tration, and  predatory  excesses  by  monop- 
olists— did  not  occur.  The  only  result  was 
that  the  consuming  public  received  the 
benefit  of  bavlng  prices  settle  in  the  com- 
petitive market  at  about  20  percent  lower 
than  the  former  fair  trade  list  prices. 

During  the  debate  In  the  House  on  the 
McGuire  Act  in  1952,  I  compared  prices  of 
Identical  articles  purchased  In  Peoples  Drug 
Stores  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  non- 
fair  trade  area,  and  Arlington,  Va.,  and 
Montgomery  County,  Md..  fair  trade  areas. 
This  statement  shows  prices  are  20  to  50 
percent  higher  In  fair  trade  stores  and  is 
appended  to  my  statement. 

Legal  rulings,  however,  have  not  been 
the  primary  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  fair  trade.  Consumer  resist- 
ance to  high  prices,  mounting  unemploy- 
ment, warehouses  stocked  with  unsold 
merchandise,  and  the  relentless  pressure  of 
substitute  merchandise  from  competitive 
distribution  channels  were  equally  impor- 
tant. Fair  trade  simply  doesn't  work.  Tlie 
enormous  costs  Involved  In  comparison 
shopping,  legal  fees  and  policing  fair  trade 
enforcement,  alone,  have  been  major  causes 
for  its  abandonment  by  the  manufacturers. 


i^ 


*■  Arkan$a$.  Colorado.  PlorUU.  Georgia,  In- 
diana. Louisiana.  Michigan,  New  Mexico. 
Oregon,  South  Carolina.  Utah,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky.  Ohio.   West   Virginia,   and   Neb:asUa. 
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Fair  trade  essentially  Is  a  system  of  price- 
fixing  at  the  retail  level  which  la  directly 
contrary  to  Federal  antitrust  principles.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Schwegmann 
case,  unless  expressly  exempted  by  Congress, 
all  nxing  of  retell  prices,  whether  by  agree- 
ment or  by  coercion  through  the  nonslgner 
clause.  Is  inherently  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade.  For  this  reason  the  Con- 
gress has  never  permitted  fair  trade  to  op- 
erate in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

All  that  Congress  has  ever  done  in  the 
past  for  fair  trade  is  to  enact  enabling 
legislation  to  suspend  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  in  those  instences  where  the  Stetes  have 
permitted  fair  trade.  To  overcome  the  mani- 
fest failure  of  fair  trade  at  the  State  level. 
now  its  supporters,  again  led  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  seek  to 
override  the  States  and  have  the  Federal 
Government  proscribe  fair  trade  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  In  this  effort  they  are  resurrect- 
ing attempts  at  Federal  legislation  for  re- 
sale price  maintenance  which  were  aban- 
doned in  1030  after  nearly  20  unsuccessful 
yeari.  Thli  new  effort  would  have  Congreu 
•nact  for  the  first  time,  a  substantive  Federal 
fair  trade   law, 

H.R.  iaS3.  for  example,  would  amend  sec- 
tion S  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
by  adClng  express  authority  for  a  manufac- 
turer "•  •  'to  establish  and  control,  by 
notice  to  his  distributors,  stipulated  or  mini- 
mum resale  prices.  •  •  •"  in  addiUon,  H.R. 
lasa  makes  it  unlawful  •••  •  *  for  any  dis- 
tributor with  notice  *  *  *  to  Mil,  offer  to 
■ell.  or  advertise  •  •  *"  at  a  different  price 
from  the  stipulated  price  or  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  minimum  resale  price,  In  this  bill 
an  inherently  unreaeonable  restraint  on 
trade,  complete  foreclosure  of  price  compe- 
tition at  the  rctaU  level,  would  become  an 
Integral  part  of  substantive  Federal  law.  It 
would  repeal  the  basic  antitrust  policy  that 
has  been  embodied  in  more  than  half  a  oen- 
tury  of  Sherman  Act  enforcement.  It  would 
overturn  and  sweep  away  a  multitude  of  court 
decisions.  Even  more  significant,  departures 
from  prices  fixed  at  the  whim  of  manu- 
facturers would  constitute  a  positive  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law.  We  cannot  scuttle  the 
antitrust  laws  and  abandon  the  very  source 
of  this  country's  economic  well-being  to 
gratify  the  misguided  yearnings  of  the  retell 
druggists. 

Another  consequence  of  H.R.  lass  Is  that 
It  subjecta  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
an  untenable  position,  This  bUl  makes  the 
FTC  responsible  for  preventing  both  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  deceptive  trade 
practices  and.  at  the  same  time,  for  main- 
taining tlte  prices  fixed  by  all  the  manufac- 
turers subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  H.R.  la&a 
...  makee  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  de- 
partures from  the  manufaoturert'  stipulated 
or  minimum  resale  price  equally  unlawful 
under  section  S  of  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mission  Act,  Despite  the  avsrmenta  of  the 
HARD  to  the  contrary,  how  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  PTC  would  be  obliged  to  en- 
force and  police  the  fair  trade  pricea  au- 
thorlied  in  this  blllt 

It  Is  indeed  anomalous  that  an  agency  ore- 
ated  by  Congress  to  protect  and  preeerve  com- 
petition should,  after  a  life  of  4S  years,  be 
converted  to  an  Inttrumeni  to  police  and  per- 
petuate unreasonable  reetralnte  on  trade. 
And  what  of  the  coet?  Row  much  Is  Con- 
grew  expected  t^  appropriate  to  enable  the 
FTC  to  maintain  manufacturtra'  fair  trade 
prices? 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  FTO  would 
have  discretion  as  to  the  extent  of  Ite  ac- 
tivities under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  1253. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  supporters 
of  fair  unde  and  this  bill  would  severely 
crltlclie  the  FTC  in  the  event  It  did  not  dis- 
charge Its  responsibilities  as  to  all  of  the 
business  conduct  the  bill  makee  unlawful? 

H.R.  126a  also  contains  confusing  contra- 
dictions   that   will    require    many    lawsulte 


to  resolve.  In  the  bill,  section  5  of  the  PTC 
Act.  as  amended,  contains  the  enabling  pro- 
visions of  the  McOulre  Act,  carried  forward 
in  subsections  5(a)  (2).  (3)  and  (4).  At  the 
same  time,  subsections  5(a)  (5) ,  (6) ,  (7) .  (8) 
and  (9),  superimpose  the  provisions  that 
make  it  a  violation  of  Federal  law  for  a  re- 
teller  to  vary  the  price  charged  to  the  con- 
sumer from  the  price  fixed  by  the  manufac- 
turer. There  is  no  Indication  in  the  bill  as 
to  whether  the  Stete  law  or  Federal  law  is 
to  prevail.  If  the  Stete  law  has  been  held 
to  violate  the  Stete  constitution,  will  the 
Federal  law  be  operative?  Can  a  manufac- 
turer select  some  Stetes  in  which  he  will  fix 
prices  and  select  others  in  which  he  will  not 
fix  prices?  Must  the  price  he  fixes  be  the 
same  In  every  State,  or  can  he  vary  it  Stete 
by  Stete,  or  even  fix  differing  prices  within 
one  Stete? 

The  bill  authorizes  the  manufacturer  to 
"*  *  *  establish  schedules  of  resale  prices 
differentiated  with  reference  to  any  criteria 
not  otherwise  unlawful."  Does  this  permit 
a  manufacturer  to  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  stores  In  the  same  State  or 
city  on  the  basis  of  slae.  volume  of  purchases 
from  his  competitors,  location,  or  for  a  host 
of  other  reasons? 

Tt  Is  clear  that  enactment  of  H.R.  lasS,  In 
addition  to  Its  prlce-flxlng  evils,  will  open  a 
Pandora's  box  for  litigation.  Tears  would  be 
required  to  define  the  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmentel  relationships  that  are  affected  by 
this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  Incorporation  of  resale 
price  maintenance  into  Federal  law  for  the 
first  time,  H.R,  lass  has  another  innovation 
that  Is  even  more  dangerous.  The  bill  dele- 
gates to  private  parties  the  determination  of 
the  content  of  Federal  law  as  well  as  the  de- 
termlnaUon  of  the  acu  that  constitute  a 
violation  of  Federal  law. 

H.R.  1353  Is  tantamount  to  making  the 
breach  of  a  private  commercial  contract  a 
Federal  offense.  The  bill  would  punish  those 
who  sell  beneath  prices  eetebllshed  by  pri- 
vate Individuals. 

Under  H.R,  1523.  the  manufacturer  Is  dele- 
gated the  power  to  make  Illegal  today  what 
was  legal  yesterday.  Since  he  can  impose  or 
remove  fair  trade  on  hu  goods  at  his  sole 
discretion  by  the  mere  giving  of  notice,  the 
manufacturer  can  determine  when  the  re- 
tallere'  actions  are  lawful  or  unlawful.  Fed- 
eral law  Is  made  a  matter  of  the  will  and 
whim  of  any  manufacturer  who  makee 
branded  merchandise.  The  manufacturer 
can  determine  whether  this  particular  re- 
taller  Is  to  be  bound  by  Federal  law.  but  that 
another  Is  not  to  be  bound.  Moreover,  the 
FTC,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov#rnment. 
will  have  Its  Jurisdiction  dependent  upon 
the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  mere  private 
parties,  the  manufacturers, 

Surely  such  a  sweeping  delegation  of  the 
commerce  powers  of  the  Oongrtss  will  never 
be  permitted.    It*  mere  proposal  is  shocking. 

Although  the  power  of  Oongreee  under  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce Is  plenary.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
the  power  to  abandon  Ita  regulation  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  H.R.  lasg.  X  believe  the 
factual  situation  in  this  Instance  Is  com- 
parable to  that  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  when  It  considered  the  oonstltuUon- 
allty  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
Under  NRA,  legislative  power  had  been  dele- 
gated "•  •  •  not  to  a  public  official  reepon- 
slble  to  Congress  or  the  Executive,  but  to  pri- 
vate Individuals  In  the  industries  to  be  regu- 
lated,"* The  Supreme  Court  ruled:  "Such  a 
delegation  of  legislative  power  is  unknown 
to  our  law,  and  Is  utterly  Inconsistent  with 
the  consUtutlonal  prerogatlvee  and  duties  of 
Congrees."  • 


*  Yukut  Y.  Vntfd  StaUa.  381  U.S.  414.  434 
(1M4). 

» United  States  v.  Sehechter  Poultry  Corv . 
295  U.8.  495,  537  (1935). 


When  Congress  was  considering  the  Mc- 
Guire  Act  in  1952,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the  elTecte 
of  fair  trade.  In  this  investigation  I  found 
that  resale  price  maintenance  has  the  fol- 
lowing resulte: 

"1.  Concentration  of  economic  power  Is 
promoted.  The  small  merchant,  with  his 
prices  rigidly  fixed  by  fair  trade,  cannot  meet 
the  competition  offered  by  his  powerful  com- 
petitors, the  chains,  the  department  stores, 
and  the  mail-order  houses.  Fair  trade  aids 
big  business  at  the  expense  of  small  busi- 
ness, promotes  the  growth  of  monopoly 
power,  and  relegates  the  independent  mer- 
chant to  a  subservient  position  in  the 
economy. 

"2.  Violations  of  the  antltriut  laws,  par- 
ticularly boycotte,  intimidation,  and  dU- 
crimlnatlon  are  fostered.  Manufacturers 
have  been  coerced  to  mainteln  fair  trade  by 
campaigns  to  put  the  offender's  merchandise 
under  the  counter.  Price-cutting  outlets 
have  been  persuaded  by  organised  pressure 
to  revise  their  policies.  Wholesalers  have 
been  exhorted  In  trade  publications  to  boy- 
cott retellers  who  refuse  to  conform.  Even 
ite  stancheat  advocates  admitted  that  resale 
price  maintenance  programs  cannot  work  ef- 
fectively In  the  abeence  of  collective  action 
among  retellers,  and  between  retallere  and 
manufacturers, 

"3.  The  consumer  Is  treated  unfairly  and 
Is  required  to  submit  to  the  artificially  high 
price  umbrella  that  protecu  the  Inefficient 
reteller." 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facte,  why  do  the 
advooatee  of  fair  trade  want  thU  legislation? 
They  claim  they  want  tt  to  prevant  loss- 
leader  sales.  Just  how  extensive  are  loee- 
leader  aalee?  The  District  of  Columbia  has 
no  fair  trade  law,  but  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plalnte  that  retail  business  here  is  Jeopard- 
laed  by  sales  below  costs.  Small  buslnees 
failures  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  no 
higher  than  in  the  Stetee  that  have  fair 
trade. 

There  have  been  no  serious  studies  of  ths 
extent  of  loss-leader  selling  In  the  United 
Stetes  In  recent  years,  In  1955  the  Canadian 
ReatrloUve  Trade  PracUoee  Commission, 
however,  conducted  an  extensive  InveeUga- 
tlon  of  this  problem  In  markete  which  are 
comparable  to  thoee  of  the  United  Stetee. 
The  Canadlsn  Commission  found: 

"That  the  practice  of  selling  artlclee  at 
prices  below  net  purchase  cost  Is  not  preva- 
lent In  any  of  the  lines  of  trade  for  which 
Information  was  obtained  in  the  inquiry. 
In  fact.  It  appears  that  sales  on  such  a  basis 
are  made  infrequently  and  the  evidence  does 
not  suggest  In  any  way  that  selling  of  this 
sort  Is  a  practice  in  any  line  of  trade,  even 
among  a  minority  of  the  dealers." « 

The  cry  of  "loes-leader"  la  no  more  than  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  pareon  who  sella  below 
the  high  fair  trade  markup.  There  la  no 
evidence  that  sales  below  actual  eoet  of  ac- 
quisition are  frequent  In  either  fair  trade  or 
nonfalr  trade  Itates.  The  high  markupe  of 
40  percent  to  SO  percent  on  some  fair  trade 
goods,  however,  are  notorious.  Protection 
of  theee  high  markups  from  the  competition 
of  efficient  retellers  who  are  wllUnf  to  do  a 
proflteble  business  on  a  leaser  margin,  Is  the 
real  objective  of  fair  trade,  not  the  eradlea- 
tlon  of  the  loss-leader  sellers. 

In  any  event,  it  U  not  neoeesary  to  Impose 
the  fair  trade  straltjaeket  on  all  business 
to  meet  this  problem.  It  would  be  suffloient 
to  pass  a  law  that  resuicted  price  cute  on 
goods  to  some  minimum  markup  over  in- 
voice coet  If  the  real  obJecUvt  was  to  solve  the 
loes-leader  problem. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasise  my 
oppoeiUon  to  fair  trade  and  to  the  enact- 


« Restrictive  Trade  Practlcee  Oommlaston. 
"Report  on  an  Inquiry  Into  Loss-Leader  Sell- 
ing" (19551   p.  244. 


meat  of  these  bills  that  would  Inclada  tt  in 
Federal  law.  I  believe  fair  trade  is  bad  for 
the  consumer,  and  for  the  small  retailer.  A 
Federal  fair  trade  law  would  negate  the  most 
fundamentel  principles  that  have  sustained 
our  economy  tinder  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Cn.LFit.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
read  from  remarks  I  have  made  which  were 
the  basis  of  a  minority  report  on  fair  trade 
submitted  by  certain  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  going  to  read 
in  part  from  that  minority  report. 

"While  resale  price  maintenance  Injures 
competition  and  promotes  the  concentration 
of  economic  power,  Ite  most  Immedl.ite  Im- 
pact is  felt  by  the  consumer.  Any  compari- 
son shopping  totir  will  readily  disclose  the 
large  savings  which  can  be  had  on  purchases 
made  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  against 
those  made  across  the  District  line  in  the 
fair  trade  Jurisdictions  of  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land. Numerous  studies  have  been  made 
which  bear  these  conclusions  out.  The  con- 
sumer will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  discover 
that  Congrees  Intends  to  prohibit  efficient  re- 
tell estebllahmeute  from  reducing  prices  on 
his  waree.  It  will  also  certeloly  appear 
anomaloiu  to  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
for  Congress,  during  a  severe  Infiationsry 
period,  which  has  necessitated  rlKld  govern- 
mental controls  to  prevent  prices  from  going 
up.  seriously  to  consider  legislation  which, 
under  the  pennlttee  of  Federal  law,  prohibits 
the  prices  of  many  Important  eommodltiss 
from  coming  down." 

I  went  on  ons  of  those  shopping  tours 
referred  to,  and  I  want  to  give  you  the  re- 
sults. In  terms  of  the  prloee  of  certein  ordi- 
nary artlclee  that  are  purchased  at  a  drug- 
store, and  Indicate  to  yuu  how  the  public  is 
getting  a  rcKiklng  from  so-called  fair  trade. 

I  purchased  10  cubic  centimeters  of  U.  40 
protemlne  alnc  Lilly  Insulin,  used  by  dia- 
betics. The  price  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  98  cente.  The  price  In  Maryland 
was  11.89.  The  Maryland  price  was  32  per- 
cent above  the  District  prloe.  In  Vlrflnla. 
in  Richmond,  for  example,  the  sante  article. 
Lilly's  insulin,  was  sold  at  ai.tS.  If  you 
can  tell  me  that  the  public  Is  protected  by 
fair  trade.  I  would  like  to  know  why  those 
differences  In  prices. 

I  purchased  a  BD  Tale  afl-gage.  one-half- 
Inch  hyponeedls,  used  to  Inject  Insxiltn  Into 
a  sick  pereon'B  body.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  price  was  16  oenu.  In  Vlrflnla 
the  price  was  'JU  cenu-  33  percent  higher  in 
VlrBlnlA.  In  Maryland  the  price  was  83 
cenu— 53  percent  more  In  Maryland, 

I  purchased  lOO  Bayer  aspirin  teblets  In 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  District  of  Cnhimbln,  the 
price  Is  4g  cenu  What  was  the  prloe  in 
Vtrglnlaf  The  price  was  59  oenu.  I  paid 
M  percent  mote  for  the  same  article  in 
Virginia,  What  was  tite  price  in  Maryland? 
Firiy-nlne  rente.  Again,  I  paid  83  percent 
ntore  for  the  same  article  In  Maryland, 

I  purchased  some  18-ounee  bottles  of 
Fhlllipe  milk  of  mngneala.  Here  are  the 
bottlee.  In  tlte  District  of  Columbia,  the 
prloe  was  84  oenu.    In  Virginia,  it  was  14 

8»roent  higher,  or  39  cenu,  similarly,  In 
[uryland  11  was  14  percent  hi|Uer,  or  88 
cenu. 

I  purchased  some  Inrge  tubes  of  Ipana 
toothpaste.  See  the  difference  In  these  pur- 
chases, I  paid  87  percent  more  for  the 
Ipana  toothpaste  in  Virginia  than  I  did  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  Dlstrlet  of 
Columbia,  the  price  was  37  cents,  In  Vtr- 
R^nla.  the  price  was  47  oaaU;  and  likewlee 
lu  Maryland,  It  was  47  cenu. 

I  purchased  packages  of  20  Olllette  blue- 
bladee.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
price  was  87  cents,  whereas  In  Virginia  I 
paid  11  percent  more,  or  98  cenU.  and  also 
11  percent  more  in  Maryland,  namely,  86 
coute. 


I  purchased  50  cubic  eenttmeters  of  Mead's 
Oleum  Percomorptium.  Tfacee  are  l>aby 
vitamins  which  are  very  essential  to  the 
health  of  infante  and  growing  children.  It 
Is  a  very,  very  Important  product.  I  paid  in 
the  District  of  Cohimbla  S2  «3.  When  I  went 
to  Virginia  I  had  to  pay  not  S2.63  but  $3.29, 
or  25  percent  more.  In  Maryland  I  had  to 
pay  32  percent  more,  or  $3.49. 

Take  a  lazaUre  Uke  Bk-Lax.  In  Virginia 
the  price  was  25  cents,  and  in  the  Dtetrtct 
of  Columbia  the  {mtIcc  was  19  cente.  In 
Maryland,  the  price  was  28  cente.  To  take  a 
laxative  coete  you  47  percent  more  in  the 
Stete  of  Maryland  than  it  does  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  And  it  coste  you  32 
percent  more  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Here  are  some  Dr.  West  toothbrushes. 
They  were  the  same  price  fn  all  three  States. 
an  indication  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  any 
particular  selectivity  to  Indicate  deliberately 


that  the  prices  are  more  In  one  place  than  In 
another.  When  it  came  to  Dr.  West's  tooth- 
brushes, the  price  in  all  three  locations  was 
59  cente. 

Now,  toke  the  large-siae  Mennen  baby 
powder.  Here  they  are.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  price  was  47  cente.  In  Vir- 
ginia it  was  49  cente,  and  in  Maryland  49 
cents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  theee  are  10  ordinary 
articles  that  are  everyday  needs  for  house- 
wives, diabetics,  and  others.  The  totel  price 
in  Virginte  Is  $8.23.  The  total  price  In  the 
District  of  Columblp  is  $7.06;  and  the  total 
price  In  MaryUnd  Is  $8.8a  On  these  10 
articles  In  Maryland.  I  paid  25  percent  more 
than  I  did  for  the  10  articles  when  pur- 
chased in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  I 
went  into  Virginia  I  paid  17  percent  more 
for  these  very  same  articles  that  I  had 
purchased  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Here  U  a  recapitulation: 
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>  UichniunU,  Va. 

Now  I  heeltete  to  plaoe  In  the  well  of  the 
House  two  whisky  bottles  that  I  purchased, 
but  I  did  purchase  the  whleky,  atul  I  have 
the  bottles  in  this  basket. 

Mr.  Oaoas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ths  gsntls- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  CKti.xa.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr,  Oaoes  On  the  Items  you  have  Just 
mentioned,  did  that  Include  tax.  or  was  that 
the  price  without  the  tea? 

Mr,  OiLLBa.  That,  I  understand.  Is  with- 
out tax. 

Mr.  Klein,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  Ckllbx.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr,  Xirm.  Did  the  gentleman  ever  hear 
of  the  tkpressloa  "loss  leaders'?  I  might 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  It  la  the  practice  In  many,  many  stores. 
not  only  In  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
throughout  the  country,  la  order  to  Induce 
people  to  come  In  nnd  luiiThnse  In  that  store, 
to  have  artlclrs  on  which  th*y  obviously  loee 
money.  I  would  like  to  call  the  gentleman 'a 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  many  other 
articles  In  the  same  store  the  purchaser  pays 
a  great  deal  more. 

Mr,  Oai.LKa,  I  am  going  to  offer  a  substi- 
tute which  geu  at  the  evil  of  loss  leadrrs. 
but  let  us  not  burn  down  the  house  to  roast 
a  pig.  Let  vis  net  Indulge  in  price  fixing, 
which  In  contrary  to  the  very  ooiwept  of  our 
antitrust  and  antlmonopoly  laws,  Juat  to  get 
at  loss  lenders.  In  these  bills  you  have  a 
cure  worse  than  the  dlseaae.  To  get  at  loss 
leadere  you  usher  In  all  the  evils  of  price 
fixing,  an  evil  for  worse  than  ktee  leadere. 
In  other  words,  make  a  direct  attack  on  loss 
leaders.  Do  not  seak  to  protect  those  who 
want  to  garner  \n  theee  huge  profite  by  virtue 
of  vertical  aa  well  as  horUamtal  prloe  fialug, 
HorlBonal  price  fixing  la  permitted  Indirectly 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RAxan.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr  CiLLiK,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkimsas, 

Mr.  Raaau.  I  do  not  want  to  Interrupt  the 
gentleman,  but  on  that  particular  point  the 
gentleman  has  fur  the  first  time  jitst  advleed 
the  House  that  he  proposes  to  offer  a  substi- 
tute in  which  he  will  get  at  loss  leadere. 
Now,  the  gentleman  Is  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Has  he  at  any  time  pro- 
posed any  such  bill  to  get  at  loss  leaders? 

Mr,  Onxca.  Or  course.  The  bill  has  been 
In  the  hopper  for  a  long,  long  time,  Car- 
tetnly  I  have  offered  tt.  and  it  has  been  '  )• 
sldored.  The  bill  Is  H.R.  6868,  and  wr  \u 
trodueed  on  March  11,  18M.  some  8  mo.  '  s 
ago. 

As  to  the  whisky.  I  wui  not  exhibit  It. 
The  bottles  may  dltnppear  too  rapidly.  But. 
In  any  9\*\\x  I  purchased  a  fifth  of  Blark 
Label  Schenlfy  whUky  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  $8.83,  What  dM  I  pay  in  Mary- 
land. Just  across  the  border,  for  the  same 
Identical  bottle?  I  paid  84.88,  a  diff(*renoe 
of  II  00.  So  Uiat  where  fair  Uade  prevaila 
for  that  pnrilcular  article,  tlte  public  has 
to  pay  81  00  more.  If  yuu  can  tell  me  thero 
Is  anything  fair  In  that  kind  of  practice,  I 
fall  to  aee  It.  If  you  can  call  that  fair 
trade,  then  I  do  not  know  what  the  meaning 
of  fair  trade  la  nor  does  anyone  else. 

Mr,  FatMT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUe> 
man  yield? 

Mr,  CxiJJM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tenneeeee. 

Mr.  Fauar.  Does  the  genUea^an  have  any 
InformaUon  IndloaUug  whether  a  part  of 
that  difference  was  due  to  the  Bute  lax  In 
the  state  of  Maryland? 

Mr.  CxixKR.  No.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  tex,  This  was  on  a  straight  retell. 
I  am  not  snylng  there  Is  no  license  tax. 
Naturally,  you  cannot  buy  without  paying 
the  Federal  tax.  The  Federal  taxee  are 
uniform.  The  Federal  azMi  State  texes  are 
Involved,  but  the  Stete  tax  la  thoee  States 
IB  of  no  consequence.  Acttially  the  tax  :n 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  15  cente  a  fifth. 
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in  Maryland  the  tax  1b  10  centA  a  flTtb— Just 
4  centa  difference — the  total  retail  price  dlf- 
Xerence  due  to  fair  trade  Is  $1.09. 

Mr.  PxixsT.  But  the  gentleman  knows 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  State  taxes. 

Mr.  Ckllzx.  a  very  trifling  difference,  only 
4  cents  a  fifth. 

Mr.  Cbawforo.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ceixkr.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Crawporo.  Would  the  gentleman  mind 
yielding  to  let  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
tell  what  the  difference  Is? 

Mr.  Ceixzr.  I  am  agreeable  to  having  him 
tell  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  will  get  that  and  give  it  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CiLUJi.  I  will  put  the  Information  In 
the  Record;  namely,  that  the  Maryland  tax 
is  only  4  cents  higher. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  tax  is;  the  differ- 
ence Is  so  Inconsequential  as  to  nullify  any 
argument  that  we  are  helping  the  general 
public  by  this  kind  of  legislation. 


It 


Who  Does  a  Coninressman's  Work? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19,  1959 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  the  Congressman  does 
not  do  all  of  it.  The  workload  varies 
with  the  district,  depending  not  only 
upon  the  number  of  people  in  the  dis- 
trict—from 159,099  to  806.701— but  upon 
the  characteristics  of  those  who  live 
within  the  district— their  nationality, 
the  kind  of  activities  in  which  they  are 
Interested  and  engaged,  the  varied  in- 
terests in  local  and  national  affairs,  upon 
many,  many  things. 

Every  congressional  office  must  have 
at  least  one — sometimes  several — expert 
stenographers  and  typists.    There  must 
be  assistants  who  can  keep  up  with  the 
news,  determine,  digest  and  classify  that 
which  is  worth  while.     There  must  be 
someone  who  can  file  not  only  corre- 
spondence but  the  result  of  the  research, 
and  file  it  where  it  can  be  instantly  lo- 
cated  when   wanted.     There   must   be 
someone  to  meet  lobbyists,  casual  visi- 
tors, and  friends,  someone  whose  temper 
cannot  be  ruffled,  who  always  has  a  smile 
and  a  kind  word.    There  must  be  some- 
one who  keeps  track  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, probable  amendments,  and  its  pos- 
sible effect,  if  enacted.    Contact  must  be 
maintained  with  other  Members,  both 
those  favorable  and  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  thinking  of  the  Congress- 
man.    In  one  way  or  another,  someone 
must  maintain  contact  not  only  with  the 
desires  but  with  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  constituents.    Some- 
one  must   watch    the   Committee   and 
House  Calendars,  know  when  hearing.s 
will  be   held,   legislation  discussed  or 
acted  upon. 

Do  I  hear  your  query.  "If  all  these 
things  are  competently  done  for  the 
Congressman,  what  in  the  world  does  he 
do.  if  anything?"  Well,  he  does  some  of 
everything.  With  two  thoughts  ever  in 
his  mind,  first,   "What  do  his  people 


want?"  and  second.  "What  is  the  right 
thing  to  do?" — having  in  mind  the  wel- 
fare of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  he  tries  to 
evaluate  all  that  comes  to  his  attention, 
then  do  the  things  which  he  believes  will 
best  serve  his  people  and  their  interests. 

Now  for  the  question  as  to  how  your 
Representative — I  prefer  the  term  "hired 
man" — can  get  a  worthwhile  job  done. 
Here  is  one  answer.  He  is  given  a  stated 
sum  each  year  to  hire  assistants,  limited 
at  present  to  eight. 

I  have  been  able  for  a  little  over  24 
years  to  get  along  without — except  in  2  or 
3  instances — spending  all  the  money 
available  for  clerk  hire,  and  then  only 
for  2  or  3  months  when  the  necessity 
arose  because  of  illness  in  the  office. 
Never  have  I  had  eight. 

In  all  that  period,  there  have  been  just 
5  months  when  there  were  on  my  payroll 
two  in-laws — one  was  on  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod. For  their  employment  I  have  no 
apologies,  for  they  have  been  competent. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  em- 
ployed by  me  either  now  or  during  the 
past  40  years  I  have  maintained  an  office 
who  did  not  earn  every  dollar  paid. 
Probably,  there  have  always  been  legisla- 
tors and  executives  who  have  employed 
relatives  and  overpaid  them. 

Relatives  employed  by  Congressmen 
have  usually  rendered  competent  service, 
earned  what  they  were  paid.  Two  con- 
spicuous examples  are  Jack  Gamer,  for- 
mer Congressman  and  Speaker  of  the 
House,  later  Vice  President,  whose  wife 
was  his  assistant  before  he  was  elected 
and  until  he  refused  to  longer  accept 
office. 

A  present  example  is  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
whose  brother  is  on  the  payroll  and  who 
earns  all  he  receives. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  no 
one,  for  either  moral  or  legal  reasons,  is 
required  to  discriminate  because  of  rela- 
tionship. If  a  Congressman  cannot  be 
trusted  to  properly  and  efficiently  use  the 
sums  provided  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
official  duties,  do  a  good  job.  he  should  be 
defeated. 


Fortieth  AnniTcrsary  of  the  Fonndinf 
of  the  Anerioui  Legion 


Joe  Farrington,  Pioneer  for  Hawaiian 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or   PENNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1959 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  March  12.  1959.  I  voted  for 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  did  so  partly 
because  of  my  marvelous  memories  of 
one  of  the  finest  Members  ever  to  sit  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  Honorable  Joseph  Rider  Far- 
rington.  Jr. 

The  vote  last  week  culminated  the 
groundwork  that  had  been  laid  over  the 
years  by  one  whom  I  consider  the  real 
pioneer  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  Joe 
Farrington,  assisted  by  his  lovely  wife. 
Betty,  who  also  served  as  a  Delegate  in 
Congress  from  Hawaii. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1959 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  organiza- 
tions is  celebrating  its  40th  birthday 
this  week.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  which  was  organized  in 
Paris  in  March  1919,  by  men  from  all 
ranks  and  from  all  services  in  the  AEP 
of  World  War  I.  They  dedicated  their 
organization  to  God  and  country,  and 
the  American  Legion  has  honored  this 
dedication  ever  since  that  day. 

From  this  little  group  in  1919  the 
American  Legion  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  veterans'  group  in  the  world  with 
more  than  17,000  community  posts 
throughout  the  world.  In  many  of  these 
communities  the  American  Legion  post 
is  the  center  of  patriotic,  civil  and  so- 
cial activities.  Its  members  are  in  all 
walks  of  life:  educators,  lawyers,  la- 
borers, scientists,  industrialists,  fanners. 
athletes,  clerks,  clergymen,  and.  yes. 
Congressmen.  Along  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  being 
a  Legion  member  since  the  time  it  was 
founded. 

In  its  relatively  short  history,  the 
American  Legion  has  served  admirably 
as  the  champion  of  the  veterans  of  our 
wars,  and  has  served  just  as  admirably 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  It  pioneered  in  obtaining  de- 
served rehabilitation  assistance  for  those 
who  suffered  physical  disabiUties  in 
mUitary  service.  It  led  the  fight  for 
deserved  assistance  to  widows,  orphans, 
and  dependents  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  in  militaiy  service.  It  obtained 
increased  educational  and  training  op- 
portunities for  veterans  with  its  spon- 
sorship of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  World 
War  n  veterans  and  the  Korean  GI 
bill.  And,  of  course,  the  American  Le- 
gion played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
creation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  1930. 

Very  well  known,  too.  are  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  efforts  to  maintain  adequate 
national  preparedness  for  our  Nation, 
and  its  efforts  in  opposition  to  com- 
munism. Though  these  are  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  the  Legion  programs,  it 
has  promoted  many  other  activities, 
too,  in  the  interest  of  better  America. 
The  Legion  is  in  the  fore  of  programs 
of  child  welfare,  the  training  of  youth 
for  good  citizenship  and  leadership,  and 
the  suM3ort  of  national  medical  pro- 
grams. The  American  Legion  spends 
about  $8  million  a  year  for  Its  child 
welfare  programs  alone.  Its  youth 
training  program  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest,  including  junior  baseball,  spon- 
orship  of  Boy  Scout  troops.  Boys  State 
and  Boys  National  government,  and 
oratorical  and  essay  contests  on  patriotic 
themes. 


The  American  Legion  has  established 
an  outstanding  record  of  service  to  God 
and  country  during  its  40  years  of  ex- 
istence and  looks  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  leadership  and  service. 
Though  its  founders  knew  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  war.  the  American  Legion 
is  a  vital  force  for  building  and 
strengthening  the  human  resources  of 
our  country. 


Importation  of  Cmde  Oil  and  Residual  Oil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASSACHusnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1959 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effect  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion a  week  ago  on  imposing  drastic 
curbs  on  the  importation  of  crude  oil 
and  residual  oils  has  resulted  in  wide- 
spread criticism  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. The  unsympathetic  attitude  of 
the  present  administration  toward  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
evident  for  many  months.  The  admin- 
istration is  engaged  in  a  jwlicy  of  cre- 
ating unemployment  on  one  hand  and 
now  we  find  the  President  making  a 
decision  that  will  result  in  increased 
fuel  costs  to  industry  in  my  area. 

The  pleas  made  by  Massachusetts 
Congressmen  including  myself  have  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  Responsible  businessmen 
have  made  their  feelings  known  to  the 
administration.  The  leading  news- 
papers in  the  Greater  Boston  area  have 
written  soimd  editorials  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  this  act  of  the  President  will 
do  more  harm  to  the  New  England  area 
than  any  other  by  the  administration. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  President 
should  reconsider  his  action  on  this  mat- 
ter. Certainly,  decisions  of  this  kind 
which  have  such  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  entire  New  England 
area  should  be  given  full  consideration. 

My  responsibility  is  to  the  people  of 
my  district.  I  strongly  object  to  the 
action  of  the  President.  If  he  were  a 
member  of  my  political  party  I  would  be 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  White  House 
waiting  to  inform  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  of  my  strong  feelings  on  the 
matter. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  present 
administration  to  take  a  look  at  New 
England  and  readjust  its  views  toward 
its  economy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials, telegrams,  and  letters: 
I  From   the   Qulncy    (Mass.)    Patriot-Ledger. 
Mar.  9.  1959) 

Poor  Representation 

New  England  Members  of  Congress  have 
faUed  miserably  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
their  region. 

From  all  indications.  President  Elsenhower 
is  going  to  extend  restrictions  on  oil  im- 
ports— this  time  by  making  voluntary  ones 
permanent. 

To  be  sure.  New  England  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  protested.  They  have  even  begged. 
But  still  they  have  failed. 


Pew,  if  any  other,  measures  imdertaken  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration  have  done  as 
much  harm  to  the  northeastern  United  States 
as  the  imposition  of  oil  Import  quotas. 

And  the  tragedy  is  they  cannot  be  Justified 
on  any  grounds. 

Disregard,  for  the  moment,  any  argiiments 
about  the  need  to  preserve  domestic  oil  for 
national  defense  and  to  trade  with  other 
countries. 

If  oil  import  restrictions  could  create  more 
Jobs  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  than  they  Jeop- 
ardize in  New  England,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration would  have  a  case. 

But  this  is  not  the  situation  at  all.  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  oil  producers  simply  want  to 
market  all  the  petroleum  they  can  find. 

They  claim  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  have  a  large  oil  producing 
capacity  in  case  of  war. 

This  is  merely  propaganda  to  conceal  their 
desire  for  bigger  and  bigger  profits. 

The  United  States  has  sufficient  oil  pro- 
ducing capacity  right  now  for  a  big  war. 
For  if  a  big  war  were  started,  it  would  be  over 
quickly. 

In  case  of  a  limited  war.  the  United  States 
would  not  be  cut  off  from  all  foreign  oil 
sources.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  oil  from 
Canada,  it  is  piped  in  and  therefore  free 
from  enemy  action  on  the  high  seas. 

As  long  as  foreign  oil  is  available,  the 
United  States  should  burn  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  in  order  to  conserve  the  domestic 
supply. 

Defense  purposes  aside,  the  existence  of  a 
large  supply  of  domestic  oil  prevents  foreign 
suppliers  from  raising  their  prices  unnec- 
essarily. 

The  relatively  few  jobs  oil  import  quotas 
may  provide  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  be- 
ing far  outweighed  by  the  penalty  forced 
upon  New  England. 

New  England  has  few  natural  resources. 
Its  only  indigenous  source  of  energy  is  wa- 
terpower  and  this  is  not  sufficient  when  con- 
verted to  electricity  to  run  all  its  factories. 

If  New  England  is  to  avoid  decay,  it  must 
have  another  inexpensive  source  of  power. 
Fuel  oil  meets  this  requirement  better  than 
coal.  And  energy  from  atomic  power  at 
competitive  prices  is  still  a  long  way  off. 

Oil  Import  restrictions  force  New  England - 
ers  to  pay  higher  prices  for  fuel  to  heat 
homes  and  run  factories. 

We  do  not  know  if  New  England  Members 
of  Congress  could  have  persuaded  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower to  change  his  mind  on  this  matter. 

But  we  believe  that  they  could  have  tried 
harder. 

Little  attention  app>eared  to  be  given  by 
New  England  Congressmen  until  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower extended  the  temporary  restrictions 
briefly  until  permanent  ones  were  ready. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  for 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  stand.  Cynics  say  that  he 
is  still  paying  off  his  election  debts  to  Texas 
oil  interests. 

It  is  true  that  Texas  does  wield  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  Washington.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  controlled  by  Texans. 

President  Elsenhower  must  deal  with  Sen- 
ator Lyndom  Johnson  and  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  in  order  to  get  his  legislative  program 
through  Congress. 

But  we  believe  that  if  New  England  had  an 
Impressive  spokesman,  particularly  in  Re- 
publican ranks,  the  administration  would 
have  had  a  difficult  time  maintaining  Its  po- 
sition. 

Granted  there  would  be  fewer  Jobs  in  the 
oil  industry  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  if  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  petroleum  Imports. 

But  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
any  one  of  the  number  of  elements  in  the 
picture. 

The  United  States  must  trade  with  other 
nations  if  it  wants  to  check  the  spread  of 
Russian  Influence  and  to  raise  its  own  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  know  of  no  better  com- 
modity to  import  than  oil. 


In  order  to  appease  Texas  oil  Interests  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  hurts  relations  with 
friendly  foreign  nations,  permits  the  deple- 
tion of  U.S.  reserves,  and  harms  the  econo- 
mies of  densely  populated  8ealx>ard  States. 

Ineffective  as  they  have  been  to  date  In 
this  field.  New  England  Members  of  Congress 
must  continue  to  fight  oil  import  restric- 
tions. 

Their  region's  very  economic  health  de- 
pends upon  their  removal. 

(Prom  the  Qulncy   (Mass.)   Patriot  Ledger, 
Mar.  17.  1959] 

PicHT  Must  Conttnu* 

It  is  prolMkbly  belaboring  a  point  to  con- 
tinue to  protest  the  oil  Import  restrictions 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  has  seen 
fit  to  perpetuate. 

Spring  is  around  the  corner  and  soon  New 
Englanders  who  use  fuel  oil  to  heat  their 
homes  will  forget  about  the  price  of  petro- 
leum. 

Nevertheless,  the  long-range  effect  of  these 
oil  Import  restrictions  upon  New  England  is 
so  serious  that  every  member  of  this  region's 
congressional  delegation  should  be  working 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  not  exaggerating  when 
he  says  that  New  England  could  become  the 
Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  economic  i>olicy  continues 
to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  region. 

No  realistic  person  can  expect  the  speech 
Mr.  CONTE  prepared  for  House  delivery  this 
week  will  change  the  situation. 

The  Congressman  from  the  westernmost 
district  in  Massachusetts,  is  only  a  freshman 
lawmaker. 

Moreover,  he  has  spoken  after  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  made  up  its  mind 
to  continue  these  oil  import  restrictions. 

His  speech  will  take  its  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  next  to  hundreds  of  other 
offerings  from  Members  of  Congress  that  are 
presented  on  any  given  day  when  Congress 
Is  in  session. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  a  Republi- 
can Congressman  has  attacked  a  decision 
of  a  Republican  President.  This  shows  that 
the  issue  transcends  party  lines. 

As  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  the 
persons  who  should  be  in  the  forefront 
against  thij  outrageous  action-  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  are  Senators  Salton- 
STALL  and  Kennedy. 

Of  the  two.  Saltonstall  should  be  in  the 
stronger  position  since  he  is  not  only  a  Re- 
publican but  also  a  Republican  up  for  re- 
election next  year. 

At  one  time  or  another  every  section  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  that  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

New  England  has  been  as  guilty  of  this 
practice  as  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  been 
in  the  case  of  oil  import  restrictions. 

New  England,  for  example,  has  sought  Fed- 
eral action  to  protect  the  textile  industry 
from  foreign  competition  when  such  protec- 
tion could  not  be  Justified. 

Members  of  Congress  from  New  England 
have  intervened  on  the  behalf  of  New  Eng- 
land shipyards  that  were  being  underbid  by 
more  enterprising  shipyards  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

But  In  the  case  of  oil  imports.  New  Eng- 
landers have  no  apologies  to  make. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  March 
9,  a  day  before  the  Elsenhower  announce- 
ment, oil  Import  restrictions  cannot  even  be 
defended  on  the  grounds  they  protect  more 
Jobs  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  than  they  Im- 
peril in  New  England. 

In  the  long  run.  New  England  will  only 
prosper  If  there  is  freer  trade  among  nations. 
New  England  does  not  have  many  natural 
resources.    It  does  not  produce  a  basic  farm 
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crop,  with  the  poMible  exception  of  potatoes 
in  northern  Maine. 

If  It  U  to  support  lartre  numbers  of  people. 
New  England  must  Import  raw  materials  and 
engage  In  manufacturing  that  requires  rela- 
tively high  degrees  of  skills. 

The  New  England  textile  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  even  compete  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  much  less  the  Japanese 
because  It  Is  not  a  skilled  manufacturing 
process. 

New  England  does  have  a  great  asset  In  Its 
seacoast.  This  enables  It  to  Import  raw  ma- 
terials from  all  over  the  world  cheaply. 

New  England  should  be  allowed  to  Import 
oil  without  restrictions  as  long  as  the  do- 
mestic oil  producers  are  not  suffering. 

And,  rest  ass\u-ed,  the  domestic  otl  pro- 
ducers are  not  suffering.  They  merely  want 
to  Increase  their  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  to  the  detriment 
of  American  foreign  relations. 

We  congratulate  Congressman  Contx  for 
placing  himself  on  record  against  the  Elsen- 
hower oil  import  restrictions. 

We  hope  tbat  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  New  England  will  show  signs  of 
waking  up. 

They  will  get  nowhere  If  they  limit  their 
efforts  to  roundrobln  letters  sent  to  the 
White  House  at  the  last,  futile  minute. 

Pebruart  26,   1959. 
Admiitistsator, 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sa :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
received  from  the  vice  president  of  the  New 
England  Council  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed action  of  including  residual  oil  in  im- 
port quota  restrictions. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being 
strongly  opposed  to  this  proposed  action. 

Would  you  keep  me  advised  as  to  the 
developments  on  this  matter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely   yours. 
Jamxs  a.  Bcrkz,  Member  of  Congress. 

(Enclosure.] 

Boston  Mass.. 
February    19,    1959. 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Rumored  that  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  and  Gerald  Morgan.  White 
House  staff,  now  planning  Inclusion  of  resid- 
ual oil  in  Import  quota  restrictions.  New 
England  Council  opposes  such  inclusion  and 
urges  your  help. 

Gardner  A.  Cavxrlt. 
Executive  Vice  President, 
New  England  Council. 

Welleslet,   Mass., 

March   4.  1959. 
Ron.  James  A.  Burke. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Understand  White  House  presently  con- 
sidering mandatory  restrictions  on  imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil.  At  the  least  this  will  be 
an  economic  blow  to  New  England  due  to 
increased  fuel  costs.  One  percent  shortage 
In  winter  of  1947-48  drove  New  England 
fuel  costs  up  at  rate  of  at  least  $100  million 
annually.  In  addition  with  domestic  oil 
industry  Incapable  of  making  up  artificially 
created  shortages  and  oil  burning  equipment 
imable  to  use  substitute  fuels  parts  of  New 
England  may  be  completely  without  suitable 
fuel.  Urge  your  intervention  to  prevent  this 
action  which  could  seriously  damage  New 
England  economy. 

John  P.  Birmingham. 

President,  White  Fuel  Corp., 
Boston.  Mass. 


The  Nirw  England  Council, 

for  Economic  Devklopkxmt. 
Boston.  Mass..  February  11. 19S9. 
To:  New  England  delegation. 
Ftom:     Gardner  A.  Caverly.  executlr*  Tie* 

president. 
Subject:    Residual  fuel  oil  importation. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Interest  and  In- 
formation a  copy  of  a  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Leo  A.  Hoegh,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Deferue  MobUlzation,  concerning  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  Importation. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  letter,  the 
membership  of  the  New  England  Council  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  this  matter  and 
vigorously  opposed  any  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  residual  oils. 

If  we  at  the  council  may  be  of  any  help 
to  you  In  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  us. 

(Enclosure.] 

The  New  England  Council, 
FOR  Economic  Development, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  10,  1959. 
Re:  Residual  fuel  oil  importation. 
Mr.  Leo  A.  Hoecr. 

Director,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation.  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Hoech:  We  are  advised  that 
your  office  is  onco  again  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation of  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  prod- 
ucts and  their  impact  on  national  security. 
We  would  appreciate  your  including  this 
statement  in  the  Record. 

The  New  England  Council,  a  nonpolltlcal. 
privately  sponsored  economic  development 
organization  for  the  six-State  area,  and 
composed  of  approximately  3,000  members, 
has  been  historiciiUy  opposed  to  any  restric- 
tions curbing  the  Importation  of  residual 
fuel  olid.  Our  (irea  is  one  of  the  most 
heavily  industrialized  sections  of  this  coun- 
try and  one  of  the  largest  users  of  residual 
oils. 

The  following  statistics  on  the  consump- 
tion of  residual  oil  in  New  England  are 
taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines: 


Stats 
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N'pw  Hampshire..... 

3  S 

Rhode  Island 

18  H 
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1  0 

Total,  Kew  Rng  and 
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District  1,  the  east  coast,  consumes  ap- 
proximately 289,324,000  barrels  of  residual 
oil  annually.  Of  this  amount.  New  England 
alone  consumes  almost  30  percent.  Total 
U.S.  sales  of  residual  oils  amount  to  640,- 
460,000  barrels  and  district  1  consumes 
roughly  54  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  It  Is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  economy  of  the 
six  New  England  States  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  any  price  ffuctuations  or  differentials  of 
residual  oil. 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  our  small 
Industrial  concerns  and  our  great  distance 
from  fuel  sources,  the  cost  of  fuels  are  a  real 
factor   in  our  economy. 

We  would  like  to  quote  for  the  record,  the 
following  policy  statement  concerning  resi- 
dual fuel  oils,  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  New  England  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1957. 

"The  economy  of  New  England  Is  heavily 
4ependent  upon  an  ample  supply  of  fairly 
priced  fuels.  These  fuels  are  vital  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  this  area,  which  has 
long  suffered  a  substantial  rail  and  freight 
disadvantage  for  its  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

"Therefore,  the  New  England  Council  vig- 
orously opposes  artificial  controls  which  tend 


to  Increase  the  price  of  fuels  or  curtail  the 
•mount  of  fuels  entering  New  England.     The 
council  specifically  opposes  any  restrictions 
curbing  the  importation  of  residual  olls.~ 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gaxdnxx  a.  Cavxrlt. 
Executive  Vice  President, 

ExBCurrvB  Omcx  or  the  President, 

OmcE  or  Civn.  ano 
Defense  Mobilization, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  5, 1959. 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  February  26  with  enclosure, 
expressing  your  interest  In  the  oil  imports 
matter.  Tour  views  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  citizens  and  of  industry  in 
the  New  England  area  during  the  course  of 
our  investigation. 

My  findings  and  recommendations  have 
l>een  presented  to  the  President.  He  has 
directed  a  continuation  of  the  voluntary  oil 
Import  program  so  that  he  may  study  the 
report.  Any  Information  must  emanate 
from  the  White  House. 
Sincerely. 

Leo  A.  Hoech. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHRYN  E.  GRANAHAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  19,  1959 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5.  1959,  I  Introduced  HR.  5337 
which  would  remove  from  the  Postal 
Classification  Act  a  serious  inequity  af- 
fecting only  a  very  small  group  of  postal 
employees.  That  group  is  the  Postal 
Transportation  Service  substitute,  whose 
position  is  allocated  to  salary  level  PFS-5 
as  a  distribution  clerk  in  a  railway  or 
highway  post  ofiSce. 

When  the  Postal  Classification  Act 
became  law  in  1955,  all  Postal  Transpor- 
tation Service  substitutes  were  limited  to 
step  4  of  level  5.  In  November  1957, 
the  Post  OflBce  Department  placed  some 
Postal  Transportation  Service  substitutes 
in  postal  field  service  level  4,  and  gave 
them  dual  appointments. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment again  found  that  the  limita- 
tion on  advancement  would  not  apply 
to  Postal  Transportation  Service  substi- 
tutes performing  service  as  transfer 
clerks  under  key  position  15. 

The  opposition  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  amending  Pubhc  Law  68 
by  striking  out  this  limitation  has  cen- 
tered upon  a  fear  that  if  Postal  Trans- 
portation Service  substitutes  were  able  to 
advance  to  the  top  step  of  level  5.  they 
would  be  reluctant  to  accept  regular 
positions,  and  that  this  would  be  par- 
ticularly true  if  the  position  to  be  ac- 
cepted was  assigned  to  postal  field  serv- 
ice level  4. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  by  its  own  actions  has 
now  very  notably  moved  away  from  its 


original  conclusion  about  the  problems 
that  would  be  developed,  the  restrictions 
are  not  now  appropriate.  F\u:ther,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  by  giving  dual  ap- 
pointments to  the  top  step  of  level  5  in 
some  cases,  and  to  the  top  step  of  level  4 
in  other  cases,  there  is  no  longer  any 
sound  reason  for  withholding  advance- 
ment to  the  top  step  from  substitutes  in 
railway  and  highway  post  offices. 

I  hope  that  my  bill  can  be  brought  up 
for  speedy  action  in  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  support 
the  legislation  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor. 

Gosnre  of  Bristol  Bay  Salmon  Fishery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1959 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  announced  intention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  close  the 
Bristol  Bay  Salmon  Fishery  is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  residents  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
area  in  southwestern  Alaska.  This  is  so 
because  fishing  is  the  principal  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  people  of  that  area. 
They  are  in  deep  economic  trouble  and 
understandably  indignant  and  angry. 
They  have  helplessly  watched  the  fine 
resource  of  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon 
runs  decline  through  the  years  because 
of  Federal  mismanap;ement  and  result- 
ant overfishing.  They  have  watched 
the  situation  get  progi-essively  worse 
since  the  Japanese  started  their  high- 
seas  fishery  for  salmon  in  the  north 
Pacific,  in  1952.  Alihou-zh  only  2  mil- 
lion fish  were  taken  by  the  Japanese  in 
that  year,  their  activity  grew  rapidly 
until  they  took  64  million  salmon  in  1955. 
and  the  catch  has  fluctuated  between 
this  figure  and  about  40  million  since 
then.  Although  only  a  portion  of  the 
salmon  caught  by  the  Japanese  are 
spawned  in  American  streams,  the  area 
in  which  the  Japanese  fishing  is  con- 
ducted is  an  area  in  which  there  is  inter- 
mingling of  Alaska  spawned  salmon  and 
Asian  spawned  salmon.  This  has  been 
ascertained  through  scientific  research 
by  Canada.  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  the  North  Pacific 
Convention  entered  into  between  those 
countries  5  years  ago.  This  is  the  treaty 
wherein  the  Japanese  agreed  not  to  fish 
east  of  175°  west  longitude  and  which 
treaty  will  not  expire  for  another  5  years. 
Although  this  dividing  line  is  admittedly 
provisional  and  subject  to  modification 
by  mutual  agreement  of  said  three  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  knowledge  obtained 
through  research,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  treaty  which  would  compel  the  Jap- 
anese to  agree  to  any  change.  Thus,  by 
staying  on  their  own  side  of  the  line  they 
are  living  up  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty, 
but  not  the  spirit  thereof.  Further- 
more, their  miles  of  seines  with  mesh  too 
small  for  conservation  purposes  are 
catching  over  1  million  immature  salmon 
every  year  which  were  spawned  in  the 
streams  flowing  into  Bristol  Bay.    Ac- 


cordingly, the  treaty  also  needs  changing 
to  avoid  the  destructive  effect  of  catch- 
ing immature  salmon. 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  including 
the  bumper  catch  by  the  Japanese  in 
1955.  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service 
estimates  a  low-cycle  return  of  salmon 
into  Bristol  Bay  during  the  coming  1959 
fishing  season,  so  small,  in  fact,  as  to 
not  allow  the  catching  of  any  salmon  by 
American  fishermen  in  Bristol  Bay  this 
summer.  Unless  estimates  change,  all 
of  the  salmon  which  reach  Bristol  Bay 
during  the  pending  season  must  be  al- 
lowed to  go  up  the  streams  to  spawn  in 
order  to  perpetuate  and  improve  this 
great  American  resource. 

From  what  I  have  said.  It  Is  apparent 
that  unless  the  Japanese  relent  and  co- 
operate in  negotiating  a  new  abstention 
line  at  least  5°  farther  west  than  the 
present  line,  along  with  improved  con- 
servation standards,  the  United  States 
will  be  in  the  position  of  doing  all  the 
conserving  while  the  Japanese  catch  all 
the  fish. 

The  only  alternative,  if  the  present 
arrangements  persist,  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  decide  to  let  the  tail  go 
with  the  hide,  so  to  speak,  and  let  our 
American  fishermen  participate  in  the 
virtual  liquidation  of  this  otherwise 
great  replenishable  resource.  In  that 
event  the  Japanese  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  improvidently  forced  the 
destruction  of  a  vitally  valuable  asset,  as 
important  to  them,  if  properly  con- 
served, as  it  is  to  us. 

This  statement  would  not  be  complete 
without  my  saying  that  a  research  pro- 
gram still  in  its  infancy  shows  that 
salmon  from  our  west  coast  other  than 
those  spawned  in  Bristol  Bay,  and  other 
than  red  salmon,  also  mingle  in  the 
same  north  Pacific  feeding  grounds  about 
which  I  am  speaking  and  it  might  well 
be  that  the  entire  west  coast  salmon 
fishery  all  the  way  from  Oregon  to  Alas- 
ka's Seward  Peninsula  on  the  Bering 
Sea  is  being  adversely  affected. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  unten- 
able situation  is  of  national  importance, 
Congressman  Thomas  M.  Pelly  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  others  have 
joined  with  me  in  the  introduction  of 
bills  which  would  ban  the  import  into 
the  United  States  of  Japanese-caught 
salmon  until  such  time  as  the  Japanese 
cooperate  with  our  State  Department  in 
renegotiating  the  North  Pacific  Fishery 
Convention  for  the  long  range  mutual 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  As  the  citua- 
tion  now  stands,  and  unless  there  is  an 
early  change  for  the  better,  it  is  going  to 
be  necessai-y  in  the  national  interest  to 
enact  such  legislation. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not 
of  the  school  of  thought  which  advances 
the  idea  of  terminating  the  treaty  with 
Japan  and  Canada  either  by  mutual 
consent  or  unilaterally,  for  to  do  so 
would  remove  the  abstention  line  now 
existing  and  open  the  way  for  the  Japa- 
nese to  fish  all  the  way  to  our  3-mile 
limit.  We  must  vigorously  press  for  ad- 
justment of  that  line  and  better  conser- 
vation restrictions  in  accordance  with 
existing  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
which  knowledge  was  not  available  at 
the  time  the  treaty  with  Japan  and  Can- 
ada was  consummated. 


Indian  Economic  Development  and  U.S. 
Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  lb,  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  current  efforts  of 
the  Government  of  India  to  secure  from 
$650  to  S800  million  in  loans  from  the 
United  States,  the  World  Bank,  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Gennany.  Can- 
ada, and  Japan,  to  underwrite  the  hard 
currency  requirements  of  its  second  5- 
year  development  plan.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  article,  "Indian  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  U.S.  Aid." 
which  appeared  in  a  special  India  sup- 
plement of  the  New  York  Times.  Janu- 
ary 25,  1959,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indian  Economic  Development  and  U.S.  Am 
(By  the  Honorable  Hubebt  H.  Hcmfhret) 

India  Is  a  land  of  great  economic  and  in- 
dustrial potential.  Her  vast  natural  re- 
sources fairly  cry  out  for  development.  Her 
people  are  willing  and  able  to  worlc.  And 
her  Government  recognizes  the  economic  and 
political  necessity  of  raising  living  standards 
through  greatly  Increased  production. 

In  Novemt)er  1957,  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
said  that  India's  second  5-year  plan  would 
help  her  to  move  out  of  the  cow  dung  age 
into  the  eputnilc  age.  When  Mr.  Nehru 
speaks  of  the  urgent  need  for  basic  economic 
development  he  is  expressing  the  authentic 
aspirations  of  his  380  million  fellow  coun- 
trymen. 

India  Is  at  the  crossroads.  She  has  chosen 
democratic  institutions  to  govern  her  life 
and  her  leaders  have  twice  taken  their  pol- 
icies to  the  people  in  the  largest  free  elec- 
tions in  the  world.  But  if  her  current  5- 
year  plan  fails,  one  of  history's  greatest  ex- 
periments in  government  by  consent  may 
fail.  This  would  be  a  disaster  for  India,  for 
Asia,  and  for  the  entire  free  world. 

pivotal  position 

Mainland  China  has  cast  her  lot  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Japan  has  cast  her  lot  with 
the  West.  India  is  In  a  pivotal  position  as 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  Asian  na- 
tion unalined  in  the  cold  war.  This  does 
not  mean  that  India  is  neutral  in  the  struggle 
between  totalitarianism  and  democracy,  be- 
cause a  strong,  democratic  and  genuinely  in- 
dependent India  is  an  asset  to  the  free  world, 
to  international  peace  and  security  and  to 
the  United  States. 

If  I'  d  la  Is  to  remain  free  and  become  eco- 
nomically strong,  her  second  5-year  plan, 
now  in  its  third  year,  must  suceed  Just  as 
her  first  plan  succeeded.  India's  first  5-year 
plan  proved  that  she  was  capable  of  steady 
economic  growth  by  establishing  a  sound 
economic  base  in  which  the  private  sector 
plays  a  large  and  expanding  role  and  by 
avoiding  an  excess  of  governmental  regimen- 
tation and  controls.  She  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a  healthy  environment  for  economic  de- 
velopment without  employing  the  totali- 
tarian controls.  In  India's  drive  for  develop- 
ment she  placed  primary  emphasis  on  mov- 
ing toward  agricultural  self-sufficiency  and 
she  made  substantial  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  contrast.  China  emphasized  heavy 
Industry.  China  put  steel  before  rice,  ma- 
chines before  men. 
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Placing  men  and  machines  In  proper  bal- 
ance, India  was  able  to  Increase  her  national 
Income  by  18  percent,  6  percent  beyond  the 
target,  by  1966  when  the  8-year  period  ended. 
In  the  same  period  her  per  capita  Income 
rose  In  spite  ot  a  continuing  rise  In  popula- 
tion. Educational  opportunities  were  also 
extended. 

During  the  first  6-year  plan  the  United 
States  provided  about  $300  million  In  aid  to 
India  in  addition  to  the  special  wheat  loan 
of  $190  million  and  World  Bank  loans  total- 
ing about  $30  million. 

SBCOND  S-TtAR  PLAN 

Today  the  second  5-year  plan  is  in  great 
peril.  It  cannot  succeed  without  substan- 
tial help  from  the  United  States.  This 
presents  the  American  people  with  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity.  In  the  face  of 
India's  great  need  o\ir  compassion  and  our 
national  self-interest  impel  us  to  respond 
with  generosity  and  realism. 

In  March  lOM  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  had  agreed 
to  lend  to  the  Republic  of  India  $22'S  million 
to  help  finance  its  second  5 -year  plan.  Of 
this  amount  $160  million  was  to  be  made 
available  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  remaining  »75  million  was  to  come  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  established  by 
Congress. 
This  is  good  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  It  does  not 
go  far  enough.  The  second  5-year  plan  will 
breathe  a  little  eaater  because  of  It,  but  It 
does  not  guarantee  success.  Late  In  1957 
when  the  Indian  Finance  Minister  visited 
Europe  and  the  United  States  he  was  seeking 
$600  million  in  Immediate  foreign  credit  to 
save  the  plan.  The  practical  alternative  to 
•uch  credit  was  and  is  the  abandonment  of 
much  of  India's  projected  development,  with 
all  of  the  tragic  consequences  which  might 
follow.  Our  $225  million  loan  falls  far  short 
of  the  demonstrated  need. 

India  launched  her  present  5-year  plan  In 
April  1956,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15  billion. 
Of  this  amount.  $12  to  $13  billion  was  to  be 
raised  within  India  in  local  currency.  The 
remaining  $2.5  billion  was  to  be  in  hard  for- 
eign currency  which  is  needed  to  purchase 
machinery  and  supplies  from  abroad.  In  the 
remaining  3  years  of  the  plan  $1.4  billion  Is 
the  absolute  minimum  required  from  for- 
eign sources  if  the  plan  is  to  meet  its  1961 
goals.  Not  all  of  this,  of  course,  would  have 
to  come  from  the  United  States,  but  much  of 
it  will. 

In  May  1958  the  Government  of  India 
announced  that  the  second  5-year  plan 
would  have  to  be  substantially  cut  back, 
perhaps  as  much  as  15  percent,  for  lack  of 
funds.  One  of  the  projects  that  will  suffer 
In  the  cutback  Is  the  quietly  revolutionary 
community  development  program  which  is 
raising  the  standards  of  farming,  health,  and 
education  in  the  villages.  Since  the  goals  for 
agriculture — by  far  the  most  Important  sec- 
tor of  the  economy— had  not  been  reached  in 
the  first  2  years  of  the  present  plan.  It  was 
announced  that  food  production  for  1957-58 
would  be  2  million  tons  less  than  In  1956-57. 

ISSUES    AT    STAKE 

The  Issues  at  stake  are  so  crucial  that  an 
effort  on  the  scale  of  the  Marshall  plan  Is 
required  over  and  above  the  aid  provided  by 
the  mutual  security  program,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  task  is  beyond  these  agencies, 
separately  or  together. 

There  are  two  problems  confronting  the 
second  5-year  plan.  The  first  and  most  Im- 
portant problem  is  the  critical  need  for  the 
foreign  exchange  necessary  for  basic  Indus- 
trial development.  This  will  be  necessary 
until  India  can  reduce  substantially  her 
present  balance  of  trade  deficiency.  The 
second  problem  Is  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
conUnuing  food  crisis  in  India.  Fortunately 
the  United  Sutes  has  the  resources  and  the 


instruments  for  helping  to  solve  both  of  these 
problems. 

Using  the  rockbottom  estimate  of  a  $1.4 
billion  gap  in  foreign  credits  over  the  next 
3  years.  It  Is  clear  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  After  allowing  for  the  $225  million 
loan  announced  In  March,  the  possible  con- 
version to  rupees  of  the  1952  wheat  loan, 
additional  aid  which  can  be  granted  through 
existing  U.S.  channels  and  possible  funds 
from  non-American  sources,  there  still  re- 
mains a  gap  of  $900  million. 

The  U.S.  Senate  on  June  6,  1958, 
acknowledged  the  problem  when  It  added  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1968  a  statement 
of  policy  declaring  that  the  "Congress  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Republic  of  India  to  Its  people, 
to  democratic  values  and  Institutions,  and  to 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  Conse- 
quently it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  It 
is  In  the  interest  of  the  Unlt«jd  States  to  Join 
with  other  nations  In  providing  support  of 
the  type,  magnitude,  and  duration,  adequate 
to  assist  India  to  complete  successfully  Its 
current  program  for  economic  development." 

This  bipartisan  Senate  declaration  is  to  be 
commended,  but  It  will  become  as  a  sounding 
brass  If  it  is  not  translated  Into  txjld  action 
by  the  administration  and  Congress.  I  have 
proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  attempt  to  help  meet  this  $900 
million  deficit  by  a  Judicious  mixture  of  di- 
rect economic  loans  and  grants.  It  is  clear 
that  If  these  funds  are  to  be  utilized  effec- 
tively they  must  be  allocated  sooner  rather 
than  later.  In  this  connection  it  Is  encourag- 
ing that  the  Government  of  India  Itself  seems 
to  prefer  working  on  the  basis  of  long-term 
low-Interest  loans  than  on  the  basis  of 
grants.  Whatever  method  is  used,  however, 
must  Involve  amounts  larger  than  any  assist- 
ance currently  contemplated.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  come  up  with  appro- 
priate proposals  and  the  necesssary  leader- 
ship to  Insure  their  careful  consideration. 

INVESTMENT  ATMOSPHERE 

Supplementing  all  types  of  aid  provided  by 
The  U.S.  Government,  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  build  an  Invest- 
ment atmosphere  In  India  that  will  attract 
private  capital  from  abroad.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  be  commended  for  the 
recent  steps  it  has  taken  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  Modern  Investors  should  know  by 
now  that  they  cannot  and  should  not  make  a 

kllUng  by  putting  their  money  in  less  devel- 
oped areas.  But  any  investor  has  the  right 
to  expect  a  reasonable  return  for  the  risks  he 
takes.  I  believe  India  has  the  stability  which 
will  make  private  Investment  Increasingly 
attractive,  especially  in  certain  heavy  indus- 
tries, although  friendly  governments  will 
need  to  provide  direct  loans  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Industrial  expansion  In  India  depends 
upon  the  expansion  of  basic  transportation 
and  communication  facilities.  These  things 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  private  enter- 
prise alone  any  more  than  the  Erie  Canal 
could  have  been  built  by  American  private 
capital,  or  our  transcontinental  railroads 
built  without  heavy  Government  subsidy  in 
the  form  of  land  grants.  Further,  much 
American  industrial  development  depended 
upon  substantial  private  Investment  from 
abroad. 

FOOD    SURPLUSES 

The  United  States  is  also  uniquely  en- 
dowed to  help  meet  India's  food  crisis. 
Blessed  with  a  surplus  of  food  and  fiber,  we 
can  use  our  surpluses  to  help  fill  the  need 
for  food  and  thus  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  necessary  for  the  most  ef- 
fective utilization  of  the  aid  we  provide. 

Many  times  I  have  suggested  that  we 
transform  our  domestic  surplus  problem  into 
a  constructive  foreign  poUcy  asset.  Some 
time  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill,  which  I 
sponsored,  to  extend  and  broaden  our  agri- 


cultural export  program  under  Public  Law 
480.  Unfortunately  the  House  has  not  yet 
acted  because  nuiny  of  its  Members  want  to 
make  their  decision  In  the  context  of  over- 
all domestic  farm  legislation. 

DOUBLX   OPPOETUNrrr 

The  double  crisis  facing  India's  5-year 
plan  presents  us  with  a  double  opportunity. 
What  we  need  is  a  dramatic  new  Marshall 
plan  of  funds  and  food  for  India.  This 
plan  will  contribute  both  to  agricultural  and 
Industrial  recovery  in  the  United  States  at 
a  time  when  our  own  economy  needs  a  shot 
in  the  arm.  A  substantial  portion  of  any 
credit  extended  to  India  will  return  to  the 
United  States  to  purchase  the  tools  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Today  a  Marshall  plan 
for  India  will  benefit  the  United  States  as 
much  as  India,  Just  as  the  Europtean  re- 
covery program  helped  ua  and  our  allies. 
Enlightened  self-interest  bids  us  to  accept 
the  challenge  before  us. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Fred  Wampler, 

of  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  WAMPLER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1959 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  statement  which  I  made  today 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Curiency  in  support  of  my  own  area 
redevelopment  measure  and  all  similar 
measures. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  bt  the  Honorable  Fred  Wamplek 
Before  the  House  CoMMnrEE  on  Banking 
and  Curmncy  in  Support  of  the  Bill 
HJl.  4048  and  Similar  MEASintES.  To  Es- 
tablish AN  Ekfective  Prooram  To  Alle- 
viate Conditions  of  Substantial  and  Pkr- 
sisTiNT    Unemployment    and    Undfrem- 

plotment   in    Certaii     Economically    De- 
pressed Areas 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  before  your 
distinguished  committee  today  in  support  of 
my  bill.  H.R.  4048,  and  all  identical  measures, 
which  would  establish  an  effective  program 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment In  the  economically  depressed  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill,  H.R  4048.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  identi- 
cal to  the  bill,  8.  722,  authored  by  Senator 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, March  11,  1959,  and  ordered  reported  to 
the  Senate  with  certain  amendments  which 
I  understand  do  not  affect  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  program. 

The  program  proposed  in  both  measures  is. 
I'm  sure,  quite  familiar  to  all.  However,  in 
the  Interest  of  a  complete  record,  the  pro- 
gram, in  brief,  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  three  revolving  loan  funds  of  $100 
million  each  to  assist  private  firms  and  pub- 
lic agencies  In  their  Industrial  redevelopment 
activities,  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
In  addition,  a  $75  million  fund  would  be  set 
up  to  make  Federal  grants  to  areas  which  are 
so  underfinanced  that  they  cannot  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  loan  program. 
The  measure  also  authorlMs  $10  million  for 
subsistence  paymenu  for  vocational  retrain- 
ing, and  $4.6  million  for  providing  technical 
assistance,    that    Is,    technical    information. 
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market  research,  etc.,  to  economically  de- 
pressed areas. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  up  to  65  percent 
of  the  cost  of  each  area  project — land,  build- 
ings, eqtUpment,  and  machinery,  etc. — and 
the  State  or  locality  would  contribute  10 
percent:  private  sources  would  make  avail- 
able 26  percent  of  the  costs;  at  least  5  per- 
cent must  come  from  non-Government 
sources. 

Loans  made  from  two  of  the  $100  million 
revolving  funds — one  for  industrial  projects 
in  industrial  redevelopment  areas  and  the 
other  for  Industrial  projects  in  rural  rede- 
velopment areas — are  to  be  made  for  80-year 
periods.  Loans  made  from  the  third  $100 
million  revolving  fund,  to  be  estitblished  to 
improve  and  develop  depressed  area  com- 
munity facilities  so  as  to  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunities In  the  area  for  the  attraction  or 
expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial  plants 
and  facilities,  will  run  for  40  years. 

Loans  made  will  bear  interest  fit  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  above  the  Treasury's 
borrowing  cost. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Department 

of  Labor,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  the  State 
of  Indiana  there  are  12  labor  market  siirpIUs 
areas  which,  as  of  March  18,  19&Q,  based  on 
January  1959  ratings,  suffer  from  a  6-per- 
oent-plus  ratio  of  unemployment  to  the  total 
labor  force. 

These  12  areas,  which  I  feel  would  surely 
benefit  extensively  from  the  proposed  area- 
redevelopment  program,  are  at  the  moment 
areas  classified  in  Department  of  Labor  cate- 
gories D,  E.  and  F.  and  are.  therefore.  sulS- 
clently  depressed  to  meet  the  requirements 
tar  designation  as  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus,  or  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment for  purposes  of  Defense  Manpower 
Policy  No.  4.  the  policy  on  accelerated  tax 
amortization  for  labor  surplus  iireas,  and 
Executive  Order  10582.  implementing  the 
Buy  American  Act. 

Lat>or  Department  area  classification  cri- 
teria places  a  surplus  labor  market  area  in 
class  D  when  the  ratio  of  unemployment  to 
the  total  labor  force  stands  at  6  percent  or 
more,  when  Jobseekers  are  in  excess  of  Job 
openings  and  that  situation  is  expected  to 
continue  during  the  succeeding  4  months. 
Class  E  areas  fall  In  the  9  to  13  percent  un- 
employment ratio  category,  and  class  F  in 
the  12  percent  or  more  ratio  group. 

Major  and  smaller  labor  surplus  areas  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  Include  Evansville.  with 
8.7  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  unem- 
ployed; Fort  Wayne,  where  7.4  percent  are 
unemployed;  South  Bend,  where  7.4  percent 
are  unemployed:  and,  Terre  Haute,  where 
10.5  percent  of  the  total  lat>or  force  Is  un- 
employed. In  Anderson,  the  unemploy- 
ment ratio  stands  at  8.9  percent;  in  Colum- 
bus, at  7.0  percent:  in  Connersvllle.  at  8.9 
percent:  In  the  Michigan  City-La  Porte  area, 
at  10.9  percent;  in  Muncle.  at  103  percent: 
in  New  Castle,  at  13.3  percent;  in  Richmond, 
at  7.6  percent;  and.  in  Vincennes,  at  9.6 
percent. 

I  think  the  extreme  economic  seriousness 
of  the  Nation's  unemployment  problem  and 
the  necessity  for  effective,  farsighted  reme- 
dial action  can  be  graphically  illustrated 
and  understood  when  one  reduces  to  bread 
and  butter  terms  the  dally  privation  and 
distress  faced  by  America's  4,724.000  Jobless. 
but  potential  breadwinners  who  comprise 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  labor  force  of 
67,430,000. 

By  comparison,  of  Indiana's  total  labor 
force  of  1.725.900  7.3  percent  or  126.400  are 
unemployed. 

To  take  the  illustration  a  step  farther,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1950  the  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mated that  the  median  annual  income  in 
the  Nation  was  $1,917,  and  the  median  an- 
nual income  in  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
$2,116.  The  Btireau  Informs  me  that  the 
national  annual  median  Income  for  1957,  of 
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persons  who  had  income,  was  $2,462.  By 
arithmetically  projecting  these  figures,  the 
anntutl  median  Income  in.  Indiana  for  1957. 
of  persons  with  income,  is  computed  to  be 
$2,706.  Now  assuming  that  the  State  of 
Indiana's  total  labor  force  was  active,  or 
that  the  126.400  Hooeiers  currently  Jobless 
were  gainfully  employed,  Indiana  payrolls 
would  be  expanded  by  the  sum  of  $341,938,- 
400,  or,  in  other  words,  practically  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  proposed  area-redevelopment 
program,  estimated  to  be  $389.6  million. 

Granted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  full  employ- 
ment represents  the  Ideal  labor  picture,  that 
full  employment  is  perhaps  a  bit  Utopian; 
it  is  nonetheless  exactly  what  we  are  striv- 
ing for.  And,  when  the  above  formula  is 
applied  on  a  nationwide  scale,  the  total  loss 
in  gross  national  income  and  economic 
strength,  is  absolutely  staggering. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  an- 
nounced that  personal  Income,  which  is  a 
measure  of  the  dollars  people  receive,  Jumped 
$1.6  billion  in  February,  to  a  yearly  rate  of 
$364.6  biUion.  However.  It  la  reported  that 
there  are  strong  indications  that  that  one- 
half  of  1  percent  gain  is  due  largely  to  fatter 
dividend  checks  and  more  overtime  pay. 
Thus,  leading  many  econonalsts  to  the  con- 
clusion that  merely  regaining  old  output 
levels  won't  have  much  effect  on  current  un- 
emplojmient  levels. 

As  I've  stated  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  unqualified  support  for  this 
and  all  similar  measures  introduced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Ixtth  Ixxlles,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

These  distressed  communities  In  Indiana, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  are  in  dire 
need  of  assistance  if  they  are  to  regain  their 
economic  health  and  thereby  be  in  a  position 
to  contribute  materially  to  our  national 
industrial  strength. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 


Jaine$  S. 


Hunter,  LegisUtire  and  Cmc 
Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    IMDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1959 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Monday  evening  of  this  week.  I  attended 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  the  city  of  East 
Chicapo.  Ind.,  for  Hon.  James  S.  Hunter, 
one  of  Indiana's  outstanding  legislators. 
Representative  Hunter  has  served  the 
Calumet  industrial  area  of  Indiana  for 
over  20  years  and  during  this  period  of 
time  he  has  been  recognized  by  State 
legislators  of  both  parties  from  districts 
throughout  the  State  as  an  honest,  con- 
scientious, and  sincere  public  servant. 

At  the  mammoth  testimonial  banquet 
in  East  Chicago  last  Monday  evening, 
leaders  of  both  political  parties,  busi- 
nessmen, labor  ofBcials,  and  other  citi- 
zens paid  much  deserved  tribute  to  his 
record  as  a  public  official.  Mayor  Wal- 
ter Jeorse  of  East  Chicago  was  toast- 
master  of  the  banquet  and  he  Joined 
with  others  in  reviewing  Jim  Hunter's 
record  as  a  public  servant  and  recalled 
the  great  debt  that  the  citizens  of  East 
Chicago  and  Indiana  owed  to  Repre- 
sentative Hunter  for  his  service,  not  only 
as  a  State  representative  but  as  a  mem- 


ber and  director  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Board  of  Lake  County  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years. 

Governor  Handley  of  Indiana  in  his 
message  stated:  "It  can  truly  be  said  that 
James  S.  Hunter  loves  his  fellow  man." 

Other  tributes  to  the  guest  of  honor 
were  paid  by  Mr.  Fred  Steinlnger,  direc- 
tor of  public  welfare.  State  Senator  Wil- 
liam Christie.  Mr.  Lester  Thornton,  di- 
rector of  AFL-CIO,  State  Representative 
Howard  Steele  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  Mrs. 
Jessie  Jacobs  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.  East 
Chicago  Councilman  James  L.  Dent  in- 
troduced the  Honorable  Mercer  Mance, 
superior  court  judge  of  Indianapolis. 
Other  guests  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Henry  Walker,  prominent  East  Chicago 
lawyer.  Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Wilson,  lawyer 
and  Gary  City  councilman  introduced 
the  main  speaker  of  the  evening  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  educator,  lecturer, 
and  author,  and  also  a  resent  member  of 
New  York's  Governor  Harriman's  cab- 
inet. Congressman  J.  Edward  Roxjsh  of 
Indiana's  Fifth  District,  who  served  with 
Representative  Hunter  in  Indiana  State 
Legislature,  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
the  guest  of  honor ; 

I  learned  with  great  interest  that  the  folks 
of  Lake  County  are  giving  a  testimonial  din- 
ner for  my  good  personal  friend  Jim  Hunter. 
I  have  known  Jim  for  over  10  years,  having 
first  met  him  during  my  term  in  the  Indiana 
Legislature  in  1949. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  legislators  of  that 
session,  conunandlng  the  respect  of  people 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  aU  respect 
his  Intelligence,  common  sense,  his  great 
knowledge  and  humble  spirit.  Certainly  the 
honor  which  Lake  Ck>imty  is  bestowing  upon 
Jim  Hunter  could  not  come  to  a  finer  man. 

In  honoring  this  man  I  have  the  feeling 
that  you  are  honoring  the  things  which  he 
stands  for,  namely  good  government,  integ- 
rity in  government  and  poUtlcal  honesty.  I 
Join  with  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
well  in  the  years  to  come  feeling  that  his 
contributions  have  not  yet  ceased  and  that 
we  will  aU  benefit,  as  we  have  In  the  past,  by 
his  future  services. 

Hon.  George  Chacharis,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Gary.  Ind.,  in  presenting  a  plaque 
of  appreciation  to  Repre.sentative  Hunter, 
made  the  following  remarks  during  his 
presentation  address: 

This  is  a  great  occasion. 

It  represents  a  tribute  to  a  great  man. 

But  it  is  not  greatness  alone  that  we 
acknowledge  tonight. 

Present  with  us  tonight,  as  sxiggested  by 
the  character  of  our  honored  guest,  are  other 
qualities  also — wisdom,  compassion,  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Here  in  America,  we  stress  service  as  the 
principal  purpose  of  government.  That  is 
why  we  are  here  tonight.  We  have  come  to 
honor  service  as  embodied  by  a  man. 

We  are  saying  to  him  that  you  served  with 
dedication,  that  you  served  the  highest  ptir- 
poses  of  democracy. 

And  that  the  people  of  Lake  County  and 
Indiana  rise  tonight  to  express  their  heart- 
felt and  their  Immeasurable  gratitude. 

Not  infrequently  and  often  erroneously,  it 
is  said  that  a  membership  in  the  State  legis- 
lature is  a  minor  political  offlce,  tiiat  it  Is  of 
no  consequence,  ttuit  it  is  unimportant. 

That  evaluation  has  been  rejected  by 
James  S.  Hunter. 

He  feels,  as  I  do,  that  there  to  no  such 
thing  as  an  tinimportant  ofBoe — that  any 
pubUc  honor  conferred  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  is  a  solemn  one,  a  sacred  one,  one 
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wbich   at   aU   times  calls  for  devotion   and 
understanding. 

Because  he  gave  It  tbe  strength  of  his 
character,  because  he  invested  it  with  his 
heart  and  soul,  because  of  his  unsparing 
sacrifice  of  energy  In  the  fulfillment  of  his 
duties,  James  S.  Himter  brought  meaning 
and  dignity  to  the  tasks  he  performed. 

Working  for  the  people  was  the  most  Im* 
portant  job  In  the  world  for  him. 

Ours  Is  a  profound,  and  irredeemable  debt 
to  him.  His  achievements  In  economic,  so- 
cial, and  educational  legislation  brought 
assurance  of  greater  security  and  the  promise 
of  a  brighter  future  to  4  million  people  in 
Indiana. 

To  speak  of  James  S.  Hunter,  we  need 
to  rely,  with  some  variation,  on  the  superb 
language  of  Winston  Churchill: 

Never  has  one  done  so  much  for  so  many. 

And  now,  godspeed,  Jim.  May  your  future 
abound  In  the  blessings  you  labored  to  bring 
to  others  In  the  past. 

Now,  may  I  present  you  with  this  plaque, 
which  will  give  permanence  to  the  words  In 
our  hearts  here  tonight. 

We  present  it  as  a  token  of  our  esteem  and 
appreciation  for  statesmanship  and  eminent 
public  service. 

Inscribed  on  this  plaque  are  these  words: 

"To  James  S.  Hunter,  dean  of  Lake  Coun- 
ty's State  representatives.  In  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  20  years  outstanding  service  to  his 
county  and  State. 

"Presented  by  Mayor  George  Chacharls  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Gary,  Ind.  Dated: 
March  16,  1959." 


H.R.  3505:  The  Area  Redeyelopment 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  BfAssACHusrrrs 
"    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  19.  1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  statement  made 
by  me  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  favor  of  H.R.  3505: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  or 
Massachusetts,  Before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  in  Favor  or 
H.R.  3505,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
March  19,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman,  seasonal  unemployment  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  brief  layoffs  in  the 
Industries  that  are  usually  located  in  cities 
and  towns,  have  gone  hand-in-hand  with 
the  development  of  the  American  economy. 
We  adjusted  ourselves  to  these  variables,  and 
took  It  for  granted  that  there  would  always 
be  a  low  level  of  unemplojrment  due  to 
shifting  changes  within  the  labor  market. 

In  fact,  unemplojrment  compensation  was 
conceived  and  put  Into  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  some  Income  for  peo- 
ple who  were  Inbetween  Jobs.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  however,  we  have  been 
confronted  with  a  new  economic  problem; 
namely  that  of  areas  where  unemployment 
has  far  exceeded  the  normal  level,  and  has 
persisted  for  a  long  time. 

These  are  not  temporary,  local  recessions. 
They  Indicate  serious  weaknesses  In  the 
basic  economies  of  these  areas.  New  eco- 
nomic problems  require  new  remedies. 

Communities  where  people  live  and  work, 
were  never  Intended  to  be  unchanging 
clusters  of  factories  and  stores  and  homes 
and  public  buildings  and  utilities  and  serv- 


ices. They  are  living  organisms,  responding 
to  change  and  challenge,  or  falling  to  adjust 
themselves  to  economic  realities  because  of 
reasons  beyond  their  control. 

Buildings  and  factories  grow  old  and  die. 
Industries  come  and  go.  Through  its  sliun. 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  has  recognized  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. Communities  are  being  en- 
couraged and  assisted  in  tearing  down  and 
rebuilding  the  deteriorated  areas  that  are  no 
longer  fit  for  human  habitation  or  for  retail 
enterprise. 

It  owes  a  similar  responsibility  to  help  in 
the  reconstruction  of  those  ancient,  run- 
down, and  abandoned  industrial  areas  of 
those  communities  where  there  Is  a  chronic 
labor  surplus,  in  order  to  revitalize  their 
economies. 

The  decline  of  some  local  Industrial  econ- 
omies followed  by  the  tragic  inertia  of  heavy 
unemployment.  Is  a  postwar  problem  that 
cannot  cure  Itself.  It  continues,  in  spite  of 
national  prosperity,  and  this  fact  alone 
should  convince  us  that  the  problem  is  not 
transient,  and  that  time  alone  will  not  solve 
It. 

Some  of  the  affected  communities,  based 
upon  an  older  Industry  that  Is  steadily  con- 
tracting, or  has  moved  away,  or  has  simply 
died,  have  been  bogged  down  in  the  labor 
surplus  category  for  the  past  7  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  empty  and  obsolete  multl- 
storled  factory  buildings  are  a  drag  upon 
the  life  of  the  whole  community.  Modern 
Industry  will  have  no  part  of  these  ancient 
plants.  The  small  and  struggling  enter- 
prises that  sometimes  avail  themselves  of 
this  space,  usually  pay  substandard  wages. 

Our  experience  with  this  problem  has 
proved  that  local  groups  and  local  initiative, 
despite  valiant  and  partially  successful 
efforts,  cannot  complete  the  heroic  task  of 
redevelopment  without  help  from  outside. 
Show  me  Just  one  community,  suffering  from 
prolonged  labor  surplus,  that  has  managed 
to  lick  this  problem  entirely  by  itself. 
Neither  municipal  government,  nor  private 
groups,  are  equipped  to  do  this  Job. 

The  danger  of  industrial  blight  is  one 
that,  sooner  or  later,  could  affect  the  eco- 
nonUc  health  of  any  community.  That  is 
the  fundamental  reason  why  we  mxist  have 
a  national  policy  and  national  legislation, 
providing  adequate  remedies,  to  help  the 
distressed  areas  of  tomorrow  as  well  as  those 
In  need  of  Immediate  assistance. 

The  older  textile,  coal  mining,  and  rail- 
road centers,  have  been  In  the  doldrums  for 
some  time.  Statistics  from  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  reveal  unemployment 
In  these  communities  considerably  in  excess 
of  6  percent  for  year  after  year.  And  these 
figures  do  not  refiect  the  unknown  thou- 
sands who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  and  have  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  build  up  reentitlement,  be- 
cause there  are  no  work  opportunities  for 
them. 

The  depressing  effect  on  business  Is  a  nat- 
ural consequence.  Check  along  the  main 
streets  of  these  communities  and  you  will 
find  a  nvunber  of  empty  stores.  Check  with 
the  local  governments  and  their  shrinking 
tax  base.  Observe  that  some  recovery  has 
been  made,  through  local  effort  alone,  but 
that  It  has  not  been  enough,  because  local 
resources,  unaided,  cannot  cope  with  the 
whole  problem. 

Look  at  the  middle-aged  displaced  work- 
ers in  these  communities  who  have  given 
most  of  their  lives  to  an  Industry  that  has 
gone.  It  is  inhuman  and  unrealistic  to 
suggest  that  they  should  move  to  another 
community  where  the  Invisible  barrier  of 
age-dlscrlmlnatlon  would  stand  In  the  way 
of  reemployment.  These  people  need  new 
and  growing  industries  In  their  own  com- 
munities, and  a  program  of  retraining  to  fit 
them  for  new  occupations. 


If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  Is  the  failure  to  recognize  and 
to  eliminate  the  prejudice  that  will  operate 
against  the  employment  of  middle-aged  or 
older  workers,  in  the  new  plants  that  will  be 
built  in  labor-surplus  areas,  as  a  result  of  a 
redevelopment  bill. 

These  people  are  the  chief  victims  of  the 
economic-readjustment  problem.  Due  to 
the  intricacies  of  insurance  and  pension 
plans,  they  will  be  ]x>litely  discriminated 
against  when  they  seek  employment  in  the 
industries  that  are  encouraged  to  locate  In 
the  areas  we  intend  to  help.  The  occupa- 
tions to  which  they  have  given  two-thirds 
or  more  of  their  lives  have  vanished.  Some 
of  these  people  in  their  late  forties  or  early 
fifties,  will  be  artificially  considered  as  un- 
employable by  replacement  industries,  and 
will  have  to  wait  out  the  years  until  they 
become  eligible  for  social -security  benefits — 
a  burden  to  their  families  and  crushed  by 
the  loss  of  their  own  self-respect — unlan, 
through  this  bill  we  make  provisions  that 
will  give  them  a  fair  share  of  the  Jobs  that 
become  available. 

Social  scientists  are  aware  that  we  must 
reduce  the  hours  of  the  workweek  in  order 
to  spread  employment  opportunities  because 
of  our  increasing  population  and  the  de- 
velopment of  automation  which  Is  ever  re- 
ducing the  number  of  workers  required  by 
industry. 

This  is  a  longer  range  problem  on  the 
national  level,  but  I  bring  it  to  your  atten- 
tion because  it  is  affecting — right  now — the 
middle-aged  displaced  workers  who  must  be 
our  primary  concern  In  this  area  redevelop- 
ment problem.  As  long  as  they  cannot  get 
work,  we  shall  achieve  only  partial  success 
in  our  efforts  to  put  these  areas  and  their 
people,  back  on  their  feet  again. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  why  local  resources 
do  not  have  the  capacity  to  meet  ail  angles 
of  this  problem.  Any  political  or  economic 
system  that  neglects  this  problem,  or  falls 
to  solve  it.  is  suffering  from  a  basic  weak- 
ness that  could  hurt  larger  areas  of  our 
economy.  As  slums  spread  the  cancer  of 
deterioration,  so  too  can  rundown  and  ob- 
solete industrial  areas  affect  other  enter- 
prises In  their  neighborhood. 

When  I  first  introduced  an  industrial  re- 
development bill  In  1953,  due  to  the  collapse 
of  the  textile  economy  In  my  home  city, 
the  suggestion  for  remedial  action  was  slow 
to  win  suppxjrt.  There  was  the  understand- 
able hope  that  so-called  natural  economic 
forces  would  bring  about  a  short  and  pain- 
less transition  to  the  replacement  industries 
that  would  move  in  and  take  up  the  slack. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  as  the  prob- 
lem continued  to  plague  a  number  of  other 
communities,  public  opinion  has  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  energetic  measures  are  re- 
quired to  restore  these  areas  to  economic 
health. 

A  pledge  to  enact  legislation  along  these 
lines  was  written  into  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Party  platforms.  In  1958  the 
House  and  the  Senate  passed  an  area  redevel- 
opment bill  that  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Events  since  then  have  but  reinforced 
the  need  for  this  pioneering  type  of  legis- 
lation. The  only  question  Is:  "How  soon 
and  to  what  extent?" 

This  Is  not  a  bill  to  help  communities 
suffering  from  seasonal  or  temporary  unem- 
ployment. That  is  a  separate  and  far  less 
critical  issue.  The  yardsticks  determining 
eligibility  under  this  bill  are  clear  and  defi- 
nite. Its  purpose  Is  to  help  only  those  com- 
munities where  unemployment  is  a  nagging 
and  chronic  problem.  It  calls  for  a  gradual 
but  major  shift  in  the  economic  base  of 
these  areas  so  that  they  will  have  the  diversi- 
fication necessary  for  programs.  In  the  past, 
they  were  built  around  one  industry  and 
were  completely  dependent  upon  its  ups  and 
downs.    We  have  learned  that  communities 
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cannot  afford  to  put  all  of  their  eggs  in  one 
basket,  and  Uirough  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion we  Intend  to  help  them  toward  a  new 
economic  life  that  will  be  productive  and 
prospero\is  in  its  variety. 

The  administration  proi>oses  a  $53  mUUon 
program  which  is  hardly  better  than  no  pro- 
gram at  aU.  The  target  of  $380  million  is 
far  more  realistic. 

The  latest  available  information  indicates 
23  major  areas,  and  110  smaller  areas  with 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment, 
that  would  be  helped  by  S.  722  and  H.R. 
3505.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  we  have  four 
major  areas  that  have  been  in  this  category 
for  a  number  of  years.  More  than  half  the 
States  have  one  or  more  areas  with  substan- 
tial and  prolonged   unemployment. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  faces  this 
problem  squarely  and  realistically.  It  limits 
eligibility  to  those  areas  that  cannot  find 
any  other  way  out  of  their  predicament. 
When  its  mission  has  been  accomplished, 
and  economic  recovery  has  been  achieved, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  further  Federal  par- 
ticipation. Bear  in  mind  also,  that  the 
major  emphasis  is  on  loans,  which,  as  they 
are  repaid,  will  revolve  to  assist  other  af- 
fected communities  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  type  of  legislation  that  proves 
the  values  of  cooperation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  HJl.  3505,  will  assist  depressed 
conununitles  so  that  they  will  share  as 
equals  in  our  national  progress. 


The  Need  To  Do  Somethinf  Aboat  Onr 
Classroom  and  Teacher  Shortages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1959 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  my  statement,  "In  Support  of 
the  School  Support  Act  of  1959,"  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  March  6.  1959 : 
Btatkmknt  of  How.  James  Roosevilt  Before 

THE  Genksal  Education  StJBcoMMrrrEE  or 

THE  House  CoMMrrrEE  on  Education  and 

Labob  Fridat,  March  6,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  General 
Education  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  Join  with  my  other 
colleagues  who  have  appeared  before  you  to 
ask  for  a  realistic  approach  to  offset  national 
educational  deficiencies  in  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world. 

The  need  to  do  something  about  our  class- 
room and  teacher  shortages  existed  before 
Sputnik  I  beep>ed  overhead,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  this  scientific  achievement  spotlighted 
the  need.  Last  year,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  undertook  an  on- 
the-spot  study  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  of- 
fered this  telling  observation: 

"We  are  today  in  competition  with  a  na- 
tion of  vast  resources,  a  i>eople  of  seemingly 
unbounded  enthusiasm  for  self -development, 
and  fired  with  conviction  that  future  su- 
premacy belongs  to  those  with  the  best- 
trained  minds,  thoee  who  will  work  hard  and 
sacrifice." 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  Tiews  or  obser- 
▼ations  of  one  of  its  own  ix>p  offlclals,  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  offer  leadership  in 


meeting  this  challenge  on  the  education 
front.  Thus,  the  concliision  is  obvious:  This 
Congress  must  alone  carry  the  full  respon- 
sibility to  fill  an  unfortimate  void  created 
by  the  administration's  inaction  and  failure 
to  present  a  workable  pwogram — the  plan  of- 
fered by  the  administration  and  made  public 
February  9  of  this  year  Is  not  a  workable,  re- 
alistic program  and  in  my  mind  is  a  means  to 
go  on  record  that  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned, while  at  the  same  time  offering  a  pro- 
gram that  is  destined  for  defeat.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram aimed  not  at  helping  financially  desti- 
tute States  and  comm  unities,  but  rather  one 
aimed  at  helping  moneylenders.  Its  fea- 
tures would  require  constitutional  amend- 
ments by  many  States  that  have  constitu- 
tional linutations  on  bonded  indebtedness. 
State  action  to  overcome  this  would  be  most 
difficult;  thus  the  administration's  proposal 
to  underwrite  bond  Issues  would  be  of  no 
help  to  such  States. 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  does  not  contain 
a  solitary  word  on  the  critical  classroom 
shortage;  a  shortage  that  States  and  com- 
munities have  not  been  able  to  alleviate 
properly,  not  because  of  a  lack  of  concern 
and  effort,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
public  finances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
President  evaded  the  whole  Issue  In  his  mes- 
sage by  the  less  than  concrete  remark  that 
the  Nation's  schools  "conform  to  no  recog- 
nizable standards." 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  Intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  expressed  In  the  budget  mes- 
sage, to  work  toward  eliminating  or  cutting 
Federal  funds  to  education  In  fields  where 
Federal  participation  is  well  established. 
The  message  calls  for  ending  in  fiscal  1961 
the  Federal  grants  for  vocational  education, 
although  a  $63  million  grant  Is  proposed  to 
continue  Federal  participation  In  this  and 
other  areas  through  fiscal  1960.  If  the  voca- 
tional education  program  is  worth  keeping  In 
fiscal  1960,  why  not  In  fiscal  1961  and  there- 
after? I  think  it  is  worth  keeping  and 
Improving.  With  automation  forging  a  new 
technological  revolution,  it  seems  imperative 
that  workers  learn  new  skills  in  order  to  be 
gainfully  employed.  Presently,  vocational 
education  programs  In  most  local  communi- 
ties are  Inadequate  in  Intent  and  scope,  but 
even  these  inadequate  programs  will  suffer 
materially  If  present  limited  Federal  funds 
are  denied. 

And  a  most  alarming  suggestion  of  the 
President,  contained  in  the  budget  message, 
u  to  cut  off  aid  to  Impacted  areas.  This 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Many  cities  are 
plagued  by  the  increase  in  school  enroUment 
resulting  from  Federal  employees  coming  In 
to  work  on  Federal  projects.  The  problem  of 
Increased  school  enrollment  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  Federal  property  is  tax 
exempt,  so  the  city  Is  forced  to  stretch  Its  tax 
income  not  only  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional burden  on  its  schools  but  to  expand 
its  city  facilities  to  serve  the  new  residents. 
In  view  of  these  proposals,  it  really  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  administration 
has  offered  no  budget  Item  for  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

With  its  fixation  on  classical  economics, 
the  administration  has  retrogressed  on  Its 
approach  to  education,  at  least  as  the  ap- 
proach appeared  to  be  some  3  years  ago.  It 
wiU  be  recalled  that  at  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent's White  Hotise  Conference  on  Education 
called  for  Federal  aid  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  Sputnik  I  made  known  Its 
presence  In  the  ether,  the  administration 
noted  the  need  for  Federal  action:  congres- 
sional programs  were  advanced  by  members 
of  both  parties. 

And  a  years  ago,  the  administration's  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
highlighted  the  crisis  proportions  of  our 
educational  plant  deficiencies  when  It  noted 
the   Nation    was   short    some    159,000    class- 


rooms. At  thU  time  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing was  further  accented  by  the  assertion 
of  the  National  School  Boards  Association 
that  a  new  classroom  was  needed  every  10 
minutes  to  meet  the  Nation's  growing  popu- 
lation requirements. 

Now  2  years  later— 1959— despite  record 
building  at  the  local  level,  the  problem  is 
still  with  us  and  crying  out  for  solution. 
The  January  28  repwt  of  the  VJS.  Office  of 
Education  gives  factual  testimony  that  this 
Is  the  case.  The  States  reported  they 
needed  140,500  more  instruction  rooms:  of 
these,  65,300  are  needed  to  take  care  of  en- 
rollments in  excess  of  normal  capacity  to 
handle,  and  75,2t)0  to  replace  unsatisfactory 
or  obsolete  school  facilities. 

Because  this  committee  is  well  apprised  of 
further  data  In  this  regard,  I  shall  not  press 
the  point,  but  I  do  wish  to  stress  that  the 
teacher  shortage  has  reflected  Itself  In  all  too 
many  Instructors  teaching  on  substandard 
credentials.  The  reason  is  that  we  have 
failed  to  offer  financial  incentive  and  secxirity 
and  due  recognition  to  the  teacher  In  the 
community. 

The  fact  that  the  Metcalf  bUl  covers  l>oth 
the  school  plant  and  teacher  shortages  makes 
It  the  most  comprehensive  approach  offered 
to  date.  ParenthetlcaUy,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  another  school  construction  measure 
which  I  have  also  Introduced  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  the  Metcalf  proposal  which  I 
cosp>onsored — ^rather,  it  supplements  the 
Metcalf  bin  by  providing  for  a  general  au- 
thorlratlon  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  build  schools,  with  no  amount  specified. 
If  the  Issue  is  going  to  be  Joined  on  mone- 
tary considerations,  I  think  then  that  It  is 
Important  to  point  out  that  the  present 
position  of  the  administration  Is  based  on 
false  economy.  To  economize  at  the  Nation's 
expense — at  the  expense  of  both  parents  and 
their  chUdren— is  a  classic  example  of 
sophistry.  Federal  expenditures  for  assist- 
ance to  education  would  be  the  soundest, 
safest  investment  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  make,  for  it  would  bring 
in  dividends  from  the  Nation's  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  social  progress  that  would  ensue. 
Not  to  Invest  in  an  adequate  school  program 
is  a  dangerous  risk. 

The  "economy"  brigade — and  I  use  the 
term  "economy"  advisedly — in  the  adminis- 
tration has  Its  supporters,  of  course.  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  only  wish  that  this  organiza- 
tion would  declare  that  It  objects  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  because  It  doesn't  want  to 
see  the  money  expended,  rather  than  using 
the  old  bromide  that  Federal  aid  means 
Federal  control  of  education  at  the  local 
level.  Neither  the  Intent  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Metcalf  proposal  nor  the  intent  of 
the  measure  Itself  is  to  bring  Federal  policy 
into  school  administration,  curriculum,  etc. 
And  I  have  an  Idea  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce really  knows  this. 

I  think  the  chamber  of  commerce  ought 
to  have  the  courage  of  Its  convictions  to 
tell  the  American  people  and  schoolchildren 
now  attending  half-day  sessions  or  crowded 
into  classrooms  like  sardines  that  Federal 
funds  shoxild  not  be  spent  to  help  them 
because  it  would  upset  the  economy,  create 
inflation,  ad  Infinitum.  At  least  the  educa- 
tion bill  now  before  the  committee  could 
be  argued  on  its  merits,  Its  real  effect  on 
the  economy  and  fiscal  policy,  rather  than 
becoming  the  means  to  evade  the  central 
issue  by  using  it  as  an  example  of  Federal 
usurpation  of  local  education. 

Since  this  perennial  argument  Is  still  with 
us,  I  think  It  might  be  well  to  note,  in  brief 
fashion,  that  Federal  aid  Is  not  a  new  or 
startling  concept.  A  check  into  history  will 
prove  this.  Such  a  check  would  show,  for 
example,  that  Federal  aid  has  existed  in  one 
form  or  another  since  the  year  1785.  2  years 
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before  tbe  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
Otber  facta  to  note: 

1.  In  the  1930 '8  the  Federal  Government 
aided  In  the  building  of  many  needed  schools 
under  the  PWA  and  WPA  programs. 

a.  In  the  I940's  more  aid  was  given  under 
the  Lanham  Act. 

3.  In  the  1950's  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
continued  the  principles  of  the  Lanham  Act 
under  which  aid  is  given  for  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  in  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas. 

Can  the  opponenta  lay  claim,  much  less 
prove,  that  any  of  these  measures  resulted 
In  Federal  control  of  education?  I  thlnlc 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  need  to 
meet  the  Communist  challenge  by  educat- 
ing our  young  people  in  adequately  con- 
structed, well-spaced  facilities  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  well-quallfled  teachers,  I 
think  there  Is  another  compelling  reason  for 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  that  will 
permit  this  objective  to  become  a  reality. 
And  this  reason  Is  a  positive  one;  I  say  "posi- 
tive" because  it  is  not  based  on  our  reacting 
to  another  nation's  actions,  but  rather  the 
reason  stems  from  our  concept  that  a  free, 
well-informed  citizenry  is  the  prerequisite 
for  the  survival  of  democratic  institutions. 
This  is  part  of  our  thinking:  this  is  part  of 
our  proud  heritage.  This  whole  concept  was 
set  forth  with  clarity  in  1830  in  "A  Plea  for 
Public  Education."  preptu-ed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Working  Men's  Committee: 

"The  original  element  of  despotism  la  a 
monopoly  of  talent,  which  consigns  the  mul- 
titude to  comparative  Ignorance  and  secures 
the  balance  of  knowledge  on  the  side  of  the 
rich  and  the  rulers.  If  then  the  healthy  ex- 
istence of  free  government  be  •  •  •  rooted  in 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  of  a  government 
baaed  upon  that  will,  that  this  monopoly 
ahould  be  broken  up  and  that  the  means  of 
equal  knowledge  (the  only  security  for  equal 
liberty)  should  be  rendered,  by  legal  provi- 
sion, the  conunon  property  of  all  classes." 

It  la  my  hope  that  our  concept  of  the  im- 
portance of  public  education  will  be  imple- 
mented by  the  passage  of  legislation  based 
on  this  concept :  the  Metcalf  proposal. 


India 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1959 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to- 
day to  salute  the  people  of  India,  their 
Prime  Minister.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and 
His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  as  that  country  moves 
into  its  12th  year  of  independence. 

Though  only  half  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  India  is  the  home  of  every  sixth 
person  in  the  world,  ranking  it  as  the 
second  most  populous  nation.  Its  peo- 
ple present  a  colorful  mosaic  of  races, 
religions,  and  cultures.  Centuries  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  India  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  discoveries  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  metaphysics;  the  first 
classics  In  literature,  art.  and  law.  Five 
thousand  years  ago  a  highly  developed 
civilization  flourished  In  India,  and 
there  is  evidence  today  of  once  well- 
planned  cities,  sanitary  underground 
drainage,  hatha,  wide  roads,  and  houses 
made  of  burnt  brick.    Moreover,  findings 


reveal  that  the  Indian  people  even  then 
were  skilled  in  many  arts  and  crafts  and 
had  developed  a  form  of  writing. 

If  modem  India  is  viewed  today 
against  this  historical  background  rather 
than  its  past  independence,  development, 
and  maturity  the  richness  of  her  philos- 
ophy and  tht,  significance  of  her  tradi- 
tion will  offer  greater  meaning  to  a 
disordered  world. 

India  has  never  embarked  on  a  war 
of  conquests,  her  leaders  maintain. 
Moreover,  they  add,  through  all  the  cen- 
turies of  her  life,  India  has  usually  lived 
at  peace  with  her  neighbors,  and  her 
only  relationship  with  them  has  been  one 
involving  an  exchange  of  culture  through 
pilgrims  and  peaceful  delegations.  This 
is  not  to  imply  invaders  have  not  come 
to  India  and  effected  conquests,  but  the 
Indians  remind  they  have  been  absorbed 
by  her  and  have  become  Indians. 

So  when  India  came  face  to  face  with 
the  community  of  nations  for  the  first 
time  in  1947.  she  presented  a  curious 
blend  of  the  old  and  young:  old  because 
of  the  traditional  values  which  direct 
successfully  her  destiny  through  the  ages 
and  young  because  she  was  free  of  a 
background  of  aggressive  conquest  or  any 
other  such  inherited  legacy  of  behavior. 
Thus.  Nayantara  Sahgal,  the  daughter 
of  Madame  Pandit,  wrote  in  1953: 

Hers  was  the  unique  and  happy  position  of 
launching  Into  international  affairs  with  a 
blank  slate,  of  regarding  the  whole  world 
with  friendship,  and  announcing  that  her 
own  moral  sense  and  no  other  consideration 
would  b«  her  future  guide  In  matters  of 
policy. 

Madam  Sahgal  admits,  however,  the 
handicap  that  is  India's,  having  so 
recently  awakened  in  a  highly  Indus- 
trialized world  climate  and  finding  her- 
self so  far  behind  her  Western  neigh- 
bors in  many  important  respects.  She  is 
concerned  with  immediate  survival — 
food,  housing,  health,  and  education  of 
her  people  with  which  she  must  cope 
while  attempting  at  the  same  time  to 
pull  her  weight  around  with  the  polit- 
ically mature  and  highly  industrialized 
nations  while  attempting  to  adjust  her- 
self to  the  international  scene. 

In  response  to  Western  demand  for 
India's  abandonment  of  neutralism  that 
the  countries  of  its  hemisphere  may  suc- 
cessfully grapple  with  "the  resulting  dis- 
turbance in  that  carefully  contrived  cen- 
turies-old balance  of  power,  the  author 
gave  the  following  response: 

When  a  European  or  an  American  friend 
asks  me,  "Where  does  your  country  stand?" 
I  can  only  reply,  "Just  where  your  country 
stood  at  the  dawn  of  her  nationhood,  with 
perhaps  many  similar  problems."  I  would 
say  to  America,  for  example,  "In  1778  you 
became  a  sovereign,  independent  nation.  Yet 
it  was  1917,  and  three-quarters  of  a  war 
involving  the  entire  world  was  over,  before 
you  allowed  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  It.  Up 
to  that  time  you  were  occupied  in  con- 
solidating your  frontiers  and  your  inde- 
pendence. Are  you  not  better  equipped  than 
any  country  to  understand  India's  position?" 

India,  with  her  reverence  for  her  own 
traditions  and  culture,  has  at  the  same 
time  a  tremendous  admiration  for  the 
scientific  acumen  of  the  Western  nations. 
She  sends  her  young  people  abroad  to 
study  medicine,  science,  and  technology. 


She  employs  foreign  experts  and  seeks 
foreign  advice  for  her  irrigation  and 
other  large-scale  projects.  She  invites 
foreign  investment  and  welcomes  foreign 
aid.  The  self-su£Qclent  attitude  is  not 
hers.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  her  helping  hand 
has  been  outstretched  wherever  it  could 
be  of  service.  Her  good  neighbor  policy 
extends  around  the  globe,  for  in  this 
atomic  age  every  country  is  a  neighbor. 

But  the  spirit  of  satyagraha  which  ac- 
complished a  imlque  revolution  is  a  Just- 
ly proud  spirit.  It  seeks  friendship 
rather  than  favor,  it  wishes  to  learn  but 
not  to  imitate;  it  will  take  advice  but  not 
dictation.  It  will  continue  to  work  out  its 
salvation  in  its  own  serene  way,  and  by 
its  example,  perhaps,  accomplish  an  even 
greater  revolution — that  of  making  non- 
violence as  real  and  workable  a  creed  on 
the  international  plane  as  it  has  proved 
In  India's  national  life.  Only  if  this 
comes  to  pass,  will  the  world  have  taken 
its  first  step  toward  making  peace  an 
abiding  reality. 

If  the  above  quotation  of  this,  the  bril- 
liant young  Indian  woman,  becomes  a 
part  of  our  thinking  when  discussing 
policies  and  devising  programs  for  not 
only  India  but  all  other  members  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc  nations,  we  will  become 
increasingly  enlightened  and  the  world 
may  know  peace  everlasting. 

One  can  hardly  touch  any  aspects  of 
India  without  absorbing  particles  of  the 
noble  ideals  of  Mohandis  K.  Oandhi  and 
the  aspiration  for  peace  which  motivates 
the  Prime  Minister.  For  today  we  have 
chosen  two  such  reminders: 

FromOandhl: 

Hatred  ever  kills,  love  never  dies.  Such 
is  the  vast  difference  between  the  twr .  What 
is  obtained  by  love  io  retained  for  all  time. 
What  is  obtained  by  hatred  proves  a  burden 
in  reality,  for  it  increases  hatred.  The  duty 
of  a  human  being  is  to  diminish  hatred  and 
to  promote  love. 

Prom  Nehru: 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  year  or  two  that 
it  is  not  easy  for  even  great  powers  to  rein- 
troduce colonial  control  over  territories  whidi 
have  recently  become  Independent. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  it.  we 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  in  the  world  when 
an  attempt  of  forcible  imposition  of  ideas 
on  any  large  section  of  people  is  bound 
ultimately  to  fail.  In  present  circum- 
stances, this  will  lead  to  war  and  tremen- 
dous destruction.  There  will  be  no  vic- 
tory, only  defeat  for  everyone. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru's  remarks  before 
the  British  House  of  Commons  January 
22,  1947,  grow  in  meaning  with  the 
years — we  want  to  be  friendly  to  all.  We 
want  to  be  friendly  with  the  British  peo- 
ple and  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  What  I  would  like  this  House 
to  consider  is  this:  when  these  words 
and  these  labels  are  fast  changing  their 
meaning— and  in  the  world  today  there 
is  no  isolation — you  cannot  live  apart 
from  the  others.  You  must  cooperate  or 
you  must  fight.  There  is  no  middle  way. 
We  wish  for  peace.  We  do  not  want  to 
fight  any  nation  if  we  can  help  it.  The 
only  possible  real  objective  that  we.  In 
common  with  other  nations,  can  have  la 
the  objective  of  cooperating  In  building 
up  some  kind  of  world  structure,  call  It 
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One  World,  call  it  what  you  like.  The  and  alert  as  to  the  problems  of  other  utilize  their  remaininir  ohni«*»_^<tHi 
beginnings  of  this  world  structure  have  less  weU-informed  claimants.  Srv^e  ex^ln^Smf^n^Sl^ 
been  laid  in  the  United  NaUons  Organl-  The  DAV  national  serviS  officers  in  SoL  rtSSmlnf  A/rf.m  h^'  ,«' 
zation.  It  is  still  feeble;  it  has  many  Colorado  are  Mr.  ^""S^CaiTa^d^Mn  flriorotoerToWe,^'^''' ""^  °'^"" 
defects ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  beginning  LoweU  McGowan.  located  in  the  VA  Cen-  Ev^  Saim  nr^Wt!*  rtiff*.r.«t  r,.oh 
^^J^Vh^"'^  structure.  And  India  has  ter.  Denver  Federal  Center.  6^nvTr.  le^.%S  S^'^^^aS^'S  reSz^ 
pledged  herself  to  cooperate  in  ts  work.  Colo.  VA  hospitals  coming  under  the  that  governments  ^^fite  are  not 
India  can  add  meaning^  give  directions  jurisdiction  of  this  office  are:  A  530.bed  automatically  awanied  to  ^blS  vet- 
to  a  world  a^rift-maybe  not  in  things.  GM  hospital  at  Denver,  a  esi-bed  NP     erans-not  iiveror a   sil^r   Matter 

bv'b  eaS'aloti'^-''  '"'    "'"''  ''^"'  ""''  SS  t't  o  ""^  ^^r'^'  ^.^  *  '""^  °^     Frequently.  V^ui\t  laTof  ^offlci'ai 

by  bread  alone.  hospital  at  Grand  Junction.                          records,    death    or    disappearance    of 

^^^^^____  The  offices  of  the  Department  of  Colo-     former  buddies  and  associates   lapse  of 

rado.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  are     memory  with  the  passage  of  time   lack 

DAV  S.rvirM  !■  r«I«r.J«  located  in  room  116,  State  Office  Building,     of   information   and   experience,   proof 

UAV  Services  la  Colorado  Denver.  Colo.                                                   of  the  legal  service  connection  of  a  dis- 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  VA  paid     abiUty  becomes  extremely  difficult    too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  out  $60,101,000  for  its  veteran  program  in    many  times  impossible.    A  claims' and 

OF  Colorado,  including  disability  compensa-     rating   board  can  obviously   not  grant 

HAN    RVRHN  T    DATITRC  ^°"  ^  ^^  20,440  service  disabled  vet-     favorable  action  merely  based  on  the 

nun.  DIKUH  u.  KUUCKd  erans.     These  Federal  expenditures  in    opinions,  impressions  or  conclusions  of 

or  coLOEADo  Colorado  furnish  substantial  purchasing    persons  who  submit  notarized  affidavits 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  power  in  all  Communities.                           Specific,   detailed,   pertinent  facts  are 

Thursday,  March  19  1959  ^^    '^^^^    ^9    percent— 6.002— are     essential. 

Mr      ROOFRC5     „f     mioraHn     Mr  ^^F^^P  »'  ^*^«  26  DAV  chaptci's  in        The  VA,  which  acts  as  Judge  r\nd  Jury. 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado     Mr.  Colorado.                                                         cannot  properly  prosecute  claims  against 

SfrJnf/ofi^in*''"^?""*^''*^,''''*  ""!  ''^J'^i  '^^'^  29.percent  record  is  the   best    itself.    As  the  defendant,  in  effect,  the 

f!^t«.  ..  H      services  freely  extended  among  aU  States  but,  nevertheless,  not    U.S.    Veterans'    Administration    must 

to  thousands  of  Colorado  citizens  has  re-  good  enough  in  view  of  the  very  out-     award  the  benefits  provided  under  the 

*^*?   'l.f  ^'^^^       .."^?    attention.    These  standing  record  of  personalized  service     laws  administered  by  it,  only  under  cer- 

splendld  humanitarian  services  are  not  activities  and  accompUshments  of  the    tain  condiUons. 

sufficiently   appreciated    by   those   who  DAV  national  service  officers  in  behalf  of        A  DAV  national  service  officer  can  and 

have  benefited  thereby,  directly  and  in-  Colorado  veterans  and  dependents  during    does  advise  a  claimant  precisely  why 

directly.  the  last  10  fiscal  years,  as  revealed  by  the     his    claim    may    previously   have    been 

Among    the    several    congresslonally  following  sUtlstics:                                      denied  and  then  specifies  what  addl- 

Sati^'ite^'d^^'/rLpnl?^^^^  ciaimanu    conucted    (-u-                        Uonal  evidence  Is  essenUal.    The  clalm- 

Jiri  i?^^ior!5«  ^  .K^  ?^?li?*^i?*  f  ^*^"        n^'^) -— -  M.  «3     Wit  must  necessarily  bear  the  burden  of 

ters  in  Colorado,  is  the  Disabled  Amer-     claims  folders  reviewed 46. 809     obtaining  such  fact-giving  affidavit  evi- 

ican  Veterans.    The  DAV  is  the  only  Appearance,     before    rating                          dence.   The  experienced  naUonal  service 

•uch  organization  composed  exclusively       board. 22.186    officer  will,  of  course,  advise  him  as  to 

of    those    Americans    who    have    been  Compensation   increaaes   ob-                            its   possible    improvement,   before   pre- 

either  wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or  dis-        tAintd 4,083     senting  same  to  the  adludleatlon  affenpv 

abled  by  reason  of  active  service  in  the  SSrie7v^cT';:^nJrs°"^'""*-                ''  l^     i^tS^U^ot^'ot^^^ 

t^!tIZ^  llZ'  wifi^!?  H  fr^';  H  °^  !^aT tL'n%ru  obJin^i:::::                 ^    and  facts,  and  of  the  pertinent  laws,  prec 

some  country  allied  with  it.  during  time  xotai  monetary  benefits  ob-                           edents.  regulations  and  schedule  of  dis- 

of  war.    Formed  in  1920,  under  the  lead-         tained ea.  960, 647.  ao     ability  ratings.    No  DAV  national  serv- 

ership  of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  DAV  »_  «  ^  *  i  ,  ^  *w  ^ce  officer.  I  feel  certain,  ever  uses  his 
legislative  activities  have  benefited  every  These  above  figures  do  not  include  the  skill,  except  in  behalf  of  worthy  claim- 
compensated  disabled  veteran.  Its  pres-  accomplishments  of  other  national  serv-  a^ts  with  Justifiable  claims 
ent  national  commander  is  another  ice  officers  on  duty  in  the  central  office  of  Tlie  VA  has  denied  more  claims  than 
Judge,  David  B.  Williams,  of  Concord,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  handling  jt  ^as  allowed— because  most  claims  are 
Mass.  Its  national  adjutant  is  John  E.  aPPeals  and  reviews,  or  in  Its  three  dis-  not  properly  prepared  It  is  very  signifi- 
Feighner.  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Its  na-  trict  offices,  handling  death  and  insur-  g^nt  as  pointed  out  by  the  DAV  act- 
tlonal  legislative  director  is  Elmer  M.  a^ice  cases.  Over  the  last  10  years,  they  jng  national  director  of  claims  Chester 
Freudenberger.  its  national  director  of  reported  83,611  claims  handled  in  such  a.  Cash,  that  a  much  higher  percentage 
claims,  Cicero  F.  Hogan.  and  its  national  district  offices,  resulting  in  monetary  of  those  claims,  which  have  been  pre- 
director  of  employment  relations,  benefits  of  $20,850,335.32,  and  in  the  cen-  pared  and  presented  with  the  aid  of  a 
John  W.  Burris,  all  located  at  its  na-  tral  office,  they  handled  58.282  reviews  dav  national  service  officer,  are  eventu- 
tional  service  headquarters  at  1701  18th  and  appeals,  resulting  In  monetary  bene-  ally  favorably  acted  upon  than  Is  the 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  fits  of  $5,337,389.05.  Proportionate  addi-  case  as  to  those  claimants  who  have  not 
Inasmuch  as  less  than  10  percent  of  tional  benefits  were  thereby  obtained  for  given  their  powers  of  attorney  to  any 
our  country's  war  veterans  are  receiv-  Colorado  veterans,  their  dependents  and  such  special  advocate, 
ing  monthly  disability  compensation  their  survivors.  Another  fact  not  generally  known  Is 
payments  for  service-connected  disabil-  These  figures  fail  properly  to  paint  the  that,  under  the  overall  review  of  claims 
itles — some  2  million— the  DAV  can  picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  In-  inaugurated  by  the  VA  some  4  years 
never  aspire  to  become  the  largest  of  the  dividualized  advice,  counsel,  and  assist-  ago,  the  disability  compensation  pay- 
several  veteran  organizations.  Never-  ance  extended  to  all  of  the  claimants  who  ments  of  about  37,200  veterans  have 
theless.  since  shortly  after  Its  forma-  have  contacted  DAV  service  officers  in  been  discontinued,  and  reduced  as  to 
tion  in  1920.  the  DAV  national  head-  person,  by  telephone,  and  by  letter.  about  27,300  others  at  an  aggregate  loss 
quarters,  located  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  all  to  them  of  more  than  $28  million  per 
maintained  the  largest  staff,  of  amy  vet-  disabled  veterans — only  about  10  percent  year.  About  1  percent — .0099 — of  such 
eran  organization,  of  fulltime  trained  of  whom  were  DAV  members— their  de-  discontinuances  and  reductions  have 
national  service  officers,  138  of  them,  who  pendents,  and  others,  in  response  to  their  probably  occurred  as  to  disabled  vet- 
are  located  in  the  63  regional  and  three  varied  claims  for  service  connection,  dis-  erans  in  Colorado  with  a  consequent  loss 
district  offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad-  ability  compensation,  medical  treatment,  of  about  $2,677,200  per  year. 
ministration,  and  In  its  central  office  In  hospltallcatlon,  prosthetic  appliances.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants 
Washington,  D.C.  They  have  ready  ac-  vocational  training.  Insurance,  death  were  not  represented  by  the  DAV  or  by 
cess  to  the  official  claim  records  of  those  compensation  or  pension,  VA  guaran-  any  other  veteran  orguiization.  Judg- 
clalmants  who  have  given  them  their  teed  loans  for  homes,  farms,  and  busl-  ing  by  the  past,  sueh  imfavorable  ad- 
powers  of  attorney.  All  of  them  being  neises  and  so  forth.  Helpful  adyloe  wm  Judications  will  occur  as  to  an  additional 
war-handicapped  reterana  themselves,  also  given  as  to  eoimsellng  and  plaoe-  equi^  number  or  more  during  the  next 
these  service  officers  are  sympathetic  ment  into  suitable  useful  emplosrment  to    3  years,  before  such  review  Is  completed. 
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I  urge  every  disabled  veteran  in  Colorado 
to  give  hlB  power  of  attorney  to  the  na- 
tional service  ofBcer  ot  the  DAV,  or  of 
some  other  veteran  organlMttion.  or  of 
the  American  Red  Croes,  jvmt  ae  a  pro- 
tective measure. 

The  average  claimant  who  receives 
helpful  advice  probably  does  not  realize 
the  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence of  a  competent  expert  national 
service  officer. 

Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs 
of  about  $12,197,600  during  a  10-year 
period,  one  would  find  that  it  has  ex- 
pended about  $3.50  for  each  claim  folder 
reviewed,  or  about  $8.80  tor  each  rating 
board  appearance,  or  again,  about  $22.70 
for  each  favorable  award  obtained,  or 
about  $123  for  each  service  connec- 
tion obtained,  or  about  $54  for  each  com- 
pensation increase  obtained,  and  has 
obtained  about  $14.10  of  direct  monetary 
benefits  for  claimants  for  each  dollar 
expended  by  the  DAV  for  Its  national 
service  ofBcer  setup.  Moreover,  such 
benefits  will  generally  continue  for  many 
years. 

Evidently,  most  claimants  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  receives 
no  Government  subsidy  whatsoever. 
The  DAV  Is  enabled  to  maintain  Its 
nation-wide  staff  of  expert  national 
service  officers  primarily  because  of  in- 
come from  membership  dues  collected  by 
Its  local  chapters  and  from  the  net  in- 
come on  its  Idento-Tag  (miniature  auto- 
mobile license  tags)  project,  owned  by 
the  DAV  and  operated  by  its  employees, 
most  of  whom  are  disabled  veterans, 
their  wives,  or  their  widows,  or  other 
handicapped  Americans — a  rehabilita- 
tion project  In  thus  furnishing  them 
with  useful  employment.  Incidentally, 
without  checking  as  to  whether  they  had 
previously  sent  In  a  donation,  more  than 
1  million  owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys  have 
received  them  back  from  the  DAV's 
Idento-Tag  Department,  6,029  of  whom, 
during  the  last  8  years,  were  Colorado 
residents. 

Every  eligible  veteran,  by  becoming 
a  DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens,  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  such  much-needed  pub- 
lic support  as  will  enable  it  to  maintain 
Its  invaluable  nation-wide  service  setup 
on  a  more  adequate  basis.  So  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  dis- 
tressed disabled  veterans,  if  the  DAV 
could  be  enabled,  financially ,  to  main- 
tain an  expert  service  officer  In  every 
one  of  the  173  VA  hospitals. 

Dvirlng  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV  has 
also  relied  on  appropriations  from  its 
separately  Incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV 
Service  Foimdatlon.  aggregating  $3,300.- 
000,  exclusively  for  salaries  to  its  na- 
tional service  officers.  Its  reserves 
having  been  thus  nearly  exhausted,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  is  therefore 
very  much  in  need  of  the  generous  sup- 
port of  all  "serviced"  claimants.  DAV 
members  and  other  social-minded 
Americans — by  direct  donations,  by  des- 
ignations in  Insurance  policies,  by  be- 
quests in  wins,  by  assignments  of  stocks 
and  bonds  and  by  establishing  special 
types  of  trust  funds. 

A  special  type  of  memorial  trust  fund 
originated  about  3  years  ago  with  con- 
cerned disabled  veteran  members  of  the 


DAV  chapter  in  Butte,  Mont.,  which  es- 
tablished the  first  perpetual  rehabilita- 
tion fund  of  $1,000  with  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation.  Recently  it  added  another 
$100  thereto.  Since  then,  every  DAV 
unit  in  that  State  has  established  such  a 
special  memorial  trust  fund  ranging  from 
$100  to  $1,000.  equivalent  to  about  $4  per 
DAV  member. 

As  a  DAV  life  member,  I  am  pleased 
to  enroll  as  one  of  the  benefactors  on  the 
memorial  honor  roll  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  with  the  realization  that 
only  the  Interest  earnings  therefrom  will 
be  available  for  appropriation  to  the 
DAV  for  its  use  in  continuing  to  maintain 
its  national  service  officer  setup  in  my 
State  of  Colorado. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any 
such  rehabilitation  sei-vice  can  help  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  DAV  to  continue 
such  excellent  rehabilitation  services  In 
Colorado  by  sending  in  donations  to  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation,  631  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Every  such  "serviced"  claimant  who  is 
eligible  can  and  should  also  become  a 
DAV  member,  preferably  a  life  mem- 
ber, for  which  the  total  fee  is  $100 — $50 
to  those  born  before  January  1.  1902,  or 
World  War  I  veterans — payable  in  in- 
stallments within  2  full  fiscal  year  pe- 
riods. 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  our 
Government  more  representative  by  be- 
ing a  supporting  member  of  at  least  one 
organization  which  reflects  his  interests 
and  viewpoints — labor  unions,  trade  as- 
sociations, and  various  religious,  frater- 
nal, and  civic  associations.  All  of  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  ought  to  be  members  of  one 
or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service-giving 
veteran  organizations.  All  of  America's 
disabled  defenders,  who  are  receiving  dis- 
ability compensation,  have  greatly  bene- 
fited by  their  own  official  voice,  the  DAV. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  statement 
I  made  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  on  S.  1062, 
Thursday,  March  19.  1959.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement  by  Hon.  Emantjil  Cellex,  or  New 
YoMC,  Betoke  the  Setvate  Committee  dm 
Banking  and  Cukrency,  on  S.  1062,  Makch 
19,  1959 

INTBOOTTCriON 

I  appreciate  Uie  opportxinlty  to  present  to 
this  dlstlngulabed  committee  my  views  eon- 
cerniDg  S.  10«3  wtkich  ivould  provide  safe- 
guards against  mergers  and  coxtsolldatlons 
of  banks  wMch  might  lessen  competition 
unduly  or  tend  unduly  to  create  a  monopoly 
In  the  field  of  banking,  l  would  point  out 
that  the  views  I  expres-?  are  based  In  eon- 
sideraMe  part  on  extensive  studies,  hearings, 
and  reporta  of  the  Bouar  Judiciary  Antitrust 
Subcommittee.  deaUng  with  the  competitive 
aspects  of  bank  mergers.     To  summarize  my 


position.  I  recommend  favorable  considera- 
tion of  S.  loea  provided  it  la  amended  In  the 
following  respacts : 

First,  by  prohibiting  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agency  from  approving 
any  bank  merger  or  consoUdatlon  where,  in 
any  section  of  the  country,  the  effect  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly: 

Second,  by  requiring  the  appropriate  Ped- 
eral  bank  supervisory  agency  to  give  notice 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  a  proposed  merger 
and  to  enable  him  to  Intervene  or  offer  his 
views  respecting  the  competitive  phases  of 
the  transaction: 

Third,  by  requiring  notice  with  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  to  the  appropriate  super- 
visory authority  of  the  Interested  State  in 
the  event  the  transaction  involves  State 
banks; 

Fourth,  by  adoption  of  a  so-called  anti- 
trust savings  clause  for  a  merger  between 
banks  similar  to  that  governing  a  merger 
between  a  holding  company  and  a  bank  un- 
der section  1 1  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  thus  making  It  clear  thct  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
pertaining  to  banks  are  not  to  be  aup>erseded: 

Fifth,  by  adoption  of  provisions  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record. 

As  background  for  these  leglslaUve  rec- 
ommentlatlona.  I  propose  to  dlscuae  first  the 
trend  of  bank  merger  activity  and  the  re- 
sulting concentration  in  banking  facilities: 
second,  the  present  provisions  of  Federal 
law  dealing  with  bank  mergers:  and  ttnally, 
the  reasons  why  the  recommended  changes 
in  the  bill  are  necessary. 

CONCENTaATION    or   BANKING   FACILmES 

At  the  outset  I  would  emphasize  that  en- 
actment of  8.  loea  with  the  recommended 
amendments  Is  the  minimum  necessary  to 
maintain  a  sound,  vigorously  competitive 
unit  banking  system  in  this  country  and  to 
arrest  a  trend  which  is  concentrating  con- 
trol of  the  Nation's  banking  buslneaa  into 
the  hands  of  fewer  and  larger  financial  in- 
stitutions. At  the  present  time,  while  there 
are  approximately  13.500  commercial  banks 
In  this  country,  the  100  largest  control  ap- 
proximately 46  percent  of  the  Nation'B  total 
bank  assets,  and  more  than  48  percent  of  the 
bank  deposits.  In  10  of  the  Nation's  16 
leading  financial  centers,  4  banks  own  more 
than  80  percent  of  aU  commercial  assets. 
Furthermore,  in  nine  of  these  financial  cen- 
ters, two  banks  own  more  than  60  percent 
of  all  commercial  bank  assets.  Again  In 
each  of  the  16  leading  financial  centers,  as 
Indicated  by  the  following  table,  the  first 
a  banks  own  more  than  40  (>ercent  of  all  the 
commercial  asseU,  the  first  4  banks  00 
percent. 

Percentage  of  total  assets  oioned  by  Utrpest 
banks  in  principal  financial  centers 
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110U.V  Commltu*  oa  the  Jtulirlary  on  "ConxTnte  and 
Bank  .MerEors,"  p.  30  (84th  Cnof.,  Lst  srss.).  Si-c  also 
Hous«  Jwdirtary  R*pt.  .\o.  1417  on  U.K.  5K4S,  "Bank 
Mmtrrs,"  p.  8  (S4th  CoBft.,  m  arm.). 

Further  IndlCBtlng  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration Is  the  following  table  (Congkks- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.  103.  pt.  3,  p.  3705)  show- 
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Ing  as  of  June  SO,  1056.  the  proportion  of 
assets  for  each  of  64  cities  which  are  olaaal- 
fled  M  central  reserve  and  reserve  cities  by 
first,  the  largest  commerdja  and  second, 
the  5  largest  commercial  banks: 

Assets  o/  (J)  the  largest  commercial  banks. 
and  (2)  the  five  largest  commerical  banks 
as  percentages  o/  the  total  assets  of  all 
commercial  banks  in  Central  Reserve  arid 
Reserve  cities — 19SS 


City 

PercrntafM  as  of  June 
3U,  IWSfi 

|jUVe*t 
bank 

Slarfest 
banks 
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100.00 
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92.64 
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99.67 

Milwaukee.  Wb 

83.10 

Sourer:  Oflioc  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  Increase  in  banking  concentration  has 
been  coupled  with  a  comparative  contrac- 
tion in  the  credit  extended  to  borrowers 
by  the  banking  S3rstem.  As  banks  have 
grown  larger,  they  have  tended  to  have 
fewer  dealings  with  smaller  businesses.  A 
study  conducted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  demonstrated  that  the  very  large 
banks  with  deposits  of  #500  million  or  more 
had  the  least  number  of  loans  with  small 
business  of  all  classes  of  banks,  the  next  to 
lowest  dollar  volume  of  loans  with  small 
business,  and  the  amallest  percentage  of  dol- 
lar volume  of  all  loans  will  small  business.' 
Considering  the  decrease  In  the  proportion 
of  small  banks  In  the  financial  community, 
the  overall  drop  In  credit  extended,  and  the 
frequent  resort  to  Government  agencies  for 
funds.  It  seems  likely  that  the  increasing 
trend  toward  concentration  has  at  times  en- 
tailed credit  shortages  especially  for  smaller 
enterprises.* 


'  See  Bank  Mergers  and  Concentration  of 
Banking  FaclUtles,  a  Staff  Report  to  Sub- 
committee No.  6  of  the  HouM  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  p.  48  (1953). 

» Ibid. 


Moreover,  the  present  degree  of  concen- 
tration Is  contrary,  I  think,  to  the  funda- 
mental premise  that  the  banking  system  of 
the  United  States  should  rely  for  Its  vltaUty 
on  vigorous  competition  by  a  multitude  of 
independent  banks,  locally  organized,  locally 
financed,  and  locally  managed.  Unlike  other 
countries,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  France, 
where  a  few  mammoth  Institutions  control 
nearly  all  the  banking  facillUee,  the  Ameri- 
can system  is  based  on  unit  banking— that 
la,  strong,  growing  community  banks  which 
provide  a  wide  range  of  financial  services  to 
the  people  In  the  area.  It  la  the  unit  b«tnk- 
Ing  system  which  has  played  a  key  role  In 
the  economic  development  of  this  country. 
And  It  la  this  kind  of  system,  premised  on 
Independent  banks  effectively  competing 
with  each  other  that  must  be  perpetuated 
and  preserved.  For  Independent  banks  not 
only  act  as  a  necessary  balance  wheel  to 
offset  the  power  of  big  business,  they  tend 
to  provide  a  much  healthier  basis  for  elTec- 
tlve  community  organization  than  does  the 
absentee  ownership  of  giant  banking  insti- 
tutions. In  fact,  the  Independent  bank — 
not  the  mammoth  financial  house — provides 
In  many  cases  the  new  Ideas  from  which 
widespread  Innovations  originate. 

I  am  constrained  to  conclude  that  unless 
additional  legislative  precautions  are  taken 
of  the  kind  here  recommended  to  preserve 
the  competition  that  still  exists,  there  is 
the  very  ;eal  possibility  that  banking  credit 
will  be  dominated  to  an  ever-Increasing  ex- 
tent by  a  small,  tightly  knit  group. 

BANK    MEBGEB   ACTIVITT 

Largely  responsible.  In  my  Judgment,  for 
the  concentration  that  now  characterizes  the 
banking  system,  has  been  a  rapidly  acceler- 
ating trend  toward  bank  mergers  which  has 
been  a  major  development  In  banking  over 
the  past  8  years.  As  rhown  by  the  following 
table.  In  the  period  1950  through  1958,  some 
1.330  of  the  Nation's  commercial  banks  have 
disappeared  by  way  of  mergers  and  consoUda- 
tloivs: 

Decreascs  in  number  of  commercial  banks 
because  of  consolidations  and  absorptions 

Number 

1921 305 

1922 _ _ 394 

1923 329 

1924 373 

1925 _ 363 

1926... _ 462 

- 567 

-— 534 

636 

- 769 

798 

433 

322 
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160 
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186 

100 

119 

96 

69 

89 

86 

72 

79 

93 

84 

76 

77 

91 

82 

100 

116 

207 

232 

189 

lea 

161 


1927. 

1928.. 

1929 -. 

1930.. 

1931.. 

1932.. 

1933-. 

1934.. 

1935_. 

1936- 

1937.. 

1938.. 

1939.. 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942-. 

1943.. 

1944.. 

1945.- 

1946.. 

1947.- 

1948.. 

1949.. 

1950.- 

1951.- 

1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1956.. 

1956.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 


Source :  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


Of  theae  1,330  mergers  and  oonaoUdaUons. 
731  or  over  one-half  Involved  national  bank 
transactions  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  ToUl  resources  of  the  banks 
absorbed  In  these  national  bank  mergers 
amounted  to  111,303,146,733. 

Another  matter  that  I  Jtnow  is  of  Interest 
to  this  committee  Is  the  gradual  decline  In 
the  total  number  of  banks  In  the  Nation. 
During  the  last  35  years  the  banking  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation  has  been  reduced  by 
more  than  half;  In  1921  there  were  more 
than  30,000  banks  serving  the  Nation's  credi- 
tors and  depositors  as  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 13,500  at  the  present  time.  True,  a 
large  share  of  the  Nation's  loeses  occurred 
prior  to  1933  because  of  the  depression  when 
approximately  9,000  banks  were  forced  to 
suspend  operations  during  the  4 -year  period 
between  1930  and  the  end  of  1933.  How- 
ever, as  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  testified  "since  1933  the  mer- 
ger movement  has  been  the  major  factor  In 
the  gradual  decline  In  the  total  number  of 
banks." ' 

The  fact  Is  that  the  banking  population  of 
our  country  Is  at  a  35 -year  low  despite  the 
postwar  boom,  despite  the  286  percent 
growth  In  bank  assets,  despite  the  new  high 
level  of  loans  and  deposits,  despite  the 
greatly  increased  use  of  banking  services, 
and  despite  the  enormous  growth  In  the 
number  of  depositors. 

The  continued  downtrend  in  the  niunber 
of  the  Nation's  banks  is  even  more  striking 
when  examined  on  a  regional  basis.  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  where  New 
York  City  is  widely  recognized  as  the  finan- 
cial capital  of  the  world,  there  were  611 
State-chartered  banks  In  1926.  The  State's 
banking  structure  weathered  the  depression 
with  the  loss  of  less  than  100  banks  between 
1929  and  1933,  and  by  1935  New  York  State 
had  471  chartered  banks  In  operation.  Yet 
the  number  of  banks  kept  decreasing  until 
there  are  now  less  than  380,  a  loss  almost 
as  severe  as  that  suffered  in  the  depression 
years. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  the  reduction  In  the  number 
of  Independent  banks.  If  thereby  only  weak 
banks  were  eliminated.  The  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  the  banks  that  have  been  absorbed 
In  merger  activity  during  the  past  number 
of  years  have  not  been  for  the  most  part  the 
financially  weak.  Nor  have  they  been.  In 
the  main,  the  specialized,  ftie  poorly  or- 
ganized, or  the  Inefficiently  managed.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  banks  that  have 
been  absorbed  have  been  growing,  efficient, 
profitable,  vigorously  competitive  banks 
taken  over  at  peak  earning  capacity.  In 
short,  the  merger  pattern  Is  not  predomi- 
nantly a  situation  where  twc  or  more  small. 
Inadequately  financed  or  managed  banks, 
falling  behind  In  the  competitive  race,  seek 
by  merging  to  form  a  big  Integrated  Insti- 
tution, able  to  compete  on  equal  terms.  In- 
deed, a  large  percentage  of  mergers  Involved 
one  or  more  giant  banks  having  assets  of 
$100  million  or  more.  And  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  absorbed  banks  had  assets  in  ex- 
cess of  over  $50  million.*  Furthermore, 
many  of  these  mergers  have  been  primarily 


i 


•  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Cur- 
rent Antitrust  Problems,  p.  2177  (84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*  For  a  list  showing  the  resomrces  of  each 
bank  absorbed  In  a  merger  transaction  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
in  the  period  1950-56,  see  hearings  before 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  H.R.  264  and  HJt.  2143 
(Premerger  Notification) ,  pp.  146-171  (85th 
Cong.,  lst  sess.).  See  also  hearings  before 
House  Banking  and  Currency  C<Hnmlttee  on 
8. 1451  and  HJl.  7026  (Proposed  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1957).  pp.  581-614  (85th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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the  outgrowth  of  a  deliberate  effort  on  the 
part  of  certain  banks  to  expand  their  bank- 
ing facilities,  add  to  their  capital  and  de- 
positors, and.  in  general.  Increas*  their  oTerall 
financial  strength  in  the  ect»noiny. 

Take  New  York  City,  for  Instance,  where 
there  occurred  in  195S  the  three  largest 
mergers  In  the  history  of  the  country  In 
terms  of  total  deposits.  In  March  of  that 
year  the  Chase  National  Bank  with  total 
assets  of  95,609  million  merged  with  the 
Bank  of  Manhattan  Co.  with  assets  of  $1,639 
million,  and  the  Bronx  County  Trust  Co. 
with  assets  of  $76  million.  This  merger  pro- 
vided the  new  entity,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  with  total  assets  of  $7,374  million  or 
21.7  percent  of  the  total  aseets  of  all  banks 
in  New  York  City  and  Jumped  It  to  first 
place  in  New  York  City  and  second  place  In 
the  Nation. 

Also  In  March  1955  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  previously  the  second  largest 
bank  In  the  United  States,  with  assets  of 
$5,767  million,  took  over  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  which  had  total  assets 
of  $713  million.  The  new  combination,  the 
First  National  City  Bank,  then  ranked  second 
in  the  area,  with  assets  of  $6,480  million,  or 
19.1  percent  of  the  total. 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  with  assets  of  $2,207  million,  acquired 
the  Public  National  Bank  Si,  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  which  controlled  assets  comprising 
some  $562  million.  This  was  only  the  last 
of  a  series  of  acquisitions  by  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  which  has  been  taking  over  other  banks 
at  a  rapid  rate  for  the  last  several  years. 
Thus,  since  1950  Bankers  Trust  has  absorbed 
ruch  substantial  banking  Institutions  as  the 
Title  Guarantee  tt  Trust  Co.,  Lawyers  Trust 
Co.,  Flushing  National  Bank,  the  Commercial 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  the  Bayslde 
National  Bank. 

In  December  1954  the  Chemical  Bank  ti 
Trust  Co.,  with  assets  of  $2,081  million,  com- 
bined with  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  it.  Trust 
Co.,  which  had  assets  of  $821  million,  to  form 
the  Chemical  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  which 
now  has  total  assets  of  $2,902  million. 

In  part,  because  of  this  merger  activity, 
New  York  City  now  has  only  56  conunerclal 
banks,  whereas  at  the  openlrig  of  the  century 
it  bad  127.  Further,  the  city's  4  largest 
banks  control  61  percent  of  all  deposits, 
whereas  In  1900  the  4  largest  had  only  21 
percent  of  the  total  deposits. 

Nor  U  merger  activity  in  New  York  City  at 
an  end.  Of  great  competitive  significance  is 
the  proposed  merger  between  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
both  ot  which  are  engaged  in  commercial 
banking  In  the  city  of  New  York,  primarily  as 
wholesale  banks.  Guaranty  Trust  Is  the  9th 
largest  bank  in  the  Nation,  while  J.  P.  Morgan 
Is  the  a2d  largest.  This  merger  not  only 
would  result  in  the  new  entity  becoming 
the  fourth  largest  bank  In  the  Nation;  it 
wo\Ud  accelerate  the  merger  trend  among 
Other  city  banks.  As  reported  In  Business 
Week  of  January  10,  1959,  "New  York  bankers 
predict  that  if  and  when  (this]  merger  goes 
through,  a  series  of  competitive  reallnements 
will  result  that  won't  end  until  a  new  'bal- 
ance of  power'  is  established  among  New 
York  banks." 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  New  York 
situation  Is  by  no  means  a  local  phenomenon. 
Other  leading  financial  centers  have  likewise 
experienced  a  similar  rash  of  bank-merger 
activity.  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  example, 
the  Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Trusts  &  Banking, 
the  second  largest  bank  in  the  area,  with 
total  assets  of  $805  million,  merged  with  the 
First  National  Bank,  which  was  fifth  in  size, 
with  total  assets  of  $218  million.  The  con- 
solidated bank  had  total  assets  of  about 
$1,023  million,  making  it  the  largest  bank- 
ing institution  in  the  area,  with  control  of 
25.3  percent  of  total  banking  assets.  Prior 
to  that.  In  1953,  the  Tradesman's  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co..  with  total  assets  of  $139 


million,  merged  with  th.»  Land  Title  Bank  St 
Trust  Co.,  which  had  assets  of  $96  million. 
Also  in  1953  the  Girard  lYust  Com  Exchange 
Bank,  with  assets  of  $579  million,  acquired 
the  National  Bank  of  Oermantown,  with 
assets  of  $39  million.  The  Girard  Trust  Com 
Exchange  Bank  itself  resulted  frcm  a  merger 
in  1951  between  the  Girard  Trust  Co..  one 
of  the  hundred  largest  i>ankA  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Com  Exchange  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Co.,  another  leading  bank. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  tlie  Mellon  National 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  has  risen  after  a  long 
series  of  mergers  to  a  point  where  It  has 
assets  of  $1,861  million  representing  61  per- 
cent of  the  total  assets  in  that  area.  Between 
January  1950  and  the  end  of  1954,  Mellon 
National  had  absorbed  at  least  13  other 
banks,  many  of  them  nmall,  independent 
banks  which  had  previously  served  deposi- 
tors and  borrowers  in  the  suburban  commu- 
nities In  the  Pittsburgh  area.  In  1948.  eight 
banks  had  merged  or  contwlldated  by  Mellon 
National  and  in  1947  it  had  absorbed  two 
large  banks  in  Pittsburgh  and  seven  banks 
In  the  adjacent  suburbs. 

In  Providence,  R.I.,  the  Industrial  Trust 
Co.,  with  assets  of  $312  million,  merged  in 
1954  with  the  Providence  Union  National 
Bank,  with  assets  of  $168  million,  which 
gave  the  resultant  Provld<!nce  Industrial  Na- 
tional Bank  control  of  some  57.7  percent  of 
all  banking  assets  in  that  city. 

In  California  the  First  Western  Bank  ft 
Trust  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  a  subsidiary  of 
Transamerlca  Corp..  absorbed  14  other  Cali- 
fornia banks  in  1954  and  increased  its  assets 
in  the  process  from  $333  million  to  $798  mil- 
lion. 

Many  other  cities  have  also  experienced 
analagous  bank-merger  activity  in  the  last 
several  years;  for  example,  Boston,  Cleveland. 
Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Cincinnati.  Balti- 
more. Washington.  D.C.,  Houston,  Indianapo- 
lis, Hartford,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Wilming- 
ton, Del." 

As  a  result  of  the  depletion  In  the  ranks 
of  the  country's  banks  through  mergers,  com- 
petition among  banks  has  been  lessened  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation.  What 
is  more,  over  76  counties  in  the  United  States 
have  no  commercial  banking  facilities  what- 
soever, while  more  than  half  the  counties  in 
the  United  States  have  only  three  or  fewer 
banks  serving  the  needs  of  the  commimlty. 
Hundreds  of  small,  rxu-al  American  commu- 
nities have  become  bankless  towns  and  many 
others  are  served  by  only  one  bank  in  place  of 
two  or  three  which  existed  in  the  I920's. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  testified  before  our  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee,  that  the  bank  merger 
trend  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  This  is 
particularly  true  since  competition  Is  one  of 
the  strongest  factors  safeguarding  a  sound 
banking  system.  To  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Chairman  of  the  Reserve  Board 
in  June  1955:  • 

"The  Chaisman.  And  would  you  say,  as  a 
very  distinguished  and  very  efficient  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  this  merger 
movement  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  you 
and  jrour  colleagues  on  tlie  Board? 

"Mr.  Martin.  It  is.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  we  note  In  a  later  paragraph.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter that  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to." 

Mr.  Martin  added: 

"I  would  like  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  a  trend  which  has  given  us  very 
serious  concern.  •  •  * "  * 


•  See  Interim  Report  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee. House  Committee  on  the  Jixlici- 
ary  on  Corporate  and  Bank  Mergers,  pp.  28- 
30  (84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

•  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Sutx:ommlttae, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Cur- 
rent Antitrust  Problems,  p.  2159  (84th  OOBif., 
1st  sess.). 

'  Id.,  p.  2165. 


In  March  1957,  Mr.  Martin  of  the  rteserve 
Board  again  emphasized  that  the  bank  mer- 
ger trend  was  a  matter  that  gave  the  Board 
very  serious  concern.* 

PSESENT    PROVISIONS    OT    FEDERAL    LAW    DEALING 
Wmf   BANK    MERGERS    ARE   INAOEQT7ATE 

Under  the  National  Banking  Act,  approval 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  re- 
quired for  any  merger  between  national 
banks,  or  between  a  national  bank  and  a 
State  bank,  where  the  resultant  institution 
is  a  national  l>ank.*>  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  '•  requires  that 
aprprovai  of  certain  mergers  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Comptroller  of  the  Cxurency  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  the  case  may  be. 
but  only  where  the  capital  stock  or  surplus 
of  the  resulting  bank  will  be  less  than  the 
aggregate  stock  of  the  two  institutions  com- 
bined. Also,  approval  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  is  required  for 
mergers  between  insured  and  nonlnsured 
banks."  None  of  these  Federal  banking 
statutes  applicable  to  mergers,  deals  sub- 
stantively with  competition  in  the  field  of 
banking,  and  in  no  case  is  the  competitive 
Impact  of  the  merger  a  necessary  element 
to  be  considered  by  Federal  banking  ofllcials 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  grant  ap- 
proval. 

Bank  mergers  are  also  circumscribed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890 
which  prohibits  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  attempts  to  monopolize,  or  monop- 
olization of  trade  or  commerce.  Illegality 
Is  established  by  proof  that  the  merger  has 
actually  restated  in  an  unreasonable  lessen- 
ing of  competition;  It  Is  Immaterial  whether 
the  merger  was  accomplished  by  stock  or 
asset  acquisitions. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  on 
the  other  hand,  deals  specifically  with  cor- 
porate and  bank  mergers  and  bans  those 
achieved  by  stock  purchases  where  there  Is 
a  reasonable  probability  of  a  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  or  a  tendency  to 
monopoly.  Responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
section  Insofar  as  banks  are  concerned  Is 
vested  concurrently  in  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Section  7  was  designed  to  stop  mergers  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Sherman  Act,  but  its 
failure  to  include  mergers  accomplished  by 
asset  acquisitions  resulted  in  a  loophole 
which  so  far  as  nonbanklng  corporations  are 
concerned  was  closed  by  passage  of  the  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver  Act  of  1960.  However,  because 
of  revisions  made  In  subsequent  versions  of 
various  antimerger  bills,  it  became  imprac- 
ticable to  Include  within  the  scope  of  the 
Oeller-Kefauver  Act  corporatlona  other  than 
those  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  This  left  asset  ac- 
quisitions by  banks  unaffected  by  the  new 
law.  since  authority  to  enforce  the  provisions 
Of  section  7  dealing  with  banks  is  vested  In 


•  Hearings  before  Antitrust  SutKommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.R. 
264  and  HR.  2143  (Premerger  Notification), 
p.  229  (86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) .  For  a  contrary 
view  that  the  merger  trend  is  not  a  matter 
of  serious  concern,  see  testimony  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  before  House  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  in  March  1957.  Id.,  p. 
182. 

*  40  Stot.  1043.  PubUc  Law  420.  65th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  (1918).  12  U.SC.  33;  44  Stat. 
1224.  Public  Law  639,  69th  Cong..  2d  seas. 
(1927),  12  U.S.C.  34a.  Approval  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  not  required 
where  a  national  bank  leaves  the  national 
system  by  consolidation  or  merger  with  a 
State  bank. 

» 64  Stat.  878,  Public  Law  797.  Blst  Cong, 
2d  sess.  (1950),  12  U.3.C.  1828(c). 

»  64  Stat.  873,  Public  Law  191.  81st  Cong., 
2d  sess.  (1950)  12  U.S.C.  1828(c). 
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the  Federal   Reserve  Board  and  not  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Beyond  this,  virtually  all  bank  mergers 
are  accomplished  by  asset  acquisitions  by 
virtue  not  only  of  provisions  of  Federal  law 
prohibiting  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from 
purchasing  corporate  stocks,  but  also  of  vari- 
ous State  sututes  prescribing  similar  limi- 
tations. For  these  reasons,  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  has  little  value  in  coping  with 
the  mounting  trend  of  bank  merger  activity. 
In  fact,  since  section  7  was  adopted  in  1914. 
only  one  proceeding  has  been  instituted — 
that  a  case  brought  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  against  the  so-called  Glmnlnl  group 
controlling  Transamerlca. 

To  close  this  loophole  in  sectl<m  7  and  pro- 
vide Federal  enforcement  agen<les  with  the 
same  authority  to  move  against  bank  mergers 
accomplished  by  asset  acquisitions,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5048  in  the  84th  Congress.  This 
bill  was  adopted  by  the  House  without  dis- 
sent on  February  6,  1956,  but  was  not  brought 
up  on  the  Senate  fioor  for  vote.**  I  might 
add  that  the  measiire  was  In  accordance  with 
the  President's  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  1956  and  repeated  in  1957, 
1958,  and  1959,  calling  for  revision  of  anti- 
trust legislation  to  cover  bank  mergers  ac- 
complished  by  asset    acquisitions.'' 

One  month  after  House  passage  of  H.R. 
5948,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  banking  stat- 
utes (speclflcally  sec.  18(c)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act)  so  as  to 
give  Federal  banking  agencies  sole  Jurisdic- 
tion to  approve  or  disapprove  bank  mergers. 
This  Treasury  Department  recommendation 
was  designed,  I  t>elleve,  to  head  off  Senate 
passage  of  HJt.  5948.  Moreover,  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  President's  recommendation 
seeking  revision  via  antitrust  legislation  to 
cover  bank  mergers  accomplished  by  asset 
acquisitions  as  envisaged  by  H.R.  5948.  In 
any  event,  a  Senate  bill  embodying  the 
Treasury  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  84th  Congress  and  again  in  the 
85th  Congress  as  section  23,  chapter  5,  title 
HI  of  the  proposed  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1957.  S.  1062,  the  subject  of  the 
present  hearings,  is  identical  with  these 
earlier  proposals. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  despite  the 
foregoing  considerations,  amendment  of  the 
banking  laws  in  this  area  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  amendment  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  cover  bank  mergers  accomplished  by 
asset  acquisitions  provided  that  changes  as 
here  recommended  are  made  In  S.  1062.  In- 
deed, to  assure  against  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Banking  Committees  workli^g  at  cross- 
purposes  with  each  other  in  respect  to  this 
problem,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  deferring 
temporarily  consideration  of  H.R.  4152,  a  bill 
I  introduced  last  month  wliich  would  plug 
the  banking  loophole  in  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

SXTMMART    OP   S.    1062 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I  turn 
to  8.  1062.  That  bill  would,  first,  expand 
provisions  of  existing  law  so  as  to  require 
prior  approval  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
bank  supervisory  agency  for  every  merger  or 


"During  the  84th  Congress,  I  (.ponsored  a 
subsequent  bill  dealing  with  premerger  noti- 
fication (H.R.  9424)  which  incorporated  the 
provisions  of  B.S..  6948.  H.R.  9424  was  passed 
by  the  House  without  dissent  on  April  16, 
1956,  and  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  July  27.  1956, 
too  late  for  final  Senate  action. 

"  See  Economic  Report  of  President,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1956,  pp.  78-8:  Economic  Report  of 
President,  January  23,  1957,  p.  61;  Economic 
Report  of  President,  January  20,  1958,  p.  64; 
Economic  Report  of  President,  January  20, 
1959,  p.  63. 


consolidation  involving  insured  banks.  Sec- 
ond, in  granting  or  withholding  consent, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  ex  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be. 
would  be  required  to  consider  not  only  the 
usual  banking  factors,  but  also  to  "take  into 
consideration  whether  the  effect  (of  the 
proposed  transaction)  may  be  to  lessen  com- 
petition unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to  create 
a  monopoly."  Finally,  the  appropriate  su- 
pervisory agency  would  be  required  to  con- 
sult the  other  two  Federal  banking  agencies 
on  the  question  of  competition  and  "may 
also  request  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  respect  to  such  question,"  al- 
though there  would  be  no  requirement  to 
do  so. 

COMPETITIVE    CONSIDERATIONS    ARE    VIRTUALLY 
IGNORED 

Under  the  bill,  competitive  considerations 
would  be  only  one  of  the  various  factors  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  in 
scrutinizing  a  proposed  bank  merger.  Be- 
yond this,  an  entirely  novel  test  is  proposed, 
namely,  whether  the  acquisition  "may  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to  create 
a  monopoly."  Indisputably  this  proposed 
standard  is  far  weaker  than  that  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  which  applies  to  other 
businesses  and  prohibits  any  merger  where 
the  effect  of  the  acquisition  may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  mdnopoly.  Moreover,  in  the  69 
years  since  passage  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  no  suggestion  has  been  made  that  its 
provisions  designed  to  prevent  clogs  on  com- 
petition did  not  apply  equally  to  banking  and 
nonhankirg  corporations.  Nor  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  banking  industry  so  unique 

as  to  Justify  such  departure.  As  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  testified,  "It  is  no 
less  important  to  have  competition  in  bank- 
ing, when  this  can  be  done  soundly,  as  it  is 
in  other  fields  of  commerce  and  Industry."  '♦ 
In  these  circumstances,  I  must  view  with  the 
utmost  gravity  a  proposed  standard  that 
would  provide  for  the  banking  industry  a 
preferred  and  favored  position. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  term  "substan- 
tially lessen  competition"  has  been  imbedded 
in  Federal  Jurisprudence  for  45  years  in  the 
course  of  which  it  has  received  Judicial  con- 
tent via  numerous  court  interpretations.  If 
we  discard  this  standard  for  the  vague  ^  and 


'*  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.R. 
6948  (bank  mergers),  p.  71  (84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.).  Similarly,  in  radio  and  television 
broadcasting,  while  licensing  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  required  as  a 
condition  of  entry  and  while  the  Commission 
has  detailed  statutory  power  of  regulation 
over  broadcast  stations,  the  antitrust  laws 
are  fully  applicable.  See  U.S.  v.  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  (U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Feb.  24,  1958)  holding  that  approval  by  the 
Commission  of  a  station  exchange  does  not 
bar  the  transaction  from  attack  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

•■  The  following  Illustrates  the  vagueness 
of  the  proposed  standard:  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  was  requested  to  supply 
the  Antitrust  Suljcommlttee  with  a  list  of 
the  types  of  bank  merger  situations  bis 
Office  would  approve  under  a  test  based  on 
a  statutory  provision  requiring  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  whether  the  effect 
thereof  may  be  "to  lessen  competition  un- 
duly or  to  tend  unduly  to  create  a  monoply" 
but  would  not  approve  imder  a  test  based 
on  a  provision  reading  "substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly."  In  reply  tlie  Comptroller  ad- 
vised the  subcommittee  that  after  having 
studied  the  matter  carefully,  "it  was  not 
feasible  to  supply  such  a  list  in  the  form 
suggested."     Hearings  before  the  Antitrtist 


novel  standard  of  "unduly."  we  would  find 
ourselves  in  a  sea  of  trouble.  It  took  years 
and  years  to  determine  through  court  inter- 
pretations what  the  term  "substantially  to 
lessen  competition"  means.  Should  8.  1062 
be  adopted  in  its  present  form,  not  only 
would  the  courts  have  to  start  all  over  again 
in  interpreting  a  vague  and  tmtested  term, 
there  would  be  created— and  without  Justifi- 
cation— ^a  dual  standard,  one  for  banks,  an- 
other for  nonbanklng  corporations.  The 
force  of  these  considerations  was  noted  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  testified: 

"We  recognize  •  •  •  that  you  have  a  legal 
groundwork  for  substantial  lessemng  compe- 
tition already  in  the  framework  of  the  law 
and  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  use 
unduly  lessening  competition.'" 

Indeed  the  present  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency testified  before  our  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee as  follows: 

"We  have  no  objection  to  the  principle 
that  the  acquisition  of  one  bank  by  another 
through  purcliase,  merger,  or  consolidation 
should  not  be  permitted  if  the  effect  of  the 
acquisition  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition.  It  is  no  less  important  to  have 
competition  in  banking,  when  this  can  be 
done  soundly,  as  it  is  in  other  fields  of  com- 
merce and  industry."  " 

Beyond  that,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
if  the  Congress  should  adopt  the  standard 
here  proposed  and  proscribe  only  bank  merg- 
ers which  tend  unduly  to  monopoly,  then  the 
Congress  in  effect,  would,  be  placing  its  im- 
primatur of  approval  on  mergers  which  tend 
to  monopoly.  Stated  otherwise,  adoption 
of  the  unduly  standard  would  mean  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  a  bank  merger 
which  tends  to  monopoly  is  in  the  public 
interest;  that  only  if  it  tends  unduly  to 
monopoly  should  It  be  banned.  Apt  in  this 
connection  is  the  comment  of  Judge  Barnes, 
former  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division:  "I 
think  that  when  we  talk  about  'tendency  un- 
duly to  create  a  monopoly'  it  seems  akin  to 
speaking  of  a  man  that  is  not  'unduly  dis- 
honest.' I  think  that  we  have  to  pause  a 
little  bit  to  consider  if  that  is  exactly  what 
we  mean."  " 

Pertinent  in  this  regard  also  is  testimony 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  before 
our  subcommittee : 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Comptroller,  as  I  get 
it,  you  would  proscribe  a  merger  which  tends 
unduly  to  monopoly. 
"Mr.  GtDNET.    Yes. 
"The  Chairman.  Is  that  right? 
"Mr.  GiDNET.  Yes. 

"The  Chairman.  Then,  the  converse,  it 
strikes  me,  would  be  true :  that  in  your  Judg- 
ment, then  a  bank  merger  that  tends  to  mo- 
nopoly only,  is  in  the  public  interest. 

"Mr.  GmNET.  I  dont 

"Mr.  Keating.  Watch  out. 
"Mr.  Gn>NET.  I  hear  something  I  don't  un- 
derstand too  well. 

"The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  watch  out 
and  listen  very  carefully.  You  would  pro- 
scribe or  prevent  a  merger  that  tends  unduly 

to  monopoly 

"Mr.  GiDNET.  Yes. 


Subcommittee.  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  H.R.  264  and  HJi.  2143  (Pre- 
merger Notification),  p.  194  (86th  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

^  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee, Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
S.  3341  et  al.  (Premerger  Notification,  p.  52) 
(84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee, House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
HH.  5948  (Bank  Mergers),  p.  71  (84th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.) . 

"Hearings  before  Antitnist  Suboommlt- 
tee.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  8.  8341 
(Premerger  Notification),  p.  167  (84th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.). 
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"The  Chadiman.  Then  It  strikes  me  If 
that  Is  sound,  then  the  converse  must  be 
true:  that  In  your  Judgment  a  bank  merger 
that  only  tends  to  a  monopoly  Is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest? 

"Mr.  GiDNKT.  Well,  we  merely  have  to 
find  It  Is  not  contrary  to  the  public  Interest, 
dont  we? 

"The  Chadiman.  Yes,  you  have  got  to  find 
It;  but  when  you  say  it  is  'unduly.'  then  It 
Is  against  the  public  interest 

"Mr.  GiDWET.  Yes;  that  Is  right. 

"The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  'unduly.'  then 
It  ia  In  the  public  Interest  and  you  let  it  go 
on. 

"Bfr.  Gn)N«T.  Well,  do  we  have  a  neutral 
position  somewhere  there?     Are  we 

"The  Chaibman.  At  least  you  do  not  take 
any  action  then. 

"Mr.  Gn>NET.  That  is  right.  We  have  a 
certain  amount  of  free  enterprise,  even  In 
the  banking  system,  and  If  It  is  not  against 
the  public  Interest,  why  should  we 

"The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  figure 
that  In  the  Interests  of  free  enterprise,  you 
would  allow  the  thing  to  go  along,  even  If 
it  tends  to  monopoly  so  long  as  it  does  not 
•unduly' 

"Mr.  GroNET.  I  wont  accept  that,  because 
my  difficulty  is  this  'tends'  business. 

"Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that  not  what  you 
really  say?  You  say  you  only  prevent  it 
When  It  'unduly'  tends  to  monopoly. 

"Mr.  GiDNET.  That  is  to  give  us 

"The  Chairman.  Therefore.  If  It  does  not 
•unduly'  tend  to  a  monopoly,  then  in  the  in- 
terests of  free  enterprise  you  let  it  go  on 
without  taking  any  action,  even  if  it  only 
tends  to  a  monopoly  and  does  not  tend  un- 
duly to  a  monopoly. 

"Mr.  Gidnet.  Well,  things  are  a  matter  of 
degree.  I  think  we  want  the  word  'unduly' 
in  there  so  that  this  'tends'  word  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  live  with  and  understand. 
In  other  words,  we  can  have 

"The  Chairman.  Then  your  answer  is  'Yes,' 
Is  that  It? 

"Mr.  Gidnet.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  say 
'Yes'  on  that,  sir.  I  don't  understand  it 
well  enough."  •• 

In  these  circumstances,  I  am  constrained 
to  agree  with  the  Attorney  General  who 
testified  on  a  previous  bill  Identical  with 
8.  1062: 

"First,  the  proposed  banking  legislation 
prescribed  for  bank  mergers  would  weaken 
section  7  standards.  The  factor  of  competi- 
tion would  be  only  one  of  numerous  con- 
siderations to  be  taken  into  account  by  a 
banking  agency  in  scanning  a  merger.  Be- 
yond that,  the  competitive  considerations  of 
section  23  specified,  whether  the  acquisition 
may  'lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend  un- 
duly to  create  a  monopoly'  are  completely 
novel  and  are  Intended  simply  to  be  less 
stringent  than  those  specified  by  the  Clayton 
Act,  section  7  for  other  American  business. 
As  the  result,  not  only  does  that  proposal 
prescribe  pale  antitrust  standards,  but  even 
that  lesser  standard  is  only  one  of  many  fac- 
tors banking  agencies  must  consider.  All 
told,  then,  that  proposal  does  little  more 
than  give  'Up  service'  to  Insure  competitive 
enterprise  In  banking.  Banking  agencies 
themselves  recognize  Inherent  difficulties  In 
construing  this  Jerry-bullt  standard.  While 
relevant  language  of  the  Clayton  Act.  section 
7,  has  been  on  the  books  for  almost  a  half 
century,  proposed  section  23's  'unduly' 
phrasing  Is  completely  novel."  » 


The  short  of  the  matter  is  that  as  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Barnes  testified 
the  "proposal  does  little,  if  anything,  to  in- 
sure competitive  enterprise  In  banking.  Any 
pretense  that  it  does  seems  to  me  hardly 
more  than  sham."  " 

The  contention  has  been  made  that  a  test 
of  "undue  lessening  of  competition"  would 
provide  greater  flexibility  by  permitting  the 
approval  of  mergers  and  consolidations 
which  for  particular  reasons  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  It  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  In  some  circum- 
stances a  transaction  m.iy  not  be  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  antitrust  laws  even 
though  it  may  lessen  competition.  Thus,  in 
the  International  Shoe  Co.  case  (280  U.S. 
291),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where 
the  concern  acquired  is:  'a  corporation  with 
resources  so  depleted  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
habilitation so  remote  that  it  faced  the  grave 
probability  of  business  failure  •  •  •  the 
purchase  of  Its  capital  stock  by  a  competi- 
tor (there  being  no  other  prospective  pur- 
chaser), not  with  a  purpose  to  lessen  com- 
petition, but  to  facilitate  the  accumulated 
business  of  the  purchaser  and  with  the  effect 
of  mitigating  seriously  injurious  conse- 
quences otherwise  probable  •  •  •  does  not 
substantially  lessen  comj)etltion  or  restrain 
commerce  within  the  Intent  of  the  Clayton 
Act." 

On  the  same  principle,  the  acquisition  by  a 
bank  of  the  assets  of  another  bank  would  not 
be  precluded  under  the  "substantially"  test 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  a  reason- 
able probability  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
acquired  bank  or  where,  because  of  Inade- 
quate management,  tht;  acquired  bank's 
prospects  for  survival  seem  dim." 

In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  a  bank 
which  otherwise  would  be  faced  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  failure,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances in  which,  from  a  banking  standpoint, 
the  acquisition  of  a  bank  by  another  bank 
may  be  In  the  public  Interest.  For  example, 
where  the  acquisition  is  the  most  practicable 
means  of  dealing  with  a  problem  bank  hav- 
ing inadequate  capital  or  unsound  assets  or 
where  the  acquired  bank  has  not  adequate 
provision  for  management  succession.  Also, 
where  several  banks  In  a  small  town  are 
compelled  by  an  overbanked  situation  to 
resort  to  unsound  competitive  practices 
which  may. eventually  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  banks,  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  of  the  banks  may  well  be 
in  the  public  interest.  The  same  principle 
applies  where  there  are  not  adequate  bank- 
ing facilities.  These  vailous  situations  are 
illustrative  of  the  circumstances  where  the 
consummation  of  the  transaction  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and  not 
be    banned   under   the   "substantially"   test. 


"Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee. House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
H.R.  264  and  H.R.  2143  (Premerger  Notifica- 
tion), p.  73  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

>*  Hearings  before  Antitriist  Subcommittee. 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  HJl. 
264  and  H.R.  2143.  p.  73  (84th  Cong.,  Ist 
■ess.) .  To  similar  effect,  see  testimony  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Hansen,  hearings 


before  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  S.  1451  and  H.R.  7026  (Proposed 
Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957).  p.  1031 
(85th  Cong..  1st  sess.);  testimony  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Barnes,  hearings  be- 
fore Antitrust  Subcommittee.  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  on  S.  3441,  et  al.  (Pre- 
merger Notification),  p.  156  (84th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.) . 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  S. 
3341  et  al.  (Premerger  Notification),  p.  157 
(84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

"The  Department  of  Justice  has  g^ven 
firm  assurance  that  such  mergers  would  be 
permitted  under  the  "sulsstantlally"  stand- 
ard. See  testimony  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Hansen  before  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  S.  1451  and  HJl. 
7026  (proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1957) ,  pp.  130-131  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  See 
also  testimony  of  Attorney  General  Brown- 
ell,  subcommittee.  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  on  proposed  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act,  p.  1014  (85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) . 


However,  should  there  be  any  doubt  In  this 
respect.  I  would  recommend  that  the  report 
of  this  committee  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion make  this  crystal  clear." 

Manifestly,  therefore,  these  banking  fac- 
tors do  not  make  necessary  abandonment  of 
the  "substantially"  test.  In  addition  to  that, 
adoption  of  "unduly"  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  one  standard  for  bank  acquisitions 
by  other  banks,  another  for  bank  acquisi- 
tions by  holding  companies  even  though 
there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  transactions.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
section  3.=*  the  applicable  standard  for  bank 
acquisitions  is  whether  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce in  any  section  of  the  country  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  which  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
sent  to  me  on  January  18,  1957: 

"Section  11  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  provides  that  nothing  therein 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  approving  any  action 
which  may  be  in  violation  of  existing  law. 
nor  is  anything  herein  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  any  action  or  proceeding  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  action  or  con- 
duct. Also,  as  you  indicate,  under  the 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  the  test  is  whether  the  effect 
of  the  acquisition  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  In  any  section  of  the  country. 

"Section  3(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  requires  the  Board,  In  passing 
upon  each  application  by  a  bank  holding 
company  for  approval  of  its  acquisition  of 
bank  stock,  to  consider  certain  specific  fac- 
tors, including  whether  or  not  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  acquisition  would  be  to  expand 
the  size  or  extent  of  the  holding  company 
system  beyond  limits  consistent  with  th« 
public  Interest  and  the  preservation  of 
competition  in  the  field  of  banking.  The 
concept  involved  in  this  factor  is  a  broad 
one,  and  in  the  Board's  opinion  adequate 
consideration  of  the  facts  in  this  regard  nec- 
•narlly  involves  consideration  of  the  stand- 
ards mentioned  in  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act;  that  is,  whether  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce in  any  section  of  the  country  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  might  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly."  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  test  for  an  acqui- 
sition of  one  bank  by  another  would  b« 
whether  the  effect  of  the  transaction  may 
be  to  lessen  competition  unduly  or  to  tend 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  basis  for  such  distinc- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be 
faced  with  the  grotesque  task  of  having  to 
administer  dual  standards  involving  similar 
types  of  transactions.  Thus.  In  the  case  of 
a  merger  where  the  resulting  institution  is  a 
State  member  bank,  the  Board,  as  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  supervisory  agency,  would 
be  obliged  to  follow  the  "unduly"  test.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  merger  involving  a  bank 
holding  company,  the  Board  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  "substantially"  test. 
The  short  of  the  matter  is  that  confusion 
would  be  compounded  on  confusion. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration, 
namely,  that  the  proposal  would  weaken  the 


="  See  House  Judiciary  Report  No.  1417  on 
H.R.  5948  (Bank  Mergers),  pp.  5-6  (84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

"  Proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1957,  subsec.  (c),  sec.  54,  ch.  9,  title  n  (p. 
141). 

«  See  opinion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
In  Matter  of  Application  of  Firstamerica 
Corporation,  Docket  No.  BHC-46,  pp.  22  et 
seq.  See  also  dissenting  statement  of  Got. 
J.  L.  Robertson. 
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competltlTe  standards  which  tlie  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  now  profetaes  to  follow 
with  respect  to  bank  mergers.  As  previ- 
ously indicated,  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  is  required  in  all  cases  of 
mergers  between  national  banks,  or  between 
a  national  bank  and  a  State  bank  where  the 
resultant  institution  is  to  be  operated  under 
a  national  charter.  I  point  out  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  stated  on 
numerovis  occasions  that  before  granting 
merger  approval,  he  will  determine  whether 
its  effect  In  any  section  of  the  country  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  cohipetltlon  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly;  that  he  will  de- 
termine. In  short,  whether  the  transaction 
is  violative  of  the  policy  of  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act.  Moreover,  the  Comptroller  has 
stressed  that  he  would  not  approve  any 
bank  merger  or  consolidation  which  he 
thinks  would  be  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  this  act.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
March  14,  1955,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency stated  in  part: 

"In  determining  whether  the  approval  of 
this  Office  will  be  given  to  any  merger  or 
consolidation,  the  Comptroller  considers, 
among  other  things,  how  the  proposed  merger 
will  affect  the  particular  banks  involved,  the 
soundness  of  the  national  banking  system, 
and  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity concerned.  There  may  be  a  techni- 
cal question  as  to  the  specific  application  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  these  mergers. 
However,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Comptroller  before  giving  his  approval  to 
determine  whether  the  effect  of  the  merger, 
'in  any  section  of  the  country  •  •  •  may  be 
•ubsUntlally  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly.'  "  »" 

Again  in  March  1957.  the  Comptroller  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

"Mr.    MAI.E.TZ.  Is    It   your    practice  •   •   • 
not  to  approve  any  bank  merger  where  the 
effect  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  compe- 
tition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly? 

"Mr.    OiDffET.  I    say.    that    has    t>een    our 
practice.     We  have  not  approved  any  where 
It  could  be. 
"Mr.  Maletz.  That  Is  your  practice? 
"Mr.  Gidnet.  We  have  not  approved  where 
It  could  be  shown."  "^ 

The  fact  la.  however,  that  from  1950 
through  1958.  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
approved  731  bank  mergers  and  consolida- 
tions Involving  In  re6f>eci  to  baiiks  absorbed 
total  resources  of  approximately  $11  billion." 
During  the  period  from  1950  to  May  1955. 
that  Office  did  not  disapprove  a  single  merger 
application  on  the  basis  of  competitive  con- 
siderations. The  report  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Corporate  and  Bank  Mergers  issued  In 
December  1955,  made  the  following  comment 
in  this  connection: 

"Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Ray  M. 
Gidney  has  indicated  that  before  giving  his 
approval  to  any  bank  merger  or  consolida- 
tion coming  within  his  Jurisdiction,  he  will 
determine  whether  Its  effect  in  any  section 
of  the  country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monop>oly; 
In  short,  he  will  determine  whether  the 
merger  Is  violative  of  the  policy  of  the  Celler- 


"See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  101,  pt. 
S.  pp.  3307-3308.  See  also  hearings  before 
Antitrust  Sutx:ommlttee  on  Current  Anti- 
trust Problems,  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  pp.  452-453,  493  (84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.). 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Sulxjommlttee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  HJt. 
264  and  H.R.  2143  (Premerger  Notification), 
p.  143  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Cur- 
rent Antitrust  Problems,  p.  451  (84th  Cong., 
1st  sess.).  This  information  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Compt3x>ller  of  the  Currency  dated 
March  16.  1959. 


Kefauver  Antimerger  Act.  Mr.  Gidney  has 
stressed  that  he  would  not  approve  any  bank 
merger  or  consolidation  which  he  considers 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  this 
act.  But  what  does  the  record  show?  It 
Bhows  that  from  1950  to  May  1,  1956,  the 
Comptroller  and  his  predecessors  hsve  ap- 
proved 376  bank  mergers  and  consolidations 
involving  total  resources  of  97,464  million. 
It  also  ehows  that  since  1950  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  has  not  disapproved  a  single 
merger  application  on  the  basis  of  a  possible 
substantial  lessening  of  competition.  This 
is  not  surprising  since  the  Comptroller's  Of- 
fice has  'not  Issued  anything  specific  to  the 
examiners'  in  regard  to  considering  anticom- 
petitive factors;  it  has  never  notified  na- 
tional bank  examiners  or  'given  them  any 
specific  admonition'  that  it  is  the  Comptrol- 
ler's policy  to  disapprove  any  bank  merger 
violative  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  Nor 
has  it  required  examiners  to  make  findings 
of  fact  with  regard  to  competitive  considera- 
tions in  recommending  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  proposed  bank  mergers."  " 

It  should  be  added  that  within  a  few 
weeks  after  Issuance  of  this  report  in  De- 
cember 1955,  the  Comptroller's  Office  pro- 
mulgated standards  for  considering  the 
competitive  consequences  of  bank  mergers.*" 
Furthermore,  after  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, the  ComptroUer's  Office  In  June  1955. 
for  the  first  time,  informally  disapproved 
a  merger  application  because  of  competitive 
considerations  and  followed  that  up  in  No- 
vember 1955  by  refusing,  for  similar  reason, 
to  approve  certain  proposed  mergers  In  cases 
Involving  11  banks.  However,  In  1955  the 
OCice  approved  126  bank  mergers  Involving, 
in  respect  of  banks  absorbed,  resources  of 
•2,015,225.452.  In  1958  It  approved  105 
bank  mergars  Involving  banks  absorbed  hav- 
ing total  resources  of  $2,380,816,965  and 
informally  disapproved  8  applications  for 
comp3titive  reasons.^'  In  1957  it  approved 
83  mergers  involving  banks  absorbed  having 
resources  of  $1.142.000,0CK),  without  disap- 
proving any  application  for  compxetitlve 
reasons.  In  1958  it  approved  83  mergers  in- 
volving banks  absorbed  having  resources  of 
•  1.704, 000 jOOO  while  disapproving  2  mergers 
for  competitive  reasons. 

In  sum,  during  the  period  from  1950 
through  1958,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency approved  731  mergers  and  disapproved 


22  for  competitive  reasons.    This  is  indicated 
in  greater  detail  in  the  following  table: 


"  Interim  Report  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Corpo- 
rate and  Bank  Mergers,  p.  36  (84th  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

*  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.R. 
264  and  H.R.  2143  (Premerger  Notification), 
pp.  175-176  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

"  Id.,  pp.  171-172.  Attorney  General  Brown- 
ell  testified  on  this  point  as  follows: 

"Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Brownell.  when  the 
same  proposal  was  up  before  us  last  year  I 
gathered  some  figures  from  the  records  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  approv- 
ing and  disapproving  mergers  since  1950. 
My  figiu-e  showed  that  there  were  6  years, 
from  1950  to  1955.  Inclusive,  In  which  he 
had  approved  460  mergers,  had  formally  dis- 
approved 9,  had  informally  disapproved  13; 
therefore,  he  had  approved  between  96  and 
98  percent  of  all  mergers  during  those  6 
years. 

"Could  you  tell  me  if  these  figures  which 
I  collected  are  approximately  accurate,  ac- 
cording to  your  knowledge? 

"Mr.  Brownell.  Yes;  they  are.  And  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  the  22  that  were  turned 
down  were  ttirned  down  on  the  ground  of 
competitive  factors." 

Hearings  before  subcommittee.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
Banking  Laws.  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1967,  p.  1027  (85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.). 
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>  See  heariRp;  before  Antitrust  Suboommittee,  Boii^e 
Committee  on  the  JiidlciiJry  on  H.R  264  and  H.R.  2143 
(PrimTpiT  Notification!,  pp.  146-171.  171  (85th  Conp 
I.St  sess.).  Oiita  for  I'JSS  was  suppIiM  to  the  .\ntllrusi 
Stibcotrniitlw  by  k'lU-r  from  tiie  Comptrolkf  of  the 
Currency,  datid  Mar.  16.  1959. 

Source:  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Without  in  any  way  singling  out  the 
present  incumbent — my  remarks  are  appli- 
cable to  his  predecessors  as  well — It  would 
appear,  as  the  Attorney  General  has  testi- 
fied, that  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  has  tended  to  give  Uttle  or  no 
consideration  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  competition  would  be  substantially 
lessened.^' 

IHE  appropriate  rEDERAL  BANK  6T7PERVISORT 
AGENCT  MUST  BE  REQUIRED  TO  GIVE  NOTICE 
TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

The  obvious  reason  for  failure  to  take 
competitive  considerations  adequately  int-j 
account  is  lack  of  expertise  in  the  antitrust 
field  on  the  part  of  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  has  statad  and  I  quote  him:  "I 
have  no  competency  in  that  (the  antitrust) 
field.  I  do  not  know  what  the  courts  have 
done."  " 

Similarly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  pointed  out  that  administra- 
tion of  the  banking  laws  was  in  an  entirely 
different  sphere  than  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.    He  testified: 

"The  principal  functions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  lie  in  the  field  of  monetary 
and  credit  policy  and  bank  supervision. 
The  prosecuting  and  adjudicatory  functions 
involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the  antltruEt 
laws  are  only  indirectly  related  to  the 
Board's  principal  responsibilities.  They 
are  of  a  character  quite  different  from  the 
functions  normally  exercised  by  the  Board 
In  passing  upon  particular  transactions  In 
the  bank  supervisory  field.  In  other  words, 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
function  of  bank  supervision  represent,  we 


"  The  Attorney  General  testified  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  up  to 
date  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
tended  to  give  little  or  no  weight  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  competition 
would  be  substantially  less? 

"Mr.  Brownell.  I  believe  that  is  a  fact. 
And  I  think  his  own  testimony  Indicates 
that." 

Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  HJl. 
264  and  H.R.  2143  (Premerger  Notification), 
p.  ITI  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
8341  et  al.  (Premerger  Notification),  p.  80 
(84th  Cong..  2d  sess.) . 
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believe,  different  spheres  of  {governmental 
operation."  •* 

Aa  the  Department  of  Justice  has  observed, 
failure  to  Insure  Informed  advice  on  com- 
petitive factors  could  have  effects  far  be- 
yond the  banking  field.  Without  (the  De- 
partment's) right  to  intervene  in  bank 
mergers  there  might  be  as  many  different 
views  of  section  7  standards  and  scope  as 
there  were  agencies  charged  with  this  en- 
forcement. The  result  could  well  be  dis- 
parities In  view,  which  In  turn,  spell  real 
enforcement  Inequities.  Enforcement  effec- 
tiveness as  well  requires  some  procedure  for 
(the)  Department's  intervention.  Other- 
wise in  its  overall  responsibility  for  section 
7*8  enforcement — outside  of  the  banking 
area — (the)  Department  would  be  bound  by 
bank  merger  precedents  (it)  had  no  voice 
In  picking  or  shaping."  " 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  little 
short  of  folly  to  require  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agency  to  obtain  the 
views  of  the  other  two  banking  agencies, 
but  not  impose  the  same  requirement  in 
respect  to  seeking  the  informed  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Justice — the  agency  specifi- 
cally charged  by  Congress  with  responsibility 
for  examining  into  competitive  implications 
of  proposed  mergers.  Actually,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  that  he  didn't  really  object 
to  a  provision  requiring  him  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the 
antitrust  Implications  of  a  proposed  merger, 
provided  It  was  submitted  promptly  or 
within  a  designated  period."" 

Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence, unless  a  requirement  of  mandatory 
consultation  with  the  Department  is  written 
into  law,  there  is  little,  if  any,  likelihood 
that  the  Federal  banking  agencies  will  seek 
the  Informed  advice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Consider,  for  example,  that  although 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
approved  some  731  mergers  in  the  period 
from  1950  to  1958.  many  involving  acute 
competitive  problems,  in  only  one  instance 
did  the  Comptroller  seek  the  Department's 
advice  on  the  competitive  effect  of  a  particu- 
lar bank  merger  problem.  This  was  made 
clear  in  a  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Hansen  to  me.  dated  March  20.  1957, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell's 
appearance  before  your  subcommittee  on 
March  6,  1957,  it  was  requested  that  the 
Department  furnish  you  with  Instances  in 
which  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Ray  M. 
Gidney  sought  advice  from  the  Antitrust 
Division  as  to  whether  the  effect  of  a  given 
merger  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  We 
have  reviewed  our  records  and  find  that  in 
only  one  Instance  was  the  Department's  ad- 
vice sought  on  the  competitive  effect  of  a 


»•  Id.,  p.  49. 

"Testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  be- 
fore subcommittee.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  Proposed  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1957.  p.  1032  (85th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.).  See  also  testimony  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Hansen,  hearings  before 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
S.  1451  and  H.R.  7026  (proposed  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1957),  p.  131  (85th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.):  testimony  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Barnes,  hearings  before  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
on  S.  3341  et  al  (Premerger  Notification), 
p.  160  (84th  Cong.,  2d  sess);  testimony  of 
Attorney  General  Brownell.  hearings  before 
Antitrust  Subcommittee.  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  H.R.  264  and  H.R.  2143 
(Premerger  Notification),  p.  74  (85th  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

**  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  HJl. 
264  and  H.R.  2143  (Premerger  Notification), 
p.  131  (85th Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


particular  bank  merger  problem.  In  that 
Instance,  members  of  the  Comptroller's  staff 
conferred  Informally  with  the  Division 
around  the  end  of  September  1966  on  the 
proposed  acquisition  of  the  Peoples  Saving 
Bank  of  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  by  the  Michigan 
National  Bank.  This  proposed  acquisition 
has  been  subject  to  a  rather  thorough  In- 
vestigation because  of  Sherman  Act  as  well 
as  Clayton  Act  problems. 

"In  two  other  Instances,  the  Comptroller's 
Office  has  forwarded  information  to  the  Di- 
vision on  bank  mergers.  On  August  8,  1956, 
the  proposed  merger  of  Farmers  &  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  Security 
First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  was 
brought  to  the  Division's  attention  before 
the  Comptroller  had  given  his  approval.  It 
was  with  respect  to  this  merger  that  I  per- 
sonally talked  to  Mr.  Gidney  on  the  tele- 
phone. Lack  of  section  7  Jurisdiction  be- 
cause this  transaction  was  consummated  by 
an  acquisition  of  assets  precluded  the  De- 
partment from  considering  this  matter  un- 
der section  7.  On  August  17.  1956,  the  Comp- 
troller called  the  Division's  attention  to  his 
approval  of  the  merger  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Bristol  (Pa.)  and 
the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"In  three  other  instances,  our  records  show 
that  the  Comptroller's  office  was  notified'  of 
our  Interest  in  certain  bank  merger  problems. 
Notice  was  given  on  January  6,  1955.  on  the 
Chase-Manhattan  Bank  merger;  March  7. 
1955.  on  the  National  City-First  National 
Bank  merger,  and  around  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1956,  on  the  pending  New  York  bank 
holding  company  formation  which  is  now 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  ap- 
proval. In  the  Chase-Manhattan  and  Na- 
tional City-First  National  Bank  mergers,  this 
Department  specifically  requested  from  the 
Comptroller's  Office  Information  or  data  re- 
lating to  competitive  aspects  of  these  merg- 
ers. In  the  pending  holding  company  prob- 
lems, our  requests  for  information  have  been 
mainly  channeled  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  agency  with  primary  Juris- 
diction over  this  matter  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  However,  a 
recent  information  request  has  been  made 
directly  to  the  Comptroller's  Office."  ** 

As  the  Comptroller  himself  stated  In  a 
letter  to  me  dated  March  16.  1959: 

"We  have  no  established  procedure  with 
respect  to  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
concerning  the  competitive  consequences  of 
bank  mergers,  but  have  on  occasion,  written 
to  the  Department.  Should  a  situation  arise 
in  which  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  consult 
the  Antitrust  Division  we  would  address  a 
letter  to  it  setting  forth  the  facts.  This  Office 
would  seek  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  respect  of  competitive  considera- 
tions in  cases  in  which  It  appeared  that  there 
might  be  involved  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  During  the  years  1957  and  1958. 
we  had  no  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  respect  to  competitive  conse- 
quences of  a  proposed  transaction." 

WHERE  THE  CONTINinNO  INSTITUTION  IS  TO  BE 
A  STATE  BANK,  NOTICE  TO  THE  STATE  BANK 
SUPERVISOR    SHOULD    BE    REQUIRED 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  equally 
applicable  in  respect  to  obtaining  the  views 
of  the  appropriate  State  banking  supervisor 
when  the  continuing  institution  is  to  be  a 
State  bank.  In  such  cases  it  Is  as  necessary 
to  obtain  the  views  of  the  appropriate  local 
official  as  it  is  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
other  two  Federal  banking  agencies  since  the 
State  supervisor  usually  will  have  special 
knowledge  of  local  banking  and  other  mat- 
ters— factors  which  are  of  the  highest  degree 
of  relevance  to  a  determination  as  to  whether 
final  approval  should  be  granted  or  withheld. 


Consequently.  I  deem  It  Important  that  the 
bill  be  amended  to  require  notification  to 
the  appropriate  State  bank  sui}erviBors  where 
the  proposed  merger  will  result  in  creation 
of  a  State  bank. 

NEED    rOH   ADOPTION    OF   AN    AMTTrXUST   SAVINaS 
CLAUSE 

Section  11  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  provides  that: 

"Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  inter- 
preted or  construed  as  approving  any  act, 
action,  or  conduct  which  Is  or  has  been  or 
may  be  in  "iolatlon  of  existing  law,  nor 
shall  anything  herein  contained  constitute 
a  defense  to  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
pending  or  hereafter  Instituted  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  or  monopolistic 
act.  action,  or  conduct." 

Purpose  of  this  section  is  to  insure  that 
no  provision  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  is  to  supersede  any  provision  of  any 
other  Federal  law.  particularly  those  "de- 
signed to  control  monopoly  or  break  up 
trusts."  To  quote  from  the  Senate  report 
on  the  bank  holding  bill: 

"The  bill  provides  that  none  of  Its  pro- 
visions are  to  be  construed  as  approving  any 
act,  action  or  conduct  in  violation  of  exist- 
ing law.  It  also  provides  that  nothing  In 
the  bill  shall  constitute  a  defense  to  any 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding  pending  or  later 
Instituted  on  account  of  any  prohibited  an- 
titrust or  monopolistic  act,  action  or  con- 
duct. In  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
approvals  granted  and  action  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
to  supersede  the  provisions  of  other  Fed- 
eral laws,  particularly  those  designed  to 
control  monopoly  or  break  up  trusts.  For 
example,  the  Clayton  Act  has  been  Judicially 
determined  to  apply  to  banks.  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  act.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  an  administrative  role  to  play  In 
determining  whether  banks  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  any  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  terms  Is  not  to  interfere 
In  any  manner  with  the  performance  by  the 
Board  of  such  functions  as  may  be  assigned 
to  it  under  the  Clayton  Act."  ■ 

Unless  this  same  antitrust  savings  pro- 
vision is  made  applicable  to  bank  mergers, 
the  contention  would  be  advanced  that  S. 
1062  has  nullified  the  strictures  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  forbidding  any  bank  merger  which 
results  in  an  unreaaonable  restraint  of  trade 
or  monopoly. 

What  is  more,  absence  of  such  provision 
might  perhaps  render  nugatory  action  that 
might  be  taken  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  recommending  legislation  to 
plug  the  loophole  In  Clayton  Act,  section  7 
so  as  to  cover  bank  mergers  accomp)lished 
by  asset  as  well  as  stock  acquisitions.  This 
would  necessarily  follow  if  failure  to  Include 
a  savings  clause  was  construed  to  mean  that 
section  7"s  provisions  dealing  with  bank 
mergers  had  been  superseded  by  the  pres- 
ent legislation.* 

THE     BILL     SHOULD     CONTAIN     PROVISIONS     rOE 
PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

In  Its  present  form,  the  bill,  S.  1062.  makes 
no  provision  for  public  hearings  upon  ap- 
plications which  may  be  filed.  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  should  be 
amended  to  Include  such  a  provision,  at 
least  in  cases  of  disagreement  between  In- 
terested governmental  bodies. 


"  Id.,  pp.  25-fl. 


"Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Rept.  No. 
1095.  p.  10  (84th  Cong..  Ist  sess.). 

"  See  hearings,  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  S.  1451  and  H.R.  7026 
(proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1057).  p.  T3A  (8Sth  Cong  .  Ist  sess).  See  also 
hearings  before  subcommittee.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  proposed 
Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957,  p.  1034 
(85th  Cong  .  1st  sess). 
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The  role  of  the  public  hearing  In  modern 
regulatory  procedure  is  so  fundamental  as 
to  require  a  little  exposition  or  defense.  A 
public  hearing  serves  as  a  safeguard  against 
arbitrary  action;  It  assures  interested  parties 
of  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views, 
consonant  with  the  dictates  of  due  process; 
It  provides  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  agency  applies  the  statutory 
standards  under  which  it  acts;  it  tends — 
especially  in  the  circumstances  envisaged  by 
this  bill.  In  which  three  different  agencies 
will  simultaneously  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  the  act — to  encourage  the  development 
of  uniformity  in  decisions.  Most  important, 
a  public  hearing  provides  the  only  adequate 
basis  for  judicial  review — a  testimonial  rec- 
ord. In  these  respecU.  a  public  hearing 
both  protecu  applicants  against  discrimina- 
tory denial  of  meritorious  applications  and 
safeguards  the  public  interest  against  ero- 
sion of  vital  national  principles 

Without  provision  for  hearings,  the  public 
is  deprived  of  its  only  practical  opportunity 
for  appraising  the  quality  of  regulation;  in- 
terested parties  may  or  may  not  be  ade- 
quately heard:  uniformity  of  regulatory  pol- 
icy is  most  difficult  to  achieve,  and  effective 
Judicial  sufMrvlsion  of  agency  action  is 
greatly  hampered.  Arbitrary  decisions  could 
flourish  virtually  unchecked.  Congress  could 
have  no  assurance  that  the  standards  it  pro- 
mulgates would  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  congressional  Intent. 

Presumably  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  does  provide 
for  public  hearings  in  cases  in  which  a  gov- 
ernmental body  expresses  disapproval  of  a 
proposed  acquisition  of  bank  shares  or  as- 
sets. The  provision  for  public  hearings  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
should.  I  believe,  be  adapted  to  and  Included 
In  8.  1062.  As  so  amended.  S.  1062  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  banking  agency  with 
which  the  application  has  been  filed  shall 
notify  both  of  the  other  Federal  banking 
agencies,  the  appropriate  supervisory  au- 
thority of  the  interested  State,  and  the  At- 
torney General,  and  that  if  any  of  these 
bodies  or  officials  within  30  days  disap- 
proves the  application  In  writing,  the  agency 
before  which  the  application  Is  pending 
shall  schedule  a  hearing,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  shall  by  order  grant  or  deny  the 
application  in  writing,  the  agency  before 
which  the  application  is  pending  shall 
schedule  a  hearing,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  It  shall  by  order  grant  or  deny  the 
application  upon  the  hearing  record. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  enclosing  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  my  testimony  an  amendment 
which  contains  the  changes  which  I  have 
recommended. 


APPENDIX- 
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AMEND.MENT     OP     S. 


On  page  2  strike  out  the  entire  sentence 
beginning  with  the  words  "In  the  case  of  a 
merger,"  on  line  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ";  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
give  notice  to  the  other  two  banking  agen- 
cies referred  to  herein  and  to  the  appropri- 
ate supervisory  authority  of  the  Interested 
State  if  the  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  State 
member  bank   (except  a  District  bank)   or  a 
State  nonmember   insured   bank    (except  a 
District  bank)    and  shall  allow  thirty  days 
within   which   the   views   and   recommenda- 
tions of  such  supervisory  authorities  may  be 
submitted.     The  Comptroller,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or 
the  Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
not  grant  consent  under  this  section  to  any 
merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets, 
or  assumption  of  liabilities,  where  in  any 
Ecction    of    the   country    the    effect    thereof 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  and  shall 
not  approve  any  merger,  consolidation,  ac- 
quisition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabili- 
ties without  first  obtaining  the  views  of  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  such  ques- 


.  tion.    In   each   case  the  Attorney  General 
shall  submit  his  views  and  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  agency  within  thirty  days. 
"If  either  or   both  of  the  other  banking 
agencies  or  the  appropriate  supervisory  au- 
thority of  the  interested  State  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  disapproves  the  application  in 
writing  within  thirty  days,  the  Comptroller, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  System,   or   the   Corporation,   as   the 
case  may  be,  shall  notify  in  writing  the  ap- 
plicant   and    the    disapproving    agency    or 
agencies,  or  authority,  or  Attorney  General 
of  the  date  for  commencement  of  a  hearing 
by  it  on  such  application.     Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  commenced  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be.  has  given  written  notice 
to  the  applicant  of  the  action  of  the  dis- 
approving agency  or  agencies,  authority,  or 
Attorney  General.     The  length  of  any  such 
hearing  shall  be  determined  by  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board  of  Ciovernors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  it  shall  afford  all  in- 
terested parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
testify  al  such  hearing.     At  the  conclusion 
thereof,  the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  by 
order  grant  or  deny  the  application  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  made  at  such  hearing. 
"Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  inter- 
preted or  construed  as  approving  any  act, 
action,  or  conduct  which  is  or  has  been  or 
may    be   in    violation   of   existing   law,   nor 
shall  anything  herein  contained  constitute  a 
defense   to   any   action,   suit,   or  proceeding 
pending  or  hereafter  instituted  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  or  monopolistic 
act,  action,  or  conduct." 


Address  by  the  Honorable  John  F.  Ken- 
■edy,  of  Matsachasetts,  Before  tbe 
National  Association  of  G>anty  Of- 
icals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CALIFORNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1959 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  morning  of  this  week,  the 
National  Association  of  County  Officials 
was  privileged  to  have  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  address 
them  on  the  very  vital  subject  of  urban 
problems  and  the  place  of  the  county  in 
helping  to  solve  these  problems.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  this  address  and  urge  them  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  talk. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  am  very  happy  to  include 
this  distinguished  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

Remarks    or    Senator    John    F.    Kennedy, 
Democsat,  of  Massachusstts,  Before  the 
National  Association  op  County  Officials, 
Washington.  D.C.  March   18.  1959 
It  is  a  real  privilege  and  a  great  honor  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
Nation's  first  urban  cotinty  congress.    I  know 
that  this  historic  meeting  wUl  be  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  our  Nation,  its  county  gov- 


ernment, and  Its  urban  citizens — and  I  am 
grateful  that  your  executive  director,  Ber- 
nard HUlenbrand  has  asked  me  to  partici- 
pate in  this  meeting  with  you.  I  particularly 
appreciate  your  hospitality  at  this  hour  of 
the  morning— in  Massachusetts  such  a  gath- 
ering would  not  be  possible  on  the  morning 
after  St.  Patrick's  Day.  But  I  will  do  my  best 
to  tiu-n  my  attention  from  the  old  days  in 
County  Cork  to  the  new  problems  of  county 
government. 

I  do  not,  however,  pose  here  today  as  an 
expert  on  the  Intricacies  and  organization 
of  county  government.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusets,  local  government  U  more 
prominent  at  the  town  and  city  level  than 
in  the  county.  And  much  of  my  life  is  spent 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia — which  is 
not  only  coimtyless  but  voteless.  In  short, 
there  is  much  I  want  to  learn  from  you,  in 
my  visits  with  you  today,  about  the  problems 
and  needs  of  county  government. 

But  the  entire  Congress  is  particularly  con- 
cerned this  year  with  the  problems  of  our 
metropolitan  regions.  No  more  difficult 
challenge  confronts  us  on  the  domestic 
scene.  The  need  for  new  legislative  pro- 
grams— to  meet  the  growing  problems  of 
our  growing  cities — is  becoming  increasing- 
ly pressing.  Already,  60  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans live  in  urban  counties — more  than  100 
million  people.  By  the  year  2000.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  this  figtire  will  rise  to  more  than 
300  mUlion.  The  problems  created  by  this 
tremendous  population  explosion,  with  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  spUl- 
Ing  over  from  the  cities  Into  the  counties, 
constitute  a  formidable  chsaienge  for  the 
86th  Congress. 

Thirteen  million  housing  units  occupied 
today  by  American  families — living  mostly 
in  urban  areas — are  Judged  by  objective 
censtis  criteria  to  be  substandard,  unsafe,  or 
unsanitary.  In  city  after  city,  traffic  is 
strangled — public  transportation  offers  less 
service  for  higher  cost — schools,  hospitals 
and  public  health  clinics  are  dangerously 
overcrowded — the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink  are  dangerously  polluted — 
and  so  on  down  a  long  list  already  familiar 
to  you. 

The  growth  of  urban  areas,  spreading  Into 
the  counties — and  the  growth  of  tirban  prob- 
lems, also  spreading  into  the  counties — are 
both  reflected  in  the  dull,  dry  but  revealing 
statistics  of  county  government  in  this  coun- 
try. We  see  it  In  the  tremendous  Increase 
In  your  payrolls  with  the  great  bulk  of  em- 
ployees engaged  In  such  activities  as  health 
and  hospitals,  highways,  public  welfare, 
police  and  correction,  parks  and  recreation, 
libraries  and  education.  Many  county  gov- 
ernments have  for  the  first  time  been  forced 
to  borrow  money — learning  to  their  sorrow 
that  It  now  costs  more  to  obtain  such  funds 
While  the  money  doesn't  go  as  far  when  it  is 
spent. 

This  means  many  services  are  cut  back 
and  others  denied  at  a  time  they  should  be 
expanding.  It  also  means  long  hours  and 
low  pay  for  yourselves  and  your  associates 
and  your  employees. 

The  Congress  is  aware  of  these  problems, 
though  not  always  sufficiently  aware  of  their 
magnitude.  And  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  come  from  urban  areas  have 
worked  on  programs  to  aid  our  cities  In  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  But  the  point 
I  want  to  make  today  is  that  these  are  no 
longer  strictly  city  problems.  The  Congress 
should  no  longer  think  in  terms  of  city  needs 
alone.  We  must  look  also  to  the  county 
and  to  combined  city-county  cooperation. 

For  the  stream  that  pollutes  the  city's 
health  pollutes  the  county  as  well.  The  air- 
port that  serves  the  city  also  serves  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  deadly  blight  we  call 
slum  housing  spreads  slowly  but  inexorably 
to  the  city  limits  and  then  to  the  suburbs. 
The  decline  of  public  transit  harasses  com- 
muters from  the  country  as  well  as  shoppers 
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In  the  city.  The  highway  clogged  tu  the 
city  la  soon  clogged  out  In  the  county.  Hos- 
pitals, libraries,  parks,  schools,  cltnlcs,  and 
civil  defense  programs — these  and  other  Im- 
portant goyernmental  serrices  concern  needs 
which  extend  beyond  outmoded  city  limits. 

In  short,  it  is  only  on  the  TV  western  that 
a  city  can  solve  Its  problems  by  ordering  a 
gunman  to  be  outside  the  city  limits  by 
sundown.  Pushing  a  problem  outside  the 
city  limits  Is  no  longer  a  solution.  Por  today 
the  city  and  the  county  are  Inextricably 
linked — they  face  the  same  problems  and  the 
same  presstu'es.  We  can  no  longer  collect 
garbage  In  the  city  and  dump  It  In  the 
county.  We  can  no  longer  use  tax  gimmicks 
In  the  county  to  bring  Industries  out  from 
the  city.  Neither  our  cities  nor  our  counties 
can  avoid  their  problems  by  shifting  them 
upon  the  other — the  problems  must  be  faced 
together  or  not  at  all. 

Certainly  the  primary  responsibility  can- 
not rest  upon  our  State  legislatures,  which 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  too  frequently 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  our  urban  areas; 
for  In  the  absence  of  real  and  effective  reap- 
portionment our  gerrymandered  State  legis- 
latures win  continue  to  reflect  the  rural 
dominance  of  the  19th  century.  Nor  can 
complete  responsibility  be  placed  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  which  will  never  be  as 
effective  as  local  government  In  meeting 
your  needs  or  even  In  being  alert  to  them. 

In  short.  It  Is  clear  that  our  city  govern- 
ments cannot  always  assume  the  sole  respon- 
sibility for  the  solution  of  these  pressing 
urban  problems.  I  repeat,  they  cannot,  our 
State  governments  will  not,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not,  and,  therefore,  you  on 
the  county  level  must.  It  Is  up  to  the  coun- 
ties and  similar  area  governments  to  play  a 
more  Important  role  In  the  solution  of  these 
urban  problems. 

The  exact  nature  and  design  of  those 
solutions  have  already  been  thoroughly  dts- 
cxissed  In  your  earlier  meetings.  The  ques- 
tion remaining  Is:  what  will  be  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  helping  you  on 
the  local  level  meet  these  pressing  needs? 
Tou  are  already  familiar  with  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  your  efforts  by  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Similar  problems  are  encountered  on  the 
Fadernl  level.  Federal  aid  funds,  which  are 
largely  raised  by  taxes  in  these  very  urban 
areas,  are  not  always  distributed  fairly  to 
such  areas  on  the  basis  of  need  and  numbers. 
Federal  and  State  governments  combined 
have  preempted  the  best  sources  of  tax 
revenue — our  counties  are  still  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  property  tax,  with  all  Its 


limitations — ai^A,  to  add  InsuK  to  in^ry, 
the  continuing  growth  of  Federal  installa- 
tions at  the  aatne  tln»e  removee  the  property 
from  your  tax  rolls  while  as  yet  no  equitable 
method  of  peynienta  in  lieu  of  taxes  has 
been  devised.  I  hope  this  Congress  will  come 
up  with  an  equitable  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  proposed,  and  end  this  constant  con- 
fusion and  Inequitable  hardship  for  once 
and  for  all. 

But  how  large  a  role  should  the  Federal 
Government  play?  I  recognize  the  com- 
plaints among  local  government  officials 
against  centrallisation  in  Washington.  I 
myself  am  not  a  believer  in  the  omnipotence 
of  Federal  bureaucracy.  I  see  no  magic  at- 
taching to  tax  money  which  has  flowed  to 
Washington  and  then  back  again.  But  what- 
ever current  political  arguments  may  rage 
about  spenders  versus  savers,  about  balanced 
budgets  versus  deficits,  I  believe  any  objec- 
tive student  would  agree  with  this  one  basic 
premise — a  premise  which  has  been  true 
through  the  years  regardless  of  which  party 
Is  in  control — and  that  Is  that  Congress  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  only  those  problems 
which  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  handle  them- 
selves. 

In  short,  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  greater  de- 
gree of  responsibility  for  local  government, 
then  it  is  up  to  you  on  the  local  level  to 
demonstrate  that  you  are  able  and  willing 
to  assume  that  responsibility.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  you  are  willing  to  take 
on  new  assignments.  The  Congress  will  not 
yield  vital  public  functions  affecting  our 
Nation's  strength  to  uninterested  State 
legislatures — they  will  not  yield  them  to 
ineffective,  hamstrung  city  governments — 
and  neither  will  they  yield  them  to  ineflicient 
county  governments. 

Por  I  know  that  you  will  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  there  are  too  many  county  gov- 
ernments in  this  country  that  were  designed 
by  their  legislatures  for  a  simpler  rural  at- 
mosphere. There  are  too  many  counties  in 
this  country  which  are  organized  in  an 
almost  headless  and  formless  fashion,  with 
no  single  executive  responsibility  for  effec- 
tive coordinated  administration.  There  are 
too  many  counties  in  this  country  where — 
Just  ns  50  years  ago — the  spoils  system  Is  still 
rampant,  the  voters  are  still  indifferent  and 
the  public  business  Is  still  neglected. 

I  rpalize  that  the  fault  lies  more  with  our 
State  legislatures  than  with  the  county  gov- 
ernments themselves.  And  I  realiee  that  it 
is  up  to  the  voters  of  each  State  to  demand 
for  themselves  the  kind  of  efficient,  well- 
organized  government  they  deserve.     But  I 
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am  addressing  this  appeal  to  you — ^because 
your  attendance  here  demonstrates  your  en- 
lightened leadership  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  You  are  demonstrating  that 
county  governments  can  be  alert  to  the  needs 
of  its  citizens — that  it  can  plan  for  the  future 
growth  of  this  Nation — that  It  can  empha- 
size cooperation,  instead  of  duplication,  with 
other  counties  and  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. U  this  same  kind  of  spirit  can  pre- 
vail throughout  the  more  than  3,000  counties 
of  this  Nation,  then  we  will  be  well  on  the 
road  to  achieving  a  larger  role  for  local 
American  Government. 

In  short,  it  Is  not  enough  to  complain  on 
the  State  and  the  local  level  about  the  growth 
of  Washington  bureaucracy— about  the  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit-  or  about  the  number 
of  hands  through  which  each  tax  dollar  must 
pass.  For  the  answer  to  these  problems  to  a 
large  extent  rests  with  our  State  and  local 
governments,  themselves,  and  their  ability 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  challenge  of  the 
mld-20th  century.  I  know  that  those  of 
you  who  are  here  today  will  do  your  utmost 
to  live  up  to  your  trust  and  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Let  me  conclude  by  emphasizing  one  point. 
Tliese  problems  of  streamlining  our  Govern- 
ment, making  the  most  of  our  potential 
growth,  strengthening  the  core  of  our  Notion 
and  building  a  better,  wiser,  stronger  Amer- 
ica— these  are  not  merely  questions  of  party 
politics  or  even  governmental  phlloec^hy. 
Today  they  affect  the  very  question  of  sur- 
vival Itself. 

That,  after  all.  is  the  real  question  of  our 
time.  The  hard,  tough  question  for  the 
next  decade — for  this  or  any  other  group  of 
Americans — is  whether  any  free  society — with 
its  freedom  of  choice — its  breadth  of  oppor- 
tunity— Its  range  of  alternatives — can  meet 
the  singleminded  advance  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

Can  a  nation  organized  and  governed  such 
as  ours  endure?  That  is  the  real  quostlon. 
Have  we  the  nerve  and  the  will?  Can  we 
carry  through  in  an  age  where  we  will  witness 
not  only  new  breakthroughs  in  weapons  of 
destruction — but  also  a  racs  for  mastery  of 
the  sky  and  the  rain,  the  ocean  and  the  tldss. 
the  far  side  of  space  and  the  Inside  of  men's 
minds? 

We  travel  today  along  a  knife-edged  path 
which  requires  leadership  better  equipped 
than  any  since  Lincoln's  day  to  make  clear 
to  our  people  the  vast  spectrum  of  our  chal- 
lenges. 

In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson:  "We 
naust  neither  run  with  the  crowd  nor  deride 
It — but  seek  sober  counsel  for  it — and  for 
ourselves." 


SENATE 

Fhiday,  Mabcii  20,  10.">0 

Rev.  Father  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  D.D.. 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  CThurch.  Carroll- 
ton  Manor.  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  life  and  of 
love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shine  brightly  upon  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate  and  all  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Impart,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  best 
blessings  to  the  President  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  to  all  the  peoples  and  gov- 
errunents  united  to  uphold  freedom,  gen- 
uine social  progress,  and  the  precious 
values  of  our  Judaeo-Christian  heritage. 

In  an  hour  of  peril,  grant  that  Thy 
inspiration    and    the    example    of    the 


Founding  Fathers  of  this  Republic  may 
strengthen  us  to  endure  the  gravest 
hardships,  rather  than  to  abandon  our 
friends  to  a  slavery  that,  if  we  quail,  will 
be  our  own  destiny. 

In  our  devotion  to  these  ideals,  dear 
Saviour,  we  implore  new  gifts  of  wisdom, 
courage,  resourcefulness,  and  imagina- 
tion, characteristic  of  men  and  women  of 
prayer,  that  we  may  grow  in  Thy  friend- 
ship and  in  our  love  for  one  another. 

We  humbly  seek  Thy  daily  graces,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Jesus 
Christ.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  19.  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
FATHER  JOSEPH  P.  THORNING. 
D.D. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion that  the  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Thorn- 
ing. one  of  America's  greatest  experts 
in  the  field  of  Latin  American  affairs, 
gave  the  invocation  in  the  Senate  to- 
day. He  is  a  man  of  widespread  repu- 
tation throughout  the  Americas.  He 
has  made  many  contributions  to  better 
understanding  between  the  states  which 
comprise  the  hemisphere;  and  I  believe 
we  are  indeed  fortunate  that  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  world-famous 
priest  has  delivered  the  invocation  in 
the  Senate  today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 


clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  1 )  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  In  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y.  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION    OF   DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

RXFOST  ON  RZVIXW  OF  SUPPLT  AND  PKOCOKE- 
MXNT     ACTTvmsS     or     THX     ElOHTH     UNrrxo 

States  Akmt,  Korea 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  supply 
and  related  disposal  and  procurement  activi- 
ties of  the  8th  United  States  Army,  Korea. 
dated  March  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

RxpoKT  ON  Acnvrnxs  or.  ExpENDrrtntES  bt. 
AND  Donations  to  LioNrrz  Reskarch  Lab- 
OKATORT,  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations 
to  the  Lignite  Research  Laboratory,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar  year  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Repeal  or  Honoraxittm  Provision  or  Section 

4    or    COMMITNICATIONS    ACT    OF    1934 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Kederal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  rep>eal  the  honorarium  provision  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

AMENDMXlfT  or  COMMUmCATIONS  ACT  OF  1934, 

RiXATiNo    TO    Presentation    nr    Certain 
Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  409(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  presentations  in  any  case  of  adjudication 
which  has  been  designated  for  a  hearing  by 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"8.  R.  6 

"Resolution  objecting  to  limitation  of 
public  lands 

"Whereas  under  the  Recreation  Act  of 
June  14,  1926,  as  now  amended  and  in  effect, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  limited  to  not 
more  than  640  acres  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  which  may  be  conveyed  to 
any  one  grantee  In  any  one  calendar  year; 
and 

"Whereas  this  limitation  Is  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  the  State  of  Utah  and  to  the  Utah 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  In  the 
development  of  Its  planned  State  park 
system,  and  In  the  acquisition,  preservation, 
and  protection  of  areas  which  should  be  in- 
corporated into  and  protected  by  said  State 
park  system:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  33d  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
amend  the  Recreation  Act  of  June  14.  1926.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  a  State,  without  acreage 
or  other  limitation,  any  public  lands  within 
such  State  for  State  park  and  recreation 
purposes;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
sUte  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Utah." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"KJt.  5 

"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  and  the 
President  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  acres  of  public  lands  which  the 
-  State  may  acquire 

"Whereas  under  the  Recreation  Act  of 
June  14,  1926,  as  now  amended  and  in  effect, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  limited  to 
not  more  than  640  acres  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  which  may  be  con- 
veyed to  any  one  grantee  in  any  one  calen- 
dar year;  and 

"Whereas  this  limitation  Is  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  the  State  of  Utah  and  to  the  Utah 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  In 
the  development  of  its  planned  State  park 
system,  and  in  the  acquisition,  preservation 
and  protection  of  areas  which  should  be 
incorporated  into  and  protected  by  said  State 
park  system :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Utah.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  amend  the 
Recreation  Act  of  June  14,  1926,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  to  a  State,  without  acreage  or  other 
limitation,  any  public  lands  within  such 
State  for  State  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses: be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Utah." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  United  SUtes  Tariff 
Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  1477.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment of  Natchez  Harbor,  Miss.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

S.  1479.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Code  so  as  to  permit  payment  of 
pension  to  the  widow  of  a  ClvU  War  veteran 
who  remarried  If  such  remarriage  has 
terminated;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1480.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.  1481 .  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  Improve- 
ment of  the  Stonington  Harbor.  Maine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1482.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain  non- 
profit  organizations;    to  the  Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREnT: 
S.  1483.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  John  C. 
Matlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidiclary. 
By    Mr.    CARLSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MoKSE,    Mr.    Magnttson,    Mr.    Neu- 
berger,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr.    Case    of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Chavez)  : 
S.  1484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S.  1485.  A  bill  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  South  Dakota:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MARTIN: 
S.  1486.  A  bill   to  modify  the  project  for 
the   Coralville   Reservoir  on  Iowa   River  In 
Iowa  in  order  to  provide  for  a  highway  bridge 
across  Coralville  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  1487.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  and  40 
of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MiTRRAT)  : 

S.  1488.  A  bill  providing  for  payments  as 

Incentives  for  the  production  of  manganese: 

to   the  Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
8. 1489.  A   bill   to  amend  tlUe  28  of  the 
United   States  Code   to   provide   for  certain 
Judicial   review   of   administrative   removals 
and  suspensions  of  Federal  employees;  and 

S.  1490.  A  bill  to  permit  Judicial  review  of 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biUs.  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
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PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PRCX:EEDINGS  AT  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OP  STATUE  OP  JOSEPH 
WARD 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  18) ,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  Joseph  Ward, 
to  be  presented  by  the  State  of  South  DakoU 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with 
appropriate  Illustrations  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  such  Senate  document 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  bound  in  such  style 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
direct,  and  of  which  100  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  1,200  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  500 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  1,200  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 


THANKS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  STATE 
OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA  FOR  STATUE 
OP  JOSEPH  WARD 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  19),  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  statue 
Of  Joeeph  Ward,  presented  by  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  to  be  placed  Ir  the  Statu- 
ary Hall  collection,  is  accepted  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Congress  be  tendered  said  State  for 
the  contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of  Its 
most  eminent  citizens,  ilUistrlous  for  his 
leadership  as  author  of  the  State's  motto, 
framer  of  the  Territorial  School  Law,  founder 
of  the  first  college,  and  outstanding  church- 
man in  the  founding  of  Christian  churches 
among  whites  and  Indians:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrosser',  and  duly  authenticated. 
be  transmitted  to  the  Oovernor  of  South 
Dakota. 


WHEAT  STABILIZATION  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19.  1959,  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  1140.  which  might  be  cited  as  the 
Wheat  Stabilization  Act  of  1959.  The 
bill  was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Morse. 
Magnuson,  Nettberger.  Curtis,  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Jackson,  and  Chavez. 

Some  changes  and  corrections  should 
be  made  in  this  bill,  in  order  to  conform 
to  a  similar  bill  which  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There- 
fore, on  behalf  of  the  same  cosiionsors, 
and  myself,  I  introduce  a  new  bill  in  lieu 
of  the  bill  heretofore  introduced,  and  ask 
for  its  appropriate  reference.  I  also  ask 
that  consideration  of  the  previously  in- 
troduced bill  be  iHJstiraned  Indefinitely. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection.  Senate 
bill  1140  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  bill  (S.  1484)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Netjbsrger.  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Chavez),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OP  EMPLOYEE 
DISCHARGE  CASES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  procedures  for  judicial  review 
of  administrative  removals  and  suspen- 
sions of  Federal  employees. 

Under  the  law  today  all  Government 
employees  must  go  to  the  district  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  review 
of  decisions  affecting  their  employment. 
In  my  opinion,  these  people,  who  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  should  not 
be  forced  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  appeal  their  cases.  My  bill 
would  give  all  Federal  district  courts 
jurisdiction  to  review  decisions  involv- 
ing employees  residing  in  that  particular 
district. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  correct  another 
glaring  defect  in  the  procedure  for  re- 
viewing discharges  of  Government  em- 
ployees. At  present,  a  discharged  em- 
ployee, who  has  reason  to  believe  his  dis- 
charge was  arbitrary,  must  go  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  a  determination  of 
whether  he  should  be  reinstated,  but  that 
court  cannot  award  him  back  pay  even 
if  it  holds  in  his  favor.  The  employee 
must  bring  a  separate  suit  for  back  pay 
in  the  Court  of  Claims.  That  has  meant 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  not  only 
to  the  employee  but  to  the  Government. 
And  since  neither  court  is  bound  by  the 
decision  of  the  other,  inconsistent  results 
have  been  reached  in  the  identical  case. 

My  bill  would  remedy  this  situation  by 
giving  the  Federal  district  court  Juris- 
diction to  consider  both  reinstatement 
and  the  claim  for  back  pay  all  In  one 
action. 

The  bill  would  in  no  way  encourage  the 
courts  to  sit  as  a  sort  of  super  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  determine  the 
suitability  or  competency  of  an  employee 
for  a  particular  position.  These  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  administrative 
matters  and  nothing  in  the  bill  would 
alter  this  concept. 

This  bill  is  simply  designed  to  imple- 
ment procedural  rights  already  granted 
Federal  employees  by  many  congres- 
sional enactments.  Certainly  such  stat- 
utory rights  should  be  safeguarded  by 
the  courts  when  necessary.  Enactment 
of  this  measure  would  remove  the  ob- 
stacles which  now  render  difficult  the 
effective  judicial  review  of  employee  dis- 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  the  bin  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1489)  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  pi-ovide  for  cer- 
tain Judicial  review  of  administrative 
removals  and  suspensions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amet' 
tea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
85  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"I  1381.  Removal  and  suspensions  of  Federal 
employees 

"The  district  courU  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  and  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  have  jurifidiction  of  appxeals  of 
civilian  employees  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  (1)  for  rein- 
statement or  restoration  to  duty  folloKving 
final  action  by  the  appropriate  administrative 
authority  for  the  removal  or  suspension  with- 
out pay  from  the  service  or  (2),  concurrently 
with  the  Court  of  Claims,  for  compensation 
as  provided  by  law  for  the  period  of  such  re- 
moval or  suspension,  or  (3)  for  both  such 
reinstatement  or  restoration  and  compensa- 
tion. 

"Any  such  appeal  shall  be  filed  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  final  administra- 
tive action  in  that  court  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  employee  is  employed  or 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"Action  for  such  appeal  may  be  brought 
against  the  appropriate  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  and  service  of  process 
upon  such  offlcer  or  agency  may  be  made  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

"The  administrative  record  of  the  case, 
except  for  matters  which  are  privileged  or 
confldenttal,  shall  be  filed  with  the  court  by 
the  offlcer  or  agency  concerned. 

"The  decision  of  any  such  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  as  provided  for  such  court 
in  this  title. 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  scope  of  review  of  any  court  In  ac- 
tions under  this  section." 
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JUDICIAL    REVIEW    OP    DECISIONS 
OP  VETERANS"  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  permit  judicial  review  of  decisions  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Under  the  present  law.  Judicial  review 
of  such  decisions  is  denied  on  the  ground 
that  the  benefits  accorded  to  veterans 
under  various  Federal  laws  are  mere 
bounties  or  gifts.  I  do  not  accept  that 
theory.  The  benefits  accorded  veterans, 
many  of  whom  have  placed  their  lives 
in  Jeopardy  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, should  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  munificence.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  granting  or  withholding  of  such 
benefits  is  a  matter  within  the  discretion 
of  Congress  itself,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  administration  of 
these  benefits  should  be  left  to  the  un- 


challengeable discretion  of  any  Govern- 
ment bureau. 

The  proceedings  for  Judicial  review 
under  this  bill  parallel  those  applicable 
to  the  review  of  other  administrative 
agency  determinations.  They  are  de- 
signed to  afford  expeditious  Judicial  con- 
sideration of  decisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  without  overburdening 
the  courts  with  the  necessity  for  rehear- 
ing the  evidence  presented. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  for  our  vet- 
erans is  to  give  them  a  day  in  court 
when  they  become  involved  in  contro- 
versies with  Government  agencies. 

This  bill  should  receive  early  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1490)  to  permit  Judicial 
review  of  decisions  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  any 
person  aggrieved  by  any  final  decldon  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Administrator") 
which  has  been  rendered  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals,  may  obtain  a  review 
thereof  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  In  the 
eoturt  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  petitioner  resides  or  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
ninety  days  after  the  mailing  of  notice  of 
the  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served 
upon  the  Administrator.  Within  fifteen  days 
after  the  receipt  of  service,  or  within  such 
additional  time  as  the  court  may  allow,  the 
Administrator  shall  certify  and  file  with  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which 
the  decision  complained  of  was  based.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  transcript  thr  court  shall 
have  excluslre  Jurisdiction  to  ^e^1ew  the  de- 
cision, and  to  afBrm.  modify,  cr  reverse  it 
in  whole  or  In  pcut.  The  findings  of  the 
Administrator  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Administrator,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  the  Administrator  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Administrator  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken.  Re  shall  file  with  the  court  a 
transcript  of  the  additional  record,  with  his 
modified  or  new  findings,  which,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
and  his  recommendation  for  the  affirmance, 
modification,  or  reversal  of  the  original  de- 
cision. The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the 
court  affirming,  modifying,  or  reversing,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  any  decision  of  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  final,  except  that  it  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  provided  by  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  I2&4. 
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8ec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  court  may  determine  and 
allow  such  reasonable  fees  as  K  may  deem 
proper  for  services  rendered  by  an  attorney 
for  any  private  party  to  the  proceeding.  Any 
person  who  charges  or  receives  any  com- 
pensation for  such  services,  except  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•600  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 


COMPETrnVE  BIDDING  IN  PRO- 
CUREMENT OP  PROPERTY  AND 
SERVICES  BY  ARMED  FORCES- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  12.  1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Bush.  Schoeppel.  Butler. 
Wiley,  Aiken,  Frear,  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Carlson,  Javits,  and  Keating  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1383)  to  require  the  use  of  competitive 
bidding  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
in  the  procurement  of  property  and  serv- 
ices by  the  Armed  Forces  through  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  specific  standards  governing  the 
use  of  negotiated  contracts  for  such 
procurement,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware 
(for  himself  and  Senators  Bridges. 
Allot,  Mansfield,  and  Dworshak),  on 
March  12. 1959. 


AUTHORITY  OF  STATES  TO  CON- 
TROL WATER  WITHIN  THEIR 
BOUNDARIES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16,  1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Bennett,  Case  of  South  Dakota. 
MuNDT,  Dworshak.  and  Hruska  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (8.  1416)  to  recognize  the  authority 
Of  the  States  relating  to  the  control, 
appropriation,  use,  or  distribution  of 
water  within  their  boundaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss 
on  March  16, 1959. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Johnson  of 
Texas  at  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Address   entitled  "The   Works  of  Peace," 
deUvered  by  him  before  the  National  Coun- 
cil  of    Jewish   Women    In    Washington    on 
March  10. 1050. 


DISPOSAL  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
OP  GOVERNMENT  EhSPUOYEES  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
June  of  1958,  I  made  public  a  letter  to 
the  Hcmorable  William  B.  Macomber, 


Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations.  In  that  letter  I 
called  attention  to  certain  press  reports 
from  Pakistan.  Those  r^;x)rt8  indicated 
that  MAAG.  ICA,  and  State  Department 
personnel  and  others  directly  or  indi- 
rectly employed  by  the  Government  had 
engaged  in  the  disposal  of  their  personal 
property  on  the  markets  of  Pakistan  at 
prices  vastly  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
articles.  At  that  time  I  asked  for  a 
detailed  report  covering  the  nature  and 
extent  of  oversea  disposal  of  personal 
property. 

Since  Jime,  the  Department  of  State 
has.  from  time  to  time,  made  available  to 
me  such  reports.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  entire  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  State  concerning  this 
practice  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
correspondence  shows  that  during  the 
12-month  period  from  January  1  to  De- 
cember 31.  1957,  186  U.S.  Government 
employees  sold  a  total  of  almost  $678,000 
worth  of  personal  property  in  Paki- 
stan— an  average  of  $3,644  per  employee. 
Similar  data  for  the  11 -month  period 
from  January  1  to  November  30,  1958, 
reveal  that  a  total  of  275  employees, 
leaving  Pakistan  during  that  time,  sold 
personal  property  in  the  amount  of 
$565,000 — or  an  average  of  $2,054  per 
employee.  Recently,  I  received  the  fig- 
ures for  December  1958,  which  indicate 
that  30  employees  departing  Karachi 
converted  rupees  totaling  $15,185,  for  an 
average  of  $506  per  employee. 

When  dubious  practices  regarding 
personal  property  disposal  were  brought 
to  its  attention,  the  Department  of  State 
showed  a  commendable  initiative  In  rec- 
ognizing the  considerations  of  foreign 
relations  which  are  Involved  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  Department  established  an  in- 
terdepartmental committee  to  study  the 
subject,  and  this  study  has  resulted  In 
a  report  entitled  "Guide  for  Use  In  De- 
veloping Uniform  RegulatlonB  for  a  Par- 
ticular Country  Relative  to  the  Importa- 
tion and  Disposal  of  Personal  Property, 
the  Acquisition  and  Conversion  of  Local 
Currency  and  the  Importation.  Opera- 
tion, and  Disposal  of  Motor  Vehicles." 
The  report  points  the  way  to  a  sensible 
procedure  for  official  employees  to  fol- 
low regarding  disposal  of  personal  prop- 
erty which  they  do  not  desire  to  take 
wiUi  them  when  they  leave  a  post 
abroad.  I  hope  it  will  result  in  world- 
wide improvement  of  the  dubious  prac- 
tices of  personal  property  disposal 
which,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  initial 
letter,  have  heretofore  existed  In  many 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  for  my  part  I  consider 
this  matter  closed.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Department  of  State  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  watchful  eye  on  this 
situation,  not  only  as  it  involves  em- 
ployees of  that  Department,  but  also  as 
it  involves  military  and  all  other  official 
UJ3.  personnel  abroad,  aa  well  as  em- 
ployees of  contractors  engaged  by  this 
Government  for  work  abroad. 
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Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  and 
the  Department  of  State  for  their  atti- 
tude In  regard  to  this  matter,  and  for 
their  efforts  and  endeavors  to  bring 
about  a  rectification  of  a  situation  which 
could  do  nothing  but  bring  harm  to  our 

country. 

Szaiarr  1 

JuNi  13,  1958. 

Hon.  WnxxAM  B.  Maooicbxk,  Ja. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
Uona.  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D>AB  itM.  SfCkCTAmT:  Recent  press  reports 
have  suggested  that  U.S.  Oovernment  em- 
ployees serving  abroad  and  U.S.  citizens  em- 
ployed abroad  under  contracts  financed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  have  from  time  to  time 
been  able  to  reap  windfall  profits  by  the 
expedient  of  selling  on  the  local  markets 
goods  which  they  have  Imported  from  the 
United  States.  Apparently  this  practice  Is 
Indulged  In  especially  when  such  persons 
terminate  their  tours  of  duty,  or.  In  some 
Instances  when  they  Import  duty-free  Items 
In  excess  of  their  personal  needs. 

I  have  in  mind  In  part.cular  press  reports 
torn  Pakistan  to  the  effect  that  MAAG,  ICA, 
end  State  Department  personnel  and  con- 
tractors' employees  have  from  time  to  time 
disposed  of  personal  property  on  the  markets 
of  Pakistan  at  prices  vastly  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  articles  sold  and  that  the  for- 
eign currencies  received  from  these  articles 
have  then  been  converted  Into  dollars  for 
deposit  In  the  United  States.  I  know  from 
personal  observation,  however,  that  similar 
practices  exist  in  many  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  trading  of  this  kind 
detracts  from  the  dignity  with  which  Amer- 
icans abroad  should  conduct  themselves  and 
therefore  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  Furthermore, 
In  many  countries  the  local  demand  and 
resultant  high  prices  for  American  goods  Is 
attributable  In  part  to  Import  controls  which 
the  United  States  has  encouraged  so  that 
scarce  foreign  currencies  In  those  countries 
can  be  utilized  to  promote  much  needed 
economic  development.  Thus.  Americans 
who  dispose  of  their  personal  American 
goods  on  local  markets  at  inflated  prices  In 
effect  are  circumventing  the  very  controls 
which  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
official  policy  wishes  to  encourage. 

As  you  know,  outbreaks  of  antl-Amerlcan 
sentiment  In  foreign  countries  have  become 
Increasingly  common  In  recent  years.  Al- 
though some  of  these  outbreaks  are  attribu- 
table to  Communist  Inspiration,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  some  of  this  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
can  be  traced  to  such  factors  as  the  number 
of  Americans  serving  abroad,  the  ostenta- 
tion with  which  some  of  our  citizens  live, 
and  practices  of  the  kind  reported  from 
Pakistan  and  elsewhere. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  the  Department 
of  State,  because  of  our  Ambassadors'  over- 
all responsibility  at  missions  abroad,  would 
take  the  Initiative  In  preparing  for  me  a 
report  covering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
overseas  disposal  of  p>ersonal  property  by  all 
officially  employed  Americans  and  a  separate 
such  report  with  respect  to  contractors'  em- 
ployees. Such  rep>ort  should  Include,  post 
by  jKMit,  figures  or  estimates.  If  precise  fig- 
ures are  not  available,  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
value  of  personal  property  sold  during  the 
past  calendar  year,  broken  down  to  show 
the  reasonable  resale  value  in  the  United 
States  of  such  Items  in  contrast  with  the 
prices  received  for  sale  abroad. 

I  should  also  be  Interested  In  receiving 
the  Department's  comments  on  whether 
profits  of  the  type  covered  In  this  activity 
are   taxable,   whether   the   Department   be- 


lieves these  practices  are  of  such  a  nat\ire 
and  extent  as  to  require  remedial  action  or 
legislation,  and.  If  so,  what  remedial  action 
the  Department  proposes  to  take  or  what 
legislation  the  Department  would  recom- 
mend. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MncE   MANSnXLO, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment. Organization  amt  Public 
Affairs. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  July  1,  1958. 
Hon.  Mike  MANsriELD, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organisation  and  Public  Affairs, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Dear  SeWatoe   Mansfield:    Your  letter  of 
June  13,  1958,  In  which  you  refer  to  recent 
press  reports  suggesting  that  certain  U.S. 
GDvernment  employees  and  contract  person- 
nel serving  abroad  havf  profited  unduly  from 
the  sale  of  personal  property,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  noted. 

At  most  posts  abroad  no  record  Is  kept  of 
sales  of  personal  property  of  Foreign  Service 
or  other  U.S.  agency  personnel.  However.  In 
countries  where  the  currency  Is  controlled 
and  export  Is  forbidden,  as  In  Pakistan,  rec- 
ords fire  necessarily  maintained  as  exchanges 
of  local  currency  for  dollars  are  made 
through  the  Embassy  disbursing  officers. 
Therefore.  It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  rec- 
ords from  such  posts. 

If  problems  exist  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  press,  the  Department  of  State  In  Its 
role  of  coordinator  for  aU  foreign  affairs  ac- 
tivities, will  indeed  be  most  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain evidences  of  any  questionable  practices, 
regardless  of  which  SKcncy  is  represented, 
and  win  endeavor  to  take  steps  to  stop  such 
practices.  It  is  believed,  at  this  point,  that 
any  malpractices  which  may  exist  can  be 
controlled  by  administrative  procedures. 

In  this  connection  I  am  attaching  for  your 
information  the  following  regulations  which 
are  designed  to  control  practices  such  as 
those  you  question:  l  FSM  IV.  section  626; 
1  FSM  V,  section  370.  Our  Embassy  In  Ka- 
rachi has  already  taken  steps  to  reinforce 
the  application  of  these  regulations  and  add 
such  additional  restrictions  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  local  situation.  There  Is  also 
attached  a  set  of  pertinent  regulations  Issued 
by  the  American  Embassy  In  Karachi.  Also, 
the  Embassy  has  been  asked  for  complete 
records  on  all  exchanges  of  rupeees  for  dol- 
lars resulting  from  sale  of  personal  property 
by  VS.  Oovernment  employees  and  contract 
personnel  serving  In  the  Karachi  area. 

A  report  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  prepared. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn,UAM  B.  Macombeb,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 
(Enclosures:    (l)   Foreign  Service  Regula- 
tions (omitted):  (2)  Embassy  Karachi  Regu- 
lations (omitted).) 

JULT  9. 1958. 
Hon.  William  B.  Macombes,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  JiUy  1,  1958.  telling  me  of  the  De- 
partment's activities  In  connection  with  re- 
ports of  questionable  practices  regarding  the 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  personal  property 
by  U.S.  employees  serving  overseas.    I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  vigor  with  which  the 
Department    seems    to    be    pursuing    this 
matter. 

I  had  contemplated  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  the  thought  that  he  might  wish  to  have 
the  Inspector  General  examine  the  sltiiatlon 
with  respect  to  activities  of  military  per- 


sonnel overseas.    I  have  not  done  so  aa  yet. 
If  you  think  a  request  of  this  kind  might  b« 
helpful,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ICtXX  liANSITXLD, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment. Organigation  and  Public 
AJJairt. 

Department  or  Stats, 
Washington.  July  2t,  195t. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfielo. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organisation  and  Public  Affairs. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  V.s'. 
Senate. 

Dear  Senator  MANsmu:  Reference  la 
made  to  your  letter  of  June  13.  1958.  and 
to  my  letter  of  July  1.  1958,  relating  to  your 
request  for  Information  and  a  report  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  personal  property  by  U.8, 
Oovernment  employees  and  contract  per- 
sonnel serving  abroad. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  SUte 
for  many  years  has  had  an  established  pol- 
icy and  appropriate  regulations  to  govern  the 
disposal  of  personal  property  overseas  by 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  their 
dependents.  The  regulations  are  designed 
to  provide  a  general  code  of  ethics  and  to 
require  that  such  sales  not  reflect  adversely 
on  the  United  SUtes  or  Ito  employees  or 
adversely  affect  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions or  provide  propaganda  advantages  for 
nations  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 
Policies  and  procedures  similar  to  those  pro- 
mulgated In  Karachi,  which  I  sent  you 
with  my  letter  of  July  1.  are  In  effect  at 
all  of  our  oversea  posts  where  local  condi- 
tions resulung  from  general  Inflation,  de- 
clining foreign  exchange,  and  scarcity  of 
imported  items  require  administrative  regu- 
lations Including  currency  controls  to  assure 
adequate  control  over  the  sale  of  personal 
property  by  U.S.  Oovernment  employees  or 
their  dependents.  As  Is  the  case  In  Karachi, 
these  regulations  generally  authorize  sales 
only  when  a  person  is  scheduled  to  leave 
the  country  permanently  and  require  proof 
that  a  particular  item  was  Imported  for 
the  owner's  personal  lise  and  was  In  his 
possession  for  a  speclflc  period  of  time. 

In   connection    with   your   review  of  the 
Karachi  regulations.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
as  a  result  of  certain  apparent  excessive  re- 
quests for  permission  to  sell  personal  prop- 
erty which  were  called  to  Ambassador  Lang-    ' 
ley's  attention   In   March,   our   Embassy   In 
Karachi  conducted  a  detailed  study  of  the 
practices  of  U.S.  Government  employees  auid 
their   dependents  in  selling   personal   prop- 
erty at  that  post.     The  amended  regulations 
issued  on  April  24,  1958,  resulted  from  this 
study  and  modlfled  previous  regulations  to 
require  (a)  the  offer  through  publication  in 
the  Karachi  Daily  Bulletin   (a  publication 
for  U.S.  Government  personnel)   of  sale  of 
personal  property  to  Oovernment  personnel 
at    prices    comparable    to    those    pertaining 
to  secondhand  articles  of  the  same  type  in 
the   United  States,  plus  shipping   charges; 
(b)    procurement  of  "no  objection  certifi- 
cates"   from    the    Oovernment   of   Pakistan 
on  all  sales  made  to  the  Pakistanis  and  the 
payment  of  custom  duties  and  sales  taxes, 
as  well  as  the  presentation  to  the  Embassy 
of  a  bill  of  sale  sworn  to  before  the  consul 
by  both  buyer  and  seller;   and  (c)   limiting 
the  sales  of  personal  property  to  those  Items 
which  would  be  sold  under  more  usual  re- 
sale   conditions    than    those    prevailing   in 
Pakistan    and    specifically    prohibiting    the 
sale   of  ituiuy   items   and   items   of   small 
size  and  relatively  high  value  such  as  cam- 
eras, shotguns,  sliver,  etc. 

It  la  generally  recognized  that  In  coun- 
tries such  as  Pakistan,  American  personnel 
nnd  it  necessary  to  import  articles  such  as 
refrigerators  and  other  heavy  Items  of  elec- 
trical equipment  and  certain  types  of  fiu"- 
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nlture  which  ars  primarily  adaptable  to  a 
speclAc  country  and  therefore,  oftentimes 
not  of  particular  uss  In  other  oountrlss. 
Also,  In  several  countries  climatic  condi- 
tions, Inad^uate  malntsnanos  and  repair 
facilities  and  fluctuating  or  Inadequate 
local  etoctrical  current  quite  frequently  re- 
sult in  unusual  wear  and  tear  and  mors 
rapid  deterioration  than  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  aome  other  countries. 

In  response  to  your  request  of  July  1,  there 
Is  enclosed  a  summary  of  the  information 
which  we  have  obtained  from  our  Embassy 
in  Karachi  relating  to  the  volume  of  sales 
for  calendar  year  1057  and  the  number  of 
Individuals  Involved  In  such  sales.  There 
are  also  enclosed  sample  lists  of  cars  and 
household  items  sold  in  1967.  Based  on  a 
review  of  the  classlfled  advertUlng  pages 
of  a  recent  edition  of  a  Washington  and  a 
New  York  pi^Mr  it  appears  that  generally 
items  sold  in  Karachi  bring  from  two  to 
four  times  more  than  they  would  if  sold  In 
the  United  SUtes.  However,  such  sales 
overseas  do  save  the  Oovernment  the  cost 
of   retiu-n    transporUtlon    of   such    goods. 

As  you  know,  the  greatly  Increased  respon- 
sibilities which  this  Oovernment  has  In 
the  conduct  of  lU  foreign  relations  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  United  SUtes  to  send 
more  American  officers  and  employees  abroad 
to  man  our  embassies,  missions  and  con- 
sulates. These  Increases  have  been  aug- 
mented in  some  countries  by  sizable  num- 
bers of  American  personnel  employed  by 
other  Government  agencies,  Including  the 
military,  which  In  the  InsUnc^  of  command 
troops  Is  not  subject  to  Embassy  regula- 
tions. It  might  be  noted  as  for  as  Karachi 
Is  concerned  that  there  are  1.600  people  in 
the  official  U.S.  colony.  This  Increase  in 
the  number  of  official  Americans  abroad  who 
with  few  exceptions  talce  with  them  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  standard  of  living,  obviously  has 
inevitably  resulted  in  an  Increase  In  the  im- 
portation of  American  goods  for  personal 
use  by  VS.  Oovernment  employees. 

In  view  of  the  ImporUnt  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations which  can  become  Invcdved  In  the 
Importation  and  sale  of  personal  property 
and  related  transactions  in  local  currency, 
an  interdepartmenUI  committee  has  been 
studying  this  subject  since  April.  This  com- 
mittee is  chaired  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  is  comprised  also  of  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  Representatives  of  otlier 
agencies  concerned  have  also  been  Invited  to 
participate  as  appropriate.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  committee's  study  Is  to  review 
current  policies  and  practices  and  to  develop 
and  present  to  interested  agencies  further 
guides  for  use  in  developing  uniform  regu- 
lations and  standards  for  particular  coun- 
tries relative  to  the  disposal  of  personal 
property  by  U.S.  employees.  If  you  are  in- 
terested. I  should  be  happy  to  Inform  you  of 
the  committee's  conclusions  when  its  study 
Is  completed. 

While  a  qiiestion  of  interpreUtlon  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Is  more  properly  for  the 
determination  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, it  is  the  Department's  undersUndlng 
that  a  gain  realized  from  the  sale  abroad  of 
personal  property  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  UjS.  Oovernment  Is  Includible  In  the 
vendor's  Federal  Income  tax  return  as  a  part 
of  gross  Income,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  26  United  States  Code  61(a)(8).  and  con- 
sequently. Is  taxable. 

We  have  also  carefully  reviewed  the  need 
for  further  remedial  action  or  legislation  as 
suggested  In  your  letter  of  July  1.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  existing  departmeiiUl  and  in- 
dividual post  regulations  provUSe  adeq\iate 
controls  and  make  It  unnecessary  for  the  De- 
partment to  take  further  remedial  action  or 


to  recoounend  any  specific  legislation  at  this 
Urns.  Should  the  report  ot  the  InterdeiMrt- 
mental  committee  now  studying  this  prob- 
lem Indicate  that  existing  regulations  shovild 
be  modlfled.  appropriate  acUon  will  be  taken. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  Interest 
which  you  have  Uken  in  this  matter  and  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  additional  infor- 
mation which  may  be  required  In  connection 
with  your  study. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLUM  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

A$*iatant  Secretary. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Summary;  (3)  Sample 
lUU(a).) 

Converiions.  Jan,  1-Dee.  il.  1957 


Number 
of  indi- 
viduals 

Total  dollar 
conversion 

Aversira 

per  em- 
ployee 

U.S.  Ooyommcnt.. 
Contract 

IM 
32 

«77,778.27 
I06,20K46 

$3.«M.3,0423 
3,310.0143 

Total._ 

218 

783,081.73 

ExchanRp  rato  10S7  pqnals  4.75  rupees  to  $1.00. 
Sample  items  sold  in  1957 


Car 

Year 
Import 

Year 
sold 

Net 

dollar 

sale 

price 

Chevrolet.  Bel- Air 

leu 

1955 
19S« 
1054 

less 

1M2 
1052 
1056 
1055 
105ft 
1058 
1056 
1066 

1067 
1057 
1057 
1967 
1957 
1957 
1957 
10.S7 
1957 
1057 
10.S7 
1057 
1957 

$4,113.00 
3,649.80 
4,430.38 
3.20S.fiO 
3,585.86 
2,649.37 
1.808.73 
«,  320. 11 
4.746  84 

Do 

Do 

ChovTOlet,  210 „ 

Do _ 

Plymouth  station  waeon... 
Nash  Rambler 

Buirk  Ro;ulinaster.... 

Pontlap  »c<l,in. 

For<l  .Mainline 

4.  Ml  S6 

Mcrtury  sedan 

8,  907. 17 
5,  .V»  00 

2,  leo.  13 

OWxniohllc  se<lan 

Volkswagen,  deluxe 

Sample  items  sold  in  1957 


Net 

Household  items 

Year 

Yev 

dollar 

import 

soid 

sale 
price 

Deep  frecrer: 

10  cubic  foot  Colrl.spot . . 

1955 

1957 

$611.81 

11  cubic  »oot  Cold.spot.. 

lirno 

lO-W 

675.11 

17  cubic  foot  llotpoint.. 

loss 

1957 

654.00 

RcfrlRerator: 

11  cubic  foot  Westing- 

house 

1055 

1057 

485.23 

0  cubic  loot  FrieM 

1955 

1957 

400.00 

13  cubic  foot  Pbilco 

lose 

1057 

485.23 

Wayhing  macliiue: 

Kenraore ........... 

1055 
19.% 
1055 

1957 
19.W 
1957 

147. 67 

Do 

179  32 

Apex 

168  77 

Electric     oren:     Westinc- 

bouse 

1055 
1955 

1057 
1957 

126lS8 

Ptcam  Iron:  Wcsfinphouse.. 

23.21 

Mlxma,^er:  Punl>eam 

1956 

1957 

52.74 

Air  conditioner: 

Mitchell  H'-ton 

1055 

1957 

611.  81 

Rcniinetou 

1057 
1957 

1957 
1957 

632.0! 

Hl-fl  ponsole:  OrundiR 

722.57 

Radio/phono     console: 
Grundif!-.. — 

1055 
1056 

10.S7 
1057 

632  91 

Tape  recorder:  Revere 

370.  74 

November  5,  1958. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  B.  Macombex, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 

DxAS  MR.  Sxcsttabt:  Tour  letter  of  July 
28,  1958,  supplying  me  with  information  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  personal  property  by  U.S. 
Oovernment  employees  and  contract  person- 
nel serving  abroad  was  most  helpful. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  speclflc  remedial 
steps  have  been  taken  in  Karachi,  but  I 
wonder  if  these  are  sufDclent  particularly  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  official  Americans 
in  Karachi.     I  must  say,  I  was  startled  by 


your  figure  of  1.600  people  in  the  official  US. 
colony  and  also  by  your  statement  that  some 
of  them  are  not  subject  to  Embassy  regula- 
tions. I  had  thought  we  had  won  the  battle 
to  make  the  Ambassador  the  unquestioned 
diief  of  U.8.  functions  abroad. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  clarify  the  table  at- 
tached to  your  letter,  entitled  "Conversions — 

January  1-December  SI,   1887."     la  this  the 

average  number  of  dollars  converted  into 
rupees  by  the  personnel  of  the  Kmbassy  at 
Karachi  diulng  that  period? 

Since  I  am  most  anxious  to  obtain  as  clear 
an  understanding  of  the  Karachi  situation  as 
possible,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  send 
me  a  statement  (broken  down  by  month)  of 
the  number  of  employees  who  left  Karachi 
from  the  period  January  1,  1068,  to  August  1 
18&8,  and  the  total  rupees  converted  Into  dol- 
lars by  them.  For  purposes  of  cc^nparlson. 
I  would  like  to  receive  a  similar  monthly 
statement  beginning  September  1,  1868. 

I  hope  that  the  Interdepartmental  commit- 
tee to  which  you  refer  will  assure  itself  that 
similar  conditions  do  not  arise  elsewhere. 
Tour  offer  to  inform  me  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Interdepartmental  committee  when  it 
has  completed  its  work  is  appreciated  and  I 
await  those  conclusions  with  interest,  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  too  long  delayed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mnu  llAWsmLD, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment,   Organization    and    PubUe 
Affairs. 

Depabtmznt  or  State, 
Washington,  November  21, 1958. 
Hon.  MiKZ  Mansfield, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Public  Affairs, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  VS. 
Senate 

Deab  Senatob  Mamsfikld:  Reference  Is 
made  to  yoiu*  letter  of  November  5,  1958, 
in  which  you  request  additional  information 
concerning  the  sale  of  personal  effects  by 
U.S.  Government  personnel  at  Karacni  and 
resulting  conversions  of  local  currency  to 
U.S.  dollars. 

Tou  have  requested  that  the  table  at- 
tached to  my  letter  of  July  28  entitled  "Con- 
versions— January  1-December  31,  1967,"  be 
further  clarified.  The  table  In  reference  re- 
ports conversions  of  local  cvirrency  to  U.S. 
dollars  for  the  period  reported.  As  reflected 
therein  there  were  186  conversions  on  behalf 
of  U.S.  Oovernment  employees  and  32  con- 
versions on  behalf  of  U.S.  contract  personnel. 
These  conversions  totaled  $783,981.73.  or  an 
average  conversion  of  $3,643.94  for  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment employees  and  $3,319.01  for  contract 
personnel.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  186 
Government  employees  Includes  all  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Oovernment  located  in  Pakistan 
during  the  reporting  period,  and  not  just 
those  of  the  Embassy  which  comprises  a 
small  segment  of  the  official  American  colony. 

The  Department  Is  seeking  the  additional 
information  from  Karacm  which  you  request- 
ed concerning  the  number  of  employees  who 
have  departed  Karachi  since  January  1,  1958, 
and  the  total  rupees  converted  into  dollars 
by  those  employees,  broken  down  by  month. 
This  Information  will  be  ftimished  to  you 
when  it  is  received  from  Karachi. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Interdepartmental 
committee  studying  the  conduct  of  American 
employees  abroad  have  been  concluded  and  a 
copy  of  the  report  entitled  "Guide  for  Use  in 
Developing  Uniform  Regulations  for  a  Par- 
ticular Coimtry  Relative  to  the  Imp>ortation 
and  Disposal  of  Personal  Property,  the  Ac- 
quisition and  Conversion  of  Local  Currency 
and  the  Importation,  Operation,  and  Disposal 
of  Motor  Vehicles"  is  enclosed.  ITiere  is  also 
enclosed  a  copy  of  Circular  Instruction  No. 
4025  of  October  31,  1958,  which  comprises  a 
Joint  State,  Defense,  ICA,  USIA  instruction 
concerning  the  Implementation  of  the  guides. 
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Tou  will  note  that  both  documents  are  clawl- 
ned  "Official  Use  Only.** 
sincerely  yours, 

WxujAM  B.  BfAOoiCBn,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 
(Encloaures:  (1)  Circular  Instruction  4025. 
dated  October  31,  1958,  "OCO  Guides  for 
Use  In  Developing  Uniform  Regulations  Rela- 
tive to  the  Importation  and  Disposal  of  Per- 
sonal Property,  the  Acquisition  and  Conver- 
sion of  Local  Currency,  and  the  Importation, 
Operation,  and  Disposal  of  Motor  Vehicles," 
marked  for  "Official  Use  Only"  (omitted) ;  (2) 
OCB  Guides  (omitted).) 


DXPARTMBNT  OF  STATE. 

Washington.  December  30. 1958. 
Hon.  MncE  Mansfield. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment  Organization  and   Public  Affairs, 
Committee   on    Foreign    Relations,    U.S. 
Senate. 
DsAB    Senatob    Mansfibu):  Reference    Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  November  5.  1958.  and 
to  my  reply  of  November  21,  1958,  concerning 
the  sale  of  personal  effects  by  United  States 
Government  perspnnel  at  Karachi  and  re- 
sulting conversions  of  local  currency  to  U.S. 
dollars. 

As  Indicated  in  my  letter  in  reference,  the 
Department  requested  from  our  Embassy  at 
Karachi  the  additional  Information  you  de- 
sired. This  information  has  now  been  re- 
ceived and  I  am  enclosing  a  statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  U.S.  Government  person- 
nel departing  Karachi,  the  dollar  value  of 
local  currency  converted  and  the  average 
aiQount  of  such  conversions.  This  informa- 
tion is  broken  down  by  month  and  covers 
the  period  January  through  November  1068. 
Similar  Information  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1968  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  such 
time  as  it  Is  received  from  the  Embassy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macombkii,  Jr., 

Assistant  Stcretarv. 
(■nolocurt :  SUt«m«nt.| 

Convtriioni,  Jan.  t.-Sov.  30,  19ii 


Xlnnth 


January.  .. 
February.. 
March...., 

AprU , 

May , 

June 

July 

AatruAt 

Heptember. 

Octo»>er 

November. 

Total 


Ntliiihw 

of  U.M. 

(lovurd- 

incnt 

porsoruici 


II 
U 
lA 
iM 
M 
28 
:<H 
30 
II 
20 
IS 


275 


Total 

<lolliir 

eoiivfr- 

•ion 


$31.  tM 

'a.<m 

4M,7N1 
aA,HA4 
87,8AU 
70,00* 
107,  372 
70.  (WB 
3«.  174 
33,070 
15,132 


904.7.^3 


Avcrnffo 

(nmviT- 

lion 


13,  un 
\,fm 
a.  2A2 

i.saii 

1,«27 
2,.VH 
2.  H2.S 
I.9.VS 
3,470 
1,140 
1,00U 


2.054 


February  2,  1959. 
Hon.  MXKK  Mansrelo, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment  Organization   and   Public  Affairs, 
Committee   on   Foreign   Relations,    U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear    Senator    Mansiteld:    Reference    Is 
made  to  my  letter  of  December  30,  1968,  and 
previous  correspondence  concerning  the  sale 
of  personal  effects  by  U.S.  Government  per- 
sonnel at  Karachi  and  resulting  conversions 
of  local  currency  to  U.S.  dollars.     With  my 
letter  in  reference  I  forwarded  to  you  a  state- 
ment showing  by  month  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary through  November  1968,  the  number  of 
U.S.   Government  personnel   departing   Ka- 
rachi, the  dollar  value  of  rupees  converted 
to  dollars  and  the  average  amount  of  such 
conversions. 

The  Department  la  now  In  receipt  of  simi- 
lar information  for  the  month  of  December 
1958  which  reveals  that  30  U.S.  Government 


employees  departed  from  Karachi  conTerting 
rupees  totaling  $16,186  for  an  ayerage  of 
$606. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macombu,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 


SUPREME  COURT  DEFENDED 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  the  constitutional  de- 
fender of  American  liberties  which  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  guarantees 
to  all  our  people.  Our  unique,  tripartite 
system  of  government  is  one  reason  for 
the  strength  of  our  cherished  freedoms; 
and  the  judicial  branch  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  that  system.  I  very  much 
regret  the  intemperate  abuse  and  vilifi- 
cation which  some  people,  in  and  out  of 
government,  have  heaped  upon  our 
country's  highest  tribunal.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  in  our  long  history  that 
the  Court  has  been  so  abused.  But  it 
stands — and  it  will  continue  to  stand — 
as  a  bulwark  of  American  liberty. 

With  my  voice  and  with  my  vote,  I 
have  opposed  proposals  to  weaken  and 
undermine  the  Court.  Thus.  I  deem  it 
most  unfortunate  that  one  of  my  votes 
in  the  Senate  was  on  several  occasions, 
misinterpreted  by  some.  I  believe  that 
misinterpretation  has  now  been  cor- 
rected. In  that  connection,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  certain  comments 
which  I  have  made  in  the  Senate  and 
also  by  letter,  certain  newspaper  article! 
and  editorial  comments,  and  some  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  received,  all 
bearing  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt, 
artlclei,  edltorlali,  and  correspondence 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
R«  follows: 

(From  the  CoNORcsstoNAL  Record,  vol.  104, 
pt.  15,  p.  180101 

Mr.  KvcMBL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter 
of  good,  sound.  American  public  policy,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  States  of  the  American  Union, 
as  well  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  should— Indeed,  must— have  the  right 
to  legislate  in  the  Held  of  antlseditlon  and 
antlsubverslon  legislation.  As  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  prepared — Indeed,  1 
am  quite  anxious— to  be  given  an  oppor- 
timity  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  pending  bill, 
unfettered  by  amendments,  and  which.  In 
making  speciflc  reference  to  Federal  anti- 
subversion  legislation  already  enacted,  states 
speclflcally  and  unequivocally  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  intend  to  preempt  the  field  of 
protecting  American  Government.  State  and 
Federal,  but,  to  the  contrary,  welcomes  the 
partnership  of  State  laws  in  ferreting  out 
and  punishing  those  who  conspire  to  over- 
throw any  segment  of  American  Government 
by  force  or  violence. 

No  Member  of  this  body  whether  lawyer 
or  not,  has,  thus  far.  risen  to  condemn  the 
proposed  bill  as  being  Illogical,  untenable, 
unconstitutional,  or  susceptible  of  the  Imper- 
fect construction. 

[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  6,  1969] 

KucHBL  Charges  Mosk  Misrepresented  His 
Vote 
San  Francisco,  March  6.— Senator  Kuchxl 
(Republican,  California)  states  that  Califor- 
nia's attorney  general,  a  Democrat,  in  a 
speech  here  misrepresented  Kuchbl's  vote  on 
a  proposal  to  curb  powers  of  the  U,S.  Su- 
preme Court. 


The  Commonwealth  Club,  before  which 
Attorney  General  Mosk  spoke  February  6, 
confirmed  today  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Kttchkl  in  Washington. 

Kuchbl,  who  became  a  Senator  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Warren,  now  Chief  Jus- 
tice, said  Mosk  was  quoted  In  the  speech  as 
saying  Ktichkl  voted  to  curb  the  court's  pow- 
ers. 

"Judge  Mosk  Is  completely  wrong  in  his 
statement  on  my  position,"  Kuchbl  wrote 
the  Commonwealth  Club. 

"The  fact  is  that  I  voted  against  the  Jen- 
ner-Butler  legislation  on  a  roll  call  vote 
in  the  Senate,  recorded  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  104.  part  16,  page  18887. " 
The  bill  lost  by  one  vote.  41-40. 

Stuart  R.  Ward,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  said  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, after  getting  a  report  on  the  letter,  voted 
to  invite  Senator  Kuchel  to  address  the  club 
on  any  date  convenient  to  him. 

Mosk,  In  Los  Angeles  today,  said:  "He. 
Kuchel.  surprises  me  a  great  deal.  I  think 
the  record  will  not  bear  him  out.  I'm  cer- 
tain he  and  Knowland  (then  Senator  Know- 
land.  Republican.  California)  both  voted  for 
the  Jenner-Butler  bill." 

KucHEL's  Statement 
Editor: 

Creditable  California  newspapers,  in  re- 
porting a  speech  by  State  Attorney  General 
Stanley  Mosk  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  on 
February  6.  attribute  the  foUowing  quota- 
tion to  him: 

"When  these  diverse  forces,  goaded  by  a 
forthright  Judiciary,  united  behind  legisla- 
tion to  strip  the  Supreme  Court  of  some  of 
Its  authority— partly  symbolically,  partly  an 
actuality— they  dreamed  up  the  Jenner- 
Butler  bill  of  the  last  congreaalonal  mmIod. 
Here  was  a  readymade  opportunity  for  the 
lawyers  of  America  to  repeat  their  heroism 
of  the  1930's. 

"By  and  large  they  failed  to  awaken  society 
to  the  gravMt  danger  eiperlenced  by  the  ju- 
diciary slQce  lu  role  was  established  by  John 
Marshall.  Oh,  yes,  Jenner-Butler  was  de* 
feated.  But  the  vote  wa«  a  whisker-close 
40  to  41,  And  Ironically  favoring  this  puni- 
tive measure  against  the  Earl  Warren  court 
were  two  Warren  appointees,  both  of  them 
California  Senators:  Knowland  and  Kuchbl. 
Judge  Mosk  Is  completely  wrong  In  his 
statement  of  my  poeltlon.  The  fact  is  that 
I  voted  against  the  Jenner-Butler  legisla- 
tion on  a  rollcall  vote  In  the  Senate,  recorded 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  104. 
part  15,  page  18687.  Even  a  most  cursory 
research  by  Judge  Mosk  would  have  demon- 
strated the  complete  Inaccuracy  of  the  state- 
ment he  made  concerning  my  vote. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  now  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The 
Chief  Justice  Is  a  man  of  great  capacity, 
courage,  and  Independence.  He  poesesses 
the  highest  Judicial  Integrity.  Like  all  good 
cltlBens,  I  vigorously  object  to  the  Intemper- 
ate and  unwarranted  abuse  which  some  peo- 
ple have  heaped  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
What  is  more  Important,  I  have  demonstrated 
my  objection  in  the  Senate  by  voting  against 
legislative  proposals,  like  the  Jenner-Butler 
amendment,  designed  to  subvert  or  weaken 
our  Nation's  highest  Court. 

TROMAa  H.  Kttchbl. 

1^.5.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar  11, 
1950) 
Kuchbl  and  the  Coubt 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  which  we  publish 
today.    Senator   Thomas   H.    Kuchel   fully 
clears  himself,  we  think,   of  a  disagreeable 
charge  of  having  favored  punitive  legisla- 
tion against  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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On  February  8,  In  a  speech  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  here.  Attorney  General 
Stanley  Mosk  charged  Kuchel  with  having 
voted  In  the  Senate  last  simuner  for  the 
Jenner-Butler  bill,  which  he  described  as 
Intended  to  strip  the  Supreme  Court  of  some 
of  its  authority.  (The  bill  would  have  for- 
bidden the  Court  to  review  most  State  dis- 
barment proceedings.) 

Mosk  was  completely  wrong,  since  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  Kuchel  voted  to  table  the 
Jenner-Butler  bill.  In  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  Mosk,  the  State's  chief  lawyer,  had 
plenty  of  time  to  get  his  facts  right,  the 
inaccuracy  of  this  Imputation  becomes  the 
more  glaring. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
since  acknowledged  that  Kuchel  voted  to 
table  the  Jenner-Butler  bill.  In  a  telegram 
to  the  Conmionwealth  Club  mentioning  this, 
however,  he  went  on  to  task  Kuchel  with 
having  voted,  the  very  next  day,  August  21, 
1958.  in  favor  of  a  Brldges-Eastland  com- 
parable measure  reflecting  upon  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  •  •   • 

"It  appears  to  me."  Mosk  added.  "Senator 
Kuchel  was  trying  to  vote  both  for  and 
against  respect  for  the  Court  on  successive 
days,  a  curious  basis  for  protest  at  this  late 
date." 

This  accusation  Is  unworthy  of  the  At- 
torney General.  A  vote  for  the  Brldges- 
Eastland  bill  cannot  fairly  be  Inferred  as  a 
vote  against  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  bill  was  aimed  at  explicitly  permitting 
States  to  pass  and  enforce  antlseditlon  laws. 
It  was  Intended  to  express  the  intent  of 
Congress.  Its  passage  had  been  urged  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  a  bill  that  any  Senator  was  en- 
titled to  favor,  without  having  his  attitude 
toward  the  Supreme  Court  brought  Into 
question. 

March  9. 19S0. 
Bon.  Stanlbt  Momc, 

Attornty  Oeneral.  Library  and  Courti  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Stanley:  From  a  number  of  friends, 
Z  have  received  clippings  from  newspapers 
about  your  recent  speech  at  the  Common- 
wealth Club  and  particularly  your  remarks 
about  my  vote  on  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  last 
summer. 

I  have  Uken  the  liberty  of  writing  the 
Commonwealth  Club  a  letter  about  this  vote, 
a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
information.  In  the  hope  that  its  members 
may  receive  the  true  facts  about  how  I  stood 
on  that  proposition. 

Since  you  apparently  did  not  see  it,  I  also 
am  enclosing  a  photostatic  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Sacramento  Bee  which  cor- 
rectly reflects  my  position. 
Sincerely  yotu^, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchbl, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Department  or  Justice, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  March  6. 19S9. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom  :  Thanks  for  your  though tfulness 
In  sending  me  your  letter  of  March  3  and  a 
copy  of  your  communication  addressed  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club. 

You    are    technically   correct   and   I    am 
pleased   to  set   the   record    straight  with   a 
telegram    addresed    to    the    Commonwealth 
Club.    A  copy  Is  herewith  attached. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  Mosk, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Stuart  Ward, 
Commonwealth  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

I  understand  Senator  Kuchbl  has  ob- 
jected to  reference  In  my  address  before 
Commonwealth    Club    February    6    to    his 


voting  with  Senator  Knowland  In  support 
of  the  Jenner-Butler  bill.  While  It  is  true 
that  he  voted  on  August  20,  1958,  to  table 
Jenner-Butler,  he  8p>oke  and  voted  on  the 
very  next  day,  August  21,  1958,  In  favor  of 
a  Brldges-Eastland  comparable  measiire  re- 
flecting upon  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
It  was  the  latter  meastire  which  was  re- 
committed to  committee  and  thus  defeated 
by  a  mere  40  to  41  vote.  It  appears  to  me 
Senator  Kuchel  was  trying  to  vote  both  for 
and  against  respect  for  the  court  on  suc- 
cessive days,  a  curious  basis  for  protest  at 
this  late  date. 

Stanley  Mosk, 
^  Attorney  General. 

Sacramento,   Calif.,   March   11,  1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  In  view  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  editorial  of  today,  which  I  am  sure 
has  been  called  to  your  attention,  you  may 
be  interested  In  my  response.  A  copy  Is 
enclosed. 

Sincerely, 

Stanley  Mosk, 
Attorney  General. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  March  11,  1959. 
Mr.  Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
Editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Thieriot:  With  regard  to  yotir 
editorial  entitled  "Kuchel  and  the  Court," 
while  I  could  debate  with  you  on  the  effect, 
both  legally  and  symbolically,  of  the  Brldges- 
Eastland  bill.  I  am  willing  to  cry  "Uncle."  It 
is  comforting  that  Jenner-Butler  has  be- 
come such  a  dirty  word  as  to  stimulate  this 
controversy. 

Tour  criticism  was  essentially  eound,  and 
X  accept  it .    ToucbA . 

Many  years  ago  Chief  Jiutioe  Taney  In  an 
opinion  (S  How.  S04)  cited  numerous  rea- 
sons for  recanting  a  previously  announced 
position  and  then  added :  "If  there  are  other 
ways  of  gracefully  and  good  naturedly  sur- 
rendering former  views  to  a  better  considered 
position,  I  Invoke  them  all," 

And,  to  quote  from  a  more  current  source, 
One  Casey  Stengel,  "X  ain't  mad  at  nobody," 
Cordially  yours. 

Stanlet  Mosk, 
Attorney  General. 

(From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  23,  1058] 

Jennbr-Bxttler  Bill  Gets  a  Well-Deserved 
Burial 

The  Jenner-Butler  bill  which  proposed  to 
put  sweeping  restrictions  on  the  powers  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  received  a  merited 
burial  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  meastire.  originally  spawned  by  Sen- 
ator William  E.  Jenner.  of  Indiana,  with 
amendments  by  Senator  John  M.  Butler,  of 
Maryland,  was  Inspired  by  a  motive  which 
does  no  credit  to  its  authors — retaliation 
against  the  Court  for  certain  decisions  with 
which  they  violently  disagreed. 

Only  because  extremist  right-wing  Repub- 
licans and  extreme  antl-integrationlst  south- 
erners make  up  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  did  the  bill  even  get 
to  the  Senate  floor. 

It  was  shocking  to  see  California's  Senator 
William  F.  Knowland  lined  up  with  this 
group  against  the  motion  to  table.  Happily 
this  State's  other  Senator,  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel,  voted  to  kill  the  legislation. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure, 
which  was  most  objectionable,  proposed  to 
forbid  the  Supreme  Court  from  ruling  on 
the  pertinency  of  questions  asked  of  wit- 
nesses sununoned  before  congressional  in- 
vestigating committees  or  on  their  liability 
for  contempt  In  not  answering  them. 


What  would  this  have  meant?  The  in- 
quisitorial power  of  the  committees  would 
have  become  absolutely  tinchecked  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  or  any  law  to  prevent  abuses. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  situa- 
tion on  traditional  American  freedoms? 

And  there  were  other  provisions  Just  as 
dangerous  and  Just  as  redolent  of  police 
state  methods. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Hbnnings,  Jr..  of 
Missovu-i,  whose  motion  to  table  killed  the 
bill,  well  characterized  It  as  stemming  from 
the  low  instinct  to  kill  the  umpire. 

Such  foul  play,  had  it  been  Successful, 
could  have  hurt  Congress  in  the  end  more 
than  it  would  have  injured  the  Court. 

The  defeat  of  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  will 
have  a  healthy  influence  in  putting  an  end 
to  all  like  ill-conceived  threats  to  the  use- 
fulness and  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  30,  1958] 
Sedition  Bill 

In  his  column  of  August  27,  Drew  Pearson 
erroneously  cast  me  with  the  enemies  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  by  reason  of  my  vote 
on  a  recommittal  motion  In  the  Senate.  I 
regret  his  unfair  comment,  particularly  since 
I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice as  a  great  Jurist  and  as  a  great  American. 
Please  permit  a  brief  comment  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  vote  to  which  Mr.  Pearson 
refers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in  Com- 
monwealth V.  Nelson.  104  At.  n  133  (1954), 
found  that  It  was  the  purpose  of  Congrnss, 
In  passing  the  revised  Smith  Act  (1948), 
to  preempt  the  field  of  sedition.  It  held  its 
own  Pennsylvania  sedition  law  to  be  super- 
seded and  rendered  Inefllcaclotas  by  the 
Federal  statute.  The  UJB.  Supreme  Co\irt 
agreed. 

There  then  arose  a  question  of  legislative 
policy:  Should  the  congressional  ptirpoee  as 
found  by  the  Court  be  changed  by  amending 
the  Smith  Act  so  as  to  permit  States  to  adopt 
sedition  laws?  The  U.S.  Attorney  General 
urged  such  a  change,  and  I  concluded  to  sup- 
port a  bill  to  accomplish  It.  A  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee,  and  thereby 
to  kill  it,  carried  41  to  40.  Z  votad  against 
the  motion. 

I  believe,  and  I  said  In  the  Senate,  that  it 
is  good  public  policy  to  let  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  legislate  In  the 
sedition  field.  Since  Congress  failed  clearly 
to  spell  out  that  policy  in  the  1948  statute, 
I  wanted  it  to  do  so  at  this  session. 

I  am  a  citizen  and  a  Senator  who  has  a 
profound  respect  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  particularly  for  its  splendid  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren.  That  respect  Is  shared. 
I  think,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  deeply  resent  the  intemperate  abuse 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  our  highest 
tribunal.  And  I  displayed  my  resentment 
by  opposing  those  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  traduce  or  to  weaken  It. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senator  from  California. 

Washington. 


THE  PROUD  AND  HAPPY  COWS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
New  Jersey  folks  are  slow  to  anger  when 
criticized  for  personal  failings.  We  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  not  everyone  has  a 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  true  beauty, 
artistic  achievement,  and  industrial 
might  of  the  Garden  State.  We  realize 
that  a  quick  transit  of  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  does  not  always  make  these 
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facts  crystal  clear  to  visitors  from  other 
States. 

As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  mind  abuse 
when  it  is  directed  at  ourselves.  But  we 
cannot  countenance  criticism  of  our 
cows.  They  are  not  sacred  cows,  but  we 
would  like  to  keep  them  contented  cows. 

Yet,  Mr.  President  there  is  afoot  a 
small  movement  to  rile  them — or  their 
owners,  at  least. 

I  am  referring  to  an  advertising 
campaign  now  underway  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  area.  Milk  producers  are 
debating  about  their  marketing  proce- 
dures; and  some  radio  announcements 
criticize  what  is  called  "tired  old  milk" 
shipped  here  from  other  States. 

It  so  happens  that  some  of  the  im- 
ported milk  is  coming  from  the  Camden 
area  of  New  Jersey,  according  to  one 
newspaper  account  I  cannot  allow  that 
charge  about  "tired  old  milk."  therefore, 
to  stand  unchallenged. 

New  Jersey  cows  are  a  proud  lot,  and 
with  very  good  reason.  The  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture  is  continually 
working  to  make  our  cows  even  happier, 
and  capable  of  even  greater  production. 

Our  consumers  have  not  complained 
about  any  "tired  old  milk." 

In  short,  we  are  quite  cohvinced  that 
New  Jersey  milk  is,  if  we  can  twist  the 
metaphor  a  little,  alert  and  young  in 
quality,  not  "old"  or  "tired." 

So  far  as  I  can  see  the  only  sad  thing 
Is  that  apparently  the  consumers  in  the 
Washington  area  will  consume  it  only  for 
a  limited  time  during  the  present  conflict. 
The  Garden  State  is  always  happy  to 
share  its  good  things  with  its  near  neigh- 
bors, despite  the  unfortunate  charge 
made  against  our  good  and  gentle  pro- 
vider, the  cow. 


AUSTRIA  DEDICATES  BOOK  ON  AUS- 
TRIAN ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TO 
GENEROSITY  OP  TAXPAYERS  OP 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  have 
supported  the  requests  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  realm 
of  foreign  aid.  I  believe  I  am  among  the 
few  Members  of  the  Senate  to  have  done 
so  this  consistently.  I  have  reasoned 
that,  when  men  like  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower and  John  Foster  Dulles  continue 
a  program  begun  by  their  political  oppo- 
sites  like  Harry  S.  Trimian  and  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  that  program  must 
contain  real  merit  for  our  country  and 
the  free  world. 

Most  of  my  mall  from  Oregon  criticizes 
me  for  supporting  the  administration  on 
foreign  aid.  Much  of  this  mail  charges 
that  other  nations  are  ungrateful,  that 
they  never  appreciate  what  America  has 
done  for  them. 

Today,  I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Austrian  Government  has  published  a 
368-page  volume  telling  how  the  Mar- 
shall plan  enabled  Austria  to  rebuild 
from  the  ruins  and  devastation  after  the 
bombings  of  World  War  n.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  our  American  taxpayers. 
This  is  the  text  of  the  dedication.  Mr. 
President : 

Dedicated  to  the  unknown  American  tax- 
payers to  whose  tax  contributions  the  Aus- 


trian economy  owes  the  millions  contributed 
in  good  will  toward  its  reconstruction. 

And  elsewhere  the  book  adds  this  ac- 
curate and  encouraging  note: 

It  is  to  the  historic  credit  of  the  United 
States  to  have  recognized  the  vital  import- 
ance of  creating  healthy  economic  conditions 
as  an  essential  prerequisite  for  a  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Draper  Commission,  which 
cites  foreign  aid  as  being  essential  In  our 
own  self-interest.  This  Commission, 
composed  of  outstanding  civilian  and 
military  leaders,  has  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  that  the  sole  alterna- 
tive to  foreign  aid  would  be  an  isolation- 
ist retreat  to  Fortress  America,  there  to 
await  the  worst.  And  how  can  we  be 
isolationist  in  an  era  when  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  bearing  terri- 
ble hydrogen  warheads,  can  span  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  more  quickly  than  I  drive 
in  my  1954  Pord  sedan  from  the  Potomac 
Plaza  Apartments  to  my  office  at  348 
Senate  Office  Building? 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  dispatch  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  18,  1959,  entitled  "Aus- 
tria Thanks  U.S.  Taxpayers."  In  addi- 
tion, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  Informative  editorial  on  foreign 
aid  from  the  Oregonian  of  Portland  of 
March  14,  entitled  "Key  to  U.S.  Secur- 
ity," and  a  persuasive  coliunn  in  support 
of  our  mutual  security  program  by  the 
syndicated  editor.  David  Lawrence, 
which  appeared  in  the  Oregon  Daily 
Journal  of  Portland  on  March  17.  All 
of  these  materials  confirm  the  wisdom 
and  merits  of  the  foreign-aid  program  in 
general,  despite  certain  specific  criti- 
cisms which  fail  to  go  to  the  roots  of  the 
undertaking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18.  19691 

Austria  Thanks  U.S.  Taxpaters— Volume 
Marking  10  Tzars  of  Recovery  Is  Dedi- 
cated TO  Mam  ii«  the  Street 

Washington,  March  18— America's  man 
In  the  street  was  thanked  by  the  Austrian 
Government  today  for  his  contribution  to 
that  nation's  reconstruction  through  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Dr.  WUfrled  Plaaer.  Austrian  Ambassador, 
gave  President  Elsenhower  a  368-page  volume 
entitled,  "Ten  Tears  of  European  Recovery 
Program  In  Austria.  1948-58."  The  book 
describes  the  Marshall  plan's  contribution  In 
rebuilding  the  Austrian  economy. 

The  book  carries  this  dedication: 

"Dedicated  to  the  unknown  American  tax- 
payers to  whose  tax  contributions  the  Aus- 
trian economy  owes  the  millions  contributed 
In  good  will  toward  Its  reconstruction." 

Five  forewords  by  members  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  precede  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  economic  reconstruction  and 
psychological  rebirth  of  Austria  after  the 
collapse  of   Hitler's  Germany. 

CHANCELLOR'S  STATEMENT 

Chancellor  Julius  Raab  wrote: 

"Wherever  and  in  whatever  manner  we 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Austria's  rescue 
from  econcMnlc  collapse,  we  should  be  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  means  for  our  recon- 
struction were  contributed  by  the  American 
taxpayer  In  pursuance  of  a  broadly  conceived 


generous  plan  of  his  Oovernment.  Tb  him. 
America's  man  in  the  street,  Austria  owea 
its  thanks." 

Foreign  Minister  Leopold  Flgl  wrote  the 
following : 

"None  of  the  political  steps  which  Atutrla 
took  in  the  past  decade  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  economic  help  of  the 
United  States  within  the  framework  of  the 
European  recovery  program. 

"Austria's  gratitude  has  manifested  Itself 
in  Its  clear  Intervention  for  all  peaceful  goals 
and  In  Its  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  Individual.  Austria 
has  proven  this  attitude  towards  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees.  It  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  aid  which  was  granted  to  It 
was  so  well  used  that  Austria  Itself  could 
become  a  help  to  others." 

A  chapter  entitled.  "The  U.SA.  Rectifies 
History,"  says: 

"It  is  to  the  historic  credit  of  the  United 
States  to  have  recognized  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  creating  healthy  economic  condi- 
tions as  an  essential  prerequisite  for  a  last- 
ing peace." 

In  a  review  of  the  book,  the  Axistrian  Em- 
bassy said: 

"This  story  should  convince  the  American 
taxpayer,  who  often  may  have  worried  about 
the  effectiveness  of  his  sacrifice  to  foreign 
aid,  that  his  Investment  in  Austria  throu^ 
the  European  recovery  plan  has  paid  ample 
dividends." 

[From    the    Oregonian,    Portland,    Mar.    14 

1960] 

Kbt  TO  VS.  Secttritt 

President  Elsenhower's  message  to  Con- 
gress supporting  his  budget  of  (3.390  nUllion 
for  U.S.  assistance  to  70  nations  Is  so  un- 
deniable In  Its  logic  that  It  can  only  be 
answered  by  demagoguery.  The  attack  on 
foreign  aid  usually  takes  the  line  of  "Amer- 
ica First" — or  why  give  money  to  foreigners 
when  we  need  it  for  public  works  and  mili- 
tary Improvement  at  home? 

The  meat  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  United 
States  Is  no  more  secure  than  the  weakest 
of  our  alUes  or  other  friendly  nations.  We 
have  reached  a  condlUon  of  world  affairs 
when  this  country  cannot.  In  Its  own  In- 
terest, allow  other  nations  to  be  swallowed 
by  the  Communist  world  conspiracy  by 
political,  economic,  or  military  means.  We 
cannot  sacrifice  other  nations  to  buy  time, 
for  each  loss  weakens  us.  The  United 
States  could  not  survive  for  long  should 
the  rest  of  the  world  fall  under  the  rule  of 
communism. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  other  free  nations 
are  crushed  by  an  imperialist  power — as  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II — before  in- 
evitably Joining  combat  to  hurl  back  the 
enemy  of  all  freedom,  the  United  States  fc»- 
13  years  has  been  working  to  strengthen 
other  nations  to  resist  the  Communist  ag- 
gressor. 

There  Is  a  latitude  for  debate  In  Congress 
in  the  details  of  foreign  aid.  the  division  be- 
tween military  and  economic  assistance,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  the  bargain  by  nations 
we  help.  But  there  is  no  Justification  for 
the  meat-axe  kind  of  "economy"  which  has 
as  its  goal  the  diversion  of  foreign  aid  funds 
to  porkbarrel  domestic  projects  to  buy  votes 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  to  fore- 
stall Communist  conquest  cannot  be  meas- 
ured In  the  military  and  economic  power  of 
this  single  nation.  It  must  be  measured, 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  test  of  survival,  in  the 
combined  strength  of  the  non-Communist 
part  of  the  world.  Our  foreign  aid  program 
Is  not  designed  to  buy  good  will  alone.  It 
is  designed  to  assure  freedom  for  Americans 
as  well  as  freedom  for  other  peoples  from 
an  aggressive  conspiracy  which  will  make 
Ite  major  play  within  the  next  decade. 
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(From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Mar.  17,  1969] 
The  Cost  or  Pending  Off  War — CRmcs  of 
Foreign  Aid  Called  Blind  to  Heavy  Out- 
lay It  Saves  Nation 

If  the  American  people  could  express  in 
a  single  sentence  their  most  lmf>ortant  wish 
today.  It  would  be:  "Keep  us  out  of  war  at 
any  cost." 

Yet.  when  out  of  a  national  budget  of  $77 
billion,  the  President  asks  for  93,930,000,000 
to  keep  American  boys  from  fighting  abroad, 
and  calls  for  a  mutual  security  program  to 
bolster  our  allies,  this  is  derided  as  a  "for- 
eign aid"  program  or  a  "give-away." 

The  label  is  wrong.  It's  really  a  keep-us- 
out-of-war  program. 

Few  of  the  critics  realize  the  explosive  sit- 
uation that  exists  In  the  world  today  or  how 
interrelated  America's  fate  is  with  the  other 
free  countries — or.  If  they  do  realize  It,  they 
fall  to  see  how  many  billions  more  our  de- 
fenses would  cost  If  America  had  to  do  the 
Job  alone.  That's  why  President  Elsen- 
hower's television  address  last  night  was  so 
lmr>ortant  to  the  country. 

For  the  President  had  no  sooner  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he  was  asking  Con- 
gress for  •3.930.000.000  when  from  Capitol 
Hill — mostly  from  Democrats — came  predic- 
tions that  the  expenditure  would  be  cut  by 
a  billion  dollars.  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  promptly  said  that  if  any  such  reduc- 
tion were  made  it  would  "serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  we  are  weakening  in  our  determi- 
nation." 

Just  why  some  of  the  legislators  regard 
any  money  spent  abroad  as  either  a  gift  or  a 
throw-away  Is  hard  to  understand  unless 
they  think  the  American  p>eople  really  can 
be  misled  by  such  distortions.  Certainly,  as 
sometimes  charged,  there's  waste  In  the 
spending  of  American  funds  In  other  coun- 
tries, because  the  United  States  cannot  al- 
ways control  how  other  governments  dis- 
burse the  money  they  receive.  But.  conced- 
ing that  there  is  some  waste,  it  Is  a  fact  that 
In  war  Itself  there  is  even  greater  waste. 
The  true  test  is  whether,  on  the  whole,  war 
is  prevented,  and  thus  far  the  United  States 
has  managed  with  the  help  of  strong  allies 
to  keep  us  out  of  a  third  world  war. 

It  sometimes  isn't  realized  how  much 
America's  own  allies  have  been  spending 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Rather, 
the  Impression  is  fostered  by  the  critics  that 
the  United  States  is  putting  up  all  the 
money  for  international  defense  or  mutual 
security.  The  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  a  few  days  ago  said : 

"Over  the  years  of  our  combined  effort, 
these  allies  and  friends  have  spent  on  these 
forces  some  9141  billion,  more  than  six  times 
the  $22  billion  we  have  contributed  In  mili- 
tary assistance.  During  calendar  year  1958, 
they  contributed  $19  billion  of  their  own 
fimds  to  the  support  of  these  forces. 

"Without  the  strength  of  our  allies,  our 
Nation  woiild  be  turned  into  an  armed 
camp  and  our  people  subjected  to  a  heavy 
draft  and  an  annva.  cost  of  many  billions 
of  dollars  above  our  present  military 
budget." 

What  perhaps  isn't  generally  understood  in 
America  is  that  economic  assistance  plays 
a  vital  role  in  maintaining  the  stability  of 
other  nations.  If  there  were  no  stable  gov- 
ernments among  our  allies,  America  would 
not  have  strategic  bases  overseas.  The  Pres- 
ident said  on  this  point: 

"Through  the  mutual  security  program 
cur  friends  among  the  free  world  nations 
make  available  to  us  for  the  use  of  our 
forces  some  260  bases  in  the  most  strategic 
locations,  many  of  them  of  vital  Importance. 
They  support  ground  forces  totaling  more 
than  6  million  men,  stationed  at  p>oints 
where  danger  of  local  aggression  Is  most 
acute,  based  on  their  own  soil  and  prepared 
to  defend  their  own  homes.  They  man  air 
forces  of  about  30,000  aircraft,  of  which 
nearly    14,000   are   Jets.   23    times    the   Jet 


strength  of  1950  when  the  program  started. 
They  also  have  naval  forces  totaling  2,500 
combat  vessels,  with  some  1,700  in  active 
fleets  or  their  supporting  activities." 

Dissenting  Members  of  Congress  often  con- 
cede that  the  military  program  is  logical, 
but  they  claim  the  economic  support  abroad 
is  questionable  and  this  they  would  cut. 
In  doing  so.  they  would  strike  a  blow  at  the 
morale  of  the  countries  affected.  For  with- 
out economic  stability,  political  chaos  en- 
sues, and  then  the  Communists  find  fertile 
ground  for  exploitation  or  even  overthrow 
of  existing  governments.  The  Communist 
intrusion  in  Iraq  lately,  for  example,  has 
imsettled  the  entire  Middle  East.  The  Com- 
munist tactics  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  have  been  supported  by  Soviet 
measiires  in  the  economic  field. 

So  it's  a  dangerous  interoational  situa- 
tion which  calls  for  American"  expenditures 
to  bolster  here  and  abroad  our  defenses — 
politically,  economically,  and  militarily. 
Prom  a  strong  alliance,  moreover,  comes 
firmness  In  a  crisis  as  Is  the  case  today  when 
Moscow  Is  testing  the  West.  The  President 
says  the  West  will  not  surrender.  He  can 
say  this  convincingly  because  the  Western 
Alliance  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  built 
on  a  strong  foundation.  It  is  to  maintain 
that  strength  that  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, or  what  might  better  be  called  a 
keep-us-out-of-war  program.  Is  really 
directed. 


ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND  CON- 
FLICT OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  in  introducing  S.  1332,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  utilize  the  principle  of  full  dis- 
closure to  aid  the  public  in  assessing  the 
conduct  of  top  Federal  officials  and  Con- 
gressmen. 

S.  1332  has  four  major  provisions.  It 
would : 

First.  Demand  full  disclosure  of  the 
financial  interest  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Civil  or  military  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  who  earn  in  excess  of  $12,500 
a  year.  Annual  reports  would  show  all 
income  received  in  the  year,  value  of  all 
assets  held,  all  dealings  in  securities  or 
commodities,  and  all  purchases  of  real 
property. 

Second.  Require  that  all  communica- 
tions in  regard  to  a  pending  case,  whether 
by  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth,  to  a  regu- 
latory or  semi-judicial  agency,  be  made 
part  of  the  public  record  in  the  case. 

Third.  Insure  itemized  expense  ac- 
counts for  all  travel  b3  members  or  staff 
of  congressional  committees,  the  ac- 
counts to  be  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Fourth.  Establish  a  Commission  on 
Legislative  Standards  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  problems 
of  conflicts  of  interest  conf  rontmg  Mem- 
laers  of  Congress  as  well  as  their  relations 
with  executive  and  other  agencies. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  pointed  out  in  presenting  this 
legislative  proFKjsal,  secrecy  surrounding 
these  matters  frequently  serves  to  rein- 
force adverse  stereotypes  of  public  office- 
holders. I  share  his  belief  that  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1332  would  not  only  supply 
a  public  source  of  information  against 
which  to  Judge  possible  "conflict-of- 
interest."  "Junketing."  and  "influence- 
peddling"  charges,  but  through  full  dis- 


closure of  financial  and  political  interest 
would  assist  materially  in  destroying  the 
cynical  attitude  which  many  persons  now 
profess  to  hold  with  respect  to  Federal 
officials  and  Congressmen.  I  think  that 
such  reports  would  indicate  that  in  the 
main  these  men  and  women  are  individ- 
uals of  high  integrity. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  measure  which 
would  have  extende:J  application  of  ex- 
isting conflict-of-interest  laws  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  the  executive  branch 
to  Members  of  Congress  and,  in  addition, 
provided  for  disclosure  of  outside  sources 
of  income  and  financial  interests  by  both 
Congressmen  and  major  appointees  of 
the  President.  This  bill,  S.  3979,  was  an 
attempt  to  resolve  a  dilemma  which  has 
disturbed  students  of  Government  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years :  How  Con- 
gress can  demand  of  the  officers  of  execu- 
tive agencies  higher  standards  of  ethics 
and  disinterestedness  than  Congress  is 
willing  to  set  for  itself.  My  proposal  was 
aimed  at  applying  to  Congress  the  same 
code  with  respect  to  corporate  holdings, 
equities,  private  business  transactions, 
and  related  matters  which  presently  is 
imposed  on  members  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  was  an  effort  to  set  up  a 
system  of  "policing  the  policeman."  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Senate  on 
June  11,  1958.  relative  to  this  bill,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Because  of  my  tselief  that  Congress 
must  establish  for  itself  codes  of  conduct 
at  least  as  rigorous  as  those  used  to  judge 
persons  in  other  Federal  positions,  I  was 
particularly  gratified  to  join  with  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  spon- 
soring S.  1332.  EInactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  a  highly  meaningful  step  in 
encouragement  of  public  trust  in  Gov- 
ernment officials,  elected  or  appointed, 
and  insurance  that  equal  scrutiny  is  given 
the  interests  and  activities  of  individuals 
in  all  branches  of  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Richard  L.  Neoberg^ 
in  UJ3.  Senate.  Juke  11.  1958 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned for  quite  a  whUe  over  the  broad  gen- 
eral question  of  who  polices  the  police- 
man. Committees  of  Congress  require  Cabi- 
net appointees  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  divest  themselves  of  stockholdings 
In  corporations  that  have  business  dealings 
with  Federal  departments  which  these  ap- 
pointees will  administer.  Yet,  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  can  own  shares  or  part- 
nerships of  businesses  that  are  directly  af- 
fected by  legislation  which  these  Senators 
or  Representatives  are  drafting  and  voting 
upon. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  preju- 
dice or  corrupt  their  Judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  Issue  before  them,  any  more  than 
the  Judgment  of  executive  olOcials  is  neces- 
sarily prejudiced  or  corrupted  in  comparable 
situations.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both  elec- 
tive and  appointive  officials  are  persons  of 
exceptionally  high  standards  of  honesty  and 
Integrity  who  make  the  policy  choices  and 
decisions  that  come  before  them  on  the  basis 
of  their  best  Judgment  of  the  public  Interest. 

The  unforttmate  truth,  however,  Is  that 
this  fact  is  not  clearly  and  universally  tmder- 
stood  to  be  the  case.  And,  the  inconsistency 
between  the  rules  which  Congress,  with  a 
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great  show  of  rlgbteousnesa,  applies  to  exe- 
cutive officials  and  Its  failure  to  apply  Identi- 
cal rules  and  standards  to  Its  own  Members 
undoubtedly  has  reflected  adversely  on  the 
reputation  of  Congress  In  the  public  mind. 

Members  of  Congress  are,  I  repeat,  as  hon- 
est, ethical,  and  as  self-sacrificing  as  any 
other  class  of  persons  in  our  society,  and 
yet  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  com- 
paratively Congress  Is  the  object  of  much 
skepticism  and  cynclsm.  Why  have  we  thus 
presented  an  inaccurate  and  unflattering 
image  in  public  opinion? 

One  reason,  I  believe.  Is  that  Congress 
never  has  submitted  Itself  to  the  objective 
standards  of  dlslnterestednees,  of  full  dis- 
closure, and  of  other  procedures  which  Con- 
gress righteously  demands  of  executive  offi- 
cials and  everyone  else. 

LAWS    MAT    BE    DKnCIZMT 

I  Wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
In  introducing  this  bill  I  am  definitely  not 
passing  upon  the  wisdom,  adequacy,  or  de- 
sirability of  the  existing  conflict-of-interest 
statutes  which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  enact 
for  observance  by  officials  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies.  In  my  opinion, 
some  of  these  provisions  might  well  be  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  with  a  critical  eye. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  such 
a  review  In  connection  with  my  present  bill 
in  order  to  avoid  complicating  the  simple 
question  of  extension  of  conflict-of-interest 
coverage  to  Congress.  What  I  am  saying 
today  Is  this — as  long  as  these  standards  are 
applied  to  the  executive  arm  of  Government, 
then  they  should  apply  equally  to  the  legis- 
latiw  arm  of  Government.  That  is  the 
ptirport  of  the  bill. 

I  also  desire  to  stress  once  more  that  in- 
troduction of  this  proposed  legislation  im- 
plies absolutely  no  criticism  on  my  jjart  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
For  instance,  Mr.  President,  a  few  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  been  slngjed  out 
from  time  to  time  for  public  comment  be- 
oauM  they  are  more  aflhient  or  flnancially 
•uccessful  than  the  rest  of  us.  Their  private 
wealth  has  been  discussed  in  the  press,  and 
their  holdings  In  industries  Influenced  by 
legislation  or  regulation  have  been  search- 
ingly  analyzed.  Yet  I  think  the  record  shows 
that  this  misses  the  point  and  may  often 
be  unfair  to  them.  Actually,  there  are  very 
few  of  us  here  in  Congress  who  can  be  said 
to  be  wholly  isolated  from  any  and  all  situ- 
ations that  lend  themselves  to  a  charge  of 
conflict  of  interest  somewhere  along  the 
Une. 

To  begin  with,  political  campaign  contri- 
butions from  the  owners  and  managers  of 
business  corporations  and  from  trade-union, 
political-education  funds  involve.  In  and  of 
themselves,  a  built-in  role  for  money  in 
politics  which  pertains  to  and  colors  all  our 
elections.  After  all.  nearly  all  these  busi- 
ness and  labor  organizations  are  heavily  in- 
Tolved  in  legislative  matters  every  day  that 
Congress  Is  in  session. 

Secondly,  Members  of  Congress  are  neces- 
sarily men  and  women  who  have  private  lives 
and  careers  in  the  communities  from  which 
they  come  prior  to  their  entry  into  full- 
time,  professional,  public  life.  Like  every- 
one else,  they  must  either  make  a  living  at 
some  form  of  business  or  professional  pur- 
suit or  they  must  own  sources  of  productive 
wealth.  They  may  be  farmers,  property 
owners,  or  businessmen.  In  any  case,  they 
normally  have  some  economic  stake  and  in- 
terest in  their  communities  when  they  be- 
come candidates  for  Congress,  and  It  is  not 
expected  of  them  that  they  should  wholly 
sever  these  interests  in  the  economy  which, 
after  all.  involves  the  ultimate  Interests  and 
wealth  of  all  of  us.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
economic  stake  In  specific  types  of  property 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  may 
give  rise  to  exactly  the  same  questions  about 


ethics  and  disinterestedness  as  Congress  so 
often  raises  with  respect  to  men  who  are 
drawn  from  the  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity into  executive  positions. 

To  mention  another  point,  many  Senators 
and  Representatlveis  receive  handsome  speak- 
er's fees  from  grou{>s  and  organizations  with 
many  legislative  interests.  This  has  become 
necessary  to  the  pocketbooks  of  many  Mem- 
bers without  substantial  private  means.  In 
view  of  the  heavy  expanses  of  maintaining 
two  separate  residences — as  almost  all  of 
us  must  do — and  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  offices  beyond  those  now  provided  for  by 
appropriations.  My  bill  would  seek  to  have 
information  about  such  speaking  and  writing 
fees  and  other  sources  of  outside  Income 
made  public  each  year,  so  as  to  forestall 
public  feeling  that  there  is  no  check  on  pos- 
sible abuses  in  this  practice. 


LEGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  correct  to  assume 
there  will  be  no  votes  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glpd  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  has  raised  that  ques- 
tion. We  will  proceed  with  the  business 
which  was  laid  before  the  Senate  yester- 
day. There  will  be  no  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate today,  but  I  wish  to  put  all  Members 
on  notice  that  on  Monday  very  likely 
there  will  be  votes. 

I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  California,  this 
was  an  agreement  reached  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Dirksem]  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas]  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  ask  my  friend 
a  further  question.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  pending  business 
is  the  bill  relating  to  unemployment  in 
depressed  areas? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator,  as 
always,  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  Montana. 


REFUSAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
RECEIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  OP 
THE  INDIAN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  yesterday  did 
not  receive  the  Indians  who  went  to  the 
White  House  to  see  him. 

The  Indian  Congress  represents  prac- 
tically every  Indian  tribe  in  the  United 
States.  Those  Indians  have  a  just  com- 
plaint. They  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  As  such  citizens,  they  have  the 
authority,  under  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  to  petition. 

Of  course  the  President  had  a  perfect 
right  not  to  see  the  Indians  if  he  did  not 
want  to  see  them,  but  I  reiterate  that 
these  Indians  really  have  a  just  com- 
plaint. All  the  Indians  wanted  to  do  was 
to  shake  hands  with  the  Great  White 
Father  and  present  their  claims  later  to 
Glenn  Emmons,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  a  letter  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable  Clyde   Duffy,   former   president. 


N<M-th  Dakota  Bar  AMoelation.  and  one 
of  its  foremost  citlxens  and  a  former 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

Dttitt  &  Havglaitd. 
Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak.,  March  16, 19S9. 
Hon.  William  Langxb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa3hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  just  encountered 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  horrible  example 
of  how  Indian  allotment  should  not  be  han- 
dled. One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  was 
allotted  to  Susie  Tatlyopa,  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
Allottee  No.  605.  She  died  many  years  ago 
and  her  descendants  have  increased  and  in- 
creased until  now  there  must  be  at  least  a 
thousand  Indians  who  have  an  Interest  In 
this  land.  The  Fort  Totten  Agency  has  a  list 
showing  approximately  150  Interested  parties 
but  I  am  advised  that  many  of  these  are  now 
deceased  and  that  their  shares  have  been 
divided  Into  30  or  more  shares,  In  some 
Instances.  Some  of  the  shares  shown  on  the 
agency  records,  for  instance,  are  Francis  John 
Azure,  share  Vi»fM.  address  imknown. 

What  brought  this  to  my  attention  was  the 
fact  that  a  Canadian  national  came  down  to 
see  about  his  interest  in  this  property  and 
that  again  shows  how  interesting  this  thing 
can  become  in  time.  Hdabiyayewln,  a  Ca- 
nadian national,  inherited  i^»3  share.  She 
died  42  years  ago  and  left  a  husband  and 
three  children.  The  husband  died  about  a 
month  after  the  wife  did.  The  three  chil- 
dren were  Lucy  Peoples,  Mrs.  Charlie 
Cuwiyuksa.  and  Joe  Doota.  Mrs.  Cuwlyuksa 
died  in  1037,  leaving  as  her  heirs  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Eastenon,  Mrs.  Agnes  Yo\inge,  and 
Lanes  Duncan.  Joe  DooU  died  in  1061,  leav- 
ing as  his  heirs  John  Doota,  Joe  Doota,  Jr., 
and  Pat  Doota.  All  of  these  people  are 
Canadian  nationals  except  Lucy  Peoples. 

To  clear  title,  as  far  as  these  Canadian 
nationals  is  concerned  would  necessitate 
about  foxu*  probate  proceedings  In  State 
coiu^.  Of  course,  their  interest  is  not  worth 
the  cost. 

It  is  a  little  dilBcult  for  me  u)  understand 
what  good  an  allotment  of  ^(ki»«  Interest 
In  160  acres  might  do  anybody.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  hundreds  of  cases  simlliar  to 
this.  I  would  think  that  before  these  things 
get  more  Involved,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
sell  the  land  (preferably  to  an  Indian  who 
could  make  use  of  it)  and  divide  up  the 
money.  I  am  certain  that  the  coat  of  keep- 
ing track  ot  what  possible  income  there 
might  be  from  this  land  and  apportioning 
It  to  the  multitudinous  heirs  must  be  sev- 
eral times  the  value  of  the  Income. 

I  dont  know  whether  there  Is  anything 
that  can  be  done  but  I  thought  you  might 
deem  it  worthwhile  making  some  suggssUoos 
to  the  Indian  Bureau. 
Tours  truly, 

CLTSS    DUlf  la 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
letter  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  greatest 
complaints  the  Indians  have  is  the  f  rac- 
tionalization  of  the  lands  or  allotments 
they  have.  In  the  letter  it  is  also  stated 
that  the  question  of  the  title  to.  say.  a 
quarter  section  of  land,  160  acres,  which 
has  passed  from  person  to  person 
through  the  years  by  descent,  poses  a 
very  serious  problem.  As  Mr.  Duffy  says. 
In  order  to  get  clear  title  to  the  land  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  probate  four 
estates,  and  perhaps  some  Indians  in 
Canada  own  two  ten-thousandths  of  a 
quarter  section,  the  cost  to  probate  and 
quiet  title  would  exceed  the  value  of  the 
land. 


This  Is  a  problem  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauvbr]  and  I 
investigated.  We  went  from  one  State 
to  another,  and  we  found  this  problem 
existing  in  a  great  many  places  in  this 
country.  Sooner  or  later  something 
must  be  done  about  the  situation. 

In  our  recommendations  in  1954  we 
embodied  one  in  that  regard,  along  with 
a  great  many  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
recommendations  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

IV.    CCNCLtlStONS   AND    RBCOMMSNDATIONS 

The  Indian  problem  In  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  new  one  and  It  Is  one  that  will  con- 
front the  Federal  Government  and  a  number 
of  the  States  for  many  years  to  come.  A  re- 
lationship of  paternalism  has  evolved  with 
the  passage  of  time  since  the  colonization  of 
America  began.  The  development  of  this 
relationship  was  the  result  of  the  changing 
ethical  concept  toward  the  exploitation  of 
the  Indian's  lands  and  his  acceptance  as  a 
human  being. 

While  the  8ul>commlttee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  held  hearings  and 
studied  the  segment  of  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  among  Indians,  It  was 
found  that  there  are  interrelated  economic, 
social,  and  political  factors  that  contribute 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  among  the  Indians 
living  on  the  reservations  and  those  enrolled 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afla4rs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  presume  to 
have  prepared  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
entire  Indian  problem.  It  does  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  course  of  the  four  hearings 
In  North  Dakota,  the  bearings  In  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Palm  Springs,  CaUf.;  and  Washington. 
D.C,  facts  were  brought  out  that  warrant 
making  certain  recommendations.  These 
recommendations,  If  acted  upon,  would  go 
far  toward  reducing  the  Incidence  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  among  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. The  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency 
was  found  in  many  instances  to  be  higher 
among  the  Indians  than  among  the  non- 
IndUn  population  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  found  that  poverty  and  economic 
want  among  Indian  families  have  a  causal 
relationship  in  contributing  to  delinquency 
among  their  children.  WhUe  realizing  that 
the  task  of  raising  the  economic  level  of  the 
thousands  of  Indian  families  is  a  formidable 
one.  there  are  suggested  plans  which,  if  car- 
ried through,  would  contribute  to  that  ob- 
jective.   The  suggestions  Include: 

1.  An  intensified  relocation  program  to 
enable  more  families  to  leave  reservations 
and  locate  where  emplo3rment  is  available. 
Such  a  program  should  provide  for  both 
temporary  economic  aid  which  might  be  re- 
quired by  a  family  making  such  a  relocation, 
and  the  guidance  and  ooxinsellng  services 
which  may  be  needed  in  making  possible  the 
famUy's  adjustment  to  the  changed  environ- 
ment. 

2.  The  development  of  a  comprehensive 
program  providing  for  direct  loans  to  Indians 
to  enable  them  to  secure  the  capital  needed 
for  farming  and  ranching  enterprises. 

3.  Intensification  of  public  emplo]rment 
services  to  stimulate  more  extensive  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Indians.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  combat  the  resistance  of  many  em- 
ployers to  hiring  Indians. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Federal  and  State 
work  projects  on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 

8.  The  providing  of  better  housing  for  the 
Indians.  Both  the  Federal  Housing  Act  and 
the  Farmers'  Home  Act  contain  provisions 
which  prevent  those  who  are  enrolled  as 
Indians  but  do  not  live  on  the  reservations 
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from  securing  the  benefits  under  those  acts. 
The  subcommittee  recommends  that  these 
acts  be  amended  so  that  such  restrictions 
would  be  eliminated.  It  is  urged  that  low- 
cost  rental  housing  projects  be  undertaken 
on  the  reservations.  The  hotislng  project 
put  in  operation  by  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colo- 
rado should  be  studied  as  a  model  project  for 
all  Indian  reservations. 

6.  Tliere  Is  a  need  for  more  expeditious 
handling  of  land  and  lease  transactions  by 
the  Indian  Bureau.  The  delays  have  resulted 
in  financial  loss  to  the  Indians. 

7.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  problem  of  fraction- 
ated land  Interests.  "ITiis  would  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  many  Indians. 

8.  Study  should  be  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  water  supply  in  the  Indian  reservations. 
The  lack  of  water  for  fanning  and  ranching 
on  the  Pima  Reservation  has  adversely  affect- 
ed the  income  of  the  Indians  on  that  reser- 
vation. The  area  of  this  reservation  once 
Included  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
Arizona  which  are  now  barren  because  of  the 
loss  of  their  prior  water  rights. 

9.  The  economic  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  tribes  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  legal  inter- 
pretation as  to  the  title  to  certain  lands. 
The  Colorado  River  tribes  had  considered 
that  they  held  title  to  those  lands  since  1876, 
When  reservation  lines  were  determined  by 
a  series  of  Executive  orders  under  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  in  1864.  This  cloud  on 
land  titles  has  prevented  the  Colorado  In- 
dians from  obtaining  valuable  leases  which 
would  help  to  raise  their  income  level. 

The  need  for  Improved  social  and  welfare 
services  on  the  Indian  reservations  can 
scarcely  be  overemphasized.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  on  the  reservation  is  for  ex- 
pert community  organization  workers.  Such 
personnel  could  aid  in  developing  firmer  and 
better  organized  leadership  within  the  In- 
dian group  Itself.  The  placement  of  such 
workers  on  reservations  would  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  democratic  and  desirable 
principle  that  people  are  best  aided  who  are 
helped  to  help  themselves. 

There  is  also  keen  need  for  enlarged  and 
invigorated  child-welfare  services.  Many 
State  welfare  departments  are  attempting  to 
give  service  on  reservations  but  meager  fimds 
for  this  purpose  result  in  a  service  which, 
where  existent,  is  on  a  too  little  and  a  too 
late  policy.  Special  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  development  of  adequate  child-wel- 
fare services  on  Indian  reservations  would, 
in  the  long  run,  save  the  still  larger  sums 
which  will  be  required  to  pay  the  costs  which 
wUl  be  Involved  in  caring  for  neglected 
youngsters  after  they  have  become  grossly  in- 
adequate adult  citizens. 

It  Is  recommended  that  additional  Federal 
appropriations  be  made  to  insure  adequate 
community  and  chUd-welfare  services  on 
reservations.  It  is  the  view  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  reBponslbility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  these  services  should  be  shifted  to 
the  respective  States.  As  rapidly  as  this  can 
be  accomplished,  funds  so  appropriated 
should  be  allotted  to  the  respective  States 
for  the  development  or  to  insiu-e  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  services. 

It  Is  essential.  In  connection  with  the  wel- 
fare of  both  Indian  youth  and  adults,  that 
the  States  assume  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  those  mentally  lU.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  enter  into  the  ap- 
propriate agreements  with  States  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

A  serious  lack  was  found  in  provisions  for 
the  granting  of  general  economic  assistance 
to  families  In  real  need.  Hie  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  that  additional  funds  be 
appropriated  to  meet  that  need.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee  that  respon- 
Blblllty  for  the  administration  of  such  as- 
sistance should  be  transferred  to  the  estab- 
lished public-welfare  agencies  of  the  several 
States  as  soon  as  the  chanse  can  be  made. 


Adverse  health  conditions  may  contribute 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  in  various  respects. 
The  subcommittee  believes  that  greatly  en- 
larging the  scope  of  public-health  programs 
should  be  a  priority  to  Improve  the  health 
of  Indians  on  reservations.  Recently  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs  Inaugurated,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  a  health  plan  on  Indian 
reservations  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  results  have  been  gratifying  and  it  is 
recommended  that  sxifllcient  funds  be  appro- 
priated to  establish  such  a  health  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  on  all  the  reserva- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  The 
need  is  especially  apparent  among  the  tribes 
in  Arizona  which  show  high  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
encourage  and  propagate  more  effective  ac- 
tion in  determining  the  parentage  and  the 
ordering  of  support  payments  for  illegitimate 
children.  Passage  by  Congress  of  Senate  bill 
1955,  better  known  as  the  runaway  father's 
bill,  would  aid  In  this  problem.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  desertion  by  fathers  be 
Included  In  the  so-called  10  major  crimes 
covering  Federal  Jurledlction  in  the  matter. 
Additional  funds  should  be  appropriated 
to  provide  ambulances  and  mobile  health 
units  for  those  reservations  in  areas  such 
as  Arizona  where  the  Indian  settlements  are 
remote  from  the  Indian  hospitals.  The  In- 
dian hospital  in  the  Papago  Indian  Reserva- 
tion at  Sells,  Ariz.,  should  be  restored. 

A  number  of  the  recommendations  point 
to  the  need  for  new  legislation  at  both  the 
State  and  Ffederal  levels,  while  other  recom- 
mendations are  directed  at  ways  and  means 
of  improving  coordination  and  teamwork 
among  the  tribal.  State,  Federal  govern- 
mental, and  other  agencies  and  organizations 
dealing  with  Indian  affairs. 

Two  of  the  very  important  governmental 
responElbilities  toward  the  Indians  are  in  the 
areas  of  education  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  They  are  t>oth  of  paramount 
Importance  in  relation  to  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  responsibility  for 
Improving  educational  standards  and  the 
furthering  of  educational  opportunities 
among  the  Indians  would  assist  substantially 
In  preventing  delinquency  among  the  In- 
dian children.  To  achieve  this  objective  in  a 
practical  manner,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  for  scholarships 
for  Indian  youth,  simUar  to  the  educational 
provisions  that  have  been  offered  xinder  the 
veterans'  benefits.  This  would  enable  them 
to  pursue  coxirses  of  advanced  study  and 
training. 

a.  Additional  special  courses  in  vocational 
and  technical  training  should  be  provided 
In  both  public  and  Indian  schools  for  adults 
as  well  as  tot  youths  residing  on  Indian 
reservations.  This  program  should  include 
part-time  continuation  school  programs  for 
those  unable  to  attend  full-time  classes. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provide  immediate 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  6,000 
Navaho  children.  These  children  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  who  have 
not  as  yet  attended  any  school.  Provision 
for  schools  Is  also  necessary  at  certain  other 
Indian  reservations,  even  though  they  are 
not  confronted  with  as  serious  a  problem  as 
that  found  at  the  Navaho  Reservation. 

The  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
present  efforts  to  transfer  the  educational 
activities  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  State  au- 
thorities are  sound.  If  such  cannot  be  ac- 
accompllshed  under  provisions  of  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act,  then  special  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Laxity  in  law  enforcement  contributes  to 
crime  and  delinquency  in  both  children  and 
adults  (Ml  Indian  reservations.  The  Congress 
should   consider   Federal    reimbursement   to 
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the  States  for  the  coet  of  administering  law 
and  order  If  and  when  the  States  assume 
Jurisdiction  over  offenses  conunltted  by  or 
against  Indians  on  the  reservations,  under 
Public  Law  380,  which  delegated  civil  and 
criminal  Jxirisdictlon  over  Indian  lands  (ex- 
cepting Jurisdiction  relative  to  the  so-called 
10  major  crimes)  to  the  States  in  which 
these  lands  are  located,  if  certain  conditions 
relative  to  the  assumption  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion by  the  States  were  met.  These  con- 
ditions Include  the  adoption  of  legislation  by 
States  necessary  to  the  exercise  ot  such 
Jurisdiction. 

In  order  to  further  improve  law  enforce- 
ment on  Indian  reservations,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommends  that  the  following  steps  be 
taken: 

1.  Allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  States  to 
assist  them  In  securing  the  enlarged  person- 
nel and  additional  facilities  necessary  to 
their  assuming  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment on  Indian  lands  under  Public  Law  280. 

2.  Codification  of  Federal  laws,  Including 
treaties  and  special  agreements  pertaining  to 
American  Indians. 

3.  Adoption,  through  legislative  enactment, 
of  uniform  definitions  as  to  "who  is  an 
Indian"  and  "what  is  Indian  country." 

It  la  the  belief  of  this  subcommittee  that 
much  could  be  accomplished  through  invig- 
orated and  extended  efforts  to  bring  into 
being  a  continuing  program  of  community 
planning  in  relation  to  the  local  problems 
on  each  reservation  area.  Through  such  pro- 
grams involving  Ulbal,  county,  State,  and 
Federal  personnel  and  efforts,  a  variety  of 
local  activities  might  be  stimulated.  With 
reference  specifically  to  youth,  for  example, 
such  activities  nxight  include  their  partici- 
pation in  the  programs  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  4-H  Clubs,  and  other  pro- 
grams. It  might  also  result  In  the  formation 
of  other  types  of  lelsiire  time  as  well  as  in 
the  provision  of  other  recreational  outlets. 

The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat. 
984)  provided  for  the  organization  of  Indians 
Into  tribal  groups  with  constitutions  and 
charters  approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Not  all  tribes,  however,  were  thus 
organized.  Several  difficulties  have  devel- 
oped In  these  tribal  organizations.  One  of 
the  difficulties  relates  to  questions  regarding 
the  effectiveness  and  adequate  representation 
of  the  governing  bodies  on  the  several 
reservations. 

It  Is  recommended  that  a  thorough  re- 
examination of  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  and  an  evaluation  of  the  self-governing 
operations  of  each  Indian  tribe  be  made  In 
order  to  determine  if  further  legislative 
action  is  necessary  to  correct  the  difficulties 
encountered. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  positive 
action  upon  a  part  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations would  ameliorate  those  problems 
which  were  found  to  be  contributing  to  de- 
linquency among  Indian  children  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Finally,  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  say  I  think  this  is  a  strange 
proceeding.  It  is  very  strange  to  me, 
because  in  the  Republican  platform, 
when  candidates  were  riuuiing  for  of- 
fice, it  was  their  position  that  they  would 
see  citizens  who  called  on  them.  It  was 
said,  "Whenever  the  farmers  want  to 
come  to  see  us  we  will  be  glad  to  see 
them  personally."  When  certain  cattle 
growers  got  together  in  a  cavalcade  to 
come  to  Washington  they  were  told  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  turn 
back.  When  the  REA  people  held  con- 
ventions five  different  times,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declined  to 
address  them.  This  year  the  President 
finally  did  so. 

We  now  observe  the  spectacle  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Congress,  which  rep- 


resents all  Indians  from  all  over  this 
great  country — somewhere  between  350,- 
000  and  400.000 — not  being  able  even  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  shake  the  hand 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  merely  say  in  closing  that  in  my 
opinion  if  we  had  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  truly  humanitarian 
instincts  toward  the  Indians,  he  would 
have  taken  3  or  4  minutes  to  shake  hands 
with  their  leaders. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  morning 
hour  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  not  been  concluded  as 
yet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  seek  the  floor  after  the  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


RED  CHINA  TODAY— ARTICLES  BY 
DR.   SRIPATI   CHANDRASEKHAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  series  of  articles  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  on  "Red 
China  Today."  These  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  Sripati  Chandrasekhar,  of  India. 

Such  reports  as  we  are  getting  from 
Red  China  are  foreboding.  On  Janu- 
ary 23,  I  had  printed  in  the  Ricord  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
showing  that  1958  food  production  was 
double  that  of  a  year  earlier,  and  that 
an  additional  80  million  acres  of  land 
was  brought  imder  irrigation. 

If  300,000  mess  halls  gather  98  per- 
cent of  the  rural  Chinese  together  for 
their  daily  meals,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
there  is  success  in  dinning  into  the  minds 
of  650  million  Chinese,  a  hatred  for  the 
United  States,  and  a  conviction  that 
America  is  the  greatest  menace  to 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  significant  thing  is 
that  we  are  receiving  but  fragmentary 
reports  of  a  revolution  which  ought  to 
have  our  closest  attention.  A  part  of 
the  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  has  been 
our  policy  of  restricting  and  discourag- 
ing American  newsmen  from  going  to 
Red  China.  We  do  not  have  a  William 
Shirer  or  a  Vincent  Shean  reporting  the 
hard,  unvarnished  facts  of  Red  China's 
gigantic  and  frightening  revolution. 
Closing  our  eyes  and  ears  to  it  will  not 
make  it  go  away. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
the  articles  of  Dr.  Chandrasekhar.  which 
were  published  in  the  Star  on  February 
20  and  22,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Feb. 20.  1959] 

Rioio  Control  and  Lack  or  SoLrruDx  Mark 

Lm  IN  Bttrqeonino  Communes 

(By  Dr.  Sripati  Chandrasekhar) 

Hard  work  is  the  order  of  the  day  In  the 

Chill  Yin  people's  commune  which  I  visited 


during  my  travels  In  Red  China.  The  eve- 
ning brings  a  dash  of  recreation — and  large 
doses  of  Communist  training. 

After  the  day's  toU  in  the  fields  and  fac- 
tories of  this  pioneer  commune  in  Honan 
Province,  all  attend  regular  classes.  There 
they  listen  to  the  radio,  which  pours  out  the 
latest  editorial  from  the  People's  Daily,  the 
latest  production  figures  from  agriculture 
and  Industry,  the  latest  government  meas- 
ures to  liquidate  Chiang  Kai-shek,  figures  on 
how  China  has  surpassed  Britain  In  the  pro- 
duction of  various  industrial  goods. 

sxi.r-cxmciBM 

Then  here  is  a  movie  or  a  play  or  an  acro- 
batic show.  And  last  is  the  pfu-ty  meeting, 
which  every  worker  attends.  Here  the 
matcliless  art  of  self-criticism  is  practiced. 

People  rise  up  and  confess  their  drawbacks 
and  failings,  criticize  their  colleagues  and 
swear  to  Increase  production  if  only  to  re- 
gain Formosa,  tiie  island  bastion  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese.  Thereafter,  everyone  re- 
tires for  the  compulsory  8  hours'  sleep. 

Nursing  mothers  and  those  of  ailing  chU- 
dren  can  visit  the  public  nurseries  or  kinder- 
gartens,  though  this  U  not  necessary  as  chil- 
dren are  under  the  care  of  trained  nxiraet 
and  teachers.  Parents  can  give  up  their 
bourgeois  emotional  attachments  and  stop 
worrying  about  their  youngsters. 

UrrSKN   CVARAMTBBi 

This  commune  which  I  described  is  popu- 
larly called  the  cotxunune  of  16  guarantees. 
Everybody,  according  to  the  age  group  and 
sex  of  the  individual,  is  given  16  guarantee*. 
They  are : 

1.  Clothing  (clothing  Is  still  a  problem  be- 
cause of  the  cold  climate.    Heating  Is  poor). 

2.  Food. 

3.  Housing. 

4.  Transportation  (from  realdene*  to  plac« 
of  work). 

6.  Maternity  benefits.  Expectant  mothers 
are  given  45  days'  leave  and  a  quantity  of 
red  sugar,  which  la  a  must  for  expectant 
mothers  in  China. 

6.  Sickness  leave  and  free  medical  aid. 

7.  Free  old-age  care. 

8.  Free  funeral  and  b\irlal.  The  director 
of  the  commune  told  me  that  they  would 
like  to  give  up  burial  for  cremation  but  the 
people  were  prejudiced  In  favor  of  tradl- 
dltlonal  interment.  So  they  are  adopting 
what  is  now  called  deep  burial.  The  body 
Is  burled  at  least  10  feet  deep  so  that  they 
can  use  the  land,  which  otherwise  might  be 
a  graveyard,  for  orchards. 

9.  Free  education. 

10.  A  small  marriage  grant  and  a  free  re- 
ception for  the  couple. 

11.  Twelve  free  haircuts  a  year. 

12.  Twenty  free  bath  tickets  a  year.  (Hot 
water  baths.) 

13.  Free  bringing  up  of  children. 

14.  Free  recreation. 
16.  Free  tailoring. 
16.  Free  electricity. 

INCENllVES   CITKU 

After  reciting  these  benefits— a  kind  of 
cradle-to-grave  Insurance — in  return  for  un- 
questioning, lifelong  hard  labor,  the  direc- 
tor asked  me.  "What  more  can  one  want?" 

"Nothing."  I  confessed,  "but  can  you  ob- 
tain a  pack  of  cigarettes,  for  instance?" 

"We  have  not  overlooked  that,"  the  direc- 
tor replied  happily.  "Though  we  have  abol- 
ished the  need  for  money,  we  have  provided 
certain  Incentives  to  enable  a  person  to 
earn  5  yuan  a  month."  That  1«,  If  any 
worker  shows  tremendous  Integrity  and  abil- 
ity, or  i>erfects  a  new  technique,  he  gets  a 
reward  of  1  to  6  jruan  a  month.  (In  pur- 
chasing power,  1  yuan  is  about  equal  to  1 
Indian  rupee.  The  rupee  is  worth  about  27 
cents.) 

"This  is  a  kind  of  bonus."  the  director 
added.  "Though  no  one  has  yet  earned  the 
full  amount." 
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LACK  or  PBIVaCT 

This  is  the  commune  where  human  beingi 
are  reduced  to  the  level  of  Inmates  in  a  zoo. 
But  there  la  a  difference.  The  anlnuUs  In 
a  soo  do  not  have  to  work  hard,  and,  what 
Is  more,  they  dont  have  to  listen  to  the 
quasi-compulsory  radio. 

The  lack  of  peace  and  quiet  Iti  the  coun- 
tryside Where  no  one  can  retire  and  refiect, 
and  the  lack  of  privacy  and  solitude  is  to 
me  more  terrifying  than  all  the  hells  put 
together. 

PRODUCTION    RISING 

Communist  Party  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung 
had  hoped  that  the  whole  nation  would  be- 
come one  big  commune  in  a  few  years,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  and  resist- 
ance among  the  leaders  themselves.  Time 
alone  can  tell  what  lies  ahead  for  China  and 
the  millions  confined  In  her  comtnunes. 

However,  agricultural  production  is  rising, 
though  no  one  can  swallow  without  a  grain 
of  salt  the  astronomical  figures  reeled  out  by 
officials.  The  methods  adopted  to  achieve 
this  great  leap  forward  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction are: 

All  arable  land  (except  in  uneasy  Tibet) 
has  been  brought  under  the  pIoW;  constant 
irrigation:  deep  plowii^g,  3  to  8  feet  deep  (on 
an  experimental  farm  I  visited  they  are 
plowing  by  detonating  small  bombs  under 
the  ground):  close  planting:  and  dumping 
enormous  amounts  of  manure,  night  soil, 
green  leaves,  compost,  and  bacteria — layer 
after  layer  interspersed  with  good  earth. 

Communist  China  has  solved  tl^e  problem 
of  food  supply  for  Its  teeming  millions,  but 
it  Is  dlfllcult  to  check  the  figures  on  agri- 
cultural production.  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  generalizing  from  successes  on  smaU  ex- 
perimental farms.  It  is  possible  that  their 
bookkeeping  may  be  faulty. 

Or.  maybe.  China's  soil  has  Joined  the 
Communist  Party's  big  leap  forward  cam- 
paign.   It  la  anybody's  guess. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Feb.  22, 
1959] 

Chincsx  Orr  CoNTiNUAt.  Blasts  or  Antt- 
U.S.  Talk 
(There  was  a  time  when  mainland  China 
considered  the  United  States  one  of  its  beet 
friends.  That  time  seems  remote  now — and 
receding  steadily  through  Pelping's  contin- 
uing hate-America  campaign  as  reported  first 
hand  by  a  noted  Indian  social  scientist.  This 
article,  based  on  6  weeks'  travel  through 
Red  China,  Is  distributed  exclusively  outside 
India  by  the  Associated  Frees.  Among  other 
things,  it  weigtis  the  Communist  Chinese 
challenge  from  an  Indian  standpoint.) 

(By  Sripati  Chandrasekhar) 
An  intriguing,  if  disconcerting,  aspect  of 
the  contemporary  Chinese  scene  is  the  tre- 
mendous nationwide  political  propaganda 
concerning  who  Red  China's  friends  and  en- 
emies are. 

The  whole  nation  has  been  taught  that 
there  is  one  great  Socialist  friend  of  China — 
the  "selfiesB"  Soviet  Union — and  one  Irrec- 
oncilable "imperialist  enemy" — the  United 
States. 

The  first  la  understandable,  for  It  Is  the 
leader  of  the  Communist  camp.  It  is  also 
true  that  this  friendly  Soviet  Union,  whether 
selfless  or  not,  is  responsible  for  90  percent 
of  the  heavy  machinery,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  technical  experts  and  almost 
all  the  blueprints  of  China's  mdustrial 
progress. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  are  almost  exclu- 
sively responsible  for  such  Industrialization 
as  has  taken  place  in  China  in  recent  years. 

It  la  no  wonder  that  Russians  receive 
special,  preferential  treatment  all  over  China. 
The  Chinese  are  now  buUdlng  special  hotels 
for  Russians  ao  that  they  can  bave  their  own 
life  without  meeting  or  mingling  with  other 


foreigners  from  within  or  without  the  Com- 
munist world. 

At  every  hotel  In  which  1  stayed  during 
my  6  weeks  in  Red  China,  from  Canton  to 
Harbin  in  Manchuria,  I  found  that  my  fel- 
low guests  belonged  to  some  Soviet  del^a- 
tlon  or  other.  These  delegations  range  from 
geological  teams  and  steel  experts  down  to 
acrobats  and  dancers.  China  Is  being  rap- 
idly Russianized  in  dress  and  manners,  lan- 
guage and  culture. 

RUSSIAN  languagk   PTTSHED 

The  only  foreign  language  recognized  In 
China  is  Russian.  From  menus  to  theater 
notices,  from  directions  at  stations  and  air- 
ports to  travel  Information,  I  found  only  two 
languages — Chinese  and  Russian. 

Today  Russian  is  taught  at  most  univer- 
sities in  place  of  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man. The  English  language  was  fairly  wide- 
spread as  a  means  of  instruction  before  the 
Communists  took  over. 

I  have  heard  Chinese  speaking  Russian,  but 
I  discovered  that  English-speaking  Chinese 
preferred  speaking  in  Chinese  rather  than 
English.  I  have  seen  students  using  Rus- 
sian textbooks  In  medical  colleges  and  tech- 
nical universities.  All  libraries  that  I  visited 
were  filled  with  Russian  books,  mostly 
technical. 

In  every  factory  1  vUited  I  was  told  the 
same  story  of  the  selfless  help  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  giving  technical  aid  and  machinery. 
Whether  it  Is  the  heavy  machine  tool  factory 
in  Harbin  or  the  iron  and  steel  complex  at 
Wuhan  or  the  great  new  bridge  on  the  Yang- 
tze River  linking  the  north  and  south  of 
China  with  the  triple  cities  at  Wuhan — all 
have  been  accomplished  with  Soviet  assist- 
ance. 

The  Russians  draw  up  the  plans,  bring  the 
machinery,  and  raise  the  plant  with,  of 
course,  the  help  of  Chinese  engineers  and 
workers.  But  the  Russian  engineers  stay 
behind  the  scenes  and  one  sees  only  Chi- 
nese manning  the  machines  and  directing 
the  factories. 

RUSSIAN    CULTURE    ADVANCES 

Russian  literature,  Russian  ballet,  Rus- 
sian teaching,  and  Russian  thinking  have 
Invaded  China  from  Mukden  to  Canton.  In 
every  city  of  importance  the  Chinese  have 
erected  massive  structures  in  honor  of  Slno- 
Sovlet  cooperation,  and  these  buildings 
usually  house  permanent  exhibitions  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  technological  achievements, 
which  are  extremely  impressive. 

The  Communists  have  gone  about  this 
business  of  Russianizing  China  in  a  thor- 
ough fashion.  In  a  word,  China  is  fast  be- 
coming an  image  of  Russia. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  painful 
contrast  of  China's  attitude  to  America. 
America  has  acquired  the  permanent  adjec- 
tive of  "ImperUllstic"  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. Everyone,  from  a  village  schoolgirl  to 
a  cabinet  minister,  will  tell  you  that  China's 
enemy  No.  1  is  the  United  States. 

In  every  town  the  visitor  is  greeted,  at  the 
station  or  in  the  market  place  or  a  busy  thor- 
oughfare, by  a  huge  poster — some  40  by  60 
feet — showing  a  picture  of  Commvmist 
China  crushing  America  and  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

The  most  common  of  these  posters  were 
of  three  kinds.  One  showed  molten  steel 
pouring  out  of  mainland  China  on  Mr.  Dul- 
les and  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  Na- 
tionalist China  on  the  fast-sinking  island 
of  Formosa.  The  second  type  showed  an 
American  GI  being  pierced  to  death  by  a 
Chinese  soldier's  bayonet.  The  third  showed 
a  cringing  Chiang  and  a  shivering  Dulles 
hanging   from  a   Chinese   noose. 

UMITXD  STATES   DEPICTED  AS  MENACE 

All  mass  media — press,  platform,  radio,  and 
the  inevitable  loudspeaker — have  been  har- 
nessed to  din  Into  the  Chinese  that  America 
is  the  greatest  menace  to  peace  and  pros- 


perity. One  can  see  films  and  exhibits  pur- 
porting to  show  American  interference, 
espionage,  and  subversive  activities  on  the 
mainland. 

And,  I  believe,  they  have  largely  succeeded 
in  training  a  nation  of  650  million  to  hate 
the  United  States. 

Various  American  campuses  have  been 
renamed,  and  the  American -educated  Chi- 
nese staff  has  been  de- Americanised.  After 
going  round  in  Tslng  Hua  University  In 
Peiping  I  asked  whether  this  was  the  cam- 
pus run  with  the  Boxer  Indenmlty  Fund. 
I  was  told  that  only  a  paltry  few  thousand 
dollars  had  been  spent  on  that  campus  in 
the  past,  but  that  this  was  Just  as  well,  as 
Tslng  Hua  trained  only  "lackeys  of  American 
imperialism." 

They  have  also  closed  down  the  Peiping 
Union  Medical  College — donated  and  run 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  instltuUon,  by  all  accounts, 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  people,  but 
it  had  to  be  closed  to  erase  the  memory  of 
its  past  connection  with  America. 

I  visited  Union  Medical  and  found  that 
the  college  was  no  more,  but  that  the  at- 
tractive hospital  had  grown  enormously  and 
continues  to  minister  to  the  ill.  The  Union 
Medical  College  has  now  become  the  Chi- 
nese Academy  of  Medical  Sciences. 

I  met  a  few  members  of  the  staff — Chi- 
nese graduates  of  American  medical  colleges. 
In  our  talks  I  discovered  that  none  had  any 
warm  recollection  of  the  United  States.  (This 
surprised  me  considerably,  for  I  can  re- 
member how  happy  most  of  my  Chinese  fel- 
low students  at  American  universities  were 
and  how  much  they  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  warm  and  generous  treatment  they  re- 
ceived on  American  campuses.) 

WHT  THET  DULUCX  US 

But  what  is  China's  case  against  the  United 
States?  It  Is  a  simple  one.  America  should 
withdraw  the  7th  Fleet  and  get  out  of  For- 
mosa so  that  the  Communists  can  occupy  it. 
To  them,  the  Formosa  Issue  is  purely  a  do- 
mestic problem. 

"Taiwan  (Formosa)  is  an  internal  problem. 
It  Is  a  continuation  or  an  extension  of  our 
dvil  war.  if  you  like.  We  know  how  to  deal 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  We  may  appoint  him 
a  governor  or  liquidate  him  for  his  past  crim- 
inal acts.  But  the  Americans  are  in  the 
way."  This,  I  think,  correctly  sums  up  their 
attitude. 

The  second  grievance  is  that  the  United 
States  is  preventing  China  from  taking  her 
place  In  the  UJ*.  These  twin  grievances 
stem  from  the  basic  fact  of  America's  nonrec- 
ognltlon  of  Communist  China.  If  commu- 
nism is  the  barrier,  they  ask.  then  how  is  it 
that  America  has  recognized  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  etc.? 

It  is  obvious  that  all  this  ignores  numer- 
ous historical  factors  which  account  for  the 
two  Chinas  of  today,  and  even  more  basic  is 
the  recognition  of  regimes  which  come  to 
power  through  force,  violence,  and  bloodshed. 

At  any  rate,  the  psychological  need  for 
creating  anti-American  hysteria  is  evident, 
from  the  Communist  ix>lnt  of  view.  The 
creation  of  an  external  enemy,  who  threatens 
to  destroy  the  very  existence  of  China,  is  a 
powerful  force  to  cement  internal  unity  and 
secure  support  for  the  existing  regime — a  re- 
gime which  Is  not  entirely  loved  by  all  the 
650  million  Chinese. 

It  is  interesting  that  one  hears  very  little 
in  China  about  the  British  possessions  of 
Hong  Kong,  Kowloon.  and  the  New  Terri- 
tories or  Portugal's  of  Macao.  Maybe  the 
time  is  not  ripe  officially  to  brand  them  as 
"imperialists"  and  agitate  against  them  on  a 
national  scale.  It  must  be  added,  though, 
that  the  Chinese  "spontaneously"  agitated 
against  Britain  when  her  troops  landed  in 
Jordan  during  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

THE   rORMOSA    PROBLEM 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists  feel   strongly  about   their  dispute 
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with  the  United  States.  Peace  In  Asia  may 
well  be  threatened  by  the  way  the  Formosa 
problem  Is  solved. 

There  are  three  ways  to  dispose  of  it.  One 
is  to  declare  the  Island  Independent  and  let 
the  people  of  Formosa  choose  whatever  goT- 
ernment  they  like.  The  second  Is  to  make  It 
a  United  Nations  trust  territory,  as  suggested 
recently  by  Lord  Attlee,  former  British  Prime 
Minister.  The  third  way  out  Is  to  hand  It 
over  to  the  Pelping  regime. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  solution,  the  need 
for  preserving  peace  in  the  area  is  imperative. 
Here  is  an  area  where  India  can  exert  its 
energies  to  enable  the  parties  to  reach  agree- 
ment. But  then,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
peace  will  endure,  for  the  Communists  may 
open  the  question  of  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Macao. 

Supposing  that  these  Issues  are  also  settled, 
there  Is  always  the  Instinctive  luge  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  to  spread  their  ten- 
tacles Into  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  "to 
liberate  the  poverty  stricken  masses  from 
their  bourgeois,  capitalistic,  and  reactionary 
native  masters." 

Before  we  In  India  realize  what  Is  hap- 
pening. Red  China  may  be  breathing  down 
our  neck.  And  whether  it  will  be  the  healthy 
breath  of  a  welcome  friend  or  the  scorching 
breath  of  a  Chinese  dragon  will  perhaps  be 
decided  by  the  firmness  with  which  we  state 
our  belief  in  freedom  and  democracy  and  the 
fervor  with  which  we  are  able  to  build  up 
our  free  institutions. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
note  the  interest  in  problems  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  Daniel  P.  Rice 
Grain  Co..  with  home  offices  in  Chicago. 

Their  analysis  of  the  agriciiltural 
problem,  and  particularly  the  budget,  is 
to  be  commended. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  their  four  recent  commodity 
letters  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoiiMOorrT  Lrrrn  or  Fkbruaxt  18,  1969 
The  time  has  come  in  matters  of  agricul- 
tural legislation  to  get  on  one  horse  and  ride 
off  In  one  direction.  It  has  been  clear  to  us 
for  a  long  time  that  an  agricultural  support 
program  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people; 
that  It  cannot  repeal  the  Immutable  laws  of 
supply,  demand,  and  price.  If  a  price  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  supjwrt  prices  above 
levels  that  would  otherwise  exist  it  has  to 
have  enough  teeth  in  it  to  command  the  sup- 
ply so  that  the  price  can  be  put  where  It  is 
wanted. 

This  simple  principle  has  either  not  been 
clear  to  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress or  they  have  chosen  to  Ignore  It.  The 
Congress  has  tried  to  gallop  off  In  two  direc- 
tions at  once — toward  higher  prices  than 
would  prevail  in  the  market  place  and  xm- 
llmlted  production.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  thrashed  about  in  all  direc- 
tions at  once.  They  have  advocated  lower 
price  supports  but  have  never  wanted  to  go 
the  whole  hog  and  eliminate  supports  as  the 
reasoning  of  their  position  would  dictate. 
They  have  argued  that  lower  supports  would 
cut  production  and  have  sat  for  6  years  with 
the  same  argument  while  prices  went  down 
and  production  up.  They  have  taken  huge 
quantities  of  grain  off  the  market  through 
loans  to  support  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
have  sold  huge  quantities  which  have 
weighed  very  heavily  on  prices.  The  De- 
partment tried  a  soU  bank  scheme.    It  was 


never  clear  whether  this  was  to  cut  produc- 
tion or  to  Improve  land  so  that  we  oould 
get  more  production. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  confusion  has 
been  lower  prices,  the  acc\miuIatlon  of  huge 
stocks,  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  public 
funds,  and  reduced  farm  Income.  In  early 
1953  when  this  administration  took  office 
wheat  was  selling  for  $2.45  per  bushel,  corn 
$1.66,  oats  92  cents,  and  soybeans  $3.  Now 
wheat  Is  $2,  corn  $1.20,  oats  68  cents,  and 
soybeans  $2.24.  By  way  of  contrast  the  Dow- 
Jones  industrial  stock  price  was  287  in  Jan- 
uary 1953  and  now  is  590.  The  agricultural 
situation  Is  becoming  critical.  How  long 
farmers  can  continue  to  take  the  kind  of 
economic  punishment  that  they  have  been 
submitted  to  In  recent  years  Is  conjectural. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  justice  calls  for  an 
Inunedlate  reversal  of  the  recent  trend. 

Dxiring  this  session  of  Congress  the  agri- 
cultural problem  Is  getting  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  attention.  Three  things 
appear  to  be  behind  this  Interest:  (1)  at- 
tempts to  capture  the  farm  vote,  (2)  con- 
cern over  the  high  cost  of  farm  programs, 
and  (3)  concern  over  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
existing  programs.  The  administration  con- 
tinues to  beat  the  same  old  drum  for  lower 
supports.  With  regard  to  wheat  they  seem 
to  think  that  some  varieties  and  qualities 
would  go  as  low  as  $1.12.  The  Congress  is 
kicking  around  two  price  proposals.  One  Is 
for  direct  Income  deficiency  payments  on 
the  amount  of  the  commodity  used  domes- 
tically and  the  other  is  a  scheme  to  use 
food  as  an  instrument  of  peace.  The  second 
presumably  means  to  increase  our  export 
dumping  programs.  One  wonders  If  there 
are  any  more  ways  to  dump  than  are  already 
being  used. 

None  of  the  suggestions  get  to  the  point 
of  a  fair  price  in  the  marketplace.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  fair  price  to 
farmers  cannot  be  determined  and  produc- 
tion and  Inventories  adjusted  and  managed 
so  that  this  fair  price  can  be  maintained. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  agriculture  cannot 
be  run   as  a  business  so   that  It  produces 


when  there  Is  a  profit  and  does  not  produce 
when  there  Is  a  loss.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  farmers  should  be  expected  to  subsidize 
consumers,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
why  Government  should  In  tiirn  be  forced 
to  heavily  subsidize  farmers. 

To  put  agriculture  In  a  profitable  position 
a  four-step  program  needs  to  be  adopted : 

1.  Establish  fair  prices  for  the  main  agri- 
cultiu-al  products.  A  new  system  needs  to 
be  developed  to  take  into  account  new  tech- 
nology and  new  methods. 

2.  Establish  production  goals  that  will  re- 
sult in  the  desired  prices.  These  goals  need 
to  be  established  by  a  board  of  nonpartisan 
experts. 

3.  Enforce  multiple  cross  compliance.  No 
system  of  control  will  work  If  land  Is  taken 
out  of  one  crop  and  put  into  another,  creat- 
ing a  problem  somewhere  else.  Land  taken 
out  of  one  crop  has  got  to  go  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

4.  Freeze  existing  surplus  stocks.  When 
production  and  use  are  brought  Into  balance 
these  stocks  can  be  appraised  and  their  dis- 
position determined.  We  may  want  to  keep 
them  as  a  reserve  against  atomic  attack. 
Stocks  can  be  frozen.  If  one  bushel  of  corn 
in  Crossroads,  Iowa,  needs  to  be  sold  because 
it  Is  going  out  of  condition.  CCC  can  buy 
a  bushel  at  Crossroads  to  replace  It. 

This  program  cannot  be  compromised  and 
made  to  work.  Either  we  adopt  this  program 
or  we  return  to  a  non -Government  situation. 
We  cannot  continue  to  ride  two  horses  in 
opposite  directions. 

CoMMODFTT  LrmB  or  Fxbruakt  26.  1959 
The  price  supports  for  1959  crops  were 
announced  and  fell  on  commodity  markets 
like  a  load  of  bricks.  A  similar  Impact  on 
farm  Income  will  be  felt  when  1959  crops 
start  to  market.  With  the  huge  carryover 
and  the  extreme  willingness  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  In  competition 
with  farmers,  the  result  wUl  be  a  further 
reduction  In  the  already  low  Income  of  grain 
farmers. 
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Wheat... 
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Soybeans. 
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17.7 
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27.2 
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at 
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132  04 
43.  4« 
37.56 
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at 
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SS2.31 
41.13 
42.43 
20.02 
25.30 
14.08 

10.00 
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-(-2.33 
-4.87 
-3.77 
-4.36 
-2.56 

-3.33 


-1 

+6 
-II 
-18 
-17 

-18 

-17 


Gross  Income  reductions  ranging  up  to  18 
per  cent  per  acre  are  of  ruinous  proportions. 
Agriculture  cannot  survive  under  this  load. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  Just  about 
had  his  way  In  the  matter  of  flexible  price 
supports.  The  results  of  the  flexible  pro- 
gram have  now  come  home  to  roost. 

The  Impact  of  this  reduction  on  net  farm 
Income  Is  a  bitter  measure.  It  costs  about 
$38  per  acre  to  produce  com.  If  we  leave  out 
return  on  money  Invested  In  land,  land 
taxes,  and  labor.  For  soybeans,  that  cost  Is 
$32.50,  and  for  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums the  cost  of  production  Is  about  $26. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  farmer  does  a 
little  better  than  breaking  even  on  wheat, 
corn,  and  soybeans.  If  he  throws  In  his  land 
and  labor  free,  and  Is  forgiven  his  land  taxes. 
If  land  taxes  must  be  paid,  he  Is  just  about 
able  to  meet  out  of  pocket  costs.  For  the 
other  grains  there  is  no  hope  of  avoiding  a 
loss.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  in  every  quarter 
we  hear  from  farmers  who  are  up  in  aims 
about  the  new  loan  rates.  How  long  does 
this  have  to  go  on? 

The  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Department  at 
Agriculture  Is  shown  In  the  apparent 
changes  In  relationship  among  the  various 


grains.  Most  of  the  decreases  in  loan  rates 
fire  in  those  commodities  that  have  the 
smallest  stocks  in  CCC  inventory.  The  de- 
crease in  wheat,  however,  U  very  small, 
while  there  is  an  Increase  In  corn.  The 
largest  Inventories  In  CCC's  larder  are  wheat 
and  corn.  A  medium  sized  problem  exists 
In  soybeans,  so  there  is  a  medium  sized  de- 
crease In  soybean  support. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  rela- 
tionships of  anticipated  gross  returns  on  the 
various  crops  can  be  clearly  foretold.  Much 
of  the  fall  planted  rye  wlU  be  plowed  up 
and  planted  in  com.  The  acreages  of  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  grain  sorghimia  will  ablft  to 
soybeans  and  com. 

Before  this  latest  onslaught,  eoybeans  and 
com  were  on  a  fairly  even  footing.  Now 
the  scales  are  heavily  balanced  in  favor  of 
corn.  Land  that  was  In  soybeans  on  com 
acreage  allotment  farms.  It  Is  anticipated, 
will  shift  to  corn.  Add  to  this  the  land  In 
the  discontinued  acreage  reserve  and  It  be- 
comes clear  that  a  major  Increase  in  corn 
acreage  la  to  be  expected. 

Thla  behavior  of  the  Government  makes  It 
seem  that  every  action  Is  bottomed  on  a 
deliberate  plan  to  Increase  the  already  bulg- 
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Ing  grain  bins,  to  expand  the  Government's 
domination  of  every  phase  of  grain  market- 
ing, as  well  as  continually  to  drive  farmers' 
Income  down.  Every  action  Is  In  contradic- 
tion of  the  avowed  wish  of  the  administra- 
tion to  return  to  free  markets  and  free 
prices. 

For  7  years  the  production  of  com  has 
been  greater  than  consiunption.  The 
powers  seem  to  be  trying  their  best  to  make 
It  8  years.  When  will  Washington  under- 
stand that  something  must  be  done  to  turn 
off  the  deluge  of  production  from  farms? 

CoMMOon-T  Letteh  or  March  6.  1959 
The  urban  press  of  the  United  States  has 
unleashed  a  vicious  attack  on  agricultural 
programs  by  repeatedly  talking  about  the 
high  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The  Congress 
and  the  general  public  appear  to  be  taken 
In  by  this.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  hold  of  this  tool  to  help  push 
through  its  policy  of  liquidating  price  sup- 
port programs  and  with  them  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  American  farmer. 

Truly  astronomical  figures  are  bandied 
about.  The  lowest  estimate  of  agriculture 
costs  one  hears  these  days  is  on  the  general 
order  of  7  billion.  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
hear  12  or  13  billion  mentioned.  Another 
look  needs  to  be  taken.  TTiese  are  gross 
exaggerations  and  not  much  of  it  goes  to 
farmers. 

Agricultural  appropriations  for  fiscal  1959 
(millions  of  dollars)  were:  | 

Regular  activities:  • 

AKricuJtural  Ke^iearch  .<^Tlce lieaoj  C 

Extension  Service 63.2    O 

Farmer  Cooiwrative  Service .  .6    O 

Poll  Con.servatJon  Service 128. 6    C 

AiR-icultursl     oonservatiou     |>ro- 

Kram 235.0i  C 

Agricultural    MarketiuK    Service 

(incluUes  school  lunch) 


4737 


Sj 


\¥i. 
(110. 
4.01 

800. 5  I 
115.71 

6.41 


ForelRn  .^erlcultural  Service 

Commo<lity  Exchange  .\uthority. 

Soil-bank  projmun.s 

Commoclity  Sta)>ilitatlon  ^«e^vlce. 
Federal  crop  in.<^urann-  propninis 
Rural  Electrification  Adniinistra^ 

tion 

Farmers'  Home  Administration.. 

Forest  Service 

General  ovtYhead 

Subtotal i...$1.84<;. : 

Restoralion  of  ere  capital I,7fi0.  4]   V  l,7fin.  4 


0.0  C 

20. 1  F 

130.3  C 

7.0  C 


CCC  administrative  expen.se 35.4 

Permanent  appropriations: 
Removal  of  sur|tlus  a^icultural 
comniofiities    (30    percent    of 

ciLxtoms  receipts) 285.0 

Other ei.o 


Suftotal 

Loan  authorizations 694.0 

St)ocial  activitieji: 
Agricultural  Research  and  Mar- 

ki'tinK  siTvice  activities 20. 1 

EmcrKoncy  relief 12.'5. 8 

Public  Law  480  and  barter 1, 500. 7 

iSoil  bank  programs 867.5 


35.4 


207.8 
994.0 


C 

S 
8 
F 


Subtotal J...  2.313. 1 

Grand  total 6.847.4 

All  of  these  costs  In  fiscal  1959  are  keyed 
with  a  letter  showing  who  really  benefited. 
C-consuming  public.  F-farmers,  S-3tate  De- 
partment as  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  L- 
loans.  repayable  and  bearing  Interest,  P-prioe 
programs,  and  T-transfer  of  funds.  Under 
the  C  there  Is  $892.3  million.  This  went  for 
research,  teaching,  disease  eradication,  mo- 
noply  control,  school  lunch,  etc.  Some  of 
these  programs  are  as  old  as  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act  of  1862.  These  activities  have 
enabled  farmers  to  make  the  production  in- 
creases that  have  enabled  food  production 
to  keep  up  with  population.  Under  the  S 
there  is  $1,639.5  million  that  went  to  feed 
hungry  people  throughout  the  free  world  and 
advance  our  Interests  against  communism. 
Under  the  L  there  Is  $594  miUlon.  sound  and 
repayable  and  shouldn't  be  changed.  Under 
the  T  is  $297.8  million  that  is  mainly  customs 
and  forest  lands  receipts,  not  costing  tax- 


payers a  dime.  Under  the  P  there  is  $1,796.6 
nUlllon.  This  went  to  support  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy, pay  storage  to  nonfarmers  on  a 
mountainous  Inventory,  and  to  take  losses  on 
commodities  sold.  A  well-run  program 
would  coet  only  a  fraction  of  this  amount. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  over 
$850  million  be  considered  as  benefiting 
farmers.  This  leaves  $1,412.5  million  under 
the  F.  At  the  outside  high,  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  costs  $2.3  billion  dol- 
lars. Of  this,  $1,377  mUllon  was  for  the  soU 
bank,  most  of  which  has  now  been  discon- 
tinued. The  real  cost  of  farmers  to  the  tax- 
payers stands  at  about  $1  billion. 

Farmers  got  about  a  billion,  and  the  con- 
suming public  got  about  a  billion.  Where 
did  the  rest  go?  We  believe  that  at  this 
time.  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  public 
should  recognize  the  true  facts  concerning 
the  farmers  and  realize  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation. 

CoMMODn-T  Letteb  or  March  13,  1959 
What  happens  to  the  price  of  com  and 
other  grains  between  now  and  siunmer  de- 
pends on  the  sales  policy  of  CCC.  Any  re- 
lationship between  what  CCC  does  and  what 
Congress  Intended  by  its  enactments  Is  pure- 
ly coincidental.  The  present  price  of  com 
to  farmers,  for  example.  Is  below  the  legal 
loan.  There  Is  enough  corn  going  Into  the 
loan  system,  however,  to  force  prices  up  to 
the  loan  level  plus  an  amount  at  which  re- 
demption will  be  profitable. 

If  CCC  would  stop  selling  corn  now,  the 
price  of  corn  would  be  under  the  control  of 
farmers  where  It  belongs.  The  price  would 
go  up  to  a  point  at  which  farmers  would 
be  willing  to  sell. 

CCC.  as  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  staff,  seems  to  have 
gained  a  stature  above  and  beyond  the  law. 
The  law  says  that  Government  Inventories 
can  be  sold  only  when  the  price  is  105  per- 
cent of  the  support  price,  or  the  grain  Is 
non-storable  or  In  danger  of  becoming  non- 
storable,  or  Is  for  export  under  special  pro- 
grams. CCC  continues  to  undersell  corn 
that  grades  No.  2  yellow.  This  corn  is  not 
out  of  condition  or  In  danger  of  going  out 
of  condition.  These  sales  of  corn  can  be 
very  sharply  reduced  anytime  CCC  Is  forced 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

Not  only  is  perfectly  good  corn  being  sold, 
but  it  Is  being  sold  in  locations  that  wreak 
the  greatest  havoc  In  the  price  structure. 
The  two  groups  who  are  most  important 
In  setting  the  commercial  price  of  corn  are 
processors  and  exporters.  The  processors 
of  com  In  the  United  States  know  they  do 
not  have  to  carry  Inventories  or  go  Into  the 
market  and  bid  for  farmers'  corn  to  be  as- 
sured of  a  supply.  They  can  sit  with  their 
bins  full  of  CCC  corn  stored  at  the  get-rich- 
quick  Government  rate  and  know  that  all 
they  have  to  do  when  they  need  supplies 
Is  to  make  an  offer  to  CCC  and  get  high 
quality  corn  right  where  they  want  It.  CCC 
policy  has  made  It  possible  for  processors 
to  make  fabulous  profits.  If  they  were  re- 
quired to  carry  their  own  inventories  they 
would  incur  Interest  and  storage  costs. 
Much  of  the  excess  profits  now  realized 
would  disappear. 

The  exporters  deal  In  payment  in  kind 
script  that  lets  them  have  high  quality  corn 
In  locations  where  sales  will  have  the  maxi- 
mum price  depressing  result.  Possibly  the 
subsidy  In  kind  program  should  be  elim- 
inated in  favor  of  a  subsidy  In  cash  ar- 
rangement, since  the  subsidy  in  kind  pro- 
gram has  permitted  CCC  to  oversell  com- 
mercial centers  by  providing  not  only  the 
normal  export  subsidy,  but  also  has  pro- 
vided additional  grain  available  at  less  than 
the  normal  market  differentials,  thus  pro- 
viding an  additional  transpa-tatlon  subsidy. 
When  one  looks  at  the  way  CCC  inven- 
tories are  tised  to  depress  prices,  one  must 
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conclude  that  either  the  people  running 
the  program  are  incompetent  or  are  In 
league  with  processors  and  exporters.  A 
faint  indication  In  that  direction  may  be 
gained  by  reviewing  current  business  af- 
filiations of  former  high-ranking  officials  of 
the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  law  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Apparently.  Mr.  Benson  doesn't 
lUte  the  Washington  climate.  He  spends 
most  of  his  time  stumping  the  country, 
speaking  to  all  and  sundry  who  will  listen, 
on  matters  of  high  policy.  It  Is  time  that 
ihe  stayed  home  and  kept  the  store. 

The  grain  Inventory  programs  can  be  run 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  as  the  law  in- 
tends. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  plan 
sales  and  reconcentratlon  programs  In  such 
a  way  that  disposal  programs  will  have 
minimum  market  depressing  effects.  Such 
a  committee  could  force  merchants  and 
processors  to  go  Into  the  market  place  and 
pay  harvest  prices  for  their  supplies. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  rests  with  Congress.  The 
duties  of  Congress  do  not  end  when  the  law 
is  written.  Congressional  committees  should 
call  officials  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  on  the  carpet  frequently  and  force 
them  to  establish  that  every  single  sale  of 
grain  made  during  the  past  12  months  waa 
In  compliance  with  law.  Congress  should 
appoint  an  Independent  grain  committee: 
(1)  To  Investigate  sales  of  all  alleged  out- 
of-condltion  corn  to  see  how  much  of  It 
really  needed  to  be  sold,  and  (2)  to  point 
out  to  the  CCC  how  sales  could  be  made 
with  the  least  market  effect. 

Anyone  looking  at  the  Inner  workings  of 
-the  Government  Inventory  programs  must 
conclude  that  those  programs  are  run  by, 
for,  and  of  the  grain  merchants,  exporters, 
and  processors,  rather  than  for  the  farmers 
as  the  law  Intends.  The  Congress  Is  derelict 
In  Its  duty  until  It  straightens  this  situation 
out. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LESTER  JOHN- 
SON'S FIGHT  FOR  LIFTING  BAR- 
RIERS FOR  INTERSTATE  MARKET- 
ING OF  WISCONSIN  MILK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  desire  to  publicly  commend 
and  endorse  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  by  Wisconsin's  distinguished 
Representative.  Lester  Johnson,  to  es- 
tablish an  orderly  and  open  nationwide 
market  for  fluid  milk. 

The  principal  instrumentality  for 
creating  a  national  market  for  milk  is 
adoption  of  a  uniform  national  milk 
sanitation  code.  Representative  John- 
son is  the  principal  author  of  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, as  he  was  in  previous  years.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], my  senior  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], of  the  Senate  companion  bill 
to  Lester  Johnson's  milk  sanitation  bill. 
This  bill  would  provide  the  basic  founda- 
tion for  a  national  milk  market.  It 
would  provide  that  milk  which  meets  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  sanitation 
code  cannot  be  barred  from  any  local 
market  in  the  coimtry  where  there  is 
someone  who  wants  to  buy  it. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate.  In  my 
opinion,  that  the  organization  of  local 
dairy  farmers  which  enjoys  a  favored 
position  in  respect  to  the  Washington, 
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D.C,  milk  market,  hu  chosen  to  mlf- 
repreMnt  the  merlte  of  Wliootuln  milk 
and  of  the  U.8.  Public  Health  Service 
code.  Thle  la  rroeily  unfair  to  Wleoon- 
sln  and  other  Weitem  produceri  of 
milk— who  produce  lome  of  the  flneit. 
moet  wholeeome  milk,  and  other  dairy 
product*  In  the  world.  It  li  groMly  un- 
fair to  conaumen,  who  are  entitled  to 
know  that  they  can  place  complete  con- 
ndence  In  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  Ita  uniform  milk  sanitation  code. 

Mr.  President,  LuTxa  Johnson  has 
performed  a  tremendous  service  to  his 
District,  to  his  State,  and  to  the  Nation, 
In  the  able  way  in  which  he  has  sorted 
out  tho  misrepresentations  and  excesses 
which  have  been  injected  into  the  dis- 
pute over  whether  to  allow  Wisconsin 
milk  to  be  sold  in  Washington,  and  kept 
the  record  clear  and  straight. 

In  his  speech  In  the  House  on  this 
subject  recently — March  9— Lester 
JoRNiON  touched  on  one  matter  of  great 
Importance  which  I  should  like  to  call 
again  to  the  attention  of  the  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Washington  milkshed. 

Mr.  Johnson  noted  that  he  was  the 
author  of  a  dairy  bill  in  the  other  House 
In  the  last  session — H.R.  '.3800 — which 
would  provide  a  way  In  which  all  dairy- 
men could  get  together  to  develop  na- 
tionwide bargaining  power.  This  was  an 
excellent  dairy  bill;  I  was  the  author  of 
very  similar  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  realize  full  well  that  they  will 
not  nnd  their  economic  salvation  by  de- 
stroying the  bargaining  power  of  other 
dairy  farmers.  It  is  not  Representative 
Johnson's  Intent,  nor  mine,  nor  of  any 
important  (troup  of  dairy  farmers  any- 
where in  Wisconsin,  to  wreck  the  Mary- 
land-Virginia Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion, or  any  other  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  dairy  farmers.  The  Mary- 
land-Virginia dairy  farmers  work  hard 
for  their  livelihood;  they  produce  Rood, 
wholesome  milk,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
an  adequate  return  on  their  labor  and 
Investment. 

But  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  adequate  returns  on  their  labor 
and  investment  also,  and  they  are  not 
getting  them  now.  In  fact,  because  Wis- 
consin  is  located  far  from  the  major 
markets  for  fluid  milk,  its  farmers  suf- 
fer a  severe  economic  disadvantate  in 
comparison  with  producers  located 
closer  to  markets.  Wisconsin  and  other 
distant  milk  producing  areas  are  forced 
to  bear  most  of  the  surplus  burden  for 
the  entire  national  milk  industry. 

In  the  long  run,  milk  producers  in  Wis- 
consin and  those  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, must  work  together  for  the  mutual 
welfare  of  all  before  they  can  secure  a 
stable  and  orderly  basis  for  decent  re- 
turns for  farmers  anywhere.  They  must 
be  brousht  together  through  a  program 
which  gives  full  consideration  to  the 
public  Interest,  such  as  Is  provided  in 
the  national  dairy  legislation  which  has 
been  proposed  by  Lester  Johnson  and 
myself  and  other  Members  of  Congress. 
A  uniform  national  milk  sanitation 
code  Is  an  indispensable  psu-t  of  any  ef- 
fective, sensible  milk  marketUag  system 
of  the  futuie  for  this  great  country. 


Only  through  such  a  national  dairy 
program  based  on  legislation  such  as  we 
have  proposed  can  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota and  other  surplus  burdened  areas 
be  assured  of  equitable  access  to  the  Na- 
tion's market  for  milk,  on  a  regular, 
orderly  basis. 

And  In  the  long  run— even  In  the  fair- 
ly short  run— the  only  real  security  for 
milk  producers  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  In  the  othor  great  milk  con- 
suming areas  of  the  eastern  seaboard, 
lies  In  the  establishment  of  a  national 
dairy  program  to  give  milk  producers 
nationwide  bargainint;  power. 

In  no  other  way  can  dairy  producer 
anywhere  hope  to  obttiln  and  hold  a  fav- 
orable market  situation  without  the  con- 
stant threat  of  competitive  pressure 
from  other  sections  which  enjoy  less  fav- 
orable market  conditions. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  PROTECTION  AND 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  protecting  and  defending 
the  Panama  Canal,  dramatically  brought 
into  public  focus  by  recent  overthrows  of 
Caribbean  governments  and  revolution- 
ary agitations  In  the  area  near  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  matters  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted much  time  and  study,  with  numer- 
ous resulting  statements  in  the  CoNonss- 
BiONAL  Record. 

Thus.  It  was  with  keen  Interest  that  X 
read  in  the  February  22,  19S9.  issues  of 
the  New  York  Times  luid  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Sunday  Star,  two  significant 
news  stories,  quoting  Lt.  Gen.  Rldgeley 
Galther.  Commander  in  Chief.  Carib- 
bean, and  giving  some  details  of  this 
complicated  and  Important  task. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  there  are  two  problems  Involved: 
First,  normal  police  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  its  installations  un- 
der direction  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone;  and,  second,  their  defense 
against  aggression  under  the  military 
commander,  but  with  both  efforts  aimed 
at  maintaining  the  security  of  the  water- 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  stories  I  have  cited  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Without  objection,  the  stories  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Ttmee.  Feb.  33.  1859) 

Only  3,000  Ovaro  tmi  Canal  Zone— Econ- 
omy AND  Strategy  Cut  U.S.  Porcbb — Naval 
AND  Air  Power  Lacking 

(By  jRck  Raymond) 

Quarry  Heiohtb.  C  Z..  February  21.— Icon- 
omles  Had  atruteglc  poltry  have  reduced  the 
U.S.  forcea  protecting  the  vital  Pftnam*  Cannl 
Zone  to  a  single  reinforced  battle  group, 
Rbout  3,000  men. 

There  were  85,000  troop*  In  the  Canal  Zone 
during  World  War  II. 

The  Army  here  haa  no  mlMllei  luch  ai  the 
Nike-Hercules,  which  guard  the  key  cities  of 
the  tJnlted  States  and  overaeas  military  in- 
stallations with  nuclear  warheads. 

The  Caribbean  Command's  area  of  respon- 
albUlty  la  the  entire  land  mass  oX  Central  and 
South  America  south  of  Uezlco.  But  It  has 
no  alrpower  and  no  war  Yesaels.  although  it 
has  headquarters  on  paper  for  air  and  sea 
operations. 


"W«  art  phasing  down  now  and  are  as  low 
at  ws  can  get."  Lt.  0«n.  Rldgelaj  Oalther  de- 
clared today.  "If  ws  went  any  lower  we 
would  be  out." 

raoiLRMi  or  icctTarrr 

Oensral  ORllhsr.  commander  of  the  Carib- 
bean forces,  dlscuued  canal  security  and  re- 
lated problems  at  his  headquarters  here.  His 
oomments  related  to  Joint  Army-Air  Force 
maneuvers  In  this  region. 

Although  the  war  games  were  held  in  an 
atmoephere  of  political  tension  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  Oenernl  Oalther's  remariu 
were  directed  to  a  possible  outatds  enemy 
suoh  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Panamanian  orlils,  which  involved  a 
protect  against  alleged  corruption  on  the 
city  council  of  nearby  Panama  City,  had  no 
effect  u|x>n  the  maneuvers. 

At  the  peak  of  tlie  political  crisis,  United 
States  soldiers  were  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
The  mansuveri  in  the  Rlu  Hata  region,  75 
miles  from  here,  were  not  affected. 

The  maneuvers,  dubbed  Exercise  Banyan 
Tree,  were  designed  to  tMt  the  United  Btatee 
capability  In  limited  war  operations.  More 
than  1.300  paratroopers  flew  2.000  miles  from 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  Jumped  to  battle  poei- 
tlons  here  ready  to  flght. 

Although  Ocneral  Oalther  said  he  hoped 
his  command  would  be  reinforced  with  mis- 
siles of  atomic  capability,  he  responded  to 
questions  about  the  security  of  the  canal 
with  a  wisecrack. 

"Having  enough  security  Is  like  your  wife 
hRvIng  enough  dresses."  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
LOW  MiLrrARv  raioarrv 

General  Oalther,  who  is  a  veteran  para- 
trooper, appeared  resigned  to  the  low  order 
of  military  priority  assigned  to  thU  are*  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUIT  In  Washington. 

The  three-star  general  called  attention  to 
the  absence  of  any  direct  contact  with  So- 
viet force*  that  face  United  8Ut«s  military 
pael  tlons. 

"We  are  surrounded  here  by  friendly  coun- 
tries," he  said. 

General  Onlther  stressed  that  the  proUc- 
tlon  of  Panama  Canal,  completed  In  1914 
and  Jealously  gucrded  by  the  United  SUtes 
since  then,  was  the  primary  mission  of  bis 
command. 

General  Oalther  said  that  last  year,  of 
some  4.G00  vessels  that  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  more  than  half  has  tued  the  50-mlle 
waterway  across  the  Panamanian   Isthmiu. 

General  Oalther  stressed  the  significance 
of  the  Banyan  Tree  war  games.  The 
smoothly  completed  combat  Jump  by  an 
airborne  battle  group  of  the  82d  Division 
after  a  7-hour  flight  showed  that  bis  forces 
could  be  bolstered  In  a  day,  he  said. 

Alrcruft  and  shipping  could  quickly  be 
brought  here  to  protect  the  canal  in  the 
event  oThostlllUes,  he  added. 

fProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Sunday  Star, 
Feb.  ai.  IDSS) 

Lack  or  Mihkils  DcrLNac  on  Canal  XxPLArNKO 

(By  Ellon  C.  Fay) 

Panama.  February  21.— The  Panama  Canal 
once  ringed  by  the  most  modern  of  weapons, 
today  has  no  missile  defenses. 

Moreover,  there  seems  little  air  of  urgency 
in  esUbllshlng  missile  defenaee  for  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone— in  an  era  when  rocket 
weapons  are  becoming  of  major  importance. 

Why  Is  the  primary  defense  of  the  Canal 
Zone  still  based  on  antiaircraft  gtma  not 
much  different  from  those  of  World  War  Iir 

It  doeent  neoesarlly  mean  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington  question  the 
value  of  missiles. 

KXT  asAsoNs  orvnff 
Military    conunanders    stationed   here   or 
visiting  the  area  for  recently  concluded  ex- 
ercises point  to  some  of  the  factors  back  of 
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the  policy.    And  thert  are  other  obvious 
once  which  they  do  not  mention. 

1.  Th*  auumpUon  is  that  an  enemy  would 
aim  at  aeiaura  rather  than  destruotion  of  the 
canal.  For  a  conquering  nation  it  would 
have  high  eoonomlo  value.  lu  military  value 
to  the  UnltMl  States  U  lessened  It.  these  days 
by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Navy  now  U 
a  two-ocean  fleet.  Deetruotlon  of  the  canal 
could  be  more  probable  through  sabotage  of 
dams  and  locks  than  through  air  or  missile 
attack. 

a.  The  canal,  at  this  time,  is  weU  removed 
from  th*  area  of  Soviet  threat,  Lt,  Oen. 
RIdgely  Oalther.  chief  of  the  combined 
Army-Navy-Air  command  for  the  Caribbean, 
•aid  today:  "My  command  Is  not  bellied  up 
•gainst  any  Communist  or  satellite  country; 
we  are  In  the  midst  of  friendly  countries," 

3,  Because  defensive  Uotlos  apparently 
might  be  needed  more  against  attempted 
seiRure  of  the  canal  than  its  atumpted  dt- 
strueilon  by  overt  attack,  the  t.ecd  Is  for 
ground,  air,  and  sea  force*  to  r*ptl  Invader*. 

OtTNl    VALVl    DUBtOVR 

Today  tht  resident  larrlaon  of  th*  Canal 
Zone,  obout  3,000  troops,  is  smaller  than  In 
any  year  since  World  War  II,  The  Dig  coastal 
guns  of  other  wars  are  gone.  Tn  their  place 
are  BO  and  130  millimeter  antiaircraft  guns. 
They  ar*  good  against  Blow-moving  propel- 
ler-drlven  aircraft,  but  of  doubtful  value 
against  Jeta, 

How  would  th*  Carlbb*an  eomirand*r  re- 
p*l  an  attempt  to  captur*  the  Cant  l  Zon*? 

During  the  past  weelt  the  military  has 
tested  out.  again,  its  plan.  In  exercise 
Banyan  Tree,  two  organlxatlons  for  coping 
with  small  wars  and  similar  aggressive  efforts 
were  used— the  Army's  Strategic  Army  Com- 
mand (8TRAC)  and  the  Air  Force's  com- 
posite strike  force. 

Seven  hour*  aftar  taking  off  in  big  C130 
turboprop  transports  from  a  base  In  the  Unl- 
ted  State*.  1.300  paratroopers  p.irachuted 
into  mock  battle  In  the  light  Jungle  70  miles 
north  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

asrcxLKD  tN  An 

Flying  with  them  was  an  Air  Force  com- 
posite strike  force  of  light  Jet  bombers  and 
fighters.  The  bombers  are  able  to  carry 
tactical  else  atomic  weapons.  Tankers  planes 
refueled  the  Jeu  in  flight,  extending  their 
range  to  match  the  a.OOO  miles  flown  by  the 
big  transports. 

It  could  be  asked:  Exercise  Banyan  Tree 
demonstrated  the  capability  to  put  a  battle 
group  of  1.300  men  Into  the  canal  area,  but 
what  about  putting  In  a  bigger  force,  say  an 
airborne  division  of  13.000  men? 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  F.  Sink,  commander  of 
STRAC  forces,  thinks  thot.  a*  an  example, 
the  83d  Airborne  Division  (of  which  the  bat- 
tle group  now  here  is  a  unrt)  might  be  moved 
to  Panama  from  Its  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  station 
^  In  4  or  S  hours  more  than  the  time  required 
for  bringing  down  Just  the  battle  group. 

■CVKN   HtTNORKS  l>LANBa  NCZDKD 

But  there  are  some  reservations.  The  31 
plane*  which  brought  the  1 ,300  paratrooper* 
to  the  Jump  aone  at  Rto  Hato  obvloualy 
couldn't  have  a  whole  division.  General 
Sink's  estimate  is  based  on  the  Idea  of 
using  approximately  700  four-englned.  long 
range  planes  to  airlift  a  division  of  troops. 

The  Air  Force's  UcUcal  air  command 
doesnt  have  that  many  planes  ready  at  aU 
times  for  Immediate  use.  But  by  diverting 
big  transport*  from  other  *ervloe*  and 
borrowing  from  other  Air  Force  uniu  it 
might  be  poeslble  to  muster  that  total. 


ROY  WILLIAM  HEBARD:  ENGINEER, 
EXPLORER,  AND  BUILDER 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  compensations  for 
public  life  is  its  occasional  opportuni- 
ties for  participating  in  great  undertak- 


ings and  In  the  friendships  such  efforts 
bring  forth.  This  Is  notably  true  of  my 
work  in  the  Congress  having  to  do  with 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  has  brought 
me  In  touch  with  many  leaders  in  the 
several  fields  concerned  with  the  con- 
struction, operaUon,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  that  vital  waterway. 

Of  these  leaders.  I  have  been  tremen- 
dously Impressed  with  the  great  stature 
attained  by  the  distinguished  graduates 
of  the  construction  era  of  Panama  Canal 
history,  many  of  whom,  after  leaving 
canal  service,  achieved  continuing  fame 
In  other  pursuits. 

In  1054,  when  the  Panama  Canal  prob- 
lem needed  a  forthrluht  clarification, 
a  number  of  them  rose  to  tho  occasion 
In  a  ringing  memorial  to  the  CongrcRs  of 
the  United  States,  a  paper  that  contrib- 
uted materially  toward  authorisation  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  investigation  now 
being  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Repiesenla- 
tives.  One  of  the  signatories  of  that 
memorial  was  MaJ,  Roy  William  Hebard, 
of  White  Plains,  N.Y.  A  celebrated  con- 
struction engineer,  he  started  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  engineering  work 
during  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  under  the  inspiring  tutelage  of 
John  F.  Stevens,  historically  recognized 
as  its  basic  architect. 

He  was  known  to  thousands  over  two 
American  continents.  Thus  his  death 
on  February  8.  1059,  Is  a  matter  of  hem- 
ispheric interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  admirably  written  obituary, 
published  in  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  of 
White  Plains.  N.Y.,  on  February  6.  1959, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Major  Hxbard  Dies — Helpxd  Bun^D  the 
Panama  Canal 

MaJ.  Roy  William  Hebard,  of  804  Sound- 
view  Avenue,  who  founded  the  construction 
engineering  firm.  R.  W.  Hebard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  In 
1903  when  In  his  middle  twenties  and  who 
had  previously  spent  fi  years  as  a  resident 
engineer  on  the  Panama  Canal  construction, 
died  yesterday  at  his  home.    He  was  8S. 

His  interest  in  Latin  America  continued 
through  his  lifetime.  In  April  1054.  he  was 
given  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States  for  "distin- 
guished services  In  developing  and  Improving 
United  Slates-Latin  American  relations  and 
better  understanding  with  the  American  Re- 
publics and  people."  Major  Hebard  had 
been  a  member  of  the  society  since  Its  found- 
ing in  1013  and  for  more  than  90  year*  had 
•erved  a*  officer  and  director. 

Major  Hebard  wa*  also  president  of  R.  W. 
Hebard  Associates  In  New  York,  agent*  for 
Braclllan  mining  intereaU.  He  had  lived  In 
White  Plains  many  years  and  when  not  In 
Latin  America  hod  been  a  commuter  from 
this  city  to  New  York  since  1010.  In  lOSe 
he  wrote  to  the  Westchester  Board  of  Super- 
visor* recommending  the  requested  fare 
boost  of  the  New  York  Central,  calling  the 
railroad  service  "the  best  of  its  kind  in 
Greater  New  York,  or  in  fact,  the  United 
SUtes." 

Major  Hebard  and  the  thousand*  who  had 
worked  on  the  Panama  Canal  project  ex- 
pected that  its  Inauguration  on  August  16, 
1014,  would  be  an  occasion  for  appropriate 
recognition  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

But  as  Major  Hebard  related  later  In  an 
address,   "Fate   is  not  always  kind   to  the 
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•nglneering  fraternity.  Instead  of  hitting 
the  front  pages  of  the  world's  newspaper*, 
the  news  of  the  canal  was  thrust  in  an  ob- 
scure *pot  on  an  Inclde  page  and  oonflned 
t^  a  few  lines,  The  front  pngN  all  told  of 
the  victorious  march  of  the  Kaiser's  armies 
into  Belgium.  It  was  the  Irony  of  fate  that 
World  War  I  should  have  er\ipted  In  Europe 
almost  on  the  day  that  the  flrst  ship  p.tssed 
in  a  man-made  canal  between  the  two  great 
oceans,  th*  Atlantic  and  Pacino," 

acRVED  Asr  wrrH  DtiTiNcrtoN 

Major  Hebard  had  his  ohahc*  to  get  back 
at  the  Kaiser  for  stealing  the  headline*. 
Wh*n  the  United  State*  aniored  the  war 
In  1017,  Mnjnr  Hebard  and  most  of  his  as- 
sociate* voluntetrtd  for  duty  with  the  U.S. 
Engineer*  Corps,  all  serving  with  distinction 
In  the  AEF.  Major  Hebnrd  was  command- 
ing officer  of  nn  engineering  regiment  and 
attained  the  rank  of  mnjor. 

In  Latin  America  Major  Hebard  was  re- 
garded much  the  same  way  a*  H*nry  Kaiser 
was  In  this  country  for  a  time.  He  both 
tackled  and  mastered  gigantic  project*. 

Major  Hebard's  company  did  pioneering 
work  In  prlmlUv*  *ectlona  of  both  Central 
and  South  America,  building  road*,  rail- 
roads, airports,  communication  systems, 
sanitation  projecu  and  buildings,  From 
loas  to  1031  hi*  comptiny  worked  on  en- 
gineering and  construction  projects  In  seven 
countries,  employing  a  labor  force  of  more 
than  13,000  men. 

Th*  initial  contract  after  th*  Incorpora- 
tion of  Hebard  St  Co.  was  the  construction 
of  the  flrst  electric  tramway  ever  built  In 
Panama,  together  with  a  modern  power- 
plant. 

In  1011  Major  Hebard  met  Minor  C.  Keith. 
brUllant  American  builder  and  entrepreneur 
in  Latin  America,  an  event  that  was  to  In- 
fluence his  entire  future.  The  two  men 
hit  it  off  famously  from  the  start,  in  spite 
of  a  great  age  discrepancy,  and  Mr.  Keith 
and  his  associates  took  a  substantial  fl- 
nanclal  Interest  In  the  Hebard  company. 

BTtrOIXD   COLOMBU'S   TRANSrr 

A  New  York  banking  group  engaged  Major 
Hebard  In  1010  to  make  a  study  of  trans- 
portation in  Colombia.  After  a  survey  Major 
Hebard's  company  carried  out  highway  and 
railroad  work  there  and  designed  plans  for 
water  supply  and  sanitation  In  many  Im- 
portant Colombian  cities.  La1»r  the  com- 
pany located  and  constructed  the  famous 
Carreteraal-Mar  (highway  to  the  sea),  a 
mountain  road  that  required  the  heaviest 
construction  ever  undertaken  in  South 
America  up  to  that  time. 

The  Guatemalo-Salvador  Railway,  the  ini- 
tial rail  connection  between  any  two  Central 
American  Republics,  was  built  by  the  Hebard 
company. 

During  World  War  11  the  company  was 
engaged  on  military  Installations  for  the  U.S. 
Army  at  Panama  and  also  built  the  Asuncion. 
Paraguay,  airport,  one  of  th*  most  modern 
in  South  America.  The  company  also  served 
as  consuiunu  for  Pan  American  World  Air- 
way* airport*  on  the  north  coast  of  Bracll. 
They  played  an  Important  part  in  aerial 
transportation  between  Braall  and  Africa 
during  World  War  IZ. 

Born  In  AugusU,  Wis.,  Major  Hebard  wa* 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  had  lived  tn  White  Plains  about  40  year* 
and  was  a  member  of  the  White  Plains  Uni- 
versity Club,  the  Westchester  Hills  Golf  Club, 
and  honorary  member  of  the  White  Plains 
Hospital  board  of  governors.  During  World 
War  n.  Major  Hebard  was  active  in  civil 
defense. 

AN   ELECTOR 

He  was  also  a  past  president  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society,  a  member  of  the  American 
Brazilian  Association,  and  treasurer  and  di- 
rector of  the  Pan-American  Society  of  New 
York.  Major  Hebard  was  an  elector  for  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
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Major  Hebard  leaves  hi*  wife,  Mrs.  Anita 
Hebard;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Francisco  deSoIa, 
of  San  Salvador;  two  sons.  Roy  P.  Hebard,  of 
Olen  EUyn,  111.,  and  Richard  K.  Hebard,  of 
Bcarsdale:  10  grandchildren,  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Ward  Byers.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
iinAnished  business. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  DEPRESSED 
AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  '^he  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas. 


MILITARy  RETIRED  PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  introduced  proposed  legislation 
which  would  authorize  pay  incresises  for 
the  military  personnel  retired  prior  to 
June  1,  1958,  under  current  pay  laws. 
This  increase  would  be  accomplished  by 
permitting  those  persons  to  recompute 
their  retired  pay  In  accordance  with 
the  new  scales  for  military  basic  pay. 
As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Congress  in  the 
recent  Military  Pay  Act  did  not  adopt 
the  view  now  being  urged.  Instead,  the 
act  contained,  with  slight  modification, 
a  flat  6  percent  increase  for  those  retired 
prior  to  its  effective  date  of  June  1,  1958. 

In  August  of  1957  I  was  appointed  by 
Chairman  Russell  as  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
military  pay  legi.slation  then  pending  In 
the  form  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Career  Compensation  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion embodied  the  recommendations  of 
the  Cordiner  report.  The  subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  not  only  on  this 
measure,  but  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  House.  The  subcommittee  in  April 
of  1958  reported  a  bill  which  was  adopted 
Without  change  by  the  full  committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion was  finally  enacted  into  law. 

This  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  re- 
computation  bills,  S.  269  and  8.  541, 
which  constitute  proposals  rejected  in 
the  new  Military  Pay  Act,  many  have  re- 
quested me  to  present  for  the  record  the 
legislative  history  and  some  of  the  Issues 
Involved  with  respect  to  the  new  military 
pay  law  and  the  pending  proposed 
amendments. 

In  response  to  these  requests  and  with 
a  sense  of  continuing  obligation  to  the 
Senate  on  the  subject,  I  shall  briefly  re- 
view the  highlights  of  this  subject, 

POSITION   or  COROINXB   KXPORT 

Mr.  President,  an  appropriate  place  to 
begin  is  the  Cordiner  report  on  military 
pay.  which  provided  most  of  the  basic 
concepts  for  the  recent  military  pay 
bill.  This  report,  which  was  Issued  in 
May  1957.  did  recommend  that  those  al- 
ready retired  imder  current  laws  should 
be  allowed  to  recompute  their  pay  In 
accordance  with  the  increased  scales 
recommended  for  active  duty  personnel. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  under 
this  approach  there  would  have  resulted 
large  increases,  ranging  as  high  as  58 
percent,  for  the  upper  commissioned 
ranks  of  those  retired.  For  the  retired 
enlisted  personnel  and  for  the  lower 
grade  officers  there  would  have  been 
substantially  no  increase. 

POSITION   or  MK.    CORDINEX 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Cordiner  himself 
had  reservations  about  this  feature  of 
the  pay  report.  He  stated  during  his 
testimony  before  the  Military  Pay  Sub- 
committee that  the  retired  pay  feature 
was  one  of  the  weakest  things  in  the 
Cordiner  report  and  that  it  would  be 
very  diflBcult  to  make  it  consistent  with 
other  portions  of  the  report's  recom- 
mendations. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Cordiner  Committee  mem- 
bers on  his  question,  although  Mr. 
Cordiner  noted  that  the  issue  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  result  in  a  minority  report. 

POSITION  or  THE  EXXCXnTVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  President,  thereafter  there  was 
Introduced  legislation  that  would  have 
implemented  the  pay  recommendations 
of  the  Cordiner  report.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  commenting  on  this 
legislation  opposed  applying  the  in- 
creased pay  scales  to  those  on  the  re- 
tired list.  The  Department  of  Defense 
indicated  that  the  primary  objective  was 
to  provide  increased  incentives  to  retain 
personnel  on  active  duty.  The  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  "it  is  not  considered 
appropriate  to  reflect  these  compensa- 
tion changes  to  personnel  already  re- 
tired," and,  moreover,  that  "dispropor- 
tionate increases  would  accrue  to  some 
and  none  to  others,"  and  furthermore, 
the  Cordiner  report  and  bill  was  not  "the 
proper  approach  to  the  retired  pay  sys- 
tem." As  I  have  already  indicated,  if 
recomputation  had  been  permitted  there 
would  have  been  little  or  no  retired  pay 
increases  for  those  in  the  enlisted  and 
lower  commissioned  grades,  but  sub- 
stantial increases  for  the  higher  com- 
missioned grades. 

Thereafter  the  Department  of  Defense 
submitted  its  own  military  pay  legisla- 
tion that  embodied  with  slight  modiflca- 
tions  the  concepts  of  the  Cordiner  com- 
mittee. This  legislation,  however,  pro- 
vided that  there  would  be  no  increase  for 
persons  already  retired.  During  hear- 
ings on  this  proposed  legislation  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  testified  that  the 
fairest  approach  to  the  whole  retired  list 
would  be  to  award  a  flat  across-the- 
board  percentage  increase. 

During  the  Senate  hearings.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  House  passed  its  own  military 
bill.  This  measure,  although  a  redraft 
of  the  administration's  bill,  was  aimed  at 
accomplishing  the  same  improvements 
In  the  military  pay  system.  The  House, 
with  a  slight  modification,  provided  a 
flat  6-percent  increase  for  those  already 
retired.  The  Military  Pay  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  chairman,  requested 
the  precise  views  of  the  executive  branch 
on  the  House  bill.  Mr.  Quarles,  Eteputy 
Secretary  of  E>efense,  in  responding  to 
this  request,  had  the  following  to  say 
with  respect  to  retired  pay : 

with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  providing  In  section  4  ot 


HJl.  11470  a  6-percent  increase  In  the  retired 
pay  of  personnel  currently  retired,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  oppose  this 
provision;  however,  the  Depmrtment  of  De- 
fense recommends  against  any  amendment 
of  section  4  of  H  R.  11470  which  would  fur- 
ther Increase  the  pay  of  personnel  currently 
retired. 

It  is  my  clear  understanding  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself 
carefully  reviewed  and  approved  the  let- 
ter stating  this  position. 

ROVSZ  AND  SZNATK  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  provided,  with  one  exception, 
a  flat  6-percent  increase  for  those  al- 
ready retired.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
6-percent  feature  that  became  a  part  of 
the  act.  The  exception  related  to  the 
retired  pay  of  those  of  three-  and  four- 
star  rank  whom  the  House  would  have 
permitted  to  recompute  under  the  new 
scales  on  the  premise  that  no  pay  scales 
for  the  0-9  and  O-IO  pay  grade  existed 
previous  to  the  new  act.  The  Senate 
deleted  three-  and  four-star  feature. 
As  the  bin  was  agreed  to  in  conference 
and  signed  by  the  President,  those  of  the 
three-  and  four-star  rank  were  not  per- 
mitted to  recompute  under  the  new 
scales.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
add  to  their  retired  computation  base 
the  amount  of  $100  a  month  for  three- 
star,  and  $200  a  month  for  the  four-star 
which  had  already  been  a  part  of  the 
active  pay  for  these  ranks. 

RRSVLTS   OP   RECOMPirrATION    OK   THB    PAT    BILL 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
consider  the  results,  if  a  recomputation 
provision  had  been  adopted  imder  the 
scales  as  finally  enacted  in  the  new  pay 
law  rather  than  a  6-percent  provision. 
There  would  have  been  the  extremes  of 
a  74-percent  increase  in  the  top  pay 
bracket  of  an  O-IO  general  ofllcer  rang- 
ing downward  to  no  increase  for  those 
retired  in  the  lower  commissioned  and 
enlisted  grades.  Except  for  the  tisual 
saving  clause  some  retired  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  lower  grade  officers  would 
have  suffered  a  reduction  in  pay.  Specif- 
ically, the  increase  would  have  been  as 
follows:  O-IO,  former  Chief  of  Staff,  74- 
percent  increase:  O-IO.  general,  58-per- 
cent increase;  0-9,  lieutenant  general, 
39-percent  lncrea.se;  0-8,  major  general, 
26-percent  Increase;  0-7,  brigadier  gen- 
eral, 22-percent  increase;  0-6,  colonel, 
22-percent  Increase;  0-5.  lieutenant 
colonel,  15-percent  increase;  0-4,  major. 
6-percent  increase;  0-3,  captain,  2-per- 
cent increase;  0-2.  first  lieutenant,  re- 
duction of  8  percent  except  for  saving 
clause;  O-l.  second  lieutenant,  reduc- 
tion of  16  percent  except  for  saving 
clause. 

With  respect  to  enlisted  men:  E-7, 
master  sergeant,  9-percent  Increase; 
E-6,  technical  sergeant,  1 -percent  in- 
crease; E-5.  sergeant,  reduction  of  7  per- 
cent except  for  saving  clause;  E-4.  cor- 
poral, reduction  of  13  percent  except  for 
saving  clause:  E-3,  private  1st  class,  re- 
duction of  14  percent  except  for  saving 
clause;  E-2,  private,  reduction  of  19  per- 
cent except  for  saving  clause;  B-1,  re- 
cruit, reduction  of  2  percent  except  for 
saving  clause. 

The  cases  cited  are  typical  of  the 
grades  concerned,  that  is,   those  who 


complete  the  average  years  of  ?«rvlce  be- 
fore retirement. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  rea- 
son for  these  disproportionate  percent- 
ages. The  fact  is  that  this  new  pay  leg- 
islation was  not  the  usual  type  extend- 
ing a  flat  percentage  increase  to  all 
grades.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  broad 
and  basic  revision  of  the  entire  military 
pay  structure  designed  principally  to 
provide  an  incentive  system  which  would 
attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel. 
It  was  to  form  the  basis  of  a  merit  sys- 
tem aimed  at  properly  encouraging 
progress  and  achievement.  Specifically, 
these  changes  included  for  the  first  time 
two  new  officer  and  enlisted  pay  grades, 
proficiency  pay  systems  for  enlisted  per- 
soimel,  responsibility  pay  system  for  of- 
ficers, and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
importance  of  longevity  increases. 

In  view  of  these  disproportionate  per- 
centages resulting  from  changes  in  the 
system  and  in  view  of  the  need  for  rec- 
ognizing the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  question  therefore  presented 
was  whether  it  would  be  best  to  adopt 
recomputation.  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  retired  enlisted  men  and 
junior  officers  would  receive  nothing  and 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  would  at  the 
same  time  be  awarded  large  increases. 

The  6-percent  feature  was  adopted  as 
providing  the  most  equitable  treatment 
for  the  entire  retired  list  in  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
all  concerned. 

FLAT  PKRCENT  USUAL  SUTHOD  OP  INCREASE  FOR 
OTHER    RXTIREAtENT    SYSTEMS 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
outlined,  the  6-percent  feature  was 
adopted.  This  was  a  departure  from  the 
usual  method  of  granting  retired  in- 
creases for  those  retired  under  current 
laws.  I  point  out.  however,  that  rather 
than  recomputation  the  flat  percentage 
has  been  applied  in  the  past  to  a  cate- 
gory of  some  thousands  on  the  retired 
list.  These  are  the  persons  retired  un- 
der the  laws  in  effect  prior  to   1949. 
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The  MiUtary  Pay  Act  of  1955  awarded 
this  group  a  flat  6  percent  and  did  not 

permit  them  to  recompute. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
tc  emphasize  that  the  usual  method  of 
extending  retired-pay  increases  under 
other  retirement  systems  is  some  form 
of  a  cost-of-Uvlng  percentage  Increase 
not  involving  recomputation.  This  Is 
certainly  true  with  respect  to  the  in- 
creases granted  to  retired  civil  service 
employees  and  retired  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

By  way  of  example,  I  will  review  what 
has  occurred  with  respect  to  increases 
for  retired  Members  of  Congress.  All  of 
these  have  been  purely  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. I  am  advised  that  in  1952  there 
was  a  maximum  increase  of  $324  a  year, 
in  1955  a  maximum  of  $410  a  year,  and 
in  1958  a  maximum  limitation  of  $500  a 
year. 

I  refer  to  these  examples  to  show  that 
recomputation  has  certainly  never  been 
used  for  the  retired  civil  service  em- 
ployees and  retired  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and,  furthermore,  I  know  of  no 
industrial  or  private  systems  where  auto- 
matic recomputation  is  a  feature.  The 
issue  is,  therefore,  presented  as  to  why 
recomputation  should  necessarily  be  a 
part  of  the  military  system  alone,  keep- 
ing in  mind  also  the  disproportionate  re- 
sults that  would  have  occurred  under 
the  current  pay  legislation.  > 

RESULT  OP  REPEATED  RECOMPUTATION 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  mem- 
bers retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  who. 
after  they  received  the  6-percent  in- 
crease, are  today  receiving  more  retired 
pay  than  they  ever  received  in  the  form 
of  basic  pay  while  on  active  duty.  More- 
over, there  are  some  retired  members  in 
this  group  whose  retired  pay  today,  with 
the  6-percent  increase,  is  greater  than 
the  highest  pay  they  ever  received  on 
active  duty,  including  all  allowances. 

If  recomputation  were  extended  over 
and  above  the  6  percent,  there  would,  of 


coiu-se,  be  an  increase  In  the  number  In 
these  groups.  The  various  systems  with 
which  I  am  acqxiainted  compute  the  pay 
of  the  retired  person  on  the  salary  he 
earned,  with  subsequent  increases  being 
based  on  the  cost-of-living  and  separate 
action  or  legislation. 

EFTECT  OF  INCREASES  UNDER  PKNDINO 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  6  percent  Increase 
has  already  been  granted.  If  the  pend- 
ing bills  permitting  recomputation  should 
be  enacted,  the  great  preponderance  of 
increases  would  still  go  to  those  in  the 
upper  grades,  ranging  from  39  percent 
for  the  top  O-IO  grade,  down  to  9  percent 
for  the  0-5  lieutenant  colonel.  Those  in 
the  lower  commissioned  grades  would 
receive  no  increase.  The  E-7  enlisted 
grade  would  receive  a  3-percenc  increase. 
Except  for  this  slight  adjustment  all  of 
the  thousands  of  other  retired  enlisted 
personnel  would  receive  no  increase. 
The  bills  contain  a  saving  clause  that 
prevents  any  reductions  in  pay.  Except 
for  these  provision.s,  however,  there 
would  be  substantial  reductions  in  re- 
tired pay  in  the  lower  grades.  I  point 
this  out  merely  to  show  the  effect  of  an 
outright  recomputation. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  I  have  dis- 
cussed are  based  on  the  pay  grades  for 
typical  persons  retired  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  service.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  somewhat  detailed  chart,  set- 
ting forth  each  of  the  examples  which 
are  typical  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
represent  the  normal  years  of  service 
before  retirement  in  the  various  grades. 
Coltunn  9  of  the  inserted  chart  indicates 
the  percentage  of  increases  which  would 
be  granted  under  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  those  retired  prior  to  June  1, 1958, 
with  normal  years  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  lye  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(0 


Chief  of  staff 

Oeneral 

Lieutenant  Oeneral. 

Major  fteneral 

Itrigader  general.... 

Colonel 

Lieutenant  ookmel.. 

Major . ... 

Captain 

1st  lieutenant 

ai  lieutenant 

Warrant .._..__. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Pay  Br»»le 
(2) 


O-lO. 

o-io. 
o-».. 

0-8.. 
0-7.. 

o-«.. 

0-5.. 
0-4.. 
0-3.. 
0-3.. 
0-1.. 
W-4.. 
W-3.. 

w-a.. 

W-1.. 


Years  of 
aervico 

(3) 


Pai<l  prior  to 
Juiic  1,  1958 


(4) 


Monthly 


30 

ao 

30 
30 
30 
30 
27 

as 

25 
25 
27 
27 
34 
24 
94 


$807 
807 
807 
807 
728 
608 
4S3 
385 
322 
258 
263 
347 
267 
2S3 
212 


Annual 


».e84 
»,flS4 
0,684 
9,084 
8,700 
7,2S6 
8,430 
4,620 
3,864 
3,096 
3,036 
4,164 
3,084 
3,796 
2,644 


Paid  after  June  I,  1958 


Retired  before 
June  1.  1958 


(fi) 


Monthly 


$1,016 
1,015 
035 
8.16 
760 
645 
480 
408 
341 
274 
368 
368 
272 
247 
224 


Annual 


Rnlre^I  after 
June  I,  1U.'>H  '' 


(6) 


Monthly    Annual 


S12.180 

12,180 

11,220 

10.272 

0,228 

7,740 

6,760 

4,806 

4,002 

3,288 

3.216 

4.416 

3,264 

2,904 

2,688 


$1,406 

1,275 

1,125 

1,013 

881 

739 

628 

410 

>328 

'238 

•212 

388 

292 

304 

234 


Percent  lncrea.se 

oompuTKi  to  old 

pay  scale 


Retired 

before 

June  1, 

1968 

(7) 


Retired 
after 

June  1, 
1058' 

(8) 


$16.  872 
15,300 
13,500 
12,156 
10, 672 
8,868 
6,276 
4,920 
3.936 
2,856 
2,544 
4,656 
8,504 
3,168 
2,808 


26 
26 
16 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
« 
0 


74 
56 
39 

:» 

22 

23 

15 

0 

2 

«-8 

•-16 

12 

14 

13 

10 


Percent  increa.so  for 

reroni  putation 

oompareil  to  Jan.  1, 

1950,  retired  pay  ■ 


Wtth 

saved 

retired 

pay 

(9) 


39 
26 
20 
18 
16 
15 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
7 
T 
4 


Without 
saved 
retired 

pay 

(10) 


39 
36 
30 
18 
15 
16 
9 


■  Applicabla  only  to  persona  retired  prior  to  June  1, 1058,  and  receiving  retired  pay 
at  Career  Compensation  Act  rates. 

'  Cola.  <"<  and  A  also  indicate  the  amounts  and  percentages  which  would  result  from 
reoompatatton  for  those  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  except  ftv  those  in  the  enlisted 
and  lower  oommlssioned  grades  wbo  would  be  aflectad  by  tba  saTed-{>ay  provisloa. 

CV 300 


-4 
-13 
-21 
6 
7 
7 
4 


:  If  those  in  these  grades  had  completed  at  least  4  years'  active  enlisted  mrvlot  the 
figures  would  be  O-l,  $370  Instead  of  $212;  (or  0-3.  $281  instead  of  $388:  and  for  0-3,  $334 

InsteiMl  of  $328. 

*  This  result  would  occur  except  for  1  relatively  small  percentage  of  individuals  on 
saved  active  duty  pay.  Even  those  on  such  pay  would  receive  loss  than  those  retired 
before  June  1,  195S. 
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m 


iM 


Pay  grade 

m 

Years  of 
service 

(3) 

1 

Paid  a/t«r  June  1, 1058 

Percent  increase 

oompiired  to  old 

pay  scale 

Percent  lncrea.oe  for 

ret'ODiputatiun 

oomparoil  to  Jan.  I. 

law,  retired  pay 

OnMie 

cb 

Paid  prior  to 
June  1,  1958 

(4) 

Retirnl  before 
Juno  1,  IMU 

(5) 

Retired  nftcr 
June  1.  1058 

Retlrel 

hefore 

Juno  I, 

I05S 

(7) 

Retired 
jilter 

Juno  1, 
1058 

(8) 

With 

saved 

retired 

pay 

(0) 

Without 

save<l 

retirw) 

pay 

(10> 

• 

Monthly 

Annua) 

Monthly 

Annual 

Monthly 

Annual 

^Ia.ster  sert;eant . ................. 

E-7 

23 
23 
24 
25 
25 
24 
23 

$184 
ifi« 
l.U 
137 
102 
HO 
61 

»2.20S 
1.9»2 
1.8«i0 
1,644 
1,224 

(tno 
732 

$105 

170 
164 
145 
109 

84 
06 

$2,340 
2.  IIJ 
1.068 
1.740 
1,308 

i.aw 

7hO 

$201 
107 
144 
110 

88 
65 

no 

$2,413 

1',  (KM 
1,7.'S 
1,428 
1,U5G 
7S0 
720 

6 
« 
6 

« 
6 
6 

9 

«-14 

«-19 

•-2 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

] 

Tcchntoal  '^en^eftnt     .................... 

E-6 

^s 

StutI  <ieri;eant .......... 

E-5 

•19 

SerKCiint       .......... ... ..... 

E-4 

—19 

Coriwral .....................'.. 

E-8 

Private  1st  class . . 

E-a 

-8 

Private 

E-1 

Mar.  10, 1950. 

POSSIBLX    CHANGES    IN    SYSTEM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  custom  of  recomputation  I  can 
well  appreciate  the  feeling  of  the  par- 
ticular individuals  retired  prior  to  June 
1,  1958,  who  now  receive  less  than  a  per- 
son retired  after  that  date  in  the  same 
grade.  For  the  entire  retired  list,  how- 
ever, a  6  percent  feature  was  adopted  as 
the  fairest  approach. 

With  respect  to  those  retired  after 
June  1,  1958.  the  only  way  to  prevent 
some  particular  grades  from  receiving 
more  than  others  who  retired  prior  to 
June  1,  1958,  would  have  been  to  change 
the  entire  retirement  system  for  those 
retiring  in  the  future. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  differences  work  both 
ways.  There  are  some  persons  who  will 
retire  in  the  future  who  will  receive  less 
than  those  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958. 
with  the  same  rank  and  service.  This 
result  is  caused  by  the  changes  in  the 
pay  system  I  have  already  referred  to. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  practical,  during 
the  limited  period  of  the  pay  hearings, 
to  attempt  to  reexamine  the  basic  rules 
for  those  retiring  in  the  future. 

There  were  a  number  of  alternatives 
which  the  committee  might  have  consid- 
ered. These  include,  first,  a  phase-in 
system  for  the  future  whereby  minimum 
periods  of  service  would  have  been  re- 
quired in  order  to  retire  under  the  higher 
scales;  and,  second,  a  change  in  the 
method  of  computation  whereby  the  re- 
tired pay  would  be  based  upon  the  aver- 
age earned  in  the  past  5  years  rather 
than  the  pay  of  the  rank  held  on  the  day 
of  retirement. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  current  laws  provide  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Navy,  an  officer  may  be  retired 
in  the  highest  grade  in  which  he  satis- 
factorily served,  even  though  he  may  not 
have  held  that  grade  at  the  time  of 
retirement.  This  rule  also  applies  to 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  except  that  the 
officer  must  serve  at  least  6  months  in 
the  higher  grade. 

Third.  The  requirement  of  some  per- 
sonal contributions  to  the  military  re- 
tirement pay  system  if  it  were  proven 
that  such  would  assist  in  reducing  the 
ultimate  cost.  Possibly  these  or  other 
alternatives  might  be  considered  in  the 
future.  They  would  necessarily  require 
intensive  study. 


If  the  recomputation  bills  are  to  be 
considered,  the  three  above  alternatives, 
as  well  as  others,  should  be  studied  and 
considered  as  possible  statutory  changes 
in  the  present  system  of  retired  comjjen- 
sation.  A  major  revision  of  the  entire 
military  retired  pay  system  doubtless 
would  result.  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  not  implying  that 
hearings  should  be  held  on  the  recom- 
putation bills. 

RELATED    ISStTES 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
discuss  certain  other  issues  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  this  entire  military  re- 
tired pay  matter. 

A.    COST   or   PENDING    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  enacting  the  legislation  permitting  re- 
computation would  be  approximately 
$400  million.  That  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  bills  which  have 
been  introduced. 

For  the  first  year  the  estimated  cost 
would  be  about  $27  milUon.  a  figure  that 
diminishes  throughout  succeeding  years 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  group. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  the  pending  legislation  does  not 
permit  recomputation  for  all  those  re- 
tired, but  only  those  retired  under  cur- 
rent pay  laws.  If  those  retired  under 
the  old  laws  were  permitted  to  recom- 
pute, the  total  cost  would  be  Increased  by 
about  $50  million,  or  a  complete  total  of 
about  $450  million. 

The  military  pay  legislation  of  1955 
did  not  permit  those  retired  under  the 
old  laws  to  recompute,  but  awarded  them 
a  flat  6  percent  increase. 

B.    INCREASING    RETIRED    COSTS 

Mr.  President,  a  fact  that  Congress 
must  recognize  is  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  retired  pay.  In 
fiscal  year  1950  the  cost  was  $219  million. 
This  amount  had  been  growing  annually. 
In  fiscal  1958  it  was  $561  million;  in 
fiscal  1959  it  will  be  S640  million.  The 
pending  defense  appropriation  requests 
$715  million-for  fiscal  year  1960.  Within 
the  next  few  years  this  figure  will  cross 
the  billion  dollar  mark,  going  up  in  terms 
of  armual  cost.  These  figures  and  esti- 
mates are  undoubtedly  on  the  low  side 
since  they  are  based  only  on  cuirent 
military  pay  scales.  In  the  years  ahead 
there  will  probably  be  additional  military 


retired  pay  increases.  I  might  note  that 
the  legislation  enacted  last  year  was  the 
fifth  military  pay  act  since  the  end  of 
World  War  H. 

C.    EARLY   RETIREMENT   PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  speak  about 
the  matter  of  early  retirement.  By  this 
term  I  refer  to  the  present  arrange- 
ments that  relieve  a  man  from  active 
duty  at  the  prime  of  his  career  when 
his  services  could  still  be  effectively 
used.  This  is  accomplished  under  either 
the  20-year  retirement  law  that  per- 
mits an  officer  to  voluntarily  apply  for 
retirement,  or  the  mandatory  retirement 
laws  that  eliminate  most  people  after 
about  30  years  of  service.  We  contm- 
ually  observe  the  fact  that  many  able 
officers,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  colonel 
and  general,  voluntarily  retire  In  their 
early  or  middle  forties  in  order  to  take 
positions  in  defense  or  some  related  in- 
dustry. It  is  to  the  advantage  of  these 
officers  to  retire,  since  they  can  receive 
both  retired  pay  and  private  remunera- 
tion at  the  same  time.  These  officers 
should  not  necessarily  be  censured,  since 
the  laws  offer  this  advantage,  and  it  is 
certainly  to  their  personal  gain. 

With  respect  to  the  30-year  statutes 
I  Should  like  to  note  that  a  man  com- 
pletes 30  years  at  about  age  53.  Many 
of  these  officers,  especially  those  with 
professional  qualifications,  such  as  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  are  forced  to  leave  the 
services  at  the  prime  of  their  experience 
and  when  they  could  render  further  val- 
uable service. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
intended  to  imply  that  an  officer  should 
be  retained  who  cannot  fully  meet  the 
required  physical  and  mental  stand- 
ards. 

There  is  also  the  added  fact  that  early 
retirements  generally  result  in  increas- 
ing substantially  the  cost  of  mlhtary  re- 
tirement. This  result  is  due  principal- 
ly to  the  fact  that  early  retired  pay. 
even  though  reduced  because  of  fewer 
years  of  service,  will  be  received  over  a 
longer  normal  lifetime. 

Early  retirement  admittedly  presents 
a  complex  problem.  As  we  know,  the 
promotion  system  in  the  services  oper- 
ates on  what  is  generally  called  the  flow 
system.  The  argument  is  therefore 
made  that  unless  there  are  substantial 
retirements,  there  will  be  no  vacancies 
to  which  to  promote  the  able  young  men 


from  lower  grades.  Nevertheless,  de- 
spite all  these  factors,  there  remains 
the  question  of  whether  on  balance  this 
continued  retirement  policy  is  In  the 
overall  best  interests  of  the  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  retire- 
ment system,  such  as  the  military, 
where  a  person,  after  no  contributions, 
may  retire  without  regard  to  age  on 
one-half  of  his  basic  pay  after  only  20 
years  of  service.  We  must  exercise 
some  caution,  in  view  of  the  very  liberal 
nature  of  the  law,  to  make  certain  that 
military  retirement  does  not  fctecome  an 
end  in  itself,  rather  than  a  means  of 
providing  adequate  compensation  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  career  of  useful  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  these  re- 
marks will  serve  to  clarify  the  legislative 
history  and  some  of  the  complex  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a'  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  also 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  reported  the  military 
pay  legislation  last  year,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  few  facts  in  addition  to  those 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  SxENNisl  on  the  question  of 
whether  pay  increases  should  now  be 
enacted  for  those  retired  prior  to  June 
1,  1958.  beyond  those  already  provided 
foi"  in  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  last  year. 
I  shall  discuss  the  reasons  for  granting 
a  6  percent  increase  rather  than  provid- 
ing for  recomputation.  with  its  dispro- 
portionate results. 

First.  It  was  felt  that  the  6  percent 
cost-of-living  increase  was  the  fairest 
method  for  the  entire  retired  list.  As 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  al- 
ready pointed  out.  if  instead  of  a  6 
percent  increase  the  committee  had 
allowed  recomputation.  tliere  would 
have  been  extreme  increases  in  the  upper 
grades,  with  practically  no  increases  for 
the  Junior  officers  and  for  the  retired 
enlisted  man.  These  extremes  would 
have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
pay  legislation  changed  to  a  large  degree 
the  entire  military  pay  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  not  equitably 
ignore  the  cost-of-living  element,  for 
thousands  of  retired  persons  who  would 
have  received  no  increase  under  outright 
recomputation. 

Second.  The  flat  cost-of-living  per- 
centage increase  is  the  normal  method 
of  increase  imder  most  retiiement  sys- 
tems. As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  pointed  out,  this  is  the  method  used 
for  both  retired  civil  service  employees 
and  also  retired  Members  of  Congress. 
Those  retired  under  military  laws  are 
certainly  not  penalized  when  compared 
to  those  retired  under  other  retirement 
systems. 

The  argument  has  been  ad^  anced  that 
by  making  a  6  percent  incr«;ase  in  re- 
tired pay  last  year.  Congress  set  a  prece- 
dent which  "Rill  operate  to  reduce  retired 
pay  in  the  future  of  personnel  now  on 
active  duty.  It  should  be  noted  that  if 
a  flat  percentage  increase  in  retired  pay 
were  to  be  made  in  the  futiire  by  Con- 
gress, it  might  provide  a  greater  increase 
in  retired  pay  for  some  than  recomputa- 
tion would  provide,  Just  as  occurred  in 
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the  new  MUitary  Pay  Act.  It  all  depends 
on  which  particular  rank  Is  in  question. 
For  example,  if  a  future  military  pay 
bill  carried  no  increase  or  a  very  small 
Increase  in  basic  pay  for  high-ranking 
personnel,  a  flat  percentage  increase  in 
retired  pay  might  be  greater  than  re- 
computation v;ould  provide. 

The  vital  consideration  in  any  retired 
pay  increase  is  that  all  those  then  on  the 
retired  list  be  treated  equitably.  Con- 
gress must  deal  with  each  pay  bill  on 
its  merits.  Many  times  the  requirements 
for  the  active  forces  are  greatly  different 
fiom  those  which  apply  to  the  retired 
list. 

I  feel  certain  that  in  each  pay  bill 
which  may  be  considered  ir.  the  future 
Congress  will  do  its  utmost  to  deal 
equitably  with  all  retired  personnel. 

Third.  The  pay  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  Mr.  President,  provided  a  flat  6 
percent  increase,  except  for  the  slight 
modification  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisJ.  The 
executive  branch  also  advised  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  it  would  support  the 
6  percent  feature  of  the  House  bill,  but 
would  oppose  any  further  increase. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  pending 
proposed  legislation  proposing  further 
retired  pay  increases  by  permitting  those 
retired  prior  to  Jime  1,  1958,  to  recom- 
pute under  the  new  pay  scale.  The  only 
persons  who  would  benefit  thereby 
would  be  those  who  would  receive  more 
pay  by  recomputation.  The  persons  who 
would  benefit  by  this  legislation  are 
those  in  the  high  commissioned  grades. 
There  would  be  no  increases  for  typical 
retired  enlisted  personnel  or  Junior 
grade  officers.  Therefore,  this  means 
that  the  Congress  is  now  being  asked  to 
reverse  itself,  after  it  passed  what  it  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fairest  method  for  re- 
tired pay  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
if  further  retired  pay  increases  are  to  be 
reconsidered,  that  might  certainly  open 
up  the  whole  question  of  major  and 
fundamental  revisions  in  the  entire  mlli- 
taiT  pay  system. 

One  item  which  the  Congress  cannot 
ignore  is  the  growing  cost  of  retired 
pay.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950.  the  cost  was 
$219  million.  The  pending  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  a  request  for  $715 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  Within 
a  few  years,  this  figure  will  cross  the 
billion  dollar  mark,  and  the  annual  cost 
will  continue  to  increase.  The  pending 
proposed  legislation  would  add  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $400  million,  over  the 
lifetime  of  the  entire  retired  pay  group. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  remarks  will 
serve  to  clarify  some  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  this  issue,  and  to  supplement 
the  remarks  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
brlefiy  tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chdir). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member very  well,  during  the  long  hear- 
ings and  consideration  of  this  very 
voluminous  and  most  difficult  measure, 


the  extremely  fine  cooperation  and  very 
constructive  suggestions  and  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
almost  always  was  present  for  the  en- 
tire hearings  and  the  consultations  on 
the  bill.  I  remember  well  his  approach 
of  absolute  fairness  and  sincerity  and  his 
deep  concern  that,  as  nearly  as  could  be, 
equity  be  done  the  individuals  involved, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  a  sound  sys- 
tem be  evolved. 

I  remember  that  one  day  he  and  I 
summed  up  our  thinking  as  follows:  We 
were  convinced  that  there  had  to  be  a 
new  pay  scale  for  those  on  active  duty, 
and  that  a  career  incentive  feature  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  legislation.  With 
the  latter's  being  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jectives, we  also  agreed  that  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  the  retirement  system  for  the 
military— approaching  $1  biUion  within 
a  few  years — is  a  factor  of  growing  con- 
cern. So  we  adopted,  after  considering 
all  the  elements  involved,  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  as  the  fairest  and  also  the 
soundest  approach. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  perhaps 
some  who  have  retired  under  either  sys- 
tem may  be  receiving  too  much,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  not  receiving 
enough.  But  we  cannot  legislate  for 
every  individual;  we  had  to  recommend 
a  system.   That  is  what  we  tried  to  do. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  very  fine, 
constructive  contributions  to  our  labors. 
And  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  reply,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  extremely  conscientious 
and  extremely  thoro\igh  in  his  work  on 
the  bill,  which  was  most  difficult  to  de- 
velop because  of  its  many  computations 
which  might  lead  to  unfairness  in  cer- 
tain ways. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
satd,  what  we  tried  to  do  was  develop  a 
bill  which  would  provide  sufficient  in- 
centive to  retain  in  the  services  good 
men  who  would  make  lifetime  careers  of 
the  military  services,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  fair  to  those  who  had  retired,  al- 
though not  to  make  the  latter  the  subject 
of  our  principal  concern.  Therefore,  we 
provided  the  increases  called  for  by  the 
bill.  The  contributions  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  were  extremely 
valuable. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very  much, 
indeed,  what  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  said. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXCESSIVE    NUMBER     OP    LIMOU- 
SINES IN  EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Mr.    President,    we 

should  seek  to  prevent  waste  wlierever 
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it  can  be  found.  Some  administrators, 
however,  excuse  excessive  luxuries  and 
loose  practices — which  are  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers — on  the  ground  that  they 
do  not  cost  very  much.  By  this,  they 
generally  mean  that  the  taxpayers  are 
not  gouged  by  any  one  practice  by  more 
than  a  few  hundred  thousand  or  a  few 
million  dollars.  But  It  is  out  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  waste  that  enormous 
sums  are  lost.  We  should  be  careful 
with  the  millions,  as  well  as  with  the 
billions. 

Like  most  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
been  appalled  by  the  traffle  jams  created 
on  Capitol  Hill  when  the  administrative 
officials  and  the  "high  brass"  of  the 
Pentagon  come  to  the  Senate  or  House 
on  business.  Our  streets  and  parking 
areas  fairly  swarm  with  huge  limousines, 
each  with  its  stone-faced  chauffeur. 

All  this  costs  large  amounts  of  money 
which  someone  has  to  pay.  It  excited 
my  curiosity,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  others.  So,  some 
time  ago.  I  requested  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  furnish  me  information  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  Government  limou- 
sines— 7-passenger  Cadillacs.  Lincolns, 
or  comparable  vehicles — which  are  as- 
signed to  administrative  officials  in  the 
Washington  area,  and  to  which  office  or 
official  they  were  assigned. 

I  have  since  received  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  reply 
which  shows  that  some  99  limousines  or 
comparable  heavy  sedans  are  assigned 
to  administrative  officials  or  agency 
heads  in  the  Washington  area.  These 
limousines  are  in  addition  to  some  1.450 
Government-owned  passenger  automo- 
biles which  were  in  the  Washington  area 
as  of  June  30,  1958. 

After  analyzing  the  facts.  I  have  come 
to  several  conclusions. 
inncacR  or  limovsines  coulo  be  greatly 

REDUCED 

First,  the  number  of  limousines  or 
equivalent  automobiles  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  could  be  greatly  reduced.  I  be- 
lieve we  could  quite  properly  reduce  the 
total  number  from  99  to  35,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  64. 

At  the  present  time,  not  only  do  the 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments, and  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  limousines,  but  the 
Pentagon  has  a  total  of  37.  of  which  14 
alone  are  assigned  to  various  Asj>lstant 
Secretaries. 

I  may  say,  In  this  connection,  that  the 
present  administration  has  created  an 
administrative  monstrosity  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. In  the  previous  administration 
there  were,  I  believe,  some  13  Secretaries, 
Under  Secretaries,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. There  are  now  31  Secretaries, 
Under  Secretaries,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
taries, Assistant  Secretaries,  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries;  and,  of  course, 
there  are  assistants  to  Deputy  Under 
Secretaries  and  assistants  to  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretaries.  The  situation  which 
now  exists  in  the  Pentagon  is  largely 
matched  by  that  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  also  to  a  large  degree,  by  that 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
system  carries  with  it,  as  among  the  pre- 
requisites of  many  of  these  officials,  elab- 
orate Cadillacs  and  Lincolns. 


I  may  say  here  that  while  we,  the  Con- 
gress, are  not  always  perfect,  and  often 
are  subjected  to  severe  criticism  on  some 
of  these  matters,  we  are  not  all  that  bad. 
If  we  were  to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
Pentagon,  each  of  the  98  Senators 
would  be  assigned  a  limousine  and  a 
chauffeur. 

We  also  find  that  every  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  director  or  chairman  of  a  great 
many  agencies  below  Cabinet  level,  such 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  himself — the  man  who  is  sup- 
posed to  watch  over  economy  in  the 
Government — the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration, the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  Governor  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers  Home  all  have  limousines 
assigned  to  them. 

Quite  frankly,  thij;  is  excessive,  and 
the  numbers  should  be  reduced.  I  think 
that  an  administration  which  has  la- 
beled the  passage  of  legislation  to  clear 
the  slums  as  inflationary  and  reckless 
should  begin  to  practice  what  it  preaches. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  President  who  be- 
lieves that  compensation  to  the  unem- 
ployed can  rightly  b<«  curtailed  or  lim- 
ited at  a  time  when  4.7  million  are  fully 
unemployed  should  be  able  to  get  along 
with  a  lesser  number  than  the  eight 
limousines  which  are  now  assigned  to 
the  White  House. 

I  propose  that  the  total  number  of 
the  limousines  be  cut  from  99  to  a  total 
of  35. 

I  would  cut  the  number  of  White  House 
limousines  from  eight  to  six.  I  think 
the  President  could  get  along  with  six 
limousines. 

I  would  cut  the  number  of  limousines 
now  assigned  to  the  Pentagon  from  37 
to  11,  or  a  reduction  of  26. 

I  think  it  quite  adequate  for  the  total 
to  be  limited  to  six  limousines  for  the 
Pre'^ident,  and  one  each  for  his  Cabinet 
officials.  Secretaries  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the 
Commandants  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  services,  and  perhaps  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Since  the  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  are  now  a.ssigned  a  1947  Chrys- 
ler limousine,  I  believe  that  its  age  Is 
such  that  it  should  not  be  denied  to 
them  for  their  tran;;portation  and  en- 
joyment. 

However,  except  for  the  limousines 
for  the  White  Houso,  Cabinet  officials, 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Commandants, 
the  heads  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  the  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital, the  others  should  be  relinquished 
and  the  officials  who  now  ride  in  them 
should  learn  to  live  more  simply  and  to 
help  us  save  money  and  balance  the  Pres- 
ident's budget. 

BXLOW-COST  RENTALS  RAISES  SERIOUS 
QUESTIONS  OF  PROPRIETT 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  the  practice 
of  renting  limousines  for  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  offlcials  should  be  dis- 
continued. 


Apparently  some  39  limousines  are 
now  rented  by  private  industry  to  the 
Government  for  a  yearly  fee  of  $500 
each— which  Includes  maintenance,  but 
not  gas  and  oil — for  the  use  of  our  top 
offlcials.  I  may  say  that  the  depreciation 
alone  on  these  cars  is  certainly  in  excess 
of  $500  per  year. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  limousines  which  were  pro- 
vided on  a  rental  basis  included  24 
Cadillacs — manufactured,  of  course,  by 
General  Motors — 2  Imperials,  5  Lincolns, 
7  Chryslers,  and  1  Buick.  Thus.  General 
Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  were  all 
renting  limousines  to  the  Government  at 
below  cost  and  for  only  nominal  fees. 

Personally.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  bad 
practice  and  one  which  raises  serious 
question.s  of  propriety.  One  should  note 
that  these  companies  have  huge  Govern- 
ment contracts  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  In  these  circum- 
stances. I  believe  that  the  top  offlcials  of 
our  Government  should  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  receiving  services  from  these 
companies  which  are  very  costly,  but  for 
which  the  offlcials  and  the  Government 
ere  not  properly  cherged.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  Government  should  be 
forced  to  exist  on  handouts  from  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

I  would  note  also,  in  passing,  that  such 
service  was  not  provided  either  by  Amer- 
ican Motors  or  by  Studebaker-Packard. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made  in 
recent  weeks  of  the  so-called  back-door 
financing  of  Government  expenditures. 
Now  I  desire  to  raise  the  issue  of  hidden 
financing.  I  would  note  that  while  we 
in  the  Congress  are  not  perfect  in  all  of 
these  matters,  it  is  true  that  the  limou- 
sines which  are  provided  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  are  all  provided  by  specific 
authority  in  an  appropriation  bill.  Fur- 
ther, we  require  that  each  agency  in- 
clude a  statement  in  the  budget  of  pro- 
posed obligations  for  purchase  and  hire 
of  pa.ssentier  motor  vehicles  for  the  fiscal 
year  involved. 

Yet  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  nowhere  in 
the  budget  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  or  for  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  are  these  rented  automo- 
biles listed.  There  is  thus  no  obvious 
check  on  them  as  there  is  for  the  number 
of  passenger  automobiles  which  are  pro- 
vided for  the  legislative  branch,  br  which 
are  purchased  by  direct  appropriation. 

Thus,  while  on  page  27  of  the  fiscal 
year  1960  budget  there  is  a  specific  item 
for  the  Vice  President's  automobile — as 
well  as  those  for  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate — the  money  for  the 
automobiles  which  are  rented  for  the 
White  House  is  not  listed  at  all.  and  is 
hidden  away  under  the  object  classifica- 
tion "other  contractual  services"  for  the 
White  House  budget. 

In  this  respect,  the  legislative  branch — 
with  all  its  faults — does  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  the  President  and  the  White 
House  who  have  made  such  a  hue  and 
cry  about  back  door  financing,  but  who 
here  are  practicing  hidden  financing. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  read  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  limousine 
rentals  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
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ton  News  of  April  22,  1967.    It  reads  as 

follows: 

STTicicnTisLB  Om  A  Cadillac 
Three  days  before  he  Btopped  mall  service 
because  he  didnt  have  enough  money.  Post- 
master General  Arthur  Summerfleld  took  de- 
livery of  a  new  1967  Cadillac,  fxirnlshed  him 
as  a  Cabinet  ofllcer.  Coit  of  the  car  waa 
$8,900.  but  the  Qovemment  didn't  pay  that 
much. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  has  an  ar- 
rangement with  General  Motors  to  rent  a 
Ca<lUlac  each  year  from  the  company  at 
♦600  a  year.  GM  keeps  the  car  In  repair. 
The  Government  buys  gas  and  oil. 

BUMMKamU)   U8XD  TO  BX  A   CHSVaOUET  DCALXS 

What  does  General  Motors  get  out  of  It? 
Well,  publicity  (such  as  this) . 

HOW   CUTS    COULO    BK    MADB 

Mr.  President,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  20 
limousines  which  were  originally  ob- 
tained by  seizure  or  forfeiture.  Most  of 
these  are  now  used  by  the  Treasury. 

What  could  be  done  is  this: 

Reduce  the  number  of  limousines 
which  are  now  rented  from  39  to  none 
because  of  the  possible  conflicts  of 
interest. 

Reduce  the  number  which  are  now 
purchased  from  40  to  15,  or  a  drop  of 
25. 


The  15  which  are  purchased  could  be 
assigned  to  the  White  House  and  Cabi- 
net offlcials  according  to  rank.  Of  the 
remaining  20,  which  were  obtained  by 
seizure  or  forfeiture,  15  could  be  used  to 
supply  the  remainiiig  Cabinet  and  very 
top  military  offlcials  and  the  patients  at 
St.  Elizabeths  with  a  limousine,  in  lieu 
of  those  now  rented  or  purchased. 

The  remaining  five  limousines  could 
be  pooled  for  use  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  ICA,  the  USIA,  or  other 
agency  heads  when  an  ordinary  Chevro- 
let. Ford,  or  Plymouth  or — in  the  case 
of  need  for  seven -passenger  vehicles — a 
low-priced  seven-passenger  station 
wagon  could  not  be  used,  when  these 
offlcials  would  need.  In  their  opinion,  to 
be  equipped  with  magnificent  cars  in 
keeping  with  the  high  station  to  which 
they  have  been  appointed. 

CONCLUSIOW 

In  this  way,  Mr.  President,  the  num- 
ber of  limousines  now  assigned  to  ad- 
ministrative and  military  officials  could 
be  reduced  from  99  to  35,  and  a  con- 
siderable savings  could  be  made;  a  pos- 
sible conflict-of-interest  situation  could 
be  avoided;  our  top  offlcials  In  the  ad- 
ministration could  begin  to  practice  what 


they  preach  about  inflation  and  econ- 
omy; hidden  financing  could  be  avoided, 
and  all  of  those  but  the  very  top  and 
most  important  offlcials  could  demon- 
strate in  their  offlcial  actions  that  they 
try  to  live  simply  and  act  frugally  with 
the  taxpayers'  money,  as  those  who  serve 
the  people  should  try  to  act. 

A  rough  estimate  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  from  $400,000  to  $500,000  a 
year,  including  chauffeurs'  salaries,  could 
be  saved  in  the  cost  of  providing  trans- 
portation to  administration  offlcials  by 
the  reforms  I  have  suggested.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  an  average  hourly  wage 
of  $2  for  chauffeurs  and  the  price  of 
from  $8,000  to  $9,000  for  a  limousine. 

I  commend  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  and  of  Con- 
gress. In  later  brief  speeches,  from 
time  to  time,  I  shall  point  out  other 
wastes  and  inefflclencies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  affairs  and  indicate  fur- 
ther economies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tail sheets  supporting  the  statements 
which  I  have  made  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 
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Defense    Mobiliza- 
tion • 

Interior 

1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

i' 

»" 

1 
1. 

1 

Justice 

Selective  Service 
Syptem .. 

1 
...... 

1 

"""""• 

Labor 

Port  Offloe 

KUt« 

U.S.  Information 
ARency 

2 

........ 

1 

Treasury 

U.S.  SoUUers'  Ilome.. 

AEC 

Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration  

■•••*• 

BureauortheBudfet* 



Bureau  of  Census  •. .  . 

White  House  . 

6 

8 

...... 

CIA 

1 

1 

Total 

8G 

C3 

90 

40 

38 

ao 

37 

112 

'  Limoaslne,  7-passengcr  sedan,  generally  with  glass  partition  separating  passengers 
and  driver. 

»  Heavy  se<Ian.  other  than  llmoailn<!is-C;wlillao,  Lincoln,  Imperial  (all  models); 
also  Chrysler  (New  Yorlter).  BuIck  (Roadmasterj,  Oldsmobilc  (98  series),  and 
Packard  (except  O'pper). 


>  Generally  acquired  by  seir.ure  or  forfeiture  originally. 

'  Oenerully  Under  Secretaries  Deputies,  Assistants,  or  offices  of  sud>  officials. 

»  Rented  from  the  General  Services  .Administration. 


Detail  sheet — Limousines  and  heavy  sedans  in  custody  of  Federal  agencies 

(executive  branch)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  area 

Department  or  agency 

Make 

Year 

Type  of 
vehicle' 

Total 

Assigned  to— 

Aoquired 
by- 

Agricultnre .....^ . 

Cadillac..- 

do...... 

1958 
1058 
1958 

1959 
19S9 
1959 
1951 
1950 
19S8 
1988 
1968 
1958 

i«n 

19S0 
1958 
1980 
19G8 
19SB 

L 
L 

H.8. 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

H.8. 

H.8. 

H.8. 

H.S. 

H.8. 

L 

I. 

H.S. 

H.S. 

1 
2 

37 

Secretary       .         .      .             .  .........  ..    . 

Ren  taL 

Commerce. .... . ..........J    .... 

Oflice  of  Secretary.                           ...........  .  ... 

Do 

Buick 

Federal  Highway  Administrator 

Do. 

Defense: 

Offloe  of  Secrvtary  of  Defense , 

Cadillac 

do 

do 

do 

Chrysler 

Imperial 

....  do.. ..... 

Secretary . ............... 

Do. 

Do_ 

Deputy  Secretary ........        .... 

Do. 

Do_ 

Do 

Do J 

Chairman,  Joint'Chlefs  of  Staff 

Representation  NATO  Group . . . 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense . 

Do. 

Purcbaaa, 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do_ 

Assistant  Secretary  (Health)      

Do. 

Do_ J 

do 

Assistant  Secretary  (Public  Aflairs) 

Do. 

Do_ 

do 

Assistant  Secretary  (Properties  and  Installations) 

Assistant  Secretary  (Supply  and  Logistics) ....... 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Army... .. ...... ........ .............. 

Cadillac 

do 

Secretary       . . 

Ren  taL 

Do...  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;:;::. 

Chief  of  Staff 

Do. 

Chrysler 

Imperial 

do 

Military  District  ot  Washington  Motor  Pool 

Purchase. 

Do. J I 

Do 

Under  Secretary .1 . 

Vice  Chief  of  SUff 

Do. 
Do. 

Limousines  (L);  heavy  sedans  (H.8.). 
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Detail  aheet— Limousines  and  heavy  sedans  in  custody  of  Federal  agencies  (executive  branch)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  area— Con. 


DepartmoQt  or  ateaey 


D<>fri»K>— Continued 
Arnijr 


Do 

I)o 

Po _ 

Air  Force 

l>o 

Do 

1)0 

i>o;i""i"i~""" 

no 

Do- 


NaTj 


'So::::::::::::::::™:::: 

Do 

Do .... .... 

Do _ ... 

l>o „ 

Do ... 

Marine  Corps 

Do 

Do 

Health,  KiitoiemtUm,  and  Welfua. 

1>« 

Do 

Rt.  Kliabeths  Hospital 

Int(<rior 

Do 

Do 

Justice „.__ 

Do 

L»ljor.IZI™IZr~™III"IIIIIi 


Mate 


Imperial. 


do... 

....do... 
.-..do... 
Cadillac.. 
-...do... 
Imperial. 
....do... 
..-.do... 
do... 

—do... 

...do... 


Do. 
Do. 


I! 


Do 

rostonice ■.. 

Do 

Do 

Slate  Departmeut 

Do _ 

Treasury - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do~~rr"~rr!rrr"r~r"r""rr~rrrr! 
Do 

Do"i"rr"!""i""r"""r""rjiir" 

Do 

Atomic  Energy  Commlssloa 

Do.. 

Do- - 

Do 

Do - 

Bureau  of  Corwu.H — 

Kurcau  of  ttic  Ilu(li;et ......... 

C'eatral  IiUolllRpnoc  .\ieency 

Civil  Service  Comtniasion - 

Kxport-Ini|>ort  Bank 

Federal  Mediation  and  ronclliatlon  8orvlw. 
Oeneral  Services  AdniinlatriUlon 

I>o - 

Internntlonnl  Cooperation  Administration... 

National  0:ill(!ry  of  Art .--  -   

Ollioe  of  Civil  and  lXoa-«  Mobilitalton 

Helective  Service  System 

U.8.  Iiifomintlon  .^nency 

Do..   

r.S.  Soldiers'  Home 

Veterun.s'  .\dnitnlstrutton 

Wlilte  Uouse 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Tot»l. 


Cadillac.. 
Chrysler. 

do 

Im|ierial. 

do 

....do.... 
...do.... 
Cadillnc. 
Chrysler. 
...do.... 
Cadillac.. 
....do.... 
Chrysler. 

do 

Cadillac.. 
Chrysler. 
Cadillac.. 
....do... 
Lincoln.. 
l>np«>rial. 
Cadillac., 
do. . . 


-do. 


Tear 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Lincoln 

Cadillac 

-...do 

ilo     

ImiKTial 

Cadillac 

Lincoln . 

do 

Cl»ry.sU'r 

Cadillac 

do 

I.inctiln 

Cadillac 

do 

do 

do 

Lincoln 

do 

Uiiicic 

Cadillac 

do.j. 

do 

..     .do 

Oldsinotiile 

Lincoln 

Ca<lillnc 

..     .do 

Clirysler 

Cadillac 

<lo 

Lincoln 

do 

do 

Bulck 

Cadillac 

do   

do  

do 

do   

Chryjiler 

do   

do   

Lincoln 


1»58 
19« 

10.18 
1958 
1059 
10.M) 
19S8 
lOAH 
1058 

1U58 
liU8 

lOAO 

VJfA 

19.S5 

lU.'iS 

1«58 

19.18 

10.18 

10.10 

10.18 

1U.1S 

19.18 

195A 

19.M 

1047 

19,18 

19.18 

1946 

10.18 

19.18 

19.18 

19.18 

19.16 

1964 

1947 

19.18 

19.11 

10.18 

19.18 

19.18 

10.18 

I«fi8 

10.16 

10.16 

19.16 

1055 

19.12 

19.12 

19.16 

1053 

19.M 

IDU 

10.18 

19.17 

1957 

1059 

1051 

1055 

1057 

1952 

1056 

1957 

19.U 

1951 

19.16 

I9.K) 

19.15 

1U.17 

19.18 

1U58 

19.16 

I'.'.V* 

19.19 

10.10 

19.1'. 

19.15 

19.15 

IW> 

10.Vi 

19S8 


Trpeo* 
Teihlcle' 


Total 


H.S. 

H.8. 

H.S. 

H.S. 

L 

L 

n.8. 

H.S. 

H.S. 

H.S. 

H.S. 

U.S. 

L 

L 

L 

11.8. 

H.S. 

M.S. 

II. .S. 

L 

U.S. 

11.8. 

I, 

11.8. 

I1..S. 

L 

L 

H.S. 

11.8. 

L 

L 

H  S. 

L 

U.S. 

H.vS. 

U.S. 

L 

L 

li.8. 

L 

L 

L 

L 

H.S. 

11. .S. 

H.S. 

U.S. 

II. s. 
US. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

I  IS. 

II  s. 

U.S. 
I  IS. 

M.S. 

11.8. 

L 

M.S. 

M.S. 

M.S. 

IIS. 

11.8 

L 

H  S. 

II. S 

H  S. 

U.S. 

HJi. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

U.S. 

n.s. 


*  Not  inneral  funds. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today, 
It  adjourn  until  Monday  next,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


s 
io 


Assigned  to— 


Assistant  Secretary  (Manpoi»eT,  Personnel,  and  Re- 
s«Tvc  Foroi's). 

Assistant  .'Secretary  (Financial  Management) 

Assistant  Secretary  (Loeistics) 

Director  Research  and  EnRln«>erlng 

Seicretarv .-........-......—■-—————-— 

Chi«-f  of  StafT 

Tnder  Secretary 

Vice  Chief  o(  Staff 

Assistant  St«cretary  (Fiscal) 

As.<ilstunt  Si'fTOtarv  (Muterial) 

Assistant  .Si'<Tetnry  (R»-s<:»rrh  and  Development)    

Commander  (Air  Force- Kcsearch  and  Devcloptfienl 
Committee). 

Secretary • 

Chiif.  .Naval  Opemtiom. 

Vice  Chief,  Naval  Oi)erations 

Vnder  Seeri'tary 

Assistant  Secn-tary  (Mat?rial) ■ 

Assistant  SJ-cretary  (.Mr) 

Assistant  Secretary  (I'ersonnel) 

Commandant ........ — 

Assistant  Commandant 

Chief  of  Staff 

Seen-tary.. 

Secretary's  stalT ............~ .... 


do. 


Patients 

Onicc  of  .Secretary.. 
do. 


do 

Attorney  Oeneral 

Attorney  Oenerars  stalT , 

Secretary. .    -. ... .... 

I'nder  .<<"cretary 

Secretary.      

.'^■tTPtaiy's  Otliee 

I'ostmaster  (ieneral 

Postmaster  Oeneral's  staff 

do     

.Secretary 

I'nder  Secretary.    

Cnder  .Secretary  (Rconomte  Affairs). 


rtar> 


UUlce  of  Secretary. 

do 

do :.- 


.do. 


99 


Commandant  Coast  tliiard 

A-v-lstnnt  Commandant  Ca«st  Uuanl. 

<'ommMiid!mt's  OHlcf'. .   — .. 

Inteniul  Hrventii'  Service 

...do 

Comml.xsloner's  use 

Chairman 

CommUsioner's  use 

do 

do 

Director 

do _ 

.do 


Chairman - 

Chairman  and  .Members  of  Board. 

Director 

Administrator ... . — 

.Not  a-ssiitned 

(>lli<-e  of  Director 

Director 

. . .<«o 


.do. 

.«lo 


Deputy  Director  and  others.. 

(iovernor 

Admhilslrator . 


President,  ollicla'  ruests,  tKtrade  car*. 


Acquired 
by- 


Purchase. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 
RenlML 

Do. 

l>o. 
Purchase. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Da 

Rental. 

Do. 
Pun-luise. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rental 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Other. 

Do. 
PurrhMB. 
Rental. 
Purchase. 

Do. 
Rental. 

Do. 
Purchase. 
Rental. 
Pnrehaae. 
Other. 
Purchase. 
Rental. 
Purchase. 
Rental. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Other. 

r)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Rentel. 
PurrlMse. 

Do. 

Do. 
Other. 

l>o. 
Purrhasa. 
Otiier. 
I'urehaae. 

Do. 
(HIter. 

l>o. 
Rental. 
Other. 

Do 
Piireltase. 
Rental. 

Do. 
Purchase.' 
Purchiwe. 


Rental 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  DEPRESSED 
AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depre.s.sed  areas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  my  many  col- 
leagues in  this  body  who  are  in  support 


of  S.  722.  We  heard  last  evening  the 
factual  and  eloquent  presentation  of  the 
subject  by  the  jtmlor  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd],  who  now  presides 
over  the  Senate.  I  pay  deserved  tribute 
to  the  effective  efforts  he  has  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  needed  area 
redevelopment. 

Later  this  afternoon  and  early  next 
week  we  shall  hear  statements  from  other 
Senators  who  advocate  the  passage  of  the 
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bill,  S.  722.  Among  the  Senators  will 
be  our  esteemed  and  able  colleague  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  Indicate  forcefully  the 
contribution  this  measure  can  make  to 
the  potential  redevelopment  of  our  Na- 
tion, to  the  strengthening  of  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  to  offer 
some  reflections  of  my  own  which  will 
have  a  somewhat  different  emphasis 
from  those  set  forth  so  well  by  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia. 

We  hear  much  talk,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  mandate  which  the  people 
gave  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  November  of  1958.  This  bill  affords 
the  86th  Congress  the  opportimity.  in 
line  with  its  responsibility,  to  apply  that 
mandate  In  decisive  terms;  if  necessary, 
in  terms  which  will  override  a  possible 
Presidential  veto  such  as  that  which  re- 
sulted when  the  Congress  passed  similar 
legislation  in  the  85th  Congress,  and  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  saw 
fit  on  that  occasion  to  use  the  pocket 
veto. 

We  hear  much  talk  also  on  the  ques- 
tion of  balanced  budget.  I  may  say  I 
am  not  a  spender  per  se.  I  believe  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  check  objectively 
those  items  on  which  moneys  could  be 
saved  and  those  on  which  moneys  should 
be  expended,  but  we  should  now  attend 
to  the  budget  of  human  misery  and  want. 
to  the  budget  of  deprivation  and  de- 
spair— afflictions  visited  upon  so  many  of 
our  cofnmunlties  in  West  Virginia  and 
throughout  many  other  States  by  reason 
of  chronic  unemployment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
'  that  I  was  privileged  for  2  days  to  sit  in 
the  hearings  conducted  in  West  Vir- 
ginia in  regard  to  the  bill,  which  hear- 
ings were  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  diligent  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd], 

We  listened  to  the  grim  recital  of 
stories  that  are  rivaled  only  by  mem- 
ories of  the  Great  £>epression  of  the 
1930's;  stories  of  men  who  have  been 
without  work,  not  for  weeks  and  months, 
but  for  years;  stories  of  children  kept 
from  school  for  lack  of  clothes  to  wear; 
stories  of  desertion  of  their  families  by 
fathers  so  that  the  wives  and  children 
might  go  on  relief;  and  reports  of  thiev- 
ery by  other  fathers  so  that  their  chil- 
dren might  eat.  And  some  of  those, 
Mr.  President,  who  have  not  stolen  have 
starved. 

This  is  a  shocking  revelation  to  Amer- 
ica in  a  time  of  so-called  high  pros- 
perity. We  understand  full  well  that 
our  people  are  in  dire  distress.  Their 
plight  Is  pitiful. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  a  West  Virginian  to 
speak  of  his  State  and  of  its  people  in 
these  terms,  but  I  say  that  tonight, 
as  was  true  this  morning  and  as  is  true 
this  noon,  the  unwelcome  guest  at  the 
tables  of  tens  of  thousands  of  West  Vir- 
ginia families  will  be  hunger. 

Almost  300,000  of  our  people  are  liv- 
ing on  what  they  call — and  perhaps  it 
is  an  expressive  word — "moUygrub" — 
though  existing  is  perhaps  a  better 
word  than  living.    I  think  perhaps  they 
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do  not  live,  they  but  exist.    That  is  a 
better  and  more  correct  word. 

For  almost  300,000  West  Virginians 
this  term  stands  for  a  life  of  bare  sub- 
sistence on  surplus  commodities.  For 
a  family  of  four  it  represents  a  monthly 
food  ration  of  10  pounds  of  flour,  a  5- 
pound  bag  of  commeal,  4  pounds  of 
powdered  milk.  2  pounds  of  rice,  and  2 
pounds  of  butter.  According  to  State 
health  department  officials,  for  almost 
300.000  West  Virgiruans  the  term  stands 
for  a  life  of  slow  starvation. 

The  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
spoken  before  me  have  referred  to  the 
cost  of  unemployment  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  the  earnest  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  last  night  set  forth 
the  statistics  for  my  own  State.  Econ- 
omists and  legislators  must  deal  with 
figures  and  statistics;  but  I  say  the  fig- 
ures must  be  clothed  with  faces  and  the 
statistics  must  be  pointed  up  In  himian 
values.  So,  as  we  consider  the  bill,  let 
us  remember  that  the  figures  about 
which  we  speak  are  mere  abstractions 
of  human  beings  who  stand  behind 
them.  We  must  remember  that  $50  mil- 
lion spent  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
last  year  is  a  mere  abstraction  of  human 
costs  for  which  we  can  never  compen- 
sate. 

We  can  measure  much  of  the  effects 
of  unemployment,  such  as  the  costs  of 
compensation,  the  man-hours  lost  in 
work,  and  the  gross  product  loss  as  a 
result  of  an  idle  labor  force;  but  we 
cannot  measure  the  effects  on  the  lives 
of  the  people  thus  involved. 

I  have  known  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wn-ry]  for  many  years. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause of  his  intense  interest  in  humanity, 
that  last  year  in  the  campaign  which 
I  was  privileged  to  carry  forward  to  a 
seat  in  this  Chamber  I  remember  very 
well  that  on  one  occasion  I  talked  to 
three  men  who  were  sitting  on  the  steps 
when  I  went  to  a  company  store  in  a  coal 
camp  which  was  practically  inoperative. 
I  shook  hands  with  these  three  men,  I 
asked  their  names. 

They  said,  "Mr.  Randolph,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  We  cannot  find  work."  I 
asked  the  men  how  long  they  had  been 
imemployed.  I  say  to  Senators  present, 
particularly  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Wiley]  that  those  men  had  been 
unemployed  for  an  average  of  a  year  and 
one-half — one  man  for  almost  2'/2  years. 
I  emphasize  the  fact  that  those  men  want 
to  work.  West  Virginians  are  hardy  and 
self -reliant.  They  want  the  opportunity 
to  work. 

This  is  a  situation  which  causes  me. 
frankly,  to  be  a  little  slower  in  my  speech 
than  I  would  ordinarily  be,  because  I  feel 
the  tug  of  the  memory  of  the  occasion 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  was 
repeated  over  and  over  again. 

We  cannot  measure  the  spiritual  im- 
poverishment in  the  men  and  women 
who  face  a  life  of  unrelenting  physical 
poverty. 

We  cannot  evaluate  the  erosion  of 
morale  In  the  parents  who  daily  face  the 
imploring  eyes  of  their  children. 

We  cannot  determine  the  despair  of 
men  bound  by  the  iron  chain  of  circum- 
stance. % 


I  saw  hundreds  of  men  with  dull  eyes, 
fighting  against  the  enforced  tedium  of 
imemployment.  We  need  to  consider 
these  facts  when  discussing  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  bill  722.  These  are  some 
of  the  hvunan  facts,  Mr.  President,  of 
which  the  figiu-es  are  mere  shadows  and 
at>stractlons. 

The  facts  of  urban  unemployment  in 
West  Virginia  have  already  been  ably 
presented  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
I  remember  that  last  night  as  he  stood 
here,  he  talked  about  the  human  values. 
I  repeat  and  reemphasize  that  there  are 
human  facts,  of  which  the  figures  are 
the  mere  shadows  and  abstractions. 
Therefore,  I  can  add  but  little  to  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  in  that  respect. 
Therefore,  I  focus  my  remarks  upon 
the  provisions  in  the  pending  bill  for 
rural  redevelopment  and  the  increasing 
problems  of  chronic  rural  poverty.  These 
are  problems,  Mr.  President,  that  are 
national  and  endemic,  and  they  must 
be  treated  on  a  national  rather  than  a 
local  basis,  with  attention  to  the  causes 
rather  than  the  symptoms  of  distress. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  S.  722  shows  one 
of  its  chief  advantages  over  the  admin- 
istration bill  as  well  as  the  so-called 
compromise  bill,  S.  268.  For,  while  the 
administration  proposal  offers  nothing 
for  rural  redevelopment,  and  S.  268  of- 
fers only  $50  million  for  rural  areas,  the 
Douglas-Cooper  bill,  cosponsored  by 
many  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  offers  $100  million.  This  is  hardly 
an  extravagant  sum  to  apply  to  the  wide- 
spread and  chronic  conditions  of  rural 
poverty. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  562 
counties  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture characterizes  as  serious  low-In- 
come areas.  The  Department  uses  three 
criteria  in  establishing  the  classification: 
first,  economic  areas  with  less  than  $1,000 
average  residual  income  to  operator  and 
family  labor  on  commercial  farms. 

I  digress  to  say  that  the  family  fai-m 
must  be  rebuilt.  We  need  more  empha- 
sis upon  the  family  farm  than  we  have 
given  it  in  the  past  few  years.  I  speak 
of  the  necessity  for  the  family  farm  be- 
cause the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  who  has 
just  entered  the  Chamber,  has  given 
much  thought  to  that  subject. 

The  second  category  includes  eco- 
nomic areas  with  level  of  living  index 
the  lowest  fifth  of  the  Nation;  third, 
economic  areas  having  50  percent  or 
more  of  commercial  farms  in  which  the 
annual  sales  are  $2,500  or  less.  If  all 
three  of  these  conditions  are  met  the 
area  is  classified  as  serious;  if  two  con- 
ditions are  met  it  is  classified  as  substan- 
tial; if  one,  it  is  classified  as  moderate. 
The  entire  State  of  West  Virginia  falls 
in  one  category  or  another. 

According  to  the  census  of  Agriculture 
of  1954,  there  were  in  West  Virginia,  41 
counties  of  a  total  of  55,  in  which  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  commercial  farms 
sold  products  whose  gross  value  was  less 
than  $1,200.  There  were  nine  additional 
counties  in  which  35  percent  or  more  of 
the  commercial  farms  sold  products 
whose  gross  value  ranged  from  $1,200  to 
$2,500.  That  is  gross  value,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  net  income.    Thus,  there  were 
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only  6  counties  In  West  Virginia  which 
did  not  come  under  one  olMslfloatlon  or 
the  other.  While  in  the  United  SUtes 
ma  a  whole  there  were  488  counties  in  the 
first  classification  and  600  counties  in 
the  second. 

m  hearings  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report  in  1955.  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Hon. 
True  D.  Morse,  stated : 

Th«r«  are  large  nxunbers  of  rural  p«opl« 
with  Incomes  so  low  they  cannot  affortl  the 
goods  and  services  most  of  us  take  for 
granted.  Many  of  them  need  special  as- 
sistance If  they  are  to  Improve  their  stand* 
ard  of  UTlng. 

The  poverty  existing  among  some  of  our 
people.  In  good  times  and  bad.  has  a  weak- 
ening effect  on  the  entire  Nation.  Produc- 
tion lost  because  of  lack  of  education  and 
skills,  poor  health,  and  Insufficient  employ- 
ment, can  never  be  recovered.  It  Is  gone 
for  good.  The  social  conditions  arising  from 
low  production  and  low  Incomes  often  gen- 
erate an  apathetic  attitude. 

Community,  education,  religious,  and  civic 
affairs  suffer.  Confronted  with  the  over- 
whelming handicaps  of  chronic  poverty, 
many  people  with  very  low  incomes  see  no 
poeslbillty  of  Improvement  using  the  inade- 
quate resources  and  few  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  development  of  agriculture's  human 
resources  Is  one  of  this  Nation's  most  im- 
portant econonxic  and  social  problems.  Very 
low  Incomes,  that  Is,  Incomes  in  the  range 
of  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  are  concentrated 
In  agriculture.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
farmers  in  areas  of  low  rural  Income  pro- 
duced and  sold  $3,600  worth  of  products  in 
1949.  Investment  in  land  and  buildings  is 
only  about  one-third  of  what  It  Is  elsewhere. 
Average  schooling  of  adults  on  farms  is  7 
years.  There  are  few  outside  Jobs,  and  little 
use  of  machinery  on  low-income  farms. 

This  statement,  Mr.  President,  is  from 
a  high  ofticial  of  the  very  administration 
which  today  claims  there  is  no  need  for. 
or  tliat  the  budget  cannot  supp>ort.  funds 
for  rural  redevelopment.  I  would  aslc 
the  supporters  of  the  administration  bill, 
in  the  name  of  what  concept  of  fiscal 
responsibility  can  they  deny  the  provi- 
sion of  $100  million  in  loan  funds,  while 
continuing  to  accumulate  the  deficit  in 
human  resources  described  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

What  concept  of  budget,  Mr.  President 
can  Justify  such  a  policy?  Surely  it 
demonstrates  the  old  nursery  rhyme  of 
the  battle  lost  for  want  of  a  nail.  And 
though  I  do  not  fear  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  to  extend  to  the  farmers  the  full 
benefits  of  our  society,  this  administra- 
tion's policy  in  respect  to  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  would  most  assuredly  create 
needless  casualties  among  America's 
farm  families. 

The  kind  of  relief  offered  by  S.  722  to 
rural  poverty  is  long  overdue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  violate  the  faith  of  the  farm- 
ers of  America  if  we  fail  to  act  now. 
For,  within  the  field  of  agriculture  there 
are  approximately  1  million  families 
with  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$1,000,  while  in  West  Virginia  the  aver- 
age farm  income  is  sulastantially  less 
tlian  $1,000. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than 
the  substandard  income  level,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  fact  that  these  people  have 
little  prospect  of  improving  their  situa- 
tion, little  hope  of  new  opportunities  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 


Generally  speaking,  these  are  the 
families  who  also  have  inadequate  farm- 
ing resources,  insufflcient  capital,  little 
credit,  and  land  too  depleted  to  provide 
full-time  productive  use  of  their  labor 
under  modem  farming  conditions. 

Thus,  off-the-farm  employment  is  be- 
coming  increasingly  important  as  a 
source,  not  only  of  supplemental  Income, 
but  frequently  as  thc>  chief  source  of  in- 
come. With  continue  technological  de- 
velopments in  farming,  and  with  the 
attendant  process  of  larger  and  larger 
farm  Units  betog  operated  by  fewer  and 
fewer  people,  off-the-farm  employment 
will  continue  to  grow  in  significance. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1 .  who  sits  next  to 
me.  that  I  have  read  on  the  ticker  a 
United  Press-International  news  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  figure  for  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  wsis  approximately 
25.000  greater  in  February  than  it  had 
been  in  January.  A  Government 
spokesman  said  this  was  insignificant. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  loss  of  a  job 
to  the  man  who  needs  the  job  is  sig- 
nificant to  him.  Ten  jobs  are  signifi- 
cant; 100  jobs  are  significant.  Certainly 
25,000  jobs,  to  the  people  who  lose  them, 
are  significant.  The  loss  of  a  Job  is 
never  insignificant. 

We  hear  not  infrequently  the  expres- 
sion of  the  view  that  these  people  are  in- 
efficient and  marginal  producers  anyway, 
and  should  therefore  leave  the  farms  and 
seek  employment  in  the  city.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  view  held  by  this 
administration,  if  one  might  infer  it  from 
the  policies  of  Secretary  Benson.  But, 
apart  from  the  disregard  of  human 
values  implied  by  such  policies,  they  are 
impractical  and  unrealistic. 

How  is  the  farmer  to  prepare  himself 
for  skilled  employment  in  urban  areas? 
And  how,  when  we  already  have  almost 
5  million  men  and  women  unemployed, 
is  he  to  find  work,  especially  when  he  is 
often  over  age  and  underskilled?  If  he 
fails,  then  he  and  his  family  become  one 
more  increment  to  the  dispossessed 
urban  slum  dwellers — thus  creating  new 
burdens  for  public  welfare  and  blighting 
more  lives  that  otherwise  would  hold 
promise. 

Although  S.  722  does  not  presume  to 
supply  a  complete  solution  to  this  grim 
and  depressing  problem,  it  offers  prom- 
ise of  a  constructive  beginning.  Not 
only  should  such  a  rural  redevelopment 
program  engage  our  supr)ort  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  but  by  enabling  currently 
underemployed  farmers  to  seek  full  time 
off-the-farm  employment  it  would  de- 
crease the  surplus  production  of  some 
commodities  to  that  extent. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  by  relieving  the 
political  pressures  from  large  numbers 
of  underemployed  farmers  it  would  help 
create  conditions  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  truly  constructive  and  effec- 
tive farm  programs  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  range  and  intensity 
of  the  continued  unemployment  in  non- 
agricultural  areas  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Before  the  Senator 
touches  upon  that  point.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  going  into  the  question 
of  rural  underemployment  and  rural 
poverty,  because  sometimes  this  feature 
of  the  problem  is  neglected.  We  have 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  a 
map  which  attempts  to  show,  in  red. 
the  counties  of  the  country  which,  as  tha 
Ssnator  from  West  Vli'ginia  has  said, 
suffer  from  all  three  defects.  Those 
shown  in  red  include  a  large  portion  of 
West  Virginia,  counties  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, eastern  Kentucky,  western  North 
Carolina,  the  coastal  regions  of  &outh 
Carolina,  most  of  Georgia,  northern 
Florida,  most  of  Alabama,  most  of  Mis- 
sissippi, a  large  part  of  Arkansas,  eastern 
Oklahoma,  eastern  Texas,  and  western 
New  Mexico. 

Those  shown  as  having  two  of  these 
characteristics,  represented  in  yellow,  in- 
clude large  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina. 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  west 
Tennessee,  northern  Michigan.  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  noithwestem  Mon- 
tana. 

Those  having  one  of  those  serious 
characteristics,  shown  in  blue,  include 
virtually  the  remainder  of  West  Virginia, 
a  large  section  of  Missouri,  a  large  sec- 
tion of  Louisiana,  eastern  Arkansas, 
southern  Alabama,  northwestern  Geor- 
gia, Minnesota,  and  large  sections  of 
northern  Michigan. 

So  the  idea  that  the  American  rural 
population  is  living  in  luxury  is  simply 
a  complete  misapprehension.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  mak- 
ing this  fact  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  remember  an  old 
poem: 

The  doctor  beals.  the  lawyer  pleads. 
And  the  miner  follows  precious  leads. 

But.  this  or  that,  what  ere  befaU. 
The  farmer  feeds  them  aU. 

I  think  that  is  the  substance  of  the 
poem  as  I  knew  it  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  from  the 
21st  annual  report  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, covering  the  period  from  Jul^* 
1957  to  July  1958  reveal  quite  clearly 
that  our  problem  is  not  merely  khat  of 
a  temporary  downswing,  nor  is  it  one  of 
localized  soft  spots. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI  knows  that 
in  his  State  such  a  statement  as  I  have 
made  would  apply  with  equal  emphasis 
as  it  would  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  And  in  many 
Other  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  and  in  many 
other  States,  also. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  a  conference  for  next  Mon- 
day to  consider  unemplosnnent.  \t 
least  eight  Governors  will  come  here  to 
counsel  with  him  about  these  matters. 
I  am  glad  the  conference  will  be  held. 
I  think  perhaps  it  should  have  been  held 
many  months  ago.  But  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  President  wants  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  Perhaps  he  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  hearing  first 
hand  from  the  Governors  of  the  States. 
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Z  have  tUted  that  thi«  problem  Is 
ehronlo  and  endemle.  For  example,  all 
major  manufacturing  industries  in 
West  Vlrflnla  registered  losses  In  em- 
ployment during  the  past  la-month 
period,  ranging  from  2.400  in  chemicals 
to  3,500  in  primary  metals. 

Included  among  those  reporting  losses 
were:  Food.  200;  petroleum  and  coal 
products.  200;  texUles,  400;  fabricated 
metals.  600;  apparel.  300;  lumber,  wood 
products,  furniture,  and  fixtures.  900; 
machinery.  1.800;  and  stc4ie.  clay,  and 
glass.  3.300. 

We  know  what  the  picture  is  in  Mich- 
igan, even  with  the  so-called  good  pro- 
duction of  automobiles.  Nevertheless, 
unemployment  continues  to  exist. 

Nonmanufacturing  industries  to  West 
Virginia  showed  .i  combined  emplojTnent 
loss  during  this  period  of  30,200,  with 
mining  heading  the  list  at  16,200:  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  public 
utilities,  8.000;  trade,  4.000;  contract 
construction,  3,100;  and  finance,  insur- 
ance, and  real  estate.  100. 

Only  services  and  Government  showed 
Increases,  with  900  and  400.  respectively. 

Even  in  Texas  there  are  some  problems 
which  justify  the  need  for  a  close  look  at 
the  situation.  I  have  talked  on  occasion 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI  about 
these  matters. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  his  interest 
in  the.se  problems,  not  only  in  West  Vir- 
ginia but  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  him  on 
this  matter  and  to  support  the  bill  which 
he  has  done  so  much  to  further  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  my  home 
State.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  36 
counties  which,  unfortunately,  are  in  the 
red  area  on  the  map  displayed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Those  counties 
were  among  some  of  the  first  settled  by 
the  Colonial  American  settlers  in  my 
State.  I  was  born  and  reared  in  that 
area,  where  my  people  have  lived  for 
more  than  110  years.  I  have  been  in  each 
and  all  of  those  coimties  a  good  many 
times. 

The  labor  supply  in  that  area  is  among 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Actually 
the  problem  is  one  of  wornout  land, 
because  of  which  farmers  are  being 
forced  to  go  to  the  cities  and  other  areas, 
especially  to  the  gulf  coast,  to  seek  the 
means  of  earning  their  livelihood.  It 
is  land  having  abundant  water  resources 
and  timber  resources,  together  with  an 
abundant  labor  supply.  It  simply  needs 
a  touch  of  organized  capital,  which  the 
bill  would  provide.  The  area  is  favored 
with  a  mild  climate  and  plenty  of  water, 
which  most  of  our  State  does  not  have. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  support  the  bill.  I 
commend  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DoTTGLAs],  and  other  Senators,  who 
have  given  so  much  leadership  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country  on  this  measure. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  speaks  with  charac- 


tertUUo  knowledge  Of  hla  own  SUte.  We 
appreciate  the  support  which  he  la  giv- 
ing in  a  vigorous  way  to  the  bUl. 

The  current  situation  shows  no  Im- 
provement. According  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity. In  January  of  this  year  the  esti- 
mated civilian  labor  force  of  the  State 
was  657.500.  of  which  an  estimated 
89.700  were  unemployed.  In  other  words, 
approximately  15  percent  of  the  Bute's 
labor  force  were  ready  to  work  but  were 
unable  to  find  employment.     The  esti- 


ft  historian  as  well  m  a  Senator,  what. 
throughout  our  history  of  expansion, 
the  attitude  has  been  of  Americans  of 
dramatic  action,  as  contrasted  with  the 
"Dont  do  anything"  atUtude  of  the 
present  administration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  reply,  let  me  say 
to  the  senator  from  Texas  that  our  Na- 
tion was  founded  by  the  bold,  and  it  can- 
not be  maintained  by  the  timid.  I  real- 
ise that  some  of  us  disagree  on  the  budget 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  budget  Yet  I 
shall  say— I  had  no  desire  to  say  it  ear- 


mate  I  have  given  includes,  of  course.    Uer.  and  perhaps  it  has  no  bearing  here 


those  covered  by  unemployment  compen- 
sation as  well  as  those  who  are  not  cov- 
ered. 

Yet  these  figures  thwnselves  dn  not 
depict  the  full  scope  of  our  problem;  for 
while  the  population  of  other  States  has 
been  increasing.  West  Virginia  registered 
a  decline  of  100,000  from  1950  to  1954. 
A  disproportionate  number  of  these  emi- 
grants are  comprised  of  our  sturdiest 
and  most  vigorous  young  men,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  40  percent  of 
the  Korean  bonus  payments  were  sent 
to  veterans  living  outside  West  Virginia. 

There  are  bleak  figures  which  repre- 
sent widespread  conditions  of  hunger, 
humiliation,  and  human  misery.  This 
situation  will  continue  in  West  Virginia 
and  in  many  other  States  if  the  Federal 
Government,  in  concert  with  the  States. 
does  not  accept  its  responsibilities  of 
alleviating  the  situation.  It  is  idle 
rhetorical  chatter  of  a  theoretical  and 
abstract  soii.  of  talk  about  prmciples 
of  local  responsibility  and  local  re- 
sources when  families  are  without  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  en- 
tire communities  are  near  bankruptcy. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  demand  deeds,  not  dogmas. 
Their  need  is  for  action,  not  idle  doc- 
trine. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  remember  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  1930's  with  men 
Whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber  this  after- 
noon. I  shall  not  speak  in  partisan  vem, 
but  I  shall  say  to  Senators  that  I  was  a 
militant  Memt)er  of  Congress  in  those 
years  when  action  came  on  Capitol  Hill. 
I  do  not  want  to  raise  a  hand  to  over- 
dramatize,  but  I  say  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  then,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  was  a  man  of  action.  He 
enunciated  programs  which  were  carried 
forward  with  the  approval  and  vigorous 
support  of  Congress. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  yield ;  but  be- 
fore yielding,  I  may  say  that  I  remember 
the  Senator  from  Texas  saying  in  this 
t)ody  a  few  weeks  ago  that  apparently 
the  administration  wants  to  wait.  Some- 
times this  administration  also  seems  to 
say,  "It  can't  be  done." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  took  that  moment, 
but  I  remember  how  moving  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  were  on  that  occasion.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  again. 
I  should  like  to  compare  the  dramatic 
action  taken  by  a  great  American  leader, 
which  he  has  jtist  described,  with  the 
present  attitude  of  no  new  starts.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  West  Vii-ginia,  who  is 


but  I  wish  to  say  it  now— that  my  col- 
league has  spoken  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  terms  oi  precious  mem- 
ory, and  I  remember  him  in  that  way. 
too.  He  was  unable  to  walk,  but  he 
placed  the  Nation  on  its  feet 

I  think  it  important  that  today  the 
membership  of  the  Congress  rekindle 
that  spirit  of  action,  in  which  I  partici- 
pated a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  know  that  some  of  us 
differ  in  our  approaches.  But  I  say  that 
the  people  of  the  States  want  action. 
They  are  not  interested  now  in  weak 
explanations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  his  col- 
league? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  my  senior  colleague  has 
spoken  most  succinctly  and  cogently  to- 
day concerning  the  need  for  action  in 
alleviating  the  poverty,  the  suffering, 
and  the  unemployment  which  exists  in 
West  Virginia  and  in  some  of  the  other 
States  of  the  country. 

It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  said: 

He  that  rlseth  late  shall  trot  all  day.  but 
shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleague  in 
urging  that  action  be  taken  quickly  upon 
this  proposed  legislation. 

A  little  earlier  my  colleague  spoke 
about  the  decline  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  West  Virginia.  I  think  it 
pertinent  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  p>ortion  of  a  statement  which  was 
submitted  during  the  testimony  taken 
recently  in  West  Virginia  at  our  hear- 
ings, to  which  I  have  referred  upon  sev- 
eral occasions  within  the  past  week  or 
10  days.  The  following  statement  was 
made  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Ash,  director  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security: 

To  me,  two  things  are  crystal  clear  about 
the  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  coal  will  remain  a  very  vital 
part  of  our  economic  life  in  this  State.  The 
second  U  that  mechanization  has  and  will 
continue  to  decrease  the  number  of  em- 
ployees needed.  To  me,  this  Is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  mechanization,  but  a  fact  to 
reckon  with. 

In  the  area  of  the  production  of  natural 
gas  in  West  Virginia,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  peak  year  of  production  was  1917.  when 
309  billion  cubic  feet  was  produced.  In  1958 
the  production  totaled  only  187.300  million 
cubic  feet.  Then,  If  we  may  turn  to  the  pro- 
duction of  oil.  In  1958  West  Virginia  pro- 
duced 2,185,000  barrels  of  crude  petrolexim  as 
against  12  million  barrels  in  1912.  the  peak 
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year.  In  other  words,  between  1012  and  1958 
tte  production  of  crude  petroleum  In  West 
Virginia  fell  to  one-sixth  of  Its  former  pro- 
duction. 

In  1924  West  Virginia  produced  1.017  mil- 
lion board-feet  of  lumber.  In  1958  the  pro- 
duction was  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth 
of  what  It  was  34  years  before. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  impose  for  a 
moment  further  upon  the  time  of  my 
colleague,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  pres- 
ent today  the  diastrous  effects  upon  the 
revenues  of  our  State  government  of  this 
decline  in  the  industries  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  think  it  most  appropriate  that  I 
quote  words  which  were  spoken  to  the 
subcommittee  during  the  field  hearings; 
I  shall  quote  now  from  the  testimony 
given  by  the  tax  commissioner  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  John  Field: 

The  tax  commissioner's  otBce  does  not  re- 
flect the  total  State  revenue,  but  It  does  re- 
flect, I  think,  those  sources  of  revenue  that 
Indicate  the  economy  of  the  State  and  the 
condition  of  Its  economy. 

That  was  the  reflection  on  June  30  1057. 
By  December  31  of  that  year  we  £howed  only 
a  gain  of  $9,600,000  over  the  previous  cal- 
endar year,  co  our  attrition  was  beginning 
to  appear. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  flscal  year,  on 
June  30,  1958,  we  showed  only  a  gain  of 
W.373,000. 

So  we  realized  that  we  were  shipping 
witsr  fast. 

That  trend  continued,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1953  we  showed  a  Iocs  of 
general  revenue  through  our  office  of  $4,400,- 
000  compared  to   the   calendar   year   1957. 

With  that  picture  in  mind,  the  board  of 
public  works  in  the  latter  part  oi  December 
felt  called  upon  to  Invoke  the  statutory  re- 
serve of  5  percent,  and  that,  of  course,  cur- 
tailed every  participant  of  the  general  reve- 
nue appropriation  5  percent  of  its  overall 
appropriation  for  the  flscal  year. 

I  know  my  colleague  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  a  State  is  in  bad 
condition  when  it  has  to  cut  5  percent 
from  the  budget  of  every  department. 

The  tax  commissioner  went  on  to  say : 

Since  we  had  only  6  months  to  go.  in  fact, 
it  amounted  to  a  10  percent  curtailment 
from  that  time  on  out. 

Of  course,  while  it  creates  difllculties  In 
State  agencies  and  State  departments,  by 
far  the  most  serious  effect  of  that  is  in  our 
country  schools. 

I  know  that  this  matter  is  particularly 
close  to  the  heart  of  my  colleague,  be- 
cause of  his  long  and  useful  experience 
in  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  and 
also  because  of  his  experience  in  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  governing  groups  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Let  me  interrupt 
my  colleague  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  in  West  Virginia  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  will  be 
called,  to  deal  with  the  unemployment 
situation.  I  believe  that  is  a  possibility, 
even  though  the  legislature  closed  its 
regular  session  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
The  possibility  of  the  calling  of  such  a 
special  session  at  this  time  indicates  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  his  testimony,  the  Tax 
Commissioner  of  West  Virginia  further 
stated  that  "the  State  of  West  Virginia 
iz  now  faced  with  that  loss  of  State  aid. 


and  many  counties  may  have  to  curtail 
their  school  term  to  8  months  or  curtail 
their  activities  and  their  curriculum." 
because  of  the  cutback  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say — and  I  shall 
not  impose  further  on  the  time  of  my 
able  colleague — that  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  in  a  most  serious  condition. 
Unemployment  there  is  exceedingly 
high,  and  the  State's  revenues  are 
diminishing  in  the  face  of  increasing 
expenditures  which  are  so  very  much 
needed. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  on  his  ex- 
cellent presentation.  I  trust  that  his 
words  will  not  go  unheeded  by  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Members 
of  the  other  House  and  by  those  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  think  my  colleague  has  made  valu- 
able contributions  today.  I  know  he  is 
very  sincerely  and  very  conscientiously 
dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature,  because  we  see  in  it 
some  hope — certainly  in  the  long  run — 
for  our  suITering  constituents  in  West 
Virfiinia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  ♦  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  KEATING.  lilr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  V/est 
Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  the  map  displayed 
In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  does  the 
white  area  indicate  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  would  not  share  in  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  that,  I  know,  in- 
cludes the  State  of  New  York.  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  both  distin- 
guished Senators  from  West  Virginia 
wlio  have  been  .speaking,  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  their  position.  It  is  one 
which  it  is  only  natural  for  them  to  take. 
I  know  that  West  Virginia  has  suffered 
probably  more  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union — at  least,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
hardest  hit.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  speak  with  some  reti- 
cence on  the  subject,  but  as  I  envision 
and  study  the  bill,  it  would  cover  about 
16  percent  of  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  Nation.  If  I  am  in  error 
in  that  statement,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  set  me  straight.  If 
the  statement  is  accurate,  is  it  not  a 
rather  difficult  thing  to  call  upon  all  the 
taxpayers  to  put  up  some  $390  million, 
which  I  think  is  the  amount  involved, 
in  order  to  aid  such  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  areas  of  the  country? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  know  the  Senator 
Is  familiar  with  the  loan  features  of  the 
proposed  legislation — not  the  outright 
grants,  but  the  revolving  loan  which  will 
have  to  be  repaid.  I  go  back  25  years, 
and  I  remember  that  when  we  loaned 
men  and  women  money  with  which  to 
hold  their  homes  together.  $1  billion  was 
provided.  I  remember  the  opponents  of 
such  aid  at  that  time  said  the  money 
would  not  be  repaid.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  money  was  repaid.  I  re- 
mind the  Senator  that,  while  it  is  true 
that  States  such  as  West  Virginia,  and 
other  areas,   which   need   help   will   be 


given  help  under  the  bill,  I  think  there  Is 
a  oneness  in  this  country  and  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
I  certainly  would  attempt  to  aid  the  State 
of  New  York  if  it  needed  aid,  just  as  I 
am  sure,  if  the  Senator  were  convinced 
of  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  he  would 
want  to  aid  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

We  must  not  think  of  legislation  as 
sectional;  we  must  think  of  this  country 
as  a  nation  of  people  who  are  knit  to- 
gether. Sometimes  the  poverty  existing 
in  one  area  today  may  exist  in  another 
area  tomorrow.  No  one  knows  what  next 
year  may  bring  to  industrial  sections  of 
New  York,  seme  of  which  are  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Inbor  market  areas  of  Amsterdam.  Au- 
burn, and  Gloversville.  N.Y..  are  areas 
of  high  unemployment  and  would  be 
eligible  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So.  there  are  three 
small  areas  in  New  York  which  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly represented  by  the  chart  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  concerned  about  his 
area,  and  properly  so;  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
I  believe  properly  so. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  worried 
about  the  provision  on  page  9,  lines  20 
through  24  of  the  bill,  which  sets  forth 
that  the  financial  assistance  shall  not 
be  used  to  '"assist  establishments  reloca- 
ting from  one  area  to  another  when  such 
assistance  will  result  in  substantial  detri- 
ment to  the  area  of  original  location  by 
increasing  unemployment." 

That  would  be  a  very  difficult  provi- 
sion to  administer.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  determine  in  advance  whether 
there  were  going  to  be  unemployment  in 
one  area  if  an  industry  moved  to  an- 
other area.  I  would  not  want  to  sup- 
port a  measure  which  would  further 
draw  industry  away  from  New  York,  even 
if  it  should  go  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, notwithstanding  the  affection  I 
hold  for  my  colleague.  If  such  legisla- 
tion were  placed  on  our  statute  books,  I 
think  certainly  the  basic  purpose  of  It 
could  not  be  served  if  we  allowed  any 
funds  to  be  used  to  assist  establishments 
in  relocating  in  one  part  of  the  country 
rather  than  in  another. 

We  in  the  Northeast,  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  have  suffered  seriously 
from  the  removal  of  industries  to  other 
areas.  I  would  not  want  to  feel  that  I 
was  sitting  idly  by  and  permitting  legis- 
lation to  be  enacted  which  would  further 
that  process,  and  leave  it  to  a  board  or 
bureau  to  determine  whether  it  would 
give  aid  to  an  industry  in  West  Virginia, 
or  North  Carolina,  or  some  other  area, 
before  the  situation  developed. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
Senator  on  that  question.  I  believe 
there  may  be  an  amendment  offered  to 
cover  that  situation.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  views  of  the  Senator  are  on 
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that  question.    I  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  am  interested  In 
the  comment  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  seems 
to  imply  that  New  York  does  not  have 
much  unemployment;  it  is  the  other 
sections  of  the  coimtry  which  are  in 
trouble. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  that,  as  of  last 
February.  385,154  workers  in  New  York 
were  insured  for  unemployment;  and. 
in  addition  to  that,  there  were  large 
numbers  of  other  workers  unemployed 
who  were  not  insured. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  further  re- 
mind my  good  friend  that  there  were 
269,265  persons  in  New  York  receiving 
surplus  foods. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 
Mr.  KEATING.    If  those  persons  were 
covered  by  this  bill,  I  would  feel  quite 
differently  about  the  bill,  but  they  are  not 
eligible  under  Its  provisions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    They  might  well  be. 
Mr.  KEATING.    A  very  small  number 
are  eligible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  might  weU  be 
eligible  tomorrow  or  next  year. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Uxpayers  of 
New  York  will  have  to  put  up  money, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  in  order 
to  help  those  in  other  areas.  If  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  were  evenly  and  equi- 
tably divided  among  all  the  p>eople  of 
our  country,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  fair  to  the  people  of  a  State  like 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor.  Does  he  yield  further;  and  if 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  In  all  good  humor  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  not  provincial;  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  am  sure,  is 
broad  gaged.  But  I  would  remind  those 
who  are  on  the  floor  that  those  who  to- 
day live  on  the  ragged  edges  of  an  eco- 
nomic area  which  is  depressed,  as  West 
Virginia  U.  may  be  Joined  by  llteraUy 
hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  other  persons 
In  a  similar  situation  within  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months. 

No  one  can  suggest  a  cutoff  point  in 
connection  with  this  problem. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  alone.  Mr. 
President,  has  needs  which  would  almost 
exhaust  the  paltry  provisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  if  they  were  all  to  be 
met.  For.  according  to  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  West  Virginia  Industrial 
and  Publicity  Commission,  to  reduce  un- 
employment in  West  Virginia  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  6  percent  would  require 
the  construction  of  250  new  plants  em- 
ploying 100  workers  and  a  capital  ex- 
penditure of  $75  million. 

Of  course,  not  under  this  bill  nor  any 
other  bill  do  we  expect  such  accomplish- 
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ments.  West  Virginians  do  not  expect 
miracles;  nor  do  they  seek  manna  from 
heaven  in  the  form  of  Federal  handouts. 
They  do,  however,  expect — and  they  have 
a  right  to  expect — responsiveness  from 
their  elected  officials,  at  the  Federal,  as 
well  as  the  State  level,  at  a  time  of  des- 
perate need.  They  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect constructive  leadership  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  giving  the  nec- 
essary stimulus  to  redevelopment. 

Senate  bill  722  offers  the  provisions  for 
such  a  stimulus.  I  need  not  repeat  its 
provisions,  which  have  been  presented  so 
clearly  by  those  who  have  spoken  on  the 
matter.  However,  there  is  one  facet  of 
the  bill  which  may  bear  more  relevance 
to  West  Virginia's  problems  than  those 
of  some  other  areas.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
posal for  vocational  retraining,  and  the 
authorization  of  $10  million  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsistence  payments  to  unem- 
ployed who  are  being  retrained  and  are 
not  entitled  to  unemplojonent  compen- 
sation. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  this  pro- 
vision has  particiUar  relevance  to  the 
conditions  in  West  Virginia  because,  due 
to  the  heavy  reliance  of  our  State  econ- 
omy on  coal  mining  and  the  railroad 
Industry,  the  inevitable  technological 
developments  in  those  fields  have  had  an 
unduly  harsh  effect  In  the  displacement 
of  our  workers.  Thus,  West  Virginia, 
more  than  any  other  State,  has  felt  the 
impact  of  technological  unemployment. 
Those  workers  who  are  still  young 
enough  to  transfer  to  other  types  of  em- 
ployment can  benefit  Immensely  from 
vocational  retraining  and  the  subsistence 
payments  authorized  under  this  bill. 
West  Virginia  has  a  laboring  force  of 
high  skills  and  native  intelligence,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  allow  these  abilities 
and  capacities  to  atrophy,  to  wither 
away  through  neglect,  is  not  only  to  deny 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  a  creative 
life,  but  to  deny  the  Nation  itself  the 
fruits  of  his  creation.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  remind  ourselves,  when  we 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  total  mo- 
bilization of  resources  in  the  relentless 
contest  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  such 
a  denial  constitutes  a  shameful  and 
wanton  waste  of  human  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  address  a  few  words 
to  the  opponents  of  this  bill — not  to  per- 
sonalities, but  to  their  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment responsibility  In  regard  to  this 
measure. 

The  stark  truth  Is,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  no  private  enterprise  willing  or 
able  to  occupy  the  vacuum  against  which 
this  bill  Is  directed.  This  Is  a  bill  to  as- 
sist private  enterprise  and  to  make  more 
viable  a  national  economy  based  upon 
private  enterprise.  Only  the  most  fanci- 
ful and  fantasy-ridden  doctrine  could 
interpret  S.  722  as  governmental  usurpa- 
tion of  the  domain  of  private  enterprise. 
On  the  contrary,  S.  722  is  an  Imagina- 
tive, creative,  and  realistic  proposal  to 
extend  the  domain  of  private  enter- 
prise where  it  is  most  needed. 

Nor  should  we  be  distracted  by  the 
contention  that  area  redevelopment  is 
the  sole  function  of  State  and  municipal 
authority.  For,  as  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DoTTGLAsl  indicated  during  the 
hearings,  the  same  Interests  who  oppose 


Federal  action  when  contemplated  and 
advocate  placing  the  responsibility  upon 
the  States  and  mimicipalities,  then  in 
turn  oppose  State  and  local  govern- 
mental action  on  the  ground  of  private 
responsibility.  The  results  of  such  argu- 
ments are  there  for  all  of  us  to  see  In 
the  pinched  faces  of  hungry  children,  in 
the  long  lines  before  the  employment 
security  offices,  and  in  the  dazed  and 
stricken  looks  of  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  but  can  secure  no  work. 

I  am  ready  to  conclude.  Mr.  President, 
but  before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  make  one 
additional  statement:  I  do  not  desire  to 
overstress  my  feelings,  but  I  beUeve  this 
is  the  time  when  the  Senate  needs  to 
have  not  only  purpose  but  also  perhaps 
a  little  prayer  in  its  heart.  I  feel  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve,  but  also 
that  perhaps  some  Senators,  who  think 
In  terms  of  their  own  constituencies 
rather  than  the  Nation,  might  well  think 
a  little  of  sacrificing  something  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  Nation. 

I  trust  Senate  bill  722  will  be  brought 
to  very  speedy  passage  in  this  body. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  excellent,  ef- 
fective, and  dramatic  speech.  I  think 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  Is  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  the  kind  of  Sena- 
tors it  has,  both  of  whom  have  made 
such  strong  speeches  in  favor  of  a  bill 
which  means  so  much  to  the  State  they 
represent. 

To  carry  on  a  little  bit  the  colloquy  I 
began  the  other  day  with  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Chair,  I  think  the  main  point  of 
the  bill  is  that  It  is  designed  to  help  peo- 
ple who  are  located  in  an  area  In  which 
there  is  no  other  way  for  them  to  get 
help. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  ttiat 
these  people  are  not  going  to  be  aided 
by  seasonal  work  which  may  come  along, 
or  by  cyclical  work.  These  people  are 
not  in  an  area  or  a  commtmity  where 
help  can  be  provided  them,  because  the 
industry  of  the  area  in  which  the  com- 
munity is  organized  has  largely  disap- 
peared. These  people  are  not  In  a  State 
which  can  assist  them.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  cannot  help  themselves  at  all. 
A  great  Republican,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all,  Abraham  Lincoln,  said: 

The  legitimate  object  of  Oovernment  is 
to  do  for  the  p>eople  what  needs  to  be  done, 
but  which  they  cannot  by  individual  effort, 
do  at  all,  or  do  so  weU,  for  themselves. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  ever  there  as  a 
bill  before  the  Congress  which  fitted 
Lincoln's  standard  to  a  "T"  It  seems  to 
me  this  bill  does,  becaxise  if  we  do  not 
help  the. needy  people  of  West  Virginia 
the  fact  is  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  destitute  and  to  be  without  work. 
They  are  going  to  continue  to  be  anxious 
to  work,  who  have  the  ability  to  work. 
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and  who  want  to  work,  but  who  simply 
cannot  find  work.  They  need  the  work 
and  they  want  the  work. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  an  excellent  speech. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further  point. 
In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  between  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  KeatingI 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  the  Senator  from 
New  York  raised  the  point  that  the  bill 
might  result  in  Increasing  unemploy- 
ment in  New  York  because  it  might  take 
industries  from  New  York  and  give  them 
to  West  Virginia.  In  the  course  of  that 
colloquy  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  point  out  that  on  page  9  of  the  bill. 
In  line  20,  the  following  language  occurs : 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended tor  working  capital,  or  to  assist  es- 
tablishments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  such  assistance  will  result  in 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  Increasing  unemployment. 

That  language  was  put  into  the  bill  for 
precisely  the  reason  which  was  voiced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  is,  to 
make  sure  that  the  national  economy  as 
a  whole  is  not  damaged  in  any  way.  and 
that  no  section  or  area  of  the  country 
will  be  damajred  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  a  protective 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  has  well  said. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  very  ably  dis- 
cussed a  very  important  subject,  of  con- 
cern not  only  to  West  Virginia,  but  to 
many  other  areas  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding some  sections  of  my  own  State. 

While  the  picture  he  has  painted 
seems  dark,  there  are  also  some  bright 
spots  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  One 
of  them,  which  he  should  have  men- 
tioned, is  West  Virginia's  basketball 
team.  It  so  happened  that  Kansas 
State  was  the  No.  1  team  in  the  Nation, 
but  it  had  some  difficulty  in  a  regional 
contest,  in  which  it  was  eliminated.  Our 
team  cannot  now  win.  I  not  only  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  we  are  proud  of  his  team,  but  I 
hope  it  will  win  the  national  cham- 
pionship. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. Tonight  at  Louisville  we  hope 
the  Mountaineers  of  West  Virginia  will 
win.  and  go  on  to  the  finals  in  tomorrow 
night's  contest. 

One  of  the  boys  on  that  team  is  Jerry 
West.  He  l8  6  feet  5  inches  tall.  Re- 
turning to  the  subject,  let  me  say— not 
facetiously — that  we  in  West  Virginia 
want  all  of  our  people  to  stand  tall.  We 
believe  that  the  proposed  legislation,  if 
it  is  passed  and  properly  administered, 
will  help  us  to  help  ourselves.  If  It 
becomes  law  it  will  not  only  return  the 
original  monetary  Investment,  but  it  will 
also  return  dividends  in  the  form  of  an 
improved  economy  and  a  strengthened 
morale. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
intention,  at  the  appropriate  time — and 
when  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  area  re- 
development bill,  S.  722— to  offer  8.  268, 


which  I  introduced  on  January  14,  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  S.  268  reprinted  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  722,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary.  Copies  of  8. 
268  are  available,  and  I  have  had  a  brief 
summary  mimeographed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  summary  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Brief  Analysis  of  Area  Redevelopment  Bill 
Introduced    bt    Senator   Hugh    Scott 

(Intended  to   be  offered  as  amendment  In 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  722) 

1.  Authorizes  appropriation  of  $200  million 
for  a  revolving  loan  fund:  9100  million  to 
industrial  areas;  930  million  to  rural  areas; 
and  950  million  to  public  facilities. 

2.  Provides  for  Federal  loan  participation 
of  50  percent,  with  State,  local  government 
or  nongovernment  sources  providing  match- 
ing 50  percent. 

3.  No  outright  grants  for  public  facilities. 

4.  Provides  for  loanu  over  period  of  30 
years. 

5.  Places  program  under  Department  of 
Commerce. 

6.  Authorizes  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
determine  realistic  rates  of  Interest  on  all 
loans. 

7.  Authorizes  loans  to  Industrial  areas 
with  following  unemployment  levels:  15 
percent  unemployment  for  8  months,  or  12 
percent  unemployment  for  1  year,  or  9  per- 
cent for  15  out  of  18  months,  or  6  percent 
for  18  out  of  24  months,  preceding  date  of 
application. 

8.  Contains  special  urban  renewal  section 
to  permit  Housing  and  Home  Finance  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects In  municlpnllties,  without  regard  to  pre- 
dominantly residential   requirement. 

9.  Contains  Davis-Bacon  Act  provision  to 
assure  prevailing  wage  and  40-hour  week  on 
contracts. 

10.  Authorizes  technical  assistance  of  93.5 
million  for   surveys  and  evaluation  studies. 

11.  Requires  State  or  its  Instrumentality 
to  establish  local  redevelopment  plans. 

12.  Establishes  Cabinet-level  Advisory 
Board  and  2S-member  public  advisory 
committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  area  redevelopment  bill, 
S.  722.  which  I  reported  2  days  ago  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  shall  discuss 
the  desperate  need  for  action,  our  na- 
tional responsibilities  in  this  regard, 
how  S.  722  would  help,  the  European 
experience  with  area  redevelopment  pro- 
grams, and  the  background  of  attempts 
to  establish  such  a  program  in  this 
country. 

THE  DESPERATE  NEED  FOR  ACTION 

It  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  one  can  discuss  this  measure.  Were 
I  to  talk  about  the  issue  purely  from  my 
heart,  I  fear  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  mistakenly  think  I  was  exagger- 
ating. On  the  other  hand,  were  I  to 
analyze  the  bill  in  cold  statistics  and 
pure  economic  reasoning,  I  would  lose 
its  basic  purpose. 

The  hard  fact  is.  however,  that  in  this, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation 
the  world  has  ever  known,  the  specter 
of  prolonged  unemployment  and  poverty 
still  stalks  the  streets  and  the  rural 
routes  in  numerous  and  vast  areas  of  the 


country.  "Hiis  joblessness  is  no  short- 
run  affair.  It  is  not  made  up  of  workers 
temporarily  between  Jobs.  Like  a  heavy, 
acrid  smog,  it  has  lingered  for  years 
over  the  entire  State  of  West  Virginia. 
as  the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
that  State  have  made  clear,  stifling 
initiative  and  morale,  smothering  hope 
itself.  It  has  pervaded  huge  sections  of 
New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
the  South.  And  it  has  invaded  sections 
of  the  Midwest,  the  Southwest,  and  the 
Par  West. 

This  specter  of  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment does  not  walk  alone.  In  its  pres- 
ence we  often  find  hunger,  disease,  and 
mental  anguish.  It  is  visible  in  the  wan 
faces  of  hungry  and  ill-clad  children, 
relatively  helpless  as  their  parents  slip 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of 
utter  despair.  Stouthearted  womenfolk 
fight  back  only  to  be  met  with  defeat 
after  defeat.  Jaunty,  good  humored, 
hardworking  fathers  have  been  worn 
down  by  enforced  idleness. 

Breadlines?  There  are  few  bread- 
lines. But  in  West  Virginia,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  line  up  for  free  food 
from  surplus  commodities.  In  some 
counties.  40  percent  of  the  population  is 
on  relief.  Twenty-five  percent  is  com- 
mon. 

Not  only  in  West  Virginia,  but  all  over 
the  country,  large  numbers  of  people  are 
receiving  surplus  foods.  In  January  of 
this  year  no  fewer  than  5.605.824  people 
were  receiving  the  barest  amoxmt  of  sur- 
plus foods,  such  as  commeal.  cheese, 
powdered  milk,  a  little  butter,  and  a 
little  flour. 

The  two  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  that  in  that  State  approxi- 
mately 283,000  people  were  in  receipt  of 
surplus  commodities.  In  Pennsylvania 
no  fewer  than  851,000  persons  are  in 
receipt  of  surplus  foods;  in  Oklahoma 
252,000:  in  the  State  of  New  York  369.- 
000;  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  408.000; 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  534,000;  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  267.000;  and  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  279.000.  This  is  in- 
dicative, in  some  measure,  of  the  great 
need  which  exists  all  over  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  surplus  foods  in  the 
various  States  as  of  January  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Humher  of  persons  receiving  surplus  foods 
January  19S9 

Alabama 130, 118 

Arizona ._  42,  221 

Arkansas 278.  862 

California ... .  87.  333 

Colorado .........  25. 845 

Connecticut ....  l,  248 

District  of  Columbia 87, 000 

Georgia .  43.  307 

IlUnoU 80, 849 

Indiana 101, 338 

Iowa 93, 513 

Kansas ....  ll.  478 

Kentucky .  287,  018 

Louisiana ...__...___......_._.  170, 485 

Maine . ... ........  69,  442 

Maryland 47,  008 

Massachusetts ....... . ....  4.  303 

Michigan. 633.  914 

Minnesota.......... ...  48,  960 

Mississippi . .  407,  768 

Missouri 117, 648 
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''""'''  ^^n^lSr^PsSS^m^'^  ^^  unemployment  hovers  around  17  percent  tional  officials  so  largely  ignore  them.    I 

Montana _  .  u  osi  ^r^^tj^^T^^i  ^"'^'  Mjuphysboro.  shaU.  however.  dweU  no  longer  on  these 

Nebraska „ Z  2  107  2f  *  West  Prankf ort  areas  in  my  own  deep  human  needs,  which  the  press  and 

Nevada- ijaoi  ?,u.    *r^         Unemployment  is  also  national  officials  so  largely  ignore.   How- 
New  Hampshire 8,289  £\^'^  "^  "^^  southernmost  tip  counUes  of  ever,  let  us  never  forget  what  is  going 

New  Jersey ai,  965  flhnois  around  Cairo,  and  in  those  coun-  on  as  we  struggle  to  enact  a  program  to 

New  Mexico _  42, 159  ties  are  included  the  labor  market  area  deal  with  this  situation. 

New  York .  389,265  across  the  rlver  in  Kentucky.    The  Jas-                

North  Carolina jkk  per.  Ala.,  area,  had  more  than  13  percent  ^  ^  °'"  national  wsPONsiBiiaT™ 

North  Dakota 11,299  unemployed,  as  did  the  Muncie  and  New  M^°^  ^^'  ^™«  ^"  ^^  »  question 

ok-A;™; o!!!^  CasUe  areas  in  Indiana.  at  this  point,  and  it  is  a  logical  one. 

?ennsy™:nl.\""::::i::::::::::  S":  ^l  ^  ^"^  ^^aung  the  areas,  not  merely  the  !^!;Lo^°«^v^Hn  ^""^^  /,^^  ^"  J^^^ 

Puerto  Rico  802  749  towns.  pia(xs?    Why  do  they  not  leave  and  seek 

Rhode  Island... 1.1""rr'I""II  12^777  In  the  Kentucky  areas  of  Corbin,  Haz-  jyo^''^  elsewhere?     The  answer  is  that 

South  Carolina 2. 248  ard,  Madisonville.  Middlest>oro  Paducah  ^^             '^^**'  ^  ^*^y  unemployment 

South  Dakota 39, 307  Paintsville,  and  Pikesville,  the  rate  of  un-  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^  instead  of  25  percent,  or  20 

Tennessee. 165,415  employment  ranged  from  12  to  nearly  23  ^"stead  of  40  percent.     But  migration 

SST ^^'It?  percent.     Maine,   Maryland.   Michigan,  cannot  solve  the  problem. 

Vermont ~ 13  924  Missouri.  Montana.    New    York,    North  ^^I"  the  first  place,  many  of  the  persons 

Virginia".".".'.""."     "1 37" 735  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  all  had  areas  thrown  out  of  work  are  over  40  or  50 

Washington "II"""*'  7*494  ^ith  over  12  percent  unemployment  years  of  age  and  face  discrimination  be- 

west  virginu 282]  575  I  have  mentioned  only  some  of  the  Sl"^  °^  "*®^  *^®  ^^^^  seeking  a  job. 

Wisconsin. _ 55, 902  areas  with  currently  high  rates    But  un-  ^^  ^®^^®  *^®^^  families  only  to  return 

]J^y°fi°8------ - ?»f9  employment,  as  such,  is  not  disastrous,  if  ^0^   def^ted    than    before.     Second, 

Trust  territories 5- 835  ^  continues  for  only  a  brief  period  of  *^^^  ^^^^  trammg  for  the  avaUable  jobs 

Total-United  States  5  605  824    ^^^^-   What  is  disastrous  is  being  without     ^°   other   areas      We   must   remember 

Totai    united  states.  ....  5. 605. 824     ^  .^^  ^  ^  moreover  that  there  is  a  ceiling  on  jobs 

Sox^c-Department  of  Agriculture  j,ow  let  me  refer  to  a^artlSave^S  £  ^%  °^^  ''^^^'''^'-    ^he  total  num- 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  can  this  be?  prepared,  which  indicates  the  persis-  Jf ^  oj  eniP^oyed  m  manufacturing  is 
Nationwide  there  is  somewhat  more  than  tence  of  unemployment  in  the  major  "^^nlshing.  The  number  of  job  op- 
six  percent  vmemployment.  \i  hich  is  far  areas  of  employment.  portunities  elsewhere  is  limited, 
higher  than  It  should  be  when  we  teke  This  is  indicated,  for  the  major  areas  Fourth,  the  roots  and  homes  of  these 
into  consideration  involuntary  part  time,  in  the  third  chart  in  the  back  of  the  People  are  in  these  areas.  They  keep 
but  it  would  not  seem  in  Itself  to  be  dis-  Chamber,  and  for  the  minor  areas  in  the  "^  ^®""  **opes  for  the  future  in  these 
astrous.  The  output  of  goodK  and  serv-  fourth  chart.  areas.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  give  up 
ices  is  rising.  Total  personal  income  In  the  Terre  Haute  Ind  area  unem-  *^^  *il^^  worked  for  in  his  home,  his 
and  profits  are  heading  up.  How  can  we  ployment  has  ranged 'from*  6  to  'over  12  n^^srhborhood,  church,  and  local  groups, 
have  this  destitution  in  the  midst  of  percent  every  month  for  4  solid  years,  f^^ially  after  mvesting  most  of  his  Ufe 
what  is  sometimes  said  to  be  an  affluent  The  same  is  true  of  the  areas    of  Lawl  them. 

society?    The  answer  ii  simi)le.    Aver-  rence,  Mass.;  Johnstown.  Scranton  and  .  ^^th,  some  families  have  gone  deeply 

ages  and  totals  cannot  tell  the  true  story.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ;  Providence  R I  '  and  "^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  to  run  out  on 

Suppose  the  average  income  of  five  Charleston,  W.  Va.    These  are  the  so-  ^^®^^  obligations.    Moreover,  those  who 

families  is  $5,000  a  year.    This  would  called  major  areas  of  substantial  labor  ni^8:rate  and  find  jobs  are,  because  of 

seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  in  surplus.       There     are     also     numerous  ^°^  seniority  in  their  new  employment, 

dire  need.    But  suppose  one  of  the  fam-  smaller  areas  in  the    same    situation  *^®  ^^*  ^  ^  ^^^^  off  In  a  recession, 

llles  makes  $25,000  and  the  other  four  Southern  HUnois  areas  have  been  in  So  they  head  back  home, 

families   make   nothing    at   all.    Their  grave  difficulties  for  many  years  on  end  There   are   other  reasons.     But   the 

average  income  is  sUU  $5,000,  but  the  in  the  southern  Illinois  communities  ^^^^^  answer  to  the  question  "Why  do 

fact  is  that  4  out  of  5  of  these  families  unemployment  has  been  more  than  16  ^°*  more  persons  in  these  areas  move?" 

are  poverty-stricken.  percent  for  at  least  4  continuous  years  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^uld  but  they 

The  latest  figure  shows  that  4.7  mil-  and  more  than  20  percent  for  a  large  por-  <^^nnot. 

lion  persons  in  the  United  States  are  tion  of  the  time.  The  next  question,  also  logical,  might 

walking  the  streets  hunting  work.    This  Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with  the  ^  "Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?    Why 

Is  a  Uttle  more  than  six  percent  of  all  moving  addresses  which  have  been  de-  ^^^  ^^^^  money  after  bad?    What  good 

workers.    That  Is  seemingly  not  disas-  livered  before  I  took  the  floor  I  hope  we  ^ould  it  do?    Anyway,  is  this  not  a  local 

trous.    However,   in   addition   to   those  shall  have  established  the  need  for  a  "^ther  than  a  national  problem?"    The 

persons,  there  are  the  involuntary  part-  sound  program  to  combat  joblessness  in  overtones  of  this  argxunent  were  heard 

time  workers.    These  would  amount  to  the  many  distressed  areas  of  the  Nation.  *  '®^  minutes  ago  when  the  distin- 

an  equivalent  of  approximately  a  mil-  Yesterday    the    distinguished    junior  ^^^i^hed  junior  Senator  from  New  York, 

lion  full-time  unemployed  workers,  mak-  senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Byrd]  ^^o  has  recently  Joined  us,  impUed  what 

S^f*  #  ♦K    *Tf^*?®  °'  around  7»^  per-  who  is  now  in  the  chair,  presiding  over  does  New  York  have  to  do  with  the  un- 

fS  «,^Lli«        i  ,  '^^u  ^^l  l®w  "?  P*V^  the  Senate,  produced  a  great  mass  of  employed  people  of  West  Virginia? 

forw^SiJfnf^^K    ?      %^^fi^'  evidence  regarding  West  Virginia.    The  Mr.  President,  we  ar«  one  Nation.    We 

foJJt  «1^U«^?^twwn'.'rnnSf  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  Will  follow  cannot  keep  these  pockets  of  distress 

forest,  as  weU  as  the  other  way  around,  me  in  a  few  minutes.  wiU  produce  equally  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation  any 

HxoH  onus  OF  TTNXMPLOTKUfT  IN  MAKT  stroug  evIdcnce  affecting  the  people  of  more  than  we  can  keep  cancer  cells  Iso- 

T«  fH.  au         Ttr   *         «        *  ^^J^^•   TJ^  evidence  could  be  mulU-  lated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.    Once 

In  the  Altoona,  Johnstown,  Scranton,  piled  by  various  other  sections  of  the  the  cancer  beains  to  mow  and  to  mn. 

and  Wllkes-Barre  areas  In  PemisylvanU.  country.   I  could  go  on  with  the  growing  SntSto  [t  wfll^nwiS     I  Sv  J?  ^?n 

one  worker  out  of  sU  has  faUed  to  find  evidence  of  malnutriUon.  rickets  among  S.  ^i^rl.*  «>  t?.?  w-fiL,^  f^f  S 

a  job.    In  the  areas  of  Beckley.  Bluefleld.  chUdren,  actual  death  by  sUrvatlon;  of  2^*  ,1^^'^'  °Ln^.  J^^f  ^J^.^ 

Logan,  Morgantown,  and  Welch  in  West  family  deserUona  by  defeated  fathers;  eliminate  cancerous  areas  of  high  and 

Virginia,  the  proporUon  was  nearer  to  of  growing  crime  rates— the  stealing  not  PeJ'MBtent  unemployment, 

one  out  of  every  Ave.  so  much  of  money  as  of  food;  of  children       ^  *®™e  cases,  perhaps,  little  can  be 

Almost  13  percent  of  all  workers  in  the  trudging  to  school  through  snow  in  worn-  done.    For  the  program  envisaged  by 

areas  of  Bristol.  Norwich,  and  Thomp-  out  tennis  shoes.    Our  committee  hear-  our  area  redevelopment  bill  is  not  a 

sonville.  Conn.,  were  without  work.  ings  are  replete  with  proof  of  the  human  handout  or  a  dole.     It  is  not  a  relief 

I  should  like  to  call  these  latter  figures  misery  in  these  areas  this  very  day.  measure.    Rather,  it  is  a  program  of 

particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  senior  I  regret  that  the  national  press  so  long-term  investment  In  repayable  loans 

Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI.  largely  Ignores  these  facts,  and  that  na-  to  help  these  areas  to  help  themselves. 
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The  fact  Is  that  many  of  these  areas 
have  natural  resources,  strategic  loca- 
tions. axKl  an  available  labor  supply. 
They  are  ripe  for  new  Industries,  but 
private  capital  Is  not  available.  In  such 
depressed  communities  local  capital  is 
normally  limited  and  less  venturesome 
than  In  places  where  greater  prosperity 
prevails. 

Furthermore,  a  long  period  of  unem- 
ployment will  have  drawn  down  local 
savings  and  other  local  funds  In  local 
banks.  Local  capital  Is  less  venture- 
some because  there  has  been  a  long 
period  of  decline. 

MKD   VOa    ADDITIONAL    CAriTAl. 

Moreover,  outside  capital  is  reluctant 
to  enter  these  communities.  Insurance 
companies  do  not  want  to  put  money 
into  areas  which  are  distressed  and 
where  employment  and  production  have 
been  on  the  downgrade.  Investment 
bankers  do  not  wish  to  make  loans. 
What  is  needed  in  these  localities,  among 
other  things.  Is  credit  on  favorable  terms 
and  at  low  rates  of  Interest,  so  that  they 
can  both  develop  their  public  facilities  so 
as  to  make  them  more  attractive  to  new 
industry,  and  establish  new  enterprises 
to  create  new  Jobs  in  the  area.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  most  helpful  in 
assisting  such  communities,  with  the  co- 
operation of  private  lending  Institutions 
and  State  and  local  governments,  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  to  expand  the 
economic  base.  A  long-term  loan  at  a 
low  rate  of  Interest  granted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  some  cases  may  be 
Just  the  added  incentive  necessary  for 
the  unleashing  of  other  private  capital 
to  develop  many  of  these  areas. 

In  a  sense,  what  we  are  proposing  is 
to  provide  a  locality  with  "seed  capital" 
which  can  help  start  new  enterprises 
around  which  local  capital,  local  com- 
munity facilities,  outside  capital,  and  all 
the  rest,  can  cluster. 

Failing  to  aid  badly  distressed  areas 
which  might  recover  with  a  little  help 
would  be  a  waste  of  valuable  resources. 
What  is  a  prolonged  depression?  A  pro- 
longed depression  In  an  area  means  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  community 
facilities — schools,  stores,  hospitals, 
banks,  ofDce  buildings,  homes,  churches. 
paved  streets,  sidewalks,  sewer  and  water 
supply  systems,  and  all  of  the  com- 
munity services  which  were  required  at 
great  expense  and  which  are  now  wast- 
ing away.  Moreover,  a  successful  area 
redevelopment  pi-ogram  would  serve  to 
reduce  public  outlays  for  unemployment 
compensation,  relief,  and  various  other 
forms  of  public  assistance — payments 
for  which  no  current  production  is  re- 
ceived in  return.  The  best  remedy  for 
unemployment  is  work  and  Jobs.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  S.  722. 
a.  Taa  is  not  intlatignabt 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  declares 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
promote  maximum  employment.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  effectiveness  of 
broad -scale  programs  to  alleviate  Job- 
lessness. Many — probably  most^-of  the 
dties  of  the  United  States  are  not  badly 
depressed.  Moreover,  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  Joblessness  and  pov- 


erty, which  afreets  all  areas  alike,  might 
create  inHatiooary  pressures  by  causing 
new  investmenta  where  unemplojmient 
Is  small.  In  these  eases,  there  would  be 
no  slack,  or  little  slack,  for  the  addi- 
tional expenditures  to  take  up,  and 
pouring  new  money  into  such  areas 
would  tend  to  bid  up  prices  instead  of 
actually  increasing  production. 

Channeling  investments  into  areas  of 
high  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment is,  however,  a  different  matter. 
Large  reservoirs  of  idle  manpower  would 
be  put  to  work  and  production  would  in- 
crease. This  added  output  would  offset 
in  whole  or  in  larpe  part  the  extra 
monetary  purchasing  powers  added  to 
the  Industrial  sector  of  the  country,  and 
hence  cannot  be  called  inflationary. 

The  other  day  I  placed  in  the  Record 
an  algebraic  formula  which  describes  the 
quantity  theory  of  money.  I  pointed 
out  that  "P."  the  general  price  level,  is 
equal  to  MV  plus  M'V  over  T,  or 


P= 


MV+M'V. 


"M"  is  the  symbol  for  the  cash;  "V"  Is 
the  velocity  of  circulation  of  the  cash. 
"M"*  is  the  quantity  of  bank  credit  or 
demand  deposits.  "V"  is  the  velocity  of 
circulation  of  bank  deposits.  The  de- 
nominator "T"  Is  the  symbol  for  the 
physical  production  or  real  national  in- 
come. 

The  unimaginative  interpretation  of 
the  quantitative  theory  of  money  is  that 
if  the  numerator  Is  increased,  it  neces- 
sarily means  that  P  must  increase.  Bo 
it  would,  if  the  denominator  T  were  not 
Increased  at  the  same  time. 

But  if  by  adding  additional  bank  credit 
and  monetary  purchasing  power,  idle 
labor  is  put  to  work,  together  with  re- 
sources which  otherwl.se  would  be  unem- 
ployed and  Idle,  the;  denominator  T 
would  be  Increased  at  the  same  time  that 
M'  is  increased. 

The  consequent  increase  In  T  would 
certainly  diminish  the  increase  in  P 
which  would  otherwise  result,  and  might 
Indeed  compensate  for  the  Increase  in 
M'  and  prevent  any  Increase  in  the  price 
level  at  all. 

I  Invite  the  naive  advocates  of  the 
quantitative  theory  of  money  to  read  the 
Congressional  Record  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  examine  this  equation.  If  they 
do,  they  will  find  that  what  I  have  said 
Is  correct.  The  trouble  Is  that  many 
so-called  orthodox  folk  who  think  that 
every  time  bank  credit  is  increased  prices 
will  necessarily  be  Increased,  assume 
that  such  an  Increase  will  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  upon  production.  But  to  the 
degree  the  Increase  in  the  circulating 
medium  does  cause  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction to  Increase,  this  serves  as  an  off- 
set, in  whole  or  in  pait,  for  the  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  money  or  credit. 

This  is  one  of  the  gieatest  weaknesses. 
I  may  say,  in  the  economic  reasoning  of 
the  so-called  orthodox  school.  They  as- 
sume full  employment  and  the  full  uti- 
lization of  resources.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, if  the  labor  supply  and  resources 
are  fully  employed,  then  if  more  pur- 
chasing power  Is  added,  it  does  overflow 


and  spills  over  In  an  Increase  In  the 
price  level. 

But  if  there  are  idle  resources  and 
idle  labor,  the  addition  of  monetary  pur- 
chasing power  may  put  to  work  labor 
which  otherwise  would  be  idle,  and  thus 
increase  the  real  national  income.  80 
let  there  be  no  talk  about  the  inflationary 
effects  of  the  bill  by  exponents  of  the 
half-baked  orthodox  quantitative  theo- 
ries. 

Thus,  the  area  redevelopment  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  would  reduce  vmemploy- 
ment  and  poverty  where  they  are  the 
worst.  The  mmority,  in  their  views,  com- 
plain because  the  program  is  not  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  Nation.  The 
Jimlor  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  seemed  to  be  complaining 
about  this  point.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
reduce  unemployment  in  areas  where 
unemployment  is  the  worst.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

We  believe  also  that  the  bill  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Nation,  be- 
cause it  will  build  up  purchsising  power  in 
the  distressed  areas,  and  the  people  in 
those  areas  will  then  buy  products  from 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  reduce 
imemployment  there,  or  prevent  condl- 
tioDS  from  getting  worse  there;  more- 
over there  will  not  be  the  same  pressure 
for  the  migration  of  labor  which  there 
otherwise  would  be. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  this  Is  not  a 
program  designed  to  cure  either  great 
industrial  depressions  or  seasonal  unem- 
plosrment.  We  do  not  claim  that;  we 
never  have  claimed  it.  But  it  would 
reduce  the  persistent  and  deep  pockets 
of  the  iinemployed,  and  hence  de- 
crease so-called  structural  imemploy- 
ment. General  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  cannot  reach  structural  tmesn- 
plo]rment,  due  to  shifts  of  demand, 
diminishing  natural  resources,  and  im- 
proved technical  methods,  and  other  fac- 
tors, which  have  left  so  many  American 
families  stranded. 

Unemployment  in  the  depressed  areas 
cannot  be  reduced  appreciably  by  a  gen- 
eral monetary  or  fiscal  policy.  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  a  sound  plan  designed 
specifically  for  the  situation,  and  that, 
we  believe,  is  what  8.  722  would  provide. 
ROW  s.  Taa  woxTU)  btlp 

Senate  bill  722  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, headed  by  an  Administrator 
with  power  to  designate  redevek^iment 
areas  and  allocate  help  to  them  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  assistance.  To  be 
eligible  for  help,  an  area  would  have  to 
qualify  under  certain  criteria.  There 
would  be  two  types  of  areas — industrial 
and  rural. 

As  of  January  of  this  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  designated  78  major  areas 
located  in  25  States  as  "areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus,"  namely,  those 
with  unemplojnnent  In  excess  of  8  per- 
cent. One  hundred  and  eighty-three 
smaller  areas  in  35  States  fell  into  this 
category. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  are 
areas,  not  merely  towns.  On  the  map, 
we  have  had  to  designate  them  at  the 
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location  of  the  towns  on  which  they  are 
centered;  but  the  labor  areas  cover  not 
only  the  towns,  but  also  the  surrounding 
regions  of  indefinite  extent.  So  the 
designation  applies  not  only  to  the  towns, 
but  also  to  the  regions  which  surround 
them. 

In  general,  this  means  that  after 
making  allowances  for  temporary  and 
seasonal  changes,  those  seeking  work  in 
the  area  and  unable  to  find  it  must  ac- 
count for  at  least  6  percent  of  the  total 
working  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  list  of  these  areas  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A«eas  or  Substantial  Labor  Sveplus, 
Januabt  1959 

majo«  aseas 

Alabama :  Birmingham,  Mobllo. 

ConnecUcut:  Bridgeport,  New  BrlUln,  New 
Haven,  Waterbury. 

Illinois:  Chicago,  JoUet. 

Indiana:  EvansvlUe,  Port  Wayne.  South 
Bend,  Terre  Haute. 

Kentucky:  LoulaviUe. 

M-ilne:  Portland. 

Maryland:  Baltimore. 

MaBsachuaetta:  Brockton.  Fall  River,  Law- 
rence, Lowell,  New  Bedford.  Sprlngfleld- 
Holyoke.  Worcester. 

Michigan:  Battle  Creek.  Detroit,  Flint. 
Grand  Rapids.  Lansing.  Muskegon,  Saginaw. 

Minnesota:  Duluth-Superlor. 

Missouri :  Kansas  City.  St.  Louin. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City,  Newark,  Pater- 
•on,  Perth  Amboy.  Trenton. 

New  York :  Albany-Schenc  ctady-Troy, 
Binghampton,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Syracixae, 
Utica-Rome. 

North  Carolina:   AshevlUe,  Durham. 

Ohio:  Canton,  Loraln-Elyrla,  Toledo, 
Toungstown. 

Oregon :  Portland. 

Pennsylvania :  Allentown-Bethlehem-Eas- 
ton,  Altoona.  Erie.  Johnstown.  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh.  Reading.  Scran  ton.  W  ilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton,  York. 

Puerto  Rico:  Mayaguei,  Ponce.  San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga,  Knoxvllle,  Mem- 
phis. 

Tezaa:  Beaumont-Port  Arthur,  Corpvis 
ChrUU. 

Virginia:  Roanoke. 

Washington :  Spokane,  Tacoma. 

Weat  Virginia:  Charleston,  Huntington- 
Ashland.  WheeUng-SteubeuvUle. 

Wisconsin:  Racine. 

BlIALXn   ABCAS> 

Alabama:  Alexander  City,  Anniston.  Flor- 
ence-Sheffield. Gadsden.  Jasper,  Talladega. 

Alaska:  Anchorage. 

Arkansas:  Port  Smith. 

CaliXomla:  Eureka,  Ukiah. 

Colorado:  Pueblo. 

Connecticut:  Ansonla.  Bristol.  Danbtuy, 
Danlelson.  Merlden.  Mlddletown,  Norwich, 
ThompaonvlUe,  Torrlngton,  Wiilamantlc. 

Georgia:  Toccoa. 

Illinois:  Canton,  Centralis,  Decatur,  Har- 
risburg,  Herrln-Murphysboro-Wrst  Frank- 
fort. Litchfield,  Mount  Carmel-Olaey,  Mount 
Vernon. 


'These  areas  are  not  part  of  the  regular 
area  labor  market  reporting  and  area  classi- 
fication program  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Seciu-lty  and  Its  affiliated  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies. 

Source:  Department  at  Labor. 


Indiana:  Anderaon,  Coltimbus,  Conners- 
vlUe.  Michigan  City-La  Porte.  Muncle,  New 
Castle,  Richmond,  Vlncennes. 

Iowa:  Ottumwa. 

Kansas :  Coffey vlUe-Independence-Parsons, 
Pittsburg. 

Kentucky:  Corbln,  Hazard,  Hopklnsvllle. 
Madlsonvllle.  Mlddlesboro-Harlan,  Morehcad- 
Grayson.  Owensboro.  Paducah.  Palntsvllle- 
Prestonsburg,  Plkevllle-Wllllamson. 

Louisiana:  Opelousas. 

Maine:  Blddeford-Sanford.  Lewiston. 

Maryland:  Cumberland,  Frederick,  West- 
minster. 

Massachusetts:  Pitchburg.  Greenfleld.  Ha- 
verlU,  Marlboro,  Mllford.  Newburyport,  North 
Adams,  Plttsfleld,  Southbrldge  -  Webster, 
Taunton,  Ware. 

Michigan:  Adrian,  Allegan,  Ann  Arbor- 
Ypsllantl.  Bay  City.  Benton  Harbor.  Escan- 
aba.  Holland-Grand  Haven.  lonla-Beldlng- 
GreenvlUe,  Iron  Mountain.  Jackson.  Mar- 
quette, Monroe.  Owosso.  Port  Huron,  Sturgls. 
Mississippi:  Greenville. 
Missouri:  Cape  Girardeau,  Plat  River -De 
Soto-FeEtus,  Joplin. 

Montana:  Butte,  Great  Falls.  KallspeU. 

New  Jersey:  Brldgeton.  Long  Branch,  Mor- 
rlstown-Dover,  Plalnfleld-Somervllle. 

New  York:  Amsterdam,  Auburn.  Batavla. 
Comlng-Hornell.  Elmlra,  Glens  Falls-Hudson 
Falls.  GloversvlUe,  Jamestown  -  Dunkirk. 
Kingston.  Newburg  -  Mlddletown  -  Beacon, 
Olean-Salamanca,  Oneida.  Watertown,  Wells- 
vlUe. 

North  Carolina:  Payetteville.  Kinston, 
Mount  Airy,  Rocklngham-Hamlet,  Rocky 
Mount.  Rutherfordton-Forest  City.  Shelby- 
Kings  Mountain.  WaynesvUle. 

Ohio:  Ashtabula-Conneaut,  Athens-Logan- 
Nelsonvllle,  Batavla-Georgetown-West  Union. 
Cambridge.  Defiance.  East  Llverpool-Salem. 
Flndlay-Tiffln-Fostorla.  Kent-Ravenna.  Ken- 
ton. Marietta,  New  Philadelphia-Dover.  Ports- 
mouth-ChllUcothe,  Springfield.  Zanesvllle. 

Oklahoma:  Ardmore.  McAlester,  Okmulgee- 
Henryetta. 

Oregon :  Albany,  Cooa  Bay.  Eugene,  Pendle- 
ton, Roeeburg. 

Pennsylvania:  Berwlck-Bloomsburg,  But- 
ler. Clearfleld-DuBols.  Lewlstown,  Lock 
Haven.  New  Castle.  OH  Clty-Pranklln-Tltus- 
vllle.  Pottsville.  Sayre-Athens-Towanda.  Sun- 
bury -Shamokln-Mount  Carmel,  Union  town- 
Connellsvllle,  WUliamsport. 

Rhode  Island:   Newport. 

Tennessee:  Bristol- Johnson  City-Kings* 
port,  La  Follette-Jelllco-TazeweU. 

Texas:  Laredo.  Texarkana. 

Vermont:  Burlington,  Springfield. 

Virginia:  Big  Stone  Gap-Appalachia,  Rad- 
ford-Pulaski. Rlchlands-Bluefield. 

Washington:  Aberdeen.  Anacortes,  Belling- 
ham,  Bremerton,  Everett,  Olympla,  Port 
Angeles. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley.  Bluefleld,  Clarks- 
burg, Fairmont,  Logan,  Martinsburg,  Morgan- 
town,  Parkersburg.  Point  Pleasant-GalllpoUs, 
Ronceverte-White  Sulphur  Springs.  Welch. 

Wisconsin:  Bellot,  Eau  Claire-Chippewa, 
La  Crosse,  Oshkosh,  Watertown. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  qualify  for  help  under  the  terms 
of  Senate  bill  722,  an  area  must  have 
been  subjected  to  persistent  as  well  as 
high  unemployment;  and  the  6  percent 
test  is  an  absolute  minimum.  In  culdi- 
tion.  the  joblessness  of  an  area  must  have 
been  50  percent  above  the  national  av- 
erage for  3  out  of  the  4  years,  or  75  per- 
cent above  for  2  out  of  the  3  years,  or 
100  percent  above  for  1  out  of  the  2  years 
immediately  preceding  Its  application. 
These  criteria  have  been  criticized  by 
our  friends  of  the  minority.  Of  course, 
it  is  very  Interesting  that  these  criteria 


are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  objections  to  the  bill. 
These  criteria  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  a  move  to  meet  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration's objections  to  the  bill. 
These  are  the  same  as  those  proposed  by 
the  administration,  except  that  the 
quallfymg  time  periods  were  reduced  by 
one  year. 

In  other  words,  Senate  bill  722  would 
make  eligible  for  loans  only  the  most 
hard -hit  industrial  areas  among  those 
already  classified  as  having  substantial 
labor  surplus. 

Of  course,  if  we  attempted  to  apply 
this  program  to  everyone,  the  minority 
would  say  we  were  trying  to  spread  it  too 
thin  over  the  entire  Nation.  But  now 
that  we  propose  to  apply  It  only  to  the 
areas  most  in  need,  the  minority  says 
we  should  apply  it  to  the  entire  Nation. 
In  short,  when  one  deals  with  the 
minority,  one  cannot  win,  because  the 
minority  will  say  that  the  proposal  is 
either  too  thick  or  too  thin,  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  too  young  or  too  old.  So  in 
dealing  with  the  minority,  one  simply 
cannot  win;  according  to  the  minority, 
a  Democrat  is  never  correct. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  112  industrial 
areas  spread  over  26  States  qualify  for 
the  designation  of  "mdustrial  redevelop- 
ment area"  under  the  terms  of  Senate 
bill  722. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  these  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Areas  Which  Mat  Qualot  tor  Federal  As- 
sistance AS  Areas  Wrrn  Substantial  and 
Persistent  Uneuplotmxnt  Under  S.  722,> 
March  1959 

MAJOR    AREAS'     (aS     MAJOR    ARRAS) 

Indiana:  EvansvUle,  South  Bend,  Terre 
Haute. 

Massachusetts:  FaU  River,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  New  Bedford. 

Michigan:  Detroit,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids. 
Muskegon. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City. 

North  Carolina:  Asheville. 


1  This  listing  Is  ixellmlnary  and  tentative, 
and  Is  based  largely  on  bimonthly  or  semi- 
annual data  complied  from  area  labor  market 
reports  prepared  In  connection  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security's  program  for 
the  classification  of  areas  according  to  rela- 
tive adequacy  of  labor  supply.  Data  used 
cover  a  a  to  5  year  period  extending  through 
the  closing  months  of  1958;  early  1959  daU, 
now  becoming  available  for  some  areas  could 
result  In  several  changes  In  the  above  listing. 
A  more  comprehensive  review  of  area  data  on 
a  monthly — rather  than  bimonthly  or  semi- 
annual basis,  and  In  the  light  of  whatever 
criteria  may  be  Included  in  the  bill  finally 
enacted,  would  be  required  to  determine 
which  areas  are  eligible  for  assistance  as 
areas  with  substantial  and  persistent  unem>- 
ployment. 

'  Major  areas  are  areas  included  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Etaiployment  Security's  regular  area 
labor  market  reporting  and  classification  pro- 
gram. This  program  covers  149  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  employment  centers.  Unem- 
ployment and  labor  force  data  for  these  areas 
are  generally  available  on  bimonthly  basis. 
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Ohio:  Loraln-Blyrla.< 

PennsylvanU.  Altoona,  Krte,*  JotUMtown, 
6er»nton.  Wllkes-Barre-Haaleton. 

Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

Tenneeaee:   Knozvllto. 

Weat  Vlrglnl*:  Cluirleston,  Huntln«ton> 
AalUand.* 

T""»"*  ABCAS  *  (••  BMAT.I.n  ABBA*) 

Alabama:  Florence-Sheffield,  Jasper.  Talla- 
dega.* 

Alaska:  Anchorage. 

Connecticut:  Bristol,  Danlelson,  Norwich.* 

Dllnols:  Centralis ,  Harrlsburg.  Herrln- 
Murphysboro-West  Frankfort,  Litchfield, 
Mount  Carmel-Olney,*  Mount  Vernon. 

Indiana:  Michigan  City-La  Porte,  Muncle, 
New  Castle,*  Vlncennes. 

Kansas:  Coffey  vUle-Independence-Par- 
sons,*  Pittsburg. 

Kentucky:  Corbln,  Hazard,  HopklnsvlUe, 
Madlaonyllle,  Mlddlesboro-Harlan,  More- 
head-Orayson,  Owensboro.  Paducah,  Palnts- 
Tllle-Prestonsburg,    PlkevllIe-WlIUamson. 

Maine:   Blddeforci-Sanford,  Lewlston.* 

Maryland:  Cumberland. 

Massachusetts:  Mllford,*  North  Adams, 
Southbrldge-Webster,  Taunton.' 

Michigan:  Adrain,  Bay  City,  Ocanaba, 
Xonla-Beldlng-OreenvUIe,*  Iron  Mountain, 
Marquette,  Monroe,  Owosso,*  Port  Huron. 

Missouri:  Joplln. 

Montana:  Butte.  Kallspell.* 

New  Jersey:  Brldgeton.  Long  Branch. 

New  York:  Amsterdam,  Auburn,*  Olovers- 
TUle. 

North  Carolina:  FayettevUIe.  Mount  Airy, 
Rocklngham-Hamlet,  Shelby-Kings  Moun- 
toln. 

Ohio:  Portsmouth-ChlUlcothe,  Springfield,' 

Oklahoma :  McAIester. 
>    Oregon:   Coos  Bay.' 

Pennsylvania:  Berwlck-Bloomsburg,  Clear- 
fleld-DuBois,  Lewis  town,  Lock  Haven,  New 
Castle.*  PottsvlUe.  Sunbury-Shamckln- 
Mount  Carmel,  Union  town -Connellsvllle, 
Wllllamsport. 

Tennessee :    LaPoUette-Jelllco-Tftzewell. 

Texas:  Texarkana. 

Virginia:  Big  Stone  Oap-Appalachia,  Rad- 
ford-Pxilaskl. 

Washington :  Aberdeen.  Anacortes,  BelUng- 
ham.  Sverett,  Olympla,  Port  Angeles. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley.  Bluefleld,  Clarks- 
burg,* Falrmount,  Logan.  Morgantown,  Point 
Pleasant-OalllpoUs,  Ronceverte- White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Welch. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
la.  in  the  Chamber,  a  chart  which  indi- 
cates the  degree  and  persistence  of  un- 
employment In  the  major  areas  covered 
by  S.  722.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at 
this  point,  to  Insert  a  table  In  the  Rxc- 
ORo  which  Indicates  the  degree  and  per- 
sistence of  unemployment  In  the  smaller 
arefts. 


*  Borderline. 

«  Appears  eligible  solely  on  the  basis  of  un- 
employment 100  percent  above  national  aver- 
age for  1  of  the  preceding  3  years. 

'  Smaller  areas :  Areas  with  a  labor  force  of 
15,000  or  more  which  are  officially  classified  as 
"smaller  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus" 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Data 
for  such  areas  are  generally  available  on  a 
semiannual  basis.  Information  for  smaller 
areas  which  are  not  classified,  or  for  areas 
with  a  labor  force  of  less  than  16,000,  Is  not 
available  In  Washington  on  a  consistent  basis. 

Sotirce:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Office  of  Program 
Review  and  Analysis.  Washington.  D.C^  Mar. 
13,  1959. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Degree    and    persistence    of    ^blessness    In 

»maU«r  area*  covered  bif  i.  Tit 

Key:  x  -  6  to  10  perornt 
X  — OTcr  10  percent 
—  —not  available 


AlalMina: 

noirnce-StMfleld 

Ja.'«i»w . 

Talladega .... 

Alaska:  Anchorage.... 

Connwtlcut: 

Hrlstol 

Danietton 

Norwich .. ...... 

Illinois: 

Ct-nfralla 

Harris  hunt 

Ilerrin-Murphysboro- 
Wist  Fraukfort 

Mtchmid 

Mount  CiuTiicl-Ohiey .. 

Mount  Vernon 

Indiana; 

M  ichlKan  City-La  Porte. .. 

Munrtr 

New  Castle 

N'inrrnnes . 

Kansas: 

Coffey  vine- Indopcndence- 
P'.u-sons 

rittslHiTK 

Kentucky: 

Cor  bin 

Hazard 

Iln])kinsvillo 

Madi.HOiiville. 

Mi(l(IU-sl>oro-t<srlan 

Morchoad-Orayson 


1964 


Owenstioro 

I'lidiiciih 

Palntsvllle-Pn'stonsburg... 

rikevLlle-WUliiunsou 

Maine: 

BIddeford-Sanford 

Lt'wLstnn 

Maryland:  Cumberland 

M  iu>.>iachusetts: 

Milford 

North  Adams.... 

Sou  thhrldge- Webster 

Taunton . 

MIclilRan: 

Adrian 

Bay  City 

K.-M-iniiba 

Ion  ia-  lioldinK-Ureen  vUie. . . 

Iron  MouutaLa ........ 

Marquette ............. 

Monroe 

Owosso . ...... 

Port  Huron ........ 

M  Issouri:  Joplin. ............ 

Montana: 

Butie . 

Kallspell 

New  Jersey: 

liriilReton 

Long  Hrancfa . 

New  York: 

A  rasterdam _.. 

Auburn . 

(Uovenvllle 

North  Carolina: 

Kayettvtlle 

Moiiiit  Airy 

Rocklneham-IInnilct 

Bhelby-Klncs  Mountain... 
Ohio: 

I'ortsmouth-ChllllooUM.... 

S|ir1nRfleW 

Oklahonm;  MrAlestfr 

On'pon:  Coo!<  Bay .._... 

Pennsylvania: 

Ber  w  Ir  k  •  H I  oomshurf.  .  . . . . 

Clenrneld-DuBota 

LewWown 

Lock  liav«n ....... 

New  CasUe„ 

PottsvlUe 

Sun  bury-Shaaiaktn-Mouiit 
Ciirniel 

rnlontown-ronncllsvlllB... 

Williams  port 

Tenu<«»ee:    l4k  FoUetteJsl- 

lUo-Tiuewell 

Texas.  Texarkana 

VlfKlnia: 

Big     Stone     Osp-Appa 
laehla 

RadJord-PolaAl 

Wash  lOK  ton: 

Aberdeen __. 

▲naeortea 


BelUngbam 


X 


1M6 


1M6 


XiX 
XX 


X  X 

X  X 

X 
X 

X 

X    X 

XX 


1967 


IMS 


X  X 
XX 


X 

X 

X 

X  X 


X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 


X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
XiX 

x!x 

XIX 
XX 
X  X 


X  X 

X  X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 
\X 
X 

X 
X 


X 

X 
X 

X 
z 


Degree   and   persistence   of  joblessness   in 
snuMer  areas  covered  by  S.  722 — Coo. 

Key:  z  —  8  to  10  percmit 
X-over  Itpcvoeat 
— -DOtsvallabls 


Wssblngtott— Cflottnued 

E\erett 

Olympla 

Port  Angelas ........ 

West  Vinrlnla: 

Beckley 

Bluedekl 

Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Ixiftnn 

Morgantown 

Point  Pleasant-Oallipolis 
Konceverte-Whlte  Sulphur 

W'elch 


lOM 


lOU 


1M6 


19S7 


IMS 


XX 

xix 

XX 
XjX 

xlx 

XIX 

X  X 


X 
X 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  about 
6.3  million  workers,  or  roughly  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  national  civilian  labor 
force,  are  located  in  these  areas.  How- 
ever, the  same  areas  accoimt  for  about 
17  percent  of  total  national  unemploy- 
ment. In  addition.  12.2  percent  of  the 
work  force — or  one  worker  out  of  every 
eight — in  these  112  areas  Is  unemployed, 
a  rate  twice  as  high  as  the  current  na- 
tional average.  Thus,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  Senate  bill  722  strikes  directly 
at  unemployment  only  where  help  is 
needed  most.  This  bill  also  strikes  at  it 
Indirectly  over  a  much  wider  area. 

The  needs  of  the  low -Income  rural 
areas  are  no  less  urgent  than  those  of  the 
industrial  areas  with  surplus  manpower. 
Available  data  indicate  that  some  rural 
aieas  have  not  shared  during  recent  dec- 
ades in  the  growth  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  many  rural  counties  in  the 
United  States,  the  average  per  capita  In- 
come is  as  little  as  one-fourth  that  of  the 
average  person  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  Senate  bill  722. 
the  Administrator  of  the  program  could 
designate  "rural  redevelopment  areas" 
from  among  those  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  low-income  farm  families,  taking 
Into  account  also  "the  proportion  that 
such  low-income  families  are  to  the  total 
farm  families  of  each  of  such  areas,  the 
relationship  of  the  income  levels  of  the 
families  in  each  such  area  to  the  general 
levels  of  Income  in  the  United  States,  the 
current  and  prospective  employment  op- 
portunities In  each  such  area,  the  avail- 
ability of  manpower  In  each  such  area 
for  supplemental  employment,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  area 
which  has  been  receiving  public  assist- 
ance." 

Mr.  President,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  has 
stated,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  prepared  lists  of  the  500  counties  in 
the  United  States  with  100  or  more  com- 
mercial farms  which  ranked,  according 
to  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture,  lowest 
in  terms  of  level  of  living  for  farm- 
operated  families.  The  Department  has 
also  prepared  lists  of  the  500  counties 
with  the  highest  proiwrtlon  of  the  com- 
mercial farms  having  gross  sales  of 
farm  products  of  less  than  $2,500.  A 
total  of  336  counties  appeared  in  both 

lists.    These  areas  would  probably  pro- 
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vide  the  core  of  the  low-income  nu^ 
areas  which  would  be  dlgible  lor  assist- 
ance under  Senate  bill  722. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao  a 


table   showing    the   incidence   of   such 
counties  in  the  several  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 


Counties  with  lowest  farm  income  and  levels  of  living,  by  Slate,  1954 


SUte 


no  counties  with  lowest 
level  ol  Income 


Number 


Total. 


A  lahama 

.\rkansus 

Florida 

Oeoncis 

Illinois 

Kentucky.... .. 

I/')til«i!an« ...._.. 

Michigan . 

M  lunesota. .......... 

MLv'Lsslppi... 

Mbaoori 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Okhiboma „ 

SouUi  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas _. 

Virrinis 

West  Virginia 


SOO 


Percent  o/ 
total 


lOC.O 


SI 
£6 
IS 

to 

2 

as 

23 


71 

1.^ 

4 

33 

16 

au 

43 
» 
19 
17 


ia2 
11.2 
3.0 
10.0 
.4 
7.« 
4.g 


14.3 

XO 

.8 

«.4 

a.2 

10 
8.0 
&6 

a.8 

S.4 


SOO  counties  with  high- 
est percentage  of 
«OD«mercinI  farms 
having  sales  of  leas 
thaQt2,500 


Number 


SOO 


Percnt  of 
total 


336  counties  appearl-  g 
in  both  lists 


48 
35 

4 
40 

3 
41 
21 

fi 

2 
«4 
15 

1 
28 
;s 
28 

m 
ao 

23 
37 


100.0 


9.f. 
7.0 

.8 
8.0 

.6 
8.2 
12 
1.0 

.4 

13.8 

3.0 

.2 
6.6 
3.0 

a.  6 

13.2 
10 
IS 

7.4 


Number 


Percent  of 
total 


338 


44 
32 

4 
14 

2 
35 
10 


50 
11 


16 
11 
11 

ao 

12 

13 
17 


100.  0 


13.1 

9.5 
1.2 
12 
.6 
10.4 
18 


17.6 
3.S 


18 
3.3 
3.3 
ll.« 
3.6 
3.9 
5.1 


Source:  Bureau  of  tlie  Cen.<itis.    1054  Census  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  three 
revolving  loan  funds  of  $10G  million  each 
would  be  created  by  Senate  bill  722. 
These  would  be  devoted  to  loans  for 
first,  industrial  areas;  second,  rural 
areas;  and  third,  public  facilities  in  both 
Industrial  and  rural  areas  where  such 
facilities  would  encourage  economic 
development. 

In  addition  to  the  three  revolving-loan 
funds,  the  bill  provides  authorization  for 
$75  million  in  grants  for  public  facilities 
in  areas  which  cannot  repay  loans. 

Loans  for  private  projects  in  industrial 
and  rural  areas  could  be  used  for  the 
purchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities,  including  machinery  and 
equipment,  for  industrial  purposes. 
Maximum  Federal  participation  would 
be  65  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
projects,  although,  of  course,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Administrator  will  be  able  to 
get  the  new  enterprises  under  way  with 
less  than  a  65-percent  loan.  State  or 
local  participation  must  be  at  least  10 
percent,  and  private  participation  at 
least  5  percent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

Of  course,  I  think  it  follows  that  the 
private  groups  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  entire  amount,  since  the  Federal 
Qovemment  would  provide  65  percent, 
and  the  State  and  local  governments 
would  provide  at  least  10  percent.  So 
the  private  groups  must  be  ready  to  fur- 
nish at  least  25  percent  of  the  amounts 
needed  for  land  and  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery and  equipment;  and  of  course 
they  must,  in  addition,  be  prepared  to 
provide  all  the  working  capital — namely, 
the  amounts  needed  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials,  and  to  finance  the  wage 
bill,  and  so  forth. 

The  loans  to  private  industry  could 
be  made  for  periods  of  up  to  30  years, 
cv 301 


with  possible  extensions  to  40  years  in 
some  cases.  This  period  was  scaled 
down  from  previous  proposals  in  another 
effort  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  interest  rate  charge- 
able would  amount  to  about  4V2  percent, 
which  would  be  the  current  average  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  ma- 
turities, plus  one-half  of  1  percent.  Half 
of  this  added  percentage  would  be  allo- 
cated to  a  sinking  fimd  to  offset  losses. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  original  bill  we 
included  a  loading  of  only  one-fourth 
ot  1  percent.  But  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  administration  more  than  halfway, 
we  added  another  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent as  a  sinking  fund. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
we  have  adopted  the  criteria  the  ad- 
ministration laid  down,  and  we  reduced 
from  40  years  to  30  years  the  period  for 
which  the  loans  would  normally  be 
made.  So  we  have  leaned  over  back- 
ward in  our  elTorts  to  meet  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  President. 

Under  the  terms  of  Senate  bill  722, 
applications  for  loans  for  private  proj- 
ects must  normally  be  approved  by  an 
agency  of  the  State,  and  the  project 
must  be  consistent  with  an  overall  area 
development  program  approved  by  the 
Administrator. 

The  terms  of  the  loans  for  public  fa- 
cilities would  be  similar  to  those  appli- 
cable to  private  loans,  except  that  the 
mftTimiim  period  would  be  40  years  in- 
stead of  30  years.  The  interest  rate 
would  be  the  same  as  that  for  private 
loans,  except  that  the  added  percentage 
would  be  one-fourth  of  1  percent  in- 
stead of  one-half  ot  1  percent,  taking  as 
its  base  the  average  interest  rate  on 
Oovemment  loans  for  all  comparable 
maturities;  but  the  loading  or  added 
percentage  would  be  one-quarter  of  1 


percent  instead  of  the  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent as  for  the  loans  to  new  private 
enterprises. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  if  I 
may.  about  the  purposes  for  which  these 
loans  for  public  facilities  would  prob- 
ably be  used.  They  would  be  used  for 
facilities  which  would  help  a  locality  to 
attract  and  to  hold  industry.  The  two 
purposes  which  would  be  most  common 
would  be  provision  for  Industrial  water, 
which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  at- 
tract new  industry  today,  and  also  pro- 
vision for  what  are  called  mdustrial 
parks,  whereby  buildings  are  constructed 
which  are  capable  of  subdivision  for  use 
by  a  nimiber  of  £mall  concerns,  and 
which  have  access  roads,  water,  sewage, 
electric  light,  and  telephone  service  con- 
nections, so  that  all  a  small  business 
need  do  Is  move  in.  In  certain  other 
cases  perhaps  a  water  or  sewage  system 
might  be  eligible  for  such  a  loan,  but. 
in  the  main,  the  emphasis  would  be  on 
industrial  facilities  rather  than  com- 
munity amenities. 

In  our  report  we  point  out  that  a  de- 
pressed area  may  have  many  assets 
which  can  be  used  by  industry,  such  as 
labor  and  water  facilities,  but  it  may 
lack  one  public  facility  by  which  all  the 
others  may  be  utilized;  for  example, 
adequate  water  supply  for  industrial  use. 
adequate  sewage  facilities,  or  access  to  a 
navigable  river  or  a  railroad. 

Let  me  touch,  if  I  may,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  loans  for  rural  development  areas. 
The  need  for  new  industry  in  such  areas 
is  quite  apparent,  and  is  admitted  by 
all  students  of  the  problem.  There  is 
a  large  supply  of  idle  time  in  those  lo- 
calities— the  idle  time  of  farmers  during 
off  seasons  and  the  idle  time  of  members 
of  a  farm  family.  In  fact,  the  idle  time 
of  farm  workers  in  areas  of  low-income 
probably  constitutes  the  greatest  un- 
used resource  such  communities  have,  if 
that  idle  time  could  only  be  translated 
into  productive  effort  much  good  would 
result. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  these 
loans  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
small  plants,  many  of  them  processing 
plants  to  handle  local  farm  products, 
thereby  enabling  labor  in  those  areas  to 
be  more  fully  employed,  and  hence  in- 
crease ofl-the-farm  income. 

This  has  been  a  recommendation  of 
all  students  of  agriculture.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  set  up  what 
it  calls  its  rural  redevelopment  program, 
but  the  Department  has  insisted  that 
each  locality  must  finance  its  own  efforts 
and  there  is  to  be  no  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

The  rural  redevelopment  program  in 
the  South  has  just  been  surveyed  by  a 
very  distinguished  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  what  the  agriculture  com- 
mittee of  the  association  stated  about 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture so  far  as  it  relates  to  rural 
redeveloiMnent: 

The  low-lnoome  niral  problem  Is  far  too 
vast  and  deep  seated  to  be  solved  by  the 
rural  development  program  as  presently  con- 
ceived. While  the  cautious  grassroots  ap- 
proach   of    this    program    may    have    been 
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largely  Juattflable  up  to  date.  It  will  have  to 
iMcome  mucH  more  sharply  focvised,  better 
Integrated  and  coordinated,  much  bolder  in 
Its  objectives,  and  far  better  financed  If 
It  Is  to  make  significant  Inroads  In  reducing 
the  South's  widespread  rural  poverty.  Em- 
phasis has  been  placed  too  exclusively  on 
only  one  essential  Ingredient  of  progress — 
local  Initiative  and  enterprise.  The  other 
essential  Ingredient— outside  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate— has  been  too  often  Ignored  and  neg- 
lected.   Such  a  one-sided  approach — 

I  take  it  they  are  referring  to  the 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— 

(a)  seriously  obscures  the  basic  fact  that, 
given  their  own  very  limited  resources,  low- 
Income  rural  communities  cannot  solve  their 
problems  with  the  best  of  local  leadership 
and  cooperation:  and  (b)  reinforces  the  un- 
fortunate    cultural     heritage     and     narrow 

•oclopoUtlcal  outlook  of  many  State  and  lo- 
cal leaders,  thereby  tending  to  preserve 
rather  than  to  change  the  status  quo  In 
low-Income  rxu-al  areas.  Particularly  needed 
are  large  Increases  In  Federal  appropriations 
and  grants-in-aid  for  Improved  general  and 
▼ocatlonal  education,  for  a  much  greater 
amount  of  supervised  farm  credit,  for  more 
special  agricultural  research  and  extension 
services,  for  more  adequate  labor  market  In- 
formation and  employment  swrvlces,  and  for 
better  health  facilities.  In  rural  areas.  Cost- 
ly though  such  programs  would  be,  they 
could  be  easily  financed  by  diversion  to  this 
purpose  of  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
amounts  now  expended  on  farm  price-sup- 
port programs.  In  view  of  the  present  stu- 
pendous waste  of  human  resources  In  our 
low-Income  rural  areas,  can  we  afford  to  do 
any  less? 

Mr.  President,  who  do  you  suppose 
were  the  members  who  Issued  that  re- 
port? Were  they  extreme  radicals  or 
left-wingers?  Not  at  all.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  Mr.  Lauren 
K.  Soth,  editor  of  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
the  central  newspaper  of  the  great 
Cowles  chain,  which  publishes  a  news- 
l>aper  in  Minneapolis,  and  has  given  to 
the  world  Look  magazine. 

Vice  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
Donald  R.  Murphy,  director  of  Edi- 
torial Research,  Wallaces'  Farmer  and 
Iowa  Homestead. 

Another  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  A.  C.  Hoffman,  vice  president 
Of  Kraft  Poods  Co. — a  large  food  proc- 
essor. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
were:  John  App.  of  the  Seabrook  Farm- 
ing Corp.;  John  A.  Baker,  director,  leg- 
islative services.  National  Farmers 
Union ;  Murray  R.  Benedict,  professor  of 
agricultural  economics.  University  of 
California — an  extremely  conservative 
agricultural  economist;  John  D.  Black, 
professor  of  agricultural  economics,  Har- 
vard University;  Robert  K.  Buck,  Wau- 
kee,  Iowa;  Harry  W.  Cvilbreth,  vice  pres- 
ident. Nationwide  Insurance;  John  H. 
Davis,  director,  program  in  agriculture 
and  business.  Harvard  University;  Arval 
L.  Erlkson.  economic  adviser,  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Co. — a  distinguished  packing 
firm  in  my  own  city  of  Chicago;  Oscar 
Heline,  Marcus,  Iowa;  Prank  W.  Hussey, 
vice  president,  Maine  Potato  Coimcil — 
his  name  ought  to  strike  a  soft  spot  in 
the  hearts  of  the  representatives  from 


Maine;  E.  W.  Kieckhefer,  farm  editor, 
the  Cotirier-Joumal ;  Herschel  D.  New- 
som,  master,  National  Orange;  R.  J. 
Odegard,  of  the  O.  J.  Odegard  Potato 
Co.;  William  H.  Nicholls,  chairman,  de- 
partment of  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration, Vanderbilt  University ; 
James  O.  Patton,  president,  National 
Farmers  Union;  and  Theodore  W. 
Schultz,  chairman,  department  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Chicago. 

This  is  a  group  of  trained  men  who 
are  saying  that  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  vitally  defec- 
tive in  that  it  does  not  provide  for  out- 
side national  aid  and  financing  to  help 
Improve  the  condition  of  the  low-income 
farms  and  counties  of  the  United  States. 

The  depressed  Indian  reservations  and 
communities  would  also  be  eligible  for 
such  redevelopment  loans.  This  would 
help  many  additional  groups  in  numer- 
ous other  States. 

In  addition  to  the  three  revolving  loan 
funds  other  services  are  provided  by  the 
bill.  There  is  an  outright  one-shot 
grant  of  $75  million  to  be  parceled  out  to 
communities  which  cannot  fully  repay 
the  loans  which  might  be  made  to  them. 
This  amount  would  be  supplementary  to 
the  loans  for  especially  hard-pressed 
communities.  In  addition,  information 
available  to  the  Government  would  be 
supplied  to  the  designated  areas  and 
to  Government  procurement  divisions, 
and  an  authorization  for  appropriation 
of  $4,500,000  a  year  would  permit  the 
Administrator  to  make  technical  assist- 
ance grants  to  designated  areas. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy would  be  enabled  to  give  additional 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities  in 
industrial  redevelopment  areas,  and  lu*- 
ban  planning  grants  would  be  made 
available  to  designated  areas  having  a 
population  of  25,000  or  more. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  vocational  training  in  desig- 
nated areas,  and  as  has  been  men- 
tioned several  times,  a  fund  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  purpose  of  making  subsist- 
ence payments  to  unemployed  persons 
being  retrained  and  not  entitled  to  un- 
employment compensation. 

THE  EUROPEAN  KXPEXICMCX 

The  enactment  of  S.  722  would  not  re- 
sult in  a  radical  new  program  which  has 
never  been  tried.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  have 
had  similar  programs  in  effect  for  some 
time,  and  part  of  the  financing  for  such 
programs  has  undoubtedly  been  made 
possible  by  U.S.  foreign  aid  dollars.  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  never  question  the  wis- 
dom of  such  aid.  Marshall  plan  dollars 
have  helped  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope to  recover  their  economic  potential 
and  thus  stave  off  the  onslaught  of  com- 
munism. Nevertheless,  we  can  hardly 
blame  the  unemployed  worker  and  the 
hard-hit  businessmen  in  our  own  de- 
pressed areas  if  they  wonder  why,  if  we 
help  Europe  do  it,  we  cannot  help  our 
own  people. 

I  have  always  defended  the  program 
of  foreign  aid.  I  have  believed  in  it.  I 
have  supported  it.    I  have  voted  for  it. 

In  1954  when  I  was  a  candidate  for 
reelection  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  and 
voted  for  it  on  every  yea  and  nay  vote, 
only  to  be  Immediately  attacked  by  my 
Republican  opponent,  who  denounced 
me  for  supix)rting  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Then_the  President  paid  me  the 
courtesy  of  making  a  special  trip  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  plead  for  my  defeat. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  reelected  by  a  major- 
ity of  241,000.  This  may  indicate  why 
some  of  us  feel  a  little  pained  at  the 
pleas  of  the  administration  that  we 
should  not  cut  a  dollar  from  the  foreign 
aid  program.  For,  when  a  Democrat 
supports  the  administration  to  the  hilt 
on  this  issue,  he  is  immediately  attacked 
by  the  followers  of  the  administration, 
and  the  national  administration  indeed 
"eggs"  its  followers  on  to  attack  those 
who  have  supported  it.  This  apparently 
is  the  administration's  way  of  cooperat- 
ing in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  administra- 
tion not  only  asked  for  $3.9  billion  for 
foreign  aid.  but  2  days  later,  when  the 
mterlm  Draper  committee  report  came 
in.  an  additional  $400  million  was  asked 
for. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  struggling  to 
control  myself. 

I  think  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  for  an 
administration  which  demands  aid  for 
F>eople  in  other  countries  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide proper  aid  for  starving  people  in  this 
country  and  to  condemn  as  "wild 
spenders"  those  who  would  feed  hungry 
Americans  and  provide  work  for  the 
American  unemployed. 

I  may  end  up  by  voting  for  foreign 
aid,  and  if  I  do.  I  suppose  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  followers  will  once  again 
pay  me  the  compliment  of  denouncing 
me  with  all  the  strength  they  have.  If 
so.  I  will  welcome  the  denunciation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  knows  I  am  supporting  him 
fully  with  respect  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  every 
argument  the  Senator  has  made  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Would  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  agree,  however,  that 
the  two  measures  about  which  he  has 
been  talking  are  separate?  One  deals 
with  support  and  aid  for  our  own  i>eo- 
ple.  and  that  is  closer  to  my  own  heart 
than  aid  and  support  for  any  other  peo- 
ple. The  other  measure  deals  with  our 
foreign  pKjlicy  and  with  the  defense  of 
this  country.  Those  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rate problems. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  not 
agree  that  we  should  make  our  fight  for 
this  measure,  which  the  Senator  has  in- 
troduced and  which  I  have  supported, 
and  for  all  the  measures  to  help  our 
own  people,  because  helping  our  people 
is  our  first  concern,  but  that  we  should 
consider  aid  to  other  countries  upon  the 
merits  of  that  issue? 
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Mr.  DOUCH^AS.  I  agree  with  my 
friend. 

Mr.  OOOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  find  it  hard  to 
understand  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who.  on  the  one  hsuul.  says,  "You 
cannot  give  aid  to  the  people  at  home," 
and,  (>i  the  other  hand,  says,  "You  must 
lavish  assistance  on  i>eople  abroad."  I 
cannot  understand  an  administration 
which  puts  the  needs  of  people  abroad 
far  above  the  needs  of  people  at  home, 
and  condemns  equally  those  who  try  to 
relieve  the  need  at  home  and  those  who 
think  some  economies  could  be  made  in 
expenditures  abroad.  I  cannot  under- 
stand that  psychology.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  mini- 
mize the  imiwrtance  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
with  all  my  heart. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  know  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Without  question, 
when  It  comes  to  the  point  of  consider- 
ing whether  we  should  take  care  of  our 
own  people  or  of  the  people  in  another 
country,  the  people  of  our  own  coxmtry 
come  first.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that. 

I  agree  also  with  the  Senator  that  it 
would  be  much  easier,  for  all  of  us  who 
have  supported  foreign  aid  because  we 
believe  it  has  a  connection  with  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  its  security,  if 
the  administration  showed  more  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. I  must  make  that  statement,  al- 
though I  am  a  Republican  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party.  That  would 
make  it  much  easier  for  us.  For  myself, 
though,  I  approach  each  one  of  these 
proposals  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  for 
each  of  these  great  programs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
which  is  characteristically  high-minded. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  suffers  quite 
as  much,  however,  as  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  who,  when  we  support 
the  administration  on  proposed  foreign 
aid  legislation,  are  immediately  de- 
nounced by  the  followers  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  who  then  find  the  ad- 
ministration also  coming  forward  to  at- 
tack us.  For  instance,  I  voted  in  favor 
of  every  foreign  aid  proposal  in  the  last 
session.  I  then  went  back  to  my  State 
of  Illinois,  and  I  foimd  that  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  had  primed  peo- 
ple to  get  up  and  say,  "On  so  many 
rollcalls  you  voted  against  economy.-  I 
found  that  the  rollcalls  they  were  citing 
were  the  foreign  aid  rollcalls.  in  con- 
nection with  which  I  had  supported  the 
administration. 

In  other  words,   the  administration 

condemns  us  in  Washington  if  we  do  not 
support  it,  and  the  Republicans  condemn 
us  at  home  if  we  do  support  it.  I  object 
to  this  schizophrenia — not  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because 
he  Is  a  well-integrated,  noble  man — ^but 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Party,  at 
least  in  the  Middle  West  Some  of  us 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  are  be- 
coming sick  and  tired  at  these  tactics. 
Some  day  the  cheek  will  turn.  We  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  Christians  .%11  the 


time,  while  the  other  group  holds  us 
around  the  neck  and  pummels  the  life 
out  of  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
pretend  to  suffer  the  same  anguish  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  toad  underneath 
the  harrow  knows  the  sharpness  of  the 
blade,  whereas  the  man  who  rides  in  the 
seat  does  not  know  quite  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  the  problem,  because  I 
am  a  Republican  from  a  Democratic 
State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  people  of 
Kentucky  recogiiize  the  qualities  of  my 
good  friend.  But  I  say  that  the  admin- 
istration shows  both  poor  judgment  and 
hardheartedness  in  opposing  measures 
for  the  relief  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to 
discuss  this  other  subject,  but  my  emo- 
tions are  very  deep. 

Now,  may  I  turn  to  this  foreign  experi- 
ence. 

CEEAT   BRTTAIM 

Great  Britain  has  had  the  longest  and 
most  rounded  experience  with  legisla- 
tion to  aid  depressed  areas.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  study,  "Experience 
With  Development  Areas  in  Great 
Britain,"  by  Flexner  and  Ritter— Month- 
ly Labor  Review.  May  1957 — and  the 
article  by  Prof.  William  H.  Miemyk— In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations  Review.  Oc- 
tober 1958 — summarize  the  British  legis- 
lation and  experience  from  1934  through 
1956.  Mr.  Sar  A.  Levitan.  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  has  reviewed  these  and  other 
studies  for  me,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his 
help. 

In  the  black  1920s  and  1930's.  unem- 
ployment was  concentrated  in  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  coal,  steel,  and  textiles 
In  South  Wales  and  the  industrial  north. 
I  was  twice  in  England  at  that  time  and 
went  through  these  areas.  The  people 
and  the  Government  seemed  at  their  wits 
end.  not  knowing  what  to  do  about  the 
situation. 

The  first  legislation  was  passed  in  1934 
to  "facilitate  the  economic  development 
and  social  improvement '  of  four  areas 
suffering  from  unemplosrment,  commis- 
sioners were  empowered  to  make  plans, 
to  assist  or  start  industrial  projects  in 
cooperation  with  local  and  national 
agencies  and  private  groups,  and  to  dis- 
tribute grants  for  these  purposes.  Later, 
amendments  strengthened  these  efforts. 
In  1945,  the  Distribution  of  Industry  Act 
was  adopted  to  apply  to  four  large  areas 
or,  more  accurately,  regions. 

In  July  1958,  following  the  rise  of  un- 
employment in  England,  the  British 
Parliament — again  under  Tory  control — 
amended  the  Distribution  of  Industry 
Act  which  has  been  summarized  in  the 
two  articles  previously  referred  to.  In- 
stead of  designating  special  regions  as 
eligible  for  aid,  the  new  act  qualified  for 
preferential  treatment  any  community 
having  a  high  rate  of  unemployment 
which  was  likely  to  persist. 


The  amendment  also  widened  the  scope 
of  the  act  by  extending  aid  to  trade  es- 
tablishments as  well  as  Industrial  under- 
takings locating  in  the  depressed  locali- 
ties. 

In  defending  the  amendment  and  the 
vigorous  application  of  the  distribution 
of  mdustry — industrial  finance — bill  be- 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Government  asserted  that 
the  most  effective  means  to  combat  un- 
employment is  to  concentrate  allocation 
of  economic  resources  in  areas  where 
chronic  unemployment  prevails,  and 
pledged  that  the  fight  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment in  these  areas  would  not  be 
frustrated  for  want  of  capital.  He  also 
pleaded  for  the  enactment  of  a  flexible 
program,  which  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  "act  swiftly  in  any  locality 

where  serious  unemployment  had  arisen 
and  was  likely  to  persist"— London 
■nmes.  May  1. 1958. 

The  amended  act  brings  the  British 
approach  closer  to  the  legislation  pro- 
posed in  S.  722.  The  original  act  speci- 
fied eight  regions  which  were  qualified 
for  assistance,  while  the  present  legisla- 
tion makes  assistance  available  on  a 
labor-market  basis,  the  same  as  S.  722. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  tmder 
S.  722  only  areas  having  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  over  6  percent  are  eligible 
for  assistance,  which  is  50  percent 
greater  than  the  British  requirement  of 
a  4-percent  rate  of  unemployment,  which 
qualifies  communities  for  assistance. 

The  Labor  Department  study  does  not 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  effectivaiess  of 
the  British  Distribution  of  Industry  Act, 
but  Prof.  Ben  W.  Lewis,  in  a  study  for 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  concluded 
in  1952  that  the  British  measures  to  aid 
depressed  areas  broadened  the  economic 
base  of  these  areas : 

IiCany  new  Industries  have  started  In  the 
[depressed)  areas  bringing  a  diversification 
which  should  protect  them  in  the  future 
from  concentrated  emplojrment.  This  is 
particularly  true  because  many  of  these  in- 
dustries are  of  a  new  lighter  type  for  which 
the  prospects  of  expansion  are  great.  ("Brit- 
ish   Planning    and     Nationalization,"    pp. 

182-3.) 

Prof.  William  H.  Miemyk  in  his  article, 
"British  and  American  Approaches  to 
Structural  Unemployment,"  concludes 
that  the  British  experience  to  reduce 
unonployment  in  depressed  areas  has 
been  "impressive."  He  argues  for  the 
adaptation  of  similar  policies  in  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  an  excerpt  from  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Review  briefly  simamarizes 
existing  provisions  to  combat  chronic 
imemployment  in  several  European 
countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  these  articles  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  articles  may  be  printed  as 
requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

smanc  British  rtmamttta 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  listd  areas,  the 
Distribution  of  Industry  Act  empowered 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  improve  sites  and 
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to  biilld  factories:  to  acquire  land,  if 
necessary  by  compulsory  purchase,  for 
Industrial  sites  or  for  access  thereto;  to 
acquire  and  improve  derelict  land  either 
for  indiistrial  sites  or  for  community  fa- 
cilities; to  give  financial  assistance  to 
local  authorities  or  nonprofit  agencies 
for  such  work.  Oovemment  grants  or 
loans  were  made  available  for  basic  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  for  example,  transpor- 
tation, power,  lighting,  sanitation,  and 
housing,  necessary  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Board  could  also  make  loans  to  nonprofit 
industrial  or  trading  estate  companies  to 
provide  industrial  premises.  In  addition, 
the  Treasury  was  empowered  to  give  an- 
nual grants  or  loans  to  enable  industrial 
undertakings,  either  already  established 
or  propKjsed,  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed 
capital. 

The  Distribution  of  Industry  Act 
also  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
sponsibility for  securing  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  new  industrial  development 
throughout  the  country.  All  persons 
were  required  to  notify  the  Board  of 
Trade  if  they  intended  to  erect  an  indus- 
trial building  of  more  than  5,000  square 
feet  and  to  furnish  particulars  of  the 
type  of  production,  floor  space,  and  the 
nimiber  of  workers  to  be  employed.  The 
Board  of  Trade  then  discussed  with  the 
industrialists  where  it  would  be  to  their 
interest,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  to  locate  the  proposed 
building.  Information  concerning  the 
economic  structure  of  a  large  number  of 
districts  containing  possible  sites,  and 
the  availability  of  labor,  power,  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  other  relevant 
matters  was  assembled  by  the  Location 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  facilitate 
planning  concerning  industrial  sites, 
both  with  the  Oovemment  agencies  con- 
cerned with  plamaing  and  with  the  in- 
dustrialists. 

In  1948,  the  triennial  review  required 
under  the  Distribution  of  Industry  Act 
was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  estimated 
that  between  1939  and  1948  there  had 
been  a  net  increase  of  250,000  jobs  in  the 
6  areas  then  scheduled,  of  which  more 
than  104,550  were  manufacturing  Jobs 
accounted  for  by  firms  moving  into  or 
expanding  In  the  areas,  as  follows:  56,600 
employed  by  271  firms  in  Oovemment 
munitions  factories  converted  to  peace- 
time uses;  17,750  in  210  new  projects — 
factories  or  extensions — financed  by 
Government;  14,100  in  233  new  proj- 
ects— ^factories  or  extensions — privately 
financed;  and  16,100  in  existing  prem- 
ises. 

At  the  beginning  of  1955,  one  and  a 
half  years  before  the  Government's  as- 
sistance to  factory  building  in  these 
areas  was  discontinued,  employment  in 
the  assisted  factories  had  reached  185,- 
900,  which  was  one-third  higher  than 
the  employment  anticipated  by  the 
Board  in  1948,  on  the  basis  of  plans  then 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  progress  of  imemploy- 
ment  declines  in  the  affected  areas. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

Percent  of  insured  »mployeea  registered  as 

unemployed  in  Great  Britain  and  9  devel- 
opment areas,  by  sex,  1937,  I94S,  and  1955  > 


Areas 

Male 

Female 

1«S7 

1048 

19U 

19S7 

1»48 

1»55 

Great  Britain 

11  0 

1.6 

0.9 

7.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Northeasforn . 

10.0 

22.  u 
19.0 
28.0 
Itt.O 
21.0 

10.0 
(«) 
(*) 

2.9 

4.6 
3.8 
3.1 
3.3 

2.8 

ao 

8.3 
1.3 

3.8 

1.5 

1.2 
2.5 
2.1 
1.1 
1. 1 

1.8 
2.5 
Zl 

l.» 

8.0 

12.0 
14.0 
J0.0 
10.  0 
12.0 

12.0 

m 
(») 

2.3 

8.3 
2.8 
2.1 
8.6 
2.4 

as 
zo 

.3 
3.0 

2  3 

South     Walea    and    Moo- 
mouths  hire 

7  3 

Scottish ..... 

2,7 

West  Cumberland 

Wrpxhfun.   .     

1.0 
13 

South  Lancttshire 

(5  aroas  combined 

Mcrspj'side     .  .      ........ 

3.1 

2.8 
20 

Nortlicast  Ivancashlre 

8  arpas  comblDcd..  .. 

4.6 
2  A 

■  Data  for  1037  relate  to  July;  for  1048  and  1055,  to  June. 

>  Areas  not  schedultHi  until  after  World  War  U;  aep- 
amte  data  not  av<Ulah|p  for  1037. 

Sourw;  Data  for  1037  'lerive<l  from  Board  of  Trtwle, 
Distribution  of  Industry,  Cmd.  7540,  I^ndon,  H.M.S.O., 
October  I94!<  (app.  4).  Figures  for  1048  and  I9.V>  com- 
inited  from  data  .supplied  by  Ministry  of  Labor  and 
National  Service,  London. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  table  shows  the 
rate  at  which  unemployment  was  de- 
creased in  the  affected  areas. 

I  remember  being  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  1920's  and  1930*8  when  the  British 
were  going  through  an  industrial  depres- 
sion which  left  large  areas  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  depressed  state,  similar  to  that 
in  our  depressed  areas  of  the  present  day. 
I  remember  going  into  the  South  Wales 
coal  fields,  and  into  the  steel  towns,  and 
into  the  textile  sections  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancastershire,  as  well  as  into  the  coal, 
shipping,  and  steel  sections  of  North- 
umberland. I  found  conditions  there 
very  similar  to  what  they  are  now  in  this 
country.  Yet  they  finally  took  construc- 
tive steps  very  similar  to  those  which  we 
are  recommending  for  the  United  States. 

rTALT 

The  experience  of  Italy  in  dealing 
with  depressed  conditions  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  that  country  have  been  re- 
viewed for  me  by  Vladimir  N.  PregeU, 
also  of  the  legislative  reference  service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

During  the  first  few  years  following 
World  War  II,  the  Italian  Government 
was  primarily  concerned  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  war-torn  economy  as  a 
whole  and  did  not  take  any  steps  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  development 
of  its  depressed  southern  sector,  al- 
though this  sector  had — in  addition  to 
its  generally  depressed  condition — also 
suffered  most  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
The  Government  did.  however,  within 
the  framework  of  its  existing  policies, 
create  industrial  credit  sections  at  the 
Banks  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  to 
act  as  the  main  financing  agents  for  the 
revitalization  of  the  economies  of  the 
southern  mainland,  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
respectively. 

The  earliest  Italian  legislative  meas- 
ure on  area  development  was  a  legisla- 
tive decree  in  late  1947,  which  was  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  growth  of  Italian 
industrial  capacity  in  southern  Italy  by 


means  of  various  fiscal  incentives,  trans- 
portation subsidies,  and  financing  fa- 
cilitations granted  for  establishment  of 
new  Industrial  plants,  and  for  recon- 
struction, reactivation  or  expansion  of 
old  ones.  A  few  minor  supplemental 
measures  were  enacted  during  the 
following  few  years.  # 

By  1950.  the  measures  put  into  effect 
by  the  legislation  for  the  industrializa- 
tion of  the  south  were  quite  nimierous. 
They  comprised  exemption  from  pay- 
ment of  customs  duties  and  license  fees 
on  imports  of  construction  materials, 
and  of  machinery  and  equipment  re- 
quired for  construction  and  operation  of 
industrial  plants;  50  percent  reduction 
of  general  sales  tax  on  such  materials 
and  equipment;  exemption  from  pay- 
ment of  income  tax  on  earnings  derived 
from  new  industrial  investment ;  and  re- 
duction of  fees  for  transfer  and  regis- 
tration of  title  to  real  estate  necessary 
for  industrialization. 

In  1950,  first  major  advance  was  made 
in  the  active  participation  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  economic  development  of  the 
Mezzogiomo — southern  Italy.  The  Gov- 
ernment created  the  fiind  for  the  south,  a 
Government  agency  given  the  task  of 
carrying  out  a  large-scale  plan  of  public 
works  designed  to  create  such  environ- 
mental conditions  as  are  indispensable 
for  the  formation  and  effective  operation 
of  new  agricultural  and  industrial  activ- 
ities. This  task  has  often  been  given  the 
name  of  "pre-industrlalizatlon." 

In  1957,  the  Government  prepared  a 
program  of  more  extensive  public  in- 
dustrialization measures  designated  as 
the  provisions  for  the  south.  In  addi- 
tion to  increasing  the  annual  endowment 
payments,  it  authorizes  a  number  of  pub- 
lic grants,  credits,  and  incentives  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  the  industrial  sector  of 
the  southern  economy.  It  also  extends 
the  coverage  of  provisions  contained  in 
some  earlier  legislation,  particularly  to 
associations  and  consortia  established 
for  the  pre-industrialization  and  indus- 
trialization puri>ose8,  and  contains  pro- 
visions especially  favoring  develc^ment 
of  small  Industry  and  handicrafts. 

Thus  has  Italy  gained  experience  with 
area  redevelopment  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pregelj's  study  be  Inserted 
in  full  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  at 
this  point  a  statement  outlining  specific 
operations  of  the  Italian  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SFSCinC  OPDUTION8  OV  ITALIAN  PtOOKAM 

The  1967  lUUan  law  creating  tbe  "ProTl- 
alona  for  the  South"  oontalna  •  large  number 
of  provisions  facilitating  the  financing  of 
pre-industrlalizatlon  and  mostly  indusUlal- 
Isatlon  projects.  Thus,  up  to  40  percent  of 
expenditures  for  the  purchase  and  Improve- 
ment of  boats  and  fishing  gear,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  oyster  and  musael  beds,  and  for 
the  processing,  refrigeration  and  transporta- 
tion of  fish  and  fish  products,  may  be  cov- 
ered by  the  fund.    The  f\md  Is  autliorlaed  to 
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pay  in  fiUl  for  the  construction  of  water  and 
sewerage  syEtems  in  small  communes  of 
under  10,000  population,  or  to  assume  part 
of  such  costs  for  larger  communes.  In  addi- 
tion, postal  savings  system  grants  credits 
necessary  for  the  financing  of  these  public 
works  projects  whenever  they  are  carried  out 
by  the  fund.  The  fund  is  further  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of 
electric  powerplants  and  distribution  sys- 
tems in  land  Improvement  areas,  and  may 
also  undertake  the  restoration  of  toiu'lst 
sites  of  particular  historic,  artistic,  or  arch- 
eologlcal  Interest. 

In  small  communes  of  under  75,000  popu- 
lation, lacking  industrial  facUllies,  the  fund 
for  the  south  is  authorized  to  make  direct 
grants  covering  up  to  20  percent  of  cost  of 
establisiiment  of  small  and  medium  industry. 
Including  construction  of  buildings,  installa- 
tion of  machinery,  and  connections  to  exist- 
ing roads,  railroads,  and  water  and  power 
systems.  Furthermore,  up  to  30  percent  of 
expenditures  for  traneformation.  moderniza- 
tion, and  mechanization  of  small  industries 
may  be  covered  by  contributions  granted  by 
the  fund. 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  covering  by 
grants  of  up  to  one-half  of  expenditures  In- 
curred by  local  consortia,  the  organization 
of  which  for  the  purpose  of  creating  Indus- 
trial zones  Is  also  authorized  by  the  new 
fund  law.  In  carrying  out  their  pre-indus- 
triallzatlon  and  Industrialization  projects. 
Such  consortia  are  also  given  access  to  cred- 
its granted  by  the  various  semlpublic  in- 
surance and  credit  institutions.  In  addition, 
the  Cassa  depositl  e  prestltl  Is  authorized  to 
grant  to  southern  communes  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate  for  purposes  of  indus- 
trialization or  employment  Increase. 

In  order  to  make  It  possible  for  the  south- 
ern regional  medium-term  crtxllt  Institu- 
tions, created  by  an  earlier  law,  to  expand 
their  operations,  the  new  fund  law  author- 
izes the  fund  to  grant  to  these  Institutions 
subsidies  to  alleviate  the  cost  of  their  bond 
Issues  which  exceeds  the  Interest  charges 
on  their  loans.  The  law  also  authorizes  the 
industrial  credit  sections  of  the  banks  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  utilize  th^  repayments 
on  their  earlier  loans  for  granting  certain 
additional  credits.  Such  credits  may  be  used 
to  supplement  loans  granted  earlier  by  these 
sections,  as  medium-term  developmental  fi- 
nancing, not  to  exceed  50  million  lire,  of 
small  and  medium  industries,  and  to  enable 
medium  and  small  industries  to  acquire 
stocks  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products. 
Besides  direct  grants,  expanding  the  avail- 
ability of  industrial  credit,  and  extending 
fiscal  exemptions,  the  new  fund  law  pro- 
vides for  direct  public  Investment  for  public 
works. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  AEXA  BZOEVKLOPICEKT 
PKOCBAM     IM    THE    TTNITED    isTATES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  problems  which 
S.  722  is  designed  to  meet  have  been 
recognized  for  several  years.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress called  for  Federal  action  to  help 
chronically  distressed  communities. 
Later,  in  its  1955  report,  that  committee 
urged  that  the  public  works  program  be 
speeded  up,  and  that  loans  and  technical 
assistance  be  extended  to  help  these  dis- 
tressed communities  to  improve  their 
economic  conditions. 

Also  in  1955  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee made  a  careful  study  of  low- 
income  families  in  the  United  States  un- 
der the  direction  of  Senator  Sparkman 
and  called  attention  to  the  persistence 
of  low  income  in  various  rural  areas  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
depressed  industrial  areas.   The  commit- 


tee urged  a  Federal  program  to  combat 
the  basic  causes  of  economic  distress 
both  in  depressed  industrial  areas  and 
in  low-income  regions. 

In  1956  the  conmuttee  reiterated  its 
conclusion  that  a  Federal  depressed  areas 
program  was  needed,  and  the  majority 
of  the  committee  endorsed  a  comprehen- 
sive program  which  was  embodied  in  a 
bill  which  I  introduced,  S.  2663.  84th 
Congress.  That  bill  was  the  subject  of 
long  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  during  the  last  days  of  the 
session,  but  the  House  did  not  have  time 
to  act  upon  it  before  the  84th  Congress 
adjourned. 

I  hold  the  hearings  on  this  bill  in  my 
hand.  We  took  testimony  which  cov- 
ered nearly  1,200  pages.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  last  days 
of  the  session,  but  the  House  did  not 
have  time  to  act  upon  it  before  the 
84th  Congress  had  adjourned. 

Both  major  parties  called  for  Federal 
legislation  to  aid  economically  depressed 
areas  in  their  respective  1956  platforms. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform 
stated : 

We  pledge  our  party  to  support  legislation 
providing  for  an  effective  program  to  pro- 
mote Industry  and  create  jobs  in  depressed 
industrial  and  rural  areas  so  that  such  areas 
might  be  restored  to  economic  stability. 

The  Republican  Party  pledged  to — 
Provide  assistance  to  Improve  the  econom- 
ic conditions  of  areas  faced  with  persistent 
and  substantial  unemployment. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  along  with  39  co- 
sponsors,  I  introduced  S.  3683,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee. This  bill,  with  modifications,  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  last 
year,  but  did  not  become  law  because  of 
a  Presidential  pocket  veto. 

I  charge  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers with  responsibility  for  preventing 
this  measure  from  going  into  effect. 
The  record  shows  that  is  just  what  they 
have  done. 

Again  in  the  86th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced, with  38  cosponsors,  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  bill  S.  722.  This  bill  was 
the  subject  of  committee  hearings  not 
only  in  Washington  but  also  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  in  Charleston,  Beckley,  and 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  committee 
has  now  repwrted  S.  722  with  amend- 
ments. 

We  have  now  taken  over  5  years  a 
total  of  3,500  pages  of  testimony,  in  the 
Senate  committees  alone.  I  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed,  execept  for  an 
interjection  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating}. 
that  the  opposition  has  not  shown  its 
hand.  It  has  remained  silent  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  Senators, 
they  have  stayed  off  the  floor.  We  do 
not  quite  know,  aside  from  the  minority 
views,  what  their  objections  are  going  to 
be.  I  have  studied  the  objections  which 
they  have  made  in  their  minority  views, 
indeed.  I  have  studied  chem  very  thor- 
oughly. I  have  studied  the  objections 
which  have  been  advanced  informally, 
and  the  objections  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  various  financial  journals.  I 
should  like  to  deal  with  some  of  them. 


before  they  are  sprung  on  us  on  the  floor 

on  Monday. 

One  objection  is  that  we  are  setting 
up  a  separate  administration  to  deal 
with  this  subject.  It  is  alleged  that  what 
we  should  do  instead  is  to  place  it  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  the  determined  and 
indeed  the  irreconcilable  opponent  of  all 
programs  for  community  development 
and  adequate  care  for  the  depressed 
areas  of  the  Nation.  We  do  not  confide 
a  child  to  the  tender  care  of  a  nurse  who 
dislikes  children.  We  do  not  use  wolves 
to  take  care  of  sheep. 

If  we  place  the  bill  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
*we  can  be  certain  that  they  will  anaes- 
thetize it.  that  they  will  refuse  to  admin- 
ister it,  that  they  will  administer  the 
program  in  the  same  way  in  which  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  administers  the  farm  pro- 
gram, namely,  to  besmirch  it  and  to 
weaken  it.  These  are  harsh  words,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  think  they  are  truthful 
words.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  them,  but 
candor  compels  me  to  do  so. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  criteria 
which  we  have  laid  down  for  the  testing 
of  the  areas  which  are  to  be  eligible  are 
inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  these  criteria  are  the 
criteria  advanced  by  the  administration 
itself.  Instead  of  taking  absolute  figures 
of  unemployment,  they  wanted  to  use 
an  absolute  minimum  but  then  to  relate 
the  unemployment  in  a  given  locality  to 
the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
That  is  the  test  which  we  have  adopted. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  this  is  a  better 
test  than  the  one  which  we  originally 
provided.  We  are  willing  to  learn  from 
the  administration  when  it  presents 
something  that  is  worthwhile.  It  seldom 
does,  but  when  it  does,  we  are  willing 
to  learn.  Now  that  we  have  adopted 
their  criteria,  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
come  forth  and  say,  "Oh.  those  are  not 
proiJer  criteria." 

In  colloquy  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  in  later  discussion 
I  believe  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
this  bill  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  all 
types  of  unemployment.  By  it  we  can- 
not deal  with  cyclical  unemployment, 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  effective  de- 
mand. It  is  not  intended  to  deal  with 
seasonal  employment.  It  is  intended, 
however,  to  deal  with  structural  unem- 
ployment and  to  provide  capital  to  start 
new  industries  in  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surpluses,  provided  the  localities 
themselves  also  contribute,  and  provided 
private  capital  also  comes  forward  and 
provides  a  large  share  of  the  fixed  cap- 
ital and  all  of  the  working  capital. 

I  suppose  that  objectors  will  say: 
"Let  private  enterprise  do  it.  Let  the 
Government  keep  its  hands  off."  In 
fact,  this  is  about  what  is  said  in  the 
minority  views,  at  page  43,  where  it  is 
stated: 

The  basic  defect  of  the  approach  of  thla 
bUl  is  tills:  It  runs  counter  to  the  precepts 
of  what  Is  still  essentiaUy  a  private  market 
mechanism  operating  within  a  dynamic  and 
growing  economy. 
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This  Is  the  kind  of  talk  we  heard  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1930, 1931,  and 
1932.  and  which  had  its  repudiation  by 
the  people  in  1932.  1934,  and  1936. 

It  was  said  of  the  Bourbons  that  they 
learned  nothing  and  forgot  nothing.  I 
would  say  that  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic Bourbons  of  this  country  do  not 
seem  to  leam  anything,  but  they  seem 
to  forget  a  great  deal. 

The  purpose  of  S.  722  is  to  help  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  to  channel  some 
of  our  growth  of  industrial  capital  into 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  This 
is  far  better  than  to  subsidize  airlines, 
railways,  the  oil  industry,  ship  builders, 
and  other  groups,  who  enjoy  Govern- 
ment largess.  It  is  far  better  than  a 
protective  tariff,  which  is  advocated  by 
many  of  those  who  are  opposing  the  bill. 

The  idea  that  government  must  be  es- 
sentially sterile  and  negative  is  a  very 
limited  idea.  It  sometimes  is  sterile,  but 
it  need  not  be. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  the  minor- 
ity views,  and  I  too  have  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  only  objections  were 
made  to  the  bill  and  that  I  could  find  no 
alternative  afflrmative  suggestions  to- 
ward meeting  the  problems  which  the 
bill  seeks  to  meet.  Did  the  minority 
siiggest  any  remedies  for  the  problems 
the  Senator  has  been  discussing? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  be  chari- 
table in  what  I  say.  I  did  not  find  any 
constructive  suggestions.  All  I  found 
was  negative  criticism.  Undoubtedly  en 
amendment  will  be  proposed  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BusHl.  which  will  be  presented  under 
the  guise  of  preventing  a  transfer  of  a 
plant  from  one  locality  to  another.  Let 
me  say  that  we  have  guarded  adequately 
against  that  in  the  text  of  the  bill, 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  read.  I  shall  read  it  again.  It  is 
contained  in  section  6(a)  on  page  9  of 
the  bUl: 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  b«  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  estab- 
Uahments  relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  such  assistance  will  result  in 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  increasing  unemplo3maent. 

We  may  quarrel  about  whether  the 
language  is  tight  enough.  Certainly  it 
is  our  intent  to  have  it  tight.  It  is 
spelled  out  on  page  22  of  the  committee 
report,  and  I  should  like  to  read  that 
part  of  the  report.  This  report  will  have 
a  persuasive  influence  upon  the  Adminis- 
trator. Let  me  read  the  section  of  the 
report  dealing  with  this  subject: 

If  the  proposed  transfer  of  a  plant  from 
one  area  to  another  will  create  as  much  un- 
employment In  the  area  It  leaves  as  It  ab- 
sorbs In  the  area  it  moves  to,  nothing  has 
been  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
overall  economy  of  the  United  States.  Ttie 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  a  transfer  of  this 
sort  would  not  be  Justified.  Expansion  of 
existing  firms  and  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  new  business  or  new  branches  of 
firms  in  business  elsewhere,  without  at  the 
Huna  time  substantially  reducing  existing 
employment  opportunities.  Is  the  aim  of  thU 
Federal  assistance.  In  an  expanding  econ- 
omy ample  opportunities  can  be  found  to  de- 


velop the  depressed  areas  without  Injury  to 
other  areas  of  the  countxy. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  channel 
economic  growth,  or  to  help  channel  a 
Ijortion  of  that  growth,  into  areas  which 
otherwise  would  be  neglected,  not  to 
transfer  plants  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. That  is  the  clear  purpose  of  the 
present  text  of  the  bill.  It  is  further  re- 
inforce^ by  the  report,  and  attempts  to 
change  the  wording  still  further  will 
simply  be  attempts  to  divide  the  forces 
which  may  be  supporting  the  bill  by  con- 
juring up  nonexistent  dangers. 

I  understand  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  the  very  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI,  who  is  one 
of  the  finest  Members  of  this  body,  to 
limit  the  loans  which  can  be  made  to 
land  and  buildings,  but  to  exclude  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  as  bases  of  loans. 
I  think  I  should  make  a  statement  on 
this  point,  so  that  it  may  appear  in  the 
Record,  and  so  that  Senators  and  the 
press  may  study  It  over  the  weekend  and 
make  up  their  minds  about  it. 

The  cost  of  land  is  relatively  small  in 
depressed  areas  because  the  area  Is  de- 
pressed. The  cost  of  the  buildings  will 
not  be  much  either,  because  it  is  to  be 
hoF>ed  that  an  exifting  old  building  will 
be  taken  over  and  rehabilitated  with  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  capital 

I  think  I  can  say,  in  this  connection 
however  that  three-  and  four-story  plant 
buildings  are  not  very  effective  in  mod- 
em industry,  which  Increasingly  moves 
into  one-story  buildings.  But  the  con- 
sideration which  really  will  make  or 
break  the  deal  is  whether  the  new  in- 
dustry can  finance  the  equipment  and 
machinery  which  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  whole  enterprise. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  most 
machinery  and  equipment  manufactur- 
ers are  prepared  to  finance  the  sale  of 
equipment  on  time  loans  with  notes. 
But  just  as  is  the  case  when  one  buys 
an  automobile  on  time  over  a  2-year  or 
3 -year  i>eriod  through  a  finance  com- 
pany, so  with  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment: the  interest  rate  which  Is  charged 
is  so  very  high  that  in  many  instances 
it  will  break  the  deal  entirely,  first, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  capital 
equipment  which  is  required  to  start  the 
industry;  and,  second,  because  of  the 
time  payments  and  the  notes  by  which  it 
is  financed  carry  too  high  a  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

As  regards  tying  up  money  in  special- 
ized machines,  I  am  certainly  not  an  ex- 
pert in  the  machlno-tool  business,  but  I 
had  thought  there  were  certain  general- 
purpose  machines,  such  as  lathes  and 
punch  presses,  and  so  on,  which  could 
be  applied  to  a  multitude  of  uses,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  a  concern  failed,  such 
machines  could  be  removed  and  either 
sold  in  the  secondhand  market  or  used 
by  someone  else. 

I  do  not  propose  loans  for  highly  spe- 
cialized m£u:hlnes  or  for  a  steel  mill  re- 
quiring the  investment  of  $50  million,  or 
tor  a  powerplant;  but  in  certain  indus- 
tries, in  which  the  ratio  of  capital  to 
labor  is  not  too  high,  generalized  ma- 
chines could  be  installed  on  the  basis  of 
these  loans.     Then  if  payments  were 


not  made,  the  machines  could  be  repos- 
sessed. 

Ordinarily,  when  machinery  and 
equipment  are  placed  in  a  factory  build- 
ing, it  is  done  subject  to  someone  else's 
mortgage.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
interest  rate  is  so  high.  When  we  come 
to  this  kind  of  situation,  where  there  is 
one  first  mortgage,  and  then  a  second 
mortgage  which  covers  the  whole  plant, 
equipment,  and  machinery,  natiutdly. 
the  interest  rate  will  be  lower.  If  one 
intends  to  sell  a  machine  tool  in  Con- 
necticut or  Pennsylvania,  he  will  have  to 
pl3u;e  the  machine  subject  to  someone 
else's  mortgage. 

How  would  the  Administrator  deter- 
mine what  are  reasonable  terms  for 
loans  from  private  finance  companies 
which  would  have  to  be  refused  by  the 
financial  institutions  before  granting 
such  a  loan?  It  occurs  to  me  that  he 
would  have  to  use  a  certain  amount  of 
judgment  and  discretion.  If  the  inter- 
est rate  were  around  12,  13,  or  15  per- 
cent, as  it  usually  is  for  these  things,  he 
would  decide  that  it  was  not  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  iperfectly  willing  to  leave  this 
matter  to  his  discretion.  I  do  not  think 
industries  should  be  made  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant rate  of  interest. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  amendment  to 
be  proix)sed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  while  offered  with  the  best  mo- 
tives in  the  world,  will  if  it  is  made  effec- 
tive virtually  kill  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  ready  to 
yield  the  floor,  but  I  wish  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  other  matters.  It  is  reported  that 
another  amendment  may  be  offered 
which  would  restrict  the  application  of 
the  bill  to  so-called  one-Industry  towns. 
This  would  miss  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
program.  Senate  bill  722  is  designed  to 
help  areas  of  persistent  and  sulietantial 
unemployment  or  areas  of  low  Income 
and  underemployment.  Areas  such  as 
the  Huntington- Ashland  area  of  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  can  be  depressed 
by  lack  of  work  in  the  coal  industry, 
although  the  area  also  has  chemicals 
and  steel.  But  it  is  still  badly  distressed 
and  in  need  of  help. 

Moreover,  a  community  could  have 
two  or  more  depressed  industries,  such 
as  textiles,  coal,  and  railroading.  This, 
I  think,  is  true  of  some  Pennsylvania 
areas. 

The  Altoona  area  suffers  for  example 
not  merely  from  a  depression  in  the 
coal  industry,  but  also  from  a  depres- 
sion in  railroad  repair  work.  The  an- 
thracite regions  of  Pennsylvania  suffer 
not  merely  from  a  depression  in  the  coal 
industry,  but  also  from  a  depression  in 
the  textile  industry. 

Moreover,  there  are  areas  of  general 
decline  because  of  shifts  of  demand  and 
shifts  of  plant  locations.  The  one- 
industry  concept  would  knock  out  these 
areas  despite  their  genuine  need. 

In  short,  we  aim  to  help  distressed 
areas  and  low-income  areas,  not  merely 
those  with  one  Industry,  but  those  de- 
pressed from  whatever  causes.  The  one- 
industry  concept  would  drastically  re- 
strict the  program. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  Inflation- 
ary argument  and  have  pointed  out  that 
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It  is  a  very  superficial  argument.  I 
have  said  that  the  use  of  additional 
capital  would  put  idle  labor  to  work  pro- 
ducing commodities  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  produced;  and  that  hence 
the  physical  production  or  the  physical 
volume  of  production  would  be  increas- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  the  volume  of 
the  circulating  medium  was  increasing. 
I  have  pointed  out  this  mi;?ht  compen- 
sate in  whole,  but  certainly  it  would 
compensate  in  part,  for  thi;  increase  in 
the  circulating  medium,  and  therefore 
there  need  not  be  an  increase  in  prices. 
I  hope  that  before  the  session  is  con- 
cluded today,  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  will  take  the  fioor  and  state 
their  objections  to  it.  I  submit  that  on 
the  record  S.  722  should  be  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

ExHrerr  1       j 
(From  Monthly  Labor  Revleir,  May  1957, 

vol.801  I 

EXPEKIENCE  Wn-H  DEVELOPMENT  AREAS  IN 

Great  Brttain 
(By  Jean  A.  Flexner  and  Ann  S.  Rltter  >) 
Areas  of  labor  surplus  persisting  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States  during  periods  of 
high  general  employment  have  given  rise  to 
various  legislative  proposals,  and  suggest  the 
need  for  a  review  of  BrltUh  assistance  to  dis- 
tressed areas. 

The  British  experience  covers  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  first  legislation  was  passed 
In  1934  to  "facilitate  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  Improvement"  of  four  areas 
which  were  suffering  from  exceptionally  se- 
vere unemployment.  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  make  plans,  to  assist  or  start 
Industrial  projects  In  cooperation  with  local 
and  national  government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate groups,  and  to  distribute  grants  for 
these  purposes.  Later  amendments  provided 
special  Inducemenu  which  strengthened  the 
commissioners'  efforts  'o  attract  new  Indus- 
tries Into  these  areas. 

After  World  War  II.  new  leplslatlon  was 
passed  Incorporating  much  of  the  earlier  acts. 
It  was  more  comprehensive,  giving  the 
central  Government  a  greater  Influence  on 
the  location  of  new  Industrial  plants.  In  the 
Interests  of  overall  social,  economic,  and 
strategic  planning.  Government  aid  for 
these  areas  continued  until  Jun«  1956,  when, 
following  a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  the  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  it  would  suspend 
grants  for  factory  building  in  the  develop- 
ment areas  except  In  cases  of  special  Im- 
portance or  emergency.  The  decision  was 
protested  by  the  Trades  tJnloa  Congress, 
which  feared  that  these  areas  had  still  not 
achieved  balanced  local  economies  although 
unemployment  had  reached  a  very  low  level. 
The  post- World  War  II  period  from  1945  to 
the  present  has  been  characterlaed  In  Great 
Britain  by  general  shortages  of  labor,  capi- 
tal goods.  buUdlngs,  and  buUdlng  materials. 
Industries  which  In  the  1920's  and  1930's 
seemed  to  have  entered  a  permanent  state 
of  depression  have  been  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
duce enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
home  and  fo-^lgn  markeu.  This  trans- 
formation of  Ine  economy  greatly  compli- 
cates the  task  of  evaluating  effects  of  the 
Government's  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  development  areas. 
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It  would  be  useful  to  know  whether  the 
plants  which  were  steered  into  development 
areas  by  governmental  policies  have  been 
able  to  operate  without  Increasing  their 
costs,  for  only  If  costs  are  truly  competitive 
Is  there  a  likelihood  of  the  Industrial  shift 
remaining  permanent.  Studies  are  being 
made  by  the  National  Institute  of  Economic 
and  Social  Research  of  Cambridge  University 
on  the  economics  of  establishing  branch  fac- 
tories, but  those  published  thus  far  have  not 
yielded  definitive  conclusions,  partially  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  making  cost  com- 
parisons and  partially  because,  during  the 
entire  postwar  period,  costs— both  at  branch 
plants  and  main  works — were  affected  by 
shortages  and  bottlenecks  of  various  kinds.' 

Reviewing  the  period  from  1934  to  1956, 
the  British  started  with  a  limited  program  in 
respect  to  funds,  assistance  powers,  and  size 
of  the  areas.  They  ended  with  a  much  more 
sweeping  program  than  was  required  to  deal 
with  the  postwar  sUte  of  unemployment. 
Meanwhile,  the  depression  which  had  set  the 
program  in  motion  disappeared,  even  in  the 
most  depressed  areas.  However,  dread  of  an 
eventual  return  to  lower  levels  of  economic 
activity  kept  the  program  going,  although 
the  danger  of  Inflation  had  supplanted  the 
danger  of  depression. 

ORIGINS   OP  THE   PROBLEM 

During  the  19208  and  1930'8,  basic  Indus- 
tries such  as  coal  mining,  shipbuilding,  and 
iron  and  steel,  which  were  highly  dependent 
upon  export  markets,  suffered  severely  from 
depression.  Areas  where  these  Industries 
constituted  the  chief  source  of  employment 
suffered  from  severe  and  prolonged  unem- 
ployment. In  northeast  England,  particu- 
larly Durham  and  parts  of  neighboring 
counties,  in  western  Cumberland.  In  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  In  western 
and  central  Scotland,  coal  mining,  iron  and 
steel,  shipbuilding,  and  marine  machinery 
employed  about  half  of  the  total  labor  force 
In  the  Interwar  years.  The  plight  of  these 
four  areas  was  worsened  by  a  scarcity  of 
jobs  for  women.  Lack  of  other  work  oppor- 
tunities for  those  discharged  from  the  prin- 
cipal Industries  reduced  workers'  spending 
power  and,  in  turn,  led  to  layoffs  In  other 
employment,    including   the  service   indus- 


tries. In  July  1932,  unemployment  ranged 
from  35  to  46  percent  In  the  4  areas,  com- 
pared with  22.5  percent  for  all  of  Great 
Britain.  (See  table  1.)  The  unemployment 
rate  in  these  areas  was  about  twice  the  na- 
tional average  during  the  entire  period  1929- 
39.  The  plight  of  these  areas  led  to  special 
investigations  by  the  government  In  early 
1934.  which  resulted  in  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  industries  were  expanding  and 
new  industries  were  starting  In  other  parte 
of  the  country.  Between  1932  and  1938,  only 
235  new  factories  opened  in  the  4  sp>ecial 
areas  and  these  were  balanced  by  the  closing 
of  others.  In  Greater  London  and  in  the 
Midlands,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  net 
gain.  The  result  was  migration  from  the 
north  and  Wales  to  the  Midlands  and  the 
south.  Between  1921  and  1937,  half  a  mil- 
lion people  migrated  to  the  London  area 
alone,  and  300.000  left  Wales  and  the  north- 
eastern counties,  although  the  exodus  was 
not  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  surplus 
workers. 

PREWAR    MEASURES 

Under  the  1934  act  for  development  and 
improvement  of  the  four  depressed  areas 
mentioned  previously.  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  one  for  Scotland  and  one  for 
England  and  Wales,  responsible  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Labor.  Funds  were  placed  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  were  given  a  free  hand 
in  coordinated  existing  economic  and  social 
programs  of  national  and  local  government 
and  private  agencies,  or  in  initiating  new 
ones.  The  Commissioner  for  England  and 
Wales  appointed  district  commissioners  for 
each  of  his  three  areas,  consulted  with  local 
government  bodies,  and  with  national  asso- 
ciations of  employers.  Several  ministries 
lent  him  staff  and  gave  assistance.  In  par- 
ticular those  dealing  with  labor,  health,  un- 
empl03mient   relief,  and  agriculture. 

Among  the  numerous  projecta  aided  by  the 
commissioners  were  local  public  works  for 
the  long-range  economic  or  social  improve- 
ment of  the  areas  and  the  settlement  of  un- 
employed persons  on  small  farms  or  coopera- 
tive groups  of  farms.  They  also  assisted  in 
obtaining  preference  for  the  areas  In  the 
award  of  government  contracte  and,  after 
1936,  of  defense  contracte,  and  In  locating 
arsenals  and  munitions  plants  in  the  areas. 


Tablk  I  .—Ceographic  area  and  number  of  insured  employees,  1955,  and  percentage  of 
insured  employees  unemplorjed,  8  development  areas,  1932,  1937,  and  1955 


Development  area 


No'thrastpm  • —...—... .^., 

Wpst  Cumhfrland  • 

South  Wales  and  Monraouthshire  »„ 

Scottish  « 

WiTxham 

South  Lancashire 


6  areas  combined. 

Mer9e>-slde 

Northeast  Lanca«hlre-. 


8  areas  combined. 


Year  des- 
ignated 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1P34 
I»44 
104« 


1949 
1953 


Site  of 

area 

(square) 

miles) 


1.247 

767 

1.406 

3,S49 

79 

108 


7,456 

113 

67 


7,636 


Estimated  insured 
employees,'  1955 


Number 


1,013,700 

.■i7.200 

693.900 

1,197.200 

148,600 


3,146,100 

613,100 

94,300 


3,853,S00 


Percent 

of  total 

for  Great 

Britain 


W 


(«) 


(«) 


1.1 
3 


18 


Percent  unem- 
ployed • 


1932 


38 
4« 
41 
85 
36 
32 


38 

(•) 
(•) 


(•) 


1037 


15 
26 
21 
18 
18 
19 


18 
(•) 
(») 


(•) 


1955 


2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 


1  Tlie  national  Insurance  system  covers  the  whole  working  yopulatlon,  including  all  employees 
»n;»t.i  for  1932  and  1937  relate  to  July;  for  19.55,  to  June  "umiis  iun,mpioyees. 

«  Pre-World  War  II  special  nreas  which  in  1915  were  designated  as  development  areas,  with  larger  boundaries. 
The  sla?  In  squiiro  miles  is  the  1945  area.  —b"  uwimuaina. 

♦  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

•  Not  available. 

Soiirce:  Data  for  1932  and  1937  from  Board  of  Trade,  Distribution  of  Industry,  Cmd.  7540.  London.  H  M  8  0 
October  1948  (p.  41).    Data  for  1956  supplied  by  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Nalionsi  Service,  LindML  ' 


•W.  F.  Luttrell,  The  Cost  of  Industrial 
Movement,  Occasional  Paper  XIV,  and  D.  C. 
Hague  and  P.  K.  Newman,  Costa  In  Alterna- 
tive Locations :  The  Clothing  Industry.  Occa- 
sional Paper  XV,  National  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research,  Cambridge  Uni- 


versity Press,  1952;  D.  C.  Hague  and  J.  H. 
Dunning.  Costa  in  Alternative  LocaUons: 
The  Radio  Industry  (In  Review  of  Bconomlc 
Studies,  1964-55,  vol.  XXH  (3).  No.  69.  Cam- 
bridge, England,  pp.  203-213). 
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Tbe  commissioners  wished  to  attract  to 
these  areas  some  of  the  expanding  industries 
of  the  types  that  were  developing  In  the 
Midlands  and  In  the  south  of  England,  but 
they  were  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  Indus- 
trial premises  in  these  regions  and,  in  certain 
places,  even  by  a  lack  of  land  suitable  for 
building — e.g.,  in  the  narrow  Welsh  coal  val- 
leys where  old  underground  workings  had 
caused  some  of  the  land  to  cave  in  or  to 
threaten  to  do  so. 

Outside  the  depressed  areas,  a  type  of  in- 
dustrial development  called  a  "trading 
estate"  had  been  set  up  with  private  funds. 
These  estates  tmught  land,  erected  or  remod- 
eled buildings,  provided  utilities,  and  rented 
premises  to  manufacturing  firms.  Thus,  in- 
dustrial enterprises  were  attracted  to  planned 
communities  such  as  Welywn  Garden  City 
(near  London).  Benefiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  private  companies,  the  commis- 
■loners.  with  Oovemment  funds,  organized 
public  nonprofit  corporations  to  operate  trad- 
ing estates  in  the  special  areas.'  Several 
large  tracts  were  purchased,  railroad  sidings 
and  roads  built,  power  lines  installed,  and 
buildings  erected,  each  designed  for  lease  to 
several  light  manufacturing  industries. 
Later,  single  sites  for  individual  factories 
were  prepared  at  Government  expense  and 
leased  by  the  trading  estate  companies. 

The  first  efforts  to  persuade  Industries  to 
locate  in  the  special  areas  met  with  almost 
complete  failure.*  In  a  period  when  raising 
industrial  capital  was  not  easy,  banks  and 
investors  were  particularly  diffident  about  in- 
vesting in  the  depressed  areas.  The  need  for 
more  direct  Government  assistance  was  em- 
phasized in  the  first  three  annual  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales.  In 
1936  and  1937,  Parliament  passed  a  aeries  of 
amending  acts,  and  under  one  of  these,  the 
Special  Areas  Reconstruction  Association  was 
formed  in  1936  to  make  loans,  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  years,  of  up  to  £10.000  each  to 
firms  which  had  reasonable  prospects  of  suc- 
ceeding; shares  in  the  association  were  sub- 
scribed by  Investment  trusts,  insurance  com- 
panies, industrial  undertakings,  and  the 
banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
British  Treasury  agreed  to  guarantee  a  fourth 
of  any  losses  the  association  might  suffer 
and  to  reimburse  it  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. In  1936,  also,  the  Nuffield  Trust  was 
established  with  private  philanthropic  funds 
to  assist  the  development  areas.  The  trus- 
tees decided  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
association  and  the  Treasury  by  subscribing 
to  shares  of  capital  stock  in  firms  that  in- 
tended to  operate  In  these  areas. 

The  Special  Areas  (Amendment)  Act  of 
1937,  enabled  the  Treasury  to  make  direct 
loans  to  firms  in  the  special  areas,  as  well  as 
in  other  areas  of  severe  unemployment.  In 
practice,  the  Nuffield  Trust  and  the  Treasury 
combined  to  assist  large  undertakings  in 
the  coal  utilization  and  metalworklng  in- 
dustries. The  association  assisted  smaller 
firms.*  The  Connnissioners  were  further 
empowered  by  the  1937  act  to  contribute 
toward  rent  and  rates  (local  taxes)  and  to 
adjust  income  taxes  of  industrial  under- 
takings for  periods  up  to  5  years.  The 
rent  and  rate  contributions  were  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  area  and 


■  Trading  estate  companies  were  formed  In 
the  northeast  and  South  Wales  In  1936,  In 
Cumberland  in  1937.  and  in  Scotland  in  1937 
and  1938.  The  1934  act  permitted  Govern- 
ment assistance  only  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  Special 
Areas  for  1937,  Cmd.  5596,  London,  H.M.S.O.. 
1937  (pars.  58  and  231). 

»3ee  R.  O.  Roberts,  Special  Financial  Fa- 
cilities for  Industry  in  the  Depressed  Areas 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Experience 
of  South  Wales.  (In  the  Manchester  School 
of  Economic  and  Social  Studies,  Manchester. 
January  1953,  vol  XXI,  No.  1,  pp.  39-61.) 


the  type  of  industry.  The  income  tax  provi- 
sion waa  interpreted  to  exempt  profits  up 
to  an  average  annual  return  of  4  percent  on 
capital  for  a  certain  nvunber  of  years.  The 
Treasury,  also,  was  authorized  to  exempt 
firms  moving  into  the  special  areas  from  the 
special  national  tax  on  defense  profits.  In 
whole  or  in  part. 

The  various  sources  described  made  the 
following  expenditures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industry  In  the  four  develop- 
ment areas  during  the  years  1934-40: 


Ponnds 

Dollars  1 

All  sources     ... 

0,MWi,aw 

6, 716.  aoo 

fi,M0.000 

1, 160.  M) 

M.ono 

3. 9m,  000 

7SO.00O 
2,200,000 

47,3ea9S0 

Uovcmmfiit  funds 

Fscforv  sites  siid 
buiUiinp^s 

32,90S,9S0 
26.950.000 

IxHUis  to  nianutectur- 
inft  flrtns  

&,  686,400 

Contributions  to  rent 
anil  rates...... 

260.  .VN) 

Private  funds 

14.455.000 

tip««ial  An>as  Recnn- 
sLrurtiou  .\ssocii»- 
tioii  loans     

3, 675, 000 

Nuffield  'I'nist.  indus- 
trial cnpital 

10,780,000 

'  Converted  t/>  dollars  at  exchsnpe  rate  of  CI  -$4.90. 
Source:  Board   of  Trade,   Distrfbiition   of   Industry. 
Cnid.  7540,  London,  U.  .M.  8.  O.,  October  1948  (pp.  8  9). 

Tabuc  a. — Percentage  distTihution  of  esti- 
mated number  of  insured  employees  in  six 
development  areas,  by  industry.'  1939  and 
195S 

|Per«>nti 


1930 

1955 

Intlu.'itry 

Mak> 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

.^Rriculture,    forestry,    and 
flshlntr -    -.  

M  inln;;  and  quarrvlng 

.Vlanufrtoturing  inilustrli'S.. 
Chemical  uiid  allied  lrudit>. 
Primary   metal    manufac- 
ture        

a.2 

24.9 

2».S 
Z3 

7.3 

8.6 
1.3 
1.4 
1.7 
.6 
Z2 

8.4 
11.1 

10.0 

lao 

8.5 
3.6 

1.0 

1.6 

36.2 

1.2 

.9 

2.7 
.4 

1.3 

12.0 

6.1 

&6 

6.0 
.6 

2.2 
27.3 

110 
17.1 

1.6 
16.0 
4.3.0 

3.6 

7.6 

14.4 
4.3 

1.8 

ZO 

.6 

17 

6.1 
9.0 

12.6 
&1 

8.7 
8.0 

0.6 

.8 

40.2 

Zl 

1.4 

ShlpbuildinR.   mactilnory. 

and  electrical  goods 

Vehicles 

6.7 
1.3 

Fabriciited  metal  products. 
Textiles 

1.8 
7.1 

Clothing 

7.0 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco.. 

Other  mAnufacturIng   In- 

dustries 

Building  and  contractlnft 

Transport,    public   utilities, 

and  coinnmnication.s 

Distributive  trades 

&2 

6.6 
.7 

4.8 
18.0 

Professional     and     Oovem- 
ment .services.. 

19.7 

Miscellaneous    services,    in- 
cluding finance  and  bank- 
ing  

15.2 

■  Excluding  Merseyslde  and  Norttieast  Lancashire. 

Source:  Data  for  1939  for  men  and  women  estimated 
from  Employment  for  Women  In  the  Development 
Are4ks,  1»39-.'51,  by  J.  H.  Dutinlng  (In  the  Manchester 
Scti<x>l  of  Economic  and  Social  Studies,  Mauclusti-r, 
September  1<.>M,  vol.  XXI,  .No.  3.  table  III,  p.  274>. 
Data  for  19S5  iirovlded  by  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Na- 
tional Service.  London. 

Beginning  in  1936-37,  Government  ex- 
penditures for  munitions  factories  in  those 
areas  greatly  exceeded  the  subsidies  for 
civilian  factory  sites  and  buildings. 

Ministry  of  Lalwr  manpower  transfer- 
ence schemes  helped  young  men  and  women 
to  train  for  and  to  find  Jobs  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Between  January  1936  and 
July  1939,  124,337  trainees  and  others  were 
assisted  in  transferring  from  the  special 
areas.  The  Oovemment  also  paid  for  mov- 
ing dependents  of  transferees  and  their 
hotisehold   goods  in  26,538  cases. 

The  Commissioners'  report  for  1938  noted 
as  a  new  development  that  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  had  started  training  schemes  to  meet 


local  needs  as  a  result  of  progress  in  provid- 
ing new  employment  opportunities.  How- 
ever, the  Ministry's  powers  in  respect  to 
education  were  limited  to  covirses  for  un- 
employed persons  aged  18  or  over.  The 
Commissioners  pointed  out  that  training  for 
16-  and  17-year-olds  was  needed  and  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  require  recipients  of 
unemployment  assistance  (not  insurance) 
to  attend  the  Ministry's  instructional  cen- 
ters or  physical  fitness  classes. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  the 
special  areas  were  more  prosperous  than  at 
any  time  during  the  previous  decade;  how- 
ever, their  unemployment  rate  was  still  13 
percent — almost  twice  the  national  average. 
At  that  time,  only  12.000  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  civilian  factories  built  and  leased 
by  the  CTonmilssioners.  The  construction  of 
many  factories  was  still  in  progress.  The 
Improvement  in  the  emplojrment  situation 
In  these  areas  can  be  ascribed  chiefiy  to  the 
placement  of  Coveriunent  contracts  and  the 
location  of  munitions  plants  and  to  the 
revival  In  basic  industries  caused  by  re- 
armament. 

During  the  war,  further  employment  op- 
portunities were  provided  as  additional  war 
plants  began  operating  in  these  areas: 
shipyards,  coal  mines,  and  agriculture  were 
also  straining  to  produce  the  maximum  pos- 
sible output.  Moreover,  industries  were  dis- 
persed to  these  areas  from  more  congested 
or  more  vulnerable  regions.  Employment 
rose  to  a  peak  in  1943,  when  it  was  about 
200,000  above  the  1939  level.  A  large  part  of 
the  male  population  was  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

POSTWAK   MCASUKXS 

The  prewar  programs  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  chronically  depressed  areas  merged  af- 
ter World  War  II  into  a  broader  policy 
aimed  at  obtaining  a  more  rational  distribu- 
tion of  industry  and  population.  The  re- 
solve to  deal  effectively  with  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  which  had  eluded  solution 
during  the  interwar  period  crystallized  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  was  Implemented  in 
a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Latx>r  Oovem- 
ment in  1945  and  subsequent  years. 

Planning  for  tbe  location  of  Industry  and 
for  a  redistribution  of  population  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  for  economic,  social,  and  stra- 
tegic reasons,  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Distribution  of  the 
Industrial  Population  appointed  in  1937.  Its 
1940  report  stressed  the  disadvantages  of  "al- 
lowing the  heavy  influx  of  new  industry  into 
London  and  tbe  Midlands  to  continue  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country."*  In 
1944,  the  wartime  coalition  Government  an- 
nounced its  proposals  for  maintaining  a 
future  high  and  stable  level  of  employment 
In  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  its  inten- 
tion to  take  special  measures  for  the  diver- 
sification of  areas  that  had  been  too  de- 
pendent on  certain  industries  and  were, 
therefore,  particularly  vulnerable  to  unem- 
ployment.' It  promised  (1)  to  steer  new  in- 
dtistrles  into  these  areas;  (2)  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  the  transfer  of  workers  from  one 
area,  or  one  occupation,  to  another;  and  (3) 
to  provide  facilities  to  train  workers  em- 
ployed In  declining  industries  for  work  in  ex- 
panding industries. 

The  Distribution  of  Industry  Act  (1945) 
embodied  recommendations  from  both  re- 
ports and  some  features  of  the  earlier  legis- 
lation on  special  areas.  However,  the 
special-areas  Commissioners  were  dropped 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  became  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  term  "development  area"  was 
substituted  for  "special  area."    The  act  ap- 
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*  Report  of  Royal  Conunlsslon  on  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Population  (Barlow), 
Cmd.  6153.  London,  HJiC.S  O.,  1940. 

'Minister  of  Reconstruction,  Employment 
Policy,  Cmd.  6527,  London,  H.MJ3.0.,  1944. 


plied  to  the  four  prewar  special  areas  and 
redefined  them  to  Include  districts  large 
enough  for  economic  and  social  development; 
it  could  also  be  applied,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  any 
area  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  found, 
after  consultation  with  the  local  authorities, 
there  "is  likely  to  be  a  special  danger  of  un- 
employment." The  Board  of  Trade  was  di- 
rected to  reconsider  the  list  of  areas  within  3 
years. 

In  the  listed  areas,  the  Distribution  of 
Industry  Act  empowered  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  Improve  sites  and  to  build  factories;  to 
acquire  land.  If  necessary  by  compulsory 
purchase,  for  Industrial  sites  or  for  access 
thereto;  to  acquire  and  improve  derelict  land 
either  for  Industrial  sites  or  for  community 
facilities;  to  give  financial  assisUnce  to  local 
authorities  or  nonprofit  agencies  for  such 
work.  Government  grants  or  loans  were 
made  available  for  basic  services  and  facili- 
ties, e.g.,  transportation,  power,  lighting, 
sanitation,  and  hoiuing,  necetsary  for  In- 
dustrial development. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Board  could  also  make  loans  to  nonprofit  in- 
dustrial or  trading  estate  companies  to  pro- 
vide industrial  premises.  In  addition,  the 
Treasury  waa  empowered  to  jjlve  annual 
grants  or  loans  to  enable  industrial  under- 
takings, either  already  established  or  pro- 
posed, to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 
The  provision  of  the  Special  Areas  (Amend- 
ment) Act  of  1937  for  subsidies  on  account 
of  rent,  income  taxes,  and  local  taxes  was 
omitted.  An  amendment  in  1950  enabled  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  contribute  to  removal 
costs  of  firms  going  to  development  areas. 

The  Distribution  of  Indtistry  Act  also 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  nsponsibllity 
for  securing  the  proper  distribution  of  new 
Industrial  development  throughout  the 
country.  All  persons  were  required  to  no- 
tify the  Board  of  Trade  if  they  intended  to 
erect  an  industrial  building  of  more  than 
5,000  square  feet  •  and  to  furnish  particulars 
of  the  type  of  production,  floor  space,  and 
the  number  of  workers  to  be  employed.  The 
Board  of  Trade  then  discussed  with  the  in- 
dustrialists where  it  would  be  t<3  their  in- 
terest, as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  to  locate  the  proposed  building. 
Information  concerning  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  a  large  number  of  distrlc-s  contain- 
ing possible  sites,  and  the  availability  of  la- 
bor, power,  transportation,  hotising,  and 
other  relevant  matters  were  assembled  by 
the  Location  Office  of  the  Board  cf  Trade  to 
facilitate  planning  concerning  industrial 
sites,  both  with  the  Government  agencies 
concerned  with  planning  and  with  the  in- 
dustrialists. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act 
(1947)  provided  for  coordination  of  the  in- 
dustrial planning  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  the  control  functions  vested  in 
local  planning  authorities,  which  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning.  Regulations  made  under 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  (1947) 
required  that,  with  minor  exceptions  all  ap- 
plicaUons  for  licenses  to  erect  or  extend 
Industrial  buildings  be  supported  by  certlfl- 
cates  from  the  Board  of  Trade  stnUng  that 
the  development  could  l>e  carried  out  con- 
sistently with  the  proper  distribution  of 
Industry.  Once  a  certificate  was  issued,  a 
building  license  for  developing  a  particular 
site  was  issued  by  a  local  government  au- 
thority provided  the  project  was  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  for  the  locality.  (These  lo- 
cality plans  were  similar  to  aonlng  regula- 
tions In  United  States  cities  except  that  they 
could  be  reviewed  by  the  Minister  of  Town 
and  Coimtry  Planning,  at  his  discretion.) 


Operation  of  the  postwar  program:  In 
1946,  two  areas  were  added  to  the  original 
four — both  dependent  on  coal  mining  and 
on  wartime  munitions  plants  which  had 
cloeed  down:  Wrexham  in  Wales,  and  the 
Wigan-St.  Helens  area  in  South  Lancashire. 
In  1949,  the  Scottish  Highlands  (dependent 
on  small  farms  and  cottage  industries)  were 
added  to  the  Scottish  development  area,  and 
Merseyside,  a  port  and  shipbuilding  district 
around  Liverpool,  was  scheduled.  In  1963. 
a  small  area  was  added;  it  consisted  of  sev- 
eral northeast  Lancashire  towns  specializing 
in  cotton  weaving,  where  older  mills  had 
closed. 

In  1948.  the  triennial  review  required  un- 
der the  Distribution  of  Industry  Act  was 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.*  The  Board  estimated  that  between 
1939  and  1948  there  had  been  a  net  increase 
of  250.000  Jobs  in  the  6  areas  then  scheduled, 
of  which  104.550  were  manufacturing  Jobs 
accounted  for  by  firms  moving  into  or  ex- 
panding in  the  areas,  as  follows:  56.600  em- 
ployed by  271  firms  in  Government  muni- 
tions factories  converted  to  peacetime  uses; 
17,750  In  210  new  projects  (factories  or  ex- 
tensions) financed  by  Government;  14,100  in 
223  new  projects  (factories  or  extensions) 
privately  financed;  16,100  in  existing 
premises. 

During  1948.  many  factories  were  still  under 
construction  or  in  the  blueprint  stage,  and 
those  completed  were  not  yet  fully  staffed. 

The  other  150.000  Jobs  which  had  been 
added  between  1939  and  1948  resulted  from 
construction  activities,  expansion  in  <3overn- 
ment  services,  and  from  a  rise  in  service 
trades  brought  about  by  the  higher  consiuner 
spending  and  the  general  revival  of  indus- 
tries. 

Included  among  the  factories  built  by  the 
Government  in  South  Wales  were  10  standard 
factories  of  25.000  square  feet  each,  called 
Grenfell  factories.*'  which  were  rented  to 
firms  that  agreed  to  employ  a  quota  of  men 
suffering  from  pneumoconiosis  or  other  par- 
tial disability,  equal  to  at  least  half  of  the 
total  nimiber  of  their  employees.  The  firms 
received  a  rebate  of  half  the  normal  rent. 
Sheltered  workshops,  called  "reemploy"  fac- 
tories, were  also  operated  by  a  Government 
corporation  for  men  whose  disability  did  not 
permit  them  to  enter  normal  employment. 

At  the  beginning  of  1955  (1»4  years  before 
the  Government's  assistance  to  factory  build- 
ing in  these  areas  was  discontinued ) ,  employ- 
ment in  the  assisted  factories  had  reached 
185.900,  which  was  one-third  higher  than  the 
employment  anticipated  by  the  Board  in 
1948,  on  the  basis  of  plans  then  made.  These 
were  employed  by  1,086  tenant  firms,  occupy- 
ing 41.3  minion  square  feet  of  factory  space; 
22.8  million  square  feet  of  space  had  been 
built  since  1945;  13.3  million  square  feet  was 
In  converted  munitions  factories;  and  6.2 
million  square  feet  represented  war  and  pre- 
war building  by  the  trading  estate  com- 
panies." A  total  of  9158  million  (at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange)  had  been  spent  by 
the  Oovemment  since  1945  on  this  space. 
Most  of  the  factory  space,  tenants,  and  em- 
ployees were  In  three  of  the  older  areas 
(Northeastern,  South  Wales,  and  Scottish). 
Employment  in  assisted  factories,  constituted 
at>out  16  percent  of  all  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  1955  in  these  three  areas. 


•  Changed  from  10.000  to  5.000  square  feet 
by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act 
(1947). 


■  Board  of  Trade,  Distribution  of  Industry, 
Cmd.  7540,  London,  H.M.S.O..  1948  (p.  19). 

'•Named  for  the  chairman  of  the  Working 
Party  which  made  the  recommendation.  D.  R, 
Orenfell,  Member  of  Parliament. 

"  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on 
Xstlmatee  1955-56,  Report  on  Development 
Areas.  No.  139,  sessloQ  1956-66  (p.  2).  The 
conversion  to  dollan  was  made  at  tbe  rate  of 
£1=$2.80. 


Table  8. — Percent  of  ijisured  employees  regis- 
tered as  unemployed  in  Great  Britain  and 
8  development  areas,  by  »ex.  1937.  1948. 
and  1955 ' 


Areas 

Male 

Female 

1937  IMS 

11.0    L6 

16.0  To 

22:0   4.6 
19  0   3.8 
28.0   3.1 
19.0    3.3 
21.0   Z8 

19.0   3.6l 
(»)      &3 
(»)      L3 

— .    3.8 

1955 

0.9 
L5 
1  2 

1937 

7.0 
&0 

TO  n 

1948 

LO 

Z3 

6.3 
Z8 
2.1 
&6 
Z4 

3.3 

2.0 

.3 

3.0 

1956 

Qrcat  Britain 

Northeastern 

1.1 

Ta 

23 
2.7 

1     0 

South    Wales    and    Mon- 
mouthshire  

Scottish. 

2:5;  14.0 

Liiiao 

1  1  19  n 

WeM  Cumberland 

Wrexham 

2.S 
3.1 

2S 
2.0 
4.5 

25 

South  Lancasliirc 

6  areas  combined 

Men!ey.«ide .  . 

L8 

2.  SI 

IZfl 

(«) 
(') 

.... 

8  areas  combined 

2.1 
L9 

>  DaU  for  1937  relate  to  July;  for  1048  and  1955,  to  June. 
'  .\rcBS  not  scheduled  until  after  World  War  II •  sepa- 
rate data  not  available  for  VJ37. 

Source:  DaU  for  1937  derived  from  Board  of  Trade, 
Distribution  of  Industry,  Cmd.  7.M0.  London,  Tl.M  ?  O  , 
October  1948  (app.  4).  Fipurcs  tor  1«M8  and  !«.«  com- 
puted from  data  supplied  by  Ministry  of  Labor  and 
Kattonal  Service,  London. 

Discontinuance  of  the  program:  In  mld- 
1956.  the  Government  decided  to  discontinue 
aid  to  factories  in  the  development  areas  ex- 
cept in  very  special  cases,  on  the  grounds 
that  restraints  on  Investment  were  being  im- 
posed, that  emplo3rment  in  the  areas  had 
reached  satisfactory  levels,  and  that  private 
building,  with  a  volume  3  times  that  of  Gov- 
ernment building  since  1945,  could  be  relied 
on  to  continue  the  rehabilitation  program. 

In  criticizing  the  Government's  decision, 
the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  (TUC) 
noted  that  although  unemployment  ratios 
were  low  throtighout  Great  Britain,  in  the 
development  areas  they  still  exceeded  the 
national  average.  In  addition,  the  TUC 
claimed  that  even  though  local  industry  in 
these  areas  Is  more  diversified  now  than  in 
the  1930's,  they  can  still  be  considered  par- 
ticularly vtilnerable  to  cyclical  depression. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  ITNEMPLOTMXWT  THEinn 

During  the  years  1934  to  1956,  when  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  development  areas 
were  in  operation,  the  employed  labor  force 
increased,  the  heavy  dependence  of  these 
areas  on  certain  basic  industries  lessened, 
emplojrment  opportunities  hoth  for  men  and 
women  became  more  diversified,  and  the  basic 
Industries  revived.  Unemplojrment  declined 
sharply  in  the  development  areas  and 
throughout  the  country,  but  in  1955,  almost 
40  percent  of  all  unemployed  workers  were  In 
the  8  development  areas. 

In  assessing  the  significance  of  the  changes 
that  occtirred,  the  different  industrial  dis- 
tributions of  men  and  women  must  I>e  taken 
into  account. 

ZMFLOTinarr  opportunitikb  for  men 

The  earliest  year  for  which  a  comparable 
series  of  data  on  the  insured  population  of 
six  development  areas  has  t>een  estimated  is 
1939."    By  that  time,  a  considerable  shift  in 


''British  statistics  show:  (1)  the  insured 
employees.  (2)  those  actually  employed  (in- 
cluding those  on  temporary  layoffs) ,  and  (3) 
the  registered  unemployed  (including  thosk 
temporarily  laid  off,  casuals,  and  wholly  un- 
employed). We  shall  deal  here  primarily 
with  the  insured  population — a  measure  of 
the  wage-and -salary -earning  labor  force — 
and  with  the  unemployed,  both  temporarily 
laid  off  and  wholly  unemployed.  Data  on 
age  and  duration  of  unemployment  relate  to 
the  wholly  unemployed. 

A  change  in  the  statistical  series  on  labor 
force    and    employment    in    1948,    resulting 
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nutl*  employinent  had  already  occurred. 
Eowever,  mining  and  quarrying  (chiefly  coal 
mining)  still  accounted  for  one-fourth  of 
the  Insured  male  workers  In  six  development 
areas:  "  in  1955,  the  proportion  employed 
In  mining  and  quarrying  In  these  areas  had 
declined  to  16.0  percent,  representing  un- 
doubtedly the  most  significant  change  that 
occurred  In  the  employment  of  men  In  these 
areas.  (See  table  2.)  Outmlgratlon  from 
the  coalfields  accounted  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  drop.  In  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  coal 
mining  also  declined,  but  not  so  steeply  as  In 
the  development  areas.  The  chief  factor  In 
the  general  decline  was  the  diversion  of 
young  men  and  boys  to  other  Industries, 
either  in  the  same  area  or  In  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  development  areas  did 
not  succeed  in  attracting  the  type  of  Indus- 
try which  could  offer  many  Jobs  to  the  older 
•x-mlners. 

Since  the  early  years  of  World  War  II.  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  the  coal  mine  labor  force 
have  conflicted,  to  some  extent,  with  devel- 
opment area  policy.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  Its  industry 
diversification  program.  Instead  of  relying 
UfKjn  unemployment  to  recruit  miners.  It 
Improved  the  miners'  conditions  of  employ- 
ment In  order  to  attract  recruits,  and  It 
planned  to  develop  production  in  the  better 
■eams,  which  were  mostly  In  other  areas. 
Many  of  the  poorer  mines  and  exhausted 
Beams  were  In  the  development  areas. 

Tablx  4. — Unemployment  in  Great  Britain 
and  8  development  areas  combined,  by  du- 
ration, age.  and  sex,  June  19SS 
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I'nemuloycd,  total. 

7H  weeks  or  niorr.  all  aRO-i  . 

Si5  wet'k!)  or  morv,  age  40 

atid  uvvr     .. .... 

13. 9flo.  nno 

130.  X» 
32,31U 

20,888 

7,  .100. 000 
M).iiO» 
10,  518 

^834 

2,  BIO.  flOO 

49.  378 
IS.  188 

12.076 

1.  242.  (too 

31.U15 

.^,73rt 

2,871 

19 

3S 
47 

4ft 

WOMEN 

IiMured  employees 

I'lU'iuployt'il,  total 

3i'i  works  or  niori',  all  atti'S.. 

2t>  wffks  or  more,  aico  40 

and  over..... . 

17 
3U 
54 

4U 

Hoarw:  Ministry   of   Labor   and   National   Servlor, 
London. 

Manxifacturing  industries  employed  28.8 
percent  of  the  insured  male  workers  in  1939, 
and  43.0  percent  in  1956.  Shipbuilding,  ma- 
chinery, and  electrical  manufacturing  con- 
stituted an  Important  area  of  growth,  with 
8.6  percent  of  the  Insured  male  workers  In 
1939  and  14.4  percent  In  1955.  It  would  be 
revealing  if  the  total  for  this  group  could 
l>e  broken  down;  the  Increase  for  the  whole 


from  expanded  coverage  under  social  se- 
curity, hampers  comparisons  with  earlier 
years.  However,  estimates  for  6  areas  for 
1939  have  been  used  here,  derived  from  the 
studies  of  a  British  economist,  J.  H.  Dun- 
ning, on  the  development  areas.  Data  for  8 
development  areas  were  supplied  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Labor  and  National  Service  for  1948. 
19fil.  and  1955.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
data  for  the  development  areas  on  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  for  the  same  pre- 
war year.  In  some  tables,  1937  data  had  to 
be  used,  in  others.  1939. 

*•  excluding  Merseyslde  and  Northeast  Lan- 
cashire, for  which  1939  data  are  not  availa- 
ble. 


group  certainly  meant  an  influx  of  new 
plants  and  considerable  diversification  of 
product.  However,  major  credit  for  In- 
creased employment  must  go  to  the  revival 
In  shipbuilding.  And  for  this,  the  world 
economic  situation,  and  not  the  development 
area  program  was  responsible. 

Other  industry  groups  in  which  employ- 
n\ent  of  insured  men  Increased  over  the 
entire  i>erlod  were:  Primary  metal  manufac- 
ture; vehicles;  miscellaneous  metal  fabricat- 
ed products;  food,  drink,  and  tobacco;  and 
textiles.  In  the  nonlndustrial  sectors,  gains 
occurred  in  professional  services  and  govern- 
ment, and  in  transport,  utilities,  and  com- 
munications. 

From  1939  to  1955.  the  number  of  Insured 
men  in  the  six  development  areas  increased 
by  about  50.000,  or  almost  3  percent.  Most 
of  the  Increase  occurred  In  the  postwar 
years.  During  the  entire  period  1939-55, 
registered  unemployment  among  men  de- 
creased almost  60  percent. 

KM PLOTMENT  OPPOBTUNmES  POX   WOMCN 

Opportunities  for  insured  women  worker*, 
showed  more  substantial  gains  than  those 
for  men.  The  net  gain  in  the  niunber  of  in- 
sured women  from  1939  to  1955  In  six  areas 
was  more  than  300,000,  or  about  60  percent. 
(However.  Insured  men  in  these  areas  still 
outnumbered  women  3'/a  to  1  in  1955.  where- 
as for  the  whole  country  the  ratio  was  not 
quite  2  to  1.)  Before  World  War  II.  in- 
dustries employing  large  numbers  of  insured 
women  were  underrepresented  In  these 
areas,  compared  with  all  of  Britain.  This 
was,  in  fact,  an  Important  cause  of  dis- 
tress because,  if  the  men  were  laid  off,  there 
were  no  other  breadwinners  In  the  family. 

The  Insured  women's  gains  occurred  in 
manufacturing  industries,  particularly  in 
chemicals,  metalworklng  Industries,  electri- 
cal products,  vehicles,  clothing,  and  other 
manufacturing.  Very  few  manufacturing 
industries  failed  to  show  increases  in  the 
employment  of  women — among  the  excep- 
tions was  the  textile  industry.  Many  of  the 
firms  which  were  induced  by  governrrient 
policies  to  open  factories  or  branch  plants 
In  the  development  areas  employed  women 
as  an  Important  part  of  their  work  forces, 
for  example,  clothing,  radio  assembly,  and 
fabrication  of  small   metal   products. 

There  were  also  large  gain  for  insured 
women  in  communications,  public  utilities, 
and  transportation,  and  In  professional  serv- 
ices and  government.  The  striking  increase 
in  Insured  women's  opportuntles  outside  of 
manufacturing  must  be  related  to  the  gen- 
eral revival  In  the  local  economies.  Unem- 
ployment among  insured  women  was  more 
than  halved  (from  56,000  prewar  to  36.000  in 
1955  in  six  areas). 

tTNEMPLOTMCNT     IN     DEVELOPMEKT     AXEAS 

In  June  1955.  the  average  unemployment 
rate  for  Great  Britain  was  0.9  percent  of  all 
insured  male  wage  and  salary  earners,  and 
1.1  percent  of  all  temaie.  In  the  eight  de- 
velopment areas  combined,  the  rates  were 
1.9  and  2.5  percent  for  men  and  women,  re- 
spectively (table  3).  However,  at  these  low 
levels,  the  difference  between  the  rates 
shrinks  to  insignificance.  RealUtically.  the 
labor  market  in  1965  was  generally  so  tight 
as  to  drain  even  the  local  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment in  areas  where  it  had  been  at  its 
worst. 

The  hard  core  of  unemployment  (indi- 
viduals reported  as  continuously  out  of  work 
for  26  weeks  or  more),  of  which  much  was 
heard  before  World  War  II,  remained  larger 
in  the  development  areas  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  (See  table  4.)  With  19  per- 
cent of  the  country's  Insured  male  workers 
In  1955,  the  eight  development  areas  ac- 
counted for  47  percent  of  all  of  the  unem- 
ployed men  In  Great  Britain  who  had  been 
out  of  wc»-k  for  26  weeks  or  longer,  most  of 
them  40  years  old  or  over.  And,  with  17 
percent  of  the  insured  women  workers,  these 


areas  had  64  percent  of  the  long-Jobleas 
women,  of  whom  half  were  40  years  or  more 
of  age. 

Migration  away  from  the  hard-hit  areas 
Involved  chiefly  the  younger  workers,  boys 
and  young  men,  rather  than  women.  If,  In 
spite  of  the  decline  in  available  younger 
workers,  and  in  spite  of  rising  new  indus- 
tries and  revival  of  trade,  the  older  workers 
continued  a  vain  search  for  work  (and 
eventually  many  of  them  may  have  ceased 
to  register  as  unemployed),  this  points  to  a 
problem  which  resisted  solution. 
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[From  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Re- 
view, October  1958 1 

BamsH  AND  Amxxican  Appkoaches  to 

STaUCTTJRAl.    UNEMPLOTMENT 

(By  William  H.  Mlemyk) 

(In  the  continuing  controversy  In  this 
country  over  the  approach  which  should  be 
taken  to  combat  chronic  unemplojrment  in 
depressed  industrial  areas,  little  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  experience  of  other 
countries  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Yet, 
as  early  as  1934,  the  British  Goveriunent  was 
Investigating  the  causes  and  extent  of  struc- 
tural unemployment  and  since  that  time  has 
enacted  a  series  of  measures  which  have 
proved  highly  successful  in  reducing  this 
type  of  unemployment  to  relatively  low  levels. 
This  article  describes  and  compares  the  very 
different  approaches  taken  to  this  problem 
by  British  and  American  policymakers  and 
concludes  that  British  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  this  country  could  and  should 
take  more  effective  steps  to  solve  what  the 
author  calls  "the  most  Intractable  unemploy- 
ment problem  of  the  post-war  f>eriod." 

William  H.  Miernyk  is  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  director.  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  Northeastern  University. 
This  article  was  vtrrltten  while  the  author 
was  visiting  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  for  help- 
ful comments  on  an  earlier  draft  to  Profes- 
sors William  H.  Scott  of  the  University  of 
Liverpool.  Charles  A.  Myers  and  Abraham  J. 
Siegel  of  M.I.T.,  and  Myron  J.  Spencer  of 
Northeastern  University. — Eorroa.) 

It  has  been  more  than  a  decade  since  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  pledged  themselves, 
separately  and  Jointly,  to  the  task  of  main- 
taining full  employment.'  In  spite  of  this 
pledge,  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment remain  serious  problems  in  many  un- 
developed countries.  While  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  developed  countries 
of  the  Western  World  have  been  largely  suc- 
cessful in  their  etTorts  to  maintain  high  and 
relatively  stable  levels  of  employment,  many 
of  these  countries  have  nevertheless  been 
confronted  with  the  persistence  of  structxiral 
or  chronic,  localised  unemployment. 

There  is  no  single  and  universally  accepted 
definition  of  "full  employment."'  But 
whatever  definition  is  accepted,  no  one  ex- 
pects every  worker  in  an  unplanned  economy 
to  be  employed  at  a  full-time  Job  all  the 
time.  In  free  market  economies,  and  even 
in  those  which  are  partially  controlled,  there 
Is  always  a  certain  amount  of  frictional  un- 
employment. This  unemployment  stems 
from  job  ctumgee,  temporary  Bbutdowns,  aod 
according  to  some  definitions,  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  the  demand  for  labor.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  frictional  unemploy- 
ment is  that  it  is  temporary.    In  an  economy 


<  In  Articles  65  and  66  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  See  "National  and  Interna- 
tional Measures  for  Pull  Employment"  (New 
York:  United  Nations,  1940),  p.  6. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  various  concepts,  se* 
Albert  Rees.  "The  Meaning  and  Measure- 
ment of  Full  Employment."  in  "The  Meas- 
xirement  and  Behavior  of  Unemployment" 
(National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1957),  pp.  13-66. 


as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  more 
than  a  million  workers  might  be  frlctlonally 
unemployed  even  under  conditions  of  full 
emplojrment.  But  if  this  unemployment  Is 
truly  frictional.  the  same  individuals  will 
not  remain  out  of  work  for  any  significant 
length  of  time. 

The  full  employment  policies  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  compared 
In  this  article.  In  making  such  a  compari- 
son a  nximber  of  questions  arise:  Does  the 
concept  of  full  employment  have  the  same 
meaning  on  IXJth  sides  of  the  Atlantic? 
What  positive  steps  were  contemplated  in 
the  two  countries  to  achieve  and  maintain 
full  employment?  Are  any  steps  being  con- 
templated to  reduce  fiu-ther  the  level  of  un- 
employment? Particular  emphasis,  how- 
ever, is  placed  upon  an  analysis  of  what  has 
been  done  in  each  counti^  to  combat  struc- 
tural unemployment,  for  this  has  been  with- 
out doubt  the  most  Intractable  unemploy- 
ment problem  of  the  postwar  period. 

OnrSRING    CONCEPTS    AND    POLICIES 

The  American  full  employment  policy  was 
embodied  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.^ 
This  act  is  brief  and  quite  general.  The 
declaration  of  policy  sutes  that: 

"It  is  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all 
practicable  means  •  •  •  to  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  lU  plans,  functions,  and  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  general 
welfare,  conditions  under  which  there  will  be 
afforded  useful  employment  opportunities, 
including  self -employment,  for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power."  • 

The  remainder  of  the  act  deals  with  pro- 
visions for  the  establishment  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report,  detailing  their 
respective  duties  and  functions.  There  is  no 
discussion  in  the  act  of  the  causes,  magni- 
tude, or  nature  of  the  problems  which  it 
seeks  to  solve  or  avoid. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  British  white  pa- 
per of  May  1944^  discusses  the  causes  of 
large-scale,  chronic  unemployment  and 
spells  out  in  considerable  detail  the  policies 
which  the  coalition  government  at  that  time 
proposed  to  follow.  There  was  explicit  rec- 
ognition of  chronic,  localleed  unemployment, 
which  the  Government  propoaed  to  attack  in 
three  ways: 

(a)  By  so  influencing  the  location  of  new 
enterprises  as  to  diversify  the  industrial 
composition  of  areas  which  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  unemployment; 

(b)  By  removing  obstacles  to  the  transfer 
of  workers  from  one  area  to  another,  and 
from  one  occupation  to  another;  and 

(c)  By  providing  training  facilities  to  fit 
workers  from  declining  industries  for  jobs  In 
expanding    Industries.* 

The  program  which  evolved  in  Great  Brit- 
ain to  combat  localized  unemployment  will 
be  discussed  In  considerable  detail  In  a  later 
section  of  this  article.  As  indicated,  no  such 
program  was  proposed  in  the  American  Full 
Employment  Act.  The  declaration  of  policy 
of  the  act  contains  only  broad  principles  to 
which  legislators  with  widely  varying  politi- 
cal philosophies  could  subscribe.  In  prac- 
tice, monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  various 
built-in  stabilizers  have  helped  maintain  the 
aggregate  demand  for  labor  at  a  high  level 


'See  "Economic  Report  of  the  President" 
(Washington:  GPO,  January  1964).  pp. 
129-138  for  a  statement  of  the  act  as 
amended  by  the  83d  Congress. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

•  "Employment  Policy,"  Cmd.  6527,  H.MJ3.0. 
May  1944,  published  by  the  MacmiUan  Co.  In 
1945. 

"Ibid.,  p.  11. 


during  the  postwar  period.  Also,  not  the 
least  Important  among  the  factors  contrib- 
uting to  full  employment  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  been  the  steadily 
Using  level  of  defense  spending. 

We  turn  now  to  some  of  the  questions 
raised  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  Does  the 
concept  of  full  employment  have  the  same 
meaning  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States?  Speaking  generally,  full  employ- 
ment In  any  country  means  that  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs,  filled  and  open,  Is  approximately 
equal  to  the  number  of  workers  employed  or 
seeking  work.  There  are  various  approaches 
to  this  Ideal  goal.  One  approach  Is  to  maxi- 
mize the  number  of  Jobs  by  maintaining  an 
adequate  demand  for  the  products  and  serv- 
ices of  labor,  and  thus  for  labor  Itself,  with- 
out intervention  in  the  labor  market,  which 
is  expected  to  match  up  idle  workers  and 
open  Jobs.  This  is  the  approach  to  full  em- 
ployment which  has  been  followed  In  the 
United  States.  A  second  approach  goes  be- 
yond the  maintenance  of  a  high  demand  for 
labor  and  includes  positive  measures  to 
create  new  jobs  in  places  where  unemploy- 
ment is  high.  The  object  of  this  approach, 
which  has  been  followed  in  Great  Britain, 
is  to  minimize  unemployment.  Under  either 
approach  there  will  be  some  residual  un- 
employment, but  the  second  approach  will 
reduce  unemployment  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  first. 

Early  discussions  of  full  employment  policy 
assumed  a  minimum  level  of  frictional  un- 
employment ranging  somewhere  between  4 
and  6  percent  of  the  labor  force.'  This  still 
appears  to  be  the  generally  acceptable  mini- 
mum level  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States."  In  Great  Britain,  however,  there  is 
widespread  support  of  a  more  literal  inter- 
pretation of  full  employment  which  would 
keep  frictional  unemployment  between  1  and 
2  percent  of  the  labor  force.* 

If  the  best  year  in  both  countries  during 
the  decade  preceding  World  War  II  is  taken 
as  a  basis  for  comparison  we  find  that  in 
1937  the  rate  of  unemployment  for  insured 
male  workers  in  Great  Britain  was  11  per- 
cent, and  for  females  it  was  7  percent.  In 
the  United  States  that  year,  unemplojrment 
averaged  14.3  percent  of  the  labor  force.'" 
In  1956,  a  decade  after  the  British  full  ena- 
plojrment  policy  was  adopted,  imemploy- 
ment  of  Insured  males  in  Great  Britain  had 
dropped  to  0.9  percent,  and  for  Insured  fe- 
males It  was  1.1  percent.  In  the  United 
States.  1956  was  a  year  in  which  employ- 
ment, production,  and  incomes  reached  new 
record  levels,  but  unemployment  that  year 
averaged  4  percent  of  the  labor  force."  In 
terms  of  the  acceptable  mlnlmums  of  the 
two  countries,   there  was  full  employment 

♦See  8.  Please,  "Structuiral  Unemployment 
and  Government  Policy,"  International  Labor 
Review,  vol.  75,  No.  2  (February  1957) ,  p.  119. 

•Although  Robert  S.  Weinberg  has  sug- 
gested "a  minimum  acceptable  level  of  fric- 
tional unemployment  of  2.6  percent."  See 
his  article,  "Full  Employment  1955-60 — A 
Feasibility  Test,"  American  Economic  Review, 
vol.  43,  December  1953.  p.  863. 

*  Please,  loo.  cit.  In  the  United  States  esti- 
mated unemplojrment  is  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  civilian  labor  force,  while  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  expressetl  as  a  percentage 
of  the  insured  labor  force.  Since  most  work- 
ers in  Great  Britain  are  insured,  however,  dis- 
crepancies between  the  two  measurements, 
if  they  exist,  will  be  small. 

••Jean  A.  Flexner  and  Ann  S.  Rltter,  "Ex- 
perience With  Development  Areas  In  Great 
Britain,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1957, 
p.  6;  and  "Productivity,  Prices,  and  Incomes," 
materials  prepared  for  the  Joint  committee 
by  the  committee  staff  (Washington:  QPO, 
1967) ,  p.  87, 

"  Ibid. 
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in  both,"  but  unemployment  rates  obvi- 
ously differed  markedly.  In  part  at  least, 
this  Is  due  to  differences  In  the  two  full  em- 
plojrment  policies  and  programs.  In  Great 
Britain  there  has  been  a  coordinated,  and 
largely  successful,  attack  on  structural  or 
chronic,  localized  tmemployment,  while"  In 
the  United  States  efforts  to  develop  such  a 
program  have  been  fnistrated  by  resistance 
to  the  concept  of  Federc!  aid  to  depressed 
areas. 

THE     BRITISH     EXPERIENCE 

As  early  as  1934.  the  British  Government 
was  Investigating  the  causes  and  extent  of 
unemployment  in  certain  depressed  areas." 
These  areas,  which  were  dependent  upon 
iron  and  steel  produjUon,  coal  mining,  ship- 
building, and  tin  plate,  were  experiencing  a 
higher  level  of  unemployment  than  other 
areas  with  a  more  diversified  industrial  base. 
Dtxring  the  interwar  period,  an  average  of 
more  than  half  of  the  insured  labor  force 
of  the  areas  was  tied  to  these  exporting,  raw 
material,  and  capital  goods  industries,'* 
and  these  were  the  industries  which  suf- 
fered most  durmg  the  depression.  In  certain 
communities  in  these  areas,  tmemployment 
reached  crisis  proportions.  In  the  town  of 
Jarrow,  in  Durham,  and  in  Methyr  Tydfil. 
South  Wales,  unemployment  at  times  totaled 
between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  insured 
workers." 

The  investigations  tato  the  plight  of  these 
areas  led  to  enactment  of  the  Special  Areas 
Development  and  Improvement  Act  of  1934, 
Six  of  the  seven  areas  investigated  were  des- 
ignated as  special  areas,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  tmdertake  the  initiation, 
organization,  prosecution  and  assistance  of 
measures  designated  to  facilitate  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  improvement 
of  the  areas."  Two  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, one  for  England  and  Wales,  one  for 
Scotland.  Sul)sequently,  the  Commissioner 
for  England  and  Wales  appointed  three  dis- 
trict commissioners  for  the  areas  tmder  his 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Cominissi<Hiers  were  able  to  aid  the 
depressed  areas  in  a  number  of  ways,  includ- 
ing public  works  and  assistance  In  the  set- 
tlement of  the  unemployed  on  farms.  They 
were  also  able  to  obtain  preference  in  the 
award  of  Government  contracts  and  to  at- 
tract some  arsenals  and  munitions  plants  to 
the  special  areas.  During  this  period  the 
Government  worked  through  "trading  es- 
tates" operated  by  private,  nonprofit  com- 
panies, to  aid  in  industrial  development. 
These  estates,  which  were  similar  to  the 
local  industrial  development  organizations 
currently  operating  in  this  country,  were 
active  both  within  and  outside  the  depressed 
areas.  However,  under  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions of  a  high  level  of  national  unemploy- 
ment, "the  first  efforts  to  persuade  industries 


"The  difference  in  acceptable  mlnlmums 
Is  not  an  artificial  distinction.  In  the 
United  States  when  unemployment  in  a 
labor  market  area  falls  to  less  than  1.5  per- 
cent. It  Is  classified  as  a  "critical  labor  short- 
age area."  See  the  Labor  Market  and  Em- 
ployment Security  (Washington:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Lalsor,  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  February  1957) ,  p.  10. 

"  See  "Reports  of  Investigations  in  the  In- 
dustrial Conditions  in  Certain  Depressed 
Areas  of:  I — West  Cumberland  and  Halt- 
whistle;  rr — Diu-ham  and  Tyneslde;  III— 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  IV— 
Scotland,"  Cmd.  4728,  1934.  For  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  economic  characteristics  of 
these  areas,  see  J.  L.  Fyot  and  J.  T.  Calvez. 
Politique  Economlque  R^onale  en  Grande- 
Bretagne  (Paris:  Llbrarle  Armand  Colin, 
1956).  pp.  46-239. 

**  Ben  W.  Lewis.  BriUsh  Planning  and  Na- 
tionalization (New  York:  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  1952),  pp.  167-168. 

« Ibid.  p.  167. 

"Ibid.  pp.  168-169. 
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to  locate  In  the  specUl  areae  met  with  almost 
complete  failure."  " 

In  1036  the  Special  Areas  Reconstruction 
Agreement  Act  was  passed  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  companies  which  would 
locate  In  the  special  areas.  Siich  assistance 
was  limited  to  "firms  which  had  reasonable 
prospects  of  succeeding."  ••  A  Special  Areas 
Reconstruction  Association  was  formed  to 
administer  the  program,  and  the  Treasury 
guaranteed  approximately  one-fourth  of  any 
losses  which  the  association  might  Inciu*. 
In  the  same  year  the  Nuffield  Trust  was 
established  through  private  philanthropy  to 
aid  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  special  areas. 
Because  this  was  a  private  agency  It  enjoyed 
more  freedom  of  action  than  the  Commis- 
sioners. It  was  able  to  assist  directly  In  such 
ways  as  the  purchase  of  shares  in  companies 
which  located  plants  In  the  areas.  The  trust 
operated  with  a  fund  of  £2  million."  The 
following  year  an  equal  amount  was  provided 
under  the  Special  Areas  (amendment)  Act 
of  1937  to  establish  a  fund  to  be  used  by  the 
Treasury  to  provide  financial  aid  to  firms 
located  in  the  areas.  In  addition,  under  this 
act  the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to 
make  limited  contributions  toward  the  rent 
and  local  taxes  of  these  firms  and  to  "adjust 
Income  taxes  of  Industrial  undertakings  for 
periods  up  to  6  years."  * 

There  was  another  significant  development 
In  1937.  In  that  year  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Distribution  of  the  Industrial  Popu- 
lation, better  known  as  tbe  Barlow  Commis- 
sion, was  appointed  to  "Inquire  Into  the 
causes  which  have  Influenced  the  present 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Industrial 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  the  prob- 
able direction  of  any  change  In  that  distribu- 
tion In  the  future."  After  exhaustive  study 
the  members  of  the  Commission  reported 
that  the  existing  distribution  of  Industry  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  localized  unemployment. 
They  also  reached  the  significant  conclusion 
that  the  problems  thus  engendered  were  na- 
tional in  character,  and  that  solutions  to  the 
problems  "must  be  sought  along  the  lines 
of  national  Inquiry  and  national  guid- 
ance." " 

After  1036.  Government  exf>enditures  for 
munitions  factories  in  the  s(>ecial  areas  in- 
creased. Also,  the  Ministry  of  Labor  was 
empowered  to  assist  in  the  retraining  and 
transfer  of  unemployed  workers  from  the 
depressed  areas  to  more  prosperous  parts  of 
the  country.  Almost  135,000  trainees  were 
thus  encouraged  to  move  from  the  special 
areas  to  new  Jobs  elsewhere  during  the  pe- 
riod 1936-1939.-» 

Conditions  in  the  special  areas  continued 
to  show  Improvement  as  Great  Britain  moved 
ahead  with  its  rearmament  program.  At  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  these  areas  were 
"more  prosperous  than  at  any  time  during 
the  previous  decade;  however,  their  unem- 
ployment rate  was  still  13  percent — almost 
twice  the  national  average." "  The  princi- 
pal causes  of  Improvement,  however,  were 
not  basic  changes  in  the  structxiral  charac- 
teristics of  the  depressed  areas.  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  new  civilian  Job  opportuni- 
ties had  been  created  as  a  result  of  the 
various  activities  pursued  under  legislation 
enacted  to  solve  the  problem  of  localized 
unemployment  In  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the 
new  employment  was  directly  or  Indirectly 


'•  Flexner  and  Rltter,  loc.  clt.,  p.  3. 

"Lewis,  op.  clt..  pp.  170-171. 

"  In  terms  of  the  1937  exchange  rate,  this 
amounted  to  $9.9  million. 

"Flexner  and  Rltter,  loc.  clt.,  p.  S. 

»'  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Distribution  of  the  Industrial  Population, 
Cmd.  6158,  1940.  p.  201.  See  also  WlUlam  H. 
Beverldge.  Pull  Employment  In  a  Free  So- 
ciety   (New    York:    W.    W.    Norton    ft    Co.. 

1048),  pp.  166-169. 

»  Flexner  and  Rltter,  loc.  clt.,  p.  4. 
*•  Ibid. 


dependent  upon  the  rearmament  program, 
although  It  vaxui  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Commissioners  were  successful  In  obtaining 
preferential  treatment  for  these  areas  In 
this  respect.  During  the  war  years,  of  course, 
emplojmaent  In  the  special  areas  rose  further 
as  war  production  Increased,  and  unemploy- 
ment continued  to  decline  as  young  male 
workers  entered  the  armed  forces  from  these 
areas. 

After  the  war  there  was  again  an  upsurge 
of  unemployment  In  the  depressed  areas. 
In  1946  two  new  areas  dependent  upon  coal 
mining  and  munitions,  Wrexham  (Wales) 
and  Wlgan-St.  Helens  (South  Lancashire), 
were  added  to  the  original  special  areas  under 
standing  board  of  trade  powers  conferred  by 
earlier  legislation.  In  1949  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  Merseyslde  were  also  added  to 
the  list  of  areas  to  receive  special  assistance. 
In  1953.  a  number  of  communities  in  north- 
east Lancashire,  heavily  dependent  upon  cot- 
ton weaving,  were  also  included,  as  textile 
mills  In  this  area  were  liquidated.'* 

P08TWAX   LEGISLATION 

But  while  localized  unemployment  was 
rising  during  the  early  postwar  period,  the 
Government  was  not  idle.  In  1045  the  Labor 
government  passed  the  Distribution  of  In- 
dustry Act  based  in  large  part  on  the  1044 
white  paper  on  employment  policy  and  the 
earlier  Barlow  report.  This  act  was  to  pro- 
vide the  administrative  machinery  required 
to  carry  out  the  white  paper's  proposals  for 
attacking  the  problem  of  localized  unem- 
ployment. The  commissioners  who  had  ad- 
ministered the  program  during  the  prewar 
period  were  eliminated,  and  the  board  of 
trade  took  over  administration  of  the  new 
program."  In  this  legislation,  too,  the  term 
"special  area"  was  replaced  by  the  more  posi- 
tive designation  of  "development  area." 

The  Distribution  of  Industry  Act  gave  the 
board  of  trade  authority  to  construct  fac- 
tories. Improve  sites,  acquire  land  on  its  own 
initiative,  and  also  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  authorities  for  such  activi- 
ties. Grants  and  loans  were  made  available 
to  communities  to  assist  In  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  In  the  procurement  of  basic 
facilities  such  as  improved  transportation, 
power,  lighting,  sanitation,  and  housing.  An 
amendment  to  the  Special  Areas  Act  of  1937. 
passed  In  1050.  permitted  the  board  of  trade 
to  contribute  toward  the  moving  expenses  of 
firms  locating  in  the  development  areas. 
In  carrjrlng  out  this  program,  the  board  of 
trade  relied  heavily  on  regional  boards  for 
Indiistry  for  advice  and  consultation.* 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Barlow  report  and  the  white  paper  on  em- 
plojrment  policy,  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
given  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  direct- 
ing the  location  of  new  Industry  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  an  optimum  distribution  through- 
out the  country.  A  special  location  office 
was  established  by  the  board  to  collect  and 
analyze  information  about  Industrial  sites, 
labor  supply,  availability  of  power,  housing, 
transportation,  and  other  factors  relevant  to 
location  decisions.  All  firms  planning  to 
construct  hew  industrial  buildings  above  a 
minimum  size  were  required  to  register  this 
information  with  the  Board.  Initially  this 
minimum  was  5.000  square  feet,  but  this  was 
later  raised  to  10,000  square  feet. 


"For  a  discussion  of  the  economic  char- 
acteristics of  these  areas  and  the  causes  of 
their  unemployment,  see  Fyot  and  Calvez, 
op.  clt.,  especially  pp.  61-65,  126-131.  182- 
188,  234-235,  and  146-148. 

'''The  Board  of  Trade  is  the  British  coun- 
terpart of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  has,  however,  more  administrative  power 
than  the  American  agency. 

**  For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  regional 
boards,  see  Fyot  and  Calvez,  op.  clt.,  pp. 
a»-37. 


The  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
considerably  strengthened  by  enactment  of 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  of  1047. 
Under  this  law,  applications  for  Industrial 
development  certificates,  which  were  re- 
quired for  the  construction  or  expansion  of 
Industrial  buildings,  were  granted  only  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Board.  This  again  was  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  developed  In  the 
white  paper  which  said:  "On  the  one  hand, 
power  will  be  taken  to  prohibit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  factory  in  a  district  where 
serious  disadvantage  would  arise  from  fur- 
ther Industrial  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  will  l>e  able  to  use 
their  Infiuence  to  steer  new  factory  develop- 
ment Into  areas  which  call  most  urgently  for 
further  Industrial  diversification."  ** 

A  special  committee,  the  Development 
Areas  Treasury  Advisory  Committee,  was 
established  to  review  requests  for  financial 
aid.  Members  were  drawn  from  banking, 
labor,  management,  and  public  administra- 
tion. In  all  cases.  Board  of  Trade  approval 
was  required  before  aid  was  granted,  and 
there  had  to  be  a  showing  that  any  project 
aided  would,  in  due  course,  be  able  to  stand 
on  Its  own  feet  as  a  sucoeaaful  biulness  ven- 
ture." 

In  addition  to  the  negative  control  over 
the  location  of  Industry  granted  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act  of  1947.  various  positive  measures  were 
taken  to  encourage  or  direct  the  location  of 
new  industry  in  development  areas.  In 
South  Wales,  for  example.  10  Grenfell  fac- 
tories were  built  by  the  Government  and 
leased  to  firms  which  agreed  to  fill  at  least 
half  of  their  Jobs  with  workers  suffering  from 
partial  disability."'  Other  shops,  caUed  "re- 
employ factories."  were  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  workers  whose  health  did 
not  permit  them  to  accept  normal  employ- 
ment." 

It  is  apparent  that  during  the  postwar 
period  the  British  Government  launched  a 
many-sided  attack  on  localised  unemploy- 
ment. The  objective  was  not  to  provide 
palliatives,  but  rather  to  Initiate  a  long-term 
program  of  development.  This  involved  a 
planned  redirection  of  earlier  locatlonal 
trends  and  both  positive  and  negative  meas- 
ures to  insure  that  the  distribution  of  in- 
dustry would  conform  to  a  pattern  which 
would  eliminate  pockets  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment. To  do  this  the  Government  di- 
rected the  location  of  industry  to  develop- 
ment areas  through  compulsory  certification 
of  new  factory  construction.  The  Govern- 
ment, on  its  own,  constructed  some  factory 
space  and  made  this  available  to  private  en- 
terprise on  a  lease  basis.  Loans  and  grants 
were  made  to  businesses  which  located  In  the 
development  areas.  A  program  of  retraining 
for  the  unemployed  was  launched,  and  some 
unemployed  workers  were  given  financial  as- 
sistance to  migrate  to  other  areas.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Government  followed  Lord  Bever- 
Idge's  dictum  that  it  Is  better  to  bring  jobs 
to  workers  than  to  force  workers  to  leave 
their  homes  In  search  of  new  employment. 
But  It  was  not  doctrinaire  in  this  respect. 
In  the  main,  new  jobs  were  brought  to  the 


"  "Employment  Policy."  p.  12.  Even  prior 
to  1947  there  was  some  direction  of  new  In- 
dustry to  the  development  areas  through  the 
activities  of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  of 
the  Treasury.  A  number  of  capital  iasuet 
were  used  to  finance  new  plant  construction 
in  the  areas  especially  in  the  immediate  poet- 
war  period. 

"  Lewis,  op.  clt.,  p.  181. 

"TTiese  factories  were  named  after  the 
Member  of  Parliament,  D.  R.  Grenfell,  who 
first  suggested  their  construction.  They 
were  of  standardized  design  and  covered  an 
area  of  25.000  square  feet. 

»  Cf .  Flexner  and  Rltter.  loc  clt..  also  Fyot 
and  Calvez,  op.  clt.,  ch.  II. 
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workers,  but  some  workers  were  aided  and 
encouraged  to  move  to  new  jobs." 

In  the  earliest  statement  of  its  full  em- 
ployment policy,  the  British  Government  rec- 
ognized that  if  the  problem  of  localized  un- 
employment was  to  be  dealt  with  effectively, 
it  must  be  attacked  at  the  national  level. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  was  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle  from  the  outset. 
As  steps  were  taken  to  put  this  policy  into 
practice,  opposition  to  the  principle  had  to 
be  overcome.  During  the  debate  In  1945  on 
the  distribution  of  industry  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, the  opposition  contended  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  represented  sectional  rath- 
er than  national  interests,  and  the  bill  which 
finally  became  law  was  considerably  modified 
over  the  original  version."  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  view  that  such  legislation  was  sec- 
tlonalist  in  character  waned,  and  by  1947  a 
majority  of  Members  of  Parliament  accepted 
the  nation  that  an  effective  national  full 
employment  policy  must  be  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  persistent  unemployment  In 
local  areas. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  BKITI8H   APPROACH 

How  successful  was  this  program  of  reha- 
bUitating  depressed  areas?  Was  it  possible 
for  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  persuasion, 
coupled  with  authority  to  deny  permission 
for  the  construction  of  factories  wherever 
builders  might  choose,  to  steer  new  industry 
to  the  development  areas?  The  record  shows 
that  the  overall  program  of  the  redevelop- 
ment of  depressed  areas  was  Impressive. 
Lewis  reports  that  more  than  half  the  new 
factories  established  In  Great  Britain  be- 
tween 1945  and  1950  were  located  in  develop- 
ment areas.  "By  August  1950."  he  reports, 
"1.122  new  factories  and  extensions  had  been 
built  In  the  areas  •  •  •  and  249  were  then 
under  construction.""  Government  facto- 
ries accounted  for  about  42  percent  of  the 
completed  structures.  The  number  of  new 
jobs  provided  by  factory  employment  alone 
up  to  that  time  was  in  excess  of  200.000. 
"Whereas  in  1932  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  areas  constituted  38  percent  of  the  in- 
sured workers,  the  figure  in  February  1950 
had  fallen  to  4  percent  of  a  much  larger 
Insured  population."  **  This,  it  is  worth  re- 
peating, was  the  level  suggested  In  early  dis- 
cussions of  full  employment  as  an  acceptable 
measure  of  frlctlonal  unemployment. 

But  the  program  did  not  stop  once  un- 
employment had  been  reduced  to  this  level. 
The  Board  of  Trade  continued  to  direct  new 
Indiistry  to  the  development  areas  and.  by 
the  end  of  1955,  unemployment  in  the  eight 
areas  then  classified  as  development  areas 
had  fallen  to  1.9  percent  of  the  Insured  male 
lalx>r  force  and  2.6  percent  of  the  female 
work  force.  This  compares  with  national 
figures  for  that  year  of  0.0  percent  (male) 
and  1.1  percent  (female)." 

By  mld-105S,  the  Conservative  government 
decided  that  unemployment  In  the  develop- 
ment areas  had  been  reduced  to  satisfactory 
levels,  and  the  program  of  aid  was  discon- 
tinued.   In  support  of  this  decision  the  Gov- 
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»'  See  Flexner  and  Rltter,  loc.  clt.,  p.  7. 

"  The  original  bill,  for  example,  would  have 
given  the  Board  of  Trade  negative  control 
over  the  location  of  Industry  via  the  power  to 
prohibit  new  factory  construction  in  certain 
areas.  It  was  not  until  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Planning  Act  was  passed  in  1947  that  the 
board  was  given  this  authority.  See  Lewis, 
op.  clt.,  p.  177.  Cf.  also,  Fyot  and  Calvez, 
op.  clt.,  p.  30. 

»  Levirls,  op.  clt.,  p.  181. 

••Ibid.,  p.  182.  Further  evidence  of  the 
success  of  this  program  is  given  In  a  state- 
ment by  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  in 
area  redevelopment  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  PubUc  Welfare,  UJ3.  Senate,  84th 
Cong..  2d  sess.,  pt.  2,  pp.  704-796. 

«  Flexner  and  Rltter,  loc.  clt .  p.  8. 


ernment  reported  that  private  building, 
with  a  volume  3  times  that  of  Government 
building  since  1945,  could  be  reUed  on  to 
continue  the  rehabilitation  program." 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  criticized  the 
Government  for  this  action,  but  on  the  whole 
there  was  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  up  to  that  time.  Not 
only  was  unemployment  reduced  to  rela- 
tively low  levels,  but  the  Industrial  struc- 
ture of  most  of  the  development  areas  had 
been  altered.  They  were  now  more  diversi- 
fied industrial  conununlties  less  susceptible 
to  mass  unemployment  In  the  event  of  a 
downturn  In  activity  in  a  single  Industry. 
There  were,  of  course,  other  forces  at  work 
in  Great  Britain  which  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  unemployment  in  the  develop- 
ment areas.  In  addition  to  the  growth  of 
new,  diversified  industries  in  these  areas, 
there  was  a  revival  of  some  of  the  basic  in- 
dustries upon  which  these  communities  had 
formerly  depended  for  employment. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  depressed  areas 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
a  high  level  of  employment  In  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  depressed  areas  would  have  re- 
covered as  they  did  even  In  the  absence  of 
the  Government  measures  described  above. 
Before  these  measures  were  enacted,  a  sub- 
stantial shift  In  the  location  of  British  In- 
dustry was  under  way.  The  third  report  of 
the  commissioner  for  England  and  Wales 
had  pointed  out  that  "the  drift  to  London 
was  gaining  In  volume — while  213  new  fac- 
tories were  established  In  London  in  1935, 
only  2  new  factories  and  6  extensions  were 
reported  In  the  whole  of  the  special  areas."  " 
It  was  this  uneven  growth  of  Industry  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Barlow  Com- 
mission in  1937  and  subsequently  to  an 
effective  program  for  creating  new  jobs  in 
the  depressed  areas  of  Great  Britain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  workers 
would  have  followed  geographical  shifts  in 
industry  If  the  earlier  trends  had  been  al- 
lowed to  continue.  But  as  Beverldge  has 
pointed  out,  beyond  a  point  there  are  ob- 
stacles to  the  geographic  mobility  of  labor 
which  cannot  be  overcome."  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  In  the  absence  of  steps  to 
control  the  location  of  Industry,  unemploy- 
ment In  the  development  areas  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  relatively  low  levels 
achieved  in  recent  years. 

The  problem  of  localized  unemployment 
in  Great  Britain  has  not  been  completely 
solved.  In  1958  unemployment  in  some 
areas  was  as  much  as  four  times  the  na- 
tional average.  In  Greenock  and  Port  Glas- 
gow, both  tidewater  communities  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  unemployment  rose 
sharply  as  the  result  of  layoffs  In  shipbuild- 
ing and  svigar  refining  and  the  displacement 
of  dockers  by  mechanical  unloading  devices. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  already  moved,  how- 
ever, to  create  new  job  opportunities  In  this 
area.  The  expansion  of  a  business  machines 
factory  has  been  authorized,  and  a  new  dry- 
dock  and  ship  repair  facilities  at  Greenock 
are  under  consideration.*" 

Unemployment  has  also  increased  in 
south  Wales  due  to  the  closing  of  more  than 
20  older  tlnplate  and  sheet-steel  works  and 
to  the  introduction  of  automatic  processes 
in  others.  Trade  union  leaders  have  called 
for  vigorous  action  to  eliminate  this  unem- 
ployment and  have  \irged  that  a  prc^josed 
new  integrated  strip  mill  be  located  In  this 
area.*  Members  of  Parliament  from  this  re- 
gion are  also  urging  Government  action  to 
revive  industrial  growth  In  south  Wales.    In 


the  face  of  these  pressures  It  Is  qtdte  likely 
that  the  Government  will  participate  more 
actively  than  It  has  since  1955  In  the  direc- 
tion of  new  Industry  to  areas  with  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  imemployment. 

One  final  question  must  be  considered.  If 
only  briefly.  Has  the  direction  of  manufac- 
turing plants  to  the  depressed  areas  of  Great 
Britain  led  to  the  "uneconomic"  location  of 
Industry?  In  other  words,  are  the  costs  of 
operating  these  plants  at  their  present  lo- 
cations higher  than  they  would  have  been  if 
market  forces  had  been  permitted  to  de- 
termine the  selection  of  sites?  These  ques- 
tions canot  be  answered  definitively.  Studies 
are  currently  under  way  in  England  which 
should  shed  some  light  on  these  Important 
Issues,  but  they  have  yielded  no  final  re- 
sults as  yet."  Even  if  it  should  be  foimd, 
however,  that  the  direction  of  Industry  to 
the  development  areas  has  resulted  in  some- 
what higher  costs  for  Individual  plants,  these 
must  be  set  against  the  social  gains  pro- 
duced by  the  reduction  of  structviral  un- 
employment. From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  the  added  product  and 
Income  and  tne  savings  in  unemployment 
compensation  payments  resulting  from 
these  various  government  measures  could 
outweigh  by  a  considerable  margin  any  net 
additions  to  manufacturing  costs  due  to  de- 
viations from  least-cost  locations  as  deter- 
mined by  market  forces. 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE 

The  British  full  employment  program  has 
included  meas\u-es  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  problem  of  chronic,  localized  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  United  States,  however,  there 
has  been  a  different  emphasis.  We  have 
depended  upon  built-in  stabilizers  and 
upon  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  to  help 
maintain  a  climate  conducive  to  a  high  level 
of  employment.  We  have  not  developed  a 
national  policy  which  would  create  new  Jobs 
for  workers  In  areas  of  above  average  unem- 
ployment or  to  assist  workers  to  move  from 
such  areas  to  other  places  with  more  promis- 
ing Job  opportunities.  Thxis,  while  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  the  maintenaiK^  of  a 
high  level  of  employment  In  the  aggregate, 
we  have  retained  a  strong  faith  that  the 
market  mechanism  is  the  appropriate  means 
to  bring  together  idle  workers  and  open 
Jobs — on  the  assumption  that  job  openings 
somewhere  exist. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  done  noth- 
ing to  l>olster  emplojrment  in  sxirplus  labor 
areas.  Government  contracts  have  been 
placed  with  firms  in  these  areas,**  and  rapid 
tax  amortization  privileges  have  encouraged 
some  firms  to  expand  plant  facilities  In  some 
of  the  areas.**  What  is  lacking,  however.  Is 
a  coordinated  Federal  program  designed  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  new  economic  activ- 
ities in  the  Nation's  depressed  industrial 
areas. 

There  are  no  statistical  data  to  show  the 
relative  distribution  of  unemployment  among 
local  labor  market  areas  prior  to  1940,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  even  during  the  de- 
pression some  areas  experienced  greater  tin- 
emplojrment  than  others.  Unemployment 
was  imusually  severe  In  such  communities  as 
Providence,  RJ.,  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where 
the  exodus  of  textiles  from  New  England  had 
already    begun.     Also,    the    anthracite    coal 


"Ibid. 

•^  Lewis,  op.  clt.,  p.  172, 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  86.  See  also  his  discussion 
of  earlier  efforts  to  Increase  the  mobility 
of  labor  on  pp.  8&-87. 

"The  111X108  (London),  March  10.  1968. 

"  Ibid.,  March  3.  1968. 


"  Flexner  and  Rltter,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1. 

**It  has  been  reported  that  defense  con- 
tracts amounting  to  more  than  $400  million 
were  awarded  to  firms  In  97  labor  siirplus 
areas  In  fiscal  1957.  See  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)   Union  Leader,  December  29.  1957. 

"  Pot  a  discussion  of  these  and  other  Fed- 
eral activities,  see  William  H.  Miernyk.  "De- 
pressed Industrial  Areas — A  National  Prob- 
lem" (Washington:  National  Plaiming  Asso- 
ciation, Planning  Pamphlet  No.  08,  1057), 
pp.  37-40. 
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of  PennaylT&nla  were  In  particular  dls- 
trcfls  during  the  depression.  At  that  time, 
however,  our  ooncem  was  with  the  broculer 
problem  of  nationwide  mass  unemployment. 

During  ttie  war,  labor  shortages  disap- 
peared In  most  places,  and  during  the 
"catching  up"  phase  of  the  postwar  period 
unemployment  In  the  Nation  remained  be- 
low 4  percent  of  the  labor  force.  With  the 
recession  of  1M&-I94g,  the  problem  of  locaU 
ized  unemployment  reappeared.  Between 
1947  and  1951.  for  example,  unemployment 
In  the  Nation  ranged  from  3  to  5.5  percent 
of  tho  clTlllan  labor  force,  but  a  study  of  87 
labor  market  areas  In  New  England  revealed 
that  dxirlng  that  period  44  of  these  areas 
luul  an  xmemployment  rate  of  10  percent 
or  more.**  Much  but  not  all  of  this  un- 
employment was  due  to  the  secular  decline 
of  textile  employment  In  the  region.  There 
were  slmllfir  pockets  of  unemployment  at 
that  time  In  Pennsylvania,  southern  Illinois, 
the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  and  other 
areas  scattered  among  a  number  of  States.^ 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  such  structural  or 
"spot"  unemployment  in  Its  report  of  Jan- 
uary 1965,  but  at  that  time  the  council 
eschewed  measures  to  deal  with  the  specific 
problems  of  the  conununltles  affected.  In- 
stead, its  members  concluded,  "a  large  part 
of  the  adjvistment  of  depressed  areas  to  new 
economic  conditions  both  can  and  should 
be  ciU'rled  out  by  the  local  cltizeiu  them- 
selves." *•  The  Council  felt  that  the  most 
effective  contribution  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  make  to  this  problem  was 
to  pursue  those  policies  "that  promise  a  high 
and  stable  level  of  employment  in  the  Na- 
tion at  large."  "  This  was  a  restatement  of 
the  view  that  If  the  aggregate  demand  for 
labor  could  be  n\aintalned  at  a  sufficiently 
high  level,  unemployed  workers  and  open 
Jobs  would  be  matched  up  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  labor  market. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  did  not  agree,  however.  In 
their  report  of  1955.  the  committee  called  for 
Federal  action  to  aid  depressed  areas.  In  the 
same  year,  the  committee  conducted  com- 
prehensive hearings  on  low-Income  families 
In  the  United  States  which  Included  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  causes  and  magnitude  of 
4ocallxed  unemployment  in  industrial  emd 
mining  areas.'*  Somewhat  earlier  that  year, 
the  Committee  on  Ijabor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare had  held  hearings  on  the  causes  of  un- 
employment in  specific  Industries  and,  in  the 
oourse  of  these  bearings,  had  touched  upon 
the  problem  of  depressed  areas.** 

In  the  election  of  1956  the  depressed  area 
problem  became  a  campaign  issue.  Both 
pctftles  promised  action  to  alleviate  persist- 
ent, local  unemployment.    By  January  1956 


«*  Chronic  Unemployment  In  New  England 
from  1947  to  1951,  Committee  of  New  Eng- 
land of  the  National  Planning  Association. 
Staff  Memorandiun  No.  2,  May  1952.  pp.  al- 
as. 

**See  Mlernyk,  op.  clt.,  pp.  9-11;  Sar  A. 
Levltan,  Federal  Assistance  to  Labor  Siirplus 
Areas  (Washington:  OPO..  1957),  pp.  9-13, 
and  Louis  Levlne.  "Unemployment  by  Local- 
ity and  Industry,"  in  the  Measurement  and 
Behavior  of  Unemployment  (National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1957) ,  pp.  345-353. 

•■•  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
(Washington:  OPO),  January  1956,  p.  67. 

*'  Ibid. 

•"Low-Income  FamiUes."  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Low-Income  Families 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. 84th  Cong..  1st  sesa.,  November  1956. 

•"Causes  of  Unemployment  in  the  Coel 
and  Other  Domestic  Industries."  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Unem- 
ployment of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  84th  Cong.,  1st  lese.,  March- 
April  1955. 


the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  had  also 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fate  of  de- 
pressed areas  was  "a  nutter  of  national  as 
well  as  local  concern."  ■*  It  proposed  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  depressed  com- 
munities built  upon  four  basic  principles: 

(a)  Federal  assistance  should  aim  at  help- 
ing communities  to  help  themselves. 

(b)  The  program  should  aim  at  lasting  Im- 
provement of  Job  opportunities  by  the  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  productive  Indus- 
tries. 

(c)  Federal  assistance  should  be  contingent 
on  the  active  participation  of  governmental 
authorities  who  are  close  to  the  troubled 
community. 

(d)  Federal  aid  must  not  be  extended  to 
the  commtmlty  If  the  proposed  project  will 
create  unemployment  in  some  other  area.*' 

The  Council  furtlier  suggested  that  an 
Area  Assistance  Administration  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
administer  a  program  of  aid  to  depressed 
areas.  This  program,  it  was  suggested, 
would  include  grants  for  the  improvement 
of  facilities,  loans  to  firms  which  would 
locate  in  stirplus  labor  areas,  and  technical 
assistance  to  communities  qualifying  for 
such  aid. 

THK    DOtTOLAS    AND    SMrTH    BTLUS 

A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  Into 
the  84th  Congress  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
depressed  areas.  One  bill  which  embodied 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  which  was  approved  by 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  R.  Alexander  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Under  this  bill  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  have  been  authorized 
to  make  loans  from  a  fund  of  $50  million 
for  the  construction  of  new  factory  build- 
ings and  the  Improvement  of  existing  facili- 
ties In  depressed  areas.  It  also  would  have 
provided  a  fund  of  $1.5  million  to  sup- 
port a  proposed  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance.** The  Secretary  of  Labor,  had  this 
bill  become  law,  would  have  been  author- 
ized to  assist  local  commtinltles  in  estab- 
lishing vocational  retraining  programs  for 
unemployed  workers,  but  no  provision  was 
made  for  payments  to  the  workers  while 
undergoing  retraining. 

A  second  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  This  bill  called 
for  a  separate  agency  \inder  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  administer  the 
entire  program  of  Federal  aid  to  depressed 
areas.  It  called  for  a  revolving  fund  of  $100 
million  to  provide  loans  for  the  construction 
of  new  Industrial  facilities,  and  an  additional 
$100  million  to  be  used  for  loans  and  grants 
for  pubUo  works.  This  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided supplementary  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation to  workers  undergoing  vocational 
retraining.  It  also  would  have  granted  ac- 
celerated tax  amortization  privileges  to  firms 
locating  In  depressed  areas  and  urged  that 
Federal  procurement  contracts  be  granted  to 
firms  In  these  areas  to  the  extent  that  this 
would  not  confilct  with  other  procvu^ment 
objectives." 

After  these  bills  had  been  Introduced,  fur- 
ther hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommittee 


■*  "Economic  Report  of  the  President," 
January  1956.  p.  61. 

•'  Ibid.,  pp.  61-62. 

"Technical  assistance  includes  such  ac- 
tivities as  market  s\u-veys  and  advice  by 
specialists  in  the  economics  of  location,  cost 
accountants,  engineers,  and  others  who 
could  assist  local  organizations  in  the  rede- 
velopment of  depressed  areas.  For  a  more 
complete  discussion,  see  Mlernyk,  op.  clt., 
pp.  58-fll. 

"  For  further  discussion  of  the  two  major 
bills  Introduced  into  the  84th  Congress,  see 
Mlernyk,  op.  clt.,  pp.  43-60;  Levltan,  op.  clt., 
passim:  and  Ouy  Wat€>rman.  "Federal  Aid  to 
Depressed  Areas?"  in  American  Economic  Se- 
curity, March-April  1966. 


of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
DouoLAB.  The  report  of  theae  hearings  was 
the  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  chronic,  localized  unemployment 
published  up  to  that  time.**  A  majority  of 
witnesses  testified  to  the  need  for  a  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  revitalize  the  economies  of 
surplus  labor  areas.  Following  this  investi- 
gation the  original  bill  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Douglas  was  amended  In  a  number  of 
respects.  The  original  bill,  for  example,  had 
been  concerned  with  depressed  industrial 
areas  only;  the  amended  bill  was  broadened 
to  Include  depressed  rural  areas  as  well. 
Total  loan  funds  under  the  revised  bill  were 
raised  to  $376  million,  with  an  additional  $80 
million  to  be  used  for  grants  for  the  im- 
provement of  public  facilities.  The  revised 
bill  did  not  contain  provisions  for  rapid  tax 
amortization,  and  the  references  to  Federal 
procurement  contracts  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal bill  were  also  deleted. 

A  compromise  version  of  the  Douglas  bill 
was  passed  In  the  Senate  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  84th  Congress,  but  administra- 
tion leaders  successfully  prevented  a  vote 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Undaunted, 
however,  proponenU  of  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas  (now  called  redevelopment 
areas)  Introduced  new  bills  into  the  first 
session  of  the  86th  Congress.  Again  there 
was  one  bill,  similar  to  the  earlier  Smith 
bill,  which  had  admlnlstrattlon  approval, 
and  another  Introduced  by  Senator  Douglas. 
The  latter  was  similar  In  its  essential  out- 
lines to  the  Doiiglas  bill  Introduced  Into  the 
prior  Congress. 

Extensive  hearings  were  once  again  held. 
Senators  and  Representatives  front  States 
with  surplus  labor  areas,  labor  leaders, 
spokesmen  for  Indian  tribes.  State  and  local 
officials,  and  various  others  appeared  before 
the  committee  in  support  of  a  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  communities  with  substantial 
local  unemployment."  At  the  time  of  the 
hearing  employment  in  the  Nation  was 
high;  we  had  not  yet  entered  the  recession 
which  started  later  In  1967.  Theee  are  the 
conditions  that  would  be  most  propitious  for 
the  launching  of  a  successful  attack  on  lo- 
calized unemployment,  but  under  such  con- 
dltloru  it  appears  to  be  most  difficult  to  en- 
list the  required  congressional  support.  As 
one  business  magazine  put  It,  depressed  area 
legislation  in  the  85th  Congress  became 
"lost  In  the  economy  shuffle."  " 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  problem  of 
chronic,  localized  unemplo3nnent  had  been 
solved,  nor  has  It  been  solved  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  March  1957,  the  month  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  recession  of 
1957-58,  20  major  labor  market  areas  were 
still  classified  as  substantial  labor  surpliu 
areas.  In  that  month  there  were  also  89 
minor  labor  msirket  areas  In  the  same 
category.*' 

It  Is  true  that  there  had  been  some  Im- 
provement prior  to  the  onset  of  the  reces- 
sion. In  December  1966  a  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  report 
jubilantly  that  no  major  continental  labor 
market  now  suffers  unemployment  In  excess 


••"Area  Redevelopment,"  hearings  before 
the  Subconunlttee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  84th  Cong.. 
2d  sees..  January-April  1956. 

"For  a  report  of  these  hearings  see  Area 
Redevelopment.  Hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  March-May 
1967. 

"Business  Week,  June  16,  1967,  p.  79. 

•*  "The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Se- 
curity." U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  April  1967,  pp. 
88-39.  Areas  with  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  labor  force  unemployed  are  olasslfled 
as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 
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of  12  percent."  He  might  have  pointed  out, 
however,  that  nearly  a  score  of  the  Nation's 
major  labor  market  areas,  had  unemploynrent 
ranging  from  9  to  12  percent,  and  more  than 
two  score  of  the  minor  areas  in  the  country 
had  this  much  or  more  tmemployment  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  in  the  Nation 
averaged  orUy  3.7  percent.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Nation's 
unemployed  were  concentrated  In  the 
depressed  areas." 

These  areas  are  also  extr<!mely  sensitive 
to  a  cyclical  downturn  In  employment.  Since 
they  begin  with  a  fairly  larije  base  of  un- 
employed, even  a  fairly  modeist  downturn  In 
economic  activity  Is  enough  to  move  them 
Into  the  surplus  labor  category.  In  March 
1958,  70  major  labor  market  ereas  were  clas- 
sified as  substantial  labor  surplus  areas.  A 
number  of  these.  Including  some  of  the  tex- 
tile areas  of  New  England  and  the  coal  com- 
munities of  Pennsylvania,  have  a  history  of 
persistent  unemployment  ext«ndlng  back  for 
a  decade.^ 

THE  OPPOSING  VIEWS 

A  coordinated  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
depressed  areas  has  thus  far  been  rejected  in 
this  country.*'  To  some  this  has  appeared 
as  a  repudiation  of  our  full  employment 
policy.  Indeed  It  can  be  a^jued  that,  the 
automatic  stabilizers  excepted,  there  h.is 
been  little  positive  action  to  maintain  full 
employment  per  se.  To  some  extent  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  have  been  directed  to 
this  end.  but  we  should  not  ignore  other 
policy  ends  which  undoubtedly  have  been  of 
far  greater  Influence  In  determining  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget,  tax  policies,  and  other 
Government  measures  which  have  helped 
sustain  the  demand  for  labor  it  a  high  level. 
Our  position  of  world  leadership  and  the 
scientific  and  technological  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  have  called  for  a  tremen- 
dous military  budget.  Also,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11  we  have  witnessed  an  enormous 
upsuige  in  private  capital  foimatlon  which 
to  no  small  degree  has  resulted  from  tech- 
nological changes,  many  of  an  exogenous 
character.  The  result  has  been  a  high  level 
of  employment  nationally  throughout  most 
of  the  period  since  the  adoption  of  our  full 
employment  policy. 

The  one  challenge  to  what  many  would 
consider  as  effective  full  employment  has 
been  that  of  chronic,  localized  unemploy- 
ment and  we  have  chosen,  a 3  a  matter  of 
national  policy,  to  Ignore  that  challecge. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  some  defense  contracts 
have  been  placed  with  firms  In  depressed 
areas,  and  a  modest  amount  of  plant  ex- 
pansion has  been  stimulated  by  the  rapid 
tax  amortization  program.  AIeo,  the  Area 
Development  Office  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
been  able  to  provide  some  technical  assist- 
ance to  labor  surplus  areas.  As  Levitan  has 
pointed  out,  however,  "special  assistance 
offered  the  labor  surplus  areas  is  a  byprod- 
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"Guy  Waterman.  "Adjustment  to  Local- 
ized Unemployment,"  American  Economic 
Security.  November-December  1956,  p.  27. 

=•  Elsewhere  I  have  estimated  that  In 
March  1955  surplus  labor  areas  accounted 
for  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  labor  orce 
and  19  percent  of  national  unemployment. 
See  Mlernyk,  op.  clt.,  p.  9. 

"See  Ibid.,  pp.  10-11,  and  "Tlie  Labor  Mar- 
ket and  Employment  Security."  April  1958, 
PP  7-8. 

*'  Interest  In  the  problems  of  these  areas  re- 
mains high,  however.  For  the  results  of  re- 
cent Investigations,  see  Richard  C.  Wllcock. 
"Employment  Effects  of  a  Plant  Shutdown  In 
a  Depressed  Area,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
September  1967.  pp.  1047-1062;  and  Vincent 
P.  Oegan  and  Samuel  H.  Thompson,  "Worker 
Mobility  In  a  Labor  Surplus  Area,"  Ibid..  De- 
cember 1957.  pp.  1461-1456. 


uct  of  broader  programs.""  A  coordinated 
program  designed  specifically  to  aid  depressed 
areas  has  not  been  acceptable  thus  far  to 
our  lawmakers. 

Although  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pressed   areas    have   recognized    that    many 
conununltles  are  faced  with  serious  employ- 
ment problems,  they  have  InsUted  that  these 
problems  can  and  should  be  solved  at  the 
local   level   by  the  age-old   standby  of  the 
market  mechanism  plus  local  Industrial  de- 
velopment programs.^     Such  opposition  has 
come  from  local  development  groups,  some 
local  chambers  of  commerce,"  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  American  Farm 
Biu-eau  Federation.     Some  of  the  opposition 
has  come  from  the  areas  affected.     For  ex- 
ample, the  New  England  Council,  a  region- 
wide  promotional  and  development  organi- 
zation, has  publicly  gone  on  record  as  op- 
posing Federal  aid  to  labor  surplus  areas.-^ 
Instead    of    Federal    aid,    most    of    these 
groups  or  organizations  argue  that  the  reha- 
bilitation   of   depressed    areas   should    come 
through  local  Industrial  development  activi- 
ties.    It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
about  3,000  community  Industrial  develop- 
ment corporations  In  the  Nation  .«>     The  vast 
majority  of  these  are  In  communities  which 
are  not  classified  as  surplus  labor  areas.    A 
growing  number  of  such  organizations  have 
been  established  in  depressed  areas,  however, 
and  In  some  cases  have  been  quite  success- 
ful.    In  others,  their  records  Vave  been  less 
than     Impressive.     Industrial     development 
agencies  In  depressed  areas  are  in  competi- 
tion with   their  counterparts  In  expanding 
areas,  and  often  the  latter  have  much  more 
to  offer  In  the  way  of  locatlonal  advantages 
than  many  of  the  depressed  areas  can  with- 
out   developing    new    compensating    advan- 
tages.    The  causes  of  chronic,  localized  un- 
employment are  varied  and  complex.*"    They 
are  often  beyond  the  control  of  the  citizens 
of  a  community.     In  spite  of  the  best  Inten- 
tions,   local    action    might    not    always    be 
enough    to    solve    localized    unemployment 
problems."*     Some     communities     lack     the 
financial   and   technical   resources   required. 
The  object  of  proposed  Federal  aid  is  to  com- 
pensate for  these  deficiencies  In  an  effort  to 
assist  the  local  communities  to  help  them- 
selves.    Not  even  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  Federal  aid  has  suggested  that  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
create  Jobs  at  any  cost  for  all  unemployed 
workers  In  depressed  areas,  nor  has  anyone 
sug(;ested  that  It  should  be  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  reha- 
bilitate these  communities.     This  has  often 


•=  Federal  Assistance  to  Labor  Surplus 
Areas,  p.  2.  For  further  discussion  of  Fed- 
eral activities  which  have  provided  aid  to 
depressed  area,  see  Mlernyk.  op.  clt..  pp.  37—42. 

*■  For  typical  expressions  of  this  viewpoint, 
see  Guy  Waterman,  "Federal  Aid  to  De- 
pressed Areas?"  American  Economic  Secu- 
rity. March-April  1956:  "Depressed  Areas  and 
Facts,"  Ibid..  July-August  1956;  and  "Ad- 
justment to  Localized  Unemployment."  Ibid., 
November-December  1956.  See  also  the 
statement  of  Robert  P.  Lee,  representing  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
In  Area  Redevelopment,  March-May  1957,  pp. 
613-642. 

•«  Some  local  chambers  of  commerce,  how- 
ever, have  supported  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  depressed  areas.  See,  for  example. 
Area  Redevelopment,  March-May  1957, 
passim. 

"See  William  H.  Mlernyk,  "The  Problem 
of  Depressed  Areas,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
March  1957,  p.  305. 

•  Waterman,  loc.  clt.,  p.  66. 

"  On  this,  see  my  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Low-Income  Families,  in 
Low-Income  Families,  especially  pp.  697-898. 

"See  the  remarks  of  Senator  Douglas  In 
Area  Redevelopment,  March-May  1967,  pp. 
624-635. 


been  Implied,  however,  by  opponents  of  pro- 
posed Federal  assistance  to  depressed  areas." 

SUMMART    AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  full  employment  policy  of  the  United 
States  may  be  described  as  one  which  at- 
tempts to  maximize  the  demand  for  labor; 
that  of  Great  Britain  as  one  which  attempts 
to  minimize  unemployment.  Although  the 
goal  of  each  Is  to  achieve  full  employment, 
as  defined  earlier  In  this  article,  the  two 
policies  are  not  Identical."  The  American 
policy  strives  to  maintain  an  "adequate" 
demand  for  goods  and  services  to  Insvire  a 
high  level  of  derived  demand  for  labor;  It 
Is  up  to  the  labor  market  to  see  that  unem- 
ployed workers  are  directed  to  Job  openings. 
The  British  policy,  however,  goes  beyond 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  demand;  It 
Includes  the  use  of  measures,  when  neces- 
sary, to  direct  the  location  of  new  private 
enterprises  to  areas  of  above  average  unem- 
ployment and  to  direct  Government  par- 
ticipation In  the  long-term  economic  de- 
velopment of  such  areas. 

The  British  experience  has  shown  that 
a  high  level  of  structural  unemployment 
need  not  be  tolerated  In  a  free  society.  As 
the  result  of  a  concerted  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem, the  British  have  revised  downward  their 
estimates  of  what  constitutes  "frlctlonal" 
unemployment.  Indeed,  as  one  eminent 
British  economist.  Colin  Clark,  has  said: 
"We  are  likely  to  achieve  much  better  re- 
sults, both  In  knowledge  and  In  action,  if 
we  make  no  claim  about  any  supposed 
■necessary  minimum  of  unemployment."  but 
confine  our  efforts  to  gage  the  degree  of 
overemployment  to  measuring  It  In  a  con- 
verse manner,  by  studying  the  number  of 
unfilled  vacancies  recorded  at  labor  ex- 
changes." "  It  Is  also  worth  noting  that 
Clark  does  not  consider  overemnloyment  as 
a  primary  cause  of  inflation.  While.  In  his 
opinion,  overemployment  "may  be  a  per- 
sLstent  menace,  we  cannot  blame  It  as  the 
outstanding  factor  In  forcing  up  prices  and 
wages."  " 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  full  emplojTnent  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
Is  a  reflection  of  the  different  political  phi- 
losophies In  the  two  countries.  Despite  the 
Increased  Importance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States,  ours  remains 
essentially  a  free  market  economy,  and  this 
applies  to  labor  as  well  as  product  markets. 
The  price  we  pay  for  this  U  a  relatively  high 
level  of  unemployment  even  under  condi- 
tions of  "full  employment."  The  British 
Government  Is  committed  to  a  greater 
amount  of  central  planning  In  both  prod- 
uct and  labor  markets.  "Ten  years'  expe- 
rience of  rates  of  unemployment  of  around 


••For  example,  even  the  relatively  moder- 
ate Committee  for  Economic  Development 
has  recently  stated  that  "leaving  area  devel- 
opment to  Washington  would  be  wrong,  ex- 
pensive, and  an  abdication  of  private  respon- 
sibility." Economic  Developments.  July 
1957,  p.  6. 

"Nor  are  these  terms  used  In  the  same 
sense  as  the  "maximum  employment"  and 
"minimum  unemployment"  approaches  de- 
scribed by  Rees.  In  his  study.  Rees  was  con- 
cerned with  the  statistical  measurement  of 
full  employment  rather  than  with  policy 
goals  which  are  the  subject  of  discussion  In 
the  present  paper.  Cf.  Rees,  loc.  clt.,  pp. 
16  and  29. 

"  Colin  Clark.  "The  Cost  of  Living"  (Lon- 
don: Hollls  &  Carter.  1957),  p.  10.  Some 
American  economists,  by  way  of  contrast, 
might  think  that  even  the  early  estimates 
of  fractional  unemployment  were  too  low. 
Clark  Kerr,  for  example,  has  stated  that  a 
6-percent  level  of  unemployment  appears  to 
be  "normal"  for  the  American  economy. 
See  American  Economic  Review,  vol.  41.  Majr 
1966,  p.  231. 

"Op.  clt..  p.   la. 
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1  and  a  percent  bare  led,  It  •eems,  to  • 
widespread  belief  tbat  It  le  iindeelrable  for 
the  rate  ever  to  rlee  above  tbU  very  low 
level — a  belief  which  both  the  major  politi- 
cal parties  In  the  United  Kingdom  would 
probably  find  It  suicidal   to  repudiate."*' 

The  proposals  that  have  been  made  thus 
far  for  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas  in 
the  United  States  are  nevertheless  entirely 
consistent  with  our  present  political  philos- 
ophy. They  envisage  no  government  action 
which  we  have  not  seen  before  either  on  a 
temporary  or  continuing  basis.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  provided  loans  to  bus- 
iness In  the  past,  through  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  Technical  advice 
and  assistance  Is  regularly  provided  to  busi- 
ness by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies. 
Lioans  and  grants  for  public  facilities  are 
certainly  not  a  novel  siiggestlon.  Voca- 
tional retraining  would  be  carried  on 
through  established  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions. The  nonrecoverable  expenditures 
contemplated.  Incidentally,  would  represent 
only  a  slight  fraction  of  the  amounts  we 
have  spent  to  provide  for  an  orderly  decline 
In  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy. 

In  many  ways  the  thinking  of  proponents 
of  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas  has  been 
comparable  to  that  of  the  advocates  of 
"pump-primlng"  measures  during  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal.  The  thought  has  been 
that  if  the  Oovemment  could  stimulate  a 
revival  in  these  areas  through  loans,  tech- 
nical uMlstance,  and  vocational  retraining, 
private  Investment  could  be  counted  on  to 
complete  the  recovery.**  While  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  approach  would  reduce  structural 
unemployment  to  the  levels  achieved  In  Great 
Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
lead  to  Improved  conditions  in  the  depreised 
areas  of  this  country. 

Why  has  Congress  until  recently  failed  to 
accept  the  relatively  modest  proposals  for 
Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas  advanced  thus 
far?  '*  For  one  thing,  most  of  the  surplus 
labor  areas  in  the  United  States  are  concen- 
trated in  a  small  number  of  States,  To  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  the  proposed  leg- 
islation has  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be 
"••otlonaiut"  In  oharaottr.'*  Also,  while  our 
polloymakeri  have  accepted  the  principle  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  demand  for  goods 
and  services,  and  thus  a  high  level  of  demand 
lor  labor,  they  have  been  unwilling  to  experi- 
ment with  •  national  policy  designed  to 
mlnlmlae  unemployment. 

(Prom  International  Labour  Review,  ▼.  74, 
July  18S6.1  231 

Employmint  and  UNiMn^YMRNTi  Oovniif* 

MINT  POLXCtES  SiNCI   1050 
VNKMrLOTMBNT  XN   DKP«X8SBO  ASEAS 

Unemployment  In  depressed  areas  Is  best 
considered  separately  from  other  types  of 


"Please,  loc.  clt.,  pp.  110  120. 

**  The  revised  Douglas  bill  called  for  termi- 
nation of  Oovemment  assistance  when  an 
area  no  longer  met  the  requirements  for  orig- 
inal aid.  In  practice,  this  would  mean  that 
If  unemployment  could  be  reduced  to  less 
than  0  percent,  the  area  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  further  Federal  aid.  See  S.  064. 
8fith  Cong.,  1st  MM.,  sees.  5  and  15,  pp.  4-S 
and  aar-aa. 

'*  After  this  article  had  gone  to  press.  Con- 
greea  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  (8.  3683)  which  calls 
for  $270  million  in  loans  and  grants  to  svirplus 
labor  areas.  At  this  writing,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  President  will  sign  this  bill. 
While  passage  of  the  bill  does  not  mean  that 
our  policymakers  have  fully  accepted  the 
principle  of  minimizing  unemployment,  this 
Is  an  important  step  in  that  direction. 

"We  have  long  since  recognized,  however, 
that  many  allegedly  sectionallst  measures,  tha 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  for  eiampla, 
iMve  benefited  the  entire  economy. 


unemployment.  A  part  of  the  remedy  for 
such  unemplojrment  xnay  be  found  In  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  the  movement  of  labor 
away  from  the  depressed  area.  Many  work- 
ers are,  however,  reluctant  to  uproot  them- 
selves and  to  disrupt  family  and  social  ties. 
Moreover,  such  measures  may  involve  the 
heavy  social  coats  of  abandoning  schools, 
land  development,  pnwerplants  and  other 
community  facilities  In  depressed  areas  and 
expanding  these  facilities  In  the  areas  into 
which  unemployed  workers  are  moved.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a  better  remedy  to  move 
capital  into  the  depressed  area  rather  than  to 
encourage  workers  to  move  away  from  it,  un- 
less of  course  the  area  is  considered  hopeless 
for  further  development  at  a  reasonable 
social  cost  even  if  more  capital  is  moved 
into  it.' 

Especially  in  countries  where  unemploy- 
ment is  otherwise  at  a  low  level,  interest  In 
the  problem  of  depres.ied  areas  has  increased 
considerably  in  recent  years.  In  the  United 
States  attention  was  called  to  this  problem 
in  the  report  of  a  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress. In  testimony  before  the  committee  It 
was  shown  that  unemployment  was  often 
substantial  in  textile-producing  areas  of  New 
England  and  In  coal-mlnlng  areas,  especially 
In  Pennsylvania.  Unemployment  Is  also  high 
In  some  communities  where  railroad  work  is 
important.  In  his  latest  annual  economic 
report  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  the  organization  of  a  new  Area 
Assistance  Administration  for  aiding  com- 
munities that  have  persistent  and  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  This  body  would 
extend  capital  Improvement  loans  for  proj- 
ecu  that  promise  to  Improve  a  community's 
longrun  economic  outlook  but  for  which 
flnanclng  cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms  from  private  sources.  The  loatu 
should  be  made  In  participation  with  the 
State  or  local  government,  acting  either  di- 
rectly or  through  a  proper  community 
agency.  The  Federal  loan  should  not  ex- 
ceed, say,  as  percent  of  the  coet  of  the  proj- 
ect, while  the  State  or  local  share  must  not 
fall  short  of,  say  15  percent.  This  loan  pro- 
gram should  be  confined  to  communities 
that  have  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
around  8  percent,  or  more  during  the  greater 
p.art  of  the  preceding  2  years.  But  the  loans 
should  be  available  for  a  wide  range  of  proj- 
ect!, such  as  the  construction  of  Industrial 
facilities,  the  purchase  and  alteration  of 
existing  facilities,  or  the  consolidation  and 
development  of  tracts  for  Industrial  sites.' 

In  addition  to  this  proposal  there  are  a 
number  of  laws  and  administrative  practices 
in  the  United  BtatM  that  provide  for  assist- 
ance to  depressed  areaM.  The  Ofnce  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  in  the  administration  of 
the  Defense  Moblllzatlcn  Act  of  1050  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  permission  for  rapid  de- 
preciation to  firms  engaged  In  defense  work 
in  areas  that  are  certiflcated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  have  a  "current  or  inunlnent  sur- 
plus of  labor."  In  the  rules  governing  the 
procurement  of  supplies  for  Oovemment 
agencies  there  are  also  provisions  for  assist- 
ance to  areas  with  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. Where  there  are  no  differences  In 
prices  charged  for  supplies  between  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  and  other  areas, 
orders  are  required,  if  possible,  to  be  placed 
in  the  former  areas.  When  contracts  for 
Government  work  are  let  out  by  competitive 


>  In  principle  the  problem  of  depressed 
areas  differs  from  the  problem  of  under- 
development in  that,  within  countries  with 
depreeeed  areas,  unemployment  can  be  over- 
come by  reallocating  some  of  the  available 
supply  of  capital  to  the  depressed  area.  In 
underdeveloped  countries,  per  se,  there 
la  not  enough  capital  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment even  if  capital  Is  reallocated  In  the 
best  possible  way. 

*  Economic  Report  of  the  Preeldent,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1856  (Washington,  1966) ,  pp.  61-63. 


bidding.  In  case  of  tie  bids  between  a  firm  In 
an  area  of  substantial  unemployment  aiul 
some  other  firm  the  contract  should  be 
awarded  to  the  former.  In  an  executive  or- 
der of  the  President  issued  on  December  17, 
1054,  under  the  so-called  Buy-American  Act 
of  1933.  the  President  has  authorized  the  re- 
jection of  a  foreign  bid  "in  any  situation  in 
which  the  domestic  supplier  offering  the 
lowest  price  for  furnishing  the  desired  ma- 
terials undertakes  to  produce  substantially 
all  of  such  materials  In  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment."  In  a  regulation  of  June 
20,  1055,  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
criteria  for  the  determination  of  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  were  set  out  as 
follows:  * 

"1.  The  number  of  workers  seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  area  is  In  excess  of  currently 
available  Job  opportunities,  and  this  situa- 
tion is  expected  to  continue  through  the 
next  a-  and  4-month  period. 

"2.  Unemployment  is  6  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  labor  force. 

"3.  Net  nonagrlcultural  labor  require- 
ments for  2  and  4  months  hence  Indicate  de- 
clining employment  levels  or  no  significant 
Increase  in  labor  requirements. 

"4.  The  current  or  anticipated  labor  stir- 
plus  Is  not  due  primarily  to  seasonal  or  tem- 
porary factors." 

Special  attention  was  given  to  depressed 
areas  In  Europe  In  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Survey  of  Europe  In  1954.*  This  sur- 
vey pointed  out  that  In  some  countries  with 
a  relatively  high  level  of  income  and  employ- 
ment there  were  nevertheless  some  regions 
with  substantial  unemployment  or  a  low 
level  of  Income.  These  Included  Brittany 
and  Massif  Central  of  France:  the  Orisons 
and  Valals  In  Swltzerlsnd;  Northern  Ire- 
land in  the  United  Kingdom:  Schleswlg- 
Holsteln  In  Germany:  Oroenlngen  and  Frlee- 
land  In  the  Netherlands:  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  Finland,  and  Sweden.  In 
Italy  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  level 
of  Income  and  employment  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces.  This  prob- 
lem Is,  however,  on  such  a  scale  that  It  may 
be  considered  a  problem  of  economic  de- 
velopment rather  than  a  depreesed  area 
problem* 

fVime  of  the  measures  taken  In  Europe 
sgnlnet  depressed  areas  may  be  summarlaed 
briefly.  In  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
Dlstrlbutlnn  of  Industry  Acts  of  1046  and 
1050,  the  Government  Is  empowered  to  gain 
possession  of  land  and  construct  factories 
to  be  leased  for  private  use  and  to  extend 
financial  assistance  to  industrial  undertak- 
ings setting  up  or  already  established  in  so- 
called  "development  areas,"  which,  among 
other  things,  are  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. Th*  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Acts  of  1047  provide  that  any  firm,  before 
It  can  build  a  factory  above  a  certain  sire, 
must  obtain  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  • 
In  practice  these  laws  have  been  used  to 
promote  the  growth  of  developments  areas, 
of  which  there  are  eight  In  Great  Britain, 
and  to  prevent  further  development  of  al- 
ready overexpanded  Industrial  areas.  These 
development  areas,  in  addition  to  having  an 
initially  high  degree  of  unemployment,  were 
selected  with  the  requirement  in  view  that 
they  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  provide 


•  U.S.  Federal  Register  (Washington).  Doc- 
ument 55-5410.  July  6,  1055. 

'Geneva.  1056,  Ch.  6.  See  also  Economic 
Survey  of  Europe  in  1055.  op.  ct.,  pp.  148-150. 

'  There  may  be  an  overall  shortage  of  capi- 
tal rather  than  a  problem  of  reallocating  the 
existing  supply  of  capital. 

*  These  acts  are  based  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  reports  of  the  Barlow  Commission  and 
the  Uthwatt  Committee.  For  a  summary 
of  these  reports  see  Sir  William  Beverage: 
"Full  Employment  In  a  Free  Society"  (Lon- 
don, George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1044),  pp. 
166-170. 
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an  employment  market  large  and  diversified 
enough  to  enable  the  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  several  complementary  industriee. 
Special  stress  has  been  laid  on  avoiding  over- 
specialization  In  any  one  induutry  In  these 
areas.  For  Northern  Ireland,  where  unem- 
ployment U  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Govern- 
ment has  granted  special  subsidies  for  house 
building,  and  for  the  fuel  and  transport 
cosu  of  agricultural  produce.'  Grants  have 
also  been  made  available  by  the  Northern 
Ireland  Government  to  finance  part  (usually 
one-fourth)  of  the  cost  of  privately  built 
factories  and  the  reequlpment  of  existing 
Industries. 

Since  1052  there  has  been  In  the  Nether- 
lands a  regional  development  plan  for  eight 
develoi»nent  areas.  The  general  aim  of  this 
development  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
development  areas  scheme  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Development  areas  are  selected 
regloiu  where  unemployment  cannot  be 
easily  overcome  by  migration  and  where  the 
costs  of  industrialization  of  the  region  are 
not  unreasonable.  The  Government  pro- 
vides subsidies  to  local  governm'^nu  in  de- 
velopment areas  for  investment  In  Industrial 
land.  Special  stress  is  placed  on  the  provi- 
sion of  necessary  transport  fiidlltles,  for 
which  subsidies  are  also  provided.  The  Gov- 
ernment, for  example,  has  paid  76  percent  of 
the  costs  of  building  or  improving  certain 
roads,  bridges,  and  wharfs  and  two-thirds  of 
the  coet  of  Improving  a  numb.'r  of  canals 
and  harbors.  For  new  Induetrlul  esUbllsh- 
menu  setting  up  in  locations  d<*slffnated  as 
"Industrial  nuclei"  the  Ooveriroent  pro- 
vldes,  subject  to  ceruin  conditions  regard- 
ing sloe  and  construction  costs,  subsidies  of 
as  percent  of  the  building  cotu  provided 
that  (a)  at  least  10  persons  are  hired  In  the 
new  establishment,  and  (b)  1  unemployed 
worker  U  hired  for  9\9rTi  SO  square  meters  of 
floor  space. 

With  respect  to  the  8oandlnavl»n  countries 
reference  has  already  been  mads  to  meas- 
ures to  aid  the  wood  pulp  lndu»tiy  in  north- 
ern Finland.     In  Norway  an  8. year  plan  for 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  was  adopted 
In  10Sa.    A  development  fund  of  335  million 
kroner  was  set  up,  from  which  loans  are 
granted  or  guaranteed  under  very  favorable 
terms  for  the  modernization  and  espaiulon 
of  Industry.    Of  special  imporunce  to  the 
economic  development  of  northern  Norway  is 
the  expans  on  program  of  the  Mo  I  Rara 
iron    works.'    The   steel    mill    in    LuleA    in 
nortliern  Sweden  also  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  area,    In  ftddl:lon  to  the 
direct  operations  of  the  development  plan, 
northern  Norway  has  benented  fiom  special 
tax  privileges.     As  In   the  Unlle<l  KlnRdom 
and  the  Netherlands,  building  Lcsuses  are 
used  to  influence  the  location  of  industry* 
In  France  the  Commissariat  du  Plan  has 
listed  six  regions  that  mny  be  comildered  de- 
pressed areas.     In  the  Durance  rcjilon  In  the 
French  Alps  a  combined  power  i.nd  irriga- 
tion scheme  entailing  heavy  experdlture  has 
been  set  up  by  a  special  regional  commit- 
tee."    A    development    plan    Is    iilso    being 
worked  out  by  a  regional  committee  for  the 
Boa-Rhone-Languedoc  area.    In  other  parts 
of  France  less  has  been  done  to  combat  local 
unemployment  and  underemployment.    The 
Government    has,    however,    certain    powers 
that  enable  It  to  act  to  overcome  unemploy- 
nient  in   depressed    areas.     For  example.   It 
may  draw  on  the  national  land  development 
fund  in  order  to  acquire  land  on  which  new 
Industries  may  be  esUbllshed.    By  the  de- 
cree of  September  14.   1054,  subsidies  from 

♦  "Economic  Survey  of  Europe  In  1054."  op. 
clt.  p.  163. 

•See  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  (Lon- 
don). Oct.  38,  1055.  pp.  1007-1010. 

'Economic  Survey  of  Europe  In  1064,  op. 
clt.  p.  163. 

••  Ibid.,  pp.  163-164. 
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this  fund  are  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  new  factories  in  depressed  areas  and  to 
encourage  the  moving  (or  extension)  to  de- 
pressed areas  of  Anns  or  plants  that  are  now 
located  In  areas  where  Industry  Is  overcon- 
centrated.  In  depressed  areas  new  plants  or 
extensions  to  existing  planto  are  exempt  from 
certain  icxial  taxes  and  from  part  of  the  taxes 
on  property  transfers.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  Industry  in  depressed  areas 
rather  than  in  the  very  heavily  industrialized 
Paris  area,  a  decree  of  January  6.  1955.  pro- 
vided that  the  building  or  extension  of  in- 
dustrial Arms  above  a  certain  size  must  be 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Reconstruction. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  during 
the  years  following  the  Second  World  War 
unemployment   was   aggravated   by   a   very 
large   Influx   of   refugees.     In   recent    years 
the  situation  has  much  Improved  but  unem- 
ploy.nent  is  still  substantial   in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Federal 
Republic.    The  West  German  Act  of  March 
10.  1963,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tripartite  Federal  Institution  for  Placement 
and  Unemployment  Insurance.*'    At  first  the 
institution  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
deal   only   with   the   administration   of   the 
unemployment  Insurance  program  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  organization  of  the  em- 
ployment market.    On  August  4,  1963,  how- 
ever, the  law  was  amended  to  provide  that 
the    powers    of    the    institution    might    be 
broadened  to  Include  the  extending  of  loans 
a  id  subsidies.     These  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  the  development  of  regions  of  the  coun- 
try—mainly  those   with   large   numbers   of 
refugees— where     unemployment     remains 
substantial.     Financial  assistance  from  the 
institution  Is  required  to  be  matched  by  at 
least  equal  contributions  from  the  state  gov- 
ernments involved."     Under  this  program 
aid   has  been   extended    to  the   Lender   of 
bchleswlg-Rolsteln,  Bavaria,  Hesse  and  Lower 
Saxony,    The  Federal  Government  also  gives 
priority  to  depressed  areas  in  the  placing  of 
public  contracts.    Another  sourcs  of  aid  to 
areas  in  the  Federal  Republic  with  subsUn- 
tlal  unemployment  is  a  sptcisl  tax  on  prop- 
erty not  damaged  by  war,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  to  aid  those  who  have  sufler- 
ed  war  losses.    Loans  have  been  made  in  this 
way  to  firms  that  undertake  to  engage  a  cer- 
tain number  of  unemployed  workers,  and  by 
April  loss  ■  total  of  380  million  deuuche 
marks  had  been  advanced  to  employers  who 
agreed  to  provide  about  82,000  new  Jobs. 

In  Ireland  a  special  Oovemment  corpora- 
tion known  as  An  FCras  Tlonscal  was  set  up 
in  January  1063,  Tlie  Minister  for  Industry 
and  Commerce  with  the  approval  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  may  make  grants  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  million  Irish  pounds  to  the  cor- 
poration. The  corporation  may  make  land 
available  and  provide  half  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  new  enterprises 
in  depressed  areas.  It  may  also  recommend 
that  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
fix  special  rates  for  these  enterprises  on 
electricity  and  other  public  services.  As  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Government  of 
Ireland  has  used  its  licensing  powers  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  new  Industries 
In  depressed  oreos. 

EXHXBIT   a 

Dkpresskd    AazAs    in    WzsmN    Einton— Ii 

McZZOOXOaNO  (SOCTHWN  ITALT) 

(By  Vladimir  N.  PregelJ.  Economics  Division, 
Library  of  Congress,  Morcb  11.  1050) 

aZTTINO  or  TKS  paoK.xu 

The  unification  which,  in  1860,  Joined  Into 
a  single  Italian  state  the  several  kingdoms 
and  prinelpallUes  of  the  Apennlne  Penln- 

"See  I.L.O.  LegUlatlve  Series,  1053  (Oer. 
FH.  3). 

» BundesgesetEblatt,  pt.  1.  Aug.  8.  1058, 
Mo.  43.  p.  719. 
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stUa,  also  gave  the  economy  of  this  new 
state  a  headache  which  has  plagued  it  ever 
since— the  economically  imderdeveloped  and 
chronically  depressed  Mezroglorao  (the 
south).  The  Mezzoglomo  comprises  the  re- 
done of  Abruzzl  and  Mollse.  Campania 
Puglie.  BasUicata,  Calabria,  and  the  Prov- 
inces of  Proslnone  and  Latlna  In  the  Lazlo 
as  well  as  the  Islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
Elba,  and  covers,  on  the  mainland,  the  area 
south  of  a  line  croesing  the  peninsula 
slightly   above   its  narrowest   part. 

Through  the  centuries,  the  Mezzoglomo 
has  been  almost  exclusively — and  essentially 
still  Is— an  agricultural  economy.  Its  de- 
pressed condition  U  primarily  due  to  physi- 
cal causes,  but  was  Intensified  by  politloo- 
economlc  factors.  The  predominance  of 
mountainous  terrain  restricts  the  available 
arable  land  to  14  percent  of  the  land  areas 
as  a  whole,  and  to  almost  negligible  propor- 
tions In  some  regions  (Calabria) .  The  grow- 
ing demand  for  food  has  pushed  cultiva- 
tion to  marginal  lands,  often  denuded  of 
their  original  forest  vegetation.  This  de- 
forestation has.  In  turn,  had  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  already  precarious  condition 
of  water  resources. 

The  mountains  of  the  south  follow  irregu- 
lar courses  and  are  very  rugged,  thus  making 
construction  of  surface  transportation 
routes  difficult  and  expensive  as  well  as  giv- 
ing a  torrential  character  to  the  water 
streams  of  the  region.  The  latter,  coupled 
with  concentration  of  precipitation  during 
relatively  short  periods  of  the  year,  intensi- 
fies the  erosion  of  high-lying  lands  and  fa- 
cilitates the  depositing  of  detritus  and  mud 
by  torrential  waters  in  the  plains. 

Another  natural  factor,  which  makes  agri- 
culture in  the  south  the  more  difficult.  Is 
the  general  lack  of  permanent  surface 
streams  aggravated  by  scarcity  of  precipi- 
tation and  its  seasonal  concentration  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  with  Its  consequent 
erosive  force.  Lack  of  water  Is  accentuated 
by  the  high  summer  temperatures,  both  re- 
sulting in  extreme  droughts  limiting  the 
growth  of  vegeution  to  early  and  late  spring 
nnd  late  autumn.  Thus  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  pastures  is  impossible,  and  conse- 
quently, the  number  of  livestock,  sorely 
needed  in  an  affriculturnl  economy  so  lack- 
ing In  mechanlaed  equipment  as  that  of 
the  Mezcofiorno,  is  far  from  sufllelent.  The 
exigencies  of  extensive  agriculture  have  also 
been  one  of  the  Important  factors  In  the 
eetnbllshment,  years  ago.  of  the  feudnl-IIke 
system  of  large,  mostly  absentee-owned  "lat- 
Ifondl. '  which  has  In  part  persisted  to  this 
day,  and  substantially  contributed  to  the 
exploitative  nature  of  southern  Italian  afrl* 
culture. 

Historically  and  politically  the  south  has 
t>een,  for  many  centuries,  pr.rt  of  non- 
lUlian  sutes  ruled  by  the  Angevlns,  who 
decisively  ciirtalled  its  financial  autonomy. 
and  by  the  Spanish  Bourbons  who  treated 
Naples  and  Sicily  more  like  colonies  to  be 
exploited  than  like  Provinces  to  be  governed 
with  enlightenment.  Foreign  rule  has  also 
brought  with  it  feudalism  which  left  iu 
mark  in  the  form  of  the  "latlfondl."  Al- 
though the  Bourbon  state  had  a  fairly  well 
balanced  budget  and  a  relatively  low  public 
debt,  this  equilibrium  was  one  of  poverty 
and  scarcity. 

The  unification  made  the  situation  even 
worse,  at  least  In  a  relative  sense.  The  Intro- 
duction of  the  Pledmontese  system  of  per- 
sonal taxation  Instead  of  that  of  real  taxa- 
tion In  effect  under  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
placed  on  the  south  a  burden  disproportion- 
ately heavy  In  comparison  with  the  wealth 
of  the  region,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
new  state  of  the  public  debts  of  the  former 
principalities  weighed  much  more  upon  the 
south,  since,  for  example,  the  public  debt 
of  Piedmont,  a  region  much  smaller  In  area 
and  population  than  the  south,  was  almost 
av^  times  that  of  the  former  Bourbon 
Kingdom. 
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In  contrast,  tbe  per  capita  ratios  of  na- 
tional revenues  to  expenditures  which  In 
some  regions  of  tbe  north  were  about  1  to  1, 
reached  in  the  south  a  to  1  or  even  less 
favorable  proportions,  representing  thus  a 
constant  drain  on  the  wealth  of  the  already 
depressed  south. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  economic  misery 
of  tbe  south  revealed  Itself  In  Its  earliest 
contacts  with  the  other  regions  of  tbe  new 
state,  long  years  had  passed  before  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  remedy  the  situation. 
In  most  cases,  they  did  not  go  beyond  the 
study  stage;  In  some  Instances,  where  tan- 
gible results  were  achieved,  these  were  too 
localized  to  have  any  slgnlflcance  for  tbe 
general  economic  development  of  tbe  south. 
Thus,  despite  some  natural,  though  slow, 
progress  the  south  found  itself  after  World 
War  II  In  essentially  tbe  same  depressed  con- 
dition which  had  plagued  it  through  tbe 
centuries:  Low-yield  agriculture,  lack  of 
Industry,  inadequate  transportation,  wide- 
spread unemplojmient  and  underemploy- 
ment and,  in  general,  a  very  low  living 
standard.  As  a  result,  over  one-third  of  the 
natural  growth  of  population  migrated  to 
other  countries. 

World  War  II  brought  greater  disaster  to 
the  south  than  to  the  north  and  widened 
tbe  spread  between  tbe  economy  of  the 
south  and  that  of  tbe  north. 

COVEKNMENT    MEASI7RES 

During  the  first  few  years  following  World 
War  II  tbe  Italian  Government  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  war-torn  economy  as  a  whole  and  did 
rot  take  any  steps  designed  specifically  for 
the  development  of  its  southern  sector,  al- 
though this  sector  had — in  addition  to  its 
generally  depressed  condition — also  suffered 
most  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Tbe  Govern- 
ment did,  however,  within  tbe  frameworlt 
of  its  existing  policies,  create  industrial 
credit  sections  at  tbe  banks  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia  to  act  as  tbe  main  financing 
agents  for  tbe  revitallzation  of  the  econo- 
mies of  the  southern  mainland,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia,  respectively. 

The  earliest  legislative  measure  limited  the 
economic  development  of  the  Mezzogiorno 
was  tbe  legislative  decree  1598  of  December 
14,  1947,  which  was  designed  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  southern  industrial  capacity 
by  means  of  various  fiscal  Incentives,  trans- 
portation subsidies,  and  financing  facilita- 
tions granted  for  establishment  of  new  In- 
dustrial plants,  and  for  reconstruction,  reac- 
tivation, or  expansion  of  old  ones.  A  few 
minor  supplemental  measures  were  enacted 
diirlng  the  following  few  years. 

By  1950,  the  measures  put  into  effect  by 
tbe  legislation  for  tbe  industrialization  of 
the  south  were  quite  numerous,  although 
for  the  most  part  characterized  by  a  rather 
passive  nature  of  governmental  intervention. 
In  tbe  fiscal  field  they  comprised  exemption 
from  payment  of  customs  duties  and  license 
fees  on  Imports  of  construction  materials, 
and  of  machinery  and  equipment  required 
for  construction  and  operation  of  industrial 
plants;  60-percent  reduction  of  general  sales 
tax  on  such  materials  and  equipment;  ex- 
emption from  payment  of  income  tax  on 
earnings  derived  from  new  Industrial  invest- 
ment; and  reduction  of  fees  for  transfer  and 
registration  of  title  to  real  estate  necessary 
for  industrialization  to  a  fixed  rate  of  200 
lire. 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  the  subsi- 
dies consisted  of  10  to  50  percent  reductions 
of  low-speed  freight  charges  on  state  rail- 
ways for  construction  materials  and  machin- 
ery needed  for  industrialization  of  the  south; 
and  of  ao-percent  reduction  of  freight 
charges  for  such  cargo  on  subsidized  mari- 
time lines  servicing  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

In  the  field  of  financing,  industrialization 
credits  totaling  lo  billion  lire  were  made 
available  through  tbe  Industrial  credit  sec- 
tion*  of   the   baxxks  of   Maples,   Sicily,   and 


Sardinia,  and  guaranteed  in  full  by  the  state 
treasury.  These  credits  could  not  be  used 
for  reconstruction  of  Industry  damaged  by 
the  war.  and  borrowers  had  to  provide  at 
least  one-third  of  tbe  needed  capital  from 
their  own  resources.  The  Interest  rate  on 
these  loans  was  set  at  3.5  percent  above  the 
official  discount  rate.  However,  the  treas- 
ury was  authorized  to  assume  part  of  tbe 
interest  charge  up  to  a  point  where  the  bur- 
den on  the  borrower  could  be  as  low  as  .6 
percent  below  the  discount  rate. 

In  addition,  some  sundry  measiu'es  were 
enacted  providing  for  exemption  of  south- 
ern industrialization  projects  from  any  other 
regulations  applicable  to  new  Industrial 
plants;  and  giving  such  projects  tbe  power 
of  expropriation  over  real  estate  needed  for 
industrialization. 

In  1950.  first  major  advance  was  made 
in  the  active  participation  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  economic  development  of  the 
Mezzogiorno.  Law  646  of  August  10.  1950, 
created  the  Cassa  per  opere  straordlnarle 
di  pubblico  Interesse  nell  Italia  meridlonale 
(fund  for  extraordinary  works  of  public  in- 
terest in  southern  Italy),  or  with  its  shorter 
title  Cassa  per  11  Mezzogiorno  (fund  for  the 
south) ,  a  Government  agency  given  the  task 
of  carrying  out  a  large-scale  plan  of  public 
works  designed  to  create  such  environmental 
conditions  as  are  Indispensable  for  the  for- 
mation and  effective  operation  of  new  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  activities.  This  task 
has  often  been  given  the  name  of  "pre-in- 
dustrlalizatlon." . 

Specifically,  it  Involves  such  projects  as 
regulation  of  river  basins  and  courses,  land 
improvement,  irrigation,  agrarian  changes, 
including  those  falling  under  the  land  re- 
form programs,  construction  of  non-State  or- 
dinary roads,  aqueducts  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems, establishing  of  plants  for  processing 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and 
promotion  of  tourism.  In  fulfilling  its  task, 
the  fund  may  delegate  the  execution  of  In- 
dividual projects  to  appropriate  govern- 
mental or  local  agencies,  or — in  specified 
fields — create  subsidiaries  for  this  purpose. 

Tbe  financial  means  of  tbe  fund  are  de- 
rived primarily  from  annual  endowments 
consisting  principally  of  Treasury  appro- 
priations, but  also  of  various  earmarked  rev- 
enues. Annual  endowments,  originally  set 
at  100  billion  lire,  have  been  gradually  in- 
creased to  180  billion  lire,  and  aggregate  en- 
dowment for  the  duration  of  the  program 
rose  from  1.000  billion  lire  for  the  originally 
planned  10-year  term  to  3.040  billion  lire  for 
the  15-year  term  based  on  a  later  extension 
of  the  program  until  June  30.  1965.  The 
fund  is  also  authorized  to  acquire  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  for  tbe  execution  of 
its  projects  by  issuing  obligations  or  bor- 
rowing at  home  and  abroad. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  board  of 
directors,  and  its  activities  are  planned  in 
general  lines  and  supervised  by  the  com- 
mittee of  ministers  for  the  south,  created 
by  the  organic  law  of  the  fund.  Tills  com- 
mittee Is  responsible  to  the  Parliament  for 
the  functioning  of  the  fund  and  has  been 
given  considerable  discretionary  authority  in 
regard  to  Its  operations. 

In  1957.  after  the  first  phase  of  the  in- 
dustrialization program — the  pre-industriali- 
zatlon — launched  by  the  fund  law  had  been, 
with  more  or  less  success.  In  operation  for  7 
years,  the  necessity  of  giving  further  impetus 
to  the  work  of  developing  tbe  economy  of 
the  south  led  the  Government  to  prepare  a 
program  of  more  extensive  public  indus- 
trialization measures.  This  program  was  en- 
acted as  law  634  of  July  29,  1957,  designated 
as  the  "provisions  for  the  south."  This  law 
Is  not  an  organic  law,  but  primarily  amends, 
extends,  and  above  all  supplements  in  great 
detail  the  existing  legislation,  especially  the 
fund  law  of  1950.  In  addition  to  extending 
the  life  of  the  fund  through  June  1965  and 
Increasing  tbe  annual  endowment  payments. 
It  authorizes   a  n\miber   of   public  grants. 


credits,  and  Incentives  of  particular  benefit 
to  the  industrial  sector  of  the  southern  econ- 
omy. It  also  extends  the  coverage  of  pro- 
visions contained  In  some  earlier  legislation, 
particularly  to  associations  and  consortia  es- 
tablished for  the  pre-industriallzatlon  and 
Industrialization  purposes,  and  contains  pro- 
visions especially  favoring  development  of 
small  Industry  and  handicrafts. 

In  the  field  of  fiscal  measures  the  new  fund 
law  provides  for  extension  of  all  fiscal  re- 
ductions and  exemptions  favoring  the  fund 
to  all  agencies  acting  on  its  behalf;  for  ex- 
emption of  all  materials  used  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  fund's  programs  from  payment 
of  the  consumption  tax  (lmi>osta  dl  con- 
sumo);  for  partial  or  total  exemption  from 
industry  and  other  taxes,  including  con- 
sumption taxes,  of  firms  establishing  or  im- 
proving their  plants  In  communes  of  less 
than  75.000  population;  for  limited  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  (class  b  imposta  dl 
rlchezza  mobile)  of  profits  reinvested  In  ag- 
ricultural or  industrial  improvements;  for 
the  extension  of  the  reduced  200  lire  reg- 
istry and  mortgage  fees  to  cover  also  Instru- 
ments of  incorporation  of  industrial  com- 
panies and  mortgages  contracted  in  connec- 
tion with  transfer  of  real  estate  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  industrialization  as  well  as  indus- 
trialization capital  increases,  relative  bond 
issues,  and  instruments  connected  therewith, 
reorganization  of  companies  and  normaliza- 
tion of  Irregular  firms. 

The  new  law  contains  a  large  number  of 
provisions  facilitating  tbe  financing  of  pre- 
industriallzatlon  and  mostly  industrializa- 
tion projects.  Thus,  up  to  40  pyercent  of 
expenditures  for  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  boats  and  fishing  gear,  for  tbe 
establishment  of  oyster  and  mussel  beds, 
and  for  the  processing,  refrigeration  and 
transportation  of  fish  and  fish  products, 
may  be  covered  by  the  fund.  The  fund  is 
authorized  to  pay  in  full  for  f^  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewerage  systems  in  small 
conununes  of  under  10.000  population,  or  to 
assume  part  of  such  costs  for  larger  com- 
munes. In  addition,  the  Cassa  deposltl  e 
prestlti  (Postal  Savings  System)  Is  obliged 
to  grant  credits  necessary  for  the  financing 
of  these  public  works  projects  whenever 
they  are  carried  out  by  the  fund.  The  fund 
is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  for  tbe 
construction  of  electric  powerplants  and 
distribution  systems  in  land  Improvement 
areas,  and  may  also  undertake  the  restora- 
tion of  tourist  sites  of  particular  historic, 
artistic,  or  archeologlcal  interest. 

In  small  communes  of  under  75.000  popu- 
lation, lacking  industrial  facilities,  tbe  fund 
Is  authorized  to  make  direct  grants  covering 
up  to  20  percent  of  cost  of  establishment  of 
small  and  medium  industry,  including  con- 
struction of  buildings,  installation  of  ma- 
chinery, and  connections  to  existing  roads, 
railroads,  and  water  and  power  systems. 
Furthermore,  up  to  30  percent  of  expendi- 
tures for  transformation,  modernization  and 
mechanization  of  small  Industries  may  be 
covered  by  contributions  granted  by  the 
fund. 

Tbe  law  also  provides  for  the  covering  by 
grants  of  up  to  one-half  of  expenditures 
incurred  by  local  consortia,  the  organization 
of  which  for  tbe  purpose  of  creating  indus- 
trial zones  is  also  authorized  by  the  new 
fund  law,  in  carrying  out  their  preindus- 
trlallzation  and  Industrialization  projects. 
Such  consortia  are  also  given  access  to  credits 
granted  by  the  various  semipublic  insurance 
and  credit  institutions.  In  addition  the 
Cassa  deposltl  e  prestiti  is  authorized  to  grant 
to  southern  communes  loans  for  tbe  pur- 
chase of  real  estate  for  purposes  of  Indus- 
trialization or  employment  Increase. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  tbe  south- 
ern regional  medium-term  credit  institu- 
tions, created  by  an  earlier  law,  to  expand 
their  operations,  tbe  new  fund  law  author- 
izes tbe  fund  to  grant  to  these  institutions 
subsidies  to  alleviate  tht  cost  of  their  bond 


Issues  which  exceeds  the  Interest  charges  on 
their  loans.  The  law  also  authoilzes  the  In- 
dustrial credit  sections  of  the  B.uiks  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  to  utilize  the  re;5ayment  on 
their  earlier  loans  for  granting  certain  ad- 
ditional credits.  Such  credits  may  be  used 
to  supplement  loans  granted  earlier  by  these 
section,  as  medium-term  development 
financing,  not  to  exceed  60  million  lire,  of 
small  and  medium  industries,  acd  to  enable 
medium  and  small  Industries  to  acquire 
stocks  of  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

In  addition  to  making  direct  grants,  ex- 
panding the  availability  of  induf  trial  credit, 
and  extending  fiscal  exemptions,  tbe  new 
fund  law  Includes  some  provisions  for  the 
direct  public  investment  In  the  south.  It 
stipulates  that  for  the  duration  of  the  fxmd 
law  the  expenditures  of  the  Individual  min- 
istries for  public  works  in  the  south  must 
be  In  proportion  with  the  population 
strength  of  the  south.  In  addition,  the 
agencies  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Government  Holdings  (Mlnlstro 
per  le  parteclpazloni  statall)  are  required  to 
allocate  to  the  south  at  least  60  percent  of 
Investment  Intended  for  the  crea  Jon  of  new 
plants  and  at  least  40  percent  of  their  total 
Investment. 

Some  general  measures  tendirg  to  regu- 
late the  economic  progress  of  the  south  con- 
clude the  series  of  provisions  for  the  south. 
Great  emphasis  la  placed  in  the  role  of  In- 
dustrialization consortia,  and  many  of  the 
provisions  applicable  to  the  fund  itself  have 
been  extended  to  apply  to  these  associations, 
including  the  power  of  expropriation.  For 
better  efficiency,  the  development  programs 
for  the  south  of  tbe  fund  and  of  the  various 
Ministries  are  coordinated  through  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  for  the  South;  those 
applicable  to  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia must,  in  addition,  be  drawn  up  In 
agreement  with  the  administrations  of  these 
islands.  A  final  provision,  a  rider  attached 
because  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  organized 
labor,  requires  all  beneficiaries  of  provisions 
of  the  new  fund  law  to  grant  their  em- 
ployees conditions  not  less  favorable  than 
those  stipulated  In  collective  bargaining 
agreements  for  Identical  types  of  work  in 
the  same  area. 

MXASUazS    TAKZN    BT    PRIYATX    BUSINKSS 

Although  tbe  task  of  developing  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Mezzogiorno  Is  of  such  propor- 
tions that  It  cannot  be  solved  without  tlie 
direct  and  vigorous  Intervention  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
has  not  stood  by  idly  expecting  the  solution 
of  the  problem  to  come  solely  through  pub- 
lic action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
private  business  that  imdertook  tbe  first 
major  program — even  before  any  direct  Gov- 
ernment measures  were  taken  on  behalf  of 
the  south — designed  to  foster  the  economic 
development  of  the  area. 

On  December  2.  1946,  a  group  of  45  Italian 
enterprises  established  the  Assoclazlone  per 
lo  svUuppo  dell'lndustrla  nel  Mezzoglorno- 
Svlmez  (Association  for  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment of  tbe  South).  Tbe  purpose  of 
the  association  is  to  promote  and  conduct 
specialized  studies  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  tbe  south  and  thereby  provide  the 
background  for  concrete  programs  and  proj- 
ects designed  to  create  and  develop  indus- 
trial activities  which  would.  In  view  of  as- 
certained needs,  provide  the  best  remedy 
for  the  economic  ills  of  the  Mezzogiorno. 

The  membership  in  the  association  is  open 
to  all  domestic  and  foreign  firms  and  Indi- 
viduals Interested  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  south.  Bach  member  contrib- 
utes an  annual  quota  varying  according  to 
its  bxisiness  capital.  Originally,  the  quotas 
ranged  from  250,000  lire  for  members  with 
capital  under  60  million  lire  to  3  million  Ure 
for  those  with  orer  1  bUlion  lire  of  capital. 
In  order  to  make  tbe  membership  In  thr  as- 
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soclatlon  possible  few  smaller  firms  and 
thereby  Increase  the  overall  revenue,  the 
annual  quotas  were  successively  reduced, 
and,  since  1953.  have  ranged  from  100.000 
lire  for  individuals  and  firms  with  capital 
under  100  million  lire  to  1  million  lire  for 
those  with  capital  over  6  billion.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  regular  membership,  supporting 
membership  with  annual  contributions  of  3 
million  Ure  was  established. 

By  the  end  of  1955  the  membership  of  the 
Svlmez  had  Increased  from  45  to  99  mem- 
bers, representing  every  sector  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  Its  revenue  from  an- 
nual contributions  from  48,250.000  lire  to 
88.800,000  lire.  Almost  one-half  of  these 
funds  was  contributed  by  enterprises  i  rt th 
national  scope,  slightly  over  one-fourth  by 
those  operating  primarily  In  the  north,  and 
slightly  under  one-fourth  by  firms  active 
predominantly  in  the  south. 

The  association  is  strictly  a  research  or- 
ganization and  Is  enjoined  by  its  constitu- 
tion from  engaging  In  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial activities.  Its  research  and  studies,  the 
resvilts  of  which  have  been  widely  drawn 
upon  also  by  the  public  agencies,  especially 
the  fund  for  the  south,  follow  two  main 
directions.  One  is  concerned  with  the  gen- 
eral economic,  and  especially  industrial,  de- 
velopment of  the  south  as  a  whole,  tbe  other 
with  activation  or  reactivation  of  those  in- 
dividual economic  sectors  which  appear  to 
be  best  suited  for  the  economy  of  tbe  Mez- 
zogiorno. While  the  studies  of  the  former 
type  take  into  account  and,  indeed,  count 
upon  outside  aid,  the  studies  of  and  expan- 
sion plans  of  tbe  latter  tjrpe  are  based  pri- 
marily on  locally  available  resources. 

In  practical  terms,  regional  studies  com- 
prise essentially  pre-lndustrlalization  proj- 
ects, such  as  organic  planning  of  public 
works  (railroads,  highways,  transportation 
and  communication  lines,  power  and  fuel 
distribution  systems,  water  supply  and  sew- 
erage systems,  reclamation,  regulation  of 
streams,  irrigation,  reforestation,  and  many 
others),  vocational  training,  enhancement 
of  the  position  of  the  southern  entrepreneur 
in  relation  to  bis  northern  counterpart 
through  public  subsidies,  and  similar.  These 
studies  Involve  not  only  the  economic  and 
social  Justification  of  the  projects,  but  also 
the  expenditures  Involved,  the  problems  of 
investment  and  financing  and  their  pos- 
sible solutions. 

The  studies  of  economic  sectors  have  been 
concentrated  primarily  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, the  traditional  source  of  southern 
livelihood;  tbey  have,  however,  included  also 
other  sectors  such  as  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, conunerce  and  tourism.  Specifically,  de- 
tailed analyses  have  been  made  of  wine  in- 
dustry, production  of  olive  and  essential 
oils,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and  can- 
ning, and  production  of  cork,  wood,  cellu- 
lose, and  raw  silk.  The  association  also  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  in  regard  to  handi- 
crafts and  small  industry  as  well  as  mineral 
prospecting  and  manufacturing  of  machin- 
ery. 

In  these  studies  the  association  utilized  its 
own  field  research  facilities  as  well  as  locally 
and  nationally  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion, such  as  census  data,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, associations  of  industrial  firms,  agen- 
cies of  provincial  administrations,  and  simi- 
lar. The  wealth  and  variety  of  collected 
Information  has  prompted  the  association  to 
publish  not  only  voluminous  reports  on  its 
industrialization  studies,  but  also  works 
about  tbe  south  containing  statistical  and 
general  information,  such  as  statistical 
yea'-books  and  selected  Industrial  statistics, 
and  several  editions  of  conunentaries  on 
legislative  provisions  In  favor  of  the  south. 
Monographic  or  annually  published  material 
Is  being  kept  up  to  date  by  weekly  bulletins 
with  monthly  supplements  dealing  with 
problems  of  underdevelopment. 

In  addition  to  Industrialization  studies,  the 
association  has  investigated  other  economic 


aspects  of  the  south,  such  as  regional  and 
family  Inctxnes.  required  level  of  Investment 
and  Its  mifitlplier  effect,  and  socioeconomic 
factors  and  effects  of  the  Industrialization 

The  association  also  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  the  south,  runs  a 
technical  counseling  and  general  information 
service,  and  participates  in  regional,  national, 
and  international  conferences  on  the  devel- 
opment of  underdeveloped  areas. 

Although  the  Svlmez  Is  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging directly  In  Industrial  and  commercial 
activities.  It  may  organize  and  own  stock  In 
subsidiary   corpOTatlons  established   for   the 
promotion  of  Industrial,  technical,  w  experi- 
mental  activities.     Such   a   subsidiary,    the 
Socleta  per  I'lndustrializzazione  delle  reglonl 
meridionall — Sudlndustrla    (Society   for   the 
Industrialization  of  Southern  Regions),  was 
established   on   July  22,    1947,   with   capital 
stock  of  10  million  lire,  over  half  of  which  U 
owned  by  the  parent  organization.     The  field 
of  activities  of  Sudlndustrla  Includes  estab- 
lishing  experiment   centers   and   Industrial 
plants,  preparing  plant  projects  and  submit- 
ting them  to  private  enterprises  for  eventual 
materialization.        fostering       International 
agreements  for  the  development  of  technical 
and  commercial  activities  of  the  southern 
Industry,  assisting  third  parties  engaged  in 
acUviUes   falling    within    the   scope    of    tbe 
society;  in  short,  approaclilng  the  task  of  in- 
dustrialization from  the  standpoint  of  action 
rather  than  study.     After  the  laxmchlng  of 
the  governmental  program  for  the   Indus- 
trialization of  the  south  through  the  fund 
for  the  south,   which   coincided  with  and 
greatly  expanded  that  of  the  Sudlndustrla, 
the  society  was  liquidated  In  1953. 

During  the  years  of  Its  operation,  the 
Sudlndustrla  was  Instrumental  primarily  in 
setting  up  a  network  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  and  processing  stations.  In  moderniz- 
ing the  olive  oil  Industry,  In  establishing 
the  mining  company  of  Calabria  for  tbe 
purpose  of  mineral  jM-ospecting  and  exploita- 
tion, and  in  organizing  the  Southern  Pishing 
Co.,  a  fishermen's  consortiimi. 

Another  subsidiary  organized  by  tbe 
Svlmez  Is  the  Unione  Azlende  Meccaniche 
Meridionall — UKAM  (Union  of  Southern  Ma- 
chinery Enterprises).  The  purpose  of  this 
consortltun  Is  to  Increase  production  and 
sales  of  its  members  through  technical  and 
conunerclal  measures  designed  to  widen  the 
markets,  to  strengthen  technical  cadres  of  the 
Industry,  and  coordinate  the  activities 
within  the  industry. 

Sources:  Assoclazlone  per  lo  svlluppo 
deirindustria  nel  Mezzogiorno:  Agevolazionl 
per  I'lndustrializzazione  e  lo  svlluppo  eco- 
nomlco  del  Mezzogl(M-no.  2d  ed..  Rome,  1950: 
Aggiomamentl  al  1*  Luglio  1952,  3d  edition. 
Rome,  1952. 

Assoclazlone  per  lo  svlluppo  dell'indiistrla 
nel  Mezzogiorno:  Relazlone  del  conelgllo  dl 
amministrazione  al  bilanclo,  1947-66,  Rome, 
194&-56. 

Banco  di  Napoli:  .Sczlone  Credlto  Indus- 
trlale.  Raccolta  del  provvedlmenti  di  legge 
e  delle  dlsposizioni  mlnlsterialt  concernentl 
la  ricostruzione  industriaie,  la  media  e  pic- 
cola  indufitria  e  I'lndustrializzazione  del 
Mezzogiorno.    Naples,  1949. 

Cassa  per  il  Mezzogiorno:  Bllancio,  195&- 
51  to  1956-57. 

Cassa  per  11  Mezzogiorno:  La  Cassa  per  11 
Mezzogiorno;  primo  qulnquennlo:  1950-55. 
Rome,  1955. 

Italy:  Laws,  statutes,  etc.,  Gazetta  ufliclale 
della  Repubbllca  Italiana,  part  1,  vol.  01,  No. 
200  (Sept.  1,  1950) ,  pp.  2490-2494;  vol.  98,  No. 
193   (Aug.  3,   1957),  pp.  2912-2919. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  on  the  section  of  the  bill 
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which  relates  to  rural  development  areas, 
as  I  believe  they  are  called. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  this  section  of 
the  bill  tie  in  with  the  current  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  known  as  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  does,  but  it  makes 
a  big  improvement  in  that  program,  be- 
cause the  present  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  there  shall  be  no  outside  aid 
given  to  hard-pressed  localities;  that 
they  must  sink  or  swim  themselves. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  well 
knows,  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion has  said  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture program  is  grossly  inadequate 
on  this  very  point.  Our  bill  aims  to  pro- 
vide outside  capital  and  outside  technical 
assistance  to  help  the  hard-pressed  areas 
to  keep  going  and  to  help  them  provide 
for  farm  employment. 

Mr.  HUMPIfiiEY.  The  situation  with 
respect  to  rural  development  has  been 
discussed  In  the  Committee  on  Agriculr 
ture  and  Forestry,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  I  have  had  considerable  in- 
terest in  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows,  this  program  has  been  limited 
primarily,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, to  a  few  pilot  plants  or  pilot  projects 
in  selected  counties.  Actually,  it  has 
been,  at  best,  a  sort  of  "noble  experi- 
ment" in  the  coordination  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1  would  say  it  is  really 
a  timid  experiment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  it  is.  I  used 
the  words  "noble  experiment"  in  quota- 
tion marks.  Certainly,  the  words  "timid 
experiment"  are  better. 

However,  the  program  under  this  bill 
will  tie  in  with  the  limited  efforts  which 
are  being  undertaken. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  will  provide  a 
revolving  loan  fund  of  $100  million  with 
which  to  start  new  industries  in  under- 
developed rural  areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further  to 
me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois  no- 
ticed, in  last  evening's  Washington  Star. 
an  article  entitled  "Warning — Get  Your 
Loan  Now."  The  article  was  written  by 
Miss  Sylvia  Porter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No ;  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  notice  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hold  the  article 
in  my  hand.  In  the  article.  Miss  Porter 
states  that  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
has  once  again  risen,  and  no  easing  of 
credit  is  expected.  She  also  makes  some 
very  interesting  comments  on  the  infla- 
tion in  the  money  market,  as  a  result  of 
the  administration's  monetary  policy. 
For  example,  the  yields  of  Government 
bonds  have  risen,  since  1952,  by  44  per- 
cent: and  the  yields  of  top-grade  cor- 
porate bonds  have  increased  by  40  per- 
cent ;  and  the  yields  of  prime  commercial 
paper,  for  4  to  6  months,  have  increased 


by  43  percent;  and  the  yields  of  91-day 
Government  bills  have  increased  by  55 

percent. 

The  general  theme  of  Miss  Porter's  ar- 
ticle is  that  in  the  case  of  a  "fair-sized 
loan  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  a 
rise  of  even  a  small  fraction  of  a  percent 
can  run  into  real  cash." 

I  read  further  from  her  article: 
On  June  30,  1958.  on  August  21.  and  again 
on  January  6.  1959,  I  reported  tliat  tlie  cost 
of  borrowing  money  was  on  the  rise.  And 
this  has  been  the  trend  through  all  these 
months. 

In  the  article.  Miss  Porter  points  out 
that  a  high  borrowing  charge  is  "in  the 
cards"  for  tlie  remainder  of  this  year. 
She  also  writes  that: 

If  you're  going  to  need  a  loan  In  the  near 
future — to  buy  or  Improve  your  house,  to 
expand  or  modernize  your  business,  to 
finance  a  variety  of  personal  act:vlties — get 
that  loan  now. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  With  these 
rising  interest  costs,  is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  case  of  the  areas  which  are 
suffering  from  chronic  unemployment 
or  underemployment  or  in  which  indus- 
tries have  suffered  because  of  trade 
practices  or  technological  changes  or 
advances,  the  rising  interest  rates,  with 
no  easing  of  credit,  literally  make  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  labor  in 
those  areas  to  be  employed  adequately? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct :  and 
also  in  those  areas  the  interest  rate  is 
higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  there  is  a 
double   effect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  restriction  of  credit,  because  of 
the  high  interest  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  in  these  areas  risk  is  in- 
volved, chronic  unemployment  exists, 
and  there  are  difficult  economic  prob- 
lems, the  private  lending  agencies  ex- 
F>ect  to  receive  much  higher  interest 
rates  on  greatly  reduced  terms — all  of 
which,  in  turn,  makes  it  literally  im- 
possible for  investments  to  be  made  and 
for  job  opportunities  to  be  created. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Mr.  President; 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  with  hL., 
usual  prescience,  goes  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

Our  aim  is  to  provide  revolving  loan 
funds,  so  as  to  enable  the  loans  to  be 
made  at  cost  to  the  Government,  plus  a 
loading  charge  for  administration  and 
for  risk,  so  that  more  credit  will  be 
available  on  terms  which  will  enable  new 
industry  to  start  and  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  add  that 
although  it  is  possibly  true  that  such  a 
program  as  this  one  will  result  in  some 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  on  the  other  hand 
the  loss  in  property  values,  inventory 
values,  and  commercial  values  in  the  so- 
called  depressed  areas  will  be  far  in  ex- 
cess of  any  cost  of  such  a  rehabilitation 
or  redevelopment  program  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Furthermore,  we  be- 
lieve that  by  giving  this  assistance  to 
the  people  of  these  areas,  we  shall  re- 
duce relief  costs,  unemployment  com- 
pensation costs,  and  crime  costs;  and  we 
shall  really  put  economic  health  into 
the  communities,  raise  the  tax  revenues 


of   the   communities,    and   permit   the 
communities  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows,  one  of  the  areas 
listed  in  the  committee  report  as  being 
among  the  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  Is  the  Duluth-Superior  area,  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Presently,  con- 
siderably more  than  14  percent  of  the 
total  work  force  in  that  area  Is  unem- 
ployed. In  fact,  I  think  the  figure  for 
the  month  of  February  is  somewhat 
greater,  according  to  the  Minnesota 
Division  of  Employment  and  Security. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  what  happens  to 
property  values  and  to  municipal  costs, 
which  in  turn  have  to  be  met  by  those 
who  can  pay  taxes,  one  needs  only  visit 
one  of  these  areas. 

I  have  served  in  local  government,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Illinois;  and  we 
know  that  the  minute  there  is  chronic 
unemployment  in  an  area,  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  in  the  area  falls  sharply, 
and  the  value  of  tools  and  equipment 
falls  sharply;  and  the  whole  area  is  de- 
pressed, not  only  economically,  but  also 
psychologically. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  cost  of 
such  depression  is  really  very,  very 
great — far  beyond  what  rehabilitation 
generally  costs. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  be  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  1 .  and  all  other  Senators  who 
have  Joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  represents  very  thoughtful 
planning  for  economic  rehabilitation. 
The  bill  does  not  call  for  a  WPA,  a  PWA, 
or  a  giveaway.  The  program  under  the 
bill  amounts  to  a  supplementation  of  the 
private  sources  of  credit  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  technical  facihties  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  private  agencies;  and 
the  bill  offers  a  ray  of  hope  to  indus- 
trious people  and  to  communities  and  to 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  take  a 
little  extra  risk  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
their  areas. 

On  that  basis,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
the  opposition  has  to  say.  I  gather  that, 
following  reasonably  short  sorties,  based 
on  both  verbal  response  and  the  response 
of  conscience,  the  opposition  will  fade 
away. 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  by  Miss  Sylvia  Porter, 
if  that  will  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  19,  10S9] 

Warning — Get  Your  Loam  Now 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  you're  going  to  need  a  loan  in  the  near 
future — to  buy  or  Improve  your  house,  to 
expand  or  modernize  your  business,  to  fi- 
nance a  variety  of  personal  activities — get 
that  loan  now. 
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Arrange  for  the  details  as  soon  as  feasible 
for  you.  Do  your  shopping  without  delay 
for  the  moet  favorable  terms  to  you  among 
the  varioiu  financial  institutions. 

For  the  cost  of  borrowing  money  is  rising 
again  on  a  broad  front  and  borrowers,  from 
the  biggest  and  most  established  to  the 
small  and  new,  are  going  to  feel  the  change. 
But  the  pressures  of  demand  for  money  are 
still  not  so  strong  that  they  bar  concessions 
to  a  credlt-wortby   and   alert  applicant. 

The  pressures  could  become  quite  formid- 
able, though,  as  the  year  goes  on.  Then, 
there'll  be  no  doubt  that  you'll  be  required 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  to  get  money.  On  a 
falr-slced  loan  extending  over  a  period  of 
years  a  rise  of  even  a  small  fraction  of  a  per- 
cent can  run  Into  real  cash. 

On  June  30.  on  Augiist  21,  1958.  and  again 
on  January  6.  1959,  I  reported  that  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money  was  on  the  rise. 
And  this  has  been  the  trend  through  all 
these  months. 

CRXOrr   TIGHTENING 

Now  once  more,  a  move  toward  tighter 
credit  is  clearly  underway.  While  against 
the  interest  rate  level  of  last  June  loan 
costs  are  comparatively  expensive  today, 
they're  likely  to  become  more  so. 

What  Is  happening  Is  this: 

A  new  burst  of  Inflation  remains  the  key 
fear  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  To 
combat  the  psychology  and  the  inflationary 
forces,  it  is  therefore  using  the  one  great 
antl-inflatlon  weapon  it  has — Its  control 
over  credit.  By  a  series  of  maneuvers  In 
the  money  markets  it  has  been  cutting  the 
availability  of  money  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem. It  also  has  Just  raised  the  discount 
rate  and  has  thus  given  the  signal  to  banks 
to  raise  their  rates  on  loans  to  us.  The 
theory  Is  that  as  credit  tightens  and  loans 
become  more  costly.  Inflation-breeding  bor- 
rowing and  spending  programs  will  be  post- 
poned and  pressures  on  prices  will  be  cur- 
tailed. 

MONKT  DEMAND  RISING 

Simultaneously,  the  demand  for  money 
Is  slated  to  rise — from  the  Treasury.  States, 
cities,  businessmen,  individual  consumers. 
There  are  new  Indications  tbat  corporations 
wlU  be  increasing  their  spending  on  plant 
expansion  later  this  year  and  if  so,  theyll 
be  Increasing  their  demands  for  credit.  If 
buying  of  the  new  compact  cars  is  heavy 
this  fall,  the  demand  for  installment  loans 
certainly  will  rise. 

In  short,  the  supply  of  credit  In  the  bank- 
ing system  is  being  restricted;  the  demand 
for  loans  is  heading  upward;  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  encouraging  caution 
among  lenders.  It's  a  traditional  combina- 
tion for  higher  borrowing  costs. 

A  higher  borrowing  charge  is  obvious  when 
a  lender  simply  aeks  you  to  pay  an  inter- 
est rate  above  what  you  would  have  had 
to  pay  on  a  loan  a  year  ago.  It  is  not  so 
obvious  when  the  lender  offers  the  loan  at 
no  higher  rate  but  asks  you  to  keep  some  of 
the  loan  on  deposit  or  takes  out  the  Interest 
due  in  advance.  Either  way.  though,  the 
cost  is  up. 

For  the  fourth  time  since  June  1958,  I 
repeat — arrange  now  for  tbat  loan  you 
know  you'll  need  or  want  soon. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  comments. 

I,  too.  have  waited  for  the  opposition 
to  come  into  the  Chamber  and  offer  its 
objections  to  the  bill.  But,  aside  from 
one  shot  which  was  fired  here,  the  op- 
position has  been  silent.  I  shall  await 
with  keen  expectation  the  presentation 
of  the  views  of  the  opposition.  I  hoi>e 
I  may  have  a  chance  today  to  answer 
the  opponents   face   to   face,   and   not 


merely  have  to  deal  with  their  argu- 
ments when  they  are  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  support  of  Senate  bill  722,  the  area 
redevelopment  bill,  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Coia(pittee  on  Banking  and  Cvir- 
rency.  "Rie  bill  will  provide  assistance 
and  will  give  hope  and  encom-agement 
to  the  thousands  of  people  living  in  the 
areas  of  our  Nation  which  are  suffering 
from  chronic  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. In  1958,  I  supported  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  sponsored  by 
Senators  Douglas  and  Payne;  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  722. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  must 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Himois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
whose  untiring  efforts  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  proposed  legislation 
we  are  discussing  today.  His  name  is 
identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
concept  of  assisting  the  people  of  the 
country's  depressed  areas  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  economic  recovery  and  sta- 
bility. He  has  done  sui>erb  work,  and 
he  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his  perse- 
verance and  his  humane  spirit. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  this  endeavor.  I  pay  tribute  also  to 
many  others  in  this  body,  members  of 
both  parties,  who  have  labored  in  this 
cause. 

The  committee  report  presents  clearly 
the  objectives  of  the  bill,  and  its  provi- 
sions. 

Other  speakers  have  explained  its  de- 
tails, notably  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  in  an  outstanding 
speech  made  yesterday,  and  just  now 
we  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  who  is  the  moving  spirit 
behind  this  bill,  give  compelling  argu- 
ments for  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Little  can  be  added  to  these  state- 
ments, but  I  have  selected  some  points 
for  discussion  which  hold  significance  to 
me. 

It  may  apF>ear  imusual  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party.  I  am  cosi>on- 
soring  and  supporting  the  committee 
bill.  S.  722.  rather  than  S.  1064.  proposed 
by  the  administration.  In  my  remarks 
I  intend  to  develop  the  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  believe  that  S.  722  will  meet 
more  realistically  and  adequately  the 
problems  of  the  Nation's  depressed 
areas. 

To  those  who  may  oppose  S.  722  and 
cry  out  against  Its  expenditures.  I  will 
say  that  the  need  for  a  national  legisla- 
tive program  of  assistance  to  econom- 
ically depressed  areas  has  been  recog- 
nized and  admitted  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
1958  the  Congress  passed  the  Douglas- 
Payne  bill,  which  was  similar  to  S.  722. 
but  which  was  later  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
several  occasions  in  the  past  few  years 
has  stated  his  agreement  that  Federal 
assistance  is  required.  In  his  "Economic 
Report"  to  the  Congress,  submitted  on 
January  20.  1959  the  President  stated: 

Despite  the  forward  economic  strides  of 
the  Nation  since  the  war.  some  communi- 
ties have  suffered  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment,  when  measured  against  na- 


tional experience.  Federal  assistance  to 
these  communities  is  required  not  only  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  individuals  and 
families  but  also  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
underutUlzed  resources,  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  national  welfare. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate,  therefore. 
Is  not  whether  there  is  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  these 
areas.  It  is  whether  the  program  we  en- 
act will  work,  whether  it  will  actually 
provide  assistance  to  hundreds  of  needy 
industrial  communities  and  needy  rural 
areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  the 
minority  views  on  the  bill  did  not  even 
mention  the  principle  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  stated,  which  is 
that  there  is  a  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance if  this  problem  is  to  be  met. 

I  support  S.  722,  rather  than  S.  1064. 
because  I  believe  it  will  more  likely  give 
assistance  to  these  depressed  areas  than 
will  the  administration  bill.  I  support 
S.  722  because  I  want  my  vote  to  help 
our  needy  fellow  countrymen. 

The  first  reason  for  my  support  of 
S.  722  is  that  the  $379 1^  million  it  would 
authorize  for  loans,  grants,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  is  a  reasonable  amount, 
even  the  minimum  amount  required  to 
stimulate  new  economic  activity  in  de- 
pressed areas. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  de- 
clared that  76  major  and  183  minor 
labor  surplus  areas  existed  on  January 
1,  1959.  All  of  these  would  not  qualify 
for  assistance  imder  S.  722  as  areas  of 
persistent  underemployment,  but  these 
figures  show  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  deal.  Again,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  submitted 
a  list  of  500  counties  in  the  United 
States  with  the  lowest  level  of  living 
standards  for  farm  families,  md  of  the 
500  coimties  with  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  farms  whose  gross  sales  do  not 
exceed  $2,500  annually.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  counties  appear  on  both 
lists.  It  has  been  determmed  also  that 
persistent,  continued  unemployment  and 
underemplosrment  is  the  rule  in  these 
areas.  The  level  of  imemployment  in 
these  areas  is  twice  the  average  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

These  facts — documented  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  as- 
simie  we  have  information  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce — lead  me  to 
believe  that  $379  V2  million,  chiefly  loans, 
is  not  an  exorbitant  undertaking  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  help  these  areas 
to  help  themselves. 

Conversely,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that 
the  $53  million  authorized  by  the  ad- 
ministration bill  is  wholly  inadequate. 

I  give  the  second  reason  for  my  sup- 
port of  S.  722  in  preference  to  S.  1064: 
In  my  judgment  it  is  necessary,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Douglas  bill  to  permit  Fed- 
eral participation  to  a  maximum  of  65 
percent  in  loans  for  local  economic  tin- 
dertakings.  The  limit  of  35  percent 
imposed  by  S.  1064  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, make  the  bill  ineffective. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  Federal  program  is  likely 
to  be  successful  if  it  does  not  have  the 
support  and  the  active  participation  of 
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the  local  community.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  work,  or  that  it  will  even 
get  off  the  ground,  if  Federal  participa- 
tion is  limited  to  35  percent,  amd  65  per- 
cent participation  is  required  of  local 
communities.  I  say  this  because  I  know 
there  are  many  communities  in  my 
State,  Kentucky,  and  I  am  sure  in  other 
states,  that  simply  do  not  have  the  local 
capital,  public  or  private,  to  supply  65 
percent  of  the  necessary  funds.  The 
very  deterioration  of  these  communi- 
ties has  diminished  local  private  capital, 
and  local  tax  revenues  which  might  oth- 
erwise be  available.  Furthermore,  con- 
ditions in  these  areas  have  become  so 
unattractive  that  risk  capital  from  out- 
side sources  is  unavailable.  It  follows 
that  no  new  industries  are  likely  to 
come  to  these  depressed  areas,  and  no 
new  economic  activities  will  be  under- 
taken, if  Federal  participation  in  loans 
is  limited  to  35  percent. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  com- 
munity whose  tax  revenues  are  steadily 
diminishing  because  of  onemployment. 
whose  people  are  out  of  work,  whose  busi- 
nesses are  suffering,  to  provide  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  necessary  capital. 
If  the  Congress  passes  this  bill — and  it 
will — it  must  be  in  a  form  that  will  enable 
the  program  to  go  into  operation ;  other- 
wise, what  we  do  will  be  a  nullity. 

A  third  reason  why  I  support  S.  722  is 
that  it  authorizes  $75  million  in  grants 
to  local  communities  for  public  facilities 
necessary  for  their  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  administration  bill  has  no 
provision  for  grants  for  public  facilities. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  that  many 
communities  seeking  industrial  develop- 
ment have  been  severely  handicapped  by 
their  lack  of  adequate  public  facilities. 
such  as  water  supplies,  sewage  disposal, 
and  access  to  roads  and  railroads. 

The  arguments  I  have  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  a  maximum  65-percent  loan  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government  in 
local  efforts  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
necessity  of  including  a  provision  for 
grants. 

If  a  community  is  so  poor  and  so  beset 
by  continuous  unemployment  that  it  is 
unable  to  provide  any  capital  for  public 
facilities  essential  to  its  development, 
shall  the  Congress,  by  refusing  to  make 
grants,  deny  it  any  possibility  of  ad- 
vancement? Will  we  help  the  more  for- 
tunate communities  and  deny  aid  and 
hope  to  those  in  greatest  need?  It  would 
be  unconscionable  to  have  a  program 
which  would  leave  out  of  its  scope  the 
neediest  of  all  areas  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  reasons  which  demand  that 
,  grants  be  available.  The  grant  provision 
of  S.  722  will  give  the  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  redevelopment  pro- 
gram sufficient  authority  and  means  to 
provide  workable  and  successful  pro- 
grams. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Admin- 
istrator and  his  advisers  will  establish 
sound  rules  and  criteria  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  program  of  grants  for 
pubhc  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  even  the  legis- 
lation we  consider  today,  if  enacted,  will 
^lot  meet  fully  the  problems  of  the  areas 
of  persistent  unemployment.  These  re- 
gions can  be  called,  appropriately,  the 
underdeveloped    areas    of    the    United 


States.  Their  needs  are  for  fundamental 
road  systems,  adequate  water  supplies, 
protection  from  floods,  better  housing, 
and  vastly  improved  educational  facili- 
ties. Federal-state  programs  for  roads, 
river,  airport,  and  housing  development 
are  now  available,  but  large  geographical 
areas,  many  of  which  are  the  same  as  the 
distressed  areas  with  which  S.  722  is  con- 
cerned, are  lagging  far  behind  in  the 
Nation's  progress. 

We  should  enact  longer  range  compre- 
hensive plans  for  these  underdeveloped 
areas.  Such  an  approach  can  be  under- 
taken by  joint  Federal-State  action,  or 
by  State  compacts.  If  plans  can  be  de- 
veloped to  define  the  basic  minimum 
needs  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
United  States,  perhaps  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  set  aside  a  larger  fraction  of 
the  total  funds  It  appropriates  for  high- 
way improvements,  river  development, 
airports,  and  the  like,  to  bring  these 
backward  areas  toward  the  level  of  other 
parts  of  our  country. 

I  digress  to  say  that  although  the 
Federal-State  programs  are  valuable  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  highways, 
river  development,  and  airports,  inevi- 
tably the  greater  portion  of  the  funds  is 
channeled  into  the  more  highly  devel- 
oped areas.  The  areas  we  are  consider- 
ing today  are  generally  bypassed,  and  are 
left  behind. 

I  point  out  as  an  example  of  Federal 
aid  programs  the  great  Interstate  High- 
way System.  There  are  certain  criteria 
to  be  met.  which  inevitably  lead  those 
great  roads  into  the  better  developed 
sections  of  our  country. 

Our  programs  for  river  development 
must  meet  standards  such  as  the  well- 
known  cost-to-benefit  ratios,  which  pre- 
suppose a  higher  industrial  development 
or  higher  agricultural  development  than 
we  find  in  many  of  the  areas  with  which 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration 
would  deal. 

That  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the 
airport  program,  and  with  respect  to 
many  other  programs. 

I  therefore  point  out  that  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  de- 
veloped so  skillfully  and  with  such  per- 
severance is  the  only  program  before  the 
Congress,  or  which  is  likely  to  be  before 
the  Congress,  which  will  begin  to  assist 
areas  of  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment. 

What  I  have  been  saying  about  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Kentucky  was 
clearly  presented  to  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  hearings  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Rsed  and 
Mr.  John  Whisman,  representing  the 
Eastern  Kentucky  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  Their  testimony  should  be 
read  by  everyone.  It  impressed  the  com- 
mittee so  much  that  there  is  embodied 
in  the  report  a  section  entitled.  "Pro- 
posal for  Development  of  Underdevel- 
oped Regions." 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  section  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

During  the  hearings,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  Eastern  Kentucky 
Regional  Planning  Commission  favoring  the 


designation  of  "underdeveloped  regions"  for 
assistance  as  well  as  depressed  areas.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  some  Instances, 
basic  developmental  needs  are  regional  and 
multlstate  in  character,  Including  such 
regional  facilities  as  highways,  water  trans- 
portation, flood  control,  and  water  supply. 
While  the  committee  feels  that  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  proposed  amendments 
are  too  broad  and  far  reaching  to  permit  in- 
clusion in  the  bill,  it  is  also  felt  that  the 
suggestions  deserve  careful  consideration 
and  study  In  relation  to  future  treatment 
of  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
at  times  criticism  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  a  greater  self-effort  in  the 
depressed  areas.  I  should  like  to  p?int 
out  that  in  my  own  State — and  I  am  sure 
this  is  true  in  many  other  States — the 
local  communities  and  their  citizens  are 
devoting  almost  their  full  energies  and 
resources  to  economic  recovery. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  a  depart- 
ment of  economic  development,  with  an 
industrial  development  division,  con- 
cerned with  and  vigorously  attacking 
these  problems. 

In  eastern  Kentucky,  a  regional  com- 
mission, composed  of  some  of  our  State's 
leading  citizens,  has  been  created  and  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  charting  the 
needs  of  the  region,  and  a  program  of 
action. 

The  pending  bill  would  authorize  two 
$100  million  revolving  funds:  one  for 
industrial  projects  in  industrial  rede- 
velopment areas,  the  other  for  such 
projects  in  rural  development  areas.  It 
would  also  provide  a  revolving  fund  of 
$100  million  for  loans,  for  public  facili- 
ties needed  for  the  location  of  industry. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  would  authorize 
appropriations  of  $75  million  for  grants 
for  public  facilities,  and  $4*2  million  for 
technical  assistance. 

I  know  the  pai'sage  of  this  bill  will  in- 
crease budget  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1S60— even  though  $300  million  of 
the  total  authorized  are  revolving  loan 
funds,  a  great  part  of  which  will  even- 
tually be  repaid  with  interest. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  objec- 
tive that  we  exei'cise  discipline  and  not 
make  unnecessary  expenditures.  I  do 
not  include  in  the  term  "indispensable 
need  "  every  desire  of  the  Congress,  or  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  But  I  know  the 
Congress  will  not  permit  the  budget  to 
restrict  funds  for  national  defense  if  we 
deem  additional  funds  are  needed. 

The  funds  authorized  by  S.  722  would 
not  in  my  opinion  place  an  unbearable 
burden  on  our  total  economy.  But  I  will 
go  even  further,  Mr.  President.  Even 
if  the  program  should  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  some  segment  of  the 
national  economy  and  even  if  it  should 
unbalance  our  budget,  I  believe  it  is  jus- 
tified. 

During  the  last  6  years  the  country  on 
the  whole  has  enjoyed  unusual  pros- 
perity. Gross  national  product,  indi- 
vidual Income,  wages  and  profits,  have 
risen  to  new  heights.  Yet  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  economy,  its  vitality  and  ex- 
pansion, the  rapid  changes  in  technol- 
ogy, the  shift  of  industry  from  one  area 
of  our  country  to  another,  international 
trade  policies  and  other  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  people  of  the  depressed 
areas,   have   left    them    behind,   unem- 
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ployed,  without  money,  without  proper 
housing — and  thousands  are  without 
siifficient  food.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
turbing fact  of  all  is  that  a  general  re- 
surgence or  growth  in  our  national  econ- 
omy will  not  help  these  areas  quickly, 
if  at  all. 

I  have  great  faith  in  our  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise,  but  when  it 
is  demonstrated  in  a  time  of  great  pros- 
perity that  whole  areas  of  our  Nation 
are  excluded  even  from  minimum  living 
standards,  there  is  need  to  examine  the 
causes  and  to  attack  the  problem  with 
all  the  resources  of  private  industry, 
local  resources.  State  resources,  and  cer- 
tainly with  the  reasonable  Federal  as- 
sistance which  this  bill  would  offer. 

Our  country  is  rich  and  its  economy 
will  continue  to  surge  ahead.  For  my- 
self, I  do  not  want  to  admit  that  our 
economy  must  leave  unsolved  the  prob- 
lems of  the  depressed  and  underdevel- 
ope..  areas. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  ask  the 
question,  "Are  these  areas  to  be  left 
to  the  operations  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system?"  It  is  that  system  which 
has  made  our  country  rich  and  great. 
I  know  that  we  never  contemplate  an 
equal  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
country.  It  Is  not  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  come  a  time  when 
we  begin  to  question  the  nature  of  an 
economy  which,  in  a  period  of  high  pros- 
perity, leaves  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  without  money,  without  jobs,  cold, 
hungry,  and  in  need. 

So  I  beUeve  that  this  reasonable  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, participating  with  local  commu- 
nities and  private  enterprise  in  an  at- 
tempt to  redress  some  of  the  imbalance, 
is  certainly  justifled.  And  I  believe  the 
modest  expenditure  contemplated  is  also 
Justified. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  unem- 
ployment, the  underdevelopment  with 
M^hich  this  bill  deals,  are  not  restricted 
to  any  single  State.  I  am  glad  that  the 
committee  has  approached  tlie  problem 
from  a  national  basis.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, I  am  concerned  by  the  situation 
existing  in  my  own  State  of  Kentucky. 
It  is  as  desperate  in  the  coal  mining 
areas  of  eastern  Kentucky,  and  even  in 
other  sections  of  my  State,  as  during  the 
depression  of  the  1930'8. 

Yesterday,  I  heard  the  graphic  and 
moving  speech  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  describing  condi- 
tions in  the  mining  areas  of  his  State. 
I  am  familiar  with  these  conditions — 
with  the  hunger,  the  viant.  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  people,  which  he  so  elo- 
quently portrayed. 

I  live  in  the  eastern  section  of  Ken- 
tucky, near  the  coal  mining  sections  of 
that  part  of  my  State.  I  have  been  in 
those  sections  again  and  again,  and  I 
know  that  the  conditions  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  portrayed  are 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  my  own 
State. 

I  make  this  personal  comment  from 
my  own  experience. 

During  the  years  from  1930  to  1937  I 
served  as  county  Judge  of  Pulaski  County 
in  Kentucky.  It  is  my  home  county  and 
is  located  in  the  southeastern  section  of 


the  State.  It  was  the  time  of  the  depres- 
sion. For  8  years  I  talked  and  dealt  daily 
with  hundreds  of  people — heard  their 
pleas — knew  their  needs — needs  which 
thousands  of  r>eople,  perhaps  millions  of 
our  countrymen,  have  never  experienced 
and  would  hardly  imderstand. 

Last  fall,  and  in  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed I  visited  again  and  again  counties 
in  Kentucky,  particularly  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  where  the  need  for  work,  for 
housing,  for  clothing,  and  for  food  is  as 
great  as  during  the  depression.  The 
State,  the  county  governments,  chari- 
table agencies,  people  from  other  States, 
have  given  them  help — but  it  is  not 
enough. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  said 
yesterday,  those  who  live  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  fine,  patriotic  people. 
They  are  always  the  first  to  respond  in 
time  of  war.  I  remember  that  in  World 
War  I,  Breathitt  County,  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky was  the  only  county  in  the  Union 
from  which  no  soldier  was  drafted. 
Everyone  was  a  volunteer;  and  the  tradi- 
tion continues. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  bill  722  offers 
honorable  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  other  States.  Many  of  us 
are  fortunate.  We  can  work,  and  at  least 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  food  and 
clothing. 

In  closing,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the 
spirit  of  humanity  and  common  justice 
demands  that  our  country  make  Uie  ef- 
fort which  Senate  bill  722  would  make 
possible. 

We  must  begin  the  work  of  developing 
the  backward  areas  of  our  own  country, 
and  of  lifting  the  living  standards  and 
hopes  of  the  people  who  live  in  such 
areas — for  they  are  our  countrymen. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the  very  ex- 
cellent speech  he  has  delivered,  and  for 
the  magniflcent  cooperation  he  has  ac- 
corded in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  and 
getting  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  dignifies,  makes 
lucid,  and  ennobles  everything  he 
touches.  He  has  done  the  same  in  con- 
nection with  the  i>ending  measure. 

Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  interested  in  the  pending  bill 
have  sought  the  cooperation  of  all  men 
of  good  will,  regardless  of  party.  We 
are  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  become  the  second  co- 
spwnsor  of  this  measure.  His  name 
should  appear  in  connection  with  the  bill 
as  high  as  that  of  the  name  of  any  other 
Senator.  His  concern  is  real.  His  help 
has  been  great ;  and  I  think  it  is  really  a 
fine  experience  when  men  of  different 
political  parties,  believing  in  a  common 
cause,  can  work  together  across  party 
lines. 

One  of  the  main  problems  we  have  now 
is  to  be  able  to  unite  on  all  issues  with 
respect  to  which  we  believe  in  a  common 
cause,  and  dividing,  in  good  spirit,  on  the 
Issues  with  respect  to  which  we  differ. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ren- 
dered exceedingly  great  help  to  us,  and 
we  are  grateful  to  him.  The  country  is 
very  grateful  to  him.  I  thank  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  generous  remarks.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  this  common  cause.  I  hope  the  bill 
will  pass  substantially  in  its  present 
form. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  wished  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  bill  was  to  distin- 
guish, if  I  could,  between  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  those  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  administration. 
I  speak  also  in  the  hope  that  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill  it  will  be  signed  and 
become  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  join  the  Senator  in 
that  hope. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SOVIET  SYSTEM  OF  POWER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  leading  students  of  communism 
Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  Soviet  system  of  power 
entitled  "The  Deadly  Enemy  We  Pace,* 
which  appeared  in  the  January  26  issue 
of  the  New  Leader  magazine.  This  is  the 
finest  article  I  have  ever  read  on  Soviet 
strategy,  activities  and  tactics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  an- 
alysis of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk   Deadly  Enemt    Wk  Facx 
(By  Bertram  D.  Wolfe) 

The  Soviet  system  of  power,  which  Is  the 
enemy  we  face,  can  only  be  understood  prop- 
erly with  the  help  of  certain  theoretical  cri- 
teria of  a  soclo-historlcal  nature.  Very 
briefly,  we  may  say  that  the  Soviet  system  is 
a  closed,  single-centered,  modem  totalitarian 
society,  as  distinguished  from  an  open,  multi- 
centered  society.  A  closed  society  is  one  with 
built-in  staying  p>ower8  which  enable  it  to 
endure  for  a  very  long  period  of  time;  it  is  a 
self-conserving  society,  in  that  any  changes 
that  occur  are  wlthln-system  changes  that 
leave  the  basic  structure  of  power  untouched . 
A  single-centered  society  Is  one  In  which 
there  is  only  one  focus  of  power,  the  state, 
which  does  not  tolerate  the  dilTvislon  of  power 
among  any  other  relatively  independent  so- 
cial institutions  or  groups.  Finally,  a  mod- 
ern totalitarian  society,  as  distinguished  even 
from  an  old-fashioned  despotism,  is  one  In 
which  the  state  seeks  to  be  coextensive  with 
the  whole  of  society  and  the  whole  of  life,  a 
society  that  is  perpetually  at  war  with  its 
own  people  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  which  uses  modern  technology  and  wide- 
spread literacy  as  we.ipons  in  that  war. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Union  is  truly  a  great 
power — great  In  population,  great  in  re- 
sources, great  in  tecimology.  and  great  in 
military  strength.  Secondly,  It  has  a  great 
state  machine  which  is  in  a  condition  of  per- 
manent semi -mobilization,  and  which  at- 
tempts to  keep  its  people  mobilized.  Finally, 
It  Is  an  enemy  which  is  resourceful  enough, 
wealthy  enough,  and  determined  enough  to 
do  what  we  have  not  had  the  determination 
to  do  (although  we  have  had  the  resources 
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In  the  West  In  much  greater  abtindance) : 
namely,  to  keep  almultaneoiwly  an  atomic 
atrllclnj  power  and  a  maeslve  oonTentlonal 
■trlklng  power  In  being.  It  haa  a  definite  ad- 
vantage over  vu  at  thla  moment  becauee  It 
la  geared  to  both  types  of  warfare.  It  be- 
lieves that  both  types  are  necessary  and  that 
they  must  be  Integrated  Into  a  single  plan. 

At  the  beglnnlngof  the  19th  century,  one 
European  In  seven  was  a  Russian,  or  under 
Moscow  rule.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  one  European  in  four  was  under 
Moscow  rule.  At  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century,  approximately  one  European  In  two 
Is  under  Russian  rule.  This  In  Itself  Is 
enough  to  give  us  pause — especially  If  we 
remember  that  there  are  125  divisions  In 
being  In  Russia,  while  we  have  approxi- 
mately 15  and  are  engaged  In  cutting  our 
forces  further. 

It  Is  a  deadly  enemy.  It  is  a  deadly 
enemy  becavise  never  for  a  moment  does  It 
abandon  Its  two  basic  alms:  To  remake  man, 
and  to  conquer  the  world.  It  Is  particularly 
our  enemy — not  because  we  so  choose,  but 
because  it  has  chosen.  It  regards  the 
strength  and  the  way  of  life  of  the  United 
States  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  Its  plan  to 
remake  Its  own  people  and  to  remake  the 
world  In  the  Image  of  Its  blueprint.  We 
have  been  picked  as  enemy  No.  1. 

No  matter  what  Elsenhower  says  or  does, 
no  matter  whether  Dulles  conducts  himself 
with  tact  or  tactlessness,  no  matter  how 
well  the  tourist  behaves  when  he  goes  ♦o  the 
Soviet  Union  for  his  3  weeks — we  will  still 
be  enemy  No.  1.  Whether  our  workliig  class 
Is  prosperoxis.  or  hungry  and  Jobless,  or  Job- 
less and  not  hungry,  we  will  still  be  enemy 
No.  1.  Whether  we  treat  American  Negroes 
decently,  or  Indecently — or  somewhere  In 
between,  as  we  are  doing  at  present — we  will 
still  be  enemy  No.  1.  Whether  we  pull  out 
of  Berlin  or  Quemoy  or  do  not  pull  out  of 
Berlin  or  Quemoy.  we  cannot  disengage 
oxirselves  from  this  enemy. 

Let  us  not  listen  to  the  siren  song  of 
those  who  tell  us  that  we  can  get  a  release 
of  tensions  and  a  little  peace  In  our  time  If 
we  only  disengage  ourselves.  If  we  dis- 
engage ourselves,  we  leave  another  strip  to 
be  occupied,  a  new  place  from  which  battle 
win  begin. 

They  know,  to  be  sure,  that  they  cannot 
conquer  us.  They  know  something  about 
our  strength.  They  do  not  covet  for  a 
moment  the  risks  of  all-out  war  with  us. 
There  are  two  things  that  they  are  deter- 
mined with  all  of  their  might  to  avoid :  One 
is  all-out  war,  the  other  Is  all-out  peace. 
They  will  keep  us  In  between  as  long  as  they 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  They  do  not  wish 
all-out  war  because  they  believe  that  time 
and  history  are  on  their  side.  When  they 
consider  how  their  system  has  been  expand- 
ing, I  must  say  It  seems  to  them  that  they 
have  some  empirical  confirmation  for  their 
belief  that  time  Is  on  their  side. 

Of  course,  they  do  not  want  all-out  peace, 
for  their  two  fundamental  alms  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  at  peace  either  with  their 
own  people  or  with  th^  rest  of  the  world. 
If  our  statesmen  and  experts  wish  to  make  a 
test  of  any  fresh  proposal  of  theirs  to  see 
whether  It  really  Intends  peace,  there  Is  a 
simple  test.  When  they  are  ready  to  make 
peace  with  their  own  people,  then  we  will 
know — and  only  then — that  they  are  ready 
for  real  peace  with  their  neighbors  and  with 
us.  Otherwise,  when  they  use  the  word 
"peace"  It  is  Just  one  of  the  glnunlcks  in  their 
waging  of  war.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  Is  said  to 
have  two  sets  of  teeth,  one  to  smile  with 
and  one  to  bite  with.  And  the  more  dan- 
gerous of  the  two  is  the  set  with  which  he 
smiles. 

My  next  point  is  that  by  the  enemy  we 
face,  I  do  not  mean  the  Russian  people.  The 
Russian  people  are  not  and  have  never  been 
our    enemies.    They    have   not   chosen    and 


they  do  not  chooee  their  Oovemment.  They 
do  not  control  its  policies — except  by  their 
mute  and  silent  pressure.  And  those  who 
tell  us  that  when  the  Russian  people  mature 
they  will  be  able  to  control  their  Government 
and  its  policies,  are  deceiving  themselves  and 
us.  No  mere  maturing  of  the  R\usian  peo- 
ple will  change  thulr  system,  nor  does  their 
system  allow  them  the  organizational  scope 
and  Independent  activity,  the  genuine  in- 
formation and  the  right  to  Judge  which 
alone  i>ermlt  of  maturing. 

The  Russian  people  are  not  unfriendly  to 
us,  only  ill-informed,  deeply  curious,  well- 
disposed  toward  us.  and  a  little  envious.  If 
the  gates  were  opened,  they  would  vote  with 
their  feet  by  the  millions  in  favor  of  our 
system.  In  fact,  wherever  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  cross  the  line,  they  have  crossed  by 
the  millions.  Two-thirds  of  nil  the  Chinese 
volunteers  whom  we  took  as  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  refused  to  return  to 
their  native  scenes,  families,  and  lands,  pre- 
ferring the  half-world  of  barbed-wire  camps 
to  returning  to  a  country  where  their  gov- 
ernment makes  unending  war  upon  them. 

The  real  reason  for  the  Kremlin's  endless 
hostility  toward  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  what  we  do.  is  that  they  regard  us.  and 
rightly,  as  the  main  obstacle  to  their  under- 
lying plan.  This  will  not  be  changed  If 
Khrushchev  should  come  to  New  York  and 
see  our  skyscrapers,  or  If  he  should  then  go 
to  Detroit  and  see  how  many  automobiles 
our  worklngmen  have.  The  Russian  leaders 
are  ruthlessly  friendly.  They  talk  of  easing 
of  tensions.  In  our  society,  "tension"  Is  a  bad 
word.  We  can  thank  the  Freudians  for  that. 
I  suppose,  for  they  talk  of  the  age  of  anxi- 
ety and  the  age  of  tension.  To  anybody  who 
comes  with  a  panacea  for  easing  tensions, 
we  open  our  arms  and  our  hearts.  However, 
if  every  time  they  speak  of  easing  of  tensions 
you  would  substitute  for  the  word  "tension" 
the  word  "concern"  (which  Is  a  more  neu- 
trally or  differently  colored  word) .  you  would 
see  that  what  they  are  asking  us  to  do  Is  to 
stop  concerning  ourselves  with  the  freedom 
of  the  world  and  with  our  own  freedom. 
Then  you  would  realize  that  we  must  hug 
our  tensions  to  our  breasts  as  long  as  the 
dangers  exist  which  have  caused  the  concern. 
When  I  say  that  nothing  we  can  do  will 
Chang-;  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  our  worklngmen 
are  prosperous  and  employed  or  not.  or  that 
It  makes  no  difference  how  we  treat  our 
colored  population,  for  it  does  make  a  differ- 
ence. But  the  difference  Is  In  the  winning 
of  allies,  not  alienating  them;  In  winning 
the  secret  support  of  the  Russian  people;  In 
strengthening  our  prestige  with  neutrals. 
However,  we  will  not  disarm  or  change  the 
philosophy  or  the  goals  of  a  mortal  enemy. 
Nor  do  I  believe  with  those  who  think  that 
If  we  but  disarmed  everything  would  be  easy 
(of  course  that  sentence  Is  not  complete:  It 
would  be  easy  for  the  men  in  the  Kremlin). 
I  have  never  believed  that  the  best  way  to 
get  thieves  to  reform  is  to  remove  the  locks 
from  our  doors. 

The  world  Is  In  rerious  and  even  mortal 
danger  now,  as  It  was  In  Hitler's  day.  Every 
coimtry  In  the  East  is  in  mortal  danger  from 
China,  with  Its  huge  population.  Every 
country  In  Western  Europe,  the  cradle  of 
modern  thought  and  liberty.  Is  In  mortal 
danger.  Every  country  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  was  the  cradle  of  western  civili- 
zation and  culture,  is  in  mortal  danger. 
The  Near  East,  which  was  the  cradle  of  our 
faiths,  is  in  mortal  danger  at  the  present 
moment. 

We  have  tried  the  gesture  of  "Let's  be 
friends  and  see  If  that  won't  work" — we  have 
tried  It  more  often  than  our  historical  mem- 
ories permit  us  to  recall.  I  remember  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said  to  Frances  Perkins: 
"I  really  believe  that  I  can  get  Uncle  Joe 
to  go  along  with  me."  Well,  we  tried  it.  So, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  turned  out  that 


there  were  three  kinds  of  occupation  cones. 
There  were  countries  which  Russia  occu- 
pied (Uberated)  exclusively— they  lost 
their  freedom  and  were  sucked  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  There  were  the  countries 
which  were  Jointly  occupied — all  of  those  ex- 
cept one  have  been  partitioned,  and  the 
Soviet-occupied  half  of  each  Is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  (North  Korea.  East  Germany, 
and  so  on).  One  country  was  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  us.  Japan,  and  there  the  occu- 
pied country  Is  free  to  criticize  and  disagree 
with  Its  occupiers  and  liberators.  If  the 
experience  of  those  three  types  of  occupa- 
tion does  not  teach  us  not  to  play  this  cottly 
game  of  seeing  If  we  cannot  hypnotize  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  Into  abandoning  their 
blueprint  or  Into  Just  being  nice,  then  noth- 
ing will  ever  teach  us.  In  the  end  we  will 
perKsh.  and  deserve  to  perish,  for  being  fools 
Incapable  of  learning. 

They  are  now  proposing  (and  have  been 
proposing  for  some  time)  a  unification  of 
Germany.  Unification  consists,  as  they  have 
made  abundantly  clear.  In  having  the  two 
Oermanys  linked  together  and  then  in  seeing 
how  Communist  Germany  can  gradually  take 
possession  of  West  Germany  as  well.  We 
tried  that  before,  too.  We  tried  It  with  the 
two  Chinas  during  World  War  II,  and  we 
see  how  it  turned  out.  We  tried  It  with  the 
two  Koreas,  and  we  also  see  how  that  worked 
out.  Some  F>oor  fellows  tried  earnestly  to 
cooperate  with  them  In  Eastern  Europe.  But 
the  Communists  took  the  key  posts  in  the 
cabinets  and  popular-front  governments: 
they  took  the  Ministry  of  War.  the  Minis- 
try of  Interior  and  the  Ministry  of  Propa- 
ganda (Education);  and.  in  the  end.  they 
took  the  country,  by  what  former  Hungarian 
Communist  boss  Mathlas  Rakosl  called  "sa- 
lami tactics."  In  which  you  slice  off  one  slice, 
then  another  slice,  and  then  another  slice, 
until  you  have  the  whole  salami  sliced  up. 

If  we  are  still  tempted  by  poisoned  seman- 
tics (one  of  their  deadliest  weapons)  to  be- 
lieve that  the  word  "peaceful"  meaiu 
"peace."  and  that  "coexistence"  means  "mu- 
tual tolerance"  and  "live  and  let  live."  I 
don't  know  at  this  late  date  what  I  can  say. 
except  perhaps  that  I  might  offer  a  homely 
metaphor:  The  farmer  Is  perfectly  willing 
for  the  turkey  to  coexist  with  him  until 
Thanksgiving  Day.  If  we  keep  that  In  mind, 
we  win  have  a  general  notion  of  what  they 
mean  by  peaceful  existence. 

The  mistakes  which  cur  public  figures 
have  made,  our  statesmen,  experts.  Journal- 
ists, diplomats — and  our  military  men  as 
well  when  we  were  In  a  Joint  military  effort 
with  Russia— have  all  sprung  from  the  same 
thing:  the  virtual  Incapacity  of  a  people 
brought  up  in  an  open  society  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  system  we  have  been 
examining,  and  the  alms  and  plans  of  Its 
rulers.  I  could  Illustrate  that  with  errors 
made  throughout  the  last  41  years,  since 
1917.  But  let  us  start  with  World  War  II 
and  the  "Grand  Alliance."  Not  under- 
standing that  our  ally  of  the  moment  had 
been,  was  then,  and  at  the  war's  end  would 
be  also  our  enemy,  we  did  not  plan  the  peace 
during  the  war.  We  did  not  make  It  a  self- 
enforcing  peace,  which  we  could  only  have 
done  by  planning  our  military  conduct  of 
the  war  to  Insure  a  decent  peace  by  the  pjosl- 
tlon  of  our  armies  at  the  war's  end.  There- 
fore there  has  been  no  peace. 

We  have  failed  to  understand  that  agree- 
ments with  such  an  unrelenting  and  con- 
tinuing foe  are  carried  out  only  If  there  are 
deliberate  provisions  to  make  them  self- 
enforcing.  Such  provisions  Involve  the 
proper  disposition  of  our  military  forces  to 
Insure  enforcement. 

Thus,  when  we  say  free  elections  for  Ger- 
many, and  they  say  free  elections,  it  behooves 
us  to  remember  that  the  elections  they  have 
In  the  Soviet  Union  are  what  they  call  free 
elections.  We  must  spell  out  any  agreement 
on  free  elections  so  as  to  Include  multiple 
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parties,  a  press  owned  by  individuals,  asso- 
cintlons  and  parties  not  controlled  by  the 
government,  empty  prisons  and  closed  con- 
centration camps,  and  the  like,  and  Joint 
occupying  troops  in  quantity  in  all  sectors, 
to  enforce  the  rights  and  liberties  we  mean 
by  the  thus-defined  free  elections. 

When  they  say  peaceful  unification  ar- 
ranged between  the  East  and  West  German 
Governments,  we  must  remember  that  that 
is  what  they  said  of  Korea,  of  Vietnam,  of 
wartime  China.  Agreements  that  are  not 
spelled  out  and  self-enforcing  are  merely 
semantic  poison  to  prepare  and  Justify 
conquest. 

Above  all,  we  are  not  giving  our  own  people 
a  clear  vision  of  this  opponent,  and  the  na- 
ture of  our  struggle.  Hew  often  have  I  sat 
down  in  taxicab  or  train  and  been  asked: 
"What  Is  your  racket?"  I  answer.  "Russia." 
Invariably  the  taxi  driver  or  traveling  com- 
panion follows  up  with:  "Tell  me,  Is  Russia 
really  as  bad  as  our  newspapers  say  It  Is?" 
Always  I  must  answer,  "Much  worse,  man. 
Our  newspapers  are  not  doing  a  good  Job." 
That  depressing  and  forever  recurring  ques- 
tion shows  how  our  leaders  have  failed  to 
make  our  people  understand — because  they 
do  not  really  understand  themselves— the 
nature  of  our  self-appointed  opponent. 
Since  both  our  political  parties  must  appeal 
and  do  appeal  recklessly  and  demagogically 
to  a  people  to  whom  they  have  not  given 
decent  leadership  and  proper  political  educa- 
tion, each  party  poses  as  the  party  of 
peace,  while  the  enemy  chooses  to  continue 
to  make  war  on  us.  This  is  the  most  danger- 
ous feature  In  our  political  life. 

At  the  war's  end.  we  demobilized  our 
troops  too  soon,  because  we  had  not  prepared 
our  own  minds  or  our  j>eople  to  remain 
mobilized  Until  a  decent  peace  was  assured. 
We  failed  to  make  effective  use  of  our  then 
monopoly  of  atomic  weapons  In  ways  which 
would  have  furthered  a  decent  peace  and 
effective  and  controlled  disarmament,  not 
because  this  could  not  have  been  done — It 
probably  could — but  because  we  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  n<>ed  to  do  so,  and 
too  frightened  by  our  awful  preponderance 
of  power  to  make  wise  and  restrained  use  of 
It  for  bringing  atjout  genuine  peace  and 
genuine  liberation  of  the  lil>erated  countries. 

We  left  Korea  without  aidequate  defenses 
because  we  were  afraid  that  the  Koreans 
might  use  our  arms  to  unify  their  country, 
and  we  did  not  have  the  Understanding  to 
realize  that  the  puppet  Oovj'rnment  of  North 
Korea  would  surely  use  Rusislan  and  Chinese 
Communist  arms  and  forces  for  the  peaceful 
unification  of  Korea,  and  the  liberation  of 
Korea  from  its  Independence.  We  even 
withdrew  our  troops  and  made  the  fatuous 
and  Inviting  statement  that  Korea  was  not 
part  of  our  essential  detfense  perimeter. 
What  could  be  expected  from  such  a  foe 
under  such  circumstances?  When  we  finally 
had  to  fight  to  save  Korea,  we  did  an  Inspir- 
ing Job.  But  under  such  sl^lf -Imposed  limi- 
tations that  It  was  easy  for  Communist 
China  to  reconquer  the  nor1.hern  half  of  the 
country,  and  restore  the  same  Impossible 
conditions  that  had  brought  us  into  war. 

Our  policy  of  containment  has  not  con- 
tained; and  our  policy  of  liberation  has  not 
liberated;  as  our  acceptance  of  the  poison 
semantics  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  the 
propaganda  circus  of  summit  conferences 
has  given  us  neither  genuine  conferences  for 
agreement  on  anything,  nor  peace,  nor  co- 
existence. 

All  these  errors— and.  alas,  I  cotild  enum- 
erate many  more  like  them — come  from  a 
falliue  to  understand  the  difficulties  and 
intricacies  of  the  problems,  because  of  a 
failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  our 
enemy,  his  system,  his  power,  his  ruthless- 
ness  and  xuscrupulousnese  In  negotiation 
and  action,  his  aims,  hlii  determination. 
and  the  role  of  his  ideology  in  his  efforts 
to  conquer  the  world  and  remake  man.  This 
failure  of  vision  or  understanding  Is  at  the 


root  of  our  failures  in  action  and  omission 
and  negotiation. 

I  have  used  the  word  "enemy"  and  I 
shoiad  like  to  explain  my  choice  of  this 
word.  I  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  nice  or  a 
pleasant  word.  But  we  ought  not  be  afraid 
of  it.  We  did  not  pick  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  as  enemies;  they  picked  us.  We 
have  tried  not  to  believe  their  statement 
of  their  alms.  They  said  "world  revolution," 
but  we  preferred  not  to  believe  they  meant 
it.  We  have  tried  many  times  to  show  our 
good  will  and  friendship.  We  offered  to  help 
them  with  arms  in  1918  to  reestablish  a 
front  against  the  Invading  Germans,  but  all 
that  came  of  it  were  the  misunderstandings 
of  Intervention.  Dtirlng  the  so-called  In- 
tervention, we  helped  them  to  get  back 
Siberia  after  they  had  lost  It.  and  we  forced 
the  Japanese  by  our  pressure  to  give  up 
their  occupation  of  Siberia.  When  war  and 
civil  war  and  the  follies  of  their  socializa- 
tion of  every  grain  of  wheat  and  every  ink- 
pot brought  on  universal  famine,  we  helped 
to  save  millions  of  Russians  from  starvation 
by  our  generous  famine  relief.  In  the  pe- 
riod of  their  forced  Industrialization,  we 
sent  them  technicians  and  engineers,  whole 
factories  and  machinery,  and  helped  them 
to  build  dams  and  powerhouses. 

In  World  War  n.  after  they  had  made 
their  pact  with  Hitler  to  divide  Europe,  and 
Hitler  turned  on  them,  our  help  was  gener- 
ous and  unstinting.  Instantly,  not  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  as  early  as  June  1941, 
Harry  Hopkins  flew  to  Stalin  to  offer  planes 
and  tanks  and  trucks  and  guns,  and  wool 
and  meat  and  fuel  and  bread.  When  Stalin 
asked  Harry  Hopkins  quite  naturally:  "What 
do  you  want  in  return  for  all  this?"  Again 
came  the  failure  of  vision  and  imderstand- 
ing.  Harry  Hopkins  boasted:  "I  told  him 
we  were  not  Interested  in  conditions.  All 
we  were  interested  In  was  getting  them  the 
planes,  the  guns,  the  tanks,  and  the  other 
things  they  needed." 

They  have  picked  us  as  the  enemy  of  the 
things  they  are  trying  to  do  to  their  people 
and  to  their  neighbors.  If  we  forget  that 
for  a  moment,  in  any  one  of  their  maneu- 
vers, we  fall  in  leadership.  Yet  always,  with 
each  maneuver,  we  are  prone  to  forget 
afresh.  We  have  failed  to  learn  from  a 
monotonous  multitude  of  repetitions.  We 
hr.ve  failed  in  understanding.  We  have 
failed  in  leadership  and  enlightenment  of 
our  own  people  and  other  peoples.  We  have 
failed  In  political  courage.  Above  all.  we 
have  failed  in  vision — and  here,  truly,  where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  we 
have  done  nothing  right  In  these  40  years, 
or  recently.  We  have  ^one  many  fine  things. 
I  do  not  count  generosity  among  our  errors, 
only  tlie  generosity  which  defeats  and  un- 
does Itself. 

A  power  which  wishes  to  preserve  peace 
and  prevent  an  upsetting  of  the  stattxs  quo 
by  force  Is  always  at  a  disadvantage  when 
dealing  with  a  revolutionary  power.  I  rec- 
ognize that.  Moreover,  our  life  In  this  re- 
cent period  has  had  Its  great  moments:  The 
first  stage  of  the  Korean  war;  the  Berlin 
airlift;  the  Marshall  plan — In  which  we  even 
offered  to  Include  Russia  if  she  would  use 
it  for  genuine  healing  of  the  wounds  of  war. 
These  have  been  noble  moments,  and  there 
have  been  others  like  them. 

But  our  vision  is  faltering,  our  under- 
standing blurred;  we  are  too  easily  deceived 
and  too  ready  to  deceive  ourselves,  to  the 
world's  detriment.  My  purpoee  in  this 
analysis  has  been  only  a  single  one:  to  give 
such  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system  that  the  hand  can  be  steadier,  the 
vision  clearer  and  more  unflinching,  so  that 
each  new  maneuver  of  a  tactical  natxire 
which  the  Soviet  Government  undertakes 
can  be  appraised  in  the  light  of  a  deeper, 
overall  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
system  that  tonnents  its  own  people  and  is 
vowed  to  our  destruction. 


U.S.  NUCLEAR  TESTS  AT  HIGH 
ALTITUDES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  press  carried  extensive  and 
highly  interesting  and  informative  arti- 
cles regarding  the  nuclear  tests  of  the 
United  States  carried  out  at  altitudes  of 
s<Mne  300  miles.  These  tests  have  tre- 
mendous implications  for  science  both  in 
technology  for  peaceful  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  for  military  purposes. 
The  tests  also  have  given  us  valuable 
information  about  the  detection  of  nu- 
clear tests  at  high  altitudes,  something 
that  must  be  included  in  any  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  learn  more  about 
the  results  of  the  tests  particularly  as 
they  apply  to  the  control  system  for  de- 
tection and  identification  purposes  in 
any  test  ban  agreement.  We  do  know 
that  Explorer  IV  and  rockets  sent  up  by 
the  United  States  detecied  the  tests  and 
identified  their  nature.  This  confirms 
testimony  submitted  to  tiie  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament  by  Dr.  Hans  Bethe. 
given  in  April  1958,  and  again  in  more 
detail  on  February  2,  1959.  Dr.  Bethe, 
on  the  basis  of  both  theoretical  calcula- 
tions and  experiments  of  Project  Argus, 
testified  that  earth  satellites  in  various 
orbits  could  detect  and  identify  nuclear 
explosions  at  very  high  altitudes— much 
higher  than  experiments  to  date. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  nuclear 
PK)wers  which  are  in  the  process  of  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  an  agreement  to 
end  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  to  agreo 
to  incorporate  into  the  treaty  methods 
for  the  detection  and  identification  of 
nuclear  tests  conducted  at  high  altitudes. 
The  subject  of  high  altitude  tests  was 
rather  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  Ex- 
perts Conference  at  Geneva  and  the  So- 
viet scientists  suggested  and  approved 
using  earth  satellites  for  detection  pur- 
poses. Furthermore,  the  problems  of 
detection  of  high  altitude  tests  have  been 
explored  and  studied  by  the  Senate  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee. 

Although  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Experts  did  not  recommend  specific 
methods  to  be  included  in  the  control 
system  for  detection  of  high  altitude 
nuclear  tests,  it  did  reach  conclusions 
based  on  theoretical  considerations  as 
well  as  data  gathered  from  the  satellites 
put  into  orbit  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  insert  into  the 
Record,  the  conclusions  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  detection  of  high  alti- 
tude tests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conclusions  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Experts  on   the   Methods  of  Detection 
OF    NrcLEAR   Explosions    Carried    Out   at 
HicR     ALxmrDE     (More    Than     30    to    50 
Kilometers)  Above  the  E.\rth,  1958 
The  Conference  of  Experts  has  given  theo- 
retical consideration  to  the  gamma  radiation 
and  neutrons  resulting  from  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion and  the  conditions  at  recording  them 
from  earth   satellites;    and  to  optical   phe- 
nomena and  ionization  of  the  air  in  the  up- 
per layers  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  case  of 
a   hlgh-altltude    explosion    (altitudes   above 
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30-50  kilometers)  and  hma  arrived  at  the 
following  concliulona: 

1.  A  klloton  nuclear  explosion  produces 
at  Its  source  delayed  gamma  rays  from  fis- 
sion products,  and  prompt  gamma  rays  and 
neutrons.  The  number  of  prompt  gamma 
rays  and  neutrons  depends  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  device  and  upon  the  ma- 
terials surrounding  It.  The  delayed  gamma 
rays  are  Insignificantly  affected  by  these 
factors.  At  a  distance  of  10*  kilometers  In 
vacuo,  typical  quantities  of  radiation  from 
a  1  klloton  fission  explosion  are:  (a)  De- 
layed gamma  rays,  10>  quanta/cm.'  during 
the  first  second;  (b)  prompt  gamma  rays,' 
10"  quanta/cm.',  distributed  over  a  time  of 
about  10 '  second;  (c)  neutrons,  10*  neu- 
trons/cm.*, distributed  over  a  time  of  a  few 
seconds. 

The  cosmic  background  at  the  height  at 
which  earth  satellites  orbit  Is  under  study 
at  the  present  time,  attention  being  paid  to 
the  quantity,  nature,  and  energy  of  the 
particles;  however,  on  the  basis  of  prelimi- 
nary data,  it  can  be  considered  that  the  de- 
tection of  an  explosion  from  an  earth  satel- 
lite Is  possible,  by  means  of  registering  the 
gamma  rays  accompanying  the  nuclear  re- 
action, neglecting  shielding,  and  also  by 
means  of  registering  the  gamma  rays  of  the 
fission  products  and  the  neutrons.  If  both 
prompt  gamma  rays  and  neutrons  are  reg- 
istered. It  is  possible  to  get  some  Idea  of  the 
distance  to  the  explosion.  The  use  of 
gamma  rays  from  a  nuclear  explosion  will 
make  It  possible  to  detect  the  explosion  In 
cosmic  space  at  a  distance  of  the  order  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilometers  from 
the  earth.  Estimate  of  the  maximum  dis- 
tance for  the  detection  requires  data  con- 
cerning the  magnitude  of  the  cosmic  radia- 
tion at  the  orbit  of  the  earth  satellite.  If 
there  Is  an  explosion  at  a  height  of  30-60 
kilometers  and  above,  and  If  the  height  at 
which  the  earth  satellite  orbits  Is  some 
thousands  of  kilometers,  one  can  neglect  the 
absorption  of  gamma  quanta  In  the  upper 
layers  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Conference 
of  Experts  considers  that  It  Is  possible  to 
use  for  the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions 
at  high  altitudes  the  registration  of  gamma 
radiation  and  neutrons  with  properly  Instru- 
mented earth  satellites. 

3.  In  the  case  of  an  explosion  at  a  great 
height  light  will  be  emitted  at  the  point 
of  the  explosion  and  there  will  be  lumines- 
cence In  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere 
under  the  action  of  X-rays  and  fast  atoms 
from  the  materials  In  the  device.  Light 
phenomena  may  be  detectable  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  In  clear  weather  at  night 
with  the  help  of  simple  apparatus;  In  day 
time  with  the  help  of  more  sensitive  appara- 
tus. In  cloudy  weather  the  detection  of  op- 
tical phenomena  from  stations  on  the  earth's 
surface  would  probably  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

The  radiation  from  a  nuclear  explosion 
creates  In  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmos- 
phere a  region  of  Increased  Ionization  which 
Is  detectable  by  the  absorption  of  cosmic 
radio  signals  or  by  anomalies  In  the  propa- 
gation of  radio  waves. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  absorption  of  cosmlo 
noise  by  Ionospheric  phenomena  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  number  of  natural 
events  similar  to  those  resulting  from  a 
nuclear  explosion. 

The  Confjftrence  of  Experts  considers  that 
it  19  possible  to  use  the  recording  of  Iono- 
spheric phenomena,  using  appropriate  radio 
technlquM,  and   of  optical  phenomena   for 


'  Special  shielding  of  the  exploding  dtvlc* 
can  considerably  reduce  the  gamma  radla* 
ton  accompanying  the  reaction,  but  cannot 
reduce  the  radiation  from  fission  products. 
However,  such  shielding  Involves  Increasing 
by  several  times  the  weight  of  the  whole 
djvtce. 


the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  at  high 
altitudes. 

3.  The  Conference  of  Experts  has  not  con- 
sidered the  problem  of  the  detection  of  nu- 
clear explosions  which  might  be  conducted 
In  cosmic  space  at  distances  of  millions  of 
kilometers  from  the  earth. 

P.  The  Conference  has  recommended  the 
inclusion  of  the  flrBt  four  of  those  methods 
In  the  number  of  basic  methods  for  detect- 
ing nuclear  explosions  by  means  of  a  net- 
work of  control  posts,  and  considers  It  pos- 
sible to  use  several  methods  for  detection  of 
nuclear  explosions  at  high  altitudes  as  stated 
in  IIEl  and  IIE2. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  papers  on  detection 
of  high  altitude  tests  presented  by  the 
scientists  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statements  by  Scientists  or:  Detection  or 
Nuclear  Explosions  at  High  Altitudes 
Made  at  Oeneva  CoNrxxENCE  or  Experts 
ON  Detection  or  Violations  rox  a  Pos- 
sible Agreement  on  Suspension  or  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Txbts,  1958 

statement    BT    dr.    LXIPUNSXI    or   the    U.8.S.R., 
JULT     22,    19SB 

Mr.  Leipunski  (Interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). We  examined  yesterday,  and  are  again 
examining  today,  the  radiation  which  occurs 
following  explosions  in  the  troposphere.  We 
have  heard  a  theory  and  we  have  heard  of 
experimental  esulti  which  have  enabled  us 
to  note  that  the  mechanism  of  electromag- 
netic radiation  Is  such  that  signals  may  be 
detected  at  rather  considerable  distances.  We 
have  also  adopted  from  the  reports  which  have 
been  submitted  ^ha^  this  mechanism  is  such 
that  In  explosions  at  considerable  altitudes 
under  conditions  of  a  vacuum,  the  electro- 
magnetic radiation  should  not  exist  on  the 
basis  of  the  physlciU  nature  of  the  various 
mechanisms  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Consequently,  when  there  is  no  air.  currents 
cannot  exist  and  there  can  be  no  electro- 
magnetic radiation.  Therefore.  In  studying 
altitudes,  we  should  pass  from  the  conditions 
In  which  electromagnetic  radiation  Is  pos- 
sible to  those  conditions  In  which  such 
radiation  Is  impossible  owing  to  the  various 
mechanisms  which  we  have  studied. 

Neither  Dr.  Latter  nor  I  Indicated  in  our 
reports  the  altitude  at  which  these  mech- 
anisms will  no  longer  function.  In  the  con- 
clusion submitted  by  the  Western  delega- 
tions, there  is  a  relerence  to  the  fact  that 
the  expected  altitude  is  approximately  50 
kilometers.  Wc  do  not  Intend  to  challenge 
this  figure.  We  can  accept  it  as  given  here, 
but  we  should  like  to  put  the  following  ques- 
tion: What  will  occur  if  the  height  of  the 
explosion  is  increased?  What  will  nikppen 
in  the  more  rarefied  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
When  these  mechanisms  to  which  I  refer  will 
■top  functioning,  in  other  words  at  heights 
greater  than  60  kilometers  or  even  slightly 
greater  than  60  kilometers? 

This  question  has  been  studied  by  us  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  at 
considerable  altitudes  electromagnetic  ra- 
diation is  still  possible  through  another 
mechanism  and  in  another  range  of  waves. 
I  should  like  to  give  very  rough  qualitative 
indications  which  might  provide  the  electro- 
magnetic picture  at  considerable  altitudes 
under  vacuum  conditions  as  well  as  to  Indi- 
cate the  evaluation  of  the  basic  parameter, 
the  length  of  the  wave  and  the  ampUtudM 
which  occur. 

Z  shall  now  refer  to  eleotromagnetlo  k- 
dlatlon  in  a  vacuum,  How  Is  this  radiation 
formedt  It  rtquircs  the  appearance  of  eur- 
renu  which  change  with  time.    These  cur- 


rents are  formed  for  the  following  reasons. 
Here  we  have  a  bomb  |  Indicating  | ,  and  In  the 
case  of  a  nuclear  reaction,  which  is  given 
exponentially  here  |  Indicating  |.  there  is  a 
propagation  of  gamma  rays  which  come  out 
from  the  center  In  all  directions.  These  rays 
win  throw  out  electrons  from  the  external 
layers  of  the  bomb,  and  these  electrons  will 
continue  their  main  movement  together  with 
the  gamma  rays  away  from  the  center.  They 
win  fight  their  way  through  a  very  thin  layer 
whose  length  will  be  equal  to  the  travel 
length  of  the  electrons  through  the  external 
material  of  the  bomb,  which  might  be  Iron. 
The  law  In  this  connection  will  be  the  same: 
It  will  Increase  exponentially  with  time.  If 
we  assume  that  the  appliance  which  we  use  is 
not  symmetrical  In  shape,  we  shall  have  a 
current  of  the  electrons  mainly  In  one  direc- 
tion. 

This  current  will  depend  exponentially 
upon  time.  Consequently,  there  will  occur  a 
radiation,  as  the  expression  in  time  from  the 
current  will  have  a  value  differer  from  cero. 
This  is  the  bare  physical  picture. 

Now.  we  can  turn  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  which  flows  from  this 
phyiical  picture.  First  of  all.  I  should  like 
to  simplify  the  matter,  and  we  should  first 
consider  the  sum  total  of  the  current.  We 
shall  consider  that  the  electrons  are  moving 
in  one  direction,  a  direction  of  symmetry,  and 
that  all  electrons  are  moving  with  an  tverag* 
velocity  equal  to  1>^  times  10'*  centimeters 
per  eecond.  This  corresponds  to  the  velocity 
of  movement  of  electrons  In  the  1  mega- 
volt  range. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  another  point 
which  might  prove  to  be  useful  later.  As 
the  electrons  fly  out  from  the  device,  there 
will  be  a  plus  effect,  and  the  more  electrons 
that  are  released,  the  greater  will  be  the 
charge  of  the  weapon  or  device,  and  the 
charge  will  become  so  big  that  any  further 
exit  of  electrons  becomes  impossible. 

The  potential  which  corresponds  to  the 
charge  will  probably  be  close  to  the  energy 
of  gamma  quantum — I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  say  exactly  how  much,  but  prob- 
ably several  megavolts.  Let  us  take  an  arbi- 
trary figure  of  3  X  10*  electron  volts — al- 
though I  cannot  guarantee  that  that  is  the 
figure,  it  is  approximately  that.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  be  a  halt  in  the 
movement  of  electrons:  part  of  the  electrons 
will  return.  There  will  be  a  slower  move- 
ment, which  uses  a  different  law.  but  there 
will  be  an  electromagnetic  radiation  with  a 
considerably  longer  wave.  This  is  a  matter 
which  we  shall  take  up.  We  are  Interested 
In  more  Intensive  signals  which  refer  to  the 
length  of  the  nuclear  reaction  and  when 
there  Is  considerable  change  in  the  electrons 
with  time.  In  order  to  organize  a  quanti- 
tative evaluation,  we  should  use  a  simple 
formula.  Tension  of  the  electromagnetic 
field  in  the  wave  is  equal  to— this  Is  dipolar 
radiation— RC«  x  DaP  DT3.  This  Is  a  well- 
known  formula  In  which  It  Is  the  dipolar 
moment  which  occurs  as  the  result  of  the 
picture  which  we  are  now  discussing.  The 
dipolar  moment  may  be  calculated  in  the 
following  way— I  am  not  going  to  do  any 
calculations;  I  only  want  to  give  you  the 
scheme  as  to  how  It  should  be  done.  The 
electrons  which  emerge  over  the  positively 
charging  external  layer  will  have  different 
travel  lengths  beyond  the  center.  The  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  electrons  is  important 
in  this  connefilon.  The  electron  which  is 
formed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reaction 
when  Tbu  is  equal  to  aero— the  moment  of 
the  reaction  being  zero — up  to  the  time  this 
electron  will  travel  the  greatest  length,  and 
the  length  of  this  dipolar  field  will  then  be 
the  following.  The  electron  which  is  formed 
at  the  end  of  the  reaction  when  Tau  equals 
T  evidently  has  Just  emerged  and  the  length 
it  has  traveled  is  more  or  less  sero.  The  path 
which  it  will  have  traveled  will  be  equal  to 
the  average  velocity  multiplied   by  T  iMi 
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Tau.  In  other  words.  In  order  to  find  the 
sum  total  dipolar  moment,  we  should  check 
the  elementary  dipolar  moments  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages.  As  far  as  the  dipolar  mo- 
ment is  concerned  at  time-T,  f<»'med  by  elec- 
trons which  have  emerged  between  T-time 
Tau  minus  D  Tau,  we  obtain  the  field  multi- 
plied by  the  quantity  of  electrons  which 
have  emerged  during  the  time  period  of  Tau. 
We  have  the  average  velocity  multiplied  by 
the  time  which  has  elapse-d  and  the  Index 
with  Tau.  The  sum  total  dipolar  moment 
will  probably  be  at  time-T  and  will  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  these  elementary  basic 
moments,  or  equal  to  an  Integral,  Tau  equals 
sero  up  to  T,  and  the  following,  which  you 
see  on  the  blackboard.  In  order  to  get  this, 
we  should  determine  the  reference  to  DK  to 
Tau.  We  should  use  a  coetticient  of  propor- 
tion of  BE  of  Tau  by  D  Tau.  The  coefficient 
can  be  determined  if  you  go  beyond  the 
maximum  charge  possible.  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  the  way  the  B  coefficient  can  be  indi- 
cated and  calculated — all  i^ese  operations 
are  rather  elementary;  I  only  want  to  refer 
to  the  end  result.  P  actually  will  be  found 
to  be  function  FE  at  the  Tau,  and  this  mag- 
nitude will  be  included  in  the  calculations. 

After  all  these  calculations,  the  second  de- 
rivative In  time  from  the  dipolar  situation 
win  become,  at  a  moment  of  time  t,  equal 
to  t.  The  maximum  value  tor  the  derivative 
of  the  second  dipolar  momerit,  the  amplltud* 
of  the  signal,  will  be  equal  to  Q  maximum,  a 
maximum  charge  which  the  surface  layer 
can  receive  as  a  charge.  Or  liiis  will  be  equal 
to  the  maximum  potential  lor  the  charge  in 
the  layer.  The  radius  will  |bc  multiplied  by 
theta  and  by  u. 

As  to  the  tension  of  the  electromagnetic 
field  of  this  radiation,  if  we  say  that  V  ia 
equal  to  8  multiplied  by  10*  electron  volts.  C 
equals  100  centimeters,  etsi  is  equal  to  3** 
seconds — this,  I  think,  is  an  acceptable  mag- 
nitude— and  u  is  V^  multiplied  by  lO'"  cen- 
timeters per  second.  Then,  for  a  distance  R 
equal  to  1.500  kilometers,  we  find  that  the 
amplitude  of  tension  In  the  electrical  field  is 
equal — and  the  coefficient  of  asymmetry  is 
Important  In  this  connection — if  the  coeffi- 
cient of  asymmetry  is  equal  to  0.5,  then  we 
have  250  millivolts  per  meter.  If  the  asym- 
metry coefficient  is  0.026 — the  first  asymmetry 
is  a  considerable  one,  and  the  second  Is  a 
rather  small  one;  I  think  that  actually  the 
asymmetry  should  be  greater — in  this  sec- 
ond case,  I  soy,  we  will  have  12  millivolts  per 
meter. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  wave  of  the  electro- 
magnetic radiation,  it  will  correspond  in  its 
magnitude  to  the  result  of  the  velocity  of 
light  multiplied  by  the  time  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reaction.  In  other  words,  this 
will  be  100  centimeters. 

Thus,  from  those  evaluations  and  esti- 
mates, we  can  conclude  that  we  can  expect 
a  short  wage  radiation  within  a  range  with  a 
frequency  of  300  megacycles  and  an  ampli- 
tude of  tension  In  the  electrical  field,  at  a 
distance  of  1,500  kilometers,  no  less  than  12 
millivolts  per  meter.  Twelve  mllllvolU  per 
meter  is  not  a  small  value;  it  is  a  value  which 
fully  permits  recordings. 

As  we  refer  not  only  to  qtieations  of  suffi- 
cient amplitude  for  reception  and  recording, 
but  also  to  noise  and  interference,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  greatest  Interference  here 
will  probably  be  the  radlaticm  from  the  sun 
and  the  stars.  However,  estimates  have 
fihown  that  even  a  oonsldcrf  ble  radiation  of 
the  sun  in  this  range  will  Htlll  produce  an 
energy  which  is  decreased  by  the  order  of  4 
or  5.  The  other  radiations  w:^lch  are  possible 
In  this  connection  are  not  substantial  at  all 
and  cannot  become  difficult  kinds  of  inter- 
ferenc*. 

That  Is  all  that  X  wish  to  aay  as  to  this 
PArtlcular  oaae.  The  moral  of  the  story  it 
that  a  tlfnai  at  oonsldMrtblt  altitude,  la 
those  eases  where  the  methods  earlier  re- 
ferred to  cannot  be  used,  should  be  based 


upon  a  different  mechanism,  which  has  been 
presented  to  you  now,  and  that  the  magni- 
tude wUl  be  such  that  reception  will  be  pos- 
sible at  a  distance  of  1.600  klKuneters  or  even 
more. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  technical  side  of  this 
matter,  to  the  equipment  which  le  necessary 
for  recording  such  a  signal.  The  equipment 
may  be  rather  complicated :  I  do  not  deny  it. 
But  that  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  technology. 
I  think  that  there  should  be  nothing  strange 
or  difficult  in  the  recording  of  such  signals 
so  far  as  modem  radio  technology  is  con- 
cerned. 

That  Is  all  I  want  to  say  In  connection 
with  explosions  at  high  altitudes. 

statement  BT  dr.  HANS  BETHE  Or  THE  UNITED 
STATES,    JtTLT    22,    leSS 

Mr.  Bethe.  In  the  field  of  high  altitude 
explosions  our  knowledge  is  even  smaller 
than  In  the  case  of  underground  explosions. 
Experimental  data  are  lacking  and  we  have  to 
rely  entirely  on  theoretical  calculations. 

I  rhall  first  dlscues  the  standard  methods 
of  detection.  Two  of  the  standard  methods 
of  observing  nuclear  explosions  are  not  avail- 
able to  high  altitude  explosions.  The  seismic 
signal  from  a  high  altitude  explosion  will  be 
extremely  small  and.  presumably,  not  observ- 
able. T^e  nuclear  debris  will  be  produced 
in  the  stratosphere  and,  therefore,  will  in 
general  not  come  down  either  to  the  ground 
or  to  normal  airplane  altitudes  for  a  very 
long  time.  Therefore,  these  two  methods  are 
not  applicable. 

The  other  two  standard  methods,  the 
acoustic  and  the  electromagnetic,  can,  in 
principle,  be  used.  I  have  not  considered 
the  very  Interesting  and  original  method  of 
obtaining  an  electromagnetic  signal,  which 
Dr.  Leipunski  has  discussed  today.  Instead, 
I  have  considered  two  more  standard  methods 
of  producing  an  electromagnetic  signal.  As 
Dr.  Leipunski  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
bomb  emits  gamma  rays  which  produce 
Compton  electrons,  and  the  current  of  these 
Compton  electrons  produces  an  electro- 
magnetic signal.  In  the  case  of  a  high  alti- 
tude explosion,  many  ot  the  gamma  rays  go 
down  Into  the  atmosphere  and  will  then 
produce  Compton  electrons  at  some  rela- 
tively low  altitude,  let  us  say,  15-30 
kilometers.  This  (Indicating)  Is  the  height 
which  I  calculated  as  reasonable  from  the 
observation  coefficient  of  the  gamma  rays. 
In  agreement  with  Dr.  Leipunski,  I  have 
found  a  logarithmic  dependence  of  the  signal 
on  the  yield  in  my  calculations.  An  im- 
portant difference  between  high  and  low 
altitude  Is  that  the  Ionization  due  to  high 
altitude  explosions  is  distributed  over  a  very 
large  volume.  The  gamma  rays  go  not  only 
straight  down,  but  also  in  other  directions, 
and  the  region  where  the  Compton  electrons 
are  important  forms  some  shape  like  this 
I  indicating]  going  over  distances  which  are 
comparable  with  the  altitude  of  the 
explosion. 

We  may  then  expect  that,  at  moderate 
distances  from  the  explosion,  let  us  say  at 
100-300  kilometers — horizontal  distance — the 
dominant  wavelength  in  the  electromagnetic 
signal  is  of  the  order  of  2  pi  times  the 
height  of  the  radiation  layer  above  the 
ground,  that  is,  2  pi  times  15  to  30 
kilometers  (indicating).  This  means  a  fre- 
quency of  1.5  to  8  kilocycles.  These  fre- 
quencies are  considerably  lower  than  those 
obtained  from  low  altitude  explosions.  This 
will  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  distin- 
guish these  electromagnetic  signals  from 
those  produced  by  lightning.  Probably  the 
Xrequenolea  are  now  Juit  In  the  same  range 
as  those  from  lightning  strokes.  Here  again, 
actual  observations  would  help  greatly.  Of 
course,  now.  after  yotxr  presentation  of  today, 
we  might  hope  to  let  two  lig naU  from  high 
frequency  ihort  signal,  and  then,  followed 
by  this  longer  period  signal,  and  this  might 
make  it  posKtble  to  use  that  method. 


At  larger  distances,  let  us  say  2.000  kilo- 
meters or  mc8-e,  the  sltape  of  the  electro- 
magnetic signal  will  again  be  determined 
chiefly  by  the  characteristics  of  the  wave 
g\ilde  and  will  be  essentially  indistinguish- 
able from  that  produced  by  lightning.  In 
summary  then,  let  me  say  that  the  electro- 
magnetic signal  can  be  used,  but  even  more 
for  low  altitude  explosions.  It  can  only  be  a 
secondary  Indication  supplementing  some 
other  method. 

The  acoustic  method  is  aleo  applicable 
but  is  likely  to  be  even  more  degraded  com- 
pared to  low  altitudes.  I  expect  that  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  energy  released  by 
the  explosion  will  still  go  into  acoustic  waves. 
Furthermore,  the  atmosphere  acts  as  a  wave 
guide  for  sound  waves,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Brekhovsklkh  In  one  of  the  early  sessions. 

Under   normal  conditions,  the  velocity  of 

sound  in  the  atmosphere  depends  on  altitude 
about  like  this. 

I  have  plotted  the  sound  velocity  in  this 
direction  [indicating),  and  the  altitude  ver- 
tically. The  intermediate  maximum  of 
sound  velocity  is  about  60  kilometers,  and  at 
great  altitudes  the  sound  velocity  becomes 
very  great.  There  are  two  sound  channels 
separated  by  a  maximum  of  sound  speed 
at  about  60  kilometers,  and  for  this  reason 
I  think  that  it  Is  convenient  to  choose  50 
kilometers  as  the  limit  between  low  and  high 
altitude.  That  is  really  the  reason  why  we 
mentioned  this  figure  earlier,  in  other  drafts. 
Acoustic  waveb  generated  in  the  upper 
sound  channel,  above  60  kilometers,  can 
penetrate  into  the  lower  sound  channel  and 
thus  become  observable  at  sea  level,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  sufficient  vertical  compo- 
nent of  velocity  to  penetrate  this  layer 
(indlcntlng).  The  fact  that  the  explosion 
generates  originally  shock  waves  which 
propagate  faster  than  sound  waves  helps  the 
penetration  into  the  lower  sound  channel. 
Therefore,  I  expect  that  sound  waves  will  be 
received  from  a  high-altitude  explosion. 

However,  it  is  likely  that  those  sound 
waves  will  be  mostly  of  very  low  frequency. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  energy  of  the 
explosion  spreads  over  a  very  large  volume 
when  the  air  has  low  density.  This  in  itself 
would  favor  long  waves.  Second,  the 
propagation  has  to  taJte  place  essentially  in 
both  sound  channels  simultaneously,  and 
this  a^aln  Is  easier  for  long  sound  waves.  I 
have  not  made  a  complete  analysis  of  this 
problem. 

For  a  large  explosion.  In  the  megaton 
range,  we  expect  long  waves  also  if  the  explo- 
sion Is  near  the  ground.  Therefore,  for  large 
explosions  the  detection  of  the  acotietic 
waves  should  not  be  very  different  whether 
the  explosion  is  set  off  at  high  altitude  or  at 
low  altitude.  But  for  an  exploeiot.  in  tlie 
the  low-klloton  range,  the  amplitude  of  the 
long  waves  will  be  rather  weak.  A  one-kllo- 
ton  explosion  at  high  altitude  will  then  give 
weak,  low-frequency  acoustic  waves  which 
are  probably  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
natural  phenomena  and  very  difficult  to 
observe. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  acoustic 
method  will  not  be  very  \iseful  for  the  detec- 
tion of  high-altitude,  low-yield  explofilnnn. 
We,  therefore,  need  an  alternative  primary 
method  of  detection. 

Such  an  alternative  method  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  considerable  ionization  is 
produced  in  the  sir  by  the  radiation  from  the 
explosion.  For  the  extremely  low  air  densi- 
ties you  find  at  high  altitudes,  the  large  en- 
ergies produced  by  nuclear  explosions  can  be 
expected  to  radiate  to  very  great  distances. 
The  interaction  of  this  radiated  energy  with 
the  air  produces  ionizatlcn  additional  to  that 
normally  existing  in  the  ionosphere.  This  is 
similar  to  the  sudden  ionospheric  disturb- 
ances which  sre  believed  to  be  of  solar  origin. 
These  natural  ionospheric  disturbances  are 
known  to  affect  the  dielectric  prv>ptrttes  o( 
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th«  air,  changing  Its  conductivity  and  Its  di- 
electric constant.  A  similar  effect  may  be 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  Ionization  pro- 
duced by  a  nuclear  hlgh-altltude  explosion. 

We  have  attempted  to  estimate  the  magni- 
tude of  this  Ionization.  We  believe  that  one 
of  the  best  methods  to  measure  the  addi- 
tional Ionization  is  by  observing  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  so-called  cosmic  noise — that  Is. 
the  electromagnetic  signals  arising  from  the 
galaxy.  Any  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  lonl-zatlon  and  of  the  consequent  absorp- 
tion of  cosmic  noise  are.  of  course,  very 
crude.  For  one  thing,  the  energy  radiated  by 
the  explosion  depends  very  much  on  the  de- 
sign of  the  bomb.  For  another  point,  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  energy  depends  sensitively 
on  the  altitude  of  the  explosion.  Third,  the 
Ionization  will  last  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
time  according  to  the  mechanism  by  which 
electrons  disappear  from  the  air.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  do  not  very  well  know  the  cross- 
sections  for  the  attachment  of  electrons  to 
oxygen  molecules,  nor  do  we  know  the  rate 
of  recombination  of  positive  and  negative 
Ions  In  air  with  any  great  accuracy.  We 
believe  that  the  recombination  Is  fast  com- 
pared with  the  attachment  of  electrons — 
that  Is.  compared  with  O,  plus  electrons,  giv- 
ing O,  minus — or  the  same  with  oxygen 
atoms.  But  on  the  cross-section  of  this  at- 
tachment, various  laboratory  measurements 
differ  by  factors  as  large  as  1.000. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  can  show  only  very 
crude  estimates  of  the  detection  distances. 
These  are  the  following. 

For  an  explosion  altitude  of  30  to  SO  kilo- 
meters and  a  yield  of  one  megaton,  the  In- 
creased absorption  of  cosmic  noise  Ehould  be 
observable  at  about  200  kilometers  from  the 
explosion. 

At  70  to  80  kilometers  explosion  altitude 
for  a  yield  of  10  kllotons.  observation  should 
be  possible,  again,  at  200  kilometers;  and  for 
a  yield  of  1  megaton,  at  500  kilometers. 

At  greater  than  a  100  kilometer  explosion 
altitude,  for  a  yield  of  1  klloton,  observation 
ehould  be  possible  at  800  kilometers,  and  for 
SO  kllotons,  observation  should  be  possible  at 
about  1.000  kilometers.  If  the  distance  of 
observation  Is  500  kilometers,  this  means  that 
at  500  kilometers  distance  from  the  explosion 
the  Ionization  Is  great  enough  to  give  an 
observable  additional  absorption  of  the  cos- 
mic noise.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  need 
an  observation  station  at  500  kilometers.  If 
the  station  Is,  let  us  say.  at  1.000  kilometers 
distance,  we  may  have  a  radio  telescope 
pointing  to  a  region  In  the  Ionosphere  which 
U  500  kilometers  distant  from  the  explosion. 
Therefore,  you  may  have  the  explosion  here 
I  Indicating  I,  and  here  at  500  kilometers  you 
have  Ionization,  but  you  look  at  this  Ioniza- 
tion from  a  greater  distance,  for  Instance 
'from  1,000  kilometers.  Since  the  Ionosphere, 
and  also  the  Ionization  produced  by  the  nu- 
clear explosion,  are  at  a  height  of  about  100 
kilometers  above  ground.  It  Is  relatively  easy 
to  see  the  Ionization  at  this  point  (Indicat- 
ing) from  a  distance  of  500  or  more  kilo- 
meters. It  means  that  each  observation  sta- 
tion would  have  to  be  equipped  with  radio 
telescopes  pointing  in  various  directions. 

I  may  add  here  that  the  same  type  of  tele- 
scopes would  be  very  useful  to  observe  Dr. 
Lelpunskl's  signal,  because  we  are  working 
with  similar  frequencies  here  In  the  cosmic 
noise  and  In  E>r.  Lelpunskl's  signals. 

The  numbers  In  this  table  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  a  moderate  additional 
absorption  of  the  cosmic  noise  might  be  de- 
tectable. I  think  this  assumption  Is  cor- 
rect, but  I  do  not  know  how  often  natural 
events  may  be  confused  with  an  explosion. 
However,  It  Is  clear  that  additional  absorp- 
tion of  the  cosmic  noise  Is  a  useful  means  of 
detection.  Also,  I  am  sure  that  radio  tele- 
scopes can  be  designed  to  make  such  meas- 
urements, and  therefore  should  be  Included 
In  a  detection  system. 


The  table  shows  that  the  absorption  of 
cosmic  noise  is  especially  useful  for  explo- 
sions at  altitudes  above  100  kilometers  and 
less  useful  for  explosions  between  30  and  100 
kilometers. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  dlsciiss  is  ob- 
servation from  satellites.  If  an  explosion 
Is  set  off  at  high  altitude.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  try  to  observe  It  also  from  high  altitude. 
Indeed,  above  the  50-kllometer  level,  the  total 
amount  of  air  Is  only  about  1  gr/cm',  so  that 
gamma  rays  and  neutrons  can  easily  escape 
Into  space.  This  suggests  the  use  of  satel- 
lites for  the  observation  of  such  explosions. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  satel- 
lites required,  I  would  suggest  putting  the 
satellites  at  a  great  elevation,  let  us  say  at 
twice  the  radius  of  the  earth,  or  6.000 
kilometers  above  the  surface.  I  realize  that 
this  requires  considerable  energy  of  launch- 
ing, but  I  think  that  satellites  at  this  alti- 
tude, especially  If  their  weight  Is  not  too 
large,  should  be  feasible  In  the  very  near 
future,  especially  If  we  can  use  the  great 
development  of  satellite  launching  technique 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  best  conditions  are  probably  obtained 
If  we  observe  the  gamma  rays  from  fission 
products  emitted  after  the  explosion.  Ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  formula,  the  gamma 
ray  Intensity  Is  given  as:  t  '  =  Mov/sec  fission, 
where  t  Is  measured  In  seconds.  For  a  one 
klloton  explosion,  this  gives:  1.5  multiplied 
by  10^  multiplied  by  t  '  ^  Mev/sec. 

Let  me  assume  that  the  observing  satellite 
Is  at  a  distance  of  10.000  kilometers.  Then 
the  gamma  rays  observable  at  the  satellite 
will  be:  10'  10''  Mcv/cm'^  sec.  Since  the 
energy  per  gamma  ray  is  about  1  Mev,  the 
number  of  gamma  rays  between  1  and  2 
seconds  is  about  10.000,  which  gives  us 
10,000/cm-.  This  compares  with  the  cosmic 
ray  intensity  of  about  1/cm-".  Therefore, 
these  gamma  rays  should  be  very  easily 
observable,  and  the  cosmic  ray  background 
is  essentially  negligible.  A  possible  compli- 
cation may  come  from  the  particles  which 
have  been  observed  by  Van  Allen  In  counters 
In  satellites.  It  Is  not  known  whether  Van 
Allen's  effect  Is  due  to  X-rays  generated  by 
electrons  of  about  30  kllovolts  or  whether 
his  effect  Is  due  to  electrons  of  several  mil- 
lions of  electron  volts.  Let  us  say  3  million 
electron  volts,  which  may  be  floating  around 
In  outer  space.  In  the  latter  case,  somewhat 
elaborate  experimental  arrangements  may  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  gamma  rays 
from  an  explosion  from  those  present 
anyway. 

I  believe,  despite  this,  that  this  Is  the 
simplest  method  to  observe  high  altitude 
explosions.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
Independent  of  the  special  structure  of  the 
weapon  tested,  and  essentially  Independent 
of  the  altitude  of  the  explosion,  as  long  as 
the  altitude  is  sufficiently  high. 

Thus,  attention  must,  of  course,  be  given 
to  the  design  of  the  counters,  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  of  the  satellites  themselves. 

I  have  emphasized  the  gamma  rays  emitted 
after  the  explosion.  There  are  also  gamma 
rays  emitted  during  the  explosion  in  about 
equal  number.  However,  at  this  time  there 
is  tome  material  between  the  fissionable  ma- 
terial and  the  detector,  and.  therefore,  most 
of  the  gamma  rays  are  absorbed.  This  ab- 
sorption depends  upon  the  structure  of  the 
bomb.  While  it  is  probably  possible  to  ob- 
serve these  gamma  rays  In  a  satellite,  this 
observation  depends  more  on  the  particular 
type  of  weapon  tested.  However,  these 
prompt  gamma  rays  may  be  Important  for 
the  detection  of  very  clean  bombs  exploded 
at  high  altitudes. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  neu- 
trons emitted  diu-ing  the  nuclear  explosion 
Itself.  These  also  are  numerous;  they  are 
also  partly  absorbed  by  the  material  stir- 
roundlng  the  fissionable  material,  but  they 
are  still  useful  for  detection.    In  general,  the 


efficiency  of  detection  of  neutrons  Is  some- 
what lower  than  for  gamma  rays,  but  It  can 
be  made  a  few  percent  by  suitable  detectors. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  light  emitted  by 
an  atomic  weapon.  This  may  be  another  use- 
ful method,  if  the  explosion  takes  place  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  high  altitude  region — 
that  is.  between  50  and  100  kilometers — it  is 
expected  that  the  light  will  be  very  intense. 
At  higher  altitudes  the  phenomena  seem  to 
be  very  complicated,  and  we  have  so  far  not 
been  able  to  discuss  them  with  any  com- 
pleteness. In  any  case,  the  light  seems  to 
depend  strongly  on  the  altitude  of  explosion 
and  on  the  structure  of  the  bomb.  However, 
we  have  seen  that  the  method  of  absorption 
of  cosmic  noise  is  esjjecially  good  above  100 
kilometers.  Therefore,  the  cosmic  noise 
method  and  the  method  of  observing  the 
light  supplement  each  other  In  a  desirable 
manner.  Either  one  or  the  other  will  b« 
useful. 

At  altitudes  of  50  to  100  kilometers,  the 
amount  of  light  omitted  may  be  of  the  order 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  energy  released. 
This  means  that  a  1  klloton  explosion  would 
release  4  multiplied  by  10"  ergs  of  visible 
light.  At  a  distance  of  1.000  kilometers, 
which  is  near  the  horizon,  and  for  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  explosion  of  50  to  100  kilometers, 
this  gives  a  radiation  Intensity  of  10-*  calories 
per  square  centimeter.  The  radiation  from 
the  sun  Is  about  1  ^ 30th  of  a  calory  per  square 
centimeter  per  second.  This  means  that  the 
light  could  be  observed  if  one  uses  detectors 
recording  the  light  every  millisecond  or  so, 
and  recording  the  light  from  only  a  fraction 
of  the  sky — not  the  whole  sky,  but  let  us  say 
a  few  percent  of  the  total  sky  for  each  detec- 
tor. I  believe  that  the  light  can  then  be 
observed  even  if  there  is  cloud  cover  over 
the  ground.  The  observation  Is  much  easier 
If  the  explosion  is  set  off  at  night. 

I  have  talked  about  explosions  at  altitudes 
of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  kilometers.  At 
very  much  higher  altitudes,  nuclear  explo- 
sions will  give  effects  reduced  by  a  large 
factor  at  either  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
at  satellites  of  the  kind  described  above.  The 
propulsion  systems  necessary  to  achieve  such 
large  distances  from  the  earth  are  not  much 
more  advanced  than  those  now  available.  At 
a  distance  of  several  million  kilometers,  the 
detection  of  a  nuclear  explosion  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize  once 
more  that  all  the  considerations  which  I  have 
presented  are  purely  theoretical,  and  that,  so 
far,  there  Is  no  confirmation  by  observation. 

STATEMENT    BY    DE.    LEIPUNSKI,    JULY    33.    1»S8 

Mr.  LdPUNSKt  (Interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). At  the  last  meeting  Dr.  Bcthe  gave 
an  extremely  Interesting  presentation  on  the 
possibility  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  at 
very  high  altitudes  In  conditions  which,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  had  not  been  realized  so  far 
and  have  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of 
ex|>erlmental  Investigation.  However,  since 
our  Conference  Is  examining  all  the  aspects 
of  the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  it  fol- 
lows that  this  hypothetical  aspect  should 
also  be  examined,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  was  the  subject  of  a  very  Interesting  ard 
erudite  report  by  Dr.  B?the.  I  had  spoken 
already  yesterday  and  said  that  we  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  point  of  view  on  the 
subjects  that  he  had  broached,  and  before 
coming  to  the  Conference  we  discussed  In 
Moscow  the  question  of  the  method  of  the 
detection  of  high  altitude  explosions  and  had 
tried  to  determine  those  physical  phenomena 
which  might  be  used  when  the  known  meth- 
ods might  not  work  any  longer;  In  other 
words,  methods  of  the  practical  vacuum; 
and  our  conclusions  In  most  cases  are  Iden- 
tical with  those  to  which  Dr.  Bethe  referred. 
This  makes  It  possible  for  me  to  make  a 
report  to  you  which  will  be  short,  and  it 
would  also  therefore  avoid  the  need  for  re- 
peating what  has  already  been  stated  In  the 
previous  presentation. 
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What  are  the  phenomena  which  could  be 
used  customarily  for  the  gathering  of  gamma 
rays  and  neutrons  and  then  optical  phenom- 
ena?    The  most  long-range  method   Is  the 
recording  of  gamma  radiations  and  neutrons, 
and  in  a  table  I  nhall  presently  show  you 
the  travel  distances  of  ganuna  rays  and  neu- 
trons at  various  altitudes.     (The  speaker  il- 
lustrated his  remarkB  with  a  table. )    This  is 
the  first  table.    The  second  line  is  the  height 
in  kilometers,  the  top  line  Is  the  density  of 
the  air,  and  this  line    [IndlcaUng]    is  the 
travel  distance  of  gamma  quanta  and  rapid 
neutrons.    They  are  approximately  the  same. 
Therefore  we  see  that  close  to  the  grotuid  at 
a  distance   of  50  kilometers  you  have  250 
kilometers,  at  70  kilometers  2,500  kilometers, 
and  at  a  height  of  over  100  kilometers  the 
distance   is   already   an   enormous  one,   ap- 
proximately 250.000  kilometers,  so  that  there 
you  need  no  longer  take  Into  account  ex- 
ponential absorption,  and   for  this  reason. 
The  first  place  as  a  means  of  detecting  gam- 
ma quanta  and  neutrons — which  were  not 
referred  to  at  all  in  the  case  of  stirface  ex- 
plosions because  this  exponential  absorption 
and  this  distance  of  50  kilometers  and  the 
250  kilometers — because  it  Is  an  exponential 
value   It  precludes  the  possibility  of   using 
gamma     rays     under     normal     conditions. 
Therefore,  at  great   altitudes  these  absorp- 
tions are  not  present  and  conditions  become 
very  favorable.     Lower   we  have  the   travel 
distance  of  X-rays,  6  kllovolts,  and  In  the 
next  line  we  have  X-rays  of  3  kllovolts.    Six 
and  three  kllovolts  are  of  cotirse  those  X-rays 
which  use  up  the  greatest  amount  of  energy 
at  the  time  closest  to  the  explosion,  and 
we  see  that  under  normal  conditions  this 
spreads  out  to  40  or  60  centimeters,   when 
they  are  immediately  absorbed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  explosion.     This,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  governs  the  transfer  of  energy  into  the 
shock    wave.     At    a    high    altitude    of    100 
kilometers,  however,  the  travel  distance  of 
X-rays,  where  there  is  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  energy  of  the  explosion,  is  very  great. 
In  other  words  400  kilometers,  and  they  too 
already  can  be  used  as  a  factor  which  would 
be  useful  for  the  detection  of  the  explosion. 
This  table,  therefore,  explains  why  this  fac- 
tor, which  we  had  not  mentioned  at  all  In 
the   case   of   the   discussion   of   siirface   ex- 
plosions, as  a  result  of  the  small  travel  dis- 
tances and  exiMnentlal  absorption  becomes 
substantive  and  perhaps  the  only  factor  at 
great  heights. 

[The  speaker  illustrated  his  remarks  with  a 
diagram.] 

This  table  I  am  showing  you  is  a  very 
wide  one  and  It  is  necessary  that  I  show  you 
the  left  side  of  it  first  and  then  I  shall  move 
It  to  the  right. 

In  order  to  make  the  proposition  more 
concrete  we  have  given,  in  this  diagram, 
quantitative  values  regarding  gamma  radia- 
tions and  neutron  radiations  which  are 
emitted  as  a  result  of  the  explosion,  with  an 
energy  of  one  kUoton  at  distances  of  3,000 
kilometers  from  the  center  of  the  explosion. 
It  is  not  worth  your  asking  me  why  we  chose 
3,000  as  the  figure;  we  must  use  some  values 
so  we  used  a  value  of  3,000.  Calculations 
would  be  made  on  the  inverse  of  the  square  of 
the  distance,  and  that  can  be  done  too. 

You  see  the  following  graphs:  the  first  line 
refers  to  quanta  emitted  to  debris  fission. 

The  second  line  indicates  the  quanta 
emitted  at  the  moment  of  fission,  in  other 
words,  those  quanta  which  accompany  the 
chain  reaction,  and  the  quanta  from  the 
plastic  dissemination  as  neutrons,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  chain  reaction. 

Next  (indicating)  you  have  fast  neutrons, 
then  (indicating)  X-rays  and  then  (indicat- 
ing) slow  neutrons.  In  other  words,  you 
have  all  the  forms  of  penetrating  radiations. 

The  purpose  of  this  diagram,  of  course,  is 
to  obtain  a  number  of  quanta  or  neutrons 
per  siu-face  unit  at  a  given  distance  of  3,000 


kilometers  from  the  explosion,  and  to  obtain 
a  comparison  of  this  figure  with  the  cosmic 
background.  Those  data  will  be  seen  when  I 
move  the  diagram  to  the  right. 

Here  (indicating]  you  have  the  total 
amount  of  energy  which  is  liberated  by  all 
these  types  of  debris,  that  U  10»  megavolts, 
or  something  equal  to  the  23d  quanta.  As 
regards  quanta  fission  and  plastic  dissemi- 
nation, you  would  have  3  x  10";  the  quanta- 
of  fission,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  probably 
not  come  out.  This  gamma  radiation  which 
follows  the  chain  reaction  is  mostly  radia- 
tion from  plastic  dissemination  of  neutrons 
or  plastic  dissemination  of  outer  particles. 
That  Is  Important;  it  Is  important  that  it 
follows,  simultaneously,  the  chain  reaction. 
Here  {indicating)  you  have  these  neutrons 
at  10»>,  then  (indicating)  you  have  X-rays 
in  ergs  and  in  megavolts.  and  slow  neutrons. 
In  this  column  |  indicating]  you  have  the 
intensity,  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
particles  which  are  emitted  per  unit  of  time. 
On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  diagram 
(indicating),  in  these  two  columns  (indi- 
cating), we  have  given  the  amount  of  energy 
or  number  of  particles  per  square  centimeter 
at  a  distance  of  3  kilometers.  In  this  col- 
unm  (indicating).  Is  the  Intensity  of  the 
corresponding  type  of  emission,  in  other 
words  the  amount  of  energy,  or  ntmiber  of 
particles  per  square  centimeter  per  second, 
and  here  (Indicating]  you  have  the  cosmic 
background.  Speaking  of  gamma  radiations 
of  debris.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
amoimt  is  10*  megavolts  or  quanta — ^it  de- 
pends on  the  values  per  square  centimeter. 
The  intensity  is  approximately  10*  mega- 
volts per  square  centimeter  and  the  back- 
ground Is  approximately  1'/^  per  square  cen- 
timeter per  second.  Thus  we  have  an  in- 
tensity of  radiation  which  is  6  orders  of 
magnitude  greater  than  the  background. 

Here  (Indicating)  you  see  the  gamma 
radiations  from  plastic  radiation  and  fission. 
The  characteristic  time  is  approximately  10* 
seconds  and,  therefore,  the  intetuity  is  very 
great — 10"  megavolts  per  square  centimeter 
per  second  against  a  background  of  1^^ 
particles,  or  perhaps,  1>^  megavolts  per 
square  centimeter  per  second. 

Since  most  of  this  equipment  has  a  time 
factor  of  10',  if  we  compare  that,  then,  we 
have  3  x  ?■<>  megavolts  per  square  centimeter 
per  second.  This  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  background.  The  neutrons  have  a 
slower  intensity  than  the  gamma  radiations 
which  accompany  fission;  neutrons  also  ac- 
company fission  and  their  intensity  should 
be  higher.  Several  neutrons  have  different 
Intensities  of  gamma  radiation  for  the  same 
velocities  and  that  is  why  neutrons  will 
spread  out  and  their  times  of  arrival  will  be 
such  that,  per  square  centimeter  per  second, 
you  win  have  a  value  far  smaller  than  the 
gamma  quanta.  This  exceeds  the  quanta 
of  the  background. 

Here  )  Indicating)  you  see  X-rays  and  slow 
neutrons.  From  this  diagram  It  will  be  seen 
that  you  can  arrive  at  two  conclusions,  as  at 
distances  of  3,000  kilometers,  or  something 
of  that  order,  the  emissions  from  a  nuclear 
explosion  are  several  orders  of  magnitude 
greater  In  intensity  than  the  background. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  organize  ob- 
servations. 

It  Is  natural  that  those  observations  I  Just 
mentioned  can  be  organized  only  by  means 
of  a  satellite.  As  a  result  of  the  first  launch- 
Ings  of  our  sputniks,  the  question  inune- 
diately  arose  of  luing  those  for  the  purpose 
of  control.  This  diagram  shows  that  with 
the  apparatus  installed  on  the  satellite  we 
have  a  fairly  reliable  amount  of  intensity  in 
order  to  make  such  a  measvirement  in  a 
realistic  way.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
tensity margin  is  of  the  order  of  6  or  4  orders 
of  magnitude.  If  you  have  a  margin  of  four 
magnitudes  you  can  increase  the  distance 
by  two  magnitudes  which  makes  it  possible 
to  go  farther  away  from  the  explosion.     That 


is  why  we  consider  that,  trom  observations 
made  from  satellites.  It  coiUd  be  said  that 
the  reliable  limit  of  distance  from  a  nuclear 
explosion  shoxUd  be  of  the  order  of  300,000 
kilometers. 

In  addition  to  the  factor  of  the  intensity 
which    enables    signals    to   be    received,    we 
must  examine  the  question  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  signal — in  other  words,  the  quM- 
tlon    of    reliably    distinguishing    the    signal 
from  the  cosmic  backgrovmd.    Here,  we  must 
consider  the  fact  that  a  nuclear  explosion 
wlU  necessarily  give  rise  to  several  signals 
of  very  definite  sequence  and  origin.    First, 
there   will   Ise  the  intense  signal   from   the 
gamma  quanta  of  fission  and   the  gamma 
qtianta  from  the  inelastic  dissemination  of 
the  neutrons.    This  will  come  in  a  very  small 
period  of  time — 10-*  or  10-'  seconds.    It  can 
be  recorded  quite  easily  with  appropriate  in- 
strtiments.    After  that,  the  gamma  radiation 
will  come  from  particles  and  debris  from  fis- 
sion.    This  occurs  within  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds.   Immediately  after  that  signal.  It  will 
be  possible  for  a  few  seconds  to  receive  sig- 
nals from  ganama  radiation  from  the  debris 
of  fission.    Then,  after  one-tenth  or  possibly 
two- tenths    of    a    second— depending    upon 
the   distance  from  the  explosion — neutrons 
win  be  received.     The  velocity  of  neutrons 
is  approximately  ten  times  slower  than  that 
of  light.    This  will  govern  the  time  interval 
between   the   signal   from   the   gamma  rays 
and  the  signal  from  the  neutrons.    The  sig- 
nal  from  the   neutrons  will  spread   over   a 
long  period  of  time  because,  In  addition  to 
the  fast  neutrons,  hot  neutrons  will  arrive 
and  these  have  an  energy  of  several  kllovolts. 
Thus,   there    will   be   a   characteristic   se- 
quence: signals  from  the  gamma  quanta  ac- 
companying fission,  signals  from  the  gam- 
ma quanta  of  particles  and  debris,  and  sig- 
nals from  neutrons. 

Attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  set  up  Instruments 
that  will  not  only  detect  neutrons  but  also 
measiire  the  total  ntimber  of  neutrons — 
particularly  slow  hot  neutrons — that  arrive. 
In  the  case  of  an  explosion,  the  neutrons 
are  not  absorbed  in  the  periphery;  they  are 
simply  slowed  down.  By  measiu^ng  the  total 
number  of  neutrons,  one  cui  estimate  the 
number  of  fissions — ^In  other  words,  the 
energy  of  the  explosion.  Thus,  through  an 
examination  of  ganuna  rays  and  neutrons, 
one  can  determine  the  fact  that  an  explo- 
sion has  taken  place,  the  distance  of  the 
explosion  and  Its  energy.  In  other  words, 
from  a  satellite  It  Is  possible  In  this  man- 
ner to  obtain  all  the  necessary  data  to  con- 
firm the  fact  that  a  nuclear  explosion  has 
taken  place. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  cosmic  background. 

Of  course,  the  physicists  here  will  under- 
stand that  If  the  signal  which  is  observed 
is  greater,  even  by  one  order  of  magnitude, 
than  the  background.  It  will  be  possible 
to  set  up  Instruments  that  will  reliably 
distinguish  the  signal  from  the  back- 
ground. I  shall  therefore  not  go  Into  the 
engineering  details  of  such  Instruments. 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  referring  to  the 
relationship  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned: that  of  the  signal  to  the  back- 
grovmd. 

In  order  reliably  to  distinguish  the  signal 
from  the  background,  one  can  depend  not 
only  on  the  highlighting  of  the  signal  above 
the  background,  but  also  on  the  fact  that 
gamma  radiation  from  an  explosion  con- 
stitutes a  parallel  stream,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  competing  gamma  radiation  from 
other  sources  there  is  a  narrowly  divergent 
stream;  this  Is  another  criterion  to  be  used 
in  making  the  distinction. 

Calculations  have  shown  that  through  a 
proper  rearrangement  of  the  computers  on  a 
satellite  it  is  possible  to  Insure  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  not  distinguishing  the  signals 
from  the  background  will  be  very  slight — ^In 
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other  wordi.  thU  could  be  brought  to  one  op- 
eration every  10  years.  It  follows  that  zneas- 
uremenu  from  a  satellite  are  quite  capable 
of  detecting  a  hlgh-altttude  explosion. 

I  should  now  like  to  refer  to  the  question 
of  the  distance  at  which  this  can  be  done 
and  to  the  question  of  the  altitudes  of  the 
exploetons. 

If  the  explosion  takes  place  at  an  altitude 
of  less  than  30  kilometers,  one  can  use  all 
the  earlier  methods  of  detection.  Such  an 
explosion  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  hlgh- 
altltude  explosion.  What  we  are  Interested 
In  now  la  an  explosion  taking  place  at  an  al- 
titude of  more  than  30  kilometers.  Here,  a 
simple  geometric  calculation  shows  that  If 
one  sends  satellites  up  to  a  distance  of  6.000 
kilometers  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
magnitude  of  observation  will  be  such  that 
five  or  six  satellites  will  be  needed  to  cover 
the  entire  earth.  One  satellite  covers  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  total  siu^ace 
of  the  earth. 

With  satellites  at  the  distance  from  the 
earth  that  I  have  Indicated,  the  greatest 
distance  between  the  explosion  and  a  satel- 
lite would  be  10.000  kilometers.  You  will 
recall  that  the  table  which  I  showed  was 
baaed  on  a  distance  of  3,000  kilometers  and 
a  margin  of  Intensity  of  several  orders  of 
magnitude.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  reception  of  signals  at  a  distance  of 
10.000  kilometers  will  not  present  any  tech- 
nical dlRlcultles  whatsoever,  because  all  the 
signals  will  be  substantially  higher  than  the 
background.  Dr.  Bethe  has  already  men- 
tioned that  the  background  measured  by 
our  sputniks  and  the  American  satellites 
was  somewhat  higher  than  the  background 
measured  at  a  height  of  250  kilometers.  But, 
as  I  have  mentioned  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
all  the  physical  considerations  indicate  that 
this  background  refers  to  soft  electrons  and 
therefore  can  be  entirely  screened.  Even, 
however.  If  we  take  this  literally,  the  In- 
tensity will  still  be  adequate. 

Thus  It  Is  poaslble  to  conceive  of  a  service 
for  the  detection  of  high  altitude  exploelons 
which  would  consist  of  6  or  6  satellites, 
at  a  dUtance  of  6.000  kilometers,  which 
would  rotate  around  the  earth  and,  by 
means  of  quite  standard  telemetrlc  equip- 
ment, they  would  transmit  their  signals  to 
the  earth;  and  the  result  would  not  depend 
upon  whose  satellites  they  were — whether 
they  belonged  to  the  United  States  or  to 
the  Soviet  Union — as  both  would  provide 
an  equally  good  source  of  observation.  At 
this  point,  our  sputniks  have  certain  ad- 
vantaiges.  They  can  rise  with  900  kilograms, 
and  900  kilograms  affords,  of  course,  the  In- 
stallation of  a  rather  generous  amount  of 
equipment.  However,  this  equipment  could 
be  so  simple  that  it  could  be  installed  in 
satellites  of  smaller  size. 

This  Is  all  that  I  wish  to  add  to  what  was 
•aid  yesterday  by  Mr.  Bethe  regarding  the 
use  of  satellites  for  the  detection  of  explo- 
sions. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 
optical  observations.  The  optical  effects  will 
be  produced  in  the  case  of  an  explosion  In 
vacuum.  They  will  be  weaker  than  In  the 
case  of  an  explosion  occurring  at  lower  alti- 
tude*. From  the  work  carried  out  by  our 
physicists,  it  has  been  established  that  the 
yield  in  such  cases  could  be  in  the  magrnl- 
tude  of  10-'  or  10-\  and  the  other  figures 
are  correspondingly  lower.  The  Illumination 
which  is  formed  in  the  case  of  a  distance  of, 
say,  1,000  kilometers  will  form,  during  the 
period  Illumination.  10  '  lux;  but,  as  the 
time  element  here  Is  10  *.  the  Illumination 
then  win  be  about  100.000  lux.  However,  I 
think  this  is  considerably  less  than  the  Illu- 
mination produced  by  the  sun  and  I  think 
that  It  Is  not  one  which  can  be  used  for 
founding  an  accvirate  system  of  detection — 
during  a  cloudy  period  in  a  day.  this  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  possible,  althoxigh  It  nilgtit 
be  possible  at  night.  Therefore,  perhaps  It 
Is  not  a  direct  effect  of  the  explosion  which 


■boald  be  borxM  tn  mind,  but  indirect  optical 
signals  which  occ\ir  and  are  due  to  the  pro- 
ducts at  the  explosion. 

First  of  all,  we  should  like  to  stress  two 
sources  of  optical  events.  At  explosions  at 
considerable  height,  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosion transforms  Itself  into  roentgen  radi- 
ations, on  the  one  hand,  and  Into  a  hydro- 
dynamic  velocity  of  propagation  of  products, 
on  the  other  hand.  Thus,  propagation  Is 
effected  Into  the  lees  rarefied  layers  of  air, 
and  the  necessary  absorption  is  effected, 
therefore.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  at- 
mosphere there  will  be  a  creation  of  a  disk 
of  this  tjrpe  within  which  the  extra  radia- 
tion will  be  absorbed.  The  absorbed  energy 
will  be  Illuminated  as  a  visible  area,  so  that 
this  Illuminated  disk  can  be  seen.  But  this 
radiation  will  be  of  very  short  duration  as 
the  fading  of  the  illumination  Is  very  rapid. 
Thus,  the  length  of  the  Illumination  will 
be  of  the  order  of  10-'  seconds. 

Apart  from  this  source  of  Illumination, 
there  Is  another,  a  weaker  one,  but  longer  in 
duration.  The  products  of  the  explosion 
which  propagate  themselves  are  of  very  high 
velocity,  which  can  be  established  In  hun- 
dreds of  kilometers  per  second,  and  when 
the  molecules  which  have  such  high  volocl- 
ties  enter  the  less  rarefleld  layers  of  the 
atmosphere,  this  will  lead  to  a  drop  in  the 
Illumination.  There  Is  less  intensity  In  the 
Illumination  In  such  cases,  but  the  period  of 
illumination  is  longer.  It  depends  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  velocities  of  the  moving 
molecules,  which  distributions  sre  regular 
and  can  stretch  over  a  period  of  one  second. 
Thus,  we  can  expect,  in  the  case  of  a  high 
altitude  explosion,  the  appearance  of  a  lu- 
minous cloud,  but  the  eye  will  detect  It  and 
its  duration  will  be  one-tenth  of  a  second. 
Then  there  will  be  a  second  appearance, 
weaker  in  intensity,  but  of  longer  duration, 
lasting  for  one  second.  This  illumination, 
as  has  been  pointed  out.  If  It  occurs  at  night 
will  be  250.000  times  clearer  In  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  only  100  times  weaker  than  the 
light  of  the  day.  This  Is  a  quite  visible  and 
concrete  phenomena  insofar  as  the  night  is 
concerned.  During  the  day,  one  would  not 
be  able  to  see  it  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
the  luminosity  is  then  lower,  but  a  device 
with  rapid  action,  such  as  a  photo-element, 
could  certainly  observe  this  fact.  TTiese  are 
my  observations  In  connection  with  the 
optical  methods. 

Gamma  radiation — that  is  to  say,  X-rays 
and  gamma  rays — as  Mr.  Bethe  has  pointed 
out,  will  lead  to  Ionization  in  the  lower  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere — lower  than  those  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  gamma  rays  travel  farther 
than  the  X-rays  and,  as  a  result,  the  ioniza- 
tion from  the  gamma  rays  will  be  found  at 
a  height  of  from  30  to  40  kilometers  This 
lonlssatlon  can  be  utilized  in  a  different  way. 
In  other  words,  as  Mr.  Bethe  pointed  out. 
It  can  be  used  for  the  absorption  of  cosmic 
noise  or  In  connection  with  the  reflection 
of  the  cloud  formed  in  such  an  event.  This 
cloud  is  lower  in  altitude  and  its  appeamace 
can  easily  be  noted.  From  what  Mr.  Bethe 
pointed  out  yesterday,  and  from  what  I  have 
said  today,  it  can  be  noted  that  there  are 
such  physical  events  in  the  case  of  high 
altitude  e.xploslons  which  allow  detection 
of  such  explosions.  At  present,  these  events 
are  recorded  generally  as  a  result  of  calcula- 
tions, but  we  should  not  forget  them  be- 
cause, if  we  utilize  available  data — for  in- 
stance, as  a  result  of  the  use  of  certain 
satellites — I  think  that  we  can  consider  this 
method  both  useful  and  secure,  and  one 
which  would  need  perhaps  only  constructive 
application. 

As  to  optical  readings  and  the  use  of 
changes  in  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
atmosphere,  I  think  that  reference  should 
be  made  here  to  the  possibilities  In  prin- 
ciple. We  are  at  present  still  too  far  from 
the  provision  of  a  technical  solution  of  the 
problem  or  of  the  possibilities  ol  this  factor 


for  control  purposes.  I  think  that  ad- 
ditional work  is  required  in  this  connection. 
However,  everything  that  has  been  said 
points  to  the  fact  that  we  are  far  from  be- 
ing without  the  necessary  arms  In  connection 
with  high  altitude  explosions  and  shows,  as 
well,  that  we  have  the  technical  means  for 
carrying  out  the  detection  of  such  explosions 
and  confirming  the  poesiblllty  of  violations 
of  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  such 
tests. 

Mr.  Fedosot  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian ) .  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Bethx.  I  have  a  number  of  questions 
on  this  extremely  Interesting  presentation. 
First,  I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the 
much  greater  care  with  which  Dr.  Lelpunskl 
has  considered  these  phenomena  than  I  had 
yesterday.  However,  in  connection  with  his 
observations  about  satellites,  I  am  still 
worried  about  the  background  of  low- 
energy  electrons. 

The  experiments  by  Van  Allen  showed 
that  this  background  may  be  a  thousand 
or  more  times  the  cosmic  ray  background. 
Tou  stated  today,  as  well  as  yesterday,  that 
you  felt  sure  that  these  electrons  were  really 
low-energy  electrons  of  a  few  tens  of  kilo- 
volts.  If  I  could  be  convinced  of  this,  then 
I  would  agree  with  you  that  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  elinUnate  those  electrons. 
However,  I  do  not  understand  how  you  prove 
that  these  are  electrons  of  tens  of  kllovolts 
rather  than  electrons  of  nUUlons  of  volts. 
If  they  were  electrons  of  millions  of  volts, 
then  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
eliminate  them  In  the  counters.  Could  you, 
therefore,  go  Into  some  detail  on  your  proof 
of  the  low  energy  of  the  electrons  which 
are  floating  in  space? 

Mr.  LxiPUNSKi  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). The  results  in  this  connection  are 
rather  recent,  and  for  this  reason  we  lack 
direct  experimental  conhrmaUon  of  the  fact 
that  these  electrons  are  of  that  type.  X  have 
not  this  information  in  the  available  re- 
search material.  However,  I  do  know  this. 
First  It  Is  clear  that  the  increase  In  the 
background  is  not  one  thousandfold,  but 
smaller.  Dr.  Vlrnow,  for  example,  who  under- 
took readings  on  the  second  sputnik  of  the 
magniflcatlon  in  this  connection.  In  a  con- 
versation with  me  estimated  that  it  was  ap- 
proximately 30  times  greater.  There  is  no 
argument  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
magnification;  there  may  be  an  argtiment 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  thousandfold. 
Dr.  Vlrnov  obtained  information  related  to 
the  fact  that  the  background  forms  ap- 
proximately one  particle  per  square  centi- 
meter per  second.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  that  information.  If  the 
background  increases  with  a  rise  into  the 
altitude  by  30  times,  this  means  that  the 
particles  which  form  the  background  can- 
not travel  this  distance — they  cannot  cross 
the  magnetic  barrier  which  deflects  the  elec- 
trons. Megavolt  electrons  should  be  able 
to  reach  such  heights  as  250  kilometers. 
As  the  electrons  did  not  pass  through  but 
were  stopped,  their  energy  must  be  low. 

Basically,  that  Is  all  that  can  be  said  con- 
cerning this  question. 

Mr.  Bethx.  I  stlU  do  not  understand  this 
point.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  thermo- 
nuclear power,  but  I  thought  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  electrons  can  come  to  a  low 
altitude  was  not  very  dependent  on  their 
energy.  If  they  have  greater  energy  then 
their  orbits  will  simply  be  larger  in  size. 
Whether  they  are  reflected  at  one  altitude  or 
another  seems  to  me  to  depend  on  the  orien- 
tation of  the  orbit  relative  to  the  magnetic 
field  lines  rather  than  on  the  size  of  their 
orbit.  I  think  that  the  higher  energy  elec- 
trons will  have  as  their  only  difference  the 
fact  that  they  can  live  longer  at  a  given  alti- 
tude than  the  lower  energy  electrons.  Since 
we  do  not  know  anything  about  the  manner 
In  which  those  electrons  get  to  the  high  alti- 
tudes. I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  evi- 
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dence  on  the  time  which  they  spend  at  high 
altitudes,  going  back  and  forth  along  the 
magnetic  lines.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  evidence  so  far  on  their  energy. 
If  you  have  some  other  evidence,  I  would  be 
very  happy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  question 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  further  experi- 
ments conducted  in  satellites.  By  placing 
various  absorbers  between  the  counter  and 
the  outside,  one  can  undoubtedly  find  out 
in  the  next  few  months  in  further  satellites 
whether  these  particles  are  low  energy  or 
high  energy.     Would  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  LnptJNSKi  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian ) .  I  think  that  we  are  now  discussing 
very  recent  experimental  results  which  have 
not  yet  been  determined  qualitatively.  For 
example,  there  is  the  difference  in  views  be- 
tween Van  Allen  and  Vimov  cm  to  magnifica- 
tion. All  of  this  naturally  points  to  the  fact 
that  final  conclxuions  will  be  possible 
through  additional  study.  I  agree  with  you 
that  there  is  no  proof,  but  there  is  at  least 
room  for  discussion.  This  background  does 
exist  even  though  its  size  is  still  being  dis- 
cussed. In  addition  to  the  thousandfold 
Increase  which  is  referred  to  by  Van  Allen, 
we  have  the  other  figure  of  a  thlrtyfold 
Increase  which  is  given  by  Vimov.  The  lat- 
ter view  offers  the  possibility  of  using  the 
sputnik  to  effect  readings  at  a  distance  of 
lO.OCX)  kilometers,  even  if  the  background  is 
30  times  greater. 

Mr.  Bethe.  I  think  we  agree  that  we  need 
further  experiments.  The  difference  be- 
tween 30  and  1,000  disturbs  me  rather  than 
comforts  me  because  it  might  mean  that, 
if  we  go  from  a  1,000-kilometer  height  to 
a  still  greater  height,  we  might  find  still 
more  electrons.  We  will  have  to  find  out 
how  much  background  there  la  and  what 
the  nature  of  this  background  is  before  we 
make  very  definite  statements  about  the 
capability  of  the  satellite  for  detection  of 
hlgh-altltude  explosions.  I  agree  that,  even 
if  the  background  is  1,0(X)  times,  one  still 
has  a  good  margin  and  one  can  still  detect 
high-altitude  explosions,  certainly  at  a 
10.000-kllometer  distance,  and  one  can  cer- 
tainly Improve  the  working  by  putting  in 
suitable  shielding  and  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment of  detectors.  But,  it  seems  to  me, 
here  is  a  field  where  we  have  to  learn  more 
before  finally  designing  the  system. 

I  have  another  question.  You  have  stated 
that  one  can  determine  the  distance  of  the 
satellite  from  the  explosion  by  observing 
the  travel  time  of  the  neutrons  as  compared 
to  the  travel  time  of  the  gamma  rays.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  right  if  you  knew 
the  energy  of  the  neutrons.  If  the  explosion 
were  a  thermonuclear  explosion,  then  some 
of  the  neutrons  would  have  an  energy  of 
14  million  electron  volts,  and  in  that  case 
the  neutron  signal  would  set  in  sharply  at 
a  certain  time — and  from  this  I  could  de- 
duce the  distance  with  fair  accxiracy.  If, 
however,  the  explosion  were  an  ordinary 
fission  explosion,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  neutron  spectrum  extends  over  a  very 
wide  range  of  energies  and  that  therefore 
any  conclusion  on  the  distance  from  the 
explosion  will  be  very  uncertain.  The  same, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  true  when  you  come  to 
the  thermoneutrons  because,  from  one  bomb 
to  another,  the  temperature  will  certainly 
vary  considerably,  and  you  therefore  cannot 
tell  with  any  assurance  what  the  energy  and 
the  velocity  of  the  thermoneutrons  are.  Do 
you  agree  with  these  remarks? 

My  third  question  refers  to  the  use  of  the 
Ionization  in  other  ways  than  absorption  of 
cosmic  radio  noise.  We  have  also  consid- 
ered such  other  use.  We  have  also  con- 
sidered the  Influence  of  Ionization  on  the 
propagation  of  radio  signals  which  are 
transmitted  from  one  station  to  another. 
One  point,  however.  I  did  not  imderstand. 
Do  you  think  that  the  ionization  will  serve 
to  reflect  a  radio  signal  which  is  emitted  by 


one  station  and  observed  at  another  station? 
This  means:  Do  you  think  that  the  ioniza- 
tion win  give  reflection  of  radio  waves  or  do 
you  think  that  the  ionization  wUl  give  ab- 
sorption of  radio  waves?  In  the  latter  case, 
the  way  one  might  use  this  in  observation 
in  a  system  would  be  to  have  a  radio  trans- 
mitter at  one  station,  to  have  a  radio  re- 
ceiver at  another  station,  and  to  observe 
normally  reception  of  the  radio  signals  be- 
cause they  are  reflected  by  the  ionisphere. 
But  if  additional  ionization  is  produced,  and 
particularly  If  such  ionization  is  produced 
at  low  levels,  such  as  30  kilometers,  then 
this  transmitted  radio  signal  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  additional  ionization  created. 
In  other  words,  my  question  is  this:  Do 
you  think  that  the  ionization  will  absorb  a 
signal  which  is  normally  reflected  from  the 
ionosphere,  or  do  you  think  that  this  ioniza- 
tion will  reflect  a  signal  which  normally 
would  not  be  reflected? 

My  fourth  question  refers  to  the  high 
frequency  signal  which  you  mentioned  yes- 
terday. I  have  not  fully  understood  the 
signal,  and  I  have  some  doubts  about  it. 
The  first  doubt  about  the  signal  concerns 
the  as3rmmetry  of  the  bomb  which  is  ex- 
ploded. If  you  have  a  violator  who  wishes 
to  make  a  nuclear  explosion  in  violation  of 
an  agreement,  and  If  he  chooses  to  do  so  at 
high  altitudes,  he  would  perhaps  try  to 
avoid  giving  the  signal  which  you  mentioned, 
and  I  think  he  might  do  so  by  making  the 
bomb  very  symmetrical.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  not  difScuIt;  that,  with  a  good  ma- 
chinist, you  can  make  a  bomb  which  is  sym- 
metrical to  1  part  in  10,000.  In  that  case, 
your  signal  would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of 
a  millivolt  per  meter.  That  is  one  comment. 
The  other  comment  Is  that  the  signal  which 
you  talked  about  contains  many  different 
frequencies — It  Is  not  Just  one  definite  fre- 
quency— and,  as  the  signal  goes  through  the 
natural  ionosphere,  the  different  frequencies 
have  slightly  different  refractive  Indices. 
This  means  dispersion,  and  I  have  calcu- 
lated that  this  dispersion  will  spread  out 
your  signal,  which  originally  is  a  sharp 
pulse,  into  something  like  20  waves. 

When  this  is  done  the  magnitude  of  the 
signal  again  is  reduced  by  a  large  factor. 
I  therefore  believe  that  this  signal  will  in 
practice  be  extremely  small,  or  at  least  can 
be  extremely  small,  if  care  is  taken  to  make 
the  bomb  symmetrical. 

My  fifth  question  is:  What  is  the  mech- 
anism of  direct  emission  of  light  which  you 
referred  to  in  your  talk  today?  I  think  it 
would  be  nice  to  hear  a  little  more  about 
this. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Feookov  (interpretation  from  Rtissian) . 
Are  there  any  further  questions  to  the 
speaker?  For  the  time  being  there  are  no 
more.  May  we  ask  Professor  Lelptmski  to 
answer  these  questions? 

Mr.  Leipunski  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). Professor  Bethe  asked  a  number  of 
questions  which  could  be  the  subject  of  a 
very  interesting  physical  conference  on  the 
special  phenomena  in  high  altitude,  high 
atmosphere.  Undoubtedly  these  questions 
are  legitimate  and  will  call  for  a  detailed 
answer,  although  at  this  stage  I  will  be  un- 
able perhaps  to  answer  in  great  detail.    * 

The  question  regarding  the  definition  of 
distance  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  neutrons  are  not  monochromatic, 
whereas  in  a  hydrogen  or  thermonuclear 
explosion  you  have  a  number  of  monochro- 
matic neutrons  and  therefore  it  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  determine  the  distance. 
In  the  case  of  normal  explosions  the  neu- 
trons are  not  monochromatic  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  this.  Then  you  also  have  thermal 
neutrons,  which  have  an  tindeflned  tempera- 
ture. If  we  speak  in  general  terms,  all  this 
Is  of  course  quite  true,  but  questions  of 
degree  of  accuracy  and  degree  of  uncertainty 
are  at  stake  and  those  calculations  and  ob- 


servations which  are  available  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spectrum  of  neutrons  In  the 
case  of  normal  nuclear  explosions  show  a 
great  homogeneity  in  the  spectrum  both  in 
relation  to  fast  neutrons  and  thermal  neu- 
trons— In  other  words  neutrons  with  energy 
of  one  ktlovolt — that  is  that  group  of  neu- 
trons stuck  in  the  periphery  and  assuming 
the  temperature  of  the  periphery.  In  the 
case  of  explosions  at  a  high  altitude  we  will 
have  a  train  of  neutrons  which  will  reflect 
the  spectrum  of  neutrons — in  other  words, 
we  will  have  the  characteristic  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  neutrons,  and  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  great  difficulty  in  evaluating  the 
distance  to  the  point  of  the  explosion.  So 
that  Professor  Bethe  is  quite  correct  that 
this  result  will  depend  upon  the  spectrum 
of  neutrons,  but  this  neutron  spectrum  Is 
not  so  valuable  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
say  that  we  could  not  assess  the  distance  by 
means  of  observations  of  neutrons. 

Regarding  Ionization,  Professor  Bethe 
asked  how  we  visualize  this  method — ^In  the 
form  of  Interference  with  the  dispersion  of 
rays  reflected  from  the  Ionosphere  or  in  the 
form  of  an  Independently  acting  cloud  which 
would  constitute  a  sort  of  newly  formed  iono- 
sphere. Both  are  possible,  you  can  do  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  although  neither  version  is 
very  easy  to  achieve  from  the  point  of  view  of 
instruments. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  high  fre- 
quency signal  in  the  case  of  an  explosion  in 
a  vacuvun  which  of  necessity  is  related  to  the 
asymmetry  of  the  bomb :  what  will  happen  if 
the  bomb  is  made  symmetrical?  As  I  have 
already  said,  if  the  bomb  is  going  to  be  sym- 
metrical, nothing  Is  going  to  happen.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  point  lies  in  the 
question  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  sjrmmetrlcal  bomb.  I  believe  you  are  plac- 
ing a  very  high  requirement  before  the  ma- 
chinists if  you  think  they  can  achieve  a 
symmetry  of  one-thousandth.  That  Is  hardly 
possible  and  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  But 
even  one-thousands  is  a  very  arbitrary  figure 
and  of  course  it  would  constitute  possibly  250 
microvolts  per  meter.  That  Is  difficult  but 
is  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  but  to 
achieve  a  symmetry  of  one-thousandth  Is  an 
extremely  complicated  procedure.  These 
frequencies  in  the  meter  range,  at  least  from 
what  Is  known  of  the  passage  of  radio  signals, 
are  not  absorbed  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
ionosphere,  therefore  I  think  this  evaluation 
of  the  decrease  of  the  signal  as  20  times  is 
perhaps  a  little  magnified.  We  do  not  expect 
such  a  high  decrease  in  this  signal. 

Now,  what  is  the  machinery  for  the  direct 
emission  of  Ught?  I  think  thU  U  a  highly 
physical  question  and  might  perhaps  l>e  set 
aside  for  a  private  talk. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fedorov  (interpretation  from  Rxissian) . 
Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Bethe.  I  think  I  have  not  made  my- 
self clear  about  the  attenuation  of  the  high- 
frequency  signal  in  going  through  the  iono- 
sphere. I  do  not  mecm  that  the  signal  is 
absorbed;  I  agree  with  you  that  the  absorp- 
tion for  these  high  frequencies  is  extremely 
small.  However,  the  signal  is  dispersed. 
That  is,  if  you  have  an  exponential  signal 
of  300  megacycles  this  really  contains  all 
frequencies  from,  let  us  say,  100  to  500  mega- 
cycles. The  100-megacycle  radiation  has  a 
large  refractive  Index;  the  500  megacycle 
radiation  has  a  refractive  Index  near  one; 
and  this  gives  a  difference  in  the  time  of 
transit  for  the  two  different  frequencies. 
That  means  that  when  the  signal  arrives  at 
the  surface  it  will  have  changed  its  shape 
completely  and  it  will  be  resolved  into  some 
high-frequency  signal  coming  first  and 
lower  frequency  later  on,  with  the  result 
that  this  lengthening  of  the  wave  train  has 
reduced  the  amplitude  of  the  wave 
wherever  the  wave  arrives.  That  U  the^ 
point.  -C 
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On  the  other  point  of  how  to  uae  the 
Ionization.  I  agree  that  It  la  aomewhat  dif- 
ficult to  clealgn  technically  a  system  which 
makea  use  of  thla.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
one  can  tell  right  away  that  Ionization 
produced  at  30  kilometers  height  and  even 
up  to  about  100  kilometers  height  will  give 
essentially  only  absorption  and  not  reflec- 
tion, and  only  Ionization  produced  at  greater 
height  than  100  kilometers  can  give  reflec- 
tion. Moat  of  the  Ionization  by  gamnui  rays 
and  some  of  tne  Ionization  by  X-rays  is 
produced  at  lower  altitudes  than  100  kilo- 
meters, and  therefore  I  believe  that  absorp- 
tion la  the  method  to  look  lor.  Is  the  phenom- 
enon to  use.  If  one  wants  to  make  lue  of 
the  Ionization  in  a  detection  system  for  high 
altitude  exploelons. 

Mr.  FzDoaov  (interpretation  fron>  Rus- 
sian). Are  there  any  further  comments  on 
the  report  presented  by  Dr.  Lelpunskl? 

Mr.  Lkipunski  (Interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). I  sbould  Uke  to  make  a  short  reply 
ooncemlng  ionization.  The  fact  is  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  selection  of  possibili- 
ties between  work  on  reflection  and  work  on 
absorption  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  the  concentration  of  ions  and  there- 
fore upon  those  constants  which  we  take 
into  account  in  calculations  for  defining 
the  concentration  of  Ions  In  a  cloud.  I  was 
very  cautious  when  I  spoke  of  this  because 
these  constants  are  not  very  well  known. 

Mr.  PcDcaov  (Interpretation  from  Russian) . 
Are  there  any  further  questions  or  com- 
ments in  connexion  with  this  theme? 

iCr.  SsMnrov  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). I  would  like  to  say  that,  even  If  we 
Isear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  these  par- 
ticles fomu  1,000 — or  10< — this  Is  not  a  hand- 
icap for  detection  from  this  sputnik.  We 
have  noticed  at  a  distance  of  10,000  kilo- 
metres the  number  of  particles  per  square 
centimetre  will  be  10*.  and  even  If  It  will  be 
10*,  the  Increase  as  compared  to  the  back- 
ground will  be  considerable,  so  that  the 
question  might  arise  at  a  much  greater 
length,  100,000  kilometres.  If  we  use  the 
direct  gamma  quanta  released  by  a  bomb 
after  a  quantimi  fission  which  occurs  as  a 
result  of  a  nonelastlc  propagation  of  neu- 
trons, and  if  the  yield  of  neutrons  Is  in  the 
range  of  10-*  of  a  second,  then  we  should 
have  an  even  better  ratio.  For  100  kilo- 
metres we  shall  have  10  kilometres.  At  10 
kilometres  we  shall  have  100  particles  per 
square  centimetre  during  10  '  second, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  background  the 
background  In  the  same  period  of  time  10  ' 
second,  will  give  only  10  •  particles.  For 
this  reason  I  think  the  method  for  deter- 
mining a  nuclear  explosion  through  this 
method  from  a  height  of  10.000  kilometres 
and  at  even  greater  heights,  can  be  viewed 
as  one  which  can  certainly  be  utilised. 

For  this  reason  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  of  the  background  does  not  play 
any  substantial  practical  role.  The  whole 
question  depends  upon  the  equipment  in- 
stalled, but  a  time  of  10-*  second  Is  not 
something  which  creates  an  Impossibility  In 
our  work. 

As  to  the  question  of  symmetry,  do  you 
think  It  Is  possible  to  organize  an  absolutely 
symmetrical  explosion — absolutely  sym- 
metrlcair  I  think  that  Is  rather  compli- 
cated. 

Mr.  Pkdosov  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). Are  there  any  further  comments  on 
the  subject  under  discussion? 

Mr.  BiTHB.  I  have  been  reminded  by  on* 
of  my  colleagues  that  Van  Allen  found  not 
1,000  times  the  coamle  ray  background  but 
Into  the  fifth  times.  This  makes  tht  dla- 
or«p«noy  bttwten  his  msasuremsnt  and  tht 
Rttislan  measurtmtnt  svsn  larger.  Z  do  not 
undtrttsnd  tht  dlicrspancy,  but  if  the  num< 
bar  of  slow  neutrons  is  really  lo*  we  would 
have  dlRleulty  in  obeerving  at  least  the  de- 
Hkyed  gammt  rays  In  tht  wfty  Dr.  Ltlpunikl 
Aud  I  hAvt  propoiMt. 


Mr.  FZDOSOT  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). Are  there  any  further  questions  or 
comments  which  the  speaker  would  answer 
immediately?  If  tliere  are  none.  I  will  call 
on  Dr.  Leipunski. 

Mr.  LxiPVNSKi  (interpretation  from  Riu- 
slan).  If  we  Increase  the  background  1,(X)0 
times — which,  as  I  have  said.  Is  dubious — 
then  for  the  slower  process  the  conditions 
of  observation  will  be  more  difficult.  How- 
ever, I  have  referred  to  a  number  of  methods 
wltn  which  you  can  detect  from  an  earth 
satellite  a  nuclear  explosion.  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  1  secure  method;  you  do  not  have 
to  have  10:  so  that  In  the  use  of  a  large 
intensity  of  gamma  rays  following  the  ex- 
plosion there  is  no  handicap  which  is  cre- 
ated for  them  by  the  background.  Dr.  Seme- 
nov  has  Just  referred  to  it.  The  possibility 
remains  In  all  cases.  I  repeat,  nevertheless, 
that  the  amount  provided  for  the  back- 
ground is  one  which  lends  Itself  to  further 
discussion. 

Dr.  FxooRov  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). Are  there  any  further  comments? 

Mr.  BzTHX.  I  like  the  gamma  rays  which 
oome  out  from  the  fission  products  because 
they  are  Independent  of  the  design  of  the 
bomb.  If  you  have  to  rely  on  the  prompt 
gan\ma  rays,  then  somebody  who  wishes  to 
carry  out  such  tests  in  violation  of  an  agree- 
ment might  put  some  lead  around  the  bomb 
so  that  these  prompt  gamma  rays  do  not 
come  out.  Similar  devices  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  number  of  prompt  neutrons. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
have  a  very  much  more  secure  detection 
possibility  if  we  could  be  sure  of  detecting 
the  delayed  gamma  rays. 

I  do  agree  with  Professor  Semenov  and 
Dr.  Lelpunskl  that  the  prompt  gamma  rays 
and  prompt  neutrons  stand  out  much  better 
against  the  background  than  the  delayed 
one;  and  I  think  I  find  no  disagreement  with 
the  figures  that  Dr.  Leipunski  has  presented. 
However,  there  is  more  possibility  of  making 
trouble  if  someone  wishes  to  make  trouble, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  delayed  gamma  rays 
people  Just  cannot  make  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Feoorov  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). Are  there  any  further  conunents  on 
this  question?  There  being  none,  may  I  say 
a  few  words  myself? 

First,  the  difficulties  to  which  Dr.  Bethe 
has  referred  arise  more  particularly  from  the 
possibilities  which  seem  to  be  offered  to  the 
violator.  One  can,  of  course,  consider  a 
number  of  possibilities  in  this  connection, 
but  the  possibility  of  screening  a  bomb  from 
the  gamma  rays  generated  by  the  explosion 
would  require  quite  a  sizable  shell  or  casing. 
I  think  that  even  without  such  a  casing  or 
shell  the  cosmic  field  today  Is  such — I  refer 
to  a  distance  of  several  thousand  kilometers 
from  the  earth — that  the  lifting  of  such  a 
weight,  of  many  hundreds  of  kilograms  of 
tons,  into  that  distant  area — we  have 
thought  of  tons  In  many  cases — would  be 
viewed  today  as  a  great  scientific  achieve- 
ment of  which  any  country  could  be  Justly 
proud  and  which  It  certainly  would  not  hide. 

Thus.  It  seems  to  me.  that  the  possibilities 
of  detection,  as  of  now,  are  greater  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  than  the  possibilities  of  vio- 
lation. I  speak  of  the  pvurely  technical  pos- 
sibilities. Your  earth  satellites  and  ours  are 
flying  about,  and  the  equipment  of  the  type 
which  we  need  Is  in  operation.  It  Is  not 
something  sensational,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  equipment.  If  we  use  discrimina- 
tion—which  Is  always  possible — or  discrim- 
ination from  tht  point  of  vliw  of  tht  inttn- 
slty  of  the  flow,  well,  from  thesa  points 
of  view,  the  equipment  Is  not  that  fantastte. 

Tht  tntrgy  ot  tht  famms  rayi  which  wt 
plan  to  rtglattr  potttti  a  iptolflo  vAlut, 
whtrtM  tht  tntrgy  of  othtr  partloltt  whloh 
prop«rktt  thtmatlvts  around  tht  world  do 
not  Bttm  to  havt  as  oltar  %  rangt.  or  do 
not  lit  In  a  rangt  ot  that  typt. 

Furthtrmort,  trtn  If  wt  havt  a  ont  klloton 
txplotlon  ntar  tht  moon,  in  tht  ilrtt  por- 


tion of  the  gamma  rays  we  shall  have  about 
flve  gamma  quanta  per  square  centimeter 
per  second.  Therefore,  even  if  we  aooept  the 
fact  that  the  entire  background  dlsoov- 
red  by  your  scientists  by  now  is  of  flvt 
quanta  per  second,  then  we  have  flve  parti- 
cles in  the  10-'  seconds.  Well,  this  sort  of 
operation  can  be  detected  against  a  back- 
ground of  one-thotisandth  of  a  particle  in  a 
microsecond,  so  that  the  background  here 
win  not  be  a  handicap.  If  the  explosion  Is  not 
too  far  away  from  the  earth,  say  30.  60  or  l.OOO 
kilometers,  then  the  general  radiation  of 
gamma  rays  will  be  sufliclent.  If,  however, 
we  consider  the  explosion  of  a  small  bomb  at 
a  considerable  distance,  then  the  first  portion 
of  the  radiation  will  be  highly  concentrated 
and  will  have  five  particles  to  the  10-'  sec- 
onds. This  question  can  certainly  be  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  energy  discrlminatioa. 
For  thes*  reasons  I  think  tht  poaalblllUtt 
are  quite  good  and  they  Improve  very  rap- 
idly. The  science  of  measurement  from  tha 
earth  aatelUtes  Is  developing  very  rapidly 
both  in  your  country  and  In  ours  and  Z 
think  It  will  certainly,  and  continuously,  ex- 
ceed the  poeslbillties  of  violation.  On  tha 
other  hand,  the  placing  of  the  bomb  and  tha 
entire  experimental  device  is  still  fraught 
with  considerable  complications  if  ons  con- 
siders really  great  distances.  I  will  not  refer 
to  some  of  the  other  details — symmetrical 
explosion  is  a  difficult  matter  of  course. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  attempt  to 
summarize  the  trends  of  the  very  interesting 
reports  which  we  have  heard  from  Professor 
Bethe  and  Professor  Leipunski. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  In  complete 
agreement  that  gamma  radiation  following 
an  explosion  made  at  a  considerable  height, 
say  fr^m  30  to  50  kilometers  up  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  kilometers,  may  be  recorded 
with  considerable  certainty  by  the  equipment 
installed  on  the  earth  satellites.  The  crea- 
tion of  such  equipment  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  solved  at  the  present  time,  I  think;  It 
is  a  soluble  problem  for  us  all.  Dispatching 
of  earth  satellites  will  be,  I  think,  a  very  pos- 
sible feat  in  the  future.  You,  and  we,  are 
sending  up  several  earth  satellites  a  year  and 
wlli  probably  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future, 
thus  furthering  the  possibilities  of  control. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  recording  of  gamma  radiation. 
Insofar  as  its  parameters  are  concerned,  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  we  use  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  that  you  use  in  the 
United  States  for  the  recording  of  cosmic 
rays.  It  is  not  necessary  to  install  the  eqiiip- 
ment  on  an  earth  satellite  of  great  size. 
Such  equipment  can  be  supplied  with  energy 
from  solar  debris;  It  Is  possibly  the  simplest 
equipment  and  one  which  is  most  readily 
available  and  Is  of  a  type  already  in  use  In 
artificial  earth  satellites.  I  do  feel  that,  in 
this  particular  field,  hardly  any  differences 
of  opinions  exist  between  lu.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  think  we  can  recommend  to  our  rs- 
apective  governments  a  regular  placing  of 
earth  satellites,  fitted  with  equipment  for 
tht  recording  of  gamma  radiation,  or  perhaps 
of  other  types  of  radiation,  but  primarily 
for  the  recording  of  gamma  radiation  which 
might  be  produced  by  an  explosion.  As  I 
say,  we  can  recommend  this  as  being  one  of 
the  most  basic  and  rtliabls  methods  of  con- 
trol. 

Originally  such  a  proposal  might  havs  been 
regarded  as  a  trifle  too  vast,  as  regards  Its 
posslbllltlts.  However,  we  must  examine  It. 
You  aee,  It  la  possibly  ont  of  tht  taslttt 
methods  of  control,  and  ont  of  tht  chtaptst. 
Zf  you,  and  wt.  split  the  responsibility  and 
send  up  two  or  three  earth  sattUttes  a  year, 
this  could  not  ortatt  any  dlAcultltt.  ThU 
tysttm  could  bt  applltd  to  any  othtr  Impor- 
Unt  txptrlmtnta.  Z  raally  do  balitvt  that 
wt  can  rtcommtnd  this  typt  of  control:  It  U 
possibly  ont  of  tht  btst. 

Wt  havt  looktd  Into  othtr  poaslblUtttt  of 
control,  and  X  am  vtry  gUd  to  not*  that, 
gantrally  aptaklni,  thty  tttm  to  ihow  a  ilm* 
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liar  trend.  I  refer  In  this  oonnectloa  to  Pro- 
fessor Bethe's  and  Professor  Zjelpunskl's  re- 
porU.  I  think  this  fact  indicates  to  us  that, 
in  our  various  countries,  we  have  been  think- 
ing Independently  along  the  saxne  lines  and 
have  arrived  at  similar  results. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  possibilities  re- 
late to  the  change  in  the  Ionosphere.  We 
all  understand  that  the  explosion  creates 
certain  violent  changes  in  the  ionosphere 
which  can  take  the  form  of  either  an  indi- 
vidual cloud  or  a  lowering  of  the  general 
Ionosphere.  In  any  case,  the  Ionosphere  is 
changed,  so  to  speak.  We  know  that  a  num- 
ber of  methods  are  being  applied  by  scien- 
tists. For  Instance,  an  Ionosphere  service  is 
In  existence  which  Is  operated  by  the  ion 
stations  which  carry  out  soundings,  from 
below,  upwards.  Then,  there  Is  a  system  of 
recording  Ionospheric  noises. 

We  must  also  take  Into  account  the  possi- 
bility of  observing  optic  signals,  both  those 
that  are  elementary — such  as  the  fiash  of  an 
explosion — aa  well  as  those  that  are  second- 
ary, such  as  the  luminosity  of  the  atmos- 
phere after  tht  appearance  of  X-rays, 
gamma-rays,  and  so  on. 

Then  there  Is  the  possibility  of  making  use 
of  regular  data  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  ionosphere  which  can  be  obtained  by 
making  use  of  the  means  already  in  exist- 
ence for  checking  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion. A  service  of  this  kind  Is  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that  the  changes  which  occur  In  the 
Ionosphere  can.  In  principle,  be  used  by  the 
control  service. 

However,  It  seems  difficult  at  present  to 
'  indicate  exactly  which  method  of  control 
should  be  tised.  I  think  that  this  question 
can  be  settled  later.  I  believe  that  we  should 
refer  to  thla  method  as  being  passible  in 
principle.  We  should  note,  again  In  prin- 
ciple, that  a  possible  method  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  observation  of  bursts,  the 
illumination  of  the  atmosphere,  the  Influence 
of  gamma  rays  and  other  agents  on  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  should  not  go  into 
this  matter  too  deeply,  since  there  Is  no 
ix>sslblllty  of  rapidly  putting  it  into  effect. 
A  great  deal  dep>ends  In  this  case  upon  the 
weather.  If  it  la  cloudy.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  surface  stations  to  operate  or  to  obtain 
readings  from  the  earth. 

I  therefore  think  that  we  should  refer  to 
the  possibility,  in  principle,  of  using  certain 
optical  methods  for  detecting  some  of  the 
events  which  occur.  I  think  that  otu-  con- 
clusions could  refer  to  these  various  poesl- 
billties. 

I  do  not  claim  that  I  have  given  an  ex- 
haxutlve  picture  of  this  situation,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  various  points  to  which  I  have 
referred  could  be  included. 

Does  anyone  have  comments  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  FxsK.  We  have,  of  course,  considered 
the  various  techniques  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Fedorov.  We  would  propose  that 
In  due  course  these  techniques,  and  perhaps 
others,  should  be  drawn  together  Into  a  set  of 
conclusions,  or  perhaps  recommendations. 
Z  do  not  beUsvs  that  ws  are  ready  to  do 
that  today,  but  pertiaps  wt  should  oonsidsr 
doing  It  later  this  week. 

Mr.  Fsooaov  ( Inttrprtt ntlon  from  Russian) . 
Z  am  not  proposing  that  ws  should  now  draw 
up  the  conclusions  on  this  point — that  la, 
on  tht  point  of  hIgh-alUtudt  txploalona— 
but,  slnet  wt  do  aUU  havt  aomt  tlmt  today. 
It  would  ba  daalrablt  to  havt  furthtr  eom- 
menu.  parUeularly  aa  rtgarda  tha  vaa  of 
gamma  radiaUon  from  axploatoaa  aa  obatnad 
from  aattUltta.  Wt  balitrt  that  thla  par- 
ticular qutatloa  la  lufflolaatly  oonerata  aad 
eltar,  Should  wt  Ineludt  It  la  our  eoaelu- 
Bloni,  or  art  thtrt  valid  and  aartoua  raaaoaa 
for  not  InoMdtng  itT  Xa  thtrt  any  doubt 
About  tht  taiut  ot  thU  mtthodf 


Mr.  BxTHX.  I  agree  entirely  with  your  con- 
clusion that  gamma  rays  observed  by  satel- 
lites are  a  very  direct,  and  probably  a  quite 
reliable,  method  of  detection.  I  would  say 
that,  if  we  adopt  this  conclxislon,  we  should 
at  the  same  time  recommend  that  research  be 
dona  into  the  nature  of  the  background  of 
electrons,  so  that  we  know  how  to  design  our 
apparattis  and  what  reliability  this  apparatus 
will  have. 

Mr.  FxDoaov  (interpretation  from  R\u- 
slan) .  I  think  that  Dr.  Bethe's  desire  is  quite 
reasonable,  particularly  since  it  is  already 
being  realized.  On  our  third  sputnik,  we 
have  Instruments  which  apparently  will  give 
substantial  additional  data  on  the  nature  of 
the  radiations  being  recorded.  It  is  possible 
that  early  in  August  some  results  will  be  pre- 
sented during  the  Moscow  conference  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  Geophysical 
Year.  I  think  that  American  geophyslclsts 
and  speclalista  In  coemlc  radiation  are  also 
developing  Interesting  and  highly  important 
data  on  the  increase  In  background.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  thus  say  that  this  Is  an  in- 
teresting method.  Even  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
scientists  are  studying  the  matter  in  order 
to  come  to  a  solution  rather  rapidly.  With- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this 
question,  but  assuming  that  there  are  com- 
pletely unknown  particles  that  number,  let 
us  say,  1,000  or  6,000  per  square  centimeter 
per  second,  the  detection  of  explosions  is  pos- 
sible if  we  use  certain  simple  methods  of  se- 
lection. This  relates  only  to  explosions 
which  occur  higher  than  10,000  kilometers, 
because  at  distances  of  less  than  10,000  kil- 
ometers Intensity  Is  sufficient. 

Mr.  FisK.  We  shall,  of  course,  discuss  and 
give  further  thought  to  this  method;  per- 
haps we  shall  have  some  suggestions  for 
draft  conclusions  in  this  respect.  Appar- 
ently, however,  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions at  the  moment. 

lAx.  FzDOBov  (interpretation  from  Rus- 
sian). In  that  case,  I  think  tluit  we  may 
consider  that  we  have  concluded  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  possibility  of  detecting  ex- 
plosions carried  out  at  very  high  altitudes 
or  in  cosmic  space.  We  must  proceed  to  a 
discussion  of  draft  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
prepare  such  draft  conclusion,  so  that  if 
there  is  time  tomorrow  we  might  examine 
them.  On  our  side,  we  shall  be  prepared 
tomorrow  to  present  draft  concltulons  on 
this  method,  approximately  on  the  lines 
that  I  have  Just  indicated  but  with  perhaps 
a  few  additions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  these 
papers  have  not  been  made  available  to 
date  because  the  Department  of  State 
has  not  yet  published  the  verbatim 
records  of  the  Geneva  conference  of  ex- 
perts. However.  I  believe  in  view  of  the 
recent  disclosure  about  the  U.S.  high- 
altitude  tests,  these  papers  should  be 
made  part  of  the  record  so  that  many 
observers,  particularly  those  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  detection,  might 
know  the  type  of  discussions  carried  on 
at  Geneva.  We  must  have  access  to  In- 
formation relating  to  tests  and  detection. 
TTie  information  coming  from  these  ex- 
periments relates  directly  to  our  national 
geourlty.  our  negotiations,  and  the  ability 
of  the  Senate  to  give  advice  and  consent 
on  proposed  treaties  and  agreements. 
Tlie  Atozzilo  Energy  Commission  &nd  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  not  promot- 
ing efTeotlve  and  responsible  cooperation 
between  the  executive  and  leglslttlTe 
bTMiehet  by  their  lt»ki  and  piecemeal, 
delayed,  and  tardy  release  of  vital  Infor- 
mation. The  need  and  right  to  know  Is 
not  a  dotan;  It  la  a  basic  reqtdrement  of 
responsible  demoeratlo  fovemment. 
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It  Is  my  intention  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue this  matter  so  that  the  public 
know  the  significance  of  the  high-alti- 
tude explosions  for  a  possible  treaty  on 
the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  .^ 
tests  and,  I  might  add,  so  that  the  people 
will  know  the  significance  of  these  high- 
altitude  tests,  insofar  as  our  national  se- 
curity is  concerned. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  specter  is  haunting  Europe. 
This  announcement  was  made  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  was  made  by  the 
Communist  League,  in  the  "Manifesto" 
written  by  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich 
Engels.  That  specter  is  still  haunting 
Europe.  It  has  changed  in  character,  it 
has  gathered  force,  and  it  has  won  vic- 
tories. Today  the  great  powers  are 
engaged  in  a  test  of  strength  and  prin- 
ciple; they  have  committed  their 
prestige  and  power;  they  approach  the 
edge  of  war  in  apparent  determination 
to  resolve  the  issue  or  dissolve  each 
other. 

The  center  of  crisis  is  Berlin,  but  it  is 
not  the  center  of  conflict.  Berlin  is  the 
most  visible  surface  of  the  deep  under- 
current of  conflicting  interests  between 
East  and  West.  It  is,  like  the  apex  of 
a  pyramid,  the  focal  point  of  all  con- 
verging forces  of  dissension  and  strife, 
extending  down  to  the  base  where  lie 
the  many  diverse  and  fundamental 
differences.  Berlin  is  the  center  of  the 
present  crisis,  but  the  conflict  Is  over 
the  future  control  of  Germany,  and  thus 
the  European  Continent,  both  of  which 
shall  in  turn  determine  the  balance 
of  world  power. 

In  Berlin,  the  Russians  have  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet;  the  West  has  picked 
it  up.  Now  the  world  anxiously  watches 
the  evolving  crisis. 

Before  discussing  the  current  situa- 
tion, however,  I  should  like  to  examine 
briefly  the  genesis  of  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem. In  1944.  the  Allies  reached  agree- 
ments an  the  division  of  Berlin  into 
zones  of  occuiMition.  Subsequently, 
agreement  on  the  general  occupation  of 
Germany  was  confirmed  at  the  Yalta 
Conference.  Among  themselves,  the  Al- 
lied commanders.  Including  the  Rus- 
sians, made  arrangements  during  the 
following  months  to  establish  their  au- 
thority in  Berlin  and  specific  routes  of 
communication  between  West  Germany 
and  Berlin  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Western  forces  into  their  specific  zones. 

These  agreements  were  reached  and 
arrangements  made  when  the  Western 
Powers  and  Soviet  Russia  were  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  defeat  HiUerlan  Ger- 
many. The  spirit  of  the  G^mnd  Alliance 
prevailed,  at  least  among  the  Western 
Allies.  All  were  determined  in  their 
course  to  prevent  a  resurgent  Germany 
from  ever  Main  becoming  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  In  brief.  Allied 
policy  was  dlreotod  toward  the  oontain- 
ment  of  Germany.  It  la  tmderstand- 
able.  therefore,  that  the  West  did  not. 
apparently,  question  the  wisdom  of  hold- 
ing such  an  expoeed  position  aa  it  did 
in  Bei*lln.  The  Western  Powers  fully 
expected  that  a  German  peace  treaty 
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would  bt  eonelud«d,  tndlni  tht  ttmpo- 
rary  oooupaUon  of  Germany  m  a  whole 
and  MUbUahlni  itnulnt  peaoo  and 
•eourity  In  Suropo. 

But  the  Weat  had  completely  ml«« 
calculated  Soviet  Intentions  at  the  close 
^^  of  the  war  and  during  the  early  postwar 

mm  I  period.    The  world  soon  became  divided 

^^  '  Into  two  major  contending  ideological 

blocs  as  the  Soviet  Union  consolidated 
Its  hold  over  Eastern  Europe  in  violation 
of  its  pledged  word  and  stirred  up  a 
global  campaign  of  hatred  against  the 
West.  Immediately.  Germany  became 
a  battleground  of  the  cold  war.  Hopes 
for  concluding  a  peace  treaty,  slowly 
dissipating  by  early  1946.  were  almost 
completely  dashed  by  the  time  Stalin 
had  established  the  Cominform  in  1947. 
The  direct  challenge  to  the  West's  posi- 
tion in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany, 
came  with  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948- 
1949.  Soviet  Russia's  brar,h  action  set 
Into  motion  forces  that  brought  about 
a  complete  shift  in  Allied  policy  toward 
Germany.  Countermeasures  had  to  be 
taken  against  growing  Soviet  p>ower  in 
East  Germany  and  throughout  Eastern 
Europe.  Thenceforth,  the  West  was  de- 
termined upon  a  course  to  bring  West 
Germany  into  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance system.  This  was  Anally  accom- 
plished in  1955. 

Dvu-lng  the  years  of  growing  tensions 
since  1945,  West  Berlin  unavoidably  be- 
came more  and  more  a  vulnerable  out- 
post of  the  West  lodged  In  the  heart  of 
Communist  Eastern  Europe.  The  Ber- 
lin blockade  of  1948-1949  demonstrated 
that  the  Western  position  was  main- 
tained only  on  the  sufferance  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  supply  corridors 
through  Eastern  Germany  have  always 
provided  a  convenient  source  for  harass- 
ing the  West.  And,  the  Soviets  have 
never  been  reluctant  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand. 
West  Berlin,  emerging  from  a  mass  of 
war  ruins,  prosperous  and  genuinely 
democratic,  contrasted  markedly  with 
the  dismal  failures  of  the  Soviets  in  the 
East  Sector.  Mass  riotings  in  1953  and 
the  constant  stream  of  refugees,  pour- 
ing from  East  to  West,  attested  to  the 
high  degree  of  uncertainty  of  life  in  the 
Communist  Zone  and  underscored 
dramatically  the  powerful  influence 
emanating  from  West  Berlin. 

West  Berlin  was  a  monument  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  along  the  outer 
periphery  of  the  Soviet  Empire;  it  was 
a  rebuke  to  communism  and  all  its 
works;  it  was  a  defiant  reminder  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  our  pledged  word  to  our 
allies  and  of  our  determination  to  oppose 
communism. 

The  situation  In  Berlin  has  been  fairly 
tranquil  during  the  period  from  the 
harassments  of  1955  to  last  autumn. 
As  Senators  know,  Khrushchev  then 
precipitated  the  issue  in  notes  to  the 
Western  Powers.  Subsequent  exchanges 
of  notes  between  Moscow  and  the  West- 
ern capitals  have  Increased  tensions. 
Mutual  recriminations,  charges  and 
countercharges,  threats  and  counter- 
threats  have  created  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  and  frustration,  anxiety,  and  anger. 
The  very  natiu'e  of  communism  suggests 
that  this  Is  the  desired  political  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  press  the   present 


Kremlin  dtmandi.  Nathan  UttM,  tn  "A 
Study  of  BolshevUm,"  1853.  altrta  ui  to 
the  attltudea  and  mtthodt  of  our  adver- 
•arlea  as  follows: 

To  BoUhavllct,  high  ttntlon  It  tht  normtl 
itttt  of  polltlot.  Thty  do  not  txptrlenct  It 
tt  tomtthlng  thtt  Just  cnnnot  go  on,  but 
rtthtr  M  tontethlng  that  ntctttArlly  ptr- 
liata.  What  Weaternera  call  a  real  agraemtnt 
tttint  to  Bolshevlka  Inconctlvablt.  It  la 
ofttn  predlottd  in  tht  Wtat  that  If  p«rtlcu> 
lar  laautt  •  •  •  could  be  aettled  with  tht 
Politburo,  an  eaalng  of  tlie  overall  ttualon 
might  enaue.  Fur  Bolsheviks,  this  dota  not 
follow.  There  might  be  leaa  noise,  but  the 
basic  situation — the  presence  of  two  bloca 
attempting  to  annihilate  each  other — would 
be  \mchanged. 

Shifting  Soviet  lines  on  the  German 
question  reflected  in  recent  exchanges 
and  In  statements  by  Khruslichev  have 
confused  the  issue,  compounded  the 
complexities,  and  created  a  climate  of 
crisis.  Leites  refers  to  the  alacrity  and 
purpose  with  which  the  Soviets  are  able 
to  change  position.    He  says: 

Westerners  have  often  commented  that 
ther«  U.  In  negotiating  with  Uie  Soviet 
Union,  no  common  search  for  a  solution  to 
common  problems,  no  discussion  In  the 
Western  sense  of  the  term:  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates elaborate  or  change  their  position  In 
strict  isolation  and  then  present  It  In  dog- 
matic fashion.  They  rarely  take  account  of 
the  views  and  objections  of  the  other  side. 

Prom  the  maze  of  confusion,  however, 
discernible  lines  of  policy  and  intended 
action  emerge  which  involve  four  cen- 
ters of  power:  the  Soviet  Union.  Great 
Britain,  an  evolving  alliance  between 
Prance  and  West  Germany,  and,  finally, 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. Fundamental  to  current  Soviet 
policy  in  Germany  is  the  demand  for 
Western  acceptance  of  the  long-held  So- 
viet plan  for  reunification  to  be  accom- 
plished throiigh  a  confederation  of  the 
two  Germanys  with  eventual  reimlfica- 
tion  under  Soviet  terms — terms,  it  should 
be  added,  which  would  insure  the  com- 
munization  of  all  Germany.  Khrushchev 
now  demands  that  the  West  give  up  its 
position  in  West  Berlin  and  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  two  Germanys,  which 
would  then  take  the  first  step  toward 
confederation.  If  the  West  refused,  So- 
viet Russia  would  sign  a  separate  treaty 
with  East  Germany,  then.  In  open  defi- 
ance of  agreements  on  Germany,  turn 
over  to  the  East  Germans  control  of  the 
Western  supply  lines  to  Berlin.  During 
the  past  few  days,  however,  Khrushchev 
has  changed  his  position  on  Berlin,  but 
not  fundamentally.  The  Soviet  Premier 
now  holds  that  the  West  could  maintain 
some  troops  in  West  Berlin,  if  the  Soviets 
could  do  likewise.  The  intractable  Mr. 
Khrushchev  calls  this  modification  a 
compromise.  At  least,  he,  apparently. 
Is  retreating  from  the  extreme  position 
he  had  at  first  taken  in  November.  But 
we  must  be  ever  wary  concerning  what 
may  appear  to  be  a  concession  or  a  modi- 
fication of  position  or  a  retreat.  In  this 
coimection,  Lenin  wrote : 

Revolutionary  parties  must  go  on  learning. 
They  have  learned  how  to  attack.  Now  it  Is 
time  for  them  to  realize  that  this  knowledge 
must  he  supplemented  by  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  befit  to  retreat.  We  have  got  to 
understand  (and  a  revolutionary  class  learns 


this  by  bitter  txperltnee)  th»t  vletory  can 
only  bt  won  by  thott  who  havt  Itarntd  tht 
proptr  mtthod  both  of  advance  and  rttrtat. 
(Worka,  Ruaalan  tdlUon,  vol.  XVII,  p.  lai.) 

Stalin,  In  one  of  his  lecture*  In  1824, 
explained  the  purpose  of  such  retreat  In 
this  way : 

Tht  objtet  of  auch  atrattgy  la  to  gain  timt, 
to  scatter  the  forces  of  the  enemy  while  eon> 
iolldatlng  our  own  for  a  future  advance. 

The  Western  position  In  this  crisis  Is 
not  yet  solidly  united.  While  the  range 
of  difference  Is  far  from  clear,  It  does 
seem  to  shape  up  Into  three  separate  ap- 
proaches.  I  think  It  Is  fairly  obvious 
that  the  British  Government  is  moving 
toward  a  pcsition  that  the  West  should 
negotiate  with  the  Russians  and  earnest^ 
ly  try  to  find  new  ways  to  ease  tensions 
over  Berlin  and  settle  the  problem  of 
European  security.  On  returning  to 
Britain  from  visiting  the  Soviet  Union, 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  placed  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  need  for  negotia- 
tions within  a  broader  context  and  m  a 
mood  of  greater  fiexibility.  Presently, 
he  Is  engaged  in  a  series  of  missions  to 
the  Allied  capitals,  trying  to  seek  an  ad- 
justment, and  at  this  time  he  is  visiting 
with  the  leaders  of  oiu:  own  Government. 
Apparently,  the  Prime  Minister  will  urge 
negotiations  with  Soviet  Russia  on  the 
German  question,  even  at  the  summit^ 
and  also  suggest  the  ]x>s5ibilities  of  some 
form  of  demilitarization  or  of  "disen- 
gagement" of  military  forces  In  Central 
Europe. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  for- 
get, however,  the  awful  sequel  to  the 
course    of    appeasement    followed    less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  an- 
other learned  British  Prime  Minister. 
Neville  Chamberlain.    While  the  present 
Prime  Minister  must  be  commended  for 
his  noble  efforts  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
present  crisis,  nevertheless  he  appears  to 
disregard   the    lessons   which   the   free 
world  should  long  ago  have  learned  re- 
garding Communist  methods  and  tac- 
tics, and  the  zeal  with  which  Commu- 
nists  use   these   techniques  to   further 
their  expansionist  aims.      The  modem 
student  of  history   and  economics  will 
have  little  difficulty  discovering  for  him- 
self where   Communist   theory  departs 
from  the   most  elementary   aspects  of 
reality,  and  he  will  readily  perceive  that 
the   tools   of   Communist   thought  are 
complex  devices  which  are  completely 
foreign  to  the  tools  of  thought  ordinarily 
used  by  freemen.     With  a  little  effort 
they  can  be  understood,  in  the  light  of 
past   history.    So   It   is   little   short  of 
amazing  to  find  that  apparently  some 
of  our  British  friends  continue  to  meas- 
ure   the    Soviet    leaders    according    to 
Western  standards   of   values.    If   the 
West  is  to  deal   successfully   with  the 
intricate    twistings    and     turnings    of 
Marxist  strategy,  there  must  be  an  im- 
derstandlng    of    Communist    tools    of 
thought,  philosophy,  and  motive. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  allied  spec- 
tnmi  are  the  French  and  West  Germans. 
General  de  Gtaulle  and  Chancellor 
Adenauer  do  not  subscribe  to  the  ap- 
parent optimism  of  Mr.  Macmillan  in 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets.  Both  have 
not  concealed  their  displeasure  at  the 
British  attitude  since  the  Prime  Minis- 
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ter*s  MoMow  trip.  It  ia  now  apparent 
that  the  French  and  the  West  Germans 
are  drawing  cloeer  together  in  a  oommon 
policy  of  resiBtanoe  to  any  scheme  for 
disengagement  which.  In  the  view  of  Dr. 
Adenauer,  would  be  disastrous  for  West- 
ern Europe. 

Where  the  United  States  stands 
within  these  dlsparai^e  positions  of  Its 
allies  is  difficult  to  determine.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  President  and  other  lead- 
ers in  our  government  have  asserted 
their  determmatlon  to  hold  fast  in  Ber- 
lin until  the  German  question  and  the 
problem  of  European  security  are  ac- 
ceptably resolved.  That  the  United 
States  will  risk  war  to  maintain  its  po- 
sition of  no  retreat  In  West  Berlin  has 
been  unequivocally  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent Yet,  the  administration  seems 
determined  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
Inflexibility,  axKl  has  been  searching  for 
a  basis  of  negotiations  to  end  peaceably 
the  stalemate.  While  presently  the 
United  States  appears  to  lean  toward  the 
British  view  of  reaching  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Russians,  the  Americans 
are  less  sanguine  than  the  British  about 
the  fruits  of  such  a  discussion. 

As  expressed  in  the  February  note  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  Western  po- 
sition is  clear,  at  least  on  basic  princi- 
ples: All  reject  the  Soviet  proposals  for 
making  West  Berlin  a  free  city  and  end- 
ing the  Western  occupation,  and  concur 
in  the  view  that  a  foreign  ministers' 
conference  should  be  called  to  discuss 
the  broad,  general  problems  of  Germany 
and  European  security,  with  representa- 
tives of  both  East  8ind  West  Germany 
present.  But  the  responses  to  the  re- 
cent Soviet  note  and  methods  contem- 
plated in  approaching  the  problem  are, 
however,  not  quite  so  clear.  On  their 
part,  the  Soviets  have  countered  with 
the  protx)sal  for  a  foreign  ministers' 
conference,  limiting  the  discussion  to 
only  the  Soviet  plan  for  demilitarizing 
Berlin  and  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  two  Germanys.  As  yet,  the 
West  has  not  resr>onded  to  these  pro- 
posals. The  notes  are  in  preparation; 
but  clearly  the  West  cannot  accept 
wholly  the  Soviet  demands,  since  ac- 
ceptance of  an  agenda  so  circumscribed 
would,  in  effect,  mean  capitulation  to 
the  Soviets  and  complete  disintegration 
of  the  Western  position  in  Germany. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  matter,  the 
question  naturally  arises.  Why  did 
Khrushchev  provoke  the  crisis  In  the 
first  place?  I  think  It  is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Premier  acted  out  of  fear  of  both 
Germanys — East  and  West — and  their 
particular  relationship  to  the  Soviet 
bloc.  In  the  first  place,  the  Russians 
have  a  pathological  fear  of  the  resurg- 
ence of  German  military  power.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  Soviet  political  line 
in  the  last  decade  has  been  aimed  at 
thwarting  the  rearmament  of  West 
Germany,  although  the  Soviets  had  pro- 
voked such  responses  from  the  West  by 
their  militarization  of  East  Germany. 
The  Russians  worked  desperately  in  try- 
ing to  bring  global  opinion  to  bear, 
through  their  prc^aganda  apparatus, 
hoping  to  prevent  the  agreement  that 
brought  West  Germany  Into  NATO. 
When  in  May  1955,  that  development 
proved  inevitable.  Moscow  launched  a 


vigorous  peaoeful  ooexlstenot  campaign 
to  shift  the  Western  trend.  hlghUghted 
by  concluding  the  AusUian  treaty  and 
meeting  the  West  at  the  summit  In 
Geneva.  The  failure  to  change  the 
mood  of  the  West  provoked  the  Russians 
to  attack  strenuously  the  plaiu  of  NATO 
to  establish  nuclear  missile  bases  In 
West  Germany  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  failure  to  deter  the  West 
from  German  rearmament  appears  to 
have  compelled  Khrushchev  to  force  a 
settlement  of  the  German  question  by 
provoking  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Still,  fear  of  Eastern  Germany  also 
seems  to  have  entered  into  Khrushchev's 
motivations.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
East  Germany  is  seethiiig  with  discon- 
tent. The  riots  of  1953  demonstrated  its 
vast  dimensions;  and.  surely,  the  Hun- 
garian and  Polish  crises  of  1956  must 
have  added  considerably  to  Soviet 
anxieties  over  their  uneasy  satellites. 
According  to  recent  reports  from  Lon- 
don. Prime  Minister  Macmillan  real- 
ized for  the  first  time,  in  his  talks  with 
the  Russians,  the  depth  of  Soviet  fears. 
The  Prime  Minister  apparently  came 
away  from  his  meeting  with  Khrushchev 
convinced  that  the  stabilization  of  the 
Soviet  hold  in  East  Germany  was  one  of 
the  top  priorities,  if  not  the  top  priority, 
for  Moscow.  Only  when  the  West  has 
withdrawn  from  West  Berlin  and  when 
all  Berlin  has  been  made  the  capital  of 
the  East  German  Republic  would  the 
Russians,  apparently,  feel  secure  in  their 
PKJsition  in  East  Germany,  and  have  less 
anxieties  over  the  political  incorruptibil- 
ity of  their  satellites  in  east-central  Eu- 
rope. 

By  provoking  the  Berlin  crisis,  Khru- 
shchev could  make  the  allies  come  to 
terms — perhaps  not  on  all  Soviet  terms. 
but  at  least  on  the  question  of  Berlin. 
This  appears  to  be  his  short-range  ob- 
jective. But  the  long-range  objective 
seems  to  be  the  settlement  of  the  Ger- 
man question,  again  largely  on  his 
terms.  In  one  sense,  the  Berlin  crisis  is 
a  subtly  contrived  psychological  thrust 
intendeil  to  set  off  a  chain  of  responses 
that  would  lead  to  broader  settlements 
on  Germany  and  European  security. 
Khrushchev  cleverly  created  the  ex- 
treme situation  in  his  demands  of  No- 
vember 1958 — demands  the  West  prob- 
ably never  thought  he  would  make.  He 
shocked  the  Western  nations  into  think- 
ing about  negotiating  an  immediate 
settlement.  He  gave  the  West  only  one 
alternative :  the  use  of  force,  an  alterna- 
tive the  West  would  be  reluctant  to  use, 
since  force  in  Berlin  could  lead  to  nu- 
clear war.  The  next  phase  of  his  tactics 
appears  to  have  already  begun — that  is, 
to  lessen  the  extremity  of  the  situation, 
in  tills  case  the  ultimatum  of  May  27, 
at  which  time  the  issue  would  be  clearly 
drawn,  by  seeming  to  offer  reasonable 
points  for  negotiation.  Khrushchev 
seems  to  be  searching  for  means  to  relax 
the  crisis  he  had  purt>osely  created  by 
offering  apparent  compromises  which 
shall  stop  at  a  Une  far  in  advance  of 
any  position  the  West  had  ever  been 
willing  to  accept  before.  And  the  West, 
seeking  to  avoid  an  open  clash  over 
Berlin  which  imp>oses  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war,  shall  no  doubt  be  compelled 
by  existing  limited  alternatives  to  ac- 


cept If  not  all  what  the  Soviets  wlU 
bargain  for.  at  least  far  more  than  what 
(hey  were  ever  before  willing  to  concede. 

Khrushchev's  dangerous  maneuver  in 
Berlin  Is  a  cleverly  contrived  form  of 
diplomatic  blaokmaU  In  which  he  has 
all  the  advantages:  position,  maneuver- 
ability, and  irresponsibility. 

Furthermore.  Khrushchev  wants  a 
summit  oonferencQ.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  obvious  motivation  in  his  pro- 
voking this  crisis.  A  summit  confer- 
ence would  provide  him  with  a  vast  pub- 
lic platform  from  which  to  Influence  and 
enlist  world  opinion  in  settling  the  Ger- 
man question  on  his  terms.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  the  V/estern  Powers  to  per- 
suada  world  opinion  that  their  legal 
rights  in  West  Berlin  and  Western  Ger- 
many, are  Just  and  legitimate,  assuming 
that  world  opinion  is  important  in  inter- 
national relations,  while  Khrushchev  is 
able  to  make  the  simple  appeal:  Let  the 
Germans  solve  their  own  problems. 
Also,  even  limited  success  at  a  summit 
conference  would  be  a  crowning  achieve- 
ment for  Khrushcliev.  He  could  then  no 
doubt  command  stronger  lojraltles  from 
the  Soviet  people  and  most  certainly 
could  advance  another  step  in  establish- 
ing his  uncontested  authority  over  the 
entire  Soviet  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  must  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  the  dangers  Involved 
In  a  summit  conference.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  I  have  had  6  years  of 
service  on  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Perhaps  I  should  even  dis- 
regard this  limited  experience,  and  say 
that  I  si>eak  as  an  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  average  citi- 
zen. Speaking  in  this  capacity,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  many  suggestions 
that  are  again  being  made  that  we  go 
to  a  summit  confermce.  The  pressure 
for  another  summit  meeting  finds  sub- 
stantial support  in  Britain  and,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  it  is  already 
rearing  its  ugly  head  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Our  record  at  previous  top-level 
conferences  with  the  Soviet  Union 
strongly  suggests  the  inadvisability  of 
another  venture  at  the  peak.  At 
Teheran  and  Yalta  certain  agreements 
were  made,  many  of  which  were  sulise- 
quently  broken  by  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and 
some  of  which  we  lived  to  regret.  At 
Potsdam  there  was  another  sununit  par- 
ley. Again  some  of  the  agreements 
made  were  broken  by  the  R\issians.  and 
others  were  regretted  by  the  United 
States.  Former  President  Tnmian.  in 
Wednesday's  Washington  Post,  refers  to 
the  Potsdam  Conference  and  he  voices 
his  misgivings  regarding  the  prospects 
of  a  future  meeting  at  the  summit,  and 
I  desire  to  quote  him  at  this  point: 

I  hope  that  a  foreign  ministers'  meeting 
can  be  held  in  an  effort  to  make  a  fresh  start 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Berlin  and  Oer- 
many.  If  a  meeting  at  the  siunmit  la  for 
the  purpose  of  affirming  and  furthering  the 
constructive  actions  taken  at  the  foreign 
ministers'  level — all  well  and  good. 

But  since  the  Potsdam  Conference  where 
the  agreements  made  were  immediately  vio- 
lated by  Stalin,  meetings  at  the  summit 
have  proved  useless. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  words  of 
one  who,  by  his  vast  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  leaders,  learned  long 
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ago  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  and 
that  their  agrreementa  are  worthless. 

Most  fresh  in  our  minds,  of  course,  Is 
the  Summit  Conference  of  the  Big  Pour 
in  Geneva  in  July  1955.  This  high-level 
parley  in  the  diplomatic  Alps  engendered 
great  expectations  among  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world. 

The  single  most  specific  agreement 
made  at  Geneva  was  on  the  German 
question.  The  Four  Powers  declared  it 
was  their  purpose  to  settle  "the  German 
question  and  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many by  means  of  free  elections"  which 
"shall  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with 
the  national  Interests  of  the  German 
people  and  the  interests  of  European 
security." 

As  Mr.  Dulles  has  said,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  to  keep  this  solemn 
pledge,  and  on  November  16,  1955,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  said 
that  negotiations  on  the  German  ques- 
tion had  reached  a  deadlock  because  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Insisted  on  a 
German  policy  "which  would  have  In- 
volved the  continued  division  of  Ger- 
many as  well  as  the  eventual  dissolution 
of  the  Western  security  system."  In  a 
letter  dated  February  28, 1968,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  tore  up  the 
final  scrap  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
when  he  said  the  German  question  "Is  a 
question  of  relations  between  the  two 
existing  German  States." 

Mr.  PrMldent,  I  was  unalterably  op- 
posed to  our  participation  In  the  1055 
Geneva  Summit  Conference.  The  Scrip- 
tures admonish  us  In  this  fashion: 

B«  ye  not  unsquslljr  yoktd  togtthtr  with 
UBbeUsvtri,  for  whitt  fellowihlp  hath  rtght- 
•ousnsM  with  unrlfhtsouintM  and  what 
oonununlon  hath  light  with  darkntM? 

Yet,  this  Is  exactly  what  we  were  per- 
mitting ourselves  to  become  a  party  to. 
The  Soviet  leaders  are  atheists,  and  I 
was  taught  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  stood 
at  my  mother's  knee,  that  one  simply 
cannot  do  business  with  the  devil.  Nev- 
ertheless, some  of  our  leaders  felt  other- 
wise. Some  writers  were  able  to  whisk 
us  out  of  the  atomic  and  cobalt  age  and 
Into  the  glorious  age  of  rose-colored 
glasses.  Everything  was  suddenly  sweet- 
ness and  light.  There  had  virtually  been 
a  recognition  of  the  status  quo;  the  bear 
was  not  really  a  bad  bear  after  all; 
everybody  was  buddy-buddy;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  summit  conference,  some  of 
our  British  friends  were  of  the  opinion 
that  "there  ain't  gonna  be  no  war."  A 
magic  had  been  exuded  from  the  con- 
ference which  far  excelled  anything  that 
could  be  found  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
and,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  soft  breezes 
drifting  down  the  slopes  from  the  sunset 
simunit,  occult  powers  completely  over- 
came some  of  the  crystal  gazers  who 
were  felled  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  wand. 
Like  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  however,  it 
was  satisfying  to  find  that  a  few  writers 
refused  to  follow  the  white  rabbit  into 
the  land  of  imagery;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  showed  a  determination  to  study  the 
facts  realistically  and  relate  the  real  re- 
sults of  the  conference  to  the  American 
people. 

To  those  who  may  suffer  the  llltision 
that  the  real  nature   of  international 


communism  can  be  changed  by  any  new 
show  of  amiability  and  affability  put  on 
by  a  Russian  delegation  at  a  summit 
conference,  one  might  only  point  to  the 
announcement,  which  came  on  the  heels 
of  the  1955  Geneva  adjournment,  that 
the  Soviets  were  increasing  their  mili- 
tary forces  in  East  Germany.  Then,  too, 
the  Israeli  plane  disaster,  in  which  more 
than  50  persons  were  shot  down  by  Bul- 
garian Communists,  only  conformed  to 
the  Russian  pattern  of  committing  overt, 
violent  acts  in  order  to  demean  the 
United  States  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  "So  sorry."  said  the  Bulgarian 
Communists,  and  they  felt  that  they  had 
atoned  for  their  trigger-happy  brutality. 
One  must  not  forget,  too.  that  it  was  vir- 
tually on  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference that  the  Russians  shot  down  one 
of  our  American  planes  over  interna- 
tional waters,  inflicting  severe  burns 
upon  a  number  of  American  boys,  scars 
which  some  of  the  victims  will  carry  to 
their  graves.  In  that  Instance,  the 
Soviets  quickly  assumed  the  partial  re- 
sponsibility, a  development,  based  upon 
past  experience,  that  warranted  the 
sound  conclusion  that  they  knew  It  was 
their  full  responsibility.  Our  State  De- 
partment made  a  hasty  agreement,  ac- 
cepting the  Soviet  offer  to  pay  for  the 
damages. 

Z  merely  mention  these  incidents  at 
this  Juncture  to  point  up  the  sorry  stand- 
ards of  meaiturcments  we  are  using  in 
our  official  dealings  with  the  Russians 
and  to  stress  the  fact  that  our  sincere 
desire  for  peaceful  relations  with  the 
Communists  will  carry  us  Into  serious 
danger  unless  we  base  our  reckonings 
and  policies  on  realism. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people, 
without  regard  to  political  party,  would 
literally  have  thrown  their  hats  In  the 
air  with  joy.  If  the  Geneva  Summit  Con- 
ference in  1939  had  produced  any  real, 
sound  basis  for  peace  In  our  day.  But 
all  of  the  smiling  and  hall-fellow-well- 
met  show  at  tlie  summit  failed  miserably 
to  alter  the  totalitarian  Soviet  structure. 
The  satellite  peoples  are  Just  as  captive 
after  Geneva  as  they  were  before  the 
1955  Summit  Conference.  There  is  no 
plan  for  the  Soviet  lifting  of  the  ban 
against  freedom  of  worship.  The  loved 
ones  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
politically  imprisoned  foreign  nationals 
have  less  hope  now  for  the  release  of 
their  relatives  than  they  had  before  the 
1955  Summit  Conference.  No  edict  was 
issued  by  the  Kremlin  for  its  subversive 
agents  everjrwhere  to  cease  and  desist 
in  their  foul  efforts  to  undermine  na- 
tional governments  throughout  the  free 
world. 

What  really  emanated  from  the 
Geneva  meetings,  Mr.  President,  was  a 
vast  flood  of  propaganda,  all  aimed  at 
showing  that  the  prospects  of  peace  were 
soaring  because  Bulganin  and  his  com- 
pany exhibited  party  manners,  that  good 
fellowship  was  generated  with  the  aid 
of  cocktails  and  caviar,  that  a  new  cli- 
mate had  been  produced,  and  that  from 
there  on  everything  was  going  to  be  "just 
ducky." 

Once  we  had  gotten  out  from  under  the 
terrific  barrage  of  propaganda  bilge,  we 
discovered  that  the  all-vital,  all-impor- 


tant problem  of  German  unification  still 
was  unsolved,  and  it  Is  unsolved  today. 
Mr.  President.  It  Is  most  disturbing  to 
look  back  upon  the  fruitless  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1955  and  to  wade  one's  way 
through  the  sea  of  phony  claims  being 
made  for  another  sununit  conference. 
America  has  always  gone  to  international 
conferences  with  good  intentions,  but 
only  too  often  she  has  returned  with 
scraps  of  paper,  agreements  which  have 
been  violated  and  broken  by  the  totali- 
tarian signatories.  Intelligent  realism  is 
the  need  of  today.  I  regret  to  say  that, 
despite  the  vast  library  of  unhappy  ex- 
amples to  the  contrary,  there  appears  to 
be  a  substantial  number  of  our  p>olicy- 
makers  who  still  mistakenly  believe  that 
a  submissive  type  of  conciliation  pro- 
motes reasonable  responses  from  the 
Communists.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
Communists — always  and  eversrwhere — 
mistake  reasonableness  for  weakness; 
they  have  only  contempt  for  softness, 
and  they  ruthlessly  exploit  anything  that 
looks  like  Indecision  and  vacillation. 

The  Russian  dictum  on  all  of  this  Is 
plain  and  has  been  plain  for  a  long,  long 
time.  The  Marxian  dogma  and  the  poh- 
cies  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  are  firmed  to  un- 
remitting war  on  the  democracies,  not 
necessarily  a  war  In  the  military  sense, 
but  a  war  of  doctrinal  tactics,  of  Infil- 
tration and  subversion,  of  economic 
piracy,  and  the  stimulation  of  moral 
chaos.    For  Lenm  has  said : 

Ws  art  Uvini  not  msrsljr  In  on*  stats  but 
in  a  aytttm  of  atates;  and  th«  raUttno*  of 
th«  Soviet  R«pubUo  aids  bjr  aid*  with  the  im* 
p«rlalt«t  BtatM  for  a  long,  long  time  la  un* 
thinkablf.  On*  or  the  other  muat  triumph 
in  tha  and. 

The  Russian  leaders,  of  course,  change 
their  tactics  from  time  to  time,  as  Z  have 
already  indicated.  But  they  have  never 
departed  from  their  historic  objective 
of  world  domination.  In  1923,  Lienin, 
the  high  priest  of  Communist  strategy, 
described  the  struggle  between  commu- 
nism and  the  non-Communist  world  In 
these  words: 

In  the  laat  analysla.  the  outcoma  of  the 
struggle  will  be  determined  by  the  fact  that 
Russia,  India,  and  China,  etc.,  constitute 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.  And  It  Is  precisely  this 
majority  of  the  population  that,  during  the 
past  few  years,  have  been  drawn  into  the 
struggle  for  Its  emancipation  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity — there  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est shadow  of  doubt  what  the  final  outcome 
of  the  world  struggle  will  be — the  final  vic- 
tory of  socialism  (communism)  Is  fiUly  and 
absolutely  assured. 

That  was  35  years  ago.  Lenin  prophet- 
ically foresaw  the  importance  of  China 
and  India  in  the  world  struggle.  ];>€rhaps 
more  clearly  than  we  saw  It. 

On  December  26,  1922.  in  his  report  to 
the  10th  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets, 
Stalin  declared  that  the  decision  to  form 
a  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  was  "another 
decisive  step  toward  the  amalgamation 
of  the  toilers  of  the  whole  world  into  a 
single  world  Socialist  republic."  A  few 
years  later.  Dimitri  Manuilsky  stated  the 
objectives  as  follows: 

War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  la  Inevitable.  Today,  of  ooiirse. 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  Our 
time  will  come  In  20  or  30  yeara.    To  win  we 
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ahall  need  the  element  of  surprise.  "Hie 
bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
we  shall  t>egln  by  launching  the  most  spec- 
tacular peace  movement  on  record.  There 
will  be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard- 
of  concessions.  The  capitalist  countries, 
stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate 
In  their  own  destruction.  They  wUl  leap  Pt 
another  chance  to  be  friends.  As  soon  as 
their  guard  la  down,  we  ahall  smash  them 
with  our  clenched  fist. 


'■J 

r  Me 


The  handbook  of  Marxism  sets  forth 
the  Communist  objective  in  the  section 
on  the  program  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational.  It  says: 

Thiu.  the  dlctatorahljp  of  the  world  pro- 
letariat Is  an  essential  and  vital  condition 
precedent  to  the  transformation  of  the  world 
caplt-'.llst  economy  Into  Socialist  economy. 
This  world  dictatorship  can  be  established 
only  when  the  victory  of  socialism  has  been 
achieved  •  •  •  uniting  the  whole  of  mankind 
under  the  hegemony  of  the  International 
proletariat  organized  aa  a  state. 

Lenin  outlined  the  modus  operandi 
for  this  objective  of  |world  domination. 
He  said ; 

Plrst  we  will  take  Baat|em  Europe,  then  the 
masses  of  Asia  Then  we  will  surround 
America,  the  last  dtadell  of  capitalism.  We 
shall  not  have  to  attack.  She  will  fall  Into 
our  lap  tike  an  overripe  flrult. 

Quoting  Lenin,  Staljn  has  said: 

Lenin  nsver  regarded  the  Republlo  of  the 
Sovlata  a«  an  end  In  Itself.  To  hUn  It  was  al- 
ways a  link  needed  to  strtngthen  the  chain 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Eiut  and  tht  Wtat,  a  link  ntsdtd 
to  faclliute  the  victory  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  world  over  capluiUm. 

And  Stalin  supported  the  view: 

For  ths  victory  of  the  revolution  In  one 
country,  In  the  present  oaa*  Russia  *  *  *  U 
the  beginning  of  and  the  groundwork  for  the 
world  revolution. 

And  With  the  death  of  Stalin,  Malen- 
kov — notwithstanding  his  professions  for 
a  new  order  of  coexistence — revealed  his 
faith  in  Soviet  destiny.   He  said : 

We  know  firmly  that  the  victory  of  democ- 
racy and  socialism  throughout  the  world  la 
inevitable. 

I  do  not  Wish  to  labor  the  point,  but  it 
Is  clear;  and,  irrespective  of  changes  in 
strategy,  irrespective  of  current  rulers, 
the  key  objective  of  world  domination 
has  remained  constant. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  speech  to  the 
American  people  on  Monday  night,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  a  siunmer  meeting  at  the  summit,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  such  a  sum- 
mit meeting  will  likely  materialize  only 
If  future  developments  justify  such  a 
conference.  In  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  to  say  that  a  summit  meet- 
ing would  only  occur  if  it  becomes  ob- 
vious, as  a  result  of  lower  level  meetings, 
that  lasting  and  beneficial  results  might 
accrue  from  such  a  conference.  If  this 
situation  should  evolve,  then,  and  only 
then,  would  It  become  worthwhile  for  us 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  another 
meeting  at  the  simimlt.  I  am  doubtful, 
however,  that  the  Soviets  are  really  pre- 
pared for  serious  negotiation  at  the  sum- 
mit—or ansrwhere  else — If  by  negotiation 
we  mean  what  negotiation  has  always 
meant — a  genuine  give  and  take,  a  will- 
ingness to  give  up  something  in  order  to 


attain  something  of  equal  or  greater 
value — a  willingness,  for  example,  to  per- 
mit honest  and  free  elections  in  East  and 
West  Germany  for  the  larger  objective 
of  greater  security  in  Europe.  Since  the 
Austrian  peace  treaty,  what  have  the 
Russians  been  willing  to  give  up  in  the 
interests  of  a  larger  settlement?  They 
have  made  certain  proposals  about  giv- 
ing up  nuclear  tests  and  withdrawing 
their  troops  from  certain  central  Euro- 
pean countries  in  return  for  similar  con- 
cessions from  the  United  States.  But 
upon  closer  examination  these  similar 
concessions  are  foimd  to  be  quite  dis- 
similar— they  involve  unequal  sacrifice. 
Most  of  the  Soviet  proposals  have  been 
one-sided  because  they  have  required 
much  more  of  us  than  of  the  Soviets 
themselves. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  be  stampeded  into  any  drive  for  a 
meeting  at  the  summit.  Of  course,  talks 
are  necessary  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  negotiations,  but  if  the  Russians  really 
want  to  negotiate,  if  they  really  want  to 
engage  in  genuine  give-and-take  bar- 
gaining, they  have  countless  opportiml- 
tles  through  the  normal  diplomatic 
channels  at  the  ambassadorial  or  lower 
levels,  They  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  the  channels  provided  by 
the  United  Nations. 

Even  if  the  Soviets  were  Interested  In 
serious  negotiation  at  the  summit  or  else- 
where, would  they  keep  the  agreements 
reached?  The  history  of  the  last  three 
decades  suggests  that  they  would  keep 
those  agreements  which  were  in  their  In- 
terest to  keep  and  would  break  those 
agreements  which  no  longer  served  their 
Interests,  if  they  thought  they  could  get 
away  with  It. 

The  long  list  of  pledges  broken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  leads  almost  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  without  good 
faith— that  is,  they  were  made  to  be 
broken  like  piecrusts. 

Let  us  look  at  some  examples  from  the 
sorry  record  of  broken  Communist 
pledges.  At  the  Yalta  Conference  in 
February  1945,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to 
help  the  peoples  liberated  from  Nazi  con- 
trol to  solve  their  political  and  economic 
problems  by  democratic  means.  The 
U.S.^S.R.  has  fiagrantly  violated  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  pledge  by 
installing  Communist  regimes  in  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
Also  at  Yalta,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
that  the  Republic  of  China  should  retain 
full  sovereignty  in  Manchuria.  The 
Russians  flouted  this  agreement  by  tac- 
tics of  obstruction  designed  to  hand  over 
Manchuria  to  the  Chinese  Reds. 

At  Potsdam  in  July  1945,  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  agreed  that,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  military  security,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  free- 
dom of  religion  would  be  respected  in  the 
occupation  of  Germany.  As  everyone 
knows,  Soviet  authorities  in  East  Ger- 
many have  curtailed  genuine  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  by  imposing  the  totali- 
tarian Uistruments  of  suppression,  cen- 
sorship, and  secret  police.  Basic  legal 
and  political  rights  have  been  the  victim 
of   authoritarian   edict   and   one-party 


control,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  a 
puppet  regime  has  been  installed. 

On  July  27,  1953,  a  Korean  armistice 
agreement  was  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  on  the  one 
h£uid  and  the  United  Nations  Conmiand 
on  the  other.  On  July  11.  1955.  the 
United  Nations  Command,  after  detail- 
ing seven  pages  of  specific  incidents, 
charged  that  the  Conununists  had 
flagrantly  violated  every  basic  provision 
of  the  armistice  agreement  by  a  willful, 
deliberate,  and  illegal  buildup  of  their 
military  forces  which  demonstrated 
their  aggressive  intent  of  acquiring  a 
favorable  military  position  over  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  Command. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  German 
agreement  made  at  Geneva  in  1955, 
which  the  Soviets  have  thrown  on  the 
mounting  heap  of  broken  promises. 

So  I  can  only  look  with  the  strongest 
suspicion  upon  any  new  proposals  for  a 
summit  conference  with  the  Russians. 

High-level  conferences  Impose  serious 
limitations  upon  genuine  negotiation. 
In  such  public  spectacles  the  diplomats 
are  subjected  to  the  shifting  moods  and 
emotions  of  the  public  and  various  pres- 
sure groups.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  diplomats  are  tempted  to  make 
propaganda  speeches  rather  than  to  get 
into  the  hard  bargaining  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  negotiation.  Subject  to 
the  glare  of  publicity  and  to  public 
pressure,  it  is  difllcult  for  the  diplomats 
to  make  the  necessary  concessions  for  a 
viable  settlement.  This  makes  for  rigid- 
ity and  dries  up  any  liquid  assets  the 
diplomat  may  have  had  at  the  outset  of 
the  negotiation. 

Stmunlt  diplomacy  tends  to  create  un- 
warranted and  imrealistlo  expectation* 
in  large  segments  of  the  pubUc.  When 
these  great  expectations  go  unfulfilled, 
the  public  mood  often  shifts  from  un- 
justified optimism  to  equally  unjustified 
pessimism.  The  failure  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  tends  to  cast  discredit 
hbt  only  upon  the  conference,  but  upon 
the  dipl(»natic  process  itself.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  and  seg- 
ments of  the  press  must  share  the  blame 
for  the  psychological  backwash  which 
resulted  from  their  overselling  of  the 
Big  Four  Summit  Conference  in  1955. 

Summit  diplomacy  tends  to  undercut 
the  solid,  steady,  and  quiet  work  of  am- 
bassadors and  other  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  To  be  effective,  nego- 
tiation must  be  continuous,  confidential, 
and  patient.  Public  diplomacy  tends  to 
be  hasty,  spasmodic,  and  public-rela- 
tions conscious.  Direct  negotiation  be- 
tween heads  of  state,  or  even  foreign 
ministers,  has  certain  inherent  weak- 
nesses. 

The  noted  British  diplomatic  historian. 
Sir  Harold  Nicolson,  has  this  to  say 
about  siunmit  diplomacy: 

A  minister  who  files  to  a  foreign  capital 
to  undertake  negotiation  Is  Inevitably  short 
of  time,  ill  equipped  In  technical  iLnowledge. 
subjected  to  great  publicity,  and  inclined  to 
conclude  some  vague  and  meaningless  agree- 
ment rather  than  to  return  emptyhanded  to 
his  home.  More  misery  has  been  caused  to 
mankind  by  the  hurried  drafting  of  Impre- 
cise or  meaningless  docxunents  than  by  all  the 
alleged  machinatlona  of  the  cunning  diplo- 
matist. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  perils  In  summit 
diplomacy.     By  adequate  preparation  it 
may  be  possible  to  avoid  some  of  the  pit- 
falls, but  others  are  inherent  In  public 
dipl(nnacy  itself.    At  best,  the  risks  are 
great.    There  Is  little  need  to  elaborate 
further  on  the  subject  of  the  svmunlt  con- 
ference.    I  believe  that  the  Russians 
would  only  use  such  a  conference  for 
propaganda  puri>oses,  and  that  it  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  security 
of  our  own  cotintry  and  the  future  safety 
of  the  free  world.    Under  such  circiun- 
stances,  and  until  the  atheism  of  Com- 
mimlst  leaders  is  replaced  by  belief  in  an 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  creator  and 
respect  for  hiunan  and  divine  laws.  I 
must  in  all  sincerity  state  that  I  am 
against  a  sununit  conference.    If  how- 
ever, the  leaders  of  our  country  finally 
determine  that  we  shall  participate  in 
such  a  conference  I  beseech  them  that 
it  only  be  held  after  prior  lower  level 
conferences    and    diplomatic    activities 
have  given  reasonable   assurance   that 
agreements  have  been  arrived  at  which 
will  be  kept  and  honored  by  the  Commu- 
nists, agreements  which  we  as  Americans 
can  honorably  and  conscientiously  ad- 
here to,  agreements  which  will  give  rea- 
sonable hope  to  the  peaceful  aspirations 
of   freedom -loving  peoples   everywhere, 
agreements  which  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  ultimate  renewal  of  liberty  where  it 
is  now  denied  in  Hungary,  East  Ger- 
many,   Poland,    and    other    subjugated 
countries.     When  such  agreements,  by 
prior  lower  level  negotiations,  can  be 
assured,  then,  and  only  then,  shall  I  fa- 
vor a  siunmit  conference  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  such  agreements.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  such  assurance  is 
forthcoming,  for  the  class  struggle,  to 
the  Communist.  Is  not  a  struggle  which 
can  be  negotiated.    It  is  a  struggle  which 
cannot    eventuate    in    peace    until    the 
capitalist  class  has  been  exterminated 
ot  liquidated.     The  conference  table  is 
Just  one  more  place  where  war  is  car- 
ried on.  and  it  will  be  used  by  the  Com- 
munists, as  it  has  been  used  heretofore, 
as  a  place  where  they  may  maneuver 
themselves  Into  the  best  available  po- 
sition for  continuing  war. 

I  compliment  President  Eisenhower 
for  his  exercise  of  restraint  in  ap- 
proaching futiu-e  summit  conferences. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  a  foreign 
ministers'  conference  and  subsequently 
a  summit  conference  are  held,  what  are 
the  alternative  courses  open  to  the 
West?  For  the  West,  two  alternative 
courses  exist  in  any  discussion  of  the 
German  problem  and  European  secu- 
rity. I  call  one  alternative,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  word,  the  soft  line.  This 
line  has  been  identified  with  disengage- 
ment. The  other  alternative  is  what  I 
call  the  hard  line;  that  Is,  one  of  firm- 
ness and  inflexibility  and  perhaps  even 
a  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo  at 
worst  and  at  best  accept  solutions  only 
to  the  irreducible  minimum  of  Western 
terms. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  principle  of 
disengagement.  Suggestions  for  disen- 
gagement have  generally  been  focused 
on  the  idea  of  withdrawing  military 
forces  from  an  agreed  zone,  restrictmg 
nuclear  weapons,  and  neutralizing  the 
area    under    a    system   of    guarantees. 


Plans  for  disengagement  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  Hugh 
Galtskell,  George  Kennan,  and  Polish 
Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapackl.  All 
vary  in  degrees  of  reaUsm  and  accepta- 
bility. The  Eden  plan  is  the  most  rea- 
sonable and  acceptable,  since  It  linlEs  a 
genuine  political  settlement  of  Germany 
with  a  broader  plan  of  disarmament. 
The  others  lack  realism.  The  heart  of 
the  disengagement  argument  is  as  fol- 
lows— and  here  I  have  In  mind  Kennan 's 
Ideas  and  those  of  others  equally  as  un- 
realistic and  unacceptable:  Withdrawal 
of  military  forces  from  Germany  and 
withdrawal  of  West  Germany  from 
NATO  and  East  Germany  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact  would  satisfy  Soviet  ap- 
prehensions over  revival  of  German  mil- 
itarism and  thus,  by  easing  tensions  in 
Europe,  would  prepare  the  way  for  a 
genuine  settlement  of  European  secu- 
rity. The  German  question,  the  central 
problem  of  our  era,  would  be  resolved  by 
neutralization  and  denuclearization.  Re- 
unification could  come  about  peacefully, 
perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  confederation. 
As  a  consequence,  Europe,  would,  pre- 
sumably, enter  a  new  era  of  peace, 
something  akin  to  the  Locarno  spirit 
during  the  interwar  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative 
"hard"  course  collides  directly  with  the 
notion  of  disengagement.  Supporters 
of  this  course,  among  whom  I  align  my- 
self, would  argue  that  the  underlsring 
assumptions  of  disengagement  are  based 
on  an  unrealistic  appraisal  of  Soviet  In- 
tentions and  aspirations.  It  is  assumed 
that  disengagement  is  negotiable  and  Is 
in  the  Soviet  interest.  It  Is  difficult, 
however,  to  reconcile  this  assumption 
with  the  inevitable  results  of  disengage- 
ment which  compel  Russia  to  sacrifice 
certain  strategic  positions  in  Eiu-ope, 
thus  leaving  its  frontiers  exposed  to 
harassment  by  potential  enemies. 
Clearly,  Moscow  would  not  negotiate 
away  its  security  in  such  a  cavalier  man- 
ner. The  Russians  have  now  a  solid 
cordon  sanitaire  In  Europe  by  holding 
East  Germany  and  the  satellite  states. 
It  Is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  feel 
more  secure  If  this  sensitive  area  were 
exposed  to  penetration  by  their  only  po- 
tential enemy,  the  West,  in  some  scheme 
of  neutralization.  Disengagement  also 
denies  or  ignores  the  deep-rooted  Ideo- 
logical motivation  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
which  is  inherently  expansionist  and 
aggressive  and  looks  upon  withdrawal  as 
a  strategic  retreat  In  the  face  of  In- 
evitable defeat. 

I  should  also  like  to  stress  the  point 
that  disengagement  maximizes  the 
danger  of  war  rather  than  minimizes  it 
Neutralization  is  basically  imrealistic. 
It  would  establish  a  dangerous  power 
vacuum  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Great 
powers,  and  certainly  the  U.S.S.R.,  are 
not  self-denying  when  their  interests  are 
at  stake,  and  power  vacuums  have  a  way 
of  being  filled  by  nations  whose  interests 
are  most  deeply  involved.  Doubtless, 
the  days  of  any  neutralization  of  central 
Europe  would  be  niunbered  under  any 
disengagement  plan  with  Soviet  Russia. 
Moreover,  can  one  expect  with  any  assur- 
ances that  a  guarantee  of  neutrality  near 
the  rimland  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 


quiet  Moscow's  fears  of  insecurity  and 
also  negate  four  decades  of  ideological 
conditioning  which  has  provided  a  para- 
noic dread  of  "capitalistic  encirclement"? 
Disengagement  also  assumes  that 
neutralization  is  possible.  Tet,  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  161  million  peo- 
ple in  central  Eastern  E?urope  can  be 
neutralized.  The  Germans  and  Slavs 
are  dynamic  peoples.  Is  it  not  \m- 
reallstlc  to  expect  that  they  would  long 
tolerate  a  destiny  of  inactivity?  Is  it 
possible  to  quiet  the  turbulent  political 
instincts  of  a  i>eople  who  for  centuries 
have  been  the  power  centers  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent?  The  case  of  Austria 
is  often  cited  as  a  valid  argument  for 
neutralization.  But,  I  submit,  vital 
Soviet  interests  were  not  Involved  in  the 
"Austrian  solution,"  in  anything  ap- 
proaching the  degree  that  they  exist  in 
East  Germany  and  Its  bordering  states. 
Soviet  Russia,  apparently,  conceded  in 
Austria  because  such  a  solution  sxiited 
the  prevailing  objective  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  that  of  advancing  peaceful  co- 
existence and,  more  specifically,  promot- 
ing the  Geneva  Summit  Conference. 

Also  related  to  disengagement  are  the 
political,  logistical,  and  psychological  ob- 
stacles that  would  no  doubt  have  to  be 
surmounted  if  U.S.  military  forces  were 
to  return  after  a  period  of  withdrawal 
from  Europe.  The  unfavorable  psycho- 
logical impact  of  withdrawal  and  return, 
and  the  problem  that  arises  in  democ- 
racies in  manipulating  mass  opinion  to 
support  such  a  move,  can  create  serious 
difficulties.  Withdrawal  would,  more- 
over, probably  strengthen  those  quasi- 
isolationist  forces  who  advocate  the 
"fortress  of  America"  concept  of  defense. 

Disengagement  would  also  weaken  the 
Western  alliance  system.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  would  atomize 
Western  Europe,  weaken  the  will  to  re- 
sist collectively,  and  encourage  false 
hopes  of  negotiating  separately  with 
Soviet  Russia  to  seek  an  Illusory  advan- 
tage. No  doubt  it  would  also  Induce  a 
false  sense  of  security  in  Europe,  an 
Illusion  of  genuine  peace  and  security 
which  could  lead  to  further  demands  In 
Europe,  Africa,  and  elsewhere  for  the 
dismantling  of  American  bases.  I  should 
also  like  to  stress  the  point  that  in  dis- 
engagement the  United  States  gambles 
with  the  possibility  of  losing  Western 
Germany  as  an  ally.  Basic  to  any  ef- 
fective Western  defense  system  is  en- 
listment of  the  great  resources  of  man- 
power and  material  of  West  Germany. 
Neutralization  would  require  withdrawal 
of  West  Germany  from  NATO.  In  this 
event,  NATO  would  have  lost  its  most 
formidable  European  aUy.  the  ability  of 
West  Germany  to  defend  Itself  against 
future  Soviet  aggression  would  have  been 
radically  reduced,  and  Eastern  Europe 
would  probably  be  irretrievably  lost. 

We  could  never  take  such  dangerous 
risks  that  disengagement  offers,  and  with 
no  compensatory  advantage. 

The  supreme  irony  of  disengagement 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  it  seeks  to  contain 
Germany.  Fears  of  its  supporters  are 
focused  upon  the  resiu-gence  of  German 
militarism  at  some  future  date.  They 
are  bedeviled  by  a  myopic  fixation  that 
power  relationships  can  never  change 
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and  that  the  enemy  of  yesterday  can 
never  be  the  friend  of  tomorrow.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  danger 
to  the  free  world  is  not  Germany;  rather, 
it  is  the  Soviet  Union — the  Soviet  Union 
yesterday,  the  Soviet  Union  today,  the 
Soviet  Union  tomorrow.  Ironically,  sup- 
porters of  disengagement  have  actually 
been  deluded  by  Soviet  propaganda 
which  in  the  past  years  has  stressed 
again  and  again  fears  to  European  secu- 
rity with  the  revival  of  German  military 
power. 

As  a  practical  policy,  disengagement  is 
dangerous;  it  offers  no  solution,  but  only 
an  illusion.  The  struggle  among  powers 
cannot  be  suddenly  resolved  by  some 
simple  formula.  This  is  a  continuing 
struggle  for  basic  interests  that  is  rooted 
deeply  in  the  relationships  between  man 
and  his  universe. 

The  other  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  German  problem  and  European  secu- 
rity, which  I  call  the  "hard"  alternative, 
gives  the  impression  of  apparent  inflexi- 
bility and  seeming  acceptance  of  the 
dangerous  status  quo.  Yet.  is  it  not  argu- 
able that  such  a  position,  though  not  en- 
tirely accurately  described,  is  broadly 
valid?  We  can  never  hope  to  solve  the 
great  problems  of  foreign  policy  by  some 
magic  formula  such  as  the  supporters  of 
disengagement  seem  to  believe.  An  in- 
telligent, sound  foreign  policy  is  a  mat- 
ter of  managing  problems,  seeking  alter- 
natives, and  searching  for  ways  to 
achieve  our  best  interest.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  Arm  policy  in  Berlin  and 
West  Germany  is  intelligent  and  sound 
and  that  we  cannot  accept  any  plan  for 
demilitarizing  Germany  that  is  not 
linked  with  a  genuine  political  settle- 
ment. Such  a  settlement  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  general  principles  of  our 
postwar  policy  toward  West  Ctermany. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  deprive 
West  Germany  of  its  right  to  freedom, 
nor  can  we  deny  the  West  German  peo- 
ple their  right  to  accept  a  system  of  Gov- 
ernment that  conforms  to  their  own 
wishes,  nor  can  we  deprive  the  West  Ger- 
mans of  the  natural  right  of  self-defense. 
We  cannot  in  all  conscience  accept  a  set- 
tlement in  Germany  which  does  not  in- 
sure acceptance  of  these  prmciples.  To 
compromise  on  these  principles  is  not  a 
mark  of  flexibility;  it  is  folly  compound- 
ed by  stupidity. 

The  illness  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
complicates  our  role  in  this  crisis.  Until 
a  decision  is  made  upon  Mr.  Dulles'  ten- 
ure, the  lines  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority will  continue  to  be  diffused  and 
confused.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  stricken  at  a  time  when  his 
Skill  at  negotiations,  his  breadth  of 
vision,  his  depth  of  imderstandlng,  and, 
most  of  all,  his  realism  in  international 
relations — especially  in  evaluating  Com- 
munist tactics — are  so  desperately  need- 
ed. We  are,  however,  presently  suffering 
from  the  imprudence  of  personal  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  Dulles  has  failed  to  build  up  an 
adequate  staff  syston  in  the  State  De- 
partment. We  have  been  compelled 
to  rely  heavily  upon  Mr.  Diilles  and 
his  solitary  Judgment  in  formulating 
policy.  So  has  the  President,  and  his 
present  difficulties  in  grasping  the  de- 
tails   and    implications    of    the   Berlin 


crisis  demonstrate  the  administrative 
weakness  in  the  conduct  of  oiu-  foreign 
policy.  Mr.  Christian  Herter  has  been 
trying  to  fill  the  administrative  gap.  but 
even  here  I  have  some  serious  misgiv- 
ings on  two  counts.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
authority  and  responsibility  cannot  be 
divided ;  both  must  be  fused  in  one  per- 
son and  in  one  office.  The  present  ar- 
rangement violates  this  principle.  Cer- 
tainly, the  results  will  place  great  strains 
on  the  formulation  of  policy.  Another 
source  of  my  misgivings  is  the  report  in 
the  press  that  Mr.  Herter  is  sympathetic 
to  the  British  approach  to  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Now  is  the  time  for  firmness,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  I  wonder  what  are  the 
outer  limits  of  flexibility  in  Mr.  Herter's 
thinking  on  the  German  problem,  and 
to  what  extent  he  will  resist  pressures 
from  abroad. 

Clearly,  a  balance  of  two  forces  exists 
abroad  that  adds  further  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  p>olicymakers.  Both  of 
these  forces  fit  into  the  dual  pattern  of 
a  "soft"  and  "hard"  approach  to  the 
current  crisis.  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  has  been  and  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  tempted  to  exploit  the 
present  situation  for  domestic  political 
advantage.  Domestic  political  pressures 
up>on  him  are  considerable  in  view  of 
the  coming  British  election.  It  may  be 
that,  in  search  for  a  dramatic  issue  to 
sustain  the  Conservatives  in  power,  the 
Prime  Minister  may  be  willing  to  make 
concessions,  not  necessarily  in  principle, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
negotiations.  This  may  well  have  seri- 
ous consequences;  it  may  give  the  Rus- 
sians unwarranted  and  mistaken  opti- 
mism in  the  fragility  of  the  Western 
alliance  and  thus  encourage  them  to 
press  a  harder  bargain;  it  may  also  en- 
danger the  unity  of  the  West,  indeed  as 
the  Prime  Minister's  conciliatory  atti- 
tude is  already  doing. 

The  other  ally  to  the  Macmillan  ap- 
proach to  the  German  problem  is  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  of  West  Ger- 
many. In  search  of  domestic  political 
issues  the  Social  Democrats  have 
stressed  the  need  for  greater  fiexlbility 
in  dealing  with  the  Russians.  They 
have  hammered  away  persistently  at  the 
Adenauer  government  on  this  point. 
Perhaps,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  them 
to  do  otherwise,  for  politicians  thrive  on 
power  and  the  drive  to  attain  it.  Yet. 
the  future  of  Germany  and  the  West 
is  at  stake  here.  This  issue,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  transcend  party  politics. 
Pressure  for  flexibility  generated  by  this 
group  has  undoubtedly  had  an  effect 
upon  the  mood  of  the  West  German 
people.  It  has  certainly  Infiuenced  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  who  se^  allies  for  their  dis- 
engagement argument.  On  the  whole, 
they  may  well  constitute  a  great  pres- 
sure upon  our  State  Department  during 
this  crisis. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  diplomatic 
spectrum,  counterbalancing  the  pres- 
sures for  the  "soft"  appro£u;h,  are  the 
Adenauer  and  de  Gaulle  governments. 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  realism  with 
which  they  have  viewed  this  problem. 
Dr.  Adenauer  is  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
man.    An  elder  statesman  in  the  truest 


sense,  the  Chancellor  has  the  perspective 
gained  by  hving  German  history  since 
the  days  of  Bismarck.  He  has  seen  the 
glories  and  the  tragedies  of  his  people, 
and  he  is  now  determined  that  Germany 
shall  play  a  constructive  and  positive 
role  in  mtemational  relations  befitting 
a  great  nation.  The  Chancellor  sees  the 
folly  of  disengagement  and  negotiations 
on  terms  with  Soviet  Russia  which  would 
lead  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  his 
nation,  the  subjugation  of  his  people,  and 
the  loss  of  Germany  as  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  state.  Wisely, 
the  Bonn  Government  maintains  the 
principle  that  any  limitation  of  mili- 
tary forces  must  be  Unked  with  a  gen- 
uine political  settlement  for  all  Germany. 

Thiis,  our  policymakers  are  faced  with 
great  difficulties.  Three  of  our  allies 
are  at  polar  opposites  in  this  crisis — the 
British  at  the  one  end,  and  the  French 
and  West  Germans  at  the  other.  And 
although  we  are.  apparently,  mclinmg 
toward  the  British  view,  yet  the  align- 
ment is  still  very  much  in  a  state  of  fiux 
and  shall  not  be  firmly  fixed  for  days  or 
perhaps  weeks.  This  raises  the  prob- 
lem of  coordmating  and  adjusting  the 
differences  among  the  Western  Powers; 
and  while  they  are  not  now  insurmount- 
able, they  are,  nonetheless,  great,  and,  in 
some  instances,  profoundly  deep. 

The  final  danger  facing  our  policy- 
makers is  inherent  in  the  problem  of  mil- 
itary preparedness  and  the  processes  of 
negotiations.  It  is  distressing  that  our 
extended  commitment  in  West  Berlin 
has  not  had  equivalent  support  in  mili- 
tary strength.  Only  last  week.  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  underscored  our  lack  of  prei>ara- 
tions  before  the  Senate  Preparwiness 
Subcommittee.  Viewing  the  problem 
realistically,  the  Russians  have  us  mili- 
tarily over  a  barrel.  We  have  not  tiie 
resources  immediately  available  to  carry 
out  an  effective  defense  of  our  commit- 
ments should  an  attack  come  on  the 
ground  or  should  trouble  appear  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

CKu-  reliance  is  almost  totally  upon 
massive  nuclear  retaliation.  The  Pres- 
ident has  already  said  that  we  would 
never  fight  a  groimd  war  against  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  he  refused  to  rvile  out  a 
nuclear  war  if  hostilities  developed  over 
Berlin.  Senators  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

But  what  alternatives  are  open  to  us  if 
the  East  Germans  and  Russians  provoke 
a  nonnuclear  limited  war  in  Germany? 
Would  we  nm  the  risk  of  exposing  the 
United  States  to  nuclear  attack  by  mas- 
sively retaliating  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Germany  or  at  some  other 
point? 

This  is  a  serious  matter  and  one  which 
our  leaders  must  face  up  to  before  the 
crisis  goes  beyond  our  control.  That  we 
are  sorely  imprepared  mihtarily  in  West 
Germany  Is  dramatically  seen  by  the 
alignment  of  forces.  According  to  Gov- 
ernment sources,  there  are  315,000  Soviet 
troops  in  East  Germany  and  15,000  So- 
viet policemen;  75,000  East  German 
troops  and  45,000  East  German  police- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  has  4.000  troops  in  Berlin ;  Britain 
and  France  have  an  additional  7.000.  In 
addlti(m.  there  are  five  U.S.  divisions  in 
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the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  and  In 
all,  an  estimated  21  divisions  of 
NATO  in  Western  Europe,  as  compared 
with  175  Soviet  divisions  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  great  danger  of  our  present 
military  position  is  fairly  clear.  Yet,  it 
is  the  effects  of  our  unpreparedness  that 
may  well  be  disastrous  for  us.  Owing  to 
limited  alternatives  open  to  us  in  the  So- 
viet challenge  in  Berlin,  we  may  well 
be  compelled  to  accept  Russia's  demands, 
not  because  we  want  to,  but  as  the  only 
rational  and  realistic  alternative  to  un- 
leashing a  nuclear  war.  Failure  to  rely 
upon  multiple  deterrence  has  placed  us 
in  an  awkward  position  in  this  crisis. 
We  are  now  facing  up  to  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  imwise,  shortsighted  mili- 
tary planning. 

Nor  are  the  dangers  inherent  in  ne- 
gotlatin^r  with  the  Russians  any  less  seri- 
ous, though  their  consequences  may  be 
less  direct  and  less  deplorable.  Our  ex- 
perience with  the  Russians  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  aware  of  their  unre- 
liability In  keeping  promises.  It  is  a 
truism  that  the  Russians  will  keep  trea- 
ties only  so  long  as  they  conform  to  their 
general  political  line.  The  Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  international  law,  treaties, 
and  agreements  is  rooted  in  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, international  law  is  a  part  of  the 
superstructure  of  Communist  society, 
and  contributes  to  the  common  objective 
of  seeking  to  establish  a  universal  Com- 
munist state.  Soviet  international  law 
conforms  to  the  prevailing  political  line, 
and  is  thus  an  instrument  of  politics. 
As  Laiin  once  said,  "International  law 
is  only  continuation  of  domestic  policy 
by  other  means."  The  Soviet  leaders  con- 
template life  through  the  prism  of  Com- 
munist theory,  and  what  they  see  is  the 
ultimate  victory  of  communism  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  Western  capi- 
talism. Thus,  we  of  the  West  operate 
within  an  entirely  different  framework 
than  do  the  Soviets.  Our  standards  of 
International  conduct  and  accepted  cus- 
toms vary  widely.  The  Soviets  have  de- 
based the  coin  of  morality.  Soviet  In- 
ternational law  and  the  Soviet  concep- 
tion of  treaties  and  agreements  are 
basically  incompatible  with  accepted 
practices  In  the  West.  One  might,  tt 
this  point,  ask  the  question:  Is  there 
no  such  thing  as  Communist  morality? 
Let  Lenin  answer  for  himself,  as  he  did 
In  a  speech  to  the  Third  All -Russian 
Congress  of  the  Young  Communist 
League,  in  1920: 

For  us  there  Is  no  such  thing  m  morality 
token  outside  of  humen  society.  Such  k 
norAllty  Is  •  frsud.  For  us.  morality  is 
■ubordlxiated  to  the  interesU  of  the  class 
struggle. 

To  the  Communists,  then,  only  those 
acts  are  moral  which  contribute  to  the 
building  up  of  a  Communist  society. 
When  morality  has  once  been  defined 
as  "class  morality."  promises  become 
tactics;  and  tactics  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

But.  Mr.  President,  is  there  no  such 
thing  as  Communist  ethics  based  on 
moral  and  religious  principles?  Again, 
let  Lenin  speak  as  he  spoke  in  1920 : 

We.  of  course,  say  that  we  do  not  believe 
In   God   and   that   we   know   perfectly   well 


that  the  clergy,  the  landlords,  and  the 
bourgeoisie  spoke  In  the  name  of  God  in 
order  to  pursue  their  own  exploiters'  inter- 
ests. We  repudiate  all  morality  that  is  taken 
outside  of  human,  class  concepts.  We  say 
that  this  is  deception,  a  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  infidel  with 
whom  we  are  dealing,  lower  than  the 
rebel  archangel.  Lucifer,  himself.  What 
can  one  hope  to  gain  by  a  summit  con- 
ference and  new  agreements?  Enough 
agreements  have  been  reached  already. 
They  need  only  to  be  kept.  An  enlight- 
ening commentary  on  Soviet  agreements 
is  made,  Mr.  President,  by  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet  in  their  new  and  in- 
teresting book,  "What  We  Must  Know 
About  Communism."  I  shall  read  three 
paragraphs  therefrom: 

The  Soviet  empire  rests  on  broken  prom- 
ises. In  1932.  for  example,  the  U.S.S.R. 
signed  nonaggresslon  pacts  with  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  and  in  1034.  these 
were  extended  for  10  years.  Six  years  later. 
In  1940.  all  three  countries  were  Invaded  and 
incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
satellite  empire  is  a  vast  monument  to  the 
Soviet's  disregard  of  the  Yalta  Agreement. 
These  are  not  isolated  instances.  It  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they 
could  be  multiplied  hundreds  of  times  over. 
For  the  Soviet  Union,  since  1917.  has  entered 
into  literally  hundreds  of  agreements,  large 
and  small,  and  has  kept  almost  none  of 
them. 

Even  the  Ideological  outposts  of  empire 
rest  on  broken  promises.  Thus,  on  Novem- 
ber 12.  1933,  Litvlnoff  gave  a  4-polnt  pledge 
to  President  Roosevelt — as  a  condition  of  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  being  cfflclally  recognized — guaran- 
teeing that  the  Soviet  Union  would  refrain 
from  all  propaganda  and  organized  activity 
that  had  as  its  aim  the  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government  or  the  undermining  of  our 
institutions.  Five  days  later,  however — 
with  recognition  accomplished — he  released 
a  statement  which  said,  "The  Third  Inter- 
national is  not  mentioned  in  this  document. 
You  must  not  read  into  It  more  than  was 
Intended."  A  month  later,  the  Comintern 
met  In  Moscow  and  adopted  resolutions 
which  instructed  all  parties — Including  the 
CPUSA — that  there  was  no  way  out  of  the 
general  crisis  of  capitalism  other  than  the 
one  demonstrated  by  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  this  reoord.  we  have  no  right 
to  ask  that  our  delegates  to  any  summit  or 
pre-summlt  conference  negotiate  an  agree> 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union— on  dliarma- 
ment  or  anything  else— ao  binding,  to  proof 
against  bnd  faith,  that  we  can  relax  and  call 
the  problem  settled.  Neither  do  we  have 
any  right  to  ask  that  they  sign  any  treaty 
•o  far-renchlng  In  lu  terms,  and  ao  Innocent 
of  objective  safeguards,  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union — having  had  a  "breathing  spaoe"  in 
which  to  gather  lu  atrength— broke  the 
agreement  while  we  were  keeping  it,  the  re- 
sult would  be  catastrophic  for  ourselves  and 
the  whole  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  experience  has  shown 
that  only  when  power  was  equally  bal- 
anced between  the  Soviets  and  their  an- 
tagonists would  they  live  up  to  agree- 
ments. I  am  convinced  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  be  expected  to  violate  agree- 
ments with  other  States  when  they  con- 
sider violation  to  be  in  their  Interest,  but 
only  when  they  can  violate  them  with 
impunity.  The  viability  of  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  capac- 
ity of  the  West  to  make  violation  unat- 
tractive. It  behooves  our  policymakers, 
therefore,  to  be  circumspect  in  negotiat- 


ing with  the  Russians:  for  the  promise  to 
be  virtuous  is  not  virtue. 

Great  responsibilities  press  upon  our 
Government  in  this  crisis,  and  it  la  the 
duty  of  that  Oovemment  to  assume  them 
responsibly  and  intelligently.  Weeks 
are  passing  rapidly  by,  and  yet  indiffer- 
ence has  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  admin- 
istration tmtil  very  recent  days.  It  Is 
unwise,  I  know,  to  arouse  the  Nation  to 
a  point  of  heated  frenzy.  Our  Inten- 
tions could  then  be  miscalculated  by  our 
adversary,  and  a  massive  popular  up- 
surge might  well  demand  action  unwisely 
conceived  and  dangerous  to  our  national 
existence.  The  administration  can. 
however,  go  much  farther  than  it  has, 
I  believe,  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of 
the  Berlin  crisis.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  President  had 
finally  decided  to  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  natiu-e  of  this  crisis.  An 
apparent  abdication  of  will,  a  kind  of 
passive  fatalism,  seems  to  have  found  its 
way  into  American  thought.  Conse- 
quences of  this  development  could  be 
serious  in  this  current  crisis,  for  once 
man  ignores  his  God-given  power  to  con- 
trol his  destiny,  he  lays  himself  open  to 
manipulation,  pressure,  and  harassment 
by  his  adversaries.  Failure  to  face  up  to 
the  crisis  and  failure  to  resist  the  Soviets 
in  Berlin  will,  I  believe,  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Western  prestige,  influence, 
and  strength— and.  thus,  power — will 
surely  decline,  while  that  of  the  Soviets 
will  increase;  for  withdrawal  from  Berlin 
under  pressure  of  Soviet  blackmail  will 
probably  turn  loose  forces  of  disillusion- 
ment in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  the 
West — indeed,  throughout  the  whole  free 
world.  The  consequences  of  this  could 
be  disastrous  for  us. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  position  taken  by 
the  President  in  his  speech  on  Monday 
night,  when  he  Indicated  that,  while  we 
are  ready  to  consider  all  proposals,  and 
are  willing  to  listen  to  new  ideas  and  are 
prepared  to  present  others,  we  will  not 
foresake  the  free  people  of  Berlin,  nor 
will  we  agree  to  any  permanent  and  com- 
pulsory division  of  the  German  nation. 
The  President  has  indicated  his  Intention 
to  stand  firm:  and.  although  I  have 
sometimes  been  critical  of  him,  I  support 
him  in  taking  a  firm  position.  I  support 
him  today.  Mr.  President:  I  shall  sup- 
port him  tomorrow ;  I  shall  support  him 
so  long  as  I  have  the  breath  and  the 
strength  to  support  him.  if  he  atands 
firm. 

In  the  present  crisis  we  cannot  yield. 
We  cannot  forego  the  challenge  of  this 
day  for  the  illusion  of  peace  for  tomor- 
row. Sacrifices  of  principles  now  have  no 
reward  but  the  agonies  of  national  dis- 
aster in  the  future. 

Let  us,  therefore,  steel  ourselTee  in  this 
supreme  moment  of  challenge.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  the  worst,  hoping  that 
our  posture  of  resolution  and  strength 
will  deter  the  Soviets.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared militarily  now.  and  not  when  the 
crisis  has  passed.  Here  is  the  heart  of 
the  whole  problem:  military  prepared- 
ness. I  deplore  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
complacency  of  the  administration  in  this 
vital  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  military  matters.  But 
today  I  am  speaking  as  an  average  cit- 
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izen,  and  for  the  average  citizen.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  there  has  been  too  much 
complacency,  too  much  waiting,  too 
much  delay,  In  regard  to  the  vital  mat- 
ter of  military  affairs.  Regrettably,  the 
administration  has  never  understood  the 
simple  fact  that  the  balance  of  world 
power  is  far  more  vital  to  us  than  the 
balance  of  our  budget.  Americans  should 
also  be  more  fully  informed  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  crisis,  especially  of  the 
need  to  meet  force  with  force.  The 
Communists  should  never  have  reason  to 
miscalculate  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  resist  their  chal- 
lenges, nor  should  they  miscalculate  the 
range  of  bipartisan  support  in  times  of 
national  crisis.  In  a  democracy,  exist- 
ence of  an  informed  public  opinion  is 
vital;  yet,  if  the  administration  fails  to 
create  an  Intelligent,  Informed  opinion,  it 
will  have  difficulty  in  gaininp  support  for 
its  policies  when  the  time  for  decision 
is  upon  us.  Failure  to  communicate  in 
this  way  can  also  mislead  the  Commu- 
nists into  miscalculating  not  only  the  in- 
tentions of  our  Government  but  also  the 
depth  of  support  of  our  Government  and 
its  policies  among  the  people. 

Finally,  let  us  hope  that  our  policy- 
makers will  noi  submit  to  misguided  do- 
mestic and  foreign  pressures  to  make 
concessions  on  Berlin  and  to  accept  the 
concept  of  disengagement  as  a  solution  to 
the  German  problem  and  European  se- 
curity. Now  is  the  time  lor  strength,  not 
weakness;  now  is  the  time  for  determi- 
nation, not  irresolution:  now  is  the  time 
for  sound  judgment,  not  imbecility.  His- 
tory is  strewn  with  tragedies  of  nations 
unprepared  and  irresolute  in  times  of 
crisis.  Failure  to  respond  to  challenges 
of  crisis  and  of  adversity  has  reduced  the 
mightiest  to  impotence,  propelling  them 
precipitously  down  the  road  to  decline 
and  decay. 

Mr.  President,  shall  we  meet  this  chal- 
lenge of  crisis  now  before  us?  We  must 
decide  soon,  before  it  is  too  late.  And, 
above  all,  we  must  prepare. 

"When  a  strong  man.  armed,  keepeth 
his  palace,  his  goods  are  In  peace." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  X  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  For  some  min- 
utes, Mr.  President.  I  had  felt  the  impulse 
to  get  to  my  feet,  but  I  waited  until  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  completed 
his  statement.  I  have  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  him;  but  first.  I  wish  to 
say  that  today  we  have  listened  to  a 
forthright  address  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  giving  a  profound,  schol- 
arly, and.  in  fact,  magnificent  statement 
of  the  situation  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  present  time. 

I  compliment  him  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  our  country  In  making 
this  address.  A  few  moments  ago  he 
asked  the  question.  What  alternatives 
are  open  to  us  if  the  East  Germans  and 
the  Russians  provoke  a  nonnuclear.  lim- 
ited war  In  Germany? 

May  I  ask  the  Senator.  Is  not  the  only 
alternative  confronting  us  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  the  East  Germans  and 
the  Russians  in  that  area,  and  use  them 


in  such  a  manner  as  to  repel  and  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  repel  the  East 
Germans  and  keep  West  Berlin  free,  at 
the  same  time  seelung,  of  course,  to 
make  such  a  nuclear  war  a  limited  war? 
That  leads  me  to  another  question. 
Coming  from  a  neighboring  State,  I 
too.  like  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
desire,  in  this  tjrpe  of  crisis,  to  support 
the  Conunander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  listened  with  satisfaction  and 
with  a  degree  of  pride  to  the  President's 
statement  to  the  Nation  last  Monday 
evening.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia stated,  in  a  better  way  than  I  can, 
that  politics  ends  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  we  all  want  to  supixtrt  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Along  with  that  feel- 
ing, however,  I  had  the  feeling  notwith- 
standing the  address  of  our  Commander 
in  Chief  to  the  Nation,  it  was  hinted 
that  if  the  Communist  dictators  of  the 
Soviet  Union  persisted  in  their  attempt 
to  drive  us  from  Berlin  we  were  giving 
notice  that  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
used  by  us  to  fight  back  at  them.  I 
am  wondering  what  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject, because  we  can  assume,  from  the 
magnificent  address  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  delivered,  that  he  has 
given  the  entire  subject  a  great  deal  of 
thought. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  agree  with 
him.  and  wish  to  state  that  I  formed  the 
same  impression  he  formed  from  listen- 
ing to  the  President's  statement.  I  feel 
that  the  President  has  pretty  clearly  in- 
dicated that  we  would  be  compelled  to 
fight  a  nuclear  war.  I  have  the  distinct 
impression  from  his  public  statement — 
and  I  think  most  of  the  people  through- 
out the  country  have  the  same  impres- 
sion— that  we  cannot  hope  to  repel,  can- 
not hope  to  overcome,  with  ground 
forces  any  attack  which  might  develop 
in  that  area.  The  President  made  no 
bones  about  that.  The  clear  implica- 
tion was  that  we  shall  have  to  resort  to 
nuclear  war.  The  President  himself  has 
answered  the  first  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  President  should  have 
stated  categorically  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the 
Soviets,  if  we  must  meet  them,  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  let  these  infidels, 
these  atheists,  these  international  mur- 
derers know  that  the  American  people 
are  still  made  of  the  good  pioneer  stock 
which  built  this  country,  and  which 
fought  a  revolution  against  tyranny.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  stand  firm  and  speak 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one — the 
Russians,  the  British,  the  Germans,  the 
people  of  the  satellite  countries  or  the 
people  of  America — will  misunderstand 
where  we  stand  and  what  we  intend  to 
do. 

Mr.  YOX7NO  of  Ohia  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
further. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  I  agree  fully 
that  the  dictators  of  the  Soviet  Union 
respect  and  fear  strength.  The  Senator 
and  I  agree  fully  that  this  Nation  must 


by  its  strong  action  take  its  proper  place 
of  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  feels  there  was 
a  clear  implication  in  the  President's 
address  to  the  Nation  last  Monday 
night.  It  is  my  hope  there  was  that 
clear  implication.  It  seemed  to  me.  as  I 
watched  the  Commander  in  Cliicf  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  listened  to  his  ad- 
dress, that  it  was  in  the  main  a  reitera- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  time  and 
again  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
various  crises  with  which  we  of  this  Na- 
tion have  been  confronted  because  of 
the  aggression  of  the  dictators  of  the 
Soviet  Union  anl  because  of  the  threats 
and  the  continuing  cold  war  waged  by 
the  dictators  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  a  further  question.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  instead  of  having  an  implica- 
tion or  an  inference  from  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  that  at  the  time  of  the 
deadline  the  dictators  have  fixed,  or  at 
some  future  deadline  they  may  fix.  if 
they  persist  in  what  they  have  said  they 
are  going  to  do,  would  it  not  be  better 
for  the  Coomiander  in  Chief  to  say  to 
the  world  that  this  Nation  will  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons  to  keep  West  Berlin 
free?  Would  it  not  be  better,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  course  of  the  present  con- 
ferences going  on  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day.  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  say  in  no  imcertain 
terms  that  we  will  use  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  Berlin  crisis  to  keep  West  Berlin 
free? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  answer  the  question  by  say- 
ing "Yes."  I  am  very  pleased  that  my 
delightful  friend,  the  distinguished  and 
lovable  Senator  from  Ohio,  takes  the 
strong  position  he  has  indicated. 

I  compliment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  speech  of  a  few 
nights  ago.  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
President  was  a  man  who  oould.  if  nec- 
essary, stand  firm.  I  saw  the  evidence 
of  that  firmness  as  I  watched  the  Presi- 
dent on  television.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent should  speak  out  in  more  and  more 
certain  terms  and  put  Soviet  leaden  on 
notice,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  their  miscalculating  our  intentions. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  say  finally  that  as  a  Senator 
representing  In  part  a  neighbor  State 
who  listened  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yesterday  and  who  has  listened 
to  the  Senator's  magnificent  address  this 
afternoon  m  the  Senate,  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  sent 
him  to  Washington.  D.C..  to  represent 
in  part  that  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  assure  him 
that  I  have  no  particular  pride  of  au- 
thorship in  these  remarks,  except,  I  wish 
to  say.  that  they  portray  my  sincere  and 
very  strong  feelings  on  this  important 
matter.  There  may  not  be  very  many 
persons  who  will  even  read  these  remarlu 
of  mine.  That  does  not  matter  to  me. 
from  a  personal  standp(4nt.  but  I  believe 
someone  has  to  spc^  out  to  express 
the  thinking  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
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I  feel  I  am  close  enough  to  the  man  in 
the  street  to  know  that  the  American 
people,  once  they  have  been  told  the 
truth  and  once  they  have  been  alerted 
to  the  danger,  are  ready  to  stand  firm. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  stampeded  into 
adopting  any  policy  of  compromise  or 
appeasement.  I  have  often  said  that 
the  people  of  America  are  1  or  2  or  3 
years  ahead  of  their  leaders. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  first  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  an  excellent,  thoughtful,  and  very 
cogent  address. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Senator 
as  to  the  objectives  which  he  so  well 
states.  His  opposition  to  disengage- 
ment, to  the  Kennan  theory,  is  a  posi- 
tion which  I  share.  His  view  that  a 
summit  conference  should  not  be  held 
without  first  having  some  adequate  de- 
termination of  Soviet  intentions  to  make 
genuine  agreements  and  assurances  that 
they  will  keep  such  agreements  is  also 
a  position  of  which  I  thoroughly  approve, 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  a  question 
with  regard  to  his  reference  to  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan.  I  am  not  clear 
whether  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  Is 
considering  disengagement  or  some  form 
of  demilitarization. 

I  do  know  that  in  discussions  with 
British  officials  from  time  to  time  they 
have  taken  the  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet,  and  even  with  regard  to  the 
Red  Chinese,  that  "We  have  dealt  with 
rascals  before.  We  are  experienced.  We 
know  how  to  deal  with  rascals.  You  do 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  them;  and. 
since  we  have  such  experience,  we  are 
willing  to  recognize  Red  China  and  we 
are  willing  to  enter  into  various  dis- 
cussions with  Soviet  Russia." 

My  comment  in  reply  to  those  dis- 
tinguished British  public  officials,  when 
they  spoke  of  dealing  with  rascals,  was: 
"Look  at  what  it  got  you." 

I  have  no  evidence  that  we  are  actu- 
ally considering  seriously  disengagement, 
or  some  form  of  demilitarization,  even 
If  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  is  consider- 
ing it.  Does  the  distinguished  Senator 
know  whether  or  not  that  is  the  position 
the  Prime  Minister  is  taking  on  his  visit 
to  this  coiuxtry? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  can- 
not categorically  state  that  that  is  his 
position.  I  do  not  think  I  have  said  so 
in  my  remarltis. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  did  not  mean  to  infer 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
misunderstand  the  Senator. 

I  have  the  impression,  from  reading 
the  reports  in  the  press,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  very  desirous  of  finding  a 
way  whereby  we  can  sit  down  with  the 
Russians:  and  I  have  the  impression 
that  he  is  desirous  of  going  to  the 
summit. 

I  have  the  additional  impression  that 
he  is  willing  to  yield  on  many  of  the  im- 


portant points,  to  an  extent  which  is 
certainly  far  beyond  what  our  leaders 
have  been  willing  to  go  in  the  past.  I 
am  afraid  that  he  is  traveling  along  the 
same  disastrous  path  which  has  been 
traveled  by  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
our  own  time.  I  am  much  concerned 
lest  we  let  ourselves  fall  prey  to  any 
suggestion  that  we  do  anything  other 
than  stand  absolutely,  strictly,  and  posi- 
tively firm. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  blufiTing; 
and  if  they  are  not  bluffing,  we  might  as 
well  get  this  thing  over  with  now  as 
some  time  later. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  further 
yield  in  order  that  I  may  pursue  another 
thought,  for  purposes  of  clarification? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Ml-.  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  must  share  the 
blame,  as  the  statement  goes,  for  the 
psychological  backwash  which  resulted 
from  their  overselling  of  the  Big  Foiu: 
Summit  Conference  in  1955. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
first  summit  conference  at  which  we  gave 
nothing  away,  and  that  no  nation  or 
people  lost  their  freedom  at  this  smnmlt 
conference,  I  agree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  that  we  oould  not  do  busi- 
ness with  the  devil. 

I  further  note  that  at  this  eonferenoe 
we  did  not  sell  any  souls  to  him.  either. 

I  point  out  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  on  the  ISth  of  July  1955,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Geneva  Conference: 

The  OenevR  Conference  wlU  be  »  begin- 
ning and  not  an  end.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  great  decisions  of  subetance  will 
be  made  there.  What  Is  to  be  hoped  Is  that 
the  Geneva  Conference  will  Implement  our 
unceasing  quest  for  a  secure  and  Just  peace 
and  breathe  a  new  spirit  Into  the  future  eX« 
forts  needed  to  achieve  that  result. 

That  statement  was  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  just  before  leaving  for 
the  conference.  On  July  15,  1955,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  far  from  encouraging 
any  overselling — he  having,  in  my  ex- 
perience, constantly  warned  against  that 
danger,  as  he  did  in  his  press  conference 
March  17,  1959— said: 

Now  for  these  things  there  Is  no  easy  settle- 
ment. In  the  brief  time  that  this  conference 
can  exist,  It  Is  Impossible  to  pursue  all  of  the 
long  and  tedious  negotiations  that  must  take 
place  before  the  details  of  these  problems 
can  be  settled.  Our  many  postwar  confer- 
ences have  been  characterized  too  much  by 
attention  to  details.  •  •  •  Success,  there- 
fore, has  been  meager.  Too  often,  Indeed, 
these  conferences  have  been  mere  opportiml- 
tles  for  exploitation  of  nationalistic  ambi- 
tions or.  indeed,  only  for  sounding  boards 
for  the  propaganda  that  the  participants 
want  to  spread  to  the  world. 

In  the  press  conference  of  March  17, 
1959.  the  President  said  particularly: 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  stand  ready 
to  talk  with  Soviet  representatives  at  any 
time  and  under  any  circumstances  which 
offer  prospects  of  worthwhile  results. 

He  further  stated : 

We  would  never  negotiate  under  a  dictated 
time  limit  or  agenda,  or  on  other  unreason- 
able terms.  We  are.  with  our  allies,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  changed-tone  Soviet 
note,  concerting  a  reply  to  that  note. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  thereby  all  of  us  can 
reach  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  an  early 
meeting  at  the  level  of  foreign  ministers. 

Assuming  developments  that  Justify  a 
summer  meeting  at  the  summit,  the  United 
States  would  be  ready  to  participate  in  this 
further  effort. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there 
should  be  no  svmimit  negotiations  unless 
real  and  positive  gains  are  made  at  eche- 
lons below  the  summit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  not  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  shall  have  to  view  the  state- 
ments or  agreements  arrived  at  in  prior 
lower  level  conferences  within  the  whole 
context,  or  certainly  in  the  light,  of  the 
background  of  revealing  statements  of 
leading  Communists  through  the  years, 
and  against  the  disappointing  back- 
ground of  Soviet  shattered  agreements 
and  Soviet  broken  promises. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
Senator  in  that  observation.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Soviet  Empire,  from  its  in- 
ception, has  ever  been  worthy  of  trust, 
or  has  ever  at  any  time  given  evidence 
that  it  should  be  trusted. 

In  his  address  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  quoted  statements  dealing  with 
events  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Litvinov 
defrauded  President  Roosevelt  in  order 
to  gain  recognition,  and  immediately  re- 
versed himself,  having  gained  what  he 
wanted. 

The  wonder  is  that  we  ever,  at  any 
time,  seriously  believed  Soviet  words 
when  not  accompanied  by  effective  deeds 
in  the  interest  of  all  men. 

I  close  my  comments  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  by  saying  that  I  agree 
with  his  conclusion,  which  Is  taken  from 
the  Bible.  I  note,  as  a  matter  of  interest, 
that  the  President  used  that  expression 
about  the  time  of  hts  inauguration. 
Therefore,  we  all  support  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  in  the  view  that: 

When  a  strong  man,  armed,  keepeth  his 
palace,  his  goods  are  In  peace. 

It  is  not  important  that  we  agree  in 
every  detail  or  method,  but  none  of  us 
disagree  on  the  question  of  seeking  the 
best  protection  and  security  for  our 
country. 

That  leads  me  to  one  final  Inquiry, 
with  respect  to  which  I  am  a  little  un- 
clear. Does  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia feel  that  there  would  be  any  use- 
ful purpose  served  by  maintaining  addi- 
tional troops  in  Europe?  We  have  heard 
talk  about  a  ground  war.  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  ground  war.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor see  any  way  by  which  we  could  use 
troops  in  a  ground  war  against  the  So- 
viet Government  in  Europe? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  First  of 
all.  I  should  like  to  say.  in  connection 
with  the  Senator's  observation  a  little 
earlier,  regarding  the  part  played  by  the 
administration  in  creating  a  false  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  about  the  Geneva  Conference  In 
1955,  it  has  been  my  position  all  along 
that  Secretary  Dulles  is  the  one  man  in 
the  administration  who  has  understood 
the  Soviet  leaders  from  the  beginning.  I 
have  maintained  that  he  is  the  one  man 
— although  there  may  be  others — who 
has  imderstood  them.    Some  people  say 
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he  is  inflexible.  If  he  is.  maybe  that  is 
a  good  thing.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he 
imderstands  the  objectives  the  atheistic, 
power-crazed  men  in  the  Kremlin  are 
bent  upon  achieving.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  for  a  moment  that  Secretary  IXiHes 
was  fooled  by  Bulganln  and  company  at 
the  summit.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
President  was  fooled.  The  President  has 
been  resisting  any  move  for  another  sum- 
mit conference.  He  may  have  had  his 
fingers  burned  the  last  time. 

So  he  is  strongly  resisting  being  pushed 
into  another  summit  conference. 

However,  there  are  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  certainly  in  the  State 
Department,  whose  philosophy  certainly 
does  not  agree  with  the  philosophy  of 
firmness  which  has  been  laid  down  and 
followed  fairly  consistently  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I.  for  one.  regret  very 
much  that  he  has  been  stricken  at  this 
critical  moment  in  American  and  world 
history. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  illness  of  Sec- 
ci^tary  Dulles  is  not  only  a  personal 
tragedy  but  also  a  tragedy  for  theVnited 
States  and  for  the  free  world.  Without 
attempting  to  quote  the  President,  I  can 
certainly  say  that  the  Senator's  corn- 
menu  are  directly  in  line  with  those  of 
the  President  in  his  feeling  of  skepticism 
as  to  what  could  be  accomplished  at  Uiis 
time  by  a  summit  conference. 

I  should  like  to  add.  however,  that  the 
Actaig  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herter— 
and  those  of  us  who  have  served  with 
him  in  the  other  body  have  had  an  op- 
portxinity  to  know  him — does  have  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  and 
the  confidence  of  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  carrying  on  well  the  duties  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Personally  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
President  himself  is  clearly  and  vigor- 
ously enunciating  our  foreign  policy, 
particularly  as  it  presently  relates  to 
Germany.  I  believe  it  is  in  good  hands. 
I  wished  to  say  this  lest  failure  to  say  it, 
in  the  course  of  tributes  to  Secretary 
Dulles,  might  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
inclination,  I  think,  to  stand  Ann.  but  I 
believe  he  needs  the  strength  and  reso- 
lution of  the  American  people  behind 
him.  He  will  have  to  provide  the  kind  of 
leadership,  however,  which  will  awaken 
and  nurture  such  resolution  and  such 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  I  regretfully  believe  that  the 
public  has  not  been  alerted  enough  to  the 
situation  and.  moreover,  I  think  that  the 
people  are  hearing  too  much  from  the 
lips  and  reading  too  much  from  the  pens 
of  a  few  individuals  who  are  virtually 
running  over  one  another  in  their  desire 
to  be  the  first  to  reach  the  summit  and 
start  making  concessions.  I  hope  the 
President  will  continue  to  go  to  the  people 
by  radio  and  television,  and  I  hope  he 
will  speak  plainly  about  the  crisis  con- 
fronting them.  If  he  does,  he  will  en- 
gender and  encourage  the  kmd  of 
strength  and  determination  among  the 
American  people  which  will  back  him  as 
I  believe  he  needs  to  be  backed,  and 
which  will  help  him  to  go  in  the  direc- 
tion which  he  wishes  to  travel. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  KEATING, 
and  Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Before 
I  yield  further  I  must  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  frmn 
Pennsylvania  concerning  the  use  of 
American  ground  troops  in  Berlin  if  we 
had  more  of  them  there. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Or  in  East  Germany. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I.  of 
course,  cannot  answer  that  question. 
That  is  a  question  which  only  the  men 
in  the  Pentagon  can  answer,  or  which 
perhaps  only  the  Commander  in  Chief 
can  answer.  However.  I  feel  this  way 
about  it:  I  am  not  too  sure  that  Berlin 
will  be  the  only  thorny  problem  that 
will  confront  us  when  the  showdown 
comes.  Knowing  the  Russian  rulers' 
methods.  I  am  not  certain  that  they  will 
not  manufacture  additional  problems  or 
crises  elsewhere.  They  seem  to  possess 
an  insenuity  for  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  maintain  that  we  need  more  forces, 
ready  to  send  to  Iran  or  Lebanon 
again— who  knows? — or  to  the  Sues— we 
never  know— or  to  Formosa.  We  need 
more  forces  in  being,  i*eady  to  counter 
the  thrusts  of  our  arch  enemy  wherever 
those  tiuusts  may  be  launched. 

Bcrhn  may  be  only  one  point  of  chal- 
lenge when  May  27  arrives.  But  as  to 
Berlin,  if  we  were  sUx>nger  in  conven- 
tional weapons,  and  if  we  had  not  al- 
ready weakened  and  reduced  our  mili- 
tary forces,  we  wotild  not  be  put  into  a 
comer  or  straltjacket  at  this  time  and 
have  to  say,  "It's  all  or  nothing;  it's  nu- 
clear war  or  surrender." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield  at  this  point  for  me 
to  ask  him  whether  he  believes  that 
870.000  troops  represent  a  serious  deple- 
tion of  our  ground  forces  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  know  myself.  I  wonder 
whether  30,000  ground  troops,  the  dif- 
ference between  870,000  and  900,000.  is 
the  difference  between  security  and  the 
lack  of  it.  At  any  rate,  who  should  know 
better  than  the  Commander  in  Chief? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  terms 
of  Soviet  forces  and  Soviet  might,  of 
course,  I  think  our  own  ground  forces 
have  l)een  seriously  depleted.  How  many 
troops  did  we  send  to  Lebanon  last  jrear? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  sent  fewer  than 
30.000  to  Lebanon,  I  believe.  I  am  not 
sxire  that  I  can  advise  the  Senator  how 
many,  because  I  do  not  carry  those  sta- 
tistics m  my  head.  At  any  rate,  the 
number  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  we 
send  30,000? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  remem- 
bers, I  hope  he  will  enlighten  all  of  us. 
I  do  not  remember,  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  we  sent  far  fewer  than  30,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
my  impression,  also.  Thirty  thousand 
men  in  that  instance,  I  sincerely  believe, 
were  the  instrument  or  means  by  which 
peace  was  maintained  for  the  moment 
in  that  area  of  the  world.  Who  knows 
that  an  additional  30.000  men  may  not 
be  very  much  needed  on  May  27  to  send 
somewhere  else? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
we  should  have  an  Army  of  30,000.  I 
am  inquiring  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
an  Aimy  in  excess  of  870.000.    I  wonder 


whether  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  not 
the  best  one  to  answer  that  question. 
We  have  had  18  limited  wars  since  World 
War  n.  We  certainly  need  to  have  forces 
in  being  to  co];}e  with  such  situations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
merely  say,  in  answer  to  the  Senator, 
that  30,000  more  men  may  be  very  much 
needed.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have 
them  than  not  to  have  them.  I,  for  one. 
believe  we  should  not  have  cut  our 
forces  as  we  have  in  recent  years.  We 
ought  to  have  greater  strength  rather 
than  less  strength  as  long  as  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  grave  menace  to  our  coun- 
try. As  to  whether  or  not  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief  is  capable  of  being  the  su- 
preme judge.  I  cannot  say.  I  have  con- 
siderable confidence  in  our  President 
where  military  matters  we  concerned. 
However,  he  may  be  out  of  touch  with 
things.  For  example,  I  served  in  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  a  dozen  years 
ago.  I  served  in  both  houses.  However. 
I  am  no  longer  In  touch  with  the  matters 
which  come  bef oie  that  body. 

I  am  not  saying  I  am  completely  in 
touch  with  the  problems  which  come 
before  this  body,  but  I  hope  to  Inci-ease 
my  knowledge  of  them  as  the  days  come 
and  CO.  The  President  may  not  be  so 
closely  in  touch  with  the  situation  as  he 
once  was.  He  evidently  miscalculated 
the  psychological  effect  which  Sputnik 
would  have  upon  the  world,  and  he  may 
miscalculate  again,  this  time  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  our  military  prepared- 
ness. Prom  reading  the  press,  I  have 
formed  the  impression  that  certain  very 
competent  military  men  in  this  country 
do  not  agree  with  the  theory  that  we  can 
afford  to  cut  manpower  in  our  MiUtary 
Establishment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact,  is  he  not.  that  the  service  chiefs 
have  all  agreed  that  the  total  amount  for 
OTir  defense  is  an  adequate  sum,  even 
though  each  of  them  hai  indicated  his 
reservation  along  general  lines  that  he 
would  like  to  have  more  for  his  own 
ssrvice?  But  as  to  the  total  sum  in- 
volved, they  have  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  has  so  stated, 
that  they  accepted  the  total  figures  as 
adequate  to  our  defense  needs,  although 
they  may  not  necessarily  be  receiving 
enough  for  their  own  respective  services. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
sorry;  was  the  Senator  propounding  a 
question  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  assume  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  statement  by  the  President 
that  the  service  chiefs  had  agreed  that 
the  total  overall  defense  budget  is  an 
adequate  budget  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Nation  and  its  security  at  this  time. 
But  the  comment  has  been  made  by  the 
President  and  the  service  chiefs  that 
they  Individually,  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective services,  were  not  necessarily 
satisfied  with  the  share  of  the  total 
budget  allocated  to  each  service.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should  say  so.  I 
imagine  that  Hannibal  used  to  complain 
to  Hamilcar:  "Where  ai-e  those  ele- 
phants? Why  do  we  not  have  more  ele- 
phants comizig  over  the  Alps?" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  T 
imagine   there   might  have   been  soma 
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agreement  ostensibly,  after  the  heat  had 
been  put  on  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  do  not  presume 
to  have  this  knowledge  within  myself. 
I  asked  the  Senator  for  his  views.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  very  distinguished 
and  excellent  contribution  to  the  siun  of 
knowledge  on  this  very  dlflRcult  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
presume  to  be  omniscient;  I  can  speak 
only  from  the  impressions  I  have  received 
in  my  efforts  to  follow  this  matter  care- 
fully day  by  day  in  the  press. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the 
careful  study  he  has  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  know  he  will  be  impressed  by 
the  question  asked  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  about  Hannibal's 
plight.  I  certainly  hope  we  will  not  be 
cut  as  short  on  manpower  as  Harmibal 
was  on  elephants,  and  that  our  heads 
will  not  be  carried  to  Moscow  as  his  was 
to  Rome.  I  think  that  should  be  a 
warning  to  us  not  to  reduce  our  Armed 
Forces  now. 

As  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia — and  it  is  obvious 
that  much  study  was  put  into  it — it 
seemed  to  me  that,  boiled  down,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  was  saying 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
"If  you  go  to  this  conference  to  play 
strip  poker  with  the  Russians,  keep  your 
gun  on,  and  don't  let  them  take  your 
shirt  and  pants  and  boots  off  and  send 
you  home  in  your  sock  feet." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  assume  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  when  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommends  to  the  President 
that  the  manpower  of  the  Army  be  cut 
from  925.000  to  870.000,  the  President 
tells  his  Chief  of  Staff:  "This  is  what  you 
will  get."  That  Chief  of  Staff  can  either 
testify  for  that  amount  or  resign.  It  is 
his  choice.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  When  he  is 
told  that  he  will  get  three  atomic  sub- 
marines, and  that  is  all,  perhaps  the 
Senator  knows  that  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  tells  the  committee  only 
what  he  is  free  to  say. 

When  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
tells  the  committees  that  he  still  thinks 
the  Army  should  have  925,000  men,  he 
can  i>oint  out  that  there  have  been  18 
wars  since  World  War  11  which  have 
loeen  fought  without  theimonuclear 
bombs,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  use 
them;  that  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  in  the  future  before  they 
are  used. 

It  will  be  mutual  suicide  if  nations  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  such  weapons.  We 
know  it.  Just  as  the  Russians  know  it. 
I  suspect  that  the  Russians  themselves 
are  gambling  as  to  when  we  will  use 
such  weapons.  The  only  way  we  think 
the  Russians  have  a  possibility  of  win- 
ning is  to  resort  to  the  method  of  mutual 
International  suicide. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  that 
point.  We  are  being  threatened  again 
and  again  by  the  Soviets  and  their  East 
German  puppets  with  the  destruction  of 
our  cities.  They  are  telling  us  that 
America  will  be  destroyed  if  war  results 
from  the  present  situation.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  among  them  believes  that  the 
Russian  cities  will  be  spared.  Their  cit- 
ies Will  be  destroyed,  too.  and  their 
people  are  Just  as  fearful  of  war  as  are 
our  people.  The  Russian  people  have 
been  subjected  to  the  terrible  effects  of 
war  time  and  again,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple do  not  want  war  any  more  than  the 
American  people  want  war. 

We  Americans  recognize  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  cities  would  be  reduced  to 
rubble,  and  we  recognize  the  additional 
fact  that  some  of  us  would  not  be  aroimd 
the  next  morning  to  crawl  over  the  rub- 
ble. But  at  the  same  time,  the  necks  of 
the  Riissians  are  in  the  noose,  too.  their 
cities  are  not  bomb  proof,  nor  their  peo- 
ple Immortal.  If  they  want  to  call  it  the 
end.  we  might  as  well  have  it  now  as  to 
have  it  in  our  children's  day.  or  in  the 
time  of  our  children's  children. 

The  Soviet  rulers  are  out  to  gain  the 
mastery  of  the  world  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
and  they  think  they  will  get  it  without  a 
war.  But  I  believe  that  so  long  as  we  can 
convince  them  that  they  cannot  have  it 
without  a  war.  they  will  not  resort  to  war 
to  secure  it.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  best  way  to  peace  is  to  be  prepared 
for  battle  and  refuse  to  be  pushed  around 
by  these  international  hoodlums. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  certainly  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  however,  will 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  leaving  the 
United  States  in  the  situation  where  the 
only  way  in  ^xhich  it  can  meet  an  emer- 
gency is  to  threaten  to  use  thermonu- 
clear bombs,  which  perhaps  could  de- 
stroy Russia  but  would  doom  this  coun- 
try to  destruction,  as  well,  or  else  to  sur- 
render. 

There  are  many  shades  of  possibili- 
ties in  between  to  which  we  could  re- 
sort. I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  find  that  we  will 
reach  the  stage  when  we  will  dare  to  rely 
entirely  upon  engaging  in  nuclear  war- 
fare. There  are  methods  short  of  that 
which  can  be  used.  I  believe  that  if  we 
are  wise,  we  will  remain  capable  of  us- 
ing such  methods  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 
I  fear  we  may  have  already  fallen  into 
the  trap  of  having  to  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons  if  an  emergency  develops.  I 
think  we  have  already  reached  that 
stage  perhaps  and  the  President  has 
Uterally  said  as  much.  I  think  that  if 
the  Russians  really  mean  this  time  to 
carry  through  at  all  costs,  we  are  there 
now.  I  do  not  think  we  can  repel  them 
with  our  conventional  weapons  and  with 
the  meager  manpower  establishment  we 
have  in  comparison  with  theirs. 

If  the  Ru.ssians  are  now  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,  the  only  way  to  meet 
their  threat  is  by  nuclear  weapons.  I 
repeat  that  the  President  has  as  much 
as  said  so  already.    We  might  as  well 


let  the  Russians  know  that  we  value  life 
as  lightly  as  they  do.  but  that  we  value 
liberty  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
do. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre&ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  comment 
upon  his  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  cautioned  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  not  to  fall  into  the  trap 
of  believing,  or  seeming  to  believe,  that 
there  is  no  recourse  available  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  or 
a  threatened  catastrophe  other  than  by 
resorting  to  nuclear  weapons. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  of  what  we  were  discus- 
sing a  moment  ago.  namely,  that,  m 
fact,  our  country  already  has  demon- 
strated twice  within  the  last  year  or  so 
that  other  resources  are  available  to  it. 
In  fact,  in  Lebanon  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  as  manifested  in  its  Navy 
and  its  Marine  Corps,  were  used — with- 
out resort  to  nuclear  war — to  prevent 
the  expansion  or  extension  of  danger 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  Lebanon-Jor- 
dan area.  We  deployed  the  7th  Fleet  in 
the  Formosa  Straits,  in  the  Quemoy- 
Matsu  incident,  without  resort  to  nu- 
clear war.  although  at  that  time  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress indicated  that  that  could  not  be 
done,  that  it  would  not  work,  that  it  was 
the  wrong  course  to  pursue.  But  it  did 
work. 

I  should  hke  to  indicate  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, those  resources  are  still  available 
to  us.  Our  Navy  is  still  deployed  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Our 
Navy  and  our  Marine  Corps  are  pre- 
pared to  move  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  with  the  7th  Fleet  " 
in  Asian  waters,  short  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. Our  air  forces,  including  our 
Strategic  Bombing  Command,  are  avail- 
able at  any  place  in  the  world  where 
they  may  be  needed  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  and  its  allies — 
all  without  forcing  us  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  whenever  danger  comes,  we 
can  resort  only  to  nuclear-war  retaha- 
tion. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  But  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  keep  in  mind  that  the  men 
in  our  Armed  Forces  have  not  yet  looked 
across  their  gun  barrels  at  the  175  ^ 
ready  divisions  of  the  Red  Army.  | 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  correct  in  the  in- 
ference that  the  15  NATO  divisions — 
which  could  be  "beefed  up"  to  only  17 
lOr  18  divisions,  if  all  the  extra  men  we 
Tiave  been  discussing  were  added — 
hardly  could  be  expected  to  achieve  suc- 
cess by  hurling  themselves  at  the  175 
divisions  the  Soviets  have  east  of  the 
Urals  and  the  17  divisions  in  East  Ger- 
many, to  say  nothing  of  the  satellite 
divisions,  if  the  Russians  can  depend 
upon  them. 

That  is  why  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
a  resort  to  ground  warfare  in  Europe 
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would  probably  be  our  last  recourse,  and 
that  any  ground  action  would  probably, 
at  the  most,  be  collateral  to,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  other  measures,  which,  in- 
deed, would  Involve  nuclear  action,  but 
also  would  Involve  blockade  by  our  na- 
val forces,  other  use  of  our  naval  forces, 
and  the  use  of  our  air  forces — all  of 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  complimenting  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  on  the  studious,  thoughtful 
address  he  has  delivered  today  about  the 
critical  situation  which  confronts  us. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  its  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee;  and  I  remember  very 
well — indeed.  I  am  particularly  reminded 
of  it  tonight — the  manner  in  which  he 
approached  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted us  then,  and  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual integrity  and  the  thoughtfulness 
and  patience  he  demonstrated.  I  feel 
that  today  he  has  offered  yet  another 
demonstration  of  those  wonderful  quali- 
ties. 

I  think  his  contributions  have  been 
good  for  the  coimtry.  The  more  we  can 
discuss  these  problems  and  the  more  we 
can  inform  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  t)etter  we  shall  be  able,  as  a 
people,  to  arrive  at  the  best  possible  solu- 
tions. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long].  I  wonder 
whether  I  understood  it  correctly. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  should  try  to  limit  to  ground 
warfare  whatever  action  may  t>e  required 
by  the  difficulties  which  may  arise. 

I  also  understood  it  to  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  not  nearly  well  enough 
equipped  successfully  to  defend  ourselves 
on  the  ground — at  least.  I  believe  that  is 
a  fair  interpretation  of  what  was  said — 
in  view  of  the  other  side's  175  divisions, 
as  against  less  than  20  in  NATO. 

In  addition,  it  was  suggested  that  if 
we  have  to  fight  with  nuclear  weapons. 
we — as  well  as  the  other  side — will  be 
destroyed. 

If  the  Senators  are  correct,  we  may 
soon  be  faced  with  a  ;horrible  dilemma — 
a  choice  between  subjugation  and  mutual 
suicide.  We  can  avert  ever  having  to 
make  this  painful  choice  by  strengthen- 
ing our  conventional  forces,  and  by  giv- 
ing our  military  leaders  the  men  and 
equipment  they  need  to  carry  out  their 
assigned  responsibilities  for  our  defense. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  Senator 
from  West  Virgmia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  ren- 
dered this  afternoon  is  the  service  of 
bringing  this  dilemma  squarely  before 
the  American  people,  with  his  usual  can- 
dor, courage,  and  honesty. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  value  highly  and  I  cherish 
greatly  my  friendship  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

He  has  spoken  about  our  service  to- 
gether on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Over  those  years  of  service,  I  formed  a 
very  profoimd  affection  and  admiration 
for  the  Senator  from  Connecticut;  and 
I  appreciate  very,  very  much  the  kind 
words  he  has  spoken  concemmg  my  fee- 
ble efforts  here  today. 

I  certainly  want  it  understood  that  I 
hope  we  can  work  our  way  out  of  this 
situation. 

What  I  have  today  sought  to  do — al- 
though I  may  fail  in  the  effort — is  to 
alert  the  American  people  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record,  to  alert  those  m 
the  State  Department  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record,  to  alert  those  at 
the  White  House  who  may  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record — to  alert  all  of  them 
to  the  fact,  if  they  are  not  already  aware 
of  it.  that  we  are  dealing  with  men  who 
will  stop  at  nothing,  men  who  intend  to 
conquer  the  world;  men  who  have  no 
intention  of  changing  their  philosophies 
toward  religion,  freedom,  capitalism,  or 
anything  else;  men  whose  promises 
mean  nothing,  and  who  are  absolutely 
devoid  of  scruples,  principles,  or  con- 
science. Integrity  is  not  a  word  to  he 
found  in  the  Communist  lexicon. 

Mr.  President.  "What  can  we  expect 
in  the  future?"  asked  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
in  his  book,  "Masters  of  Deceit."  Let 
Khrushchev  himself  answer:  'Those 
who  expect  us  to  abandon  communism 
will  have  to  wait  'until  a  shrimp  learns 
to  whistle.'  " 

There  we  have  the  answer  from  the 
leader  of  Soviet  might  and  power.  I 
repeat  his  answer:  He  has  said  there 
will  be  no  change  in  Communist  theory, 
method,  or  goal  "until  a  shrimp  learns 
to  whistle." 

The  goal  is  communization  of  the 
world,  and  that  includes  the  United 
States.  That  goal  will  be  abandoned 
when  a  "shrimp  learns  to  whistle."  Let 
us  not  kid  ourselves.  Khrushchev 
meant  what  he  said  when  he  said,  "We 
will  bury  you  yet."  He  did  not  speak 
lightly  when,  in  June  1957.  he  stated  be- 
fore a  nationwide  American  television 
audience:  "I  can  prophesy  that  your 
grandchildren  in  America  will  live  under 
socialism." 

Let  us.  then,  be  alert  to  the  baldfaced 
ambitions  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
locked  in  struggle. 

I  would  certainly  have  nothing  to  gam 
in  a  nuclear  war  or  in  any  other  kind  of 
war.  I  expect  to  lose  my  life  and  my 
family.  Just  as  you,  Mr.  President,  would 
expect  to  lose  yours  if  total  war  should 
come. 

But,  Mr.  President,  America  was  not 
built  by  weak  men  and  women  or  by  those 
afraid  to  take  a  stand  and  remain  firm. 

The  red  stripes  in  the  flag  that  stands 
at  your  shoulder.  Mr.  President,  were  not 
put  there  by  the  blood  of  cowards.  The 
red  is  emblematic  of  the  blood  which  was 
shed  by  men  and  women  who  were  pa- 
triots and  who  dared  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  liberty  whether  at  home  or  on 
foreign  fields,  on  land  or  on  sea.  Mark 
my  word,  Mr.  President,  that  flag  will 


not  long  unfurl  before  the  world  as  the 
symbol  of  freedom  if  we  knuckle  under 
and  grovel  in  the  face  of  totalitarian 
threats. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  book  "The  Naked 
Communist,"  written  by  W.  Cleon  Skou- 
sen,  there  appears  a  statement  from  the 
thesis  of  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of 
the  Communist  International,  November 
28. 1926: 

The  proletariat  In  the  Soviet  Union  har- 
bors no  nivislons  as  to  the  posEibility  of  a 
durable  peace  with  the  imperialists.  The 
proletariat  knows  that  the  Imperialist  at- 
tack against  the  Soviet  Union  is  Inevitable: 
that  in  the  process  of  a  proletarian  world 
revolution  wars  between  proletarian  and 
bourgeois  states,  wars  for  the  emancipation 
Of  the  world  from  capitalism,  will  necessarily 
and  inevitably  arise.  Therefore,  the  primary 
duty  of  the  proletariat,  as  the  fighter  for 
socialism,  is  to  make  all  the  necessary  politi- 
cal, economic  and  military  preparations  for 
these  wars,  to  strengthen  its  Red  army — that 
mighty  weapon  of  the  proletariat — and  to 
train  the  masses  of  the  toilers  in  the  art  of 
war. 

The  Russian  apostles  of  communism 
know  what  they  are  after,  and  they  know 
how  to  go  atwut  getting  it.  To  them,  the 
end  Justifies  the  means.  They  are  pre- 
paring every  day  for  the  coming  show- 
down. 

William  Z.  Foster,  former  national 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  said : 

With  him — 

Meaning  the  Communist — 
the  end  Justifies  the  means.  Whether  his 
tactics  be  "legal"  and  "moral."  or  not.  does 
not  concern  him.  so  long  as  they  are  ef- 
fective. He  knows  that  the  laws  as  well 
as  the  current  code  of  morals,  are  made  by 
his  mortal  enemies.*  *  *  Consequently,  he 
Ignores  them  insofar  as  he  is  able  and  it 
suits  his  purposes.  He  proposes  to  develop, 
regardless  of  capitalist  conceptions  of  "legal- 
ity," "fairness."  "right,"  etc.,  a  greater  power 
than  his  capitalist  enemies  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  to  have  de- 
veloped in  this  country  a  power  which 
cannot  be  excelled  by  the  Communists — 
military  power,  moral  fortitude  and 
spiritual  strength. 

Our  people  need  to  be  awakened  and 
warned.  They  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  broken  promises  of  the  past  and  the 
threats  of  yesteryear.  They  then  will  not 
succumb  to  blandishments  or  threats  in 
the  days  ahead.  They  will  fully  under- 
stand that  the  only  way  to  avoid  war  is 
to  be  prepared  for  it.  and  to  let  the  Com- 
munists know  that  we  are  willing  to  re- 
sort to  it,  if  resort  to  it  we  must. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  Sen. 
ator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  sturdy 
position  he  has  taken  in  behalf  of  a 
policy  of  strength  and  firmness  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Russians.  He  has 
demonstrated  a  realistic  attitude  in  that 
respect.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  his  com- 
mendation of  the  President  and  of  Sec- 
retary Dulles  for  the  firmness  of  their 
position. 

However,  I  was  a  little  bit  disturbed — 
and  perhaps  the  implication  was  not  to- 
tended — by  the  Senator's  reference  to 
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the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Herter,  as  Implying  that  perhaps  he 
would  not  be  as  firm  and  as  strong  in 
his  position  as  would  Secretary  Dulles. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  did  not  intend 
to  leave  that  impression.  If  he  did,  I 
thinlc  it  would  be  a  fair  appraisal  to  say 
that  Acting  Secretary  Herter  has  worked 
closely  with  Secretary  Dulles.  I  have 
never  luiown  of  serious  differences  be- 
tween them  on  questions  of  method  in 
dealing  with  the  Communists.  I  feel 
certain  that  Mr.  Herter  is  equally  Arm 
in  his  position  that  we  must  not  back 
down  in  any  way,  and  must  stand  up  in 
this  Berlin  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  think 
he  will  yield,  but  I  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  he  might.  I  have  yet  to  be 
shown  that  he  will  be  as  strong  as  has 
been  Secretary  Dulles,  and  I  merely  ex- 
press the  feeling,  and  with  it,  the  hope. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  realize  that.  I  do 
not  want  to  cast  any  improper  implica- 
tions on  what  the  Senator  said.  I  sin- 
cerely feel  that  the  Senator's  fears  in 
that  regard  are  groundless,  and  that 
Acting  Secretary  Herter  is  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, who  would,  under  like  circum- 
stances, take  a  position  alongside  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  with  whom  he  has  worked 
so  intimately,  and  whose  thinking  and 
resolution  in  the  case  of  this  problem 
must  be  well  known  to  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary. I,  of  course,  hope,  as  does  the 
Senator,  that  policy  will  continue  in  its 
present  state. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  re- 
member the  report  in  the  press,  some- 
where and  at  some  time  in  the  recent 
past,  that  Mr.  Herter  was  thought  to  be 
sympathetic  with  the  British  views  on 
negotiation,  and  so  forth.  We  followed 
the  British  will-o'-the  wisp  to  the  sum- 
mit conference  in  1955.  The  world  fol- 
lowed the  British  will-o'-the  wisp  to 
Munich.  I  certainly  have  admiration 
for  our  British  friends,  and  they  are  a 
great  and  noble  people,  but  I  am  quite 
concerned  about  the  attitudes  that  cer- 
tain of  their  leaders  seem  to  manifest  in 
these  days  of  severe  trial.  I  hope  that 
our  leaders  will  not  let  them  drag  us  to 
another  summit  conference  unless,  by 
prior  lower  level  conferences,  we  have  de- 
termined without  any  doubt  that  a  sum- 
mit conference  could  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial, and  that  its  beneficial  results 
would  be  lasting.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  demonstrate  a  little  leadership  of  our 
own.  By  so  doing  we  can  maintain  a 
unity  of  purpose  among  the  Western 
Powers  and  it  will  be  a  firm  purpose,  im- 
yielding  on  principles,  and  based  upon 
realism. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  understanding 
of  the  President's  remarks  is  that  that 
is  exactly  what  he  wants  to  be  con- 
vinced of  before  going  to  any  summit 
meeting. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  understood  his  remarks 
in  the  same  fashion.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  Senators  for  contributing  to  this 
discussion.  I  think  that  we  are  all  in 
agreement  that  "eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty"  and  I  believe  my 


colleagues  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  a  few  days  spent  in  a  good 
library  studying  Commimist  theories  and 
tactics  and  reading  the  statements  of 
Communist  leaders  would  be  very  il- 
Imninating  perhaps  in  revealing  to  us  the 
future  course  we  should  pursue  in  deal- 
ing with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MANDATORY  CONTROL  OP  OIL 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10  the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced a  plan  for  mandatory  control 
of  oil  imports.  Under  the  law,  this  was 
his  plain  duty.  To  have  permitted  oil 
imports  to  continue  to  increase  would 
have  seriously  Imperiled  the  defense  ca- 
pabilities of  this  Nation.     . 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  needs  of 
national  security  know  that  this  Nation 
must  be  able  to  provide  its  fuel  needs  at 
all  times.  Those  of  us  who  recognize 
this  situation  are  well  aware  of  the  needs 
of  foreign  trade.  We  are  just  as  much 
aware  of  the  desirability  of  low  consumer 
prices  as  anyone.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  us  have  voted  for  measures  to 
permit  Increased  imports  of  oil  and  other 
commodities  produced  in  the  areas  from 
which  we  are  elected  in  order  that  a  vig- 
orous trade  program  might  expand. 

Like  all  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
a  wise  and  sensible  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram, however,  we  have  recognized  sev- 
eral concepts.  One  of  those  concepts  is 
that  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade 
should  not  be  limited  to  a  single  com- 
modity. No  single  industry  should  be 
required  to  stand  the  entire  brunt  of  in- 
creased imports.  Tariffs  should  not  be 
so  high  that  any  high-cost  American  in- 
dustry would  be  protected  completely 
from  foreign  competlvlon. 

Those  who  have  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent's action  fall  to  realize  that  they 
themselves  voted  for  the  law  that  re- 
quired him  to  tiike  this  action. 

The  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  de- 
fense amendment,  which  was  contained 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1958,  was  clearly  explained  and  well 
imderstood  in  both  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  This  matter  was 
explained  on  the  noor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  it  was  adequately 
discussed  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

At  the  time  that  the  defense  amend- 
ment was  pending,  every  Senator  and 
Representative  had  available  to  him  the 
reports  of  the  President's  Committee. 

The  President's  Cabinet  Committee,  in 
its  report  to  the  President,  had  spelled 
out  quite  clearly  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  domestic  oil  and  an  American  indus- 
try capable  of  supplying  petroleum  needs 
during  times  of  emergency  were  essen- 
tial to  national  security.  It  had  further 
been  explained  that  an  expansion  of  oil 
imports  beyond  the  ratio  of  1954  would 
threaten  to  impair  national  security. 

Since  1934.  imports  of  foreign  oil  have 
increased  by  5,000  percent. 

Compared  to  the  average  American  In- 
dustry, the  petroleum  industry  was  ab- 
sorbing five  times  its  fair  share  of  im- 
ports. 


Through  the  period  1934  to  1939,  the 
first  6  years  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  oil  exports  exceeded  im- 
ports by  6  to  1.  During  1958,  and  the 
early  part  of  1959,  the  situation  was  Just 
exactly  the  opposite.  Oil  imports  ex- 
ceeded oil  exports  by  6  to  1. 

FV)reign  oil  imports  had  become  the 
No.  1  commodity  to  be  imported  into  the 
Nation.  The  value  of  foreign  oil  imports 
exceeded  even  that  of  coffee,  which  is  not 
produced  in  this  country. 

It  comes  with  particular  inconsistency 
that  some  Senators  from  areas  which 
are  protected  by  high  tariff  walls  should 
be  complaining  when  an  industry  which 
has  watched  more  than  20  percent  of  its 
market  turned  over  to  foreign  producers 
receives  reasonable  protection  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

Those  who  come  from  areas  producing 
textiles  have  been  heard  to  complain 
bitterly  about  the  Importation  of  foreign 
textiles. '  Many  of  us  from  oil-producing 
areas  have  been  sympathetic  to  their 
problem.  I.  for  one.  have  voted  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  them.  Yet,  the  last 
figures  made  available  to  me  indicated 
that  textile  exports  still  exceed  textile 
imports. 

Those  of  us  from  Louisiana  know 
something  about  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  domestic  industry.  In  spite  of 
large-scale  imports  we  have  supported  a 
sugar  act  which  permits  offshore  produc- 
ers to  have  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
American  market  for  sugar,  although  our 
State  is  the  largest  single  cane  sugar  pro- 
ducer. 

Historically,  we  have  complained  that 
our  farmers  were  compelled  to  sell  at 
world  market  prices  while  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  commodities  pro- 
duced In  a  protected  market.  Because 
of  our  attitude  toward  expanding  trade, 
we  have  been  reluctant  indeed  to  ask  for 
protection  while  others  from  areas  ac- 
customed to  this  protection  would  have 
been  screaming  from  the  housetops. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  to  my  friends  from 
areas  which  do  not  produce  oil  that  they 
be  as  fair  with  us  as  we  are  willing  to  be 
with  them.  I  suggest  that  they  should 
forego  the  protection  which  they  enjoy 
in  terms  of  tariffs  and  quotas  until  for- 
eign producers  have  taken  at  least  20 
percent  of  their  market  and  until  the 
imports  of  commodities  in  which  they 
are  interested  exceed  exports  by  a  ratio 
of  6  to  1. 

I  urge  my  friends  from  those  areas  to 
come  up  to  the  lick-log  and  shoulder 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden.  This 
would  require  that  all  tariffs  should  be 
reduced  to  3  percent  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis  until  foreign  imports  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  share  20  percent  of  the  market  of 
each  commodity  produced  by  American 
industry. 

I  am  waiting  for  volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  interested 
in  a  strong  fuel  industry  in  America  wish 
to  keep  the  price  of  oil  low.  I  am  sure 
that  the  entire  domestic  industry  feels 
the  same  way  about  this  matter. 

The  President  can  expect  whole- 
hearted cooperation  from  the  domestic 
petroleum  producers.  If  the  major  oil 
companies  which  have  iised  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  limitation  of 
foreign   oil    imports   will   cooperate    in 
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keeping  prices  low,  there  will  be  no 
problem. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  is  completely 
within  the  power  of  the  larger  oil  com- 
panies to  see  that  this  result  obtains. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  within  the  power 
of  these  same  major  corporations  to 
sabotage  the  program,  just  as  they  used 
their  influence  for  5  long  years  to  prevent 
a  mandatory  program  from  ever  going 
into  effect,  while  some  of  them  fudged 
and  cheated  on  the  spirit  of  the  volun- 
tary import  control  program. 

I  have  only  today  returned  from  a 
meeting  of  small  independent  producers 
of  petroleum  productf  at  Evansville,  Ind. 
At  this  meeting  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  ex- 
plain to  those  indei}endent  producers 
how  the  major  oil  companies  of  America 
have  found  It  possible  to  make  billions 
of  dollars  of  profits  from  foreign  oil  and 
foreign  oil  imports  while  avoiding  their 
share  of  tax  liability  to  this  Government. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  demand  a 
report  explaining  how  the  Arabian 
American  Oil  Co.,  for  example,  has 
escaped  more  than  a  billion  dollars  m 
taxes  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit. 

When  this  foreign  tax  credit  proposi- 
tion is  understood,  particularly  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  the  production  of  oil  by 
American  companies  in  areas  outside  the 
United  States,  it  will  make  any  criticism 
of  the  depletion  allowance  look  like  a 
mere  tempest  in  a  teapot.  For  any  tax 
avoidance  that  may  result  from  an  ap- 
plication of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance,  at  least  10  times  that  much 
tax  avoidance  results  from  the  operation 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit  employed  by  the 
major  oil  companies  in  manners  in  which 
it  was  never  intended  by  Congress.  It  is 
these  companies,  benefiting  from  fantas- 
tic profits,  paying  little  or  no  taxes  on 
those  profits  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
who  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  they  have  competitors  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

Perhaps  when  the  foreign  tax  credit 
is  explored,  they  will  be  more  content  to 
settle  for  the  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
free  profits  which  they  are  enjoying. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  of  the  manda- 
tory program  to  limit  oil  imports  has 
been  long  recognized.  It  is  very  long 
overdue. 

Recently.  I  joined  with  21  other  Sena- 
tors in  requesting  the  President  to  put 
into  effect  such  a  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  President 
on  February  25,  1959,  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray  1  and  21 
other  Senators,  asking  that  this  program 
be  put  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana?  The  Ctuilr  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered,  i 

<See  exhibit  1.)        | 

Mr.  LONG.  And  now,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  suggestion  to  make:  I  suggest 
that  the  tariff  on  all  products  be  low- 
ered to  the  same  3  percent  ad  valorem 
equivalent  to  that  presently  being  en- 
joyed by  oil,  imtil  foreign  imports  share 
20  percent  of  the  domestic  market  of  all 
products. 


I  invite  my  friends  from  other  areas, 
and  particularly  those  from  New  Eng- 
land, to  join  me  in  supporting  such 
legislation. 

Sometime  next  week  I  expect  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  in  greater  detail.  At 
that  time,  I  hope  that  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject  will  make 
themselves  available  to  join  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

EXHIBFT    1 

fcbhuart  25,  1959. 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Pbkszdent:  An  Increasing  vol- 
ume of  foreign  oil  Imports  which  continues 
despite  4  years  of  Government  efforts  of  a 
voluntary  nature  emphasizes  the  need  for 
early  and  effective  steps  If  this  critical  situa- 
tion Is  to  be  relieved. 

fn  order  to  provide  clear  authority  for 
corrective  action  in  such  cases,  the  Con- 
gress adopted  the  defense  amendment  (sec. 
7,  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955). 
Last  year  the  Congress,  having  growing  con- 
cern about  the  effect  of  imports  upon  es- 
sential domestic  industries,  further  amend- 
ed the  defense  amendmenst  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  authority  to  limit  such  im- 
ports. Repeated  assurances,  in  the  past, 
that  action  would  be  taken  to  restrict  ex- 
cessive Imporu  of  oil  and  other  essential 
commodities  resulted  In  these  amendments 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
which  were  substituted  for  mandatory  legis- 
lative controls  on  specific  items.  Despite 
these  assurances,  the  volume  of  foreign  oU 
Imports  has  continued  to  grow. 

In  1955  when  this  matter  was  before  Con- 
gress, we  were  concerned  about  the  1954 
rate  of  oil  imports  which  were  about  1  mil- 
lion barrels  dally,  amounting  to  16.6  per- 
cent of  domestic  demand.  During  recent 
weeks.  Imports  have  averaged  about  2  mil- 
lion barrels  dally,  amounting  to  almost  30 
percent  of  domestic  production.  This  trend 
Is  alarming. 

Concern  about  this  matter  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  Is  not  new. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  previously 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  On 
July  30,  1955,  and  again  on  July  31,  1956, 
a  group  of  Senators,  many  of  whom  are  also 
signatory  to  this  letter,  wrote  to  the  then 
<7hairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy,  urg- 
ing immediate  steps  be  taken  to  curtail  the 
volume  of  foreign  oil  imports  which  were 
so  adversely  affecting  our  domestic  oil  and 
coal  industries.  In  those  letters,  we  re- 
ferred specifically  to  administration  guaran- 
tees that  oil  Imports  would  be  held  down. 

Of  particular  concern  has  been  the  rapid 
Increase  during  recent  years  In  imports  of 
petroleum  products.  In  1954  total  product 
imports  were  less  than  .400,000  barrels  dally. 
During  1958  product  Imports  exceeded  700,- 
000  barrels  dally.  It  appears  that  during  re- 
cent weeks  imports  of  products  have  reached 
even  higher  levels.  This  increase  in  prod- 
uct imports  has  been  dramatized  by  the 
press  report  of  February  3  that  a  tanker  of 
residual  oil  from  Rumania  is  expected  to  be 
landed  In  New  York  shortly  and  may  be  a 
forerunner  of  the  current  Riisslan  effort  in 
foreign  trade.  History  indicates  that  prod- 
uct Imports  will  continue  to  Increase  unless 
restricted  and  It  Is  our  belief  that  products 
must  be  included  In  any  new  program  if  it 
Is  to  be  effective. 

Changes  made  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Elxtension  Act  of  1958,  in  our  opinion,  con- 
tain a  clear  mandate  from  Congress  to  re- 
lieve essential  industries  from  damage  done 
by  foreign  imports.  In  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  limit  Imports  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security,  the  defense  amend- 
ment In  the  1958  Act  (sec.  8)  specifies  that 


he  shall  take  action  to  adjust  the  imports  of 
such  article  and  its  derivatives.  Applied  to 
oil  Imports,  this  means  that  all  product  im- 
ports as  well  as  crude  oil  Imports  should  be 
limited. 

As  Senators  representing  those  States  in 
which  the  major  production  of  our  domestic 
fuels  is  located,  we  urge  that  immediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  give  substantive  relief  In 
this  aggravating  problem.  It  Is  further 
urged  that  such  action  provide  mandatory 
limitations  under  the  law,  and  that  it  be 
based  upon  the  1954  ratio  of  Imports  to  do- 
mestic production. 

We   would   appreciate   advice  as   to  when 
this  action  may  be  taken  and  In  what  form 
relief  Is  anticipated.     Further  delay  will  re- 
sult In  more  economic  distress  to  essential 
fuel    Industries    and    their    employees    and, 
more  Important,  it  will  cause  further  im- 
pairment of  the  national  security. 
Respectfully  yours, 
James  E.  Murray  and  MncE  Mansfield 
(Democrats.  Montana) ,  William  Lanc- 
er  and   Milton   R.   Young    (Republi- 
cans, North  Dakota),  Robert  S.  Kerr 
and     Mike     Monrcnet      (Democrats, 
Oklahoma),  Dennis  Chavez  and  Clin- 
ton   P.    Anderson    (Democrats,    New 
Mexico),  Allen  J.  Ellendeh  and  Rus- 
sell B.  Long  (Democrats,  Louisiana). 
E.    L.    Babtlett    and    Ernest    Gruen- 
INO        (Democrats,       Alaska),       Jen- 
nings   Randolph  and  Robert  C.  Btro 
(Democrats.     West     Virginia),     Alan 
Bible  and  Howard    Cannon     (Demo- 
crau,       Nevada),       John     L.       Mc- 
Clellan    (Democrat.    Arkansas) ,    and 
John    S.    Cooper    (Republican,   Ken- 
tucky).   Prank    E.    Moss    (Democrat. 
Utah)   and  R.  Vance  Hartkx  (Demo- 
crat, Indiana),  John  Carboll  (E>emo- 
crat,     Colorado)      and     Gale     McGee 
(Democrat,  Wyoming). 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being  under 
order  previously  entered,  until  Monday, 
March  23,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  20,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Harrell,  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

God  so  loved  the  world,  He  gave  His 
only  Son. — John  3:  16a. 

Our  Father,  Thou  who  hast  proven  Thy 
love  by  sending  us  Jesus  Christ  and  hast 
illumined  our  human  life  by  the  radiance 
of  His  presence,  we  give  Thee  thanks  for 
this  Thy  greatest  gift. 

Grant  that  our  remembrance  of  the 
blessed  Life  that  once  was  lived  out  on 
this  earth  may  remain  with  us  in  all  the 
duties  of  this  day. 

Let  us  remember  His  eagerness,  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister;  His 
bravery  in  the  face  of  opposition;  His 
quickness  and  courage  in  making  deci- 
sions; His  meekness  of  bearing,  so  that, 
when  reviled,  He  reviled  not  again;  His 
serenity  of  spirit ;  His  desire  to  do  the  will 
of  the  One  who  had  sent  Him. 
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Orant.  O  God,  that  these  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by 
the  people,  may  here  and  now  elect  to 
follow  the  Christ  and  the  leading  of  His 
Spirit  in  all  actions  and  decisions  this 
day. 

In  Jesiis'  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
tei-day  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1094.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appwinted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ken- 
KBDY,  as  an  additional  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ASPINALXu  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  have  permission  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  in  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  THE  TAX  COURT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1960 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  5805)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
OfBce  Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5805.  with  Mr. 
Blatndc  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Gary]  had  9 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Canitcld]  had  40 
minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  had  been  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  had  consumed  15 
minutes  of  his  time.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  the  remaining  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  woidd  like  to  ask  a  little 
more  about  the  figure  in  the  Treasury 
budget  for  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
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We  were  told  yesterday  that  it  amounted 
to.  as  I  recall,  $8  billion.  I  wonder 
whether  the  c<mmittee  has  considered 
that  and  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
enough.      

Mr.  CANPIELD.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Washington  that  the 
amount  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  for  the  new  fiscal  year  1960  is  $8 
billion.  That  amount,  in  fact,  is  really 
not  carried  in  this  bill.  That  Is  what  we 
call  an  indefinite  appropriation,  as  the 
result  of  permanent  appropriation  stat- 
utes of  yesteryear.  Our  committee  does 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  that  par- 
ticular item  In  the  regular  aimual  bills. 
What  we  are  discussing  today  are  funds 
to  operate  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Tax 
Court. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
If  I  might  inquire  further.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me. 
though,  that  there  is  apathy  toward 
buying  Government  bonds  now,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  having  diffi- 
culty in  refinancing  and  getting  enough 
interest  in  exchanging  bonds  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  figure  that  is  put  in  by  the 
administration  is  actually  going  to  be 
short  of  the  amiount  that  will  be  called 
for  in  fiscal  1960. 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  I  hope  it  is  not. 
However,  may  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Is  an  indefinite  appropria- 
tion, and  whatever  amount  is  required  Ls 
automatically  available.  The  $8  billion 
we  are  speaking  of  is  the  current  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  am  very  fearful  that  the  esti- 
mate is  inadequate. 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
could  start  my  remarks  this  afternoon 
with  this  expression  "As  I  was  saying 
late  yesterday  before  I  was  grossly  inter- 
rupted," but  I  shall  not  do  that  because 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  send  and  received  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  mail,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  largest  businesses  to  be  foimd  any- 
where.  It  is  a  very  unique  one. 

While  the  principal  busmess  of  the 
Department  is  to  deliver  the  mails  for  its 
customers,  a  staggering  volume  that  may 
exceed  61  million  pieces  this  year,  it  has 
no  control  over  the  postage  rates  it  may 
charge  for  the  service.  To  carry  on  this 
business  it  must  employ  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees  but  it  has  no 
control  over  the  salaries  It  must  pay 
them.  The  total  amount  it  may  spend 
in  any  one  year  is  fixed  by  law.  While 
this  amount  is  geared  to  workload  esti- 
mated at  the  time  of  budget  presentation, 
it  cannot  be  increased  without  legislative 
action  if  actual  workload  experiences  ex- 
ceed the  estimates. 

In  making  up  its  budget,  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  project  its  needs  from 
8  to  20  months  in  advance  of  expendi- 
ture. They  must  first  estimate  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  the  public  will  call  upon 
them  to  handle.  The  next  step  is  to 
translate  this  workload  into  units  of 
labor  required  to  perform  this  function. 
This  involves  the  utilization  of  over  540,- 


000  employees;  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  over  41,000  vehicles  owned  by 
the  Poet  Office  Department;  the  use  of 
4.700  vehicles  rented  by  the  Post  Office 
Department;  the  travel  of  over  1.6  mil- 
lion miles  each  day  by  31,000  rural  car- 
riers; 48  airlines  to  fly  the  mail  over  2.8 
million  miles  each  day;  2,400  mall-carry- 
ing trains  which  travel  1.4  million  miles 
each  day;  highway  vehicles  which  travel 
another  2.1  million  miles  each  day  to 
complement  the  delivery  system  within 
the  United  States. 

To  house  these  farflung  activities,  the 
Post  Office  Department  rents  approxi- 
mately 24,000  buildings  and  uses  52  mil- 
lion square  feet  in  about  3.300  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings.  Here  again  they 
must  plan  and  procure  In  advance  the 
space  they  will  need;  provide  new  and  re- 
placement equipment,  and  through  re- 
search develop  mechanization  and  auto- 
mation that  will  afford  a  more  economi- 
cal handling  of  the  mail  and  the  more 
expeditious  movement  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing workload. 

Compare  these  problems  with  those  of 
private  enterprise.  They,  too,  operate  on 
a  budget.  But  there  the  siiullarity  ends. 
Their  operating  budget  is  tied  directly  to 
their  volume  of  business.  If  their  work- 
load increases,  their  operation  funds  au- 
tomatically go  up.  Variation  from  their 
orlgmal  estimates  may  be  as  much  as 
25  percent,  but  this  does  not  affect  work 
schedules.  Compare  this  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  which  over  the  years 
has  varied  only  a  few  percentage  pomts 
at  most  from  its  estimates.  Private  busi- 
ness spends  for  modem  space  and  equip- 
ment based  on  the  economies  involved: 
the  Post  Office  can  spend  only  what  the 
Congress  authorizes,  regardless  of  what 
their  real  needs  may  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  noted  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  the 
bill  our  committee  has  felt  that  the  in- 
crease of  4.3  percent  in  volume  projected 
by  the  Department  months  ago  is  too 
high  and  the  committee  feels  that  al- 
lowances for  an  increase  of  2.5  percent 
will  be  sufficient  in  view  of  the  best  in- 
formation we  now  have  regarding  the 
state  of  our  economy.  This  clearly 
means,  and  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  our  committee  on  the  point, 
that  if  the  committee's  figure  proves  to 
be  unrealistic  and  a  further  volume  in- 
crease develops,  the  Department  through 
the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  can  present  new  facts  war- 
ranting appropriate  consideration  and 
action.  Certainly  the  Department  will 
want  to  reappraise  the  picture  before 
the  Congress  adjourns  later  In  the  year 
and.  of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  next  January.  Mean- 
while, as  indicated  in  the  report,  the  5 
percent  transfer  feature  continued  In 
the  appropriation  will  present  a  safety 
factor. 

The  chairman  has  related  the  story 
of  the  Department's  modernization  pro- 
gram which  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  the  committee.  With  a  31 
percent  increase  in  population  and  a  131 
percent  increase  in  mail  volume  in  the 
past  20  years,  the  Department  has  out- 
grown facilities  available  in  thousands 
of  communities.  Surveys  have  indi- 
cated that  approximately  2.500  federally 
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owned  and  12.000  leased  post  office 
buildings  need  to  be  either  remodeled  or 
replaced  and  provided  with  modem 
equipment.  Approximately  $150  million 
allowed  in  this  bill  for  capital  and 
modernization  programs  is  a  real  start 
on  this  mammoth  undertaking. 

The  Washington,  D.C.  post  office — now 
the  world's  most  mechanized  post 
office — Is  the  latest  answer  to  an  ever- 
accelerating  problem  of  moving  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  mail  efficiently  and 
rapidly  through  a  big  city  post  office. 
The  reaction  of  employees  to  this  and 
other  tyi}e8  of  automation  in  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  very  favorable. 

Through  the  so-called  Metro  plan, 
more  than  58  million  Americans  living 
withlng  19  metropolitan  areas  are  today 
receiving  next-day  mail  delivery.  Dxir- 
ing  the  1959  calendar  year,  40  more 
metropolitan  areas  will  be  embraced,  the 
nationwide  program  to  account  for  pos- 
sibly 100  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  ques- 
tions at  this  time  I  shall  proceed  to  yield 
time  to  those  who  have  requested  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  distm- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman],  one  of  the  members  of  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
VA0GHAN  Gary,  and  also  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Gordon  Cantield, 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  11  years. 
I  should  Uke  to  say  to  you  that  when 
Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  Canfield  have  finished 
with  the  examination  of  witnesses  before 
the  committee  there  is  very  little  of  real 
significance  left  for  other  members  to 
ask,  because  they  go  into  the  subject  so 
thoroughly. 

This  morning  I  was  reading  the  Treas- 
ury statement  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
We  have  already  withdrawn  in  excess  of 
$8  billion  more  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
than  we  had  withdrawn  in  the  compara- 
ble period  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
We  have  gone  completely  wild  on  spend- 
ing. I  am  moved  to  ask  if  the  Congress 
has  lost  the  will  or  the  power  to  bring 
fiscal  policies  under  control.  I  fear  that 
this  may  be  a  fact.  The  administration 
Is  now  requesting,  for  example.  $8,700 
million  In  deficiency  appropriations  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Even  with  very  good  management  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  this  year 
there  will  be  an  operating  deficit  of  $470 
million,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Department  today  has  fewer  per- 
sonnel employed  than  was  the  case  S 
years  ago.  The  Department,  neverthe- 
less, is  doing  an  excellent  Job,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Post- 
master General  Summerfield  and  his 
able  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  we  do  not 
face  factual  realities  in  such  a  manner 
as  we  should.  It  costs  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  carry  the  malls.  We  collect 
a  certain  amount  of  money  In  postage. 
We  apply  that  credit  to  the  total  expense. 
Then  we  get  a  deficit  or  we  get  a  credit. 
But  for  many  years,  because  of  our  fail- 
ure to  increase  the  postage  rates  ade- 
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quately.  there  has  been  a  deficit,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  credit. 

So  far  as  I  know,  never  before  this 
year  has  there  been  a  request  for  a  non- 
governmental supplemental  appropria- 
tion. But  this  year  a  request  came  be- 
fore the  committee  from  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  for  a  $172  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  be  applied  to 
certain  classes  of  mail.  If  we  should 
recommend  this  $172  million  subsidy,  a 
nongovernment  subsidy,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  overall  deficit, 
and  present  a  more  favorable  picture  for 
the  classes  of  mail  and  for  the  publishers 
being  subsidized.  I  think  if  we  view  this 
matter  upon  the  basis  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, we  shall  agree  that  this  committee 
and  the  deficiency  subcommittee  acted 
wisely  in  declining  to  recommend  this 
particular  appropriation. 

It  is  my  understanding  it  Is  basic  law 
that  when  the  Govenmient  performs  a 
personal  service,  as  such,  payment  Is  re- 
quired in  return  for  that  service.  If  a 
citizen  writes  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, for  example,  for  information,  such  as 
verification  of  birth  dates,  he  pays  for 
that  personal  service. 

It  costs  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
carry  the  mall,  and  any  deficit  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry.  So  I  think  it  Is  only  proper  that 
those  who  are  usmg  the  mail  should  pay 
the  freight. 

Last  year  we  were  requested  to  raise 
the  flrst-class  postage  rate  to  5  cents, 
and  we  Increased  it  only  to  4  cents. 
This  was  the  first  increase  at  all  since 
1932.  But  had  we  been  realistic  and 
followed  the  upward  climb  in  our 
economy  with  a  rate  of  postage  com- 
mensurate with  that  trend,  the  first- 
class  letter  rate  would  have  gone  up  to 
7  cents,  and  not  4  cents.  I  am  per- 
sonally prepared  to  support  Increase  of 
the  postage  rate  on  first-class  mail  to 
6  cents,  and  not  4  cents,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment on  a  self-supporting  basis  or 
else  we  are  going  to  have  to  ask  all  the 
people  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Why 
should  all  the  people  be  subsidizing  me 
in  my  business  by  carrying  my  mail  for 
less  than  it  actually  costs  the  Govern- 
ment to  handle  it? 

I  want  to  see  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment put  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  be- 
cause Its  work  Is  a  personal  service  which 
is  performed  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
individuals.  Therefore.  I  repeat,  if  I 
am  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  to  In- 
crease the  first-class  postage  to  6  cents, 
I  am  going  to  do  so.  Likewise,  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  remove  the  subsidy  from 
these  other  classes  of  mail.  Perhaps, 
this  ought  to  be  done  gradually,  over  a 
period  of  years,  so  that  the  companies 
with  heavy  investments  in  the  businesses 
involved  will  not  be  unduly  damaged  as 
the  result  of  the  loss  of  their  subsidies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a 
sound  bill  before  us,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  committee  will  support  it. 

Mr.  CANPIELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  five  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Alexander],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  sit  on  the  Sub- 


committee of  the  Post  OfBce  and  Treas- 
ury of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  I  have  enjoyed  the  leadership  and 
fellowship  (rf  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and  all  of  the  members  of  this 
distingiiished  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  feel  the  committee  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  going  Into  tJhe  justifica- 
tion of  all  the  requests  and  I  wish  to 
say  here  and  now  that  I  am  going  to 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  and  vote  with  them  oo 
this  appropriation  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  in  my 
opmion  the  Departments  whose  requests 
we  have  scrutinized,  such  as  Post  Office 
Department,  Treasxiry,  Coast  Guard, 
Customs,  Internal  Revenue,  and  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  have  all,  generally  speak- 
ing, done  a  worlcmanlike  job  with  the 
funds  which  have  been  granted  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, a  trend  which  has  been  going  <m 
in  government  for  sometime  and  that  is 
the  contmual  addition  of  Federal  em- 
ployees through  Federal  agencies.  Tliis 
has  been  done  in  spite  of  modernization 
and  mechanization  and  facilities  im- 
provements, which  have  recently  been 
Increased  to  a  large  degree. 

If  I  remember  correctly  the  overall 
picture  of  the  increase  in  Federal  em- 
ployment has  been  astounding;  for  ex- 
ample, on  June  30.  1940.  the  grand  total 
was  1,002.820  and  on  January  1.  1959, 
the  total  was  2,353,116.  To  break  that 
down  into  the  Departments  which  we 
are  considering  today,  such  as  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  Treasury — on  June 
30,  1940,  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
323.481  while  on  January  1,  1959,  it  had 
542,551;  the  Treasury  had  59.256  on 
June  30.  1940.  and  75,801  on  January  1. 
1959.  These  figures  were  supplied  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  represent 
total  employees  as  of  the  dates  given. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  will 
support  additional  Increases  m  average 
employment  in  fiscal  year  1960  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000  In  the  Treasury  and 
more  than  12.000  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. ^This  represents  a  reduction 
of  approximately  500  from  the  request 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  more 
than  4.000  from  the  request  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  but  still  the  trend 
continues  upward. 

We  have  appropriated  money  for  mod- 
ernization and  mechanization  in  past 
years.  The  bill  now  before  the  House 
appropriates  as  much  additional  money 
for  these  modernization  and  mechani- 
zation programs  as  the  committee  be- 
lieves can  be  wisely  and  econcmiically 
utilized. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Departments 
receiving  appropriations  under  this  bill 
will  make  every  effort  to  restrict  em- 
ployment In  every  reasonable  way  and 
hold  increases  in  employment  to  the 
most  essential  cases,  and  eventually  that 
the  modernization  and  mechanization 
Improvements  will  allow  the  Depart- 
ments to  decrease,  from  year  to  year. 
total  employment  rather  than  continue 
in  the  present  trend. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  OART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  and  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  members  for  the 
very  excellent  Job  they  have  done  and 
for  the  diligence  and  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  effort  they  have  put  forth 
on  this  bill  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor  today,  but  as  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  I  cannot  remain  silent  after 
reading  the  report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Offlce  Appropriations.  I  am 
shaken  to  my  very  depths  to  find  that 
this  committee  has  taken  it  on  itself  to 
Incorporate  into  an  appropriations  bill 
what  amounts  to  a  repeal  of  a  law  passed 
by  the  l£ist  Congress.  I  am  referring  to 
the  1958  postal  rate  increase  act.  I  was 
one  of  the  conferees  on  that  measure, 
and  I  can  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  a  decision  on  postal  policy, 
which  is  to  be  voided  by  the  pending  ap- 
propriations measure,  was  not  made 
hghtly,  nor  was  the  language  of  that  bill 
written  In  haste  and  without  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  import  of  every  word 
and  phrase. 

I  cannot  understand  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  unless  it 
wished  to  undo  the  postal  policy  provi- 
sion of  Public  Law  85-426  since  the  pos- 
tal policy  section  of  the  act  does  not, 
as  the  Appropriation  Committee  recog- 
nizes, call  for  any  new  appropriation  of 
money.  It  merely  sought  to  bring  out 
Into  the  open  and  allow  for  proper  ac- 
counting of  money  being  spent  to  main- 
tain such  public  services  as  free  mail 
for  the  blind,  support  of  small-town 
newspapers,  and  other  worthy  causes 
approved  by  congressional  action.  The 
budget  is  not  aCTected  one  way  or  the 
other  by  as  much  as  one  penny.  The 
moneys  appropriated  in  the  bill  before 
the  House  today  are  exactly  the  same 
amount  which  would  have  been  recom- 
mended anyway.  Only  the  ability  of  the 
post  offlce  to  serve  the  people  will  be 
affected. 

What  the  postal  policy  section  was 
intended  to  accomplish  and  did  accom- 
plish was  to  highlight  for  the  first  time 
In  a  hundred  years  the  various  postal 
services  that  Congress  provided  below 
cost  in  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  the 
extensions  and  enlargements  of  service 
that  were  made  because  the  national  wel- 
fare was  involved.  These  issues  and 
many  others  were  considered  and  made 
the  basis  of  the  statement  of  postal  pol- 
icy. No  rates  were  changed  by  this  sec- 
tion. No  service  was  added  or  sub- 
tracted. No  citizen  received  any  special 
benefit  or  hurt  because  of  it.  What  was 
intended,  and  in  large  measure  accom- 
plished, was  a  statement  of  national  pos- 
tal policy,  Just  as  we  have  in  our  laws 
a  statement  of  national  transportation 
policy. 

Before  this  legislation  was  passed 
there  were  literally  years  of  hearings 
and  studies  made  by  congressional  groups 
on  the  need  for  a  postal  policy — most  of 
them,  to  be  sure,  in  the  other  body — the 


results,  the  backgroimd  studies  were 
freely  available  to  Members  of  this  body 
and  in  partlculsu:  to  the  conferees  who 

spent  hour  after  hour  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  and  honest  appraisal  of  the 
philosophy  governing  oiw  postal  system. 

The  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  only  serve  to  distort  the  prob- 
lem and  might  possibly  lead  to  the  cur- 
tailment of  such  vital  services  as  post 
offices  in  smaller  communities  or  make 
it  imp>ossible  for  some  church  organiza- 
tions to  raise  missionary  funds. 

What  Member  here  does  not  know  of 
post  offices  in  his  own  district  that  have 
been  closed — a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
a  phony  deficit,  despite  the  protests  of 
the  people  it  had  served.  Many  fourth 
class  offices,  threatened  with  such  extinc- 
tion, have  been  saved  only  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  districts  involved.  What  Member  is 
not  aware  of  the  great  work  dene  by  the 
Scout  groups,  the  various  charities,  and 
the  fraternal  organizations?  Can  we  say 
that  the  below  cost  rates  granted  them 
are  not  a  matter  of  postal  policy?  I 
could  go  on  indefinitely  but  the  time 
here  is  limited.  I  wish  only  to  register 
my  grief  that  legislation  which  culminat- 
ed years  of  study  and  which  passed  both 
House  of  Congress  after  prolonged  de- 
bate and  which  is  the  law  today  is  to  be 
thus  uncermoniously  dismissed  and  can- 
celed— legislation  killed  within  the 
framework  of  an  appropriations  bill. 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  declared: 

The  House  Post  Offlce  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  U  attempting  to  cover  up 
postal  subsidies. 

I  am  quoting  Chairman  Olin  John- 
ston: 

The  action  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  Appropriations  In  refusing  to  ear- 
mark funds  called  for  In  title  I  of  Public  Law 
85-426  Is  a  refusal  to  recognize  and  to  sell 
the  public  how  mucl~  the  free  mailing  privi- 
leges voted  by  the  Congress  Is  costing  the 
Government.  These  very  same  members  of 
this  Appropriations  Committee  which  have 
voted  In  the  past  to  continue  free  in-county 
delivery  of  newspapers,  free  mall  for  the 
blind,  preferential  rates  granted  to  so-called 
exempt  or  nonprofit  publications,  low  rates 
on  special  services  such  as  registered  mall, 
money  orders,  and  so  forth,  and  who  con- 
tinue to  bombard  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
with  the  request  for  extensions  of  rural  free 
delivery  routes  and  continuance  of  uneco- 
nomical 3d  and  4th  class  post  offices  are 
apparently  unwlUlrg  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
Nation  what  this  free  service  is  coating  the 
Oovernment. 

Senator  Johnston  said  this  after  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  released  today. 

Senator  Carlson,  ranking  Republican 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Post 
Offlce  and  ClvU  Service  Committee, 
declared : 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  mandat«  set 
forth  In  Public  Law  8&-426  which  enumerates 
In  detail  the  items  of  postal  service  that 
should  be  earmarked  as  public  service,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Is  seeking 
to  inflict  the  minority  opinion  upon  the 
majority  of  a  Congress  that  approved  this 
principle  last  year.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
this  subcommittee  does  not  recognize  the  5 
years  of  hard  labor  that  went  into  the  de- 
velopment of  this  postal  policy  concept  and 


the  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  last  year  to 
tell  the  American  people  why  there  is  a 
postal  deficit  and  who  la  receiving  the  so- 
called  postal  subsidies. 

Both  Senators  declared  an  intention 
to  personally  appear  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
see  that  the  Senate  recognizes  its  ob- 
ligation xmder  Public  Law  85-426.  and 
earmarks  the  $172  million  requested  by 
the  administration  as  public  service  cost. 

During  the  debate  ou  Public  Law  85- 
426.  the  bill  to  increase  postage  rates 
last  year  on  the  Senate  floor,  at  least  4 
days  were  consumed  on  title  I — Postal 
Policy.  The  Senate  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  had  recommended  at 
least  $300  million  which  included  losses 
incurred  by  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
in  operating  uneconomical  third-  and 
fourth-class  post  offices  and  star  routes 
as  well  as  rural  free  delivery  routes.  The 
Senate  agreed  in  conference  with  the 
House  to  eliminate  R.F.D.  routes  from 
the  list  of  public  service  items  that  had 
previously  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  request  of  $172  million  which  the 
House  committee  was  considering  did 
not  include  losses  incurred  in  operating 
third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices  and 
star  routes. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  have  listened  with  some 
interest,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  made  the  statement  that  in 
its  deliberations  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  had  repealed  a  public 
law,  as  I  understand  it.  and  he  somewhat 
described  what  that  repeal  does.  Now, 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  have  clarified 
in  my  own  mind.  What  excuse  or  rea- 
son would  there  be  for  the  repeal  of  any 
public  law  by  the  committee  handling  the 
appropriation?  I  thought  that  legisla- 
tion came  from  the  committee  upon 
which  the  gentleman  serves. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  right;  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  And.  this  is  a  law 
that  was  enacted  by  Congress  and  is  the 
law  today.  It  was  voted  upon  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  attempting  to  actually  repeal  a  law 
already  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  took  the  position  I 
did  on  account  of  reading  the  gentle- 
man's own  prepared  statement,  and  I 
shall  quote  the  last  sentence  from  one  of 
the  paragraphs:  No  matter  what  anyone 
calls  it,  the  appropriation  is  the  same  In 
that  it  neither  adds  nor  subtracts  1  cent 
from  the  General  Treasury.  So,  if  we  are 
giving  as  much  money  to  carry  the  same 
amount  of  mail,  then  what  does  the  gen- 
tleman's law  propose  to  do  other  than 
to  hide  the  actual  deficit?  Now.  I  am 
asking  for  information.  If  your  state- 
ment here — and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man meant  that — is  true,  how  can  you 
point  then,  that  we  may  take  away  some 
of  the  services? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  My  statement,  a 
part  of  which  you  read  is  true  and  cor- 
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rect.  ETvidently  the  gentleman  was  not 
listening  to  my  remarks  that  I  made  a 
few  minutes  ago,  because  I  definitely 
stated  that  the  law  was  passed  on  p>ostaI 
policy  in  the  last  session,  and  this  is  the 
law  today.  Your  Appropriations  C(»n- 
mittee  is  attempting  to  abolish  a  law  of 
the  land  without  legally  repealing  it. 
This  is  not  only  unethical  but  it  is  il- 
legal.   

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
saying,  and  correctly  so,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  policy  act  of  last  year  pro- 
Vide  for  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  of 
where  the  money  is  allocated  to  public 
services  or  to  postal  deficit,  and  that  if  it 
is  lumped  simply  as  a  deficit,  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  where  it  goes.  It  is  just  a 
big  lump  sum  showing  a  deficit.  So, 
without  getting  into  the  merits  ^f 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  public  serv- 
ice or  deficit,  this  $172  million,  certainly 
the  law  as  passed  last  year  provides  for 
that  full  disclosure  and  earmarks  it  item 
for  item. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct.  I  contend,  and  I  think 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress contend  hkewise,  that  when  this 
Congress  passes  a  law,  no  committee, 
whether  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  any  other,  shall  so  attempt  to 
erase  it. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cor- 
BiTT],  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Civil  Service  and  Post  Offlce. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
noted  historian  once  said  that  the  only 
certain  thing  he  knew  about  history  was 
that  the  people  never  learn  anythmg 
from  history.  Prom  time  to  time 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Republic 
people  have  come  forward  with  the 
notion  that  the  Post  Offlce  should  pay  its 
own  way,  that  the  users  of  the  mail 
should  pay  into  the  Treasury  or  into  the 
Post  Offlce  Department  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  it  costs  to  han- 
dle the  mail.  Repeatedly  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Post  Offlce  Establish- 
ment this  ha.s  been  proved  to  be  not  only 
unsound  but  decidedly  unfair  to  the  users 
of  the  mall.  The  reasons  for  that  are 
quite  obvious.  I  cannot  read  too  much 
history  to  the  committee  today— I  am 
Bolng  to  read  a  lltUe— but  it  comes  down 
to  this,  if  I  can  simplify  it. 

We.  as  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Congresses  have  from  time  to  time  di- 
rected the  Post  Offlce  to  perform  certain 
functions  at  a  calculated  loss.  The 
clearest  example  is  when  Congress 
decided  by  law  that  all  mall  transmitted 
by  the  blind  shall  be  free.  We  decreed 
that  the  Post  Offlce  Department  render 
all  kinds  of  services  which  cost,  as  a  total. 
perhaps  up  to  $300  million  a  year. 

So  the  question  comes  to  this:  Should 
the  users  of  the  mail,  or  the  Treasury, 
pay  for  these  services  which  do  not  and 
cannot  ever  pay  their  own  way?  As  I 
say.  one  example  Is  free  mall  to  the  blind. 
That  is  a  clear  example  of  public  service 


that    should     be     chargeable     to     the 
Treasury. 

When  you  get  into  the  matter  of  third- 
and  fourth-class  post  ofQces  it  becomes 
vague  as  to  just  what  part  of  their  total 
calculated  loss  each  year  is  public  serv- 
ice and  what  part  is  postal  service  used 
by  the  mailers.  Certainly  we  know,  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  deny,  that  there  is  not 
a  third-  or  fourth-class  post  offlce  in  the 
United  States,  not  one  out  of  some  28.000, 
that  does  not  lose  money.  None  of  them 
makes  a  profit.  If  anyone  wants  to  ad- 
vocate that  we  close  all  the  third-  and 
fourth-class  post  offices,  all  right.  The 
Carlson  committee  which  made  exten- 
sive studies  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
service  said  that  we  lose  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $119  million  a  year,  and  they 
recommend  that  some  ix>rtion  of  it — 
perhaps  $70  million — be  considered  pub- 
lic service.  This  mail  costs  three  times 
as  much  as  ordinary  mail  to  deliver. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  put  the  Post 
Offlce  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  if  they 
want  to  make  it  pay  its  own  way,  they 
ought  to  close  every  third-  and  fourth- 
class  post  offlce.  They  ought  to  shut 
down  the  rural  routes,  just  as  the  Amer- 
ican Express  Co.  would  do  if  they  were 
faced  with  that  problem,  or  as  any  busi- 
ness would  do. 

You  cannot  Just  keep  piling  up  the 
cost  to  the  users  of  the  mail  because  we 
keep  piling  up  expenses  against  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  say  when  people 
call  this  a  dishonest  policy  they  ought 
to  say  very  frankly  that  we  are  taxing 
some  segments  of  the  public,  some  seg- 
ments of  American  business,  to  finance 
the  policies  of  Congress;  that  benefit 
somebody  else. 

Let  us  Just  take  a  moment  of  history. 
This  is  from  Congressman  Clyde  Kelly's 
book  "U.S.  Postal  PoUcy"  pubUshed  in 
1935.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  chair- 
men of  the  Post  Offlce  Committee  we 
ever  had.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Post 
Offlce.  After  pointing  out  how  hard  a 
time  we  had  getting  the  postal  service 
going  he  said  that: 

In  1851  the  Congress  adopted  the  poUcy  of 
service  first  and.  although  often  vigorously 
assailed,  that  policy  has  continued,  from  that 
day  to  this,  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  Postal 
Establishment. 

He  goes  on: 

It  was  no  longer  to  be  a  question  of  arith- 
metic but  of  public  good. 

The  theory  that  postal  progreai  must  de- 
pend on  receipts  had  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  The  needs  of 
a  rapidly  growing  Republic  doomed  such  a 
policy. 

Later  on  that  act  of  1851  was  attacked 
by  politically  appointed  Postmaster 
Generals  who  did  not  know  beans  about 
the  service  or  the  establishment,  and 
every  time  the  self-sustaining  policy  was 
tried  it  resulted  in  almost  a  complete 
breakup  of  the  Postal  Establishment  and 
had  to  be  terminated. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  sorry  the  argiunent  has 
got  into  a  rather  vitriolic  tone. 

The  matter  of  the  ix)st  office  service 
involves  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  wsmt  to  study  it  care- 
fully, I  recommend  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  that  they  look  at  some 
of  the  tens  of  volumes  of  testimony  and 


rejMjrts  and  the  years  of  history  of  this 
great  debate  on  postal  policy.  They  are 
very  revealing.  I  think  there  is  proper 
ground  for  compromise.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  last  year  came  close  to  that,  and 
I  think  that  whatever  is  the  situation,  I 
will  agree  that  those  things  which  are 
chargeable  to  the  users  of  mail  ought  to 
be  charged  to  them,  and  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  charged  to  the  Treasury  be- 
cause of  acts  of  Congress  ought  to  be 
charged  to  the  Treasury.  Then  we  could 
all  feel  that  we  were  doing  an  honest 
Job. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman frMH  Michigan  I  Mr.  LesinskiI. 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  here  advocating  that  second-class 
mail  pay  the  same  rate  as  first  class,  for 
it  would  tend  to  nullify  second  class.  I 
believe,  though,  that  we  should  be  a  lit- 
tle more  careful  as  to  what  we  say.  Sec- 
ond-class mail  today  brings  in  a  little 
over  $65  million.  If  the  second-class 
mail  paid  the  same  rates  that  first  class 
does,  we  would  be  astounded,  and  we 
would  have  so  much  money  left  over  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  that  we 
would  be  able  to  build  a  lot  of  post  offices 
and  refimd  money  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Department 
dated  in  1957,  prior  to  the  increase  from 
3  to  4  cents,  and  I  will  place  the  letter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

SEPTzacBia  4. 1957. 
Hon.  John  Lxsinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Conckessman  Lesinski:  This  is  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  22  requesting 
confirmation  of  an  unofficial  report  that  the 
amount  of  revenues  which  second-class  mail 
would  bring  In  at  first-class  rates  would  be 
between  91.2  billion  and  91-3  bUllon. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree,  that  In  the  event  second-class 
rates  were  raised  to  the  level  of  first-class 
rates.  It  would  put  an  end  to  many  of  the 
publishers  of  the  country,  and  In  all  proba- 
bility produce  little  more  revenues  than  are 
produced  today. 

If.  few  the  purpose  of  answering  your  hy- 
pothetical question,  we  assume  that  present 
second-class  volume  wlU  remain  unchanged, 
it  may  then  be  said  that  the  amount  of  reve- 
nues cited  above  is  correct  on  a  strictly  arith- 
metical basis. 

I  trust  that  this  answers  your  question 
fully,  and  if  not.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide 
any  additional  Information  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Deputy  Postmaster  OeneraU 

The  letter  states  very  simply  that  If 
the  second-class  mall  paid  first-class 
rates,  it  would  bring  in  between  $1,200 
million  and  $1,300  million.  The  letter 
does  not  consider  the  additional  Increase 
of  last  year.  I  point  that  out  not  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  that  second  class 
should  bear  the  same  rates  as  first  class, 
but  to  show  the  big  discrepancy.  Ooing 
back  again  mto  histoid,  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  second  class  received  sF>ecial 
rates.  Congress  has  many  times  reiter- 
ated, if  we  check  the  record,  that  second- 
class  mail  is  for  the  education  of  the 
American  public  or  as  stated  for  the 
dissemination  of  information. 
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Therefore  the  criteria  is  set  by  the 
laws  and  precedent  preceding  us.  The 
American  public  Is  to  be  Informed  thor- 
oughly on  what  is  going  on  and  second- 
class  mall  should  be  given  special  con- 
sideration. Do  not  forget  in  1932  Con- 
gress raised  second-class  rates  30 
percent  and  also  raised  flrst-class  rates 
from  2  to  3  cents.  In  1933  the  second- 
class  Increase  was  repealed.  In  1951  we 
raised  second-class  rates  30  percent  and 
that  rate  was  18  years  overdue  at  that 
time.  When  I  tried  last  year  to  Increase 
second-class  rates  an  additional  10  per- 
cent a  year  to  bring  in  additional  reve- 
nue. I  was  a  lone  individual  here  with 
very  little  help.  To  criticize  us  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  doing.  I  do  not  think  is  appropri- 
ate. We  studied  the  problem  thorough- 
ly. We  gave  it  full  consideration.  We 
have  reviewed  all  the  facts  and  figures. 
To  My  that  In  order  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, we  should  raise  the  flrst-class  rate 
from  4  cents  to  8  cents  or  even  7  cents 
Is  quite  farfetched.  First  of  all,  they  say 
the  users  should  pay  the  freight.  Then 
they  say  that  flrst-class  mail  should  be 
raised  to  7  cents  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  second-class  rates  would  have 
to  be  raised  20  times  that  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  equivalent  of  the  flrst-class 
mail. 

To  give  you  another  Idea  briefly.  I 
talked  to  a  postmaster  in  the  Detroit 
area.  He  claims  that  100,767  copies  of 
a  paper  were  mailed  out.  The  income 
from  these  papers  was  $592.29.  That  is 
Just  a  little  bit  over  a  half  cent  per  copy 
to  pay  for  mailing.  Many  papers  are 
sent  for  less  and  some  for  a  little  more 
depending  on  the  weight  and  size.  To 
give  everyone  an  idea  as  to  the  differen- 
tial of  rates — why  do  not  those  who  are 
criticizing  the  rates  and  advocating  a 
first -class  Increase  send  a  magazine  like 
Life  or  any  magazine  first  class?  It  now 
costs  the  publisher  I'i  cents  or  there- 
abouts to  send  the  same  magazine. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  following 
statistics  showing  the  differences  be- 
tween flrst-class  mail,  which  is  used  by 
the  average  American  when  he  writes  a 
letter,  and  second-class  mail,  which  is 
used  by  the  big  magazine  publishers. 
The  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1958: 


Pieces  handlod 

Total  wt'lRht 

Total  revenue 


1st  clo-ss  mail 


32,21«.319.000 

«21.'»()2.()0() 

SI.  IKU.  441.000 


2d  class  mail 


7, 147, 9.V5. 000 
2.  fi05, 07«,  000 

se.').  &a,  000 


Total  Income  from  all  claiwes  of  mall.  $2,314,038,000. 

Therefore,  of  the  total  income  to  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  in  flscal  year 
1958 — which,  incidentally,  was  before 
the  4-cent  rate  went  into  effect — flrst- 
class  mall  was  already  producing  over 
47  percent  while  the  big  business  users 
of  second-class  mall  contributed  only  a 
little  over  2  percent.  Add  airmail  rev- 
enue of  $136,580,000  to  flrst-class  mail 
revenues  and  you  will  see  that  the  every- 
day users  of  the  4-cent  and  7-cent 
stamps  are  the  ones  who  are  carrying 
the  burden  of  postal  costs,  while  the 
postman  who  delivers  your  mail  has  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  one-third  of  a 
pound  on  an  average  for  each  piece  of 


second  class  mall,  but  only  one  thirty- 
second  of  a  pound  for  each  average 
piece  of  first-class  mall. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  would  do  well 
to  devote  our  efforts  toward  closing  the 
tax  loopholes  and  special  concessions  to 
big  business  in  order  to  get  additional 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government, 
Instead  of  constantly  trying  to  milk  the 
small  Individual  taxpayer  and  small 
businessman. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  state 
the  position  of  the  committee  on  this 
question  of  public  service.  Last  year, 
you  will  recall,  when  Public  Law  426  was 
passed,  which  is  the  law  increasing  pos- 
tal rates,  it  was  flrst  passed  by  the  House 
and  then  went  over  to  the  other  body 
which  added  this  provision  defining  pub- 
lic services.  It  was  not  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  It  camo  back  to 
this  body  right  at  the  close  of  the  session 
and  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  con- 
ference. The  conference  committee 
worked  over  it  and  it  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  I  recall  it,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Congress. 
Everything  was  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
The  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  expressed  myself  also  as 
being  opposed  to  it,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  agreed  to  the  conference 
report.  Now,  what  did  it  provide?  It 
provided  that  the  definition  of  public 
services  should  include  the  loss  on  star 
routes  and  on  third-  and  fourth-class 
post  offices.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  why 
the  losses  on  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices  are  a  public  service  and  the  losses 
on  first-  and  second-cla^s  post  offices  are 
not  a  public  service,  I  would  appreciate 
enlightenment. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
the  entire  postal  service  is  a  public  serv- 
ice; otherwise  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  have  no  business 
operating  the  postal  system. 

But  when  you  begin  to  single  out  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  service  and  say  "This  is 

public  service,  and  this  Is  not."  it  is 
absolutely  ludicrous,  in  my  judgment. 

The  President  said  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  could  not  determine  the  loss 
for  star  routes  and  third  and  fourth 
class  post  ofifices;  therefore,  nothing  was 
included  in  the  budget  for  that  item. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  wanted  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  to  me  to  express  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  signing  Public  Law 
426  of  the  85th  Congress.  The  President 
said  this: 

There  are  In  the  bill  several  matters  which 
cause  me  grave  concern.  The  flrst  Is  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  postal  services  costs  which 
are  assessed  against  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Cer- 
tain items  identlfled  as  •'public  services." 
such  as  the  star-route  system,  are  not  services 
at  all  but  are  basic  components  of  the  system 
of  moving  mall  between  post  offices.  The 
consequence  of  this  mlsconstrual  of  the  pub- 
lic services  performed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  to  burden  the  Treasury  an- 
nually with  tlOO  million  or  more  of  operating 
costs  which  logically  and  equitably  should 


be  paid  by  the  users  of  the  malls  by  means 
of  proper  rates  of  postage.  The  concept  of 
public  service  which  is  Inherent  In  the  bill  Is 
clearly  in  error  and  without  precedent.  The 
true  measure  of  the  cost  of  the  public  services 
Ijcrformed  by  the  Post  OflQce  Department  is 
the  loss  of  revenue  arising  from  speclflc  rate 
concessions  made  under  the  law  to  certain 
subclasses  of  mall  users. 

Mr.  GARY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANPIEID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GARY.  Now,  let  me  read  you 
what  Mr.  Sessions,  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  had  to  say^about  thli 
matter.  You  will  find  it  at  page  106  of 
the  hearings.    He  said:         ' 

Mr.  ScsaioNt.  My  personal  eonvlctlona  are 
the  public  strvlces  concept  la  a  most  dangtr-/ 
ous  vehicle,  and  If  it  is  carried  out  to  Its 
possible  logical  concluflun,  I  ftel  It  can 
dMtroy  the  ability  o(  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  opernte  on  a  pay*Mt-you-fo  basis. 
I  foresee  that  successive  ipsslons  of  Congrtn 
will  be  beset  by  pressure  ({roups  Mtking  to 
be  included  as  beneflclarlet  of  this  concept. 

This  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  Poet 
Office  Department  to  charge  for  its  eervioes 
which  it  Is  now  giving. 

We  have  been  accused  of  a  possible 
Interference  with  the  delivery  of  mail. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  would  have 
condemned  the  public  service  concept  if 
he  had  thought  that  it  would  help  the 
postal  service?  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  expressed  itself  as  opposed  to 
the  definition  of  public  services  as  set 
forth  in  Public  Law  426. 

There  is  one  other  item  I  wish  to  men- 
tion, and  that  is  the  appropriation  of 
$172  million  to  cover  this  so-called  public 
service  in  handling  free  mail  which  is 
still  in  the  bill.  Instead  of  figuring  the 
loss  on  the  basis  of  what  that  free  mail 
would  pay  if  it  were  not  free,  in  other 
words,  because  of  the  differential  in  rates 
between  free  mail  and  what  it  would 
pay,  they  are  estimating  the  entire  cost 

of  carrying  that  free  mall.  The  dilTer- 
ential  In  rates  would  be  only  a  difference 
of  about  $30  mllUon.  Therefore,  under 
no  circumstances  should  this  Item  be 

considered  as  an  item  of  $172  million. 
At  the  most  it  would  be  $30  million.  But 
our  committee  was  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  of  funds  for  a 
defective  concept,  unwisely  conceived 
and  inaccurately  priced,  and  we  struck 
the  entire  item  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CederbergI. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
postal  policy  is  a  matter  that  concerns 
me.  I  want  at  this  time  to  say  that  I 
think  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  correct.  I  believe  it  is 
Inadequate  and  wrong  to  charge  as  part 
of  the  postal  policy,  charge  to  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  the  cost  of  such  serv- 
ices as  third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices 
and  the  star-route  system. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  Is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  entire  system. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
about  charging  too  much  to  postal  policy 
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is  this :  Tlie  $172  million,  as  I  understand 
It.  will  not  really  reflect  the  true  deficit 
of  the  Department.  In  other  words,  if 
approximately  $350  million,  which  ts  the 
deficit  now.  and  the  $172  million  of  pub- 
lic service  are  added  up  It  reaches  a 
total  of  something  over  $600  million  of 
actual  and  real  deficit  to  the  D^Nurt- 
ment 

I  am  ooneemed  about  charging  too 
much  to  iKMtal  policy  because  I  realize 
that  when  we  come  to  facing  a  $350 
million  deficit  It  will  not  refiect  the  true 
deficit.  We  find  very  little  sentiment  to 
do  anything  about  Increasing  the  rates 
to  make  up  that  part  which  we  claim  is 
not  public  service  yet  shows  up  In  th« 
deficit.  That  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
concerns  me  because  I  believe  when  we 
face  these  rate  problems  we  should  take 
a  look  at  the  overall  deficit  of  the 
Department. 

There  are  some  legitimate  charges  to 
public  service,  for  Instance,  the  mall  of 
the  blind,  certain  mall  that  Is  handled 
for  nonprofit  organisations.  There  are 
some  real  legitimate  charges  that  can  be 
made  to  public  service,  but  I  fall  to  see 
how  we  can  Justify  $172  million.  If  we 
continue  from  year  to  year  to  Increase 
the  amount  that  we  are  going  to  charge 
for  public  service,  then,  in  my  opinion, 
we  are  going  to  put  off  inevitably  or  at 
least  beyond  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
when  we  will  again  face  the  very  facts 
that  rate  increases  are  necessary. 

What  class  of  mall  they  should  go  on 
is  a  matter  for  the  legislative  committee 
to  xmdertake  to  decide.  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  going  overboard  on  this  public 
service  item,  and  unless  we  pare  it  down 
to  something  reasonable  we  are  very  apt 
to  be  in  trouble.  As  I  said  before,  I  have 
no  objection  to  legitimate  public  services 
being  charged  to  the  Public  Treasury,  but 
when  we  continue  with  deficits  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  something  like 
$500  million  a  year,  then  I  think  we 
better  take  a  good  look  at  the  situation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  even  if  we 
went  for  this  $172  million  for  pubUc 
services,  what  about  the  $350  million 
deficit  that  still  exists?    No  one  seems 

to  be  very  much  concerned  about  that. 
There  is  where  the  taxpayer  picks  up 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  is  being  charged 
to  public  service  and  I  think  that  Is 

wrong. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  dlstingiiished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johan- 

SENl. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  simply  want  to  support  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  able  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cedkrbirq].  who  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  during  the  2  or 
3  years  that  I  served  on  the  committee, 
during  which  the  matter  of  postal  rate 
increases  was  being  considered,  we  were 
being  constantly  bludgeoned  over  the 
head  with  this  argument  of  setting  up 
some  set  of  public  service  standards. 
We  were  told  continually  that  there 
should  not  be  any  rate  Increase  untU 
that  was  done.    In  other  words,  this 


whole  concept  which  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
have  rightly  identlfled  was  used  for  2 
or  3  years  In  an  effort  to  forestall  any 
rate  increases.  If  it  becomes  estab- 
lished, and  particularly  on  the  scale  that 
was  proposed,  as  a  permanent  fixture. 
I  am  confident  It  will  be  used  again  and 
even  more  effectively  as  a  device  for  pre- 
venting an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
cost  of  the  postal  service  to  the  users  of 
the  service. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  the 
stand  it  has  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  u  follows: 

Bt  it  tnaefd  by  tHe  Senate  and  Notut  of 
ntpr^itntativM  of  tht  VnUtd  State*  of 
XmeHoa  in  Oongrtu  M$MmbM,  Tliat  tht  fol- 
lowing lums  art  approprlattd,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Trtaeury  not  otherwlM  appro- 
prlattd. for  tht  Trtaiury  and  Pott  OfBot  Dt- 
partmenu.  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
Statee  for  the  fltoal  year  tndlng  Junt  SO, 
IMO.  namely: 

TTTLS  V-naAMWt  DirAaTMlNT 

Oj^loe  0/  tht  8»er9tary 
Salariti  and  Bxpenttt 
For  neceteary  tsptnett  in  tht  Oflot  of  tht 
Stcreury,  Inoludlng  tht  optratlon  and 
mainttnanot  of  tht  Trtttury  BuUding  and 
Annex  thereof;  ttrviett  at  authorlatd  by  etc- 
tlon  15  of  the  Act  at  August  a,  IBte  (6  U.8.O. 
SSa),  at  rates  for  Indtvidualt  not  to  exceed 
$50  per  diem;  and  the  purchatt  of  uniformi 
for  tlevator  operators;  $3,300,000. 

Bureau  of  Aeoounta 

Salariee  and  Sspenatt 

For  neceasary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Accounts.  $3,404,000. 

IUI.A«TKfl     AND     XXPXKSX8,     DIVISIOIT     OF 
OISBOBSUfXMT 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Division  of 
Disbursement.  $21,500,000. 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Delft 
Administering  the  Public  Debt 

Por  necessary  expenses  connected  with  any 
public-debt  Issues  of  tbe  United  States,  $47,- 
000.000. 

Ojl^ce  of  the  Treasurer 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Vor  necessary  expenses  of  tbe  Office  of  the 
Treasurer,  $17,500,000. 

Bureau  of  Cuatoma 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Customs,  Including  piu-cbase  of  seventy-five 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only,  of  which  f<Hty  for  police-type  use  may 
exceed  by  $300  eacb  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year; 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ised by  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  as 
amended  (5  n.S.C.  2131);  services  as  author- 
ised by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (6  U.S.C.  55a) ;  and  awards  of  compen- 
sation to  informers  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  August  13,  1953  (22  JJB.C.  401); 
$53,865,000. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Bcdarlee  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  including  purchase  (not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  for  replacement  only, 
of  which  forty  for  police-type  use  may  ex- 
ceed by  $300  each  the  general  purchase  price 
limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year)  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehldee;  and  t«nr- 
Icet  as  authorised  by  section  15  of  tht  Act 
of  August  2.  1945  (6  U.S.C.  55a) .  and  of  tx- 


pert  witneatet  at  such  rates  as  may  be  de- 
tomined  by  the  Oommlssloner;  $368,000,000. 

Bureau  of  Narcotic* 

Salariee  and  Expenses 

For  neottsary  expenses  of  tht  Bureau  of 
Marcotlca.  Including  services  as  authorized 
by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.8.C.  55a) ;  and  liirt  of  paattnger  motor 
vthicltt;  $4,080,000. 

United  States  Secret  Service 
Salaries  and  Expeneet 
For  ntctttary  txpensee  of  the  United  States 
Btortt  Strvict,  Including  purobast  (not  to 
esottd  thirty-ttvtn,  of  which  twtnty-flvt  art 
for  replacement  only,  Inoludinff  ten  for 
pollce-type  uat  which  may  txottd  by  $136 
taoh  the  gtntral  purohatt  prtot  limitation 
for  tht  currtnt  fiscal  ytar)  and  hire  of  pas- 
ttxigtr  motor  vthlolti,  $4,000,000. 

Salaritt  and  Ixptnstt.  Wbitt  Boutt  Pollot 
For  ntotttary  txptnstt  of  tht  Whitt  Boutt 
Pollot,  inoludlng  uniforms  and  tqulpmtnt. 
and  for  ptrformlng  tuoh  prottotlvt  dutltt  in 
tht  Whitt  Boutt  artai  of  tht  meutlTt  OAot 
Building  u  tht  Storttary  may  prttoribt. 

$1,058,000. 

Salaritt  and  Bxptnstt.  Ouard  Forot 

For  ntotttary  txptnstt  of  tht  guard  forot 
for  Tlrtttury  Dtpartmtnt  buildlngi  In  tht 
Dlitriot  of  Columbia,  inoludlng  purohttt,  re- 
pair, and  oltanlng  of  uniforms,  $$$$,000. 

Bartau  of  th9  Mint 

Salaritt  and  Bxptnstt 

For  ntotttary  exptnttt  of  tht  Burtau  of 
the  Mint,  Including  purchatt  and  mainte- 
nance of  uniforms  and  aooettorlts  for 
guards;  purchatt  of  ont  patttngtr  motor  vt- 
hidt  for  rtplaotmtnt  only;  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  for  the  expenses  at  tht  annual 
assay  commission;   $4300,000. 

Coast  Ouard 
Operating  XKpensts 
Tot  necessary  ezi^naes  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Ck>ast  Ouard,  not 
otlierwlse  provided  for.  Including  hire  to 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  Avigiist  2, 
1946  (6  U^.C.  6fia);  purchase  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty-two  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
replacement  only;  maintenance,  operation, 
and  repair  of  aircraft;  recreation  and  wel- 
fare; and  uniforms  or  aUowaocee  therefor, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1954,  as  amended  (5  n.S.C.  2181);  $180.- 
000,000:  Provided,  That  the  number  of  air- 
craft on  liand  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  ex- 
clusive of  planes  and  parts  stored  to  meet 
future  attrition:  Provided  further.  That 
amounts   equal  to  the  obligated  balances 

against  the  appropriations  for  "Operating 
exp>enses"  for  the  two  jMreceding  years,  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this 
appropriation,  and  such  merged  ^^oprta- 
tlon  shall  be  avaUable  as  one  fiind.  except 
for  accounting  purposes  of  the  Coast  Ouard. 
for  the  payment  of  obligations  {unperly  in- 
curred against  such  prior  year  appropria- 
tions and  against  this  appropriation:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  except  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(20  U.S.C.  236-244),  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schooling  for  dependents  of  Coast 
Ouard  personnel  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  in  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding an  average  of  $250  per  student, 
when  it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  schools.  If  any,  available  in  the  locality 
are  unable  to  provide  adequately  the  edu- 
cation of  such  dependents,  and  the  Coast 
Ouard  may  provide  for  the  tran^x>rtatlon  of 
•aid  dependents  between  such  schools  and 
their  plaoee  of  residence  when  the  schools 
art  not  aoottsible  to  such  dependents  by 
regular  means  of  transportation. 
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Acquisition,  ConatrucUon.  and  Improve- 
ments 
For  necessary  expenses  of  acquisition,  con- 
struction, rebuilding,  and  Improvement  of 
aid*  to  navigation,  shore  facilities,  vessels, 
and  aircraft,  including  equipment  related 
thereto;  and  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1»4«  (6  UJS.C. 
55a);  $22,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Retired  Pay 

For  retired  pay.  Including  the  payment  of 
obligations  therefor  otherwise  chargeable  to 
lapsed  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and 
payments  under  the  Uniformed  Services  Con- 
tingency Option  Act  of  1953,  929.500,000. 

Reserve  Training 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law  (14 
U.S.C.  751-762;  37  U.S.C.  231-319).  Including 
direct  expenses  and  repayment  to  other 
Coctft  Guard  appropriations  for  Indirect  ex- 
penses, for  regular  personnel,  or  reserve  per- 
sonnel while  on  active  duty,  engaged  pri- 
marily In  administration  and  operation  of 
tbe  reserve  program;  purchase  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only;  and  the  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  aircraft;  915,500,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  amounts  equal  to  the  obligated 
balances  against  the  appropriations  for  "Re- 
serve training",  for  the  two  preceding  years 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this 
appropriation,  and  such  merged  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  as  one  fund,  except  for 
accounting  purposes  of  the  Coast  Ouard,  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  properly  in- 
curred against  such  prior  year  appropria- 
tions and  against  this  appropriation. 
Liquidation  o/  corporate  assets 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  with- 
in the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  au- 
thority available  therefor  and  In  accord 
with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and 
commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitations  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the 
OoTemment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying 
out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  following  func- 
tions, except  as  hereinafter  provided: 
Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses,  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  Liquida- 
tion Fund 

Not  to  exceed  $90,000  (to  be  computed  on 
an  accrual  basis)  of  the  funds  derived  from 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1957  (22  Federal  Register  4633) 
shall  be  available  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  administrative  expenses  incident  to 
the  liquidation  of  said  fimctlons.  Including 
use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks:  Provided.  That  as  used 
herein  the  term  "administrative  expenses" 
shall  be  construed  to  include  all  salaries  and 
wages,  services  perlcM-med  on  a  contract  or 
fee  basis,  and  travel  and  other  expenses.  In- 
cluding the  purchase  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, of  administrative  offices:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  limiting  amount  heretofore 
stated  for  administrative  expenses  shall  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  expenses  of  services  performed  on 
a  contract  or  fee  basis  In  connection  with 
the  termination  of  contracts  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  legal  services;  and  all  adminis- 
trative expenses,  reimbursable  from  otber 
Government  agencies:  ProiHded  further. 
That  the  distribution  of  administrative  ex- 
penses to  the  accounts  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  generally  recognized  ac« 
counting  principles  and  practices. 

This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Treasury 
Department  Appropriation  Act,  1960". 


TTTLK  n POST  OITICX  DKPASTICXNT 

Contribution  to  the  postal  fund 
For  admlnlijtration  and  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  postal  serv- 
ice, there  Is  hereby  appropriated  the  aggre- 
gate amotint  of  postal  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1960,  as  authorized  by 
law  (39  U.S.C.  786,  794a).  together  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
such  revenues  and  the  total  of  the  appro- 
priations hereinafter  specified  and  the  sum 
needed  may  be  advanced  to  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department  upon  requisition  of  the  Post- 
master General,  for  the  following  purposes, 
namely: 
Current  authorizations  out  of  postal  fund 

Administration.  Regional  Operation, 
and  Research 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  administration  of  the  postal 
service,  operaUon  of  Uie  inspection  service 
and  regional  offices,  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  SeiHem- 
ber  1.  1954,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2131).  and 
conduct  of  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram (including  current  Increases  in  prior 
year  contracts  thereunder),  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a);  manage- 
ment studies;  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  mis- 
cellaneous and  emergency  expenses;  rewards 
for  inrormation  and  services  concerning  vio- 
lations of  postal  laws  and  regulations,  cur- 
rent and  prior  fiscal  years,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Postmaster  General  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  services  are  rendered 
or  information  furnished;  expenses  of  dele- 
gates designated  by  the  Postmaster  General 
to  attend  meetings  and  congresses  for  the 
purpose  of  nuiklng  postal  arrangements  with 
foreign  governments  pursuant  to  law,  and 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  of  such  expenses  to  be 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Postmaster  General;  and  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  for  rev.ards  for  Information  and  serv- 
ices, as  provided  for  herein,  shall  be  paid  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
accounted  for  solely  on  his  certificate;  and 
settlement  of  claims,  pursuant  to  law,  cur- 
rent and  prior  fiscal  years,  for  damages,  and 
for  losses  resulting  from  unavoidable  cas- 
ualty; $71,500,000. 

Operations 
For  expenses  necessary  for  postal  opera- 
tions, not  otherwise  provided  for,  including 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2131);  for  repair  of  ve- 
hicles owned  by,  or  under  control  of.  units 
of  the  National  Guard  and  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  where 
repairs  are  made  necessary  because  of  utiliza- 
tion of  such  vehicles  in  the  postal  service, 
and  for  other  activities  conducted  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  pursuant  to  law; 
$2,988,000,000:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  any  appropriation  available 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  may  be  transferred,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  any 
other  such  appropriation  or  appropriations; 
but  the  appropriation  "Administration,  re- 
gional operation,  and  research",  shall  not  be 
increased  by  more  than  $1,000,000  as  a  result 
of  such  transfers:  Provided  further.  That 
functions  flmmced  by  the  appropriations 
available  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated therefor,  may  l^e  transferred,  in 
addition  to  the  appropriation  transfers  other- 
wise authorized  in  this  Act  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  between 
such  appropriations  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  improve  a<lmlnlstration  and  operations: 
Provided  further.  That  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  branches  may  be  reimbursed  for  expendi- 
tures as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States 
on  accoimt  of  Post  Office  Department  opera- 
tions. 


Transportation 

For  payments  for  transportation  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  malls  by  air,  land,  and 
water  transportation  facilities.  Including  cur- 
rent and  prior  fiscal  years  settlements  with 
foreign  countries  for  handling  of  mail, 
$524,000,000. 

Facilities 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
postal  facilities,  buildings,  and  field  postal 
communication  service;  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
September  1.  1954.  as  amended  (5  U.8.C. 
2131):  procurement  of  stamps  and  account- 
able paper,  postal  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  storage  of  vehicles  owned  by,  or  under 
control  of,  units  of  the  National  Guard  and 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Gvovernment;  $188,660,000:  Provided.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
repair,  alteration,  and  Improvement  of  the 
mail  equipment  shops  at  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  payment  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  of  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
repair,  alteration,  preservation,  renovation. 
Improvement,  and  equipment  of  federally 
owned  property  used  for  postal  purposes,  In- 
cluding improved  lighting,  color,  and  ventila- 
tion for  the  specialized  conditions  in  space 
occupied  for  postal  purposes. 

Postal  modernization 

For  postal  modernization  as  authoriced  by 
tlUe  III  of  the  Act  of  May  27.  1958  (72  SUt. 
144).  $75,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
payment  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  repair,  alteration,  preservation, 
renovation.  Improvement,  and  equipment  of 
federally  owned  property  used  for  postal  piir- 
poses.  including  improved  lighting,  color,  and 
ventilation  for  the  specialized  conditions  in 
space  occupied  for  postal  purposes,  and  for 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1940  (5  U.S  C.  55a). 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Post  Office 
Department  Appropriation  Act,  1960". 

TTTL*    in — TAX    COtJirP    or    THl    UHITU)    STATCS 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  including  contract 
stenographic  reporting  services,  $1,535,000: 
Provided.  That  travel  expenses  of  the  Judges 
shall  be  paid  upon  the  written  certificate  of 
the  Judge. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Treasury- 
Post  Office  Appropriation  Act,  1960". 

Mr.  GARY  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  hearing  a 
lot.  the  last  couple  of  days  especially, 
about  balancing  the  budget,  and  I  cer- 
tainly am  in  favor  of  balancing  the 
budget.  And.  we  have  been  hearing  a 
lot  also  about  the  postal  deficit  or  the 
deficit  in  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  certainly  we  want  to  do  what  we  can 
to  eliminate  any  wasteful  expenditures 
in  that  regard.  But,  I  do  think  there  is 
a  big  difference  between  investing 
three-tenths  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  future  of  America  and  some  of 
these  expenditures  that  are  being  made 
by  the  executive  department  that 
are    going    down    the    rathole,    and    I 
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am  talking  about  some  of  the  feather- 
bedding  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  Government. 
The  real  spenders  are  those  who  are 
featherbedding  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
Government,  and  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  just  what  I  am  talking  about. 
We  find  that  in  the  Post  OflQce  E>epart- 
ment,  in  the  position  of  postal  super- 
visor, which  is  nonproductive  work — this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  clerks  and 
carriers — in  the  year  1952  there  were 
20,864;  in  1953  there  were  21,481;  in  1954 
there  were  21,632;  in  1955,  22,107;  in 
1956,  22,771:.  in  1957.  23.255;  in  1958. 
24,792;  in  1959,  26,007;  and  request  for 
1960,  26,961.  Figures  are  as  of  Jime  30 
for  each  year. 

Now  we  have  a  proposal  for  26,961  in 
1960.  an  increase  of  6.097  nonproductive 
workers  since  1952.  and  the  cost  of 
those  additional  nonproductive  personnel 
Is  almost  $50  million  per  year.  Now,  I 
think  we  should  give  more  attention  to 
the  featherbedding  in  the  upper  echelons 
of  this  Government  by  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  and  we 
should  consider  those  expenditures  much 
different  than  the  Investments  in  the 
future  of  America,  such  as  dams  on  our 
rivers,  airports  for  our  ever-expanding 
and  fast-moving  transportation  system, 
and  housing  for  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  the  gentlnnan  suggest- 
ing that  all  supervisory  personnel  be 
eliminated  from  this  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  additional  6,000  that  have  been 
added,  that  are  not  producing  any  ad- 
ditional service  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Are  you  offering  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  them? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  preiMirlng 
to  take  care  of  the  matter  through  the 
regular  channels. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  would  be  in  order  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  eliminate  those  positions. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  make 
sure  the  executive  department  does  not 
lay  off  productive  personnel.  The  way 
they  have  been  operating,  they  would 
probably  lay  off  productive  employees 
instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  upper 
echelon  nonproductive  employees. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  could  be  stated  In 
your  amendment  that  the  reductions 
apply  to  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  also 
speaking  here  of  the  future  appropria- 
tions that  will  come  up  for  the  different 
departments  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Then,  the  gentleman 
has  no  amendment  to  offer  at  this  time? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  also  tak- 
ing the  matter  up  with  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  arield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  BATES.  Has  the  gentleman  de- 
termined the  number  of  postmasters  we 
have  today  compared  with  1952? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  know  this, 
that  in  the  big  post  office  In  Des  Moines 
there  has  been  an  addition  of  a  good 
many  postal  supervisors,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  they  produce  nothing  in 
the  way  of  making  the  postal  service 
better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  princi- 
pal thing  some  of  them  do  is  to  interfere 
with  some  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  might  undertake 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that,  if  they  had  been  abolishing  post- 
masters in  his  district  like  they  have 
in  mine,  there  would  be  a  great  many 
less  postmasters  than  we  had  some  6 
years  ago. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  might  say  I 
am  referring  also  to  those  other  de- 
partment appropriations  which  have  not 
come  in  yet.  Some  have  new  con- 
sultants, so-called,  nonproductive  peo- 
ple, at  $15,000  per  year;  some  of  which 
are  getting  $10,000  from  the  Govern- 
ment retirement  fimd  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem^an  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  represent  a  district 
with  12.000  post  offices.  They  have  abol- 
ished 12  of  them.  And  I  have  endorsed 
the  program  every  time,  because  it  has 
been  established  that  they  get  better 
service  by  abolishing  these  post  offices, 
and,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  patrons  are  bet- 
ter satisfied.  And  so  in  the  interest  of 
economy.  I  shall  continue  to  support  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  abolishing 
these  useless  post  offices  in  my  district 
where  adequate  service  can  be  rendered 
by  RPD. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  does  not  do 
any  good  to  abolish  post  offices  if  you  are 
going  to  turn  around  and  put  on  nonpro- 
ductive personnel  in  the  administrative 
branch.  That  does  not  excuse  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  yetir  for  nonproductive  upper 
echelon  personnel,  and  I  say  again  that 
the  featherbedding  by  the  administration 
of  the  upper  echelons  of  the  departments 
should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  question  of  postal  policy 
because  I  have  been  rather  interested  in 
the  remarks  I  heard  as  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  a  little  earlier. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  for 
4  years  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  at  a 
time  when  the  question  of  rates  was  an 
annual  experience,  and  I  think  that  the 
committee,  in  its  wisdom,  made  a  very 
Important  forward  step  when  it  directed 
that  appropriations  should  annually  be 
made  for  public  service  costs. 

I  want  to  deal  with  Just  what  those 
costs  are,  in  my  (q>inion.  I  think,  first, 
they  are  the  cost  of  handling  as  deter- 


mined by  the  only  yardstick  employed 
in  the  Department,  that  of  the  cost  as- 
certainment system,  of  the  classes  of  mail 
which  by  law  travel  at  less  than  cost, 
and  the  many  free  services,  the  activities 
the  Department  carries  on  for  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
maintenance  of  obviously  nonpaying  ac- 
tivities, or,  at  least,  activities  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  fully  recover  their 
costs  from  rates. 

I  have  reference  to  the  maintenance  of 
many  admittedly  uneconomic  post  offices. 
We  have  them  because  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  Government  to  maintain 
them  in  order  to  bring  about  the  widest 
dissemination  of  information  and  intelli- 
gence in  this  Nation. 

We  have  the  rural  free  delivery  sjrs- 
tem  which,  in  its  very  name,  carries  with 
it  a  part  of  the  public  service  determina- 
tion, a  free  system  of  delivery  in  rural 
areas.  Never  was  it  expected  that  the 
rates  assessed  would  cover  the  cost  of 
maintaining  that  system. 

We  have  the  free-in-coimty  mainng 
privilege  for  newspapers,  and  the  cost  of 
free-in-county  mail  is  not  what  it  would 
have  produced  at  lower  than  cost  rates, 
but  the  actual  allocable  cost  of  handling. 
That  is  the  cost  and  the  public  service 
cost  Ls  the  difference  between  what  a 
rate  would  produce  and  the  actual  cost 
of  handling  it.  Because  we  cannot,  by 
any  rational  approach,  say  that  the  man 
who  mails  a  first-class  letter — and  this 
seems  to  be  the  policy  being  now  pur- 
sued— ^the  man  who  mails  a  first-class 
letter  should  not  only  underwrite  all  of 
the  costs  properly  allocated  to  the 
handling  of  first-class  mail,  but  should 
also  pick  up  the  deficits  Incurred  in  the 
free  services  of  the  Department  and  the 
less-than-cost  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

If  It  Is  to  be  the  studied  policy  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Post  Office 
to  give  service  at  less  than  cost,  then  it 
Is  my  contention  that  that  Is  properly  a 
charge  against  the  revenues  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  not  against  the  other  users 
of  the  malL 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  fact  that  the  Department  is 
carrying  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
other  commercial  mail  at  less  than  cost 
would  make  that  a  public  service? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  that  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Congress,  that  the  rate  should 
be  at  less  than  cost,  it  Is  then  a  public 
service.  It  certainly  is  not  properly  a 
charge  against  the  other  users  of  the 
mail.  I  think  there  Is  where  we  have 
the  exercise  of  congressional  discretion, 
and  we  have  long  since  determined  that 
we  would  have  subsidized  rates. 

Mr.  GARY.  In  other  word%  If  the 
lobbyists  can  successfully  hold  the  rates 
down  on  those  classes,  we  should  caJl  It 
a  public  service? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  the  gentleman  now 
respond  to  a  question?  Where  would 
you  look  for  the  revenue?  If  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  which  sets  the 
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national  policy  that  the  rate  not  produce 
Ita  full  share  of  the  cost,  do  you  then 
look  to  the  other  rate  users? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  impose  it  on  the 
people  who  are  getting  the  benefits,  and 
that  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  think 
this  move  is  to  try  to  relieve  them  from 
paying  the  proper  rates. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  entire  American  pub- 
lic gets  the  benefit.  The  man  who  buys 
the  magazine  is  not  necessarily  the  one 
who  mails  the  letter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  object,  may  I  say  that  we  have 
several  bills  we  want  to  complete  before 
this  evening  is  over. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  it  was  unfair  to 
Imply  that  Congress  has  been  jrielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  lobbyists  in  the 
establishment  of  postal  rates. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  that  each  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  can  speak  only  for 
himself.  In  stating  my  position  I  am 
speaking  my  personal  conviction.  I  am 
convinced  that  our  second-class  rate  is 
subsidized,  but  I  do  not  think  the  man 
who  uses  the  mall  to  send  a  flrst-class 
letter  Is  responsible  for  that  subsidy.  I 
do  not  think  his  first-class  rate  should 
pick  up  the  subsidy  because  the  man  who 
gets  the  magazine  may  never  write  a 
letter.  They  are  not  the  same  group  of 
users,  but  they  are  all  part  of  the  great 
American  public.  That  is  the  public  pol- 
icy determination,  that  we  have  subsi- 
dized rates,  and  then  they  should  prop- 
erly be  charged  against  the  general  gov- 
ernmental revenues  of  this  Nation  and 
not  against  just  the  users  of  the  malL 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Mor- 
rison] ,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CoRBETT],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mossl.  who  now  has  the 
floor.  In  support  of  the  policy  statement 
that  was  contained  in  the  legislation  en- 
acted last  year.  I  regret  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  saw  fit  to 
scuttle.  In  effect,  this  policy  by  refusing 
to  earmark  the  money  to  implement  the 
policy  that  was  established  by  law. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
during  my  4  years  of  service  on  the  com- 
mittee I  was  privileged  to  work  closely 
with  him  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
policy  statement,  one  which  had  long 
been  needed  In  this  Government.  This 
Department,  the  Post  OfiSce.  has  operated 
far  too  long  without  adeq\iate  definition 
as  to  what  constitutes  its  public  service 
functicms  and  those  things  which  con- 
stitute its  purely  commercial  functions. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  gentleman's  time,  but  I  would  be 


remiss  not  to  point  out  to  this  Con- 
gress that  the  gentleman  now  address- 
ing the  House  has  been  4  years  doing 
exactly  what  I  recommended  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  namely, 
trying  honestly  and  conscientiously  to 
find  the  proper  definition  of  public  serv- 
ice and  to  implement  it  as  it  ought  to 
be  done  and  as  attempts  have  been  made 
to  do.  I  simply  want  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia did  that  Job  and  did  it  well.  I 
commend  him   for   his   efforts. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  help  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, because  it  was  a  material  con- 
tribution in  our  first  pioneering  effort 
to  bring  about  a  statement  of  postal 
policy. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  that  the  policy 
being  pursued  by  our  Government  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  its 
Post  Office  is  not  one  of  consistency.  We 
say  that  for  many  purposes  our  cost 
ascertainment  system  is  inadequate, 
that  it  cannot  be  used  and  that  it  should 
not  be  regarded  at  all  as  a  tool  for  the 
setting  of  rates,  and  yet  by  law  we  re- 
quire the  employment  of  that  system  in 
the  setting  of  rates  for  fourth-class  mail. 
We  expect  that  one  group  of  users  to 
cover  fully  the  allocable  costs  of  han- 
dling their  type  of  mail.  So  we  have 
here  a  clear  inconsistency  and  rather 
than  avoiding  the  question  of  a  clear 
definition  of  postal  policy,  we  should 
bend  our  efforts  and  use  the  best  of  our 
intelligence  to  arrive  at  a  really  defini- 
tive statement  of  postal  policy. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strilce  out  the  last  word. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  as  I  am  a 
member  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee handling  this  bill.  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  trj'ing  to  repeal  any  law  which 
has  been  recommended  by  any  other 
committee.  But,  we  know  that  even  un- 
der the  bill  now  before  us,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  Post  Oflflce  Department  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  of  $470  million. 
Under  the  legislation  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing, there  would  be  an  appropriation 
of  $172  million  so  as  to  make  the  deficit 
appear  that  amount  less  than  the  actual 
deficit.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  has 
been  any  other  Instance  in  the  postal 
operations  where  request  has  been  made 
for  an  appropriation  for  a  nongovern- 
mental subsidy. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  llkfe  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman  In  this  way.  The 
gentleman  spoke  earlier  about  a  non- 
governmental subsidy.  Who  gets  this 
subsidy? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  WUI  the  gentleman 
please  answer  my  question?  We  do  not 
have  time  to  debate  the  question  as  the 
time  is  limited.  Do  you  know  of  any  In- 
stance where  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated money  for  a  nongovernmental 
service?  I  am  not  arguing  the  merits; 
I  am  just  asking  the  question,  which  can 
be  answered  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  answer  Is  that 
this  is  not  a  nongovernmental  subsidy — 
certainly  not  like  a  subsidy  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  peanuts  or  tobacco. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  an  appropria- 
tion that  will  serve  to  reduce  the  annual 
deficit  though;  is  that  not  true? 


Mr.  CORBETT.  The  money  is  ex- 
pended in  any  case.  The  question  is  as  to 
the  allocation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  the  record  would 
then  show  a  deficit  of  $172  million  less 
than  if  we  had  not  followed  such  proce- 
dure.   

Mr.  CORBETT.  You  can  call  it  a 
deficit,  if  you  insist  on  calling  it  that. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
record.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that 
If  you  could  cover  $172  million  of  the 
deficit  by  this  vehicle,  in  subsequent 
years  someone  could  come  in  with  more 
legislation  and  cover,  say,  an  additional 
$200  million;  and  finally  get  the  entire 
matter  under  the  rug  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  showing  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  being  self-supporting,  whereas 
there  might  actually  be  a  $700  million  or 
$800  million  subsidy? 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
that  there  are  175  million  Americans, 
all  of  them  interested  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice. We  are  not  going  to  carry  the  mail 
at  any  less  cost  by  making  one  group 
subsidize  another  one.  The  time  has 
come  to  let  each  user  of  the  mail  pay 
for  his  own  postage.  I  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  the  committee  with  the  jurisdiction 
over  such  legislation  will  present  a  bill 
that  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  measures  that  will  serve  to  make  the 
Post  Office  Department  self-suppK)rting. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
completely  with  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  when  he  says  that  the  time 
has  come  today,  and  I  will  just  make  this 
modification — that  we  have  to  look  to 
each  class  to  cover  fully,  if  that  is  the 
determination  of  the  Congress,  the  cost 
of  handling  its  class  of  mail. 

But  so  long  as  there  is  a  deficit  as  a 
result  of  the  considered  ratemaking  pol- 
icy of  this  body,  then  that  is  a  public 
service  underwriting  and  not  a  deficit, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  the  gentle- 
man's own  view.  I  say  it  is  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  If  we 
should  follow  this  policy  we  would  be 
covering  up  annual  deficits.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  myself  a  party  to  doing 
this. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  In  Connecticut  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  and  for  some  period  of 
time  the  Connecticut  delegation  has 
concerned  Itself  with  living  conditions 
of  the  cadets  who  are  located  there  and 
the  officer  candidates  who  go  there  for 
training  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Wa  have  been  proud  of  the  way  the 
Academy  has  been  conducted,  and  proud 
Of  the  men  who  have  participated  in  the 
operation. 

I  notice  on  page  822  of  the  hearing 
that  the  Officer  Candidate  School  will  be 
moved  from  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
Yorktown.  Va.  I  note  also  that  the 
question  was  asked  of  Admiral  Richmond 
If  this  Is  a  more  expensive  operation. 
Admiral  Richmond  said  "Yes;  it  is." 

Then  he  was  asked  what  would  be  the 
annual  cost,  and  his  answer  was:  "The 
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annual  increased  cost  would  be  about 
$950,000." 

We  are  under  considerable  pressure  to 
reduce  governmental  costs;  yet  in  this 
instance  we  are  being  asked  to  add  almost 
a  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  budget. 
This  was  the  recommendation  of  Coast 
Guard  and  Treasury  officials — the  same 
Treasury  officials  who  have  warned  of 
the  debt  problem.  The  admiral  explained 
that  there  was  a  problem  of  enlisted  men 
and  cadet  relationships,  but  I  have  ex- 
ammed  the  report  of  the  1958  Board  of 
Visitors  carefully  and  I  find  no  such 
concern  expressed  to  us  previously.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  recolnmendations  of 
that  Board  of  Visitors  was  that  plans  be 
made  to  replace  the  present  wooden  bar- 
racks for  the  Officer  Candidate  Indoc- 
trination School  at  Ne^  London. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  there  Is  suf- 
ficient urgency  about  this  proposed  move 
to  make  it  necessary.  There  will  be  a 
slowup  m  the  number  of  men  trained  if 
we  take  on  this  base.  An  initial  cost  of 
$500,000  to  outfit  the  Yorktown  base 
must  be  diverted  from  other,  more  es- 
sential Coast  Guard  programs.  Then  an 
added  cost  of  almost  a  million  dollars 
a  year  must  be  faced,  in  the  duplication 
of  personnel  and  the  provision  of  added 
maintenance.  I  find  that  when  York- 
town  was  first  suggested  as  a  base,  the 
suggestion  was  not  followed  up  rapidly, 
and  it  is  implied  in  testimony  before  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  that  this 
lack  of  interest  also  cost  the  taxpayer 
some  money,  since  the  Navy  was  remov- 
ing some  facilities  that  will  have  to  be 
replaced.  I  find  that  the  Coast  Guard 
has  not  looked  at  a  prospective  site  in 
Massachusetts  that  is  highly  recom- 
mended. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  no  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  explanation  that  we 
should  have  added  to  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment and  particularly  to  the  cost  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  expendit'ires 
and  overhead  an  item  of  $1  million  per 
year  when  the  situation  is  certainly  sat- 
isfactory the  way  the  job  Is  being  done  at 
one  location.  This  increase  of  $1  million 
a  year  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
Of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  get  into 
this  postal  argument  and  the  matter  of 
cost.  I  am  not  an  expert  and  I  have 
never  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  or 
Of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 
I  am  concerned  about  just  what  our 
policy  is. 

I  apparently  have  constituents  who 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

I  would  have  to  go  along  with  the 
closing  of  every  foiuth -class  post  office 
in  the  United  States  If  It  is  going  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  Congress,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  to 
Whether  or  not  that  Is  the  policy  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Post  Ofnce  Department  for  a  number  of 
years  to  close  fourth-class  offices  wher- 


ever possible.  The  postal  system,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  was  established  dur- 
ing the  horse-and-buggy  days.  In  those 
days  a  man  could  not  drive  more  than 
4  or  5  miles  a  day  to  the  post  office  and 
back  to  get  his  mail.  The  Post  Office 
finds  that  today,  under  modem  condi- 
tions, with  modem  roads  and  modem 
transportation,  they  can  give  very  much 
better  service  at  much  less  cost  by  using 
the  rural  routes  than  they  can  with 
fourth-class  post  offices.  Therefore,  they 
have  abolished  and  will  continue  to 
abolish  a  great  number  of  fourth-class 
offices  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
is  not  being  favored  by  this  poUcy  at 
all;  every  other  Member  has  closings  in 
his  district.  They  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  closing  these  post  offices  m  most  cases 
when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  postmaster  or  where  there  is  a  con- 
solidation of  offices. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  Is  the  very  point  I 
want  to  get  to.  The  gentleman  mentions 
the  economic  aspects  of  it,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  part  that  politics  play 
in  these  closings.  I  agree  that  there  are 
some  being  closed  all  over  the  country, 
but  I  know  there  are  thousands  of  them 
open  in  various  areas  yet.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  closings  in  my  district,  and 
my  constituents  are  very  unhappy  about 
it  and  I  might  say  that  I  have  raised  a 
bit  of  Cain  with  the  Department  about 
it.  Maybe  I  am  not  in  as  gOod  a  situa- 
tion as  is  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
I  am  insisting  on  some  type  of  uniform 
policy.  As  I  say,  if  It  Is  going  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  Congress  that  we  once  and 
for  all  say  that  all  fourth -class  post  of- 
fices are  to  be  closed,  let  us  consider 
legislation  to  establish  the  policy. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man most  heartily  that  there  should  be 
a  national  policy.  That  policy  should 
be  carried  out  impartially  and  any  at- 
tempt whatever  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  closing  of  a  post  office  would 
be  reprehensible. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man In  that  statement  100  percent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  did  not  mean  to 
infer  I  have  received  special  considera- 
tion. The  consideration  has  been  in 
favor  of  closing  up  these  post  offices  in 
my  district.  Where  they  substitute  a 
service  equally  as  good,  then  I  do  not 
protest;  In  fact,  I  endorsed  the  program. 
There  was  no  favoritism.  Let  us  get 
that  straight.  I  did  not  want  the  gentle- 
man to  think  we  were  not  out  In  the 
ojpen  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  at 
all.  I  want  to  get  quicldy  to  this  idea. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  reasons 
given  for  the  closing  of  these  fourth- 
class  post  offices  has  always  been  upon 
the  economic  factor.  Then  they  say  we 
are  going  to  replace  them  by  rural  or 
star  routes.  I  xmderstand  there  are  cer- 
tain deficits  and  certain  losses  that  were 
discussed  here,  showing  a  large  deficit 
on  these  route  (^)erations.  Actually, 
when  you  consider  the  deficit  and  the 
reasons  for  it  ia  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  small  amount  of  deficit  attrib- 
utable to  these  fourth-class  post  offices 
is  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 


deficit  created  1^  the  carrying  of  a  lot 
of  this  mail  at  less  than  cost.  We  have 
a  situation  here  where  certainly  the  tail 
is  wagging  the  dog  If  we  are  simply  going 
to  resort  to  closing  a  lot  of  little  post 
offices  which  are  the  heart  of  a  lot  of 
our  rural  villages  across  the  country. 
This  action  will  destroy  thousands  of 
oiu*  small  towns  across  the  Nation. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  concerned  so 
much  about  this  matter. 

The  reason  for  my  taking  the  fioor  to- 
day is  because  as  late  as  this  morning 
I  have  directed  a  letter  to  the  Postmaster 
General  requesting  full  information  on 
the  closing  of  post  offices  in  California 
since  1955,  with  a  designation  of  the 
congressional  districts  in  which  they  were 
located. 

I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  com- 
munity welfare  of  such  towns  in  my  dis- 
trict as  Nippinawasee.  Irwm,  and  Volta, 
and  I  want  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  are  being  singled  out  to  lose  their 
post  offices  on  any  basis  of  political  re- 
prisal. I  note  that  one  of  these  offices 
was  kept  open,  after  an  announced  clos- 
ing, imtil  after  the  election  of  last  No- 
vember, and  then  was  closed.    Why? 

It  has  been  the  established  policy  of 
this  Nation  since  Its  foimdlng  that  its 
postal  service  has  been  operated  on  the 
basis  of  public  service.  Now  it  appears 
other  considerations  are  more  important. 
I  realize  this  is  not  solely  a  problem  of 
the  district  I  represent,  but  I  want  to 
find  out  what  standards  and  policies  we 
are  now  pursuing  and  whether  or  not 
those  standards  and  policies  are  being 
equally  applied  with  no  political  consid- 
erations involved. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  many  instances 
you  will  find  that  the  RJ?'.D.'8  pass  in 
front  of  a  fourth-class  post  office  and  the 
patrons  can  get  better  delivery  by 
RP.D.  than  through  the  post  office. 
Some  of  these  post  offices  may  have  only 
10  or  15  patrons.  The  RJJJ.  would 
render  equally  as  good  a  service  or  even 
a  better  service. 

Mr,  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Blatnk,  ChairmEin  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  5805)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1960.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage.  ^ 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bin  wsis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INCREASE  READJUSTMENT  PAY  TO 
CERTAIN  RESERVISTS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  211  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5132)  to  amend  title  10.  United  States  ' 
Code,  with  respect  to  active  duty  agreements 
for  reserve  officers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  211 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5132,  authorizing  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  readjustment  pay  payable  to 
Reserve  personnel  involuntarily  released 
from  active  duty.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  de- 
bate. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  two  main 
objectives;  first,  to  raise  the  critically 
low  rate  of  retention  of  Reserve  oflBcers 
beyond  their  obligated  tours  of  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces;  and  second, 
to  provide  for  more  equitable  treatment 
of  those  Reserve  ofiScers  who  supplement 
the  regular  corps  but  who  may  not  be 
continued  on  active  service  long  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  retirement.  These  ob- 
jectives will  be  realized  by  providing  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of 
readjustment  pay  made  payable  to  Re- 
serve officers  involuntarily  released  to 
Inactive  duty. 

After  the  Reserve  officer  completes  his 
obligated  service  he  is  continuously  sub- 
ject to  Involuntary  release.  In  the  event 
of  such  release,  the  only  compensation 
he  would  receive  would  be  from  the  Re- 
adjustment Pay  Act  of  1956  which  pro- 
vides that  for  those  officers  involuntarily 
released  after  extended  active  duty  in  ex- 
cess of  5  years,  a  readjustment  payment 
amounting  to  one-half  month's  basic  pay 
for  each  completed  year  of  active  duty. 
Unfortunately,  this  amount  of  readjust- 
ment pay  has  proven  inadequate  to  elim- 
inate the  high  degree  of  insecurity  now 
felt  by  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty. 

Out  of  the  40,000  young  officers  who 
complete  their  obligated  service  each 
year,  the  Defense  Department  has  es- 


timated it  requires  a  minimum  of  15,000 
of  these  officers  to  remain  on  active  duty 
beyond  their  obligated  service  to  meet 
the  annual  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
However,  during  the  last  year  only  10,000 
of  this  group  of  40,000  indicated  a  desire 
to  remain  on  active  duty. 

Another  significant  consideration  re- 
lating to  the  high  rate  of  turnover  in 
junior  Reserve  officer  i>ersonnel  is  the 
fact  of  training  costs.  For  example,  it 
is  estimated  that  a  newly  acquired  mili- 
tary pilot  represents  an  investment  rang- 
ing from  a  minimum  of  $80,000  to  a 
maximum  of  $120,000.  Therefore,  if 
1.000  Reserve  officer  pilots  who  would 
otherwise  leave  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
completion  of  their  obligated  service, 
were  induced  to  extend  their  period  of 
active  duty  another  6  years,  it  "vould  re- 
duce significantly  the  requirement  for 
training  new  pilots,  with  the  consequent 
savings  in  training  costs. 

In  addition  to  training  costs,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  turnover  of  junior  Reserve 
officers  would  create  significant  savings 
in  transportation  costs  necessarily  in- 
curred in  the  processing  of  junior  Re- 
serve officers  on  entrance  to  and  separa- 
tion from  active  duty. 

Because  of  the  questionable  career 
status  of  senior  Reserve  officers,  the 
average  junior  Reserve  officer,  regardless 
of  his  motivation  and  desire  to  continue 
on  active  duty,  has  been  forced  by  pru- 
dent judgment  not  to  permit  himself  to 
remain  on  active  duty  beyond  his  obli- 
gated service. 

Although  the  Congress,  under  the  terms 
of  Public  Law  676,  of  the  84th  Congress, 
did  provide  a  lump-simi  readjustment 
payment  for  Reserve  officers  involun- 
tarily released  to  inactive  duty,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  have  admittedly 
proven  inadequate  to  provide  sufficient 
inducement  for  junior  Reserve  officers  to 
continue  on  active  duty. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  5132,  which  is  made  in  order  under 
the  rule,  is  a  bill  which  would  correct  an 
evident  inequity  which  has  existed  in  the 
Reserve  Officers  Incentive  Act  in  the  past 
and  has  the  support  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  I  think,  if  I 
am  correct,  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  entire  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LOAN  OP  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENTS  OF  ITALY  AND 
TURKEY 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  213  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit  3366) 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  loans  of  naval 
vessels  to  the  Governments  of  Italy  and 
Turkey.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  memt>er  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
biU  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment* 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown  I ,  and  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  213 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3366,  authorizing  the  extension  of  loans 
of  naval  vessels  to  the  Governments  of 
Italy  and  Turkey,  with  the  committee 
amendment  to  include  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  the  existing 
loans  of  two  submarines  each  to  the 
Governments  of  Italy  and  Turkey  and 
two  destroyers  to  the  Republic  of  China. 
The  extension  would  be  for  a  period  of 
5  years. 

This  proix>sal  is  designed  to  assist  our 
country  in  carrying  out  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area 
implementing  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concerning  support 
of  allied  forces  under  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  program.  In  view  of  the  un- 
stable situation  in  the  Middle  East,  both 
Turkey  and  Italy  are  in  vital  positions 
to  support  the  NATO  organization  and 
the  6th  Fleet,  if  required.  It  is  always 
important  that  our  forces  be  placed  at 
strategic  locations  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

The  Navy,  under  the  delegated  author- 
ity of  the  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  188  of  the  83d  Congress,  loaned  two 
destroyers  to  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
term  of  the  loan  being  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  The  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  asked  for  renewal  of 
the  loan  for  an  additional  5  years.  In 
drafting  the  original  agreement  the  re- 
newable clause  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  clear 
authority  has  been  inserted  in  this  biU. 

Title  to  the  ships  remains  in  the  United 
States  even  though  the  ships  may  be 
placed  under  the  recipient  Government's 
flag.  Possession  of  the  ships  will  not  be 
relinquished  without  consent  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  claims  arising  as 
a  result  of  transfer  and  operation  of  the 
ships  may  be  assessed  against  the  United 
States.  Our  Government  may  repossess 
these  ships  at  any  time  If  necessitated  by 
its  own  emergency  defense  requirements. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  loan,  the  ships 
will  be  returned  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  loaned,  except  for  fair  wear  and 
tear. 

This  bill  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  86th  Congress  and  has  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Since  this  legislation  will  involve  only 
the  extensions  of  existing  loans,  enact- 
ment would  involve  no  addltiMial  cost  to 
the  Government. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 213. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  unanimous  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

INCREASE  READJUSTMENT  PAY  TO 
CERTAIN  RESERVISTS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5132)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
resi>ect  to  active  duty  agreements  for  Re- 
serve officers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  UR.  5132,  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  Missouri  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing: of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5132,  which  if 
passed,  will  be  known  as  the  "Reserve 
Officers  Incentive  Act  of  1959."  This 
bill  is  the  product  of  lengthy  study  and 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Representatives  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  have  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  this  measure.  It  deals  with  a 
problem  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  Armed  Forces  in  an  era  that  is  dom- 
inated by  the  continuing  precarious  in- 
ternational situation. 

Since  World  War  n  and  particularly 
since  the  Korean  war  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  us  to  maintain  a  greatly  ex- 
panded National  Defense  Establishment 
and  the  prospect  Is  that  this  necessity 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Because  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
Regtilar  career  officers  to  lead  our  Armed 
Forces  large  nimibers  of  Reserve  officers 
in  the  lower  ranks  are  required  to  meet 
this  essential  need.  During  the  past  2 
decades  the  Reserve  officer  has  taken  his 
place  beside  his  professional  counterpart 
to  render  faithful  and  competent  serv- 
ice. Indeed,  he  has  made  himself  indis- 
pensable and  It  is  now  clear  that  his 
continued  service  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense  posture. 

Although  this  need  has  long  been 
recognized — for  the  reservist  actually 
constitutes  the  great  majority  of  the 
officer  corps — little  has  been  done  to 
make  extended  active  duty  attractive  or 
rewarding  for  the  loyal  and  competent 
reservist.  He  currently  has  no  career 
security  but  can  be  released  to  inactive 
status  at  any  time  a  fluctuating  policy 


calls  for  a  diminution  in  strength  or 
change  in  character  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Thus,  the  Reserve  officer  who  is  released 
Is  compelled  to  readjust  to  a  new  civilian 
career  imder  difficult  conditions,  often 
on  very  short  notice.  TTiis  unfortunate 
circumstance  was  rather  dramatically 
illustrated  several  years  ago  when  thou- 
sands of  Reserve  officers  were  released 
from  active  duty  pursuant  to  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  force.  The  return  to 
civilian  life  after  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice imposes  in  many  cases  a  real  hard- 
ship accompanied  by  a  trying  period  of 
readjustment.  As  a  resiilt  of  this  past 
experience  and  the  ever-present  pros- 
pect of  repetitions  of  the  same  in  the 
future  there  has  developed  a  great  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  young  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  serve  beyond  their  initial  obli- 
gated tour  of  2  years'  active  duty.  The 
natural  consequence  has  been  a  critical 
shortage  of  the  junior  reservists  who  are 
so  urgently  needed  to  supplement  the 
regular  officer  corps. 

The  present  bill  is  designed  to  deal 
with  this  increasingly  serious  problem  by 
providing  for  the  reservist  a  limited 
measure  of  career  security  as  well  as 
certain  other  incentives  so  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  will  remain  on  extended 
active  duty  to  meet  the  minimum  needs 
of  the  services. 

Thus,  this  proposed  legislation  there- 
fore has  two  main  objectives:  First,  to 
raise  the  critically  low  rate  of  retention 
of  Reserve  officers  beyond  their  obligated 
tours  of  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  second,  to  provide  for  more 
equitable  treatment  of  those  Reserve  of- 
ficers who  supplement  the  Regular  Corps 
but  who  may  not  be  continued  on  active 
service  long  enough  to  qualify  for  re- 
tirement. These  objectives,  I  believe, 
will  be  realized  by  providing  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  amount  of  readjust- 
ment pay  made  available  to  Reserve  of- 
ficers involuntarily  released  to  inactive 
duty. 

These  objectives  are  accomplished  by 
five  main  features  which  highlight  the 
bill  as  follows: 

First.  It  makes  contracts  mandatory 
rather  than  permissive  for  Reserve  of- 
ficers on  active  duty  after  the  first  2 
years  of  commissioned  service,  but  elim- 
inates the  present  one-half  month  pay 
for  these  first  2  years. 

Second.  If  he  completes  a  contract,  a 
Reserve  officer  would  receive  2  months' 
basic  pay  for  each  year  served  imder  that 
contract,  whether  he  is  released  involim- 
tarily  or  not.  Under  present  law  he  re- 
ceives one-half  of  1  month's  basic  pay 
for  each  year  served,  but  receives  noth- 
ing if  he  leaves  the  service  at  his  own 
request. 

Third.  If  the  Reserve  officer,  while  ren- 
dering satisfactory  service,  Is  involun- 
tarily released  during  the  term  of  the 
contract,  he  would,  under  this  proposal, 
be  paid  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each 
year  that  he  has  served  imder  contract. 
In  addition,  he  would  receive  1  month's 
basic  pay  and  allowances  for  each  year 
of  the  tmcompleted  contract.  Under 
the  present  law  if  he  is  involuntarily  re- 
leased during  the  term  of  a  contract,  he 
can  receive  only  one-half  of  1  month's 
basic  pay   for  each  year   served,   or  1 


month's  basic  pay  and  allowances  for 
each  year  of  the  uncompleted  contract, 
but  not  both. 

Fourth.  As  a  transitional  measure  for 
those  presently  on  duty  who  would  be 
eligible  for  a  contract  under  this  proposal 
and  who  may  be  separated  involuntarily, 
the  bill  would  provide  more  equitable 
treatment  for  those  who  have  served  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  10  years  by 
increasing  the  present  rate  from  one- 
half  of  1  month's  basic  pay  per  year  to 
2  months  basic  pay  per  year  beyond  the 
10-year  mark. 

Fifth.  Finally,  this  proposal  would 
provide  that  if  a  Reserve  officer  has  ren- 
dered satisfactory  active  commissioned 
service  for  a  period  of  14  years,  he  will 
either  be  given  a  Regular  commission. 
be  released  from  active  duty  with  appro- 
priate readjustment  pay  or  given  a  con- 
tract that  will  carry  him  to  retirement 
eligibility.  Such  a  Reserve  officer  who 
has  served  12  years  under  contract 
would.  If  released,  receive  the  equivalent 
of  2  years  basic  pay  as  would  a  Regular 
officer  with  14  years  of  service  if  involun- 
tarily released. 

Although  the  bill  as  originally  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense — 
H.R.  3369— appeared  to  be  basically 
sound  it  did  possess  several  weaknesses 
which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
resolved.  These  significant  changes 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  H.R. 
5132  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  bill  failed  to  address  itself 
to  the  possibility  of  a  Reserve  officer  re- 
maining on  active  duty  beyond  the  10- 
year  period.  Although  the  Department 
of  Defense  witnesses  indicated  that  the 
bill  was  not  to  be  construed  as  a  pro- 
hibition against  retaining  a  Reserve  offi- 
cer on  active  duty  beyond  the  20-year 
period  they  agreed  that  language  should 
be  inserted  to  clearly  indicate  this  pos- 
sibility. The  bill  was  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

Second.  The  bill  provides  a  grace  pe- 
riod of  1  year  for  implementation.  The 
committee  recognized  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  involved  in  initiating  a 
contract  program  to  allow  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  remain  on  active  duty  and  there- 
fore did  not  consider  this  unreasonable. 
However,  since  no  provision  was  made 
for  those  officers  presently  on  active  duty 
who  will  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  complete  14  years  of  active  duty,  the 
point  in  service  at  which  the  service  de- 
partment must  resolve  a  reservist's  fu- 
ture, the  committee  felt  that  these  indi- 
viduals should  be  protected  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  general  reduction-in-force 
action.  Accordingly  the  committee  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  provide  all  such  individuals  with 
a  constructive  contract  of  such  duration 
to  permit  them  to  go  on  to  retirement. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
action  does  not  force  the  armed  services 
4o  retain  these  officers  on  active  duty  but 
does  provide  the  Reserve  officer  with  the 
protection  aflforded  by  a  written  con- 
tract. 

In  this  connection  the  Department  of 
Defense  witnesses  stressed  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  no  plans  for 
a  reduction-in-force  of  Reserve  person- 
nel for  now  or  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Witnesses  for  both  the  Departments  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  indicated  that 
as  a  matter  of  departmental  policy  the 
bulk  of  their  Reserve  officer  personnel 
will  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue on  to  retirement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  witness  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  indicated  that  because  of  the 
unusually  high  percentage  of  Regular 
officers  in  the  higher  grades  in  the  Navy 
it  was  contemplated  that  approximately 
one-half  of  the  1,200  officers  presently 
in  the  14-  to  18-year  group  would  pos- 
sibly not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue on  to  retirement.  In  view  of  these 
assurances  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  scrutinize  most  carefully 
further  Defense  and  individual  service 
policies  in  respect  to  involuntary  release 
of  Reserve  officers,  and  the  committee 
therefore  wishes  to  emphasize  that  H.R. 
5132  is  in  no  way  intended  to  provide  the 
service  departments  with  a  statutory  ve- 
hicle to  eflfect  a  major  reduction-in-force 
for  Reserve  personnel. 

Third.  The  bill  as  written  addressed 
itself  to  commissioned  officers.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  felt  that 
this  bill  should  not  be  discriminatory  and 
should  apply  also  to  warrant  officers. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  effected  the  necessary  changes 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  The  Department  bill  provided 
that  an  officer,  who  once  having  com- 
pleted a  contract  of  any  duration,  would 
be  entitled  thereafter  to  voluntarily  leave 
the  service  and  benefit  by  being  able  to 
collect  readjustment  pay  from  the  incep- 
tion of  his  active  service.  This  would  be 
true  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
for  all  officers  who  complete  a  contrr.ct 
agreement  and  included  those  officers 
who  might  have  completed  14  years  or 
more  of  service.  The  committee  believes 
this  particular  feature  might  be  an  in- 
ducement for  the  trained,  seasoned  of- 
ficer, whose  services  were  critically  neces- 
sary to  the  Armed  Forces,  to  request 
voluntary  release  from  active  duty  to 
permit  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
large  readjustment  payment  available 
to  him.  The  committee  felt  that  in  such 
a  case  the  service  needs  should  prevail 
and  if  this  officer  were  offered  the  con- 
tract to  continue  beyond  the  14-year 
period  and  he  refused  to  accept  such  a 
contract  he  should  be  penalized  by  not 
being  given  readjustment  pay.  How- 
ever, the  committee  also  felt  that  there 
might  be  an  instance  where  an  officer 
because  of  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
such  as  extreme  personal  hardship  or 
family  difficulties  should  not  be  penalized 
under  this  rule.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee further  amended  this  section  of 
the  bill  to  provide  that  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  exceptions  may  be 
made  for  the  officer  with  over  14  years 
of  service  leaving  the  service  voluntarily 
to  permit  him  entitlement  to  readjust- 
ment pay. 

Fifth.  The  committee  also  found  that 
the  langxiage  of  the  Defense  Department 
bill  was  difficult  to  uiKlerstand  and  .-\c- 
cordingly  large  portiona  of  the  bill  had 
been  rewritten. 

Sixth.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
bin  should  properly  be  given  a  title  and 


accordingly  the  bill  has  been  named  the 
"Reserve  Officers'  Incentive  Act  of  1959." 

Seventh.  Under  the  terms  of  the  de- 
fense bill,  individuals  who  may  be 
awarded  retired  pay  subsequent  to  their 
receipt  of  readjustment  pay  would  be 
required  to  repay  such  readjustment  pay 
as  deductions  from  their  monthly  re- 
tired pay.  The  committee  felt  that 
title  in  retirees — reservists  at  age  60 — 
should  be  exempted  from  this  require- 
ment since  any  effort  made  to  recoup 
such  readjustment  pay  from  this  group 
would,  in  addition  to  being  difficult  to 
administer,  be  inequitable  since  the  re- 
coupment feature  would  not  affect  those 
not  ultimately  awarded  the  benefits  of 
title  ni  retirement  at  age  60.  Thus,  this 
provision  would  for  practical  purposes 
treat  the  readjustment  payment  as  a 
loan  payable  at  age  60,  a  point  in  time 
when  such  individuals  could  least  af- 
ford such  payment.  The  bill  was  there- 
fore amended  to  exclude  from  the  re- 
payment requirement  reservists  who 
may  become  eligible  for  modest  retire- 
ment benefits  at  age  60. 

After  incorporating  the  foregoing 
changes  to  H.R.  3369,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  agreed  to  draft  a  clean 
bill  in  lieu  of  amending  H.R.  3369  and 
accordingly  reported  the  subject  matter 
of  this  legislative  proposal  as  H.R.  5132, 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration^ 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  not  a 
hastily  contrived  scheme  to  provide  Re- 
serve personnel  serving  on  active  duty 
with  a  handsome  lump-sum  payment  in 
event  they  are  involuntarily  released  to 
inactive  duty — it  is  rather  a  most  care- 
fully designed  legislative  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  stability  in  the  career  serv- 
ice performed  by  Reserve  personnel  and 
to  recognize  that  in  event  such  reservists 
may  be  released  to  inactive  duty  prior 
to  retirement — they  be  provided  with 
monetary  benefits  similar  to  those  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  Regular  forces 
similarly  situated. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  urge 
unanimous  support  of  H.R.  5132  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes,  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5132. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue.  It  satisfies 
a  most  pressing  need — namely  the  stat- 
utory recognition  that  at  the  present 
time  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  large 
numbers  of  Reserve  personnel  will  be 
required  on  extended  active  duty  to  sup- 
plement the  Regular  forces  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation. 

Historically,  since  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  every  war  thereafter,  we,  as  a 
Nation,  have  been  content  to  maintain 
a  small  Regular  armed  force  secure  with 
the  knowledge  that  in  the  event  of  fu- 
ture hostilities  we  could  mobilize  our 
Reserve  and  Regular  forces  in  sufficient 
time  to  properly  defend  our  Nation. 

This  policy  hM  therefore  been  evi- 
denced in  all  our  military  legislation, 
and  traditionally  therefore  the  statutory 
benefits  provided  for  members  of  the 
military  have  always  been  based  on  the 
acknowledged  concept  that,  except  In 
times  of  hostilities,  the  members  of  our 


Military  Establishment  will  consist  solely 
of  Regular  career  personnel. 

During  World  War  II,  our  Regular 
forces  were  augmented  by  millions  of 
citizen  soldiers  and  sailors  so  that  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  we  had  increased 
the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  from 
less  than  one-half  million  to  more  than 
12  million  men. 

However,  once  again  after  World  War 
n  we  attempted  to  return  to  our  tra- 
ditionally small  Regular  military  or- 
ganization but  suddenly  discovered,  to 
our  dismay,  that  the  world  had  changed 
and  because  of  the  precarious  interna- 
tional situation  we  were  forced  to  main- 
tain a  large  standing  military  organiza- 
tion composed  of  both  Regular  and  Re- 
serve personnel. 

Today,  we  have  approximately  2 '72 
million  men  on  active  duty  with  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  A  significantly 
large  percentage  of  this  number  are 
necessarily  Reserve  personnel  who  have 
remained  on  continuous  active  duty 
with  the  military  departments  since 
World  War  II.  For  example,  at  the 
present  time  over  180.000  of  the  322.000 
officers  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  are  Reserve  personnel.  Thus,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  stark  fact  that 
although  approximately  60  percent  of  all 
officers  presently  on  active  duty  are  Re- 
serve personnel,  we  have  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  these  officers  as  a  group 
have  no  statutory  career  status. 

This  failure  to  acknowledge  the  reaUty 
that  since  World  War  n.  Reserve  officers 
had  represented  from  60  to  90  percent 
of  all  officers  on  active  duty,  has  resulted 
in  the  inequitable  treatment  accorded 
our  Reserve  personnel  as  outlined  by  my 
colleague  and  has  given  rise  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  today  forced  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  request  corrective 
legislation. 

In  1956  we  made  an  effort  to  partially 
satisfy  this  need  to  provide  equitably  for 
our  Reserve  members  on  active  duty  and 
accordingly  enacted  legislation  which 
provided  a  Reserve  member  involuntar- 
ily released  to  Inactive  duty,  a  readjust- 
ment payment  of  one-half  month's  basic 
pay  for  each  year  served  on  active  duty 
and  we  also  enacted  legislation  which  re- 
quired the  armed  services  to  maintain  on 
active  duty  those  Reserve  officers  who 
had  completed  in  excess  of  18  years  of 
active  service. 

However,  neither  of  these  legislative 
efforts  faced  the  problem  squarely — 
since  they  failed  to  acknowledge  that 
Congress  must  in  fact  establish  an  inte- 
grated and  coordinated  statutory  basis 
for  a  limited-career  status  for  Reserve 
officers.  This  legislation  being  consid- 
ered by  you  today,  I  believe,  goes  far 
toward  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

It  win  for  the  first  time  acknowledge 
that  in  troubled  times  such  as  these  we 
must  continue  to  augment  our  Regular 
Establishment  with  large  numbers  of  Re- 
serve personnel  and  therefore  to  insure 
that  such  reservists  will  volunteer  for 
such  extended  active  duty  In  consonance 
with  the  ever-changing  needs  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment — we  must  provide 
them  with  a  bill  of  rights  which  wlU 
assure  them  equitable  treatment  In  any 
event. 


I  sincerely  believe  H.R.  5132  accom- 
plishes this  purpose,  for  it  contemplates 
both  the  possibility  of  a  limited  career 
and  a  full  career  for  reservists  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  and  assures  such  re- 
servists equitable  treatment  in  either 
case. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  that  the 
House  unanimously  approve  H.R.  5132. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

I  Mr.   WlNSTEADl. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  genuine  conviction  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6132.  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  statements  made  in  support 
of  this  proposal  by  my  colleagues. 

I  am  certain  all  of  you  received  an 
abundance  of  mail  because  of  the  im- 
fortimate  release  of  thousands  of  fine 
Reserve  officers  several  years  ago.  You 
will  recall  that  these  capable  officers 
were  suddenly  and  on  very  short  notice 
forced  to  leave  the  profession  that  they 
had  chosen  and  sent  back  to  civilian  life. 
For  some  there  was  hardship.  For  many 
there  was  inconvenience.  For  all  there 
was  a  necessary  period  of  readjustment. 
At  that  time  these  individuals  received, 
under  the  present  law.  one-half  of  1 
month's  basic  pay  for  each  year  of  serv- 
ice provided  they  had  at  least  5  contin- 
uous years  of  service  on  active  duty. 
This  certainly  was  not  adequate  com- 
pensation for  these  loyal,  efficient  offi- 
cers who  were  summarily  separated  at 
great  inconvenience  and  personal  hard- 
ship. Nor  is  it  equitable  when  compared 
with  the  severance  benefits  paid  to  the 
Regular  officer  Involuntarily  separated 
who  receives  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each 
year  of  active  duty  if  he  is  separated 
before  retirement. 

We  all  know  from  firsthand  knowl- 
edge, from  our  correspondence,  and,  I 
dare  say,  from  personal  inquiry,  that  the 
Reserve  officer  serving  side  by  side  with 
the  Regular  is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  therefore  shoiUd  be  treated 
with  the  same  degree  of  equity  as  the 
very, fine  Regular.  This  measure  does 
just  that.  I  think  it  also  is  a  forward 
step  both  for  the  career  Reserve  officer 
serving  on  active  duty  and  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Itself  that  this  meas- 
ure requires  the  military  departments  to 
give  contracts  to  these  officers. 

The  Defense  Department  supports  this 
bill  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion supports  it.  They  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
this  measure  will  have  a  great  morale  ef- 
fect and  bring  greater  stability  to  the 
Reserve  officer  structure.  Furthermore, 
it  has  another  most  important  salutary 
benefit.  The  Defense  Department  con- 
vincingly stated,  and  showed  us  statis- 
tics, which  indicated  that  most  of  the 
Reserve  officers  who  enter  the  services 
under  the  ROTC  and  other  officer-pro- 
curement programs  are  not  disposed  to 
continue  on  active  duty  beyond  the  2- 
year  obligated  tour.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant reasons  for  their  not  contlnumg  Is 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  guar- 
anteed even  limited  tenure.  They  were 
further  discouraged  because  their  re- 
adjustment pay  was  wholly  InsufBclent  to 
provide  the  necessary  financial  Incentive. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  testified 
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that  this  measure  will  induce  many  of 
these  fine  young  Reserve  officers  who  are 
returning  to  civUian  life  after  their  2 
years  of  mandatory  service  to  remain  on 
active  duty.  Yet  the  need  for  their  re- 
tention beyond  their  first  2  years  is  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  effective  Armed 
Forces. 

Testimony  indicated  that  the  Reserve 
officer  with  from  3  to  12  years  of  service 
is  the  one  who  is  needed  to  lead  our  troops 
in  combat  if  war  is  thrust  upon  us.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  shortage  of  Reserve  of- 
ficers on  extended  active  duty  in  this 
age  group,  the  mUitary  services  are  forced 
to  assign  this  important  responsibility 
either  to  the  young  officer  with  less  than 
2  years  of  active  service  or  the  older  offi- 
cer who  has  had  World  War  n  experi- 
ence. Thus,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  having  our  combat  troops  led 
and  trained  by  officers  who  are  either  too 
young  and  inexjDerienced  or  too  old  and 
lacking  in  the  vitality  necessary  for  the 
rigors  of  combat.  This  measure  will  ma- 
terially help  us  to  get  the  right  officer 
who  is  both  youthful  enough  and  experi- 
enced enough  to  fill  the  very  important 
role  of  the  combat  leader.  According  to 
Defense  Department  testimony  the  bill's 
enactment  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
solution  of  this  pressing  problem. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  my  col- 
leagues and  commend  this  measure  to 
you  as  a  forward  step  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  Defense  EstabUshment.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  passed  imanimously 
by  this  body,  and  hope  that  it  then  re- 
ceives favorable  and  expeditious  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.      

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  srield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HM.  5132  and  urge  its  passage 
by  this  body. 

BACKGROXnrD 

This  legislative  proposal  is  the  result 
of  extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  connec- 
tion with  a  legislative  recommendation 
made  to  the  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  introduced  as  HH.  3369. 
This  legislative  proposal  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  largely  based  uix)n 
recommendations  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Professional  and 
Technical  Compensation,  more  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Cordlner 
Committee,  and  was  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  adequate  incentives 
to  retain  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty. 

HH.  3369  was  subsequently  modified 
and  redrafted  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion obtained  during  the  course  of  hear- 
ings on  the  problem  and  the  legislative 
proposal  was  therefore  reported  out  as 
H.R.  5132,  the  bill  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  this  body.  However,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  bill  as  modified  re- 
tains the  basic  recommendations  made 
by  the  Cordlner  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  respect  to  this 
problem. 

The  Cordlner  Committee  In  Its  study 
of  the  need  for  adequate  incentives  for 


noncareer  Reserve  officers  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation : 

As  previously  noted,  there  exists  a  pro- 
nounce<l  and.  In  fact,  iinlque  lack  of  secu- 
rity for  the  noncareer  officer.  Although  the 
services  have  a  great  need  for  officers  to 
serve  for  periods  beyond  obligated  service 
but  short  of  quallflcatlon  for  retirement, 
they  are  unable  to  provide  an  adequate  In- 
centive for  such  service.  The  basic  officer 
pay  proposal  dealt  with  up  to  this  point  Is 
designed  to  attract  young  officers  tor  a  full 
career,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  hold 
particular  appeal  for  the  Reserve  officer  who 
considers  his  chances  for  a  fuU  career  ex- 
tremely slight.  The  Committee  U  convinced, 
therefore,  that  an  Inducement  over  and 
above  the  modest  pay  rates  proposed  for 
the  lower  officer  grades  Is  necessary  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  quality  and  number 
of  officers  required  to  supplement  the  career 
corps  In  the  lower  ranks. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  analysis  of 
the  problem  the  Cordlner  Committee 
recommended  the  adoption  of: 

A  Reserve  officers  term  retention  incentive 
plan  to  retain  adequate  nimibers  of  quali- 
fied Reserve  officers  on  voluntary  active  duty 
following  obligatory  service,  with  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

(a)  A  contract  for  active  service  beyond 
obligated  service. 

(b)  An  additional  payment  at  time  of  re- 
lease from  service  equal  to  2  months'  base 
pay  multiplied  by  the  years  of  commissioned 
service  creditable  for  term  retention  pay- 
ments, restricted  to  a  maximum  payment  of 
2  years'  base  pay. 

These  recommendations  are  concurred 
in  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  included  in  this  proposal. 

THX   PBOBLKIC 

At  the  present  time  a  Reserve  officer, 
after  completion  of  his  obligated  service, 
is  continually  subject  to  involuntary  re- 
lease. In  event  of  such  release  the  only 
compensation  he  would  receive  is  that 
afforded  by  the  Readjustment  Pay  Act 
of  1956,  which  amoimts  to  one-half 
month's  basic  pay  for  each  year  of  ac- 
tive service  E>erformed  as  an  officer. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  officers  who 
c<»nplete  obligated  service  return  to  ci- 
vilian life  immediately.  Some  of  these 
officers  would  not  choose  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  for  any  incentive.  How- 
ever, many  who  would  like  to  remain  on 
active  duty  are  deterred  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  job  security. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  almost  c<Mn- 
plete  lack  of  job  security  the  average 
Junior  Reserve  officer  refuses  to  remain 
on  extended  active  duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
pointed  out  that  approximately  40,000 
young  officers  complete  their  obligated 
service  each  year.  However,  the  armed 
services  have  been  able  to  induce  only 
10,000  of  this  group  each  year  to  remain 
on  extended  active  duty  despite  the  fact 
that  they  require  approximately  15,000 
of  these  officers  to  meet  their  annual 
need  for  Junior  officer  personnel. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  pointed  out  that  at  the  present 
time  because  of  the  slse  of  our  Military 
Establishment  approximately  60  percent 
of  all  officer  billets  must  be  filled  by 
Reserve  officers.  Therefore,  tmce  Junior 
officers  of  proven  professional  compe- 
tence refuse  to  remain  on  extended  ac- 
tive duty  in  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy 
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these  needs,  a  critical  shortage  of  ex- 
perienced Reserve  officer  personnel  has 
developed  in  respect  to  these  billets 
which  must  be  fllled  by  officers  with  3 
to  12  years  of  military  experience. 

Because  of  the  critical  need  for  the 
services  of  these  officers,  the  Armed 
Forces  accepted  almost  all  of  this  group 
of  10.000  officers  and.  therefore,  were  pre- 
cluded from  exercising  any  degree  of  se- 
lectlYity  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
individual  Reserve  officers  retained.  It 
Is.  therefore,  evident  that  a  continuation 
of  this  downward  spiral  in  the  number, 
experience,  and  quality  level  of  junior 
Reserve  officers  on  extended  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  can  only  result 
In  unacceptable  reduction  In  the  over- 
all combat  effectiveness  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

TKAININO  COSTS 

Another  significant  consideration  re- 
lating to  the  high  rate  of  turnover  in 
Junior  Reserve  officer  personnel  is  the 
factor  of  training  costs.  For  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  a  newly  acquired 
military  pilot  represents  an  investment 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $80,000  to 
a  maximum  of  $120,000.  Therefore,  if 
1,000  Reserve  officer  pilots  who  would 
otherwise  leave  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
completion  of  their  obligated  service  were 
induced  to  extend  their  period  of  active 
duty  another  6  years,  it  would  reduce 
significantly  the  requirement  for  train- 
ing new  pilots,  with  the  consequent  sav- 
ings in  training  costs. 

BUMMABT 

The  question  may  arise.  Isn't  read- 
justment pay  as  enacted  in  1956  designed 
to  accomplish  the  same  end  as  the  term 
retention  pay  provided  in  H.R.  5132? 

The  Readjustment  Pay  Act  of  1956 
was  designed  to  meet  a  particular  prob- 
lem which  already  existed  for  thousands 
of  Reserve  officers  serving  on  active  duty 
without  an  obligation.  A  great  percent- 
age of  these  officers  faced  involuntary 
release  at  some  time  before  earning  re- 
tirement. The  readjustment  pay  pro- 
vided in  1956  was,  therefore,  designed  to 
tide  over  an  officer  so  releaised  until  he 
found  civilian  employment.  As  such,  it 
is  not  so  much  a  positive  incentive  as  it 
is  a  kind  of  financial  cushion  in  time  of 
need. 

The  term  retention  payment  provided 
in  this  bill,  ho  vever,  is  designed  to  at- 
tract some  of  the  many  high-quality 
young  reservists  who  leave  active  duty 
each  year.  It  must  be  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  encourage  them  to  delay  the 
commencement  of  their  civilian  profes- 
sions. Therefore,  the  retention  pay  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  can  be  compared  to  the 
reenlistment  bonus  provided  enlisted 
personnel  and  is  primarily  designed  as  a 
positive  inducement  to  retain  an  officer 
who  would  otherwise  leave  the  service  at 
his  first  opportunity. 

OOIVCLUSIOIf 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  problem  of  retaining  ade- 
quate numbers  of  qualified  Reserve  of- 
ficers on  extended  active  duty  can  best 
be  met  by  legislative  action  which  Incor- 
porates the  basic  recommendations  of 
the  Cordlner  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.     I.  therefore,  urge  your 


support  of  HJR.  5132,  which  in  fact  em- 
bodies  these  recommendations  in  a  man- 
ner which  provides  the  statutory  incen- 
tives necessary  to  encourage  junior  Re- 
serve officers  to  remain  on  extended 
active  duty  and  also  provides  equitably 
for  those  Reserve  officers  presently  on 
active  duty  who  may  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  remaining  on  active  duty 
until  retirement. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bray). 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
review  here  very  briefly  certain  phases 
of  the  pending  bill.  Prior  to  the  mili- 
tary buildup  immediately  prior  to  World 
War  II  practically  all  officers  In  the 
U.S.  armed  services  on  extended  active 
duty  were  members  of  the  Regular 
services. 

At  the  present  time  that  situation 
has  changed.  A  very  large  majority 
of  the  officers  in  the  military  services 
are  reservists.  There  has  been  over  the 
years  a  certain  protection,  and  rightfully 
so.  for  Regular  officers  as  to  retirement 
and  many  other  features.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  officers  on  duty  today  are 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  They  are  con- 
sidered Reserve  officers  but  In  every  oth- 
er sense  of  the  word  they  are  Regular 
officers  and  have  been  for  a  period  of 
many  years. 

This  legislation  in  no  way  benefits  the 
Reserve  officer  who  goes  on  for  his  2  or 
3  years*  active  duty,  fulfilling  his  military 
obligation;  in  fact,  he  does  not  get  quite 
the  compensation  under  this  bill  that  he 
previously  had  or  will  have  If  this  be- 
comes law.  The  Reserve  officer  now  on 
duty  for  his  first  2  years  receives  no  sev- 
erance pay  if  he  only  remains  for  2 
years.  Today  he  would  get  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  2  years,  1  month's  extra 
pay. 

Under  this  legislation  he  gets  nothing. 
So,  this  Is  not  trying  to  change  the  status 
of  the  officer  who  merely  comes  in  to  do 
his  duty  for  a  2-  or  3 -year  stretch.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  there  has  been  no,  what 
we  call,  bill  of  rights,  adequate  bill 
of  rights,  for  the  Reserve  officer  on  ex- 
tended active  duty.  Not  only  has  that 
been  detrimental  to  him,  but  it  also  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  Oovemment,  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  in  number  of 
the  2-year  officers — I  am  talking  about 
those  who  only  serve  2  years — remaining 
In  the  service  to  take  care  of  the  present 
needs  of  our  Defense  Department.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  change  that 
situation  and  to  encourage  those  whom 
the  Government  wants  and  needs,  to  sign 
up  for  additional  duty. 

Now,  very  briefly,  I  will  explain  the 
specific  changes  this  legislation  makes. 
It  makes  contracts  mandatory  rather 
than  permissive  for  Reserve  officers  on 
active  duty  after  the  first  2  years  of  com- 
missioned service,  but  eliminates  the 
present  one-half  month  pay  for  those 
first  2  years.  Now,  If  this  officer  com- 
pletes a  contract,  he  would  receive  2 
months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  served 
under  that  contract.  If  he  has  a  contract 
for  4  years,  he  would  receive  8  months' 
basic  pay  when  he  finished  the  termina- 
tion of  that  contract.  That  would  en- 
courage him  to  take  these  contracts  If 


the  Government  needs  him.  Under  the 
present  law  he  receives  one-half  of  1 
month's  pay  for  each  year  served  but  re- 
ceives nothing  if  he  leaves  the  service  at 
his  own  request.  Now,  if  a  Reserve  officer 
who  renders  satisfactory  sendee  is  In- 
voluntarily released  during  the  term  of 
the  contract,  whether  It  be  2,  4,  or  6  years 
or  whatever  It  is,  he  would  be  paid  2 
months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  he  served 
under  the  contract  plus  1  month's  basic 
pay  and  allowances  for  each  year  of  the 
uncompleted  contract.  You  see.  In  no 
way  do  we  Intend  to  make  this  a  WPA 
project.  We  do  not  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  officers  Uiat  they  do  not 
need,  but  we  do  Insist — and  this  legisla- 
tion, I  believe,  will  help  bring  that 
about — that  the  Govemme^  make  long- 
range  personnel  planning  to  take  care  of 
this  situation. 

Under  this  legislation  those  presently 
on  active  duty  who  have  served  more 
than  10  years  and  are  separated  in- 
voluntarily are  entitled  to  one-half  of  1 
month's  pay  for  each  of  those  10  years 
plus  2  months'  pay  for  each  year  b^ond 
the  10  years. 

Mr.  GROSS,  llr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  consecutive 
service  or  may  that  be  broken  service? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  believe  it  could  be 
broken  service.  The  contract  Itself, 
however,  must  be  continuous  service. 

Now.  there  is  another  provision  in  this 
bill  that  I  believe  is  quite  important.  It 
would  require  the  Government,  for  every 
officer  who  has  completed  14  years  of 
satisfactory  active  duty,  to  either  take 
that  officer  into  the  Regular  service,  or 
to  provide  that  officer  with  a  contract 
which  would  enable  him  to  complete  the 
necessary  additional  service  to  make  20 
years  or  to  release  him  to  inactive  duty 
with  appropriate  severance  pay,  com- 
puted as  previously  indicated. 

Now,  we  have  in  this  legislation  fixed 
two  arbitrary  divisions  as  to  length  of 
service.  First  as  to  10  years.  We 
thought  that  if  an  officer  had  served  10 
years  and  the  Government  after  10  years 
released  him  he  should  get  an  additional 
rate  of  compensation.  Also  it  would 
cause  the  Government  in  the  future  to 
take  a  rather  careful  look  as  to  whether 
they  want  to  keep  him  beyond  that  time. 
Also  up  to  10  years  the  officer  does  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  go  back  into  pri- 
vate life.  So  if  the  Government  keeps 
the  officer  beyond  10  years  and  then  dis- 
charges him  before  allowing  him  to 
reach  retirement  the  Government  is  go- 
ing to  pay  him  2  months'  pay  for  each  of 
those  years  beyond  10  years. 

Then  we  pick  a  time  of  14  years.  If 
the  Government  has  kept  the  officer  be- 
yond 14  years,  they  must  either  give  him 
a  contract  to  finish  his  20  years  of  duty 
or  take  him  into  the  Regular  service;  or, 
they  could  discharge  him.  Let  us  say 
that  he  served  15  years.  Then  they 
would  have  to  give  him  a  contract  for  the 
remaining  5  years.  If  they  broke  the 
contract  they  would  have  to  pay  him 
one-half  month's  pay  for  each  month  of 
the  remaining  time  for  the  20  years  plus 
the  termination  pay  due  him  for  the 
time  served. 
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Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRAY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Is  this  bill  retroactive? 
Mr.  BRAY.     It  is  not,  only  Insofar  as 
a  person  is  already  in  service  at  the 
time    the    bill    becomes    effective.    He 
would  benefit  by  it.    But  the  officer  who 
went  out  yesterday  or  last  month  or  will 
go  out  tomorrow,  would  not  be  affected. 
Mr.  GROSS.     It  would  do  nothing  for 
the  several  thousand  officers  who  were 
caught  in  a  reduction  in  force  2  or  3  years 
ago.  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  not  tried  to  remedy  the  situation 
that  already  existed.  There  has  been 
great  harm  done.  There  has  been  leg- 
islation in  the  past  that  took  care  of 
that  to  a  certain  degree.  But  we  are 
trying  to  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
the  future.  We  could  see  nothing  that 
we  could  do  in  this  legislation  to  take 
care  of  past  injustices  without  endan- 
gering our  chances  of  working  out  a  good 
bill  here. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  under  Public  Law  676  of  the 
84th  Congress  we  did  take  care  of  many 
Reserve  officers  who  were  separated  from 
active  duty. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  the  legislation  I 
was  referring  to  in  my  discussion  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]. 
We  have  in  the  past  attempted  to  take 
care  of  this  situation.  But  we  have  not 
taken  care  of  it  to  the  degree  that  we 
have  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     If  this  blU  is  en- 
acted Into  law  the  b<?nefits  of  it  will  not 
apply  to  the  reservists  who  have  already 
been  separated  from  the  service? 
Mr.  BRAY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BRAY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  think  some  legislation 
in  this  regard  is  necessary.     I  am  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  but  I  do  think  some  legislation 
is  necessary.     Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  BRAY.    Yes.    Of  course,  frankly, 
in  legislation  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  very  accurate  estimate,  as  the 
gentleman  understands. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  For  the  fiscal  year  1960 
It  will  cost  somethliu;  over  $3  million. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1961  it  will  cost  some- 
thing over  $7  million.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1962  It  will  take  almost  $10  million.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1963  it  will  take  about 
$12.5  million.  And  beyond  that  about 
$12  million  a  year,  assuming  that  the 
present  planned  strength  continues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  will  cost  some 
money? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Yes,  It  will.  The  costs 
will  increase,  and  the  best  estimate  we 
can  get  up  untU  the  fiscal  year  1963  is 
that  it  will  reach  $12.5  million.  Then 
we  think  it  will  drop  back  to  $12  million 
and  continue  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  do  not  predicate  my 
support  for  or  opposition  to  bills  on ' 
whether  or  not  It  Is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.    But  I  note  In 


the  report  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  indicated  its  position  In 
regard  to  this  bill.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  comment  briefiy  on  that. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Yes;  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain that  situation.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  send  over  a  recommendation  for  more 
than  2  years.  Just  before  adjournment 
last  year  they  told  us  they  had  been 
working  very  hard,  spending  the  mid- 
night hours,  trying  to  bring  out  some 
plan,  but  had  failed  to  do  so.  So  then 
we  passed  a  bill  last  year  which  we  knew 
would  not  have  time  to  get  through  the 
Senate,  but  we  did  it  to  show  oiur  de- 
termination to  do  something. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
brought  over  a  proposal  which  is  ma- 
terially different  from  the  bill  which 
we  have  here.  I  will  not  have  time  to 
go  into  all  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense proposed,  but  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  agree  that  this 
bill  is  fairer  than  the  bill  they  brought 
over.  However,  as  far  as  an  official  posi- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the 
matter  is  concerned,  we  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  this  is  going  to 
cost  a  fairly  substantial  amount  of 
money,  I  wonder  if  I  could  urge  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  they 
go  thoroughly  into  fiight  pay  and  a  few 
other  things  that  are  going  on  around 
here  and  save  the  money  necessary  to 
take  care  of  this  expenditure  in  what  I 
think  is  a  proper  direction. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  hope  we  can  find  an  op- 
portunity to  take  care  of  this.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  we  will  try. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Along  the 
line  of  thinking  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  developed,  as  I  imderstand  this 
piece  of  legislation,  In  following  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cordiner  re- 
port, the  object  is  to  stop  this  tremendous 
turnover  of  reserves  so  that  we  will  not 
lose  the  money  we  are  presently  losing 
In  training.  I  notice  the  report  states 
that  this  would  reduce  significantly  the 
requirement  for  training  new  pilots,  with 
consequent  savings  in  training  costs.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  develop 
that  thought. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Frankly,  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  an  excellent  approach  to  the 
problem  and  will  save  many  times  the 
money  it  will  cost.  I  think  any  military 
man  will  tell  you  that  the  one  real  failure 
In  World  War  II  was  the  handling  of 
personnel  problems.  We  may  as  well 
face  the  fact  that  many  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Reserve  officers  are  that 
they  have  been  released  In  order  to  make 
room  for  the  promotion  of  Regular  offi- 
cers. There  Is  nothing  that  we  can  do 
In  regard  to  that.  But  the  Reserve  offi- 
cer who  stays  in  the  service  should  know 
exactly  where  he  stands.  This  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  encourage  the  Reserve 
officers  that  we  need  to  stay,  and  It 
will  encourage  the  military  to  get  rid 
rapidly  of  those  they  do  not  need.  I 
think  it  will  pr(xnote  efficiency  in  the 
end  and  save  a  great  amount  of  money. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  Department  of 
Defense  told  the  committee  that  the  an- 
nual turnover  is  around  90,000  officers, 
and  among  the  90,000  officers  are  40,000 
younger  officers.  We  were  further  told 
that  to  train  a  pilot  for  our  aviation, 
whether  Air  Force,  Navy,  or  Army,  costs 
from  $80,000  to  $120,000  a  year.  So  if  we 
retain  1,000  young  officers  we  can  see 
what  we  will  save.  Therefore,  It  is  im- 
possible to  establish  what  we  will  save 
and  apply  it  against  the  cost  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  BRAY.  If  it  encourages,  or  really 
forces  the  services  to  make  long-term 
personnel  plans,  it  will  be  well  worth  all 
the  effort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  reference  to  fiight 
training  goes  particularly  to  overaged 
officers  who  are  not  going  to  be  flying 
the  jet  planes,  who  should  not  be  fiying 
jet  planes,  many  of  them,  particularly 
lieutenant  generals.  What  business  has 
a  lieutenent  general  drawing  fiight  pay 
if  his  work  as  a  lieutenant  general  does 
not  involve  flying. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  have  some  very  strong 
opinions  on  that  matter  myself,  and  I 
feel  something  is  going  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  committee  along  that  hne. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  a  sub- 
committee which  has  the  responsibility 
of  studying  the  manpower  question?  I 
am  sure  the  matter  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  brings  up  will  have  the  attention 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  Is  correct.  I  am 
not  on  that  subcommittee,  but  I  have 
discussed  some  problems  with  members 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  sdeld  such  tim^  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  frpm  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  in  support  of  H.R. 
5132.  First,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  particulary  our  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Rivers,  who  have  labored 
long  and  tirelessly  to  bring  before  you 
today  a  measure  which  will  be  known  as 
the  Reserve  Officers  Incentive  Act  of 
1959. 

To  supplement  the  persuasive  presen- 
tation of  my  coworkers  on  this  measure 
I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  few  moments 
to  point  out  another  very  Important 
aspect  of  the  bill  which  has  been  men- 
tioned briefly  but  which  I  believe  should 
be  emphasized  in  greater  detail.  Some 
of  you  undoubtedly  are  wondering  about 
the  additional  costs  that  will  be  Involved. 
Costs  should  be  an  Important  factor  In 
every  measure  considered  by  this  body. 
According  to  the  revised  figiires  supplied 
to  the  committee  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  years  1960  through 
1963,  estimated  exjiendltures  will  be 
modest  and  certainly  justifiable  in  view 
of  the  great  benefit  which  this  measure 
will  promote  in  strengthening  our  na- 
tional security.  For  fiscal  year  1960,  the 
costs  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  to  original  Department  of 
Defense  bill.  HH.  3369,  are  $3,053,000; 
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for  fiscal  year  11)61.  $7,167,000;  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  $9,833,000:  and  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  $12,509,000.  And  the  committee 
report  indicates  there  will  be  no  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  cost  of  enactment  of 
H.R.  5132  over  H.R.  3369. 

Having  in  mind  these  modest  cost 
figures,  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  point 
which  impressed  the  committee.  The 
Department  of  Defense  stated  that  a  Re- 
serve ofBcer  on  active  duty  for  2  years 
si)ends  approximately  1  year  in  train- 
ing and  4  months  in  orienting  himself  to 
his  several  assignments  and  In  travel 
time.  Actually  then,  his  productive  time 
dviring  the  first  2  years'  active  duty 
amounts  to  about  8  months.  In  contrast 
with  this  the  Department  of  Defense 
pointed  out  graphically  that  an  oflBcer 
who  Is  retained  on  active  duty  for  6  years 
would  have  a  productive  time  of  4  y?ars 
and  8  months.  Therefore,  the  productive 
time  of  seven  ofiBcers  serving  2-year 
periods  is  required  in  order  to  equal  the 
productive  time  of  one  oflBcer  serving 
for  6  continuous  years.  Thus,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  if  more  young  officers 
remain  on  active  duty  after  their  obli- 
gated tours  there  will  be  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  productive  time  of  such 
officers  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Of  equal  importance  will  be  the  greater 
efficiency  and  reduction  in  the  training 
load. 

The  Armed  Forces  require  approxi- 
mately 15,000  young  officers  each  year. 
Only  about  one-foiu-th  of  the  40,000  who 
complete  their  2  years'  obligatory  service 
apply  for  further  active  duty.  There- 
fore, almost  all  of  those  who  apply  must 
be  utilized.  However,  witnesses  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  need  for  15.000.  Inasmuch  as 
this  measiu-e  will  undoubtedly  produce 
many  more  applicants  for  active  duty 
beyond  the  initial  period  of  2  years  it 
will  result  in  a  more  efficient  young  offi- 
cer corps  than  we  have  at  present.  The 
more  selectivity  we  have,  the  higher  will 
be  the  efficiency  and  capability  of  the 
officer  corps. 

Therefore.  I  am  certain  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  small  increase  in  the 
overall  defense  budget  that  this  bill  en- 
tails will  be  more  than  Justifled  by  the 
resulting  benefits  to  our  national  de- 
fense stature.    I  also  agree  with  my  able 

colleagues  that  this  bill  will  be  instru- 
mental In  establishing  a  more  equitable 
position  for  our  Reserve  officers.  There- 
fore. I  urge  favorable  consideration  by 
this  Illustrious  body. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  fiuther  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Tlie    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B9  it  etMcted  by  tht  SensU  ««d  Hou$e 
of  Representative*  of  ths  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assewibled.  That  UiU 
Act  may  l>«  cited  tm  tba  "Raaerre  OOcen' 
IneentlT*  Act  of  1959". 

Sac.  9.  8«etlon  679  at  tttla  10,  tTnltcd  States 
Oedt.  Is  MWinilsd  to  nad  •»  fMlow*: 
"I  679.  AotlT*  duty  afreeni«nta. 

"(a)  Befor*  ordering  a  member  of  aa 
armed  force  under  hla  Jurisdiction  to  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training)  ma  a  rsssry 


officer  with  his  consent  for  a  period  of  three 
months  or  nuire,  or  before  retaining  him  on 
active  duty  with  his  consent  for  such  a 
period,  the  Secretary  concerned  shaU  make 
a  standard  written  agreement  with  that 
member  requiring  him  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  active  duty  that  the  Secretary  considers 
Is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  armed 
force,  but  not  more  than  six  years.  An  active 
duty  agreement  may  not  be  made  In  time 
of  war,  or  of  national  emergency  declared 
by  Congress  or  the  President  after  July  1, 
1953,  and  an  active  duty  agreement  already 
In  effect  terminates  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war  or  such  an  emergency. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply — 

"(1)  to  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps 
or  Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy; 

"(2)  to  an  officer  of  the  Veterinary  Corps 
of  the  Army; 

"(3)  to  a  medical,  dental,  or  veterinary 
officer  of  the  Air  Perce; 

"(4)  to  an  officer  who  has  not  completed 
at  least  two  years  of  active  duty  as  an  officer; 

"(5)  to  an  officer  who  Is  hoipltallzed  or 
under  Investigation,  or  against  whom  pro- 
ceedings of  a  courtmartlal  or  board  of  offi- 
cers are  pending; 

"(6)  to  any  officer  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  concerned 
subject  to  such  policies  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  serve  on 
active  duty  in  connection  with  a  special 
project  or  special  assignment,  or  to  serve 
on  a  board; 

"(7)  when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  oper- 
ating as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  to  any  officer 
of  the  Coast  Guard  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  serve  on  active 
duty  In  connection  with  a  special  project  or 
special  assignment,  or  to  serve  on  a  board; 
or 

"(8)  to  an  officer  who  has  completed  the 
minimum  service  required  for  retirement 
under  section  1293,  3911.  6323,  6327.  or  8911 
of  this  title,  or  section  232  of  title  14,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Notwithstanding  clause  (4) ,  a  written  agree- 
ment may  be  made  at  any  time  with  a  per- 
son who  a^^rees  to  serve  on  active  duty  as 
a  reserve  officer  for  a  i>eriod  of  at  least  one 
year  upon  completing  his  first  two  years  of 
active  service  as  an  officer.  Such  an  agree- 
ment beconies  effectlv*  on  the  first  day 
after  he  completes  those  two  years  of  active 
service. 

"(c)  Except  In  the  case  of  an  officer  who 
has  completed  at  least  IS.  but  not  more  than 
14.  years  of  active  service  as  an  officer,  and 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  <d) ,  no 
agreement  may  be  made  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  period  of  active  duty  that  is  lees 
tban  one  year.  However,  no  active  duty 
agreement  may  be  made  wltb  an  officer  wbo 
has  completed  less  than  14  years  of  active 
service  as  an  officer  If  that  agreement  would 
expire  after  the  officer  has  completed  14 
years  of  that  servlca. 

"(d)  Kach  reserve  officer  who  Is  eligible 
for  an  active  duty  agreement  \mder  sub- 
section (a),  and  who  has  completed  at  least 
14  years  of  active  service  as  an  officer.  shaU, 
except  In  time  of  war  or  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress  or  the  President 
after  July  1.  1963.  be  released  from  active 
duty  unlees  he  U  appointed  aa  a  regular 
officer  or  Is  offered  and  accepts  an  active 
duty  agreement  under  tbat  subsection.  If 
such  an  agreement  Is  made  with  an  officer 
Who  has  not  yet  completed  the  minimum 
service  required  for  retirement  under  sec- 
tion 129S,  S911,  6323.  6S27,  or  8911  of  this 
title,  or  seciion  232  of  title  14,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  agreement  shall  provide  that  It 
•zptraa  on  tha  aarUer  of  the  following  dates : 

"(1)  The  date  on  which  he  completes  the 
minimum  serrloe  required  for  retlmxMnt 
under  that  Hectloo. 

"(3)  The  date  on  which  he  to  otherwise 
required  by  law  to  t)e  removed  from  an 
active  status. 


"(e)  Agreements  made  under  this  section 
are  subject  to  such  policies,  procedures, 
and  controls  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces 
under  his  Jurisdiction  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard  when 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy.  The  policies,  procedures,  and 
controls  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  uniform  so  far  as  practicable. 

"(f)  If  an  agreement  made  under  this 
section  terminates,  uuder  subsection  (a), 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war  or  national  emer- 
gency, the  officer  concerned  may  be  kept  on 
active  duty,  without  his  consent,  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law." 

Sec.  3.  Section  680(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  reniutibering 
clauses  (4)  and  (5)  as  clauses  "(5)"  and 
"(6)",  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  clause  after  clause   (3)  : 

"(4)  discharged  from  his  reserve  appoint- 
ment because  of  failure  to  achieve  the  stand- 
ards of  performance  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned;". 

Sec.  4.  Section  26S  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952  (60  UJSX;.  1016«  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  the  following 
In  place  thereof:  "Except  for  an  officer  cov- 
ered by  clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3),  a  member 
of  a  reserve  component  who  Is  released  from 
active  duty  after  the  enactment  of  this 
amended  sentence  and  after  having  com- 
pleted Immediately  prior  to  such  release 
at  least  five  years  of  continuous  active  duty 
(except  for  breaks  In  service  of  not  more 
than  30  days)  as  either  a  conmilssloned  offi- 
cer, warrant  officer,  or  enlisted  person.  Is 
entitled  to  a  lump-sum  readjustment  pay- 
ment computed  on  the  basis  of  one-half  of 
one  month's  basic  pay  in  the  grade  In  which 
he  Is  serving  at  the  time  of  release  from 
active  duty  for  each  year  of  active  service 
ending  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  year 
and  (unless  he  Is  discharged  from  his  re- 
serve appointment  or  enlistment  because 
of  failure  to  achieve  the  standards  of  per- 
formance prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned) an  additional  one  and  one-half 
month's  basic  pay  In  that  grade  for  each 
year  of  active  service  In  excess  of  10  years 
ending  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  year. 
An  officer  who  would  otherwise  be  covered 
by  the  preceding  sentence  and  who— 

"(I)  is  serving  under,  or  has  at  any  time 
completed  a  period  of  service  under,  an  ac- 
tive duty  agreement  under  section  679  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  U  not 
covered  by  clause  (3).  Is  entitled  to— 

"(A)  two  months'  basic  pay  for  each  year 
of  active  service  as  an  officer  that  he  served 
after  June  30,  1999,  under  such  agreement, 
except  an  agreement  from  whleh  he  li 
released  at  his  own  request; 

"(B)  one-half  of  one  month'M  baxle  pay 
for  each  year  of  active  service,  ending  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  year,  that  to  not 
covered  by  clause  (A);  and 

"(C)  one  and  one -half  month's  basic  ps7 
for  each  year  of  active  service  In  excess  of 
10  years,  ending  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth year,  that  Is  not  covered  by  clause  ( A) : 

"(2)  to  not  serving  imder,  and  has  at  no 
time  ooDipieted  a  i>erlod  of  sarrloe  uadsr. 
but  who  to  eUglble  for,  an  active  duty  agree- 
ment under  that  section,  to  entitled  to— 

"(A)  two  months'  basic  pay  for  each  year 

Of  active  service  as  an  officer  that  he  served 
after  the  first  two  years  of  such  service  and 
after  June  80.  1959,  while  he  was  so  eligible; 

"(B)  one- half  of  one  nmnth'e  baalo  pay 
for  each  year  of  active  servlee,  ending  st 
the  close  of  ttie  eighteenth  ymr  ttiat  to  not 
covered  by  clause  (A);  and 

"(O)  one  and  one-hatf  naanCli'S  baale  pay 
for  each  year  of  active  sarrloe  In  sKoaas  of 
10  years,  ending  at  tha  doae  of  the  eight- 
eenth year,  that  to  not  covered  by  clause 
(A);  or 
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"(3)  to  discharged  from  hto  reeerve  ap- 
pointment because  of  failure  to  achieve  the 
standards  of  performance  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  to  entitled  to — 

"(A)  two  months'  basic  pay  for  each  year 
of  active  service  as  an  officer  that  he  served 
after  the  first  two  years  of  such  service  and 
after  June  30.  1959,  under  any  agreement 
under  that  section  that  to  completed  before 
bis  dtocharge; 

"(B)  one  month's  basic  pay  for  each  such 
year  under  the  agreement  under  which  he 
to  serving  at  the  time  of  discharge;   and 

"(C)  one-half  of  one  month's  basic  pay 
for  each  year  of  service,  ending  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  year,  that  to  not  covered 
by  clause  (A)  or  (B). 

No  person  covered  by  thto  subsection  may 
be  paid  a  total  of  more  than  two  years'  basic 
pay  in  the  grade  in  which  he  to  serving  at 
the  time  of  release."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  (1)  to 
read  as  follows:  j 

"(1)  A  person  who  is  released  from  active 
duty  at  his  own  request,  other  than  an 
ofBcer  who  has  less  than  14  years  of  active 
service  and  who  has  at  nny  time  completed 
an  agreement  vmder  secClon  679  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  officer  who 
has  completed  such  an  agreement  and  whose 
release  to  approved  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense."; 

(3)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)(5)  to  read  as  follows:  "How- 
ever, such  a  person  to  entitled — 

"(A)  to  receive  readjustment  pay  under 
thto  section  even  though  he  is  also  entitled 
to  be  paid  under  section  680  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  and  j 

"(B)  with  respect  to!  severance  pay  to 
which  he  to  entitled  under  any  provision  of 
law  other  than  section  6S0  of  that  title,  to 
elect  either  to  receive  that  severance  pay  or 
to  receive  readjustment  pay  under  thto  sec- 
tion, but  not  both."; 

(4)  by  amaending  subeectlon  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  the  case  may 
be,  there  shall  be  deducted— 

"(1)  from  the  monthly  retired  pay  of 
an  officer  who  has  received  readjustment 
payments  under  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  who  qualifies  for  retired 
pay  under  any  provision  Of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  except  chapter  67  thereof;  or 

"(2)  from  the  nK>nthly  compensation  of 
an  officer  who  has  received  readjustment 
payments  under  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  who  qualifies  for  compensa- 
tion under  any  law  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  disability  In- 
curred during  a  period  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived that  readjustment  payment; 

an  amount  sufficient  to  recover,  during  the 
life  expectancy  of  the  officer,  that  part  of 
the  readjustment  payment  based  on  service 
performed  after  June  30,  1959.  However, 
the  deduction  may  not  be  more.  In  any  one 
month,  than  25  per  centum  of  the  officer's 
monthly  compensation.  Tliere  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  any  severance  pay  to  which  an 
officer  who  has  received  readjustment  pay- 
ments under  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  entitled  under  section  1212. 
3303(d)(3);  3786(b).  6382(c).  6383(f).  6384- 
(b),  8303(d)(3),  or  8786(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  an  amount  equal  to 
that  received  as  readjustment  payments. 
However,  In  place  of  the  deducUon  described 
above,  a  reserve  officer  who  has  received 
readjustment  payments  under  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  may  elect  to  have 
deducted,  from  the  years  of  service  with 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  credited  In  de- 
termining hto  ellglbihty  for  retired  pay  and 
in  computing  the  amount  of  hto  retired  pay. 
all  periods  for  which  he  received  readjust- 
ment payments  under  that  sentence.";  and 
(5)  by  repealing  subsections  (e)  and  (h). 
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Sec.  5.  Except  with  the  consent  of  that 
member  and  the  Secretary  concerned,  sec- 
tion 679  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  thto  Act,  does  not  apply  to  any 
member  who,  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  has  not  served  the  full  term  of  hto 
agreement,  entered  Into  before  that  date, 
to  serve  a  specified  minimum  period  of 
active  duty.  However,  upon  completing 
that  period  of  active  duty,  he  to  thereafter 
subject  to  that  section,  as  amended  by  thto 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  During  the  one-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
actions  otherwise  required  by  section  679(a) 
(Ist  sentence)  and  (c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  are  permissive  and  not  manda- 
tory. However,  each  reserve  ofBcer  serving 
on  active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  on 
that  date,  and  who  to  determined  to  be 
qualified  by  the  Secretary  concerned  and  Is 
otherwise  eligible  for  a  contract  under  that 
section,  shall,  if  he  has  at  least  14  but  less 
than  18,  years  of  active  service  as  an  officer 
and  does  not  decline  to  serve  under  a  con- 
tract or  to  not  tendered  an  app>ointment  as  a 
regular  officer  of  the  armed  force  concerned. 
be  considered  to  have  accepted  and  to  be 
serving  under  a  contract  under  that  section 
erf  such  duration  to  enable  him  to  complete 
the  amount  of  service  required  to  qualify 
him  for  retirement  under  section  1293,  3911, 
6323,  6327.  or  8911  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  section  232  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code.  Section  680(a)  (2)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  does  not  apply  to  an 
officer  covered  by  this  section  If  he  to  twice 
passed-over  for  promotion  to  any  grade. 

Sec.  7.  Section  679(b)  of  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  does  not  require  an  agreement 
to  be  made  with  a  person  who,  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act,  has  agreed 
to  serve  on  active  duty  as  a  reserve  com- 
missioned officer  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years  upon  being  appointed  as  a  c<xnmls- 
sloned  officer.  Such  a  person  shall,  fcv  the 
purposes  of  section  679  and  680  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  1016  of 
title  50,  United  States  Code,  be  considered 
as  having  made  an  agreement  under  section 
679  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
period  he  so  agreed  to  serve  in  excess  of 
two  years. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point  in 
full  and  that  it  be  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  his  Subcommittee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  action  which  Is 
theirs  in  bringing  ttiis  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration  at  this  early 
date  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
This  is  a  bill  which  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  and  it  is  a  bill 
which  should  be  enacted  at  a  very  early 

date  in  tliis  session.  This  matter  is  not 
a  new  one.  It  represents  the  age-old 
problem  between  the  regulars  and  the 
reservists.  It  represents  the  problem  of 
the  regular  who  makes  a  career  in  the 
armed  services  and  the  problem  of  the 
reservist  who  may  be  called  temporarily 
to  active  duty  and  decides  to  attempt  to 
make  the  service  a  career.  In  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  personnel  of  the  services 
up  and  down,  many  hardships  have  oc- 


curred.   The    RIP    program    developed 
trom  this. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
work  for  a  long  time  on  this  particular 
problem  with  these  able  gentlemen  of 
the  subcommittee  who  are  handling  this 
legislation  at  this  time.  I  can  recall 
some  10  years  ago  that  I  assisted  in 
developing  the  program  of  offering  to 
the  reservists  under  certain  circimi- 
stances  a  contract  of  employment.  At 
the  termination  of  that  contract,  the 
reservist  would  be  released  back  into 
civihan  life.  The  idea  then  was  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  hardships  attendant 
with  the  return  of  the  reservist  from 
the  military  to  civilian  life.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  after  we  authorized  the  use 
of  a  contract  xmder  certain  limited  con- 
ditions and  for  a  limited  period  of 
time — think  it  was  5  years— that  the  use 
of  this  procedure  was  discarded  to  a 
large  extent  by  military  departments 
and  it  fell  into  disuse. 

We  did  not  have  an  aggravated  prob- 
lem until  about  2  years  ago  when  there 
was  a  great  reduction  in  the  personnel 
of  the  armed  services  and  the  RIF  pro- 
gram came  into  being,  as  you  people  will 
remember.  At  that  time  many  thou- 
sands of  very  competent  and  capable 
Reserve  oflBcers  were  returned  almost 
without  notice  to  civilian  life.  These 
Reserve  officers  in  many  instances  had 
completely  weaned  themselves  away 
from  civilian  life  and  were  not  prepared 
to  go  back  to  civilian  life  and  pick  up 
again  under  the  competitive  conditions 
existing  in  civilian  life  which  some  of 
them  had  forgone  not  once  but  twice 
and  some  even  three  times  when  they 
entered  our  military  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee  have  brought 
in  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  relieve  these 
conditions  so  that  when  a  Reserve  officer 
who  has  been  in  for  a  certain  extended 
period  of  time  wants  to  remain  in  the 
armed  services  and  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  he  has  been  riffed  and  returned 
to  civilian  life,  you  will  cushion  hto  re- 
turn. I  think  it  is  a  very  meritorious 
proposition  and  certainly  should  be 
passed. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  details 
of  thto  bill  because  the  members  of  the 
committee  know  the  details  as  I  do,  but 
It  does  seek  to  tie  the  Reserve  service 

closer  to  the  provisions  of  the  Retirement 
Act  so  that  a  Reserve  after  he  has  been 
on  active  duty  for  14  years,  with  such 
a  contract,  will  know  that  he  will  go 
through  in  active  service  to  the  retire- 
ment to  which  he  to  entitled  after  being 
on  active  duty  for  such  a  long  period  of 
time. 

It  also  se^s  to  tie  the  service  of  the 
reservist  closer  to  the  provtolons  of  Pub- 
lic Law  810  which  is  our  Reserve  Re- 
tirement Act 

The  problem  of  the  yoimg  reservist 
who  goes  in  for  2  years  or  3  years  as  an 
ROTC  officer  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  career  reservist.  The  latter 
Is  the  reservist  who  wants  to  make  a  ca- 
reer out  of  the  armed  services  after  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Brooks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  serv- 
ices are  very  anxious  to  retain  these 
younger  officers.  They  are  never  going  to 
have  a  large  percentage  of  applications 
from  them,  because  many  of  these  Re- 
serve officers  are  called  into  active  duty 
because  they  have  no  election.  The  serv- 
ice calls  them  because  they  have  the 
ROTC  obligation  to  serve  on  active  duty. 
If  some  of  the  young  men  can  be  induced 
to  stay  In,  however,  and  make  a  career  of 
the  military  It  will  save  this  country  a 
great  deal  of  money.  That  feature 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

All  in  all,  the  program  is  a  good  one. 
It  should  have  passed  last  year.  We 
needled  the  Pentagon  last  year  every 
30  days  to  get  in  a  bill  they  would  rec- 
ommend. Finally  they  came  in  5  days 
before  adjournment  and  handed  me  a 
bill  that  they  would  recommend,  a  bill 
of  this  kind.  Now  they  come  up  with 
more  changes.  It  is  time  to  act,  and 
I  certainly  think  this  bill  should  go 
through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5132)  to  amend 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  active  duty  agreements  for  Re- 
serve officers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  211.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTEND  LOANS  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS 
TO  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  3368,  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  loans  of  naval 
vessels  to  the  Governments  of  Italy  and 
Turkey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3366).  with 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Van  ZandtI  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  3366,  would  au- 


thorize the  extension  of  the  loan  of  two 
submarmes  to  the  Government  of  Italy 
and  the  extension  of  the  loan  of  two  sub- 
marines to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 

The  original  loans  will  expire  during 
1959  and  1960,  respectively. 

The  extension  in  each  instance  will  be 
for  not  to  exceed  5  years,  and  no  author- 
ity is  provided  for  any  extension  beyond 
that  date. 

Formal  agreements  similar  to  the  orig- 
inal agreements  will  be  entered  into  with 
the  Governments  and  will  contain  all  of 
the  normal  limitations  and  restrictions 
placed  in  such  agreements. 

For  example,  the  agreement  will  pro- 
Vide  for  the  return  of  these  ships  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  normal  expiration 
date  of  the  loan  if  such  return  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  defense  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  in- 
clude the  extension  of  the  loan  of  two 
destroyers  to  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
requirement  for  this  amendment  raised 
an  interesting  legal  question.  The  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  China  is  as  follows: 

In  the  same  legislation  which  author- 
ized the  loan  of  the  destroyers  to  China, 
authority  was  also  granted  for  the  loan 
of  destroyers  to  Japan  and  Korea.  In 
the  case  of  Japan  and  Korea,  the  loan 
agreements  were  drafted  in  such  form  as 
to  permit  an  original  5-year  loan  and  a 
5-year  extension.  In  the  case  of  China, 
however,  through  what  was  apparently 
a  drafting  error,  the  agreement  was  made 
for  5  years  and  without  any  language  re- 
lating to  the  loan  being  renewed. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  make 
the  actual  transfer  of  these  ships  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1956.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  arose  as  to  whether  the 
President's  authority  to  lend  the  ships 
had  been  exhausted. 

Since  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Navy 
to  lend  these  ships  for  5  years  and  to  be 
able  to  renew  the  loan  for  an  additional 
5  years,  the  amendment  to  the  bill  merely 
is  making  legally  certain  an  authority 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

I  know  that  every  Member  is  aware 
of  the  importance  of  these  ship  loans  in 
our  total  defense  picture.  It  is  obviously 
important  that  our  forces  be  placed  at 
strategic  locations  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  This  bill  wUl  accomplish 
this  very  thing  in  that  it  will  continue  to 
keep  these  ships  in  operating  condition 
in  critical  areas. 

They  will  be  ready  and  able  to  join  us 
in  any  conflict  which  may  arise  and  there 
will  be  no  requirement  that  they  be  taken 
from  mothballs,  placed  in  operating  con- 
dition, and  then  brought  half-way  round 
the  world  to  their  operating  positions. 

The  course  that  is  being  followed  in  all 
of  these  ship  loans  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  military  person- 
nel of  our  friends  and  allies  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  operating  pro- 
cedures of  our  own  Navy.  Because  of 
this,  when  they  join  in  exercises  with 
our  fleet  or  join  with  us  in  any  conflict, 
their  contribution  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased In  effectiveness. 

So,  in  siunmary.  the  bill  authorizes  the 
extension  of  three  loans — two  of  them 
involve  two  submarines  each  and  the 
other,  two  destroyers. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  has  given  a 
clear  and  concise  description  of  what  this 
bill  will  do. 

Actually,  all  the  bill  will  do  Is  repeat 
what  the  Congress  has  already  done  in 
the  past,  and  that  is,  extend  locms  which 
Congress  has  previously  authorized. 

Although  we  are,  of  course,  most  anx- 
ious to  assist  our  friends  and  allies  in  any 
way  that  we  can,  I  feel  I  am  fully  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  in  the  last  analysis,  it 
is  our  own  defense  position  which  is  most 
assisted  by  the  loaning  and  stra<«gic  po- 
sitioning of  these  vessels. 

It  might  be  stated  analogously  that 
we  are  handing  our  friends  weapons 
which  they  can  use  to  help  us  if  the  oc- 
casion arises  where  this  is  necessary. 

We  are  doing  no  favor  to  anyone.  We 
are  serving  our  own  self-interest  and  the 
interest  of  all  the  free  world.  Quite  ob- 
viously we  have  the  choice  of  letting  our 
friends  help  us  with  some  of  our  equip- 
ment— in  this  case,  ships — or  placing  our 
own  men  in  these  ships  and  positioning 
them  in  the  far  comers  of  the  world. 

It  seems  entirely  clear  to  me  the  better 
choice  here  is  to  let  our  friends  help  us 
while  at  the  same  time  assisting  them- 
selves in  their  own  training  of  personnel 
and  mcreasing  their  own  ability  to  fight 
on  our  side. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
report  on  this  bill  because  it  sets  out  the 
answers  to  many  questions  which  might 
arise.  A  few  of  the  highlights  in  the  re- 
port are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  under  the  heading  "Prior 
Legislation."  the  specific  ships  which  are 
involved  are  described  as  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  became  available  to  the 
friendly  foreign  nations. 

Just  below  that  heading,  are  set  out 
the  basic  considerations — which  I  have 
already  dealt  with  in  less  detail — which 
dictate  the  wisdom  of  lending  these  ves- 
sels. 

Further,  on  page  3.  are  set  out  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  language  the  many 
mutual  advantages  which  will  flow  from 
the  extension  of  these  loans. 

On  page  4.  you  will  find  the  manner 
in  which  agreements  are  entered  into 
with  the  recipient  countries  and  there  is 
even  set  out  a  form  of  typical  agreement 
with  the  foreign  coimtry.  In  this  t3T?i- 
cal  agreement,  it  is  clear  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  well  protect- 
ed in  that  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
time  of  the  extension  of  the  loan.  It  also 
sets  out  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
may  recover  these  vessels  at  any  time 
whatsoever  if  o\xc  defense  requirements 
so  dictate. 

At  the  top  of  page  6  are  set  out  some 
recent  laws  relating  to  the  loan  of  ves- 
sels to  friendly  foreign  nations  and  from 
this,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  establishing 
no  precedent  in  this  legislation  but  mere- 
ly carrying  out,  and  furthering  a  matter 
which  has  become  an  essential  element 
of  our  defense  policy. 

With  respect  to  costs :  the  cost  of  tak- 
ing these  shiiM  from  mothballs,  readymg 
them  for  operation,  and  training  the 
crews  has  already  been  paid  for  years 
ago.    The  continuing  costs  of  operating 
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the  vessels  come  out  of  mutual  seeurity 
funds  which  have  already  been  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  th« 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  remember  it.  we 
made  an  aircraft  carrier  available  to  the 
French.  Not  long  ago  the  French  an- 
nounced that  they  were  not  pooling 
their  naval  forces  with  the  NATO  naval 
force.  If  we  continue  the  lending  of 
these  warships,  is  there  anything  in  the 
agreement  by  which  they  must  pool  these 
vessels  with  NATO,  or  could  the  Italians 
tomorrow  withdraw  these  vessels  from 
the  NATO  force? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
can  get  these  battleships  back  at  any 
time  we  make  a  demand  on  the  country 
for  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  withdraw  that 
carrier  from  the  French  tomorrow  then? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
our  Government  so  decides,  it  can  get 
these  ships  back  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  or  the  next  day  after  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tliere  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Seriate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  7307  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  tew,  the  President 
may  extend  the  loan  of  two  submarines  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Italy,  and  may  extend 
the  loan  of  two  submarlneii  to  the  QoTem- 
ment  <rf  Turkey,  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  conditions  as  be  deenu.  are  appropriate. 
The  President  may  promu:!gate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Art. 

Sec.  2.  The  extension  of  the  loan  to  Italy 
authorlaed  under  this  Act  is  an  extension  of 
the  loan  made  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Act  of  August  5.  196S  (67  Stat.  SSS). 
The  extension  of  the  loan  to  Turkey  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  la  an  extension  of  the 
loan  made  under  the  authority  granted  by 
the  Act  of  August  7.  1953  (67  Stat.  471). 

Sec.  S.  Extensions  shall  be  for  periods  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  be  made 
on  the  condiUons  that  they  may  be  termi- 
nated at  an  earlier  date  If  necessitated  by 
the  defense  requiremenu  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  may  be  extended  under  thla 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Ekefense,  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
determines  that  such  extension  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Congress 
currently  advised  of  all  extensions  made 
under  authority  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  insert  a  comma  following  the 
word  -ataly"  and  on  lines  5  and  8,  strike  the 
words  "any  may  extend". 

Page  1,  line  6.  Insert  a  comma  after  the 
word  "Turkey  and  add  the  following  lan- 
g^iage:  "and  the  loan  of  two  destroyers  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.". 

Page  1.  line  11,  change  the  word  "losui"  to 
"loans";  and  on 

Line  11.  following  the  word  "Italy".  Insert 
the  words  "and  the  Republic  of  China". 


Page  a.  line  1.  strike  the  words  "U  an"  aiul 
Insert  bi  Meu  thereof  the  word  "are";  and  on. 

LJne  1,  change  the  wcH-d  "extension"  to 
"atensioos";  and  on 

line  1,  strike  the  word  "the"  where  tt  first 
appears:  aztd  on 

line  1,  change  the  word  "loan"  to  "loans". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  3366)  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  loans  of  naval  vessels  to  the 
Governments  of  Italy  and  Turkey,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  213.  be  re- 
ported back  to  the  House  with  sxmdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  voted  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
loans  to  the  Governments  of  Italy,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Republic  of  China." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  I 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
next  week  t)e  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  will  kindly  announce  the  program  for 
next  we^. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    The  pttmnm  tot 

next  week  is  as  follows: 

On  Mtmday  we  will  take  up  the  In- 
terior DepartBieoi  apDropiiation  bUI  for 
I960.  If  that  is  disposed  of  in  time,  we 
wiU  take  up  H.R.  2575,  authorization. 
pan-American  games  at  Chicago.  If 
that  is  not  complied  on  Monday,  then 
it  will  follow  the  second  suppiemental 
appropriation  bill  for  19S8.  wMch  eomes 
up  on  Tuesday.  After  the  disposition  of 
that  bill  and  the  pan-American  games 
bill,  that  is,  if  that  bill  is  not  disposed  at 
on  Monday,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act,  increase  of  funds,  and  after 
that  a  bill  relating  to  the  meeting  m 
connection  with  the  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee.  Then  there  is 
the  usual  reservation  that  if  there  is  any 
further  program,  it  wUl  be  announced 
later,  and  I  will  do  that  as  quickly  as  I 
can.  I  want  that  reservation  in  case 
anything  should  arise.  I  might  say  that 
there  are  some  bills  to  come  up  Mon- 
day out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  by  unanimous  cosiseiit.  They 
have  cleared  the  leadership  and  they 
are  unanimously  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
chairman  will  ask  for  unanimons  con- 
sent for  consideration  of  them  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.   ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


RECONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
AT  THE  JOHN  H.  KERR  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBm.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday. I  introduced  a  bill.  HJl.  5775, 
which  provides  f(M:  the  reconveyance  of 
certain  lands  at  the  John  H.  Kerr  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  in  southern  Virginia  and 
northern  North  Carolina.  The  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  re- 
lease certain  lands  there  which  are  ex- 
cess to  the  necessary  requirements  of 
the  project.  This  is  the  land  ahove  the 
320  foot  contour  line  around  the  reser- 
voir. Preference  to  purchase  this  land 
at  fair  market  value  would  be  given  to 
the  former  owners  and  provisions  are 
made  for  the  orderly  disposal  of  the  land 
along  well-defined  lines  of  procedure. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  would 
be  protected  to  the  extent  of  reserving 
necessary  flowage  easements  over  the 
lands  which  would  be  sold  under  the  bill. 
The  former  owners  could  reacquire  their 
land  at  fair  market  rates,  determined  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  by  making 
application  with  the  proper  authorities. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter  to 
many  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district, 
as  well  as  to  other  taxpayers  in  adjoin- 
ing areas.  Not  only  is  it  important  to 
those  whose  land  is  directly  involved  but 
to  all  citizens  of  the  area  concerned. 
When  the  Government  purchased  this 
land  for  the  construction  of  the  dam. 
considerably  more  land  v^-as  taken  than 
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was  necessary  for  the  proper  functioninsr 
of  the  project.  Experience  thus  far  has 
shown  this  to  be  true  and  all  indications 
are  that  the  land  now  in  question  will  not 
be  needed  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  proj- 
ect's purposes. 

The  John  H.  Kerr  Dam  project  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  our  area  and  the 
people  of  this  vicinity  are  well  aware  of 
It.  They  take  pride  in  this  project  and 
feel  it  is  a  big  asset  to  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  feeling  that  the  land  which 
the  Government  acquired  In  excess  to  Its 
needs  should  be  returned  to  the  former 
owners.  This  excess  land  is  lying  idle, 
of  no  benefit  to  anyone,  bringing  In  no 
revenue  to  the  State  and  localities  and, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  disposed  of  to 
private  individuals  and  thus  put  back  on 
the  tax  rolls  and  Into  effective  use. 


ANSWER  TO  KHRUSHCHEV'S 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEaOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  of  yesterday 
stated  that  "Khrushchev  challenged  the 
West  today  to  come  up  with  concrete 
ideas  for  a  simimlt  conference  to  blunt 
the  threat  of  war  over  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many." 

I  have  prepared  concrete  guldeposts 
which  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  I  strongly  suggest 
as  guidance  to  President  Eisenhower  in 
the  event  that  he  again  participates  in 
a  so-called  simmiit  meeting. 

It  appears  that  the  Foreign  Ministers 
will  meet  in  May.  The  purpose  of  that 
meeting  should  be  clearly  stated  to  be 
(a)  exploratory,  and  (b)  to  establish  in 
advance  an  agenda  which  the  heads  of 
state  can  then  take  up. 

There  was  no  agreed-upon  agenda  at 
the  so-called  summit  meeting  held  in 
Geneva  in  1955.  The  consequences  of 
that  meeting  were — that  the  position  of 
the  free  world  has  been  weakened,  and 
the  Communist  leaders  have  become 
more  aggressive,  bold,  and  demanding. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  Conference 
must  be  examined  and  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  our  experience  with  the  summit 
meeting  in  1955.  If  the  Russian  dele- 
gates are  unyielding  and  are  willing  only 
to  talk  on  the  basis  of  our  surrender,  then 
a  summit  conference  does  not  make  any 
sense.  If,  however,  they  display  some 
good  will  and  agree  to  discuss  really  im- 
portant problems  at  a  summit  confer- 
ence, that  will  represent  before  world 
public  opinion  an  obligation  on  their 
part.  If  the  Russians,  at  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference,  are  not  willing  to 

consider  the  causes  of  the  tensions  wiilch 
have  created  the  cold  war.  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  summit  meeting.  It  would 
be  futile  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  clink- 
ing of  cocktail  glasses  of  1955. 

Subsequent  to  the  brief  i>eriod  of 
sweetness  and  light  which  followed  the 
Geneva  Conference,  12  million  people  in 


Indonesia  were  delivered  to  Communist 
slavery  In  North  Vietnam. 

I  strongly  suggest  the  following  as 
guidance  if  President  Eisenhower  par- 
ticipates in  another  summit  conference: 

First.  We  must  regard  such  a  confer- 
ence as  nothing  more  than  an  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  spell  out  for  the  entire 
world  what  we  stand  for  and  what  we 
stand  against.  In  this  cormectlon,  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  stand  for 
the  rights  of  all  nations,  large  and  small, 
to  national  self-determination,  and  the 
natural  rights  of  all  people  to  the  basic 
freedoms.  We  should  make  it  equally 
clear  that  we  stand  unqualifiedly  against 
any  form  of  colonialism  or  imperialism 
and  in  particular,  we  will  never  acquiesce 
to  the  new  Russian  colonialism  which  Is 
being  carried  out  under  the  camoufiage 
of  Communist  imperialism. 

Secondly,  a  logical  foUowup  to  this 
first  condition,  we  must  demand  that  the 
CcHnmunist -enslaved  non-Russian  na- 
tions be  permitted  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  by  the  use  of  free  elections, 
including  multiple  political  parties,  the 
secret  ballot,  together  with  international 
supervision  to  guard  these  basic  require- 
ments. If  we  fail  so  to  do,  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Czechia,  Slovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Albania,  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
Georgia,  Turkestan,  Idel-Ural,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Cossackia,  and  Russia  will 
look  upon  any  U.S.  participation  in  a 
conference  at  the  so-called  sunmiit  as 
the  failure  of  the  last  great  hope  of  man- 
kind and  a  sellout  of  all  those  moral  and 
political  principles  which  the  United 
States  has  stood  for  during  the  183  years 
of  our  national  existence. 

This  also  applies  to  Yugoslavia,  which 
Is  generally  considered  as  an  independ- 
ent country,  but  whose  Communist  rulers 
are  actually  pursuing  the  same  domestic 
policy  of  ruthless  oppression  and  the 
same  foreign  policy  of  Communist  im- 
perialism as  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

Thirdly,  the  Russians  must  agree  to 
dismantling  and  completely  removing 
the  Iron  Curtain  which  they  have  con- 
structed from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  They  must  remove  the 
minefields,  the  barbed  wire,  the  vicious 
dogs,  the  special  squads  of  machine- 
gunners,  and  all  other  unnatural  bar- 
riers which  the  Russians  have  concocted 
In  order  to  divide  the  world  into  separate 
parts. 

Fourthly,  we  must  abide  by  the  proven 
principle  of  "open  covenants  openly  ar- 
rived at."  There  can  be  no  secret  im- 
derstandings  reached  at  such  a  confer- 
ence. To  insm-e  against  this  possibility, 
the  administration  should  avoid  being 
party  to  any  joint  communique  being  is- 
sued from  such  a  conference  because  the 

constant  Russian  demand  for  iinanimlty 
would  mean  that  any  Joint  commiuilque 
would  serve  primarily  the  B^remlln  in- 
terests.   President  Eisenhower  would  be 

wise  to  issue  his  own  communique  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  covering  developments 
and  any  successes  or  failures  that  might 
come  out  of  such  a  conference. 

If  the  administration  does  engage  in 
such  a  conference  as  is  now  contem- 
plated and  if  it  does  act  within  the  spirit 
of  these  recommendations,  I  would  have 


no  reservations  on  our  entering  Into 
such  a  conference  because  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  sellout  will  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Moreover,  such  a  formiila  as  I 
have  here  outlined  would  assure  us  an 
outstanding  success  In  putting  across  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world  those  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  stand  and  those  evils 
we  are  dedicated  to  fight  against.  Such 
a  victory  as  would  be  ours  by  pursuing 
the  course  of  action  I  strongly  urge, 
would  provide  a  badly  needed  stimulant 
and  well-deserved  encouragement  for 
the  forces  of  freedom  which  exist  in 
every  nation  of  the  world  today. 
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FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
AIRPORTS 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President  s  budget  which  came  down  to 
this  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Pres- 
ident requested  $200  million  for  Federal 
assistance  to  airports  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1959. 

The  Senate,  a  few  days  after  that, 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  $465  million 
for  Federal  assistance  to  airports. 

The  bill  which  was  heard  by  the  House 
yesterday  provides  for  $297  million  to 
the  form  of  Federal  assistance  for  air- 
ports. Mr.  Quesada.  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  administration  of 
these  funds,  has  said  that  the  President's 
request  for  $200  million  is  adequate,  and 
that  a  good  job  can  be  done  by  his 
Agency  with  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Quesada  has  been  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for  almost  a  year.  He  is  by  far  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  entire  country  on 
the  needs  of  his  Agency.  Just  how  ridic- 
ulous can  we  become  here  In  the  Con- 
gress when  we  insist  that  he  shall  spend 
more  than  the  $200  million  he  has  re- 
quested— that  he  must  spend  In  addition 
under  the  House  bill  an  additional  $97 
million,  or  under  the  Senate  bill.  If 
adopted,  an  additional  $265  million. 

If  we  take  the  Senate  bill  of  $465  mil- 
lion as  an  example,  we  are  pushing 
through  the  budget  celling  by  $265  mil- 
lion, or  just  a  little  over  2 '/a  times  the  fig- 
ure that  the  President  and  his  Adminis- 
trator have  requested.  The  Federal 
budget  as  set  by  the  President  is  $77  bU- 
Uon.  If  every  other  item  in  the  budget 
was  multiplied  proportionately  by  the 
Senate  figure  for  Federal  assistance  to 
airports,  our  budget  would  have  to  be  in 
excess  of  $160  billion  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an  issue  squarely 
of  the  budget  balancers  versus  the  budg- 
et busters.  How  can  we  expect  people 
back  home  to  believe  that  we  are  retain- 
ing some  kind  of  financial  sanity  In  Gov- 
ernment when  we  say  to  an  Administra- 
tor that  he  must  spend  over  twice  as 
much  as  he  believes  Is  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  functions  of  his  job?    In  short. 


in  this  bill  adopted  yesterday,  we  are  say- 
ing "Bust  another  hole  in  the  budget. 
The  sky  is  the  limit." 

We  do  not  build  railroad  stations, 
truck  warehouses  or  bus  terminals  for 
those  forms  of  transportation.  We  did 
subsidize  airports  in  the  beginmng  m 
order  to  get  the  program  started.  We 
did  the  same  thing  for  railroads  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  we  did  phase  out 
that  assistance  after  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  I  point  this  out  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  transportation  today. 

However,  the  overriding  issue  yester- 
day was  whether  we  should  vote  only 
the  $200  million  which  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
said  Is  necessary,  or  whether  we  should 
cram  down  his  throat  additional  mil- 
Uons  which  he  says  Is  not  needed  and 
he  does  not  want. 

The  House  in  adopting  H.R.  1011  ex- 
ceeded budget  figures  by  almost  50  per- 
cent in  the  first  balloting  between  the 
budget  balancers  and  the  budget  busters; 
the  budget  busters  prevailed.  I  do 
think  they  will  hear  from  the  people 
back  home  when  the  Implications  of  this 
bill  is  fully  understood  by  the  ordinary 
taxpayer. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this 
session,  and  those  of  us  who  stood  for 
some  kind  of  financial  responsibility  on 
this  bill  can  continue  to  make  ourselves 
heard. 
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LESS-THAN-HONORABLE 
DISCHARGES 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  a  letter  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
brief  time  of  the  House  to  report  on  the 
subject  of  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges in  our  military  establishments; 
on  which  subject,  more  than  30  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body  have  al- 
ready filed  Identical  bills,  and  which  bills 
are  now  in  the  Pentagon  under  consider- 
ation. 

Since  most  of  these  bills  were  filed  in 
this  House  early  in  January  1959,  and 
since  virtually  the  same  bill  as  H.R.  88. 
and  companion  bills,  passed  the  House 
during  the  85th  Congress  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  226  to  8.  It  would  ap- 
pear, woidd  it  not.  that  it  should  not  take 
very  many  days  longer  for  the  Military 
Establishment  to  send  its  report,  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  or  with  or 

without  suggested  amendments,  back  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  so 
that  said  distinguished  committee  can 
again  have  the  early  opportunity  to  act 
upon  it  and.  I  anticipate,  send  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
again  with  approval. 

In  the  85th  Congress  It  seemed  so  clear 

to  me  that  there  was  unnecessary  delay 
and  delay  in  the  Pentagon  on  this  matter 
that  I  then  told  them  so,  and  I  now  again 
inform  the  House  that  I  hope  it  does  not 
take  any  real  effort  to  get  a  timely  report 


from  the  Pentagon  back  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress  so  that  we  can  act  at  a  very 
early  date  upon  it.  Hardly  a  day  has 
passed  in  the  last  30  days  but  that  one  or 
more  Members  of  this  body  have  asked 
me  the  status  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  bills  this  session,  we  believe,  are 
a  decided  betterment  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.   I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  bills  are 
entitled  to  most  cordial  and  emphatic 
approval  by  the  Military  Establishment. 
For,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  legislation 
which   will   mean   an   increase   in   the 
budget.    It  Is  a  distinctly  humane  bill. 
It  deals  with  the  human  destiny  of  sev- 
eral thousand  American  young  men  who 
committed  comparatively  minor  wrongs, 
errors  or  mistakes,  or  violation  of  either 
mlhtary   regulations  or  of  law  during 
their  short  stay  In  the  military  and  then 
were  discharged — too  many  of  them  I 
would  say — without  courts-martial  and 
without  ansrthing  but  administrative  ac- 
tion.    Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
lads,  who  were  not  criminals  and  who 
were  not  found  guilty  of  committing 
crimes,  carry  though  their  lives  as  result 
of  the  type  of  discharge  they  received, 
a  stigma  and  sentence  of  condemnation 
in  their  respective  communities  in  our 
Nation  for  their  entire  lives.    If  they  had 
committed  similar  wrongs  and  errors  in 
civilian   life,    comparable   to   those   for 
which  they  were  given  less-than-honor- 
able discharges,  to  which  these  bills  re- 
fer, they  would  have  been  given  a  com- 
paratively short  sentence  or  been  put  on 
probation  for  from   1   to  3   years,  and 
then  if  they  made  good  with  exemplary 
conduct  they  would  have  been  free  of 
the  burden.     So,  these  bills  of  which  I 
speak  today  are  designed  primarily  to  do 
two  things,  to  wit,  first,  to  remove  at 
least  a  little  of  the  stigma  and  the  life 
sentence  which  the  military  type  of  dis- 
charge  has  stigmatized  them   for   life 
with ;  and,  second,  to  help  them  to  some 
degree  at  least,  to  obtain  more  ready  and 
remunerative  employment  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

These  bills  do  not  propose  a  change  in 
the  type  of  discharge.  They  do  not  pro- 
PKjse  any  Government  benefits  for  the 
men.  They  do  provide,  however,  that 
lads  who  make  good  in  civilian  life  for 
not  less  than  3  years  by  proven  exem- 
plary conduct,  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  adequate  proof  of  that  exem- 
plary rehabilitation  conduct  and  reputa- 
tion in  their  communities  for  not  less 
than  3  years  to  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. Even  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bills  do  not  make  It  mandatory  on  the 
Military  Establishment  to  Issue  such  ap- 
plicants anything  wliatsoever;  not  even 
the  exemplary  rehabilitation  certificate 
proposed  in  the  bills.  It  leaves  it  op- 
tional with  the  military.  But.  the  bills 
and  the  authors  thereof  wiU  expect  that 
if  the  bills  are  passed  again  and  become 
the  law,  that  the  Military  Establishment 
will  in  good  faith  Issue  to  any  applicant 
who  adequately  proves  be  has  made  good 
by  exemplary  conduct  for  not  less  than 
3  years,  a  certificate  of  exemplary  re- 
habilitation. The  bill  last  year  proposed 
that  applicants  be  given  a  general  dis- 
charge limited.  This  is  the  one  real 
difference  between  the  legislation  of  the 
85th  Congress  and  this  86th  Congress. 


I  repeat  that  this  Is  himiane  legisla- 
tion. 

Granting  that  if  the  legislation  be- 
comes law,  it  will  mean  an  additional 
amount  of  clerical  work  and  some  in- 
vestigative effort  in  some  cases  by  or  for 
the  Military  Establishment,  it  would  ap- 
pear crystal  clear,  would  it  not,  that  the 
application  for  these  exemplary  rehabili- 
tation certificates  from  the  lads  who 
imdertake  to  prove  they  are  entitled  to 
them,  after  living  exemplary  lives  in 
clvlUan  life  for  not  less  than  3  years, 
should  apply  to  the  Military  Establish- 
ment from  which  he  was  fired;  in  like 
manner  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
certificate  of  rehabilitation  in  civilian 
Ufe  from  the  Military  Establishment. 
Heretofore  I  have  informed  the  House 
of  the  fact  of  there  being  several  thou- 
sand a  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  30  or  more  Members 
of  the  House,  who  have  already  filed  the 
same  bill  as  H.R.  88, 1  cordially  state  that 
if  any  other  Members  of  the  House  have 
cases  in  their  respective  congressional 
districts,  they  are  welcome  to  take  the 
same  bill  and  file  it  to  their  own  names. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  last 
year  and  this  year  to  date  on  the  subject, 
it  would  appear  to  me  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  Pentagon  report,  either 
for  or  against,  should  be  back  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee very,  very  soon.  I  repeat,  this  is  a 
humane  bill.  It  is  strictly  so.  I  further 
state,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  they  should 
also  continue  to  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  being  definitely  inter- 
ested in  rehabilitation  of  their  person- 
nel; not  only  during  the  time  they  are 
in  the  military  uniform,  but  In  those  who 
make  comparatively  minor  mistakes 
while  in  the  military  and  then  make 
manifestly  good  in  their  civilian  experi- 
ence so  that  their  mtoor  mistakes  will 
not  hang  onto  them  all  their  lives. 

I  am  fully  and  gratefully  aware  that 
in  the  last  2  years  since  the  close  of  the 
public  hearmgs  by  the  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  less-than- 
honorable  discharges  the  military  has 
made  some  significant  advancements  m 
related  fields.  I  congratulate  them  upon 
doing  so.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have 
not  yet  been  willing  to  undertake  to  as- 
sume any  responsibility  for  changing 
their  procedures  materially  enough  so 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  these  lads  can 
be  given  a  definite  procedure  whereby 
they  can  present  the  facts  of  their  re- 
habilitation in  civilian  life  to  the  mili- 
tary, and  then  receive  from  the  mili- 
tary at  least  some  kind  of  a  paper  which 
will  at  least  clear  some  of  the  onus  from 
their  life  sentence  and  also  help  them 

get  a  dignified  job. 

Under  the  present  military  policy  on 
such  discharges  all  of  these  lads  who  re- 
ceive a  discharge  less  than  honorable, 
unless  the  military  is  shown  that  it  was 
the  one  that  made  the  error  or  mistake. 
Just  simply  will  not  change  its  mind  or 
record.  So  in  effect  a  lad  once  fired  from 
the  military  even  for  a  comparatively 
minor  cause  is  discarded  once  and  for- 
ever by  the  military  because  he  has  gone 
into  civilian  life.   A  theory  of  these  bills 
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is  that  ttiese  lads  are  stUl  American  citi- 
zens; they  are  still  valuable  assets  to  the 
Nation;  they  may  again  be  called  upon 
to  flght  for  the  security  and  very  exist- 
ence of  our  beloved  Nation.  They  are 
not  like  so  much  junk  or  waste  material. 
No  boy  who  rehabilitates  himself  for 
mistakes  or  errors  or  minor  violations  of 
law  is  invaluable  or  worthless. 

Furthermore.  Blr.  Speaker,  we  believe 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  percentage  of  these  cases 
about  whom  we  are  concerned  the  mili- 
tary itself  may  have  made  serious  mis- 
takes in  what  they  did. 

When  I  was  for  several  days  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  official  business 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  was 
a  guest  of  Adm.  Charles  Brown,  com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area  and  he  authorized  me  to 
say  In  puUlc  or  otherwise  that  he  was 
for  HJl.  88  and  the  companion  bills;  that 
he  also,  in  his  early  days  of  naval  train- 
ing at  the  Academy,  made  serious  enough 
mistakes  there  for  which  he  would  have 
been  given  a  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charge Of  some  type  if  he  had  actually 
then  been  In  the  U.S.  Navy.  But.  he 
authorized  me  to  say  he  was  put  on  pro- 
bation for  a  year  and  before  the  year  was 
up  he  rehabilitated  his  attitude  and  ac- 
tions so  that  he  was  kept  at  the  Naval 
Academy  and.  of  course,  we  all  know  how 
very  proud  all  American  citizens  are  of 
his  great  and  distinguished  service  in 
our  U.S.  Navy.  There  are  many  other 
Charlie  Browns  in  the  United  States  of 
America  who  can  make  similar  adjust- 
ments In  their  own  individual  rehabili- 
tation. We  ask  the  Military  Establish- 
ment to  consider  the  principle  involved 
In  these  bills  and  to  cordially  and 
promptly  cooperate  in  making  the  prin- 
ciple Involved  effective  In  part  of  our  na- 
tional consciousness,  experience,  and 
pride. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  follows  the  Ust  of 
the  Member!  of  the  Houm  who  have  al- 
ready fUed  the  same  bill  on  this  subject: 


BlUNo. 

Inlrwiucwt  by— 

I)tU« 

n.ft.  M 

Mr.  T)oy)(> 

t*n.     T,  1«M 

it.R.  no.... 

Mr.  Run\s. ,..•.. >...... 

Jan.    13, 19811 

H.R.SMT 

Mr.  Hrrry  

Jnn,    IMWMi 

H.R.  M6I 

Mr.  no(«ch 

Jnn.    IMMU 

H.R.  M70.  .. 

Mr,  DnIlliiMr 

.IHt. 

II.R.  S47S 

Mn.  OranaMit.. ....... 

Do. 

II.R.  a4M 

Mr.  Phllblii 

I>o. 

H  R.  MM    .. 

Mr.  Wldnall 

Do. 

U.R.SS4S 

Mr.  HolinoM 

Do. 

H  R  3874  .. 

Mr  7-elonko     

Do. 

H.R.  3810 

Mr.  WlLson 

Jan.    10,  la's 

H.R.  am 

H.R.  aoas 

Mr.  Bow.... 

Mr  Lane  .............. 

Jut.    31,  IttStt 
Do. 

H  R.  aOTS    .. 

Mr  Saund. . 

Do. 

U.R.8182,.... 
II.R  8U4 

Mr.  McDonoucb 

Mr   McKttH      

Jan.   3a,l»W 
Do. 

II.R.  3301 

Mr.  Santangvlo... 

Do. 

H.R.aS«) 

Mr.  Metcal  

Jan.    38,1060 

II.R.  3718 

II.R.  4381 

Mr.  Farbsteln 

Mr.  LlbonaU 

Jan.    38. 1069 
Feb.     «,  1058 

JI.R.  4834 

Mr.  Ashley 

Feb.  11,1»59 

11  R  4308    .. 

Mr.  Ilealey 

Do. 

II.R.  4417 

Mr.  Westland 

Do. 

II.R.  4803 

Mr  HolUnd 

Feb.  18,1998 

II.R.  4832 

Mr.  Roberts 

Do. 

MR.  4W8 

Mr.  Fulton 

Feb.  29,19«e 

MR.  8057 

Mr.  Herioog 

Feb.  3e.l0A0 

U.K.  5780 

Mr.  Celkc ^ 

Mar.  18, 1958 

In  closing  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
exact  text  of  a  letter  dated  March  17, 
1959,  signed  by  the  director,  national 
legislative  service.  Veterans  of  Foreign 


Wan  of  the  XTtilted  States.  Washington, 
D.C.: 

VSTBUNS    or   FOKKHUf    WaBS 

or  TUB  Unitsd  Statbs. 
Kansat  City,  Mo..  March  17,  195$. 
Hon.  Cltdb  DOTX.X, 

Member  of  Congress.  VJS.  House  o/  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.C. 

Dtab  Ms.  Dotle:  This  la  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  IS,  1969,  with  at- 
tached copy  of  H.R.  88  which  proposes  to 
amend  present  law  to  provide  that  the  Board 
for  the  Correction  of  Military  or  Naval  Rec- 
ords and  the  Boards  of  Review,  Discharges 
and  Dismissals  which  give  consideration  to 
satisfactory  evidence  relating  to  good  char- 
acter and  exemplary  conduct  in  civilian  life 
after  discharge  and  dismissal  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges 
and  dismissals  and  to  authorize  the  award 
of  an  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificate. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  on  record 
as  having  endorsed  In  principle  H.R.  8773 
of  the  85th  Congress  and  we  gave  this  bill 
our  full  support.  We  shared  your  keen  dis- 
appointment when  the  bill  failed  to  move 
forward  in  the  Senate  and  died  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  85th  Congress.  It  la 
noted  that  H.R.  88  is  almost  Identical  to 
HJl.  8773,  with  one  nxajor  exception:  Por 
those  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  legis- 
lation an  Exemplary  Conduct  Certificate  will 
be  Issued  rather  than  a  General  Discharge 
Limited  as  was  proposed  In  H.R.  8772. 

The  VFW  wholeheartedly  agrees  with  the 
principle  of  Issuing  an  Exemplary  Certificate 
based  solely  on  the  record  of  rehabilitation 
after  service  with  no  change  In  discharge — 
solely  because  of  such  rehabilitation.  We 
endorse  the  proposal  that  an  Kxemplary 
Certificate  Is  much  more  preferable  and  ap- 
propriate than  General  Discharge  Limited. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  this  bill  Is  not  de- 
signed to  grant  or  change  Discharge  Cer- 
tificates but  rather  Is  Intended  to  remove 
the  stigma  that  attaches,  sometimes  for  life, 
to  a  veteran  with  a  leas  than  honorable  dis- 
charge certificate. 

We  certainly  will  lend  our  full  support  to 
th8  principles  and  objectives  of  H.R.  88.  If 
further  hearings  should  be  scheduled  with 
respect  to  this  legislation,  the  Veterans  of 
Forelffn  Wars  will  be  deeply  appreolatlve  of 
being  advised  so  that  a  r«pr«Mntatly«  from 
thla  offlof  may  b*  prMtnt  snd  tNtlfy  in  b«> 
half  of  our  organlintlon. 

Thanking  you  for  Inviting  the  views  of 
the  VFW  ooncerning  this  moat  mertturlous 
leglslstlon,  I  am, 

ItetpectfuUy  yours, 

Omar  B.  Kktcnvm. 

Director. 


HON.  ALBERT  COHN,  DECEASED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Buckli y  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude an  address  by  Presiding  Justice 
Bernard  Botein,  Appellate  Division,  Su- 
preme Court,  at  memorial  service  for  the 
late  Honorable  Albert  Cohn,  at  the  He- 
brew Home  for  the  Aged  at  Riverdale. 
N.Y.,  Sunday,  March  1. 1959: 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 
mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  world  'This  was  a  man  I' " 

These  lines  might  have  been  i>enned  of 
Albert  Cohn;  whose  life  and  manoory  w 
honor  this  afternoon. 


It  Is  quite  appropriate  that  we  apeak  of 
him  in  thla  hooM.  to  which  he  was  to  de- 
voted and  to  whoa*  growth  and  present 
enormous  stature  he  had  contributed  so 
much,  as  honorary  chairman  and  in  other 
capacities.  And  it  la  also  appropriate  that 
a  former  associate  of  Judge  Oohn  on  the 
Appellate  Division  deliver  this  addrsM.  Z 
daresay  that  aside  from  his  famUy  no  one 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him.  ap- 
preciate him  and  love  him  as  well  as  the 
small  group  of  men  who  served  on  that  court 
with  him  for  so  many  years — day  in  and 
day  out,  and  most  weekends  too. 

Every  Monday  morning,  over  the  span  of 
two  decades,  Albert  Cohn  and  six  other 
Judges  would  assemble  in  the  courthouse 
conference  room.  There  they  would  discuss 
and  vote  their  decisions  in  the  cases  they 
had  studied  so  exhaustively  and  beard 
argued  the  week  before.  In  the  fire  of 
passionate  but  friendly  argiunent,  in  the 
cold  logic  of  objective,  ■eholarly  analyils, 
aham  and  pretense,  virtues  and  vloes,  oouKl 
not  long  be  hidden  from  one's  associates. 
I  know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  every  Judge 
who  has  sat  in  the  Appellate  Division  for 
the  past  twenty  years  when  I  say  that  none 
has  ever  been  loved  more  devotedly  by  his 
fellows,  none  more  appreciated,  respected 
and  reverenced,  than  Judge  Cohn.  And 
these  were  sentiments  faithfully  forged  in 
the  flre  of  the  most  revealing  fellowship  any 
group  of  men  has  ever  enjoyed. 

He  was  unsparingly  generous  In  offering 
his  ripe  experience  and  sound  scholarship, 
his  great  fund  of  commonsense  and  resource- 
fulness to  those  less  favored.  I,  who  as  a 
neophjrte  Judge  sat  at  his  feet,  was  the  re- 
cipient of  Innumerable  klndnesees  and  aage 
advice — particularly  on  the  many  ooeaalons 
when  he  graced  our  bench  as  the  Justice 
presiding. 

Despite  his  devotion  to  this  institution,  his 
preoccupation  was  not  entirely  with  the 
elderly.  His  faith  In  youth  embraced  law 
students,  fledgling  lawyers,  young  judges. 
I>erplexed  young  people  from  every  walk  of 
life,  who  surged  through  his  door — and  were 
never  turned  away.  There  is  a  legion  of 
judges,  public  ofllclaU.  and  outstandlni  law- 
yers who  proudly  count  themselves  proteges 
of  Judge  Cohn.  In  a  sense  he  continued 
throughout  his  life  the  teaching  carear  that 
he  followed  for  a  few  yeiura  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Cltjr  CoUtit.  Ptrhaps  his  early 
struggles,  bafort  he  holatcd  himself  onto 
the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  success  by 
dint  of  sheer  wUlpower  and  self-sacriace, 
gave  him  such  sympathttlo  and  perceptive 
insights  Into  the  problems  of  the  youi^.  Me 
attendad  New  York  Law  School  while  teach* 
Ing  In  the  public  schools,  practiced  law  for 
A  few  years:  and  then,  In  1817,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  an  assistant  dittrlct  attorney  In 
Bronx  County,  and  his  brilliant  public  career 
was  launched.  The  rest  Is  legal  history — 
county  Judge,  supreme  court  Justice,  and 
then,  in  1938.  associate  Justice  of  the  appel- 
late division. 

He  retired  a  few  years  ago  because  be  had 
reached  the  chronological  age  of  70.  Els 
unabated  mental  and  physical  vigor,  his 
buoyancy  and  spring  make  a  mockery  of  the 
statutory  retirement  provisions.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  It  was  his  absorption  with 
young  people  that  kept  him  so  young,  that 
stimulated  and  regenerated  him. 

This  youthful  spirit  was  reflected  in  his 
very  outlook  on  life.  He  was  never  one  to 
retreat  from  the  onrtuh  of  new  generations, 
or  new  ideas.  He  has  never  one  to  draw  a 
curtain  on  the  complex  problems  posed  by  a 
modern  society — nor  to  refuse  to  reconsider 
old  attitudes  moulded  in  a  horse-and -buggy 
era. 

He  had  infinite  faith  in  the  law  of  which 
he  was  so  superb  a  crafteman,  partlctilarly 
In  the  tlmeleea  capacity  of  the  oocnmon  law 
to  cope  with  ever-changing  economic  and 
social  conditions  without  sacrificing  by  one 
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Jot  its  essential  integrity  and  values.  He 
brought  an  eager,  inqtiirlng  mind  into  the 
contemplation  of  new  or  novel  cases.  Also, 
he  was  never  one  to  run  with  the  crowd  that 
carried  the  aloof  premise  that  legal  prin- 
ciples are  the  thing,  and  not  the  people  whose 
lives  those  principles  shaped.  His  first  con- 
cern was  with  the  people  whose  destinies 
hung  on  the  Issues  presented  In  the  cold 
print  of  briefs  and  records — but  never  at  the 
sacrlflce  erf  sound  legal  principles  and  the 
uniformity  required  of  the  law.  He  was 
always  the  champion  of  the  poor  and  the 
underprivileged.  How  often  he  brought  his 
extraordinary  arsenal  of  learning  and  re- 
sourcefulness into  play  to  convince  lu  that 
we  could  do  Justice,  as  he  saw  It,  without 
violating   the   established    legal   rules. 

And  yet.  warm  and  kindly  as  he  was.  his 
Judicial  efforts  never  descended  to  mawkish 
sentimentality — and  certainly  never  to  a  bid 
for  personal  popularity.  Sentimental  he 
was.  however,  In  his  personal  relationships, 
although  he  liked  to  think  of  himself  as 
practical  and  hardheaded  even  In  extra-legal 
areas.  And  he  was  a  flercely  loyal  friend — 
for  which  many  persons  should  thank  their 
lucky  stars. 

There    was    a    simple,    unpretentious    but 
nevertheless  very  real  dignity  about  the  man 
and    his    works.     Tfcls    evidently    communi- 
cated luelf  to  the  bar.  which  clasped  him  to 
Its  bosom   with   Informal   delight   and   un- 
disguised affection.     Lawyers   felt  easy   and 
comfortable    In    the   presence   of   this  soft- 
spoken,  down-to-earth  man.  In  court  or  In 
chambers;    and   yet  never  transgressed  the 
proprieties  because  they  also  sensed  the  firm- 
ness behind  the  velvet.     Best   proof  of  the 
regard    In    which    he    was   held    la    the    fact 
that  for  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  and   lawyers  division  of  both   the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies — and  the  keen,  prac- 
tical gentlemen  who  direct  the  desUnles  of 
those  organizations  were  obviously  seeking 
the  Judge  most  highly  esteemed  by  lawyers 
and  Judgea.     Lawyera  and   litigants  left  his 
courtroom  with  faith  In  democracy  bolstered, 
reassured  In  spirit  that  a  msn  of  his  caliber 
had  beta  saleettd  to  sit  in  Judgmsut  on  their 
affairs. 
He  was  learned  in  the  law.  although  not 
^as  one  who  mnde  a  touchstone  of  technicali- 
ties.   He  could  have  reaped  much   greator 
AnanclQl  rtwarda  In  tht  prsrtlce  of  the  Uw 
and  rejected  many  attractive  otters  to  join 
law  firms  because  his  heart  and  entire  way 
of  life  were  with  the  bench.    Also,  a  wl»t, 
loving  wift  realiRsd   this,  and  tncoursgvd 
him  to  remain  where  hla  happlnoM  lay— al- 
though  this  decision  meant  great  aaorlAoe 
on  her  part.    When  he  no  longar  had  any 
choice  m  the  matter  he  practiced  law  bril- 
liantly and  auccMsfuUy   in  the   few  years 
vouchsaftd  him  after  his  rttlrtment  as  a 
Judge, 

Only  in  the  past  few  months  he  won  a 
■tunning  victory  in  the  case  of  Schtutcr 
against  the  City  of  New  York.  You  may  re- 
call that  3  weeks  after  supplying  Informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  of  Willie  Sutton, 
one  Arnold  Schuster  was  murdered  In 
Brooklyn.  Schuster  had  noUfied  the  police 
that  his  life  had  been  threatened.  Arguing 
before  the  court  of  appeals  on  behalf  of  the 
Schuster  family,  Judge  Cohn  secured  a  de- 
cision that  the  city  could  be  held  liable  In 
damages  for  negligence.  This  ruling  Is  a 
most  Important  milestone  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law.  But  then,  his  own  opinions 
as  a  Judge,  Illuminating  the  pages  of  scores 
of  volumes  of  the  official  "Miscellaneous  and 
Appellate  Division  Reports,"  are  In  them- 
selves eloquent,  learned  testimony  of  the 
progress  of  the  law  In  this  State  for  the  past 
generation. 

He  also  served  his  profession  well  as  a 
trustee  of  New  York  Law  School,  which  hon- 
ored him  with  a  doctorate  of  laws,  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  ABsocla- 


tlon,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  Bronx  County  Bar  Association. 
I  hesitate   to   poach   on   the   preserves  of 
the  eminent  Rabbi  Kramer  who  spoke  of 
Judge  Cohn  as  a  Jew.    I  shall  content  my- 
self  with  saying  that  we  worshipped  In  the 
same  synagogue,  and  I  always  knew  him  as 
a  deeply  religious  man  in  the  finest  sense 
of   the   term,   without   cant   or   affectation. 
And  I  shall  not  even  try  to  do  Justice  to 
his  relationship  with  hU  family.     To  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  I  cannot  hope  to 
convey  the  measure  of  the  love  and  tender 
devotion  he  shared  with  Dora,  or  his  deep 
pride  in  his  son,  Roy,  and  their  profound 
understanding  and  attachment.     For  those 
who  did  know  Judge  Cohn,  I  need  not  elab- 
orate upon  the  warm  and  simple  beauty  of 
the  home  life  enjoyed  by  this  tightly  knit 
family.     He  gave  much    to  the  two  main- 
streams of  his  life — his  family  and  the  law; 
and  It  Is  comforting  to  remember  how  much 
he  In  turn  received  during  his  lifetime.     I 
kow  how  he  was  nourished  by  the  love  and 
devotion  of  his  wife  and  son. 

We  who  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory  are  thankful  that 
we  were  privileged  to  know  him.  As  his  for- 
mer associate,  I  count  myself  doubly  for- 
tunate In  having  enjoyed  a  rewarding  and 
lasting  experience  In  personal  relationship. 
We  mourn  the  loss  of  Albert  Cohn.  lifelong 
educator,  dedicated  public  servant,  loyal 
friend,  devoted  hubsand  and  father.  May 
his  soul  rest  In  peace. 
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TENNESSEE      VALLEY      AUTHORITY 
TURBINE  GENERATOR  PURCHASE 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27.  the  Tennessee  Vnlley  Au- 
thority Issued  a  statement  In  defense  of 
its  much-crlticiied  award  of  a  $12  mil- 
lion order  to  a  British  firm  for  the  largest 
stoam  turbine  gensrator  ever  purchased 
for  InstaUttion  In  (he  United  SUtes, 

I  have  noted  thnt  Uie  Qenernl  Electrto 
Co,  and  Weatindhouse  Electric  Corp. 
have  each  filed  petitions  with  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisation  assert- 
ing thst  the  purchase  of  this  large  gen- 
erator from  a  foreign  company  threatens 
to  impair  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  Based  upon  the  informa- 
tion in  these  petitions,  I  would  say  this 
award  is  the  biggest  step  yet  in  the 
steady  trend  toward  making  important 
segments  of  America's  vital  electric 
power  network  dependent  on  foreign  re- 
pairs and  maintenance — repairs  which 
might  be  completely  cut  off  in  case  of 
war. 

In  its  defense  of  this  award,  TVA 
makes  a  number  of  statements  which,  if 
erroneous  as  some  believe,  should  not  l)e 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  Because  of 
my  interest  in  the  operation  of  section  8 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1958,  and  my  interest  in  fairness  to 
all  concerned  when  public  affairs  are  in 
controversy,  I  have  inquired  regarding 
the  points  raised  by  TVA. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  the  TVA 
charges  are  those  implying  that  the 
American  companies  which  bid  for  this 
contract — Westinghouse  $md  General 
Electric  were  the  lowest  domestic  bid- 


ders—are seeking  exorbitant  profits  and 
that  cheap  foreign  labor  does  not  account 
for  the  difference  in  bids  between  the 
C.  A.  Parsons  Co.  of  England  and  the 
American  companies. 

Some  people,  in  fact,  have  said  that  all 
the  American  ffrms  need  to  do  is  cut 
their  prices  to  meet  this  foreign  compe- 
tition. I  liave  no  interest  in  defending 
the  pricing  or  profit  policy  of  any  com- 
pany, but  it  is  very  simple  indeed  to  look 
at  the  annual  reports  of  these  American 
companies  to  determine  whether  they  are 
making  exorbitant  profits  or  not.  In  the 
case  of  Westinghouse,  evaluated  by  TVA 
as  the  low  domestic  bidder  in  this  in- 
stance, that  company's  net  income  in 
1957  and  1958  was  reported  as  less  than 
4  percent.  Does  this  indicate  that  VJ^est- 
inghouse  could  cut  its  prices  more  than 
40  percent  to  meet  these  foreign  bids? 

While  TVA  did  not  deny  that  Ameri- 
can electrical  manufacturers  pay  wages 
at  least  two  and  one-half  times  greater 
than  the  English  firms,  they  claim  that 
the  difference  in  labor  costs  between  Par- 
sons and  the  American  companies  on  this 
steam  turbine  job  would  be  only  $1.5 
million,  while  the  difference  in  bids 
amounted  to  between  $5  million  and  $6 
million. 

It  is  apparent  here  that  the  TVA  peo- 
ple merely  took  a  stated  manhours  figure 
which  covered  just  the  direct  factory 
labor  that  would  be  affected  by  possible 
lay-offs  and  multiplied  this  portion  of  a 
total  labor  cost  by  the  U.S.  electrical 
industry's  average  hourly  rate  of  pay. 

A  further  check  on  this  calculation  re- 
veals that  the  stated  manhours  of  work 
used  by  TVA  included  only  the  time  of 
the  people  in  the  factories  who  would 
have  been  directly  and  exclusively  em- 
ployed on  this  order— pe<H>le  whose  Jobs 
are  now  jeopardized  by  the  loss  of  this 
order.  The  figure  did  not  include  the 
supporting  service  people  in  the  factories 
who  would  have  been  assigned  only  pait 
time  to  this  oi'der,  such  m  crane  op- 
erators, material  handlers,  boiler  house 
operators,  plant  guards,  inspectors,  pro- 
duction clerks,  purchasing,  Industrial  re- 
lations, and  supervisory  personnel. 

And  the  cost  of  such  service  personnel 
in  these  plants  is  approximately  double 
tlie  direct  labor  cost.  Consequently  the 
toul  labor  cost  in  the  factory  alone  is 
approximately  three  times  the  direct 
labor  rate.  And  the  average  dii*ect  labor 
rate  in  these  factories  for  the  highly 
skilled  labor  Involved  is  well  above  the 
electrical  industry  average  which  TVA 
used  as  its  multiplier. 

More  than  this,  the  manhours  of  labor 
stated  by  TVA  obviously  did  not  include 
the  cost  of  research  and  development 
people  whose  efforts  have  kept  Ameri- 
can-made electrical  apparatus  ahead  of 
its  foreign  competition  in  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency. Such  exp)ense  as  this,  along 
with  many  other  types,  are  all  true  items 
of  labor  cost  which  a  manufacturer  must 
recover  in  price,  over  and  above  the  labor 
cost  of  the  people  in  the  factories  who 
are  directly  involved  in  producing  a 
specific  order. 

To  pretend  that  an  American  firm 
which  is  underbid  nearly  50  percent  need 
only  "shade  its  prices"  to  get  the  order  is 
ridiculous,  particularly  when  competition 
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U  „  .e«,  «  it  U  iB  th.  *».*«,  .!«-  ^J^v^Un*  the  American  pubUc's  Ux  ^^^^^^'^^,^ 'r:^, 

SSid"^:^'^  ^.iSl  "irlpu'^^r  SSlSUnSoicrwhlch  Shows  that  parts,  as  wel.  as  for  the  establishment  oJ 

!?rlr^dreSMement^Stfwhich^y  on  the  basis  ot  the  naUonal  security  issue  a  long-range   program  for  acquisition 

ErrSFSSrS^  hr^'Sr^-^'wrrpSara'tr^-S  "p?^ap7Sr^°    iSla^^alTf ^ 

Sru.i'»^,rfSiSarpe=S  -ouM  ^'*„'--»'  '-  American  man-  und^ijoing  ^^^-^-^'^X  a1 

in  Canada.  i  1957  the  Air  Force  proposed  to  use  for 

The  facts  just  do  not  support  these  ,„^„„x^   „»„  a  miliUry  housing  project  a  relaUvely 

claims  at  aU.  ESTABLISHMENT   OP   MINUTE    MAN  ^^^^^  ^oadsidi    parcel    of    8    acr^ 

Parsons  has  no  manufacturing  plant  NATIONAL      HISTORICAL      PARK  ^j^rough  which  the  Battle  Road  passes  in 

In  Canada.    Parsons  stated  in  their  bid  (MASSACHUSETTS)  Lincoln.    The  march  of  the  British  from 

that  they  have  only  three  service  engi-  ^^^  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Boston  to  Concord  covered  a  distance 

neers  in  Toronto  to  service  their  equip-  g      j^g^.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad-  of  more  than  20  miles, 

ment  on  the  North  American  conUnent.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  minute,  to  revise        The  establishment  of  this  park  Is  in- 

A  firm  like  Westinghouse.  in  contrast.  ^^^  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  deed  a  fitting  way  of  memorializing  and 

has  overl.OOO  field  service  engineers  plus  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  introducing  today.  preserving    for   future    generations    the 

many  more  at  a  number  of  factories  ^^^^  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  site  at  which  the  war  for  American  in- 

throughout  the  United  States.  ^^^  request  of  the   gentlewoman  from  dependence    was    born.     The    proposed 

What  about  this  matter  of  using  Massachusetts'  park  to  be  established  under  the  terms 
Canadian  facilities  for  major  repairs  of  There  was  no  objection.  of  this  bill  would  consist  of  two  tracts 
steam  turbine  generators?  Actually  j^^^  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  of  land  in  Lexington.  Lincoln,  and  Con- 
there  is  no  Canadian  plant  whatever,  gp^aker  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  cord  along  the  route  traversed  by  the 
capable  of  satisfactorily  performing  a  ^  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Min-  British  on  their  march  from  Boston  on 
major  repair  on  a  turbine  generator  like  ^^^  ^^^  National  Historical  Park  in  the  morning  of  April  19.  1775.  and  used 
the  one  TVA  has  ordered  from  Parsons.  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  purposes,  by  minutemen  and  Provincial  miUtia  to 
A  major  repair  job  requires  the  facilities  senator  Saltonstall  has  introduced  rout  the  British  into  a  fighting  retreat, 
of  the  mother  plant  of  the  buUder  9  ^  similar  bill  in  the  Senate.  All  of  these  towns  are  in  my  congres- 
times  out  of  10  This  means  Pareons  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  introduce  this  sional  district,  as  are  others  mentioned 
would  have  to  ship  the  umt  back  to  Eng-  bm  in  the  House  and  I  do  so  with  great  in  the  bills.  The  larger  part  of  the  pro- 
land  or  receive  major  parts  from  over-  jg^sure.  posed  park  would  form  a  stretch  of  about 
^**ri',  ^^t"^^^*  *?^J^^?i^7  ir^  In  1955  the  Congress  created  the  Bos-  4  miles  of  the  historic  Battle  Road  from 
available,  which  it  might  not  be  in  time  ^^^  National  Historic  Sites  Commission  Lexington  to  Meriam's  Corner  in  Con- 
o'  ^^''-  and  authorized  this  Commission  to  un-  cord.    Part  of  this  route  was  covered  by 

TVA  asked  why  GE  and  Westinghouse  ^ertake  a  study  of  historic  objects,  sites.  Paul  Revere  in  his  famous  ride  to  alert 

did  not  include  in  their  bids  a  provision  ^^^  buildings  in  Boston  and  the  sur-  the  countryside  and  includes  the  site  of 

for     liquidated     damages—a     provision  rounding  area  to  determine  the  advisa-  his  capture  by  the  British.     The  smaller 

whereby  the  company  would  pay  a  large  j^^^^y  ^j  establishing  a  coordinated  pro-  part  would  consist  of  properties  adja- 

amount  for  each  day  that  delivery  might  ^^^  ^^  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov-  cent  to  the  battleground  at  the  North 

be  late.     It  seems  that  this  is  the  nrst  gmments  and  private  historical  societies  Bridge  in  Concord,  scene  of  the  first  at- 

time   TVA   ever   included   a   liquidated  j^^.  ^j^^  preservation  of   the  important  tack  on  the  British  by  the  minutemen 

damages  clause  in  a  steam  turbine  gen-  colonial  and  Revolutionary  properties  in  and  Provincial  militia,  and  location  of 

eratorbid.  that  area  which  form  a  part  of  America's  the  famed  minutemen  statue.     Author- 

The  reason  the  American  firms  did  historical  heritage.    In  its  report  to  the  ity  is  urgently  needed  for  immediate  ac- 

not  include  such  a  clause  in  their  bids  congress,  the   Commission  has  recom-  quisition  of  the  vacant  parcels  of  land  in 

is  simply  that  such  a  provision  requir^  mended  the  establishment  of  a  national  both  parts,  as  well  as  for  the  establish- 

miles  of  red  tape  and  needless  detailed  historical  park  to  preserve  the  last  rela-  ment  of  a  long-range  program  for  acqui- 

record-keepmg  just  to  protect  the  com-  ^jygiy  unspoiled  section,  about  4  miles,  sition  and  preservation  of  other  sites  In 

pany  from  unjust  claims  of  delay.    This  ^j  ^he  historic  Lexington-Concord  Battle  the  proposed  park  area.    This  area  has 

adds  to  the  cost  of  production  urmeces-  j^^d.  which  was  the  scene  of  the  open-  been  undergoing  rapid  development  and 

sanly.     It  is  not  the  normal  way  of  doing  ^^^  events  of  the  American  Revolution  ^  threatened  with  more.     As  recently  as 

business.    And    it    would    have    been  ^^  April  19. 1775.  1957  the  Air  Force  proposed  to  use  for  a 

strictly  a  one-way  street.    TVA  offered  ^^  speaker.  I  believe  that  the  estab-  military  housing  project  a  relatively  un- 

no    bonus    clause    for    achieving    early  ushment  of  this  park  is  indeed  a  fitting  spoiled  roadside  parcel  of  8  acres  through 

delivery.                ^  ^^   ^  .^.    „  .^.  ».  ^  way  of  memorializing  and  preserving  for  which  the  Battle  Road  passes  in  Lincoln. 

♦  Ji  l^ifnl^t^'^Anf witv^^l  nnt  h,w  '"^^^  generations  the  site  at  which  the        j  shall  speak  to  the  House  again  on 

I^^,S^^ioHL^oo^  .wtniTLnoratn^  ^ar   for   American  Independence   was  this  vitally  important  matter. 

rareTh^y\^Ttry"Ja^SJio%TeS  &  ulT/erXTrL^^of^h^  b^llwo'u^  JJ^.^  ^^  which  I  have  introduced  fol- 

on  foreign  supply  for  spares  and  main-  consist  of  two  tracts  of  land  in  Lexing-  '°^              _ 

tenance  in  time  of  emergency.  ton.   Lincoln,    and   Concord   along    the  ^  B'^^ J°J^"'5,,'°«.™^  lllt":^^^. 

TVA's  statement  presents  some  very  route  traversed  bv  the  British  on  their        °'  minute  Man  histoeical  pahk  in  Massa- 

tortuous  reasoning   and   "assumptions"  JS^rch  from  Boston  on  the  momirj?  of        *^"^«^-  *"''  '°«  ^thek  Ptt.po«. 

intended  to  prove  that  despite  loss  of  5S?U  19   m5  and  us^  by  tJ?e  miSute-        ^*""  ''^^  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 

American  jobs  in  this  case,  the  American  ^en  and  Provincial  r^iti  to  rout  the  American  Revolution  waa  e«entiai  ^d  pre- 

_^.u<^^  ,«««  ^o,»iur  «,iii  K^r^oA*^  fv.^».i«TK  ™®n  ^"°  iT^ovinciai  muibia  vo  roui,  iiie  requisite  to  the  achievement  of  American  In- 

working  man  really  will  benefit  through  British  into  a  flghUng  retreat.  de^ndence  and   the  creation  of  a  Federal 

these  dollars  that  will  come  back  to  him  The  larger  part  of  the  proposed  park  Government:  and 

In  the  long  run  from  overseas.  would  form  a  stretch  of  about  4  miles        whereas  the  event*  relating  to  the  begln- 

Can  anyone  really  believe  that  award-  of  the  historic  Battle  Road  from  Lexing-  ning  of  Revolutionary  hostilities  on  the  I8th 

ing  $12  million  of  business  to  England  ton    to    Meriam's    Comer    in   Concord,  and  i9th  of  Apru  1775.  and  associated  with 

will  create  more  prosperity  at  home  than  p^^rt  of  this  route  was  covered  by  Paul  ^"'  Revere,  the  Minute  Men.  and  the  Brit- 

to  award   an  $18   million   order  to   an  Revere  in  his  famous  ride  to  alert  the  i«h  are  of  great  importance  in  American  hla- 

American  manufacturer?  countryside  and  includes  the  site  of  his  ^^"[^  ""<*               k-    ^  >.,  ,^^^  „roo«^«i 

And.  flnaUy.  TVA  says  the  money  for  capture   by   the   British.     The   smaUer  ^^Zl^ itt^^^o^\t^^T^^^r^tl: 

the  Parsons  equipment  will  not  come  part  would  consist  of  properties  adjacent  sachusetu  and  the  vicinity  thereof,  inciud- 

from  taxes.    I  ask,  Is  there  any  real  dif-  to  the  battleground  at  the  North  Bridge  ing  the  road  and  roadsites  between  Lexington 

ference    between    payment    from    taxes  In  Concord,  scene  of  the  first  attack  on      and  Concord,  are  intimately  connected  with 

than  from  revenue  or  profits  developed  the  British  by  the  minutemen  and  Pro-  the  events  that  opened  the  war,  and  conse- 
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quenUy   merit   preservation    and   interpre-  plemented.  and    the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  more  than  half  of  th*  rhiMr.«  -^  ^1      .• 

Therefore  ___^^^^.^^  Gallup  poll   reporters   put   this  series   of 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  •  Saren^'^f  Sh!^,  ^mT'*  .''^P^'  °'  ''*'^'* 

0/  Repre.entati.es  0/  tHe  United  States'o,  GALLUP   POLL  ON   SCHOOL  S^-b?ti°Smh"S?^?^""*"  °'  '^' 

America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or-  INTEGRATION  1.  "Would  vouTOi^lfh«v;  «n,  «h*^ 

c."  'l^p\7"c:rllL'''^'^^c^'sS.S^S:  The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order  "^  "^  '^'^'^ '°^  "^^  chiidrerto"'/  SSl 

TropeS  of^utetaSS^'^na'SarTgn,?^  ^J    the    House,    the    gentleman    from  *  xit  renuI°Jr  "^n.f^"^""  "^  *'°^°'"*'" 

cance   astociated   with   the  opening   of   the  Georgia    (Mr.   Forrester]    is  recognized  The  repUes  of  white  parenu: 

War   of    the   American   Revolution.   Minute  ^or  10  minutes.  korth                     Percent 

Man  NaUonal  HUtorlcal  Park  Is  hereby  au-  Mr.    FORRESTER.     Mr.    Speaker     on     ^®"'  ^ouM  object 7 

thorized  to  be  established  In  the  Common-  March  13.  1959,  the  Gallup  poll  released     ^°'  '^°^^^  not "I""!!'"  ga 

wealth  of  Massachusetts.  the  results  of  its  survey  in  the  North  and    ^°  opmion ^ 

.J^n  h,mHrS*«n^  «f/^*  "°*  """^  ****"  ^outh  to  determine  the  attitude  of  white  sotiTH 

Sna^tSTthTirii^-cT/  t^e  KrlS  K^.r  ^"^  "^^^°"^  '''''''^'  ^^"°°^     i^^'  wTi?  S^ " " S 

from  within  the  area  beginning  at  Flske  Hill  ^i^/'^^J^'^""                ,^          _^                              So    ^p°nion       *^ 

and  thence  lying  along  Massachusetts  Ave-  ^^^-  Ga^up  says  the  northern  parents             opinion 3 

nue,  Marrett  Road  and  Marrett  Street  In  the  ^^'^  V^^y  little  objection  to  integration  Of  interest  Is  the  fact  that  although  sentl- 

town  of  Lexington,  along  Nelson  Road.  Vlr-  "as  long  as  only  a  few  of  the  children  nient  among  southern  white  parents  on  this 

glnla  Road.   Old   Bedford   Road,   and   North  are   Negro."     However    "the  proportion  Q^^stlon  shows  virtually  no  change  from  a 

Great  Road  or  State  Route  2-A  In  the  town  of   northern    white   parents    who    would  L"'"''®''  ^^  September  of  last  year,  there  has 

of  Lincoln,  and  along  Lexington  Road.  Monu-  have  no  obiection  to  spnriine  thPir  rhil  l^"  *  change  of  sentiment  among  northern 

ment  Street.  Liberty  Street  and  Lowell  Road  h^^T  ?^  «   o-Tk      1      k  ^^^^^^  ^t^^  ^^-  white  parents. 

m  the  town  of  concord  to  and  Including  the  ^5^Ji,^.vS,f  ?°°^  ^^T  T""^  ^^^"^  u^^l  '^'  °"™^^^  °'  ^^^t^^^^n  whites  who  say 

North  Bridge  and  properties  on  both  sides  °'  ^'^^  children  are  colored  is  only  about  they  would  object  to  sending  their  children 

of  the  Concord  River  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ^"^  in  three,"  according  to  the  poll.  to  a  school  where  a  few  of  the  children  are 

North  Bridge.  I  commend  this  survey  as  a  thought-  colored    has    dropped    about    half — from    13 

Sec.   2.  The  Secretary   of  the   Interior  is  provoking  document  for  honest  people  Percent  in  September  to  7  percent  today, 

authorized  to  acquire  by  donation  or  with  everywhere.     As  long  as  the  mixing  of  The  next  question: 

donated  funds,  or  to   acquire   by  purchase  races  is  token  mixing    very  little  objec-  .   ^   "Would  you  have  any  objection  to  send- 

wlth  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro,  tion    is   heard   in   the   North     but  whpn  ^  ^°^'  children  to  a  school  where  half  of 

tCSaSnrt^'rorSoUnVr^  thSe'northern^aVente  cTme^^^  Sps  '^-^"<*'-- - -loredr- 

Ua^rvrjSc?^  o?  S5e?:['lan^dsTlng  ^^^^  ^'"^  '^'^  P^^^^^^ed  by  integration  -.xa                     Percent 

within  the  area  designated  for  the  park  sh.Mi  ^n  a  50-50  basis,  they  react  exactly  the     n?'^uW  not      ^ 

with  the  concurrence  of  the  Federal  agency  same  as  white  southerners.     Mr.  Gallup     No'oplnlon       a 

Involved,    be    transferred    to    the    Secretary  refers  to  the  reaction  by  the  northern 

of  the  Interior  for  administration  as  a  part  parents  as  prejudice.     I  think  Mr.  Gal-  sottth 

of  the  park.  jup  is  wrong  there.     The  objections  are     ^^^-  ''o"^**  o^Jec* 83 

The  park  shall  be  established  as  Minute  not  based  on  prejudice  but  on  intensely     ^°-  ^?"''*  ^°^ " 

Man  National  Historical  Park  by  notice  in  the  real  evils  that  they  now  know  Integra-      ^°  oP»nlon 5 

fntVlnr  f^dfth^r.^ffflM?.*.  ^^H^'*?.^*?'  ^^  "O"  brings.     The  more  experience  our  The  September  survey  showed  39  percent 

Hg?at^  area  have  bieracnuir^^^^  northern   friends   have   with    this   prob-  ot  northern  white  parents  obJectlng*;^com. 

?am  su^  establthment."      ^  lem,  the  more  united  they  will  be  in  their  P^J^  ^  «i  P^"-""'  oi  southern  white  par- 

Sec.  3.  To  provide  further  for  the  preserva-  objection  to  integration   and  the  more  The  third  Question- 

tlon    and    interpreUUon    of    historic    sites,  they  will  be  satisfied  that  God  Almighty  3   ..^o^,^  J,„  j^^^.^"        objection  to  send- 

slructures.    and    properties    lying   along    the  was  right  when  he  segregated  us  m  the  ing  your  children   to  a  schcJol  where  more 

entire    route    or    routes    where    significant  first  place.  than  half  of  the  children  are  colored'" 

*''®?,*^^?f?"'^  °'^  *^*^   '^^^  *"**   ^^^^  °^  The  Gallup  Poll  result  is  no  surprise  „o„™                   P^r/..,,^ 

M/dorH    ;  /^^'*"*1n'^^';K''*'"*'"''*«''-  tome.    It  is  reliable  information.    It  is  Yes  w^u'd  obiect                                          m 

Medford.  and  Somerville.  and  the  towns  of  •    *           a.-         ii.    1.         i-n-                   ^             j       les.  w^u.a  oojeci . — . — ___ S8 

Arlington.     Brookllne.    Concord.    LSlngton  »nfonnatlon    that   public    servants   need      No.  would  not 85 

and   Lincoln.   Including  the  area   generally  ^o  know  because  segregation  is  getting     No  opinion _      7 

dejcrlbed  in  section  1  as  lying  between  Plske  ^^^^^  popular  wherever  real  integration  south 

Hill  and  the  North  Bridge,  the  Secretary  of  has  had  the  opportunity  to  prove  itself  y^g  ^ou'd  oblect                                           B6 

the  Interior  Is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  wrong.     Candidates    for    oflBce    in    the  no.  would  not                                                8 

the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  enter  Into  co-  North   are   waking   up  to  the  fact  that  No  opinion.. .nm                                              6 

ojjeratlve    agreements    with    the    Common-  segregation  is  becoming  more  popular  _      „     '"""                   ^"             ""'" 

wealth   of   Massachusetts,   political  subdlvl-  than  inf^eration  September  survey  showed   the  same 

Blons  thereof,  corporations,  associations,  or  ^„  ^fi«,I  w>'io„c^^   v,„  r-^^u,^  ^^oHc  Proportion,  58  percent,  of  white  parents  In 

Individuals,  and  tTerect  and  maintain  tab-  T^,®  article  released   by  Gallup  reads  the  North  objecting  as   today,  while  sentl- 

lets  or  markers.  In  accordance  with  provisions  *^  follows:  ment  among  southern  white  parents  was  84 

contained   In   the   Act  approved   August  21,  The  Gallup  Poll:  Proportions  Alter  Views  Percent    opposed    In    September,    compared 

1935.   entlUed    "An   Act   to   provide   for    the  on  School  Integration  "^^^^  ^6  percent  today. 

preservation  of  historic  American  sites,  build-  /gy  George  Gallup)  .^.^^^^.^^_^ 

Ings,  object*,  and  antiquities  of  national  slg-  _                    ^  t     m»      k    10      t^     i*     ♦*,  ' 

nlficance.  and  for  other  purposes"  (49  Stat.  ,,    ^'^^?^,;.     .7  .*""  „     l3.--pespite    the  MANDATORY  QUOTAS  ON  OIL 

666).                                              i-~~-     \  collapse  of  Virginias  policy  of  "massive  re-  iwiM.^i-'xixwivi   iecyj\j.t.na  vx-t  v^ijj 

.•SrJ'    A    -rvi-    B-«,.«»„^    r.e   ♦K-    T„.->i«_    1.  slstance"  to  comply  with  the  court's  ruling  IMPORTS 

ssEC.   4.  The   Secretary    of   the    Interior    is  „^   i^*.«,„„»i„„    ,„-.,««  ^„i^^^^^  <,v,.^^o  i-v...* 

slon' of rve^m:r^"V'^  '.TV.   '^'"""iT  ^uSSrwhTti  TJ^n^T^^^o^ltZ'  e^hi?-  Mr.  STRATTON      Mr.  Speakerl  ask 

rilv.i^lA  ♦     ,  x^f"  .°  w"*'*^^.  ™  T„^''*  dren  are  still  not  basically  sold  on  the  Idea,  unammous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

toricl?P.rv    tn  ^n"".  t     /"  National  His-  j,^^    ^   prejudice    limited    to    the  South,  from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  BOLAND]   may 

be  recommp'nrt^H  Z\L  LZ^LfJ!"^^^!.  ^  Many  northern  parents.  If  faced  with  a  slml-  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

l:  117T:To^  'L^^lXTrT^t^l  Td  ~^?re?sr  Jv^s^o^S^Ste^^r^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^"^^  -^—^  -^^^^• 

L'.ncoln.  Massachusetts:   one  member  to  be  ^>^^:  "P'^f'  misgivings  over  Integration.  ^^  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

'^ZZZT'^f  ?7  ^^\°-r-  °f  "^^  ^-  inSe^ci^i^Srp'io^nC'orNrgrf  cmK  the  request  Of  the  gentleman  from  New 

^pr  ri    H     .      T.  k'^';,^^^"'*^''"'^'"'  dren   to   white   chlldr^.   in   a  school,   the  York?                                                                      ! 

I      ^  r^^^^'^'^t  ^^  ""^  Secretary.  ^^.^^y  ^^^^  ^here  was  no  objection. 

Acf'ti  ^r?  ^1^^,   i    ^T?r'H*°  ^^  sentiment     among     northern     whites     is  Mr.   BOLAND.      Mr.    Speaker.   I   was 

Act     the    park    shall    be    administered,    pro-  overwhelmingly   on    the    side   of    integrated  pvtrpmplv     rii<janno1nt.Prf     thi«?     mnminir 

tected,   and  developed  by  the  Secretary  of  schools  as  long  as  only  a  few  of  the  chUdren  ^'';I^^°Jf^    disappointed     this    morning 

the  Interior  In  accordance  with  the  provl-  are  Negro.     But  the  proportion  of  northern  ^th    the    reply    I    received    from    the 

slons  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat,  white  parents  who  would  have  no  objection  White  House  rejecting  my  plea  of  last 

535:    16  D.S.C.   1-4).  as  amended  and  sup-  to  sending  their  children  to  a  school  where  Monday  to   President   Eisenhower   that 
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March  20 


he  reconsider  his  March  10  decision  im- 
posing mandatory  quotas  on  oil  imports 
of  crude  unfinished  and  finished  oil 
products,  including  residual  oil. 

OIL    PmlCI   IMCKXASXS    WtLS.    COST    HrW    ENGLAND 
DEARLT 

I  had  asked  the  President  to  exempt 
New  England  from  these  Import  quotas, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  result  in  in- 
creased oil  costs  for  New  England  con- 
sumers of  approximately  $100  million 
yearly.  This  is  the  reply  I  received  from 
the  White  House  today,  signed  by  Mr. 
Gerald  D.  Morgan,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President: 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:  The  President  asked  me 
to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  your 
telegram  on  the  oil  Import  matter.  Alter  the 
most  careful  consideration,  the  President 
decided  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
put  into  effect  a  system  of  mandatory 
controls,  being  convinced  that  the  present 
level  of  Imports  was  threatening  to  Impair 
the  national  security.  A  copy  of  the  Proc- 
lamation and  Statement  which  the  Presi- 
dent issued  on  March  10  are  enclosed  for 
your  information.  The  President  appre- 
ciated  your  wiring. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  D.  Morgan. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

BLOW  TO  new  ENGLAND  ECONOMY 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  Englanders  are  suf- 
fering enough  due  to  the  recession  and 
its  consequent  unemployment,  and  the 
loss  of  industries  that  have  been  moving 
to  other  sections  of  the  country  for  the 
last  15  years,  without  having  this  further 
discrimination  imposed  upon  them.  New 
England  depends  upon  imports  if  it  is  to 
maintain  a  healthy  and  competitive 
economy.  The  President's  mandatory  oil 
Import  edict  imposes  a  400.000  barrel  a 
day  quota  for  residual  oil  which  is  so 
much  in  demand  by  New  England  indus- 
tries, power  plants,  colleges,  schools,  and 
the  State  and  municipal  institutions  and 
buildings.  By  placing  a  ceiling  on  the 
quantity  of  foreign  residual  oil  that  may 
enter  this  country.  New  Englanders  will 
be  forced  to  buy  domestic  oil  at  higher 
prices. 

OIL  IMPORTS  DO  NOT  IMPAIR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  disagree  with  the  ad- 
ministration when  it  says  that  the  pres- 
ent level  of  oil  imports  "was  threatening 
to  impair  the  national  security."  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  respected  Senator  Aiken, 
of  Vermont  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
imposition  of  mandatory  oil  import 
quotas  will  result  in  a  drain  on  the  limited 
American  oil  supplies  that  would  be  use- 
ful to  this  country  in  time  of  war. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Aiken  when  he 
says  that  these  mandatory  oil  quotas  will 
not  only  encourage  domestic  oil  price  in- 
creases, but  will  harm  our  relations  with 
neighboring  Canada  and  friendly  oil  pro- 
ducer nations,  and  will  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  American  industry  compet- 
ing in  world  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  animous  con- 
sent I  include  with  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morning: 

Ms.  Aiken  Indicts 
Senator  Aiken  has  delivered  a  courageous 
and   comprehensive  Indictment  of  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  clamp-down  on  oil  Im- 
ports to  which,  by  their  Ineffectual  replies. 


the  President's  defenders  In  Congress  have 
conceded  there  Is  no  good  answer  except 
politics.  As  Senator  Aiken  noted  in  bis 
devastating  critique,  the  import  quotas  dis- 
criminate against  regions  of  the  country  de- 
pendent upon  imports,  encourage  price  in- 
creases, harm  our  relations  with  Canada 
and  other  friendly  producer  nations,  dis- 
advantage American  Industry  In  world  -nar- 
kets  and  drain  limited  domestic  oil  supplies 
that  would  be  useful  in  event  of  war. 

To  this,  Minority  Leader  Dirksen  was  able 
to  say  only  that  President  Eisenhower's  de- 
cision was  a  considered  one  and  that  the 
quotas  for  lead  and  zinc.  Imposed  last  year, 
had  established  a  precedent.  These  were, 
in  our  judgment,  similarly  ill  advised.  For 
the  United  States  to  preach  freer  trade  when 
It  doesn't  affect  a  politically  powerful  home 
Industry  and  practice  flagrant  protectionism 
when  the  Interests  of  the  strategically  repre- 
sented producer  States  like  Texas  are  In- 
volved is  the  worst  kind  of  foreign  policy. 
It  Is  not  only  narrowly  nationalistic  but  In- 
consistent. It  Is  not  only  a  policy  In  aid 
of  one  particular  industry  but  a  policy  that 
harms  other  American  business  and  the  con- 
sumer. Senator  Aiken  has  spoken  well  and 
wisely,  and  his  counsel  should  be  heeded. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


ASSISTANCE     TO     RAILROAD     AND 
FERRY    COMMUTERS 

Mr.  SIRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels)  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section 
13a(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
which  would  prohibit  carriers — ferry  or 
train — from  discontinuance  of  service 
until  a -hearing  is  completed  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  comes 
to  a  decision,  no  matter  how  long  it  may 
be.     It  would  also  do  the  following  : 

First.  Investigation  and  hearing  made 
mandatory. 

Second.  Thirty  days'  notice  prior  to 
hearing  required  to  be  made  by  ICC  to 
Governors. 

Third.  Time  limitation,  in  which  ICC 
must  dispose  of  application,  is  stricken. 

Fourth.  Seven  days'  notice  instead  of 
10  days'  notice  prior  to  time  of  discontin- 
uance of  service  would  be  given  the  rail- 
roads by  the  ICC  that  service  must  be 
continued. 

Fifth.  Service  shall  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  period  of  investigation  and 
hearing. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  as- 
sure that  the  commuter  groups  and 
other  interested  airencies  have  a  hearing 
in  every  instance  of  a  discontinuance  or 
change.  It  would  also  assure  that  the 
service  be  continued  until  the  hearing  is 
completed  and  the  Commission  comes  to 
a  decision,  however  long  that  may  take. 

The  bill  was  prompted  by  the  contin- 
uing problem  of  train  and  ferry  discon- 
tinuance and  how  it  affects  commuters 
in  New  Jersey  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  bill  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Jr.,  Democratic  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, to  attain  the  stime  result. 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Aspinall,  for  the  week  of  March 
23,  1959.  on  account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  March  20  to  23.  on  account  of 
official  business  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mtn.TER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Addonizio).  for  Friday,  March  20,  1959. 
on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Foley  <  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fal- 
lon ) .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Forrester,  for  10  minutes  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DixoN. 

Mr.  Lindsay  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mrs.  Kee  and  include  a  newsletter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Strattok.  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  Bowles. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Holtzman. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  2294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ellis 
Timber  Co.:  and 

H  J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V  Fleming 
as  cltlz?n  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  institution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wm  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  23.  1959. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications   Commission,    tranamlttinc 


1959 


m  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "a 
bill  to  repeal  the  honorarium  provlalon  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  aitd  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propooed  legislation  entitled  "a; 
bill  to  amend  section  400(c)  of  the  Com-' 
munlcatioos  Act  of  IB34.  as  amended,  with' 
respect  to  presentations  In  any  case  of  ad- 
judication v-hlch  has  been  designated  for  a 
hearing  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations 
to  the  Lignite  Research  Laboratory.  Grand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar  year  1958. 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  25.  1948  (62 
Stat.  85) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

760.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative OfBce.  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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and^ed  purposes,  to  the  counties  in  which     the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fnr..iirn 
such  land  is  situated;  to  the  Committee  on     Commerce  ^°««"t»te  »nd  Forelgu 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons.  H.R.  1321.  A  bill  to  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1963:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  235) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  cf 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolut'on  300.  Joint 
resolution  extending  an  invitation  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to  hold 
the  1964  Olympic  games  in  the  United 
States:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  236). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  5915.  A  bill  malting  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1960.  and  for  other  purposes:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No.  237).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Bute  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  5916.  A  bin  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  238). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  suid 
severally  referred  as  follow^: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H  R.  5881.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shaU  make  certain  pay- 
mcnu  to  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg.  Hall- 
fax,  and  Charlotte,  State  of  Virginia,  from 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  timber  located  on 
that  portion  of  the  land  within  the  John  H. 
Kerr  Reservoir.  Va.  and  N.C..  situated  In  the 

Slate  of  Virginia:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  5882.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  make  certain  pay- 
ments from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  timber 
cut  from  land  acquired  by  the  United  States 
within  a  State  for  flood  control,  navigation. 


Public  Works. 

H3.  6688.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  make  certain  pay- 
ments to  the  counties  of  Dinwiddle.  Notto- 
way, and  Brunswick,  State  of  Virginia,  based 
upon   the   proceeds   of   sales   of   timber    lo- 
cated on  land  within  Camp  Pickett,  Va.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  3ROCK: 
HM.  5884.  A  bill  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance  to    the   American   Indians;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York : 
H.R.  5885.  A  bill  declaring  Good  Friday  in 
each  year  to  be  a  legal  public  holiday;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
HJl.  5886.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6.  1948.  relating  to  the  Meat  InspecUon  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
permit  recognition  of  the  meat  inspection 
services  of  the  various  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  5887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  ground,  powdered,  or  granu- 
lated seaweeds  on  the  free  list;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  5888.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority,  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  cer- 
tain lands  and  Improvements  thereon  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  so-called  E  Street 
Annex.  South   Boston   Annex,   Boston  NavtU 
Shipyard.    In    South    Boston,    Mass.,    In    ex- 
change for  certain  other  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  5889    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  indigents  In  judicial   proceed- 
ings   in    the    District   of    Columbia;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
H  R.  5890.  A   bUl    to    amend   the    Intcrnr.l 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    make    It    clear 
that   the    tax   on   transportation   of  persons 
dors  not  apply  to  ferry  service  provided  by 
State-operated  ferryboats;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Kr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  5891.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  5892.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Minute  Man  National  Historical 
Park  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 
H.R  6893.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  and  the  consta^ictlon  of  build- 
ings for  a  training  school  and  other  facili- 
ties for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  and  for  other  purp)08es;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5894.  A    bill    to    clarify    the    applica- 
tion of  section  7(c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5895.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  certain  redemp- 
tions of  pald-for  preferred  stock;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HJl.  5896.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  entry  of 
certain  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  lawfully 
resident  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  5897.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  (1) 

of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 

relative  to  the  discontinuance  or  change  of 

the  operation  of  certain  trains  or  ferries;  to 


Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS : 
H.R.  5898.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a(l) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  discontinuance  or  change  of 
the  operation  of  certain  trains  or  ferries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  FLYNN: 
HJl.  5899.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  observance 
of   holidays   occurring  on   Saturday;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FORAND: 
HJl.  5900.  A  bill  to  correct  injustice  by  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  certain  amounts 
of  compensation  to  officers  who  were  found 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Vltallzatlon  and  Retirement  Equaliza- 
tion Act  ot  1948  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  active  list  of  the  Army  without  Justifi- 
cation and  who  were  subsequently  restored  to 
the  active  list;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
hospitals  from  certain  excise  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON : 
H.R.  5902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  employ- 
ment taxes  paid  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  by  two  or  more  employers 
with  respect  to  the  same  individual  shall  con- 
stitute overpayments  to  the  extent  that  the 
aggregate  compensation  paid  to  such  indi- 
vidual during  any  one  calendar  year  ex- 
ceeds $4,800,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H.R.  5903.  A  bill  to  control  the  prepara- 
tion, distribution,  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  virulent  hog  cholera  virus,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.GUBSER: 
H  R.  5904.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3914  of 
title   10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  cer- 
tain former  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces    discharged    after    having    served    20 
or  more  years  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl.  5905.  A  bill  to  grant  civll-servlce  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years"  service;  to 
th3  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sjrv- 
Ice. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H  R.  5906.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  and  child 
labor  provisions  of  such  act  with  respect  to 
homeworkers  engaged  In  the  making  of 
natural  holly,  pine,  cedar,  or  other  ever- 
green wreaths;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  5907.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pixpsrty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  making  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes  with  respect  to  certain  industrial 
manufacturing  plants  owned  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJl.  5908.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  certain  lands  above  the  320-foot 
contour  of  the  John  H.  Kerr  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir to  the  former  owners,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KIRWAN: 
H.R.  5915.  A    bin    making    appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies    for    the    fiscal   year    ending 
June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.R.  5916.  A  biU  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.  Rm.  219.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  relating  the  office 
allowances  of  Members  to  the  workload  oX 
their  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  passage  of  leg- 
islation that  will  admit  Hawaii  to  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 


and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
acres  of  public  lands  which  the  State  may 
acquire;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  objecting  to  limitation  of  public 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  5909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
H.  Stype;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5910.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zelda 
Click;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KEITH: 
B.R.  6911.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Omer  W. 
Quay;  to  the  Committee  on  the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  6913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  7. 
C.  Huang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florence 
May  Cox;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judidarf 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H  Jl.  5914.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rad- 
boud  Louwrens  Beukenkamp;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

122.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
James  O'Leary,  Wellsboro.  Pa.,  relative  to  a 
redress  of  grievance  relating  to  a  World  War 
I  pension,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Works  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Friday,  March  20, 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  address  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  10.  1959.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  address,  entitled, 
"The  Works  of  Peace,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SxccKPTs  or  Rkmakks  bt  Sxnator  Hubxxt  H. 

HuMPiisrr  BcroRE  the  National  Council 

or  Jewish  Women,  March  10,  1959,  Wash- 

INOTON.  D.C. 

Even  as  we  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  are  utterly  determined  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression,  in  this  latest  Sovlet- 
preclpltated  crisis  over  Berlin  we  must  be 
alert  to  the  opportunities  to  wage  peace — 
consistently,  vlgoroiisly.  and  dramatically. 

We  must  constantly  seek  to  express  the 
American  dedication  to  people,  peace,  and 
progress  throughout  the  world — not  only  in 
the  words  of  peace,  but  In  the  very  deeds  and 
works  of  peace. 

American  foreign  policy  must  recapture 
the  initiative.  And  It  must  be  reoriented  to 
make  better  use  of  America's  natural 
advantages. 

With  our  magnificent  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction in  a  hungry  world,  with  our  leader- 
ship In  medicine  In  a  world  filled  with 
disease  and  suffering,  we  are  In  a  magnificent 
position  to  spearhead  an  international  drive 
to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  heal 
the  sick,  and  to  teach  the  illiterate. 

The  works  of  peace :  Food  for  peace,  health 
for  peace,  education  for  peace,  science  for 
peace,  atoms  for  peace. 

The  works  of  peace  ought  to  be  as  con- 
spicuous in  American  foreign  policy  as  the 
Washington  Monument  in  our  Capital  City. 

We  must  hammer  away  on  this  theme  un- 
relentingly— and  develop  a  whole  series  of 
specific,  concrete  programs  to  implement — 
generalities  are  not  enough. 


The  Senate  will  shortly  take  favorable  ac- 
tion on  one  such  concrete  program — the 
proposal  by  Lister  Hill,  myself,  and  others, 
to  establish  an  International  Medical  Re- 
search Institute. 

Here  again  Is  an  example  of  constructive 
programing,  with  dramatic  Impact — the 
kind  of  action  and  program  that  cannot  be 
effectively  disparaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
most  virulent  Communist  propaganda  at- 
tacks. 

As  another  example  of  how  we  could 
dramatically  underline  a  constructive  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  founded  on  health  and 
education  and  food  for  peace,  we  could 
develop  with  a  small  expenditure  df  funds  a 
new  American  white  fleet  of  hospital  ships 
and  disaster  relief  vessels — as  a  dramatic 
symbol  of  American  intentions  and  American 
concern  with  the  well-being  of  other  peoples. 

I  Intend  shortly  to  Introduce  legislation  to 
provide  two  such  white  fleet  task  groups  of 
presently  mothballed  U.S.  Navy  ships — de- 
signed to  be  operated  partially  by  Govern- 
ment and  partially  by  voluntary  agencies — 
as  disaster  relief  and  technical  assistance 
units  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

For  a  maximum  cost  of  between  tlO  mil- 
lion and  $16  million  per  year,  the  United 
States  could  provide  effective — and  vivid, 
easily  recognized — nHlef  to  coastal  areas 
which  are  the  victim  of  earthquakes,  floods, 
hurricanes,  famine  or  disease  epidemics;  and 
in  between  they  could  carry  on  a  dramatic 
program  of  medical  and  public  health  train- 
ing and  technical  as«lstance. 

Each  of  these  white  fleet  task  groups — 
composed  perhaps  ol'  one  800-bed  hospital 
ship,  two  cargo  vessels  for  emergency  sup- 
plies and  food,  and  a  converted  electrical 
power  ship,  could  throw  into  an  emergency 
situation  800  to  l.OCO  hospital  beds,  oper- 
ating facilities  and  laboratories,  power  for  a 
good-sized  city,  and  emergency  rations  for 
300,000  to  500,000  people  for  a  full  week. 

An  earlier  American  White  Fleet  was  used 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  dramatize 
to  the  world  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power.  Today  a  white 
fleet  of  mercy,  armed  with  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine,  literally  stretching  out  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  compassion  to  other 
peoples,  would  do  more  to  bring  home  to 
the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  real  spirit 
of  the  American  people  than  10  years  of 
broadcasting  of  American  good  Intentions. 
Outstanding  progresH  of  health  and  medi- 
cine in  Israel  is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  Jewish  culture — a  vivid  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  clone  through  the  works 


of  peace,  a  dramatic  beacon  light  to  encour- 
age similar  achievement  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa. 

OUR  senatc  world  health  stttdt 
As  you  know,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  which 
is  making  a  study  of  International  health. 
We  have  invited  Judgment  of  the  great 
medical  leaders  of  the  world. 

Included  in  the  responses  have  been  many 
messages  from  outstanding  medical  leaders 
of  Israel,  including,  of  course,  from  the 
famed  Weizman  Institute  and  other  facul- 
ties. 

Israel  has.  as  you  know,  perhaps  the  great- 
est and  most  favorable  ratio  of  doctors  to 
population  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  has 
a  reservoir  of  scientific  talent  which  is  pro- 
portionately unmatched  In  almost  any  other 
country. 

I  know  that  Israel  is  going  to  play  a  great 
role,  therefore,  in  expanding  international 
medical  research.  Expansion  of  reMarch 
was  my  topic  in  testifying  this  very  morn- 
ing on  our  farslghted  bill  to  create  a  new 
International  Institute  of  Medical  Research. 
I  know,  too,  that  in  the  International  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Medical  Research  Year,  com- 
mencing in  mid- 1061,  Israel  can  become  a 
great  radiating  center  of  health  works  of 
peace. 

September    1950   Cancer   Mextino   in   Israel 

Let  me  cite  a  specific  illustration.  In 
September  of  this  year,  there  will  be  held 
an  International  Symposium  on  Cancer 
Causation.  The  International  Union 
Against  Cancer  has  an  International  Cancer 
Research  Commission  which  Is  the  sponsor 
of  this  meeting.  This  commission  selected 
the  Welzmann  Institute  as  the  site  for  the 
symposium.  Eleven  countries  will  be  repre- 
sented, Including:  Canada.  Great  Britain. 
Prance.  Finland,  India.  West  Germany.  Hol- 
land. New  Zealand.  U.SJS.R..  Israel,  and 
ourselves. 

A  moving  figure  in  the  plans  for  the  rym- 
poslum  is  the  distinguished  head  of  the 
experimental  biology  department  of  the 
institute.  Prof.  Issac  Berenblum. 

I  cite  this  symposium  as  one  excellent 
illustration  of  what  the  United  States  and 
Israel  can  and  should  do  to  multiply  the 
works  of  peace. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  cancer  wipes 
out  a  quarter  of  a  million  lives  a  year.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  I  pointed  out  in  Mos- 
cow to  the  Soviet  authorities  In  December 
1958.  another  quarter  of  a  million  lives  are 
snuffed   out   by   cancer.     In   the   State   of 
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Israel,  a  somewhat  proportionate  toll  Is 
taken.  And  the  Arab  States  as  well,  are 
hardly  immune  to  cancer. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  Israel 
can  spearhead  international  medical  re- 
search. 

It  can  also  spearhead  international  medi- 
cal assistance.  Why?  Because  it  Is  one  of 
the  few  nations  which  has  a  relative  surplus 
of  doctors  which  it  can  make  available  to 
other  less  fortunate  countries. 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  Israel's  technical 
assistance  program  which  Is  already  under 
way — ranging  from  Its  agricultural  help  to 
Burma,  to  its  maritime  help  to  Ghana. 

I  would  like  to  see  Israel's  medical  tech- 
nicians working  throughout  the  developing 
w^orld.  And  I  envision  the  day  when  Its 
medical  know-how  will  become  avaUable 
throughout  the  Arab  countries  as  veil.  You 
and  I  are  aware  that  today  the  Arab  popu- 
lation within  Israel  receives  the  benefit  of 
Israel's  high  health  standards.  This  should 
become  Just  as  true  within  the  Arab  coun- 
tries themselves. 

But  this  is  more  than  a  matter  for  Israel 
Itself;  It  is  a  matter  for  action  throughout 
the  free  world. 

PHILANTHROPIC  TRAOmON  IN  JEWISH  PAITH 

Welfare  work  is  a  special  tradition  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  Jewish  women,  in 
particular. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  hundreds  of 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  organizations 
for  the  orphaned,  for  the  blind  which  Amer- 
icans of  Jewish  faith,  yes.  which  you  of  this 
audience  serve  In  your  respective  com- 
munities. 

The  dedication  to  philanthropy  is  a  deep 
tradition  among  the  Jewish  people,  and  I 
say  that  the  world  Is  In  great  need  of  further 
like-minded  efforts  among  all  faiths. 

From  the  standpoint  of  American  foreign 
policy,  however,  it  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  make  available  more  of  the  scientific, 
medical,  educational  talent  from  the  free 
countries  to  the  underdeveloped  world. 

You  and  I  read  each  day  of  riots  sweeping 
Africa.  Nyasaland.  the  Belgium  Congo,  and 
other  areas. 

The  answer  to  riots  and  rioters  Is  not 
clubs  and  police;  the  answer  Is  housing  and 
doctors  and  schools  and  Jobs  and  equality  and 
basically  freedom. 

I  want  the  U.S.  Government  to  help  make 
available  this  answer  to  Africa  and  south 
Asia.  I 

HOW  TO  AVOID  MORE  DTNAMtTE  IN  APRtCA 

Colonial  Africa  will  explode  in  more  vio- 
lence unless  the  fuse  is  put  out  and  unless 
the  TNT  of  bitterness  and  frustration  and 
fear  are  converted  into  a  new  and  more  stable 
type   "chemical." 

I  refer  to  the  chemistry  of  hope  and 
growth,  fulfillment  and  pride.  This  is  the 
social  chemistry  from  which  will  come  not 
explosions,  but  peaceful  development  and 
building. 

I  point  out,  therefore,  to  the  colonial 
powers  that  they  may  keep  the  lid  on 
temporarily  If  they  fly  In  more  armed  troops 
and  tear  gas  and  if  they  fly  out  into  exile 
more  native  leaders. 

But  this  is  not  the  answer  to  statesman- 
ship. It  is  not  a  permanent  answer,  nor 
one  compatible  with  the  Judaeo-Chrlstian 
heritage. 

Colonial  Africa  needs  more  point  4.  not 
polntblank  Are  of  water  hoses  or  rifles.  It 
needs  additional  responsible  leaders,  and 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  few  native  leaders 
which  It  already  has. 

It  needs  the  spirit  of  Tom  Jefferson  and 
Abe  Lincoln  and  Chalm  Welr.mann — build- 
ers, creators,  men  of  uplift  and  Inspiration, 
not  overseers  of  downgrading  and  repression. 

This,  then.  Is  the  chaUenge  to  the  United 
States  and  to  aU  llke-mlnded  nations. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or    WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  20. 1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record  I 
include  copy  of  my  newsletter  for  this 
week: 

Keenotes 
(By  Representative  Elizabeth  Kee) 

What  is  It  like  to  dine  on  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities — the  sole  source  of  food 
supply  for  about  300,000  unfortunate  West 
Virginians? 

Members  of  the  West  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  found  out  at  Its  weekly 
delegation  breakfast  in  the  Vandenburg 
Room  of  the  Capitol  recently.  The  meal 
was  prepared  exclusively  from  the  food  items 
which  are  now  available  to  recipients  of  sur- 
plus commodities. 

Each  breakfast  consisted  of  1%  ounces  of 
flour,  three-quarters  ounce  of  meal,  two- 
thirds  ounce  of  powdered  milk,  one-third 
ounce  butter  and  one-third  ounce  of  rice. 
But  the  breakfast  served  to  each  of  the  two 
Senators  and  six  Members  of  the  House  was 
equivalent  to  a  one-meal  ration  for  an  en- 
tire family  up  to  three  persons. 

As  I  ate  the  breakfast  I  could  not  help 
but  think  of  the  thousands  of  families  who 
have  nothing  more  to  look  forward  to  each 
day  than  the  skimpy  meal  which  can  be  pre- 
pared with  available  commodities.  And  I 
was  further  reminded  of  how  tragic  it  must 
be  for  a  family  of  three  to  have  to  make  an 
entire  meal  from  the  amount  which  I  was 
eating  for  breakfast. 

The  diet  of  surplus  commodities  Is  wholly 
Inadequate,  especially  for  growing  children. 
It  provides  only  26  percent  of  the  needed 
calories.  36  percent  of  the  necessary  protein, 
and  46  percent  of  the  necessary  calcium. 

Yet.  many  families  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  commodities  made  available  to 
them  from  Government  warehouses.  They 
do  not  have  the  means  to  supplement  them 
in  any  way. 

Members  of  the  delegation  hoped,  by  din- 
ing on  the  surplus  commodities,  to  dramatize 
the  plight  of  so  many  of  our  people.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  campaign  to  convince  leaders  In 
the  executive  branch  of  ovir  Government  and 
in  the  Congress  of  the  need  to  start  a  co- 
ordinated program  to  provide  both  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  help  to  West  Virginia. 

We  have  hammered  away  at  this  one  thing 
ever  since  Congress  reconvened.  We  are 
working  as  a  team  to  bring  flood  control 
and  other  public  works  projects  to  the  State 
to  create  desperately  needed  jobs.  We  are 
demanding  that  other  commodities  be  added 
to  the  list  which  is  now  available  to  ovir  un- 
fortunate families.  And  more  Importantly, 
we  want  an  economic  redevelopment  pro- 
gram under  which  West  Virginia  can  attract 
new  industries  and  businesses  to  provide 
permanent  jobs  for  our  people. 

It  is  tragic  that  with  warehouses  literally 
bulging  with  surplus  commodities  of  all 
kinds  a  more  adequate  diet  cannot  be  pro- 
vided to  people  who  are  unable  to  flnd  em- 
ployment. This  is  not  a  problem  confined 
to  West  Virginia.  Other  States.  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  are  also  suffering  from 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment. 

In  West  Virginia  able-bodied  men  simply 
cannot  find  work.  At  the  end  of  January 
67,928  active  applications  for  employment 
were  on  file.  Rejgular  State  unemployment 
benefits  had  been  exhausted  by  47.432  of  our 


people,  and  19.468  unemployed  had  exhausted 
benefits  under  the  temporary  extension  pro- 
gram. Thousands  of  others  have  joined 
them  in  the  last  3  months. 

People  shoxUd  not  be  permitted  to  go  hun- 
gry in  this  land  of  plenty.  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  now  that  people  who  must 
live  on  the  skimpy  diet  surplus  foods  provide 
are  hungry  citizens.  And  I  am  afraid  that 
theh-  children  will  carry  through  life  the 
effects  of  the  insufllclent  diet  they  are  now 
forced  to  eat. 


Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Swing,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  20. 1959 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  M.  Swing  is  a  man  to  whom  the 
country  owes  a  vote  of  thanks.  For  the 
past  6  years  Joseph  Swing  has  held  one 
of  the  most  difficult  posts  in  Govern- 
ment— Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  This  is  a  job  in 
which  there  are  only  heartaches,  head- 
aches and  brickbats.  It  takes  a  man 
with  a  tough  skin  and  a  steady  hand. 
Such  a  man  is  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Swing. 

What  is  little  known  about  this  man, 
however,  is  that  he  has  a  heart  as  big 
as  an  elephant  and  has  administered  a 
difficult  law  liberally,  fairly,  and  with 
as  much  compassion  as  the  law  will  al- 
low. He  showed  his  toughness  and  his 
ability  to  get  a  Job  done  when  he  took  by 
the  horns  an  appalling  situation  along 
the  Mexican  border  where  the  so-called 
wetback  invasion  had  assumed  unbe- 
lievable proportions.  The  Commissioner, 
acting  swiftly  but  carefully,  and  without 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  reversed 
this  avalanche  and  not  only  stopped  a 
tide  that  was  daily  in  the  thousands,  but 
made  it  possible  for  Mexicans  here  ille- 
gally to  return  to  Mexico  of  their  own 
accord  and  without  penalty.  In  the 
summer  of  1954  about  65,000  illegal 
aliens  returned  to  Mexico  of  their  own 
accord.  This  was  a  situation  which  no- 
body liked  and  which  demanded  correc- 
tion and  control.  The  Mexican  and  the 
U.S.  Governments  both  have  been  grate- 
ful to  General  Swing  for  bringing  this 
unhealthy  situation  under  control. 

This  man  is  responsible,  probably 
more  than  anyone  in  Government,  for 
taking  action  at  all  levels  to  facilitate 
travel — all  to  the  advantage  not  only  of 
the  United  States  but  also  commerce 
and  industry,  including,  of  course,  the 
transportation  industry. 

There  is  much  left  to  be  done  in  this 
regard  and  I  assure  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Commissioner  S^-lng  is 
not  resting  on  the  improvements  thus 
far  achieved.  Within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  he  has 
fought  to  eliminate  redtape  and  sense- 
less procedures  which  have  proven  so 
embarrassing  and  annoying  to  interna- 
tional travelers.  His  efforts  contributed 
to  a  change  in  the  law  permitting  a 
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mXyvt  of  the  fingerprinting  requirement 
of  people  coming  temporarily  to  or 
through  the  UWted  States.  He  Is  pres- 
ently seeking  to  obtain  a  waiver  of  the 
visa  requirements  for  tourists  and  vis- 
itors coming  to  the  United  States,  as 
permitted  by  law  in  certain  cases  with 
respect  to  neighboring  countries  and 
contiguous  Islands.  He  lent  support  to 
legislation  enacted  by  the  85th  Congress 
which  corrected  a  number  of  hardships 
that  had  been  encountered  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  immigration  laws. 

When  the  October  revolt  broke  out  In 
Hungary,  General  Swing  was  among 
those  in  the  forefront  pressing  for  the 
Inunedlate  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  a  crash  program  designed  to 
relieve  tJtie  misery  of  anti -Communist 
refugees  and  escapees  from  Hungary  and 
pressiires  on  Austria.  He  was  quickly  on 
the  spot  in  Austria  and  Germany  and 
took  extraordinary  measures  to  expedite 
the  processing  of  emergency  admission 
of  30,000  deserving  Hungarians  to  this 
country. 

General  Swing  Is  a  West  Point  class- 
mate of  President.  Elsenhower.  Al- 
though he  was  the  youngest  member  of 
this  distinguished  class  he  achieved  In 
his  career  preeminence  and  excellence 
In  his  chosen  profession.  It  woiUd  take 
far  too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  to  re- 
count to  this  Chamber  the  whole  history 
of  General  Swing's  professional  achieve- 
ments. It  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
he  achieved  distinction  as  one  of  the 
foremost  experts  in  this  country  on  air- 
borne tactics.  In  December  1943,  he 
planned  and  conducted  the  first  airlift 
by  planea  and  gilders  of  an  entire  divi- 
sion. Thereafter,  in  the  Pacific  theater, 
€(eneral  Swing  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  skillful,  effective,  and  courageous 
combat  officers  of  World  War  n. 

General  Swing  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross;  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal;  Silver  Star  with 
two  oak  leaf  clusters;  Legion  of  Merit; 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  one  cluster;  Air 
Medal  with  one  cluster;  French  Legion 
of  Honor;  and  Chief  Commander,  Phil- 
ippine Legion  of  Honor. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Commissioner  Swing  in  my  capacity  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  1955  and 
1956.  He  Is  a  devoted  and  effective  pub- 
lic servant.  All  who  strive  toward  the 
improvement  and  betterment  of  the  pub- 
lic service  can  look  to  men  like  Joseph 
M.  Swing  for  Inspiration  and  leadership. 


Conaecticnt's  Stake  in  Area  Redevelop- 
meat  Legislatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

or  coNJfwrricxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  20. 1959 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  growing  Interest  in  Connecticut  over 
the  area  redevelopment  legislation  now 
under  consideration  in  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Cvurency  Committee. 


This  morning  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Joint  Committee  on 
State  Development  held  public  hearings 
on  a  resolution  relating  to  the  legisla- 
tion. I  prepared  the  following  statement 
for  that  hearing.  It  deals  with  the  gen- 
eral aspects  of  area  redevelopment  leg- 
islation, the  situation  m  Connecticut, 
and  how  our  State  would  benefit  from 
the  proposed  legislation. 

This  statement  expands  the  testimony 
I  gave  to  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Ciurency  Commit- 
tee yesterday  and  includes  up-to-date 
statistics  on  Connecticut  unemployment. 

STATKMKMT  BT   CHESm  BOWLXS  ON  Akka  Rx- 
OKVKLOPMKNT   LXOJBlJLTlOti   TO    CONNBCTICirr 

Joint  Committxe  on  Statx  Dctxlopmxnt 

IN  HAXTTOao,  Makch  30,  1958 

I  am  Tex7  glad  tbat  the  Joint  Ooininltt«« 
on  State  Development  U  undertaking  a  etudy 
of  area  redevelopment  legislation  at  a  time 
when  hearings  are  being  held  in  Washington 
with  widespread  Interest  in  the  legislation 
developing  here  In  Connecticut. 

Because  of  Its  great  Importance  to  lu  In 
Ck)nnectlcut,  I  shaU  go  Into  the  legislation 
In  some  detail. 

I  shall  describe  what  I  believe  are  the 
broad  merits  of  my  bill,  HH.  3460,  what  the 
situation  la  here  In  Connecticut  and  how  It 
would  benefit  from  the  legislation.  I  shall 
also  take  up  some  of  the  questions  and  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  legislation. 

A    rSDBUL  BXSPONSanJTT 

The  extent  of  our  recovery  from  last  year's 
recession  is  a  debatable  point.  For  the  nearly 
8  million  people  itlU  xmemployed,  the  recov- 
ery has  been  very  slight.  Indeed. 

This  bring  us  back  to  one  of  the  main 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  since  World  War 
n— the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  This  leg- 
islation recognised  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  assure  maximum 
full  employment. 

This  new  area  redevelopment  legislation— 
which  Senator  Paul  Oouolas  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  which  Z  and  others  Intro- 
duced in  the  House — ^recognises  o\ir  respon- 
sibility to  alleviate  unemployment  of  a  per- 
sistent and  chronic  nature  wherever  It 
exists. 

The  President,  too.  has  given  verbal  sup- 
port to  this  responslbUlty  In  his  economic 
reports  to  the  last  three  Congresses.  The 
administration  bills  that  have  been  offered 
to  Congress  have  accepted  the  principle, 
thoxigh  the  effort  to  make  the  principle  an 
actuality  Is  a  very  limited  one. 

Very  siniply  the  motivation  of  this  legis- 
lation springs  from  a  natural  Instinct  to 
help  eliminate  innocent  suffering. 

In  my  mind,  there  Is  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  reasons  for  extending  Federal  aid 
to  communities  stricken  by  the  sudden  dis- 
aster of  a  flood  or  tornado  and  the  reasons 
for  extending  aid  to  communities  stricken 
by  a  more  gradual  disaster — whether  It  be 
the  exhaustion  of  a  coal  mine  that  had  pre- 
viously been  a  primary  source  of  employ- 
ment, or  the  closing  of  a  railroad  line  or 
the  transfer  of  a  textile  mill  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

In  both  situations,  the  men  and  women 
In  these  communities  are  faced  with  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

In  eastern  Connecticut  and  In  other  parts 
of  the  State,  many  people  have  lost  their  Jobs 
because  a  textile  mill  closed  down. 

These  are  people  who  have  worked  for 
many  years,  who  have  developed  very  high 
skills.  They  have  sunk  deep  roots  into  their 
conununltles.  Their  children  are  In  school, 
their  homes  are  paid  for,  their  friends  and 
relatives  live  nearby. 

Yet  all  of  a  sudden  they  find  themselves 
out  of  work.    And  they  wonder  what  hap- 


pened to  the  opportunity  and  bright  future 
they  had  dreamed  about. 

Sometimes  you  hear  the  statsmsnt  that  in 
time  these  problems  will  work  themselves 
out,  that  the  people  will  sooner  or  later  mov* 
elsewhere  and  find  work. 

I  reject  that  philosophy.  I  think  we  have 
moved  far  beyond  the  harsh  laws  of  econom- 
ics reflected  In  statements  of  this  sort.  Such 
an  answer  to  our  problems  would  not  only 
inflict  great  hardship  on  the  individuals  in- 
volved and  uproot  their  Uves.  but  It  would 
also  foster  a  costly  and  totaUy  unneosssary 
wasting  of  human  and  material  resources 
that  have  been  built  up  over  the  years.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  the  potential  and  skills 
of  the  people,  and  It  would  be  a  wast*  of  the 
schools,  stores,  hospitals,  banks,  oiBce  build- 
ings, homes  and  churches. 

THS  BCONOMIC  AOVANTAOn 

When  you  look  at  the  economic  side  of  this 
situation,  the  reasons  for  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  become  even  more  com- 
peUlng. 

With  the  threat  to  our  security  from  the 
Soviet  Union  growing  more  critical  and  with 
the  needs  for  schools,  roads,  hospitals  in 
this  country  becoming  Increasingly  grest. 
we  cannot  afford  the  continued  wasting  of 
our  vital  human  and  material  resources. 

By  attacking  this  problem  of  chronic  un- 
employment head  on  wherever  it  exists,  we 
can  greatly  Increase  our  national  productiv- 
ity and  Job  opportunities. 

At  the  sams  time,  by  putting  our  idle 
plant  and  human  capacity  to  work,  we  can 
greatly  increase  the  tax  revenus  needed  to 
keep  our  economy  on  an  even  keel.  Con- 
sider how  much  revenue  we  are  losing  by  al- 
lowing 10  percent  of  our  plant  capacity  and 
6  percent  of  our  human  capacity  to  Us  idle. 

By  putting  tbsss  wasted  resouroes  to  work, 
we  can  also  cut  down  on  ths  an&ounts  that 
the  Federal.  Stats  and  local  governments 
now  have  to  spend  in  providing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  other  relief  meas- 
lures. 

ooMwacncuT  coMomoNa 

Now  let  me  briefly  sketch  the  situation 
here  In  Connecticut. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  highly  industrialised 
SUte  with  one  of  the  most  progressive  ad- 
ministrations In  the  country.  Under  the 
dynamic  and  farslghted  leadership  of  Oov. 
Abraham  A.  Rlblooff,  we  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  improving  our  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  which,  in  turn, 
have  attracted  many  new  Indxistrles  to  the 
SUte. 

Our  roadbullding,  slxun  clearance,  law 
enforcement,  and  unemployment  compenss- 
tlon  programs  are  among  the  most  progressive 
In  the  country,  and  the  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut can  be  Justly  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishments. 

Tet,  like  many  other  States,  we  have  prob- 
lems that  require  Federal  assistance  to  bol- 
ster our  vigorous  State  and  local  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  of  these  problems 
is  that  of  alleviating  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment that  has  been  caused  by  our  hard- 
pressed   textile  and  related  industries. 

At  present,  the  three  lu-eas  having  the  most 
serloxis  difficulties  are  thoee  of  Danlelson. 
Norwich,  and  Bristol,  Including  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  Dcmlelson,  which  Is 
In  my  own  district,  has  been  the  hardest  hit 
of  all  for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

In  19&S  the  population  of  the  Danlelson 
area — which  includes  Putnam,  Brooklyn, 
Canterbury,  Bastford.  Kllllngly,  Pialnfleld, 
Pomfret.  Sterling,  Thompson,  and  Wood- 
stock— was  s  little  more  than  47,000.  The 
textile  Industry  provided  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  manufacturing  employment 
of  11,4«0. 

Since  1956,  however,  the  area  has  been 
practically  denuded  of  this  vital  Industry 
with  the  closing  of  more  than  18  tezttls 
plants. 

As  a  result,  the  per  capita  income  bas 
dropped  in  this  area  to  the  lowest  in  the 
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state  and  this  has  caused  a  decline  In  busi- 
ness generally  throughout  the  area.  Fewer 
new  homes  are  being  built  and  fewer  cars 
are  being  bought.  Unemployment,  as  of  this 
last  January,  was  twice  as  high  as  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  people  of  Norwich,  many  of  whom  I 
know  very  well,  have  had  similar  though 
less  severe  dUBcultles. 

In  1954  the  textile  Industry  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  that  area — which  Includes 
Bozrah.  Colchester,  Franklin.  Orlswold,  Ids- 
bon,  Preston.  Sprague,  and  Voluntown. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  textile  employ- 
ment declined  from  6,600  to  2,200.  Here 
too  the  total  unemployment  is  nearly  twice 
the  national  average. 

Bristol  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  decline 
in  the  nonelectrical  machinery,  brass,  in- 
struments, and  clock  industries.  By  last 
January  Its  unemployment  had  risen  to  al- 
most three  times  the  national  average,  with 
16.7  of  the  labor  force  out  of  work. 

Other  areas  are  also  suffering  similar  dif- 
ficulties. The  Thompsonville  area,  for  In- 
stance, lost  nearly  1,000  Jobs  with  the  clos- 
ing of  the  wool,  yarn,  and  velvet  carpet 
mills  of  the  Blgelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co. 

BiNzrrr  to  connscticut 

Now  how  would  this  area  redevelopment 
legislation  help  us? 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  Connecti- 
cut cities  and  towns  would  benefit  very 
little  from  the  legislation. 

This  depends  on  which  bill  is  passed. 

Under  the  administration  bill,  only  two 
areas — Danlelson  and  Bristol — would  qualify. 

However,  under  my  own  bill,  which  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  Introduced  by  Senator  Doug- 
las. Connecticut  would  be  eligible  for  much 
greater  assistance. 

If  this  bill  Is  passed  and  signed,  more  than 
half  of  those  now  unemployed — 48,400 
people — would  be  Included  In  the  cities  and 
towns  that  would  be  eligible  for  asslstancs 
by  this  July  unless  there  is  a  marked  upturn 
in  employment  between  now  and  then. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  Connecticut  is 
made  up  of  18  labor  market  areas.  By  July 
14  of  them  would  be  eligible  for  asslsunce. 

Right  now.  according  to  the  Connecticut 
Development  Commission,  66  Connecticut 
cities  and  towns  are  eligible  under  my  bill. 
These  communities  are  included  in  8  labor 
market  areas  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  as:  Ansonia.  Bridgeport.  Bristol. 
Danlelson.  Merlden,  New  Britain.  Norwich, 
and  Torrlngton. 

Unless  employment  Improves  by  July.  78 
more  communities  will  have  been  added. 
These  are  the  communities  sturoundlng  the 
labor  market  areas  designated  as  Danbury, 
Mlddletown,  New  Haven,  Thompsonville, 
Waterbury,  and  WiUimantic. 

From  this  standpoint.  Connecticut's  stake 
in  the  program  makes  the  legislation  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  State  Interest. 

PtOVISZONS  OF  TRZ  BILL 

Briefly,  this  U  what  the  legislation  would 
provide : 

Loans  of  $100  million  for  the  construction 
and  expansion  of  factories  and  othw  indiu- 
trial  projects  in  the  eligible  urban  areas. 

Loans  of  another  $100  million  to  commu- 
nities for  the  construction  of  public  facil- 
ities. This  would  help  these  communities 
with  land  acquisition  and  the  development  of 
such  facilities  as  access  roads  and  sewer  and 
Industrial  water  supply  systems  to  make  the 
communities  more  attractive  to  new  indus- 
tries. 

Lofms  of  $100  million  for  the  development 
of  rural  areas. 

An  additional  $75  million  in  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  facilities. 

Grants  of  $4.6  mUllon  for  technical  as- 
slstance  to  help  communities  and  business- 
men plan  for  coordinated  development  and 
growth. 


Finally,  It  would  provide  $10  mllUon  in 
subsistence  payments  for  13  weeks  to  those 
ludergoing  vocational  retraining. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  provUion  which  I  have  also  introduced 
and  which  I  believe  is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance In  speeding  the  development  and  re- 
Tltallzatlon  of  our  hard-pressed  areas. 

This  is  a  provision  which  would  give  tax 
relief  to  those  manufactxirers  In  the  eligible 
areas  who  are  willing  to  Invest  their  own 
caplUl  In  expanding  their  facilities. 

It  would  allow  them  to  amortize  the  cost 
of  expanding  and  constructing  new  facili- 
ties over  a  period  of  6  years  rather  than  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  building,  which  may 
nm  to  40  or  50  years. 

This  rapid  tax  amortization  provision  is 
similar  to  the  Incentive  now  available  to 
defense  Industries. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  industrial 
leaders  from  my  district  and  all  of  them 
have  told  me  that  of  all  the  suggested 
methods  of  help,  tax  Incentives  wo\ild  be  ttw 
most  effective. 

Such  a  provision.  It  seems  to  me,  would 
greatly  encoiu-age  the  Investment  of 
private  capital.  It  would  give  the  manufac- 
turers greater  flexibility.  I  believe  we 
would  get  much  quicker  results  and.  In  the 
long  run,  we  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  steadily  increasing  tax  revenues. 
Therefore,  I  plan  to  press  for  the  Inclusion 
of  this  provision  in  the  final  blU  as  hard  as 
lean. 

These,  then,  sre  the  main  provisions,  and 
they  are  substantially  greater  than  those 
provided  by  the  administration  bUl. 

At  the  same  time,  three  quarters  of  the 
money  that  would  be  expended  under  the 
provlsloiu  of  my  bill  are  in  the  form  of 
loans.  These  loans  would  be  fully  repaid 
over  a  period  of  30  years  with  interest. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  Is  not  a  dols;  it  Is 
an  Investment  in  the  future. 

It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
these  eommxmltles  to  help  themselves  to  a 
brighter  future  in  an  economy  that  Is  con- 
stantly expanding  with  a  population  that  is 
increasing  by  nearly  3  million  a  year. 

QUXSTIOIfS  ABOUT  TKX  BOX. 

This  brings  me  to  some  of  the  fears  and 
questions  that  have  been  raised  concerning 
this  legUlatlon. 

Some  people  have  expressed  a  belief  that 
aid  to  one  community  will  only  hurt  some 
other  community. 

I  think  this  is  a  baseless  fear.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  be  worrying  whether 
these  people  who  have  been  capriciously 
thrown  out  of  work  wiU  be  able  to  fully 
share  In  the  expanding  opportxinltles  that 
lie  ahead. 

They  have  worked  hard,  and  so  have  the 
local  and  State  governments,  to  adapt  to 
changing  economic  conditions.  Area  rede- 
velopment legislation  would  help  them  real- 
ize their  full  potential,  wlxlch  might  other- 
wise go  to  waste. 

Second,  it  has  also  been  said  that  many 
of  our  local  communities  which  would  be 
eligible  for  help  are  not  now  prepared  to 
participate  In  the  program  under  the  formula 
stipulating  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  contribute  a  share  to  any  loan 
that  Is  made. 

This  Is,  of  course,  no  reason  to  oppose  the 
legislation.  Certainly  our  Connecticut  com- 
munities are  Just  as  well  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program  as  the  communi- 
ties in  any  other  State.  What  we  should  be 
doing  is  making  plans  to  get  prepared,  rather 
than  spending  our  time  fretting  about  the 
difficulty. 

Third,  there  Is  a  suspicion  that  Connect- 
icut might  not  get  as  much  aid  as  the  other 
States,  so  that  any  Federal  assistance  would 
work  to  our  disadvantage. 

I  covered  this  point  earlier  with  the  fact 
that  14  of  our  18  labor  market  areas  would 
probably  be  eligible  for  assistance  by  Jvily. 


Tou  couldnt  ask  for  much  more.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  Connecticut  would  be  as  eligible 
for  as  much  aid  for  lu-ban  industrial  devel- 
opment as  any  other  Northern  State,  and 
far  more  than  any  Southern  State. 

Finally  we  come  to  an  argument  that 
apparently  has  caused  some  confusion  here 
in  Connecticut. 

ANTTPttACT   FKOVISIOK 

This  has  to  do  with  the  so-called  antl- 
plrating  provision  of  the  legislation.  Very 
simply,  it  is  argued  that  If  we  pass  this  bm, 
other  States,  particularly  those  in  the  South, 
will  use  the  Federal  assistance  to  steal  In- 
dustry away  from  Connecticut. 

I  must  say  here  that  this  is  a  completely 
irrelevant  concern. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  proposed  area 
redevelopment  bills,  including  my  own,  con- 
tain antlplratlng  provisions  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  assist 
industries  in  relocating  when  such  assistance 
would  result  in  a  detriment  to  the  original 
area  by  increasing  unemployment. 

Now  there  have  been  some  semantic  argu- 
ments over  exactly  how  this  provision  should 
be  worded.  Many  of  the  proponents  of  the 
blU  are  worried  that  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  proposed  would  Invite 
a  lawsuit  each  and  every  time  someone 
makes  an  application  for  a  loan.  If  this 
happened,  the  whole  program  might  be 
wrecked. 

But  the  worry  that  the  bill  would  allow 
other  States  to  steal  industry  from  Connecti- 
cut is  groundless  on  the  face  of  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  going  to  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  transfers  of  Industry  from 
one  State  to  another.  There  always  have 
been  in  this  competitive  world  of  ours,  and 
there  probably  always  will  be. 

But  the  allocation  of  funds  under  this 
area  redevelopment  program  Is  not  going  to 
encourage  industries  to  Isavs  New  England 
or  Connecticut  one  bit.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bill  can  only  work  to  our  advantage. 

In  the  first  place,  our  State  has  more  to 
offer  than  any  other  I  can  think  of.  We 
have  progressive  and  friendly  State  and  local 
governments.  We  have  many  cities  with 
excellent  facilities,  many  beautiful  conunu- 
nltles to  live  In,  and  an  abundance  of  every 
kind  of  skilled  labor.  For  these  reasons 
alone,  there  is  every  reason  to  face  ths  fu- 
ture with  confidence. 

The  provisions  of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  would  only  enhance  the  prospects  of  a 
bright  futiire  for  us  in  Connecticut. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  help 
us  restore  and  revitalize  industrial  and  pub- 
lic facilities  in  certain  handicapped  commu- 
nities, to  make  them  once  more  attractive 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

By  so  doing,  we  will  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage, the  location  of  new  Industries  in 
Connecticut.  By  improving  our  community 
conditions,  the  bill  would  also  provide  an 
incentive  for  our  existing  industries  to  stay 
and  expand  their  operations. 

Looking  at  It  from  another  angle,  I  men- 
tioned before  that  $100  n:Ulllon  would  be 
available  for  the  development  of  urban  areas. 
Another  $100  million  would  be  available  for 
the  development  of  rural  areas. 

Now  almost  all  the  eligible  urban  areas 
are  located  in  the  Northern  States,  and  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  Connecticut 
would  participate  as  fully  as  any  other 
Northern  State.  Only  a  very  few  eligible 
urban  areas  are  located  in  the  Southern 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  eligible 
rural  areas  are  located  in  the  South,  with 
only  a  few  in  the  North.  So  that  the  South, 
of  course,  would  receive  most  of  the  $100 
million  for  rural  development,  to  enable 
them  to  form  farm  cooperatives,  or  develop 
timber  resoxirces,  or  limestone  quarries,  or 
what  have  you. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that  al- 
most all  of  the  funds  for  industrial  devel- 
opment would  go  to  the  Northern  States. 
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with  this  b*lng  so.  bow  can  anyone  say 
that  tha  araa  radaTalopmant  program  would 
halp  tha  South  In  an  affort  to  staal  Indua- 
try  away  from  Ooimeoticut?    It  Juat  lan't  to. 

I  hopa  thla  olaara  up  ■ome  of  tha  mla- 
tmdaratandtnga  and  quaatlona  that  may  hava 
arlsan   orar  area  radarelopment. 

The  legislation  U  perfecUy  eound  In  Ita 
conception,  ganaroua  and  aympathetlo  In  ita 
motivation,  and  fair  In  Ita  application. 

Last  year  the  legislation  received  broad 
bipartisan  support  In  Congress  and  from  our 
Ck>nnectlcut  Representatives.  It  would  be 
deeply  unfortunate  if  such  support  should 
be  lost  through  political  division. 

Oonneotlout  has  too  much  to  gain  from 
this  legislation  to  let  this  happen. 

rollowlng  is  a  list  of  the  Connecticut  cities 
and  towns  which  are,  or  may  be,  eligible  for 
area  redevelopment  assistance,  and  three 
tables  showing  the  unemployment  In  the 
major  labor  market  areas: 

The  labor  market  areas  now  eligible,  ac- 
eordlng    to    the    Connecticut    Development 


Commission,  are:  Anaonla.  Bridgeport.  Bris- 
tol. Danlelson.   Merlden.  New  Britain.  Mbr- 

wlch,  and  Torrlngton. 

These  areas  Include  tha  following  sur- 
rounding communities: 

Shelton,  Derby,  Oiford,  and  Seymour  In 
the  Anaonla  area;  Kaaton.  Fairfield.  Monroe. 
Stratford,  and  Trumbull  In  the  Bridgeport 
area;  Plymouth  In  the  Bristol  area;  Brooklyn, 
Canterbury.  Eastford.  Kllllngly,  Plalnfleld. 
Pomfret,  Putnam,  Sterling,  Tbompaon,  and 
Woodstock  In  the  Danlelson  area;  Southing- 
ton  and  Walllngford  In  the  Merlden  area; 
Berlin  and  PlalnvUle  In  the  New  Britain  area; 
Colchester,  Franklin,  Qrlswold.  Lisbon,  Pres- 
ton, Sprague,  and  Voluntown  In  the  Norwich 
area;  and  Burlington,  Hartland,  Barkamsted, 
Canaan.  Colebrook,  Cornwall.  Ooahen.  Har- 
wlnton,  Utchneld,  Morris,  New  Hartford,  Nor- 
folk, North  Canaan.  Salisbury,  Sharon,  and 
Winchester  In  the  Torrlngton  area. 

The  following  areas  will  have  become  eli- 
gible by  next  July  If  unemployment  does  not 
Improve:  Danbury,  Mlddletown,  New  Raven, 
ThompsonvlUe,  Waterbury,  and  Wllllmantlo. 


Theae  araas  Include  the  foUowlnf  sur- 
rounding cotnmunltles: 

Bethel.  Brookfleld,  New  Falrlleld.  Newtown, 
Redding.  RldgeOeld,  Sherman.  Brldgewater, 
Kent.  New  Mllford.  Roxbury,  Warren,  and 
Washington  In  the  Danbury  area;  Gbaater. 
Clinton.  Cromwell.  Deep  River,  Durham.  Bast 
Haddam.  Bast  Hampton,  Essex,  Haddam.  Kll- 
Ungworth,  Mlddletteld.  Old  Saybrook.  Port- 
land. Westbrook.  and  Marlborough  In  the 
Mlddletown  area. 

Bethany.  Branford.  Bast  Haven,  Oullford, 
Hamden.  Madison,  North  Branford,  North 
Haven,  Orange,  West  Haven  and  Woodbrldge 
In  the  New  Haven  area:  Bsst  Windsor,  Bnfleld, 
Suffleld,  Windsor  Locks,  Ellington,  Somers. 
Stafford,  Tolland,  Union,  Vernon,  and  Wll- 
Ungton  In  the  ThompsonvlUe  area;  Bethle- 
hem, Thomaston,  Watertown,  Woodbury, 
Beacon  Falls,  Cheslre,  Mlddlebury,  Nauga- 
tuck,  Proapeet,  Southbury  and  Woleott,  In 
the  Waterbury  area;  and  Lebanon,  Andover, 
Columbia,  Coventry,  Hebron,  Mansfield,  Ash- 
ford,  Chaplin.  Hampton.  Scotland,  and  Wind- 
ham in  the  Willlmantlc  area. 


Tablb  I.— 

C<mn$ctieut. — Ratio  of  unemployttunt  to  th$  labor  foret  in 

di9trt4$t4 

artaa  > 

t9S7-69 
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11.0 
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11.0 
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110 
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18 
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7.1 
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6.8 

114 

17 
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7.0 
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19 

119 
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114 
1? 

14 
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110 
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1M7 

4.6 
11.0 

18 

1X9 

10 
11.4 

10 

lao 

8.0 

19.0 

0.1 
110 

11 

11.1 

10 

lao 

10 

11 

7.7 
118 

110 
110 

10 

lOU 

ILl 

1080 

I  Eligible  for  snUtsnce  under  the  Doutlsi  bill,  I.e.,  anemployment  of  6  percent  or  loureo;  Connecticut  Deportoisnt  of  Labor. 

In  St  leut  18  of  the  previous  94  months  or  0  percent  for  18  out  of  18  montlis. 

Tabli  II. — Conneetieut — Ratio  of  unemployment  to  the  labor  force  in  area*  of  labor  eurplut,  1967-69 
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Torrlngton: 
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18 

17 

NoTB.— 4  labor  msrket  sress  were  not  In  lorplus  category  ss  of  Jsnosry  1000:  LHsrtftird.    1  New  London.   INorwalk.    IStamlbrd. 
Soureo:  Conneotlcnt  Department  of  Labor. 
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Labor  market  srea 

Labor 
fcroe 

total 

Unem- 
ploy- 
neot 
total 

Number 
inexcces 

of  e 
percent 

A.  8UU,  total... 

1,041300 

03,800 

7,800 
7,800 

B.  Dtotreaeedsrees*.... 
Smaller 

•7.100 
67,100 

1874 
1874 

Bristol 

10,800 
16.400 
31,000 

1800 
1,000 
3,600 

2,113 

076 

1.280 

DanMsoa.. 

Norwiob 

C.  Other  labor  surplus 
■resB... 

806,000 

61,800 

36,090 

Ma)or 

400,700 

40.800 

16,018 

Bridgeport 

New  Britain 

NewHav«n 

Wsterbury....... 

141,000 
46.700 

146,000 
77,000 

11000 
1000 

11,600 
1100 

7,640 
1008 

2,800 

Smaller 

181900 

91,900 

Hooa 

Aasonis. 

90,800 
31000 
80,000 
80,800 
91000 
91800 
16,800 

1000 

3,700 
1900 
8,100 
1800 
1400 
1,600 

1,789 

1,OJO 
1,80(1 
1,27() 
1,800 
1,823 
682 

Danbury 

Merlden 

Mlddletown 

TbontiaonTUle... 

Torrlafton 

wnibaaatle 

aress 

980,100 

S1700 

IlartlBrd 

901900 
90,400 
84.000 

01800 

-11000 
1,000 
1400 
1600 

New  London 

Norwalk 

* 

Stsmiard 

>  Elklbls  tor  assistant  under  the  ixnit Ian  hill,  l.e.. 
unemployment  of  6  purwnt  or  moie  In  ut  Uilhi  18  of  Um 
previous  9«  months  or  is  percent  tor  13  months. 

Source:  Connecticut  Department  of  Labor. 


C*BgratalalioB8  to  tkt  Alkatowa  Moni- 
iBf  Call,  Allutowi,  Pt. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANGS  E.  WALTER 


VmTLVAJfU 

IN  TBI  HOUSI  OP  RIPlUaBBNTATIVB 
Friday,  March  20, 19S9 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time.  In  our  history  auid  the  affadrs  of 
the  world  when  it  was  never  more  im- 
portant that  the  American  people  be 
weU  informed,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
number  of  dally  newspapers  In  the 
United  SUtes  has  been  decUnins:. 

As  the  result  of  high  costs  of  produc- 
tion smd  newsprint,  as  well  as  competi- 
tion for  the  advertisers'  dollar  from 
other  media  of  commimlcation,  many 
newspapers  have  ceased  puUication  or 
been  merged  with  others,  in  spite  of  the 
country's  increasing  population. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  particularly  heartening  to  note  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Morning 
Call  and  Evening  C3ut>nicle,  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

The  CaD-Chronlcle  newspapers  have 
Just  passed  a  mark  of  100,000  in  their 
daily  net  paid  circulation — a  position 
achieved  by  less  than  10  percent  ot  all 
dally  newspapers  In  the  Natimi.  either 
individually  or  in  combination. 

This  puts  Allentown  with  Philadel- 
phia. Pittsburgh,  and  Harrisburg  as  the 
only  communities  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
cv- 


newspapers  that  reach  more  Oian  100,000 
homes. 

The  paper  ia  subscribed  to  by  thou- 
sands In  the  Lehigh  Valley.  We  have 
many  common  interests  in  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Lehigh  Valley  and  I  am  happy 
to  congratulate  the  management  of  the 
Call -Chronicle  upon  its  achievement. 

May  it  continue  to  prosper  and  serve 
the  people  of  this  area  for  many  long 
years  to  come. 


Speech  by  Confressman  Carl  Albert, 
Democratic  Whip,  Third  District, 
Oldahonu,  at  Grover  Qcreland  Demo- 
cratic Chib,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  17, 
1959 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   WSSSSCftJSBTTS 

IN  THI  ROUSI  OP  RIPR18ENTATZVI8 
Friday.  March  iO,  1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  evening  of  Maroh  17. 1959.  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa„  In  the  district  represented  by 
our  outstanding  and  dlstlnguiihed  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waltiii], 
the  Drover  Cleveland  Democratic  Club 
held  a  banquet  at  which  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  made  a  truly  great  ad- 
dress. 

In  my  extension  of  remarks  I  include 
the  address  made  by  our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albbrt]. 

Spbcm  bt  CoMoasaastAM  Casl  ALanr,  Dxmo- 
oaATio  Whit,  Thxbb  Distbjot,  Oklamoua, 
AT  Oaovca  Olcvklano  DBMOcaano  CLvs. 
BcTKLBxaf ,  Pa.,  IfAacM  17, 1868 

Ladies  and  gontltmon,  I  am  honorod  to  be 
horo  tonight. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  part  of  this  meeting 
In  1  graat  DMSooratlo  oommunlty  in  a  groat 
Demooratio  State. 

I  am  happy  baeauao  wt  art  meeting  on  the 
feast  day  of  St.  Patrick,  the  graat  patron 
saint  of  Ireland.  No  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion has  contributed  more  to  the  spirit  and 
vitality  and  life  of  our  cotintry,  or  more  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party,  than 
the  sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here,  too,  because  this  is 
a  great  club  honoring  tbe  name  of  Orover 
Cleveland,  and  meeting  on  the  eve  of  his 
birthday. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  becatise  this  Is 
the  congressional  district  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  yotu*  great  Congressman 
Francis  Waltxb. 

Tou  people  of  Pennsylvania's  15th  Dis- 
trict know  as  well  as  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  the  quality  of  this  man  who  has 
spent  26  years  in  your  service. 

You  have  reoo^Uzed  the  mettle  of  a  man 
who  spotlighted  the  Communist  Party  as 
SOI  International  conspiracy  designed  to 
overthrow  democratic  government. 

Tou  have  recognised  the  compassion  of  a 
man  who  fought  for  quota-free  entrance  oi 
aUen  wives,  husbands,  and  children  of 
United  States  citizens. 

You  know  the  Intellectual  stature  of  a 
man  who  fused  into  a  single  statute  the  200 
existing  laws  dealing  with  immigration. 

You  know  the  tolerance  of  a  man  whose 
determination  broke  down  the  final  barriers 


of  discrlmlnatton  sigatnst  admission  of  Asl- 
«ttcs  to  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  great  Ooounlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and  ranking  Demo- 
crat of  the  powerftil  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, your  Congressman  is  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Author  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  of  1946,  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
I860,  and  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1863,  he  has  given  this  country  some 
of  its  most  monumental  landmaiiu  of  statu- 
tory law. 

Big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hold  any 
position  In  the  Congress,  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government,  your  Congress- 
man is  not  only  an  outstanding  legislator,  he 
is  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  time. 

We  meet  on  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidente,  Orover  Cleve- 
land, author  of  modem  Amerloan  democ- 
racy. Cleveland  applied  Jefferw>nUn  prin- 
ciples to  new  problems.  It  was  he  who 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  agrarUn  democ- 
racy of  Jefferson  and  Jaokson  and  the  in- 
dustrial democracy  of  WUson.  Roosevelt,  and 
Truman.  His  poUolea  are  currant  policies. 
His  influence  traasotnda  hia  time  and  la 
manifest  in  the  dominant  position  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  sutecraft  of  thla 
oountry  today. 

The  suoosas  of  a  politloal  party  in  th«  final 
analysis  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 
■wves  tha  intaraato  of  the  people.  That 
means  you  and  you  and  you  and  your 
families. 

The  seth  Oongrets  has  the  largest  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  any  OongrM8  in  more  than 
ao  yaart  because  the  86th  Congraas  wrote  the 
finest  ItglalaUve  record  for  you  and  you 
and  you  than  any  Congress  in  more  than  30 
years. 

The  86th  Congreaa  has  baan  heralded  edito- 
rially across  the  country  as  a  do-something 
Congress,  and  indeed  it  was. 

It  passed  the  first  Department  of  Defense 
reorganlaation  bill  in  more  than  10  yeara. 

It  admitted  a  new  State  to  the  xnilon  for 
the  first  tlmf  in  more  than  40  years. 

It  passed  the  first  civil  rights  bUl  since 
reoonstructlon  days. 

It  oraated  a  new  solaaoe  agency  and  a  new 
spaoesgenoy. 

It  passed  the  fint  general  ald-to-edueatloa 
bUl  in  aU  history. 

It  passed  a  new  social  security  bin,  a  new 
atomic  enargy  bill,  a  new  public  works  bill. 

It  appropriated  more  money  for  national 
defense  than  any  Oongress  8lnoe  the  Korean 
war  and  more  money  for  public  roads  and 
highways  than  any  Congress  in  history. 

Another  page  In  this  record  of  oonstruetlve 
service  for  you  and  you  and  you  is  belxig 
written  in  the  Beth  Congress.  The  Job  Is 
under  way.  The  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  has 
already  passed.  The  60th  star  will  be  added 
to  Old  Olory  l>efore  the  4Bth  star  Is  an 
offlclal  part  of  the  American  flag. 

A  new  and  far-reaching  airport  bill  may 
well  become  law  by  Easter. 

A  new  gigantic  omnibus  housing  biU  wUl 
be  sent  to  President  Elsenhower  In  a  matter 
of  weeks  if  not,  indeed,  of  days. 

In  the  86th  Congress  we  are  going  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits. 

We  are  going  to  enact  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bill. 

We  are  going  to  pass  a  labor  refmm  bUl 
and  not  a  labor  persecution  biU  such  as 
RepubUcan  spokesmen  are  demanding. 

We  are  going  to  pass  a  new  school  bllL 

We  are  going  to  pass  a  new  ctvU  rights  bilL 

We  are  going  to  provide  adaquate  funds 
for  bot^  the  development  and  the  deCeose  of 
our  coxintry. 

These  things  and  many  more  we  are  going 
to  do  in  the  86th  Oongreea,  and  wa  are  gtdng 
to  do  them  in  spite  of  the  Bsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  the  RepubUoaa  leadership 
In  Congress. 
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LadlM  and  gtntl«m*n.  whll*  th«  SAth  Oon- 
groM  la  thus  •ngftc*<l  ^  *•  oonatruotlve  pro- 
grun  on  tMhalf  of  th«  American  people,  what 
Ifl  the  Republican  Party  offering?  What  le 
the  BUenhower  admlnletratlon  doing?  Let'i 
look  at  the  facta: 

On  the  home  front  the  administration  haa 
been  blind  to  the  problema  of  unemployment 
and  to  the  growing  crises  which  now  exist  In 
many  depreaaed  areas.  With  nearly  S  mil- 
lion unemployed,  and  with  over  400,000  Job- 
less workers  facing  the  loss  of  their  unem- 
ployment benefits  by  April  1.  this  adminis- 
tration haa  not  even  attempted  to  offer  a 
solution. 

The  gray  specter  of  hunger  and  depriva- 
tion persists  In  many  States.  What  has 
President  EUenhower  done  about  It?  He 
vetoed  the  area  redevelopment  bill  by  a 
pocket  veto  In  September  1958.  Although 
the  depression  has  deepened  In  many  areas 
In  almost  every  State  In  the  Union,  his  ad- 
mlnliitratlon  has  not  offered  one  single  rec- 
ommendation to  cope  with  this  economic 
blight.  In  many  communities  people  are 
out  of  work.  Their  needs  are  not  satisfied 
by  the  administration's  claim  that  we  are 
on  a  curve  of  rising  prosperity.  These  words 
smack  of  Hoover  days.  They  remind  us  of 
the  days  when  prosperity  was  Just  around 
the  corner.  They  bespeak  a  callousness  to 
tbe  welfare  of  human  beings,  American  men, 
women,  and  children,  unbecoming  to  the 
role  of  any  administration  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  governing  this  great 
Republic. 

This  lack  of  leadership  pervades  every 
facet  of  the  Elsenhower  administration.  It 
enfeebles  oui  military  posture.  It  cripples 
our  diplomatic  leadership.  When  President 
Triunan  was  In  the  White  House  he  met  the 
Ck>mmunlst  threat  with  vigor  and  Imagina- 
tion on  every  front.  Not  one  Important 
new  Idea  has  been  added  In  over  6  years 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Herein  lies  our  great  problem,  our  princi- 
pal difficulty.  Our  trouble  at  home  and 
abroad  Is  not  with  our  scientists  or  military 
leaders.  Our  trouble  Is  at  the  summit.  It 
la  the  lack  of  effective  leadership  at  the  top 
management  level  of  the  Government. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  defensewlse  we 
are  In  mortal  danger.  Yet  defense  since 
World  War  II  has  cost  us  over  $441  billion. 
Our  strength  or  lack  of  It  cannot  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  dollars  spent.  The  only 
realistic  way  to  measure  our  defense  Is  In 
terms  of  the  power  of  our  potential  enemy. 
During  the  last  3  or  4  years  warnings 
have  been  sounded  by  scientists,  military 
men.  and  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittees that  we  were  falling  behind  Russia 
In  the  race  for  ballistic  missiles.  These 
warnings  failed  to  Jolt  the  White  House  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Into  action. 

In  1952  the  combined  military  strength  of 
the  United  States  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  Today  we  are  winning 
the  race  for  second  place.  On  every  single 
day  during  the  Truman  administration  the 
lead  time  of  American  arms  over  Russia  was 
maintained  on  the  side  of  our  own  safety. 
Every  day  since  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion took  over,  Russia  has  been  closing  the 
gap. 

The  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administra- 
tions developed  the  A  bomb,  the  H  bomb. 
the  atomic  cannon,  the  Jetplane,  sonar, 
radar,  and  proximity  fuses.  They  developed 
guided  missiles  and  atomic  submarines. 
They  made  outstanding  advances  In  landing 
craft  and  in  aircraft  carriers. 

In  196a  the  United  States  was  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  the  world  In  scientific 
knowledge.  Today  we  find  ourselves  wearing 
an  International  dunce  cap,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  concludes  that  our  short- 
sighted policies  have  almost  given  the  game 
to  the  Kremlin. 

The  mounting  crisis  in  Berlin  reempha- 
sizes  the  Importance  of  our  military  pre- 
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paredneaa  or  the  lack  of  it.  We  agree  with 
President  Blsenhower  that  this  country  must 
stand  firm  and  united  in  this  crisis.  We 
insist,  however,  that  our  firmness  must  be 
predicated  upon  atrength  and  not  upon 
weakness.  In  the  Berlin  exchangee,  Khru- 
shchev has  displayed  a  cool  confidence  and 
alnglemindedneaa  which  did  not  char- 
acterise hla  past  dealings.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  mistaken  debate  for  division.  We 
make  this  unmistakably  clear  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  Democrats  In  Congress  will 
cooperate  with  the  President  In  resisting 
Kremlin  ultimatums  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Where  we  differ  from  this  admin- 
istration Is  In  our  conviction  that  firmness 
should   be    supported    by   preparedness. 

Our  position  Is  the  position  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  has  rec- 
ommended that  we  put  more  emphasis  on 
the  missile  program  and  on  Increasing  the 
strength  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  by 
adding  more  B-62"s.  B-68's,  and  tanker 
planes.  Our  position  is  the  position  of  our 
military  leaders  who  believe  that  our  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corpa  should  not  be  re- 
duced. Our  position  is  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  confidence 
to  the  Western  Powers  In  their  discussions 
on  Berlin  and  In  other  clashes  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Kremlin. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  meeting  In  these 
perilous  times  as  we  do  tonight  on  the  eve 
of  the  birthday  of  a  great  American  Presi- 
dent of  another  day.  we  cannot  help  but 
be  reminded  that  the  age-old  differences  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties  still 
exist.  The  same  differences  still  distinguish 
the  followers  of  Jefferson  on  the  one  aide 
and  of  Hamilton  on  the  other.  It  Is  the 
never-ending  struggle  between  action  and 
reaction — between  government  devoted  to 
the  few  and  government  dedicated  to  the 
many.  Our  party  since  Its  foundation  has 
laeen  the  party  which.  In  each  succeeding 
generation,  has  adopted  the  principle  of  posi- 
tive action  on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
It  was  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  time  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  gave  us  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  Hamlltonlans  opposed  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Had  It  not  been  for  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson you  would  have  had  no  habeas  corpus 
or  trial  by  Jury.  You  would  have  had  no 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  to  freedom  of 
the  press.  You  would  have  had  no  right 
to  petition  Congress,  no  right  to  religious 
freedom. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  time  of 
Andrew  Jackson  that  rescued  control  of  the 
Government  from  the  banking  Interests  and 
gave  It  back  to  the  people  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 

Let  me  say  to  the  members  of  this  great 
Orover  Cleveland  Democratic  Club  that  It 
was  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  time  of 
Orover  Cleveland  that  gave  us  our  first  anti- 
trust laws,  the  forerunners  of  the  great  so- 
cial and  economic  reforms  of  the  generations 
that  were  to  follow. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  time  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  that  carried  this  country 
through  World  War  I  and  with  the  League  of 
Nations  gave  us  the  chance  to  avoid  World 
Warn. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  time 
of  Roosevelt  and  Truman  that  brought  this 
country  out  of  the  deepest,  darkest  depres- 
sion In  history,  strong  enough  to  win  World 
War  II.  From  soup  lines  to  production  lines, 
from  relief  rolls  to  pay  rolls,  from  closed 
banks  to  guaranteed  deposits,  was  the  in- 
disputable record  of  the  Rooeevelt-Truman 
administration. 

This  country  needs  Democrats  in  public 
office  throughout  the  land.  This  country 
needs  a  Democratic  President  In  1960.  This 
Is  the  answer  to  Republican  Ineptitude.  The 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Democratic  Party 
alone  can  supply  the  leadership,  the  formula, 
and  the  program  that  will  make  this  country 
strong  and  will  keep  tills  country  free,  pros- 
perous, and  at  peace. 


Addrtit  by  Hob.  LjmdoB  B.  Johaioi,  of 
T«xas,  at  Jifftrtoa-Jackioa  Dioaar, 
Hartford,  Cobb. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  coNNScncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TAT18 

Friday.  March  20. 19S9 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
In  Hartford,  Conn.,  our  great  majority 
leader,  Lyndon  Johnson,  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  at  the  annual  Jefferson- 
Jackson  dinner  of  the  Democratic  Party 
In  Connecticut.  This  was  his  first  public 
appearance  in  New  England,  and  the  re- 
ception which  he  received  there  must 
have  cheered  him  greatly  because  It  was 
further  evidence  of  the  esteem  In  which 
he  is  held  all  over  the  country. 

Prom  the  moment  of  the  announce- 
ment that  Senator  Johnson  would  ap- 
■pesLT.  the  success  of  this  Important  fund- 
raising  dinner  was  assured.  The  Demo- 
crats of  Connecticut  stood  In  line  to  pay 
$100  to  hear  Lyndon  Johnson  speak. 

More  than  1.600  persons  crammed 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  great 
ballroom  of  the  Statler-Hilton  and  over- 
flowed into  all  other  dining  rooms.  This 
crowd  surpassed  by  far  any  dinner  at- 
tendance in  the  history  of  either  party 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  hotel  manage- 
ment announced  that  it  was  the  greatest 
turnout  of  any  kind  in  its  history. 

From  the  moment  the  Senator  from 
Texas  entered  the  banquet  hall,  the  re- 
ception accorded  him  was  tumultuous. 
Hundreds  crowded  close  to  the  head 
table  to  shake  his  hand  and  wish  him 
well. 

Connecticut  newspai>ers  report  this 
morning  that  Senator  Johnson  capti- 
vated with  his  warm  personality  the 
largest  political  gathering  of  this  kind 
ever  assembled  in  Connecticut,  and  that 
he  then  moved  and  inspired  it  with  a 
masterful  address.  His  speech  was  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  statement  of 
principle  and  policy  that  I  have  heard. 
In  it  he  sets  forth,  in  words  which  will 
not  be  forgotten,  the  goals  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Johnson's  compelling  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Wat  or  Stbincth 
(Address     by     Senate     Democratic     Leader 
Ltndon  B.  Johnson  at  Jefferson-Jackson 
Dinner.  Hartford.  Conn.,  March  19,  1969) 
Governor  Rlblcoff.   Senator  Dodd,   Chair- 
man Bailey,  fellow  Democrats.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  a  partisan.     So  was  Andy  Jack- 
son.   The  world  barely  remembers  what  they 
were  against.     The  world  will  never  forget 
what  they  were  for. 

This  lesson  Is  eternal.  History  measures 
men  by  what  they  support,  not  merely  by 
what  they  oppose.  It  Is  by  this  standard 
that  we  should  measiure  what  we  do— and 
what  we  say. 

KCSPON8IBLC  PABTTSANSHir 

This  is  a  partisan  gathering.  I  come  with 
a  partisan  title.    It  has  always  been  my  be- 
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lUf  and  my  fuld»— that  the  flnt  rule  of 
respotulbie  partleanahlp  la  reeponstble  eltl- 
wnshlp.  By  this  rul*  th«  DamooratU)  Party 
has  MTTtd  and  by  this  rule  we  now  shall 
abld*. 

No  one  man  speaks  for  the  Demooratio 
Party. 

One  man  does  speak  (or  the  United  8Ut«s. 

In  thoM  oonoems  of  war  and  peso*— ad- 
dressed to  other  nations— his  Toioe  la  our 
voice  and  the  voice  of  aU  Americans. 

We  want  neither  our  friends  to  misunder- 
stand this  nor  our  enemies  to  misinterpret 
this. 

For  those  vital  meetings  under  way  now, 
oxir  President  haa  our  support  as  Democrats, 
Mr.  MaemlUaa  has  oiir  warm  welcome  as 
Americans,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  free 
world  have  our  prayers  as  free  men. 


lie's  DSaDLOnB 

Tonight  the  world  is  little  concerned  with 
Democratic  headlines. 

The  world  Is  much  concerned  with  free- 
dcnn's  deadlines, 
^t  Is  to  this  concern  we  speak,  for  there 
Is  before  us  all  a  fundamental  decision  of  our 
times: 

Shall  free  men  live  their  lives  under  dead- 
llnesf 

This  Is  not  complei  or  oompllcated. 

The  choloe  It  presents  is  simple. 

Wnich  do  we  value  most? 

Western  freedom  or  Khrushchev  peace? 

THE  SOAO  TO  BUDAnST 

Uke  all  tyrants  before  him,  EZhrushcbev 
olTerB  the  peace  of  darkness.  We  know  that 
to  accept  It  we  would  have  to  put  out  the 
candles  men  have  lighted  through  centuries 
past — and  stimible  blindly  down  whatever 
road  Khrushchev  might  lead. 

That  road  would  not  be  the  road  to  Berlin. 

It  would  be  the  road  to  Budapest. 

This  is  not  a  road  down  which  free  men 
of  the  free  alliance  will  ever  turn.  I  say  it 
Is  not  a  road  down  which  we  are  forced  to 
turn. 

THX  WAT  or  •nmroTH 

There  is  another  way — a  way  more  worthy 
of  the  West. 

That  Is  the  way  of  strength.  I  speak  not 
alone  of  the  strength  of  arms  but.  in  a 
greater  sense,  of  the  strength  of  freedom 
unbound. 

Men  speak  of  lo«t  Initiative,  ot  new  ap- 
proaches, of  flexibility.  These  would  seem 
to  be  the  consuming  anxieties  of  Western 
freedom  today.  I  do  not  believe  this  needs 
to  be — If  we  face  squarely  the  basic  funda- 
mentals. 

Freedom  has  no  flexlbUlty  when  it  has  no 
strength. 

Give  freedom  strength  and  it  wiU  make 
again  the  approach  no  tyranny  has  ever  suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

Give  freedom  strength  and  It  wlU  have 
again  the  InltUtlve  that  has  remade  and 
reshaped  the  world. 

The  point  Is  this:  When  we  add  strength  to 
our  freadom.  most  of  the  anxieties  which 
consume  mm  disappear. 

This  la  the  way  the  West  must  choose. 
This  is  the  way  we  must  walk  once  more — 
proudly  and  uprightly — ^wlth  oonfldenoe  in 
oiu-selves  and  faith  In  our  cause. 

bbujn:  oua  zmoDiATx  coNcxair 
Oxir  Inmiedlate  concern  Is  Berlin.  Ncme 
can  know  and  none  can  presiune  to  say  what 
wUl  be  the  xiltimate  oonaequencee  of  the  trial 
we  face.  I  will  say  what  we  have  learned 
from  the  ekpert  witnesses  who  have  teetlfled 
before  our  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Our  best  military  minds  beUeve  we  now 
have  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  the  strength  that  will  be  neceesary 
to  meet  any  situation  in  Berlin. 

The  Commander  of  NATO  wants  more  of 
oxur  strength  deployed  to  his  command.  IT 
he  wants  such  strength.  I  believe  It  is  the 


will  of  the  Amsrtean  psople  that  he  Aould 
have  it. 

It  Is  a  fundsmsntal  btyond  dsbats  that 
freedom  is  going  to  remain  In  Bsrlln. 

Inally.  we  art  going  to  »*«««"»^«n  the  men. 
equipment,  supplies,  and,  above  aU,  the  win 
to  support  the  foreign  polioy  ot  the  United 
States. 

These  pointo  rsUts  to  the  present  m«y 
deal  with  Berlin. 

But  Z  would  emphasise  the  point  that  is 
often  overlooked. 

BSTOND  BBSLUr 

Free  men— if  they  are  to  respect  their  free- 
dom— must  think  and  plan  beyond  Berlin. 
If  we  do  not,  the  drama  being  enacted  now 
will  become  the  oontmulng  serial  of  the 
world  stage. 

We  have  now  the  capacity  for  one  Berlin. 
But  the  Communist  nations  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  impoee  upon  us  a  doaen  Berlins — 
or  more. 

We  can  respond,  and  will  respond,  with 
strength  at  Berlin.  As  we  do  so.  we  leave 
the  poeiuon  of  freedom  at  its  other  out- 
posts exposed  and  freedom  stands  at  those 
points  not  by  the  strength  of  Its  defenders 
but  the  grace  of  Its  foes. 

Neither  freedom,  nor  free  men,  can  long 
live  in  such  a  world.  There  are  limits  to  the 
advantages  prudent  men  can  afford  to  con- 
cede to  their  enemies,  and  there  are  limits 
to  the  concessions  proud  men  will  ever  m'^'f^ 
against  their  freedom. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  th« 
West,  and  most  certainly  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, are  prepMU-ed  to  concede  first  place  in 
strength  to  the  Communist  powers. 

I  will  say  to  the  Communists,  and  I  will 
say  to  our  own  allies,  that  whatever  the  race. 
Americans  reject  second  place  as  our  goal. 

Most  assiiredly  in  the  building  of  missiles, 
and  the  maintaining  of  strength,  we  reject 
the  conception  that  for  a  decade  or  for  a 
day  second  place  can  be  the  place  of  freedom. 

nXST   PUICX   IB    OTTS    OOAl> 

The  fimdamental  truth,  beyond  Berlin, 
is  that  the  sights  of  America  and  the  sights 
Of  the  free  world  must  be  raised. 

What  is  first  in  our  hearts  must  be  first  in 
our  policy. 

Freedom  is  first  in  our  hearts.  The 
strength  of  freedom  must  be  first  in  our 
policy  always. 

This  raises  a  basic  point.  The  strength 
of  tyranny  Is  always,  and  only,  the  strength 
of  arms.  With  freedom  this  Is  not  so,  for 
freedom  draws  on  many  sources  tot  its 
strength,    "nils  we  must  never  forget. 

We  and  our  allies  are  partisans  of  free- 
dom. As  such  we  must  remember  that  his- 
tory will  measure  us  by  what  we  support,  not 
merely  by  what  we  oppose. 

We  talk  now  at  length  of  what  we  oppose. 
At  home  we  are  against  recession  and  depres- 
sion, against  inflation,  against  unbalanced 
budgets,  and  unsound  dollars.  Abrocul.  all 
members  of  the  free  alliance  are  against  war 
and  aggression,  and  beyond  question  against 
retreat  and  surrender. 

Of  these  things  there  has  never  been  doubt 
and  there  Is  none  now.  Of  all  Issues  we 
might  choose  to  debate,  these  are  the  least 
rewarding,  for  on  these  there  are  no  differ- 
ences among  us,  and  our  debates  In  no  way 
delineate  what  we  are  for. 

The  statesmanship  of  the  times  is  not  the 
reaffirming  of  what  needs  no  afllrmatlon. 
The  leadership  of  the  West  Is  not  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  impossible  but  to  involve 
ourselves  in  the  probable. 

NKW  DncxirsioMB  or  nKB>oif 

I  say  let  tis  willingly  and  enthusiastically 
involve  ourselves  In  the  probability  that 
freedom  is  the  way  the  wortd  will  ^oose  if 
free  men  give  to  freedom  the  fullness  ai  Its 
meaning. 

We  have  united  against  aggression. 


ZiSt  us  unite  new  as  wen  sfslnst  poverty, 
against  Ullteraoy.  against  disease,  against  in- 
justlos.  Let  us  units  to  trade,  units  to 
sdttoats,  units  to  oifer  opportunity.  Let  vm 
add  nsw  dimensions  of  freedom  1^  adding 
new  dimensions  to  our  treaties  and  make 
them  Into  treaUes  of  prosperity  and  com- 
passion and  human  dignity. 

It  is  with  works  like  this— as  wsU  as  with 
armed  strength— that  we  shoukl  give  our 
answer  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Tes.  this  is  new.  This  is  a  new  reach.  I 
would  eaU  to  mind,  though,  a  brief  stansa 
which  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  recently  quoted: 

"Some  men  die  by  ahrapnel. 

Some  come  down  in  flames; 
But  most  man  perish  inch  by  Inch 
Who  play  at  liUle  games." 

nree  men  must  not  in  these  times  play  at 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  little  games,  for  if  we  do 
we  shall  perish  inch  by  inch. 

The  outer  limits  of  human  freedom  re- 
main unexplored.  The  challenge  there 
awaits.  For  our  times — beyond  Berlin — we 
must  have  a  sense  of  adventure  to  carry  us 
across  the  threshold  of  glory — not  to  leave 
MB  Standing,  wondering  if  this  is  the  door- 
step of  bankruptcy. 

I  say  free  men  must  act  because  they  want 
to  act — not  merely  because  they  are  forced 
to  act.  This  is  the  creed  by  which  the  West 
must  now  live. 

WHT  SAT  TKKBK  THTMOe? 

Wny  do  I  say  these  things  at  a  party  meet- 
ing now?  There  are  two  reasons.  I  have 
tried,  first,  to  speak  as  an  American,  not  as 
partisan,  because  that  Is  the  only  context  in 
which  we  should  speak  tonight. 

Secondly,  I  remember  20  years  ago — in  1940 
— a  great  American  President  called  me  to 
the  White  House.  He  said,  "Lthdon,  I  have 
accepted  an  engagement  for  you — to  keynote 
the  convention  of  Toung  Democrats  at  Louls- 
vUle.  Ky.  What  I  want  you  to  teU  those 
yoxmg  people  Is  this:  There  wlU  be  no  dan- 
ger to  freedom  in  America  if  yoxing  Ameri- 
cans are  as  fanatical  about  freedom  as  Hit- 
ler's young  Germans  are  about  nazlsm." 

That  I  believe  remains  true  today.  We 
face  a  resolute  and  zealous  foe.  We  and  all 
free  men  must  match  that  resoluteness  and 
that  zeal  with  a  sense  of  adventure  into  the 
new  dimensions  of  freedom. 

In  these  things,  there  is  no  party  and  no 
partisan  concern. 

The  line  we  defend  is  not  the  line  across 
the  heart  of  Berlin.  It  is  the  line  across  the 
heart  of  free  men — ^tbe  eternal  line  between 
freedom  and  serfdom,  honor  and  shame.  As 
we  will  not  retreat  a  literal  inch  in  Berlin, 
so  we  will  not  retreat  a  figurative  inch  from 
the  line  across  our  hearts. 

iMT  OS  M  oamiEK  roa  fsacb 

There  is  no  thought  of  retreat  in  the  xolnds 
of  free  men  and  no  rocHn  for  retreat  In  their 
hearts.  We  know  that  and  we  want  the 
world  to  know  it.  But  the  world  must  know 
something  more. 

Standing  against  retreat  Is  not  the  only 
stance  of  freedom. 

FVeedom  is  more  than  a  fortress.  n«edom 
Is  the  fountainhead  of  peace — and  free  men 
must  stand  willing  and  able  to  carry  for- 
ward the  cause  of  honorable  peace. 

This  is  our  cause  and  this  is  our  calling. 

Let  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  in  this 
hour  of  challenge,  respond  as  only  they  can 
respcmd.  Let  xis  now  mobilize  tna  reeourcee 
and  our  strengths  and  our  will  In  a  grand 
mobilization  for  peaoe.  Peace  la  the  work 
of  alL  Let  us  make  room  in  this  work  for 
an  our  people— every  veteran,  every  pwent, 
every  man,  every  woman,  every  child. 

That  Is  the  real  statesmanship  of  the  West 
in  these  times. 

To  a  waiting  and  watching  and  wondering 
world,  let  ua— and  aU  free  nations— offer  the 
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leiwlerBiiip  only  we  can  offer  by  uniting  our  20  Washingrton  Place,  Newark.     The  de-  ployment — to    utilize    their    remaining 

forces  in  a  great  adventiire  for  peace.  partment  commander  is  Mr.  David  W.  abilities — civic  service  examinationa,  ap- 

Mobuize  for  peace— mobilize  au  that  w»  smith    63  Circle  Place,  Red  Bank,  and  pointments,  retentions,  retirement  bene- 

luMre.  our  talents,  our  minds,  our  spirit  as  ^^^  department  adjutant  Is  Mr.  William  fits,  and  multifarious  other  problems, 

well  as  our  force— and  this  generation  wUl  ix>dd.  War  Memorial  Building.  Tren-  Every  claim  presents  different  prob- 

be  honored  in  history  as  responsible  partisan.  J^^^^^y^   hospitals   coming   under  lems.     Too  few  Americans  fully  realize 

of  freedom.  ^^^  jurisdiction  of  the  national  service  that  governmental  benefits  are  not  auto- 

^^"'^~'-^~~  office  are  a  950-bed  general  medical  hos-  matically  awarded  to  disabled  veterans 

nAV  c      •       •    w  -.  u,.—  Pital  at  East  Orange  and  a  2.009-bed  —not  given  on  a  sUver  platter.    Pre- 

DAV  SerTKes  m  New  Jersey  neuropsychiatric  hospital  at  Lyons.  quently.  because  of  lack  of  official  rec- 

Mr.   James   P.  Patten.    1075   Maurice  ords,  death  or  disappearance  of  former 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Avenue,  Rahway.  is  NEC  from  the  second  buddies  and  associates,  lapse  of  memory 

or  district  and  Mr.  Joseph  Burke,  38  East  with  the  passage  of  time,  lack  of  in- 

u/\ii    rfxutivx  iiic  C    TAl  I  ArUCD  34th  Street.  Bayonne.  is  a  past  national  formaUon  and  experience,  proof  of  the 

HUM.  tUKHtLIUo  t.  UALLAlOltlv  commander.  legal  service  connection  of  a  disability 

OF  NKw  JKRSKT  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  VA  becomes  extremely  difficult — too    many 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  paid   out   $141,671,000   for   Its   Veteran  times  Impossible.    A  claims  and  rating 

Friday  March  20  1959  program  in  New  Jeisey,  including  dis-  board  can  obviously  not  grant  favorable 

'        *'                 '  ability  compensation  to  its  76,150  serv-  action  merely  based  on  the  opinions.  Im- 

Mr.  OALLAQHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  ^^^    disabled    veterans.     These    Federal  pressions  or  conclusions  of  persons  who 

exceptional  record  of  vital  rehabilitation  expenditures  in  New  Jersey  furnish  sub-  submit    notarized    affidavits.     Specific, 

services  freely  extended  to  thousands  of  stantial  purchasing  power  in  all  com-  detailed,  pertinent  facts  are  essential. 

New  Jersey  citizens  has  recently  come  to  n^unitles.  The  VA.  which  acts  as  Judge  and  jury, 

my  attention.     These  splendid  humani-  Q^^jy     about     7     percent — 4.919 — are  cannot  properly  prosecute  claims  against 

tarian  services  are  not  sufficiently  ap-  members   of   the  67   DAV   chapters  in  itself.    As  the  defendant.  In  effect,  the 

predated  by  those  who  have  benented  New  Jersey.  U.S.    Veterans'    Administration    must 

thereby,  directly  and  indirectly.  r^his  7  percent  record  is  strange.  In  award  the  benefits   provided  under  the 

Among     the    several     congressionally  y^^^  ^f  ^^^  ygj.y  outstanding  record  of  laws  administered  by  it,  only  imder  cer- 

chartered  veteran  organizations  which  personalized  service  activities  and  ac-  tain  conditions. 

have  State  departments  and  local  chap-  complishments   of    the   DAV   national  A  DAV  national  service  officer  can 

ters    in    New    Jersey    is    the    psabled  service  officer  in  behalf  of  New  Jersey  and  does  advise  a  claimant  precisely  why 

American   Veterans.     The   DAV   is   the  veterans  and  dependents  durmg  the  last  his  claim  may  previously  have  been  de- 

only  such  organization  composed  exclu-  jq  ^^^^  y^^j.^  ^  revealed  by  the  follow-  nied  and  then  specifies  what  additional 

sively  of  those  Americans  who  have  been  jng  statistics:  evidence    is    essential.    The    claimant 

either  wounded,  gassed.  Injured  or  dis-  j        ^^    contacted     (esti-  must    necessarUy   bear    the    burden   of 

abled  by  reason  of  active  service  in  the  ^^^^,*Sj^             .  .  ..A?...             118.057  obtaining  such  fact-giving  affidavit  evi- 

Armed  Porces  of  the  United  States,  or  or     claims  folders  reviewed 98. 381  dence.    The  experienced  national  service 

some  country  allied  with  it.  during  time  Appearances     before     rating  officer  will  of  course,  advise  him  as  to  its 

of    war.    Pormed    in    1920,    under    the        boards .—              45,752  possible  Improvement,  before  presenting 

leadersh  p   of   Judge  Robert   S.    Marx,  compensation    increases   Ob-  5^g  ^  the  adjudication  agency,  in  the 

DAV  legislative  activities  have  benefited  J*  "f -;--"-"------""-               J'"?  light  of  all  of  the  circumstances  and 

every  compensated  disabled  veteran.    Its  Service  connections  obtained.                a.  613  »                             n*»rtinpnt  laws   nrere- 

nriM^nf  nafinnal  rnmrnander  is  another     Nonservlce  pensions.. 1,252  lactS.  and  Ol  the  pertment  laws.  Prece- 

?,!^i^r?o  J;,?  «    wm7^^=    !^f  n^^^orH      D*ath  benefits  obtained 276  dents,  regulations,  and  schedule  of  dis- 

judge.  David  B.  Williams,  of  Concord,  ^^^^^  monetary  benefits  ob-  ability  ratings.    No  DAV  national  serv- 

Mass.    Its  national  adjutant  is  John  E.        ^^^^^  $3,773,424.18  ice  officer,  I  feel  certain,  ever  uses  his 

wS^1egislaulS*^'dSecto?^f  EhSr^N  These  above  figures  do  not  include  the  ^^^'  except  in  behalf  of  worthy  claim- 

PreudenSrgerMts  'national  ^director  of  accomplishments     of     other     national  ^^"^[^  I^^^^^^^IJ^^^^..^.^^^ 

claims,  Cicero  P.  Hogan;  and  its  national  service  officers  on  duty  in  the  central  The  VA  has  denied  more  claims  than 

director  of  employment  relations.  John  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  "has  allowed-because  most  claims  are 

W.   Burris— all  located   at  its  national  handling  appeals  and  reviews,  or  in  its  not  properly  prepared      It  Is  very  signifl- 

service  headquarters  at  1701  18th  Street  three  district  offices,  handling  death  and  cant,  as  pomted  out  by  the  DAV  acting 

NW    Washington  D  C  insurance  cases.    Over  the  last  10  years,  national  director  of  claims.  Chester  A. 

Inasmuch  as  less  than  10  percent  of  they  reported  83.611  claims  handled  in  Cash,  that  a  much  higher  percentage  of 

our  country's  war  veterans  are  receiving  such  district  offices,  resulting  in  mone-  those  claims,  which  have  been  prepared 

monthly    disability    compensation    pay-  tary   benefits  of   $20,850,335.32,   and   in  and  presented  with  the  aid  of  a  DAV 

ments    for    service-connocted    disabil-  the  central  office  they  handled  58.282  national  service  officer,  are  eventually 

ities— some    2    million— the   DAV   can  reviews  and  appeals,  resulting  in  mone-  favorably  acted  upon,  than  is  the  case  as 

never  aspire  to  become  the  largest  of  the  tary  benefits  of  $5,^:37,389.05.     Proper-  to  those  claimants  who  have  not  given 

several    veteran    organizations.      Never-  tionate  additional  benefits  were  thereby  their  powers  of  attorney  to  any  such  spe- 

theless,  since  shortly  after  its  forma-  obtained  for  New  Jersey  veterans,  their  cial  advocate, 

tion  in  1920.  the  DAV  national  head-  dependents  and  their  survivors.  Another  fact  not  generally  known  is 

quarters,    located    in    Cincinnati.    Ohio,  These  figures  fail  properly  to  paint  the  that,  under  the  overall  review  of  claims 

has    maintained     the    largest    staff    of  picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  inaugurated  by  the  VA  some  4  years  ago, 

any  veteran  organization  of  full-time  individualized  advice,  counsel  and  as-  the   disability   compensation   payments 

trained  national  service  officers — 138  of  sistance  extended  to  all  of  the  claimants  of  about  37.200  veterans  have  been  dis- 

them,  who  are  located  in  the  63  regional  who  have  contacted  DAV  service  officers  continued,  and  reduced  as  to  about  27,- 

and  3  district  offices  of  the  U.S.  Vet-  in  person,  by  telephone,  and  by  letter.  300  others  at  an  aggregate  loss  to  them 

erans'  Administration  and  in  its  central  Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  all  of   more    than    $28    million    per   year, 

office  in  Washington,  D.C.,    They  have  disabled  veterans — only  about  10  percent  About  3  percent — C.036 — of  such  discon- 

ready  access  to  the  official  claim  records  of  whom  were  DAV  members — their  de-  tinuances  and  reductions  have  probably 

of  those  claimants  who  have  given  them  pendents,    and    others,    in   response   to  occurred  as  to  disabled  veterans  in  New 

their  powers  of  attorney.    All  of  them  their  varied  claims  for  service  connec-  Jersey,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  about 

being  war-handicapped  veterans  them-  tion,    disability   compensation,   medical  $840,000  per  year. 

selves,   these   service   officers   are  sym-  treatment,     hospitalization,     prosthetic  Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants 

pathetic  and  alert  as  to  the  problems  of  appliances,  vocational  training,  insur-  were  not  represented  by  the  DAV  or  by 

other  less  well-informed  claimants.  ance.   death  compensation   or   pension,  any  other  veteran  organization.  Judging 

The  DAV  national  service  officers  in  VA  guarantee  loans  for  homes,  farms,  by  the  past,  such  unfavorable  adjudica- 

New  Jersey  are  Mr.  John  W.  Bill.  Mr.  and  businesses,  and  so  forth.     Helpful  tions  will  occur  as  to  an  additional  equsd 

Alexander  M.  Zbylut.  and  Mr.  Qeorge  advice  was  also  given  as  to  counseling  number  or  more  during  the  next  3  years. 

Gregor,  located  at  the  VA  regional  office,  and  placement  into  suitable  useful  em-  before  such  review  is  completed.    I  urge 
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every  disabled  veteran  in  New  Jersey 
to  give  his  power  of  attorney  to  the  na- 
tional service  officer  of  the  DAV.  or 
of  some  other  veteran  organization,  or 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Just  as  a 
protective  measure. 

The  average  claimant  who  receives 
helpful  advice  probably  does  not  realize 
the  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence of  a  competent  expert  national 
service  (^cer. 

Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs 
of  about  $12,197,600  during  a  10-year 
period,  one  would  find  that  it  has  ex- 
pended about  $3.50  for  each  claim  folder 
reviewed,  or  about  $8.80  for  each  rating 
board  appearance,  or,  again,  about 
$22.70  for  each  favorable  award  ob- 
tained, or  about  $123  for  each  service 
connection  obtained,  or  about  $54.00  for 
each  compensation  increase  obtained, 
and  has  obtained  about  $14.10  of  direct 
monetary  benefits  for  claimants  for  each 
dollar  expended  by  the  DAV  for  its  na- 
tional service  officer  setup.  Moreover, 
such  benefits  will  generally  continue  for 
many  years. 

Evidently,    most    claimants    are    not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  receives 
no    Government    subsidy    whatsoever. 
The  DAV  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  na- 
tionwide staff  of  exp>ert  national  service 
officers  primarily  because  of  income  from 
membership  dues  collected  by  its  local 
chapters  and  from  the  net  Income  on  its 
Idento-Tag — miniature    automobile    li- 
cense tags — project,  owned  by  the  DAV 
and  operated  by  Its  employees,  most  of 
whcHn  are  disabled  veterans,  their  wives, 
or  their  widows,  or  other  handicapped 
Americans — a  rehabilitation  project  in 
thus  furnishing  them  -with  useful  em- 
ployment.   Incidentally,  without  check- 
ing as  to  whether  they  had  previously 
sent  in  a  donation,  more  than  1  million 
owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys  have  received 
them  back  from  the  DAV's  Idento-Tag 
department,  428  of  whom,  during  the 
last  8  years,  were  New  Jersey  residents. 
Every   eligible  veteran,   by   becoming 
a  DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens,  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  such  much-needed  pub- 
lic support  as  will  enable  it  to  maintain 
Its   invaluable    nationwide    service    set- 
up on  a  more  adequate  basis.    So  much 
more  could   be   accomplished  for  dis- 
tressed disabled   veterans,   if  the  DAV 
could  be  enabled,  financially,  to  maintain 
an  expert  service  officer  in  every  one  of 
the  173  VA  hospitals. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV  has 
also  relied  on  appropriations  from  its 
separately  incorporated  trustee,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation,  aggregating 
$3,300,000,  exclusively  for  salaries  to 
Its  national  service  officers.  Its  reserves 
having  been  thus  nearly  exliausted,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  is  there- 
fore very  much  in  need  of  the  generous 
support  of  all  serviced  claimants.  DAV 
members  and  other  social-minded 
Americans — by  direct  donations,  by 
designations  in  insurance  policies,  by 
bequests  in  wills,  by  assignments  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  by  establishing 
special  types  of  trust  funds. 

A  special  type  of  memorial  trtist  fund 
originated  about  3  years  ago  with  con- 
cerned disabled  veteran  members  of  the 
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DAV  chapter  in  Butte.  Mont.,  which  es- 
tablished the  first  perpetual  rehabilita- 
tion fund  of  $1,000  with  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation.  Recently  it  added  another 
$100  thereto.  Since  then,  every  DAV 
unit  in  that  State  has  established  such 
a  special  memorial  trust  fund,  ranging 
from  $100  to  $1,100.  equivalent  to  about 
$4  per  DAV  member. 

As  a  DAV  life  member.  I  am  pleased  to 
enroll  as  one  of  the  benefactors  on  the 
memorial  honor  roll  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  with  the  realization  that 
only  the  interest  earnings  therefrom  will 
be  available  for  appropriation  to  the 
DAV  for  its  use  m  contmutog  to  main- 
tain its  national  service  officer  setup  in 
my  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any 
such  rehabilitation  service  can  help  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  DAV  to  continue 
such  excellent  rehabilitation  services  in 
New  Jersey  by  sending  in  donations  to 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation,  631  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
Every  such  serviced  claimant  who  is 
eligible  can  and  should  also  become  a 
DAV  member,  preferably  a  life  member, 
for  which  the  total  fee  is  $100^50  to 
those  born  before  January  1.  1902,  or 
World  War  I  veterans— payable  in  in- 
stallments within  2  full  fiscal  year 
periods. 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  our 
Government  more  representative  by 
being  a  supporting  member  of  at  lesujt 
one  organization  which  reflects  his  in- 
terests and  viewpoints — labor  unions, 
trade  associations  and  various  religious, 
fraternal,  and  civic  associations.  All  of 
America's  veterans  ought  to  be  members 
of  one  or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service- 
giving  veteran  organizations.  All  of 
America's  disabled  defenders,  who  are 
receiving  disability  compensation,  have 
greatly  benefited  by  their  own  official 
voice — the  DAV. 


age  of  60.  Of  course,  imder  the  present 
law,  they  can  retire  between  the  ages  of 
55  and  60  after  30  years'  service,  but  on 
a  reduced  annuity.  In  this  day  and  age, 
with  mcreased  living  costs,  it  is  neither 
practical  nor  possible  to  attempt  to  live 
comfortably  and  securely  on  such  an 
annuity. 

In  addition,  statistics  show  that  the 
percentage  of  older  citizens  is  steadily 
growing,  and  that  within  a  period  of  20 
years  we  will  have  over  20  million  Amer- 
icans over  the  age  of  65.  Another  factor 
to  be  given  serious  attention  when  study- 
ing this  problem  is  the  increasing  labor 
force  in  this  country.  With  more  young 
people  and  women  becoming  available  on 
the  labor  market,  our  industries  cannot 
absorb  all  these  potential  workers  with- 
out the  necessity  for  some  adjustments. 
V'e  hear  many  suggestions  urging  early 
retirement,  and  our  older  workers  are 
encouraged  to  retire  from  private  indus- 
try as  quickly  as  possible  to  make  way 
for  the  younger  employees.  The  Federal 
Government  could  take  the  lead  in  set- 
ting such  an  example  by  permitting  re- 
tirement of  its  employees  after  30  years' 
service. 

May  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
matter  serious  consideration,  with  a  view 
toward  enacting  such  legislation  in  the 
very  near  future. 


That  AD  May  Learn  To  SoiriTc  and  Stay 
Free — Jimior  CoUefes:  One  Answer  to 
Hif  her  Education  for  All 


Retirement  of  Federal  Gvil  Serrice 
Employees 
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Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  which  will  provide  for 
retirement  for  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees after  30  years  of  service,  regard- 
less of  age. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given 
during  the  past  few  years  to  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  retirement  benefits.  However,  at 
the  present  time  an  employee  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  60  before  he  can 
qualify  for  a  full  retirement  annuity  after 
30  years  of  service. 

In  checking  Into  the  situation  we  find 
that  many  employees  started  their  Gov- 
ernment careers  Immediately  after  com- 
pletion of  their  schooling,  and  would  thus 
actually  be  eligible  for  retirement  after 
30  years'  service  before  they  reach  the 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Jur.ior  Colleges  held 
its  39th  annual  convention  last  week  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  Representatives 
from  colleges  all  over  the  Nation  were 
present  at  this  convention  to  disciiss  how 
to  realize  the  ideal  of  providing  higher 
education  for  all  and  the  best  methods 
for  accomplisliing  this. 

Junior  colleges,  registering  with  the 
office  of  education,  have  grown  from  10 

in  1920  to  667  today.  One  out  of  every 
four  college  students  is  enrolled  In  a 
Jimior  college,  with  the  total  Junior  col- 
lege student  body  at  over  a  million  stu- 
dents. 

Considering  the  practical,  economical 
and  varied  education  the  junior  college 
is  able  to  provide,  it  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  this  unprecedented 
growth  and  why  this  type  of  college  will 
be  one  of  our  major  solutions  to  provid- 
ing higher  education  for  the  fiood  of  stu- 
dents which  will  soon  converge  upon  the 
colleges. 

The  dream  of  the  ages  has  been  to 
establish  a  society  of  cultural  achieve- 
ment azul  ecoaomic  abundance  with  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Owr  Western  civilization 
has  nearly  succeeded  in  converting  this 
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dr«wn  into  a  reality,  but  only  throiwh 
a  aeries  of  bold  revolutl(»is  and  hard- won 
victoriea  over  ignorance  and  autocracy. 


OXnUZATIOIC    !■    Ut    PBUX. 

Now  Western  clylllzatlon.  so  worth 
saving,  faces  by  far  its  most  perilous 
challenge — that  of  communism.  We 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  Dim- 
klrks  and  Pearl  Harbors  of  the  past,  but 
whether  we  can  withstand  disciplined 
men  in  a  far  superior  geor>olltical  posi- 
tion who  are  armed  with  the  best  tools 
and  weapons  tyrants  have  had  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  will  depend  on  our 
ability  to  learn  to  survive. 

In  the  national  monument  area  near 
Vernal,  Utah,  archeologists  dig  up  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  dinosaur.  His 
tragic  story  is  that  he  was  unable  to 
adjust  to  a  new  set  of  conditions  and 
ft  new  environment.  He  did  not  learn 
to  survive.  He  became  extinct  in  spite 
of  an  advantage  he  had  in  the  structure 
of  his  central  nervous  system.  The  cu- 
rator at  the  monument  told  me  years 
ago  that  the  dinosaur  had  a  brain  in  his 
cranium  and  one  at  the  base  of  his 
•plnal  column,  so  when  an  idea  missed 
his  flrst  brain  he  had  a  saving  after- 
thought. 

Many  pessimists  say  that  Western 
olvlUsatlon,  like  the  dinosaur,  is  in  the 
Mesocolo  Saurian  era  of  man  and  that 
centuries  from  now  whatever  is  left  of 
civilization  may  be  picking  over  our  re- 
mains and  pondering  our  downfall. 

This  is  not  hard  to  imagine  in  light  of 
Communist  accomplishments  to  date 
and  Khrushchev's  dramatic  threat  to 
the  West  that,  "We  wiU  bury  you." 
Since  this  has  been  the  cry  of  Com- 
munist doctrine  for  more  than  a  century, 
it  would  be  a  grave  error  not  to  take 
this  threat  to  Western  civilization  seri- 
ously. 

THX    n>KOIX>CICAI.    CHALLENGE 

The  lethargy  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  many  leads  me  to  think  there  Is 
altogether  too  much  truth  in  the  chal- 
lenge that  one  of  the  Red  leaders  threw 
at  us.  when  he  said : 

In  Christianity  you  of  the  Western  World 
have  a  far  better  and  nobler  philosophy  than 
we  have  in  atheistic  conununlsm,  but  we 
wlU  prevail  nonetheless  for  wherever  there 
Is  a  Cominiinist  there  Is  a  dedicated  ambas- 
sador of  communism.  Western  civilization 
lacks  both  this  vitality  and  dedication. 

With  this  missionary-like  zeal,  backed 
by  military  force,  the  Communists  have 
made  great  strides. 

Dr.  Daryl  Chase,  president  of  Utah 
State  University,  recently  asked  an 
alumni  group: 

What  will  historians  record  as  the  most 
important  world  development  in  the  next  50 
years?  WUl  It  be  man's  mastering  the 
weather  or  perhaps  learning  to  reap  prodl- 
glo\u  quantities  of  food  from  the  sea? 

Neither— 

Was  his  answer. 

It  will  be  whether  freemen  continue  to 
be  free.  In  only  40  years  Communists  have 
taken  control  of  1  billion  of  the  earth's  peo- 
ple.   Tbere  has  never  been  anything  like  It. 

THS   aCIUTAKT    CBAULBlfOB 

While  Western  civilization  is  in  peril, 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  a  military  attack.    Our  power 


of  mass  retaliation  is  still  far  too  great 
for  that.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  Russian  military  crash  program 
designed  to  surpass  the  United  States  in 
atomic  power  or  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  surpassed  us  in  the  thnisting  power 
of  their  Jet  engines  and  are  apparently 
ahead  of  us  in  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles. 

THE   CHALLZNOS  OF    ECONOMIC   WARrARS 

I  believe,  too.  that  the  Reds  still  think 
they  can  bring  us  to  our  knees  through 
other  means,  such  as  destroying  capital- 
ism and  free  enterprise  through  an  eco- 
nomic war. 

I  observed  their  efforts  in  this  regard 
first  hand  a  month  ago  when  I  went  to 
the  Far  East  as  a  representative  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  at  a  con- 
ference of  U.S.  agricultural  attach^  at 
New  Delhi.  India. 

Most  Far  East  countries  secured  their 
independence  at  one  sudden  blow  within 
the  last  15  years  without  the  century 
and  a  half  of  preparation  that  America 
had  before  we  obtained  independence. 
Though  they  fear  communism,  they  de- 
test even  more  the  colonial  nations 
which  kept  them  in  bondage  and  suspect 
the  motives  of  Western  countries.  They 
have  not  the  widespread  literacy,  educa- 
tion, technical  training,  and  the  capital 
to  step  up  their  productivity  and  living 
standards,  but  their  people  are  demand- 
ing these  high  living  standards.  So  they 
are  restive  and  the  countries  are  in  tur- 
moil. 

The  Communists  exploit  this  great  un- 
rest by  promising  pie  in  the  sky  if  the 
people  will  accept  their  political  belief. 
I  saw  evidence  of  this  wherever  I  went. 

I  saw  countries  in  the  Soviet  orbit 
dumping  products  into  the  Far  East 
markets  at  prices  much  lower  than  we 
can  produce  them  in  the  United  States 
just  to  strangle  our  trade— determined  to 
capture  our  markets  at  any  cost. 

I  saw  Russians  trading  arms  to  east- 
em  countries.  These  arms  are  followed 
by  thousands  of  Russian  technicians  who 
in  turn  believe  in  the  Soviet  doctrine  as 
strongly  as  men  of  the  Western  World 
believe  in  their  way  of  life. 

I  saw  evidence  that  Russia  had  pro- 
vided India  with  500  trained  steel  tech- 
nicians, when  at  the  same  time  we  had 
promised  700  but  could  furnish  only  100. 

I  saw  American  private  Industry  vir- 
tually at  a  standstill  in  the  Orient, 
whereas  it  used  to  be  expanding.  So- 
viets will  step  in  where  our  firms  fear  to 
tread.  They  will  risk  heavy  economic 
loss  for  strategic  political  gains,  whereas 
our  private  industry  cannot  take  such 
losses.  If  the  Reds  are  selling  at  a  loss, 
all  they  need  do  is  to  make  their  people, 
virtually  in  servitude  already,  work 
longer  hours,  accept  less  food  and  fewer 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  They  can  cut 
the  costs  of  production  in  ways  that  our 
private  industry  could  not  and  would  not 
do. 

I  saw  Red  China  playing  with  Hong 
Kong  as  a  cat  toys  with  a  mouse.  Red 
China  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  Hong 
Kong  wood  for  fuel.  China  cut  off  the 
source  completely  without  warning.  In 
desperation  Hong  Kong  business  people 
ordered  shipments  of  wood  from  Borneo 


and  other  places.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
this  wood,  the  Red  Chinese  flooded  the 
market  at  prices  so  low  that  it  bank- 
rupted many  of  the  Hong  Kong  mer- 
chants who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of 
their  people. 

I  saw  Chinese  textile  workers  slaving 
12  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  every  day 
of  the  year  except  two  holidays  for  Chi- 
nese new  year's,  in  textile  mills  every  bit 
as  modem  and  mechanized  as  the  best 
we  have  in  America  and  for  a  smaller 
weekly  wage  than  we  pay  for  a  single  day. 
At  the  same  time  our  labor  leaders  are 
calling  for  a  35-hour  week  and  vastly 
higher  mmimiun  wage  laws. 

EDUCATIONAL  CHALLCNOB 

We  are  far  ahead  of  Russia  education- 
ally. However,  her  program  is  moving 
ahead  at  a  faster  rate  than  ours,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  producing  exactly 
the  sort  of  trained  men  her  rulers  want 
for  achieving  scientific  and  technological 
supremacy. 

Rickover  says  our  educational  perils 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Russia  has  virtually  wiped  out 
illiteracy  in  20  years.  Twenty  years  ago 
her  educational  system  was  in  ruins  and 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  70  percent 
of  the  country  was  Illiterate. 

Second.  Russia  puts  a  larger  percent- 
age of  her  smaller  Income  into  education 
than  does  America.  We  spend  3.6  per- 
cent, while  Russia  spends  6  percent. 

Third.  The  European  high  school  grad- 
uate has  learned  more  fundamentals 
than  most  of  our  college  graduates.  An 
hour  at  school  means  an  hour  of  uninter- 
rupted serious  work:  here  there  are  as- 
semblies, errands,  play,  short  school  year, 
and  the  teacher  spends  too  much  time 
helping  dullards  and  neglecting  the 
capable. 

Foiu-th.  Russia  has  made  the  rewards 
of  scholarship  so  attractive  that  her  chil- 
dren are  working  their  heads  off  to  keep 
up  with  an  extraordinary  tough  curricu- 
lum— often  at  the  cost  of  their  health. 

Fifth.  Russia  has  few  substandard 
teachers.  Their  standards  are  high. 
Their  load  is  heavy.  Their  honors  and 
pay  are  high.  In  America  the  beginning 
salary  of  the  college  teacher  is  the  same 
as  a  factory  worker.  In  Russia  it  is  eight 
times  as  great.  In  America  a  full  college 
professor  averages  twice  as  much  as  the 
beginning  teacher.  In  Russia  a  success- 
ful professor  can  be  paid  15  times  as 
much  as  a  beginner. 

Sixth.  In  America  the  major  share  of 
research  has  gone  into  making  life  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  and  increasing  the 
material  well-being  of  the  individual.  In 
Russia  research  goes  into  physics,  chem- 
istry, astronomy,  and  missiles.  Chemists 
are  diverted  from  research  to  cure  dis- 
eases to  studies  which  can  improve 
metals. 

Seventh.  In  America  we  discourage 
young  men  from  scholarly  pursuits  by 
calling  scholars  "egg  heads,  "long  hairs." 
and  "little  men  with  the  beards."  In 
Russia  scholars  are  the  best  paid  and 
most  revered  men  in  the  community. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  on  the 
Communist  challenge,  pointing  out  for 
instance  the  fact  that  in  the  40  years 
since  the  revolution  Russian  production 
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has  doubled  22  times,  but  I  am  sure  the 
facts  presented  prove  that  the  peril  to 
Western  civilization  is  real. 

WB  CAN  LEARN  TO  SURVIVE  AND  STAT  VRCB 

As  Shakespeare  says.  "We  are  living, 
we  are  walking  in  an  age  of  awful  time. 
But  to  be  living  is  sublime."  In  facing 
the  Communist  threat  we  must  not  lose 
ou.^-  heads.  We  must  learn  to  live  with 
the  danger  and  overcome  it. 

Our  situation  calls  to  my  mind  a  con- 
versation between  two  Negroes  in  a 
Nashville,  Tenn..  barbershop  during 
World  War  II  when  I  was  teaching  at 
Peabody  College.  One  of  them  said, 
"We  sho  am  In  a  crisis."  The  other 
replied.  "This  ain't  no  crisis,  it's  only  a 
crlssis." 

"Well,  what's  the  difference?"  asked 
the  first. 

"Here's  the  difference,"  said  the  sec- 
ond. "A  crisis  is  when  yo'  all  loses  yo' 
heads — a  crlssis  is  when  yo'  all  puts  yo' 
heads  togedder." 

In  the  last  great  war  our  armed  serv- 
ices had  to  teach  men  how  to  live  In  new 
circumstances  and  under  extreme  condi- 
tions. Aviators  had  to  be  taught  how  to 
live  if  shot  down  at  sea.  Soldiers  had  to 
be  taught  survival  techniques  In  the  jun- 
gle, in  Alaska  and  In  the  Arctic. 

We  can  uke  to  heart  some  of  the  sur- 
vival instructions  given  to  our  boys  in 
desperate  situations  In  World  War  II.  I 
recently  gleaned  a  few  cryptic  state- 
ments from  these  little  survival  pam- 
phlets: 

First.  Read  this  booklet— it  may  save 
your  life. 

Second.  Size  up  the  situation  and  plan 
your  course  of  action.  Avoid  panic  and 
use  your  head. 

Third.  If  they  can  do  it,  you  can  too. 

Fourth.  Take  inventory  yourself,  don't 
let  George  do  it.  It  is  you  who  may  be 
cold  and  hungry. 

They  learned  to  survive,  and  I  have 
the  unshaken  conviction  that  Western 
civilization  can  learn  to  survive  if  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  desjjera- 
tlon  of  the  Japanese  threat  in  World 
War  n  forced  industrial  and  military 
miracles:  the  Russian  threat  might  well 
stimulate  miracles,  too. 

SLOWNESS   or   DEMOCRATIC   ACTION 

In  sizing  up  the  situation  and  plan- 
ning our  course  of  action  in  America  we 
face  the  anomaly  where  the  slowness  of 
democratic  action  is  possibly  a  hazard 
to  freedom  in  time  of  stress  and  crisis. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  slowness  is  a 
protection  to  our  freedom. 
One  of  our  great  historians  has  said: 
A  totalitarian  state  Is  like  a  full-rigged 
ship  which  moves  with  great  speed  majesti- 
cally out  of  the  harbor,  but  If  It  hits  a 
rock  It  sinks.  Democracy  Is  like  a  raft.  It 
doesn't  move  so  fast,  but  neither  does  It 
sink.  But — dam  It — your  feet  are  always 
wet. 

For  instance,  America's  public  schools 
are  in  the  hands  of  local  school  boards 
where  the  State  has  slight  control  and 
Federal  help  is  mistrusted.  When  I  was 
in  the  schools,  there  were  some  States 
that  had  from  1,000  to  3,000  school  dis- 
tricts and  almost  as  many  school  board 
members  as  teachers.  It  Is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  through  these  thousands 


of  boards  and  administrators  ansrthing 
like  a  national  policy  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. 

Admiral  Rickover  says  that  Russia 
does  not  have  this  problem  of  ponderous 
slow -moving  action. 

One  man  can  Institute  a  crash  program  for 
his  government- — 

He  said — 

and  force  the  Immediate  support  of  the 
schools,  the  public  and  the  scientists.  The 
cost  In  time  and  money  of  congressional 
government  Is  eliminated  •  •  •.  Authori- 
tarian control  and  the  low  standard  of  living 
make  the  running  of  the  civilian  sector  sim- 
ple and  cheap.  There  Is  no  need  for  attrac- 
tive stores,  service  Industries,  advertising — 
no  chain  of  service  stations,  garages,  auto 
dealers — only  a  few  cars  for  the  elite. 


Such  a  government  presents  a  real 
challenge  to  a  free  people  who  nurture 
the  Individual  not  alone  for  the  contri- 
bution he  may  make  to  the  national  wel- 
fare but  for  the  realization  of  his  own 
potentialities  and  desires  as  well. 

Since  a  free  society  cannot  com- 
mandeer action,  our  fate  rests  on  how 
well  we  can  educate  the  people  to  act  of 
their  own  accord.  All  groups  must  work 
together  in  informing  citizens  of  the 
gravity  of  the  Communist  threat  to  West- 
era  civilization,  in  inspiring  them  with  a 
sense  of  common  purpose  and  In  In- 
fluencing them  to  subordinate  individual 
desires  temporarily  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

CtTLT  or  EABINI8S 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  In  recent 
months  that  some  of  our  most  discern- 
ing critics  are  uneasy  about  current  as- 
pirations and  values  of  Americans. 
The  president  of  Notre  Dame  has  said: 
I  think  we  have  a  kind  of  ctilt  of  easiness 
today.  There  Is  an  easy  way  to  cook  a  meal; 
there  Is  an  easy  way  to  drive  a  car;  there  is 
an  easy  way  to  get  a  vacation;  there  Is  an 
easy  way  to  pay  your  bills;  there  Is  an  easy 
way  to  save  your  soul. 

Recently  the  editor  of  Life  magazine 
stated: 

Leaders  In  the  United  States  are  worried 
about  Americans — undereducated.  overen- 
tertained,  tossing  uneasUy  in  sophisticated 
vulgarity. 

He  infers  that  we  have  forms  of  a  free 
society  but  maybe  the  spirit  Is  dying  and 
wonders  if  a  nation  that  consumes  more 
drink  and  tranquilizers  than  any  nation 
in  history  and  a  nation  glued  to  tele- 
vision is  not  simply  at  a  disadvantage 
before  the  iron  pioneers  of  the  new  col- 
lective society. 

The  Reds  cannot  stay  glued  to  radio 
or  television,  because  they  must  work  12 
hours  a  day.  Even  if  they  could  stay 
glued  to  these  instruments,  they  would 
have  blasted  in  their  ears  over  the  radio 
and  television  the  importance  of  the  7- 
year  program,  winning  the  war  for 
scientific  and  economic  supremacy  and 
crushing  capitalism. 

How  does  this  cult  of  easiness  handi- 
cap the  schools?  Principal  Edwin  And- 
erson of  the  Prosser,  Washington,  High 
School  recently  made  a  survey  after  a 
lot  of  parents  had  complained  because 
of  the  failing  marics  their  children  were 
getting. 

His  flndlng»— an  educati(»ial  mixture 
too  rich  with  gasoline.    Of  seniors  with 


A  and  B  grades,  only  11  percent  owned 
cars  or  had  the  use  of  them  regularly. 
Among  C  grade  seniors  33  percent  liad 
cars,  and  62  percent  of  the  C-minus  to 
failing  seniors  were  motorized.  Cars 
owned  by  juniors  with  A  and  B  grades, 
none;  with  C  grades,  31  percent;  and 
with  C-minus  to  failing  grades,  39  per- 
cent. The  University  of  Virginia  fac- 
ulty is  grounding  77  percent  of  last  years 
car-owning  students. 

This  cult  of  easiness,  combined  with 
the  small  group  consciousness  of  the 
segments  of  our  economic  society  and  the 
greedy  habits  of  individuals  and  groups 
whose  major  question  too  frequently  is 
what  can  they  get  out  of  our  country 
instead  of  what  can  they  give  constitutes 
a  serious  threat.  This  must  be  altered 
if  we  are  to  survive  and  stay  free. 

BETTCR   TO   UCHT   A   CANOLC 

Secretary  Plemmlng  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  tells  about  leaving 
their  children  with  a  babysitter.  When 
they  arrived  home,  the  babysitter  ap- 
peared disturbed  because  the  power  had 
gone  off,  leaving  the  place  in  darkness 
and  frightening  the  smaller  children. 

One  small  boy  came  downstairs  and 
screamed : 

There  Is  too  much  dark  here. 

The  older  children,  however,  scurried 
about  looking  for  candles  and  flashlights. 
The  old  Chinese  proverb  says: 

It  U  better  to  light  a  candle  than  to  curM 
in  the  darkness. 

The  Psalmist  said: 

I  will  lift  my  eyes  unto  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help  cometh 
from  the  Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

The  Lord  has  not  failed  this  Nation. 
Neither  will  he  ever  fail  it  if  we  look  to 
him.  And  how  does  the  Lord  give  us 
help?  It  is  thi-ough  Christian  education 
and  Cliristian  living  which  made  men 
free  and  will  keep  men  free.  I  have  im- 
bounded  faith  that  the  candle  of  Chris- 
tion  education  definitely  will  dispel  the 
gloom  caused  by  the  perils  which  threat- 
en our  free  society. 

For  this  reason  in  this  crisis  it  is  to 
the  teachers,  more  than  any  group,  that 
we  look  to  light  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
to  help  us  learn  to  survive.  It  is  in  the 
classiooms,  home,  and  churches  that  the 
future  of  the  world  is  largely  going  to  be 
determined. 

This  is  why  we  must  look  our  times 
and  our  school  system  searchingly  in 
the  face.  This  is  why  we  must  reexam- 
ine our  objectives,  our  methods,  and  our 
facilities  in  light  of  the  crucial  role 
teachers  are  called  upon  to  play. 

Let  us  define  specifically  what  the  ob- 
jectives of  education  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety should  be.  A  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1957  issue  of  the 
Junior  College  Journal  defines  it  very 
beautifuly.  I  believe: 

It  is  to  teach  the  people  to  understand.  It 
Is  to  teach  the  people  the  real  meaning  of 
freedom,  for  It  Is  a  complex  concept  to  mas- 
ter, not  a  simple  one.  It  Is  to  equip  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves,  for  govern  they 
mtist.  It  is  to  charge  them,  at  least  at  the 
coUege  level  where  the  most  significant  learn- 
ing must  occur,  with  a  meaningful  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  o\ir  ctvlllaatlon, 
with  the  nature  of  free  government  xinder 
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taw,  and  with  »  gtnwal  knowltdgt  auffl- 
clAQtly  broad  to  Induoa  them  to  dUcharg* 
Intelligently  their  reaponelbllltlea  m  free  clt- 

IMM. 

People  ask  me  the  question: 

"Why  should  we  pay  taxes  to  support 
public  education?" 

The  answer  Is,  briefly,  to  develop  an 
enlightened  citizenry.  American  schools 
do  not  give  this  aim  sufficient  priority 
to  make  it  stand  out  in  letters  of  gold 
before  the  public. 

I  recall  a  reliable  study  in  which 
more  than  6.000  high  school  graduates 
were  asked  the  question : 

What  does  America  mean  to  you? 

The  vast  majority  defined  America  in 
terms  of  its  blessings  and  what  they  get 
from  the  country.  Only  a  very  few  de- 
fined It  in  terms  of  what  they  should 
give  In  return.  This  notion  of  all  get- 
ting and  little  giving  to  our  country  la 
so  prevalent  even  among  adults  that  it 
Imperils  our  society.  It  all  goes  to  show 
that  every  class  period  should  in  some 
way  contribute  to  a  deeper  love  for  our 
country  and  a  greater  willingness  to 
sacrifice  to  keep  it  free. 

SQUAX.    EDUCATIONAL   OFPOKTUNITT 

Fortunately  for  America  our  concept 
of  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
Is  a  far  cry  from  the  program  of  Euro- 
pean universities  which  are  essentially 
concerned  with  preparing  youth  for  the 
learned  professions  and  whose  student 
bodies  are  a  highly  select  group.  The 
selection  begins  toward  the  close  of  the 
elementary  school  at  which  time  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  any  age  group 
is  privileged  to  attend  the  pre-university 
schools  and  thence  to  college  and  the 
selection  is  often  influenced  by  the  class 
system.  The  remaining  80  percent,  ex- 
cept for  a  comparatively  few,  go  to  work 
and  complete  their  full-time  education 
at  age  14. 

As  a  result  only  one  out  of  very  five 
or  six  European  boys  and  girls  attends 
college,  whereas  one  out  of  approxi- 
mately every  three  American  boys  and 
girls  attends  college. 

Dr.  James  Conant  In  his  splendid 
book,  "The  American  High  School  To- 
day," points  out  the  tremendous  waste 
in  luideveloped  talent  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  Switzerland  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  selective  character  of  their 
student  population.  This  is  a  waste 
which  America  cannot  afford.  In  fact 
we  cannot  afford  the  waste  of  our  own 
present  system  in  which  fully  one  half 
of  the  top  25  percent  of  our  high  school 
graduates  never  attend  college. 

Equality  has  come  to  mean  in  Amer- 
ica not  only  political  equality  but  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  as  far  as 
the  Individual  can  profit  from  such  op- 
portunity. 

The  story  Is  told  about  Lincoln  stop- 
ping on  a  crowded  street  to  pick  up  a 
beetle  that  was  on  Its  back  and  strug- 
gling to  get  on  its  feet.  When  he  was 
chided  by  his  companion  for  causing 
such  a  scene  on  a  crowded  street,  he 
said.  "I  wanted  to  give  that  beetle  the 
same  opportunity  as  all  other  beetles." 

This  great  emancipator  not  only  de- 
tested African  slavery,  but  the  far  com- 
moner bondage — that  of  ignorance. 
That  same  Abe  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 


War  in  1862.  when  the  Union  defeats 
were  pressing  the  North,  signed  the 
Morrill  Act  (which  Buchanan  had 
vetoed  because  the  Nation  could  not  af- 
ford more  colleges  and  because  the  land 
grant  colleges  would  compete  with  the 
liberal  arts  colleges)  and  founded  the 
land  grant  college  for  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  Industrial  (as 
distinguished  from  the  professional) 
classes. 

Dr.  John  A.  Wldstoe.  former  president 
of  Utah  State  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  said: 

For  the  first  time  In  the  hUtory  of  the 
world  the  common  man,  to  which  cIbm  we 
all  belong,  waa  given  ncoeaa  to  the  great 
heritage  of  lenrnlng  of  the  ages,  and  for  the 
first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  lift  the 
common,  necessary  pursuits  of  life  to  a  pro- 
feulonal  dignity. 

The  American  Junior  community  col- 
lege program  and  philosophy  conforms 
very  closely  to  the  program  and  philos- 
ophy of  tlie  land  grant  colleges— namely 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  common  man  and  constitutes  the 
second  great  legal  step  in  that  direction. 

TIIK  JUNIOR   COIXEOB   MEKTB  THK  CltALLENGK 

People  all  over  the  Nation  agree  that 
the  Junior  colleges  are  destined  to  grow 
rapidly  both  in  number  and  in  size. 
Predictions  are  that  by  1970  they  will 
enroll  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's 
total  freshmen  class — even  last  year  they 
absorbed  one  out  of  every  four  students 
who  entered  higher  education.  In  1920 
there  were  only  10  Junior  colleges  and 
in  1929,  129.  Today  there  are  667  Junior 
colleges  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
a  million  students. 

The  Truman  Commission  said  that  the 
junior  college  should  absorb  the  bulk  of 
the  increased  college  enrollment  during 
the  next  decade.  At  the  time  the  Com- 
mission was  accused  of  being  starry-eyed 
and  visionary,  when  it  predicted  that  by 
1960  there  would  be  2.9  million  students. 
It  now  appears  that  by  1960  enrollments 
will  exceed  4  million. 

The  church-supported  junior  colleges, 
bless  them,  are  carrying  a  great  share  of 
the  load  and  are  doing  a  most  effective 
job  in  developing  enlightened  citizens 
and  furthering  Chiistian  education. 
They,  too,  are  growing. 

While  in  Honolulu  recently  I  visited 
the  $3  million  junior  college  under  con- 
struction by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  beauty  of  this  institution  and 
the  vision  of  its  sponsors  that  I  wrote 
their  commissioner,  my  fonner  student 
president,  Ernest  Wilkinson,  for  the 
present  enrollment  and  expenditures  of 
the  chuich's  junior  colleges  and  the  pro- 
jected expenditures  and  enrollment. 

At  the  present  time  the  Mormon 
church  has  1,275  students  enrolled  in 
two  junior  colleges  and  is  spending 
$991,000.  Commissioner  Wilkinson  esti- 
mates that  the  proposed  Ricks  College  in 
Idaho,  the  proposed  Junior  college  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  four  Junior  colleges 
In  areas  of  large  church  population  will 
enroll  30,000  students  by  1975.  He  says 
within  the  next  5  years  the  church  will 
probably  spend  $10  million  on  the  con- 
struction of  Jvmlor  colleges  and  by  the 


year  1975  will  likely  have  spent  $30  mil- 
lion  on  junior  colleges. 

As  a  result  of  their  surveys,  authorities 
give  five  chief  reasons  why  50  percent  of 
the  top  25  percent  of  the  high  school 
graduates  never  attend  college.  These 
reasons  are:  first,  lack  of  finances;  sec- 
ond, lack  of  motivation;  third,  distance 
from  college;  fourth.  Inellslblllty  for 
matriculation:  and,  fifth,  the  nature  of 
the  college  program. 

THI  JUNIOR  COLLKOI  MAKES  HIOMBI 
EDUCATION   riNANCIALLY   AVAILAILS 

The  present  distribution  of  family  in- 
come reveals  sobering  inequalities.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  families  of  the  United 
States  have  an  income  of  $5,000  or  less 
and  15  percent  have  a  total  Income  of 
under  $2,000  which  you  will  admit  barely 
covers  necessities.  How  many  of  their 
children,  I  ask  you,  can  they  send  away  to 
college  these  days  on  such  a  salary? 

A  U.S.  Ofilce  of  Education  study  shows 
that  trends  in  tuition  charges  and  fees 
increased  89  percent  in  public  colleges 
and  83  percent  in  private  institutions  be- 
tween 1940  and  1957.  For  example,  tui- 
tion costs  at  Yale  have  Jumped  from  $645 
to  $1,250  a  year  and  total  cost  per  student 
went  from  $1,557  to  $2,300  per  year.  At 
Harvard  tuition  Jumped  from  $400  in 
1945  to  $1,000  in  1959.  with  total  costs 
$940  to  $2,300  per  year.  Columbia  tuition 
in  1945  was  $380— in  1959,  $974,  with  to- 
tal costs  increased  from  $1,090  to  $2,084. 

Student  costs  are  much  less  in  the 
Junior  college.  W.  Hugh  Stickler  made 
one  of  the  most  reliable  studies  of  stu- 
dent costs,  in  which  he  included  tuition, 
fees,  room  rent,  board,  books,  supplies, 
clothing,  transportation,  and  miscellane- 
ous expenditures.  His  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: Public  senior  college,  $1,304  per 
year;  public  Junior  college,  $1,062;  pri- 
vate senior  college,  $1,531;  and  private 
Junior  college.  $735. 

In  other  words  it  costs  the  student 
about  $242  more  per  year  to  attend  a  pub- 
lic senior  college  than  to  attend  a  public 
junior  college  and  $800  more  per  year  to 
attend  a  private  senior  college  than  to 
attend  a  private  junior  college. 

Further  evidence  that  the  community 
college  makes  college  available  to  more 
people  is  produced  by  Coleman  GrifBths 
in  his  book.  "The  Junior  College  of 
Illinois." 

He  found  that  only  19.7  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  went  on  to  col- 
lege when  there  was  no  junior  college 
in  their  community  as  against  53.5  per- 
cent when  the  junior  college  was  present. 
In  the  latter  case  also  46.7  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  lower  income  status 
families  were  found  to  be  attending  the 
junior  college. 

Strayer  found  that  nearly  four  times 
as  many  children  of  families  in  the 
lower  Income  bracket  attended  college 
where  there  was  an  institution  at  home 
as  attended  when  they  were  required  to 
go  away  to  attend  college.  By  attending 
college  at  home  the  student  is  also  able 
to  find  part-time  work  with  his  friends 
and  neighbors  and  combine  education 
and  work. 

I  believe  that  it  costs  the  public  or 
the  church  much  less  money  to  build 
and  operate  a  Junior  college  than  a 
senior  institution.    A  considerable  por- 
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tlon  of  the  expense  of  the  senior  In- 
stitution la  spent  in  research.  The  Jun- 
ior college  does  not  have  this  expense. 
Again  the  senior  InstituUoni  must  spend 
huge  sums  to  build  dormitories  and 
dining  halls.  These  on  the  contrary 
ore  not  necessary  in  most  Junior  colleges 
because  the  students  come  from  a  near- 
by area  and  live  at  home.  Journalist 
Louis  Cassel  cites  Government  studies 
which  reveal  costs  of  $6,000  per  student 
for  necessary  buildings  In  a  senior  in- 
stitution while  comparable  buildings 
costs  in  the  community  college  are 
$3,000. 

TUtnmoM  raoM   high   school  to  junior 

COXXCOBI   MORE   BAST 

Students  do  not  experience  the 
strangeneu  and  homesickness  when 
they  live  at  home  and  go  to  a  local  in- 
stitution that  they  suffer  in  entering  a 
huge  institution  away  from  home. 

TXa  JUNlOa   COLLBOt  CATSRR  TO   A   WtDKLT 

DrmamiB  robsnt  potvlatiom 
It  requires  an  IQ  of  approximately 
115  to  get  a  "C"  grade  in  the  profes- 
sional courses  of  the  senior  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  Approximately 
two  thirds  of  the  American  college  youth 
have  not  IQ's  that  high.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  one  half  of  the  students  are 
eliminated  from  the  universities  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  Truman  Commission  found  that 
at  least  32  percent  of  our  population  has 
the  ability  to  complete  an  advanced, 
liberal  or  specialized  professional  educa- 
tion. And,  after  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  to  calibrate  the  Army  test  scores 
of  10  million  servicemen  into  college 
aptitude  Indexes,  the  Commission  said 
further: 

At  least  49  percent  of  our  population  nas 
the  mental  ability  to  complete  14  years  of 
schooling  (the  Junior  college  program)  with 
a  flexible  curriculum  of  general  and  voca- 
tional studies  that  should  lead  either  to 
galnfiil  employment  or  further  study  at  a 
more  advanced  level. 

The  junior  colleges,  therefore,  offer 
educational  opportunity  to  about  17  per- 
cent more  American  youth  than  even 
our  senior  institutions. 

If  the  colleges  are  to  educate  the 
great  body  of  our  country's  youth,  they 
must  provide  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  other  abilities  than  those  in- 
volved in  academic  aptitude  and  they 
cannot  continue  to  concentrate  on  stu- 
dents with  one  type  of  intelligence  to 
the  neglect  of  youth  with  other  talents. 

Special  artistic  ability,  creative  genius, 
mechanical  skills  and  abilities  not  meas- 
ured by  our  verbal  tests  represent  val- 
uable abilities  not  fully  recognized  by 
the  traditional  university.  This  is 
another  cause  of  our  large  student  mor- 
tality. The  technical  curriculum  of  the 
Junior  college  on  the  other  hand  is  de- 
signed es];>ecially  for  the  semiprofes- 
sions  and  the  highly  skilled  occupations. 
American  industry  and  oiur  defense 
plants  are  crying  for  these  people.  We 
can  use  five  semiprofessional  engineers 
for  every  graduate  engineer. 
THI  jvirxoa  coLLaoK  kas  woaxn  MTRAa.KR  in 

ADULT  XDUCATION 

The  Junior  college  goes  into  all  of  the 
homes  that  do  all  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity and  with  its  diversified  program 
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aid  to  rural  Ubrarles,  providing  stu'plus 


homes 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLKS  KELFR  PROVIDB  THE  WILL 
TO   LEARN 

Psychologist  Plemmlng  says,  "Show 
me  a  boy's  IQ  and  I  will  tell  you  roughly 
what  he  might  be  able  to  do.  But  show 
me  what  he  wants  to  do  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  he  will  do,"  In  order  that  all  may 
learn  to  survive  and  stay  free  we  must 
develop  in  them  the  will  to  learn. 

The  wUl  to  learn  is  influenced  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  family  tradition, 
but  family  tradition  is  changing  rapidly. 
Families  are  finding  out  now  that  it  re- 
quires educaUon  beyond  the  high  school 
to  understand  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspaper,  to  understand  our  Interna- 
tional relations,  our  new  hopes,  our  new 
fears,  our  new  political  developmenU. 
and  even  to  get  a  Job. 

NEW   KSLT  n  COMtNO  VBOM  TKI   PVaUI. 
OOVBRNMSNT 

Education  has  always  been  of  upper- 
nuMt  importance  in  achieving  political 
and  moral  objectives  in  Western  civilisa- 
tion, but  never  have  we  looked  upon  it 
quite  as  we  do  now  in  terms  of  our  very 
survival.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  these 
crucial  times  have  resulted  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  taking  more  of  an  in- 
terest in  the  Nation's  schools  and  play- 
ing an  Increasingly  important  role. 

One  good  example  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  that  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  missiles,  is  essential  to 
our  national  security  was  the  enactment 
last  session  of  Public  Law  85-864,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  authoriz- 
ing something  over  $1  billion  in  Federal 
aid.  In  its  10  titles  it  touches  every  level 
of  education,  public  and  private,  from 
the  elementary  school  through  the  grad- 
uate programs. 

The  success  of  the  college  student  loan 
plan,  which  we  substituted  for  a  scholar- 
ship program,  has  surprised  even  educa- 
tors. Before,  many  college  loan  funds 
had  gone  begging.  In  the  first  4  months 
after  the  bill  was  passed,  1,230  colleges 
and  universities  applied  for  participation 
asking  for  $62  million.  Congress  had 
appropriated  $6  million  to  get  the  pro- 
gram started  this  year. 

Of  the  1.227  institutions  which  have 
received  college  loan  funds,  224  have  been 
Junior  colleges,  technical  institutions  or 
normal  schools  offering  2,  but  less 
than  4,  years  of  work  beyond  the  12th 
grade.  According  to  the  OfQce  of  Educa- 
tion, they  have  received  $354,883. 

In  addition  to  the  $6  million  for  the 
student  loan  section  of  the  bill  $20,350,- 
000  was  provided  for  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  foreign  language,  $800,000  for 
national  defense  fellowships,  $7,400,000 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing. 
$800,000  for  advanced  training  in  foreign 
areas  and  languages.  $500,000  for  educa- 
tional media  research,  $3,750,000  for 
grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  pro- 
grams and  $400,000  for  grants  to  States 
for  statistical  services. 

Supplemental  appropriation  requests 
for  $75,300,000  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  are  now  p«)ding  before 
Congress. 


commodities — such  as  tools  for  technical 
training— to  the  schools  and  Public  Law 
480  which  makes  foreign  currencies 
available  for  such  things  as  the  financ- 
ing of  chairs  in  America  studies  in  for- 
eign universities,  exchange  of  persons, 
workshops  presented  by  American  lead- 
ers abroad  and  assistance  to  American 
schools  abroad. 

Some  suggested  ways  in  which  we 
might  speed  up  our  educational  efforts 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  more  en- 
lightened eitlsens  are: 

First.  Decide  now  to  have  a  far  superi- 
or school  system  and  declare  our  willing- 
ness to  pay  the  price.  The  sacrifice 
would  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
turns. For  example,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry spends  $1^  billion  every  year  to 
bring  In  its  new  models  with  different 
colored  paint  and  styling  so  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  enUeed  to  spend  10 
percent  of  their  entire  income  for  ears. 
If  the  money  saved  by  bringing  out  a 
new  model  every  second  year.  Instead  of 
every  year,  were  given  the  public  col- 
leges and  universities,  it  would  mcrease 
their  Income  by  three-fourths. 

Second.  Reorganize  and  streamline  the 
present  slow  moving,  ponderous  school 
system.  The  further  consolidation  of 
small,  inefficient,  expensive  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  a  good  beginning.  En- 
courage American  education  to  Join  to- 
gether to  form  large  research  institutes 
and  coordinate  their  research  efforts. 
Also,  State  coordinated  programs  of 
higher  education  which  will  save  money, 
help  prevent  wasteful  competition,  and 
keep  higher  education  better  aware  of 
its  aims  should  be  encouraged. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  pass 
HJl.  5467,  which  I  have  introduced,  to 
stimulate  State  action  to  meet  burgeon- 
ing needs  in  higher  education  by  appro- 
priating $2^2  million  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  survey  present  facilities 
and  make  plans  for  future  higher  edu- 
cation needs. 

Third.  Speed  up  the  educational  proc- 
ess by  lengthening  the  school  year  on  all 
levels — as  they  do  In  Europe — by  using 
school  buildings  where  necessary  for 
more  than  one  school  shift — as  they  do 
in  Russia — and  by  inviting  gifted  teen- 
agers and  the  unemployed  to  college 
adult  evening  classes. 

Fourth.  Make  the  program  tougher  for 
the  gifted  students.  While  we  cannot 
educate  young  i>eople  by  merely  scowling 
at  them,  I  think  Rousseau's  advice  to 
young  Emile  is  still  good  advice  today. 
He  said: 

Think  like  a  philosopher  and  work  like  a 
peasant. 

Fifth.  Either  improve  the  present 
school  situation  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  more  enjoyable  and  time-consuming 
offerings  in  favor  of  the  more  demanding 
mental  disciplines  or  establish  Institutes 
which  will  challenge  the  gifted. 

Sixth.  Provide  better  counseling  and 
guidance  on  both  levels  of  the  secondary 
school  and  at  the  university  to  screen 
out  and  give  special  encouragement  to 
the  diligent  and  the  superior  student 
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Seventh.  Reverse  the  present  trend 
where  teachers  and  counselors  spend  an 
unwarranted  amount  of  their  time  and 
the  State's  money  polishing  cobblestones 
and  dimming  diamonds. 

Eighth.  Take  greater  advantage  of  the 
ability  of  the  junior  college  to  provide  a 
general  and  practical  education  at  home 
for  all  youth  at  considerable  less  ex- 
pense to  the  student  and  the  public. 
Our  times  demand  even  more  2 -year 
technically  qualified  graduates  than 
graduates  of  the  professional  schools. 

Ninth.  Establish  more  private,  indus- 
trial and  State  fellowships,  jobs,  loans, 
awards  and  Incentives  to  attract  gifted 
youth  to  college  and  keep  them  longer  in 
college.  If  the  former  are  not  adequate, 
Federal  help  may  also  be  necessary. 

Tenth.  Exalt  the  role  of  the  outstand- 
ing teacher  by  according  him  greater  so- 
cial prestige,  better  salary  and  tax  deduc- 
tion on  money  spent  for  professional  im- 
provement. It  took  a  terrific  struggle 
to  get  this  deduction,  but  even  that  en- 
couragement will  help  to  transform 
many  a  teacher's  attitude. 

I  have  Injected  in  my  remarks  the  ele- 
ment of  fear.  I  have  done  this  to  make 
the  challenge   more   urgent   and   more 


purposeful.  Extrinsic  motivation,  such 
as  fear,  punishment  or  rewards,  is  usu- 
ally not  as  abiding  as  intrinsic  motiva- 
tion which  springs  from  a  love  of  the 
cause  itself.  One  should  act  not  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  not  to  or  feels  he  ought 
to,  but  because  he  wants  to. 

Western  civilization  is  definitely  In 
peril.  Our  greatest  defense  is  Christian 
education.  But  this  system  of  educa- 
tion has  many  weaknesses  and  there  is 
some  room  for  fear  that  we  cannot  learn 
to  survive  in  time  to  avert  disaster.  But 
people  adjust  to  fear  very  readily.  The 
fear  of  sputnik  was  partly  displaced  by 
the  fear  of  the  recession  and  the  loss  of 
jobs  and  now  by  the  fear  of  a  conflagra- 
tion over  East  Germany.  So  we  can- 
not place  too  much  reliance  upon  fear 
alone  causing  us  to  enlist  in  a  crusade 
to  eliminate  the  weaknesses  of  our  sys- 
tem in  order  that  all  might  learn  what 
they  should  learn. 

Our  school  system  Is  not  a  second  rate 
affair.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  best  system 
known  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  The 
great  reason  is  easy  to  be  found.  It  is 
thousands  of  dedicated  people  who  have 
made  it  their  first  love  and  the  center 
of  their  lives. 


They  dldnt  teach— 

Says  Secretary  Arthur  Plemming— 

to  become  wealthy  but  for  the  love  of  their 
neighbor  and  their  country.  We  can  be 
Indicted  for  penalizing  our  teachers  for  their 
loyalty. 

Secretary  Plemming  says  further  Jiat 
the  great  commandment,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  does  not  mean  that 
we  like  him  or  that  we  even  agree  with 
him  in  all  instances.  It  does  mean  that 
we  love  him  enough  to  help  him  realize 
his  greatest  possibilities. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  confronted  with 
terrible  trials  and  sorrows;  yet  he 
triumphed  over  far  greater  obstacles 
than  we  ever  dream  of.     He  said : 

My  soul  iB  troubled  and  what  shall  I  say? 
Father  deliver  me  from  this  hour — but  for 
this  cause  come  I  unto  this  hour. 

He  forgot  himself  in  His  great  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  His  Father. 

And  a  vision  appeared  unto  Paul  in  the 
night.  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia 
and  praying  him  saying:  "Come  over  Into 
Macedonia  and  help  us." 

That  is  what  Western  civilization  and 
its  youth  are  saying  to  educators  today. 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  23,  1959 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  grace:  Entering  this  holy 
week  of  the  passion  through  the  lowly 
gateway  of  penitence,  we  would  come, 
with  pilgrims  whom  no  man  can  number, 
seeking — with  them-^light  and  love  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  Although  joined 
by  a  multitude,  we  know  we  cannot  be 
lost  In  the  crowd.  We  stand  singly  in  the 
white  radiance  of  Thy  holiness,  to  whom 
every  heart  Is  open,  and  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid. 

Forbid  that  we  Individually  should 
Rweep  through  this  searching  week  in 
buoyant  exultation,  aa  if  there  were  no 
ihame  upon  ui.  nothing  to  repent  of, 
nothing  for  ua  to  fear. 

By  lome  imall  aymboli  let  ui  bear  wlt- 
neH  that  we  know  lomethlng  of  the 
Rolemnlty  of  being  alive,  the  dreadfulneN 
of  tin.  the  itruggle  of  repentanot . 

Iven  though  our  lymboli  may  be  very 
feeble,  our  lackoloth  may  be  lined  wltii 
lUk,  and  our  athN  loenttd  with  the  ptr- 
fume  of  rotet.  iteel  our  wllli  to  do  lome- 
thini  that  will  break  the  monotony  of 
complacent  living. 

We  aak  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  victory  makes  these  days  forever 
holy,  as  He  turned  the  mocking  robe  of 
derision  into  the  crimson  garments  of 
sacrifice  and  Into  the  white  vestments  of 
love.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


Capital  Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958. 

DWICHT   D.    ElSENHOWn. 

The  Whtti  House,  March  23. 1959. 


REPORT  OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b)  (4)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  approved  June  24,  1937,  and  of 
section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  approved  June  25, 
1038,  I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  ao.  10S8. 

DWNNT  D.  llggNMOWlR, 

Thi  Wniti  Mouii.  March  IJ.  Iflf, 


REPORT  ON  PROGRAM  FOR  DIS- 
COVERY OF  MINERAL  RE- 
SERVES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanjring  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  prescribed  by 
section  5  of  the  act  of  August  21.  1958, 
entitled  "To  provide  a  program  for  the 
discovery  of  the  mineral  reserves  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions by  encouraging  exploration  for 
minerals,  and  for  other  purpoaea." 

DWIOMT  D,  ElilNNOWM. 
TNI  WNITg  KOUgg,  MflPOn  tJ.  Illf. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  iinanimous  consent,  the  reading 
df  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, March  20.  1959.  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
MOUSING  AUTHORXTY— MKSSAOI 
PROM  THB  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  307,  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12,  1934.  I  trans- 
mit herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress    the    report    of    the   National 


MISaAOE  PROM  TKB  NOUU 

A  measage  from  the  House  of  Reprt- 
aenutlves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  iU 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  paued  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  3366.  An  act  to  authorlee  the  txttn- 
•Ion  of  loans  of  naval  veaaeli  to  tha  Oovarn- 
menu  of  Italy.  Turkty.  and  the  Republic  of 
China: 

H.R.  SI 32.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  active  duty 
agreements  for  Reserve  officers,  and  for  other 
purp>o8e8:  and 

H.R.  5805.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
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and  the  Tax  Court  of  tbe  United  States  for 
the  nscal  year  ending  J\m«  80.  1960.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

HJl.  3366.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ezten. 
slon  of  loans  of  naval  vessels  to  the  Oovern- 
ments  of  Italy.  Turkey,  and  the  RepubUc  of 
China;  and 

H.R.  6132.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  active  duty  agree- 
ments for  Reserve  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  680S.  An  act  making  approprUtlona 
for  the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Departments, 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  ME88A01  REFERRED 

The  PRS8IDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  measafe  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Itatei  lubnUt- 
Uni  sundry  nomlnailoni,  which  wert  rt- 
fan<ed  to  the  CommlttM  on  Armed 
•ervioee. 

<For  nomtnatloni  ihli  day  rteflvtd, 
lee  the  end  of  Senate  prooMdinti.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reporU  of  eommltteea,  the 
nominaUon  on  the  ealendtr  will  be 
stated.       _^ 

X3B.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr..  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  16. 1962. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..  were  laid   before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  18th  Ward 
Unit  of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  relating  to  the  efforts  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Wu.et| 
to  prevent  further  diversion  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  through  the  Chicago  drainage 
canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  ILLINOIS 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9. 
adopted  in  the  71st  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  as  certified  by 
Charles  P.  Carpenter,  secretary  of  state, 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  take  fa- 
vorable action  on  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  a  1-year  trial  study  to  be  con- 
ducted of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway,  for  naviga- 
tion and  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso. 
lution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and,  under  the  rule, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Bknati  Joint  RisoLinnoN  8 

Whtr*M  tbs  sllMt  of  dlvsraion  of  wstsr 
from  Lakt  Mlehlfan  Into  th»  lUtnoti  Water* 
wsy  has  loni  bttn  s  sourcv  of  dUputti  snd 

WhervM  Nous*  RMohiUon  )  nuw  asndlni 
b«fere  tbt  Nth  OenirMt  pritpcMM  uist  sn 
Additional  1,000  euMe  feet  per  second  be 
permiited  for  1  yean  and 

Whsreu  such  addlllonal  flow  will  psrmit 
a  proper  survey  and  cvalusllon  m  be  muds 
by  the  leerelary  of  the  Armyi  and 

Whereas  Noum  ResoluUen  I  expressly  are- 
htbils  any  diversion  durlni  Umss  of  flood 
tn  iht  tlUnols,  Dss  nslaes,  Ohlesfo,  or  Oalu- 
mst  Rlvtr;  and 

Whereas  eaUtlni  taelllUes  at  the  point  of 
dlvertloa  art  adsquats  to  control  tha  pro- 
posed  IncrtMtd  now,  and  arc  btnefldal  to 
marine  lift  by  reason  of  providing  added 
oxygen;  and 

Whereaa  tha  praaervation  of  public  health 
la  vitally  involved  In  thla  proposal:  There- 
fore be  It 

Reaolt>ed  by  the  Senate  of  the  7lat  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  lUinoia  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurrinff  herein ) , 
That  we  respectfully  request  the  Congress 
to  pass  House  Resolution  1;  and  that  a  copy 
ot  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  by 
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the  secretary  of  state  to  every  member  of 
the  Mth  Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  26,  1059. 
JoHir  Wm.  Chapman, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

XDWAKO  E.  FxaMANDSB, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Concurred  in  by  the  house  of  represent*- 
tives,  February  26.  1959. 

Paui.  Powxu., 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 
Clakkncx  Botix, 
Clerk  of  House  of  RepresentaUves. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION- 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  MONTANA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  adjournment  of  the  36th  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  It  went  on 
record  in  behalf  of  Federal  aid  for  class- 
room construction  and  improvement  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  State  legislature, 
because  the  two  chief  sponsors  of  this 
proposed  legislation  in  this  Congress  are 
my  two  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MtTRRAY],  and  the  able  Representative 
of  the  First  District,  Lee  Metcalf. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  measure,  as 
have  a  number  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  we  are  able  to  consider 
this  important  proposed  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  senate 
joint  resolution  4  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and,  under 
the  rule,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 

Joint  resolution   of  the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana    to    the    President    of    the    United 
States;    to    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States:  to  Senators  James  E.  Mumuy  and 
Mike  Mansfield,  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana;  to  Congrsssmen  Lee  Mctcalf  and 
LeRot  Andimon,  from  MonUna;  raqueav* 
Ing  tha  raamrmatlon  of  national  policy  of 
fadaral  flnanolal  support  tor  aduot«Uon 
Whsrsas  wa  (tha  Montana  avnte  l^iiRia- 
tura)  rapointae  tha  aduestlau  of  our  yuuvi) 
M  tha  moav  tmporVHiu  rsupunslblliiy  a(  our 
losMl,  ivsle,  snd  NaUutiHl  Kuvariunaiils,  U 
u\ir  iinVKMiHl  dtfenHi  evii<  aytivam  u(  free  au> 
terpriaa,  and  ovir  dtvoUon  ve  tha  ideals  Mf 
Anterlesn  demoeraey  are  lo  endurei  end 

Whereas  despile  earnesi  efforts  on  tha  pnrt 
of  the  Mvenl  eeheel  dlstrtets  of  the  itata  t>r 
Kloi\lans  to  maet  Ihe  eoat  of  imtvldlni  sd»> 
quale  sehool  rnelltUas  for  ait  ever  aspandlnc 
anrollmant  and  d«aplta  tha  eonunuad  in> 
crease  tn  Itate  funds  v»  help  meet  tha  enat 
of  supportinc  public  elementary  and  mk!> 
ondary  aehools,  thara  oontlnuas  to  bt  a 
widening  gap  betwaan  naad,  and  funda  to 
meet  tha  naad;  and 

Whereas  tha  financial  reaourcaa  of  the 
eountlea  and  the  States  are  Increasingly 
overburdened  by  using  school  cosu  and  en- 
rollments, to  the  neglect  of  other  essential 
county  and  State  responsibilities;  and 

Whereas  there  continues  to  be  a  shortage 
ot  qualified  teachers,  since,  despite  aU  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary,  teachers'  salaries  in 
Montana  are  inadequate  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain a  sufflclent  number  of  good   teachers 
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to  serve  all  the  chUdren:  Now.  therefore. 

t>«  It  _^  ^    ,     .  , 

Resolved,  That  the  Montana  State  Legisla- 
ture petition  the  U.S.  Congress  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  through  the  proposed  School 
Support  Act  of  1959  (sponsored  by  Senators 
MuRRAT.  Mansfuxd,  and  others,  and  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Lia:  MrrcAur  and 
others.  Including  Congressman  LeRot  An- 
derson) In  order  that  local  and  State  control 
of  education  may  be  continued  by  provid- 
ing, by  means  of  the  more  equitable  taxing 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
share  of  the  Federal  Income  to  the  several 
States  in  amounts  sufficient  to  supplement 
State  and  local  financial  resoxirces  for  this 
most  important  of  all  State  services;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  we  hereby  respectfully  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reaffirm 
the  national  policy  of  Federal  financial  sup- 
port for  education  which  has  ample  prece- 
dent in  the  school  land  grants  given  to  this 
and  other  States  nearly  100  years  ago  and 
without  which  even  the  present  Inadequate 
programs  of  public  education  could  not  sur- 
vive; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State   of   Montana  to   the  President   of   the 
United  States;  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;    to  Senators  James  E.   Murray   and 
Mike   Mansfield,   from   the   State   of   Mon- 
tana;  to  Congressmen  Lee  MrrcALF  and  Le- 
Rot Anderson,  from  Montana. 
Paul  Cannon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
John  J.  MacDonald, 
Speaker  o/  the  House. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  THE  STATE  OF   NEW   YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  resolutions  adopted  by  sundry 
orpanizations  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    of    the    Cttt    Cottncil    of 

Watertown,  N.Y. 

Resolved.  That — 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
U.  S.  Congress  a  bill  (H.R.  5096)  which  would 
subject  municipal  housing  authority  bonds 
to  Federal  taxation:   and 

Whereas  this  would  constitute  a  tax  on 
municipal  securities:     Now.   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  Water- 
town,  N.Y..  hereby  states  Us  objection  to 
the  proposed  taxation  of  municipal  housing 
authority  bonds,  or,  any  other  municipal 
securities,  and  aslts  its  Representatives  In 
Congress  to  oppose  such  legislation. 

Resolution   of  the   New   York   Young   R,:- 
ptjblican  Club  Advocating  Repeal  of  the 
Connally  Amendment  to  the  Statute  of 
THE  International  Court  of  Justice 
Whereas   the  United   States,   In   accepting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
'Of  Justice,  has  reserved  to  Itself  the  right  to 
exclude  from  the  Court's  jurisdiction   cases 
which  the  United  States  unilaterally  deter- 
mines to  be  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  was  the  first 
country  to  adopt  such  a  reservation,  and  this 
action  has  led  other  countries  to  adopt  sim- 
ilar reservations  thus  weakening  the  eflec- 
tlveness  of  the  Court  in  peacefully  resolving 
international  disputes;  and 

Whereas  the  reservation  adopted  by  the 
United  States  can  work  to  Its  detriment,  be- 
cause any  country  sued  by  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  Invoke  the  reservation  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  the  United  States 


from  maintaining  an  action  before  the  Court; 
and 

Whereas  amendment  by  the  United  States 
of  Its  declaration  to  eliminate  the  right  uni- 
laterally to  exclude  matters  from  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  would  demonstrate  the  United 
States  leadership  in  promoting  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  International  disputes  and  would 
promote  the  use  of  judicial  processes  to  les- 
sen international  tensions:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  New  York  Young  Republican  Club  peti- 
tion the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  its  declaration  accepting  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  eliminate  therefrom  the 
reservation  (commonly  called  the  Connally 
amendment)  whereby  the  United  States  may 
determine  unllateruUy  that  a  matter  is  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  because 
It  Is  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  Instead  permit  the  Court 
to  determine  whether  a  matter  Is  excluded 
from  the  Courft;  jurisdiction. 

New  York  State  Association  of 

Plaintiffs"  Trial  Lawyers, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  1.  1959. 

The  membership  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Plaintiffs'  Trial  Lawyers,  an 
organization  representing  about  1.250  prac- 
tising lawyers,  at  a  meeting  on  Thursday. 
February  26.  1959.  In  the  U.S.  District  Court- 
house, Foley  Square,  New  York  City,  cast 
an  overwhelming  vote  In  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  upholding  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  against  current 
attacks: 

"Whereas  there  have  been  repeated  attacks 
on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  and 

"Whereas  such  attacks  appear  to  be  grow- 
ing In  virulence,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  and  the  administration  of  justice; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association 
that  the  practicing  lawyer  has  great  confi- 
dence In  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  Institu- 
tion and  believes  that  any  limitation  of  the 
ambit  of  Its  Jurisdiction  Is  detrimental  to  the 

administration  of  Justice  and  civil  liberties 

of  the  public:  Now,  therefore,  It  Is  hereby 

"Resolved,  That  this  association,  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Plaintiffs'  Trial 
Lawyers,  hereby  record  their  complete  con- 
fidence In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  Jurisdiction  which  It  now 
exercises;  and  it  is  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  association  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  measures  seeking  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  or  to 
override  recent  decisions  made  by  it  In  the 
field  of  civil  liberties;  and  it  is  further 

"Rssolved,  That  this  asFoclatlon  take  any 
and  all  measures  to  apprise  the  public  and 
other  bar  associations  of  our  unfailing  pur- 
pose to  support  end  protect  the  Court 
against  unwarranted  pressures  and  attacks." 

Resolution  74 

Resolution  opposing  the  proposed  McDon- 
ough  amendment.  H.  R.  5096.  to  the  pend- 
ing urban  renewfl.  slum  clearance,  and 
housing  bin  which  would  subject  local 
housing  authority  bonds  to  Federal  taxa- 
tion. 

Whereas  Representative  Gordon  L.  Mc- 
DoNOUGH  has  Introduced  H.R.  5098  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  bill 
would  subject  municipal  housing  authority 
bonds  to  Federal  taxation  and  has  further 
announced  his  intention  to  offer  the  sub- 
stance of  his  bill  aH  an  amendment  to  the 
urban  renewal,  slum  clearance,  and  hous- 
ing measure  which  has  already  cleared  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  is  now 
oendlne  before  the  Rules  Committee:    and 


Whereas  the  passage  of  such  bill  would 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  various 
municipalities  throughout  the  United 
States  who  are  engaged  in  an  urban  renewal, 
slum  clearance,  and  housing  program;   and 

Whereas  aside  from  the  aforesaid  effects 
on  the  municipal  alum  clearance  programs 
the  adoption  of  such  a  bill  would  open  the 
door  to  Federal  taxation  on  all  State 
and  local  securities  and  the  question  Is  one 
of  basic  constitutional  principle  and  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  this  council  that  the  proposed 
bill  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  constitutional 
tax  Immunity  of  State  and  municipal  bonds 
and  win  affect  the  salablUty  of  such  bonds 
and  Is  an  opening  wedge  In  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  fundamental  constitutional 
principle  of  immunity  of  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds  and  ths  issue  is  basic  and  of  tre- 
mendous import  to  the  States  and  munici- 
palities and  may  seriously  affect  the  future 
solvency  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  Rochelle  declare  its  opposition  to  the 
proposed  McDonough  amendment — HJl. 
5906 — to  the  pending  urban  renewal,  slum 
clearance,  and  housing  bill  which  would  sub- 
ject local  housing  authority  bonds  to  Fed- 
eral taxation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
bo  forwarded  to  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Hon. 
Kenneth  B.  Keating.  U.S.  Senators  repre- 
senting the  SUte  of  New  York  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  to  Hon.  Edwin 
D.  DooLEY,  congressional  Representative 
of  this  congressional  district  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  \3B. 
Conference  of  Mayors;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  tak* 
effect  Immediately. 

Authenticated  and  certified  this  18th  day 
of  March  1959. 

George  Veroara, 

Mayor. 
Charles  U.  Comdes, 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution  16:  Day  Care  Services  for 
Children 

Whereas  day  care  services  for  children  can 
provide  valuable  educational  and  social  ex- 
periences, and  contribute  to  healthy  physi- 
cal and  emotional  development  of  children: 
and 

Whereas  such  services  are  particularly 
beneficial  to  and  needed  by  children  of 
working  mothers  (the  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  over  2  million  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  6  years  are  working;  no  more 
than  15  percent  of  such  children  are  able  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  day  care  centers;  ap- 
proximately 2 ',2  million  children,  6  to  11 
years  old,  require  after-school  care);  and 

Whereas  experience  shows  that  neither 
voluntary  agency  funds  nor  State  appropria- 
tions are  in  themselves  adequate  to  meet 
this  need:  and 

Whereas  a  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  85th 
Congress,  entitled  S.  4067,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  In 
the  provision  of  facilities  and  services  for 
the  day  care  of  children:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  endorse  the  principle  of 
such  legislation. 

Resolution  of  the   American   Legion.   De- 
partment   OF    New     York.    Westchester 
County 
Whereas  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the 

visit  of   Anastas  Mlkoyan,  of  Soviet  Rursla. 

to  these  United  States  during  January  1959; 

and 
Whereas    it    seems    self-evident    that   his 

▼isit  of  Anastes  Mlkoyan.  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Increasing    trade     with     the    Soviet    Union 

either  on  a  reciprocal  trade  basis  or  a  lend- 


1959 


leMe  •rrangement,  or  both 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  of 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  go  on  record  as 
opposing  any  trade  concessions  or  Increase 
in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  New  York  for  appropriate 
action;  and  that  It  be  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  two  Senators 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  each  of  the 
two  Representatives  of  Westchester  County. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion was  duly  adopted  at  the  regular  month- 
ly meeting  of  the  American  Legion,  West- 
chester County,  N.Y..  held  at  Charles  N. 
Bajart  Junior  Post  No.  1122,  Yonkers.  N.Y.. 
on  the  11th  day  of  March  1959. 

Dated:  March  11,  1959. 

William  L.  Wise. 
Adjutant,  Westchester  County  Organiza- 
tion, the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  New  York. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  TO  SUBMIT  REPORT 
ON  HOUSE  BILL  5640 — SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  re- 
port, up  to  midnight  tonight,  the  bill, 
H.R.  5640.  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  certain  indlvldiialB  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment 
compensation;  and  also  that  any  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  may  desire  to 
submit  supplemental  views,  be  granted 
permission  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILINQ 
REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY       | 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  filing  reports  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  230.  Senate  Resolution  232. 
and  Senate  Resolution  237.  85th  Con- 
gress, as  extended,  be  extended  to  April 
20. 1959. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.  264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athena 
Nicholas   Buterladou    (Rept.    No.    124); 

S.  451.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mohammed 
All  Hallm  (Rept.  No.  125) :  and 

HJl.  2589.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Lucie  Leon  (also  known  as  Lucie  Noel)  (Rept. 
No.  134). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlyoko 
Korematsu  and  Alko  Koremateu  (Rept.  No. 
126); 

S.  211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurella  Marija 
Medvesek-Pozar   (Rept.  No.  127); 

S.313.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  ColUngwood 
Bruce  Brown,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  128); 

8.  449.  A  bill  for  the  reUd  of  Clarlta  Mar- 
tinez (Rept.  No.  129); 


S.461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Androula 
Neofitos  Stephanon  (Androula  Kyrlacou 
Stephanou)    (Rept.  No.  130); 

S.  634.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Grace  C. 
Ream  (Rept.  No.  131);  and 

8.  701.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arle  Abramo- 
vlch  (Rept.  No.  132). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Ccwnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments : 

8.1143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Hlroaki  Horluchl  (Rept.  No.  133) . 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY.  from  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
Public  Law  305  of  the  85th  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
commemorate  the  lOOtb  anniversary  of  the 
Civil  War.  to  authorize  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  Civil  War  Centennial  Medal  (Rept 
No.  136);  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending a  welcome  to  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association   (Rept.  No.  121). 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  949.  A  blU  fOT  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
(Rept.  No.  123). 

By  ISx.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  5640.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  Individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation (Rept.  No.  135). 

Subsequently,  under  the  auth(Mity  pre- 
viously granted.  Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Hastkx) 
submitted  supplemental  views  on  House  bUl 
6640,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ACTION  BY  THE 
85TH  CONGRESS  ON  THE  SECOND 
HOOVER  COMMISSION  REPORTS" 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  122) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
frwn  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Ac- 
tion by  the  85th  Congress  on  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  Reports."  prepared 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations.  I  ask 
that  the  report  may  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi)ore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "SCIENCE  PRO- 
GRAM—86TH  CONGRESS"  <S. 
REPT.  NO.  120) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Sci- 
ence Program — 86th  Congress,"  prepared 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  two  reports  of 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  chairman,  and  I  feel  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  them  to  be  vei7 
helpful. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
reiKjrt  will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 


imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1401.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Nicholas  D. 
Vergla  and  his  wife.  Zaflro  Vergls;   to  the 
Committee   on   the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  1492.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
certain  property  of  the  HoUton   Ordnance 
Works    (at   Klngsport.  Tenn.)    to  the   SUte 
of  Tennessee;   to  the  C<Mninlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
S.  1493.  A  bill  to  amend  title   10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  certain  military  bands 
by  law:  and 

S.  1494.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  exempt  the 
leaders  of  certain  military  bands  from  man- 
datory retirement  on  account  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Orzem  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 
S.  1495.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  employment  of  aliens  In  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  437), 
as  amended;  and 

8. 1497.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  26,  1920  (41  Stat.  437). 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

8. 1498.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  situs  of 
the  home,  for  Income  tax  p\u°poses,  of  mem- 
bers of  State  leglslatiues;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aiksn  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

8. 1499.  A  blU  to  provide  full  parity  price 
support  for  basic  agricultural  commodities, 
limit  support  for  basic  and  nonbaslc  com- 
modities to  $10,000  per  producer,  and  repeal 
authority  for  marketing  quotas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  1500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yee  You 
Gee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  1501.  A  blU  to  permit  Federal  employ- 
ees to  repay  Indebtedness  to  or  purchase 
shares  of  Federal  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary pajrroll  deductions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1502.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement    and    disability    system;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  1503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  P.  M. 
Eide;  and 

S.  1504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Junior 
Dale  Lohr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1505.  A  bill  to  require  that  provision  be 
made  in  certain  public  buildings  for  the 
establiahment  of  vending  stands  to  be  op- 
erated by  blind  persons,  and  for  other  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  1506.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increases  in  an- 
nuities of  certain  Individuals  retired  prior 
to  April  1,  1948,  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pur(>oses:  to  the  Committee  ou 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Ifr.  MAGNUSON  (by  r«iueat) : 

S.  1507.  A  bUl  to  malu  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act,  me  amended,  applicable  to 
transportation  by  water  between  porta  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  other  porta  In  the 
imited  States,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

S.  1808.  A  bin  to  provide  for  economic  reg- 
ulation of  the  Alaska  Railroad  \mder  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1500.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
"gfrandfather"  rights  for  certain  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  operating  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  within  Alaska 
and  between  Alaska  and  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  certain  water 
carriers  operating  within  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magmusom  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILBY: 

8. 1510.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  under  the  special  milk  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiut  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ  (by  request) : 

S.  1511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  annual 
audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies  in  the  membership  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.  ELLENDER    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Aiken)   (by  request) : 

S.  1512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  to  transfer  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing appraisals  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Federal  land  banks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1513.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate credit  banks,  and  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives and  their  officers  and  employees 
with  respect  to  certain  laws  applicable  gen- 
erally to  the  United  States  and  its  officers 
and  employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kt.i.ender  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Orttknino)  : 

">.  1514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955  (60  SUt.  618);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  invite  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to  address 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  annually:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keatino  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN MILITARY  BANDS  AND 
THEIR  LEADERS 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

One  of  these  measures  would  provide 
for  the  legal  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Band,  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band, 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Band.  These 
fine  military  bands  are  now  established 
administratively  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  respective  services,  whereas  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Band 
are   established   by   statute.     This   bill 


would  provide  equal  legal  standing  for 
all  the  major  bands  within  the  Military 
Establishments 

The  second  measure  would  provide 
that  the  band  leaders  ot  the  nuijor  mili- 
tary bands,  having  attained  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age,  may  continue  their 
services  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Green, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

8. 1493.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  certain  military  bands 
by  law;  and 

S.  1494.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  exempt  the 
leaders  of  certain  military  bands  from  man- 
datory retirement  on  account  of  age. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE,  RELATING  TO  RESI- 
DENCE RULE  OP  MEMBERS  OF 
STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  AIKEa^.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as 
to  provide  a  realistic  residence  rule  for 
business  expense  deductions  of  members 
of  State  legislatures. 

The  present  law  permits  a  member  of 
a  State  legislature  to  deduct  as  business 
expenses  his  travel  and  living  costs  while 
away  from  home  on  legislative  business. 
However,  under  the  regulations  and  de- 
cisions, "home"  is  dehned  as  the  place 
where  he  engages  in  his  regular  business 
or  profession,  regardless  of  whether  his 
place  of  alxxle  is  in  the  same  locality. 
Therefore,  if  a  legislator  has  no  regular 
business,  his  service  in  the  legislature  is 
considered  his  principal  business,  and 
the  State  capital  becomes  his  "home" 
for  business  expense  deductions  on  his 
income  tax. 

This  rule  strikes  paiticularly  at  per- 
sons who  are  in  retirement,  and  directs  a 
double  blow  at  those  who  are  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  Let  me  give  an 
example  of  what  is  happening  in  my  own 
State  of  Vermont.  It  must  be  occurring 
In  other  States  as  well.  A  completely  re- 
tired person — under  age  72 — who  is  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  can  stay 
at  home,  do  nothing,  and  continue  to  en- 
joy those  benefits.  Because  of  his  stand- 
ing in  the  community  and  his  desire  to 
perfonn  a  public  service,  he  may  be 
elected  to  the  State  legislature.  Then  his 
troubles  begin.  He  pays  the  added  liv- 
ing and  travel  costs  as  a  legislator  away 
from  his  home  town,  but  cannot  claim 
them  as  business  deductions  because  the 
law  has  moved  his  "home"  to  the  State 
capital.  Hence  the  compensation  which 
Vermont  pays  him  as  reimbursement  for 
exp>enses  becomes  taxable  income.  Then 
comes  the  second  blow.  Because  this 
compensation — without  deductions — ex- 
ceeds (1,200,  though  by  not  very  much, 
the  social  security  laws  withdraw  his  old 
age  benefits  for  that  year. 

The  net  practical  result  is  that  his  leg- 
islative service  costs  him  the  amount  of 


his  withdrawn  old  age  benefits  and  the 
income  tax  paid  on  the  amounts  in- 
tended to  cover  added  living  azid  travel 
costs. 

My  bin  wo%iId  correct  this  by  idacln? 
the  retiree- legislator  on  the  same  ex- 
pense deduction  b.'isLs  as  his  colleagues 
who  maintain  business  connections  in 
their  home  towns  and.  probably,  can  bet- 
ter afford  the  costs  of  public  service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 

The  bill  (S.  1498)  to  amend  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
inject to  the  situs  of  the  home,  for  in- 
come tax  purposes,  of  members  of  State 
legislatures,  introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949,  RELATINO  TO  PAR- 
ITY PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  BASIC 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which,  in  my  opinion,  if  approved  by  the 
Congiess  and  enacted,  will  go  far 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  appeal  to  both  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  and  to  help  the  Government 
get  out  of  the  business  of  farming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1499)  to  provide  full  parity 
price  support  for  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities, limit  support  for  basic  and 
nonbasic  commodities  to  $10,000  per  pro- 
ducer, and  repeal  authority  for  market- 
ing quotas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

in  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I  of  the 

Agrlcult\iral  Act  of  1940  la  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"xrrLE    I BASIC    ACKICULTU»AL    COMMODrni» 

'•Section  1.  (s)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  called  the  'Secretary')  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  available 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations 
price  support  to  producers  for  any  crop  of 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity  at  the  par- 
ity price  of  the  commodity. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price 
BvppoTt  shall  be  made  available  to  produc- 
ers for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  at  such  level  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  level  at  which  price  support 
is  made  available  tor  com.  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  feeding  value  of  such  com- 
modity in  relation  to  com.  and  the  other 
factors   set  forth   in   section   401(b)    hereof. 

"(c)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  under  this  section  for  any  commod- 
ity produced  on  any  farm,  the  acreage  on 
such  farm  devoted  to  crops  for  which  price 
support  is  available  shall  be  reduced  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  commodity 
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Is  harvested  below  the  acreage  normally  de- 
voted to  such  crops  on  such  farm  by  an 
acreage  determined  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section. The  Secretary  shall  for  each  cal- 
endar year  on  the  basis  of  the  i>ast  produc- 
tion of  the  farm,  crop  rotation  practices,  and 
other  relevant  factors,  determine^ 

"(1)  the  acreage  on  the  farm  required  to 
be  devoted  to  crops  for  which  price  support 
will  be  available  if  the  gross  income  for  the 
farm  from  such  crops  Is  to  equal  $10,000;  and 

"(2)  the  acreage  on  the  farm  which  nor- 
mally would  be  devoted  to  such  crops. 

"The  amount  of  reduction  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  10  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  by  which  the  acreage  determined 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  exceeds 
the  acreage  determined  under  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  farm  operator  of  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  acreages 
determined  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  and 
the  crops  for  which  price  support  will  be 
available  as  early  as  practicable  before  the 
planting  season.  For  the  puri>ose  of  this 
subsection,  acreage  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  been  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity  In  order  to  carry 
out  a  contract  entered  into  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  shall  be  considered 
(A)  acreage  normally  devoted  to  that  com- 
modity, and  (B)  acreage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  that  commodity.  If  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  give  notice  or  announce  that 
price  support  will  be  available  for  a  crop 
prior  to  the  time  such  crop  is  planted  on  the 
farm,  such  crop  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
one  for  which  price  support  is  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  sutMection  with  respect 
to  such  farm." 

Sec.  2.  'Htle  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  title  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sac.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  sup- 
port made  available  under  this  Act  to  any 
producer  for  any  year  (including  any  price 
support  made  available  to  any  other  entity 
to  the  extent  of  such  producer's  beneficial 
Interest  therein  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) shall  not  exceed  $10,000." 

SBC.  3.  Subtitles  B  and  C  of  title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are 
repealed. 

SBC.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  be- 
ginning with  commodities  produced  in  1960. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  read 
much  in  our  newspapers  and  in  many 
national  publications  these  days  about 
our  ever-growing  surpluses  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  storing  at  the  cost 
of  $1.5  million  per  day.  We  hear  and 
read  much  also  about  recommendations 
from  various  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions about  plans  which  would  solve  the 
problem  of  the  family  farmer.  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  face  up  to  thi5  problem  and  send 
to  the  President  legislation  which  will 
help  the  family  farmer  attain  the  full 
parity  of  income  to  which  he  is  entitled 
and  which  will  start  making  realistic 
progress  toward  the  permanent  solution 
to  our  farm  problem. 

I  introduce  a  bill  which  I  feel  would 
achieve  these  objectives.  It  will  pri- 
marily benefit  the  family  farmer  and  the 
family-size  farmer  only,  but  its  over- 
all effect  should  be  helpful  to  farmers 
generally.  I  have  long  felt  that  our 
present  and  preceding  programs,  while 
giving  support  to  all  farmers,  often  made 
their  greatest  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  those  large  farm  operators 
who  needed  the  least  amount  of  help. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides price  support  at  full  parity  on  the 


basic  crops,  but  limits  price  support  on 
all  commodities  for  any  one  producer 
for  any  one  year  to  $10,000.  Any  com- 
modities which  the  farmer  sells  over  that 
amount  would  be  sold  on  the  open  market 
and  without  the  direct  benefit  of  price 
supports.  In  other  words,  the  small  fam- 
ily-size operator  would  receive  full 
parity  price  supports  for  $10,000  of  his 
basic  commodity  production,  which  I  be- 
heve  is  about  the  average  income  for 
what  is  known  as  a  typical  family-size 
farm  operation. 

My  proposal  would  also  do  away  with 
the  many  rigid  rules  and  regulations  on 
allotments  and  quotas  which  have  been  a 
source  of  irritation  to  our  farm  oper- 
ators. In  order  to  participate  in  the 
price-support  program  up  to  $10,000,  the 
farm  operator  must  agree  to  take  out  of 
production  of  price-supported  crops  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  acreage  by  which 
the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such 
crops  exceeds  that  required  to  produce 
$10,000.  This  acreage  can  be  placed  m 
the  conservation  reserve,  or  if  not  m  the 
reserve,  it  must  be  diverted  to  non-price- 
supported  crops.  By  taking  this  acre- 
age out  of  production,  there  will  not  be 
unlimited  planting  and  a  continuous  in- 
creasing of  the  surplus.  By  permitting 
the  commodities  to  be  sold  on  the  market 
after  the  amount  under  support  is  cared 
for,  farmers  can  expand  their  income  by 
additional  production  once  they  have  met 
their  obligation  of  retiring  10  percent 
of  their  acres  from  production  of  price- 
supported  crops.  This  should  also  aid  in 
building  a  larger  foreign  market  for 
American  farm  products.  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  give 
consideration  to  this  legislative  proposal 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  maintain 
financial  stability  for  the  family  farmer 
and  make  the  bounty  of  our  producers 
available  for  consumption  instead  of  for 
storage.  It  should  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
farm  programs  to  the  Government,  while 
at  the  same  time  definitely  increasing  the 
net  income  of  family-type  farmers. 


REGULATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
IN  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  TO,  FROM.  AND  BE- 
TWEEN POINTS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
"grandfather "  rights  for  certain  motor 
carriers  and  freight  forwarders  operat- 
ing in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and 
the  other  States  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  certain  water  carriers  operating 
within  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1509)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide  "grandfather"   rights   for   certain 


motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders 
operating  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska 
and  the  other  States  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  certain  water  carriers  operating 
within  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnttson 
is  as  follows: 

INTKHSTATE   COMMEKCE   COMMISSION. 

Wa-shington.  DC,  March  6.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Warhen  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  VJS.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  23,  1958,  requesting  the 
Commission's  views  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  to.  from,  and  between  points 
In  Alaslca  upon  its  becoming  a  State,  former 
Chairman  Preas  advised  you  by  letter  dated 
August  7.  1958,  that  the  Commission  would 
be  able  initially  to  administer  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  related  acts,  without  the 
need  for  urgent  legislation,  that  it  would 
continue  to  study  the  matter,  and.  at  a  later 
date,  submit  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  it  deems  necessary  and  desirable  In  the 
public  Interest,  including  a  recommendation 
that  the  Government-owned  Alaska  Railroad 
be  made  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  rates,  service,  and 
safety  of  operation.  The  Commission  also 
stated  on  page  135  of  its  72d  annual  report 
that  It  was  keeping  itself  cvirrently  informed 
of  the  situation  by  means  of  continuing  sur- 
veys, and  that  at  a  later  date  it  would  sub- 
mit its  recommendations,  together  with  draft 
bills,  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 

As  you  may  know,  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  the  Commission  sent  a  survey  team, 
headed  by  Commissioner  Walrath.  to  Alaska 
where  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  mem- 
bers of  the  team  held  conferences  and  open 
meetings  with  public  officials,  carriers,  ship- 
pers, and  other  interested  persons.  The 
Commission,  on  November  1,  1958,  also 
opened  a  field  office  in  Anchorage  to  advise 
carriers,  shippers,  and  interested  public  offi- 
cials with  respect  to  Federal  regulation  of 
motor  transportation.  In  addition,  an  infor- 
mation bulletin  was  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  guidance  of  those  who  would 
become  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  and  related  acts,  upon  the  admission  of 
Alaska  as  a  State.  A  copy  of  that  bulletin 
was  transmitted  to  you  for  yoxir  information 
on  November  14.  1958. 

As  a  result  of  our  further  survey  and 
studies  we  are  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  there  can  be  no  effective  regulation  of 
surface  transportation  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  within  Alaska  and  between 
Alaska  and  the  other  States  unless  such 
transportation  is  subject  to  the  same  unlfoma 
regulation  as  similar  transportation  within 
and  between  all  of  the  other  States.  In  oxir 
previous  correspondence  and  reports  on  this 
subject  we  pointed  out  that  the  Government- 
owned-and-operated  Alaska  Railroad,  the 
principal  transportation  facility  in  Alaska, 
was  not  subject  to  regulation  by  any  regu- 
latory agency  and  that  it  would  not  become 
subject  to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction,  nor. 
presumably,  to  that  of  the  new  State  upon 
its  admission  into  the  Union. 

We  also  pointed  out  in  our  prior  communi- 
cations that,  under  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act,  the  Commission  would  have  no  juris- 
diction over  water  transportation  between 
ports  in  Alaska  and  other  ports  in  the  United 
States  upon  the  admission  of  the  Territory 
as  a  State.  It  further  appears  that  the 
Commission   also   has    no   jurlEdiction   over 
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water  transportation  In  Interstate  eommerce 
between  port*  In  Alaska  over  the  high  seaa. 
Under  the  Statehood  Act  water  transporta- 
tion between  Alaska  and  the  other  States 
by  regular-route  common  carriers  continues 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  The  Federal  Maritime  Board  does 
not  issue  certificates  or  permits  authorizing 
water  carrier  operations.  In  fact,  the 
Board  exercises  no  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
over  contract  carriers  by  water  nor  over  Ir- 
regular-route water  common  carriers.  A 
regulatory  void  therefore  continues  to  exist 
with  respect  to  water  transportation  between 
Alaska  and  other  U.S.  ports,  and  between 
Alaskan  ports  over  the  high  seas.  Insofar  as 
these  carriers  are  concerned. 

During  Its  trip  the  Commission's  sxirvey 
team  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  freight 
forwarding  or  motor-carrier  brolcerage  oper- 
aUons  In  Alaska.  Thus,  while  one  small  rail 
carrier,  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad 
(a  Canadian  carrier  operating  about  20  miles 
In  Alaska)  and  water  carriers  operating  in 
Interstate  commerce  within  Alaska  (except 
over  the  high  seas)  are  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  motor  transportation  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  is  the  only  Important 
operation  in  Alaska  which  has  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Commission's  Jurirdlction  since 
Its  admission  to  statehood.  We  believe  it 
also  Important  to  point  cut  In  this  connec- 
tion that,  Insofar  as  we  can  determine,  there 
are  no  present  plans  for  the  regulation  of 
Intrastate  transportation  by  the  new  State, 
except  possibly  the  transportation  of  persons 
by  motor  vehicle  which  was  subject  to  some 
measure  of  regulation  by  the  Territorial 
government. 

With  the  competitive  struggle  between  the 
Alaska  Railroad  and  the  motor  carriers  for 
the  limited  amount  of  trafSc  moving  In 
Alaska,  it  is  our  view  that  there  can  be  no 
effective  or  equitable  regulation  of  surface 
transportation  in  the  new  State  as  long  as  one 
of  the  major  competitive  modes  Is  subjected 
to  a  full  measure  of  regulation  while  its 
chief  competitor  remains  completely  free 
from  any  regulatory  control,  either  Federal 
or  State.  To  allow  this  situation  to  persist 
is  not.  In  our  opinion,  in  the  public  Interest 
since  It  will  encourage  and  tend  to  perpetuate 
destructive  competitive  practices,  contrary 
to  the  national  transportation  policy,  and 
will  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
Alaska  economy. 

Failure  to  provide  for  regulation  of  a 
major  competitive  operation  coupled  with 
split  or  only  partial  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  two  other  modes  is  not  conducive  to  sim- 
ple or  uniform  regulation.  Under  the  law 
as  It  now  exists,  a  number  of  unusual  and 
complex  problems  arise  in  connection  with 
the  movement  of  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  other  States.  On 
some  of  the  traffic  the  Commission  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  motor  movement  at  both 
ends  or  over  the  rail  movement  at  the  south- 
ern end,  but  none  over  the  intervening  water 
movement.  On  other  traffic  it  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  movement  by  water  to  ports  at 
the  southern  end,  but  none  (except  to  a 
limited  extent  over  rail-water  rates)  over  the 
subsequent  water  movement  to  Alaska  and 
none  over  the  movement  by  the  major  rail 
farllity  In  Alaska.  Within  Alaska  itself  the 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over  motor 
movements  and  water  movements  (except 
over  the  high  seas)  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  but  none  over  movements  by  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  Contract  carriage  and 
irrcguiar-route  common  carriage  by  water 
b?tween  Alaska  and  the  other  States,  and 
b?tween  ports  in  Alaska  over  the  high  seas 
like  traffic  over  the  Alaska  Railroad  Is  not. 
as  indicated  above,  subject  to  economic  regu- 
lation by  any  governmental  agency. 

It  U  highly  doubtful  that  the  public  In- 
terest will  best  be  served  by  such  a  regulatory 
patchwork.    We  therefore  recommend  to  the 


Congress  that  all  forms  of  surface  trmnapor- 
tatlon.  and  all  carriers  constituting  parts  of 
routes  between  Alaska  and  the  other  States. 
be  brought  within  the  same  regulatory 
scheme  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Draft  bills  designed  to  give  effect  to  our  rec- 
ommendations in  this  connection  (desig- 
nated as  draft  bills  A  and  B  respectively)  are 
submitted  herewith  for  your  consideration 
for  introduction. 

Draft  bin  A  would,  in  brief,  transfer  from 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  the  Commis- 
sion Jurisdiction  over  regular-route  water 
common  carriers  op>eratlng  in  interstate 
commerce  between  ports  in  Alaska  and  other 
U.S.  ports,  and  between  ports  in  Alaska  over 
the  high  seas.  It  would  also  subject  to  Com- 
mission regulation  contract  carriers  and 
Irregular-route  conunon  carriers  by  water 
operating  between  those  ports.  Since  the 
Maritime  Board  regulates  as  water  carriers 
certain  persons  who  do  not  operate  vessels, 
but  who  appear  to  be  in  the  category  of 
freight  forwarders  as  defined  in  part  IV  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  proposed 
amendments  are  also  designed  to  place  each 
operator  in  its  proper  category.  "Grand- 
father" rights  are  provided  for  the  protection 
of  such  carriers  and  persons. 

Draft  bill  B  would  amend  the  so-called 
Alaska  Railroad  Act  (48  U.S.C.  sec.  301)  to 
provide  that,  effective  180  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
Alaska  Railroad  shall  become  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  part  I  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act,  and  related  acta,  except  that  the 
Commission's  approval  would  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  extension  of  its  lines  or  for 
the  issuance  of  securities.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  also  subject  the  Alaska 
Railroad  to  acts  relating  to  the  safety  of 
railroad  operations  and  the  statute  commonly 
known  as  the  Transportation  of  Explosives 

Act  (18  U.S.C.  sees.  831-835). 

Also  submitted  herewith  is  draft  bill  C. 
In  respect  of  which  we  particularly  urge  your 
early  consideration  for  introduction  and  for 
early  action  by  the  Congress.  This  proposed 
bill  would  provide  grandfather  rights  for 
motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders  operat- 
ing to,  from,  and  within  Alaska  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  water  carriers 
operating  in  Interstate  commerce  within 
Alaska,  except  for  water  carriers  operating 
between  Alaskan  ports  over  the  high  seas. 
These  are  the  carriers  which  became  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  related 
acts  upon  the  advent  of  Alaskan  statehood. 
Except  for  seasonal  operations  or  Interrup- 
tions In  service  over  which  a  carrier  had  no 
control,  the  critical  date  of  the  grandfather 
provisions  is  August  26,  1958.  the  date  on 
which  the  people  of  Alaska  voted  In  favor  of 
statehood. 

With  the  exception  of  freight  forwarders, 
ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act.  1935,  it  has  been  the  consistent  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  to  provide  grandfather 
rights  to  existing  carriers  whenever  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act  has  been  extended  to 
additional  carriers.  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
Similar  grandfather  provisions  should  be  en- 
acted for  the  protection  of  those  carriers. 
Including  freight  forwarders,  which  became 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and 
related  acts,  by  reason  of  the  admission  of 
Alaska  to  statehood. 

Draft  bill  C  Is  also  designed  to  clarify  the 
status  of  motor  carriers  operating  between 
points  in  Alaska  and  the  other  States  through 
Canada.  In  addition.  It  would  amend  section 
418  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  au- 
thorize freight  forwarders  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  water  carriers 
operating  between  ports  In  Alaska  and  other 
ports  In  the  United  States,  and  between  ports 
in  Alaska  over  the  high  seas,  which  they 
cannot  lawfully  do  under  existing  law. 

The  Commission  would  appreciate  your  u- 
slstance    in    introducing    these    bills    aad 


giving  them  early  consideration.     If  there 
is  anything  further  the  Commission  can  do 
in  this  respect,  please  advise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KKNKrTH  H.  TVOQLB. 

Chairman. 


INCREASED  EXPENDITURES.  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1959,  UNDER  SPECIAL 
MILK   PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  authorized  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  the  fiscal  year  1969  under 
the  special  milk  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  in  the 
House,  Representative  Johnson,  that  the 
House  has  passed  H.R.  5247.  an  Identi- 
cal bill,  to  Increase  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  special  milk  programs  not 
to  exceed  $75  million  for  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  Introduced  by  me  and 
excerpts  from  the  House  committee  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  excerpts  from  the  House  report  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcori). 

The  bill  (S.  1510)  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorized maximum  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  under  the  special  milk 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hout*  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72 
Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1968.  not  to  exceed  $78,000,000.  and  for  each 
of  the  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to 
exceed  •75,000.000  of  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  In  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child -care  centers,  settle- 
ment hotjses.  summer  camps,  and  similar 
nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children." 

The  excerpts  from  the  House  report 
presented  by  Mr.  Wiley  are  as  follows: 

PtniPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  increase  by 
•3  million  the  rrmxlmum  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
the  special  school  milk  program  authorized 
by  section  201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  and  Public  Law  86-478.  The  law  now 
authorize*  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $75  mil- 
lion of  CCC  funds  for  this  program  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  From  a  survey  Just 
completed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
it  appears  that  somewhat  more  money  will  be 
required  to  continue  the  program  at  its  pres- 
ent level  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  bill,  accordingly,  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  up  to  $78  million  of  CCC  funds 
for  the  program  during  this  fiscal  year.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  authorization  is  permis- 
sive. The  Secretary  will  use  the  additional 
funds  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  program  at  Its  prevent  level. 

HlSToaT   or   THK    PKOGBAK 

The  special  milk  program  was  first  author- 
ized in  the  revised  dairy  price  support  pro- 
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Tlslons  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1854  which 
was  enacted  into  law  in  August  of  that  year. 
The  details  of  the  program  were  announced 
by  the  Department  in  early  September,  as 
schools  were  about  to  open  for  the  fall  term. 
Despite  the  short  time  available  to  State 
educational  agencies  and  individual  schools 
to  lay  plans  for  a  new  or  enlarged  milk  serv- 
ice, over  41,000  schools  entered  the  program 
that  first  year.  Almost  450  million  half 
pints  were  distributed  under  the  program 
and  expenditures  totaled  $17.1  million. 

The  original  program  was  limited  to 
schools,  and  after  consultation  with  both 
dairy  and  school  officials,  major  modifications 
were  made  In  the  program  for  Its  second  year 
of  operation.  These  modifications  were  un- 
dertaken, first,  to  permit  a  more  effective  use 
of  CCC  funds  in  reducing  prices  to  chil- 
dren and.  second,  to  provide  for  additional 
simplifications  in  records  and  reports  at  the 
school  level. 

The  modified  program  was  Immediately 
successful  and  the  volume  of  milk  moving 
under  the  program  increased  more  than 
threefold  in  the  second  year — to  almost  1.4 
billion  half  pints.  The  number  of  schools 
Increased  from  41,000  to  62,000  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  CCC  funds  rose  from  $17.1  nrll- 
llon  to  almost  $46  million  In  fiscal  year  1066. 
The  program  provisions  for  schools — where 
milk  is  sold  as  a  separately  priced  item— has 
continued  unchanged  since  the  second  year 
of  operation.  Within  the  maximum  rates 
established  by  the  Department,  these  schools 
are  reimbvu^ed  for  reducing  the  selling 
price  to  children  below  the  cost  of  the  milk 
and  for  the  expenses  they  Inciu"  In  distribut- 
ing the  milk  (such  as  the  purchase  of  milk 
service  equipment,  labor,  straws,  etc.) .  From 
the  outset  the  maxlmimi  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment has  been  4  cents  per  half  pint  for 
schools  participating  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program,  but  they  do  not  receive  any 
payment  for  the  half  pint  of  milk  that  is 
served  as  part  of  a  type-A  lunch.  Schools  not 
participating  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program  can  receive  up  to  3  cents  per  half 
pint  for  the  milk  served  to  children. 

The  legislation  passed  in  1956,  which  con- 
tinued the  program  through  June  30.  1958. 
also  extended  it  to  nonprofit  summer  camps, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  child-care  in- 
stitutions. About  3.000  camps  participated 
In  the  program  last  summer  and  reimburse- 
ments totaled  about  $650,000.  Although 
camp  and  institutional  operations  are  small 
In  relation  to  the  school  program,  the  pro- 
gram has  made  it  possible  for  these  groups  to 
provide  a  much  more  adequate  milk  service 
for  children. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
the  program  from  its  Inception  through  fiscal 
year  1958.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  80,000  schools  and  other  out- 
lets participating  in  the  program  in  the  cur- 
rent (1069)  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  the  t>ellef  of  the  eommittee  that 
some  SUtes  may  not  use  quite  all  the  funds 
available  to  them  so  that  there  will  be  some 
small  amount  which  can  be  allocated  to 
other  States,  thus  permitting  the  full  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  with  the  $3  million 
additional  authorization  contained  in  the 
bm  as  amended,  although  the  State  esti- 
mates add  up  to  a  deficit  of  approximately 
$380,000  more  than  that  amount. 

The  committee  emphwlaes  that  the  addi- 
tional $3  million  is  merely  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  and  will  be  used  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  finds  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  out  the  program  as 
IH-eeenUy  scheduled. 

BKPASTMXNnU.    I'OSn'IUW 

Witnesses  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appeared  at  the  hearing  on  this  matter 
and  frankly  outlined  the  npiCL  growth  of 
the  special  milk  program  and  tlM  appsnct 
need  for  mors  funds  than  prcsenUy  pto* 
vided  to  carry  out  this  jsar's  jtrogram.  Th«y 
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did  not  request  the  additional  authoriza- 
tion contained  In  this  blU  but  held  out  the 
hope  that  the  program  could  be  contained 
within  the  present  maximum  authorization 
by  adjustment  or,  if  necessary,  curtailment 
of  the  State  programs. 

CHAKGXS  IN    KXirmra   LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  Xin 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  blU  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
omitted  Is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new 
matter  is  printed  in  Italic,  and  existing  law 
in  which  no  change  is  proposed  Is  shown  in 
roman) : 

Public  Law  85^78,  85th  Concrzss.  8.  3342, 
Jm.T  1.  1968 
An  act  to  continue  the  special  milk  program 
for  children  In  the  interest  of  improved 
nutrition  by  fostering  the  consiunptlon  of 
fluid  milk  In  the  schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  [each  of 
the  three  fi.scal  years  In  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1968,  and  ending  June  30,  19611  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1958.  not  to 
exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to  exceed  $75,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1) 
in  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade 
and  under;  and  (2)  In  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non- 
profit institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children.  Amounts  expended 
hereunder  and  tinder  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  last  sentence  of  section  201(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  amounts  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  price- 
support  program. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO   FARM   CREDIT 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  two  farm 
credit  bills,  one  relating  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  and  the  other  to  the 
status  of  all  farm  credit  banks — Federal 
land  banks.  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  banks  for  cooperatives — and 
their  employees  xmder  various  Federal 
laws. 

The  bill  relating  to  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  the  responsibility  for  making  ap- 
praisals for  land  bank  loans  from  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks.  After  more  than  40 
years  experience,  it  is  believed  that  the 
land  banks  are  ready  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility and  that  their  doing  so  will 
improve  the  efficiency  of  their  lending 
sarice.  There  would  also  be  transferred 
to  to  the  land  banks  the  staff  of  ap- 
praisers now  employed  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  except  for  a 
small  number  who  would  be  retained  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  es- 
tablish appraisal  standards  and  to  see 
that  the  bank  appraisers  follow  those 
standards  in  nxaking  their  appraisals. 
The  other  bill  would  simply  clarify  the 
status  of  the  farm  credit  banks  and 
their  employees  tn  relation  to  the  various 
laws  relating  to  the  United  States  and 
iti  cmployeet.  Ttie  need  for  this  has 
been  commpnted  upon   by  both   the 


Comptroller  General  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give 
the  boards  of  directors  and  ofBcers  of 
the  farm  credit  banks  in  each  of  the 
12  districts  greater  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  management  of  the 
banks,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953.  The  1953 
act  established  two  important  objectives 
for  the  cooperative  Federal  farm  credit 
system:  First,  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate increased  borrower  participation  in 
the  management,  control,  and  ultimate 
ownership  of  the  farm  credit  banks  and 
local  associations  of  the  system;  and 
second,  to  provide  means  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  remaining  Government  cap- 
ital in  the  system.  The  Farm  Credit 
Acts  of  1955  and  1956  provided  most 
of  the  legislation  needed  to  accomplish 
those  objectives.  These  two  bills  are 
needed  fully  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
which  the  Congress  set  for  itself  in  1953, 
to  improve  the  eaciency  of  the  lending 
service  and  to  clarify  the  application 
of  certain  Federal  laws. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  appraisers 
who  would  be  transferred  under  the  land 
bank  bill  are  now  in  the  competitive 
civil  service  and  all  of  them  are  covered 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  program. 
Upon  their  transfer  to  the  Federal  land 
banks,  the  appraisers  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  employment  conditions  as 
other  bank  employees  and  would  con- 
tinue under  the  civil  service  retirement 
program  as  long  as  they  work  for  the 
banks.  The  appraisers  involved  in  the 
transfer  are  now  located  in  the  field 
and  each  would  continue  to  work  in  the 
same  farm  credit  district  in  which  he  is 
now  located.  The  appraisers  would  be 
transferred  at  their  present  salaries  and 
all  leave  accumulations  would  be  trans- 
ferred with  them.  Thus,  the  bill  itself 
would  preserve  the  rights  of  those  ap- 
praisers involved  in  the  transfer. 

The  second  bill  would  clarify  the  pres- 
ent uncertain  status  of  the  employees  of 
all  farm  credit  banks.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  Federal  employees  for  ptir- 
poses  of  some  Federal  laws  and  not  for 
others.  They  are  presently  in  schedule 
A  of  the  excepted  civil  service  and  are 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram. Their  salaries,  however,  are  paid 
directly  by  the  banks  from  their  earnings 
and  not  from  U.S.  Treasury  funds. 

This  bill  would  declare  the  farm  credit 
bank  employees  to  be  non-Federal,  except 
that  all  those  covered  by  the  civil  service 
retirement  prc^ram  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation  would  continue  under 
such  retirement  program  as  long  as  they 
are  employed  by  the  banks.  Thus,  no 
employee  of  these  banks  would  be  denied 
any  retirement  or  related  rights  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  On  the  contrary, 
their  present  uncertain  status  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  program  would  be 
resolved  so  as  to  assure  their  continued 
coverage  thereunder. 

Under  present  law,  the  banks  and  their 
employees  are  federally  supenrised  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  overall  super- 
vision of  the  farm  credit  system.  Such 
responsibility  for  supervision  would  con- 
tinue undiminished  under  the  terms  of 
these  bills. 
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"Rie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ellkndkr 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Aikkm)  (by  re- 
quest) ,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

8. 1513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  to  transfer  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing appraisals  from  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration to  the  Federal  land  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1513.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
and  their  ofBcers  and  employees  with  respect 
to  certain  laws  applicable  generally  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  officers  and  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Cask],  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  may  be  added  as  cosponsors. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION A(7r  OP  1959—  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Murray,  ndr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Neubercer,  Mr. 
Gresn,  Mr.  Orueninc,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Pastore,  and  Mr.  Hartke)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5640)  to 
extend  the  time  during  which  certain  in- 
dividuals may  continue  to  receive  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


NEED  FOR  BEriTER  STATE  PARK 
SYSTEMS  IN  PUBLIC  LAND 
STATES — ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS   OP    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Bible.  Cannon,  and  Allott 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1436)  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  act  of  June  14,  1926.  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat.  173:  43 
U.S.C.,  sec.  869),  introduced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
MSTT  on  March  16,  1959. 


INCORPORATION  OP  AORKJUL- 
TURAL  HALL  OP  FAME— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  18,  1959,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  was  added  as 
an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1449)  to  incorporate  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson 
on  March  18, 1959. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS'   AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL    CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 
Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  such  time  as 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  to  establish 
a  Standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  the  Senate,  submitted  by  me  on 
January  12,  1959,  Is  reprinted,  the  names 
Of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate bill  1188,  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
E.  Tenzler,  Ernest  Gallo,  and  Julio  R. 
Oallo,  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  At  a  recent 
meetinr:  of  the  committee  this  bill  was 
ccisidered  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  the 
committee  authorized  and  directed  the 
chairman  to  request  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  this  bill  since 
it  involved  tax  matters  and  certain  spe- 
cifically named  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  which  more  prop- 
erly comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  1188.  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Herman  E.  Tenzler,  Ernest  Gallo,  and 
Julio  R.  Gallo. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  that  matter 
has  been  cleared,  I  take  it,  with  the 
committee? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes.  that  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OP 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
PRCXJRAM  (S.  DOC.  NO.  18) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  To 
Study  Nthe  Military  Assistance  Program, 
together  with  the  letter  of  transmittal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  ON  KE- 
WAUNEE HARBOR.  WISCONSIN, 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  19) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ai-my,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
February  2,  1959,  from  the  CThief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and' 
an  illustration,  on  a  review  of  report  on 
Kewaunee  Harbor.  Wisconsin,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  adopted  May  24.  1956.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
Illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
Xjetter     from     Representative     Jamcs    C. 
Weight,  Jr.,  carrying  an  Easter  message. 
By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
Newsletter  on  four  major  problems  facing 
the  Nation,  released  by  him  on  March  23 
1959. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
Press  release  concerning  address  delivered 
by  Representative  Rkuss,  of  Wisconsin. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 


SENATOR  JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  CHAM- 
PION OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  here  in  the  United  States 
Senate  represent  constituencies  partially 
made  up  of  Indian  populations.  The 
Indian  tribal  groups  in  this  country  have 
the  greatest  heritage  of  any  ethnic  group 
in  the  United  States,  yet  they  are  in 
many  instances  forced  to  live  under  the 
most  impoverished  conditions  and  be- 
cause of  the  social  strata  in  which  they 
Uve  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  improve  themselves. 

The  present  Federal  Indian  policy  has 
not,  in  my  estimation,  done  too  much  to 
improve  this  situation;  that  policy  has 
been  one  of  trying  to  push  termination 
and  relocation  too  fast  and  too  soon. 
Too  little  attention  is  being  given  to 
economic  development  and  improvement 
of  health  standards. 

In  recent  months  PMIeral  Indian  pol- 
icy appears  to  have  shifted  into  lower 
gear.  But  If  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 12  can  be  adopted,  the  future  for 
the  American  Indian  will  become 
brighter.  The  leader  and  undisputed 
champion  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  our  Indians  is  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  and  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  James  E.  Murray. 

Senator  Murray  has  for  many  years 
been  the  counselor  and  confidant  of  the 
Indian  Tribes  in  our  State  of  Montana, 
as  well  as  the  entire  West.  Under  his 
leadership  much  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  on  reservations: 
and  under  his  continued  leadership,  with 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neubercer], 
they  will  see  that  greater  opportunities 
are  offered  to  our  Indian  brothers.  The 
Indian  Is  America's  first  citizen,  and  Sen- 
ator Murray  will  do  his  utmost  to  see 
that  the  Indian  people  can  assume  this 
role  with  pride  and  confidence. 

A  recent  comprehervsive  study  of  In- 
dian land  sales  is  only  one  example  of 
the  fine  reappraisals  of  our  Federal  In- 
dian policy  under  the  guidance  of  Sen- 
ator Murray. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  portion  of  the  February 
1959  Issue  of  Indian  Affairs,  enUUed 
"Senator  Murray  Reports,"  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressionai.  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bkmatob  Mvuut  RspoKra 
Conspicuous  among  the  men  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  Federal  Indian  policy  conform 
to   Indian   aspirations   are   Senator   James 
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MuBSAT,  Of  Montana,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Aslfistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Roger  L.  Ernst.  We  Invited  each  of  them 
to  speak  In  this  newsletter.  Senator  Mua- 
RAT  sent  us  the  article  which  appears  as  our 
lead  story.  We  are  privileged  to  print  It. 
Secretary  Ernst  was  In  Arizona  when  we 
asked  his  of&ce  for  a  communication  for  our 
readers.  Through  his  office  we  received  the 
statement  that  we  are  happy  to  print  cm  our 
editorial  page. 

Individual  Indian  trust  land  alienation  Is 
passing  out  of  Indian  ownership  at  a  po- 
tentially disastrous  rate. 

Under  a  Federal  policy  of  recognizing  and 
speeding  applications  for  sale  of  lands  al- 
lotted to  Indians  more  than  70  years  ago,  the 
past  10  years  have  seen  a  decrease  in  in- 
dividually owned  Indian  trust  land  of  3,- 
307.217  acres,  while  tribal  trust  land  in- 
creased by  1,213.307  acres.  The  net  Iom  of 
triist  land  to  the  American  Indian  was 
2.093.909  acres.  More  than  1  million 
acres  were  lost  In  the  Billings,  Mont.,  and 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  areas  alone.  Also,  of 
529.991  acres  set  aside  for  Indians  In  the 
United  States  140,350  acres  are  not  being 
used  for  the  bene&t  of  the  Indians.  Dur- 
ing the  10-year  period,  1954  was  a  peak  year 
for  sales  of  Individual  Indian  trust  land, 
when  nearly  600,000  acres  were  removed 
from  all  trust  statiis. 

These  facts  emerge  from  an  800 -page  re- 
port, "Indian  Land  Transactions:  An  Analy- 
sis of  the  Problems  and  Effects  of  our  IM- 
mlnlshlng  Indian  Land  Base.  1946-57,"  pub- 
lished December  1  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  report  was 
In  the  form  of  a  memorandum  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  E.  Mukrat,  of  Montana.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  whole  committee. 

Senator  Murray's  statement  points  out 
that  few  studies  seem  to  have  been  made 
at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  level  on  the 
subject  of  the  effects  of  Its  land  policy;  that 
bureau  field  officials  do  not  follow  uniform 
procedures  in  passing  on  applications  by  in- 
dividual Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  land, 
and  that  this  situation  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  Federal  Government's  and  the 
Bureau's  position  as  caretakers  of  Indian 
trust  land.  The  Murrat  statement  also  said 
that  Indian  trllaes  should  have  the  benefit 
of  competent  advice  and  competent  studies 
by  the  Bureau's  professional  staff. 

Twelve  pages  of  charts  are  Included,  il- 
lustrating removal  of  land  from  all  trust 
Btatxis  in  the  various  area  offices  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  Data  In  tabular  form 
are  also  avaUable  on  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  on  the  subject  of  land  sales 
sent  to  area  directors  and  superintendents 
in  April  last  year.  For  piu'poses  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire a  moratorlmn  on  land  sales  was 
granted  on  May  28  by  the  Bureau  for  the 
balance  of  the  congressional  session. 

Analysis  of  committee  data  was  made  by 
the  LeglslaUve  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

A  STATEMENT  BT  HON.   JAUZS  E.   MUKSAT 

"To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"During  the  past  4  or  5  years  there  has 
been  grave  concern  over  the  increasing 
alienation  of  Indian  lands  from  trust  status. 
I  was  keenly  aware  of  the  situation  in  my 
own  State  of  Monttma  and  was  Informed 
that  a  similar  situation  existed  In  other 
States.  The  major  apprehension  is  that  de- 
creases In  the  Indian  land  base  will  seriously 
impair  the  effective  use  of  Indian  tribal  and 
Individual  tnist  land  in  terms  of  economic 
land  units. 

"Finding  that  detaUed  statistics  on  the 
extent  of  Indian  trust  land  disposals  were 
not  available  in  Washington.  I  arranged  for 
the  formulation  of  a  questionnaire  which 
would  provide  the  committee  with  the  neces- 
sary  data   for    more    adequate    study.    On 


AprU  17.  1058.  the  q\M»tlozmalre  was  sent  to 
62  agency  offices  and  the  tribual  organlza- 
tk>ns  ot  those  agencies. 

"On  May  13,  18S8.  I  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  Indian  trust  land  sales  until  such  time  as 
this  committee  might  complete  Its  Investiga- 
tion of  the  situation  and  initiate  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  or  other  measures.  On 
May  28,  1958.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hatfield  Chllson  informed  me  that  the  re- 
quested moratorium  would  be  in  effect  for 
the  balance  of  the  congressional  session.  The 
moratoriimi  would  not  apply  to  the  Klamath 
Reservation  of  Oregon  because  the  trust 
status  of  all  allotted  lands  would  terminate 
there  on  August  13,  1958.  and  the  termina- 
tion law  specifically  provides  for  depart- 
mental assistance  to  these  Indians  In  the 
sale  of  their  heirship  lands. 

"The  preliminary  committee  study  elicited 
some  of  the  most  detailed  statistical  data 
that  has  been  collected  in  recent  years  con- 
cerning Indian  trust  land.  Tribal  trust  land 
Increased  by  1,213.307.41  acres  during  the  10 
years  studied  (1948-57),  whUe  Individual 
trust  land  decreased  by  3,307,21738  acres, 
resulting  In  a  net  loss  of  2,093.909.97  acres 
of  trust  land  to  our  Indian  population.  The 
greatest  losses  took  place  within  the  Billings 
and  Aberdeen  areas  with  Billings  alone  ac- 
counting for  a  loss  of  over  1  miUion  acres 
of  individual  Indian  trust  land. 

"The  study  did  not  stop  at  this  point  but 
showed  the  various  means  by  which  the  land 
was  removed  from  trust  status.  Total  acre- 
age removed  from  individual  trust  (3.307,- 
217.38)  included  lands  that  were  sold  to  the 
tribes  and  presumably  remained  In  trust 
status,  thus  not  representing  a  direct  loss 
to  our  Indian  population.  The  prime  objec- 
tive of  this  study  concerned  the  individual 
acreage  removed  from  all  trust  status,  so 
the  statistics  were  refined  to  Include  only 
'sales  to  fee'  and  fee  patent.'  indicating 
complete  removal  from  trust.  Lands  In 
these  categories  are  Individually  owned 
trust  lands.  Under  'sales  to  fee"  the  land  is 
sold  directly  from  trust  status  with  the  fee 
patent  issued  to  the  buyer.  On  the  other 
hand,  lands  categorized  as  'fee  patent'  are 
those  tor  which  the  Indian  owner  was  Issued 
a  fee  patent,  m  both  cases  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  responsibility  ceases  with 
Issuance  of  the  patent.  During  the  10-year 
period  studied  (1948-57),  2,595,413.66  acres 
of  Individual  trust  land  were  completely  re- 
moved from  all  trust  status.  After  subtract- 
ing the  land  acreage  in  the  category  of  'tak- 
ings for  public  purposes,'  the  figure  emerges 
as  2.174.517.85  acres  removed  from  Individual 
trust  status  through  actions  or  approvals 
of  the  Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs.  Therefore, 
at  the  outset  the  questionnaire  verified  two 
major  points:  (1)  An  alarming  acreage  ol 
individual  Indian  trust  land  has  been  re- 
moved from  that  category  during  the  10- 
year  period  and  (2)  'takings  for  public  pur- 
poses' and  'sales  to  tribes'  were  not  the 
major  are«u  of  removal.  After  dividing  the 
period  under  study  into  two  6-year  seg- 
ments I  found  that  while  804,763.84  acres 
were  removed  from  1948  to  1952.  inclusive, 
the  period  from  1953  to  1957  alone  shows 
1,790,649.82  acres  were  renu>ved.  This  shows 
that  my  conco-n  at  the  outset  of  this  study 
was  well  founded — individual  Indian  trust 
land  alienation  is  climbing  at  a  potentially 
disastrous  rate.  The  statistics  by  year  for 
Indian  trust  land  removed  from  tiiat  status 
are  as  follows: 

"1948 99. 121. 86 

1949 152.  176.  11 

1950 100.  646.  84 

1951 296, 000.  64 

1952 157.  919.  89 

1953 302,  650. 44 

1954 675,  778.  41 

1956 388.  777.  89 

1956 235,  627.  72 

1957 287. 815.  36 


"The  magnitude  of  these  removals  raises 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  exercised  Its  authority  wisely  In  granting 
BO  many  applications  for  sales  and  patents. 
Has  the  Bureau  fully  considered  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  on  both  the  tribe  and 
individuals  In  each  case?  I  feel  this  ques- 
tion can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
further  investigation  of  the  committee. 

"One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  In- 
dian land  problem  concerns  key  tracts 
generaUy  considered  Indian  trust  lands, 
which.  If  sold,  would  reduce  the  value  and 
use  of  surrounding  Indian  trust  land.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  sale  of  key  tracts  has 
a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  entire 
Indian  land  problem,  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
Biireau  returns  were  quite  discoxiraglng. 
Major  problems  encountered  on  this  point 
were:  (1)  Lack  of  clarity  In  the  Bureau 
returns,  (2)  varied  understanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Tcey  tract'  by  Bureau 
officials,  (8)  lack  of  sxifflcient  returns  from 
the  tribes,  and  (4)  confusion  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Bureau  versus  tribal  per- 
sonnel. Answers  to  various  questions  on 
the  subject  such  as  *•  •  •  since  1953  there 
were  not  very  many,'  are  Impossible  of  in- 
terpretation. However,  as  stated  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  analyses  *•  •  •  a  much 
clearer  picture  is  needed  of  the  problem  and 
methods  of  ascertaining  accurate  data  from 
which  a  more  conclusive  analysis  can  be 
made.'  I  suggest  the  committee  use  this 
information  as  the  basis  for  future  con- 
sideration of  the  problem. 

"Another  aspect  concerning  the  general 
land  problems  of  our  Indiana  concerns  those 
Federal  lands  acquired  since  1830  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  our  Indian  population. 
As  you  know,  part  of  our  questionnaire  was 
Intended  to  develop  not  only  the  total  acre- 
age of  such  lands  stlU  in  Federal  ownership 
but  how  much  Is  actually  being  used  for  the 
benefit  of  Indltms  at  this  time.  There  are 
529,991.17  acres  of  such  land  now  set  aside 
for  the  Indians,  and  of  this  acreage  389.- 
640.80  acres  are  currently  being  used  by  our 
Indian  population,  leaving  a  balance  of  140,- 
350.37  acres  not  being  used  expressly  for 
the  Indians'  benefit. 

"Bureau  of  Indian  Affair* 
"Applications  for  sale  to  fee  status  or 
patents-ln-fee  filed  by  individual  Indians  are 
a  source  of  concern  not  only  to  the  various 
tribes,  but  to  fellow  Indians  owning  nearby 
trust  land.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  our  prob- 
lems of  tribal  land  acquisition  programs  and 
key  tracts  enter  the  picture.  It  is  at  this 
point  also  that  the  effectiveness  of  Bureau 
op^ations  is  most  felt,  since  its  decision  is 
so  all  important  to  other  Indian  owners  of 
trtist  land.  Reforms  to  our  questionnaire 
show  that  the  Bureau  field  officials  do  not 
follow  the  uniform  procedures  in  passing  on 
an  application  for  sale  or  fee  patent.  In 
some  cases  a  fairly  detaUed  study  is  made, 
while  In  others  the  application  Is  simply 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  In  keeping  with  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  In  particular,  as  guardians  and 
caretakers  of  Indian  trust  land.  Primary 
responslbUlty  for  declsicms  in  this  area  re- 
sides with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
while  the  tribes  should  certainly  be  made 
aware  of  aU  such  action  they  should  also 
have  the  benefit  of  advice  and  competent 
studies  of  the  Bureau's  professional  staff. 
The  committee  might  consider  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
concerning  more  specific  Instruction  and 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  field  officials. 
Such  regulations  would  help  to  bring  about 
a  more  adequate  assumption  of  their  guard- 
ianship responslbUltles  by  Bureau  field  offi- 
cials and  would  undoubtedly  be  of  assistance 
to  the  tribes. 

"While  the  Bureau's  stated  policy  has  been 
to  study  the  "key  tract*  problem,  our  material 
Indicates  a  very  confused  situation  among 
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Bureau  field  offlclalB  who  seem  to  have  vary- 
ing Interpretations  of  what  Is  meant  by  the 
term.  It  Is  my  thought  that  the  committee 
consider  suggesting  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  that  a  much  more  speclflc  defi- 
nition of  the  term  Is  needed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  field  officials.  Such  definition 
might  take  Into  consideration  tracts 
that  may  be  Icey'  to  ( 1 )  tribal  land  acquisi- 
tion programs,  (3)  surrounding  tribal  triist 
land,  and  (3)  adjacent  individual  Indian 
trust  land.  It  would  seem  appropriate  that 
such  a  definition  would  be  formulated  with 
the  most  beneficial  utilization  of  surrounding 
tribal  and  Individual  Indian  trust  land  In 
mind. 

"I  might  bring  It  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention that  the  study  shows  Biireau  field 
officials  and  employees  are  diligently  striving 
to  assist  the  Indians,  but  are  operating  under 
somewhat  of  a  handicap  for  lack  of  more 
speclflc  direction  from  both  the  area  and 
central  offices.  While  I  understand  that 
regulations  cannot  be  so  stringent  as  to  leave 
the  field  official  entirely  without  necessary 
flexibility,  nevertheless,  they  should  not  be 
so  vague  that  various  agencies  are  operating 
by  entirely  different  methods  and  standards. 
Perhaps  the  committee  should  consider  rec- 
onmiendatlons  to  the  Commissioner  which 
would  lead  to  more  spedflc  regulations  con- 
cerning Inilan  land  sales  activities  of  the 
Bureau.  Such  a  coordination  of  Bureau 
activities  would  undoubtedly  assist  In  creat- 
ing a  closer  cooperation  between  tribal  and 
Bureau  officials  at  the  agency  level. 

"Tribal  councils 
"While  I  found  that  some  tribes  had  organ- 
Iced  land  acquisition  programs  and  active 
real-estate  committees,  many  others  had  not. 
The  committee  might  consider  the  possibility 
of  recommending  that  tribal  councils  organ- 
ise such  activities  and  also  make  a  study  of 
Individual  trust  lands  In  their  area.  These 
actions  could  serve  several  purposes:  (1)  The 
Congress  would  have  adequate  up-to-date 
Information  concerning  tribal  land  problems 
and  planning,  (2)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs would  have  a  guide  Indicating  the  objec- 
tives of  the  tribe  In  rounding  out  their  land 
base.  (3)  the  tribe  and  the  Bureau  would 
profit  by  agreeing  on  key  tracts  before  Indi- 
viduals apply  for  fee  patents  or  sales  to  fee 
statiis,  (4)  a  closer  cooperation  and  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems  would  re- 
sult between  tribal  and  Bureau  officials.  It 
Is  hoped  that  should  the  committee  make 
such  a  recommendation  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  will  assist  the  various  tribes  In 
their  planning  and  also  cooperate  with  them 
In  all  future  transactions. 

"Committee 
"I  strongly  recommend  that  the  committee 
continue   this   valuable   study   and   develop 
nu>re  fully  the  problem  areas  that  have  been 
brought  to  light. 

"James  B.  Muuat, 

"Chairman." 

rKDKKAL   POLICT    IN   LOWKB   OEAB 

With  a  hardly  perceptible  whirring  of 
bureaucratic  machinery,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  by  January  of  this  year  was 
obviously  being  shifted  to  a  new,  lower  gear 
in  Its  movement  toward  termination  of  Fed- 
eral protection  of  Indian  tribes. 

A  softening  of  Its  regulations  on  credit  to 
tribes  seeking  to  consolidate  land  programs 
to  Improve  cattle  operations,  and  to  develop 
other  economic  opportunities  for  themselves 
was  one  Indication  of  a  Federal  stay  of  a 
paternal  hand  which  had  been  pushing  the 
tribes  so  rapidly  toward  pseudosolutlons  of 
their  economic  problems  that  It  was  doubtful 
Indian  communities  could  continue  to  sur- 
vive. 

Indian-Interests  organizations,  and  some 
reservation  officials  of  the  Indian  Bureau  still 
hoped  for  %  comprehensive,  down-the-line 
enunciation   of    the   Bureau's   new   overall 


goal.  As  It  was,  they  were  stUl  haTlng  to  de- 
pend upon  recent  Isolated  evidences  of  an 
Indian  policy  change  aa  confirmation  of  In- 
terior Secretary  Fred  A.  Beaton's  statement 
last  September  that: 

"No  Indian  tribe  or  group  should  end  Its 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Oovernment 
unless  such  a  tribe  or  group  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, first,  that  It  understands  the  plan 
under  which  such  a  program  would  go  for- 
ward; and,  second,  that  the  tribe  or  group 
affected  concurs  In  and  supports  the  plan 
proposed." 

The  evidences  of  policy  softening  were 
discernible  in  a  December  grant  of  $500,000 
from  the  Indian  Bureau's  revolving  loan  fund 
to  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota 
for  their  land  consolidation  program,  and 
a  similar  grant  promised  soon  thereafter  to 
the  Oglala  Sioux  at  Pine  Rtdge.  Then,  on 
December  17  came  announcement  of  an  In- 
creased loan  program  to  help  Alaska  natives 
modernize  their  fishing  fieets,  followed  on 
December  31  by  word  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  protection  of  Indian  land 
would  be  extended  for  an  additional  5  years. 
Since  1951  such  extensions  had  been  limited 
to  1  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  made 
plain  In  a  statement  on  May  15  by  Commis- 
sioner aienn  L.  Emmons  that  that  agency 
was  aware  of  the  poverty  of  many  tribes  which 
makes  It  Impossible  for  them,  unaided,  to 
use  their  land  and  other  resources  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  and  this  statement 
said,  explicitly. 

"Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  tribes,  do  not 
now  have  the  financial  resources  needed  for 
a  substantial  land  purchase  program.  The 
Department  and  Bureau  are  now  working 
to  develop  legislative  proposals  which  we  be- 
lieve win  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
these  deterrents." 

This  policy  statement  on  regulations  gov- 
erning the  sale  of  Indian  lands  was  one  of  the 
first  Indications  that  a  modification  was  In 
process  of  the  Interior  Department's  5-year- 
old  contention  that  It  had  no  responsibility 
to  help  the  tribes  preserve  the  land  base  of 
their  communities  by  buying  up  land  that 
poverty  was  forcing  Individual  Indians  to 
sell.  As  recently  as  this  spring  the  Depart- 
ment had  told  one  destitute  tribe  which 
applied  for  such  help  that  the  Government 
could  not  solve  the  problem  of  Individual 
Indian  land  sales,  and  had  advised  the  tribal 
leaders  to  persuade  their  needy  people  to  be 
public-spirited  and  not  convert  land  into 
cash. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  public  evidence 
that  the  Department  was  coming  to  accept 
the  idea  that  loans  from  the  revolving  loan 
fund  could  be  used  to  help  tribes  preserve 
land  In  Indian  ownership  without  violating 
the  right  of  Individual  Indians  to  sell  it. 

In  that  same  month  of  May  1958  Senator 
James  E.  Murrat,  of  Montana,  had  asked  for 
and  received  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  moratorium  on  sales  of  Indian 
lands  In  order  to  circularize  the  tribes  and 
Indian  Bureau  superintendents  with  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  effects  of  the  sales  of  reser- 
vation land  over  a  10-year  period,  from  1948 
to  1967,  upon  the  economy  of  the  Indian  res- 
ervations. The  results  of  the  questionnaire, 
published  elsewhere  in  this  newsletter,  have 
Just  been  released.  Unquestionably,  even 
the  fact  that  the  study  was  under  way  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  top  echelon  officials  look  more 
closely  at  the  Interpretation  of  Oovernment 
Indian  policy  by  Its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  association  had  already  expressed  hope 
after  the  September  policy  enunciation  of 
Interior  Secretary  Fred  A.  Beaton,  that  sub- 
sequent events  would  prove  him  to  be  master 
In  his  own  house,  but  warned  that  the  policy 
would  have  to  be  tested.  In  the  latest  In- 
terior Department  pronouncement  (Dec.  31) 
on   the   subject  of   termination,   extending 


trust  restrictions  from  1  to  6  years.  •  release 
from  the  Department  points  out : 

"Secretary  Beaton  said  the  new  order  re- 
•mphaslaes  the  Department's  recent  reiter- 
ated policy  of  taking  all  precautions  against 
ending  Federal  supervision  over  Indians  be- 
fore they  are  competent  to  end  their  statiu 
as  Federal  wards." 

As  Senator  MiTRaAT's  new  report,  "Indian 
lAnd  Transactions"  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  revealed, 
there  was,  in  his  opinion,  good  cause  to . 
question  the  Judgment  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
In  permitting  so  much  of  the  land  base  of 
the  Indian  tribes  to  be  dissipated,  or  to 
He  Idle  and  unproductive  for  the  Indian 
economy.  Possibly  stemming  from  that  criti- 
cism, the  December  release  of  the  gSOO.OOO 
grant  to  the  Rosebud  Sioux  from  the  Bureau's 
revolving  loan  fund  pointed  up  the  fact 
that  ability  to  obtain  credit  for  land,  cattle, 
and  other  business  operations  is  crucial  to 
the  success  of  any  Indian  endeavor  to  plan 
for  a  community  future,  and  that  the  Oov- 
ernment recognizes  this  fact. 

Avenues  of  credit  open  to  the  reliable 
non-Indinn  are  closed  to  many  Indian  land 
and  cattle  operators,  particularly  If  expan- 
sion of  their  enterprises  threatens  to  com- 
pete with  that  of  a  neighboring  non-Indian 
operator. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  order  on 
December  31,  extending  for  5  years  the  pe- 
riod of  trtist  over  Indian  lands,  gave  to 
Indians  a  long-wlshed-for  svircease  from  the 
fear  which  has  mounted  at  each  year's  end 
in  the  hearts  of  the  tribes  under  executive 
control,  when  the  question  of  continuation 
of  their  previous  1-year  renewal  of  restric- 
tions against  immediate  alienation  of  their 
lands  came  up  for  review.  Lands  protected 
by  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  were  al- 
ready under  trust  restrictions,  but  for  al- 
lotted Indian  lands  on  which  restrictions 
were  scheduled  to  expire  in  1959.  the  order 
was  an  unexpected  reprieve  from  the  fall  of 
the  bureaucratic  ax. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
everything  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  has  said.  One  of 
the  really  enjoyable  things  about  serving 
in  the  Senate  is  to  observe  the  relation- 
ship between  the  very  able,  progressive 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  and  the  delightful,  intelligent 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

As  all  of  us  know,  no  person  who  serves 
in  this  body  is  more  beloved  than  Jm 
Murray;  and  it  always  pleases  me  to  see 
his  Junior  colleague  [Mr.  MaitsfieldI 
recognize  the  great  contributions  that 
Jim  Murray  makes  to  the  Senate  as  an 
institution  and  to  the  country  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  remarks, 
and  also  to  thank  him  for  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  talents,  ability,  and  leader- 
ship shown  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [lAi.  MANsruLD]  for  his  generous 
remarks  regarding  my  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  Indians. 
I  also  thank  our  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  for  the  very  kind 
remarks  he  has  made  concerning  my  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  our  Indian  citizens.    I 
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I    ask    unanimous    consent    to  have    the  needs  of  government  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the     *>a«^  ^^  ^<»  the  future  and  in  the  case  of 


feel  quite  overcome  by  the  generosity  of 
his  statement. 

I  assure  mm  that  I  am  merely  trying  Record  the  speech  which  I  had  the  pleas-  Michigan,  unfortvmateiy,  on  a  pay-as-you- 

to  do  what  is  right  and  fair  and  just,  ure  to  deliver  before  this  distinguished  *^^«-8one  basis.    This  perhaps  provides  a 

and  In  this  effort  I  have  the  fine  coopera-  gathering,  and  immediately  thereafter  ^•**o^ '<*  other  states  to  ponder, 

tion  and  support  of  my  coUeague  [Mr.  the  tabulaUons  upon  which  my  com-  ^^  -  Federal     project     for     highways. 


Mansfield].  I  am  sure  he  approved  of 
everything  I  have  tried  to  do  for  the 
Indians;  and  I  thank  him  for  the  able 
advice  and  help  he  has  contributed  in 
this  field. 


THE  WILDERNESS  ACT  AND  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  THE  MONTANA 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  FROM 
THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  salute  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  declaring  its  independence 
from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  letter  I  have  just  received  from  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Montana 
Chamber  of  Commerce  states  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Regarding  the  VS.  chamber  references 
showing  their  sUtements  on  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  outdoor  resources  study.  I  will  again 
clarify  our  position  In  relation  to  this  na- 
tional organization.  The  Montana  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  not  dominated  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  does  not  give 
them  a  blanket  endorsement  of  their  policies. 
In  fact,  we  have  written  them  to  the  effect 
not  to  Include  a  mention  of  us  only  as  we 
authorize  a  statement.  On  many  Issues  we 
may  agree.  On  quite  a  few.  however,  we 
have  disagreed  with  the  national  chamber. 
Our  own  policies  are  set  by  oiu-  own  board 
or  membership  on  each  issue  as  we  are  able 
to  study  It.  We  have  taken  no  position  as 
yet  on  the  WllderncES  Act.  I  review  this  so 
you  wlU  not  associate  us  with  any  statement 
made  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
except  as  authorized  by  us.  They  do  not 
express  our  policy  on  the  outdoor  resources 
study. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
fine  members  of  local  and  State  cham- 
bers of  commerce  do  not  realize  that  the 
U.S.  chamber  sometimes  expresses  views 
which  the  local  and  State  leaders  do  not 
endorse.  Perhaps  other  Members  of 
Congress  may  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  speaks 
also  for  their  State  chambers. 


A  SOUND  U.S.  ECONOMY  IS  THE  BUL- 
WARK FOR  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE 
FREE  WORLD— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR BUTLER 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Amen  Comer  of  Pittsburgh  includes  in 
its  membership  many  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  in  the  tri- 
State  area  of  which  Pittsburgh  is  the 
center. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  address  its  an- 
nual dinner  on  Saturday,  March  21.  My 
remarks  included  some  discussion  of  the 
Federal  taxes  paid  in  1957  by  the  44  larg- 
est industrial  corporations,  which  were 
ranked  by  sales  in  the  July  1958  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine,  as  these  taxes  re- 
lated to  the  financing  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity program. 

Since  1957  there  has  been  a  marked 
decline  in  the  tax  Uabilities  of  Ameri- 
can business;  and  perhaps  today  it  would 
require  a  great  many  more  than  44  of 
our  larger  corporations  to  meet  these 
costs. 


ments  with  respect  to  the  taxes  to  fi- 
nance mutual  security  expenditures  are 
based. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  tabulations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AoDEESs  BT  Senator  Butler 
It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  address  this 
distinguished  gathering  representing  the 
business  and  professional  leaders  in  the  trl- 
State  area  centering  on  Pittsburgh. 

I  take  great  satisfaction  In  coming  here 
to  participate  in  your  annual  program,  since 
you  have  demonstrated  what  private  enter- 
prise can  accomplish  through  its  own  efforts 
in  the  redevelopment  of  a  community.  The 
magnificent  new  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  In  Pittsburgh  In  recent  years  and  the 
great  plans  which  you  have  made  for  the 
future  are  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  and 
foresight  of  your  industrialists,  citizens,  and 
the  Government  administrators  of  both  po- 
litical parties. 

There  are  many  proposals  before  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  programs  involving  huge 
grants  for  urban  renewal  which  would  call 
for  large  expenditures  by  the  Government 
with  a  minimum  of  local  participation.  Your 
achievement  in  eliminating  blighted  areas 
and  in  the  reestablishment  of  your  municipal 
tax  base  shows  that  urban  renewal  must  be- 
gin at  home  rather  than  In  Washington.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  some  contributions  which 
can  properly  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  are  limited.  The  planning 
and  the  Initiative  must  be  provided  at  the 
local  level  If  real  progress  is  to  be  made. 

The  United  States,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  is  confronted  with  competition  by  a 
foreign  power  admittedly  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  everjrthlng  we  hold  dear. 
Khrushchev  has  made  the  blunt  statement 
that  he  wlU  biu-y  us. 

During  recent  weeks  the  President  has 
submitted  a  budget  which  provides  for  appro- 
priations approximating  $77  billions  to  op- 
erate the  Federal  Government  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  By  any  standards,  $77 
billion  Is  a  fantastic  sum  of  money;  yet 
there  are  those  who  describe  this  budget  as 
penny-pinching  and  utterly  unrealistic  in  re- 
lation to  the  threats  which  confront  us. 

May  I  remind  you  that  in  1930  the  total 
national  Income  was  less  than  $77  billion. 
The  gross  national  product  last  year  was 
less  than  $438  billion.  Bo  in  effect,  a  $77 
billion  budget  represents  more  than  17  per- 
cent of  our  entire  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. However,  the  budget  as  submitted  by 
the  President  does  not  begin  to  measure  the 
cash  outflow  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
Because  of  trust  fund  operations  for  high- 
ways, social  security  and  other  programs, 
during  the  1969  fiscal  year,  the  President 
estimates  that  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  public  will  total  approx- 
imately $95  billion.  This  Is  almost  22  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product. 

Then  we  must  face  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  our  State  and  local  communities  must 
meet  its  own  budgetary  expenditures  which 
Impose  additional  demands  upon  all  of  us. 
The  crisis  in  Michigan  is  now  well  known. 
That  great  State  has  ceased  paying  Its  ven- 
dors and  Is  barely  meeting  Its  payrolls.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  Just  Increased  in- 
come taxes  as  weU  as  excise  taxes. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  begin  to 
compute  the  portion  of  our  total  production 
which  is  now  devoted  to  government  in  one 
form  or  another.  In  other  words,  we  have 
rapidly  reached  the  point  where,  rather  than 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  future  in  an 
expanding  economy,  we  are  committing 
large  portions  of  our  future  income  to  meet 
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schools,  housing,  and  similar  purpos^  based 
on  a  Federal-State  matching  program  not 
only  mcreases  the  Federal  budget  but  en- 
courages the  States  and  local  communities 
to  either  go  into  debt  or  to  Increase  their 
own  taxes  \n  order  to  receive  their  share  of 
the  supposed  Federal  bounty. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  dollar  which  Is 
returned  to  the  States  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  taken  from  the  States  and  Is  re- 
tiu-ned  less  the  overhead  costs  of  collection 
and  transmission. 

On  Friday,  March  13,  President  Elsen- 
hower requested  the  Congress  to  approve  $4 
billion  In  additional  funds  for  the  mutual 
security  progrsun.  I  believe  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  assist  our  allies  in  strengthen- 
ing their  defenses  to  meet  the  onslaughts  of 
atheistic  communism;  however,  very  few  of 
our  citizens  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
the  President's  request. 

Fortune  magazine  in  Its  July  1958  Issue 
ranked  America's  leading  industrial  corpora- 
tions m  terms  of  their  sales.  On  the  basis 
of  this  list,  I  find  that  the  taxes  paid  m  1957 
by  44  of  our  largest  industrial  corporations 
do  not  equal  $4  billion.  In  fact,  they  paid 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
amount  of  $3,811  mlUlon.  These  taxes  In 
turn  were  predicated  on  sales  of  $91  billion 
worth  of  products.  The  production  of  these 
goods  required  the  use  of  assets  costing  $73 
billion.  The  production  to  furnish  these 
taxes  required  the  employment  of  more  than 
4  million  employees.  These  taxes  merely 
support  the  forelgn-ald  program.  Remem- 
ber, this  leaves  nothing  for  our  own  defense 
expenditures.  Interest  on  the  pubUc  debt, 
veterans,  agriculture,  reclamation,  educa- 
tion, slum  clearances,  public  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  the  countless  other  programs 
suggested  for  our  own  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  might  add  that  the  44  ccH-poratlons  I 
have  listed  obviously  include  many  whose 
headquarters  are  centered  in  Pittsburgh, 
such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  West- 
Inghouse.  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  the 
Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Co.,  and  Gulf  OU, 
as  well  as  other  leading  firms  such  as  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Electric, 
Du  Pont,  and  the  major  oil  companies. 

I  fear  that  too  few  people  realize  that  the 
taxes  from  the  so-called  giant  corporations 
cannot  support  new  welfare  programs,  since 
they  are  Inadequate  to  even  meet  the  mutual 
seciu*lty  program. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  principal  participant  In  In- 
dustry's profits,  attacks  are  being  made  on 
bigness  In  business,  although  those  who  de- 
cry It  are  constantly  proposing  an  even  larger 
sphere  for  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  are  again  forced  into  armed  conflict, 
the  Defense  Department  will  have  to  look  to 
these  same  large  companies,  whose  profits  are 
financing  the  mutual  security  program,  to 
provide  the  materiel  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

Within  a  few  short  months  the  industrial 
leaders  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  confronted  with 
one  of  the  major  economic  decisions  of  our 
time— namely,  the  negotiation  of  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  steelworkers'  union,  which  wlU 
set  the  pattern  not  only  In  steel  but  in  alu- 
minum and  many  other  Industries  as  well. 
Ever  since  World  War  II.  wage  Increase  has 
foUowed  wage  mcrease  with  little  regard  for 
the  consequences  in  terms  of  inflation  and 
our  position  in  world  markets.  Throughout 
the  postwar  period.  E^iropean  political  lead- 
ers. Including  those  generally  Identified  with 
labor,  have  realized  that  the  stabUlty  and  the 
very  existence  of  their  countries  demanded 
some  restraint  in  preventing  inflationary 
cost  and  price  Increases,  slnoe  they  were  op- 
erating on  a  relatively  tight  gold  and  doUar 
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bftlanee  which  requlrwl  th*t  their  products 
b«  competitive  In  world  markets.  During 
tlila  Mune  period  wltb  »  large  domestic  de- 
mand. American  labor  leaders  preaaed  for 
wage  Increases  which  In  many  cases  were 
tn'&nted  because  the  domestic  market  could 
absorb  them.  All  the  while  our  costs  and 
price  structure  In  relation  to  that  of  the 
world  has  become  increasingly  less  competi- 
tive. 

President  Eisenhower,  In  this  press  con- 
ference statement,  on  Wednesday,  February 
26.  said: 

"Now.  Ideally,  we  Icnow  that  •  *  *  in  each 
country  in  the  world  •  •  •  the  country 
ought  to  produce  that  thing  for  which  Itself 
is  best  suited  and  where  Its  market  is  the 
most  available.  And  then,  it  should  buy 
those  things  It  doesn't  produce  so  well  and 
sell  these  things  In  which  It  has  great  e(B- 
clency." 

Let  me  quote  the  President's  punch  line — 
which  should  be  ours : 

"I  believe  that  above  everything  else  the 
United  States  should  keep  Its  cost  down  and 
try  to  liberalize  trade.  I  believe  that  the 
reason  we  are  having  so  much  trouble  com- 
I>etlng  with  the  other  countries,  other  pro- 
ducing countries,  not  only  within  the  neutrstl 
markets  but  right  here  at  home,  we  can't 
compete  with  them.  Our  costs  are  Just  too 
high.  We  cannot  continue  to  Increase  these 
costs  and  have  the  kind  of  foreign  trade  that 
will  make  our  own  country  prosperous." 

This  indicates  a  recognition  of  this  prob- 
lem at  the  highest  possible  level  of  Govern- 
ment. 

American  labor  leaders  in  formulating 
their  wage  demands  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  take-home  pay.  Tet, 
the  actual  wages  which  must  be  factored  into 
the  costs  and  prices  of  all  goods  and  services 
must  include  the  cost  of  Government. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  these  costs  can 
be  met,  namely,  through  taxation  which  ulti- 
mately must  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  every 
product  as  well  as  in  the  wages  and  salaries 
of  all  our  employees.  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  Is  forced  to  assume  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  effort  to  preserve  the  free  world, 
its  prices  are  less  competitive  than  they 
otherwise  might  t>e. 

Until  recently  Western  Germany  has  had 
no  sizable  military  budget,  and  this  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  enabling  her 
producers  to  operate  with  lower  costs  and 
hence  quote  lower  prices  In  the  world's  com- 
petitive markets. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  observer  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene  tliat  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  the 
President's  proposed  budget  for  the  1960 
lUcai  year,  which  starts  July  1,  will  svu-- 
Tlve  the  onslaughts  of  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  authorize  public  works  pro- 
grams, public  hovislng,  and  many  other  de- 
sirable projects,  without  any  consideration  as 
to  how  we  are  to  pay  for  them  without  de- 
stroying our  economic  base. 

For  years  to  come  it  will  be  necessary  for 
American  producers  to  be  far  more  produc- 
tive than  their  foreign  competitors  merely  to 
maintain  their  share  of  our  own  market, 
while  we  undertake  the  many  tasks  to  which 
we  are  committed  in  the  world  struggle 
against  communism. 

There  is  only  one  way  whereby  we  can  raise 
living  standards  and  assume  the  burdens 
which  have  been  placed  upon  our  genera- 
tion— namely,  to  Increase  the  physical  prod- 
uct, and  I  use  the  word  "physical,"  advisedly. 
V/e  have  been  so  bemused  with  monetary 
symbols  that  many  of  us  have  forgotten  that 
improved  living  standards  are  based  on  a 
greater  production  of  goods  and  services 
rather  than  the  receipt  of  more  paper  dol- 
lars. Such  Increased  production,  in  turn,  is 
predicated  on  workers  being  provided  with 
better  tools  and  equipment,  which  In  turn 
necessitates  increased  capital  Investment,  on 
better  methods  and  managerial  techniques, 
on  more  advanced  research,  and  in  the  last 
analysis,  a  greater  dedication  to  hard  work  by 
everyone  in  the  community. 


During  the  course  of  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  Joint  Kcx>nomic  Committee,  I  have 
listened  to  economic  theorists  suggest  that 
we  must  strive  for  a  rate  of  growth  approxi- 
mating 5  percent  a  year  in  order  that  we 
might  maintain  our  position  in  the  com- 
petitive struggle  with  the  Russians.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  whether  the  rate  of  growth 
should  be  2  percent.  6  percent,  or  10  per- 
cent. I  do  know  that  it  must  be  meas- 
ured in  physical  imits  of  production  and  not 
In  dollars.  I  know  that  If  we  continue  to 
grant  Inflationary  wage  Increases,  which  in 
turn  must  generate  Inflationary  price  in- 
creases, the  Communists  will  have  achieved 
their  expressed  ambition — to  conquer  the 
world  without  having  fired  a  shot. 

In  his  book  entitled  "The  Economic  Con- 
sequences of  the  Peace,"  the  widely-known 
British  economist,  John  Maynard  Keynes, 
commented:  "Lenin  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  best  way  to  destroy  the  cap- 
italist system  waa  to  debauch  its  currency." 
Then  after  detailing  some  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  currency  debasement,  Keynes 
added:  "Lenin  was  certainly  right.  There 
is  no  subtler,  no  surer  means  of  overturn- 
ing a  society  than  to  debauch  the  currency. 
The  process  engages  all  the  hidden  forces  of 
economic  law  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and 
does  it  In  a  manner  which  one  man  in  a 
million  Is  able  to  diagnose." 

Some  of  Keynes'  economic  theories  are 
highly  unacceptable  to  n^e,  but  it  would  be 
extremiely  difficult  for  anyone  to  put  up  a 
valid  argument  against  this  thesis. 

Last  December  my  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Huicphkkt,  had 
an  8-hour  interview  with  Mr.  Khriishchev. 
He  described  his  experience  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  January  13  issue  of 
lAto  magazine.  Senator  Humphklt  asked 
Mr.  Khrushchev  about  Red  China's  experi- 
ments with  the  new  compulsory  communal 
living  that  Mao  Tse-tung  was  forcing  upon 
Red  China.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  according  to 
Senator  Humphkct,  said: 

"They  are  old-fashioned,  they  are  reac- 
tionary. We  tried  that  right  after  the  revo- 
lution.    It  Just  d'^esn't  work. 

"You  know.  Senator,  what  those  com- 
munes are  based  on  ?  They  are  based  on  that 
principle,  "From  each  according  to  his  abili- 
ties, to  each  according  to  his  needs.'  You 
know  that  won't  work.  You  can't  get  pro- 
duction without  Incentive." 

The  tables  are  slowly  being  turned.  The 
Russians  ore  adopting  our  capitalistic  con- 
cepts while  we  are  slowly  embracing 
Marxism. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  about 
to  embark  on  an  extensive  study  of  Infla- 
tion. The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Is  also  reviewing  this  field,  and  is  at- 
tempting to  attribute  inflation  to  the  exor- 
bitant profits  of  large  industrial  firms. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  the  1958  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  which 
was  released  on  Wednesday,  March  18.  The 
following  statement  from  that  report  is  sig- 
nificant to  all  of  us.     It  said : 

"The  fact  is  thac  over  the  past  decade  there 
has  been  a  sharp  downward  trend  In  the  rel- 
ative position  of  profit  In  the  American  econ- 
omy. This  trend  has  already  cut  the  profit 
Incentive  approximately  In  half.  Thus  cor- 
porate profits  Just  before  and  shortly  after 
World  War  II  ranged  from  about  12  to  14  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  employee  compensation. 
Since  then  the  percentage  has  shrunk  to 
about  7  percent.  Most  employees  realize  that 
the  only  true  Job  security  they  have  is  that 
their  employers  can  make  profits  and  so  con- 
tinue to  hire  them.  In  terms  of  this  meas- 
urement the  margin  for  Job  security  has  been 
cut  al}out  in  half. 

"Almost  everybody  'believes  in*  our  com- 
petitive enterprise  system.  But  many  have 
misconceptions  of  its  nature  and  function 
and  so  lend  at  least  passive  encouragement  to 
those  who  would  either  bargain  away,  tax 


away  or  regulate  away  profits,  all  of  which 
efforts  have  something  to  do  with  the  under- 
mining of  the  profit  incentive  which  has 
taken  place." 

Economic  Indicators,  a  publication  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
showo  the  national  Income  for  each  year  from 
1»48  through  1968.  During  that  decade  the 
national  income  Increased  from  $224  billion 
in  1948  to  $361  billion  in  1958.  an  Increase 
of  $137  billion.  Without  any  great  knowl- 
edge of  economics,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
where  this  Increased  national  Income  went. 
Compensation  to  employees  rose  from  $141 
billion  in  1948  to  $254  billion  in  1968,  an  in- 
crease of  $113  billion,  or  82  percent  of  the  In- 
crease in  national  Income.  A  compartaon  of 
corporate  profits,  before  taxes,  over  this  same 
period  is  even  more  revealing.  In  1948  they 
totaled  $33  billion,  and  in  1958  only  $38.4 
billion,  an  increase  of  $3.4  billion  or  leas  than 
2^  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  national 
Income.  But  rememt>er,  that  52  percent  of 
this  increase  of  $3.4  billion,  or  $lJt  billion, 
was  paid  to  the  Federal  Oovrenment  in  in- 
come taxes. 

The  statistics  I  have  ]\ist  quoted  clearly 
show  that  if  prices  had  not  been  increased 
Industries  would  t>e  bankrupt  and  our  econ- 
omy would  have  been  destroyed. 

As  an  aside,  let  me  also  mention  that  high 
interest  rates,  or  the  so-called  tight-money 
policy  can  hardly  account  for  inflation. 

In  1948  net  Interest  totaled  $4.2  billion. 
In  1958  it  toUled  $13.2  billion,  an  increase 
of  $9  billion,  or  only  7  percent  of  the  increase 
in  the  national  income. 

We  cannot  meet  the  Communist  challenge 
by  devising  ways  to  raise  our  economy  by 
our  bootstraps  and  produce  higher  monetary 
Incomes  while  we  shorten  hours  and  enjoy 
more  leisure. 

We  also  cannot  continue  to  assist  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  in  raising  their  living 
standards  through  continued  grants  from 
the  Public  Treasury.  The  present  American 
economy  was  built  by  the  savings  of  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations  over  many  genera- 
tions. There  can  be  no  short  cuts  to  this 
process.  Again,  using  the  economic  indi- 
cators prepared  by  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  I  find  that  in  1958 
the  total  gross  private  domestic  Investment 
in  the  United  States  totiJed  $64.4  bUlion. 
This  Investment  was  added  to  an  already 
well-developed  Industrial  plant.  Yet,  we 
have  visionaries  who  suggest  that  by  spend- 
ing a  few  billion  dollars  annually  through 
the  United  Nations  we  can  provide  Improved 
living  standards  for  the  teeming  millions 
of  Asia  and  Africa.     This  is  a  cruel  hoax. 

There  are.  roughly  speaking,  about  400  mil- 
lion i>eople  in  Western  Europe.  North  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  who  have 
an  average  Income  of  around  $1,000.  In  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  countries,  eiclud- 
Ing  Red  China,  there  are  about  a  billion 
people  with  an  average  per  capita  Income  of 
about  $60  a  year. 

Many  believe  that  the  living  standards 
of  the  world's  people  can  be  Improved  If  the 
Congress  appropriates  sufficient  funds.  They 
fall  to  realize  that  higher  living  standards 
can  only  result  from  the  more  effective  use 
of  materials  and  energy. 

The  advancement  of  a  people's  welfare  re- 
quires an  Increase  In  their  productivity. 
Our  high  productivity  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing are  closely  related  to  a  high  per  capita 
consumption  of  energy.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  substituted  inanimate  energy, 
chiefly  mineral  energy,  for  the  muscular 
power  of  humans  and  animals.  In  many 
parts  of  the  globe  much  of  the  world's  work 
Is  still  dependent  on  muscular  power. 

In  the  last  100  years  our  p»r  capita  use 
of  energy  to  provide  motive  power  in  eco- 
nomic production  has  Increased  sixfold.  As 
late  as  1850,  65  percent  of  all  energy  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States  was  contributed 
by  animals  and  humans.  By  1950,  over  98 
percent  of  all  enM^  employed  was  Inani- 
mate. 
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We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  with  only 
7  percent  of  the  world's  population  and  8 
percent  of  its  area,  we  are  responsible  for 
50  percent  of  its  total  production.  We  gen- 
crate  46  percent  of  its  electrical  power,  have 
65  percent  of  all  telephones  in  use,  and  70 
percent  of  all  the  automobiles  in  tbt  world. 
The  corollary  to  these  facts  is  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  93  percent  of  its  popula- 
tion has  much  lower  living  standards  than 
our  own. 

The  extent  of  a  country's  Industrial  devel- 
opment can  be  measured  in  terms  of  Its 
per  capita  consumption  of  steel.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  Nations,  in  1954  the  per 
capita  consumption  In  the  United  States  was 
1.052  pounds.  In  Egypt  It  was  23;  In  Peru, 
22;  in  India,  13;  and  in  Indonesia,  less  than 
7.  If  these  countries  indusl.riallze,  this  per 
capita  consumption  must  be  raised,  and 
again  I  need  not  tell  Industrialists  that  this 
process  cannot  occur  In  a  short  space  of 
time.  A  balanced  economic  development 
requires  a  concurrent  expansion  in  the  usage 
of  nonferrous  metals  and  energy  sources. 

The  economic  advancement  of  underde- 
veloped countries  presents  one  of  the  great- 
est tasks  which  will  confront  Industry's 
technical  personnel  for  years  to  come.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  Is 
again  available  from  a  United  Nations'  study 
where  It  has  been  calculated  that  to  supply 
all  Asians  wlh  $2,000  worth  of  machinery 
and  tools  p^r  worker  would  cost  three  times 
the  U.S.  national  Income  or  to  express  the 
problem  in  another  way,  to  give  all  Asians 
the  same  capital  per  worker  as  the  Japanese 
were  using  prior  to  World  War  n  would  re- 
quire 150  percent  of  our  national  income. 

The  Industrialization  of  underdeveloped 
countries  will  produce  tremendous  demands 
upon  the  world's  resources.  While  today 
we  are  concerned  with  apparent  surpluses  of 
many  commodities.  In  the  long  run,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  we  shall  have  to  use 
all  of  our  Ingenuity  to  utilize  more  effec- 
tively the  resources  available  to  us. 

A  permanent  U.S.  mutual  security  program 
or  a  United  Nations'  program  based  on 
grants  and  soft  loans  from  the  United  States 
will  not  solve  the  needs  of  these  people. 
They  can  only  be  met  by  the  development 
of  a  sound.  Indigenous  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy which  provides  Incentives  for  savings 
and  hard  work  by  the  people  who  Uve  in 
these  countries. 

American  free  enterprise  can  play  an  im- 
portant  part  in  this  development  through 


private  Investment,  but  such  investment 
will  not  take  place  unless  there  Is  favorable 
climate  which  is  predicated  on  a  realization 
of  the  need  for  economic,  political  and  social 
stability. 

The  so-called  backward  nations  cannot  be 
catapulted  Into  the  20th  century  by  magic, 
and  all  of  the  financial  mumbo  Jumbo  will 
not  accomplish  the  building  of  plants  and 
modern  facilities. 

The  Russians  know  this.  Their  economy, 
in  spite  of  their  propaganda,  has  been  de- 
vised to  use  all  of  the  Incentives  of  capital- 
ism. The  building  of  steel  mills  and  other 
productive  facilities  takes  precedence  over 
consumer  goods.  There  are  no  free  markets. 
The  state  determines  what  shall  be  built  and 
provides  Incentives  for  managers  and  tech- 
nicians who  can  accomplish  what  is  re- 
quired. Only  a  limited  amount  of  money  Is 
set  aside  In  wages  to  pay  for  consumer  goods 
produced  by  the  state — thus  Infiatlon  Is  con- 
trolled. We  certainly  do  not  want  to  emu- 
late such  a  system,  but  we  can  return  to  the 
precepts  which  have  made  Westorn  civiliza- 
tion great.  Basically  they  are  very  simple — 
thrift  and  hard  work. 

Our  tax  system  deters  thrift.  In  these 
days,  when  the  Government  requires  the 
maximum  possible  revenue,  progressive  tax 
rates  which  exceed  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  represent  fiscal  Irresponsibility  at  Its 
worst.  What  Is  not  generally  recognized  Is 
the  fact  that  our  progressive  income  taxes 
apply  particularly  to  investment  income 
from  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
Anyone  can  readily  secure  a  yield  of  3  per- 
cent through  the  purchase  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  which  finance  State  and  local  enter- 
prises of  many  kinds. 

An  investment  in  a  corporate  enterprise 
must  produce  at  least  7.8  percent  before 
taxes  to  provide  an  equivalent  yield  to  a  per- 
son with  a  taxable  Income  of  only  $2,000.  If 
the  income  of  an  lndl\'ldual  is  $10,000  the 
yield  from  a  private  corporate  venture  must 
exceed  10  percent  before  taxes  to  equal  the 
3 -percent  yield  he  can  obtain  from  a  tax- 
exempt  security.  If  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
top  Federal  tax  bracket  the  equivalent  yield 
from  a  private  corporate  investment  must 
be  more  than  69  percent.  This  is  an  ab- 
surdity. 

I  do  not  have  to  belabor  the  point  with 
this  audience  that  there  are  few  Individuals 
in  the  upper-income  brackets  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  financing  new  risk  enterprises  under 
such  conditions.    I  hope,  as  a  member  of  the 


Federal  taxes  paid  by  the  4^  largest  irultistrial  corporations,  ranked  by  sales,  are  required  to 

|l  affairs  and  finance 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  miake  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  restoration  of  some 
sense  to  this  utterly  unrealistic  progressive 
tax  structure  which  was  designed  to  punish 
success  rather  than  to  raise  revenue.  Mr. 
Khrxishchev  would  not  have  made  this  mis- 
take. 

American  citizens  are  not  permitted  to 
convert  paper  dollars  into  gold;  however, 
foreigners  have  this  opportunity.  In  recent 
years  we  have  been  providing  them  with  dol- 
lar resources  to  enable  them  to  draw  on  oxir 
gold  balances.  Unless  we  maintain  competi- 
tive prices  in  world  markets  and  bring  about 
a  balance  In  terms  of  our  International  pay- 
ments our  economy  is  headed  for  serious 
trouble. 

In  1948  US.  gold  stocks  reached  a  post- 
war high  of  $24.6  blUlons.  At  the  end  of 
last  year  they  stood  at  $20.6  bUlions,  a  de- 
cline of  $4  billions.  The  reduction  In  1958 
alone  totaled  $2.3  billions.  In  fact,  the 
monthly  figures  show  a  falling  gold  stock 
for  every  month  since  January  1958.  While 
a  $20  billion  gold  stock  provides  an  adequate 
base  for  our  currency.  It  must  be  self-evident 
that  a  decline  of  about  10  percent  a  year  can 
no  longer  continue  without  completely  de- 
stroying our  own  economic  system.  Thia. 
perhaps,  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  impact  of  unsound  economic 
policies,  since  an  excess  of  demands  for  dollar 
payments  abroad  over  purchases  from  us 
will  sooner  or  later  be  reflected  in  our  mone- 
tary reserves. 

Our  country  has  faced  and  met  great  prob- 
lems in  the  past.  I  have  every  confldence 
that  ovir  leaders  In  Industry,  labor,  and  Gov- 
ernment are  capable  of  meeting  the  difllcul'- 
tles  which  confront  us  today.  They  can, 
and  will  be  met  by  a  rededlcatlon  by  each  of 
us  to  those  Ideals  which  guided  oiu*  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  writing  the  Constitution  and 
our  BUI  of  Rights. 

We  must  reinstUl  these  virtues  in  our 
youth,  because  It  is  quite  apparent  that  oxa 
opponents  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cin-- 
talns  are  developing  the  vrllUngness  to  sacri- 
fice immediate  pleasures  in  order  to  achieve 
their  objectives.  We  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge whUe  retaining  freedom.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  us  to  Impose  self -discipline  upon 
ourselves  than  to  permit  dictation  by  the 
State,  but  if  we  are  true  to  our  heritage,  this 
is  what  we  shall  do. 

The  table  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  is  as  follows : 

finance  1959  expenditures  for  international 


Company 


npnoral  Motors  ... 

Stand vd  Oil  (.New  Jersey)... 

Ford  Motor.. 

InltPd  States  Steel '.'.. 

Ocncnil  Electric , 

Chrysler...  . 

So«)ny  MobU  Oil II' 

OulfOll _ 

Bethlehem  Suiei       *" 

Swift ■ 

Texas  Co  .. 

Standard  Oil  (indtwisLlIIIII! 

w  estlnjthouse  Electric 

PJ*,??."^  (^- 10  de  Nemours.- 
Sholl  Oil 

Siandanl  Oil  of'Cij'i/ornia 

Boolnit  Airplane.. 

Ooneral  Dynamics ""II 

National  Dairy  Products 

tjoodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

I  nion  Carbide 

Einclalf  OU 

North  American'Aviationlllll 


U.S. 

income 
taxes 
paid 

Id  1057 


7tB.221 

•.53,000 

84.048 

406.000 

248.  718 

128,700 

'  '80.  100 

133.  459 

17S.000 

3.338 

.T9.000 

♦26,348 

66.800 

272,120 

35,284 

•40,100 

38,  COO 

47,550 

37,750 

fW,285 

130, 175 

•21,000 

36,102 


Sales 


Assets 


10,  <m.  813 
7.830.250 
8,  771, 275 
4.  413. 806 
4.335.664 
3.  .^64.  083 
2,  976. 104 
2,730.085 
2,  603.  713 
2.542,238 
Z344,  177 
2.010.115 
2,  000.  044 
1.964.324 
1.764.603 
1,  6.'iO.  S23 
1,  596.  500 
1.  562.  .S39 
1,  432,  319 
1,421,850 
1,395,033 
1,251,069 
1, 243,  767i 


7.  498.  008 

8,712,387 

3, 347,  645 

4,  372,  770 

2, 361. 319 

1.496.606 

3, 105,  252 

3. 240.  571 

2,260,340 

544.690 

2.729.  0<>5 

2,  63.'),  023 

1.400,683 

2.  755.  547 

1.407,444 

2,246,296 

491,029 

670,605 

553,604 

028,951 

1,456,353 

1, 480, 616 

349,623 


Invested 
capital 


4. 905, 108 
5,755,611 
2, 149.  474 
2,  997.  819 
1,  231,  273 
732.308 
2,378,925 
2,190,299 

1.  58fi.  792 
377.  514 

2.  O.'a.  369 
2,012.260 

821,350 
2.  342,  .S99 
977,  .^66 
1,  858,  900 
178.901 
225,278 
341,  576 
455,962 
839,664 
062.351 
170,448 


Em- 
ployees 


508,160 

160,000 

191,  759 

271,037 

282,029 

136,187 

77.000 

61,100 

166,  S-W 

71,900 

53.340 

50,845 

128,  572 

90,088 

40,000 

39,206 

94,998 

91,700 

46,332 

101,386 

64.247 

25,240 

64,660 


Company 


United  Aircraft.™ 

Republic  Steel 

International  Harvester 

Radio  Corp.  of  America... 

Firestone  Tire  4  Rubber 

Procter  &  Gamble 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Doiiplas  Aircraft 

Cities  Service 

Continental  Can 

American  Can 

International  Business  Machines.. 

General  Food.<; 

International  Paper 

Borden 

U.S.  Rubber 

Sperry  Rand 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

Lockheed  Aircraft 

Jones  4  Lauphlin  Steel 

Eastman  Kodak 

Total 


U.S. 

income 
taxes 
paid 

In  1957 


65,223 
89,6C0 
31,280 
38,500 
40,635 
58,880 
36,400 
35,450 
16,088 
33.350 
42,468 
97,000 
45,100 
55,507 
21,539 

au.96i 

26.215 
■09,000 
17,120 
39.271 
94,509 


Sales 


1,232.919 

1,227,258 

1,171,389 

1, 170, 905 

1,158.884 

1,1,%.  390 

1,131,794 

1,091,366 

1,046,360 

1,046.267 

1,006,305 

1, 000,  432 

971,335 

940,428 

931,221 

873,583 

871,047 

869, 378 

868,315 

837,568 

796,283 


3,811,184|90,806.629 


Assets 


451,459 
980,379 

1,021,117 
751,644 
780,420 
737.774 

1,519,631 
407, 213 

1, 292,  561 
664,125 
790,974 

1, 153,  969 
404.467 
850,056 
353,437 
692.935 
708,536 

1, 315,  669 
419,024 
799.289 
775,034 


7^614,000 


Invested 
capital 


282,784 
697,207 
773,440 
288,382 
450,349 
462,097 
«80,348 
168,836 
615,030 
303.703 
487.728 
622,518 
256,676 
718,811 
221,006 
280,100 
336,848 
670,  6S1 
116,932 
512,623 
687,188 


47,466^477 


Era* 
ployees 


61,688 
65,110 
68,864 
78,000 
88,323 
29,367 
36,838 
78.400 
10,300 
63,886 
60,898 
60,281 
31,300 
48,306 
SS,0S8 
60, 1S« 
03,130 
64.640 
54,781 
43,948 
60,300 


4.020,  IM 


'  Includes  U.S.  and  foreign  Income  taxes. 


»ri^i  7.  •~^''  ****»  '*"°™  Ja'7  1958  Fortune  Directory  of  the  500  Largest  U.S.  Indns. 
Tn,^  V*1T^"°°*  except  U.S.  Income  taxes  which  was  taken  from  Moody'*  1958 
uiuusirial  Manual  (asterisks  Indicate  data  was  taken  from  corporation's  annual 


report).  Western  Electric,  which  ranked  No.  11,  was  omitted  as  its  data  are  consoU* 
dated  with  American  Tolephono  &  Telegraph,  a  public  utility.  Armour,  which 
nuked  No.  16,  was  omitted  since  it  paid  no  Federal  Income  taxes. 
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ADMINISTERED    PRICES    ARE    NOT 
INFLATIONARY 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  86th  Congress  it  will  be  my  privilege 
to  participate  in  studying  what  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  Nation's  most  important 
domestic  problem — namely,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  competitive  price  struc- 
ture— through  my  membership  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  devoted  considerable  effort  to  this 
problem,  particularly  with  reference  to 
examining  the  views  expressed  by  some 
economists  who  attributed  the  increase 
in  our  cost  and  price  structure  to  so- 
called  administereid  prices.  These  prices 
have  been  defined  as  those  having  two 
characteristics:  First,  that  they  are  set 
by  administered  action;  and,  second, 
that  they  are  maintained  for  a  period  of 
time. 

Such  pricing  methods  of  necessity  are 
today  employed  in  large  segments  of  our 
economy.  In  fact,  the  economists  who 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  during  its  1957 
hearings  freely  stated  that  administered 
prices  were  essential.  Dr.  Gardiner  C. 
Means,  the  originator  of  the  term  "ad- 
ministered prices,"  testified  as  follows: 

Administered  prices  should  not  be  confused 
with  monopoly.  The  presence  of  admln- 
iatered  prices  does  not  Indicate  the  presence 
ot  monopoly  nor  do  market  prices  indicate 
the  absence  of  monopoly. 

If  administered  prices  are  present  in  a 
major  part  of  our  economy  and  since  they 
exist  in  a  great  many  areas  which  are  not 
monopolized  but  In  which  there  Is  active 
competition  between  a  few  units.  It  is  clear 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  reflect  monop- 
oly conditions  but  something  more  wide- 
spread— namely  the  reduction  In  the  number 
of  competing  units  In  many  Industries. 

Dr.  Edwin  O.  Nourse,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  stated: 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  eco- 
nomic Institutions  and  business  practices  de- 
scribed as  "administered  pricing"  grow 
naturally  and  properly  out  of  the  conditions 
of  modern  industrialism  and  that  they  may 
be  so  used  as  to  promote  both  economic 
growth  and  business  stability  vigorously  and 
consistently. 

Prof.  J.  Kenneth  Qalbraith,  professor 
Of  economics  at  Harvard  University,  and 
who,  incidentally,  is  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  advisory  committee,  stated: 

The  analysis  of  the  etfect  of  this  ability  to 
administer  the  prices  of  an  industry  has  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  conviction  that 
It  Is  somehow  Improper.  Actually,  such  ad- 
ministration is  not  only  possible  but  also  in- 
evitable when  an  industry  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  relatively  small  number  of  firms. 

And  it  is  equally  Inevitable  that  a  great 
many  industries  wlU  be  conducted  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  large  Arms. 
That  Is  the  natiu^  of  capitalism  wherever  It 
Is  found.  A  large  amoiuit  of  price  admin- 
istration by  private  firms  Is  thus  part  of  the 
system.  Those  who  deplore  it  are  wasting 
their  breath.  The  problem  is  to  understand 
it  and  to  live  with  it. 

I  have  been  interested  In  the  fact  that 
in  recent  months  a  number  of  major 
firms  whose  prices  would  fit  the  defini- 
tion of  administered  prices  have  an- 
nounced that  they  would  protect  the 


consimier  against  price  Increases  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  This  protection 
would  undoubtedly  continue  even  further 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  costs  may 
rise  later  this  year  in  these  particular 
industries  when  wage  agreements  are 
reopened. 

On  November  2,  1958,  the  American 
Can  Co.  announced  a  new  pricing  policy. 
A  newspaper  item  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  said: 

The  American  Can  Co.  announced  yester- 
day a  new  pricing  policy,  which  it  said  would 
result  In  lower  can  prices  for  most  of  its  cus- 
tomers. William  C.  Stolk.  president,  esti- 
mated the  saving  to  consuniers  at  more  than 
$9  million. 

Effective  January  1  the  company  will  estab- 
lish a  separate  f.o.b.  (free  on  board)  price  at 
each  of  Its  68  pltmts.  At  present  It  Is  the 
industry  practice  to  have  two  general  pricing 
areas  for  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  prices  do  not  reflect  actual 
transportation  costs. 

Under  the  new  policy,  American  Can's 
prices  will  be  based  on  actual  transporta- 
tion costs  of  steel  and  tin  plate  delivered  to 
the  company's  plants,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
delivery  to  the  company's  ctistomers.  Mr. 
Stolk  said  American  Can  would  hold  the  line 
on  Its  new  prices  until  October  1,  1958,  "ex- 
cept for  adjustments  that  may  be  necessary 
to  reflect  any  Increases  the  steel  companies 
might  make  In  their  tin  plate  prices." 

On  December  5.  1958,  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  announced  that  its  pub- 
lished prices  as  of  that  date  would  apply 
to  all  products  ordered  or  shipped  prior 
to  July  1,  1959.  Mr.  Donovan  Wilmot. 
vice  president  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  said  by  assuring  customers  of 
today's  published  prices  on  all  products 
shipped  before  next  July  1,  Alcoa  makes 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  hurriedly 
place  large  blanket  orders,  the  specifica- 
tions of  which  continually  would  have  to 
be  changed.  The  latter  course,  he  said, 
could  not  fall  to  result  in  confusion  and 
disorder  in  the  necessary  administrative 
procedures.  It  also  could  create  price 
discrimination  as  between  customers  in 
the  event  of  subsequent  price  changes. 

Customers  have  been  told  that  Alcoa 
will  invoice,  on  the  basis  of  today's 
published  prices,  all  new  and  existing  or- 
ders for  products  covered  by  its  pub- 
lished price  schedules  against  which 
shipment  is  made  prior  to  July  1,  1959. 
The  company  already  has  in  effect, 
through  July  31.  1959.  a  similar  policy 
covering  electrical  conductor  products. 

Shipments  made  against  new  or  exist- 
ing orders  on  or  after  next  July  1  will 
be  invoiced  at  the  price  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  shipment. 

These  actions  by  two  firms  with  ad- 
ministered prices  should  dispel  some  of 
the  confusion  which  has  arisen  that  such 
pricing  methods  tend  to  be  Inflationary. 

It  is  apparent  that  economic  writers 
who  have  reviewed  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  reason  to  link  in- 
flation to  administered  prices.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  articles  by  nationally  recognized 
commentators  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  first  is  by  Ted 
Lewis,  and  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  January  22,  1959. 
The  remaining  two  articles  were  written 
by  the  eminent  and  distinguished  busi- 


ness and  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime.  Mr.  Donald  L 
Rogers,  and  were  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary 23  and  January  25  Issues  of  that 
newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[Prckm  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Jan.  22, 
1969] 

CAPrrAL  Cntcvs 

(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  January  21. — EsTxs  Kktau- 
vKK,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  Is  about  to  kick 
off  a  series  of  Senate  hearings  which  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders  hope  will  nail  down  the 
"party  of  the  people"  label  for  the  duration 
of  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 

This  political  design  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
show  on  the  surface.  The  hearings,  starting 
Friday  by  Ketauvek's  antlmonopoly  subcom- 
mittee, will  simply  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  thesis  that  big  business  Is  the  villain  in 
the  battle  against  Inflation.  The  investiga- 
tion will  then  concentrate  on  such  con- 
sumer-Interest matters  as  the  price  of  bread, 
milk  and  vitamin  tablets  in  New  York  and 
other  big  cities. 

Soon  after  last  November's  election,  those 
politicians  who  really  run  the  Democratic 
Party  decided  that  the  Une  in  the  new  86th 
Congress  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
Ketauvzx  kind  of  committee  investigation, 
and  that  the  continuing  probes  of  labor 
racketeering  and  Communist  infiltration 
should  be  pushed  quietly  into  the  shadows. 

After  all,  every  one  of  the  Nation's  175 
million  people  is  a  consumer — so  let's  go 
after  the  consumer  vote  In  a  big  way. 

This  is  really  Important  political  planning 
on  a  broad  vote-seeking  bculs.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly wiser  than  the  nonsensical  debate  out 
in  Des  Moines,  la.,  where  Republican  lead- 
ers today  were  trying  to  determine  whether 
their  party  needs  a  faoe-lif ting  or  simply  a 
few  more  vitamins. 

How  do  you  appeal  for  this  consumer  vote? 
Well,  you  simply  blame  big  business  for  in- 
flation, get  a  few  economists  to  go  along 
with  you  and  tell  the  consumer  how  much  he 
suffers  because  of  what  be  has  to  pay  for 
essentials. 

A  favored  example  In  this  cheap  political 
game  Is  the  increase  In  bnnA  and  milk 
prices;  a  pound  loaf  of  br«ad  up  S  oenU 
since  1953,  a  quart  of  milk  up  about  2  cents. 

rr's  A  SUCK,  xr  sumt,  siicFuncATtoir 

Then  you  leave  the  impression  that  these 
hikes  are  due  to  bigger  profits  by  the  bakery 
trust  and  the  milk  combine — bigger  profits 
condoned  by  the  Ike  administration  which  Is 
thereby  put  in  the  corner  of  the  coupon 
clippers  and  Industrialists. 

This  Is  a  very  elegant,  If  basically  slimy 
way  of  simplifying  the  most  compUcated 
problem  In  the  world  today — ^how  to  halt  the 
wage-price  cycle. 

Esm  KKTAUvn,  with  his  instinct  for  fair- 
ness, simply  says  that  "the  high  cost  of  Uvlng 
which  represents  the  No.  1  domestic  problem 
to  the  American  consumer  is  due  in  no  small 
part  to  the  upward  manipulation  of  prices 
by  big  comiMmles  In  administered  price 
industries." 

This  Is  a  form  of  gobbledygook,  for 
KETAxmM'B  Idea  Is  that  no  Industry  which 
tends  to  follow  the  price  level  of  the  top  dog 
In  the  Industry — United  States  Steel  for  ex- 
ample— will  sacrifice  a  big  profit  for  a  smaller 
one. 

THxar's  A  BooioaAifo  to  look  ovt  n» 
EsTKs  is.  of  course,  hipped  on  this  subject, 
especlaUy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
disputes  that  in  last  year's  recession  it  was 
the  tendency  of  prices  in  concentrated  in- 
dustries to  rise,  while  production  and  em- 
ployment f  eU. 


The  Democratic  Party  leaders  have  given 
Ketauvek  a  green  light  on  this  probe  but  they 
had  better  be  warned  right  now  that  a  boom- 
erang is  possible.  What  we  guess  is  that  they 
have  accepted  at  face  value  Estks'  refusal  to 
count  himself  out  of  the  1960  preo^entlal 
race. 

But.  once  dreamed  of.  the  dream  becomes 
your  master.  After  all,  there  is  now  talk  of 
Adlal  Stevenson,  two  time  loser,  and  £stks 
was  Adlai's  running  mate  only  once.  Prob- 
ably no  one  in  America  has  ever  shaken  so 
many  hands  and  yet  produced  so  few  votes. 

WANTS  A  CABINET  POST  rOS  CONSUME 

And  Kktauvex,  always  willing  to  try,  try, 
try  again.  Is  smarter  then  he  eometlmes  ap- 
pears. For  example,  he  Is  anxious  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  American  consumer  right 
down  the  line. 

He  has  a  bill  to  set  up  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Consumers,  Cabinet  level.  His  Idea 
Is  that  the  Interior  Department,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  along  with  the  Labor  and 
Agriculture  Departments  represent  segments 
of  the  American  people  In  tbeir  capacity  as 
producers — so  why  not  a  Cabinet  setup  rep- 
resenting aU  the  people  in  their  caf>acity  as 
consumers? 

In  his  quiet  folksy  way  he  packs  a  wallop. 
He  Is  the  favored  hillbilly  type  of  speaker 
when  It  comes  to  acquainting  the  public 
with  certain  partisan  beliefs  and  he  Is  hard 
to  answer.  We  can  point  o  Jt  it  is  strange 
that  while  tax  levels  have  remained  the  seme 
for  both  Individuals  and  ccirporations,  the 
take  from  Individuals  has  risen  33  percent 
since  1953  while  the  take  from  corporations 
remains  the  same  despite  mighty  good 
profits. 

IT'S  STILL  hard  TO  PLACE  THE  BLAME 

But  even  Ketaover's  colloquial  type  of  talk 
cannot  convince  many  Americans  that  any 
single  segment  of  oiir  economy  should  take 
the  rap  for  Inflation.  This  business  about 
the  wage-price  cycle — which  comes  flrbt  in 
the  inflation  spiral — ia  someUilng  always  to 
be  argued  about. 

All  we  know  Is  that  President  Elsenhower 
at  his  press  conference  today  refused  to 
blame  inflation  and  the  continued  threat  of 
more  inflation  on  anybody.  And  his  honest 
statement  ought  to  be  considered  by  every- 
one.    Here  is  what  he  said  atxrat  Inflation: 

"You  cannot  excuse  anybody  In  Govern- 
ment from  reapatudblltty.  Tou  cannot  ex- 
cuse  the  business  leader,  Uie  labor  leader. 
Indeed,  scarcely  can  you  excuse  any  citizen. 
All  of  lu  have  a  problem  to  meet  and  to  help 
solve." 

IFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Trtbune,  Jan.  28, 
19W] 
Fackxs  Intlation  Jtjht 
(By  Donald  L  Rogers) 
The   powerful   Senate   Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly SubcomnUttee  today  will  start  3  days 
of  hearings  and  proposals  to  combat  price 
InflaUon  as  part  of  its  Investigation  of  ad- 
ministered   prices — ^prices    used    universally 
throughout   bxisUiess  which  do   not  change 
from  transaction  to  transaction.     The  wit- 
nesses to  appear  (by  invitation  of  the  sub- 
committee) have  been  hand-picked  because 
they  share  the  subcommittee's  notion  that 
there  U  something  insidious  about  this  com- 
monplace way  of  pricing   goods.     America's 
public  interest.  In  other  words,  is  being  rep- 
resented by  a  packed  Jury. 

The  man  behind  this  movement — an  ac- 
tivity which  should  he  scrutinized  by  other 
Senators  who  are  not  associated  with  the 
committee — is  not  even  a  lawmaker.  He  i» 
the  chlsif  econoanist  of  the  subcommitt«*. 
favorite  of  Its  chairman.  Senator  Xsrtm  Km- 
TAVVKM.,  and  disciple  of  the  avant  garde  econ- 
omist. Dr.  Gardiner  C.  Mieans.  the  fellow 
Who  Invented  the  term  "admlnistej-ed  prices." 
He  Is  Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  the  same  man  who 
foretold  the  collapse  of  the  American  enter- 
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prise  system  in  his  book  "Seeds  of  Destruc- 
tion." (Corvlcl-Frlede.  H).  It  is  Blair  who 
selected  the  hearing's  witnesses  and  asked 
them  to  appear  aixi  express  their  views. 

In  May  1957,  this  writer  performed  what 
he  considered  a  public  service  by  revealing 
in  a  series  of  five  columns  that  Dr.  John  M. 
Blair,  by  his  own  writings,  is  a  mlstruster 
of  big  business  and  a  man  who  believes  that. 
If  aUowed  to  grow  larger,  business  wUl  re- 
duce employment  and  lower  wages. 

Dr.  Blair  Is  entlUed  to  his  opinions.  He 
is  not  entitled  as  an  economist  working  for 
Senator  Kefadver  to  rig  a  public  hearing  to 
dUplay  his  beUefs  In  soUtary  splendor  to  the 
detriment  if  not  the  exclusion  of  opposing 
views.  * 

handpickeo  witnesses 

It  was  Blair  who  singled  out  the  witnesses 
to  appear,  starting  today.  He  picked  them 
after  attending  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Joint  Allied  Social  Science  Astoclatlon 
(where  he  also  sr>oke)  in  Chicago,  December 
27  through  December  30.  Curiously,  four  of 
the  five  witnesses  were  present  at  the  pro- 
gram in  Chicago. 

Other  noted  economists  spoke  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeUngs.  They  either  were  not  in- 
vited or  elected  not  to  appear  at  these  hear- 
ings. Their  views  are  divergent.  They  have 
not  expressed  undue  concern  about  admin- 
istered prices. 

SchediUed  to  speak  as  witnesses  today  are 
Dr.  Edwin  Ncurse.  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  anJ  Dr.  Ben 
Lewis,  of  Oberlin  College.  Oberlln.  Ohio. 
Tomorrow  the  witnesses  wlU  be  Dr.  Gardiner 
C.  Means,  of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Walter  S. 
Adams,  of  Michigan  State  University,  Lan- 
sing. Monday  the  subcommittee  has  sched- 
nled  Dr.  Corwln  Edwards,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

These  witnesses  aU  share  the  same  view  on 
prices.  Gardiner  Means  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers In  the  effort  to  abolish  administered 
prices.  Nourse  has  sometblog  close  to  a 
phobia  on  the  subject  of  management  and 
prices.  (He  believes  that  management  has 
a  social  responsibility  to  reduce  prices  when- 
ever sales  turn  down.) 

LEWIS   predicts 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  Oberlln,  said  Just  last  month: 
"My  own  prediction  (and  I  stress  that  I  am 
predicting,  not  prescribing)  Is  that  the  years 
ahead  will  see  a  great  increase  In  conscious, 
collective,  governmental  controls  and  of  gov- 
ernmental enterprise;  and  that  bigness  will 
be  a  major  focal  point  of  the  development. 
The  development  win  reflect  a  growing.  In- 
tensified concern  over  the  private  posses- 
sion of  economic  power  so  vast  that  even  Its 
possessors  are  frightened  by  the  implications 
of  their  holdings." 

And  so  on.  •   •   •  -    1 

Last  year  the  Blalr-Kefauver  combine 
made  the  mistake  of  Inviting  Prof.  Richard 
Ruggles,  of  Yale  University,  to  be  a  witness 
at  similar  hearings.  Prof.  Ruggles  made  otrt 
a  strong  case  against  the  theory  that  ad- 
ministered prices  cause  inflation.  He  was 
not  invited  back  this  year. 

Nor  were  any  otlier  eoonoaaists  who  have 
an  opposing  point  of  view. 

More  on  these  farcical  hearings  and  of  the 
attack  on  administered  prices  on  Sunday. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Jan.  25.  1959] 

HxAaiNG  OP  WncH  Hunt? 
<By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 
A  majority  of  those  who  study  the  quasl- 
■deaoe  of  «eonaa3los  are  agreed  that  an  ad- 
mlnisterad  price — a  price  set  by  a  producer 
whidt  atoes  not  vary  from  transaction  to 
transaotiaB — ^is  the  mo*t  aeoslble  and  eoo- 
anmtnai  wi^  of  dot^g  fcnslnass  and  U,  *a  ik* 
main,  fairest  to  the  consumer.  Tta«  few  w1k> 
object  to  this  system  are  working  througk 


John  M.  Blair,  chief  economist  of  the  Senate 
AnUtrust     and     Monopoly     Subcommittee 
thence  through  Its  chairman,  Senator  Estes 
Kxn-vvn.    to    stimulate    some     legislation 
against  administered  prices. 

There  Is  the  lingering  siispiclon  tn  all  such 
activities  of  the  Blair-Kefauver  combine 
that  it  is  part  of  a  campaign  directed  not 
so  much  against  administered  prices  them- 
selves as  against  big  biislness  In  general.  For 
It  Is  the  big  businesses,  the  automobile  man- 
ufacturers, appliance  producfrs,  clothing 
makers  and  such,  who  most  frequently  u-e 
the  device  of  administering  the  prices  of 
their  products. 

Dr.  Blair  and  Senator  Kepauvke  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  their  opinions,  but  as 
pointed  out  In  thU  space  Friday,  they  have 
rigged  their  public  hearings  in  Washington 
so  that  those  economists  who  are  outspoken 
against  administered  prices  are  appearing  as 
witnesses  before  the  subcommittee.  Their 
utterances  will  become  part  of  the  public 
record  to  he  pumped  through  the  congres- 
sional system— a  flanking  attack  against  ble 
business.  * 

There  is  another  angle  here.  Both  mem- 
bers of  the  Blair-Kefauver  operation  say 
they  are  intent  on  scouting  out  the  causes 
of  inflation.  That's  the  announced  purpose 
of  their  hearings.  What  they're  actually 
trying  to  do,  however.  Is  prove  that  big- 
ness  in   business  causes   inflation. 

This,  any  qualified  economist  will  tell  you. 
will  be  might  hard  to  prove,  though  with 
rigged  hearings  such  as  the  kind  going  on 
in  Washington  now  (theyu  continue  tomor- 
row) Dr.  Blair  and  Senator  Kefattver  are 
making  It  easier  for  themselves  to  present 
a  case  to  the  people. 

Inflation  is  the  transcending  economic 
problem  facing  America.  Its  causes  are  clear, 
though  Its  solutions  are  not.  Neither  Dr. 
Blair  nor  Senator  Kefauveb  is  contributing 
an  lota  of  help  in  defining  the  solution  to 
the  Nation's  foremost  economic  problem. 
Rather,  it  seems  to  this  writer,  they  are  be- 
clouding the  issues  In  their  efforts  to  press 
their  own  interests — Dr.  Blair  to  further  his 
attack  against  big  business,  and  Senator 
Kefauveh  to  advance  his  unflagging  political 
ambitions. 

I>r.  Blair  has  lined  up  five  economists  to 
speak  at  these  hearings.  All  five  have  in 
the  past  made  some  declarations  which  ex- 
press some  doubts  about  the  value  of  ad- 
ministered jjrtces.  Four  of  them  partici- 
pated wita  Dr.  Btalr  in  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Joint  Allied  Social  Science  Associa- 
tions in  Chicago  last  month.  It  might  be 
.suspected  that  it  was  at  those  meetings  that 
Dr.  Blair  invited  them  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings.   so-caUed. 

John  Blair  is  a  clever  writer  and  speaker. 
He  Is  also,  it  can  be  asBmned.  a  ^ncere  man. 
He  has  sincere  reservations  about  the  func- 
tion of  the  free  enterprise  system  as  it  exists. 
He  has  sincere  desires  to  invoke  some  changa 
in  that  syston. 

This  is  his  right  as  an  American. 
However,  he  holds  a  poeltlon  of  consid- 
erable power,  not  alone  because  of  his  job  as 
■chief  economist  to  th«  subcommittee,  but 
because  of  the  implicit  faith  Senator  Kxfau- 
vzx  places  in  him  and  the  latitude  the  Sen- 
ator allows  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  sub- 
«anunittee's  affairs. 

"Hius  John  Blair's  rights  as  an  American 
cttlEea  concern  all  Americans. 

If  I  were  a  Senator,  whether  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  or  not,  I'd  like  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  mores  of  this 
'Ketatttbi  probe  Into  antitrust  and  monop- 
olistic practices. 

It  might  not  he  an  objective  investiga- 
tion these  feUovs  are  oonducting.  Indeed, 
scrutiny  might  ahom  that  thefTe  hell-bent 
on  proving  an  untried  and  feaeraUy  dis- 
credltad  theory. 
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CONVENTIONAL    WARPARB    VIS-A- 
Via  PUSHBUTTON  WARFARB 

Mr.  BUTUOI.  Mr.  Prtaldent.  "iom« 
of  our  plMintn  art  lo  hlpp«d  on  pmh- 
button  WM  that  th«y  »r«  pront  to  ov«r. 
look  th«  fMt  that  th«  lntern«tlon»J 
OommunUU  with  vm(  minsowtr  and 
raw  matwlai  mouroH  art  actually  eon- 
tlnulni  praparatlona  for  a  *modornlifd* 
•onvtnUonal  wartart ."  ,   ^      ^     ^^ 

TMi  awtMmt  eenelvMlM  by  ^Iha 
dlitlniuiahtd  l««rnaiut.  ponttanMna 
Brown,  m  ImprtMcd  mt  thai  X  rMUMt 
unanimoui  wnwnt  that  h  •  mUoIj  •n* 
tlUtd  *'  'OonvtnUonal  War*  OapaMllty," 
aa  apptarlni  In  Tht  Waihlnt  ton  itar  on 
MaiiXli,  I»5».  bt  printtd  at  thli  point 
in  tht  body  of  tht  Hioord. 

Thtrt  btlni  no  objtction,  iht  artlolt 
was  ordtrtd  to  bt  printed  in  tht  Ricord, 
aa  followi: 
tFTom  Ih*  WMhlntton  Bvtnlng  Stur,  Mar. 

11.  10SBI 
"COKVWmoif  AL  Wa»"  Camiiutt— U.8.  Antx- 

■uBMABUfi  Bmuuv  CmiBn  on  Pcnm  in 

FAca  or  Rkd  Itan  or  476 

(By  Ocmtantlne  Brown) 

The  tooner  tome  ova  ova  policymakers  get 
over  the  Idea  that  the  next  worldwide  con- 
flict—If  It  ever  occiirs— will  be  fought  by 
pushbutton  machines,  the  better  It  will  be 
lor  all. 

The  best  poet-World  War  n  military  minds 
who  have  been  studying  the  preparations  of 
the  free  world's  enemies  point  out  that  while 
much  noise  and  spectacular  headlines  cen- 
ter aroimd  the  "massive"  advantages  of  the 
Russians  in  guided  missiles,  the  Communist 
would-be  aggressors  are  working  overtime  to 
Increase  and  Improve  their  conventional  war- 
fare capabilities. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  administration  is 
advocating  further  Important  cuts  in  the 
strength  of  our  ground  forces  and  in  the 
Mavy  which  may  have  to  bear  an  important 
part  of  the  brunt  in  any  future  conflict. 

The  Russians  are  known  to  have  at  least 
476  submarines — the  bulk  of  them  ocean- 
going. Hitler  almost  won  the  last  war  in  its 
early  stages  with  fewer  than  60  ocean  sub- 
marines. Our  best  naval  minds  are  sure  the 
Russians  are  not  building  these  submarines 
because  they  like  to  play  with  them.  They 
are  Intended  to  cut  off  the  United  States,  in 
the  event  of  a  major  conflict,  from  both  our 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  allies.  They  are  in- 
tended to  Interrupt  the  flow  of  essential  raw 
materials  and  all  seaborne  communications 
with  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  antidote  to  the  long-range  Soviet  un- 
derseas  fleets  is,  of  co\u-se,  antisubmarine 
preparedness  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  Studies  have 
been  made  and  important  new  devices  dis- 
covered to  offset  the  likely  efficiency  of  the 
Russian  submarines.  Yet  the  antisubmarine 
bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  can  hardly 
function  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The 
Budget  Bureau  in  its  great  wisdom  appar- 
ently has  recommended  that  the  fvmds  for 
such  developments  were  a  liizury  for  the 
Navy.  It  believes,  apparently,  that  the  old 
type  cans  dropped  overboard  from  a  de- 
stroyer proved  pretty  effective  in  two  world 
wars  and  sees  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  effective  in  a  possible  new  conflict. 

If  international  communism  decides  to  un- 
leash another  world  conflict,  the  UJ3.  Navy 
will  have  a  burdensome  role,  principally  be- 
caxise  the  navies  of  our  allies  have  been 
reduced.  The  powerful  British  Navy  is  being 
cut  down  drastically,  compared  to  what  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  The  French 
Navy  is  increasing  in  strength,  but  Is  still 
far  from  being  an  important  adjunct  In  the 
•vent  of  an  early  world  conflagration.    The 
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other  navies  are  token  foroee  whleh  would 
not  faoe  alone  the  power  of  the  Soviet  fleets. 
Tht  Baltle  St«  hM  become  of  mi  Unpor- 
tanot  tn  the  •trategy  of  another  world  WW. 
The  NATO  membew-^ermany,  Denmark, 
and  Norway— tft  iMppoitd  to  prtvtnt  tht 
Hutaian  tubmarlnt  and  lurffttt  lorttt  from 
brMUtiui  out  through  tt»t  ^MW*  »»« 
XMttfM  ittiuu  into  tht  Atltntlt,  Tht  naval 
(oroti  ft!  thtM  •  •oM«^»"«f «•%•!•?*•• 

U  lAtmr  terptdt  bMU,  Kud  a  (tw  tthtr 

tl  Htw  tmtUnt  tnd  M»»:ywl}tl«i  thw  way 
M,  f«n  hardly  bt  mtrt  than  a  wM  MM  J* 

ytar>ald  Admlrtl  C^w«^*'«*' J^^'JJ.J^iB 
tomptttnet  »i  a  «»¥*»  oommandif  U  mtttntd 
only  by  hit  ruthltttttttt.         ^,     ^      .. 

CU.uma»ov.  who  hM  undtr  h»«  •^•f*  .fj 
litd  admiraU,  oommMtdt  thi  mott  ppw«ftul 
of  iovltt  flttu  Tht  laUlo  tquadron  U 
oompoeed  of  t  heavv  oruleert  of  tht  f  vtrdlev 
or  Frunat  elatt.  160  lubmarlntt.  70  dtttroy- 
trt,  and  upward  of  460  auxlllarltt.  An  air 
force  of  l.aoo  craft  la  alwaya  In  readlneit  to 
support  these  naval  forcee.  There  U  no 
doubt  that,  should  a  major  conflict  brtak 
out,  American  carrltrt  and  othtr  naval  vti- 
•els  would  be  compelled  to  reinforce  tht 
present  NATO  Baltic  forces  whose  mission, 
besides  that  of  Interdicting  an  outbreak  of 
the  Soviet  submarines  into  the  AtlanUc.  also 
Is  to  "restrict  Soviet  supply  operations  by  sea 
above  small-craft  transport  for  Red  ground 
forces  and  to  neutralize  enemy  operations  on 
land,  by  sea,  and  in  the  air  directed  against 
Danish  Islands." 

There  are  no  effective  naval  fences  avail- 
able to  put  into  effect  the  NATO  high  com- 
mand directions  except  the  UJB.  Navy.  In 
the  event  of  war,  iinits  will  have  to  be  sent 
frOTa  our  Atlantic  bases,  and  they  will  have 
to  go  through  the  submarine  barrage  of  the 
Russians. 

The  problem  could  be  licked  by  our  highly 
advanced  (but  still  in  blueprint)  antisub- 
marine operations  and  devices.  These  are 
working  now  at  less  than  20  percent  pre- 
paredness efficiency  because  of  lack  of  neces- 
sary funds. 

Some  of  oxir  planners  are  so  hipped  on 
pushbutton  war  that  they  are  prone  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  international 
Communists  with  vast  manpower  and  raw 
naaterlal  resources  are  actually  continiilng 
preparations  for  a  modernized  conventional 
warfare. 


INFLATION,    THE    NATION'S    NO.    1 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
few  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
the  demands  of  the  American  market 
were  so  great  that  it  was  possible  to  raise 
costs  and  prices  and  still  sell  all  the 
products  our  industry  could  produce. 

Today,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  foreign  competition  is  not  only 
invading  our  overseas  markets  but  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  fac- 
tor in  our  domestic  markets. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  "Econom- 
ic Report"  said : 

It  is  not  the  fimction  of  Government  in 
our  society  to  establish  the  terms  of  con- 
tracts between  labor  and  management;  yet 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  public  has  a 
vital  interest  in  these  agreements.  Increases 
in  money  wages  and  other  compensation  not 
Justified  by  the  productivity  performance  of 
the  economy  are  inevitably  inflationary. 
They  impoee  severe  hardships  on  those  whoee 
Incomes  are  not  enlarged.  They  Jeopardize 
the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  create  Jobs 
for   the   expanding   labor   force.    They  en- 


danger present  Jobs  by  limiting  markeU  at 
home  and  Impairing  our  capacity  to  com- 

Stt  In  marktts  abroad.  Xn  abort,  they  art, 
tht  tnd,  Mlf-dtfttttof. 
■tU-dUolpUnt  and  rtitratat  art  ttatnttal 
if  airttmtnta  oonalattnt  with  a  rtatonablt 
■tabliuy  of  prlett  art  to  bt  rtaehtd  wtthln 
tht  framtworh  of  tht  fw  tompttuiyt  initu 
tutltni  OR  whloU  wt  rtljp  httvlly  ftr  tht  im* 
provtmtnt  of  our  mtttrU)  wtlftrt.  R  tht 
intrtd  mum  Hnnot  bt  tthttvtd  unitr  ow 
Mrtnitmthti  for  itttrmlnlM  wtiM  tnd 
nrlttt'  tht  tlltrntUVN  trt  ttthtr  mAttlon, 
whlth  would  dtmtit  our  ttotvimiy  tnd  work 
liMdiiiiM  uit  mUUoMi  ol  AAtt>ttthi«  tr  toh^ 
trolij  itUww  trt  lUktn  to  our  iradUlontl  wty 
•f  UN  tnd  whi«h  would  bt  tn  obtutit  to  ihi 
HttloHt  ttoHomlt  irowth  thd  iig»rovtmtnt. 

Zn  thtH  ittttmtnU  whtn  tht  Prtt* 
Idtnt  rtftn  to  produeUvlty»  hi  u  rt- 
ttrrlni  to  tht  productivity  of  tht  toon- 
omy  at  o  wholt  tnd  not  to  tht  produeUv- 
Ity  of  any  ptrtloultr  flnn  or  induttry. 

Howtvtr,  in  rtetnt  wttki,  It  hit  bttn 
disturbing  to  nott  tht  ttmt  "roeklni 
chair"  economlBta  have  urged  wage  in- 
creases which  they  allege  would  gener- 
ate purchasing  power  for  other  indus- 
tries. In  effect,  they  sxiggest  that  we 
attempt  to  raise  ourselves  by  our  boot- 
straps. 

More  and  more  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  our  price  and  wage  struc- 
ture Is  becoming  less  competitive  in 
terms  of  world  markets.  Before  this 
year  is  over  the  steel  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, will  once  a«ain  negotiate  a  new 
contract  with  its  employees.  Two  edi- 
torials from  the  American  Metal  Mar- 
ket are  therefore  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  may  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoed. 

There  being  no  ot>Jection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  ,  as  follows : 
[From  American  Metal  Market,  Jan.  29, 1959] 

PaUSTRATINa    AMD    DiSTtTBBIMO 

There  is  something  utterly  frustrating  and 
dlstxirbing  about  the  reaction  in  the  highest 
echelons  of  organized  labor  to  the  Presidenf* 
Economic  Message.  With  racketeers  en- 
sconced in  high  labor  offices  openly  defying 
public  Indignation  and  arrogantly  daring  the 
Congress  to  do  its  damndest,  and  with  de- 
mands for  stratospheric  wages  and  for  basic 
hours  that  constitute  little  less  than  sub- 
sidized Idleness,  running  almost  rampant, 
one  might  have  hoped  for  a  different  response 
to  the  President's  \irgent  recommendations, 
from  the  more  respected  officials  of  the  labor 
movement.  The  integrity  of  these  latter 
officials  Is  deservedly  undisputed,  but  the 
Irresponsibility  of  their  criticism  strongly 
suggests  that  the  country  may  have  more  to 
fear  from  their  sophistry  than  from  the 
palpably  unsavory  elements  who  almost  un- 
failingly overreach  themselves. 

All  dxiring  the  postwar  years  the  country 
has  heard  business  admonished  on  prices 
with  as  much  or  greater  severity  than  labor 
has  been  urged  to  be  temperate  In  its  de- 
mands. In  fact,  the  u«\ial  pattern  has  been 
for  our  highest  officials  to  plead  with  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  be  moderate — after  labor 
has  exacted  concessions  from  business.  This 
appearance  of  impartiality  has  inevitably 
misled  millions  to  blame  biisiness  alone  for 
price  increases.  Anoong  this  unsuspecting 
multitude,  labor  has  escaped  even  contribu- 
tory responsibility  for  price  increases,  because 
labor  h$is  already  got  theirs  before  officialdom 
in  Washington  has  expressed  Its  concern, 
whereas  the  price  increases  forced  by  cost 
increases  have  followed  the  appeals. 
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A  conspicuous  ezaii\ple  of  a  congrtsalonal 
contrlbutlan  to  this  deceptive  practice  was 
the  kearlapi  held  laet  aprlAg  in  antiolpation 
of  alttl  prlot  tnertatta  af  Itr  last  July  1,  Tht 
Invtttlgalort  oartfully  Ifnortd  tht  tohtdultd 
•ubtianttal  wagt  latrtaat  that  wat  auto- 
matleally  to  fo  into  tlltet  on  that  dalt,  our- 
auaiit  to  tht  tfrtoMMit  of  July-Auguti,  UN, 
Thf  y  tlae  Blouily  rtfuttd  to  toMldtr  tht  ptt< 
»ibu  •ffttu  of  ths  tlrttdy*dtmtndtd  watt 
tntrtaitt  In  tht  tulomobUt  lndu«try  (wht«h 
htd  h«l  b|P  thth  btth  fftnWd)  anU  whlth,  if 
atiiltd.  would  httt  dtpnvtd  tht  induMry  of 
JuiUAtttlot  lor  tht  pritt  ini^rttMi  wt  ms 
tall  that  lollowtd  tht  ulUmttt  frahUhi  ol 
Vht  UHlH¥ttl4|tttd  Wtft  AtmtHdi. 

THii  tttmiHi  immuMity  ol  Itbor  to  tt* 
ttwuttbuity  i»f  tht  tstft  ol  lotbtr  w«dt 
(HMkt  oa  tht  aauoaal  ttommy  would  tmtMur 
vtt  have  ltd  tht  IttdtN  ol  tht  labor  movt* 
inthi  to  tipMt  tonUnulim  tttmpuon  from 
um«ul  tOMMtat  In  tdyantt  of  ihtir  ebiain* 
ing  turrtai  damanda.  Mteiralntd  aa  tht 
Presldenfa  admonition  was,  It  has  been 
biltrrlir  rttMitKl.  not  only  because  it  would 
obviously  fortatall  iht  additional  dtmanda 
on  industry  that  are  clearly  in  the  making 
but  because,  at  long  last  and  for  onoe,  the 
President  has  sought  to  brake  the  InAatlon 
at  it*  source,  belore  the  spiral  Is  launched. 

There  will  be  virtually  no  one.  outside  the 
small  circle  of  labor  leaders  and  the  advo- 
cates of  some  constant  Inflation,  to  dispute 
the  fact  that,  in  the  effort  to  stop  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  dollar  and  the  destruction  of 
savings,  "leaders  of  labor  have  a  particularly 
critical  role  to  play,  in  view  of  the  great 
power  lodged  In  their  hands."  Nor  is  it  to 
be  doubted  by  any  impartial  observer,  that 
"the  terms  of  agreements  •  •  •  will  have  a 
critical  bearing  •  •  •  in  attaining  •  •  • 
economic  growth  with  stable  prices."  Nor 
wUl  any  Informed  person  be  likely  to  dis- 
pute the  assertion  that  "Increases  •  •  •  not 
Justified  by  the  productivity  performance  of 
the  economy  are  inevitably  inflationary." 

Yet  the  leadership  of  our  nrast  powerful 
unions  declares  that  stable  prices  mean  stag- 
nation and  perhaps  depression  and  that  the 
unions*  drives  for  wage  increases  will  go 
forward.  Mr.  McDonald,  president  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers,  has  pubUcly  appealed 
to  the  automobUe  indiutry  to  support  his 
forthcoming  demands,  so  as  to  provide  his 
membership  with  tl  bllhon  to  buy  autcnno- 
blles.  Yet,  if  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the 
future,  Mr.  McDonald  will  hold  that  the  steel 
industry  will  have  no  excuse  to  raise  prices 
if  It  raises  wages  by  fl  billion.  One  marvels 
at  the  mental  process  which  can  conceive  of 
an  industry  supplying  another  with  Si  bil- 
lion of  undiluted  pvirchaslng  power  without 
first  having  to  earn  tt.  Obviously,  the  ap- 
plication of  this  logic,  by  which  wages  would 
be  arbitrarily  raised  In  Industry  after  in- 
dustry to  provide  purcliasing  power  for  the 
goods  of  other  industries,  would  soon  reduce 
the  value  of  the  dollar  to  that  of  trading 
stamps.  In  Its  arrogance,  labor  leadership 
has  come  to  the  stage  where  it  preempts 
the  right  to  tell  management  and  Indus- 
try to  augment  productivity  by  whatever 
margin  is  needed  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
mands it  chooses  to  impose  from  year  to 
year.  It  not  only  assumes  the  capacity  of 
management  to  accomplish  this  miracle,  but 
it  takes  for  granted  labor's  exclusive  right 
to  all  the  fruits  of  increased  productivity  (in 
practice  It  demands  even  more),  and  denies 
the  right  of  management,  of  ownership  and 
of  consimiers  to  any  share  in  the  greater 
abundance  brought  about  by  the  greater 
•fllclency  of  Industry,  in  which  greater  effi- 
ciency labor,  per  se,  plays  so  inflniteslmal  a 
part  tn  a  modem  planU  H  this  is  xtot  a  very 
clear  indlcaUon  of  the  great  power  lodged 
^  ^*,^*^ds  of  labor  leadership,  there  is 
no  explaining  It.  And  It  Is  frustrating  and 
disturbing  that  this  great  power  should  be 
exercised  with  euch  irresponsibility,  in  de- 


flanoe  of  aU  known  methods  for  operatixkg 
a  solvent  economy,  by  tbose  from  whom  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  enllghUned 
and  rttponatblt  Itadtrthip, 

(Ftoni  Amarttan  Mttal  Markti.  Ftb.  IT,  lOtt] 
Tnat  lin.i.iON  DQ1.MR  loirvui 

Tht  eontrapt  bttwttn  tht  ttttl  Ihduitry 
twd  tht  lU  mtlUoh  tmnioytti  mtNhtltd 
undtr  tht  banntrt  of  iht  0»lttd  attt)  Worh* 
tri  lUU  hat  titnthtr  4  mtuvha  tt  run,  In 
thMt  thaiiittblt  ttmti,  li  ^\\H  h»  htitrd* 
Aui  thli  tM  tn  i(dvti\i>*.  \y\  Kn»>ntut  to  tay 
luM  whttt  Uii  iMvttt  will  hiv«  i>i>ttvtd  l«  bt 
wh^ii  Iht  t«Mtilh««l  u  i>ii\>tndt(r  lui  U  U 
mlalh  llkAl  \hi  blUhth  iM\M  bMhHIt  will 
Hm  ItTM  In  ihi  htiiiUnilhiw,  b»t>aviM  Mr, 
Meboham  and  hti  tMbeh^M  hnvt  dtllbi^r* 
attly  p\k\  It  "on  iht  Hue"  alrvftdy, 

tn  eotUy  nnd  widtly  dtiu>lbvit«d  rulUhnft 
ntwt|)A|)«i-  AdytrtUtmthti,  tht  UiW  hat 
be«rv  propftgnntllaitig  othrr  tiidustrltt,  tht 
ranks  of  labor  and  the  g«npral  public  to 
support  Its  dtmnnd  for  this  additional  pur> 
chaalng  powtr  from  tht  tttcl  industry. 
They  have  painted  alluring  plcturea  of  what 
they  would  do  with  this  now  Income,  buy- 
ing automobUes,  building  new  homes,  buy- 
ing groceries,  patronising  moving  picture 
houses  and  generally  administering  a  blood 
transfusion  to  the  V.3.  economy.  There 
will,  unfortunately,  be  many  who  will  think 
it  a  good  idea — and  not  necessarily  only 
those  who  would  benefit  directly.  But,  of 
course,  as  has  already  been  asked,  if  thlis  is 
a  sound  idea,  why  should  Mr.  McDonald  and 
his  partners  want  to  keep  it  to  themselves? 
Isn't  tbU  being  a  bit  selfish?  Why 
shouldn't  all  of  us  workers  get  in  on  this 
so-simply  created  fu-osperity?  Why  not,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Bteel 
Ckirp.  asked  the  other  day,  cut  everybody  in, 
take  care  of  all  65  million  gainfully  em- 
ployed workers  on  the  same  basis,  and  cre- 
ate not  tl  billion  of  new  money,  but  $52 
billion  so  all  might  enjoy  the  good  times? 

These  are  questions  weU  worth  asking. 
It  would  be  a  mighty  good  idea  if  they  were 
asked  of  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  that 
tliinks  the  "picayune"  tl  billion  proposition 
is  a  good  idea.  Possibly,  in  that  way, 
some  of  the  effects  of  this  proposal  might 
be  broxight  home  to  those  who  stiU  think 
that  it  Is,  and  shoxild  be,  only  necessary  ior 
labor  to  demand  in  order  to  receive.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  those  who  swaUow  the 
specious  arguments  behind  the  demand  will 
be  Impressed  with  orthodox  refutations, 
based  on  the  time-proven  economic  princi- 
ples which  have  confirmed  again  and  again, 
since  time  imnxemorial,  that  you  can't  get 
something  for  nothing.  But  there  are  a 
couple  of  other  relevant  points  that  we 
would  like  to  bring  up  at  this  time. 

The  first  is  to  ask  Just  what  have  the  steel- 
workers  done  to  Justify  an  increase  of  $1 
billion  a  jrear  In  wages  and  benefits?  Isn't 
that  a  fair  question?  Or  has  money  become 
so  inconsequential  that  a  group  leader  is  en- 
titled to  ask  for  a  handout  of  any  flgtire  that 
first  comes  into  his  head — particularly  if  It 
has  a  lilting  sound  to  the  ear,  like  a  bilUon 
dollars?  When  he  has  done  so,  are  we  not  to 
anticipate  that  the  next  step — possibly  fol- 
lowing a  dilOdent  hesitation  by  Industry, 
Instead  at  yielding  with  alacrity — will  be  to 
accuse  Industry  at  endangering  Industrial 
peace  by  being  xmreasonable?  Where  have 
we  seen  such  tactics  worked  by  others  In  a 
different  field  of  negotiation?  They  are 
identical  with  the  practices  of  another  group 
also  having  power  that  is  much  too  great 
for  their  own  good,  in  International  af- 
fairs. Time  was,  of  course,  that  most  peo- 
ple felt  they  had  to  perform  aome  useful 
service  to  Justify  better  recognition.  Is  this 
hllllon-dollar  bundle  not  suggestive  cS  the 
Idea  that  Indtutry  U  no  longer  built  up  and 
conducted  with  some  oonsideration  for  those 
who  have  directed  and  financed  an  operation, 


but  that  it  exists  primarily  to  meet  the  de. 
mands — whatever  they  may  be — of  those  who 
control  the  working  stntr?  nave  we  arrived 
at  this  ooneept  of  what  Industry  really  laf 
■aeondly,  Mr.  MeDonald  and  hta  fritnda 
art  nol  iooMng  for  any  tohan  or  tymboUt 
tdvtntagtt.  They  want  tomtthing  substan- 
Ual— aontethlAg  that  %U1  buy  auwunobiltt, 
build  )Auu»*>h,  MiMt  pvivuit  tuttr  mtmbtrt 
wUh  ithulut  )iur«UMU4  iMiwtr,  Alvhuugh 
<mt  would  ntvtr  ^hlnh  II  to  bt  tht  faat  frum 
UiW  Mr<iMff«Rd«,  ihli  irvaUn  thtt  tht  ilttl 
indMttry  hai  thU  tddtilohtl  II  W\m\  tur^ 
rtht  |iu<>(>haitiif  powtr  tvtlltMt  for  dUtH* 


hVIUi«lt  lHl<  (ht  ttthlHt,  Nuw  II  M  litiiptM 
thai  auHtiMMliitN  ON  Miit  MMtly  o(  itttl 
tnd  ihai  lu  ttidtr  to  ttt  wtktt  It  tthti  to 

maht  ih«  tmit  Mf  Mt>5»Hkld  ityt  lin  boyt 
wUl  buy,  th»  auiumobUt  mattN  will  havt  U 
roih«  \o  th»  ii»»l  mitU  tor  lum^lltt  (Jual  at 
tht  tittl  milli  havt  to  go  to  tht  eoal  mintu, 
tht  Iron  mlnM,  iht  Hn\Mton»  (lUarrlMi,  tht 
rftilroadi,  and  mmiy  oihtr  aeurttt  for  raw 
materials  to  makv  steel). 

Tht  qupstion  naturally  arltN  aa  to 
whtthtr,  after  providing  Mr.  McDonald's  boya 
with  tl  billion  tn  new  money,  the  steel  mills 
are  to  supply  steel  to  tht  auto  companies  at 
old  prices,  so  that  the  boys  will  not  find  a 
higher  cost  of  steel  rtflectad  in  the  price  they 
pay  for  all  those  new  cars?  Or  does  he  ex- 
pect the  steel  companies  to  get  the  tl  billion 
from  the  auto  companies,  without  having 
them  include  the  higher  steel  cost  in  the 
price  of  the  cars  the  twys  buy? 

If  it  is  one  case  or  the  other,  what  he  is 
asking  is  that  his  boys  t>e  given  the  billion 
dollars,  at  the  expense  of  othnv.  "niat  is. 
if  he  sincerely  believes  that  the  tl  bUUon 
(or  the  t52  billion,  if  all  the  workers  are 
covmted  in)  can  be  magically  produced  from 
the  ether  without  impairing  the  purchasing 
power  of  everybody's  dollar  and  without  ulti- 
mately bankrupting  Industry.  We  are  quite 
confident  that  everyone  knows  that  every 
one  of  the  U6W  leaders  knows  better. 


THE  SALTONSTALL  FAMILY  TREE 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  have  anything  to  say  about  racial 
background  or  national  background  In 
connection  with  American  citizenship. 
It  happens  that  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
ToirsTALLl,  Is  a  descendant  of  a  family 
which  originated  in  England.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  am  descended  from  one  who 
served  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Spain. 
But  both  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  are  Americans,  by  the  grace 
of  God. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  fine  resident  of 
my  State,  Stella  Dysart,  who  happens  to 
be  a  descendant  of  the  Saltonstall  fam- 
ily, has  sent  to  me  a  beautifully  pre- 
pared chart  of  the  Saltonstall  family  in 
the  United  States. 

On  the  chart,  we  find  that  the  first 
entry  is  for  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
I586-166I,  who  first  lived  In  England, 
and  later  lived  in  Watertown,  Mass.  In 
1609,  he  married  Grace  Kaye.  Of  that 
marriage  was  bom  Richard — 1610- 
94— of  E^land  and  Ipswich,  Mass., 
who  married  Muriel  Gordon.  Of  that 
marriage  was  bom  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall—1639-1707 — of  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Nathaniel  married  Elizabeth  Ward,  also 
of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

One  of  the  children  of  that  mairiage, 
Richard,  manied  a  Miss  Wainwright, 
also  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  When  we  follow 
down  that  branch  of  the  family,  even- 
tually we  come  to  Lkverett  Saltonstall. 
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the  preaent  senior  Senator  from  Maasa- 
chuaetts.  who  married  Alice  Weaselhoeft. 

Mr.  President,  the  young  woman  In  my 
State  who  belongs  to  the  Saltonstall  fam- 
ily Is  Stella  Dysart.  She  has  smt  me  the 
tree  of  the  Saltonstall  family.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  pre- 
sent It  to  our  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  so  he  may 
know  that  we  in  New  Mexico  also  have  a 
great  deal  of  fondness  and  respect  for 
the  Saltonstalls  of  England  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  delay  the  Senate,  except  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  giving  me  this 
family  chart,  which  was  prepared  by  a 
lady  in  New  Mexico.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much. 


THE  KORKOSZ  BROTHERS  AND  THE 
MUSEUM  OP  SCIENCE  HAYDEN 
PLANETARIUM 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  proud 
and  the  people  of  Greater  Boston  are 
grateful  for  the  work  done  by  the  Korkosz 
brothers.  Prank  and  John,  in  building 
the  planetarium  projector  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Museum  of  Science  Hayden 
Planetarium     in    Boston,     Mass.    This 
planetarium  projector  has  involved  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  Korkosz  brothers 
for  several  years.    In  it  there  are  many 
new  developments.    One  is  that  brighter 
stars  show  as  such.    This  has  made  pos- 
sible more  advanced  teaching  of  the  as- 
tronautical  sciences  in  this  planetarium 
than  is  available  elsewhere.     In  a  na- 
tional    emergency,     this     planetarium 
would  be  available  for  the  training  of  our 
navigators  and  scientists.    In  peacetime 
It  is  available  to  Instruct  the  youth  of 
Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  in  the  won- 
ders of  our  physical  world. 

The  city  of  Chicopee  has  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  Korkosz  brothers  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  that  I  share  this 
pride. 

CLARE    BOOTHE     LUCE— AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  press  articles  and 
translations  regarding  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  of  Connecticut,  recently  appointed 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Brazil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  originals  and  the  translations  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and   translations    were    ordered   to    be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
(Prom  O  Globo.  M&r.  0, 1959] 
A   Nova   KxBAnADosA   Dos   Estados   Unioos 

Bcrla  multo  lamentAvl  que  a  vlnda  da  Sra. 
Claire  Booth  Luce,  como  embalxadora  doe 
Estados  Unldos  no  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pudesse  ser 
prejudlcada  peloe  recentes  epls6dlos  rela- 
clooados  com  a  divulgaQ&o,  pela  revlsta 
"Time,"  de  uma  reportagem  de  graves  reper- 
cussOes  na  Bolivia.  Ple:ura  marcante  de 
Intelectual,  a  antiga  embalxadora  norte- 
Amerlcana  na  lUUila  teve  a  sua  deslgna^4o 
acolhlda  ccan  calor  e  slmpatla,  t&o  pronto  se 
tomou  o  ato  conhecldo.  As  manlf  eeta^Oes  de 
aprft^o  ocorridas  nos  setores  mals  dlversos 
da  Tlda  brasUelra  deizam  claro  que  a  Sra. 


Olalre  XjUC*  logron,  antes  mesmo  de  chegar 
ao  Brasll,  um  amblente  de  amlaade  que 
certamente  multo  h4  de  oontribulr  para  o 
«xlto  de  sua  miss&o. 

Telegramas  ctiegados  dos  Bstados  Imldos 
fazem  refertncla  a  posslbUldade  de  nto  vlr  a 
nomea^ao  a  eXeUvar-se.  K,  embora  nlo  seja 
o  fate  dlto  de  manelra  ezpressa,  a  ra«4o 
serla  o  receio  de  que  a  embalxadora  vlesse  a 
sofrer  os  rettexos  da  atltude  deaastrada  da 
popular  revlsta.  Desde  logo,  n*o  procedem 
tals  recelos.  Mesmo  admltlndo  que  a  versio 
de  '"nme"  sdbre  a  sltuag&o  na  Bolivia  repre- 
sente  uma  deturpa^&o  e  asslm  haja  jusU- 
flcado  a  reaQ&o  dos  bolivianos,  nfto  hi  como 
aceltar  a  pretendlda  vlncula?&o.  At6  aqul. 
nlngu^m  ousou  pretender  que  a  Sra.  Claire 
Luce  tlvesse  qualquer  responsablUdade  na 
desastrada  publlca<;&o.  For  Isso  mesmo.  n&o 
6  de  admltlr  que  o  fato  possa,  de  qualquer 
manelra,  Impedlr  ou  retardar  a  vlnda  da 
dlplomata. 

(Translation  from  O  Globo,  Mar.  9.   1969) 
The  Nrw  Ambassadriss  or  th«  DNtrn) 

Statxs 
It  would  Indeed  be  lamentable  U  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  as 
Ambassadress  of  the  United  States  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro  should  be  prejudiced  by  the  recent 
episodes  related  to  the  dlvulgaUon  by  the 
review  Time  of  a  report  which  had  grave 
repercussions  In  Bolivia.  An  exceptionally 
Intelligent  person,  the  late  Ambassadress  to 
Italy,  as  soon  as  her  appointment  was 
known,  found  that  this  was  welcomed  with 
warmth  and  sympathy.  The  manlfesUUons 
of  appreciation  which  took  place  In  the  most 
varied  sections  of  Brazilian  life  made  It  clear 
that  Mrs.  Luce,  even  before  her  arrival  In 
Brazil,  has  managed  to  create  a  friendly 
feeling,  which  will  certainly  contribute 
greatly  to  the  success  of  her  mission. 

Telegrams  which  have  arrived  from  the 
United  States  refer  to  the  possibility  of  the 
nomination  not  being  made  effective.  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  fact  Is  not  expressly 
stated,  the  reason  would  be  the  fear  that 
the  Ambassadress  might  suffer  the  reactions 
of  the  unfortunate  attitude  of  the  popular 
review.  Such  fears  have  absolutely  no  basis. 
Even  admitting  that  the  version  presented 
by  Time  regarding  the  situation  In  Bolivia 
Is  a  deturpatlon  and  that,  for  this  reason, 
there  Is  justification  for  the  reaction  of  the 
Bolivians,  the  pretended  connection  between 
the  two  things  cannot  be  accepted.  Up  to 
now  nobody  has  dared  to  presume  that  Mrs. 
Clare  Luce  had  the  slightest  responsibility 
for  the  disastrous  publication.  For  this 
reason  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  fact 
should,  in  any  way.  Impede  or  delay  the 
coming  of  the  diplomat. 

[Prom  O  Cruzeiro,  Mar.  21,  1959J 
Clake:  Uma  Dama  Paka  O  Brasii. 
Os  Estados  Unldos  tftm  novo  Embalxador  no 
Brasll:  Clare  Booth  Luce.  Essa  deslgna^&o, 
que  permltlrA  ao  atual  Embalxador  Ellis 
Brlggs  partlr  para  Londres  via  Washington, 
teve  excelente  resson&ncia  tanto  I&  quanto 
cA.  Clare  ser&  a  prlmelra  dama  j&  envlada 
por  Washington  a  um  pais  latlno-amerlcano. 
Jornallsta  (fol  dlretora  de  "Vanity  Fair"  aos 
29  anos  de  Idade) ,  eepdsa  de  jornallsta  (seu 
marido,  Henry  Luce,  £  o  dlretor-geral  da 
emprfesa  de  "Ufe",  "Time"  e  "Fortune") . 
escrltora  (produzlu  "The  Women"  para  o 
teatro  e  "Come  to  the  Stable"  para  o  cinema) 
e  catbllca  (convertida  do  protestantlsmo) , 
Clare  Booth  Luce  j&  fol  tamb^m  parlamentar 
e  dlplomata.  Representou  Connecticut  em 
Washington  de  1943  a  1947  e  representou  oe 
EE.UU.  na  It&lia  de  1963  a  1956.  Embalxador, 
teve  erros  de  Iniclo,  "falhas  de  julgamento." 
Mas  seu  poder  de  resQ&o  fol  tSo  grande,  as 
ll96es  t&o  bem  aprendldas,  que  sd  salu  de 
Roma  por  motlvo  de  doen^a— envenenamento 
causado  por  Unta  na  Kmbalzada  que  ela 
propria  mandara  plntar — e  delxou  o  Impor- 


tante  pteto  dlplomitico  com  o  r«cpelto,  a 
MUnlra^ao  e  as  homenagens  de  tdda  a  ItAUa. 
Dlase  "Washington  Post"  oonflar  em  que  "o« 
brasllelros  conslderem  uma  defertncla  • 
nomea««o  deasa  peraonalldade  vlvaa."  Con- 
sldleramos.  slm.  B  aflrmou  Clare  a  Imprenaa 
amerlcana:  "81nto-me  partlcularmente  fella 
por  Ir  ao  Brasll."  N6a  tamb^m  noe  sentlmos. 
Clare.    Seja  bem-vlnda. 

(Translation  from  O  Cruzeiro,  Mar.  ai,  1969] 
Cla««:   a  Ladt  fob  BkAzn. 
The  United  States  has  a  new  Ambassador 
In  Brazil:  Clare  Boothe  Luce.    This  appoint- 
ment which  will  permit  the  actual  Ambas- 
sador Ellis  Brlggs  to  leave  for  London  via 
Washington,   has  had   an  excellent  reecho, 
both  there  and  here.    Clare  wUl  become  the 
first  woman  ever  sent  by  Washington  to  a 
Latin -American  country.     A  joxirnallst  (she 
was  the  director  of  "Vanity  Pair"  at  29  years 
of  age),  wife  of  a  journalist  (her  husband, 
Heiu-y  Luce,  Is  the  director-general  of   the 
enterprise  which  owns  "Life,"  "Time"  and 
"Fortune"),    an    authoress     <she    produced 
"The  Women"  for  the   theater   and  "Come 
to   the   Stable"   for  the   cinema),   she   U   a 
Catholic    (converted    from    Protaatantlsm), 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  has  already  been  a  Con- 
gresswoman    and   a   diplomat.     She   repre- 
sented Connecticut  In  Washington  from  1943 
to  1947  and  represented  the  United  SUtes 
In  Italy  from  1953  to  1966.     As  an  ambas- 
sadress she  committed  a  few  Initial  errors, 
"faulty  Judgment."     But  her  ability  for  re- 
action was  BO  great,  the  lessons  were  so  well 
learned,   that  she  only   left  Rome  because 
of  lllnesa— poisoning  caused  by  the  paint  In 
the  embassy  which  she  had  herself — and  she 
left  the  important  diplomatic  poet  with  the 
respect,  admiration  and  homage  of  the  whole 
of   Italy.    The   Washington   Poet  said  thst 
It  trusted  that  "the  Brazilians  would  con- 
sider the  appointment  of  this  lovely  person 
as  a  deference."     We  do  consider  this  to  be 
so.     Clare  stated  to  the  American  press.     "I 
feel  parUcularly  happy  to  go  to  Brasll."    Ws 
also  feel  this,  Clare.    Welcome. 
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APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  THE   JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BUSH.  yix.  President.  I  received 
a  message  that  the  majority  leader 
wished  to  bring  up  Immediately  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  said  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour, 
we  would  bring  it  up  by  motion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  sorry  I  misunder- 
stood; my  message  was  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  wished  to  bring  It  up 
dining  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  The  mi- 
nority leader  needed  to  be  away.  I  told 
him  that,  without  objection,  we  would 
take  it  up  after  he  had  gone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


ADDITIONAL   FUNDS    FOR    JOINT 
ECONOMIC    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  morning  business  been  con- 
cluded?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
order  No.  107,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 13.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  13.  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  special  study  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  resolution  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  will  come  before  this 
Congress  during  this  session. 

Por  some  time,  experts  and  laymen 
alike  have  realized  that  there  are  trends 
in  our  economy  which  are  very  disturb- 
ing. They  are  trends  which  are  not 
really  understood — even  though  they  are 
discussed  heatedly  and  passionately. 

This  resolution  represents  an  effort  to 
lift  an  issue  from  the  realm  of  conversa- 
tion to  the  area  of  meaningful  discus- 
sion. It  is  the  first  step  in  attempting  to 
resolve  an  issue — the  step  of  finding  out 
just  what  is  happening  and  what  can  be 
done. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  which  pre- 
sents a  strange  spectacle  of  inflation  and 
recession  at  the  same  time.  Prices  rise 
constantly,  even  though  more  than  \\'z 
million  of  our  people  cannot  find  jobs. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Some  prices  rise  con- 
stantly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

This  resolution  would  provide  the  tools 
with  which  our  experts  can  probe  this 
enigma.  The  resolution  represents  a 
modest  investment  from  which  we  can 
anticipate  fruitful  returns. 

Inflation  has  imposed  a  cruel  burden 
upon  our  people,  particularly  those  who 
must  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon 
fixed  Incomes.  This  has  led  to  argu- 
ments which  have  generated  a  great  deal 
of  heat,  but  have  shed  little  light. 

There  are  some  who  blame  inflation 
on  so-called  deficit  spending.  But  the 
history  of  our  coimtry  over  the  past 
40  years  casts  grave  doubts  upon  this 
theory. 

In  the  1920's  we  had  Federal  surpluses 
and  stable  prices  ending  in  a  crash. 

In  the  1930's  we  had  Federal  deficits 
and  low  prices. 

In  the  early  forties  we  had  Federal 
deficits  and  rising  prices. 

In  the  late  forties  we  had  Federal  sur- 
pluses and  stable  prices. 

In  the  early  flfUes  we  had  Federal 
deficits  and  rising  prices. 


In  the  middle  fifties  we  had  Federal 
deficits  and  stable  prices. 

And  now  In  the  late  fifties  we  had 
had  both.  Federal  surpluses  and  Federal 
deficits— ttccompanied  by  rising  prices. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  price  level.  But  I  do  believe  that  we 
do  not  understand  that  relationship,  and 
we  must  find  out  what  it  is  if  we  are  to 
act  intelligently. 

Some  people  claim  that  inflation  can 
be  blamed  upon  labor.  But  labor  insists 
it  is  merely  trying  to  keep  up  with 
inflation. 

Some  people  blame  rising  prices  upon 
business.  But  business  insists  that  it  is 
merely  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

Because  of  our  lack  of  knowledge,  our 
only  Federal  policy  is  to  drift  with  the 
economic  currents.  This  has  been  dem- 
onstrated most  sharply  in  one  cost  in- 
crease which  has  struck  at  every  small 
business  man  and  every  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica and  every  worker — the  rising  cost  of 
money. 

Instead  of  taking  strong  steps  to  keep 
interest  rates  down,  the  Government's 
policy  has  been  to  pull  them  up  piece- 
meal— a  step  at  a  time. 

We  are  told  that  the  interest  rates  on 
REA  loans  must  be  raised  to  meet  pre- 
vailing interest  rates. 

We  are  told  that  interest  rates  on 
housing  must  be  increased  to  meet  the 
general  level  of  interest  rates. 

We  are  told  that  interest  rates  on 
farm  loans  must  be  increased  to  meet 
the  general  level  of  interest  rates. 

To  my  mind,  this  philosophy  repre- 
sents surrender  without  a  struggle. 

I  have  never  believed  m  pouring  gaso- 
line upon  a  burning  house  just  because 
no  water  was  available.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  if  intelligent,  reasonable 
men  think  through  a  problem,  intelli- 
gent, reasonable  men  can  come  up  with 
a  solution. 

We  have  the  opportunity  in  this  reso- 
lution to  take  the  steps  that  will  bring 
us  the  answer.  We  can  display  the  same 
type  of  economic  statesmanship  that  was 
displayed  in  the  work  of  the  temporary 
national  economic  committee. 

The  TNEC — as  it  was  known  pop- 
ularly— was  a  monument  created  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahoneyI.  It  repre- 
sented an  inventory  of  our  economic 
system — an  inventory  which  supplied  us 
with  information  that  we  are  using  to 
this  day. 

But  it  has  been  18  years  since  that 
Committee  concluded  its  work.  We  have 
fought  two  wars  in  that  period.  We 
have  seen  the  spread  of  aggressive  com- 
munism. Trade  patterns  have  changed 
on  a  global  basis. 

It  is  time  for  another  national  in- 
ventory. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  available 
to  conduct  that  inventory  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished economists  of  our  time,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  He  and  his  able  colleagues 
from  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
will  be  presented  with  the  task  of  in- 
quiring into  every  aspect  of  our  eco- 
nomic  situation   and   reporting   to    us 


reasoned  and  reasonable  conclusions 
which  I  hope  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
action  by  this  Congress. 

The  issue  of  inflation  Is  second  only 
to  the  issue  of  national  survival.  It 
arises  in  the  work  of  this  Congress  at 
every  turn.  It  ts  a  factor  in  almost 
every  decision  we  make,  and  in  almost 
every  legislative  matter  that  comes  be- 
fore us. 

The  scope  of  this  resolution  embraces 
all  current  aspects  of  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
includes  interest  rate  policies,  it  in- 
cludes money  supply,  it  includes  financ- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Government. 

It  is  a  resolution  which  ts  badly 
needed,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  approved 
quickly  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  an 
urgent  task. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  concurrent  resolution.  I 
shall  speak  very  briefly  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  coomients  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  regarding  the 
resolution  for  the  appropriation  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committer  hearings  and 
general  investigation.  The  Senator  has 
correctly  outlined  some  of  the  major 
problems  which  are  before  the  conimit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  a  newspaper  clipping  froni  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  21,  imder  the 
headline  "Economist  Urges  a  Budget 
Deficit."  and,  following  that,  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  entitled 
"Budget  Blur,"  which  was  published  this 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  articles  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DODD 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  following  the  other  insertion, 
pages  115  and  116  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  March  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  these  latter 
items  relate  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Slich- 
ter  before  the  committee,  and  to  his  de- 
scription of  inflation  as  a  tax. 

I  support  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
regarding  the  special  study  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  calls 
for  an  authorized  expenditure  of  $200,- 
000.  We  discussed  this  matter  in  some 
detail  in  the  committee,  and  while 
there  was  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
in  the  committee  that  the  sum  wsis  too 
large,  the  committee  members  pledged 
themselves  to  work  together  with  the 
thought  that  we  probably  would  turn 
back  a  substantial  part  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. That  is  not  a  new  practice  among 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  and  there 
were  Senators  present  at  the  meeting 
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who  referred  to  previous  examples  where 
such  action  had  been  taken. 

It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  President,  to 
budget  for  this  kind  of  a  committee  pro- 
cedure. It  Is  likely  that  the  hearings 
will  continue  throughout  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress,  and  may  very 
well  continue  after  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  in  the  summer.  If  indeed 
it  does  adjourn— and  I  hope  it  will.  For 
that  reason,  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  agreeing  that  the  appropriation 
of  $200,000  was  a  legitimate  and  proper 
request,  and  Senators  will  observe  on 
page  3  of  the  committee  report  an  esti- 
mate as  to  how  the  money  may  possibly 
be  spent.  The  committee  will  not  be 
held  to  spending  the  money  in  exactly 
those  ways,  but  this  is  an  estimate  of  how 
perhaps  the  money  may  be  spent  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  during  the 
months  ahead. 

We  have  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee what  we  regard  as  a  very  capable 
staff.  Most  of  the  staff  members  are 
professional  economists,  and  we  believe 
we  should  use  the  staff  to  the  fullest  in 
connection  with  the  investigation.  We 
will  do  that,  but  It  is  not  unlikely— In 
fact,  it  is  almost  certain — that  we  will 
need  additional  members  of  the  staff 
during  the  months  ahead,  so  that  is  pro- 
vided for  In  the  table  Senators  will  ob- 
serve on  page  3  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  to  the 
Senate    that   it    adopt   the    concurrent 

resolution. 

EzHisrr  No.  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  21, 1959) 

SCONOMIST  UBGKS  A  BUDGET  DEFICrT SUCHTE* 

ALSO    TllXS    INQUIRT    UNIONS    ARK    MAJOR 

Cause  of  Intlation  Today 

Washington.  Marcli  20. — A  congressional 
Investigation  Into  the  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy opened  today  with  a  witness  whose  posi- 
tion sharply  contradicted  pet  theories  of  both 
Uberals  and  conservatives. 

The  witness  was  Prof.  Sumner  H.  SUchter, 
s  Harvard  University  economist.  After  2 
hours  of  his  testimony  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Bconomlc  Committee.  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illtnois.  called  it  re- 
freahlng,  and  continued: 

"I  dont  think  there  was  a  single  sacred 
cow  that  was  not  kicked  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  all 
sections  of  the  country." 

Dr.  Sllchter  took  these  Iconoclastic  stands 
today: 

The  budget  In  the  next  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1  ought  to  be  unbalanced  by  about 
$3  bUllon,  not  balanced. 

LAbor  unions  are  much  the  most  important 
cause  of  modem-day  inflation ,  but  a  general 
wage  Increase  is  Just  the  right  medicine  for 
the  economy  in  its  present  state. 

A  slow  inflation  Is  an  Inescapable  cost  of 
»  desirable  rate  of  economic  growth,  and 
It  is  nonsense  to  contend  such  an  inflation 
will  eventually  turn  Into  a  galloping  Infla- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy  Is 
too  tight  at  the  moment. 

Nonetheless,  the  interest  ceiling  of  4>4 
percent  on  Oovemment  bonds  should  be 
raised  to  enable  the  Oovernment  to  compete 
for  Investment  funds. 

While  It  it  probably  impossible  to  stop  slow 
InflaUon,  the  biggest  single  step  the  Oov- 
ernment could  take  to  halt  it  would  be  to 
abolish  all  tariffs  and  Import  quotas  over  m 
10-year  period. 
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■UB8IDIKS    DEMOUNOB 

In  the  course  of  his  teeUmony  Dr.  81icht«r 
also  took  swipes  at  shipping  subsidies  (per- 
fectly rldlCTilous)  and  the  present  poUcy  of 
tolerating  high  unemployment  (wastefiil  and 
Inhimian). 

Dr  Slichter's  basic  theme  In  his  prepared 
paper  was  that  a  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  was  urgent  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
that  a  slow  rise  In  the  price  level  is  an  ines- 
capable cost  of  the  maximum  rate  of  growth; 
and  that  the  effects  of  a  slow  Inflation  are 
by  no  means  as  disastrous  as  they  are  fre- 
quenUy  described. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  Federal  old- 
age  pensions  had  risen  far  faster  than  the 
cost  of  living  since  the  end  of  World  War  H. 
He  alEO  denied  that  the  United  States  was 
pricing  itself  out  of  world  markets,  denied 
that  slow  Inflation  discouraged  saving,  and 
argued  from  experience  in  this  and  other 
countries  that  creeping  Inflation  had  In  no 
case  txuned  Into  a  gallop. 

The  immediate  problem  of  getting  greater 
economic  growth  is  different  from  the  long- 
run  problem,  he  said.  The  inunedlate  prob- 
lem  Is  Inadequate  demand  to  put  the  re- 
sources of  the  economy  back  to  work,  he 

argued.  .  ^- 

After  examining  aU  possible  sources  of 
greater  demand,  he  concluded  that  the  most 
hopeful  was  higher  wages,  though  lie  con- 
tended that  the  Federal  Government  should 
supply  some  additional  demand  by  spending 
more  and  unbalancing  the  budget. 

Representative  Henrt  B.  Reuss,  Democrat. 

of    Wisconsin,    said    he    was    confident    that 

Dr.  Sllchter  did  not  favor  a  deficit  as  such. 

"I  think  I  do."  the  professor  replied,   to 

a  burst  of  laughter  In  the  committee  room. 

Budget   Blub:    Democrats   Aren't   Meeting 

Issue  Head  On 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Are  the  Democratic  leaders  going  to  be 
willing  to  face  the  Elsenhower  balance-the- 
budget  Issue  head  on.  and  soon.  In  order 
that  the  voters  may  have  some  say  in  the 
outcome? 

They  are  not  doing  it  so  far. 

The  effect  of  Democratic  speeches  and 
Democratic  maneuver  Is  to  blur  the  issue, 
confuse  the  Issue,  and  so  delay  the  issue  that 
it  win  be  dlfllcult  to  determine  who  has  un- 
balanced the  budget,  where,  and  for  what 
reason.  And  It  will  come  so  late  In  the  ses- 
sion that  public  opinion  will  have  Uttle 
chance  to  make  Itself  felt  one  way  or  the 
other. 

If  the  Democrats  are  going  to  meet  the 
Eisenhower  hold-the-llne  budget  Issue  and 
give  the  voters  a  chance  to  support  or  reject 
an  alternative  policy,  they  must  do  two 
things: 

1.  They  must  qiUt  Jlggerlng  the  budget 
piecemeal,  adding  a  hunk  here,  chipping  off  a 
comer  there,  imd,  Instead,  offer  Congress 
and  the  country  a  coherent,  total  spending 
program  which  they  can  look  at  whole  and 
decide  whether  they  want  it. 

2.  Do  it  soon  enough  so  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Democrats'  national  budget- 
good  or  bad — can  be  seen  and  Judged  In  com- 
parison with  the  Elsenhower  national  budget. 

When  the  President  sent  his  budget  to 
Congress — precariously  balanced,  but  stUl 
balanced,  with  an  estimated  t70  million  sur- 
plus— he  was  beginning  to  point  up  a  real, 
fundamental,  and  philosophical  difference 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties. 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  even  in  the  face  of  a  $40 
billion  defense  program  was  proposing  to 
hold  the  line  on  a  great  deal  of  Federal 
■pending;  he  was  freeaing  some  programs, 
cutting  others,  and  proposing  little  in  the 
way  of  new  or  increased  public  services. 
He  emphasised  balancing  the  budget  as  • 
vital  end  In  Itself  and  as  a  measxue  to  hold 


Inflation.  If  he  could  get  a  surplua.  hta 
priority  was  to  use  It  either  to  reduce  the 
debt  or  cut  taxes. 

Here,  at  last,  there  appeared  to  be  In  the 
making  a  basic  party  divergence  of  both 
principle  and  practice.  Most  of  the  Demo- 
crats said  they  wanted  to  spend  more  for 
defense,  more  for  housing,  health,  aid  to 
education,  airports,  roads,  and  aid  to  dis- 
tressed areas  where  unemployment  is  still 
high.  At  the  same  time  many  Democrats 
argued  that  more  Federal  spending  would 
promote  economic  growth  and  that  an  im- 
balanced  budget  might  even  be  beneficial. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  pretty 
sizable  gulf  spreads  out  between  the  two 
parties  on  this  budget-spending  issue.  But 
so  far  It  is  being  fogged  by  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach and  the  prospect  U  that  it  will  be 
cleared  so  late  in  the  session  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  country  wm  quite  know 
what's  happening  before  it  is  too  late. 

Either  by  default  or  by  design,  the  Demo- 
craU  are  tending  to  conceal  the  issue  rather 
than  clarify  it. 

Obviously  the  very  methods  of  congres- 
sional operation  contribute  to  blxirring  the 
issue.  By  long  habit  and  by  the  Jealously 
guarded  division  of  authority  between  com- 
mittees. Congress  always  considers  and  acts 
upon  the  spending  side  of  the  budget  item 
by  item — and  never  in  total  and  never  in 
relationship  to  revenue. 

The  appropriation  committees  and  the 
tax  revenue  committees  consider  spending 
and  revenue  separately — never  together. 

This  means  that  in  the  upcoming  airport 
and  housing  bUls,  which  the  DemocraU  have 
somewhat  cut  back  under  White  House 
pressure,  the  Democratic  majority  is  already 
in  process  of  unbalancing  the  budget — but 
no  one  wlU  know  for  sure  \mUl  Congress  Is 
nearlng  adjournment.  The  reasons  wUl  be 
blurred,  responsibility  will  be  blurred. 

The  only  way  Congress  and  the  country 
can  intelligently  choose  a  Democratic  Party 
alternative  to  the  Elsenhower  budget  is  to 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  It  whole  soon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority— or  the  E>emocratlc  advisory  ooun- 
cu — owes  it  to  the  country  to  show  openly 
what  they  want  the  public  to  approve  rather 
than  to  remake  the  budget  piecemeal  be- 
hind the  curtains. 

ExHnrr  No.  2 

Senator  Bush.  Dr.  Sllchter,  I  Just  want  to 
go  back  briefly  to  the  question  of  inflation 
and  then  I  want  to  move  over  for  a  few 
moments  about  your  argument  in  favor  of 
reducing  tariff  barriers.  Pint  on  this  ques- 
tion of  inflation,  I  confess  I  find  It  very 
dlfllcult  to  follow  your  logic  or  your  reaaon- 
Ing  on  this,  although  I  recognise  the  Integrity 
of  your  views  thoroughly.  I  want  to  read  you 
a  uttle  short  paragraph  by  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth,  who  I  believe  Is  a  colleague  of  yours 
at  Harvard  University,  a  man  who  is  certainly 
recognized  as  being  as  able  as  you  are.  who 
said  this  about  inflation.  I  am  reading  about 
your  advocacy  not  only  before  this  commit- 
tee, but  elsewhere,  of  the  so-caUed  creeping 
inflation  philosophy:   He  says: 

"Inflation,  progressive,  unremitting,  and 
unending  Inflation,  is  not  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect. It  undermines  all  the  arrangements 
that  civilized  man  makes  and  maintains  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  public  services,  law  and  order,  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  aged,  all  suffer.  By  con- 
trast, speculators,  promoters,  aU  who  are 
knowledgeable    about    making    money,    do 

well." 

ThU  Is  from  an  article  by  Oalbralth  wnlcn 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  Febru- 
ary 1967. 

Do  you  and  he  ever  discuss  these  matters 
together?  Do  you  disagree  with  what  I  J«»t 
read? 

Mr.  SucRTBL  Tee;  I  disagree. 

Senator  Bush.  You  disagree? 
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Mr.  SucHTB.  Tes.  X  disagree  that  infla- 
tion causes  problems  for  a  lot  of  institutions 
such  as  educational  Institutions,  hospitals, 
individuals,  but  these  problems  are  not  new 
problems.  We  have  been  living  under  infla- 
tion most  of  the  time  for  the  last  several 
centuries.  We  must  not  suddenly  say  that 
we  are  confronted  with  insurmountable 
problems.  I  don't  think  that  slow  creeping 
Inflation  is  an  encouragement  to  speculation 
so  much  as  an  encouragement  to  enterprise. 
One  good  thing  alMut  creeping  inflation  to 
be  said  over  against  the  problems  It  causes 
is  that  it  is  a  tax.  and  it  is  a  tax  that  falls 
on  everyone.  It  Is  not  a  bad  kind  of  tax  in 
many  respects.  One  thing  I  like  about  it  is 
that  there  are  no  exemptions.  Under  our 
present  income  tax.  30  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed personal  Income  reported  Is  tax  free 
because  of  exemptions.  Another  12  to  15 
percent  is  tax  free  because  of  deductions. 
I  don't  object  to  the  deductions  because  they 
go  to  charity.  Exempting  30  percent  seems 
to  me  to  be  wrong.  With  a  1600  exemption 
a  family  of  three  children,  man  and  wife, 
pays  nothing  on  the  first  $3,000  of  Income. 
Fortunately  under  inflation  they  pay  a  little 
tax  on  everything.  Nobody  puts  any  exemp- 
tions In  there  to  please  this,  that  or  the  other 
group. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  majority  leader  and  other  Sen- 
ators in  expressing  gratification  that  a 
concurrent  resolution  has  been  submitted 
to  authorize  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  inflation.  I  have  been  stating  for 
some  time  that  to  my  mind  inflation  is 
our  No.  1  domestic  problem  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  undoubtedly  any  investi- 
gation conducted  and  any  light  which 
can  be  thrown  on  the  subject  will  do 
much  good.  It  will  at  least  inform  the 
people,  so  that  public  opinion  can  exert 
its  influence.  It  will  inform  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  any  proposed  legislation 
in  Congress  can  be  considered,  and,  I 
hope,  passed.  It  will  also  inform  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  has  an  important  part  to  play  with 
respect  to  solving  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion. 

I  think  the  study  will  be  very  helpful. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate — and 
I  am  sorry  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  not  present  in 
the  Chamber — to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  seven  specific  suggestions  as  to  what 
the  committee  is  to  investigate  have  been 
the  subject  matter  of  study  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  over 
a  period  of  the  past  several  years.  We 
began  a  study  some  years  ago  of  the 
effect  of  monopolistic  and  quasi-monop- 
olistic practices  upon  prices,  profits,  pro- 
duction, and  employment. 

That  is  item  3,  which  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  will  consider. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago  we  began 
a  study,  which  is  continued  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  of  the  effect  of  increases  in 
wages,  salaries,  and  the  prices  of  per- 
sonal services,  together  with  union  and 
professional  practices,  upon  prices, 
profits,  production,  and  employment. 

There  Is  no  harm,  of  course,  In  dupli- 
cating any  of  these  studies.  We  have 
conducted  specific  studies  In  connection 
with  steel,  automobiles,  petroleum,  milk, 
and  a  number  of  other  specific  commod- 
ities. Such  studies  have  been  in  line 
with  the  proposed  studies.    We  shall 


conduct  other  studies  of  specific  indus- 
tries in  addition  to  hearing  from  wit- 
nesses generally  as  to  the  effects  of 
monopolistic  and  quasi-monopolistic 
practices.  We  are  continuing  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  administered  prices  and 
wages  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
inflation.  We  have  been  making  a 
study,  particularly  so  far  as  the  oil 
business  is  concerned,  of  point  6  as  set 
forth  in  the  resolution — "international 
Influences  affecting  prices,  production, 
trade,  and  employment." 

It  is  our  hope  that  there  may  be  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  in  repect  to  sub- 
jects in  which  both  committees  have  an 
interest,  and  will  both  be  making  studies. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  hearings  and 
staff  reports  of  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Sul}committee  may  be  of  consid- 
erable benefit  to  the  staff  and  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  the  general  study 
of  the  question  of  monopolistic  influ- 
ences on  prices  for  a  period  of  5  or  6 
years.  More  specifically,  for  the  past 
2\^  years  we  have  been  studying  the 
problem  of  administered  prices. 

Our  hearings  and  our  reports  during 
the  past  2y2  years  have  been  largely 
directed  at  the  problem  of  inflation,  to 
determine  what  kind  of  inflation  we 
have,  why  we  have  it,  and  what  we  can 
do  about  it. 

We  welcome  the  entry  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  into  the  very  field 
we  have  been  studying;  and  I  express 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  the  fullest 
exchange  of  Information,  and  that  we 
will  work  in  cooperation  with  one  an- 
other.      

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  recent  mandatory  restrictions 
on  oil  imports  are  likely  to  have  a  highly 
inflationary  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  substantial  importation  of  fuel 
and  residual  oil.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  an  inflationary  effect.  I  do  not  think 
the  picture  is  all  black  or  all  white.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  economy  that  we 
have  a  good,  sound  coal  Industry.  I 
think  a  happy  balance  should  be  struck; 
but  undoubtedly  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  further  restriction  of  importa- 
tions will  be  inflationary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  as  the  result  of  such  restrictions  the 
price  of  crude  oil  to  manufacturing  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  has 
been  reduced,  thereby  putting  our  in- 
dustries and  our  farm  population  in  the 
position  of  being  victims  of  a  double- 
edged  sword — one  edge  Increasing  costs 
of  production  at  home,  while  the  other 
edge  will  have  the  effect  of  decreasing 
costs  of  production  in  competing  coim- 
tries? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  seen  that 
statement,  and  I  am  aware  that  that  is 
happening  to  some  extent.  As  to  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  it.  as  related  to 
our  overall  economy,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  because  I  have  not  studied  the  sub- 
ject sufBciently.    But  basically  what  we 


have  been  having  has  been  a  situation  in 
which  prices  have  been  fljced  by  the  ad- 
ministrators and  by  the  leaders  in  certain 
concentrated  businesses. 

Prices  are  also  fixed  by  the  leaders  of 
unions  in  certain  industries.  We  have 
been  on  a  merry-go-round  of  price-wage 
Increases.  I  should  say  that  the  price 
increases  have  been  more  than  sufiBcient 
to  take  care  of  the  wage  increases — 
sometimes  several  times  as  much  as  has 
been  necessary. 

But  whether  the  cause  Is  prices, 
whether  it  is  business,  or  whether  it  is 
labor,  the  way  things  are  going  now  is  not 
doing  anyone  any  good. 

That  is  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
administered  price  study  we  have  been 
making.  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  ac- 
tion, and  in  some  cases,  the  kindling  of 
the  Are  by  governmental  policies,  have 
played  an  important  part. 

This  is  a  wide  field,  in  which  many 
committees  can  operate  effectively  and 
in  the  public  interest.  I  certainly  shall 
support  the  pending  resolution,  but  I 
wish  to  make  a  record  of  the  legislative 
history  of  what  we  are  doing,  so  that 
there  may  be  coordination  between  the 
two  committees  in  this  field. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13 
unanimously.  At  this  time  I  want  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  remarks  made  on 
behalf  of  the  resolution  by  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
in  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  Bush.] 

I  believe  that  the  American  p^ple  de- 
sire that  our  economy  meet  three 
tests;  namely,  providing  maximum  em- 
ployment, an  adequate  rate  of  growth, 
and  maintaining  relative  price  stability 
and  preventing  both  inflation  and  de- 
flation. 

There  are  some  who  would  either 
openly  or  secretly  subordinate  maximum 
emplojmient  and  growth  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  price  stability,  and  there  are 
others  who  openly  or  secretly  would  be 
willing  for  us  to  suffer  instability  in  the 
price  level,  and  hence  inflation,  if  it 
would  bring  full  employment  and  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  growth. 

I  believe  that  the  real  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  attempt  to  rationalize  these 
three  goals  of  our  economy  and  to  find 
ways  and  means  by  which  we  can 
achieve  maximum  employment,  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  growth,  and  relatively 
stable  prices.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
must  subordinate  one  goal  in  order  to 
achieve  the  others. 

In  this  coimection  we  shall  go  into  the 
following  subjects: 

First.  Historical  and  comparative 
rates  of  unemployment,  production,  and 
prices; 

Second.  Inflation  and  deflation  caused 
by  Increases  and  decreases  in  the  effec- 
tive supply  of  money  and  credit  and  the 
effects  of  these  and  of  interest  rates  on 
growth,  employment,  and  economic 
stability; 

Third.  The  effect  of  monopolistic  and 
quasi-monopolistic  i^actices  upon  prices, 
profits,  production,  and  employment; 
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Ftourth.  The  effect  of  Increases  in 
wages,  salaries,  and  the  prices  of  per- 
sonal services,  together  with  union  and 
professional  practices,  upon  prices,  prof- 
its production,  and  employment: 

Fifth:  The  effect  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures, taxation,  and  budgetary  sur- 
pluses and  deficits  and  of  monetary  and 
debt  management  policies  upon  price 
levels,  production,  and  employment. 

Sixth.  International  influences  affect- 
ing prices,  production,  trade,  and  em- 
ployment: and 

Seventh.  Constructive  suggestions  for 
reconciling  and  simultaneously  obtain- 
ing the  three  objectives  of  maximum 
employment,  and  adequate  rate  of 
growth,  and  substantial  stability  of  the 
price  level. 

I  think  that  these  subjects  can  be  pur- 
sued in  an  objective  manner.  I  beUeve 
that  no  partisanship  will  prevent  our 
committee  from  agreeing  on  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  and  a  statement 
of  the  facts,  even  though  it  may  follow 
that  we  may  disagree  to  some  extent  on 
the  meaning  and  analysis  of  the  facts. 
However,  if  we  do  no  more  than  agree 
to  the  facts  and  develop  them  thorough- 
ly, we  shall  have  made  considerable 
headway. 

However.  I  believe  that  we  shall  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  that,  and  I  can  say 
that  the  committee  is  vmited  in  the 
spirit  in  which  this  study  is  to  be  under- 
taken. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  spokesman, 
and  of  the  Senate,  in  both  urging  and 
agreeing  to  this  study.  We  shall  try  to 
be  both  objective  and  frugal,  and  to  pro- 
duce reports,  hearings,  and  recommen- 
dations which  will  make  a  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  and  to  our  economy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  conc\irrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  13)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  as  authorized  by 
the  Employment  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  and  InvesUgatlon 
Into  the  problems  of  providing  maximum 
employment  and  an  adequate  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  as  well  as  maintaining  price 
stability  and  preventing  Inflation,  Including, 
among  others,  the  following  subjects. 

(1)  Historical  and  comparative  rates  of 
unemployment,  production,  and  prices; 

(3)  Inflation  and  deflation  caused  by  in- 
creases and  decreases  In  the  effective  supply 
of  money  and  credit  and  the  effects  of  these 
and  of  Interest  rates  on  growth,  employ- 
ment, and  economic  stability; 

(3)  The  effect  of  monopolistic  and  quaai- 
monopoUstlc  practices  upon  prices,  profits, 
production,  and  employment; 

(4)  The  effect  of  Increases  in  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  the  prices  of  personal  services, 
together  with  union  and  professional  prac- 
tlcfls,  upon  prices,  profits,  production,  and 
employment: 

(6)  The  effect  of  governmental  expendi- 
tures, taxation,  and  budgetary  surpluses  and 
deficits  and  of  monetary  and  debt  manage- 
ment policies  upon  price  levels,  production, 
and  employment: 

(0)  International  influences  affecting 
price*.  producUoa,  trade,  and  employment: 
and 
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(7)  ConstrucUve  suggertlons  for  reconcU- 
Ing  and  simultaneously  obUlnlng  the  three 
obJecUves  of  maximum  employment,  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  growth,  and  subetanUal  sta- 
bility of  the  price  level. 

Sic.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  through 
January  31,  l»eO  (1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants, 
or    organizations    thereof,    and    clerical    and 
stenographic  asslstanU  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  advisable:  and  (2)  to  hold  such  hearing, 
to   sit   and   act   at  such   times   and  places, 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  bocks,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  to  miike  such  expenditures,  as  It 
deems  advisable.     Subpenas  shall  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  them. 
Sec.    3.  The    joint   committee    shall    from 
time  to  time  report  Ita  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  tlie  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  iind  shall  make  Its  final  re- 
port at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sic.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not 
exceed  $200,000.  through  January  31,  I960, 
shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  eonunlttee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  unfinished  business 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  DEPRESSED 
AREAS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  here- 
tofore entered,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESrDXNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  At  what  time  does  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  become 
effective? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  in  effect 
now.  I  am  prepared  to  srleld  time  to 
Senators  for  insertions  in  the  Rbcord. 
Morning  business  was  concluded  before 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  13,  the  inflation 
resolution.  It  was  taken  up  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 


have  printed  in  the  R«co«d  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Millions  for  Growing  What  No 
One  Needs:  The  Expensive  Story  of  the 
Farm  Scandal,"  published  in  the  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Gazette  of  March  10,  1959. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

MiuJONS  FOB  Oaowwo  WHAT  No  Ottm  Nkxds: 
The  Expensivx  Stokt  o»  thx  Fakm  Scandal 
It  was  Senator  Whxiams.  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  whose  patient  kindling  finally 
built  a  fire  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  was  a  model  Investigation  and 
produced  the  evidence  which  eent  a  number 
of  embarrassed  ofllclala  to  Jail. 

Using  much  the  same  methods — the 
painstaking  addition  of  fact  to  fact — Sena- 
tor WnxiAMS  has  now  taken  on  the  farm 
program.  HU  theme  is  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram, as  It  Is  loosely  called,  does  not  do  what 
it  Is  supposed  to  do.  That  is  to  say  that  It 
does  not  protect  the  small,  family-type 
farm.  And  in  It  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
funds  eervee  as  little  more  than  a  govern- 
mental guarantee  on  the  operaOon  of  cor- 
porate type  farming. 

What  Senator  Wiixiamb  meana  la  thU: 
Last  year  the  Delta  and  Pine  Land  Co.,  of 
Scott.  Miss.,  received  11.167,000  in  farm  sub- 
sidles  on  Its  cotton  crop. 

Delta  and  Pine  led  the  list,  but  not  by 
much.  Producer's  Farms,  Inc.,  of  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  drew  $1,460,000  on  Its  rice  crop,  and 
Weetlake  Farms,  Inc.,  Stratford,  Calif., 
walked  off  with  $854,460  m  cotton  subsidies. 
These  three  corporatlona.  eays  Senator 
WnxiAMS.  received  in  support  payments 
more  than  the  total  amount  received  In  all 
crops  produced  in  1957  by  all  farmers  in 
Delaware,  liaryland.  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  ^      ^ 

And  Just  to  clinch  the  point  Senator  Wil- 
liams entered  in  the  CoMoamsioHAL  Bkxjbd 
the  names  of  61  other  farms  and  farmers 
who  received  in  excess  of  $100,000.  mostly  In 
support  of  cotton,  com,  rice  and  wheat. 

These  are  not.  as  many  people  beUeve,  the 
small.  Independent  family-type  farms  which 
support  American  citizenship  at  its  histori- 
cal best.  They  are  vast  and  efficient  opera- 
tions which  cultivate  the  Government's  sup- 
port program  as  industriously  as  they  culti- 
vate the  sou. 

This  doee  not  mean  that  the  corporate 
farm  is  an  evil.  It  does  mean  that  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  subsidise  th«n  than 
there  U  to  subsidize  General  Uotors  or 
United  States  Steel. 


THE  EXPENSIVE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.    wnUAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  H.  HILL.  OP 
BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  83d  birthday  of  the  elder 
statesman  of  New  York  State  RepubUcan 
politics,  former  Congressman  William  H. 
Hill,  of  Binghamton.  It  provides  me 
with  a  most  welcome  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  literally  devoted 
his  entire  adult  life  to  public  service  and 
to  helping  better  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
men. 

At  the  tender  age  of  21.  Billy  HiU  be- 
came president  of  his  home  village  of 
Johnson  City,  N.Y.  In  the  years  since 
then,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Parks  Commission.  He  has 
been  a  delegate  to  numerous  Republican 
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National  Conventions  and  has  for  years 
stood  as  the  most  highly  respected  and 
powerful  political  figure  in  New  York's 
southern  tier. 

As  publisher  of  the  Binghamton  Sun. 
Billy  Hill  has  turned  his  energies  to  cc»n- 
munity  betterment  and  to  the  many 
causes  in  which  he  deeply  believes. 

His  activities  in  all  phases  of  his  busy 
life  have  consistently  been  characterized 
by  integrity,  vision,  and  wisdom.  He  has 
exemplified  the  supreme  consciousness  of 
public  trust  which  should  guide  all  men 
in  public  service.  His  inspiring  career, 
devoted  selflessly  to  helping  other  people, 
has  etched  his  name  irrevocably  in  the 
history  of  his  area  and  his  State. 

Through  It  all,  Billy  Hill  has  gained 
In  stature  and  respect.  The  number  who 
call  him  friend  has  grown  steadily. 
There  can  be  no  higher  tribute  to  the 
caliber  of  this  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  salute 
this  kind  and  good  man  and  to  join  with 
his  many  friends,  regardless  of  political 
persuasion,  in  wishing  him  many  more 
years  of  happiness,  health,  success,  and 
continued  usefulness  to  his  fellow  men. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— EASTER 
ADJOURNMENT  —  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

I  wish  to  state  for  Uie  Record  that  It 
Is  planned  to  adopt  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  will  come  over  from  the  House. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion from  Thursday  of  this  week  until 
Tuesday,  April  7,  which  ia  a  week  after 
next.  It  Is  not  planned  that  there  shall 
be  any  rollcaUs  on  that  Tuesday.  The 
first  day  upon  which  it  is  planned  to  have 
any  rollcalls  is  Wednesday,  April  8. 

I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the 
minority  leader.  I  believe  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  provides  for  an 
adjournment  from  Thursday  of  this 
week.  March  26.  imtil  a  week  from  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  April  7.  However,  we 
will  have  no  rollcalls  on  the  Tuesday 
when  we  return. 

Mr.  President,  this  adjournment  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  imderstand- 
Ing  and  the  diligence  and  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. There  are  98  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  Is  rather  unique  that  before 
Easter  we  should  have  been  able  to  pass 
the  volume  of  legislation  which  has  been 
handled.  It  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause we  have  cooperated  with  each 
other  and  have  reasoned  together. 

llie  8M;tion  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion just  adopted  is  an  example.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush]  is  present.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  reported  it. 
and  he  is  interested  in  it.  He  cooper- 
ated fully.  Congress  has  acted  intelli- 
gently, I  believe. 

In  addition,  we  have  amended  rule 
XXn  of  the  Senate. 

We  had  been  talking  about  Hawaii 
becoming  a  State  for  40  years,  and  we 
finally  admitted  HawaU  into  the  Union. 
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by  acticm  of  the  Congress,  after  4  ot  5 
hours  of  discussion  In  the  Senate. 

We  passed  a  housing  Wll  providing  for 
$2.7  billion.  Some  persons  believed  that 
to  be  be  too  small  an  amount.  Some 
felt  it  to  be  too  much.  The  House  has 
yet  to  act  on  the  housing  bill.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  faced  up  to  the  prob- 
lem and  the  bin  the  Senate  passed 
represents  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
Senators. 

We  also  passed  a  draft  extension  act. 
The  President  wanted  an  extension  of 
4  years.  Some  persons  proposed  an  ex- 
tension of  2  years.  Some  did  not  want 
any  extension.  However,  the  Senate,  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  1,  passed  it  exactly  as  it 
had  been  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  Senate  also  passed  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  space  program. 
It  was  emergency  legislation.  It  was 
reported  exactly  as  It  had  been  re- 
quested, and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  7. 

The  Senate  also  passed  the  airport 
bill,  providing  $465  million  over  a  4-year 
period.  That  was  not  a  Democratic 
measure,  nor  a  Republican  measure. 
The  administration  favored  one  type  of 
measure.  The  Senate  committee  went  a 
little  further.  The  Senate  did  not  go 
quite  so  far.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill.  The  House  has  acted  on  the  bill, 
and  we  will  resolve  the  differences  in 
conference. 

Then  there  was  the  World  Bank  bill. 
There  was  some  dlscusslcm  as  to  which 
fiscal  year  should  be  used.  The  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  took  the  lead- 
ership and  passed  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion.   It  was  important  that  we  did  so. 

The  Senate  also  passed  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Clayton  Act  and  adopted  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  depressed-areas  bill  Involves  ap- 
proximately $390  million.  It  may  be 
amended  on  the  floor,  but  we  will  come 
to  a  vote  on  it  today. 

All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  we  will  be  able  to 
go  along  with  the  House  and  take  a  re- 
cess for  Easter,  and  go  back  home  and 
talk  to  our  constituents.  I  hope  we  will 
come  back  after  the  Easter  recess  en- 
lightened and  determined  to  do  what  is 
good  for  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  memorandum 
on  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Senate  since  January  7  of  this 
year,  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IiKGIBLATIVX    ACBIEVKICXNTS    FBOM    JaMVABT    7. 

1959,  Thzouoh  Mabcb  23,  1959 

Cloture:  Liberalized  the  cloture  rule  by 
providing  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
voting  may  close  debate  on  any  measiu«,  in- 
cluding rule  changes;  and  affirms  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

HawaU:  Provides  for  admission  of  Hawaii 
as  a  State. 

Housing:  Provides  for  a  92.7  billion  hous- 
ing program  over  a  d-year  period,  emphasiz- 
ing low-cost  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  a 
more  reaUstlo  building  program  for  tbe 
elderly. 


Draft:  Xxtended  for  4  years,  or  xaata 
July  1,  1963,  the  induction  provisions  of 
xinlversal  military  training,  provisions  sus- 
pending the  personnel  strengths  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and  authority  to  draft  physi- 
cians and  dentists. 

NASA:  Authorized  a  supplemental  of  $48,- 
854,000  for  the  National  AeronauUcs  and 
Space  Administration  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, research  and  development  earmarked 
entirely  for  Project  Mercury,  and  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  to  develop  and 
test  a  new  rocket  engine. 

Airports:  Authorized  $468  million  over  a 
4-3rear  period  in  Federal  aid  for  airport  con- 
struction. 

World  Bank:  Increased  the  resources  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  by  60% 
and  the  capital  of  the  International  Bank  by 
110%. 

Clajrton  Act:  Amended  the  Clayton  Act  to 
fill  an  enforcement  void  which  existed  for 
many  years  by  providing  that  orders  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other 
agencies  under  section  11  are  to  be  finalized 
in  the  same  ooanner  as  orders  Issued  iinder 
Section  5. 

Depressed  areas:  Authorized  a  new  Fed- 
eral program  with  an  initial  authorization 
of  $389,500,000  aimed  at  alleviating  unem- 
ployment and  \inderemployment  in  de- 
pressed areas. 

Economic:  Providing  $200,000  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  use  In  maUng  an 
economic  Inventory  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  As  I  understand,  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    The  Senator 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  I  agreed  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  debate  with  ttie  \m- 
derstanding  that  the  bill  would  be  the 
pending  business  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  today,  which  I  en- 
visioned would  be  at  2  o'clock.  I  find  it 
exceedingly  embarrassing — and  this  in- 
cludes the  minority  leader  and  other 
Senators — ^to  have  the  bill  the  pending 
business  at  this  time,  because  the  Senate 
may  come  to  a  vote  on  it 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     No.  no. 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  may  come  to  a  vote 
on  it  rather  suddenly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No,  no;  we 
are  not  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  there  are  no  speakers, 
what  will  we  do? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  will 
have  rollcalls.  I  have  assured  the 
minority  leader  that  we  would  not  come 
to  a  vote  that  quickly.  I  also  gave  him 
such  assurance  before  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  entered  into.  I 
assured  him  that  we  would  not  expect  to 
have  a  vote  before  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  stated  to 
the  minority  leader  earlier  in  the  day 
that  we  would  have  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  provided  that 
the  bill  should  be  taken  up  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  will  pro- 
tect the  minority  leader  in  every  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  such  time  as  the 
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Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Anew!  may 
desire,  without  the  time  being  charged  to 

either  side.  ♦*,.«. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

it  is  so  ordered.  ^    *v.- 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  malce  the 
same  request  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjndt],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis]  ;  3  minutes  for 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tMr. 
Bridois]  ;  2  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits];  and  5  minutes 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 

AmdkrsomI.  „„j.^,     *. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  anything  be  done 
about  the  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  bill  before  the  Easter  re- 
cess? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes:  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee,  and  it 
will  be  taken  up  before  the  Easter  recess. 
What  will  be  done  about  it  will  depend 
on  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  cooperation.  He 
Is  always  coiu^ous. 
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the  administration's  promise  to  "police"  the 
program  Lb  carried  out. 

The  Government,  which  soimded  more 
than  a  little  embarrassed  at  its  own  deci- 
sion, gave  off  with  eome  sop  about  this  be- 
ing In  the  Interest  of  national  security.  This 
Is  red  herring  nonsense,  and  smells  as  such. 

That  statement  completely  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  restrictions  apply  equally  to 
Canada.  How.  now.  could  there  be  any  in- 
terception on  U.S.-bound  oU  on  the  sea  in 
this  case?  Canadian  officials  had  protested 
the  decision  even  before  it  was  made  as  an- 
other example  of  breaking  down  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

And  In  neutral  countries  overseas  how 
does  the  Government  think  this  decision 
wUl  be  Interpreted?  How  else  but  a  contra- 
diction of  our  high  and  mighty  sounding 
phrases  about  International  cooperation  and 
free  trade?     And.  In  all  honesty,  what  else 

The  blow  may  well  hit  New  England 
harder  than  other  parts  of  the  country, 
since  the  Import  restrictions  apply  also  to 
residual  oil.  ^.    .     *w 

President  Elsenhower  included  thU  in  the 
compulsory  program  despite  repeated  pro- 
tests from  the  New  England  delegations  In 
Congress  and  from  others  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  ^       ., 

Instead  of  listening  to  these  entreaties, 
the  Government  went  ahead  with  a  decision 
tbat  can  only  result  In  Increased  oU  prices 
in  New  England  and  give  Inflation  a  fur- 
ther Impetus  all  over  the  country. 

rProm  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  Mar.  20. 
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OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  the  time  he  has 
allowed  me.  because  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  matters  I  am  asking 
to  have  placed  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Montpelier  Evening  Argus  of  March 
21,  1959,  entitled  "RestraUit  on  Competi- 
tion"; an  editorial  published  in  the  Bur- 
lington Free  Press  entitled  "Senator 
AiKiN  Opposes  Oil  Import  Quotas";  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Rutland  Daily 
Herald  entitled  "OU  'Mess-take'  ";  and 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Boston 
Globe  of  March  19.  1959.  entitled  "How 
To  Alienate  Friends." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Montpelier  Evening  Argus,  Mar. 

21,  1960] 

RKSraAINT  ON   CoMpnTnoN 

From  every  conceivable  standpoint,  the 
Federal  Government's  Imposition  of  a  man- 
datory system  of  Import  quotes  on  crude  oil. 
gas.  and  other  principal  petroleum  products 
is  as  irresponsible  as  it  is  xmwlse  and  un- 
necessary. It  Is  clearly  a  decision  made  in 
homage  to  a  group  of  special  interest; 
some  of  the  purely  domestic  oil  companl 
at  the  exp>ense  of  the  general  welfare. 

It  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  oil  and 
gasoline  price  Increase,  thus  furthering  the 
pressures  of  inflation — which  the  Federal 
administration.  incldentaUy.  is  supposed  to 
be  fighting  on  other  fronts. 

It  can  do  nothing  but  harm  to  our  already 
damaged  foreign  trade  and  foreign  relations 
programs,  being,  as  it  is.  a  restraint  on  free 
world  trade  and  competition. 

It  may  well  lead  to  further  Interference 
by  the  Government  In  economic  controls.  If 


Senatob  Aiken  Opposes  On.  Impost  Quotas 

Senator  Aiken  criticizes  President  Eisen- 
hower for  placing  mandatory  quotas  on  oU 
Imports.  The  Senator  has  a  lot  on  hU  side. 
One  of  the  subjects  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Is  expected  to  discuss  with  the  President 
during  hU  current  visit  to  Washington  is 
trade  policy. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  in  Brit- 
ain and  elsewhere  about  a  U.S.  tend- 
ency to  deny  Its  markets  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Canadians  are  unhappy  about  quotas  on 
oil.  lead,  and  zinc.  Australia  doesn't  like 
the  lead  and  zinc  quotas. 

As  Senator  Aiken  notes,  tariff  barriers  and 
Import  quotas  protect  domestic  producers 
from  competition  and  push  VS.  consumer 
prices  upward.  In  other  words,  they  tend 
to  be  inflationary. 

President  Eisenhower's  order  on  oil  im- 
port recognizes  this  by  saying  price  Increases 
wUl  be  watched  closely  and  that  Imports  of 
cheaper  foreign  fuel  will  be  accepted  In 
larger  volume  to  control  prices,  if  necessary. 
This  is  a  new  price-control  wrinkle. 

A  restrictive  trade  policy  works  against  ob- 
jectives of  the  President's  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram when  nations  who  depend  on  sales  of 
textiles,  wood  products,  foodstuffs,  and  other 
items  of  trade  are  denied  American  markets. 
Foreign  aid  Is  aimed  at  helping  other  coun- 
tries help  themselves,  but  trade  barriers  pre- 
vent them  from  helping  themselves  by  pro- 
ducing things  and  seUlng  them  in  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

The  one  overriding  argument  for  tariffs  and 
Import  quotas  in  maintenance  of  strong  de- 
fense industries.  America  would  not  want 
foreign  competition  to  weaken  Its  petroleum 
Industry  to  the  extent  that  the  country 
would  be  in  a  hopeless  position  if  denied 
foreign  supplies. 

Employment  for  American  workers,  pro- 
tection of  the  investments  of  American 
stockholders,  and  general  economic  stability 
are  other  considerations. 

It  Is  the  President's  Job  to  weigh  the  wel- 
fare of  foreign  friends  against  national  se- 
curity— ^to  decide  whether  the  preservation 
of  Jobs  devoted  to  Items  of  domestic  con- 


sumption would  be  offset  by  loss  of  Jobs  foi 
those  engaged  in  production  for  export — tc 
balance  the  disruptive  effects  of  foreign  com- 
petition on  one  industry  against  the  Infla- 
tionary effects  of  eliminating  that  competi- 
tion. 

The  President's  decisions  regarding  oil. 
lead,  and  zinc  may  be  sound  and  they  may 
not  be.     There  Is  room  for  argument. 

To  the  extent  that  these  decisions  repre- 
sent a  trend  toward  protecting  more  and 
more  Industries  whose  labor  costs  and  other 
costs  are  pricing  them  out  of  markets,  we 
fully  share  Senator  Aikkn's  misgivings. 

(From  the  Rutland  Dally  Herald,  Mar.  21, 
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Oil.  Mess  "Taki" 

It  will  be  difficult,  at  least  for  most  New 
Englanders.  to  disagree  with  Senator  Geokce 
D.  Aiken's  charge  this  week  that  the  Federal 
order  limiting  ImporU  of  crude  oil  and  lU 
principal  products  U  "a  classic  in  contradic- 
tions." It  is  ever  more  difficult  today  than 
on  Wednesday,  when  the  charge  was  made 
in  a  Senate  speech,  for  current  figures  show 
oil  Inventories  at  a  more  favorable  level  than 
a  year  ago  and  on  Thursday  a  leading  oU- 
man  gave  further  confirmation  to  estimates 
that  demand  for  petroleum  and  its  products 
is  on  the  rise. 

This  past  winter— It  is,  technically,  past 
now  since  spring  arrived  at  3:55  a.m. — has 
been  one  to  remind  everyone  of  the  part 
fuels  play  In  determining  the  cost  of  living 
and  doing  business,  especially  In  this  part  of 
the  country  which  lacks  mineral  fuel 
resources. 

Add  the  other  five  points  in  the  Senator's 
Indictment— besides  these  two  of  regional 
discrimination  and  Inflation — and  the  im- 
port restriction  order  seems  definitely  a  mis- 
take: a  "mess-take."  one  might  say. 

It  won't  help  employment,  even  In  the  oU 
fields:  Texas  has  Just  ordered  a  cut  In  AprU's 
allowable  production,  below  the  March  level. 
It  won't  help  our  relations  with  other  oil- 
producing  nations. 

It  won't  help  VS.  Indxistry  compete  In 
foreign  markets. 

It  won't  help  our  national  security. 
It  won't  help  stem  the  trend  toward  Gov- 
ernment controls  of  mdustry — all  Industry — 
and  people. 

The  reference  to  national  security  seems 
particularly  important.  Why.  in  these  par- 
lous times,  should  we  ixse  up  our  not  un- 
limited fuel  reserves  when  distant  supplies 
are  readily  available  and  purchase  of  them 
actually  helps  the  overall  economy  of  the 
friendly  nations? 
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[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  19,  1950] 

How     To     AUXMATS     FBIKNOe 

News  emphasU  on  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmlllan's  stopover  at  Ottawa  yesterday,  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  naturally  focused  on 
the  Berlin  question.  But  another  subject 
highly  Important  to  Canadian-American  re- 
lations, also  occupied  the  attention  of  Brit- 
ain's leader  and  Premier  John  Diefenbaker: 
the  worsening  relations  between  Ottawa  and 
Washington. 

Few  on  this  side  of  the  border  realize  the 
situation  created  for  Canada  by  the  latest 
Jolt  to  her  economy  and  pride — abrupt  impo- 
sition of  import  restrictions  on  foreign  oil 
by  the  United  States.  ThU  step,  taken  in  the 
overworked  name  of  "national  security," 
makes  little  sense  Insofar  as  Canada  Is  con- 
cerned. The  result  Is  smouldering  anger  in 
Ottawa. 

The  cutback  on  Canadian  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  Is  but  the  latest  episode  In  a 
lengthening  list  of  grievances  which  are  im- 
pairing relationships  on  this  contment.  The 
dumping  of  our  surplus  wheat  abroad  is  an- 
other. Refusal  of  our  miUtary  procurement 
authorities  to  grant  Canada  a  significant 
share  in  production  orders  for  defense  equip- 


ment mutually  employed,  continuing  lnt«r- 
ferenoe  with  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  Ameri- 
can corporations  in  the  trade  field,  are  others. 

Last  year,  when  this  evolving  situation 
stirred  public  attention,  Washington  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  order  things  better.  Appar- 
ently correctives  have  made  little  progress. 
As  a  consequence.  Canada  Is  In  serious  trou- 
ble In  her  export  trade  and  ber  sense  of  na- 
tionalism has  been  fired  anew. 

Neglect,  snubs,  and  inattention  are  bad 
diplomacy.  They  should  eml.  Perhaps  the 
Canadian  Week  seminar  In  Boston  next 
month  (which  the  Globe  Is  sponsoring) .  may 
stimulate  greater  realism.  The  real  correc- 
tive needed  is  a  Canadian-American  econom- 
ic covenant.    That  is  overdue. 


PAKISTAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  Pakistan  Day.  a  day  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  one  of  our  stanchest  allies  in 
all  of  Asia. 

On  this  date  in  1940  the  political  Ideal 
of  a  separate  nation  on  the  vast  sub- 
continent of  India  was  bom.  And  on 
this  same  date  3  years  ago,  Pakistan 
ceased  to  have  the  dominion  status  which 
it  had  acquired  at  the  time  of  partition 
in  1947.  and  ofBcially  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  important  day.  and 
a  proud  day,  to  the  people  of  this  strug- 
gling young  nation. 

I  think  this  might  be  an  appropriate 
occasion  on  which  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  i*ecent  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Pakistan.     It  appears  that 

the  picture  may  have  been  deliberately 
distorted  by  those  who  would  like  noth- 
ing more  than  to  see  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  fail. 

In  this  respect,  I  refer  to  recent 
speeches  made  by  the  newly  appointed 
Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Chagla,  the  new  Ambassa- 
dor from  India,  told  the  India  League  of 
America  that  the  United  States  is — 
pouring  millions  and  billions  of  dollars  into 
India  to  help  her  to  organize  herself  In- 
dustrially. At  the  same  time,  by  giving  arms 
to  countries  hostile  to  tis,  she  Is  compelling 
us  to  spend  more  and  more  on  our  defense 
and  this  diverts  our  resources  from  being 
used  for  the  good  of  oxir  people  to  building 
up  arms  and  armaments. 

Obviously,  in  referring  to  countries 
"hostile  to  us"  the  Ambassador  meant 
Pakistan.  He  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
present  governing  regime  in  Pakistan  as 
a  naked  military  dictatorship. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  to  any- 
one who  has  carefully  followed  events  in 
Pakistan  since  Gen.  Ayub  Khan  assumed 
the  Presidency  5  months  ago  that  his 
temporary  regime  appears  to  be  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Since  he  took  over  last  Oc- 
tober, he  has  bent  over  backward  to  avoid 
any  repetition  of  the  revolting  spectacle 
In  Iraq  or,  more  recently,  the  bloody  ex- 
hibition of  drumhead  Justice  in  Cuba. 
Not  a  single  shot  has  been  fired.  The 
transition  has  been  orderly. 

A3rub.  moreover,  has  won  widespread 
commendation  for  the  sensible  and  con- 
structive steps  which  he  has  taken  to  give 
Pakistan  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility. One  of  the  most  recent — and  most 
vital — la  a  sweeping  land  reform  pro- 
gram in  which  landlords  will  receive 
compensation  In  the  form  of  Interest- 
bearing  bonds  and  former  tenants  will 


be  able  to  purchase  their  own  land  on 
easy  terms. 

In  this  respect,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  January  26: 

As  the  plans  have  been  outlined,  there 
appears  to  be  a  high  regard  for  both  human 
and  property  rights  and  an  attempt  to  safe- 
guard them.  The  reform  is  needed,  and  the 
President  is  committed  to  it  and  has  acted 
boldly.  He  Is  deserving  of  congratulation 
and  of  success. 

After  11  years  of  struggling  under  the 
burden  of  a  multiparty  political  system, 
the  people  of  Pakistan  seem  to  have 
greeted  the  administration  of  Gen.  Asmb 
Khan  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Sick  of 
haggling  politicians — some  of  them 
hoarders  and  blackmarketeers — Pak- 
istanis were  on  the  verge  of  total  dis- 
illusionment when  Ajrub  took  over.  In 
his  own  words,  the  so-called  professional 
poUticians  had  made  a  laughing  stock  of 
the  country. 

I  point  out  that  our  own  country  strug- 
gled for  11  years  before  it  evolved  a  Con- 
stitution to  supplant  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

Pakistan's  struggle  has  been  no  less 
difficult. 

Gen.  Ayub  Khan  has  given  every  as- 
surance that  once  certain  urgent  reforms 
have  been  Instituted  and  a  practical  and 
effective  constitution  has  been  drafted, 
he  will  step  down  and  free  elections  will 
ensue.  American  observers  in  Pakistan 
have  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word. 

I  also  point  out  that  his  present  provi- 
sional cabinet  includes  eight  men  drawn 
from  the  professions  and  only  three  mili- 
tary men.  This  does  not  appear  to  con- 
stitute a  naked  military  dictatorship. 

Firmly  committed  to  the  West  through 
its  membership  in  the  Baghdad  Pact — as 
well  as  by  definitely  anti-Communist  in- 
clination— Pakistan  is  a  genuine  friend 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  in  the  event  the  Soviet 
Union  ever  made  an  overt  move  of  ag- 
gression in  that  general  area,  the  United 
States  could  rely  upon  Pakistan  to  accept 
the  challenge.  While  the  relative  armed 
strength  of  Pakistan  is,  of  course,  minute, 
I  point  out  that  the  area  which  is  now 
west  Pakistan  traditionally  supplied  the 
finest  fighting  men  to  be  found  in  the  old 
Indian  Army.  Pakistan's  Jet  pilots  today 
are  rated  by  our  own  military  observers 
to  be  among  the  best  in  the  world.  In 
the  event  of  war,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Pakistan  could  be  counted  on  to  give  a 
valiant  account  of  itself. 

The  Indian  Ambsissador  claims  that  by 
our  giving  military  aid  to  Pakistan  we 
are  compelling  India  to  divert  its  re- 
sources for  arms.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  this  may  be  typical  of  some  of  the 
Indian  doubletalk  we  have  had  to  endure 
for  the  last  decade. 

Nowhere  in  his  speeches  does  Mr. 
Chagla  point  out  that  the  strength  of  the 
Indian  Army  is  280  percent  that  of  Paki- 
stan. 

Nowhere  does  he  mention  that  thou- 
sands of  well-armed  Indian  tTO(q?s  are 
poised  on  the  borders  of  Pakistan. 

Nowhere  does  he  mentimi  that  80,000 
Indian  troops  are  stationed  in  the  dis- 
puted area  of  Kashmir  alone. 


Nowhere  does  he  mention  India's  arbi- 
trary attitude  concerning  the  canal  wa- 
ters dispute— the  end  result  of  which 
could  be  much  of  Pakistan  turning  Into 
desert. 

Neither  does  the  Indian  Ambassador 
refer  to  the  consistent  position  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  as  re- 
gards a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  occasion  of 
Pakistan  Independence  Day,  It  is  well  for 
MB  to  recognize  officially  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  this  struggling 
young  Republic,  which  is  one  of  our  truer 
allies.  I  hope  the  occasion  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 


USE  OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  shocked,  as  have  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, at  the  theory  held  by  many 
Americans  that  the  United  States  must 
never  use  nuclear  weapons  unless  this 
country  has  already  been  victimized  by 
such  a  nuclear  attack. 

On  a  recent  television  program,  I 
stated  strongly  my  opposition  to  this  im- 
reaUstic  thinking.  In  an  editorial  which 
was  piJdUshed  in  the  March  17  edition 
of  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader, 
Publisher  William  Loeb  sets  forth  a 
striking  analysis  of  this  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  penetrating 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the- attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx   Foar   Blow   Could  Be  the   Last 

Senator  BEnxas  became  properly  angry 
in  a  national  television  program  last  Sun- 
day when  he  criticized  the  ridlculoxis  idea 
held  by  some  namby-pamby  Americans  that 
the  United  States  must  never  use  hydrogen 
or  atomic  bombs  first,  but  must  politely  wait 
until  the  enemy  drops  a  bomb  on  us  and  then 
retaliate. 

People  who  have  this  let-them-hlt-us-first 
theory  are  not  only  Immoral,  they  are  also 
stupid.  They  dont  seem  to  care  that  their 
theory  will  condemn  to  death  some  hundred 
million  Americans  who  will  die  In  a  few  mo- 
ments after  the  first  salvo  of  Russian  hydro- 
gen bombs  drop  on  the  United  States. 

They  are  back  In  the  horse-and-buggy  age 
with  their  thinking.  In  those  days  you  could 
afford  to  allow  your  enemy  to  hit  the  first 
blow,  after  which  you  retaUated. 

The  first  blow  In  a  hydrogen  boaab  war 
could  very  weU  be  the  last. 

The  Democratic  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  also  has  attacked 
the  idea  that  we  should  accept  the  flrat  blow 
from  our  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  aren't  so 
stupid.  In  1955  official  Russian  strategy, 
through  the  Infiuence  of  Nlkita  Khrushchev, 
was  changed  to  the  idea  of  attacking  a  po- 
tential enemy  first.  As  David  Lawrence, 
famed  Washington  correspondent,  points  out. 
the  Soviet  calls  such  a  first  blow  "preemp- 
tive war."  Lawrence  adds:  "This  poUcy  has 
been  fiUly  set  forth  by  high  mUltary  officials 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  military  )o\imals.- 

As  Lawrence  says :  "Preemptive  war  should 
now  also  be  adopted  by  the  United  Btatas 
for  Its  own  self-preservation." 

Senator  Bkidoiw  deserves  great  credit  for 
having  pointed  out  the  fantastic  absurdity 
oC  the  theory  that  the  United  States  mxist 
always  aocept  the  first  blow  and  then  attack. 

When  the  history  of  these  days  is  written, 
as  this  newspaper  has  said  before.  Senator 
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Bsimas  will  Mem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  leMlen  of  the  VB.  Government  who 
oould  •••  the  extent  and  could  fully  graep 
the  n»t\ire  of  the  Ruoslan  tnreat  to  the 
■urvlTal  of  the  United  States. 


DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $225  million  for 
the  development  loan  fund.  This  bill 
is  likely  to  be  the  first  foreign  aid  test 
of  the  86th  Congress.  In  the  other  body, 
the  appropriation  appears  to  be  travel- 
ing a  verj-  rocky  road.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  tliat  the  appropriation  be  supported 
In  the  Senate. 

I  also  believe  we  must  consider  the 
Importance  of  this  appropriation  to  the 
Berlin  crisis,  for  in  the  Berlin  crisis  the 
American  people  show  solid  support  of 
the  President,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  sur- 
vey published  in  the  New  York  Times. 
I  i.sk  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "A  Spot  Check:  PubUc  Firm  on 
BerUn,  but  111  Informed."  written  by 
James  Restoa,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  today,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Spot  Ch«ck:     Pubuc  Fwm   on   Bnuaw. 
Bxrr  III  Intoimcd 

(By  James  Reston) 

(This  Is  a  report  from  a  New  York  Times 
team  that  made  a  nationwide  spot  check  of 
public  opinion  on  the  Berlin  Issue.  Team 
members  Included  HarrUon  E.  SalUbury.  Aus- 
tin C.  Wehrweln,  Richard  J.  H.  Johnston, 
Claude  Sltton  and  Gladwin  Hill.  Part-time 
correspondents  of  the  Times  also  assisted  In 
the  survey.  James  Reston  summarizes  the 
findings.) 

Washinoton,  March  22. — President  Elsen- 
hower's no  retreat  policy  on  Berlin  has  over- 
whelming popular  support  In  the  Nation 
though  many  Americans  know  little  about 
the  history  of  geography  of  the  crisis. 

This  la  the  essence  of  a  nationwide  spot 
check  of  public  opinion  conducted  in  the 
last  few  days  by  correspondents  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

In  interviews  with  about  470  persons 
across  the  United  States,  the  correspondents 
found  general  confidence  that  the  Berlin 
Issue  would  be  settled  by  negotiation  rather 
than  by  war. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  those  In- 
terviewed, or  about  39  percent,  did  not  know 
that  Berlin  was  an  enclave  In  Conununlst 
East  Germany  110  miles  from  the  West 
German  border.  This  group  was  equally  un- 
informed on  many  other  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

COMCKKNKO   BXrr   NOT    IXAartTX. 

The  spot  check,  made  In  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  rural  areas,  also  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The  American  people  are  concerned  but 
not  frightened.  HI  informed  but  trustful  of 
the  administration  and  particularly  of  the 
President,  nonpartisan  In  their  approach  and 
confident  that  somehow  this  crisis  will  pass 
Uke  those  In  Lebanon,  the  Suea  area  and 
Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Many  believe  the  Ruaslans  are  bluffing 
and  win  come  to  terms  if  the  United  States 
stands  steady. 

Teenagers  and  college  students — those 
who  would  have  to  enter  the  armed  serv 
Ice* — art  better  Informed  and  more  con- 
cerned than  their  elders. 


There  Is  widespread  support  for  trying  to 
negotiate  a  setUement  at  a  heads-of-gov- 
ernment  meeting.  (In  Los  Angeles  only 
about  half  of  thoee  Interviewed  thought 
such  a  meeting  would  do  much  good.) 

Plnally,  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  the 
Nation  that  modern  policy  Issues  like  Berlin, 
dlsarmsunent,  and  the  state  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  too  complicated  for  popiUar  un- 
derstanding and  therefore  must  be  left  to 
the  experts. 

The  crisis  over  Berlin  arose  last  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Soviet  Union  announced  It 
would  turn  Its  control  of  Western  Allied 
access  to  the  city's  western  sectors  over  to 
the  East  Germans  if  Its  proposaU  for  the 
city's  future  had  not  been  accepted  by  the 
end  of  May.  The  Russians  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  city  from  which  the 
Western  occupation  forces  would  have  been 
evacuated. 

The  West  has  rejected  the  Soviet  proposals 
and  Insisted  that  It  would  maintain  Its  rights 
In  the  city,  by  force  If  need  be.  Moscow 
has  Indicated  recently  that  Its  May  deadUne 
was  flexible  and  that  the  status  quo  might 
remain  If  East-West  talks  on  Berlin  and 
German  issues  got  underway. 

PT7BLIC    AWARK,    PBESnWNT    SAID 

In  his  latest  news  conference,  on  March 
11.  President  Elsenhower  was  asked  whether 
"the  American  public  Is  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  war  In  this  situation?" 
He  replied: 

"I  personally  think  that  the  American 
public  is  more  soberly  aware  of  the  true 
situation  than  a  lot  of  people  around  this 
town. 

"This  country  knows  It's  a  serious  situa- 
tion. They  wouldn't  be  voting  this  kind  of 
money  for  defense  forces  •  •  •  unless  they 
knew  It  was  serious.  •  •  •  But  what  I  de- 
cry is:  Let's  not  make  everything  such  an 
hysterical  sort  of  a  proposition  that  we  go 
a  little  bit  off  half-cocked.  We  ought  to 
keep  our  steadiness." 

The  Times  survey,  while  turning  up  much 
ignorance  and  misinformation,  also  found 
considerable  seriousness  and  steadiness  and 
no  hjrsterla. 

"A  persuasive  gravity  marked  Interviews 
here,"  the  report  from  San  Francsco  said. 
"No  flip  answers  this  time;  everyone  seemed 
genuinely  concerned.  But  optimism  was 
quick,  sure  that  all  will  work  out." 

This,  Incidentally,  Is  not  much  different 
from  the  reaction  of  the  experts  In  Wash- 
ington who  are  working  on  the  crisis  and 
on  whom  the  national  confidence  rests. 
They,  too,  are  grave  and  genuinely  con- 
cerned, and  while  they  do  not  yet  see  pre- 
cisely how  the  crisis  will  be  resolved,  they 
are  confident  that  In  some  unforeseen  way, 
some  uneasy  interim  accomniodation  be- 
tween East  and  West  will  avoid  a  war. 

THK   QUISnONS   ASKZD     ' 

AH  the  questioners  In  the  survey  asked  the 
same  things:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Ber- 
lin crisis?  Do  you  know  whether  Berlin 
is  in  East  Germany  or  West  Germany?  Are 
you  Interested  In  the  crisis  or  do  you  think 
It  Is  not  of  great  Importance?  Old  you 
hear  or  read  the  President's  television  speech 
on  Berlin  last  Monday?  If  so,  do  you  sup- 
port his  policy?   Do  you  think  there  will  be 

a  war  over  BerUn? 

In  general  the  interviews  elicited  replies 
indicating  that  most  people  were  Interested 
in  the  crisis  and  had  either  watched  the 
President  on  television  or  read  summaries 
of  his  speech  on  Berlin  last  Monday,  that 
the  speech  had  made  them  more  familiar 
with  the  factors  in  dispute,  but  few  outside 
of  Intellectual  or  governmental  circles 
claimed  any  detailed  knowledge  of  poUtioa 
or  strategy  Involved. 

A  surprising  number — about  7S  percent — 
of  thoM  questioned  in  and  around  New 
York  did  not  know  that  the  mam  strategic 


problem  was  that  the  former  German  cap- 
ital was  in  Communist-controlled  territory. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  those  questioned 
In  the  Middle  West  did  not  know  this,  24 
percent  in  Los  Angeles,  6«  percent  in  the 
San  PranclECO  Bay  area,  and  68  percent  In 
the  Southetistern  States. 

Following  are  regional  reports  m  the 
survey: 

EAST — MTW  TOKK  AkXA 

The  public  In  the  metropolitan  area  be- 
trays no  sense  of  urgent  crisis  over  the  Ber- 
lin situation. 

At  all  levels  of  opinion  reached,  the  most 
common  expression  was  one  of  generalized 
concern;  rarely  were  there  fears  that  the 
situation  might  produce  war.  The  tension 
that  accompanied  previous  crises  appears  to 
be  absent. 

Many  persons  lacked  an  understanding 
of  the  Issues  Involved.  Of  the  50  to  60  per- 
sons Interviewed  In  the  area,  about  76  per- 
cent did  not  know  Berlin's  location  at  pre- 
cisely    the     arrangements     concerning     ita 

status. 

The  most  Interested  group  appeared  to 
be  the  teenagers  and  college  students. 
There  was  an  awareness  of  the  problem 
among  college  professors,  newspaper  editors, 
and  thoee  with  Intellectual  pursuits.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  great  concern  in  financial 
circles. 

Suburban  housewives  indicated  only  vague 
concern.  Taxlcab  drivers  reported  no  con- 
versations with  passengers  about  Berlin. 
Tavernkeepers  and  barbers  said  they  had 
heard  little  about  the  subject. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  Interest  in 
Berlin,  in  Harlem,  and  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
segments  of  the  population. 
Here  are  some  samples  of  opinion: 
Tony  Salvldore,  taxlcab  driver:  "No;  my 
fares  dont  talk  about  Berlin.  Not  when 
they  are  riding  In  my  cab,  they  dont.  All 
they  talk  about  is  business.  Making  money. 
No;  I  didn't  hear  the  President.  I  got  four 
kids.  All  they  want  to  hear  on  TV  is  rock 
'n  roll,  rock  "n  roll.  You  think  I  got  a 
chance  to  hear  the  President  even  I  should 
want  to  hear  him?" 

Samuel  Sllverberg,  proprletOT'  d  a  cigar 
store  In  New  Canaan,  Conn.:  "I  hear  no  talk 
about  war.  Did  they  listen  to  Eisenhower? 
That's  like  asking  If  kids  like  loUlpops.  In 
this  community  99  percent  of  the  people 
are  Republican.  Of  course  they  listened. 
But  I  heard  no  remarks  about  the  talk. 
Lots  of  people  are  coming  back  from  Eu- 
rope these  days.  They  say  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  place  they  hear  this  war 
talk." 

•nm  Coetello,  Third  Avenue  tavern  keeper: 
"Sure,  you  hear  them  talking  about  BerUn, 
but  you  can't  make  much  out  of  It.  It's 
nothing  that  you  are  going  to  understand 
hanging  around  a  barroom." 

Hans  Helneman,  staff  economist:  "War 
could  happen,  but  the  general  opinion  in 
the  financial  community  Is  that  It  will  not. 
People  are  talking  about  Investments  In  Eu- 
rope, making  decisions  to  put  large  sums  of 
money  Into  European  Investments.  They 
would  not  do  thU  If  they  thought  there  was 
real  danger  of  war  resulting  from  BerUn." 

James  Booker,  reporter  for  the  Amsterdam 
News:  "There  seems  to  be  very  little  Interest 
among  the  people  I  meet.  Much  more  in- 
terest in  the  Nyasaland  situation  and  Africa 
than  In  Berlin.  I  don't  get  the  impression 
that  anyone  thinks  there  Is  likely  to  be  a 
war.  I  dldnt  listen  to  the  President.  Out 
of  a  doaen  persons  I  asked,  only  one  said  he 
heard  him.  There  is  great  apathy  on  the 
question." 

About  three  of  every  four  persons  Inter- 
viewed In  the  Nation's  Capital  on  the  Berlin 
crisis  seemed  to  be  moderately  familiar  with 
the  problem  or  more  so. 

A  large  part  of  the  4fi  persons  questioned 
supported  the  President's  stand  In  his  speech 
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last   Monday.    Beven   did   not   know   that 
Berlin  was  weU  inside  East  Germany. 

Moat  of  the  fiersons  questioned  said  the 
crisU  interested  them.  Somewhat  fewer  said 
they  had  at  least  mentioned  it  In  discus- 
sions with  friends  or  associates. 

While  the  President's  declaration  that  the 
United  States  would  not  forsake  West  BerUn 
had  the  backing  of  76  percent  of  thoee  ques- 
tioned, others  offered  a  variety  of  cnninents. 
Buch  as  the  following: 

"I  think  It  a  misleading  statement  of  the 
issues." 

"That's  a  nice  thought.  I'd  like  to  think 
this  U  the  best  poUcy.  Personally,  I  think 
peace  is  the  mam  issue." 

Many  heard  the  President 

About  three-quarters  of  those  mtervlewed 
said  they  had  heard  or  read  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech. 

Questions  as  to  what  should  be  done 
brought  a  variety  of  opinions. 

Some  persons  did  not  know.  Others 
thought  the  West  shoiild  "keep  talking  and 
negotiating,  whether  at  the  sunamlt  or  at 
some  other  level." 

An  unemployed  typist  suggested:  "The 
State  Department  should  straighten  that 
out.  They  get  us  mto  things  and  they 
should  straighten  ua  out." 

Washington's  daily  newspapers  are  firm 
backers  of  the  U.S.  poUcy. 

The  Evening  Star  called  the  President's 
speech  "admirable."  The  Post  and  Times 
Herald  found  it  a  "nicely  balanced  combi- 
nation of  finnness  and  flexibiUty." 

While  the  Post  had  criticized  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion for  lack  of  Initiative  and  imagination, 
it  finds  It  "grounded  on  sound  principles." 

Jack  Goulette.  a  telegrapher,  said  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  do— "Stand  pat;  don't 
budge."  He  thought  the  issue  was  not  pro- 
vocative enough  to  cause  war. 

Dale  Kloat,  a  Oovemment  information 
Officer,  suggested:  "We  should  try  some  fresh 
approach  and  be  more  willing  to  negotiate 
than  It  appears  up  to  date."  He  did  not 
think  tho  crisis  meant  war  because  "people 
would  fear  the  use  of  atomic  weapons,  m 
which  case  the  world  would  be  pretty  much 
done  In  and  no  one  would  win." 

A  Democratic  Party  worker  supported  the 
President's  statement  but  noted  that  he  had 
not  offered  a  concrete  solution.  She  thought 
that  his  willingness  to  negotiate  was  hope- 
ful but  that  there  was  always  the  posslbiUty 
of  an  incident  that  would  cause  war. 

A  worker  at  the  RepubUcan  National  Com- 
mittee called  for  a  contmuatlon  of  "patient 
negotiation."  She  foresaw  no  war,  saying: 
"Already  there  has  been  a  certam  amount  of 
softenmg  in  the  Soviet  attitude." 

Summit  talka  favored 

Some  other  comments : 

"Certainly  there  should  be  top-level  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
the  reason  that  we  are  reluctant  to  talk  Is 
that  the  President  doesn't  trust  his  own 
mental  and  physical  powers  in  such  dis- 
cussions." 

'Don't  give  in  to  Soviets.  Dont  go  back 
on  official  statements." 

"Definitely  hold  a  top-level  meeting  or 
.  meetings." 

"Approach  a  siunmit  conference  construc- 
tively, but  with  resolution  to  do  our  duty  to 

free  world." 

"Negotiate  a  solution  consistent  with  no 
foresaking  of  the  free  people  of  Berim  and 
other  free  peoples  of  Europe." 

"We  should  begin  tninsing  and  should  en- 
courage fresh  and  imaginative  approaches  by 
our  experts." 

"The  only  conceivable  thing  Is  summit 
proposals.  If  psaoe  is  the  criterion,  nego- 
Uation  is  the  only  thmg  it  has  on  its  aide." 


In  the  great  stretch  of  BUtes  from  Indiana 
to  the  Rockies,  the  people  appeared  to  be 


1(X)  percent  behmd  President  Eisenhower  m 
the  matter  of  the  Berim  situaUon.  They 
professed  to  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to  go  to 
war  over  Berlin — even  if  they  were  a  bit 
hazy  about  the  diplomatic  moves  involved. 

The  general  feeling  was  that  Premier 
Niklta  S.  Khriishchev  was  bluffing  on  the 
issue  and  that  if  the  United  States  refused 
to  back  down,  perhaps  the  Berlin  crisis  could 
be  talked  away. 

The  television  speech  by  President  Eisen- 
hower appeared  to  have  clarified  the  issue  for 
a  great  many  people  In  the  Middle  West. 
His  use  of  a  map  to  Ulustrate  the  talk  ap- 
peared partlciilarly  helpfiU. 

In  Chicago  and  in  Gary,  Ind..  9  persons 
of  60  interviewed  did  not  know  that  Berim 
was  in  East  Germany.  In  mtervlews  m 
Denver;  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Minneapolis;  Madi- 
son. Wis.;  Indianapolis;  Sheboygan.  Wis.; 
Des  Momes;  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Salt  Lake 
City;  Great  Palls.  Mont.;  and  Omaha.  25  of 
108  persons  did  not  know  how  Berlin  was 
situated. 

Kan*a»  City  views  given 

Of  46  persons  mtervlewed  in  the  Kansas 
City  area,  32  said  that  they  had  watched 
the  Eisenhower  telecast  and  that  the  speech 
vid  map  had  cleared  up  whatever  vagueness 
existed  about  where  BerUn  lay.  The  14  who 
had  not  seen  the  program  appeared  to  have 
only  a  vague  notion  of  where  the  city  Is  In 
relation  to  West  (Germany.  Most  expressed 
astonishment  that  It  Is  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  West  German  border. 

It  appeared  that  middle  westerners  had 
been  ahead  of  their  leadws  in  Washmgton 
for  some  time  in  their  wUlingness  to  see  a 
heads-of-government    conference. 

A  Great  Falls  banker  said:  "WhUe  I  agree 
with  the  President  in  part,  I  think  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  certain  Senators  that  we 
should  be  wUling  to  l>e  flexible  lias  con- 
siderable znerit." 

Nonetheless  there  was  a  certam  ambiva- 
lence. Many  spoke  cooly  (usually  without 
emotion)  in  favor  of  a  firm  stand  and  not 
backing  down.  At  the  same  time,  they  fa- 
vored negotiations  and  seemed  to  think  that 
these  could  be  conducted  without  conces- 
sions. 

"Bluffnik" 

The  thought  was  expressed  again  and 
again  that  the  Russians  were  bluffing.  As 
a  woman  employee  m  the  Sheboygan  City 
HaU  put  It:  "Bluffnik.  That's  what  I  caU 
Russia's  threats  about  Berlin." 

A  woman  buslness-mactime  operator  m 
Chicago  said:  "All  we  can  do  is  to  try  to 
talk  them  out  of  it.  You  have  to  talk.  I 
thizik  it  should  be  talked  out.  If  we  win 
out  m  the  talking  ime,  we  don't  have  to  go 
to  war." 

The  mtervlews  also  brought  out  the  point 
that  because  the  Berlin  crisis  was  looked 
upon  as  a  complex  diplomatic  issue.  It  was 
one  on  which  the  people  were  wUllng  to 
put  their  complete  faith  In  the  President. 
There  were  few  partisan  overtones. 

A  bartender  In  Des  Moines  said  90  per- 
cent of  his  customers  backed  President 
Eisenhower  "to  the  hilt."  A  Des  Moines 
waitress  said:  "It  was  the  best  speech  that 
Ike  has  made.  He  should  have  got  tough 
a  long  time  ago." 

In  Salt  Lake  City  a  German  immigrant 
said:  "I  feel  the  President  is  correct  ide- 
ologically, that  we  must  not  back  down  lest 
we  have  another  Munich.  But  taking  ac- 
count of  all  the  people  I  still  know  in  Ger- 
many. I  perhaps  feel  that  we  should  move 
very  softly.  I  have  great  fear  of  atomic 
war.  which  would  wipe  out  aU  Europe.  One 
thing  U  certam.  The  United  SUtw  inust 
make  its  intention  crystal  clear.** 

A  Minneapolis  correspondent  for  the  Times 
reported  that  Minnesotans  stood  firmly  be- 
hmd the  President,  oltlng  as  an  example,  a 
farm  wife  who  said  "I  hate  the  conse- 
quences, but  I  dont  believe  in  appeasement." 


Omaha  united  on  {mim 

In  Omaha,  a  Times  correspondent  re- 
ported that  "never  have  the  peoi^e  of  the 
Omaha  area  been  more  united  behind  Preal- 
dent  Eisenhower  than  m  lUs  current  stand 
on  the  BerUn  issue." 

A  housewife  there  said:  "We're  morally 
obligated.    We  shouldn't  appease  or  give  tn." 

From  Denver  It  was  reported  that,  despite 
fear  of  war,  residents  of  Colorado  vrere  "al- 
most solidly  behind  the  President's  pledge 
that  the  United  States  wiU  make  good  its 
obligation  to  the  people  of  free  Berim  even 
at  the  cost  of  war." 

A  variety  of  views  was  expressed  m  the 
Kansas  City  area. 

A  small  businessman  remarked:  "I  guess 
we'U  have  to  take  It  as  It  comes.  There  has 
been  Just  one  crisis  sifter  another  since  the 
war  ended  and  there  wUl  be  more.  You  Just 
can't  keep  laymg  awake  at  night  worrying 
about  these  things.    You'd  go  nuts." 

A  woman  from  Shawnee,  Kans.,  was  skepti- 
cal about  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"In  the  past  years,"  she  said,  "we  have  had 
conferences  with  Russia.  Out  of  these  con- 
ferences have  come  53  agreements  or  treaties. 
Of  these  63  agreements  the  Soviet  Union  has 
broken  50.  The  Indians  have  a  wise  maxim: 
'Paleface  cheat  Indian  once.  Shame  on  pale- 
face. Paleface  cheat  Indian  twice.  Shame  on 
IndUn.' " 

Optimism  is  voiced 

As  for  the  poeslbUlty  that  war  might  re- 
sult from  the  BerUn  crisis,  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West  were  generally  optimistic. 

The  typical  comment  was  along  these  imes: 
'1  cant  really  believe  that  the  Russians 
want  to  get  mto  an  atomic  war  that  prob- 
ably would  destroy  both  of  vlm.  It  doesnt 
make  any  sense." 

Most  persons  interviewed  did  not  think 
that  there  would  i>e  a  war,  but  the  majority 
hedged  by  saying,  "I  hope  there  won't  be  a 
war." 

A  lawyer  in  Great  Falls  said  he  hoped  war 
could  be  avoided  and  added:  "We  shouldnt 
put  a  chip  on  our  shoulder  and  taiint  the 
Reds  to  knock  it  off.  A  boner  on  either  side, 
a  reckless  challenge,  a  foolish  stand  can  pre- 
cipitate a  thermonuclear  war." 

A  Chicago  working  woman  said:  "I  have  a 
feeimg  war  is  coming.  In  the  back  of  my 
mmd  it  is  a  naggmg  thmg  that  keeps  bother- 
ing." 

A  young  Chicago  clerk  said  he  felt  war 
was  mevltable.  One  of  his  coworkers  felt 
sure  there  would  be  a  limited,  but  not  an 
atomic,  war  over  Berlin. 

In  Omaha  a  Uvestock  feeder  said:  "We 
cant  back  up  forever.  Maybe  we've  waited 
too  long  already." 

Reader  interest  held  low 

The  press  m  the  Midwest  has  given  the 
situation  good  coverage  by  local  standards. 
At  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  an  editor  said, 
however,  that  reader  interest  was  "far  higher 
on  the  issues  of  taxes  and  schools  and  high- 
ways." 

In  an  editorial  the  Denver  Post  said:  "The 
American  people  are  alarmed  about  BerUn. 
They  want  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them 
m  the  crisis." 

The  editor  of  the  weekly  Star  Farmer  In 
Ifrinf  t  said  he  had  not  received  a  single 
letter  on  Berlin  from  his  more  than  376,000 
rural  readers  since  the  crisis  developed.  The 
editor  said  there  was  a  lively  flow  of  mall 
during  the   Suec  and   Licbanon  crises. 

An  mterview  with  a  Kansas  farmer  helped 
explain  this  Isck  of  Interest. 

"You  Just  cant  keep  getting  excited  every 
time  the  Russlaiu  start  a  little  hell-raising," 
the  farmer  said.  "I  suppose  folks  are  figur- 
ing that  the  Berlin  thing  Is  Just  another  one 
of  these  Russians  noises.** 

•OUTH — AIXJIWTA 

Although  most  persons  stureyed  In  the 
South  thought  the  Berlin  crisis  wm  of  grave 
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Importano*.  tfc«r»  wm  no  widespread  under- 
gt*"it*'t  <tf  t^»  IssMM  in-voived. 

It  WM  toun4  alao  tkai  the  Prcddent  bftd 
«oUd  badclng  In  the  pres*  and  among  the 
pubUc  for  hi«  «t»n<ira«t  policy  on  Berlin.  A 
conference  at  the  summit  al«o  met  with 
faror  among  sotithemerB. 

Will  war  rwrtilt?  Most  wiuthemera  sur- 
veyed thought  the  Kusalana  wene  bluffing. 
Although  war  wa«  regarded  as  a  possibility, 
tew  really  bellered  tt  wo^^ld  oome. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  60  per- 
sons. 30  ot  them  city  dwellers  and  the  rest 
rural  residents.  Eleven  States  were  repre- 
sented and  the  occupations  of  those  ques- 
tioned ranged  from  utlUty  executive  to 
Pt'ter. 

Of  the  50  persons  questtoned,  only  21 
could  pinpoint  Berlin  geographically.  The 
rest  had  no  idea  as  to  Its  whereabouts  or 
thought  It  was  In  West  Germany.  Many, 
ashamed  of  their  lack  of  knowledge,  said 
concern  over  local  problems  was  responsible. 
"That's  the  trouble  with  ttoe  world  today, 
X  suppose."  the  publisher  of  the  Quitman 
<Oa.)  Free  Press  said.  "yfeTe  all  so  wrapped 
up  in  our  own  little  problems  that  we  dont 
have  time  to  give  the  big  ones  the  considera- 
tions they  should  have." 

A  parking-lot  attendant  In  Atlanta  said: 
•♦I'm  a  working  man.  I  dont  have  much 
time  to  read  about  these  things." 

A  Greenville,  BC.  -waitress  said,  "If  It 
comes  to  war,  I  guess  we  would  be  inter- 
ested." 

A  mafor  inftuenoe 

But  even  those  with  scant  understanding 
thought  the  crisis  was  a  matter  of  grave 
significance.  Only  3  of  the  60  said  that 
Berlin  and  what  happened  there  were  of 
little  ImporUnce  to  the  United  States. 

Little  Rock's  city  manager  commented: 
"What  is  done  In  Berlin  will  have  a  major 
Influence  on  what  happens  to  peace  In  the 
world  In  the  future.  It  Is  of  very  great  im- 
portance. I  feel  that  it  parallels  the  situa- 
tion we  ran  Into  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
where  a  firm  etand  against  possible  aggres- 
sion win  pay." 

In  Mississippi,  a  regional  representative 
of  the  national  democratic  e»?cutlve  com- 
mittee contended  that  in  Berlin  "the  future 
peace  of  the  world  Is  at  stake — we'll  either 
be  at  war  by  June  1  or  we'll  have  a  long 
period  of  peace." 

8.  Walter  Martin,  president  of  Bmory  Uni- 
versity in  Atlanta,  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
concern  over  Berlin  had  been  expressed 
among  young  people,  both  university  and 
high  school  students. 

Of  the  50  persons.  40  had  either  heard  or 
seen  President  Elsenhower  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision or  read  accounts  of  his  addres.s.  Of 
the  50.  41  said  they  supported  his  stand. 
One  was  undecided,  five  were  indifferent  and 
three  were  opposed  If  such  a  proposition 
would  lead  to  war. 

The  wife  of  a  Canton  (Miss.)  farmer  said 
that  in  general  she  was  willing  to  leave  She 
decisions  on  Berlin  to  the  President.  "That's 
what  he  was  elected  for."  she  said. 

Hungarian  crisis  recalled 

An  airline  ticket  agent  In  Atlanta  was  of 
the  c^inioQ  that  the  United  States  should 
stand  firm  on  Berlin.  "We  would  lose  face 
If  we  pulled  out.  "  she  said,  "Just  like  we  did 
in  the  Hungarian  situation." 

A  Marietta  (Qa.)  railroad  conductor  con- 
curred. "We  should  stand  pat  and  not  back 
up  an  inch,"  he  said. 

Those  surveyed  thought  almost  to  a  man 
that  the  answer  to  the  problem  lay  in  nego- 
tlatlona.  Sixteen  pinned  their  hopes  on  a 
sununlt  conference;  a  niunber  of  such 
opinions  were  expressed  in  areas  where  local 
newspapers  had  favored  such  a  meeting. 

With  few  exception  those  questioned 
thought  that  a  wtthdrawsl  from  Berlin 
would  only  postpone  a  showdown.  There 
was  no  synxpathy  for  appeasement. 


A  woman  dvlc  leader  In  Birmingham,  Ala., 
said  that  every  poselblllty  for  negotiations 
should  be  explored.  Uke  the  others  she 
opposed  any  retreat,  however. 

"This  time,"  she  said,  "we've  to  call 
Khrushchev's  bluff.  The  talking  stage  has 
Just  about  reached  the  end." 

The  editor  of  the  Warren  Sentinel  in  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  said  the  United  States  should 
seek  "much  closer  liaison  with  our  allies 
toward  setting  up  a  strong  European  policy" 
and  "definitely  explore  every  possibility  for 
talks  with  Russia." 

"Too  often  In  the  past  we've  oT?erloc*ed 
chances  to  explore  some  means  of  agreement 
with  Russia,"  he  added. 

An  Atlanta  building  porter  agreed.  "Nego- 
tiations," he  said,  "that's  the  best  thing 
for  all  of  us." 

A  Little  Rock  lawyer  made  the  point  that 
more  than  Berlin  was  Involved. 

"It's  not  Just  West  Berlin  that  they're 
after,"  he  said.  "It's  a  matter  of  a  chess 
game  with  an  advantage  to  be  pressed  wher- 
ever possible.  If  weTe  forced  to  relinquish 
West  Barlln,  it  wiU  give  them  a  wedge  to  be 
used  to  propagaikdlze  the  so-called  softness 
and  fear  of  the  Western  Powers." 

Face-saving  device 
A  vice  president  of  a  Wllkesboro,  N.C., 
bank  thought  a  summit  conference  "might 
give  the  Russians  a  face-saving  way  out  of 
this  difficulty  and  perhaps  give  our  crowd 
more  room  In  which  to  maneuver." 

On  the  matter  of  whether  the  Berlin  crisis 
would  result  in  war,  seven  persons  thought 
It  was  either  highly  likely  or  would  defi- 
nitely occur.  Twenty-one  thovight  there 
would  be  no  war  and  21  said  that  they  did 
not  know. 

"I  think  Russia  wants  the  world,  but  I 
dont  think  it  wants  it  through  a  war,"  a 
Ktssimmee,  Fla.,  veterinarian  said. 

"Khrushchev  realized  much  better  than 
-we  how  unreliable  the  satellites  are,"  a  radio 
commentator  In  Thomasvllle.  Oa..  said.  "Do 
you  think  he  would  start  his  land  armies 
moving  knowing  that  they  wonld  get  a 
burst  of   maohlncgun  fire  In  their  backs?" 

The  wife  of  n  university  professor  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  In  Athens,  said.  "I 
think  that  both  sides  will  be  able  to  talk 
themselves  out  of  war." 

A  textile  mill  spinner  from  Kannapolls, 
N.b.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  would 
be  no  war  because  U.S.  defenses  were  strong. 

The  survey  In  the  South  found  that  up 
to  the  tUne  of  the  President's  speech  the 
press  did  not  give  much  space  to  news  about 
Berlin.  With  the  speech,  however,  the  crisis 
has  been  featured  and  has  been  given  more 
space. 

FA*    WEST — LOS    ANGFLES 

In  the  Far  West  110  persons  were  sur- 
veyed. Almost  all  supported  the  Elsenhower 
administration's  stand  on  Berlin,  favored 
negotiations,  and  thought  there  would  be  no 
war. 

Broadly  the  survey  Indicated  that  the  pub- 
lic is  moderately  (but  not  too  well)  Informed 
on  the  Berlin  situation.  In  the  southern 
California  area.  36  of  60  persons  Interviewed 
knew  Berlin  Is  in  East  Germany.  In  the  rest 
of  the  areas  surveyed.  22  of  60  knew  where 
the  city  Is. 

There  was  vlrtval  unanlnaity  in  soutbern 
California  about  standing  firm,  and  about 
half  those  Interviewed  thought  that  con- 
ferences with  the  Russians  were  a  way 
toward  a  solution.  Seven  thought  confer- 
ences wouJd  be  useless. 

Of  the  60,  only  2  said  that  they  had 
watched  the  full  Eisenhower  telecast.  Only 
two  suggested  the  United  Nations  as  an  asw- 
nue  through  which  the  crisis  might  be 
resolved. 

One  person  favored  a  preventive  military 
attack,  while  another  said  that  even  Soviet 
domlna^loQ  -would  be  preferable  to  nuclear 
hostilities. 


Only  one  person,  a  gasoline  station  oper- 
ator, suggested  more  cultural  cxch.-xnges  as  a 
promising  avenue  to  better  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Kept  me  awake  nightt" 
A  pubHc-reiatlans  naan  lor  a  osllege  said 
that  he   felt  that   the    situation   eernaed   so 
crlUcal  to  him  "it  has  actually  kept  meawake 
nlgtaitB." 

Only  one  person  In  southern  CaUforala 
BUgseeted  tltat  tiie  sitoation  tom6  been  made 
to  appear  more  dangerous  than  it  actually 
was.  A  lUtaurfaBn  dty  ofllctal  said:  "People 
are  talking  like  this  was  Armageddon.  I 
dont  think  Ifs  nearly  as  Important  as  Juae- 
tures  like  Korea,  when  we  had  both  sides  en- 
gaged  In  actual  warfare." 

Six  persons  blamed  fBTilty  U.S.  foreign 
policy  for  the  present  situation.  Five  of 
these  blamed  the  Elsenhower  administration 
and  the  Truman  administration. 

Again,  six  thought  ttoe  United  States  should 
carry  out  its  policy  of  "standing  firm"  to 
the  point  of  using  force  if  necessary. 

In  the  interviews  elsewhere  on  the  west 
coast,  a  persuasive  gravity  was  noted.  No 
flip  answers  this  time,  everyone  seemed 
genuinely  concerned.  But  optimism  was 
general,  quite  sure,  that  all  would  work  out. 
Here  are  some  samplings  of  opinions  in  the 
San  Francisco  area. 

An  attorney:  "One  side  or  the  other  has  to 
back  down  and  this  time  it  will  have  to  be 
the  Russians.  I  think  tt  will  work  out  all 
right  If  our  diplomats  can  accomplish  this 
and  make  it  look  Mke  a  Soviet  victory." 

An  employee  of  an  automobile  rental 
service:  "Ike's  speech  was  really  sharp,  the 
best  thing  he's  done  in  a  long  speB.  We 
can  thank  our  dlplonratlc  corps  for  keeping 
the  situation  from  already  boiling  over." 

A  bank  clerk:  "There's  always  a  crtsls.  I 
think  it's  Just  to  keep  the  country  on  lu 
toes." 

•That's  aH  tt  fakes,  talk- 

A  liquor  store  clerk:  "This  whole  thing 
con  be  settled  b^  a  Jot  of  talk,  mat's  all 
It  lakes.   Talk." 

A  curio  shop  manager:  "I  agree  wtlh  Mr. 
MucmlHan.  I  think  we  need  a  more  open 
miiid.  I  wish  Mr.  Elsenhower  would  listen  to 
Mr.  Macmlllan'a  Ideas  on  Berlin." 

A  hotel  owner:  "The  Russians  don't  want 
war  any  more  than  we  do.  I  think  they'd 
like  to  have  this  whole  thing  simmer  down  a 
bit.  and  that's  why  we  should  have  a  stimmit 
conference." 

A  barber:  "1  dont  think  there'll  be  a  war 
any  time  soon — ma3't>e  In  2.  3  years.  But  not 
now." 

Editorially  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  Re- 
publican newspaper,  has  commented:  "Some- 
thing Is  gotog  to  happen  concerning  Berlin 
and  the  Germans  before  the  year  is  out. 
We  are  more  sure  than  ever  of  two  things. 
It  won't  be:  (1)  Evacuation  of  Berlin,  aiKl 
(2)  war." 

The  Phoenix  (Arix.)  Republic,  another 
Republican  newspaper,  said:  "As  lung  as  the 
United  States  st.inds  firm,  the  Reds  will  not 
embark  on  military  adventxircs." 

An  Independent  newspaper,  the  Alber- 
querque  Journal,  oommented:  "The  likeli- 
hood of  any  shooting  as  a  result  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  within  the  foreseeable  future  |been| 
greaUy  diminished  |by]  President  Elsen- 
hower's offer  to  attend  a  summit  conference." 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  the  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  American  people  feel 
that  the  Russians  have  profound  respect 
for  the  capabitities  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  on  a  cold  or  a  hot  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  has  equated  foreign  aid  and  its 
maintenance  with  the  military  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Certainly  it  must  be 
equated  wtth  What  is  eaJled  a  firm  pos- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
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If  Congress  indicates  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  back  the  President  on  the  De- 
velopment Loan  fund  I  believe  such  ac- 
tion will  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  foreign  aid, 
whether  military  or  economic,  and  of  a 
strong  position  generally  in  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
So  I  agree  with  Mr.  William  H.  Draper, 
Jr.,  who  was  chairman  of  a  group  which 
surveyed  the  foreign  aid  policies  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  said  it  would  be 
a  tragedy  if  the  $225  million  request  were 
rejected,  because  the  vote  on  this  pro- 
posal will  be  the  first  vote  on  the  foreign 
aid  picture  at  this  session. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  we  needed 
anything  to  buttress  our  determination 
in  this  field,  and  to  show  how  short- 
sighted it  would  be  for  us  to  seriously 
damage  the  only  program  which  really  is 
an  effective  American  offensive  in  the 
foreign  field,  we  learned  it  from  yester- 
day's newspapers,  which  informed  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  becoming  a 
formidable  rival  of  the  United  States  in 
the  foreign-aid  field.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  paying  the  United  States  the  fiatter- 
ing  compliment  of  imitation. 

We  now  learn  that  last  year  the  Soviet 
Union  expended  more  than  $1  billion  in 
foreign  aid.  That  represents  a  vast  in- 
crease in  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  pre- 
viously done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Mar.  22.  1058] 

RCP3'  FOKKION  Am  TO  18  COUNTftnS  VT  BIL- 
LION nr  1958 — Bxrr  Economic  Assistance  Is 
Found  To  Lao  Behind  An>  Pkoviseo  bt  the 
United  States 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 
Washtnoton,  March  21.— The  Communist 
bloc  signed  aid  agreements  with  18  under- 
developed countries  last  year  totaling  $1  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  State  Department. 

This  marked  a  sharp  stepup  in  the  bloc's 
economic  offensive.  However,  even  in  the 
areas  in  which  the  Communist  concentrated 
their  offensive,  their  total  aid  program  lagged 
behind  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Communist  drive  did  not  get  under- 
way until  1955.  Up  to  the  end  of  1958,  the 
bloc  had  signed  agreements  with  18  under- 
developed countries  to  provide  $2,373  million 
In  grants  and  credits  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Of  this  total,  $1,591  million  was  for  eco- 
nomic aid  and  $782  million  for  military. 

TT.S.    PROGRAM   LARGER 

By  contrast  the  United  States  over  the 
same  {>eriod  extended  grants  and  credits  to 
the  same  countries  amounting  to  $4,442  mil- 
lion. Of  this  $3,304  million  was  in  economic 
aid  and  $1,138  million  for  mUltary. 

The  disparity  in  the  Communist  and 
VS.  programs  Is  greater  if  account 
Is  taken  of  what  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended since  1948. 

Over  the  11  years,  the  United  States  has 
extended  to  these  18  countries  loans  and 
grants  totaling  $8,628  million,  of  which  eco- 
nomic aid  amounted  to  $6,006  million  and 
military  $2,623  mlUlon. 

The  Communist  bloc  is  also  stepping  up  its 
technical  assistance  program.  During  the 
last  6  months  of  1958.  2,809  technicians  spwnt 
at  least  a  month  in  one  or  another  of  19 


countries.  This  compared  with  1,600  a  year 
earlier.  In  addition,  there  were  1,200  mUitary 
technicians  serving  in  these  countries. 

nOURXS   NOT  COMPAtABLI 

Figures  for  U.S.  technicians  are  not  com- 
parable because  they  do  not  move  in  and  out 
as  do  the  Communist  advisers.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  there  were  2,333  UjB.  economic 
aid  experts  in  the  same  cotmtrles. 

The  Soviet  aid  program  began  In  1954  with 
a  $11  million  credit  to  Afghanlsten.  Since 
then  the  yearly  aid  totals  were  as  follows: 
1955,  $339  million;  1956,  $718  million:  1957, 
$287  million;  1958,  $1,029  mUlion. 

Of  the  nearly  $2,400  million  extended  by 
the  bloc,  the  Soviet  Union  has  offered  $1,600 
million,  the  Eastern  European  satellite  coun- 
tries $650  mUUon,  and  Communist  China 
$120  mlUlon. 

A  relatively  small  amount  of  the  Commu- 
nist aid  has  actually  been  delivered^-only 
about  $900  million,  of  which  more  than  half 
is  military. 

Aid  has  been  concentrated  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  (Egypt  and  Syria),  Iraq,  Af- 
ghanistan, India.  Indonesia,  Argentina,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  de- 
livered before  Communist  Party  relations  be- 
tweed  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Yugoslavia  cooled 
again  In  1957. 

The  Soviet  Union  moved  Into  Iraq  with  of- 
fers of  aid  after  last  summer's  revolution.  It 
granted  a  military  aid  credit  of  $120  million. 
A  few  days  ago  negotiations  were  completed 
for  economic  aid  credits  of  $137  million. 

Virtually  all  Communist  aid  is  in  credit 
form;  grants  have  been  negligible. 

For  the  past  year,  most  development  aid 
extended  by  the  United  States  has  been  in 
loans  repayable  in  local  currency.  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  are  repayable  in  dollars. 
Technical  assistance  Is  in  grants,  and  so. 
usually,  is  aid  extended  from  special  assist- 
ance or  contingency  funds  for  budgetary 
support  of  countries  with  shaky  economies. 

U.S.  mUltary  aid  Is  In  grant  form,  and  this 
is  true  also  of  defense  support  aid  to  enable 
countries  to  maintain  larger  military  forces 
than  they  could  otherwise  afford. 

The  following  table  compares  Communist 
bloc  commitments  and  U.S.  obligations  and 
authorizations  for  economic  aid  from  1956 
through  1968  In  millions  of  XJ3.  dollars: 


United 
BUtes 


Afghanistan 
Argentina... 

Braiil 

Burma 

Cambodia.. 

Ceylon , 

Epypt , 

Ethiopia.— 

Ict'land 

India , 

Indonesia... 

Iran 

Iraq 

Nepal 

Syria 

Turkey 

Yemen , 

Yugoslavia. 

Total. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  that 
amount  of  foreign  aid  by  the  Soviet  Union 
represents  a  vast  increase  in  what  the 
Soviets  previously  have  done,  and  tends 
to  rival  our  own  efforts  in  the  same  field. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  dic- 
tatorship, it  has  the  capability  of  massing 
its  efforts  at  any  particular  point,  in  the 
most  vexatious  possible  way — for  exam- 
ple, in  an  area  so  infiammable  as  the 
Middle  East— whereas  the  United  States 


has  to  spread  its  foreign  aid  around 
through  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign-aid  program 
of  the  United  States,  undertaken  back 
in  1947-48.  represents  the  offensive  capa- 
bility of  our  coimtry  to  Induce  esi>ecially 
the  imderdeveloiJed  areas  not  to  try  to 
improve  their  economies  by  the  rule  of 
force,  secret  police,  and  privation — which 
is  the  Communist  system — ^but  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  rule  of  the  development  of 
the  individual,  investment  of  savings  and 
of  a  private  economic  system  and  of  the 
worldng  power  of  free  men — which  is  our 
system.  However,  that  cannot  be  done 
effectively  without  financing  and  credit. 

The  United  States  is  the  main  source 
in  the  entire  world  of  financing  and 
credit.  If  we  threaten  to  seriously  re- 
duce a  necessary  element  of  such  credit 
because  we  are  shortsighted  and  do  not 
see  clearly  oiur  own  interests,  I  think  the 
world  may  read  into  that  action  the  idea 
that  our  words  about  firmness  in  Berlin 
do  not  mean  all  they  seem  to  say,  be- 
cause we  are  not  ready  to  back  them 
up  fully  with  deeds.  Especially  is  this 
so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Draper 
group,  to  which  I  have  referred,  asks  us 
to  back  up  our  foreign  military  assistance 
with  $400  million  more  a  year— thus  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  our  coimtry  is  not 
doing  enough. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  design  major  foreign  policies 
and  then  do  something  to  imperil  our 
own  program. 

Mr.  GRUE^nNO.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  whether  the  amount  requested  is 
to  be  charged  to  next  year's  budget. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  It  is  to  be 
charged  to  this  year's  budget,  under  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  wonder  whether  it 
should  be  charged  to  next  year's  budget. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  This  request  is  properly 
charged  to  this  year's  budget,  as  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  it&n.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  President  has  requested 
$700  million  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be 
charged  against  the  1960  budget. 

The  $225  million  is  needed,  because  I 
believe  the  Development  Loan  Fund  has 
received  approximately  $1,350  million  of 
legitimate  requests,  but  is  practically  out 
of  money  at  this  time. 

So  this  item  is  truly  and  really  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request,  prop- 
erly applicable  to  this  year's  budget. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


THE  DANGER  OP  ATOMIC  FALLOUT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  fallout  and  its  dEinger  to  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  is  one  which  has 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  in  an  effort  to  supply 
some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions 
that  came  pouring  to  them  and  to  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  held  hearings 
in  June  of  1957.  The  hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Honorable  Chet  HoLiraLD, 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  California  and 
chairm£in  of  the  special  Subcommittee 
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on  RadtaUSon  of  the  Joimt  Comtnfttee  on 

Atomic  Energy. 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  those  long 
healings  was  that  there  seemed  to  be 
very  little  agreement  among  scientists. 
Some  chemists  and  physicists  seemed  to 
discoimt  the  importance  of  fallout  and 
tossed  It  away  with  casual  comments  as 
if  It  had  no  greater  hazards  to  society 
than  do  luminous  wrist  watches, 

A  group  of  geneticists  was  tremen- 
dously interested  in  the  possibility  that 
radioactive  fallout  might  result  in  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  generations  yet  unborn. 
One  of  them  calculated  that  even  though 
the  problems  of  radioactive  fallout  might 
affect  only  a  few  people  out  of  every 
million,  yet,  when  those  few  were  meas- 
ured against  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  occupy  the  globe,  they  represented 
a  substantial  number  of  deaths  or  de- 
formities each  year,  and  as  such  they 
should  be  taken  seriously. 

Tlie  Joint  Committee  has  continued 
Its  interest  In  this  subject,  and  has  sched- 
uled for  next  May  additional  hearings, 
again  under  the  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative HOLirXELD. 

As  is  now  well  known,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  disposition  to  keep  any  new  fallout 
data  from  gettinj  into  the  hands  of  the 
public.  The  Joint  Committee  released 
lor  the  Sunday  morning  new.spapers  un- 
classified versions  of  recent  classified 
correspondence  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. At  the  time  of  its  release.  I 
Issued  a  statement,  the  text  of  which 
ought  to  be  available  in  connection  with 
the  letters.  I.  therefore.  aSk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  release  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  commenting  the  other  day  on  the  De- 
fense Department  ieak  of  olasslfled  infor- 
mation on  the  Argna  shots  (high  altitude 
shots  tn  the  Sonth  Atlantic  in  September 
1958).  I  pointed  out  that  It  was  curious  that 
the  Defense  Department  at  the  same  time 
was  gagging  the  Joint  Committee  on  making 
public  some  Important  data  on  fallout  from 
weapons  tests. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  AEC 
have  now  released  their  fallout  correspond- 
ence with  Classified  deletions,  and  it  is  made 
public  in  the  attachments.  First  is  a  let- 
ter to  me  dated  February  19,  1959,  by  the  De- 
fense Department  revealing  new  data  from 
classified  sources  on  the  residence  time  of 
Xallout  In  the  stratosphere,  and  the  areas  of 
maximum  drip-out.  Next  Is  a  letter  from 
the  AEC  spokesman.  Dr.  W.  F.  Llbby,  com- 
menting on  the  Defense  Department  letter 
and  research  project  on  which  It  was  based. 
Then  there  Is  a  transmittal  letter  from 
AEC  stating  their  offlclal  reservations. 
Finally  there  is  a  brief  chonology  of  our 
Attempts  to  make  this  InTormatlon  public. 

The  process  of  making  public  the  Argus 
and  fallout  information  is  an  example  of  how 
dtlBcult  It  is  to  make  available  to  the  public 
the   Information   U  Is   entitled   to   have. 

The  February  18  Defense  Department  letter 
states  that  their  measurements  Indicate  that 
the  radioactivity  in  the  stratoephere  has  a 
residence  half -life  of  3  years.  Instead  of  V 
years  as  had  jH-erlously  been  aeeumed  by 
ASC.  It  also  indicates  that  them  is  « latitude 
bfmd  «f  maximum  drlpout  at  the  fallotrt 
from  the  stratosphere  whk:h  occurs  Cram 
as*  to  50°  north  or  south.  Ibis  area  tn- 
cludes    the    northern    part    of    the    United 
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states,  and  the  letter  states  that  "Hhe  con- 
centration of  strontium  90  on  the  sxnTace  of 
the  earth  Is  greater  In  the  United  States  than 
In  any  other  are*  in  the  world." 

"In-  layman's  language."  Senator  Anm«son 
stated,  "it  looks  like  strontium  90  Isn't  stay- 
ing up  in  there  as  long  as  AEC  told  us  It 
would,  and  the  fallout  Is  greatest  on  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  this  Information  may 
account.  In  part,  for  the  recent  high  read- 
ings of  radioactivity  In  soils  and  plants. 

"This  new  data  appears  to  further  contra- 
dict the  offlclal  doctrine  of  AEC  spokesmen  as 
to  residence  time  of  fallout  In  the  strato- 
sphere and  the  theory  that  stratospheric  fall- 
out tends  to  drip  out  uniformly  throughout 
the  earth.  The  AEC  letter  of  February  27, 
1939,  ought  to  be  checked  for  consistency 
with  the  speech  of  the  same  AEC  spokesman 
on  March   13,   1959,   at  Seattle. 

"The  Joint  Committee  will  look  into  these 
matters  when  It  holds  Its  fallout  hearings  In 
May  of  this  year  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Chzt  Holifield,  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Radiation." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  statement  several  letters  were  re- 
leased along  with  a  chronology.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
First,  a  letter  from  Gen.  Herbert  B. 
Loper.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— Atomic  Energy,  dated  February 
19.  1959,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy; 
second,  a  letter  from  Dr.  W.  P.  Libby. 
Commissioner  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  to  Gren.  Herbert  B.  Loper. 
indicating  the  differences  which  he 
might  have,  but  also  pointing  out  that 
he.  himself,  is  "in  complete  agreement" 
on  many  other  points  of  the  letter,  par- 
ticularly about  the  imp>ortance  of  more 
experimental  nnd  collecting  programs 
on  the  amount  of  fallout  deposited  lo- 
cally from  a  low  height  of  burst. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Omcx  or  tot  Secretakt  of  DxrznvrsE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1959. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAniMAN:  The  following  Is  a 
"brief  status  report  outlining  the  present  pro- 
grams for  analysing  and  evaluating  the 
radlatlcm  hazards  resulting  from  atomic 
detonations. 

Fallout  reports  from  Operation  Redwing 
<1956).  Plumbbob  (19S7),  and  HardUck 
(1958)  are  currently  under  preparation. 

The  hazards  of  local  contamination  from 
nuclear  weapon  detonations  have  been  fairly 
well  delineated.  However,  the  difficulty  In 
accurately  predicting  the  rapidly  varying 
atmospheric  coi^ltlon  results  In  uncertain- 
ties as  to  the  area  of  fallout.  P'redlctlons  of 
local  fallout  contours  from  enemy  bombs 
must  be  based  on  a  large  number  of  assump- 
tions such  as  the  type  of  weapon,  height  of 
burst,  and  yield.  These  unknowns  do  not 
allow  accurate  prediction  of  fallout  from 
enemy  bursts  during  wartime.  Delineation 
of  contaminated  areas  hy  airborne  radlac  in- 
struments after  deposition  of  the  fallout  Is 
presently  practicable  and  will  be  of  consider- 
able mUltary  and  clrU  value  during  war- 
time. 

Th*  d^osltlon  of  worldwide  fallout  cv 
worldwide  siirfaoe  contamination  Is  now  be- 
ginning to  be  accurately  measured.  [  Classi- 
fied portion  deleted]  Recent  Indications 
are  tbat  the  TR<MT)aetlvlty  in  Dhe  stratosphere 
luB  a  Twfclrmrr  hiair-llfe  ctf  3  rears  (In  con- 
trast to  the  previously  assumed  value  of 
about  7  years)    and  the  present  amount  of 


strontium  90  In  the  stratospl»eTe  would  be 
maintained  by  the  Injection  of  alx>ut  6 
megatons  of  fission  products  per  year.  The 
concentration  of  the  strontium  90  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  In  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
The  danger  of  carbon  14  and  cesium  137  has 
been  examined  and  the  Immediate  prob- 
ability of  any  one  Individual  being  affected 
Is  about  1  In  500.000. 

The  risk  of  damage  resulting  from  the 
testing  of  weapons  is  therefore  extremely 
small  and  much  less  than  other  common  day 
occurrences  such  as  X-rays,  automobiles, 
chemical  contaminants,  household  cleemers, 
etc.  However,  the  probable  casualties  at- 
tributable to  radioisotopes  from  weapons 
testing  when  summed  over  the  populations 
of  thousands  of  years  create  a  nooral  issue 
that  could  be  of  conslderabte  propaganda 
Importance. 

The  distribution  of  the  radioactive  debris 
in  the  stratosphere  as  a  result  of  detonations 
to  date  is  not  clearly  defined  as  to  its  alti- 
tude and  latitude  variation.  The  altitude 
dependence  pmrtlally  determines  the  drlp- 
out rate  and  the  latitude  dependence  In- 
fluences the  extent  to  which  the  worldwide 
fallout  is  uniform  over  the  earth.  Tentative 
conclusions  to  date  Indicate  that  three- 
tenths  of  the  quantity  of  radioactive  debris 
leaves  the  stratosphere  each  year,  that  the 
north,  south  dlTfuslon  of  radioactive  particles 
in  the  stratosphere  does  exist,  and  that  in 
both  hemispheres,  there  Is  a  latitude  band  of 
maximum  drip-out  which  is  from  35 "-50* 
north  or  couth. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  experimental  and 
collecting  programs  in  the  following  areas  of 
the  effects  and  behavior  of  fallout  from 
nuclear  weapons: 

(a)  Amount  of  fallout  deposited  locany 
from  a  low  height  of  burst. 

(b)  More  accurate  determination  of  the 
drip-out  rate  at  radioactive  particles  from 
the  stratosphere. 

(c)  Further  define  the  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  radioactivity  formed  per  KT  of 
fission  yield. 

(d)  The  Teflnen»ent  of  measuring  tech- 
niques to  account  for  all  radioactivity  pro- 
duced from  a  nuclear  yield. 

( e )  Advancements  In  the  knowledge  of  flre- 
baU  chemistry,  physics,  and  particle  be- 
havior. 

( f )  Response  of  biological  systems  to  radla- 
tlon. 

Slnoerely  yours. 

Herbert  B.  LofVi, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Dejense 
(Atomic  Energy). 

Februaxt  27.  1959. 
Hon.  Herbert  B.  Lom, 
Chairman,  Military  Liaieon  Committee. 

Dear  Oenekal  Loper:  In  connection  with 
your  letter  to  Senator  Anderson  of  Febru- 
ary 19.  1959,  concerning  radiation  hazards 
resulting  from  atomic  detonations,  I  have 
Just  complete  a  study  of  data  *  *  *  which 
you  kindly  made  available  to  us  last  Decem- 
ber. I  am  sorry  that,  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  and  my  preoccupa- 
tion with  other  duties,  I  have  been  so  slow 
in  finishing  my  consideration  of  the  data  and 
in  sending  on  my  conmients.  •   •   • 

I  think  your  letter  to  Senator  Andersow 
Is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  present  po- 
sition we  are  in.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  points  you  make  on  which  I  believe 
further  words  are  necessary  In  order  to  re- 
•olve  some  questions. 

The  extensive  data  that  have  already  been 
published  by  Project  Sunshine  and  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  study  group,  together  with  your 
beautiful  •  •  •  work,  »tni  leave  us,  <lesplte 
their  great  'volnme  and  complexity  in  some 
uncertaiiUy,  as  you  say,  as  to  the  distrtbu- 
tlon  of  the  radioactive  debris  In  ttoe  strato- 
■phere  to  both  aiUtude  and  l&tltude  varia- 
tion.   Since    the    altitude    variation    deter- 
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mines  In  part  the  drip-out  rate  and  thus  the 
residence  haU-Ufe  In  the  stratosphere,  thla 
quantity  la  left  In  some  doubt.  My  own 
present  ooncliislon  Is  In  agreement  with 
yours  as  stated  in  your  letter,  in  ttiat  my 
previous  value  of  7  years  for  this  important 
number  is  too  long  and  that  It  should  be 
reduced.  In  a  restudy  of  this  question,  be- 
ing released  March  13  in  Seattle,  a  copy  of 
which  wUl  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  it  Is  print- 
ed, a  new  value  of  about  4  years  rather  than 
the  earlier  7  is  arrived  at.  I  find  it  dlfflcult 
to  push  it  down  to  the  3  years  you  give  as 
an  indicative  value. 

On  the  amount  of  strontium  90  in  the 
stratosphere,  at  tlie  present  time  there  Is  a 
somewhat  larger  difference  in  our  estimates 
which  may  be  due  to  your  not  having  in- 
cluded the  Russian  series  of  last  October 
which  in  Itself  alone,  according  to  my  esti- 
mates, increased  the  stratospheric  inventory 
by  about  50  percent.  •  •  •  You  give  the 
present  inventory  as  requiring  6  MT  (mega- 
tons fission  equivalent)  per  year  to  be  main- 
tained at  its  present  level.  For  a  half -life  of 
2  years  this  corresponds  to  only  17  MT  total 
and  appears  to  leave  too  little  room  for  the 
injections  from  tests  before  last  October, 
which  I  estimate  stIU  have  left  some  25  to  30 
MT  In  the  stratosphere  for  a  total  at  present 
of  about  42  MT  and  a  corresponding  required 
rate  of  injection  for  steady  maintenance  of 
about  7  MT  per  year.  The  closeness  of  this 
figure  to  your  6  MT  per  y*ar  number  shows 
how  badly  we  need  further  Information  on 
the  actual  stratospheric  content. 

You  indicate  that  the  stratospheric  fall- 
out occxirs  at  maximum  rates  in  the  30°-5O<> 
bands  of  latitude  In  both  hemispheres.  This 
old  argument  still  is  not  quite  settled.  I  be- 
lieve, although  the  evidence  In  favor  of  your 
conclusion  is  increasing.  My  principal  diffi- 
culties with  It  at  the  moment  are  that  we 
know  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  peak 
In  observed  fallout  in  these  latitudes  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  is  due  to  trojwspherlc 
or  local  fallout  which  was  never  in  the 
stratosphere  and  the  evidence  for  a  corre- 
sponding peak  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
seems  to  be  rather  weak. 

With  respect  to  the  carbon  14  and  cesium 
137  hazards,  the  laboratories  measuring  ra- 
diocarbon dates  In  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, in  Europe,  and  New  Zealand  have  sent  me 
data  on  the  present  Increase  In  the  carbon 
14  content  of  living  matter  which  amounts 
to  about  10  percent  of  the  natural  level  of 
carbon  14  from  the  cosmic  rays  which  in 
Itself  corresponds  to  about  1.5  milliroentgen 
per  year — about  1.6  percent  of  the  average 
total  natural  dose  rate.  Turning  to  cesium 
137.  Dr.  E.  C.  Anderson  in  the  Health  Divi- 
sion at  our  Los  Alamos  laboratory  has  Just 
reported  data  on  the  human  level  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  for  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  of  last  year  which  amounts 
to  an  average  of  about  75  mlcromicrocurles 
per  gram  of  body  potassium  for  an  Internal 
dose  rate  of  about  3  miUiroentgens  per  year. 
The  total  cesium  137  fallout  in  the  United 
States  now  amounts  to  about  SO  mllllcurles 
per  square  mile.  This  adds  about  1  mr/yr 
of  external  dose  for  a  total  of  about  4  nu-zyr 
due  to  cesium  137  which  is  about  3  percent 
of  the  natiu-al  average  radiation  dose  rate 
from  natural  radioactivity  and  the  cosmic 
rays.  I  can't  tell  whether  these  numbers  are 
In  strict  keeping  with  your  estimate  that 
the  immediate  probability  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual being  affected  by  bomb  test  carbon 
14  and  cesium  137  is  about  1  in  600,000  but 
I  think  your  estimate  look«  reasonable. 

On  the  many  other  points  in  your  letter  I 
find  myself  in  complete  agreement,  particu- 
Ip.rly  about  the  Importance  of  more  experi- 
mental and  collecting  programs  on  the 
amount  of  fallout  deposited  locally  from  a 
low  height  of  burst.  Since  It  may  be  that 
we  will  not  again  have  the  opportunity  to 
test  devices,  at  least  above  ground,  it  is  p«u-- 
tlcularly  ImpcKtant  to  conuider  whether  we 


may  not  collect  xaon  Information  on  this 
point  fr<Mn  past  tesU.  I  believe  there  are 
some  possibilities  of  doing  this  and  I  suggest 
that  we  xmdertake  such  a  program  Jointly 
right  away. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  F.  LiBBT, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  next 
I  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Gen. 
A.  R.  Luedecke  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  March  21.  His  letter  was  in  response 
to  a  Joint  Committee  letter  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  requesting  the  Com- 
mission's views  on  the  report,  and  asking 
to  what  extent  the  difference  affected 
previous  assumptions  and  statements. 
The  letter  from  General  Luedecke  was 
a  reply;  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  brief  chronology 
of  action  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  make  public  this  im- 
portant new  information.  I  wish  to  have 
the  latter  also  included  in  the  Record. 
as  some  very  interesting  items  resulted 
from  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  chronology  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Copy  of  letter  to  the  Joint  Committee,  re- 
ceived March  21.  1959.  from  the  AEC) 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  9, 
1959.  by  which  you  forwarded  a  copy  of  Gen- 
eral Loper's  letter  to  Senator  Anderson  dated 
February  19,  1959,  and  requested  our  com- 
ments thereon. 

Commissioner  W.  F.  Libby  has  written  his 
comments  to  General  Loper  in  a  letter  dated 
February  27.  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Sen- 
ator Anderson  at  that  time.  For  your  con- 
venience another  copy  of  Dr.  Llbby's  letter 
is  attached. 

The  revised  estimates  of  stratospheric  bur- 
den and  the  residence  time  presented  by  Gen- 
eral Loper  are  consistent  both  with  the  data 
referred  to  by  General  Loper  and  with  the 
"Ash  Can"  data  obtained  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  its  balloon  sampling  up 
to  90.000  feet.  However,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  knowledge  of  the  stratospheric 
content  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  determine 
retention  time.  In  addition  one  needs  the 
knowledge  of  either  the  stratospheric  injec- 
tion or  of  total  stratospheric  fallout  as  a 
function  of  time.  Within  the  range  of  ac- 
curacy with  which  fallout  has  been  meas- 
ured, observed  fallout  to  date  is  not  incom- 
patible with  General  Loper's  estimate  of  the 
injection  rate  which  would  be  required  to 
maintain  the  present  stratospheric  burden. 

The  two  main  reasons  for  the  uncertainty 
in  the  stratospheric  burden  and  residence 
time  are  (1)  that  the  entire  stratosphere 
has  not  been  adequately  surveyed  from  pole 
to  pole  and  up  to  altitudes  beyond  which  the 
overlying  radioactive  debris  can  be  confident- 
ly neglected  and  (2)  that  the  data  obtained 
at  the  higher  altitudes  by  balloon  only  are 
subject  to  sizable  sampling  errors,  uncer- 
tainties of  collection  efficiency  of  the  sam- 
pling filters,  and  radiochemical  analysis  er- 
rors due  to  the  small  amounts  collected. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  uncertainties 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  data  now  avail- 
able are  sufficiently  decisive  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  estimates  of  strato- 
spheric content  and  retention  time  made  by 
General  Loper  and  the  higher  estimates  given 
by  Dr.  Libby  in  his  letter  to  General  Loper. 
It  may  be  observed  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimates  made  by  General  Loper  the  total 
worldwide  fallout  of  long-lived  radioactive 
fission  i»-oducts  anticipated  from  all  tests  up 
to  date  would  be  roughly  two  times  the  total 
deposition  so  far  and  that  on  the  basis  of 


Dr.   Ubby^    estimate   the    total    would    be 
rougtily  three  times. 

We  conctir  with  General  Loper  in  recognis- 
ing the  need  for  further  investigations  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  his  letter.  We  plan 
to  continue  our  efforts  In  all  these  fields.  In 
partic\ilar,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  differentiate 
Operation  Hardtack  surface-burst  debris  and 
high-altitude  debris,  by  anal3rsis  of  tungsten 
and  rhodium  Isotopes  respectively,  and,  In 
turn,  to  dlstlng^llsh  these  from  the  recent 
U.S.S.R.  debris.  In  this  way  It  should  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  much  better  picture  of 
the  actual  patterns  and  rates  of  spread  of 
stratospheric  debrU  originating  in  different 
latitudes  and  altitudes. 

The  Information  bracketed  in  red  on  the 
first  page  of  the  attached  copy  of  Dr.  Llbby's 
letter  of  February  27,  1959,  is  considered  by 
the  originating  agencies  to  be  confidential 
defense  information.  With  these  deletions 
Dr.  Llbby's  letter  is  declassified. 
Sincerely  yours. 


General  Manager. 


Briet  Chsonoloct  or  Action  bt  Joint  Com- 
mittee ON  Atomic  Enkect  To  Make  Pubuc 
Defense  Department  Report  on  Fallout 

December  1958:  Dr.  Libby  furnished  new 
data  by  Defense  Department  indicating  that 
the  radioactivity  in  the  stratosphere  has  a 
residence  half- life  of  2  years  Instead  of  pre- 
viously assumed  value  of  7  years. 

February  20.  1959:  Joint  Committee  re- 
ceived faUout  report  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  dated  Febr\iary  19,  1959,  classlfled 
"confidential — restricted  data." 

February  27,  1959:  Confidential  letter  sent 
to  Defense  Department  by  Dr.  Llbby  with 
copy  to  Joint  Committee  chairman  in  which 
Dr.  Libby  arrived  at  new  value  of  4  years 
instead  of  previous  7  years. 

March  9,  1959:  Joint  Committee  by  letter 
this  date  to  the  Defense  Department  ques- 
tioned the  reasons  for  the  "confidential" 
classification  of  the  report  and  inquired  as 
to  what  extent  the  Information  could  be 
discussed  In  public  without  comprcmlsing 
classified  Information. 

A  separate  letter  this  date  was  also  sent  to 
the  AEC  requesting  the  Commission's  views 
on  the  report  and  to  what  extent  the  con- 
clusions affected  previoxis  assumptions  and 
statements. 

March  13,  1959:  Restudy  by  AEC  of  world- 
wide stratospheric  fallout  released  at  Seattle. 
Washington,  in  which  no  mention  of  Defense 
Department  study  is  made  and  which  main- 
tains position  of  a  residence  time  of  6  to  10 
years,  selecting  6  years  as  the  mean  resi- 
dence time  of  stratospheric  fallout.  Re- 
sults of  another  AEC  analysis.  Project  Ash 
Can  which  indicated  a  residence  time  of  3 
years  was  discounted  as  being  doubtful.  No 
mention  was  made  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  conclusions  of  residence  half-life  of 
2  years  tended  to  support  results  of  Project 
Ash  Can. 

March  18,  1959 :  By  letter,  the  Defense  De- 
partment advised  the  Joint  Committee  that 
only  one  sentence  in  the  report  contained 
classified  information  and  after  identifying 
it  went  on  to  state: 

"Although  the  remainder  of  the  letter  Is 
unclassified;  the  Department  recommends 
that  it  not  be  discussed  in  public  because 
there  is  not  fuU  agreement  tm  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  data  that  has  been  obtained 
so  far.  We  believe  it  would  be  far  better  be- 
fore the  data  and  conclusions  are  made  pub- 
lic that  there  be  a  close  agreement  amongst 
the  investigators  concerned.  Therefore,  we 
believe  that  until  the  results  are  more  than 
preliminary,  the  'confidential'  classifica- 
tion should  remain  on  the  letter." 

March  20.  1959:  Letter  received  by  Joint 
Committee  from  the  Defense  Department 
advising  the  report  could  be  made  public 
with  deletion  of  the  one  classified  sentence. 
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March  21.  1969:  Letter  received  from  AEC 
stating  what  portion  of  Dr.  Ubby'a  confi- 
dential letter  of  Feb.  27.  1969  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  doee  not  contain  claeelfled 
Information. 

Letter  and  report  released  by  Joint  Com- 
mittee after  deletion  of  olaealfled  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  published  In  full  the 
entire  correspondence.  I  regard  its  pub- 
lication as  a  public  service  of  the  highest 
order.  All  over  the  country  there  are 
anxious  people  who  have  been  trying  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  question  of 
fallout  and  the  suppression  of  fallout 
data.  The  action  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  printing  the  correspondence  in 
full  was  a  splendid  step,  and  I  command 
that  publication  for  its  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  in  this  regj^rd. 

The  Washington  Star  published  a  very 
good  article  on  Sunday,  also.  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  of  it  needs  republication. 
but  I  ask  that  a  portion  of  the  article  by 
Richard  Fryklund  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Anderson  Sees  Fallout  Reaching  Paster 
Rate — Bur  New  Data  Disclosed  by  Sena- 
TOB  Mat  Mean  Total  QuANTmr  Is  Smaller 

(By  Richard  Fryklund) 

Radioactive  strontium  90  may  be  falling 
from  the  stratosphere  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  public  hitherto  has  been  told,  and  the 
fallout  may  be  greatest  over  the  United 
States.  Chairman  Anderson  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  said  yesterday. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  new  data  released 
by  Senator  Anderson  also  Indicates  that 
total  future  fallout  appears  to  be  half  what 
had  been  expected. 

This  Is  another  episode  In  a  long  dispute 
between  Senator  Anderson  and  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  policy  and  Pentagon  sec- 
recy. The  significance  to  the  public  of  the 
new  data  Is  still  a  matter  of  controversy — 
a  controversy  further  complicated  by  admis- 
sions by  all  scientists  concerned  that  they 
really  do  not  know  enough  about  radio- 
activity to  say  positively  what  the  fallout 
danger  is. 

Senator  Anderson's  data  Is  In  the  form 
of  a  series  of  letters  to  the  committee  from 
MaJ.  Oen.  Herbert  B.  Loper.  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  atomic  energy;  Dr. 
Wlllard  P.  Llbby.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sioner and  the  only  scientist  on  the  Commis- 
sion; and  A.  R.  Luedecke.  General  Manager 
of  the  AEC. 

With  the  letters  was  an  Interpretation  by 
Senator  Anderson,  who  said: 

"In  layman's  language,  it  looks  like  stron- 
tium 90  isn't  staying  up  in  there  as  long  as 
AEC  told  us  it  would,  and  the  fallout  Is 
greatest  on  the  United  States.  Perhaps  this 
Information  may  account.  In  part,  for  the 
recent  higher  readings  of  radloactlvty  In 
soils  and  plants. 

"This  new  data  appears  to  further  contra- 
dict the  official  doctrine  of  AEC  spokesmen 
as  to  residence  time  of  fallout  in  the  strato- 
sphere and  to  the  theory  that  stratospheric 
fallout  tends  to  drip  out  uniformly  through- 
out the  earth." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  has  a  special  science 
reporter.  Edward  Oamarekian.  whose 
writings  on  atomic  energy  have  been 
unusually  competent.  It  is  hard  to  re- 
duce a  scientist's  words  to  a  layman's 
language:  but  I  think  Mr.  Oamarekian 


in  reporting  in  that  fashion,  has  done 
an  excellent  Job.  I  ask  that  his  article, 
entitled  "Defense  and  AEC  Clash  on 
Fallout  Rate"  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  '^icord, 
as  follows: 

DsTiNss  AND  AEC  Clash  on  Fallout  Rati 
(By  Edward  Oamarekian) 
A  sharp  disagreement  between  Defense 
Dspartment  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
experts  on  the  question  of  fallout  was 
brought  to  light  yesterday  by  a  series  of 
letters  made  public  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  controversy  involves  the  manner  In 
which  the  radioactive  atomic  bomb  debris 
now  in  the  stratosphere  Is  "dripping"  down 
to  earth. 

The  correct  answer  will  be  Important  since 
the  fallout  mechanism  will  determine  the 
amount  of  strontium  90  and  other  radio- 
active elements  that  appear  in  milk  and 
other  foods  during  the  next  6  or  10  years. 
Tlie  flfEt  letter,  dated  February  19.  was  from 
the  Dsfense  Secretary's  atomic  energy  ad- 
viser. Gon.  lliibtrt  B.  Loper,  to  the  Joint 
Committee  chairman.  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  Democrat,  of  N:w  Mexico.  In 
It,  Loper  Informed  the  Joint  Committee  that 
fallout  measurements  c'.uring  the  past  three 
years  Indicate  the  debris  in  the  stratosphere 
is  falUng  out  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
predicted 

He  also  stated  that  most  of  It  is  concen- 
trating In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  between 
the  35  and  50  degree  latitudes — the  band 
In  which  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  Is  situated. 

The  rate  of  fallout,  he  added,  Is  such  that 
half  of  the  amount  now  In  the  stratosphere 
will  drip  out  In  2  years,  half  of  the  remainder 
In  the  next  2  years,  and  so  on. 

His  conclusions  were  based  on  measure- 
ments of  the  Defense  Department  and  dlfTer 
from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  AEC's 
leading  fallout  expert.  Commissioner  Wlllard 
P.  Llbby. 

The  second  letter,  dated  February  27  was 
written  by  Llbby  to  General  Loper,  with  a 
copy  to  the  Joint  Committee  chairman. 
In  his  letter  the  AEC  Commissioner  admits 
that  his  previous  estimate  of  7  years  for  60 
percent  fallout  was  too  high,  and  lowers 
It  to  4  years. 

"I  find  It  difficult,"  he  said  "to  push  It 
down  to  the  2  years  you  give  as  an  indicative 
value." 

Llbby  maintained  his  position  that  the 
atomic  end  products  now  In  the  strato- 
sphere are  well  distributed  and  are  coming 
down  uniformly  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  earth.  He  conceded,  however,  that 
there  appeared  to  be  Increasing  evidence 
In  favor  of  a  heavy  concentration  In  the 
middle  latitudes  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Although  there  Is  no  argument  over  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  fallout  that  has  oc- 
curred so  far  has  been  concentrated  In  this 
band,  Llbby  believes  that  this  fallout  Is 
mostly  from  the  atomic  debris  that  never 
reached  the  stratosphere.  He  contends  that 
It  remained  in  the  lower  atmospheric  layer, 
called  the  tropo,<)phere,  and  came  down  to 
earth  In  a  relatively  short  time — a  matter  of 
weeks  or  a  few  months  at  most. 

Because  winds  blow  essentially  in  an  east- 
erly or  westerly  direction,  this  fallout 
showed  up  In  the  middle  latitudes  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  earth,  where  most  of 
the  tests  have  been  held,  the  AEC  Commis- 
sioner contends. 

Llbby's  belief  that  the  debris  In  the  strat- 
osphere takes  longer  to  come  down  than 
Indicated  by  Loper  follows  logically  from  his 
assumption  that  the  radioactive  material  Is 


uniformly  distributed  In  the  upper  atmos- 
phere. Since  the  amount  of  fallout  meas- 
ured in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  Is  low, 
uniform  distribution  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  less  has  come  down. 

If  Loper  Is  correct,  the  strontium  90  that 
turns  up  in  milk  and  foods  during  the  next 
decade  will  be  higher  than  that  anticipated 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon.  Neither 
the  AEC  nor  Defense  Department  has  given 
any  estimates  recently,  however,  on  what 
levels  mlGht  be  reached.  Before  last  year's 
teats,  they  estimated  that  the  strontium  90 
that  had  already  accumulated  In  the  soil 
would  Increase  two  to  three  times  within 
the  next  6  to  10  years.  If  no  further  atomic 
tests  were  held  above  the  earth's  surface. 

The  AEC  has  put  Llbby's  concept  forward 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  most  recent 
being  March  13,  but  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment's llndlngs  were  kept  secret  until 
yesterday. 

When  Senator  Anderson  attempted  to 
make  the  Defense  Department  results  known 
by  Inc.udlng  the  substance  of  Loper's  letter 
In  a  speech  a  few  days  ago,  the  military  cen- 
sors deleted  one  sentence  which  Included 
some  clarslfled  material,  but  then,  on  the  re- 
quest of  Llbby,  asked  that  the  letter  not  b« 
urcd  at  all. 

They  wrote  the  following  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mlltee  on  March  18: 

"AlthoUL'h  the  remainder  of  the  letter  is 
unclasflfled.  the  Department  recommends 
that  it  not  be  discussed  in  public  because 
there  Is  not  full  agreement  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  data  that  have  been  obtained  so 
far. 

"We  believe  it  would  be  far  better  before 
the  data  and  conclunlons  are  made  public 
that  there  be  a  close  agreement  amongst  (sic) 
the  jnvestlgators  concerned. 

"Therefore,  we  believe  that  until  the  re- 
sults are  more  than  preliminary,  the  confi- 
dential classification  should  remain  on  the 
letter." 

When  Senator  Anderson  charged  the  De- 
fense Department  with  gagging  the  Joint 
Committee  on  data  Important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  demanded  that  the  confiden- 
tial classification  be  removed,  Loper's  letter 
was  made  available.  Ubby's  letter  to  Loper 
was  also  declassified  after  some  deletions 
were  made  for  security  reasons. 

The  Joint  Committee  accused  the  AEC  of 
discounting  the  measurements  of  fallout 
made  in  Its  Project  Ash  Can  because  they 
did  not  confirm  the  theories  of  long-term 
fallout.  These  measurements  showed  a  60- 
percent  fallout  In  3  years,  which  tended  to 
support  the  Defense  Department  finding,  the 
committee  stated. 

It  pointed  out  further  than  neither  the 
"Ash  Can"  nor  Defense  Department  results 
were  mentioned  In  Llbby's  March  13  speech 
which  was  very  detailed  and  contained  24 
pages  of  charts  and  graphs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
above  article  has  one  inaccuracy  in  the 
very  last  paragraph  which  I  would  like 
to  correct.  It  mentions  that  the  Joint 
Committee  "pointed  out  further  that 
neither  the  'Ash  Can'  nor  Defense  De- 
partment results  were  mentioned  in 
Llbby's  March  13  speech  which  was  very 
detailed  and  contained  24  pages  of 
charts  and  graphs." 

Dr.  Llbby's  March  13  speech  did  men- 
tion the  "Ash  Can"  results  but  he  cast 
doubt  on  them  and  indicated  the  weight 
of  evidence  supported  his  values.  What 
the  Joint  Committee  pointed  out  was 
that  although  Dr.  Ubby  had  the  results 
of  the  Defense  Department  report  which 
supports  those  of  Project  Ash  Can,  Dr. 
Libby  made  no  mention  of  the  Defense 
Department  report  in  his  March  13 
speech. 
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Mr.  President,  this  morninc  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  an  article  entitled 
"New  Fallout  Data  Puts  AEC's  Libby  on 
Spot."  This  article,  by  Mr.  Oamarek- 
ian, is  extremely  revealing  in  connection 
with  the  other  articles:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
a3  follows: 

New  Palloot  Data  Pttts  ABC's  Libst 
ON  Spot) 

(By  Xdward  Oamarekian) 

The  set  of  letters  and  statements  on  fall- 
out released  Saturday  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  put  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  leading  expert  on  fallout, 
Commissioner  Wlllard  P.  Llbby,  on  the  spot. 

They  show: 

First,  that  Llbby's  prediction  on  how  fast 
the  radioactive  atomic  debris  In  the  strato- 
sphere Is  coming  down  and  where  It  la  com- 
ing down  were  wrong,  because  they  were 
baaed  on  incorrect  assumptions. 

Second,  that  Llbby  attempted  to  suppress 
the  fallout  measurements  ol  the  Defense  De- 
partment until  he  could  rev'se  and  publish 
his  own  calculations  to  bring  them  Into  bet- 
ter agreement. 

DATA    RELEASED    IN    SPEECH 

Because  the  Joint  Committee  was  pressing 
hard  for  the  release  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment findings.  Llbby  apparently  decided  to 
make  his  revised  calculations  public  as  soon 
as  possible. 

His  first  opportunity  was  a  speaking  en- 
gagement that  was  scheduled  for  March  13. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  lecture -concert  series 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  It  was  a 
most  unusual  speech.  It  read  more  like  a 
BClentific  report,  and  the  prepared  text  had 
24  pages  of  tables  and  charts  attached  to  It. 

Llbby  made  no  mention  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment findings  but  dropped  his  estimate 
of  the  time  for  50  percent  fallout  from  7  to  4 
years. 

Re  did  mention  a  theory  of  E.  A.  Martell, 
who  predicted  that  the  atomic  end  products 
from  the  1958  Soviet  tests  would  come  down 
In  a  year.  Llbby  showed  tliat  fallout  meas- 
uremenU  fitted  his  own  predictions  more 
closely  but  did  not  make  a  comparison  with 
the  Defense  Department  estimate  of  2  years 
for  the  60  percent  fallout. 

The  speech  came  none  too  soon,  for  only 
4  days  before  the  Joint  Committee  had  taken 
formal  action  to  obtain  relrise  of  the  Infor- 
mation. The  committee  asked  the  Defense 
Department  In  writing  why  the  data  had  to 
remain  classified  and  what  portions  could 
be  made  public. 

The  committee  also  wrote  the  AEC  asking 
it  to  explain  and  comment  on  the  differences 
between  its  calculations  and  the  findings  of 
the  military. 

ASKED    FOR    LOPER'S    LETTER 

After  Llbby's  March  13  speech.  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  anxious  to  make  the 
Defence  Department  results  public  as  soon 
as  pof^slble,  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  official 
release  of  all  the  data.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  asked  for  the  immediate 
release  of  a  February  27  letter  from  MaJ.  Oen. 
Herbert  B.  Loper  to  the  committee  in  which 
the  Defense  Department  findings  were  sum- 
marized. 

There  was  again  an  attempt  to  suppress 
the  Information.  Loper,  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary's atomic  adviser,  refused  permission 
to  use  the  letter.  He  dlsclcsed  later  that  he 
refused  to  release  It  because  Llbby  was  op- 
posed to  making  It  public  on  the  grounds 
that  h«  (Llbby)  was  not  In  full  agreement 
with  the  Defense  Department  findings. 


Tlie  AKC  evidently  was  tmhappy  about  the 
extent  of  disagreement  which  stUl  existed 
between  Llbby's  restilts  and  those  described 
In  Loper's  letter. 

The  ABC  General  Manager,  Alvln  R.  Lue- 
decke,  in  a  letter  to  the  Joint  Committee  last 
Saturday,  attempted  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  Defense  Department  meas- 
urements. 

Incredibly,  Luedecke  admitted  that  the 
AEC  results  from  its  own  measurements 
during  Project  Ash  Can  were  consistent 
with  the  results  described  in  Loper's  letter. 
He  then  proceeded  to  discredit  the  AEC  data. 

On  the  Insistence  of  Senator  Anderson. 
Loper's  letter  was  released  last  Saturday 
with  one  sentence  r'eleted  for  reasons  of  se- 
curity. With  It  came  the  publication  of  the 
letters  of  Ubby  and  Luedecke. 

DOUIT   CAST   ON    ESTIMATES 

Some  Congressmen  said  yesterday  that 
this  entire  episode  may  throw  considerable 
doubt  on  Llbby's  revised  estimates  and  his 
predictions  of  the  futiu-e  fallout  pattern. 
Llbby  has  been  the  AEC's  leading  expert  and 
theoretician  on  fallout. 

This  episode  also  throws  Into  confusion 
previous  predictions  on  the  amount  of 
strontium  90  which  will  be  deposited  on  the 
United  States  over  the  next  decade  as  well 
as  its  rate.  Both  ore  important,  since  a 
faster  fallout  means  It  will  come  down 
hotter. 

Previous  estimates  Indicated  the  stron- 
tium 90  In  the  soil  would  Increase  two  to 
three  times  during  the  next  6  to  10  years. 
These  figures  are  now  too  low  because  the 
Russian  tests  almost  doubled  the  quantity 
of  atomic  debris  In  the  stratosphere  and  the 
new  Defense  Department  findings  Indicate 
this  debris  Is  not  being  distributed  through- 
out the  stratosphere  but  is  coming  down  in 
the  middle  latitudes  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Llbby  agreed  with  Loper's  statement  tliat 
the  effects  of  this  fallout  would  be  small. 
and  that  only  1  out  of  500,000  would  prob- 
ably be  affected  by  the  radioactive  cesium 
137  and  carbon  14.  However,  both  used  the 
curious  term  "Immediate  probability"  when 
It  Is  well  known  that  most  of  the  effects  will 
show  up  only  after  long  periods  of  time  and 
In  succeeding  generations.  They  also  talked 
in  terms  of  external  radiation  and  omitted 
the  internal  radiation  produced  by  the  in- 
gestion of  radioactive  atomic  end  products. 

Loper  mentioned  strontium  90,  but  gave 
no  figures,  saying  only  that  the  fallout  of 
this  radioactive  element  Is  greater  In  the 
United  States  than  In  any  other  area  of  the 
world.     Libby  did  not  refer  to  it  at  aU. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally, the  Washington  Post  has  published 
today  an  editorial  entitled  "Paster  Fall- 
out." It  is  a  good  statement  of  the  sit- 
uation that  existed,  and  it  is  to  be  com- 
mended. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

Faster  Falloxjt 

The  news  that  radioactive  fallout  drops 
from  the  stratosphere  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate 
than  previously  calculated  is  hardly  a  cheer- 
ful disclosure.  But  no  less  distressing  Is 
the  fact  that  once  again  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  used  a  secrecy  stamp  to  try 
to  prevent  the  public  from  learning  this  and 
other  data  vital  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  Nation.  Senator  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, has  expressed  outrage  at  this  attempt 
to  smother  information.  The  file  of  corre- 
spondence which  the  commlttae  has  released 
seems  fully  to  support  his  complaint. 


According  to  the  committee's  records,  the 
Defense  Department  furnished  ABC  Com- 
missioner Libby  in  December  with  data  show- 
ing that  half  the  deadly  radioactivity  now  in 
the  stratosphere  comes  down  in  only  2  years 
rather  than  the  previously  assumed  7  years. 
This  faster  fallout  means  that  harmful  par- 
ticles descend  to  earth  far  more  quickly  and 
in  a  much  "hotter"  state  than  prevloiuly 
thought.  Surely  this  U  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  the  country  has  a  right  to  know. 
But  apparently  because  Dr.  Llbby  disagreed 
with  tlie  findings,  the  report  was  filed  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  a  classified  basis. 
After  repented  prodding,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Informed  the  committee  that  only  one 
sentence  In  a  letter  summarizing  the  repuft 
contained  classified  material.  The  sentence 
was  deleted  and  finally  the  news  Is  out. 

M  nlfestly.  the  new  Information  should  not 
cause  any  panic.  The  Defense  Department 
estimates  that  the  chances  of  an  Individual 
being  Immediately  affected  Is  about  1  In 
600,C00.  Tet  the  new  disclosure  clearly  af- 
fords no  grounds  for  smug  proclamations 
that  fallout  may  possibly  be  good  for  every- 
one. There  Is  also  something  deeply  dis- 
tressing about  a  Pentagon  spokesman's  cool 
notation  to  the  committee  that  the  long-run 
damage  of  fallout  creates  a  "moral  Issue  that 
could  be  of  considerable  propaganda  Im- 
portance." Isnt  It  conceivable  that  safe- 
guarding mankind  from  the  malignant  effects 
of  fallout  might  be  of  more  than  mere  propa- 
ganda importance? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  placed  these  numerous  items  in 
the  Record  because  I  believe  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to 
know  what  the  fallout  situation  is,  inso- 
far as  it  can  be  gaged  by  the  scientists. 
We  have  no  way  of  measuring  what  ef- 
fect fallout  will  have  on  generations  yet 
unborn,  because  we  would  have  to  have 
scientific  data  based  upon  a  series  of 
births  which  might  occur  50,  75,  or  500 
years  from  now. 

But  we  do  know  that  many  persons 
are  very  seriously  worried  about  this  sit- 
uation. We  know  that  in  our  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  many  other  countries 
all  over  the  world,  the  fallout  of  stron- 
tium 90  is  apparently  heavier  than  it  is 
in  other  areas:  and  we  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  that  situation  poses  any 
xmusual  problems  to  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  quite  significant  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  release  a  study 
which  states  that  fallout  is  dropping 
from  the  stratosphere  3»2  times  faster 
than  had  been  calculated. 

Finally,  it  is  also  quite  significant  to 
have  the  admission  that  it  does  not  fall 
equally  all  over  the  world,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  asserted,  but  does  fall 
heaviest  on  the  United  States. 

That  statement  is  of  interest  because 
some  person  were  referring  to  the  fall- 
out in  certain  South  American  coimtries 
and  saying,  "If  that  is  all  there  is  there, 
that  is  all  there  is  anywhere,  because  it 
falls  equally  all  over  the  earth."  That 
was  said  despite  the  fact  that  in  Wales 
it  was  discovered  there  was  a  fallout  of 
strontium  90  far  above  what  it  was  in 
other  sections  of  the  earth.  We  have 
known  that  there  seems  to  be  a  belt  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
that  receives  more  strontium  90  fallout 
than  is  received  at  the  equator,  for  in- 
stance. Therefore,  it  becwnes  impor- 
tant to  have  the  Defense  Department 
information  on  record. 
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I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  that 
althoiwh  the  information  sent  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was 
imclassifled.  that  there  was  an  admonl 


of  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  appointed 
a  statewide  atomic  energy  commlasion 
for  the  purpose  of  working  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  studies  of  the 


Son  that  the  committee  should  keep  the    peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  as  well 


information  to  itself  and  treat  it  con 
fidentially.  I  know  of  no  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  withhold  the  truth 
about  fallout  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  it  may  be  my 
responsibility  on  the  Joint  Committee, 
particularly  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  I  intend  to  see  that  the  es- 
sential facts  are  made  available  to  the 
American  people  for  their  independent 
Judgment  as  to  their  importance. 

I  regard  it  as  extremely  unfortunate 
that  so  many  statements  have  been  made 
that  seem  to  indicate  fallout  is  some- 
thing nobody  has  to  worry  about,  that 
people  can  walk  ankle  deep  in  strontium 
90  and  not  be  bothered  at  all.  It  may 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  prove,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  it  would  be  very 
well  indeed  to  read  these  reports,  and  to 
read  "them,  insofar  as  possible,  in  full. 
I  hope  that  In  the  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  will  begin  in  May.  we  may  h&ve 
the  cooperation  of  scientists  from  all 
over  the  earth,  so  that  they  may  help  us 
In  making  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple information  for  the  protection  of  the 
position  for  which  they  have  stood. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] be  given  10  minutes,  and  that  it 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  in  the  discussion  this  morn- 
ing of  the  very  imiportant  problem  of 
radioactive  fallout,  which  has  been  given 
such  thoughtful  and  constructive  con- 
sideration by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  I 
wish  to  join  with  him  and  to  associate 
myself  with  him  this  morning,  as  I  have 
on  other  occasions. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  number 
of  articles  have  appeared  in  the  press 
regarding  the  rising  levels  of  radioactiv- 
ity in  soil,  water,  milk,  and  foodstuffs. 

I  comimented  on  this  matter  about  2 
weeks  ago,  and  assured  the  Senate  I 
would  attempt  to  collect  what  limited  in- 
formation was  available  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  and  make  it  a 
part  of  the  total  record  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

We  are  beginning  to  receive  reports  of 
studies  being  made  on  the  amounts  of 
radioactivity  in  soil,  water,  milk,  and 
foodstuffs  generally.  In  some  cases  the 
studies  are  only  preliminary  because 
heretofore  we  have  not  analyzed  or  tested 
our  foodstuffs  very  thoroughly.  And  in 
the  case  of  most  foodstuffs  and  in  most 
areas  the  studies  have  only  scratched  the 
surface. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  not  waiting 
for  action  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, initiated  an  analysis  of  samples 
of  wheat.    I  may  add  that  the  Governor 


as  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  prob- 
lems which  are  inherent  in  the  use  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  in  Minnesota 
was  a  sobering  reminder  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  radioactivity  problem  was 
woefully  incomplete. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  question  of  rising  levels 
of  radioactivity  I  requested  that  the  staff 
of  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  pre- 
pare a  summary  memorandum  of  the  re- 
cent reports  that  have  been  discussed  of 
late. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  the  following: 

First.  A  memorandum  from  staff  of 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  con- 
cerning recent  data  on  radioactive  fall- 
out. 

Second.  Letters  of  February  9.  Febru- 
ary 28,  and  March  4.  1959.  from  Dr. 
Maurice  B.  Visscher.  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Third.  A  statement  by  Dr.  Maurice  B. 
Visscher,  February  6. 1959. 

Fourth.  A  statement  on  strontium  90 
in  Minnesota  wheat  made  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
February  7.  1959,  by  Willard  P.  Libby. 
member.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Fifth.  A  Survey  of  Radioactive  Resi- 
dues in  Foods  Before  and  After  1945: 
Evidence  of  Possible  Fallout  Contam- 
ination, by  Edwin  P.  Laug  and  Wendell 
C.  Wallace.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Excerpts  from  Health  and  Safety 
Lalxiratory  Strontium  Program  Quar- 
terly Summary  Report,  February  24. 
1959.  published  by  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Sixth.  Excerpt  from  letter  from  of- 
ficial in  Public  Health  Service  concern- 
in  strontiiun  90  levels  in  cistern  water. 

Seventh.  A  series  of  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  Edward  Oamarekian 
entitled  "Radiation  and  Cancer,"  Wash- 
ington Post,  January  21.  1959;  "A-Fall- 
out  Piling  Up  in  U.S.  Soil."  Washington 
Post.  March  3.  1959;  "Strontium  90  in 
Diet."  Washington  Post.  March  7.  1959; 
"Health  Service  Urges  Program  to  Meas- 
ure, Control  All  Radiation,"  Washing- 
ton Post.  March  11.  1959;  and  "Peril  in 
'Acceptable'  A-Radiation,"  Washington 
Post.  March  12,  1959. 

These  are  not  the  same  articles  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  introduced. 

Eighth.  An  article  entitled  "Radio- 
active Fallout  Confusion  Caused  by  Lack 
of  Responsibility,"  by  Lillian  Levy,  from 
the  Washington  Simday  Star,  March  15, 
1959. 

Ninth.  Release  of  February  27.  1959. 
by  Public  Health  Service  on  Radioactiv- 
ity in  milk. 

Tenth.  Excerpts  from  article  entitled 
"The  Milk  All  of  Us  Drink,"  Consumer 
Reports,  March  1959. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
documents  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair) .    Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  mind  my 
pointing  out  that  the  work  of  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee,  which  he 
heads,  and  which  he  has  served  so  effec- 
tively, is  affected.  In  a  way.  by  the  se- 
ries of  studies  made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. For  example,  if  when  we 
talk  about  disarmament  and  ignore  the 
hazard  from  strontium  90  fallout,  then 
we  are  dealing  only  with  its  psychologi- 
cal factors. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  when  we  dis- 
cover that  the  rate  of  fallout  is  three 
times  faster  than  it  was  contemplated 
it  would  be.  and  therefore  the  fallout 
comes  to  the  earth  "hotter."  and  when 
we  realize  the  heavier  fallout  is  in  the 
Northern  United  States,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  of  weapons  takes 
on  a  new  aspect.  Then  perhaps  what 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRil 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  have  suggested  should  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  the  testing  of  atomic 
weapons  either  underground  or  at  a  very 
high  level,  so  as  to  escape  the  effects  of 
"drip-out"  of  strontium  90  and  other 
radioactive  material. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  memlaers  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
when  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  trying  to  keep  this  question 
before  the  American  people,  in  its  right 
frame  of  reference.  We  certainly  have 
had  proof  that  it  is  a  subject  which 
should  be  discussed,  and  that  more  dis- 
cussion of  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  again  assure 
him,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  those  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  main  responsibility 
obviously  lies  with  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  but  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  has  a  role  when 
it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  dangers 
from  fallout  resulting  from  bomb  testing 
and,  indeed,  from  war  itself.  I  think  our 
committee  has  an  interest  in  that.  This 
subject  is  important  enough  to  com- 
mand a  great  deal  of  interest.  We  know 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  in- 
terested himself  in  It,  and  the  statements 
he  made  1,  2.  and  3  years  ago.  as  to  the 
lack  of  information  made  available  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  on  this 
very  important  subject  of  fallout,  have 
been  vindicated. 

Even  a  preliminary  gathering  of  ma- 
terial on  recent  studies  on  radioactivity 
suggests  that  certain  measures  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  Immediate  future. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  is  planning  to  update 
this  spring  Its  studies  on  radioactive 
fallout  and  Its  effects  on  man.  This  will 
be  extremely  helpful,  because  the  hear- 
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ings  held  by  the  Joint  committee  In  1957 
have  given  us  the  best  compilation  of 
information  and  opinion  yet  on  the  prob- 
lem. After  these  hearings  I  am  sure 
we  will  have  a  better  imderstanding 
of  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
to  protect  our  health  and  the  health 
of  our  progeny. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  for 
the  work  they  have  done  and  for  the 
leadership  they  have  shown  in  this  field 
of  study  of  the  problems  of  radioactive 
fallout.  We  have  read  many  scientific 
opinions  with  regard  to  this  new  grave 
danger  to  the  human  race — a  danger  in 
the  unknown  incidence  of  and  increase 
of  cancer  in  young  r>eople  and  children, 
caused  by  the  increase  of  strontiimi  90 
in  the  soil,  from  fallout  from  nuclear 
explosions.  I  do  not  think  this  body 
should  stand  idly  by.  because  someone 
is  "trigger-happy"  with  atomic  tests, 
and  fail  to  do  something  about  the 
matter.  The  studies  should  continue, 
and  information  should  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  Nation.  What  this 
country  needs  is  executive  leadership  in 
administration,  leadership  in  negotia- 
tion, and  leadership  in  a  move  to  save 
the  human  race,  not  from  sudden  ex- 
termination by  one  bomb,  but  from  the 
slow  mass  suicide  of  the  race  by  the  con- 
stant pollution  of  the  air  with  materials 
which  scientists  say  cause  cancer  in 
babies,  children,  and  young  people. 

I  again  commend  these  distinguished 
Senators  for  the  leadership  they  are 
showing,  and  I  pledge  my  support  to 
them  in  the  fight  to  see  that  we  have 
accurately  determined,  by  scientific  evi- 
dence, and  have  given  fairly  to  the  peo- 
ple, a  scientific  opinion  on  the  extent  of 
the  danger.  It  is  time  to  seek  the  full 
facts  and  the  full  truth  about  radioactive 
fallout,  and  that  we  act  on  that 
knowledge. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  some  further  obser- 
vations and  suggestions,  but  first  a  wish 
to  thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas. 
His  remarks  were  generous,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  remind  us  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  now 
available,  I  should  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations  and  suggestions: 

First.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  with  its 
impKjrtant  and  primary  interest  in  the 
field  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  prcxluc- 
tion  of  atomic  power,  is  not  the  best 
agency  to  conduct  research  on  fallout 
and  its  effects  on  human  health  and 
heredity.  This  research  should  be 
lodged  in  another  Government  agency, 
one  which  has  adequate  funds  to  do  its 
job  and  one  which  can  be  completely 
independent  In  reporting  its  findings. 
I  suggest  that  this  agency  might  prop- 
erly be  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
with  some  assistance  from  the  P(xxl  and 
Drag  Administration  and  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  the 
valuable  data  and  techniques  and  talent 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
shoiild  not  be  ignored.  The  Commis- 
sion's material  and  personnel  should  be 
called  upon  but  the  primary  responsi- 
biUty  should  rest  with  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President,  because  I  am 
convinced  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  playing  down  the  dangers 
of  radioactive  fallout  as  it  pursued  its 
weapons  program.  While  we  need  the 
atomic  weapons  as  a  shield  of  defense, 
we  also  need  to  be  considerate  of  the 
lives  of  human  beings  now  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  and  those  yet  imlx>m. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in 
recent  months  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  finally  come  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  serious  problem.  I  no- 
tice that  Dr.  Libby  is  a  much  more  con- 
cerned man  outside  the  Commission 
than  he  is  in  the  Commission.  I  notice 
that  he  is  now  making  many  more  state- 
ments about  radioactive  fallout. 

Second.  The  Public  Health  Service 
obviously  does  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  do  a  thorough  job.  This  year  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment had  $634,100  for  research  and  con- 
trol measures  in  radiation.  That  is 
slightly  more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world.  The  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  for 
an  increased  appropriation  of  $1,439,100 
plus  $2  million  for  radiation  studies 
imder  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
should  be  granted,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  these  sums  are  adequate. 

Third.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a 
fellow  citizen  from  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Maurice  B.  Visscher,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physiology  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Medical  School,  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  con- 
tain a  biological  scientist  as  a  Commis- 
sioner in  addition  to  having  a  nuclear 
scientist.  At  the  present  time  the  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  three  business- 
men, a  lawyer,  and  a  physical  scientist. 
After  June  30  there  will  be  two  vacancies, 
including  the  post  now  held  by  Dr.  Libby, 
the  physical  scientist.  These  two  va- 
cancies present  an  opportunity  for  the 
appointment  of  a  biological  scientist  as 
well  as  a  physical  scientist.  This  sug- 
gestion has  real  merit  and  ought  to  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Fourth.  Since  the  problem  of  radio- 
active fallout  is  a  worldwide  and  not 
solely  a  national  problem,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  Nations  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Ra- 
diation be  given  complete  records  on  the 
results  of  these  recent  studies.  At  the 
present  time  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  Department  of  State  screen 
all  material  on  this  subject  to  decide 
what  would  be  useful  to  the  U.N.  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
having  political  bodies  of  this  Govern- 
ment screen  materials  relating  to  the 


lives  of  the  people.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  such  screening  through  the  so-called 
censorship  apparatus.  We  are  not  given 
the  information  we  need  even  for  our 
national  security,  much  less  for  our 
physical  well-being.  I  rise  to  protest  this 
kind  of  self-styled  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  agencies  of  this  Government  when  it 
involves  atomic  energy  information. 

It  is  important  that  all  relevant  ma- 
terial on  the  health  effects  of  radiation 
be  submitted  regardless  of  whether  It 
confirms  or  casts  doubts  on  Government 
statements  and  conclusions  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  danger. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  material  could  be  held  back  if  it 
cast  doubt  on  some  of  the  earlier  state- 
ments of  Government  officials.  I  am  not 
willing  to  let  statements  of  Government 
officials  be  considered  more  important 
than  the  lives  of  my  children  or  the  lives 
of  children  yet  to  be  born.  We  find  our- 
selves today  with  an  overwhelming  body 
of  evidence  coming  forth  day  after  day 
as  to  the  problems  Involved  in  bomb  test- 
ing and  as  to  the  dangers  of  radioactive 
fallout.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
kind  of  deep  concern  in  the  high  coun- 
cils of  this  Government  that  there  should 
be. 

Furthermore.  It  is  becoming  apparent 
that  an  agency  like  the  World  Health 
Organization  ought  to  play  a  larger  role 
in  coordinating  research  on  this  problem 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  talked  to  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation officials  about  this  matter,  and  I 
suggested  that  as  one  of  the  topics  of 
advance  research  on  the  part  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  a  program 
which  is  now  being  designed  in  the  field 
of  research,  there  should  be  a  special 
category  of  research  in  the  field  of  radio- 
activity and  radiation  medicine.  I  spoke 
with  Dr.  Candau  about  this  subject  while 
I  was  in  Geneva. 

To  date  the  activities  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  related  to  radiation 
have  been  concerned  primarily  with  ra- 
diation from  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  It  is  clear  that  the  Department 
of  State  ought  to  raise  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  World  Health  Organization 
the  question  of  broadening  the  frame  of 
reference  to  include  the  effects  of  radio- 
active fallout.  This  is  a  phase  which  I 
will  explore  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  which  is  studying  world 
health. 

Fifth  and  finally,  it  is  one  thing  to 
conduct  more  research  so  that  we  know 
more  of  the  complete  effects  of  radio- 
activity on  man  and  his  environment. 
It  is  another  thing  to  try  to  see  that  this 
rising  radioactivity  does  not  rise  further. 
This  means  that  the  efforts  to  halt  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  must  continue  to 
be  piu"sued  vigorously. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  told  this  body  today  that  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  hap- 
pen to  fall  within  an  area  in  which  the 
radioactive  fallout  seems  literally  to  gush 
down  upon  us,  and  fall  all  over  us.  Be- 
cause of  geography,  we  happen  to  be  the 
victims  of  a  larger  dose  of  radioactive 
fallout  than  other  carts  of  the  world. 
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from  the  great  food-producing  areas  o* 
America  look  at  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  some  of  the  foodstuffs,  partic«- 
larly  in  terma  of  millc  and  dairy  products, 
they  will  see  what  the  problem  amounts 
to.  not  only  in  terms  of  health  but  also 
in  terms  of  economics. 
Exhibit  I 

MEMQKAIfDVM 

U.S.  Sematx, 
CoMMimEB  oii  Foreign  RrLAnoNs, 

March  IS,  19S9. 
To:  Senator  Humphmct.  ^ 

Prom;  The  staff.  Subcommittee  on  Disarm- 
ament. 
Subject:  Recent  data  on  radioactive  fallout. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  an  analy- 
sis of  the  recent  data  on  radioactive  fallout, 
the  foHowlng  summary  analysis  has  been 
prepared: 

Ttiere  are  several  reasons  for  the  recent  in- 
crease In  concern  over  fallout.  First,  the 
results  of  last  year's  Intensive  testing  by  the 
nuclear  powers  are  beginning  to  be  evi- 
dent In  measurements  of  many  different  ele- 
ments. Second,  in  some  cases  monitoring 
and  measuring  systems  are  Just  getting  into 
full  sway  so  that  for  the  first  time  we  know 
more  precisely  how  much  radioactive  mate- 
rial   is    l>elng    at)sorbed.     Finally,   since    the 


Mr.  President,  the  five  recommenda- 
tions and  siiggestimis  above  occur  to  me 
as  a  result  of  reviewing  the  memoran- 
dum and  articles  that  I  have  submitted 
for  the  RucoRD  today.  I  hope  that  the 
administration  wUl  see  fit  to  act  on  them. 
If  not.  further  investigation  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  become  a  vital 
necessity, 

I  assure  my  colleagues  today,  as  I  have 
done  before,  that  I  stand  ready  to  do 
everything  in  my  power,  as  chairman  of 
two  subcommittees,  one  on  disarmament 
and  the  other  on  matters  relating  to 
world  health,  to  study  the  danger  of 
radioactive  fallout  in  meticulous  detail. 
This  is  something  with  which  we  cannot 

trifle. 
Mr.  MORSEL    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  in  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  nuclear  testing  program. 

As  he  knows,  I  appeared  before  his 
subcommittee  several  weeks  ago  and  ex- 
pressed my  great  concern.     I  also  ex- 
pressed serious  criticisms  of  officials  at     talks  at  Geneva  have  not  made  rapid  prog 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department.  '*'"        ''""  **""*  *""*'  """" 

Today  I  wish  to  add  that  in  my  judg- 
ment the  President  o!  the  United  States 
is  not  giving  the  people  the  leadership 
to  which  they  are  entitled  with  regard 
to  the  serious  potential  danger  Involved 
in  the  continuation  of  nuclear  tests  by 
my  Government. 

I  have  asked  for  a  memorandum  on 
this  subject.  We  are  apparently  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  of  one 
missile  which  will  contain  within  it  ma- 
terial which,  if  it  escapes  into  this  hemi- 
sphere, wUl  release  a  shocking  amount 
of  nuclear  danger  to  mankind, 

I  repeat,  as  I  have  stated  before  the 
Senator's  subcommittee,  that  it  is  time 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
well  as  Russia,  should  be  held  to  some 
moral  standards  on  this  issue.  In  my 
judgment,  my  country,  as  well  as  Rus- 
sia, is  guilty  of  immorality  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  continuing  nuclear  testing. 
It  is  about  time  to  lift  the  ban  of  secrecy 
in  connection  with  this  subject  and  tell 
the  people  of  the  country  what  their 
Government  is  doing  in  regard  to  the 
problem  of  threatening  the  health  of 
mankind  for  generations  to  come  by  a 
continuation  of  nuclear  testinr.  It  is 
about  time  to  call  the  issue  on  this  ad- 
ministration, and  to  bring  to  an  end  at 
least  our  responsibility  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  immoral  conduct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  asking  my  colleagues  to  read 
mast  carefully  the  staff  memorandum 
which  was  developed  by  the  very  com- 
petent staff  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Di-sarmament.  based  upon  recent  data 
on  radioactive  fallout.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  it.  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  complicated  material, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  not  result  in 
the  kind  of  discussion  which  would  be 
as  helpful  as  I  would  wish. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  1954  to  1958 
the  number  of  mlcrocuries  of  strontium 
90  deposited  per  square  mile  in  the  soil 
has  doubled,  and  the  cumulative  effect 
Is  nothing  to  brush  aside  as  being  in- 
consequentiaL      When    my    colleagues 


ress.  many  citizens  fear  that  tests  may  be 
resumed  with  a  further  Increase  in  fallout 
levels  as  a  result.  Even  if  nuclear  tests  are 
not  resumed,  however,  fallout  from  past  tests 
will  continue  as  well  as  man-made  radiation 
from  other  sources  such  as  X-rays.  Further 
study  of  the  effecu  of  fallout  and  radiation 
and  methods  to  minimize  health  damage  ap- 
pears essential. 

NCW  BATA  ON  rALLOUT  LXVELS  IN   RECENT 
WEEKS 

In  the  pust  few  weeks  statistics  have  been 
published  showing  not  insignificant  levels  of 
radioactive  material  in  several  elements  es- 
sential to  man's  physical  well-being  includ- 
ing air.  water,  soil,  and  milk. 

Most  of  the  danger  to  health  appears  to 
stem  from  the  single  element,  strontium  90, 
whidi  is  long  lived  and  is  absorbed  like  cal- 
cium into  bones  causing  such  diseases  as 
bone   cancer    and   leukemia. 

Not  yet  apparent  in  statistics  are  the  ef- 
fects of  this  fallout  on  the  genes  and  chrom- 
osomes which  determine  the  characteristics 
of  future  generations.  However,  we  do 
know,  in  the  words  of  Warren  Weaver,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Genetic  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences before  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment on  January  16,  1957:  "Radiation  pro- 
duces mutations:  mutations  are  bad;  the 
amount  of  mutations  is  proportional  to  the 
total  accumulated  dose.  There  is  no  radia- 
tion dose  which  is  too  small  to  count  from 
the  point  of  view  of  genetics." 

WHEAT 

The  substance  which  has  most  recently 
come  to  attention  as  being  Jeopardized  by 
the  rising  levels  of  radioactive  fallout  is 
wheat.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  gathering  Important  informa- 
tion on  this  problem.  The  Minnesota  Gov- 
ernor's committee  on  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment problems  stimulated  research  on  this 
problem  which  might  otherwise  not  have 
been  undertaken.  Dr.  Maurice  Vlsscher, 
head  of  the  department  of  physiology  of  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, reported  that  studies  of  environmental 
contamination  by  radioactive  materials  in 
the  Plains  States  and  the  Northwest  Central 
region  were  initiated  by  the  Governor's  com- 
mittee. Preliminary  results  of  these  studies 
indicated  unexpectedly  high  levels  of  radio- 
activity in  certain  areas,  and  it  was  decided 
tiiat  more  precise  measiirements  were 
needed.     Subsequently    the   Atomic    Energy 


Commission  agreed  to  analyze  certain  ma- 
terials for  the  committee.  The  results  of 
the  AECs  wheat  analysis  have  only  recently 
been  made  public,  and  It  is  from  this  data 
that  the  new  concern  arises. 

Samples  of  wheat  from  the  1958,  1957,  and 
1958  crops  from  10  different  localities  were 
obtained  from  the  Institute  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  analyzed 
for  strontium  90  content.  The  average 
of  the  amounts  of  strontium  90  content 
were  107  mlcromlcrocuries  per  gram  of  cal- 
cium in  1956,  152  in  1957,  and  155  in  1958. 
In  one  sample  In  1957  a  level  of  006  mlcro- 
mlcrocuries per  gram  of  calcium  was  found, 
but  this  was  excluded  from  the  average. 
However.  It  is  this  sample  which  the  A£C 
considers  above  the  maximum  permissible 
Umlt.  According  to  Dr.  Vlsscher,  "to  Inter- 
pret these  figures,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  It  la  generally  agreed  that  the  maxi- 
mum tolerable  level  for  strontium  90  in 
food  for  a  population  is  not  more  than  100 
mlcromlcrocuries  per  gram  of  calcium  In 
the  diet.  Therefore,  anyone  who  derived  an 
of  his  calcium  from  whole  wheat  of  the  type 
analyzed  would  exceed  the  maximum  toler- 
able limits.  Fortunately,  however,  two  fac- 
tors reduce  the  ixazard  to  people  using  wheat. 
The  first  is  that  a  majority  of  the  calcium 
and.  therefore,  the  strontium  90,  Is  in  the 
bran  and  is  milled  out  of  the  white  flour. 
The  second  fortunate  circumstance  Is  that 
we  ordinarily  get  only  6  to  10  percent  of 
our  calcium  from  cereal  grain  products  In 
the  average  American  diet.  Thus,  even  if 
there  is  an  excess  of  strontium  90  in  one 
foodstuff,  it  need  not  be  hazardous  unless 
one  lives  on  it  as  one's  major  food.  How- 
ever, here  the  problem  is  complicated 
by  our  ignorance.  There  are  not  available 
today  adequate  figures  on  the  strontium  90 
content  of  other  foods." 

It  is  ironical  that  the  removal  of  the 
wheat  germ  to  make  white  flour,  long  de- 
plored by  dieticians  because  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  wheat  germ  is  taken  out,  de- 
creases the  danger  of  strontium  90  problems. 
One  mother  wrote  that  after  working  for 
years  to  get  her  family  to  eat  wheat  germ 
and  whole  wheat  bread,  she  finally  succeeded 
only  to  find  that  she  may  have  Increased 
the  amount  of  strontlvun  90  going  Into  the 
bones  of  her  children. 

Levels  of  strontium  90  in  foods  which  fur- 
nish the  rest  of  the  calcium  in  our  diet  are 
not  now  known.  Recent  data  covering  a 
wide  geographical  area  and  the  gamut  of 
foodstuffs  which  compose  the  American  diet 
is  not  available.  The  studies  have  either 
not  been  made,  or  have  not  been  completed 
or  published.  Only  milk  has  been  studied 
to  any  significant  extent. 

MILK 

Last  month  new  figures  were  also  released 
showing  rising  levels  of  strontium  90  in 
milk.  The  Public  Health  Service,  which  has 
what  it  calls  a  pilot  study  to  measure  radio- 
activity in  milk,  published  the  results  of  iU 
analysis  of  samples  from  10  different  loca- 
tions. With  the  maximum  permissible  level 
for  strontium  90  in  milk  for  lifetime  ex- 
posxire  considered  to  be  80  mlcromlcro- 
curies per  liter,  the  December  levels  ranged 
M  high  as  15.6  mmc  per  liter  In  St.  Louis, 
and  this  was  a  fluctuation  downward  from 
20  in  November.  In  other  words,  in  Novem- 
ber in  St.  Louis  the  level  of  strontium  90  in 
milk  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  limit.  In  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
the  level  was  12.3;  in  Atlanta.  Oa.,  It  was 
10.2.  In  6  of  these  cities  the  program  has 
been  under  way  long  enough  to  show  12- 
month  averages,  which  are  considered  the 
most  significant  figure  In  interpreting  pub- 
lic health  effects  because  of  monthly  fluc- 
tuations. These  showed  a  slow  but  steady 
rise  everywhere,  except  Sacramento,  Calif., 
when  a  slight  decline  In  the  yearly  average 
from  October  to  November  was  noted. 


In  powdered  milk  from  ICandan,  N.  Dak., 
the  level  of  strontium  90  was  26.74  mlcro- 
mlcrocuries per  gram  of  calcium  in  July  1958. 

WATB 

Radioactivity  and  strontium  90  levels  In 
rainwater  and  running  water  in  general 
appear  to  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
nuclear  tests  being  conducted  at  the  time. 
An  analysis  of  strontium  90  in  New  York 
City  tapwater,  which  has  been  measured 
since  1954,  shows  a  constant  fluctuation, 
with  the  highest  level  ever  measured  In 
June  1958  of  .38  mlcromlcrocvu-les  of  stron- 
tium 90  per  liter.  The  latest  measurement 
was  for  November  1958  at  which  time  the 
level  was  down  to  0.066  mlcromlcrocuries  per 
liter. 

The  more  serious  problem  apparently  con- 
cerns collections  of  water,  for  example  in 
cisterns  or  stockponds,  which  do  not  have 
the  advantage  of  certain  natural  forces  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  radioactivity  and 
strontium  90.  In  these  collections  the 
radioactive  elements  may  be  accumulated 
rather  than  absorbed  or  evaporated.  As  a 
result.  In  areas  where  people  depend  entirely 
on  cistern  water  and  hence  could  get  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  strontium  they  ingest 
from  water,  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
monitoring,  or  advising  local  authorities  to 
monitor,  strontium  90  levels.  According  to 
the  Public  Health  Service,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  take  measures  to  remove  the  stron- 
tium if  the  levels  Indicated  this  was 
necessary. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FOODS 

In  January  1957  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration began  analyzing  various  samples 
of  food  predating  1945  and  comparing  it  with 
similar  samples  of  po6t-1945  foods.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  study,  published  on  October 
15.  1958,  but  based  largely  on  food  produced 
prior  to  the  intensive  nuclear  testing  of  last 
year,  was  that  "compared  to  food  samples 
produced  prior  to  1945  this  survey  shows  that 
the  great  majority  of  post- 1945  samples  do 
not  carry  significant  burdens  of  radioactivity. 
Notable  exceptions  are  certain  sea  foods, 
dairy  products,  and  tea." 

The  largest  Increase  noted,  according  to 
this  study,  was  in  tea.  On  this  Item  the 
study  said  "It  could  •  •  •  be  possible  that 
many  of  the  tea  samples  examined  contain 
strontium  90  in  excess  of  the  present  toler- 
ance of  80  mlcromlcrocuries  per  kilogram, 
but  analyses  of  strong  tea  brews  revealed 
that  only  about  17  percent  of  the  radio- 
activity was  extracted.  It  can  be  concluded 
therefore  that  the  beverage  as  commonly 
consumed  would  not  contain  overtolerance 
amounts  of  strontium  90." 

However,  this  analysis  does  not  appear  to 
be  completely  up  to  date. 

son, 

SUll  another  report  Just  issued  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  indicate<'  that 
strontium  90  Is  accumulating  in  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  at 
an  increasingly  rapid  rate.  New  York  City  is 
the  only  area  which  has  been  measured  for 
a  significant  length  of  time.  It  has  been 
mea&ured  since  1954.  In  12  other  cities  it 
has  been  measured  since  the  end  of  1956. 
The  New  York  City  measurements  show  in 
1954.  7.2  mlcrocuries  of  strontium  90  were 
deposited  per  square  mUe;  1955.  9.2  mlcro- 
curies of  strontium  90  were  deposited  per 
square  mile;  in  1956,  11.3  mlcrocuries  of 
strontium  90  were  deposited  per  square 
mile;  in  1957,  11.6  mlcrocuries  of  strontium 
90  were  deposited  per  square  mile.  In  first 
11  months  of  1958,  14.04  mlcrocuries  of 
strontium  90  were  deposited  per  square  mile. 

Thus  the  cumulative  number  of  mlcro- 
curies per  square  mile  has  steadily  Increased 
to  53.3  in  November  1958. 

PRILOSOPHT  TOWARD  RISKS  Or  ATOMIC  AGS 

In  summary,  all  the  latest  results  of  studies 
undertaken  on  the  amount  of  radioactive 
fallout  and  the  level  of  radioactive  strontium 


show  an  upward  movement,  upward  closer 
and  closer  to  what  are  currently  considered 
nuudmum  permissible  levels.  It  U  important 
to  note  the  words  "currently  considered," 
for  as  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  these 
levels  on  our  health  and  heredity  Increases, 
these  levels  may  be  changed.  And  the  change 
will  probably  be  downward.  Dr.  Warren 
Weaver  now  sounds  prophetic  in  what  he  told 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  about 
the  strontium  90  problem  2  years  ago,  be- 
fore this  country  had  undertaken  much 
study  of  It.    He  said: 

"The  limit  which  one  puts  down  as  being 
tolerable  and  the  concentration  which  one 
finds,  unfortunately,  are  moving  toward  each 
other.  The  limit  which  one  accepts  as  toler- 
able tends  to  decrease,  and  the  concentra- 
tion which  we  actually  find  existing,  tends 
to  Increase." 

The  gap  is  narrowing,  and  when  this  gap 
Is  closed  we  may  be  faced,  not  with  a  small 
increase  in  certain  diseases  or  a  few  days 
shortening  of  our  life  span  which  will  go  un- 
noticed, which  is  the  current  rlfk,  but  with 
health  hazards  which  are  significant  and  no- 
ticeable by  any  standards. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  must  adopt  a 
new  philosophy  for  the  atomic  age.  For  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Laurlston  S.  Taylor,  chief  of  the 
Atomic  and  Radiation  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  recently  said 
that  the  establishment  of  permissible  levels 
of  radiation  exposure  is  not  basically  a  scien- 
tific problem.    He  added: 

"It  is  more  a  matter  of  philosophy,  or  mo- 
rality, and  of  sheer  wisdom.  The  problem 
centers  about  a  philosophy  to  which  mankind 
is  well  accustomed;  it  may  be  called  a  phi- 
losophy of  rl.^k." 

He  stated  that  there  were  risks  on  "virtu- 
ally any  mode  of  transportation  from  boat  or 
bicycle  to  the  airplane,  but  without  these, 
life  today  would  be  very  different  Indeed." 

However,  It  is  only  sensible  to  make  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  risk  as  much  as  possible. 
It  would  be  as  foolhardy  to  ignore  blithely 
potential  danger  signals  in  the  nuclear  age 
as  it  would  be  to  Ignore  oncoming  traffic 
while  driving  a  car.  We  should  reduce  the 
risks  of  the  atomic  age  just  as  we  work  to  re- 
duce the  hazards  of  driving. 

UNivERsrrr  of  Minnesota,' 
The  Medical  School, 
Minneapolis,  February  9,  f  959. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hxjbert  and  Gene:  I  have  a  new  Job 
for  one  of  you.  I  don't  know  whether  either 
of  you  is  willing  to  take  it  on,  but  I  know  it 
needs  doing.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  a 
statement  I  prepared  for  the  Governor's  com- 
mittee on  atomic  energy  development  prob- 
lems. From  it  you  will  see  that  we  have  been 
greatly  misled  by  the  AEG  as  to  the  absolute 
safety  of  strontium  90  levels  in  the  country. 
The  really  shocking  thing  to  me  is  that  the 
AEC  Itself  has  no  other  significant  number  of 
analyses  of  wheat.  This  I  learned  by  tele- 
phone from  Dr.  Ira  B.  Whitney  In  the  New 
York  office  of  the  AEC  last  Tuesday. 

The  fact  is  that  the  AEC  has  not  done  its 
practical  job  in  the  biological  and  medical 
area  very  well.  It  is  not  that  Congress  has 
not  appropriated  enough  money  to  do  it. 
The  trouble  may  be  that  the  AEC  is  run  by 
Commissioners  who  are  primarily  in  the 
weapons  business  and  don't  really  know 
enough  about  the  biological  and  medical 
sides  of  things  to  have  informed  opinions  as 
to  policy  in  those  areas. 

There  is  a  job  for  some  congressional  com- 
mittee Investigation  here.  The  Congress  had 
every  right  to  expect  that  its  appropriations 
to  the  AEC  would  be  used  to  investigate  the 
strontium  90  hazard  in  soils,  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  man.  and  that  by  now,  10  years 
after  the  secret  Project  Sunshine  was  started, 
we  would  have  all  the  ba&lc  facts  necessary 


to  meet  the  hazard  that  exists  today.  Ac- 
tually, we  know  almost  nothing  of  practical 
value  as  to  protection  on  the  biological  side. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  exactly  how 
much  I  don't  know,  have  been  spent  on 
biological  research  under  AEC  auspices,  but 
it  has  gone  mainly  into  things  almost  totaUy 
unrelated  to  the  practical  problems.  I  would 
not  object  at  all  to  the  fact  that  many  mil- 
lions of  Federal  money  have  gone  into  basic 
studies  of  genetics,  metabolism,  etc.  I  only 
object  to  the  fact  that  the  AEC  has  not  done 
the  Job  the  public  thought  It  was  doing  and 
needed  to  have  done. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  an  Investigation 
looking  toward  congressional  action  to  in- 
duce the  AEC  to  do  a  better  Job  In  acquiring 
the  simple  facts  about  radioactivity  levels 
in  soil,  water,  plants,  animals,  animal  prod- 
ucts such  as  milk  and  eggs,  and  In  man. 
They  should  also  make  greater  efforts  to  get 
information  about  the  factors  that  determine 
the  amounts  of  strontium  90,  uranium,  Plu- 
tonium, and  other  important  elements,  that 
are  taken  up  by  plants  and  animals,  includ- 
ing man. 

The  AEC  has  been  so  concerned  about 
reassuring  the  public  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  what  it  has  been  doing  in  the  bomb-test- 
ing area  that  it  has  failed  to  devote  enough 
attention  to  finding  out  the  facts  even  as 
to  what  the  levels  of  radioactivity  in  foods 
are. 

I  should  tell  you  that  there  are  some  very 
competent  people  now  on  the  AEC  Advis- 
ory Group  for  biology  and  medicine.  Har- 
land  Wood,  Bentley  Glass,  and  James  Hors- 
fall  are  all  very  sound.  They  are,  I  believe, 
recent  appointees.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  Advisory  Group  has  actually  had  much 
influence,  however. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  looked  into 
is  why  the  Plains  States  and  our  region 
should  be  made  to  take  the  brunt  of  so  much 
fallout  burden  if  we  are  to  continue  bomb 
testing.  I  think  all  of  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  those  areas  might  get 
together  and  get  stoppage  of  further  con- 
tamination of  this  re^on.  Some  other  re- 
gion might  tfike  the  brunt  If  testing  mu.st 
continue.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  spread 
the  load. 

So  much  for  the  job  I  hope  one  of  you  will 
undertake. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  have  been 
thinking  about  for  some  time.  You  may 
be  able  to  use  the  idea  some  time.  I  really 
cannot  see  that  the  use  of  ovir  scarce  scien- 
tific and  technical  manpower  on  bomb  de- 
velopment is  compatible  with  achieving  o\ir 
greater  need  which  is  to  get  better  ICBM's. 
Every  million  dollars  we  spend  on  bomb  de- 
velopment takes  hundreds  of  men  from  the 
pool  otherwise  available  to  work  at  missile 
development.  There  are  only  so  many  scien- 
tists in  the  country  and  if  you  appropriate 
money  to  employ  them  In  one  area  they  are 
not  available  in  another. 

Isn't  this  perhaps  our  most  compelling 
military  reason  for  stopping  the  bomb  de- 
velopment and  testing  business?  We  al- 
ready have  enough  bombs,  and  cleaner  or 
smaller  ones  are  not  going  to  make  us  less 
vulnerable  to  being  wiped  out  by  the  Rus- 
sians. I  would  feel  more  secure  if  we  had 
some  working  ICBM's  with  which  to  stand  off 
Russian  threats  in  the  next  few  years.  We 
are  not  getting  them  as  fast  as  we  could  if 
we  were  to  quit  wasting  manpower  on  bomb 
development  and  let  It  work  on  missiles. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maurice  B.  Visscher. 

University  of  Minnesota, 

The  Medical  School, 
Minneapolis,  February  28,  195$. 
Senator  HxraERT  HxncPHRET, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Tbe  itrontlum 
90  levels  in  wheat  samples  analyzed  by  the 
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AEC  for  the  Mlnn«K.ta  Oovernort  commit-  pert    .clenUflc    toiowledge    about    WologlMl 

fi  oi  Itomlc  en^problem.  have  created  phenomena.    The  U.S.  Senate  haa  a  rwipon- 

^sWeraS^publlc  dlaiu«,lon  and  some  con-  slbUlty  In  this  matter  becanae  It  murt  con- 

conswerame  pu                 increasing  levels  of  firm   any  Presidential    appointment.     I  «- 

^ch  nS^5.?Wty*\rom  averages'^of   106   In  spectfully  suggest  that  no  new  »PPO»«<^^ 

W56   to    165    strontium   units    per    gram   of  be   confirmed   until   at   le«it  ««•   biological 

calcium  m  1958  wheat  demonstratM  a  rifling  Bclentlst  Is  Included  on  the  Commlafllon. 

level  which  might  become  serious.  Sincerely  yo""-                      vmacHBi 

The  AEC  has  cooperated  with  the  Mlnne-  Maukice  b.  vmscHn. 

aota  committee   In   these  studies,   and   this  „    „,  _  „_ 

cooperation  U  much  appreciated.    I  find  no  Statement  bt  Maurice  a  Vimchee. 

fault  with  the  general  Interpretation  of  the  F>3ruart  6.  i»a» 

AKC    findings   as  explained   by   Dr.   WlUard  The  Governor's  committee  on  atomic  ener- 

Llbby  on  February  27.     In  fact,  these  Inter-  gy  development  problems  has  Initiated  stud- 

pretatlona  are  In  large  part  Identical  with  igj  of  environmental  contamination  by  ra- 

thoee  I  gave  in  releasing  the  data  In  a  con-  dloactlve   materials  In   thlfl   general   region, 

ference   with    Gov.   OrvlUe  L.   Freeman   on  iq  one  study  in  the  spring  of  1958.  soybean 

February   6.    1959.     I  pointed  out  that  the  plants  from  various  areas  were  studied  for 

major   soiwce   of   bone  mineral   for   man  In  their  gross  radioactivity  levels,  and  In  an- 

the  U.S.  Is  milk,  and  that  cereal  grains  are  other,    numerous    samples    of    wheat    from 

ordinarily  minor  sources  for  the  human.     It  North    and    South    Dakota    and    Minnesota 

■hould  be  noted  that  for  economic  animals  were    studied.      The    results    showed    unex- 

a  quite  different  situation  prevails.  pectedly   high    levels    of    radioactivity    from 

However,  I  do  And  several  faults  In  the  various  areas,  and  the  range  of  values  was 

past,   and  so   far   as  I   know,   the   present,  ygry   large.     Because  these  preliminary  re- 

AEC  program.    I  see  no  valid  excuse  for  the  suits  Indicated  that  the  Plains  States  and 

failure   of   the    ABC   to    have    strontium   90  ^^^  Northwest   central  region   In   particular 

data  on  all  of  the  major  foodstuffs  In  the  might  have  a  problem  in  connection  with 

American  dietary,  on  a  much  more  compre-  environmental  radioactive  contamination  of 

henslve  scale  than  has  previously  been  un-  ij,  food  supplies,  either  now  or  In  the  fu- 

dertaken.     Such  data  should  be  made  fully  ture.  It  was  decided  to  have  some  more  pre- 

avallable  to  the  public.  else  measurements  made.     Since  strontium 

Second.  I  am  distressed  by  the  fact  that  qq  ^as  considered  to  be  In  all  probability 

estlnuttea  a«  to  the  rate  of  rise  In  strontium  ^^^  ^^ost  serious  hazard.  It  was  studied  first. 

90  contamination  In  foodstuffs  In  the  United  The  State  department  of  health  undertook 

States  have  been  proven  by  experience  to  be  early  last  summer  to  assay  strontium  90  In 

In  errtK'.     The  rate  of  rise  was  considerably  milk,  and  last  spring,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Ener- 

underestlmated.  gy    Commlfslon    agreed   to   analyze   certain 

Third.  I  am  disappointed  that  the  AEC  has  other  materials  for  the  committee, 
not  devoted  a  larger  fraction  of  Its  research  samples  of  wheat  from  the  1956.  1957.  and 
attention  to  methods  of  ameliorating  poten-  jggg  ^rops  from  several  localities,  obtained 
tial  strontium  90  hazards.  Much  more  at-  j^^^  ^j^^  mgtltute  of  agriculture  of  the  Unl- 
tentlon  should  be  paid  to  devising  methods  vg„ity  of  Minnesota,  were  analyzed  by  the 
of  decreasing  the  strontium  90  uptake  by  ^j-C  and  the  rcf  ults  have  Just  been  received, 
plants,  and  diminishing  the  proportion  of  .pj^g  Undlngs  Indicate  that  some  further  ac- 
that  ingested  by  man  and  economic  animals  ^^^^  ^^  necessary  In  connection  with  atomic 
which  Is  absorbed  Into  the  body  Itself  and  ^^^^^^^  problems,  especially  In  regard  to  the 
•tored  In  the  bones.  establishment  of  a  permanent  State  com- 
I  congratulate  the  AEC  for  devoting  at-  mission  and  In  connecUon  with  approprla- 
tentlon  to  numerous  other  blologlca  prob-  ^^^^  ^j  j^^^^  j^^  ^3  ^^^^  .j.here  are  prob- 
lems. Some  of  the  best  basic  biological  re-  ^j^j  g^^j^^^g  economic  as  well  as  health  Im- 
■earch  today  U  be  ng  supported  by  the  AEC.  pupations  to  the  entire  North  Central  and 
but  It  would  surely  be  an  evidence  of  pub-  p,^,^^  ^^  including  Minnesota  In  the 
lie  Irrespons  blllty  If  the  AEC  did  not  devote  ^^^^  ^^  J^  presenting. 

energy  *<»'^l  ^^  ^f*'  w^/^^^  "^n    rSfarch  The  AEC  findings  on  strontium  90  con- 

offensive    weapons    program    upon    research  ^.^^i.....?.          ,                     ,„ 

aimed  at  protection  of  the  Am^lcan  public  ^""^  °'  ^^eat  In  this  region  are  as  foUows: 

against  the  radioactivity  which  will  be  pres-  Strontium  90  content  micromicrocuriea  per 

ent  if  any  of  the  devices  which  It  or  Its  Rus-  gram  of  calcium 
slan  counterpart  are  producing  should  ever 
be  used,  or  If  bomb  testing  continues  In  the 
places    and   at    the    pace    that   has   been    In 
practice  over  the  last  six  years. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maurice  B.  Visschxs. 

Univehsitt  or  Minnesota. 

The  Medical  School. 
Minneapoli3,  March  4, 1959. 
Senator  Hubert  Homphrey, 
Senate  Ojflce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  believe  that 
the  composition  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission itself  is  a  grave  defect  In  Its  ability      

to  operate  In  the  way  that  the  Congress  and  '  N'o  sample. 

the  American  people  believed  It  would  op-  '  E  .cludo  from  averapes. 

erate.     It   Is  to  be  noted   that  there  Is  no  The   locations   were  choeen   to   obtain   as 

biological  scientist  among  the  members  of  great    a    variety    of    soli    types    as    possible. 

the  Commission.     This  oversight  is  hard  to  These  results  are  the  only  ones  available  in 

understand  since  the  hazards  of  use  of  ntr-  the  United  States  today  on  wheat  from  a 

clear   energy    are    primarily    biological.      In  number  of  location*  over  a  period  of  3  yean. 

peace  as  in  war.  the  blast,  the  burn,  the  im-  To    Interpret    these    figures.    It    must    be 

mediate  and  the  delayed  radiation  damages  pointed  out  that  It  is  generally  agreed  that 

to  living  things  are  of  greatest  Importance,  the  maximum  tolerable  level  far  strontium 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  an  Advisory  Com-  90  in  food  for  a  population  Is  not  more  than 

mlttee   on  Biology   and  Medicine,   although  100  micromicrocuriea   per   gram   of   calclvun 
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wheat.     The  first  Is  that  a  majority  of  ths 
calcium  and.  therefore,  the  strontium  90.  is 
In  the  tjran  and  Is  milled  out  of  white  flour. 
The  second  fortunate  circumstance  Is  that 
we  ordinarily  get  only  6-10  percent  of  our 
calcium   from   cereal   grain   products  in  the 
average  American  diet.    Thus,  even  if  there 
Is  an  excess  of  strontium  90  in  one  foodstuff. 
It  need  not  be  haoardoua  unless  one  lives 
on  it  as  one's  major  food.    However,  here  the 
problem    Is  complicated   by   our   ignorance. 
There  are  not  available  today  adequate  fig- 
ures on  the  strontium  90  content  of  other 
foods.     The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has 
released    figures    on    stronUum   90    in    milk 
from  the  areas  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Fargo, 
K.  Dak.,  which  show  that  in  the  fall  of  1938 
tlie  values  there  averaged  14  and  17  micro- 
microcuriea per  gram  of  calcium  in  the  two 
cities.     The  values  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  as  low  as  2.    An  "edu- 
cated guess"  as  to  Minnesota  levels  is  that 
they   are   not   lees   than   8  mlcromlcrocurles 
per  gram  of  calcium.     Milk  provides  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  calcium  In  the 
American  dietary,  consequently,  the  amount 
of    strontium    90    contaminating    It    Is    of 
greatest  practical   Importance.     However.  If 
plant  foods  contain  as  much  as  600  mlcro- 
mlcrocurles per  gram  of  calcium,  they  could 
be   very  important  In   raising    the   average 
level    to    the    so-called    maximum    tolerable 
limit  even  If  they  supplied  a  minor  fraction 
of  the  total  intake. 

One  further  point  should  be  mentioned. 
It  is  usually  agreed  that  strontium  90  is  more 
hazardous  for  children  than  for  adults.  No 
one  knows  positively  what  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  etrontlum  90  that  will  do  dam- 
age to  growing  children.  Some  recent 
studies  Indicate  that  It  may  tie  much  less 
than  100  mlcromlcroctiries  per  gram  of 
calcium.  However,  only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  a  population  will  sustain  anjr  obvious 
Injury  from  small  doses. 

Bone  cancer  and  leukmla  are  believed  to  be 
the  main  diseases  which  may  result  In  an 
Individual  from  eating  small  amounts  of 
strontium  90.  These  are  fortunately  rela- 
tively uncommon  diseases.  According  to 
the  State  board  of  health,  there  are  about 
33  deaths  per  year  in  Minnesota  from  the 
first  and  300  due  to  the  second,  out  of  total 
deaths  of  somewhat  under  30.000.  Increases 
In  the  above  rates  10  or  20  years  from  now 
might  be  expected  to  occtir  as  a  result  of 
Increased  radioactivity. 

This  report  is  being  made  because  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  com- 
mon with  all  Its  neighboring  States,  has  an 
interest  In  doing  two  things.  First.  It  must 
learn  more  about  what  Its  strontliun  90  and 
Other  radioactive  contamination  problems 
are.  Milk,  meat.  fish,  poultry  products,  and 
vegetables  require  study  in  all  areas.  Sec- 
ond, It  must  be  prepared  to  apply  corrective 
measures  since  there  may  be  some  localities 
where  all  the  foodstuffs.  Including  milk,  are 
heavily  contaminated,  and  because  If  bomb 
testing  continues  throughout  the  world,  the 
situation  will  undoubtedly  become  progres- 
sively worse.  It  seems  essential  to  be  able 
to  protect  children  now  against  food  con- 
taining as  much  as  600  mlcromlcrocurles 
per  gram  of  calcium.  To  do  this  one  mu£t 
have  more  analytical  Information.  At  least 
as  Important  as  this  Is  to  Initiate  researches 
on  methods  of  lowering  the  strontium  90 
content  of  the  planU  themselves  and  of  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  strontium  90  re- 
tained tn  the  human  body  after  food  con- 
taining it  is  eaten.  Scientists  already  have 
some  clues  as  to  how  these  objectives  might 
be  attained. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  decide  whether  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  minimize  these  health  and  eco- 
nomic hazards.  It  can  do  to  by  establishing 
the  commission  that  Governor  Freeman  is 
requesting  and  by  providing  It  with  funds  to 
operatflL 
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It  Is  appropriate  to  not«  that  Oovemor 
Freeman's  foresight  In  setting  up  a  commit- 
tee to  study  and  report  upc.n  these  problems 
Is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Minnesota  is 
the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  the  type  reported  at  this  time. 

There  will  be  some  people  who  will  say 
that  these  findings  should  have  been  kept 
secret,  so  as  not  to  disturb  people.  Their 
false  logic  would  be  that  what  people  don't 
know,  doesn't  hurt  them.  In  any  dictatorial 
society  that  Is  the  rule  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  our  philosophy  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  people  not  only  have  a  right  to 
know,  but  must  know  the  facts  if  they  are  to 
act  intelligently.  The  role  of  the  scientist  Is 
to  provide  a  sober  interpretation  of  facts,  to 
allow  people  to  take  precautionary  and  pre- 
ventive measures  before  it  is  too  late.  For- 
tunately, we  have  a  Governor  whose  policy  it 
Is  to  give  the  people  the  facts  so  that  they 
may  act  intelligently  through  their  legisla- 
ture. The  present  situation  is  not  one  to 
bec(>me  panicky  about.  It  is.  however,  one 
that  requires  increased  Information  to  avoid 
a  pjiixic  situation  in  the  future. 


Statement  on  Strontium  90  in  Minnesota 
Wheat  Made  Betore  thk  Joint  Commtt- 
TEE  ON  Atomic  Energy  During  the  Au- 
thorization Hearings.  February  27,  1959. 
BY  W1LI.AR0  F.  LiBBY.  Member  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

The  strontium  90  content  of  wheat  Is  a 
matter  of  real  concern  to  tis.  There  is 
nothing  good  about  radioactive  fallout,  and 
It  has  been  our  constant  effort  to  reduce  It 
to  the  minimum  in  keeping  with  necessary 
weapons  development  programs.  We  wel- 
come the  interest  of  everyone  willing  to  help 
us  study  it  and  have  a  sjrstem  of  publication 
and  dissemination  of  the  Information  which 
we  hope  Is  good.  A  particularly  comprehen- 
sive document  was  issued  recently.  It  Is  a 
nearly  complete  summary  of  U.S.  data  up 
till  about  last  summer  and  Is  available 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce  Office 
of  Technical  Services.  It  Is  the  Health  end 
Safety  Laboratory  Report.  No.  42.  entitled 
"Environmental  Contamination  From  Weap- 
ons Testa." 

The  high  levels  found  sometimes  In  wheat 
and  rice  and  other  grasses  and  vegetables 
apparently  are  due  to  a  particular  circum- 
stance. These  plants  apparently  pick  up 
more  fallout  from  the  rain  falling  directly 
on  the  leaves  than  from  the  roots  and  the 
soil.  As  a  consequence,  their  level  depxends 
more  on  the  rate  of  fallout  than  It  does  on 
the  total  acciunulated  fallout  in  the  soil, 
though  I  hasten  to  add  that  there  definitely 
Is  sou  pickup.  The  soil  pickup,  however, 
does  not  lead  to  the  large  fiuctuatlons  with 
seasons  of  the  year  that  are  found  In  these 
grasses  and  lies  at  lower  values  thfm  the 
peaks  which  direct  leaf  pickup  can  attain 
during  a  period  of  intense  nuclear  weapons 
testing  when  the  rate  of  fallout  can  be  par- 
ticularly high  for  a  short  time.  In  other 
words,  a  high  value  may  be  followed  by 
lower  values  If  the  rate  of  fallout  Is  lower 
during  the  later  growing  seasons  due  to  the 
timing  of  nuclear  tests. 

We  are  very  concerned,  however,  by  the 
amount  of  strontium  90  found  in  these 
producU  and  by  the  fact  that  occasionally 
samples  are  found  which  exceed  the  levels 
which  are  generally  acceptable  for  a  steady 
diet.  Actually,  of  course,  the  general  aver- 
age food  level  is  the  important  matter  and 
we  can  say  that  this  level  Is  well  below  the 
maximum  permissible  level  as  given  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  high  values  in 
wheat  probably  are  due  largely  to  surface 
pickups  from  particular  rains  and  are  not 
expected  to  show  a  steady  rise,  except  for 
the  relatively  smaller  soil  pickups,  unless 
rates  of  tesUng  exceeding  the  very  heavy 
ones  of  last  year  occur  again,  and  I  assure  you 
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that  It  is  our  policy  to  do  everything  to 
keep  radioactive  fallout  outside  the  test  areas 
to  the  very  minimum. 

It  will  be  2  years  in  June  since  your  com- 
mittee held  its  important  hearings  on  radio- 
active fallout  and  we  would  be  pleased  to 
discuss  the  situation  as  It  exists  at  present 
with  you  at  any  time  you  wish. 

(Excerpts  from  Health  and  Safety  Labora- 
tory. Strontium  Program,  Quarterly  Sum- 
mary Report,  Feb.  24,  1959.  Published 
by  Atomic  Energy  Commission] 

A  Survey  or  Radioacttve  Residues  in  Foods 
Before  and  After  1945;  Evidence  of  Pos- 
sible FALLotrr  Contamination 

(By  Edwin  P.  Laug  and  Wendell  C.  Wallace. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) 

This  report  covers  results  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted over  the  past  2  years  to  determine 
to  what  degree  foods  may  have  become  con- 
taminated with  radioactive  fallout.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  no  significant  man- 
made  radioactive  contamination  could  have 
occurred  prior  to  1945,  the  year  the  first  ex- 
perimental and  military  nuclear  devices 
were  exploded.  Foods  produced  before  and 
after  this  critical  date  have  therefore  been 
examined  for  total  radioactive  content  ad- 
Justed  for  the  presence  of  potassltim  40,  a 
widely  distributed  naturally  occurring  ra- 
dioactive Isotope.  It  Is  possible  that  other 
naturally  occurring  radioactive  substances 
may  contribute  to  the  total.  This  con- 
tribution is  extremely  small,  and  while  it 
may  vary  from  food  to  food  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  It  to  vary  with  time.  Conse- 
quently If  we  consider  the  radioactive  con- 
tent of  all  pre-1945  foods  as  a  base  line,  any 
Increase  over  this  in  food  produced  since 
1945  can  be  Interpreted  as  manmade  radio- 
active contamination.  This  contamination 
Is  presently  contributed  mainly  by  fallout 
from  weapons  testing,  but  It  can  be  expected 
also  to  reflect  the  presence  of  nuclear  power 
plants  and  other  applications. 

In  January  1957,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
nearly  a  thousand  samples  of  food  antedat- 
ing 1946  were  submitted.  These  foods  came 
from  private  homes  and  the  food  indtistry; 
some  even  from  the  caches  of  the  Shackle- 
ton  and  Byrd  Antarctica  expeditions  dating 
back  to  1906.  In  addition,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  po6t-1945  samples  were  collected 
mostly  from  retail  outlets.  The  program  Is 
now  current,  with  certain  Items  under  more 
Intensive  surveillance  than  others. 

The  following  categories  were  examined 
for  total  radioactivity:  vegetables,  fruits, 
fruit  Juices,  sea  foods,  dairy  products,  bread, 
meat  products,  wheat,  sugars,  Jams  and 
Jellies,  cocoa  and  cocoa  beans,  tea.  Nearly 
half  of  the  samples  analyzed  were  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

RESULTS 

I.  Vegetables:  Analyses  of  the  following 
number  of  samples  of  different  vegetables, 
about  half  of  each  of  which  were  produced 
before  1945.  revealed  that  the  post -1945 
samples  showed  no  significant  Increase  In 
total  radioactivity:  potatoes,  29;  corn.  90; 
beans.  132;  peas,  92;  beets  and  turnips.  40; 
carrots,  30;   spinach,  27,  and  miscellaneous 

90. 

II.  Fruits:  Analyses  of  the  following  num- 
ber of  samples  of  different  fruits.  aix)Ut  half 
Of  each  of  which  were  produced  before  1946. 
revealed  that  the  post-1945  samples  showed 
no  significant  Increase  In  total  radioactivity : 
pears.  48;  cherries,  61;  peaches,  89;  apricots. 
28;  plums.  61;  tomatoes  and  tomato  prod- 
ucts. 134:  berries.  74;  fruit  Juices.  78;  and 
miscellaneous,  67. 

IIL  Seafood:  Fifty-one  samples  of  mis- 
cellaneous fish  varieties  and  32  samples  of 
oysters  and  clams,  half  of  each  of  which 
were   canned  after   1945,  exhibited  a  trend 


toward  higher  radioactivity.  However,  in- 
dividual shellfish  values  showed  a  signiflcent 
rate  of  increase  when  plotted  by  years  since 
1944.  Other  t3rpes  of  seafood  such  as  shrimp, 
lobster  and  crabs  showed  no  trend  whatso- 
ever. 

IV.  A  number  of  unrelated  items  were  also 
examined  for  total  radioactivity.  Analyses 
of  the  following  nvimbers  of  samples  re- 
vealed no  increase  In  total  radioactivity: 
meat  products.  26;  wheat.  47;  sugar  and 
Jams,  38.  In  the  case  of  bread  where  there 
were  unfortunately  no  pre-1945  samples 
available  there  was  no  evidence  of  total 
radioactivity  that  could  not  l>e  accounted 
for  by  the  potassium  content.  On  the  other 
hand  in  cocoa  and  cocoa  beans  there  was  a 
radioactive  content  greater  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  potassium.  Without  com- 
parison with  pre-1945  samples  it  could  of 
course  not  be  determined  whether  this  ex- 
cess radioactivity  had  been  caused  by  fallout 
contamination. 

V.  In  consonance  with  the  findings  of 
other  investigators,  the  analyses  of  dairy 
products  consisting  chlefiy  of  fresh  fluid 
milk,  evaporated  milk,  milk  powder  and 
cheese,  show  a  statistically  significant  in- 
crease in  total  radioactivity  in  those  prod- 
ucts produced  since  1945. 

VI.  The  largest  Increase  noted  was  in  tea. 
While  the  examination  of  36  pre- 1946 
samples  showed  no  radioactivity  on  the 
average  in  excess  of  that  accountable  by 
potassium.  78  post-1945  samples  chlefiy  from 
1956  and  1957  harvests  showed  radioactivity 
that  averaged  about  30  times  greater,  with 
6  individual  samples  ranging  as  high  as  109 
to  135  times  greater.  In  terms  of  mlcro- 
mlcrocurles per  kilogram  of  tea  leaves  the 
average  value  for  the  78  samples  was  13.600. 
While  no  specific  Isotopes  have  been  iden- 
tified we  may  assume  that  at  least  1  percent 
Of  this  activity  could  potentially  be  stron- 
tium 90.  It  could  therefore  be  possible  that 
niany  of  the  tea  samples  examined  contain 
strontium  90  in  excess  of  the  present  toler- 
ance of  80  mlcromlcrocurles  per  kilogram, 
but  analyses  of  strong  tea  brews  revealed 
that  only  about  17  percent  of  the  radio- 
activity was  extracted.  It  can  be  concluded 
therefore  that  the  beverage  as  commonly 
consumed  would  not  contain  over-tolerance 
amounts  of  strontium  90. 

CONCLUSION 

Compared  to  food  samples  produced  prior 
to  1945  this  survey  shows  that  the  great 
majority  of  poet- 1945  samples  do  not  carry 
significant  burdens  of  radioactivity.  Nota- 
ble exceptions  are  certain  seafoods,  dairy 
products  and  tea. 

Excerpt  From  Letter  From  Official  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Concernino  Stroh- 
TiuM  90  Levels  in  Cisterm  Watis 
Our  interest  in  total  activity  and  stron- 
tium 90  levels  in  cistern  water  supplies 
stems  from  the  fact  that  rainfall  Is  the 
major  contributor  of  fallout  activity  to  the 
environment.  As  you  know,  cistern  waters 
are  generally  collected  directly  from  the 
roofs  into  tanks  for  household  use.  The 
levels  of  activity  encountered  directly  re- 
fiect  the  levels  of  activity  in  rainfall  inas- 
much as  there  has  been  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  natural  agents  to  reduce  this 
activity. 

When  rain  falls  on  the  soil  or  grass  some 
of  the  material  in  suspension  will  l>e  Altered 
out  as  the  raindrops  percolate  through  the 
vegetation  cover  and  the  soil  below.  In  ad- 
dition, some  of  the  dissolved  material  will 
be  exchanged  on  the  soil  particles  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  vegetation.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  amounts  of  activity  reaching  otir 
surface  streams  along  with  normal  runoff 
may  be  much  lower  than  the  levels  that  we 
encounter  In  cistern  water  supplies. 

Another  parallel  to  cistern  water  supplies 
would  be  waters  collected  from  surface  stock 
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pondB  OT  small  lakes  which  haw  no  ouUet. 
Here  the  activity  falling  with  the  rainfall 
will  be  collected  and  retained  In  thla  con- 
fined basin.  There  will  be  some  loss  of  ac- 
tivity due  to  uptake  on  biological  life  nor- 
mally encountered  In  such  stock  ponds  or 
lakes  and  there  will  be  some  loss  due  to  ab- 
sorption on  bottom  muds  and  to  deposition 
of  activity  associated  with  particular  matter. 
However,  particularly  In  the  case  of  animals. 
If  they  step  Into  the  stock  pond  to  drink 
they  can  stir  up  some  of  this  deposited 
activity  thus  consuming  higher  levels  of 
activity  than  that  contained  In  the  water 
alone. 

During  periods  of  low  rainfall,  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  In  these  stock  ponds,  and  also 
In  cisterns,  will  be  reduced  and  there  will 
be  a  very  significant  addition  to  the  total 
vol\une  with  the  next  large  rainfall.  Thus 
there  Is  a  constant  change  in  the  levels  of 
activity  related  to  the  water  usage  and  the 
activity  contained  In  subsequent  rainfalls. 

One  other  point  that  may  be  of  interest 
U  that  activity  levels  in  streams  are  gener- 
ally transient;  in  other  words,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water  remains  in  a  given  location  for 
•  relatively  short  period  of  time.  This  is  of 
considerable  significance  because  If  high 
levels  of  activity  are  encountered,  one  can 
suggest  that  for  a  day  or  two  no  water  be 
taken  from  this  source  thus  providing  time 
for  this  activity  to  go  on  to  some  down- 
stream location.  Obviously  this  cannot  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  stock  pond  or  a  cis- 
tern unless  one  goes  to  some  other  source, 
as  for  example,  a  well  water  supply. 

We  have  determined  strontium  90  In  some 
cistern  water  supplies  In  the  Cincinnati  area 
and  find  strontium  90  levels  ranging  from 
approximately  03  to  7.6  mmc/1.  These  levels 
may  be  compared  with  the  currently  ac- 
cepted maximum  permissible  concentration 
of  strontium  90  In  water  of  80  himc/X.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  where  one  is 
consuming  water  containing  this  amount  of 
strontium  90.  we  must  also  add  to  his  dally 
Intake  the  strontium  90  coming  from  all 
other  sources  of  the  environment  Including 
air,  milk,  and  foods.  As  an  example,  con- 
sidering the  sl*:uation  in  Cincinnati  alone, 
and  assuming  that  a  person  Is  consuming 
cistern  water  having  a  strontium  90  content 
of  7.6  mmc/1.  milk  with  a  strontium  90  con- 
centration of  8.5  xmc/1.  and  food  materials 
containing  a  concentration  of  strontium  90 
ranging  from  approximately  0.2  to  12  AMC/kg. 
the  actual  Intake  of  strontium  90  per  day 
in  micromicrocurles  would  be:  water.  16.5; 
milk.  8.5:  and  foods,  7.  This  would  Indicate 
that  this  person  is  getting  about  half  of 
his  dally  strontium  90  intake  through  the 
cistern  water  supply.  If  we  accept  the  fact 
that  the  daily  Intake  of  strontium  90.  not 
to  exceed  the  body  burden  stipulated  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion, amounts  to  176  M^c/day  (arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  80  mmc/1  strontivun  90  maxi- 
mum permissible  concentration  value  in 
water  by  the  dally  intake  of  2.2  liters  of 
water).  It  can  be  seen  that  the  total  stron- 
tl\mi  Intake  from  these  three  mediums 
amounts  to  32  M^c/day,  or  approximately  18 
percent  of  the  permissible  Intake. 

Cistern  water  supplies  have  one  additional 
advantage  and  that  is  that  comparatively 
simple  devices  (for  example,  ion  exchange 
resins,  which  are  used  on  many  household 
water  supplies  at  this  time  for  softening 
water)  are  quite  effective  for  removing  the 
radioactive  material  that  may  be  dissolved 
in  water.  Our  purpose,  therefore.  In  follow- 
ing cistern  water  supplies  Is  to  determine 
when  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
such  supplementary  devices  be  Installed  on 
these  supplies  to  reduce  the  levels  of  radio- 
activity In  such  waters  and  the  exposure  of 
individuals  from  such  supplies. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you    in    providing    additional    information. 


please  do  not  hesitate  to  get  In  touch  with 
us. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

CoNBao  P.  SnuuB, 
Chief,  Radiological  Health.  Research  Ac- 
tivities Division  of  Radiological  Health. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Tlmee  Her- 
ald. Jan.  21. 1969] 

Radiation   and  Canckb:    Somk  Attack   Pko- 
posAL  roK  Stddt 
(By  Edward  Gamareklan) 
A  number  of  scientists   are   beginning  to 
attack  a  recent  proposal  for  a  20-year  study 
of  the  relationBhip  between   natural   back- 
ground radiation  and  the  incidence  of  leu- 
kemia and  other  cancers  In  Denver  and  San 
Francisco. 

Many  of  them  are  afraid  It  may  be  used  to 
show  that  radiation  from  the  fallout  pro- 
duced by  atomic  weapon  tests  is  not  harm- 
ful and  may.  in  fact,  be  beneficial.  This 
argument  is  already  being  used  by  some 
proponents  of  continued  atomic  testings. 

The  study,  to  cost  $15  to  $30  million,  was 
proposed  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pathologic  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion, a  unit  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil— two  top-level  scientific  bodies. 

It  will  now  b«  discussed  at  a  meeting  set 
up  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  early  next 
month. 

Shields  Warren,  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  proposed  It.  told  reporters  that  detailed 
recommendations  would  be  made  within  a 
year  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Either  of  these  organizations  might 
sponsor  the  project,  he  stated,  although  the 
Public  Health  Service  would  be  the  Ideal 
agency  for  supervising  it. 

Warren,  a  professor  of  pathology  at  Har- 
vard University',  said  such  a  study  would 
provide  valuable  data  on  the  effects  of  low- 
level  radiation  on  man.  The  two  cities  have 
different  background  radiation  levels,  he 
pointed  out.  and  should  show  if  these  levels 
produce  cancer. 

Both  sides  in  the  developing  controversy 
admit  that  a  study  of  the  effects  of  back- 
ground radiation  will  indicate  the  effects  of 
the  fallout  from  atomic  tests  because  of  the 
following: 

The  background  level  in  Denver  is  reported 
to  be  twice  that  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
higher  in  Denver  because  that  city,  at  an 
altitude  of  1  mile,  is  not  as  well  protected 
from  cosmic  rays.  The  difference  is  greater 
than  the  external  effect  now  being  produced 
by  the  radioactive  fallout,  but  is  comparable 
to  the  Internal  effect  being  produced  by  the 
strontium  90  in  the  fallout. 

This  radioactive  substance  finds  it  way 
into  milk  and  ends  up  in  the  bones  of 
people,  particularly  growing  children. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  study  point 
out  that  statistics  already  indicate  how  the 
study  may  turn  out.  These  figures  show 
that  the  incidence  of  leukemia  (blood  can- 
cer) and  bone  cancer  was  lower  in  Denver 
than  in  San  Francisco  In  1947-48.  showing 
that  a  little  radiation  is  not  harmful  and 
may,  indeed,  be  healthful. 

But  the  argument  is  phony,  they  contend, 
because  a  comparison  of  these  cities  with 
eight  other  metropolitan  areas  covered  in 
the  1947-48  study,  shows  no  such  correla- 
tion. A  comparison  of  Denver  with  Pitts- 
burgh, for  example,  indicates  the  opposite. 
It  makes  background  radiation  appear 
harmful. 

The  unknowns  and  variables  of  cancer 
formation  are  so  great  they  obscure  the 
small  effects  produced  by  differences  in  alti- 
tudes, many  scientists  contend. 

Who  is  pushing  the  proposed  study? 
Warren  and  AEC  Commissioner  William  P. 
Llbby.  Both  are  strongly  and  outspokenly 
opposed   to  the  stopping  of  atomic  weapon 


tests.  Both  feel  that  new  and  improved 
atomic  weapons  are  needed  to  prevent  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war  that  would  kill  millions. 

Warren's  announcement  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  several  members  of  his  committee 
who  said  it  was  premature.  The  idea  had 
been  discussed,  they  stated,  but  needed  fur- 
ther examination  by  experts  In  such  fields  as 
genetics  and  epidemiology  before  it  could  be 
put  forward  as  a  proposal.  In  fact,  a  meet- 
ing was  set  for  the  first  of  next  month  to 
consider  this  Idea  and  similar  ones. 

Why  the  public  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed study?  Several  scientists  In  the 
AEC's  Division  of  Ifedicine  and  Biology  said 
it  was  made  to  achieve  a  Xait  accompli 
since  opposition  to  the  study  was  building 
up.  They  also  guessed  it  was  done  to  win 
outside  support  from  people  who,  at  first 
glance,  might  consider  such  a  study  valu- 
able. 

One  scientist  In  a  high-level  position, 
clearly  disturbed,  sUted:  "I  am  going  to 
fight  this  thing  as  much  as  I  know  bow." 

The  proposed  study,  almost  everyone 
agrees,  is  becoming  a  hot  political  issue 
within  the  AEC. 

AEC  Chief  John  A.  McCone  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  It  Is  undoubtedly  impos- 
sible for  one  individual  to  keep  tabs  on 
everything  going  on  in  the  92.4  bUUon-a-year 
operation. 

Several  scientists  described  Libby  as  one 
of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  study.  Libby. 
the  only  one  of  the  five  Commissioners  with 
a  scientific  background,  stated  last  week 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  it.  It  might  be  "dif- 
ficult" and  "perhaps  impossible."  he  said,  but 
"worth  trying." 

The  AEC  Commissioner  himself  has  used 
the  San  Francisco-Denver  figures  several 
times.  He  gave  them  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  on  April 
11.  1957.  which  he  put  into  the  record  at 
a  congressional  hearing  on  radioactive  fall- 
out a  few  months  later.  After  citing  the 
numbers  he  said,  "Our  data  may  not  be  too 
significant  (since  the  number  of  cases  is 
small)  but  these  figures  do  point  to  a 
definite  tangible  evidence  of  a  margin  of 
safety."  The  figures  were  later  published 
in  a  book  by  Edward  Teller,  another  pro- 
ponent  of  continued  nuclear  testing. 

Libby's  figures  came  from  the  1947-48  sur- 
vey of  10  metropolitan  areas.  When  asked 
why  he  didn't  mention  the  cancer  incidence 
in  other  cities,  the  AEC  Commissioner  said 
he  did  not  know  they  had  been  covered  In 
the  survey. 

The  wheels  were  set  in  motion  for  the 
proposed  study  during  the  Atoms  for  Peace 
Conference  in  Geneva  last  fall  when  Libby 
asked  Warren  to  look  Into  the  idea. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet  and  Times  Her- 
ald, Mar.  3.  1959] 

A-Faixoxjt  Piling  Up  in  VS.  Soil — Gsowino 

DEPOsrrs   or   Stkontium    90   Rxportes   bt 

AEC 

(By  Edward  Gamareklan) 

A  report  Just  Issued  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  indicates  that  the  strontium  90 
from  atomic  weapons  tests  Is  accumulating  in 
the  soil  of  the  United  SUtes  and  other  coun- 
tries at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 

New  York  City  is  the  only  area  in  which 
the  fallout  has  been  measured  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the 
buildup,  but  short-term  data  fropa  12  other 
U.8.  cities  show  a  similar  pattern. 

The  strontium  90  deposited  in  the  New 
York  City  area  since  measurements  began  in 
early  1954  was  53.310  microcuries  per  square 
mile.  The  rate  of  fallout  in  1968  was  double 
that  in  1954. 

Richmond.  Calif.,  received  a  larger  short- 
term  dose  than  any  other  U.S.  city.  Two 
samples  collected  during  the  2-week  period 
beginning  last  Mr^.rch  20  showed  a  fallout  of 
3.020  and  4,470  mlcrociuies  per  square  mile. 
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The  fallout  during  the  Los  Angeles  scare 
last  October  80  was  not  given  in  the  AKC 
report.  The  latest  data  for  Ixm  Angeles  are 
the  August  figures.  I 

•  •  •  I'     •  • 

The  maximum  permissible  concentration 
of  strontium  90  in  milk  (80  micromicrocurles 
per  liter)  Is  the  concentration  which  will 
deposit  somewhere  In  the  order  of  0.1  ml- 
crocurle  in  the  human  skeleton  over  the 
long  term. 

Most  of  the  strontium  90  In  milk  comes 
from  the  fallout  deposited  directly  on  the 
fodder  eaten  by  cows.  Studies  on  the 
strontium  uptake  from  the  soil  are  now 
under  way  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Practically  all  of  the  strontium  00  In  the 
fallout  Is  retained  by  the  top  6-inch  layer  of 
soil.  More  than  half  of  it  is  caught  in  the 
top  inch.  As  a  result,  the  quantity  of  this 
radioactive  element  in  the  soil  is  steadily 
accumulating.  Some  scientists  feel  it  Is  ap- 
proaching an  alarming  level  even  though  its 
effects  on  human  beings  cannot  be  accurate- 
ly evaluated  as  yet. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  did  not 
begin  measuring  the  faUout  of  strontium  90 
in  cities  other  than  New  York  until  the 
end  of  1956. 

AEC  measurements  in  16  other  countries 
indicated  that  the  fallout  has  been  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  Retiring 
AEC  Commissioner  Wlllard  F.  Llbby  pointed 
this  out  in  a  speech  last  year. 

The  fallout  was  even  higher  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  Japan,  which  was  between  the 
United  States  and  Russian  testing  grounds. 

Measurements  In  13  U.S.  cities  during  the 
past  2  years  show  that  the  fallout  has  been 
the  highest  over  Westwood.  N.J.  During 
the  12-month  i>eriod  ending  in  October  of 
1958,  15,030  microcuries  of  strontium  90  per 
square  mile  were  deposited  on  that  city. 

The  other  cities  In  the  network  which  re- 
ceived large  amounts  of  fallout  during  1958 
were: 

New  York  City:  14,600  for  the  12  months 
ending  last  November. 

Coral  Gables,  Fla.:  13.400  for  the  13 
months  ending  September  6. 

Tulsa,  Okla.r  12,540  for  the  first  8  months 
of  1958. 

The  fallout  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
area  is  not  being  measured,  but  data  from 
the  cities  around  it  indicate  it  Is  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  figures  al- 
ready cited. 

Measurements  made  in  New  York  during 
the  past  five  years  show  the  increasing  rate 
of  fallout.  During  1954,  7,200  microcuries  of 
strontium  90  were  deposited  per  square 
mile.  During  1955,  it  Increased  to  9,200;  in 
1956.  It  was  11,300,  and  In  1957,  11.600.  The 
first  11  months  of  1958  already  show  a  fall- 
out of  14.040  units. 

In  Japan,  the  strontium  90  fallout  was 
10.860  In  Nagasaki  and  10.340  in  Hiroshima 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  last 
August. 

Figures  for  Austria  were  incomplete,  but 
they  showed  monthly  levels  as  high  as  3.510 
units  last  summer. 

The  fallout  In  Formosa  and  Southeast  Asia 
was  much  lower. 

The  fallout  in  the  countries  below  the 
equator  was  much  lower  than  that  in  the 
countries  above  because  most  of  the  tests 
have  been  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
wind  movements  are  predominantly  easterly 
and  westerly. 

AEC  officials  said  yesterday  that  there 
was  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  fallout 
from  Russian  and  U.S.  tests. 

During  the  Russian  series  which  appar- 
ently began  August  22.  1957,  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  five  explosions 
were  detected.  During  the  spring  series 
from  February  23  to  March  22,  1958,  at  least 
nine  test  shots  were  detected.  The  Rus- 
sians said  they  would  conduct  no  further 
tests   tmless   the   U.S.  did.     After   the  U.S. 


tests  last  summer,  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
ploded at  least  16  more  bombs.  This  series 
was  held  between  September  30  and  Novem- 
ber 3. 

The  United  States  announced  16  test  ex- 
plosions of  bombs  over  20,000  tons  in  size 
(TNT  equivalent)  In  the  Pacific  between 
March  and  August  of  last  year,  but  the  Rus- 
sians reported  they  detected  at  least  32. 
This  figure  appeared  to  be  more  accurate 
when  U.S.  military  leaders  charged  the  Rus- 
sians with  spying. 

The  United  States  announced  19  tests  of 
bombs  under  20.000  tons  during  September 
and  Octot>er  at  the  Nevada  test  site. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald,  Mar.  7. 1959] 

Strontium  90  in  Diet:  Figubes  Lacking  on 

Total  Intake  in  United  States 

(By  Edward  Gamareklan) 

Despite  the  steady  rise  in  radioactivity  in 
food  stuffs,  no  one  seems  to  be  keeping  tabs 
on  the  amount  of  strontium  90  that  is  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  total  diet  these  days. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  stron- 
tium 90  in  milk  has  crept  up  to  20  to  40 
percent  of  the  maximum  permissible  con- 
centration recommended  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Radiation  Protection,  but  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  continue  to  assure  the  public 
that  it  is  still  not  dangerous. 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  levels  are 
well  below  the  permissible  limit.  This  limit, 
however,  is  based  on  the  premise  that  no 
strontium  90  will  be  taken  Into  the  body 
from  other  sources. 

Last  week,  reports  on  the  strontixim  90  in 
Minnesota  wheat  showed  that  the  levels  had 
climbed  to  the  maximum  permissible  con- 
centration, going  50  percent  higher  in  one 
batch.  The  public  was  again  reassiired  that 
all  was  well. 

AEC  Commissioner  Wlllard  F.  Libby  told 
the  worried  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  that  the  Increase  was  due 
to  direct  fallout  on  the  wheat  and  not  to 
pickup  from  the  soil,  in  which  strontium  90 
is  steadily  accumulating. 

He  assured  the  committee  that  the  radio- 
active strontium  in  the  wheat  would  de- 
crease now  that  the  tests  were  over,  "unless 
rates  of  testing  exceeding  the  very  heavy 
ones  of  last  year  occur  again." 

"Actually,  of  course,  the  general  average 
food  level  is  the  important  matter,"  he  added, 
"and  we  can  say  that  this  level  is  well  below 
the  maximum  permissible  level." 

One  would  have  to  eat  a  ton  of  Minnesota 
wheat  at  one  sitting  to  obtain  the  permis- 
sible limit  of  strontiiuu  90.  he  declared. 

The  AEC  Commissioner  neglected  to  point 
out  that  strontium  90  accumulates  in  the 
bones  and  remains  radioactive  for  a  long 
time.  This  element  has  a  half -life  of  alx>ut 
25  years;  that  which  Is  taken  up  by  the 
bones  today  will  still  have  half  its  radio- 
activity 25  years  from  now.  Some  of  the 
strontium  90  deposited  in  the  bones  will 
slowly  be  eliminated  by  normal  biological 
processes,  but  the  amount  is  not  accurately 
known  yet. 

The  average  person  in  the  United  States 
eats  about  a  ton  of  cereal  products  (bread, 
cake,  breakfast  foods,  and  so  forth)  every  10 
years,  according  to  figures  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  ton  of  wheat, 
therefore,  is  not  a  very  large  amount  when 
one  doesn't  attempt  to  eat  It  at  one  sitting. 

How  about  the  additional  strontium  90 
from  milk,  fish,  vegetables,  tea,  and  all  the 
other  foods  In  which  strontium  and  other 
radioactive  elements  are  beginning  to  appear? 

The  most  recent  UJ3.  study  of  the  stron- 
tium 90  in  the  total  diet  is  based  on  the  con- 
centrations measured  in  foods  back  In  1956 
and  1957.  The  Lament  Geological  Observa- 
tory of  Columbia  University  calculated  there 
were  about  6.5  strontium  units  in  the  total 


diet.  This  appears  to  be  a  safe  level  when 
compared  with  the  maximum  permissible 
concentration  of  80  units. 

An  examination  of  the  Lamont  figure  shows 
It  is  based  on  a  level  of  6  strontium  units  in 
milk,  15  in  cereals,  and  10  In  vegetables. 

The  levels  today  are  much  higher.  Public 
Health  Service  and  AEC  studies  show  that 
milk  has  gone  up  as  high  as  40  units  In 
Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  and  20  units  in  St.  Louis, 
with  the  average  levels  ranging  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  this  amount. 

A  recent  Consumers  Union  report  shows 
the  level  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  9.8  units 
last  July  and  August. 

The  wheat  in  Minnesota  went  well  over  200 
units,  far  above  the  15  figxire  used  by  Lamont 
in  its  tabulation.  (These  figures,  based  on 
the  calcium  content  of  the  wheat,  do  not 
disagree  with  flgtires  published  last  week 
that  were  based  on  the  total  weight  of  the 
wheat. ) 

A  study  of  1957  foods  by  the  West  German 
Institute  of  Milk  Research  showed  mixtures 
of  U.S.  and  German  wheat  were  up  to  80 
strontium  units,  rice  was  up  to  150,  and  rye 
was  as  high  as  128. 

Vegetables  were  also  well  above  the  figure 
of  10  strontium  units  xised  by  Lamont.  The 
West  German  study  showed  levels  of  45  in 
asparagus,  40  in  potatoes,  80  In  tomatoes, 
and  50  In  dried  peas. 

The  Lamont  calculations  are  clearly  ob- 
solete. Yet  they  are  being  tised  to  assure 
Americans,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

[From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 

Herald,  Mar.  11,  1959] 
Health  Service  Urges  Program  To  MEAstrBs. 

Control  All  Radiation 

(By  Edward  Gamareklan)  , 

A  broad  program  to  control  and  measure 
the  total  radiation  being  received  from  faU- 
out, medical  treatment,  and  industrial 
atomic  devices  in  this  country  is  being 
sought  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

A  Public  Health  Service  advisory  commit- 
tee has  concluded  that  the  "maximum  per- 
missible concentrations"  of  radiaticm  that 
are  being  used  by  many  as  "safe"  limits 
are  both  useless  and  misleading. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  safe  radiation 
level,"  committee  Chairman  Rvissell  H.  Mor- 
gan stated  yesterday.  Although  the  effects 
may  be  small  and  acceptable  by  some,  he 
added,  these  effects  are  related  to  the  radia- 
tion dose  and  will  increase  as  the  dose  In- 
creases. 

A  program  of  measxirement  and  control 
should  have  been  started  15  years  ago,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  professor  of 
radiology  declared. 

Morgan  also  disclosed  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate-House  Atomic  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  Public  Health  Service  con- 
trol proposal  will  be  publicly  recommended 
In  the  next  few  days. 

It  is  "unfortunate,"  the  scientist  noted, 
that  the  responsibility  for  health  and  safety 
is  in  the  agency  which  is  developing  atomic 
energy — the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Morgan  appeared  with  other  radiation  ex- 
perts before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Sub- 
committee at  the  first  day's  hearing  on  ra- 
diation hazards  in  the  atomic  energy  Indus- 
try and  workmen's  compensation  in  radiation 
cases. 

Representative  Melvin  Price.  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  said 
his  group  was  not  only  interested  in  insuring 
the  health  and  safety  of  atomic  workers  but 
had  the  complex  fcisk  of  writing  laws  affect- 
ing compensation  for  injuries  which  may 
show  up  many  years  after  an  excessive  dose 
of  radiation. 

There  was  some  discussion  dtiring  yester- 
day's session  on  the  effect  of  the  administered 
dose  of  radioactive  gold  on  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles. 
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Dr.  Shields  Warren,  director  of  the  Cancer 
Reaearch  Institute  at  the  New  England  Dea- 
oonesa  Hospital  In  Boston,  told  the  commit- 
tee that  the  ability  of  this  radioactive  Isotope 
to  help  m  cases  of  Dulles'  type  was  not  yet 
certain.  He  conflrmed  previous  reports  that 
the  dose  was  a  heavy  one  which  produced 
enough  external  radiation  to  require  the 
restricting  of  visitors. 

The  former  director  of  the  AEC's  Division 
of  Medicine  and  Biology  also  Indicated  there 
was  an  extremely  slight  possibility  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  may  develop  leukemia  as  a 
result  of  the  radiation  from  the  gold.  In 
cases  like  this,  the  total  effect  U  the  guiding 
consideration,  he  stated. 

Members  of  the  committee  hammered 
hard  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  "maximum 
permissible  concentration,"  or  MPC,  of  radia- 
tion. Since  1934.  the  MPC  for  atomic  work- 
ers has  been  drastically  reduced  from  100 
rems  per  year  to  6. 

A  rem  Is  a  dose  of  radiation  that  has  the 
same  biological  effect  as  an  X-ray  dose  of  one 
roentgen.  A  diagnostic  chest  X-ray  Is  about 
one-tenth  of  a  roentgen.  A  local  dose  to 
check  cancer  may  run  Into  the  thousands, 
although  a  dose  of  1.000  to  certain  critical 
organs  Is  enough  to  be  fatal. 

The  MPC  recommended  for  the  general 
population  Is  now  about  five-tenths  rem  per 
year,  one-tenth  that  for  atomic  Industry 
personnel. 

These  levels  have  been  set  up  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Radiation  Protection 
(NCRP),  an  independent  group  of  Govern- 
ment and  non-Government  scientists  who  are 
recognized  authorities  In  their  fields. 

Laurlston  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  NCRP. 
told  the  Congressmen  that  the  levels  have 
been  steadily  lowered  because  of  an  Improved 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  radiation  and  a 
more  conservative  approach. 

IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  12,  1959] 

PzaiL  IN  Acceptable  A-Radiation 

(By  Edward  Oamareklan) 

The  American  people  are  led  to  believe, 
erroneously,  that  foods  with  less  than  the 
maximum  permissible  concentration  of  ra- 
dioactivity are  not  dangerous 

Estimates  in  scientific  publications  show, 
however,  that  If  the  strontium  90  alone 
reaches  the  permissible  limit  in  the  human 
body,  it  may  increase  the  incidence  of  leu- 
kemia by  more  than  30  percent — 2.600  more 
cases  a  year  on  top  of  the  present  annual 
rate  of  11,400. 

The  effect  of  strontium  90  and  other  ra- 
dioactive atomic  products  on  the  Incidence 
of  other  diseases  would  be  added  to  this 
toll. 

Although  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  other  agencies  Involved  cannot  be 
charged  with  concealing  these  figures,  they 
have  made  virtually  no  attempt  to  make 
them  generally  known  to  the  public. 

CLIMB   XTTECT   MINnflZXO 

Xnstead.  they  have  used  such  expressions 
•a  "acceptable,"  "negligible."  "protective," 
and  "statistically  unobservable"  when  the 
levels  of  radioactivity  climbed  in  milk, 
wheat,    vegetables,    and    other    foods. 

They  have  pointed  out  that  the  permis- 
ilble  concentration  of  strontium  90  In  the 
bones  would  produce  only  about  twice  the 
amount  of  natural  radiation  that  comes  from 
cosmic  rays,  uranium  in  the  soil,  and  so 
on. 

Humans  have  got  used  to  this  level,  they 
argue,  but  they  neglect  to  i>olnt  out  that  10 
percent,  and  perhaps  more,  of  the  number 
of  new  leukemia  cases  each  year  are  at- 
tributed to  the  backgrotind  or  natural  radi- 
ation. 

The  "maximum  permissible  concentra- 
tions," or  MPC's.  are  recommendations  set  by 
the  Int«rnatlonal  and  U.S.  Committees  on 
Radiation    Protection.      These    committees 


have  Just  revised  their  handbook  of  MFC's 
for  the  various  end  products  of  atomic  reac- 
tions.   

HAm>BOOK   QUOTXD 

Although  the  new  values  have  not  yet  been 
released,  they  are  reported  to  be  close  to  the 
present  one*.  The  following  statement  was 
quoted  from  the  new  handbook  d\irlng  the 
current  hearings  before  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

"The  permissible  dose  for  an  individual  Is 
that  dose  •  •  ••  which  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent knowledge  carries  a  negligible  probabil- 
ity of  severe  somatic  or  genetic  Injuries. 

"Furthermore,  It  Is  such  a  dose  that  any 
effects  that  ensue  more  frequently  are  limited 
to  those  of  a  minor  nature  that  would  not  be 
considered  unacceptable  by  the  exposed  Indi- 
vidual and  by  competent  medical  authori- 
ties." 

The  words  "negligible"  and  "unaccepUble" 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  user. 

When  AEC  Commissioner  WUlard  P.  Llbby 
testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  radioactivity  of  MinnesoU 
wheat,  he  referred  to  the  MPC's  as  "levels 
which  are  generally  accepUble  for  a  steady 
diet." 

DBCXAREO    WOXTHLESS 

Even  the  Public  Health  Service  has  Indi- 
cated everything  was  all  right  by  stating  that 
the  MPC's  listed  were  "for  the  protecUon  of 
the  general  public." 

Two  days  ago,  however,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  lowered  the  boom,  de- 
claring the  MPC'S  worthless,  meaningless, 
and  "based  on  something  other  than  scien- 
tific fact." 

"Nowhere  Is  there  a  concerted  effort  t)elng 
made  to  obtain  sound  scientific  data  to  ob- 
tain answers  to  the  problems,"  he  went  on. 
"It  Is  questionable  whether  we  can  continue 
long  In  this  framework."  He  indicated  the 
Public  Health  Service  would  seek  to  set  up 
an  integrated  system  of  measurement  and 
control,  taking  this  function  out  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlslson. 

The  Advisory  Conunlttee  Chairman.  R\is- 
sell  H.  Morgan,  is  a  radiology  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  radiolo- 
gist In  chief  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Morgan  blasted  the  theories  being  put 
forth  by  some  scientists  on  the  existence  of 
a  safe  threshold  below  which  there  are  no 
radiation  effects. 

"There  is  ample  evidence  that  there  Is  no 
safe  level."  he  said,  "and  that  biological  ef- 
fects begin  above  zero." 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Mar.  15, 
1959] 

RADIOACnVC   PaLXOITT    CONrUSION    CAT78ZD    BT 

Lack  or  RESPONsnnjTT 
(By  Lillian  Levy) 

There  Is  real  fear  that  division  of  responsi- 
bility will  retJU'd  the  necessary  progress  In 
keeping  up  with  the  dangers  of  radioactive 
fallout  on  public  health  and  safety. 

The  need  for  a  unified  program  for  the 
measurement,  evaluation,  and  control  of 
radiation  from  manmade  atomic  sources  was 
stressed  last  week  in  testimony  before  the 
House-Senate  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee. 

What  the  committee  was  called  to  discuss 
was  workmen'H  compensation  growing  out  of 
radiation  hazards  In  industry.  It  went  far 
afield,  however,  bringing  out  In  the  clearest 
form  yet  the  confusion  among  Government 
agencies  Involved  in  the  radiation  problem. 

The  conunlttee  first  received  a  proposal 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare become  the  monitor  of  atomic  dangers. 
The  author  at  this  proposal  Is  Russell  H.  Mor- 
gan,  professor  of  radiology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation  of  the  Health 
Service. 


Professor  Morgan  said  monitoring  of  the 
fallout  should  not  be  left  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon  since  the  Commission  is 
established  to  develop  atomic  energy  for  mil- 
itary and  peacetime  uses.  He  said  the 
weapons  responsibility  of  the  AEC  is  In  con- 
flict with  the  reeponslbllity  to  protect  the 
public  from  resulting  radiation  hazards  from 
its  testing  program. 

This  conflict  was  acknowledged  by  Wlllard 
P.  Llbby.  scientist-member  of  the  AEC.  who 
told  the  committee  earlier,  "There  is  nothing 
good  about  radioactive  fallout  and  it  has 
been  our  constant  effort  to  reduce  it  to  the 
minimum  In  keeping  with  the  necessary 
weapons  development  programs." 

Most  of  the  monitoring  of  atomic  fallout 
In  this  country  has  been  left  to  the  AEC 
despite  the  fact  that  this  agency  does  not 
have  the  official  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  public  from  radiation  hazards.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19ft4  made  the  AEC 
responsible  only  for  guarding  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  employed  either  on  Its  In- 
stallations or  In  plants  licensed  by  the  AEC. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  the  Federal  agency  established  to 
promote  public  health  and  safety.  It  also 
does  a  share  of  monitoring  fallout  through 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Consequently,  when  the  question  of  food, 
soil,  or  air  contamination  from  fallout  arises. 
Judgment  on  the  peril  to  the  general  public 
may  be  pronounced  by  the  AEC,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  or  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Adding  to  the  confusion  is  the  fact  that 
the  Judgments  pronounced  by  any  Govern- 
ment body  are  based  on  standards  set  up 
by  a  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements.  This  Is  a  semi- 
official body  operating  under  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
And  these  standards  or  tolerance  levels  of 
which  the  scientists  speak  are,  at  best,  esti- 
mates rather  than  tested  and  proved  values. 

For  example,  when  Dr.  Maurice  Vlsscher, 
a  Minnesota  scientist,  made  public  the  high 
strontium  90  content  In  Minnesota  grain 
crops,  the  AEC  used  the  estimates  set  up  by 
the  radiation  conunlttee  as  a  firm  measuring 
stick  to  assure  Congress  and  the  public  that 
the  grain  radiation  levels  presented  no  peril. 
They  said  this  level  is  well  below  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  level. 

BCIZMnnC    BUCKPASaiMO 

This  scientific  passlng-the-buck  Is.  per- 
haps, best  Illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
Tancred  cargo  of  tea. 

Not  since  the  Boston  Tea  Party  has  a  cargo 
of  tea  brewed  up  such  a  storm  of  controversy 
as  the  640  chests  of  Japanese  tea  brought 
to  the  port  of  New  York  by  the  freighter 
Tancred  some  months  ago.  This  time  radia- 
tion was  the  Issue. 

The  controversy  began  when  New  York's 
longshoremen  refused  to  unload  the  Tancred 
after  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  had  announced 
that  It  found  evidence  of  slight  radioactivity 
in  Its  cargo.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
inspectors  allayed  these  fears  when  their 
field-type  Oelger  covuiters  failed  to  reveal 
any  radioactivity.  The  ship  was  then  un- 
loaded and  160  of  the  chests  of  tea  were 
transshipped  Immediately  to  Canada. 

Subsequently,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
type  of  Gelger  counter  used  was  not  sensitive 
enough  to  detect  very  slight  contamination 
and  the  tea  was,  in  fact,  radioactive.  The 
FDA  so  notified  Canadian  authorities.  The 
remaining  chests  of  tea  remained  In  New 
York  harbor  pending  a  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  cargo  by  the  FDA.  The 
FDA  stated  that  from  a  public  health  stand- 
point the  purpose  of  the  examination  was 
to  determine  primarily  the  amount  of  stron- 
tium 90  (a  known  cause  of  bone-cancer  and 
leukemia)  present  In  the  tea. 


George  P.  Larrlck.  FDA  Commissioner,  an- 
nounced that  the  testing  showed  that  the 
amount  of  strontliun  90  In  the  Tancred  cargo 
was  "well  l^elow  the  established  tolerance." 
The  tea  was  pronounced  safe,  and  by  au- 
thority of  the  FDA  was  released  for  sale  In 
the  United  States. 

From  Commissioner  Larrlck's  statement.  It 
could  be  assumed  that  the  harmful  concen- 
tration of  strontliun  90  had,  at  last,  been 
fixed  with  sufficient  certainty  to  be  accepta- 
ble by  this  distinguished  Government  agency 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  adulterated  foods  and  drugs. 

TKX  TOLOUNCK  LXVEL 

Yet  testimony  presented  to  the  Joint 
Atomic  Subcommittee  underscored  the  fact 
that  no  legally  established  tolerance  level 
for  strontium  90  exists.  The  established 
tolerance  to  which  both  FDA  Commissioner 
Larrlck  and  Commissioner  Llbby  of  the  AEC 
referred  Is  only  a  standard  recommended  by 
the  Radiation  Committee. 

The  Committee  Includes  In  its  membership 
scientists  from  Government,  Industry,  and 
the  academic  world.  It  does  not  use  the 
word  "safe"  In  discussing  estimated  values 
that.  In  Its  opinion,  cause  no  obvious  Injury. 

Further,  there  Is  growing  evidence  that  the 
present  "guesstimate"  for  strontium  90,  as 
well  as  other  radioactive  elements,  may  be 
too  high.  Many  competent  scientists  ap- 
pearing before  the  Joint  Committee  ques- 
tioned whether  there  Is  any  value  for  stron- 
tium 90  below  which  no  physical  harm  would 
occur. 

There  Is  a  growing  feeling  here  that  one 
agency  should  bear  the  responsibility  of  co- 
ordinating all  measurements  for  fallout, 
evaluating  them  and  making  Judgments 
known.  The  suggestion  that  this  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department,  whether 
by  the  PHS  or  the  FDA,  Is  one  that  will  have 
the  consideration  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee. 

The  argiiment  Is  that  the  AEC  could  con- 
tinue to  take  measurement-s  which  It  must 
to  discharge  Its  legal  and  moral  responsibility 
to  employees  In  atomic  Industries.  The  PHS 
could  maintain  and  expand  Its  facilities  to 
measure  the  radiation  in  rallk.  water,  and 
air  throughout  the  United  States,  which  it 
has  initiated.  The  coordinating  agency 
would  have  the  sole  responsibility  of  collect- 
ing this  data,  evaluating  It  and  Judging  the 
danger  level  to  the  general  population. 


EXCEXFTS  FXOM   ARTICLE  EicTrrLED  "Thx  Mn<K 

All    or    Us    Dbink."    Consumes    Reports, 

March   1959 

By  testing  samples  of  milk  purchased  over 
store  counters  In  50  widely  distributed  places 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  Con- 
sumer's Union  has  sought  to  extend  the 
work  done  by  the  Goverrunent  agencies.  The 
results  serve  to  check  the  relatively  scant 
data  on  milk  published  by  the  AEC  and  the 
PHS.  and  to  extend  their  coverage  to  Include 
many  more  areas.  That  a  private  organiza- 
tion of  limited  means  can  carry  out  such  a 
program  suggests  that  an  expanded  monitor- 
ing network  should  be  economically  feasible 
under  Federal,  State,  or  even  community  or 
dairy  auspices. 

Consumer's  Union  goes  further.  Though 
the  Interest  of  the  PHS  In  the  matter  has  led 
it  to  equip  and  staff  some  very  competent 
laboratories.  It  Is  still  true  that  the  overall 
problem  has  remained  the  province  of  the 
AEC.  But  It  Is  hard  to  seo  why  Judgments 
on  matters  of  public  health  should  have  to 
depend  primarily  on  the  reports  of  the  very 
agency  charged  v?lth  the  responsibility  of 
manufacturing  nuclear  weapons,  rather  than 
on  those  of  an  agency  whose  specific  Job  Is 
to  safegxiard  the  public  health.  Without  re- 
flecting In  any  way  on  the  AEC's  competence 
or  Integrity.  Consumer's  Union  would  sup- 
port measures  which  would  lead  to  thorough 


and  independent  investigations  (as  well  as 
routine  surveillance)  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  fundamental  biological  and  con- 
trol problems,  wherever  there  Is  concern 
with  fallout. 

The  fact  Is  that  fresh  clean  milk,  which 
loolu  and  tastes  Just  as  It  always  did,  never- 
theless contains  (wherever  you  get  it  these 
days)  an  unseen  contaminant,  a  toxic  sub- 
stance known  to  accumulate  in  hiunan  bone. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  far  some  200  pounds  of  strontium 
90  have  been  carried  aloft  by  the  churn- 
ing hot  gases  of  the  mushroom  explosions. 
It  has  spread  worldwide.  It  falls  out  of  the 
upper  atmosphere.  In  a  manner  not  yet  fully 
understood.  It  comes  down  slowly  with  rain 
and  snow,  on  river  and  reservoir,  plant  leaf, 
and  soil.  Some  of  it  Is  taken  up  chemically 
through  the  roots  of  plants  to  become  part 
of  grass  or  seed,  and  eventually  part  of  the 
glass  of  milk  or  the  rice  In  the  bowl.  In  the 
United  States,  about  80  percent  of  the  mi- 
nute quantity  which  enters  our  bodies  comes 
to  us  In  our  milk.  In  Japan  more  than  two- 
thirds  comes  from  rice.  Unpolished  or 
whole  wheat,  unflltered  rain  water,  and  simi- 
lar Items  of  diet,  such  as  vegetables,  may 
also  contribute  a  significant  amount  of 
strontium  90.  If  there  never  are  any  more 
explosion; ,  the  fallout  from  tests  already 
made  will  reach  a  maximum  about  1970, 
rising  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  times  Its 
present  value,  and  then  will  decline  slowly 
for  a  generation  or  two. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Among  all   the  scores  of  constituents  of 

fallout,  strontium  90  Is  especially  hazardous 
because  it  is  released  In  considerable  quan- 
tity (it  forms  a  few  percent  of  all  radio- 
active products  of  fission) ,  It  seeks  the  bone, 
and  it  stays  there  a  long  time.  Some  of  the 
other  radioactive  products  decay  so  quickly 
that  they  cannot  pass  through  the  long 
chain  of  events  to  reach  the  target;  some 
which  have  a  long  life  do  not  accumulate 
In  the  body;  but  strontium  90  lasts  on  the 
average  about  40  years  and  It  accumulates 
In  bones. 

What  will  strontium  90  do  In  bone?  Both 
general  theory  and  direct  animal  experi- 
ments (with  rather  heavy  doses)  suggest 
that  the  longer-ranging  rays  of  strontium 
90  ( and  Its  radioactive  decay  product  yttrlvun 
90)  are  In  fact  only  one-fifth  or  one-tenth 
as  damaging  as  radlvun  rays,  energy  for 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concen- 
tration of  strontium  90  may  show  "hot 
spots."  In  the  same  way  as  does  radium. 
And  localized  damage  will  tend  to  refiect 
not  the  average  but  the  maximum  Insult 
done  to  living  cells.  Prudence  dictates  that 
we  Increase  our  estimate  of  damage  by  a  fac- 
tor of  5  or  10  to  take  Into  account  the 
possible  effect  of  the  concentrating  ten- 
dency; that  Is  the  practice  of  both  the 
ICRP  and  the  UN. 

It  appears  that  1  S.U.  contributes  about 
one-fifth  of  a  rad  In  a  70-year  residence  In 
bone.  Various  experiments  suggest  that 
children  whose  bones  are  being  formed  from 
current  milk  supplies  are  retaining  stron- 
tium 90  at  a  level  between  one-half  and 
one-fourth  of  the  S.U.'s  in  their  milk.  On 
tho  basis  of  these  facts  we  can  set  a  rough 
maxUnum  "permissible"  burden  of  strontium 
90.  If  we  follow  the  argument  already  made 
for  radium,  which  seems  the  one  closest 
to  the  real  situation,  we  could  allow  a  bvu-den 
of  nearly  150  S.U.  before  reaching  the  30 
rads  which  we  set  as  a  rough  "permissible" 
burden  for  the  bones  of  an  average  Indi- 
vidual. The  use  of  somewhat  arbitrarily 
selected  factors  at  several  stages  In  such 
calculations  may  be  viewed  as  suggesting 
that  a  maximum  "permissible"  dose  might 
He  somewhere  in  the  large  range  from  as 
little  as  a  fifth  of  the  150  S.U.  to  as  much 
as  10  times  that. 

It  does  not  seem  safe,  however,  to  apply 
to  the  poorly  known  and  highly   variable 


bone  burden,  affecting  the  whole  world's 
people,  any  smaller  safety  factor  than  that 
used  for  external  radiation.  In  this  case 
one  would  again  set  the  limit  at  something 
near  30  rads,  several  times  the  natural  in- 
ternal burden.  This  gives  us  our  160  S.U. 
again,  which  agrees  well  enough  with  the 
ICRP  Ihnlt  of  1955,  put  at  100  S.U. 

But  It  must  be  emphasized  that  any  per- 
missible level  obviously  Is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  there  Is  a  threshold  doee 
for  strontium  90  below  which  any  effects 
are  insignificant.  The  absence  of  a  thresh- 
old would  mean  that  bone  damage  would  be 
proportional  to  the  dosage  In  any  amount, 
and  the  concept  of  a  tolerance  doee  would 
then  Imply  accepting  as  socially  tolerable 
an  unknown  number  of  radiation-diseased 
Individuals. 

Consumer's  Union  milk  samples  were  gath- 
ered from  48  cities  scattered  across  the 
United  States  and  from  2  In  Canada  close  to 
the  U.S.  border.  Several  considerations  went 
Into  the  selection  of  these  sites.  Foremost 
of  these  was  the  requirement  for  a  good  ex- 
tensive sampling  network,  with  emphasis, 
wherever  feasible,  on  the  larger  centers  of 
population.  Various  distinctive  soil  regions 
of  the  United  States,  as  classified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  were  also  Included 
since  soil  conditioiu  may  be  considered  as 
the  integrated  end  products  of  climatic,  topo- 
graphical, and  geologic  effects,  all  of  which 
are  important  in  affecting  the  strontitim  90 
content  of  soil,  which  In  turn  affects  the 
strontium  90  content  of  pasture,  cow,  milk, 
and  man. 

All  areas  whose  soils  had  been  found  by 
AEC  studies  to  be  high  In  strontium  90  also 
were  Included,  as  well  as  several  sites  whose 
milk  had  been  tested  previously  by  the  PHS 
and  the  AEC. 

At  each  of  the  cities  selected.  Consimier's 
Union  shoppers  purchased  8  quarts  of  fluid 
milk  each  week,  for  a  period  of  4  weeks. 
Generally,  two  separate  across-the-counter 
purchases  were  made  each  week  of  1  quart 
from  each  of  four  major  local  dairies.  Foiu*- 
ounce  portions  from  each  of  the  32  quarts 
thus  purchased  were  composited  to  provide 
a  total  of  1  gallon  of  milk  for  testing  from 
each  sampling  site.  ITie  pooled  composite 
thus  obtained  represented  a  major  part  of 
the  milk  supply  of  each  of  the  cities  sampled 
for  the  period  from  mid-July  to  mid-August 
1958.  A  total  of  approximately  1,600  quarts 
were  purchased  for  these  tests. 

Analyses  for  strontium  90  were  made  for 
Consximer's  Union  by  a  consulting  laboratory 
which  specializes  In  such  work,  and  whose  re- 
liability had  been  established  by  check  sam- 
ple data  provided  by  the  AEC  as  well  as  by 
Consumer  Union. 

In  drawing  up  Its  program  for  sampling 
and  testing  milk.  Consumer's  Union  consulted 
the  Lamont  Geological  Observatory,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  suggestions  made  by  these  organizations. 

mSSTTLTS 

The  data  obtained  by  Consumer  Union,  to- 
gether with  some  related  results  from  other 
laboratories,  are  shown  In  the  table  on  this 
page.  Consumer's  Union  data.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  provide  breadth  rather  than 
depth  of  coverage.  Any  trend  or  variation  of 
strontium  90  content  with  time  or  other  fac- 
tors cannot,  of  course,  be  noted  by  a  one- 
period  sampling  and  analysis.  The  best  data 
available  for  observing  the  progressive  change 
In  mllk'8  strontium  90  content  probably  are 
the  monthly  figures  of  the  PHS. 

From  these  and  other  studies,  there  Is  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  the  strontliun 
90  content  of  milk  has  been  increasing  since 
1954.  The  average  rate  of  Increase  was  esti- 
mated by  the  AEC  In  1957  to  be  between  0.5 
to  1.0  S.U.  per  year  ttx  past  years.  The 
overall  average  of  48  VS.  cittes  sampled  by 
Consumer's  Union  is  8.0  S.U.;  the  average  of 
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t>ui  10  eltlM  covtred  by  the  Public  Health  In   strontium  80.    It  !■   further  euggeeted  «om!Crmo  laboe  moM  rra  lsados 

Sr^-ice  fOT  aDDroxlmately  the  same  period  that  the  study  of  milk  supplies  might  profit-  senator  Qiohge  Smathers  of  Florida,  has 

ta  7  a  sua  flKure  that  la  In  good  agreement  ably  Include  provision  for  more  represent-  ^  program  afoot  to  put  a  halt  to  airline  stop- 

wieii  that' round  by  Consumers  Union,  con-  atlve  sampling  tban  has  been  the  practice  pages;    Rep.   FaAint   Chelt   of   Kentucky.   U 

slderlng  the  differences  In  the  sites  sampled  In  the  past.  moving  along  slmUar  lines  to  block  Invasion 

and  In  the  nature  of  the  samples.    For  pur-                            ^__^^^^_-.  of  the  consUtutlonal  guaranty  of  free  press 

po'es  of  noting  change,  an  overall  esUmate                                                                 ,„  -  „     ^„  ''^Ich  he  finds  basic  In  strikes  which  shut 

of  the  strontium  90  content  of  milk  In  1957  INFLATION — THE     COLD     WAR     ON  down  newspapers. 

may  be  obtained  by  averaging  figures  pub-        '^KE.  DOMESTIC  ECONOMIC  FRONT  Smathers  and  Chelf  are  friends  of  organ- 

llshed  by  the  PubUc  Health  Service  for  five                    r-^r  owatttw        -kkv     PrP^idPnt  ^zeO  l*^""-    It  is  in  that  role  that  they  are 

cities  sampled  that  year  (4.35  S.U.)   or  by         Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    Presiaem,  jnovlng.    Theirs  U  an  effort  to  save  working- 

taking  the  average  which  was  published  by  there  is  much  interest  today — and  right-  men — union  men — from  the  economic  pros- 

Lamont    (6.1   8.U.).     It  would  appear  from  ly  so — in  the  subject  of  Inflation.     At  the  tratlon  being  vUlted  upon  them, 

these  figures  that  the  strontium  90  content  present   time   the  Vice   President  has   a  An  example:  Several  months  ago.  13  web 

of  milk  m  mld-1968  was  more  than  2  S.U.  enecial   commission   to   study   this   sub-  pressmen  on  Washington.  D.C.   newspapers 

greater   than    It   was   in    1957.   which    Is    at  ^  walked  out  In  a  labor  contract  disagreement 

least  double  the  AEC  estimate  for  the  an-  J^^         .    .  cr^mxrviW^p  on  the  Economic  *"**    °^***"    """^    "^^'^    "^'^^   employees   or 

nual  rate  of  Increase  over  the  last  few  years.          The  Joint  Committee  on  tne  iwjonomic  publishing  companies  Jobless.    The  number 

This  more  rapid  rate  of  Increase  must  be  Report,  under  the  able  leadersnip  oi  ine  ^j  persons  adversely  affected  was  multiplied 

considered  tentative,  since  data  for  all   of  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  i„  ^j^^  distributing  trades,  the  truckers,  the 

1958   are    not   yet   available.     The   summer  DoUGLAS],    who    now    presides   over   the  newsboys,  and  the  newstand  operators.    The 

months,  when  cows  graze  on  the  open  range.  Senate,  is  also  conducting  hearings  into  Nation's  CaplUl.  with  more  than  1  million 

are  more  likely  to  yield  milk  with  a  higher  this  subject  jjersons  within   the  circulation  area  or  the 

strontium  90  content  than  winter  months.          T,y-p__  __-  manv  factors  contributing  PaP«"  *"  **"  without  printed  news.    De- 

when  cows  are  fed  on  stored  hay  and  fodder.          ^f^®^®  ^^^  ^f"^  /.           Tr^°„  i, »  h<«  partment  and  other  stores  felt  the  Impact  In 

Offsetting   to  some   degree  such   an  anticl-  to  the  present  innation.      iney  aie  ais-  gj^arply  curtailed  patronage  of  sales  evenU. 

pated  drop  in  the  strontium  90  content  of  cuSSed  in  two  articles  which  I  ask  imani-  Because  of  13  strikers. 

milk  fcBT  the  latter  haU  of  1958  will  be  the  mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec-  Many  more  Ulustrations  are  at  hand  to 
effects  of  fallout  from  the  stepped-up  rate  of  q^,  ^^  ^his  point  ac  a  part  of  my  remarks,  point  up  some  of  the  frultrul  fields  of  In- 
weapons  testing  during  the  period  August  to  rj^^  gj.gj  entitled  "The  Cold  War  on  the  vestlgatlon  In  which  Congress  can  bestir  It- 
November  1958.  Because  of  this  testing.  It  |-,-._,p_*i  '  Frnnnmir  Front  "  was  -XTitten  self.  Take  the  rash  of  airline  strikes  which 
may  be  a«.umed  reasonably  that  the  average  Po^fi"^  J  Sr  and  Diibl^d  i^  the  have  Just  been  settled  one  at  a  time, 
strontium  90  content  or  milk  as  currently  by  James  ^'^^  ^"9^1  c^.o  ^f  fnT^oi^,!!^!  Here  are  the  revenue  losses  to  companies 
consumed  In  the  United  States  Is  about  8  February  14.  1959.  issue  of  the  magazme  ^gg^j^jj  ,,0^,  December  strike*  of  me- 
to  10  S.U..  and  will  likely  be  closer  to  the  of  Wall  Street.  The  second  article  chanlcs  and  pUots:  Eastern.  $28  mlUlon; 
higher  figxire  during  the  coming  summer.  touching  on  the  same  general  subject  is  American.  918  million;  TWA.  913  mUllon; 
However,  an  average  may  be  falsely  reas-  entitled  "Who  Makes  Inflation?"  and  Capital.  911  million.  ToUl.  970  million, 
■urlng.  Local  meteorological  conditions  ^^  written  by  Henry  Hazlitt  and  pub-  The  question  whether  other  lines  may  assist 
and  other  factors  conceivably  could  create  jj  j^^  .  Newsweek  for  Pebruarv  9  1959  the  struck  carriers  (out  of  added  revenue 
conditions  resulting  in  high  concentraUons  ^^^\!^J^  ^Z^^J"^^^  which  came  their  way)  has  been  answered 
In  relatively  small  areas  that  embrace  large         There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  j^^^^atlvely 

numbers  of  people.  Consumer's  Union's  were  ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  But  there  is  no  appeals  board  and  no  re- 
tests,  a  range  from  about  2  S.U.  to  almost  16  as  follows:  capture  possible  for  working  plloU  who  were 
S.U.  was  round  in  the  composited  samples.  ^^^  ^^jj  g^^^^^^  magazine.  Feb.  14.  19591  mulcted  of  9500  asseasmenU  each  month 
It  has  been  esUmated  that  a  ractor  of  five  *  ^^^  ^^^^  x^WoXj^  were  grounded  by  their 
applied  to  the  average  found  would  encom-  the  Cold  Wab  on  the  Domestic  Ecomomic  ^^^  decision  The  assessment  U  payable  at 
pass  most  of  the  variations  that  might  be  teont  ^^  ^^^^  q,  ^^^g  ^  ^^^ 
expected  for  all  factors  In  »uch  hot  arew  (By  James  J.  Butler)  This  reduced  the  Income  of  the  nonstrlk- 
SthT^^rSut  M  s  U  moie'S.an  iair°Se  The  battering  ram  of  strikes  is  punching  Ing  pilot,  and  It  left  the  striker  with  a  rrac 
^^enS^  r^ommend^"maxlL?m  pe^S!  8apl"8  holes  in  the  national  economy  in  a  tlon  or  his  normal  take-home  pay.  The 
h^r^ncJn3i^r             maximum  permissi  »^h  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  attention  or  striker  will  not  repay  his  beneractor.  whose 

In  it-  tests  orsamoles  coUectel  In  Julv  Congress  but  Is  being  temporarily  put  aside  only   compensation    is   the  hope   that   if  he 

.«?  A^.,»I^^Q^ft  ^^umeriunlL  round  by  concentration  on  how  to  insure  national  strikes  later  he  will  be  similarly  supported, 

tl^at  ^hirrontium'^rrthe'  mi"r.uS>"i"es  --urity  within  the  capacity  and  willingness  On  short  ratlor^to  be  sure,  as  pilot  «.larles 

of  several  cities  was  about  twice  the  average  «'  'he  people  to  pay.  go.  but  supported. 

of    the    others      These    seven    cities    were           It  should  be  clear  that  any  labor-manage-  A    lesson   could   have    been    learned    (evl- 

of    the    others.     These    seven    cities    were.  ^^^^  legislation  adopted  In  the  reactivated  dently    was   not)    from    the   strike    against 

•S.l/.  Capitol  Hill  "crusade"  must  fall  short  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  at  Blsbee,  Douglas,  and  Mo- 
New  Orleans.  La. 18.6  objective  unless  there  first  Is  action  to  cure  rencl.    Ariz.     About    4.765    employees    were 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak - 14.1  an    elemental    weakness:    No   one   has    fully  Idled  for  30  working  days,  losing  a  total,  for 

Boston.  Mass. 13.9  marked   out   the   problem   to   be  overcome;  the  30-day  strike  period,  of  92.503.060. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa - 13.7  specifically,  no  one   (in  Government  or  In-  Settlement  of   the  strike  brought  an  av- 

Memphis.    Tenn.. 13.  6  dustry)  has  rocused  the  enormous  and  avoid-  era**  Increase  in  wages  of  15  cents  an  hour. 

Quebec.  Canada 13.  6  ^ble  economic  loss  due  to  strikes.  b"'  »'""  the  employees  were  offered  an  aver- 

Chlcago.  ni- —     12.6          gjj^^^  congress  has  not  used  lU  mechan-  '^  "?"****  °'  "''t   "''^"  ^"^ }T^  ^^°ll 

several  other  cities  were  well  above  aver-  isms  of  discovery  as  fully  as  It  should,  and  {^*  ;'''"*•  ^'^^  ~='"*^  «*'''  '"^  ^'^  *^*'''*  "^ 

age,  though  not  so  much  as  those  above:  private  business  doesn't  possess  the  machln-  fJ,:.,Hir.„  th-  ♦r.toi  i^t  »..•.  ivi  sn^  oso* 

„  „  ery  ror  a  mil  canvass,  only  public  demand  ^  ^'^^""i"!,  ^*?*  **'*"*  1°"'  T,^  «i*        ,;„^. 

«;^,  ujion  Washlnron  has  the  power  to  stir  ac-  ^^  l^f  ^»"y  Increase  ror  all  4.765  employees 

Duluth.  Minn. 11.5  ^.^     Meanwhile,  Congress  Is  launching  an-  '•°l*V«o/J''^'^."*'*i  ""'  T'!^^  ?™« 

Rapid  City.  8.  Dak 11.2  ^^^^^  ..,^^0^  ,^^..  ^^,»^  without  the  weap-  '^''''^  ^f^^,  '^l'  *?  "f''*  "P  ^^t^'  *°'*  TTv 

St.  I^uls.  MO 11. 1              of  fundamental  facts:  What  Is  the  cost,  out  of  their  actual  gain.    If  we  figure  a  6^ay 

Norfolk    Va     10.6  and%vho  bears  it?     Union  dominated  legU-  week  that  means  10  years  of  work  just  to 

S**  ^°'1*"a,1°''* Jn  c  lators  who  equate  the  right  to  strike  with  the  ^""^  «^«°- 

New  York  City 10.5  j^^j^^  ^  destroy,  would  find  upon  objective  movisioNs    inadequate 

Seattle.  Wash 10.  i  inquiry  that  the  cost  and  the  Inconvenience  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 

As  was  to  be  expected,  most  of  these  cities  borne  by  labor  and  the  public  outweigh  the  Act.  whenever  the  national  health,  safety  or 
are  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country;  sev-  damage  Inflicted  on  the  Intended  target  In  welfare  Is  Imperiled  by  threat  of  strike,  the 
eral  high-count  areas  were  round  In  the  many  situations.  What  Is  suggested  here  Is  Government  has  the  power  to  take  effective 
southern  part  or  the  United  States,  too.  more  a  bill  for  labor  than  a  "labor-manage-  action  to  cope  with  the  situation.  But  rail- 
Ten  of  the  thirteen  U.S.  cities  Just  listed  ment  bill."  With  the  blindfolds  off  that  fact  road  and  airline  Industries  are  exempt  from 
are  not  Included  In  the  present  PHS  stands  out.  the  provisions  of  the  Tart-Hartley  Act.  They 
t38t  network.  It  appears  to  Consumer's  The  opportunity,  the  duty,  of  Congress  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway 
Union  that  the  PHS  would  do  well  to  extend  explore  Is  presented  in  two  actions  which  Labor  Act.  which  has  no  comparable  author- 
its  testing  to  Include  at  least  these  10.  have  been  Initiated,  one  In  each  House.  The  Ity  to  move  agal.ist  stoppages.  Under  exlst- 
Purtherniore.  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  most  publicized  of  recent  strikes,  and  the  Ing  law  there  are  no  provisions  which  can 
investigate  the  milk  supplies  of  all  other  ones  creating  the  greatest  mlschlef-laden  aasxire  transport  operations  during  periods 
areas,  which  have  not  been  Included  up  to  waste  and  defiance  or  the  rights  of  the  pub-  of  negotiation  between  management  and 
now  In  any  study,  in  order  to  locate  any  lie,  have  been  against  alrllnea.  and  newspa-  labor.  Yet  the  airline  industry  Is  a  quasl- 
o'.her  areas  whose  milk  is  abnormally  high      pers.  public   utility   and   Its   employees   are   per- 
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forming  a  service  essential  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  Industry  is  Government  licensed. 
Government  supervised.  Government  pro- 
tected and.  In  some  instances.  Government 
subsidized.  All  or  this  being  true,  the  Con- 
gress has  a  greater  responsibility  than  it  haa 
with  respect  to  ordinary  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Senator  Smathers  proposes  that  the  utility 
coloration  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
both  strikes  and  lockouts  be  declared  Illegal 
during  contract  negotiations.  The  Florldlan 
finds  this  no  substantial  extension  of  exist- 
ing attitude:  "The  Government  has  even 
limited  competition  In  this  field  and  when  It 
becomes  nonoperatlonal  a  substitute  for  its 
activities  Is  not  at  hand." 

Under  the  Smathers  program,  this  agree- 
ment ultimately  reached  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  could  carry  retroactive  pro- 
visions. This  Is  suggested  as  a  means  or  rul- 
filling  a  governmental  responsibility  to  the 
public  while  doing  equity  to  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  Involved.  Unless  existing 
law  Is  revised.  Senator  Smathers  sees  the 
public  continuing  the  role  or  Innocent,  but 
victimized,  bystander. 

getting  down  to  brass  tacks 
The  share-the-grler  program  or  airlines 
as  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
permits  companies  which  have  been  struck 
to  be  compensated  by  operating  lines  in  the 
amount  or  computable  additional  revenue 
diverted  to  them  by  the  strike.  It  will  ap- 
ply only  in  situations  where  the  stoppage 
was  In  defiance  or  recommendations  or  a 
Presidential  Board,  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
or  when  the  union  has  not  exhausted  avail- 
able remedies  under  the  RLA.  It  is  imme- 
diately apparent  that  this  arrangement,  as 
approved  by  CAB,  cannot  go  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble.  It  is  palliative,  not  cure;  It  is 
directed  to  a  labor  abuse  but  It  Is  not  pre- 
ventative, coming  into  existence  after-the- 
fact — after  a  strike  Is  In  force. 

pot  calls  the  kettle  black 
In  the  voluminous  record  of  testimony, 
briefs  and  exhibits  filed  with  CAB.  there 
appears  to  Ise  no  emphasis  on  the  ract  that 
labor  unions,  as  normal  practice,  assist  one 
another  with  loans  and  gifts  designed  to 
prolong  strikes  by  relieving  the  economic 
pressure  on  one  side — the  striking  union's. 
The  distinction  between  this  rorm  or  aid 
and  the  airline  agreements  was  not  appar- 
ent. One  or  the  objections  to  the  company 
plan  gleaned  from  the  stack  of  briefs  was  a 
possible  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Why  unions  have  seen  fit  to  make  this  point 
raises  interesting  questions.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  business  community  Is  plead- 
ing with  Congress  to  look  to  the  equities  of 
labor-management  affairs  and  place  labor 
under  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts.  It 
could  be  that  the  laborites  have  reviewed 
the  past  record  of  Capitol  Hill  and  see  noth- 
ing to  rear  from  Congress. 

If  CAB  ruled  against  management  and  its 
mutual  assistance  pact,  a  telling  point  would 
have  been  scored  for  making  the  same  prin- 
ciple statutorily  applicable  to  the  unions, 
and  In  the  most  practicable  way — by  In- 
clusion under  the  antitrust  laws. 

A  rAn   PROPOSAL 

Representative  Chelt's  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  newspaper  strikes  meshes  with 
the  expressions  by  Senator  Smathers. 
Neither  proposes  a  no-strike  bill.  Each  en- 
visions a  cooling-off  proposition  except  that 
no  time  limit  Is  specified  within  which  ne- 
gotiations must  culminate  In  an  agreement, 
or  falling  that  a  strike  may  be  called.  The 
circumstances  or  each  case  would  control. 
If  either  side  falls  to  pursue  bargaining  In 
good  faith,  all  bets  would  be  off:  a  strike 
would  be  legal  if  management  commits  the 
departure;  IT  the  union  becomes  recalcitrant 
or  evasive  and  uses  its  own  dereliction  as 
en   excuse   for   strike,   it   might   find   itself 


heavily  penalized  In  money  damages,  with 
each  day  of  non-compliance  a  new  offense, 
adding  to  the  penalties. 

How  this  legal  machinery  can  be  made  to 
operate  effectively  is  a  lesson  John  L.  Levris 
and  his  Mine  Workers  learned  when  they 
had  a  multlmilUon  dollar  fine  slapped  on 
them  by  Judge  T.  Alan  Goldsborough  of 
the  District  or  Columbia  District  Court. 

The  Smathers  and  Cheir  proposals  touch 
Identified  lines  of  business,  each  of  which  Is 
In  a  public  Interest  classification  not  com- 
mon to  labor  disputes.  But  the  precedent 
would  be  or  monumental  importance.  With 
refinements  to  cover  all  cases  such  laws 
might  very  well  represent  the  most  impor- 
tant labor-management  legislation  or  the 
current  session  ir  not.  in  fact,  the  only  ven- 
ture into  the  area  of  labor  laws. 

Before  going  into  the  circumstance  of 
James  Hoffa's  contumacious  proposal  to  or- 
ganize police  and  firemen  In  unions  with 
Hoffa-Uke  view  toward  morality  (a  type  of 
labor  weapon  certain  to  be  covered  by  the 
Smathers-Chelf  recommendations).  It  might 
be  well  to  consider  the  Kentucky  Congress- 
man's motivation.  Cheir  spoke  up  after  the 
New  York  City  newspaper  strike  had  Idled 
thousands  and  mounted  losses  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  most  of  it  wrung  from  peo- 
ple who  were  not  even  consulted  about  the 
strike.  He  conceded  his  proposition  pla3rs 
two  legal  tenets  against  each  other:  One. 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press; 
the  other,  the  court-upheld  right  to  strike. 
But  Cheir  asks: 

"ir  a  strike  against  a  nevrapaper  Isn't 
suppressing  the  press  or  the  news  and  with 
It  the  freedom  of  thought,  I  wonder  what 
Is?" 

Warming  to  his  subject  the  Kentucklan 
submitted:  "In  my  Judgment  it  is  Just  as 
serious  to  shutdown  a  newspaper  by  strike 
as  it  Is  by  order  or  an  edict  or  the  roughest 
dictator.  Both  methods  have  the  same  end 
result:  The  newspaper  Is  deprived  of  express- 
ing itself  in  its  editorial  coliunns  because 
there  are  none  allowed  to  be  printed — If 
printed,  not  allowed  to  be  circulated  or  de- 
livered." 

New  York  City's  950  million  newspaper 
blackout  ended  December  28,  1958.  after  19 
days.  Involved  was  a  labor  contract  with 
the  deliverers'  union  but  in  spite  of  openly 
expressed  condemnation  by  other  unions, 
members  or  those  crarts  reruscd  to  cross 
picket  lines.  Circulation  of  the  struck  pa- 
pers totals  5.5  million  dally  and  8.5  million 
on  Sundays.  Some  of  the  more  direct  costs 
have  been  compiled.  They  make  interest- 
ing reading: 

The  papers  lost  $25  million  In  anticipated 
revenues,  based  on  normal  business  plus  the 
Christmas  advertising  emphasis.  Merchants 
associations  counted  their  economic  hurts 
and  translated  the  result  into  another  925 
million,  irrevocably  lost.  Employees  rur- 
loughed  by  the  publishing  companies  with- 
out pay  lost  an  estimated  95  million — the 
combined  wages  of  17.000  payrollers  about  90 
percent  of  whom  weren't  asked  whether  there 
should  be  a  strike  or  on  what  basis  It  should 
be  settled. 

"The  cost  outside  the  newspaper  business 
has  been  in  incalculable  millions  of  dollars." 
said  Chairman  Barney  G.  Cameron,  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New  York.  "The 
effect  of  the  strike  has  been  relt  in  Industry, 
trade,  cultural  life,  and  almost  every  element 
of   our   society." 

This  does  not  overstate  the  case.  Theaters 
unable  to  publicize  their  billings  suffered  a 
50-percent  cut  in  box  office  in  greater  New 
York.  Print  paper  manufacturers  dropped 
9820.000  a  week.  £>epartment  stores,  espe- 
cially those  relying  on  heavy  telephone  busi- 
ness, furloughed  most  of  their  telephone 
operators.     No  ads;  no  calls. 

To  the  extent  that  international  unions 
were  called  on  to  contribute,  locals  all  over 


the  Nation  paid  for  a  strike  In  New  York  City. 
American  Newspaper  Guild  ladled  out  $100.- 
000  a  week.  ANG  financial  officers  protested 
they  were  going  broke  In  the  process  and 
raised  dues  to  5  percent  of  the  weekly  pay- 
checks of  its  members. 

AND    NO   gains   POR    WORKERS 

Here  is  the  point  that  cannot  be  stressed 
enough  in  presenting  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
union  workmen  the  cost  they  pay  ror  the 
arrogant  bravado  of  their  chiefs:  The  offer 
that  ended  the  strike  was  the  same  one  that 
had  repeatedly  been  made  by  the  publishers 
to  the  union,  and  twice  formally  rejected. 

The  Reverend  William  J.  Smith,  director 
or  St.  Patrick's  Institute  or  Labor  Relations, 
Jersey  City.  N.J.,  issued  a  statement  that  the 
strike  could  not  be  morally  justified.  An 
eminent,  respected  authority  In  the  field  or 
labor.  Father  Smith  placed  his  finger  on  the 
weakness  which  the  Smathers-Chelf  pro- 
posals and  like  measures  would  cure.  He 
said:  "To  date,  no  law.  board,  or  code  has 
been  established  to  prevent  such  strikes." 
Then  he  offered  a  list  of  five  conditions  which 
must  be  met.  he  said,  ir  any  strike  Is  to 
have  moral  justification.    The  guides  are: 

1.  The  cause  must  be  just. 

2.  The  means  used  In  the  execution  must 
be  morally  good. 

3.  The  good  anticipated  from  the  strike 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  or  exceed  the 
damage  that  can  be  anticipated. 

4.  There  must  be  a  solid  hope  of  success 
her  ore  action  is  taken. 

5.  The  strike  is  a  last  resort  to  be  used 
only  when  every  other  means  or  peaceful 
settlement  either  failed  or  proved  futile. 

Point  5  will  be  recognized  as  the  heart  of 
the  bills  due  to  come  before  Congress. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  newspaper 
strikes  In  New  York  City  (the  most  costly 
one  ran  for  17  days  in  1945),  some  of  the 
economic  damage  suffered  by  unions  last 
December  may  be  examined  with  Interest. 
The  data,  more  comprehensive  than  most.  Is 
certain  to  engage  the  attention  of  Congress. 

union  treasuries  emptied  bt  strike  beneitt 

PAYMENTS 

While  publishers  were  offsetting  against 
their  losses,  payroll  money  which  was  not 
disbursed,  and  92  million  worth  of  newsprint 
paper  saved,  the  unions — most  or  them  not 
involved  in  the  labor  dispute — were  dipping 
into  their  treasuries  in  palnrul  depth.  Some 
were  literally  scraping  the  bottom  or  the  tUI 
for  money  to  pay  members  strike  benefits. 
These  are  the  Innocent  bystanders  Smathers 
and  Chelf  hope  to  save  from  their  picket- 
happy  leaders. 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
thinned  its  bank  account  for  between  2.500 
end  3.000  idle  members — $88.80  a  week  for 
heads  of  families,  $63.50  for  single  men.  The 
Stereotypers  Union  distributed  about  950.- 
000  a  week  among  400  members  whose  union 
pledge  forced  them  to  obey  the  picket  line 
block.  The  Photoengravers  Union  with 
9126.000  in  its  treasury  when  the  strike  be- 
gan had  to  ask  the  international  union  to  ad- 
vance 950  a  week  to  each  member,  making 
the  weekly  benefit  987.50.  Paper  handlers 
went  to  their  International  union  and 
wangled  925  a  week  in  order  to  pay  350  idled 
men  950  a  week.  The  Mailers  Union  mem- 
bers received  972.70 — all  of  It  by  tapping  the 
International. 

HOFFA'S  contempt  FOR  CONGRESS 

Tied  in  with  the  economic  costs  of  strikes 
but  inestimably  more  damaging  rrom  the 
standpoint  or  national  safety  was  Hoffa's 
declaration  of  war  on  the  New  York  City 
Police  Commissioner's  labor  policy.  This 
obviously  was  a  gimmick  on  Hoffa's  part  to 
dramatize  his  announced  plan  to  bring  State 
and  municipal  workers  Into  the  Teamsters 
Union.  But  he  made  a  fatal  blunder.  When 
he  boldly  proclaimed  that  police  stations 
and  fire  houses  would  be  picketed,  essential 
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supplies  would  not  be  delivered  by  the  Teana- 
Kters  Union,  the  public  awakened  to  a  peril 
greater  than  that  imposed  by  the  cold  war 
and  the  conquest  of  outer  space. 

If  he  were  to  succeed  in  organizing  the 
policemen  and  the  firemen  and  placing  them 
under  hla  code,  the  decision  whether  prop- 
erty and  lives  might  be  saved  from  destruc- 
tion would  rest  with  Hoffa.  By  the  single 
command.  "Strike"  he  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  turn  the  United  States  into  a  law- 
leas  Jungle  that  would  make  the  Cuba  of 
recent  days  appear  idyllic  In  comparison. 
The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Armed  Forces  at  his  command  would  be 
rendered  powerless  by  the  exi>anse  of  the 
crisis. 

In  that  situation.  Jimmy  Hoffa  might  as 
well  move  right  into  the  White  House.  But 
he  wouldn't;  his  palatial  Teamsters  union 
building  Is  a  more  modern,  better  equipped, 
and  a  more  costly  structure  than  the  White 
House  itself.  Then,  too,  it  looks  down  upon 
the  Senate  and  House  Chambers  literally, 
and  possibly  in  other  respects. 

Has  Hoffa  taken  "one  step  backward.  In 
order  to  take  two  steps  forward"  in  imitation 
of  the  Communist  formula?  Yet  it  would  be 
grievous  error  to  overstate  the  extent  of  this 
retreat.  He  backed  down  on  calling  a  na- 
tional convention  to  ratify  his  dictatorehip 
over  the  Teamsters  Union.  That  ducked  a 
test  of  authority  between  Hoffa  and  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  system.  He  canceled  his  chal- 
lenge to  law.  order,  and  public  safety  which 
was  implicit  in  the  plan  to  picket  the  protec- 
tion departments  of  New  York  City.  But  the 
simile  of  the  wounded  Jungle  beast  ts  apt,  for 
people  of  the  Hoffa  stripe  are  most  dangerous 
when  they  have  been  badly,  perhaps  mortally 
hurt. 

Congress  this  time  was  quick  to  respond  to 
the  threat.  While  the  Smathers-Chelf  ap- 
proach seems  made  to  order  to  put  down 
Hoffa's  ambitious  expansion  moves  as  they 
arise,  Senator  John  McClxixan.  of  Arkansas. 
Invited  his  colleagues  to  Join  him  in  seeing  to 
it  that  they  do  not  arise.  The  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Rackets  Conunittee  has  prepared 
legislation  to  prevent  the  Teamsters  from 
making  alliances  with  any  other  transport 
\inions.  and  indicated  he  looks  favorably 
upon  the  even  stricter  proposal  that  none  but 
teamsters  (vehicle  drivers  and  helpers)  be 
permitted  to  Join  the  union  Hoffa  now  heads. 
The  latter  approach  was  suggested  to  the 
Kefauver  committee's  opening  session  this 
year,  by  Xdwln  O.  Nourse  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
Trxumn  administration.  Its  effectiveness  Is 
Immediately  apparent. 

Meanwhile  Hoffa's  purpose  is  made  clear 
In  his  call  to  IBT  members  to  lavmch  public 
employee  organizing  campaigns  this  year :  "It 
Is  high  time  that  Informal  understandings. 
Terbal  and  written,  which  exist  In  too  many 
Governmental  agreements.  b«  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  strong,  positive  union  con- 
tracts. Our  International  union  negotiates 
•ucb  contracts." 

Ws  single  out  Hoffa  because  we  believe 
him  to  be  the  most  dangerous  Individual  in 
our  country  today.  Dangerous  to  the  sound 
expansion  of  our  economy — the  well-being  of 
the  union  worker — and  to  maintaining  our 
rr««  system  of  Oovernment.  All  labor  ex- 
cesses seem  to  be  concentrated  In  the  activi- 
ties of  this  single  union  leader.  And  there 
is  no  question  that  If  we  clip  his  wings  the 
entire  labor  movement  will  benefit  and  be 
reestablished  on  the  sound  basis  and  goals  of 
Samuel  Oompert,  Its  founder — for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  workers — so  that  they  can  benefit 
financially  and  economically — be  subject  to 
no  man.  and  retain  the  freedonu  to  which 
they  are  entitled  as  clUsens  of  theae  United 
SUtes. 

Our  eotintry  Btanda  at  the  crossroads 
economically  and  politically.  That  Mr. 
Hoffa  believes  this  to  be  so.  Is  clearly  evi- 


denced by  his  hot  pursuit  of  every  advan- 
tage— his  testing  of  every  opening  that  leads 
to  personal  power.  And  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  labor  law  are  his  opportunity. 

The  struggle  against  this  cold  war  at  home 
must  be  resolved.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
strength  needed  to  win  the  cold  war  abroad. 

With  a  large  number  of  major  labor  con- 
tracts expiring  in  1959  (negotiations  have  al- 
ready begun  on  several  of  them)  Congress 
must  act  with  firmness  and  speed  if  it  is  to 
prevent    shutdowns,    dislocations    and    eco- 


nomic   problems,   already    looming   on   the 
horizon.    And  It  won't  be  too  soon. 

That  Is  the  challenge  the  new  Congress 
faces  today.  Are  they  going  to  bicker  and 
stall?  Or  will  our  lawmakers  give  us  the 
legislation  necessary  for  sxirvival?  That  Is 
the  question  of  the  hour.  For  history  will  be 
made  by  the  86th  Congress,  and  future  gen- 
erations will  know  where  and  upon  whom  the 
blame  falls  If  Congress  is  remiss  In  this  crisis 
in  our  affairs — and  In  stabilizing  our  ship  of 
state. 


Major  labor  contracts  expiring  in  1969 


Industry  and  companies 


Aircraft: 

BcK-lnn  (Washinifton,  Florlds) 

fiovinx  (Kan.<iis) 

Curllss- Wright - 

Aluminum: 

Alrott 

Alcoo,  Kaiser.  Rpynolds 

Apparel:  Clmk  and  suit  manubcturers 

Commiiiilcatlon.s: 

.Northwestern  Brll  Telephone 

Bell  Telephone  of  M  irhlcan.  .New  Jersey.  Ohio, 
Pacific-  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  and  4  other 
t<'lcphone  companies. 

Southern  Fell  Telephone.. 

American  Telephone  &  TelcKraph  Long  Lines.. 

Container:  American  Can,  Continental  Can 

Food  products: 

California  PscklnfC 

California  Processors  and  Orowers .- 

Major  meat  packers 

Mining:  .^iiaconila  and  Kennecott .. 

Pai)er: 

International  Paper 

Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Pulp  &  Pa|>er 
Manufacturers. 

Petroleum:  Major  oil  companleo .. 

Kul>l>er:    Firestone.   Ooo«lrlch.   OooUyear,   I'nited 

States  Rul)l)cr. 
Rail  equipment;  Oeneral  American  Transporta- 
tion. Pullman. 
Kullroa<lH: 

.\1I  class  I  railroads....... 

Railway  Exi)re.s8 

Shipbuilding: 

Pacific  Coast  ShlpbuUders 

Bethlehem  Steel , 

Shipping: 

Pacific  Maritime  .\s,soclatlon .. 

New  Yoric  Shippinu  .\.ssociation 

Steel:  Uethkhem,  Republic,  United  SUtes  Steel.. 
Textiles: 

Dan  River 

American  Vlsooae 


Unton 


Machinists. 
do. 


I'nlted  Auto  Workers. 


Aluminum 

T'niUHl  Steel  Workers. 
ILOWU 


Communlcatbuu  Workers.. 
....do 


.do. 


.do 


Vnlted  J*t««l  Workers. 


Teamsters, 
do. 


Packlnghmute:  Meat  Cutters. 
Mine.  .Mill  Workers 


Three  unions 

Pu|)ermakers  an<I  Pulp  Workers. 


Oil  Workers 

KuI>Imt  WorkiYS. 


I'nlted  SUtI  Workers. 


All  railroad  unions. 
Clerks 


Metal  Trades. 
Marine 


West  Coast  Lontrshorcmon. 
Rast  Coast  Ix>nK.''liurenion. 
United  Steel  Workers 


United  Textile  Workers. 
....do 


Expiration 
dut« 


May! 

July  I 

September. 


July. 


.do- 


May. 


January... 
Fcliruary. 


May 

June 

.''epteinher... 


February. 
...do 


Auitust. 
June 


May.. 

Jime  ■. 


do. 

April.. 


August. 


October. 
do.. 


June. 
July.. 


June 

September.... 
June 


May. 

June. 


Number 
of  fm- 
ployws 


ST.snn 
l&,oin 
i3,auu 

ia«n 
S3,oin 

U,OUU 

ao.oM) 
190.  wu 


25.  an 
37,  on 

i2,aio 

flO.na) 

too.  n« 

18.3UU 

II. an 

lU.OM 

100.  on 
M.av 

11..1U0 


1,000,0)0 
x>.  an 

l&,nn 
12,  on 

ift.oon 
ao.an 

300,001 

9,000 
11,000 


>  Contract  does  not  expire  this  year  but  can  be  reoiiencd  for  wage  demantls. 


Thx  Presioxnt's  Pkoposals  pox  Labor- 
Manaoemxnt  Lbgislation 

1.  All  unions  to  file  detailed  reports  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  to  furnish  infor- 
mation on  their  financial  oi>eratlon8  to  their 
members  and  such  reports  to  be  open  to  the 
public. 

a.  All  unions  to  file  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment copies  of  their  constltutloiis,  by- 
laws, and  procedures. 

3.  All  unions  to  be  required  to  keep  proper 
records  which  are  open  for  examination  by 
Government  and  union  members. 

4.  Unions  and  employers  to  report  any  pay- 
ments, transactions  or  Investments  which 
create  confUcts  of  Interests  or  Interfere  with 
statutory  rights  of  members  and  employees. 

5.  To  require  that  union  officers  adminis- 
ter union  funds  and  property  solely  for  th« 
benefit  of  the  union  members  and  to  make 
this  duty  enforceable  In  any  court  in  a  suit 
for  an  accounting  by  the  union  or  by  mem- 
bers. 

0.  Unions  to  observe  minimum  standanls 
for  election  of  officers.  Including  periodic 
elections,  secret  ballot,  the  right  of  any 
member  to  run  for  office  and  a  ban  on  use 
of  union  or  employer  funds  to  promote  can- 
didates for  union  office. 

7.  Union  to  observe  minimum  standards  In 
■uperrlalon  and  control  of  subordinate 
bodies;  such  control  to  be  limited  to  correct- 
ing corruption  or  disregard  of  democratic 
procedurea. 


8.  The  administration  of  this  legislation 
to  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with 
appropriate  and  adequate  authority  to  com- 
pel compliance. 

9.  Criminal  penalties  for  willful  violation 
of  the  act,  concealment  or  destruction  of  rec- 
ords, bribery  between  employers  and  em- 
ployee representatives  and  embe^ement  of 
union  funds. 

10.  Present  remedies  tmder  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  to  be  preserved  for  union  members. 

11.  To  amend  the  secondary  boycott  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Labor  Ralatlona  Act. 
ao  as  to  cover  direct  coercion  of  smploysrs  to 
cease  doing  btislneas  with  othsr  psnons;  and 
inducement  of  Individual  smployses  to  re- 
fuse to  perform  services  with  the  object  of 
forcing  their  employers  to  stop  doing  busi- 
ness with  others.  , 

la.  To  make  It  Illegal  for  a  union,  by  pick- 
eting, to  coerce  an  employer  to  reoofiilBe  It 
as  bargaining  agent,  where  the  employer 
has  recognised  another  labor  organisation 
In  accordance  with  law,  or  where  a  repre- 
sentation election  has  been  conducted 
within  the  laat  13  months  or  where  It  can- 
not be  demonstrated  that  there  Is  suSolent 
Interest  on  the  part  of  employees  In  being 
represented  by  the  picketing  unions. 

18.  To  authorise  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  decline  to  take  eases  where 
the  effect  on  commerce  la  insubstantial  and 
to  permit  Stote  agencies  to  act  In  these 
cases. 


14.  To  eliminate  the  prohibition  barring 
certain  strikers  from  voting  in  representa- 
tion elections,  leaving  their  voting  eligibil- 
ity to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  determination. 

15.  TO  authorize  the  Board  under  certain 
conditions  to  certify  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  unions  as  bargaining  agents 
without  an  election. 

16.  To  allow  the  Board  to  speed  up  repre- 
sentation elections  without  prior  hearings, 
where  no  substantial  objection  Is  made. 

17.  To  extend  the  non-Communist  affidavit 
to  employers  as  well  as  unions. 

18.  To  make  clear  that  parties  to  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  need  not  nego- 
tiate during  the  life  of  the  agreement,  un- 
less the  agreement  so  provides. 

19.  To  authorize  the  President  to  desig- 
nate an  Acting  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Board 
when  vacancies  occur. 

20.  To  require  that  the  Board  be  biparti- 
san In  composition  by  providing  that  not 
more  than  three  members  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Feb.  9.  1989| 
Who  Makks  iNnjtnoN? 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
reflects  the  same  schizophrenic  attitude 
toward  spending  versus  economy.  Inflation 
versus  dollar  integrity,  as  his  budget  mes- 
sage. At  one  point  he  declares:  "An  indis- 
pensable condition  for  achieving  vigorous 
and  continuing  economic  growth  is  flrm 
confidence  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  will 
be  reasonably  stable  in  the  years  ahead." 
But  most  of  the  report  endorses  policies 
that  would  clearly  undermine  this  con- 
fidence. 

Describing  governmental  actions  that 
helped  "to  bring  about  a  prompt  and  sound 
recovery"  he  says:  "Monetary  and  credit 
policies  were  employed  vigorously  to  assure 
ample  supplies  of  credit.  Legislation  was 
enacted  to  lengthen  temi>orarily  the  period 
of  entitlement  to  unemployment  benefits. 
Numerous  actions  were  taken  to  spur  build- 
ing activity.  Steps  were  taken  to  accelerate 
Federal  construction  projects  already  under- 
way and  to  speed  up  projects  supported  by 
Federal  financial  assistance.  Activities  under 
a  number  of  Federal  credit  programs,  in 
addition  to  those  In  the  housing  fl?ld.  helped 
counter  the  recession.  And  the  acceleration 
of  defense  procurement  •  •  •  exerted  an 
expansive  effect." 

WHO    PRINTS    MONET  T 

Every  one  of  these  policies  was  inflationary. 
All  of  them  meant  pouring  new  money  and 
credit  into  the  system,  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  dollars,  reducing  their  individual  pur- 
chasing power.  In  a  later  part  of  the  report 
it  is  admitted  that  the  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
icies enabled  the  commercial  banks  "to  add 
nearly  $10  billion  In  loaiu  and  Investments 
to  their  assets,"  largely  by  "additions  to 
their  holdings  of  U.S.  Oovernment  secu- 
rlUes."  This  in  turn  added  913.6  billion 
to  the  total  money  supply  (Including  In- 
flated time  deposits),  and  helped  to  boost 
living  costs. 

Yet  the  President's  report  blurs  respon- 
slbUity  tor  infi.ttion  and  tries  to  shift  It  on 
to  consumers,  business  and  labor.  The  In- 
dividual consumer  Is  advised  to  shop  care- 
fully for  price  and  quality — aa  if  he  couldn't 
be  depended  upon  to  do  that  without  urg- 
ing. The  Oovernment  in  effect  is  saying  to 
consumers:  "Here  are  $10  billion  or  more 
additional  paper  dollart;  but  don't  be  reck- 
less enough  to  spend  them,  because  it  will 
make  you  responsible  for  raising  prices." 
Businessmen  are  told  they  must  wage  a 
ceaseless  war  against  costs — as  If  self-in- 
terest and  self-preeervatlon  did  not  Insure 
that.  But  nothing  Is  said  about  Federal 
labor  laws  (including  compulsory  exclusive 
bargaining)   which  render  the  employer  aU 


but  impotent  In  resisting  excessive  demands. 
And  leaders  of  labor  unions  (after  having 
been  granted  monopolistic  bargaining  powers 
by  law)  are  urged  not  to  ask  as  much  as 
they  can  get  under  these  conditions.  This 
means  that  they  would  not  last  very  long 
as  labor  leaders. 

THE   REAL    CULPRFr 

The  President  goes  on  to  declare:  "If  the 
desired  results  cannot  be  achieved  under  our 
arrangements  for  determining  wages  and 
prices,  the  alternatives  are  either  inflation, 
which  would  damage  otir  economy  and  work 
hardships  on  millions  of  Americans,  or  con- 
trols, which  are  alien  to  our  traditional  way 
of  life  and  which  wovld  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  Nation's  oconomic  growth  and  improve- 
ment." What  the  President  seems  to  be  say- 
ing is  that  it  is  consumers,  businessmen,  and 
labor  leaders  who  threaten  to  bring  infla- 
tion by  lack  of  self-discipline  and  restraint, 
and  that  they  may  force  Oovernment  con- 
trols. But  the  real  culprit  is  Oovernment. 
Government  must  stop  deficit  spei  ding, 
stop  flooding  the  country  with  mere  paper 
dollars,  and  stop  encouraging  monopoly  in 
the  labor  field  while  blaming  our  free  com- 
petitive economy  for  rising  wages  and  prices. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tion in  the  Economic  Report  is  that  Congress 
"amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  make 
reasonable  price  stability  an  explicit  goal  of 
Federal  economic  policy,  coordinate  with  the 
goals  of  maximum  production,  employment, 
and  purchaEing  power  now  specified  in  that 
act."  Well,  if  the  mischievous  Employment 
Act  of  1946  Is  to  be  retained,  this  amendment 
on  net  balance  would  probably  make  It  less 
mischievous,  because  the  act  has  been  con- 
stantly interpreted  aa  a  directive  to  inflate. 
But  an  immensely  better  solution  would  be 
to  repeal  the  act  altogether. 


ROLE  OP  TELEVISION  IN  THE 
AIR  AGE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  this  anything  but  pacific  age  of  avia- 
tion, radio,  and  television  fill  the  air. 
while  the  pages  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  overflow  with  reports  of  mis- 
siles, jets,  rockets,  and  all  the  other  as- 
sorted, terrifying  hardware  of  pushbut- 
ton warfare. 

The  public  is  hammered  incessantly 
by  the  rapidly  burgeoning  vocabulary  of 
this  rapidly  changing  aeronautical  era. 

All  of  this  causes  me  to  wonder  if  we 
are  losing  sight  of  the  invaluable  human 
element — the  one  element  that  remains 
constant  In  this  state  of  scientific  flux. 
So.  I  ask:  Are  the  American  people  able 
to  appreciate  the  contributions  made  by 
the  men  of  our  Nation's  Air  Force,  who 
have  pioneered  and  will  always  continue 
to  blaze  the  way  In  the  great  conquest 
of  sky.  space,  and  outer  space? 

I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  Is  currently  a  project  dedicated  to 
our  well-deserved  appreciation  of  hu- 
man deeds  in  aviation's  miraculously 
short  half-century  of  history.  This 
project  Is  a  television  film  series,  en- 
titled "Plight."  produced  by  California 
National  Productions,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  "Flight" 
presents  in  well-documented  dramas  the 
aspirations  and  exploits  of  the  men  who 
are  largely  responsible  for  our  air  prog- 
ress. Episodes  of  this  brilliant  series 
range  from  the  days  of  the  primitive  ex- 
periments at  Kitty  Hawk  to  today's 
launchings  at  Cape  Canaveral,  with 
most  of  their  thrilling  television  half- 
hours  dramatically  devoted  to  the  heroic 


achievements  of  our  military  flyers  in 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  cam- 
paign. 

Host  and  narrator  for  "Flight"  is  Gen. 
George  C.  Kenney,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, whose  own  brilliant  career  close- 
ly parallels  the  development  of  this 
country's  air  strength.  He  enlisted  as 
an  air  cadet  in  World  War  I,  when  our 
military  aviation  was  relegated  to  a 
small  section  of  the  Army's  Signal 
Corps.  In  World  War  n.  as  Chief  of 
the  Allied  Air  Command  in  the  Pacific. 
General  Kermey  masterminded  our  air 
offensive  against  Japan.  He  later  be- 
came head  of  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. Although  he  is  now  retii'ed  from 
active  military  affairs.  General  Ken- 
ney continues  to  ser^^e  his  country  and 
the  cause  of  aviation  by  taking  part  in 
the  'Flight"  project — a  mission  which 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people. 

The  "Flight"  series  is  being  broadcast 
on  television  stations  throughout  the 
United  States  to  ever-incresising  num- 
bers of  viewers.  Here  in  the  Capital, 
where  it  is  pai^icularly  important  for  all 
of  us  to  see  it,  "Flight"  is  telecast  over 
Station  WRC-TV. 

In  that  connection  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  episode 
which  will  appear  on  that  station  on 
April  3.    It  is  entitled  "The  Snark." 

I  wish  to  commend  all  those  who  have 
contributed  to  this  splendid  program's 
success:  among  them,  the  UJS.  Air  Force, 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation, General  Kenney,  and  especially 
California  National  Productions,  for  hav- 
ing had  the  foresight  and  sense  of  na- 
tional dedication  to  produce  such  a  costly 
television  film  series.  I  am  confident 
that  the  general  public's  and  advertiser's 
response  will  justify  its  efforts. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona, 


RETIREMENT  PAY  IN  THE   ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  more  item  to  present. 
Strangely,  it  touches  upon  a  part  of  the 
remarks  I  have  just  made,  in  which  I 
ask  the  American  people  if  we  are  not 
losing  sight  of  the  human  element  in 
our  Military  Establishment,  forgetting 
that  it  requires  men  to  push  buttons, 
forgetting  that  man's  brain  is  the  best 
computer  ever  devised. 

Last  year  on  this  floor,  acting  upon 
proposed  legislation  reported  fi-om  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Cordiner  report,  we 
enacted  legislation  which  raised  service- 
men's pay  in  nearly  all  categories.  Our 
action  took  care  of  most  of  the  Cordiner 
report,  except  the  important  area  cov- 
ei-ed  by  retirement  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
8.  269,  which  has  a  number  of  cospon- 
sors.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  has  introduced  an  iden- 
tical bill,  with  additional  cosponsora. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  see  fit  in  the  near 
future  to  take  up  this  important  over- 
sight in  the  legislation  passed  last  year. 
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In  relation  to  this  subject,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Ricohd  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  January  25,  1959,  en- 
titled "Rank  Discrimination." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Rank  Discumination 

There  are  gratifying  Indications  In  Con- 
gress that  a  highly  discriminatory  provision 
In  the  1988  military  pay  law  will  be  elim- 
inated at  this  session.  This  provision.  In 
effect,  set  up  an  "Inferior"  and  a  "preferred" 
retired  lUt  for  pay  purposes.  Relegated  to 
the  Inferior  list  were  all  offlcers  who  retired 
prior  to  June  1.  1958.  the  day  the  law  became 
effective.  They  were  limited  to  a  retirement 
pay  increase  of  6  percent.  All  offlcers  re- 
tiring after  that  date  are  on  the  preferred 
nst.  They  are  entitled  to  a  much  larger 
Increase,  based  on  the  traditional  relation- 
ship between  active  duty  and  retired  list  pay 
scales. 

Among  the  penalized  "Inferior"  group  are 
many  of  the  combat  leaders  of  two  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  war.  They  have  been 
cut  off  arbitrarily  from  the  benefits  which 
they  Justifiably  had  expected  under  a  cen- 
tury-old formula.  Yet  offlcers  retired  since 
last  June  1  and  those  hereafter  to  be  retired 
are  entitled  to  the  full  benefits  of  this 
formula  (50  percent  of  present  base  pay  of 
rank  for  offlcers  with  20  years'  service,  75 
percent  for  those  with  30  years'  service). 
The  unfairness  of  this  so-called  "economy" 
measures  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  a 
major  general  or  rear  admiral  with  30  years 
of  service  who  retired  the  day  after  the  law 
became  operative  receives  $1,884  more  a  year 
than  an  cfflcer  of  like  rank  and  service  who 
had  the  nUsfortunate  to  retire  on  the  pre- 
vious day. 

The  storm  of  protest  which  has  arisen 
among  active  as  well  as  retired  offlcers  of  the 
three  services  Is  based  not  only  on  the  In- 
equity of  the  plan  but  on  fear  that  departure 
from  the  established  formula  last  year  may 
set  a  precedent  for  future  congressional 
"economy."  As  the  Cordlner  report  on 
armed  service  pay  persuasively  pointed  out. 
the  relationship  between  active  duty  and 
retired  pay  has  been  a  vital  force  In  stabiliz- 
ing the  military  career  service  over  many 
years.  To  abandon  this  relationship  is  to 
impair  morale  by  holding  over  the  services 
the  threat  of  an  unstable  retirement-pay 
structure. 

Hence,  it  Is  encouraging  that  nearly  30 
Senators  and  numerous  Representatives 
have  sponsored  identical  bills  at  this  session 
to  "equalize  the  pay  of  retired  members  of 
the  uniformed  services."  This  leglal»tlon. 
involving  amendment  of  the  1938  pay  law. 
merits  early  passage — In  the  Interest  of  a 
more  stable  and  stronger  Military  Bstabllsh- 
ment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH  addressed  the  chair.  \ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  In  the  chair).  The  Chair  wi|l 
Inform  the  Senate  that  the  previous 
occupant  of  the  Chair  ruled  that  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  had 
been  concluded  and  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  Senators  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  further  morning  business,  with  the 
additional  request  that  the  time  con- 
sumed be  not  charged  against  either  side 
on  the  pending  business.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]. 


Mr.  HUB4PHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  myself  that  we  may  speak  and 
that  the  time  be  not  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 
Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr.    President. 


on 


March  2. 1  made  an  address  on  this  floor 
entitled.  "The  Geneva  Conference.  A 
Proposal  for  the  Eleventh  Hour."  In  it,  I 
urged  the  United  States  to  seek  a  ban 
on  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  only,  within  the  framework 
of  an  adequate  international  detection 
and  control  system,  should  it  prove  im- 
possible to  reach  agreement  banning  all 
types  of  nuclear  tests.  I  made  this  pro- 
posal in  the  hope  that  it  might  salvage 
the  conference  now  deadlocked  for  many 
weeks,  and  produce  the  ground  for  a 
treaty  that  would  both  put  an  end  to 
the  accumulating  pollution  of  the  air. 
and  take  the  first  step  toward  establish- 
ing international  safeguards  over  atomic 
power. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  reaction  of 
the  American  press,  or  such  part  of  it 
as  has  taken  note  of  my  proposal,  has 
been  favorable.  Last  week  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  niunber  of  editorials  from 
American  newspapers. 

This  morning  I  should  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  English  reaction  to  the 
proposal,  as  published  in  the  Economist, 
of  March  14.  1959.  This  splendid  sum- 
mation of  the  fallout  hazard  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Geneva  Conference,  and 
synopsis  of  current  thinking  in  this 
country  regarding  the  whole  problem,  is 
contained  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Brian  J. 
Beedham.  captioned  'Fallout  Falls  In." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar. 
tide  may  appear  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Economist,  Mar.  14.  1BS9] 
Fallout  Falls  In 

Washington.  D.C. — The  words  "eleventh 
hour"  have  been  heard  In  Washington  In  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  not.  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. In  connection  with  Berlin — most 
Americans  remain  trustfully  Mlcawberlsh 
about  that  problem — but  In  connection  with 
the  negotiations  at  Geneva  for  stopping  tests 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Those  who  want  these 
talks  to  succeed  have  realized  that  they 
have  reached  a  deadlock  at  the  stage  which 
Is  ideal  for  those  who  would  be  happy  to 
see  them  fail.  If  the  Americans  and  the 
British  want  to  point  an  accusing  finger  as 
they  walk  out  of  the  conference  room,  now  Is 
the  best  time,  when  the  Russians  are  at  their 
most  mulish  about  giving  the  control  or- 
ganization any  effective  powers  to  police 
tests.  Mr.  Dulles,  whose  absence  from  the 
State  Department  makes  liberals'  hearts 
grow  dally  fonder  of  him.  Is  no  longer  there 
to  whisper  "persevere"  In  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ears  as  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  say  "desist" 
into  the  other.  It  was  he  who  overruled  the 
original  reluctance  of  these  agencies  to  enter 
into  the  atomic  negotiations  at  all. 

As  the  rumors  that  the  administration  is 
moving  toward  breaking  off  the  talks  revived 
this  week,  those  who  want  to  forestall  such 
a    decision    have    be»n    rather    desperately 


searching  for  new  ld«as  to  keep  the  negotia- 
tions going,  spurred  by  recent  suggestions 
that  portions,  at  least,  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  getting  a  heavier  dusting  of  dangerous 
strontium  90  from  fallout  from  tests  than 
can  be  comfortably  ignored.  Samples  of 
wheat  gathered  In  BClnneaota  In  the  last  2 
years  have  almost  all  contained  more  than 
half  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  max- 
imum safe  amount  of  strontium  90  and 
samples  from  places  as  far  apart  as  Germany 
and  Chile  have  exceeded  the  permissible 
level.  Now  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlsElon 
Itself  has  disclosed  that  In  several  American 
cities  the  strontium  content  of  milk,  which 
along  with  Its  products  Is  the  vehicle  for 
three-quarters  of  the  strontium  that  gets 
into  human  bones,  has  recently  been  many 
times  above  what  was  assumed  to  be  the  na- 
tional average  only  18  months  ago;  in  North 
Dakota  milk  has  contained  up  to  a  third  of 
the  maximum  acceptable  doae. 

It  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Libby  of  the  AEC  has 
pointed  out.  one  meal  of  an  excessively 
strontium-laden  food  is  no  cause  for  alarm; 
the  maximum  permitted  levels  are  thoee 
which.  If  consumed  regularly  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  would  result  In  a  risky  con- 
centration of  strontium  in  a  man's  bones.  It 
Is  also  likely  that  the  strontium  which  has 
produced  the  worst  of  these  statistics  is  that 
which  has  fallen  directly  upon  wheat  ears  or 
cows'  fodder — and  has  thus  had  a  "one- 
shot"  contaminating  effect — rather  than  that 
which  has  settled  in  the  topaoll  and  may 
polEon  successive  crops.  Nevertheless,  the 
scientists  who  have  been  critical  of  the  ABC's 
complacency  feel  that  the  new  data  have 
strengthened  their  argument. 

For  one  thing,  since  the  present  system 
of  sampling  for  strontium  content  la.  to  put 
It  mildly,  a  patchy  afTalr,  It  Is  possible  that 
some  even  more  poisonous  local  concentra- 
tions have  gone  unobserved.  Secondly,  there 
are  reasons  for  taking  a  closer  look  at  the 
figure  which  is  normally  cited  as  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  concentration.  At  present 
the  cuEtom  is  to  fix  this,  by  what  Is  ad- 
mittedly pure  rule-of -thumb,  at  one-tenth  of 
the  level  permitted  for  industrial  workers 
exposed  to  hazards  from  radiation.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  American  scientists  think 
the  permissible  concentration  ought  to  be 
cut  by.  say.  a  half.  With  two  such  areas  of 
doubt.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  come  ob- 
servers fear  the  onset  of  that  "combination 
of  unusual  circumstances"  In  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  published  by  the  AEC.  "It  Is 
pocslble  that  fairly  large  numbers  of  people 
In  Eome  localities  may  accumulate  strontium 
90  In  their  bones  •  •  •  above  the  permis- 
sible limit  for  large  populations."  A  group 
of  scientists  Is  now  drafting  a  proposal  to 
put  the  Public  Health  Service  In  charge  of 
a  revised — an  1  closely  monitored — code  of 
radiation  safety. 

Some  of  those  who  have  talked  to  the  Rus- 
sians at  Geneva  believe  that  It  may  yet  be 
possible  to  coax  them  Into  signing  a  treaty 
to  halt  all  atomic  tests.  One  of  the  Ideas 
being  circulated  in  Washington  is  to  offer  to 
increase  the  number  of  neutral  representa- 
tives on  the  control  commission  In  the  hope 
that  the  Russians  will  withdraw  their  de- 
mand for  a  veto;  another  Is  to  set  en  annual 
ration  of  on-site  Inspections  so  as  to  lull 
Soviet  fears  that  roving  control  teams  might 
Indulge  in  Indiscriminate  prying.  This  ap- 
proach SESumes  that  the  technical  problems 
raised  by  the  American  underground  tests 
last  autumn  are  not  as  great  as  the  admin- 
istration has  suggested. 

These  tests,  by  revealing  that  underground 
nuciear  explosions  produced  smaller  seismic 
disturbances  than  expected,  made  the  skep- 
tics fear  that  only  the  bigger  bangs — from 
15  to  20  kllotons  upwards — could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  earthquakes  without  re- 
course to  extensive  on-site  Inspection.  But 
new  evidence  presented  to  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's   disarmament    subcommittee     last 


month  suggests  that  the  problem  Is  not  In- 
soluble. By  metwurtng  surface  waves,  for 
instance,  and  burying  seismographs  in  holes 
to  reduce  the  "background  noise."  It  may 
become  easier  to  distinguish  between  man- 
made  and  natural  concuaslons.  If  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  suspicious  events  calling  for  on-site 
Inspection  is  reduced  enough,  the  Russians 
may  be  persuaded,  some  think,  to  put  up 
with  patroU  in  principle. 

Quite  possibly,  however,  they  may  never 
accept  mobile  control  teams.  It  is  generally 
assumed  In  Washington  that  the  suggestion 
which  Mr.  Macmillan  put  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev in  Moscow  Involved  the  "threshhold" 
concept;  this,  by  legalizing  underground 
tests  below  a  certain  size-,  dodges  the  worst 
of  the  problem  of  on-site  inspection.  As  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  said,  tliere  are  technical 
Knags  in  this  too.  It  Is  dlificult  for  the  teeter 
to  forecast  exactly  what  the  yield  of  his  ex- 
plosion will  be,  so  that  he  may  violate  the 
"threshold"  by  accident.  The  size  of  the 
signal  recorded  on  the  seismographs  also 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  rock  In  which 
the  explosion  takes  place.  The  more  radical 
suggestion  made  last  week  by  young  Senator 
CuuBCH  of  Idaho  avoids  all  these  complexi- 
ties. He  would  simply  confine  the  ban  on 
tests  to  explosions  In  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
which  could  be  adequately  monitored  from 
fixed  observation  posts. 

The  Russians  may  reply  thac.  for  a  treaty 
limited  purely  to  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  a 
gentleman's  agreement  supervised  from 
outside  their  borders  w:ll  be  enough.  If 
they  do  not,  this  proposal  has  an  attractive 
simplicity.  It  would  stop  the  contamination 
of  the  air.  It  would  provide  the  rudiments 
of  an  International  contiol  system,  even  If 
on-site  Inspection  would  not  be  called  for. 
Since  underground  tests  ( which  have  no  fall- 
out of  radiation)  would  continue  to  be  free 
for  all.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
be  able  to  go  on  with  Itt;  experiments  with 
"clean"  bombs  and  explcslbns  for  peaceful 
purposes,  such  as  obtaining  petroleum  from 
oil  shale.  The  Defense  Department  would 
be  less  happy,  since  It  Is  more  Interested  In 
measuring  the  effect  of  explosions  and  In 
fitting  a  bigger  bang  into  strategic  war- 
heads, both  of  which  seem  to  require  tests 
above  ground.  But.  If  the  President  decides 
that  the  world  cannot  afford  to  see  the  last 
glimmer  of  negotiation  .-it  Geneva  snuffed 
out,  some  of  the  generals — both  American 
and  Russian — will  have  to  be  disappointed. 
If  it  Is  impossible  to  agree  on  full  inspection. 
Senator  Chubch's  Intelllf^ent  idea  deserves 
the  State  Department's  study. 


FAMINE  IN  HAITI  ANI3  THE  SCHOOL- 
LUNCH  PROGRAM  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  papers  there  appeared  a 
most  distressing  report,  on  a  famine  in 
Haiti  which  is  afTecting  some  45.000  men, 
women,  and  children.  This  present  food 
ciisis  has  been  caused  by  a  drought 
which  has  lasted  for  more  than  a  year. 
A  French  priest  reports  that  things  have 
become  so  desperate  that  the  people  have 
lost  hope.  Even  if  the  rains  come,  they 
ask,  who  has  any  seed  left  with  which  to 
plant?  Who  has  any  animals  left  to 
sell  to  get  money  to  buy  seed? 

A  Baptist  minister  reports  starvation 
conditions  among  hLs  parishioners — 
"potbellied  children  with  spidery  legs, 
sagging  skin,  and  haggard  eyes." 

Right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
we  find  people  living  lives  of  terrible  pov- 
erty. It  is  estimated  that  some  7,000 
children  in  our  grade  schools  have  Inade- 
q'oate  diets.     Yet,  we  have  no  school- 


lunch  program  for  such  children.  Wash- 
ington citizens  have  become  so  alarmed 
and  so  frustrated  over  the  refusal  of  the 
Congress  to  act  that  they  have  imder- 
taken  a  private  fimdraising  campaign  to 
help  ease  the  hunger  of  schoolchildren  in 
some  of  the  lowest  income  areas  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  President,  something  is  seriously 
wrong  when  we  have  so  much  food  m  our 
land  that  it  is  pouring  out  of  our  ears, 
and  yet  children  right  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  going  hungry  and  fam- 
ine haunts  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  in  the  face 
of  such  tragedy.  We  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  share  our  great  abundance  with 
the  less  fortunate. 

Some  people  have  called  our  food 
abundance  a  curse.  To  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  rather  a  blessing,  and  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  blessing.  The 
present  Holy  Week  is  a  most  appropri- 
ate time  to  reflect  upon  the  words  of  our 
Lord  that  we  feed  the  hungry. 

Let  us  put  to  full  use  our  surplus  foods 
to  aid  those  both  here  and  abroad  who 
are  living  on  inadequate  diets.  Public 
Law  480  is  an  example  of  an  intelligent 
and  imaginative  way  in  which  our  huge 
food  surpluses  may  be  used.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  and  it  will  be 
expanded. 

I  understand  that  the  problem  in  Haiti 
is  that  the  food  can  be  put  ashore  at  the 
port  cities,  but  that  there  is  no  trans- 
portation available  to  take  the  food  from 
the  ports  to  the  hinterland,  where  the 
food  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  enough  trucks 
in  the  sui-plus  depots  of  the  U.S.  Army  to 
move  this  food  across  Haiti  back  and 
forth  10  times.  It  is  about  time  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend its  helping  hand  to  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, in  this  case  the  Catholic 
Welfare  Apency.  who  are  attempting  to 
help  feed  the  hungry  people  of  Haiti.  I 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
There  are  still  telephone  Unes  operating 
in  the  District,  tapped  or  untapped.  I 
suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
call  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Inform  him  that  the  facilities  for  moving 
the  food  supplies  will  be  made  available 
to  the  organizations  which  are  taking 
care  of  it. 

In  order  to  meet  crises  such  as  that 
which  has  arisen  in  Haiti.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  we  demothball  a  number  of 
U.S.  Navy  ships  and  form  them  into  a 
task  force  for  peace.  I  have  called  this 
a  white  fleet  which  would  carry  food 
and  supplies  to  disaster-stricken  areas  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  could  be  sent  to  the 
scenes  of  famine,  earthquake,  floods,  and 
epidemics.  Such  a  fleet  would  serve  as 
a  dramatic  symbol  of  our  desire  to  aid 
in  alleviating  suffering  and  deprivation. 

This  is  but  one  proposal  as  to  how  we 
may  more  effectively  make  use  of  our 
food  surpluses  and  great  wealth  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  to  aid  in  build- 
ing a  better  world.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  act  with  mtelligence. 
generosity  and  imagination  to  help 
bridge  that  gap  between  poverty  and 
wealth. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  onx  famine  in  Haiti  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Washington  Post  of  Mareh  2S 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1959] 
Forty -FIVE      Thousand      Affectkd — Famine 

KU.LS   200   IN    NOKTHERN    HAm   AfTEH    MOBE 

Than  Yeas  or  Ltttle  Rain 

(By  Bernard  Dlederich) 

Jean  Rabel,  Haiti,  March  22. — Famine  is 
affecting  some  45,G00  people  in  this  and  2 
adjoining  districts  along  the  rim  of  north- 
west Haiti. 

A  member  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organi- 
zation, which  conducted  a  house-to-house 
survey,  estimated  that  famine  has  caused 
200  deaths  In  the  coastal  region  reaching 
from  Anse  Rouge  through  Bale  de  Henne  to 
Jean  Rabel  and  In  the  Interior  mountains. 

Famine  Is  no  stranger  here.  The  Haitian 
farmer  of  the  northwest  ekes  out  a  living  on 
an  average  of  a  half-acre  plot  of  land.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  season  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
some  areas  to  be  reduced  to  a  diet  of  green 
mangoes. 

But  this  is  no  ordinary  dry  spell.  Little 
rain  has  fallen  for  more  than  a  year.  A 
slight  shower  wet  the  ground  in  December, 
and  farmers  hastily  scattered  seed  In  their 
gardens.    But  It  dried  up. 

The  Reverend  Marcel  Cornet  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  here  says  the  most  dls- 
coiu-aglng  sign  is  that  people  have  lost  hope. 
Even  If  rain  comes,  who  has  any  seed  left? 
Who  has  any  animals  left  to  sell  to  get 
money  to  buy  seed? 

The  French  priest  pointed  to  one  family 
In  which  foxir  persons  died  of  typhoid.  Dis- 
pensaries in  the  area  are  short  of  medicines. 

Four  mUes  back  in  the  hUls  from  Jean 
Rabel  is  the  small  tin  church  of  the  Reverend 
Wallace  Turnbull.  the  Baptist  mission  of 
Poirier. 

Pastor  Turnbull,  who  came  to  Haiti  more 
than  a  decade  ago  from  Los  Angeles,  re- 
ported starvation  conditions  when  he  dis- 
covered among  his  own  parishioners  pot- 
beUled  children  viith  spidery  legs,  sagging 
skin  and  haggard  eyes. 

The  Catholic  Welfare  Organization  and  the 
Protestant  World  Service  Oganlzatlon  han- 
dle U.S.  Government  emergency  aid.  They 
have  6.000  tons  of  foodstuffs  to  distribute  in 
Haiti  this  year. 

The  Haiti  Government  is  Eupfxwed  to  pay 
transportation  costs  from  the  port  of  entry. 
But  appeals  from  Jean  Rabel.  Isolated  by 
poor  or  nonexlEtent  roads,  appear  to  have 
been  lost  In  redtape. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  a  lack  of  legal  authority  for  our 
Government  to  help  feed  the  needy  chil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Con- 
gress, as  the  city  council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  needs  only  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  enable 
it  to  take  action. 

If  there  is  a  lack  of  legal  authority  to 
aid  in  the  feeding  of  the  people  of  Haiti, 
who  are  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
shoreline  of  the  United  States,  I  suggest 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment send  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress to  remedy  the  situation.  Action 
will  take  place.  It  certainly  does  not 
look  very  good  to  see  headlines  about  a 
famine  in  the  Caribbean  area,  in  the  area 
of  the  Americas,  when  there  is  $8»'i 
billion  worth  of  food  in  surplus  storage 
and  when.  I  venture  to  say,  there  are 
several    thousand    surplus    trucks    and 
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moving  vana  available  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  food.  In  this  Instance  the 
voluntary  church  organizations  are  pro- 
viding the  manpower  free  of  charge  to 
take  care  of  it  Their  problem  is  trans- 
portation and  supplies. 


HUMPHREY  ON  COLLEGE  TEACHING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  and  that  the  time  be  not 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  "College  Teaching  in  Today's 
World,"  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxjmphrey]  on 
March  3. 1959,  at  the  14th  National  Con- 
ference on  Higher  Education,  held  in 
Chicago,  and  sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Higher  Education. 

I  share  my  colleague's  conviction  in 
the  importance  of  education  and  on  the 
need  to  resist  pressures  seeking  to  weak- 
en our  tradition  of  liberal  education  in 
favor  of  purely  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal training.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  Senator's  proposal  that  we  develop 
an  "education  for  peace"  program  to 
take  Its  place  beside  the  "food  for  peace" 
and  the  "health  for  peace"  programs 
already  initiated  as  a  positive  and  prac- 
tical effort  in  American  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLLKGE  Teaching  in  Today's  World 
(Address   delivered   at   the  banquet   session 

of  the  14th  National  Conference  on  Higher 

Education,  sponsored  by  the  Association 

for  Higher  Education.  Chicago,  March  3, 

1959,  by  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 

PHRKT,   U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota) 

Clearly  one  of  the  mainstreams  of  West- 
ern thought — cradled  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Western  colleges  and  universities — has  been 
the  principle  of  balance,  of  equilibrium,  of 
symmetry. 

How  vital  it  Is  today  that  this  Aristotelian 
principle  should  shape  American  planning 
and  policy. 

Yet  how  far  from  balanced,  how  free  from 
distortion  many  of  our  national  policies  are 
today. 

There  li,  for  example,  a  gross  underem- 
phasls  on  the  need  for  expanded  national 
productivity,  particularly  In  the  public- 
service  area. 

Domestically,  we  are  currently  falling  to 
assign  a  sufficiently  high  priority  to  housing, 
to  school  and  hospital  construction,  to  basic 
research,  to  education  In  general. 

There  is  a  striking  dependence  today  on 
short-run,  makeshift  solutions,  an  unwill- 
ingness to  program  boldly  ahead,  and  a  fixed 
Idea  that,  while  corporate  planning  Is  some- 
how good,  government  programing  Is  in- 
variably bad. 

In  our  foreign  policy  we  have  developed 
A  dangerously  distorted  pattern — a  general 
overemphasis  on  the  Importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  statu*  quo,  a  habit  of  overreactlon 
to  moves  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  In  recent 
years  a  failure  to  Institute  broad  but  flexi- 
ble programs  to  deal  with  the  Infinitely 
complex  problems  of  a  world  In  the  process 
of  rapid  and  often  violent  change. 

A  crlsia  mentality  has  developed  a  pat- 
tern of  drift,  crisis,  and  drift  again.     EU\ch 


flareup  Is  met  by  sudden  hasty  Improvisa- 
tion, followed  almost  Invariably  by  an  al- 
most total  relaiwe  into  drift  again. 

Throughout  the  vast  emergent  areas  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  we  have  too  often  sought 
only  defensive  military  alliances.  We  have, 
thereby,  missed  sweeping  opportunities  to 
win  the  cold  war  by  taking  the  struggle 
to  the  higher  plane  on  which  we  have  great- 
est chance  of  success — the  fight  against 
hunger  and  disease,  the  struggle  for  knowl- 
edge and  human  dignity. 

We  seem  forever  on  the  defensive,  forever 
standing  firm,  forever  reacting  to  a  new 
Soviet-created  crisis. 

Standing  on  the  defensive,  we  have  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  underlying  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  world  on 
which  communism  feeds  and  grows. 

While  the  emergent  peoples  of  the  world 
are  vitally  Interested  in  the  great  East-West 
struggle,  they  are  primarily  engrossed  In 
their  own  struggle  to  find  a  way  up — at  al- 
most any  cost — from  the  mire  of  famine  and 
disease,  from  the  filth  and  rags  of  native 
quarters,  from  degrading  ignorance,  from 
their  outcaste,  almost  subhuman  status  as- 
signed to  them  by  a  civilization  which 
stumbled  into  the  industrial  revolution  two 
or  three  centuries  before  they  did. 

There  are  three  words — "people,  progress, 
and  peace" — that  belong  to  the  lexicon  of 
democracy,  and  that  uniquely  represent  the 
democratic  tradition.  They  are  powerful 
words — so  Important  and  so  powerful  that 
the  enemies  of  freedom  have  attempted  to 
take  them  to  their  bosoms — literally  to  steal 
them  away. 

There  Is  a  plethora  of  Communist  peo- 
ples republics. 

The  Communists  are  determined  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  new  and  rising  nations  that 
communism  means  economic  and  social 
progress. 

And  we  have  permitted  the  Communists 
very  nearly  to  approplrate  the  word  "peace" — 
to  pose  as  the  peacemakers  and  to  tag  us 
with  the  label  of  "warmongers." 

Like  it  or  not,  the  Communists  have  been 
"getting  away  with"  Ideological  piracy.  They 
have  been  quicker  than  some  of  our  own 
leaders  to  recognize  the  real  battleground  of 
the  world — the  struggle  for  men's  minds — 
and  swifter  to  understand  the  surging  drives 
that  are  toppling  kings  and  emperors  and 
colonialist  powers  throughout  Asia  and 
Africa. 

But  we  do  not  know  our  own  strength.  At 
least  we  have  fulled  to  mobilize  It. 

We  urgently  need  to  design  and  launch  a 
broad-gaged  and  affirmative  foreign  policy 
on  the  natural  strengths  of  our  Nation — yes, 
to  harness  to  the  plow  of  fcwelgn  policy  our 
tremendous  industrial  capacity,  o\ir  domi- 
nant capital,  cur  technical  knowledge,  our 
agricultural  abundance,  our  wealth  of 
trained  educators,  agriculturists,  administra- 
tors, technicians,  doctors,  and  students. 
Why  have  we  not  done  It? 
I  would  suggest  that  the  cause  may  be 
found  in  part  in  the  lack  of  status  of  the 
Intellectual  In  our  midst,  and  in  the  habit 
which  a  nation  of  producers  has  developed 
of  Judging  the  worth  of  a  man  or  of  an  idea 
In  terms  of  annual  salary  or  dollar  cost. 

There  appears  today  to  be  too  narrow  a 
circle  from  which  the  political  leadership  of 
the  country  tends  to  draw  Its  advice  and 
Ideas. 

Valuable  as  may  be  the  counsel  of  finan- 
ciers and  manufacturers  and  military  offi- 
cers— and  the  oxperience  of  these  groups  of 
men  Is  useful  and  valuable — the  Govern- 
ment's fundamental  policy  decisions  might 
well  be  predicated  upon  a  wider  base.  I  am 
convinced  thai:  the  counsel  of  men  and 
women  broadly  representative  of  agriculture, 
of  labor,  of  tho  press,  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, of  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
of  the  clergy,  of  the  teaching  profession — 
yes,  and  of  tho  arts — should  be  sought  out 


and  given  Intense  consideration  by  the  re- 
sponsible political  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

Firmer,  stronger,  more  freely  flowing  lines 
of  communication  must  be  set  up  to  chan- 
nel the  Ideas  and  enthusiasms  of  intellectual 
America  into  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  into 
the  mind  and  heart  of  each  man  who  oc- 
cupies the  Office  of  the  Presidency. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  oelieve — nor  do 
I  think  that  anyone  In  this  audience  be- 
lieves— that  all  the  problems  of  the  world 
can  be  solved  by  education. 

But  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  th?  value 
and  the  power  of  education — its  value  as  an 
end  In  itself,  for  its  key  role  in  the  freeing 
of  man's  spirit  and  the  enrichment  of  his 
life — and  its  power  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
nations. 

There  is  Increased  public  attention  to  edu- 
cation today — reflected  in  its  most  dramatic 
form  In  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  last  year. 
Congress  In  this  act  explicitly  recognized  the 
worth  and  the  Importance  of  a  broad -based 
educational  system — and  did  not  plunge  the 
country  into  a  lopsided  effort  in  behalf  of 
scientific  and  technical  training  alone. 

We  specifically  encouraged  young  people  to 
go  into  teaching,  through  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  writing  off  of  a  portion  of  the 
federally  guaranteed  college  student  loan. 
We  singled  out  languag?  training  for  special 
emphasis,  because  of  the  really  appalling 
gaps  In  our  language  abilities.  But  we  made 
a  conscious  effort  to  write  legislation  which 
would  preserve  the  essentially  balanced  and 
symmetrical  character  of  American  educa- 
tion. 

Because  I  am  a  former  college  teacher  my- 
self, and  because  I  have  consciously  made  an 
effort  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  community  of  scholars  and 
the  political  leadership  of  the  Nation,  per- 
haps you  will  permit  me  to  make  one  or  two 
suggestions  to  you,  my  respected  friends  in 
the  colleges  and  universities. 

I  would  like  to  put  before  the  House  a  few 
ideas  for  feeding  some  of  the  brainpower  of 
the  American  educational  system  into  the 
machinery  of  American  foreign  policy. 

One  suggestion  which  I  respectfuUy  ad- 
vance is  that  more  of  our  American  colleges 
and  universities  should  encourage  searching 
and  frankest  discussion  and  debate  of  cur- 
rent political,  economic,  and  social  problems. 

While  there  Is  a  role  for  the  colleges  to 
play  as  "Islands  of  contemplation,"  there  is  a 
concurrent  responsibility  to  prepare  the  in- 
dividual for  the  day-to-day  participation 
that  the  democratic  process  requires. 

Secondly,  I  would  urge  you  to  resist  the 
demands  that  we  cut  down  on  our  efforts  to 
provide  liberal  education,  in  lavor  of  more 
training  of  scientists  and  engineers.  To  be 
sure,  we  need  more  scientists  and  engineers. 
But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  afford 
an  educational  establishment  great  enough 
to  train  all  the  scientists  and  engineers  we 
can  conceivably  use.  without  cutting  back 
on  the  vital  effort  toward  liberal  education. 
They  are  not  mutually  exclusive  at  all. 

I  have  only  one  suggestion  to  make  Insofar 
as  the  college  curriculum  is  concerned. 
There  Is  a  need,  I  feel  as  a  man  in  public 
life,  for  a  much  clearer  understanding  on  the 
part  of  college  graduates  of  the  mainsprings 
of  national  power  and  the  motivations  of 
national  conduct.  Too  often  a  student  can 
emerge  from  a  series  of  courses  In  economics 
and  history  and  government  without  a  real 
understanding  of  their  Interrelationship, 
without,  making  the  kind  of  syntheeli  that 
win  prepare  him  to  face  and  help  to  eolve 
the  problems  of  his  society  and  his  nation. 

These  are  modest  suggestions,  and  humbly 
put.  For  I  have  profound  recpect  for  the 
character  and  the  achievement!  of  Amarioan 
higher  education.  Americans  take  great 
pride  In  the  vigor,  the  stabUity.  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  colleges  and  unlversltiee. 
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My  principal  question  tonight  Is  not  how 
we  can  improve  our  American  educational 
system — but  rather  what  we  can  do  to  more 
fully  utilize  the  great  example  and  the  great 
strength  of  American  education  in  a  more 
constructive  and   afllrmatlve  foreign  policy. 

The  work  of  peace — as  well  as  the  words 
of  peace — are  imperative  In  American  foreign 
policy. 

Tes.  we  must  broaden  and  Intensify  the 
existing  programs  for  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  our  vast  food  abundance.  The  gen- 
erous and  planned  use  of  food  and  fiber  has 
already  made  a  historic  contribution  to  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  many  na- 
tions. This  Is  the  national  effort  I  call  food 
for  peace.  It  can  be  the  foundation  for  a 
series  of  works  of  peace. 

A  second  and  parallel  effort  is  in  prepara- 
tion— health  for  peace.  I  have  joined  with 
Senator  Lister  Hfll,  of  Alabama,  in  proposing 
an  International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search Act.  We  are  hoping  to  mobilize  the 
medical  and  scientific  resources  of  America 
behind  a  massive  assault  on  disease,  pesti- 
lence, malnutrition  and  pain. 

I  invite  your  consideration  tonight  of  a 
third  major  work  of  peace — what  I  shall  call 
an  educatlon-for-peace  program. 

If  education  has  been  one  of  our  cherished 
American  Ideals,  it  is  also  one  of  the  deepest 
hopes  and  needs  of  people  everywhere. 

In  Sicily  there  are  towns  where  the  farm- 
ers after  a  long  day  in  the  fields  will  go  to 
school  for  three  hours  a  night,  five  nights  a 
week,  to  try  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  In 
India,  young  children,  lacking  even  paper 
and  pencils,  squat  for  hotirs  in  a  makeshift 
schoolroom  and  never  take  their  eager  eyes 
Off  the  teachers.  In  Haiti  parents  have  liter- 
ally sold  the  fillings  out  of  their  teeth  to  get 
money  for  their  children  to  go  to  school. 

Education  is  a  powerful  personal  ideal  to 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  It 
Is  also  Indispensable  to  their  economic  prog- 
ress and  national  Independence.  At  one 
time,  it  was  the  rather  simple  belief  that  the 
reason  some  countries  were  poor  and  laggard 
was  simply  that  they  lacked  necessary 
capital  and  know-how.  But  we  are  coming 
to  understand  that  money  and  techniques 
are  not  enough. 

The  one  resource  most  of  the  needy  coun- 
tries have  In  ample  quantity  is  manpower. 
But  it  is  untrained,  unskilled  manpower. 
In  fact,  unless  the  have-not  countries  can 
develop  the  men  needed  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  funds  and  knowledge  provided 
by  the  more  developed  countries,  much  of 
the  aid  will  inevitably  be  wasted. 

The  Communist  leadership  has  recognized 
this  interrelationship  very  quickly  and  has 
taken  vigorous  steps  accordingly.  The 
achievements  of  Soviet  science  have  a  pro- 
digious educational  effort  behind  them. 
Throughout  the  Communist  nations  new 
universities  are  cropping  up,  new  buildings, 
new  laboratories,  and  very  large  scholarship 
programs  for  talented  students.  In  the  stu- 
dent dormitories  throughout  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc,  thousands,  in  fact  tens  of  thousands,  of 
university  students  are  studying — from 
families  and  from  remote  towns  from  which 
until  a  few  years  ago  no  one  had  ever  gone 
to  a  university. 

It  may  be  that  the  Communist  leaden 
are  creating  a  force  of  freedom  which  may 
some  day  tear  apart  the  Communist  system 
by  educating  masses  of  people.  But  for  the 
present  they  are  winning  the  loyalty  and 
deeply  felt  gratitude  of  students  and  peu'ents. 

In  too  many  of  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  educational  systems  are  impoverished 
and  stagnant.  It  was  in  the  great  countries 
of  the  West  that  the  university  Idea  wm 
born  and  where  a  great  university  tradition 
has  been  built  over  the  centuries.  But  some 
of  these  schools  today  are  suffering  from  too 
much  history.  They  are  burdened  with 
traditionalism.  In  some  cases  they  are  still 
living  and  thinking  In  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  centttry. 


In  the  newly  Independent  countries  the 
problem  Is  different.  There,  without  a  highly 
developed  educational  system  and  lacking  in 
a  scientific  and  academic  tradition,  they  are 
often  building  from  scratch.  Where  they  do 
have  universities,  they  are  in  too  many  cases 
poor  imitations  of  the  most  antiquated 
models  from  Western  Europe.  Their  gradu- 
ates are  frequently  mistralned  in  terms  of 
the  needs  of  the  country — the  result,  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  and  unemployable 
university  graduates  forming  a  core  of  dis- 
gruntled, resentful  Intellectuals. 

In  both  old  and  new  free  world  countries 
when  It  come  time  to  divide  up  the  budget, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  Is  too  frequently 
put  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

To  cite  Just  one  case  In  point.  In  Greece, 
a  country  with  some  seven  million  people, 
the  Government  offers  about  350  scholarships 
a  year  to  excellent  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  to  go  on  to  the  university.  But 
across  the  border  in  Communist  Yugoslavia 
with  roughly  double  the  Greek  population, 
that  Government  offers  more  than  30,000 
scholarships  a  year  for  students  to  go  to  the 
university. 

It  Is  only  a  question  ot  time  before  that 
educational  gap  will  begin  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  political  power  gap. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  completely  ignoring 
this  educational  gap.  As  you  know,  on  a 
limited  scale  the  United  States  has  been  giv- 
ing some  help  to  education  and  educational 
exchanges  Internationally.  The  Fulbrlght 
program  has  been  a  great  act  of  creative 
statesmanship.  It  has  brought  our  aca- 
demic community  Into  closer  contact  with 
the  world  of  foreign  scholarship  than  ever 
before.  Through  our  atomic  energy  program 
we  are  training  foreign  scientists  In  our  re- 
search Institutions.  In  our  economic  devel- 
opment programs  we  are  bringing  foreign 
technicians  here  every  year  for  training. 
The  State  Department  Is  bringing  over  lead- 
ers in  many  fields.  And,  of  course,  our  great 
private  foundations  have  been  giving  assist- 
ance to  foreign  educational  Institutions  and 
have  been  assisting  educational  and  scien- 
tific exchange  for  many  years.  All  these 
efforts  are  to  be  applauded. 

But  all  these  efforts  together  fall  far  short 
of  the  need  and  the  opportunity.  Their 
first  defect  Is  that  they  are  too  small  in  scale. 

Their  second  defect  is  that  they  are  fo- 
cused on  only  narrow  details  of  the  total 
problem  of  free  world  educational  develop- 
ment— namely,  exchange  activity,  technical 
and  vocational  training.  They  have  not  em- 
phasized the  general  strengthening  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  foreign  educational  systems 
themselves — the  indigenous  schools  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  third  defect  is  that  what  we  have  done 
has  been  undertaken  in  a  spasmodic,  left- 
handed,  and  half-hearted  manner  totally 
lacking  In  drama,  and  impact. 

I  propose  that  we  launch  a  broad  program 
of  world  educational  development — a  plan  of 
education  for  peace. 

The  first  step  would  be  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  to  the  free 
world  that  we  share  their  beliefs  in  the 
values  of  education  and  that  we  are  ready 
to  work  with  them  in  building  up  their  own 
educational  systems  to  train  their  own  peo- 
ple. We  should  declare  our  readiness  to 
supijort  a  10-year,  $3  billion  effort  for  world- 
wide development  of  democratic  education — 
on  condition  only  that  our  friends  bring  to 
us  sound  plans  for  self-help  and  mutual 
help. 

We  do  not  propose  to  Interfere  In  the  con- 
trol or  direction  of  their  educational  ays- 
temi;  they  should  and  must  direct  their 
own  patterns  of  educational  growth. 

The  second  step  should  be  for  us  to  draw 
together  the  many  loose  ends  and  separate 
efforts  we  are  now  supporting  Into  one 
agency  In  Washington.  This  body— perhaps 
in  the  form  of  a  quasi-Independent  interna- 


tional educational  development  founda- 
tion— ^would  be  responsible  for  leadership 
and  focus  in  our  International  educational 
efforts.  It  is  important  that  such  an  agency 
stand  on  its  own  feet — not  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  a  propaganda  program,  nor  of  a  mili- 
tary program,  nor  even  of  an  economic  de- 
velopment program.  In  its  long-term  poten- 
tiality for  American  prosperity  and  security, 
and  for  the  strength  and  stability  of  free 
nations  everywhere,  such  an  education  effort 
would  not  be  second  to  any  of  the  other 
assistance  programs  we  are  supporting.  It 
should  therefore  be  not  only  visible  but 
prominent  among  our  international  agen- 
cies. But  what  about  the  money.  Where 
are  funds  of  this  magnitude  to  be  found? 
If  it  were  necessary  to  propose  the  appro- 
priation of  dollars  to  this  effort,  I  would  still 
recommend  this  step,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  lmp>ortance  of  education  for 
peace  and  progress. 

But  this  may  not  be  necessary.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  major  programs  of  assistance  In 
food  and  materials  which  the  United  States 
has  given  to  friendly  nations  in  the  past,  we 
now  own  considerable  balances  of  foreign 
currencies  abroad.  The  present  total  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3  billion,  and  the  total  is 
Increasing  as  our  food  shipments  and  other 
kinds  of  help  continue.  By  agreement  with 
the  recipient  countries,  these  funds  can  be 
used  only  for  mutually  agreed  upon  develop- 
ment projects.  My  recommendation  is  that 
we  earmark  a  significant  portion  of  these 
funds  specifically  for  educational  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  made  several  bU- 
llon  dollars  worth  of  loans  to  allied  countries 
which  are  repayable  in  foreign  currencies.  I 
recommend  that  we  also  earmark  a  portion 
of  these  loan  repayments  for  educational 
purposes.  Such  funds  may  not  alone  be 
enough — for  there  are  several  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  where  such  funds  are  not 
available.  In  those  cases,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional dollar  funds. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  educational 
problems  in  the  world  cannot  be  shouldered 
by  the  United  States.  We  have  huge  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  own,  and  these  should 
and  must  come  first.  The  development  of 
foreign  educational  systems  must  be  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  each  country. 

But  think  of  the  great  gain  to  the  United 
States  and  to  all  mankind  if  we  were  to  be- 
come clearly  Identified  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  with  physical  symbols  of  friendship 
and  progress  like  schools,  universities,  libra- 
ries, and  lalsoratorles. 

The  jM-ogram  I  propose  would  Involve 
grants  for  laboratories  and  facilities,  for  the 
endowment  of  professorships,  institutes,  and 
research  projects.  Scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships would  be  granted  after  annual  competi- 
tions in  every  region,  every  locality  of  every 
recipient  country.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  penetrating  and  meaningful  way  to 
identify  Americans  with  individual  oppor- 
tunity, social  democracy,  and  International 
fraternity. 

I  ask  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
proposal.  If  you  will  give  It  your  thoughtful 
criticism  and  your  intelligent  support,  we 
may  be  able  to  help  our  country  take  another 
long  step  toward  a  more  balanced  and  vital 
f(»-elgn  policy  and  eventually  a  stable,  just, 
and  serene  peace. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  such  time  as 
he  may  need,  and  that  the  time  be  not 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 
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FOREIGN  PURCHASE  OP  GENERAT- 
INO  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  re- 


Indlfferent  to  the  plight  of  unemployed  Mil- 
waukee workers,"  and  protested  TVA's  fail- 
tire  to  give  Confrress  time  to  Investigate  be- 
fore awarding  the  contract. 

"But  nobody  heard — any  more  than  they 
heard  the  ranting  of  John  L.  Lewis  against 


directly  to  only  a  few  large  industries  and 
aovernment  installations,  including  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Individuals  In 
conxmunitles  and  on  farms  are  supplied  by 
150  organized  distributors.  At  this  point  I 
should  add  further  that  50  percent   of  all 


cently  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority    .^^  ^^  ^^^   ^,^^^  ^^  charged  that  body     power  produced  by  TVA  is  sold  to  AEW  and 


has  been  criticized  for  the  purchase  of 
some  generating  equipment  outside  the 
United  States.  Not  long  ago  the  Chel- 
sea. Mich..  Standard  attacked  the  TVA 
because  of  this  purchase.  The  attack 
was  answered  by  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  published  in  the 
Chelsea,  Mich.,  Standard  of  January  22. 
1959,  together  with  the  answer  by  Gen- 
eral Vogel.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Bt   Chaxrican  HzHBEiT  D.   Vocix:    Ringing 

DxrxNSK  or  TVA  Is  Answer  to  Michigan 

CUASOX 

An  attack  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority by  the  editor  Of  the  Chelsea  (Mich.) 
Standard  recently  met  with  a  ringing  de- 
fense Of  the  Authority  from  the  pen  of  Oen. 
Herbert  D.  Vogel.  Chairman  of  the  TVA 
Board,  which  deserves  to  be  read  by  every 
American  citizen. 

Permission  to  reproduce  the  correspon- 
dence has  been  granted  the  Trl-ClUes  Daily 
and  the  Florence  Times  by  General  Vogel. 

The  antl-TVA  editorial  and  General  Vo- 
gel's  answer  follow  in  full: 

The  Chelsea  Standard.  Chelsea,  Mich.,  Jan- 
uary 2a,  105S: 

"TTA    rUBCHASINO    POLICT    HCVma    DTSASm    IF 
AI.I.OWEO    TO   CONTXNT7K 

"TVA.  our  tax-fed.  electric  power  ootupus, 
has  ]ust  bough  three  new  54.000  kilowatt 
hydroelectric  generators  at  a  cost  of  $3,637,- 
136  U.8.  tax  dollars— dollars  which  were  bun- 
dled up  and  shipped  to  a  foreign  manufac- 
turer in  Baden,  SwitMrland. 

"Three  American  firms  who  bid  on  the  gen- 
erator purchase  were  left  out  in  the  cold 
simply  because  they  pay  their  workers  too 
well  to  be  able  to  compete  with  overseas  pro- 
ducers for  the  business  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

"If,  however,  the  TVA  directors  had  elected 
to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  'Buy  American' 
■et — rather  than  the  destructive  interpreta- 
tions Imposed  by  executive  order  and  the 
ooundl  of  foreign  economic  policy — the  gen- 
erator contract  would  have  gone  to  AlUs- 
Chalmers  Ifanxifacturlng  Co..  of  ICUwaukee. 
Wis.,  the  lowest  U.S.  bidder. 

"That  Allls-Chalmers  and  liUwaukee 
needed  this  business  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  firm  bad  laid  off  some  2.300  em- 
ployees, who  might  have  been  restored  to 
the  pajrroUs  in  the  final  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas. That  these  workers  felt  entitled  to 
oonsideration  is  understandable  since,  in  the 
25  years  of  TVA  operation,  they  and  their 
fellow  citizens  of  Wisconsin  had  contributed 
nearly  $26  mllUon  of  tbelr  tax  money  to  this 
Federal  impediment  to  free  enterprise. 

"Both  the  company  and  the  unions  repre- 
senting these  unemployed  workers  spoke  up 
promptly  (even  though  unsuccessfully)  In 
their  behalf:  'We  thought.'  said  Allls-Chal- 
mers, 'that  the  people  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  aware 
of  what  was  happening.  We  felt  they  had  a 
right  to  know  how  their  tax  money  was 
being  used  abroad  and  by  so  doing,  taking 
work  away  from  our  American  wage  earners 
•  •  •.  It  Is  quite  evident  that  no  American 
firm  can  compete  in  the  heavy  electrical 
equipment  market  with  foreign  bidders 
whose  labor  costs  are  one-third  those  in  the 
United  States.* 

"Union  leaders  demanded  that  the  TVA 
directors  be  fired  for  being  'calloused  and 


with  abxising  its  economic  power  in  pur- 
chasing million*  of  tons  of  coal  'at  starva- 
tion prices'  and  in  utter  disregard  of  'safety 
standards  and  health  conditions.' 

"It  Is  high  time  that  the  people,  whose 
authority  ranks  even  that  of  TVA.  demand 
reversal  of  a  Federal  policy  that  can  only  de- 
stroy one  American  Industry  after  another — 
and  ultimately,  the  economic  system  that  is 
the  taproot  of  laatlonal  strength  and  inde- 
j>endence." 

General  Vogel's  answer  to  charges,  Janu- 
ary 26.  1959: 

"Mr.    WALTia   P.   LXONARO, 

"Editor  and  Pubiiaher. 
"The  Chelsea  Standard, 
"Chelsea,  Mich. 

"DXAR  Mr.  Lbonaro:  I  have  Just  received 
and  read  my  copy  of  the  Chelsea  Standard 
dated  January  33,  1959,  containing  an  edi- 
torial entlUed  "TVA  Purchasing  Policy  In- 
vites Disaster  if  Allowed  To  Continue.'  Since 
I  am  both  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
TVA  and  a  native  of  Chelsea,  I  feel  that  you 
deserve  a  personal  answer  to  that  editorial. 

"The  best  way  to  proceed,  I  think.  Is  by 
discussing  your  editorial  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, starting  with  your  reference  to 
"TVA.  our  tax-red  electric-power  octopus.' 
TVA  was  indeed  built  with  dollars  from  the 
American  Government,  whether  from  taxes 
or  borrowings — more  than  2  billion  of  them. 
Some  $1.4  billion  have  been  Invested  in  power, 
of  which  $260  million  has  been  offset  by 
payments  to  the  Treasury  and  bond  redemp- 
tions from  power  revenues.  The  difference 
between  $1.4  and  $2  billion  has  paid  for  de- 
veloping the  Tennessee  River  for  navigation 
and  flood  control  and  for  developing  new  and 
more  efficient  types  of  fertilisers,  some  of 
which  are  being  used  on  Michigan  farms. 
The  improvements  for  navigfttlon  and  flood 
control  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
effected  In  every  part  of  the  country. 

"In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  we  have  spent 
a  total  of  about  17  billion  dollars  since  1820 
in  Improving  our  rivers  and  harbors.  These 
Improvements,  stretctilng  from  east  coast 
to  west  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  have 
formed  the  basis  for  the  development  of  all 
our  commerce  and  industry.  For  the  17  bil- 
lion dollars  I  have  mentioned,  we.  as  a  Na- 
tion, built  the  Panama  Canal,  many  of  the 
great  hydro  power  installations  of  the  West 
and  Northwest,  flood  control  projects  for 
hundreds  of  cities.  Including  not  only  small 
localities  but  also  Industrial  areas  such  as 
Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  and  Los  Angeles,  together 
with  adjacent  farm  lands.  The  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  dozens 
of  other  rivers  have  not  only  been  brought 
under  control  but  have  also  been  made 
navigable — in  many  cases  by  locks  and 
dams — to  serve  the  needs  of  a  great  and 
ever-growing  national  economy.  I  could  go 
on  and  on  about  this,  but  I  think  a  Uttle 
reflection  on  your  part  will  convince  you 
that  the  17  billions  spent  on  river  and  har- 
bor development  (which,  incidentally,  in- 
cludes all  the  hiirbors  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  locks  at  the  Soo)  have  yielded  returns 
far  in  excess  of  costs.  Compare  them,  if  you 
will,  the  17  billions  spent  since  1820 — the 
bases  of  our  commerce  and  industry — with 
the  current  national  budget  of  77  billions. 
Should  any  American  begrudge  this? 

"But  you  were  talking  primarily  about 
power,  and  I  have  told  you  that  1.4  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  Federal  Treasury  have 
been  expended  on  the  TVA  power  system 
for  the  building  of  hydro  and  steam  plants 
and  for  transmission  lines  to  distributors. 
TVA.  I  might  add  here,  Is  only  a  producer 
and  wholesaler  of  electric  power.     It  sells 


other  defense  installations  at  prices  that 
result  In  many  mllUons  of  dollars  saved  the 
taxpayers  annually. 

"But  getting  back  to  the  'tax-fed'  ldea^~ 
tiie  money  Invested  In  TVA  by  appropria- 
tions Is  being  repaid  at  the  average  rate  of 
2  '/2  percent  per  year  so  that  in  40  years  from 
the  date  each  element  has  gone  into  service 
the  Government  will  be  fully  repaid.  We 
are  considerably  ahead  on  those  payments. 

"Out  of  our  earnings,  which  average  about 
4  percent  annually  of  the  basic  Investment, 
we  pay  all  the  costs  of  maintenance  and 
operation  and  of  depreciation.  We  pay  to 
States  and  counties  a  sum  In  lieu  of  taxes 
which  axnounts  to  5  percent  of  gross  sales 
in  those  respective  areas,  except  sales  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

"For  the  past  6  years  we  have  received 
no  appropriations  from  Congress,  and  our 
construction  of  new  facilities  has  been  from 
earnings.  This  is  the  kind  of  money  we  are 
using  to  buy  the  generators  that  Allls- 
Chalmers  would  like  to  sell — not  tax  dollars 
at  aU. 

"Tou  nuty  not  have  heard,  but  we  have 
been  trying  desperately  ever  since  I  hsve  been 
with  TVA,  which  Is  4  years,  to  get  authority 
from  Congress  to  self-flnanoe  ourselves  by 
the  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  Ttiese  bonds 
would  be  obligations  against  power  revenues 
and  would  not  be  backed  by  credit  of  the 
United  States,  so  would  not  be  reflected  in 
the  national  debt.  We  would  pay  Interest  at 
going  rates  on  the  U.8.  investment  and  would 
continue  to  pay  off  that  Investinent.  When 
paid  off,  TVA  would  still  remain  tbe  property 
of  the  United  BUtes.  Not  really  a  bad  deal 
for  the  people  of  the  eountry  when  you  stop 
to  think  about  It. 

"Now  as  to  the  word  'octopus'  which  seems 
to  imply  a  reaching  out  for  new  territory,  aU 
I  can  say  on  that  is  that  for  the  past  14 
years  TVA  has  not  expanded  nor  do  we  seek 
to  expand  now  into  new  territory.  We  are 
growing  vertically  though  at  the  rat*  of  about 
13  percent  a  year,  a  similar  growth  la  taking 
place  everywhere.  We  have  to  bxiUd  new 
generating  plants  Jxist  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  a  region  which  is  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy and  defense  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"There  is  a  lot  more  I  could  tell  you  about 
TVA.  but  maybe  I  can  do  that  by  including  a 
brochxire  on  our  25th  anniversary  and  copies 
of  a  couple  of  speeches  I  made  recently. 

"What  you  want  to  heftf  about  Is  why  w* 
have  bought  generators  from  Switaerland  in- 
stead of  from  Milwaukee.  Through  the  years 
we  have  bought  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  from  Allls-Chalmers, 
General  Electric,  Westlnghouse.  and  others 
so  that  the  case  in  point  represents  but  a 
tiny  percent  of  our  total  purchasM.  Inci- 
dentally, TVA  has  spent  $64  million  in  Wis- 
consin, the  home  State  of  Allls-Chalmers. 
and  more  than  $22  million  in  KClchlgan.  Last 
year,  interestingly,  Allls-Chalmers  reported 
huge  sales  to  foreign  countries. 

"The  Buy  American  Act,  as  Implemented 
by  Executive  order,  requires  that  purchases 
be  made  from  domestic  concerns  when  their 
bids  are  within  6  percent  of  foreign  bids,  in- 
cluding excise  duties  and  transportation.  A 
recent  amendment  to  the  order  Increased  the 
differential  to  12  percent  in  labor -distressed 
areas.  The  bids  as  received  were  $4  J  million 
from  Allls-Chalmers  (the  American  low  bid- 
der) as  against  $2.6  million  from  Brown 
Boverl.  Furthermore,  the  Allls-Chalmers  bid 
provided  for  eecalatlon  upward  which  the 
Brown  Boveri  bid  did  not.  Also  the  Brown 
Boverl  bid  included  all  transpcn-tatlon 
charges  and  duties.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment collects  the  latter. 


"Now,  with  a  $1.6  million  difference— and 
perhaps  more — between  the  bids,  do  you 
think  that  the  TVA  Board  could  make  a  de- 
cision to  award  to  Allls-Chalmers?  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  may  throw  away  my  own 
money  as  I  please,  but  other  people's  money 
is  a  different  thing.  Whether  that .  money 
comes  from  taxpayers  or  from  electrical  con- 
sumers makes  no  difference.  It  is  still  other 
people's  money,  and  it  is  my  Job  to  buy  as 
much  with  it  as  may  be  jMsslble. 

"I  presume  you  got  the  Information  In  your 
editorial  from  Allls-Chalmers,  and  no  doubt 
they  wanted  the  business.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  however,  that  they  are  Indulging  in 
doubtful  business  practices  in  attacking  a 
good  customer,  and  certainly  it  Is  not  one 
designed  to  produce  the  best  customer  rela- 
tionship. 

"Some  part  of  the  difference  in  bids  be- 
tween Allls-Chalmers  and  Brown  Boveri  is,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  differences  paid  to  labor. 
Allls-Chalmers  would  have  you  think  tbat 
It  Is  all  the  result  of  the  labor  differential, 
but  that  is  not  true.  Even  If  It  were,  how- 
ever. American  Industry  has  a  responsibility 
of  resisting  lat>or  increases  and  of  devising 
better  engineering  methods  to  offset  the 
Increased  costs. 

"We  are  moving  more  and  more  into  the 
field  of  international  competition,  and  there 
Is  an  Increasing  challenge  to  American  In- 
dustry. The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
subsidizing  Industry  or  by  industry's  simply 
passing  on  Increased  costs  to  the  consumer. 
That  Is  the  Inevitable  pathv  ay  to  Inflation. 

"It  is  true  that  union  leaders — specifically 
the  boilermakers"  union — sent  a  long  tele- 
gram to  a  number  of  Senators  demanding 
that  "TVA  directors  be  fired  '  That  telegram 
was  based  on  representations  made  by  Allls- 
Chalmers.  Later  we  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  union,  copies  of  wlUeh 
were  sent  to  all  who  had  received  the  tele- 
gram, and  in  that  letter  It  was  stated  that 
the  telegram  had  been  sent  without  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  facts.  In  view  of  Information 
later  received,  the  union  requested  that  its 
objections  be  withdrawn. 

"Now  let  me  comment  on  your  reference 
to  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  coal  people.  TVA 
is  the  largest  power  utUlty  in  the  United 
States  and  the  largest  single  buyer  of  coal. 
We  buy  all  our  coal  by  coir.petltlve  bidding, 
and  we  try  to  keep  prices  clown.  If  we  did 
not  act  coneclonably  on  this.  I  think  you  can 
see  what  the  results  would  be  all  over  the 
country.  As  we  let  coal  prices  soar,  prices 
everywhere  would  go  up  and  the  electric 
utility  supplying  you  would  pay  more.  Now 
the  price  of  power  is  directly  related  to  the 
price  of  coal  because  <t  takes  about  three- 
fourths  pound  of  coal  in  a  modern  plant  to 
produce  a  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity.  If  we 
acted  carelessly  with  respect  to  coal  ptir- 
chases.  the  cost  of  your  power,  even  in  Michi- 
gan, could  go  up  and  you  yourself  would 
be  forced  to  write  a  larger  check  every  month. 

"The  coal  producers  and  J  )hn  L.  Lewis  have 
really  been  pressing  in  dln^ctlon  of  getting 
TVA  to  relax  Its  standards  and  even  Indulge 
in  welfare  buying  to  aid  particular  regions.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  that,  and  I  know  the  good 
people  of  Chelsea  could  not.  I  lived  too  long 
as  a  boy  and  young  man  in  Chelsea  to  have 
any  illusions  about  the  way  people  think  who 
live  there. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  my  principles  with 
respect  to  all  the  things  I  have  talked  to  you 
about  are  the  same  as  I  grew  up  with.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  about  trying  to  operate  a  busi- 
ness as  efficiently  and  economically  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  pass  on  the  savings  and  ben- 
efits to  the  consvimer.  Nor  do  I  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  seeking  to  accomplish  that 
end  by  employing  the  principle  of  seeking 
competitive  bids. 

"In  effect,  that  is  the  American  way  of  do- 
ing things;  and  If  we  are  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonably stable  economy  in  the  future,  all 
people  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  indus- 


try mu«t  begin  to  think  of  themselves  as 
servants  of  the  consumers,  who  are  also  tax- 
payers. 

"As  to  whether  or  not  the  Government 
should  have  established  TVA  as  a  power  util- 
ity, I  see  no  point  of  argximent.  The  fact  is 
that  TVA  exists,  and  it  exists  by  virtue  of  law. 
It  could  not  be  abolished  any  more  than  the 
clock  can  be  turned  back  to  regain  time  that 
has  been  lost. 

"In  the  future  this  Nation  will  need  elec- 
tric power  in  ever-increasing  amounts.  Both 
private  and  public  utilities  will  be  required 
to  do  the  Job.  Philosophically  speaking, 
there  Is  nothing  new  or  unique  In  a  public 
utility,  nor  does  it  represent  a  form  of  social- 
ism. I  can  well  Imagine  the  Indignation  of 
my  father  if  anyone  had  suggested  that  it  was 
socialistic  of  him  to  motivate  construction 
of  the  old  Chelsea  powerplant  back  In  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  rugged  individualist  than 
my  dad,  wbo  promoted  the  plant  along  with 
Jabez  Bacon,  and  others;  or  Pete  Boehm,  who 
ran  and  managed  it.  Their  idea  was  to  pro- 
vide a  service  to  the  community  In  order  that 
the  community  might  grow.  America,  for- 
tunately, has  always  had  men  who  were 
more  Interested  in  service  and  progress  than 
in  the  label  that  might  be  put  on  their  efforts. 

"If  you  find  time  to  read  all  this  and  the 
other  things  I  am  sending  you,  there  may 
still  be  questions  in  your  mind.  If  so.  please 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  give  you  as  straight- 
forward an  answer  as  I  can. 
"Sincerely, 

"Herbert  D.  Vooel, 
"Chairman  of  the  Board. 

"HDV:PLE:WK 

"Enclosures  (5) — 11-24-58  news  release  re- 
meetlng  with  Allls-Chalmers  officials;  25th 
anniversary  booklet;  Tennessee  Press  Asso- 
ciation speech,  1-16-59:  Georgia  Engineering 
Society  speech.  9-15-58;  American  Power 
Conference  speech,  3-22-66." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lanoer]  be  per- 
mitted, out  of  order,  to  present  certain 
material  for  the  Record,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMPLOYMENT  AT  TURTLE  MOUN- 
TAIN, N.  DAK. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Turtle  Mountain  Situation," 
published  in  the  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  DaUy 
News  of  March  14. 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Sitxjatiok 

As  much  as  anyone  we  would  like  to  see 
some  brave  new  start  made,  with  Federal 
backing,  to  establish  near-home  Industiles 
which  win  employ  all  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tain people  able  and  desiring  work. 

The  Jewel  plant  at  RoUa,  now  operating, 
is  an  example.  But  the  payroll  *:here  in- 
cludes only  about  100  persons.  Estimates 
vary  as  to  how  many  people  there  are  on  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  one  figure  be- 
ing 4.000. 

Some  knuckle  rapping  is  Justified  if  it  is 
true,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is,  that  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau has  failed  to  provide  winter  subsistence 
in  realistic  amount.  I 

The  Turtle  Mountain  people  have  been.  In 
some  respects,  really  neglected.  A  series  of 
news  articles  and  pictures  In  the  News  a  few 
years  ago  pointed  up  this  fact.    They  have 


lived,  many  of  them.  In  such  impoverished 
condition  that  health  and  self-respect  have 
been  undermined.  Besides  that,  they  have 
developed.  q\ilte  understandably,  a  very  un- 
healthy state  of  mind. 

In  our  opinion  about  half  their  trouble 
steins  from  the  fact  that  so  many  poor  and 
unemployed  people  have  been  hanging  tena- 
ciously to  a  thin  thread  of  false  hope.  It  Is 
the  hope  that  one  day  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  recognize  their  claim  to  millions 
of  dollars  for  land  allegedly  taken  from 
them. 

If  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  eventually  does 
allow  some  kind  of  payment  to  the  Indians 
on  the  basis  of  these  claims,  we  see  Uttle 
likelihood  that  the  money  is  going  to  help 
them  much.  The  legal  basis  for  such  claims 
is  Involved,  and  It  should  be  recognized  as 
such.  It  Is  a  matter  for  the  properly  con- 
stituted courts.  Should  it  happen  that 
some  day  the  claims  are  recognized  as  the 
basis  for  some  kind  of  payoff  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  relief  is  likely  to  be 
temporary.  It  is  likely  to  leave  the  Indians 
as  far  from  salvation  as  ever.  For  these 
people  ought  to  be  working,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  remittances. 

Al  LaFontalne  of  Minneapolis  has  whooped 
up,  in  an  irresponsible  way,  a  new  wave  of 
public  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  reserva- 
tion dwellers,  though  he  has  told  us  nothing 
which  had  not  been  brought  to  light  before. 
Definitely,  he  does  the  Turtle  Mountain 
people  a  disservice  to  fire  their  Imaginations 
with  claims  of  tangible  title  to  9  million 
acres  of  North  Dakota  land.  If  he  supposes 
he  or  they  can  get  anywhere  by  holding 
such  claims  over  the  head  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  as  a  threat,  he  is  ill  advised. 

Let  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Turtle 
Moitntaln  people  for  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  help,  and  for  progrsnu  of  ax- 
traordinary  action,  be  considered  on  the 
merits  of  these  needs.  Why  prejudice  the 
case  with  Imaginary  claims  to  property?  The 
appeal  to  the  American  conscience  had  bet- 
ter be  made  on  humanitarian  grounds  than 
on  implied  accusations  of  theft. 

How  far  would  anyone  get,  do  you  think, 
with  a  movement  to  revamp  the  title  to 
downtown  real  estate  in  New  York  City, 
with  a  view  to  granting  an  equal  share  to 
any  and  all  lineal  descendants  of  the  original 
Dutch  settlers? 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  DEPRESSED 
AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    order    for    the    quorum    call    be 

rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President- 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  minute. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  will  take  me  a  litUe  longer  than 
1  minute  to  make  my  statement.  I  wish 
to    discuss    the    pending    bill.      Is    an 

amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  tMr.  Byrd]  has  the  floor. 
The  Senate  is  operating  under  a  time 
limitation,  in  connection  with  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  may  proceed 
for  as  long  as  he  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  need  more  than  5  minutes  to 
make  the  statement  I  wish  to  submit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  ad- 
dition. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  used  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  available  to  either  side  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  completely  imworkable  and  in- 
equitable, and  the  intended  benefits  will 
never  reach  many  of  the  communities 
which  really  need  them. 

In  committee,  I  tried  to  Incorporate 
In  the  bill  provision  for  means  by  which 
such  benefits  would  reach  communities 
where  no  job  opportunities  exist,  and 
never  can  unless  new  plants  or  facili- 
ties are  built,  and  where  economic  con- 
ditions warrant  possible  consideration  of 
outside  assistance. 

However,  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
declined  to  accept  such  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  preferred  to 
continue  with  provisions  directed  to- 
ward an  end  that  cannot  possibly  be 
attained  by  means  of  the  provisions  now 
included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  knowledge  of 
small  industrial  areas  with  high  unem- 
ployment due  to  discontinuance,  because 
of  various  economic  conditions,  of  in- 
dustrial operation.  These  areas  are  left 
without  any  potential  Job  opportunities, 
because  of  the  lack  of  sufflcient  addi- 
tional industrial  activity. 

Many  of  these  areas  are  also  left  with- 
out su£Bcient  investment  capital  to  at- 
tract new  business. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  what  I  am 
referring  to  is  this:  I  want  to  help  this 
bill,  and  I  would  vote  for  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  assist  a  town  or  com- 
munity which  needed  aid,  provided  that 
such  legislation  simply  applied  to  a  town 
or  community  In  which  one  or  two.  or 
even  a  few  plants,  or  in  which  had  a 
coal  mine,  or  any  other  kind  of  mine, 
had  been  completely  abandoned.  I  mean 
that  the  plant  or  mine  had  been  closed, 
and  it  was  obvious  even  to  a  12 -year-old 
child  that  never  again  could  there  be 
jobs  provided  In  those  communities  un- 
less new  businesses,  plants,  or  facilities 
were  established;  or,  secondly,  that  the 
community  was  too  far  away  from  places 


of   employment  so   that   people   living 
there  could  not  commute  back  and  forth. 

If  the  criteria  were  so  limited,  I  think 
the  biU  would  be  worthwhile.  I  would 
like  to  help  needy  communities;  but  to 
make  an  effort  to  help  communities  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  criterion  that  there 
must  be  unemployment,  would  never 
work.  An  administrator  would  have  Im- 
posed upon  him  a  task  which  he  could 
never  perform.  In  cities  where  there 
are  many  factories,  or  processing  plants, 
or  in  communities  where  there  are  mines 
which  have  not  exhausted  their  min- 
erals, there  are  periods  when  employ- 
ment rises  or  falls.  It  might  well  be 
that  in  a  6-month  period  communities 
or  towns  might  qualify  under  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  pending  bill,  but 
communities  could  cure  the  situation 
themselves.  If  It  were  obvious  that  there 
were  sufflcient  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment or  employment  in  nearby  com- 
munities, or  If  there  were  a  population 
which  would  support  industry. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd  1 .  who  Is  on  his  feet,  has,  I  am  sure, 
a  number  of  towns  In  West  Virginia  which 
would  qualify  100  percent  under  the  cri- 
teria I  have  discussed.  They  are  areas 
where  mines  have  become  completely 
exhausted  and  the  people  are  going  to 
have  to  move  away  because  there  is  no 
possible  source  of  Jobs  there. 

I  should  like  to  help  in  such  cases,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to 
help  cities  such  as  Detroit,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indipnapolis,  South 
Bend — I  am  mentioning  towns  in  my  own 
State — for  the  reason  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  my  position  is  that  if  we  limit  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  the  obvious  needs 
of  towns  and  communities  in  which  It  Is 
apparent  there  are  not  going  to  be  em- 
ployment opportunities  unless  soipeone 
builds  a  new  plant  or  facility,  the  bill 
would  be  workable  and  worthwhile. 
However,  as  it  is  written,  I  cannot  sup- 
port it. 

There  are  many  other  factors  about 
the  bill  which  I  think  are  not  good,  but 
which  we  might  correct  in  time,  if  the 
criteria  were  limited  to  those  I  have 
mentioned. 

Some  may  make  the  argument  that 
since  the  criteria,  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  are  based  upon  unemploy- 
ment, the  towns  or  communities  I  have 
mentioned  would  be  Included,  because 
there  will  have  been  unemployment  in 
them  over  a  period  of  years.  That  as- 
sumption might  well  be  correct,  but  such 
commimitles  would  have  continuing  im- 
employment  for  many  months  before 
they  might  qualify  for  help.  Under  my 
idea,  a  community  might  qualify  within 
10  days,  If  the  factory  previously  operat- 
ing within  It  had  closed  or  If  the  mine 
in  that  area  had  been  abandoned.  Such 
communities  would  receive  Immediate 
help,  not  help  2  or  3  years  later, 
during  which  time  they  might  well  dry 
up  and  rot  away,  waiting  for  the  terms 
of  the  legislation  to  take  effect.  Under 
the  pending  bill,  help  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  those  commimitles  for  a  period 
of  time.    I  think  perhaps  the  quickest 


help  might  be  available  imder  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  be  2  years. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  serious  weak- 
ness of  this  proposed  legislation.  I  tried 
to  correct  that  defect  in  committee  a 
couple  of  times.  I  tried  last  year,  when 
the  bill  came  before  the  Senate.  I  tried 
again  this  year. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  complete 
my  statement,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor. 

This  bill  will  place  the  small,  capital- 
needing  area  In  competition  with  the 
large  Industrial  center,  which  has  great 
potential  investment  capital,  for  the 
Federal  offer  of  investment  capital. 

What  I  mean  by  that  statement  Ls 
that  a  small  commimity  of  the  type  I 
have  described,  which  needs  help,  would 
be  placed  in  competition  with  a  large 
city,  such  as  Cleveland,  for  example.  If 
that  were  done,  the  money  would  be 
spread  too  thin.  Great  as  the  United 
States  Is,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Smaller  commimitles  would  be 
placed  in  competition  with  large  cities. 

My  purpose  is  to  limit  the  aid  pro- 
vided to  small  towns  and  commimitles 
such  as  I  have  Indicated,  so  that  some 
real  good  may  be  accomplished.  As  the 
bill  Is  written.  In  my  opinion,  the  money 
would  be  spread  so  thin  that  no  one 
would  be  helped,  or  possibly  very  few 
would  be  helped. 

The  onetime  thriving  coal  mining 
areas  and  the  onetime  busy  railroad 
centers  where  much  of  the  labor  force 
worked  for  a  single  Industry  are  now 
the  prime  examples  of  commimitles  in 
need  of  investment  capital  to  restore 
their  economies  to  a  proper  living  level. 

They  are  the  people  whose  hopes  are 
bound  to  be  lost  in  the  race  for  the 
investment  capital  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  approach  to  this  problem  has 
been  wrong  in  every  respect — the  legis- 
lative approach,  the  sentimental  ap- 
proach, the  economic  approach,  and  the 
political  approach. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  industry  determines  relocation  or 
expansion  will  scorn  the  thought  of  the 
bill's  sponsors  that  Investment  capital 
is  the  lone  factor  in  the  success  of  a 
business  enterprise. 

It  Is  not.  It  is  possibly  the  least 
factor  to  be  considered,  if  a  new  busi- 
ness Is  to  be  established,  because  the 
person  going  to  the  location  needs  other 
things  besides  money.  He  already  has 
the  money,  or  will  soon  get  it. 

The  bill  Ignores  such  important  busi- 
ness factors  as  business  climate,  prox- 
imity of  raw  materials,  marketing  areas, 
and  so  forth. 

I  know  that  every  Senator  is  anxious 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  com- 
munities needing  some  help  in  order  that 
they  may  help  themselves,  but  It  should 
be  done  on  a  sound  and  business-like 
basis — not  by  entangling  a  set  of  unem- 
ployment figures  with  a  mass  of  discre- 
tionary powers  in  the  hands  of  an  agency 
Administrator. 

Let  us  determine  first  what  the  basic 
causes  were  that  transformed  these  one- 
time prosperous  communities  Into  de- 
pressed areas. 

Let  us  measure  the  potential  of  the 
community  to  support  a  new  form  of 


Industry  and  the  kind  of  industry  it 
might  support. 

Let  us  consider  the  raw  materials  and 
marketing  factors  so  Important  to  suc- 
cessful business. 

The  establishment  of  a  business  in  a 
depressed  area,  through  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral investment  capital,  should  be  as- 
sured of  success:  else  we  would  be  doing 
the  area  an  injustice  rather  than  a  favor. 

The  fly-by-nlght  approach  which  Is  be- 
ing taken  by  this  bill  Is  raising  false 
hopes  of  innocent  people,  who  are  being 
led  to  believe  the  pending  legislation  will 
cure  their  unemployment  problems  im- 
mediately. If  It  does  at  all,  it  will  take 
many,  many  months,  and  possibly  years. 

I  had  a  telephone  call  this  morning 
from  a  man  in  a  town  interested  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  He  said,  "Vote  for 
the  bill  so  that  we  can  immediately  get 
some  relief  in  our  town." 

First,  the  town  would  not  qualify  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Second,  even  If  the  town  did  qualify, 
it  would  take  5  or  6  months  to  pass  the 
bill,  to  have  it  signed  into  law  by  the 
President — if  the  President  should  sign 
it  at  all — and  to  have  the  organization 
set  up  to  start  work.  Then  the  town 
would  have  to  qualify  under  the  criteria 
or  under  the  formula.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  And  someone  who 
wanted  to  invest  some  capital  in  that 
town.  The  shortest  time  within  which 
anyone  could  get  any  relief  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  a  year,  and 
In  my  best  judgment  It  would  be  2  years. 

I  suspect  there  are  no  more  than  25 
communities  in  the  United  States — there 
may  be  more  and  there  may  be  leis — in 
the  obvious  situation  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  such  a  situation  that  even  a 
12-year-old  child  knows  that  never  again 
will  jobs  be  available  in  the  town  or  com- 
munity unless  someone  establishes  a  new 
facility.  We  should  afford  help  in  those 
situations  immediately.  I  am  fearful  we 
will  build  up  in  great  many  people  hopes 
which  we  will  be  unable  to  fulfill. 

A  limited  amount  of  money  is  to  be 
provided.  While  the  bill  provides  for 
$389  million,  I  believe  only  $100  million 
Is  provided  for  loans.  That  Is  a  small 
amount  when  we  consider  furnishing 
work  for  those  who  are  unemployed.  I 
think  the  average  investment  today  In  a 
Job  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  from 
$12,000  to  $20,000  per  man. 

There  is  another  $100,000  designed  for 
farm  relief,  and  some  for  other  purposes. 

Likewise,  we  would  start  another 
scheme  for  placing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  the  Investment  business,  into 
private  enterprise.  We  would  set  up  an- 
other bureaucracy  In  Washington.  We 
would  establish  more  offices  under  the 
Government,  but  we  would  not  accom- 
plish what  Is  desired. 

A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  study 
the  problem  existing  In  the  25 — perhaps 
a  few  more  or  perhaps  a  few  less — com- 
munities or  towns  in  the  United  States 
I  described  a  moment  ago  in  which  there 
Will  never  be  another  job,  so  that  we 
may  discover  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
do  with  the  people  In  these  communities, 
and  how  best  we  may  serve  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  support 
the  proposed  legislation,  but  I  cannot 
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support  It  In  the  form  In  which  It  Is 
written. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  so  amended  be  considered  as 
an  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  other 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  request? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
so  amended  be  considered  as  an  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  after  ttie  word  "Act", 
to  insert  "may";  on  page  5,  line  9,  after  ttie 
word  "time",  to  strike  out  "There  shall  be 
Included  among  the  areas  so  designated  any 
industrial  area  in  which  there  has  existed 
unemployment  of  not  less  than  (1)  12  per 
centum  of  the  labor  force  during  the  twelve- 
month period  Immediately  preceding  the  date 
on  which  an  application  for  assistance  is 
made  under  this  Act,  (2)  9  per  centum  of 
the  labor  force  during  at  least  fifteen  months 
of  the  eighteen-month  period  Immediately 
preceding  such  date,  or  (3)  6  per  centum 
of  the  labor  force  during  at  least  eighteen 
months  of  the  twenty-four-month  period 
immediately  preceding  such  date.  Any  in- 
dustrial area  in  which  there  has  existed  un- 
emplojrment  of  not  less  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  labor  force  during  the  six-month  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
application  for  assistance  is  made  under  this 
Act  may  be  designated  as  an  industrial  re- 
development area  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  principal  causes  of  such  un- 
employment are  not  temporary  in  nature." 
and  Insert  "There  shall  be  Included  among 
the  areas  so  designated  any  Industrial  area — 

"(1)  where  the  rate  of  unemployment,  ex- 
cluding unemployment  due  primarily  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently 
6  per  centum  or  more  and  has  averaged  at 
least  6  per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time 
periods  specified  in  subparagraph  (2)  below; 
and 

"(2)  where  the  annual  average  rate  of 
unemployment  shaU  be  Included  among  the 
areas  so  designated  any  industrial  area — 

"(1)  where  the  rate  of  unemployment,  ex- 
cluding unemployment  due  primarily  to  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently  6  per 
centum  or  more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6 
per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods 
specified  in  subparagraph  (2)  below;  and 

"(2)  where  the  annual  average  rate  of  im- 
emplo3niient  has  been  at  least — 

"(A)  60  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  years. 
Any  Industrtal  area  In  which  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  employment  is  or  most  re- 
cently was  In  an  Industry  adversely  affected 
by  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  E^xtenslon  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  with  resptect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  reported  to  Um  Administrator  under 
subeectlon  (f)  of  this  Mctlon.  and  meeting 
the  standards  of  unemployment  set  forth  in 


this  section  shall  be  entitled  on  application 
to  a  priority  of  consideration  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  designation  as  an  industrial  re- 
development area.";  on  page  7,  line  8.  after 
the  w(H-ds  "United  States",  to  strike  out  "In 
which  be  determines  that  there  exist  the 
largest  number  and  percentage  of  low  in- 
come families,  and"  and  Insert  "which  he 
determines  are  among  the  highest  in  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  low-Income  families, 
and  In  which  there  exists";  in  line  16.  after 
the  word  "area",  to  strike  out  "and";  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "employment",  to  in- 
sert a  conuna  and  "and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  each  such  area  which  has  been 
receiving  public  assistance  from  the  State 
or  States  in  which  such  area  is  located  or 
from  any  municipality  therein";  on  page  8. 
after  line  19,  to  insert  a  new  subsection,  as 
follows : 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  is 
required  (1)  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 4(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951  to  transmit  a  message  to  the 
Congress  identifying  an  article  with  respect 
to  which  a  trade  agreement  has  caused  or 
threatened  to  cause  serious  injury  to  a  domes- 
tic Indvistry,  or  (2)  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  7(c)  of  such  Act  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  stating  why 
he  has  not  made  such  adjustments  in  the 
rates  of  duties,  imposed  such  quotas,  or  made 
such  other  modifications,  as  are  found  and 
reported  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry,  he 
shall  notify  the  Administrator  and  shaU  send 
him  a  copy  of  such  message  or  report." 

On  page  16,  after  line  21,  to  Insert  a  new 
subsection,  as  follows : 

"(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  t>e  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at 
rates  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
State  regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regu- 
latory txxly  determines  that  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  public  facility  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended 
there  Is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  such  serv- 
ice (taking  Into  consideration  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  needs)  which  the  exist- 
ing public  utility  is  not  able  to  meet 
through  Its  existing  facilities  or  through  an 
expansion  which  it  is  prepared  to  under- 
take." 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert  "(f)";  on  page 
19,  after  line  18.  to  insert  a  new  subsection, 
as  follows: 

"(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at 
rates  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
State  regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regu- 
latory body  determines  that  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  public  facility  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  Is  to  be  extended 
there  Is  a  need  for  an  Increase  In  such  serv- 
ice (taking  Into  consideration  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  Is  not  able  to  meet  through 
its  existing  faciUties  or  through  an  expan- 
sion which  it  is  prepared  to  undertake.' 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
to  strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert  "(e)";  on 
page  31.  line  25,  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "Such  payments  shaU  be  made 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirteen  weeks," 
and  insert  "Such  payments  shall  be  made 
only  during  the  period  the  Individual  Is  re- 
ceiving vocational  training  or  retraining 
under  section  16  of  this  Act,  but  not  In  any 
•vent  to  exceed  sixteen  weeks,":  on  page  84, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"Expenditures"  and  Insert  "Expediters";  at 
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the  top  of  pf  86.  to  Ixuart  a  new  Bcctton, 
••  follows: 

"BBCOKO    or    APFLICATIOMS 

"Sac.  30.  The  Admlnlatrator  shall  main- 
tain aa  a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of 
the  Administration  a  list  of  applications 
approved,  which  shall  be  kept  available  for 
public  inspection  during  the  regular  business 
hours  of  the  Administration.  The  following 
Information  shall  be  posted  in  such  list  as 
soon  as  etu:h  application  is  approved:  (1) 
the  name  of  the  applicant  and,  in  the  case 
of  corporate  applications,  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  directors  thereof,  (3)  the  amount 
and  duration  of  the  loan  for  which  appli- 
cation is  made,  (3)  the  purposes  for  which 
the  proceeds  ct  the  loan  are  to  be  used, 
and  (4)  a  general  description  of  the  secu- 
rity offered." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "20"  to  "21";  on  page 
88,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "21"  to  "22";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  change  the 
lectlon  numtav  from  "22"  to  "23";  on  page 
37,  at  the  bttfonlng  of  line  2,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "23"  to  "24";  and.  after 
line  14,  to  iBMTt  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"BSCOaOS   ANS    AUDtr 

**8*c.  28.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
imder  section  6  or  7  of  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  such 
r«olplent  of  the  proceeds  of  such  aMlatance, 
the  total  coat  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  assistance 
la  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  ef- 
fMttve  audit. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller Ueneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  thair  duly  authorized  representatives, 
■hall  iMTe  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  Mtamlnatlon  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  assistance  received  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  7  of  this  Act." 

So  M  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act". 

DBCiJUUTioN  or  puaposc 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  is  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  some  of  our  com- 
munities are  suffering  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; that  such  unemployment  and  under- 
employment cause  hardship  to  many  indi- 
viduals and  their  families  and  detract  from 
the  national  welfare  by  wasting  vital  human 
resources:  that  to  overcome  this  problem 
the  Federal  Government.  In  cooperation  with 
the  states,  should  help  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment to  take  effective  steps  In  plan- 
ning and  financing  their  economic  redevel- 
opment: that  Federal  assistance  to  com- 
munities. Industries,  enterprises,  and  indi- 
viduals in  areas  needing  redevelopment 
ahould  enable  such  areas  to  achieve  lasting 
Improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic 
prosperity  by  the  establishment  of  stable 
and  diversified  local  economies;  and  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  should  be  created 
by  developing  and  expanding  new  and  exist- 
ing facilities  and  resources  without  sub- 
stantially reducing  employment  In  other 
areaa  of  the  United  Statee. 


AaXA   aZDXVXLOPMXNT  AOMIMIBTaATION 

Sac.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thlf  Act.  there  Is  hereby  established, 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  an  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. Such  Administration  shall  be  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  an  Administra- 
tor (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Admin- 
istrator") who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  (20,000  per  annum. 

AOViaOST    BOABO 

Sic.  4.  (a)  To  advise  the  Administrator  In 
the  performance  of  functions  authorized  by 
this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  created 
an  Area  Redevelopment  Advisory  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
which  shall  consist  of  the  following  mem- 
bers, all  ex  officio:  the  Administrator  as 
Chairman:  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture: 
Commerce:  Defense;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Interior:  Labor:  and  Treasury;  the 
Administrators  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  and  Small  Business  Administration; 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization. 

The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time 
Invite  the  participation  of  officials  of  other 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  interested 
in  the  functions  herein  authorized.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an  offi- 
cer of  his  agtincy  to  act  for  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  with  respect  to  any  matur 
there  considered. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a 
National  Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  members  and  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor,  management, 
agriculture,  and  the  public  In  general.  From 
the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee 
the  Administrator  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man. Such  Committee,  or  any  duly  estab- 
lished subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  reconunendations  to  the 
Administrator  relative  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  duties  under  this  Act.  Such  Commit- 
tee shall  hold  not  less  than  two  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  call  together  and  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  various  parties  in  In- 
terest from  any  Industry,  Including  agricul- 
ture, which  has  been  a  primary  source  of 
high  levels  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment in  the  several  areas  designated  by 
the  Administrator  as  redevelopment  areas. 
The  Administrator  may  also  call  upon  rep- 
resentatives of  Interested  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  transportation  and  other  in- 
dustries, to  participate  In  any  conference 
convened  under  authority  of  this  subsec- 
tion whenever  he  determines  that  such  par- 
ticipation would  contribute  to  a  solution  of 
the  problems  creating  such  unemployment 
or  underemployment.  The  representatives 
at  any  such  conference  shall  consider  with 
and  may  recommend  to  the  Administrator 
plans  and  programs  to  further  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
dustry with  respect  to  which  the  conference 
was  convened. 

KKDEVBLOPMKNT     ASXAB 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  desig- 
nate aa  "industrial  redevelopment  areas" 
those  indxutrial  areas  within  the  United 
States  In  which  he  determines  that  there 
has  existed  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
There  shall  be  Included  among  the  areas  so 
designated  any  Industrial  area — 

(1)  where  the  rate  of  unemployment,  ex- 
cluding unemployment  due  primarily  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently  0 
per  centum  or  more  and  has  averaged  at 
least  6  per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time 


periods  specified  In  subparagraph  (2)  below; 
and 

(2)  where  the  annual  average  rate  of  un- 
employment has  been  at  least — 

(A)  50  per  centxun  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(B)  76  per  centimi  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  years. 
Any  industrial  area  in  which  a  substantial 
part  of  the  employment  is  or  most  recently 
was  in  an  Industry  adversely  affected  by 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  reported  to  the  Administrator  un- 
der subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  and 
meeting  the  standards  of  unemployment  set 
forth  in  this  section  shall  be  entitled  on 
application  to  a  priority  of  consideration  by 
the  Administrator  for  designation  as  an  in- 
dustrial redevelopment  area. 

(b)  The  Adminlatrator  shall  also  designate 
as  "rural  redevel^^ent  areas"  those  rural 
areas  within  the  United  States  which  he  de- 
termines are  among  the  highest  in  numbers 
and  percentages  of  low-income  families,  and 
In  which  there  exists  a  condition  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. In  making  the  dealgnatlons 
under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  factors, 
the  number  of  low-income  farm  families  In 
the  various  rural  areas  of  the  United  States, 
the  proportion  that  such  low-Income  families 
are  to  the  total  farm  families  of  each  of  such 
areas,  the  relationship  of  the  Income  levels 
of  the  families  In  each  such  area  to  the  gen- 
eral levels  of  income  in  the  United  Statea.  the 
current  and  prospective  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  each  such  area,  the  avallabllUy  of 
manpower  in  each  such  area  for  supplemen- 
tal employment,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  each  such  area  which  has  been 
receiving  public  assistance  from  the  State  or 
States  in  which  such  area  Is  located  or  from 
any  municipality  therein. 

(c)  In  making  the  determinations  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  be  guided,  but  not  conclusively  gov- 
erned, by  pertinent  studies  made,  and  infor- 
mation and  data  collected  or  compiled,  by  (1) 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  (2)  State  and 
local  governments,  (3)  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  (4)  private  organizations. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
are  respectively  authorized  to  conduct  such 
special  studies,  obtain  such  information,  and 
compile  and  furnish  to  the  Administrator 
such  data  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  determinations  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  reimbiu-se, 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  foregoing  offi- 
cers for  any  expenditures  Incurred  by  them 
under  this  section. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "redevel- 
opment area"  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Administrator  as  an  industrial  redevel- 
opment area  or  a  nu-al  redevelopment  area, 
and  may  Include  one  or  more  counties,  or  one 
or  more  municipalities,  or  a  part  of  a  county 
or  municipality. 

(f)  In  any  case  In  which  the  President  Is 
required  (1)  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 4(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1961  to  transmit  a  message  to  the 
Congress  Identifying  an  article  with  respect 
to  which  a  trade  agreement  has  caused  or 
threatened  to  cause  serious  Injvu-y  to  a  do- 
mestic indxistry,  or  (2)  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  7(c)  of  such  Act  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  stating 
why  he  has  not  made  such  adjustments  in  the 
rates  of  duties,  imposed  such  quotas,  or 
made  such  other  modifications,  as  are  found 
and  reported  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try, he  shall  notify  the  Admlnlstxator  and 
shall  send  him  a  copy  of  such  message  or 
report. 

LOANS    AND   PABTICXPATIONB 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorize 
to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness  and 
to  make  loans  (including  Immediate  partici- 
pations therein)  to  aid  In  flanclng  any  pro- 
ject within  a  redevelopment  area  for  the 
ptvchase  or  development  of  land  and  facili- 
ties (Including  machinery  and  equipment) 
for  industrial  usage,  for  the  construction  of 
new  factory  buildings,  for  rehabilitation  of 
abandoned  or  unoccupied  factory  buildings, 
or  for  the  alteration,  conversion,  or  enlarge- 
OMnt  of  any  existing  buildings  for  industrial 
use.  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  for  working  capital,  ot  to  assist  es- 
tablishments relocating  them  one  area  to 
another  when  such  assistance  will  result  In 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  increasing  unemployment. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  determines,  subject,  however, 
to  the  following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

(1)  The  toUl  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
participations  (Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  ouUUndlng  at  any 
one  Ume  under  thu  section  (A)  with  respect 
to  projects  in  Industrial  redevelopment  %x9tA 
ahsll  not  exceed  1100,000,000.  and  (B)  with 
respect  to  projects  In  rural  redevelopment 
areas  shall  not  exceed  •100.000.000; 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (o), 
such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only  to 
uppllcanU,  both  private  and  public  (Includ- 
ing Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
InBtrumentality  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  In  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  is  located,  and  which  agency  or  In- 
strumentality Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  in  such 
State  or  subdivision; 

( 3 )  The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  is  reasonably  calculated  to 
provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  the  revelopment  area  wherein  it  is.  or 
will  be.  located; 

(4)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  is  not  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms; 

(5)  No  locms  shall  be  nude  unless  it  is 
determined  that  an  Immediate  participation 
is  not  available; 

(6)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  un- 
less it  is  determined  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment; 

(7)  Subject  to  secUon  12(5)  of  this  Act, 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extensions 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  pe- 
riod of  exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than 
thirty  years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be 
purchased  hereunder:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoltig  restrictions  on  maturities  shall 
not  apply  to  securities  or  obligations  re- 
ceived by  the  Administrator  as  a  claimant 
In  bankruptcy  or  equitable  reorganisation 
or  as  a  creditor  in  other  proceedings  attend- 
ant upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or  if 
extension  at  renewal  for  additional  periods, 
not  to  exceed,  however,  a  total  of  ten  years, 
will  aid  In  the  orderly  liquidation  of  such 
loan  or  of  such  evidence  of  indebtedness; 

(8>  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
the  Administrator  on  funds  obtained  from 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided 
In  section  0  of  this  Act,  plus  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum:  Provided.  That  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  oentima 
per  annum  of  the  outstcmdlng  principal 
amount  of  any  loan  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  allocated  from  the  payments 
received  by  the  Administrator  In  the  form 
of  interest  on  such  lo«m  to  a  sinking  fund 
to  cover  losses  on  loans  under  this  section; 

(9)  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65 
per  centimi  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
applicant  (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  acquir- 
ing or  developing  land  and  faculties  (in- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment),  and  of 
constructing,  altering,  converting,  rehabili- 
tating, or  enlarging  the  building  or  build- 
ings of  the  particular  project  and  shall, 
among  others,  be  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sxifflcient  to 
pay  such  aggregate  cost; 

(B)  That  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
such  aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  community  or 
area  organization  which  Is  nongovernmen- 
tal In  character,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a 
loan: 

(C)  That  in  extending  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  secUon  with  respect  to  an 
Industrial  or  rural  redevelopment  area,  the 
Administrator  shall  require  that  not  less 
than  ft  per  centum  of  the  agsregate  cost  of 
the  project  for  which  such  loan  is  made 
•hall  be  supplied  by  nongovernmental 
■ouroes; 

(D)  That  any  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance extended  under  this  section  in  con- 
nection with  a  particular  project  shall  be 
repayable  only  after  other  loans  made  In 
connection  with  such  project  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  have  been  repaid 
in  full.  If  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
extended  under  this  section  is  secured,  its 
security  shall  be  subordinate  and  Inferior 
to  the  lien  or  liens  securing  other  loazus 
made  in  connection  with  the  same  project. 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  the  econc»nlc  development  of  the 
area  and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any 
agency,  instrumentality,  or  local  political 
subdivision  thereof,  that  the  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought  is  con- 
sistent with  such  program:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws 
of  the  State  or  local  political  subdivision  in 
which  the  project  would  be  located. 

(c)  If  there  is  no  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality in  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  qualified  to  approve  applicants  for 
assistance  under  this  section  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  upon  determining  that 
any  area  in  such  State  Is  a  redevelopment 
area,  appoint  a  local  redevelopment  commit- 
tee (hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  "local  com- 
mittee") to  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
seven  residents  of  such  area  who,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  are  representative  of  labor,  com- 
mercial. Industrial,  and  agricultural  groups, 
and  of  the  residents  generally  of  such  area. 
In  appointing  any  such  local  committee,  the 
Administrator  may  include  therein  members 
of  any  existing  local  redevelopment  commit- 
tees. Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
In  connection  with  projects  located  in  a  re- 
development area,  for  which  a  local  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  extended  only  to  applicants, 
both  private  and  public  (including  Indian 
tribes),  which  have  been  approved  by  such 
local  ocHnmittee. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  raised 
under  section  9  of  this  Act,  not  more  than 


•lOOXMO.OOO  dull  be  deposited  in  a  revolv- 
ing fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  under  this  section 
With  respect  to  projects  In  Industrial  rede- 
velopment areas,  and  not  more  than  •100.- 
000,000  shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving 
fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpoee  of 
making  loans  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  projects  In  rural  redevelopment 
areas. 

LOANS  POa  PUBLIC  PAcn.mxs 
Sac.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  In- 
dian tribe,  or  private  or  public  organization 
or  association  representUig  any  redevelop- 
ment area  or  part  thereof,  the  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  assist  in 
financing  the  purchase  or  development  of 
land  for  public  facility  usage,  and  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expan- 
sion, or  improvement  of  public  facilities 
within  any  redevelopment  area,  if  he  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment In  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  such  project  U,  or  will  be,  located, 
and  will  tend  to  improve  the  opportunities 
in  such  area  for  the  successful  esubllsh- 
ment  or  expansion  of  industrial  or  commer- 
cial planu  or  facilities: 

(3)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms; 

(8)  th«  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
projecta  are  adequate  to  Ineure  the  comple- 
tion thereof;  and 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expeeUtlon  of 
repayment. 

(b)  No  loan  under  this  seotloa  shall  be 
for  an  amount  In  excess  of  60  par  centum 
of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  such  loan  is  made.  Subject  to  section 
12(6),  the  msturlty  date  of  any  such  loan 
shall  be  not  later  than  forty  years  after 
the  date  such  loan  Is  made.  Any  such 
loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  Administrator  on 
funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  in  section  9  of  this  Act, 
plus  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(c)  In  making  any  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  require  that 
not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  the  project  for  which  such  loan  is 
made  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State  (in- 
cluding any  pohtlcal  subdivision  thereof) 
within  which  such  project  is  to  be  located  as 
equity  capital,  or  as  a  loan.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  participation  required  un- 
der this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular project,  the  Administrator  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  State  or  local  government,  and  to  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  residents  of  the  re- 
development area,  within  which  such  proj- 
ect is  to  be  located. 

(d)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section  in 
connection  with  a  particular  project  shall 
be  repayable  only  after  other  loans  made  in 
connection  with  such  project  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  have  t>een  re- 
paid in  full.  If  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  is  secured,  its  security  shall  be  sub- 
ordinate and  inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens  se- 
curing other  loans  made  in  connection  with 
the  same  project. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at 
ratee  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
State  regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regu- 
latory body  determines  that  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  public  facility  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended 
there  is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  such  serv- 
ice (taking  Into  consideration  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  needs)  which  the  existing 
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publlo  utility  It  not  able  to  meet  through  Its 
^^«««m  faoUltlas  or  through  an  e»|»nrton 
whlcb  It  la  prepared  to  undertake. 

(f)  Of  the  fundi  authorized  to  be  ralaed 
under  section  0  of  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$100,000,000  shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolT- 
Ing  fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  »T^^*f«"g  loans  under  this  section. 

oaAMTi  FO>  FUBUC  rAciums 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  con- 
duct studies  of  needs  In  the  various  re- 
development areas  throughout  the  United 
States  for,  and  the  probable  cost  of,  land 
acquisition  or  development  for  public  fa- 
cility usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  expansion,  or  Improve- 
ment of  useful  public  facilities  within 
such  areas,  and  may  receive  proposals  from 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
Indian  tribe,  or  private  or  public  organiza- 
tion or  association  representing  any  redevel- 
opment area,  or  part  thereof,  relating  to 
land  acquisition  or  development  for  public 
facility  usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  expansion,  or  Improve- 
ment of  public  facilities  within  any  such 
area.  Any  such  proposal  shall  contain  plans 
showing  the  project  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken, the  cost  thereof,  and  the  contribu- 
tions proposed  to  be  made  to  such  coat  by 
the  entity  making  the  proposal.  The  Ad- 
ministrator, in  consultation  with  such  en- 
tity, is  suthorlzed  to  modify  all  or  any  part 
of  such  proposal. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a 
proposal  received  by  him  under  this  section, 
may  make  grants  to  any  State,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof.  Indian  tribe,  or  private 
or  public  organization  or  association  repre- 
senting any  redevelopment  area,  or  part 
thereof,  for  land  acquisition  or  development 
for  public  facility  vuage,  and  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion, 
or  Improvement  of  public  facilities  within  a 
redevelopment  area,  if  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  In  the  redevelopment 
area  wherein  such  project  is,  or  will  be,  lo- 
cated, and  will  tend  to  Improve  the  oppor- 
tunities In  such  area  for  the  successful  es- 
tablishment or  expansion  of  Industrial  or 
commercial  plants  or  facilities: 

(2)  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  such  grant  Is  requested  In 
proportion  to  Its  ability  so  to  contribute; 
and 

(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  it  is,  or  will 
be,  located,  and  there  Is  little  probability 
that  such  project  can  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  grant  under  this 
section. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  funds  which  can  be 
practicably  obtained  from  other  sources  (in- 
cluding a  loan  under  section  7  of  this  Act) 
for  such  project,  and  the  amount  which  Is 
necessary  to  insiire  the  completion  thereof. 

(CI  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  supervision  of  carrying  out 
of  projects  with  respect  to  which  grants  are 
made  under  this  section  so  as  to  insure  that 
Federal  funds  are  not  wasted  or  dissipated. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at 
rates  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
State  regulatory  body,  unless  the  State 
regulatory  body  determines  that  In  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  public  facility  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  Is  to  be  extended 
there  is  a  need  for  an  Increase  in  such  serv- 
ice    (taking    Into    consideration    reasonably 


foreseeable  future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  Is  not  able  to  meet  through 
its  existing  facilities  or  through  an  expan- 
sion Which  It  Is  prepared  to  undertake. 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  tVS.OOO.OOO  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grunts  under  this  section. 

rUNDS   rOB   liOANS 

8xc.  0.  To  obtain  funds  for  loans  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Issue  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  notes  and  ob- 
ligation for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  be  in  such  forms  and  denomi- 
nations, have  such  nutturities.  and  be  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  such 
rate  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  current 
average  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes 
or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  Issued 
under  this  section  and  for  such  purpose  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  iasued  under  such  Act 
are  extended  to  include  any  purchases  of 
such  notes  and  other  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  section.  All 
redemptions,  pvu-chases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  sha.l  be  treated  In  every 
respect  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

INrOSMATION 

Sec.  10.  The  Admlnlstrstor  shall  aid  re- 
development areas  by  furnishing  to  In- 
terested individuals,  communities,  industries, 
and  enterprises  within  such  areas  any  assist- 
ance, technical  Information,  market  re- 
search, or  other  forms  of  assistance.  Infor- 
mation,  or  advice  which  are  obtainable  from 
the  various  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  tho  Federal  Oovernment 
and  which  Jvould  be  xiseful  in  alleviating 
conditions  of  excessive  unemployment  or 
underemployment  within  such  areas.  The 
Administrator  shall  furnish  the  procure- 
ment divisions  of  the  various  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  with  a  list  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  business  firms 
which  are  located  In  redevelopment  areas 
and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining  Oov- 
ernment contracts  for  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services,  and  designating  the 
supplies  and  services  3Uch  firms  are  engaged 
In  providing. 

TECHNICAI.    ASSISTANCX 

Ssc.  11.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  areas  "vhlch 
he  has  designated  as  redevelopment  areas 
under  this  Act.  Such  assistance  shall  In- 
clude studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and  de- 
veloping potentialities  for,  economic  growth 
of  such  areas.  Such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Administrator  through  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  or  through  the  employment 
of  private  Individuals,  partnerships,  firms, 
corporations,  or  siiltable  Institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  Into  for  such  purpose. 
Appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $4,500,000  annually. 


Fowns  or  administxatob 
Sec.    13.  In   performing   his   duties   under 
this    Act.    the    Administrator    is    authorized 


(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to 
the  civU  service  and  classification  laws, 
select,  employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers,  employees,  attor- 
neys, and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
define  their  authority  and  duties,  provide 
bonds  for  them  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine,  and  pay  the 
costs  of  qualification  of  certain  of  them  as 
notaries  public; 

(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as 
he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  information, 
sviggestions.  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Administrator; 

(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit.  In  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection With  the  payment  of  loans  made 
under  this  Act.  and  collect  or  compromise  all 
obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  such  loans 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection; 

(A)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re« 
new  any  loan  made  under  this  Act.  beyond 
the  periods  stated  In  such  loan  or  In  this  Act. 
for  additional  periods  not  to  exceed  ten 
years.  If  such  extension  or  renewal  will  aid 
In  the  orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan: 

(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Improve, 
modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop« 
erty  conveyed  to,  or  otherwise  acquired  by. 
him  In  connection  with  the  payment  of  loans 
made  under  this  Act; 

(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General,  all 
claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to  him 
in  connection  with  loans  made  under  this 
Act.  This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtain 
deficiency  Judgments  or  otherwise  In  the  case 
of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Administrator. 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  6),  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  of  hazard  insurance  or  to  any 
purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  a  result  of  loans  made  under 
this  Act  If  the  premium  therefor  or  the 
amount  thereof  does  not  exceed  $1.0(X).  The 
power  to  convey  and  to  execute.  In  the  name 
of  the  Administrator,  deeds  of  conveyance, 
deeds  of  release,  assignments  and  satisfac- 
tions of  mortgages,  and  any  other  written 
Instrxunent  relating  to  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  any  Interest  therein  acquired  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  by  any  ofDcer  or  agent  appointed 
by  him  for  that  purpose  without  the  execu- 
tion of  any  express  delegation  of  power  or 
power  of  attorney; 

(8)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible) ,   whenever  deemed  necessary 
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or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
authorised  in  sections  0  and  7  of  thU  Act; 

(9)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
In  him,  take  any  and  all  actions,  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  servicing,  com- 
promising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  other- 
wise administratively  dealing  with  or  realiz- 
ing on  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
procure  the  temporary  (not  In  excess  of  six 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  including  stenographic 
reporting  services,  by  contract  or  appoint- 
ment, and  In  such  cases  such  service  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classifications  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  stenographic  reporting  services  by  organ- 
izations, without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5):  any  Indi- 
vidual so  employed  may  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem.  and. 
while  such  Individual  Is  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed transportation  and  not  to  exceed  $15 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses;  and 

(11)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TXXMINATION   OT  KLICniLrrT   FOR   rDRTHES 
ASSISTANCE 

Sxc.  13.  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  that  employment  conditions 
Within  any  area  previously  designated  by  him 
as  a  redevelopment  area  have  changed  to 
such  an  extent  that  such  urea  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  such  designation  under  section  5 
Of  this  Act,  no  further  asiiistance  shall  be 
granted  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
area  and.  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  such 
area  shall  not  be  considered  a  redevelopment 
area:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  ( 1 )  prevent  any  such  area  from 
again  being  designated  a  reduvelopment  area 
under  section  5  of  this  Act  if  the  Administra- 
tor determines  It  to  be  eligible  under  such 
section,  or  (2)  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
tracts or  undertakings  wlUi  respect  to  such 
area  which  were  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the 
Administrator  that  such  area  no  longer  qual- 
ifies as  a  redevelopment  area.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  keep  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  and 
Interested  State  or  local  agencies,  advised  at 
all  times  of  any  changes  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  the  designation  of  any  area. 

UKBAN     XENXWAI. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"IKOUSTXIAI,   KEOEVELOPMENT  ARKAS    UNDEX  TUX 
AKEA    REDEVELOPMENT    ACT 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  When  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administrator  certifies  to  the  Adminis- 
trator (1)  that  any  county,  city,  or  other 
munclpality  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
'municipality')  Is  situated  ir.  an  area  desig- 
nated under  section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  as  an  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment area,  and  (2)  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  with  assistance  provided 
under  such  Act  and  other  undertakings  the 
area  will  be  able  to  achieve  more  than  tempo- 
rary Improvement  in  its  economic  develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
agency  In  any  such  municipality  under  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide  such 
financial  assistance  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  or  limitations 
of  section  110(c)  that  the  project  area  l>e 
clearly  predominantly  residential  in  charac- 


ter or  that  It  be  redeveloped  for  predominant- 
ly residential  uses;  but  no  such  assistance 
shall  be  provided  In  any  area  If  such  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  It  will  assist  In 
relocating  business  operations  from  one  area 
to  another  when  such  assistance  will  result 
In  substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  orig- 
inal location  by  Increasing  unemployment. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  Involv- 
ing a  project  area  Including  primarily  in- 
dustrial or  conunerclal  structures  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  the  area. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  include  provi- 
sions permitting  the  disposition  of  any  land 
In  the  project  area  designated  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial uses  to  any  public  agency  or  non- 
profit corporation  for  subsequent  diEi>ositlon 
as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such  public 
agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  land  In  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan:  Provided.  That  any  disposi- 
tion of  such  land  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  not  less  than  its  fair  value  for  uses 
In  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  purchasers 
from  or  les&ees  of  such  public  agency  or 
corporation,  and  their  assignees,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assume  the  obligations  Imposed 
under  section  105(b) . 

"(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  exercise  the  authority  vested  in 
him  under  this  section  for  the  completion 
of  such  project,  notwithstanding  any  deter- 
mination made  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  that  the  area  in  which  the  project 
Is  located  may  no  longer  be  an  Industrial 
redevelopment  area  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act." 

(b)  The  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 110(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "such  projects"  the  following: 
"(including  projects  assisted  under  section 
112of  thlstlUe)". 

TTHBAN   PLANNINO   GRANTS 

Sec.  15.  The  second  sentence  of  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
adalng  the  following  in  clause  (2)  after  the 
words  "decennial  census  which";  "(I)  are 
situated  in  areas  designated  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Administrator  under  section 
6(a(  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  In- 
dustrial redevelopment  areas,  or  (11)". 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  shall 
determine  the  vocational  training  or  retrain- 
ing needs  of  unemployed  individuals  residing 
in,  or  who  were  last  employed  In,  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
with  existing  State  and  local  agencies  and 
officials  In  charge  of  existing  programs  relat- 
ing to  vocational  training  and  retraining  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  facilities 
and  services  of  such  agencies  are  made  fully 
available  to  such  Individuals. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  additional  facilities  or  services  are 
needed  in  the  area  to  meet  the  vocational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  Indi- 
viduals, he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
shall  provide  assistance,  including  financial 
assistance  when  necessary,  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  vocational  educational  agency  In 
the  provision  of  such  additional  facilities  or 
services.  If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  voca- 
tional educational  agency  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  and  services  needed,  he 


may,  after  consultation  with  such  agency, 
provide  for  the  same  by  agreement  or  contract 
with  public  or  private  educational  insti- 
tutions: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  arrange  to  provide  any  necessary 
technical  assistance  for  setting  up  appren- 
ticeship, journeyman,  and  other  job  train- 
ing needed  In  the  area:  Provided  further, 
That  any  vocational  training  or  retraining 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  designed 
to  enable  unemployed  Individuals  to  qualify 
for  new  employment  In  the  redevelopment 
area  In  which  they  reside  or  were  last  em- 
ployed. 

RETAINING   BTTBSISTXNCE   PATMKNT8 

Sec.  17.   (a)   The    Secretary    of    Labor    In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  shall,  on 
behalf    of    the    United    States,    enter    Into 
agreements  with  States  in  which  redevelop- 
ment areas  are  located,  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such 
States   for   the   purpose   of   enabling   such 
States,    as   agents   of   the   United   States,   to 
make  weekly  retraining  payments  to  unem- 
ployed Individuals  residing  within  such  re- 
development areas  who  are  not  entitled  to 
unemployment  compensation  ( either  because 
their   unemployment  compensation   benefits 
have  been  exhausted  or  because  they  were 
not  Insured  for  such  compensation)  and  who 
have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  be  undergoing  vocational  training  or  re- 
training under  section  16  of  this  Act.    Such 
payments  shall  be   made  only  during  the 
period  the  Individual  is  receiving  vocational 
training  or  retraining  under  section  16  of  this 
Act,  but  not  in  any  event  to  exceed  sixteen 
weeks,  and  the  amounts  of  such  payments 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  average 
weekly    unemployment    compensation    pay- 
ment  payable   In   the   SUte   making   such 
payments. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  of  Labor  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  jointly  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  section  16  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  ,not  In  excess  of 
|10,000,(X)0.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

PXNALTrxS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  statement 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully 
overvalues  any  security,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  applicant 
any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal,  de- 
ferment of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance, release,  or  substitution  of  security 
therefore,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Administrator, 
or  for  the  purpKjse  of  obtaining  money,  prop- 
erty, or  anything  of  value,  under  this  Act. 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  imprisonment  lor  not  more  than 
five  years,  cm-  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Administrator  (1)  embezzles, 
abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies 
any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things 
of  value,  whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him,  or  (2)  with 
Intent  to  defraud  the  Administrator  or  any 
other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  In- 
dividual, or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or 
examiner  of  the  Administration,  makes  any 
false  entry  in  any  book,  report,  or  statement 
of  or  to  the  Administrator,  or  without  being 
duly  authorized,  draws  any  order  or  Issues, 
puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  debenture, 
bond,  or  other  obligation,  or  draft,  bill  of  ex- 
change, mortgage.  Judgment,  or  decree 
thereof,  or  (3)  with  Intent  to  defraud  par- 
ticipates, shares,  receives  directly  or  In- 
directly any  money,  profit,  property,  or  bene- 
fit through  any  transaction,  loan,  commis- 
sion, contract,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Administrator,  or  (4)  gives  any  unauthor- 
ized   Information    concerning    any    future 
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»ctlon  or  plan  ot  the  AdminUtrator  which 
might  affect  the  value  of  »ecuriaes.  or  hav- 
ing aVMh.  knowledge,  InvesU  or  gpeculate*, 
directly  or  IndlrecUy.  in  the  sectiritlee  or 
property  ot  any  company  or  corporation  re- 
ceiving loan*  or  other  aaslstance  from  the 
Admlnlatrator,  shall  be  pxinUhed  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

EMPLOTMKNT  OF  DPTOrmS  AND  ADMINI8- 
TmATIVX    EMPIX)TII» 

8»c.  19.  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  Act  to  any  business 
enterprise  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  of- 
ficers of  such  business  enterprise  (1)  certify 
to  the  Administrator  the  names  of  any  attor- 
neys, agents,  or  other  persons  engaged  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  business  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  applications  made  to 
the  AdmlnlsUator  for  assistance  of  any  sort, 
and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such 
person:  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement  bind- 
ing any  such  business  enterprise  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  any  assistance  is  rendered 
by  the  AdminUtrator  to  such  business  en- 
terprise, to  refrain  from  employing,  tender- 
ing any  office  or  employment  to.  or  retaining 
for  professional  services,  any  person  who, 
on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part 
thereof  was  rendered,  or  within  one  year 
prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an  of- 
ficer, attorney,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, occupying  a  position  or  en- 
gaging In  activities  which  the  Administra- 
tor shall  have  determined  Involve  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

KXCORD    or    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  20.  The  Administrator  shall  maintain 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the 
Administration  a  list  of  applications  ap- 
proved, which  shall  be  kept  available  for 
public  Inspection  during  the  regular  busi- 
ness hours  of  the  Administration.  The  fol- 
lowing information  shall  be  posted  in.  such 
list  as  soon  as  each  application  Is  approved: 

(1)  the  name  of  the  applicant  and.  In  the 
case  of  corporate  applications,  the  names  of 
the  officers  and  directors  thereof.  (2)  the 
amount  and  duration  of  the  loan  for  which 
application  Is  made.  (3)  the  purposes  for 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be 
used,  and  (4)  a  general  description  of  the 
security  offered. 

PRZVAILING     EATE     OF     WAGE     AND     FORTT-HOUR 
WEEK 

Sec.  21.  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  a«  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  under- 
taken by  public  applicants  assisted  under 
this  Act  (1)  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  no 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  the  same  type 
of  work  on  similar  construction  in  the  Im- 
mediate locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  August  30,  1935    (Davis-Bacon  Act),  and 

(2)  shall  be  employed  not  more  thaiv  forty 
hours  in  any  one  week  unless  the  employee 
receives  wages  for  his  employment  In  excess 
of  the  hours  specified  above  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regu- 
lar rate  at  which  he  la  employed. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

SBC.  22.  The  Administrator  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  of  his  operations  under  this 
Act  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900.  Such  report 
shall  be  printed,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of 
the  year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  such  report  is  made.  Such  report 
shall  show,  among  other  things,  (1)  the 
number  and  size  of  Government  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  lervlcea 
placed  with  business  firms  located  In  rede- 
velopment areas,  and  (2)    the  amount  and 


diiratlon  of  employment  resulting  from  such 
contracts.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  various  dep«rtments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  services  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Administrator  such  Information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  23.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

XraE   OF    OTHER   FACILITIES 

Sec.  24.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  activi- 
ties and  minimize  expense  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall,  to  the  extent  priictlcable  and  with  their 
consent,  use  the  available  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  agencies  and  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out.  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental  to  any 
existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

RECORDS    AND    AXTDFT 

Sec  25.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  6  or  7  of  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. Including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  re- 
cipient of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  assistance  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  assistance  received  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  7  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff  in  addition  to 
the  number  permitted  by  the  rule  be 
privileged  to  be  present  In  the  Chamber 
to  give  help  and  advice  to  Members  of 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd] 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  Is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator.  I  should  like  to  offer  my 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
at  this  time,  so  that  it  will  be  before  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 


be  printed  in  the  Record  without 
reading.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  is  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Area 
Assistance  Act  of  1959'. 

"declaration  of  purpose 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that,  even 
during  periods  of  prosperity  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  some  of  our  communities  suffer 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment: 
that  such  unemployment  causes  hardship  to 
many  Individuals  and  their  families  and  de- 
tracts from  the  national  welfare  by  wasting 
vital  human  resources;  that  to  overcome  this 
problem  the  Federal  Government.  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  States,  should  help  areas  of 
substantial  a»id  persistent  unemployment  to 
Uke  effective  steps  In  planning  and  financ- 
ing their  economic  development;  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  should  enable  communities 
to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  and  decrease 
economic  vulnerability  by  the  establishment 
of  stable  and  diversified  local  economies: 
and  that  new  employment  opportunities 
should  be  created  rather  than  merely  trans- 
ferred from  one  community  to  another. 

"authority  of  secretary  of  coumerce 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary,  may 
designate  as  an  area  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  any  area  certified  as 
eligible  for  such  designation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

"(b)  To  assist  areas  In  the  United  States 
designated  as  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  the  SecreUry  Is  au- 
thorized— 

"(1)  to  make  granU  for  technical  assist- 
ance for  such  areas  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  106  (a)  of  thU  Act; 
and 

"(2)  to  provide  loans  for  such  areas  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
107  of  this  Act. 

"(c)   The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized— 

"(1)  to  extend  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  all  areas  In  the 
United  States  (Including  Puerto  Rico)  In 
promoting  the  more  effetclve  use  of  local  re- 
sources. In  the  esUbllshment  of  new  indus- 
tries based  on  local  resources,  and  in  the  •«- 
pansion  of  existing  Industries:  such  coop- 
eration to  tx  provided  through  technical  ad- 
vice and  consultation  and,  when  necessary, 
through  the  conduct  of  fl?eclal  studies; 

"(2)  to  decrease,  through  grants  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
106(b)  of  this  Act,  the  economic  vulnera- 
bility of  towns  predominantly  dependent  on 
one  Industry,  small  towns  which  could  serve 
as  centers  for  economic  diversification  of 
rural  areas  of  underemployment,  and  rural 
low-Income  areas  by  helping  them  develop 
manufacturing,  processing,  and  other  activi- 
ties calculated  to  diversify  and  improve  their 
economics;  and 

"(3)  to  coordinate  his  functions  under  this 
Act  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  officials  administering  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  local  economic  con- 
ditions. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  Act:  (1)  The  term 
"United  States"  Includes  the  several  SUtes, 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia:  (2)  the  term  "State"  refers  to 
an  Individual  State,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (3)  the  term 
"loan"  Includes  loans,  immediate  participa- 
tion In  loans,  and  purchase  of  evidences  of 
indebtedness. 
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"aVTBOUTT  OF  SaCRKTART  OF  LABOR 

"Sac.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  from  time  to  time,  or  upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  certify  the  existence  of  areas 
eligible  for  designation  as  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  whenever  he 
finds  on  the  basis  of  available  labor  force 
data,  or  studies  which  he  Initiates  when  he 
deems  necessary,  that — 

"(1)  the  rate  of  unemploj^ment  in  the 
area,  excluding  unemployment  due  fn-lmarlly 
to  temporary  or  seasonal  factors.  Is  currently 
6  per  centum  and  has  averaged  at  least  6 
per  cent\un  for  the  qualifying  time  periods 
specified  In  (2)  below;  and 

"(2)  the  annual  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment In  the  area  has  been  at  least — 

"(A)  60  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  fotur  of  the  preceding  five  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(B)  76  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(C)  100  percentum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years:  and 

"(3)  nonagrlcultural  employment  In  the 
area  has  declined,  or  has  ahown  a  smaller 
Increase  than  In  the  country  as  a  whole, 
during  the  preceding  five  calendar  years: 
Provided,  That  no  area  shall  be  excluded  by 
the  requirement  of  this  subsection  if  the 
annual  average  rate  of  unemployment  In 
that  area  for  three  of  the  last  four  years  ex- 
ceeds 8  per  centum. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  labor  market  areas 
for  which  appropriate  historical  labor  force 
data  have  not  been  complhHl.  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  certify  as  eligible  for  oeslgna- 
tion  as  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  those  areas  In  which  the  un- 
employment rate  and  duration,  based  on  a 
survey  of  available  labor  force  data,  gen- 
erally equals  or  exceeds  the  rate  and  dura- 
tion specified  In  section  102  ( a ) . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also 
certify  under  subsection  (s)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  the  existence  of  elii^lble  areas  upon 
request  of  any  appropriate  State  government 
agency.  Instrumentality,  or  political  sub- 
division 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
upon  request  and  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  studies  are  need<Kl.  to  undertake, 
or  to  provide  assistance  to  others  In  studies 
of  the  size,  characteristics,  skills,  adaptabil- 
ity, occupational  potentialities,  and  related 
aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  an  area  certified 
under  section  102. 

"(e)  When  skUls  of  the  labor  force  In  an 
area  designated  under  section  101  are  not 
such  as  to  facilitate  full  utilization  of  the 
human  resources  in  such  area,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  advice  and 
technical  assistance  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  program  to  Improve  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  labor  force. 

"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  a  need  for  vocational  education  serv- 
ices In  an  area  designated  under  section  101 
and  when  such  area  has  sn  economic  de- 
velopment program  as  provided  In  section 
107  (b)  (0).  he  is  authorized  to  assist  In- 
terested agencies  to  determine  the  vocation- 
al training  needs  of  unemployed  Individuals 
residing  in  the  area,  and  he  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  vocational  training  or  retraining 
requirements  of  the  area.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Is  authorized  to 
provide  Mslstance,  including  financial  as- 
sistanos  when  necessary  or  appropriate,  to 
the  State  vocational  education  agency  in  the 
provision  of  such  services  in  the  area. 

"AXrrHORITT   or   BOXIUNO   and   home   nNSNCB 
AOMINXSTlATOm 

"8k.  103.  TlUe  I  of  the  Houslnf  Aet  of 
1948.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  the 


foUowlng  new  heading  and  section  at  the  end 
of  tlUel: 

"  'AREAS  OP  SUBSTANTIAL  AND  PCRSXBTXNT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

"  'Sec.  112.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce certifies  to  the  Administrator  ( 1 )  that 
any  county,  city,  <»■  other  municipality  (re- 
ferred to  as  'municipality'  in  this  section) 
Is  situated  in  an  area  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  Area 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  as  an  area  of  sub- 
tantlal  and  persistent  unemployment,  and 
(2)  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  with  assistance  provided  under  the 
Area  Assistance  Act  of  1969  and  other  un- 
dertakings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve 
lasting  improvement  In  Its  economic  devel- 
opment, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
agency  in  any  such  municipality  under  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide 
such  financial  assistance  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  or  lim- 
itations of  section  110(c)  of  this  title  that 
the  project  area  be  clearly  predominantly 
residential  In  character  or  that  It  will  be  pre- 
dominantly residential  under  the  iirban  re- 
newal plan. 

'"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  Involv- 
ing a  project  area  Including  primarily 
Industrial  or  commercial  structures  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  the  area. 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  may  Include  pro- 
visions permitting  the  disposition  of  any  land 
In  the  project  area,  designated  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial uses  to  any  public  agency  or  non- 
profit corporation  for  subsequent  disposition 
as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such  public 
agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  land  in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan:  Provided,  That  any  disposi- 
tion of  such  land  to  such  public  agency  or 
corporation  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
at  not  less  than  its  fair  value  for  uses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  \uban  renewal  plan:  Arid 
provided  further.  That  the  purchaser  from 
or  lessees  of  such  public  agency  or  corpora- 
tion, and  their  assignees,  shall  be  required 
to  assume  the  obligations  imposed  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  section 
105(b)  hereof. 

"'(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  exercise  the  authority  vested 
under  this  section  for  the  completion  of  such 
project  notwithstanding  any  determination 
made  after  the  execution  of  such  contract 
that  the  area  In  which  the  project  is  located 
may  no  longer  be  an  area  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment.' 

"Sec.  104.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(c)  of  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  first  to  ap- 
plications of  coimtles,  cities,  and  other  mu- 
nicipalities and  political  subdivisions  for 
financing  needed  public  facilities  in  areas 
determined  to  be  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  under  the  Area  As- 
sistance Act  of  1959:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  certifies  there  Is  reason- 
able probability  that  with  assistance  made 
available  under  the  Area  Assistance  Act  of 
1959  and  other  undertakings  such  areas  will 
be  able  to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  In 
their  eoonomlc  development;  and,  second, 
to  applications  of  smaller  municipalities  for 
anlstanos  In  the  construction  of  basic  public 
works  (Including  works  for  the  storage, 
trsatmtnt,   purlfloatlon   or   distribution   of 


water;  sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer 
facilities:  and  gas  distribution  systems)  for 
which  there  Is  an  urgent  and  vital  publio 
need.' 

"Sbc.  106.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  In 
claiise  (2)  after  the  words  'decennial  census 
which':  '(1)  are  situated  In  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the 
Area  Assistance  Act  of  1959  as  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  or 
(li)'. 

"CBANTS    rOR   TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCC 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  In  carrying  out  section  101 
(b)(1),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  technical  assistance  Including 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and  develop- 
ing potentialities  for.  economic  growth  of 
areas  designated  under  section  101(a). 
These  granu  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  section  3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  629).  Appropriations 
are  hereby  authorized  for  these  grants  in  an 
amount  not   to  exceed  $1,600,000  annually. 

"(b)  In  canning  out  secUon  101(c)(2), 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  similar 
grants  for  the  benefit  of  towns  and  areas 
described  therein.  Negotiations  taking  into 
account  the  financial  ability  of  the  grantee 
and  other  relevant  considerations  shall  be 
made  for  contributions  to  costs  of  projects 
undertaken  hereunder.  These  grants  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
529 ) .  and  appropriations  therefor  are  hereby 
authorized  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  annually. 

"LOANS 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  In  carrying  out  section 
101(b)(2)  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  aid  In  financing  any  project  for 
the  purchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities  for  Industrial  usage,  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  factory  buildings,  for  re- 
habilitation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied 
factory  buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  con- 
version, or  enlargement  of  any  existing 
buildings  for  industrial  use.  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  extended  for  working  capital, 
for  purchase  of  machinery  or  equipment,  or 
to  assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another  when  such  assistance  will 
result  in  substantial  detriment  to  the  area 
of  original  location  by  Increasing  unem- 
ployment. 

"(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  subject,  however,  to  the 
following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000,000; 

"(2)  Such  loans  shall  be  extended  only  to 
applicants,  both  private  and  public,  ap- 
proved by  the  State  (or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  economic  development)  in  which 
the  project  to  be  financed  shall  be  located; 

"(3)  No  such  loan  shall  be  extended  here- 
under unless  the  financial  assistance  applied 
for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from  other 
lenders  on  reasonable  terms; 

"(4)  No  direct  loan  shall  be  made  un- 
less it  is  determined  that  an  Immediate 
participation  Is  not  svallable; 

"(5)  No  loans  shall  be  made  unless  It  is 
determined  that  there  is  a  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment: 

"(6)  Bach  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  Interest  rate  ctir- 
rently  payable  under  section  108(e)  on  ad* 
▼anoes  from  the  Treasury  plus  additional 
amounts  deemed  adequate  to  cover  admin- 
istrative sxpensss  and  a  rtasonabls  r«- 
serve  for  losses; 

"(7)  No  loan,  including  renewals  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  may   be   made   hereunder 
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tor  a  period  exceeding  twenty-flve  year*: 
Provided.  That  the  foregoing  resUictlona 
on  maturltlee  shall  not  apply  to  securltlee 
or  obligations  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  claimant  In  bankruptcy  or  equitable  re- 
organization or  as  a  creditor  In  other  pro- 
ceedings attendant  upon  Insolvency  of  the 
obligor,  or  If  extension  or  renewal  or  addi- 
tional periods,  not  to  exceed,  however,  a 
total  of  ten  years,  will  aid  In  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  of  such  evidence 
of  Indebtedness; 

"(8)  (A)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  cost  to  the  applicant  (exclud- 
ing all  other  Federal  aid  In  connection  with 
the  undertaking)  of  acquiring  or  developing 
land  and  facilities,  and  of  constructing,  al- 
tering, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  enlarg- 
ing the  building  or  buildings  of  the  particu- 
lar project  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State  or 
any  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  community  or  area 
organization,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan 
repayable  only  after  the  financial  assistance 
hereunder  has  been  repaid  In  full  according 
to  the  terms  thereof  and.  If  such  loan  Is  se- 
ciired.  Its  security  shall  be  subordinate  and 
Inferior  to  the  Hen  or  liens  securing  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  hereunder: 

"(B)  Of  the  remaining  85  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  cost,  35  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate cost  may  be  loaned  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  security  for 
such  a  loan  may  be  subordinate  and  Inferior 
to  the  lien  or  liens  which  secure  any  loan 
or  financing  other  than  funds  required  by 
section  107(b)(8)(A). 

"(C)  Loans  shall  not  be  available  here- 
under unless  other  funds  are  available  In  an 
amount  which,  together  with  assistance  pro- 
vided hereunder  and  funds  provided  under 
section  107(b)(8)(A).  shall  be  sufficient  to 
pay  such  aggregate  cost;  and 

"(9)  No  such  loan  shall  be  extended  un- 
less there  shall  be  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  area  and  a  find- 
ing by  the  State,  or  any  agency,  instru- 
mentality, or  local  political  subdivision 
thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  loans  is 
■ought  is  consistent  with  such  program :  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  author- 
ize financial  assistance  for  any  project  pro- 
hibited by  laws  of  the  State  or  local  political 
subdivision  In  which  the  project  would  be 
located. 

"area  assistanck  fund 

"S«c.  108.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  area  assistance  fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund') ,  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  payment  of  all 
obligations  and  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  loans  authorized   under  section   101(b) 

(2). 

"(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  advances  to  the  fund,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000. 

"(c)  Receipts  arising  from  the  loan  pro- 
gram shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 

"(d)  Any  moneys  In  the  fund  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess  of  current 
needs  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced  to  be  held  for  future 
advances  to  the  fund. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  paid  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  interest  on  advances  to  the  fund 
at  a  rate  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  maturities  com- 
parable to  loans  made  by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Contributions  shall  be  made  from  the 
fund  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 


ability fund,  on  the  baaU  of  annual  billings 
as  determined  by  the  ClvU  Service  Oommla- 
slon.  for  the  Government's  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  civil  service  reUrement  system  appli- 
cable to  employees  (and  their  beneficiaries) 
performing  activities  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 101(b)(2).  Contributions  shall  also  be 
made  to  the  employe<:'3  compensation  fund, 
on  the  basis  of  annual  billings  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  the  benefit 
payments  made  from  such  fund  on  account 
of  employees  performing  activities  author- 
ized imder  section  Idl (b)(2).  The  annual 
billings  shall  also  Include  a  statement  of  the 
fair  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  respective  funds,  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretarj  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"BtTDcrr  AND  AXTorr 

"Sec.  109.  In  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to  the  functUms.  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  section  107  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

"(a)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a 
budget  program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned 
Government  corpora-Ions  by  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
and 

"(b)  maintain  a  set  of  a(,counts  which 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial transactions  as  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re- 
quired: Provided.  That  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to  the  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  by  section  101(b)(2).  shall 
determine  the  character  of  and  the  neces- 
sity for  obligations  and  expenditures  and  the 
nxanner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred, 
allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of 
law  specifically  applicable  to  Government 
corporations. 

"AKEA    ASSISTANCE    AOMINISTKATOB 

"Sec.  110.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Assistance  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  in  the  execution  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

"POWERS 

"Sec.  111.  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
niay — 

"(a)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  se- 
lect, employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers,  employees,  attorneys, 
and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  define 
their  authority  and  duties; 

"(b)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

"(c)  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  make  such  findings  and  deter- 
minations as  may  be  required  for  the  proper 
administration  of  this  Act  and  such  find- 
ings and  determinations,  together  with  those 
required  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  102.  hereof,  shall 
be  final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review 
In  any  court  by  mandamus  or  otherwise: 
Provided,  That  with  respect  to  the  validity, 
effect,  and  enforcement  of  section  101(b)  (2) 
hereof  or  security  taken  thereunder,  stat- 
utes, rules,  and  regulations  pertaining  gen- 
erally to  suits  by  and  against  the  United 
States  shall  be  applicable; 

"(d)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 


ditions and  for  auch  consideration  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable, 
any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  per- 
sonal property,  or  security  assigned  to  or 
held  by  him  In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  granted  \inder  this  title,  and 
to  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or 
equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  payment  of  such  loans  until 
such  time  as  such  obligation  may  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collec- 
tion; 

"(e)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  im- 
prove, modernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any 
real  property  conveyed  to  or  otherwlae  ac- 
quired by  him  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  granted  under  this  title; 

"(f)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  loans  made 
by  him.  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5).  shall  not  be 
construed  to  apply  to  any  contract  of  hazard 
insurance  or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for 
services  or  supplies  on  account  of  property 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans 
made  under  this  title  If  the  premium  there- 
for or  the  amount  thereof  does  not  exceed 
$1,000.  The  power  to  convey  and  to  execute 
In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and 
satisfactions  of  mortgages,  and  any  other 
written  Instrument  relating  to  real  property 
or  any  interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any 
officer  or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  the 
purpose; 

"(g)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  in  section  101(b)(2)  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(h)  in  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him.  take  any  and  all  actions,  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  servicing,  com- 
promising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  other- 
wise administratively  dealing  with  or  realiz- 
ing on  loans  made  or  securities  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title:  Provided. 
That  no  attorney's  services  shall  be  produced 
by  contract  In  any  office  where  an  attorney 
or  attorneys  are  or  can  be  economically  em- 
ployed full  time  to  render  such  service. 

"ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sec.  112.  To  advise  the  Secretary  in  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  created  an 
Area  Assistance  Advisory  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Board',  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  members,  all  ex  officio: 
The  Secretary,  as  Chairman,  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Labor,  and  Treasury,  the  Admlnietrators 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite 
the  participation  of  officials  of  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  Branch  interested  in 
the  functions  herein  authorized.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  may  designate  an  officer  of 
his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  with  respect  to  any  matter  there 
considered. 

"OKPOSITARnS    AITD    AGENTS 

"Sec.  113.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
authorised  and  directed  to  act  as  custodians 
and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Secretary  in  the 
general  performance  of  the  powers  conferred 
by   this   title.     Each  Federal   Reserve   bank 
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shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  all 
expenses  incurred  as  such  flucal  agents.  Any 
banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  when  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  act  as  cus- 
todians and  depositaries  for  the  Secretary. 

"penalties 

"Sec.  114.  With  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  Act: 

"(a)  Whoever  makes  any  .statement  know- 
ing it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully  over- 
values any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  or  for  any  applicant  any 
loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal,  de- 
ferment of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance, release,  or  substitution  of  security 
therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property, 
or  anything  of  value,  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary  ( 1 )  embezzles,  ab- 
stracts, purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any 
moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things 
of  value,  whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  Mm,  or  (2)  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  ex- 
aminer of  the  Secretary  makes  any  false 
entry  in  any  book,  report,  or  statement  of 
or  to  the  Secretary,  or.  without  being  duly 
authorized,  draws  any  order  or  issues,  puts 
forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  debentixre.  bond, 
or  other  obligation,  or  draft  bill  of  exchange, 
mortgage,  Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  or 
(3)  with  intent  to  defraud  participates, 
shares,  receives  directly  or  Indirectly  any 
money,  profit,  property,  or  benefit  through 
any  transaction,  loan,  commission,  contract, 
or  any  other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or  (4) 
gives  any  unauthorized  information  concern- 
ing any  future  action  or  plan  of  the  Secretary 
which  might  affect  the  value  of  securities, 
or,  having  such  knowledge.  Invests  or  specu- 
lates, directly  or  Indirectly.  In  the  sectirities 
or  property  of  any  company  or  corporation 
receiving  loans  or  other  assistance  from  the 
Secretary  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprlfonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•Secretary'  shall  mean,  with  respect  to  the 
lending  activities  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  authorized  under  this 
Act,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator. 

"0SE    or    OTRKR     FACnJTIKS 

"Sac.  115.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities and  minimize  expense  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  with  their  con- 
sent use  the  available  services  and  facilities 
of  other  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental  to  any 
existing  authority  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"CONStJl-TANTS 

"8k.  116.  The  Secretary  is  authorleed  to 
obtain  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  Augtist  2,  1»4«  (5  U.S.C.  65(a) ). 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  In- 
dividuals. 

"annual    REPORT 

"Sec.  117.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive annxial  report  of  his  operations 
under  this  Act  tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  preceding  June  30.  to  the  President,  for 


transmission  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable in  each  year,  but  In  no  case  later  than 
the  third  day  of  the  following  January. 

"authorizatiom  for  appropkiatioms 
"Sec.  118.  In  addition  to  apin-oixlations 
specifically  authorized  by  sections  106  and 
106,  appropriations  are  further  authorized  for 
the  carrying  out  of  other  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

DiRKSEN]. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
The  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  bill 
which  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  in- 
troduced by  the  able  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  normally  called 
the  administration  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amendment  is 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  pending 
bill.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  the  amendment 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DtrksenI. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  722,  a  bill  to  establish 
an  effective  program  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  iiersistent  unem- 
plojmient  and  underemployment  in  cer- 
tain economically  depressed  areas.  I  now 
offer  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  which  states  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  13,  after  the  period, 
add  the  following  new  sentence: 

The  Administrator  shall  also  designate  as 
rural  redevelopment  areas  each  State  the 
civilian  income  from  manufacturing  of  which 
Is  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
Income  from  manufacturing  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  my  offering  the  amend- 
ment is  that  the  amendment  would  defi- 
nitely be  beneficial  to  13  States  whose 
civilian  income  from  manufacturing  is 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age. Those  States  and  their  percentage 
of  income  from  manufacturing  are  as 
follows:  North  Dakota,  3.1  percent;  Ne- 
vada, 5.3  p>ercent;  South  Dakota,  6.8  per- 
cent; Wyoming,  8.5  percent;  Montana, 
10.1  percent;  New  Mexico,  10.2  percent; 
Florida,  10.9  percent;  Arizona,  11.4  per- 
cent; Nebraska,  14.1  percent;  Colorado, 
14.6  percent;  Utah,  14.8  percent;  Idaho, 
14.8  percent;  and  Oklahoma.  15.4  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  corre- 
spondence from  the  Honorable  Lawrence 
A.  Schneider,  director  of  the  Economic 


Development  Commission.  State  of  North 
Dakota,  in  which  he  urges  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  amendment.    He  states : 

If  the  amendment  and  the  bill  are  passed, 
it  would  make  poesible  the  borrowing  of 
funds  by  our  States  and  communities  so  that 
they,  too,  could  Interest  and  develop  the 
expansion  of  manufacturing  Into  the  above 
13  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  a  resubmis- 
sion of  the  depressed  areas  bill  of  the 
recession.  However,  I  should  like  to  im- 
press upon  my  colleagues  that  when  this 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion, our  Nation  was  on  the  road  to  one 
of  the  highest  levels  in  the  history  of  our 
economy.  The  gross  national  product 
and  the  earnings  of  our  people  generally 
were  going  up  and  did  reach  their  highest 
level  after  the  depressed  areas  bill  was 
reintroduced  in  the  85th  Congress  on 
January  29,  1957.  If  there  was — and  be- 
yond doubt  there  was — a  great  need  for 
such  a  measure  as  a  depressed  areas  bill 
in  1956-57,  there  certainly  is  a  far 
greater  need  today  when  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  this  bill,  since  we  all  know 
that  our  Nation  has  been  in  the  throes 
of  a  recession,  which  became  evident 
in  March  1958,  when  unemplojTnent 
reached  a  peak  of  over  6.5  million  i>eo- 
ple — a  tremendous  increase  in  unem- 
ployment over  the  time  when  the  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  84th  Congress  and 
reintroduced  in  the  1st  session  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  Congress 
recognized  its  responsibility  to  utilize  the 
coimtry's  resources  and  shape  its  policies 
to  establish  conditions  which  would  as- 
sure that  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power  would 
prevail  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Elmployment  Act  of  1946  was  passed 
with  this  thought  in  mind.  However,  in 
view  of  this  legislation  and  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  surge  of  our  national  econ- 
omy through  1956  and  into  1957,  there 
still  remain  a  large  number  of  communi- 
ties that  fail  to  share  in  the  prosperity 
which  has  prevailed  generally  through- 
out the  country.  Chronic  unemployment 
and  underemployment  of  the  type 
weighing  upon  so  many  American  cities, 
communities,  and  rural  sections  tend  to 
stifle  the  economic  life  of  entire  areas. 
This,  of  course,  has  an  impact  on  com- 
munity institutions  and  living  standards 
of  many  persons.  It  affects  their  educa- 
tion, health,  and  welfare  problems. 
This,  of  course,  increases  the  taxpayer's 
burden  for  welfare  and  assistance  costs. 

I  strongly  believe  that  Senate  bill  722, 
with  my  amendment  will  provide  for  re- 
development of  these  areas  by  providing 
a  flexible  and  adaptable  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  many  communities,  both 
industrial  and  rural,  which  have  suf- 
fered from  chronic  unemployment  and 
underemplojTnent.  My  great  State  of 
North  Dakota  and  other  States  of  similar 
size  and  population  will  receive  great 
benefits  from  my  proposed  amendment 
which  provides  that — 

The  administrator  shall  also  designate  as 
rural  development  areas  each  State  the 
civilian  Income  from  manufacturing  of  which 
is  less  than  60  percent  of  the  average  Income 
from  manufacturing  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  after 
all  the  facts  in  the  matter  are  seriously 
considered,  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  vote  favorably  on  S.  722  and  my  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  March  17,  1959, 
which  I  have  received  from  Martin  N. 
Gronvold,  director  of  the  North  Dakota 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

North  Dakota  Workmen's 

Compensation  Bureatt, 
BismaTCk.  N.Dak..  March  17,  1959. 
The   Honorable   William    Lanckx, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lancer:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  12,  please  be  advised  that 
insured  unemployment  averaged  10.4  per- 
cent In  North  Dakota  for  the  week  ending 
February  21,  1959. 

The  ar^as  having  the  highest  percent  of 
unemplo^ent  were: 

1.  Mandan  area — 21.9  percent.  (Includes 
the  counties  of  Grant,  Mercer,  Morton, 
Oliver,  and  Sioux.) 

2.  Jamestown  area — 14.7  percent.  (In- 
cludes the  counties  of  Dickey.  Poster,  La- 
Moure,  Logan.  Mcintosh,  Stutsman,  and 
Wells.) 

3.  Bismarck  area— 11.8  percent.  (In- 
cludes the  counties  of  Burleigh,  Emmons, 
Kidder,  McLean,  and  Sheridan.) 

4.  Mlnot  area — 11.5  percent.  (Includes 
the  counties  of  Bottineau.  McHenry.  Pierce, 
Renville.  Rolette,  and  Ward.) 

6.  Grand  Porks  area— 10.3  percent.  (In- 
cludes the  counties  of  Grand  Porks.  Steele, 
and  Traill.) 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  Pargo  area, 
which  Includes  only  Cass  County,  had  an 
Insured  unemployment  rate  of  4.2  percent. 

I  should  stress  that  the  above  rates  of 
unemployment  relate  only  to  those  workers 
which  are  covered  by  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, which  in  North  Dakota  Includes  only 
those  nonagrlcultural  establishments  which 
have  four  or  more  employees.  While  we 
have  no  information  available  regarding  ag- 
ricultural employees.  It  Is  assumed  that  the 
rate  of  unemployment  among  this  group  of 
workers  would  be  much  higher  than  that  of 
nonagrlcultural  employees  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

As  you  know,  the  large  part  of  our  unem- 
ployment problem  stems  from  the  seasonal- 
ity of  our  economy.  Each  year  our  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  will  range  from  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  United  States  in  the 
summer  months  to  one  of  the  highest  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you 
in  this  connection,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

North   Dakota  Unemployment 

Compensation  Division, 
Martin  N.  Gronvold,  Director. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sume the  time  consumed  by  my  friends 
and  colleagues  from  Illinois.  North  Da- 
kota, and  Wisconsin  will  not  be  taken 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  now 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  20  years  our  country  on  the  whole 
has  enjoyed  a  prosperity  previously  un- 
known anywhere  in  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  three  se- 
rious recessions  during  this  period.    For- 


tunately, their  effect  was  limited,  and 
we  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  major 
depression.  But  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans,  living  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  have  not  shared  in  this  growing 
prosperity.  For  them  there  has  been 
nothing  but  hard  times,  which  have  lin- 
gered on  year  after  year. 

As  the  general  level  of  economic  well- 
being  has  Improved,  conditions  in  these 
areas  have  continued  to  deteriorate. 

The  blight  of  chronic  unemployment 
has  spread  its  withering  tentacles  across 
whole  regions  of  this  country. 

In  West  Virginia  300.000  families  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  hun- 
ger is  a  day-to-day  reality  and  in  many 
cases  only  the  distribution  of  Federal 
surplus  foods  is  preventing  actual  star- 
vation. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone,  almost  a  mil- 
lion people  are  dependent  on  these  sur- 
plus food  distributions,  inadequate  and 
deficient  as  they  are. 

In  Kentucky,  large  areas  are  slipping 
into  a  swamp  of  poverty  and  despair 
that  is  as  bad  and  In  some  cases  worse 
than  the  darkest  days  of  the  1930's. 

In  New  England,  economic  disaster 
has  spread  from  one  textile  center  to  an- 
other, leaving  mass  unemployment, 
ruined  towns,  and  depressed  conditions  in 
its  wake. 

And  so  the  story  goes  in  other  pockets 
of  permanent  depression  spread  through- 
out the  country. 

Each  of  these  depressed  areas  Is  an 
economic  cancer  eating  away  at  the  fab- 
ric of  our  national  prosperity.  These 
regions  could  be  contributing  richly  to 
the  wealth  of  our  country,  furnishing 
markets  for  goods,  providing  sources  of 
national  strength,  and  adding  greatly 
to  our  productive  power.  But  instead, 
they  constitute  a  source  of  national 
weakness  and  of  economic  loss;  and  they 
lay  a  heavy  toll  on  our  whole  economy. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however, 
is  the  price  paid  in  terms  of  human 
misery,  of  ruined  lives,  of  broken  fami- 
lies, of  lost  opportunities,  of  ignorance 
and  of  degradation  which  inevitably  ac- 
company grinding  and  prolonged  pov- 
erty. The  extent  of  this  impoverishment 
in  depressed  areas  has  been  documented 
again  and  again  in  this  Chamber  by  other 
Senators.  In  a  series  of  memorable 
speeches,  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr. 
Randolph!,  day  in  and  day  out  have 
brought  before  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  tragic  situation  in  West  Virginia 
and  other  areas.  Other  Senators  have 
done  the  same.  The  facts  are  all  in  the 
record.  We  can  no  longer  plead  igno- 
rance. 

We  know  these  conditions  exist.  And 
we  know  that  in  this  great  land  of  plenty 
there  is  no  justification  for  allowing  such 
conditions  to  continue.  There  is  no  ex- 
case  for  it.  economically,  politically,  or 
niorally. 

The  Douglas  area  redevelopment  bill 
prp];}Oses  a  many-pronged  attack  on  the 
problein  of  depressed  areas.  It  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  agency, 
which  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
loc£d  authorities  and  private  industry, 
would  provide  a  wide  variety  of  assist- 
ance to  these  regions. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  E>ouglas 
bill,  S.  772,  Federal  loans  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  establishment  of  industry 
in  depressed  areas.  The  bill  calls  for 
additional  loans  for  building  public  fa- 
cilities necessaiT  to  the  establishment 
of  industry,  such  as  sewers,  roads  and 
drainage  systems.  And  direct  assistance 
grant  for  the  construction  of  other  pub- 
lic facilities  are  included;  in  order  that 
conditions  in  depressed  communities  may 
be  made  more  livable  for  their  people, 
and  more  attractive  for  outside  industry. 
Technical  advice  would  be  furnished 
to  local  communities  by  competent  au- 
thorities; programs  to  teach  the  imem- 
ployed  new  skills  would  be  set  up.  Sub- 
sistence would  be  provided  for  workers 
learning  these  skills.  Thus,  these  com- 
munities would  be  given  the  tools  to 
work  out  their  own  problems. 

What  of  the  cost?  The  cost  is  $300 
million  in  loans  that  would  be  paid  back 
with  interest.  The  cost  is  $89  million  for 
Federal  grants. 

This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  help- 
ing to  bring  about  prosperity  when  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  continuing  poverty. 
In  1958,  the  cost  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  from  all  sources  was 
$4>2  billion.  Representative  Patman  has 
pointed  out  that  if  imemployment  in 
depressed  areas  could  be  reduced  to  the 
national  level  of  unemployment,  a  sav- 
ing of  $450  million  annually  in  imem- 
ployment  comi>ensation  payments  would 
be  effected.  The  cost  of  supplying  Fed- 
eral surplus  food  distribution  to  areas 
of  high  imemployment  has  amounted  to 
$1.2  billion  during  the  past  6  years. 
These  are  only  small  indexes  of  the  total 
cost  which  we  shall  be  actually  levying 
upon  ourselves  if  we  refuse  to  take  ac- 
tion to  overcome  chronic  unemployment. 
The  Douglas  bill  proposes  the  same 
kind  of  assistance  to  our  own  people 
that  we  have  been  providing  at  a  cost  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  peoples  all  over  the 
globe.  We  have  before  uj  what  I  call  a 
point  4  program  for  aid  to  depressed 
and  underdeveloped  areas  of  our  own 
country.  Many  of  those  who  oppose 
this  bill,  support  foreign  aid.  as  I  do: 
and  I  say  that  what  is  right  for  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  is  right  for  the 
people  of  our  own  country. 

A  number  of  objections  have  been 
raised  against  this  depressed  area  legis- 
lation. It  is  argued  that  this  is  not  a 
task  for  the  Federal  Government;  that 
Federal  funds  should  not  be  used  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  private  enter- 
prises; that  new  jobs  created  in  de- 
pressed areas  are  jobs  taken  away  from 
prosf)erous  areas;  that  for  geographical 
or  economic  reasons,  large  areas  of  the 
country  will  inevitably  suffer  permanent 
depressed  conditions;  and  that  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem  is  not  Federal  aid 
but  mass  migration  of  the  populations 
involved  to  more  prosperous  regions. 
And  It  is  said  that,  although  the  present 
program  may  be  a  modest  one,  it  Is 
bound  to  expand  in  years  ahead.  r.nd 
therefore,  it  should  be  strangled  in  Its 
infancy. 

In  the  face  of  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem of  depressed  areas,  the  enormity  of 
the  suffering  involved,  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  loss  in  human  and  economic 
terms,  these  arguments  seem  to  me  nar- 
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row  and  flimsy,  even  if  they  were  in  some 
respects  valid.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
are  valid. 

Why  is  this  not  a  proper  and  legiti- 
mate area  for  Federal  endeavor? 

The  problem  involves  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  a  score  or  more  of  States.  It  is  a 
problem  too  vast  to  be  solved  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  local  or  State  governments. 
And  the  continuation  of  these  condi- 
tions involves  an  injustice  which  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
people. 

The  need  for  Federal  help  is  clear. 
The  means  for  Federal  help  are  at  hand. 
The  responsibility  can  no  longer  be 
avoided. 

We  cannot  accept  the  rea.soning  that 
a  new  job  in  a  depressed  area  is  a  job 
taken  away  from  some  other  area.  Such 
reasoning  assimies  that  we  have  a  static 
economy,  that  there  is  a  fixed  number 
of  jobs,  a  number  far  below  the  avail- 
able manpower. 

The  advocates  of  depressed-area  leg- 
islation believe  in  the  concept  of  a  grow- 
ing economy,  sometimes  called  an  ex- 
panding economy.  We  believe  that  new 
jobs  create  other  jobs;  that  grinding 
poverty  in  one  place  endangers  pros- 
perity in  all  places;  Knd  that  in  the  long 
nm,  progress  and  economic  growth  any- 
where helps  us  everywhere. 

The  idea  of  mass  migration  for  the 
unemployed  may  seem  appealing  to 
someone  sitting  in  a  comfortable  office 
surrounded  by  charts  and  graphs,  some- 
one to  whom  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty are  mere  statistics.  But  when  one 
goes  out  into  the  depressed  areas  in  Con- 
necticut. Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  other  States,  he  immediately  sees 
the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  this  sug- 
gestion. Vast  areas  of  the  country  are 
involved.  Millions  of  people  are  in- 
volved— ijeople  who,  in  most  cases,  are 
relatively  unskilled,  or  people  whose 
skills  are  no  longer  ir  demand.  Where 
will  they  go?  Can  whole  coimtles  and 
regions  be  abandoned?  To  ask  these 
questions  is  to  answer  them. 

All  of  the  areas  covered  by  the  bill 
were  at  one  time  growing  and  prosper- 
ous. All  of  them  have  been  in  the  past 
a  source  of  national  strength  and  of 
economic  strength.  We  believe  that 
they  can  be  again  and  that  they  will  be, 
if  only  we  give  them  a  chance. 

Some  agree  that  the  program  being 
discussed  today  is  modest  and  accept- 
able, but  they  say  it  is  boimd  to  expand 
and  become  extravagant  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  should  t)e  choked  off  before  it 
gets  started. 

If  we  were  to  apply  this  philosophy  to 
every  grave  problem  before  us.  our  coun- 
try would  soon  becc«ne  paralyzed.  We 
cannot  refuse  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  time  because  we  fear 
the  incompetence  and  extravagance  of 
future  administrations  or  future  Con- 
gresses. We  can  only  try  to  meet  ef- 
fectively the  demands  of  our  time  and 
our  hope  that  our  successors  will  do  the 
same  In  their  time. 

There  are  other  objections  which  I 
cannot  deal  with  properly  in  the  limited 
time  available  but  I  can  say  this:  To 
those  who  oppose  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  Is  too  small  to  do  what  its  advo- 


cates hope  it  will  do,  we  say.  "Come  for- 
ward with  your  amendments  and  pro- 
posals to  make  this  bill  more  effective 
and  greater  in  scope  and  we  will  support 
them." 

To  those  who  say  that  the  bill  Is  un- 
fair because  it  deals  with  only  a  certain 
portion  of  the  unemployed,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  we  say,  "Join  with  us  on 
this  bill;  and  then  bring  forward  your 
own  suggestions  for  helping  the  unem- 
ployed you  refer  to.  and  we  will  join 
with  you." 

To  those  who  say  that  the  bill  is  ad- 
ministratively unworkable,  we  say. 
"Come  forward  with  proposals  that  will 
make  it  more  workable  and  we  will  sup- 
PKjrt  them." 

Opponents  of  this  type  of  legislation 
in  my  own  State  have  raised  doubts  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Douglas  bill 
as  far  as  Connecticut  is  concerned. 
Some  go  further,  and  say  that  the  bill 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  Con- 
necticut through  encouraging  a  shift  of 
Industry  to  other  States  that  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in.  or  located 
in,  Connecticut. 

I  dispute  this  contention. 

Connecticut  has  a  real  and  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. We  have  almost  100,000  unem- 
ployed workers.  All  our  industrial  cities 
will  soon  become  eligible  for  aid  if  de- 
pressed conditions  continue.  This  is  one 
of  the  strange  features  of  the  situation. 
The  cities  of  Bristol,  Danielson,  and  Nor- 
wich already  qualify.  In  a  few  months, 
based  on  present  unemployment  figures. 
Ansonia,  Bridgeport,  Meriden,  New  Brit- 
ain, and  Torrington  will  become  eligible 
for  some  form  of  aid.  And  4  months 
later,  Middletown,  New  Haven,  Thomp- 
sonville,  Waterbury,  and  Willimantic  will 
qualify. 

These  cities  form  the  industrial  heart 
of  Connecticut;  and  I  cannot  understand 
opposition  to  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  provide  only  insignificant 
aid  to  our  State.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will  result  in  a  loss  of  industry 
to  other  States. 

I  share  the  belief  of  Governor  RIbicoff 
of  Connecticut  that  because  of  the 
proximity  of  our  State  to  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  Northeast.  Connecticut 
stands  to  gain  greatly  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  plants,  if  only  some 
extra  inducements  can  be  provided,  in- 
ducements which  are  provided  in  the 
Douglas  bill. 

I  have  been  urged  to  oppose  this  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  some  States  will 
obtain  gi  eater  assisttmce  than  will  Con- 
necticut. This  argument,  which  is  not 
a  new  one.  but  which  has  often  been 
used,  is  advanced  often  in  a  State  such 
as  mme,  which  has  high  standards  of 
per  capita  Income,  health,  education, 
and  public  facilities.  It  does  not  seem 
to  matter  whether  the  question  is  high- 
ways, education,  urban  renewal,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  something 
else;  someone  is  sure  to  point  out  that 
Connecticut  is  better  off  than  many 
other  States,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  oppose  any  Federal  help  any- 
where In  the  United  States  imtil  other 
States  have  drawn  even  with  Connecti- 
cut.   I  reject  this  view:  It  runs  against 


the  grain  of  my  political  philosophy,  and 
as  a  practical  matter  it  gets  Connecticut 
nowhere. 

Certainly  we  are  more  fortimate  than 
many  other  States  in  many  fields.  I  do 
not  say  this  boastfully,  but  rather  be- 
cause I  have  a  point  to  make.  However, 
we  also  have  problems  which  we  cannot 
solve  without  the  help  of  other  States. 
We  will  not  get  such  help,  and  we  will 
not  deserve  it,  if  we  adopt  a  selfish,  nar- 
row attitude  toward  the  needs  of  our 
sister  States. 

I  believe  I  have  documented  the  fact 
that  Connecticut  has  great  need  for  de- 
pressed area  legislation  and  stands  to 
benefit  greatly  from  its  provisions.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  Connecticut  has  al- 
most 100,000  unemployed  and  that  fac- 
tories are  closed  in  every  one  of  our 
industrial  cities.  But  even  if  there  were 
not  a  single  imemployment  worker  in 
Connecticut,  even  if  there  were  not  a  sin- 
gle factory  or  shop  shut  down,  I  would 
still  support  this  bill  because  it  is  good 
for  the  country.  If  there  are  represent- 
atives in  this  Chamber  from  States  that 
have  no  economic  problems,  surely  they 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  plight  of 
millions  of  their  fellow  Americans. 

The  depressed  areas  of  today  were 
once  thriving.  The  thriving  areas  of  to- 
day and  this  is  something  to  remember — 
may  someday  be  depressed.  We  cannot 
go  wrong  by  doing  what  is  good  for  the 
whole  country. 

Long  ago  we,  as  a  Nation,  decided  that 
Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  combat 
economic  problems  which  were  national 
in  scope.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  ques- 
tions that  decision  now.  There  is  no 
longer  any  fundamental  division  between 
our  two  political  parties  on  this  ques- 
tion. Both  the  administration  and  Dem- 
ocratic congressional  leaders  have  sub- 
mitted programs  for  aid  to  depressed" 
areas.  Therefore,  we  need  not  argue  the 
appropriateness  and  feasibility  of  Fed- 
eral aid  in  this  case.  That  question  has 
been  decided  and  is  now,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  a  closed  issue. 

The  question  before  us  is  which  pro- 
posal for  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas 
shall  we  adopt?  I  suppwrt  the  Douglas 
bill,  S.  722.  I  support  it  because  it  is 
broader  in  scope,  because  it  provides 
more  assistance,  and  because  It  provides 
better  organization  and  better  tools  to 
accomplish  an  enormous  responsibility. 

For  many  years  the  great  senior  Sen- 
ator from  UUnoIs  [Mr.  Douglas]  has 
acted  as  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  in 
keeping  before  us  the  plight  of  the  for- 
gotten men  of  our  time,  the  victims  of  de- 
pressed areas. 

I  have  watched  for  many  years  with 
growing  admiration  the  way  in  which 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has 
kept  the  plight  of  the  people  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  before  the  Nation  and  has. 
bit  by  bit,  won  approval  for  his  enlight- 
ened program.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  walked  a  long  and,  I  think,  a 
lonely  road  that  has  been  filled  with  dis- 
appointments. He  has  seen  his  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  fail  in  the 
House.  He  has  seen  it  passed  by  both 
Houses,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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I  hope  and  believe  that  we  are  now  on 
the   threshold  of  final  victory  for  de- 
pressed area  legislation. 
J-  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  nil- 

9 1  nois  is  on  the  floor.    Let  me  say  to  him 

and  to  my  other  colleagues  on  the  floor 
that  as  each  depressed  area  of  our  coun- 
try is  converted  to  a  prosperous  and 
thriving  community,  it  will  be  only  an- 
other monument  to  the  foresight,  the 
courage,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
great  man  who  is  the  father  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  wish  to 
say  of  him  publicly  what  I  often  feel 
privately.  The  whole  covmtry  is  the  bet- 
ter and  the  stronger  for  having  this 
remarkable  scholar,  this  dedicated  hu- 
manitarian, and  this  true  statesman  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
very  generous  statements  about  me, 
which  are  undeserved  but  which  I  appre- 
ciate very  much.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the  very 
broad  and  statesmanlike  attitude  he  is 
taking.  Is  it  not  also  true,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  from  Connecticut  has  stated, 
that  the  pending  bill  would  be  of  present 
benefit  to  a  number  of  Connecticut  areas 
which  would  be  eligible  for  assistance, 
notably  the  Bristol.  Danielson,  and  Nor- 
wich areas? 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  current  rate  of  unemployment 
in  such  large  industrial  centers  of  Con- 
necticut as  Bridgeport.  New  Britain.  New 
Haven,  and  Waterbury  is  above  6  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Unless  conditions  are 
Improved  very  greatly  in  the  near  future, 
these  same  areas  will  be  in  need  of  as- 
sistance.   Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  That  is  correct.  I 
brought  that  point  out  in  my  statement 
a  few  moments  ago.  It  appears  from  the 
best  evidence  available  that  these  areas 
will  be  eligible  very  soon. 

What  is  significant,  I  believe,  is  the 
fact  that  the  areas  where  unemployment 
is  occurring  are  not  areas  which  have 
been  affected  or  are  now  affected  pri- 
marily by  cycles  of  unemployment  or 
seasonal  unemployment.  There  is  some- 
thing far  more  at  fault.  It  has  been  a 
paralyzing  fault.  I  wish  I  could  take  my 
colleagues  to  the  northeastern  section  of 
Connecticut  to  which  I  am  referring.  Z 
am  not  speaking  rhetorically  or  over- 
stating the  case  when  I  say  that  we  have 
experienced  hard  times  In  these  areas. 
These  people  are  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves, Many  of  them  are  people  with 
skills  which  are  no  longer  usable.  Unless 
something  of  this  kind  is  done  for  them 
they  will  be  cast  on  the  trash  heap  of 
life,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  as 
soon  as  I  have  finished  my  comment  In 
further  answer  to  the  question  of  th« 
Senator  from  Illinois.  We  have  this 
condition  In  parts  of  Connecticut.  How- 
ever, I  hope  the  Senator  from  XlUnoia 


heard  me  say  also  that  if  not  even  one 
man  or  woman  was  out  of  work  in  Con- 
nectiuct  in  one  factory  or  shop.  I  would 
still  be  in  favor  of  the  bill,  because  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  Nation. 
We  are  one  Nation,  we  are  one  Union 
and  we  must  think  and  act  as  one  united 
people.  The  times,  the  conditions,  and 
the  welfare  of  all  require,  yes  demand, 
that  we  cast  off  our  narrow,  ancient 
attitudes  and  pull  together  at  home,  even 
as  we  are  urging  our  friends  to  do  with 
us  abroad. 

I  heard  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Randolph]  de- 
scribe to  the  Senate  day  after  day  the 
plight  in  their  State.  I  have  heard  the 
same  situations  described  by  others. 
My  State  has  been  prosperous.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  has  made  great  ad- 
vances. However.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  view  the  general  situation  in  that 
hght.  All  of  us  should  be  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  plight  of  the  people  in  our 
sister  States.  What  I  have  said  about 
the  situation  is  right.  What  is  good 
and  what  is  salutary  for  the  country — 
and  this  is  a  great,  dynamic  program — 
will  prove  in  some  considerable  measure 
the  solution  of  many  of  our  serious  eco- 
nomic troubles. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  exurban  county  of  Fairfield  is  a  pros- 
perous county,  where  prosperous  New 
Yorkers  live,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
the  great  insurance  city  of  Hartford  is 
prosperous,  nevertheless,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  brought  out, 
even  within  the  generally  prosperous 
State  of  Connecticut  there  are  areas  of 
great  need.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  mine  is  a  small  State 
but  it  is  a  great  and  strong  State.  Geo- 
graphically, it  is  a  very  small  State. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment, even  though  much  of  our  St.ite  is 
prosperous.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapkhartI 
now  if  he  wishes  me  to  yield.  If  not, 
I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  com- 
pliment the  Junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut on  having  made  a  very  clear 
and  cogent  analysis  of  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for 
his  reference  to  the  situation  which 
exists  in  my  State  of  West  Virginia.  Z 
am  very  much  pleased  that  he  and  other 
Senators  have  continued  to  recognize  the 
situation  which  confronts  my  suffering 
State  every  day. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Comiectlcut  has  rendered 
a  very  great  service  today  not  only  to 
the  people  of  his  State,  but  also  to  all 
the  people  of  the  country.  I  especially 
commend  him  for  taking  the  exemplary 
position  that  were  there  not  a  single  un- 
employed person  In  his  State  of  Con- 
necticut, he  would  favor  the  bill.  Some- 
one has  said: 

ThMT*  is  a  dsitlay  that  makss  us  brothsrs: 

Non*  walks  his  wsf  slont. 
All  thst  ws  ssnci  Into  the  Htm  of  others 

Comas  bsok  into  our  own. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  taken  the  position  which  today  all 
Americans  should  take.  I  feel  certain 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
take  that  position.  Some  of  us  may  not 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  bill.  Perhaps  tliere 
is  a  considerable  area  of  disagreement 
about  the  purposes  of  the  bill  or  about 
the  results  which  will  accrue  from  it. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  every  Senator 
feels  as  does  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut about  his  country. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
bUl.  S.  722.  now  before  the  Senate,  tends, 
as  do  so  many  economic  measures,  to  be- 
come beclouded  in  a  welter  of  economic 
statistics,  charts,  and  tables. 

I  concede,  of  course,  that  these  are 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  Judge  the  economic  Impact  of 
such  measures. 

But  we  should  never  overlook  the  fact 
that  what  is  involved  also  is  the  ability, 
or  lack  of  ability,  of  men.  women,  and 
children  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  them- 
selves. We  are  talking  about  our  fellow 
American  citizens  who.  although  trying 
desperately  to  find  work,  cannot  do  so 
and  who  then  face  the  heartrendering 
problem  of  wives  and  children  at  home 
who  are  cold  and  hungry. 

When  the  acting  Governor  of  Alaska 
telegraphs  me.  as  he  has,  that  unemploy- 
ment in  Alaska  is  20  percent  of  the  work- 
ing force,  that  cold  statistic  has  great  and 
sobering  economic  signiflcance.  But  it 
has  even  greater  impact  when  translated 
into  specific  examples  of  the  human  want 
and  misery  which  it  represents. 

It  would  be  well,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
debate  the  merits  of  8.  722  and  of  the 
proposals  which  are  made  to  cut  back 
drastically  on  the  size  of  this  economic 
shot  in  the  arm,  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
that  what  we  do  here  will  be  directly 
translated  into  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

This,  then,  is  what  our  discussions 
about  area  redevelopment,  about  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  about  the 
myriad  of  economic  measures  which  wiU 
come  before  us  during  this  session 
amount  to  In  real  terms. 

We  are  discussing  measures  which  will 
prevent  men,  women,  and  children  from 
going  hungry,  from  being  Inadequately 
clothed—and  all  this  in  an  America 
about  whose  might  and  wealth  we  justly 
boast. 

The  needs  which  S.  722  seeks  to  meet 
are  acute  and  compelling. 

This  Is  self-help  on  a  new  and  en- 
lightened scale.  The  appeal  to  states- 
manship in  8.  722  is  not  in  the  relief  It 
offers,  however  vital  that  is.  Neither 
does  its  appeal  lie  in  its  potential  as  a 
cure  for  a  lingering  economic  evil  which 
has  struck  some  areas  of  the  United 
States  even  during  a  period  of  relative 
prosperity. 

For  me,  the  appeal  of  8.  732  Is  that  It 
seises  upon  an  economic  ill,  traces  it  to 
Its  source,  and,  while  eliminating  the 
cause  of  the  ailment,  replaces  It  with  new 
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and  efTective  materials  for  growth  and 
success. 

This  has,  of  coiirse.  a  very  si>ecial 
meaning  for  Alaska  which  still  retains 
many  of  the  qualities  of  strength  com- 
bined with  underdevelopment  that  we 
commonly  associate  with  the  American 
frontier.  Alaska  is  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  Union.  Its  possibilities 
for  growth  and  the  promise  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  total  wealth  are  be- 
yond anything  known  to  American  his- 
tory since  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Those  who  are  indulging  in  the  present 
budget  balancing  obsession  regardless  of 
consequences  make  their  biggest  mistake 
when  they  seek  to  strike  down  any  pro- 
posal for  Federal  financial  commitment 
greater  than  that  contained  In  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  without  regard  to  the  pur- 
pose Of  the  proposed  expenditure. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  how  we 
view,  or  should  view,  capital  Investments 
as  opposed  to  expenditures  for  day-to- 
day operating  expenses. 

Senate  bill  722  should,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  great  appeal  to  the  budget 
balancers,  because  it  seeks,  through  capi- 
tal investments,  to  Increase  America's 
productivity. 

This  is  a  wealth  producing,  not  a 
wealth  exhausting,  proposal. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  incom- 
parable potential  treasure  in  fisheries,  in 
minerals,  and  in  industry  in  Alaska.  But 
for  years  the  treasures  in  my  State  have 
been  permitted  to  rest  neglected  and  re- 
main fallow  for  lack  of  use  and  develop- 
ment. Had  they  been  aided  in  develop- 
ment, the  results  would  now  be  showing 
up  in  increased  tax  revenues  and  in  in- 
creased gross  natural  product.  As  it  is, 
our  fishing  communities  are  in  a  dis- 
astrous plight,  a  result  in  large  part 
ascribable  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Federal  agency  which  has  had  our  once 
great  fishery  under  its  exclusive  control. 
Our  fishing  communities  badly  need  the 
help  which  this  depressed  areas  bill  will 
afford. 

It  is  similarly  a  case  of  bad  statesman- 
ship to  permit  decay  and  bankruptcy  to 
strangle  whole  regions  inside  the  borders 
of  our  own  States  which  have  already 
been  developed.  To  permit  an  economic 
ghost  to  seize  upon  what  had  once  been 
a  prosperous  and  productive  area  and 
reduce  It  to  economic  decay  is  imcon- 
scionable  indecision. 

Yet  all  that  is  proposed  in  8.  723  Is 
economic  help  which,  for  the  most  part, 
win  be  repaid  with  interest.  It  is  a 
businesslike  plan,  not  a  plan  derived 
from  motivations  of  sentiment  without 
regard  for  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

The  regions  to  be  helped  are  already 
equipped  with  the  materluls  for  rehabili- 
tation: physical  plan,  Industrial  and 
commercial  resources,  and  human  beings 
whose  dislocation  could  be  Immensely 
more  expensive  than  having  restored  to 
economic  health  on  location. 

I  urge  us  not  to  be  men  of  little  vision. 

We  should.  Z  firmly  believe,  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  wordi  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  CoopiR]  who  said  in  the  Chamber 
on  a  recent  evening  that  his  reuon  for 
supporting  S.  733  as  reported  was  that  It 
will  take  a  bill  of  at  leaet  the  sweep  of 
this  measure  to  make  any  impact  upon 


those  areas  which  today  find  themselves 
economically  depressed,  with  Americans 
being  forced  to  seek  their  daily  bread 
from  garbage  cans. 

Such  a  case  was  illustrated  the  other 
day  by  Walter  Reuther,  who  told  a  mov- 
ing story  about  a  veteran  in  Detroit, 
a  man  who  had  served  in  Korea  for  13 
years.  The  man  was  out  of  work.  He 
had  vainly  sought  employment.  He  had 
exhausted  all  his  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other  resources.  He  was 
taking  garbage  out  of  a  can.  He  was 
arrested  for  vagrancy. 

When  he  went  before  the  judge,  he 
said.  "I  am  not  a  vagrant.  I  have  a 
home  here." 

He  was  asked  what  his  home  was. 
He  said  ills  home  was  a  pup  tent.  He 
was  asked  how  he  could  live  in  a  pup 
tent  in  temperatures  which  had  dropped, 
as  they  had  in  Detroit,  to  about  20  be- 
low zero. 

He  said,  "I  have  a  big  shaggy  dog  I 
cuddle  up  with  when  it  is  that  cold." 

Mr.  President,  that  did  not  happen  in 
a  foreign  country;  it  happened  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  there 
are  examples  like  that,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  hesitate  to  take  very  seri- 
ously the  kind  of  action  which  will  re- 
lieve such  conditions  and  relieve  them 
permanently. 

I  commend  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  for  his  very 
eloquent  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
bill,  and  for  the  very  generous  charac- 
terization he  made  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ilhnois  [Mr.  Douglas]  who  is  lead- 
ing our  battle  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  lu-ging  the  Senate  not  to 
follow  a  policy  of  too  httle,  too  late. 
The  times  call  for  an  all-out  effort.  If 
we  provide  less,  we  shall  be  shirking  our 
responsibilities.  We  shall  not  be  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  problem  the  reme- 
dies called  for,  and  which  it  is  within  our 
power  to  provide. 

I  hope  most  earnestly  that  the  bill 
will  pass  without  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  no  one  is 
more  unhappy  than  I  am  to  see  unem- 
ployment, whether  it  be  among  individ- 
uals or  In  whole  communities.  No  one 
would  like  to  help  cure  this  situation 
more  than  Z  would.  However,  Z  do  not 
believe  the  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
have  the  salutary  and  beneficial  effects 
which  Its  promoters  feel  it  would  have. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  should  be  to 
create  new  employment  opportunities, 
rather  than  to  transfer  Industries  and 
jobs  from  one  community  to  another. 

This  measure  promotes  industry  se- 
duction with  Ck>vernment  assistance, 
which  could  create  new  depi'essed  areas 
as  old  ones  are  eliminated. 

There  are,  at  present,  no  detailed 
area  studies  of  the  forces  underlying 
chronic  unemployment,  so  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  act  would  have  to  make 
discretionary  judgments  In  favor  of 
some  areas  and  to  the  detriment  of 
other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion ignores  the  fact  that  American  in- 
dustry, like  agriculture,  is  going  throuuh 


a  technological  revolution.  The  only 
real  and  lasting  corrections  will  be 
found  by  industry  itself,  through  re- 
search. Research  produces  new  ideas 
for  new  things;  and  the  resulting  new 
demands  must  be  filled  by  means  of  the 
creation  of  new  industries  and  new  jobs. 
The  emphasis  should,  therefore,  be 
placed  on  industrial  research,  rather 
than  simply  on  shifting  plants  from  one 
locale  to  another.  It  wo'old  not  be  wise 
to  move  existing  plants  to  new  areas 
simply  because  the  people  of  one  area 
happen  to  be  unemployed,  and  desire  to 
have  established  in  the  area  in  which 
they  live  plants  which  presently  are  op- 
erating in  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  alternatives 
to  this  proposed  legislation.  I  shall 
briefly  review  a  few  of  them. 

First.  Instead  of  setting  up  a  new 
bureaucratic  agency  to  create  more  Fed- 
eral jobs  and,  consequently,  more  Fed- 
eral waste,  any  program  of  this  kind 
should  more  properly  be  placed  in  the 
Area  Development  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  If  that  Division 
is  not  being  conducted  properly  at  the 
present  time— although  I  believe  this 
Division  has  done  much  good — Congress 
shoiild  see  to  that  it  does  work 
properly.  That  Division  already  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  helping  com- 
munities solve  their  economic  problems, 
and  I  believe  the  work  of  the  Area  De- 
velopment Division  could  eflBciently  be 
expanded  to  include  large  population 
areas. 

Second.  The  basic  Morrill  Act  legisla- 
tion should  be  implemented  by  establish- 
ing an  extension  service  for  Industrial 
development,  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  agricultiiral  extension  service. 

Third.  The  niral  assistance  program 
imder  Senate  bill  722  should  be  replaced 
by  enlargement  of  the  present  rural  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  latter  would  be  far 
more  adaptable  to  the  depressed  rural 
areas.  Again  I  say  that  if  the  present 
nu-al  development  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  not  working 
properly  at  the  present  time.  Congress 
should  take  steps  to  see  that  it  does  work 
properly  and  adequately. 

Fourth.  Vocational  training  should 
be  expanded,  so  that  more  skilled  labor 
may  be  developed.  That  would  enable 
individuals  to  sell  their  services  more 
effectively,  either  in  their  own  communi- 
ties or  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  a 
skilled  labor  force  is  a  specific  asset  in 
attracting  new  industry  to  a  community 
or  in  generating  new  industry. 

Fifth.  The  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  Is  a  good  step  toward  filling  the 
gap  in  our  Investment  structure,  which 
heretofore  made  It  difficult  for  small 
businesses  to  obtain  long-term  credit  and 
equity  capital.  The  principles  embodied 
In  the  pending  legislation  could  be  ex- 
panded In  order  to  provide  similar  funds 
for  the  development  of  new  industrial 
effort  in  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

Mr,  President,  if  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  is  presently  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  need.  Congress  should  see 
to  It  that  that  act  Is  made  adequttt. 

The  PRESZDZNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indl&na  yield  an  addi- 
tional minute  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
srleld  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  a  sixth  alternative  is 
that  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits can  be  made  more  adequate  either  by 
the  States  or,  in  the  event  the  States 
refuse  to  do  so,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Personally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
formula  for  qualification,  as  set  forth  in 
the  old  Douglas  bill,  was  vastly  prefer- 
able to  the  one  contained  In  the  pending 
bUl. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  1  min- 
ute to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes ;  If  the  Senator  from 
niinots  will  yield  me  an  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Let  me  say  to  him  that  what  we  did 
was  adopt  the  criteria  of  the  administra- 
tion; but  now  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
Is  reproaching  us  because  we  have 
adopted  the  Republican  criteria.  Evi- 
dently we  cannot  please  him,  no  matter 
what  we  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh.  yes;  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  can  please  me.  He  can 
please  me  by  golne  back  to  the  old 
Douglas  formula,  because  I  am  Just  as 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion's formula  as  I  am  with  the  formula 
set  forth  in  the  pending  bill.  Neither 
of  them  Is  good.  Under  no  foreseeable 
circiunstances  could  any  community  in 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  qualify  un- 
der the  formula  now  advanced  by  th^ 
administration  or  under  the  formula 
contained  in  the  new  Douglas  blH — 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  as  good  as 
the  formula  contained  in  the  old  Douglas 
bill.  All  communities  Ir  Vermont  would 
be  subject  to  seduction  by  communities 
in  other  areas  which  now  have  unem- 
ployment, and  thus  could  qualify  under 
the  formula  of  the  pending  bil!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  commimitles  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  could  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 
But,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  even  they 
would  lose  more  than  they  would  gain 
If  the  bill  were  enacted,  and  if  it  were 
to  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  vote  for  the  ad- 
ministration bill  as  Ein  amer.xlment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Douglas 
bill.  But  If  I  do,  I  will  not  thereafter 
vote  for  the  administration  bill,  on  the 


question  of  final  passage.  I  hope  that 
this  statement  will  make  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  feel  better,  because,  from 
my  standpoint,  ttie  administration  bill 
has  the  same  faidts  that  the  present 
Douglas  bill  contains,  with  Its  unfortu- 
nate change  in  the  formula. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yieldtKl  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  of  1958.  the  Senate  considered  Sen- 
ate bill  3683,  which  contained  provisions 
almost  Identical  to  those  of  Senate  bill 
722.  At  that  time  I  spoke  In  opposition 
to  those  proposals;  and  my  remarks  at 
that  time  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
provisions  of  Senate  bill  722.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment of  May  13,  1958,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscor.o  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow!;: 

Statemxnt  IK  Opposition  to  Sknatx  Bill 
3683.  Dkltvebed  bt  Sknatos  Thdkmoms 
ON  THx  Floor  or  me  Senat*  on  Mat  13, 
1958 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  before  this  body 
today  represents  one  of  the  longest  strides 
toward  state  socialism  that  the  Senate  has 
considered  In  recent  years.  It  is  a  step 
toward  a  system  of  Oovernment-controlled 
Industrial  productlcn  In  which  efficiency  Is 
the  least  of  the  objectives.  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  defy  the  laws  of  economics.  These  are 
strong  statements,  find  I  shall  elaborate  on 
them  In  a  few  moments. 

I  congratulate  thu  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  prepared  the  minority  report.  In 
a  few  short  pages,  they  have  pointed  up  more 
defects  In  the  bill  than  I  had  thought  con- 
ceivably could  exist  in  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation; yet,  if  they  erred  in  their  remarks, 
it  was  on  the  side  of  leniency. 

As  the  minority  report  points  out,  the 
bin  la  plainly  discriminatory.  It  would 
benefit  only  those  living  In  certain  arbi- 
trarily designated  geographic  areas.  Of  the 
4.494.000  unemployeil  in  January  1958.  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, only  about  1  in  8  lived  in  the  areas 
which  would  have  been  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  had  It  then  been  in 
effect.  The  bill  commits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  program  of  improving  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  residents  of  these 
areas  at  the  expense  of  the  residents  of  other 
areas. 

The  bill  also  poses  insurmountable  admin- 
istrative difficulties.  The  program  overlaps 
existing  programs  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  provldc-s  retraining  subsist- 
ence payments  to  unemployed  persons 
that  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  supple- 
ments to  the  existing  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs;  a  supplement  which 
lacks,  however,  the  soxmd  financial  approach 
of  existing  programs.  Efforts  of  State  and 
local  organizations  in  this  field  are  brushed 
aside,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  In  the 
spending  of  the  Federal  taxpayers'  dollar 
Ues  the  solutions  to  the  problems  with  which 
these  groups  have  been  struggling. 

One  of  the  moet  unnecessary  and  abomi- 
nable features  of  the  bill  is  the  part  that 
undertakes  to  supplement  the  Ck>mmunity 


Facilities  Act  so  recently  passed  by  this 
body.  To  the  billion  dollars  there  author- 
laed,  the  proponents  would  have  us  add  au' 
thorlsation  for  additional  funds  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  different  acanoy  within 
the  same  agency. 

This  is  administrative  duplication  turned 
back  inside  of  itself,  like  a  snake  swallowing 
its  own  taU. 

We  should  understand  dearly  that  this 
is  not  a  temporary  program.  The  com- 
mittee report  sets  that  fact  on  the  record 
plainly.  It  is  a  bill  for  the  aid  of  chronically 
depressed  areas,  or,  as  the  committee  has 
said,  those  that  "have  sxiffered  from  a  high 
level  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, year  after  year,  in  good  times  and 
bad." 

There  is  a  corollary  to  be  drawn  from 
this  fact.  The  authorization  for  the  outlay 
of  9380  million  asked  in  this  bill  is  only 
the  beginning.  It  U  highly  unlikely  that 
the  sum  wUl  meet  the  immediate  demand, 
and  a  dead  certainty  that  it  will  not  begin 
to  meet  the  demand  that  will  continue 
year  after  year. 

The  problem  of  chronically  distressed  eco- 
nomic areas  is  not  a  new  one.  We  have 
always  had  areas  which  have  been  leas  pros- 
perous, year  in  and  year  out.  than  other 
areas.  It  is  a  problem  which  has  had  the 
careful  attention  of  many  groups,  in  SUte 
and  local  government  and  in  the  business 
and  financial  community.  Tet.  significantly, 
the  location  of  private  industry  is  an  area 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
backlog  of  experience  on  which  it  can  rely. 

As  for  the  portion  of  the  program  that 
deals  with  the  revltallzatlon  of  rural  areas. 
I  can  only  conclude  that  this  portion  of  the 
bill  was  written  In  the  hope  that  It  would 
attract  some  support  for  this  legislation  in 
riiral  areas.  It  selects  for  rural  redevelop- 
ment the  300  counties  that  ap|>ear  to  be.  by 
the  arbitrary  criteria  written  into  the  bm, 
those  most  in  need  of  developing.  As  it 
happens,  these  are  primarily  agricultural 
areas,  and  mainly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country. 

In  view  of  the  setbacks  which  agriculture 
has  suffered  in  recent  years.  It  is  important 
that  more  industries  be  located  In  our  rural 
areas.  The  task  of  locating  industries  in 
our  rural  areas,  however,  should  be  the  Job 
of  local  communities,  their  development 
boards,  their  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
private  industry.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
should  not  be  permitted  to  Bptnil  and  lend 
the  money  of  all  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  favoring  any  one  area  over  another  with 
industrial  development.  This  is  another 
case  of  the  right  idea  with  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. 

All  of  these  objections,  and  many  others, 
the  minority  report  clearly  indicated.  There 
are  others  which  are  not  enumerated  by  the 
minority  report. 

An  outstanding  example  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  wageflxing  provisions  in 
the  bill.  Surely  we  are  not  still  unaware 
that  this  very  provision  has  upset  and 
damaged  more  local  economies  than  this  bill 
could  possibly  remedy,  even  were  it  feasible 
otherwise. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  the  bill  is 
discriminatory,  administratively  unworkable, 
and  extremely  expensive.  These  alone  would 
be  reasons  enough  for  me  to  oppose  it. 

However,  the  main  reason  for  my  opposi- 
tion, as  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  these  re- 
marks, is  that  the  program  envisioned  by 
this  bill  wovild  encourage  a  system  of  State 
socialism,  and  the  most  inefficient  form  of 
socialism  at  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  Impressed  partlctilarly 
by  two  sentences  in  the  committee  report,  in 
which  the  framers  of  the  bill  stated  the 
manner  in  which  money  would  be  allocated 
for  the  construction  of  public  facilities: 

"The  organization  requesting  the  grant 
must  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  project  in 
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proportion  to  Its  ability  to  contribute.  The 
grant  would  be  limited  to  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  assure  completion  of  the  project." 

The  same  thought  wm  put  more  sue* 
cincUy  by  Karl  Mara  in  1875  in  his  famotu 
mxlm  of  communism,  "from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  abUitles,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs." 

What  are  the  roots  of  the  problem?  If  an 
area  Is  economically  depres^ted,  if  the  peo- 
ple there  fail  to  make  a  decent  living,  year 
after  year,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it. 
Chronic  hard  times  do  not  hsppen  by  chance. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  chronic 
economic  distress  is  the  loss  of  Industry  be- 
cause of  technological  changes.  For  example, 
at  the  present  time,  we  find  distress  in  some 
areas  where  the  economy  is  dependent  on 
the  mining  of  coal.  Some  communities  that 
have  depended  solely  on  the  textile  industry 
for  their  economic  base  have  suffered  by  the 
impact  of  the  long-term  deiM-ession  which 
that  industry  has  suffered — with  very  little 
sympathy  from  the  Federal  Oovernment — 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Several  resort 
cities  are  on  the  list  of  the  chronically  af- 
flicted: they  do  not  have  the  industrial  base 
which  makes  for  a  sound  economy. 

The  stories  are  different  Ir.  every  case,  but 
they  all  have  one  thread  in  common.  The 
communities  that  are  suffering  the  moet  are 
the  ones  that  have  lacked  diversification  in 
industry. 

The  problem  suggests  its  own  answer,  and 
it  is  an  answer  which  the  i^ponsors  of  this 
bUl  have  apparently  seized  without  fully 
weighing  the  consequences.  If  a  community 
lacks  diversification  of  Its  economy,  they 
have  reasoned,  let  the  Federal  Oovernment 
help  it  to  diversify. 

But  why  the  Federal  Government?  There 
Is  no  shortage  of  investment  capital  in  the 
United  States.  Why  do  not  American  In- 
dxistrlalists,  with  all  of  the:r  supposed  in- 
genuity and  foresight,  build  planU  in  the 
areas  where  labor  is  In  surplus?  Why  will 
they  require  the  guidance  and  urging  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

I  think  we  must  face  the  harsh  fact  that 
there  are  areas  which  are,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  unsuitable  for  further  industrial 
development  at  this  time.  They  may  be  too 
far  removed  from  their  natural  markets,  they 
may  be  lacking  in  raw  material,  the  local 
tax  structure  may  be  unsound,  or  the  local 
labor  market  may  be  priced  too  high  to  meet 
competitive  conditions  in  a  particular  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  an  indus- 
trialist may  not  be  anxloiis  to  move  into  a 
given  community.  Fortunate:y.  local  citizens 
can  do  much,  by  imaginative  and  concerted 
effort,  to  remove  some  of  tlieir  handicaps. 
Indtistrial  development  boards  are  in  opera- 
tion in  many  communities.  liocal  and  State 
chambers  of  commerce  play  an  important 
part.  Local  government,  too.  can  encourage 
the  advent  of  new  industry  by  careful  tax 
planning. 

I  will  not  deny  that  some  communities  are 
handicapped  by  natural  factors  that  cannot 
be  brought  under  control  by  human  inter- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  ol  S.  3683  is  to 
give  those  economically  ailing  communities 
a  transfusion  of  Federal  money  with  the  hope 
that  It  wlU  bring  about  a  cure. 

The  principal  fallacy  of  the  bill  is  that  this 
kind  of  U^atment  does  not  strike  at  the 
roots  of  the  malady.  It  merely  eases  the 
symptoms,  and  encourages  the  patient  to 
return  for  further  treatment  over  an  in- 
definitely extended  period  of  time. 

The  bill  encourages  Industry  to  move  into 
areas  where  it  is  not  inclined  to  go,  because, 
under  normal  circumstances,  industry  could 
not  make  a  profit  in  those  areas.  I  doubt 
that  the  biU,  if  passed.  wiU  be  very  success- 
ful in  this  endeavor.  The  inducements  of- 
fered   are    not    enough    to    bring    a    hard- 


headed  businessman  Into  an  area  In  which 
he  will  operate  under  a  serious  handicap  in 
competition  with  his  competitor*. 

Indeed,  the  bill  may  have  an  effect  of  a 
kind  opposite  to  that  which  is  intended. 
One  of  the  general  problems  of  industry  in 
the  United  SUtes  is  that  we  are  at  a  point 
where  Federal  taxation  threatens  to  dry  up 
the  reservoir  of  capital  with  which  Industry 
expands.  The  proposal  to  embark  on  this 
new  program  carries  with  It  the  clear  Impli- 
cation that  it  will  be  supported  and  ex- 
panded through  taxation.  To  the  extent 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  falls  on  indus- 
try, it  WiU  inhibit  the  ability  of  industry 
to  expand  through  its  own  efforts. 

Assuming  that  the  bill  does  achieve  its 
purpose,  to  some  limited  degree,  it  will  bring 
about  new  problems  far  worse  than  the  ones 
it  is  supposed  to  solve.  It  will  provide  the 
stricken  community  with  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  encourage  It  to  borrow  beyond  its 
means  for  public  construction,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  encourage  the  development  of  an 
economy  based  on  a  Federal  dole. 

The  end  result  of  such  a  Federal  policy  can 
only  be  the  senseless  one  of  locating  Indus- 
try in  the  areas  least  suitable  for  its  growth. 
This  is  no  way  to  foster  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States.  We  will  all  be 
better  off — those  in  the  chronically  depressed 
areas  as  well  as  those  in  other  areas — if  we 
follow.  In  this  country,  a  policy  of  locating 
Industries  in  the  places  best  adapted  for 
industry. 

The  most  effective  way  to  aid  areas  where 
the  economy  Is  depressed  is  through  meas- 
ures that  will  stimulate  the  whole  of  our 
American  economy.  We  need  some  revisions 
in  our  foreign  trade  and  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, which  have  operated  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  vital  segments  of  American 
business.  We  need  to  practice  strict  econ- 
omy in  every  department  of  Oovernment. 
with  the  aim  of  removing  some  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  with  which  our  economy 
Is  saddled.  We  need  to  remove  some  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  Oovernment  regulation 
which  requires  the  businessman  to  make  a 
multitude  of  complex  and  expensive  reports 
to  a  whole  host  of  Federal  agencies. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  residents  of 
areas  with  chronic  economic  problems,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  tills  legislation  does 
not  contain  any  solution  to  their  dllenuna. 
It  could  only  frustrate  the  efforts  being 
made  to  solve  the  problem  on  a  sensible 
basis. 

I  do  not  favor  socialism.  Even  if  I  did, 
I  would  not  favor  this  bill.  It  is  a  socialistic 
bill  with  so  many  defects  in  it  that  even  the 
dubious  advantages  of  socialism  would  not 
be  attained. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  can  be  no  argument  over  the 
premise  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  definite  responsibility  in  promot- 
ing the  fullest  possible  employment. 
But  there  is  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween a  sensible  implementation  of  this 
principle  and  the  proposals  of  Senate 
bill  722  as  there  is  between  free  enter- 
prise and  socialism. 

Our  Government  is  uniquely  designed 
to  foster  the  o[>eration  of  private  enter- 
prise, as  distinguished  from  government 
enterprise.  Our  Constitution  fairly 
shouts  the  word  "opportunity,"  by  enun- 
ciating the  framework  of  a  government 
with  a  minimum  of  the  fetters  of  regu- 
lation. Our  standard  of  living  and  our 
productivity  are  undeniable  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  free  enterprise  as  a  means 
of  providhig  material  goods  within  the 
economic  reach  of  the  maximum  nimi- 
ber  of  people. 


Involved  economic  theories  are  not 
necessary  to  explain  the  success  of  free 
enterprise  under  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  permits  It  to  exist.  On  the 
contrary.  Its  success  is  obviously  due  to 
the  fact  that  It  provides  an  Incentive  for 
efllclency  In  the  form  of  profits,  while 
Insuring  the  elimination  of  Inefficiency. 

EfSciency,  m  this  instance,  can  be  said 
to  be  the  ability  to  produce  goods  at  a 
cost  ahlch  the  maximum  number  of 
people  can  afTord  tc  pay  and  are  willing 
to  pay.  In  the  case  of  any  Industry 
which  is  a  component  of  our  economy, 
its  efficiency  is  controlled  by  a  great 
variety  of  variable  factors.  Three  pri- 
mary and  initial  prerequisites  are  capi- 
tal, business  judgment,  and  a  market 
for  the  product  produced.  If  we  assume 
these  to  exist  in  sufficient  quantities,  the 
efficiency  of  the  particular  industry  will 
depend  on  such  factors,  among  others, 
as  proximity  to  market  and  raw  mate- 
rials, cost  of  power,  cost  of  labor,  cost  of 
raw  materials,  adequacy  and  cost  of 
transportation,  climate,  and  local  and 
State  fiscal  policies  and  practices,  not 
only  as  they  apply  to  the  particular  in- 
dustrial effort,  but  also  as  they  apply 
to  its  competitors.  These  are  some  of 
the  factors  which  will  determine  wheth- 
er any  particular  Industrial  effort  will 
succeed  or  fail;  and,  just  as  surely,  they 
will  influence  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  whether  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial unemployment  in  the  area  of 
the  Industry's  location. 

To  be  efficient,  and  therefore  competi- 
tive, industry  must  be  responsive  to 
changes  in  all  these  factors,  and  others, 
which  affect  Its  efficiency.  A  slow  re- 
sponse can  be  fatal.  In  some  Instances, 
response  is  impossible — as,  for  example, 
where  the  market  ceases  to  exist,  or 
where  available  capital  is  insufficient  to 
enable  the  industry  to  keep  abreast  of 
technological  developments.  Thus  occur 
industrial  failures  and  the  resulting  un- 
employment. Such  unemployment  can 
be  permanently  relieved  only  by  the  ex- 
pansion or  inaugiu-ation  of  other  indus- 
try, often  at  a  different  location,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  adverse  factors  which  cre- 
ated the  unemployment  in  the  first  place. 

Business  success  is  the  answer  to  full 
employment ;  it  can  only  lie  through  bold, 
confident,  and  rapid  decisions  by  those 
who  imdertake  the  business  venture,  and 
then  only  when  they  have  the  capital  to 
implement  their  decisions. 

Our  Government  can  best  contribute 
to  full  employment  by  creating  an  atti- 
tude of  confidence  on  the  part  of  busi- 
nessmen, and  by  adopting  policies  which 
will  permit  the  existence  of  capital  to  im- 
plement that  attitude. 

Senate  bill  722,  is  a  step  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Our  Govenmient  is  ill 
equipped  to  substitute  its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  entrepreneurs  who  have  built 
our  free  enterprise  system.  A  represen- 
tative, deliberative  type  of  government 
intentionally  sacrifices  efficiency  and 
speed  in  the  interest  of  stability  and 
cautious  protection  of  individual  rights. 
Although  ours  Is  an  ideal  system  for 
government,  it  is  not  at  all  capable  of 
efficient  operation  of  a  business. 

Nothing  could  prove  the  point  more 
conclusively  than  Senate  bill  722.  Thou- 
sands of  development  boards  have  been 
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created  by  States,  cities,  and  communi- 
ties; and  most.  If  not  all  of  them,  have 
diligently  set  about  creating  the  condi- 
tions conducive  to  Indiistrlal  efficiency, 
so  that  Industry,  recognizing  these  as- 
sets, would  locate  and  thrive  In  the  com- 
munity. Senate  bill  722,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  substitute  Government 
fimds  for  the  lack  of  conditions  which 
would  Insure  the  ability  of  industry  to  be 
efficient  and  competitive.  Not  only 
would  the  subsidy  of  taxpayers'  funds 
seek  to  promote  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustry where  It  could  not  be  competitive 
without  subsidy,  but  it  would  discourage 
industries  which  finance  themselves,  and 
also  those  conimendable  efforts  of  devel- 
opment boards  all  over  the  country. 

This  Federal  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram would  encoiu-age  communities  to 
borrow  funds  unwisely,  which  they  hope 
to  repay  from  Increased  tax  sources. 
True,  employment  may  be  temporarily 
boosted,  but  as  soon  as  the  competitive 
advantages  created  by  the  subsidy  have 
been  exhausted,  the  initial  factors  which 
left  the  community  without  employment 
in  the  first  place  will  reassert  them- 
selves. The  alternative  will  then  have  to 
be  faced  of  either  continuing  the  subsidy 
or  leaving  the  community  where  it  was. 
but  for  the  additional  burden  of  a  stag- 
gering addition  to  the  public  debt. 

We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
assist  in  securing  full  employment,  al- 
though the  course  of  fulfillment  certain- 
ly does  not  lie  through  programs  such  as 
those  proposed  by  Senate  bill  722.  On 
the  contrary,  it  lies  through  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  a 
reduction  of  Federal  regulations,  which 
bind  our  industrial  sinews. 

Our  present  program  of  fiscal  imbal- 
ance neither  encourages  an  attitude  of 
business  confidence,  nor  leaves  much 
hope  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
capital  necessary  for  industrial  expan- 
sion. Only  by  reducing  Oovernment 
spending  to  a  figure  within  its  Income, 
can  we  encourage  an  attitude  of  confi- 
dence that  the  whims  of  legislators  will 
not  consume  the  very  capital  essential  to 
industrial  expansion.  Only  through  the 
reduction  of  spending  can  we  make  pos- 
sible a  reduction  in  taxes — and  if  there 
be  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  course 
to  industrial  expansion,  one  need  but 
look  at  the  8  percent  increase  In  gross 
national  product  which  followed  the  $7.5 
billion  tax  reduction  of  1954. 

If  our  industrial  expansion  is  to  con- 
tinuously keep  pace  with  our  growing 
population,  we  must  cease  our  unneces- 
sary regulation  of  business,  which  now 
approaches  a  state  of  regimentation. 
We  should  continue,  of  course,  to  pre- 
vent abuses  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, (but  this  does  not  necessitate  the 
creation  of  burdensome  reports  and  reg- 
ulations which  encumber  every  business 
effort  and  discourage  new  business  ven- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  realize  at  this 
late  hour,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  the 
Government  Is  contributing  to  unem- 
ployment, with  its  irresponsible  deficit 
spending  and  its  creation  of  unnecessary 
regulations,  which  apparently  reflect  a 
sort  of  hostility  to  business.  Such  so- 
cialistic schemes  as  S.  722  will  only  fur- 
ther compoimd  the  problem. 


Mr.  CAPEHABT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  correct  the  Rscori).  and  I  am 
sure  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
like  to  have  me  do  it.  The  committee 
did  not  accept  the  administration's  cri- 
terion. The  committee  accepted  the  ad- 
ministration's formiila.  The  adminis- 
tration's criterion  was  50  percent  above 
the  national  average  for  4  out  of  the  5 
preceding  years,  or  75  percent  above  the 
national  average  for  3  out  of  the  preced- 
ing 4  calendar  years,  or  100  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  2  of  the 
preceding  3  years. 

The  bill,  as  the  Senate  is  now  consid- 
ering it,  provides  a  criterion  of  50  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  for  3  of 
the  preceding  4  calendar  years,  or  75 
percent  above  the  national  average  for  2 
of  the  preceding  3  calendar  years  or 
100  percent  above  the  national  average 
for  1  of  the  preceding  2  years. 

The  committee  accepted  the  formula, 
but  not  the  criterion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  accepted  the  for- 
mula, but  cut  the  period  of  time  pro- 
vided by  1  year  in  each  case 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wanted  to  correct 
the  Record  because  I  was  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  committee 
adopted  word  for  word  the  so-called  ad- 
ministration criteria.  The  committee 
adopted  the  formula.  While  I  am 
against  even  the  administration's  cri- 
teria, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  adopting  the  administration's 
formula.  But  tlie  committee  did  not 
adopt  the  number  of  years  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  dis- 
cussing the  proposed  administration 
formula  a  few  moments  ago,  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  formula  applying  to  the 
benefits.  When  I  read  the  criteria,  I 
realized  I  was  against  the  bill,  anyway, 
as  long  as  it  contained  those  criteria. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  was  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  did  not  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  committee  had 
copied  word  for  word  the  administra- 
tion's criteria.  The  committee  still  took 
the  formula. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Whenever  the  ad- 
ministration comes  up  with  a  good 
idea — which  is  not  very  often — we  Dem- 
ocrats are  very  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  too  bad  the 
Democrats  did  not  accept  more  good 
ideas  during  the  past  20  years.  Per- 
haps the  country  and  the  people  would 
be  in  a  better  position  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  Republicans 
have  good  Ideas  so  seldom. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  have  had  many 
ideas  which  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  put  into  practice  during  the  last  20 
or  25  years. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  ijoint  of  no  quorum,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  taken  \n  call- 
ing for  a  quorum  be  not  taken  from  the 
time  of  either  side.  I  think  we  should 
alert  our  colleagues,  because,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  first  action  taken  will  be 
on  the  substitute  I  have  proposed.  I 
shall  not  take  much  time  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  time  naken  for  calling  the  roll 
will  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  yielded  back  his  time  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  pending  question  Is  the  substitute 
amendment  I  offered,  which  Is  presently 
at  the  desk.  Has  the  amendment  been 
stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  ordered  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  propose  to  labor  the  question  in- 
volved very  long.  The  whole  matter  has 
been  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  other  times. 
I  wish  to  review  only  a  little  of  the  back- 
ground, and  a  few  highlights  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

In  January  of  1956 — to  be  exact,  the 
9th  of  January  1956 — the  first  admin- 
istration bill  on  this  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  former  Senator  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  At  that  time  25  Senators  Joined 
in  sponsorship  of  the  bill. 

There  were  two  blUs  presented  at  that 
time.  One  was  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Douglas], 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  believe 
the  Smith  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  testified  with  respect  to  the  bill  in 
January  of  1956.  At  the  time  I  pointed 
out  that  insofar  as  I  knew,  on  the  basis 
of  data  made  available  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  there  were 
eligible  10  major  and  74  minor  areas, 
embracing  about  190  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Interestingly  enough. 
123  of  the  190  counties  are  in  7  States. 
The  reason  for  that  was  quite  simple. 
The  State  of  Illinois  was  one  of  the 
States.  I  think  in  the  main  our  prob- 
lems spring  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
coal  areas  mines  have  been  abandoned 
because  the  cost  of  production  is  too 
high,  or  for  other  reasons,  and  so  there 
has  developed  a  chronic  or  semichronlc 
imemployment  condition.  That  is  true 
In  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  administration  has  certainly  been 
mindful  of  the  so-called  distressed  area 
problem,  and  prior  administrations  also 
have  been  mindful  of  it.  I  believe  inter- 
est in  the  problem  extends  back  to  1946, 
13  years  ago.  There  was  area  redevel- 
opment activity  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  that  time  under  a  sub- 
agency  known  as  the  Business  and  De- 
fence Advisory  Service.  The  program 
may  have  had  another  name  at  that 
time,  but  it  does  not  make  too  much 
difference.  The  fact  Is  that  for  the  past 
13  years,  certainly,  a  variety  of  activities 
have  taken  place  in  that  field.  They 
took  the  form  of  surveys.,  the  form  of 
technical  assistance  to  tho^  areas,  and 
the  form  of  defense  contracts. 

I  believe  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  that  some  25  defense  facilities 
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were  located  In  those  areas,  at  a  total 
cost  of  nearly  $210  million. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  over  a 
long  period  of  time  there  ha£  been  a  man- 
ifestation of  mterest  in  the  problem  of 
chronic  imemployment  and  the  distress 
V  hich  besets  some  of  the  aieas  In  which 
that  condition  has  develo,}ed,  because 
their  resources  and  facilitifs  at  no  time 
admitted  of  any  high  degree  of  indus- 
trial prosperity. 

There  were  other  aids  and  other  ac- 
tivities as  well.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  helpful.  There 
was  a  program  for  rapid  tax  amortiza- 
tion to  help  facilities  which  would  locate 
in  such  areas.  There  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  food.  There  was  also 
special  advice  and  technical  assistance 
given  to  the  State  developirent  corjaora- 
tions,  which  were  also  mindful  of  the 
problem. 

In  another  field,  of  course,  the  admin- 
istration was  mindful  of  the  need  for  a 
rural  development  urogram.  In  fact, 
that  was  formalized  after  a  number  of 
individual  conferences  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Insofar  as  I  can  tell,  the  program 
which  began  in  1955  is  now  OF>erative  in 
102  counties.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
States  on  their  own  initiative  have  set  up 
a  corresponding  program  in  another  80 
counties.  The  program,  therefore,  is 
rather  dynamic  in  character.  It  is  mov- 
ing along.  It  has  almost  doubled  as  the 
result  of  State  initiative.  Those  areas 
haVe  been  receiving  assistance  and  ad- 
vice from  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conseivation  Serv- 
ice, and  also  have  been  benefited  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans. 

Since  the  bill  which  was  passed  by 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
I  have  Introduced,  and  I  support,  the 
substitute  amendment  on  w^ilch  the  vote 
will  first  occur,  because  it  l.s  an  expres- 
sion of  the  administrations  viewpoint. 

The  criteria  are  rather  simple.  An 
area  must  have  had  an  unemployment 
situation  50  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  4  of  the  last  5  calendar 
years;  or  75  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  3  of  the  last  4  calendar 
years;  or  100  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  2  of  the  last  3  calendar 
years;  and  there  must  have  been  unem- 
ployment in  excess  of  6  percent  for  that 
period  of  time.  That  is  a  reasonably 
simple  criterion  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  is  based. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  present  status 
of  S.  722.  the  Douglas  bill,  is  that  it  in- 
cludes the  criteria  from  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  sure  the 
provisions  are  quite  identical.  I  think 
some  change  has  been  made, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  ask  for  clarlflca- 
tion? 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Yes.    i    think    the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  can  prob- 
ably answer  the  question. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  adopted 
the  administration  criteria,  but  we  have 
cut  the  nimiber  of  qualifying  years  back 
by  one  in  each  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  mean 
the  imemployment  would  have  to  be  50 
percent  above  the  national  average  for 
3  out  of  the  past  4  calendar  years  instead 
of  4  out  of  the  last  5  calendar  years. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  the  50-percent 
provision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  75  percent  for  2 
out  of  the  last  3  calendar  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Two  out  of  the  last 
3  calendar  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Or   100  percent  for 

1  out  of  the  last  2  calendar  years. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    For  1  out  of  the  last 

2  calendar  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  am  very 
much  concerned.  These  criteria  still 
would  not  cover  the  area  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  degree  of  unemployment 
there.  I  am  not  certain,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  cover  the  large  unemploy- 
ment area  around  Pittsburgh.  For  that 
reason  I  desire  to  indicate  that,  after 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substit  ite  offered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  shall  seek  recog- 
nition and  offer  Senate  bill  268  as  a  sub- 
stitute, because  in  my  Judgment  it  goes 
much  further  toward  establishing  the 
criteria  necessary  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  in  my  State' beset  as  It  is  by 
unemployment  and  chronically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Trying  to  develop 
static  criteria  for  a  problem  of  this  kind 
is  difficult:  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  lay  down  in  words,  criteria  which 
will  cover  every  situation.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1  raised  that  question  at  a  confer- 
ence session  several  weeks  ago,  and  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI  did  likewise. 
For  aught  I  know,  they  may  deal  with  it. 
I  merely  cite  the  criteria  in  the  adminis- 
tion  proposal. 

With  respect  to  relief,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  under  these  criteria  certain 
areas  would  become  eligible  for  whatever 
relief  and  whatever  remedies  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  let  me  skeletonize  the 
provisions.  There  would  be  25-year 
loans  at  the  market  rate,  provided  the 
money  was  not  available  elsewhere  at 
reasonable  rates. 

There  would  be  a  limit  of  35  percent  on 
Federal  participation.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  States  and  localities  would 
carry  the  larger  share  of  the  burden. 

There  must  be  some  expectation  of 
r^ayment.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  proposal. 

The  loan  must  result  in  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment. 
i  think  that  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
We  may  go  into  a  given  area  and  build  a 
city  hall,  a  hospital,  or  a  gymnasium  for 
a  high  school;  and  when  we  are  through, 
we  are  back  where  we  started.  So  the 
question  is.  in  every  case.  Is  there  an 
assurance  that  the  relief  will  be  more 
than  mere  temporary  relief? 


I  had  that  in  mind  in  January  1956 
when  I  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  At  that 
time  I  said: 

Any  solution  worthy  of  the  name  must 
be  durable.  Merely  to  scratch  the  surface 
and  provide  temporary  employment  In  these 
depressed  areas  will  not  meet  the  problem. 

Coming  back  to  the  relief  which  is 
provided,  there  will  be  no  aid  where  re- 
location of  an  industry  moving  from  one 
area  to  another  might  hurt  the  area 
from  whence  it  comes,  even  though  it 
might  t>enefit  the  area  to  which  it  might 
go. 

The  substitute  provides  for  no  rural 
loans  and  no  loans  or  grants  for  public 
facilities.  There  is  a  total  of  $50  million 
involved  in  loans,  and  about  $3  million 
for  administrative  and  technical  assist- 
ance. So  the  criterion,  of  course,  is  what 
is  believed  to  be  something  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  the  problem.  I 
think  that  is  the  basic  thesis — to  encour- 
age self-help  and  to  follow  a  proven  ba^is. 

It  might  be  said  that  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  commiti/ce  and  suggested  certam 
amounts  higher  than  those  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  That  is  true.  I  did.  But  open 
confession  is  good  for  the  soul;  and  I 
never  mind  making  it,  whether  it  be  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  or  elsewhere. 
The  figures  were  estimates.  I  had  no 
concrete  experience  on  which  to  base 
them,  and  it  was  not  until  sometime  later 
that  the  Pennsylvania  experience,  under 
a  board  created  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  became  available.  I  laid 
that  information  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  when  I 
testified  in  connection  with  the  pending 
biU. 

There  Is  no  use  going  into  detail,  but 
there  was  an  experience  at  the  State 
level,  with  some  64  projects,  which  shows 
what  can  be  done  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

The  administration  bill,  drafted  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  geared 
to  what  happened  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  at  the  State  level.  It  under- 
takes to  cure  the  degree  of  employment 
which  represents  the  percentage  over 
and  above  the  national  level.  If  it  could 
be  done  with  a  rather  modest  mvest- 
ment  at  the  State  lavel,  obviously  a  well- 
managed  program  at  the  Federal  level 
could  do  the  same  thing. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  the  substitute  to 
establish  an  Independent  agency.  This 
activity  has  been  carried  on  at  higher 
or  lower  levels  for  a  number  of  years, 
under  the  present  administration  and 
prior  administrations.  They  have  done 
a  good  job.  Unfortunately,  2  years  ago 
when  the  agency  asked  for  about  $390,- 

000  to  carry  on  in  this  field.  Congress 
saw  fit  to  cut  back  the  appropriation  to 
$120,000,  and  crippled  the  activity  to  that 
extent.    But  it  has  been  going  on;  and 

1  see  no  reason  why,  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  independent  agency  should 
be  created. 

The  amendment  contains,  in  sub- 
stance, the  administration's  proposal.  It 
is  within  the  terms  of  the  1960  budget, 
and  is  geared  to  the  budget.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  will  commend  itself  to 
the  good  thinking  of  the  Senate,  and  will 
be  favorably  received. 


'*.'■■  ■ 
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With  that  I  rest  the  case,  and  yield 
the  floor  so  that  other  Senatoi^  who  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  question  may  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  an  agreement  as  to  a  time  for 
voting  on  the  Dirksen  substitute.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1  desires  5  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Doug- 
las! wishes  7  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
be  taken  in  20  minutes,  12  minutes  to 
be  controlled  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  8  minutes  by 
the  junior   Senator  from   Illinois    [Mr. 

DiRXSXM  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  with  respect  to  his  rea- 
sons for  advocating  the  administration 
bill.  In  the  course  of  his  comments  he 
undertook  to  testify  with  respect  to  the 
situation  in  my  home  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  in  this  instance  someone  has 
led  him  down  the  garden  path  so  far  as 
the  situation  in  my  native  State  is 
concerned. 

As  I  sat  and  listened  to  him,  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  the  principal  rea- 
son for  our  problems  in  Pennsylvania 
was  that  the  coal  business  was  not  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be.  I  turn  to  page  6 
of  the  minority  views,  where  are  to  be 
foimd  listed  the  areas  of  labor  surplus 
as  of  January  1959.  and  read  for  the 
record  the  following  Pennsylvania  labor 
surplus  areas,  in  which  not  1  ton  of 
coal  has  ever  been  mined:  AUentown, 
Bethlehem,  Easton,  Altoona,  Erie,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Reading,  York,  Oil 
City,  Franklin.  Titusville,  Sayre,  Athens, 
Towanda,  and  Williamsport. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  hard  coal 
areas  have  been  badly  hit  by  the  depres- 
sion, but  to  say  that  our  problems  are 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  coal  industry, 
and  that  adequate  steps  are  being  taken 
in  other  areas  to  remedy  that  distressing 
situation.  I  state,  with  all  due  deference 
to  my  friend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
facts. 

/  The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 

niinois  also  had  occasion  to  talk  about 
our  fine  State  efforts  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition in  Pennsylvania.  Those  efforts 
have  been  fine,  and  they  have  resulted 
in  a  measurable  amount  of  good;  but  It 
is  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  anyone's  face 
that  the  Pennsylvania  effort,  by  itself, 
is  entirely  to  meet  the  need  In  my  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  so  tes- 
tified. The  secretary  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry so  testified.  The  secretary  of 
commerce  so  testified:  and  a  number  of 
witnesses  coming  from  different  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  told  us  that  Penn- 
sylvania had  bled  itself  white  with  its 
State  effort  to  remedy  unemployment; 


and  that  the  effort  had  been  helpful  but 
was  entirely  Inadequate.  The  secretary 
of  commerce  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  testified  as  follows  before 
the  Senate  Commitee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

Senator  Clark  in  a  release  the  other  day 
made  an  estimate  that  In  order  to  bring  our 
unemployment  down  to  the  e-percent  level 
in  17  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  high 
enough,  we  would  need  to  create  73.800 
Jobs.  And  the  assumption  was  that  half 
of  those  would  have  to  be  in  manufacturing 
and  the  balance  generated  In  the  services, 
and  so  forth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  we  say  that  in  Pennsylvania  In  utiliz- 
ing these  loan  funds  we  were  to  average  out 
at  not  the  full  85  percent  on  all  of  them  but 
say  35  percent,  we  would  need  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  basis  of  that  calculation  alone, 
according  to  my  figures,  $47,756,800. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  my 
own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
using  the  35  percent  rate  which  is  con- 
tained in  tlie  administration  bill,  would 
use  up  practically  all  the  money  in  one 
State.  That  is  a  pretty  good  measure 
of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  admin- 
istration bill,  calling,  as  it  does,  for  $53 
million,  as  opposed  to  $389  million  in  the 
Douglas-Cooper-Clark  bill. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  note  that  to  adopt  the  substitute, 
excluding  the  availability  of  funds  for 
loan  purposes  for  public  utihties,  would 
destroy  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  because 
hard-pressed  areas  cannot  raise  money 
in  the  open  market  or  by  taxes  to  take 
care  of  such  situations  as  the  construc- 
tion of  streets,  water  works,  sewage  sys- 
tems, and  industrial  parks,  which  are 
necessary  to  bring  industry  into  the  un- 
fortunate areas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  provision 
for  $100  million  of  rural  loans  taken 
out  of  the  bill,  by  the  administration's 
substitute,  we  have  in  the  p>ending 
amendment  a  proposal  which  is  not  only 
too  httle  and  too  late  but  also  is  close 
to  being  a  fraud  on  the  American  peo- 
ple because  of  the  inadequacy  of  its 
provisions. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  remain  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
one  minutes  remain  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  although  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  $389  million  bill  to  help 
unemployment,  I  am  afraid  it  does  not 
so  state. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  just  finished  stat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  statement  is  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  record.  One  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  is  provided  for  industrial 
loans,  which  would  create,  we  hope,  per- 
manent jobs.  Another  $100  million  is 
provided    for    public    facilities,    which 


would  create  temporary  Jobs  while  the 
public  facilities  were  being  built.  How- 
ever, that  would  not  create  any  perma- 
nent employment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Many  loans  for  pub- 
lic facilities  could  most  certainly  help  to 
create  jobs.  An  industrial  water  proj- 
ect, for  example,  could  be  created,  and 
industrial  parks  constructed  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  industries  to  locate 
in  those  areas  and  thus  create  perma- 
nent jol}s. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  but  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  clear  that  there  is  only  $100 
million  in  the  bill  for  creating  perma- 
nent jobs. 

Mr.  IX)UGLA8.  There  would  also  be 
$100  million  for  industrial  loans  in  rural 
areas  where  incomes  are  low.  and  there 
is  underemployment  as  well.  These 
loans  could  help  create  jobs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  not  as  yet 
reached  that  point.  There  is  another 
$100  million  provided,  of  course,  for  rural 
areas  where  people  are  supposedly  under- 
paid.   However,  that  creates  no  new  Jobs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  This  amount  is  for  loans  to 
start  new  industries  in  rural  areas  where 
the  income  is  low  and  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  underemployment  and  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  purpose  is  pri- 
marily— and  it  is  so  stated — it  help  areas 
where  there  is  low  income. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  where  there  is 
underemployment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Perhaps  so,  but  pri- 
marily— and  the  bill  so  states — it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  areas  where  the  workers 
are  paid  very  little.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is — and  I  make  this  point  so  the 
Record  may  be  kept  clear  and  so  that 
people  throughout  the  Nation  will  not 
be  misinformed — so  far  as  industrial  Jobs 
in  the  cities  are  concerned,  there  is  only 
$100  million  Involved,  not  $389  million, 
for  permanent  jobs.  One  hundred  mil- 
lion is  to  be  divided  among  all  the  in- 
dustrial centers  in  the  United  States. 
Another  $100  million  is  to  be  used  to 
create  jobs  in  so-called  rural  areas 
where  there  Is  underemployment.  Then 
there  is  another  $100  miUlon,  of  course, 
for  public  utilities,  which,  of  course, 
would  create  jobs  to  build  the  public 
utilities,  but  not  permanent  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill. 

That  portion  of  the  bill  probably  does 
not  belong  in  the  bill  at  all,  t>ecause  it 
has  nothing  to  do,  particularly,  with  de- 
pressed areas.  The  $100  million  which 
has  to  do  with  the  rural  areas  ought  to 
be  handled  by  another  department,  and 
should  not  be  mcluded  in  a  new  bill. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  Jobs  in  the  cities 
are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  really 
depressed  areas  in  towns  are  concerned, 
there  Is  $100  million  in  the  so-called 
Douglas  bill;  and  we  are  now  talking 
about  $50  million  in  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen-administration  bill,  which  Is  the 
substitute  under  consideration. 

The  substitute  on  which  we  are  about 
to  vote  contains  no  money  at  all  for 
rural  areas.  It  has  no  money  in  it.  of 
course,  for  public  facilities,  primarily  for 
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the  reason  that  under  the  Housing  Act 
funds  are  provided  and  an  organization 
is  set  up  to  handle  public  utilities. 

Therefore,  about  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  bills,  so  far  as  creating 
jobs  in  industrial  centers  is  concerned — 
I  mean  permanent  jobs — is  $50  million. 
That  is  about  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills  so  far  as  the  city 
folk,  so-called,  are  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  permanent  jobs  are  concerned. 

There  is  another  $100  million  in  the 
Douglas  bill  to  build  public  utilities, 
such  as  waterworks,  and  so  forth.  I 
doubt  if  that  provision  should  be  in  a 
depressed  areas  bill. 

I  can  understand  the  need  for  provid- 
ing water  in  a  small  town,  for  example, 
so  that  a  plant  can  be  built  there,  but 
we  must  remember  that  there  is  already 
a  law  in  existence  to  take  care  of  such  a 
situation.  It  is  contained  in  a  section 
of  the  Housing  Act,  which  grants  that 
kmd  of  relief.  In  connection  with  that 
part  of  the  pending  bill,  we  would 
merely  be  adding  another  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  do  what  the  Housing  Act  has 
been  doing  for  many  years.  The  au- 
thors of  the  section  of  the  Housing  Act 
designed  to  grant  loans  to  towns  for 
public  utilities,  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Maybank,  and  my.self.  That  has  been 
a  part  of  the  Housing  Act  for  many 
years. 

COMFsalSOW  OF  DntKSEN  SUBaTlTUTE  FOR  S.  722 
AS    REPORTED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  is  proposing  to  kill  the 
rural  redevelopment  bill  with  a  poisoned 
kiss.  On  the  one  hand,  it  says  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  idea,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  appropriate  so  little  money  and 
attach  so  many  crippling  conditions  to 
the  small  appropriation  it  does  propose, 
that  the  program  would  be  of  no  real 
value. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  would  replace  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  722  with  those  of  the  Dirksen 
bill.  S.  1064,  which  emlXKlies  the  pro- 
posals of  the  administration.  The  com- 
mittee very  carefully  considered  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  bill  which  we  have  re- 
ported has  made  a  number  of  concessions 
designed  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
administration.  But  there  are  several 
features  of  the  administration's  bill 
which  would  so  severely  restrict  its  appli- 
cation that  it  would  be  completely 
Ineffective. 

AMOUNTS  or  MONET 

The  administration  bill  provides  for 
only  $50  million  for  loans  to  industrial 
areas.  The  committee  bill  provides  for 
$100  million  for  loans  to  industrial  areas, 
and  also  $100  million  for  loans  to  rural 
areas,  and  $100  million  in  loans  for  pub- 
lic facilities.  During  the^  committee 
hearings,  it  was  testified  that  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  alone  would  be  eligible 
to  use  $47  million  in  loans  in  order  to 
bring  unemployment  in  that  State  down 
to  the  national  average.  Although  other 
factors  such  as  the  economic  potential 
of  an  area  and  the  prospective  repay- 
ment must  be  taken  into  account,  it  is 
still  obvious  that  $50  million  would  be 
completely  inadequate  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 


With  respect  to  the  $100  million  loan 
fund  for  community  facilities,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  these  were  often  neces- 
sary before  industrial  development  could 
possibly  get  underway  in  many  situa- 
tions. For  it  is  often  true  that  before 
an  industry  can  locate  in  an  area,  it  must 
have  adequate  water  supplies,  sewage 
systems,  access  roads,  and  other  public 
facilities  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
locate  in  such  an  area.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  are  repayable 
loans. 

In  addition  to  public  facility  loans,  the 
committee  also  provided  for  a  $75  million 
fund  to  make  grants  to  areas  for  public 
facilities  where  industrial  development 
needs  such  facilities  but  the  community 
concerned  does  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  repay  such  loans.  The  admin- 
istration bill  provides  nothing  in  this 
regard.  Yet  it  is  true  that  such  grants 
will  in  some  cases  be  necessary  before 
industrial  development  can  take  place. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  imderemployment  in  rural 
areas  is  perhaps  just  as  real  as  that  of 
industrial  areas,  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  provide  equal  treatment  for  that  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  do  is  to 
make  a  nommal  authorization  for  $50 
million  for  some  of  the  hard-pressed 
industrial  areas.  The  administration 
does  this  reluctantly  in  order  to  head  off 
the  $100  million  which  we  advocate.  It 
proposes  nothing  for  rural  areas  which 
suffer  from  poverty  and  underemploy- 
ment. Nothmg  is  provided,  except  the 
promise  that  it  can  be  taken  care  of  un- 
der the  rural  development  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  program  has  been  surveyed,  as  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  by  a  distin- 
guished nonpartisan  committee.  The 
vital  criticism  which  that  committee 
makes  of  the  so-called  rural  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  that  no  outside  financial 
aid  is  given  to  the  hard-pressed  rural 
communities.  We  believe  in  a  program 
which  will  strike  at  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  persistent  underemploy- 
ment, both  in  the  industrial  and  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country. 

We  also  know  that  in  order  to  attract 
industry  to  such  areas,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  industrial  water,  access 
roads,  water  and  sewage  systems,  and, 
in  some  cases,  industrial  parks.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  third  revolving  loan 
fund  of  $100  million  and  the  one-shot 
grant  of  $75  million. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  who  believe  in 
the  proFKJsals  contained  \n  Senate  bill 
722  are  cognizant  that  the  spirits  of  the 
men  and  women  who  till  the  soil,  as  they 
do  that  job,  are  either  high  or  low  in 
relationship  to  the  substance  which  is 
built  in  between.  The  provision  of  the 
bill,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  is  for  aid  to 
rural  folk  in  West  Virginia  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000  or  less,  per  farmer,  of 
farm  income  a  year.  Those  pe(vle  need 
such  assistance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.    The  map  which  is 


displayed  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
shows  the  farm  counties  throughout  the 
Nation  which  could  be  benefited  by  the 
program  we  are  suggesting. 

AOMHf  IBTRATIOir   OF   THS  PROGRAM 

There  is  another  crucial  weakness  in 
the  administration's  prop>osal.  It  would 
give  the  administration  of  the  measure 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  where- 
as our  bill  calls  for  its  administration 
by  a  separate  agency.  It  might  look 
better  on  an  organization  chart  to  have 
the  administration  of  the  program  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  but  we 
know  that  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
program  itself.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  a  persistent,  unre- 
lenting foe  of  all  such  programs  as  this. 
It  is  well-known  that  it  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  which  advised  the 
President  to  veto  the  bill  which  Con- 
gress passed  last  year.  While  the  Sec- 
retary has  changed,  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  remains  the  same. 

We  WDuld  not  give  to  a  nurse  having 
homicidal  tendencies  the  care  of  infant 
children;  nor  would  be  put  wolves  in 
charge  of  the  care  of  sheep. 

The  only  way  to  have  such  a  program 
as  this  properly  administered  is  to  place 
it  under  a  new  agency,  one  which  may 
have  some  enthusiasm  in  its  work  and 
will  not  use  the  measure  to  strangle  and 
to  kill  it. 

GRANTS   FOR   TBCHK1CAI.    AS8ISTANCX 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $4^2  million  a  year  for 
grants  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
redevelopment  areas.  The  administra- 
tion bill  provides  for  $iy2  million  a  year 
for  the  designated  areas,  and  another 
$1'2  million  a  year  for  towns  predomi- 
nantly dependent  on  one  industry. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  technical 
assistance  aspects  of  this  program  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  it  would  seem 
that  $4 '2  million  will  be  a  very  modest 
amount  in  this  regard.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  cut  this  figure  by  a  third  as 
the  administration  bill  would  do. 

GRANTS    FOR    VOCATIONAL    RETRAINING    SUBSIST- 
ENCE   PATMENT8 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  $10  mil- 
lion grant  for  subsistence  payments  to 
those  being  retrained  and  who  are  not 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation. 
The  administration  bill  provides  nothing. 
In  this  respect,  the  question  Is  how  are 
many  of  the  unemployed  persons  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  payments  going  to  exist 
while  imdergoing  retraining  which  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  qualify  for  the 
jobs  which  might  be  available  with  in- 
dustrial redevelopment.  This  is  a  hu- 
mane feature  of  our  bill  which  we  feel 
to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON   LOANS 

The  committee  bill  would  permit  Fed- 
eral participation  in  industrial  loans  up 
to  a  maximum  of  65  i>ercent,  while  the 
administration  bill  would  not  permit 
such  participation  to  exceed  35  percent. 
There  would  probably  be  many  cases 
where  the  35  percent  figtire  would  be 
adequate,  but  such  a  restriction  would 
knock  out  many  projects  which  cotild 
otherwise  go  forward  under  the  terms 
of  the  committee  bill. 
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The  administration  bill  would  also  re- 
quire minimum  State  or  local  participa- 
tion of  15  percent,  rather  than  the  10 
percent  provided  in  S.  722. 

In  short,  the  administration's  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  Federal  and  State 
or  local  participation  are  much  more  re- 
strictive than  those  of  S.  722.  and  hence 
would  act  as  a  depressing  factor  In  carry- 
ing out  the  program. 

MACHINIST   AND   EQUIPMENT 

The  administration  bill  would  not  per- 
mit loans  on  machinery  and  equipment 
whereas  S.  722  would  permit  such  loans. 
The  cost  of  land  is  relatively  small  in 
depressed  areas,  simply  because  they  are 
depressed.  The  cost  of  buildings  will  not 
be  much  either,  because  in  many  cases 
It  would  be  possible  to  take  over  an  exist- 
ing building  and  rehabilitate  it  with  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  capital. 
Thus,  the  thing  that  can  really  make 
redevelopment  jjossible  would  be  the  fi- 
nancing of  equipment  and  machinery 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
enterprise. 

Now,  there  are  two  main  argiunents 
which  might  be  raised  against  the  in- 
clusion of  machinery  and  equipment. 
First,  it  may  be  said  that,  because  of 
obsolescence,  we  should  not  finance 
machinery  for  such  a  long  period  of 
time  as  30  years.  I  would  agree  with 
this,  but  the  30-year  period  is  a  maxi- 
mum, and  I  would  expect  the  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  for  a  realistic  period 
in  the  case  of  loans  for  machinery  and 
equipment.  Depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  machinery  or  equipment,  this  might 
rim  from  5  to  15  years.  Second,  it  may 
be  said  that  making  loans  on  machines 
is  dangerous,  because  if  the  loans  can- 
not be  repaid,  the  Government  would 
lose  its  investment.  However,  there  are 
many  general-purpose  machines  such  as 
lathes  and  punch  presses  which  can  be 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Thus. 
It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  lose  its  investment  were 
the  loan  to  go  into  default. 

MAXIMUM  PERIOD  Or  LOANS 

In  the  bill  passed  last  year,  the  maxi- 
mum period  for  industrial  loans  was  40 
years.  In  a  further  effort  to  meet  some 
of  the  objections  of  the  administration, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  of  30  yeai's  with 
a  provision  for  an  extension  of  10  addi- 
tional years  only  in  certain  cases  where 
the  Administrator  determines  its  advisa- 
bility. The  administration  bill  provides 
for  a  maximum  period  of  25  years,  with 
a  10-year  extension  possible  which  may 
not  be  enough  in  some  cases. 

APPROPKIATIONS   VERSUS   BORROWING   AUTHORITT 

S.  722  provides  that  the  three  loan 
funds  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury, 
whereas  the  administration  bill  would 
require  that  such  funds  be  appropriated. 

Where  a  program  Involves  new  au- 
thorization for  funds  from  year  to  year, 
I  would  agree  that  appropriations  would 
normally  be  preferable.  I  believe  this  to 
be  true  because  times  change  over  the 
years,  and  where  new  funds  are  being 
made  available,  these  should  be  subject 
to  periodic  review  by  Congress. 

However,  the  loan  funds  in  S.  722  are 
a  one-shot  authorization  and  are  in 
amounts    which    the    committee    feels 


necessary  to  get  the  program  underway. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  for  additional 
authorization?  from  year  to  year.  Were 
additional  authorizations  to  be  made, 
therefore,  they  would  automatically  be 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  Congress. 

Providing  that  the  funds  be  appro- 
priated rather  than  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  simply  means  that  they  would 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  authoriza- 
tion twice,  rather  than  once;  to  go 
through  two  committees  rather  than 
one.  The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
authorized  and  the  Congress  enacted  a 
Federal  flood  insurance  program.  The 
Senate  twice  voted  an  appropriation  to 
put  the  program  into  effect.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  however,  re- 
fusied  to  authorize  any  appropriation  for 
this  program,  and  now  it  has  fallen  by 
the  wayside.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
that  to  happen  in  the  case  of  area  re- 
development legislation. 

S.  722  does  provide  for  appropria- 
tion of  technical  assistance,  public  fa- 
cility grants,  and  retraining  grants. 

ETTMMART 

There  are  other  minor  differencec  be- 
tween the  administration  bill  and  S.  722, 
but  I  think  I  have  covered  the  major  dif- 
ferences. In  general,  the  administration 
bill  would  be  completely  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  real  needs  for  area  rede- 
velopment, and  it  will  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  the  Senate  to  substitute  It  for  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  voted  to  report  S.  722 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  6.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  this  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  differences  between  S. 
722  and  the  administration  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
mo3t  of  the  six  votes  against  in  reporting 
would  be  opposed  to  the  administration 
bill  as  well  as  to  S.  722. 

I  have  seen  very  little  support  for  the 
administration's  bill.  It  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Diuksen.  who  as  minority 
leader,  is  the  logical  person  to  introduce 
administration  measures.     However, 

when  he  Introduced  it,  it  lay  on  the  table 
for  2  days  to  permit  anyone  who  desired 
to  cosponscr  it  to  do  so.  There  were  no 
takers.  S.  722,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
total  of  39  sponsors. 

There  may  be  a  legitimate  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  v  e  should  have  an  area 
redevelopment  program,  but  the  enact- 
ment of  the  administration  proposal 
would  result  in  a  program  so  inadequate 
that  there  might  as  well  be  no  program 
at  all  as  to  pass  such  a  measure. 

I  hope  the  administration's  proposal 
will  be  defeated  by  a  resounding  vote,  a 
tremendous  vote,  one  which  will  serve 
notice  on  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  White  House  that  this  country 
wants  an  effective  bill,  not  a  sham  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Last  week  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  general  subject  of  the  eco- 
nomic challenge  which  the  United  States 
faces.  A  part  of  that  economic  challenge 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  growth  of  our 
economy  and  the  lack  of  employment 
opportunities. 

In  the  course  of  the  address.  I  inquired 
about  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Con- 


gress to  meet  this  challenge.  I  take  it 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  Is  not 
Intended  as  an  answer  to  the  entire  chal- 
lenge; but  does  not  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  think  that  the  restoration 
of  productivity  to  the  depressed  areas 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
answer  to  that  challenge  and  that  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  do.  It 
would  deal  with  what  is  termed  "struc- 
tural unemployment"  by  furnishing  seed 
capital  to  start  new  private  enterprise 
in  areas  of  high  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. By  putting  unemployed  per- 
sons to  work  producing  commodities 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  produced, 
the  inflationary  effect  would  be  reduced 
to  very  little,  and  might  possibly  be  com- 
pletely removed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  aware.  I 
am  sure,  that  there  has  been  but  a  very 
slow  and,  I  contend,  a  very  inadequate 
growth  in  our  national  economy  since 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  serious  part  of  that 
lack  of  growth  has  been  in  cities  or  com- 
munities which  it  is  hoped  will  be  helped 
by  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  We 
aim  to  utilize  the  greatest  unused  re- 
source of  the  American  people — namely, 
the  idle  time  of  workers. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  we  succeed  in  restoring 
to  productivity  the  resources,  human 
and  material,  of  the  depressed  areas 
alone,  will  not  that  make  a  signiflcant 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  the 
economy? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  <t  will  re- 
duce the  tax  burden  for  unemployment 
compemation.  relief,  surplus  foods,  and 
the  rest. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  upon  his  leadership 
in  this  field.  I  express  the  wish  that 
other  legislative  committees  will  bring 
forth,  in  rapid-fire  order,  programs  of 
action  to  meet  the  economic  challenge, 
which  in  the  long  run  is  as  serious  as 
either  the  political  or  the  military  chal- 
lenge we  free. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  administration  substitute  virtually 
destroys  the  very  carefully  worked  out 
and  carefully  studied  broad  gase  pro- 
gram which  the  committee  has  reported? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand, 
the  administration  program  not  only 
drastically  reduces  the  amounts  which 
will  be  available  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  depressed  areas,  but  ignores  com- 
pletely the  erosion  of  human  resources 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  small  towns 
and  agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  areas 
where  large  numl>ers  of  people  have 
been  on  relief  for  many  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words,  to 
qualify  under  the  sole  test  of  the  admin- 
istration substitute,  the  number  of  unem- 
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ployed  must  have  accumulated,  it  might 
be  said,  in  the  past  12  months,  in  order 
to  constitute  an  effective  statistic;  but 
those  areas  which  were  given  knockout 
blows  by  the  shifting  of  industry,  the 
closing  of  mines,  or  the  collapse  of  agri- 
culture over  a  period  of  10  years  have 
not  necessarily  had  an  increase  in  unem- 
ployment, but  have  been  depressed  for 
some  10  or  12  years.  So  without  the 
committee  bill,  we  would  be  voting  only 
a  feeble  straw  to  move  against  what  has 
become  almost  a  nationwide  plague  of 
pockets  of  continuing,  hopeless  unem- 
ployment areas,  both  rural  and  urban. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  think  we  should  keep  the  record 
straight.  The  answer  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  ought  to  be  that  the 
Senator  having  the  bill  in  charge,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas],  ac- 
cepted the  administration's  criteria.  He 
said  so  a  number  of  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  in  stating  how  he  arrived 
at  the  number  of  areas  to  be  helped.  So 
If  anything  is  wrong,  <t  is  not  the  admin- 
istration's fault:  it  is  the  fault  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  having  accepted 
the  administration's  criteria.  One  can- 
not have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Does 
the  Douglas  bill  embody  the  administra- 
tion's criteria  or  does  it  not?  If  it  does 
not,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  must 
change  his  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  the  adminis- 
tration bill  makes  no  provision  for  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  not  talking  ak>out  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  yes.  he  was.  As 
I  have  said  many  times,  every  standard 
for  industrial  areas  is  related  to  the 
average  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
we  have  cut  the  period  back  1  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  know  how  zealous 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]  are  to  have 
the  record  straight.  I  know  that  from 
having  served  with  them  for  many  years. 
I  know  they  are  very  grateful  to  me  or  to 
anyone  else  who  may  try  to  correct  mis- 
information which  they  may  give. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  when  he  brings 
out  accuracies,  which  is  not  always  the 
case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

There  remain  8  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DirksenI. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI,  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  quorum  call,  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  taken. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  possible  to  have 
a  quonmi  call  and  then  to  vote  Im- 
mediately thereafter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  5  minutes  remaining  imder 
his  control.  Obviously,  that  is  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  which  to  have  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  aU  the 
remaining  time  is  not  to  be  yielded  back. 
I  would  feel  compelled  to  object. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  time  remaining  under  my  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  the  time  remaining  under  my 
control. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quonun,  and  I  also  withdraw  my 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll;  and  Mr.  'Aiken  voted  in  the 
aflnrmative,  when  his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  a 
vote  been  cast? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  assume  that  it 
is  now  too  late  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Silence 
suggests  that  it  is  now  too  late. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FVl- 
BRiGHTj  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MacnusonI  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FiTLBRiGHT]  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 43 


Aiken 

Dworsbak 

Morton 

Allott 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Beall 

EUender 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Robertson 

BrldKes 

Prear 

Saltonstall 

BtLsb 

Goldwater 

Scboeppel 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Stennls 

Capebart 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Tburmond 

Case.  N  J. 

Keating 

Wiley 

Case.  S.  XXOc. 

Kuchel 

Williams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Lauscbe 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtla 

Martin 

Dirksen 

MRClellan 
NAYS — 52 

Anderson 

Cannoa 

Clark 

Bartlett 

Carroll 

Cooper 

Bible 

Cbavez 

Dodd 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Church 

Douglas 

Engle 

Kefauver 

Neuberger 

Gore 

Kennedy 

O'Mahoney 

Qreen 

Kerr 

Pastore 

Oruening 

Langer 

Proxmlre 

Hart 

Long 

Randolph 

Hartke 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Hennlngs 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Hill 

McNamara 

Symington 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

WUllamF.  N.J 

Jackson 

Morse 

Tar  bore  ugh 

Javlts 

Moss 

Young,  Otilo 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Johnston,  8.C. 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTmO — S 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 

BusseU 

So  Mr.  DiRKSEN's  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
for  consideration,  and  offer  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  pending  bill,  my  biU,  S.  268; 
and  on  the  amendment  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Scott  is  as 
follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  be  cited  as  the  'Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.' 

"declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  Is  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our 
communities  are  suffering  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  which  causes 
hardship  to  many  individuals  and  their 
families  and  detracts  from  the  national  wel- 
fare by  wasting  vital  human  resources:  that 
to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  help  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent  unemployment  to  take  effective  steps 
in  planning  and  financing  their  economic 
development:  that  Federal  assistance  should 
enable  communities  to  achieve  lasting  Im- 
provement and  enhance  the  domestic  pros- 
perity by  the  establishment  of  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies:  and  that  new 
employment  opportunities  Ehould  be  created 
rather  than  merely  transferred  from  one 
conununity  to  another. 

"area  economic  eedxvklopment 
administration 

"Sbc.  3.  To  assist  areas  In  the  United 
States  designated  hereinafter  as  redevelop- 
ment areas,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  l>e 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
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Act.  To  aaslat  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  'Secretary'), 
there  la  hereby  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  an  Area  Economic 
Redevelopment  Administration  which  shall 
be  beaded  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  that 
received  by  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce. The  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  duties  in  the  execution  of  this  Act  as 
the  Secretary  may  assign. 

"aovisort  boaro 

"8»c.  4.  (a)  To  advise  the  Secretary  In 
the  performance  of  functions  authorized  by 
this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  created  an 
Area  Economic  Redevelopment  Advisory 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Board',  which  shall  consist  of  the  following 
members,  all  ex  officio:  The  Secretary,  as 
Chairman;  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture; 
Baalth,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Labor;  and 
Treasury;  the  Administrators  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  Chairman 
may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  participa- 
tion of  officials  of  other  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  interested  in  the  functions 
herein  authorized.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  may  dealgnate  an  officer  of  his  agency 
to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  any  matter  there  considered. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  members  and  which  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture,  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. Prom  the  members  appointed  to  such 
Committee  the  Secretary  shall  designate  a 
Chairman.  Such  Committee,  or  any  duly 
established  subcommittee  therof,  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties  \inder  this  Act.  Such  Conunlttee 
shall  hold  not  leas  than  two  meetings  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  from  time 
to  time  to  call  together  and  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  various  parties  in  In- 
terest from  any  Industry  In  which  employ- 
ment has  dropped  substantially  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  years  and  which  In  con- 
sequence has  been  a  prlnuiry  source  of  high 
levels  of  unemployment  In  several  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  redevelop- 
ment areas.  Conferences  convened  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  consider 
with  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  plans 
and  programs  with  special  reference  to  any 
such  Industry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"RXOEVXLOPMXNT   AREAS 

"Skc.  B.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  'industrial  redevelopment  areas'  those 
industrial  areas  within  the  United  States  in 
which  he  determines  that  there  has  existed 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  There  shall 
be  included  among  the  areas  so  designated 
any  industrial  area  In  which  there  has 
existed  unemployment  of  not  less  than  ( 1 ) 
15  per  centum  of  the  labor  force  during  the 
nix-month  period  immediately  preceding  the 
date  on  which  application  for  a.nslstance  Is 
made  under  this  Act.  (2)  13  per  centum  of 
the  labor  force  during  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  such  date.  (3) 
9  per  centum  of  the  labor  force  during  at 
least  fifteen  months  of  the  eighteen-month 
period  immediately  preceding  such  date,  or 
(4)  6  per  centum  of  the  labor  force  during 
at  least  eighteen  months  of  the  twenty-four- 
month  period ,  immediately  preceding  such 
date. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  designate 
as  "rural  redevelopment  areas"  those  rural 
areas  within  the  United  States  In  which 
he  determines  that  there  exist  the  largest 
number  and  percentage  of  low-income  fami- 


lies, and  a  condition  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. In  maUng  the  designations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
number  of  low-income  farm  families  in  the 
various  rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 
the  proportion  that  such  low-income  families 
are  to  the  total  farm  families  of  each  of 
such  areas,  the  relationship  of  the  income 
levels  of  the  families  in  each  such  areas  to 
the  general  levels  of  income  in  the  United 
States,  the  current  and  prospective  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  each  such  area,  and 
the  availability  of  manpower  in  each  such 
area  for  supplemental  employment. 

"(c)  In  malclng  the  determinations  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  guided,  but  not  conclusively  governed, 
by  pertinent  studies  made,  and  information 
and  data  collected  or  complied,  by  (1)  de- 
partments, agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  (2)  State  and 
local  governments,  (3)  universities  and 
land-grant  colleges,  and  (4)  private  organi- 
zations. 

"(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  are  respectively  authorized  to 
conduct  such  special  studies  obtain  such 
Information  and  compile  and  furnish  to  the 
Sccretar.'  such  data  as  tlie  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  enable  him  to 
nutke  the  determinations  provided  for  in 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse, 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  foregoing  of- 
ficers for  any  expenditures  Incurred  by  them 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "re- 
development area,'  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  ns  an  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment area  or  a  rural  redevelopment  aren. 
and  may  Include  one  or  more  counties,  or 
one  or  more  municipalities,  or  a  part  of  a 
county  or  municipality. 

"LOANS    AND    PAKTICIPATIONS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness  and  to 
make  loans  (including  immediate  participa- 
tions therein)  to  aid  in  financing  any  proj- 
ect for  the  purchase  or  development  r.f  land 
and  facilities  for  Industrial  usage,  for  the 
construction  of  new  factory  buildings,  for 
rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  unoccupied 
factory  buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  con- 
version, or  enlargement  of  any  existing 
buildings  for  industrial  use.  Such  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  not  be  extended  for 
working  ccpltal.  for  purchases  of  machin- 
ery or  equipment,  or  to  assist  establish- 
ments relocating  from  one  area  to  another 
when  such  assistance  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location    by   increasing   unemployment. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
participations  (Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  this  section  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  projects  In  Industrial  redevelopment 
areas  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  and  (B| 
with  respect  to  projects  in  rural  redevelop- 
ment areas  shall   not   exceed   $50.(X)0.000: 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants,  both  private  and  public, 
approved  by  the  State  (or  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  thereof  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development)  in 
which  the  project  to  be  financed  shall  be 
located; 

"(3)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assirtance 
applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  from 


private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies 
on  reasonable  terms; 

"(4)  No  loan  shall  be  made  unleas  It  la 
determined  that  an  immediate  participa- 
tion is  not  available: 

"(5)  No  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall 
be  purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made 
unless  it  Is  determined  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment: 

"(6)  No  loan,  including  renewals  or  ex- 
tension thereof  may  be  made  hereunder  for 
a  period  exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  maturing  more  than 
thirty  years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be 
purchased  hereunder:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  restrictions  on  maturities  shall 
not  apply  to  securities  or  obligations  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  in 
bankruptcy  or  equitable  reorganization  or 
a«  a  creditor  in  other  proceedings  attendant 
upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or  if  exten- 
sion or  renewal  for  additional  periods,  not 
to  exceed,  however,  a  total  of  ten  years,  will 
aid  in  the  orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan  or 
of  such  evidence  of  indebtedness; 

"(7)  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  coet  to  the 
applicant  (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid 
in  connection  with  the  undertaking)  of 
acquiring  or  developing  land  and  facilities, 
and  of  constructing,  altering,  converting,  re- 
habilitating, or  enlarging  the  building  or 
buildings  of  the  particular  project  and  shall, 
among  others,  be  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

"(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  in 
an  amount  which,  together  with  the  aaslst- 
ance  provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sufficient 
to  pay  such  aggregate  cost; 

"(B)  That  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  such  aggrectxte  cost  be  supplied  by  the 
State  or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  com- 
munity or  area  organization,  as  equity 
capltil  or  aa  a  loan  repayable  only  after 
the  financial  assistance  hereunder  has  been 
repaid  in  full  according  to  the  terms  there- 
of and.  If  FUch  loan  is  secured,  its  security 
shall  be  sut>ordlnate  and  Inferior  to  the 
Hen  or  Hens  securing  the  financial  assist- 
ance hereunder;  and 

"(C)  That  in  making  any  loan  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  an  industrial 
redevelopment  area,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire that  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  coet  of  the  project  for  which 
such  lo.H.n  Is  made  shall  be  supplied  by  non- 
governmental sources 

"(8)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submited  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  area  and  a 
finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency,  instru- 
mentality, or  local  political  subdivision 
theicof,  that  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  is  consistent  with  such 
program :  Prorid'*d.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  authorize  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  piCihlblted  by  laws  of  the  St.nte  or 
locAl  political  subdivision  in  which  the  proj- 
ect would  be  located. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  8  of  this  Act,  not 
more  than  1100,000.000  shall  t>e  deposited 
In  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  projects  in  indiu- 
trlal  redevelopment  areas,  and  not  more 
than  $50,000,000  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
revolving  fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  projects  in  rural  redevelop- 
ment areaa. 

"LOANS  roR  PtJBLic  rAtnLrros 
"Sec.  7(a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdlvlson  thereof,  or 
private  or  public  organization  or  associa- 
tion representing  any  redevelopment  area  or 
part  thereof,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
m.ikc  loans  to  assist  in  ILiuncing  the  pur- 
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chase  or  development  of  land  for  public 
facility  usage,  and  the  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, alteration,  expansion,  or  improve- 
ment of  public  facilities  within  any  rede- 
velopment area,  if  he  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  in  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  such  project  is,  or  will  be.  located, 
and  will  tend  to  improve  the  opportunities 
in  such  area  for  the  successful  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  industrial  or  commer- 
cial plants  or  facilities; 

"(3)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms: 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
projects  are  adequate  to  Insure  the  com- 
pletion thereof;  and 

"(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
for  an  amount  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
such  loan  is  made.  Subject  to  section  11(S), 
the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loan  shall  be 
not  later  than  thirty  years  after  the  date  such 
loan  is  made. 

"(c)  In  making  any  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  require  that  not 
leaa  than  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
coet  of  the  project  for  which  such  loan  is 
made  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State  (in- 
cluding any  political  subdivision  thereof) 
within  which  such  project  is  to  be  located 
as  equity  capital,  or  as  a  loan  repayable 
only  after  the  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  section  has  been  repaid  in  full, 
and.  if  such  loan  is  secured,  its  security 
■hall  be  subordinate  to  the  lien  or  liens 
securing  the  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  section.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  participation  required  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  particular 
project,  the  Secretary  shall  give  considera- 
tion to  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
or  local  government,  and  to  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  residents  of  the  redevelopment 
area,  within  which  such  project  is  to  be 
located. 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  8  of  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  deposited  in 
•  revolving  fund  which  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  under  this 
section. 

"appropriation  por  loans 

"Sbc.  B.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  to 
provide  funds  for  loans  under  this  Act. 

"INFORMATION 

"Sic.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment areas  by  furnishing  to  interested  in- 
dividuals, communities.  Industries,  and  en- 
terprises within  such  areas  any  assistance. 
technical  Information,  market  research,  or 
other  forms  of  assistance,  information,  or 
advice  which  are  obtainable  from  the  varloiu 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  which  would 
be  useful  in  alleviating  conditions  of  exces- 
sive unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  such  areas.  The  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish the  procurement  divisions  of  the 
variotu  departments,  agencies,  and  other  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
with  a  list  containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  business  firma  which  are  located 
In  redevelopment  areas  and  which  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  Oovernment  contracts  for 
the  furnishing  of  supplies  or  services,  and 
designating  the  suppliea  and  services  such 
firms  are  engaged  In  providing. 

"nCHNICAL   aSStSTAMCC 

"Sec.  10.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  areas  which  he 


has  designated  as  redevelopment  areas  un- 
der this  Act.  Such  assistance  shall  include 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and  develop- 
ment potentialities  for,  economic  growth  of 
such  areas.  Such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  through  members  of 
his  staff  or  through  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  partnerships,  ilrms,  corpor- 
ations, or  suitable  institutions,  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  for  such  purpose.  Appro- 
priations are  hereby  authorized  for  the  piur- 
poses  of  this  section  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $3,500,000  annually. 

"POWERS    or    SECRXTART 

"Sec.  11.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  aoopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  select, 
employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers,  employees,  attorneys,  and 
agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties,  provide  bonds  for  them  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, and  pay  the  costs  of  qualification  of 
certain  of  them  as  notaries  public; 

"(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

"(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary; 

"(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  of  loans  made  un- 
der this  Act.  and  collect  or  compromise  all 
obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  such  loans 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  <x 
collection: 

"(5)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  under  this  Act,  beyond 
the  periods  stated  In  such  loan  or  in  this  Act, 
for  additional  periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
If  such  extension  or  renewal  will  aid  In  the 
(H-derly  liquidation  of  such  loan; 

"(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Im- 
prove, modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  conveyed  to,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by.  him  In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

"(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  under 
this  Act.  This  shall  Include  authority  to 
obtain  deficiency  Judgments  or  otherwise  as 
in  the  case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the 
Secretary.  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5),  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance 
or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for  services  or 
supplies  on  account  of  property  obtained  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans  made  un- 
der this  Act  if  the  premium  therefor  or  the 
amount  thereof  does  not  exceed  $1,000.  The 
power  to  convey  and  to  execute  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  conveyance,  deed 
of  release,  assignments  and  satisfactions  of 
mortgages,  and  any  other  written  instrument 
relating  to  real  or  personal  property  ae  any 


interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer 
or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  dele- 
gation of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 

"(8)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible) .  whenever  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
authorized  in  sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act; 

"(9)  in  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him,  take  any  and  all  actions,  including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  servicing,  com- 
promising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  other- 
wlEe  administratively  dealing  with  or  realiz- 
ing on  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

"(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  six 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  including  steno- 
graphic reporting  services,  by  contract  or 
appointment,  and  in  such  cases  such  service 
shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classifications  law,  and,  except  In  the 
case  of  stenographic  reporting  services  by 
organizations,  'vlthout  regard  to  section  3700 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.8.C.  6);  any 
individual  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem.  and. 
while  such  individual  is  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed transportation  and  not  to  exceed  tlS 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses;  and 

"(11)  establish  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"TERMINATION    OP    XLICIBILrrT    POR    FURTHEK 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  12.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine that  emplojrment  conditions  within 
any  area  previously  designated  by  him  as  a 
redevelopment  area  have  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  such  area  is  no  longer  eligible 
for  such  designation  under  section  5  of  this 
Act,  no  further  assistance  shall  be  granted 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  area 
and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  area 
shall  not  be  considered  a  redevelopment 
area:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  ( 1 )  prevent  any  such  area  from 
again  being  designated  a  redevelopment  area 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary 
determines  it  to  be  eligible  under  such  sec- 
tion, or  (3)  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
tracts or  undertakings  with  respect  to  such 
area  which  were  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  such  area  no  longer  qualifies 
as  a  redevelopment  area.  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  interested 
State  or  local  agencies,  advised  at  all  times 
of  any  changes  made  hereunder  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  any  area, 

"PROCTTRXMXNT   BT    GOVERNMENTAL   AGENCXBl 

"Sec.  13.  Each  department,  agency,  or 
other  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment engaged  in  the  procurement  of  any 
supplies  or  services  for  use  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  shall — 

"(1)  use  its  best  efforts  to  award  negoti- 
ated procurement  contracts  to  contractors 
located  within  redevelopment  areas  to  the 
extent  procurement  objectives  will  permit; 

"(2)  where  deemed  appropriate,  set  aside 
portions  of  procurements  for  negotiation  ex- 
clusively with  firms  located  in  redevelop- 
ment areas.  If  a  substantial  proportion  of 
production  on  such  negotiated  contracts 
will  be  performed  within  redevelopment 
areas  and  if  such  firms  will  contract  for 
such  portions  of  the  procurement  at  prices 
no  higher  than  those  paid  on  the  balance 
of  such  procurements; 
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-(S)  where  deemed  appropriate  and  con- 
sletent  with  procvirement  objectives,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which 
bids  for  any  procurement  are  permitted  to 
be  submitted  and  if  the  lowest  of  such  bids 
was  submitted  by  a  firm  In  an  area  other 
than  a  redevelopment  area,  negotiate  with 
Urms  In  redevelopment  areas  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  any  such  firm  will  fur- 
nish the  services  or  supplies  with  respect  to 
which  bids  were  theretofore  submitted  for 
an  amount  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the 
amount  of  the  lowest  bid  theretofore  sub- 
mitted for  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
or  supplies,  and  If  such  firm  can  be  found, 
award  the  contract  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  services  or  supplies  to  such  Arm; 

"(4)  assure  that  firms  In  redevelopment 
areas  which  are  on  appropriate  bidders'  lists 
win  be  given  the  opportunity  to  submit  bids 
or  proposals  on  all  procurements  for  which 
they  are  qualified  and  on  which  small  busi- 
ness Joint  determinations  have  not  been 
made,  but  whenever  the  number  of  firms 
on  a  bidders'  list  is  exclusive,  there  shall  be 
included  a  representative  number  of  firms 
from  redevelopment  areas: 

"(5)  in  the  event  of  tie  bids  on  offers  on 
any  prociu'ement,  award  the  contract  to  the 
firm  located  in  a  redevelopment  area,  other 
things  being  equal; 

"(6)  encourage  prime  contractors  to 
award  subcontracts  to  firms  In  redevelop- 
ment areas;  and 

"(7)  cooperate  with  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  achieving  the  objectives 
set  out  In  this  subsection. 

"URBAN    RENEWAL 

"Sec.  14.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1049,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'iMDtrSTRIAL       RXDZVKLOPMENT      AREAS      UNDER 
THE   AREA   ECONOMIC   REDEVELOPMENT   ACT 

•"SBC.  113.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  certifies  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  ( 1 )  that  any  county, 
city,  or  other  municipality  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  a  "municipality")  is  situated 
in  an  area  designated  under  section  6(a) 
of  the  Area  Elconomlc  Redevelopment  Act  as 
an  Industrial  redevelopment  area,  and  (2) 
that  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
with  assistance  provided  under  such  Act  and 
other  undertakings'^  the  area  will  be  able  to 
achieve  more  than  temporary  Improvement 
In  Its  economic  development,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  la  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  assistance  to  a 
local  public  agency  in  any  such  municipality 
under  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"'(b)  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  may  provide  such  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  or  limitations  of  section 
110(c)  that  the  project  area  be  clearly  pre- 
dominantly residential  In  character  or  that 
It  be  redeveloped  for  predominantly  resi- 
dential xises;  but  no  such  assistance  shall  be 
provided  in  any  area  If  such  Administrator 
determines  that  It  will  assist  in  relocating 
business  operations  from  one  area  to  another 
when  such  assistance  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  increasing  unemployment. 

■'  '(c)  Financial  rt-sistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  Involv- 
ing a  project  area  Including  primarily  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  structure  suitable  for 
rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal  plan 
for  the  area. 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  may  include  pro- 
visions permitting  the  disposition  of  any 
land  in  the  project  area  designated  under 
the  urban  renewal  plan  for  industrial  or 
commercial  uses  to  any  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  cori)oratlon  for  subsequent  dispo- 
sition as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such 


public  agency  or  corporation  for  the  re- 
development of  the  land  in  accordance  with 
the  lurban  renewal  plan :  Provided,  That  any 
disposition  of  such  land  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  not  less  than  Its  fair 
value  for  uses  in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  piuchasers  irom  or  lessees  of  such  pub- 
lic agency  or  corporation,  and  their  assign- 
ees, shall  be  required  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  under  section  lOS(b). 

"  '(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respe<^t  to  any  project,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  may 
exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him  under 
this  section  for  nhe  completion  of  such  proj- 
ect, notwithstanding  any  determination 
made  after  the  execution  of  such  contract 
that  the  area  In  which  the  project  is  located 
may  no  longer  be  an  industrial  redevelop- 
meni  area  under  the  Area  Economic  Re- 
development Act. 

"  '(f)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  loans  under  section  102 
or  for  capital  grants  under  section  IO3  shall 
be  available  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  section.' 

"URBAN  PLANNING  GRANTS 

"Sec.  15.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  In  clause  (2)  after 
the  words  'deceimlal  census  which':  '(1)  are 
situated  In  areat.  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  the  Area  Economic  Re- 
development Act  as  Industrial  redevelopment 
areas,  or  (11)'. 

"vocational   training 

"Sec.  16  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
determine  the  vocational  training  or  retrain- 
ing needs  of  xmemployed  individuals  re- 
siding in  redevelopment  areas  and  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  with  existing  State 
and  local  agenc:es  and  officials  in  charge  of 
existing  programs  relating  to  vocational 
training  and  retraining  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring that  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agencies  are  made  fully  available  to 
such  indlviduale. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  additional  facilities  or  services 
are  needed  in  the  area  to  meet  the  voca- 
tional training  or  retraining  needs  of  such 
individuals,  he  thall  so  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
shall  provide  asHlstance,  Including  financial 
assistance  when  necessary,  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  vocational  educational  agency  in 
the  provision  of  such  additional  facilities  or 
services.  If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  vo- 
cational educational  agency  is  unable  to 
provide  the  facilities  and  services  needed, 
he  may,  after  consultation  with  such  agency, 
provide  for  the  same  by  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  educational  In- 
stitutions: Promded,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  arrange  to  provide  any  necessary 
technical  assistance  for  setting  up  appren- 
ticeship. Journeyman,  and  other  Job  training 
needed  In  the  locality. 

"PREVAILINO    rati:    OF     WAGE    AND    FORTY-HOUR 
WEEK 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  sub<:ontractors  on  projects  un- 
dertaken by  public  applicants  assisted  under 
this  Act  (1)  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  no 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  the  same  type 
of  work  on  similar  construction  in  the  im- 
mediate locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  30,  1935  (Davis-Bacon  Act),  and  (2) 
shall  be  employed  not  more  than  forty  hoiu-s 
In  any  one  week  unless  the  employee  receives 
wages  for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the 


hours  spedfled  above  at  •  rate  not  laas  than 
one  and  one-half  time*  the  regulAr  rate  at 
which  he  Is  employed. 
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"PBWALl 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment  knowing  It  to  b«  false,  or  whoever 
willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any 
applicant  any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by 
renewal,  deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise, 
or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of 
security  thereof,  or  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary, or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  or  anything  of  value,  under 
this  title,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  110.000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  yean,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary  (1)  embezzles,  ab- 
stracts, purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any 
moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things 
of  value,  whether  belonging  to  him  or 
pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him,  or 
(2)  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary 
or  any  other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or 
any  Individual,  or  to  deceive  any  officer, 
auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Secretary  makes 
any  false  entry  In  any  book,  refwrt,  or  state- 
ment of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  without 
being  duly  authorized,  draws  any  order  or 
Issues,  put  forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  de- 
benture, bond,  or  other  obligation,  or  draft, 
bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment,  or 
decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  intent  to  defraud 
participates,  shares,  receives  directly  or  in- 
directly any  money,  profit,  property,  or  ben- 
efit through  any  transaction,  loan,  com- 
mission, contract,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any  unauthorized 
information  concerning  any  future  action  or 
plan  of  the  Secretary  which  might  affect  the 
value  of  securities,  or  having  such  knowl- 
edge. Invests  or  speculates,  directly  or  In- 
directly, in  the  securities  or  property  of  any 
company  or  corporation  receiving  loans  or 
other  assistance  from  the  Secretary  shall  l>e 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tlO.OOO 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"EMPLOYMENT     OF     EXPEDITEllS     AND     ADMINU- 
TSATIVE    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  10.  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  to  any  business 
enterprise  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or 
Officers  of  such  business  enterprise  (1)  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  any  at- 
torneys, agents,  or  other  persons  engaged 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  business  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  applications 
made  to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  of  any 
sort,  and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any 
such  persons;  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement 
binding  any  such  business  enterprise  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  any  assistance  U 
rendered  by  the  Secretary  to  such  business 
enterprise,  to  refrain  from  employing,  ten- 
dering any  office  or  employment  to,  or  re- 
taining for  professional  services,  any  person 
who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part 
thereof  was  rendered,  or  within  one  year 
prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an  officer, 
attorney,  agent  or  employee  of  the  Secretary 
occupying  a  position  or  engaging  In  activi- 
ties with  which  the  Secretary  shall  have 
determined  Involve  discretion  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  assistance  under  this  Act. 

"ANNUAL   REPOET 

"Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1960.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of  the 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  such  report  Is  made.  Such  report 
shall  show,  among  other  things,  (1)  the 
number  and  size  of  Government  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  services 


placed  with  business  firms  located  in  re- 
development areas,  and  (2)  the  amount  and 
duration  of  employment  resulting  from  such 
contracts.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  various  departments  and  a^ncles 
of  the  Government  engaf;ad  In  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  services  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"appropriation 
"Sec.  21.  In  addition  to  appropriations 
hereinbefore  specifically  authorized,  there 
are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  simns  as  may  be  necfsssary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purpoties  of  this  Act. 

"USE  or  other  rAciLrma 
"Sec.  22.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  ac- 
tlvles  and  minimize  expense  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with 
their  consent,  use  the  available  services  and 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Uovernment  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental  to 
any  existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  restnctive  of  any  ex- 
isting powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"aacoRos  and  audit 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  6  or  7  of  ViU  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretiu-y  shall  preecribe. 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recip- 
ient of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  <rf  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  fuch  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Statues,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  hare 
aeceM  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  at  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  assistance  received  under  section  6  or  7 
Of  thU  Act.- 

The  PRKSIDINa  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
BcoTT].  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  Informed  by  the  minority 
leader  that  the  Senator  frcHn  Pennsyl- 
vania and  those  who  support  him  would 
be  agreeable  to  a  limitation  of  10  min- 
utes for  them  and  10  minutes  for  the 
opponents.    Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  agreeable.  I 
have  had  no  request  for  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  with  respect  to  this 
particular  substitute  amendment.  10 
minutes  to  each  side,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vanla  IMr.  Scott]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dottolas]. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
a  little  time.  Could  I  be  given  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  will 
ask  now  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  one 
more  amendment  to  be  offered  jointly  by 
me  and  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavftsI.  In  the 
Interest  of  saving  time,  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  requested,  we  have 
agreed  to  merge  out  two  amendments 
Into  one  and  present  them  as  one  amend- 
ment. We  should  like  to  have  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  at  the  time  his  amend- 
ment is  pending  I  will  support  him  in 
his  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  for  an  agreement  as  to  a 
time  limitation  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  10  min- 
utes to  each  side,  to  be  controlled,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  ScoTT]  and  the  Senatw  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  What  was  the  final 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  time 

assigned  to  each  side?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  to  each  side,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled, respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  basic  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
continuing  need  for  econcHnlc  assistance 
to  depressed  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
mounting  unemployment  figures  to  real- 
ize that  serious  economic  illness  per- 
sists— in  the  face  of  accelerating  recov- 
ery and  a  new  high  level  of  prosperity. 

We  have  the  highest  level  of  employ- 
ment in  our  history,  yet  unemployment 
mounts.  We  have  income  at  its  highest 
peak  and  production  booming,  yet  the 
family  breadwinner  in  industrial  and 
mining  communities  in  Pennsylvania  is 
walking  the  streets  unemployed — a  drain 
upon  the  imemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance  rolls. 

Technological  changes,  migration  of 
industry,  shifts  In  demand,  depletion  at 
resources — all  have  contributed  to  the 
complexity  of  this  problem,  and  leave 
irreplaceable  himoan  resources  in  the 
backwash  of  the  rising  tide. 


We  cannot  be  healthy  as  a  nation  with 
sagging  pockets  of  imemployment  and 
underemployment,  as  unpleasant  re- 
minders of  our  lack  of  action,  or  inability 
to  set  our  economic  house  in  order. 

Depressed  areas  are  an  expensive  bur- 
den, which  our  country  cannot  afford  to 
carry. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation makes  It  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance that  an  area  redevelopment  bill 
be  enacted;  that  it  contain  sufficient 
means  for  stimulating  local  and  commu- 
nity efforts;  and  that  it  not  face  the 
ultimate  hazard  of  a  veto. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  efforts 
to  legislate  should  be  overshadowed  by 
such  a  possibility,  but  I  am  very  aware 
of  the  time  which  has  been  lost  in 
suffering  that  action  last  year. 

No,  I  have  no  crystal  ball  whereby  I 
can  foresee  what  the  President  will  do 
either  with  regard  to  the  pending  bill, 
or  the  substitute  which  I  offer. 

However,  I  am  mindful  of  the  message 
of  disapproval,  and  my  own  conviction 
that  we  should  not  lose  further  time. 

I  am  also  mindful.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  possibility  of  a  veto.  I  fear  the 
Douglas  bill  may  prove  to  be  imrealistic 
by  being  in  an  amount  greater  than  may 
gain  approval,  exactly  as  I  fear  th^  ad- 
ministration bill  may  be  unrealistic  by 
being  in  an  amount  less  by  far  than  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  need. 

My  amendm^it  calls  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $200  million  for  revolving  fund 
loans.  The  emphasis  is  on  loans  from 
appropriated  funds,  as  opposed  to  loans 
financed  by  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

My  amendment  calls  for  $100  million 
for  industrial  redevelopment;  $50  million 
for  rural  redevelopment;  and  $50  million 
for  public  facilities,  all  on  a  loan  basis. 
The  pending  bill  would  establish  three 
$100  million  loan  funds  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, plus  $75  million  in  outright  grants 
for  public  facilities. 

My  amendment  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum Federal  loan  participation  of  50 
percent,  with  local.  State  or  outside 
sources  taking  over  the  remaining  50 
percent  responsibility.  The  Douglas  bill 
maintains  95  percent  Federal  participa- 
ti^n. 

My  amendment  calls  for  a  ma^yimnm 
loan  period  of  30  years — the  Douglas  bill 
could  go  as  far  as  40. 

My  amendment  would  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  In  a  sepa- 
rate administration  established  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  Douglas  bill  has  departed 
from  the  idea  of  setting  up  an  Area  Re- 
development Administration  as  a  constit- 
uent agency  of  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance. A  new  separate  administration 
will  take  time  for  organization  and  staff- 
ing. I  believe  that  Commerce  is  the 
logical  Department  to  have  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  coordination  of  this  pro- 
gram. Its  organization  is  geared  to  deal 
with  problems  of  business  and  industry. 
Mr.  President — ^my  amendment  pro- 
vides a  practical  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem — hitting,  as  my 
able  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois stated  <»i  one  occasion — a  middle- 
of-the-road  position. 
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I  admit  that  It  is  middle-of-the-road, 
between  the  extremes  of  S.  722  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
funds  provided  In  the  administration 
proposal. 

I  trust  that  the  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
Senate  bill  722  may  be  favorable,  for  the 
reason  that  I  believe  it  would  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  approval  by  the  admin- 
istration than  the  Douglas  bill,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  would  be  more  ef- 
fective than  the  administration  bill  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  times  in  my 
State  and  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  brief  analysis  of  my  amendment 
to  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Bsixr  Am ALTSI8  or  Aska  RxDxvxi.oPicnfT  Bnx, 

ImHODUCED    BT    SXNATOB    HUOH    SCOTT,    IN- 

TCNDiD  To  Bi  OrmxD  as  Amzndmxmt  in 

Natitrx  or  A  Substitute  to  S.  722 

1.  Authorizes  appropriation  of  $200  mU- 
lion  for  a  revolving  loan  fund:  $100  million. 
Industrial  areas;  $50  million,  rural  areas; 
$50  million,  public  facilities. 

2.  Provides  for  Federal  loan  participation 
of  60  percent,  with  State,  local  government, 
or  nongovernment  sources  providing  match- 
ing 50  percent. 

3.  No  outright  grants  for  public  facilities. 

4.  Provides  for  loans  over  period  of  30 
years. 

6.  Places  program  under  Department  of 
Commerce. 

6.  Authorizes  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
determine  realistic  rates  of  interest  on  all 
loans. 

7.  Authorizes  loans  to  Industrial  areas  with 
following  unemployment  levels:  16  percent 
unemployment  for  6  months,  or  12  percent 
unemplojrment  for  1  year,  or  9  percent  for 
IS  out  of  18  months,  or  6  percent  for  18  out 
of  24  months,  preceding  date  of  application. 

3.  Contains  special  urban  renewal  sec- 
tion to  permit  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
to  give  financial  assistance  to  urban  renewal 
projects  in  municipalities,  without  regard  to 
predominantly  residential  requirement. 

9.  Contains  Davis-Bacon  Act  provision  to 
assure  prevailing  wage  and  40-hour  week  on 
contracts. 

10.  Authorizes  technical  assistance  of  $3.6 
million  for  surveys  and  evaluation  studies. 

11.  Requires  State  or  Its  Instrumentality 
to  establish  local  redevelopment  plans. 

12.  Establishes  Cabinet-level  Advisory 
Board  and  25-member  Public  AdYisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  yield  at  this  time  to  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  express  my  support  for  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  on  the  grounds,  as 
he  has  stated,  that  it  is  a  fair  middle- 
of-the-road  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  indicate  how 
much  time  he  wished  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  2  minutes  How 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  minute? 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  yield  I  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  what  is  sought  here  is  to  do 
something  in  connection  with  the  very 
vexing  problem  of  the  domestic  areas 
with  chronic  unemployment. 

As  one  who  constantly  supports  a  for- 
eign aid  program,  which  I  consider  in- 
dispensable to  the  American  scene,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  support  a  meaningful 
program  for  our  own  distressed  areas. 
I  think  this  is  the  minimum  meaningful 
program.  Therefore,  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  budget  balance,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  attained  considering  our  na- 
tional needs,  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  point  out  further  that  this  is  a  hard- 
headed  proposal.  I  believe  that  the  50- 
percent  participation  is  all  that  it  should 
be,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
the  65 -percent  limitation  in  the  Douglas 
bill. 

Finally.  I  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment excludes  machinery  and  eqiiip- 
ment.  I  think  that  is  a  very  desirable 
change.  I  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  argue  that  question,  because 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  incor- 
porate that  idea,  and  would  save  up  to 
$100  million  in  connection  with  this  bill 
alone. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  a  fair  ap- 
proach for  those  who  are  trying  for  some 
kind  of  balance  between  Income  and 
outgo  in  Qovemment  funds,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  wish  to  help  strike  a  blow 
in  areas  of  chronic  unemployment,  of 
which  there  are  a  considerable  number 
in  my  own  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  subscribe 
to  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  about  the  merits  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  as  distin- 
guished from  Senate  bill  722.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  not  because  I  woiild 
vote  for  it  on  final  passage,  which,  In- 
deed, I  would  not.  I  would  oppose  it; 
but  because  I  think  it  is  an  improvement 
upon  Senate  bill  722,  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  1  minute  left.  I  should  like  to 
reemphasize  what  I  pointed  out  in  an 
earlier  colloquy,  namely,  that  the  for- 
mula under  the  administration  bill  does 
not  cover  several  of  the  most  populous 
areas  of  my  State.  I  suspect  that  is 
true  of  other  States.  The  Douglas 
measure  has  accepted  a  formula  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  the  administra- 
tion bill.  Therefore,  certainly  for  my 
State,  and  perhaps  for  many  other 
States,  I  believe  the  amendment  which  I 
offer  more  nearly  meets  the  problem  and 
the  needs  which  the  problem  presents. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  regret  that  I  find  myself 
opposed  to  the  position  taken  by  my  di8« 
tinguished  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
We  see  eye  to  eye  on  many  matters,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  aisle  separates  us. 
However,  on  this  occasion  I  must  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  his  amendment.  I 
do  so  for  the  following  reasons: 

Not  only  in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  elsewhere,  my  Junior  colleague's 
amendment  would  not  do  the  Job.  He 
would  reduce  the  grants  In  rural  areas 
from  $100  million  to  $50  million.  That 
would  be  imfair,  because  as  a  result  of 
the  cutback  twice  as  much  money  would 
go  to  industrial  areas  as  to  rural  areas. 

The  amendment  of  my  colleague 
would  reduce  the  loans  for  commimity 
facilities  by  half.  That  is  not  fair,  be- 
cause the  most  hard-pressed  communi- 
ties are  those  which  need  community  fa- 
cilities and  are  unable  to  obtam  credit 
on  the  open  market  to  build  them. 
Without  community  facilities,  such  as 
sewers,  industrial  water  supply,  roads, 
and  parks,  it  would  be  impossible  to  In- 
duce industry  to  locate  in  a  depressed 
area. 

The  amendment  of  my  colleague 
would  eliminate  $75  million  in  grants  for 
communities  which  are  \n  such  dire 
financial  straits  that  they  are  quite  un- 
able to  make  loans  which  could  be  re- 
paid. That  would  be  unfair  because  it 
would  prevent  the  most  depressed  areas 
from  qualifsring  for  this  relief. 

The  amendment  of  my  colleague 
would  place  the  administration  of  the 
bill  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
That  would  mean  that  we  would  never 
get  the  program  under  way,  because  the 
former  Department  of  Commerce  chief 
and  the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce 
are  both  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

My  colleague  calls  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  determine  realistic  rates 
of  interest.  Note  those  words — "realis- 
tic rates  of  interest."  That  means  high 
interest  and  tight  money.  For  that 
reason  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  from  my  home  State  would  come 
pretty  close  to  reducing  the  efScacy  of 
the  bill  more  than  half,  just  as  he 
would  cut  in  half  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  appropriated  for  hard-pressed 
areas. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  if 
I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  First  of  all.  it  is  regret- 
table that  we  differ  on  this  question.  My 
provision  for  interest  is  intended  to  meet 
the  market  rate  for  mterest,  in  order  to 
be  realistic.  My  purpose  in  proposing 
a  lesser  amount  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  supports  is  that, 
among  other  things,  I  think  my  proposal 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  ap- 
proval. 

My  objection  to  an  independent 
agency  is  that  it  would  require  more 
than  a  year  to  put  such  an  agency  into 
operation.  We  are  operating  under  an 
emergency  situation;  and  long  before 
the  Senator's  independent  agency  could 
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ever   become   effective,    imemployment 
would  have  become  very  much  worse. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  faithfully  execute  any  Instruc- 
tions given  to  it  by  the  legislature. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  like  Vol- 
taire. I  thoroughly  disagree  with  what 
my  distinguished  colleague  says,  but  I 
would  defend  to  the  death  his  right  to 
say  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then,  as  Voltaire  coun- 
sels, let  us  both  cultivate  our  garden 
and  hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
.2  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  require  more  time  than  tiiat. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  time  for  debate  had 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  need  2 
minutes  on  the  amendment  and  12  min- 
utes on  the  bill.   14  minut/?s  altogether. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill  itself,  that  is. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  not  a  unam- 
mous  consent  agreement  in  effect  that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment 
would  come  after  the  expiration  of  10 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is  advised  that 
the  agreement  simply  stated  that  10 
minutes  would  be  allotted  on  each  side 
on  the  amendment.  However,  there  was 
no  stipulation  as  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  second  part  of  my 
inquiry  is  this.  Is  my  understanding 
correct — and  I  see  the  majority  leader 
on  the  floor — that  as  much  time  can  be 
used  on  the  amendment,  allowed  from 
the  time  on  the  bill,  as  Senators  may 
request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Oh,  yes. 
Some  Senators  must  leave  the  Chamber 
to  attend  a  meeting  witli  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  at  6  o'clock. 
I  hope  we  will  not  talk  the  bill  to  death 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  12  minutes  on  the  bill  and  2  min- 
utes on  the  amendment  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I,  too,  yield  the  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  He  now 
appears  under  double  auspices. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  concerned.  I  must  side  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvama.  I  do 
not  understand  how  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  believes  m  the  philosophy  of 
the  bill — and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  does  not  believe  in  it — can  fail 
to  recognize  that  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  bill  is  that  not  enough  money  is 
provided  by  the  bill  to  do  what  is  sought 
to  be  done.  The  amendment  would 
make  it  only  half  as  effective  as  It  would 
otherwise  be.    Anything  less  than  $389  ^2 


million  would  be  worthless,  in  my  opin- 
ion, from  the  standpomt  of  those  who 
favor  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  reported  S.  722  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  6.  The  minority,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  consisted  of  three  Dem- 
ocrats and  three  Republicans.  I  wish  to 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  minor- 
ity views,  which  consist  of  pages  39 
through  46  of  the  committee  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  March  20,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  published  an  editorial  entitled 
'Distress  Compounded,"  in  which  the 
editors  refer  to  the  minority  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  September  6.  1958,  the  President 
issued  a  memorandum  of  disapproval  of 
S.  3683,  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
which  had  been  enacted  by  the  last  Con- 
gress just  prior  to  its  adjournment. 

I  digress  here  to  say  that  those  of  us 
who  voted  against  that  bill  Just  before 
Congress  adjourned  at  the  last  session 
were  very  much  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  vote  on  the  substitution  of  $53 
million  in  place  of  nearly  $400  miUiwi 
was  substantially  large  and  the  bill  last 
year  was  about  $100  million  less  than  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  and  on  which  we 
expect  to  complete  action  before  ad- 
journment tonight. 

Tliis  bill  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
$279.5  million,  or  $110  miUlon  less  than 
the  $389.5  million  proposed  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  mem- 
orandum of  disapproval  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  following  the  insertions 
which  I  have  previously  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  at  length  on  the 
measure.  All  Senators  are  familiar  with 
it,  I  am  sure,  and  we  wish  to  finish  con- 
sideration of  it  before  6  o'clock  this 
evening. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  on  the  record 
made  by  the  mmority  views.  I  do  wish 
to  call  attention,  by  way  of  emphasis,  to 
a  few  defects  of  the  bill. 

The  bill.  S.  722.  is  an  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  one,  contrai*y  to  the  basic 
principles  of  a  free  economy  in  which 
flexibility  rather  than  rigidity  is  a  nec- 
essary attribute.  By  injectmg  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  so-called  distressed 
areas,  the  bill  would  offer  incentives  to 
industrial  plant  location  in  those  areas. 
The  inducements  which  are  proposed  to 
be  offered  are  extremely  attractive.  A 
new  factory  building,  complete  with  all 
necessary  machmery  and  equipment,  on 


a  choice  location,  supplied  with  all  nec- 
essary public  facilities,  would  be  avail- 
able. Moreover,  the  workers  for  the 
factory  would  be  trained  for  their  new 
jobs  at  Government  expense  for  4 
months. 

It  is  ironic  that,  through  the  Federal 
income-tax  system,  the  more  pwosperous 
communities  would  be  forced  to  subsi- 
dize c(xnpetitive  industries  in  less  pros- 
perous communities.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  help  certam  communities  attract  new 
industries  at  the  expense  of  other  com- 
munities that  receive  no  Federal  aid. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  find  a  real 
solution  to  the  complex  problems  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment, the  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  have  taken  the  easy 
course  of  attempting  to  find  a  new  chan- 
nel into  which  to  pour  Federal  funds. 
Federal  loans  and  grants  may  provide 
temporary  relief  in  a  few  localities,  but 
a  lasting  solution  of  the  problem  can 
come  only  through  local  leadership  and 
local  initiative. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  permanent  Fed- 
eral agency,  in  addition  to  existing  agen- 
cies already  engaged  in  related  pro- 
grams, with  no  limitation  on  the  new 
Agency's  number  of  employees. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  financing  of 
$300  million  of  the  $389.5  million  through 
the  well  known  back-door  approach  to 
the  Treasury.  These  funds  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  appropriation  proced- 
ures, but  borrowed  from  the  Treasury, 
with  no  provision  for  the  repayment 
or  termination.  The  funds  would  re- 
volve and.  no  doubt,  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  pressures  of  later  de- 
mands. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  them- 
selves admitted  that  even  the  vast 
amount  of  money  provided  in  the  bill  is 
inadequate.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph!  has  described 
the  bill  as  "offermg  promise  of  a  con- 
structive beginning" — Congressional 
Record,  March  20,  1959,  page  4748.  I 
call  special  attention  to  those  portions 
of  the  mmority  report  which  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  providing  jobs  for  only 
8  percent  of  the  Nation's  unemployed 
under  this  program,  at  $10,000  to  $15,000 
per  job,  would  amount  to  from  $3.9  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion.  If  it  is  true,  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  says,  that 
the  program  is  a  beginning,  the  total 
amount  necessary  to  do  the  total  job 
staggers  the  imagination. 

In  taking  a  position  in  opposition  to 
this  bill,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  vm- 
aware  of  the  unemployment  problem  or 
to  suggest  that  I  lack  taterest  in  its 
solution.  However,  any  attempt  at  a 
solution  whi^h  does  violence  to  our  sys- 
tem of  free  competitive  enterprise  is  a 
disservice,  not  only  to  those  v/hom  it  is 
designed  to  assist,  but  to  all  our  p)eople, 
and  to  those  who  will  follow  after  them 
in  generations  to  come. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  attribute 
to  our  system  of  private  enterprise  the 
credit  for  per  capita  wealth,  income,  and 
standards  of  living,  excelling  those  of 
all  other  nations,  would  be  unwilling  to 
admit  that  m  this  country  private  enter- 
prise is  beginning  to  falL  We  deny  that 
the  remedy  for  what  ails  it  is  to  mal:e 
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the  Government  a  partner  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  Throughout 
the  remarkable  technological  develop- 
ments of  the  20th  century  there  have 
been  recurring  dislocations  inevitable,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  when  a  nation  moves 
in  a  relatively  brief  period  from  what  is 
called  the  "horse  and  buggy  days"  to  the 
motor  age.  Implicit  in  any  system  of 
economic  freedom  is  the  freedom  to  fail 
as  well  as  the  freedom  to  succeed.  It 
is  through  these  freedoms  that  private 
enterprise  makes  its  adjustments  to 
technological  advance.  And  if,  as  I 
have  said,  we  believe  that  our  present 
overall  economic  strength  Is  due  more 
to  our  American  system  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  than  to  any  other  factor, 
we  should  prefer  that  any  program  to 
sustain  prosperity  include  the  careful 
Judgment  of  private  enterprise  concern- 
ing future  prospects  of  production  in  a 
climate  favorable  to  its  success.  The 
present  bill  makes  unemployment  the 
test,  ignoring  the  reasons  for  unemploy- 
ment in  a  given  area,  and,  in  fact,  se- 
lecting areas  for  development  by  reason 
of  the  very  fact  that  their  economies 
have  deteriorated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings  were  the  causes  for  the  blight- 
ed areas  or  depressed  areas  developed? 
Was  specific  inquiry  made  as  to  why  the 
present  depressed  areas  have  developed 
in  some  States? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  when  the  production 
of  coal  went  down  from  600  million  tons 
of  coal  to  400  million  tons,  in  the  south- 
western area  of  Virginia  and  in  West 
Virginia  and  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
work  was  lost  to  the  extent  of  one-third, 
and  that  has  been  the  condition  ever 
since. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  developed 
the  thought  that  some  States,  because 
of  their  governments,  have  created  an 
imfavorable  business  climate  and  have 
driven  enterprises  out  of  their  States? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  was  not 
stressed  in  the  hearings,  but  I  have  just 
referred  to  it  when  I  said  that  I  wanted 
the  advice  of  private  enterprise  on  lo- 
cations which  would  be  favorable  to 
such  enterprise  and  to  successful  opera- 
tions. That  was  simply  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  No  one  who  favored  the  bill 
would  admit  that  one  reason  why  there 
was  unemployment  was  that  the  local 
climate  was  not  favorable  to  private  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  my  concept  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
costly,  inflationary,  arbitrary,  and  im- 
workable.    I  hoipe  it  will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 
MiNORmr  Views  or  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Prear.  Mr.  Capxhart,  Mr.  Bem- 
MXTT,  AND  Mr.  Bush 

INTRODUCTION 

The  committee  haa  voted,  9  to  6.  to  launch 
a  new  Federal  program  In  a  new  Federal 
agency,  with  an  Initial  authorization  of  $389.- 
500.000.  plus  administrative  costs,  aimed  at 
alleviating  coadltions  of  substantial  and  per- 


sistent imemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  certain  economically  depressed  areas. 

We  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  serious 
problems  In  certain  aretM,  but  we  believe  the 
bill,  8.  722,  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  Its  ap- 
proach and  unworkable  in  Its  terms  and  ita 
administration. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  have  proposed  a 
complex  program  which  is  basically  discrimi- 
natory and  unworkable.  The  tragedy  In  this 
bill  is  not  only  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  would  be  involved  in  wasteful 
and  discriminatory  expenditures,  but  more 
significantly,  by  initially  labeling  certain 
areas  as  depressed  areas,  the  Oovernment 
would  raise  false  hopes  for  economic  redevel- 
opment in  a  program  that  is  impossible  to 
administer  equitably. 

ADMINISTRATION  INBQXnTIEB  AND  OBSTACI.X8 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  few 
Careful  scrutiny  of  the  table  in  the  appen- 
dix and  the  bill's  provisions  shows  that  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Nations  unem- 
ployed would  be  singled  out  as  eligible  for 
the  alleged  benefits  of  the  program,  and  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  selection  process  Is 
based  on  purely  arbitrary  criteria. 

As  of  November  1968,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  23  major  labor  areas  and  89  minor 
areas  that  would  qualify  for  assistance  under 
S.  722  was  768,800  or  only  16  percent  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  Nation's  unemployed. 
Furthermore,  since  the  proposed  program  Is 
presumably  geared  only  to  the  goal  of  elimi- 
nating unemployment  In  excess  of  6  percent 
in  these  areas,  it  would  focus  essentially  on 
eliminating  only  390,800  from  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  or  8  percent  of  total  na- 
tional unemployment. 

The  bUl  proposes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment loan  $100  million  In  depressed  Indus- 
trial areas  and  $100  million  In  low-Income 
rural  areas.  These  funds  would  be  available 
for  construction  or  renovation  of  factory 
buildings  and  equipping  them  with  machin- 
ery The  committee  has  received  evidence 
Indicating  that  an  Investment  of  from  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000  Is  required  to  support  an  in- 
dustrial Job.  Thus,  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
390.800  unemployed  who  are  the  prospective 
beneficiaries  of  the  bill  would  cost  from  $3.9 
billion  to  $5  billion,  of  which  the  Federal 
share  could  be  86  percent.  The  proponents 
themselves  agree  the  amounts  provided  In 
the  bill  are  Inadequate.  But.  we  believe, 
once  this  program  is  started,  these  additional 
amounts  will  be  demanded. 

Criteria:  Arbitrary  and  unworkable 
The  criteria  used  for  selecting  such  a 
small  proportion  of  unemployed  are  clearly 
arbitrary  in  nature.  They  ,  provide  little 
basis  for  distinguishing  between  cyclical  un- 
employment, the  elimination  of  which  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
chronic  unemployment,  presumably  the  pri- 
mary target.  The  weakness  of  the  criteria 
Is  clearly  evident  In  the  apparent  selection 
of  two  major  areas  and  six  smaller  areas 
made  eligible  for  assistance  solely  on  the 
basis  of  unemployment  100  percent  above 
the  national  average  for  one  of  the  preced- 
ing 2  years.  The  major  areas  are  Loraln- 
Elyria,  Ohio,  and  Huntington-Ashland,  W. 
Va.  The  smaller  areas  are  Newcastle,  Ind.; 
lonla-Beldlng-Clarksburg,  W.  Va.:  Greenville. 
Mich.,  and  Owosso,  Mich.;  Auburn,  N.Y.;  and 
New  Castle,  Pa.  How  is  the  Administrator 
to  determine  that  these  areas  are  suffering 
no  more  than  a  slow  recovery  from  a  cyclical 
recession? 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill, 
an  area  may  automatically  be  stamped  a 
"redevelopment  area"  despite  a  pronounced 
improvement  in  its  percentage  of  employ- 
ment. South  Bend,  Ind.,  for  Instance,  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  bill  de- 
spite the  fact  that  its  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment has  declined  from  more  than  16 
percent  In  May  of  1958  to  around  7  percent 
in  January   1959.    Conversely,  other  areas. 


now  Ineligible  may  be  moving  toward  dis- 
tress. Fixed  unemployment  percentages  and 
time  periods  do  not  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  appraising  the  direction  oX  change 
in  the  unemployment  picture. 

What  la  the  rational  basis  for  arbitrarily 
selecting  a  6  percent  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment as  the  basic  cutoff  point  in  eligibility 
considerations?  Are  we  to  assume  that  all 
unemployment  above  0  percent  for  a  speci- 
fied period  reflects  chronic  conditions,  while 
a  lower  unemployment  percentage  for  the 
same  time  span  reflects  only  fricttonal  or 
short-run  phenomena?  Clearly,  the  evi- 
dence available  does  not  support  such  a  dis- 
tinction. Differentials  In  unemplojrment 
percentages  may  suggest  differentials  In 
severity  of  unemployment  but  certainly  fur- 
nish no  insights  as  to  the  basic  factors  un- 
derlying unemployment  in  a  given  area  nor 
any  basis  for  placing  the  official  "redevelop- 
ment area"  stamp  on  particular  areas  and 
not  on  others  with  slightly  lower  percentages 
of  unemployment. 

The  criteria  for  eligibility,  by  their  nature, 
impose  an  impossible  burden  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  In  the  absence  of 
detailed  area  studies  of  the  forces  underlying 
high  unemployment,  the  Administrator  Is 
placed  In  an  unenviable  position  of  making 
discriminatory  judgments.  In  favor  of  some 
unemployed,  and  against  others,  without 
having  a  clear-cut  basis  for  his  decision. 

Furthermore,  once  having  made  his  de- 
termination of  eligibility,  how  does  the  Ad- 
ministrator ration  admittedly  inadequate 
funds  as  noted  heretofore  to  solve  all  the 
needs  of  each  eligible  area? 

It  will  be  impossible  to  meet  the  demands 
of  all  the  areas.  Industrial  and  rural,  eligible 
for  assistance.  Preesure  will  be  applied  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  program  and  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  by  local  communi- 
ties seeking  aid.  Since  the  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility give  little  or  no  consideration  to  eco- 
nomic or  business  standards,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  well  be  forced  to  choose  among 
the  applicants  on  the  basis  of  favoritism  and 
political  expediency.  The  procedure  for  pro- 
cessing applications  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment departments  and  by  private  local 
committees,  if  there  Is  no  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental unit,  offers  no  protection  in  this 
regard  and.  in  fact,  would  intensify  the  com- 
petition among  applicants.  The  situation 
Is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  that 
may  be  loaned  or  granted  In  any  one  State. 

The  bin  also  provides  authorization  for 
$75  million  In  PWA-type  granU  for  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  public  facilities, 
with  the  amount  of  the  community's  con- 
tribution left  solely  to  the  Administrator's 
discretion.  This  provision  opens  up  even 
greater  possibilities  for  politics  and  favor- 
itism in  the  distribution  of  this  huge  amount 
of  money.  However,  municipalities  who 
think  they  see  In  this  grant  program  a  new 
source  of  funds  for  enlargement  or  Improve- 
ment of  needed  public  facilities,  may  also 
be  disappointed  to  learn  that  such  enlarge- 
ments In  Improvements  must  be  related  to  a 
private  Industrial  or  commercial  develop- 
ment which  will  provide  additional  perma- 
nent employment. 

Discrimination  uHthin  industries 
Moreover,  not  only  would  the  bill  pro- 
mote discrimination  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  some  areas  at  the  expense 
of  others.  It  would  also  promote  such  dis- 
crimination to  benefit  some  companies  with- 
in a  given  Industry  at  the  expense  of  com- 
petitors. 

Assume  a  situation  In  which  several  com- 
panies have  plants  In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  none  of  which  are  in  a  so-called 
"depressed  area." 

Company  A,  employing  350  persons.  Is  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  because  it  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  Industry  as  a  whole 
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In   modernizing  its  factory  and   improving 
machinery. 

A  community  eligible  for  redevelopment 
under  the  bill  builds  and  equips  a  factory 
with  Federal  assistance,  and  induces  com- 
pany A  to  relocate. 

A  double  discrimination,  promoted  with 
Federal  funds  has  thus  taken  place:  Dis- 
crimination against  the  area  of  original  lo- 
cation of  company  A  and  discrimination 
against  company  A's  industrial  competitors. 

Administrative  difficulties  compounded  in 
rural  program 

Most  of  what  we  have  said  about  the  de- 
fects of  this  i>ill,  and  the  fundamental  ap- 
proach which  it  takes,  has  been  directed  at 
the  "Industrial  redevelopment  areas"  classi- 
fication. These  are  those  areas  which  have 
had  Industrial  development  in  the  past  and, 
because  of  the  flexibility  and  mobility  of  in- 
dustry, depletion  of  natural  resources  and 
technological  change,  have  deteriorated. 
The  bill  also  attempts  a  program  of  rural  de- 
velopment. At  least  superficially,  the  bill 
attempts  to  equate  the  benefits  between  the 
two  types  of  areas.  In  the  predecessor  bill. 
S.  3683.  85th  Congress,  this  precept,  was  also 
Included,  but  the  number  of  rural  counties 
eligible  for  development  was  limited  to  300. 
or  10  percent  of  the  3.000  counties  in  the 
country.  This  bill  eliminates  that  reetrlc- 
tion.  Howevar,  the  criteria  for  selection  are 
virtually  ttae  tame,  and  open  up  endless 
possibilities  (or  pressures  to  be  exerted  on 
the  Administrator  to  be  political  or  capri- 
cious in  his  decisions.  The  very  vagueness 
of  the  criteria,  based  upon  data  which  is 
neither  adequate  nor  current,  has  led  many 
representatives  of  rural  areas  to  assiune  mis- 
takenly that  their  areas  will  be  selected  for 
development. 

The  map.  entitled  "Labor  Market  Areas 
Which  May  Qualify  for  Assistance  Under  S. 
722.  February  1959.  and  Low  Income  and 
Level  of  Living  Areas  In  Agriculture,  1955" 
which  appears  opposite  page  110  in  part  1 
of  the  hearings  and  facing  page  58  of  this 
report,  shows  a  total  of  1.209  counties — 
more  than  we  believe  even  the  proponents 
would  contend  could  possibly  meet  all  the 
criteria  of  this  section  of  the  bill.  The  map 
Is  based  on  1955  data,  so  far  as  the  rural 
areas  are  concerned. 

We  are  interested  in  rural  development 
and  in  the  balancing  of  the  farm  economies 
in  many  rural  areas  with  industrial  de- 
velopment. We  favor  this  because  of  the 
high  costs  and  other  deficiencies  of  farm 
programs,  particularly  as  they  affect  low- 
income  farmers. 

However,  the  political  impetus  behind  this 
bill  is  clearly  derived  from  the  deteriorated 
industrial  areas  which  seek  to  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  administration  of  the  program  Is  bound 
to  be  affected  by  this  political  bias,  we  also 
believe  that  the  development  of  rural  areas 
promised  by  this  bill  will  not  be  fulfilled. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  their  prog- 
ress toward  development  will  be  deterred. 
Their  location  with  respect  to  expanding 
markets,  their  proximity  to  natural  re- 
sources, and  other  advantages  which  they 
would  have  under  private  market  decisions 
would-be  subordinated.  Overriding  these 
considerations  would  be  political  pressures 
or  arbitrary  decisions  taking  their  Impetus 
from  industrial  areas  which  seek  to  return 
to  their  former  status. 

How  long  is  aid  to  be  continued  in  a  par- 
ticular area?  The  bill  provides  no  bench- 
marks for  terminating  Federal  assistance. 
Since  revival  cannot  be  guaranteed,  it  would 
always  appear  that  Federal  aid  was  not 
enough.  The  proposed  bill  provides  no  pro- 
tection or  safeguards  against  the  Inevitable 
pressures  from  those  seeking  aid  and  those 
fighting  against  th«  termination  of  sucb 
aid. 


The  dilemma  of  antipirating  restrictioru 

The  complete  unworkability  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
atempt  of  its  proponents  to  meet  the  so- 
called  runaway  shop  or  industry-pirating 
problem. 

The  bill  includes  a  so-called  antipirating 
provUlon  sUtlng  that  Federal  loans  shall 
not  be  made  to  assist  "establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another  when 
such  assistance  will  result  In  substantial 
detriment  to  the  area  of  original  location 
by  increasing  unemployment." 

While  we  differ  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  language,  we  agree  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  have  placed  an  im- 
possible burden  upon  the  Administrator, 
who  would  face  this  dilemma: 

If  areas  are  to  be  redeveloi>ed  to  the 
maximum  extent  p>oselble.  the  inducements 
offered  by  the  Federal  Government  In  co- 
operation with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  are  t>ound  to  encourage  the  trans- 
fer of  Jobs  and  facilities  from  one  area  to 
another.  The  very  essence  of  growth  and 
development  Involves  movement  of  resources. 
A  manufacturing  firm  with  a  branch  plant 
built  under  a  depressed  areas  program 
will  want  to  remain  free  to  allocate  produc- 
tlon  among  Its  various  plants  in  future 
'  years.  Communities  In  almost  every  State 
and  congressional  district  are  interested  in 
attracting  new  industry  and  jobs.  Clearly, 
under  an  unrestricted  area  redevelopment 
program,  communities  are  certain  to  feel 
the  impact  of  any  redistribution  of  resources 
and  jobs  induced  by  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral money  to  areas  which  are  currently 
depressed.  Thus,  the  danger  arises  that 
new  depressed  areas  may  be  created  In  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  those  now  existing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  legis- 
lation places  severe  restrictions  on  the  entry 
of  firms  Into  depressed  areas  in  an  effort 
to  guard  against  the  so-called  industry- 
pirating  problem,  the  program  of  redevelop- 
ment may  well  be  cerlously  handicapped. 

In  short,  the  Administrator's  problem,  un- 
der the  bill,  is  one  of  either  building  up  some 
areas  at  the  expense  of  others  or  attempting 
to  comply  with  a  legislative  standard  which 
is  unenforceable.  There  are  no  criteria  for 
determining  the  amount  of  unemployment 
that  might  bs  regarded  as  InQlctlng  sub- 
stantial detriment  upon  a  community. 
Would  the  relocation  of  an  Industry  pro- 
viding 100  jobs  from  Detroit  to  another 
State  result  in  sufficient  additional  detri- 
ment to  a  community  with  217.000  already 
unemployed  to  be  reckoned  as  substantial? 
How  and  when  would  the  Administrator 
ascertain  that  redevelopment  in  one  area 
violates  the  apparent  Intent  of  the  Senate 
to  avoid  pressures  in  other  areas? 

IMPROPER  INTERFERENCE  WITH  PRIVATE  MARKETS 

The  basic  defect  of  the  approach  of  this 
bill  is  this:  It  runs  counter  to  the  precepts 
of  what  is  still  essentially  a  private  market 
mechanism  operating  within  a  dynamic  and 
growing  economy. 

Resource  allocation  in  a  private  economy 

In  such  an  eonomy.  the  decisions  of  what 
to  produce,  how  to  produce,  how  much  to 
produce,  and  where  to  produce  are  guided 
by  relationships  between  prices  and  costs  and 
what  such  relationships  suggest  as  to  exist- 
ing and  anticipated  profits. 

If  bugg^  whips  are  no  longer  desired,  the 
effective  demand  falls,  the  profits  disappear 
and  resources  tend  to  shift  to  other  com- 
modities and  regions  where  demands  relative 
to  supply  are  much  stronger.  If  automobile 
manufacturers  expand  too  rapidly,  and  over- 
shoot the  mark  because  they  have  miscalcu- 
lated the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  auto- 
mobile market,  some  companies  will  retrench 
or  disappear  under  the  pressure  of  falling  re- 
turns. Surplus  resources  in  such  a  situation 
tend  to  move  to  other  economic  fields  and 
possibly,  and  properly,  to  other  regions.   It  is 


to  be  expected  that  in  the  course  of  change 
and  growth,  some  commodities,  particular 
occupations,  and  certain  regions  will  decline 
In  economic  significance,  while  others  will 
Increase  in  significance.  This  is  the  normal 
process  of  adjustment  which  takes  place  in 
a  free  dynamic  economy.  There  is  nothing 
In  the  free  enterprise  system  to  suggest  that 
a  geographical  region  should  continue  to 
have  the  same  economic  significance  it  has 
always  had.  There  is  nothing  in  a  private 
market  economy  to  suggest  that  a  heavily  in- 
dustrialized area  such  as  Detroit  can  main- 
tain the  rapid  rate  of  growth  it  enjoyed  in 
the  past. 

The  effective  operation  of  a  private  market 
economy  does  suggest  the  importance  of 
fiexibUlty  in  the  allocation  of  resources.  Ad- 
justment to  changes  introduced  by  tech- 
nology, demand  shifts,  etc..  require  a  high 
degree  of  mobility  of  resources,  including 
labor  and  entrepreneurial  ability.  The 
strength  of  the  United  States  to  a  great  de- 
gree is  attributable  to  the  fluidity  of  its  re- 
sources among  such  areas  as  could  use  them 
most  efficiently.  Unlike  the  economies  of 
other  continents,  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  distribute  its  re- 
sources into  their  most  efficient  uses  without 
regard  to  State  boundaries  or  regional  areas. 
This  has  always  been  an  essential  strength  of 
our  political  system — that  It  permitted  these 
adjustments. 

The   high  cost  of  Government  interference 

The  proposed  bill  contradicts  the  basic 
prerequisites  of  our  economy  by  placing  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  dangerous  p>osi- 
llon  of  attempting  to  induce  resources  into 
a  region  already  labeled  by  market  forces  as 
economically  unattractive. 

The  determination  of  eligible  areas  is 
based  prlmarly  upon  arbitrary  criteria — the 
percentage  and  duration  of  unemployment. 
These  criteria  entirely  Ignore  the  reasons  for 
the  unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
a  given  area,  and  the  potentialities  for  re- 
development of  the  area.  The  areas  are  se- 
lected for  redevelopment  by  reason  of  the 
very  fact  that  their  economies  have  deter- 
iorated. They  are  selected  for  redevelopment 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  private  inves- 
tors do  not  consider  them  as  attractive  as 
other  areas.  Whether  or  not  the  private 
judgment  is  correct.  It  is  artificial  and  para- 
doxical to  use  the  very  fact  of  deterioration 
as  the  basis  for  a  Federal  decision  that  these 
areas  are  the  ones  to  be  selected  for  rede- 
velopment. If  any  conclusion  is  to  be 
reached  because  of  their  deterioration  and 
inability  to  attract  private  investment,  it 
would  seem  to  be  that — for  any  number  of 
reasons — their  redevelopment  is  not  econom- 
ically feasible  when  compared  to  other  areasl 
These  areas  have  attracted  private  invest- 
ment In  the  past;  they  do  not  attract  it  now. 

The  bill's  efforts  to  restore  a  given  area  by 
means  of  low -cost  loans  and  grants  only  con- 
tributes to  a  weak  and  uncertain  foundation 
for  that  area  and  to  substantial  detriment  to 
other  areas  not  eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 

What  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  fall  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  redevelopment  of  certain  dis- 
tressed areas  may  be  obtained  only  at  a  high 
real  cost — namely,  the  goods  and  services 
lost  to  the  economy  by  forcing  an  allocation 
of  resources  which  does  not  permit  their  most 
efficient  utilization.  If  Detroit  is  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  excesses  of  industrial  overex- 
pansion  relative  to  existing  markets,  we  solve 
no  fundamental  problem  by  inducing  re- 
sources to  such  an  area,  when  such  resources 
might  be  used  more  appropriately  elsewhere. 

The  Employment  Act  is  cited  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  as  an  argument  for  this 
type  of  Federal  intervention.  We  do  not 
deny  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  maintaining  maximum 
employment  and  purchasing  power.  We  do 
dispute  the  contention  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment, in  disregard  of  economic  facts,  can 
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•nd  should  restore,  tn  selected  areas,  employ- 
ment and  piircluulng  power  to  levela  ez< 
perlenced  In  the  past.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  iinder  the  Employment 
Act  is  general  In  nature  and  should  never 
be  construed  as  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  in  every  segment,  industry  and 
area  of  the  economy. 

If  we  are  to  have  overall  economic  growth 
with  a  minimum  of  inflationary  coet  in- 
creases, we  must  strive  to  maintain  flexibil- 
ity, not  rigidity,  in  the  allocation  of  our  re- 
sources. We  believe  the  policy  objective 
enunciated  in  the  Employment  Act  Is  not 
merely  the  full  utilization  of  resources,  but, 
rather,  the  full  and  most  efllcient  use  of  r- 
Bources  so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  volume 
of  goods  and  services  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
The  decision  of  where  to  locate  a  particular 
Industry  should  be  a  private  one — without 
any  Intervention  by  the  Federal  Government, 
so  long  as  we  depend  upon  the  private  mar- 
ket mechanism  as  the  one  which  mnlces  the 
most  efllcient  decisions  In  this  respect. 

FAILUBE  TO  KECOCNIZC  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

The  devices  established  In  the  bill  to  carry 
out  its  objectives  are  defective  In  the  failure 
to  recognize  existing  programs,  thus  causing 
a  duplication  of  efforts.  The  bill  proposes 
to  create  a  new  agency.  The  creation  of  this 
new  agency  completely  ignores  the  existence 
of  the  Area  Development  Office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  rural  devel- 
opment program  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  Small  Bu.sl- 
new  Investment  Act  was  initiated.  Although 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  S.  722,  have  depi'e- 
cated  the  progress  made  in  Implementing  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act,  the  solution 
to  that  problem  is  not  to  ignore  it,  nor  to 
pass  legislation  which  would  duplicate  its 
functions  in  the  apparent  hope  that  the  du- 
plicating of  functions  will,  somehow,  cure 
the  lack  of  progress  complained  of.  The  du- 
plicating functions  provided  in  8.  722  un- 
doubtedly will  Involve  longer  delays  in 
implementation.  If  only  because  they  Involve 
the  creation  of  a  new  agency. 

The  thesis  behind  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  (Public  Law  85-609)  was  that 
there  was  an  institutional  gap  In  our  eco- 
nomic structure  which  made  It  dlflBcult.  or 
unduly    expensive    for    small    businesses    to 


obtain  long-term  credit  and  equity  capital. 
This  conclusion  was  foiinded  upon  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Neither  this  study,  nor  the  legislative  hear- 
ings and  reports.  Indicated  In  any  way  that 
this  credit  gap  was  limited  to  particular 
areas  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  as 
an  institutional  defect,  the  Inadequacy  of 
long-term  and  equity  facilities,  was  found  to 
be  nationwide. 

It  was  found  that  this  defect  was  being 
met,  in  part,  by  the  mushrooming  of  State 
and  local  development  corporations — now 
some  3,000  in  number — which  needed  addi- 
tional funds  to  lend  to  small  business  con- 
cerns. They  were  made  eligible  for  long-term 
loans.  The  act  also  provided  for  assistance 
In  financing  (and  another  act  provided  tax 
incentives)  for  privately  organized  small- 
business  Investment  companies,  with  a  large 
part  of  their  funds  coming  from  private 
sources.  These  companies,  in  turn,  will 
make  long-term  loans  and  equity-type  in- 
vestments in  small  business  concerns.  The 
loans  and  Investments  would  be  based  upon 
private  Judgment  of  the  entrepreneurs,  with 
some  risk  and  some  possibility  of  profit,  with 
minimum  interference  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  was  authorized  for  loans  to 
and  Investments  in  State  and  local  develop- 
ment corporations  and  small-business  Invest- 
ment companies,  wherever  located. 

The  program  provided  in  S.  722  is  an  un- 
warranted duplication  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act.  and 
because  of  its  dependence  upon  artificial 
criteria  for  area  eliglbUlty,  is  the  least  de- 
sirable of  these  duplicating  programs,  as  it 
puts  the  Federal  Government  In  the  posi- 
tion of  influencing  the  location  of  Industry. 

CONCLUSION 

We  oppose  S.  722  because  it  is  arbitrary, 
discriminatory  and  antithetical  to  the  basic 
tenets  of  a  free  economy  In  which  flexibility, 
not  rigidity,  is  essential  In  the  allocation  of 
resources.  The  bill.  If  successful,  would  tend 
to  freeze  our  economy  in  a  fl.xed  pattern  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  which  do  not  take  into 
account  reasons  for  economic  deterioration 
and  potentialities  for  development. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  excessive,  par- 
ticularly In  terms  of  the  projected  beneflts. 
The  initial  authorization  of  $38  5  million  at 


$10,000  to  SIS.OOO  per  Job  would  not  begin 
to  provide  Jobs  for  even  the  390,800  unem- 
ployed who  are  the  prospective  primary 
beneficiaries  of  the  bill.  (This  is  the  ntimber 
of  unemployed  in  the  eligible  areas  whose 
joblessness  makes  these  areas  eligible.)  To 
provide  Jobs  for  this  number,  at  $10,000  to 
$15,000  per  Job.  would  cost  from  $3.9  billion 
to  $5  billion.  Thus,  the  undertaking  of  this 
program  creates  precedent  and  pressures  for 
Immense  additional  exp>enditures  of  Federal 
money.  Yet  the  projected  benefit  Is  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  only  8  percent  of  the  Nation's 
unemployed. 

The  bill  provides  for  $75  million  in  grants 
for  public  facilities,  for  up  to  100  percent 
of  cost,  the  communities'  contributions  to 
be  fixed  at  the  Administrator's  discretion, 
opening   up   great  opportunity  for  abuse. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  permanent  Federal 
agency  in  addition  to  existing  agencies  al- 
ready engaged  in  related  programs,  with  no 
limitation  on  the  new  agency's  number  of 
employees. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  financing  of  $300 
million  in  loans,  such  money  not  to  be  ap- 
propriated, but  borrowed  from  the  Treas- 
ury, with  no  provision  for  repayment  or 
termination.  The  funds  will  revolve,  and 
in  view  of  their  acknowledged  inadequacy, 
there  will   be  great  pressure  for  expansion. 

By  approaching  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment on  a  local  or  area  basis,  the  bill 
puts  the  Federal  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion of  influencing  the  location  of  indiutry 
without  adequate  safeguards  to  existing  de- 
veloped areas  and  to  the  detriment  of  pre- 
viously underdeveloped  areas  which  are 
progressing  toward  industrial  development. 

While  we  are  aware  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  depressed  areas,  we 
are  equally  aware  of  the  necessity  for  op- 
posing all  programs  which  strike  at  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  our  private  economy.  We 
also  believe  that  the  progrnm  is  unwork- 
able in  its  terms  and  adnilnlstrstion  and, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  a  disservice  to 
these  people  to  falsely  raise  their  hopes  of 
relief  by  this  means. 

A.  Wnxia  RoncaTSON. 

J.    W.   FULBRIOHT. 

J.    Allxn    Frkar,    Ji. 
Homes  E.  Capbhart. 
Wallace  F.  BENNcrr. 
Prxscott  Bcsh. 
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11,800 

3,390 
1,600 
Z290 
1,280 
1.070 
1,550 

Z8eo 

Z530 
Z450 
3.330 
1,460 


a.  000 

1.336 
7.000 


Per- 
cent 
of 
labor 
force 


6.5 
IZO 

7.6 
18.3 
16.7 

0.3 

0.0 

10.4 


0.7 

7.4 

7.4 

10.5 

8.0 

7.0 

8.0 

11.1 

13.8 

I't.  3 

7.6 

0.6 

6.8 


8.0 
0.7 

8.1 

1Z8 
17.0 
0.6 
IZl 
16.3 
3a3 
10.3 
1.1.6 
15.2 

2Z8 
0.2 


0.8 

12  3 
0.1 


8.1 

13.2 
6.4 
8.2 


8.6 
11.3 

OS 
11.5 
IZO 

8.6 
0.7 

7.0 

8.6 

10.4 

6.6 

0.7 

10.0 

16.3 

7.8 

10.8 

1Z5 

10.1 


7.0 
14.0 
7.0 
0.8 
8.0 
11.8 
6.4 

11.9 

7,0 

lai 


Date  of  Informa- 
tion on  labor 
force  and  unem- 
ployment 


Augu.st  1098. 
November  1958. 
October  lO.W. 
Septemtier  1958. 
August  1058. 

Do. 
December  1058. 
October  1058. 


January  1050. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Octol>er  10.Wt. 
September  19.18. 
Schtemher  1950. 
July  1958. 

l>o. 
October  10.18. 
8<'i)temNT  19.18. 
August  1958. 

Do. 


November  1958. 
September  1058. 

January  1050. 

September  1058. 

Do. 
OcloN-r   19.18. 
September  1058. 

Do. 

Do. 
October  10.18. 
Nov^mtM-r  10.W. 
Sepu-mber  1058. 

October  1058. 
December  1958. 


January  1050. 

August  1058. 
Do. 


January  1090. 

August  1058. 
October  1058. 
December  1958. 


January  1090. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

July  1958. 

Do. 
Augtist  1058. 
December  1058. 

Do. 

Do. 
August  1058. 
December  1058. 

Do. 
July  1058. 

Do. 


January  lOM. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Aurut  1088. 
Septembsr  1061. 
Do. 


state  and  area 


Michigan— Continued 
Fmaller  areas— Continued 

Bay  City 

Benton  ilarbor 

Escanaba..   

Holland-Grand  Haven. 
lonia-Belding-Oreen- 
vUIe. 

Iron  Mountain 

Jackson.. , 

Marquette 

Monroe 

Owosso 

Port  Huron 

Sturgis 

Minnesota,      major     area: 

I)ulu»h-.Supcrior. 
Missi.<!sippl,    smaller    area: 

Or(?enville. 
MLssouri- 
Major  areas: 

Kansas  City.. 

St.  Ix)uLs 

Smaller  arei«: 

Ca|>e  Oirardeau 

Flat     Kiver-De    Soto- 
Festus. 

Joplin 

Montana: 
Smaller  areas: 

Butte ^ 

Oreat  Falls 

Kalls|)ell 

New  J('rs»-y: 
Major  an>as: 

Atlantic  City 

Newark 

Paterson 

Prrth  Amboy 

Trniton 

Smaller  areas: 

Brldgrton 

Loiif^  Branch , 

.Morristown-Dover , 

Plainfli  Id-Somcrville... 
New  York: 
Major  areas: 
Albany  •  Schenectady  • 
Troy. 

Blnehamton.. 

Buffalo 

New  York 

S>Tscuse 

ft  lea- Rome 

Smallei  areas: 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Batavia    .• 

Cornlng-Homell 

Elmira     

Olens    Falls-Hudson 
Falls. 

Oloversvllle      

J  amesto  wn-  Dimklrk . . . 

Kingston        .        . 

Newburgh-Middtetown- 
Beacon. 

Olean-Salamanca 

Oneida       

Watertown 

Woll.sville    

.North  Carolina: 
Major  areas: 

Asheville 

Durham 

Smaller  area.s: 

Fayettevllle 

K  Inst  on 

Mount  Airy , 

Rocklngham-Hamlet... 

Rocky  Mount 

Rutherfordton-Forest 

City. 
Shelby-Kings      Moun- 
tain. 

Wayncsvllle 

Ohio: 
Major  areas: 

Canton 

Lornln-Elyrla 

Toledo 

Youngs  town 

Smaller  areas: 
Ashtabula-Conneaat. ... 
Athens-Logan-N  e  I  ■  0  n  • 
Tills. 


.\reas  prob- 
ably eligible 

for  assist- 
ance 

tmder  > — 


S.722  S.1064 


X 
X 
X 
X 


x« 


x> 


x» 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


x» 


x» 


Esti- 
mated 
labor 
force 


Unemploy- 
ment 


.16.500 
51.800 
14.900 
42.500 
30,000 

16,600 
47,400 
16,000 
23.100 
18.200 
34.600 
16.000 
60.800 

23,034 


428.200 
842,100 

18,590 
46,425 

36,050 


10.200 
27.600 
16,060 


6.1.100 
021.800 
906.100 
140,000 
166,900 

60.700 

119.000 

9I.8.'X) 

82,300 


24i800 

03,300 

5S3,  100 

,463.700 

177.300 

138,300 

25.060 

28,000 
23.100 
39,000 
41.400 
37.700 

23.400 
62.900 
45,350 
78,400 

31.460 
17.850 
36.900 
15.400 


51.000 

4S.  145 

34,600 
22,  1C5 
22.6.10 
1.1.430 
43.285 
10, 615 

25.250 

16,790 


18Z000 

6Z700 

105,000 

330.800 

ao.4oo 

30,000 


Num- 
ber 


4.700 
3.200 
ZOOO 
Z800 
5,700 

Z400 
3,300 
Z600 
ZIOO 
Z300 
3.900 
1.400 
9,400 

1,034 


28,200 
63,500 

1,300 
6.200 

Z050 


Z400 
2,  5U0 
1,875 


11.600 
80.  .100 
45,000 
11,100 
14,000 

4,100 

11.100 

6,000 

6,200 


4.900 
4.300 
1,700 
4.100 
4.800 
3,400 

3.300 
6,100 
3,250 
7.630 

Z4.10 
ZISO 
3,6.10 
1.450 


4.300 
3,500 

3.620 
1.005 
1.010 
Z850 
1,.140 
1,816 

Z600 

BOO 


7,800 

7.100 

15.300 

30,000 

3,800 
%000 


Per- 
cent 
of 

labor 
force 


IZO 
6.2 

13.4 
6.6 

18.4 

16.4 
6.8 

15.4 
0.1 

1Z6 

11.3 
8.3 

14.1 

8.1 


6.5 
7.6 

7.0 
13.8 

8.3 


1Z5 

0.1 

11.7 


18.3 
8.0 
0.1 
8.0 
8.0 

8.1 
0.3 
6.5 
6.3 


8.0 

7.7 

1Z3 

8.3 

8.1 

11.8 

18.0 
15.0 

7.4 
10.4 
11.7 

0.0 

13.7 
0.7 
7.3 
0.7 

7.8 

IZO 

8.6 

0.6 


8.3 

7.4 

10.6 
4.5 
8.4 

18.5 
8.6 
7.0 

0.0 

6.4 


6.0 
II. S 
7.8 
8.7 

7.8 
0.6 


Date  of  informa- 
tion on  Labor 
force  and  unem- 
ployment 


December  1058. 

Do. 

Do. 
September  1058. 
August  1958. 

December  1958. 
Do. 
Do. 

November  1958. 
September  19.1«. 
December  1058. 
July  1958. 
January  1090. 

August  10.18. 


January  1990. 
Do. 

November  1068 
August  1058. 

November  1058. 


December  1058. 
Do. 
Da 


January  1050. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

October  1058. 
November  1058. 

Do. 

Da 


January  1950. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

July  1958. 
September  1958 
Do. 

December  1958 
August  195N. 
November  1058. 

August  1958. 
September  1058. 
July  1958. 
December  1958. 

Aurust  1958. 
October  19.18. 
September  1058. 
October  1958. 


January  1060. 
lio. 

September  1068. 
October  1958. 
December  1058. 
October  1958. 

Do. 
November  1058. 

Augmt  1958. 

October  1058. 


January  1080. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

November  1096, 
September  1088. 
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lUt«  Mul  WM 


Ohlfv-Contlnurd 
limulliT  Arpw-rnn. 
ili(titvtn>(ti>orBi<|nwn* 
WVti  llalon, 

riiiiit)r|il|«.  

]>t'ltuitr<* •.•...•••• 

<i>hi  Kikv»imil 

Kolltull  .•«•■■•««■«*••••• 

\tikrli<tM  .,..,•.•.•.•••• 

.Kw  l'bll»d«lplil»> 

t>iiv»r, 

T'liriaiiioiilh-ChllllcMlh* 

mtriiiMni'lil... 

KlUIMWtl*.,.*... 

ChUhiiintii 
Hill  III  It'i  i«ii>MI 

MoMi'iiiwr,... 
Oliniiiliw>>llitiu'y*lU... 

OrpjlDli: 
MHjtir  uniM*;  l*urlt»ml.,. 

Hllllllll<f  AM'WII 

nlliMliy      •■■■•••■«■«••■' 

'I'Mlll'llllttit 

li»«it|iiir|.,.,., .., 

ri'iiimvlvikiiliki 
M  itUir  iti I'lMi 
Ail^iituwii-nvllilvliiim' 

KikKlnit, 
AilOOlm*!*  ••••■•••••■•>• 

Hi Ml .  .  •»•••••••••••••«•■ 

Jntinntowii  •.•••••••••■•. 

J'hitndclplila.... 

I'lti»bur«li 

Kivullnit 

(icrntuoti 

\\  llkot*  Barra-HMiolon . . 

Imnllor  iiitm: 
Mrrwlok-nioonmburg... 

J«uUi'r 

CltorflrlU-Uu  DoU 

I^wlntown 

Iiork  lluvHti 

\pw  Tmitlp  

.     on  Clty-Kr»nklin- 

'I'ltUIIVlllP. 

I'olWvUU' 

Httyrc-AlliPiiii-Towiindn. 
Hiinbury-Shtmokin- 

Mount  Carinrl. 
Villon  tow  n-CounelU- 
vlllo. 

WlUliunsport 

riicrio  Rico,  major  »nu: 

Mnyaguet .. 

1  unc^.-.. ..••*. •••...*■**. 

Sun  Juan 

It  Mode  Inland; 
MftJorMTM:  Provhlpnce... 
8tuiUl«rMrM:  Newport.... 


ultly  i'|IkIIi|i> 
ftir  itiwliil- 

MtCli 


■.7H 


I.IOM 


■••••• 
■•■•«• 
•••••• 


h 


HI 


!i" 


X 
X 
iC 
X 


X 

x" 

X 
X 


•  •••■• 

•  •■■  ■  ■ 
■••■•« 
•■•••■ 

•  •  ••• 
••••■• 
••■•»■ 

•  •••• 

!••••• 

« tt«* • 
>■■••■ 


•  ••■  * 

•  >  •  » I 
••■•■ . 

•  ••■a 

•  111 


T 


X 

x" 

X 


X 

x" 

X 


Rati* 
niikti'd 
IttlNir 
h»rm 


17,  *K) 

Miliiii 
Wl  Ami 
ri  TAil 

III.  'JINI 

lit,  mill 
ltii,»iu 

fll,T<»> 
44,  Mil) 


IMTA 
14,  Kill 

dm 

NT,4(Kt 

MViiAi) 
|n  nU 
IM.IIIN) 


914,  aim 

w.  Tiw 

Ml,  lim 

uu,  lim 

I.M'iX,  Mim 

wnn,  wm 

lllt.iiiiii 

m,  TtNl 

\m\,  nnii 

Uta,iM)u 

31.  Ml) 
:H.  (MM) 
tut,  WK) 
Ti.  1)1)1) 
IVMKi 
:i7,  :«io 
an,  ou) 

7H.3nn 

IM,  7SI) 


Viu>m|iln]r> 
nit'iit 


Num- 
b»r 


laou 

«,*K) 

a,  41)1) 

>.  4(11) 

iLaix) 
I,  mm 

I.IHIII 
I,  4«ii) 

UiUINI 

MIX) 

A,  will 
IliltUU 


•  iN) 


V7,«m 

HTft 

l,|»l^ 
I,  urn 


>liMM 

T.Ttm 

lit,  WKI 
llt,A<NI 

l.vt,wm 

117,01111 

U,4l)n 

17,41)11 

»A,  am 
u,wio 

a,  TOO 
4,nni) 
A,nm 
a.  .NX) 

l.!4l)U 
A,fllK) 
3,3iiU 

t3,4ra 
a,«)o 
a,  MO 


47.700  I  ii.aoo 

42. 0«)       8k  UO 

83,  »X)       4.3no 

S8,)«n  '   4,«m 
in,  000    iH,i()o 


33>t,700 
10,140 


4:1,300 
1,000 


(wnt 

litbor 
ftirw 


•.I 

1,7 
N  !l 
7.4 
A.I 

7,  A 

n.ii 

1.4 

7.  A 

11,1 

11.4 

no 


7,1 

II.  u 

o,u 

H,ll 

4.1) 
A* 
4  It 

u 


10,1 

14.4 

ID.  U 

in.  •! 

R.  4 

tir.o 

7,» 

l(l,« 

IN.0 

■.7 

13.  A 
13.3 
1.1.  fl 
11.4 
11,1) 
lA,n 
10.7 

iS.B 
9.7 
10.  S 

38.7 

13.0 

13  3 

18.0 

».S 

13.4 

e.3 


Ditl*  nf  Infttrina- 

tlon  on  li«lN»r 

brw  Mill  uiu'iit' 

pliiynu'iit 


Auiiixl  lUAK. 

Do. 

July  IM*. 
l*«>|i|i'itilM>r  Iti.u. 
,\ii>«'nilM>r  llt•^M 
()i'tiilM<r  liiAM, 

Do. 
|ii'|iit<tiilM>r  luA«, 

'iiinrr  


I>«H<« 


IMH. 


Niivt'iiilwr  IUA« 
Ali«iiKl  |l*AN 

,\itvi<inlH>r  HMM. 


AiiiiiKl  l»M. 
July  lUAK. 

fiv|iii  mi'iM'  litAa 
Juniiitry  lUAu 
Au»ii<«  l«A«. 

1)11 
NovpiiiliM'  luM, 
AiMliixl  VHO, 


Junnnry  IMS, 


»«, 
)ii, 
>o. 
)o. 
)o. 
)o. 

1)0, 

|)o. 
Do. 


N'ovciiilirr  Uif*. 
BcntPinhcr  lt«oH. 

Do. 
\ovpnit)or  10.«. 
NovrniN'r  HWh. 

ScplrnilMT  !">. 
Do. 

Novcmhcr  1PA«, 
Mct)trnil>cr  W«. 
Do. 

Novrinhor  1088. 

July  lOM. 

Juniiiu-y  10M. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
8(>pteiubcr  1UA8. 


ItaU  Mill  MM 


TcnnrMi<»t 

Miilor  itn'iM! 

(' lllll  I  lllllMgM............ 

Kiiti«ulli<..... 

Mi'iii|iliU 

Itnitillir  iiiiNM! 
lirl'iol-JuhiiiMin     ritf< 

Kliiti'iNirl. 
I.II     ^ II II i< 1 1 vJi<llk<0> 

'ruii<M«>ii. 

Tl'^MI 

MitJor  nrrii*! 

|i>'iiuiii<iii(<l'iirl  Artlmr. 

I'iit|iiti('hil'll.. 

Iliiiiilli'i  uri'iti): 

|.iiriH|ii 

'IV«wrli,iiii»     

\  i>iiii)<iii,  •iihithw  •rwMi 

MUllllltllxM 

l*|illllUllill| 

Viruihi  . 
M      I   II    I    tliMUMilir    ... 
r<iii  uii  uii.i 

illtf     fl0IM«    lliljl- \t)|««* 

|itl<l||  I. 
l4i|i|ti>l<|.|'ll|Malil  .... 

J<l<lll<lllil«  illlKlltlil  .... 
WilXMllWlUII. 

Mm|iii  iirt'iii 

PhiiRHlHi   ....  ........... 

I  lVHkf9|f(     ............... 

Hit'   "■  •    ■■    li 

.............. 


..■..«.... 

«... 


It.  lllllull'IIU 

llh-incrtun  .. 

K>|.|rll    

Olyntplit  .... 

T'Ti  Aiici'l't 


•••••••••• 


Wr«l  Mrgliil* 
.Mitjor  Mvw. 

(MiuUni'in     .      

lliihtlniniin-.VahlMiil  — 
Wlii-«'|iii|i.fitrulion\ill«.. 

Hlii.illiT  ttfi'its: 

r*1*(*ll lf*y.  ..••.•••..•■••.. 

Illlll'fll  III 

('lirk<liiirt............. 

Kiilnnont 

l<<>Biin 

Miirllmliiirt... ......... 

Miirttiiiitim  n 

IVikimliurit 

Point    IMraMint-diilll- 

pnlU. 
I<(inor\Prli- White  Hul- 

^•hiir  ."iprlnii*. 
i\ f'U'h   ................. 

Wlitcoitntn; 

Miijor  uri'it;  Rarlnf 

tlmnlliT  ureiw: 

Hflolt 

Ruu  t'lulro-Chlpt>ow»... 

I.n  Crofso... 

Osliko^h   .  

W;kt«rtowa 


ArfHunrflh* 
nbly  I'llflhto 

for  MMkHl- 

■am 


l,7«l 


•  •••• 


•  •••• 


H.I064 


•  •■•• 


X* 

x 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


Kdl- 
nmMwt 
Ubor 
Ibrot 


117, 7AU 
l4a,AAll 

atii,«ui 

•T,M7 

|ft,S.lU 

f7.*W 
tl.  778 

IK 

fium 

««,T7A 
III,  «TA 

44.  A«l 

MMM 


Vnrmplny< 

IIU'lll 


Num- 
hor 


11.430 

ii.aui 

|A,7UU 
•.MT 


II.MO 
«,t4U 

I,t40 
l.kTA 


I. 


8 


liktai 

&IUU 

tMAll 
•Ml 


(<pni 

or 

ItilMir 


T.I 

1.1 
1.7 

•.7 

Ul 


in  « 
T.« 

HI 

7  a 

a 

lU^I 

ii,f 
•  • 


Dnlo  nt  Infttrmv 

I  Ion  on  Ulxir 
Ibnv  Olid  mil  lu* 

plu)  Ukrnt 


Iki  (vn     lA,  Tnn     ml 
wii,  Mil     >,  Aim     It.  0 


an,  Rw 
a'j,  oMi 

»l,IAII 
».MI 
4/  ini 

»t.lMI 

li&Al) 


111  Ann 

M.nxi 

ia7M 

a4.8i«i 
Xl.  I  III 
r.aixi 
•».*»> 
a.  I. VI 

l\".  7.MI 

IV.  *<l 

yi,  7x1) 
3(1,  (lau 

10,800 

2a.«io 

U.IAO 
llt.7i» 

3)t,sas 

at),  mo 
ra.7AA 

10,300 


1,4X1 
tIMI 

I,  inn 

mm 

*.  IH4> 

1,430 


18.  «xi 
ia.».vi 
ia,4Aii 

8.UU0 

4.»i 
4.  (Ml 
8.  MO 
A.  mil 
l.»Vi 

a.^vl 

8.8*) 
4.8011 

3,080 

8,080 

I,  ISA 

1135 
a.  (MO 
XMS 
1,WM 
1, 146 


1.7 

').? 

7.U 

8  7 

Ml 
8.1 


11.8 
14.1 

l»V 

8»« 
IN  3 
14  8 
IA.7 
33  8 

n.8 
I7.» 

H.4 
13.1 

113 
33  3 

ft.0 

11.4 
6.8 
«.3 
HO 
8.3 


JMtiMry  IMv 

•vpumbar  IMM, 
OflobMlM*. 

JMiiiMy  IMt, 
Pf  lilNRlMr  |M8, 

Kav«nlwr  lUAa, 

pMirlliltpr  lu.'M, 

.SuvrmNir  luM 
JMiuitry  l«M, 


July  IMM 
N«VHiilH>r  It 


Amiumini, 

IS" 
iMpiMabw  IMI. 
AiuniiH  IMa. 

Do. 


Juuiiry  .ltA8L 
Do. 
Do. 

Aacuat  lai*. 
I><cvral«r  IMI 

OctnlNT  IWa. 

Do. 
Autuiit  IMK. 
UvtolM-r  IMS. 

D«i. 

DfrrmlMir  W*. 
Auguit  IMS. 

Do. 

DM«Bb«r  l»M. 


jMuary  II 

July  1M8. 
I>«««nh«r 
July  IH8L 

Do. 
jMuwy  lOM. 


WA. 


Note.— Major  area.')  are  ar^iw  Ineliidrd  In  the  Ilurruu  of  Kmploynipnt  Swurlty'* 
rpRulur  arpH  liktnir  murket  rriiortlnK  and  clu.<t.<<lflct>llua  proKruni.  Tills  proKraiu 
eovrni  I4U  o(  the  rountry's  loailiiiR  eiiiployniriit  friitrr!<.  L  lUMiiiiloynicnt  and  lalior 
force  dttltt  for  tlle^e  urean  an-  gpncrally  nvikllikllo  on  Minonllily  Inksls, 

SiiudW  art'ik."*:  K\Vi\»  with  ik  l;ihor  forw  of  I.^.IXK)  or  niorp  which  uro  ofnclally  cla<«l- 
fldi  ivt  "urcoti  uf  sulmlantlal  labor  surpliu"  liy  the  Bim-uu  of  KiiiployuM>iit  Security. 


Diktn  for  such  arpa«  urp  tertendly  avalluMp  on  a  wmhinnual  lia.«la.  Infarroatkm  k* 
HiimlWr  arvu.1  which  nrr  not  rlun  IftoU,  or  for  itrrttn  m  Ith  a  lalwr  force  0(  laM  than  l&,UIID 
U  not  avHlliihlc  In  WimhlnntoM  on  a  e<llk^l»tl'lll  hMii^. 

,'^oiirce:  f  s.  I)p|iurtineiit  of  l.«lior.  Ilurt-uu  of  Kinplo)iiiPnt  .Wurlty,  Oflli*  ot 
rioiftuin  Kovlow  uiiii  Analy«l.«,  U  a.«hiiigiuii,  U.C,  Mur.  in,  IVM. 


Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  Nnws,  Mar.  aO, 
1959) 

Dnrmsaa  Compounded 

Now  before  the  Senate,  following  a  squeaky 
OK  by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  1« 
tvttother  one  of  thoae  hurry<up,  patch-up. 
prop>up  bllU  auppoaed  to  cure  the  economy 
of  some  of  Ita  lUa. 

Thla  measure  melodiously  Is  known  aa  tha 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  It  la  a  bill  to  ball 
out  a  hundred  or  so  oommunltlea  Hated  aa 
vicilma  of  chronic  unemployment. 

The  queatlon  la  not  whether  these  com- 
munities art  hard  hit.  No  one  denies  that. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  bill.  M  enacted, 
would  be  any  help. 


Six  members  of  the  committee  (three 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans)  shoot  It 
full  of  holes  In  an  unusually  lucid  minority 
report.  They  say  the  bill  la  unlikely  to  do 
any  of  the  things  it  promises,  and  besides 
would  be  harmful  to  the  country  generally 
and  the  areaa  It  la  auppoaed  to  aaalat. 

It  tllea  straight  In  the  face  of  a  free-swtng> 
Ing  flexible  economy.  Its  ponderous  ma« 
chlnery  would  ralae  unfounded  hope.  And 
Ita  ultimate  coat — like  most  such  Waahlng- 
ton  propoaala— would  range  far  beyond  Ita 
moat  optlmlatlo  prospect  of  uaefulneaa. 

It  la  dlaorlmlnatory,  the  minority  points 
out,  because  at  the  most  It  would  affect  only 
a  amall  traotlon  of  the  unemployed,  whllo 
probably  creating  more  unemployment  la 
other  areaa.    The  Initial  outlay  of  leas  than 


$400  million  eventually  would  run  to  M  bil- 
lion or  |&  billion. 

It  would  create  another  sprawling  Oovern- 
ment  agency,  added  to  others  already  In  this 
field. 

The  bill  la  founded  on  the  Identical  Ulu- 
Blona  which  led  to  as  years  of  aubaldlea  for 
a  few  special  farm  products.  It  will  lead  to 
exactly  the  aame  result— disrupted  markets, 
billions  of  Uxpayer  money  wasted  and  an 
economy  bllgbttd  by  Oovernttant  Ihtarfer- 
enot. 

SxxxaiT  t 

MmoiUNDTTM  OF  DUAmtOfAft 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  8. 
S0S8,  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
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■very  yaar  for  tht  paat  I  years  I  have 
strongly  urged  the  adopUon  of  a  program 
uf  Federal  asalstanoe  to  oommunltlea  of  aub- 
ktantial  and  paralatent  unamploymant  for 
the  purpoae  of  aaatatlng  those  communltlaa 
to  dtvalop  a  aounder  and  more  aeoure 
economic  base,  I  regret  that  no  nriinn  along 
iheae  iinea  haa  been  Uktn  by  tha  Ck)nfreaa 
until  thla  year  and,  needleea  to  add,  X  am 
greatly  diaappointed  that  I  And  myself  un- 
able to  approve  tha  preaent  bill, 

My  dlaapproval  need  cause  no  unnecessary 
delay  In  Initiating  a  sound  area  aaalatanrv 
program.  Sven  the  unsound  program  eon* 
templated  by  ■,  |0i8  oould  not  be  uf  lmme< 
dl»t«  help  to  ftny  oommunlty  because  tha 
Oongrtaa,  bafore  adjournment,  tmied  to  pro- 
vide any  money  to  carry  out  the  bin  a  pur- 
poaaa,  tJntil  tha  next  aaaalon  of  tha  Congraaa, 
tha  naada  of  araaa  of  aevera  and  persiMtnit 
unemployment  can  be  met  In  part  thmuih 
the  new  protmm  of  loans  to  State  and  local 
developmeitt  rumpniiles  under  the  Mmall 
Bualnesa  litvaaimani  Aei  of  lOM  whieh  I 
raoanUy  approved, 

Tha  repeated  reoomnirnUatlona  of  (he  ad- 
mlnlairatlon  reeuiuiaett  that  the  majur  re< 
aponalbllity  for  pfannlng  and  niinnring  tha 
9eonomlo  radavelopmsni  or  oimimiinitisM  of 
•hrohio  unemiiliiyineiti  muat  remain  with 
Incial  eiilMiis  If  Fvtlprsl  prugrnnis  are  l<i  ba 
afTei^tlve,  I'hs  preaeiii  bill  iti>)mii«  irnm  this 
pMiitMple,  Mhd  wnultl  grraiiy  tllmliiUh  loral 
reipoiiBiblllty.  In  Uuiiku  an,  nttd  in  Incltid- 
Ing  lUher  vindesimiiin  rMturps,  it  defenta 
ftny  reasuiiabie  thnnpa  of  giving  eltectiva 
help  to  the  communities  really  in  need. 

S.  IMI  provides  for  leaa  local  partioipntien 
In  tha  eosu  of  local  development  projects 
than  la  bruper  or  necessary  to  stimulate  and 
assure  the  continuing  Intereel  and  support 
of  local  governmenuT  and  prlvau  intereau. 
The  administration  recommended  lonna,  for 
periods  of  ai  years,  in  aniounU  not  exceeding 
SS  percent  of  the  cost  of  redevelopment 
projecU.  S.  3883,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides for  loans  for  such  projects  for  periods 
of  40  yaara.  at  artificially  low  interest 
rataa.  In  amounu  up  to  68  percent  of  the 
total  coat  of  a  project. 

8.S683  propoeea  In  addition  a  program  of 
Federal  granu  for  public  works  In  rede- 
velopment areaa  under  which  it  would  be 
poaslble  to  have  no  local  participation  what- 
ever. Moreover,  the  criteria  for  nutklng 
theae  grants  are  so  loosely  drawn  that,  with- 
out Indiscriminate  use  of  funds,  administra- 
tion of  these  provlsloiu  would  be  almost 
impossible,  ThU  Is  a  field  In  which.  If  the 
Federal  Government  participates  at  all,  it 
ahould  be  able  to  rely  upon  local  Judgmenu 
backed  by  algnlflcant  local  contributions. 

S.  3688  Is  also  defective  In  my  Judgment 
because  lU  assistance  In  cerUln  Instances, 
would  be  available  in  areas  In  which  unem- 
ployment Is  traceable  essentially  to  tempo- 
rary conditions.  Federal  assistance  to  com- 
munities where  unemployment  is  not  clearly 
chronic  would  necessarily  mean  the  assump- 
tion of  reapcnslblllty  by  the  Government 
for  the  direct  supp>ort  of  local  economies — 
an  osaumption  of  responalblllty  thot  would 
have  the  most  profound  consequences, 

I  also  believe  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  establish,  as  thU  blU  would,  an  area 
aaalsUnce  program  In  the  Hoiulng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  Such  a  program  should 
be  lodged,  not  with  an  agency  concerned 
with  residential  housing  and  related  mat- 
ters, but  rather  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  haa  primary  responsibility 
for  buslneae  and  Industrial  development  and 
a  long  experience  In  extending  to  local  areas 
technical  aid  for  economic  development. 

S.  8683  alao  contemplates  a  Federal  rede- 
velopment assistance.  Including  loans,  In 
rural  areas.  There  Is  serious  question  aa  to 
whether  Federal  loans  for  the  construction 
of  Industrial  buUdlnp  In  rural  areas  would 
be  a  proper  or  effective  approach,  much  leea 
a  pernMtnent  on*,  to  tha  problems  of  sur- 

CV 8ia 


plus  labor  la  aaaanUally  ftfrtoultural  eon- 

munltlea. 

It  U  my  Intention  next  Jftauary  wbta  tha 
Oongrtaa  rteonvanaa  to  rtquMt  tha  Oongraaa 
to  enact  area  aaalatanet  Itglalatlon  mora 
aoundly  ooneelved  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea 
which  I  have  rtptattdly  atraaaad  aa  baing 
in  Uia  national  Intaraat,  It  la  my  hopt  that 
Congress  at  that  tlms  will  move  with  all 
poaaibla  speed  to  ana«t  auoh  an  area  aaalat- 
anoe  program, 

DwioNT  D.  liaRNNowRa, 

Tnc  WHrri  HoVBi,  flrptember  t,  fill, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  Mr,  Preildont,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  inn  time? 

Mr.  CAPRHART.  X  yield  back  the 
rrmalnder  of  my  time  and  aik  that  the 
roll  bo  called. 

The  PRMIOXNO  OPPXCBR,  All  time 
for  debate  haa  been  yielded  baok,  The 
queiUon  li  on  aureelni  to  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  lubitltute 
^ITored  by  the  Sfinatoi  from  Pennayl- 
vitnlA  I  Mr  BcoTT  I ,  On  thli  queaion  the 
yrni  nnd  iiMyn  have  been  ordered,  and 
ihP  olei'k  will  Oftll  the  roll, 

The  Chief  Clerk  oalled  the  roll, 

Mr,  MANiPIILD.  I  nnnoiihoe  that 
the  Sonntor  from  ArkauMna  I  Mr,  Pvl- 
•iioHTl  and  the  Senator  from  Otorvla 
I  Mr,  RuMiLLi  art  abaint  on  oOoial 
buaineas, 

X  alio  announce  thAt  the  Senator  from 
Waahlngton  I  Mr.  Maonvioni  1a  abient 
brcauie  of  lllneM. 

X  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkanaac 
I  Mr.  PutiRioHTl  And  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Maonv80n1  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Gold  water] 
la  detained  on  official  business.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 


YEAS- 24 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Altott 

Hruaka 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Javiu 

SaltonsUll 

Bvith 

Keating 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Kuchcl 

Scott 

i?ai«e,  N  J 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Case,  S,  Dak. 

Martin 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Moss 

NAYS— 70 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Bartlett 

Oreen 

Monroney 

Bcall 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hart 

Morton 

Bible 

Hartke 

Murray 

BuUer 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hennlngs 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

O  Mohoney 

Cannon 

Hill 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Chaves 

Jackson 

Roberuon 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Clark 

Johnston.  8.C, 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Kefauver 

Biennis 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Williams,  N.J. 

lastland 

Long 

WUUams,  Del. 

Blender 

McCarthy 

Tarborough 

Bngle 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

mnn 

McOee 

n«ar 

McNamara 

NOT  VOnNO-4 

Fulbrlght 

Magnuaoa 

RuaaaU 

Ooldwater 

So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  in  ths  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  rejecte<l. 


Mr.  IX>UGLA8.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejtoted  b«  rwoonsldertd, 

Mr.  MANSFXILD,  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  Uble  the  motion  to 
reconilder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  to 
lay  on  the  table  tht  motion  to  reeon- 
sldtr. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr,  Preiidtnt,  X  call  up 
my  amtndment  identified  as  "S-l»-6»- 
p,"  and  also  the  amendment,  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Javits).  which  U  Idtntmcd  as  "1-19-59- 

B, 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  of- 
fered on  belialf  of  myMlf.  the  Benator 
from  Utah  IMr,  Srnnrtti,  and  tht  Jun- 
ior BeiiAior  from  New  York  IMr.  Xiat- 
XNo  I ;  nnd  the  amtndment  of  tht  Btnator 
from  Npw  York  IMr,  JavitmJ  is  offered 
on  b(»half  of  hliniolf  and  myNlf, 

We  will)  to  combine  tht  two  amtnd- 
minu  and  to  havt  thtm  oonsidtitd  aa 
only  ont  amendment. 

The  amendmrnt  submitted  by  Mr. 
BvsN.  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Bbnnitt 
and  Mr,  Xkatinc,  Is  as  follows! 

On  page  a.  Una  It,  itrlka  out  sll  sfur  the 
word  "oraatad'  through  Una  M,  and  aubati- 
tute  the  following !  "rather  than  merely 
transferred  from  oua  oommunlty  to  an- 
other." 

On  page  t,  Una  88,  Insert  a  period  after  tha 
word  ^'another"  and  strike  out  the  remain- 
ing language  in  line  88  through  line  84. 

On  page  at,  Una  18,  Inaart  a  period  after 
the  word  "another"  and  atrlke  out  the  re- 
Bulnlng  language  In  Una  18  through  Una  14. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
JAviTi,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Bush,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  0,  line  15.  after  the  parenthesis 
"("  and  before  tl.e  word  "including".  Insert 
the  word  "not". 

On  page  13,  line  12.  after  the  parenthesis 
"("  and  before  the  word  "Including",  Insert 
the  word  "not". 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  the 
privilege  of  combining  these  two  amend- 
ments; that  they  may  be  considered  to- 
gether; and  that  the  time  available  on 
the  two  amendments  be  limited  to  40 
minutes  to  a  side,  rather  than  to  1  hour 
to  each  side,  as  we  would  be  entitled  to 
have  under  the  agreement  which  is  in 

The  PRESJDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  ask  for  one  vote  or 
two  votes? 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  shall  ask  for  one  vote 
on  the  two  amendments.  We  shall  also 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  had  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first,  may  be  have  an  agreement  to 
limit  debate  on  this  question  to  30  min- 
utes to  each  side?  If  that  is  done,  it  will 
permit  us  to  conclude  by  6  minutes  to  6. 

Mr.  BUSR.  I  shall  do  bo  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  iJlow  me  m  much 
as  5  mUiutes  tolerance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  CerUlnly. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  debate  on  this  question  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  to  a  side.  If  such 
consent  Is  given,  I  shall  yield  additional 
time  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, If  necessary. 

Mr.  CAPEIHART.  As  a  substitute,  I 
propose  a  limitation  of  40  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  In  that  connection.  But  the 
majority  leader  is  very  anxious  to  keep 
an  engagement  to  meet  with  the  Piime 
Minister  of  England,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on;  and  I  am  trying  to  accommodate 
myseU  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
opponents  do  not  plan  to  use  their  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imAnlmous  consent  that  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes  be  allowed  to  each 
side  on  this  question,  with  the  time  for 
the  proponents  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush] 
and  the  time  for  the  opponents  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ac- 
cept that  proposal,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  our  side  may  have  as  much  as 
5  minutes  additional. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand: and  I  have  said  that  we  would, 
if  necessary,  yield  that  much  additional 
time  from  the  time  available  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request,  as  modified? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
genuine  regret  that  I  oppose  Senate  bill 
722,  because  I  share  with  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  a  desire  to  contribute  to  a 
solution  of  a  serious  and  tragic  eco- 
nomic problem — namely,  the  persistence 
of  chronic  unemployment  In  various 
areas  of  the  Nation  during  a  time  of 
general  prosperity. 

We  must  never  forget  that  In  discuss- 
ing unemployment,  we  are  talking  about 
people,  and  about  people  who  find  them- 
selves in  a  distressing  situation. 

A.  H.  Raskin.  In  an  article  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday, 
March  16,  has  efTectively  made  this 
point  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Unemployment  is  people — the  Individual 
hardship  and  heartache  of  4,749,000  Ameri- 
cans, willing  and  able  to  work  but  unable  to 
find  suitable  Jobs. 

Unemployment  is  the  husky,  fresh-faced 
college  graduate,  with  3  years  of  Air  Force 
duty  behind  him,  being  told  he  is  too  old 
for  a  job  with  a  future — at  age  26. 

Unemployment  is  the  breezy,  blvistery 
executive,  accustomed  to  an  Income  of 
•50.000  a  year,  trying  to  pay  hla  bills  on  a 
State  job  Insurance  check  of  $40  a  week — an 
amount  he  once  spent  on  taxis  and  cigars. 

Unemployment  Is  the  head  shipping  clerk, 
stranded  when  his  textile  plant  moved  from 
New  'yt>rk  to  North  Carolina,  subsisting  on 
odd  Jobe  of  heavy  cleaning  and  reading  an 


Inspirational  pamphlet.  Zta  title,  "Get  Rich 
in  Spite  of  Yourself." 

Unemployment  Is  the  rhlnestone  setter, 
with  all  her  State  and  Federal  benefits 
drawn,  watching  a  giveaway  show  on  tele- 
vision and  murmuring,  "It  makes  me  feel 
bad  to  see  people  getting  all  these  nice 
things." 

Unemployment  is  the  electrical  worker, 
fearful  that  automation  has  permanently 
wiped  out  his  chances  for  reemployment, 
wondering  whether  he  can  volunteer  for  a 
space  flight  to  the  moon. 

I  commend  Mr.  Raskin's  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  are  opposing  this 
bill  are  as  sensitive  to  the  human  trage- 
dies involved  in  unemployment  as  are 
those  who  support  it. 

Why,  then,  do  we  oppose  it? 

The  reasons  advanced  by  five  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  myself  are 
contained  in  the  minority  views  which 
appear  on  pages  39  through  52  of  the 
committee's  report  on  the  bill. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  by  read- 
ing the  minority  views  In  their  entirety, 
but  I  do  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  have  proposed  a 
complex  program  which  Is  basically  discrim- 
inatory and  unworkable.  The  tragedy  In 
this  bill  Is  not  only  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  Involved  In 
wasteful  and  discriminatory  expenditures, 
but  more  significantly,  by  initially  labeling 
certain  areas  as  depressed  areas,  the  Govern- 
ment would  raise  false  hopes  for  economic 
redevelopment  In  a  program  that  is  Impos- 
sible to  administer  equitably. 

There  is  the  basic  objection  to  the  bill. 
Not  only  will  it  not  work,  but  it  will 
arouse  false  hopes  in  the  unemployed,  in 
the  communities  throughout  the  Nation, 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  this 
bill  will  solve  their  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  on  Senate  bill  722  be  printed  In 
the  Record  following  these  remarks,  but 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  already  made  such  a  request. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  ask  that  they  be 
printed  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  "run- 
away shop"  or  "industry  pirating  '  prob- 
lem which  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  recog- 
nize, but  have  failed  to  solve. 

On  page  22  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee majority  appears  the  following 
statement,  which  I  heartily  endorse: 

If  the  proposed  transfer  of  a  plant  from 
one  area  to  another  will  create  as  much  un- 
employment In  the  area  It  leaves  as  It  ab- 
sorbs In  the  area  It  moves  to,  nothing  has 
been  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
overall  economy  of  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  a  transfer  of  this 
sort  would  not  be  justified. 

However,  nothing  in  the  bill  would 
prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  as- 
sist in  shifting  indiistrles  and  jobs  from 
one  area  to  another. 


So-called  antiplratlng  language  has 
bsen  Incorporated  In  8.  722,  but  the 
difficulties  it  raises  have  been  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs  contained 
in  the  minority  views,  at  pages  42  and 
43: 

The  complete  unworknbtUty  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  clearly  Illustrated  by  the 
attempt  of  Its  proponents  to  meet  the  so- 
called  runaway  shop  or  Industry-pirating 
problem. 

The  bill  Includes  a  so-called  antiplratlng 
provision  stating  that  Federal  loans  shall  not 
be  made  to  assist  "establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  when  such  assist- 
ance will  result  In  substantial  detriment 
to  the  area  of  original  location  by  Increas- 
ing unemployment." 

While  we  differ  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  language,  we  agree  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  have  placed  an  Im- 
possible burden  upon  the  Administrator, 
who  would  face  this  dilemma: 

If  areas  are  to  be  redeveloped  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  the  Inducements  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
are  bound  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  Jobs 
and  facilities  from  one  area  to  another.  The 
very  essence  of  growth  and  development  In- 
volves movement  of  resources.  A  manufac- 
turing firm  with  a  branch  plant  built  under 
a  depressed -areas  program  will  want  to  re- 
main free  to  allocate  production  among  Its 
various  plants  In  future  years.  Communi- 
ties In  almost  every  State  and  congressional 
district  are  Interested  In  attracting  new  In- 
dustry and  Jobs.  Clearly,  under  an  unre- 
stricted area  redevelopment  program,  com- 
munities are  certain  to  feel  the  impact  of 
any  redistribution  of  resources  and  Jobe  in- 
duced by  the  availability  of  Federal  money 
to  areas  which  are  currently  depressed. 
Thus,  the  danger  arises  that  new  depressed 
areas  may  be  created  In  an  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate those  now  existing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion places  severe  restrictions  on  the  entry 
of  firms  Into  depressed  areas  In  an  effort  to 
guard  against  the  so-called  Industry-pirat- 
ing problem,  the  program  of  redevelopment 
may  well  be  seriously  handicapped. 

In  short,  the  administrator's  problem,  un- 
der the  bill,  is  one  of  either  building  up  some 
areas  at  the  expense  of  others  or  attempting 
to  comply  with  a  legislative  standard  which 
Is  unenforceable.  There  are  no  criteria  for 
determining  the  amount  of  unemployment 
that  might  be  regarded  as  Inflicting  sub- 
stantial detriment  upon  a  community. 
Would  the  relocation  of  an  Industry  provid- 
ing 100  Jobs  from  Detroit  to  another  State 
result  In  sufficient  additional  detriment  to  a 
community  with  217.000  already  unemployed 
to  be  reckoned  as  substantial?  How  and 
when  would  the  Administrator  ascertain  that 
redevelopment  In  one  area  violates  the  ap- 
parent Intent  of  the  Senate  to  avoid  pres- 
sures In  other  areas? 

I  am  convinced,  as  is  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  Be.^inett], 
that  the  language  now  in  the  bill  is  com- 
pletely ineffective.  For  that  reason  we 
have  filed  individual  views,  appearing  at 
page  53,  which  I  shall  read  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate: 

We  endorse  the  views  expressed  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  minority,  but  desire  to 
state  more  fully  our  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  runaway  shop  or  antiplratlng  problem. 

As  described  In  the  minority  views,  the 
authors  of  S.  722  recognize  that  the  problem 
exists,  but  fall  to  meet  It  squarely. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  used  vague 
and  slippery  language  in  the  bill  which  la 
Intended  to  give  comfort  both  to  those  who 
would  enthusiastically  welcome  Federal 
funds  for  relocating  industry  from  one  area 


to  another,  and  to  thOM  who  oppose  the  ua* 
of  Federal  funds  for  that  ptirpoM. 

To  our  minds,  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  help  some  areas  attract  Industries  and 
Jobs  from  other  areaa  la  unconacionabla  and 
must  be  prohlt>lted  without  any  qualifica- 
tions. 

If  such  a  prohibition  la  not  written  into 
8.  722,  the  people  of  Industrial  States  may 
be  forced  to  tmderwrlte  with  their  Federal 
tax  dollars  the  export  of  jobs  to  competing 
areas. 

The  bill  must  be  confined  to  the  purpose 
stated  in  President  Elsenhower's  economic 
report  to  the  88th  Congress,  namely,  "to 
create  new  job  opportunities  Instead  of 
merely  transferring  Jobs  from  one  locality 
to  another." 

The  same  thought  Is  expressed  in  the 
policy  declaration  of  the  administration  bill, 
S.  1084,  as  follows:  "new  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  rather  than 
merely  transferred  from  one  community  to 
another." 

Regrettably,  the  draftsmen  of  S.  1064 
failed,  In  another  section  of  the  bill,  to  carry 
out  the  President's  thought.  Instead,  they 
fell  Into  the  same  "substantial  detriment" 
trap  contained  in  the  Douglas  bill. 

To  bring  this  l£sue  squarely  before  the 
Senate,  we  propose  amendments  to  S.  722, 
as  follows: 

Ott  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  all  after  the 
word,  "created"  through  line  22  and  substi- 
tute the  following:  "rather  than  merely 
transferred  from  one  community  to  another." 

On  page  9.  line  22.  In&ert  a  period  after 
the  word  "another"  and  strike  out  "when 
such  assistance  will  result  In  substantial 
detriment  to  the  8urea  of  original  location  by 
increasing  unemployment." 

These  amendments  will  draw  a  clean-cut 
Issue  between  Senators  who  wish  Federal 
funds  used  to  assist  the  relocation  of  Indus- 
tries and  jobs  from  one  area  to  another,  and 
those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  such  inter- 
vention of  the  Federal  Government  in  com- 
petition for  Industries  and  Jobs  among  States 
and  communities  violates  basic  principles  of 
the  Federal  system  and  is  highly  improper, 
unfair  and  Indeed  unconscionable. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
pmendment  which  Is  now  before  it. 
V/ithout  the  amendment,  I  believe  the 
bill  is  a  snare,  a  sham,  and  an  illusion, 
and  I  believe  it  will  work  many  disad- 
vantages on  many  parts  of  the  coiuitry. 
including  Connecticut,    i 

ExHisrr  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16,  1959) 
BuRVET  or  THE  Unkmplotkd:  People  Behind 
THE  Statistics  in  Five  Major  Job  Areas — 
Victims  Puzzled  ft  Tmru  Plight — Fam- 
ily Debts  Rise  Despite  Increases  in  Pro- 
duction AT  Mechanized  Plants 
Puzzlement  Is  more  apparent  than  anger 
In  the  attitude  of  men  and  women  who  have 
tramped    the    streets,    month    after    weary 
month,  with  nothing  to  show  for  their  ef- 
forts but  holes  in  their  shoes  and  a  growing 
pile  of  debts. 

In  Detroit,  capital  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, one  worker  in  seven  Is  jobless  and 
cutbacks  In  the  output  of  some  1959  models 
threaten  to  add  thousands  to  the  Idle  lists 
In  the  next  few  weeks.  Pittsburgh,  cross- 
roads of  steel  and  coal  production,  la  worried 
that  large-scale  unemployment  will  become 
a  chronic  drag  on  Its  economic  well-being. 
In  the  mine  regions  of  West  Virginia  the 
specter  of  permanent  pools  of  idle  workers  is 
even  more  tragically  present.  Mechanization 
has  cut  the  need  for  manpower  so  drastically 
that  88,000  men  now  dig  more  coal  than 
125,000  did  10  years  ago.  The  displaced,  re- 
turning from  futile  Job-seeking  expeditions 
to  Cleveland,  Columbus,  or  Detroit,  are  leas 
disposed   to   be   philosophical   about   their 


plight  than  moat  of  the  country's  tmooa- 
plaining  unemployed. 

Surplus  food— mollygrub  la  what  they  oaU 
It  In  the  Kanawha  Valley  ooalflelds— has  be- 
come a  mainstay  In  the  diets  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  families,  not  only  in  West  Vir- 
ginia but  also  in  every  other  Stete.  In  De- 
cember, 6.230.000  persons  benefited  from  the 
Federal  dole  of  butter,  flour,  cornmeal,  and 
other  surplus  conunodltles.  The  food  lines 
were  almost  twice  as  long  as  they  had  been 
a  year  earlier. 

Tet,  by  the  standards  of  mass  misery  that 
prevailed  in  the  great  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties, privation  is  a  minor  problem.  What 
bears  most  rasplngly  in  today's  Jobless  is  the 
sense  of  uselessness  that  comes  with  being 
unwanted  and  unneeded  In  the  world's  rich- 
est and  most  productive  Nation. 

The  corrosive  effect  has  been  acute  among 
youngsters— high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates, ex-GI's,  and  others  In  the  20  to  35  age 
group — locked  in  their  first  real  bout  with 
hard  times  and  deprived  of  the  community 
of  suffering  that  helped  preserve  the  fabric 
of  self-respect  In  the  depression  years  when 
everyone  was  in  trouble. 

TOtTNG    man's    RECE.SSION 

In  many  ways  this  was  a  young  man's 
recession,  especially  In  factory  Industries 
operating  under  rigid  seniority  systems. 
The  most  recently  hired  were  the  flrst  to 
feel  the  layoff  ax.  Now  science,  moving 
with  the  same  breathtaking  speed  In  the 
Improvement  of  Industrial  technology  as  It 
is  in  the  conquest  of  the  atom  and  of  outer 
space,  is  making  the  day  of  recall  to  work 
more  remote. 

The  harnessing  of  electronic  brains  to 
mechanical  muscles  has  made  It  posaible 
to  produce  more  goods  with  fewer  work- 
ers. Men  with  10  to  12  and  even  15  years  of 
seniority  remain  on  the  surplus  list  while 
their  companies  climb  past  the  production 
peaks  they  set  In  the  preautomation  days. 

To  make  the  outlook  gloomier,  other  em- 
ployers hesiute  to  hire  them  for  fear  that 
their  desire  to  safeguard  their  pension  equi- 
ties and  priority  status  in  their  old  Jobs  will 
cause  them  to  quit  when  and  if  the  recall 
whistle  sounds. 

For  men  and  women  of  more  advanced 
age  among  the  unemployed,  the  calendar 
Is  an  enemy.  The  piling  up  In  New  York 
and  other  States  of  statutory  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  based  on  age  has 
brought  no  abatement  In  the  conviction 
of  those  past  35 — and  even  a  good  m.any 
under  that  age — that  their  biggest  handi- 
cap Is  the  years  In  which  they  acquired 
their  maturity  and  skill. 

There  is  little  tendency  to  clutch  for  the 
comforts  of  the  welfare  state.  Confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  going  on  relief,  most 
wcM-kers  will  grab  a  Job  at  half  or  less  than 
the  standard  they  used  to  enjoy.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  employers  ready  to  capi- 
talize on  this  preference  for  staying  inde- 
pendent of  a  government  handout. 

RELIEF   load   XJP    3    PERCENT 

In  small  machine  shops,  dry  goods  ware- 
houses and  other  small  businesses,  the  calls 
are  for  work  at  only  a  few  cents  above  the 
legal  minimum  of  $1  an  hour.  Only  In  the 
large  standardized  Industries  and  those  tm- 
der  stringent  union  policing  is  there  no 
move  to  pull  down  pay  scales  or  trim  fringe 
benefits.  There  the  movement  is  still  up — 
In  both  prices  and  wages. 

In  this  city,  where  50,000  workers  have 
drawn  all  the  Federal  and  State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  they  could  get  in  the  last 
14  months,  fewer  than  100  a  month  have 
ttimed  to  the  department  of  welfare  for 
relief  after  their  insurance  ran  out.  The 
total  public  assistance  caseload  here  has 
gone  up  less  than  three  percent  In  the  last 
year,  and  not  all  of  this  slight  rise  is  attrib- 
utable to  unemplojrment. 

In  contrast  to  the  economic  trough  of 
the  thirties,  when  one-fifth  of  the  city's 


population  was  on  home  or  work  relief,  the 
ratio  now  is  1  in  33.  And  many  of  the  fam- 
ily heads  now  on  the  rolls  are  unemplojrable 
even  by  the  relaxed  teeU  that  would  apply  In 
the  rosiest  flush  of  full  employment. 

In  Detroit  and  other  centers  of  "produc- 
tivity unemployment,"  the  relief  rolls  have 
risen  more  rapidly.  But  everywhere  the  Idle, 
Without  Instirance  or  other  sources  of  sup- 
port, echo  the  remark  of  the  Detroit  motlier 
of  five,  who  told  a  reporter: 

"Accepting  money  from  welfare,  I  feel 
we're  down  to  the  last  notch.  I  don't  want 
the  children  to  grow  up  with  the  Idea  of 
welfare  aid.  My  parents  back  in  Arkansas 
raised  me  never  to  lean  on  welfare." 

Here  are  some  reports  on  what  unemploy- 
ment has  meant  to  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies: 

NEW    TORK-NEW     JERSEY 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  with  its  incredible  diversity  of  finance, 
commerce,  entertainment,  publishing  and 
manufacturing,  Is  enjoying  the  seasonal  up- 
swing that  always  accompanies  the  pre- 
Easter  rush  In  Its  largest  single  field  of 
employment,  the  needle  trades. 

But  the  face  of  Joblessness  In  the  metrop- 
olis has  so  many  visages  that  Improvement 
even  in  a  multi-bllllon-doUar  area  leaves 
hundreds  of  thousandti  untouched.  The  last 
official  estimate  In  mid-January  showed  375,- 
000  workers,  or  1  in  12,  looking  for  Jobs  in 
the  5  bc«-ougbs. 

A  reporter  who  toured  unemployment  In- 
surance offices,  welfare  agencies,  union  hir- 
ing halls  and  armories  where  the  Idle 
queued  up  for  Federal  food  came  away  with 
the  impressions  as  diverse  as  the  people 
he  talked  to.  VUits  to  the  jobless  in  their 
own  homes  merely  reinforced  his  feeling 
that  no  shortcut  ciu-e,  by  Government  or 
Industry,  would  eradicate  the  economic  sores 
behind  the  gleaming  new  skyscrapers,  the 
flourishing  theaters  and  restaurants  tod  the 
other   badges  of  New  York's  opulence. 

Waiting  in  the  "T"  line 

Walk  into  the  Job  Insurance  office  at  259 
West  54th  Street  and  chat  with  some 
of  the  men  and  women  on  the  "T"  line. 
This  is  the  State  labor  department's  short- 
hand lor  temporary  unemployed  compensa- 
tion, the  emergency  program  the  Federal 
Government  finances  for  the  long-term  job- 
less. 

Here  Is  James  Matthews  a  tall,  handsome 
man  of  36.  with  a  shy  smile,  who  won  a 
Rhodes  scholarship  and  studied  at  Oxford 
and  the  Sorbonne  after  graduating  from 
Columbia.  He  had  4  years  of  wartime 
duty  on  Navy  combat  ships  and  was  receiv- 
ing officer's  training  when  V-J  Day  came. 

He  entered  the  State  Department's  career 
Foreign  Service  and  held  posts  In  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  until  he  resigned  in  1953 
to  become  an  international  marketing  spe- 
cialist for  a  Standard  Oil  affiliate  overseas. 
An  expert  In  six  languages,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  a  European  assignment  for  International 
Goodrich  last  summer  when  a  dip  In  rubber 
sales  wiped  out  his  $200-a-week  Job. 

His  pavement-pounding  has  convinced  him 
that  employers  want  men  In  their  mid- 
twenties,  not  mldtblrties.  What  depresses 
him  even  more  is  that  so  many  of  those  he 
sees  going  abroad  are  men  whose  Interest  In 
their  foreign  trade  missions  seems  to  him 
largely  confined  to  the  prospect  of  hanging 
around  the  American  bar. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Matthews  has  a 
somewhat  less  global  concern.  He  has  just 
made  the  transfer  from  the  State  Insurance 
lists,  where  he  drew  his  full  quota  of  26  $45 
checks,  to  the  Federal  list.  This  week  red 
tape  connected  with  the  shift  will  limit  his 
benefit  to  $11.  That  means  he  will  have  to 
send  a  distress  signal  to  his  parents  In  Texas 
for  a  fresh  lofui. 

"If  Congress  doesnt  extend  the  Federal 
program  beyond  its  present  March  31  closing 
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date,  I  will  really  be  In  the  soup."  be  says. 
His  savings  are  all  gone,  but  Ills  Job  Insiir- 
ance  and  help  from  bis  family  bave  enabled 
him  to  keep  quarters  at  the  Columbia  Club, 
4  West  43d  Street. 

A  few  places  down  the  line  Is  Mrs.  Sydonla 
Goodsteln,  of  340  West  67tb  Street,  an  Im- 
perloua  woman  In  black  caracul.  She  has  the 
air  of  a  grand  dame,  aa  befits  a  couturlere 
wboee  shop  used  to  make  costly  dresses  for 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Bergdorf  CKxxlman, 
Nelman-Marciu  and  other  fine  stores. 

The  business  she  started  In  1031  never  re- 
covered from  a  fire  that  gutted  the  building 
3  yean  ago.  Now.  her  lease  gone  and  her  Job 
Insurance  expiring  this  week,  she  li  looking 
for  work.  This  Is  her  report  on  her  first 
telephone  oaU  In  response  to  a  help  wanted 
advertisement: 

"The  employer  said  X  lounded  young  and 
ukMl  how  old  I  was.  I  am  a  rabbi's  daugh* 
ter  and  do  not  Ue.  so  I  said  8S.  He  told  me, 
'Lady,  why  dont  you  go  sit  In  the  park?'  It 
reminded  me  of  a  book  I  once  read  about 
an  unolvlllMd  island  where  they  burned 
•Ttrybody  at  50.  Z  thought  It  was  savags,  but 
It  doesn't  seem  so  savage  now." 

The  next  man  asks  that  his  name  be  kept 
secret,  but  It  could  be  Willy  Loman.  the  hap- 
less hero  of  Arthur  Miller's  "Death  of  a  Sales- 
man," whose  goal  In  life  Is  to  be  well  liked. 
He  Is  a  jolly,  talkative  man  of  55,  whose  sales 
talent  made  him  head  of  a  ladles'  belt  busi- 
ness with  80  employees,  an  annual  volume  of 
more  than  91  million  and  profits  In  the 
$50,000  to  $60,000  range. 

A  bankrupt  company  be  bought  for  tax- 
loes  purposes  and  then  tried  to  run.  plus 
the  advent  of  the  beltless  chemise,  proved 
his  downfall.  The  home  he  owned  In  Harri- 
son is  gone  and  the  lease  on  his  $230-a- 
n\ontb  apartment  in  Rlverdale  runs  out  In 
June.     He  has  been  borrowing  on  the  $100,- 

000  In  personal  Insxirance  he  used  to  carry, 
but  the  end  of  that  Is  In  sight. 

Future  looks  bleak 

"I  keep  telling  my  wife  It's  fortunate  that 

1  was  born  with  a  strong  heart  and  a  weak 
mind,"  he  says  with  a  melancholy  attempt 
at  a  salesman's  laugh.  "But  I'm  really  at 
the  end  of  my  rope.  I've  been  selling  all 
my  life;  I  bave  a  wonderful  reputation  In 
the  field.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  I  can't 
get  connected.  But  after  14  months  of 
tramping  around  the  future  looks  very,  very 
bleak." 

Drop  In  on  Michael  Azzata,  a  well  set-up 
youth  of  26,  with  glossy  black  hair  and  dark, 
earnest  eyes.  In  his  parents'  neat  apartment 
In  a  neat  row  of  Identical  tan-brick  houses 
at  30-27  41st  Street,  Long  Island  City, 
Queens. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  after  he  got 
out  of  high  school  at  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war.  When  he  went  to  Columbia 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  he  took  seriously 
the  advice  of  industrialists  and  educators 
that  it  was  wise  for  young  men  to  get  a 
well-rounded  general  training  in  liberal  arts, 
instead  of  concentrating  on  specialized  tech- 
nical courses. 

Now.  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he 
finds  himself  being  told  by  Job  interviewers 
that  he  lacks  the  specific  instruction  or 
experience  they  require  and  that  he  is  too 
old  to  get  Into  an  executive  training  pro- 
gram. 

It  does  not  help,  psychologically,  that  his 
own  Inability  to  get  a  job  with  a  future, 
even  at  $50  a  week,  forces  his  74-year-old 
father  to  keep  working  at  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion as  a  bootblack.  He  will  probably  settle 
for  a  night  Job  as  a  restaurant  supervisor 
and  go  back  to  Columbia  to  take  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration. 


PlNNSTLVANIA  PuZZLX 

(By  Stanley  Levey) 

PrrTSBinusH,  March  13. — Up  and  down  the 
river  valleys  of  western  Pennsylvania  smoke 


Is  shooting  once  again  from  steel  mill  stacks. 
After  2  years  of  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  a  signal  read  in  various  ways  by 
various  persons. 

"Look  at  that  smoke,"  says  the  owner  of 
a  shoe  store  in  Homestead.  "Isn't  it  beauti- 
ful?" 

"Went  back  to  the  mill  last  week."  sajrs 
a  laborer  in  Ambrldge.  "First  day's  work  In 
14  months.  I  never  thought  I'd  be  so  glad 
to  see  the  lousy  place.  But  after  looking  at 
all  that  television,  I  really  was." 

"The  recession  Is  over,"  says  a  steel  com- 
pany official. 

"I  don't  know."  says  a  forge  man  in  New 
Castle.  "I  hear  the  recession's  over  and  I 
know  a  lotta  guys  have  gone  back,  so  I  guess 
maybe  It  is.  But  not  me,  they  don't  call  me 
back,  and  sometimes,  mister,  I  don't  think 
thty  ever  will." 

BLXVIN    PSaCINT    IDLI    IN    JANUART 

Halfway  across  the  State  In  Harrlsburg,  the 
oapttal,  in  the  new  sleek  building  of  the  de- 
partment of  labor  and  industry,  analysts 
have  oompUtd  statistics  and  drawn  graphs 
and  curves.    This  is  the  story  they  tell: 

At  the  end  of  January  508,000  Pennsyl- 
vanians  (or  about  U  percent  of  the  work 
force)  were  Idle.  The  figure  for  the  country 
was  8  percent.  At  the  bottom  of  the  reces- 
sion last  June,  5ao.O<X)  persons  were  jobless 
in  the  State.  This  was  10.9  percent  of  the 
work  force.  The  comparable  national  figure 
then  was  slightly  more  than  7.5  percent. 

What  worries  the  analysts  (and  workers, 
union  leaders,  merchants,  and  businessmen) 
is  that  increased  production  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
employment.  Does  this  tendency  mean,  they 
wonder,  that  new  pools  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment are  in  the  making — In  the  steel 
areas,  for  example? 

"Is  Pittsburgh  In  danger  of  becoming  an- 
other Scranton?"  asked  an  economist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Thirty  years  ago  Pennsylvania's  heavily 
populated  hard  coal  regions  about  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre  employed  150.000  miners. 
By  1937  the  toUl  was  32.000.  Today  it  Is 
probably  even  lower.  Scranton  has  tried 
desperately  and  effectively  to  attract  new 
industry,  but  the  area's  economic  base  baa 
been  almost  completely  destroyed.  Ten 
thousand  new  Jobs  have  been  provided  but 
the  rate  of  unemployment  Is  about  the  same. 

"Scranton  has  been  running  like  hell  to 
stand  still,"  said  the  economist. 

The  basic  cause  of  high  production  with 
fewer  workers  is  automation— the  use  of 
machinery  to  run  machines.  During  the 
recession  many  mills  bave  introduced  new 
equipment,  discontinued  using  Inefflclent 
plants  and  eliminated  Jobs. 

Bruce  Alexander,  district  staff  member  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  In  Mc- 
Keesport.  predicted  that  many  workers  would 
never  regain  their  Jobs. 

"This  fellow  comes  in  to  see  me,"  Mr. 
Alexander  recalled  last  week.  "He's  got  his 
kids  with  him — three  of  the  cutest  kids  you 
ever  saw.  And  he  says,  "I'm  down  to  noth- 
ing. I  got  no  family  to  help  me.  I'm  on 
public  assistance  and  I  don't  think  I'm  ever 
going  to  get  my  job  back.  What's  going  to 
become  of  me?'  " 

Mr.  Alexander  lifted  bis  palms  in  a  ges- 
ture of  helplessness.  "What  could  I  tell 
him?"  he  asked.  "I  didn't  have  any  an- 
swers. It's  rough.  Oh,  we  don't  let  him 
hurt.  We  help  him,  we  get  him  food  and 
like  that.  But  we  can't  mislead  him  and 
tell  blm  we  can  get  bis  Job  back  for  blm." 

Actually  while  the  recession  has  resulted 
In  distress,  it  has  not  produced  disaster.  A 
reporter  looking  for  signs  of  political  pro- 
test or  starvation  in  Pennsylvania  would 
come  away  with  an  empty  notebook.  Tom 
Leslie,  a  42-year-old  hammer  operator  from 
Beaver  Falls  with  20  years  in  the  industry. 
Illustrates  the  reasons  why  this  is  so. 


In  the  good  dajrs  he  made  as  much  as  $200 
a  week  and  averaged  $6,000  a  year.  He 
saved  some  money,  but  not  much.  He 
bought  a  home  and  has  $4,000  still  to  pay 
on  It.  He  Installed  storm  windows  last  year 
but  owee  a  substantial  balance.  He  still 
drinks  a  bottle  of  beer  when  he  feels  like 
It  but  not  so  often  as  formerly.  His  wife 
and  three  children  eat  regularly, 
wmc's  woax  n  kxt 

"How    do    you    manage   it?"    he    Is   asked. 

"My  wife  works  as  a  bookkeeper,"  he  says 
a  little  sheepishly. 

This  answer  la  heard  In  various  forms 
throughout  the  steel  area: 

"My  wife  does  day  work." 

"My  wife  got  a  job  as  a  nurse's  aid." 

"My  son    brings   home   a   little   money." 

"My  wife  and  I  moved  in  with  my 
mothsr." 

"My  folks  help  us  out." 

Tom  Lsslls  has  got  by  for  several  other 
reasons.  He  has  worked  occasionally  with 
a  friend  who  owns  a  truck.  He  has  picked 
up  odd  carpentry  and  repair  jobs  He  has 
drawn  $35  a  week  In  State  unemployment 
compensation.  Under  the  State-Federal  pro- 
gram he  Is  entitled  to  45  weeks  of  pay- 
ments. 

Finally  under  the  supplementary  unem- 
ployment benefits  program  negotiated  3 
years  ago  with  the  steel  Industry  by  the 
union,  be  has  been  receiving  benefits  that 
started  at  about  $20  a  week.  They  will  run 
for  a  year.  He  has  only  one  major  com- 
plaint. 

"Too  damned  much  housework."  be  said. 

Tom  Leslie  is  Joined  by  others  who  think 
the  benefits  may  have  saved  the  day.  These 
include  merchants  in  steel  towns  who  were 
lukewarm  about  the  welfare  program  when 
It  was  broached  back  in  1956. 

A  member  of  the  Beaver  County  Public 
Assistance  Commission  reported  that  in  3 
years  only  10  steel  workers  bad  applied  for 
relief. 

"Without  supplementary  unemployment 
benefits."  he  said,  "there  would  have  been 
relief  lines  all  over  the  country." 

In  the  union's  district  15  area.  Bruce 
Alexander  and  Paul  Hilbert.  the  district  di- 
rector, organized  a  community  services  pro- 
gram to  help  steel  workers  in  distress. 
Banlu  were  asked  to  grant  moratoriums 
on  mortgage  payment,  and  150  agreed. 
Members  were  told  how  to  obtain  public 
assistance  and  surplus  food.  Medical  and 
hospital  service  were  obtained  for  men 
whose  benefits  had  lapsed  because  of  pro- 
longed Idleness. 

But  the  picture  has  its  shadowy  comers, 
too.  George  Combs,  a  burner  in  the  Clalrton 
plant  of  United  States  Steel,  has  been  out 
of  work  for  thirteen  months.  He  says  he 
has  not  bad  "eight  hours  work  since  I  was 
laid  off."  His  benefits  will  run  out  in  a 
few  weeks.  He  owes  a  $400  furniture  bill. 
The  store  is  waiting.  He  has  not  been  able 
to  pay  his  $42-a-month  rent  for  an  apart- 
ment in  a  county  bousing  project.  The  proj- 
ect is  waiting. 

He  receives  a  relief  check  for  $4  every  two 
weeks.  He  sought  surplus  food  and  was  told 
he  was  Ineligible.  Now  he  finds  other  men 
with  his  seniority  called  back  to  work.  He 
is  getting  uneasy  about  providing  for  bU 
wife  and  three  children. 

"take  job  anyplace" 

"I'll  take  a  job  any  place."  he  said.  "After 
more  than  a  year  this  place  don't  look  so 
good  to  me." 

In  that  Judgment.  George  Combs  Is  not 
typical.  Despite  unemployment,  steel  work- 
ers are  reluctant  to  strike  out  to  new  fron- 
tiers. Their  homes,  their  families,  their  rooU 
keep  them  clustered  about  the  mills.  In 
Beaver  Valley,  Wllbert  Berarduccl,  22  years 
old  and  unemployed  since  July  23.  1957, 
drove  West  a  few  weelu  ago  with  bis  wife  In 
his  1946  automobile. 


Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  CallfomU. 
be  received  a  telegram  from  his  mother, 
summoning  blm  back  home.  He  had  been 
called  back  to  the  mill,  she  said.  Without 
funds  and  unable  to  rely  on  the  old  auto- 
mobile for  another  trip  across  the  continent, 
be  bltcbbiked  home  In  five  days  only  to  find 
there  had  been  a  mizup  and  no  job  awaited 
him. 

"Why  did  you  oome  back?"  he  was  asked. 
"Why  didn't  you  stay  out  in  California  and 
look  for  a  Job?" 

"Why,"  he  said  without  hesltotion,  "this  is 
my  home  and  I'm  a  steel  worker." 

Wnr  VxaoxNU  Oauc 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  liCarch  10.— Thousands 
of  unemployed  coal  miners  have  used  up 
thtlr  "rockln'  chair  money"  and  are  living 
on  "mollygrub"  in  the  coalfields  of  West 
Virginia. 

"Rookln'  chair  money"  la  the  miner's  term 
for  unemployment  compensation.  "Moiiy. 
grub"  U  the  monthly  dole  of  Federal  sur- 
plus foods. 

With  about  18  percent  of  iu  work  force 
Idle,  West  Virginia  la  the  blackest  spot 
among  the  Nation's  ar«as  of  economic  dis- 
tress. 

The  statistics  are  grim  enough:  45.000 
workers  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benenu;  280.000  to  300,000  persons  are  sub- 
sisting mainly  on   "mollygrub." 

A  tour  of  coalfields  south  of  Charleston 
revealed  that  the  human  tragedy  was  not 
yet  as  stark  as  in  the  1930's  when  children 
fainted  in  schoolrooms  for  lack  of  food.  This 
time  the  schools  are  providing  free  lunches 
for  the  desperately  poor.  And  at  home  the 
surplus  food  dole,  while  deficient  in  protein 
and  in  btilk  Is  generally  enough  to  support 
what  the  natives  call  a  "cornbread  livln'." 

There  are  no  signs  of  desperate  physical 
distress,  not  even  In  Big  Coal  River  Valley, 
where  the  expiring  communities  of  Edwlgbt 
and  Hlgbcoal  present  ghostly  rows  of  board- 
ed-up  shacks.  In  the  half-deserted  streets 
and  in  the  tiny  yards  of  ramshackle  dwell- 
ings, children  play  who  look  as  least  as  ro- 
b\ist  as  children  in  urban  slums. 

Tensions  and  despondency  bred  by  long 
Idleness  are  evident  in  the  hopeless  com- 
plaining tone  of  minors  who  have  returned 
in  disgust  from  Job-hunting  ezi>editions  in 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Detroit.  The 
added  complaint  of  racial  discrimination  was 
raised  by  Melvln  Smoot.  a  Negro  miner,  in 
Hlgbcoal.  "A  mine  superintendent  told  me 
he  ain't  hiring  any  colored,"  Mr.  Smoot  said. 

The  mine  at  Hlgbcoal  blew  out  (shut 
down)  more  than  a  year  ago,  throwing  82 
men  out  of  work.  Tbey  were  the  last  of  a 
gradually  reduced  force  of  about  600.  Mr. 
Smoot,  37  years  old,  with  eight  children,  was 
laid  off  December  31,  1967,  the  night  his 
wife  gave  birth  to  twins.  He  has  bad  no 
work  since  then.  He  drew  the  maximum  of 
24  weeks,  plus  a  special  extension  of  12 
weeks,  in  unemployment  payments  last  year. 
Payments  in  reduced  amounts  ($21  a  week) 
were  resumed  a  few  weelcs  ago,  but  Mr. 
Smoot  said  be  bad  to  \ise  his  first  two 
checks  to  pay  the  utilities  bUl. 

NO   RENT   SINCE   TOhT 

The  Smoot  dwelling  is  a  gray,  soot-crusted 
four-room  house  renting  at  $16  a  month. 
But  Mr.  Smoot  said  be  had  not  paid  rent 
since  last  July.  Nor  had  he  been  able  to 
buy  tubes  for  his  television  which  failed 
Christmas  eve. 

His  monthly  "mollygrub"  Included  30 
pounds  of  flour,  6  pounds  of  butter,  10 
pounds  of  rice  and  a  small  quantity  of  meal. 
This  was  not  enough  for  3  weeks,  he  said. 
Supplementing  the  Federal  dole  was  a  wind- 
fall of  canned  milk,  canned  peas  and  a  little 
sugar  from  Charleston  chiu-ches  following  an 
expos«  of  Hlghooal's  plight  In  the  Charleston 
Gazette, 
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Despite  the  dismal  outlook,  Mr.  Smoot 
said  be  would  remain  In  the  dying  town 
because  jobs  were  scarce  In  Ohio  cities  and 
because  "they  claim  there's  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  roadbuildlng  around  here." 

But  up  the  road  In  the  white  community, 
Carl  Harris  bad  decided  to  quit  the  mines 
and  try  farming.  He  had  gone  to  Lincoln 
County  to  look  for  a  farm.  Meanwhile,  Mrs. 
Harris,  carried  away  by  visions  of  bucolic 
plenty,  had  bought  100  pullets  for  $2.  They 
were  cheeping  in  the  kitchen  as  Mrs.  Harris 
told  of  the  impending  move  to  Lincoln 
County. 

"They  do  right  smart  farmln'  down  there," 
she  iiald.  "They  got  some  little  bltsy  old 
mines  but  mostly  farms." 

Still,  she  hated  to  leave  Rlghcoal.  "I  like 
the  people  here:  they're  friendly,"  she  said. 

In  near-by  Whltesvllle.  shopping  center 
for  Big  Coal  Valley.  Quentln  Barrett,  prin- 
cipal of  WbitesviUe  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  School,  summoned  his  teachers  to  an 
emergency  meeting. 

"Starting  tomorrow,"  he  announced  "all 
children  who  are  completely  destitute  and 
look  undernourished  will  be  given  a  cup  of 
cocoa  and  a  hot  biscuit  at  the  start  of  school 
each  morning  in  addition  to  the  regular  hot 
lunch.     Maybe  some  scrambled  eggs,  too." 

He  asked  the  teachers  how  many  children 
came  to  school  without  having  had  any 
breakfast  at  home.  Tbey  reported  a  total 
of  66.    The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  700. 

FREE  LUNCH  TO  DESH'iUTE 
For  the  hot  luncb  the  school  charges  25 
cents.     But   families   on   relief  pay   only   15 
cents  and  the  lunch  is  given  free  to  those 
described  as  "penniless  and  destitute." 

The  Reverend  Jack  Weller,  director  of  the 
mission  project  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  said  conditions  were  particularly 
grim  In  Edwlgbt,  a  few  miles  up  the  vaUey. 
He  said  the  land  company  that  owned  the 
miners'  houses  bad  recently  turned  off  the 
street  lights,  adding  to  the  tension,  and  there 
were  reports  the  water  supply  would  be  shut 
when  the  village  school  closed  at  the  end  of 
the  spring  term. 

He  estlnutted  that  "at  least  1 .800  persons  in 
the  vaUey  aren't  getting  a  balanced  diet." 
He  recalled  that  the  Whltesvllle  Fire  De- 
partment, in  making  up  Its  Christmas  list, 
found  that  300  families  in  the  area  had  no 
Income  at  all. 

In  Charleston,  Raymond  Lewis,  brother  of 
John  L.  Lewis  and  president  of  District 
17  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union 
doubted  that  many  miners  now  out  of  work 
would  find  jobs  again  In  the  Industry. 

He  called  the  current  crisis  "a  lot  worse" 
than  the  depression  of  the  1930'b. 

"The  1930's  depression  was  Just  the  end 
of  a  boom  period.  It  was  not  caused  by 
technological  advances  but  by  overproduc- 
tion. This  one  here  is  a  different  story,  an 
industrial  revolution  like  the  one  that  bit 
England  when  the  spinning  Jenny  was  In- 
vented." 

Mr.  Lewis  said  scarcity  of  labor  during 
World  War  U  forced  operators  into  mecha- 
nization. "By  1949  new  equipment  began  to 
oome  in.  Thereafter  there  was  a  steady  de- 
crease in  miners  and  an  increase  In  produc- 
tion. 

"In  1948.  West  VlrgiiUa  had  125.000  coal 
miners.  Last  year  there  were  only  68,000  men 
in  mines." 

Sheriff  T.  H.  McOovran,  of  Kanawha  Coim- 
ty  (Charleston)  said  the  number  of  men  ar- 
rested for  nonsuppori  bad  risen  steadily  dur- 
ing the  last  14  months  of  deep>enlng  unem- 
ployment. 

He  suspected  that  In  some  cases  the  man 
was  driven  by  desperation  to  seek  a  jail  sen- 
tence for  nonsupMsrt  so  that  his  wife  could 
then  apply  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  for  benefits.  "A  man  who  cant 
support  his  wife  can  do  it  by  going  to  jail," 
the  sheriff  explained. 


DxTRorr  Dxspxrats 
(By  Damon  Stetson) 

Detroit,  March  11.— Mrs.  ChariM  Law- 
rence listened  quietly  as  her  husband,  a  car- 
penter, sat  in  the  living  room  of  his  small  Oak 
Park  home  and  told  about  his  futUe  efforts 
to  get  a  job. 

His  unemployment  benefits  bad  run  out 
and  the  immediate  futiore  looked  grim  for  a 
couple  In  theU-  early  thirties  with  two  chU- 
dren. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  brown-haired 
woman  wearing  a  pink  Jersey  and  black  skirt, 
leaned  forward  and  said  grimly: 

"I  think  the  situation  here  In  the  Detroit 
area  is  Just  as  desperate  as  U  we'd  been  hit 
by  a  tornado.  It's  just  as  much  a  disaster  for 
us  if  we  lose  our  house  as  if  a  tornado 
struck  u»— except  that  the  kids  art  safe 
But  if  a  tornado  hit,  the  whole  oountry'd 
be  ready  to  help  us. 

"As  it  Is,"  she  conUnued,  "the  bill  collec- 
tors keep  saying  the  recession  Is  over.  For 
whom,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"For  me,"  Mr.  Lawrence  said  "it's  no  re- 
cession.   It's  a  depression." 

rU'lKEN    AND    rOXTX-TBNTHS    PERCENT    IDLE    IN 


The  Lawrences  are  probably  luckier  than 
thoxuands  of  other  unemployed  people  in 
this  hard-hit  area.  They  have  been  getting 
$49  a  week  in  tmemployment  benefits,  plus 
$55  a  month  as  a  veteran's  disability  pension. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  some  hope  of  getting 
work  when  the  weather  Improves,  although 
bis  disability  is  likely  to  force  him  to  give 
up  carpentry.  But  this  couple  were  able.  In 
a  few  words  to  articulate  the  plight  of  the 
229.000  people,  16.4  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
now  out  of  work  In  Detroit. 

In  Michigan.  364.000  people,  or  one  worker 
In  eight,  are  without  jobs.  Last  year  242300 
of  the  unemployed  exhausted  their  jobless 
benefits.  By  AprU  1  about  145,000  will  bave 
exhausted  their  temporary  additional  bene- 
fits. 

You  begin  to  sense  what  has  been  happen- 
ing when  you  pass  a  store  on  Charlevoix 
Street  where  the  featured  items  are  smoked 
hocks  at  19  cents  a  pound,  neck  bones  at  15 
cents  and  spare  ribs  at  10  cents. 

A  visit  to  the  welfare  department's  sur- 
plus commodities  division  at  8300  Woodward 
provide  further  insight.  A  thousand  people 
a  day  line  up  there  to  get  their  allotments  of 
dry  milk,  rice,  com,  meal,  fiour  and  butter. 
Last  month  130,112  persons  got  surplus  food 
at  this  center  and  164  grocery  stores,  where 
the  commodities  are  also  distributed. 

Robert  Peagin,  a  38-year-old  auto  worker, 
was  laid  off  at  Chrysler's  Jefferson  plant  in 

1957.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and 
long  ago  exhausted  bis  \inempIoyment  bene- 
fits. Lately  he  has  been  getting  $68  every  2 
weelu  from  welfare. 

"jttst  can't  get  a  job" 
"They  tell  me  at  the  plant  there's  no 
chance  of  getting  back  unless  a  miracle 
happens,"  he  said.  "I've  been  looking  for 
work  all  over  but  I  just  can't  get  a  job.  I 
hate  being  on  welfare.  Its  enough  to  make 
a  man  J\imp  into  the  river.  But  right  now 
I've  got  to  see  about  getting  some  blood. 
My  wife's  expecting  and  I'm  afraid  she's 
going  to  need  some  help." 

Roy  Case,  a  thin,  bespectacled  man  who 
lives  in  a  three-room  fiat  among  drab,  close- 
ly packed  houses,  was  laid  off  In  January, 

1958.  He  has  not  worked  since.  He  has  a 
wife  and  one  child.  Tbey  bave  been  living 
on  $41.45  every  2  weeks  from  welfare  since 
their  unemployment  benefits  stopped.  Of 
this,  $20  goes  to  Mr.  Case's  landlord  for  rent. 

"I  went  to  Chicago  once  looking  for  a 
job,"  he  said.  But  I  didn't  have  any  luck. 
Aroimd  here  all  you  get  is  'no'  when  you  ask 
for  a  job.    It's  the  worst  I've  ever  seen  it." 

Harvey  Sampson,  an  auto  worker  with  12 
years'  seniority,  has  been  getting  $44  a  week 
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In  unemplojrment  ocunpensation  plus  $9.14 
In  supplementary  unemployment  benefits 
since  he  was  laid  off  last  year. 

He  has  a  wife  and  three  children  and  has 
to  pay  $56  a  month  In  rent  for  his  six-room 
fiat. 

"We're  not  living,"  he  said.  "We're  exist- 
ing. I  can't  find  anything.  If  I  go  to  an 
employer  and  ask  for  a  job,  he  says  he 
doesn't  want  to  hire  me  because  I  have  12 
year's  seniority  and  he's  afraid  I'll  be  called 
back." 

A  boom  In  the  auto  Industry  would  do 
more  than  anything  else,  probably,  to  re- 
solve Detroit's  and  Michigan's  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

But  the  overconcentratlon  on  manufac- 
turing in  Michigan,  especially  In  automotive 
production,  means  that  the  State's  econ- 
omy Is  unusually  sensitive  to  economic  dips 
imd  consequent  declines  In  the  purchase  of 
durable  goods. 

The  long  term  answer  to  Michigan's  un- 
employment problem,  competent  analysts  of 
the  situation  say.  Is  greater  diversification 
to  Insure  a  better  balance  and  less  depend- 
ence up)on  the  economic  fate  of  one  or  two 
majn*  products.  Additional  defense  work, 
drastically  reduced  here  since  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  missiles,  wotild  perhaps  provide 
more  Immediate  help. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  insertion? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
ftrst  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  I  yield  30  seconds  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  30  seconds. 

Bfr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  but  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bin.  I  have  prepared  a  speech.  Be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  time,  I  shall  not 
try  to  deliver  the  speech,  but  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statxment  by  Senatok  Saltonstaix 
I  rise  to  express  serious  misgivings  about 
S.  722.  the  area  redevelopment  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

First.  I  wish  to  express  my  confidence  In 
the  sincerity  of  concern  for  a  real  problem 
which  has  l>een  expressed  by  the  S3nator 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  Introduced 
S.  722,  and  by  many  other  Senators  who 
joined  Mr.  Douglas  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 
I  share  their  concern  about  any  conditions 
of  unemployment  which  now  or  may  in  the 
future  exist  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
experienced  In  Massachusetts  and  In  New 
England  our  share  of  industrial  depression 
in  many  communities.  1  am  deeply  sympa- 
thetic with  the  plight  of  our  citizens  In  com- 
munities in  my  own  State  who  have  been 
affected  in  recent  years  by  localized  chronic 
unemployment.  My  objection  to  this  meas- 
ure In  no  way  reflects  a  lack  of  concern  nor 
do  I  differ  with  the  basic  objectives  of  aiding 
depressed  areas.  Rather.  In  my  judgment, 
this  bill  offers  an  unsound  approach  to  these 
problems  and  generally  would  not  assist  us  In 
Massachusetts.  We  have  In  Massachusetts 
met  our  adversities  with  Imagination  and 
Industry. 

We  have  local  Industrial  development 
commissions  in  almost  every  industrial  cen- 
ter In  the  State.  The  story  of  Lawrence's 
Indtistrlal  redevelopment  has  been  given  na- 
tionwide publicity.  The  city  has  earned  the 
admiration  of  all  for  the  manner  in  which 


It  has  shouldered  its  responsibilities  and  re- 
gained its  industrial  strength.  In  Lowell. 
Mass..  the  local  officials  and  clvlc-mlnded 
citizens  have  worked  together  to  restore 
thousands  of  job*  in  diversified  Industries 
alter  textile  mill  closings  brought  about  a 
severe  depression.  The  city  built  and  housed 
new  plants  and  attracted  new  Industry. 
Cities  such  as  Quincy,  Mass..  have  under- 
taken a  number  of  ambitious  civic  projects 
which  have  kept  the  city  strong  and  I  am 
pleased  that  Quincy  Is  today  among  those 
areas  not  classified  as  labor  surplus.  Fall 
River  as  a  civic  project  constructed  a  modern 
manufacturmg  plant  and  attracted  an  m- 
dustry  from  outside  to  use  It.  Other  com- 
munities In  Massachusetts  are  taking  equally 
imaginative  and  vigorous  steps  to  aid  their 
own  local  economies. 

Moreover,  the  bill  is  highly  discriminatory 
as  it  affects  many  of  our  communities.  It 
would  aid  some  of  our  depressed  areas  but 
fall  to  aid  others.  It  fails  to  seek  out  the 
basic  causes  of  our  difficulties  and  establishes 
arbitrary  standards  whereby  the  citizens  of 
one  community  subsidize  transfer  of  their 
livelihood  to  other  communities  which,  on 
fundamental  analysis,  may  not  be  as  scrl- 
ously  affected  as  their  own. 

The  bUl  falls  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  commtmitles.  and  I 
speak  now  of  Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns  with  which  I  am  familiar,  have  al- 
ready borrowed  to  their  debt  limits.  In  our 
case  In  Massachusetts  this  would  necessi- 
tate permlFslon  of  the  State  legislature  be- 
fore further  borrowing  could  be  undertaken. 
Insofar  as  Massachusetts  Is  concerned, 
this  bill  would  only  hold  out  false  hopes 
for  our  depressed  communities. 

Fundamentally.  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gram In  the  bill  t>efore  us  today  for  the 
reason  that  It  would  not  operate,  as  pro- 
posed, to  cure  much  to  be  deplored  unem- 
ployment thereby  making  the  economy 
healthier.  Rather.  It  would  seek  to  cure 
unemployment  In  certain  areas  while  si- 
multaneously creating  unemployment  tend- 
encies elsewhere. 

This  measure  would  establish  a  program 
under  which  States  like  my  own  and  others 
with  long  histories  of  industrialization, 
would  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  erosion 
of  their  own  substance.  This  Federal  pro- 
gram to  subsidize  the  establishment  of  new 
Industrial  enterprises  cannot  operate  but 
to  Injure  Massachusetts.  We  have  already 
suffered  from  the  migration  of  our  industry 
to  States  with  lower  wage  levels,  lower  cost 
programs  of  public  welfare,  less  costly  pub- 
lic utility  services  and  lower  property  and 
Income  taxation.  We  have  suffered  through 
the  operation  of  Federal  programs  frankly 
designed  to  help  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Examples  of  these  are  the  subsidies 
given  to  American  producers  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products  needed 
In  New  England  Industry  and  commerce. 
These  subsidies  Include  Import  barriers  on 
foreign  produced  fishing  vessels,  petroleum 
products  and  wool  and  artificially  supported 
raw  cotton  prices.  Moreover.  Massachusetts 
contributes  far  more  In  Federal  taxes  than 
she  received  back  In  Federal  grants  and 
services. 

M.issachusetts  and  other  similarly  sit- 
uated States  will  only  suffer  further  disad- 
vantage from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
which  openly  proposes  to  Industrialise  large 
quantities  of  rural  areas  at  our  expense  and 
with  the  inevitable  effect  of  attracting  In- 
dustries and  jobs  from  our  communities. 

The  principle  underlying  this  bill  Is  that 
Paul  can  be  paid  by  robbing  Peter — a 
totally  Indefensible  proposition. 

The  bin  by  implication  concedes  that  It 
Involves  the  risk  of  helping  depressed  areas 
at  the  direct  cost  of  reducing  employment 
in  healthier  areas  by  providing  the  new  jobs 
should  be  created  In  depressed  areas  "with- 
out substantially  reducing  employment   in 


other  areas."  Nowhere  does  the  bill  pro- 
vide a  definition  or  a  standard  for  defining 
what  constitutes  "substantial"  reduction  of 
employment  outside  the  depressed  areas. 
Amendments  which  would  attempt  to  guard 
against  the  transferring  of  jobs  from 
healthier  areas  to  depressed  areas  have  been 
rejected.  Tlie  best  explanation  for  this  re- 
fusal Is  that  the  program  provided  In  the 
bill  can  only  help  the  depressed  areas  at 
the  expense  of  healthy  areas. 

In  all  American  history,  our  Nation  has 
never  been  more  dynamic;  our  work  force 
has  never  been  more  qualified.  And  yet 
we  are  asked  to  consider  a  bill  which  would 
bring  the  mountain  of  industrial  facilities 
to  the  Mohanuned  of  arbitrarily  selected 
numbers  of  unemployed  persons.  And  we 
are  supposed  to  credit  the  notion  that  this 
process  will  not  retract  substantially  from 
the  employment  opportunities  of  areas  to 
which  no  such  mountain  will  be  brought. 
A  third  reason  for  my  opposition  to  the 
bill  is  that  the  program  it  would  establish 
is  arbitrary  In  application,  without  clear 
criteria  or  standards  for  Its  operation  and 
unrelated  to  the  underlying  conditions  which 
it  U  Intended  to  cure.  The  definition  o€ 
eligibility  for  the  loans  and  grants  provided 
In  the  bin  would  exclude  from  any  assist- 
ance vast  numbers  of  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed by  the  application  of  purely  statisti- 
cal criteria  which  are  in  no  way  designed 
to  take  account  of  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment involved  nor  to  give  any  recognition  to 
areas  in  which  conditions  of  unemployment 
are  eliminated  or  averted  through  the  appli- 
cation of  local  initiative  and  effort.  The 
citizens  In  such  areas  and  those  in  healthy 
areas  will  not  only  not  benefit  under  the 
terms  of  thU  bill,  but  they  will  be  forced  to 
contribute  tax  revenues  which  nuiy  by  their 
applications  in  some  instances  constitute  a 
subsidy  or  reward  for  imprudent  or  mistaken 
behavior  by  business  men.  labor  leaders,  and 
local  governments  whose  actions  have  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment which  would  be  eligible  for  help 
under  the  bill. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  in  effect  establish 
a  pollry  completely  at  odds  with  the  basic 
principles  of  our  competitive  enterprise 
economy.  Its  operation  can  only  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  private  IniUatlve. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  wliich  I  am 
aware  that  the  loan  assistance  provided  In 
this  bill  for  the  financing  of  Industrial  fa- 
cilities goes  In  any  way  to  meet  a  genuine 
need  in  depressed  Industrial  areas. 

Jobs  cannot  be  created  simply  by  building 
and  equipping  a  factory.  Beyond  that  Is 
needed  a  product  with  consumer  demand 
which  can  be  produced  and  distributed  to 
compete  successfully  against  similar  prod- 
ucts whl'-h  are  already  bemg  made  and  sold. 
With  respect  to  these  imperative  needs  in 
the  creation  of  new  Industrial  employment, 
the  bill  provides  only  for  the  dupUcaUon. 
under  a  cumbersome  new  administrative  ar- 
rangement, of  technical  advice  and  assistance 
which  Is  already  effectively  provided  by  or 
available  from  a  host  of  competent  exist- 
ing private  and  public  sources. 

In  this  respect  then.  S.  722  Is  a  deceiving 
Illusion.  It  offers  assistance  of  a  char- 
acter that  is  not  needed — capital  for  in- 
dustrial facilities — and  adds  nothing  with 
resjject  to  what  may  be  the  crucial  needs  to 
what  is  already  available.  It  assumes  that 
Federal  funds  will  somehow  create  new 
products  and  the  jobs  to  make  the  producU. 
Ten  years  ago  a  wise  and  able  cltlzpn  of 
Massachusetts  who  rendered  exceptional 
service  to  our  Nation.  Vannevar  Bush,  wrote 
as  follows : 

"The  search  for  security  by  action  of  a 
paternalistic  government  •  •  •  is  •  •  •  one 
In  which  muddled  thinking  abounds. 

"One  result  of  that  kind  of  tlUnklng  ap- 
pears to  take  the  form  of  a  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  plp?llne  to  some 
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Inexhaustible  treasury  on  the  moon;  that  It 
has  Income  in  addition  to  what  it  gets  from 
the  people  in  taxes;  that  the  national  in- 
come each  year  consists  of  something  In  ad- 
dition to  such  total  annual  national  prod- 
uctb  as  we  can  produce.  This  kind  of  think- 
ing looks  at  dollars,  at  money,  as  something 
significant  In  Itself,  rather  than  as  to  what 
it  Is — a  mechanism,  a  mirror  that  refiects 
tons  of  coal,  tons  of  steel,  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  so  on. 

"•  •  'We  still  conceive  that  money  In 
some  strange  ways  gives  birth  to  more 
money,  or  that  money  can  merely  be  printed. 
"•  •  •  Money  does  not  make  money.  But 
money  combined  with  judgment,  courage, 
and  rlsktaklng  can  and  does." 

Federal  Government  money  will  not  create 
a  permanent  net  increase  in  Industrial  em- 
ployment by  the  program  called  for  by  S. 
723. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point.  ThU 
bill  would  create  large  new  Federal  welfare 
enterprise,  which  would  strike  a  heavy  blow 
against  local  Initiative  and  effort  both  pub- 
lic and  prtvate.  Local  Initiative  appUed  to 
public  problems  must  be  strengthened 
rather  than  thwarted. 

This  concerns  me  very  greatly. 
The  most  significant  development  of  our 
generation    In    the    political    structure    of 
America  is  the  diminishing  responsibility  of 
local  government. 

As  one  who  has  eerred  In  city  govern- 
ment, the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  State  government,  and  for  14  years  In 
the  United  States  Senate,  I  believe  In  the 
Importance  of  strong  local  government 
which  this  bill  would  tend  to  diminish. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  greatly 
troubled  by  this  development.  Local  gov- 
ernment Is  very  important.  It  should  be 
nourUhed  and  strengthened.  It  should  not 
have  functions  and  responsibilities  which  It 
Is  capable  of  performing  effectively  usurped 
by  either  the  State  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  reasons  for  the  diminishing  signlfl- 
eance  of  local  government  appear  to  me  to 
Include  the  following: 

First,  many  of  the  tasks  and  protriems 
of  government  have  gotten  too  large  and 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  by  local  govern- 
ment. This  has  been  a  natural  and  perhaps 
Inevitable  corollary  of  the  Increase  In  the 
size  of  our  population,  the  Increase  In  the 
complexity  and  Integration  of  our  economy, 
and  the  manifold  changes  which  these  In- 
creases have  helped  to  Induce  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  Nation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  we  have  developed  a 
more  acute  and  larger  sense  of  social  re- 
sponslblUty  which  has  contributed  to  the 
shift  In  relative  significance  from  local  to 
National  Government. 

Examples  of  the  challenges  to  It*  feasibil- 
ity which  local  government  has  not  been 
able  to  meet  either  in  terms  of  institutional 
capability  or  financial  capacity  include: 

Public  safety  in  the  areas  of  dvll  defense 
and  Internal  security. 

Public  utility  services  which  are  shifting 
to  county,  district,  and  metropolitan  Insti- 
tutions; atomic  energy  has  been  absolutely 
federalized. 

Transportation  services  Including  road- 
building,  and  local  railroad,  bus,  and  sub- 
way services. 

Regulation  of  Industry  and  commerce  In- 
cluding quality,  weight,  measure,  shipping 
standards,  and  other  oondltlons  of  maniifac- 
ture,  and  distribution  of  goods  and  perform- 
ance of  services. 

Construction  of  public  school  facilities 
which  has  already  t>een  shifted  to  being  in 
part  a  State  government  responsibility  may 
be  on  the  threshold  of  a  further  partial 
shift  to  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  doubtless  eome  ftirther  neoe*- 
sary  attritions  ahead  for  tmtrammeled  local 


government  responsibility.  A  view  of  the 
road  ahead  may  be  accurately  depicted  by 
Prof.  Robert  C.  t^ood  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  In  his  Interesting 
recent  tx>ok.  "Suburbia,  Its  People  and  Their 
Pontics." 

Second,  dissemination  of  Information  to 
the  public  is  dominated  by  news  media  which 
are  addressed  to  such  large  masses  of  people 
that  they  must  focus  public  attention  on 
tasks  and  problems  of  government  of  the 
broadest  interest — the  ones  which  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  State  government. 

Third,  our  educational  Institutions  have 
followed  the  lead  of  the  mass  media  in  con- 
centrating their  focus  and  the  attention  of 
their  students  on  the  tasks  and  problems  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  and  away  from  local 
public  concerns. 

Fourth,  the  conditions  described  in  1-3 
tend  to  orient  the  vast  majority  of  people 
who  are  best  qualified  and  most  strongly 
motivated  for  public  service  to  render  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  Government,  thus  negating 
State  and  local  government  needs. 

All  the  foregoing  conditions  are  operating 
to  diminish  the  significance  of  local  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  afford  further  erosion  In 
the  substance  of  this  vital  level  of  our  polit- 
ical Institutions. 

There  are  a  great  many  tasks  and  prob- 
lems of  a  public  character  which  are  best 
undertaken  at  the  local  level — matters  such 
as  zoning  and  land  use  planning,  establish- 
ment of  private  building  standards,  fur- 
nishing library  services,  supervision  of  the 
content  and  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion, administration  of  real  property  tax  as- 
sessment and  collection,  provision  of  pro- 
grams of  recreation  for  youth  and  the  aged, 
to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  Importance  of  strong  and  effective 
local  governments  to  deal  with  these  matters 
lies  in  their  unique  qualification  to  preserve 
IH-ecarious  local  characteristics  which  inhere 
In  them.  TTie  greater  the  geographical  area 
and  the  larger  the  number  of  people  tar 
which  a  standardized  government  solution  to 
a  problem  must  be  foxind,  the  narrower  is  the 
range  of  permissible  individual  deviation 
which  can  exist  for  that  area  or  population. 
Local  Indlvldiuaity  must  Inevitably  be  c\u-- 
talled  as  {M-oblems  are  transferred  to  hlghw 
levels  of  government. 

A  further  essential  characteristic  of  local 
government  Is  the  opportunity  which  It  af- 
fords for  effectively  fixing  responsibility 
for  the  sound  and  efficient  management  of 
public  services. 

Because  Senate  bill  722  would  operate  to 
curtail  further  the  responsibility  of  local 
government  with  respect  to  a  task  which 
Is  Inherently  within  Its  capacity  to  under- 
take In  cooperation  with  existing  activities 
of  State  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  cannot  support  It  In  the  form 
In  which  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  committee. 
In  summary.  I  oppose  S.  722  because: 
1.  The  communities  In  my  State  by  local 
effort.  Initiative  and  Imagination  have  done 
much  to  cure  their  own  economic  ills,  and 
the  bill  offers  practically  nothing  which 
Is  not  now  already  available  either  from 
private  or  public  sources. 

a.  Although  I  have  great  concern  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  many  communities  In 
Massachusetts,  this  measure  is  discrimina- 
tory In  that  it  forces  our  citizens  to  sub- 
sidize the  development  of  some  areas  se- 
lected on  arbitrary  standards,  while  neglect- 
ing other  areas. 

3.  The  bill  would  encourage  piracy  and 
would  draw  Industries  away  from  those  areas 
which  with  their  own  Investment  have  al- 
ready industrialized.  It  woiild  create  an 
arbitrary  economic  advantage  for  rural  areM 
without  justification. 

4.  llie  bill  Is  vague  and  ambiguous. 

5.  It  overlooks  the  basic  causes  of  tmem- 
ployment  and  creates  the  illusion  that  by 


the  mere  construction  of  factories  Jobs  can 
be  created. 

6.  It  Is  at  odds  with  our  basic  competitive 
enterprise  system. 

7.  Finally,  it  would  tend  to  weaken  fur- 
ther the  responsibility  and  authority  of  local 
governments  where  effort  of  this  nature 
should  best  be  managed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Cotmecticut 
and  myself,  and  a  short  statement  with 
respect  to  the  equipment  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
In  the  interest  of  saving  the  Senate's 
time,  and  as  an  accommodation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  have 
those  statements  printed  in  the  Record 
without  my  reading  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXATXlCXIfTS   BT   SXNATOR  BBNMRT 
AMTIPnUTINa  SECTION  IB  WKAK  AKD  VAODB 

Section  2 

A.  The  dilemma  of  antiplratlng  restric- 
tions: The  complete  unwortuiblllty  of  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  clearly  lUustrated  by 
the  attempt  o<  its  prc^)onents  to  meet  the 
so-called  nmaway  shop  at  Industry-pirating 
problem. 

The  bill  Includes  a  ao-ealled  antiplratlng 
provision  stating  that  Federal  lofuis  ^t^ail 
not  be  made  to  assls1>— "establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another  when  such 
assistance  will  resiilt  in  substantial  detri- 
ment to  the  area  of  <»1glnal  location  by 
increasing  unemployment." 

While  we  differ  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  langiiage,  we  agree  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  have  placed  an  Im- 
possible burden  upon  the  Administrator, 
who  would  face  this  dilemma: 

If  areas  are  to  be  redeveloped  to  the  max- 
imum extent  poaslble,  the  Inducements  of- 
fered by  the  Fed«*al  Government  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
are  bound  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  jobs 
and  facilities  from  one  area  to  another. 
The  very  essence  of  growth  and  development 
involves  movement  of  resources.  A  manu- 
facttuing  firm  with  a  branch  plant  built  un- 
der a  "depressed  areas"  program  will  want  to 
remain  free  to  allocate  production  among  its 
various  plants  in  future  years.  Communities 
In  almost  every  State  and  congressional  dis- 
trict are  Interested  In  attracting  new  indus- 
try and  jobs.  Clearly,  under  an  unrestricted 
area  redevelopment  program,  communities 
are  certain  to  feel  the  Impact  of  any  redis- 
tribution of  resources  and  jobs  induced  by 
the  aTallability  of  Federal  money  to  areas 
which  are  cturently  depressed.  Thus,  the 
danger  arises  that  new  depressed  areas  may 
be  created  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  those 
now  existing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion places  severe  restrictions  on  the  entry 
of  firms  into  depressed  arefu  In  an  effort  to 
guard  against  the  so-called  industry-pirat- 
ing problem,  the  program  of  redevelopment 
may  well  be  seriously  handicapped. 

In  short,  the  Administrator's  problem,  tm- 
der  the  bill.  Is  one  of  either  building  up  some 
areas  at  the  expense  of  others  or  attempting 
to  oomfdy  with  a  legislative  standard  which 
Is  unenforceable.  There  are  no  criteria  for 
determining  the  amount  of  tmen^>loyment 
that  might  be  regarded  as  inflicting  "sub- 
stantial   detriment"    upon    a    community. 
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Would  the  relocation  at  an  Industry  pro- 
viding 100  Jobfl  from  Detroit  to  another  State 
result  In  sulBclent  additional  "detriment" 
to  a  community  with  217,000  already  unem- 
ployed to  be  reckoned  as  "■ubetantlal"r 
How  and  when  would  the  Administrator 
ascertain  that  redevelopment  in  one  area 
violates  the  apparent  Intent  of  the  Senate 
to  avoid   press vures  in  other  areas? 

B.  Discrimination  within  industries: 
Moreover,  not  only  would  the  bill  promote 
discrimination  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  favor  of  lome  areas  at  the  expense  of 
others,  it  would  also  promote  such  dis> 
crimination  to  benefit  some  companies 
within  a  given  industry  at  the  expense  of 
its  competltori. 

Assume  a  situation  in  which  several  oom> 
paniee  have  plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  none  of  which  are  In  a  so-called 
depressed  area. 

Company  A,  employing  afiC,  Is  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  because  It  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  Industry  as  a  whole  in  mod- 
erniilng  Its  factory  and  Improving  machin- 
ery. 

A  community  eligible  for  redevelopment 
uxuler  the  bill  builds  and  equips  a  factory 
with  Federal  assistance,  and  induces  oom- 
pany  A  to  relocate. 

A  double  discrimination,  promoted  with 
Federal  funds,  has  thus  token  place:  Dis- 
crimination against  the  area  of  original  lo- 
cation of  company  A  and  discrimination 
against  company  A's  industrial  competitors. 

C.  Senator  Dooolas  and  I  went  to  Detroit 
and  held  a  hearing.  The  mayor  of  Detroit 
told  us  on  his  own — on  Its  own — the  city 
government  has  raised  $3  million  and  pur- 
chased 17  acres  of  land  and  torn  the  build- 
ings down  and  they  were  redeveloping  it. 
And  later  that  afternoon  in  came  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  who 
did  a  little  arithmetic  and  said,  "Those  17 
acres  are  costing  the  city  of  Detroit  $118,000 
an  acre."  And  he  said,  "The  beet  place  for 
me  to  pirate  industry  Is  not  outside  of 
Michigan,  it  Is  in  the  city  of  Detroit." 

In  other  words,  with  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage remaining  In  here,  we  can  actually 
envision  a  situation  where  communities 
both  using  Federal  funds  are  in  a  position 
to  pirate  Industry  away  from  each  other, 
and  we  will  set  up  an  Industry  with  Federal 
funds  in  community  A,  Detroit,  and  then 
the  fellow  from  Jackson  will  come  over  and 
take  it  away  because  he  said,  "We  can  fur- 
nish them  industrial  land  for  $3fi0  an  acre, 
not  $118,000." 

D.  Individual  views  of  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Mr.  Bttsh:  To  our  minds,  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  help  some  areas  attract  industries 
and  Jobs  from  other  areas  is  unconscionable 
and  must  be  prohibited  without  any 
qualifications. 

If  such  a  prohibition  is  not  written  into 
S.  722,  the  people  of  indxistrial  States  may 
be  forced  to  underwrite  with  their  Federal 
tax  dollars  the  export  of  jobs  to  competing 
areas. 

The  bill  should  be  confined  to  the  pur- 
pose stated  Ln  President  Elsenhower's  "Eco- 
nomic Report"  to  the  86th  Congress,  namely, 
"to  create  new  job  opportunities  instead  of 
merely  transferring  Jobs  from  one  locality  to 
another." 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "created"  through  line  21  and  sub- 
stitute the  following:  "rather  than  merely 
transferred  from  one  conununlty  to  an- 
other." 

On  page  9,  line  22,  Insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "another"  and  strike  out  "when 
such  assistance  will  result  In  substantial 
detriment  to  the  area  of  original  location  by 
increasing  unemployment." 

These  amendments  will  draw  a  clean-cut 
Issue  between  Senators  who  wish  Federal 
funds  used  to  assist  the  the  r'elooation  of  in- 
dustries and  Jobs  from  one  area  to  anotber, 
and  thoa*  who  believe,  aa  w$  do,  that  lucb 


intervention  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in 
competition  for  Indiutries  and  Jobs  among 
States  and  communities  violates  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  system  and  is  highly 
Improper,  unfair,  and  indeed  unconscion- 
able. 

E.  Let  us  suppose  that  In  a  period  of  ris- 
ing demand,  a  manufacturer  established  a 
branch  or  second  plant  in  a  depressed  area 
with  Federal  assistance  in  financing.  I^et 
us  further  assume  that  he  occupied  his  new 
plant  for  a  few  ]rears  and  during  the  next 
dip  in  the  business  of  the  firm  he  had  to 
cut  back  some  operations — reduce  output. 

If  he  reduced  the  work  force  in  his  orig- 
inal plant  and  held  the  full  force  in  the 
new  one,  would  this  represent  a  transfer 
of  Jobs? 

If  he  finally  had  to  close  one  plant  for 
lack  of  business — would  it  be  a  violation  of 
his  loan  agreement  if  he  closed  the  old  one? 
If  so,  would  the  Federal  Oovernment  call 
his  loan  and  maybe  put  him  completely  out 
of  business? 

If,  In  a  new  plant  established  through 
this  program,  business  suffers  due  to  poor 
management  or  good  management  and  a 
poor  market  conrtltlon,  can  the  Oovernment 
then  stop  helping  the  project  it  started? 

Is  tliere  a  moral  obligation  to  continue 
subsidy  to  a  business  venture  in  the  first 
instance  nurtured  through  subsidy? 

Questions  of  this  sort  are  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Experience  with  agricultural  subsi- 
dies, for  instance,  illustrates  the  dimculty  of 
terminating  any  pro(?ram  of  Federal  aid  once 
it  has  become  established.  Can  we  let  this 
happen  to  the  American  manufacturing  in- 
dustry? It  is  the  first  steps  that  seem  so 
mild,  so  meritorious,  that  begin  such  unwise 
programs. 

LOANS    roa    EQUIPMENT    UNJVSTIfTCD    AMD 
tTNEAIB 

1.  Thirty-year  loans  are  oliay  for  land  and 
buildings,  but  have  no  relationship  to  the 
life  of  equipment.  Equipment  would  be  de- 
preciated several  times  over  that  long  a  time. 

2.  Any  enterprise  brought  In  on  the  basis 
of  land  and  buildings  should  be  able  to  fi- 
nance the  equipment.  If  the  firm  cant 
finance  equipment  Itself,  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  community  would  want  such  a  business 
risk. 

(Note. — This  applies  to  nonfixed  equip- 
ment not  attached  to  the  building.) 

3.  This  is  an  unreasonable  public  subsidy 
of  business.  You  are  doing  more  than  Just 
trying  to  aid  areas  with  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. 

4  It  gives  a  major  competitive  advantage 
to  those  so  subsidized. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
thj  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javrrs] 
as  much  time  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  but  a  few  minutes  to  explain  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  important  point. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
This  is  an  important  bill,  and  this  hap- 
pens to  be  an  important  point  about  the 
bill,  though  I  have  no  illusions  of  being 
able  to  convince  a  good  many  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle; 
but  this  point  at  least  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  proposing  Is 
that  there  should  not  be  raiding,  under 
the  guise  of  this  bill,  on  the  big  indus- 
trial States.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  argue  with  that  desire,  if  the  hon- 
esty of  the  bill  Is  to  be  maintained. 


What  I  am  proposing  is  the  exclusion 
from  financing,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  of  machinery  and  equipment. 
There  either  would  be  made  available 
another  $80  million  or  $100  million,  or 
the  amount  provided  by  the  bill  would 
be  reduced  by  that  amount.  If  another 
$80  million  or  $100  million  should  be 
made  available  we  should  take  into  con> 
sideration  the  objections  made  by  tlie 
chairman  that  the  cloth  is  not  adequate 
to  go  around. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  reductions  in 
the  amount  available  will  And  it  possible 
to  reduce,  legitimately,  the  amount  pro- 
vided. Why  do  I  say  "legitimately"? 
The  classic  pattern  followed  in  the  sec- 
tions which  have  been  hurt  by  chronic 
unemployment  and  unemployment  be- 
cause of  technological  reasons  has  been 
financing  through  tax  avenues  and 
through  acquisition  of  land  in  a  com- 
munity anc  the  construction  of  buildings. 
One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  community  under  self- 
help  programs  is  the  fantastic  job  done 
in  the  Utlca-Rome  area,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  depre.^sed  areas.  It  has  been 
restored  economically  by  the  technique 
of  making  it  possible  to  buy  machinery 
on  fairly  liberal  terms,  under  a  self- 
financing  plan.  Machinery  can  become 
obsolescent  or  perishable.  Then  it  is 
mostly  a  drug  on  the  market  for  a  par- 
ticular community.  Hence  that  kind  of 
program  should  not  be  connected  with 
this  type  of  rehabilitation  program.  It 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  takes 
much  out  of  the  bill. 

In  the  testimony  of  the  Dep>artment  of 
Commerce,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  page  400  of  the  record  of  testi- 
mony on  this  bill,  it  is  stated:  "Machin- 
ery and  equipment  exceeds  the  invest- 
ment in  land  and  buildings  by  4  to  1." 

A  survey  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  industrial  establishments  under 
new  construction  showed  that  machin- 
ery and  equipment  con.stitute  43  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  building  those  estab- 
lishments. 

When  that  fact  Is  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  is  completely  out- 
side the  tradition  with  respect  to  area 
rehabilitation,  the  very  large  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  which  will  go  to  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  will  caitse  legit- 
imate su.spiclon  on  the  part  of  great 
industrial  States  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  raid  them,  using  this  very 
provision  for  machinery  and  equipment 
as  bait.  That  factor  would  place  a  great 
handicap  in  the  bill,  unless  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

I  say  to  the  friends  of  the  bill — not 
those  against  it.  but  its  friends — if  they 
are  really  serious  about  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  as  they  have  expressed  them, 
and  wish  It  passed  to  assist  their  States, 
they  should  accept,  not  opjxxse.  thus  par- 
ticular smiendment. 

Mr.  DLRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
Would  the  proposed  amendment  cut  any 
money  from  the  bill,  or  would  It  simply 
eliminate  the  use  of  funds  for  machinery 
and  equipment,  so  that  the  funds  would 
be  intact  and  could  be  used  only  for 
renovation,  construction,  and  so  forth? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  As  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  designed  the  amend- 
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ment  it  woxild  cot  no  money  from  the 
bUL 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  The  amoimt  of  money 
In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  would  remain 
intact? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  However,  if 
we  are  successful  it  would  be  legitimate 
to  move  to  reduce  the  amount,  and  the 
same  purpose  could  be  accomplished,  or 
we  could  accomplish  40  percent  more  If 
we  left  the  amount  intact. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  the  amendment, 
as  merged,  would  severely  restrict  the 
use  of  these  funds.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr,  BUSH.  The  money  could  not  be 
used  for  financing  the  transfer  of  an  in- 
dustrial orRsnizatlon  from  one  State 
to  another.  The  use  of  Federal  funds 
would  be  prohibited  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  amendment 
inserts  the  word  "not"  so  that  the 
money  would  remain  intact  at  the  level 
reported  in  the  Douglas  bill,  but  could 
not  be  used  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  money  would  re- 
main in  the  bill  at  some  $380  million- 
plus. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Except  that  it  would  be 
susceptible  to  a  reduction  of  from  $80 
million  to  $100  million,  without  changing 
the  purpose  of  Uie  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  I  endorse  all  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York  has 
said  regarding  the  amendment.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  for  the  suggestion 
that  we  merge  the  two  amendments, 
which  I  think  are  not  conflicting,  but 
rather  are  complementary.  I  believe  if 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  will  make  the  bill  much  more 
palatable  to  a  great  many  areas  of  this 
country.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senators 
who  believe  that  the  pirating  of  indus- 
try should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  very  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  enter  the  debate  on  the 
amendment,  because  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
State  sponsored  the  amendment.  There 
are  many  occasions  when  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  but  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  differ  with  him  on  this  amend- 
ment for  two  or  three  reasons  which  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  on  the  record. 

I  speak  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  which  would,  in  my  Judg- 


ment, make  this  bill  unworkable  and 
endanger  its  passage. 

I  fully  agree  that  funds  under  this  bill 
should  not  be  used  for  simply  movmg  in- 
dustries from  (me  place  to  another.  We 
are  all  in  agreement  on  this  point. 

However,  I  am  amvinced  that  the 
antlpiratlng  clause  now  in  the  bill  pro- 
vides reasonable  and  adequate  protec- 
ti(m  against  this  practice.  There  are 
many  controversial  points  in  this  legis- 
lation, but  the  antlpiratlng  clause  is  one 
point  upon  which  there  is  preponderant 
agreement.  The  clause  in  the  Douglas 
bill,  S.  722,  is  the  same  as  that  In  the 
administration  bill.  S.  1064,  and  m  fact 
it  was  taken  from  the  administration 
bill.  The  clause  in  the  Douglas  bill  has 
the  support  of  the  administration,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
has  substantial  backing  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  has  this  support  because 
it  Is  the  best  clause  that  reasonable  and 
con.sclentlousmen  can  agree  upon. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  pending 
amendment  seems  to  be  that  Connecti- 
cut cannot  compete  successfully  with 
other  States  for  new  businesses.  I  do 
not  share  this  view.  I  think  our  State 
has  more  to  offer  new  business  than  any 
State  I  can  think  of.  Our  State  finances 
are  soimd.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
skilled  labor  of  all  kinds;  the  level  of 
health  and  education  and  of  public  fa- 
cilities in  our  State  is  high  and  we  are 
located  right  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
consumer  market  of  the  Northeast. 

There  have  always  been,  and  always 
will  be,  transfers  of  business  from  one  lo- 
cality to  another.  Of  necessity,  redevel- 
opment requires  a  degree  of  flexibility,  a 
margin  for  discretion,  in  order  to  tailor 
each  project  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
area.  To  prevent  any  relocation  of  in- 
dustry, to  remove  the  necessary  margin 
of  discretion  from  the  hands  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  destroy  this  bill. 

The  rigid  amendment  that  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
proposes  would  make  the  administration 
of  this  bill  impossible,  invite  countless 
lawsuits  over  its  application,  and  cost  the 
whole  bill  the  support  of  many  who  now 
favor  it. 

Congress  learned  long  ago  that  it  can 
make  the  laws  but  not  administer  them. 

The  wording  of  this  bill  is  clear.  The 
legislative  intent  as  spelled  out  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  floor  debate  is  clear. 
Congress  is  on  record,  completely  and 
adequately,  against  use  of  this  bill  for 
purposes  of  industrial  pirating. 

We  must  depend  on  the  executive 
branch  to  administer  any  law  faithfully 
and  conscientiously.  We  cannot  admin- 
ister it  ourselves.  We  know  that  the 
amount  of  money  available  under  this 
bill  is  not  nearly  enough  to  meet  the  re- 
quests that  will  flood  in  from  all  areas 
of  the  country.  I  believe  we  can  rely 
on  the  integrity  and  the  dedication  of 
those  administering  this  act  to  see  to  it 
that  only  those  requests  which  best 
square  with  the  intent  of  Congress  will 
be  granted. 

Over  the  years  in  this  as  in  all  biUs 
of  this  kind,  we  shall  probably  find  pro- 
visions which  need  tightening  or  loosen- 
ing. 

This  may  prove  true  of  the  antlpirat- 
lng clause.    But  for  now,  the  present 


clause  in  the  Douglas  bill,  which  has  sub- 
stantial suiHwrt  from  all  sides,  should  be 
given  a  chance.  I  oppose  the  present  at- 
tempt to  amend  it. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment.  The 
Bush  portion  of  the  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  adequately  taken  care  of  in 
the  bill  itself,  and  is  covered  in  the  re- 
port. To  have  further  binding  language 
would  hurt  our  friends  of  the  South. 
The  amendment  Is,  in  a  sense,  an  antl- 
southem  amendment:  and  though  I 
come  from  the  North,  I  do  not  wish  to 
W>nsor  or  support  such  an  amendment. 
The  Javits  portion  would  be  too  re- 
strictive. 

9V%H  ANTtPZIAnNO  AMENSMtHT   NOT 
KCCXSSAIT 

At  page  9,  line  20  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, it  is  sUted : 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  es- 
tablishments relocating  from  one  ai«a  to 
another  when  such  assisunce  will  result 
in  subsuntlal  detriment  to  the  area  of 
original  locaUon  by  increasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

Then,  on  page  22  of  the  report.  It 
is  stated: 

Section  6  expressly  provides  that  loans 
made  under  it  for  industrial  projects  must 
not  be  granted  to  assist  establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another,  when 
such  assistance  will  result  in  substantial 
detriment  to  the  area  of  original  location 
by  Increasing  unemployment.  This  pro- 
vision refiects  the  declaration  of  purpose 
of  the  act,  to  create  new  employment  op- 
portunities by  developing  and  expanding 
facilities  and  resources  without  substanti- 
ally reducing  employment  In  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

If  the  proposed  transfer  of  a  plant  from 
one  area  to  another  wUl  create  as  much  un- 
employment in  the  area  it  leaves  as  it  ab- 
sorbs in  the  area  it  moves  to,  nothing  has 
been  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
overall  economy  of  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  a  transfer  of  this 
sort  would  not  be  Justified.  Expansion  of 
existing  firms  and  the  creation  and  devel- 
opment of  new  businesses  or  new  branches 
of  firms  in  business  elsewhere,  without  at 
the  same  time  substantially  reducing  exist- 
ing employment  opportunities,  is  the  aim  of 
this  Federal  assistance.  In  an  exi>anding 
economy  ample  opportunities  can  be  found 
to  develop  the  depressed  areas  without  in- 
Jury  to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Now  this,  I  submit,  is  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  use  of  Government 
funds  to  finance  so-called  runaway 
plants.  The  main  objection  to  plant  re- 
location is  that  it  causes  substantial 
xmemployment.  We  are  not  trying  to 
freeze  in  the  status  quo.  If  that  were 
to  be  a  relocation  into  a  depressed  area, 
and  if  the  relocation  did  not  cause  sub- 
stantial imemployment,  I  see  no  reason 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted. 

I  further  submit  that  the  bill  and  the 
report  is  sufficient  to  guide  the  Admin- 
istration in  allocating  loans.  Were  he 
to  grant  a  loan  to  finance  a  plant  relo- 
cation which  hurt  an  area,  he  would 
clearly  be  in  violation  of  the  intent  of 
the  act. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Bush 
amendment  is  so  rigid  as  to  virtually 
destroy  sound  administration  discretion 
and  flexibility. 
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Moreover,  the  Bush  amendment 
would  cause  many  of  our  southern 
friends  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  finance  businesses  In 
staying  where  they  are  and  not  creating 
new  employment  opportunities  in  the 
South.  Its  adoption  would  cause  the 
bill  to  lose  support  without  picking  up 
any  new  support.  For  example,  even  if 
we  adopted  it,  I  doubt  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  sup- 
port the  bill  as  amended. 

We  have  discussed  and  worked  on  this 
problem  for  nearly  5  years.  We  have 
reached  the  agreement  embodied  in  the 
bill.  Thus  I  will  certainly  oppose  efforts 
to  upset  this  agreement. 

JAVTT8    PHOPOSAL  TO    KXCLXJDE    MACHINXRT    AND 
EQUIPMENT    TOO    RESTRICTIVE 

The  Javits  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  restrict  the  loans  to  lands  and 
buildings,  and  would  make  the  program 
largely  Ineffective. 

The  cost  of  land  is  relatively  small  in 
depressed  areas,  simply  because  they  are 
depressed.  The  cost  of  buildings  will 
not  be  much  either,  because  In  many 
cases  it  would  be  possible  to  take  over  an 
existing  building  and  rehabilitate  it  with 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  capital. 
Thus,  the  thing  that  can  really  make 
redevelopment  possible  would  be  the 
flnanclng  of  equipment  and  machinery 
which  Uei  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  en- 
terprise. 

Now,  there  are  two  main  arguments 
which  might  be  raised  against  the  in- 
eluiion  of  machinery  and  equipment. 
First.  It  may  be  said  that,  because  of 
obsolescence,  we  should  not  finance  ma- 
chinery for  such  a  long  period  of  time  as 
30  years.  I  would  agree  with  this,  but  the 
30-year  period  is  a  maximum,  and  I 
would  expect  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide for  a  realistic  period  in  the  case  of 
loans  for  machinery  and  equipment. 
Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  machin- 
ery or  equipment,  this  might  run  from 
6  to  15  years.  Second.  It  may  be  said 
that  making  loans  on  machines  is  dan- 
gerous, because  If  the  loans  cannot  be  re- 
paid, the  Government  would  lose  its  in- 
vestment. However,  there  are  many  gen- 
eral-purpose machines  such  as  lathes 
and  punch  presses  which  can  be  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Thus,  it  is 
not  necessarily  true  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  would  lose  its  investment  were  the 
loan  to  go  into  default. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Bush-Javits  amend- 
ments will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving it  is  dehghtful  to  see  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  show  so  much 
consideration  for  our  friends  of  the 
South.  I  am  sure  they  appreciate  his 
concern  very  much,  indeed. 

In  regard  to  what  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doool 
said.  I  wish  to  observe  that  the  north- 
eastern part  of  our  State,  to  which  he 
referred  in  his  remarks  earlier  in  the 
day,  has  suffered  for  many  years  from 
an  unemployment  factor,  although  that 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  In  1956 
that  section  pretty  well  attained  full 
employment.    Nevertheless,  the  area  has 


been  seriously  affected  by  the  moving  of 
Industry  from  our  State. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  am  indeed 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  the  bill, 
since  it  would  facilitate  the  movement  of 
industry  from  my  State  into  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  I  object  very 
strongly  on  behalf  of  my  State  to  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  that  purpose. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  so-called  Bush- 
Bennett  amendment,  and  I  make  no 
apology  for  it,  is  to  prevent  such  a  thing 
happening. 

I  believe  if  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
believe  sincerely  what  they  have  written 
into  the  bill,  namely : 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  estab- 
lishments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other— 

They  should  stop  there  and  say  so, 
rather  than  permit  the  bill  to  be  "wea- 
sel worded"  in  such  language 


when  such  assistance  will  result  In  substan- 
tial detriment  to  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion by  Incrc-Mlng  unemployment. 

I  ask  Senators  if  they  can  tell  anyone 
what  constitutes  "substantial  detri- 
ment." I  say  that  is  an  impossible  term 
to  define,  and  therefore  the  bill  itself 
would  be  unworkable  and  impossible  to 
administer. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  need  only  1  minute 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDoj  raised  the  point  that  the 
amendment  would  make  the  bill  dlffloult 
to  administer.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  it  would  make  it  possible  to 
administer  the  bill.  With  the  word- 
ing— 

when  such  assistance  will  result  In  substan- 
tial detriment  to  the  area  of  original  location 
by  Increasing  unemployment. 

The  terms  are  so  vague  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  administrator  to 
construe  them.  Does  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  agree  with  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  absolutely  correct.  That  is  the 
whole  point  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  language  on  page  9.  which  language 
is  sought  to  be  stricken,  could  be  inter- 
preted to  mean,  in  actual  practice,  that 
the  Administrator  could  move  a  business 
from  one  area  to  another  area  if  fewer 
people  would  remeiln  unemployed  in  the 
former  area  than  would  be  put  to  work 
In  the  latter  area? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Exactly.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  simply  prohibit  en- 
tirely the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
pvuTX>se  of  relocating  an  establishment 
from  one  area  to  another. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  under  the  language 
of  the  bill  Congress  woiild  say  to  one 
area.  "You  can  get  Federal  money  for 
the  purpose  of  damaging  a  community 
in  Ohio  and  benefiting  yourself." 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "Unless  it  is  shown 
that  you  propose  to  damage  it  substan- 
tially, that  money  will  be  available  to 
you." 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct.  But  who 
is  to  determine  what  is  "substantial  detri- 
ment"? The  poor  Administrator?  I 
submit  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  he 
would  have  an  impossible  assignment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion,  that 
provision,  in  effect,  would  serve  notice 
upon  communities,  "Come  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  receive  Ohio  taxpayers' 
money,  and  with  that  money  draw  away 
from  Ohio  those  industries  and  busi- 
nesses which  it  has  developed  through 
good  government  and  good  service,  and 
locate  them  in  other  communities." 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  case  better  than  I  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  unless  some  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  speak  on  this  amendment. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  our 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  exhausted  or  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush)  on  behalf  of 
himself,  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javztb],  and  other  Senators.  On  this 
question  the  yeaa  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByroJ, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BKicHT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayoen  ] .  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RussiLL  j  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnxtson]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  60.  as  follows: 
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McOee 
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Robertson 

Muskie 
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Toung,  Ohio 
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Byrd.  Va. 

Hayden 

Russell 

Fulbrlght 

Magnuson 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bush,  for  himself,  Mr.  Javits,  and  other 
Senators  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  Informed  that  there  are  two 
amendments  to  be  proposed  which  are 
acceptable  to  the  committee.  1  believe 
no  discussion  of  them  will  be  necessary. 
Then.  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating]  has  a  very  brief 
statement  to  make  on  the  bill.  We  can 
have  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
this  evening  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senate.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  prolonged 
discussion  of  the  bill  we  shall  have  to 
delay  the  final  vote  on  the  bill  until  to- 
morrow, because  there  Is  an  Important 
meeting  to  be  held  at  6  o'clock  this  eve- 
ning which  some  Senators  must  attend. 
If  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
Rgrfcable  to  accepting  the  Kerr-Mon- 
roney  amendment  and  the  Bennett 
amendments  we  can  get  action  on  those 
amendments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  X  shall  accept  the 
Kerr-Monroney  amendment  and  the 
Bennett  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  not  take  more  than  2  or  3  minutes, 
because  I  should  like  to  asslifrn  similar 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  few  minutes  on  the  bill. 
I  realize  the  time  schedule  the  leaders 
face.  However,  if  I  cannot  have  seme 
'  time  on  the  bill  I  shall  have  to  object  to 
a  vote  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  most  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that  per- 
haps we  should  delay  the  vote  on  t.he  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
^  dent,  may  we  have  the  amendments  stat- 
ed and  accepted  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  LxGiSLATivE  Clejik.  On  page  31. 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  3,  4,  and 
5  and  through  the  comma  in  line  6. 

On  page  31.  after  line  10,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  arrange 
to  provide  any  necessary  technical  assistance 
for  setting  up  apprenticeships  and  to  pro- 
mote Joximeyman  and  other  Job  training  in 
the  area. 

On  page  32,  lines  10  and  11.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "and  section  16  of  this 

Act". 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendments  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr. 
Monroney]  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
line  19.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  after  the 
words  "public  assistance",  the  words 
"from  the  Federal  Government  and/or". 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee.  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  i.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  one  thing  about  the 
bill.  It  proposes  bad  legislation.  I  like 
to  he?p  unemployment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  bill  will  do  that  In  the  long  run. 
Under  a  socialistic  form  of  government, 
of  course,  the  government  accepts  the 
responsibility  for  providing  employment. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish the  precedent  of  the  U.8.  Govern- 
ment furnlahing  Jobs.  I  believe  that  un- 
der the  bill  the  Federal  Government 
would  accept  the  responsibility  of  fur- 
nUhlng  Jobs  in  the  United  SUtes  even 
where  they  were  not  needed.  I  wish  to 
BO  on  record  as  saying  that  in  my  opinion 
the  legislation  which  is  here  proposed 
is  bad.  The  oill  should  be  voted  down. 
If  we  enact  the  proposed  legislation  em- 
bodied m  the  bill  we  may  well  live  to  see 
the  day  when  we  will  socialize  the  United 
States  and  have  the  Government  accept 
the  responsibility  of  providing  Jobs. 
The  bad  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  we  are 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  furnishing 
Jobs  in  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
is  a  bad  precedent  to  establish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill,  8.  722,  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
declaration  of  purpose  of  the  bill  before 
us  today,  S.  722,  contains  the  worthy  and 
laudable  statement  that  "under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  new  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  by  develop- 
ing and  expanding  new  and  existing  fa- 
cilities and  resources  without  substan- 
tially reducing  employment  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States." 

The  provisions  of  6.  722,  however,  can- 
not and  will  not  approach  this  objective. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  bill  which  will  aggravate 
the  very  problem  it  seeks  to  solve,  a  bill 
which  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional depressed  areas. 

I  am  certain  that  each  Member  of  this 
body  is  concerned  over  the  conditions 
which  exist  In  economically  distressed 
areas  of  this  Nation.    But  let  us  mr.ke 


sure  that  our  diagnosis  Is  correct  and 
that  the  cure  we  propose  will  not  lead 
to  worsening  conditions  m  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment in  parts  of  the  Northeast  has  been 
the  migration  of  mdusti-y.  The  provi- 
sions of  S.  722  cannot  help  but  contribute 
to  the  acceleration  of  such  movement. 
Despite  the  language  which  purports  to 
prevent  relocation  of  industry,  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  business 
firms  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
inducements  which  are  oflered.  or  to  as-  , 
sume  further  that  substantial  detriment 
to  the  area  of  original  location  can  be 
determined  administratively.  What  will 
be  the  criteria  for  such  determination? 
Shall  it  be  the  loss  of  SCO  Jobs,  or  500, 
or  1,000  before  there  Is  substantial  detri- 
ment? It  would  be  detrimental  to  place 
legislation  on  the  books  which  would  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  even  one  Job 
in  one  part  of  the  country  while  attempt- 
ing to  create  employment  opportunities 
In  other  areas, 

As  a  result  of  the  loss  of  Industry,  the 
termination  of  defense  contracts  and 
other  factors,  there  exist  pockets  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  In  my  State, 
ranglns  from  over  8  percent  of  the  labor 
force  In  the  Syracuse  area  to  over  12 
percent  of  the  labor  force  In  the  BufTalo 
area.  None  of  these  areas  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  proposed.  Among 
the  smaller  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  in  my  State,  only  8  of  14  would 
be  considered  under  the  provisions  of 
8.  722.  This  situation  can  be  multiplied 
in  other  States. 

In  other  words,  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  New  York  taxpayers  will  be  required 
to  shell  out  large  sums  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment in  other  areas  without  any 
benefit  whatever  In  New  York.  We  do 
not  want  to  appear  selfish  or  unsympa  • 
thetic  to  the  needs  of  other  communities 
but  our  New  York  taxpayers  have  serious 
problems  right  at  home  which  are  bound 
to  constitute  a  drain  on  their  resources 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  not  to  urge  the  broadening 
of  the  aid  provided  under  this  legislation, 
but  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
serious  defect  in  this  proposal  as  pre- 
sented to  us.  It  is  designed  to  aid  a  few 
communities  at  the  expense  of  all. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  unem- 
ployment picture  in  various  sections  of 
my  own  State.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  efforts  which  not  only 
will  not  help  New  York  but  will  actually 
aggravate  our  situation. 

When  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Friday  that  S.  722 — even  if 
workable — could  render  aid  to  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  imemployed  of  this 
country  and  would  be  in  effect  nonexist- 
ent as  far  as  the  unemployed  of  my  State 
were  concerned.  I  was  duly  informed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  these  peo- 
ple of  New  York  State  might  well  be 
eligible  tomorrow  or  next  year. 

I  dislike  to  believe  that  such  is  the 
philosophy  behind  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  dislike  to  believe  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  our  tax  dcllais 
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at  this  time  and  wait  until  our  unem- 
ployment picture  becomes  so  aggrieved 
as  to  become  eligible  for  this  prop>osed 
aid  tomorrow  or  next  year. 

In  any  event,  this  bill  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory  to  those  States  which  are 
bearing  the  costs  of  programs  to  allevi- 
ate their  own  unemployment  problems 
and  are  now  being  asked  to  shoulder 
additional  burdens.  It  is  unfair  to  those 
States  which  are  exerting  every  effort  to 
maintain  and  attract  business  and  which 
would  be  faced  with  the  loss  of  such  in- 
dustry under  the  Inducements  written 
into  this  bill.  And  lastly  and  probably 
most  unfortunately,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
very  people  it  purports  to  help,  the  un- 
employed of  this  Nation,  few  of  whom 
will  ultimately  be  the  beneficiaries. 
Millions  will  think  they  are  getting  some- 
thing but  less  than  10  percent  of  them, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
will  benefit  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  bill,  the  unemployment 
problem  will  be  rendered  more  acute 
elsewhere. 

Let  us  not  evade  cur  responsibilities  to 
the  unemployed  in  depressed  areas;  but 
let  us  pursue  a  course  which  would  pro- 
vide the  help  which  is  needed  without 
inflicting  damage  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  the  statement  he  has 
Just  made  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
bill. 

The  bill,  as  written,  is  a  misguided  at- 
tempt to  help  those  areas  which  have 
suffered  from  unemployment  chronical- 
ly throughout  the  years.  I  do  not  oppose 
this  simply  because  it  leaves  my  own 
State  out  of  any  possible  benefits  from 
the  act,  except  those  which  are  too 
nebulous  to  attract  even  the  most  guile- 
less person. 

I  oppose  it  because: 

Rrst.  As  written,  the  program  creates 
a  precedent  and  pressures  for  immense 
additional  expenditures  of  Federal 
money. 

Second.  The  bill  would  not  begin  to 
provide  jobs  for  even  the  390,000  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  bill. 

Third.  By  approaching  the  problem  of 
unemployment  on  ^ local  or  area  basis, 
the  bill  puts  the  Peaeral  Government  in 
the  position  of  locating  and  influencing 
the  location  of  private  business  in  this 
country. 

Fourth.  The  refusal  to  adopt  the  Bush- 
Javits  amendment  leaves  the  bill  wide 
open  to  the  most  pernicious  practice  of 
all:  that  is,  the  pirating  of  business  from 
one  community  to  the  other.  Under  the 
phrase,  as  used  on  line  22,  page  9,  and 
subsequently  in  the  bill,  "when  such  as- 
sistance will  result  in  substantial  detri- 
ment to  the  area  of  original  location," 
the  way  is  open  wide  for  the  pirating  of 
business  from  one  area  to  another.  The 
bill  does  not  set  up  standards  by  which 
the  Administrator  is  to  make  such  de- 
cisions. For  example,  under  this  bill  it 
is  possible  for  the  Administrator  to  assist 
a  chronic  area  even  though  it  will  re- 
sult in  unemployment  in  another  area,  if 
the  total  unemployment  thus  produced 
could  not  be  considered  substantial  in 
the  latter  area.    Or,  to  put  it  another 


way,  if  the  amount  of  unemployment  in 
the  pirated  area  produced  by  moving  a 
business  was  not  substantial  with  rela- 
tion to  the  total  population,  businesses 
could  be  pirated,  not  only  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Government  but  with  the 
Government  supplying  the  money. 

I  look  with  grreat  sympathy  on  the 
areas  of  this  country  which  the  sponsors 
of  this  biU  say  they  are  trying  to  help. 
I  am  anxious  to  try  and  assist  them. 
But  such  assistance  can  never  come 
within  the  straitjacket  of  this  concept 
which  is  here  before  us  again  today  in  an 
even  worse  form  than  ever  before. 

Since  the  bill  cannot  help  but  set  In 
motion  a  chain  of  events  detrimental  to 
communities  now  healthy,  and  cannot 
begin  to  do  the  job  which  its  proponents 
claim,  I  am  forced  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
supported  the  committee  bill.  S.  722,  and 
opposed  the  administration  bill.  I  spoke 
at  some  length  on  this  subject  on  last 
Friday.    In  the  short  time  now  available. 

1  want  to  say  simply  that  I  have  done  so 
because  I  believe  S.  722  will  meet  more 
adequately  the  desperate  situation  exist- 
ing in  the  distressed  areas  or  our  country. 

Federal  respon.sibility  and  Federal  ac- 
tion have  been  admitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and,  of  course,  by  the  com- 
mittee bill,  S.  722.  Unless  one  opposes 
all  bills  in  principle,  the  only  question 
before  us.  is  the  adequacy  of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
S.  722  will  cope  more  adequately  with 
the  problems  of  depressed  areas  than 
any  other  bill  before  us. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  effect 
the  passage  of  the  bill  will  have  on  the 
budget.  It  will  undoubtedly  increase  ex- 
penditures. Nevertheless,  along  with  the 
defense  of  the  country  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  obligation  than  to  help  persons 
out  of  work  and  hungry,  in  the  depressed 
areas  of  our  country  such  as  S.  722  pro- 
poses. It  is  the  only  measure  before  Con- 
gress which  offers  any  permanent  help. 
For  these  reasons.  I  am  glad  to  cosponsor 
and  support  S.  722. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.      Mr.  President.  I 

hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  pending 
bill  by  a  majority  large  enough  to  insu- 
late it  from  any  veto. 

All  of  us  know  that  if  a  community  is 
to  attract  industry  that  community  must 
offer  good  living  as  well  as  good  business. 

It  takes  more  than  a  new  factory 
building  ready  for  occupancy.  It  takes 
roads,  schools,  sewers,  playgrounds,  plus 
all  the  other  things  which  make  any 
town  a  proper  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

Can  communities  do  this  by  them- 
selves? Let  us  be  realistic.  Local  gov- 
ernment finances  in  many  of  our  locali- 
ties have  been  drained  by  the  recession 
until  there  is  barely  enough  left  to  meet 
their  own  payrolls.  How,  therefore,  can 
they  afford,  on  their  own,  to  make  the 


additional  investment  needed  to  attract 
industry? 

Where  necessary  and  right,  loan  capi- 
tal should  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  And  that  is  exactly  what 
this  area  redevelopment  bill  will  do. 

In  addition.  8.  722  has  the  following 
features  which  make  it  worthy  of  our 
support: 

First.  It  helps  both  rural  and  indus- 
trial areas. 

Second.  It  is  primarily  a  loan  pro- 
gram, rather  than  a  program  of  outright 
grants. 

Third.  The  community  lending  proce- 
dure is  so  safeguarded  as  to  avoid  com- 
petition with  private  banks. 

Fourth.  It  is  directed  primarily  toward 
revitalizing  and  modemizmg  private  en- 
terprise, rather  than  toward  substituting 
Government  business  for  private  busi- 
ness. 

This  is  not  a  spending  bill;  it  is  an 
investment  bill.  Any  businessman  knows 
the  difference  between  current  operating 
expenditures  and  capital  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment.  This  distinction 
is  equally  true  here. 

Unemployment  is  not  cured  by  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  other  such 
benefits,  necessary  as  they  are.  These 
are  symptoms,  not  causes. 

This  bill  attacks  the  causes.  It  is  such 
investments  today  that  will  make  sure 
chronic  unemployment  does  not  persist 
in  the  future.  Only  by  investments  of 
this  type  can  we  make  sure  that  we  will 
in  the  future  operate  our  economy  on  a 
full  production  basis  and  thereby  meet 
the  great  economic  challenge  posed  to 
us  by  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  just  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  area  redevelopment  bill  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATZiMEKT   BT   SXNATOB    HUMPIUtrr 

Today  in  Washington  and  throughout  this 
Nation  of  ours  we  hear  and  read  the  slogan 
"Balance  the  budget."  Those  who  question 
the  wisdom  In  reducing  needed  Federal  Oov- 
eminent  programs  which  a  balanced  budget 
would  require  are  branded  aa  spenders. 
Tea:  everyone  who  wants  a  achool  lunch  pro- 
gram for  all  the  hungry  children  Is.  accord- 
ing to  the  Republican  administration,  • 
wild  eyed  radical  spender.  To  be  a  saver 
or  a  good  boy  according  to  1059  Republican 
Party  standards,  you  have  got  to  be  against 
unemployment  compensation,  slum  clearance 
and  low-rent  public  housing. 

I  for  one  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  Democratic  colleagues  wUl  not  be 
scared  off  by  this  flow  of  unsupported  and 
unsupportable  political  propaganda.  I  want 
to  balance  the  budget,  too.  But  first,  like 
President  Roosevelt.  I  want  to  balance  the 
budget  of  hun\an  needs.  Sometimes  I  find 
It  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  can  so  underestimate  the  basic  good 
sense  of  the  American  people.  All  last  year 
the  President  and  his  supporters  talked  about 
the  Nation's  good  economic  health  and  how 
a  clever  advertising  campaign  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  help  us  regain  the  jobs  lost 
because  of  the  recession.  We  Democrats  In 
Congress  last  year  passed  over  strong  ad- 
ministration opposition  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bUl.  The  President  vetoed  thU  bill 
which  would  have  helped  local  distressed 
areas  to  help  themselves.     Well,  the  voters 
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voted  doeens  of  the  President's  feUow  Re- 
publicans out  of  Congress  last  November. 

To  me  the  voters  of  the  Nation  spoke  In 
clear  and  simple  terms  last  November.  They 
told  the  Congress  and  others  In  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  tired  of  confused  lec- 
tures on  how  their  Ooverament  was  unable 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  time.  The  peo- 
ple of  America  told  us  by  their  votes  that 
they  were  fed  up  with  governmental  officials 
who  t>ecause  of  an  apparent  obsession  with 
fears  of  the  present  or  ghosts  of  the  past 
could  not  or  would  not  s^e  the  America  of 
the  future  as  a  great  and  expanding  country. 

Everyone  of  us  regardlesii  of  political  affili- 
ation U  determined  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  be  free.  That  meann  we  are  not  going 
to  stand  back  and  permit  the  Communist 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  over  and 
strangle  freedom  in  America  or  any  other  free 
nation.  Therefore,  we  must  remain  strong 
enough  to  deter  or  discourage  the  Soviet 
leaders  from  going  to  war.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  left  in  the  minds  of  any  would-be 
aggressor  that  we  have  th<!  might  and  de- 
termination to  win  any  kind  of  war  they 
might  start. 

We  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
threat  of  war  will  lessen  and  permit  the 
direction  of  our  present  military  expendi- 
tures into  programs  to  accelerate  the  progress 
toward  a  better  life  for  all  mankind.  But  we 
need  not — and  Indeed  we  will  not — wait  until 
mlliury  expenditures  are  reduced  before 
turning  our  attention  to  the  relief  of  Indi- 
vidual and  community  dlsUess  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  economic  structure. 

BXPANDEO    aOONOMT    ITKCCO    Af>    PKKraUUO    WAT 

TO    BALANCKO   BXmOBT 

The  United  States  can't  afford  to  merely 
stand  BtlU. 

We  cannot  be  content  with  business  activ- 
ity only  approaching  a  level  we  had  already 
reached  In  1956. 

We  cannot  have  a  model  T  economic  pro- 
gram In  the  Jet  age.  If  we  do,  the  world 
wlU  soon  rush  by  leaving  u».  by  the  wayside 
as  a  second-rate  nation. 

In  view  of  our  expanding  Industrial  capac- 
ity, a  constantly  rUlng  work  force,  and  an 
Increasing  population.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  healthy  economy  It  U  nec«ssary  that  there 
be  steady  and  solid  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

A  high  level  of  unemployment  and  the  wid- 
ening gap  between  ovu-  Industrial  capacity 
and  actual  output  Is  a  tragic  waste  of  men 
and  equipment. 

It  cannot  be  condoned  when  we  have  so 
many  unfilled  needs  here  at  home,  when  we 
should  be  giving  greater  aeslf  tance  to  under- 
developed nations  so  as  to  rtlse  their  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  when  our  defenses  need 
strengthening  so  badly. 

If  we  are  to  remain  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  have  a  strong,  growing,  and  dynamic 
economy.  We  cannot  afford  Idle  men  and 
machines  at  so  crucial  a  time  in  world  history. 

The  President's  budget  Is  not  geared  to  a 
healthy,  expanding  economy  which  can  pro- 
duce the  goods  and  services  we  need  if  we 
are  to  maintain  both  a  protperoiu  America 
and  also  maintain  adequate  defenses. 

The  President  s  budget  is  designed  to  limit 
economic  growth  on  the  theory  that  this  Is 
the  only  way  to  hold  down  prices  and  stop 
Inflation.  However,  the  factf  are  that  In  the 
past  3  years  while  our  economy  has  stood 
still  we  have  had  the  sharpest  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living  In  the  peaceUme  history  of  the 
country. 

The  answer  doesn't  lie  in  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy.  but  rather  in  an  expanding  and  growing 
economy  whereby  our  man]x)wer  and  ma- 
chinery  u  effectively  utilized. 

We  are  all  for  a  balanced  budget.  There  Is 
no  earthly  reason  why  a  country  as  rich  as 
ours  should  have  to  operate  at  a  deflclt  In 
these  times.     I  am  for  a  balanced  budget. 
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But  there  are  three  ways  to  balance  the 
budget. 

One  way  Is  to  simply  slash  public  spending 
to  the  level  of  expected  Income,  regardless 
of  the  Importance  of  the  programs. 
A  second  way  Is  to  raise  taxes. 
And  the  third  way — which  I  favor — Is  to 
meet  the  costs  of  necessary  public  spending 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  de- 
signed to  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
larger  Incomes,  which  In  turn  means  larger 
tax  revenues. 

This  third  alternative  seems  to  me  the  only 
one  which  makes  real  sense. 

There  are  a  number  of  programs  we  can 
and  should  undertake  now  both  as  neces- 
sary to  present  needs  and  essential  to  future 
progress.  Redevelopment  of  depressed  areas 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  our  economy 
on  a  sound  footing  so  that  we  can  all  move 
ahead  together. 

Major  areas  In  the  United  States  have 
suffered  high  levels  of  unemployment  for 
the  past  several  years.  The  causes  for  this 
are  easily  ascertained  by  a  review  of  the 
economy  In  each  of  these  areas.  During  the 
war  years  West  Virginia  produced  the  fuel 
that  put  the  guns,  planes,  and  ships  Into  the 
hands  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies.  Production  was  stepped 
up  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  need  for  coal 
when  the  war  effort  was  cut  off.  Then,  too, 
came  automation.  Coal  Is  mined  with  more 
machinery  and  fewer  hands.  Other  fuels 
came  Into  the  market. 

The  evidence  before  us  In  the  Senate  Is 
that  the  need  for  area  redevelopment  Is 
found  In  every  region  of  the  Nation.  When 
we  read  down  the  list  of  cities  where  sub- 
stantial unemployment  has  persisted  for 
months  and  years  we  find  communities  that 
were  once  flourishing  communities  with 
thriving  Industry  and  people.  Charleston, 
W.  Va  :  Providence.  R.I.;  Brie.  Pa.;  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Durham.  N.C;  Knox- 
vUle.  Tenn.;  Jaspar.  Ala.;  Kenosha.  Wis.;  and 
Texarkana.  Tex.,  are  now  among  the  dis- 
tressed. But  they  were  among  the  leading 
communities  in  America's  economic  develop- 
ment. These  are  the  distressed  communities 
of  today,  but  they  can  be  the  bulwark  of 
tomorrow's  economic  growth. 

The  problems  of  these  depressed  areas  are 
not  new.  Until  1954  there  was  some  hope 
that  national  full  employment  would  spread 
itself  around  and  pull  up  the  economies  of 
the  depressed  areas.  However,  by  1954  we 
could  see  that  the  problem  required  special 
attention.  Many  of  us  In  Congress  called 
for  a  program  to  promote  economic  rehabili- 
tation in  the  -urban  and  rural  areas  which 
had  been  passed  over  by  general  prosperity. 
It  was  5  years  ago  that  we  In  Congress 
pointed  out  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  In  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  pledged  Itself  to  policies  which  would 
promote  maximum  employment.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  did  not  say  that  this 
pledge  was  not  to  cover  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
or  Scranton,  Pa.,  or  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  or  Detroit, 
Mich.,  or  Dulutb.  Minn.,  or  any  other  city 
where  unemployment  was  at  a  high  level. 
No;  the  pledge  of  the  Ooveriunent  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  follow  policies  to  pro- 
mote maximum  emplosrment  In  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Here  we  are.  5  years  later,  still 
trying  to  get  the  administration  to  act. 

When  we  In  Congress  first  put  forward 
proposals  to  meet  the  specific  problems  of 
the  depressed  areas,  the  administration 
Ignored  the  proposals.  The  serious  recession 
of  1957  and  1958  added  to  the  htmian  dep- 
rivation of  those  who  live  In  the  areas  of 
chronic  high-level  unemployment.  So  the 
administration  can  no  longer  Ignore  the 
problem.  They  cannot  just  say  It  doesn't 
exist — the  facts  have  been  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people.  The  people 
know  that  children  are  hungry.  The  peo- 
ple know  that  In  hundreds  of  communities 
children  are  unable  to  attend  school  because 


they  have  no  shoes.  The  people  know  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  work,  have  been  unable  to 
find  jobs.  And  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant Is  that  the  American  people  know  these 
conditions  will  not  correct  themselves. 
Therefore,  the  proposals  In  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  redevelopment  of  these  depressed 
areas  have  received  wide  support  among  our 
people. 

Even  the  administration  now  knows  that 
these  proposals  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 
Yet.  Instead  of  supporting  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote area  redevelopment,  they  continue  to 
oppose  any  real  action. 

The  President  vetoed  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  Congrefs  passed  last  s-  mmer,  and 
the  people  of  America  showed  their  disap- 
proval by  vetoing  more  Republican  candi- 
dates for  Congress  than  at  any  time  since 
1936.  Unfctftunately,  the  administration  still 
opposes  the  area  redevelopment  proposals 
which  would  do  the  long-overdue  job. 

The  Republican  administration  now  ad- 
mits that  there  may  be  some  distress  in  a  few 
areas  of  the  Nation,  but  they  propose  that 
the  State  and  local  governments  do  what- 
ever Is  required.  The  administration  takes 
the  position  that  the  Grovemment  of  the 
United  States  just  cant  afford  to  help 
families  and  communities  to  recover  and  re- 
develop their  economic  potential. 

I  think  the  Congress,  with  the  full  support 
of  the  American  people,  should  and  will  tell 
the  administration  that  there  are  some 
things  more  Important  than  a  balanced 
dollar  budget.  That  food,  clothing,  decent 
housing,  medical  care,  and  adequate  edu- 
cation are  necessary  to  a  balanced  human 
society.  And  that  In  the  long  run  our  whole 
way  of  life — our  liberty,  freedom,  and  high 
standard  of  living — depends  on  the  willing- 
ness of  each  generation  to  assure  expanding 
opportunities.  The  question  should  be,  How 
can  the  free  people  of  America  best  utilize 
their  human  and  natural  resources?  To 
force  able  and  willing  men  and  women  to 
stand  by  unoccupied  because  of  the  lack  of 
Jobs  Is  unpardonably  wasteful.  To  deny  to- 
day's chUdren  the  necessities  of  life  Is  to 
wantonly  destroy  our  greatest  future  re- 
soxirce.  But  the  men  of  little  vision  In  the 
administration  can  only  talk  about  the 
budget.  And  they  say  our  depresead  area 
redevelopment  program  Is  too  expensive. 

What  have  we  proposed?     We   who   have 
joined  In  the  sponsorship  of  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation,  and  there  are  more  than 
40    Senators   on    the    bill,    would    authorize 
low-interest  loans  for  private  Industry  and 
public  projects  and  grants  for  public  facili- 
ties, in  addition  to  informational,  planning, 
and  technical  assistance  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  and  development  groups 
increase  the   number  of  permanent  Jobs  In 
depressed  areas.     Also,  we  would  permit  an 
unemployed  worker  to  continue  to  draw  sub- 
sistence payments  If  he  enters  Into  a  train- 
ing program  to  acquire  a  skill  which  would 
help  him  get  a  job.     The  total  cost  of  this 
entire  program  would  be  about  $390  mllUon. 
with  $300  million  of  the  total  being  In  the 
form  of  repayable  loans.     The  total  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  less  than 
$90  million  or  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  Eisenhower  budget  for  1960.     Still  the 
administration  says  "No,  we  cant  afford  It." 
Let  me   tell   you  that  there  are  expendi- 
tures   Included   in   the   Elsenhower    budget 
which    we  must   p>ay.   but   which   were   im- 
necessarlly    incurred.      I    refer    to    the    In- 
crease In  interest  on  Government  bonds — an 
increase  of  $2,200  million.     This  Increase  of 
the  Interest  rate,  which  will  cost  $2.2  bil- 
lion   In    the    1960   budget,    was    deliberately 
planned  and  engineered  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration.      What    Is    more    they    are 
planning     even     more     interest     Increases. 
This  Increased  debt  service  charge  Is  an  ex- 
pense which  will  recur  each  and  every  year. 
So  here   we   find   the  same   administration 
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which  »ay«:  "No.  we  cant  afford  area  re- 
habilitation and  the  encouragement  of  Job 
opportunities.  We  Just  don't  have  the  $90 
million  that  the  program  would  cost.  But 
we  will  pay  92.2  billion  more  In  Interest  on 
Government   bonds." 

In  1960  this  high  Interest  policy  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  25  times  that  re- 
quested for  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  immediately  preceding  the 
vote  on  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  a 
statement  explaining  my  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bteo  of  Virginia 

The  pending  area  assistance  bill  would  es- 
tablish WPA-type  programs  involving  Fed- 
eral and  local  money  and  possibly  State 
money  In  areas  where  unemployment  Is 
found  to  be  persistent. 

The  bill  would  authorize  expenditure  of 
$389.5  million  in  Federal  money.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  a  similar  program  with 
expenditure  authorizations  totaling  $53  mil- 
lion. The  bill  would  exceed  the  administra- 
tion request  by  $336.5  million. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  the  bill  would  authorize 
expenditure  directly  out  of  the  debt,  outside 
of  appropriation  control,  of  $300  million.  It 
would  authorize  other  spending  authority 
which  may  be  either  contract  authority  or 
authority  to  appropriate  totaling  $89.5  mil- 
lion. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  would : 

1.  Set  up  new  independent  agency  in  ex- 
ecutive branch — the  Area  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

a.  Set  up  new  loan  program  with  two  re- 
volving funds  for  Industrial  and  rural  areas 
— to  aid  and  participate  In   purchase,  con- 


struction, rehabilitation,  etc.,  of  facilities  for 
industrial  uses;  and  it  specifies  that  security 
for  the  Federal  portion  of  the  loans  Is  sub- 
ordinate. 

3.  Set  up  new  loan  program  in  another  aep* 
arate  revolving  fund  for  purchase,  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  etc.,  of  public  facilities, 
which  are  unlimited  in  the  absence  of  a 
definition  in  the  bill. 

4.  Set  up  new  grant  program  for  planning, 
construction,  rehabilitation,  etc.,  of  public 
facilities. 

5.  Direct  the  Administrator  to  proimote 
and  encourage  participation  in  the  program 
by  providing  Information  and  assistance  to 
any  interested  parthis. 

6.  Authorize  $4Vi  million  annually  for 
technical  assistance  to  designated  areas,  in- 
cluding studies,  evaluations,  etc.,  either  di- 
rectly or  under  outside  contracts. 

7.  Broaden  the  urban  renewal  program  to 
allow  areas  covered  by  the  bill  to  get  and  use 
urban  renewal  money. 

8.  Authorize  new  vocational  training  and 
retraining  program  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

9.  Provide  grants  to  States  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  subsistence  payments  to  indi- 
viduals being  trained  or  retrained'  Pay- 
ments would  be  made  to  individuals  not 
receiving  unemployment  compensation,  and 
would  be  for  a  16-week  period. 

10.  Make  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  applicable  to  all  construction  under 
the  bill. 

11.  According  to  the  committee  report,  im- 
plement the  so-called  Full  Employment  Act. 

12.  Make  adverse  effect  on  an  industry  re- 
sulting from  Trade  Agreements  Act  the  basis 
for  high  priority  consideration  under  the 
program. 

The  following  table  shows  area  assistance 
funds  provided  under  S.  722.  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, compared  with  the  administration 
requests: 


Area  (uaialance  funds  provided  under  S.  79t  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  compared  with  administration  request 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Interest  of  saving  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summarizing  statement  I 
had  intended  to  make  on  Senate  bill  722. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  prior  to  the 
final  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Donauis  on  S.  722 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  final  remarks 
before  the  rollcall  on  final  passage  of  S.  722. 
the  area  redevelopment  biU. 


area  redevelopment  program  needed  now 
There  are  many  areas  in  the  United  States 
which  have  fallen  prey  to  substantial  and 
extended  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, a  condition  which  has  existed  for  some 
time.  These  areas  have  been  especially  hard 
hit  during  recessions  and.  even  during  peri- 
ods of  recovery,  they  have  often  remained 
in  a  depressed  state.  This  has  caused  hard- 
ship to  many  families  and  is  a  waste  of  vital 
resources.  S.  722  would  help  these  distressed 
areas  with  a  program  of  self-help. 

S.  722  would  help  those  deprened  areas 
which    have    soimd    economic    potential,    to 


strive  more  effectively  for  recovery.  The 
areas.  Industries,  and  individuals  in  these 
areas  should  thus  be  able  to  achieve  lasting 
Improvements  and  create  new  employment 
opportunities. 

Continued  over  a  long  period,  depressed 
conditions  cause  disintegration  of  com- 
munity physical  resources — schools,  stores, 
hospitals,  l>anks.  office  buildings,  homes, 
churches,  and  other  community  services. 
Moreover,  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  S. 
722  would  serve  to  reduce  public  outlays  for 
unemployment  compensation,  relief,  and 
various  other  forms  of  public  assistance. 

The  needs  of  the  low-income  rural  areas 
are  also  pressing.  Rural  areas  have  not 
shared  during  recent  years  in  the  growth  of 
the  country.  In  many  rural  counties  in  the 
United  States,  the  average  per  capita  income 
is  as  little  as  one-fourth  that  of  the  average 
person  in  ths  United  States. 

Funds  provided  by  S.  722  would  represent 
an  Investment  in  increasing  productivity. 
Dollars  spent  to  promote  production  by 
otherwise  idle  or  inefflcienUy  employed  re- 
sources do  not  have  the  same  iixflationary 
effects  as  those  which  are  spent  under  con- 
ditions of  relatively  full  employment.  In- 
deed, by  making  possible  an  Increase  In 
productivity  in  the  Nation's  distressed  areas. 
the  loans  by  the  Federal  Government  con- 
templated under  S.  722  might  actually  have 
anti-inflationary  eflects. 

HOW  the  bill  would  help 

S.  722  proposes  the  establishment  of  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  headed 
by  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  areas  to  qualify  under 
certain  criteria  and  be  designated  by  ths 
administration  as  a  redevelopment  area.  Two 
types  of  areas.  Industrial  and  rural,  would 
be  Involved. 

In  the  case  of  Industrial  areas,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  have  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  designate  any  area  atth  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  over  an  ex- 
tended  period  of  time.  When  an  area  meets 
the  specific  criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill,  it 
would  automatically  become  eligible  for 
assistance. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  Admin- 
istrator to  qualify  rural  areas  for  assistance 
in  the  case  of  those  rural  areas  which  have 
the  largest  numbers  and  percentages  of  low- 
income  families,  persons  receiving  public  as- 
sistance, and  where  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  or  txnderemployment  pre- 
vails. 

Three  revolving  loan  funds  of  $100  million 
each  would  be  created.  These  would  be 
devoted  to  loans  for  ( 1 )  Industrial  areas. 
(2)  rural  areas,  and  (3)  public  facilities  In 
both  industrial  and  rural  areas  where  such 
facilities  would  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  three  revolving  loan 
funds,  the  bill  provides  authorization  for 
appropriations  up  to  $75  million  for  grants 
for  public  facilities  in  those  areas  which  can- 
not repay  loans. 

An  authorization  for  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  a  year  would  permit  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  technical  assistance  grants 
to  designated  areas. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  would 
give  financial  assistance  to  municipalities 
In  industrial  redevelopment  areas  without 
regard  to  the  residential  requirements  In 
current  urban  renewal  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, urban  planning  grants  would  be  made 
available  to  designated  areas  having  a  popu- 
UUon  of  25.000  or  more. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  vocational  training  In  designated 
areas  which  would  b«  furnished  through 
State  vocational  education  agencies  where  it 
can  provide  the  faclUtles  and  services  need- 
ed.    If   this  is   not   possible,  such   training 
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could  be  furnished  through  public  or  pri- 
vate Institutions. 

There  would  also  be  a  fund  of  $10  million 
for  the  purpose  of  making  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  unemployed  persoris  being  retrained 
and  not  entitled  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

areas  aitecthd 

According  to  the  best  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  112  Industrial  areas 
spread  over  28  Sutes  qualUy  for  the  desig- 
nation of  "Industrial  redevelopment  area" 
under  the  terms  of  S.  722. 

About  6.3  million  workeis  or  roughly  a 
10th  of  the  total  national  civilian  labor 
force  are  located  In  these  sreas.  However, 
these  same  areas  account  for  about  17  per- 
cent of  total  national  unemployment.  In 
addition,  12.2  percent  of  the  work  force  In 
these  112  areas  is  unemployed,  a  rate  twice 
as  high  as  the  current  national  average. 

With  respect  to  rural  areas,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  prepared  lists  of  the  600  counties  In  the 
United  States  with  100  or  more  commercial 
farms  which  have  ranked,  according  to  the 
1954  Census  of  Agriculture,  lowest  in  terms 
Of  level  of  living  for  farm-operating  families 
and  the  600  counties  In  the  United  States 
with  the  highest  proportion  cf  the  commer- 
cial fanns  having  gross  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts of  less  than  $2,500.  A  toUl  of  336 
counties  appeared  on  both  lUU.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  these  areas  provide  the  core 
of  the  low-Income  rural  areai:  which  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  a  compre- 
hensive Federal -assistance  program  aimed  to 
alleviate   underemployment. 

REFUTATION  AXCUMENTS  AGAINST  S.    722   IN  THE 

MiNoarrr  report 
Let  us  consider  some  of  the  main  argu- 
ments against  S.  722  which  appeared  in  the 
minority   report. 

1.  Discrimination  in  favor  of  a  few:  The 
minority  report  (p.  39)  stateii  that  "only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  Nation's  un- 
employed would  be  singled  out  as  eligible  for 
the  alleged  benefits  of  the  program,  and  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  selection  process  Is 
based  on  purely  arbitrary  criteria."  It  fur- 
ther points  out  that  the  program  would 
focus  only  on  those  unemployed  in  the  desig- 
nated areas  which  are  In  excess  of  6  percent. 
In  effect,  this  says  that  an  unemployed 
worker  U  not  helped  If  he  Uvea  In  an  area 
which  does  not  qualify  for  help. 

This  point  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  an  unemployed  worker  has  less 
chance  of  a  Job  If  he  lives  in  a  depressed 
area.  If  the  unemplosrment  rate  is  small 
and  of  relatively  short  duration,  he  has  less 
competition  in  getting  a  Job  than  does  a 
worker  who  lives  In  an  area  of  high  and  per- 
sistent unemployment.  This  Is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  we  become  more  concerned  about 
unemployment  at  a  high  rate  than  when 
the  rate  is  low.  Dealing  with  naUonwlde 
unemployment  requires  a  broad  program. 
S.  722  is  aimed  at  alleviating  local  rather 
than  national  depressions. 

2.  Arbitrary  criteria:  The  minority  report 
fp.  40)  says  that  the  criteria  for  area  eligi- 
bility  Is   arbitrary   and   unworkable. 

Any  standards  laid  down  ran  be  called 
arbitrary.  The  report  asks.  Why  select  0 
percent  unemployment  as  a  base?  In  estab- 
lishing any  standards,  we  have  to  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  We  also  need  to  permit 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator. 
An  area  with  7  percent  unemployment  may, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  be  In  worse  shape 
than  an  area  with  a  9-percent  rate.  That 
is  why  discretion  is  necessary. 

As  to  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  6  percent, 
this  was  based  on  testimony  at  various  hear- 
ings held  on  the  measure.  We  have  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  Government  programs 
which  establish  standards  where  a  so-called 
arbitrary  line  has  to  be  drawn  are  too 
numerous  to  list,  but  I  wHl  mention  a  few 
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examples.  The  social  security  work  clause 
stipulates  that  an  annuitant  cannot  receive 
payments  if  he  makes  more  than  $1,200  a 
year  In  covered  employment.  Why  not 
$1,000  or  $1,400?  Many  universities  require 
120  credit  hours  for  graduation.  Why  not 
115  or  125?  Most  States  require  that  a  per- 
son be  21  years  of  age  before  being  able  to 
vote.    Why  not  20  or  22? 

I  could  go  on  ad  infinitum,  but  I  hope 
I  have  shown  how  ridiculous  it  Is  to  attack 
a  program  as  being  arbitrary  merely  because 
It  sets  specific  standards. 

The  minority  report  also  states  that  the 
program  would  be  unworkable.  We  have 
given  the  Administrator  criteria  for  the  de- 
signation of  redevelopment  areas.  He  would 
have  a  Cabinet-level  advisory  committee  and 
a  25-man  public  advisory  committee  to  help 
him.  The  committee  report  has  Indicated 
the  congreEsional  Intent  that  the  program  is 
to  be  based  on  economic  soundness.  I  sup- 
poce  that  we  could  go  on  and  on  with  further 
restrictions  and  directions,  but  that  would 
destroy  the  flexibility  of  the  program.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  always  necessary  in  the  final 
analysis  to  assume  that  a  Government  ad- 
mlnlEtrator  will  have  at  least  a  modicum  of 
common  sense.  If  not.  we  have  congressional 
comn-iitees  with  the  power  to  Investigate 
and  change  laws  If  the  operation  of  a  pro- 
gram proves  unsatisfactory. 

3.  Interference  with  private  market:  The 
minority  report  states  (p.  43)  that  "the  basic 
defect  of  the  approach  of  thU  bill  is  this: 
It  runs  counter  to  the  precepts  of  what  Is  still 
essentially  a  private  market  mechanism 
operating  within  a  dynamic  and  growing 
economy." 

Surely  the  signers  of  the  minority  report 
are  not  advocating  a  return  to  a  strict  Inter- 
pretation of  Adam  Smith  economics.  The 
purpose  of  S.  722  is  to  help,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  channel  some  of  our  industrial 
growth  Into  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus. The  degree  to  which  this  would  be  an 
Interference  In  the  private  economy  should 
certainly  be  no  greater  than  subsidizing  air- 
lines, railroads,  the  oil  Industry,  shipbuild- 
ers, or  other  groups  currently  enjoying  the 
Government's  largess.  Moreover,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  subsidizing  cotton  primarily  sub- 
sidizes agriculture  In  the  South;  that  sub- 
sidizing corn  helps  the  Midwest;  that  sub- 
sidizing wool  helps  the  West.  So  that  even 
the  concept  of  helping  an  area  is  by  no 
means  new. 

4.  Failure  to  recognize  existing  programs: 
The  minority  report  states  (p.  45)  that  "the 
devices  established  in  the  bill  •  •  •  are  de- 
fective In  the  failure  to  recognize  existing 
programs,  thus  causing  a  duplication  of 
efforts."  It  cites,  as  duplication,  small  offices 
concerned  with  development  which  are  ex- 
istent In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  also  cites 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  whatever  minor  programs  there 
are  in  Commerce  and  Agriculture  to  be  put 
Into  the  new  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration proposed  by  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act,  the  minority  report  itself 
admits  that  this  was  designed  to  fill  an  "In- 
stitutional gap"  In  our  economic  credit 
structure;  namely,  the  difficulty  in  small 
business  enterprises  to  securing  adequate 
credit.  But  the  SBIA  Is  designed  to  help 
small  business  as  such,  whether  in  a  de- 
pressed area  or  an  area  of  great  pro8j>erlty. 
It  is  designed  to  help  small  business  as  such. 
To  the  degree  that  the  facilities  of  the 
SBIA  could  be  used  to  create  new  Industry 
In  depressed  areas,  that  would  be  done  since 
the  Administrator  of  the  area  redevelopment 
program  cannot  allocate  loans  when  they 
are  available  from  other  sources.  Moreover, 
the  development  of  industries  in  the  de- 
pressed areas  will  often  involve  big  buslnsH 
as  well  as  small  business. 


SUMMART 

The  problems  which  S.  722  is  designed  to 
meet  have  been  recognized  for  several  years. 
The  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  in  the  84th 
Congress  called  for  Federal  action  to  help 
chronically  distressed  communities.  Later, 
in  its  1955  report,  that  committee  urged  that 
the  pubUc  works  program  be  speeded  up, 
and  that  loans  and  technical  assistance  be 
extended  to  help  these  distressed  commu- 
nities to  improve  their  economic  conditions. 
Also  In  1955,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee made  a  careful  study  of  low-income 
famiUes  in  the  United  States  under  the 
direction  of  Senator  Sparkman  and  called 
attenUon  to  the  persistence  of  low  income 
in  varioxis  rural  areas  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  problems  of  depressed  industrial 
areas.  The  committee  urged  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  ccMnbat  the  basic  causes  of  economic 
distress  both  in  depressed  industrial  areas 
and  in  low  income  regions. 

In  1956.  the  committee  reiterated  Its  con- 
clusion that  a  Federal  depressed  areas  pro- 
gram was  needed,  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  endorsed  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  was  embodied  In  a  bill  which  I 
Introduced.  S.  26G3.  84th  Congress.  That 
bill  was  the  subject  of  long  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  last 
days  of  the  session,  but  the  House  did  not 
have  time  to  act  upon  it  before  the  84th 
Congress  adjourned. 

Both  major  parties  called  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  aid  economically  depressed  areas  in 
their  respective  1956  platforms. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  along  with  39  co- 
sponsors.  I  introduced  S.  3683.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
This  bill,  with  modtflcatlons,  was  passed  by 
Congress  last  year,  but  did  not  become  law 
because  of  a  Presidential  pocket  veto. 

Again  In  the  88th  Congress.  I  Introduced, 
with  38  cosponsors.  similar  legislation  In  the 
bill  8.  722.  This  bill  was  the  subject  of  com- 
mittee hearings.  The  committee  has  now 
reported  S.  722  with  amendments.  This  U 
the  bill  now  before  us  for  a  vote. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  now  before 
us  would  help  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
poverty  where  It  is  the  worst.  It  is  not  a 
program  designed  to  cure  great  Industrial 
depressions  nor  seasonal  unemployment. 
But  it  would  reduce  the  persistent  and  deep 
pockets  of  unemployed  and  hence  decrease 
so-called  structural  unemployment,  which 
general  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  cannot 
reach. 

I  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
we  can  get  legislation  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. In  this  way,  we  shall  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  measure  again  if 
the  President  should  veto  it  for  a  second 
time. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  I  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Blr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RxTSSKLL]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 
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I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAONtrsoN]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussEU,]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PcLBRiGHT]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 

SON]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  46,  not  voting  3,  as  follows; 

YKAS— 49 


act  relating  to  the  levying  and  collecting 
of  taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other 
purpoees,"  approved  June  25,  1938. 


Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

M068 

B«aU 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bible 

Hennlngs 

Muskle 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

O'Mahoney 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Chaves 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmlre    ' 

Church 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Linger 

Symington 

Douglas 

MansQeld 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Gore 

McOee 

Young.  Ohio 

Green 

McNamara 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 
NAYS — 46 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Morton 

Allott 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Prear 

Prouty 

Brldgee 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

SaltonstaU 

Butler 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Capehart 

Javlta 

Smathera 

Carlaon 

Johnston.  8.C. 

Stennls 

Caae.  N  J. 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

CurtU 

LauKhe 

WUllama.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Long 

Young.  N.  Oak 

Dworahak 

Martin 

■aatland 

McOlellan 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

rul  bright 

Magniuon 

Ruasell 

So  the  bill  (S.  722)  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  has 
been  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
asreed  to. 

LEVYING  AND  COLLECTION  OF 
TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  643,  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  relat- 
InT  to  the  levying  and  collecting  of  taxes 
and  assessments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  June  25,  1938. 

My  purpose  in  making  the  motion  Is 
to  have  the  bill  made  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU 
(S.  643)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 


FISCAL  SOUNDNESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17,  1959,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byro]  de- 
livered a  very  timely  and  able  address 
before  the  National  Taxpayers  Confer- 
ence at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.C.  In  his  address  this 
great  fiscal  expert  and  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  issued  a  solemn 
warning  to  all  American  taxpayers  that 
they  must  demand  a  return  to  fiscal 
sanity  by  our  Government  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  nation.  The  importance 
of  the  distinguished  Senator's  address  is 
pointed  up  by  the  following  two  sen- 
tences wliich  appear  on  page  1 : 

With  fiscal  soundness  I  would  have  no 
fear  for  the  future — economically  or  mili- 
tarily. Without  it  there  will  be  neither 
solid  economic  progress  nor  security  with 
military  preparedness. 

This  address  has  received  favorable 
attention  in  two  columns  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  March  19  and 
20.  1959.  The  distinguished  columnist 
and  magazine  editor.  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, refers  to  Senator  Byrd's  plea  for 
a  balanced  budget  as  "significant  news." 
Another  distinguished  writer,  Mr.  Gould 
Lincoln,  winds  up  his  favorable  com- 
ments with  this  paragraph,  which  I 
heartily  endorse : 

The  Senator's  voice  has  been  raised 
against  huge  Government  spending — deficit 
spending — for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. With  the  Federal  debt  approaching 
the  9300  billion  mark.  It  Is  time  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  should  listen. 

I  wish.  Mr.  President,  that— contrary 
to  what  some  may  have  wished  once 
upon  a  time — we  had  more  Harry  Byrds 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
Ing  these  remarks,  this  excellent  ad- 
dress, and  the  columns  by  Messrs.  Law- 
rence and  Lincoln,  previously  referred 
to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  Deuvxrxd  bt  Senator  Harkt  F.  Btro, 
Democrat,  or  Virginia.  BsroRs  thx  Na« 
TiONAL  Taxpayers  CoNrEXSNCE.  Sheraton- 
Paiuc  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  8  p.m., 
TVESOAT,  March  17.  1899 

Development  of  our  great  resources 
through  free  enterprise  democracy  is  the 
source  of  this  Nation's  strength.  With 
atomic  energy,  rocketry,  etc..  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  era.  Our  population  Is  Increasing. 
We  have  unduly  exploited  our  resources,  but 
they  are  stlU  tremendous.  Our  productive 
know-how  and  capacity  are  yet  unsurpassed. 
These  are  elements  on  which  free  enterprise 
democracy  should  thrive  soundly,  and  pro- 
ceed constructlvsly  for  th«  good  of  all 
muiklnd. 

Our  free  enterprise  democracy  Is  the  great- 
est system  the  world  has  ever  evolved.  But 
there  Is  one  controlUng  requirement,  and 
this  must  never  be  overlooked.  The  system 
U  based  on  solvent  govemmaat  and  sound 
money.  With  fiscal  soundness  I  would  hav* 
no  fear  for  the  future— economically  or 
militarily.    Without  it  there  will  be  neither 


solid  economic  progress  nor  security  with 
military  preparedness.  We  have  Rllowed 
ourselves  to  grow  weak  In  the  requirement 
for  solvent  government  and  sound  money. 
Assurance  of  fiscal  soundness  In  the  future 
does  not  now  exist. 

Deficit  financing  has  been  the  rule — not 
the  exception — for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Current  Federal  spending  and  defi- 
cit have  been  exceeded  only  in  the  peak 
years  of  global  war  emergency.  Federal  debt 
set  Its  alltime  record  January  33.  this  year. 
It  exceeded  the  World  War  II  peak  by  more 
than  fS  billio"..  Best  experts  concede  that 
deficit  financing  In  present  circumstances  Is 
a  heavy  factor  In  continuing  Infiatlon. 

We  have  reached  a  point  of  serious  reluc- 
tance to  Invest  In  the  bonds  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  fiscal  situation  de- 
teriorated faster  during  the  past  year  than 
In  any  comparable  peacetime  period  to  my 
knowledge.  In  S  months  we  moved  from 
estimates  of  virtually  balanced  budgets  in 
fiscal  years  1958-59  to  combined  deficits  of 
•  15  billion.  In  the  process  we  were  forced  to 
raise  the  statutory  debt  limit  twice  in  the 
same  period.  At  the  present  rate.  Federal 
agencies  would  spend  more  than  1400  billion 
in  5  years. 

Contrary  to  general  understanding,  recent 
great  Increases  in  Federal  spending  have  not 
been  for  defense  or  foreign  aid.  The  tre- 
mendous Increases  have  been  for  domestic- 
civilian  programs.  Since  1954  expenditures 
outside  of  defense,  atomic  energy,  and  for- 
eign aid  categories  increased  from  aiSl 
billion  to  $34  billion  estimated  In  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  114.0  bil- 
lion, or  78  percent. 

There  Is  terrific  pressure  in  the  current 
session  of  Congress  for  enactment  of  more 
nonessential  [pending  programs.  Almost 
Invariably  these  new  spending  programs  In- 
volve multiyear  or  permanent  commitments 
for  heavy  spending  In  the  future.  j 

Much  of  the  domestlc-clvUlan  spending  Is 
for  subsidies;  and  by  subsidies  I  mean  nearly 
all  kinds  of  loans,  grants  and  payments  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  special  bene- 
ficiaries. Many  of  these  subsidy  programs 
are  bottomless  pit*  for  Federal  spending  and 
contribute  to  sky-high  InOatlon.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  United  Statw  can 
not  now  pay  Its  bills  except  by  Increasing 
debt  and  Infiatlon.  Revenue  at  present  tax 
rates  does  not  meet  our  commitments. 

Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  is  taking 
approximately  one-tenth  of  all  taies  col- 
lected. Chronic  Infiatlon  has  reduced  the 
purch.'ulng  power  of  our  tnoney  52  percent. 
The  American  dollar  Is  n6w  worth  48  cents 
by  the  1939  Index.  Inflation  destroys  fixed 
Incomes,  provident  Investment,  prudent  busi- 
ness, sound  financing,  national  security,  and 
democratic  government.  More  than  20  years 
of  destructive  Inflation  In  this  country  to 
date  have  led  to  continual  demands  for  in* 
creased  Federal  subsidization.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  now  subsidizing  business.  In- 
dustry, private  finance,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, power,  health,  education.  States, 
localities,  Individuals,  etc. 

By  the  process  of  cheapening  our  money 
and  centralizing  power  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  descended  to  a  level  of 
state  socialism  which  Is  obvious,  if  not 
admitted.  Social  democracy  is  a  subterfuge 
for  sound  government  and  constructive  en- 
terprise. Its  evils  are  historically  docu- 
mented wherever  nations  have  stooped  to  It. 
The  Federal  position  alone  Is  bad  enough, 
but  It  Is  epidemic.  It  has  spread  to  State 
and  local  governments.  It  has  permeated 
our  whole  economy.  It  has  dangerously 
changed  our  attitudes — public  and  private. 

Total  public  expenditures  in  this  coun- 
try—Federal.  SUte.  and  local— thU  ysap  will 
reach  nearly  $150  bUUon.  Fsderal.  SUte, 
and  local  governmsnta  this  year  will  taks 
$130  billion  or  more  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers  In  rsvenue  recelpta  from 
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all  sources.  In  their  aimual  budgets  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  govemmenu  thla  yaar 
wUl  run  deaelts  totiUliv  aiS  to  $30  bOHon. 
Public  debt  Psdersi.  State,  and  loeat-<tds 
year  wUl  approach  $350  bUllon.  Private  debt 
now  rax\»  at  more  than  $i00  bUlkm. 

In  short,  we  have  nearly  a  trtUIOD  ckiUsn 
of  debt  on  our  backs.  Xftat  >gars  Is  beyond 
ordinary  comprehension.  Wbsn  tadtrldiuriie 
become  Insolvent  they  take  bankruptcy  mnd 
dispose  of  their  obligations.  When  govern- 
ments t>ecoine  Insolvent  tlielr  money  be- 
comes worthless  and  they  go  through  a  revo- 
lution wringer.  The  nature  and  process  of 
the  revolutions  may  vary,  but  invariably  the 
form  of  government  is  changed.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  think  free  enterprise  democra- 
cy as  we  have  known  It  could  survive.  I 
concede,  of  course,  the  necessity  for  deficits 
In  extreme  national  emergencies. 

For  the  first  150  years  of  our  history  we 
met  our  emergencies  when  they  arose.  But 
when  they  were  over  we  promptly  restored 
sound  financing,  characterised  by  balanced 
budgets,  and  t>egan  paying  off  tbe  debt.  Un- 
der this  practice,  combined  with  oiu-  wealth 
and  natural  resources,  this  Nation  grtw 
great  In  the  short  span  of  a  century  and  $ 
half.  But  In  our  time  we  have  not  only 
continued  exploitation  of  our  resources:  wa 
have  abandoned  our  traditional  policy  of 
fiscal  soundness.  We  have  sapped  our 
strength  and  undermined  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment with  continual  deficit  spending, 
rising  debt,  and  splraUng  Inflation. 

There  can  t>e  no  doubt  that  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  become  weak  In  the  fun- 
damental requirement  for  fiscal  soundness. 
Effects  of  this  weakness  to  date  are  bearing 
down  heavily  upon  us  In  all  private  and 
public  pursuits.  Privately  they  are  tangible 
In  the  form  of  Inflation.  Publicly  they  are 
manifest  In  Federal  fiscal  frustration  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  situation  will 
continue  to  grow  worse  unless  there  Is  dras- 
tic action  In  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  process  of  central  Islng  power,  tbe 
Federal  Government  Is  usurping  State  and 
local  revenue  sources.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  encouraging  greater  spending  at  all  levels. 
And  through  expanding  paternalism,  great 
segments  of  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
taxpaylng  individuals  are  being  brainwashed 
with  Federal  svibsldy.  States  have  been 
pushed  to  a  point  where  they  are  having  dif- 
ficulty paying  the  bills.  Highway  pro- 
grams are  examples. 

Localities  also  are  running  out  of  funds 
aivd  sources.  They  will  be  in  Washington 
this  week  asking  for  Federal  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  on  federally  owned  real  estate. 
Taxpayers,  caught  In  the  pinch  of  levies 
St  all  levels,  are  driven  to  search  for  tax 
loopholes  and  avoidance,  and  coming  to  Gov- 
ernment with  hands  out  for  paymeiiu  of  all 
kinds.  Once  we  ore  on  this  merry-go-round. 
we  are  riding  an  endless  clrcls. 

On  the  other  side  we  find  States  sacri- 
ficing their  sovereignty  through  Increasing 
efforts  to  push  more  costs  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Public  assisunce  and  uaemploy- 
ment  payments  are  examples.  Looslltlss  are 
sacrificing  their  autonomy  In  tbe  same  way. 
For  Instance,  they  are  now  demanding  that 
the  Washington  Oovertunent  underwrite  the 
bin  for  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  In 
privately  owned,  locally  taxable  districts. 

Individuals,  business,  agriculture,  etc.,  are 
sacrificing  their  traditional  American  Inde- 
pendence for  Federal  subsidy  In  forms  which 
are  legion.  Nearly  40  million  people  will 
receive  direct  payments  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  this  year.  With  their  families 
these  40  million  people  could  reach  a  num- 
ber equivalent  to  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Nearly  $87  billion  Is  out- 
standing St  this  moment  under  so-ealled 
Federal  credit  programs  for  housing,  vster- 
ans,  sgrlciilttire,  commerce,  defense  produc- 
tion. BBaU  business,  etc.  There  are  now  T7 
programs  for  State  and  local  subsidy.    Pay- 


*■  to  Skats  and  local  gorenunents  are 
totaling  $7  billion. 

cf  these  programs  are  not  generaUy 
to  as  subsUUas,  but  they  are  Fed- 
eral payments  to  apodal  beneficiaries  just 
the  same.  There  are  others  under  other 
IHtigrams,  and  called  by  other  names.  There 
are  aooie  that  do  not  meet  the  eye  such  as 
the  postal  deficit,  foreign  trade,  and  devel- 
opment programs.  Government  contracts 
under  which  benellciarles  demand  that  the 
level  of  Federal  expenditures  be  maintained 
or  Increased,  needed  or  not.  Fiscal  frustra- 
tion is  evident  at  every  turn  In  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  debt  Is  the  highest  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  we  are  right  up 
against  the  highest  peacetime  debt  ceiling 
of  all  time.  We  engage  dally  in  deficit 
financing,  and  there  Is  reluctance  in  the 
purchase  of  Government  bonds.  Tax  reve- 
nue is  Insufficient,  but  tax  rates  are  near 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  Cynics 
advocate  asore  inflation  to  produce  more 
revenue,  but  It  Increases  the  cost  of  every- 
thing the  Government  buys. 

The  President  says  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  and  the  ipenders  say  spend  more. 
SometUnes  the  frustration  descends  to  com- 
plete fiscal  Irresponsibility.  In  the  Senate 
during  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  the 
spSnders  say:  "Disregard  the  budget  when 
It  Interferes  with  our  projects;  resort  to  a 
capital  budget  and  hide  tbe  spending;  and 
do  away  with  the  budget.  If  you  Just  spend 
enough   the  revenue   will   Increase." 

T^ls  kind  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  Is  in- 
herent In  eflorts  to  use  the  Federal  budget 
to  turn  the  economy  on  and  off  like  a  spigot. 
Fiscal  Irresponsibility  is  Just  as  Inevitable 
In  efforts  to  use  the  Federal  budget  to  force 
social  reform.  Fiscal  Irresponsibility  Is  at 
Its  worst  when  effort  Is  made  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral budget  as  a  tool  of  the  so-called  Full 
Employment  Act. 

Those  of  us  working  simply  to  achieve 
constructive  reduction  in  Federal  spending 
to  preserve  solvent  government  and  sound 
money  have  our  own  difficulties  with  the 
budget.     But  they  are  of  a  different  kind. 

We  find  billions  to  be  spent  through  back 
doors  and  out  of  unexpended  balances  which 
are  outside  of  annual  appropriation  control. 
We  find  billions  more  to  be  spent  under 
previous  commitments  in  foreign  agree- 
ments, Federal-State  formulas,  contracts 
with  those  dealing  in  Government  purchases, 
and  promises  to  pay  In  scores  of  subsidy 
programs. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures has  Just  completed  a  study  of  the  $77 
billion  expenditure  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1.  It  found 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  $77  billion 
In  expenditures  scheduled  for  fiscal  year 
1960  can  be  effectively  or  practically  rsachtd 
In  appropriation  bills  to  come  before  Con- 
gress in  the  current  session. 

Preservation  of  fiscal  soundness  In  fovsm- 
menu  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
easy.     There  arc  no  short  cuts. 

It  Is  a  grave  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  every 
Qltlcen  of  the  Nation  acting  individually 
and  through  all  orgar.laations  with  which 
he  may  be  affiliated.  It  will  take  constant, 
unrelenting  effort  by  all  of  those  willing  to 
practice  unselfish  patriotism  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  form  of  government. 

I  am  here  tonight  because  I  know  you 
represent  the  kind  of  people  upon  whom  we 
must  rely.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  sol- 
vency of  our  Government  and  the  validity 
of  our  money — in  short,  our  way  of  life — let's 
summariae  what  we  have  to  do  now. 

First.  We  must  support  the  President  In 
his  oflorts  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures. 
Zf  he  Is  forced  to  veto  approprisMon  or  other 
MgUlatlon  authorizing  expenditures,  the 
nssd  for  our  support  will  be  even  greater. 


Second.  We  must  oppose  all  new  legisla- 
tion for  nonessential  Federal  spending  with 
all  means  at  our  disposal  at  all  stages  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Third.  We  must  constantly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  hold  down  Fedo-al  spending  under 
administrative  control  of  P^ederal  agencies. 
Including  spending  out  of  balances  in  prior 
appropriations. 

Fourth.  We  must  support  all  current  pro- 
posals to  recapture  congressional  control 
over  the  annual  rate  of  Federal  spending. 

Ptfth.  We  must  constantly  urge  State  gov- 
ernments, local  governments,  organizations 
representing  segments  of  the  population 
such  as  business,  labor,  agriculture,  veterans. 
etc..  and  individuals  themselves  to  reduce 
demands  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  elim- 
inate abuses  in  Federal  programs  in  which 
they  are  Involved. 

Sixth.  We  must  constantly  demand  that 
the  Federal  Government  withdraw  from  pro- 
grams which  usurp  State  sovereignty,  local 
autonomy,    and    individual    independence. 

Seventh.  We  must  constantly  demand 
that  the  Federal  Government,  In  withdraw- 
ing to  its  constitutional  sphere,  return  to 
other  levels  of  government  the  sources  of 
revenue  It  has  usurped. 

The  Federal  Government  now  owns  more 
than  455  million  acres  of  land  In  the  United 
States.  This  Is  nearly  25  percent  of  our  na- 
tional confines.  The  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Eteduction  of  Noneesential 
Federal  Expenditures  has  just  been  ordered 
to  make  a  survey  of  Federal  property  which 
should  be  returned  to  local  tax  rolls.  Your 
State  organizations  could  be  extremely  help- 
ful In  this  matter.  If  you  can  ferret  out 
idle  Federal  areas  which  could  be  developed 
as  taxable  property,  please  let  us  know.  We 
should  like  to  work  »ith  you  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

With  respect  to  Federal  payments  to 
States,  localities,  business.  Individuals,  etc., 
the  Joint  committee  staff  has  started  also  a 
study  of  Federal  subsidies.  Here  again  you 
could  be  extremely  helpful.  If  through  your 
S'^ate  organizations,  you  could  bring  Influ- 
ence to  bear  on  State  and  local  governments, 
and  organizations  representing  Individuals, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Federal  subsidies  are  ugly 
words  to  many  people.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  committee  study  will  treat  the 
subject  In  Its  broadest  definition.  Reduc- 
tion In  the  cost  of  these  programs  can  be 
accomplished  by  tightening  up  at  the 
source— by  elimination  of  abuses. 

As  you  know.  Congressmen  SMrrK  and 
Cannon,  and  Senator  THrRtiOND  and  I.  and 
others,  have  Introduced  resolutions  designed 
to  recapture  congressional  control  over  the 
annual  rate  of  Federal  spending.  Your  sup- 
port of  these  measures  will  be  helpful. 

The  President  is  asking  you  to  support 
his  efforts  to  hold  down  Federal  speiuUng. 
I  know  you  will  comply.    I  join  you. 

Beyond  this,  I  think  you  believe  that.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  debt  we  are  carrying, 
a  balanced  budget  Is  not  enough.  We  need 
a  substantial  surplus.  We  would  be  far 
safer  If,  In  the  coming  year.  Federal  expendi- 
tures were  held  below  $72  billion.  Such  a 
figure  would  allow  for  a  reasonably  good  re- 
covery from  last  year's  decline  in  receipts. 
It  would  offer  relief  from  excessive  deficit 
spending.  It  would  require  some  slow-down 
In  the  rapid  rise  in  domestic  civilian  expen- 
ditures. But  you  are  forewarned  that  such 
a  reduction  in  the  coming  year  would  re- 
quire more  than  action  on  current  appro- 
priation bills  alone. 

Some  reductions  applying  to  fiscal  year 
1060  can  be  made  In  the  forthcoming  ap- 
propriation bills.  But  for  other  reductions, 
such  as  those  In  expenditures  from  balances 
in  appropriations  enacted  In  prior  years,  we 
must  rely  on  the  President.  For  still  other 
reductions  In  such  expenditures  as  public 
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•Mlatance  and  urban  renewal,  we  miiat  urge 
State  and  local  goTemmenta  to  bold  down 
demands. 

And.  finally,  there  must  be  cooperation  by 
business  wltb  Government  In  tightening  up 
policies  with  respect  to  subsidies  and  more 
eOlclent  performance  on  contracts:  and  those 
on  Oovernment  subsidy  and  payment  rolls 
miut  be  urged  to  eliminate  abuses  In  the 
programs.  That  Is  a  large  order,  but 
realistically  I  do  not  look  for  substantial 
reductions  until  those  participating  In  the 
high  cost  of  Oovernment  begin  to  cooperate 
with  unselfish  patriotism.  Organizations 
such  as  yours  could  render  no  greater  serv- 
ice than  to  take  the  lead  In  such  a  crusade. 
Personally  I  shall  support  the  President's 
effort  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  best  Interests  of 
this  Nation  and  our  allies  would  be  served 
tf  the  $77  billion  expenditure  estimate  for 


the  coming  fiscal  year  wer*  r«duoed  by  (6 

to  $6  billion  or  between  7  and  8  percent. 
I  know  this  could  be  accomplished  without 
the  Impairment  of  a  single  essential  func- 
tion. Prom  long  experience  I  know  public 
demand  could  force  such  reductions. 

The  voice  of  the  people  of  this  country,  if 
It  Is  loud  enough,  will  overcome  selfish  and 
highly  organized  minorities  and  will  prevail. 
This  Is  the  great  virtue  of  our  constitutional 
democracy  as  contrasted  with  dictatorship. 
So  the  Job  Is  up  to  you  and  me  and  every 
other  citizen. 

We  must  remember  that  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  democracy  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  people  support  the  Oovernment:  It  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Oovernment  to  sup- 
port the  people. 

The  national  Interest  must  come  ahead  of 
private  gain.  To  achieve  our  objective  there 
must  be  sacrifice  all  down  the  line. 
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(By  David  Lawrence) 

A      WAUtlNQ      To      ClTKB      SrXNDINO— SKNATOR 

Btro     Is     PaAiszD     roa     UmuNO     Drastic 

Action  To  Avert  Insolvrnct 

If  you're  one  of  the  spenders  In  Congress 
and  you  ridicule  the  Idea  of  a  balanced 
budget,  you  get  plenty  of  attention.  But  If 
you're  a  saver  and  want  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  from  being  forced  down  to  a  value 
Of  10  cents,  then  you're  old  fashioned  and 
not  In  tune  with  the  times. 

Senator  Harrt  Btrd  of  Virginia  happens 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mute. He  also  happens  to  be  a  member  of 
the  E>emocratlc  Party,  so  many  of  whose 
members  are  trying  to  make  a  virtue  of  big- 
ger and  bigger  spending  by  Oovernment. 
Yet.  when  he  spoke  Tuesday  night  at  the 
National  Taxpayers  Conference  here,  his 
words  got  scant  attention. 

"Contrary  to  general  understanding,"  said 
Senator  Byrd,  "recent  great  Increases  In  Fed- 
eral spending  have  not  been  for  defense  or 
foreign  aid.  The  tremendous  Increases  have 
been   for  domestic-civilian   programs." 

This  alone  seems  to  be  a  worthwhile  piece 
of  news.  For.  In  the  speeches  emanating 
from   Capitol   HUl.  President  Elsenhower   Is 


repeatedly  being  accused  of  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  the  expense  of  national 
defense  In  the  battle  against  Communists. 
The  purpose  of  the  crusade  for  more  spend- 
ing Is  of  course,  to  break  the  faith  of  the 
public  In  budget  balancing  by  using  defense 
as  an  excuse,  so  that  all  aorU  of  subsidies 
and  grants  can  be  made  In  the  guise  of 
social  reform.    The  Virginia  Senator  says: 

"Since  1964,  expenditures  outside  of  de- 
fense, atomic  energy  and  foreign  aid  cate- 
gories Increased  from  »19.1  billion  to  $34 
billion  estimated  In  the  current  year. 

"This  Is  an  Increase  of  $14.9  billion,  or  78 
percent.  There  Is  terrific  pressure  In  the 
current  session  of  Congress  for  enactment 
of  more  nonessential  spending  programs. 
Almost  Invariably  these  new  spending  pro- 
grams Involve  multlyear  or  permanent  com- 
mitments for  heavy  spending  In  the  future. 

"Much  of  the  domestic-civilian  spending 
Is  for  subsidies — and  by  subsidies  I  mean 
nearly  all  kinds  of  loans,  grants  and  pay- 
ments out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  special 
beneficiaries.  Many  of  these  subsidy  pro- 
grams are  bottomless  pits  for  Federal  spend- 
ing and  contribute  to  sky-high  Inflation. 

"The  Federal  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  cannot  now  pay  Its  bills  except  by 
Increasing  debt  and  Inflation.     Revenue  at 


present  tax  rstas  doss  not  meet  our  commit- 
ments. 

"Interest  on  ths  Federal  debt  Is  taking 
approximately  one-tenth  of  all  taxes  col- 
lected 

"Chronic  Inflation  has  reduced  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  money  62  percent. 
The  American  dollar  Is  now  worth  48  cents 
by  the  1939  Index. 

"Inflation  destro3r8  fixed  Incomes,  provi- 
dent Investment,  prudent  business,  sound 
financing,  national  security,  and  democratic 
government. 

"More  than  20  years  of  destructive  Infla- 
tion In  this  country  to  date  have  led  to 
continual  demands  for  Increased  Federal 
subsidization. 

"The  Federal  Oovernment  Is  now  subsidis- 
ing business.  Industry,  private  finance,  agri- 
culture, transportation,  power,  health,  edu- 
cation. States,  localities.  Individuals,  etc. 

"By  the  process  of  cheapening  our  monty 
and  osntrallslng  power  in  the  FMleral  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  descended  to  a  level  of 
sute  socialism  which  Is  obvious.  If  not  ad- 
mtttsd 

"Soctftl  dtmooraoy  ta  a  aubUrfugt  (or 
sound  government  and  constructive  entsr- 
prise.  lu  evils  are  htstorloally  dooumsntsd 
whsrsvsr  nations  have  stooped  to  It. 

"When  individuals  bsoomt  liMolvtnt.  thsy 
take  bankruptcy  and  dlapoM  of  thtlr  obU* 
gatlons. 

"When  governmenu  t>eoome  Insolvsnt. 
their  money  becomes  worthless  and  tbty  go 
throufh  a  revolution  wrlncar. 

"Ths  nature  and  process  of  the  revolu* 
tlons  may  vary,  but  Invariably  the  form  of 
government  Is  changed.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  think  free  enterprise  denaocracy  m  we 
have  known  it  could  lurvlve." 

Senator  Btrb  said  he  conoedee  the  neeee* 
sity  for  defielta  In  extreme  emergencies,  but 
that  in  lu  ftret  160  years  Amertcs  met  her 
emergencies  snd  then  promptly  restored 
sound  financing,  she  balanced  the  budget, 
and  began  paying  off  debt.  He  points  out 
that  nearly  40  million  persons  are  getUng 
direct  paymenu  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
this  year  and  that,  with  their  families,  thU 
could  reach  a  number  equal  to  half  the 
populaUon  of  the  United  States.  He  ap- 
peals to  his  colleaguee  In  Congress  to  stop 
the  spending.  He  says  "cynics  advocate 
more  Inflation  to  produce  more  revenue,  but 
It  Increases  the  cost  of  everything  the  Oov- 
ernment buys."    The  Virginia  Senator  adds: 

"The  situation  will  conUnue  to  grow  worse 
unless  there  Is  drastic  action  In  the  Immedi- 
ate future." 

This  plea  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee — who.  though  a  Demo- 
crat, supports  the  President's  efforts  to  ImU- 
ance  the  budget— Is  significant   news. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  19.  1968 1 

Oct  Orr  Uncxi  Sam's  Back 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

Senator  Harrt  F.  Btrd.  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, has  Issued  a  call  for  Americans  to 
get  off  Uncle  Sam's  t>ack  and  save  our  pres- 
ent democratic  form  of  government.  The 
Virginia  Democrat  has  produced  an  alarming 
array  of  figures  and  facts,  which  show  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  being  rapidly 
shoved  Into  a  state  of  Insolvency.  He  shows, 
too.  that  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  people  and  their  businesses  are  doing 
their  share  to  bring  about  an  Intolerable  fi- 
nancial situation,  cheapening  the  dollar  and 
causing  more  and  more  Infiatlon.  Address- 
ing the  National  Taxpayers  Conference 
Tuesday  the  Senator  warned : 

"When  governments  become  Insolvent, 
their  money  becomes  worthless  and  they 
go  through  a  revolution  wringer.  The 
nature  and  process  of  the  revolutions  may 
vary,  but  Invariably  the  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  changed.     There  Is  no  reason  to  be- 


lieve that  our  free-enterprise  denMxracy  as 

we  have  known  It  could  snrrlve." 

Senator  Btrs  also  said:  "By  the  process  of 
cheapening  our  money  (the  dollar  Is  now 
worth  48  cents  by  the  1939  Index)  and  cen- 
tralizing power  In  the  Federal  Government, 
we  have  descended  to  a  level  of  state  social- 
ism which  Is  obvious.  If  not  admitted." 

In  support  of  this  contention,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  now 
subsidizing  business.  Industry,  private  fi- 
nance, agriculture,  transportation,  power, 
health,  education.  SUtes  and  localities. 

TIIREX    HTTNDREO     AND    ITJTT    BILLION    DOLLARS 
PUBLIC    DEBT 

The  Senator  said  that  total  public  ex- 
penditures In  this  country — Federal,  State. 
and  local — will  reach  the  stnggcrlng  total  of 
$150  billion  this  year,  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment spending  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  total.  He  predicted  that  deficit  spend- 
ing of  the  governments  will  total  |16  to  $20 
billion  In  the  same  period,  and  that  public 
debt  will  approach  $3&0  billion.  Private 
debt,  he  said,  now  runs  at  more  than  ISOO 
billion. 

The  Virginia  Senator  did  not  mines  words 
In  speaking  ak>out  the  spenders  In  his  party 
In  Ooogress  who  are  eeeklng— and  appar- 
ently acconipUshing  their  end— to  upeet 
PreMldent  Bliriiliower'B  precnrluu.ity  bnlanoed 
$77  billion  Federal  budget.  He  accused  them 
of  cynicism  and  worse  In  their  pru|>uMUs  tu 
spend  the  country  out  of  debt.  Instead, 
Senator  Byrd  urged  that  tht  Democratic* 
controlled  Congress  and  the  President  com- 
bine to  cut  the  Federal  budget  by  some 
$8  blUloit  or  $0  bllltoa  below  $77  bllUun.  He 
liMlaied  that  svich  outs  cuuld  be  made  In 
Federal  tpendlng  for  the  next  nicul  year 
without  impairing  any  of  the  essential  Oov- 
ernment servlees  to  the  people. 

Senator  Byrd's  economic  philosophy  dif- 
fers radically  from  that  of  the  free  tiieudpri 
In  Congress  and  from  that  of  the  Dontocratio 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  More  and  more.  It  ap- 
pears oeruin  that  the  Issue  of  flscal  respon- 
sibility In  Oovernruent  wUl  go  Into  the 
national  political  cainpalsu  next  year,  And 
the  Democratic  Cungreaa  can  and  apparently 
is  t>ent  on  making  It  an  issue.  Senator 
Byrd  turns  up  the  situation  this  way: 

"The  President  says  balance  the  budget 
and  the  spenders  say  »|)end  more.  Some- 
times the  frustration  descends  to  complete 
fiscal  Irresponsibility.  In  the  Senate  during 
recent  weeka  we  have  heard  the  spenders 
say;  Dlvegard  the  budget  when  It  Inter- 
feres with  our  projects;  revert  to  a  capital 
budget  and  hide  the  spending:  do  away  with 
the  budget — if  you  Just  spend  enough,  the 
revenue  I  of  the  Oovernment)  will  increase." 

PROPOSXO  BTSPS 

The  only  way  to  halt  our  march  along  the 
road  to  financial  ruin.  In  Senator  Btrd's 
opinion,  is  for  public  opinion  to  exert  Itself 
In  opposition  to  this  ever-Increasing  demand 
for  bigger  and  bigger  Government  expendi- 
tures. The  first  step,  the  Senator  said,  is  to 
support  President  Eisenhower  In  his  battle 
for  a  balanced  budget.  Other  steps  he  out- 
lined are  opposition  to  all  new  legislation  for 
nonessential  Federal  spending,  pressure  on 
the  President  to  hold  down  spending  under 
administrative  control  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  pressure  on  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, on  business  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, on  agriculture  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  on  individuals  themselves  to  re- 
duce their  demands  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Senator  Btrd  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  recent 
great  Increases  in  Federal  spending  have  not 
bsen  for  defense  but  for  domestic  civilian 
programs  sometimes  called  "social  programs." 
To  prove  his  point,  Senator  Btud  said  that 
expendltores  outside  defense,  atomic  energy 
and  foreign  aid,  since  1954,  Increased  from 
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$19.1  bllMon  to  $34  bUUoa  estimated  In  the 
current  year. 

The  Senator's  voice  has  been  raised 
against  huge  Oovernment  spending — deficit 
spending — for  (nore  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  With  the  Federal  debt  approach- 
ing the  $300  billion  mark.  It  Is  time  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  should  listen. 


KEEPING  PERSPECTIVE  AND  PAIR 
ATTITUDES  ON  THE  QUESTION 
OF  NEPOTISM  IN  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  followed  the  excitement  over  nepo- 
tism In  Congress.  I  think  it  is  certainly 
sound  that  the  public  know  who  are  on 
public  payrolls,  I  would  support  a  reso- 
lution providing  that  Senate  pfiyrolla  be 
open  to  the  press  and  the  public. 

However,  Mr.  President,  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  Conuress  employs  a  relative.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  relative  Is  In- 
competent or  undeservlni  of  such  em- 
ployment. We  all  know  that  many 
famous  and  outstanding  Memb«ra  of 
Contress  have  hired  their  relaUves— for 
example.  Senator  Han*y  8.  Truman, 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandcnberg.  Senator 
Irvlnn  M.  Ives.  Speaker  John  N,  Garner, 
and  many  others. 

No  relative  serves  on  my  payroll,  al- 
though my  wife  performs  many  valuable 
jiervlco,i  at  my  Senate  offices.  Yet  I 
would  never  crltlclEe  a  Senator  because 
he  chose  to  hire  a  relative,  If  the  rela- 
tive were  without  merit,  that  would  be 
dtlTerent.  But  it  never  follows  that  a 
relative  is.  per  se.  underservlng  of  being 
on  a  payroll. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  editorials 
I  ewr  have  read  on  the  whole  question 
of  nepotism  was  published  on  March  18. 
1959,  In  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal.  In 
my  home  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.  The 
editorial  seta  the  issue  in  perspective, 
and  points  out  that  many  sons  of  cor- 
poration presidents  become  vice  presi- 
dents and  the  stockholders  foot  the  bill. 
So  let  us  be  fair  when  we  consider  the 
nepotism  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  able  editorial  from  the 
Oregon  Journal  be  published  in  the  body 
of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Keep  Perspective  on  Nepotism 

Like  congressional  Junkets,  congressional 
nepotism  Is  a  favorite  target  for  critics. 
And  like  Junkets,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  practice  so  long  as  it  does  not  get 
out  of  hand  and  so  long  as  the  public  gets 
its  moneys  worth. 

The  term  "nepotism"  has  taken  on  un- 
pleasant connotations,  much  like  the  term 
"politician" — a  development  which  isn't  al- 
together fair  to  those  who  practice  it. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  might  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  nepotism  run  rampant. 
Wives  in  great  numbers  show  up  on  the 
State  payroll  as  secretaries  to  their  senator 
or  representative  husbands.  There  have 
been  times  when  a  particular  wife  couldn't 
distinguish  a  page  of  Gregg  pothooks  from 
a  page  of  braille,  and  occupied  the  secre- 
tarial seat  on  house  or  senate  floor  only  on 
occasions  of  great  moment  when  seating 
space  was  at  a  premium. 


No  one  has  raised  great  objection  to  this, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  wife  who  actually 
works.  We  pay  our  legislators  a  pittance. 
we  deny  them  any  living  expenses  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  wife  has  to  go  to  work  If  a 
legislator  is  even  to  come  close  to  breaking 
even. 

And  Federal  Senators  and  Representatives 
even  at  $22,500  a  year,  find  the  Job  is  not  ex- 
actly a  money-making  proposlUon.  The  cri- 
terion should  be  not  whether  the  congres- 
sional employee  is  or  is  not  a  relative,  but 
whether  he  or  she  Is  doing  a  Job  commensu- 
rate with  the  salary. 

When  the  spotlight  swings  to  the  payroll 
In  a  Congressman's  ofllce.  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  the  Innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  will 
get  hurt. 

For  example,  the  Associated  Press  pub- 
lished a  list  of  Representatives  who  had  per- 
sons with  the  same  or  similar  family  name 
on  their  January  payroll. 

This  brought  cries  from  the  Smiths,  the 
Browns,  and  the  Joneses.  Frank  Smith 
(Democrat,  Mississippi),  for  example,  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  "raise  one  voice  in 
opposition  to  this  great  self-righteous  cru- 
sade which  the  press  of  the  country  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  conduct  against  the 
House  of  RepreeenuUves  •  •  •  concerning 
relatlvea  and  alleged  relatlvea  on  tht  payroll," 

The  Repreeenuuve  from  lilaai«$lppi  went 
on  to  say  he  would  be  glad  to  claim  kinship 
wlU>  all  the  Smiths  in  the  country  but 
could  not  and  Uint  the  young  woman  In  his 
omoa,  who$$  aurname  la  Smith,  unfortu* 
nately  U  not  a  relaUve. 

And  so  It  goes.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
abuses  In  this  field  as  tbere  are  in  the  mat- 
ter of  congreeslonal  Junketa  and  the  oooa- 
alonal  glare  of  publicity  probably  has  a  aalu* 
ury  effect.  But  let's  keep  our  perspeeUve, 
and  for  thoae  who  wotUd  throw  stones  at  all 
pvtblic  uflloeholdera,  let's  not  forget  that  pri- 
vate busluees  has  lu  favorite  eons  who  be- 
come vice  prealdenu  overnight,  and  the 
stockholders  foot  the  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  O.  BAKER 
FOR  PURTHERINO  PASSAGE  OP 
HAWAIIAN  STATEHOOD  BILL 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  being  very  appreciative 
of  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress, has  adopted  House  Resolution  100. 
entitled  "Resolution  Extending  to  Rob- 
ert G.  Baker  Warmest  'Mahalo  Nui  Loa* 
and  Aloha'  for  His  Interest  and  Activi- 
ties in  Behalf  of  Statehood  for  Hawaii." 

I  should  lik2  to  read  two  paragraphs  of 
this  admirable  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Robert  O.  Baker,  often  referred 
to  as  the  third  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Is  secreUuTT  to  the  majority  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Congreas  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
such  Is  the  right-hand  man  for  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  Hon.  Ltnsom  B.  John- 
son; and 

Whereas  Rol>ert  G.  Baker  has  favored  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State,  and  has 
actively  pushed  for  statehood  and  used  his 
prestige  and  Infiuence  with  the  jilembers 
of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  his  activities  on  behalf  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  have  very  materially  as- 
sisted the  passage  of  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bill:     Now,  therefore,  be  It 

iZe3oIt>ed — 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  admirable  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks; and  I  should  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  say  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
feel  no  less  appreciative  to  Mr.  Baker  for 
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his  services  last  year  in  behalf  of  state- 
hood for  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  100 
Resolution    extending    to    Robert    O.    Baker 

warmest    "mahalo    nul   lea"    and    "aloha" 

for  his   Interest   and  activities  In   behalf 

of  statehood  for  Hawaii 

Whereas  Robert  O.  Baker,  often  referred 
to  as  the  third  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, U  secretary  to  the  majority  In  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  Is  the  right-hand  nian  for  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Hon.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson;  and 

Whereas  Robert  O.  Baker  has  favored  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State,  and  has 
actively  pushed  for  statehood  and  used  his 
prestige  and  Influence  with  the  Members  of 
the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  his  activities  on  behalf  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  have  very  materially  assisted 
the  passage  of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  hereby  extends  to  Robert 
O.  Baker  Its  warmest  "mahalo  nul  loa"  and 
"aloha"  for  his  Interest  and  activities  In  be- 
half of  sUtehood  for  Hawaii;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  John  A. 
BuBNS,  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii, 
be  requested  to  personally  present  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  this  resolution  to  Robert  O. 
Baker:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  to  accomplish  this  pur* 
pose,  two  certlfled  copies  of  this  rssolutlon 
be    forwarded    to    the    Honorable    John    A. 

BUBNB. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  house 
resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  of  the  30th  L«gls<- 
Utur*  of  the  Ttrrltory  of  Hawaii. 

Blmkb  F.  Cravalho, 
Speaker,  House  of  Represcntatit>es. 
Herman  T.  P.  Lum. 
Clerfc,  House  of  Representatives. 


INVITATION  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  AD- 
DRESS A  JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE 
CONGRESS  ANNUALLY— INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  invite  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  to  address  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress  annually. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
to  provide  a  simple  and  direct  method 
whereby  the  head  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  can  report  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  word  "invite"  is  specifically  used, 
because  there  is  nothing  mandatory  in 
the  resolution.  If  the  Chief  Justice  felt 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  report  for 
any  particular  year,  he  could  decline 
the  invitation. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  William  P.  Rog- 
ers, has  declared  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
Judiciary  would  be  through  such  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress. 

An  annual  address  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice would  provide  a  bridge  between 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary,    The  Chief 


Justice  could  advise  Congress  of  any 
needed  legislation  affecting  the  courts 
and  the  Judicial  function  which  he 
might  want  it  to  consider.  He  might 
also  wish,  at  that  time,  to  review  in 
brief  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court 
during  the  preceding  period,  possibly 
explaining  some  of  the  important  deci- 
sions. An  authoritative  explanation  as 
to  what  the  Supreme  Court  is  doing  on 
the  frontiers  of  constitutional  law  from 
time  to  time,  especially  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  recent  controversial  deci- 
sions of  the  Court,  could  prove  ex- 
tremely helpful  both  to  the  Court  and 
to  Congress. 

Finally,  the  Chief  Justice  might  see 
fit  to  give  Congress  the  benefit  of  some 
of  his  longer  range  observations  and 
experiences.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  possess  the  permanency  of 
tenure  of  the  Chief  Justice.  He  holds 
an  office  and  speaks  for  an  institution 
which  maintains  its  continuity  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  politics.  I  believe 
it  would  be  greatly  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  have  his  observations  and  sug- 
gestions formally  and  publicly  made, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress, 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rccord  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8. J.  Res.  80)  to 
invite  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  address  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress annually,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kkat- 
iNo.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRO.  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  tlie  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  Congress,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  Invited  to  address 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  and 
related  matters.  Upon  his  acceptance  of 
the  Invitation,  a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
convened  to  hear  his  address  at  a  suitable 
time  after  the  delivery  by  the  President  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjoiu-n  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  24,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  23, 1959: 

In  thx  Auct 

The  following- named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired   list  In  the  grade  indicated 


under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  8902 : 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Maxwell  Davenport  Taylor.  014898, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general] 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3902  : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  James  Dunne  O'Connell.  014065. 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general! 
U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navt 
Rear  Adm.  Ralph  K.  Jameb.  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  t«rm  of  4  years. 
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CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  March  23, 1959: 

U.S.  TAKirr  Commission 
J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  US.  Tariff  Commission, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
le,  1982. 


«■» 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  M.\RCH  23,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland.  Jr..  pastor, 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church. 
Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

The  Psalmist  has  said.  Psalms  27:  14; 
Wait  on  the  Lord:  he  of  good  courage, 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart. 

Heavenly  Father.  God.  we  know  Thou 
art  soUcltoi^  about  the  affairs  of  thl« 
great  Nation.  Because  of  this  we  know 
Thou  art  concerned  about  every  law  that 
is  made  by  this  great  body. 

Because  Thou  art  Lord  of  Lords  and 
King  of  Kings  teach  us  patience.  So 
many  times  when  we  endeavor  to  make 
momentous  decisions  we  eliminate  from 
our  thinking  divine  guidance.  In  our 
eagerness  to  come  to  a  conclusion  we 
fail  to  wait  on  the  Lord. 

Dear  God.  as  decisions  are  made  In 
this  great  body,  discipline  and  increase 
the  faith  of  Thy  children  by  directing 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  entreat  them  to  wait 
on  the  Lord. 

This  petition  we  make  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, March  20,  1959.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


INDUSTRIAL 
OF      ESTAB- 


INVESTIGATION  OF 
MOVEMENTS  OUT 
LISHED  AREAS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  House  resolu- 
tion designed  to  create  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  to  investigate  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  movement  of  Industries 
out  of  well-established  industrial  loca- 
tions, and  also  the  hardsiiip  that  is 
caused  as  a  result  of  these  movements. 

No  problem,  with  the  exception  of 
strengtliening  our  national  defense,  is 
more  urgent  on  the  agenda  of  this  86th 
Congress  than  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. We  have  authorized  an  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  we  will  soon  be  debating 
the  provisions  of  the  distressed  areas 
bill.  But  much  of  the  unemployment 
to  which  these  measures  are  addressed 
has  been  caused  by  the  gradual  shift 
of  established  industries  out  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  into  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  reasons 
for  these  movements,  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  my  State  of  New  York 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  industrial 
Northeast.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  our  States  do  not  possess  a  "favor- 
able business  climate,"  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  move.  Other  people 
have  other  explanations.  But  so  far. 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  careful  sdenUflc  study 
of  the  real  causes  of  theae  shifts  and 
of  the  tremendous  hardship  which  they 
create  has  ever  been  mtide. 

How  can  we  intelligently  provide  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  problem  un- 
less we  make  .lome  thorough  study  of 
the  causes  of  these  movements? 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  resolution 
as  a  necessary  palt  of  the  legislative 
package  dealing  with  unemployment 
which  this  Congress  haf  a  responsibility 
to  adopt.  Let  us  get  this  serious  prob- 
lem out  Into  the  open  once  and  for  all. 
so  that  we  may  know  exactly  what  steps 
to  take  to  correct  It. 


PUBUC  FACILITY  LOAN   PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  would  expand 
the  public  facility  loan  program  of  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
This  bill  would  authorize  up  to  $1  billion 
of  direct  Federal  Government  loans  to 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  proj- 
ects, public  and  nonprofit  hospitals,  and 
public  nursing  homes.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  Is  earmarked  for 
cities  of  35,000  population  or  less.  This 
program  is  linked  to  the  local  health 
and  employment  needs.  It  will  also 
strengthen  the  existing  program  for 
pollution  control  of  our  waters. 

We  cannot  In  good  conscience  continue 
to  be  apathetic  or  Indifferent  toward  the 


great  need  for  the  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  the  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities of  our  cities  and  towns. 


COMMITTEE   ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  PROGRAM  FOR  DIS- 
COVERY OF  MINERAL  RE- 
SERVES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  -United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  prescribed  by 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  21,  1958. 
entitled  "To  provide  a  program  for  me 
discovery  ot  the  mineral  reserves  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Its  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions by  encouraging  exploration  for 
minerals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

DWIGHT  D.  ErSENHOWn. 

Thi  Whitc  Housi.  March  23,  19S9. 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30.  1958— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  *^ith  the  provisions  of 
Section  10(b)  (4)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  approved  June  24. 1937,  and  of 
section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  approved  June  25. 
1938.  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress,  the  report  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  WHrrE  House,  March  23.  1959. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1958 — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 


read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  307,  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12,  1934, 1  transmit 
herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  the  report  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1958. 

DwiGHT  D.   ElSENHOWEI. 

The  White  House,  March  23.  1959. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTABLISHMENT  AND  EXISTENCE 
OP  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  109)  extending  the 
felicitations  of  the  Congress  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Whereas  July  a.  1M9.  marks  th«  100th 
anniversary  of  the  exlsteno*  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetu:  and 

Whereas  the  open  and  Impartial  admlnta- 
tratlon  of  Justice  U  the  firmMt  bulwark  of 
a  free  society:  and 

Whereas  the  Superior  Court  of  MatM- 
ehusetu.  throughout  Its  long  and  distin- 
guished history,  has  funcUoned  In  harmony 
with  the  highest  Ideals  ol  American  Judicial 
procedure:  and 

Whereas,  in  these  CTltlcal  times,  when 
Justice  Is  made  a  mockery  In  so  much  of  the 
world.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
we  In  America  cherish  and  preserve  our  legal 
heritage :  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  and  existence  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  expresses  the 
appreciation  of  the  American  people  for  Its 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  never-ending 
struggle  to  achieve  the  ideal  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRADE  PAIR  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5508)  to 
provide  for  the  free  importation  of  arti- 
cles for  exhibition  at  fairs,  exhibitions, 
or  expositions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  some  Idea  of  the  contents  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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As  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
will  recall,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  in  the  past  had  before  It  a 
number  of  individual  bills  designed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  free  Importation  of  articles  for  ex- 
hibition or  use  at  trade  fairs  in  the 
United  States.  As  an  example,  in  the 
85th  Congress  we  enacted  into  law  nine 
such  bills.  This  is  a  general  bill  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  to  pass  these  individ- 
ual bills  providing  for  the  free  importa- 
tion for  use  at  each  of  the  trade  fairs 
and  exhibits  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question?  Does  the  bill 
provide  for  the  Importation  of  certain 
things  to  be  used  in  construction? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  particular  com- 
modity; it  limits  the  use  of  these  com- 
modities to  these  trade  fairs  or  exhibi- 
tions. In  the  event  any  of  these  articles 
should  subsequently  be  offered  for  sale 
then  the  import  taxes  would  apply. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
BccnoN  1.  Short  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Fair 
Act  of  1969". 

8«c.  a.  Designation  of  fairs. 

(a)  In  General.— When  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  satisfied  that  the  public  Inter- 
est in  promoting  trade  will  be  served  by  al- 
lowance of  the  privileges  provided  for  In  this 
Act  to  any  fair  to  be  held  In  the  United 
States,  he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  designating  (1)  the  name  of 
the  fair.  (2)  the  place  where  the  fair  will  be 
held.  (3)  the  date  when  the  fair  will  open 
•nd  the  date  when  It  will  close,  and  (4)  the 
name  of  the  operator  of  the  fair. 

(b)  DEFTNrnoNs. — Ptor  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  The  term  "fair"  means  any  fair,  exhi- 
bition, or  exposition  designed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  The  term  "closing  date"  In  the  case 
of  any  fair  means  the  date  designated  pxir- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  as  the  date  when 
the  fair  will  cloee.  or  (If  earlier)  the  date  on 
which  such  fair  actually  closes. 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Entry  of  articles  for  fairs. 

Any  article  Imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States — 

(1)  which  Is  In  continuous  customs  cus- 
tody, covered  by  a  customs  exhibition  bond, 
or  In  a  foreign  trade  zone,  and 

(2)  on  which  no  duty  or  Internal  revenue 
tax  has  been  paid. 

may.  without  payment  of  any  duty  or  In- 
ternal-revenue tax.  be  entered  under  bond 
imder  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
bition at  a  fair,  or  for  use  In  constructing. 
IngtalUng.  or  maintaining  foreign  exhibits 
at  a  fair. 

Sec.  4.  Disposition  of  articles  entered  for 
fairs. 
( a )  Ent«t  Undeh  Oeneral  Cttstoms  Laws, 
*:tc. — At  any  time  before,  or  within  8  months 
after,  the  closing  date  of  any  fair,  any  article 
entered   for  such  fair  under  section  3  may 


be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  within,  or 
may  be  removed  from,  the  area  of  such  fair. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  only  If,  before 
such  disposition  or  rsmoval — 

(1)  the  article,  after  the  entry  for  such 
fair  under  section  3.  has  been  entered  under 
any  provision  of  the  customs  laws,  and 

(2)  any  applicable  duties  and  Internal 
revenue  taxes  are  paid  on  such  article  In  Its 
condition  and  quantity,  and  at  the  rate  In 
effect,  at  the  time  of  such  entry  as  If  such 
article  were  imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  such  entry. 

(b)  DisposmoN  Wn-HOUT  Payment  or 
DuTT. — At  any  time  before,  or  within  3 
months  after,  the  closing  date  of  any  fair, 
any  article  entered  for  such  fair  under  sec- 
tion 3  may,  without  the  payment  of  any 
duties  or  Internal  revenue  taxes,  be — 

(1)  exported. 

(2)  transferred  from  such  fair  to  other 
customs  cxistody  status  or  to  a  foreign-trade 
zone. 

(3)  destroyed,  or 

(4)  abandoned  to  the  Government. 

(c)  Mandatort  Abandonment  to  Oovein- 
**«»"■• — If  any  article  entered  under  section 
3  Is  still  In  ctistoms  custody,  under  such  en- 
try, at  the  expiration  of  3  months  after  the 
closing  date  of  the  fair  for  which  it  was 
entered,  such  article  shall  thereupon  be 
regarded  as  an  article  abandoned  to  the 
Government  and  shall  be  subject  to  sale  or 
destruction  of  the  article  and  disposition  of 
the  proceeds  of  sale  in  the  manner  provided 
for  In  sections  491,  492,  and  493  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1830.  roi  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  duties  or  internal-revenue  taxes  on  the 
article  shall  be  computed  on  the  twsls  of  Its 
condition  and  quantity  at  the  time  It  be- 
comes subject  to  sale. 

(d)  Period  roa  Performance  or  Certain 
Acts. — Whenever  any  article  entered  under 
section  3  is  transferred  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  or  entered  under  subsection 
(a),  the  period  prescribed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act  required  by  the  provision 
governing  the  status  to  which  the  article  Is 
transferred,  or  under  which  the  article  la 
entered,  shall  run  from  the  date  of  such 
transfer  or  entry. 

Sec.  5.  Marking,  packaging,  and  labeling. 

(a)  Customs  Laws. — Articles  entered  under 
section  3  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  marking 
requirements  of  the  customs  laws,  except 
that  when  any  such  article  Is  entered  for 
consumption  under  section  4  It  shall  not  be 
released  from  customs  custody  until  the 
marking  requirements  of  the  customs  laws 
have  been  complied  with. 

(b)  Internal -Revenue  Laws.  etc. — Arti- 
cles entered  under  section  3  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  packaging,  marking,  or  label- 
ing requirements  of  the  Internal-revenue 
laws  or  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administra- 
tion Act,  except  that  any  such  arUcle  falling 
to  comply  with  such  requirements 

(1)  shall  be  conspicuously  marked  prior 
to  exhibition  "Not  labeled  or  packaged  as 
required  by  law — not  for  sale",  and 

(2)  when  entered  for  con.sumptlon  under 
section  4,  shall  not  be  released  from  customs 
custody  until  such  packaging,  marking,  and 
labeling  requirements  have  been  complied 
with. 

The  application  of  the  permit  requlremenu 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act 
and  the  occupational  taxes  prescribed  by 
chapter  51  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Responsibilities  of  fair  operator. 

(a)  Sole  Consignee  and  Importer. — Each 
fair  operator  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  section  2  shall  be 
deemed  the  sole  consignee  and  Importer  of 
all  articles  entered  under  section  3  for  the 
fair  for  which  such  operator  has  been 
designated. 

(b)  KZPENSXS  OF  CtTBTOMS  CUSTODT.  ETC. 

The  actual  and  necessary  customs  charges 


for  labor,  services,  and  other  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  entry,  examination,  ap- 
praisement, custody,  abandonment,  destruc- 
tion, or  release  of  articles  entered  under  sec- 
tion 3.  together  with  the  necessary  charges 
for  salaries  of  customs  officers  and  employees 
In  connection  with  the  accounting  for,  cus- 
tody of.  and  supervision  over,  such  articles, 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  operator  of  the  fair  for  which  they  are 
entered.  Receipts  from  such  reimbursements 
shall  be  deposited  as  refunds  to  the  appro- 
priation from  which  paid.  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  In  section  624  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C..  sec.  1624). 
Sec.  7.  Regulations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  neceaaary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provUlons 
of  thU  Act  (other  than  secUon  2  thereof). 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Simpson  1  and  I  may 
extend  our  remarks  with  regard  to  each 
of  the  bills  to  be  called  up  this  morning 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5508. 
designated  the  "Trade  Fair  Act  of  1959,' 
has  been  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  bill 
has  one  purpose  and  that  is  to  provide, 
under  explicit  safeguards,  for  the  free 
importation  of  articles  for  exhibition  or 
use  at  trade  fairs  in  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  in  the  past  had  before  It  Individual 
bills  designed  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  individual  trade  fairs 
and  expositions  In  the  United  States 
For  example.  In  the  85th  Congress  nine 
such  bills  were  enacted  Into  law.  There 
are  presently  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  an<l  Means  two  bills  and 
one  resolution  reliting  to  Individual 
trade  fairs. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  free  entry  of 
imported  goods  for  exhibition  at  trade 
fairs  your  committee  felt  it  desirable  to 
report  general  legislation  that  would  not 
require  the  specific  enactment  of  indi- 
vidual bills.  The  experience  over  the 
years  with  the  individual  trade  fair  bills 
has  shown  that  they  have  operated  well 
and  that  there  Is  no  need  for  the  repeti- 
tious work  Involved  In  individual  enact- 
ments by  the  Congress,  nor  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  issue  individual  regu- 
lations implementing  each  of  these  indi- 
vidual enactments. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  5508  are  pat- 
terned closely  on  the  provisions  of  the 
individual  trade  fair  bills  enacted  In  the 
past.  Instead  of  requiring  a  special  en- 
actment in  each  case,  H.R.  5508  des- 
ignates the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  determining  which 
trade  fairs  should  be  accorded  the  privi- 
leges contained  in  the  bill.  He  will  make 
this  decision  if  he  finds  that  the  public 
Interest  will  be  served  by  so  doing.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  then  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
name,  location,  opening,  and  closing 
dates,  and  the  name  of  the  fair  operator. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  individual  trade 
fair  bills.  H.R.  5508  would  authorize  ar- 
ticles to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under 
bond  for  exhibition  or  for  use  in  con- 
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structing.  Installing,  or  maintaining  for- 
eign exhibits  at  the  fair.  Also  in  line 
with  the  individual  bills,  H.R.  5508  would 
permit  the  sale  or  other  disposition  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  of 
such  articles  subject,  however,  to  pay- 
ment of  applicable  customs  duties  and 
internal  revenue  taxes  and  compliance 
with  the  usual  marking  and  labeling 
requirements.  Such  duties  and  taxes 
would  be  based  on  the  condition  of  the 
article  and  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  its  disposition. 

In  order  to  permit  articles  entered  for 
one  fair  to  be  transferred  to  another 
fair  the  bill  specifically  provides  for 
such  transfer  and  also  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  such  articles  from  a  fair  to 
customs  custody  or  to  a  foreign  trade 
zone  and  then  to  another  fair. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  5503  would  there- 
fore establish  a  general  procedure  as  a 
substitute  for  individual  enactments  of 
bills.  It  would  serve  to  reduce  the  leg- 
islative burden  on  the  Congress  and 
would  result  in  a  considerable  saving  in 
time  and  manpower  for  the  customs 
service. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Congress  in  the  past  to  enact  legislation 
as  the  occasion  arose  authorizing  the  duty 
free  importation  of  articles  for  exhibi- 
tion at  specific  trade  fairs.  To  avoid  the 
necessity  for  individual  bills  dealing  with 
each  trade  fair  the  administration  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  general  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. H.R.  5508  would  constitute  per- 
manent legislation  permitting  the  free 
entry  of  exhibition  articles  at  fairs  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Under  the  legislation  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  satisfied  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  served  by  approval 
of  an  application,  he  will  .$o  inform  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  so  that  appro- 
priate steps  may  be  taken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  to  observe  the  duty  free  sta- 
tus. 

The  legislation  contains  the  necessary 
safeguards  to  prevent  abus<?  of  the  privi- 
lege of  duty  free  importation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  unani- 
mous In  approving  this  legislation  and  I 
have  joined  with  the  distinguiched  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  urging  the 
House  to  take  favorable  action  with  re- 
spect to  It. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.   ! 
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NET  OPERATING  LOSS  CARRYBACKS 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H  R.  2906)  to  extend 
the  period  for  filing  claims  for  credit 
or  refund  of  overpayments  of  income 
taxes  ari.sing  as  a  result  of  renegotia- 
tion of  Government  contracts. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6511(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  period 
of  limitations  with  respect  to  net  operating 
loss  carrybacks)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  ";  except 
that  If  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  is 
created  by  the  elimination  of  excessive  profits 
by  a  renegotiation  (as  defined  In  section 
1481(a)(1)(A)),  the  period  shall  not  expire 
before  September  1.  1959.  or  the  expiration 
of  the  twelfth  month  following  the  month 
In  which  the  agreement  or  order  for  the 
elimination  of  such  excessive  profits  becomes 
final,  whichever  is  the  later". 

(b)  Section  322(b)(6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  (relating  to  special 
period  of  limitations  with  respect  to  net 
operating  loss  carrybacks)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
";  except  that  If  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back Is  created  by  the  elimination  of  exces- 
sive profits  by  a  renegotiation  (as  defined 
m  section  3806(a)(1)(A)).  the  period  shall 
not  expire  before  September  1.  1959,  or  the 
expiration  of  the  twelfth  month  following 
th-*  month  in  which  the  agreement  or  order 
for  the  elimination  of  such  excessive  profits 
becomes  final,  whichever  is  the  later". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  claims  for 
credit  or  refund  resulting  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  excessive  profits  by  renegotiation  to 
which  section  6511(d)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies.  The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  claims  for  credit  or  refund 
resulting  from  the  elimination  of  excessive 
profits  by  renegotiation  to  which  section 
322(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  applies,  but  only  with  respect  to  claims 
resulting  from  renegotiations  of  excessive 
profits  received  or  accrued  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1952. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  beginning  In  line  7,  strike  out 
"that  If  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  Is 
created  by"  and  insert  "that,  with  respect 
to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  the  cre- 
ation of  or  an  increase  In  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  as  a  result  of". 

P.ige  2.  beginning  In  line  8,  strike  out 
"that  if  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  Is 
created  by"  and  Insert  "that,  with  respect 
to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  the  cre- 
ation of  or  an  Increase  in  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  as  a  result  of". 

The  committee  smiendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  general 
rule  provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  with  respect  to  claims  for  credit 
or  refund  provides  that  such  claims 
must  be  filed  within  3  years  from  the 
time  the  return  giving  rise  to  the  credit 
or  refund  is  filed  or  2  years  from  the 
time  the  tax  is  paid,  whichever  period 
expires  later.  However,  net  operating 
losses  create  a  special  problem  and  a 
special  rule  is  now  provided  by  the  Code 
to  take  care  of  this  problem.  Thus,  ex- 
isting law  provides  that  if  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpay- 
ment of  tax  arising  from  the  carryback 
of  a  net  operating  loss,  the  period  in 
which  such  claim  may  be  filed  is  that 
period  ending  38  V2  months  following 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
net  operating  loss  arose.  Generally 
speaking,  this  special  period  Is  adequate 
to  protect  taxpayers  in  the  ordinary  net 
operating  loss  carryback  situation. 
However,  In  cases  where  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  arises  as  a  result  of  the  restora- 


tion of  excessive  profits  pursuant  to  re- 
negotiation, the  period  is  not  adequate, 
since  renegotiation  and  the  appeals  re- 
sulting therefrom  to  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  bill 
of  last  year  extending  the  Renegotiation 
Act  to  June  30.  1959.  to  the  courts  of 
appeals,   the   period   during  which   the 
taxpayer  is  at  risk  with  respect  to  a 
net   operating  loss  can  smd  will  often 
exceed  38 » 2  months.     Since  It  Is  unfair 
that  the  Government  should  require  the 
restoration  of  excessive  profits  on  the 
one    hand   and   deny   the    taxpayer    a 
credit  or  refund  of  the  taxes  paid  with 
respect  to  such  profits,  your  committee's 
bill,  as  amended,  provides  a  new  rule 
for  both  the  Internal  Revenue  Codes  of 
1939  and  1954  stating  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  net  operating  loss  which  is  created 
or  increased  as  a  result  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  excessive  profits  by  renegotiation, 
the  period  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit 
or    refund    shall    not    expire    until    12 
months  after  the  month  in  which  the 
agreement  or  order  for  the  elimination 
or  the  excessive  profits  becomes  final. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  bill  apply  only  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  overpayment  for  any  tax- 
able year  which  is  attributable  to  the 
creation  of.  or  an  increase  in,   a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result  of 
the  elimination  of  excessive  profits  by 
renegotiation.    Thus,  there  will  be  no 
extension,  by  reason  of  this  legislation, 
for    any    portion    of    the    overpayment 
which  is  not  so  attributable. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  ordering  H.R.  2906 
favorably  reported.  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation  which  has  just 
been  approved  by  the  membership  of  the 
House  extends  the  period  for  filing 
claims  for  credit  or  refund  of  overpay- 
ments of  income  taxes  where  such  over- 
payments result  from  renegotiation 
findings  with  respect  to  Government 
contracts.  Under  the  bill  the  period  for 
filing  a  claim  where  the  overpayment  is 
attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback  resulting  from  renegotiation 
procedures  is  not  to  expire  prior  to  the 
end  of  1  year  after  the  month  in  which 
the  renegotiation  finding  becomes  final. 

Present  law  provides  a  special  period 
somewhat  In  excess  of  3  years  for  filing 
a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  where  net 
operating  loss  carrybacks  are  present. 
In  general  this  special  period  has  been 
foimd  to  be  adequate.  However,  a  cir- 
cumstance has  recently  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  where  the  existing  period 
was  not  adequate  and  hardship  resulted. 
The  case  involves  a  renegotiation  pro- 
cedure in  which  final  action  was  not 
taken  until  after  the  special  period  had 
run  with  respect  to  the  year  in  which 
the  net  op>erating  loss  arose. 

This  legislation  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
would  correct  this  tax  inequity. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ESTATE  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  CER- 
TAIN CHARITABLE  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  137)  to  allow 
a  deduction,  for  Federal  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. In  the  case  of  certain  transfers  to 
charities  which  are  subjected  to  foreign 
death  taxes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B<e  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amnriea  in  Congress  tissembled.  That  section 
2053(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  deductions  from  the  gross 
estate  for  certain  State  death  taxes)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  CiRTAiN  Statu  and  FoRncN  Death 
Taxis. — 

"(1)  OnfXRAL  RtTLZ. — Notwithstanding  the 
provlslona  of  subMSCion  (c)(1)(B)  of  this 
section,  for  puTpttmOt  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  aOOl  the  '^MHMf  the  taxable  estate 
may  be  determined, 'vuie  executor  so  elects 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tion for  assessment  provided  In  section  6501, 
by  deducting  from  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  the  amount  (as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  of — 

"(A)  any  estate,  succession,  legacy,  or  In- 
heritance tax  Imposed  by  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  upon  a  transfer 
by  the  decedent  for  public,  charitable,  or  re- 
ligious uses  described  in  section  2055  or 
2108(a)(2),  and 

"(B)  any  estate,  succession,  legacy,  or  in- 
heritance tax  Imposed  by  and  actually  paid 
to  any  foreign  country,  in  respect  of  any 
property  situated  within  such  foreign  coun- 
try and  included  in  the  gross  estate  of  a  cit- 
izen or  resident  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  transfer  by  the  decedent  for  public,  char- 
itable, or  religious  uses  described  in  section 
20S6. 

The  determination  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  the  country  within  which  property  is  slt- 
xiated  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  applicable  under  subchapter  B  (sec. 
2101  and  following)  in  determining  whether 
property  is  situated  within  or  without  the 
United  States.  Any  election  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(2)  Condition  for  allowance  or  de- 
DVCTiON. — No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  a  State  death  tax  or 
a  foreign  death  tax  specified  therein  unless 
the  decrease  in  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
2001  which  results  from  the  deduction  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  will  inure  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  charitable,  or  re- 
ligious transferees  described  in  section  2055 
or  section  2106(a)(2).  In  any  case  where 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  is  equitably 
apportioned  among  all  the  transferees  of 
property  Included  in  the  gross  estate,  includ- 
ing those  described  in  section  2055  and  2106 
(a)  (2)  (taking  into  account  any  exemptions, 
credits,  or  deductions  allowed  by  this  chap- 
ter), In  determining  such  decrease,  there 
shall  be  disregarded  any  decrease  In  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  which  any  transferees  other 
than  those  described  in  sections  2055  and 
2106(a)(2)   are  required  to  pay. 

"(3)  EmtCT  ON  CREDITS  FOR  STATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN DEATH  TAXES  OF  DEDUCTION  UNDER  THIS 
StJBSECnOK. — 

"(A)  Election. — An  election  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  the 
right  to  claim  a  credit,  against  the  Federal 
estate  tax.  under  a  death  tax  convention  with 
any  foreign  country  for  any  tax  or  portion 


thereof  in  respect  of  which  a  deduction  Is 
taken  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)   Cross  BKrERiiNCES. — 

"See  section  2011(e)  for  the  effect  of  a  de- 
duction taken  under  this  subsection  on  the 
credit  for  State  death  taxes,  and  see  section 
2014(f)  for  the  effect  of  a  deduction  taken 
under  this  subsection  on  the  credit  for  for- 
eign death  taxes." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2014  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  credit  for  for- 
eign death  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Additional  Limitation  in  Cases  In- 
volving A  Deduction  Under  Section  2063 
(d). — In  any  case  where  a  deduction  is  al- 
lowed under  section  2063(d)  for  an  estate, 
succession,  legacy,  or  Inheritance  tax  Im- 
posed by  and  actually  paid  to  any  foreign 
country  upon  a  transfer  by  the  decedent  for 
public,  charitable,  or  religious  uses  described 
in  section  2055.  the  property  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  Include  any  property  In  re- 
spect of  which  such  deduction  is  allowed  un- 
der section  2063(d)." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2011(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation 
on  credit  for  State  death  taxes )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Imposed  upon  a 
transfer"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "im- 
posed by  a  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States,  upon  a  transfer": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  which  a  deduc- 
tion" in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  which  such  deduction": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  deduction  author- 
l2ied  by"  each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  de- 
duction authorized  by". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  beginning  in  line  9.  strike  out  "Co- 
lumbia, or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States,"  and  Insert  '  Columbia". 

Page  2.  line  11.  strike  out  "public"  and 
insert  "public,". 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "country"  and 
insert  "country.". 

Page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  "States  upon" 
and  Insert  "States,  upon  a". 

Page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  "adding  at  the 
end  thereof"  and  insert  "relettering  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (e)". 

Page  6,  beginning  In  line  1,  strike  out  "Co- 
lumbia, or  any  possesElon  of  the  United 
States,"  and  insert  "Columbia". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sis  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou5e  will  recall,  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  414  of  the 
84th  Congress,  a  pyramiding  of  estate 
taxes  resulted  in  instances  of  a  gift  by 
a  decedent  for  ch?  ritable  purposes  which 
qualified  for  deduction  under  the  Fed- 
eral estate-tax  law  but  which  did  not  so 
qualify  vmder  the  provision  of  applicable 
State  law.  This  pyramiding  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  following  rules.  The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  estate  tax  was  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  payable  to  the  char- 
ity. This  amount  was.  of  course,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  State  taxes 
imposed  on  the  value  of  the  gift.  The 
combination  of  the  two  taxes,  and  the 
resulting  pyramiding,  could  result  in  the 
Federal  estate  tux  being  increased  by 


much  more  than  the  estate  tax  on  the 
bequest  and  in  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  transfer  to  charity. 
To  prevent  this.  Public  Law  414  gianted 
a  deduction  to  the  estate  for  the  amount 
of  the  State  death  taxes  Imposed  upon 
a  charitable  transfer  in  cases  where  the 
net  decrease  in  Federal  estate  taxes  re- 
sulting from  the  deduction  Inured  solely 
to  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  transferee 
or  the  entile  Federal  estate  tax  is  equi- 
tably apportioned  among  all  of  the 
transferees  of  the  decedent.  However, 
the  rules  thus  provided  do  not  extend 
to  foreign  death  taxes,  and  the  pyramid- 
ing sought  to  be  avoided  by  Public  Law 
414  still  results  in  cases  where  a  foreign 
tax  is  imposed  upon  a  gift  made  to  char- 
ity where  the  decedent  Is  subject  to  the. 
Federal  estate  tax. 

To  place  such  gifts  on  a  parity  with 
gifts  subject  to  the  death  taxes  of  a 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  H.R. 
137  provides  that  an  executor  may  elect 
to  take  a  deduction  for  any  foreign 
death  tax  actually  paid  with  respect  to 
property  situated  within  the  foreign 
country  if  such  property  is  included  in 
the  gross  estate  of  a  citizen  or  resident 
of  the  United  States.  However,  as  is 
presently  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  for  State  death  taxes,  the 
deduction  for  foreign  death  taxes  will 
be  allowed  only  if  the  decrease  in  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  resulting  from  the  deduc- 
tion inures  solely  to  the  benefit  of  public, 
charitable,  or  religious  transferees  or  If 
the  entire  Federal  estate  tax  Is  equitably 
apportioned  among  all  of  the  transferees 
of  the  decedent  which  received  projperty 
included  in  the  gross  estate. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  ordering  H.R.  137  fa- 
vorably reported.  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation  which  has  just 
pass«d  the  House  relates  to  the  Federal 
estate  tax  and  would  allow  a  deduction 
with  respect  thereto  in  the  case  of  certain 
charitable  transfers  which  are  subject  to 
foreign  death  taxes.  This  bill  would 
make  the  deduction  allowed  with  respect 
to  foreign  death  taxes  comparable  to  the 
present  law  treatment  of  deduction  for 
State  death  taxes. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  prevent  a 
pyramiding  of  Federal  estate  taxes  where 
foreign  death  taxes  are  imposed  on  a 
charitable  bequest.  An  executor  would 
be  granted  an  election  to  take  a  deduc- 
tion for  an  estate,  succession,  legacy,  or 
Inheritance  tax  paid  to  a  foreign  coimtry 
with  respect  to  property  located  In  that 
countiT  provided  the  property  Is  Includ- 
ed In  the  gross  estate  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  resident  and  is  property  which  would 
otherwise  be  transferred  for  public, 
charitable,  or  relii^ious  uses. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  FOR 
CERTAIN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.     MILLS.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
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consideration  of  the  MU  (H.R.  213)  to 
provide  that  certain  State  agreements 
under  section  218  of  the  Social  Seciulty 
Act  may  be  modified  to  secure  coverage 
for  nonprofessional  school  district  em- 
ployees without  regard  to  the  existing 
limitations  upon  the  time  within  which 
such  a  modification  may  be  made. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 104(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"prior  to  July  1,  1957  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  before  the  period  In  line  4,  insert 
"and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1. 1962,  ." 

The  conunlttee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  213.  which  was  Introduced  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PatmanI.  Is  to  provide  an  additional 
period  of  time  within  which  certain  State 
agreements  under  section  218  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  may  be  modified  to 
secure  coverage  for  nonprofessional 
school  district  employees.  This  bill 
would  reinstate,  until  January  1,  1962, 
a  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1956  under  which  eight 
specified  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  could  provide  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  coverage  for 
certain  nonprofessional  school  district 
employees  without  a  referendum  and  as 
a  group  separate  from  the  professional 
employees  who  are  in  positions  under 
the  same  retirement  system.  The  pro- 
Vision  in  question  was  In  effect  for  less 
than  a  year  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
r.nd  Means  has  been  advised  that  at 
least  some  of  the  States  named  In  the 
provision  did  not  secure  the  desired  cov- 
erage before  the  provision  expired.  Be- 
cause of  the  relative  shortness  of  the 
period  during  which  the  provision  was 
In  effect,  and  because  the  objectives  of 
the  legislation  were  not  accomplished 
during  that  period.  It  is  desirable  that 
a  temporary  reinstatement  of  this  provi- 
sion be  made  in  order  to  give  the  speci- 
fied States  additional  tune  In  which  to 
obtain  coverage  under  the  provision. 
Since  some  of  the  spec; fled  States  may 
need  State  enabling  IcRislation  in  order 
to  obtain  coverage  under  the  provision, 
and  since  the  legislative  bodies  of  almost 
all  of  these  States  meet  only  In  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  bill  would  reinstate  the 
provi-sions  until  Januarj'  1.  1962. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  H.R.  213,  would 
allow  the  modification  of  certain  State 
agreements  entered  into  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
sj  as  to  provide  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  coverage  for  nonprofessional 
school,  district  employees.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  providing  an  addi- 
tional period  of  time  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  these  agreements.  The  prior  au- 
thority for  such  modification  was  In  ef- 
fect for  less  than  a  year  and  expired  on 
July  1.  1957  with  the  remit  that  certain 


States  did  not  take  timely  action  to 
achieve  this  extension  of  coverage  to  the 
school  district  employees  affected.  To 
provide  sufficient  time  the  bill  which  has 
just  received  favorable  House  considera- 
tion would  extend  the  modification  au- 
thority until  January  1,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  vo  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  provide  additional  time 
within  which  certain  State  agreements 
under  section  218  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  may  be  modified  to  secure  coverage 
for  nonprofessional  school  district  em- 
ployees." 

ESTATE  TAX  TREATMENT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R;  1219)  to 
amend  section  2038  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954 — relating  to  revocable 
transfers. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objectic...  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2038  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  treatment  of  certain  rev- 
ocable transfers  for  purposes  of  the  estate 
tax)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Eftect  op  Disability  in  Certain 
Cases. — For  purposes  of  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  a  decedent  who  was  (for  a  continuous 
period  beginning  not  less  than  3  months  be- 
fore December  31,  1947,  and  ending  with  his 
d?ath)  under  a  mental  disability  to  relin- 
quish a  jKDwer,  the  term  'power'  shall  not 
include  a  power  the  relinquishment  of  which 
on  or  after  January  1,  1940,  and  on  or  before 
Deceml>er  31.  1947.  would,  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion lCOO(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939,  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  transfer  of 
property  for  purposes  of  chapter  4  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
August  16.  1954.  No  Interest  shall  be  allowed 
or  paid  on  any  overpayment  resulting  from 
the  application  of  the  amendment  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  payment  made  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
present  law  the  gross  estate  of  a  de- 
cedent, for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax,  includes  property  held  in  trust  if  the 
grantor  of  the  trust  reserves  the  right  to 
change  the  trust  beneficiaries  even 
though  In  all  other  respects  he  has  no 
interest  in  the  corpus  of  the  trust.  Under 
the  1939  code,  in  the  case  of  trusts 
created  prior  to  January  1,  1939,  a  re- 
tained E>ower  to  change  beneficiaries 
could  be  relinquished  if  done  so  on  or 
after  January  1. 1940,  or  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1947,  without  the  Imposition 
of  a  gift  tax.  In  addition,  as  a  result 
of  the  Technical  Changes  Act  of  1953.  in 
the  case  of  mentally  incompetent  de- 
cedents who  died  after  December  31. 
1950,  no  Federal  estate  tax  was  imposed 
with  respect  to  the  corpus  of  a  trust  « Ith 
a  retained  power  to  change  beneficiaries 
if  such  property  would  have  been  free  of 


gift  tax  had  the  power  been  relinquished 
under  section  1000(e)  of  the  1939  code. 
This  latter  rule  is  applicable  if  the  de- 
cedent was  under  a  mental  disability  for 
a  period  beginning  at  least  3  months 
prior  to  December  31,  1947.  and  continu- 
ing to  the  date  of  his  death.  The  rule  of 
ttie  Technical  Changes  Act  of  1953  was 
extended  by  Public  Law  414  of  the  84th 
Congress  to  decedents  dying  after  De- 
cember 31, 1947. 

Because  of  the  limitations  contained  In 
the  Technical  Changes  Act  of  1953.  and 
Pubhc  Law  414  of  the  84th  Congress, 
notwithstanding  the  incompetence  of  the 
decedent  to  relinquish  a  power,  such  de- 
cedent's gross  estate  would  include  all 
property  with  respect  to  which  he  had  a 
retained  power  if  the  decedent  was 
mentally  incompetent  for  a  period  3 
months  or  more  before  December  31. 
1947.  and  continued  so  until  th;  date  of 
his  death  if  his  death  occurred  after 
August  16,  1954.  To  place  the  estates  of 
such  decedents  on  a  parity  with  estates 
of  decedents  dying  In  years  to  which  the 
1939  code  applies,  H.R.  1219  provides 
that  the  term  "r>ower"  is  not  to  include 
a  power,  the  relinquishment  of  which 
during  the  period  January  1.  1940.  to 
December  31,  1957,  would  have  been  free 
of  the  gift  tax  imposed  by  the  1939  code 
as  a  result  of  section  1000(e)  of  such 
code.  This  new  exception  for  mentally 
incompetent  decedents  will  apply  under 
the  bill  to  all  years  from  1917  on  so  long 
as  the  decedent  is  mentally  Incompetent 
from  October  1,  1947,  to  the  date  of  his 
death. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported  ttjr 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  bill, 
1219.  My  bill  would  amend  section: 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  li 
which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  rev- 
ocable transfers  under  the  estate  tax. 
and  it  will  limit  Its  application  In  the 
case  of  certain  mentally  incompetent 
decedents. 

Under  section  2038  of  the  1954  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  there  is  required 
to  be  included  in  the  gross  estate  of  the 
decedent — as  an  interest  parsing  out  of 
him  at  death — for  estate  tax  purposes 
certain  property  held  in  trust  where  the 
trust  grantor  reserves  the  light  to 
change  beneficiaries  of  the  trust,  al- 
though he  has  otherwise  divested  him- 
self of  interest  in  the  trust  property. 

My  biU  adds  a  provision  to  the  1954 
code  relating  to  i}ersons  who  have  been 
mentally  incompetent  for  a  period  be- 
ginning at  least  3  montiis  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1947,  and  who  remain  so 
until  the  date  of  their  death.  My  bill 
provides  that  any  powers  such  persons 
have  at  the  date  of  their  death  to  change 
beneficiaries  of  a  trust  they  created  are 
not  to  result  In  such  property  being  in- 
cluded In  their  gross  estate  for  estate  tax 
purposes. 

This  legislation  would  extend  under 
the  1954  code  the  same  relief  as  existed 
imder  the  1939  code.  The  section  in- 
volved in  the  1939  code — section  811  (d) 
(4) — was  not  carried  over  into  the  1954 
code.  The  relief  granted  by  the  1939 
code  was  limited  to  decedents  dying  be- 
fore August  17,  1954.     My  bill  amends 
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the  1954  code  to  extend  exactly  the 
same  estate  tax  relief  provided  under 
the  1939  code  to  estates  of  decedents 
dying  after  Auffiist  16, 1954. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  this  bill,  the  ex- 
ception for  mentally  Incompetent  per- 
sons will  apply  to  all  years  from  1947 
forward  so  long  as  the  decedent  involved 
is  mentally  incompetent  from  October 
1.  1947.  to  the  date  of  his  death.  I  feel 
certain  that  had  the  decedents  involved 
been  mentally  competent  they  \indoubt- 
edly  woxild  have  relinquished  their 
powers  within  the  prescribed  period,  and 
as  a  result  would  not  have  had  property 
In  question  included  in  their  gross  estate 
for  estate  tax  purposes. 

I  certainly  hope  the  House  takes 
favorable  action  on  this  badly  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  existing  law  requires  that  for 
Federal  estate  tax  purposes  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent 
property  held  in  trust  where  the  grantor 
of  the  trust  has  reserved  the  power  to 
redesignate  the  beneficiaries  even 
though  in  all  other  respects  the  grantor 
has  fully  divested  himself  of  any  inter- 
est in  the  trust  property.  The  bill  H.R. 
1219  would  alleviate  a  hardship  that  re- 
sults under  existing  law  where  a  person 
vested  with  a  power  of  appointment  fails 
to  exercise  that  power  becau-^e  of  his 
becoming  mentally  incompetent.  Thus, 
under  the  bill  any  powers  that  a  person 
may  have  at  the  date  of  his  death  jo 
change  beneficiaries  are  not  to  result  in 
such  property  being  included  in  his  gross 
estate  where  the  failure  to  exercise  the 
power  is  attributable  to  mental  incom- 
petency. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEJ.fPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  PROC- 
ESSING  TAX   ON   PALM   OIL 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  147)  to 
;  [    I  suspend    temporarily    the    tax    on    the 

'  '  processing  of  palm  oil,  palm-kernel  oil. 

and  fatty  acids,  salts,  and  combinations 
or  mixtures  thereof. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th«  tax 
InpoMd  under  section  4Sll(a)  of  the  In- 
ttrnal  Rtvtnut  Code  of  1054  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  first  domestlo  prooesainu 
of  palm  oU.  palm-kernel  oU,  fatty  adds  de- 
rived therefrom,  or  salu  thereof,  or  of  any 
combination  or  mixture  aolely  because  such 
eombinatlon  or  mixture  contains  a  substan- 
ttnl  qunntlty  of  one  or  more  of  such  oils, 
(atty  ncidi,  or  iftiu,  durlnf  tht  period  b«Rtn- 
nlng  with  tht  ftrtt  day  of  tht  first  month 
which  be«lns  mort  than  10  days  after  the 
date  of  the  tnaotmtnt  of  this  Act  and  tndlng 
With  tht  olott  o(  Junt  80,  1060. 

Tho  bin  WM  ordtrtd  to  b*  tngroutd 
and  rtad  a  third  tlmo,  waa  rt ad  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  147.  which  was  introduced  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Kxogh. 
and  which  was  approved  unanimouly  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  cor- 
rects an  inequitable  competitive  situation 
arising  from  Public  Lt-w  85-235  which 
suspended  through  June  30.  1960,  the 
tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  imposed  upon 
the  first  domestic  processing  of  coconut 
oil. 

The  tax  on  the  first  domestic  process- 
ing of  coconut  oil  is  imposed  by  section 
4511  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  This  same  section  imposes  the 
same  3  cents  per  pound  tax  on  the  first 
domestic  processing  of  palm  oil.  palm 
kernel  oil,  and  fatty  acids  or  salts  de- 
rived therefrom.  All  of  these  oils  are 
used  for  broadly  similar  purposes  such 
as  In  the  production  of  soap.  The 
temporary  suspension  of  the  tax  on  co- 
conut oil  had  the  unmtended  result  of 
placing  palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil  at 
a  serious  competitive  disadvantage. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  temjwrary  sus- 
pension of  tax  through  June  30.  1960, 
presently  provided  for  coconut  oil  will 
be  extended  to  palm  oil  and  palm  kernel 
oil. 

Mr.  SIMrSON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  147  would  provide  for  the 
suspension  of  the  3-cent-per-pound  tax 
on  the  first  domestic  processing  of  palm 
oil  and  related  products.  This  legisla- 
tion would  Improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  oils  affected  by  the  bill  with 
other  oils  on  which  Congress  has  sus- 
pended the  tax  otherwise  imposed  on  the 
domestic  processing. 


FREE    IMPORTATION    OF    TOURIST 
LITERATURE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  2411)  to 
amend  paragraph  1629  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  provide  for  the  free  im- 
portation of  tourist  literature. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  ( Mr.  Mills  I  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
paragraph  1820  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  lubparngrnph  to  rend  as  fuUows: 

"(d)  Tuurlat  literature  containing  histor- 
ical, geographic,  tlmeuble.  travel,  hotel,  or 
similar  information,  chiefly  with  respect  to 
plnoes  or  travel  facilities  outildt  the  oon< 
tlnental  United  States,  Issued  by  foreliin  gov- 
ernments or  departments,  agenoltt,  or  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof,  boards  of  trade, 
chamberi  of  oummeroe,  eutomobllt  asaoda- 
tloni.  or  ilmllw  organlMtlona  or  aatoola- 
tlont." 

(b)  Thii  Act  shall  be  effective  as  to  mer* 
chandtie  entered  for  ooneumptton  or  with* 
drewn  from  wMrehoute  for  consumption  on 
or  Kfter  the  day  ftfter  the  dete  of  eneotment 
of  this  Aot. 


The  bill  was  ordend  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2411,  which  was  introduced 
by  our  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Honorable  Don  Macnuson.  is 
to  amend  paragraph  1629  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  a  free-list  provision,  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subpara- 
graph covering  tourist  literature  issued 
by  certain  groups  and  which  relates 
chiefly  to  places  or  travel  facilities  out- 
side the  continental  United  States. 

The  basic  statutory  langua;te  in  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  does  not  specifically  mention  tour- 
ist literature.  In  the  schedules  of  that 
act  such  literature  is  embraced  within 
broader  tariff  provisions  in  sev-;ral  para- 
graphs, chlefiy  paragraph  1410.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  tourist  literature  have 
been  carved  out  of  the  broader  statutory 
provisions  as  a  result  of  trade-agreement 
concessions  and  are  presently  dutiable 
at  reduced  rates  of  duty.  Thus,  the  type 
of  tourist  literature  that  Is  principally 
covered  by  this  bill  is  presently  dutiable 
at  the  rate  of  3^4  percent  ad  valorem  if 
of  bona  fide  foreign  authorship  and  at 
the  rate  of  6V4  percent  if  not  of  such 
authorship.  Paragraph  1629  provides 
for  the  free  entry  of  public  documents 
issued  by  foreign  governments,  and  this 
provision  has  been  held  to  include  tour- 
ist literature  issued  wholly  by  or  at  the 
Instance  and  expense  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  subdivision  thereof.  The 
purpose  and  effect  of  H.R.  2411  Is  to  sim- 
plify the  tariff  treatment  of  such  tourist 
literature  and  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  duty-free  treatment  to  a  broader 
class  of  tourist  literature. 

During  the  course  of  consideration  of 
an  identical  bill  which  was  reported  fa- 
vorably to  the  House  last  year,  and  which 
passed  the  House  unanimous^',  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  assured 
that  this  bill  would  not  affect  or  in  any 
way  alter  existing  statutory  controls  on 
the  importation  of  so-called  subversive 
or  propaganda  material. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Treasury,  as  well  as  an  in- 
formative report  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending the  enactment  of  H.R.  2411. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  would  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
free  Importation  of  tourist  literature  re- 
lating to  places  or  travel  facilities  out- 
side the  continental  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  In  approving  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Tariff  Act. 


PROVIDXNO  FOR  THE  FRES  ENTRY 
OP  CERTAIN  CHAPIL  BELL8 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Bptakor,  I  a«k  unan- 
Imoua  ooniont  for  the  immediate  oon* 
lidei'fttlon  of  the  bill  (H.R,  3681)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  frM  entry  of  certain  chapel 
belli  imported  for  the  uie  of  the  Abelgrd 
Reynolds  Rchnol  No.  42,  Rooheater.  N,y. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  th<;re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mn.LS]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represfntatii}es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembl'^d.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorlBed  and  di- 
rected to  admit  free  of  duty  twenty-five 
chapel  bells,  which  are  more  particularly 
described  as  two  fully  chromatic  octaves, 
iwenty-flve  bells.  In  the  key  of  C,  number  22 
size.  Imported  for  the  use  of  the  Abclard 
Reynolds  School  Numbered  42.  Rochester. 
NY. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  3681,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  admit  free 
of  duty  25  chapel  bells  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  Abelard  Reynolds  School.  No. 
42,  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  advised,  during  the 
couise  of  consideration  of  an  identical 
bill  which  was  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  last  year,  that  the  bells  range 
from  2  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
would  be  used  for  the  musical  training 
and  appreciation  of  students  at  the 
school,  remaining  the  property  of  the 
school.  The  committee  was  further  ad- 
vised that  these  bells  are  not  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  explained  by  the  distm- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  legislation  which 
has  just  passed  Uie  House  would  permit 
the  importation  duty  jXree  of  a  set  of 
chapel  bells  for  the  use  of  the  Abelard 
Reynolds  School.  No.  42,  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  legislation 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
informed  that  bolls  of  the  type  that 
would  be  authorized  for  importation  un- 
der this  legislation  are  not  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  unani- 
mous in  approving  this  legislation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
FOR        FEDERAL        EMPLOYEES— 

'  TREATMENT  OF  ACCRUED  AN- 
NUAL LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  (or  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3472)  to  re- 
peal section  1505  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  80  that  In  determining  ellglblhty  of 
Fcdcrnl  employees  for  unemployment 
coinpeniiatlon  their  accrued  annual 
leave  shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with 
State  laws,  and  for  other  purpoMes, 

The  Clerk  read  Uie  title  of  the  bHl, 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  objection  to 
tl\e  requeit  of  the  lenUemaii  from  Ar- 
kansae  I  Mr.  Mault 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
irrvlng  the  rlvht  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  aik  a  few  quoitlona  about  thU  bill. 

I  wonder  If  the  ohalrman  could  tell 
mc  In  connection  with  thli  particular 


bill  what  the  attitude  of  the  committee 
is  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ptirpose 
of  H.R.  3472,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  Honorable  AnnE  J.  Porand.  is 
to  repeal  section  1505  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  that  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity of  Federal  civilian  employees  for  un- 
emplojTnent  compensation  their  accrued 
annual  leave  shall  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  State  laws. 

Title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  established  the  Federal  employees' 
unemployment  instu^ance  program,  pro- 
vides for  the  administration  of  that  pro- 
gram by  the  States  under  agreements 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Section 
1505  of  this  title,  however,  presently  pro- 
vides that  no  compensation  may  be  paid 
to  a  Federal  employee  during  a  period 
subsequent  to  separation  from  Federal 
service  when  he  is  being  paid  for  ac- 
crued annual  leave.  This  bill,  by  re- 
pealing section  1505,  would  make  the 
award  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  a  separated  Federal  civilian  employee 
while  he  has  accrued  annual  leave  de- 
pend upon  the  pronslons  of  the  appro- 
priate State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law. 

The  Federal  civilian  worker  would 
then  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  workers  in  private  industry  who 
receive  similar  annual  leave  payments 
upon  separation. 

Favorable  reports  on  similar  legisla- 
tion last  year  were  received  from  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Treasury,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well 
as  an  informative  report  from  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  committee  reached  the  conclu- 
sion it  did  about  the  bill  because  the 
Federal  civilian  worker  would  tlisn.  un- 
der this  bill,  be  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  with  respect  to  armual 
leave  payments,  as  workers  in  private 
industry  who  receive  similar  annual 
leave  payment  upon  separation. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Cau  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  or  not  In  some 
States  employees  are  eligible  to  collect 
annual  leave  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  the  same  period  of  time? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  some  States 
that  provide  that  a  worker  who  is  not 
a  separated  civil  service  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  who  is  a  worker 
In  private  industry  may  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation  during  the  time 
he  is  receiving  his  annual  leave  pay- 
ments; that  Is,  upon  aepr  ration  from 
his  private  employmert.  Section  1505 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  prevents  a 
Federal  civilian  employee,  in  a  St^te 
where  thli  may  ocrir  with  reipect  to 
private  employees,  from  receWlns  the 
same  treatment  aa  the  employee  In  pri- 
vate Industry.  We  were  trylni  to  equal, 
tee  the  iltuatlon  between  private  and 
Federal  employment  In  thoee  Statee 
where  private  employeei  reoelTe  thta 
treatment. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  WIU  not  thli  make 
It  poMlble  for  Inequltlei  In  the  treat- 


ment of  Federal  employees  as  between 
the  different  States  of  the  imion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Now,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  recognizes,  I  am  sure,  that 
unemployment  compensation  is  largely 
based  upon  State  statutes.  It  operates 
in  each  and  every  State  upon  the  basis 
of  the  State  statutes,  and  the  State 
statutes  in  the  several  States  vary  with 
respect  to  many  points.  Now,  some 
States  do  allow  this  separated  private 
employee  to  receive  these  benefits  while 
his  accrued  leave  is  coming  to  him.  In 
those  States  we  thought  it  was  fair,  since 
the  State  law  is  controlling — because  we 
want  to  leave  the  responsibility  on  the 
States — that  we^let  our  Federal  employ- 
ees be  treated  just  as  other  employees 
are  presently  being  treated  and  that 
we  not  prohibit  by  Federal  statute  this 
benefit  from  being  received  for  this 
limited  period  of  time  by  the  Federal 
civilian  employees. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Is  there  any  possi- 
bility that  this  may  lead  to  a  wholesale 
transfer  of  Federal  employees  in  order 
that  they  may  be  transferred  into  States 
in  order  to  collect  their  unemployment 
compensation  and  armual  leave  on  the 
same  basis? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman's  judg- 
ment on  that  point  I  would  have  to  take, 
because  I  have  no  information  whatso- 
ever that  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  precipitovisly 
transfer  an  individual  in  Washington  or 
some  other  State  into  one  State  just  in 
order  for  him  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  at  an  earlier  date  than  he 
would  otherwise  receive  it.  Now.  the 
period  we  are  talking  about,  annual 
leave,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
knows,  is  not  for  an  extended  period  at 
best. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Could  the  distin- 
guished chairman  tell  me  about  how 
much  it  Is  anticipated  that  this  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  asked  that  question 
when  we  had  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  did  not  get  a  firm  estimate 
of  the  cost.  It  could  only  involve  that 
period  of  time  for  which  the  individual, 
the  separated  Federal  civilian  employee, 
is  drawing  annual  leave.  He  would  pet 
his  benefits  for  a  certain  duration  under 
State  law,  anyway.  Now.  if  the  State 
law  provided  for  him  to  receive  26  weeks 
of  benefits,  let  us  say.  at  $30  a  week,  he 
would  generally  get  that  amount  if  he 
remained  unemployed  whether  we  enact 
this  provision  or  not.  This  action  here 
does  not  mean  that  he  would  get  any 
more  than  $30  for  that  number  of  weeks. 
That  Is  all  he  can  get.  Thaw  Is  deter- 
mined by  State  law.  It  Is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  commence- 
ment of  the  benef.t  payment  under  State 
law  for  the  prescribed  duration  period 
will  begin  while  he  li  receiving  annual 
leave  or  whether  It  will  commence  after 
ho  haA  cxhauated  hla  annual  leave.  I  do 
not  lee  that  It  could  add  any  material 
amount,  bccau^o  wc  ivre  not  extending  It, 
We  are  not  saying  that  the  federal  Oov- 
ernment  will  pay  more.  We  are  Juat 
saylnu  that  the  State  can  begin  thla  pay- 
ment at  perhapi  an  earlier  date  than  It 
would  under  the  provialoni  of  exUtlng 
law,  In  the  light  of  lectlon  1S05. 
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Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FORAND.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  this  is  not  separation  pay, 
but  it  is  annual  leave  accrued  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  which  he  has  a  right.  If  he 
takes  a  vacaUon,  all  right,  his  time  U 
used  up.  If,  Instead,  he  continues  to 
work  but  has  accrued  that  vacation  pe- 
riod credit,  he  is  entitled  to  that  whether 
he  is  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  not.  The  two  are  separate  and 
distinct.  The  point  we  are  trying  to 
clear  up  is  the  discrimination  now  exist- 
ing against  Federal  employees  who  live 
in  States  where  the  State  recognises  that 
an  individual  In  private  employment  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation, 
whereu  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
•hould  apply  to  a  Federal  employee. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  it  try- 
ing to  do  and  I  am  sympathetic  to  a  cer- 
tain e}(tent  with  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
It  soems  to  me  that  the  problem  we  face 
on  this  proposition  is  that  this  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  employees  getting  a  dif- 
ferent Interpretation  as  between  the 
dlfrerent  SUtea.  X  realise  that  some  of 
that  is  beyond  the  gentleman's  control, 
because  it  is  a  State  matter.  But  there 
Is  another  feature  that  is  not  being  con- 
sidered here,  but  is  tied  in  to  it.  In  a 
number  of  States  we  are  now  paying  un- 
employment compensation  to  Federal 
employees  who  are  collecting  their  an- 
nuities. That  is  costing  us  up  into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  decidedly  unfair.  I  appreciate 
that  that  is  separate  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman Is  trying  to  do  here.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  does  create  some 
discrepancy. 

It  was  my  intention  today  to  point  the 
matter  up  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  effec- 
live  only  with  respect  to  benefit  yean  which 
begin  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  section  1508  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  («a  U.S.C.  136ft)  U 
hereby  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  after  line  6.  inaert: 

"Sic.  a.  Section  ISll(f)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1371  (f ) )  Is  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  'section  ISOS  applies'  and  In- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  'section  1506  con- 
tinues (without  regard  to  Its  repeal)  to 
apply." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R,  3472  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  accrued  an- 


nual leave  for  Federal  civilian  employees 
would  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
State  law  In  determining  the  employee's 
eligibility  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  approving  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  an  appropriate  amendment 
to  the  law  because  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  Intended  to  maintain  in  part 
an  employee's  purchasing  pcwei  during 
a  period  of  temporary  unemployment 
whereas  the  accrued  annual  leave  of  tho 
employee  is  predicated  on  the  concept 
that  employees  earn  vacation  rights  as 
a  result  of  their  employment. 

X  am  happy  to  have  joined  in  support- 
ing the  favorable  House  action  just  taken 
on  this  legl.ilatlon, 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  authors  of  these 
various  bills  just  passed  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Ricord 
following  the  paNsnge  of  each  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1858 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5247)  to  Increase  the  authorised 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1859  under  the  special  milk  program. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rlRht  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
will  the  Kentlcman  please  explain  the  bill 
for  the  information  of  the  House? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  brouRht  out  by  a  survey 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
people  administering  the  special  milk 
program  that  up  until  July  1  of  this  year 
there  would  be  a  shortage  in  some  37 
States  of  about  13  million  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  program.  I  Introduced 
IcKlslation  that  would  have  increased 
the  appropriation  to  85  million  for  fis- 
cal 1959.  and  another  bill  for  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1960  and  1961.  But  the 
bill  was  amended  unanimously  in  the 
committee,  which  lowered  it  to  $3  mil- 
lion. All  this  bill  does  is  Increase  the 
authorization  $3  million  from  commod- 
ity credit  fund  for  the  special  school 
milk  program.  That  takes  it  up  to  July 
1969. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
popular  school  milk  program  which  was 
first  proposed  by  our  late  colleague,  Au- 
gust H.  Andresen.  of  Minnesota.  The 
program  has  been  carried  on  success- 
fully since  that  time.  It  is  true,  as  the 
gentleman  has  stated,  that  the  original 
bill  called  for  an  appropriation  of  $80 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
committee  unanimously  agreed  u^on  a 
figure  of  $78  million  for  this  flscal  year. 
Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
testified  that  $75  million  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  program  this  year, 
surveys  as  to  needs  might  possibly  show 
an  expenditure  of  $77.1  million  would  be 
necessary.    In  order  to  meet  any  con- 


tingencies, the  committee  raised  the 
flguie  to  $78  million. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or 
not  the  expenditure  of  the  money  is  per- 
missive as  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  concerned? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  That  U 
right.  The  Secretary  does  not  have  to 
spend  the  money,  but  if  It  is  needed  to 
carry  out  the  program,  he  has  the  right 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   HOEVEN.    I   yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
that  tho  Kcntleman  has  complete  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  situation  with 
reference  to  milk,  but  what  X  was 
Interested  in  was  whether  this  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  monopoly  that  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Produoeri 
have  m  the  situation  here? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  All  we  know  about  the 
supposed  monopoly.  Z  will  say  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sup- 
posed? Xt  is  a  monopoly:  we  all  know 
that.    Surely  ».ho  leader  knows  that. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  only  thing  I 
know  about  It  Is  what  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Doee 
this  bill  help  out  these  Wisconsin  milk 
producers  and  those  over  In  Pennyal- 
vania  and  that  milk  that  is  coming  in 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  would  say  this  bill 
certainly  benefits  the  milk  producers  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  areas. 
If  it  is  going  to  make  the  continued  flow 
of  this  milk  into  school  channels  pos- 
sible, and  an  added  appropriation  can 
authorise  you  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Let  us 
see  about  that  now, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was  ad- 
vised that  this  bill  would  be  considered 
under  a  unanimous-consent  request  and 
was  not  going  to  take  much  time.  If 
this  bill  is  going  to  take  much  time,  the 
Chair  will  be  compelled  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  to  withdraw  the 
bill,  at  least  temporarily. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Can  X 
not  get  permission  for  either  one  of  them 
to  yield  for  a  minute? 

The  SPEAKER.   The  gentleman  may. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  mean, 
may  I  try? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
try. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Who  has 
the  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  taken  his  seat.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes; 
and  I  do  object.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman just  what  I  asked  in  the  flrst 
place.  If  he  had  answered,  we  would 
have  been  way  along  on  our  way.  My 
question  is  whether  this  proposed  legis- 
lation has  anything  to  do  with  this  mo- 
nopoly that  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
dairymen  have  on  the  supply  that  goes 
into  the  District. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  None 
whatsoever.  This  affects  the  whole 
country. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  does 
not  prevent  the  Wisconsin  or  Pennsyl- 
vania fellows  from  getting  their  milk  In 
here? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  This  af- 
fects the  schoolchildren  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then  I 
am  as  a  milk  consumer  here  to  pay  that 
same  high  price? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  Jfae  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlflt  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  permitting  the  bringing 
into  the  District  of  any  of  that  so-called 
"tired"  milk  from  WlMonaln  or  Iowa? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  This  is 
so  the  schoolchildren  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  have  milk  in  the  special  school- 
milk  program  for  the  balance  of  fiscal 
1958. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Xt  will  be  very  nutritious 
milk,  even  though  it  is  "tlrod"  milk. 

Mrl^IRD.  Mr,  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  fully  sup- 
port the  ICHlslatlon  pending  before  the 
House  today  to  make  additional  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  the  special 
milk  program  for  the  remaining  months 
of  the  1959  flscal  year. 

According  to  the  table  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  well  over 
half  of  the  State  agencies  feel  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the 
program  In  schools  throunhout  the  end 
of  the  school  year  and  to  take  care  of 
the  June  operations  in  summer  camps. 
I  understand  the  point  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  some  of 
the  States  subsequently  may  spend  less, 
but  States  must  plan  on  the  basis  of  their 
best  expectations. 

Gordon  Gunderson,  who  heads  up  the 
program  for  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction  in  Wisconsin,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, indicated  the  actions  open  to 
State  agencies  which  anticipate  a  deflclt. 
Any  one  of  those  actions,  it  seems  to  me, 
means  curtailed  consumption  this  year 
and  next  year,  too. 

My  own  bill,  H.R.  5413,  would  have  in- 
creased the  authorization  to  $80  million 
this  year  and  then  provide  an  additional 
tS  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  flscal 
years.  There  is  an  immediate  need  to 
reassure  States  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  all  of  this  year's  needs.  But, 
we  need  also  to  take  early  action  with 
respect  to  the  program  for  next  year. 
School  people  do  not  start  to  plan  their 
programs  when  school  ot>ens  in  the  fall — 
they  must  be  all  set  to  begin  operations 
by  that  date.  Actually,  I  would  think 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  in  a  position  to  outline  next 
year's  program  to  the  States  by  late  April. 

This  program  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  Milk  service  is  now  available 
to  about  three  out  of  every  four  children 
in  school  and  that  about  half  the  children 
in  school  are  regularly  drinking  milk 
with  the  school  lunch  or  under  the  special 
milk  program.  That  is  a  flne  record,  but 
It  also  means  that  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted the  full  potential  of  the  program. 
It  is  no  time  to  be  trying  to  reduce  or 
even  sUbillse  It,   As  long  as  the  I^part- 


ment  needs  to  buy  surplus  dairy  products, 
we  should  continue  full  efforts  to  move 
that  milk  In  fluid  form  to  our  young  chil- 
dren. That  is  much  better  for  children 
and  much  better  for  dairy  producers. 

The  2  billion  half-pints  of  milk  that 
moved  under  this  program  last  year  had 
a  healthy  influence  on  children,  helped 
reduce  Government  purchases  of  manu- 
factured dairy  products,  widened  fluid 
markets,  and  helped  form  the  milk- 
drlnklng  habit  among  our  young  people. 

The  Congress  needs  to  take  early  ac- 
tion to  see  that  these  beneflts  are  con- 
tinued In  full  effectiveness,  I  am  coop- 
erating fully  with  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Johnson  1  in 
securing  passage  of  this  temporary  legis- 
lation today, 

X  realise  the  urgency  of  this  request 
to  take  care  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  year  1959,  The  gentleman,  X  am 
sure,  is  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  a  problem  at  far  as  the  fiscal 
year  1960  is  concerned.  The  program 
for  1800  Is  such  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  States  to  make  their  plans  within 
the  next  2  months.  Xt  was  my  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  give  consideration  to 
the  next  year's  program  at  an  early  date. 
We  should  also  give  some  consideration 
to  placing  this  program  on  a  direct  ap- 
propriation basis.  X  will  Introduce  leg- 
islation this  afternoon  to  take  care  of 
next  year's  program  and  will  place  the 
milk  program  on  a  permanent  direct  ap- 
propriation basis. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  flscal  1960  and 
1961  special  milk  program  right  after  the 
Easter  recess.  X  have  been  promised  by 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  that 
hearings  will  be  held  right  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird  1  I  also  have  intro- 
duced a  bin  that  would  take  care  of  the 
possible  shortage  for  flscal  1960  and 
1961:  but  to  bs  sure  that  the  special 
school  milk  program  was  not  cut.  I 
agreed  to  wait  and  take  care  of  the  im- 
mediate problem  before  the  Easter  re- 
cess so  no  reduction  would  be  had  in 
this  worthy  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (73 
Stat.  370)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  for  the  flscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1B58,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  flscal  years  thereafter,  not  to 
exceed  $75,000,000.  of  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
Increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (3)  In  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  summer  camps,  and  almllar 
nonproflt  Institutions  devoted  to  the  cart 
and  training  of  children," 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strlks  out  "|$0,000,000"  and 
insert  "|7$,000.000". 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coiuent  that 
I  may  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  and  that  all  interested  Memberi 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RiooRD  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objecUon, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  4.  1959.  X  introduced 
two  bills  in  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
that  would  increase  the  amount  of  Com. 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  funds  which 
could  be  used  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  schools  and  lummer  oampa. 
My  flrst  bin,  Hil.  5247,  proposed  that  the 
authorisation  for  the  program  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1959,  be  in- 
creased from  175  million  to  $80  million. 
The  second  bill,  H.R.  5248.  provided  for 
future  expansion  of  the  program  as  well 
as  a  temporary  increase  for  flscal  1859. 
UnJer  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  $80  mil- 
lion would  be  authorised  to  carry  the 
program  through  this  flscal  year,  and  the 
funds  would  be  increased  to  $85  millKm 
for  both  1960  and  1961. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  37  SUtes  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  forced  to 
curtaU  operations  in  this  fleld  unless  ad. 
dltlonal  funds  are  authorized  soon.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  total 
deflclt  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  would  be  $3,378,669  if  the  pro- 
gram was  carried  on  at  the  current  level 
until  the  end  of  that  time.  My  home 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  an  indicated  defi- 
cit of  $102,097. 

California  wiU  fall  $680,936  short  of 
meeting  its  estimated  milk  fund  needs. 
As  our  population  increases,  the  school 
enrollment  naturally  keeps  going  up. 
These  health  programs  for  our  young 
people  must  be  expanded  to  keep  pace 
with  that  growth. 

Last  June,  Congress  authorized  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram with  an  annual  authorization  of 
$75  million.  This  is  already  proving 
insufficient.  And  unless  we  increase  the 
authorization  soon,  those  37  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  have  to 
tell  their  schools  to  cut  down  the  milk 
supply  to  children  who  need  it.  In  ad- 
dition, the  uncertainty  over  funds  will 
seriously  hamper  the  summer  camp  milk 
program,  for  now  is  the  time  when  camp 
managers  are  making  their  food  plans 
for  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  situation 
called  for  immediate  action,  Congress- 
man CooLiY  scheduled  hearings  March 
17  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
on  my  bills  and  similar  ones  which  had 
been  introduced  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. Xn  order  to  secure  a  unanimous 
report  in  favor  of  my  emergency  bill, 
HJl.  6247.  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  cutting  the  proposed  in- 
crease for  flscal  1859  from  $80  million 
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to  $78  mllDon.  This  waa  done  at  the 
insistence  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  opposed  any  Increase 
at  all.  My  long-range  biU.  H.R.  6248. 
will  be  studied  further  by  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  after  Congress  recon- 
venes following  the  Easter  recess. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  telegram  from 
R.  W.  Penske.  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis.     He  said: 

Anything  you  can  do  to  assure  passage  of 
these  blUa  will  be  appreciated. 

He  and  other  educators  know  that  the 
special  milk  program  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  If  adequate  funds 
are  available,  over  2  billion  half -pints  of 
milk  will  be  consumed  under  the  plan. 
Added  to  the  2  billion  half -pints  used  in 
the  school  lunch  program,  this  represents 
about  3.5  percent  of  all  the  fluid  milk 
consumed  by  our  nonfarm  population. 
Around  80,000  schools  are  taking  part  in 
the  milk  progra^n,  and  about  22  million 
children  are  drinking  milk  at  school 
either  under  the  school  lunch  program 
or  at  recess  breaks  as  part  of  the  special 
milk  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  80.000  figure  does  not 
include  the  summer  camps  using  the  pro- 
gram. If  you  recall,  I  introduced  the  bill 
to  extend  the  special  milk  program  to 
the  summer  camps,  and  it  became  a  law 
in  1956.  The  following  year,  2,220  camps 
participated.  In  1958.  the  number  in- 
creased to  3,026.  I  would  like  »o  see  this 
worthwhile  program  continue  to  expand, 
but  it  will  not — it  can  not — unless  enough 
funds  are  made  available. 

Although  the  funds  for  the  special 
milk  program  come  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  budget,  I  do  not 
feel  It  is  fair  to  charge  the  cost  of  tlie 
program  to  the  farmers.  This  is  one  of 
the  farm  programs  which  does  as  much 
good  for  city  folks  as  it  does  for  the  farm- 
er. That's  why  the  cost  of  this  humani- 
tarian program  should  not  be  lumped 
with  the  cost  of  Government  purchases 
of  surplus  food,  as  is  now  being  done. 
This  kind  of  accounting  presents  an  un- 
true picture  of  the  expense  of  the  price 
.support  program,  a  picture  which  is 
grossly  unfair  to  our  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
Investment  than  one  which  insures  that 
this  country's  children  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefits  of  the  special  milk 
program.  Few  responsibile  citizens  will 
quarrel  with  the  idea  that  the  kids  of 
this  Nation  are  entitled  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  world's  most  complete 
food — milk.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far 
better  to  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion funds  to  encourage  children  to  drink 
more  milk  than  to  use  the  money  to  buy 
surplus  butter,  cheese  and  dry  milk. 
When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  that's 
the  choice  we  are  facing — more  money 
for  the  special  milk  program  or  more 
price  support  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

When  the  hearings  were  held  on  H.R. 
5247  and  H.R.  5248,  Gordon  W.  Gunder- 
son,  administrative  assistant  to  the  Wis- 
consin State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  came  to  Washington.  D.C., 
to  testify  in  suppoi't  of  my  bills  to  ex- 


pand the  special  milk  program.  Mr. 
Ounderson  is  a  native  of  Colfax,  Wis., 
which  is  in  my  home  District,  the  Ninth 
He  has  a  long  and  outstanding  record  of 
public  service  to  the  people  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  Mr.  Gunderson  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Wisconsin  Home  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  which  vmdertook 
a  special  program  of  refinancing  farm 
and  home  loans  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  widespread  foreclosures  then  tak- 
ing place.  After  this  emergency  was 
over,  Mr.  Gimderson,  as  a  State  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, heljaed  establish  the  school 
lunch  program  in  Wisconsin.  During 
World  War  II,  lie  served  as  State  direc- 
tor of  the  War  Food  Administration  and 
had  under  his  direction  the  administra- 
tion of  all  war  food  orders  affectmg  food 
processing  and  so  forth. 

With  the  transfer  of  school  lunch  ac- 
tivities to  the  department  of  pubic 
instruction  in  1946.  Mr.  Gunderson  was 
employed  by  that  department  to  super- 
vise the  school  lunch  program  in  Wis- 
consin. Approximately  a  year  later,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  turned 
over  to  the  State  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities to  schools,  and  he  took  on  this 
additional  job.  The  special  milk  pro- 
gram In  our  State  has  been  under  his 
supervision  since  1954. 

Mr.  Gunderson  appeared  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  behalf 
of  the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  and  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to  include 
his  testimony  in  the  Record  : 
Statement  bt  Ookdon  W.  Gunderson  on  the 

Special  Milk  Progkam  BEroRB  the  House 

AcRicin.TVRE  CoMMrrTEE,  March  17,  1959 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  this  (»mmlttee  on  behalf  of  the 
special  milk  program. 

I  am  here  toduy  representing  the  Ameri- 
can School  Food  Service  Association — an 
organization  of  some  16,000  members  in- 
cluding State  school  lunch  directors,  county 
and  district  school  lunch  supervisors  and 
managers  of  Individual  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. I  am  also  representing  the  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
this  department,  I  am  the  supervisor  of  the 
school  lunch,  special  milk,  and  commodity 
distributing  program. 

The  special  milk  program  Is  now  drawing 
to  the  close  of  Its  fifth  year  of  operation. 
From  the  time  that  Lodl.  Wis.,  the  first 
school  In  the  Nation  to  begin  the  operation 
of  the  program,  served  special  school  milk  to 
its  530  pupils  In  September  of  1954,  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  at  an  ever-Increas- 
ing rate  to  reach  a  total  of  more  than  19 
million  children  In  76.000  schools  and  child- 
care  Institutions  and  a  consumption  of  more 
than  1.9  billion  half  pints  of  milk  In  1958. 
This  astounding  achievement  Is  In  line 
with  the  objectives  desired  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  and  all 
through  the  6-year  period,  even  up  to  the 
present  time. 

During  the  1964-55  school  year  numerous 
federally  finance<l  research  projects  were  un- 
dertaken In  many  of  the  States  to  discover 
problems  which  might  hinder  the  rapid  and 
extensive  expansion  of  the  program  and  to 
explore  new  and  more  effective  ways  of  In- 
creasing milk  consumption  In  schools. 
These  projects  Included  experiments  con- 
cerning effect  of  new  times  of  service  in 
schools;  milk  handling  practices  and  tem- 
perature controls;  use  of  milk  vending  ma- 


chine*; us«  of  oontAiner  sIms  other  than  the 
ustial  one-half  pint;  the  serving  of  flavored 
milk;  and  the  effect  of  various  levels  of  price 
reduction.  In  Wisconsin  we  cooperated  In 
the  study  of  price  reduction.  Other  studies 
were  undertaken  In  at  least  11  other  States. 
The  data  which  were  gathered  wn.s  published 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
submitted  to  all  of  the  State  agencies  admin- 
istering the  special  milk  program  In  order 
that  they  might  take  advantage  of  any  new 
or  Improved  Ideas  In  milk  service  to  the  end 
that  there  might  be  a  rapid  gain  In  nUlk 
consumption  throughout  the  Nation.  In  Its 
preface  to  the  "Service  Guide  for  States." 
dated  February  1959,  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  stated:  "The  Department  of 
Agriculture  believes  that  a  many-sided  ap- 
proach la  necessary  to  realize  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  profram.  It  hopes  that  the  pro- 
gram will: 

"(1)  Make  the  service  of  milk  possible  to 
schools  or  eligible  child-care  InstltuUons 
not  now  serving  milk; 

"(2)  Encourage  a  larger  percentage  of 
children  to  drink  milk  In  those  schools  and 
child-care  Institutions  where  milk  Is  now 
available;  and 

"(3)  Offer  an  opportunity  to  those  chil- 
dren now  drinking  milk,  to  drink  more  milk, 
if  they  so  desire. 

"Reimbursement  funds  available  under  the 
special  milk  program  will  make  possible 
reductions  In  the  price  at  which  milk  Is 
offered  to  children  and  enable  schools  and 
Institutions  to  make  more  milk  available  for 
consumption  by  children.  •  •  •  The  De- 
partment recognizes  that  a  price  reduction 
is  but  one  of  several  ways  in  which  Increased 
milk  consumption  can  be  encouraged;  other 
ways  include  the  establishment  of  new  times 
for  and  their  method  of  serving  milk,  and 
continuing  efforts  to  better  acquaint  chil- 
dren with  the  Importance  of  drinking  ade- 
quate amounts  of  milk.  Planning  for  In- 
creased efforts  along  these  lines  necessarily 
must  rest  largely  in  the  hands  of  Interested 
SUte  and  local  groups  •  •  •.  The  special 
milk  program  provides  another  opportunity 
to  assist  In  local  efforts  to  improvs  the  diets 
and  health  of  children." 

It  Is  evident  that  this  has  consistently 
been  the  i>ollcy  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  the  foregoing  quotations 
are  almost  word  for  word  Identical  with 
those  in  the  preface  to  the  "Service  Ouldc" 
Issued  In  November  1956.  State  agencies 
having  the  reeponsiblilty  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  have  accepted  this 
policy  at  its  face  value.  Tliey  have  sought 
and  have  obtained  the  cooperation  and 
services  of  farm  organizations,  milk  dis- 
tributors and  r.titlonsl.  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  children.  These 
united  efforts  have  made  possible  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  to  the  point  where 
It  appears  that  the  funds  svailable  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  obligations  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreements  which  have  been  entered  Into 
with  participating  schools.  In  Wiscon- 
sin we  have  approved  131  new  applications 
during  the  current  school  term.  On  the  na- 
tional basis,  the  Increase  is  approxlmauly 
7.000  schools  over  last  year. 

In  the  division  of  Federal  funds  among 
the  States  for  the  financing  of  the  program 
for  the  current  year,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  set  aside  a  reserve  for 
each  State  equivalent  to  113  percent  of  the 
State's  estimated  expenditure  during  fiscal 
year  1958.  Any  funds  needed  by  an  in- 
dividual State  in  excess  of  this  reserve  could 
lt>e  provided  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
funds  could  be  recaptured  from  States  not 
utilizing  their  full  reserve. 

Information  published  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shows  that  38 
States  Indicate  a  deficit  totaling  $3,060,250. 
In  addition,  four  of  the  five  area  offices  of  the 
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n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  a 
deficit  of  $318,310. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  shortage 
of  funds  In  these  States?  The  respective 
SUte  agency  will  be  obligated  to  take  one 
or  more  of  the  following  actions : 

1.  Immediately  reduce  rates  of  reimburse- 
ment to  all  participating  schools  to  a  point 
which  would  enable  the  continuaUon  of  the 
program  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  or 

3.  Continue  payments  at  the  contractual 
rates  until  funds  are  exhaxisted  and  then 
terminate  aU  contracts 

3.  Reject  all  new  applications  for  par- 
ticipation for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
term. 

4.  Curtail  or  eliminate  completely  pa/- 
tlclpatlon  by  summer  camps  for  children. 

Certainly  any  curtailment  in  the  program 
before  the  end  of  the  school  term  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  u{>on  the  program 
not  only  for  the  current  year  but  for  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  The  major  effects 
would  be  : 

1.  An  Immediate  reduction  In  consump-. 
tlon  of  milk. 

The  Wisconsin  experiment  concerning  the 
effect  of  price  reductlor  s  upon  consumption 
of  milk  by  schoolchildren  proved  conclu- 
sively that: 

(a)  The  greater  the  price  reduction,  the 
greater  was  the  Increase  In  consumption. 

(b)  Reduced  prices  res\ilted  in  Increased 
numbers  of  children  drinking  milk  In  school. 

(c»  The  Increased  nJlk  consumption  at 
school  was  new  consumption,  not  the  re- 
placement of  home  consumption. 

2.  Total  exclusion  from  participation,  or 
reduced  consumption  by  children  from  low 
income  families. 

The  St.  Louis  study  conducted  In  1955-56 
showed  that  "pupils  in  elementary  schools 
serving  low  income  dlstricU  drank  about  171 
percent  more  milk,  other  than  with  meals, 
and  students  from  the  middle  income  dis- 
tricts drank  about  157  percent  more  during 
the  1955-56  school  year  than  In  the  previous 
year.  •  •  •  Pupils  In  .ichools  serving  high 
Income  districts  increased  their  consumption 
by  only  44  percent  •  •  •  the  increase  dem- 
onstrates a  greater  effect  on  those  In  the 
lower  Income  school  districts  when  price  is 
reduced." 

3.  Dissuasion  from  participation  in  the 
coming  year  Whether  or  not  any  school 
faced  with  a  reduction  in  reimbursement 
rate  or  cancellation  of  the  contract  at  this 
time  of  the  scliooi  year  will  even  consider 
renewing  Its  contract  for  the  coming  year 
without  a  guarantee  of  continuous  payment 
at  full  rate  throughout  the  year  is  prob- 
lematical, to  say  the  least.  Certainly  it  will 
act  as  a  serious  deterrent  to  participation  by 
new  schools. 

The  significance  of  the  program  becomes 
extremely  interesting  and  vivid  when  we  con- 
vert the  millions  of  half  pints  of  milk  con- 
sumed into  terms  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
powdered  milk.  Applying  the  formula  that 
100  pounds  of  3.5  psrcent  milk  will  produce 
4.3  pounds  of  butter  plus  8.5  pounds  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  solids,  or  9  pounds  of  American 
cheese,  we  can  readily  determine  that  the 
more  than  1.9  billion  half  pints  of  milk  con- 
sumed by  our  schoolchildren  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  woiUd  have  produced  more  than  43 
million  pounds  of  butter  plus  more  than  72 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  or  more 
than  93  million  pounds  of  American  cheese. 
I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  further 
that  much  of  this  would  have  found  its  way 
into  Government  warehouses.  But  the  ad- 
ditional butter  and  powdered  milk  or  Amer- 
ican cheese  would  not  have  been  eaten  by 
American  schoolchildren  since  they  have 
already  consumed  these  products  from  Gov- 
ernment donated  stocks  at  a  maximum  rate. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  face 
the  problem  of  providing  additional  funds 
with  which  to  finance  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram or  face  the  probably  even  greater  prob- 


lem of  purchasing  and  disposing  of  addi- 
tional surplus  dairy  products. 

We  would  support  the  proposition  that  the 
needed  funds  l>e  made  available  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  special  milk  program  at  full 
capacity  and  at  full  rate  of  reimbursement 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year  and  for 
the  next  3  years  as  a  health-giving,  sound 
economic  program  for  all  concerned. 

From  an  overall  fiscal  vlev(T>olnt,  I  think 
we  should  remember  that  the  special  milk 
program  has  not  utilized  the  total  funds 
made  available  In  any  previous  year,  so  that 
In  the  aggregate  the  expenditure  has  been 
less  than  anticipated.  The  additional  funds 
required  for  the  current  year,  plus  addition 
amounts  for  each  of  the  next  2  years  are  au- 
thorizations and  set  maximum  limits.  Only 
to  the  extent  that  the  program  needs  addi- 
tional funds  would  CCC  funds  l>e  called  upon. 
If  full  use  of  the  authorized  funds  Is  not 
needed  In  the  program,  there  would  be  no 
call  on  CCC  for  the  funds. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1950 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  5915)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960.  and  for  other 
purposes ;  and.  pending  that,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  on  the 
bill  be  limited  to  1  hour,  one-half  the 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and  one-half  by 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  5915,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  every  year  that  I  come  down 
here  to  present  this  bill  to  the  House, 
I  make  the  same  statement,  and  I 
will  make  it  again  today.  I  only  regret 
that  this  bill  is  not  for  about  $1  bil- 
lion. If  ever  there  was  a  country  that 
could  afford  to  sp>end  a  billion  dollars 
on  itself,  it  is  this  country  and  its 
Territories— and  I  mean  that  sincerely. 
In  the  district  that  I  happen  to  represent, 
they  evacuated  people  twice  in  zero 
weather  in  the  month  of  February  withm 
a  short  space  of  2  weeks.  The  people 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  their  homes  in 
row  boats.  There  was  $10  million  worth 
of  damage  done  just  in  that  little  bit  of 
river.  So,  I  repeat  again,  if  there  was 
ever  a  nation  that  we  should  spend 
money  on,  it  is  this  Nation.  But,  the 
President  has  asked  for  a  balanced 
budget  of  $77  billion.  We  have  before  us 
today  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  think  this  committee, 
that  reported  this  bill  out  unanimously, 
did  a  sound  job,  and  I  am  going  to  make 
every  effort  to  explain  to  you  the  basis 
for  the  committee's  action. 


The  committee  found  certain  incon- 
sistencies in  the  budget  estimates  as  well 
as  provision  for  many  items  for  which 
there  can  be  no  valid  justification  in  these 
critical  budget  times.  For  example,  the 
budget  included  large  increases  for  na- 
tional parkways  and  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional park  lands  and  at  the  same  time 
proposed  a  decrease  of  $2  million  for  for- 
est roads  needed  for  access  to  timber,  the 
sale  of  which  would  increase  receipts  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Forest  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal 
yeare  are  estimated  at  over  $100  million, 
and  yet  the  budget  proposed  to  reduce 
the  funds  for  access  roads  that  would 
make  possible  even  greater  timber  re- 
ceipts. 

The  budget  also  proposed  an  appro- 
priation of  $836,400  in  this  bill  for  river 
basin  studies  being  financed  currently 
by  transfer  from  other  agencies  without 
any  apparent  comparable  reduction  be- 
ing made  in  the  1960  requests  of  the 
latter. 

While  the  present  Mission  66  plans  for 
improvement  of  the  national  parks  call 
for  appropriations  of  over  $500  million 
between  1960  and  1966,  or  $72  million  a 
year,  the  1960  budget  request  was  only 
$47,600,000.  Certainly  the  public  is  be- 
ing misled  about  this  Mission  66. 

Every  national  park  and  every  monu- 
ment that  you  go  to  in  the  United  States 
has  a  big  sign  on  it  that  tells  you  Mis- 
sion 66  improvements  are  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  year  1966,  $500  million 
more  would  be  required  to  accomplish 
this.  This  year  when  they  should  have 
asked  for  $72  million,  all  they  asked 
for  was  $47.6  million.  Yet,  included  in 
this  amount  is  $3,250,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  still  another  lO.COO  acres  of  park 
land,  the  purchase  of  which  would  only 
generate  still  greater  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  request  includes 
$1,250,000  representing  the  mitiation  of 
a  5-year  plan  to  acquire  9.442  additional 
acres  of  Civil  War  battlefield  land  at  a 
cost  in  excess  of  $5  million.  Commit- 
tee review  disclosed  there  are  already 
18,000  acres  in  Federal  ownership,  rep- 
resenting an  adequate  coverage  of  the 
battlefield  sites. 

Despite  the  critical  budgetary  situa- 
tion, the  budget  estimates  included  over 
$9  millior  for  park  and  parkway  land 
acquisition  and  construction  projects  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  nearby 
areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  an 
estimated  cost  to  complete  of  over  $135 
million  after  1960.  Included  again  in 
this  1960  request  were  funds  to  initiate 
the  scenic  parkway  in  Prince  Georges 
County  with  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $10  million.  This  project  has  twice 
been  disallowed  by  Congress  in  the  last 
2  years. 

The  total  estimated  funds  available 
for  this  fiscal  year  including  the  Pay 
Act  request,  are  $513,449,736. 

The  budget  estimate  for  1960  is 
$491,101,400. 

This  bill  is  for  $472,198,800. 

The  reduction  from  1959  is  $41,250,000. 
or  8  percent. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  below  the 
budget  request  is  $18,902,600,  or  4  per- 
cent. 
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Revenues  from  items  In  the  bill  are 
estimated  at  $385  million  for  fiscal  year 
1960. 

The  committee  has  made  decreases  in 
the  budget  estimate  totaling  $23,788,600 
as  follows : 

In  Pay  Act  costs   (10  percent 

cut) — $1,575,000 

To  hold  construction  of  park- 
ways and  Indian  schools  and 
roads  to  level  of  1959  appro- 
priations  —10,  600,  000 

Acquisition  of  park  land  (In- 
cluding Civil  War  batUe- 
flelds  and  George  Washington 
ton  Memorial  Parkway) —4,863,000 

Indian  Items,  including  John- 
son CMalley  contracts,  relo- 
cation, and  road  mainte- 
nance     —1, 433, 000 

River  basin  studies  (continue 
to  finance  under  Reclama- 
tion and  Engineers) —836,400 

Transfer  of  administration  of 
Alaska  fish  and  game  laws  to 
State  of  Alaska  on  Jan.  1, 
I960 —1, 100,000 

DlsaUowance  of  one-half  of  in- 
creases for  management  and 
maintenance  of  parks  (large 
Increases  granted  in  recent 
years) —1,303,600 

Use  of  some  unbudgeted  bal- 
ances of  permanent  appro- 
priations under  Fish  and 
Wildlife -. —1,  133.750 

Minerals  exploration  program.         —400.000 

Geological  Survey — water  re- 
sources studies — (large  in- 
crease   this    year) —600.000 

Other  minor  changes . ..         —164,050 

Only  three  increases  were  made  in  the 
budget,  totaling  only  $4,220,000.  These 
are  for: 

Additional  campground,  trailer, 

and  picnic  faculties  In  parks.  -I-  $1.  650,  000 
Forest    access    roads    (to    keep 

1959  level) +2,000,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  coiutructlon.        -f  670,  000 

Major  budget  increases  allowed,  total- 
ing $16,230,000,  were  as  foUows: 

For  land  management  leasing 
and  disposal,  cadastral  sur- 
veying, and  flre  control +$1.  112,000 

Additional  care  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  boarding  school  dor- 
mitories. Increased  enroll- 
ment, and  additional  Indian 
welfare  assistance,  law  en- 
forcement, and  resources 
management +3,  296.000 

Increased  management  and 
maintenance  requirements 
In  the  National  Parks +1,100.000 

Expanded  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  hatcheries  and 
wildlife  refuges  and  wUdlife 
research +1,030,000 

Expacnslon  of  commercial  Ash- 
ing research  and  marketing 
studies +439.  000 

Additional  loans  to  the  fishing 
industry +8.000,000 

Administration  of  the  Terri- 
tories  +1,069,000 

Expansion  of  national  forest 
timber    sales +2,800,000 

Acquisition  of  land  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Park  and 
Playground  System  (reim- 
bursable)  _ +1,924,000 

Saline  water  program .         +470,000 

In  reference  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Stadium,  we  learned  during  the  hear- 
ings that  the  Park  Service,  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1961,  planned  to  spend  $3.- 
400,000  of  national  parkway  funds  for  a 


parking  area  for  the  stadium.  There  is 
no  authority  for  such  an  expenditure  out 
of  parkway  or  any  Federal  funds.  The 
committee  report  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  Act  and  the  floor  debate 
made  very  clear  that  the  stadium  was  to 
be  built  with  a  bond  issue  and  was  not  to 
be  a  burden  on  the  Federal  taxpayers. 
The  Stadium  Act  clearly  defines  con- 
struction of  the  "stadium"  to  include 
"necessary  motor-vehicle  parking  areas" 
and  provides  for  the  payment  of  all  costs, 
including  the  parking  lots,  from  the  op- 
erating fund  to  be  set  up  from  the  is- 
suance of  the  ijonds.  The  only  Federal 
assistance  authorized  was  for  a  long- 
term  lease  of  tlie  land.  This  has  been 
done  with  a  rental  charge  of  only  $100  a 
year. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  know  of  no 
committee  that  has  brought  in  a  better 
bill  in  the  many  yearb  I  have  served  on 
it,  now  17,  than  this  year's  committee. 
We  tried  to  do  wtiat  the  Department  re- 
quested. There  were,  however,  many 
requests  in  here  from  the  budget  that 
should  never  have  been  requested.  I 
am  asking  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  to  do  some 
constructive  thinking  when  this  bill  is 
l>efore  you  for  amendment,  and  should 
amendments  come  along,  make  sure  you 
understand  what  the  amendments  are 
all  about.  I  mean  that,  because  we  owe 
a  greater  national  debt  today  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Six 
of  our  major  allies  that  are  in  league 
with  us  today  followed  the  same  path. 
Greece  was  the  first  to  lead  the  world; 
then  came  Rome;  and  Spain,  the 
wealthiest  country  in  all  the  world  when 
they  were  heuling  gold  to  her  by  the 
boatload.  But  look  at  Spain  after  the 
Second  World  War,  with  people  praying 
in  the  streets  of  Madrid  for  bread.  Then 
came  France,  England,  Germany,  and 
now  us.  Those  nations  led  the  world 
each  for  a  coupio  of  centuries.  We  have 
been  cast  in  this  role  only  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  yet  there  never  existed 
a  nation  that  has  gone  down  the  trail 
as  fast  as  we  are  going  down  it. 

I  repeat,  that  our  national  debt  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  We  have  all  heard  some 
foolish  people  say:  "Why,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves."  Certainly  we  owe  the  debt 
to  ourselves.  Yet  I  have  not  seen  many 
people  in  this  country  of  170  million 
souls  who,  when  they  passed  on  to  the 
next  world,  said  they  were  leaving  any 
money  to  wijse  out  some  of  the  bonds 
owed  by  the  Government.  I  know  of 
only  two  who  left  anything  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  one  and  a  rural  mailman 
who  left  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars 
of  his  estate  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Yes,  they  leave  it  by  the  millions  to  uni- 
versities, anc  I  am  for  that;  they  leave 
it  to  erect  monuments,  they  leave  it  to 
hospitals,  and  I  am  certainly  for  that. 
But  very  few  times  has  it  been  recorded 
that  any  money  was  left  to  this  Nation, 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  That 
is  why  I  tell  you  this  Lb  a  Nation  that  is 
to  be  pitied  and  taken  care  of.  That 
is  what  I  say  when  I  look  at  streams, 
mountains,  forests,  the  minerals  and  all 
the  natural  resources  that  God  put  into 
this  country.    What  have  we  done  with 


it?  We  have  burned  our  forests.  I  re- 
member, as  I  have  told  you  many  times 
on  this  floor,  that  in  order  to  get  at  a 
tree  that  it  took  God  200  years  to  grow 
they  burned  a  tree  that  it  took  God  100 
years  to  grow.  We  have  wasted  all  our 
resources  and  now  we  have  to  get  many 
of  our  requirements  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  made  no  effort  to  conserve, 
and  that  goes  for  all  of  our  minerals 
and  all  of  our  forests.  Our  streams  are 
polluted  and  filled  up  with  debris. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  want  to  compU- 
ment  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  for  bringing  in  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  excellent  bill. 
It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  always  presented  a  businesslike  ap- 
proach to  these  many  problems  that 
come  to  our  Interior  Department.  I  am 
particularly  plea.sed  that  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  re&tore  $2  million  for  forest 
access  roads.  I  know  the  8ut>committee 
chairman's  approach  to  this  subject  has 
been  the  same  as  mine  throughout  the 
years.  Without  adequate  forest  access 
roads  we  cannot  harvest  the  timber.  By 
harvesting  the  timber  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shows  a  profit. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes;  it  made  about 
$100  million. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Besides  that.  25 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts  go  to  the 
various  counties  in  which  these  forests 
are  located  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  schools.    That  Is  also  correct? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Therefore.  I  am 
particularly  happy  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  saw  HI  to  restore  those 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  just 
one  further  question.  As  working  hours 
get  shorter,  as  roads  get  l)etter,  and  peo- 
ple have  more  leisure  time,  we  find  that 
our  parks  and  our  forests  must  provide 
more  recreational  facilities  for  our  peo- 
ple. Does  the  gentleman  feel  this  bill 
carries  adequate  provision  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  adequate 
recreational  facilities  in  the  country? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  The  committee 
added  over  one  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars for  facilities  in  the  parks,  such  as 
camp  sites,  tables,  and  so  forth.  There 
are  not  enough  accommodations  in  our 
parks  today,  so  we  increased  the  budget 
to  take  care  of  such  things  in  parks 
throughout  the  Nation  and  decreased 
the  request  to  buy  more  land.  We  should 
take  care  of  what  we  have  before  we 
start  expanding  and  it  w\\\  cost  $500  mil- 
lion Just  to  provide  for  present  plans 
under  Mission  66. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  cannot  agree 
more  with  the  chairman.  We  should 
adequately  take  care  of  our  present  fa- 
cilities and  wait  a  while  until  we  get  those 
fixed  up  before  we  buy  more. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
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economy  of  waste  policies  which  we  have 
practiced  in  the  past  and  which  are  now 
coming  back  to  haunt  us.  In  reading 
some  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  held  before  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee. I  noted  there  are  some  37  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  employees  detailed 
to  oversea  projects.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  me  what  happens  in  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  when  37  top- 
flight employees  are  jent  overseas? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation does  not  come  under  this  bill, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  these  37  top  employees  are  re- 
placed by  others  in  the  Bureau,  and,  if 
and  when  this  foreign  giveway  program 
Is  ever  ended  what  disposition  will  be 
made  of  these  37  top  employees. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me,  let  me  try  to  answer  the 
gentleman  this  way.  That  does  not 
come  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  have  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Not  in  this  bill.  That 
comes  under  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee. But.  to  answer  the  question 
about  replacement,  I  can  say  this,  that 
the  various  agencies  made  a  request  in 
this  little  bill — it  is.  comparatively,  only 
a  little  bill,  half  a  biUion  dollars— they 
made  a  request  for  1.330  additional  em- 
ployees. We  not  only  reduced  the  re- 
quested by  1,330.  we  cut  155  more  out 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. When  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee comes  before  the  House  with  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
I  will  be  prepared  to  seek  further  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  frora  Ohio  and  tliis 
committee.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  I  have  ever  seen  of  how  to 
be  conservative  without  being  short- 
sighted, and  how  to  be  liberal  without  be- 
ing foolish.  This  bill  gets  right  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  It  seeks  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  gro»-th  that  this  country 
must  have,  and  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  it 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  pomt 
about  something  that  particularly  con- 
cerns our  people  in  southwest  Missouri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  our 
Ozarks.  their  picturesque  beauty  and  the 
fine,  clear  fishing  waters,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  past  20  years  we  have  become  one 
of  the  favored  vacation  playgrounds  of 
the  Middle  West,  but  we  have  just  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  this  vast  poten- 
tial. We  are  constantly  trying  to  im- 
prove our  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
influx  of  vacationers.  One  of  the  biggest 
stimulants  we  have  had  is  the  completion 
of  the  Table  Rock  Dam.  a  major  project. 
and  one  of  the  largest  units  on  the  White 
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River  Basin  chain.  It  Is  almost  100  per- 
cent complete  and  will  be  dedicated  this 
year. 

In  addition,  we  have  Bull  Shoals  Res- 
ervoir, Lake  Taneycomo,  Roaring  River, 
and  many  other  fishing  waters  in  the 
Arkansas-Missouri  -  Kansas^-  Oklahoma 
area. 

We  have  streams  to  fish,  and  every 
year  we  are  getting  more  fishermen. 

People  who  go  fishing  like  to  catch 
fish :  and  we  need  more  fish. 

The  only  Federal  fish  hatchery  in  Mis- 
souri, and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  101 
in  America,  that  is  still  In  operation,  is 
located  in  our  southwest  Missouri  area 
at  Neosho,  Mo.   This  station  was  author- 
ized in  1888.   Except  for  a  few  alteratlom 
completed   imder  the   WPA   and   PWA 
days  and   the  customary   maintenance 
work,  the  Neosho  hatchery  is  basically 
whs^  it  was  in  the  19th  century.    Only  a 
minimum  amount  of  maintenance  has 
been  done,  such  as  the  painting  of  the 
buildings  and  patching  of  concrete  ponds. 
The  hatchery  puts  out  approximately 
25.000  pounds  of  fish  a  year,  which  m- 
cludes   lx)th  trout  and  warm-water  or 
pond  fish  such  as  bass,  blue  gill,  and 
charmel  cat,  but  by  revamping  the  sta- 
tion  and   bringing  in  some  additional 
water,  the  output  can  be  doubled.    For 
this  reason,  there  is  $320,000  in  this  bill 
to  rehabilitate  the  Neo.sho  fish  hatchery. 
Due  to  the  age  of  the  buildings — prac- 
tically all  are  wooden  structures  at  the 
Neosho  fish   hatchery — this  involves   a 
major  replacement  program.      It   is  a 
badly  needed,  justifiable  investment. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  if  you  have 
firm  figures  for  the  reduction  you  are 
making  \n  the  Johnson-OMalley  Act. 
When  our  Committee  on  Education  m- 
cluded  a  lot  of  the  activities  now  car- 
ried out  under  the  Johnscn-O'Malley 
Act  concerning  school  legislation,  I 
made  the  prediction  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  Johnson- 
O  "Ma  Hey  fimds.  Upon  what  did  you 
base  that? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Just  what  we  are 
talking  at)out,  it  was  based  on  the  Fed- 
eral impact  legislation,  you  had  a  hand 
m  passing. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  came  out  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes;  the  Indian  chil- 
dren are  now  eligible  under  the  grants 
made  imder  this  new  legislation  and 
those  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I,  too,  rise  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  bringing  out  a  forward-looking 
and  progressive  bill,  one  which  conserves 
our  natural  resources.  I  especiaUy  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  the  in- 


crease In  forest  access  roads,  because 
there  is  an  investment  that  is  good  for 
the  taxpayers;  there  is  an  investment  of 
money  that  is  good  for  local  contractors 
and  local  labor  and  brings  money  into 
the  Treasury.  There  is  an  increase  that 
will  genuinely  help  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  ques- 
tion which  had  been  asked  of  me.  It 
deals  with  the  appropriation  level  for 
the  Office  of  Territories;  the  administra- 
tion of  Territories.  During  the  past 
year  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  being 
broken  away  from  the  Office  of  Terri- 
tories, and  yet  the  appropriation  item, 
the  budget  estimate  for  1960,  has  been 
increased  by  $506,000  over  the  1959  ap- 
propriation level.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  basic  reason  for  that  is. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  increase  is  for 
the  new  Jet  airport  on  Samoa.  The  en- 
tire funds  for  the  Ala.skan  Division  in 
Washington  and  for  the  Governors  of- 
fice in  Alaska,  totalmg  about  $135,000. 
have  been  eliminated. 

In  addition,  the  funds  for  Hawaii  have 

been   reduced   by   $78,500,   representing 

the  legislative  expenses. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  tiiank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  my  good 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Km  WAN],  that  the  time  is  long  past 
due  when  we  should  stop  wasting  the 
taxpayers"  money  as  we  have  been  doing, 
not  m  this  Interior  E>epartment  program, 
but  in  many  other  programs  that  have 
come  before  this  Congress.  I  hope  that 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  plead  with  the  Members  on 
their  side  of  the  aisle  to  help  the  rest 
of  us,  who  have  been  trying  and  are  still 
trying,  to  keep  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
from  going  into  bankruptcy,  to  the  end 
that  we  will  not  spend  a  lot  of  money 
during  this  session  of  Congress  which  is 
not  justified  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. I  hope  we  can  hold  the  budget, 
and  further  I  hope  that  we  will  cut  below 
the  budget  a  considerable  amount,  and 
by  so  doing  give  the  American  people 
a  shot  In  the  arm,  so  to  speak,  so  that 
they  may  have  more  confidence  in  their 
Government,  and  thus  we  shall  preserve 
our  great  American  form  of  Government, 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  think  there  Is  a  condition  that  exlsu 
In  the  minds  of  too  many  people  tiiat 
when  we  appropriate  money  here  to  Con- 
gress we  are  helptog  the  wage  earner, 
the  so-called  little  fellow.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  wage  earners  of 
America,  the  so-called  UttJe  people,  with 
the  people  who  have  a  set  income,  who 
are  on  pensions,  social  security,  or  wel- 
fare, comprise  the  greatest  consuming 
groiip  to  America.  And  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  the  goods  pays  all  the  bill 
in  the  final  analysis.  Every  dime  that 
we  spend,  not  only  here  in  Congress,  but 
that    is   spent   by    State   governments. 
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county  ROTemments,  municipal  govern- 
ments. Is  paid  for  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. And  so  when  we  spend  money 
that  should  not  be  spent  we  are  hurting 
the  little  fellow  first  and  most. 

The  wage  earners,  the  little  fellows 
whom  we  are  all  concerned  about — and  I 
say  I  am  concerned  about  them  possibly 
more  than  a  great  many  people  who  are 
always  talking  about  spending  money  for 
the  little  fellows — they  should  be  down 
here  beating  us  over  the  head  every  day 
to  stop  imnecessary  spending,  because 
they  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  greater  share  of  the 
bill— either  they  or  their  children,  or 
their  children's  children.  Let  us  not  for- 
get when  you  come  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  offer  amendments  to  in- 
crease appropriation  bills  that  these 
several  subcommittees  on  appropriations 
have  sat  for  weeks  and  possibly  months 
hearing  all  of  these  people  who  come  be- 
fore us  to  justify  their  requests,  and 
many  times  they  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  asic  that  the  budget  request 
be  increased  to  no  end. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr(»n  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  May  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  statement  he  is 
malcing  about  private  enterprise.  I  live 
in  a  district  where  many  of  the  people 
have  to  live  on  fixed  incomes.  They  are 
retired.  What  the  gentleman  says 
about  inflation  is  eminently  true.  Our 
inflationary  tendencies  are  certainly 
spurred  by  vmnecessary  Government 
spending.  It  is  robbing  these  people  of 
money  they  have  paid  to  try  to  live  on. 
Just  the  same  as  if  a  thief  broke  into  a 
house  and  took  the  money  out  of  their 
pocketbooks. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  always  contributes  to  a  debate.  He 
is  a  conservative  wherever  economy  is 
needed  but  always  willing  to  spend 
where  money  should  t>e  spent.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman. 

My  good  chairman  has  told  you  that 
this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  committee,  which  is 
true.  You  will  note  that  for  the  past 
many,  many  sessions  of  Congress  this 
bill  has  come  to  the  floor  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Why? 
Because  we  settle  our  differences  in 
committee.  There  are  times  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
members  of  the  committee,  but  we  stay 
there  until  we  settle  those  differences. 
However,  I  may  say  that  such  a  condi- 
tion does  not  exist  too  often,  because  we 
all  want  to  appropriate  for  this  great 
natural  resource  program  which  is  so 
important  to  the  people  of  America  not 
only  for  today  but  for  generations  to 
come.  Everything  in  this  bill,  every 
dime  in  this  bill,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
America  and  its  Territories. 

So  I  need  not  take  much  more  time. 
The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan], 
has  explamed  the  bill.  I  do  want  to  say 
that  I  have  been  on  this  subcommittee 
for  the  past  17  sessions  with  Mr.  Kir- 
WAM,    Mr.    NoRRXLL.   and    Mr.   Fenton. 


We  have  now  several  new  Members  on 
both  sides,  comparatively  new  Members. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fknton]  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  the  minority  side  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  past  many  years.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Thomson], 
because  of  his  service  on  the  legislative 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Federal  domain  and  the  Forest  Service, 
I  have  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  committee  when  such 
agencies  are  before  the  committee.  So, 
I  shall  not  take  up  more  time  except  to 
say  that  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  a 
well-rounded  bill.  I  trust  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Itnion  will  not  permit  any  additional 
amendments  to  be  adopted  to  this  bill. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Quic- 

LBYl. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
with  regret  that  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  saw  fit  to  delete  from  this  bill 
the  Department's  request  for  funds  for 
the  acquisition  by  the  National  Parks 
Service  of  additional  acres  of  Civil  War 
battlefield  lands.  I  note  this  particu- 
larly because  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment's request  were  funds  for  some  600 
additional  acres  which  make  up  the  re- 
maining unacquired  acres  of  the  battle- 
field at  Gettysburg. 

The  second  Battle  of  Gettysburg  is 
currently  being  fought  and  I  regret  to 
report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  being 
won.  This  is  the  battle  to  preserve  this 
historic  site  from  the  ever-growing  en- 
croachment of  commercialism.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  not  providing  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice with  sufiBcient  funds  will  mean  that 
by  the  time  the  spotlight  of  the  country 
and  the  world  is  focused  upon  Gettysburg 
in  1963  to  commemorate  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  that  most  historic  battle, 
we  are  going  to  suddenly  discover,  when 
it  \s  too  late,  that  the  second  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  has  been  lost  and  that  this 
truly  great  American  shrine  has  been 
completely  desecrated  by  the  onslaught 
and  ever-expanding  growth  of  commer- 
cialism. I  intend  to  support  the  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  regret  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  delete  this  par- 
ticular item.  I  trust  the  other  body  will 
correct  this  error. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman,  if  the  land  is  acquired 
at  some  future  date,  whether  we  have 
any  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  used 
to  build  a  new  golf  course  out  there. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  would  merely  com- 
ment on  that  by  saying  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  assured  me  that  the 
600  acres  they  contemplated  acquiring 
under  this  bill  was  the  last  and  final  re- 
quest it  would  have  to  make  and  that  this 
would  have  given  to  the  Park  Service 
all  of  the  land  they  needed  to  preserve 
the  battlefield  area. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  FentonI. 


Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment or  the  Interior  brings  to  you 
today  a  bill  that  has  had  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  The  hearings.  I 
believe,  gave  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee pretty  fair  insight  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  presented  a  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  estimate  for  1960  of  over 
$491  million. 

Our  committee  reduced  this  to  $472 
million,  or  a  reduction  of  about  4  per- 
cent. This  reduction  is  modest  and  one 
we  believe  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
can  live  with. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Lankford]. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  considerable  deliberation,  and  fully 
appreciative  of  the  task  confronting  the 
conmiittee  to  effectuate  needed  econo- 
mies, I  cannot  accept  the  committee's  de- 
cision to  delete  the  sum  of  $1  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  right-of- 
way  acquisition  for  the  uncompleted  por- 
tion of  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
this  action  does  not  represent  an  econ- 
omy, but  rather  it  can  only  be  considered 
a  tragic  loss  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Umted  States  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  dollars. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  restoring  the  President's  re- 
quest for  right-of-way  acquisition.  I 
emphasize  the  words  "right-of-way  ac- 
quisition." This  $1  million  is  to  insure 
that  this  section  of  the  Potomac  shore- 
line, the  last  great  natural  scenic  fea- 
ture in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  will  still  be  available  when  con- 
struction money  can  be  granted.  If  the 
House  today  upholds  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  then  It  is  my 
belief  that  rising  land  values  and  the 
pressures  of  private  development  will  de- 
stroy this  30-year  dream  since  the  ulti- 
mate cost  will  become  prohibitive. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  took  official  notice 
that  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  had  out- 
grown the  boundaries  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Washington,  D.C.,  had.  in  ef- 
fect, spread  to  parts  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties  in  Maryland 
and  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties  in 
Virginia.  If  the  capital  was  to  continue 
to  be  a  showplace  worthy  of  the  Nation  it 
represents,  some  measure  was  required 
to  assure  that  development  in  the  ad- 
jacent counties  did  not  grip  the  central 
city  in  a  concrete  and  asphalt  vise.  To 
fill  this  need,  the  71st  Congress  passed 
into  law  the  so-called  Capper-Cramton 
Act.  What  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  said 
was  this: 

Because  of  proximity  to  the  capital,  the 
regions  adjacent  to  Washington  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Nation  not  shared  by 
other  counties  far  removed  from  the  Na- 
tion's capital.  They  owe  it  to  the  Nation 
at  large  to  keep  the  capital  area  beauti- 
ful and  to  preserve  the  unique  scenic, 
recreational,  and  historical  features  of 
the  area. 
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If  they  are  to  meet  these  responsibili- 
ties— the  act  said,  in  effect — they  will 
need  help.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  there- 
fore agrees  to  pay  one-half  the  purchase 
price  of  lands  needed  for  these  purposes 
if  the  adjacent  territories  will  pay  the 
other  half.  The  Nation  then  will  develop 
these  resources  as  required. 

The  one  specific  purchase  and  develop- 
ment program  which  the  Capper-Cram- 
ton Act  provided  for  was  the  creation  of 
a  memorial  parkway  along  both  shores  of 
the  Potomac  River,  from  Mount  Vernon 
to  Great  Palls  on  one  side,  from  Fort 
Washington  to  Great  Palls  on  the  other. 
This  parkway  was  not  to  be  just  another 
superhighway.  It  was  to  be  a  scenic 
route  S[>ecially  designed  to  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  shoreline  of  the 
Potomac  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  come  to  their  capital  and  to 
link  in  a  readily  accessible  manner  the 
sites  and  monuments  along  the  Potomac 
of  national  historical  interest. 

When  the  act  passed  the  Congress  in 
1930,  the  Moimt  Vernon  Memorial  High- 
way from  Arlington  to  Mount  Vernon 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  already 
was  under  construction.  Upon  its  com- 
pletion in  1932.  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  parkway  system,  which  became 
known  as  the  George  Washington  Memo- 
rial Parkway.  Today.  29  years  later, 
some  three-fourths  of  the  parkway  au- 
thorized by  the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
either  has  been  completed  or  is  in  proc- 
ess of  construction.  Only  one  segment, 
7V2  miles  from  Washington  to  Fort 
Washington  in  Prmce  G<?orges  County, 
Md.,  remains  totally  unrealized. 

The  request  for  funds  for  the  Prince 
Georges  Coimty  segment  has  not  been 
delayed  because  this  section  is  any  the 
less  needed  or  desirable  tlian  the  others. 
Indeed,  the  recent  mass  transportation 
survey  for  the  National  Capital  region 
listed  the  parkway  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  area's  road  system.     The  delay 
comes  from  the  fact  that  not  until  2 
years  ago,  in  the  face  of  indications  that 
If  the  land  soon  was  not  purchased,  pri- 
vate   development    would    have    pushed 
land  costs  to  a  prohibitive  level,  were 
Prince  Georges  County  officials  able  to 
foresee  their  share  of  the   costs.     The 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  authorized 
the  county  to  enter  into  an  indebtedness 
of  Jl  million  as  the  bulk  of  the  county's 
share    for    land    acquisitions.     At    this 
point,  in  1957,  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Comml.ssion  asked  Congress  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  land  costs.     This 
request  passed  'he  House.     But  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  delayed  it 
until   the   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 
Legislative  Committee  could   study  the 
proposal   and   determine    if   a   project 
planned  as  long  ago  as  1930  still  was  ad- 
visable.    By  the  time  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  had  studied 
the  project  and  endorsed  it,  it  was  too 
late  for  the  proposal  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  84th  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  7 '/2 -mile 
stretch  to  Fort  Washington.  First,  Port 
Washington  Itself,  already  federally 
owned  and  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, Is  one  of  the  best  examples  extant 
of  an  early  19th  century  fort.  It  has 
been  constructed,  abandoned,  and  recon- 


structed several  times  and  has  almost  a 
medieval  atmosphere,  with  its  draw- 
bridge and  moat.  It  Is  part  of  a  341- 
acre  reservation  that  can  provide  un- 
limited recreational  facilities. 

Historic  Harmony  Hall  and  the  ruins 
of  Want  Water,  both  dating  from  the 
early  18th  century,  are  to  be  included  in 
the  proposed  park.  WasWngton  fre- 
quently stopped  to  visit  his  friend.  Colo- 
nel Lyles,  at  Want  Water,  on  his  way 
home  from  attending  the  Broad  Creek 
Church  nearby. 

An  excerpt  from  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  present  owner  of  Har- 
mony Hall  very  colorfully  describes  this 
general  area  and  offers  convincing  evi- 
dence why  we  must  not  allow  this  rich 
historic  region  to  be  forever  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  undesirable  development.  The 
excerpt  reads  as  follows: 

This  property  is  in  the  neighborhood 
closely  associated  with  the  life  of  George 
Washington.  It  Is  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  Potomac.  Directly  across  the  river  from 
Harmony  Hall  Is  Wellington,  the  home  of 
Washington's  secretary,  Tobias  Lear.  It  Is 
situated  on  the  original  Mount  Vernon 
estate. 

Washington  ferried  acro»  the  Potomac  to 
the  Maryland  shore  at  Warburton  Manor — 
now  Port  Washington. 

Ancient  Want  Water  adjoins  Harmony  Hall 
on  the  north.  It  was  built  before  1700  and 
was  the  home  of  Col.  William  M.  Lyles,  a 
personal  friend  and  neighbor  of  Washington. 
It  Is  listed  In  the  Historic  American  Build- 
ings Survey,  as  is  Harmony  Hall.  Nearby  is 
St.  John's  Church,  which  dates  back  to  1602. 
Washington  frequently  worshiped  here.  His 
pew  Is  marked  today  with  a  silver  pUte  along 
with  that  of  Colonel  Lyles. 

No  part  of  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway  Is  more  appropriate  to  the 
memory  of  Washington  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Broad  Creek. 

Without  the  completion  of  the  Fort 
Washington  Parkway,  the  lov.er  Potomac 
project  can  never  be  completed.  The 
largest  natural  open  space  around  Wash- 
mgton  is  the  broad  Potomac.  To  take 
full  advantage  of  that  open  space  it  is 
desirable  to  provide  access  to  both  sides 
at  as  many  points  as  p>ossible.  Fort 
Washington,  when  its  attractions  are 
better  known,  will  certainly  become  a 
powerful  magnet  for  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  recreational 
values  present  in  the  area  m  question 
are  sorely  needed.  Many  opportunities 
for  picnickmg,  hiking,  bird  watching, 
nature  walks,  boating,  sports,  and  quiet 
enjoyment  of  rural  scenery  and  wood- 
lands will  be  provided.  Americans  are 
a  nature-loving  people.  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  young  people  are  learning  to 
use  their  eyes  and  ears  with  understand- 
ing as  the  bird  and  animal  life,  together 
with  the  tree  and  plant  life,  is  brought 
to  them  through  our  national  parks  and 
forests. 

The  Potomac  River  is  clearly  one  of 
our  country's  most  famous,  most  scenic, 
most  important  rivers.  I  call  upon  the 
House  today  to  complete  the  task  begim 
29  years  ago.  To  do  less  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  be  forever  regretted  by  all  the 
pe<H)le  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  experience  of  serving  on 


this  committee  for  the  first  time  has  been 
a  particular  pleasure.  The  programs 
and  agencies  covered  In  the  bill  do  vitally 
concern  all  of  America,  but  many  are  of 
immediate  concern  to  certain  geographi- 
cal areas  of  the  country  more  so  than 
others,  particularly  the  public  lands 
areas. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  bill  I  have 
been  more  than  impressed  and  cannot 
help  but  mention  the  familiarity,  the 
interest,  and  concern  that  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  and  all  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  shown.    And, 
I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
their  understandmg  of  the  problems  na- 
tionwide and  the  close  watch  which  they 
have  kept  upon  the  activities  of  this  par- 
ticular department  and  its  bureaus  and 
related  agencies.     Being  a  bill  for  Amer- 
ica, naturally  there  are  many  items  that 
are  left  out  in  several  districts  that  af- 
fect individual  Members,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  and  is  true  of  the  district 
which  I  represent.    But,  this  is,  I  think, 
a  time  for  restraint,  restraint  without  in- 
terfering with  vital  programs,  and  this 
bill,  I  believe,  fairly  achieves  that  goal.    I 
think  that  the  fact  that  it  is  time  for 
restraint  also  emphasizes  the  wiseness 
of  the  action  of  the  committee  in  dis- 
allowing a  major  portion  of  the  funds  for 
acquiring  additional  land  by  the  Park 
Service.    The  Park  Service  launched  in 
1955,  with  the  help  of  this  committee 
and  many  mterested  Members,  the  Mis- 
sion 66   program.     I  would  like  to  say 
that  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  I  was  contmually 
concerned  with  the  efforts  to  add  to  our 
national  parks  and  with  differentiating 
between  that  which  was  for  local  recre- 
ational needs  or  otherwise  a  local  func- 
tion and  that  which  was  truly  national  m 
scope.     I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  page  469  of  the  hear- 
ings.    It  shows  that  on  July  1,  1955,  the 
the    estimate    for  the    development    of 
our  parks  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  good 
condition  and  make  them  adequate  for 
1966  as  contemplated  in  Mission  66  was 
$459    million.    It    further    shows    that 
there  have  been  added  to  that  since  that 
time  projects  not  included  in  the  original 
Mission   66   plan   totaling   almost   (126 
million,  or  additions  equaling  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  original  plan.     So,  I 
would    emphasize    that    I    think    every 
Member  of  the  Congress  must,  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  bring  our  existing  parks 
up  to  a  minimum  standard,  exercise  re- 
straint in  introducing  or  supporting  pro- 
posals to  add  lands  or  new  areas  to  the 
system.     I  certainly  hope  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  to  cur- 
tail this  land  acquisition  and  to  appro- 
priate a  large  portion  of  this  amount  for 
urgently  needed   park  improvements   is 
not  mf ringed  upon.    If  we  contmue  on 
this  course  of  constant  expansion  of  the 
park  system,  it  has  been  well  said,  we  will 
have  something  that  we  cannot  take  care 
of,  and  our  parks  will  deteriorate  to  a 
similar  or  worse  condition  than  they  were 
in  before  Mission  66  was  launched. 

There  Is  a  particular  problem  tipon 
which  I  believe  I  should  comment.  For 
a  time,  it  appeared  that  the  elk,  one  of 
the  most  magnificient  of  the  North 
American  game  animals,  would  become 
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extinct.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  and  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, this  was  prevented.  A  substantial 
elk  herd  has  been  built  up  in  north- 
eastern Wyoming  in  the  areas  around 
Yellowstone  Park. 

Hunters  from  all  over  the  Nation 
draw  for  ellc  licenses  and  come  to  hunt 
in  this  area.  The  hunting  season  is  in 
the  fall  and  closes  about  the  15th  of 
November.  As  hunting  pressure  is  ap- 
plied, elk  are  driven  across  the  park 
boiuidarles  into  the  protected  area.  They 
are  trapped  there  by  the  snows  which 
usually  hit  the  high  mountain  passes 
before  the  hunting  season  closes,  and 
are  prevented  from  returning. 

The  Park  Service  contends  that  this 
has  built  up  the  herd  in  the  park  along 
the  Lamar  River  to  numbers  in  excess  of 
what  the  range  will  carry.  There  is 
substantial  dispute  as  to  this  and  as  to 
the  number  of  elk  actually  in  the  Lamar 
herd.  At  any  rate,  in  recent  years  the 
Park  Service  action  has  been  to  wait  un- 
til the  deep  snow  months,  when  the  elk 
are  down  along  the  highway,  and  to 
shoot  them,  primarily  from  cars  driving 
up  and  down  the  road.  As  this  slaughter 
operation  becomes  known  to  the  spwDrts- 
men  and  true  conservationists  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  believe  that  they  will  object  very 
violently  and  I  think  that  they  will  be 
joined  in  their  objections  by  the  great 
majority  of  American  citizens. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  we  should  provide 
In  this  bill  almost  $17  million  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
for  preservation  and  propagation  of  our 
fish  and  game,  while  another  agency  of 
government  is  carrying  out  a  program 
such  as  this.  It  appears  to  be  another 
case  of  the  right  hand  not  knowing  what 
the  left  is  doing. 

A  satisfactory  solution  must  be  found. 
Several  possible  solutions  are  available. 
One  would  be  to  feed  the  elk.  such  as  is 
done  at  the  elk  refuge  in  Jackson  Hole. 
As  I  am  advised,  the  old  BufiTalo  Ranch, 
right  on  the  Lamar  River,  is  capable  of 
producing  1,000  tons  of  hay  per  year. 
Another  possible  solution  would  be  to 
allow  limited  hunting  in  controlled  areas 
along  the  borders  of  the  park  during  the 
hunting  season,  so  as  to  apply  reverse 
pressure  and  keep  the  animals  from  be- 
ing driven  into  the  park;  or  to  have  the 
ranger  crews  do  their  hunting  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Some  people  would 
say  that  this  is  breaching  the  time- 
honored  covenant  of  not  permitting 
hunting  in  the  park.  I  can  only  say  to 
them  that  it  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  hunting  will  be  permitted, 
but  one  of  whether  it  will  be  a  sporting 
proposition  or  a  slaughter  operation. 
Another  possible  solution  is  to  fence 
along  the  park  boundary. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  other  possible 
solutions.  The  thing  is  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  intolerable.  I  believe 
that  the  Park  Service  will  devote  its 
efforts  to  finding  a  solution.  If  one  is 
not  forthcoming,  then  I  believe  It  is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  consider 
the  problem  and  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

In  the  short  time  remaining  available, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  overall 
aspects   of    this   bUl.      The   reductions 


made  have  been  very  modest.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Forest  Service,  which  do  a  particu- 
larly fine  Job.  the  reductions  have  only 
been  to  take  care  of  pay  act  adjustments. 
The  bUls  in  both  Instances  provide  for 
more  funds  than  were  appropriated  in 
fiscal  1959  for  these  activities.  As  the 
hearings  will  show,  we  have  been  assured 
that  the  level  of  the  program  carried  on 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959  can  be  carried  out 
in  fiscal  year  1960.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  other  vital  agencies.  This 
is  what  I  think  we  must  do  in  these  days 
of  budget  stress.  I  believe  it  would  be 
unbecoming,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to 
have  additional  activities  in  these  fields, 
to  ask  for  additional  money.  I  support 
this  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  the  mem- 
bership should  see  that  it  is  passed  with- 
out amendment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  either  the  chair- 
man or  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee  whether  or  not  there 
is  anything  in  this  bill  for  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  is  not  before  us. 
That  item  will  be  submitted  later. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  item 
is  represented  by  a  budget  request  in 
the  deficiency  bill  which  will  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow.  In  this  bill  there  is 
considerable  money  for  recreation  proj- 
ects in  the  different  parks  and  services. 
We  have  many  recreation  activities,  and 
funds  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
strange  that  on  June  26.  1957,  the  US. 
Senate  imanimously  passed  the  bill 
creating  the  National  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission  and 
on  June  16.  1958.  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote, 
the  House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  bill  creating  this  Commission. 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  bipartisan  commission,  and  di- 
rected that  the  Commission  present  its 
report  not  later  than  September  1,  1961. 

The  bill  also  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  more  than  $2,500,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  such 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission  until  ex- 
pended. There  was  the  sum  of  $50,000 
originally  appropriated  by  this  commit- 
tee, but  I  notice  that  for  fiscal  1960 
there  is  nothing.  This  is  an  example  of 
what  so  often  happens  when  a  commis- 
sion is  appointed  by  this  Congress.  The 
act  creating  the  Commission  has  a  ter- 
mination date,  the  Commission  is  ham- 
tiered  by  the  lack  of  appropriations  and 
cannot  complete  its  work  and  must  ask 
to  be  extended.  Then  in  a  very  short 
time  Members  will  rise  and  say  that 
here  is  another  example  of  a  commis- 
sion being  appointed  that  does  not  ter- 
minate within  the  time  originally  es- 
tablished, and  will  oppose  its  extension. 
This  Commission  cannot  do  the  work  it 
was  set  up  to  do  unless  there  is  money 


appropriated  to  take  care  of  Its  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  And  that  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Commission,  being 
set  up  as  a  separate  commission,  will  be 
handled  as  an  independent  agency  and 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  independent 
offices  bill.  There  was  a  request  for 
$30,000  in  addition  to  the  $50,000  appro- 
priated last  year.  That  will  come  in  the 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  which  is 
to  be  considered  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  would  be  a  de- 
ficiency for  the  current  year,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  here  for  next  year.  How- 
ever I  have  been  informed  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  that  we  will  consider  tomorrow  for 
this  commission. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Next 
year  it  will  be  handled  in  the  indepen- 
dent offices  bill,  because  it  is  an  in- 
dependent commission. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  reason  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  for  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  is  the  simple  fact  that 
the  budget  and  the  White  House  no 
doubt  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  put 
an  item  in  the  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  1959  and  permit  the  De- 
ficiency Subcommittee  to  operate  on 
that  item.  But  since  the  Deficiency 
Committee  did  not  have  all  of  the  facts 
that  were  necessary  to  justify  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose,  I  know  the 
gentleman  already  is  aware  that  there  is 
no  fund  even  in  the  Deficiency  Commit- 
tee biU. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  well  aware  there 
is  nothing  in  the  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  that  will  continue  the  work  of 
this  Commission  and  I  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cure  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  regular  1960  ap- 
propriation request  for  this  item  will  be 
considered  by  the  Independent  Offices 
Committee  in  the  regular  bill  for  1960. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
v/ho  so  desire  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  their  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the 
budget  requests  on  the  measure  before 
us.  I  think  their  action  on  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  the  answer  to  those  who  are 
shouting  to  the  country  that  the  Con- 
gress is  controlled  by  spenders.  By  in- 
creasing the  funds  for  such  self- 
liquidating  items  as  forest  roads  and 
trails,  the  Committee  is  taking  a  realistic 
approach  to  Federal  spending.    Money 


appropriated  for  forest  roads  is  a  sound 
investment  which  actually  brings  added 
revenue  into  the  Treasury  by  stimulating 
timber  sales  through  Improved  roads 
which  reach  into  the  timber-cutting 
areas. 

By  cutting  out  the  administration's  re- 
quested frills,  and  by  careful,  Item-by- 
item  scrutiny  of  the  President's  requests, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  able 
to  increase  such  necessary  items  as 
money  for  forest  access  roads,  allow  the 
full  request  for  timber  sales,  and  yet  they 
were  able  to  cut  $18,902,000  from  the 
overall  budget  request. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  country  will 
appreciate  this  careful  and  studied  ap- 
propriation of  their  money  for  essential 
Government  services.  It  is  a  responsible 
and  efficient  way  to  control  spending.  It 
is  budgetmaking  in  the  best  manner, 
without  playing  politics  and  without  the 
meat-ax  approach  advocated  by  some  in 
cutting  Federal  spending. 

With  this  type  of  budgetmaking  the 
86th  Congress  will  have  a  proud  record  to 
take  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
the  people  will  then  know  who  has  been 
responsible  for  the  constantly  increasing 
budgets  over  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Committee  saw  fit  to 
vote  increases  of  $2.8  million  for  expand- 
ing national  forest  timber  sales  and  $2 
million  to  maintain  construction  of  for- 
est roads  and  trails  at  the  present  level. 
The  budgets  of  the  past  few  years  have 
not  permitted  progress  in  timber  sales. 
Montana  national  forests  have  an  allow- 
able cut  of  825  million  board  feet.  In 
the  past  2  fiscal  years,  an  average  of  only 
47  percent.  377  million  board  feet,  of  the 
allowable  cut  has  been  sold.  But  the  cut 
has  averaged  457  million  board  feet.  In 
other  words,  in  the  past  3  years,  timber 
cut  has  exceeded  sales  by  one-third  of  a 
billion  board  feet,  and  the  sales  have  Ijeen 
at  47  percent  of  permissible  levels. 

The  Committee  wisely  restored  the  ad- 
mmistratlon  $2  million  cut  In  the  appro- 
priation for  forest  access  roads.  Instead 
of  saving  the  taxpayers  money,  that  cut 
would  have  cost  them  more  than  S2  mil- 
lion. Had  it  stood,  the  Forest  Service 
would  have  stepped  up  road  construc- 
tion by  timber  purchasers — and  tha 
Treasury  would  have  been  oui  more  than 
$2  million.  When  timber  purchasers 
have  to  build  these  roads,  public  timber 
is  sold  In  large  blocks — too  large  for  a 
small  or  medium-sized  operator  to  han- 
dle. Then  there  is  generally  only  one 
bid — at  the  appraised  price,  minus  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  road. 

The  taxpayers  stand  to  benefit.  In  cash 
on  the  timber,  by  having  several  bidders. 
They  stand  to  benefit  by  having  the  main 
line  road  built  under  separate  contract 
bid  upon  by  roadbuilders ;  for  experience 
shows  that  the  roadbuilders  generally 
offer  to  do  the  job  for  10  to  20  percent 
less  than  the  engineers'  estimated  cost. 
These  large  sales  make  It  Impossible  for 
the  smaller  operators  to  secure  timber. 
Since  estimated  cost  of  a  road  built  by  a 
timber  operator  Is  deducted  from  the 
price  he  pays  for  the  timber,  this  means 
less  money  to  the  Treasury,  and,  In 
turn,  less  money  for  the  rural  school 
and  road  systems  In  the  counties  in  which 
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the  forests  are  located.  As  you  know 
these  counties  share  in  the  Income  from 
the  national  forests.  In  addition,  road 
construction  by  timber  purchasers  Is  out- 
side the  control  of  Congress. 

We  lose  all  around  when  we  don't  ap- 
propriate the  money  for  forest  develop- 
ment roads.    We  lose  millions  of  board 
feet  of  timber,  deteriorating  in  inacces- 
sible areas.    We  spend  large  sums,  and 
risk  the  lives  of  parachuting  firefighters, 
to  control  fires  In  these  roadless  areas. 
Smaller  firms  carmot  buy  timber  if  they 
are  also  burdened  with  expensive  road 
construction,  so  they  fold.     The  fewer 
the  bidders,  the  lower  the  price  the  pub- 
lic gets  for  Its  timber.    Road  construc- 
tion by  the  purchaser  shuts  out  the  road 
contractors,  and  the  union  labor  they 
employ. 
I  call  attention  to  another  matter. 
It  Is  essential  that  funds  be  appro- 
priated directly  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  the  Investigation  of  projects 
In  the  vast  water-resource  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  that  under 
Federal  license. 

The  change  In  this  method  of  financ- 
ing win  not  In  Itself  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  one  dime.  It  simply  will  rep- 
resent a  more  orderly  method  of  financ- 
ing this  important  work. 

This  work  Is  carried  on  imder  author- 
ity of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act.  This  act  was  strengthened  by 
the  Congress  only  last  year  when  It 
enacted  amendments  supported  by  all 
national  conservation  organizations,  the 
commercial  fishing  industry,  and  the 
Governors  and  fish  and  game  directors 
of  every  one  of  the  States. 

Reductions  made  by  the  committee 
for  this  activity  leaves  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  with  nowhere  to  turn 
to  finance  It  in  fiscal  year  1960.  The 
budpets  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  already 
been  prepared,  without  provision  for 
these  transfers.  Those  budgets  would 
have  been  higher  by  the  amount  of 
$836,400  If  such  provision  had  been 
made  In  them. 

Unless  provision  for  river  basin  stud- 
ies is  made  here,  there  will  be  no  river 
basin  studies  at  all.  No  river  basin 
studies  here  because  the  budget  item  Is 
not  allowed  and  no  river  basin  studies 
under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  because  this  item  Is 
not  budgeted  for  those  agencies. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Itself  Is 
on  record  as  favoring  direct  appropria- 
tions to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  fol- 
lowing sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1960.  namely. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Inas- 
much as  there  is  relatively  little  contro- 
versy over  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  bill  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  lis  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

FOREST    DISEASE   RESEARCH    WORK    IN 
STATES    REGION 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  want-  to  talk 
about  a  problem  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  and  to  other 
States  of  our  country — the  problem  of 
combating  the  tree  diseases  that  take 
such  heavy  toll  of  our  tlmberlands  each 
year.  I  want  to  teU  you  about  the  need 
for  more  forest  disease  research  in  the 
Lake  States — research  that  will  enable 
us  to  solve  this  problem. 

We  have  In  the  continental  United 
States  484  million  acres  of  commercial 
forests  with  large  additional  areas  in  our 
newest  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
These  forest  lands  support  more  than 
500  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber  of  all 
sizes. 

The  Impact  of  diseases  on  this  valuable 
resource  every  year  exceeds  5  billion 
cubic  feet.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  com- 
prehend that  big  a  loss,  or  even  to 
visualize  that  volume  of  timber.  But. 
when  this  is  translated  Into  local  terms 
and  I  And  In  my  home  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin that  more  timber  probably  is  lost  to 
diseases  each  year  than  Is  harvested  by 
our  own  wood-using  Industries,  that  I 
can  understand. 

This  loss  in  Wisconsin  Is  caused  mostly 
by  just  one  forest  tree  disease,  a  canker- 
tjrpe  disease  of  aspen.    This  disease  Is 
prevalent  throughout  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, and  Minnesota  where  it  alone  kills 
almost  as  much  timber  as  Is  consumed 
by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  that 
trlstate  area.    This  must  mean  that  the 
forests  In  these  Lake  States  could  sup- 
port twice  as  big  a  pulpwood  industry 
If  just  this  one  disease  could  be  con- 
trolled.   Unfortunately  this  same  disease 
Is  prevalent  throughout  the  aspen  for- 
ests of  the  East  and  Is  also  found.  I  am 
told.   In  the   Rocky   Mountain   forests. 
Scientists    know    the    cause    of    aspen 
canker  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
devote  enough  attention  to  It  to  work 
out  a  feasible  control. 

Most  of  our  forest  diseases  seem  to 
follow  a  pattern;  either  the  same  dis- 
ease or  a  counterpart  occurs  on  differ- 
ent tree  species  In  different  parts  of  the 
country.     In  the  Lake  States,  for  ex- 
ample, dwarf  mistletoe  causes  a  serious 
disease    of    our    black    spruce    forests. 
Other   species   of    this   same    parasitic 
plant  slow  down  the  growth — often  as 
much  as  50   percent — deform  and   kill 
various  of  the  conifers  in  our  forests  of 
the  West.    As  another  example,  I  have 
learned  that  the  heartwood  of  all  species, 
conifers  and  hardwoods  alike,  Is  subject 
to  decay.   These  heart  rots,  working  away 
inside  the  tree,  are  Inconspicuous  but 
they   slowly    continue    to    deplete    our 
available  timber  supply  at  the  rate  of 
over  3  billion  cubic  feet  per  year. 

Still  other  uncontrolled  diseases  are 
foimd  In  all  parts  of  our  coimtry.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  many  of  these 
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diseases  take  on  added  significance  as 
more  and  more  thousands  of  acres  of 
forest  plantations  come  into  being  In 
all  parts  of  our  country.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  greater  capital  Investment 
in  planted  stands  and  the  frequently 
more  favorable  disease  environment 
created  when  large  acreages  are  planted 
uniformly  to  a  single  kind  of  tree. 

The  newest  disease  to  threaten  our 
forests  is  one  called  maple  blight  that 
was  observed  for  the  first  time  in  Wis- 
consin in  1957.  So  far,  this  disease  has 
been  found  only  in  a  spot  or  two.  But, 
over  the  10,000  acres  involved,  this  dis- 
ease has  killed  all  of  the  sugar  maples, 
saplings  to  mature  trees,  on  an  area 
aggregating  about  a  thousand  acres. 
Industrial  users  are  understandably 
alarmed  by  this  potential  threat,  for 
sugar  maple  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
timber  species  and  is  found  on  over  9 
million  acres  of  Lake  States  forests. 
Industrialists  are  so  alarmed,  in  fact, 
that  $24,000  has  been  contributed  by 
them  to  get  a  cooperative  Industry, 
State,  and  Forest  Service  research  proj- 
ect underway  at  once.  Time  has  as  yet 
been  too  short  for  the  research  workers 
to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  this 
disease. 

These  small  research  programs  are  a 
help  but  certainly  are  not  the  full  answer 
to  the  continuing  needs  for  forest  dis- 
ease research  if  an  effective  control  pro- 
gram is  to  be  developed.  The  main 
reason  we  lack  means  of  lessening  the 
terrific  disease  losses  I  have  brought  to 
your  attention  here  is  because  research 
has  not  been  financed  adequately  to  per- 
mit effective  work  on  the  many  disease 
.problems  confronting  us.  I  direct  your 
'attention  to  the  Forest  Service  budget 
item  for  forest  disease  research  for  fiscal 
year  1960  which  is  $740,000.  This 
.amount  Is  distributed  over  a  great  many 
{)roblems  throughout  the  country  and 
thus  Federal  funds  are  not  available  to 
match  the  efforts  the  States  and  private 
industry  are  putting  into  the  work  on  a 
new  disease  like  maple  blight.  I  hope 
tills  committee  will  give  further  consid- 
eration to  the  present  Inadequacies  of 
the  forest  disease  research  budget  and 
increase  it  to  a  more  realistic  figure.  In 
my  Judgment  no  better  investment  could 
be  made  than  to  strengthen  the  forest 
disease  research  work  in  the  Lake  States 
region. 

I  wonder  if  any  distribution  was  made 
of  the  $740,000  appropriated  in  this  bill, 
or  whether  the  distribution  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  priority  set  up  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  committee  al- 
lowed the  budget  money.  Whatever 
they  requested  we  gave  them,  the  same 
as  they  got  last  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Then  It  will  be  used  on 
the  basis  of  a  priority  set  up  by  the 
Forest  Service? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  They  understand 
where  to  spend  it  and  how. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanktobo: 
Page  34.  line  34,  strike  out  "$2,286,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  $3,286,000;  page  34,  line 


25.  strike  out  "•42.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
tberectf  $1,062,000;  page  36.  line  6,  strike  out 
"$50,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereol  $173,000. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  Just  read  simply  restores  the 
$1  million  requested  by  the  President  for 
right-of-way  acquisition  for  the  uncom- 
pleted portion  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway.  This  portion  ex- 
tends from  the  District  of  Columbia 
down  to  Fort  Washington  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  and  is  a  total  of 
IVz  miles  in  length.  It  was  authorized 
by  the  so-called  Capper-Cramton  Act  of 
1930  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Affairs  Committee  in  the  84th 
Congress. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  President's 
request  for  funds  was  denied  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  grounds 
that  roads  in  the  area  In  question  are  al- 
ready adequate.  I  cannot  accept  this 
argument  inasmuch  as  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  a  highway  but  a  "road 
through  a  park"  acutely  needed  for  the 
over  7  million  visitors  who  annually  visit 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

In  this  Congress  the  committee,  while 
recognizing  the  desirability  of  the  park- 
way, termed  It  a  nonessential  project  and 
then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  possible 
ultimate  costs.  If  we  believe  in  parks 
and  parkways — and  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  approval  of  the 
preservation  of  our  marvelous  outdoor 
.sights  and  historic  points  of  interest — 
then  this  must  be  deemed  an  essential 
project.  For  this  is  the  Nation's  park- 
way. It  is  a  living  monument  to  the 
first  President,  visioned  and  created  to 
do  him  honor. 

During  the  recent  hearings,  a  question 
was  raised  as  to  what  Congressman 
Cramton  and  Senator  Capper  would  say 
if  they  were  faced  with  the  ultimate  costs 
of  the  project.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  Congressman  Cramton,  who  at 
age  84  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives.  I 
would  like  at  this,  point  to  read  his  letter 
In  its  entirety  as  it  so  feelingly  and  mov- 
ingly portrays  the  case  of  the  parkway. 

House  or  Representattvis, 
Lanstng.  Mich.,  February  17.  19S9. 
Hon.  Richard  LANKroao, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Conghessman:  Having  been 
largely  responsible  for  passage  of  tlie  so- 
called  Capper-Cramton  Act  in  1930,  I  read 
with  much  Inten-st  your  remarks  In  the 
Record  February  5  concerning  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  note  that  Maryland  continues  ready 
to  do  Its  part  In  the  development  of  this 
most  interesting,  highly  scenic  and  histori- 
cally Important  parkway. 

1  BtUI  recall  the  very  active  and  effective 
cooperation  wtilch  the  Federal  Government 
received  from  the  State  of  Maryland  and  local 
communities  in  our  efforts  at  that  time  to 
extend  Rock  Creek  Park,  etc.  I  remember 
very  satisfactory  contacts  at  that  time  with 
Governor  Ritchie,  Senator  Brooke  Lee.  and 
other  important  officials.  For  the  Federal 
Government  now  to  fall  to  do  Its  part  In  the 
completion  of  thin  great  project  would  be  a 
tragedy  forever  to  be  regretted  by  American 
citizens  who  want  their  National  Capital 
beautiful  and  interesting. 

The  so-caUed  Capper-Cramton  law  was 
Initiated  and  Introduced  by  me  in  the  House 
and   after   It   passed    the   House   was    taken 


through  the  Senate  by  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Cmpper.  I  very  deeply  hope  that  jrou 
may  succeed  In  getting  favorable  action  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Hon. 
James  G.  O'Hara.  who  has  recently  taken  the 
place  which  I  once  occupied  in  the  House, 
and  to  my  friend.  Senator  Hart,  and  also  to 
Dr.  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  National 
Park   Services. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Louis  C.  Cramton. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment and  by  so  doing  earn  the  gratitude 
of  America  and  its  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  This  money  that  we  are 
seeking  to  restore  for  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway — to  what  ex- 
tent will  it  change  the  Presidents 
budget?  Is  it  in  the  budget  or  will  it 
exceed  the  budget? 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  It  was  in  the  re- 
quest as  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  my  understanding 
then  that  there  would  be  no  no  change  in 
the  President's  budget  if  the  funds  you 
are  seeking  to  restore  are  restored? 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  This  is  not  to  In- 
crease any  request.  This  was  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  as  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  FOLEY.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  said  about 
the  Potomac  River  and  all  the  beauty 
down  there,  I  agree  with  100  percent. 
It  is  a  beautiful  site.  But  just  this  por- 
tion would  cost  the  Federal  taxpayers 
over  $10  million. 

When  this  parkway  was  authorized  In 
1930.  the  Members  were  assured  during 
the  floor  debate  that  the  entire  project, 
both  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  would 
co<-t  only  $9  million.  Already  it  has  cost 
$20  million  and  it  will  cost  over  $50  mil- 
lion to  complete.  I  wonder  what  Con- 
gressman Cramton  and  Senator  Capiier, 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  would  say  today  if 
they  were  faced  with  this  staggering  fig- 
ure for  a  scenic  parkway? 

Indian  Head  Highway  adequately 
serves  this  area  at  the  present  time  and 
it  is  planned  to  dualize  it  in  the  near 
future.  In  addition,  a  new  freeway,  is 
planned  paralleling  the  Indian  Head 
Highway. 

The  Federal  Government  now  owns 
and  maintains  over  42,000  acres  of  park 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 
There  are  now  over  400  acres  at  Port 
Foote  and  Fort  Washington,  including 
about  3  miles  of  shoreline  available  to 
the  public.  The  Government  owns  over 
1,100  acres  in  Greenbelt  Park  over  here 
in  nearby  Maryland  and  is  developing 
this  at  a  cost  of  over  $3  million.  Mary- 
land also  plans  to  come  in  for  over  $12 
million  to  establish  the  C.  &  O.  National 
Historical  Park  from  here  to  Cumber- 
land. We  are  now  constructing  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway 
for  Maryland  from  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  to  the  Cabin  John  Bridge  at  a 
cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  of  $9,800,000. 

The  Federal  Government  has  appro- 
priated $1,500,000  to  date  for  land  for 
strep  m  valley  parks  in  nearby  Maryland, 
and  there  is  another  $150,000  in  this  bill. 

They  say  this  is  the  only  stretch  left 
to  complete  the  parkway  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  Great  Falls  on  the  Virginia 
side  and  from  Great  Falls  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  the  Maryland  side.  This  is 
not  true. 

The  parkway  has  not  been  built  from 
the  Cabin  John  Bridge  to  Great  Falls 
on  either  side.  Nor  does  Virginia  v/ant 
it  built  in  this  area.  And  it  would  cost 
another  $10  million  to  build  it  on  the 
Maryland  side  beyond  the  Cabin  .Tohn 
Bridge.  So  what  Maryland  wants  Is 
really  over  $20  million.  And  the  C.  L  O. 
Parkway  she  is  after  from  Washineton 
to  Cumberland  would  cost  another  $13 
million. 

The  portions  of  the  parkway  which  are 
being  built  are  justified  btcause  they  a-c 
needed  for  transportation ;  that  is  to  the 
CIA  Building  and  the  Cabin  John  Bridge 
on  the  Virginia  side  and  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Cabin  John 
Bridge  on  the  Maryland  side.  This 
Maryland  stretch  alone  is  now  costing 
$10  million.  These  stretches  tie  in  with 
the  circumferential  highway.  No  por- 
tions are  being  built  which  are  purely 
for  scenic  purpwes.  That  is  what  this 
stretch  to  Port  Washington  is  for. 

New  York  pays  billions  in  taxes,  but 
cannot  even  get  a  reservoir.  Ohio  con- 
tributes $6  billion  and  doe.s  not  have  ade- 
quate flood  control.  Michigan  is  about 
bankrupt.  Pennsylvania  is  raising  taxes. 
There  is  difficulty  in  many  States. 
Maryland  is  spending  millions  on  roads. 
Let  her  spend  the  money  and  build  her 
own  highway. 

When  we  started  this  debate  today  I 
asked  you  to  do  some  real  thinking  about 
amendments.  Here  we  are  faced  with 
this  amendment  for  the  George  Wash- 
ington Parkway  to  go  down  to  Fort 
Washington.  Let  »ne  read  you  some- 
thing from  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  the 
Park  Service: 

British  war  vessels,  moving  up  the  Potomac 
to  cooperate  with  their  land  forces,  reached 
Port  Washington  on  August  27th.  Captain 
T.  Dyson  who  commanded  the  position  de- 
stroyed and  abandoned  the  fort  without 
offering  resistance.  The  British  fleet  then 
sailed  up  the  Potomac  to  Alexandria. 

And  that  is  the  historic  site  they  want 
us  to  spend  $10  million  on.  I  am  think- 
ing of  a  group  of  men  imder  command 
of  George  Rogers  Clark  who  captured 
Vincennes.  Ind.  They  held  their  mus- 
kets up  over  their  heads  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  water  which  was  up  to  their  necks. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  them  we  would 
probably  still  be  the  Thirteen  Original 
States.  There  is  only  a  small  monument 
there  to  commemorate  their  great  sacri- 
fice. 

Andrew  Jackson  has  only  a  little  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  and  that  of  his 
brave  men  who  went  out  in  the  swamps 
to  stop  the  British. 

Now  here  comes  one  of  the  wealthier 
States  in  the  Union  and  wants  $10  mil- 
lion to  put  in  this  scenic  road  to  Fort 
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Washington.     I  say  this  is  one  of  those 
items  we  can  certainly  do  without. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  very  careful 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  this 
amendment  because  I  think  that  vei-y 
few  Members  who  are  opposing  this  item 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  conse- 
quences of  possible  negative  action. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Lankford]  has  told  us. 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act.  creating  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Highway, 
was  indeed  passed  in  1930.  This  is  not 
a  Virginia  highway  nor  a  Maryland  high- 
way. Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  a  national  me- 
morial to  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  which  some  7  million  people  drive 
over  each  year. 

With  the  National  Capital  situated  on 
the  Potomac  River  and  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's home  also  on  its  banks,  the  Potomac 
cannot  be  considered  less  than  a  na- 
tional waterway,  even  as  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Highway  is  indeed 
a  national  memorial. 

This  Congress  would  do  well  to  pro- 
tect the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
highway  Itself  from  the  encroachment 
of  buildings  which  could  not  be  built 
without  the  uestruction  of  beautiful  old 
trees.  The  distinguished  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  has  spoken  feelingly  of 
the  need  to  protect  our  trees  and  our 
rivers.  I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  God  alone  who  can  make 
a  tree. 

The  amcndm-'nt  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tincui^hcd  Member  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Lankford]  prcposes  to  reinstate  the  sum 
of  $1  million  to  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  last  7V2  miles  of  the 
planned  memorial  highway.  I  submit 
that  to  b3  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
in  this  matter  would  be  action  not  quite 
worthy  of  this  House — to  be  greatly 
regretted  at  i.  future  date. 

I.  therefore,  hope  that  In  Its  wisdom 
the  House  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.   Chairman,  like  everyone   else,  I 
dislike  to  oppose  something  that  is  of 
local  interest,  but  I  want  to  assure  the 
membership  of  this  House  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  any  pennies.    During 
general  debate  I  pointed  out  that  there 
was  shown  at  page  469  of  the  hearings 
the  increase  in  cost  of  the  Mission  66 
program  since  we  embarked  on  the  plan 
in  1955.     To  complete  this  program  will 
require  an  additional  $500  million.     In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  immedi- 
ate environs  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  cost  to  complete  would  be  $135  mil- 
lion as  shown  by  the  table  at  page  513 
of  the  hearings.    Subtracting  this  from 
the   $500   million,   leaves   $365    million 
planned  for  expenditure  in  the  balance 
of  the  Nation.    The  amount  for  the  area 
of  the  District  represents  over  one-third 
of  the  amoimt  we  intend  to  spend  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.   The  estimate  for 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way called  for  in  the   1960   budget  is 
$2,614,800  plus  this  $1  miUion  for  land 
acquisiUon.    For  this  single  item  alone, 


to  complete  It  would  cost  over  $39  million 
after  the  1960  fiscal  year,  so  we  are  not 
dealing  with  pennies.  This  is  something 
on  which  I  think  we  should  and  must 
exercise  restraint. 

Mr.  POAGE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  warned  us  not  to  be  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish.  I  think  she  was 
right.  But,  she  did  not  refer  to  the 
actual  monetary  aspects  of  this  proposi- 
tion. She  referred  to  saving  trees,  which 
I  think  is  proper  and  desirable.  But,  I 
think  there  is  another  slant  that  we 
ought  to  consider  in  connection  with  his 
particular  amendment,  and  that  is,  what 
this  undertaking  is  going  to  cost  us  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  going  to  cost  us  a 
lot  of  money;  I  think  we  all  know  that. 
It  has  some  highly  desirable  objectives; 
I  think  we  all  recognize  that.  I  think  if 
we  follow  en  and  be  fair  with  ourselves, 
we  should  realize  we  are  going  to  appro- 
priate this  money  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
going  to  be  done,  gentlemen.  This  park- 
way should  be  built,  and  it  will  be  built. 
The  only  question  is  when. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Why  not  let  the  State 
do  it?  Maryland  is  not  bothered  with 
taxes  like  the  rest  of  the  States  are. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  was  not  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  that  Mary- 
land appears  to  run  its  business  better 
than  do  some  other  States,  that  it  should 
be  penalized  for  doing  so.  My  hat  is  off 
to  any  State  that  can  run  its  business  so 
that  it  d02s  not  have  to  look  for  addi- 
tional money.  I  think  they  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job,  and  if  they  have  so 
managed  their  affairs  that  they  have  a 
cash  surplus,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
penalize  them  as  a  result. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Just  as  soon  as  we 
dump  the  money  over  there,  Maryland 
will  be  in  the  black.  Why  not  treat 
them  the  same  as  the  other  States? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  they  should  be 
treated  exactly  as  the  other  States. 
And  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  we  are 
going  to  build  this  road,  this  parkway, 
just  exactly  like  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  and  build  the  rest  of  these  big 
improvements.  We  are  going  to  do  it. 
It  may  not  be  this  year;  it  may  not  be 
next  year;  it  may  not  be  the  next  5 
years,  but  it  is  going  to  be  done.  We 
all  want  this  Capital  City  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  contribute  half  of 
the  cost,  somewhere  down  the  line. 
Whether  the  gentleman  feels  we  should 
do  it  or  not,  we  are  going  to  do  it.  I  think 
every  Member  of  this  House  knows  that 
we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  for  my  part 
I  think  we  should  do  it,  just  as  we  prom- 
ised. It  will  be  a  whole  lot  cheaper  to  do 
it  right  now  than  it  will  be  to  do  it  later, 
on.  The  costs  of  rights-of-way  are 
going  to  increase  tremendously  as  time 
goes  on,  even  though  only  a  part  of  the 
natural  beauty  which  is  agyt  there  re- 
mains to  be  purchased.  I  Wtak  that  the 
lady  from  Ohio  fMrs.  BoLnlr]  was  right 
when  she  said  "let  us  not  be  penny  wise 
and  poimd  foolish."  We  are  going  to  pay 
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In  poiuids.  gentlemen,  somewhere  down 
the  line,  unless  we  spend  In  pennies,  or 
dollars,  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  LAmcroRDj. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ITouse  tomorrow  will  probably  be  asked 
to  consider  a  mutual  security  program 
supplemental  appropriation  for  an  item 
known  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
I  think  it  is  well  that  this  matter  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
at  this  time  so  that  Members  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  bit  of  research 
relative  to  the  suggestion  which  is  being 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  disallowing 
the  DLP  supplemental  request  might  be 
an  invitation  for  another  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  July  2  of  last  year  the  House  passed 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriations  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and  it  then  went 
to  the  other  body.  Fifty-three  days 
later,  or,  to  be  exact,  the  night  the  Con- 
gress was  adjourned  sine  die,  we  were  in- 
formed from  the  other  side  of  the  "Hill" 
that  the  House  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  members 
might  come  over  for  a  conference.  Dur- 
ing the  conference,  in  an  effort  to  work 
out  a  reasonable  compromise,  the  House 
conferees  did  agree  to  consideration  this 
year  of  a  possible  supplemental  request 
for  MSP  funds,  but  not  specifically  the 
DLP. 

Thus  far  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations which  handled  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  money  bill  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  supplemental 
requests,  because  such  requests  now  go 
to  a  Deficiency  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. And  there,  according  to  the 
press,  the  DLP  item  has  been,  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  railroadman's  report 
to  the  stationmaster,  "Off  again,  on 
again,  gone  again.    Flannagan." 

First,  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
request  approved  a  figure  of  $150  million 
as  a  recommended  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  the  DLP  for  fiscal  1959;  then 
the  figvu-e  was  cut  to  $50  million;  and 
later  the  subcommittee  raised  the  rec- 
ommendation to  $100  million.  However, 
when  the  bill  reached  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  the  DLF  supplemental 
Item  was  eliminated  entirely.  It  Is  my 
view  that  the  Deficiency  Subcommittee's 
varied  actions  on  the  total  to  recommend, 
certainly  indicate  that  there  has  been 
no  real,  definite  justification  or  under- 
standing as  to  actual  additional  needs. 

I  should  like  to  state  now,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  committee,  that  on 
July  1  of  last  lear,  at  the  start  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  $15.6  bil- 
lion was  available  in  all  categories  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid.  Furthermore,  under 
the  law.  there  can  be  transfers  from  one 
category  into  another,  and  from  grants 
into  loans,  or  loans  into  grants.  Section 
501  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  provides  that  transfers  into 
a  category  may  be  made  by  as  much  as 
20  percent,  with  not  more  than  10  i>er- 
cent  to  be  taken  from  any  one  category. 
Section  102  of  the  act  provides  for  mili- 


tary assistance  by  either  grant  or  loan, 
and  section  105  provides  for  loans — un- 
less otherwise  specifically  provided.  So 
actually,  either  loans  or  grants  can  be 
made  from  practically  any  of  the  several 
categories  of  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  go  to  tlie  record  for  the  facts. 
I  am  putting  in  the  mail  today  for  each 
Member  of  this  House  a  certified  copy  of 
a  memorandum  showing  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  the  Development 
Loan  program.  1  hope  each  Member  will 
study  these  data  and  will  consider  pro- 
viding supplemental  funds  or  withhold- 
ing them,  upon  the  beisis  of  need  as  es- 
tablished, if  such  need  can  be  estab- 
lished, and  not  upon  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal expediency. 

Some  public  oSBcials,  including  presi- 
dential aspirants,  evidently  would  have 
us  believe  the  Nation  is  literally  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  another 
Pearl  Harbor  if  we  should  endeavor  to 
save  for  the  taxpayers  a  few  million 
dollars.  These  people,  however,  have 
not  yet  made  a  valid  case  to  support 
their  claims.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  again 
to  study  the  offxial  record,  and  then 
reach  your  decisions  accordingly. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  there  is  before 
us  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  appropriations  for  1960 
a  recommendation  for  a  cut  in  the  co- 
operative tree  planting  program  and  no 
increase  in  the  forest  Aire  protection  pro- 
gram. I  had  hoped  that  the  subcommit- 
tee would  see  fit  to  recommend  a  material 
change  in  this  picture. 

It  is  difficult  to  vuiderstand  why  the 
administration  is  so  anxious  to  save 
money  at  the  exi)ense  of  our  State  and 
private  forests.  Last  year  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  a  cut  in  tree 
planting  from  $1,308,000  to  $258,000  just 
after  President  Eisenhower  and  Secre- 
tary Benson  posed  for  photographs 
planting  a  tree.  The  Congress  appro- 
priated $783,000.  This  year  the  admin- 
istration recommended  a  cut  from  $783,- 
000  to  $290,000. 

Now  I  recognize  the  fact  that  because 
of  the  soil  bank  program,  which  in  itself 
is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  tree 
planting,  there  are  sound  thinkers  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  administration  who 
feel  that  the  program  before  you  can 
safely  be  cut.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
partial  answer  to  the  problem.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  acres  which  are 
not  eligible  for  planting  under  the  soil 
bank  program,  and  there  are  many, 
many  small  landowners  whose  landhold- 
Ings  are  in  most  serious  need  of  replant- 
ing who  will  be  passed  over  if  the  action 
recommended  in  this  bill  is  sustained. 

During  the  p>ast  year  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  released 
the  "Timber  Resources  for  America's 
Future."  Secretary  Benson  called  It 
"The  most  complete  appraisal  of  the 
timber  situation  ever  made  in  the  coun- 
try." Speaking  of  tree  planting  this 
study  says  the  Nation  has  52  million 
nonproductive  acres  which  must  be 
planted  if  11  percent  of  our  commercial 
forest  land  is  to  produce  timber  crops 
again  within  a  reasonable  time. 


With  respect  to  protection  from  fire 
the  "Timber  Resources  for  America's 
Future"  states  that  of  the  673  million 
acres  requiring  protection  in  1952.  82 
million  acres  is  not  protected  and  further 
that  591  million  acres  has  adequate  pro- 
tection only  for  the  easy  years.  This 
study  states  further  that  efforts  for  pre- 
vention and  control  must  be  increased  or 
we  will  experience  heavy  losses  similar 
to  those  of  the  past  which  have  included 
many  tough  years  when  we  have  sus- 
tained our  heaviest  losses.  For  example, 
I  am  thinking  of  a  tough  year — 1952 — 
when  fire  hit  with  such  devastating 
effects  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee. 

Also  during  the  pa.st  year  a  study  of 
the  forest  fire  situation  was  made  by  the 
Battelle  Institute  of  Columbus.  Ohio. 
This  study  was  called  for  by  the  admin- 
istration. After  a  thorough  investigation 
with  an  objective  viewpoint  the  Battelle 
Institute  recommends  tliat  the  Federal 
Government  provide  a  minimum  of  $30 
million  for  the  cooperative  forest  fire  pro- 
gram. Yet  the  administration  still  rec- 
ommends no  increase  in  the  present  al- 
lotment of  $10  million — the  same  figure  It 
has  recommended  for  3  years  although 
the  States  have  increased  their  contribu- 
tion from  $33  million  to  $43  million. 

I  submit  that  these  forestry  Items  are 
of  interest  to  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  for  forest  resource  management  and 
protection  knows  no  party  lines.  In  fact 
about  30  Congressmen  from  both  parties 
appeared  before  or  wrote  to  the  subcom- 
mittee which  held  hearings  on  these 
items  and  asked  for  the  planting  cut  to 
be  restored  and  for  an  increase  in  pro- 
tection. I  sincerely  hope  and  am  firmly 
convinced  that  reasonable  Increases  will 
be  made  in  these  items  in  the  Senate. 
When  these  increases  are  finally  con- 
sidered in  conference  committee  meet- 
ings between  the  House  and  Senate  I 
trust  that  they  will  be  given  favorable 
support. 

In  these  days  of  missiles  and  rockets 
and  space  ships  and  billions  for  defense — 
all  of  which  are  urgently  needed — it  may 
seem  to  many  that  forestry  is  of  minor 
imi}ortance  and  that  forestry  improve- 
ment is  one  of  the  things  that  can  be 
postponed  indefinitely.  Some  people 
might  wish  to  join  in  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  cut  tree  planting  and  to 
avoid  increasing  our  forest  fire  protection 
to  the  full  authorization  of  $20  million 
with  the  idea  that  from  one-half  to  ten 
and  one-half  million  dollars  saved  here 
will  help  balance  the  budget.  I  urge  that 
we  look  upon  these  items  as  investments 
rather  than  expenditures.  Surely  well 
planted  and  protected  forests  will  pro- 
vide future  income.  Forests  are  renew-, 
able  resources.  Why  not  take  adequate 
steps  to  renew  them  for  if  well  developed 
they  will  contribute  much  to  national 
prosperity  and  strength. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACKl  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
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Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5915)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  IS.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  additional  funds  foi  special  study  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


PAN  AMERICAN  GAMES 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committ*^  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  214  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Intc  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tiie  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
2675)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
S500.000  to  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  the 
in  Pan-American  games  to  be  held  In  Chi- 
cago, lUlnols.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  oJ  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  lie  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Allen],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  214 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
2575,  authorizing  an  api>ropriation  of 
$500,000  for  the  third  pan-American 
games  to  be  held  In  Chicago.  This  reso- 
lution provides  for  an  open  rule  and  1 
hour  debate. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 


and  insuring  the  success  of  the  pan- 
American  games  to  be  hfld  in  Chicago. 
111.,  August  27  through  September  7. 
1959.  Pimds  appropriated  under  this 
authority  shall  be  expended  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  organization  sponsoring 
the  games  subject  to  such  audit  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

The  pan-American  games  are  held 
every  4  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pan  American  sports  organization.  The 
member  countries  are  those  countries  of 
the  Americas  whose  national  Olympic 
committees  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Association.  At  pres- 
ent about  25  countries  and  possessions 
are  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
games.  It  is  anticipated  that  2,000  ath- 
letes will  participate  in  the  games.  In- 
cluding competitions  for  both  men  and 
women. 

Sports  facilities  of  the  Chicago  area 
will  be  used,  including  Soldier  Field  and 
the  athletic  facilities  of  Northwestern, 
Loyola,  Chicago,  and  DePaul  Universi- 
ties. 

It  Is  anticipated  also  that  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  games  there  will  be  a  great 
cultural  event  known  as  the  Festival  of 
the  Americas  In  which  the  outstanding 
scholars  and  artists  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  will  participate. 

Plans  for  the  games  are  as  yet  incom- 
plete and  precise  budget  estimates  of 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  are  not  yet 
available.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  de- 
tailed justification  will  be  submitted  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations before  any  funds  will  be 
appropriated  piu^uant  to  this  authority. 
The  sponsors  of  the  games  must  assume 
the  balance  between  the  allowance  of 
$3  per  day  per  athlete  for  food  and 
quarters  and  the  estimated  actual  cost 
of  $10  per  day.  A  substantial  part  of 
the  funds  authorized  will  be  used  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  competing  countries  and 
the  actual  cost  of  furnishing  food, 
lodging  and  tran^x>rtation. 

The  bringing  together  in  friendly 
sport  of  2,000  of  tomorrow's  leaders  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  Department  of  State  has 
indicated  its  approval  of  support  of  the 
games  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  such  amount  as  Congress 
deems  appropriate. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  the  pan -Ameri- 
can games  In  Chicago  this  year  will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  terri- 
tories in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Reso- 
lution 214. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  opposition  to  the  rule,  but 
I  can  imagine  there  is  going  to  be  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  bill  itself. 

Personally,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing better  in  the  field  of  public  rela- 
tions than  permitting  2,000  athletes,  who 
are  idols  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to 
come  up  here,  and  they  are  idols,  In  my 
opinion,  any  of  them.    They  are  more 
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effective  in  the  field  of  public  relations 
than  any  other  group  of  individuals. 
They  will  be  treated  fine  in  Chicago. 
They  will  have  a  marvelous  impression 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  athletes, 
those  idols,  will  go  back  to  their  countries 
and  talk  about  their  experiences  here. 
So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  more  effective. 
However,  there  is  one  thing  that  seems 
to  spell  out  all  the  trouble  and  that  is 
the  part  on  line  8  of  the  bill.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates), 
the  author  of  this  bill,  should  be  advised 
of  it.  That  is  on  line  8  where  it  says: 
"and  shall  be  expended  in  the  discretion 
of  the  organization  sponsoring  said 
games,". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YATES.  When  general  debate  is 
concluded  and  the  reading  of  the  bill 
begins,  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  make  the  bill  more  specific  in  this 
respect.  It  will  provide  that  the  funds 
should  be  expended  for  lodging,  food 
and  transportation  for  participants  and 
related  personnel  and  shall  be  expended 
by  the  Department  of  State  by  way  of 
advance  or  reimbursement  to  the  or- 
ganizations sponsoring  said  games  sub- 
ject to  such  controls  and  audit  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Any  fvmds 
not  expended  under  the  said  appropria- 
tion shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  *.he 
United  States. 

So  this  amendment  will  take  care  of 
that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  taken  care 
of  that  because  some  of  us  were  won- 
dering just  what  this  organization  you 
si>eak  of  is  or  who  they  are  and  how 
they  are  orgarJzed.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  taken  care  of  that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  to  prevent  these 
athletic  idols,  as  you  call  them,  from 
coming  to  this  country  and  participating 
without  this  bill?  Is  there  anything 
to  stop  them? 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.     They  are  coming. 
Mr.  GROSS.    If  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill,  will  they  be  barred  from  coming 
to  this  country? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  say  maybe  not 
so  many  would  come. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  not  Interested 
in  displaying  their  prowess  unless  sub- 
sidized by  American  taxpayers? 

Mr.  ATI.KN.     I  would  say  that  this  is  a 

good  gesture  and  the  money  Is  well  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 

said  this  is  just  a  gesture.    I  think  it  is. 

too — but  It  is  an  expensive  gesture. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrownI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
to  yield  to  me,  not  because  I  am  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  but  rather 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  which  the  rule  makes  in 
order.  About  2  years  ago,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  or  perhaps  a  little  Icxiger  than 
that,  we  had  this  same  sort  of  proposal. 
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but  for  a  little  more  money,  before  the 
Hoase  to  brln^r  these  same  games  to  the 
city  of  Cleveland  In  the  State  of  Ohio. 
We  believed  then,  as  we  believe  now,  that 
if  Cleveland  was  to  act  as  the  host  city,  a 
city  in  my  own  State,  that  the  city  should 
meet  the  expenses  of  holding  these  games 
there,  rather  than  asking  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  to  meet  them.  We  op- 
posed that  legislation  at  the  time  It  was 
up  for  passage,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
It  did  affect  our  own  State  of  Ohio  and 
that  the  games  had  been  sponsored  by 
one  of  our  most  prominent  State  ofiBclals. 
The  authorization  bill  was  opposed,  but 
later  the  appropriation  was  rejected. 

In  my  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  this 
present  legislation  should  not  be  enacted. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  great  city 
of  Chicago  to  have  these  pan-American 
games  in  their  wonderful  city.  Right 
now  we  have  the  great  city  of  Chicago 
asking  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee to  fix  the  city  of  Chicago  as  the  site 
for  the  coming  Republican  National 
Convention,  and  offering  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  quite  a  handsome  contribution 
in  the  way  of  funds,  If  it  will  Just  bring 
the  delegates  and  the  convention  visitors 
to  Chicago.  It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
logic,  especially  in  these  days  when  we 
are  having  difficulty  in  balancing  the 
budget,  and  when  the  taxes  are  so  high, 
and  we  are  running  such  great  deficits 
In  our  Federal  Treasury,  that  we  should 
leave  this  very,  very  worthwhile  endeavor 
of  having  these  pan-American  games  in 
the  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  financ- 
ing of  them,  up  to  the  very  good  and  gen- 
erous people  of  Chicago  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  show  the  same  Interest  in  bringing 
these  games  to  their  fair  city  as  they  are 
now  showing  in  attempting  to  bring  the 
Republican  National  Convention  there  in 
1960. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  will  agree 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  this 
resolution  and  the  resolution  last  year 
dealing  with  the  proposed  pan-American 
games  In  Cleveland  because  that  reso- 
lution had  in  it  $5  million  for  construc- 
tion of  a  stadium  and  other  facilities. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  biU  Is  for 
$500,000. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Those  would  be  perma- 
nent improvements  that  naturally  the 
people  of  Cleveland  should  pay  for  and 
not  the  Federal  taxpayers.  But  does 
not  the  gentleman  agree  that  the  bene- 
fits of  holding  these  games  in  Chicago 
will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
United  States  and  not  just  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  so,  and  I  am  sure  they  would 
Inure  especially  to  the  benefit  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  Chicago  is  going  to 
put  a  lot  of  its  money  into  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  think 
Chicago  would  be  willing  to  help  out 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  make  some 
contribution  toward  the  good  will  which 
exists,  and  will  exist,  as  a  result  of  these 
games  between  the  pan-American  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  by  furnish- 
ing this  $500,000.  Chicago  citizens  are 
very  able  to  collect  money  for  different 


piui;x)8e8  and  good  causes;  I  am  sure  they 
can  do  it  again  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit 
in  all  these  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  be  shown  by  this  act  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  behind  this  pro- 
gram and  is  participating  wholeheart- 
edly? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes;  we  can 
pass  a  resolution  without  an  appropria- 
tion, saying  we  welcome  the  games  com- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  thus  show 
our  good  will;  but  when  it  comes  to 
putting  up  the  cold  cash,  the  people  who 
benefit,  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  city 
of  Chicago,  should  pay  the  bill.  As  far 
as  value  to  the  community,  or  the  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  is  concerned 
perhaps  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention meeting  in  Chicago  can  con- 
tribute more  to  the  welfare  of  America 
and  the  world  than  even  the  pan-Amer- 
ican games. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  provide  that  the 
$500,000  be  iJrovlded  from  counterpart 
funds  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  has 
helped  create  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  counterpart  funds  all  over  the 
world.    I  wonder  if  he  would  be  for  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  must  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  when  we 
get  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  inter- 
national finance,  the  way  it  has  been 
complicated  in  recent  years.  I  am  lost. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  can  get  the  merchants 
and  hotels  of  Chicago  to  accept  foreign 
currency  at  its  face  value.  I  am  sure  the 
amount  could  be  paid  with  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  could  they  not  be 
converted  into  U.S.  currency,  or  even 
taken  at  face  value? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Because  some  of  them 
are  not  convertible.  If  the  people  of 
Chicago  will  accept  payment  of  their 
bills  in  the  form  of  rupees,  lire,  yen.  and 
so  on,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  sure  they  would. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK) .  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2575)  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $500,000  to 
be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  the  III  Pan 
American  Games  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
HI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2575,  with 
Mr.  Georgk  p.  Miller  of  California  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ulinois  (Mrs. 
Church  1  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  was  before 
the  House  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding session,  at  which  time,  as  I 
recall,  the  record  vote  was  200-odd  to 
60  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

I  think  we  all  understand  pretty  well 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  It  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  two  occasions. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  there 
were  a  number  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  com,mittee.  includ- 
ing the  author  of  the  bill,  the  able  and 
persuasive  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  ) .  The  value  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  if  we 
are  to  remain  in  the  world  and  as  a 
part  of  it,  whether  it  be  in  trade  of 
various  kinds,  the  cultural  arts  or  ath- 
letics, we  are  overlooking  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  to  have  friendly, 
competitive  relation  with  our  friends  to 
the  south. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  legislation  should  be  adopted. 
We  are  spending  great  sums  of  money 
for  purposes  much  more  doubtful  than 
for  these  athletic  games.  At  least  it  la 
to  be  .spent  in  the  United  States  and  the 
good  will  it  should  generate  should  be 
valuable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says 
that  several  witnesses  were  heard  on  this 
bill  in  hearings  before  the  committee. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  where  I  could 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  printed  hearings? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  It  was  last  year  we 
had  the  hearings.  That  is  what  I  In- 
tended to  say.  if  I  did  not.  As  I  recall, 
we  had  only  several  Representatives  in 
the  House  before  the  committee;  but 
last  year  we  did  have  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  as  I  understand 
it,  this  subject  was  given  the  once-over- 
lightly  treatment  in  the  committee  this 
year.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  It  was  not  once 
over  lightly  last  year.  We  went  into  it 
quite  thoroughly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  this  year? 
There  has  been  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  spending  for  im- 
necessary  purposes. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  the  same  this  year  as  last 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be,  but  de- 
mands on  the  Public  Treasury  are  ap- 
parently even  more  acute  this  year. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  do  not  know  that  It 
is  any  different  this  year  from  last  year, 
or  that  it  was  any  different  the  year  be- 
fore that.  We  are  hearing  a  great  deal 
more  about  economy  this  year  than  last, 
but  conditions  are  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent.   Most  of  us  are  for  economy  in 


places  where  It  does  not  affect  us,  but 
I  consider  this  an  investment  which 
should  pay  off  in  better  relations.  Not 
too  good  relations  has  cofct  this  Nation  a 
lot  of  money  and  will  do  so  In  the  future 
unless  we  do  something  about  it.  This 
type  of  event  Is  particularly  important 
to  our  Latin  American  friends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  he  thinks  it  is  a  good 
thing,  but  that  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  difference  in  the  financial 
situation  then  and  now.  A  year  and  a 
half  ago  we  were  not  having  nearly  as 
much  trouble  selling  Government  bonds 
as  we  have  had  in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  There  are  many 
things  which  I  favor  postponing  or  re- 
jecting, and  I  think  my  record  for  econ- 
omy is  about  as  good  as  anyone's  in  the 
House.  I  am  very  much  c<mcemed.  as  is 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  about  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  our  country.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  can,  even  if  we 
wished,  withdraw  into  a  shell  of  selfish- 
ness and  seculsion  in  these  matters  of  in- 
tercountry  associations.  Ii,  could  be  put 
off;  we  could  Ignore  It.  but  I  am  not  too 
sure  at  all  that  by  Ignoring  It  we  are  sav- 
ing money. 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Will  not  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  confirm  the  fact  that  re- 
peatedly we  have  had  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that 
in  some  countries  where  we  have  made 
substantial  contributions  in  food  or  in 
building    powerplants    or    liighways    or 
even  schools,  we  have  not  yet  won  the 
full   understanding  and  good  will  that 
we  hoped  might  come  from  those  con- 
tributions,  because  sometimes  the  as- 
sistance was  administered  in  a  very  ef- 
ficient but  rather  rough  way  from  the 
standpoint     of     the     more     easygoing 
tempo  of  the  countries  involved?    Agam 
and    again    the    suggestion    has    been 
made — and   sometimes   it   has   been   a 
strong    criticism — that    we    have   done 
very  well  with  the  tengible  things;  but 
we   have   often   put   too   much   of   our 
money  into  things  that  you  can  see  and 
not  enough  into  the  intangibles — such 
as  building  closer  cultural  relations.  In- 
cluding the  field  of  mutual  interest  with 
which  this  bill  deals  with — sports.    Com- 
petitive individual  and  team  sports  are 
one  of  our  most  valuable  American  ex- 
ports.    Our  athletes  abroad  and  theirs 
who  come  here  for  contests  or  exhibi- 
tions are  regarded  as  heroes.    They  have 
as  great  an  influence  upon  the  thinking 
and  the  attitudes  of  people  around  the 
world,  particularly  those  already  mter- 
ested  in  sports,  as  anything   that  goes 
out  from  our  country.    Here  is  the  kind 
ol  relatively  inexpensive  project  that  we 
have    tended    to    underestimate.     This 
bill  gives  the  House  an  opportunity  to- 
day to  make  a  contribution,  which  In 
amount  of  money  is  very,  very  small, 
compared  with  other  projects  we  are  sup- 
porting; but  which  helps  substantially  in 
a  field  that  the  youth  of  Latin  America 
are  just  as  much  Interested  in  as  are  the 
youth  of  America,  who  oftentimes  read 
first,  not  the  report  on  a  conference  of 
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the  President  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Britain,  but  rather  the  sports  pages 
to  see  what  happened  the  day  before  in 
basketball,  hockey,  or  footbalL  The  bill 
authorizes  a  maximum  of  $500,000  to 
help  make  possible  games  that  the  youth 
of  all  the  hemispheres  are  tremendously 
interested  in,  whereby  great  good  will 
and  a  sense  of  closer  relationship  and 
fellowship  can  be  created.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  To  say  the  least,  this  is 
something  which  takes  place  in  our  own 
country.  The  money  will  be  spent  m 
our  own  country.  It  will  be  spent  m 
Chicago,  and  that,  at  least,  is  different 
than  If  it  was  spent  some  other  place. 
So,  I  am  influenced  by  that  fact,  also 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  may  cor- 
rect any  impression  that  I  may  have  giv- 
en to  the  effect  that  the  authorization 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  House.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  said  that,  or  whether  I 
simply  made  the  statement  in  my  previ- 
ous remarks  that  the  Ohio  delegation,  or 
most  of  us.  opposed  the  bill.  However.  I 
have  checked  the  record  and  find  that 
the  lepislatlon  did  pass,  the  $5  million  bill. 
I  think  on  July  22,  if  I  have  the  right 
date,  or  the  26th,  and  was  signed  into 
law,  but  that  later  the  appropriation  was 
rejected,  and  Ohio  refused  to  go  ahead 
with  the  proposition,  and.  therefore,  the 
games  were  not  held  in  Cleveland.  So  I 
will  correct  my  previous  remarks  if  I 
did.  by  error.  Infer  that  the  bill  was  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  appropriation 
was  defeated.  The  authorizing  legisla- 
tion was  passed,  but  the  appropriation 
was  defeated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  believe  this 
explains  the  situation. 

Mr.  BURLESON.    That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  which  seeks  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000  for  certain  specified  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  pan -American 
games  to  be  held  in  Chicago. 

It  is  our  dream  that  these  games,  car- 
ried on  at  a  time  when  there  is  tension 
between  ourselves  and  some  of  oiu-  neigh- 
bors in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  will 
promote  better  understanding  and  the 
lasting  friendship  that  arises  from  mutu- 
ally shared  interests. 

Besides  the  athletic  contests,  Chicago 
is  planning  a  collateral  program  of  inter- 
change in  cultural  achievement  which 
will  further  add  to  our  mutual  knowledge 
and  sympathy. 

Never  have  the  pan-American  games 
been  held  in  this  country,  although  we 
have  participated  with  our  neighbors  in 
these  contests  held  in  South  America. 
The  first  pan-American  games  were  held 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1951.  and  the  second 
games  were  held  in  Mexico  City  m  1955. 
In  each  of  these  occasions,  over  1,800 
athletes  participated.   It  Is  expected  that 


more  than  2,000  wiU  take  part  In  the 
games  to  be  held  in  Chicago  this  August. 
The  bill  calls,  as  stated,  for  (500,000  to 
be  used  solely  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
participants  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries who  otherwise  would  be  deprived  of 
this  opportunity  to  intermingle  with 
their  neighbors.  Whereas  It  might  be  ar- 
gued that  all  participating  countries 
should  meet  the  expense  of  their  own 
representatives,  it  can  be  said  with  equal 
force  that  this  program  is  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  exchange  of  persons  pro- 
gram which  has  proved  to  have  value  far 
beyond  the  mere  monetary  consideration 
provided. 

I  would  point  out  with  pride  that  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  able  to  provide  and 
has  provided  gladly  for  the  expenses  in- 
volved In  carrymg  on  these  games  in 
Chicago.  The  necessary  stadium  al- 
ready exists  and  the  local  commimity  is 
gladly  assuming  and  paying  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  bemg  host  to  these  games.  The 
city,  in  other  words,  has  gone  beyond 
the  second  mile  in  meeting  the  financial 
responsibility  for  that  share  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  program  which  can  logically 
be  called  Its  own. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  today.  I 
repeat,  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
delegates  to  come  who  otherwise,  be- 
cause of  financial  hardship,  would  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  Joining  In 
this  great  demonstration  of  pan-Ameri- 
can prowess  and  good  will.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  re-stress  the  Importance  of 
placing  new  emphasis  on  our  spirit  of 
neighborimess  with  our  friends  to  the 
south  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  fellowship  of  these  games 
and  the  better  knowledge  that  will  be 
spread  of  each  other,  not  only  among 
participants  but  among  the  huge  audi- 
ences already  anticipating  the  occasion, 
will  go  far  toward  building  mutual  re- 
spect and  lasting  good  will. 

The  support  for  this  measure  was 
iinanimous  and  completely  bipartisan 
in  our  Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs. 
As  I  said  last  year  at  the  time  when  the 
House  passed  this  measure — which  un- 
fortimately  did  not  come  up  for  a  vote 
in  the  Senat«  before  adjournment — it  is 
not  often  that  Chicago  comes  in  and  asks 
for  cooperation  of  this  kind.  The 
amount  we  are  a.sking  is  only  $500,000. 
With  this  small  appropriation,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  great  Midwest,  which  I 
always  hold  to  be  the  heart  of  America 
and  which  is  composed  of  thousands  of 
happy  Americans  whose  roots  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  world,  will  be  able  to 
welcome  athletes  and  other  representa- 
tives from  Latm  America  in  mutual  ex- 
change of  customs,  capacities,  and  un- 
derstandmg.  Even  though  I  belong  to 
the  group  that  holds  tight  the  Federal 
purse  strings,  wherever  soundly  possible, 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chaliman.  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentle  lady  from  Hhnois  on  her  astute 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  her  conclusion  as  to  what 
it  will  do  if  enacted  to  further  better 
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understandinR  and  better  relatioiushlps 
with  the  pan-American  nations. 

Ever  since  Pierre  de  Coubertln  reinsti- 
tuted  the  Olympic  games  in  1896,  inter- 
national  athletic  contests  have  been  a 
great  source  of  better  understanding 
among  the  people  of  competing  nations. 

The  pan-American  games  are  in  effect 
a  miniature  or  hemispheric  Olympics 
and  they  will  provide  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  establishing  rapport  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations 
of  South  and  Central  America,  as  well 
as  Canada. 

The  sum  of  $500,000  is  very  little  to 
ask  the  host  nation  to  provide  in  order 
to  help  with  the  transportation  and  liv- 
ing costs  of  the  visiting  athletes.  Chi- 
cago, where  the  games  will  be  held,  has 
already  promised  to  provide  facilities 
which  will  cost  them  over  a  million  dol- 
lars to  refurbish  in  time  for  the  games. 

The  episode  between  South  Americans 
and  our  own  Vice  President  a  few  months 
ago  pointed  up  with  poignant  severity 
the  need  for  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 

When  our  great  athletes,  like  the 
sprinter,  Davis,  and  the  weight  lifter, 
George  Anderson,  traveled  abroad  they 
were  welcomed  as  conquering  heroes  by 
the  sports-loving  people  of  other  nations 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certainty 
that  th3  United  States  by  demonstrating 
through  its  athletes  the  true  signilicance 
of  good  sportsmanship  can  do  a  lot  to 
convince  other  nations  of  our  genuine 
good  will,  fairmindednes3,  and  desire  for 
friendship. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  that  he  and  all  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  come  out  to 
Chicago  and  share  with  us  the  benefit  of 
the  games. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  it  was 
only  about  2  weeks  ago,  on  another  after- 
noon, that  the  House  approved  a  bill  con- 
taining authorizing  language  which 
eventually  will  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  $545,000.  Does  not  the  gentlewoman 
think  that  Chicago  is  coming  to  the 
fountain  pretty  regularly  these  days? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  If  the  gentleman's 
memory  is  good,  and  I  know  it  is,  he  will 
recall  that  on  that  afternoon  I  pointed 
out  that  the  benefits  from  that  particular 
appropriation  would  not  only  affect  the 
city  of  Chicago  but  indeed  would  affect 
the  whole  area  around  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  whole  area  to  the  south  adjacent 
to  the  Mississippi  Waterway.  So  I  think 
if  the  gentleman  will  divide  the  former 
amount  among  the  people  to  be  bene- 
fited by  that  earlier  authorization,  he 
will  find  that  Chicago  would  have  just 
a  small  share. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
little  to  be  added  after  the  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 
Certainly  it  needs  no  effort  on  my  part 
to  persuade  any  group  of  Americans  as 
to  the  harmonizing  effect  of  sports.  We 
are  all  aware  of  how  it  builds  up  friendly 


relations  between  those  who  are  partici- 
pating. I  need  say  little  as  to  the  stand- 
ing in  the  community  of  the  athletes  of 
each  of  the  countries.  They  are  re- 
spected and  esteemed.  If  such  persua- 
sion were  needed,  I  point  to  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  to  an  article  that 
appears  in  the  sporting  section,  which 
describes  the  reception  that  was  ac- 
corded to  Alex  Olmedo,  the  great  Peru- 
vian tennis  player,  when  he  returned  to 
Peru: 

The  headline  reads:  "National  Hero 
Olmedo  Returns  to  Peru  and  Fantastic 
Reception." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
were  at  the  airport  to  greet  this  na- 
tional hero  and  to  pay  homage  to  him 
and  to  his  fellow  members  on  the 
U.S.  Davis  Cup  team.  That  is  how 
good  athletes  are  regarded  in  their 
countries. 

This  is  a  simple  bill  but  It  is  a  far- 
reaching  one.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster 
warm  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  our  neighbor- 
ing countries  to  the  south  and  Canada 
as  well.  Participating  in  these  games 
will  be  approximately   26  countries. 

Why  is  this  appropriation  needed? 

The  reason  is  twofold:  One  becar.se 
Chicago  is  so  far  away  from  many  coun- 
tries in  South  and  Central  America.  It 
is  almost  the  most  northern  place  where 
this  contest  might  be  held.  A  number 
of  the  countries  in  South  America  will 
find  it  difficult  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  the  transportation  for  their 
athletes.  Secondly,  the  committees 
which  are  sending  these  athletic  dele- 
gations are  allotting  only  $3  per  day  for 
the  food  and  for  the  lodging  for  each 
of  the  athletes.  Those  of  us  who  live 
in  urban  communities  know  how  unreal- 
istic this  allotment  is.  I  would  not  have 
you  believe,  as  has  been  implied  here, 
that  Chicago  is  going  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  largess  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  supporting  this  great  event. 
The  city  of  Chicago  itself  is  raising 
$500,000  by  private  subscription  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  games  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  city  of  Chicago  will  ex- 
pend over  $2  million  in  connection  with 
these  games  in  organizing  and  construct- 
ing facilities  and  In  payment  of  other 
costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  not  point  out 
how  sensitive  are  our  relations  with  the 
countries  of  South  America.  We  need 
only  to  remember  last  year  when  our 
Vice  President  visited  South  America  to 
know  that  our  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  needs  understand- 
ing and  strengthening.  When  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower  returned  from  his  visit 
to  South  America,  he  reported  to  the 
President  as  follows: 

The  American  Republics  are  uniquely  Im- 
portant to  one  another.  Our  economic  In- 
dependence is  immense;  our  political  inter- 
dependence In  a  threatened  world  la  notable; 
our  cultural  interdependence  is  growing 
rapidly;  and  our  shared  aspirations  for  free- 
dom, independence,  peace  with  Justice,  and 
rising  levels  of  human  well-being  assure 
that  the  cooperative  processes  In  the  com- 
munity of  nations  can  work  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
cooperative  endeavors  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly organize  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the 


Americas  together  sharing  in  a  series  of 
competitive  sports  contests. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  question  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  asking  questions 
about  this  as  to  the  value  of  the  pan- 
American  games  or  the  value  of  the 
Olympic  games,  and  so  forth.  I  think 
most  Americans  agree,  and  I  certainly 
agree,  that  these  games  are  of  tremen- 
dous value.  There  Is  one  issue  involved: 
Does  it  need  Federal  money?  In  other 
words,  these  things  have  been  done  be- 
fore and  they  have  been  done  for  many 
years  and  they  have  been  very  beneficial 
and  they  have  been  done  without  the  use 
of  Federal  funds.  So  the  sole  question  is 
this  question  of  the  Federal  funds.  I 
would  like  to  ask  these  two  questions: 
First.  Many  of  these  things  actually 
make  money.  Many  of  these  things  are 
moneymakers  and  I  presume  that  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  other  communities 
that  have  promoted  world  fairs  and  other 
such  things  expect  to  make  some  money 
out  of  it.  How  much  money  will  Chicago 
make  out  of  this,  or  let  us  put  it  this  way, 
if  there  happens  to  be  money  made  out 
of  It — Is  there  any  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  reimbursed? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  money  will  first  go 
toward  the  payment  of  expenses.  Let 
me  say.  as  I  pointed  out  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  rule,  that  money  will  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  State  pur- 
suant to  controls  which  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No:  I  am 
talking  about  repayments  now,  in  the 
event  that  money  is  made  out  of  this. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  but  I 
would  assume  that  if  the  funds  that  are 
derived  from  the  games  are  sufBcient  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  games,  they 
would  be  used  before  Federal  funds  were 
used.  I.  too,  would  favor  repayment  of 
expenses  out  of  such  moneys  before  the 
Federal  Government  is  called  upon  to 
make  any  expenditure. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  have  one  other  question. 
The  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  that  is  one 
reason  I  ask  him  the  question.  Why  is 
it  not  possible  to  use  foreign  currency 
generated,  for  example,  under  Public 
Law  480  which  exists  in  many  of  these 
countries  to  pay  for  these  travel  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  may  be  possible  to  do 
that.  I  am  under  the  impression,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  funds  will  have  to 
be  expended  In  the  United  States  where 
foreign  currencies  cannot  be  used  for 
lodging  and  for  food.  It  may  be  that 
part  of  the  funds  of  such  currencies 
could  be  used  for  transportation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Perhaps,  if 
that  could  be  done,  the  people  of  Chicago 
would  take  those  funds  and  encourage 
the  people  In  Chicago  to  visit  these  coun- 
tries down  there  and.  thus,  they  would 
be  getting  a  further  benefit. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  that  this 
could  very  well  be  one  of  the  results  of 
the  games,  to  foster  understanding  and 


friendliness  between  the  countries  so 
that  all  will  want  to  vl«it  with  each  other 
even  more. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Chiperfield  ] . 

(Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  pan-American  games  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  from  August  27  to  September  7, 
^  1959.  serve  to  provide  the  furtherance  of 
understanding  and  friendship  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  The  bring- 
ing together  of  some  2.000  young  athletes 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  engage  in  friendly  com- 
petition In  the  heart  of  mld-Unlted 
States  Is  an  enormous  project  under- 
taken by  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  city, 
serving  as  host  for  the  games,  becomes 
the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  and  participants. 
Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  this 
event  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
Chicago. 

The  pan-American  games  are  held 
every  4  years  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pan  American  Sports  Organization. 
The  member  countries  are  those  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas  whose  National 
Olsrmpic  Committees  are  members  of  the 
International  Olympic  Association. 

Previous  games  were  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1951  and  In  Mexico  City  in  1955 
Approximately  1.800  athletes  partici- 
pated in  the  prior  games.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  2.000  athletes  will  par- 
ticipate in  Chicago. 

Twenty  sports  are  listed;  In  seven  of 
them  there  will  be  competition  for  both 
men  and  women.  All  the  sports  facil- 
ities of  the  Chicago  area  will  be  used. 

In  addition.  Chicago  plans  a  month- 
long  Festival  of  the  Americas.  Music 
and  cultural  activities  will  be  carried  on 
during  the  festival. 

The  people  of  Chicago  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  efforts  to  cement 
more  friendly  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  friends. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BentleyI. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  concur  in  what  has  been  said 
by  practically  every  speaker  on  this  bill 
so  far,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  games 
or  the  desirability  that  they  be  held  in 
the  United  States;  nevertheless,  I  think 
there  are  a  few  questions  that  memoers 
of  the  committee  properly  be  informed 
about  before  being  asked  to  vote  on  this 
particular  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  the  author  of  the  bill,  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  could  tell  me 
whether  or  not  I  am  correct  In  saying 
that  there  is  no  money  In  the  Federal 
budget  for  this  amount  at  this  partic- 
ular time. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gwitleman  is  cor- 
rect; there  Is  no  money  In  the  budget  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
also  tell  whether  or  not  It  Is  correct  that 
the  £>epartment  of  State  while  endors- 


ing the  games  being  held  in  Chicago 
does  not  commit  itself  to  any  ^lecific 
amount? 

Mr.  YATES.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  wiU 
also  notice  that  on  page  2  of  the  report 
the  statement  is  made: 

Plans  for  the  games  are  as  yet  incomplete 
and  precise  budget  estimates  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  are  not  yet  avaUable. 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  the  games  are 
scheduled  to  start  In  about  5  months  I 
am  wondering  whether  plans  have  ad- 
vanced any  further  than  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  report 
to  the  point  where  we  know  whether  it 
will  be  $500,000  spread  amongst  two 
thousand  athletes,  or  about  $250  per 
athlete? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  reason  for  that 
statement  in  the  report  is  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  athletes  who  will  com- 
pete depends  in  very  great  measure  on 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passes  this  legislation. 
Part  of  the  money  will  have  to  be  used 
for  transportation  as  well  as  for  taking 
care  of  athletes  while  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  If  this  legislation  Is 
passed  they  will  have  something  definite 
to  figure  on  and  then  can  give  a  more 
positive  estimate. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  following  the  statement  which 
the  gentleman  has  quoted  on  the  second 
page  of  the  report  this  sentence  ap- 
pears: 

It  Is  anticipated  that  a  detailed  Justifi- 
cation wUl  be  submitted  for  consideration 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations  before 
any  funds  will  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  authority. 
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tee's  allowances  and  their  actual  ex- 
penses will  give  an  idea  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Chicago  committee  that  the  estimated 
cost  is  $10  a  day.  The  amount  allowed 
to  the  athletes  by  the  respective  coun- 
tries is  $3  a  day.  The  difference  will  be 
$7  per  athlete  per  day. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Am  I  correct  in  im- 
derstanding  that  these  games  are  actu- 
ally being  sponsored  by  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes.  they  are  sponsored 
by  a  not-for-profit  organization  known 
as  Pan  American  Games,  Inc.,  which  is 
the  organization  helping  to  organize  and 
run  the  games  for  the  city  of  Chicago 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  And  it  is  an  official 
organization,  an  official  creature  of  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  YATES. .  It  is  not  an  official  or- 


ganization, but 
ganization  and 


Certainly,  before  the  appropriation  is 
finally  made,  full  figures  and  facts  on 
the  proposed  program  will  be  presented 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
will  certainly  scan  such  figures  and 
facts  with  their  usual  care. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Certainly  I  know  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  also  have 
to  act  on  this,  but  the  legislative  com- 
mittee should  not  abdicate  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  think  we  should  be  able  to  find  out  as 
much  as  we  can  just  what  this  money 
is  to  be  used  for. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. As  I  pointed  out,  we  cannot  be 
more  specific  at  this  time  for  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  know  how  many  athletes 
will  come  previous  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Suppose  we  author- 
ize $503,000;  does  that  mean  that  2,000 
athletes  will  come,  or  how  will  the  num- 
ber be  determined? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  means  that  approxi- 
mately that  nimiber  will  come. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Then  you  will  have  to 
arrive  at  a  specific  number  and  justify 
your  request.  Knowing  what  number 
will  come  It  can  easily  be  ascertained  how 
much  you  will  have  to  pay  out,  and  the 
difference  between  what  they  are  allowed 
under  the  Pan  American  Rules  Commit- 


it  Is  not-for-profit  or- 
is the  organization  the 
city  is  using  foi^  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Are  the  deficits  to  be 
made  good  to  the  city  of  Chicago  or  to 
this  organization? 

Mr.  YATES.  To  this  organization 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
ComtproUer  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  But  the  city  has  no 
responsibility  for  its  own  debt  to  see  that 
the  games  are  properly  financed?  The 
city  has  no  financial  responsibility  as 
official  host  to  those  games? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  that  question,  but  I  do  know  that  this 
organization  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  mayor's  office 
will  have  some  supervision  over  the  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that  the  city  of 
Chicago  will  spend  $2  million  on  these 
games.  Would  the  gentleman  be  able 
to  give  a  breakdown  of  where  that 
money  is  being  spent  by  the  city? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  can  give 
you  a  rough  breakdown  as  to  where  the 
money  is  to  be  sent.  It  will  be  spent  in 
the  building  of  swimming  pools,  in  con- 
ditioning ninning  tracks,  in  rehabilitat- 
ing rifle  ranges,  in  conditioning  all  of 
the  necessary  facilities,  providing  main- 
tenance and  employees  and  various  fa- 
cilities for  that  purpose.  Many  facilities 
will  be  used;  the  White  Sox  base- 
ball field  will  be  used,  the  Cubs  baseball 
field,  high  school  stadiums,  and  many 
other  Installations  will  be  used.  There 
will  be  roughly  about  20  different  or- 
ganizations that  will  contribute  their 
facilities.  They  will  be  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  operation  of  their  facilities 
during  the  time  the  games  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Is  the  city  of  Chl- 
csigo  building  any  private  lodgings  for 
these  people? 

Mr.  YATES.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  raising 
a  half  million  dollars,  part  of  which  or 
most  of  which.  I  think,  will  go  toward 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  lodging.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
sufficient  facilities  to  house  the  partici- 
pants In  Chicago  and  also  to  take  care 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  if  it  comes  to  Chicago. 
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Mr.  BENTLEY.  But  not  ftt  the  ex- 
pense of  the  p«rtloipants,  but  «t  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Department  of  State  f 

Mr.  YATES.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  asking  the  question  if 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  last 
year  to  Justify  the  pending  resolution.  I 
can  inform  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  there  has  been.  During  the  last 
year  our  public  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  have  worsened. 
We  all  are  concerned  by  growing  expres- 
sions of  anti-American  sentiments  in 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  where  we 
wish  to  have,  as  indeed  for  our  security 
we  need  to  have,  our  best  and  truest  of  all 
friends.  During  the  last  year  the  Com- 
munist drive  to  attract  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  to  visit  the  So- 
viet Union  on  tours  financed  by  the  So- 
viet has  been  Intensified.  I  think  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  had  that  very  much  in  mind 
when  they  voted  unanimously  to  report 
favorably  this  resolution. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  the 
City  of  Chicago  can  gain  from  the  ex- 
r>endlture  of  this  money  that  is  not 
shared  in  Intensified  measure  by  every 
State  and  by  every  person  in  our  United 
States.  We  can  have  no  security  for  our 
country  unless  there  is  a  real  hemi- 
spheric solidarity,  a  solidarity  that  is 
based,  not  upon  military  missions  and 
physical  things  alone,  but  most  of  all 
upon  the  good  will  and  the  neighborly 
understanding  that  result  when  the  ap- 
proach Is  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men.  Chicago,  at  her  own  expense  is 
making  plans  for  such  an  approach  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  In  connection 
with  the  holding  of  the  pan-American 
games,  which  will  put  in  spirited  but 
friendly  competition  the  athletic  youth 
of  the  continent,  Chicago  is  making 
elaborate  plans  for  a  Festival  of  the 
Americas  to  bring  to  oiu-  coimtry  the 
music,  the  drama,  the  dance,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  art  of  our  Latin  neigh- 
bors in  their  highest  expression  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  great  musicians,  the 
great  artists,  the  great  poets,  the  great 
men  and  women  in  the  Latm  American 
cultural  and  artistic  world.  These  are 
the  undertakings.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
bring  together  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
peoples. 

What  has  Chicago  to  gain  that  is  not 
equally  the  gain  of  every  other  city, 
of  every  village  and  town,  of  every 
American  fsunily  home  when  by  reach- 
ing into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
Latin  neighbors  we  have  built  the  en- 
during foundations  of  a  hemisphere  ac- 
cord that  will  strengthen  our  security 
and  encourage  an  ever-growing  flow  of 
commerce  beneficial  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  neighbors? 

Strictly  on  a  business  basis,  and  by  the 
approved  rules  of  the  public  relations  de- 
partments of  our  largest  corptorations. 
the  investment  of  $500,000  to  help  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  bringing  several 
thousand  athletes,  the  pick  of  the  crop 
in  the  countries  to  the  south,  to  the  pan- 


American  gamea  la  the  beet  Investment 
the  United  States  possibly  could  make  at 
this  time.  For  one  person  who  reads  the 
editorial  page  of  a  newspaper  thousands 
read  the  sports  pagea  An  athlete,  who 
is  an  idol  In  his  own  country,  can  be 
our  very  best  ambassadoi-  of  good  will  on 
his  return  and,  as  the  sporting  pages  are 
so  much  more  widely  read  than  the  edi- 
torial pages,  we  can  be  sure  he  will  get 
his  message  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Certainly.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  imderstand,  there 
are  athletes  coming  down  from  Canada 
to  participate  in  these  games.  Are  we 
going  to  take  care  of  their  expenses, 
when  they  have  a  sounder  dollar  than 
we  have? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  gentleman  would  wish  to 
discriminate  against  Canadians. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  do  not.  I  am 
Just  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  not  dis- 
criminating against  any  of  our  hemis- 
pheric neighbors.  That  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  this  resolution.  To  the  con- 
trary, its  purpose  Is  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination against  the  athletes  from  any 
country  on  the  American  Hemispheres. 
If  his  country  cannot  or  for  some  reason 
will  not  bear  his  full  expense  of  coming 
to  the  games  he  is  not  by  that  circum- 
stance to  be  debarred  from  the  games. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  in  keeping 
with  the  American  spirit  of  fairplay. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Of  course  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  representing  the 
district  where  I  was  bom. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
neighbors,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Not  only 
that :  we  have  much  in  common  and  the 
good  sense  not  to  let  conflicting  politics 
and  philosophies  mix  up  friendship. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  a 
great  deal.  I  go  to  Canada  ever  year 
when  I  have  the  money,  to  spread  good 
will,  and  every  year  they  make  me  spend 
10  cents  on  the  dollar  to  equalize  the 
thing.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  spread- 
ing good  will? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IlUnols.  If  the  gentle- 
man is  willing  to  spread  his  wealth 
among  the  ii^ple  of  Canada,  he  is  to  be 
commended.  The  gentleman  possibly  re- 
members that  Canada  lined  up  with 
Michigan  on  Lake  Michigan  water  diver- 
sion and  gratitude  is  one  of  my  friend's 
many  virtues. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  I 
caimot  help  It.  I  do  not  part  with  it 
willingly. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hope  that  this  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  by  unanimous  vote. 
There  was  not  a  voice  raised  or  a  vote 
cast  against  it  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
person  in  this  Congress  who  does  not 
realize  the  necessity  of  mending  our 
hemispheric  relations.  By  all  means  we 
must  reach  out  to  bring  the  peoples  of 
this  hemisphere  into  the  fold  of  under- 


standing With  US.  If  we  do  not,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  may  build  up  in  military 
might,  we  will  have  no  real  security 
either  on  this  hemisphere  or  in  the  world 
at  large. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  me  5  minutes.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  this  bill  is  a  blank  check, 
and  It  is  so  stated  In  the  report. 

Plans  for  the  games  are  as  yet  Incomplete, 
and  precise  budget  estimates  of  the  UMe  of 
Federal  funds  are  not  yet  available. 

And  so  forth  and  so  on.  Seldom  do 
we  get  a  bUl  accompanied  by  a  report 
which  is  completely  a  blank  check. 
Here  we  are  called  upon  to  spend  $500.- 
000  as  a  blank-check  proposition. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Briefly. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  answer  to  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  let  me  say  that  fre- 
quently an  authorization  bill  is  passed 
leaving  it  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  appropriate  the  exact 
amount  that  should  be  made  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  top  of  that,  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  says  he  is  going  to  offer,  bringing 
the  State  Department  into  this  thing, 
does  not  enhance  the  aroma  of  it  a  bit 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Very  briefly.  Do  not 
take  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  addressed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  original 
bill  provided  that  the  money  be  paid 
directly  to  a  private  organization  rather 
than  to  a  Government  agency.  For  that 
reason  the  State  Department  has  been 
brought  into  the  picture  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  look  at  this  propo- 
sition, it  provides  for  subsidizing  2,000 
athletes.  The  differential  as  between 
tiie  $3  they  are  supposed  to  put  up  and 
the  $10  that  Chicago  wants  to  take  care 
of  them  is  a  difference  of  $7.  and  7  times 
2.000  is  $14,000,  if  my  arithmetic  is  cor- 
rect. If  my  fuither  computation  is  cor- 
rect, they  are  to  be  in  Ciiicago  for  12 
days,  from  August  27  to  September  7. 
and  multiplying  $14,000  by  12  days  we 
get  $168.0C0. 

Mr  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  time  period  is  20  days,  be- 
cause you  have  a  period  of  preliminaries 
to  the  actual  games  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  have  $168,000. 
That  is  the  best  figure  that  I  can  get  on 
the  basis  of  the  report.  You  could  add  a 
few  days  either  before  or  after,  to  get 
them  out  of  the  country  or  for  the  pre- 
liminaries, as  the  gentleman  calls  them: 
but  you  would  still  have  quite  a  lot  of 
surplus  Federal  cash. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  compute  the  formula 
It  would  be  the  differential  of  $7  per  day, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  for 
2,000  athletes,  over  a  period  of  20  days. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question.  I  notice 
that  athletes  are  to  come  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  GROSS,  What  business  do  we 
have  subsidising  athletes  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic  when  the  son  of  the 
President  of  that  country  Is  able  to  buy 
Jaguars,  mink  coats,  and  what-have-you 
for  his  American  sweethearts? 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  that  the  Do- 
minican Republic  will  probably  not  be 
subsidized,  because  It  has  sufficient 
money  to  pay  for  its  athletes  who  are 
coming  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  other  coun- 
tries that  do  not  have  to  be  subsidized? 
If  so.  please  tell  me  about  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  I  would  say  that 
Canada's  athletes  do  not  have  to  be  sub- 
sidized. I  would  say  that  where  the 
countries  cannot  pay  for  the  transporta- 
tion, food,  and  lodging  for  the  athletes 
they  will  be  subsidized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  only  see  $168,000 
based  upon  the  gentleman's  own  fig- 
ures, and  if  you  are  going  to  eliminate 
countries  that  do  not  need  to  be  subsi- 
dized, you  do  not  need  even  that  much 
money. 

Mr.  YATES.  A  system  of  controls 
and  audits  will  be  established  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  make  sure  that  none  of  this 
money  will  be  spent  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  get  that  into  this 
bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  Clerk  s  desk  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  referring  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  Let  us  get 
those  eliminations  of  coimtries  into  the 
bill,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand from  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates]  that  this 
is  to  be  on  a  needs-test  basis,  that  there 
is  to  be  discrimination  between  coun- 
tries as  to  who  win  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fit? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  shaU  let  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  answer  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion deserves  any  answer. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
a  minute 


Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  if  I  would  answer  it.  and  I  shall 
answer  it.  I  think  the  distortions  in  the 
gentleman's  remarks  are  suflQciently 
clear  In  themselves  as  not  to  warrant  an 
answer. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  say  that 
there  were  no  distortions  in  my  state- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  well  knows  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  WncR]. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  more 
intrigued  now  than  I  was  when  I  first 
heard  the  bill  read.    I  do  not  want  to 


suggest  a  point  of  view  here  in  opposi- 
tion to  this,  because  Minneapolis  Just  re- 
cently, during  the  past  year,  was  host  to 
one  of  the  mtemational  organisations, 
the  World  Health  OrganiaaUon,  which 
brought  great  friendimess  and  educa- 
Uonal  attractions  to  the  Bute  of  Minne- 
soto  in  their  stay  of  2  weeks  there.  But 
I  am  very  much  confused  here,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  of 
committee  a  couple  of  questions.  This 
concerns  not  only  the  field  of  competi- 
tive athletics,  but  the  matter  of  exposi- 
tions and  other  cultural  activities.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  State  Department 
makes  all  of  these  arrangements  for 
these  entries  into  the  United  States. 
Then  I  think  I  may  assume  that  the 
State  Department  gives  publicity  to  the 
competing  cities  who  are  In  quest  of 
these  contests  or  conventions  or  exposi- 
tions. 

Then,  if  history  repeats  Itself,  there 
will  be  a  Member  of  the  House  from  the 
State  which  Is  seeking  these  athletic 
contests  who  mtroduces  a  bill.  That  bill. 
I  suppose,  generates  out  of  some  civic 
organization.  I  remember  the  case  of 
Squaw  Valley  In  California,  which  th" 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
sponsored,  and  the  Cleveland  Games, 
which  was  sponsored  under  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VanikI. 

In  this  case,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  filed  a  bill.  I  wonder  where 
these  bills  generate,  and  if  the  State  De- 
partment Is  promotmg  these  exhibitions 
or  contests  why  the  Congress  does  not 
know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  as  far  as 
this  bill  is  concerned? 
Mr.  WIER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YATES.  This  bill  did  not  come 
from  the  State  Department.  This  bill 
was  filed  upon  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Mayor 
Daley  asked  me  whether  I  would  file  this 
bill  because  he  said  we  needed  help  to 
put  across  the  pan-American  games.  I 
said  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  It. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  that  kind  of  policy.  I  remember  2 
years  ago  Congressman  Judd,  and  the 
two  Senators  from  Minnesota  brought  in 
a  resolution,  because  there  was  some 
competition  by  larger  cities  to  have  this 
World  Health  Organization  meet  In  some 
other  city.  We  had  to  provide  a  guaran- 
tee In  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  some  money  so  that  we 
could  have  the  American  Legion's  Na- 
tional Conv£ntlon  In  Minneapolis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Wier] 
has  expired. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
tMr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  those  people  who  want  the  pan-Amer- 
ican games  in  Chicago  and  in  America 
for  the  good  it  can  do  for  international 
understanding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  be  in  Moscow,  Russia,  at  the 
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IntemaUonal  Youth  Festival  in  1»67,  for 
a  week.  I  saw  the  tremendous  propa- 
ganda value  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  able  to  gain  from  these  Intema- 
Uonal Youth  Festivals,  It  was  not  only 
a  matter  of  sports,  it  is  a  matter  of  music, 
speaking,  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
also. 

Each  day's  winner  from  all  over  the 
world  would  have  his  picture  big  and 
bold,  and  I  think  they  printed  many 
editions  each  day  just  so  each  one  who 
had  won  an  event  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  his  picture  on  the  front 
page  of  a  Moscow  paper.  They  even  put 
out  special  papers.  Each  of  these  news- 
papers went  heme  to  the  various  coun- 
tries from  which  these  people  had  come. 
Each  youth  who  had  received  a  writeup 
in  these  newspapers  went  home  with  a 
very  warm  feeling  toward  Moscow.  Not 
only  did  these  newspapers  contain  pic- 
tures of  the  contest  winners,  they  also 
contained  much  propaganda  about  the 
friendly  Intentions  and  peaceful  desires 
of  the  U.S.SJI..  no  matter  how  untrue  It 
was. 

We  can  take  some  lessons  in  America 
from  these  master  propagandists  behind 
the  Ircn  Curtam.  Forty-five  hundred 
young  people  from  more  than  140  coun- 
tries left  Moscow,  warmed  and  pleased  by 
what  they  found  and  the  generosity  they 
enjoyed  from  a  highly  subsidized  Russian 
propaganda  barrage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  profits  by  these  pan-American 
games.  Yes,  even  the  whole  free  world 
enjoys  a  feeling  of  peaceful  unity  when 
America  leads  In  the  cause  of  peaceful 
understanding  among  our  young  people 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Mr.NrxoN  visited 
South  America  last  year,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  country,  we  certainly 
had  a  demonstration  that  we  have  much 
work  to  do  in  the  cause  of  International 
understanding.  We  are  quibbhng  about 
$500,000  which  will  be  used  to  sell  Ameri- 
cana to  the  world. 

I  believe  it  only  right  that  the  XJS. 
Government  endorse  these  pan-American 
games  with  whatever  is  needed  within 
reason,  to  assure  their  complete  success. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  FMr.  Mttrphy]. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
many  years  before  I  came  to  Congress 
I  was  associated  with  the  mimlclpal  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  dur- 
ing the  years  have  been  very  close  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley,  now 
the  mayor  of  Chicago.  It  Is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  Mayor  Daley  Is  one  of 
the  outstanding  chief  executives  of  a 
large  city  of  all  times.  What  he  has  ac- 
complished for  Chicago  during  the  last 
4  years  is  the  talk  of  the  Nation  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  favorable 
comment  in  magazines  and  periodicals 
of  national  prestige  and  circulation. 

I  say  this  now  so  that  my  colleagues 
in  consideration  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion can  fully  appraise  the  importance 
to  our  country  of  the  pan-American 
games  in  Chicago.  Mayor  Daley  Is  put- 
ting the  full  weight  of  his  dynamic  drive 
behind  these  games  to  bring  Into  close 
tmderstanding  the  peoples  of  the  Latin 
countries  and  our  o^ti  people. 
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It  la  iMoauM  of  hla  InttnM  Interwt 
th«(  ChloMTO  la  plannlnff.  In  oonntoUon 
with  tht  pan-AmtrloM  lamet,  %  MrlM 
of  tvonU  fxttndlnff  ovtr  %  oontldnmblt 
p«rlod  of  time  that  will  brine  to  tht 
AmtrloMi  ptoplt,  on  »  aoalt  hlthtrto 
unApproftoh«d.  tha  aont.  tht  UUraturt, 
tht  art  and  tht  drama  of  our  Latin 
ntlihbora. 

Into  thia  undtrtaktng,  which  ti  oalou- 
lattd  to  makt  a  trtmtndoui  contribution 
to  htmlBphtrlo  undtratandlng.  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  are  expanding  large  sums 
of  money.  Not  one  cent  of  the  appropri- 
ation authorized  by  this  resolution  will 
go  to  bear  any  part  of  the  great  expense. 
The  money  authorized  by  this  resolution 
will  all  go  to  defraying  the  traveling 
expense  and  part  of  the  living  expenses 
of  the  athletes  from  Latin  America. 
The  people  of  Chicago  will  bear  all  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  In  voting  for  this  reso- 
lution my  colleagues  will,  in  effect,  be 
placing  their  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
great  and  patriotic  work  that  Mayor 
Daley  is  doing  for  all  of  America  in 
binding  in  affection  and  understanding 
our  people  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pttcinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation  which 
would  provide  $500,000  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  as  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  financing  the  pan-American 
games  this  summer. 

Duiing  the  course  of  our  proceedings 
in  this  body,  we  have  heard  much  about 
how  the  United  States  can  best  effect 
better  understanding  between  our  own 
country  and  our  South  American  neigh- 
bors. I  can  think  of  no  greater  con- 
tribution that  this  Nation  can  make  to- 
ward hemispheric  solidarity  than 
through  the  promotion  of  this  great 
sport  activity  which  will  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  this  summer. 

Chicago's  reputation  as  a  host  city  of 
the  Nation  has  been  established  over  the 
years.  We  know — and  those  Members 
of  the  House  participating  in  this  discus- 
sion know — that  Chicago  has  a  long 
tradition  of  hospitality  and  cordial 
treatment  to  all  of  its  visitors.  The 
pan- American  games  will  attract  more 
than  2.000  top  athletes  from  the  South 
American  countries.  We  are  asking  for 
this  $500,000  to  help  take  care  of  these 
athletes  during  their  stay  in  Chicago. 
There  is  little  question  that  this  money 
will  help  us  encourage  2.000  South 
American  athletes  to  be  ambassadors  of 
good  will  for  the  United  States  when 
they  return  to  their  respective  home 
communities. 

We  all  showed  deep  concern  at  the  un- 
fortunate Incidents  which  greeted  Vice 
President  Nixon's  recent  tour  through 
South  America.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion in  our  mind  that  a  great  deal  of 
missionary  work  needs  to  be  done  If  we 
are   to   preserve   the    traditional    good 

friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America.  I  am  confident 
that  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  the 
pan-American  games  in  Chicago,  and 
by  those  reading  about  the  games 
throughout    South    America,    will   go   a 


long  way  In  aoUdlfylni  our  traditional 
frltndahlp. 

Tht  olty  of  Chleaffo,  tn  tht  Initrtil  tt 
htmlaphtrlo  aolldarlty,  la  oarrylnt  moti 
of  tht  brunt  of  all  txptnata  Involvtd  In 
putting  on  thla  aptctaeular  aportlnf 
tvtnt  Tht  bualntaamtn  of  Chleaio  art 
oontributlni  tho\iaanda  upon  thouaanda 
of  dollara  to  makt  aurt  that  tht  young 
South  Amtrloan  athlttta  and  othtr 
vlaltora  from  South  American  nations 
who  will  come  to  Chicago  to  observe  the 
games,  carry  back  with  them  nothing  but 
the  most  pleasant  and  favorable  memo- 
ries. But  the  co.st  of  an  enterprise  like 
this,  as  you  can  all  well  imagine,  is  stag- 
ger mg,  and  it  is  because  the  entire 
United  States  will  benefit  from  the  good 
will  generated  by  these  games  that  we 
call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  today  to  approve  this  appropria- 
tion as  a  supplement  to  our  own  local 
effort, 

I  can  assure  you.  gentlemen,  that  this 
Nation  could  not  spend  its  money  more 
wisely  than  In  promoting  this  very 
worthwhile  international  competition  be- 
tween our  own  country  and  our  South 
American  neighbors.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  urge  v.e  approve  this  appro- 
priation and  let  the  great  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago. Richard  J.  Daley,  and  his  staff  pro- 
ceed with  their  plans  for  a  most  effective 
hemispheric  good  will  project. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  investment 
we  make  today  in  these  pan-American 
games  will  yield  dividends  which  could 
not  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Tills  is  a  project  that  will 
strengthen  the  State  Department's  posi- 
tion in  South  America  and  will 'develop 
a  greater  respect  by  our  South  American 
friends  for  the  United  States. 

I  urge  sincerely  adoption  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks as  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  bill  H.R.  2575.  of  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
the  author.  This  bill  is  identical  with  a 
bill  which  was  pressed  by  the  House  but 
which  failed  to  pass  the  Senate  during 
the  final  days  of  the  last  session. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000  for  th'S  purpose  of  promoting 
and  insuring  the  success  of  the  pan- 
American  games  to  be  held  at  Chicago. 
111.  Auarust  27  through  September  7. 
1959.  The  pan-American  games  are 
similar  to  the  Olympic  games,  except 
that  only  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere participate.  They  have  been  held 
twice  before:  In  Buenos  Aires  in  1951  and 
in  Mexico  City  in  1955.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Argentina  and  Mexico  provided 
substantial  financial  support  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  games  in  their  capitals. 
The  game.s  to  be  held  In  Chicago  will  be 
the  first  to  be  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  pan-American  games  are  held 
every  4  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pan  American  Sports  Organizatioa  The 
member  countries  are  those  whose  na- 
tional Olympic  committees  are^embers 


Of  tht  mttmatlonal  Olympic  Aaaoola- 
tton. 

At  tht  prtatnt  tlmt.  eountrlta  and 
poaataalona  tUglblt  for  participation  In 
tht  lamta  art:  Arttntlna,  Bahamas, 
Btrmuda.  Bolivia,  Braill.  Canada.  Co- 
lombia, Coata  Rlea,  Cuba,  Chllt,  Domin- 
ican Rtpubllo,  Z>uteh  Wttt  Zndlta,  Bl 
Salvador,  Ouattmala.  Monduraa,  Ja- 
maica, Mexico,  Panama,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  Tht  oommltttt  haa  been  in- 
formed that  It  Is  probablt  that  btfort 
the  games  take  place,  other  eligible  coun- 
tries will  be  added  to  the  list. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  In  this 
bill  will  be  used  to  finance  the  building  in 
Chicago  of  facilities  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  recreational  use  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  after  the  games.  The  games 
program  includes  20  sports,  In  7  of  which 
there  will  be  competitions  for  both  men 
and  women.  Sports  facilities  of  the  Chl-, 
cago  area  will  be  used,  including  Soldier 
Field  and  the  athletic  facilities  of  North- 
western. Loyola.  Chicago,  and  De  Paul 
Universities. 

The  committee  Is  informed  that  ap- 
proximately 2.000  athletes  will  partici- 
pate in  the  games.  The  Pan  American 
Sports  Organization,  under  whose  lead- 
ership the  games  are  held,  prescribes 
that  the  competing  countries  shall  pay  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  games  $3  per  day  per 
athlete  for  food  and  quarters.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  this  allowance  will  be  in- 
adequate and  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
actual  cost  will  be  $10  per  day.  The 
balance  of  this  cost  must  he  assumed  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  games.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  funds  authorized  will  be 
used  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
moneys  received  from  the  competing 
countries  and  the  actual  cost  of  furnish- 
ing food.  lodging  and  transportation.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a  detailed  justifica- 
tion will  be  submitted  for  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
fore any  funds  will  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  authority. 

President  Eisenhower  has  recognized 
the  pan-American  games  as  a  "clear 
opportunity  to  enhance  our  good  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  In  the  hemi- 
sphere." 

The  State  Department  has  approved 
this  measure,  and  I  urge  Its  passage  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  territories 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.fscmbled.  That  It  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  moneys  In  the  Tteaaury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  Third 
Pan  American  Games  (1059).  The  said  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  and  Insuring  the  success  of 
the  III  Pan  American  Games  to  be  held  at 
Chicago.  nilnoU.  and  shall  be  expended  in 
the  discretion  of  the  organization  sponsoring 
said  K^iinea,  subject  to  such  audit  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  aa  followa; 

Am*n(lm«nt  offerttf  by  Mr.  Jkrmi  Itrlkt 
.  out  Hum  a  to  u  tnelusivt,  Md  laaart  tht 
fuiiuwtni;  'The  said  approprtattoa  ihaU  be 
avftUnbJt  for  ths  purpoM  of  itromouai  sad 
insuiinR  th«  aueoMM  of  the  in  Pan  Amar- 
lean  aamM  to  ba  hald  at  Ohleafo,  llltnota, 
by  |>rovMinir  runda  for  lodftni,  rood,  ana 
uaiMporiaUon  for  parUotpanu  and  ralatad 
p^raonnal,  and  ahall  ba  aapitndtd  by  the 
bpp^imani  of  amta.  by  way  of  advaitca  or 
rrtmburaam^nt  to  tha  orfaiu»kUon  spunaor* 
Inf  aatd  t!«mM.  subject  to  sucli  contruU  and 
audit  a«  may  bt  prescribed  by  tht  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  tht  United  Sutf ■.  Any  funds 
not  cxpendad  under  said  spproprlntlon  ahnll 
revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  t'nlted  SUtes." 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  WIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.    MORGAN.    We    feel    that    the 

amendment  would  strengthen  the  bill. 

Tlie  committee  has  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.    CHURCH.     Mr.    Chairman,    we 

have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.    JOHANSEN.    Mr.   Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  genUemun  from  Illi- 
nois. Before  I  do  so.  may  I  say  that  of 
course  I  have  no  quarrel  with  his  sup- 
porting this  bill.  I  understfind  his  rea- 
sons for  doing  it  and  respect  him  for  it. 
I  am  disturbed  seriously,  houever.  about 
this  bill.  I  hope  the  gentleman  attrib- 
utes to  me  no  desire  to  distort  my 
understanding  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

It  was  my  understanding  from  what 
the  gentleman  said,  and  I  ask  this  not  in 
any  quarrelsome  way.  but  In  order  to 
clarify  the  picture,  that  there  is  to  be  a 
discretionary  authority  vested  some- 
where on  the  basis  of  w  hich  certain  coun- 
tries or  their  representatives  in  these 
games  might  be  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  fimds  from  this  money  tfiat  we  pro- 
pose to  vote  and  others  not.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  clarify  that? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  anticipate  that  tliere  will  be 
such  discretionary  authority.  I  assume 
that  there  will  be  countries  such  as 
Canada  which  will  not  seek  any  of  these 
funds  that  are  proposed  to  be  made  avail- 
able unc'  :;r  this  authorization.  There  will 
be  other  countries  that  will  want  to  send 
their  athletes  to  Chicago  which  do  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  do  so  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  this  authorization. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  sees  any  danger 
In  the  exercise  of  discretion  based  on  the 
judgment  of  the  sponsoring  committee 
or  whoever  it  is  that  has  the  authority. 
Does  the  gentleman  see  some  danger  that 
ill  will  might  be  created  or  that  jealousies 
might  be  created  because  some  receive 
and  others  do  not  receive? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  would  think  such  a  possibility 
exists,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than 
exists  under  the  present  student  ex- 
change programs  which  are  in  existence 
between  the  United  States  and  most  of 

the  countries  of  the  world  imder  which 
applications  for  scholarships  are  made 
to  our  country.  The  question  as  to  eli- 
gibility then  has  to  be  determined  and 
requires  the  exercise  of  discretion. 
cv 316 
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Mr.JOHANSlN,  Could  tht  dlfftrtnot 
poalWy  bt.  howtvar.  that  tht  dtolalon 
with  rtaptot  to  thtat  acholarshlpa  or 
Moha&it  iranta  art  madt  by  rtaponalblt 
rtprtaenutlvta  of  tht  Ftdtral  Oovtrn- 
mtnt  whtrtaa  ihU  la  a  dtolalon  tht  au- 
thority for  which  U  vtattd  in  a  non- 
Fadtral  iroup  or  commlttot? 

Mr.YATBS.  I  wouM  aay  to  tht  etntlt- 
man  tht  initial  docUlon  la  madt  by  tht 
country  whldi  will  send  iu  athlttes.  If 
it  does  not  have  suffloltnt  funds,  it  will 
apply  to  the  organisation  which  is  spon- 
soring Uie  games  and  then  in  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  Department  of  SUte,  that 
organization  will  review  the  application. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN,  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  other  question.  I  was  called 
off  the  floor  at  the  time  this  question 
was  asked.  Is  it  my  understanding  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
these  games  that  a  request  for  funds 
has  been  made? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is — yes.  for  the  reason  that  this  is 
the  nrst  time  these  games  are  being  held 
in  the  United  States.  But.  this  is  no  prec- 
edent, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  m- 
asmuch  as  this  Congress  previously  voted 
$4  million  in  funds  to  the  organization 
handling  the  Olympic  games  m  the 
State  of  California  for  the  construction 
of  a  stadium  at  Squaw  Valley  and  for 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  games. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
accept  that  as  binding  on  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  agree.  I  would 
not  want  to  bind  the  gentleman  by  that 
precedent. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  understand  that. 
But,  let  me  just  make  this  observation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  source  of  tremen- 
dous disturbance  and  concern  to  me  that 
the  sum  of  $500,000  is  now  regarded, 
and  I  think  I  use  the  word  exactly  as  it 
was  used  on  the  floor,  as  being  infinitesi- 
mal. Maybe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what 
is  wrong  with  the  state  of  the  finances 
and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
operation  of  these  games  is  handled  by 
an  mtemational  committee  just  as  the 
Olympic  games  are  handled  by  the  Pan 
American  Sports  organization? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  true.  The  Pan 
American  Sports  organization  is  a  part 
of  the  International  Pan  American 
games. 

Mr.  GARY.  And  they  are  held  peri- 
odically in  various  countries;  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  YATES.  They  have  been  held  for 
4  years.  The  first  of  these  games  was 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1951.  The  sec- 
ond was  held  in  Mexico  City  in  1955. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  United  States 
will  be  acting  as  host  and  we  are  pre- 
senting this  bill  because  we  want  these 
games  to  be  a  valuable  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  experience  for  those  who  par- 
ticipate from  other  countries. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  these  games  will  prove 
to  be  such  an  experience,  and  I  think 
this  is  one  instance  in  which  we  can  cre- 
ate some  very  good  will  for  America  by 


partlolpatlnf  in  thla  inttmatlonal  com- 
pcUUon  at  thla  tlmt. 
Mr,  YATIS.  X  thank  tht  vtnUeman. 
Mr,  OAKY.  If  wt  havt  anything  la 
Amtrlca,  thai  wt  can  bt  proud  of.  It  la 
our  aportamanahtp  and  if  wt  txhlbli 
proper  aporumanthtp  tn  thtat  lamti 
and  la  tht  matttr  of  ai  ranitiaf  (or  ihttt 
samta  to  bt  hold  In  our  country.  It  attma 
to  mt  that  thty  wUl  havt  a  trtat  tfftct 
among  tht  naUona  of  the  world, 

Mr.  YATKS.  1  agrte  with  tht  Btntlt- 
man.  z  thank  the  gentleman  for  hla 
views. 

Mr.  BKNTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  X 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  that  all  of  us 
are  pretty  much  agreed  upon  the  merit 
of  holding  the  games  and  of  holding 
them  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  host 
country;  nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be 
some  concern  over  the  fact  that  inas- 
much as  they  are  being  held  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  that  said  city  has  not  appar- 
ently done  all  it  could  to  finance  the 
games,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  ques- 
tion of  doubt  in  people's  minds  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  citj^  Chicago  might 
not  be  able  to  relieve  fne  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  responsibility  of  these 
expenses  which  we  are  debating  this 
afternoon. 

So  I  am  wondering  if  my  friend  from 
Illinois — I  see  he  is  already  on  his  feet — 
win  1«11  us  what  the  city  is  doing  from 
that  very  standpoint  of  municipal  funds 
and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  private 
contributions  to  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  gentleman  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  why  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago or  its  citizens  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  undertake  the  entire  financial  bur- 
den of  the  expense  of  these  games? 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  people  of  the  city  are  will- 
ing to  assume  the  entire  financial  bur- 
den in  connection  with  these  games.  It 
may  be.  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
this  Federal  contribution  may  not  be 
necessary.  The  Federal  contribution  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  the  games 
will  be  a  success  in  the  event  the  funds 
are  needed. 

Secondly,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  city  of  Chicago  is  now 
engaged  in  laying  out  the  actual  physical 
facilities — and  it  is  a  tremmdous  pro- 
gram— which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
hold  the  games.  For  example,  the  sta- 
dium at  Soldiers'  Park  is  now  the  scene 
of  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  building 
up  the  nmnlng  track.  The  cost  of  mak- 
ing this  running  track  conform  to  the 
Olympic  standards  will  be  approximately 
$100,000. 

Third,  the  city  is  constructing  an 
Olympic  swimming  pool.  The  cost  of  the 
swimming  pool,  built  in  accordance  with 
Olympic  standards  will  be  around 
$75,000.  And  other  stadiums  and  other 
facilities  are  being  prepared  and  brought 
into  condition,  being  rehabilitated  and 
renovated,  at  a  total  cost,  as  I  told  the 
gentleman,  of  approximately  $2  million. 

Then  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago are  at  present  engaged  in  a  fund- 
raising  campaign,  and  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive approximately  $6  million  or  more. 
That  assiu-es  the  success  of  the  games. 
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Mr.  BENTXjET.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  Iiave  asked  these  questions  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  record  of  this  debate 
should  show  exactly  what  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  people  of  Chicago  are  doing 
and  may  be  prepared  to  do  further  in 
this  connection  . 

Now,  would  I  be  correct  in  saying  that 
if  the  people  of  Chicago  through  private 
sources  and  voluntary  subscriptions  are 
able  to  raise  this  larger  amount  of 
money,  then  it  is  anticipated  that  part 
at  least  of  this  Federal  appropriation  will 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  true,  because  the  gen- 
tleman knows  my  amendment  states  that 
any  funds  not  expended  will  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  We  are  confident  they 
will  be  able  to  raise  the  funds  but  we 
need  this  Federal  fund  as  a  backlog  to 
take  care  of  the  expenses  of  the  games. 
Mr.  BENTLKY.  May  I  assume  that 
some  of  these  neighboring  countries 
might  be  a  little  reluctant  to  come  to  the 
games  if  they  felt  they  had  to  depend  on 
money  that  was  being  raised  locally,  and 
that  the  Federal  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation is  to  give  them  the  assurance 
that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming  to 
meet  the  expenses  regardless  of  what 
may  or  may  not  be  done  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  as  being  prot>er. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  writes  "transportation"  very 
definitely  into  this  bill.  The  report 
emphasizes  food  and  quarters;  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  writes  "transporta- 
tion" in  as  well. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  remember  the  re- 
port— and  I  suggest  the  gentleman  look 
at  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  the  com- 
mittee report.  Transportation  is  men- 
tioned but  given  a  Idnd  of  a  once-over- 
lightly  treatment.  You  emphasize  the 
differential  as  between  $3  and  $10  a  day 
as  applying  to  food  and  quarters.  Now 
you  put  transportation  into  it  by  virtue 
of  your  amendment  along  with  food  and 
quarters. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  the  original  bill 
provided  for  transportation  as  well,  be- 
cause the  original  bill  did  not  have  food, 
lodging,  or  transportation  in  it;  it  mere- 
ly provided  a  guarantee  by  Congress. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Yes,  it  was  wide  open  on 
its  face. 

Mr.  YATES.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.   So  is  this. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  take  it  the  gentleman 
is  in  favor  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  simply  give  It  a  lit- 
tle window  dressing  to  make  it  a  little 
more  palatable.  I  do  not  think  it  means 
anything  and  the  gentleman  cannot  con- 
vince me  otherwise. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  State  Department  is 
a  public  agency  and  the  amendment  rec- 
ognizes the  suggestion  of  a  number  of 
Members  that  fvmds  of  this  sort  should 
not  be  paid  directly  to  a  private  organ- 
ization. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  magic  of 
this  $3  figure  on  the  part  of  these  for- 
eign countries?  Is  $3  all  they  can  con- 
tribute toward  sending  their  athletes  to 
this  country? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  the  amount  that  has  been 
established  by  the  Pan-American  com- 
mittee of  each  of  the  countries  as  being 
the  amount  to  be  provided.  It  may  be 
that  the  countries  will  provide  more 
fimds  for  their  athletes  and  for  their 
participants  than  the  $3,  In  which  case 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral contribution.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Federal  contribution  is 
only  to  assure  that  the  games  will  be  a 
success,  and  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
they  shall  be  a  success. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  a  meeting  of 
minds  in  these  South  American  and 
Central  American  coimtries.  that  $3 
was  all  they  could  pay? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman's  imag- 
ination is  running  rampant  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  where  did  you 
get  the  $3  figure? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Pan  American  Games  As- 
sociation was  the  one  that  established 
this  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  then,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  and  they  said  that 
"All  we  can  put  up  is  $3  a  head." 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  think  I  can  offer  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  $3  figure. 
It  is  a  permanent  figure  provided  for 
the  games  wherever  they  may  be  held. 
Considering  the  fact  they  may  be  held 
and  will  be  held  in  many  other  Latin 
American  and  Central  American  coun- 
tries besides  theii-  own.  the  $3  figure  was 
based  on  living  costs  in  those  countries 
at  the  time  the  games  were  held  and 
has  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
living  costs  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  expenses 
of  our  athletes  in  South  America  last 
year? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  not  have  the 
slightest  idea,  but  I  would  imagine  our 
Gtovemment  put  up  $3,  and  the  rest  may 
have  been  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. I  am  guessing  on  that  because  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
saymg  that  the  South  and  Central 
American  countries  put  up  the  differ- 
ence; is  he? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  not  have  the 
slightest  information  on  that.  I  may 
tell  the  gentleman  one  thing:  On  the 
basis  of  a  little  arithmetic  I  find  that 
the  differential  of  $7  a  day  for  20  days 
gives  $140.  times  2,000  athletes,  will  give 
a  total  amount  of  $280,000.  and  subtract- 
mg  that  from  $500,000  there  would  be 
left  $220,000  for  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  only  difference  is 
that  I  figured  12  days,  the  period  during 
which  the  report  says  this  meeting  is  to 
be  held,  August  27  to  September  7.  I 
use  12  days,  you  use  20.  They  are  still 
asking  for  plenty,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Yes;  that  is  a  lot  of 
money. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  so  too,  and  I  am 
against  the  bill.  I  do  not  care  how 
many  track  meets  are  held  in  Chicago  as 
long  as  Chicago  pays  the  bills.  I  do  care 
when  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  are  called  on  to  pay  the 
freight.  I  opposed  the  bill  to  raid  the 
Treasury  to  stage  this  athletic  event  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  I  oppose  it  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  George  P.  Miller,  of  California. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  2575)  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $500,000  to 
be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  the  III  Pan 
American  Games,  to  be  held  in  Chicago. 
111.,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  214.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  258,  nays  108,  not  voting  68, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  22] 

TEAS— 268 
Adair 
Addonlzlo 
Albert 
Alford 
Allen 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrew* 
Anfuao 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayre* 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 

Beclt  worth 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Bentley 
BUtnik 
BoggB 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bowles 
Boyle 
BrademM 
Bray 


Breeding 

Dawson 

Brewster 

Denton 

Brooks.  La. 

Derwlnskl 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Dixon 

Brown.  Ga. 

Donobu* 

Brown.  Mo. 

LKwley 

Burdick 

Dom.  NY. 

Burke.  Ky. 

Dom,  B.C. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Doyle 

Burleson 

Dulskl 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Durham 

Canneld 

Dwyer 

Cannon 

Casey 

Elliott 

Celler 

Everett 

•Chenoweth 

Bvlns 

ChlperOeld 

Pallon 

Church 

Fascell 

Clark 

Feighan 

Goad 

Fen  ton 

Oohelan 

Fisher 

Corner 

Flood 

Cook 

Flynn 

Cooley 

Fogarty 

Corbett 

Foley 

Cramer 

Forand 

Daddarlo 

Forrestar 

Daniels 

Frazler 

Davifl,  Tenn. 

Frledel 

1959 

Fulton 

Oallagber 

Gary 

Oathlngi 

Gavin 

George 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

GrUntbs 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Uaileck 

Hardy 

Hanrts 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

H  bert 

Hechler 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

HoltEman 

Huddteaton 

Hull 

Ikard 

IrwlD 

Jackson 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif. 

John.«on,  Colo. 

Johnson.  MA. 

Johnson.  Wla. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kssem 

Kaatenmeler 

Kcams 

Kelly 

Kllday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Leslnksl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McFall 

McOlnley 
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UoOovwa 

McSween 

Machrowlo 

Mack.ni. 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

ManhaU 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrov 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Michel 

MUIer. 
Clement  W. 

MUler. 
George  P. 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morris.  Okla. 

Moot 

Moulder 

Murphy 

Natcher 
Nelaen 

Nix 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

O-Hara.  m. 

0'Hara.Mlcfa. 

O'Neill 

Oliver 

Paasman 

Patman 

Felly 

Perkins 

Pfoet 

Pllcher 

Plmia 

Poage 

PowaU 

PrestOD 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinskt 

Qut« 

Quigley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

NATS— 108 


RcecB,  Tcnn. 

Iteusa 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riven,  AlMka 

Rlvars.8X^ 

Robcru 

Hodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rooney 

Itooserelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Rutherford 

Ciaund 

Saylor 

Selden 

Sheppard 

ehlpley 

Khort 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Slsk 

&lack 

6mlth.  lofwa 

&mlth.  Miss. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trlmbla 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

V.nson 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watnpler 

Watts 

Wels 

WIdnall 

Wler 

Willla 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wright 

Ystes 

Toung 

Zablockl 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloaa 
Avery 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Mich 
Berry 
Betta 
Bitch 
Bosch 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Budge 
Buah 

B>Tne8.  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Conte 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
CurtlB,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Davis.  Oa. 
Derounlan 
Devine 


Dtngell 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Ford 

Fountain 

Glenn 

Grant 

Griffin 

Groas 

Haley 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Holt 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

KUburn 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Laird 

Latta 

Levering 

Lipscomb 

Mcculloch 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Mason 

Miller,  N.T. 

Mllllken 

MlnshaU 

Moeller 

Moore 


Miunma 

Murray 

No.-blad 

O  Konskl 

Ostertag 

Poll 

Bay 

Re(!S,  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

RUhlman 

Roblson 

Bocers,  Tex. 

Scl.cnck 

Scl.erer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Slier 

Sin  peon.  HI. 

8m  th.  Calif. 

8m  th.  Kans. 

Sm.th,  Va. 

Springer 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

ToKefson 

Tu<k 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Weaver 

We.<.tland 

Whuton 

Wh.tener 

Whitten 

Tounger 


nyst 

FrcUngbuyaMi 

GarmatB 

CMalnio 

CIi«an.nk. 

HaU 

Halpetn 

Healer 

HemphiU 

Hoffman,  m. 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Holland 

Horan 

HosDaer 

Jannan 

Jones,  Ala. 


Km 
Kaltb 
Keogh 
Lafora 


Polk 
Porter 

RUer 

Bt.  Qaorgv 


I<aaer 

McDonougli 

McDowcU 

Mack.  Wash. 

Magnuaon 

Martin 

Morrison 

Midtar 

Osmers 

PhUbln 

Pillion 


abaUar 

Blkaa 

Taylor 

Teague,  Th. 

TeUer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

WlUlams 

Wlnatead 

Witbrow 

Zelanko 


the  foUowing 


So  the  t>iU  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Wlnstead  against. 

Mr.     Morrlaon     for.     wltli     Mr.     WlUlams 
against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffnuui  of  Mich- 
igan against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  nilnols  for,  with  Mr.  Bass 
of  New  Hampshire  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Hoemer  against. 

Mr.  Gamiatz  for,  with  Mr.  Keith  against. 

Mr.  Camalian  for.  with  Mr.  Oamers  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
FltM}  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  wltto  Mr.  Lafore  against. 

Mr.  Glalmo  for.^lth  Mr.  Becker  against. 

Mr.  Dolllnger  for.  with  Mr.  Barry  against. 
_  Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Santangelo  for.  with  Mr.  Broyhlll 
against. 

Mr.  Healey  for.  with  Mr.  Halpem  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Hemphill 
against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for.  with  Mr.  Riley  against. 

Mr.  Zelenko  for,  with  Mr.  Baas  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Borden  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 
Mr    Shelley  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.   Thompson    of  New  Jersey    with   Mr. 
Prellnghuyseu. 

Mr.  Carter  with  Mr.  PllUon. 

Mr.  Porter  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Polk  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Mack  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Messrs.  ABERNETHY  and  RHODES 
of  Arizona  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Asplnall 

Baker 

Barden 

Barrett 

Barry 

Ba8s,N.H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 


NOT  voTiNa — ea 


Becker 

Boykln 

BroyhlU 

Buckley 

CahlU 

Camahaa 

Carter 


Comn 

Delnney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dolllnger 

Parbstein 

Fino 


DESIGNATION  OP  APRIL  14,  1959,  AS 
PAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  220. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Tuesday,  AprU  14, 
1959,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day,  on  which  day  remarks  appropriate  to 
such  occasion  aiay  occur. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZmO  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  TO  CONDUCT  CER- 
TAIN STUDIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tor  the  immediate 
wmsideratton  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 13. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

*«»otoe*  bf  the  Senmte  (the  Houte  of 
Repretentatives  concurring) .  That  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ised subcommittee  tbereof.  as  authorized  by 
the  Employment  Act  of  19*6,  as  amended.  U 
atjthorized  and  dfrected  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  and  Investigation  Into 
tb*  problcma  ot  providing  maximum  em- 
ployment and  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growtii.  as  wtil  aa  maintaining  price  stablUty 
and  preventing  Inflation,  Including,  among 
others,  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Historical  and  comparative  rates  of 
unemployment,  production,  and  prices; 

(2)  Inflation  and  deflation  caused  by  In- 
creases and  decreases  in  the  effective  supply 
of  money  and  credit  and  the  effects  of  these 
and  ot  Interest  rates  on  growth,  employment, 
and  economic  stability; 

(3)  The  effect  of  inoi>opolistlc  and  quasl- 
monopolistlc  practices  upon  prices,  profits, 
production,  and  employment; 

(4)  The  effect  of  Increases  In  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  the  prices  of  personal  services, 
together  with  union  and  professional  prac- 
tices, upon  prices,  profita,  production,  and 
employment; 

(5)  The  effect  of  governmental  expendi- 
tures, taxation,  and  budgetary  surpluses 
deficits  and  of  monetary  and  debt  manage- 
ment poUcIes  upon  price  levels,  production, 
and  emplo3rment; 

(8)  International  influences  affecting 
prices,  production,  trade,  and  employment; 
and 

(7)  Constructive  suggestions  for  recon- 
ciling and  simultaneously  obtaining  the 
three  objectives  of  maximum  employment, 
an  adequate  rate  of  growth,  and  substantial 
stability  of  the  price  level. 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized through  January  31,  1960.  (1)  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  or  organizations  there- 
of, and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants 
as  It  deems  necessary  and  advisable;  and 
(2)  to  hold  such  hearing,  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
{>apers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  It  deems  advisable. 
Subpenas  shall  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  conunittee  and  shall  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  them. 

Sec.  3.  The  Joint  cotnmlttee  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  shall  make  Its  final  re- 
port at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1960. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not 
exceed  $200,000,  through  January  31.  1960. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upc»i  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  is  so  much 
conf  usicMi  and  noise  m  the  Chamber  that 
I  could  not  tell  what  the  price  of  this 
is  going  to  be.    Can  the  gentleman  tell 
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me  what  this  Is  going  to  cost,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  about  It? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  Inform  the  gentleman.  This 
resolution  comes  to  the  House  not  only 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
eight  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  eight  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  it  also  passed  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  unanimously. 
There  Is  no  objection  to  it.  It  provides 
for  $200,000  out  of  the  Senate  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  fimds  of  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  the  other  body, 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  guess  I  can  ac- 
cept that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CXJMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
Mr.  KILBURN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new. 
needless  billion-dollar-budget-busting 
assault  is  to  be  made  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Under  this  new  pro- 
posal of  the  spenders,  announced  today 
In  the  form  of  a  community  facilities 
bill,  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  $1  billion  of  long- 
term  loans  to  municipalities  at  an  inter- 
est rate  of  2%  percent.  This  very  day 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  of- 
fering in  the  market  $500  million  of  10- 
year  bonds  at  a  4  percent  interest  rate, 
and  $1.5  billion  of  4-year  notes  at  a 
4  percent  mterest  rate.  Borrowing  at 
4  percent  to  relend  at  2Ti  percent  is  a 
sure  way  to  go  broke. 

A  press  release  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  states  "already  many  of  our 
cities  are  in  serious  financial   straits." 
Only  last  week  some  Democrat  Members 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  were  contend- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  itself 
was  in  serious  financial  straits.     If  this 
is  a  sample  of  the  legislation  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  spenders  I  can  assure  you 
that  Federal  finances  will  be  placed  in 
serious  financial  straits.    This  new  pro- 
posal of  the  spenders  establishes  a  new 
high  in  abandoning  sound  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  Federal  finances. 
Certain  facts  stand  out  clearly: 
First.  The    $7.4    billion    of   municipal 
financing  in  the  private  market  last  year 
was   the  greatest  year's  total  of  such 
financing  for  any  year  in  our  history. 
Currently  the  private  market  can,  and 
easily  does  provide  the  funds  for  needed 
municipal  financing. 

Second.  Most  municipalities  because 
of  their  privUege  of  selling  tax-exempt 
securities  can  finance  at  a  lower  rate 
than  can  the  Federal  Government  which 
must  sell  its  own  securities  on  a  taxable 
basis.    Even  today  most  municipalities 


can  finance  under  the  4  percent  rate 
which  the  Qoveiiunent  Is  currency  pay- 
ing on  its  new  borrowings.  For  Instance, 
last  Monday  the  Dow-Jones  yield  Index 
for  20  representative  State  and  city 
bonds  stood  at  3.31  percent.  That  was 
the  average  intei*est  cost  at  which  repre- 
sentative municipal  credit  was  selling  m 
the  private  market. 

Third.  The  proposed  2%  percent  Fed- 
eral loan  rate  li;  under  the  market  to- 
day for  the  rate  which  most  municipali- 
ties would  have  to  pay.  All  that  will 
happen  is  that  municipalities  will  sub- 
stitute Federal  financing  for  the  private 
financing  they  could  readily  do  at  rea- 
sonable rates  in  the  private  market. 

Fourth.  The  substitution  of  Federal 
financing  for  private  financing  will  not 
create  any  additional  jobs.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  financing  the  projects 
would  be  built  anyway  with  financing 
obtained   from   the  private  market. 

I  am  amazed  to  learn  that  hearings 
are  actually  contemplated  on  this  bill. 
It  is  high  time  the  savers,  and  they  are 
most  of  the  American  people,  rise  up 
against  such  unsound  and  unneeded  bil- 
lions for  boodle  proposals  as  this  one. 
This  Congress  must  be  responsible  with 
Federal  finances. 


ANTITRUST     LITIGATION— A     MAT- 
TER OP  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  Introduced  in  the  House  H  R.  427. 
a  bill  to  provide  that  30  days  before  be- 
coming final,  the  terms  of  all  antitrust 
consent  judgments  or  orders  should  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  In  or- 
der to  give  those  who  might  be  affected 
by  fuch  judgment  or  order  the  opportu- 
nity to  file  objections  with  the  court  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  the 
ca.se  may  be. 

I  am  again  introducing  a  similar  bill 
for  the  reason  that  the  best  legal  minds 
in  the  counti-y  have  agreed  that  such  a 
measure  is  necessary  and  would  be  highly 
meritorious.  During  the  1957  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  such  a 
bill  was  endorsed.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence is  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  is  composed  of  the 
chief  judge  of  each  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, a  district  judge  from  each  of  the 
11  circuits,  and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims.  Thus,  the  Conference 
provides  a  group  representative  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  from  all  of  the  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  country,  whose 
experience  enables  them  to  comment 
authoritatively  and  effectively  on  prac- 
tices and  procedures  in  the  U.S.  courts. 

The  Judicial  Conference  gave  Its  un- 
equivocal endorsement  to  the  bill  and 
stated  that  it  "would  be  very  salutary  " 
I  refer  to  its  1957  report,  pages  40-41. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  in  its 
Report  No.  1885,  also  urged  that  a  simi- 


lar measure  be  enacted.  The  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  in  Its  final 
report^House  Report  No.  2718.  page 
109— sUted  that  H.R.  427  would  be  "an 
aid  for  the  insurance  of  propriety  of 
terms  and  provisions  in  consent  orders 
and  decrees." 

It  is  not  necessary.  I  am  sure,  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  consent 
judgment  is  exactly  what  its  name  im- 
plies. It  is  arrived  at  by  consent  of  both 
the  particular  defendant  involved  and 
Government  counsel  and  stems  from 
proposals  and  counterproposals.  In 
short,  it  is  the  result  of  an  "off  the 
record"  agreement. 

Although  consent  decrees  or  consent 
Judgments  bind  all  parties  and  estop 
future  de  novo  proceedings  involving 
the  matter  covered,  their  provisions  do 
not  receive  judicial  scrutiny.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  antitrust  proceedings  con- 
sent decrees  have  been  entered  at  the 
same  time  complaints  were  filed.  It, 
therefore,  seems  clear  that  consent  pro- 
cedure permits  no  conclusion  for  inde- 
pendent court  determination.  Piom 
this  lack  of  judicial  scnitmy  stems  the 
need  for  corrective  legislation,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  very  many 
antitrust  matters  are  settled  by  means 
of  such  consent  actions.  Just  how  prev- 
alent this  method  of  settlement  has 
now  become  may  be  gaged  from  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  year  1957,  which  revealed  that 
the  Antitrust  Division  terminated  by 
consent  decrees  83  percent  of  all  anti- 
trust cases  instituted— see  eighth  annual 
report.  Senate  Small  Business  Conmiit- 
tee,  page  38.  However,  during  the  period 
covering  the  years  1935  to  1955.  only  72 
percent  of  the  Governments  civil  cases 
ended  by  negotiated  settlements — Re- 
port. Attorney  General.  National  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Antitrust  Laws,  page 
360. 

Injury  to  any  competitive  business 
resulting  from  violation  of  any  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is  an  injury  to  competi- 
tion and  contrary  to  public  policy.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that  in  very  important  antitrust  litiga- 
tion, where  sharp  bargainmg  takes  place, 
judgments  and  decrees  arrived  at  by 
consent  of  the  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ings, are  sometimes  entered  providmg 
for  loss  relief  than  was  origmally  prayed 
for  m  the  complaint.  As  a  result,  the 
impact  of  such  consent  orders  upon  the 
public  generally  and  upon  uiose  scg- 
m?ntG  of  the  economy  that  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  thereby  are  usually  over- 
looked. A  strikmg  example  of  this  can 
be  found  in  the  consent  judgment  en- 
tered in  the  comparative  recent  case 
of  United  States  against  American  Tele- 
phone L  Telegraph  Co. 

The  impact  of  consent  decrees  or 
judgments  on  antitrust  enforcement 
through  the  medium  of  private  litiga- 
tion must  be  considered.  Such  judg- 
ments and  decrees  are,  by  statutory  ex- 
ception, not  considered  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  antitrust  violations  which 
aggrieved  and  Injured  plamtiffs  may  m- 
troduce  in  private  civil  cases  for  dam- 
ages. 

Settlement  of  any  antitrust  litigation 
is  a  matter  involving  the  public  interest 
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and  should  not  be  a  simple  case  of  bar- 
gaining between  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  a  defendant,  since  the  antitrust 
laws  are  correctly  described  as  a  charter 
for  economic  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to 
adequately  protect  the  Intei-est  of  those 
who  might  be  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affected  by  consent  procedure  is 
to  provide  that  any  such  court  judgment 
or  order  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  under  the  provisions  of  anti- 
trust laws  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  should  not  become  final  for 
a  period  of  30  days.     Durm?  that  time 
these  decrees  and  ordei-s  would  be  open 
for  inspection  by  the  public,  and  any 
person  who  may  perhaps  Itxj  aggrieved 
by  any  such  proposed  decree,  judgment, 
or  order,  may  then  have  an  opportunity 
to  voice  his  objection  and  have  it  con- 
sidered   by   the   court   or   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
today  again  mtroduced  a  similar  meas- 
ure which  I  urge  be  adopted  and  enacted 
into  law  in  order  to  provide  what  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  elemental  justice  for 
those  who  might  be  affected.  Indeed, 
It  seems  to  be  a  matter,  not  only  involv- 
ing the  parties  directly  concerned,  but 
also  one  very  much  in  the  public  inter- 
est. I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  its 
prompt  passage. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bazlet]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vocates, in  the  Congress,  of  our  foreign 
trade  policies  received  a  rather  severe 
jolt  some  days  ago  when  Secretary 
Strauss,  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
broke  the  sad  news  to  "one  \iorld"  sym- 
pathizers that  the  U.S.  export  trade  for 
the  calendar  year  1958  had  dropned 
from  approximately  $20  billion  in  1957 
to  $16 '/z  billion  for  1958. 

The  Secretary's  efforts  to  explain  why 
this  great  loss  in  our  exports  is  easily 
the  greatest  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
ance in  the  National  Capital  in  recent 
years. 

After  charging  most  of  this  export  de- 
preciation to  the  vicissitudes  i5f  interna- 
tional trade,  he  admitted  that  our  non- 
military  exports  had  dropped  on  an 
average  of  better  than  15  percent.  I 
quote  from  the  Secretary's  recent  Bul- 
letm  3397-2-USCOMM-DC: 

The  U.8.  export  decline  far  exceeded  that 
In  the  exports  of  other  Industrial  countries 
which  showed  little  decrease.  TTie  U.S.  de- 
cline, however,  reflected  sharp  drops  re- 
corded In  Industrial  materials  and  foodstuffs 
which  bulk  relatively  large  In  U.S.  export 
trade. 

It  is  true  that  1958  export  total  was 
slightly  abnormal  due  to  the  Suez  crisis, 
which  required  diversion  of  U.S.  oil  sup- 
plies to  Europe.  With  the  Suez  Canal 
presently  in  operation,  we  face  a  further 
sharp  drop  in  oil  exports  in  1959.  We 
also  face  the  possibility  of  a  further 
sharp  drop  now  that  West  Germany  has 
set  up  tariffs  to  bar  American  shipments 
of  soft  coal. 


and  England,  and  In  other  nations  be- 
iMiging  to  the  Common  Maricet,  means 
that  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  volume  of 
soft  coal  exports  In  1959  and  future 
years. 

The  Secretary  more  or  less  Ignored  the 
fact  that  a  goodly  portion  of  these  de- 
clining exports  were  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, particularly  cotton,  where  a  two- 
price  program  giving  a  20  percent  break 
to  foreign  processors  of  American  raw 
cotton  failed  to  check  the  decline  in  cot- 
ton exports. 

The  situation,  particularly  in  cotton 
exports,  should  be  a  deterrent  to  the 
State  Department's  grandiose  scheme  to 
stop  the  "squawking"  of  Dictator  Nasser 
by  building  the  Aswan  Dam  on  the  Nile 
River,  which  would  irrigate  2  million 
acres  of  the  world's  finest  long  fiber  cot- 
ton land. 

This  wild-eyed  plan  to  have  the  Amer- 
ican farmer-taxpayer  foot  the  bill  for 
this  half-billion-dollar  project,  which 
would  eventually  destroy  the  American 
cotton  export  industry.  Is  just  another 
one  of  the  vagaries  of  our  complicated 
international  trade  policy  which  today 
is  supported  by  certain  "sacred  cows" 
that  are  presently  milching  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The  loss  in  American  export  trade  has 
been  on  a  worldwide  level.  Exports  to 
our  Canadian  neighbors  to  the  North  are 
off  12  V2  percent.  While  the  drop  in  trade 
volume  with  our  Latin  neighbors  to  the 
South  has  not  been  as  great  as  the  drop 
in  Canadian  shipments,  the  loss  has  been 
material,  and  I  charge  here  and  now  that 
our  unstable  economy  in  great  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment  is  due  to  our  im- 
fair  and  discriminatory  trade  policies. 

One  of  these  "sacred  cows"— the  big 
oil  lobby— was  defiated  somewhat  by  the 
President's  recent  order  fixing  manda- 
tory quotas  on  oil  and  oil  products.  It 
is  amusing  to  listen  to  the  "squawks"  of 
some  of  their  handplcked  mouthpieces 
in  the  other  body  who  are  trying  to  start 
a  backfire  that  will  force  the  President 
to  rescind  his  mandatory  quota  order. 
It  is  a  rarity,  indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
me  to  take  the  well  of  the  House  to  com- 
ment favorably  on  any  action  taken  by 
the  present  Republican  administration. 
I  think  the  President's  action  was  a  cou- 
rageous one.  The  Congress,  when  it  ex- 
tended our  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  m  the 
85th  Congress,  gave  the  President  the 
express  authority  to  impose  mandatory 
quotas.  His  action  was  his  desire  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 
It  will  be  mteresting  to  note  if  he  fol- 
lows through  on  this  policy  and  imposes 
a  mandatory  restraint  on  other  imports 
that  not  only  threaten  the  national  secu- 
rity but  our  economic  stability. 

It  is  my  mtention,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  life  of  the  86th  Congress,  to  deflate 
some  other  sacred  cows.  I  have  in  mind 
at  present  the  total  disregard  by  the 
admmistration  of  our  Buy  American  Act. 
I  deplore  the  nationwide  indifference  that 
has  resulted  in  nullifying  this  necessary 
legislation.  A  contmuation  of  this  mdif- 
ference  would  indicate  that  we  also 
repeal  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
The  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
to  Washington  for  conferences  with 
President  Eisenhower  was  not  solely  in 


ferenoe  to  discuss  the  Berlin  situation. 
It  develops  that  the  Prime  Minister 
wants  to  remain  in  Washington  a  few 
days  to  discuss  trade  relations. 

Mr.  Macmillan  seems  to  be  perturbed 
over  the  possibility  that  British  concerns 
will  lose  the  remuneraUve  contracts  they 
have  been  receiving  from  the  TVA.  Army 
Engmeers,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  other  quasi-Federal  bureaus. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  subject  I  re- 
ferred to  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  February  17  and  designated  it 
as  one  of  the  sacred  cows  supporting  an 
international  trade  policy  that  will  spell 
disaster  to  the  American  economy. 

I  mention  the  loan  fund  section  of  our 
mutual  aid  program  as  a  contrast  to  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  distressed  areas 
bill  which  President  Eisenhower  vetoed 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  Congress 
can  exercise  a  veto  of  its  own  by  striking 
out  certain  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions that  appear  to  discriminate  against 
the  pubUc  welfare. 


ECONOMIC    EXPANSION    WITHOUT 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  tl^r.  Johnson]  is 
recognized  for  60  mmutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues facing  this  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  this  time  is  how  to  secure 
adequate  economic  expansion  without 
inflation. 

I  have  three  reasons  for  wantmg  to 
brmg  to  the  attention  of  the  House  my 
views  on  tliis  very  important  question. 

The  first  is,  of  course,  the  persistent 
concern  about  inflation,  which  I  believe 
sincerely  motivates  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  motivates  the  ad- 
ministration quite  as  much  as  it  does  the 
Congress.  The  concern  for  mflation  has 
been  most  effectively  expressed,  however, 
m  only  two  areas :  the  first  is,  of  course, 
the  administration's  zealous  concern  to 
balance  the  budget.  This  opposition  to 
certain  appropriations,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  for  certam  tax  mcreases, 
merely  reflect  a  belief  that  somehow  a 
balanced  budget  will  be  an  important 
part  of  an  anti-inflation  program. 

The  second  course  of  action  being  used 
by  the  admimstration  in  the  battle 
against  mflation  is  the  monetary  course. 
Very  recently  we  have  been  remmded  of 
the  administration's  willingness  to  pur- 
sue a  hard  money  policy  no  matter  how 
many  other  mterests  suffer.  Thus  we 
have  raised  interest  rates  on  GI  loans; 
we  are  repwrtmg  out  a  housing  bill 
which  has  higher  interest  rates  in  it,  and 
we  are  practically  on  notice  that  we  may 
have  to  raise  the  maximum  mterest  rate 
on  Government  bonds. 

These  courses  of  action  also  assume 
that  high  interest  rates  can  somehow 
effectively  stop  inflation. 

The  second  basic  and  persistent  con- 
cern is  that  of  imemployment.  There 
are  a  number  of  measures  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  which  are  attempts  to 
deal  with  some  part  of  the  problem. 
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The  pa^nUng  and  Currency  Committee 
will  shortly  be  reporting  a  distressed 
areas  bilL  The  House  has  already 
passed  a  moderate  unemployment  com- 
pensation measure.  There  may  also  be 
public  works  legislation. 

But  the  most  important  and  persistent 
concern  I  have  is  with  the  impact  of  our 
economy  on  our  foreign  policy  position. 
For  we  must  seek  to  build  and  maintain 
peace  in  the  world  as  well  as  prosperity 
here  at  home.  Persistent  unemploy- 
ment Is  driving  many  people  into  attacks 
on  our  whole  structure  of  international 
cooperation,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
trade.  The  demand  that  we  impose  var- 
ious restrictions  against  imports:  that  we 
impose  quotas  on  certain  foreign  prod- 
ucts; the  demands  for  stronger  buy 
American  legislation;  the  attacks  on 
TVA  for  having  purchased  a  foreign  gen- 
erator; the  attack  on  our  foreign  aid 
funds — these  all  show  the  effects  of  the 
current  economic  condition  upon  our 
foreign  policy  position. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  un- 
employment at  home  become  somewhat 
calloused  or  indifferent  to  the  impact  of 
domestic  protectionism  on  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  somebody  said,  when  you  step 
on  your  neighbor's  toe,  you  do  not  feel 
the  hurt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  very  Im- 
*.  portant  to  alert  the  country  to  the  con- 
sequences of  this  drift.  Only  a  handful 
of  present  Members  of  the  Congre.ss  were 
here  when  the  Nation  tried  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act.  You  know  that  ex- 
treme protectionism  does  not  solve  our 
problems,  even  though  you  understand 
the  temptation  to  use  such  measures  in 
defense  of  domestic  industry. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we 
fail  to  pursue  vigorously  adequate  eco- 
nomic expansion  without  inflation,  we 
will  see  further  assaults  on  America's 
mutual  assistance  program:  we  will  see 
growing  attacks  upon  the  whole  United 
Nations  structure;  we  will  see  a  new 
isolationism  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  is  desperately  important 
for  the  administration  and  the  American 
people  to  recognize  that  a  liberal  foreign 
policy  which  seeks  to  build  peace  ulti- 
mately depends  upon  a  strong  and 
healthy  domestic  economy. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  as  an  economist  I  rise  to  discuss  how 
to  secure  economic  expansion  without 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  facing  the 
Nation  is  no  secret.  The  reports  of  our 
income,  employment  and  unemployment 
are  matters  of  general  public  knowledge. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  pre- 
pares for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
a  monthly  report  entitled  "Economic 
Indicators. "  which  makes  It  easy  for  the 
members  to  follow  developments  cur- 
rently. 

Not  only  is  the  budget  of  the  country 
out  of  balance.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
economy  is  out  of  balance.  We  have  a 
prowing  population,  a  growing  labor 
force,  and  growing  productivity,  and 
the:e  require  adequate  economic  growth 
if  we  are  to  maintain  economic  health. 

Turning  to  page  11  of  the  Indicators,  we 
f.nd  in  the  last  6  years  the  labor  force  has 
prown  by  about  5  million  or  from  66  mil- 
hon  to  71  million.  However,  the  employed 
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labor  force  has  increased  by  only  about  2  1958  price  levels,  we  would  have  started 

million,  and  the  unemployed  labor  force  in  1952  at  about  $1,650    and  grown  by 

has  increased  by  almost  3  million.    There  more  than  $50  each  succeeding  year  so 

were  less  than  2  million  unemployed  in  that  today  per  capita  disposable  income 

1952;  there  are  nearly  5  million  unem-  should  be  about  $1,970.  rather  than  the 

ployed  today.    In  percentage  terms  there  $1,790  reported  by  the  Council 

were  3  percent  unemployed  in  1952 ;  there    

are  7  percent  unemployed  today. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  in  a  dynamic 

economy  some  unemployment  is  to  be  y^^^ 

expected,  and  a  great  many  observers  of  "^ 
the  economy  believe  that  the  community 

should  expect  something  like  3  percent    

unemployed  even  in  good  times  in  order 

to  account  for  mobility,  for  personal  cir-     J2^ 21"' 

cumstances,  seasonal  influences,  and  all  iv.m'.'.'.IZ.J^J. 

the  other  factors   that  are   part  of   a     \l'^ 

dynamic  society.  i«i7..V."~IIi; 

But  it  is  hard  to  accept  with  equanim-     ""^ — 

ity  the  current  rate  of  unemplovment,     —— 

as  Intolerable  for  a  healthy  economy.  f.„„,  n„»inm,.  o(  Comm^.  Dn^,^,  ^ 

When  so  large  a  number  are  unemployed,  i-^hor.  ami  c< muii  of  Ktonomu-  A<ivLM-rs. 

it  is  a  sign  of  more  fundamental  distress  This  represents  the  real  loss  to  the 

in  the  economy,  and  in  human  terms  It  American  people  or  represents  a  failure 

means  that  there  is  slgmflcant  distress  in  of   the  economy  to  grow  at  the  rates 

the    homes    of    unemployed    American  at  which  we  may  expect  it  to  grow  in 

workers  and  their  families.  peacetime    condiUons      I    submiT  m7 

It  also  means  that  the  markets  for  the  Speaker,  that  the  economy  has  not  had 

businessmen  and  manufacturers  are  suf-  adequate  economic  expansion 

^I'^VV^t  ^^°"  '^'11''°^  ''^  business  But  it  has  had  inflation.    The  Con- 

with  people  who  do  not  have  any  income  sumer  Price  Index  for  aU  items  in  the 

H«w"^V   The  temptation  is  to  view  the  year  1952  and  113.5;  it  rose  sightly  tJ 

2S^  i^^J"'  "^^'^r^i  ^^"""^  ^**  ^'-  1»"  and  then  during  the  1954  and  195? 

TnH  l^f  r%'T'f^'^  °"  P^.^*'  2'  ^'  *•  recessions  held  relatively  sUble  for  2 

l^.tJ!^l^^'^'''V^?  ^  evidence  that  years,  but  climbed  very  iarply  in  1956. 

SnHtL       ^*"^r.V°l°"''''°''^^^'^"'^  1»57  and   1958.  unUl  it  no^T  stands  a 

Hm1.m   i^  tr""  ^ '^.^' ""**''^P^^**  °''-  123.8.     The  Consumer  Price  inderhas 

r2J^  i  *  '^^f'  .°"  ^^^!,  ^'  ^^^"^  ^0"^  "P  by  ^ore  than  10  points.  aN 

ThirinnpH  rn  ""T^^  disposable  income,  though  the  level  of  unemployment  has 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  per  capita  dis-  risen  at  the  same  time 

increase  registerea  in   i»52  and   an  in-  anei  aaHv  iQiiH     t*  Vio>  ^r.i«  .k»».^  .♦_ 

crease  in  1955.  but  only  stability  or  de-  Sftv    in    Sie    Is^t^    or    f  mnntSf." 

cline  in  the  other  years.  atIh  tw  ctoK.m^V       k            months 

o.—  »««.,„!  -»♦      «           *i-  ^"°  "^^'  stability  has  been  purchased 

Our  annual  rate  of  growth  per  capita  at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer 

Sfhi"*   '^,^*'^"'  3  percent.     This,   to-  because    Se    falling    food    pSces    St^ 

gether  with  a  population  growth  of  al-  made  up  for  the  rise  in  the  mice  of 

most  2  percent,  explains  the  calculation  housing.  renUls,  apparel,  transportation. 

by  5  percent.    Let  us  assume  that  per  recreation,    all    of    which    have   shown 

capita  income  should  have  grown  by  3  price   increases  during   the  succeeding 

percent   each    year   since    1952.     Using  months  of  1958  and  1959. 
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I  yield  to  no  man  with  respect  to  the 
firmness  of  my  hostility  to  inflation.  I 
do  not  share  the  dangerous  conviction 
of  those  who  believe  that  we  can  for- 
ever freely  tolerate  mild  inflation. 
There  is  already  a  temptation  to  pro- 
gram for  a  modest  inflation  into  the 
planning  of  business  units  and  of  gov- 
ernmental units. 

This  week  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  will  hold  hearings  on 
a  measure  which  I  have  introduced— 
HJl,  3317 — to  add  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  Just  four  addi- 
tional words.  I  want  to  promote  and 
mamtain  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power  "at  sta- 
ble price  levels." 

I  think  it  is  terribly  important  for  the 
Congress  to  call  a  halt  to  inflation.  I 
think  the  way  to  do  this  is,  first,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  country  that  we.  too,  be- 
lieve in  stable  price  levels.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  version  of  this  bill  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted,  which  calls 
for  adding  the  words  "at  reasonably  sta- 
ble price  levels."  To  say  "at  reasonably 
stable  price  levels"  is  to  suggest  that  we 
are  prepared  to  confess  failure  in  our 
abihty  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  will  tolerate  some  percentage 
increase  each  year  as  being  "reasonably 
stable." 

I  do  not  believe  in  putting  weasel 
words  into  such  important  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  my  version  of  what 
Is  needed  is  unequivocal.  It  calls  for 
stable  price  levels. 

I  recognize  in  a  dynamic  society  that 
some  prices  must  rise.  But  there  should 
also  be  prices  which  fall,  and  we  ought 
not  to  allow  any  further  erosion  of  the 
value  of  savings,  the  value  of  insurance 
policies,  the  value  of  pensions,  the  value 
of  Government  savings  bonds,  and  other 
reflections  of  dollar  values.  If  there  are 
any  Members  who  are  in  doubt  of  the 
consequences  of  inflation  I  invite  them 
to  view  the  history  of  European  nations 
during  the  1920s.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  one  economist  at  Versailles 
who  foresaw  what  inflation  would  do  to 
the  governments  of  central  Europe,  and 
who  cautioned  the  world  against  It.  His 
book,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  is 
called  "The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace."  His  name  is  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  and  he  wrote  the  history  of  the 
period  between  the  wars  before  it  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Kejrnes  has  taken  much  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  people  who  have  not  read 
him  nor  understood  him,  but  no  one  can 
read  his  book,  written  on  the  heels  of  the 
peace  conference,  without  receiving  a 
sober  reminder  that  inflation  can  indeed 
destroy  a  nation,  and  that  It  has  de- 
stroyed many  nations.  For  those  who 
may  have  forgotten.  I  would  remind 
them  that  in  the  closing  days  of  Gen 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  China  it  took  8  mil- 
lion Chinese  dollars  to  buy  1  American 
dollar.  Unchecked  inflation  may  have 
done  more  to  explain  the  recent  history 
of  Chma  in  the  years  before  1949  than 
all  of  the  actions  taken  by  this  Congress 
and  the  previous  administrations  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  has  received 
far  less  attention. 

I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  expressed  its  concern  about 


Inflation  not  merely  in  words  but  also  in 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget  and  to  pur- 
sue a  hard  money  policy.  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
administration  not  only  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  this  approach  but  it  cannot 
succeed  in  this  approach.  Mr.  Gardiner 
Means  in  tesUmony  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Committee  has 
spelled  out  the  difference  between  the 
classical  Inflation  of  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods,  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  years  1942  to  1947.  and  the  in- 
flation of  the  current  period  1953  to  1958 
His  charts,  reprinted  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  February  8 
of  this  year,  dramatically  summarize  the 
difference  between  monetary  induced  in- 
flation, and  administered  price  inflation. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, Feb.  8.  1959) 

Inflation  BEsrmNc  Us  Is  or  a  New  Bkeeo 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

A  ploneertng  approach  to  the  pecuUar  price 
Inflation  that  marked  our  recent  past  Is  em- 
bodied In  the  strange  looking  charts  at  right. 

They  were  put  together  by  Oardlner  C 
Means,  of  Vienna.  Va..  a  distinguished  but 
lonely  economist.  He  held  a  slew  of  Govern- 
ment posts  in  New  Deal  days  and  was  re- 
cently an  adviser  to  a  relatively  sophisticated 
business  group,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  Twenty-seven  years  ago. 
Means  rocked  economic  thinking  when  he 
and  Adolf  A.  Berle  wrote  "The  Modern  Cor- 
poration and  Private  Property." 

What  the  Means  charts  show  Is  that  con- 
temporary inflation  is  a  very  different  animal 
from  the  classical  demand  Inflation.  The 
chief  difference  lies  in  whether  big  price  in- 
creases come  in  competitive  or  concentrated 
Industries. 

In  other  words,  what  Means  has  done  Is 
violate  a  sacred  taboo  of  economic  thinking. 
He  has  actually  gone  and  looked  at  where  the 
price  increases  are  taking  place  and  asked 
whether  the  differences  over  separate  periods 
of  time  aren't  meaningful. 

To  compound  his  sins,  he  has  married 
economic  theory  to  economic  fact.  And  as 
everybody  In  the  business  knows,  the  gulf 
between  the  "institutionallsts"  (fact  men) 
and  theoreticians  is  as  wide  as  the  breach 
between  Montagues  and  Capulets. 

Classical  Inflation  is  pictured  in  the  top 
chart,  covering  the  war  and  Immediate  poet- 
war  years.  This  was  a  money  phenomenon, 
an  Increase  In  money  demand  which  was 
not  offset  by  an  equivalent  Increase  in  goods 
— what  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  likes  to  call,  "too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods." 

In  drastically  oversimpUfled  form,  this  U 
what  happened: 

The  staggering  war  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  Ctovemment  through  borrowing  (deficit 
financing).  To  the  extent  that  the  Govern- 
ment borrowed  (sold  bonds)  to  commercial 
banks,  the  Government  was  simply  printing 
money.  The  goods  this  money  bought  were 
shot  off,  exploded,  dropped  on  cities  or  left 
to  rot  in  military  warehouses.  So,  when  con- 
trols came  off,  the  extra  money  in  the  hands 
of  people  and  businesses  bid  up  prices  much 
more  than  it  induced  increased  production. 
Even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  in- 
creased production  could  not  come  about 
quickly  enough  because  resources  of  men  and 
materials  were  almost  fully  employed — ^too 
much  money  was  chasing  too  few  goods. 

According  to  Means'  charts,  the  biggest 
price  increases  came  in  the  highly  competi- 
tive Industries — lumber,  farm  products,  proc- 
essed foods,  textiles.  In  these,  producers 
can't  control  their  prices  which  are  set  by 
those  impersonal  market  forces  so  dear  to 
Adam  Smith. 
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But  the  concentrated  industrleB  with  few 
producers— steel,  autos,  aluminxmi.  electrical 
machinery— held  back.  They  do  have  con- 
siderable discretion  over  price  and  dldnt 
take  fuU  advantage  of  the  big  Increaae  in 
money  demand. 

Now,  the  new  inflation  presents  a  different 
picture.  All  the  price  push  comes  from  the 
concentrated  Industries.  The  competitive 
Industries  In  several  cases  cut  prices— tex- 
tiles,  farm  products.  misceUaneous.  And 
there  is  a  logic  In  this.  The  period  under 
study  1953  to  October  1958  (the  last  month 
for  which  Means  got  data),  was  a  time  of 
much  less  than  full  employment.  The  period 
^ans  two  recessions  (1953-S4  and  1957-68) 
The  money  supply  did  not  soom  upward 

So,  only  industries  who  need  not  rely  on 
impersonal  market  forces  but  have  consider- 
able  control  over  their  prices  could  make  in- 
creases stick.    And  the  charts  show  that  they 

Many  economists  wUl  quarrel  with  Means' 
interpretation  of  his  charU.  They  wlU  con- 
tend that  the  ability  to  administer  prices  has 
nothing  to  do  With  whether  an  Industry  is 
competitive  or  concentrated.  They  will  argue 
that  aU  Means  is  showing  In  his  new  infla- 
tion chart  is  what  you  would  expect  In  a 
period  of  Investment  boom— and  the  Nation 
?a^  7  '^^  enjoying  one  from  1955  through 
1957— steeply  rising  prices  in  steel  and  other 
producer  goods  Industries  as  the  result  of 
extra  demand  for  producer  goods. 

This  debate  cant  be  settled  in  this  space 
f  ^Jir'^"''  ®^  °°*  because  relatively  little 
is  still  known  about  administered  prices,  or 
for  that  matter,  concentration. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  charta.  The 
solid  black  bars  are  Industries  or  Industry 
groups  Which  are  highly  concentrated— i 
handful  of  producers  account  for  moet  of 
their  production.  The  cross-hatched  bars 
are  mixed  concentrated  and  competitive- 
chemicals,  furniture,  and  the  like.  The  light 
S^l  *v*"  "■*  ^^^  competitive  industrtes 
with  thousands  of  producers,  no  one  of  them 
ductlo°"^*^  *o  affect  prevaUing  prices  or  pro- 

The  bars  are  two-dimensional,  but  that's 
not  as  scary  as  it  sounds.  The  height  of 
each  bar  measures  the  percentage  of  price 
increase  or  decrease  at  wholesale  in  each 
industry.  For  example,  in  the  bottom  chart 
steel  prices  went  up  36  percent  between  1968 
and  October  1958;  farm  product*  prices  went 
down  5  percent. 

The  width  of  each  bar  measures  the  in- 
dustry's weight  in  the  wholesale-price  in- 
dex—that IB.  the  amount  of  sales  of  that 
Industry  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  sales 
of  the  other  Industries.  If  steel  sales  dur- 
ing 1953-October  1958  were  $8  bUlion  and 
farm  products  sales  were  $24  billion,  then 
the  farm  products  bar  would  be  three  times 
wider  than  the  steel  bar. 

The  height  of  any  bar  times  its  width  is 
its  area.  In  these  charts,  the  height  (price 
Increase)  times  width  (economic  weight) 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  each  Industry  on  the  price  level.  In 
other  words,  the  area  of  each  bar  shows  how 
much  force  each  industry  or  Industry  group 
had  on  the  price  level. 

We  can  see  very  quickly  that  the  competi- 
tive industries  accounted  for  almost  all  the 
pull  in  the  war  period.  There  is  much  more 
light  gray  than  black  In  this  picture. 

But  in  the  recent  period,  the  push  come* 
from  the  concentrated  industries.  Means 
figxires  that  they  account  for  85  percent  of 
the  gross  increase  in  the  wholesale  index.  If 
they  hadn't  gone  up  in  price,  the  wholesale 
index  would  have  risen  less  than  1  percent 
instead  of  8  percent.  And  this  Is  what  you 
would  expect  during  a  period  when  total 
output  of  goods  Is  Increasing  littie  and  so 
is  the  money  supply. 

There  Is  one  other  point  to  note.  In  the 
bottom  chart,  Means  has  broken  out  steel 
and  fabricated  steel  from  the  broad  category 
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at  metal  and  metal  products.  He  did  this 
to  demonstrate  the  overwhelming  force  oX 
the  steel  and  steel-using  Industries  (ma- 
chinery and  motive)  In  pushing  up  recent 
prices. 

While  Means  appears  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  new  Inflation  stems  from 
the  concentrated  Industries,  he  still  hasnt 
answered  the  question  agitating  political  de- 
bate: Is  It  the  unions  or  Is  It  the  corpora- 
tions? 

Is  It  Roger  Blough's  United  States  Steel. 
Frederick  Doner's  General  Motors.  Ralph 
Cordiner's  General  Electric?  Or  Is  It  David 
McDonald's  United  Steelworkers.  Walter 
Reuther's  United  Auto  Workers,  James 
Carey's  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers?  Or,  have  both  sides  embarked  on 
an  unspoken  wage-price  or  price-wage  col- 
laboration? 

The  charts  are  of  no  help  here.  But 
Means,  who  prepared  his  material  for  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subconunlt- 
tee,  went  back  Into  the  committee's  steel 
hearings  for  some  arithmetic.  After  lengthy 
calculations,  based  on  a  series  of  arguable 
assumptions,  he  concluded  that  labor  costs 
per  ton  went  up  $1.75  diuing  195«-57;  prices 
went  up  $11  a  ton. 

This  would  appear  to  make  United  States 
Steel,  the  Industry's  price  leader,  the  chief 
culprit.  However,  it  must  be  repeated  that 
Means'  computation  is  derived  from  assimip- 
tlons  which  can  be  debated.  At  best,  his 
conclusion  Is  suggestive. 

Who  are  these  concentrated  steel  and 
iteel'uslng  Industries?  Thty  can  be  reduced 
to  10  corporations.  In  terms  of  Ingot 
Mpaolty,  steel  Is  United  StatM  Steel  (20  per- 
cent);  Bethlehem  (Ifl  perotnt),  and  Repub- 
Uo  (•  percent), 

Tf  "motivt"  end  of  tht  ••mwhintry  and 
molivt"  o*t«toi7  la;  Oanaral  Motora  (51  par- 
eant  of  l»si  auto  produotion).  Ford  (N  par- 
aani) ,  and  Ohryalar  ( u  pareaat) . 

Tha  maehlnary  and  la  tramandoualy  oom« 
pltaatad  by  daamttona.  lul  alMlrlaal  ma- 
ahtaary  U  OanartU  llaalrta  (ownad  If  par- 
aani  of  iha  Induairy'a  aaMla  In  IHT,  Iha  laal 
UU  mru  Waailnfheuaa  (il  paroant)i 
Waalartt  Wactria  OOm  an  Amarlaan  Talaphona 
*  Taia|rapli  auMdiarf  {\%  pamni),  and 
RMlto  OorporailoA  of  AmaHaa  (I  paraant). 
Soma  pollay  invptiaatlona  flowlnf  from 
MMma'  analyala  wara  apallad  out  by  Ohalr* 
man  mM  Kwawm,  bameorat.  l^nnaaaaa, 
of  Iha  aanata  auboommlttaa,  Xf  Maana  la 
rlfht,  thaat 

A  tlfht  money  polloy  wont  hold  down 
pHoaa  without  brinflnff  on  a  rteaaalon  b«- 
oauaa  oorporata  glanu  ara  tha  laaat  affaotad 
by  a  shortata  of  landabla  funds.  Thay  raise 
their  expansion  money  largely  from  profits, 
not  borrowing. 

A  balanced  Federal  budget  Is  Irrelevant 
because  this  Is  not  a  money,  but  an  "admin- 
istered price."  Inflation. 

To  be  sure,  easy  money  and  unbalanced 
budgets  would,  according  to  anybody's 
analysis,  worsen  the  situation  by  piling  a 
money  inflation  on  top  of  an  "administered 
price"  Inflation. 

(However,  a  minority  group  of  economists 
headed  by  Leon  Keyserllng  paradoxically 
argues  that  easy  money  and  budget  deficits 
will  stimulate  an  offsetting  amount  of  extra 
production  when,  as  now,  men  and  resoiu-ces 
are  not  fully  employed.) 

But  what  Means  Is  really  saying  Is  that 
some  new  Institutional  devices  must  be  In- 
Tented  to  control  concentrated  industries 
and/or  their  unions  If  price  stability  Is  to 
be  achieved. 

What  form  the  new  devices  should  take 
might  well  be  on  the  agenda  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon's  new  Cabinet  com- 
mittee on  Inflation  and  the  massive  con- 
gressional study  Majority  Leader  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson,  Democrat,  Texas,  once  proposed  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


Many  of  us  were  taught  to  think  about 
market  behavior  in  terms  of  a  classical 
picture  of  impersonal  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  operating  through  so  many 
sellers  and  so  many  buyers  in  a  market, 
and  that  the  action  of  no  one  buyer  or 
seller  could  have  any  significant  effect  on 
the  resulting  price.  But  we  now  operate 
in  a  world  In  which  a  handful  of  firms 
are  the  chief  buyers  of  certain  commodi- 
ties— what  the  economics  textbook  calls 
monopsonlsts  or  oligopsonists,  and 
many  markets  are  dominated  by  a  hand- 
ful of  sellers. 

We  u.se  the  word  "monopoly"  carelessly 
and  often  erroneously,  for  it  properly  re- 
lates to  a  single  seller  who  has  sole  con- 
trol, and  a  truer  representation  would  be 
of  a  handful  of  sellers  cooperatively  con- 
trolling the  market  in  what  should  tech- 
nically be  called  oligopoly. 

But  whatever  we  call  it,  and  whatever 
the  fine  phrases  of  the  economists  may 
be,  the  facts  are  simple: 

We  have  private  control  of  prices. 
Prices  can  be  set  by  a  group  of  men 
meeting  around  a  small  table.  Indeed, 
in  some  markets  which  follow  the  leader 
the  decision  of  the  largest  single  firm 
becomes  in  a  matter  of  hours — sometimes 
a  matter  of  minutes— the  decision  of  all 
the  other  firms  in  the  trade.  The  only 
area  in  which  classical  compatlUon  oould 
be  found  would  b«  In  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, and  even  here  not  only  Ctovernment 
oontrola  but  lOao  vertical  Integration  arc 
dUrupUni  what  might  otherwlH  bt  a 
free  market  condition, 

If  we  art  efreotlvely  to  niht  Inflation, 
wf  muat  be  prepared  to  do  more  than 
make  angulahed  ipecohN  aialnat  It.  We 
muit  do  more  than  truit  the  Federal 
llMtrve:  wt  muit  do  more  than  talk 
ftbeut  baianelni  the  budvei  The  two 
PoUelea  urted  by  the  admlnlitratlon  are 
inadequaU,  The  batUe  aialnit  Inflation 
requlrei  the  uie  of  other  weapona  aa  well. 
What  would  IM  a  protram  for  adtquatt 
Monomlo  expanalon  without  Inflatlont 

Xt  would  be  a  oompoalte  of  many 
deoUlona.  There  la  no  tlnile  highroad 
by  which  theee  loala  can  be  served,  and 
we  are  mistaken  if  we  think  that  any 
one  or  two  answers  will  sufBce.  Let  me 
suggest  In  broad  outlines  the  kinds  of 
policies  which  must  be  used  harmonious- 
ly to  achieve  these  goals : 

First  of  all,  our  monetary  policy  needs 
reexamination  and  reform.  High  Inter- 
est rates  tend  to  reduce  the  profit  mar- 
gins of  business  firms,  and  to  discourage 
economic  expansion  and  growth  by  those 
who  must  borrow  the  funds.  High  inter- 
est rates  are  more  damaging  to  small 
businesses  than  to  large  enterprise  be- 
cause the  large  enterprises  tend  to  be 
self -financed  and  do  not  have  to  go  into 
the  market  place  for  their  funds. 

High  interest  rates  discourage  invest- 
ment In  basic  capital  plant  that  would 
expand  the  productivity  of  our  economy. 
When  borrowed  funds  can  only  be  repaid 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  as  is  the  case 
in  public  utility  investments,  in  housing 
and  apartment  construction  and  other 
basic  investment  which  has  a  low  turn- 
over ratio,  the  high  Interest  rate  greatly 
Increases  the  cost  of  the  investment  and 
reduces  the  prospects  for  profits.  High 
Interest  rates  therefore  reduce  the  vol- 
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ume  of  Investment  which  would  otherwise 
contribute  to  an  expanding  economy. 
Unhappily  high  Interest  rates  do  not  de- 
ter consumer  credit,  but  rather  tend  to 
funnel  money  into  consumer  use  where 
it  does  not  truly  increase  productivity. 
The  user  of  consumer  credit  Is  more  in- 
terested in  the  amount  of  the  down  pay- 
ment and  the  length  of  the  loan  than  in 
the  interest  rate.  Indeed,  because  it  adds 
to  the  cost  of  automobiles  and  refrigera- 
tors, it  ultimately  causes  consumers  to 
consimie  less  rather  than  more  because 
an  increasing  portion  of  their  income 
must  go  to  pay  carrying  costs  rather  than 
to  buy  goods  and  services.  It  diverts  pur- 
chasing power  from  goods  into  interest 
payments.  High  interest  has  already 
doubled  the  cost  of  servicing  the  public 
debt.  Congress  is  appropriating  $8  bil- 
lion to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  There  was  not  a  budget  during  any 
of  the  years  of  the  New  Deal's  attempts 
at  recovery  in  the  1930's  which  for  all 
purposes  was  as  high  as  $8  billion. 

This  Increased  Interest  burden  sub- 
tracts at  least  $4  billion  too  much  from 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  and  pro- 
vides not  1  penny's  worth  of  Increased 
public  service,  but  only  Increased  Income 
to  money  lenders.  The  raising  of  the 
public  interest  rates  has  caused  private 
Interest  rates  to  rise  in  like  fashion,  and 
so  the  cost  of  housing  to  the  young 
family,  buying  a  home  In  recent  years, 
haa  alw  gone  up.  Private  debts  In  the  ag. 
gregate  are  greater  than  public  debta. 
The  private  debt  U  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  Federal  debt, 

H^l.fJ?  ^  ^^  •^^•<'  «"«*>  »wt  than 
M  MUion  a  yoar  to  the  Interoit  payment 
burdena  of  thoit  who  muat  borrow, 

Nigh  inUreot  ratti  have  not  fought 
inflation;  thty  have  oontributod  to  in- 
flation. Thty  have  Inertaatd  eoata  with- 
out inertulAg  output;  thty  havt  Indeed 
rtduoed  output.  But  you  may  lay  that 
at  lower  intareat  ratta  thtrt  might  bt  a 
grtat  txpanaion  of  tht  money  aupply. 
X  submit  that  thia  ignores  the  many 
posaible  alttmaUvta.  aomt  of  which 
were  uaed  very  oonstrueUvely  during 
and  after  World  War  n  in  an  effort  to 
hold  the  line  against  Inflation.  Reserve 
requlremenU  can  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  effectively  to  hold  In  check  the 
expansion  of  the  money  supply,  and  se- 
lective credit  controls  such  as  consumer 
credit  controls  can  be  used  to  discourage 
temptation  of  consumers  to  abuse  low 
Interest  credit. 

I  would  submit  Indeed  that  both  In 
the  months  following  the  outtxvak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  and  again  In  1855 
and  1956  consumer  credit  rose  by  too 
large  an  amount.  Turn  to  page  28  of 
Economic  Indicators  and  you  will  note 
that  during  1955  consumer  credit  roee 
by  more  than  $6  billion,  and  It  rose  an 
additional  $3,500  million  In  1956.  With 
these  imdue  increases  in  consumer 
credit  we  bought  not  only  too  many 
cars;  we  bought  Inflation  and  helped 
buy  subsequent  depression.  The  ad- 
ministration in  Its  single  track  pursuit 
of  high  interest  rates  as  the  sole  device 
for  rationing  credit  found  itself  unable 
as  well  as  imwiUlng  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  operating  its  monetary  pol- 
icy In  a  sound  and  constructive  manner. 


I  submit  that  the  economy  would  op- 
erate more  productively  and  at  higher 
levels  of  employment  under  monetary 
policies  which  are  willing  to  use  other 
weapons  in  the  arsenal  than  merely  high 
interest  rates.  It  is  quickly  becoming 
evident  that  high  interest  rates  feed 
upon  themselves,  and  unless  Congress 
and  the  administration  join  to  call  a  halt 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  We  can  cut 
interest  rates,  cut  costs,  and  still  keep  the 
money  supply  in  proper  ratio  to  an 
expanding  economy. 

A  second  area  in  which  policy  should 
be  reassessed  and  revised  in  order  to 
encourage  adequate  economic  expansion 
without  inflation  is  the  field  of  tax  policy. 
Our  present  tax  rates  are  too  high;  our 
present  tax  base  is  too  small.  The  very 
high  rates  now  applied  to  those  who  are 
caught  by  them  encourage  waste.  Costs 
are  not  as  carefully  reviewed  when  the 
major  share  of  the  expense  will  be  borne, 
in  fact,  by  the  Treasury. 

Let  me  interrupt  to  tell  one  of  the 
favorite  wartime  Washington  stories. 
II  seems  that  three  Government  contrac- 
tors had  lunch  In  the  Hay-Adams,  and 
the  bill  came  to  $10.  The  first  salesman 
reached  for  the  check  and  said,  "This 
will  only  cost  my  company  $5."  The 
second  salesman  took  it  out  of  the  hund 
of  the  first  one,  saylna.  "We  are  in  the 
90-percent  excess-proflU  tax  bracket, 
and  it  will  only  coat  us  |1."  The  thii<d 
talesman  took  it  out  of  the  Heoond  man's 
hand  and  said,  *'We  are  in  a  co«t*plua 
ooatraet.  and  my  company  wiU  make 
ll.BO  en  the  dfol," 

WhPtitvr  thl«  itoiy  be  apocryphal  or 
lru»,  It  crrialuly  reHccts  a  |)revalent 
eundition.  The  admlntsUauon  la  to  be 
tommendtd  for  showinu  an  incrrAKed 
tonctrn  over  the  abusea  of  tKpeiwt  ae- 
tounta.  If  our  tax  Ittwi  are  not  sub- 
jMVtd  to  a  thorouthgoina  scrutiny  and 
reform,  wt  may  well  txptet  our  major 
busineei  flimi  will  have  lucootded  in 
aooiallalng  consumption  far  more  rapidly 
and  lavlahly  thnn  even  the  most  devout 
Socialist  could  havt  ImaRlned  the  Gov- 
ernment might  aocompllah. 

There  are  many  forms  of  soclallxed 
consumption,  subsldlied  by  tlie  Treasury, 
through  the  techniques  of  corporation 
clubs,  paid  vacations  through  attendance 
at  national  con\'entions  held  at  vacation 
spas,  plus  housing,  meals,  transportation, 
and  health  insurance,  not  to  mention 
retirement  programs.  These  forms  of 
socialized  consmnptlon  do  not  constitute 
income  for  tax  purposes  and  are  well 
advanced.  I  submit  that  a  more  efiflcient 
and  productive  economy  would  result 
from  reducing  the  incentives  to  much 
profligacy  and  waste. 

The  rates,  as  I  said,  are  too  high,  but 
the  base  is  too  low.  Not  only  do  these 
forms  of  socialized  consumption.  If  I 
may  call  them  that,  escape  taxation,  but 
many  other  forms  of  income  receive  spe- 
cial exemption  or  special  treatment. 
The  capital  gains  feature  has  become  so 
valuable  that  all  kinds  of  devices  and 
dodges  are  developed  in  the  effort  to  con- 
vert what  ought  to  be  regular  income 
into  capital  gains  in  order  to  secure  the 
tax  benefits  that  fiow  from  this. 

Whether  the  resulting  business  deci- 
sions are  the  best  decisions  for  the  pros- 


perity of  the  economy  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, but  one  which  can  only  be  asked  in 
the  hopes  that  tax  reform  will  be  pur- 
sued. To  plug  the  loopholes  we  must 
define  Income  more  broadly.  Then  we 
can  operate  the  Government  success- 
fully at  lower  tax  rates  and  meet  the  ar- 
gument that  high  tax  rates  depress 
economic  expansion  by  using  lower  rates 
It  is  only  fair  to  note  in  passing  that 
there  are  economists  who  have  sug- 
gested that  the  high  corporate  tax  rates 
may  encourage  businessmen  to  take  risks 
which  increase  productivity.  This  may 
partially  offset  the  losses  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  I  doubt  if  they  fully 
offset  these  losses. 

A  third  area  of  policy  involves  the  so- 
cialization of  risk  which  the  Congress 
has  regularly  approved  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  business  to  be  more  enter- 
prising. I  refer  not  only  to  the  risk  of 
loss  of  bank  deposits  or  the  risk  of  loss 
on  mortgage  loans,  but  the  risk  on  loans 
to  businessmen  and  farmers  through 
Federal  credit  instrumentalities.  But 
the  most  important  sliaring  of  the  risk 
is  the  carryforward  and  carryback  of 
losses  contained  in  the  income  tax.  The 
Government  becomes  a  nonvoting  but 
olherwiic  participating  partner  in  busi- 
ness losses  as  well  as  business  gains 
Uu'ouBh  tho  operation  of  the  corporate 
income  tax  laws. 

By  Uio  passage  of  a  87  in  the  next 
few  v^ecka  we  will  bo  enoournBlng  Uie 
homoliuildinu  indusuy  to  add  materially 
to  the  houslnq;  *upjj|y  of  the  United 

f}^^lt .  ^?  ^'"  **^  ^**  ^  tuthwlilng 
the  Kwleial  IIoumum  AdmlnliiraUon  to 
iiuui  t)  aomt)  mortuautfs  and  by  autliorli- 
ing  the  Kodeial  N'Miional  MmUait  At- 
nucImUuu  if  hood  bo  tu  buy  somt  mort- 
gagmi, 

Theao  prottinms  have  not  really  coat 
tho  Uxpa>«)  a  cmt  Wc  have  unod  tht 
power  of  Uic  roderal  Oovernment  for  tht 
good  of  the  economy  without  using  tax 
dollara  In  these  pi^oHrnms.  Tax  dollars 
have  only  been  funneled  into  the  very 
spoclallKed  programs  of  public  housaig. 
slum  clearance,  and  urban  renewal.  This 
demoiuu-atcs  that  it  Is  possible  for  a  con- 
Ri-essional  action,  effectively  adminis- 
tered, to  expand  the  economy  without 
taking  money  from  the  taxpayers  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
been  discussing  policies  that  are  In  no 
way  a  burden  upon  the  Federal  budget. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  would  help  to  re- 
lieve the  Federal  budget.  Let  me  turn 
to  programs  that  may  Influence  the 
budget  but  are  tutt  a  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers.  I  refer  to  the  Government's 
loan  programs. 

Congress  will  no  doubt  approve  the 
report  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  the  passage  of  HM.  4452. 
the  amended  Bretton  Woods  Agreement. 
We  are  going  to  increase  the  capital  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  sum  is  a  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers, but  the  taxpayers  are  investing 
In  assets  which  will  not  be  destroyed  be- 
cause we  know  now  that  these  programs 
are  competently  and  honorably  admin- 
istered. 
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But  Just  as  we  will  approve  making 
the  loans  abroad,  so  will  we  approve 
making  loans  at  home.    The  money  we 
spend  improving  the  rural  electric  lines 
improving  rural  telephMje  service,  im- 
proving our  pubhc  power  facilities,  all 
represent  investments  in  the  expansion 
of  the  economy.    They  increase  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  goods  and  services; 
yet  these  sums  are  repaid  with  interest 
by  the  borrowers.     They  represent  no 
burden  on  the  budget.    They  represent 
no  waste  of  funds. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  pubhc  debt,  but  this  topic 
was  so  ably  covered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  who  serves 
with  me  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Mr.  Reuss,  that  I 
will  refrain  from  commenting  here  about 
it  except  to  say  that  wise  management 
by  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  of 
the  outstanding  public  debt  can  con- 
tribute to  the  necessary  expansion  of  our 
economy  without  infiation.  Note  that  I 
say  "can  "—I  do  not  argue  that  It  always 
has.  I  would  argue  that  It  always 
should. 

Before  I  come  to  a  question  of  expendi- 
ture policy,  let  me  turn  to  one  other    , 
area,  the  control  of  Inflation. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  said  to 
ourselves  first,  that  we  are  opposed  to 
Inflation,  and  second,  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  controls,  X  do  not  recommend 
controls  for  their  own  sake,  but  X  think 
if  we  ai*e  abrolutely  oppoeed  to  publio 
control  we  must  be  honttt  and  admit 
that  we  art  then  going  to  toltratt  with- 
out i>ubllo  review  tht  exiiting  private 
control  of  tht  matttr, 

A  year  ago  the  tconomttto  in  Colorado 
nnd  Wyoming  in  their  annual  meeting 
dlsruMod  this  qutitlon,  and  X  think 
agreed  Informally  that  tht  tlmt  has  come 
to  ask  for  publie  rtvttw  of  the  prtvatt 
control  of  priet,  Thti  prtvatt  control 
can  bt  found  in  our  strongeet  labor 
unions  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
cooperative  exeeutivet  who  sign  con- 
tracts with  them.  It  can  be  found  In 
the  hands  of  those  executive  who  dictate 
the  price  policies  for  the  basic  pace- 
setting  industries  In  American  Ufe. 
Either  we  must  prove  that  we  really  want 
to  prevent  Inflation,  or  we  must  confess 
that  we  will  tolerate  continued  inflation 
rather  than  vote  for  the  necessary  public 
review  of  the  private  controls  of  price. 

I  am  not  here  recommending  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  OflBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  a  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
Rather  I  am  simply  raising  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  Congress  should  con- 
sider granting  to  the  President  some 
measure.  If  only  the  power  of  pitiless 
publicity,  as  a  weapon  whereby  he  might 
effectively  fight  against  inflation.  Even 
if  the  President's  powers  were  merely 
standby  powers  over  basic  wage  and  price 
decisions,  these  would  at  least  be  some 
basis  upon  which  he  might  call  onto  the 
White  House  carpet  and  l>efore  the  bar  of 
American  pubUc  opinion  those  men 
whose  decisions  will,  if  not  subject  to 
review,  serve  to  debase  the  currency  of 
every  American  citizen. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  ready  for  In- 
troduction a  detaUed  bill  suggesting  the 
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line  of  attack.  But  I  welcome  the  ap- 
proval ot  the  resolution  empowering  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  hold  hear- 
ing* on  this  matter.  I  euggeet  that  the 
Prealdent'i  Cabinet  Committee  Against 
Inflation  should  have  the  same  willing- 
ness to  examine  this  course  of  action  or 
other  strong  courses  of  action.  If  In  their 
Judgment  such  courses  of  action  are 
needed  to  flght  Inflation.  I  grow  weary 
of  being  told  that  we  must  refuse  to  build 
our  ports;  we  must  refuse  to  clean  up  the 
Nation's  streams;  we  must  refuse  to 
build  housing  units  because  this  is  infla- 
tionary, when  I  know  that  Inflation  will 
go  on  occurring  so  long  as  we  tolerate 
the  private  control  of  price,  the  adminis- 
tered prices  of  monopolistic  industry. 

X  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  ask  us  to  let  the  deed  support 
the  word.  I  reoognlie  that  there  will 
need  to  be  price  changes,  and  I  would 
want  a  law  that  did  not  prevent  changes 
which  were  actually  heoeisary,  But  I 
would  like  a  law  and  the  admlnlstraUon 
of  such  a  law  that  would  tMure  tht 
Amariotn  ptoplt  that  upward  ohtniat 
in  prloea  were  Indeed  necessary. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  eould 
be  no  further  wait  InoretMS,  for  thtit 
eta  U  irtnttd  lo  loni  m  thi  waft  in- 
orMMM  art  no  trtattr  than  thoit  which 
ean  bt  Juatintd  through  inortaatd  pro- 
duoUvlty  and  laortaatd  output  per  man 
hour.  Tht  worktr  ti  tnUUtd  to  i  fair 
ahart  of  tht  Inertattd  tmeltney  which 
hla  labor  makti  poitlblt.  But  bualntu 
ought  not  to  bt  allowtd  to  ust  tht  alibi 
of  a  wait  InortaM  to  promuliatt  a  prlet 
InertMt  whioh  it  f»r  irttttr  than  nttdtd 
to  pay  tht  wait  laertatt,  ThtttsUmony 
•ubmltttd  by  Oardlntr  Mtana  suggtsta 
that  thU  U  happtnini.  Tht  oil  induttry 
U  eurrtntly  ittUm  a  rtttrioUon  on  im- 
porU.  and  raising  prlots. 

So  X  would  attack  Inflation  directly  and 
at  the  front  door,  without  unlocking  the 
back  door.  Naturally  I  would  want  our 
monetary  policy  to  be  administered  in  a 
fashion  which  did  not  create  the  classi- 
cal type  of  inflation  by  permitting  the 
money  supply  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  volume  of  Increased  business  re- 
quires. 

Let  me  come  briefly  to  matters  of 
budget  policy.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  that  subject  another  day.  Let  me 
simply  say  here  that  our  expenditure 
policy  has  been  viewed  almost  exclusively 
In  quantitative  terms — It  deserves  to  be 
viewed  in  qvialltative  terms.  I  was 
taught  that  expenditures  could  be  di- 
vided into  four  basic,  and  basically  dif- 
ferent, categories. 

The  first  is  self-liquidating.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  loans  which  are 
used  for  productive  purposes,  which  will 
not  only  be  repaid  directly  into  the 
Treasury  but  which  will  be  used  to  create 
a  higher  standard  of  living  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A  second  basic  category  are  those  ex- 
penditures which  are  essentially  repro- 
ductive. The  money  which  we  spend 
improving  our  highways,  reduces  the 
cost  of  transportation,  Increases  the 
speed  of  transportation  and  commiml- 
cation,  and  enlarges  the  productivity  of 
ovur  economy.  The  money  we  spend  on 
better  health  Improves  our  people,  and 
represents  outlays  which  will  lead  to  an 


expansion  of  our  national  Income  far 
greatar  than  the  amount  of  the  outlay. 
Certainly  tlie  investment  we  make  In 
the  education  of  our  children  will  be 
repaid  many  times  over  In  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  for  them,  and  even  In 
higher  tax  payments  by  them  out  of  the 
Increased  income  the  education  pro- 
duces. While  you  cannot  tie  the  return 
to  the  Treasury  or  to  the  economy  di- 
rectly to  each  individual  outlay,  we  all 
know  that  such  outlays  are  reproductive. 
The  people  support  and  want  an  ade- 
quate school  program. 

There  are  those  outlays  which  can  be 
viewed  as  merely  productive.  They  ex- 
pand our  well-being ;  they  add  new  di- 
mensions to  our  personal  and  cultural 
life.  I  have  In  mind  our  park  and  rec- 
reaUonal  facUlUes,  the  NaUonal  Gallery 
of  Art.  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
many  reataroh  services,  many  publica- 
tion activities,  certain  wtlfart  serviott. 
and  so  forth.  To  the  extant  that  wt 
can  afford  and  want  the  particular  serv- 
iot  involvtd.  wt  vott  for  It. 

Finally  thert  art  strvicee  which  art 
unproducUve.  At  first  blush  one  might 
say  all  of  these  could  bt  tUminated,  but 
lomttimtt  ihty  too,  art  ntotatary. 
ThON  whioh  lAvt  livti  and  prottot  prop- 
trty  and  persons,  and  these  involve  our 
wholt  •truot\irt  of  eourU,  poUet,  Art 
dtpartmtntt,  and  to  forth,  art  nwtitary 
ouUayi.  Thry  art  produoUvt  only  in 
tht  Mnat  that  if  wt  do  not  havt  thtm 
thinia  BUihl  bt  wortt,  and  thtrtfort 
wt  pay  for  thtm. 

Thty  art  a  kind  of  loelal  inauranot  of 
our  wtll-btinit.  So  loni  ai  tht  NaUon 
btUtvta  that  iU  ttourity  U  dtptndtnt 
upon  tht  silt  of  iU  Armtd  Porott  and 
tht  number  and  type  of  its  weapons 
tystams,  the  Nation  will  support  thtat 
outlays  even  though  most  of  them  are 
not  productive  in  any  economic  sense. 
Yet  we  owe  It  to  the  people  to  examine  all 
of  these  outlays  to  see  that  wasta  is 
avoided. 

The  quality  of  our  national  life  will 
be  affected  by  the  quality  of  our  budget. 
I  shall  not  argue  the  thesis  propounded 
by  Mr.  Oalbralth  in  his  book.  "The  Afflu- 
ent Society."  but  certainly  the  questions 
that  he  has  suirgested  that  such  a  society 
ought  to  assure  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren without  regard  to  poverty  of  the 
parents  is  a  recognition  which  is  as  old 
as  free  public  education. 

I  am  not  in  love  with  the  nimiber  77. 
The  decision  by  the  administration  to 
choose  a  magic  number,  one  to  conjiire 
with,  has  become  a  great  snare  and  a  de- 
lusion. I  am  not  sure  but  what  the  num- 
ber may  be  too  large.  If  we  were  to  cut 
out  the  fat  and  leave  the  necessary  bone 
and  muscle  we  might  find  it  possible  to 
have  a  lower  budget  total. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  there  is 
$4  billion  too  much  in  interest  in  the 
public  debt  alone.  The  important 
principle  is  that  the  budget  should  serve 
to  help  to  balance  the  national  economy. 
There  are  still  a  few  who  believe  that 
Congress  can  and  should  be  neutral  with 
respect  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  economy.  When  the  Federal  budget 
itself  represents  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  national  income,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
this  single  item  are  bound  to  have  an 


Influence  upon  the  economy.  We  must 
be  economically  responsible,  even  in  our 
fiscal  responsibility. 

The  money  machine  was  made  an  in- 
stnunent  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  The  Congress  cannot  look  the  other 
way  at  the  consequences  of  the  behavior 
of  one  of  its  most  powerful  children.  It 
is  important  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
administration,  and  for  the  American 
people,  to  understand  that  there  will  be 
consequences  from  whatever  decisions  we 
make  here  with  respect  to  all  these  mat- 
tars.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  act  so 
the  consequences  serve  to  expand  the 
economy  without  inflation,  in  keeping 
with  the  covenant  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  We  must  pursue  an  intalll- 
gent  balance  of  policy  in  our  choices  in 
these  great  areas  of  public  policy  so  as 
to  achieve  thttt  goals  of  maximum  tm- 
ployment,  production,  and  purohaalni 
power  at  stable  price  levels. 

The  ttmptaUon  has  been  to  insist  wt 
ihould  puriut  tht  goal  of  adtquatt 
growth  because  the  rata  of  eeonomlo 
growth  in  the  U.8.a.R.  is  greatar  than 
the  growth  here.  Z  would  not  deny  the 
importanot  of  thii  anumtnt.  X  would 
•imply  lay  that  my  obliiaUon  aa  a  Coa* 
grtasman  under  the  ConaUtuUon  always 
haa  and  always  wiU  rtquirt  mt  to  pro- 
mote tht  itntral  wtlfart,  and  thtrtfort 
rtquirt  that  I  support  thott  eouitet  of 
action  that  X  btlltvt  to  bt  bttt  lulttd  to 
that  marvtloua  loal. 

Xa  olotini,  itt  mt  rtptat  tht  point  X 
madt  at  tht  outatt:  tht  United  Stattt  it 
A  powtrful  oountnN-ont  of  tht  itadtn 
of  the  frtt  world.  We  havt  trttd  to  pur- 
iut a  policy  which  would  strtngthtn  that 
frtt  world.  If  we  conUnut  to  nnltct 
here  at  home  the  necessity  to  strtngthtn 
our  own  economy  by  securing  adequate 
economic  expansion  without  inflation  wt 
not  only  imperil  our  leadership  abroad: 
we  Imperil  our  domestic  support  for  any 
effort  to  continue  to  exercise  any  leader- 
ship abroad. 

I  utter  this  warning  as  a  note  of  sober 
caution.  This  is  no  time  for  cheap  dem- 
agoguery.  PoUtical  analysis  encourages 
both  sides  to  easy  overslmpliflcation. 
Statesmanship  demands  honest  analyses 
of  the  whole  complex  of  Issues,  and  frank 
statement,  even  of  the  unpopular  truth. 
How  to  secure  and  maintain  peace  and 
prosperity  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  little  cam- 
paign issue.  These  are  the  fundamental 
Issues  facing  this  generation.  We  must 
find  constructive  answers.  If  we  fall,  we 
imperil  the  whole  free  world. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arixona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I 
have  been  listening  very  intently  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman.  I  think  they 
are  very  scholarly.  By  and  large.  I 
think  they  have  done  a  very  good  job 
of  presenting  his  ideas  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject.  May  I  probe  a  few  of 
the  ideas  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Surely. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As 
I  imderstand.  the  first  point  the  gentle- 
man made  was  roughly  to  reexamine  and 
reform  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
coimtry,  with  the  idea  of  getting  lower 
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interest  rates.   Is  that  i>araphrase  fairly 
accurate? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That 
would  be  a  portion  of  the  needed  revision 
of  the  monetary  policy;  yes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  how  he  expects  to 
get  lower  Interest  rateti?  As  I  under- 
stand, the  gentleman  did  not  advocate 
increased  credits.  He  did  not  advocate 
increasing  the  monetary  supply.  I  was 
left  dangling  wonderin,;  how  he  was 
going  to  get  lower  Interest  rates  if  he 
was  not  going  to  do  elOier  of  those. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  There 
was  a  passing  reference  to  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  in  the  monetary  supply 
equal  to  that  required  by  a  growing 
economy,  because  a  growing  economy  re- 
quires a  growing  money  supply. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlsona.  The 
gentleman's  thought  is.  then,  that  the 
supply  of  money  should  be  geared  to 
having  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  interest 
throughout  the  yearsf 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Col«)rado.  No;  tht 
point  X  am  making  Is  that  at  have  had 
defended  in  these  past  e  yeais  a  Hslng 
Interest  level  as  a  devtee  for  flshUng  in- 
flauon.  Notwithatandinr  this  dtfenit, 
wt  havt  had  inflaUon,  t  would  submit 
that  wt  succeeded  for  Uie  many  years 
before  IMS  in  maintaining  a  itiatlvtly 
low  rate  of  inttmt  and  a  rapidly  tx- 
pandtni  toonomy. 

Mr.  MtODM  of  Ariiona.  But,  with 
very,  vary  high  ratta  of  inflaUon.  Tht 
cost*of  •livini  mdtx  wtnt  up  vtry  eonaid- 
erabiy  bttwttn  tht  ytart  INI  and  l»S}, 
Mr  JOHNiON  of  Colorado.  Tht  high 
InflaUon  wt  had  was  not  necessarily  tht 
function  soltly  of  low  interMt  rates,  Tht 
Congrtsi  during  the  war  years  was  asked, 
for  example,  to  increase  taxes  very  ap- 
preciably. I  recall  the  Budget  Bureau 
recommended  to  the  President  a  114  bil- 
lion tax  Increase  one  year.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  recommended  a  $0 
billion  Increase.  The  Cor  press  labored 
for  a  year  and  came  up  with  a  $2  billion 
increase.  We  borrowed  too  much  of  our 
way  through  the  war  and  the  increase  in 
the  money  supply  was  not  so  much  a 
function  of  the  Interest  rate  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  timidity  of  tho  Congress  to 
vote  adequate  funds  during  the  war  years 
to  finance  the  war.  Congress  has  been 
far  more  fiscally  responsible  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  than  it  was  during 
World  War  IL 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlsona.  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  says  as  to  the 
high  interest  rate  being  a  weapon.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  I  think  the  high 
interest  rate  we  now  have  is  a  result 
rather  than  a  weapon.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  set  out  to  use  high  Interest  rates 
as  a  weapon  against  inflation,  but  in  the 
process  we  got  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  should 
not  presume  to  impute  motives  to  the 
administrator  and,  therefore,  shall  re- 
frain from  doing  so. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Now,  could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  again  how  he  is  going  to  get 
low  interest  rates? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  was 
suggesting  that  if  we  made  it  a  part  of 
our  ofBcIal  policy  to  balance  the  budget, 
the  other  necessary  policies  to  avoid  in- 
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flaUon  would  include  the  selecUve  use  of 
coiuumtr  crtdit,  a  rtsponaiblt  tax  policy 
with  respect  to  a  balanced  budget  at 
reasonably  high  levels,  and  possibly  an 
overbalanced  budget  at  high  levels  of 
employment,  but  a  budget  deficit.  If  need 
be,  at  low  levels  of  employment^these 
policies  taken  together  with  the  mone- 
tary policies  would  help.    I  would  use, 
if  need  be.  a  higher  reserve  requirement' 
I  would  give  the  Federal  Reserve  greater 
power  than  it  now  has,  if  you  want  me  to 
prejudge  the  outoome  of  the  study  that 
we  Just  authorized  a  few  minutes  ago 
But  my  present  thinking  without  sitting 
on  that  committee,   would  be  that  I 
would  be  prepared  if  need  be  to  vote  the 
Federal  Reserve  additional  powers  over 
the  sise  of  the  reserve  requirement.    Wo 
discussed  the  other  day  the  wisdom  of 
reviewing  the  accord  made  In  1851  by 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  got  out  of  the 
position  of  helping  to  support  the  level 
of  Government  bond  prices  which,  as  the 
genUeman  realties,  is  the  benchmark 
of  all  othtr  intertit  ratta.   It  it  tht 
basis  on  which  tht  rtst  of  tht  structuit 
rtste. 

Mr.  RHODBB  of  Ariiona.  Of  courM, 
that  unotrUinty  ovtr  tht  btnohmArk 
haa  bttn  rtmovtd  and  tht  amount  of  in- 
tertst  tht  Oovtrnmtnt  pays,  U  now  the 
amount  of  inttrtst  whleh  tht  market 
dtmandi, 

Mr.  JOHNBON  of  Colorado,  Xt  ia  tht 
basis,  tht  marktt  addi  to  that  btoauN 
no  ont  normally  lands  te  othtrt  for  Itas 
than  ht  Itndt  to  Uit  Ftdtral  Oovtrn- 
mtnt, Prtsumably.  thii  it  tht  bttt  you 
ean  itt, 

Mr,  RHODK8  of  Artiona.  Tht  gtn- 
tleman  mentioned  as  far  as  the  tax 
policy  is  concerned  that  the  rates  were 
too  high  and  that  the  base  was  too  small. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlsona.  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  means  when 
he  sajrs  that  the  rates  are  too  high,  but 
what  does  he  mean  when  he  says  the 
base  is  too  small? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Con- 
gress has  cheerfully  or  otherwise  given 
out  many  exemptions.  The  House  of 
Representatives  the  other  day  passed  a 
further  exemption  and  one  which  the 
Treasury  noted  in  ite  report  to  the  House 
may  open  the  flood  gates  for  a  great 
many  more  requests  for  exemptions.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  take  a  fundamental  look 
at  the  whole  tax  structure  again.  What 
we  did  in  1954  was  to  pursue  every  little 
Inequity  into  a  new  special  class  in  the 
act.  these  become  in  effect  new  loop- 
holes. Ultimately  simplicity  is  as  im- 
portant a  virtue  in  the  tax  laws  as  some 
uncertain  thing  called  equity,  particu- 
larly when  no  one  can  know  what  equity 
is  because  the  laws  are  so  complex.  I 
am  sincerely  hopeful  that  I  shall  serve 
in  a  Congress  that  will  try  to  get  a  simpler 
definition  of  the  tax  base. 

I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  too  much 
use  of  the  capital  gains.  We  cut  that 
base  in  half  before  we  tax  it  and  then 
we  say  the  tax  rate  cannot  go  above  25 
percent  no  matter  how  high  the  regular 
marginal  rate  will  be.  That  is  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  the  base  is  too  smalL 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Ariaona.  X  will  Just 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  one  more 
quesUon:  How  would  you  end  unemploy- 
in^t?  The  gentleman  started  out  by 
talking  about  unemployment,  and  then. 
as  I  recaU,  it  was  left  dangling. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have 
only  1  hour  this  afternoon,  and  I  do  not 
presume  to  solve  aU  the  world's  problems 
in  that  1  hour. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ariaona.  I  think  the 
gentleman  did  a  pretty  good  Job  at  least 
in  attacking  aU  the  world's  problems  in 
that  hour. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  In  encouraging  private  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  both  business  and 
consumers.  They  should  use  their  funds 
to  expand  the  output.  High  interest 
rates  frequenUy  divert  funds  which 
ought  to  go  into  expanding  the  toonomy 
Into  tht  rtlativtly  unproductivt  use  of 
consumer  credit.  I  dtery  tht  huge  in- 
crease  in  consumer  credit  in  recent  ytara. 
What  wt  nttd  li  vrtater  eapacity  to 
produce  goods  and  services.  W  it  had 
gone  into  busineas  expansion  we  would 
not  have  had  the  everaealous  use  of 

n  IMO,  X  havt  lomeUmM  quipptd  about 
the  Korean  ineldent  that  the  **patrtoi«** 
J-Mhed  out  into  tht  marktt  to  buy  on 
^JSl^J***^^!  ''hoardtrt"  got  into  tht 
S!'?!^'.  Wt  had  a  biUion  dollars  a 
month  inertaat  in  consumer  ertdtt  for 

US^iF**'  ^^^  '^'Wft  ^«  •"••t  of 
hotUUtitt  until  Oonirtti  Anally  lowtrtd 
tht  boom  in  Ftbruary  of  mi, 

Thti  wai  almost  uneonaelonablt.  X 
!lin^"®,l  ^!f*»  partisan  by  saying  that 
both  sidH  havt  failed  to  rtoogniit  that 
the  intertst  rate  alont  will  not  do  the  job. 
We  must  give  the  Federal  Reserve  some 
control  over  consumer  credit.  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  control  is  lodged  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  or  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency;  I  am  less  concerned 
with  the  details  than  I  am  with  the  sub- 
stance. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  private  monopolization. 
I  think  those  are  my  words. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Go  ahead 
and  use  them;  concentration  would  be 
a  better  word. 

Mr.   RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  think 
there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  that  the 
monopoly  laws,  the  Sherman  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act  are  not  now  capable 
of  dealing  with  this  particular  problem. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  do  not 
know.     I  think  tribute  should  be  paid 
to  this  administration  for  going  as  far 
as  it  has  in  its  pursuit  of  monopoly, 
but  this  administration  did  not  go  far 
enough.    We  have  too  long  set  it  aside. 
In  1950  or  1951  the  Congress  passed  an 
act  to  try  to  close  the  loopholes  on  the 
acquisition  or  the  purchase  of  control- 
ling interest  by  purchase  of  assets,  but 
we  put  these  weasel  words  Into  the  law: 
Only  if  it  is  shown  that  there  is  "sub- 
stantial monopoly",  or  similar  language, 
does  the  law  apply.    It  goes  to  the  lower 
court  and  is  so  vague  as  to  allow  the 
court  practically  to  write  the  law  as  it 
wants.   And  it  puts  a  tremendous  burden 
on  an  administrator  who  tries  to  prepare 
a  case,  trying  to  anticipate  what  line  of 
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reasoning  the  court  will  take.    We  know 
that  the  problem  exists. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlacma.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  gentleman  would  advocate 
some  form  of  price  control,  at  least 
standby  control. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  would 
advocate  standby  control. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Under 
what  circumstances  do  you  thinlc  they 
should  be  put  in  force  and  become  ef- 
fective? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  en- 
vision something  like  this:  The  White 
House  commands  powerful  publicity.  If 
the  President  had  standby  price  con- 
trols and  called  the  oil  companies  in 
when  they  ask  him  for  a  reduction  of 
oil  imports,  they  would  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest that  they  will  thereafter  raise  prices. 
As  things  stand  at  the  present  time, 
all  the  President  can  do  is  to  say  he 
will  reconsider  the  oil  import  quotas. 
The  oil  companies  say  they  have  no  in- 
tention Of  raising  prices;  yet  the  prices 
are  inching  up. 

Where  there  Is  no  price  control  avail- 
able to  the  President  the  most  he  can 
do  in  a  fit  of  anger  is  to  withdraw  the 
import  restrictions.  Even  that  might 
not  necessarily  work  because  you  have 
a  follow-the-leader  price  pattern  in  this 
area.  The  oil  industry  have  their  baclcs 
up  on  this  thine  and  they  can  win.  If 
the  President  were  to  call  them  in  today, 
all  he  can  do  is  to  scold  them,  he  could 
not  stop  their  behavior,  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  results.  If  he  had  at  least  a 
shotgun  in  the  closet  and  they  knew  he 
had  a  shotgun  in  the  closet,  he  could 
call  them  in  and  have  a  pleasant  little 
chat  upon  due  inquiry  into  the  facts.  It 
is  conceivable  that,  luiowing  he  had  the 
power  to  do  more,  they  would  yield  to  his 
request.  He  has  "jawed"  at  them  all 
these  years  and  has  gotten  no  results. 
I  say,  put  "a  shotgun  in  the  closet.  We 
hope  he  will  not  have  to  use  it,  but  I 
would  rather  he  have  it  In  the  closet  and 
not  use  it  than  not  have  it  and  need  to 
use  it. 

There  is  a  need  for  such  power.  Inci- 
dentally, when  I  have  made  these  com- 
ments in  both  business  and  labor  com- 
munities, I  have  found  surprising  sup- 
port. I  think  the  country  is  ahead  of 
the  Congress  on  this  issue.  I  think  they 
would  be  prepared  for  sober  thought  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  administration 
on  this  very  issue. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  The  people  of  the  coim- 
try  are  tired  of  inflation.  They  do  want 
the  economy  to  grow,  but  they  do  not 
want  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  go  down, 
and  I  think  that  applies  particularly  to 
people  on  fixed  incomes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I 
have  been  working  with  this  matter  for 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man will  imderstand  that  people  like 
myself,  and  I  am  sure  he  shares  this 
view,  when  we  talk  about  inflation  are 
thinking  primarily  of  the  things  that 
happen  to  our  people  on  a  fixed  income. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  We  have 
a  tight  rope  to  walk,  because  I  cannot 
think  of  anybody,  and  certainly  no 
Member  of  this  body,  who  wants  to  stifle 


our  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
do  want  it  to  grow  and  grow  as  system- 
atically as  possible  without  ruining  the 
country  by  nmaway  Inflation.  I  think 
the  gentlemtm  and  I  basically  agree  on 
what  we  want.  I  may  say  that  we  do 
not  agree  on  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
I  certainly  respect  him  for  the  very 
forthright  manner  in  which  he  has  ex- 
plained his  ideas  and  for  his  scholarly 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  my 
remarks  on  the  budget.  I  hope  to  make 
more  extended  remarks  on  that  subject 
at  another  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  tables  and  other  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POWELL     CALLS     FOR     IMMEDIATE 
NEW  POLICY  FOR  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  continuing 
revolution  against  colonialism  that  is 
now  engulfinp  the  continent  of  Africa — 
a  revolution  which  we,  in  the  United 
States,  started  in  1775.  Although  ac- 
counts appearing  in  the  daily  press  keep 
us  sufHciently  informed  on  the  nature  of 
riots  and  killings  that  have  occurred  in 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Italian  Somaliland  and,  present- 
ly, Nyasaland  and  the  extent  of  these 
eruptions,  we  are  not  so  clear  on  the 
U.S.  p>olicies  and  programs  for  coping 
with  the  changes  now  taking  place.  We 
have  heard  nothing  of  future  plans  of 
meeting  the  challenge  of  a  new  Africa 
in  the  coming  years. 

Although  in  recent  years  attention  has 
been  directed  periodically  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  African  continent,  and 
though  money  has  been  appropriated  by 
this  body  for  a  Department  of  African 
Affairs,  and  smaller  sums  for  technical 
aid  and  the  exchange  personnel,  the 
great  majority  of  U.S.  citizens  and,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  this  coun- 
try, do  not  know  what  our  policy  is 
toward  Africa  and  the  Africans.  We 
need  to  know  this  badly.  Moreover, 
there  is  concern  that  in  the  coming 
months  U.S.  action  undertaken  will  in- 
creasingly be  at  variance  with  the  will  of 
many  American  people  as  well  as  the 
Africans. 

A  policy  toward  an  area  of  such 
threatened  volcanic  eruptions,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  time  to  work  out.  Confusion 
results  as  each  outburst  demands  reac- 
tion in  response  to  actions  as  they  occur 
by  applying  a  policy  suitable  only  t4)  the 
immediate  occasion.  In  this  area  we  can 
no  longer  ponder  leisurely  or  trust  to 
luck.  Africa,  ivs  in  the  world  at  large, 
is  an  area  that  demands  immediate  at- 
tention one  day  with  one  kind  of  prob- 
lem and  issues,  to  be  replaced  the  next 


day  by  another  eruption  as  Important 
as  yesterdays  seemed.  As  the  conflict 
intensifies,  as  the  struggle  for  freedom 
broadens,  this  country  Is  inevitably 
going  to  have  to  operate  from  one  base 
or  the  other  on  behalf  of  either  the  200 
million  Africans  struggling  against  every 
form  of  fascism  on  that  continent  or  cast 
our  lot  with  the  5  million  departing 
Europeans  determined  to  continue  co- 
lonialism intj  the  20th  century.  At  some 
point  our  leaders,  armed  with  the  U.S. 
policy  and  program,  are  going  to  have  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  which  direction 
this  country  wiU  go.  Shall  it  be  the  road 
of  freedom  down  through  to  the  end  of 
the  20th  century,  a  road  that  leads  to 
security,  plenty,  and  brotherhood,  or  will 
it  be  backward  in  retreat  and  out  of 
Africa's  back  door  for  all  times  together 
with  the  other  Western  powers  who 
learned  too  little  too  late? 

So  intense  has  been  our  concentration 
upon  the  struggle  of  the  Soviet-Western 
world  that  we  failed  to  observe  that  a 
new  world  was  being  bom.  It  Is  in  this 
new  world  arena  that  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  freedom  in  our  time  is  going 
to  be  waged  and  our  very  survival  will 
depend  on  its  outcome.  Our  survival,  our 
freedom,  our  beliefs  In  the  dignity  of 
man  are  inextricably  tied  in  with  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  struggle  against 
oppression  in  central  Africa  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  However  much 
we  of  the  West  telk  about  the  Union  of 
South  Africa's  membership  in  the  free 
world  and  the  responsibility  of  the  free 
world  to  close  ranks  to  maintain  that 
freedom,  the  African  is  fighting  mad  to- 
day for  he  knows  it  is  freedom  for  whites 
only.  So  all  of  us  of  the  United  States 
in  a  holy  crusade  agaiiist  communism 
that  threatens  our  way  of  life  are  banded 
as  one  under  the  barjier  of  freedom  to- 
gether with  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  other  powers  are  ourselves  subvert- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  eyes  of 
the  African  people.  Moreover,  the  en- 
tire Afro-Asian  bloc  expresses  itself  from 
time  to  time  against  Western  indiffer- 
ence to  the  suffering  there. 

Nor  is  the  unrest  limited  to  certain 
geographical  areas  and  certain  tribes 
against  a  particular  European  military 
and  political  force.  If  that  were  the  case 
we  might  pass  a  resolution  here  and 
take  some  positive  action  there  on  Nyasa- 
land, on  the  Cameroons.  on  Algerip,  on 
Egypt,  on  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
be  done  with  it.  But  it  is  not  that 
simple.  All  over  the  vast  continent  of 
Africa  in  addition  to  the  determinatioi> 
to  remove  the  European  rider  from  his 
back  there  is  a  revolution  against  the 
continuance  of  colonial  traditions  of  any 
kind. 

The  19th  century  and  all  that  went 
with  it  is  dead  and  a  new  chapter  opens 
in  the  area  of  colonial  and  imperial 
activities.  Por  Africans  everywhere  are 
determined  to  cram  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  the  West  500  years  to  accom- 
plish Into  one  generation. 

Therefore,  Africa  is  experiencing  in  one 
combustive  outburst  a  revolution  against 
old  political  ways,  a  revolution  In  eco- 
nomic techniques  and  social  outlook  and 
In  values  which  affect  the  whole  relation- 
ship of  man's  relationship  and  survival 
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on  this  globe.  What  we  have  achieved 
slowly  and  too  painfully  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  suffering  colored  peoples, 
they  are  determined  to  do  quickly  with 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

As  the  struggle  for  African  freedom 
expands  vertically  and  horizontally,  the 
polygamous  relations  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
riages in  the  area  since  World  War  n 
will  be  increasingly  exi)osed.    Since  the 
cold  war  began  and  the  subsequent  birth 
of  NATO  this  country  has  been  experi- 
encing  a   growing   dilemma   over   what 
policy    to    underwrite    in    Africa    for 
Africans.    Por   the  United  States,  the 
leader  and  organizer  of  the  forces  of  the 
West,  has  considered  Ws  obligations  to 
its  NATO  allies  of  highest  priority,  but 
in  this  crusade  against  the  Imperialism  of 
Russian  anti-imperialism  our  strongest 
European  backers  were  oppressing  those 
who  also  wanted  freedom.     If  we  choose 
principles  over  interest  in  such  cases,  we 
then  face  the  problem  of  possibly  alien- 
ating the  metropolitan  powers  in  Eu- 
rope— allies  whose  aid  we  have  had  to 
have  and  must  of  necessity  continue  to 
have   in   the   critical   times   facing   us. 
Moreover,  we  find  it  hard  to  champion 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  lands  where  our 
strategic    minerals    are    involved    and 
where  we  have  established  bases  for  pro- 
tecting our  freedom.    But  we  need  re- 
minding that  Africans  are  people  with 
feelings  of  personal  dignity  and  loving 
concern  for  their  children  and  they  could 
not  care  less  for  our  freedom  at  the  ex- 
pense of  theirs.    If  the  freedom  in  point 
which  we  extol  so  highly  is  composed  of  a 
world  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and    its    ilk    as    an   equal   partner,    the 
African   will   ultimately   conclude   that 
some   people's    meat   is   other   people's 
poison  and  react  accordingly.     If  Amer- 
ica has  any  lesson  to  teach  or  to  relearn 
itself  It  Is  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Less  we  forget  this  fact,  turn  ye  to  the 
protestation  of  Jano  Kenyatta  from  the 
tombs  of  incarcei  ution  and  listen  as  he 
emphasizes  the  people's  :vspiration: 
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Africans  will  never  be  satisfied  until  they 
enjoy  full  self-government,  economic  and 
social  security,  the  realization  of  which  can 
only  be  achieved  in  a  nonlmperlalist  social 
order. 

Africa,  four  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  rich  In  minerals,  with  a 
potential  of  food  production  capable  of 
eradicating  hunger  in  this  world,  with 
200  million  proud  people,  suddenly 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  kaleido- 
scope of  history.  We  are  bewildered 
and  caught  off  guard  for  it  is  like  the 
sun's  thrusting  a  new  planet  into  the 
atmosphere.  This  new  world  chal- 
lenges our  leadership,  our  energies,  our 
aspirations. 

To  cope  with  this  continental  quake 
which  is  beginning  to  rock  the  universe, 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  unrelenting 
Africans,  the  United  States  has  no  long- 
range  policy  with  a  consistent  Ixxly  of 
convictions  and  aims  concerning  Africa. 
In  fact,  a  summary  analysis  of  our 
platitudes  and  preachments  and  policies 
read  like  exercises  in  double  talk  which 
critics  readily  seize  upon  as  proof  of 
American  hyjxxjrlsy.  Moreover,  the 
preachments    of    American    leaders    to 


Africans  have  the  familiar  ring  of 
coloniaUsm  and  Western  supremacy  of 
"Father  knows  best." 

To  be  honest  about  It  American  policy 
is  split  down  the  middle  by  a  stubborn 
and  troublesome  contradiction  between 
immediate  strategic  and  ultimate  his- 
toric interest.  In  fact,  politically  we 
have  been  leading  a  polygamous  rela- 
tionship, consorting  with  our  equals,  the 
Europeans,  to  whom  we  are  wedded  in 
the  big  house  while  maintaining  a  rela- 
tionship in  the  little  house  with  the 
Africans  down  across  the  field.  Such 
gettings  together  as  have  taken  place  in 
Accra  recently  with  emphasis  on  the 
pan-African  movement  are  a  threat  to 
our  position  for  it  exposes  for  all  to  see 
the  contradictory  operation  of  govern- 
mental, business,  and  even  some  religious 
enterprises. 

To  date  our  vacillating  and  imdefined 
and  unexposed  system  has  been  able  to 
maintain  itself  without  detection  by  the 
Africans.  However,  the  question  before 
us  is  not  where  we  stand  but  how  much 
longer  can  we  occupy  two  different  posi- 
tions and  pursue  a  dual  program  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Our  concern 
should  not  be  primarily  directed  toward 
where  we  are  today  but  where  we  will 
be  next  year  as  regards  Africa. 

Today,  when  oiu-  Govermnent  is  busy 
all  over  the  globe  trying  to  put  out  all 
sorts  of  fires — fires  which  are  burning 
because  we  delayed  too  long  in  removing 
the  plain  dangers  of  combustion,  or  have 
been  set  off  by  the  improper  or  unwar- 
ranted conclusions  of  our  free  press  or 
that  our  selfish  vested  enterprises  in 
foreign  lands  helped  to  kindle.  Whether 
it  is  in  Bolivia  or  Cuba  or  Iraq  we  have 
in  recent  years  been  continually  beset  by 
a  series  of  dilemmas.  As  for  Africa,  I 
shall  seek  from  the  foregoing  to  pose  the 
combination  of  dilemmas  that  will  be 
ours  if  we  continue  to  ignore  the  reali- 
ties of  the  time,  the  revolution  of  rising 
eruptions  abroad  in  this  nuclear  age. 

First.  We  find  it  hard  to  champion  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  lands  where  our  bases 
and  strategic  minerals  are  involved. 
Therefore,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  however  tired  the 
Africans  may  have  grown  with  that 
status  quo. 

Second.  Whether  to  choose  principle 
over  interest  in  the  numerous  African- 
European  controversies  which  are  in- 
creasingly arising  at  the  risk  of  alienat- 
ing our  NATO  allies  whose  support  must 
be  at  our  command  at  all  times  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Russia  suc- 
cessfully. 

Third.  What  positions  to  take  when 
the  plaguing  question  of  African  free- 
dom versus  European  oppression  are 
thrown  into  the  international  arena  of 
the  United  Nations.  Por  sitting  across 
and  beside  and  behind  our  U.N.  dele- 
gates are  friends  of  the  African  people  as 
determined  a-  they  that  the  African  shall 
know  freedom  on  their  terms  and  in  our 
time. 

Fourth.  What  is  to  be  our  action? 
How  can  we  steer  successfully  our  inter- 
national ship  through  the  roughest 
waters  of  history,  for  we  must  get 
through  the  roughest  waters  of  history, 
for  we  must  get  through  any  possible 


barricade  they  might  consider  erecting 
for  we  must  get  along  with  the  cold  war' 
Yet  our  program  in  the  cold  war  is  re- 
lated to  the  vast  wealth  In  natural  and 
human  resources  that  is  Africa's  and 
success  and  final  victory  can  be  decided 
whether  or  not  we  shaU  continue  to 
obtain  strategic  minerals  or  hold  distant 
air  and  naval  bases.  What  to  do  about 
the  Africans  in  this  regard  when  from 
the  viewpoint  of  security  against  Com- 
munist military  attack,  maintained 
George  Fielding  Eliot  in  "Africa— Key  to 
Western  Security"  we  are  concerned  that 
all  the  principal  NATO  powers.  Britain 
Prance.  Belgium,  Portugal,  our  allies*, 
holding  African  territory,  shall  maintain 
their  present  position  in  Africa  so  that 
African  bases  and  African  resources  shall 
continue  to  be  available  for  the  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

Fifth.  But  in  the  above  regard,  if  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  deprived 
of  these  African  supplies  by  unwilling 
and  uncooperating  Africans,  our  fighting 
capabilities  would  be  seriously  crippled. 
Sixth.  With  Africa  now  half  slave  and 
half  free  the  question  of  whether  to  cast 
our  lot  with  the  slave  area,  the  settled 
controlled  areas  of  east,  central,  and 
South  Africa  directed  toward  serving 
America  strategic  and  profitmaking  pre- 
rogatives in  the  continent  and  utilizing 
and  supporting  the  European  system  of 
control,  or  shall  we  have  the  courage  and 
faith  to  identify  our  future  now  unquali- 
fiedly with  free  Africa — Ghana.  Sudan. 
Guinea,  and  others;  shall  we  shift  to  a 
go-it-alone  policy  in  areas  where  Euro- 
peans are  no  longer  in  the  saddle,  there- 
by enabling  this  country  to  speak  in  a 
loud,  clear  voice  for  freedom  in  the  UJI. 
and  in  other  areas  of  international  con- 
troversy? 

Seventh.  As  the  white  minorities  of 
eastern,  central,  and  South  Africa  move 
to  close  ranks  in  defense  against  the 
blacks  and  to  maintain  their  profitable 
existence  on  the  African  Continent  and 
as  Africans  in  response  solidify  their 
positions  through  various  pan-African 
movements,  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
take  sides. 

I  have  attempted  above  to  spell  out 
the  most  obvious  dilemmas  which  await 
us  aroimd  the  corner  as  we  move  to  an- 
other position  in  this  new  world.  It 
would  be  ironic,  indeed,  if  we  deliberately 
choose  the  losing  side.  For  it  is  written, 
Africans  will  play  a  large  role  in  our 
country's  future,  in  fact,  in  the  future 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  West.  Have  we 
forgotten  that  ultimate  security  de- 
pends on  decisions  made  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  as  much  as 
on  those  made  within  our  country  ? 

We  are  challenged  today  and  have  but 
little  time  left  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  abandon  our  double-edged  policy  in 
Africa,  to  decide  whether  to  permit  our 
sympathies  for  our  European  heritage  to 
take  precedence  over  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind even  when  there  is  clear  recognition 
that  the  period  of  European  ascendancy 
in  Africa  is  drawing  to  an  end. 

To  the  dilemmas  Imposed  we  inquire 
again  how  long  can  we  operate  under  a 
policy,  "To  be  or  not  to  be,  to  do  or  not 
to  do"  as  a  program  of  action? 
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Therelore,  there  is  need  at  this  point 
to  refresh  our  memories  on  the  current 
disasters,  and  atrocities,  and  oppression, 
and  general  negations  of  freedom  that  is 
the  climate  of  occupied  Africa. 

I  am  informed  that  Africans  wherever 
they  live,  whether  in  Capetown,  in  Cairo, 
Accra,  or  Nairobi  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly suspicious  of  Western  moves  in  and 
toward  their  continent.  Moves  of  B^iro- 
pean  settlers  to  federate  white  dominated 
governments  as  protective  measures 
against  black  nationalism  set  off  counter 
movements  by  Africans  to  work  hard  and 
fast  for  pan-Africa.  Expressed  or  un- 
expressed In  the  continentwide  meetings 
such  as  assembled  at  Accra  recently  are 
pledged  to  the  realization  of  Africa  for 
the  African  and,  they  are  committed  as 
one  to  fight  until  every  vestige  of  co- 
lonialism and  imperialism  are  removed 
from  their  lives.  Freedom,  self-determi- 
nation or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it  is 
not  directed  alone  against  the  remnants 
of  19th  century  colonialism,  but  toward 
all  outside  activities  which  would  ex- 
ploit the  people  and  the  continent  itself 
or  its  resources.  So  increasingly  the 
fight  for  freedom  will  be  directed  against 
business  enterprises  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  local  white  settler  governments  as 
well  as  against  the  colonial  domination  of 
metropolitan  governments.  Like  the  Bo- 
livians and  many  other  nations  Africans 
could  conceivably  come  to  identify  U.S. 
business  interest  and  U.S.  policy  as  one 
and  the  same  which  prompts  us  again 
today  to  urge  a  new  look  at  our  country's 
relations  with  African  questions  involv- 
ing the  continent  now  before  the  United 
Nations,  relations  with  metropolitan 
powers  and  their  subsequent  effect  upon 
Africa  and  if  possible  locate  the  impact 
of  domestic  private  enterprise  and  its 
strengthening  effect  upon  Eluropean 
anti-African  policies.  For  Africans 
everywhere,  I  have  been  Informed,  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  a  huge  vise  for  con- 
tinuing the  domination  of  Africa  by  the 
West  is  being  fashioned,  big  and  power- 
ful enough  for  its  prongs  to  extend  from 
the  tip  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to 
the  banlcs  of  the  Suez  Canal.  That  at 
the  proper  time  friend  and  foe  alike 
will  spring  the  trap  capturing  the  entire 
continent  in  a  new  system  of  economic 
Imperialism  made  possible  through  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  programs  of 
economic  dependence  and  obligations 
and  tie  in  with  foreign  business  of  vari- 
ous sorts. 

Suppose  we  take  a  brief  look  at  the 
brush  fires,  the  eruptions,  the  bloodshed 
taking  place  over  much  of  that  continent 
and  move  swiftly  from  the  tip  up  the 
eastern  coast  all  the  way  to  Cairo.  In 
the  Union  the  following  stand  out,  even 
here  in  our  press : 

First.  All  nonwhites.  12  million  of 
them,  are  forcibly  separated  geograph- 
ically and  every  other  way  from  the 
whites  imder  a  government  system  of 
"Apartheid." 

Second.  The  nonwhites  are  denied  any 
civil  rights  or  participation  in  political 
activities  of  any  kind  or  any  expression 
for  that  matter  of  dissent  to  the  policies 
of  the  Europeans. 

Third.  For  those  who  dare  resist  the 
Fascist  policies,  are  dubbed  Communists, 
indicted  and  convicted  as  criminals. 


Fourth.  In  ordei-  to  enjoy  any  freedom 
of  movement  without  arrest  Africans 
must  carry  passes  While  we  freely  de- 
cry the  denials  of  freedom  in  China,  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  toward  those  12 
million  suffering  nonwhites  in  the  Union 
we  are  absolutely  silent  or  speak  in  un- 
heard voices  less  we  offend  our  colleague 
of  the  free  world — the  Union  of  South 
Africa — a  government  of  Europeans 
only.  During  the  long  drawn  out  trials 
of  90  people  charged  with  subversion 
against  that  government,  we  have  as  a 
Nation  remained  disgustingly  silent  car- 
rying on  business  as  usual  with  the 
Union  itself. 

Africans  can  but  question  the  full  op- 
eration of  business  men  from  the  United 
Stt^tes  operating  there  and  the  impact 
they  may  have  ui>on  the  asserted  indif- 
ference this  Government  has  taken  to 
the  conditions  there.  This  beautiful 
paradise  of  the  world,  endowed  with  99 
percent  of  the  world's  industrial  dia- 
monds and  otherwise  rich  in  gold  and 
other  minerals  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  for  new  profi- 
teers, for  the  economic  exploitation  of 
the  U.S.  business  interest.  In  recent 
months  we  have  seen  in  our  press  an- 
nouncements of  several  Wall  Street 
brokerage  firms  floating  loans  for  the 
Union.  Need  we  be  reminded  that  such 
authority  was  derived  from  the  Euro- 
pean settlers,  not  from  the  Africans.  I 
was  interested  in  reading  a  couple  of 
years  ago  a  report  of  the  Union's  govern- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness interests  and  investments  had  in- 
creased since  the  enactment  of  apartheid 
for  it  "stabilized  their  labor  supply." 
Moreover,  the  Union  maintained  to 
those  who  questioned  whether  the  de- 
nials to  Africans  might  not  drive  away 
investment  capital,  that  the  U.S.  enter- 
prises had  learned  first  hand  at  home 
how  to  cope  with  those  of  African 
descent. 

Now  moving  across  the  border  from 
the  Union  and  up  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  we  come  to  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  where  in  recent 
weeks  all  hell  has  broken  loose  against 
the  extension  of  Union-like  i>olicies  into 
that  territory,  against  the  apparent  op- 
erations of  outside  business  interest, 
against  the  determination  to  turn  that 
rich  land  into  the  world's  largest  plan- 
tation system  with  a  few  white  settler 
overseers  and  millions  of  Africans  in  a 
slave  relationship. 

Sitting  on  the  throne  of  white  suprem- 
acy and  ruling  the  vast  terrain  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia, 
and  Nyasaland  is  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  career  of  the 
Prime  Minister  has  significance  to 
America  for  he  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Michael  Welensky  who  made  his  first 
money  and  developed  his  frontier  tactics 
in  the  Missouri-Mississippi  Valley  terri- 
tory in  the  19th  century.  Following  the 
Civil  War  the  elder  Welensky  departed 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  con- 
tinue his  economic  interest  in  a  climate 
of  slavery  which  continued  there.  So  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  "Simon  Legree" 
tactics  which  young  Welensky  is  now  ex- 
emplifying were  Inherited  from  his 
father.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  American 
Negroes  are  aroused  in  righteous  indig- 


nation over  the  deaths,  riots,  and  im- 
prisonments which  Mr.  Welensky's  gov- 
ernment is  applying  to  those  who  but 
dare  to  insist  upon  the  freedom  for 
which  we  all  aspire?  Every  Protestant 
and  Catholic  leader  has  condemned  Sir 
Roy. 

All  over  America  there  should  be  reso- 
lutions and  condemnation  of  Welensky's 
government  and  any  other  action  under- 
taken to  bring  an  end  to  the  suppression 
there.  Specifically,  there  should  be  loud 
protestation  against  the  expulsion  from 
Nyasalaiid  of  Dr.  Hastings  Banda.  the 
leader  of  a  passive  resistance  move- 
ment— a  man  who  seeks  to  liberate  his 
people  in  the  spirit  of  Gandhi  which  we 
of  the  West  now  unashamedly  extoll. 
The  attack  and  suppressions  in  Nyasa- 
land against  Africans  are  spreading  into 
Northern  Rhodesia  where  the  American 
Metal  Co.  enjoys  great  profits  and  pres- 
tige from  its  copper  mining  enterprises. 
This  is  but  a  summary  report  of  the 
power  and  imlimited  control  that  the  1 
million  Europeans  exercise  over  7  mil- 
lion Africans  in  the  Federation.  Is  this 
the  democracy  of  which  we  talk  so  much 
and  fight  so  hard?  Is  this  the  kind  of 
freedom  we  seek  and  trust  Africans  will 
accept?  If  not,  it  is  time  we  made  our 
kind  of  democracy  known  by  expressing 
o£Bcial  condemnation  against  what  is 
happening  there.  Maybe  the  applica- 
tion of  economic  sanctions  such  as  ap- 
plied in  other  areas  outside  Africa 
against  those  who  deny  human  rights 
should  be  considered. 

These  conditions  are  repeated  in  the 
Congo  where  the  equivalent  of  the  total 
budget  of  Belgium,  is  met  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Moving  into  Kenya,  Jono  Kenyatta.  a 
Western  trained  scholar  of  renown  and 
a  nationalist  leader,  still  languishes  in 
jail  after  almost  7  years  with  promise  of 
expulsion  from  his  native  land  when  his 
term  of  imprisonment  is  over. 

It's  time  that  we  make  up  our  minds, 
and  there  is  not  much  time  left,  whether 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  behave  dur- 
ing this  transition  in  such  a  manner, 
that  we  too  will  be  unwelcome  in  the 
new  Africa  aborning.  Eruptions  and 
brush  fires.  If  they  continue  will  ulti- 
mately engulf  the  whole  territory  in 
flames  of  destruction  disastrous  to  the 
world  and  most  particularly  to  our  po- 
sitions there.  None  save  Russia  can 
prosper  if  present  conditions  are  allowed 
to  continue.  A  report  of  confidence  in 
Communist  progress  last  week  by  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister,  Adam  Rapachi, 
that  "the  balance  of  power  in  the  world 
was  changing  in  favor  of  socialism"  im- 
doubtedly  had  the  changes  and  their 
consequences  in  Africa  in  mind.  It  Is 
highly  probable  the  Communists  are  con- 
sidering the  outcome  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  western  Africa  as  the  deter- 
minant of  the  balance  of  power  in  this 
cold  war  rather  than  Berlin. 

So  free  Africans  meeting  with  en- 
slaved Africans  in  official  and  imoflBclal 
gatherings  pledge  their  mutual  energies 
to  fight  until  every  black  brother  is 
freed,  to  devise  methods  that  the  prongs 
of  the  vise  shall  not  snap  again,  encasing 
them  In  a  new  trap  whereby  they  shall 
continue  in  subservience  and  want  and 
oppression.     Africa  cannot,  they  know. 
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remain  indefinitely  half  slave  and  half 
free.  We  are  informed  tliat  the  steering 
committee  of  the  All  African  Peoples 
Conference  has  moved  to  support  the 
fliht  for  freedom  in  central  Africa  by 
earmarking  $38,(m)  to  the  freedtnn  fight- 
ers of  Nyasaland. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  Is  at 
hand  for  a  drastic  appraisal  of  Western 
policies  toward  Africa  and  most  particu- 
larly for  our  purposes  here,  that  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves 
just  what  we  in  the  United  States  offer 
to  the  dependent  people;; — the  African. 

How  will  present  independent  African 
countries,  now  our  friends  and  allies, 
view  our  vacillations  and  apparent  in- 
difference to  issues  and  actions  pertain- 
ing to  their  future  well-being?  As  for 
me  and  many  others  of  .similar  mind.  I 
have  been  profoundly  appalled  by  the 
apathy  displayed  by  the  United  States 
m  general  and  also  in  the  United  Na- 
tions: the  failure  to  initiate  discussions 
of  these  problems  in  Africa  looking 
toward  some  long-range  types  of  solu- 
tions. If  we  in  the  Western  World  do 
not  awaken  to  our  present  opportunities 
and  responsibilities,  the  Soviets,  through 
economic  penetration,  expect  to  so  dig 
their  economic  tentacles  into  the  area 
that  they  may  eventually  exercise  a 
stranglehold  on  the  political  institution 
there. 

Who  knows  but  that  the  present 
knocking  of  Africans  on  Western  doors 
may  not  be  the  result  of  its  300  years  of 
being  ignored?  And  maybe  convinced 
that  further  knocking  is  futile,  they  may 
turn  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concludt;  by  reminding 
that  we  have  suddenly  come  upon  a 
crossroad  in  our  relations  with  Africa 
and  hereafter  we  are  condemned  to 
travel  but  one  road  toward  one  objec- 
tive— forward  toward  totiil  freedom  and 
survival  for  ourselves  in  tills  nuclear  age 
or  to  travel  backward  to  the  depth  of 
degradation,  thereby  destroying  the 
fruits  of  all  our  endeavoi's. 

I  wish  to  finally  conclude  this  exhaus- 
tive presentation  by  stcting  my  plans  for 
presenting  a  followup  report  in  which 
I  am  going  to  make  some  pertinent  pro- 
IKt.sals  as  to  the  future  course  of  action 
to  be  followed  by  the  United  States.  We 
have  passed  from  the  ox-wagon  to  the 
jet  age  in  less  than  one  generation. 
Should  not  our  progress  in  political  ad- 
vancement keep  pace? 


FREEDOM  OP  COMMERCE  SHOULD 
APPLY  TO  MILK  AS  WELL  AS 
POULTRY  AND  MEAT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  March  22,  1959,  St.  Paul 
<Minn.)  Pioneer  Press.  Al  Stedman  did 
some  reminiscing  about  the  days  when 
fucculent,  golden-brown  fried  chicken 
was  reserved  for  special  occasions.  Now. 
because  of  modern,  sanitary,  refrigerated 


transportation — and  a  Federal  inspection 
system  for  poxiltry  shipped  in  inter- 
state trade — some  18  to  20  semiloads  of 
southern  fryers  roll  into  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  every  we^.  And  since  the  fryers 
are  so  plentiful,  they  no  longer  have  to 
be  considered  luxury  food. 

The  Federal  inspection  system  has 
been  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  meat 
Industry  for  the  past  50  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  are  a  Nation  of  meat  eaters. 

Mr.  Stedman  raised  this  question,  "If 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  commerce  in 
wholesome  food  applies  to  meat  and 
poultry,  why  shouldn't  it  apply  to  milk?" 
He  also  noted  that  my  national  milk  sani- 
tation bill — H.R.  3840 — would  apply  that 
principle  to  the  milk  industry.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stedman's  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  : 

Geokcia  Fktees 
Remember  when  fried  chicken  was  a  lux- 
ury? When  Its  fragrant  brown  succulence 
was  for  holiday  dinners  only?  Well,  flavor 
and  the  aromas  linger,  but  gone  forever  are 
the  luxury  days. 

Now  the  housewife  can  rub  her  eyes  at  the 
great  buys  being  offered  by  the  food  ads  in 
frying  chickens. 

Loss  leader  selling?  Could  be!  For  bar- 
gains in  chickens  or  fresh  milk  are  fine  bait 
for  attracting  shoppers  into  a  store.  But 
also  behind  these  prices  is  a  mighty  drama 
of  the  effects  of  a  Federal  guaranty  of  free- 
dom of  Interstate  conunerce  In  wholesome 
food. 

Though  the  trade  calls  them  Georgia  fry- 
ers, they  come  in  fact  from  several  Southern 
States.  As  with  meat  and  milk,  periEhabil- 
Ity  was  once  thought  to  bar  them  from  na- 
tionwide markets.  But,  also  as  with  meat 
and  milk,  that  problem  is  solved  by  modern 
sanitary,  refrigerated  transportation. 

Eighteen  to  twenty  semitrailer  loads  of 
these  Georgia  fryers  roll  into  the  Twin  Cities 
each  week  from  afar.  By  summertime,  the 
arrivals  will  be  up  to  about  30  refrigerated 
vans  a  week,  each  loaded  with  7,500  or  so 
2-  to  3-pound  dressed  chickens,  all  Iced. 

These  birds  are  products  of  one  of  agricul- 
ture's great  revolutions,  known  as  Inte- 
grated farming.  Production,  processing  and 
selling  are  integrated  under  one  manage- 
ment. One  man  may  feed  five  batches  total- 
ing 60.000  a  year  of  these  broiler  or  fryer 
chickens. 

A  uniform  Federal  inspection  system  guar- 
antees freedom  of  wholesome  dressed  poul- 
try to  cross  State  lines  into  the  Nation's  mar- 
kets. It  Is  mighty  tough  competition  for 
our  Midwest  chicken  raisers. 

That's  one  story  back  of  our  hoxisewlvee' 
bargains  In  fryer  chickens.  Another  story  is 
that  this  same  Federal  poultry  inspection 
system  Is  putting  the  foundation  of  free 
markets  under  our  Midwest  turkey  industry. 
A  third  story  Is  that  our  Midwest  fryer  in- 
dustry, with  advantages  of  a  short  haul  and 
economical  feed.  Is  competing  more  and  more 
strongly  In  our  markets.  Our  housewives 
are  getting  good  buys  and  more  of  our  own 
homegrown  chickens,  too. 

But  the  traffic  of  southern  fryers  into  Mil- 
waukee. Chicago,  Des  Moines  and  other  Mid- 
west Dairy  Belt  cities  is  still  Immense.  And 
when  we  try  to  ship  our  wholesome  milk  In 
refrigerated  tank  trucks  Into  those  markets 
that  so  freely  send  us  chickens,  we  are 
stopped  by  Federal,  State  or  local  bans  in  the 
name  of  sanitation.  Even  Washington  Is 
barring  our  milk,  regardless  of  proved  whole- 
someness,  on  those  ostensible  grounds  so  as 
to  serve  local  monopoly. 

No  Industry  or  region  can  do  well  under 
such  discrimination  and  the  Lester  Johnson 
blU  in  Congress  woiUd  abolUh  It.  The  blU 
would  apply  to  milk,  the  same  principle  of 
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freedom  of  commerce  In  wholesome  food  the 
United  States  already  applies  to  dressed  meat 
and  poultry. 

For  more  than  60  years  the  Federal  meat 
Inspection  system  has  been  providing  th» 
equivalent  of  the  Johnson  bill  for  meat.  A 
foundation  of  access  to  markets  everywhere 
sustains  the  meat  industry.  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  meat  eaters. 

For  dressed  poultry,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Johnson  bill  went  into  effect  on  a  volimtary 
basis  last  year  and  became  compulsory  for 
interstate  commerce  this  year.  At  competi- 
tive prices,  consumption  of  fryers  and  other 
dressed  poultry  has  risen  to  break  aU  records 

For  many  years  the  branch  of  Government 
most  concerned  with  sanitation,  the  US 
Public  Health  Service,  has  had  a  uniform 
sanitary  code  for  milk.  But  the  U.8  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  eastern  and 
southern  States  and  cities  wont  accept  this 
code.  Behind  their  monopoly  walls,  high 
milk  prices  are  enforced.  U.S.  consumption 
per  person  of  milk  since  World  War  n  has 
slumped. 

The  Johnson  bill  would  let  American  con- 
sumers drink  more  milk  at  competitive 
prices.  It  would  let  the  Nation's  dairy  in- 
dustry share  with  meat  and  poultry  the 
blessings  of  American  freedom  of  commerce 
In  wholesome  food. 


U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
SHOWS  RELIABILITY  OF  MILK  UN- 
DER U.S.  MILK  CODE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ooosent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  thia  poink  in  the 
Record  and  mclude  extraaMM  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th  AT  objection 
to  the  re<fuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  Washington, 
D.C..  milk  situation,  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  getting  ques- 
tions concemmg  the  reliability  of  the 
U.S.  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code.  On 
March  20,  1959,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice issued  a  statement  pointing  out  why 
milk  produced  m  accordance  with  the 
U.S.  code  is  safe  and  of  high  quality. 
Because  my  national  milk  sanitation  bill 
would  make  this  code  the  quality  yard- 
stick for  milk  moving  in  interstate 
trade,  I  would  like  to  include  the  PubUc 
Health  Service's  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

U.S.  MnjL  Cook  Resiti.tb  m  Top-Quauty 
Milk. 

The  Public  Health  Service  said  today  that 
milk  produced  in  accordance  with  the  Pub- 
lic Hexilth  Service  Model  Ordinance  and 
Code  is  safe  and  of  high  quality. 

The  statement  was  made  in  response  to 
questions  the  Public  Health  Service  is  re- 
ceiving as  a  result  of  the  local  milk  situa- 
tion. 

Service  officials  explained  that  sanitary 
practices  at  dairy  farms  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent disease  producing  bacteria  getting  into 
milk,  with  pasteurization  applied  as  a  final 
safeguard. 

Most  bacteria  In  mUk  are  harmless,  ac- 
cording to  the  Service.  The  standards  rec- 
ommended by  the  Public  Health  Service 
limit  bacterial  counts  to  a  maximum  of 
200,000  per  cubic  centimeter  in  raw  milk 
which  is  to  be  pasteurized.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Code  prescribes  a  100,000  limit. 
For  pasturized  milk  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  Public  Health  Service  standard 
has  a  maximum  limit  of  30,000  per  cubic 
centimeter.  The  District  of  Columbia  Code 
permits  40.000  per  cubic  centimeter. 
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The  Public  Health  Service  Model  Ordi- 
nance and  Code  was  developed  with  the  aid 
of  a  national  advisory  committee  of  experts 
in  public  health,  dairy,  and  veterinary 
science.  Since  the  code  was  first  estab- 
lished In  1934.  It  has  been  revised  12  times 
to  keep  abreast  of  modern  techniques  and 
new  scientific  knowledge.  The  Public  Health 
Ssrvlce  sUndards  are  currently  used  by  1.900 
communities  and  36  States. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REGISTRA- 
TION OP  LEADERS  IN  INTERSTATE 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  KearnsI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  migratory 
agricultural  workers  are  almost  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  their  crew  lead- 
ers for  obtaining  their  transportation 
and  employment  and  for  securing  ade- 
quate housing  and  other  facilities.  Fre- 
quently they  are  also  paid  either  directly 
by  or  through  their  crew  leaders.  These 
workers  are  thus  particularly  v\ilnerable 
to  exploitation  and  abuse  by  irresponsi- 
ble crew  leaders,  and  there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  the  channels  and  instru- 
mentalities of  interstate  commerce  are 
being  used  to  spread  such  exploitation 
and  abuse.  This  bill  is  designed,  through 
the  exercise  of  congressional  authority 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  to  af- 
ford a  method  of  correcting  these  abuses 
by  mandatory  registration  in  order  to 
curb  the  activities  of  persons  who.  be- 
cause of  criminal  records,  misrepresen- 
tation or  failure  to  deal  honestly  with 
members  of  their  crews,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  operate  in  interstate  com- 
merce as  crew  leaders.  Compulsory  reg- 
istration would  make  the  arrangement.s 
between  crew  leader  and  crew  a  matter 
of  record. 

The  legislation  would  require  any  per- 
son, who  for  a  fee  is  engaged  in  the 
recruitment,  hiring,  furnishing,  or  trans- 
porting of  three  or  more  migrant  work- 
ers for  interstate  agricultural  employ- 
ment, to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  No 
person  could  engage  in  such  activities 
without  a  certificate.  The  submission 
of  certain  information  to  be  prescribed 
by  regulation  Is  required,  and  a  certifi- 
cate may  be  denied  or  revoked  upon  the 
Secretary's  finding  of  conviction  of  a  fel- 
ony, misrepresentation  in  application  for 
a  certificate,  knowingly  giving  false  in- 
formation to  workers  in  the  crew  con- 
cerning conditions  of  employment,  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  reported  working 
arrangements  with  the  crew,  and  failure 
to  comply  with  the  act  or  any  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder.  Certificates 
would  be  renewable  for  each  calendar 
year  and  revocation  or  refusal  to  Issue 
would  be  upon  notice  and  hearing  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  All  administrative 
proceedings,  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  act,  will  comply  with 
the    provisions    of    the    Administrative 


Procedure  Act.  Willful  violation  of  the 
act  Is  made  a  misdemeanor  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $500  for  each  offense. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  SPENDING 

SPREE 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Henderson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  demonstration  of  the  House  in 
passing  an  airport  bill  $97  million 
greater  than  the  administration  re- 
quested, $97  million  greater  than  the 
Agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  the  program  says  it 
needs,  is  a  performance  that  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  the  people  of  the  15th 
District  of  Ohio.  How  can  a  responsible 
Congress,  knowing  the  effects  that  in- 
creased and  deficit  Government  spending 
can  have  upon  inflation,  upon  the  pur- 
ciiaslng  power  of  a  dollar,  continue  to 
add  fuel  to  the  inflationary  fire  that  is 
burning  in  America? 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  scarcely 
a  day  has  passed  in  more  than  4  years 
that  has  not  found  a  letter  on  my  desk 
from  a  constituent  complaining  about 
the  decreasing  value  of  the  American 
dollar.  In  recent  months  the  volume 
of  such  complaints  has  increased  many 
fold. 

I  had  a  letter  recently  from  an  indus- 
trialist who  explained  that  he  had  been 
requested,  along  with  many  other  com- 
panies, by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
conduct  a  bond  selling  program  among 
the  employees  of  his  firm.  He  asked  me 
if  I  could  give  any  real  assurance  that 
he  could  relay  to  his  employees  that 
those  employees  could  purchase  a  sav- 
ings bond  from  the  U.S.  Government 
with  confidence  that  it  could  be  re- 
deemed at  a  later  date  in  dollars  that 
would  have  as  great  purchasing  power 
as  they  have  at  the  present  time.  I  re- 
plied to  him  that  it  was  my  own  opinion, 
based  upon  the  disposition  of  this  Con- 
gress to  force  a  program  of  si>ending 
beyond  revenue,  that  he  could  not  give 
his  employees  the  assurance  that  he 
sought.  I  stated  in  the  honesty  of  my 
conviction  that  there  is  every  sign  that 
the  inflationary  spiral  will  continue  to 
diminish  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  year  by  year.  I  concluded  my 
letter  with  the  suggestion  that  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  would  continue  to  be  sold 
almost  solely  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  American  citizens. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  air- 
port bill  and  its  excessive  authorization, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  $97  mil- 
lion is  not  the  straw  that  will  break  the 
camel's  back  and  that  this  figure  alone 
will  not  contribute  to  the  infiatlonary 
spiral.  Nevertheless,  It  is  disheartening 
to  witness  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
majority  in  this  Congress  increased  the 
administration's  request.  The  signs  now 
point  to  the  probability  that  on  the  other 
side   of    the   Capitol,   pressure  will   be 


brought  to  bear  to  send  to  the  White 
House  an  airport  bill  which  is  even 
higher  than  the  $297  million  provided  by 
the  House  bill.  This  and  the  volume  of 
legislation  calling  for  huge  expenditures 
which  will  follow  this  bill  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spending  spree  is  deliber- 
ate, intentional,  designed  and  planned. 
This  is  in  the  face  of  requests,  pleas,  de- 
mands and  Insistence  from  the  people 
back  home  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  once  again  become  a  body 
responsive  to  their  wishes  and  conduct 
Itself  so  as  to  restore  value  to  the  dollar 
and  stop  the  spiral  of  inflation  which  it 
has  generated. 

It  is  most  strange  that  representative 
goverrmient  as  we  know  it  seems  to  have 
broken  down.  I  cannot  understand  how 
some  of  my  colleagues  can  deliberately 
fiaunt  the  wishes  of  the  people  whom 
they  represent  or  have  the  courage  to  add 
to  the  economic  burden  of  those  of  low 
income  or  fixed  Income — the  social  se- 
curity annuitant,  the  veterans,  the 
widows,  the  old-age  pensioners — by 
taking  a  course  of  action  deliberately  de- 
signed to  decrease  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  meager  dollars  that  they  receive. 
This  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  most  cruel  by- 
products of  what  is  being  done  here  in 
this  year's  spending  spree.  There  is  no 
Inclination  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  add  burdens  to  the  oppressed  to 
provide  for  revenue  to  pay  for  the  in- 
crea-^ed  cost  which  they  have  placed  upon 
our  Government.  For  years  the  Congress 
has  been  content  to  finance  this  fantasy 
of  spending  with  money  which  it  has  bor- 
rowed frcMn  its  own  citizens  through  the 
use  of  savings  bonds.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  easy  money  obtained  in  that  way 
is  slowing  up.  the  spring  appears  to  l)e 
going  dry.  People  who  have  placed  their 
savings  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
find  that  they  have  t)een  betrayed,  that 
because  of  the  depreciating  value  of  the 
dollar  their  savings  are  needed  In  order 
to  support  themselves.  Wage  earners 
now  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  invest  any 
surplus  of  wages  which  they  may  have  in 
a  falling  dollar. 

Where  then  can  the  Congress  look  for 
revenue  to  finance  Its  spending  policy? 
Prom  whom  can  It  borrow  if  it  will  not 
embark  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan? 
There  was  a  time  when  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  was 
meaningful.  Purchasers  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States  bought  them  gladly  with 
the  feeling  often  expressed  that  if  these 
are  not  good,  nothing  else  will  be. 

Today,  the  Congress  seems  motivated 
by  a  theory  of  economics  which  extolls 
the  benefits  of  debt.  This  theory  points 
to  a  fiscal  way  of  life  where  the  prin- 
ciple is  to  encumber  the  Government 
with  debt  because  the  dollars  borrowed 
today  will  be  paid  back  in  cheaper  dol- 
lars tomorrow.  Therefore,  the  debt  will 
be  easier  to  repay.  How  long  can  this 
monstrous  deception  continue?  How 
long  can  those  entrusted  with  our  leg- 
islative leadership  continue  to  sell  pro- 
grams which  assure  eventual  chaos  for 
short-term  political  gain? 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  returning  to  a 
course  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  of  in- 
come sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.    Government.      It    Is    found    in 
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??LiWta  ^ch^'JJIS^IiA^Ibo^  fa^^    S,i!;:^i^f  i"  ?f  ^^  r^.  ^^"^    ^^«  top  game  fish  in  the  tallwaters  and 

•A^^TTed   ra^^J^^eameS-:     5l!S^?.'.?!!L?5f-jr^^_.^."?«.^«     are  asserting  themselves  rapidly  in  the 

Many  of  our  colleagues  in  Congress  seem 

to  feel  this  philosophy  is  embarasslngly 

naive,   just  as  they  have  forgotten  or 

ignored  the  words  of  wisdom  of  many  of 

Franklin's  contemporaries. 

If  the  money  spring  Is  failing  and  we 
cannot  return  to  it  for  fimds  with  which 
to  expand  our  expenditures,  if  we  are 
reluctant  to  impose  additional  taxes 
upon  American  citizens,  then  we  must 
learn  to  live  within  our  income.  We 
once  thought  of  our  Government  as  sol- 
vent only  so  long  as  its  revenues  ex- 
ceeded its  expenditures.  Then  someone 
suggested  a  new  definition  which  in- 
cluded as  assets  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow .  Thereafter  America 
was  considered  solvent  so  long  as  it  lived 
within  its  capacity  to  borrow.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  can  be  no  further  water- 
ing down  of  that  definition  and  we  must 
face  the  stark  realization  that  when  the 
Government's  capacity  to  borrow  has  be- 
come impaired  then  we  are  unmistakably 
reaching  the  point  of  insolvency. 

It  seems  futile  to  argue  the  point  fur- 
ther. Surely,  the  people  back  home  have 
advised  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress of  their  desire  to  stop  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  of  their  reluctance 
to  Invest  in  the  depreciating  dollar.  If 
the  Congress  refuses  to  heed  their  pleas 
and  their  requests,  then  mine  or  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  feel  as  I  do  will 
scarcely  be  heard. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  for  some  rea- 
son not  yet  apparent  to  us,  there  is  a 
desire,  conscious,  or  subconscious,  to 
bring  the  economic  health  of  our  Na- 
tion to  the  breaking  point.  Step  by  step, 
dollar  by  dollar,  and  vote  by  vote,  this 
Is  being  accomplished. 


freedom  that  citizenship  imparts  to  help 
make  her   new    country  strong   in  its 
fight  against  communism. 
The  letter  follows: 

SnuMomu).  Uass.,  Mwrch  19,  1959. 
Edwakd  p.  Bolano. 
Congress  of  the  United  Statet. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Eowars  Boland:  I  received  your 
very  kind  letter,  which  you  congratulated  me 
to  become  an  American  citizen.  You  under- 
stand my  situation  well,  because  your  father 
and  mother  were  immigrants  too. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  an  American  citi- 
zen, because  I  had  very  bad  life  In  Soviet 
Union  and  later  In  DP  camp  in  Germany. 
I  am  glad  to  have  now  a  right  and  free  life 
and  I  try  to  help  my  new  country  to  be 
strong  and  to  help  her  to  opp>ose  with  Com- 
munist. 

I  can't  yet  speak  and  write  English  weU. 
but  I  try  to  read  American  magazines  and 
hope  that  year  after  year  this  will  go  better 
and  better. 

Excuse  ^e.  please,  now  my  mistakes  In 
this  letter  and  receive  assurance  In  my  good- 
ness to  you  as  a  Representative  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Natalxa  Locunow. 


NEW  CITIZEN  EXPLAINS  WHAT  IT 
MEANS  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN 

Mr.  PROKOP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  heartwarming  letters  that  I 
have  received  in  a  long  time  came  into 
my  office  over  the  weekend  from  one  of 
my  new  constituents.  She  was  recently 
admitted  as  a  new  American  citizen. 

ONCX   UVED   IN   SOVIET    UNION 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  ask  to 
have  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  read  how  a 
person,  who  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  apent  time  in  a  displaced  persons 
camp  in  Germany,  feels  about  the  bene- 
fits of  American  citizenship.  Too  often 
people  in  this  country  take  these  bene- 
fits in  stride,  never  stopping  to  think 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American  who  is 
free. 

NOW    WANTS   TO    REXP    AMESICA    KESI8T 
COMMUNISM 

Natalia  Logunow.  of  116  Butler  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  not  only  wants  to  en- 
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RESEARCH  PROGRAM  TO  DETER- 
MINE MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  CON- 
SERVATION OF  GAME  FISH  IN 
FEDERAL  RESERVOIRS 

Mr.  PROKOP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr<Mn 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  good 
sport  fishing  has  become  increasingly 
important  to  millions  of  Americans  in 
recent  years.  Greater  leisure  time,  con- 
tinual population  growth,  improved 
transporation,  better  physical  facilities 
in  fishing  areas,  and  that  intangible 
aspect — recreational  enjojrment — have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  expansion  of 
this  type  of  fishing.  The  creation  of  re- 
servoirs behind  the  large  Federal  dams 
in  the  Missouri  River  development  pro- 
gram has  enthusiastically  awakened  the 
people  of  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  other 
Missouri  Basin  States,  to  the  recreational 
and  commercial  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  these  areas. 

America  now  has  25  million  anglers 
and  a  $2  billion  sport  fishing  industry. 
By  1966  it  is  conceivable  that  180  million 
man-days  of  angling  will  be  experienced 
on  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineer  projects  alone. 
The  Missouri  River  is  being  converted 
into  a  series  of  huge,  clear-water  lakes 
which  will  entail  over  a  million  surface 
acres  of  water.  In  South  Dakota  the 
water  area  along  the  Missouri  will  nearly 
double  the  natural  water  area  of  the 
State.  South  Dakota's  interest  in  re- 
creational fishing  is  illustrated,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  successful  efforts  of  South 
Dakota  fishery  biologist,  Ted  Shields,  to 
include  saugers  as  game  fish  to  be  listed 
in  world  record  fish  charts.    They  are 


main  reservoirs.  The  1958-59  paddlefish 
season  in  the  Fort  Randall  Reservoir 
tallwaters  alone  attracted  3.870  fisher- 
men who  snagged  an  estimated  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  paddlefish  population. 

RESERVOa   nSH    PaxSZNT    SPXCIAI,    TtLOSLMM 

Reservoir  fishing  presents  special  prob- 
lems, however.  While  initial  fishing  in 
new  reservoirs  is  usually  phenomenal, 
the  fishing  yields  in  older  reservoirs 
tends  to  taper  off  to  a  stable,  and  many 
times,  undesirable  level. 

The  problem  of  trying  to  maintain  or 
improve  fishing  in  reservoirs  has  been 
too  great  for  State  fish  and  game  agen- 
cies.   These  State  agencies  have  limited 
budgets  spread  so  thin  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  deal  adequately  with 
this   vexing   question.     There   is  great 
need   for  increased   emphasis  on   basic 
research  that  must  be  met  if  the  growing 
demand  for  good  fishing  Is  to  be  satisfied. 
The  Natioi.  should  be  concerned  with 
the  decline  in  fishing  yields  as  reservoirs 
age  and  develop  conservation  practices 
to  offset  or  eliminate  them.    This  will, 
of  necessity,   be  a  long-range  project. 
Ten  or  15  years  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  basic  research.     Aging  must 
be  studied  over  a  period  of  years  to  de- 
velop a  conservation  program  that  will 
solve  the  reservoir  aging  problem.     The 
cost  of  such  a  program  of  research  is 
minute  compared  to  the  potential  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  to  the  millions  of 
sport  fishing  enthusiasts  throughout  the 
country  and  to  the  terrific  economic  im- 
pact on  the  area  fished.    Unlocking  the 
secrets  of  reservoirs   is   an  immediate 
need   of   the   fishing   public    and   those 
charged  with  providing  good  fishing  in 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  authorizing  a  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
declining  reservoir  yields.  It  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority 
to  conduct  a  nationwide  study  of  reser- 
voirs— Federal.  State,  local,  or  private — 
tc  determine  methods  for  maintaining 
and  increasing  fishery  assets.  Similar 
legislation  has  previously  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Fulbricht  of  Arkansas. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  establish  a 
program  of  research  and  experimentation  In 
order  to  determine  means  of  improving  the 
conservation  of  game  fish  In  dam  reservoirs. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  or  otherwise  such 
suitable  lands,  to  construct  such  buildings, 
to  acquire  such  equipment  and  apparatus, 
and  to  employ  such  officers  and  employees 
as  he  deems  necessary;  (3)  to  cooperate  or 
contract  with  State  and  other  institutions 
and  agencies  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate; 
and  (3)  to  make  public  the  results  of  such 
research  and  exi>erimeEt8  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Flood,  for  March  24.  25.  and  April 
7. 1959,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Holt)  Indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 

Mr.  "THOiiPSOK  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Addonizio),  for  Monday, 
March  23,  1959.  on  account  of  oCQclal 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fern6s-Iskrn,  for  10  minutes, 
on  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  W«is,  for  5  minutes,  on  April  8. 

Mr.  Vakik,  for  5  minutes,  on  tomorrow. 


E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Concrkssional 
Rkcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Bkrrt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Macnvson)  and  to  include  a 
speech  by  Senator  Symington. 

Mr.  Pelly  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Passman  and  to  Include  a  letter 
he  addressed  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Irwin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado)  in  two  Instances. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chamberlain)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Algbr. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Chakberlain. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prokop,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  EviNS. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  '^ 


of  the  Northern  Air  Materiel  Area.  Europe 
(NAMAE).  Department  of  the  Air  Porce. 
Burtonwood,  England:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operatlona. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commlulon.  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  January 
31.  1959.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554.  82d 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  Increase  the 
limit  for  administrative  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  under  the  tort 
claims  procedure  to  $3.000";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  require  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  average  of  the  number 
of  copies  of  each  Issue  sold  or  distributed 
to  paid  subscribers  to  be  included  In  sworn 
statemenU  relating  to  all  publications,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  crew  leaders  In  Interstate  agricul- 
tural employment,  and  for  other  purposes'": 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Uammlttlng  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  covering 
selected  activities  of  the  agency  to  June  30, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  relative  to  Items  8,  8,  7. 
8,  and  9,  relating  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  legislative  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROKOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  52  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  24.  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

751  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  selected  supply  operations 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FORRESTER;  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H,R.  4346.  A  bill  to  repeal  clause 
(9)  of  subdivision  a  of  section  39  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  67a(9)),  respect- 
ing the  transmission  of  papers  by  the  ref- 
eree to  the  clerk  of  the  court;  without 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  239) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  4340.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
43  and  34  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJB.C. 
71,  62)  to  simplify  the  niUng  of  referee  va- 
cancies: without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
240) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  469'i.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
1,  18,  22,  331,  and  631  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  1,  41,45,  731,  1031),  to  provide 
for  automatic  adjudication  and  reference  in 
certain  cases:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  241) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  4603.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  consolidate  the  ref- 
erees' salary  and  uxpense  funds:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  '242) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  5610.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
the  Railroad   Retirement  Tax  Act,  and   the 


Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  ao  m 
to  provide  increases  In  benefits,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  243) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  publlo 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  5917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  provide  Insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivor's Insurance  benefits,  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  outside  Income  which 
an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving  so- 
cial security  beneOU.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  5918.  A  bin  to  amend  section  661  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  the  punishment  for  larceny  of  livestock 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  punishment  for 
larceny  of  property  of  a  value  exceeding 
•  100;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H  R.  5919  A  Dill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  Insurance  of  ship  mort- 
gages, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  BOSCH: 
H.R.  5920.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual who  had  maximum  earnings  for  a 
year  before  1951  shall  be  credited  with  four 
quarters  of  coverage  for  such  year  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions)  In  the  same  manner  as  Is 
provided  for  years  after  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CET.t.KR: 
H.R.  5921.  A  bUl  to  require  Jukebox  oper- 
ators to  pay  royalty  fees  for  the  use  of  the 
musical  property  of  composers,  authors,  and 
copyright  owners;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  5922.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for   the   employment   of   physically   handi- 
capped workers;  to  the  Conaxnlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  5923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  provide  insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hoeplUl.  nursing  home,  and  surgical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.R.  5924.  A  bill  to  punish  the  use  of  In- 
terstate commerce  in  furtherance  of  con- 
spiracies to  commit  terroristic  crimes  and 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELUOTT: 
H.R.  5925.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service* 
or  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN: 
H.R.  5926.  A  bill  to  provide  for  amend- 
ments to  the  compact  between  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 
H  Jl.  5927.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  city  of  Warner  Robins,  Oa..  of 
about  29  acres  of  land  comprising  a  part  of 
Robins  Air  Force  Base;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HAROIS: 
H.R.  5928.  A  bill  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  the  Elk  City  (Table 
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Mound)  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Kana.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 
H.R.  6929.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
making  appraisals  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Federal  land  banks,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  KSARNS: 
H.R.  6930.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  crew  leaders  In  Interstate  agricul- 
tural employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  6931.  A  bill  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  out- 
patient treatment  for  veterans  of  the  Indian 
wars  on  the  same  basis  as  such  treatment  Is 
furnished  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can   War:    to   the    Committee   on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6933.  A  bill  to  liM;rease  and  extend  the 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM : 
H.R.  6033.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  METXR: 
H.R  5934.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  the  Morrill  Homestead  National 
Monument  at  Strafford.  Vt.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER : 
HJl.  5935.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1553, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  In  clvUlan  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dla- 
nilssals;  to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehablllUtlon  certificate;  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    MORRIS   of    Oklahoma: 
HJt.  5936.  A    bin    to    authorize    the   con- 
struction,   operation,    ard    maintenance   of 
the  Canton  project.  Okliihoma.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
H Jl.  6937.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  a  program  to  eradicate  the  dogfish 
shark  on  the  Pacific  coast  In  order  to  expand 
•uch  program;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5938.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1(15) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  so  as  to  aid 
in  alleviating  shortages  of  railroad  freight 
cars  diu-lng  periods  of  emergency  or  threat- 
ened emergency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  5939.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Credit    Union    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  5940.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Construction  Service  An- 
nuity Act  of  May  29.  1944.  to  certain  In- 
dividuals; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisher  lea. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.R.  5941.  A  bill  to  exi>and  the  public  fa- 
cility loan  program  of  the  Community  Facil- 
ities Administration  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  imd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  B008KVSLT: 
H Jl.  6042.  A  bill  to  amend  wction  4  ot 
the  Sherman  Act  to  prescribe  a  procedure 
with  respect  to  consent  Judgments,  decrees, 
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or  ordws.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 

H.R.  6943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  pension  for  the  re- 
married widows  of  Confederate  forces  vet- 
erans where  the  remarriage  of  the  widow  has 
terminated:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPENCK: 

H.H.  6944.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  public 
facility  loan  program  of  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

HJl.  5945.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment of  Natchez  Harbor,  Miss.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6946.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  faclllUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BRAT: 

H.R.  5947.  A  Wll  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.R.  5948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
Of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
In  activities  intended  to  further  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

HJl.  5949.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  insure 
to  farmers  engaged  In  raising  livestock  an 
exemption  for  the  employment  In  agriculture 
of  certain  of  their  employees  engaged  In 
other  duties  related  to  livestock  auction 
operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  FALLON: 

H  R.  5950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  1  addiUonal  year  the  1958  estimate  of 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System  as 
a  basis  for  apportionment  of  authorizations 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  5951.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
in  activities  intended  to  further  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FISHER: 
H.R  5952.  A  blU  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section    350    of    the    Tariff    Act    of    1930,    as 
amended,    and   for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  5953.  A  bill   to   provide  for  loans  to 
small   business   concerns   which   suffer   eco- 
nomic Injury  because  of  federally  aided  urban 
renewal    programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
HJl.  5954.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged  In 
activities  Intended  to  further  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HJl.  5955.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition   of    the    Polish    Legion    of    American 
Veterans  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of   Veterans"  Affairs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PILCHER: 
HJt.  5966.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  denial 
Of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged  in 
activities  intended  to  fxuther  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABBTTT: 
H.R.  5057.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  payments 
to  States  for  the  benefit  of  local  governments 
based  upon  proceeds  of  sales  of  timber  located 


on  land  within  military  and  naral  i«aerv«- 

Uons;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servioes. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of  Ootondo: 

HJl.  5958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Oaounltte*  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

HJl.  5969.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  eeUbllah  a  research  pro- 
gram in  order  to  determine  means  of  Im- 
proving the  conservation  of  game  fish  in 
dam  reservoirs:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
cliant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  to  change  the 
designation  of  Child  Health  Day  from  May  1 
to    the    first    Monday    in    October    of    each 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  8AUND: 

H.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  certain 
studies  on  the  quality  of  water  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  related  matters  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 

H.  Res.  221.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  move- 
ment of  industries  out  of  established  in- 
dustrial areas;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Utah  xirglng  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  remove 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of  acres  of 
public  lands  which  the  States  may  acquire 
for  State  park  developments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Utah  urging  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  acres  of  public 
lands  which  the  States  may  acquire  for 
State  park  developments;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON:  Memorial  of  Wash- 
ington State  Hoxise  of  Representatives  me- 
moriallaipg  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  to  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  preserve  and  guard  the 
interests  of  American  fishermen  through 
bilateral  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urging  that  consideration  be  given 
the  questions  Involved  with  relation  to  the 
proper  amendments  to  laws  governing  inter- 
state commerce  affecting  the  brocwl  problems 
of  transportation  to,  from,  and  within  the 
newly  created  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  decline  passage  of  legislation  creating  a 
national  wilderness  preservation  system  or  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Council,  or 
any  other  legislation  which  does  not  carry 
out  the  long-established  policy  of  wise 
miUtiple  use  of  the  federally  managed  prop- 
erty of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  and  guard  the  interests  of  American 
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flahermen  through  bilateral  negotiaUona  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  F\)relgn  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  or  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  provision  for  the  Inclusion 
of  the  convertible  features  during  the  Initial 
construction  of  the  new  atomic  reactor  at 
Hanford,  Wash.;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
expressing  the  thanks  and  aloha  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  to  the  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  admitting  Hawaii  Into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  certain  changes  in 
the  Federal  RelaUons  Act  In  order  to  clarify 
the  legal  nature  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  modify  certain  aspects  of  Its  relationship 
to  the  Federal  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Ur.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  69«2.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Hannah  Mae  Powell;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HKALET: 
HJl.  6963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivy  May 
Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6964.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Arls   (also  known  as  Eladlo  Arls  Carvallo); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  6966.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Erika  Elfriede  Ida  Ward;   to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIOHT: 
H.R.  5966.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Barbara  Gluck  Reuger;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  W ALTEK : 
H.R.  6967.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Kim 
Yang  Ja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills    and   resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  5960    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Main   Duncan;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.R.  6961.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Sldina 
Walters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

123.  By  Mr.  ANFUSO:  Petition  of  1.000 
students  of  St.  Bernardlne  of  Siena  College. 
Loudonvllle.  N.Y..  expressing  their  support 
of  the  resolution  un?lng  the  VS.  Government 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vatican;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

124.  By  Mr.  HOR.VN:  Petition  of  270  citi- 
zens of  Okanogan  County.  Wash.,  urging  the 
Congress  to  confine  their  expenditures  to 
existing  soxu-ces  and  limits  of  revenue  and 


not  to  Increase  taxes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

126.  By  Mr.  McOINLEY:  Petition  of  243 
citizens  of  Custer  County,  Nebr.,  who  are  de- 
pendent, partially  or  totally  upon  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  post  office  at  Gates. 
Nebr..  In  opposition  to  any  plan  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  may  have  to  close 
said  Gates  post  office;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

136.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president  and  others.  National  Railroad 
Pension  Forum.  Inc..  Chicago,  111.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  being  In  favor  of  passage  of 
H.R.  3289.  and  being  opposed  to  H.R.  1012 
and  S.  226;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

127.  Also,  the  petition  of  the  conservation 
chairman,  the  Garden  Club  of  Houston. 
Houston.  Tex.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  support- 
ing proposed  legislation  to  make  Padre 
Island  a  national  park:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

128.  Also,  petition  of  county  clerk  of 
Kauai  Llhue.  Kauai.  T.H..  relative  to  express- 
ing deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  hav- 
ing given  Hawaii  statehood:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

129.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Asso- 
ciated Students  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Honolulu.  TJI..  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  expressing 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  passage  of 
the  Hawaii  sUtehood  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

130.  Also,  petition  of  Apolonlo  M.  Ontl- 
mare.  Burauen.  Leyte.  Philippines,  relative  to 
a  redress  of  grievance  relating  to  property 
destroyed  during  World  War  11;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Press   Release   Relating   to   Address   by 
Hob.  Hcory  S.  Reass,  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  on  Thursday  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  com- 
mented on  a  brief  newspaper  account  of 
a  speech  delivered  recently  by  my  Wis- 
consin coUeage.  Representative  Henry 
S.  Riuss. 

The  minority  leader  used  this  five- 
paragraph  news  article,  which  appears 
on  page  4585  of  the  Record  for  March 
19,  1959.  as  a  basis  for  defending  the 
administration  against  Mr.  Reuss' 
charges  of  "politics  as  usual."  The  fact 
is  that  the  Reuss  speech  covered  a  good 
deal  more  ground  than  that. 

I  think  the  minority  leader  ought  to 
liave  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  the 
other  points  made  by  Representative 
Reuss.  Also,  the  readers  of  the  Record 
ought  to  have  a  more  complete  account 
of  the  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  a  press  release 


issued  by  Mr.  Reuss  on  March  11.  1959, 
covering  his  speech  of  that  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
•'UNrrED  States  Must  Give  Up  Economics  as 

Usual.    Politics    as    Usual    To    Suevive," 

Congressman  Reuss  Declares 

Washington,  D.C,  March  11.  1959.— "If 
the  United  States  is  to  survive  and  to  win 
In  the  mounting  struggle  of  International 
competition,  we  have  to  give  up  two  lux- 
uries— economics  ati  usual,  and  politics  as 
usual."  Congress  Hinrt  S.  Reuss.  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  said  Wednesday  morning. 

Reuss  spoke  to  the  second  annual  National 
Workshop  for  Religious  Liberals  at  All  Souls 
Church  In  Washington. 

"It  Is  Ironic  tliat  the  administration 
which,  quite  rightly,  declares  Itself  ready 
to  stand  up  to  clanger  In  Berlin,  Is  so 
Mllquetoastlsh  about  our  own  economy," 
Reuss  declared. 

"In  practicing  economics  as  usual,  the 
administration  Is  declaring  Itself  afraid  to 
try  to  make  our  economy  work  on  the  full 
employment-full  production  basis  that  Is 
obviously  required  to  meet  our  International 
responsibilities. 

"It  submits  to  some  5  million  unemployed, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  our  productive 
capacity  at  a  standstill,  and  an  annual 
growth  rate  In  our  economy  of  only  3  percent, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  advances  at  a  rate 
of  8  to  10  percent  a  year. 

"Growth  through  bold  economic  policies, 
not  drift.  Is  what  the  United  States  must 
have,  both  for  our  own  defense  and  to  make 
an  effective  contribution  to  the  democratic 
advancement  o'  the  uncommitted,   under- 


developed countries  of  the  world."  Zisms 
declared. 

Reuss  noted  that  Secretary  Dulles.  Under- 
secretary Dillon  and  other  administration 
ofllcials  "have  been  saying,  rightly,  for  some 
time  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  needs 
$1  billion  a  year  for  5  years,  to  do  a  good 
Job." 

"But  what  happens  when  Ike-the-Econo- 
mlzer  gets  through  preparing  his  fllmslly, 
fancifully  balanced  budget?  The  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  comes  out  at  9700  million 
for  1  year — and  that's  all. 

"This  Is  but  one  example  of  economics 
as  usual  that  has  to  be  discarded.  Just  as 
worshipping  the  golden  calf  was  almost  the 
end  of  the  children  of  Israel,  so  worshipping 
the  unrealistlcally  balanced  budget  may  be 
the  end  of  us." 

Turning  to  "politics  as  usual."  Reuss  as- 
serted that  "American  foreign  policy  needs 
a  new  face — the  face  of  the  ugly  engineer 
and  the  Iowa  chicken  expert  and  the  Wis- 
consin powdered  milk  master  In  the  Ugly 
American. 

"It's  not  enough  to  have  a  sound  diplo- 
matic, military  and  economic  policy,  even  If 
we  did.  In  addition  to  having  i>ollcles.  we 
must  stress  the  character  and  quality  of  our 
American  representatives  abroad."  Reuss 
said. 

"We  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  having  am- 
bassadorships purchased  with  campaign 
contributions. 

"We  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  refusing  to 
appoint  the  best  qualified  man  to  head  our 
foreign  aid  program  because  he's  not  a  card- 
carrying  Republican.  (In  passing,  let's  note 
that  Paul  Hoffmann  was  chosen  Marshall 
plan  chief  by  President  Truman  because  he 


was  the  best  man.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  Re- 
publican was  no  disqualification.) 

"We  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  having  the 
State  Department  becoming  a  wastebasket 
for  schedule  C  political  appointees,  and  hav- 
ing these  spoils-seekers  turn  up  later  Wrls- 
tonlzed  Into  the  Foreign  Service  where  they 
can  hurt  us  forever. 

"We  cant  afford  the  luxury  of  encourag- 
ing two-way  International  trade,  and  having 
a  reasonably  sincere  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram, and  then  kick  low  foreign  bidders  In 
the  face  when  a  Republican  senatorial  can- 
didate says  his  election  depends  on  giving 
the  contract  to  an  American  high  bidder. 

"If  we  want  loyal  friends  and  allies,  we 
must  treat  them  with  consistent  fairness, 
not  Inconsistent  churlishness.  If  we  want  to 
win  the  peoples  of  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
South  America  to  our  side,  we  must  send  out 
the  kind  of  men  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
have  choeen  for  the  Job — humble,  friendly, 
knowledgeable  and  eagnr  to  learn — Instead  of 
arrogant  men  such  as  King  George  sent  to 
keep  the  Colonies  under  English  control." 


A  Tooanfcr  Looks  at  Ov  Foreifa  Aid 
Profrui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  comrccncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BJEPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  virtually 
every  edition  of  our  newspapers  there 
are  ugly  and  disturbing  stories  about 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Yet,  I  have  Just  received  eloquent  proof 
from  my  district  not  once,  but  twice  that 
by  and  large  there  are  far  more  fine, 
wonderful  young  teenage  boys  and  girls 
who  are  serious-minded,  clear-thinking, 
alert,  good  Ood-fearing  and  decent 
citizens. 

For  example,  I  have  Just  received  a 
letter  from  a  young  constituent  of  mine 
named  Thomas  M.  Shaw  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.  It  was  a  letter  on  foreign  aid.  a 
subject  hardly  associated  with  the  think- 
ing of  a  Juvenile  delinquent. 

Thomas  is  only  14  years  old — yet  in 
the  intelligence  of  his  thoughts  and  the 
forcefulness  of  his  argument,  he  is  quite 
mature. 

This  fine  young  man  is  very  interested 
In  government  and  is  opposed  to  any 
cuts  in  foreign  aid  funds. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Thomas  wrote: 

I  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  a  large 
part  of  this  foreign  aid  Is  military  aid.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  place  such  an  em- 
phasis on  military  aid. 

Starving  children  cannot  eat  guns  and 
bullets,  nor  can  farmers  plow  their  fields  to 
grow  needed  food  with  tanks  and  bombs. 

I  think  such  interest  in  government  on 
the  part  of  a  14-year-old  boy  is  highly 
laudable  and  speaks  volumes  for  those 
who  feel,  as  I  do,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  young  American  boys  and  girls  are 
fine,  clean  cut,  and  clear  thinking. 

Only  a  small,  misguided  few  contribute 
to  the  Juvenile  delinquency  harassing  so 
many  of  our  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  young 
man  trona  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  named  Neil 


Harding  who  is  my  second  example  (rf 
youth  at  its  best. 

Neil  has  Just  been  selected  as  the  North 
End  Boys'  Club  Boy  of  the  Year  and  will 
be  honored  by  his  Bridgeport  friends  at 
a  dinner  on  April  9,  at  which  I  will  be 
privileged  to  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

This  young  man,  16  years  old,  is  the 
choice  from  more  than  3,000  other  boys 
in  the  club.  He  ts  a  third-year  student 
at  the  University  School  in  Bridgeport. 

Neil  has  volunteered  many  hours  of 
service  to  his  club  as  an  aid  to  the  swim- 
ming instructor,  teaching  younger  boys 
how  to  swim.  And  despite  his  youth,  he 
has  coached  the  club's  swimming  team, 
being  active  as  a  member  of  the  basket- 
ball team,  and  is  an  ofScer  of  the  club's 
senior  council.  Neil  also  serves  as  an 
altar  boy  at  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Is  a  member  of  its  CYG 
group. 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
America  can  have  too  many  boys  like 
Thomas  Shaw  and  Neil  Harding. 

Boys  of  this  caliber  are  in  the  vast 
majority  among  our  youth  and  we  need 
have  no  fears  of  their  becoming  Juvenile 
delinquents  so  long  as  they  maintain  an 
intense  interest  in  so  many  activities. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  these  fine  young  men.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  all  the  other  millions  of  American 
boys  and  girls  like  them. 

Youngsters  like  these  are  a  credit  to 
their  families,  their  schools,  their 
churches,  and  certainly  to  their  country. 


Senator    Karl    E.    Mudt    Sdntes    40di 
AniuTcrsarjr  of  Amerkaa  LegioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOITSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  BE31RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  the  Nation  saluted  the  American 
Legion  in  recognition  of  its  40th  anni- 
versary. Among  those  Joining  in  the 
tribute  was  South  Dakota's  senior  Sena- 
tor, Karl  E.  Mundt. 

In  view  of  the  recent  recognition  of 
this  notable  occasion,  and  particularly 
since  South  Dakota's  American  Legion 
posts  have  made  major  leadership  con- 
tributions through  establishment  of  such 
youth  programs  as  Boys'  State  and  Amer- 
ican Junior  Legion  baseball,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Mundt  and  a  letter 
from  the  American  Legion  to  the  South 
Dakota  Senator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  E>ermisslon  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
brief  remarks  of  Senator  Karl  Mundt 
and  the  letter  to  Senator  Mundt  from  the 
Honorable  Preston  J.  Moore,  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

Senator  Kaez.  E.  Mundt  Salxttes  the 

AicxaicAN  Legion 

(By  Senator  Mundt) 

The  American  Legion  has  always  been  In 
the  forefront  of  community  activities  and 
patriotic  endeavor.    All  Americans  can  Join 


in  saluting  this  great  veteran's  organisation 
on  Its  outstanding  record  of  achievement. 
The  American  Legion,  along  with  other  vet- 
erans organizations,  has  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  40th  anniversary  Is  particularly  signifi- 
cant to  South  Dakota,  because  oiir  State  has 
been  a  national  leader  In  American  Legion 
affairs.  Through  able.  Imaginative,  and  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  South  Dakota  Legion 
members,  the  Boys'  State  program  was  de- 
veloped. Junior  American  Legion  baseball 
was  also  a  South  Dakota  Legion  Invention. 

South  Dakotans  can  take  pride  In  their 
259  Legion  posts  for  their  many  activities 
which  reflect  the  devotion  and  recognition 
of  Legion  members  to  those  fundamental 
principles  which  have  kept  America  free. 

The  American  Legion  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  for  Its  many  efforts  to  help 
America  remain  alert  to  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism and  the  subversive  agents  In  our 
midst. 

The  Legion  has  continually  encouraged 
Americans  to  spend  that  amount  (rf  money 
and  effort  necessary  to  keep  America  strong 
in  the  realization  that  our  only  hope  for 
peace  Is  to  remain  strong. 

The  American  Legion  rightfully  advocates 
that  our  strength  Is  the  convincing  argument 
to  dictators  and  potential  enemies  that  war 
against  freedom  and  America  would  be  both 
futile  and  fatal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  Comdr. 
Preston  J.  Mopre  follows: 

The  Amektcak  Lbgion, 

March  20.  19S9. 
The  Honorable  Kaei.  B.  Mundt, 
US.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkae  Senatoe  Mundt  :  Tour  generous  letter 
of  congratulations  to  the  American  Legion 
on  the  occasion  of  Its  40th  anniversary  Is 
sincerely  apiH-eclated  by  the  crfBcers  and 
members  of  our  organization. 

South  I>akota  can  well  be  proud  of  Its  part 
in  pioneering  several  of  the  Legion's  out- 
standing programs  of  youth  training  that 
exist  In  our  country  today. 

Thanks  to  the  vision  of  South  Dakota 
Legionnaires,  a  million  boys  will  be  playing 
baseball  on  sandlots  throughout  the  United 
States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Legion's 
Junior  baseball  program.  In  addition,  over 
18.000  high  school  students  will  be  attending 
Boys'  State  throughout  the  Lemon's  depart- 
ments, learning  the  fundamentals  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  government. 

These  annual  events  are  but  a  part  of  our 
basic  Americanism  program  which  for  fotu- 
decades  has  attempted  to  instill  In  all  Ameri- 
cans a  genuine  love  of  country  and  a  true 
appreciation  for  the  sacred  obligations  of 
citizenship.  The  realization  of  these  ideals 
constitutes  a  living  memorial  to  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  Legion's  founders  who 
met  In  Paris  Just  40  years  ago  this  week. 

I  enjoyed  seeing  you  during  the  affair  at 
the  Army-Navy  Country  Club,  and  was  proud 
to  have  the  Washington  Post  carry  the  pic- 
ture of  you.  Ce  Ounn,  and  myself. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Preston  J.  Mooax. 


TabalatioB  of  a  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23, 1959 

Mr.  MATTJiTARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
out  of  every  four  registered  voters  in  the 
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Fourth  CoTvressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia waa  Invited  to  respond  to  my  an- 
nual questionnaire  on.  some  of  the  im- 
]x>rtant  problems  confronting  our  Na- 
tion. To  date  over  15  percent  have  re- 
plied. Includlnir  a  considerable  number 
of  detailed  comments  Indicating  careful 
thought. 


The  following  tabulation  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleag  ues : 

1.  The  President's  budget  for  the  year  be- 
ginning next  July  1  calls  for  expenditures  of 
$77  billion  and  an  estimated  Income  of  $77.1 
billion.  Additional  expenditures  totaling 
several  billions  are  l>elng  proposed  by  some 
Members  of  Congress.  How  would  you  YOte 
on  the  following : 


Aids  to  booskig ....-..--....- 

Ad<l«d  payments  under  Sou  Bank. -- 

lDcr«a9i>d  payment  to  civil  sra-vlce  i«t*«nent  fund 

Aid  ftM- school  constmctlon Vii.vu^-^V-.; 

Pofltal  subsidy  (shore  amoant  proposed  ki  loao  bodcet) 

Payments  to  hlKhway-l>iUKllng  fund 

Aid  to  minerals  industry — 

FlnanHnjr  community  fscflltles — 

Orants  foe  airports - 

Aid  te  depreased  areas — 


Amount 


$i,no,(m).uoo 

Tm.ono.  000 
fiKi.  nnn, »«) 

4NI.(JUO,(illO 
3.4J.  UN).  UIJU 

•iny  (Km.  nor) 
ir«.ooit.uio 

I'lO.dl  10.000 
1 10, 000.  OU) 
1(0,000.000 


Pen*nt 


Yet 


47 
12 
33 
00 
21 
St 
21 
27 
41 
M 


No 


to 

81 
flZ 
2» 

74 
44 
73 
f« 
K 
30 


So 


2.  Of  thoae  who  answered  "yes"  to  one  or  In  taxes  was  favored  by  83  percent.    Adding 

^    w         <«.  tv  to  the  national  debt  waa  recommended  by 

more  o*  tb«  Items  lUted  above  (88  percent) .  ^^    percent,    while   B    percent    expressed    no 

payment  for  the  project(s)    by  an  Increase  opinion. 


5.  Do  you  favor  a  suitstantial  reduction  in  the  27J  percent  oil  and  rss  deplstlon  allowanoe 

pennissiMe  under  curmit  tax  lawsT 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  fncr  How  of  political  leaders,  atodents,  formers,  businessmen,  etc.,  between 

the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  UulonT 

6.  Do  yoa  favor  atritU  test  for  pay  TV? 

5.  Do  you  favor  incn-asini;  tbo  Federal  cas  tax  (rom  3  to  4H  cents  per  gallon  to  maintiln  pay  as 

yon  iro  in  bnildinr  Kederal-nid  hifrnwaysT 

7.  Do  yoa  favor  let IsUttion  proridlnr  tbnt  all  ((iiota  numbers  not  laed  in  any  year  shall  be 

made  avaiUiUe  to  ImmigraiUs  in  oversubscribed  areas  the  foliowiiiR  year' 

S.  Th«  |>t1co8  of  Vi  f:iru\  couuiUKlilies  (wheat,  corn,  cotton,  etc.)  are  supported  by  Kederal  law 

at  prescribivl  niliiiuiura  levels.     In  general,  do  you  ai)|)rovp  of  the  supixirt  protrum' 

t,  Wonhl  you  favor  »  iiatlimal  fair  tr:idc  law  permittinp  establishment  of  a  miniinnri  jirice  on 

trademarketl  or  brand -nn med  merchaiidlseT 

10.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legLslatiun  rmisinc  the  mlnimam  wage  (rom  the  ctirrent  tl  sn  hotirT. 


Percent 


No 

Yea 

No 

e>hi- 

u 

37 

18 

M 

20 

3 

34 

62 

4 

62 

36 

2 

45 

52 

3 

20 

78 

- 

26 

71 

3 

W 

37 

3 

Easter  Letter  From  Represeatative 
James  C  Wright,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITEO  STAIIS 

Monday.  March  23, 1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
Texas  delegation  in  Congress  is  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Wright,  of  Port  Worth. 
Representative  Wright  Is  making  a  fine 
record,  not  only  by  the  farslghted.  re- 
sponsible way  in  which  he  is  serving  his 
district,  but  also  through  the  outstand- 
ing newsletters  which  he  sends  each  week 
to  the  people  he  represents.  His  most 
recent  letter  is  such  a  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring Easter  message  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttae  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Wbxoht  SutNT  on  Washinotom 

XAsm  wnx,  isss 

(A  report  from  Jtv) 

Oongreaa  htirrles  to  complete  Its  work  for 
•  brlet  Easter  adjournment.     Like  the  long 


stream  of  generations  before  \im,  we  seek 
throughout  the  land  to  review  again  the 
events  of  those  7  days  which  changed  the 
world  and  split  history  Into  two  clearly  defin- 
able parts.  It  seenis  almost  a  sacrilege  to 
write  of  other  things. 

Never  before  nor  since  has  there  been  a 
week  so  fraught  with  meaning,  so  super- 
charged with  drama,  so  Interladen  with  pa- 
thos, and  yet  so  tremendous  In  triumph  as 
that  first  Easter  week. 

The  familiar  story  never  grows  stale  in 
the  telling.  Uke  springtime,  it  Is  always 
new.  After  3.000  yeiurs  It  still  has  the  power 
to  arrest  our  thoughts  and  even  change  the 
pattern  of  our  Uvee.  Yet,  but  for  the  one 
exception,  there  Is  nothing  unusual  about 
the  people  who  parade  through  the  pages  of 
the  Easter  story.  They  were  real  people, 
ordinary  people,  very  much  like  you  and  me. 
Perhaps  we  can  even  see  ourselves  In  some 
of    them. 

There  were  the  crowds — the  glad  crowds 
that  lined  the  streets  and  filled  the  temple 
square  on  that  Palm  Sunday — and  the  angry 
crowds  that  Jostled  one  another  In  Pilate's 
courtyard  on  Friday.  With  wild  abandon, 
they  cheered  the  Cai^nter  of  Nazareth  as  he 
rode  into  the  city.  They  threw  their  cloth- 
ing In  the  street  and  tore  the  branches  from 
the  trees  to  wave  in  tribute,  and  S  days 
later  some  of  the  same  people  stood  In  front 
of  Pilate's  palace  and  shouted  "Crucify 
Him  I     Crucify  Him!" 

They  were  real  p««ople  all  right.  Like  the 
people  we  know.  Like  the  people  we  are. 
The  public  U  still  said  to  be  fickle.  Yes- 
terday's hero  Is  today's  villain  and  tomor- 


row's forgotten  man.  Even  today,  the  mob 
spirit  that  flaoned  them  Into  unreasoning 
condemnation  still  smoulders  about  mm  at 
times,  needing  but  a  sudden  breese  to  bum 
afresh  and  to  destroy  whatever  lies  in  its 
path.  Like  the  people  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
we  are  susceptible  to  mass  psychology.  Like 
them,  we  sometimes  find  It  simple  and  con- 
venient to  find  a  scapegoat  to  condemn  with- 
out comprehending.  It  is  easier  than  trying 
to  understand.  Have  you  ever  been  In  that 
crowd?     I  am  afraid  that  I  have,  at  times. 

And  there  was  Judas  Iscarlot.  the  sealot. 
the  treasurer  of  the  Uttle  band,  he  who  sold 
the  hope  of  the  world  for  30  pieces  of  silver. 
History  has  dealt  harshly  with  Jtidas.  for 
deliberate  treachery  Is  a  trait  we  univer- 
sally condemn.  Yet  think  of  Judas  for  a 
moment.  He  wanted  to  overthrow  the 
Roman  Invaders  by  force  of  amu.  At  last 
It  became  oblvotis  to  him  that  this  was  not 
the  plan.  He  saw  the  powerful  forces  being 
arrayed  against  the  Nazarene  and  his  fol- 
lowers. He  felt  that  the  movenunt  was 
doomed  •  •  •  a  lost  cause.  The  chief  of 
priests  and  the  leaders  of  his  people  were 
determined  to  destroy  it. 

How  crass  was  his  betrayal  and  how  empty 
his  reward.  Yet  In  all  of  history  practical 
men  have  abandoned  lost  causes,  have  de- 
serted sinking  ships.  And  this  still  goes  on 
today. 

Pontius  PUate  was  the  procurator,  his 
business  to  administer  the  Roman  law.  He 
didn't  understand  the  people  In  this  obscure 
province  and  dldnt  particularly  care  to.  He'd 
rather  be  back  In  Rome,  but  his  career  had 
led  him  here.  Little  did  he  realize  he  was 
Judging  history's  most  famous  case,  or  tliat 
by  a  strange  twist  of  Irony  it  was  he  him- 
self who  was  being  tried  and  found  wanting. 

As  the  aectisers  htirled  their  denunciations 
and  spat  out  their  poison  stream  of  invec- 
tive, there  came  to  him  the  clear  conviction 
that  If  ever  In  his  life  he  had  seen  an  inno- 
cent person,  this  prisoner  who  stood  before 
him  now  with  the  strange  light  shining  la 
His  eyes  was  the  meet  innocent  of  all.  Three 
times  Pilate  tried  to  release  Him.  once  to  give 
Him  an  easy  way  out.  But  finally,  confronted 
with  the  threat  of  being  reported  to  Ceasar. 
his  wUl  crumpled  like  a  heap  of  ashes.  He 
took  the  course  of  least  resistance  and  tried 
to  wash  his  hands  of  the  outtter.  allowing 
the  Christ  to  be  crucified. 

Have  you  ever  been  cast  in  the  role  of 
Pilate?  Have  you  ever  been  convinced  In 
yotir  mind  that  a  thing  was  not  right  and 
yet  reluctantly  assented  to  It  because  every- 
one else  seemed  so  determined?  Have  you 
ever  known  the  right  decision  but  found  It 
too  hard  to  make — and  let  others  make  it  for 
you?  Have  you  ever  tried  to  wash  your  hands 
of  a  difllcult  situation  by  pretending  it  was 
not  your  responsibility — when  you  knew  in 
your  heart  that  tt  was?  Oould  there  be  a 
lingering  touch  of  Pilate  even  In  you  and 
me? 

Not  aU  of  the  characters  ol  Easter  week, 
of  course,  were  villains.  There  were  the 
faithful  ones.  There  was  Joseph  of  Arlma- 
thea,  who  provided  a  tomb  for  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  Speculation  has 
Identified  this  Joseph  as  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrln.  A  legend  has  grown  up  con- 
necting him  with  the  rich  young  ruler  who 
ha^:  been  willing  to  go  so  far  but  only  so 
far. 

Now,  at  the  last,  the  fire  that  burned 
in  him  had  erupted  to  the  surface.  He  of- 
fered to  share  his  family  vault  with  Him 
who  had  no  place  to  lay  His  head.  Is  there 
the  spirit  of  Joseph  of  Arlmathea  in  tu 
today? 

Or  of  Mary  ca  Magdala.  who  had  been 
healed  of  her  affilctlons?  The  New  Testa- 
ment refers  to  her  maladies  simply  as 
"demons."  In  our  age,  when  mental  lllnesa 
has  become  a  fad  and  the  psychiatrist's  couch 
the  altar  of  its  faith,  we  find  it  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  been  beset  by  neuroses  and 


nervous  disorders.  It  matters  not  at  aU  the 
nature  of  her  earlier  life.  What  matters  is 
only  that  she  was  healed,  redeemed,  and 
grateful  with  a  boundlet  i  love.  What  mat- 
ters is  the  adoration  that  brought  her  to  the 
tomb  that  Sunday  morning. 

What  matters  Is  the  unquestioning  faith, 
as  she  stood  there  In  the  softly  breaking 
dawn,  to  recognize  Him  risen,  to  see  the 
transformation  taking  place  and  to  feel  that 
transformation  in  her  own  soul,  and  to  return 
at  His  conunand  with  a  shout  of  triumph 
to  teU  the  glad  news  of  the  resurrection. 
Can  you  see  yotirself  In  Mary  Magdalene? 

Or  In  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who  bore  the  cross 
of  Christ  up  the  long,  steep  pathway  to  the 
hill  of  Golgotha? 

Crosses  stlU  there  are  to  bear.  The  hill 
we  climb  to  a  peaceful  world  where  men  may 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares  and  each 
may  know  In  his  heart  the  peace  of  Ood  that 
passes  luiderstandlng,  is  a  steep  hUl.  The 
crosses  of  selfishness,  of  avarice,  of  hatred 
and  revenge,  are  heavy  crosses,  and  He  stag- 
gers under  their  weight.  Must  He  bear  them 
tmassisted,  or  can  we  see  ourselves  in  Simon 
of  Cyrene  who  picked  up  the  burden  and 
carried  It? 

In  each  of  us  there  dwells  the  same  human 
natxu'e  which  motivated  them  in  that  Easter 
week  In  old  Jertisalem.  If  He  who  was  per- 
fect should  come  to  earth  today.  He  might  be 
crucified  again. 

Yet,  even  so,  He  woxild  live  again.  And 
with  Him  would  live  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  a  better  world  which  moves,  ever  so 
Imperceptibly,  nearer  and  nearer  to  fruition. 
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Foot  Major  Problems  Face  the  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    XXUIAirA 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STA1V8 

Monday,  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Rxcoro  a  copy  of 
my  Washington  newsletter  which  has 
been  released  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washihgton  Rxpost 
(By  Senator  Hornx  E.  Capxrabt) 

In  my  opinion,  four  mejor  problems  face 
this  Nation. 

In  these  columns,  on  the  fioor  of  the  n.S. 
Senate,  in  public  addresses  and  a  series  of 
weekly  radio  broadcasts,  it  wUl  be  my  pur- 
pose to  analyse,  discuss  and  present  stig- 
gested  solutions  for  each  of  them. 

As  I  see  these  problems  tliey  are: 

1.  The  threat  of  Ruailan  communism, 
both  military  and  econonxic. 

3.  The  farm  problem. 
S.  Labor  problems. 

4.  Inflation. 

These  problems  must  be  solved. 

These  problems,  In  one  form  or  another 
and  In  varying  degrees,  have  been  with  us 
for  many,  many  years.  TJius  It  would  serve 
no  purpose  to  attempt  to  place  the  respon- 
slblUty  for  them  on  either  of  the  major  po- 
litical parties.  They  are  our  problems,  not 
partisan  political  problems. 

Your  Oovemment.  meaning  the  adminis- 
tration and  those  of  us  who  represent  you 
in  the  Congress,  needs  yotir  help  and  your 
suggestions  in  arriving  at  solutions. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  offer  some  con- 
crete suggestions. 


I  hope  you  will  help  me,  and  through  me 
the  administration  and  the  Congress,  by  pre- 
senting yoxu  Ideas. 

Certainly  no  one  man  Is  wise  enough  to 
have  all  of  the  answers. 

I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced,  however, 
that  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world  depends  upon  sound  solutions  of  these 
problems  that  I  propose  to  seek  out,  with  the 
help  of  others  whose  responsibility  It  is  also 
to  try  to  solve  these  problems,  concrete  pro- 
grams aimed  at  their  solution. 

It  is  my  duty  to  do  so  because  that  is  what 
you  elected  me  to  do. 

Some  of  my  suggestions  may  be  partly  or 
wholly  unsound.  In  any  event  I  am  going 
to  speak  out  with  my  ideas  and  it  will  be 
the  prerogative  of  those  who  read  what  I 
have  to  say  or  hear  my  broadcasts  and  tele- 
casts to  be  the  Judges. 

Someone  must  come  up  with  the  right 
answers  and  soon. 

It  is  my  best  Judgment  that  we  Jtut  cannot 
go  on  as  we  have  been  without  risking  real 
dUQcuIty. 

I  foresee  the  possibility  of: 

1.  A  third  world  war. 

2.  Ruinous  inflation. 
8.  Unbearable  taxes. 

4.  Huge  governmental  expenditures. 
6.  A  bankrupt  agriculture. 

6.  Chaos  In  labor-management  relations 
resulting  In  great  suffering  on  the  part  of 
our  people. 

7.  The  adoption  of  socialistic  schemes. 

Let  me  discuss  In  a  little  more  detaU  the 
partlctUars  Involved  In  each  of  the  major 
problems. 

1.  The  threat  of  Russian  coomiunism,  both 
mUltary  and  economic,  of  cotirse.  involves 
the  posslbUlty  of  war. 

<a)  It  likewise  Involves  the  poeslbUity  that 
Russia  oould  force  us  through  her  cold  war 
tactics  to  bankrupt  ourselves  with  resultant 
socialism. 

(b)  Somehow,  someway,  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion must  be  solved. 

(c)  So  must  the  problem  of  the  division 
between  West  and  East  Germany. 

(d)  So  must  the  problem  of  the  control 
of  atomic  weapons. 

(e)  Should  we  consider  trade  with  Russia? 

2.  Oiu"  farm  problem  must  be  solved. 
Look  at  these  facts: 

(a)  Our  agrlculttu^l  program  this  year 
for  every  purpose  will  cost  over  $6  billion. 

(b)  Yet  we  have  in  storage  $9  bUllon  of 
stirplus. 

(c)  It  is  apparent  that  the  price  suppco^ 
program  yet  has  failed  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  Intended. 

(d)  Farm  prices  today  are  much  too  low. 

(e)  We  continue  to  involve  farming,  strict- 
ly a  private  enterprise,  with  politics. 

3.  The  seriousness  of  our  labor  problem  Is 
generally  recognized. 

Look  at  these  facts: 

(a)  Labor  and  management  In  many  In- 
stances are  not  working  together. 

(b)  Much  of  this  difficulty  Is  due  to  exist- 
ing Federal  laws  and/or  the  failure  of  local 
law  enforcement  officers  to  enforce  existing 
laws. 

(c)  Approximately  4  million  are  unem- 
ployed despite  an  otherwise  very  high  level 
of  economy. 

4.  Inflation  Is  a  real  danger. 

(a)  We  continue  deficit  spending. 

(b)  Governmental  expenditures  on  all 
levels — local.  State,  and  Federal — continue  to 
Increase. 

(c)  Taxes  continue  to  go  up  and  up- 
local.  State,  and  Federal. 

(d)  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
continues  to  decrease. 

These  are  the  problems  I  propose  to  at- 
tack. If  you  should  disagree  with  me.  as 
many  of  you  wUl,  I  hope  you  wUl  at  least 
give  me  E  for  effort  along  with  your  own 
Ideas. 


"nie  solution  of  these  problems  is  the  i«- 
sponslblUty  of  every  American,  regardless  of 
poUtlcs. 


Watkiiifton  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
March  21,  1959: 

WSSRINGTOlf  RXFOBT 

(By  Congressman  Bauci  Algek.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

Masch  21,  1959. 
H.R.  10  and  11.  the  Self -Employed  Indi- 
viduals' Retirement  Act  of  1959,  to  encourage 
the  establishing  of  voltmtary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  Individuals,  passed  after 
spirited  debate.  The  bUl  permits  an  Income- 
tax  postponement  on  retirement  savings. 
Thus  the  self-employed  are  given  the  retire- 
ment tax  relief  which  employees  now  enjoy. 
Providing  for  one's  own  futtire  is  an  old 
American  concept,  rooted  In  tradition  and 
otu"  forefathers'  concepts  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations.  These  are 
supported  by  the  spiritual  beliefs,  out  of 
which  grew  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Constitution.  This  bUl  makes  an  In- 
teresting comparison  to  the  relatively  new 
concept  of  Federal  social  security,  with  the 
individual's  increasing  dependence  on  Gov- 
ernment. A  debate  sprang  up  between  those 
who  felt  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Government 
of  approximately  $350  million  was  untimely 
and  those  who  felt  the  Inequity  between  em- 
ployed and  self-employed  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  latter  view  I  shared,  outweigh- 
ing the  former. 

The  temporary  unemployment  compeasa- 
tlon  (TUC)  bill  was  passed  terminating  the 
Federal  part  of  the  program,  except  for  the 
tapering  off  which  pennlts  those  whose 
claims  are  recognized  by  the  end  of  April  to 
receive  compensation.  Since  few  emer- 
gency Federal  activities  are  ever  terminated, 
this  action  is  surprising  and  refreshing. 
Only  17  States  participated  In  the  program. 
Texas  was  among  those  States  decrying  the 
need  for  Federal  participation,  maintaining 
this  is  a  State  function,  to  which  view  I 
subscribe. 

The  Federal  airport  bill  amendment  to 
continue  Federal  grants  brought  on  the 
year's  first  knock-down  political  fight.  By 
the  time  of  final  passage  with  debate  and 
amendments  completed,  possibly  a  voting 
pattern  for  the  year  emerged.  The  debate 
centered  about  three  aspects:  (1)  Would 
the  amount  of  Federal  money  be  $297  mil- 
lion or  $200  million  for  4  years;  (2)  would 
the  formula  for  payout  be  76-25  or  60-50, 
the  25  and  50  figures  being  the  percentage 
amoimt  of  the  total  solely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  PAA  (Federal  Aviation  Agency)  Ad- 
ministrator to  allocate;  (8)  would  the  Con- 
gress Insist  on  regular  appropriation  pro- 
cedures or  permit  direct  expenditures  out  of 
the  Treasury.  The  first  two  were  combined 
(becoming  $200  million  at  the  75-25  ratio), 
making  for  a  clear-cut  choice  of  economy 
versus  spending,  since  some  Democrats  dis- 
approving the  Republican  &0-60  could  now 
have  both  economy  and  the  formula  they 
preferred.  So  It  was  that  57  Democrats 
joined  137  Republicans  for  economy  while 
309  Democrats  and  6  Republicans  voted  for 
bigger  spending.  The  liberals  or  big  spend- 
ers won.     (Nine   Tezans.   including  myself. 
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voted  for  •conomy.)  SaooocUy.  oo  th*  vote 
for  oloslxif  tbt  door  to  th.»  Treaaury  and 
returning  to  conetltutlonal  »pproi>rl»t»on. 
S3  Democr&tA  Joined  13A  Republicans  for  It, 
and  aia  Democrats  and  4  Republicans 
teamed  up  to  defeat  this  one,  too.  Five 
Texans.  Including  myself,  voted  for  the 
amendment.  The  Democrat  leadership 
worked  hard  on  the  floor  to  lint  up  the 
votes,  and  succeeded.  Since  these  amend- 
menu  failed,  I  voted  against  the  bill,  The 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  373  to  134.  Seven 
Texans  (out  of  33)  opposed  the  bill.  The 
record  Is  now  dear  as  to  who  Is  for  bigger 
spending  and  constitutional  appropriation. 
The  coalition  of  Democrat*  and  Republi- 
cans at  full  strength  no  longer  outnumbers 
the  liberals  or  big  spenders.  Only  a  veto 
can  MT«  the  day— there  aren't  yet  enough 
votee  to  override  the  veto.  This  will  be  a 
rough  year.  This  test  demonstrates  that 
the  Democrat  leadership  Is  not  worried  about 
balanced  budget,  inflation,  or  preserving  the 
value  of  our  money. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  Report  on 
the  President's  1959  Economic  Statement 
establishes  the  battlellnes  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  as  to  economic  philos- 
ophy and  the  role  of  Federal  Oovernment. 
No  shred  of  conservatism  remains  on  the 
Democrat  side.  A  study  of  this  report's 
majority  and  minority  views  should  be  man- 
datory reading  for  members  of  t>oth  parties 
In  Texas. 

An  amendment  to  the  agriculture  bUl  was 
my  legislative  contribution  this  week.  This 
bill  would  permit  a  farmer  to  grow  wheat 
on  his  own  land  for  his  own  use  without 
Federal  control  or  flne.  This  supports  Judge 
T.  Whitfield  Davidson's  decision  concern - 
tog  Bvetts  Haley.  Jr.'s.  right  to  grow  wheat, 
a  decision  the  Supreme  Court  summarily 
revtfsed.  I  Join  Judge  Davidson  and  Evetts 
Haloy  In  branding  unconstitutional  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  attacks  on  the 
rights  of  property  ownership  have  become 
all  too  similar  to  the  alms  of  the  Socialist 
and  Communist  doctrines. 

Urban  renewal  repeats  the  attacks  on 
property  ownership  In  various  ways.  First, 
your  property  can  be  seized  through  eminent 
domain,  the  result  of  a  redevelop- 
ment board's  Judgment  of  spiritual  or 
esthetic  values  In  community  planning. 
Secondly,  Oovernment  public  housing,  the 
antithesis  of  home  ownership,  goes  along 
hand-ln-glove  with  urban  renewal.  I  pre- 
sented a  thorough  study  of  urban  renewal 
In  the  House  this  week.  (Tuesday,  Mar.  17, 
pp.  4363-4378,  Congressional  Rxcord.)  I 
forewarned  Members  of  the  heavy  expendl- 
tiires  for  urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
in  housing  bills  now  pending.  Forecast: 
Bigger  spending  and  Inflation  unless  people 
demand  economy  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 


BUI  To  Correct  DiscriminatioB  in  GtU 
Service  Regalatioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHtNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington ( Mr.  ToLLEFsoN  1  and  I  introduced 
companion  legislation  designed  to  cor- 
rect what  we  feel  is  a  weakness  in  the 
Civil  Service  Act  which  permits  an 
agency  to  force  the  resignation  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  very  possibly  on  personal 
or  punitive  grounds. 


These  bUl«,  H.R.  6071  and  H.R.  6062. 
were  initiated  by  reason  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Civil  Service  Appeals 
Board  denying  the  petition  of  one  Joe 
King. 

Very  briefly.  Mr.  King  appealed  the 
right  of  his  agency  to  force  hia  resigna- 
tion by  eliminating  his  job  in  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  and  refusing  him 
the  opportunity  of  accepting  similar  em- 
ployment in  the  same  agerxcy  without 
competitive  examination.  Therefore,  his 
only  alternative  was  to  accept  a  Job  at 
one  grade  lower  by  bumping  a  nonvet- 
eran  civil  service  employee  with  some  20 
years  seniority.  This,  Mr.  King,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  refused  to  do. 

The  King  case  received  national  pub- 
licity. Joseph  Young,  writing  In  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star,  de- 
voted his  entire  column  to  a  critical  re- 
port of  the  Board's  action  the  day  the 
decision  was  handed  down.  However, 
while  both  Congressman  ToLLirsoit  and 
I  feel  that  Joe  King  hns  been  discrimi- 
nated against  by  rea.son  of  a  loophole  in 
the  civil  service  regulations,  the  primary 
purpose  of  our  legislation  is  to  change 
these  regulations  by  legislative  action  to 
prevent  any  similar  injustice  in  the 
future. 

Aside  from  his  personal  popularity 
with  his  associates  and  subordinates  in 
his  own  agency,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  Mr.  King's  case  received  national 
attention  lies  in  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  Federal  employees  are  visualizing 
themselves  in  the  same  situation,  and 
with  the  precedent  now  established  by 
the  denial  of  his  appeal  every  Federal 
employee  in  a  similar  situation  is  subject 
to  the  same  discriminatory  treatment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of 
my  colleague  and  myself.  I  urge  immedi- 
ate action  on  the  part  of  the  Poet  OfDce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  this 
urgent  legislation  to  provide  Justice  and 
to  bolster  employee  morale. 


TVA  Yardstick  Works  Again  in 
Measuring  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 19S9 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  Interest  in  the 
award  of  a  contract  for  turbo-genera- 
tors to  A.  C.  Parson.  Ltd.,  I  include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  my  recent 
newsletter  which  comments  on  this 
award  and  its  significance,  and  also  an 
editorial  comment  by  the  Reporter  mag- 
azine in  its  current  issue  on  this  award. 
My  newsletter  and  the  article  follow: 

TVA  YAaosTiCK  Works  Aoaik  im  Msasuumo 
Coots 

(Capitol  comments  by  Job  L.  Evtns,  Member 
of  Congress,  Poiirth  District,  Tennessee) 
The  TVA  has  served  the  public  Interest  of 
the  entire  Nation  In  many  ways  since  it  was 
established  3S  years  ago.  One  of  the  great- 
est of  these  has  been  the  yardstick  measure 


of  cost  of  produelng  electric  power  and  also 
the  cost  of  producing  fertilisers  with  result- 
ing savings  to  farmers,  power  consumers  and 
others. 

Recently  we  have  seen  another  example  of 
TTA's  use  of  a  yardstick  measuring  of  costs. 
There  are  only  three  companies  In  the  United 
States  who  manufacture  large  turbogenera- 
tors for  powerplnnte;  these  companies  are 
the  giant  General  Electric  Co..  Westtnghouse, 
and  AlUs  Chalmers.  During  recent  years 
these  three  companies  hare  b^illt  not  only 
all  of  the  generators  that  TVA  has  pur- 
chased, but  also  all  the  big  generators  for 
the  private  utlUtiee  and  for  other  Federal 
power  projects.  Almost  one-third  of  all  the 
funds  the  TVA  has  spettt  have  gone  to  States 
In  which  these  three  companies  are  located, 
largely  to  pay  for  these  turbogenerators. 
For  example.  $SSO  million  has  gnne  to  New 
Tork,  the  home  of  the  Oenernl  Electric  Co.; 
•100  million  has  gone  to  Pennsylvania,  the 
home  of  Weetlnghouse,  and  some  |94  mil- 
lion to  Wisconsin,  the  home  State  of  the 
Allls  Chalmers  Co. 

The  bids  of  these  three  companies  have 
always  been  remarkably  close — usually  the 
spread  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
has  been  less  than  1  percent — so  dose  as  to 
raise  a  suspicion  in  some  instances  of  bid 
rigging.  Over  the  last  8  years  these  firms 
have  boosted  their  prices  for  these  big  gen- 
erators by  more  than  SO  percent  although 
the  average  wholesale  price  for  all  commod- 
ities has  Increased  by  only  about  5  percent. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  especially  the 
Increasing  costs,  when  the  TVA  last  year 
was  ordering  one  of  the  largest  turbo- 
generators ever  built  In  the  world,  the  TVA 
decided  to  invite  bids  also  from  qualifled 
foreign  suppliers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Buy  American  Act, 
purchases  may  t>e  made  from  competing 
foreign  firms  if  the  domestic  prices  are  un- 
reasonably high.  Purchases  are  required  to 
be  made  from  domestic  sources  tf  the 
domestic  price  Is  no  more  than  8  percent 
higher  than  a  foreign  price,  or  12  percent 
higher  if  the  domestic  bidder  Is  In  an  ares 
of  substantial  unemployment.  Leaning 
over  backward,  the  TVA  said  in  its  invitation 
for  bids  that  it  would  accept  an  American 
bid  If  it  was  no  more  than  20  percent  higher. 

TVA  received  three  bids:  One  from  Gen- 
eral Electric,  one  from  Westlnghotise,  and 
one  from  A.  C.  Parsons.  Ltd..  the  largest 
British  manufactiu-er  of  turbogenerators. 
The  bid  of  the  Parsons  Co.  was  the 
only  legally  acceptable  bid  because  It  was 
the  lowest  and  the  only  bid  responsive  to  the 
specifications  In  the  invitation.  The  TVA 
has  had  much  trouble  with  late  delivery  of 
turbogenerators  In  the  past.  As  a  result 
of  late  deliveries,  the  TVA  has  had  to  buy 
power  from  private  companies  at  high 
prices.  Therefore,  the  invitation  for  bids 
called  for  payment  of  damages  In  the  event 
of  delays  In  delivery.  Only  the  Parsons 
Co.  bid  Included  this  guaranteed  prompt 
delivery.  In  addition,  the  American  bids 
were  some  $6  million  or  50  percent 
higher  than  the  Parsons  bid.  American 
wages  are  higher  than  British — about  40  per- 
cent higher  in  this  Industry.  But  this 
difference  In  wage  scale  accounts  for  only 
about  SlVa  million  In  Increased  labor  costs, 
and  this  difference  the  British  firm  has  to 
make  up  by  paying  an  Import  duty  of  the 
same  amount. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  In  our 
economy,  which  In  many  Instances  ts  dom- 
inated by  giant  corporations.  Is  that  these 
giants  no  longer  compete  with  each  other 
In  the  old-fashioned  free  enterprise  way. 
There  exists  s  need  for  some  device  to 
measxire  their  coi-t-.  In  addition  to  all  the 
other  servlce-j  TVA  performs,  this  great 
agency  Is  also  providing  a  yardstick  of  cost 
tn  many  fields— power,  fertilizer,  electric 
generating     equipment — and.     In     keeping 
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costs  down,  beneflto  seerue  both  to  the  tsx> 
payer,  the  oonstunsr  and  the  entire  Nation. 

(From  the  Reporter  msgacine] 
Tkx  Yaxostxcx  That  Wokks 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  whoss 
continued  growth  our  President  once  charac- 
terlMd  as  "creeping  socialism,"  has  gotten 
out  its  yardstick  again,  much  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  certain  leikdlng  private  enter- 
prisers. Last  month,  TVA  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  half-mllllon-kllowatt  turbogen- 
erator to  the  British  firm  of  C.  A.  Parsons  k 
Co..  Ltd..  after  having  received  bids  from 
Oeneral  Electric  and  Westlnghouse.  The 
two  American  companies  promptly  an- 
nounced they  were  appealing  to  Leo  A. 
Hoegh,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  MobillBstlon,  to  invoke  the  Buy 
American  Act  and  revoke  TVA's  purchase  in 
the  interest  of  national  security.  To  their 
workers  the  two  companies  brought  the  sin- 
ister news  that  British  labor,  paid  only  40 
percent  of  the  comparable  American  wages, 
was  depriving  them  of  more  than  a  million 
man-hours  of  work.  Rumbles  of  protest  be- 
gan to  mount  of  Capitol  Hill. 

A  abort  time  ago  TVA.  whose  Chairman. 
Brig.  Oen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel.  Is  an  Elsen- 
hower appointee.  Issued  an  explanation  of 
its  decision  to  buy  Critish.  For  some  time 
TVA  has  been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
over  the  last  8  years  American  firms  manu- 
facturing large  turbogenerators  have  boosted 
prices  by  more  than  60  percent,  while  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  all  commodities 
has  increased  only  about  6  percent.  When 
It  sought  a  foreign  bid,  TVA  had  announced 
that  it  would  accept  the  lowest  bid  from  a 
U.S.  manufacturer  If  it  did  not  exceed  the 
lowest  foreign  bid  by  more  than  20  percent. 
(The  Executive  order  Issued  under  the  Buy 
American  Act  ordinarily  requires  only  a  8- 
percent  preference.) 

But  when  the  Oeneral  Electric  and  West- 
lnghouse bids,  which  fell  within  0.4  percent 
of  each  other,  were  analyzed,  it  turned  out 
that  they  were  nearly  60  percent  higher 
than  the  Parsons  bid.  The  Parsons  bid  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  not  containing  an 
escalator  clause  to  provide  for  future  price 
increases:  it  also  was  the  only  one  to  accept 
TVA's  requirement  of  a  penalty  clause  in 
the  event  of  tardy  delivery.  By  accepting 
the  British  bid.  TVA  stood  to  save  over  86 
million. 

The  TVA  yardstick  revealed  still  other  In- 
teresting comparisons.  Taking  the  General 
Electric  and  Westlnghouse  estimate  for  the 
wage  differential  and  multiplying  this  by  the 
number  of  man-hours  involved  in  the  proj- 
ect, the  TVA  analyst  discovered  that  the 
British  firm's  saving  in  labor  cost.  In  com- 
parison with  American  wages,  amounts  to 
klA  million,  which,  incidentally,  is  the 
amount  it  wlU  pay  In  U.S.  Import  duty. 
There  still  remains  a  discrepancy  of  84  to  85 
million  between  American  and  British  bids, 
once  the  labor-cost  factor  is  eliminated.  As 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  pointed  out:  "This 
means  that  If  Oeneral  Electric  and  Westlng- 
house had  gotten  their  labor  completely  free, 
they  would  have  had  difficulty  in  com- 
peting." 

This  raises  some  Interesting  questions. 
Despite  cutbacks  in  older  plants  in  Sche- 
nectady and  East  Pittsburgh  which  have 
caused  unrest  among  the  workers,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  hydraulic-turbine  Industry  in 
this  country  Increased  by  50  percent  from 
1950  to  1957.  Sales  of  electrical  equip- 
ment abroad  have  been  running  about  10 
times  our  Imports.  Last  year's  third-quarter 
profits  for  General  Dectric  were  the  highest 
for  any  third-quarter  In  Its  history;  Weet- 
Inghouse's  third-quarter  earnings  were  its 
second  best.  Neither  company  appears  In 
imminent  danger  of  c(^apse  because  of 
British  competition. 


The  real  problem  for  our  pn-ivate-enter- 
prUe  economy  is  how  to  devise  suitable  yard- 
sticks by  which  the  performance  of  our  In- 
dtutrlal  leviathans  can  be  measured.  In 
addition  to  all  the  other  services  It  performs, 
TVA.  which  Is  one  of  the  electrical  Industry's 
biggest  customers,  proves  lU  usefulness  In 
this  respect,  too. 

Unless,  of  course,  we  decide  that  a  na- 
tion's security  is  endangered  whenever  It 
buys  generators  from  foreign  firms.  If  this 
la  true,  General  Electric,  Westlnghouse,  and 
all  the  big  exporting  companies  should  try  to 
sell  as  much  as  they  can  to  China. 


A  Party  of  PrindpU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 

or  MEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVi.S 
Monday,  March  23, 1959 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  thoughtful  and 
constructive  address  "A  Party  of  Prin- 
ciple" which  was  delivered  last  Friday 
evening  by  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  to  a  meeting  of 
Republicans  in  the  15th  District.  N.Y., 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
A  Partt  of  Principle 

As  Republicans,  we  have  been  going 
through  a  period  of  critical  self-examination. 
The  crushing  defeat  we  suffered  in  the  na- 
tional and  State  elections  last  fall  requires  a 
searching  look  at  our  party.  The  main  em- 
phasis of  our  studies  and  discussion  has  been 
on  making  our  party  a  more  effective  political 
mechanism,  on  the  organization  we  must 
create  to  win  elections.  Certainly  there  la 
much  that  must  be  done  in  this  area. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  tonight  to  be 
misconstrued  as  quarreling  with  that  ob- 
jective. As  a  partisan  Republican,  and  an 
officeholder,  t  want  our  party  to  win  elec- 
tions, too.  and  I  have  been  tremendously 
encouraged  by  the  earnest  enthusiasm  which 
has  gone  into  reorganization  efforts  since 
November. 

My  principal  point  tonight,  however,  is 
that  the  major  concern  of  the  Republican 
Party  cannot  toe  just  to  win  the  next  election. 
Our  principal  job  is,  and  must  t>e.  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Nation  and  its  Institutions. 

It  Is  to  that  job  we  must  dedicate  our 
principal  effort.  For,  if  we  faU  in  It,  there 
will  not  be  much  need  to  worry  about  elec- 
tions. And,  if  we  succeed — by  awakening 
the  American  people  to  a  recognition  of 
their  peril — victory  at  the  i>olls  will  follow. 

We  must  bring  to  our  task  more  than 
Just  an  urge  to  take  power.  A  political 
party  enters  this  fray  lU-equlpped  vinless  it 
Is  armed  with  basic  principles — unchang- 
ing beliefs  so  precious  they  cannot  be  sacri- 
ficed for  any  political  victory.  Without  such 
principles,  a  political  party  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  gathering  of  office  seekers  and  their 
friends.  Without  principles,  a  political 
party,  in  the  words  of  our  President,  is  only 
a  conspiracy  to  gain  power. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  a  party 
without  principles  has  captured  control  of 
the  moet  important  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— the  Congress.  The  Democrat 
Party  today  Is  a  party,  not  of  principle,  but 
of  expediency.  Its  method  of  gaining  power 
is  to  divide  the  people  into  groups,  to  appeal 
to  their  special  Interest,  promising  special 
largess  from  their  Oovernment. 

Such  a  party  can  have  no  principles,  ex- 
cept to  assert,  in  order  to  make  good  its 
promises,  that  the  answer  to  any  problem. 


real  or  fancied,  Is  nuaelve  governmental 
action  or  massive  Federal  spending.  With- 
out principles  to  guids  it.  the  Democrat 
Party  cannot  concern  itself  with  preserv- 
ing thU  Nation  and  its  heritage.  It  is 
guided  only  by  the  day-to-day  demands  of 
its  own  lust  for  power. 

The  Republican  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  matter  what  Its  other  failings,  is  a  party 
of  deep-seated  principles  and  it  must  remsln 
•o.  It  Is  true  that  any  party  repreeentlng 
a  broad  crou  section  of  the  American  people 
will  encounter  differences  of  oplnlot.  as  to 
details  and  method.  That  is  true  of  our 
party.  In  fact,  I  suggest  thst  we  Republi- 
cans have  permitted  theee  differences  to  be- 
come so  magnified  In  our  own  minds  and  the 
public  mind  that  the  principles  which  unite 
us  have  been  forgotten  or  ignored.  As  a 
result  there  has  been  all  too  much  uik  about 
hyphenated  Republicans— liberal-Republi- 
cans, conservative-Republicans,  modern- 
Republicans.  It  U  Ume— if  we  are  to  fece 
the  challenges  that  confront  us — that  we 
start  thinking,  talking,  and  acting  as  Re- 
publicans— period. 

Let  us  heed  the  words  of  Lincoln  when  he 
said:  "I'm  afraid  of  the  result  upon  organized 
action  where  great  results  are  in  view — if 
any  of  us  allow  ourselves  to  seek  out  minor 
or  separate  points  In  which  there  may  be 
differences  of  views  as  to  policy  and  right, 
and  let  them  keep  us  from  uniting  In  action 
upon  a  great  principle  in  a  cause  on  which 
we  all  agree." 

Let  \i»  remember  that  our  strength  can 
stem  only  from  the  basic  principles  which 
unite  us. 

These  principles  are  so  deep  and  Instinctive 
that  we  have  unfortunately  too  often  felt 
it  either  unnecessary  or  too  difficult  to  put 
them  into  words.  But  they  mvist  be  put 
into  words:  they  must  be  enunciated  over 
and  over  again.  Our  beliefs  and  principles 
must  be  articulated  so  clearly  and  forcefMlly 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  we 
Republicans  stand  and  why. 

Let  me  presume  here  tonight  to  make  a 
modest  beginning  at  putting  Into  words 
what  we  so  deeply  ard  firmly  feel. 

We  t>elleve,  we  Republicans,  that  no  gen- 
eration can  live  solely  for  itself  but  rather 
that  It  has  the  heavleet  of  obligations  to 
preserve  the  Nation  and  its  institutions, 
strengthened  and  Improved,  for  these  who 
follow.  We  know  that  our  heritage  was  won 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  preceded 
us.  We  have  the  high  moral  duty  to  sacri- 
fice, if  need  be,  to  preserve  and  protect  it. 

We  know,  as  we  face  the  problems  Inherent 
in  preserving  our  society,  that  the  right  way 
Is  not  always  the  easy  way,  but  that  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  take  the  hard  way  if  it 
is,  in  truth,  the  right  way.  We  recognize 
that  we  will  find  ourselves  frequently  buck- 
ing the  popular  tide,  for  we  know,  Jtist  as 
surely  as  the  Democrats,  that  there  is  little 
political  appeal  in  self-denial.  If  we  accept 
the  reeponslbUlty  of  leadership,  however, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  political 
party,  we  must  serve  as  stern  guardians  of 
the  national  common  sense. 

We  accept,  as  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
leadership,  the  duty  of  making  clear  to  the 
people  that  the  easy  way,  If  it  is  wrong. 
leads  only  to  the  misery  of  retraced  stepvs  or 
the  flnsaity  of  disaster.  Championing  what 
we  believe  to  be  right  may  at  times  loee  us 
political  battles:  but  w»~afe  supremely  con- 
fident it  is  the  only  way  to  a  clear  conscience 
and  ultimate  victory. 

We  believe  in  a  government  of  laws  which 
have  as  a  principal  aim  the  prevention  of 
the  seizure  of  dominant  power  by  any  man, 
m  group  of  men. 

We  believe  that  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic strength  of  a  nation  depend  upon 
the  genius  of  its  people  and  that  genius 
cannot  flourish  wrapped  round  with  the 
chains  of  an  all-powerful  state  or  an  all- 
powerful  minority. 
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We  believe  that  liberty  Is  man 'a  moet  pre- 
cious possession  and  that  it  includes  the 
freedom  to  have  an  Incentive  to  produce. 
This  has  led  to  our  faith  In  the  soundness 
of  an  economic  system  based  upon  man's 
universal  urge  to  better  his  lot.  We  believe 
that  success,  if  it  Is  to  be  the  incentive  for 
all,  cannot  be  mocked  and  scorned  and  dis- 
couraged in  an  appeal  to  the  envy  of  others. 

We  believe  in  a  limited  government  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  individual  free- 
dom and  initiative,  but  this  does  not  blind 
us  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  citizens  or 
the  challenges  which  confront  our  Nation. 

We  insist,  however,  that  the  needs  the 
Federal  Government  is  called  upon  to  meet 
be  real  needs  which  cannot  be  met  by  in- 
dividual Initiative  or  by  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people,  and  particularly, 
that  they  are  not  needs  manufactured  by 
those  looking  for  special  advantage  or  power. 

We  believe  that  the  challenges  to  our  Na- 
tion's siuvival  can  best  be  met,  not  through 
Ill-considered  actions  based  on  fear  or  emo- 
tion, but  by  a  nation  which  itself  is  guided 
by  basic  principles,  proceeding  confidently 
because  it  Is  physically  strong,  morally  right, 
and  carefully  prepared. 

It  is  because  of  these  beliefs,  these  prin- 
ciples, that  the  Republican  Party  is  called 
upon  by  its  own  conscience  to  move  vigor- 
ously to  the  task  of  preserving  our  Nation 
against  the  present-day  threats  to  its  sur- 
vival. 

In  my  book  there  are  today  three  great 
threats  facing  us  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation. 

The  threat  of  communism. 
-    The  threat  of  Inflation. 

The  threat  of  the  new  monopolies. 

Each  must  be  met  head  on.  Each  must  be 
fought  relentlessly  if  what  we  call  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  Is  to  survive. 

The  first  threat  Is  the  most  dramatic  and 
the  most  apparent.  It  stems  from  the  rapid 
rise  ul  Soviet  military  and  economic  power. 
We  have  seen  the  Soviet  Union  ruthlessly 
trample  on  the  rights  of  its  people  and  other 
nations  In  its  drive  to  rule  the  world.  By 
concentrating  on  the  means  to  produce  mili- 
tary power,  it  has  rapidly  industrialized  Its 
economy  and  achieved  far-reaching  scientific 
advances,  a  combination  which  has  made  it 
a  real  threat  to  world  security.  We  may  de- 
plore their  methods,  but  we  Ignore,  at  our 
own  peril,  the  presence  of  vast  military  and 
economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  men  Imbued  with  a  fanatic  belief  In 
the  inevitability  of  communism's  world  con- 
quest. 

The  reaction  of  the  Democrats  to  the  more 
dramatic  evidences  of  Russian  military 
power  has  been  characteristic.  Conditioned 
from  habit,  their  immediate  response  has 
been  that  we  outspend  the  Russians  and 
achieve  victory  through  sheer  weight  of  the 
American  dollar.  Democrat  spending  bills 
followed  quickly  in  the  orbit  of  the  first 
Russian  satellite  and  every  new  announce- 
ment from  the  Kremlin  quickens  their  flow. 

It  would  indeed  be  wonderful  If  all  we 
had  to  do  to  preserve  our  Nation  against 
the  Rusian  military  threat  was  to  turn  on  a 
spending  spigot.  It  is  not  that  easy,  and 
the  political  party  which  tells  the  American 
people  that  it  is,  is  gambling  recklessly  with 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  If ,  as  a  nation,  we 
rely  solely  on  scattering  our  national  wealth 
to  the  winds  in  order  to  quiet  every  fear,  we 
can  lose  this  fight  before  we  start. 

We  cannot  meet  the  Russian  military  chal- 
lenge by  siphoning  off  nnd  diluting  our  avail- 
able resources,  both  of  brains  and  materials. 
Yet,  the  numerous  critics  of  our  defense 
policies  insist,  when  you  put  all  their  charges 
together,  that  we  engage  in  Just  such  a 
scatterbrained  effort.  The  net  effect  of  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  a  Symington  who  wants 
more  money  for  one  missile,  a  Johnson  who 
wants  more  money  for  shooting  at  the  moon, 
an  Anderson  who  wants  more  money  for  one 
kind  of  airplane,  a  Vinson  who  wants  more 
money  for  one  branch  of  service,  and  a  Jack- 


son who  wants  more  money  for  submarines, 
would  be  weakness  through  dissipation  of 
our  strength.  It  would  be  a  defense  based 
not  on  the  best  estimates  of  our  National 
Security  Council,  the  entire  intelligence  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  and  the  expert  advice 
of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  our  President, 
but  on  the  worst  fears  of  our  most  frightened 
politicians. 

What  it  will  take  to  beat  the  Russians  at 
this  gruesome  game  is  a  government  and 
people  ready,  of  course,  to  sacrifice  whatever 
is  needed  for  our  overall  superiority,  but 
determined  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  only 
on  the  basis  of  sound  estimates,  rational 
thinking,  and  carefully  conceived  plans 
which  look  not  Just  Xc  today  but  also  to 
tomorrow.  This  is  the  hard  road,  and  only 
a  party  of  principle  has  the  courage  to  stand 
up  to  the  fearmongers  and  tell  the  American 
people  it  is  the  road   we  should  follow. 

It  is  clear,  too,  th<»t  only  a  party  of  prin- 
ciple can  furnish  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  stands  fast  against  those  Democrats 
who  would  sacrifice  our  world  position  in 
the  face  of  the  potent  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  it  is  all  boiled  down,  the  con- 
stant carping  over  the  inflexibility  of  Mr. 
Dulles,  the  demands  for  a  new  approach  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  laments  for  the 
lack  of  viability  in  our  foreign  policy  are 
nothing  more  than  a  frightened  unwilling- 
ness to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can't 
appease  the  Russian  without  losing  your 
shirt  in  the  process.  We  are  confident  the 
American  people  won't  soon  again  be  led 
down  the  so-called  easy  road  of  appeasement. 

The  second  tiireat  to  our  security  as  a 
nation  is  the  insidious  menace  of  inflation. 
Our  response  to  inflation  is  not  only  signifi- 
cant in  its  own  right  but  it  cnnnot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  greater  test  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party  can  be  provided  than  in 
the  fight  against  inflation.  It  cannot  t>e 
successfully  undertaken  unless  we  are  will- 
ing, as  a  nation,  to  think  more  of  the  future 
than  of  ourselves  and  to  take  the  hard  but 
right  way  so  that  our  Nation  and  its  Institu- 
tions can  be  preserved. 

As  we  move  positively  against  the  threat 
of  Inflation,  we  Republicans  are  accused  of 
being  preoccupied  with  balanced  budgets,  of 
being  negative  when  we  oppose  unessential 
spending  programs,  and  of  having  a  narrow 
bookkeeping  attitude  toward  the  problems 
of  our  Nation. 

I  say  to  you:  There  can  be  no  more  posi- 
tive programs,  for  our  party  or  any  party, 
than  to  try  to  save  this  Nation  from  the 
disaster  which  will  take  place  if  Inflation, 
through  habitual  spending  beyond  our  in- 
come, becomes  the  national  way  of  life. 

As  we  oppose  programs  which  individually 
have  vote  appeal  but  which  taken  together 
lead  swiftly  and  surely  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy, we  lay  ourselves  open,  of  course,  to 
the  demagog's  cry.  But  what  we  seek  is 
more  Important  than  any  single  spending 
program.  Unless  we  can  maintain  the  sta- 
bility of  our  ciirrency.  we  will  not  have  the 
strength  to  support  any  governmental  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  desirable — be  it  for 
defense,  for  scientific  advance,  or  for  human 
welfare.  Bound  up  in  the  fight  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  the  question  of  whether  our 
economy  will  have  the  strength  and  stabil- 
ity to  maintain  us  in  the  battle  for  survival. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  been 
living  beyond  our  income  in  23  of  the  last 
28  years.  The  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government 
is  at  the  breaking  point. 

It  is  not  Just  the  national  budget  that  is 
involved  in  the  Democrat  spending  pro- 
grams. The  personal  budget  of  each  and 
every  individual  and  family  is  involved.  An 
unbalanced  national  budget  means  unbal- 
anced family  budgets:  it  means  loss  of 
credit,  of  earnings  and  savings,  insurance, 
pensions  and  annuities.  When  unbalanced 
national  budgets  and  inflation  become  our 


national  way  of  life,  they  ail  go  down  th« 
drain  together. 

There  is  also  a  moral  issue. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  the  completely 
immoral  practice  of  passing  on  to  ovir  chil- 
dren the  debts  we  incur  for  our  own  Im- 
mediate benefit.  We  could  at  least  have 
respect  for  the  morality  of  the  spenders  if 
they  would  suggest  that  this  generation  pay, 
through  higher  taxes,  for  the  cost  of  the 
programs  they  so  glibly  propose.  They  lack 
the  courage  for  that,  and  in  many  cases,  like 
the  Junior  Senator  from  my  State,  they 
not  only  beguile  the  people  with  vast  spend- 
ing programs  but  promise  simultaneous  tax 
reductions.  Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
Mortgaging  our  children's  future  is  basically 
Immoral . 

There  is  the  question  of  equity. 

The  first  obligation  of  government  is  to 
treat  its  citizens  equally.  There  is  no  equity 
when  a  government  spends  to  provide  spe- 
cial benefits  for  some  of  its  citizens,  because 
they  are  politically  powerful,  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  citizens.  But.  the  Inequity  is 
tragically  multiplied  when  a  government 
must  borrow  and  inflate  Its  currency  to  do 
BO.  For  Inflation  docs  not  strike  all  citizens 
an  even  blow;  it  hits  hardest  at  the  weak, 
the  unorganized,  at  those  who  lack  the 
means  to  protect  themselves  from  Its  subtle 
and  devastating  robbery,  the  widow  living  on 
Insurance,  the  aged  living  on  peixsloru.  No 
government  which  pretends  to  serve  all  the 
people  can  retain  their  confidence  if  it  pro- 
motes wholesale  Inequity  by  choosing  the 
easy  road  of  unbalanced  budgets. 

There  is  the  issue  of  survival. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  military  challenge 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  kind  of  response 
we  must  make  to  it.  Will  we  have  the  sheer 
physical  strength  for  that  challenge — no 
matter  how  many  missiles  are  on  the  launch- 
ing pads — If  our  underlying  base  of  a  sound 
flEcal  structure  and  a  strong  economy  are 
rotted  away  by  Inflation? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  but  the  Soviet 
challenge  Is  more  than  military:  It  is  a  total 
challenge  on  the  military,  political,  economic, 
and  moral  fronts.  Can  the  United  States 
meet  that  total  threat  with  its  currency 
debased,  its  credit  gone.  Its  economy  in  tur- 
moil, its  citizens  divided  and  Its  morality 
compromised.  If  we  adopt  Infiation  as  a  way 
of  life?    Of  course  not. 

Politically,  can  we  hold  ourselves  up  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  shining  alternative 
to  conununlsm  if  we  are  unable  to  keep  our 
own  house  in  order,  if  we  display  a  fatal 
political  weakness  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment by  casting  aside  principle  for  the  fatal 
charms  of  expediency?  How  can  we  be  an 
example  to  the  world  if  we  cannot  in  times 
such  as  these  even  meet  our  current  needs 
out  of  current  Income? 

Can  we  meet  the  Communist  economic 
offensive  if  through  inflation  we  price  our 
goods  out  of  the  world  market  and  if  the 
American  dollar  becomes  a  currency  to  be 
shunned  rather  than  desired? 

And  morally,  where  does  this  Nation  stand 
as  opposed  to  Immoral  communism  if  it  suc- 
cumbs to  the  Immorality  of  Inflation? 

Let  no  man  tell  you  that  tboee  who  fight 
against  the  unbalanced  budgets  which  cause 
inflation  are  preoccupied  with  the  mechanics 
of  bookkeeping.  We  are  preoccupied,  but 
our  preoccupation  consists  of  the  most  ur- 
gent and  positive  program  this  Nation  can 
undertake — the  prevention  of  a  national  dis- 
aster. It  Is  our  Job  as  Republicans,  as  a 
party  of  principle,  to  awaken  the  Nation  to 
this  clear  and  present  danger. 

The  President  has  presented  the  Nation 
with  a  balanced  plan  for  security  and  pub- 
lic welfare.  He  has  presented  a  plan  bal- 
anced as  to  Income  and  expenditures.  It  is 
a  truly  Republican  program.  It  la  our  Job 
as  Republicans  to  exert  every  effort  to  make 
this  plan  a  reality. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Republican  Party  is  the 
belief  in  a  government  of  laws  which  have 
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as  a  principal  aim  the  prevention  of  the 
selsure  of  dominant  power  by  any  man  or 
group  of  men.  Because  of  this  principle, 
the  Republican  Party  is  called  upon  to  meet 
the  threat  of  the  new  monopolies,  powerful 
labor  organizations  under  the  domination  of 
a  handful  of  men. 

Under  Republican  leadership,  this  Nation 
met  the  challenge  of  the  seizure  of  dominant 
power  by  a  few  industrialists  and  flnanciers 
a  generation  ago.  It  curbed  the  power  of 
the  triists  when  in  the  public  interest  it  en- 
acted antimonopoly  legislation  under  Re- 
publican leadership. 

Today  similar  power  rests  In  the  hands  of 
men  who  dictate  the  policies  of  our  national 
labor  unions.  It  consists  of  vast  economic 
power,  the  power  to  cripple  an  industry  or 
a  nation.  It  is  economic  power  which  has 
reached  out  so  successfully  for  political 
power  that  it  has  taken  over,  for  all  prac- 
tical ptirpoees.  the  Democratic  Party  and  now 
controls  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  combination  of  economic  and  political 
power  which  threatens  the  national  inter- 
est because  It  is  a  power  which  places  its 
own  interest  above  the  interest  of  all  citizens. 

Curbing  the  power  of  the  new  monopolies 
will  be  Infinitely  more  difficult  than  dealing 
with  the  old  industrial  and  financial  mo- 
nopolies, for  the  new  monopollsu  have 
wrapped  themselves  in  the  cloak  of  the  so- 
called  common  man.  They  have  been  care- 
ful to  Inculcate  the  doctrine  that  their  mo- 
nopoly interest  is  identical  with  the  interest, 
only  only  of  union  members,  but  all  working 
men  and  women.  No  attempt  can  be  made 
to  curb  the  power  aH  the  new  monopolies 
without  Incurring  their  charge  that  it  is  a 
move  against  the  public  interest. 

But  the  public — the  consuming  public — 
does  not  benefit  from  the  exercise  of  naked 
monopolistic  power  to  raise  wages,  and  hence 
prices,  beyond  the  level  Justified  by  Increased 
productivity — nor  from  the  extortions  of  a 
Hoffa  made  possible  by  the  power  his  mono- 
poly gives  him. 

The  public — the  union  worker  public — 
does  not  benefit  when  its  dues  are  stolen,  or 
frittered  away,  or  spent  for  propaganda  or 
political  activity  against  its  wishes. 

The  public — the  taxpaying  public — does 
not  benefit  when  the  political  power  of  the 
new  monopolies  is  used  to  extract  special 
benefits  from  a  pliant  Congress  or  legislature. 

The  public — the  small-business  public — 
does  not  benefit  when  its  choice,  confronted 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  a  giant 
union.  Is  to  accede  to  its  demands  or  go  out 
of  business. 

The  public — the  farm  public — does  not 
benefit  when  the  new  monopolies  drive  up 
farm  costs  far  twyond  the  ability  to  increase 
farm  prices. 

Nor  can  the  public — all  of  us  as  free  citi- 
zens— benefit  when  dominant  political  and 
economic  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  no  matter  bow  much  they  claim  to 
have  our  best  interests  at  heart. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
evils  which  have  arisen  because  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  new  monopolies  are  the  result 
of  the  power  they  hold  In  their  hands.  We 
cannot  eliminate  the  evils  until  we  restore 
the  balance  of  power  and  to  do  so.  we  must 
curb  the  powers  of  the  new  monopolies  even 
•8  we  protect  the  very  legitimate  rights  of 
working  men  to  organize  for  their  own  pro- 
tection and  own  welfare. 

As  a  party  of  principle,  we  cannot  dodge 
this  issue.  The  Democrats  must  avoid  it  at 
the  peril  of  their  extinction  as  a  political 
force.  They  are  incapable  of  going  beyond 
what  the  new  monopolies  will  permit,  and 
this  consists  only  of  wiping  the  smudges  off 
from  the  faces  of  those  union  leaders  who 
have  gotten  dirtiest  in  their  greed  for  power. 
It's  up  to  tis  to  take  the  lead  In  a  sustained 
effort  to  curb  this  threat  to  tlie  stability  of 
otir  Nation.  It  will  in  the  end  earn  us  the 
gratitude  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who,  even  now,  sense  the  danger 


involved  in  letting  unbridled  monopoly  power 
run  loose  In  our  land. 

In  these  great  tasks,  then.  In  meeting  the 
Communist  threat,  in  fighting  inflation,  in 
curbing  the  new  monopolies,  we  Republicans 
have  a  Job  to  do.  At  stake  Is  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  the  security  and  happiness 
of  our  ]>eople. 

There  is  only  one  way  we  can  go  about 
this  task  and  that  is  to  devote  our  every 
resource  to  it.  We  cannot  succeed,  in  the 
face  of  an  overwhelming  Democrat  majority 
In  the  Congress,  unless  we  arouse  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  dangers  which  confront 
them  and  unless  we  imbue  them  with  a  be- 
lief In  the  principles  we  uphold.  We  must, 
through  them,  make  it  pollUcally  impossible, 
for  any  party  or  group,  to  lead  this  Nation 
down  the  easy  road  to  iu  downfall. 

We  need  to  make  our  party  an  effective 
political  organization.  We  need  to  enlist  in 
our  ranks  the  millions  who  believe,  as  we 
do.  In  the  principles  we  uphold.  We  need 
the  devotion,  discipline  and  dollars  without 
which  a  party  cannot  function.  We  need  to 
tell  our  story,  clearly,  unhesitatingly,  force- 
fully so  there  is  no  man  In  this  land  who 
does  not  know  our  party's  principles,  pro- 
gram and  goals.  We  need,  in  short,  to  get 
down  to  work. 

And,  as  we  set  upon  this  noble  task  of 
saving  a  nation,  should  the  path  look  dim, 
the  goal  remote  and  the  obstacles  Instir- 
mountable,  we  can  do  no  better  than  take 
courage  from  the  faith  that:  "Right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  o\u-  duty  as  we  understand  it." 


Qaestioiuiaire  Retnks  From  Michif  an's 
Sixth  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  mcHiOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  1959 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  of  us  have  been  so  endowed  with 
T*isdom  that  we  cannot  profit  by  sound 
advice  honestly  given.  For  that  reason, 
it  is  my  practice  to  send  each  year,  to 
as  many  homes  as  I  can  reach  In  my 


district,  a  questionnaire  offering  the  peo- 
ple I  represent  an  opiwitunity  to  give 
their  opinion*  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  facing  us  here  in  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
want  to  share  my  findings  with  my  col- 
leagues by  including  In  the  Record  the 
results  of  my  poll.  They  will,  I  think, 
find  much  of  interest  and  some  of  sur- 
prise in  this  consensus  of  a  district 
which  is  evenly  divided  politically; 
which  is  industrial  and  yet  maintains  a 
considerable  agriculture;  which  Includes 
more  UAW-CIO  workers  than  any  other 
congressional  district  in  the  country; 
and  in  which  unemployment  is  at  a  criti- 
cal level  because  of  the  slump  in  some 
parts  of  the  automobile  industry. 

To  me.  some  of  the  more  interesting 
aspects  of  the  results  are  the  insistence 
upon  a  balanced  budget,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  present  farm  support  levels — 
shared,  incidentally,  by  farmers  and 
nonfarmers  alike — the  nearly  unani- 
mous support  of  a  firm  stand  on  Berlin, 
the  overwhelming  demand  for  effective 
labor  reform  legislation,  the  general  sat- 
isfaction with  our  missile  and  space  ef- 
forts, the  heavy  backing  for  continuation 
of  mutual  security.  I  would  also  call 
the  House's  attention  to  the  heavy  pre- 
ponderance in  favor  of  reiiealing  the 
10-percent  automobile  excise  tax  which 
I  am  again  sponsoring,  and  I  suggest 
that  any  of  my  colleagues  would  find 
much  the  same  result  in  his  ov^ti  district 
if  any  considerable  number  of  his  con- 
stituents own  and  drive  automobiles,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  horse-and -buggy 
districts. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  flood 
of  responses  to  this  questionnaire  in 
which  more  than  half  of  the  participants 
added  their  carefully  considered  addi- 
tional comments  on  these  and  other  is- 
sues. These  polls.  I  am  convinced,  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  not  only  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  others'  opinions,  but 
in  stimulating  public  interest  in  partici- 
F>ating  in  our  governmental  processes. 

The  results  of  the  tabulation  are  as 
follows: 


Qupftlons 


From  iuformatioii  svailabl<>  are  you  satisfied  witb  onr  mLsstle  and  space  efforts? 

Do  you  agree  witL  tbe  TresiiUeiil's  "pay  as  you  go"  emphasis  on  bavloc  a  balanced  budget?... 

Do  you  approve  of  our  firm  stan<l  with  res|>ect  to  Berlin? 

Con.sidertiiK  world  ton.slorLS  should  me  continue  our  mutual  security  military  and  economic 

aid  to  friendly  nations? 

Do  you  favor  the  Kcn<-rui  idea  of  Ijraadpning  social  siKuritv  benefits  to  include  medical  servloM, 

to  be  financed  l>y  iiMTea-scd  contributions  by  individuals  and  employers? 

Do  you  favor  statehood  for  Hawaii? 

To  provi<le  nfccosary  funds  for  Federal  highways  it  is  suR!N>stod  tliat  Federal  fasoHne  tax  b* 

increa."»ed  from  3  wnt.";  to  4,'i  i-ents  pi-r  gallon.    Do  you  favor  this  increase? 

Do  you  favor  rcp«'a]  ol  the  10  pt-rcent  automobile  excise  tax? 

Has  the  Federal  Government  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  small  buainesB- 

man? 


Do  you  Ijclicve  our  civil  defense  effort  is  adequate? 

tjtiouid  ialjor  reform  legislation  cover  tbe  prol>k-ms  of  secondary  boycotts  and  lilaclrmail  pieket- 

inp? 


With  rospect  to  education,  should  the  Federal  Government: 

Consider  It  a  local  and  state  problem? 

Aid  school  construction? . ....... ..... ..... . .. 

Help  |»y  tcaclKTs'  salaries? 

La.«t  .session,  Conpn-.ss  approved  flood  control  projects  in  both  Lansing  and  Flint,  but  provided 
no  funds.    Considerlnp  Inidfret  problems,  should  we  ask  funds  for: 

Flint  River  (t*)st  tm  million)? 

UrarKl  River  (cost  $13  million)? L ......_-........- 

Regarding  farm  price  supports,  stUMild  tbey  be: 

Perttnt 

Increased . ............. . . .... 4 

Decreased ... .... . 0 

I/'ft  unchanged............ ......... ................................. ......  1« 

No  comment ..... ... ...... . ............. 18 


Percent 
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No 
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21 
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84 

8 
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91 

3 
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12 
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12 

33 
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10 

S3 

26 

12 

18 

48 

84 

83 

86 

32 

83 
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11 
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34 

12 

43 

42 
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17 

36 
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28 
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45 

34 
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Retalts  of  22d  CongrestioBal  District  of 
OUo  OpuuoB  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  23. 1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  my  third  annual  opinion  poll, 
which  was  recently  sent  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  22d  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  have  Just  been  tabulated.  Replies 
to  this  questionnaire  were  received  from 
17,000  families  which  comprise  a  well- 


balanced  cross  section  of  the  various  eco- 
nomic, racial,  political  and  religious 
groupings  of  the  22d  Congressional  Di3« 
trict  of  Ohio.  Since  this  district  repre- 
sents a  sizable  portion  of  the  Oreater 
Cleveland  area,  I  believe  the  results  of 
this  poll  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress in  revealing  public  opinion  on  cer- 
tain issues  in  one  of  our  large  metropol- 
itan areas. 

The  fine  response  received  from  my 
constituents  is  deeply  appreciated.  The 
many  detailed  explanations  and  helpful 
suggestions  received  are  very  reassuring, 
and  indicate  the  serious  thought  being 
given  by  my  constituents  to  some  of  the 
vital  domestic  and  foreign  issues  of  our 
Government.  The  results  of  this  poll 
follow: 


1.  Do  you  favor  a  relaxation  of  the  trade  Imrriers  iin|)o9cd  by  the  I'nited  States  against  Soviet 

UnlonT 

3.  Would  you  favor  diplomatii'  recopnition  by  the  United  States  of  Communist  China? 

3.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  our  mutual  security  (foreign  aid)  procram  at  approximately 

the  same  cost  as  the  pB-st  several  years? ....... 

4.  Do  you  favor  Rifts  of  jurplus  farm  commodities  to  un<lerdeveloped  countries? 

5.  Would  you  fnvor  price,  wage,  and  rent  controls  if  our  economy  is  faced  with  a  period  of 

accelernted  inflation? _._ ... 

8.  Do  you  favor  Federal  profranis   yuch  as  the  proposed  community  s»Tvic«'s  loFUtlntion  to 
provide  lonj-term,  low-interest-rate.  Federal  loans  for  local  public  works  project.'? 

7.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  provide  lower  downpayuients,  and  smaller  monthly  |)ayroenls 

through  larger  and  lonjser  mortRaises  on  FH  A  iasurcil  homj-s? 

8.  Would  you  favor  larger  Federal  participation  in  local  slum  clearance  and  url>an  renewal 

projects?. ._ 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  needy  Rtatea  for  school  const  met  ion?.  ................. 

10.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  nee<iy  States  for  lncren.se<l  teachiT  pay? 

11.  Do  you  believe  Fe<leral  aid  to  education  will  n-sult  In  Federal  control  of  education? 

12.  Do  you  favor  contlnue<l  Federal  aid  to  local  airiwrts? , 

IS.  At  present  a  person  drawing  social  .security  benefits  Ls  prolilhite<l  from  earning  in  exee«s  of 

$1,200  yearly.     I>o  you  b««lleve  thLs  limitation  should  be  ri'nioved?      

14.  Do  you  fnvor  a  Feder-.il  program  to  provide  haspital  and  sorKlral  cure  for  six-iul  security  bene- 

ficiaries by  incrensinR  the  waKc  bus«'  for  social  security  taxes  t<>  $«,CKX)? 

15.  Would  you  favor  exteiisinn  of  coverage,  and  an  increiL>se  in  the  $1  |ier  hour  minimum  wage 

law?  

16.  Would  you  favor  legislation  during  the  present  session  of  the  Congress  to  grant  .'rtatebood  to 

ilawaur 
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-No 

No 
opin- 
ion 

63.5 
68.1 

11.0 
».l 

43.0 
70. » 

4.^7 
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11.3 
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31.7 
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41.0 
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27.1 

10.6 
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Our  Mammoth  Foreign- Aid  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23, 1959 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  information 
concerning  our  foreign-aid  program: 

March  23.  1959. 

Mt  Dcas  Colleagues:  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  feel  that  it  Is  my  duty  to 
place  In  the  hands  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  as  much  official  Information  as 
possible  on  our  mammoth  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram. 

On  Tuesday,  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
Include  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  additional  funds  for  the  development 
loan  program  for  which  there  Is  no  real 
need.  The  reaction  of  high  public  officials. 
Including  some  1960  presidential  candidates, 
to  the  committee's  action  in  disallowing  the 
stipplemental  request  would  indicate  that 
It  was  an  act  akin  to  another  Pearl  Harbor, 
Now,  let  us  go  to  the  record  for  facts  and 
not  be  persuaded  by  oratory  and  last-mlnuta 
departmental  revUlons  Intended  to  sway  the 
Members. 

The  attached  reproduced  letter  gives  you 
fiictual    infocmatlon    on    the   Development 


Loan  Fund  and  the  figures  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  last  accounting  period, 
February  28,  1959.  Also  it  shows  the  total 
amount  of  MSA  funds  unexpended  as  of 
December  31,  1958. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  amount  of 
foreign  aid  funds  available  in  all  categories 
on  July  1,  1958,  the  first  day  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  I  quote  verbatim  from  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  Oflice  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress:  "Thus, 
the  carryover  funds  of  9.5  billions,  plus  new 
funds  of  6.1  billions,  provided  an  estimated 
availability  of  15.6  billions  for  foreign  aid 
during  fiscal  year  1959." 

Item  1  In  the  attached  letter  shows  only 
MSA  unexpended  funds  for  foreign  aid  as 
of  December  31,  1958.  It  does  not  Include 
other  categories  such  as  Public  Law  480  and 
overseas  military  construction,  etc. 

Expenditures  for  the  foreign  aid  program 
in  the  postwar  period  through  June  30. 
1958,  amounted  to  971,551.940,000.  Now,  add 
the  available  as  mentioned  in  the  above  par- 
agraph for  the  total  foreign  aid  funds  ex- 
pended and  available. 

Do  you  not  agree  that  the  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram should  be  operated  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  not  on  the  basis  of  bureaucratic 
demand  or  political  expediency?  We  are  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  tTS  billion  annual 
business  (the  U.S.  Oovernment),  represent- 
ing 175  million  stockholders.  Should  we  not 
take  into  account  that  in  this  day  of  great 
prosperity,  to  soma  extent  political  expedU 
•noy  and  bureaucratic  demands  for  exoM- 
■Ive  spending  prompt  our  action?  Is  it  not 
true   that  during  this  flsoal  yMir  w«  will 


spend  $13  billion  more  than  revenues  col- 
lected, or,  as  we  would  say  In  private  bual- 
neM.  more  than  the  net  profits? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  B.  PaaascAir. 
Member  of  Congreta. 


Th«  U.S.  Defenie  Policy— Wbero  Do  Wt 
Go  From  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  the  transcript  of 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  In  which 
Congressmen  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Leslie  C.  Arends,  of 
Illinois,  participated,  which  deals  with  a 
very  vital  subject,  "The  U.S.  Defense 
Policy." 

TmANScxiFT  or  Amesican  Fobum  or  the  An. 

Wn-H  Concressma;-  John   W.  McCobmack 

AND  Congressman  Leslie  C.  Abends,  Sub- 
ject:   The    U.S.    DErENSx    Pouct — Whzke 

Do  Wx  Go  Prom  Here? 

The  Announcer.  The  American  Forum  of 
the  Air,  produced  by  the  Westlnghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.  In  association  with  Theo- 
dore Oranik. 

Tonights'  guests  are  Congressman  John  W. 
McCormack,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Leslie  C.  Arends.  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  will  discuss  "The  U.S.  Defense 
Policy — Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?" 

Our  guests  tonight  are  two  of  the  most 
experienced  and  respected  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  McCormack  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  leader  and  has  been  In  Con- 
gress since  1928.  He  serves  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Space  Committees. 

Congressman  Arenm  Is  the  Republican 
minority  whip  in  the  House  and  has  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  26  years.  He  serves 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  McCormack  and  Mr.  Arends  are  here 
tonight  to  discuss  one  of  the  major  argu- 
ments of  the  86th  Congress.  "Is  our  defense 
program  adequate?" 

Mr.  Sntdex.  Gentlemen,  everyone  in  Wash- 
ington seems  to  have  taken  sides  on  the 
running  argument  on  our  defense  program. 

Congressman  Arends,  as  a  veteran  Republi- 
can Congressman,  how  do  you  feel  about 
our  defense  program?     Is  it  adequate? 

Mr.  Arxnds.  I  shall  base  my  answer  on  my 
experience  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  many 
years. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  beginning 
in  January,  our  committee  set  up  hearings 
as  to  our  military  posture,  our  present-day 
defense  forces. 

We  started  by  having  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  various  chiefs  of  staff  of  the 
respective  services  who  both  on  and  off  the 
record  gave  us  a  very  factual  and  informa- 
tive outlay  of  what  our  military  posture  is 
at  the  present  time. 

Frankly,  let  me  say  that  I  was  reassured 
as  to  our  capabilities  in  strength,  that  I  feel 
today  that  we  have  the  necessary  military 
posture  to  carry  out  any  assignment  that 
may  come  to  us  for  one  reason  or  anothar. 

In  other  words,  putting  it  this  way,  I 
think  we  have  the  oapabllttlM  to  combat  any 
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such  thing  as  a  brush  war,  or  we  have  the 
retaliatory  forces  necessary  to  oombat  an 
all-out  war. 

In  other  words,  putting  It  In  one  Mntence. 
I  think  that  we  are  ready  and  able  to  meet 
any  contingency  that  might  arise  at  this 
particular  moment. 

Mr.  Sntdex.  Congressman  McCoxmack,  I 
won't  aak  you  to  agree  with  Congressman 
AxxNoa.  I  will  aak  you  on  what  points  do 
you  disagree  with  him 

Mr.  McCoBMACx.  I  am  not  In  sharp  dis- 
agreement with  Congressman  Arends  as  of 
today,  but  there  are  some  sharp  differentiat- 
ing conslderaUons  that  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

When  you  ask  is  our  defense  adequate.  It 
is  a  relative  term.  Adequate  in  relation  to 
whom?  Uttle  Uberia?  Oh.  it  Is  too  ade- 
quate. 

We  don't  have  It  too  strong  In  relation  to 
Britain  because  we  have  no  fear  from  Britain 
or  France  or  any  other  country.  Our  mili- 
tary strength  coiUd  be  sharply  reduced  if 
It  was  relative  to  countries  like  that,  but 
national  defense  is  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  everyone  knows  and  the  question  Is 
is  it  adequate  In  connection  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Now,  I  am  one  of  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  one  of  those  Americans,  whether 
one  agrees  with  me  or  not.  it  Is  my  sound 
Judgment,  and  it  Is  consistent  with  my  con- 
science that  I.  in  the  world  of  today,  believe 
the  only  thing  the  CommunisU  respect  Is 
what  they  fear. 

That  Is  military  power  and  strength 
greater  than  they  poesess  themselves. 

If  I  am  going  to  err,  I  would  rather  err  on 
the  side  of  strength  than  on  the  side  of 
Judgment. 

Now.  my  friend  from  IlUnols  has  said  we 
are  adequate  for  brush  wars.  Well,  the 
President  ruled  that  out  In  his  press  con- 
ference the  other  day  He  said,  "We  are 
not  going  to  have  any  grotmd  affairs." 

Brtish  war  means  essentially  foot  soldiers, 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  in  cooperation 
with  the  Army.  It  Is  therefore  the  objec- 
tive analysis  of  what  the  President  has  In 
mind  Is,  we  are  not  going  to  commit  our- 
selves against  large  masses  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  either  In  Europe  where  they  have 
unlimited  reserve  strength  from  a  military 
angle,  or  In  Asia,  so  far  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sntoeb.  Are  you  questioning  the 
President's  military  leadership? 

Mr.  McCobmack.  I  am  Just  commenting. 
Tou  asked  me  the  question.  Is  our  defense 
adequate?  And  therefore,  it  means  that 
we  are  going  Into  an  all-out  nuclear  war 
from  our  angle.  That  Is  our  policy  now. 
Now.  the  question  Is.  are  we  adequate? 
Well,  it  Is  known  v^re  are  behind  the 
SovleU  so  far  as  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic mlssUe  Is  concerned.  I  think  with 
time  we  can  catch  up  and  go  ahead  of  them, 
but  as  of  today  we  are  t>ehlnd  them. 

Furthermore,  we  find  otir  Army  being  re- 
duced from  900.000  to  870,000.  I  honestly 
question  that.  If  not  from  a  military  angle, 
from  a  psychological  angle,  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  Congressman  Abends,  how  do 
you  feel  about  the  reduction  in  forces? 

Mr.  Abends.  Let  me  cover  a  couple  of 
points  my  good  friend.  Congressman  McCor- 
mack, has  made. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  I  have  only  started,  of 
course,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  AaxNos.  I  think  what  you  aay  in  part 
is  true,  but  I  do  think  there  Is  still  a  possi- 
bility of  some  brush  wars  like  we  have  had 
in  the  ]>aat  and  which  we  are  capable  to 
cope  with  almost  immediately. 

I  think  the  thing  we  overlook  in  this  que*- 
tlon  of  whether  we  have  sufficient  mlaalles 
of  one  kind  or  another— and  It  la  true  that 
we  poMlbly  art  behind  to  a  small  caruin 
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degree  In  the  ICBM's— the  fact  remains  that 
In  the  matter  of  defense  as  far  as  the  United 
States  of  America  particularly  is  concerned. 
It  Is  a  question  of  balance. 

In  other  words,  a  balanced  offense  neces- 
sary at  a  particular  time. 

Now.  m  looking  at  both  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  we 
have  that  type  balance  In  this  country  to- 
day which  is  so  vital,  I  think,  to  prosecuting 
anything  that  might  happen  in  the  way  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of,  let's  say  Russia, 
and  therefore  I  think  the  need  for  being 
comparable  in  every  respect  to  them  Is  not 
as  great  as  It  might  be  In  their  Instance,  and 
so  with  this  balance  defense,  I  think  we 
are  able  to  cope  with  this  situation  and  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  It. 

Looking  at  these  charts  and  the  Informa- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  us,  as  I  say,  both 
on  and  off  the  record,  I  can  visualize  the 
picture  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  see  It  as 
to  their  capabilities  and  really  I  must  re- 
peat, I  feel  better  about  It  than  I  did  prior 
to  the  time  we  had  these  hearings. 

»4r.  McCormack.  Well,  of  course,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  not  happy.  You 
know  that,  because  they  have  all  made  res- 
ervations, every  one  of  them  now.  They 
agree  to  the  budget  figures  with  reserva- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  they  said.  "We  have  to 
agree  to  It.  but  we  are  making  the  record 
as  to  what  we  ought  to  have." 

They  are  not  satisfied,  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois,  and  you  know  It.  Let's  give 
the  public  the  truth  now  becatise  the  Amer- 
ican people  ought  to  have  the  InformaUon. 
Mr.  Abends.  As  many  years  as  I  have  been 
on  that  committee,  never  yet  once  have  I 
heard  any  one  of  the  chiefs  of  any  single 
service  say  they  had  enough.  That  Is  true. 
But  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  through  the  respective  chiefs,  has  said 
that  they  covUd  and  would  do  the  Job  neces- 
sary under  the  provisions  In  this  budget. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  That  Is  a  different 
proposition.  As  good  soldiers  and  good  ofB- 
cers,  they  would  say  that  if  they  are  ordered 
to  do  a  certain  thing  they  will  do  the  best 
they  can.  But  they  are  not  satisfied  with  it. 
Now.  the  question  was  asked.  Are  you  sat- 
isfied with  the  reduction  In  the  Army  from 
900,000  to  870.000?— by  our  friend  and  I 
haven't  heard  you  answer  that  yet. 

Mr.  Abends.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  Just 
as  quick  as  I  can  get  the  time. 

I  thought  the  President  handled  that  very 
well  the  other  day  In  his  press  conference, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  have  him  state  as  he 
did.  for  the  American  people  to  learn  and  to 
understand  what  his  position  was;  namely, 
that  It  Is  wholly  Impossible  for  us  to  fight 
a  ground  war  in  Russia. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  going  to  ac- 
cept the  type  war  that  Russia  might  want 
us  to  fight. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  So  you  agree  with  my 
InterpretaUon  that  the  only  thing  left  is 
a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Abends.  Let  me  complete  If  you  will. 
In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  fight  the 
kind  of  war  necessary  to  win  a  war  If  It 
comes  about. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  I  am  in  accord  with  that. 
Mr.  Abends.  Let's  finish  the  other  question 
first. 

The  reduction  of  the  Army  from  900,000  to 
870,000.  a  matter  of  30.000  people;  In  the 
Marine  Corps  a  matter  of  30  or  35  thousand 
which  the  reduction  may  be,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  other  day,  how  could  you  par- 
ticularly use  those  people  at  this  moment? 
How  are  we  going  to  get  them  over  there? 
What  could  they  do? 

If  we  are  not  going  to  fight  a  ground  war, 
and  these  people  are  mainly  ground  soldiers, 
then  what  good  are  they  at  thU  particular 
time? 


Now.  I  am  not  averse  to  building  up  the 
kind  of  defense  we  need  In  this  country;  In 
fact  all  of  us  do.  We  are  all  loyal,  patriotic 
American  citizens  and  we  want  to  appropri- 
ate every  dollar  we  need  In  thU  country  to 
do  the  Job.  It  Is  a  matter  of  difference  of 
opinion.  And  the  other  angle  of  It  is,  I  cer- 
tainly have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
President  because  of  hU  background,  his 
ability— I  don't  think  he  knows  as  much 
about  polities  maybe  as  I  do,  but  I  certainly 
do  not  know  as  much  about  the  business  of 
being  a  military  man  as  he  does  with  40  years 
background  and  experience,  and  I  think  he  Is 
trying  to  do  the  kind  of  a  Job  that  needs  to 
be  done  in  view  of  the  world  conditions  as 
we  see  them  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Sntder.  There  are  many  Congressmen 
questioning  the  President's  military  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  There  are  more  than 
Democratic  Congressmen,  too. 

You  rely  on  the  President  and.  of  course. 
I  agree  that  the  President  Is  a  great  mili- 
tary man,  but  General  Taylor  Is  a  great  mili- 
tary man.  He  Is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  He  says  the  Army  ought  to  have 
926.000  officers  and  men. 

General  McC.  Pate  Is  a  great  man,  the  com- 
mandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  He  says  the 
Marine  Corps  ought  to  have  200,000  officers 
and  men. 

Do  you  throw  their  views  out  the  window, 
my  friend? 

Mr.  Abends.  Not  entirely,  no.  And  they 
sit  around  the  table  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  they  reach 
a  final  agreement  as  much  as  we  do  up  here 
on  the  hill.  Many  times  we  pass  pieces  of 
legislation  which  we  think  are  inadequate 
as  far  as  the  House  is  concerned:  the  Senate 
does  likewise,  and  eventuaUy  around  the 
table  we  reach  a  conclusion  and  a  determina- 
tion is  made  that  although  we  do  not  get  all 
we  want  yet  this  wlU  suffice  and  do  the 
Job.  and  therefore  we  proceed  and.  as  a 
rule.  If  It  needs  correction,  later  on  It  Is 
corrected,  the  legislation. 

So.  I  think  what  we  are  doing  today  In 
view  of  the  whole  world  situation.  In  view 
of  the  situation  we  are  In,  as  far  as  dollars 
and  cents  are  concerned  in  this  country, 
that  we  are  on  good  sound  ground  and  we 
are  moving  right  ahead. 

Mr.  McCormack.  In  other  words,  you  are 
telling  the  American  people  that  you  are 
happy  and  you  are  pleased  and  you  are  con- 
tented, and  they  Just  simply  sit  back  In 
their  seats  and  say,  "Don't  worry,  my  friend, 
my  fellow  Americans,  everything  Is  all 
right." 

Mr.  Arends.  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  Suppose  President  Eisen- 
hower is  wrong,  my  friend.  When  you  rely 
on  the  Judgment  of  one  man  wholly.  I  un- 
derstand a  man  making  a  decision,  but  we 
now  know  that  every  Chief  of  Staff  doesn't 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Abends.  Without  being  too  political, 
let  me  say  this,  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  There  are  no  politics  in 
this. 

Mr.  Abends.  If  we  are  going  to  question 
the  President  of  the  United  States'  capacity 
to  make  a  determination  on  what  is  good 
militarily,  certainly  the  individuals  who  may 
be  candidates  for  the  presidency  or  for  pub- 
lic office,  I  would  have  the  right  to  question 
them  first. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  WeU.  you  are  the  only 
one  who  Is  throwing  poUtlcs  Into  this  dis- 
cussion at  this  time. 

Mr.  Abends.  No.  I  don't  mean  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  I  said  the  President  has 
to  make  a  decision  but  there  are  the  views  of 
the  others  and  you  and  I  have  got  to  con- 
sider all  views. 

Now,  you  talk  about  a  balanced  defense. 
There  U  a  very  nice,  beautiful  phrase.  It 
Is   pretty    much    like    when    I    read    some 
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•p«eohei  mftde  to  the  effect  that  "overaU  we 
are  military  etrong"  but  the  word  "overall" 
la  a  word  moat  of  ua  overlook  and  whloh 
Intereata  me. 

Our  balanced  etrength  can  dUappaar  over- 
night In  connection  with  the  SoTltt  Union 
If  they  perfect  the  Intercontinental  balllatlo 
mUslle.  lU  reentry  and  hitting  the  target^ 
and  they  are  ahead  of  us,  you  know  that — 
before  we  do  and  U  at  the  aama  tlma  thty 
have  a  defense  against  our  Intercontinental 
bombers,  and  you  know  they  are  trying  to 
prepare  one.  then  we  are  In  the  defenseleas 
poaltlon  and  they  wont  let  ua  catch  up  and 
we  can  ncvar  let  ourselves  get  In  that  poal- 
tlon. 

Mr.  AmBNDs.  Let  me  say  that  your  state- 
ment right  now  wholly  disagrees  with  hat 
haa  been  said  by  some  of  the  Members  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  le  to 
our  capabUltlea  'n  the  way  of  defense. 

That  goes  to  our  standpoint  of  poeltlon  of 
strength  throughout  the  whole  wide  world. 
Our  Air  Force,  our  alertness  of  the  Air 
Force  wherever  It  may  be;  our  flattops, 
wherever  they  may  be;  our  submarines, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  which  we  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  happen  to  know 
about  at  this  particular  time,  this  vhole 
program  of  being  ready  to  do  what  has  to  be 
done,  let  me  say  that  what  you  have  Just 
said,  Mr.  McCobmack.  In  my  humble  opinion. 
Is  a  contrary  opinion  to  what  these  people 
have  told  us  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  McCoKMACx.  Well  now,  Mr.  Aanros, 
you  are  Just  telling  the  people  that  I  am 
wrong. 

Mr.  AazNOS.  No. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  Well,  you  are  Just  seri- 
ously mlataken  because  I  have  asked  Oeneral 
White,  I  have  asked  everyone  who  appeared 
before  the  Science  Committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  You  were  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  last  year,  and  we  are  a  rather  Im- 
portant committee — the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  you  know,  hasn't  got  the  om- 
nipotence of  brains  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  military  matters. 

Mr.  AaENDS.  No. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  Some  of  us  have  a  little 
commonsense  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
has  pretty  much  the  same  availability  for 
executive  session  and  public  session  testi- 
mony as  your  committee,  and  I  have  asked 
everyone  the  question,  assuming — they  ad- 
mit that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  today  In  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles. 

They  don't  know  how  far  they  have  gone 
In  connection  with  defense  against  our 
bombers  because  our  Central  Intelligence 
hasn't  ascertained  that  yet.  They  admit 
they  are  trying  to  perfect  a  defense. 

Then  I  say,  "Well,  suppose  they  perfect 
their  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  before 
we  do?  And  they  perfect  a  defense  against 
our  bombers,  and  we  lose  our  retaliatory 
power.    Where  are  we?" 

And  they  all  admit  we  are  In  bad  condition. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
can  never  afford  in  America  to  lose  a 
retaliatory  power. 

Mr.  Arends.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  The  ability  to  hit  back. 

Mr.  Arends.  That  is  right,  and  at  this 
moment  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to.  I 
Just  don't  think  we  are  going  to. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  I  hope  so  and  I  agree.  I 
agree  with  jrou  that  we  have  the  men.  we 
have  the  men  and  women,  we  have  the  brains, 
we  have  the  facility  in  America,  the  facili- 
ties. What  we  need  is  coordinated  leader- 
ship.   We  are  talking  as  of  today. 

Now,  we  Just  have  to  b«  practical.  Now. 
you  are  talking  about  tomorrow  and  that  Is  a 
different  proposition. 

Mr.  SNTOca.  Gentlemen,  I  dont  think  there 
is  any  question  now  where  each  of  you  stand 
on  this  defense  argunMnt.    Let's  move  on. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  Well,  I  know  that  my 
friend  la  one  of  the  most  powerful  national 
defense  men  In  the  Congress.     I  think  he 


knows  Z  am.  And  might  Z  flva  thii  mMMffa 
to  the  Amarlcan  people  u  tha  DamooraUo 
laadar:  Our  country  la  in  vary  fortunate  con- 
dition because  whatever  dlfferenoee  of  opin- 
ion there  might  be  between  the  Demoorate 
and  the  Republicans,  the  difference  la  not  od 
the  side  of  weakneas  where  we  Democrata  are 
advocating  weaker  defense. 

We  are  advocating  greater  defense.  80  I 
think  our  country  la  in  a  very  fortunate  poal- 
tlon because  we  Democrata  agree  with  the 
Prealdent,  only  we  say  a  little  more,  plus. 

Mr.  SMTDsa.  I  think  that  Is  an  ezoeUent  and 
reassuring  point. 

Mr.  AasNDS.  Z  think  I  should  Interject  here 
that  that  goea  for  the  Republicans  as  well 
as  for  the  Democrata  because  we  are  all 
motivated  by  the  name  thing  necesaarlly: 
"Be  prepared  to  do  what  has  to  be  done. 
Pray  Ood  nothing  happeiu." 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  I  thoroughly  subscribe  to 
that. 

Mr.  Sntobs.  Zt  Is  nice  that  you  agree  with 
each  other.  Liet's  move  on  to  a  topic  upon 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  disagree  again. 
Labor  legislation. 

Are  you  in  favor.  Congreaaman  McCobmack, 
of  the  Kennedy-Lrvin  labor  bill  and  do  you 
think  it  will  get  through  the  House  thU 
session? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Why.  yes.  Of  course, 
there  are  two  bills  there  and  they  are  sepa- 
rated. It  Is  a  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  one  bill  or  two  bills.  That  la 
really  the  basic  question. 

I  think  the  other  questions  involved  could 
be  quickly  Ironed  out  by  reasonable  Membera 
In  both  branches  and  I  think  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  welfare  funds  Is  of  such  para- 
mount Importance  that  It  might  be  wise  to 
put  through  two  bills,  to  put  that  one 
through  first,  because  If  you  combine  them 
all  together,  you  are  going  to  get  into  a  lot 
of  difficulties  and  it  might  end  up  with  road 
blocks  being  thrown  in  the  way  to  the  point 
where  nothing  might  come  through.  So  I 
think  Senator  Kennedt's  approach  to  two 
bill  is  probably  the  best. 

Mr.  Sntdes.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
Kennedy-Irvin   bill.  Congressman  AaxNos. 

Mr.  AaxMDs.  It  la  always  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  the  Senate  may  do.  Last  year  the 
Senate  passed  the  Kennedy  bill  by  88  to  1  and 
It  came  to  the  House  and  nothing  was  done. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Oh,  yes;  something  was 
done.     We  had  a  vote. 

Mr.  Arends.  We  failed  to  pass  it  under 
suspension. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  I  voted  for  suspension. 

Mr.  Abends.  And  I  voted  against  it  be- 
cause it  did  not  Incorporate  all  the  things 
I  felt  were  necessary  to  do  the  kind  of  Job 
the  American  people  expected  to  be  done. 
Due  to  the  revelations  before  the  McClellan 
Committee,  but  over  in  the  Senate  this  time 
I  think  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  as  we 
read  the  press  that  they  are  trying  to  do  a 
better  Job  this  time  In  perfecting  the  bill 
and  Incorporating  therein  certain  amend- 
ments which  are  necessary  If.  I  repeat,  a 
good  comprehensive  bill  is  written. 

Over  In  the  House  at  this  time  I  wouldn't 
even  want  to  predict  what  our  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  is  going  to  do  and  what 
will  be  In  the  bill  if  they  report  a  bill,  so  I 
am  Just  going  to  have  to  bide  Ume  on  that 
and  see  what.  I  hope,  if  action  is  taken,  if 
final  conclusive  action  is  taken  in  the  Con- 
gress, that  we  write  the  kind  of  bill  that  will 
protect  not  only  the  workingman  himself  as 
to  his  rights,  but  also  the  public  and  Just 
make  a  good  fair  bill  out  of  It. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  I  think  that  is  as  fair  a 
statement  as  any  openminded  Member  could 
subscribe  to. 

Mr.  Sntdsb.  Gentlemen,  there  is  another 
issue  that  Is  concerning  the  American  peo- 
ple quite  a  bit  these  days.  It  doesn't  in- 
volve legislation.  It  la  this  whole  matter  of 
nepotism. 


There  has  been  so  much  publicity  lately 
about  this  subjeet.  What  meeaage  would 
you  have  for  the  American  people  in  view 
of  all  these  revelations  that  have  come  out? 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  How  much  time  Is  left 
on  this? 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  One  minute. 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  It  would  take  more  than 
a  minute  to  adequately  answer  that.  I  have 
no  heeltancy  in  saying  that  I  think  It  Is  per- 
fectly all  right  for  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
to  hire  his  son  or  dsughter  or  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  to  hire  his  son  or  daughter. 

If  Z  heard  they  refused  to  hire  them  be- 
cause they  are  a  son  or  daughter,  I  would 
say  they  are  no  good.  Z  think  It  is  all  right 
for  the  president  or  vice  president  of  a  cor- 
poration to  hire  a  ion  or  daughter,  and  Z 
think  It  Is  all  right  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  hire  a  son  or  daughter. 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  Congressman  Abends,  what  do 
you  have  to  say  on  that? 

Mr.  AxcNDs.  Z  somewhat  agree  with  Con- 
gressman McCobmack. 

If  these  people  are  hired  by  their  parents 
to  work  in  their  office  and  they  work  there, 
well  then,  that  Is  their  business. 

The  Announcer.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
John  McCobmack  and  Congressman  Laa 
Abends  for  being  our  guests  today  on  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or  NEW  JEaaET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23.  1959 

Mr.  WALI^AUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation's  Capital  will  be  the  scene  from 
April  1  to  3  of  a  biennial  meeting  of  an 
organization  that  is  outstanding  in  Its 
contribution  to  the  human  welfare.  I 
refer  to  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  America. 

This  is  a  growing  federation  of  almost 
300  family  counseling  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Hawaii, 
which  annually  serves  nearly  1  million 
people.  This  service  is  rendered  mainly 
through  case  work  help  for  marital,  par- 
ent-child, and  other  family-living  prob- 
lems. 

The  agencies  are  supported  larRely  by 
local  united  community  campaigns,  and 
this  is  but  another  reason  for  all  of  us 
to  take  an  active  and  Intense  interest  in 
our  local  fund-raising  campaigns  con- 
ducted yearly  by  United  Funds  and 
others  of  similar  goals. 

The  Family  Service  Association  of 
America  national  headquarters,  staffed 
as  it  Is  with  highly  trained  professional 
people,  provides  a  variety  of  central  serv- 
ices to  help  local  agencies  and  communi- 
ties develop  effective  family  service  pro- 
grams for  strong  family  life. 

If  you  have  been  privileged  to  observe 
the  conscientious  and  never-ending  ef- 
forts of  the  agencies  to  cope  with  the 
manifold  problems  of  our  complex  exist- 
ence, you  could  not  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  devotion  and  skill  of  those  who 
render  this  service. 

Additionally,  there  are  hundreds  and 
hxmdreds  of  citizens  who  serve  on  tjle 
boards  that  direct  the  agencies'  woyk. 
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without  compensation  other  than  a  re- 
ward for  contribution  to  better  living. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  few  words  will 
in  some  small  measure  emphasize  the 
very  greatneaa  of  the  Family  Service  Aa- 
socintion  of  America  and  will  point  out  to 
the  devoted  people  who  work  so  untir- 
ingly in  Its  behalf  that  those  of  us  who 
r re  In  the  Congress  appreciate  this  great 
effort  on  the  part  of  private  citizens. 

We  salute  the  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  wish  it  a  very  long 
and  successful  future  career. 
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Area  RedevelopmeDt :   Antidote  for 
Uacmplojment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
March  20,  I  was  privileged  to  appear 
before  a  Joint  conmilttee  on  State  de- 
velopment of  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Along  with  some  of  my  congressional 
colleagues  from  my  home  State,  I  was 
asked  to  present  my  views  on  area  re- 
development legislation  under  consid- 
eration by  this  Congress. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased 
to  do,  for  I  believe  strong  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation— legislation  with  sub- 
stance— is  needed  to  eradicate  jobless- 
ness and  to  help  remove  economic  waste. 

I  think  that  my  collea^es  in  Congress 
would  be  interested  In  my  comments  be- 
fore the  Connecticut  Assembly's  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  State  Develop- 
ment, and,  therefore  wi.sh  to  introduce 
my  statement  before  that  group  Into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

STATZMKIfT  or  CONCBESSIIAN  DONALD  J.  IrWIN. 

BKroBX  Joint  CoMMnrTEE  on  State  Devel- 
opment or  Connecticut  Oenebal  Assem- 

BLT,      OK      SENATB      JOINT      RESOLUTION      18, 

Mabch  20.  1959 

It  glvea  me  special  pleaavire  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee  to  present  my  views  on 
legislation  now  pending  before  Congress  re- 
lating to  redevelopment  and  the  alleviation 
of  unemployment  in  this  country  and  In 
Connecticut  and  my  dUtrlct  In  particular. 

As  the  congressional  Representative  from 
the  Fourth  District,  which  as  of  yesterday 
had  14.000  unemployed.  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
will  help  put  these  thousands  back  to  work. 

In  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut,  accord- 
ing to  the  March  19  figures  released  by  the 
employment  security  division  of  the  Con- 
necticut Labor  Department,  there  are  pres- 
ently 52.067  unemployed. 

My  district,  with  14.000  Jobless,  therefore. 
has  well  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed In  this  State. 

Obviously,  I  am  extremely  anxloiu  to  do 
whatever  I  can.  aa  their  Representative  in 
Congress,  to  put  this  vaat  number  of  Idle 
people  back  to  the  business  of  drawing  reg- 
ular pay  checks. 

Legislation  now  before  Congress  which  will 
stimulate  area  redevelopment  imquestlon- 
ably  will  contribute  matarially  and  effectively 
to  the  alleviation  of  such  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  aa  now  exists  In 
Fairfield  County. 


The  city  of  Bridgeport,  for  txample,  Mcond 
largest  In  this  great  Bute,  has  nearly  9,000 
Jobless  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work. 
Stamford.  Danbury,  and  Norwalk— other 
cities  in  my  district— have  approximately 
5.000  mora  of  the  unemployed  in  Palrfleld 
County. 

We  muat  do  somathlng  drastic  to  wipe  out 
such  situations  aa  this— and  I  repeat  that 
area  redevelopment  designed  to  eliminate 
economically  depressed  areas  should  go  far 
toward  achieving  that  goal. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  economy  at  a  high  level  Is 
vital  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation,  the 
State,  and.  of  course,  my  own  district. 

But  only  yesterday  I  heard  of  layoffs  In 
three  cities  In  my  dUtrlct.  A  transporUtlon 
equipment  manufacturer  in  Bridgeport  laid 
off  more  than  100  people.  There  were  30 
people  Idled  In  the  hat  Industry  In  Danbury. 
while  an  electrical  producu  firm  In  Norwalk 
furloughed  36  more. 

And  I  think  the  mere  fact  that  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In  Wash- 
ington Is  plowing  through  some  50  bills  call- 
ing for  area  redevelopment  programs 
throughout  the  country  Is  proof  positive  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  all  over  Amer- 
ica and  not  only  In  Connecticut. 

Before  leaving  Washington.  I  was  In- 
formed that  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Intends  to  conclude  its 
hearings  today  on  all  these  bills.  A  com- 
mittee report  will  be  forthcoming  within  a- 
few  days.  I  understand. 

What  win  emerge  from  committee,  tm- 
doubtedly.  will  be  a  compromise  bill  em- 
bracing, certainly,  many  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  2969  and  H.R.  3450.  which 
are  under  discussion  here  today. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  already  completed  action  on  area 
redevelopment  legislation  and  has  voted  9 
to  6  a  biU  authorizing  $389.5  million  for 
redevelopment  of  chronically  depressed  areas. 
This  is  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  pocket-vetoed  In  1958. 

I  flrmly  believe  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  which  win  emerge  from  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  (in  prob- 
ability a  compromised  version  of  HJl.  2969 
and  H.R.  3450.  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Bowles)  is  must  legislation  to  bring  re- 
newed industrial  vltollty  and  thus  full  em- 
ployment to  such  surplus  labor  areas  of 
Connecticut  as  Bridgeport.  Stamford.  Dan- 
bury. and  Norwalk.  where,  as  I  have  said, 
there  are  now  14.000  Jobless. 

Other  surplus  labor  areas  In  Connecti- 
cut— Bristol.  Danlelson.  Norwich,  Ansonla, 
Merlden.  New  Britain,  Torrington,  Thomp- 
sonvllle.  Waterbury.  Middletown.  Willlman- 
tlc,  and  New  Haven,  to  name  them — will,  of 
course,  similarly  benefit. 

Proponents  of  Federal  legislation  to  alle- 
viate unemployment  In  economically  de- 
pressed areas — and  I  am  such  a  proponent — 
argue  quite  logically,  I  think,  in  claiming 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear- 
cut  obligation  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing  power. 
This  obligation,  I  maintain.  Is  not  being 
fulfilled.  Is  not  being  met.  so  long  as  we 
have  critical  pockets  of  unemployment  In 
communities  such  as  Bridgeport  and  the 
other  Connecticut  communltiea  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  further  maintain  that  unemployment 
such  as  now  exists  In  Connecticut  generally 
and  In  my  district  specifically  is  a  threat 
to   the   stability  of  oiur   entire   economy. 

A  depressed  area — such  aa  the  one  In 
Bridgeport  right  now — la  much  like  the  pro- 
verbial acorn  which  grows  Into  a  big  oak 
tree.  The  local  depression,  unchecked  and 
unresolved,  also  can  grow  and  spread  to  siu- 
roundlng  communities,  since  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  resldenta  In  a  depressed  area  la 
cut  below  adequate  levels. 

Something  much  more  than  a  shot  In  the 
arm  is  needed  to  restore  employment  and  to 


encourage  tha  aatabllahmant  of  new  indus- 
try. 

The  passage  of  appropriate  legislation  by 
Congress  to  alleviate  unemployment  In  eco- 
nomically depreued  areas  will,  I  balleve,  pro- 
vide the  Industrial  stimulant  neoesaary  to 
revltallae  the  economic  health  of  such  cities 
as  Bridgeport  and  other  hard-hit  communi- 
ties of  thU  Bute  and  my  dUtrlct. 

My  asteemed  coUeague,  Sanator  PancoTT 
BuBH,  has  opposed  area  redevelopment  legU- 
latlon,  I  understand,  because  of  fears  that 
It  would  stimulate  the  highly  unethical 
practice  of  industrlol  pirating. 

H.R,  34e0  contains  an  antlplratlng  clause 
which.  If  retained  in  the  final  bill  brought 
to  the  floor,  should  eliminate  Sanator 
BuBR's  fears. 

In  section  e(a)  of  H.R.  S4S0  It  U  sUted 
specifically  that  "financial  assUUnce  shall 
not  be  extended  to  assist  esUblUhmenu  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another  when  such 
aasl^ance  will  result  in  substantial  detrl- 
meiM  to  the  area  of  original  locaUon  by 
Increasing  unemployment." 

In  simimary.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
belief  that  adequate  area  redevelopment  leg- 
islation is  required  In  the  national  Interest. 
The  restoration  of  economically  sick  areas 
is  essential  to  the  national  welfare.  Putting 
these  regions  back  on  their  feet  Is  an  urgent 
necessity.  The  Nation  and  Connecticut  need 
their  productive  capacities  to  fight  InfiaUon 
and  to  maintain  the  posture  of  economic 
strength  essential  to  our  survival  as  a  free 
country. 

I  maintain  that  we  must  not  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  outstrip  thU  Nation  in  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Consequently,  it  is  dangerous  folly  to  con- 
sign millions  of  Americans  to  unemploy- 
ment. Our  country  and  our  State  must  have 
their  fruitful  labors  and  appropriate  area 
redevelopment  legislation  will  go  far  toward 
putting  the  legions  of  Jobless  back  into  the 
Nation's  work  force. 

Joblessness  in  large  numbers  Is  costly.  It 
cuts  heavily  into  tax  revenues.  It  denies  to 
the  market  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
and  services.  It  accounts  for  large  outlays 
of  public  funds  for  unemplosrment  benefits 
and  direct  relief. 

And  vitally  necessary  as  these  programs 
may  be.  it  would  be  much  better  for  all  con- 
cerned If  the  Jobless  had  the  opportunity 
for  gainful  employment. 

We  need  strong  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation— legislation  with  substance — to  eradi- 
cate Joblessness  and  to  help  remove  economic 
waste. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  Inviting  me 
to  appear  before  this  committee  and  I  hope 
my  remarks  have  helped  you  understand  why 
I  feel  substantial  and  appropriate  area  re- 
development legislation  will  be  good  for  Con- 
necticut generally  and  revitalizing  for  my 
own  district  In  particular. 


Address  by  Hon.  Victor  L.  Anfaso  Before 
Space  Law  aad  Sociology  G>iiference, 
American  Rocket  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHusrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  extension  of  remarks  I  am  pleased 
to  Include  a  splendid  address  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Anfttso]  at  a  luncheon  held  on  March 
20. 1959,  by  the  Space  Law  and  Sociology 
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Conference  of  the  American  Rocket  So- 
ciety In  New  York  City.  The  subject 
that  my  distinguished  friend.  Mr. 
Anfuso.  discussed  Is  one  In  which  he  is 
well  versed.  There  is  no  more  serious 
Member  of  the  Congress  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  [Mr.  Anfuso  1, 
who.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  is  rendering 
outstanding  service  to  our  country: 

ASOaCU    IT    TMB    HONORABLB    VXCTOB    L.    Alt' 

rvmo.  March  20,   1000,   Befork  tkb  Spaoi 

Law     AMD     aOCZOLOOY     COMFSBBNCS.     AMBB- 

UUM    ROCIUT    SocncTT,     UMnVD    NATIOiri 

Flaia,  Niw  Tobx 

rtUow  Bstronauts,  It  flVM  m«  grtBt  pl«M> 
lira  to  BddrcM  jrou  on  thli  hlstorlo  oooMlon. 
This  Is  th«  tint  liMUnot,  X  b«Utv«,  of  forniBl 
pAftlotpBtlon  by  a  oonfrMclonal  oommlttM 
ia  •  mMtlnf  of  ths  Amtrloan  Rooktt  So« 
eltty.  This  p*rtnsnihip  of  ths  Amtrloan 
Bol«ntlflo  Bnd  induatrial  oommunltjr  on  th« 
on*  hand  And  (ovtrnm«nt  on  th«  othtr  U  b 
Bood  Bugury  for  th*  suoobm  of  our  •Sort* 
In  erMtlng  an  BdsquBt*  ipftec  profram  and 
darotlnf  its  fruits,  In  oonotrt  with  othtr 
nations,  to  ptaoeful  purpoMs  for  th«  btnsflt 
of  all  mankind, 

Th«r«  Is  no  nMd  to  rtpaat  In  this  com* 
panj  that  apaoa  dtvtiopmsnt  and  sxplora* 
tlon  arc  important  to  ths  p«aos  and  pros* 

(Mrltjr  of  tha  world.    M^ny  of  you,  no  doubt, 
wUtvt  as  I  do  that  thay  will  tnavltably  b«- 
cioma  a  Joint  Intarnattonal  antarprlaa. 

■paoa  fllfht  la  Inharantly  Intarnatlonal. 
Many  apaoa  aotlvltlaa  raqulra  tha  coopara* 
tlon  of  othar  nations  for  tachnlcal  raaions, 
•.(..  tha  uaa  of  tracking  or  talamaterlng 
Dqulpmant  or  gaographlcBlly  aultabla 
launching  altaa.  CoBts  which  ara  too  graat 
for  one  nation  can  be  shared  with  others. 
Human  and  other  resources  and  facilities 
can  ba  pooled  in  a  common  effort. 

Tou  are  already  familiar  with  tha  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  peace- 
ful use  of  space — for  example.  In  commu- 
nications, navigation,  and  weather  satellites. 
There  wUI  doubtless  b«  even  greater  savings 
and  benefits  than  anyone  can  now  foresee. 
Just  as  radioisotopes  resulting  from  the 
atonUc  energy  program  have  jrlelded  unex- 
pected economies  which  already  amount  to 
roughly  $500  million  a  year. 

The  peaceful  exploration  of  space  will  also 
make  possible  many  kinds  of  basic  Investi- 
gation— In  geophysics,  astrophysics,  astron- 
omy, and  other  fields  of  science.  For  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Hynek  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution recently  predicted  that  observa- 
tions In  outer  space  will  do  as  much  for 
astronomy  as  Galileo's  original  Invention  of 
the  telescope.  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
has  stated: 

"There  Is  no  question  whatever  that 
scientific  experiments  and  observations  con- 
ducted with  satellite  and  space  probes  will 
disclose  a  far-reaching  understanding  not 
only  of  outer  space  but  of  conditions  upon 
the  earth  Itself  which  will  progress  toward 
consequences  of  enormous  Importance  to 
mankind." 

Much  of  the  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the 
use  of  outer  space  will  be  lost,  or  at  least 
limited,  unless  space  development  and  ex- 
ploration are  carried  out  as  a  Joint  Interna- 
tional enterprise.  A  military  race  to  domi- 
nate outer  space  must  be  avoided.  It  will  be 
far  less  likely  If  the  use  of  space  for  peace- 
ful purposes  Is  International,  so  that  national 
rivalries  will  not  be  extended  to  science  or 
economics  nor  projected  Into  outer  space. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  the  prospect  that  within  a  matter  ot 
months  the  Soviet  Union  may  launch  a 
manned  satellite  and  will  represent  It  to 
world  opinion  as  a  great  military  achieve- 
ment.   I  am  not  making  any  prediction  out 


of  my  personal  knowledge,  nor  am  I  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  this  poaslblUty. 
Almost  a  year  ago  Dr.  Walter  Domberger,  of 
Peenemunde  fame,  stated  that  In  1  ^  years  a 
spaceship  could  be  built  that  would  carry 
a  man  around  the  globe.  In  Its  space  hand- 
book the  House  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration  predicted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  put  such  a  ve- 
hlcla  Into  orbit  soon.  In  another  report 
of  tha  same  comralttaa.  Dr.  Frederick  Dur- 
ant  expressed  hi*  ballaf  that  tha  U.8.8.R. 
would  sand  a  man  Into  orbital  flight  and  re- 
cover him  several  times  during  igso.  In  a 
raoant  speech,  Dr.  Hugh  Drydan,  tha  Deputy 
Director  of  tha  N.\8A,  rafarrad  to  tha  sama 
•vant,  whloh  ha  appaarad  to  regard  as  prob- 
ablt.  Barllar  thin  month  Dr.  Fred  Blngar 
said  tha  Sovlat  Union  may  put  two  man  into 
orbit  during  tha  middle  of  tha  year. 

In  vlaw  of  this  chorus  of  opinion  In  quail* 
flad  quarters,  thora  seama  to  ba  a  good 
chanca  that  tha  pradlctlon  may  ba  aoourata, 

Putting  ona  or  mora  man  Into  orbit  around 
tha  aarth  would  oertalnly  ba  an  admlrabla 
aohiavament  for  «hlch  Soviet  scientists  and 
tnglnaera  and  tha  brava  man  who  first  risk 
thair  llvaa  In  outtr  spaea  would  richly  da* 
itrva  eonnratulAt  ona.  At  tha  sama  tima, 
auoh  a  feat,  while  Involving  great  effort  and 
txpanaa  and  advanoad  technique,  would  not 
raqulra  any  graat  axtanalon  of  tha  ttata  of 
tha  art  nor  hava  any  dlraet  military  nppll- 
oatlon.  It  Is  tha  raaponslblllty  of  tha  AltB 
mambara,  I  suggaat,  and  of  othara  whoaa  ax- 
part  knowldga  and  axperlancad  Judgment  in 
aatronautloa  antlMa  their  opinions  to  ra* 
apaot,  to  help  prepare  tha  Amarlean  public 
for  thU  possibility  and  to  put  tha  matter  in 
propar  parapactlva.  I  recognlea  that  tha 
Government  shares  this  responsibility.  It 
also  behooves  \u  all  to  consider  appropriate 
means  of  preparing  world  opinion — which 
has  shown  Itself  to  ba  too  impressionable 
and  too  ready  to  ascribe  immediate  military 
significance  to  Soviet  astronautlcal  feats. 

As  an  American,  and  especially  as  an 
elected  official,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  foreseen 
with  approval  tlie  peaceful  International 
development  and  exploration  of  outer  space. 
As  long  ago  as  January  10,  1957,  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  Congress,  President 
Elsenhower  proponed  mutual  (I.e.,  Interna- 
tional) control  of  space  missiles  and  satel- 
lites. His  suggestion  was  Incorporated  In 
formal  disarmament  proposals  submitted  by 
the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  4 
days  later,  calling  for  the  dedication  of  outer 

space  exclusively  to  peaceful  and  scientific 
purposes  and  for  international  responsibility 
and  control  of  satellites  and  space  missiles. 
This  proposal  was  sanctioned  In  December 
of  1957  by  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. In  a  letter  d.ited  January  13,  1958.  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Council  of  Min- 
isters (at  that  time  Bulganln),  the  Presi- 
dent offered  to  agree  that  outer  space  be 
used  only  for  peaceful  purposes.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  332)  In  June  of 
1958  calling  on  all  nations  to  Join  In  the 
F>eaceful  exploration  of  outer  space.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  Itself 
expressly  authorlzns  the  Space  Administra- 
tion to  engage  in  a  program  of  international 
cooperation  in  peaceful  astronautlcal  activ- 
ities. 

More  recently,  as  you  know,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  voted 
favorably  on  a  U.8.  proposal  to  establish  a 
study  committee  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space.  The  opening  statement  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution  recognizes  the 
common  interest  of  mankind  in  outer  space 
and  proclaims  that  it  is  the  common  aim 
that  It  should  be  used  fco-  peaceful  purposes 
only. 

It  la  my  ttrm  belief  that  the  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  in  a  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive international  space  program. 


At  present  only  the  tTnlted  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  made  the  quantum  jump 
into  outer  space.  Soviet  cooperation  In  as- 
tronautics with  countries  of  the  Western 
World  has  been  thus  far  limited,  and  it  la 
my  opinion  that  division  in  blocs  ia  not  Jus- 
tified when  we  are  concerned  with  peaceful 
endeavors  destined  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  cooperated  In  the  IGY 
program  and  has  agreed  to  cooperate  in  ths 
Committee  on  Space  Research  (Cospar), 
asublished  In  October  19M  by  tha  Intarna- 
tlonal Council  of  Sclantlflo  Unions  (IC8U). 

We  must  continue  to  seek  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's cooperation  In  tha  paacaful  exploration 
of  outer  spaoa  for  tha  banaflt  of  all  man- 
kind. It  Is  our  hopa  that  thaIr  cooparatton 
will  ba  mora  axtanslva  In  tha  future  bacauaa 
of  thalr  Invaluabla  knowledge  and  aaparl- 
anca  In  this  flald.  To  give  up  hopa  at  thla 
tlma  of  reachinf  an  agraamant  with  such  an 
advanced  nation  In  tha  flald  of  aclance  and 
astronautics  la  to  admit  that  a  conflict  la 
Inevitable  and  that  there  is  no  hope  fur  tha 
world. 

Certainly,  tha  foregoing  declarations  of 
princlplaa  and  intent  by  Congress,  the  Prest* 
dant.  and  our  actions  of  tha  United  Nittlona 
manlfaat  tha  willingness  of  tha  United  BUtas 
to  Join  such  a  partnership.  I  balleva  that 
the  scientists,  anglnaara,  technicians,  Indus* 
trlallsu,  and  Industrial  workers  of  tha  antirs 
world  would  rather  put  thalr  Ingenuity  to 
work  for  an  abundant  world  than  ona  t9* 
duoad  to  shamblae  by  total  war. 

An  lllumlnatinf  aiampla  Is  tha  nuelaar 
burst  In  outer  spaoa  announced  yesterday. 
The  American  people  would  doubtless  prefer 
to  share  tha  planning  of  such  axparlmenta— 
and  tha  burden  of  their  execution— with 
other  nations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  announcement  of  this  great  achieve* 
ment,  and  the  Indication  that  iU  resulU  will 
be  released  in  accordance  with  the  lOT 
Agreement,  confirms  again  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  as  a  part- 
ner in  utilizing  the  limitless  possibilities  of 
outer  space. 

It  Is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  work  In 
astronautics  Is  already  underway  in  many 
countries  of  the  free  world.  In  general, 
however,  high  costs  have  deterred  both  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry.  Many  foreign  acten- 
tlsts  and  engineers  looking  for  an  outlet 
for  their  creative  abilities  and  energies  are 
hampered  by  lack  of  equipment,  facilities 
and  financial  support,  and  are  frustrated  by 
lack  of  Government  encouragement. 

The  situation  Is  ripe  for  an  Internationally 
coordinated  astronautics  program.  Initially, 
specific  astronautlcal  projects  could  be  con- 
ducted as  Joint  ventures  utilizing  the  spe- 
cialties of  other  countries  in  scientific  talent 
or  other  facilities.  Plans  should  soon  be 
made  for  exchanges  of  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  technical  personnel  among  all 
countries  willing  to  cooperate  In  a  common 
space  effort.  American  training  facilities  In 
the  space  sciences  should  provide  Increasing 
opportunities  for  talented  foreign  students. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  measures  I 
have  described  would  be  no  more  than  first 
steps.  They  can  and  should  be  taken  now 
within  the  authority  granted  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  to  engage 
In  a  program  of  International  cooperation. 

Beyond  such  immediate  steps  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  a  common  space  effort  among 
free  world  governments,  as  well  as  among 
individual  scientists  and  scientific  societies. 
Sooner  or  later  there  must  be  an  Interna- 
tional organization  for  space  development 
and  exploration,  open  to  all  the  world's 
scientists  as  working  participants.  I  should 
think  that  an  organization  of  this  kind 
might  develop  under  the  United  Nations, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  recommendations  to 
be  made  by  the  study  committee  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  the  fall  of  this  year.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
bloc  countries  will  cooperate  In  this  great 
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humanitarian  effort.  MeanwhUe.  the  free 
world  should  take  the  Initiative  and  set  an 
example  In  demonstrating  the  feasibility  and 
frulU  of  internatlooal  sfiace  cooperation^ 
which  wm  bring  greater  and  greater  benefits 
with  every  passing  y»ar  to  everyocia  on 
«arth. 


H.R.  58M,  •  BUI  To  Clarify  umi 
Strcofthen  tli«  Escape  CUqsc  in  IIm 
Trad*  Afreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or   rBMNBTLVATIU 

TH  THI  M0U8I  OF  RIPRISCKTATIVES 
Monday.  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pentisylvanla.  Mr, 
Speaker,  last  week  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
HJ%.  6894.  which  wUJ  clarify  gnd 
strenftthen  the  escape  clause  in  the  Trade 
Agreement*  Act.  Considerable  litigation, 
uncertainty,  and  hardship  have  resulted 
and  may  continue  to  result  from  various 
attemptd  to  Interpret  the  language  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Exteivsion  Act  of 
19S1  with  the  many  amendments  that 
have  been  added  since  th.»t  time. 

My  proposal  will,  if  enacted,  make  un- 
necessary costly  and  time-consuming 
reviews  by  the  courts.  It  will  clarify  the 
escape  clause  and  will  i-emove  serious 
legal  clouds  from  the  uctlons  of  the 
President  with  regard  to  past  escape 
clause  cases. 

My  bill  in  the  nature  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
designed  to  do  two  thing£ : 

(a)  Permit  the  President,  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  to  reject  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  to  put 
them  Into  effect  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
to  take  other  action  nimed  at  the 
remedying  of  the  injury  found  to  exist. 

(b)  Permit  the  establishment  of  a  firm 
date  for  the  termination  of  escape  clause 
cases  so  the  Tariff  CommL-ision  could  en- 
tertain a  new  application.  Under  this 
amendment  the  Congress  would  be  able 
to  participate  in  escap>e  clause  decisions 
pursuant  to  the  amendment  in  the  1958 
extension  legislation  which  gave  to  the 
Congress  authority  to  apply  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommendat;  ons  if  it  could 
do  so  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  A  third 
benefit  that  would  result  from  this 
amendment  is  that  affecied  industries 
would  not  be  left  indeflnitiJly  hanging  in 
the  balance  wondering  wh£  t  the  final  de- 
cision, if  any.  might  be. 

Although  these  proposals  are  largely 
self-explanatory.  I  might  say  just  a  word 
about  the  circumstance»  that  make 
these  amendments  necessary. 

The  President  has,  in  a  number  of 
escape  clause  cases,  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission 
only  in  part,  or  has  used  other  measures 
not  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission which  he  hoped  would  remedy 
an  injury  found  to  exist.  All  of  these 
actions  have  now  been  brought  under  a 
legal  cloud  by  a  decision  of  the  customJs 
court  which  said.  In  effect,  that  the 
President  had  exceeded  his  delegated 
authority.     SpeclflcaUy,  the  President's 
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action  in  the  so-called  bicycle  case  was 
held  to  be  in  excess  of  the  powers  granted 
to  him  by  Congress  In  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  That  case  is  being  appealed 
and  in  due  time  may  be  decided  by  the 


of  the  60-day  period  might  remove  ttie 
Congress  from  participation  in  escape 
clause  cases  even  though  a  year  ago  we 
definitely  legislated  so  that  Congress, 
by  two-thirds  majority,  could  put  into 


Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,     effect  the  findings  and  recommendaUoni 


In  the  meantime  the  validity  of  all  simi- 
lar action*  by  the  President  have  been 
placed  In  question. 

My  amendment  would  remove  thla 
legal  cloud  or  his  current  actions  as  well 
as  those  of  the  past.  It  would  remove  the 
necessity  for  much  legal  maneuvering. 
It  Is  true  that  the  administration  has  not 
accepted  the  finding  of  the  customs  court 
and  hopes  that  the  decision  will  be  re- 
versed. Such  reversal  Is  by  no  means 
certain,  In  fact  some  highly  respected 
and  experienced  lawyers  have  Indicated 
to  me  that  the  language  of  the  present 
act  would  hardly  permit  a  reversal.  In 
any  event  a  decision  appears  to  be 
several  months  away. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  object  to 
this  possible  broadening  of  the  itovfcrn  of 
the  President  with  rtgard  to  the  escape 
clause.  I  hope  they  will  consider  the 
great  confusion  that  would  result  if  the 
appellate  court  should  uphold  the  lower 
court.  I  suggest  they  consider  the  prob- 
ability that  seldom,  If  ever,  would  any 
remedial  action  whatsoever  be  taken  if 
the  President  had  only  the  choice  of  ac- 
cepting the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations In  full,  or  of  doing  nothing. 

With  regard  to  the  second  aspects  of 
the  proposed  amendment — serious  crit- 
icism has  been  directed  toward  the  long 
delay  in  executive  decision  as  to  final 
disposition  of  si>eciflc  escape  clause  cases. 
For  example,  in  one  recent  rejection  of 
an  appUcation  for  an  escape  clause  study, 
the  Tariff  Commission  asserted  that  it 
had  no  authority  to  initiate  an  investi- 
gation because  a  prior  one  on  the  same 
subject  had  never  been  concluded  even 
though  that  investigation  was  already 
2  years  old.  In  this  case  the  Commission 
had  found  unanimously  that  serious  in- 
jury had  resulted  from  a  lowering  of  a 
rate  of  duty  in  a  trade  agreement.  The 
industry  had  painstakingly  proved  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  it  was  lieing  seri- 
ously injured  and  that  the  tariff  reduc- 
tion in  the  trade  agreement  concerned 
was  the  cause  of  the  injury. 

The  President  took  no  action.  Neither 
did  he  close  the  case,  but  kept  it  open 
and  asked  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
further  study  of  the  matter.  Even  if  the 
President  should  eventually  conclude 
the  case,  and  even  if.  at  that  time,  he 
should  take  some  modified  action  aimed 
aii  remedying  the  injury,  the  customs 
court  ruling  could  render  such  action  an 
invalid  one.  If  there  were  an  appeal  of 
such  a  decision  an  already  suffering  in- 
dustry would  be  forced  to  go  through  a 
long  period  of  further  indecision,  great 
expense,  and,  in  ttie  end,  the  possibility 
of  losing  everything. 

Under  existing  law  the  President  is 
granted  60  days  to  make  up  his  mind  in 
these  cases — an  ample  time  to  review 
the  Tariff  Commission  Undings  and  rec- 
ommendations and  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  beyond  that  period  the 
uncertainty. 

We  have  another  major  problem  In 
such  cases.     Such  unilateral  extension 


of  the  Tariff  Commission  should  the 
President  refuse  to  act.  Congress  and 
the  affected  Industry  should  be  given 
clear  opportunity  to  act  at  the  end  of 
the  60  days,  and  it  should  not  be  possible 
to  block  the  entrance  to  a  new  action. 

It  Is  only  in  unusual  cases  where  an 
Industry  would  want  to  institute  a  new 
investlRatlon  Immediately  after  one  wag 
concluded,  but  I  have  already  mentioned 
one  such  case.  My  bill  would  not  re- 
quire the  Tariff  Commission  to  act  un- 
reasonably and  begin  a  new  study  before 
there  was  time  for  any  new  information 
to  be  available.  Nevertheless,  in  the  In- 
terest of  clearcut  legUlatlon,  the  Con- 
gress should  require  that  executive  ao« 
tlon  be  token  within  the  time  authorised. 

X  shall  press  for  the  consideration  of 
this  amendment  to  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  In  the  clarification  of  what  now 
seems  to  be  serious  problems  in  this  area. 
In  taking  this  action  I  am  not  tmmindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  defect* 
in  the  trade  agreement  program. 


As  Repttblicaas,  How  Do  We  Stand? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

or   KANS4S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23. 1959 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  excellent  address  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Pred  A.  Sea  ton,  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Kansas  Day  Club, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  January  29,  1959.  The 
address  follows: 
As  Refublicaks,  Where  Now  Do  Wi  Stand? 

The  pessimists  among  us  may  answer: 
"These  are  days  of  black  defeat— an  unpala- 
table foretaste  of  wbat  is  to  come." 

I  do  acknowledge  that  not  since  the  ava* 
lanche  of  1936.  when  only  89  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  and  17  Republican 
Senators  survived,  has  our  party's  representa- 
tion in  Washington  been  so  shrunken. 

A  second  view,  hopefully  expounded  by  our 
opposition,  is  that  these  are  the  days  of  the 
great  divide — days  when  the  Republican 
Party  is  hopelessly  split  between  two  wings, 
each  at  the  throat  of  the  other  with  such 
all-out  ferocity  as  to  preclude  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  combined  effort. 

Whatever  the  correct  iq^pralsal  of  o\ir  sit- 
uation may  be — and  everyone  is,  of  course. 
entitled  to  his  own — I  say  this:  "Where  the 
Republican  Party  Is  today  Is  the  place  to 
start,  not  the  place  to  quit." 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  no  matter  what 
we  do  we  cant  win  in  1960,  or  that  we  are  so 
hopelessly  divided  as  to  make  even  the  effort 
unworthwhlie. 

As  Republicans,  we  can  unite.  Moreover, 
we've  got  to  unite.  We  have  no  other  choice 
If  we  are  devoted  to  the  salvation  either  of 
our  party  or  of  our  country. 

Of  course,  the  Job  won't  be  easy. 
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According  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  If  all 
American  voters — Including  aelf-described 
Independents — now  were  asked  to  regiatcr  as 
party  members,  64  percent  would  line  up  as 
Democrats  and  only  36  percent  a«  Republi- 
cans. (Ten  percent  couldnt  bring  them- 
*  selves  to  express  even  an  academic  prefer- 
ence  for  either  party.)  Yes,  even  with  our  36 
percent  as  a  solid  phalanx,  our  Job  as  of 
today  is  rough  enough.  If  that  36  percent 
were  torn  Into  shreds,  oiur  Job,  frankly,  would 
be  impossible. 

A  split  party  Is  a  luxury  only  Democrats 
can  occasionally  afford.  We  Republicans 
can't  afford  It  at  all.  In  our  party  today  a 
wing  doesn't  even  have  a  prayer,  much  leas 
a  chance  of  vicXxxy. 

We  are  In  the  third  month  of  the  campaign 
of  1960. 

Now,  how  do  we  go  about  turning  to  ad- 
vantage the  instruction  of  defeat? 

First,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  revo- 
lutionize our  thinking  about  politics  and 
campaigning. 

You  and  I  know  some  Republicans  to 
whom  politics  Is  a  four-letter  word.  You 
and  I  know  a  lot  of  people  who  regularly 
vote  Republican  but  won't  run,  work,  con- 
tribute, or  sometimes  even  talk  Republican. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  generalization  that  while  many  Demo- 
crats make  politics  a  career,  too  many  Re- 
publicans view  it  as  a  sacrifice. 

We  must  begin  now  to  recruit  for  every 
senatorial  and  congressional  seat,  for  every 
governorship,  and  for  every  State  and  county 
office  the  most  capable  and  articulate  can- 
didates we  can  find.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  good  candidate  does  not  neces- 
sarily insure  victory,  and  that  good  Repub- 
lican candidates  were  defeated  last  Novem- 
ber (as  witness  what  happened  here  in  Kan- 
sas), It  Is  an  unassailable  rule  of  politics  to 
liave  the  best  candidates — If  you  can.  Any 
political  party  owes  that  obligation  to  it- 
self.   It  owes  that  to  the  country  even  more. 

By  revolutionizing  our  thinking  about  pol- 
itics— by  getting  superior  candidates  and  en- 
thusiastic party  workers  Into  action  day  and 
night  now — we  can  help  make  sure  that  we 
will  have  turned  a  dark  1968  into  a  much 
brighter  1960. 

There  Is  a  second  much-needed  Republi- 
can revolution:  the  shift  from  negative  to 
positive  thought,  from  reverse  to  forward 
drive.  We  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  tell- 
ing people  what  we  are  against.  We  must 
also  tell  them  what  we  are  for! 

Sure,  we  know  our  Party's  purposes  and 
our  Party's  accomplishments.  We  have  kept 
the  peace,  we  have  kept  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses strong.  Since  1953,  with  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Republican  President  from  Kan- 
sas, the  American  people  have  earned  more, 
built  more,  saved  more,  and  Invested  more 
than  ever  before;  they  have  enjoyed  the  big- 
gest tax  cut  and  the  biggest  advances  in 
social  security  in  American  history. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  a  man  who  ought  to 
know,  George  Meany.  the  head  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  "We  have  never  had  it  so  good."  Yet 
In  political  debate,  what  happens?  Time 
and  again  we  Republicans  find  ourselves 
cleverly  maneuvered  into  seemingly  support- 
ing reaction  and  negation  because  of  our 
valid  and  necessary  resistance  to  the  wild, 
•v*n  If  oftentimes  politically  appealing,  pro- 
posals of  the  Democrat  opposition. 

You  know.  It  Is  a  wonderful  political  ad- 
vantage to  be  against  nothing  except  higher 
taxes. 

While  It  isn't  even  responsible  politics, 
much  less  responsible  government,  It  Is  a 
fact  that  up  to  now  many — though  not  all — 
Democrats  have  seemingly  found  the  royal 
road  to  political  success  In  advocating  Just 
such  a  program. 

The  Democratic  party's  record  Is  there  for 
everyone  to  see  if  we  Just  make  It  plain. 

They  are  for  more  Federal  airport  money. 
road  money,  welfare  money,  small  business 


money,  urban  renewal  money,  and  agricul- 
tural price  support  money  while  they  simul- 
taneously advocate  low  Federal  Interest  rates, 
lavish  tax  cuts,  and  a  Federal  budget  always 
in  the  black.  The  Democratic  National  Ad- 
visory Council  only  the  other  day  proposed 
that  Federal  Interest  rates  be  cut  and  Infla- 
tion brought  to  a  halt — simultaneously.  It 
would  be  quite  a  trick  if  they  could  Just  do  It. 
In  fact,  if  their  being  allowed  to  try  wouldn't 
be  so  disastrous  to  the  country.  It  would  be 
to  our  selfish  political  advantage  to  stand 
aside  and  let  them  make  the  attempt.  That, 
of  course,  we  simply  can't  do. 

To  sum  it  up,  those  opposition  salesmen 
have  been  getting  away  with  peddling  a 
unique  political  model  car — one  which  has 
two  forward  speeds,  left  and  right,  and  a  re- 
verse; one  which  will  go  In  all  three  gears, 
forward  and  backward  simultaneously. 

Do  you  remember  the  state  of  the  Union 
message — not  President  Elsenhower's,  deliv- 
ered on  January  9 — but  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson's  own  unique  Innovation,  delivered 
2  days  earlier?  As  I  understand  his  thesis, 
it  was  this:  The  President's  spending  pro- 
posals would  be  inadequate  no  matter  what 
they  turned  out  to  be. 

Self -convinced,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  proposed  a  series  of  Federal  programs, 
all  without  benefit  of  dollar  figures  or  with- 
out Indication  of  who  would  pay  the  bills. 
If  Indeed  he  had  In  mind  that  anybody  would 
without  resort  to  Increasing  the  Federal  debt 
and   thus  helping  create  more  Inflation. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Johnson  charged 
that  the  President  and  the  Republican  Party 
suffers  from  a  "deficit  of  vigor."  Well,  my 
answer  Is  that  Senator  Johnson  and  his 
party  have  an  unusual  vigor  for  deficits. 

Svu-e.  you  and  I  know  the  pollUcal  filvvers 
of  the  opposition  are  phonies.  But  have  we 
really  proved  It  to  the  American  people? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  We  havent — yet. 
Nor  can  we  do  it  by  simply  digging  In  to 
resist  one  politically  appealing  spending 
scheme  after  another.  That  simply  makes 
our  opponents  look  great  hearted  and  makes 
us  look  stingy.  What  we  have  got  to  do  la 
to  climb  out  of  our  defensive  trenches,  go 
over  the  top  and  launch  an  offensive  on- 
slaught of  our  own. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  we  are  to  get  o\ur 
message  across,  we  must  translate  It  Into 
words  and  terms  that  are  commonly  under- 
stood. Above  everything  else,  we  must 
translate  It  into  local  terms — words  and  facts 
which  make  our  thesis  crystal  clear  In  every 
locality  in  America. 

After  all,  most  people  dont  care  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Republican  Party  as  such,  our 
Job  is  to  show  that  when  we  lose,  they  also 
lose. 

For  example,  take  the  proposal  for  a  Fed- 
eral dam  at  the  Hells  Canyon  site  on  the 
Snake  River  In  Idaho.  We  are  told  that  Is- 
sue win  be  raised  again  in  the  new  Congress, 
and  raised  for  the  sixth  time. 

The  fact  Is,  the  proposal  for  a  high  Federal 
dam  at  Hells  Canyon  Is  the  reclamation 
fraud  of  the  20th  century.  Not  one  single 
acre  of  irrigated  land  has  ever  been  directly 
connected  with  It. 

It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  America 
nearly  $600  million,  exclusive  of  any  damage 
claims  paid  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  Non- 
Federal  development  of  the  same  stretch  of 
the  same  river,  which  began  in  1956,  will  pro- 
duce roughly  the  same  results  In  power  pro- 
duction and  all  the  flood  control  needed  in 
that  area,  and  It  costs  the  taxpayers  nothing. 

Now,  to  some  people  an  additional  $600 
million  may  not  seem  to  be  of  much  conse- 
quence when  Included  in  a  Federal  budget 
of  billions.  But  consider  It  this  way:  $600 
million  would  pay  for  the  Almena  Unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  nearly  40 
times.  It  would  pay  for  the  Kanopolis  Unit 
more  than  40  times.  It  would  buy  more 
than  50,000  miles  of  Kansas  primary  high- 


way or  16,000  elementary  and  high  school 
classrooms. 

Of  course,  you  could  save  the  $600  million 
altogether,  use  it  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt 
or  reduce  taxes.  Some  would  call  that  old- 
fashioned,  but  it's  an  idea,  anyway. 

When  you  put  the  facts  that  way,  people 
understand  what  such  wild  spending 
schemes  mean  to  them  in  terms  of  what  they 
desire  or  need  from  Government. 

Then  ask  them  this:  What  happens  If  all 
these  new  and  renewed  spending  proposals 
become  law — those  which  are  vital,  those 
which  are  nice  but  not  absolutely  necessary 
now.  those  which  are  ludicrous? 

Who  pays? 

You  know  the  answer:  Every  man  or 
woman  who  makes  out  a  Form  1040  between 
January  and  April. 

But  suppose  the  greathearted  spenders 
on  Capitol  Hill  Just  dont  have  the  heart  to 
raise  taxes?  Suppose  they  Just  Increase  ths 
Federal  debt? 

The  answer's  the  same:  We — you  and  I — 
will  pay  anyway,  and  our  children  will  pay, 
and  well  pay  In  a  rougher  and  more  dan- 
gerous and  costly  way:  Through  Inflation, 
plus  more  taxes  in  the  end. 

For  a  family  or  a  government,  It's  always 
easy  In  the  beginning  to  spend  all  yotir  In- 
come and  then  go  borrowing.  What's  hard 
Is  to  stay  In  the  black,  to  put  something 
aside.  If  the  Federal  Government  can't  do 
so  now.  in  a  time  of  high  and  rising  pros- 
perity, when  can  we  citizens  hope  for  re- 
lief from  the  crushing  burdens  of  an  ever 
higher  Federal  debt  or  high  taxes?  You  and 
I  know  the  answer — never. 

Time  and  again  the  President  has  put  Just 
that  question  to  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress.  It  lies  behind  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  a  1960  Federal 
budget  which  is  in  balance. 

He  knows,  as  you  and  I  know,  that  unless 
people  throughout  America  wake  up  to  the 
renewed  threat  to  the  buying  power  of  their 
dollar  which  is  Involved  in  the  Democrats' 
congressional  program,  a  lot  of  Americans 
are  going  to  get  hurt,  and  the  country  U 
going  to  suffer,  and  deeply.  That  Is  Just  as 
Inevitable  as  death  and  taxes. 

Oh.  yes,  some  people  doubt  the  danger. 
Bven  some  of  those  who  stand  to  get  hurt  the 
most  say:  "Let  prices  go  up.  my  union  will 
protect  me;  I'm  on  an  escalator  clause."  To 
be  sure,  there  are  4>'i  million  workers  who 
have  some  such  assurances  that  they  can  keep 
their  heads  above  water — so  long  as  their  em- 
ployers are  in  business — though  they  may  not 
gain  against  the  tide.  But  In  the  toUl  civil- 
ian labor  force,  a  worker  on  an  escalator  Is 
1  man  or  woman  In  16.  What  about  the 
other  15?  For  them,  wages  are  on  the 
ground,  while  prices  will  be  In  an  elevator 
headed  for  the  roof. 

Not  only  that,  all  16  workers  will  one  day 
probably  be  living  In  part  on  social  security 
payments:  Already  there  are  14  million 
Americans  receiving  benefits  under  various 
Federal  pension  plans,  plus  another  million 
and  a  half  under  private  plans.  When  re- 
tirement time  comes,  escalator  clauses  are 
worthless.  The  dollar  bill.  I  remind  you.  Is 
neither  Republican  nor  Democrat.  When  It 
goes  sour,  people  of  either  political  afllUa- 
tlon — or  none — who  are  on  fixed  Incomes, 
suffer. 

The  grim  reaper  also  has  no  politics.  One 
hundred  twenty-four  million  Americans  now 
own  life  insurance  policies.  If  you.  for  ex- 
ample, should  die  tomorrow,  would  you  want 
your  wife  and  children  to  face  certain  Infla- 
tion while  subsisting  on  flxed  payments  from 
the  insurance  company,  to  have  the  digits 
on  the  monthly  payment  check  never  change 
and  the  prices  on  tags  In  every  store  keep 
Increasing? 

You  know  people  who  say,  well.  It  did 
happen  in  Germany,  and  only  recently  in 
France;  but  it  can't  happen  here. 
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Oan't  It?  Think  back  to  the  Truman 
years,  l»45-6a.  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex went  up  18  points.  To  be  sure,  that's  a 
statistic.  Putting  it  in  plain,  everyday  lan- 
guage, what  It  means  U  that  the  price  of  a 
pair  of  overalls  went  from  $2.10  to  $3.46 — an 
Increase  of  65  percent;  that  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  white  bread  went  from  9*4  cents  to 
16  cents — an  Increase  of  es  percent:  that  the 
price  of  a  10-foot  two-by-four  went  from  45 
cenu  to  84  cents — an  Inci-ease  of  88  percent; 
and  the  price  of  a  two- bottom  plow  went 
from  $136  to  $355 — another  Increase  of  88 
percent. 

Price  Increases  at  the  same  rate,  beginning 
now.  would,  within  7  yea;-8,  take  the  pair  of 
overalU  to  $6.77;  the  price  of  bread  to  81 
cenU  a  pound;  the  price  of  lumber  to  $383 
per  thousand  tx>ard-feet;  the  price  of  a  plow 
to  $535. 

And  I'm  sure  you  remember  another  thing: 
The  controls  that  went  with  this  seemingly 
uncontrollable  upward -thrust  In  prices.  I'm 
sure  you  remember  the  Office  of  Price  Stabi- 
lization, which  fastened  small  white  tags  to 
Items  after  item  you  had  to  buy — socks  and 
shoes,  toasters,  and  frying  pans. 

The  Elsenhower  administration,  I  can  as- 
sure yoa.  Is  still  dead  set  against  controls. 
And  It's  still  dead  set  against  the  weakening 
of  your  dollar's  buying  power.  It's  against 
the  return  of  either  the  disease  or  the  pro- 
posed remedy. 

ThatiB  why  the  President  wants  a  balanced 
budget. 

That's  why.  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, he  urged  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  in  order  to  declare 
it  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  combat  Inflation. 

That's  why  we  In  the  administration  will 
fight  with  all  our  ability  against  every  spend- 
ing proposal  of  those  who  think  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  launch  a  new.  New  Deal. 

By  taking  the  offensive,  we  Republicans 
can  show  that  contrary  to  some  pundits  of 
political  persuasion,  being  for  the  dollar  Is 
often  the  best  way  of  being  for  the  nutn — 
Including  the  wage  earner,  the  farmer,  the 
housewife,  and  their  children. 

What  good  are  wage  or  profit  rises  If  offset 
by  continual  price  Increases  and  more  taxes? 
What  good  Is  It  to  talk  about  bl(;ger  and 
better  Insurance  policies,  or  higher  pensions, 
when  their  value  is  constantly  being  eaten 
away  by  the  cancer  of  inflation? 

Don't  ever  let  anyone  get  away  with  say- 
ing that  your  party — the  Republican  Party — 
yields  to  any  other  on  the  face  of  this  land 
In  its  concern  for  every  working  man  and 
woman.  Since  1953,  all  American  wage  earn- 
ers, organized  or  not,  have  made  vmprece- 
dented  gains.  And  remember,  with  this 
record  to  nm  on  In  1956.  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  won  from  30 
percent  to  50  percent  of  the  labor  vote  In  one 
major  Industrial  center  after  another — an 
even  higher  percentage  than  he  had  won  in 
1952. 

If  well  Just  hammer  and  hammer  and 
hanuner  those  facts  across;  we  shall  go  far 
toward  victory  In  a  third  Republican  revolu- 
tion. By  ripping  off  once  and  for  all  the  faOse 
labels  our  opponents  have  pasted  on  us.  we 
can  reveal  the  true  Image  of  the  Republican 
Party  as  the  party  of  the  American  people — 
all  175  million  of  them. 

Can  we  accomplish  these  three  revolu- 
tions— the  revolution  in  our  attitude  toward 
politics,  the  shift  from  negative  to  positive 
thought,  the  restoration  of  the  Republican 
Party's  true  Image?  Of  course  we  can.  The 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  Des  Moines  con- 
ference last  week  of  Chairman  Alcorn's  plan 
for  revitalizing  the  party  Is  a  heartening  In- 
dication we're  already  moving  In  the  right 
direction. 

E\'ery  Kansan  surely  remembers  the  Re- 
publican resiu-gence  of  1952  with  a  man  from 
Abilene  leading  the  fight— Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. 
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We  should  never  forget  what  he  did  that 
year  under  his  leadership.  Nor  should  we 
forget  what  happened  In  England  the  year 
before.    Tht  two,  taken  together,  point  the 

way  for  us  between  now  and  1960. 

Following  the  defeat  of  1945,  the  British 
Conservatives  rebuUt  British  conservatism. 
They  got  rank  and  file  party  members  to 
make  regular  contributions  to  the  party,  in- 
vigorated Its  appeal  to  labor,  to  Intellectuals, 
and  to  the  young;  and  started  campaigning 
the  year  'round  to  bring  to  everyone  Its 
principal  product,  fact. 

And  In  1951  they  won. 

The  moral  for  us  Is  clear.  Here  In  the 
United  States  In  1958.  1959,  and  1960.  we  Re- 
publicans can  and  must  build  on  fact  for 
victory.  We  can  and  must  put  fight  and 
heart  Into  our  party.  Once  we've  accom- 
plished that,  we  will  win,  and  we  will  deserve 
to  win. 

The  time  to  begin  moving  Is  now. 


The  Area  Redevelopment  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or   PENMSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  23.  1959 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  statement  made 
by  me  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  favor  of  the  area  rede- 
velopment bill. 

STATEMrNT  OF  HERMAN   Toi-L.  SlXTH  DlSTBICT, 

Pennsylvania,  Bitose  SuBcoMMrrrEE  No. 

3,    House   Banking   and    CxjKUMcr   Com- 

MrrTKE,  ON  THE  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 

Uamch  19,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  this  statement  In  behalf  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  companion  blU  (H.R.  5330)  to  the 
Douglas-Flood  bill. 

We  hear  again  and  again  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  cities  and  States  should 
try  to  help  themselves  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Unfortunately,  the  tax  structure 
leaves  to  the  cities  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  tax  dollars.  The  only  method 
which  would  enable  cities  to  take  care  of 
more  of  their  problems  is  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  Increase  their  tax  base — as  the 
possibility  of  raising  the  tax  rate  or  adding 
new  taxes  Is  virtually  exhausted.  The 
Imaginative  aid  which  would  be  given  to 
my  home  city,  Philadelphia,  for  Instance, 
through  the  varlotis  provisions  of  the  bill 
t>efore  us  would  do  Just  that. 

While  It  is  true  that  PhUadelphla,  or  few 
that  matter  any  diversified  metrc^>olltan  area, 
Is  not  as  badly  off  as  the  chronically  de- 
pressed coal  or  textUe  areas.  It  Is  also  true 
that  Philadelphia  Is  In  a  worse  economic 
condition  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  reasons  are  that  some  indus- 
tries, such  as  textiles,  have  left  the  city  over 
time,  that  there  are,  among  a  large  number 
of  different  Industries  In  an  old  manufactur- 
ing center,  always  some  which  are  In  a  weak 
competitive  position,  or  are  losing  employ- 
ment due  to  automation;  and  that  manu- 
facturing employment  In  an  older  area  like 
Philadelphia  declines  due  to  its  congestion, 
its  built-up  character,  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  have  space  for  Industry  to  expand 
in,  or  for  new  Industry  to  find  attractive 
places  in  which  to  build  new  plants.  This 
situation,  as  well  as  transportation  diffi- 
culties and  obsolescence,  is  particularly  bad 


in  and  near  the  core  of  the  city  where  smaU 
but  Intensive  manufacturing  establishments 
would  like  to  locate  frcwn  the  point  of  view 
of  their  consumers,  their  suppliers,  or  their 
labor  force.  The  decline  of  this  type  of 
mantifacturlng  Industry  and  of  associated 
business  services  In  the  ocH-e  of  the  city, 
which  Is  serving  the  entire  metropc^tan  area, 
endangers  the  function  of  the  center  as  a 
cohesive  force,  and  thus  Philadelpliia's  entire 
tax  base. 

Section  5E  of  the  bill  Is  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  this  type  problem  by  per- 
mitting not  only  entire  metropolitan  areas, 
not  only  entire  counties,  but  clearly  defined 
portions  of  an  area,  coimty,  or  municipality, 
to  become  eligible  for  help  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  if  the  problem  clearly 
lies  within  such  a  portion  of  the  city.  This 
should  not  be  understood  as  giving  an  open- 
ing to  arbitrary  gerrymandering.  The  center 
city  of  Philadelphia,  for  example,  where  many 
of  the  problems  lie  for  which  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  can  provide  some  help,  is 
clearly  defined  by  the  proposed  expressway 
loop,  as  well  as  by  certain  economic  char- 
acteristics. The  Importance  of  this  pro- 
vision lies  in  the  fact  that  due  to  it  an  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  will  not  be  Judged 
Ineligible  Just  because  the  suburbs  are  suffi- 
ciently well  off  to  balance  the  xinexnployznent 
rate  of  the  problem  areas  and  thus  put  the 
total  area  beyond  eligibility,  while  the  prob- 
lems are  concentrated  In  one  particular  por- 
tion of  the  area,  which  need  the  help  this 
bill  can  provide. 

Philadelphia  Is  typical  of  older  cities  which 
suffer  from  obsolescence  and  congestion. 
Neither  the  municipality  nor  private  enter- 
prise have  the  fiinds  to  tear  down  obsolete 
buildings  at  these  expensive  locations  and 
make  more  room  for  existing  industry,  for 
expansion  of  off-street  loading,  for  parking, 
and  so  forth.  Yet  the  Industrial  slums  cre- 
ated over  time  by  Increasing  age  and  pto- 
gresslng  technology  near  the  center  of  cities 
must  be  eliminated  and  new  industrial  areas 
must  be  developed  in  order  to  give  the  city  a 
tax  base  which  can  sustain  the  necessary  mu- 
nicipal services  without  having  to  go  hat 
in  hand  to  the  State  and  FcAartd  Oovem- 
ments  for  emergency  help  Just  to  keep  up 
Vfrlth  ctorent  needs. 

Section  14  of  the  bill,  by  explicitly  remov- 
ing some  of  the  restrictions  which  have  so 
far  Inhibited  Industrial  redevelopment  under 
the  existing  urban  renewal  legislation, 
makes  It  possible  to  do  some  redevelopment 
of  industrial  slums  along  with  residential 
slum  clearance.  It  will  still  be  up  to  the 
local  authorities  to  decide  what  the  best  bal- 
ance should  be  between  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment and  other  kinds  of  slum  clearance: 
but  the  provision  of  this  section  gives  the 
city  a  chance  to  redress  this  balance  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  best  Judgment  and  thtis  to 
make  roc»n  for  new  industry  and  for  an 
increased  tax  base. 

Philadelphia  has  been  consistently  con- 
cerned over  the  last  several  years  with  the 
problem  of  a  declining  industrial  base.  It 
has  done  everjrthing  within  its  power  to 
remedy  that  situaticm.  Tlie  city  adminis- 
tration has  Joined  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce  In  founding  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion for  the  retention  of  Industry  in  the  city, 
and  the  attraction  of  new  Indtistry  into  the 
city  which,  although  It  has  only  been  in 
actual  operation  for  a  few  months,  has  al- 
ready shown  some  remarkable  successes. 
The  State  has  spent  millions  over  the  last 
few  years  for  bringing  Industry  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Philadelphia  has  received  a 
portion  of  this  help.  There  again,  however, 
the  limits  of  available  private  and  public 
funds  are  very  evident. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  provides 
funds  for  all  kinds  of  remedial  action  on  this 
problem,  and  makes  it  possible  to  dovetail 
these  remedies  with  partlctilar  problems  in- 
volved.    It  provides,  for  example,  for  loans 
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for  developing  land  tor  indturtry.  for  build- 
ing plants,  and  even  for  machinery  and 
equipment  for  Industry.  Thla  last  poaslblUty 
Is  particularly  Important,  as  our  experience 
shows  that  the  financing  of  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  equipping  It  with  the 
necessary  new  machinery  presents  a  major 
stumbling  block  for  attracting  new  Indiistry 
or  for  giving  a  chance  of  new  ventures  to 
Industry  already  here.  As  for  the  develop- 
ment of  older  Industry,  particularly  In  loft 
structures,  which  cannot  afford  or  do  not 
need  entirely  new  buildings,  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  provides  for  loans  for  re- 
habilitation of  old  buildings,  for  their  con- 
version or  enlargement  (section  6).  The 
flexibility  of  this  section  Is  of  signal  Im- 
portance for  the  complicated  and  varied 
needs  of  different  Industries  within  as 
diversified  an  area  as  Philadelphia. 

The  demands  from  many  sides  upon  the 
caplUl  expenditures  of  a  city  such  as 
Philadelphia  makes  It  very  hard  to  support 
Industry  with  the  public  facilities  which 
are  In  many  cases  a  prerequisite  for  enlarg- 
ing the  city's  economic  base.  Section  7  pro- 
vides for  loans  to  any  eligible  Jurisdiction 
for  those  public  facUlUes  needed  to  develop 
the  land  for  Industry,  as  well  as  for  the 
alteration  and  Improvement  of  existing  pub- 
lic facilities  for  the  successful  establishment 
or  expansion  of  Industrial  plants  or  facili- 
ties. Section  8  even  provides  for  grants  for 
this  purpose.  In  many  cases  the  Improve- 
ment or  extension  of  existing  utilities  must 
precede  the  successful  location  of  Industry. 
The  building  of  parking  lots  or  parking  ga- 
rages win  make  It  possible  for  a  large  labor 
force  to  be  available  to  new  Industry  locating 
within  the  city.  A  new  grid  of  streets 
adapted  to  truck  use  around  an  Industrial 
area  may  be  necessary  before  loans  to  In- 
dustry are  of  practical  use,  etc. 

Philadelphia,  as  mentioned  before,  has  lost 
industry  In  the  past.  This  leaves  a  number 
of  workers  with  obsolescent  skills.  Under 
the  present  system  these  men  retrain  only 
If  It  can  be  proven  that  a  Job  Is  waiting  for 
them  after  their  training  period.  Sections 
16  and  17  of  this  bill  provide  for  training 
and  retraining  of  workers  and  for  payment 
of  aubsistence  to  them  while  they  train. 
This  is  also  of  great  use  for  workers  who  lack 
Industrial  competence  and  the  basic  knowl- 
edge of  working  In  an  Industrial  society  (be- 
cause they  come  from  rural  areas,  largely 
In  the  South).  As  the  number  of  workers 
without  skills  or  with  obsolete  skills  In  Phila- 
delphia Is  great,  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
which  helps  overcome  the  rigidity  of  the 
existing  training  apparatus,  would  make  It 
possible  for  more  workers  to  be  equipped 
with  the  kind  of  skills  useful  In  today's  and 
tomorrow's  labor  market — which  In  turn 
makes  the  location  a  great  deal  more  attrac- 
tive to  Industry. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  would  give 
Philadelphia  a  chance  to  fully  use  the  great 
locatlonal  advantages  and  the  splendid  com- 
munity spirit  It  has  to  offer  to  old  and  new 
Industry,  by  making  It  possible  to  offer  In- 
dustry the  public  facilities,  the  necessary 
loans,  the  training  of  workers,  etc.,  all  of 
which  adds  up  to  a  persuasive  argument  for 
old  firms  not  to  leave  the  city  and  for  new 
firms  to  build  plants  here.  It  so  happens 
that  the  city's  efforts  In  this  direction  show 
clearly  (and  chapter  and  verse  can  be  cited) 
that  the  best  will  In  the  world  and  great 
-  community  efforts  time  and  again  flounder 
on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  financing  for 
clearing  out  Industrial  obsolescence,  of  being 
unable  to  provide  needed  public  facilities  In 
time.  etc. — all  problems  which  In  each  case 
could  be  solved  by  the  help  promised  In  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  It  Is  therefore  not 
only  of  great  Importance  for  the  chronically 
and  deeply  depressed  areas  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  also  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  the  2  million  residents  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  that  this  bill  be  passed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  23, 1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  herein  are 
certain  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy;  letters  that  the  Defense 
Department  apparently  wanted  kept 
secret  because  they  present  certain  dis- 
turbing facts;  namely,  that  more  fallout 
exists  over  the  United  States  than  any 
other  country  and  that  strontium  90  con- 
taminates the  earth  at  a  faster  rate  than 
was  originally  conceived  by  scientists. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  one  of  the 
most  insidious  results  of  the  continuing 
crisis  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  subtle 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  public  information. 
The  refusal  of  the  executive  branch  to 
keep  the  public  informed  of  scientific 
data  concerning  radioactive  fallout  and 
other  science  and  defense  subjects  has 
resulted  in  an  uninformed  and  unaware 
public  in  issues  which  are  life  and  death 
matters  to  the  public.  We  are  all  aware 
that  rational  decisions  on  science  and 
defense  policy  can  only  be  made  when 
facts  are  available.  If  these  facts  are 
not  available  to  the  general  public,  the 
public  cannot  participate  in  making  de- 
cisions which  concern  their  destinies. 
Decisionmaking  falls  to  fewer  and  fewer 
men  who  cannot  be  questioned  or  criti- 
cized because  the  people  do  not  have  the 
facts.  This  false  security  consciousness 
must  be  stopped  before  the  public  loses 
all  power  over  its  servant,  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  prided 
ourselves  on  our  right  to  know,  on  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  on  freedom  from 
censorship.  It  is  a  terrifying  thing  to 
think  that  we  may  be  losing  the  fight 
against  tyranny  internally  because  we 
are  not  forever  aware  and  vigilant  in  pro- 
tecting these  basic  rights. 

The  letters  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22,  1959) 

Texts  or  Documents  Made  Public  bt  Ander- 
son ON  Fallout  or  RAoioAcrn'E  Matuuls 

STATEMENT    BT    ANDERSON 

In  commenting  the  other  day  on  the  De- 
fense Department  leak  of  classified  Informa- 
tion on  the  Argus  shots — high-altltude 
nuclear  explosions  In  the  South  Atlantic  In 
September  1958 — I  pointed  out  that  It  was 
curious  that  the  Defense  Department  at  the 
same  time  was  gagging  the  Joint  Committee 
on  making  public  some  Important  data  on 
fallout  from  weapon  tests. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  AEC 
(Atomic  Energy  Commission)  have  now  re- 
leased their  fallout  correspondence  with  clas- 
sified deletions,  and  it  Is  made  public  In 
the  attachments.  First  Is  a  letter  to  me 
dated  February  19,  1959,  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment revealing  new  data  from  classified 
sources  on  the  residence  time  of  fallout  In 
the  stratosphere,  and  the  areas  of  maximum 
drlpout.  Next  Is  a  letter  from  the  AEC 
spokesman,  Dr.  W.  P.  Llbby,  commenting  on 
the  Defense  Department  letter  and  research 
project  on  which  It  Is  based.  Then  there 
la  a  transmittal  letter  from  AEC  stating  their 


ofBcial  resenratlons.  Finally  there  Is  a  brief 
chronology  of  our  attempts  to  make  this 
Information  public. 

The  process  of  making  public  any  fallout 
Information  is  an  example  of  how  difficult  It 
Is  to  make  available  to  the  public  the  infor- 
mation it  is  entitled  to  have. 

The  February  19  Defense  Department  letter 
states  that  their  measurements  Indicate  that 
the  radioactivity  In  the  stratosphere  has  a 
residence  half-life  of  2  years.  Instead  of  7 
years  as  had  previously  been  assumed  by 
AEC.  It  also  Indicates  that  there  Is  a  lati- 
tude band  of  maximum  drlpout  of  the  fall- 
out from  the  stratosphere  which  occxirs  from 
36°  to  60°  north  or  south.  This  area  includes 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  letter  states  that  the  concentration  of 
strontium  90  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  Is 
g^reater  in  the  United  States  than  In  any 
other  area  In  the  world. 

In  laymen's  language.  It  looks  like  stron- 
tium 90  Isn't  staying  up  in  there  as  long  as 
AEC  told  us  It  would,  and  the  fallout  Is 
greatest  on  the  United  States.  Perhaps  this 
Information  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
recent  higher  readings  of  radioactivity  in 
soils  and  plants. 

This  new  data  appears  to  f\irther  contra- 
dict the  official  doctrine  of  AEC  spokesmen 
as  to  residence  time  of  fallout  In  the 
stratosphere  and  the  theory  that  strato- 
spheric fallout  tends  to  drip  out  uniformly 
throughout  the  earth.  The  ABC  letter  of 
February  27,  1959.  ought  to  be  checked  for 
consistency  with  the  speech  of  the  same  AEC 
spokesman  on  March   13,  1959,  at  Seattle. 

The  Joint  Committee  will  look  Into  these 
matters  when  It  holds  Its  fallout  hearings 
In  May  of  this  year  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Congressman  Chct  Holdteld  (Democrat, 
of  California)  of  the  special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation. 

detense  department  letter 

February  19.  1959. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  The  following  Is  a 
brief  status  report  outlining  the  present  pro- 
grams for  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
radiation  hazards  resulting  from  atomic 
detonations: 

Fallout  reports  from  Operation  Redwing 
(1956).  Plumbbob  (1957).  and  Hardtack 
(1958)    are  currently  under  preparation. 

7^e  hazards  of  local  contamination  from 
nuclear-weapon  detonations  have  been  fairly 
well  delineated.  However,  the  difficulty  In 
accurately  predicting  the  rapidly  varying 
atmospheric  conditions  results  in  uncertain- 
ties as  to  the  area  of  fallcut.  Predictions 
of  local  fallout  contours  from  enemy  bombs 
must  be  based  on  a  large  number  of  assump- 
tions, such  as  the  type  of  weapon,  height  of 
burst,  and  yield.  These  unknowns  do  not 
allow  accurate  prediction  of  fallout  from 
enemy  bursts  during  wartime.  Delineation 
of  contaminated  areas  by  airborne  radio  In- 
struments after  deposition  of  the  fallout  Is 
presently  practicable  and  will  be  of  consid- 
erable military  and  civil  value  during  war- 
time. 

The  deposition  of  worldwide  fallout  or 
worldwide  surface  contamination  Is  now  be- 
ginning to  be  accurately  measured  •  •  • 
(classified  portion  deleted)  •  •  •.  Recent 
indications  are  that  the  radioactivity  in  the 
stratosphere  has  a  residence  half-life  of 
2  years  (in  contrast  to  the  previously  as- 
sumed value  of  about  7  years)  and  the  pres- 
ent amount  of  strontium  90  In  the  strato- 
sphere would  be  maintained  by  the  injection 
of  about  6  megatons  of  fission  products  per 
year.  The  concentration  of  the  strontium  90 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  greater  In  the 
United  States  than  In  any  other  area  of  the 
world.  The  danger  of  carbon  14  and  cesium 
137  has  been  examined  and  the  Immediate 
probability  of  any  one  Individual  being 
affected  Is  about  1  In  500,000. 

The  risk  of  damage  resulting  from  the 
testing  of  weapons   Is.   therefore,  extremely 
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small  and  much  less  than  other  common  day 
occurrences  such  as  Z-ra3rs,  contaminants, 
household  cleaners,  etc.  However,  the  prob- 
able casualties  attributable  to  radloUotopes 
from  weapons  testing  when  summed  over  the 
populations  of  thoxisands  of  years  create  a 
moral  Issue  that  cotild  be  of  considerable 
propaganda  Importance. 

The  dUtrlbution  of  the  radioactive  debris 
In  the  stratosphere  as  a  resxilt  of  detonations 
to  date  Is  not  clearly  defined  as  to  Its  altitude 
and  latitude  variation.  The  altitude  depend- 
ence partially  determines  the  drlpout  rate 
and  the  latitude  dependence  Infiuences  the 
extent  to  which  the  worldwide  fallout  is  uni- 
form over  the  earth.  Tentative  conclusions 
to  date  Indicate  that  three-tenths  of  the 
quantity  of  radioactive  debris  leaves  the 
stratosphere  each  year,  that  the  north-south 
diffusion  of  radioactive  particles  In  the  stra- 
tosphere does  exist,  and  tliat  in  both  hemi- 
spheres there  is  a  latitude  band  of  maximum 
drlpout  which  Is  from  36*  to  60°  north  or 
south. 

There  Is  a  need  for  more  experimental  and 
collecting  programs  In  the  following  areas  of 
the  effects  and  behavior  of  fallout  from  nu- 
clear weapons : 

(a)  Amount  of  fallout  d^oslted  locally 
from  a  low  height  of  burst. 

(b)  More  accurate  determination  of  the 
drlpout  rate  of  radioactive  particles  from 
the  stratosphere. 

(c)  Further  define  the  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  radioactivity  formed  per  klloton 
of  fission  yield. 

(d)  The  refinement  of  measuring  tech- 
niques to  account  for  all  radioactivity  pro- 
duced from  a  nuclear  yield. 

(e)  Advancements  In  the  knowledge  of 
fireball  chemistry,  physics,  and  particle  be- 
havior. 

(f)  Response  of  biological  systems  to  ra- 
dlatlon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HniBERT  B.  Loper, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Atomic  Energy) . 

LRllKR   PROM    m.    LIBBT 

Fkbruart  27,  1959. 
Ron.  HoBcrr  B.  Lopca, 
Chairman.  Military  Liaison  Committee. 

Dear  Oeneral  Loper:  In  connection  with 
your  letter  to  Senator  Anderson  of  February 
19,  1959,  concerning  radiation  hazards  result- 
ing from  atomic  detonations,  I  have  Just 
completed  a  study  of  data  which  you  kindly 
made  available  to  us  last  December.  I  am 
sorry  that,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  my  preoccupation  with  other 
duties,  I  have  been  so  slow  In  finishing  my 
consideration  of  the  data  and  In  sending  on 
^    my  comments. 

I  think  your  letter  to  Senator  Anderson  is 
an  excellent  exposition  of  the  present  posi- 
tion we  are  In.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  points  you  make,  on  which  I  believe  fur- 
ther words  are  necessary  in  order  to  resolve 
some  questions. 

The  extensive  data  that  have  already  been 
published  by  Project  Sunshine  and  the 
United  Kingdom  study  group,  together  with 
your  beautiful  •  •  •  work,  stlU  leave  us,  de- 
spite their  great  volume  and  complexity.  In 
some  uncertainty,  as  you  say,  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  radioactive  debris  In  the 
stratosphere  to  both  altitude  and  latitude 
variation,  since  the  altitude  variation  deter- 
mines In  part  the  drlpout  rate  and  thus  the 
residence  half-life  in  the  stratosphere,  this 
quantity  Is  left  in  some  doubt.  My  own  pres- 
ent conclusion  Is  In  agreement  with  yours  as 
stated  In  your  letter.  In  that  my  previotis 
value  of  7  years  for  this  Important  number  Is 
too  long  and  that  It  should  be  reduced.  In  a 
restudy  of  this  question,  being  released 
March  13  In  Seattle,  a  copy  of  which  wUl  be 
sent  you  as  soon  as  It  Is  printed,  a  new  value 
of  about  4  years  rather  than  the  earlier  7  is 
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arrived  at.  1  find  It  difficult  to  push  It  down 
to  the  2  years  you  give  as  an  Indicative  value. 
On  the  amount  of  strontium  90  In  the 
stratosphere,  at  the  present  time  there  Is  a 
somewhat  larger  difference  In  our  estimates 
which  may  be  due  to  your  not  having  in- 
cluded the  Russian  series  of  last  October 
which  In  Itself  alone,  according  to  my  esti- 
mates. Increased  the  stratospheric  Inventory 
by  about  50  percent  You  give  the  present 
Inventory  as  requiring  6  megatons  (megatons 
fission  equivalent)  per  year  to  be  maintained 
at  Its  present  level.  Fot  a  half-life  of  2  years 
this  corresponds  to  only  17  megatons  total 
and  appears  to  leave  too  little  room  for  the 
Injections  from  tests  before  last  October, 
which  I  estimate  still  have  left  some  25  to 
30  megatons  and  a  ccwrespondlng  required 
rate  of  Injection  for  steady  maintenance  of 
about  7  megatons  per  year.  The  closeness  of 
this  figure  to  your  6  megatons  per  year  num- 
ber shows  how  badly  we  need  further  In- 
formation on  the  actual  stratospheric  con- 
tent. 

Kvidence  increasing 

You  indicate  that  the  stratospheric  fall- 
out occurs  at  maximum  rates  In  the  30°-50° 
bands  of  latitude  In  both  hemispheres. 
This  old  argument  stiU  is  not  quite  settled. 
I  believe,  although  the  evidence  In  favor  of 
your  conclusion  Is  Increasing.  My  principal 
difficulties  with  It  at  the  moment  are  that 
we  know  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  peak 
In  observed  fallout  In  these  latitudes  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  Is  due  to  tropospherlc 
or  local  fallout  which  was  never  In  the 
stratosphere  and  the  evidence  for  a  corre- 
sponding peak  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
seems  to  be  rather  weak. 

With  respect  to  the  carbon  14  and  cesium 
137  hazards,  the  laboratories  measuring 
radiocarbon  dates  In  various  parts  of  this 
country,  In  Europe  and  New  2^aland  have 
sent  me  data  on  the  present  Increase  In  the 
carbon  14  content  of  Uvlng  matter  which 
amounts  to  about  10  percent  of  the  natural 
level  of  carbon  14  from  the  cosmic  rays 
which  in  Itself  corresponds  to  about  1 .6  mllll- 
roentgen  per  year — about  1.5  percent  of  the 
average  total  natural  dose  rate.  Turning  to 
cesium  137.  Dr.  E.  C.  Anderson  In  the  Health 
Division  at  our  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  has 
Just  re]x>rted  data  on  the  human  level  In 
the  United  States  and  Europe  for  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall  of  last  year  which 
amount  to  an  average  of  about  76  mlcro- 
mlcrocurles  per  gram  of  body  potassium  for 
an  Internal  dose  rate  of  about  3  mllUroent- 
gens  per  year.  The  total  cesium  187  faUout 
In  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  about 
50  mUllcurles  per  square  mile.  This  adds 
about  1  mllllroentgen  per  year  of  external 
dose  for  a  total  of  about  4  mlUiroentgens 
per  year  due  to  cesium  137  which  Is  about 
3  percent  of  the  natural  average  radiation 
dose  rate  from  natural  radioactivity  and  the 
cosmic  rays.  I  cant  teU  whether  these  num- 
hen  are  In  strict  keeping  wi  .h  your  estimate 
that  the  Immediate  probability  of  any  one 
Individual  being  affected  by  bomb  test  car- 
bon 14  and  cesium  137  U  about  1  in  5(X),(XX) 
but  I  think  your  estimate  looks  reasonable. 

On  the  many  other  {Mints  in  your  letter 
I  find  myself  In  complete  agreement,  par- 
ticularly about  the  Importance  of  more  ex- 
perimental and  collecting  programs  on  the 
amount  of  fallout  deposited  locally  from  a 
low  height  of  burst.  Since  It  may  be  that 
we  win  not  again  have  the  opportunity  to 
test  devices,  at  least  above  ground.  It  is 
particularly  Important  to  consider  whether 
we  may  not  collect  more  Information  at  this 
point  from  past  tests.  I  believe  there  are 
some  posslblUties  of  doing  this  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  undertake  such  a  program 
JolnUy  right  away. 

W.    F.    LiBBT. 

Commissioner,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 


aac  LXTTBR 

(From  the  Oeneral  Manager  to  the  Joint 
Committee,  received  March  21,   1969.) 

This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  9, 
1959,  by  which  you  forward  a  copy  of  Gen- 
eral Loper's  letter  to  Senator  Amdxrson 
dated  February  19,  1959,  and  requested  our 
comments  thereon. 

Commissioner  W.  F.  Ubby  has  written  hU 
comments  to  General  Loper  In  a  letter  dated 
February  27,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
Senator  Anderson  at  that  time.  For  your 
convenience  another  copy  of  Dr.  Ubby's  let- 
ter Is  attached. 

The  revised  estimates  of  stratospheric  bur- 
den and  the  residence  time  presented  by 
General  Loper  are  consistent  both  with  the 
data  referred  to  by  General  Loper  and  with 
the  "Ash  Can"  data  obtained  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  its  balloon  sampling 
up  to  90.000  feet.  However,  It  should  be 
kept  In  mind  that  knowledge  of  the  strato- 
spheric content  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
termine retention  time.  In  addition,  one 
needs  the  knowledge  of  either  the  strato- 
spheric Injection  or  of  total  stratospheric 
fallout  as  a  function  of  time.  Within  the 
range  of  acciiracy  with  which  fallout  has 
been  measured,  o?3served  fallout  to  date  Is 
not  Incompatible  with  General  Loper's  esti- 
mate of  the  Injection  rate  which  would  be 
required  to  maintain  the  present  strato- 
spheric burden. 

The  two  main  reasons  for  the  tincertalnty 
In  the  stratospheric  burden  and  residence 
time  are  (1)  that  the  entire  stratosphere 
has  not  been  adequately  sxirveyed  from  pole 
to  pole  and  up  to  altitudes  beyond  which  the 
overlying  radioactive  debris  can  be  con- 
fidently neglected  and  (2)  that  the  data  ob- 
tained at  the  higher  altitudes  by  balloon 
only  are  subject  to  sizable  sampling  errors, 
uncertainties  of  collection  efficiency  of  the 
sampling  filters,  and  radiochemical  analysis 
errors  due  to  the  small  amounts  collected. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  uncertfilntles  we 
do  not  consider  that  the  data  now  available 
are  sufficiently  decisive  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences between  the  estimates  of  stratospheric 
content  and  retention  time  made  by  Oen- 
eral Loper  and  the  higher  estimates  given 
by  Dr.  Llbby  in  his  letter  to  Oeneral  Loper. 
It  may  be  observed  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimates  made  by  General  Loper  the  total 
worldwide  fallout  of  long-lived  radioactive 
fission  products  anticipated  from  all  tests 
up  to  date  would  be  roughly  two  times  the 
total  deposition  so  far  and  that  on  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Llbby's  estimate  the  total  would  be 
roughly  three  times. 

We  concur  with  Oeneral  Loper  In  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  further  Investigation 
along  the  lines  suggested  In  his  letter.  We 
plan  to  continue  our  efforts  In  all  these 
fields.  In  particular,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
differentiate  Operation  Hardtack  surface- 
burst  debris  and  high-altltude  debris,  by 
analysis  of  tungsten  and  rhodium  Isotopes 
respectively,  and.  In  turn,  to  distinguish 
these  from  the  recent  U.S.SJI.  debris.  In 
this  way  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
much  better  picture  of  the  actual  patterns 
and  rates  of  spread  of  stratospheric  debris 
originating  In  different  latitudes  and  alti- 
tudes. 

The  Information  bracketed  In  red  on  the 
first  page  of  the  attached  copy  of  Dr.  Llbby's 
letter  of  February  27,  1959,  Is  considered  by 
the  originating  agencies  to  be  confidential 
defense  Information.  With  these  deletions 
Dr.  Llbby's  letter  Is  declassified. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(S)     A.  R.  LXTDBCKX, 

General  Manager. 

chronoloot 

Brief  chronology  of  action  by  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  make  public  De- 
fense Department  report  on  fallout: 

December  1958:  Dr.  Llbby  furnished  new 
data  by  Defense  Department  Indicating  that 
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1959 


the  radioactivity  In  the  stratosphere  has  a 
residence  half -life  of  2  years  instead  of  pre- 
viously assumed  value  of  7  years. 

rebruary  20,  1969:  Joint  Committee  re- 
ceived fallout  report  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  dated  February  19,  1959  classified 
"Conndential — Restricted  Data." 

February  27,  1959:  Confidential  letter  sent 
to  Defense  Department  by  Dr.  Llbby  with 
cbpy  to  Joint  Ctommlttee  chairman  In  which 
Dr.  Llbby  arrived  at  new  value  of  4  years 
instead  of  prevloxis  7  years. 

March  9,  1959:  Joint  Committee  by  letter 
this  date  to  the  Defense  Department  ques- 
tioned the  reasons  for  the  confidential  clas- 
sification of  the  report  and  inquired  as  to 
What  extent  the  Information  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  public  without  compromising  clas- 
sified Information.  A  separate  letter  this 
date  was  also  sent  to  the  AEC  requesting  the 
Commission's  views  on  the  report  and  to 
what  extent  the  conclusions  affected  previous 
assumptions  and  statements. 

March  13,  1959:  Restudy  by  AEC  of  world- 
wide stratospheric  fallout  released  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  In  which  no  mention  of  Defense  De- 
partment study  is  made  and  which  maintains 
position  of  a  residence  time  of  5  to  10  years, 
selecting  6  years  as  the  mean  residence  time 
of  stratospheric  fallout.  Results  of  another 
AXC  analysis  Project  Ash  Can  which  Indi- 
cated a  residence  time  of  3  years  was  dis- 
counted as  being  doubtful.  No  mention  was 
made  that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
clusions of  residence  of  half-life  of  2  years 
tended  to  support  results  of  Project  Ash  Can. 

March  18,  1959:  By  letter,  the  Defense 
Department  advised  the  Joint  Committee 
that  only  one  sentence  in  the  report  con- 
tained classified  information  and  after  iden- 
tifying it  went  on  to  state : 

"Although  the  remainder  of  the  letter  Is 
unclassified,  the  Department  recommends 
that  It  not  be  discussed  in  public  because 
there  is  not  full  agreement  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  data  that  has  been  obtained 
■o  far.  We  believe  It  would  be  far  better 
before  the  date  and  conclusions  are  made 
public  that  there  be  a  close  agreement 
amongst  the  investigators  concerned.  There- 
fore, we  believe  that  until  the  results  are 
more  than  preliminary,  the  confidential  clas- 
sification should  remain  on  the  letter." 

March  20,  1959:  Letter  received  by  Joint 
Committee  from  the  Defense  Department 
advising  the  report  could  be  made  public 
with  deletion  of  .the  one  classified  sentence. 

March  21,  1959:  Letter  received  from  A£C 
Stating  what  portion  of  Dr.  Llbby's  confiden- 
tial letter  of  February  27,  1959,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  contain  classified 
information. 

Letter  and  report  released  by  Joint  Com- 
mittee after  deletion  of  classified  Infornaa- 
tion. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Fann  Sitnation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  Missovu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23, 1959 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Including  herewith  an  address,  given  last 
week  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Honorable  Stuart  Symington, 
at  the  annual  National  Farmers  Union 
convention,  held  at  Springfield.  111. 

Senator  SYMiNGTcif.  with  a  business 
background  and  with  an  illustrious  rec- 
ord as  a  devoted  public  servant  who 
rendered  an  outstanding  service  in  many 


branches  of  the  executive  department  of 
our  Oovemment,  before  being  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  has  within  a  very  brief 
period  become  one  of  the  recognized  ex- 
ponents of  a  sound  agricultural  program. 
He  has  a  faculty  of  analyzing  the  prob- 
lem, and  then  being  capable  of  express- 
ing this  analysis  in  simple  terms  that 
can  be  understood  even  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  more  pressing 
problems  of  this  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  requested  permission  for  the 
printing  of  this  speech,  which  I  hope  all 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  will  read. 
It  does  point  up  the  problem ;  it  explains 
why  we  are  in  the  position  we  now  find 
ourselves,  but  more  important  it  suggests 
some  of  the  things  that  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  situation. 

It  gives  hope,  as  indicated  in  the  very 

title  of  his  address,  which  I  am  informed 

was  enthusiastically  received  by  these  in 

attendance  at  the  Springfield  convention. 

An  ErrEcrnrx  Pakm  Psocram  Possible 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  at  your 
annual  convention — to  see  farmers  here  from 
all  over  the  country,  working  together. 

Tou  have  an  ambitious  schedule  ahead  for 
the  next  4  days.  I  know  you  will  be  working 
hard  to  pr^^pare  a  program  which  will  meet 
the  common  needs  of  the  farmers  of  America. 

I  wish  I  could  stay  with  you  all  week,  to 
hear  your  advice  on  what  can  be  done  in 
Congress  to  write  a  constructive  program. 

We  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
know  that  the  members  of  the  Farmers 
Union  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  farm 
families,  first,  last  and  always. 

Tour  president,  Jim  Patton,  and  I  have 
been  friends  for  many  years. 

We  servod  together  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Resoui-ces  Board.  I  found  out  then  what 
we  all  know,  that  Jim  is  an  experienced 
analyst  on  the  farmers'  problem,  the  finest 
type  of  leader  American  farmers  could  have. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  see  your  general 
counsel,  my  old  colleague,  Charlie  Brannan. 

Charlie  and  I  used  to  work  together  for 
a  greet  dirt  farmer,  a  man  people  respect 
primarily  because  he  respects  people,  the 
No.  1  cltlE^^^n  of  my  State.  Harry  S.  Truman. 

We  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  also 
think  a  great  deal  of  your  Washington  rep- 
resentative, John  Baker. 

John  gets  Just  about  the  most  done,  with 
the  least  words  of  anybody  In  Washington. 

Before  coming  into  Government  most  of 
my  experience  was  in  business.  But  my 
brother  and  I  raised  cattle  for  many  years. 

During  that  time  I  learned  that,  funda- 
mentally, farming  is  a  business  too,  involv- 
ing such  matters  as  inventory,  and  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  of  course  profit  and  loss. 

My  State  of  Missouri  Is  one  of  the  largest 
farm  States  in  the  Nation. 

Agriculture  is  our  largest  single  industry — 
in  fact,  our  only  billion  dollar  Industry. 

One-fourth  of  the  people  of  Missouri  live 
or  work  on  the  form. 

When  1  came  to  the  Senate,  my  mall 
proved  that  no  people  In  our  State  have 
greater  trsubles  than  the  farmers. 

So  it  seemed  right  for  me  to  work  to  get 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  have  been 
there  now,  for  some  years,  watching  the  in- 
credible approach  of  this  administration  to- 
ward the  problems  of  the  family  size  farm; 
and  doing  my  best  to  correct  them. 

I  try  to  look  at  this  problem  as  a  busi- 
nessman; therefore  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  we  would  call  good  business  practice 
under  soimd   accounting   principles. 

If  any  businessman  tried  to  run  his  plant 
or  office  the  way  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture has  been  run  In  rscent  years,  h« 
would  promptly  go  broke. 

Secretary  Benson  has  spent  nearly  $30  bll- 
Uon  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  a  farm  pro- 
gram that  hasn't  worked. 

And  they  said  the  Brannan  plan  wm  ex- 
pensive. 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
created  in  18S9,  there  have  been  14  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  plus  Secretary  Benson. 

If  Mr.  Benson  continues  to  operate  at  the 
present  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  he  wiU  have  spent  more  money  than  aU 
his  14  predecessors  combined. 

Let  some  of  the  figures,  his  own  figure*, 
speak  for  themselves. 

This  Administration  has  raised  the  cost 
of  administering  the  price  support  program 
from  $34  mlUion  in  1952.  to  $364  million  In 
1958  an  Increase  of  954  percent. 

T«-enty-two  thousand  employees  have 
been  added  to  the  payroll. 

What  worries  me  more  than  the  past,  how- 
ever, Is  the  growing  realization  that  the 
people  now  running  the  I>epartinent  of  Agri- 
culture simply  do  not  know  where  ihey  are 
going. 

As  example,  consider  the  current  problem 
of  Government  farm  Inventory. 

Any  businessman  knows  that  excess  In- 
ventory can  be  his  Achilles  heel. 

If  a  concern  Is  to  be  successful.  Inventories 
have  to  be  moved. 

In  1952.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion owned  some  $1  billion  of  farm  com- 
modities. 

Today,  six  years  later.  It  owns  over  $5 
billion. 

But  that  is  far  from  the  whole  story. 

According  to  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage, by  June,  1960,  the  total  CCC  Invest- 
ment— Inventory  and  loans— will  be  over  110 
billion. 

And  let  me  make  this  prediction  today. 
Based  on  the  current  Government  com  sup- 
port policy,  price  supports  on  com  with  no 
controls  of  any  kind  whatever— that  In- 
ventory estimate  of  the  President's  Is  going 
to   turn  out   to   be  plenty  conservative. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Mr.  Benson  came 
before  our  committee  to  ask  for  authoriza- 
tion for  more  billions,  we  asked  him  ques- 
tions any  banker  would  ask  any  business- 
man who  requested  a  loan. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  definite 
plans  to  move  this  gigantic  Inventory  out  of 
Government  warehouses. 

The  Secretary  said  he  did  not. 

I  asked  him  how  much  Inventory  he 
could  move  this  year. 

He  said  he  did  not  know. 

I  asked  him  how  long  it  would  take  to 
move  it. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  that  either. 

On  that  basis.  If  It  were  yotir  money, 
would  you  loan  him  any  more? 

But  It  Is  your  money,  and  my  money,  and 
the  money  of  millions  of  other  Americans. 

Maybe  the  men  In  charge  of  our  farm 
policies  are  not  good  businessmen  but  they 
are  very  good  advertising  men. 

They  plant  their  propaganda  Into  city 
newspapers  and  weekly  magazines  favorable 
to  thetr  cause.  In  this  and  other  ways  they 
have  been  highly  successful  In  Influencing 
city  folks  who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
facts. 

If  these  people  had  been  half  as  suc- 
cessful helping  farmers  as  they  have  been 
spreading  fairy  talea  about  farmers,  we 
would  have  a  far  better  farm  program 
today. 

One  of  the  stories  these  bureaucrats  try 
to  sell  is  that  the  farm  problem  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the   inefflclency  of  our  farmers. 

That  Is  Just  not  true. 

American  farmers  are  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  farmers  In  the  world. 

As  lUiutration,  here  are  a  few  figures. 

Last  year,  average  per  acre  yields  on  nearly 
every  nwjor  commodity  set  new  records. 
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We  now  produce  the  same  amount  of  food 
and  fiber  on  67  acres  that  In  1940  we  pro- 
duced on  100  acres. 

This  Nation  produces  more  pounds  of 
meat,  with  less  feed,  than  ever  before. 

Since  1944,  milk  production  per  oow  has 
Increased  39  percent. 

And  who  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
great  productivity? 

Primarily  the  American  constmiers,  the 
bset-fed  and  best-clothed  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Another  misconception,  currently  culti- 
vated by  some,  concerns  how  hard  farmers 
work. 

I  dont  think  the  average  city  family  has 
any  real  idea  about  the  expense,  the  work, 
the  risk  that  farmers  put  Into  the  Joaf  of 
bread,  or  the  thick  steak,  or  the  quart  of 
milk  which  shows  up  so  miraculously  on  the 
kitchen  table. 

It  takes  a  lot  more  tlian  pushing  buttons 
on  some  automated  farm  gadget. 

It  takes  hard  work.  12.  14.  sometimes  16 
hours  a  day. 

How  many  people  know  how  It  feels  to 
loee  a  prize  calf,  or  suffer  prolonged  drought, 
or  see  a  whole  year's  investment  destroyed 
by  one  June  hailstorm,  or  one  late-season 
frost? 

And  I  am  sure  few  of  those  city  people 
have  any  Idea  what  It  U  like,  in  terms  of 
trial,  tribulation,  and  heartbreak,  to  live 
through  6  years  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

There  is  a  third  misconception  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  public  acceptance  of  a 
good  farm  program.  It  is  that  farmers  occu- 
py a  prlvUeged  posiUon  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  is  not  true. 

They  are  supported  some,  but  so  Is  every 
other  segment  of  o\u  economy. 

And  the  supports  are  not  nearly  as  much 
as  the  Department  of  Apiculture  continues 
to  assert   and   Imply. 

A  study  of  the  budget  of  this  Department 
was  made  at  the  request  of  your  and  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Mn.T  Younc,  of  North 
Dakota. 

This  study  showed  that  of  the  total  ex- 
I>endltures  of  the  Department  In  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  considerably  less  than  half  went 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  farmers. 

The  rest — some  $2.8  billion — went  for  pro- 
grams chargeable  to  everybody:  overseas 
food  programs,  defense,  milk  lor  school  and 
school  lunches,  research,  meat  inspection, 
forest  management,  and  the  like. 

Reduced  to  its  actual  size  then — $2  bil- 
lion— how  does  the  fai-m  support  program 
compare  with  supports  or  subsidies  to  other 
parts  of  our  economy? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  allowed  tax  writeoffs  and  other 
tax  privileges  to  mining  and  manufacturing 
Industries  which  total  $43  billion. 

Many  billions  more  have  been  earned  by  In- 
dustry as  the  result  of  tariffs  Imposed  against 
low-cost  goods  anxious  to  come  In  here  from 
foreign  lands. 

In  the  last  10  years,  this  administration 
has    given   over   $8   billion    In   subsidies   to 
magazines  and  newspapers. 
We  have  a  minimum  vage  law. 
We  have  a  social  security  program. 
We  have  unemployment  compensation. 
We  have  Insured  savings. 
We   have    many   other   Government    pro- 
grams which  assist  and  support  other  groups 
In  our  economy. 

We  know  we  can  afford  these  other  pro- 
groms. 

Surely  therefore  we  can  also  afford  a  pro- 
gram which  will  give  a  fair  return  to  those 
v.-ho  produce  our  most  Important  com- 
modity— food. 

The  trouble  with  fain  tales  U  that,  if  they 
arc  retold  often  enough,  people  soon  get  to 
believe  them. 

And  that  Is  true  about  the  fairy  tale  that 
the  way  to  lower  farm  production  is  to  re- 
duce farm  prices. 
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In  fact,  that  tale  has  been  the  basic  premise 
behind  the  farm  programs  of  the  past  6 
years. 

The  programs  have  faUed  because  this 
premise  is  100  percent  false,  and  here  Is  the 
reason  why. 

We  all  know  there  are  fixed  costs  con- 
nected with  farming :  pasrments  on  notes  and 
mortgages.  Installment  payments  on  equip- 
ment, out  of  pocket  costs  for  fertilizer,  seed 
fuel,  and  such. 

In  recent  years,  these  costs  have  been 
steadily  going  up. 

To  meet  these  fixed  and  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses, and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of 
family  expenses,  a  farmer  must  have  a  mini- 
mum income. 

That  income,  of  course,  is  derived  from 
price  times  volimie  minus  costs. 

If  your  price  goes  down  at  the  same  time 
your  costs  go  up— and  that  has  been  the  case 
In  recent  years — you  have  only  two  choices: 
Increase  your  volume,  or  go  broke. 

In  the  past  6  years,  nearly  4  million  farm 
people  have  been  forced  off  our  farms. 

But  the  rest  of  our  farmers  have  taken  the 
other  cource.  You  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  new  technique  of  farming  to  vastly  in- 
crease your  production. 
Let's  look  at  the  record. 
During  the  past  6  years,  farm  prices  have 
averaged  15  percent  below  the  1952  level. 

But  farm  production  has  gone  up  in  each 
of  these  6  years;  and  is  now  16  percent  greater 
than  In  1952. 

So  you  can  see  that  efforts  to  reduce  pro- 
duction by  reducing  prices  have  faUed  com- 
pletely. 

The  men  behind  this  i>ollcy  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  strength  and  the  determination  of 
the  ordinary  American  farmer  to  stay  in 
business. 

The  present  program  has  been  bad  for  the 
farmer,  bad  for  the  consumer,  and  bad  for 
the  Government,  because  it  has  caused  lower 
larm  prices,  higher  food  prices,  and  costly 
surpluses. 

It  Is  time  this  administration  got  back  to 
sound  economic  principles. 

Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
mess  we  are  In. 

A  basic  principle  of  farm  economics  Is  that 
a  relatively  small  Increase  In  production  and 
marketing  causes  a  much  larger  drop  in  farm 
prices. 

Some  of  the  top  farm  economists,  includ- 
ing Professor  Cochrane,  who  will  speak  here 
later  this  week,  tell  us  that  a  1  percent 
Increase  In  the  total  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts results  In  a  heavy  drop  In  the  farmer's 
price. 

This  concept  has  been  the  backbone  of 
nearly  every  farm  program  that  has  ever 
worked. 

Despite  all  the  sweet  talk  about  freeing 
the  farmer  to  produce  unfettered  by  controls, 
experience  has  proven  the  following: 

For  most  farm  products,  price  supports, 
without  effective  production  or  marketing 
controls.  Just  do  not  make  sense. 

And  we  taxpayers  now  have  this  S8  billion 
Inventory  to  prove  It. 

A  good  specific  example  is  the  corn  pro- 
gram. 

In  1956  the  Department  of  Agriculture  told 
farmers  that  in  order  to  get  the  $1.50  sup- 
port price,  they  would  have  to  comply  with 
acreage  controls. 

Later  on  they  turned  around  and  gave 
those  who  did  not  comply  $1.25. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
the  corn  program. 

In  1967,  compilers  were  given  $1.60.  non- 
compilers  $1.10. 

In  1958,  compilers  got  $1.86  a  bushel,  non- 
compilers  $1.06. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  last  year  only  13 
percent  of  our  corn  was  produced  under 
acreage  allotment? 


Last  November  25,  there  was  a  oom  refer- 
endum. To  the  farmers  who  had  not  been 
complying,  the  Agriculture  Department  said  • 

"Vote  for  our  program  and  we  will  raise 
your  price  supports  at  least  6  cents  a  bushel. 

"Vote  against  us  and  you  won't  get  anv 
support  at  aU."  ' 

To  the  producers  who  had  complied  the 
Department  said:  "If  you  don't  vote  for  our 
program,  we  wiU  cut  your  acreage  and  cut 
your  price." 

Secretary  Benson's  program  carried,  and 
he  reported  with  pride  that  he  had  won  a 
great  vote  of  confidence. 

Now  Mr.  Benson  has  his  corn  program. 

But  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  It?  If 
weather  conditions  are  normal  this  year  he 
wUl  end  up  with  at  least  a  billion  dollars 
more  corn  to  add  to  his  already  gigantic 
inventory. 

My  friends,  when  the  American  people 
come  out  of  this  farm  binge,  they  are  going 
to  have  a  hangover  the  likes  of  which  have 
not  been  seen. 

This  surplus  hangover  is  going  to  be  with 
us  long  after  the  present  farm  policies  are 
burled. 

It  is  going  to  prove  a  grave  handicap  to  any 
new  program,  no  matter  how  sound  and 
effective. 

That  Is  why  we  should  make  the  control 
and  liquidation  of  this  inventory  our  first 
order  of  business. 

To  do  this,  we  first  need  an  overaU  pro- 
gram designed  to  bring  farm  production 
more  neaiOy  in  line  with  our  needs. 

We  must  begin  to  use  the  sound  economic 
principles  that  have  been  ignored  in  recent 
years. 

There  are  5  mUlion  farms  producing  over 
200  different  commodities.  Therefore  no 
single,  simple  program  will  work. 

For  some  commodities,  the  direct  payment 
plan  offers  many  advantages. 

For  other  comm<xlltles.  price  supports 
through  nonrecourse  loans  may  still  be  the 
best  answer. 

The  continued  success  in  certain  commodi- 
ties of  marketing  orders,  and  marketing  or 
bargaining  co-ops,  provides  a  base  from 
which  a  similar  approach  might  be  extended 
to  many  other  commodities. 

Used  properly  and  where  best  adapted, 
each  of  these  can  contribute  to  the  ultimate 
objective. 

What  Is  that  objective? 
A  situation  in  which  farmers  are  able  to 
compete  favorably  with  the  other,  more 
closely  organized  segments  of  the  economy — 
and  thereby  earn  a  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment, labor  and  land  comparable  with  the 
returns  in  other  areas. 

Any  sound  program  must  also  provide  for 
the  varied  and  growing  credit  needs  of  farm 
families. 

It  must  stress  Improved  quality  of  product 
and  more  efficient,  effective  marketing. 

It  must  deal  with  the  special  problems  of 
the  chronic  underemployed,  low  income  farm 
families. 

These  families  need  more  than  Just  the 
talk,  plans,  meetings  and  moral  sxipport  now 
being  provided  under  the  Department's  rural 
development  program. 

If  time  permitted,  we  could  go  into  many 
other  problem  areas;  such  as  the  need  for 
Improved  conEervatlon  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, greater  use  of  democratically  elected 
county  committees. 

You  members  of  the  Farmers  Union  are 
familiar  with  these  areas. 

In  nearly  aU  cases,  the  legislative  authority  v 
for  a  fair  and  workable  farm  program  Is  now 
on  the  books. 

But  this  does  not  guarantee  that  authority 
win  be  used. 

The  best  farm  program  written  into  the 
law  does  not  guarantee  a  prosperous  agrl« 
culture. 

You  miut  have  a  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing  administration  which  believes  la 
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farmen  and  will  fight  for  the  tutnn'*  In- 
fr—U. 

But  cvan  with  »  tound,  cffeotlvt  farm  pro- 
gram  w«  mutt  fac*  up  to  the  problem  of 
moving  th«  cvtrrant  hugt  and  growing  In- 
ventory. 

Her*  are  aome  suggeetloni. 

Part  of  It  should  b«  set  aaldt  a«  Inturance 
In  caae  thla  country  waa  ever  attackad  with 
modern  weapons. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  stockpile  food, 
madlcal  auppliea  and  other  basic  Items  neces- 
sary for  survival. 

Soma  of  the  Inventory  can  be  well  used 
to  alleviate  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  our 
own  country. 

I  was  in  West  Virginia  Just  last  week, 
where  conditions  are  truly  tragic. 

One  hundred  thousand  children  in  West 
Virginia  have  only  one-third  of  the  calories 
and  proteins  they  need. 


We  can  do  far  more  than  w  are  doing  to 
move  our  surplus  food  Into  our  own  areas  of 

economic  distress. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  we  can  and  should 
use  the  productive  genius  of  American  farm- 
ers to  promote  our  goals  in  the  world. 

What  do  all  of  us  want  more  than  ary- 
thlng? 

A  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  want  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
can  farm  and  raise  our  families,  free  from 
the  dreaded  fear  of  nuclear  war. 

We  can  have  that  kind  of  world  if  we  use 
our  national  strength  In  the  most  effective 
manner. 

This  Natl(m  is  strong  In  many  things — 
not  only  in  I'alth.  but  also  in  food. 

This  food  can  be  used  to  strengthen  our 
ties  with  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  free  nations 
set  up  a  world  food  bank.  In  which  storable 
food    could    be    deposited,    withdrawn,    or 


loaned,  In  order  to  meet  emergencies  of  mem- 
ber nations. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  be  In  the  right- 
eoiu  bxistness  of  strengthening  countries  to 
resist  communism,  why  not  do  much  of  it 
with  food,  of  which  we  have  plenty,  instead 
of  dollars,  with  which  we  are  having  in- 
creasing troubles? 

This  is  not  only  good  foreign  policy.  It  Is 
the  humane  and  right  thing  to  do. 

It  la  a  sin  to  waste  food  when  people  are 
hungry. 

But  It  Is  worse  than  a  sin  when  this  fcx)d 
could  have  been  used  to  help  build  a  peace- 
ful world. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  my  confidence  thnt 
the  farmers  of  America,  with  the  cooperation 
of  their  Oovernment,  will  develop  an  effec- 
tive farm  progrnm  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  work  you  are  doing  here  this  week  will 
contribute  to  that  goal,  to  a  strong  America, 
and  to  a  peaceful  world. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  24,  197)9 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.O.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood,  save  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  from  regarding  this  sacred  week 
as  a  secluded  cloister  that  shuts  us  away 
from  the  noisy,  needy  world. 

By  its  still  waters  and  green  pastures 
may  each  of  ub  find  the  deep  ond  healing 
springs  of  Inner  renewal  that  will  flt  us 
to  serve  the  present  age. 

Make  us  persons  of  brotherly  love  in 
an  unbrotherly  world.  To  others'  faults, 
make  us  forgiving,  as  we  would  be  for- 
given. As  our  lives  touch  the  lives  of 
others,  teach  us  to  be  gentle  In  our 
thoughts,  just  in  our  dealing,  and  gen- 
erous in  our  judgments. 

May  the  beauty  of  the  Master  of  these 
days  of  the  passion  be  seen  in  us,  cast- 
ing out  all  envy  and  uncleanness.  Lead 
our  minds  in  the  quest  of  truth^ven 
the  truth  of  eternal  life  In  the  midst  of 
our  fleeting  days. 

In  fearless  dedication  to  the  holy  cause 
of  human  freedom,  make  us  heralds  of 
hope,  even  in  the  dense  darkness  as  sure 
of  victorious  morning  as  we  are  that  birds 
will  sing  at  dawn  and  white  clouds  will 
grace  the  blue  and  children  will  wake 
to  laughter  and  men,  refreshed,  will 
stride  forth  with  faith  to  meet  the  new 
day. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  brightest 
and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  23,  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con  Res.  13)  to  provide  addi- 


tional funds   for  special  study  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

llie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate; 

H.R.  137.  An  act  to  allow  a  deduction,  for 
Federal  estate  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of 
certain  traniifers  to  charities  which  are  sub- 
jected to  foreign  death  taxes; 

H.R.  147.  An  act  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  tax  on  ttie  processing  of  pnlm  oil,  palm- 
kernel  oil,  and  fatty  acldii.  salts,  and  com- 
binations, or  mixtures  thereof; 

H.R.  313.  An  act  to  provide  additional  time 
within  whlcli  certain  State  agreements  under 
section  ais  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may 
be  modified  to  secure  coverage  for  non- 
professional school  district  employees; 

H.R.  laiO.  An  act  to  amend  section  aoss 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  revocible  transfers); 

H.R.  2411.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1020 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  tourist  literature; 

H.n.  a07fi.  An  act  to  authorise  the  appro- 
priation of  9000,000  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  III  Pan  American  Games  to  be 
held  In  Chicago,  111.: 

H.R.  aooo.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  for 
filing  clairnn  for  credit  or  refund  of  over- 
payments of  income  taxes  arising  as  a  result 
of  renegotiation  of  Qovernment  contracts: 

HJl.  3472.  An  act  to  repeal  section  1505  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  In  determin- 
ing eligibility  of  Federal  employees  for  un- 
employment compensation  their  accrued 
annual  leave  shall  be  treated  In  accordance 
with  State  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3681.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  chapel  bells  Imported  for 
the  use  of  the  Abelard  Reynolds  School  No. 
42,  Rochester.  NY.; 

H.R.  6247.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ised maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1050  under  the  special  milk  program; 

H.R.  S508.  .\n  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
Importation  of  articles  for  exhibition  at 
fairs,  exhibitions,  or  expositions,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  5016.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1000,  and   for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  109)  extending 
the  felicitations  of  the  Congress  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
100th  annlA'ersary  of  the  establishment 


of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  137.  An  act  to  allow  a  deduction,  for 
Federal  estate  tax  purposes,  In  the  caae  of 
certain  transfers  to  charities  which  are  sub- 
jected to  foreign  death  taxes; 

H  R.  147  An  act  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  tax  on  the  proceaalng  of  palm  oil.  palm- 
kernel  oil.  and  fatty  acids,  salts,  and  com- 
binations, or  mixtures  thereof; 

H.R.  aiS.  An  act  to  provide  additional  time 
within  which  certain  State  agreements  under 
section  aiS  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may 
be  modified  to  secure  coverage  for  nonpro- 
fessional school  district  emplnyeee; 

K.R.  1210.  An  act  to  amend  section  9091 
of  the  Internal  Revrnvie  Code  of  1064  (re- 
lating to  revocable  transfers); 

H.R.  2411  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1030 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  tourist  literature: 

H.R.  2006.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  for 
filing  claims  for  credit  or  refund  of  overpay- 
ments of  income  taxes  arising  as  a  result  of 
renegotiation  of  Oovernment  contracts: 

H  R.  3472.  An  act  to  repeal  section  1505  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  in  determining 
eligibility  of  Federal  employees  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  their  accrued  annual 
leave  shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with 
State  laws,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  3681.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbc  free 
entry  of  certain  chapel  bells  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  Abelard  Reynolds  School  No.  42, 
Rochester,  N.T.;  and 

H.R.  5508.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  articles  for  exhibition  at  fairs, 
exhibitions,  or  expositions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  2575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  1600.000  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  III  Pan  American  Oames  to  be 
held  in  Chicago.  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

H  R  6247.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ized maximum  expenditure  for  the  flaeal  year 
1050  under  the  special  milk  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H  R.  5016.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1060.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


COMliOTTEE  MEtmNQS  DURING 
SENATE  SBB8ZON 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsncLo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  Organization  for  Space 
Activities,  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  was  authorized 
to  m.  )t  today  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAMsriiLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Well  are  was  authorised 
to  meet  In  executive  s(>s8lon  today  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate. 
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LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  Introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  In  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  12 
OCLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
there  will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
day and  that  the  Senate  will  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow 

Mr.  President,  In  that  connection,  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  take  up  Calendar  No.  125, 
H.R.  6640,  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporar>-  vmemployment 
compensation. 

Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  later 
this  afternoon  we  shall  take  up  noncon- 
troversial  bills  which  have  received  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership.  However,  there  will 
be  no  yea-and-nay  votes,  and  no  contro- 
versial legislation  will  be  taken  up. 
This  announcement  has  been  cleared 
With  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  acting  majority  leader  whether 
it  is  expected  to  hold  the  Senate  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow  until  voting  on  the  bill  on 
unemployment  compea,iatlon  has  been 
completed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  depend 
on  developments.  The  Senate  will  meet 
tomorrow  and  on  Thursday.  I  hope  we 
will  finish  consideration  of  the  bill  to- 
morrow, so  that  Members  may  be  able 
to  get  away  for  the  Easi^er  recess,  a  day 
earlier,  If  they  so  desire,  to  return  to 
their  constituencies  and  find  out  what 
their  people  are  thinking. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  in  mind  whether 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  night  session  to- 


morrow. Giving  notice  on  that  point  is 
always  very  useful  to  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  we  will  not 
have  a  night  session.  However,  I  am 
unable  to  state  anything  definitely  on 
that  point  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  MEETING  AT  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its  busi- 
ness it  meet  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repoxt  on  Review  or  Selected  Supply  Opcka- 

TIONS  or  THE  NOITHESN  AlX  MATZaiEL  AREA. 
ZXTXOPE 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  supply 
operations  of  the  Northern  Air  Materiel  Area, 
Europe.  Burtonwood,  England,  Air  Materiel 
Force,  European  Area,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  March  1050  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Repost  on  Bacxloo  or  Pensino  Applicatioits 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Feoesai.  Cokmvni- 
cations  Commusion 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Oom- 
munleatlons  Oommlaslon,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  npplleaUons  and  hearing 
cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of  January  ai. 
1050  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUU  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Amendment  op  Titli  28,  Unitbo  States  Codi, 
Relatino  to  Limit  poa  AOMiNtanunvc 
Settlement  op  Certain  Claimb 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  increase  the  limit  for  administrative 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  under  the  tort  claims  procedure  to 
$3,000  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Appointment  op  AoomoNAL  Circuit  and 
District  Judges 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Ofllce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Inclusion  op  Certain  Information  in  Sworn 
Statements  Relating  to  All  Pubuca- 
noNs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  require  information  concerning  the 
average  of  the  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
sold  or  distributed  to  paid  subscribers  to  be 
included  In  sworn  statements  relating  to  all 
publications,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accomf>anylng  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


PETITTONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRKSIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington:  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"To  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  titenhower. 
President  of  the  United  Statet.  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled: 

"We,  your  memorlallsto,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepreeentaUves  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legUlatlve  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows: 

"Whereas  acU  of  Japanese  explolutlon  of 
the  salmon  on  the  high  seas  In  the  decade 
between  1930  and  IMO  and  again  in  the 
years  1954  through  1958  have  proved  to  be  a 
wrongful  Intrusion  upon  a  great  and  valu- 
able resource  that  rightfully  should  remain 
unmolested  on  the  high  seas.  The  manner 
and  magnitude  of  these  operations  violate 
the  laws  of  nature  and  unquestionably  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  conservation  of  the 
North  Pacific  salmon  and  a  great  economic 
waste  in  that  their  harvest  during  2  years  of 
the  life  cycle  of  the  species  results  In  talcing 
a  large  portion  which  have  not  reached  ma- 
turity; and 

"Whereas  It  is  also  known  that  the  North 
Paciflo  salmon  migrate  during  their  grow- 
ing period  to  wide  areas  of  the  sea;  that  if 
North  American  fUhermen  followed  the  same 
course  of  acUon  as  the  Japanese  in  the 
ocean  harvest  of  salmon,  the  stock  of  both 
Asia  and  America  would  be  compleuiy  de- 
stroyed as  a  pronuble  venture  within  4  to  10 
years:  and 

"Whereas  the  taking  of  salmon  at  sea  In 
ths  manner  oarritd  out  by  the  Japanese 
fishermen  creates  a  great  eoonomie  loss  in 
the  taking  of  Inunature  salmon,  a  large  per- 
centage of  which  will  grow  to  double  their 
aise  if  left  to  their  natural  graslng  at  sea 
until  they  return  to  the  coastal  areas  of 
their  origin.  In  addition,  a  large  percentage 
of  salmon  so  taken  with  nets  at  sea  in  rough 
weather  are  lost  from  the  neU,  either  dead 
or  in  a  dying  condition,  to  be  lost  to  all 
fishermen;  and 

"Whereas  these  common  stocks  of  fishes 
are  taken  by  the  Japanese  on  the  high  seas 
under  conditions  forbidden  to  American 
fishermen  and  then  distributed  to  the 
U.S.  domestic  market,  causing  great  financial 
and  economic  loss  to  the  American  fisher- 
men; and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is  a  party  to 
the  North  Pacific  Treaty,  with  Canada  and 
Japan,  which  treaty  was  designed  to  protect 
the  migratory  fishes  of  all  nations  in  the 
areas  of  commingling  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
which  fixed  the  areas  In  which  the  Japanese 
would  fish;  and 

"Whereas  scientific  reeeareh  and  study 
since  the  inception  of  this  treaty  demon- 
strates that  the  Japanese  are  fishing  in 
waters  where  the  stocks  of  Asian  and  North 
American  salmon  commingle  upon  the  high 
seas;    and 

"Whereas  the  North  Pacific  treaty  has  not 
resolved  the  inequities  that  arise  from  a 
Japanese  fishery  that  operates  upon  the  im- 
mature salmon  in  the  area  of  commingling 
upon  the  high  seas: 

"Now,  therefore,  your  memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  State  Department 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  preserve 
and  guard  the  interests  of  American  fisher- 
men through  bilateral  negotlatiocs  between 
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jApan  and  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the 
taking  of  anadromous  salmon  In  those 
waters  of  the  Paclflc  Ocean  where  Asian  and 
North  American  stock  commingle,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  I>wlght  D.  Eisenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington  in  Congress, 
and  to  the  Oovernors  of  the  States  of  Alaska. 
Oregon,  and  California. 

"Passed  the  house  February  3.  1959. 
"John  L.  CBrizn, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  senate  February  36.  1959. 
"John  A.  Cherberg. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and 
correct   copy    of    House    Joint    Memorial    1. 

"S.    R.   HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 
A   Joint   resolution   of    the   Legislature  of 

the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  8 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  decline  passage  of 
legislation  creating  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  or  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  council,  as  provided  for 
by  the  various  versions  of  the  so-called 
wilderness  bills  under  consideration  by 
the  86th  Congress,  and  to  decline  passage 
of  any  other  legislation  which  does  not 
carry  out  the  long-cst:\bli8hcd  policy  of 
wise  multiple  use  of  the  federally  man- 
aged property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States 

"Whereas  there  has  been  proposed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  various  bills 
to  create  a  national  wilderness  preservation 
system  and  a  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion Council,  the  eilect  of  which  would  be 
to  establish  policies  and  procedures  whereby 
existing  wild,  wilderness,  primitive,  and 
roadless  areas,  as  now  established  under 
administrative  regulations,  would  be  made 
more  rigid  and  Infl.xible  In  management. 
and  under  which  vast  acreages  of  other 
Federal  lands  could  be  added  to  fXlEtin!? 
wilderness  areas  without  regard  for  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  reserving  such 
large  acreages  for  the  single  purpose  of 
wilderness  use;  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  such  in- 
flexible restrictions  upon  the  use  of  federally 
owned  lands  would  unjustifiably  impede  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
state  of  Colorado,  upnsn  which  development 
the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  depends:  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  Inflexible  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  federally  owned  lands  d3nles  access 
to  vast  areas  which  can  and  should  be  made 
accessible  or  developed  for  use  by  the  vast 
majority  of  hunters,  flsherman.  and  the  va- 
cationing public;  and 

"Whereas  locking  up  of  such  vast  areas 
prevents  the  discovery  and  development  of 
many  potential  sources  of  minerals  and 
other  substances  which  may  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  In- 
ternational strife  and  space-age  develop- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  maintenance  of  such  areas  as 
proposed  makes  protection  of  these  areas 
against  destruction  by  Are  and  other  nat- 
ural and  man-made  hazards  difficult  and 
expensive;  and 

"Whereas  any  extension  of  existing  wll- 
ernees  areas,  or  the  establishment  of  more 
stringent  regulation  of  existing  areas,  will 
unnecessarily  and  unwisely  restrict  the  de- 
velopment and  economic  strength  of  many 
essential  western  Industries,  Including  the 
lumbering,  mining,  agricultural,  oil  and  gas, 
tourist,  and  other  industries;  and 


"Whereas  there  are  presently  In  exist- 
ence in  the  State  of  Colorado,  under  admin- 
istrative regulation,  wild,  wilderness,  or 
primitive  ar(!as  containing  610,305  acres  of 
land,  and  no  showing  has  been  made  that 
even  these  areas  are  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  single  purpose  of  wilderness  preser- 
vation, or  that  such  areas  have  not  been 
adequately  administered  as  wilderness  areas 
under  existing  policies  and  regulations;  and 

"Whereas  the  creation  of  another  agency 
to  duplicate  the  functions  of  existing  land- 
management  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
to  Increase  unnecessarily  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  tax  money;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  i>y  the  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  42d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  Bute 
of  Colorado,  speaking  through  their  elected 
representatives,  to  seek  the  wise  and  bene- 
ficial develojiraent  of  Ood-glven  resources 
for  the  greatest  l>enefit  of  all  the  psople. 
and  that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  policy, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Ehould  be 
and  it  is  hereby  respectfully  memorialized 
to:  (1)  decline  pa.'sage  of  any  of  the  pres- 
ently propofied  versions  of  the  so-called 
wilderness  bills;  (2)  decline  passage  of  any 
legislation  v^hich  would  encourage  the  ex- 
tension of.  or  Increase  the  rigidity  of  regu- 
lation over  existing  wilderness,  wild,  or 
primitive  anms;  (3)  decline  passage  of  any 
legislation  v.'hlch  would  establish  another 
Federal  agency  to  duplicate  existing  func- 
tions of  Federal  land-administering  agen- 
cies; and  (4 1  decline  passage  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  set  aside  any  area  of 
federally-owned  land  for  a  limited  and  re- 
stricted Vise  regardless  of  the  need  of  such 
areas  for  other  wise  and  beneficial  uses;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  me- 
morial be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie 
United  Statjs,  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tion from  Color.".do  to  the  66th  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  lnterci?t?d 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"Charles  R.  CoNXLnf 
"Speaker  of  the  Hou.te  of  Representatives. 

"Robert  S.   Eoxbhardt, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprcrenta- 

ttves. 

"RoBHrr  L.  Knoits. 

"Pre.'iident  of  the  Senate. 
"LuciM  L.  Shtjster. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs: 

"Joint  Resolution  3 
"Resolution   to   propose   to  the   Congress   of 
the  United  States  of  America  clarifications 
and    modifications   of   the   Puerto    Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  f 

"Whereas  the  Commonwealtn  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  a  creative  contribution  tq  the  Ameri- 
can system; 

"Whereas  it  is  a  basic  characteristic  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  develop  and 
perfect  Itself  gradually  within  its  new  form 
of  permanent  association  to  the  Federal 
Union; 

"Whereas  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Puerto  Rico  unanimously  approved  the 
following  in  its  Resolution  23:  'The  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  reserve  the  right  to  propose 
and  to  accept  modifications  in  the  terms  of 
Its  relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  order  that  these  relations  may 
at  all  times  be  the  expression  of  an  agree- 
ment freely  entered  into  between  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  of 
America.' 

"Whereas  the  Special  Commission  of  this 
High    Body    charged    with    consideration    of 


amendments  to  the  Federal  Relations  Act 
and  the  Cozutttutlon  has  held  public  hear- 
ings at  which  views  about  the  clarification 
and  modification  of  the  part  of  the  compact 
constituted  by  the  Federal  Relations  Act 
have  been  amply  expressed: 

"Whereas  such  hearings  point  to  the  ad- 
visability of  proposing  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  certain  changes  in  the 
Federal  Relations  Act  In  order  to  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  modify 
its  relationship  to  the  Federal  Union  to  the 
extent  that  experience  shows  Is  feasible  and 
desirable:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved    by   this   legislative   assembly — 

"Section  1.  To  request  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  the  United  States  to  propoee  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  following  clarifications: 

"1.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  adequately  described  in  the  Fed- 
eral Relations  Act  so  that  it  may  In  no  way 
be  classified   as  a   'possession'  or  territory.' 

"3.  Consistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  full  local  self-government  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  Federal  laws  applicable  In  Puerto 
Rico  shall  apply  In  the  same  way  as  they 
naay  be  made  applicable  In  the  several 
States. 

"3.  The  Federal  Relations  Act  should  be 
cleared  of  ail  language  which  may  result 
in  any  misunderstanding,  or  which  naay  be 
confusing.  Inadequate,  obsolete  or  Inappli- 
cable. 

"Sec.  2.  To  :equect  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to  propose  to  the  Congreaa  the  follow- 
ing modifications: 

"1.  All  excise  taxes  collected  In  Puerto 
Rico  on  articles  produced  for  export  to  the 
United  States  should  be  imposed  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  Provided. 
that  If  such  excises  were  lower  than  those 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Internal  revenue 
laws  on  similar  articles,  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury shall  collect  the  difference  at  the  port 
of  entry,  so  preserving  a  competitive  equality 
between  such  products. 

"3.  A  means  should  be  provided  by  which 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  may.  at 
its  request,  be  included  In  or  excluded  from 
U.S.  commercial  treaties. 

"3.  An  adequate  formula  should  be  de- 
vised by  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  gradually  assume,  as  Its  resources 
may  warrant,  such  Federal  responsibilities 
as  are  compatible  with  the  principle  of  per- 
manent association. 

"4.  Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  of  the  United  States  In  the 
same  manner  as  are  the  Judgments  of  the 
State  supreme  courts. 

"5.  The  debt  margin  provision,  as  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Joint  Resolution  1  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  June  23.  1958.  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  Federal  Relations  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  Copy  of  this  resolution  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  U.S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Ptierto  Rico  In  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect Immediately  after  Its  approval. 

"Approved  March  19,  1959." 
A   Joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

"House  Joint  Memorial,  13 

"To  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled: 

"Tour  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  in  first  session  assembled, 
respectfully  submits  that — 
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"Whereas  In  the  nvtnj  created  State  of 
Alaska,  the  future  development  of  the  State 
will  depend  upon  the  orderly  development 
of  transportation  facilities  to.  from,  and 
within  the  State  of  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Ftor- 
eign  Commerce  Committee  has  held  several 
hearings  In  Alaska  concerning  the  problems 
of  transportation;  and 

"Whereas  in  l»67  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  made  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  and  analyses  of  the  regulatory 
problems  affecting  tran.sportatlon  to.  from, 
and  within  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  certain  of  the  transportation 
facilities  are  now  operating  under  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  reguUtlng  transportation  and 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  and 

"Whereas  the  Interstcte  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  its  report  tc  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  recommended  that  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  a  Government  corp>oratlon, 
should  be  subject  to  the  rate  and  <»ervice 
regulations  of  the  Commission;   and 

"Whereas  other  transportation  facilities  in 
Alaska  are  not  now  subject  to  the  same  or 
similar  regulatory  proc4!dures  and  control; 
and 

"Whereas  this  lack  of  uniformity  of  regu- 
lation has  permitted  inequitable  and  dis- 
criminatory rate  practices  to  the  detriment 
of  the  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  in 
Alaska  and  such  inequities  and  lack  of  uni- 
formity will  continue  to  exist  until  proper 
amendments  to  the  Inteistate  Commerce  Act 
have  been  promulgated  by  Congress:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we.  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  th<?  SUte  of  Alr.ska.  do 
hereby  respectfully  present  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  pertlcxilarly  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Con.mlttees  on  Foreign 
and  Interstate  Commerce  that  they  give  due 
and  immediate  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tions Involved  with  reUtlon  to  the  proper 
amendments  to  laws  governing  Interstate 
commerce  affecting  the  broad  problems  of 
transportation  to,  from  and  within  the 
newly  created  State  of  Alaska;  and  be  it 
further 

"Reaolved,  That  copies  of   this  menxirlal 
be  transmitted  to  the  Pn'ildent  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  President  of  the  US.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
the  Honorable  E.  L.  BASTi-rrr  and  the  Hon- 
orable   Ernest    GnuENiwa,    Senators    from 
Alaska  and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivcxs, 
RepresenUtlve    from    Alaska,    each    Senator 
and    RepresentaUve    In    Congress    from    the 
State  of  Washington,  and  to  each  member 
of    the    Senate    and    House    Committees    on 
Foreign  and  Interstate  Conunerce. 
"Passed  by  the  House  Mxrch  6.  1959. 
"Wairi;n  a.  Tatlor, 
"Specker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Esther  Reed. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  March  10,  1959. 
"William  E.  Beltz. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Katherinx  T.  Alexander. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Certified  true.  full,  and  correct. 

"EsTHn  Reed, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of   the   State   of   Washington;    to    the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

"Resolution,    House   or   Repsesxntatitks, 

State  or  Washxncton 
"Whereae  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  has  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  new  nuclear  reactor  for  the 
production  of  plutonium  at  the  Hanford 
Atomic  Products  Operation;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  reactor  generates  a  tre- 
mendous    amount     of     energy     which,     in 
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prevlotu  reactor  designs,  has  been  wasted  as 
heat  dissipated  in  the  ColumbU  Rtrer;  and 

"Whereas  this  waste  energy  can  be  con- 
verted to  usable  electricity:  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  authorized  design 
and  engineering  studies  for  making  this  new 
reactor  eventually  convertible  to  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  as  a  byproduct,  but  has  not 
provided  for  the  inclusion  of  these  features  in 
the  construction  at  the  reactor  at  the  present 
time;  and 

"Whereas  the  Immediate  future  will  bring 
a  need  for  more  electrical  power  in  the 
Northwest;  and 

"Whereas  the  Hanford  operation  itself  con- 
sumes some  300,000  kilowatts  of  power  from 
our  Northwest  power  pool;  and 

"Whereas  by  the  addition  of  these  dual 
purpose  facilities  this  new  reactor  could  pro- 
duce up  to  700.000  kilowatts  of  firm  power. 
thereby  enabling  the  Hanford  plant  not  only 
to  release  for  domestic  and  industrial  pur- 
poses the  power  it  now  consumes  from  otir 
local  sources,  but  enabling  It  also  to  add  al- 
most the  equivalent  of  another  Bonneville 
Dam  to  the  Northwest  power  pool;  and 

"Whereas  the  Inclusion  of  the  convertible 
features  in  the  iniUai  stage  of  the  reactor 
would  save  more  than  $10  million:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives does  hereby  respectfully  request  Con- 
gress to  make  provision  now  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  convertible  features  during  the 
initial  construction  of  the  new  atomic  re- 
actor at  Hanford;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  tlie  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  every  Member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

"I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the 
hcuse  of  representatives,  March  12.  19S0. 

"S.    R.    HOLCOMB. 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table: 

"Senate  CoNctraaENr  Resolittion  46 
"Whereas  after  diligent  study  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  behavior  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii,  the  86th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  in  its  wisdom  seen  fit  to 
admit  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union; 
and 

"Whereas  by  this  action  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  for  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  been  realized;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  thanks  and  aloha  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  be  given  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  Vie  Senate  of  the  30th  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
thanks  and  aloha  of  the  people  of  Hawaii 
be  and  they  are  hereby  given  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  its  action  in  approv- 
ing the  blU  to  admit  the  State  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  forth- 
with to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon." 

A  petition  signed  by  sundry  members  of 
the  various  railroad  craft  organizations  and 
of  the  Salisbury-Spencer,  N.C.,  Retired  Clti- 
seiu  Clubs,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  increaee  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Kauai.  T.H.. 
expressing  appreciation  for  assistance  given 


in   granting   statehood   to  Hawaii;    mtlered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu. T.H.,  expressing  thanks  to  the  88th 
Congress  for  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLEU^N,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  section  a04(b)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
pay  direct  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  excess  real  property  and  related 
personalty,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
138); 

S.  901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  malce  contracts  for  cleaning  and 
custodial  services  for  periods  not  exceeding 
5  years;  (Rept.  No.  139);  and 

S.  902.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  continuation 
of  accounts  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; (Rept.  No.  140) . 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  an  amendment: 

S.  96.  A  bill  to  govern  the  salaries  and 
personnel  practices  applicable  to  teachers, 
certain  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  dependents  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  overseas  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;   (Rept.  No.  141). 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Ssrvice.  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  91.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
1.  1954.  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  involving 
the  national  security  the  prohibition  on  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  application  and  operation  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1441. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, without  amendment: 

HJt.  5247.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ized maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  under  the  special  milk  program  (Rept. 
No.    143). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments; 

S.  Res.  48.  Resolution  establishing  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter  of  the  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  water  resources 
(Rept.  No.  145);  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY" (S.  REPT.  NO.  137) 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Juvenile  Delinquency,"  jjursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  237,  85th  Congress, 
2d  sessicm,  as  extended,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE — INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments,   the    bill     (.S.     144)     to    amend 
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ReorganlzaUon  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  I 
submit  a  report  (No.  142)  thereon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
may  be  printed,  together  with  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capihart]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  CommlttM  on  Po«t  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: 

Twelve  poetma«ter  nomination!. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

ByMr.  KKATINO: 

8. 1516.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  method  by 
which  the  Houses  of  Congress  and  their 
committees  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts 
In  compelling  the  testimony  of  witnesses; 
and 

S.  1516.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1621  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  degrees  of  perjury  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxating  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LANGER : 

S.  1517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  to  extend  Its  operations  for  5  years:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  1618.  A  bill  to  exempt  musical  instru- 
ments from  Federal  excise  tax  when  sold  for 
use  by  students;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

8. 1519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2'/j  percent  the 
multiplication  factor  for  determining  annui- 
ties for  certain  Federal  employees  engaged 
in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lanoex  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request)  : 

S.  1520.  A  bill  to  provide  more  adequate 
numbers  of  civilian  positions  required  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out  scientific 
research  and  development  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  activities  of  the  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  GORE: 
S.  1521.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  on  use  with  respect  to  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  Cumberland  County, 
Tenn..  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  in 
1938;  and 

S.  1522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NruBKXcn) : 
S.  1523.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(d)  of 
the    Immigration    and    Nationality    Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KMtnnor  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(far  hlxxiaelf  and  Mr.  Lanckr)  : 

8. 1624.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  wages, 
salaries,  commissions,  or  other  remunerations 
for  personal  services  performed  by  certain 
employees  shall  be  exempt  from  garnishment 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ByMr.  KXATINO: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  to  cltliens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kcatino  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  94)  relating  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  certain  legal 
disputes  hereafter  arising,  whi'^h  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATORY  PROCESSES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
designed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
congressional  investigatory  processes. 
The  first  would  provide  expeditious  pro- 
cedures for  compelling  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  congressional  commit- 
tees. The  second  would  broaden  the 
present  perjury  laws  to  make  it  clear  that 
any  false  swearing  before  a  congressional 
committee  constitutes  a  crime.  Both  of 
these  measures  are  urgently  needed  to 
deal  with  witnesses  who  take  advantage 
of  defects  in  the  present  laws  to  obstruct 
the  work  of  Congress. 

The  present  procedure  for  dealing  with 
recalcitrant  and  contemptuous  witnesses 
is  notoriously  cumbersome.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  if  a  witness  refuses  to  appear 
or  to  testify  before  an  investigating  com- 
mittee, the  subcommittee  must  first  re- 
port the  matter  to  the  ful:  committee, 
the  full  committee  must  theh  report  the 
matter  to  the  Senate  or  House,  which 
must  tlien  resolve  to  cite  the  witness  for 
contempt,  after  which  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
as  the  case  may  be,  must  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  U.S.  attorney,  who  In  turn  must 
present  the  case  to  a  Federal  grand  jury. 
If  an  indictment  is  returned,  a  full  scale 
trial  must  follow.  Finally,  months 
later — sometimes  a  year  or  more  later — 
there  may  be  a  conviction  and  punish- 
ment. Meanwhile,  more  often  than  not, 
the  original  investigation  has  long  since 
been  closed  without  having  obtained  the 
desired  testimony  or  evidence. 


My  first  bill  would  Immensely  Improve 
this  situation  by  authorizing  immediate 
resort  to  the  courts  for  aid  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness. Under  the  bill,  should  a  witness 
refuse  to  testify,  he  could  be  required  to 
appear,  not  months  later,  but  that  very 
day  in  the  district  court  in  whose  juris- 
diction the  Investigation  is  being  con- 
ducted. At  that  point  the  witness  would 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
and  any  further  refusal  to  testify  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  court 
could  be  punished  forthwith  as  a  con- 
tempt of  court. 

The  fact  that  the  witness  could  imme- 
diately be  punished  for  contempt  should 
induce  an  otherwise  defiant  witness  to 
appear  and  testify  and  thereby  expedite 
the  committee  hearings.  At  the  same 
time,  the  proposed  legislation  represents 
a  forward  step  in  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  the  witness  by  leaving  it  up  to  the 
court  and  not  to  the  committee  to  finally 
determine  whether  certain  question* 
are  material  or  relevant.  The  net  effect 
of  this  procedure  would  be  both  to  re- 
strain unauthorized  inquiries  and  to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  with  proper  demands 
for  information. 

My  second  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  present  perjury  law  to  cover 
all  cases  of  false  swearing.  It  Is  mod- 
eled after  a  statute  which  has  been  in 
effect  in  my  own  State  of  New  York  for 
more  than  20  years.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  cover  situations 
in  which  it  is  not  shovni  that  the  in- 
quiry satisfied  the  technical  require- 
ments of  materiality  required  under  re- 
cent interpretations  of  the  present  law. 

While  perjury  should  be  more  severely 
treated  when  the  false  testimony  goes  to 
a  material  issue,  no  person  who  lies  to 
a  congressional  committee  or  other  duly 
constituted  tribunal  should  go  complete- 
ly unpunished.  Such  conduct  cannot  be 
condoned  without  causing  serious  Injury 
to  the  integrity  and  prestige  of  our  gov- 
ernmental processes.  The  Nation  would 
do  well  to  borrow  from  the  experience  of 
New  York  in  dealing  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  frequently  point- 
ed out  the  necessity  for  constructive  con- 
gressional action  to  correct  inadequacies 
in  our  laws  disclosed  by  decisions  of  the 
courts.  The  legislation  I  am  now  pro- 
posing is  an  example  of  the  general 
course  I  have  recommended  in  this  re- 
gard since  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
very  restrictive  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Watkins  case  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  need  for  these  bills.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  Court 
was  right  or  wrong  on  the  facts  In  that 
case.  The  important  thing  is  that  a 
weakness  in  the  effectiveness  of  our  laws 
has  been  disclosed  which  Congress  can 
and  must  remedy. 

I  hope  that  these  bills  will  be  given 
early  consideration  by  the  Senate  in 
order  to  quickly  remove  the  imreason- 
able  obstacles  which  now  Impede  con- 
gressional investigations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  biiis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OWICEK  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair) .    The  bills  will  be 


received  and  appr(9rlately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keathto. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8. 1515.  A  bill  to  preecrlbe  a  method  by 
which  the  Houses  of  Congress  and  their 
committees  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts 
In  compelling  the  testimony  of  witnesses:  and 

8. 1616.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1621  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
for  degrees  of  perjury  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  texts  of  the  above  bills  are  as 
follows: 

8.  1518 
A  bill  to  preecrlbe  a  method  by  which  the 
Houaee  of  Congress  and  their  committee* 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courU  in  com- 
pelling the  teatUnony  of  wltneaaet 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  o/  the  United  Statet  of 
America   in  Congress   assembled,  That    (a) 
either  House,  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee  of   either   House,    and    any   Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  may, 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its 
actual  membership.  Invoke  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  districts  courts  in   requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence,  in  further- 
ance of  any  inquiry  such  House,  committee, 
subcommittee,  or  Joint  committee  is  author- 
ized to  undertake. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  district  court  for 
the  district  within  which  the  inquiry  is  car- 
ried on  may.  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  by 
either  House,  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee of  either  House,  or  any  Joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  (and 
to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered)  and  give 
evidence  relating  to  the  matter  in  question 
before  such  House,  committee,  subcommittee, 
or  Joint  committee,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  Attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shall  furnish  legal  assistance  in  invcrfclng 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  district  courts 
under  subsection  (a)  to  either  House,  or  any 
committee,  subconunlttee,  or  Joint  commit- 
tee which  requests  it. 

8.  1616 

A   bill    to   amend  section    1621    of   title    18 

of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 

degree  of  perjury  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1621 

of    title    18    of    the    United    States    Code    is 

amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Whoever,  having  taken  an  oath  be- 
fore a  competent  tribunal,  officer,  or  per- 
son, in  any  case  in  which  a  law  of  the 
United  States  authorizes  an  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered, that  he  will  testify,  declare,  de- 
pose, or  certify  truly,  or  that  any  written 
testimony,  declaration,  dep>oeltlon,  or  cer- 
tificate by  him  subscribed,  is  true,  willfully 
and  contrary  to  such  oath  states  or  sub- 
scribes any  material  matter  which  he  does 
not  beUeve  to  be  true,  is  guilty  of  perjury 
in  the  first  degree,  and  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided  by  law,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  commits  perjury  under  cir- 
cumstances not  amounting  to  perjxu-y  In  the 
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first  degree,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
9600  or  Imprlaoned  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both.- 


EXTENSION  OP  OPERATIONS  OP 
AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1954 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
to  extend  its  operation  for  5  years.  This 
act,  known  as  Public  Law  480,  permits 
the  sale  of  farm  commodities  to  coun- 
tries in  need  of  these  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

This  law  is  presently  operated  on  a 
year-to-year  basis,  and  last  year  the  law 
was  allowed  to  lapse  for  a  period  of  time, 
resulting  In  millions  of  dollars  In  sur- 
plus sales  being  lost,  which  had  an  un- 
favorable effect  on  our  national  farm 
economy. 

The  amendment  proposed  would  as- 
sure that  this  program  would  operate 
on  a  5-year  basis  rather  than  from  year 
to  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1517)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions for  5  years,  introduced  by  Mr. 
LINGER,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
THE  ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  NeubergerI  and  myself.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  make 
eligible  for  admission  as  immigrants  into 
the  United  States  husbands,  wives,  chil- 
dren and  parents  of  residents  and  citi- 
zens, when  such  immigrants  have  tuber- 
culosis. The  bill  would  prevent  the  close 
relatives  of  citizens  and  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  from 
being  excluded  from  the  United  States 
solely  because  they  are  afflicted  with  this 
disease. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  which,  after  enactment,  be- 
came known  as  Public  Law  85-316.  We 
agreed  at  that  time  that  the  provision 
should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent law  until  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  its  operations  for  a  trial 
period.  The  trial  period  expires  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  From  every  point 
of  view  our  experience  has  been  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  There  Is  no  danger 
to  the  public  health:  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction which  accompanies  the  reuniting 
of  families  commends  the  perpetuation 
of  the  law,  and  there  is  no  remaining 
question  concerning  the  practicability  or 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposal. 


Under  the  regulations,  each  Immigrant 
admitted  under  this  provision  must  sub- 
mit satisfactory  assurances  that,  first, 
adequate  medical  treatment  will  be  sup- 
plied to  him  In  this  country;  second,  that 
all  financial  arrangements  for  his  care 
have  been  made;  and  third,  that  he  will 
go  directly  to  the  specified  hospital  and 
submit  to  such  examination,  treatment, 
Isolation  and  other  medical  regimen  as 
may  be  required  and  will  remain  under 
this  prescribed  treatment  until  dis- 
charged. There  have  been  1,567  immi- 
grants admitted  thus  far  under  this  pro- 
vision. In  only  six  cases  was  there  non- 
compliance with  the  regulations. 

I  am  Informed  that  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  In  favor  of  Incorporating  this 
provision  in  the  basic  Immigration  and 
nationality  law.  Although  the  provision 
does  not  effect  a  major  change  In  the 
basic  law.  it  Is  extremely  important  to 
those  who  will  benefit  from  it.  I  urge 
that  the  bill  be  speedily  considered  so 
that  we  have  no  hiatus  between  the  ex- 
piration of  the  old  law  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1523)  to  amend  section 
212(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Neuberger).  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  in  spon- 
soring permanent  legislation  to  admit 
under  safeguards  a  restricted  class  of 
aliens  who  are  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis. On  the  basis  of  the  successful 
2 -year  test  of  this  proposal  contained 
in  section  6,  Public  Law  85-316, 1  believe 
this  step  is  well  merited. 

Our  bill  is  identical  to  the  proposal 
sponsored  by  Representative  Francis  E. 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee.  This  proposal  would 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  as  contained  in  his  budget 
message  to  Congress  on  January  19, 1959. 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  has  written  me  that  the  favorable 
experience  under  Public  Law  85-316  in- 
dicates that  the  public  health  can  be 
protected  if  persons  suffering  from  tu- 
berculosis are  admitted  under  safe- 
guards to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  March  23,  1959,  from 
the  Surgeon  General  reporting  favorably 
the  experience  of  the  last  2  years  under 
Public  Law  85-316;  a  letter  dated  March 
20, 1959,  from  the  D^uty  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Hon.  Emanxhel  Cellar,  chairman. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Representatives,  endorsing  H.R.  3089. 
which  is  identical  to  our  bill;  and  an 
article  from  the  Oregonian,  dated  March 
20.  1959,  entitled  "Waifs  Win  Over  Dis- 
ease," and  explains  the  successful  tuber- 
culosis  treatment   for   Korean  orphan 
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ohlldren  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  Harry  Holt  at  the  famed  National 
Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver.  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DCPABTIIKMT  or  HXALTR, 

SmrcATioir,  AMD  yfTLWAMM, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23, 1959. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  NroBXHon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeak  Sxnatos  NrtTBBSOEs:  ThU  is  In  reply 
to  the  March  13,  1959,  letter  from  your  office 
requesting  Information  on  o\ir  experience 
under  section  6  of  Public  Law  86-316. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act  and  as  of 
March  16,  1959,  a  total  of  1.567  persons  had 
been  admitted  under  the  terms  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  regulations  which  had  been 
promulgated  to  Implement  It. 

These  regulations,  as  Issued  and  revised 
In  April  1958.  require :  ( 1 )  That  a  statement 
be  given  by  a  State,  Territorial,  or  local 
health  officer,  or  by  a  director  or  staff  phy- 
giclan  of  a  hospital,  that  the  necessary  eval- 
uation and  treatment  will  be  supplied;  (2) 
that  the  alien  must  go  directly  to  the  hos- 
pital apecifled;  (3)  treatment  may  be  given 
on  an  inpatient  or  outpatient  basis  in  con- 
Sormltj  with  accepted  local  standards  of 
medical  practice;  (4)  the  hospital  or  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  case  may  discharge 
the  patient  without  prior  approval  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  but  is  requested  to 
submit  a  final  report  in  each  case. 

The  responsibility  for  paying  for  any  care 
that  may  be  required  must  be  assumed  by 
either  the  sponsoring  relatives  of  the  alien 
or  other  responsible  parties.  These  immi- 
grants, like  all  others,  must  give  assurance 
tiiat   they   will   not   become  public  charges. 

In  those  cases  where  the  alien  has  not 
fulfilled  the  assurance  be  has  given,  the 
hospital  or  physician  Is  expected  to  report 
the  default  to  the  proper  official  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  The  Service  then  at- 
tempts to  obtain  compliance  and,  if  this 
falls,  the  case  is  reported  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  procedures  which 
have  been  developed  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  of  these  1.567  persons  only  6  are 
listed  as  not  having  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  regulations.  An  addi- 
tional four  cases  are  reported  as  delinquent 
and  further  followup  is  under  way.  Based  on 
experience,  we  expect  that  most  of  these 
four  persons  will  eventually  comply. 

I  believe  that  this  favorable  experience  is 
ample  assurance  that  if  continuation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  6.  Public  Law  316.  in 
the  form  of  permanent  legislation  Is  effected, 
it  can  and  will  t>e  administered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  protect  the  public  health. 

If  there  are  certain  points  which  you  feel 
are  not  fully  or  adequately  covered,  we  would 
be  most  pleased  to  receive  your  Inquiry  on 
those  items. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.  E.  BtfRNET, 

Surgeon  General. 

Maxch  20.  1959. 
Hon  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbai  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  concerning  the  bill  (H.R.  3089) 
"To  amend  section  212(d)  of  tlxe  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 

The  act  of  September  11.  1957  (Public  Law 
85-316.  71  Stat.  640)  provides  that  notwith- 
standing affliction  with  tuberculosis,  an 
alien  who  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  U.S. 
dtlaen,  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 


permanent  residence,  or  who  baa  a  »on  or 
daughter  who  la  a  UJS.  dttaen  or  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  rcaldanoa, 
shall,  if  otherwise  admiasibie,  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  accordance  with  such  terms,  conditions, 
etc..  as  the  Attorney  General  may  impose  in 
his  discretion.  The  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  any  case  in 
which  these  provisions  are  applied.  Existing 
law  contains  a  time  limitation,  to  wit.  June 
30,  1959,  after  which  the  Attorney  General 
may  not  exercise  this  discretionary  authority 
to  waive  affliction  with  tuberculosis  as  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  an  Immigrant. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  time  limitation 
In  existing  law  and  would  add  the  waiver 
provisions  to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  as  a  new  paragraph  to  section  212(d) 
(9)  of  that  act. 

This  proposal  would  carry  out  one  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President  in 
his  budget  message  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1959.  The  provisions  of  existing  law, 
which  would  be  carried  forward  by  this  pro- 
posal, have  operated  satisfactorily  and  In  the 
Interest  of  tlie  United  States,  because  they 
are  humanitarian  in  nature  and  of  aid  in 
keeping  family  units  together  In  meritorious 
cases.  The  Department  of  Justice  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this   report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrbnci  E.  Wai«h, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


[Prom  the  Oregonlan,  Mar.  20.  1959) 
Waifs  Win  Ovkr  Diskask 

Every  one  of  the  Korean  children  who  were 
sent  to  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  at 
Denver  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has  re- 
covered. Fifteen  have  been  released  In  good 
health  and  two  are  to  get  out  shortly.  Two 
Korean  tots  who  arrive  Tuesday  in  the  latest 
Harry  Holt  baby  airlift  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  hospital. 

This  report  on  the  hospitalized  Korean 
babies  was  made  here  by  Martin  Macman, 
the  hospital's  director  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. He  Is  speaking  on  the  hospital's  famed 
research  In  tuberculosis  treatment  to  profes- 
sional and  lay  groups  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  hospital,  which  is  financed  by  dona- 
tiona  amoiuting  to  $3  million  a  year  for 
treatment  and  research  does  not  charge  for 
care  of  the  some  325  patients  It  looks  after. 
These  Include  those  suffering  from  asthma 
and  allergies  and  heart  ailments  amenable 
to  surgery. 

KORXANS  err  Am 

Macman  said  the  hospital  had  staff  mem- 
bers and  patients  who  could  speak  Korean. 
Among  Its  patients  are  foreign  students  who 
are  not  eligible  to  enter  State  hospitals.  Any 
one  who  has  means  to  pay  for  treatment  is 
not  accepted.  Admission  is  limited  to  those 
for  whom  there  is  hope  from  good  treat- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  ranks  the 
hospital  as  the  greatest  contributor  in  the 
country  toward  Improved  methods  of  car- 
ing for  tuberculosis  patients,  he  said. 

In  speaking  before  the  Northwest  Lions 
Club  here  Wednesday.  Macman  said  that  the 
hospital  has  pioneered  active  hospital  life 
for  patients  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
new  drugs  to  be  more  effective.  He  said  the 
drugs  work  better  when  they  have  more 
germs  to  work  on. 

RESEARCH  CONOTTCTCD 

The  Denver  hospital  Is  also  conducting  re- 
search In  treatment  of  those  patients  who 
reacted  unfavorably  to  taking  of  the  ■ome 
10  modem  drugs  which  are  used. 

Macman  cautioned  against  assumption 
that    tuberculosis    Is    on    the    decline.    He 


pointed  out  that  the  decline  indicated  may 
be  simply  the  result  of  a  letdown  in  early 
detection.  There  Is  no  Indication,  he  said, 
that  the  Incidence  is  actually  down.  He 
pointed  at  the  greater  number  of  cases  re- 
ported this  year  in  Multnomah  County. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT  AGE  18 

Mr.  KEIATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
granting  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the  right 
to  vote. 

The  strongest  reason  for  lowering  the 
voting  age  is  the  political  awareness  of 
our  young  Americans.  A  Gallup  poll  has 
found  that  people  between  18  and  20  are 
the  best  informed  of  any  age  group  on 
basic  political  facts.  The  propoeltion 
that  this  group  be  given  voting  rights 
is  perfectly  logical;  only  hoary  custom 
is  against  It. 

As  a  veteran.  I  certainly  subscribe  to 
the  theory  that  a  man  old  enough  to 
fight  for  his  country  Is  old  enough  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  ballot,  although  I 
think  the  most  potent  argument  for  re- 
ducing the  voting  age  is  the  one  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  namely,  that  our  young 
people  are  now  more  politically  aware  at 
the  ages  of  between  18  and  20  and  know 
what  the  issues  in  the  country  are  than 
was  true  a  generation  ago. 

The  notion  that  the  age  of  21  marks 
the  dividing  line  between  immaturity 
and  wisdom  goes  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  a  youth  could  be  knighted 
only  when  he  could  bear  the  weight  of 
armor  and  use  it. 

While  I  realize  that  this  matter  is  con- 
troversial, it  seems  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tion is.  When  is  a  person  mature  enough 
to  make  an  Intelligent  decision  at  the 
polls?  I  know  my  own  daughter  knew 
more  about  public  events  at  18  than  I 
did  at  21.  I  believe  our  siting  people 
take  an  earlier  interest  in  these  matters 
nowadays. 

The  merit  of  this  resolution  has 
already  been  proven  in  the  three  States 
where  it  is  currently  operating.  I  urge 
its  early  consideration  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  granting 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  18  the  right  to 
vote,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep~ 

resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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in  Congress  assembled  {tioo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
Ing  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  vaUd  to  aU  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  several  States. 

"Artjclk  — 

"Sbctiow  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes,  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  SUtes 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   HUMPHREY: 
Address  on  "Human  Rights."  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Chicago  Conference  for  Brother- 
hood, on  February  22.  1959. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
Newsletter  Issued  by  Representative  Joe  L. 
EviNS.  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  published   in   the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Chronicle  of  March  14.  1950. 


EXTENSION    OP    TEMPORARY     UN- 
EMPLOYMENT        COMPENSATION 

BENEFITS 

Bfr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  the  unemployment  problems  still, 
regrettably,  continue  to  plague  this 
country. 

According  to  reports,  there  are  still 
about  4.7  million  unemployed  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  Wisconsin,  over 
75.000  workers  are  still  out  of  work. 
Even  though  the  wheels  of  industry  in 
many  areas  are  again  whirring  at  pre- 
recession  levels,  there  has  not  been  a 
proportionate  back-to-work  movement. 
Consequently,  the  Nation  faces  a  real 
challenge  in  creating  new  jobs  for  those 
who  still  are  unemployed. 

As  we  know,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  yesterday  approved  the  House- 
passed  measure.  House  bill  5640,  to  ex- 
tend the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefit  measures  passed  by 
Congress  last  year. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  extend- 
ing unemployment  benefits  will  not  solve 
the  basic  problem  of  creating  new  jobs. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  imix>rtant  to  take  con- 
structive action  to  assist  the  jobless 
workers  and  their  families  who  continue 
to  face  increasing  hardships  because  of 
lack  of  income  during  out-of-work 
periods. 

Recently  I  have  received  a  number  of 
messages  from  individuals,  unions,  and 
others  in  Wisconsin  who  urge  extension 
of  the  temporary  unemplojmaent  com- 
pensation program.    I  request  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  communications 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sheboygan   Countt   Ihdxpekdent 
Ukion  Council, 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  March  16,  1959. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilxt, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  the  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation  law  ex- 
piring. 

According  to  the  latest  Wisconsin  Em- 
ployment Trends  (a  monthly  bulletin  put 
out  by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics), 
there  are  still  76,000  workers  unemployed 
In  the  State. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Temporary  unemployment  compensation 
Is  a  real  necessity  In  this  period,  and 
we  strongly  urge  your  support  and  vote  for 
its  continuous  protection. 

will  you  please  let  us  know  how  you  plan 
to  vote  on  this  matter  when  it  comes  before 
the  Senate? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  Rigottt. 
Secretary,  Sheboygan  County  lUC. 

March  11,  1959. 
Senator  Alexander  Wn.ET. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  I  strongly  urge  you 
support  action  to  extend  Federal  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation  program. 

I  am  yours  very  truly. 


Superior.  Wis.,  March  9, 1959. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Termination  of  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  AprU  1  will  create  Intense 
hardship  this  area  and  others.  Special  ac- 
tion urgently  needed. 

Superior  Federation  or  Labor, 
Paul  Akxrs,  Secretary. 


ftONNESOTA  RECREATIONAL 
FACILmES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  reasons  why  we  Minne- 
sotans  take  such  pride  in  our  State  are 
its  excellent  recreational  facilities.  To 
those  who  love  the  out-of-doors.  Mirme- 
sota's  fields,  streams,  woods,  and  lakes 
are  a  virtual  paradise.  We  call  Minne- 
sota the  land  of  10.000  lakes.  Actually, 
the  number  is  closer  to  30,000  lakes,  and 
11.007  of  them  are  25  acres  or  more  in 
size.  I  may  add  that  they  are  well 
stocked  with  fine  fish. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Magazine  there  is  a  fine  article, 
by  ES-win  A.  Bauer,  entitled  "Minne- 
sota— Promised  Land  for  Fishermen."  I 
recommend  the  article  to  America's  fish- 
ermen, but  I  warn  them  that  alter  read- 
ing it  they  will  not  be  happy  imtil  they, 
too,  have  had  a  chance  to  come  to 
Minnesota  and  enjoy  our  fine  natural 
playground. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  American  Legion  Magazine,  April 

1959] 
Minnesota — Proioszd  Land  for  Fishermen 
(By  Erwln  A.  Bauer) 
America's  wandering  anglers  are  finding 
superb  sport  In  every  corner  of  the  country 
nowadays.  And  ranking  with  the  very  best 
of  It  Is  the  premium  fishing  In  a  certain  belt 
of  northern  real  estate,  half  land  and  half 
water,  hardly  a  day's  drive  from  such  Mid- 
western metropolises  as  Chicago.  Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis.  Omaha,  and  Des  Moines.  This, 
of  course,  is  Minnesota,  especially  the  north- 
ern part  of  It— the  land  of  sky-blue  waters, 
the  land  of  10.000  lakes.  Natives  like  to  call 
It  Paul  Bunyan  Land. 

With  90  percent  of  her  people  living  within 
5  miles  of  a  lake,  Minnesota  is  a  promised 
land  for  outdoorsmen.  Last  year  1^4  million 
residents  and  their  nonresident  guests  bought 
fishing  licenses  to  catch  10.000  tons  of  fish  In 
enough  water  to  cover  the  whole  State  of 
Connecticut  with  some  left  to  drip  over. 

When  a  Minnesota  native,  in  his  Justifiable 
pride,  says  his  State  has  10.000  lakes  he  Isn't 
telling  the  whole  truth.  Actually,  the  num- 
ber Is  closer  to  30,000  lakes,  and  exactly  11.007 
of  these  cover  25  acres  or  more  apiece.  In 
addition  to  her  wealth  of  lakes.  Minnesota 
has  so  many  miles  of  streams  that  they  would 
reach  around  the  globe  If  they  were  placed 
end  to  end. 

There  are  two  versions  of  how  all  this  wet 
land  was  created,  one  romantic  and  one 
realistic.  The  romantic  version — and  the 
one  preferred  by  chambers  of  commerce — Is 
that  the  lake  beds  are  simply  the  footprints 
made  by  Babe,  the  blue  ox.  when  Paul  Bun- 
yan. the  legendary  Minnesota  lumberman,  led 
her  across  the  unbroken  wilderness.  But  a 
more  scholarly  version  has  the  lake  sites 
gouged  out  by  the  icy  fingers  of  glaciers  In 
prehistoric  times.  By  either  method,  how- 
ever, they're  filled  with  sweet,  clear  water; 
and  the  water  contains  a  dozen  species  of  the 
gamest  fresh-water  fishes  that  swim.  For 
the  price  of  one  admission — a  license — the 
enterprising  angler  can  enjoy  the  lot  of  them. 
The  Gopher  State  Is  more  than  Just  a  fine 
fishing  hole,  although  this  may  be  recom- 
mendation enough.  It's  an  air-conditioned, 
pine-scented  vacationland,  even  during  dog 
days.  The  atmosphere  Is  virtually  pollen- 
free;  so  much  so,  In  fact,  that  this  Is  head- 
quarters for  the  Hay  Fever  Club  of  America. 
This  Is  a  family  playground;  there  are 
more  than  4.700  resorts  in  the  State.  But 
fishing  Is  still  the  No.  1  attraction  of  sum- 
mer In  Minnesota.  The  fishing  comes  In 
considerable  variety — from  deep-sea-type 
trolling  to  cane  poling  for  panfish.  and  from 
plugging  the  Illy  pads  to  flycastlng  waist 
deep  In  a  singing  brook. 

What  fish  should  you  try  for  In  Minne- 
sota? They  Include  large-  and  small- 
mouthed  bass,  northern  pike,  muskies,  wall- 
eyes, trout  (lake,  brown,  brook,  and 
rainbow) ,  bluegUls.  perch,  crapples.  rock 
bass,  and  bullheads.  Anyone  can  catch  the 
walleyes  and  panfish.  llie  pike,  bass,  and 
trout  come  a  little  harder.  And  the  muskies 
are  for  the  most  serious  anglers  alone. 

And  you  may  as  well  relax,  for  no  man, 
even  fishing  daily  through  his  entire  life- 
time, could  really  cover  the  waters  of  north- 
ern Minnesota.  He  could  make  a  career  of 
fishing  the  1,000-pIus  lakes  in  Ottertall 
County  alone.  Fishing  headquarters  for 
this  region  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  Is 
Fergus  Falls.  Here  you  can  get  tackle, 
licenses,  bait,  and  Information  about  the 
nearby  waters. 

But  in  the  planning  stage  of  your  fishing 
trip  for  this  area  you  may  want  to  know  of 
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aame  of  the  flnect  lakes  In  the  area.  These 
Include  Uda  (for  walleyes  and  northern 
pike),  Stlent  (walleyes,  largemouths),  Star 
(walleyes,  northerns,  panflsh).  Big  ICac- 
Dooald  (waUeyes.  northerns).  Spirit  (large- 
mouths).  Loon  (crapples,  northerns),  and 
South  Turtle  (walleyes).  East  and  West 
Lost  Ijakefl,  near  Underwood,  are  hot  spots 
for  bass  fishermen;  but  the  truth  Is  that  the 
entire  area  provides  fast  enough  fishing  most 
of  the  time. 

Just  north  of  Fergus  Falls  is  another 
county,  Becker,  full  of  lakes.  No  less  than 
400  of  these  lakes  are  within  half  an  hour's 
drive  of  Detroit  Lakes,  the  county  seat, 
located  on  picturesque  Big  Detroit  Lake. 
There's  good  fishing  for  all  of  the  native 
species  In  this  section.  Some  of  the  fastest 
fishing  last  year  was  for  walleyes  and  crap- 
ples In  Big  and  Upper  Cormorant  Lakes; 
both  these  lakes  (which  are  connected)  are 
unusually  fine  crapple  producers.  Ice 
Cracking  Lake  Is  small,  but  It  has  yielded 
some  big  northerns.  So  have  Big  Toad  and 
Uttle  Toad  Lakes  along  Route  34.  And  to 
your  list  of  the  best  fishing  lakes  add  Is- 
land (walleyes),  Pelican  (crapples,  bass), 
Height-of-Land  (walleyes).  and  White 
Earth  (northerns). 

Bralnerd.  east  of  Fergus  Falls  and  Detroit 
Lakes,  has  always  been  one  of  northern 
Minnesota's  best-known  fishing  regions. 
And  It's  no  wonder,  for  annually  from  these 
waters  (which  He  mostly  north  of  Bralnerd 
and  the  Mississippi  River)  trophy-size  fish 
come  wholesale.  A  local  guide  once  bragged 
that  his  customers  either  catch  fish  or  pay 
nothing  and  that  he  hadnt  been  skunked 
in  20  years  of  fishing. 

Big  Pelican  Lake,  just  north  of  Bralnerd. 
Is  excellent  for  walleyes  (particularly  early 
in  the  season)  and  for  northerns,  bass,  and 
panflsh  as  well.  Just  north  of  that  Is  Upper 
Whltefifih  Lake,  well  known  because  of  better 
than  average  walleyes  and  plenty  of  north- 
erns. Long  and  Gull  Lakes  also  have  con- 
sistently good  walleye  fishing,  but  at  times 
the  nearby  Mississippi  River  is  the  best  pro- 
ducer of  all.  It  also  contains  bass  and  an 
occasional  big  musky. 

IfUle  Lacs  Lake,  about  20  miles  east  of 
Bralnerd,  Is  Minnesota's  second  largest  lake 
(200  square  miles).  It  Is  a  vast,  almost  cir- 
cular body  of  water  ringed  with  sandy 
beaches.  State  fish  biologists  consider  It  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fertile  lakes  In  any  of 
the  Northern  States.  It  has  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  potential  spawning  area 
because  It  Is  generally  shallow.  It's  hard  to 
beat  for  walleyes  and  ncvtherns,  particularly 
walleyes.  It's  also  hard  to  beat  for  the  va- 
riety of  acconunodatlons  for  sportsmen  and 
their  families  arotmd  its  perimeter.  De- 
pending somewhat  on  the  degree  of  plumb- 
ing, you  can  vacation  here  on  a  low  budget, 
or  live  on  a  plush  scale. 

Actually,  facilities  In  the  MlUe  Lacs  area 
are  fairly  typical  of  all  of  northern  Minne- 
sota In  that  they're  designed  to  match  any 
budget.  They  run  from  elaborate  Ameri- 
can-plan resorts  with  dim  cocktail  lounges 
on  the  side  to  shiny  modern  motels  or  sim- 
ple housekeeping  cabins.  Few  of  the  accom- 
modations are  pretentious,  though.  Regard- 
less of  how  much  he's  paying  tot  It,  a  visitor 
gets  plenty  of  escape,  freedom,  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

Walker  Is  another  beautifully  located  com- 
munity in  northern  Minnesota.  It's  on  the 
edge  of  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation, 
and  so  Is  handy  to  practically  unlimited 
fishing.  Many  serious  anglers  consider  giant 
Leech  Lake  the  best  in  the  State  for  muskies. 
It's  also  topnotch  water  for  walleyes  and 
northerns,  probably  because  of  its  vast  shal- 
low weedy  areas.  Around  nearby  Remer  are 
many  other  fine  fishing  lakes — Willow,  Thun- 
der, Big  Boy,  Birch,  Upper  Trellpe,  Big  Ver- 
milion, and  Inquadona. 

It  was  Woman  Lake,  also  In  this  vicinity, 
that  once  produced  one  of  the  alltime  Jumbo 


muskies,  a  51  pounder.  Miisky  fishing,  how- 
ever, Is  second  here  to  the  splendid  pike  and 
walleye  fishing. 

If  you  llki)  to  fish  for  walleyes,  youll  want 
to  check  a  number  of  other  fine  lakes  ]u8t 
north  of  Leech  Lake.  The  largest  of  these 
Is  Wlnnibigoshish.  which  also  has  muskies. 
Cass  Lake  is  another  good  big  one  in  this 
area.  Cut  Foot  Sioux  Lake,  which  connects 
to  "Wlnnl"  18  almost  as  colorful  as  its  name. 
It's  also  home  for  many  bragglng-slze  north- 
erns. 

The  towas  of  Bemldjl  (best  known 
for  Its  giant  reproduction  of  Paul  Bunyan 
on  the  shore  of  Bemldjl  Lake)  and  Park  Rap- 
Ids  are  also  the  crossroads  of  highways  that 
lead  into  splendid  fishing  country.  Some  of 
the  best  known  waters  around  Bemldjl  are 
Beltrami,  Mud,  Sugar,  Plantaganette,  Upper 
Sucker,  and  Steamboat  Lakes.  All  have  wall- 
eyes. Augiriash.  Bad  Boy.  Buckboard,  and 
Solid  Bottom  Creeks  contain  brookles  and 
brown  trout 

Many  of  the  best  musky  lakes  are  within 
easy  reach  of  Park  Rapids.  Biggest  of  them 
Is  Mantrap.  Others  in  the  vicinity  are  Big 
and  Little  Band,  Bottle,  Kouna,  Belle  Tain, 
Boulder.  Bad  Axe,  and  Shlnbogee.  Other 
Minnesota  musky  waters  (they're  fairly 
widely  scattered)  are  Lake  VennllUon  near 
Tower;  Deer  Lake  north  of  Grand  Rapids; 
the  Rum  River  and  the  Mississippi  near 
Grand  Rapicls;  Deer  Lake  east  of  Effle;  Little 
Fork  River  near  Little  Fork;  Big  Shoepac 
Lake  south  of  Rainy  Lake;  and  the  cele- 
brated Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  Is  one  of 
the  finest  musky  lakes  in  North  America. 
Some  of  tho  best  musky  water  is  on  the 
Ontario  side  of  the  lake,  though. 

A  number  of  lakes  near  Grand  Rapids, 
Itasca  County,  have  excellent  walleye  fish- 
ing. They  Include  Pokegama,  Shoal,  Bass, 
and  Rice  Lakes.  Accommodations  for  fisher- 
men are  numerous.  Among  these  are  a 
number  of  well-manicured  campgrounds. 

Itasca  County  is  practically  plastered  with 
small  trout  streams.  Some  of  the  better 
streams  for  eastern  brookles  are  Bruce,  Hawk- 
ins, Matuska,  Pancake,  Pickerel.  Rice,  and 
Spring  Creeks.  It's  best  to  hit  most  of  them, 
early  In  the  season.  Parts  of  many  of  them, 
and  their  tributaries,  are  fairly  remote;  and 
It's  well  worthwhile  to  obtain  a  county  map 
and  go  profipectlng  cross  country.  Usually 
the  reward  is  a  limit  easily  filled. 

Northern  Minnesota  Is  wonderful  country 
for  the  cock-out-under-canvas  set.  There 
are  almost  200  approved  and  improved  camp- 
ing sites  in  this  evergreen  country  alone. 
These  Include  State  parks.  State  forestry 
campgrounds,  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  camp- 
grounds. T^e  annual  fee  for  State  park  us- 
age is  $1;  otherwise,  all  these  facilities  are 
free. 

If  there  Is  an  inland  region  anywhere  in 
America  made  to  order  for  boating  and  boat- 
ing fans,  it's  Minnesota — from  the  winding 
Mississippi  Uiver  (which  forms  much  of  the 
State's  east^m  boundnry)  and  Lake  Mln- 
netonka  (14.600  acres  of  exciting  boating  wa- 
ter only  20  minutes  west  of  the  Twin  Cities) 
all  the  way  north  to  Canada.  Some  of  the 
waters  are  busy  and  craft  of  all  kinds  are 
numerous,  but  other  waters  are  lonely  and 
forgotten.  In  the  latter  there's  high  adven- 
ture for  freth-water  sailors  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  can  explore  new  places,  enjoy 
new  experiences,  and  rarely  see  another  per- 
son. In  other  words,  Minnesota  is  a  good 
place  to  take  a  boat.  It  makes  no  diflerence 
whether  it's  a  car  top  canoe,  a  runabout  for 
water  skiing,  or  an  outboard  cruiser  towed 
behind  the  car  on  a  trailer.  There  are 
launching  sites  or  marinas  on  every  lake  of 
any  size. 

In  a  normal  year  summer  weather  In 
northern  Minnesota  is  ainujst  always  pleas- 
ant. From  June  1  to  October  1  It's  cool 
enough  to  be  comfortable  most  of  the  time, 
but  rarely  loo  cool  for  pleasant  camping. 
Even   after   October   1    the   Indian   summer 


weather  may  be  of  the  brand  that  inspires 
poetry.  There  are  dreiu-y  rain  spells  in  au- 
tumn, to  be  sure,  but  usiially  the  atmosphere 
is  clear  and  crisp.  No  matter  what  the 
month,  however.  It's  a  wise  angler  who  car- 
ries foul-weather  gear  and  at  least  one  outfit 
of  woolen  clothing.  It's  also  sensible  to  car- 
ry insecticides,  at  least  until  July  15,  because 
in  the  early  summer  mosquitoes,  black  files, 
and  deer  files  can  be  troublesome. 

You'll  need  no  special  or  expensive  tackle 
for  Minnesota  fishing.  A  single  mediimi 
spinning  outfit  can  do  any  job  or  catch  any 
fish,  except  perhaps  the  largest  of  lake  trout 
and  muskies.  Bait  casting  will  handle  these 
larger  fish,  and  a  fly -casting  outfit  is  fine 
for  trout  and  panflsh.  Just  as  it  is  elsewhere 
across  the  land,  the  jig  (or  "lead  head"  or 
Doll  Fly)  craze  Is  Invading  northern  Min- 
nesota. Have  a  supply  of  them  in  the  tackle 
box,  because  they're  deadly  both  for  walleyes 
and  smallmouth  bass.  It's  a  good  iclea  to 
have  spoons  for  pike  and  underwater  plugs 
for  bass.    An  outboard  motor  is  handy,  too. 

Speaking  of  smallmouths,  one  of  the  best 
spots  for  them  is  in  the  sprawling  system  of 
lakes,  bays,  channels,  and  Islands  known  as 
Rainy  Lake  and  lying  along  the  international 
border.  It  is  reached  mostly  by  UA.  63  to  In- 
ternational Falls.  Here  la  another  more- 
water-than-land  region  that  couldnt  be  thor- 
oughly flshed  in  several  lifetimes,  even 
though  the  effort  would  be  pleasant.  This 
Is  North  Woods  country  at  its  lovely,  mag- 
nificent best. 

Besides  the  bass  in  the  Rainy  River-Rainy 
Lake  system,  there's  superlative  walleye  and 
northern  pike  fishing.  At  times  there's  also 
remarkably  good  yellow  perch  fishing,  and 
no  fish  are  easier  to  catch  than  perch.  The 
Little  Fork  River  and  the  Rat  Root  River 
have  pike.  Namakan  Lake  is  good  for  wall- 
eyes. Tiny  (by  comparison)  Cruiser  Lake 
contains  lake  trout  and  rainbows.  Big  Shoe- 
pac Lake  has  silver  muskies,  a  musky-north- 
ern hybrid.  Both  of  the  last-named  lakes 
are  reached  only  by  canoe  portage  or  trail 
from  Rainy  or  Namakan  Lakes. 

Just  south  of  Rainy  Lake  and  International 
Falls  is  Lake  Kabetogama.  Studded  with 
hundreds  of  Islands  and  many  forgotten  bays, 
it's  one  of  the  most  scenic  places  In  the 
whole  north  country.  Take  this  one  seriously 
if  you're  out  for  walleye  fishing. 

There  was  once  extraordinary  lake  trout 
fishing  along  Minnesota's  Lake  Superior  coast, 
but  the  recent  invasion  of  sea  lampreys 
claimed  the  trout  as  victims  and  has  elimi- 
nated this  fishery:  anglers  should  not  go 
there  with  lakers  in  mind.  But  dont  skip 
over  this  section  lightly,  because  It  offers 
spectacular  sport  in  many  of  the  streams 
that  empty  into  Superior  along  the  north 
shore.  There  are  brooks,  browns,  or  rain- 
bows, or  some  combination  of  the  three. 

Some  of  the  best-known  trout  rivers  In 
this  region  are:  Beaver  (at  Beaver  Bay), 
Baptism  (near  Illgen  City),  Manitou  (at 
Little  Marals),  Caribou  (north  of  Manitou 
River),  Temperance  (between  Schroeder  and 
Tofte),  Onion  (between  Tofte  and  Lutscn), 
Devil's  Track  (north  of  Grand  Marals),  and 
Flute  Reed   (Hovland). 

The  Superior  National  Forest  In  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  State  and  the  Quetico 
Park  just  across  the  border  in  Ontario  to- 
gether comprise  the  largest  exclusive  canoe- 
ing country  in  the  world.  To  reach  these 
thousands  of  lakes,  you  go  by  canoe  and  by 
foot.  Canoe  travel  In  this  peaceful,  llttle- 
dlsturbed  country  is  almost  a  way  of  life. 
With  paddles  or  small  motors  you  cross  the 
lakes,  and  between  the  lakes  you  pick  up 
your  gear  and  carry  it  over  the  trails.  There 
are  no  roads  or  powerllnes  to  guide  you,  and 
no  airplane  Is  allowed  to  Invade  the  wilder- 
ness bush  except  In  an  emergency. 

For  the  angler  who  wants  to  escape  the 
hustle  ot  the  world  of  concrete  or  tele- 
vision, who  wants  to  get  away  from  every- 
thing but  nature  and  fishing,  this  surely  is 
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a  paradise.  There  ure  few  more  beautiful 
wilderness  regions  Ui  all  of  North  America 
than  this  Superior  National  Forest  which 
Joins  QueUco  Park  in  Ontario  to  the  north. 
A  combined  canoelr.g-camplng-fishing  trip 
In  this  region  becomes  a  truly  relaxing  style 
of  ouUng  designed  to  rebuild  a  man's  out- 
look on  the  working  world  and  to  strengthen 
him  until  he  can  return. 

It's  true  that  once  canoe  trips  were  no 
easy  matter  for  beglaners.  Equipment  was 
crude  and  heavy;  you  had  to  like  it  rough. 
But  a  canoe  trip  into  the  Superior  bush 
today  Is  such  a  safe  and  simple  expedition 
that  anyone  or  vlrlixally  any  family  can 
make  a  happy  hoUday  of  it.  The  whole 
community  of  Ely,  Minn.,  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  thrives  on  outfltUng  anglers  and 
canoe-trlppers. 

A  fisherman  and  hiu  family  can  drive  up  to 
an  outfitter  in  Ely  and  set  out  a  few  min- 
utes later  with  all  the  equipment  necessary 
for  anything  from  a  weekend  to  a  2-week 
trip — on  a  rental  baalH.  And  It's  inexpensive 
too;  figure  $5  per  person  per  day.  Families 
can  figure  less  than  that  per  person  for  the 
full  treatment,  which  includes  rental  on 
everything  but  toothbrushes  and  the  mix- 
ings for  a  before-dinner  martini.  A  non- 
resident fishing  llceme  will  cost  $4.  Guides 
are  available  too,  but  their  services  add  an 
extra  $15  to  $25  a  day  to  the  cost.  With  or 
without  guide  though,  a  wilderness  canoe 
trip  Is  an  adventure  long  to  be  remembered 
by  anyone  who  genuinely  loves  the  outdoors. 
There's  pretty  fair  fishing  in  this  superior 
country:  and  one  individual  who  knows  it 
better  than  most  la  Bin  Rom.  busy  pro- 
prietor of  Canoe  Country  Outfitters,  the  larg- 
est canoe  caterer  in  Ely.  Bill  picks  the 
following  lakes  as  the  best  for  fishing,  year 
In  and  year  out : 

For  walleyes:  La  Croix.  Crooked.  Basswood. 
Big  Saganaga.  Agnes,  White  Iron,  Three,  Gun, 
Cherry,  Shell,  Ensign  Alice,  Insula,  Little 
Saganaga.  Kawishiwi,  Una,  and  Shagawa. 

For  northern  pike:  Basswood,  Birch.  En- 
sign. Crooked,  Agnes,  Fourtown,  Knife. 
Spoon,  Alice,  Insula,  and  Adams.  Add  also 
the  Isabella  and  Kawishiwi  Rivers. 

For  lake  trout:  La  Croix,  Oyster,  Knife. 
Cedar,  Gablmichlgaml,  Kekekabic,  Wlslnl, 
Thomas,  Snowbank,  Gunfllnt,  Big  Saganaga, 
Little  Saganaga.  Bear,  and  Ima. 

For  bass:  Basswood,  Cummlngs,  Crab, 
Knife.  Birch,  Ensign,  Strup,  and  Wlslnl. 
You  can  pick  your  fluhing  spot  in  Minne- 
sota from  the  tourist -fringed  lakes  to  the 
deep  wilderness  waters.  It  Isn't  even  neces- 
sary to  venture  far  from  the  Twin  Cities, 
which  are  completely  surrounded  by  lakes. 
Here  is  the  land  of  fine  fishing  and  abundant 
water;  and,  try  as  you  will,  you'll  never, 
within  your  allotted  time,  do  more  than  take 
a  fair  sampling  of  Minnesota's  good  fishing 
spots.  But  don't  let  this  distress  you,  for 
the  Minnesota  native  himself  can  accom- 
plish little  more. 
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FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  OP  TAXES  OR 
IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  week  it  was  my  privilege,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gtov- 
emment  Operations,  to  preside  at  the 
hearings  scheduled  at  the  direction  of 
the  committee  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellam],  to 
consider,  in  general,  the  important  and 
troublesome  problem  of  Federal  pay- 
ments of  taxes  or  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
State  and  local  taxing  authorities,  and, 
in  particular,  the  provisions  of  Senate 
bill  910,  which  I  Introduced  on  February 
3,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  32  other 
Senators. 

As  is  well  known,  for  many  years  State 
and  local  taxing  authorities  have  been 
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seriously  COTicemed  over  the  increasing 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  various  types  of  property,  which  ac- 
quisition has  operated  to  remove  such 
property  from  local  tax  rolls. 

From  time  to  time  over  the  years,  the 
Congress  has  acknowledged  responsibil- 
ity for  reducing,  to  some  extent,  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  these  acquisitions  by 
enacting  numerous  statutes  which  au- 
thorize payment  by  certain  Federal 
agencies  upon  certain  types  of  property. 
However,  the  great  majority  of  Ftederal 
agencies  have  no  general  authority  to 
make  payments  on  their  properties. 
Furthermore,  existing  provisions  of  law 
are  quite  diverse  and  result  in  different 
treatment  for  similar  properties  of  vari- 
ous agencies.  Thus,  those  provisions 
of  law  which  do  exist  fail  to  present 
any  clearcut  uniform  policy.  On  some 
classes  of  property,  some  agencies  pay 
taxes;  others  make  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes;  and  still  others  make  no  pay- 
ments at  all. 

Senate  bill  910  is  a  very  modest  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  a  problem  which  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  other  committees  of  the  Congress 
have  studied  and  considered  for  more 
than  10  years.  It  is  identical  to  a  bill. 
Senate  biU  4184,  which  was  drafted 
originally  by  this  committee  in  the  84th 
Congress  and  reported  favorably  in 
1956,  following  extensive  hearings  on  a 
large  number  of  proposals. 

Senate  bill  910  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  many  years  of  continuing 
efforts  by  the  committee  to  develop  a 
program  which  would  afford  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  local  communities  which 
have  suffered  losses  as  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  Federal  tax-immime  proper- 
ty in  their  jurisdictions,  but  which 
would  not  do  violence  to  the  principle 
of  Federal  tax  immunity  or  constitute 
an  undue  buiden  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

In  essence,  this  bill  would  do  nothing 
more  than  establish  a  5-year  program 
of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  special 
assessments  on  a  very  limited  category 
of  real  property  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  local  tax  rolls  as  a 
result  of  Federal  acquisition.  The  ma- 
jor category  of  payments  would  be  at 
the  discretion  of  a  Federal  Board  which 
would  administer  the  program,  and  nu- 
merous additional  safeguards  have  been 
included  in  order  to  insure  against  any 
undue  or  unjustifiable  payments.  It 
would  also  require  the  Federal  Board  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  make  a  case-by- 
case  analysis  of  virtually  every  phase  of 
fiscal  and  related  problems  of  local  tax- 
ing authority  arising  out  of  Federal  im- 
munity from  local  real  and  personal 
property  taxes,  including  the  operation 
of  all  existing  programs.  The  Congress 
would  receive  semiannual  reports  from 
the  Board  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, and.  within  2  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  a  comprehensive  report, 
accompanied  by  appropriate  proposed 
legislation,  detailing  its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  necessity  of  a  continuing 
policy. 

I  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore— through  the  years,  many  hun- 
dreds  of   witnesses   have   been   heard; 


many  volumes  of  testimony  have  been 
compiled;  and  numerous  repOTts  have 
been  made  by  Interested  groups  and 
carefully  studied  by  the  committee. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
action.    S.  910  satisfies  neither  the  op- 
ponents nor  the  proponents  of  a  Fed- 
eral payment-in-Ueu-of-taxes  program. 
It  represents,  however,  a  sincere  effort 
to  solve  a  most  perplexing  problem  and 
to  pave  the  way,  in  a  realistic  fashion, 
for    such    improvements    as    may    be 
needed,  based  upon  the  5  years  of  ex- 
perience provided  for  in  this  measure. 
I  beUeve  that  this  bill  represents  the 
best  legislation  that  is  possible  at  this 
time.    It  will  not  authorize  a  giveaway 
program,  it  will  not  open  the  gates  to  un- 
limited and  unrestrained  payments  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  local  com- 
munities; and  it  is  not  discriminatory. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction,  based  upon  my 
service  as  the  mayor  of  a  good  sized  city, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  C3ov- 
emment  Operations,  and  at  one  time 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  its  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and 
Shared  Revenue,  that  this  bill  is  a  mod- 
est attempt  to  deal  with  a  very  vexing 
problem. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  Senate  Government  Operations  Staff 
Memorandum,  No.  86-1-11,  dated  March 
17,  1959,  which  contains  detailed  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  bill,  its  back- 
ground and  history.  This  analysis  and 
report  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fine  professional  staff  of  the 
committee,  Eli  E.  Nobleman. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
look  over  this  material,  because  a  num- 
ber of  their  constituents  will  be  getting 
in  touch  with  them.  This  measure  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association,  the  Conference  of 
County  OflBcers,  Coirunissioners,  and  Su- 
pervisors, and  a  host  of  other  govern- 
mental bodies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S. 


Purpose 
910  would  establish  a  temporary  pro- 


gram of  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes  and  special 
assessments  on  a  very  limited  category  of 
real  property  which  has  been  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls  as  the  result  of  Federal  acqui- 
sition. 

The  bill  would  authorize,  for  a  6-year  pe- 
riod, (1)  a  very  limited  program  of  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  on  industrial  or  com- 
mercial real  property  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  after  June  30,  1050;  (2)  pay- 
ments of  special  assessments  levied  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  in  urban  or  sub- 
urban areas,  if  such  assessments  were  also 
levied  on  real  property  owned  by  other  tax- 
able persons;  and  (3)  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  on  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  real  property  leased  or  sold  to 
private  persons  under  conditional  sales  con- 
tracts, if  such  property  were  owned  by  a 
taxable  person. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by  a 
five-member,  bipartisan  Federal  Bocutl  for 
Payments  to  Local  Governments,  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. A  taxing  authority  would  be  reqtiired 
to  file  an  appropriate  aii^llcatlon,  specifying 
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the  Fedaral  property  Inrolved.  the  basis  of 
Ita  claim,  and  th«  period  for  which  the  claim 
U  made  (not  to  Include  la  montlia  In  any 
single  application).  The  Board,  after  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  »  probable  basis  tat 
the  claim,  and  conducting  a  hearing,  if  a 
basis  Is  found  to  exist,  would  be  required  to 
determine  and  certify  to  the  controlling  Fed- 
eral agency  the  amount  of  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  local  taxing  authority. 

In  the  case  of  industrial  or  commercial 
real  property,  however,  the  applicant  would 
be  required  to  make  a  showing  that  Federal 
acquisition  of  such  property  has  resulted  In 
a  financial  hardship  to  the  community  In 
question.  The  actual  payment  to  be  made 
would  be  based  upran  the  amount  of  local 
taxes  which  would  have  been  payable  had 
the  property  been  privately  owned.  Increased 
by  additional  expenditures  Incurred  by  the 
taxing  authority  In  furnishing  services  to 
the  Federal  property,  and  diminished  by  the 
aggregate  amount  of  local-type  govern- 
mental services  fiirnlshed  by  the  controlling 
Federal  agency,  further  diminished  by  any 
additional  credit  against  Federal  liability  re- 
sulting from  any  exemption.  Immunity,  or 
reduction  in  the  tax  rate  or  amount.  If  such 
are  available,  under  State  or  local  law,  to 
private  persons  as  an  Inducement  to  engage 
In  Industrial  or  commercial  activities  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
tax  authority.  The  Board's  decisions  are 
made  final  and  would  he  conclusive  upon  all 
tax  authorities  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
may  not  be  questioned  by  any  court  or  Gov- 
ernment accounting  ofScer. 

The  bin  provides  further  that  payments 
made  by  Federal  agencies  under  existing  pro- 
grams authorized  by  law  would  not  be  af- 
fected; that  Federal  property  upon  which 
payments  are  made  under  an  existing  pro- 
gram would  be  excluded  from  the  coverage 
of  this  bin  and  would  not  be  subject  to  addi- 
tional payments  for  the  same  period:  and 
that  Federal  payments  on  industrial  or  com- 
mercial property  cannot  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  tax  which  would  be  payable  If  such 
property  had  been  developed  and  used  by  a 
taxable  person  for  a  typical  private  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  use,  either  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  tax  authority  or  In 
nearby  comparable  communities. 

The  Board,  either  on  Its  own  motion  or 
upon  application  by  a  taxing  authority, 
would  be  required  to  make  various  studies 
relative  to  (1)  fiscal  and  other  problenu  of 
local  taxing  authorities  arising  out  of  Fed- 
eral Inmiunity  from  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes;  (2)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
payments  to  local  taxing  authorities  under 
other  Federal  programs.  Including  grants- 
in-aid  and  revenue-sharing  programs;  and 
(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  benefits  de- 
rived by  taxing  authorities  directly  or  In- 
directly through  persons  residing  or  em- 
ployed upon  Federal  property  and  for  or  In 
connection  with  any  property,  trade,  busi- 
ness, etc.,  situated  or  occurring  upon  Federal 
property. 

The  Board  would  be  required  to  report 
semiannually  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  Its  operations  during 
the  preceding  period  and  to  file,  no  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
a  comprehensive  report,  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate proposed  legislation,  detailing  Its 
recommendations  on  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinuing policy  for  compensating  local  taxing 
authorities  for  losses  sustained  Incident  to 
the  presence  of  Federal  tax-exempt  property 
within  their  Jurisdictions,  and  with  respect 
to  the  future  treatment  of  properties  for 
which  payments  are  temporarily  authorized 
by  Public  Law  388.  84th  Congress,  as  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  85-578  (former  RFC 
properties) . 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to  employ 
personnel  and  procure  the  services  of  consul- 
tants at  rates  not  to  exceed  |50  per  day,  to 
conduct  hearings  or  Investigations,  and  to 
examine    witnesses    and    compel    their    at- 


tendance by  BUbpena.  It  would  be  required 
to  maintain  an  accurate  stenographic  record 
of  all  testimony  taken,  a  transcript  of  which 
would  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  would  cease  to  exist  on  E>ecember 
31,  1966.  2  yeais  after  the  terminal  date  for 
the  filing  of  applications  for  payment. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a  la-mem- 
ber  advisory  committee,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Government, 
State  governments,  and  local  taxing  authori- 
ties, appointed  by  the  President,  which 
would  be  required  to  conduct  studies  of  the 
administration  of  this  act,  as  well  as  all 
other  Federal  legislation  authorizing  pay- 
ments of  taxes  or  In  lieu  thereof,  by  Federal 
agencies  to  local  tax  authorities,  and  prob- 
lems arising  In  connection  therewith.  This 
committee  wou'.d  be  required  to  consult  with 
the  Board,  upon  Its  request.  In  an  advisory 
capacity  In  the  solution  of  such  problems, 
and  transmit  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congres.-],  a  report  summarizing  the 
result  of  Its  studies,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  administrative  or  legislative 
changes  considered  n^essary  or  desirable  for 
efficient,  economical,  and  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  such  provisions  of  law. 

■ACKCBOUNO 

Oeneral 

State  and  local  taxing  authorities  have 
been  seriously  concerned,  particularly  since 
1939.  over  the  Increasing  acquisition  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  various  types  of 
property  which  has  operated  to  remove  such 
property  from  local  tax  rolls.  Local  gov- 
ernments depend  upon  property  taxes  for 
more  than  hal^  of  their  total  revenues,  so 
that  they  are  particularly  concerned  when 
the  Federal  Government  acquires  real  estate 
and  thereby  removes  It  from  the  property 
tax  base  while  at  the  same  time  activities 
on  or  associated  with  the  Federal  property 
may  Impose  service  burdens  upon  these  local 
governments. 

The  seriousness  of  the  general  problem  ap- 
pears to  have  been  magnified  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war  In  1950,  when 
large-scale  Federal  Acquisitions  of  defense 
production  facilities  throughout  the  country 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  substantial  parcels 
of  real  property  from  local  tax  rolls. 

Prom  time  to  time,  the  Congress  has  ac- 
knowledged responsibility  for  reducing,  to 
some  extent,  the  adverse  effects  of  these  ac- 
quisitions upon  local  government  revenues 
and  fiscal  structures  by  enacting  numerous 
statutory  provlHlons  which  authorize  pay- 
ments by  certain  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments or  upon  certain  tjrpes  of 
property.  However,  the  majority  of  Federal 
agencies  have  no  general  authority  to  make 
payments  on  tholr  properties.  Furthermore, 
existing  provisions  of  law  are  quite  diverse 
and  result  in  di:Terent  treatment  for  similar 
properties  of  tlie  various  agencies.  Thus, 
those  provisions  of  law  which  do  exist  fall 
to  present  any  clear-cut  uniform  policy.  On 
some  classes  of  property,  some  agencies  pay 
taxes;  others  make  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes;  and  still  others  make  no  payments  at 
all.  At  the  pre.tent  time,  according  to  the 
latest  available  information,  there  are  pres- 
ently on  the  books  some  56  laws  dealing  with 
Federal  payment  of  taxes  or  In  lieu  of  taxes, 
or  shared  revenue  arrangements.  Of  this 
number,  some  20  provide  for  a  sharing  of 
revenue  between  Federal  and  State  and  local 
governments;  IB  authorize  pajrments  In  lieu 
of  taxes;  and  17  authorize  the  payment  of 
direct  taxes. 

STUOIKS  or  rZDXBAL-STATK-LOCAL  TAX 
RELATIONS 

During  the  past  22  years,  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  local  governments  resulting  from 
Federal  acquisition  and  control  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  the  Impact  of  Federal  Immunity 
from  State  and  local  taxation  have  been  the 
subject  of  almost  continuous  study  by  gov- 
ernmental, quasi-governmental  and  private 


groups  which  have  filed  some  0  report*  with 
recommendations.  These  efforts  have  been 
fully  detailed  and  documented  in  Senate  Re- 
port No.  3424,  84th  Congress,  filed  by  this 
committee  on  July  7.  1956. 

The  most  recent  major  study  was  made  by 
the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations which  submitted  a  311 -page  report 
with  recommendations,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  15  additional  volumes,  totaling  In 
all,  approximately  2.200  pages.  One  of  these 
volumes  was  a  197-page  report  entitled 
"Payments  In  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  Shared 
Revenues",  which  contained  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  entire  subject,  with  detailed 
recommendations  relative  to  future  Federal 
policy  with  respect  to  payments  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  Federal  property  hold- 
ings located  herein. 

coMMrrm  action — soth-ssth  conorim 

Since  1947.  this  conunittee  has  had  t>efore 
it  various  studies  and  a  continuous  stream 
of  legislative  proposals  dealing  with  Federal- 
Stat-local  relations.  In  general,  and  pay- 
ments of  taxes  or  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In  partic- 
ular. Large  numbers  of  complicated  bills 
were  processed  and  ntunerous  hearings  were 
held. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  the  committee  had 
before  It  a  total  of  12  bills  dealing  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  payments  of  taxes  or  In  lieu 
of  taxes  by  the  Federal  Government  to  local 
taxing  authorities.  In  July  1955,  the  com- 
mitteee  held  a  preliminary  hearing  on  7  bills 
then  pending  before  it.  Further  action  was 
deferred  pending  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  the  receipt  of  the  administration's  com- 
ments on  the  bills  then  pending.  Following 
these  hearings,  the  staff  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  pending  bills  and  the 
pertinent  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commission 
and  its  Study  Committee  on  Payments  In 
Lieu  of  Taxes  and  Shared  Revenues. 

In  1956.  the  committee  held  further  hear- 
ings on  these  bills.  Following  consideration 
of  the  testimony  contained  In  the  477-page 
record  of  the  hearings,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  ( 1 )  because  of  the  complexities 
Inherent  In  the  subject,  the  large  number  of 
variables  Involved.  It  wss  unable  to  recom- 
mend favorable  action  on  any  of  the  pend- 
ing bills;  (2)  since  the  factual  pattern  varied 
in  the  16.778  cities  and  the  3.049  counties 
in  the  United  States  which  may  possibly  be 
affected  by  Federal  tax  immunities,  the  only 
approach  which  would  furnish  a  measure  of 
relief  to  those  local  governments  which  are 
hard  pressed  as  a  result  of  Federal  acquisi- 
tions, was  through  a  limited  program  of  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes,  coupled  with  a  case- 
by-case  consideration  by  an  administrative 
board  of  the  relative  merits  of  individual 
cases;  (3)  any  further  legislative  action 
would  have  to  await  the  accumulation  by 
such  a  board  of  Information  concerning  spe- 
cific local  needs  and  situations,  compiled 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  following  field  stud- 
ies; and  (4)  no  amount  of  general  study, 
unrelated  to  the  specific  variable  factors  In 
each  Individual  case,  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  In  this  conclusion,  the  committee 
was  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  by  a  number  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
major  bills  pending  before  the  committee, 
who  testified  in  the  hearings  that,  in  their 
Judgment,  bills  proposing  to  establish  broad 
comprehensive  programs  had  not  received 
favorable  action  over  the  years  because  such 
an   approach   was   not   feasible. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  drafted  and 
reported  favorably  a  committee  bill.  S.  4183 
(S.  Rept.  No.  2424.  84th  Cong.),  IdenUcal  to 
8.  910.  the  pending  bill,  providing  for  a 
5-year  program  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  on  a  very  limited 
category  of  real  property;  and  permltUng 
modest  payments  only  to  those  taxing  au- 
thorities which  are  able  to  show  that,  after 
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jSenS^o^Adt^rSta^JS^'TS^  S:  SSS^r^tfi.'^i^^-rH^"^^  ^Mr.  CLARK.  At  that  hearing  the  18 
burdens  hnposed  on  local  taxpayenTand  local  ??^  ^"'  ^f^,  ^^  expire.  The  Hoiise  Senators  agreed  upon  testimony  sup- 
taxing  authorities,  thoy  were  stui  suffering  o\^  "fPi^scntatives  has  passed  a  bill  porting,  as  cosponsora,  the  bill  Intro- 
flnanciai  hardships.  The  major  feature  of  ^'^^c"  "1  effect  permits  the  law  to  expire,  duced  by  the  disUngiUshed  Senator  from 
this  measure  was  a  comprehensive  study  No  new  person  exhausting  his  regular  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaea]  Senate  bill 
which  the  Board  would  have  been  required     benefits  could  be  added  to  the  tempo-  1323.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 

rary  benefit  program,  yet  the  unemploy- 


to  make  and  the  case-by-case  analysis  of 
virtually  every  phase  of  fiscal  and  related 
problems  of  local  taxing  authorities  arising 
out  of  Federal  immunity  from  local  taxation. 
Including  the  operation  of  existing  programs; 
and  the  comprehensive  report  which  was  to 
be  made  to  the  Congress  after  2  years,  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  proposed  legisla- 
tion, detailing  Its  recommendations  on  the 
necessity  for  a  continuing  policy. 

■nil*  measure  failed  of  action  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  following  opposition  and  Its 
temporary  displacement  to  permit  the  trans- 
action of  further  urgent  business. 

In  the  85th  Confess,  the  committee  again 
had  before  It  n\m:ierous  bills  dealing  with 
this  iubject.  Including  8.  967,  Identical  In 
every  respect  to  8.  4183.  84th  Congress,  and  to 
the  pending  measure,  S.  910.  86th  Congress. 

CONCLT7SIONS 

As  previously  Indicated.  8.  910  Is  Identical 
in  every  respect  to  S.  4183  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. It  represents  the  culmination  of  more 
than  10  years  of  continuing  efforts  by  the 
committee  to  develop  a  program  which  would 
afford  some  measure  of  relief  to  local  com- 
munities which  have  suffered  losses  as  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  Federal  tax-Immune 
property  In  their  Jurisdictions,  but  which 
would  not  do  violence  to  the  principle  of 
I^Bderal  tax  Immunity  or  constitute  an  undue 
burden  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  Its  pro- 
visions are  based  upon  a  careful  study  of 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  witnesses  heard 
by  the  committee  thrc>ugh  the  years  and 
upon  many  volumes  of  testimony  and 
numerous  reports. 

8.  910  has  the  support  of  all  of  the  major 
organizations  representing  State  and  local 
governments  and  taxing  authorities.  Includ- 
ing the  National  Association  at  County  Offi- 
cials and  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation. 

Finally,  S.  910  Is  based  upon  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  committee,  contained  In  Its  re- 
port on  the  earlier  IdenUcal  committee  bill, 
8.  4183  that  (1)  there  Ic  an  urgent  need  for 
Immediate  legislative  action  to  relieve  local 
taxing  authorities  from  unJusUfied  and  In- 
equitable burdens  and  hardships  which  have 
been  Imposed  upon  them  as  the  result  oS 
large-scale  Federal  acquisition  of  various 
types  of  property  which  has  operated  to  re- 
move such  property  from  the  local  tax  rolls; 
(2)  because  of  the  extremely  complex  na- 
ture at  the  subject  and  the  many  variables 
which  are  Involved.  It  Is  not  possible  to  de- 
vise a  comprehensive  program  which  will 
operate  In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  and 
which  Is  not  likely  to  involve  high  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  funds  and  possible  windfall 
payments  to  communities  which  have  actu- 
ally been  benefited  rather  than  harmed  by 
the  presence  of  Federal  installations;  and  (3) 
the  only  equitable  type  of  program  which  is 
possible  Is  one  in  which  payments  are  based 
upon  Individual  eases  and  situations  as  they 
are  presented  and  dociimented.  and  as  Infor- 
mation relative  to  each  situation  is  complied, 
evaluated,  and  assessed  on  its  merits  (S. 
Rept.  No.  2424,  84th  Cong.). 

The  staff  has  been  Informed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  pend- 
ing reexamination  of  tlie  entire  field  of 
FMeral-State-local  fiscal  relations,  no  report 
on  the  pending  bill  will  bv  submitted  at  this 
time.  However,  It  Is  expected  that  a  report 
embodying  their  views  will  be  completed 
early  next  month. 


TEMPORARY    UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION    ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  within  2 
weeks    the    Temporary    Unemployment 


ment  problem  is  virtually  as  great  as  it 
was  when  we  passed  the  bill  last  year. 
The  number  of  unemployed  stands  at 
4,749,000,  which  is  a  recession  level.  Ex- 
haustions of  benefits  are  almost  as  high 
as  they  were  last  year,  an  estimated  200,- 
000  in  March  of  1959  as  compared  to 
254,000  when  we  passed  the  bill  last 
Jime. 

As  a  result,  18  Senators  asked  the 
Finance  Committee  for  a  hearing  in  or- 
der to  present  the  case  for  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  was  signed  by  those 
18  Senators  and  addressed  to  the  emi- 
nent chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  [Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUows : 

Maxcr  18, 1959. 
Hon.  Raut  p.  Btxd, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 
UJS.  Senate. 

DxA«  UK.  Craixman:  With  the  scheduled 
expiration  of  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensstlon  Act  of  1958  on  March  81,  the 
Nation  faces  an  emergency  situation  in  re- 
gard to  assisting  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  whose  regular  unemplojmient 
benefits  will  expire  after  that  date. 

The  latest  official  llgiu-es  show  4.749.000 
persons  unemployed — only  13  percent  fewer 
than  last  June  when  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  was  passed.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  Is  likely  to  drop  rap- 
Idly  after  March  81.  Industrial  production 
has  been  rising  at  the  rate  of  less  than  1 
percent  a  month,  and  employment  Is  lagging 
behind  production. 

In  short,  the  recession — as  measiired  by  un- 
emplo3rment — Is  continuing.  TTiere  is  as 
much  reason  for  an  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  now  as  when 
the  act  was  passed  last  year. 

Under  these  clrcxmistances,  we  feel  that 
the  measiu'e  passed  by  the  House  yesterday 
Is  almost  totally  Inadequate.  It  would  bar 
from  the  Federal  program  any  worker  whose 
benefits  expire  after  March  31.  It  would  force 
tens  of  thousands  of  self-respecting  workers 
and  their  fammes  to  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  going  on  the  relief  rolls. 

We  feel  that  during  a  national  recession, 
unemployment  must  be  accepted  as  a  na- 
tional problem.  TO  throw  the  entire  burden 
of  assistance  and  reUef  upon  the  State  and 
local  communities  at  this  time  will  result  In 
hardship,  suffering,  and  privation  which  It  Is 
the  responslbUlty  and  duty  of  any  civilized 
society  to  prevent. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that 
brief  hearings  be  scheduled  by  your  commit- 
tee, so  that  those  who  share  our  views  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  the  case  for  a 
more  adequate  bill  than  the  one  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Joseph  8.  Clauc,  Pat  McNamaka.  Philip 
A.  Hakt,  Watnb  MoxsK,  Richahs  L. 
Nevberqkk,  John  F.  Kimnxot.  Thbo- 
DORx  Francis  GtexsN,  John  O.  Pastokx, 
HrrsKKT  H.  Humphxet,  Ettgenk  J.  Mc- 
Cabtht,  Jamxs  E.  MtnutAT,  Mikx  Mans- 

WIMLD,      HAXXiaON      A.      WlLUAltS,      Jr.. 

Vance  Haktks,  Pattl  H.  Douglas,  Jsn- 
NiNGs    Randolph,    Robekt    C.    Btso, 

£rnest  Grueninc. 


testimony  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TkSTiMONT  op  CospoNsoas  OP  8.  1323  Bepork 

THE    COMMrrTEE    ON    FINANCE,    U.S.    SENATE, 

March  20,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  following  statement  Is  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  18  Senators  who  have  co- 
sponsored  S.  1323:  Senators  McNaicaxa, 
Ot-ARK.  Hart.  Mxjrrat.  Mansfield.  Morse, 
NxusutcER,  Green.  GRrrxNiNc,  Btro  of  West 
Virginia;  Randolph,  Humphhet,  McCartht, 
Douglas,  Kennedy.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Pastore,  and  Hartke. 

We  have  sought  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee because  of  our  concern  about  the 
House  blU,  HJl.  5640,  that  is  before  you. 
HJl.  5640  would  extend  the  present  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act  ot 
1958,  due  to  expire  on  March  81,  1969,  to 
cover  those  who  have  established  eligibility 
as  of  March  81,  1959.  Our  objections  to  this 
bill  are  based  on  two  major  premises. 

Plrst,  the  high  imemployment  of  1958, 
which  prompted  the  enactment  of  the  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Comp>ensatlon  Act, 
has  almost  been  equaled  In  1959.  Complete 
unemplo3rment  figures  are  available  only  for 
January  and  February,  but  they  show  that 
unemployment  nationally  now  stands  at 
4.7  mmion. 

This  unemployment  figure  is  only  slightly 
below  that  of  the  same  date  last  year.  In 
fact,  unemployment  in  January  of  this  year. 
4.7  million,  was  the  highest  for  any  January 
since  before  World  War  n,  and  the  February 
1959  total  was  exceeded  in  that  period  only 
by  February  1958. 

Civilian  unemployment  and  employment 

from  January  1957 » 
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Month 

Unemploymen  t 

Employment 

1957 

1058 

1050 

IDS7 

loss 

lOSO 

January .... 

February 

March 

.\pril 

S.2 
3.1 
2.0 
2.7 
Z7 
3.3 
3.0 
Z6 
2.6 
2.8 
3.2 
3.4 

4.5 
5.2 
6.2 
5.1 
4:0 
6.4 
6.3 
4.7 
4.1 
3.8 
3.8 
4.1 

4.7 
4.7 

62.6 
63.2 
63.0 
64.3 
65.2 
66.5 
67.2 
66.4 
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66.0 
64.0 
64.4 

62.2 
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62.3 
62.0 
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65.0 
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65.S 
64.7 
64.0 

62.7 
62.7 

\fay 

June 

July 

Auirust 

■"**** 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average.. 

2.g 

4.7 

65.0 

64.0 

>  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Civtlten  unemployment  and  employment  * 
in  February  1953-59 
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EEEi 
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t  Sooroe:  U.S.  Boreaa  of  the  Ccnsos. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  parsons  who 
win  exhaust  their  unemployment  insurance 
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rlf  hts  In  flwMa  1000  Is  exoMded  only  by  flaeal 
19M.  It  abould  be  not«d  that  the  chart  be- 
low (chart  n)  la  baaed  on  the  moat  opti- 
mistic predictions — predictions  whloh  will 
depend  for  fulfillment  on  an  almost  miracu- 
lous about-face  in  the  economy. 
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(In  tbounncU] 
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JUIM      -----..    .- 
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l,OM.l 

1,76&7 

2,540.0 

2,000 

Second,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  this  sit- 
uation is  capable  of  self-Improvement.  Our 
experience  In  1058  Is  valid  testimony  to  that 
fact.  All  of  the  blithely  optimistic  state- 
menu  that  have  been  uttered  about  the  pass- 
ing nature  of  this  problem  will  not  restore 
one  single  unemployed  person  to  work. 

It  Is  true  that  production  In  the  latter 
months  of  1058  showed  some  Improvement. 
Unfortimately,  this  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  comparable  increase  In  employment.  Be- 
tween April  of  1958.  the  low  point  of  last 
year's  recession,  and  December  19S8,  84  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing  production  loss 
was  recovered.  However,  there  was  only  a 
26-percent  restoration  of  the  manufacturing 
Job  loss. 

The  recession  which  we  now  face  Is  one 
which  hits  all  fields  of  employment.  It  Is 
not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  only  several. 

Unemployynent  rates  for  nonfarm  wage  and 
salary  voorkers,  by  major  indtistry  group, 
January  1957  to  1959 

IPercent  of  labor  force  In  Industry  who  were  unemployed; 
not  tMljustod  for  atwsoiiaUty) 
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Manufacturing 
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Of  the  149  major  labor  market  areas  In 
the  United  States,  76  of  them,  more  than 
half,   have  unemployment   of  more   than   6 


percent.  The  same  level  of  unemployment 
Is  present  in  183  of  the  Nation's  smaller  labor 
markets. 

The  economic  downturn  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  a  considorable  period  of  time  la 
somewhat  unique.  Perhaps  the  best  sum- 
mation of  this  fact  can  be  found  in  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "Currtsnt  Population  Reports — 
Labor  Force."  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  the  March  1959  issue, 
page  3,  the  following  appears: 

"The  recent  recession  differs  somewhat 
from  the  two  earlier  postwar  downturns  in 
the  pattern  of  de<:llne  in  unemployment. 
The  recovery  In  1968  was  largely  compressed 
into  a  short  span  of  months  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  with  little  change  in  un- 
employment since  November  except  for  sea- 
sonal fluctuations.  As  a  result,  some  10 
months  after  the  generally  accepted  turning 
point  In  the  1958  downturn,  unemployment 
was  Just  about  halfway  back  to  more  typical 
postwar  levels,  whereas  the  Job  recovery  was 
more  nearly  complete  at  the  corresponding 
stage  of  the  previous  cycles." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  temporary  unem- 
ployment measure  that  we  passed  last  year 
did  not  solve  the  basic  problem;  it  only  pro- 
vided welcome  relief  for  thoee  who  were 
most  affected  by  the  continuing  recession. 

We  who  are  before  this  committee  today 
do  not  offer  our  bill,  S.  1323,  as  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  basic  problem. 

The  great  majority  of  us  are  also  cospon- 
sors  of  a  bill  which  would  provide  us  with 
an  effective  attack  on  this  problem  of  chronic 
national  unemployment.  That  bill.  S.  791, 
the  Kennedy-McCarthy  bill,  would  establish 
minimum  national  standards  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  considerably  more  adequate 
than  thoee  standards  now  In  existence 
throughout  the  50  States. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  enactment 
of  such  legialatlon  is  essential.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  provide  realistic  protection  against 
the  rapid  cycle  of  unemployment  which  we 
have  experienced  in  the  recent  past.  Unless 
we  return  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  that  characterized  Its 
initiation  In  1938 — namely,  that  an  unem- 
ployed person  should  receive  benefits  which 
equalled  roughly  one-half  of  his  earnings,  for 
a  realistic  period  of  time — we  will  never  fully 
meet  this  problem. 

That  is  what  is  intended  under  S.  791,  and 
we  will  tjrge  its  enactment  when  the  bill  is 
before  the  Senate. 

But  the  Immediate  problem  before  us  is 
the  hardship  created  by  present  unemploy- 
ment. The  statistics  that  we  have  already 
cited  are  not  Just  the  handiwork  of  an  elec- 
tronic computer.  They  are  not  digits  over 
which  men  of  good  will  can  shake  their 
heads  and  utter  a  few  polite  "tsk-tsks." 

These  figures  are  easily  translated,  and 
their  translation  does  not  make  for  easy 
reading.  They  represent  hunger.  Illness,  and 
degradation. 

Each  one  of  the  unemployed  who  is 
counted  in  the  total  has  problems  which, 
fortunately,  are  unknown  to  most  of  us. 
Few  of  us  have  had  to  sit  idle  while  our 
children  go  off  to  and  return  from  school 
hungry.  There  Is  perhaps  no  crisis  so  dis- 
astrous as  family  illness  which  cannot  be 
tended  because  of  poverty. 

Of  perhaps  equal  gravity  Is  the  toll  that 
has  been  taken  of  the  pride  and  self-respect 
of  millions  of  American  working  people. 
There  are  only  a  few  alternatives  left  to  a 
man  without  work  and  without  unemploy- 
ment insturance. 

He  can  borrow  from  his  relatives,  who  in 
most  cases  are  only  a  short  step  away  from 
his  own  perilous  circumstances.  He  can  beg 
from  the  local  welfare  agencies.  We  submit 
that  begging  is  an  accurate  description  in 
most  Instances,  primarily  because  many  State 
and  local  welfare  funds  have  already  been 
drained  and  can  give  relief  only  to  thoee  In 
a  disaster  classification. 


He  has  another  alternative.  If  he  has  chil- 
dren. He  can  desert  his  family  and  thereby 
enable  his  children  to  become  eligible  for  the 
Joint  Federal-State  program  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  It  is  Ironic  that  we  have 
by  past  action  and  inaction  placed  a  pre- 
mium on  a  father's  desertion  of  his  family. 
Yet  in  State  after  State,  and  in  more  cases 
than  even  the  local  agencies  care  to  docu- 
ment, this  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 

That  these  are  the  several  alternatives 
from  which  the  unemployed  can  choose  is 
appalling  In  a  nation  as  wealthy  as  ours.  We 
t>elleve  that  we  have  the  resources  and  the 
humanity  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
another  adequate  alternative,  which  we  dis- 
cuss below. 

We  miist.  of  course,  face  the  issue  of  the 
budget.  All  of  the  Senators  for  whom  I  am 
speaking  want  to  see  a  balanced  budget  in 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  Some  of  us  believe  that 
the  money  which  this  bill  costs  can  be  met 
through  economies  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  additional  revenues 
should  be  obtained  through  closing  tax  loop- 
holes and  removing  inequities  in  the  tax 
structiure — legislation  which  would  be  with- 
in the  province  of  your  committee.  The 
answer  may  lie  in  a  combination  of  the  two 
approaches.  But,  in  any  case,  all  of  us  be- 
lieve that  we  must  balance  the  budget 
through  other  means  than  deserting  the  un- 
employed of  this  country  in  this  time  of  great 
and  urgent  need. 

We  feel  it  is  anomalous,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  position  of  many  persons  In  respon- 
sible positions  appears  to  be  that  this  great 
and  rich  country  can  afford  to  be  humane-^ 
or  even  generous — until  an  arbitrary  date  on 
the  calendar,  June  30,  1969;  and  that  after 
that  date  we  must  cease  to  have  humani- 
tarian Impulses,  must  harden  our  hearts, 
must  steel  ourselves  against  the  temptation 
to  be  compassionate,  and  must  concern  our- 
selves, beginning  promptly  at  13:01  ana.  on 
July  1,  with  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures as  the  overriding  objective  of  our  na- 
tional existence. 

We  turn  now  to  the  proposal  before  this 
distinguished  committee. 

H.R.  SS40  would  continue  temporary  bene- 
fits for  all  those  who  established  their  eligi- 
bility, under  the  1958  TUC  Act,  before  March 
31,  1959.  It  would  provide  a  measure  of  re- 
lief for  the  approximately  265.000  persons 
who  will  be  drawing  benefits  as  of  March  31. 
pltjs  those  who  established  eligibility  at  a 
prior  time,  returned  to  work,  and  again  be- 
came unemployed  during  the  period  March 
31-June  30.  1959.  The  outside  maximum 
number  that  would  fall  into  the  latter  cat«- 
gory  is  estimated  to  be  140.000  persons. 

Thus,  a  maximum  of  405,000  persons  would 
be  affected  by  H.R.  5640,  or  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  those  now  unemployed.  The  total 
cost.  If  405,000  persons  were  benefited,  would 
be  $78  million. 

In  short.  H.R.  5640  would  take  care  of  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  problem  that  exists. 

8.  1323  would  provide  a  uniform  16  weeks 
of  benefits  for  all  persons  who  had  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  insurance  eligi- 
bility under  existing  programs.  It  would 
provide  similar  benefits  for  all  those  who  bad 
substantial  earnings  records  in  the  past  2 
calendar  years  and  who  had  not  been  in 
covered  employment.  The  main  provisions 
of  the  bill  are,  briefly: 

1.  Sixteen  weeks  of  benefits  for  all  those 
who  exhausted  unemployment  insurance 
rights  under  any  and  all  existing  programs, 
including  the  TUC  Act  of  1968. 

2.  Sixteen  weeks  of  benefits  for  all  those 
who  worked  in  uncovered  employment  and 
who  (a)  earned  a  total  of  91,000  during 
either  of  the  2  calendar  years,  for  which 
records  are  available,  prior  to  application 
for  benefits,  and  who  (b)  worked  a  total  of 
four  quarters  during  the  a-calendar-year 
period. 

3.  Benefit  amounts  would  be  determined 
as  follows:    (a)    Exhaustees:    weekly  benefit 
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;S^^.n:^S^:   "SiZ,^^.  tiniS£S?S%^?s£'-^e1fSfge-?^  ^^^^  ^T'^ZonT^Z'a.V'^ 

would   be   equal   to   1'4    percent   of  yearly  our  support  and  cooperation  in  the  exJct-  SirtU  iS^e^on  SiatS^cS     .^ 

earnings,    with   a    maximum   equal    to   the  ment  of  a  program  which  will  meet  this  Jl0^uj«  TOt^SSS)^^  ?^^  fs^ 

maximum  granted  under  the  State  unem-  domesUc  challenge  of  unemployment  ^^  ^          ^^^J^  S.  1323. 

ployment  Insurance  pn)gram.  okjbox  Mz:ant. 

(These  criteria  woult  prevent  the  Impoei-  ''*'•    CLARK.      Mr.    President,    I    ask  President,  AFL-CIO. 

tion  of  an  undue  administrative  burden  on  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  Mr.  CLARK.     The  Governor  of  Penn- 

i^*  !l^**».  •«""*''•■     The  Bureau  of  Social  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  sylvanla,  David  L.  Lawrence  sent  a  tele- 

S;SS?tSrn:SSii';iS:"it?!2tTS  remarks  a  tabulation  showmg  inured  ^m  to  me  whlcA  wrpr^nlS  f or  tSe 

K^r^PPii^^.')  ^'''  ''  '  "°"  °'  *°  n?'^?«  ^.'?  W^'  ^^^  '^^*^  ^^-  "^'**  ^^""'^  ''^^  Senate  Finance  Com- 

4.  A  State  would  have  the  option  to  enter  '^iJiZ.^^'i?-^®' ''^  ®^^^;,        .^     .  .  ^^^'  Pointing  out  the  critical  situa- 

into  that  part  of  the  pr.)gram  which  provides  .,     ^^  °^^^^  °°  objecUon,  the  tabula-  Uon  with  respect  to  unemployment  in 

benefits  for  those  in  ur  covered  employment.  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  the  Commonwealtli  of  Pennsylvania.     I 

6.  All  recipienu  must  be  ready  and  willing  RECORD,  as  follows :  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 

to  work,  and  must  accei>t  reasonable  employ.  Insured  unemployment  for  week  ended  gram  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

ment  openings  obtalne<l  by  th  SUte  employ-  Feb.  28.  1959  (excluding  railroad)  point  as  a  part  Of  my  remarks 

"weS^Sthat  approximately  8%  mil-     t"^^ V.]^.  *^^'*^   ^^  ""^   objection,   the   tele- 
lion  people  will  gain  reKf  under  S.V:^.  ?Se     J^S;- II Z  |P!JJ«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

bill,   if  enacted,   would   immediately   benefit      Sl^Ufo^ii H 2?S'?m  ^"CORD.  as  f oUows  : 

the   1.9   mlUlon   who  we   now   unemployed  Colorado                                                     u'  208  Haerisbxtec,  Pa.,  March  19,  1959. 

and  who  have  exhaustnd  their  rights  under  Connecticutlllll                                    49  352  ^°°  Josiph  S.  Clark, 

existing   programs  or   who  have   worked   in  Delaware...!!"!!"""                              7  239  Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Sen- 

uncovered  employment.    In  addlUon,  another  District  of  "corumblV."                !                9800  ate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.: 

1.6  million  persons  who  exhaust  In  the  com-      Florida "             '               31  461  ^^  '  request  yoiu:  good  offices  In  urging 

ing  year  would  also  receive  benefits.  GeorgU.V!!V™"_-".V_'__!!!!!!!!!!"!     34  076  ihimediate  passage  of  Senate  blU  1323? 

Assuming  that  recovery  continues  to  lag,      Idaho !_!!!!!!!!!!!                              9  800  Without    such     action.     50,000    Pennsyl- 

the  total  cost  of  this  piogram  would  be  M75     lUlnois ^!!!!.! ._!!!!!!!!!!!!  16li  108  ^"^'ana  who  now  are  receiving  these  pay- 
million.    Of  course,  if  the  recession  ends  as     Indiana !!!!!!!!!     66  t83  ments   would   be   arbitrarily   dropped   from 

rapidly  as  we  all  hope,  this  expenditure  will      lowa !.!!!!!!!!!!!!     14,888  ^^^  benefit  rolls  on  April  1.    Abrupt  terml- 

be  considerably  reduced.                                        Kansas !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!     15!615  nation  of  this  program  would  Increase  the 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  an  esti-      Kentucky !!_!!!!!!!     39.365  already   difficult   situaUon  in   Pennsylvania 

mated  $206  million  of  the  9640  million  which     Louisiana !__!!!!    87,734  since  persons  are  not  eligible  to  file  claims 

Congress  appropriated  last  year  for  the  TUC     Maine !!!!!!!!!!!!!     18.790  under   the   temporary   unemployment  ocm- 

Act  will  be  unspent  as  of  March  31  of  this      Maryland !!!!!!!!     65.348  pensation    program    unless    they    have    no 

year.      This    means    that    by    carrying    this     Massachtisetts 106, 396  State  benefit  entitlement.     It  would  mean 

money  over  into  the  ex])endltures  for  S.  1323,      Michigan !!!_!!  144!  113  the  cessation  of  income  to  this  very  sizable 

the  total  new  money  called  for  would  be  ap-      Minnesota !!.     54,972  group  of  our  unemployed  citlzena. 

proximately  $670  million.                                          Mississippi 20,752  Pennsylvania's   need  is  most  urgent      As 

The  enactment  of  S.  J  323  would  accomplish      MisEOXirl 46. 038  of  February  16,  492,000  Pennsylvanians  were 

two  major  and  worthwhile  objectives.                   Montana 16,037  without  Jobs.    This  is  over  10  percent  of  the 

It   would,   first,    provide  substantial  relief      Nebraska 10.340  national  unemployment  and  almost  11  per- 

for  those  who  need  it  most.     8.  1323  is  in     Nevada ..! 6!  185  c*"^*  of  our  State's  labor  force.     Over  the 

no  sense  a  dole.     In  fiict,  it  is  the  opposite     New    Hampshire 7]  762  P***   ^   months,    237.000   people   here   have 

of  a  dole.     If  it  is  not  enacted  we  will   be     New  Jersey 133, 046  applied  for  benefits  under  this  program  and 

faced    with    even    greater    public    assistance     New  Mexico 6,398  payments  have  totaled  $66.7  million. 

expenditures  than  now  confront  us  nation-      New  York 385!  154  This   very  appreciable  sum  has  not  only 

•ily-                                                                              North  Carolina 47,902  served  to  relieve  individual  hardships  but 

8.   1338  will  assist  only  those  whose  past     North   Dakota 8. 399  has  t)een  a  very  real  factor  in  bolstering  the 

work  record   should  entitle  them  to  better      Ohio 120,619  purchasing  power  and  the  general  economy 

social  instirance  than  is  now  provided  under      Oklahoma !..!!_     21.532  of  the  State  as  a  whole.    This  is  not  a  highly 

inadequate     unemployoient     compensations      Oregon . . 33,880  restrictive  program  which  benefits  one  small 

programs.                                                                        Pennsylvania . 334.672  segment  of  our  population,  but  a  widespread 

I  would,  secondly,  inject  a  sizable  amount     Rhode  Island 21.841  a^^d    helpful    program    which    reaches    into 

of   money    Into   an   economy   which,    by   all      South  Carolina 17.387  every  corner  of  our  Commonwealth. 

available  evidence,  could  readily  benefit  by      south  DakoU 4.309  We  believe  it  would  be  most  damaging  to 

such  action.     The  stimulus   that  would  be      Tennessee 46.900  Pennsylvania  and  its  people  if  it  were  to  be 

provided    cannot     be     statistically     demon-      Texas 1 69.629  suddenly   terminated   while  our  unemploy- 

strated.  of  course.     But  perhaps  the  main      utah ,1 9,162  ment  total  remains  at  such  a  high  level. 

reason  why  the  recession  has  not  deepened     Vermont ^ 5.046  I  am  sure  that  all  of  otu'  people  who  are  un- 

has  been  the  several  public  programs  which      Virginia 28.449  employed,  and  their  families.  wUl  be  deeply 

take  up  the  economic  slack  in  a  period  of      Washington... 55.316  appreciative  of  any  efforts  you  nuiy  exert  to 

decreased  production.                                                West   VlrglniSx 46,411  extend  this  most  worthwhile  program. 

Unemployment    insurance,    even    though      Wisconsin 43,972  Senate  bill  1323  would  allow  new  claims 

Inadequate,    has    been    a    major    factor    in      Wyoming 5,088  for   temporary   compensation    for   the  more 

maintaining  a  degree  of  purchasing  power.  than    200,000    Pennsylvanians    who    already 

The  highway  construction  act  has  given  ad-  Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  also  nave  exhausted  their  State  benefits.     These 

ditlonal  Impetus.    We  are  hopeful  that  the  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  would  not  be  eligible  under  the  3-month 

airport  and  housing  bills  already  passed  by  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  telegram  extension   proposed   In   the  bill  which   re- 

the  Senate  this  session  will  help  also.  signed    by   George   Meany     president   of  cently    passed    In    the    House    unless    they 

Gentlemen,    thU    Congress    will    be    faced  y^      AFL-CIO     which     in    effect     states  were  currently  drawing  benefits.    Provisions 

With  many  problems  during  the  coming  18  fP«    7i!^o,^l  bill  UnSrllSuv  mS^n  "i^o^K*  ^  °^  ^or  thTm. 

months.    We  will  be  called  upon  to  make  ^'^^^  ^"®  House  bill  is  practically  mean-  i^wMvr. 

decisions  affecting  the  preservation  of  free-  ingle^-   ^nd   urging  OUT  support   of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

dom  itself.  bill  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi-  '            * 

Tet  no  Institution  such  as  oiu-s  can  ef-  gan.  Senate  bill  1323.  Mr.  CLARK.    Finally,  four  able  mem- 

fectiveiy  deal  with  these  grave  Issues  if  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  bers    of    the    Committee    on    Finance 

problems  of  our  domestic  community  re-  ^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  signed  supplemental  views  on  House  bill 

^VtZ  ^^J!^Z'^r„  .    t  °^L  "/n*f^,r°^-H«r.*?"  as  follows :  5640.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

cratic  capitalism  is  to  prevail  international-  „„^^i«^«.^<..«i    „*«„„    k«   ^^^*,^    <~    j-v^ 

ly.  it  must  prove  Itself  at  home.  Washiwoton,  DC,  Marc?i  2J,  i9S9.  supplemental  Views  be  printed  in  the 

It  is  trite   to  demonstrate  the  past  role  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 

that  the   Federal   Government  has  fulfilled  Senate  Office  Building.  remarks. 

in  making  that  system  work  at  home.    That  Washington,  D.C.:  There  being  no  objecti(m,  the  SUpple- 

fact  is  overwhelmingly  apparent  to  this  body  As  reported   by   finance  committee,  HJl.  mental  views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

which  has  been  such  a  part  of  the  creation  5640  would  do  attsolutely  nothing  for  any  pter-  |q  *^q  Rbcord  as  follows* 

of  that  role.  son  exhausting  unemployment  compensation               ' 

This  U  not  the  hour  to  turn  our  backs  benefits  after  March  31  and  for  those  tin-  SxjvnMMBnu.  Vtxws  on  HJl.  6640 

on  the  lesson  of  our  recent  domestic  his-  protected  by  present  State  laws.    Continu-  The  undersigned  have  voted  with  the  ma- 

tory.     We  tirge  your  favorable  consideration  ing  mass  unemployment  with  hundreds  of  Jorlty  of  the  committee  to  report  H.R.  5640 
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In  oRler  to  bave  before  tbe  Senate  «t  tlie 
earUaet  poeelbi«  time  »  proposal  tar  eome 
emergency  or  temporary  extenalon  of  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

In  oar  opinion,  bowever,  HH.  5640  falls  far 
short  at  what  Is  needed  today.  For  the  rea- 
sons we  shall  outline,  therefore,  we  hope  the 
Senate  wUl  approve  the  strengthening 
amendments  which  the  undersigned  pn- 
sented  In  committee,  but  which  were  re- 
jected by  the  majority. 

The  simple  fact  that  there  are  today  more 
than  4.7  million  persons  unemployed  Is  ample 
proof  that  a  measure  offering  scanty  assist- 
ance to  less  than  10  percent  of  that  total 
Is  wholly  Inadequate  to  n\eet  the  emergency. 

This  bin,  H.R.  6840,  would  slmp)ly  provide  a 
continuation  of  the  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  those  who 
have  established  their  first  claim  to  such 
benefits  prior  to  April  1,  1969.  The  new 
cutoff  date  would  become  July  1,  1959. 

Tti9  bin  would,  at  the  very  maximum,  pro- 
vide temporary  benefits  to  approximately 
405,000  unemployed.  However,  since  this 
figure  Includes  those  who  had  established 
ellglbUlty  under  the  1958  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment CompHinsatlon  Act  and  who  have 
since  returned  to  work,  It  Is  unlikely  that 
enactment  of  H.R.  5640  would  benefit  more 
than  300.000  persons,  and  perhaps  only  as 
many    as  265,000. 

Some  of  theoe  may  be  made  eligible  to  draw 
as  little  M  1  additional  week.  Labor  De- 
partment estimates  set  the  probable  average 
extension  of  benefits  at  only  about  6  weeks. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  H.R.  6640  to  assist 
the  900,000  persons  who  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  rights  under  existing  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation  programs, 
or  the  1  million  persons  who  were  not  en- 
gaged In  covered  employment.  Nor  does  it 
provide  any  aid  for  the  estimated  1.0  million 
persons  who  will  exhaust  their  benefits  under 
State  programs  during  the  balance  of  this 
year. 

Aselstanee  to  the  unemployed  Is  a  problem 
that  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole  and  not  In 
such  an  arbitrary,  fractional  part  as  In  H.R. 
5640. 

Results  of  unemployment — dissipation  of 
savings,  forced  reliance  on  community  wel- 
fare. Injury  to  the  overall  economy  due  to 
decreased  purchasing  power — are  not  selec- 
tive In  that  they  affect  only  certain  groups 
of  Jobless  workers. 

The  worker  who  has  exhausted  his  entitle- 
ments under  the  regular  State  plan  and  un- 
der TUC.  and  who  Is  still  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  as  many 
desperate  problenu,  If  not  more,  than  the 
current  TUC  recipient  whoee  benefits  would 
be  cut  off  on  AftrU  1  If  no  further  action  were 
taken. 

Further,  there  Is  the  too  often  overlooked 
fate  of  the  jobless  worlcer  whose  employ- 
ment was  not  covered  by  regular  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  The  hunger  of  this  man 
and  his  family  Is  Just  as  great  as  that  of  the 
man  who  has  covered  emplojrment;  yet,  his 
only  recourse  Is  to  community  welfare. 

We  think  it  Is  vitally  necessary  to  assist  the 
365,000  to  405.000  persons  who  could  draw 
meager  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  RM. 
5640.  But  we  also  beUeve  that  the  fate  of 
the  several  million  other  workers  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  support  an 
emergency  program  such  as  la  provided  In 
3.  1323  and  pn^osed  It  as  a  substitute  for 
H.R.5e40. 

This  tJlU  would  provide  up  to  16  weeks  of 
additional  benefits  for  all  persons  who  bad 
exhausted  their  regular  or  emergency  bene- 
fits as  well  as  those  unemployed  who  were  not 
in  covered  employment.  In  this  last  cate- 
gory, however,  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
S.  1323  would  require  such  persons  to  have  a 
substantial  work  record  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits,  and  to  be  ready  and  wUUng  to  work 
if  suitable  employment  Is  offered.     Benefit 


anK>ants  would  t>e  based  on  those  under  ex- 
isting programs.  The  extended  benefits 
would  be  paid  only  under  agreements  with 
the  States.  The  program  would  run  to  July 
1,   1960. 

If  the  recovery  of  the  national  economy 
does  not  materlaUze,  and  approximately  the 
same  number  of  persons  remain  unemployed 
during  the  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
program  envisioned  by  S.  1323  would  cost 
•875  minion. 

However,  an  estimated  $206  million  re- 
mains under  the  TUC  Act.  thus  reducing  the 
total  of  new  money  needed  under  S.  1323  to 
about  $670  million. 

An  emergency  program  such  as  this  is  by 
no  means  a  "dole."  For  the  administration 
to  characterlae  It  as  such  Is  to  display  a  cal- 
lousness that  is  shocking  In  a  nation  that 
has  a  high  regard  for  human  life  and  dignity 
as  does  ours. 

The  "dole"  will  come  only  after  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  washes  Its  heuids  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility by  Its  fanure  to  enact  a  truly 
meaningful  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

The  "dole"  will  come  as  already  oviirbur- 
dened  conmiunltles  are  forced  to  spread  their 
funds  still  more  thinly  to  meet  the  bare  liv- 
ing requirements  of  the  imemployed. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  that  affects  only  a 
few  Isolated  areas  of  our  country.  More 
than  half  of  the  149  major  labor  market 
areas  in  the  United  States  today  have  unem- 
ployment of  more  than  6  percent.  Unem- 
ployment of  the  same  magnitude  also  exists 
In  183  smaller  labor  markets. 

Unemployment  today  truly  is  a  national 
problem,  begging  for  national  solution. 

One  part  of  that  solution  Is  the  enactment 
of  a  temporary  program  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed in  S.  1323.  This  would  serve  better  to 
meet  the  current  emergency  and  to  provide  a 
form  of  insurance  for  the  next  year  as  we 
wait  for  the  long-expected  pickup  In  the  na- 
tional economy. 

A  second  part  of  that  solution,  just  as 
vital  as  and  closely  related  to  the  first,  is  the 
adoption  of  a  program  of  minimum  national 
standards  for  unemployment  lns\irance. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  effectively  prevent 
the  recurrence  erf  the  emergency  needs  en- 
countered in  1958-59. 

The  preferable  solution,  of  course,  would  be 
the  adoption  of  programs  of  action  to  pro- 
mote a  full  employment  national  economy. 
Undoubtedly,  the  unemployed  would  prefer 
jobs  to  unemployment  compensation.  So 
would  we,  but  social  justice  requires  emer- 
gency action  now. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider and  approve  the  objectives  of  S.  1323. 
through  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  This  would  provide  an  emer- 
gency program  of  relief  for  those  most  se- 
verely affected  by  the  present  recession.  The 
Congress,  If  the  proposal  in  S.  1323  is  en- 
acted, will  then  be  able  to  consider  a  more 
permanent  Improvement  of  our  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  and  the  other  nec- 
essary long-range  solutions  for  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  confront  the  Nation, 
In  the  assurance  that  those  who  now  face 
economic  disaster  are.  In  some  substantial 
meastire,  better  provided  for. 

PAXTL  H.  DOtTOLAS. 

Albxet  Ookz. 
EXJCENK   J.    McCxaTHT. 
Vanck  Haktkx. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
qiiesUon  will  come  before  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. A  number  of  the  18  Senators 
who  joined  in  asking  for  hearings  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  will  present 
for  the  consideration  of  their  colleagues 
amendments  intended  to  make  the  House 
bill  at  least  meaningful,  to  some  extent, 
to  those  of  us  from  States  where  unem- 
ployment is  indeed  serious.    I  hope  other 


Members  of  this  body  will  giTC  these 
Eimendments  their  most  earnest  consid- 
eration tomorrow,  and  will  ponder  the 
documents  which  I  have  Just  placed  in 
the  Record. 


GREEK   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
monow  will  be  Greek  Independence 
Day.  All  independence  day  celebrations 
have  their  symbolic  significance  to  each 
nation,  but  some  mean  more  to  certain 
peoples,  and  because  of  their  distant 
antiquity,  certain  ones  are  surrounded 
with  a  sublime  halo,  and  their  celebra- 
tions have  become  something  like  sacred 
national  festivities.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Greek  Independence  Day,  for  a 
number  of  retisons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  idea  of  independence,  as  understood 
in  the  West  today,  had  its  birth  In 
Greece,  and  Greeks  were  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  its  benefits  to  the  full 
It  is  true  that  they  lost  it  in  the  course 
of  their  long  history,  and  were  subjected 
to  alien  rulers  for  many  centuries.  Yet 
they  never  lost  sight  of  its  value,  and  re- 
mained among  the  first  struggling  for 
freedom  and  national  independence. 

In  the  second  place,  while  their  op- 
pressors have  suffered  defeats  and  loss 
of  prestige  in  the  community  of  nations, 
they  have  maintained,  even  when  sub- 
jected to  the  inhumanly  oppressive  yoke 
of  their  alien  masters,  their  unquench- 
able yearning  for  freedom,  and  have  al- 
ways been  ready  to  sacrifice  their  all  for 
its  attainment.  Therein  Is  the  true 
greatness  of  Greeks  against  those  who 
have  held  their  sway  over  them  for 
centuries  and  administered  Greek  affairs 
as  that  of  a  conquered  province. 

In  1821,  138  years  ago,  when  a  band 
of  brave  and  patriotic  Greeks  staged  the 
revolt  against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  all 
Greece  was  suffering  under  the  heel  of 
its  conquerors,  and  some  thought  that  it 
was  most  foolhardy,  almost  suicidal,  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  a  powerful 
and  ruthless  goverimient.  But  these 
Greeks,  through  their  bravery  and 
dauntless  courage,  proved  that  their 
critics  were  wrong,  and  they,  in  their 
fight  for  a  sacred  cause  were  right.  For 
more  than  6  years  they  carried  on  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  independence 
against  heavy  odds,  and  with  the  aid  of 
their  friends,  they  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing their  goal.  After  the  Battle  of  Na- 
varino  on  October  20,  1827.  Greece  was 
assured  its  independence,  and  the  last  of 
Greece's  invaders  were  finally  expelled 
from  Greek  soil. 

Today  Greece  still  clings  to  the  inde- 
pendence regained  138  years  ago.  and 
all  Greeks  stand  guard  in  their  be- 
leaguered homeland  against  Communist 
totalitarianism.  On  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  their  independence  day, 
I  wish  them  power,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
and  firm  resolution  to  fight  the  forces 
of  evil  as  manifested  by  totalitarianism. 


LEVYING  AND  COLLECTION  OP 
TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  Ifl 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.     Morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unfinished  business  is  S.  643.  which,  un- 
der the  rule,  will  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  2  o'clock.  However,  it  can  be 
taken  up  at  this  time  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  imfin- 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxcisLATivi  Clerk.  A  bill  (8.  643) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  levying  and  collecting  of  taxes 
and  assessments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  June  25.  1938. 


HOLDING  OP  1964  OLYMPIC  GAMES 
AT  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  Ill,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
73. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  73)  extending  an  invitation  to 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  1964  Olympic  games  at  De- 
troit. Mich. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  73)  extending  an  invitation  to 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  1964  Olympic  games  at  Detroit. 
Mich.,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  6,  after  the 
words  "United  States",  to  strike  out 
"Joins  in  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Association  to  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  to  hold" 
and  insert  "would  welcome  the  holding 
of",  and.  at  the  begiiming  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  "at  Detroit.  Michigan;",  so  as 
to  make  the  joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  whereas  the 
United  States  Olympic  Association  will  Invite 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to  hold 
the  Olympic  games  in  the  United  States  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1964,  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States  would  welcome  the  hold- 
ing of  the  1964  Olympic  games  in  the  United 
States  and  expresses  the  sincere  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  be  selected  as  the  site 
for  this  great  enterprise  In  International 
good  will. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  joint  resolution  to 
the  International  Olympic  Committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  unani- 
mous support  of  this  invitation  to  hold 
the  1964  Olympic  games  in  the  United 
States  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  have 
spent  much  time  and  energy  in  the  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  invitation. 

In  these  very  troubled  days,  when  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  plans  for  the 
future,  it  is  nevertheless  well  to  look 
forward    to   the   holding   of    the    1964 


Olympic  games  at  Detroit,  Mich.  One 
cannot  guess  what  the  world  situation 
will  be  in  1964,  but  we  hope  that  the 
Olympic  games  will  be  held  in  the  United 
States  then,  and  we  in  Michigan  will  be 
proud  to  act  as  host. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  73) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  extending  an  invitation 
to  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  games  in 
the  United  States." 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SUPERIOR 
COURT  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  and 
majority  leaders,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Senate  consider  at  this 
time,  without  reference  to  committee. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  I  do  so  in  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy]  and  myself.  The 
House  agreed  to  the  resolution  yester- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  the  concurrent  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Is  there  objection  to 
its  present  consideration? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  109)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  and  existence  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  ex- 
presses the  appreciation  of  the  American 
people  for  Its  outstanding  leadership  In  the 
never-ending  struggle  to  achieve  the  Ideal  of 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OP 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  morning  business  has  been 
concluded  and  the  Senate  is  now  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  regular 
legislative  business.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  today  on  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  world  peace,  and 
to  prop>ose  a  way  in  which  the  United 
States  may  contribute  to  this  end. 

In  these  days  of  great  world  crisis  and 
strife,  with  nations  armed  with  deadly 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  our  atten- 
tion must  be  focused  on  the  peaceful 
means  of  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

I  beUeve  that  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resents our  greatest  hope  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  and  a  world  in  which  the 


rights  of  mankind  are  protected  and 
nations  will  work  together  to  elevate  the 
living  standards  of  the  people. 

The  United  Nations,  since  its  chart- 
ering in  1945,  has  achieved  a  record  of 
significant  accomplishments.  I  have 
spoken  on  the  fine  record  of  the  United 
Nations  many  times  in  the  past  several 
years,  and  I  shall  not  review  this  record 
here  today. 

Rather,  I  wish  to  discuss  one  of  the 
most  disappointing  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  refer  to  the 
United  Nation's  Court — the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  This  Court, 
established  as  a  forum  whereby  interna- 
tional disputes  would  be  resolved  by  law, 
has  had  all  too  little  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill this  function.  In  the  13  years  since 
it  was  established,  Uie  International 
Court  of  Justice  has  in  fact  decided  only 
10  cases.    I  repeat,  10  cases  in  13  years. 

By  any  standard,  this  is  somewhat  less 
than  an  impressive  record  of  accom- 
plishment. Here  is  a  court  made  up  of 
IS  judges  who  are  each  paid  $20,000  a 
year,  and  yet  it  has  decided  less  than 
one  case  a  year. 

Of  all  the  United  Nations  organs,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  by 
far  the  least  impressive  record.  To  me 
this  is  indeed  tragic.  For  in  this  day 
and  age  the  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  main  ways  of  peacefully  settling  dis- 
putes between  nations. 

More  and  more  people  are  coming  to 
the  realization  that  the  terrible  alter- 
native to  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  law  is  suicidal  warfare. 

The  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  this  year  deserve  our  careful 
and  thoughtful  consideration: 

AU  peoples  are  sorely  tired  of  the  fear, 
destruction  and  the  waste  of  war.  As  never 
before,  the  world  knows  the  human  and  ma- 
terial costs  of  war  and  seeks  to  replace  force 
with  a  genuine  rule  of  law  among  nations. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  intensify  efforts  during 
the  coming  2  years  In  seeking  ways  to  sup- 
plement the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  bodies  with  similar  objec- 
tives, to  the  end  that  the  rule  of  law  may 
replace  the  rule  of  force  In  the  affairs  of 
nations.  Measures  toward  this  end  wUl  be 
proposed  later.  Including  a  reexamination 
of  our  own  relation  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  this  rule  of  law  and  examination 
of  our  own  relation  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
today. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world  nations, 
the  United  States  has  a  major  responsi- 
bility to  give  its  full  support  to  the 
United  Nations.  Indeed,  without  such 
support,  the  United  Nations  would  be 
severely  weakened  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  interna- 
tional peace,  justice  and  cooperation. 

That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  the 
dismal  record  to  date  of  the  Internation- 
al Court  of  Justice  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  A  record  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  United  States  refusal  to 
give  full  backing  and  support  to  the 
Court.  The  damage  was  done.  I  regret 
to  say.  by  the  U.S.  Senate  when  in 
1946  it  added  to  the  so-called  Morse 
resolution,  Senate  Resolution  196,  which 
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declared  oar  acc^^tance  of  the  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  six  words — "as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States." 

I  want  the  Rccoro  to  be  quite  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Morse  resolution,  the 
resolution  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  worked,  did  not 
cantain  those  six  words  "as  determined 
by  the  United  States,"  so  my  reference  to 
the  Morse  resolution  Is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered in  any  way  critical  of  that  particu- 
lar resolution,  but  rather  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  affixed  thereto  during 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  this  1946 
resolution  and  the  reservation  clause,  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  very  briefly 
give  some  background  information  on  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  first  court  to  settle  international 
disputes  on  a  worldwide  basis  was  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice as  established  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Porty-two  nations  accepted  this 
Court's  compulsory  jurisdiction.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  U.S.  Senate  refused  to  ac- 
cept such  jurisdiction,  thereby  severely 
crippling  the  effectiveness  of  the  Court 
in  settling  of  international  disputes. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  if  an  international  instrument  is  to 
be  effective,  it  must  have  the  support  of 
the  great  powers,  and  indeed  it  must  have 
the  support  of  the  leader  of  the  free  na- 
tions, the  United  States  of  America. 

In  1945,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  approved.  Chapter  XTV  of  the  char- 
ter provided  for  establishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  to  replace 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  Under  article  93  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  are  ipso  facto  parties 
to  the  statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  However,  no  member  nation 
is  bound  by  compulsory  jiulsdiction  of 
the  Court  without  a  specific  declaration 
accepting  such  jurisdiction. 

Less  than  half  of  the  81  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  have  by  dec- 
laration accepted  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Coxirt  in  specified  areas  of  in- 
ternational law  stated  in  the  statute  of 
the  Court.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
none  of  the  Communist  nations  in  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  accepted  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court. 

Senate  Resolution  196,  which  gave  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  United 
States  accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  MoRSx] ,  in  November  of  1945;  it  was 
cosponsored  by  14  other  Senators  from 
both  parties.  On  December  17,  1945,  our 
present  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Chris- 
tian Herter,  then  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Introduced  a  joint 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  291, 
under  which  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized and  requested  by  the  Congress 
to  deposit  a  declaration  with  the  United 
Nations  accepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  as  outlined  in  article  36  of  the  stat- 
ute. The  limitations  imposed  up>on  the 
grant  of  jurisdiction  were  In  essence  the 
same  as  those  provided  for  in  the  Senate 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  MorskI. 


Hearings  were  held  on  Somte  Reso- 
lution 196  in  July  of  1946  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Not  a  single  witness  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  to  oppose  the 
resolution.  Moreover,  not  a  single  letter 
or  telegram  was  received  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution. 

Strong  support  for  the  Morse  resolu- 
tion came  from  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  National  Coxmcil  of  Catho- 
lic Women,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  of  over- 
whelming public  support  that  the  sub- 
committee decided  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion favorably  to  the  full  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  only  one  minor 
amendment.  On  July  24,  1946.  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  committee  reported 
the  resolution  to  the  Senate  for  favor- 
able action  In  exactly  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommittee. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  on  August  1  and  2;  it  was  ap- 
proved August  2  by  a  vote  of  62  to  2  and 
the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die  some  2 
hours  later.  During  consideration  of 
the  resolution  three  amendments  were 
adopted.  The  resolution  as  adopted  by 
the  Senate  reads  as  follows : 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  deposit  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  of 
a  declaration  under  paragraph  2  of  article 
36  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  JvLstlce  recognizing  as  compulsory  Ipso 
facto  and  without  special  agreement.  In  re- 
lation to  any  other  state  accepting  the  same 
obligation,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  all  legal  disputes 
hereafter  arising  concerning — 

(a)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

(b)  Any  question  of  international  law; 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation; 

(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  repara- 
tion to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  inter- 
national obligation:  Provided,  That  such 
declaration  shall  not  apply  to — 

(a)  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the 
parties  shall  entrust  to  other  tribunals  by 
virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  In  the  future; 

(b)  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  determined  by 
the  United  States:  or 

(e)  disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral 
treaty,  unless  (1)  aU  parties  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to 
the  case  before  the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  specially  agrees  to  jurisdiction:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  such  declaration  shall 
remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  5  yean  and 
thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  8  months 
after  notice  may  be  given  to  terminate  the 
declaration. 

The  most  controversial  amendment, 
offered  by  former  Senator  Connally, 
added  to  paragraph  (b)  the  words  "a« 
determined  by  the  United  States"  to  the 
language  of  the  resolution  which  ex- 
cluded from  cases  on  which  compulsory 


jurisdiction  would  be  accepted  "matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 
This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  51  to  12. 

Referring  to  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  1946  on  the  so-called  Morse  resolution, 
many  observes  at  the  time  felt  that 
this  amendment,  by  reserving  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  matter  is  essentially  domestic, 
rather  than  having  the  Court  make  such 
determination,  demonstrated  a  lack  of 
confidence  on  our  part  In  the  compe- 
tence and  integrity  of  the  new  Court. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  its  report  on  the  Morse  resolution, 
stated  the  argument  against  any  such 
restrictive  clauses  as  follows: 

The  quesUon  of  what  Is  properly  a  mat- 
ter of  International  law  is,  in  case  of  dis- 
pute, appropriate  for  decision  by  the  Court 
Itself,  since,  if  it  were  left  to  the  deUslon 
of  each  Individual  state.  It  would  be  possi- 
ble to  withhold  any  case  from  adjudication 
on  the  plea  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  domestic 
jurisdiction.  It  is  plainly  the  intention 
of  the  statute  that  such  questions  should  be 
decided  by  the  Court,  since  arUcle  36.  para- 
graph 8,  provides: 

"In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  Court  has  Jurisdiction,  the  matter  shall 
be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

•  •  •  A  reservation  of  the  right  of  deci- 
sion as  to  what  are  matters  essentially  with- 
in domestic  Jurisdiction  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  purposes  which  It  Is  hoped  to  achieve 
by  means  of  the  proposed  declaration  as  weU 
as  the  purpose  of  article  88.  paragraphs  2 
and  6.  of  the  statute  of  the  Court." 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  who  was  then  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  in  testifying  on 
this  resolution  expressed  the  same  con- 
viction when  he  said: 

The  rule  of  law  becomes  effective  to  the 
extent  that  states  agree  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  decision  of  the  Court  In  all 
cases  involving  questions  of  law.  It  cannot 
become  effective  if  states  may  reserve  this 
decision  to  themselves,  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree of  good  faith  by  which  they  govern  their 
actions. 

At  the  time  it  was  predicted  by  some 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  by  accepting  the 
Connally  amendment  was  setting  an  un- 
desirable precedent.  Our  present  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Francis  O. 
Wilcox,  made  just  such  a  prediction  in 
an  article  entitled  "The  United  States 
Accepts  Compulsory  Jurisdiction,"  which 
appeared  in  the  October  1946  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law. 
Here  is  what  he  said  on  this  point : 

It  Is,  of  course,  one  thing  for  a  state  to 
accept  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  and  exclude  from  the  grant  of  author- 
ity those  disputes  which  relate  to  domestic 
Issues.  But  It  is  a  horse  of  an  entirely 
different  color  when  a  state  reserves  to  It- 
self the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
matter  ts  essentially  domestic.  For  In  such 
an  event  It  may.  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
labeling  a  dispute  "domestic,"  set  Itself  up 
as  Judge  in  its  own  case  and  successfully 
deny  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Particularly  Impressive  to  some  is  the  ar- 
gument that  the  United  States — avowedly  de- 
sirous of  encouraging  a  regime  of  law  and 
order  In  the  world — ^has  set  an  undesirable 
precedent.  Now  that  the  ice  is  broken  other 
states  no  doubt  will  want  to  accept  article  36 
under  much  the  same  conditions.  Or.  If  we 
may  change  the  figure  of  speech,  the  pebble 
the  United  States  dropped  Into  the  pond  may 
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reeult  in  an  ever-widening  circle  of  states 
each  claiming  the  right  to  determine  for 
itself  whether  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  over 
cases  in  which  It  la  involved.  And  It  will  be 
difficult  Indeed  to  establish  a  regime  of  law 
and  order  Jn  the  international  conrununlty  so 
long  as  each  state  reserves  to  Itself  the  right 
to  decide  what  the  law  Is.  Thus  It  may  be 
said  that  the  declaration  ot  the  United  States 
has  Introduced  a  new  political  element  into 
the  concept  of  compulsory  jurisdiction — an 
element  which  may  tend  to  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  will  be  barred  in  any  event 
from  proceeding  against  other  states  In 
cases  which  they  consider  within  their  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction.  This  result  stems  from 
the  reciprocal  nature  of  article  36  which  has 
been  discussed  above. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  dire  prediction  has,  un- 
fortunately, been  fulfilled.  Other  na- 
tions followed  our  example  and  have 
gone  on  record  with  similar  reservations. 

The  effect  of  such  reserve  clauses  has 
been  to  seriously  limit  the  role  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  settling 
international  disputes.  As  I  have  stated, 
the  Court  has  decided  only  10  cases  in 
13  years. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  this  sorry  record 
is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  Court  it- 
self. The  15  judges  are  competent  and 
qualified  men.  The  Court  is  ready  and 
willing  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  The  reason  for  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Court  lies  princi- 
pally in  the  various  reservation  clauses 
contained  In  the  declarations  of  nations 
which  have  accepted  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court. 

The  United  States,  and  in  particular 
the  US.  Senate,  cannot  escape  responsi- 
bility for  the  Court's  ineffectiveness. 

The  distinguished  lawyer.  Charles  S. 
Rhyne.  past  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  presently  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  world  peace  through 
law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in 
an  address  delivered  on  March  10.  as- 
sessed the  blame  quite  candidly  when  he 
said: 

I  am  therefore  firmly  convinced  that  one 
of  the  major  causes  for  the  empty  court 
room  of  the  United  Nations  Court  Is  the 
Connally  reservation  which  was  created  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Is  maintained  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  can  be  removed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  •  •  •  Every  report  I  have  seen  by 
the  many  experts  who  have  studied  this  sit- 
uation agrees  that  the  Connally  reservation 
has  emasculated  the  usefulness  of  the  Court 
and  rendered  it  impotent  as  an  Instrument 
for  world  peace.  The  cancerous  effect  of  the 
Senate's  action  has  spread  as  other  nations 
have  copied  it;  It  has  an  everwldening  scope. 
The  tremendous  responsibility  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  continuing  through  this  reserva- 
vatlon  to  stifle  use  of  the  United  Nations 
Court  is  a  most  serious  one  when  one  con- 
siders the  value  of  and  need  for  any  mecha- 
nism which  can  aid  in  preventing  war  under 
present  world  circxunstances.  The  Connally 
reservation  is  unsound  In  principle  and  effect 
and  should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  strong  state- 
ment indeed.  A  statement  of  a  highly 
respected  and  learned  lawyer — a  man 
not  given  to  making  reckless  or  rash 
statements.  Mr.  Rhyne  is  a  sound  and 
realistic  student  of  international  affairs, 
and  his  views  cannot  be  casually  dis- 
missed. Mr.  Rhyne's  forceful  address  in- 
dicates a  realization  of  the  peril  we  f  ac« 
in  view  of  the  lethal  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  the  absolute  necessity. 


In  the  name  of  self  preservation,  that  we 
bolster  the  available  means  of  settling 
disputes  by  means  of  law  rather  than 
force. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  yielding  to  me.  I  have 
been  listening  to  his  remarks  with  great 
interest.  I  think  he  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  a  very  important 
problem  which  we  face. 

I  am  obliged  to  leave  the  Chamber  to 
attend  another  meeting.  Therefore  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  m  yieldmg  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  two 
biUs. 

(Mr.  KEATING  Introduced  two  biUs. 
which,  together  with  remarks  thereon, 
appear  elsewhere  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

RECOGNITION  OF  JURISDICTION  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OP  JUS- 
TICE   IN   CERTAIN   CASES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  our  great  Na- 
tion, which  is  genumely  dedicated  to  fur- 
thering imderstanding  between  nations 
and  working  toward  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  should  bear  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing created  one  of  the  major  roadblocks 
to  an  effective  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  the  Senate  to  remove  this  reserve 
clause  in  the  Morse  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  196  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session.  I  introduce  at  this 
time  a  resolution  to  amend  the  Morse 
resolution  by  deleting  from  paragraph 
(b)  the  words  "as  determined  by  the 
United  States." 

I  do  not  claim  that  by  eliminating 
this  restrictive  clause  from  the  Morse 
resolution  we  will  be  assured  of  a  peace- 
ful world.  There  is  no  "cure  all" 
remedy  in  today's  troubled  world.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  we  caimot  afford 
to  leave  a  single  stone  unturned  in  our 
effort  to  develop  the  means  for  advanc- 
ing international  cooperation,  under- 
standing and  peace.  One  of  these 
means  ts  through  the  strengthening  of 
the  international  law  through  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  nation 
which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  law 
and  on  the  rule  of  law,  rather  than  the 
rule  of  men,  surely  should  take  the  lead 
in  establishing  an  International  Court 
of  Justice  with  the  power  of  law. 

In  the  absence  of  sach  action  by  the 
Senate,  I  fear  that  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  will  rwnain  an  ineffec- 
tive Instnmient  of  world  peace  without 
authority  to  dispose  of  certain  disputes 
between  nations  by  way  of  peaceful 
judicial  determination. 

It  Is  time  that  we  in  the  United  States 
Senate  acted  to  remove  the  shackles 
which  restrict  the  United  Nations  Court. 
I  hope  most  earnestly  that  prompt  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  this  resolution 
I  offer  today. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  hope 
the  administration  will  support  my  res- 
olution.   I  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 


ment will  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  in  Its  testimony 
offer  its  support  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  is  submitted  within  the 
spirit  of  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
of  the  President  and  is  also  submitted 
within  the  context  of  the  words  which 
the  President  spoke  concerning  the  im- 
provement of  international  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution which  I  am  submitting,  along 
with  the  address  of  Charles  S.  Rhyne, 
deUvered  before  the  Nmth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  National  Organizations 
called  by  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  on  March  10,  1959, 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C., 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution and  address  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein ) ,  That  Senate 
Resolution  196  of  the  79th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion, agreed  to  August  2,  1946,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  deposit  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  of  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  2  of  article  36 
of  the  Statute  (A  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  recognizing  as  compulsrar  ipso  facto 
and  without  special  agreement.  In  relation 
to  any  other  state  accepting  the  same  obliga- 
tion, the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  all  legal  disputes  here- 
after arising  concerning — 

"a.  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

"b.  any  question  of  international  law; 

"c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
International  obligation; 

"d.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  international 
obligation. 

"Provided,  That  such  declaration  shaU  not 
apply  to — 

"a.  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the' par- 
ties shall  entrust  to  other  tribunals  by  vir- 
tue of  agreements  already  In  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  in  the  futiire;   or 

"b.  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States;  or 

"c.  disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral 
treaty,  unless  (1)  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to 
the  case  before  the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  specially  agrees  to  Jurisdiction. 

"Provided  further.  That  such  declaration 
shall  remain  In  force  until  the  expiration  of 
6  months  after  notice  may  be  given  to  termi- 
nate the  declaration." 

The  address  presented  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey is  as  follows: 
The  Case  of  the  Emptt  Court«oom:   The 

Effect  of  the  Connally  Reservation  on 

THE    INTEENATIONAL    COURT    OF    JUSTICE 

(Address  by  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  chairman. 
Committee  on  World  Peace  Through  Law. 
American  Bar  Association,  before  the 
ninth  annual  conference  of  national  or- 
ganizations called  by  American  Aaaoclatlon 
for  the  United  Nations.  Btatler  Hotel. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  10.  1059) 

Being  aaked  to  addrew  this  Ninth  Annual 
Conference  of  National  Organizations  called 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations  Is  an  honor  I  greatly  appreciate. 
Tour   discxission   of   the   opportunities   for 
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vs.  leadership  In  the  United  Nations  In 
1900  la  most  timely  and  highly  important  to 
every  American.  U^.  leadership  never  has 
been  more  greatly  challenged;  for  today  the 
Issue  of  war  or  peace  depends  In  large  part 
upon  that  leadership. 

The  United  Nations  has  performed  mag- 
nificently as  the  most  meaningful  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Though  never  envisioned  as  an  absolute 
tranqulllser  for  all  world  frictions,  the 
United  Nations  still  is  man's  best  exUtlng 
hope  for  a  peaceful  world.  But  the  world 
of  1950  has  somewhat  outrun  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  of  1046.  This  Informed  audi- 
ence knows  of  the  areas  in  which  the  United 
Nations  has  functioned  well  and  those  in 
which  It  Is  inadequate  and  outdated,  Drattlo 
rtvlBion  and  itrt nithtnlni  »r«  rtqulrMl  whin 
lo  many  crUM— Btrlin,  for  eiamplt— art  b«- 
tni  handled  outald*  the  United  Nations. 
Today  X  should  Ukt  to  express  one  lawytr't 
▼lew  of  th«  most  frustratinf  and  exaaptra* 
ttni  of  »U  Uniltd  Nfttiona  •xptrUnoM,  that 
la.  iha  Unltad  Natlona  Court— tha  Intarna* 
tlonal  Court  of  Juattc^— tha  Court  with  tha 
anpty  oourtroonii 

6t  all  tha  ortana  of  tha  Unltad  Natlona, 
tha  Xntarnatlonal  Court  or  Juitlea  haa~ 
throuih  no  fault  of  Ita  own— tha  pooraat 
rtoora.  Conoalvad  aa  a  forum  whara  law 
would  ba  appllad  to  raaotva  Intarnatlonal 
dlaputaa,  It  haa  had  llttla  opportunity  to 
function  aa  auoh. 

Whan  a  Court  of  IS  jud|a»-aaoh  paid 
180,000  yaarly  plus  oartaln  axpanaaa— daeldN 
only  10  easea  In  IS  years,  somethlni  la 
wrong,  and  badly  wrong,  Any  one  of  our 
own  district  Judgaa  oftan  docldaa  that  many 
oases— and  more — In  18  hours.  Admittedly 
United  Nations  Court  onses  nre  sometimes 
eompUoated.  yet  In  that  13-yeftr  period  more 
than  13,000  cases — many  of  extreme  com- 
plexity— have  been  docketed  and  disposed  of 
by  the  nine  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court. 
And  they  have  heard  oral  argument  In  more 
than  1.300  of  those  cases. 

There  are  many  ways  of  advancing  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  peace  but  none  is 
more  certain  to  achieve  abiding  success  In 
the  long  run  than  the  method  of  able  and 
dispassionate  Judicial  determination.  A 
Judicial  determination  creates  a  widespread 
sense  of  confldence  and  trust,  for  it  con- 
notes falrmlndedness  to  all  men.  Despite  al- 
most universal  agreement  on  this,  United 
Nations  members  have  not  inclined  toward 
use  of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

Although  the  rule  of  law  has  played  an 
almost  Insignificant  part  In  the  deliberations 
and  actions  of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  Is  the  best  method  yet  developed 
to  bring  order  and  stability  to  the  affairs 
of  man.  This  truth  was  long  In  realization 
by  man.  In  the  beginning  of  human  history 
disputes  between  man  and  man  were  decided 
by  brute  force.  Back  throug[h  the  unnum- 
bered centuries  fists,  sticks,  stones,  and 
finally  guns  constituted  the  mechanism  for 
decision.  But  In  civilised  nations  today 
thousands  of  courts  resolve  disputes  between 
man  and  man  under  the  rule  of  law.  Mil- 
lions of  coses  arc  decided  yearly  by  covirts, 
local,  State,  and  national.  But  Internation- 
ally there  la  only  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  It  stands  empty  89  percent  of  the 
time.  Between  nations  brute  force  still  pre- 
vails as  the  ultimate  resolver  of  disputes. 
The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  the 
most  unused  Instrumentality  for  peace  that 
exlau  In  today's  world.  The  stark  tragedy 
of  this  empty  court,  and  Its  causes,  and  what 
should  be  done,  are  my  story  today. 

Let  ma  first  sketch  for  you  in  outline  form 
the  history  of  International  courts.  We  be- 
gin  with  arbitration  courta,  which  at  ona 
time  aeemed  to  offer  great  promise.  In  1704 
Sngland  and  the  United  SUtee  signed  the  Jay 
Treaty  providing  for  arbitration  of  disputes 
arising  under  tha  treaty  which  ended  tha 


Revolutionary  War.  In  the  next  100  years 
arbitration  as  a  method  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  received  worldwide  acclaim 
and  Impetiis,  and  177  international  disputes 
were  thus  resolved.  In  1899  a  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  was  created  at  the 
Hague.  It  Is  not  actually  a  court  but  a 
panel  of  ISO  persons  available  for  selection  as 
arbiters  to  decide  a  particular  dispute.  In 
1908  the  Hay  Troatles  to  Implement  this  ad- 
vance toward  the  rule  of  law  were  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaties  without  Including  a  reser- 
vation requiring  the  submlulon  to  It  for  Ita 
advice  and  consent  of  the  final  agreement 
for  each  arbitration.  Despite  efforts  of  suc- 
cessive Presidents  of  the  United  States  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  give  up  this  crippling 
rcquiramant,  tht  Banata  adamantly  rafuaad. 
Tha  ■anata'a  action  stultified  the  movamant 
toward  the  use  of  arbitration  and  that  move- 
mant  haa  withered  and  almost  died.  Since 
ia08  the  Arbitration  Court  hns  handled  only 
M  oaaas,  and  only  4  of  these  since  IBIl. 

In  1980  tha  League  of  Nations  established 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus« 
tice.  This  was  the  first  Judloinl  body  with 
even  putative  Jurlsdlotlou  over  internntlunal 
dlaputaa  on  a  worldwide  bnsts,  Porty-two 
natlona  accepted  this  court's  oompulaory 
Jurladletlon,  but  the  US.  Senate  r«ruied  to 
accept  the  courfit  jurlidletlon  In  any  respect. 
This  action  of  the  U,S,  Senate  was  an  almoat 
fatal  blow  to  the  court's  prestige  and  use- 
fulness. Service  aa  Judges  on  this  court  by 
ChariN  Itana  Mugbaa,  Prank  1,  Kellogg, 
John  Basaatt  Moore,  and  Manley  O.  Hudson 
made  up  In  part,  for  the  action  of  the  U,8. 
Senate,  This  league  court  rendarad  18  Judg- 
ments and  as  advisory  opinions. 

In  104S  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
replaced  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  .\11  United  Nations  members 
are  automatically  parties  to  the  Statute  of 
this  Court,  But,  only  33  nations.  Including 
the  United  StatM,  are  at  present  bound  by 
declarations  acoptlng  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  In  specified  areas  of  Inter- 
national law  stated  In  the  Statute  of  the 
Court.  The  U.S.  declaration,  however,  con- 
tains the  important  Connally  reservation, 
which  was  attached  to  our  declaration  by  the 
Senate.  It  excepts  from  the  Coiirt's  Juris- 
diction disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  i^he  United  States  as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Senate  amendment  thus  reserves  to  the 
United  States  t^^e  right  to  determine  uni- 
laterally what  is  a  domestic  issue. 

No  one  for  ono  moment  has  ever  urged,  or 
ever  should  urge.  United  Nations  Court  Juris- 
diction over  domestic  questions.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  the 
Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  domestic  mat- 
ters. The  Court  Itself  would  summarily  de- 
cline Jurisdiction  over  any  domestic  subject. 
It  Is  the  distrust  of  the  Court  Implied  In  the 
U.S.  Senate's  words  "as  determined  by  the 
United  States"  which  destroys  the  prestige 
of.  and  confiden(^e  In.  that  Court.  There  la 
an  old  maxim  tliat  "no  man  should  Judge 
his  own  case."  Surely  we  can  trust  the 
United  Nations  C^ourt  to  decide  what  Is  do- 
mestic and  what  Is  International  rather  than 
ourMlvea  Judging  each  caaa  to  which  we  are 
a  party. 

The  United  Nations  Court,  through  Its  pro- 
cedures and  In  Its  decisions,  compares  most 
favorably  with  tha  bast  national  courts. 
The  emptiness  c>f  the  courthouse  at  The 
Hague  la  not,  therefore,  due  to  a  lack  of  an 
adequate  and  competent  court,  nor  can  It 
be  due  to  a  lack  of  International  disputes. 
■very  day  the  piige-one  headlines  of  every 
newspaper  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  Natlona  iivold  tha  United  Natlona 
Court  not  because  they  really  prefer  war  to 
reaolutlon  of  disputes  In  that  Court,  but  be- 
cauae  they  lack  cc>nfidenoe  In  their  ability  to 
gat  a  decision  th«ira  even  if  they  file  a  com- 


plaint. This  brings  me  back  to  the  Connally 
reservation: 

President  Truman,  In  urging  Senate  raUfl- 
catlon  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  includ- 
ing the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  said : 

"When  Kansas  and  Colorado  have  a  quarrel 
over  the  water  In  the  Arkansas  River  they 
don't  call  out  the  National  Guard  In  each 
State  and  go  to  war  over  It.  They  bring  a 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  abide  by  the  decision.  There  isn't 
a  reason  in  the  world  why  we  cannot  do  that 
Internationally." 

Kansas  would  hardly  file  a  complaint 
against  Colorado  In  the  Supreme  Court  If 
Colorado  could  kill  tha  complaint  by  advis- 
ing the  Court  that  Colorado  had  decided  not 
to  allow  the  Court  to  pass  upon  the  issue. 
Tet,  this  U  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  for 
which  the  Connally  reservation  provides,  and 
under  the  United  Nations  Court's  statuU 
this  reservation  Is  a  two-way  atraet.  Any 
time  any  other  nation  la  aued  by  the  United 
Btatei  in  the  United  Natlona  Court  all  tha 
defendant  nation  need  do  la  to  notify  the 
Court  that  It  considers  the  complaint  to  be 
within  Ita  domestic  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
Court  mutt  dlimlaa  the  complaint,  Tha  most 
recent  llluetratlon  was  the  complaint  for 
11,1100,000  in  damages  filed  by  ths  United 
Statea  In  the  United  Nations  Court  agalnat 
Russia  for  shooting  down  one  of  our  un- 
armed alrplanee  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Russia  filed  an  answer  aaylng  thla  ahooting 
wai  within  her  domestic  Jurladletlon.  Tha 
UJ,  complaint  was  then  aummarlly  die- 
mleeed  by  the  Court.  It  la  obvloua  that 
this  boomerang  effect  of  tha  Connally  raaar> 
vatlon  Is  disastrous  to  the  rule  of  law  Inter- 
nationally, The  crippling  and  bllRhtlng  ef- 
fect on  the  United  Nations  Court  of  this 
reservation  Is  clear. 

I  am  therefore  firmly  convinced  that  one 
of  the  major  causes  for  the  empty  courtroom 
of  the  United  Nations  Court  Is  the  Connally 
reservation  which  was  created  by  the  US. 
Senate.  Is  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  can  be  removed  by  the  U.8.  Senate. 
Such  removal  has  been  recommended  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Soon.  I  hope, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
promised  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
win  send  a  similar  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  on  this  subject.  Every  report  I  have 
seen  by  the  many  experts  who  have  studied 
this  situation  agrees  that  the  Connally  reser- 
vation has  emasculated  the  usefulness  of  the 
Court  and  rendered  It  Impotent  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  world  peace.  The  cancerous  effect 
of  the  Senate's  action  has  spread  as  other 
nations  have  copied  It;  it  has  an  ever-widen- 
ing scope.  The  tremendous  responsibility  of 
the  U,S.  Senate  for  continuing  through  this 
reeervatlon  to  stlfie  use  of  the  United  Natlona 
Court  Is  a  most  serious  one  when  one  con- 
siders the  value  of  and  need  for  any  mecha- 
nisms which  can  aid  In  preventing  war  under 
present  world  circumstances.  The  Connally 
reservation  is  unsound  in  principle  and  effect 
and  ahould  be  eliminated. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  as  pres- 
ently operated  the  United  Nations  Court 
does  not  live  up  to  lU  full  poUntlal. 
Changee  are  eaaentlal  to  make  It  mora  ac- 
ceptable, effective  and  uaeful.  And  there 
are  reaaona  for  Its  present  situation  other 
than  the  Connally  reservation.  These  are 
chiefly  things  the  Court  tuelf  could  remedy. 

The  autute  creating  the  Court  allowa  It 
to  alt — In  Ita  dlaoretlon— anywhere  In  the 
world,  and  In  ohambera  of  three  or  mora 
Judgee.  So  far  It  has  sat  only  at  The  Hague. 
The  InaccaaalblUty  of  the  United  Natlona 
Court  causae  great  expense  for  nauona  lltl- 
gaUng  at  a  dlatanoa.  An  Informed  eatlmata 
of  at  laaat  1800.000  each  was  given  raoantly 
aa  the  probable  cost  for  two  Latin  American 
countrlea  to  aend  lawyere.  wltneeaaa,  etc., 
to  The  Hague.    Lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
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Jurisdiction,  proeadura.  and  precedenta  of 
the  Court  are  also  reasons  why  It  Is  not  used 
by  nations  to  settle  their  disputes. 

The  Court  should  make  known  its  willing- 
ness to  sit  elsewhere  than  at  The  Hague. 
The  entire  Coxu^,  or  even  a  chamber  of  the 
Court,  should  sit  more  or  leas  constantly  at 
United  Natlona  beadquartera  In  New  York. 
Ita  advlaory  Jurladletlon  would  be  uaed  then 
more  than  It  la  now,  and  law  would  move 
more  to  the^  forefront  In  the  deliberations 
of  the  United  Nations.  To  save  expense  the 
Court  should  also  announce  that  cases  will 
be  beard  henceforth  In  or  near  the  plaoa 
where  they  ariae. 

The  movement  toward  a  true  international 
rule  of  law,  like  other  movemenu.  will 
reallaa  Ita  objective  (mly  through  the  pres- 
Bure  of  public  oplnlcm.  Juat  think  of  the 
poaslbllltlaa  for  calm  and  conaldarate  uae  of 
law  In  the  Unltad  Nations  Court  in  disputaa 
auch  aa  the  Suea  erUla.  the  border  Incident 
between  Spain  and  Morocco,  the  ftahlng 
rigbu  eontrovarey  off  Iceland,  and  almllar 
dllTaraneaa  now  fought  out  in  the  arena  of 

Sower  pollttce  and  bachatage  diplomacy  or 
y  armed  might.  71)a  foouaed  power  of 
world  opinion  which  forced  an  end  to  the 
uae  of  arma  at  luai  could  If  properly  and 
juatl&ably  dlracted-co  cryetalliae  u  to 
force  reluctant  natlona  iu  take  their  die* 
agraementa  to  the  United  Nations  Court  for 
declalon.  The  spotlight  of  public  opinion 
muat  ba  eaat  upon  the  Court's  potential  eo 
that  people  will  cry  out  "Oo  to  Court,  not 
to  war,"  when  war-rausing  disputes  Aara 
up.  At  preaent.  the  public  at  large  doaa  not 
even  raatlaa  that  the  Court  exists  That  alt- 
l_^       uatlon  muat  end. 

Our  world  of  today  haa  outgrown  many 
concepts  of  the  past  In  the  flelda  of  aclence 
and  technology,  and  so  It  Is  with  law  and 
court  machinery.  They  too  can  grow  to 
meet  modern  needs.  In  a  world  of  dlaorder 
law  can  provide  security.  Law  cannot  be 
remote  from  reality.  We  mtut  buret  the 
bounda  within  which  law  has  been  applied 
In  the  past  and  thereby  put  bounds  around 
war  in  a  gradual  way  until  It  is  erased.  To 
put  the  rule  of  law  above  nations  inter- 
nationally Is  essential  to  peace  In  the  world. 

Making  the  United  NaUons  Court  more  ef- 
fective would  be  a  giant  step  forward  toward 
world  peace.  As  the  Court  proves  its  useful- 
ness In  resolving  disputes  in  the  world  com- 
munity this  experience  will  have  an  irresisti- 
ble pull  on  the  neutral  and  uncommitted 
nations  of  the  world  to  take  part  In  such  an 
application  of  the  rule  of  law.  Substituting 
law  in  the  Court  for  war's  bloodbath  la  an 
Idea  that  all  men  everywhere  can  compre- 
hend and  applaud.  Underdeveloped  nations 
want  peace  aa  they  know  war  would  obliter- 
ate their  plans  and  hopes  for  quick  economic 
and  other  progress.  These  nations  will  be 
greatly  drawn  to  any  system  that  can  achieve 
and  maintain  peace,  thue  insuring  the  ordar 
and  sUbillty  they  need. 

What  about  Russia'  As  a  naUon  which 
oparataa  under  the  rule  of  force.  Ruaala  haa 
never  welcomed  appll(',atlon  to  her  Interna- 
tional dlaputaa  of  tha  rule  of  law  In  oourU. 
She  haa  violated  nearly  every  international 
agreement  to  which  she  is  a  party  but  never 
agreed  to  have  the  Unltad  Natlona  Court  or 
any  impartial  body  pasn  upon  her  vlolatlona. 
She  rellee  upon  a  system  of  force,  subversion, 
and  blackmail  thraata  of  war.  That  system 
tha  application  of  the  rule  of  law  would  da- 
atroy  and  aha  knowa  It.  Ruaala  oonatantly 
aeeks  praatlge  and  raapaotabUlty  In  tha  ayaa 
of  the  world.  If  Ruaalii  failed  to  uee  lntar> 
national  law  courts  whan  othere  ware  doing 
eo,  thla  failure  would  prevent  Ruaala  from 
achieving  and  maintaining  that  much  da- 
aired  autua  of  raapKtablUty— and  Ruaala 
knowa  that  It  would. 

In  Tiatta  with  lawyara  of  Aata  and  Africa 
thla  January.  X  learned  that  Russia's  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  theee  naUons  is  being  blunt- 


ed and  destroyed  by  the  appeal  of  the  rtile  of 
law.  Law  to  these  realists  stands  In  stark 
contrast  to  what  communism  offers.  These 
lawyers  emphaalze  their  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Russia's  plan  to  and  war  U  to  make 
the  world  100  percent  Communist.  They 
scorn  communism  as  a  system  built  upon 
constant  and  continuous  domestic  and  Inter- 
national confilct.  Law  to  them  meana  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  order,  peace,  and  stability  for 
all  men  who  live  under  lu  rules.  Commu- 
nism offers  slavery  and  constant  turmoil.  We 
must  highlight  thla  meeeage  In  every  poealble 
way.  One  way  U  to  apotllght  the  rule  of  law 
as  our  plan  for  peaoe, 

Russia  can,  Indeed,  be  stripped  naked  of 
frienda  by  the  powerful  appeal  of  an  effec- 
tive plan  for  world  peace  through  law.  In 
fact  this  plan  might  even  shrink  or  make  a 
few  holee  In  the  Iron  OurUln  ttaelf.  When 
In  Yugoelavla  last  summer  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  lawyere  there  respect  and  want 
to  expand  the  rule  of  law,  and  Increaaa  uee 
of  the  United  Natlona  Court,  While  Rua- 
alan  lawyers  and  JudgH  advUad  ua  during 
nur  vuit  there  laat  July  and  Auguat  of  their 
Interest  In  exploring  an  expanded  role  for  tha 
UN.  Court  they  hardly  apoke  fur  the  Kram> 
lilt,  Uwyer  Influence  Is  now  email  In  tha 
UBB.R.  By  anuBng  our  war-eauiing  die- 
putea  among  our  frienda  and  alllea,  by  Ita 

Eull  nn  Uie  neutrals  and  unoiMnmltted,  and 
y  IU  undn\ibted  adverse  effect  on  the  Inter- 
national Communist  oonaplracy  an  ex* 
panded  role  for  the  U.N,  Court  would  ba  a 
Bucceas  daeplte  the  Kramltn'a  oppoaltlon. 

Nations  which  have  been  accustomed  to 
eettting  their  diiputaa  by  hard  bargaining 
with  little  regard  for  Justice  or  law  muat  ba 
made  to  reallaa  that  It  Is  to  their  advantage 
In  the  long  run  to  aubmlt  their  disputes  for 
decision  by  imparUal  Judges  under  tha  ruls 
of  law.  The  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  law 
over  physical  violence  must  ultimately  be 
decisively  accepted  and  put  into  practice  by 
mankind. 

The  U.N.  operates  now  as  an  alliance  of 
sovereign  nations  with  each  nation  main- 
taining Its  sovereign  right  to  do  exactly  as 
it  pleases.  Nations  by  adopting  the  rule  of 
law  as  the  standard  of  conduct  for  nations 
internationally  would  not  give  up  their  cher- 
ished sovereignty  but  would  exercise  it  af- 
firmatively for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Sov- 
ereignty is  therefore  not  a  bar  to  the  appli- 
cation of  law  in  the  U.N.  Court  to  interna- 
tional disputes.  In  our  shrunken  world,  un- 
lawful action  igniting  war  by  any  nation  is 
something  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

Of  all  the  ideas  sdvanced  for  a  peaceful 
world  none  haa  greater  promise  than  the 
rule  of  law.  Secretary  of  SUte  Dulles,  on 
January  31.  1989,  In  the  last  speech  he 
made  before  his  illness,  called  for  "the  sub- 
stitution of  Justice  and  law  for  force,"  say- 
ing: "This  Is  a  relatively  recent  concept  and 
even  today  many  do  not  accept  It."  But 
the  Secretary  and  many  of  the  world'e  great 
men  are  urging  acceptance  of  this  concept 
to  save  the  world  from  nuclear  annihilation. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce  recently  told  the  fel- 
Iowa  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation ; 

"The  people  of  the  world  feel — and  feel 
deeply — that  today*a  alnister  balance  of 
power,  this  paace-by-mutual-terror  In  which 
we  live.  Is  a  dead  end.  Literally  a  dead  end. 
And  what  question  Is  more  urgently  aaked — 
from  New  York  to  New  Delhi,  from  Akron  to 
Accra — than:  Is  there  no  way  out? 

"The  rudely  reallatic  answer,  of  couree,  la: 
No;  there  le  no  way  out.  The  Invention  of 
the  moat  horrible  waapona  of  daatruetlon  la 
that  fateful  aepaot  of  human  ingenuity 
which  la  Irrevereible.  The  eeoreta  unlocked 
oan  never  be  aaaled  again. 

"But  If  there  la  no  way  out,  there  muat  ba 
eomethlng  alaa;  a  way  forward.  Thla  muat 
ba  a  way  that  laada  toward  maatery  and 
control,  IB  tha  name  or  Juatloa  and  liberty, 
ovar  tha  new  foroea  unlaaahed  by  eclenoa. 

"Thla  U  the  way  of  tha  law." 


Mr.  Luce's  statement  echoes  the  words  of 
one  of  America's  most  revered  lawyer-states- 
men, Kllhu  Root,  who  in  191S  said: 

"It  was  during  the  appalling  Crimea  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  that  Orotlus  wrote  his  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacla  and  the  science  of  In- 
ternational law  first  took  form  and  au- 
thority. The  moral  standards  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War  have  returned  again  to  Europe 
with  the  same  Intolerable  consequences.  We 
may  hope  that  there  will  be  again  a  great 
new  departure  to  escape  deetnietlon  by  eub- 
Jectlng  the  nations  to  the  rule  of  law." 

Prealdent  Woodrow  Wlleon  put  our  taak 
well  when  he  said: 

"What  we  seek  Is  the  reign  of  law  baaed 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  aua- 
talned  by  the  organlaad  opinion  of  man- 
kind," 

President  Bleenhower,  in  hie  etate  of  the 
Union  meeeage  of  thU  year,  aald: 

"All  peoplee  are  eorely  tired  of  the  fear, 
deetruction,  and  the  waate  of  war,  Aa  never 
before,  tht  world  knewi  tht  human  and  ma- 
terial costa  of  war  imd  laake  to  replace  force 
with  a  genuine  rule  of  law  among  natlona, 
"It  U  my  purpnao  to  Intenalfy  atorta  dur- 
Ing  the  coming  8  yaare  In  aaaklng  waya  to 
Bupplement  the  prooedurea  of  the  united  Na- 
tlona and  other  bodlea  with  almllar  objae* 
tlvaa,  to  the  end  Uiat  tha  rule  of  law  may 
replace  the  rule  of  force  In  the  affaire  of  na- 
uona. Maaaurae  toward  thla  end  will  ba  pro- 
poeed  later,  Including  a  reexamination  of 
our  own  relation  to  tht  Xnttrnatlonal  Court 
of  Juatloe." 

Earlier  the  President,  In  a  meeeage  to  the 
International  Law  Aaaoclatlon,  aald: 

"Tha  world  no  longer  has  a  choice  between 
force  and  law;  if  clvlUaatlon  ia  to  aurviva. 
It  must  choose  the  rule  of  law." 

We  pride  ourselves  in  the  United  States 
on  being  a  nation  which  operates  under  the 
rule  of  law,  a  nation  where  law  Is  supreme 
over  government.  We  also  pride  ourselves 
on  looking  forward,  not  backward.  If  the 
world  Is  to  move  forward  from  operation 
under  the  rule  of  force  (that  is,  operation 
under  the  threat  of  nuclear  extinction)  to 
operation  of  governments  of  nations  under 
the  rule  of  law,  the  United  States  must  take 
the  lead.  No  other  leader  appears  on  the 
horizon  to  take  up  President  Elsenhower's 
challenge  and  lead  nations  to  a  choice  of 
the  rule  of  law,  rather  than  extinction  of 
civilisation  through  continuing  to  choose 
the  rule  of  force.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Kremlin  will  never  assixme  such  leaderahlp, 
as  the  rule  of  law  and  communism  are  an- 
titheses. If  the  United  Statea  la  unwilling 
to  cqierate  under  the  rule  of  law  interna- 
tionally, how  can  we  persuade  others  to  do 
sof  Our  pronUse  of  leadership  must  not  be 
that  we  will  keep  on  building  more  and  more 
dreadful  weapons  to  deetroy  the  world.  Our 
promise  of  leadership  muat  be  that  we  will 
develop  the  formula  to  plaoa  natlona  Inter- 
nationally under  ths  rule  of  law. 

This  Is  said  with  full  realiaation  that  we 
muat  keep  on  winning  the  arma  race  until 
eomethlng  replaoae  arma  aa  a  preventive  of 
world  conflict.  Aa  Mr.  Luce  has  said  eo  well, 
law  oan  be  that  preventive  by  providing 
maetary  and  control  in  the  world  commu- 
nity In  tha  name  of  Jiutloe  and  liberty  and 
humanity.  Mankind  yaama  ovarwhalmlngly 
for  eomethlng  more  than  even  more  horrible 
weapons  for  hla  deetruction.  Let  us  answer 
thla  yearning  by  concrete  plana  for  world 
peace  through  law.  And  aotlona  apeak  louder 
than  worda.  One  plaee  for  quick,  meaning- 
ful action  which  wlU  lead  toward  law  and 
away  from  foroe  la  for  the  UA  Senate  to 
UU  the  world  that  at  long  laat  It  haa  aUml- 
natad  the  Connally  reaerratlon.  That  would 
ba  a  maaaaf*  to  the  people  of  the  world  Ihat 
wa  are  now  wllUng  to  put  our  Nation  under 
law  both  nationally  and  Intematlonally. 
Other  nations  who  alncaraly  dealre  peace, 
who  have  copied  the  Connally  raaervailon. 
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would  surely  be  Inspired  by  our  example  to 

eliminate  It,  and  law  would  begin  to  replace 
weapona  before  the  current  arms  race  ends — 
as  have  all  such  raeea — In  the  explosive  holo- 
caust of  war. 

The  lawyers  of  the  world  are  now  engaged 
In  the  greatest  concentrated  effort  in  world 
history  to  formulate  a  program  of  substan- 
tive action  to  achieve  world  peace  through 
law.  No  such  worldwide  marshaling  of 
lawyer  brainpower  and  manpower  to  put 
nations  under  law  internationally  has  ever 
before  been  attempted.  The  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  is  cooperating  with  the  legal 
profession  of  other  countries  in  this  great 
effort.  Experts  on  language,  literature,  re- 
ligion, education,  architecture,  art,  science, 
and  medicine  have  thought  universally  for 
many  years.  Lawyers  are  now  doing  the 
same.  The  meaning  of  this  movement  to 
mankind's  future  Is  Incalculable. 

The  program  to  put  nations  under  the  rule 
Of  law  Internationally  involves  many  more 
steps  beyond  the  proposed  first  step,  which 
is  removal  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  Connally 
reservation  as  a  barrier  to  the  door  of  the 
U.N.  Court.  The  world's  lawyers  are  putting 
together  a  whole  program  of  procedures  and 
Institutions  which  in  sum  total  should  en- 
able nations  to  so  exercise  their  sovereignty 
as  to  create  a  lawful  world.  We  of  the  legal 
profession  are  wholeheartedly  dedicated  to 
this  big  push  for  peace  through  law.  A  con- 
centration of  technological  and  medical 
brains  brought  a  cure  for  polio,  split  the 
atom,  put  satellites  aloft,  and  accomplished 
many  of  the  great  scientific  advances  of  oiu: 
day.  Who  can  say  that  the  same  technique 
in  the  field  of  law  will  not  now  achieve  a 
breakthrough  In  man's  age-old  quest  for 
peace? 

I  urge  as  a  program  for  our  1959  U.N. 
leadership  with  respect  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  that: 

1.  The  U.8.  Senate  be  urged  to  remove 
from  the  Connally  reservation  the  words  "as 
determined  by  the  United  States." 

a.  The  U.N.  Court  be  urged  to  move  to 
U.N.  headquarters  In  New  York. 

3.  The  U.N.  Court  be  urged  to  announce 
that  henceforth  all  complaints  will  be  heard 
in  or  near  the  country  or  countries  where 
they  arise. 

Supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law  within  na- 
tions has  transferred  sovereignty  from  ruler 
to  the  ruled  and  has  created  man's  most 
cherished  possession.  Individual  freedom 
under  law.  Supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law 
between  nations — placing  supremacy  of  law 
over  supremacy  of  capacity  to  destroy  Inter- 
nationally— can  be  a  most  meaningful  exer- 
cise of  national  sovereignty  to  achieve  free- 
dom from  the  scourge  of  war.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  and  work  together  for  the  arrival 
of  a  law  day  for  the  world — a  day  when  law 
will  replace  weapons  in  the  control  of  the 
,   (at*  of  humanity. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
on  the  speech  he  has  just  made  and  on 
the  resolution  he  is  submitting.  I  know 
Mr.  Rhyne.  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  spokesman  for  the  idea 
of  rule  of  law  in  the  world  rather  than 
the  rule  of  force. 

There  are  tremendous  possibilities  in 
juridical  action  in  settling  questions  of 
dispute  which  perplex  the  world.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  Russians  themselves 
have  a  considerable  interest  in  Juridical 
matters  and  in  the  way  in  which  courts 
determine  controversies.  There  may  be 
possibilities  in  that  connection,  even 
with  them,  which  yet  remain  unexplored. 

I  am  therefore  delighted  to  note  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Minne- 


sota, who  occupies  such  an  important 
place  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, should  raise  this  very  important 
and  interesting  question.  I  hope  we  may 
all  have  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  and 
to  help  him  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  State  E>epartment  has 
demonstrated  considerable  interest  in 
this  kind  of  proposal.  I  believe  it  is  a 
proposal  which  will  receive  vast  public 
suppKtrt  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  seems 
literally  to  be  blackmailing  its  way  with 
threats  and  forces  in  central  Europe,  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  invoke  the  rule 
of  law  and  obedience  to  law  and  Justice 
through  law. 

That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Rhyne  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  an  outstanding  attorney, 
for  his  very  helpful  and  friendly  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  his  words  of  com- 
mendation just  sp)oken  concerning  the 
article  and  the  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Rhyne. 
When  Mr.  Rhyne  was  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  he  carried 
this  message  of  the  rule  of  law  to  many 
bar  associations,  including  that  of  Ne- 
braska. incidentfiUy,  where  I  first  heard 
him  speak  on  this  subject.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  know  that  he.  and  others  with 
him,  are  taking  this  step  into  interna- 
tional spheres,  where  there  is  so  much 
need  for  the  type  of  philosophy  he  es- 
pouses and  action  based  UF>on  it. 


HOW  TO  GET  ELECTED  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  were  a  good  many  highly  interest- 
ing political  campaigns  last  fall.  One 
in  particular  was  that  of  Ken  Hechler. 
who  was  elected  to  Congress  from  West 
Virginia's  Fourth  District.  Ken  Hech- 
ler. in  winning,  had  to  overcome  the 
distinct  handicap  of  having  lived  in  the 
State  for  little  more  than  a  year  when 
he  announced  as  a  candidate  in  the 
Democratic  primary  against  two  native- 
born  sons. 

The  story  of  Ken  Hechler's  campaign 
to  victory  appears  in  the  April  issue  of 
Pageant  magazine.  It  is  fascinating 
reading  and  should  give  encouragement 
to  others  who  have  wanted  to  take  an 
active  role  in  politics. 

Last  Saturday  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  Democratic  Women's  Day 
program  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.  I  always 
enjoy  visiting  the  Mountain  State.  It  is 
truly  a  lovely  part  of  our  country,  and 
its  people  are  warm  and  generous. 
West  Virginia  can  be  proud  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  represented  the 
State  in  the  Congress  throughout  the 
years.  They  can  take  special  pride  In 
our  colleagues.  Senator  Byrd  and  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  and  of  men  in  the  House 
such  as  Representative  Ken  Heckler. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  from  Pageant 
magazine  entitled  "How  To  Get  Elected 


to  Congress"  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Orr  Elected  to  CoNoacas 
(By  Howard  Cohn) 

There  is  a  theory  that  college  teachers  are 
cloistered,  Impractical  men.  Like  theatrical 
critics  who  write  no  plays  and  book  review- 
ers who  write  no  books,  they  are  suspected 
of  being  head-ln-the-clouds  idealists  who 
could  never  successfully  practice  what  they 
preach. 

It  is  easy  to  visualize,  then,  the  smiles 
that  creased  the  faces  of  seasoned  politicians 
in  West  Virginia  early  last  spring  when  a 
lanky,  effervescent  political  science  professor 
named  Ken  Heckles,  who  had  lived  In  the 
area  only  a  year  and  had  never  run  for  office 
In  his  life,  boldly  declared  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress  in  the  State's  Fourth  Congressional 
District. 

The  skeptical  smiles  have  since  dis- 
appeared. For  the  professor  is  Representa- 
tive Hkchlex  now.  as  the  result  of  what  one 
veteran  newsman  called  "the  shrewdest  per- 
sonal electioneering  I've  seen  in  23  years  of 
campaign  coverage." 

Mr.  Hkchlex  went  to  Washington,  where 
he  is  now  starting  his  a-year  term,  despite 
the  absence  of  many  of  the  qualifications 
practical  politicians  clutch  closest  to  their 
hearts.  He  was  a  stranger  In  a  section  of 
the  State  where  residents  take  deep  pride 
In  local  ancestry.  He  was  a  plain -looking, 
bespectacled  bachelor  of  44  with  no  pretty 
wife  or  adoring  children  to  parade  before  the 
television  screens.  He  entered  the  primary 
against  two  native-born  sons  without  the 
backing  of  any  local  politician  and  lacking 
the  support  of  organized  labor,  which  Is  a 
power  in  West  Virginia  Democratic  circles. 

Opposing  Hxchlzx  in  the  general  election 
was  a  two-time  Republican  Congressman 
who  was  also  a  distinguished  obstetrician. 
Dr.  Will  E.  Neal  had  been  bringing  West  Vir- 
ginia babies  into  the  world  for  more  than 
60  years.  "I  delivered  the  voters."  the  in- 
cumbent Representative  would  remind  his 
campaign  audiences.  "It  Is  up  to  you  to 
deliver  the  votes." 

Because  HzcHLEa  overcame  all  of  these 
handicaps — and  even  managed  to  turn  some 
Into  assets — It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  he  ever 
finds  time  to  teach  another  class  in  political 
science,  the  front-row  seats  will  be  filled 
with  hard-bitten  politicians  anxious  to  ab- 
sorb knowledge  from  a  person  who  proved 
that  his  theories  about  winning  electioru 
are  as  valid  as  their  rules  ever  were. 

Ken  Hkchler — he  never  uses  his  baptis- 
mal name  of  Kenneth— says  that  the  In- 
credible Idea  of  his  running  for  Congress 
probably  took  root  In  the  give  and  take  of 
teacher-student  discussions  that  have  al- 
ways featured  his  college  classes. 

He  had  come  In  January  1957  to  Marshall 
College  In  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  political  science  professor  who  was 
taking  a  one-semester  leave  of  absence. 
Hechlex's  arrival  was  greeted  with  Interest 
because  he  already  had  a  sturdy  and  rather 
picturesque  reputation  In  academic  circles. 

Born  In  Roslyn.  N.Y..  of  parents  who  were 
and  are  stanch  Republicans,  Hechlex  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from  Swarth- 
more  College  In  1935.  and  a  master's  the  fol- 
lowing year  from  Columbia  University  In 
New  York.  His  master's  thesis,  titled  "Will 
Roosevelt  Be  Re-elected?"  is  remembered  at 
Columbia  both  for  Its  great  over-all  length — 
350  typewritten  pages — and  the  brevity  of 
its  final  chapter,  which  contained  the  sin- 
gle word:  "Yes." 

In  1937  Hecrleb  became  an  Instructor 
in  political  science  at  Columbia.  A  friendly, 
informal  man.  he  made  a  practice — which 
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he  oontinu«d  throughout  his  teaching  ca- 
Ttvt—oi  developing  unusual  stunts  to  en- 
liven his  subject  matter.  One  of  his  most 
popular  gimmicks  was  making  phone  calls 
to  leading  poUtlcal  figures  which  his  classes 
could  overhear  by  means  of  an  amplifier 
hooked  onto  the  telephone. 

While  teaching  at  Columbia,  the  young  in- 
structor earned  a  Ph.  D..  making  him  Dr. 
Hechlex,  and  went  on  to  aid  Judge  Samuel 
Rosenman,  Franklin  Roosevelt's  principal 
speech  writer.  In  compiling  several  long  vol- 
umes of  FJD.R.'s  public  papers  and  addresses. 
Hechlex  already  had  left  the  party  of  his 
parents  to  become  a  confirmed  Democrat. 

Hechlex  entered  the  Army  as  a  private  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  V/ar  II,  earned  a  com- 
mission in  the  tank  forces,  and  eventually 
became  a  major  and  combat  historian  in 
the  EMropean  Theater  of  Operations.  After 
the  war  he  taught  at  Princeton  where,  again, 
his  classes  were  tremendously  popular.  There 
followed,  in  succession,  Jobs  as  a  researcher- 
writer  on  President  Truman's  White  House 
staff,  associate  director  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  and  research 
director  for  Adlal  Stevenson's  1956  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

It  was  with  this  varied  and  Impressive 
scholarly  background  thi^t  Hxchlek  accepted 
his  temporary  assignment  at  Marshall,  a 
medium-sized.  State-supported  college  in 
southwestern  West  Virginia.  When  sur- 
prised friends  asked  why,  Hechlex  replied 
that  he  had  wanted  for  a  long  time  to  savor 
life  In  a  small  community.  In  his  White 
House  job,  he  had  prepared  briefs  on  every 
area  the  President  planned  to  visit.  West 
Virginia,  with  its  mountainous  scenery  and 
natural  resources,  had  struck  him  as  a 
State  with  an  undeveloped,  potentially  great 
future. 

Hechlex  quickly  became  a  student  favor- 
ite at  Marshall.  Thou{;h  Dr.  Hechlex  in 
class,  he  was  usually  "Ken"  outside. 

"He  was."  says  a  feUow  faculty  member, 
"the  type  of  professor  students  consider  a 
regular  guy.  But  while  he  may  have  won 
some  of  his  popularity  with  glnunicks— once 
he  served  breakfast  In  class — he  never  for- 
got his  role  as  a  teacher.  The  students 
really  worked  for  him." 

Hechlex's  cardinal  principle  as  a  political 
science  instructor  was  to  try  to  make  his 
students  active  participants  in  the  processes 
of  government,  regardless  of  which  party 
they  supported.  "You  are  in  politics 
whether  you  like  it  or  not."  he'd  say.  "If 
you  sit  It  out  on  the  sidelines,  you  are 
throwing  your  Influence  on  the  side  of  cor- 
ruption, mismanagement,  and  the  fences  of 
evil." 

"But  as  I  urged  my  students  to  become 
active  politicaUy,  my  conscience  started  to 
bother  me  because  I  wa»  not  participating 
very  directly  myself."  Hechlex  says.  "I 
liked  Huntington  and  its  people  and  had 
decided  to  settle  in  the  city  permanently. 
When  a  few  students  started  suggesting — 
some  laughingly  and  some  seriously — that  I 
should  riui  for  Congress,  I  brushed  off  the 
idea.  Actually,  thoiigh,  I  began  to  find  the 
notion  pretty  appealing. 

"I  had  been  on  the  fringes  of  politics, 
except  for  the  war  interval,  for  almost  20 
years  without  ever  once  experiencing  the  ex- 
citement that  only  a  candidate  for  elective 
office  can  have.  I  felt  I  knew  the  congres- 
sional ropes  because  of  my  work  in  Wash- 
ington. I  had  firm  political  ideas,  and  I 
frankly  thought  that  I  could  be  a  valuable 
servant  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  if 
given  the  opportunity.  Besides.  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  possibility  of  seeing  how  weU 
some  of  the  theories  I  stressed  as  a  teacher 
would  work  in  a  real  campaign." 

But  under  the  pressure  of  earning  a  living, 
these  thoughts  almost  faded  from  Hechlex's 
mind  in  the  autumn  following  the  end  of  his 
teaching  semester  at  Marshall.  Settling 
down   In   Huntington   as   he   had   said   he 


would,  he  served  aa  a  public  affairs  com- 
mentator on  a  local  weekly  television  pro- 
gram. More  important  financially,  he  com- 
pleted a  book  he  had  been  writing  about  the 
dramatic  crossing  of  the  Ludendorf  Bridge 
at  Remagen,  Germany,  which  gave  Allied 
troops  their  first  foothold  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rhine  in  World  War  n. 

"The  Bridge  at  Remagen."  published  late 
In  1957.  was  an  immediate  success.  A  movie 
option  was  taken  on  it  and  it  was  sold  to 
network  television.  With  money  coming 
along  In  sizable  amounts,  Hechlex  began 
thinking  again  about  pollUcs.  West  Vir- 
ginia was  slated  to  be  an  important  State 
nationally  in  the  1958  elections.  There  were 
two  Senate  seats  at  stake,  in  addition  to 
the  State's  six  seats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Hechlex  began  suggesting  to  friends  and 
local  politicians  that  he  might  want  to  run 
for -a  House  seat.  They  said  the  idea  was 
crazy.  Then,  late  in  March  1958.  with  the 
primaries  4  months  off  and  election  day 
more  than  7  months  away,  the  Huntington 
Advertiser  listed  him  as  a  possibility  for  the 
race. 

Hechlex  reviewed  the  situation  briefly. 
He  had  lived  in  West  Virginia  only  14 
months.  He  was  barely  known  outside 
Huntington.  No  one,  except  for  a  few  stu- 
dents, had  shown  any  interest  In  seeing  him 
run. 

The  day  after  the  newspaper  speculation 
appeared  he  gave  the  Advertiser  a  statement. 
"I  never  sat  on  the  fence  on  any  issue  in  my 
life  and  dont  intend  to  start  now,"  he  said. 
"Sure  I  plan  to  run  for  Congress.  That  is 
deflnlte.  I  will  file  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation in  the  August  primary." 

The  Fourth  Congressional  EMstrict  of  West 
Virginia  sprawls  over  10  counties  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  touches  both  the 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  borders.  It  is  a  diversi- 
fied region  of  heavy  and  light  Industrial 
plants  and  a  large  farm  population.  Hunt- 
ington, with  some  90.000  residents,  is  by  far 
its  largest  city  and  generally  favors  the  Dem- 
ocratic line,  but  the  district  as  a  whole 
usually  has  gone  Republican. 

No  sooner  did  he  announce  his  intention 
to  make  the  race  than  Hechlex  proceeded  to 
startle  the  district  again  by  displaying  the 
tireless  energy  of  a  professional  basketball 
player.  He  was  up  every  morning  at  dawn, 
rarely  went  to  bed  before  midnight.  In  the 
long  hours  between,  he  toured  every  cranny 
of  the  10  counties,  ringing  doorbells  and 
stopping  at  stores,  plants,  on  street  comers 
to  Introduce  himself  to  voters. 

"Like  everyone  else,"  says  Robert  Burford, 
Democratic  chairman  of  Cabell  County, 
where  Huntington  is  located,  "I  hadnt  given 
Ken  a  chance  for  the  nomination.  Then 
one  day  in  Charleston,  I  dropped  in  to  chat 
with  one  of  our  candidates  for  State  office. 
"Who  In  hell  is  this  Hechlex?"  he  asked  me. 
He  went  on  to  say  the  Ken  had  been  drop- 
ping into  creeks  and  hollows  of  his  home 
county  that  no  candidate  for  anything  had 
bothered  to  visit  in  years.  For  the  first  time 
it  dawned  on  me  that  he  might  win." 

In  some  respects  Hechlex  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  old-fashioned  political  cam- 
paigner. He  toured  tiie  district  in  an 
attention-getting,  red-and-whlte  convertible 
covered  with  bold  lettering  announcing  his 
name  and  candidacy.  He  had  a  campaign 
song  to  the  tune  of  "Sugar  in  the  Morning" 
that  was  as  delightfully  corny  as  campaign 
songs  have  been  for  generations.  Sung 
usually  by  four  Marshall  coeds,  it  went  in 
part: 

"Put  your  'X'  on  the  ballot. 

And  If  you  do  your  part. 
You'll   have   a   darned   good    Congressman. 
Who's  for  the  young  at  heart." 

There  was  no  sense  of  cx>nformity.  how- 
ever, in  other  Hechlex  maneuvers.  "I  had 
always  felt  from  my  studies,"  he  says,  "that 


a  candidate  could  win  a  good  many  more 
votes  by  stressing  his  own  virtues  than  by 
leveling  personal  attacks  on  the  opposition's 
character." 

Hechlex  not  only  refrained  frcm  attack- 
ing his  opponents  personally — ^he  praised 
them.  He  described  his  two  foes  in  the  pri- 
mary as  "good,  fine  Democrats."  In  the 
general  election  Hechlex  termed  Republican 
Dr.  Neal  "an  honest  man  of  conviction.  I 
respect  him  for  his  principles,  even  if  I  may 
not  always  agree  with  what  he  stands  for." 
Hechlex  also  took  pains  to  stress  his  vir- 
tues in  unique  ways.  By  passing  out  hun- 
dreds of  free  copies  of  his  book.  "The  Bridge 
at  Remagen,"  he  emphasized  that  he  was  an 
author  of  note.  He  ran  newspaper  ads  car- 
rying letters  of  praise  from  Harry  Truman 
and  former  members  of  the  White  House 
staff  to  indicate  his  famUiarlty  with  na- 
tional affairs.  He  referred  again  and  again 
to  his  primary  campaign  as  "the  lonely 
battle"  to  point  up  the  fact  that  he  was 
running  without  any  organized  support,  to 
win  the  sympathy  he  figured  would  be  given 
an  underdog.  He  produced  character  ref- 
erences showing  that  he  had  compiled  a 
splendid  war  record  and  was  an  assiduous 
churchgoer. 

The  college  professor  who  had  launched 
his  campaign  without  a  prayer  of  success 
won  the  Dnnocrattc  primary  by  carrying  7 
of  the  district's  10  counties. 

"And  you  know  what  he  did  the  next 
morning?"  says  one  surprised  Huntington 
politician.  "Why,  he  was  standing  outside  a 
factory  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thank- 
ing men  who  were  reporting  for  work  for 
voting  for  him  and  asking  for  support  in  the 
general  election." 

By  winning  the  prlnuu7,  Hechlex  now  had 
the  backing  of  the  regular  Democratic  or- 
ganization and  organized  labor.  He  re- 
sponded by  forgetting  his  "lonely  battle"  to 
go  straight  down  the  line  for  the  entire 
Democratic  ticket. 

Politically.  Hechlex  was  a  professed  lib- 
eral Roosevelt-Trvuxuin  Democrat  who  spoke 
frequently  on  the  need  to  elect  Democrats  to 
cure  "the  Republican  recession."  And  he 
stiU  had  a  nimiber  of  new  tricks  to  unveil. 
He  had  campaign  cards  printed  on  the 
cheapest  stock  available.  Printed  under  his 
name  was  the  notation:  "The  recession 
makes  it  tough  to  print  a  better  card." 

When  campaign  funds  ran  low,  he  bought 
10-second  television  spots  instead  of  the 
5-mlnute  shows  Dr.  Neal  was  putting  on. 
"We  can't  afford  more  television  time." 
Hechlex  would  tell  audiences  solemnly  in 
the  few  seconds  at  his  disposal,  "but  I  hope 
youll  vote  for  me  anyhow." 

The  maneuvers  brought  appreciative  smiles 
from  the  electorate.  They  also  brought  the 
kind  of  retaliation  Hlchlzx  expected  and 
almost  welcomed. 

Early  digs  that  he  was  a  Johnny-come- 
lately,  suitcase  politician  became  more  stri- 
dent. In  contrast  to  Hechlex's  courteous  ref- 
erences to  Dr.  Neal.  the  Republicans  made 
it  a  {mint  to  misspell  his  name  at  times  as 
"Heckler."  and  one  GOP  campaign  song  ran 
in  part: 

"Visitor  Heckler,  we've  been  thinking. 
What  a  State  we'd  really  be. 
If  all  the  New  York  office  seekers 
Came  to  save  us  Just  like  thee." 

Replied  Hechlex  sweetly:  "Isn't  it  won- 
derful that  we  live  in  a  country  where  we 
are  able  to  circulate  such  poems  about  our 
present  and  prospective  public  officials?" 

Late  In  October,  a  Republican  woman 
member  of  the  State  legislatxire  leveled  the 
bitterest  attack  yet.  Asserting  in  a  state- 
ment "that  New  York  already  has  43  Con- 
gressmen; why  should  we  give  them  another 
one?"  She  charged  that  Hechlex  had  been 
sent  to  West  Virginia  by  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  run  for  Congress. 
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Hpcm-n  answered  with  »  paid  newspaper 
•clT«rtlBeanent.  He  was  not.  li«  said,  a  mem- 
ber at  ADiA.  and  no  Individual  or  group  nad 

sent  him  to  the  State  to  run  for  Congress 
or  any  other  purpose.  Moreover,  be  ex- 
preeeed  deep  regret  that  the  lady,  "who  was 
not  herself  born  In  West  Virginia,"  had  seen 
fit  "to  maJce  statements  which  becloud  the 
real  Issues."  He  also  managed  to  weave  In 
the  Biblical  commandment :  "Thou  sh&lt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 

HucuLxm  believes  that  his  statement  caused 
the  attack  against  him  to  backnre  Into  one 
of  the  most  effective  issues  of  his  campaign. 

Undaunted,  the  Republican  leadership 
saved  their  heaviest  ammunition  until  4  days 
before  the  election.  Now  It  was  the  Governor 
hlmsalf.  Republican  Cecil  Underwood,  who 
called  a  press  conference  to  cut  Hbchlek 
down  to  slae. 

An  Investigation  had  shown,  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, that  campaign  literature  for  Hbchlek 
and  copies  of  bis  book  had  been  stuffed  Into 
surplus  food  packages  the  State  distributed 
to  the  needy  Calling  this  "the  most  despic- 
able display  of  political  chicanery  I've  ever 
seen,"  the  Governor  said  tliat  "anybody  who 
would  play  on  the  hardship  of  our  people 
for  his  own  benefit  isn't  worthy  of  West 
Virginia  citizenship." 

HscHLER  still  feels  badly  about  this  par- 
ticular attack.  He  thinks  it  was  pretty  rough 
politics  of  the  sort  that  keeps  too  many 
capable  people  from  seeking  public  oflBce. 
But  publicly,  the  would-be  Congressman 
again  treated  observers  to  the  value  of  the 
nice-guy,  high-level  reply. 

First  of  all.  HxcHLnt  disclaimed  responsi- 
bility for  putting  campaign  literature  in  food 
packages.  Then  he  said  that  the  Governor 
was  a  very  fine  gentleman  who  unfortunately 
had  stooped  to  using  words  thrust  in  his 
hands  by  mud-sltnglng  gho;  t  writers.  Final- 
ly, be  brought  out  an  autographed  picture 
Underwood  had  given  him  before  he  entered 
the  congressional  rnce.  "To  Dr.  Hbchlee," 
read  the  Inscription,  "with  apnreclation  for 
intellectual  leadership  you  are  giving  to  West 
Virginia — Cecil  H.  Underwood.  Governor." 

HxcHLES  spent  most  of  election  night  and 
n^orning  sweating  out  the  returns  at  the 
Democratic  county  headquarters  in  Hunting- 
ton. For  several  hours  the  race  seesawed, 
but  around  midnight  Hechlcb  forged  into 
the  lead.  The  professor  from  New  York  who 
had  launched  his  campalfin  with  little  more 
than  his  own  ballot  to  count  had  received 
more  than  60,000  votes  and  won  by  3.500. 

After  the  elect<on,  HrcHL^a  was  back  on 
the  road  again.  Now  the  signs  on  his  con- 
vertible bad  l>een  changed  to  read:  "Dr.  Kxn 
IIechles — Your  Servant  in  Congress,"  and  he 
was  busy  thanking  voters  and  asking  them 
al>out  their  problems.  "He's  the  only  suc- 
csEful  candidate  1  know  who  spent  as  much 
time  seeking  out  people  after  the  election 
as  he  did  during  the  campaign."  says  County 
Chairman  Burford. 

Excluding  money  he  would  have  earned  if 
he  had  been  working  rather  than  campaign- 
ing. Hechler  figures  the  election  cost  him 
about  $5.000-$6.500  for  the  primary  In  which 
he  did  not  receive  a  single  financial  contribu- 
tion, and  another  91.500  in  personal  expenses 
for  his  battle  against  Dr.  Neal. 

He  considers  that  the  money  was  well  spent 
for  what  he  terms  "the  most  exciting  adven- 
ture of  my  life."  And  now  that  he  has  won 
his  seat  in  Congress,  he  says  that  the  cam- 
paign taught  him  nothing  that  differed  very 
greatly  from  what  he  had  otwerved  In  his 
years  tis  a  political  science  professor. 

"Sure  you  need  luck  to  win  an  election, 
and  I  had  my  share  of  It."  he  says.  "But  I 
believe  more  strongly  than  ever  that,  what- 
ever the  odds  against  him,  a  candidate  has 
his  best  chance  of  winning  by  waging  a  clean 
campaign;  by  anticipating  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  attacks  which  are  made  by  the 
opposition  and  by  remaining  honest  to  blm- 
self  and  his  personality." 


HxcHLXK  says  bis  goal  now  is  to  be  an  effec- 
tive representative  for  the  people  of  West 
Virginia's  Fourth  DUtrlct.  "After  what  he 
showed   us    as   a   candidate."   says   Burford. 

"we're  expecting  tM'U  prove  to  be  quite  • 
Congressman." 

KEN    HECHLER'S     10    KXTTES    FOR    CAMPAIGNERS 

1.  Pay  attention  to  the  average  person. 

2.  Be  true  to  your  own  personality. 

3.  Be  constructive  and  campaign  cleanly. 

4.  Turn  every  attack  on  you  Into  an  as- 
set. Couple  on  immediate  answer  with  your 
own  constructive  approach  to  the  problem. 

6.  Remember — your  most  effective  workers 
are  under  20  (they're  enthusiastic)  and 
over  60  (their  word  is  respected). 

6.  Avoid  "strategy  meetings"  that  cause 
dissension,  waste  time. 

7.  Venture  forth  around  the  district  every 
day.    Don't  be  "deskbound." 

8.  Don't  tie  your  hands  with  Job  promises. 

9.  Don't  promise  the  moon  to  pressure 
groups. 

10.  Be  able  to  laugh  at  yourself  and  enjoy 
it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  dlsMnguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  HumphfeyI  In  congrat- 
ulating Representative  Ken  Heckler  and 
to  commend  the  fine  article  about  him 
published  in  Pageant  magazine.  It  was 
most  fitting  that  Mr.  Hechlxr  be  recog- 
nized in  this  fashion.  t)ecause  he  repre- 
sents what  a  real  citizen  should  be  in 
this  country  of  ours.  Ken  Hechler.  be- 
fore he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
West  Virginia,  gained  widespread  recog- 
nilion  as  a  stimulating  and  outstanding 
professor  in  the  field  of  political  science. 

Throughout  his  teaching  career,  he 
u^ed  tlie  vivid  device  of  making  phone 
calls  to  leading  political  figures  which 
his  clas«^es  could  overhear  by  means  of 
an  amplifier  hooked  onto  the  telephone. 
This  was  an  effective  method  of  breath- 
ing life  into  issues  of  the  day  and  bring- 
ing political  leaders  and  students  into 
close  contact. 

Time  and  again,  he  pounded  home  the 
basic  lesson  of  good  citizenship  to  his 
students  in  many  classes: 

You  are  In  politics,  whether  ycu  like  it  or 
not.  If  you  sit  it  out  on  the  sidelines,  you 
are  throwing  your  Influence  on  the  side  of 
corruption,  mismanagement,  and  the  forces 
of  evU. 

Then  Ken  Hechler  took  his  own  ad- 
vice and  ran  for  office  himself.  His  hon- 
est and  forthright  campaign  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  voters  in  his  district — and 
won  him  the  seat  he  now  holds.  I  have 
known  Ken  Hechler  personally  for  many 
years.  His  is  an  example  of  citizenship 
that  is  well  worth  the  praise  of  his  con- 
stituents, his  fellow  citizens  all  over 
America,  and  of  his  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  may  be  printed 
In  the  Record  following  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  24  entitled  "Stop  the  Games — 
Now." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stop  the  Games — Now 

The  obvious  Democratic  attempt  to  un- 
balance President  Elsenhower's  1960  budget 


by  deferring  various  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  year  does  the  party 
lltUe  credit.  Buperflcially,  this  strategy 
would  enable  the  majority  to  say.  "We're  not 
the  'spenders'— look  at  all  the  cuts  we  made 
in  the  19&S  iirogram."  Later  on.  with  the 
1960  budget  unbalanced,  the  same  politicians 
could  say,  "It's  not  our  fault.  All  we  did 
was  appropriate  what  the  President  asked 
for." 

This  Is  all  very  clever  but  much  too  clever 
and  too  tricky  to  be  good  poUtlcs.  The  fact 
that  the  President  invited  such  monkey- 
business  by  his  tortuously  oontrlTed  bal- 
anced budget  proposal —  which  depends  In 
part  upon  similar  bookkeeping  legerdemain — 
is  no  exctue.  The  way  to  have  dealt  with 
this  was  to  expose  it  forthrlghtly.  and  to 
vote  the  funds — and  the  taxes — that  are 
needed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  appropriation 
items  that  lack  a  "constituency"  are  taking 
the  biggest  beating.  Thus  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Is  faced  with  an  early  school  clos- 
ing and  a  cutback  in  such  essential  service* 
as  police  protection  if  the  Irresponsible 
House  Appropriations  Committee  actions  are 
not  reversed.  Of  much  broader  Importance, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  which  is 
charged  with  curylng  forward  a  vital  as- 
pect of  foreign  policy  in  many  critical  areas 
of  the  world.  Is  threatened  with  a  virtual 
shutdown  for  half  a  year  or  more — and  a 
probable  loss  of  momentum  tlutt  would  take 
much  longer  to  regain. 

Similarly,  the  Senate's  decision  to  charge 
the  new  American  subscription  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  to  the  1980 
budget  rather  than  the  1959  budget,  as  pro- 
posed, reeks  with  shortsighted  political 
motivation.  To  t*me  this  Important  move, 
which  is  to  be  taken  in  concert  with  other 
IMF  member  nations,  for  narrow  partisan 
purposes  is  demeaning  to  the  whole  fabric 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

When  the  House  takes  up  the  badly 
butchered  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
today  it  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  exceptional 
and  questionable  procedures  by  whirJi  It 
was  prepared.  Instead  of  obtaining  the 
Judgment  of  the  various  regular  expert  rub- 
committees  on  there  requests,  the  usual 
practice,  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee 
rigged  up  a  special  subcommittee  to  handle 
all  of  them — apparently  to  insure  that  the 
aforementioned  political  strategy  would  be 
carried  out  without  fall. 

The  result  is  a  most  unrealistic  bill  based 
on  gross  misconceptions  and  distortions. 
For  example,  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  E>evelopment  Loan  Fund  has  not  actu- 
ally expended  much  of  its  present  $7(X)  mil- 
lion fund  and  that  a  third  of  It  is  not  even 
tecbnlcaUy  "obligated."  But  many  Federal 
programs,  like  this  one.  have  a  long  leadtlme 
built  Into  them.  The  fact  Is  that  virtually 
every  penny  of  the  Fund's  money  is  firmly 
committed  and  that  applications,  carefully 
screened,  are  on  hand  for  many  times  the 
9225  million  in  new  authority  sought  for  the 
current  year. 

Some  liberal  Democrats  who  would  ordi- 
narily be  expected  to  support  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  apparently  seek  to 
"teach  the  President  a  lesson"  by  slashing 
foreign  aid  in  retribution  for  budget  cut- 
backs in  certain  domestic  programs.  This 
would  be  bad  politics,  too,  for  It  bespeaks  an 
aU-around  insincerity  of  purpose  and  un- 
stable Judgment.  Speaker  Ratburn's  agree- 
ment of  yesterday  to  seek  elimination  by  the 
House  of  some  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's cuts   is  welcome — If   sadly   belated. 

At  best  the  sponsors  of  this  political 
maneuver  have  succeeded  In  thoroughly  con- 
fusing the  public  at  large,  while  they  have 
disgusted  those  who  follow  these  matters  in 
some  detail.  Althotigh  it  Is  late  to  under- 
take a  gr&cetvil  retreat,  the  congressional 
majority  has  an  obligation  to  the  country 
that  it  can  sidetrack  no  longer.     It  ought  to 


begin  today  to  vote  funds  on  a  basis  of  what 
Is  required,  program  by  program,  and  after 
due  appraisal  of  the  economic  outlook,  con- 
sider revenue  measiu-es  to  match.  The 
country  is  In  no  mood  for  bookkeeping  games. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I,  too,  have  read  the  editorial,  and  that 
I  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICA-nONS  COM- 
MISSION DELAY  IN  BOOSTER 
INQUIRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 11  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  asked  their  staff  to  prei>are 
proposals  for  a  modified  rulemaking 
which  would  look  toward  the  licensing 
of  low-power  VHP  booster  and  translator 
systems.  The  February  11  ruling  also 
called  for  proposals  to  modify  sections 
318  and  319a  of  the  Communications 
Act  by  further  legislation  if  this  proved 
necessary. 

Six  weeks  have  passed  since  this  an- 
nouncement was  promulgated.  Thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  are  waiting  for  action. 
When  is  It  going  to  be  undertaken? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  Commissioner  T.  A.  M.  Craven, 
submitted  to  the  FCC  on  November  4, 
1957,  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  as  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Commission  has 
for  some  time  been  aware  of  the  inequity 
of  their  policy  of  making  all  booster 
systems  illegal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fsdxral  Communications  Commission 

iNTEROmCE  MEMOKANDTTM 

For:  TV  agenda. 
To:  The  Commission. 
Prom:  Commissioner  T.   A.   M.  Craven. 
Subject:   Television  boosters. 
Recommended     action:  Adopt     suggestions 
contained  herein. 

1.  This  memorandum  summarizes  the  oral 
statement  made  by  me  to  the  Commission  at 
its  meeting  on  Wednesday,  October  30,  1957, 
at  which  time,  based  on  Information  ob- 
tained during  my  recent  trip  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
situation  with  respect  to  television  boosters 
allegedly  being  operated  In  the  State  on  an 
Illegal  basis,  I  made  certain  procedural  and 
rulemaking  recommendations. 

a.  I  should  sUte  at  the  outset  that  this 
memorandum  does  not  treat  of  those  forms 
of  boosters  which  are  Installed  by  station 
licensees  or  by  entrepreneurs  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  existing  service  or  for  provid- 
ing service  for  hire.  Rather,  It  deals  specifi- 
cally with  so-called  boosters  which  are  uti- 
lized in  mountainous  country  to  bring  tele- 
vision programs  to  those  areas  which  are 
denied  reception  because  of  the  rugged  ter- 
rain. 

3.  In  the  company  of  Mr.  Bruce  Long- 
fellow. Chief  of  the  Commission's  Technical 
and  Allocations  Branch,  I  conferred  on  the 
subject  of  television  boosters  with  Governor 
McNlchols,  ex-Oovemor  Ed  Johnson,  Colo- 
rado Television  Broadcasters,  representatives 
of  television  broadcasters  from  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  the  president  of  a 
community  antenna  association,  and  the 
Commission's  resident  engineers  in  the  Den- 
ver Office.  All  of  those  persons  and  groups 
are  vitally  concerned,  In  one  way  or  another, 
in  this  electronic  device  which  has  become 


so  important  to  many  areas  of  the  West  In 
the  past  2  years,  during  which  time  the 
Commission  has  used  all  the  means  at  Its 
disposal  to  put  these  boosters  off  the  air. 

4.  In  the  course  of  Its  drive  to  achieve 
this  end.  the  Commission  has  plagued  out- 
standing residents  of  many  Western  States 
with  legal  action  and  threats  thereof.  In- 
stead of  recognizing  the  dire  necessity  which 
has  Inspired  them  to  use  their  ingenuity 
to  bring  television  to  outlying  areas,  and 
Instead  of  taking  constructive  steps  to  assist 
them  in  their  endeavor. 

6.  The  Commission's  activities  In  this  con- 
nection have  aroused  such  resentment 
throughout  12  Western  States  that  the  Gov- 
ernors thereof  have  conferred  in  Denver  and 
stamped  the  Commission's  course  of  action 
In  this  regard  as  grievous  error.  The  situa- 
tion in  Colorado  has  l}ecome  so  critical  that 
its  Governor  has  been  driven  to  challenge  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  in  this  matter. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  has  asserted  State 
Jurisdiction  and  is  now  licensing  these 
boosters. 

6.  Based  upon  my  observations  and  con- 
ferences in  Colorado,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Commission's  first  approach  to  this 
problem  was  precipitous,  unduly  rigorous, 
unrealistic,  and  was  based  upon  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  Communications  Act. 
Unfortunately,  even  its  present  proposals  for 
correcting  the  situation  fall  far  short  of  the 
mark.  I  am  forced  to  agree  with  the  Colo- 
rado television  broadcasters  and  their  engi- 
neers whose  opinion  it  is  that  the  stringent 
rxiles  proposed  by  the  Commission,  after  it 
belatedly  recognized  the  absolute  need  for 
television  boosters  in  certain  rugged  terrain, 
are  infeaslble,  unrealistic,  and  totally  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public.  In  fact,  as  I  see  it, 
the  present  proposals  are  so  unrealistic  that 
they  wiU  do  notiiing  toward  solving  the 
problem. 

7.  Because  the  Commission  failed  to  recog- 
nize promptly  the  overwhelming  public  in- 
terest factor  involved  in  providing  practi- 
cable procedures  for  establishing  television 
service  to  small  communities  in  the  moun- 
tainous areas  of  the  West,  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  agency  has  failed  thus  far  to  dis- 
charge its  statutory  obligation  to  make 
available,  insofar  as  possible,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  a  rapid,  efficient, 
nationwide  radio  system.  Apparently,  the 
Commission  did  not  recognize  soon  enough 
that  these  low-power  boosters  are  the  only 
practicable  way  in  which  the  people  residing 
m  these  Isolated  areas  can  secure  any  tele- 
vision service  whatsoever.  We  have  been 
shortsighted  In  this  connection,  as  remedi- 
al steps  could  have  been  and  should  have 
been  taken  long  ago.  If  necessary,  changes 
in   legislation  should  be  requested. 

8.  The  Commission  has  apptroached  the 
solution  to  this  problem  by  insisting  that 
these  boosters  be  classified  as  television 
broadcast  stations  rather  than  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  receiving  system.  Actually, 
these  boosters  are  of  such  low  power  that 
they  approach  (without  quite  achieving  It)  a 
restricted  radiation  device  classification.  It  is 
true  that,  while  the  low-power  television 
booster  has  interference  capabilities  In 
terms  of  a  very  few  miles,  the  restricted 
radiation  device  permitted  by  the  Commis- 
sion has  Interference  capabilities  In  terms 
of  only  a  few  hundred  feet.  Howevra-,  prop- 
erly Installed  and  operated,  the  low-power 
booster  should  not  cause  harmful  inter- 
ference to  mterstate  radio  communications. 
It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  classify 
them  as  limited  radiation  devices. 

9.  AcMMXlingly,  I  submit  the  following 
recommendations : 

KBCOMMZItDATIONS 

(I)  Reclassify  small  power  boosters  into 
a  special  category  of  "limited  radiation  de- 
vices." 


(2)  The  rules  should  confine  the  use  of 
these  limited  radiation  devices  to  moun- 
tainous areas  and  to  the  localities  therein 
which  do  not  receive  direct  radio  service. 

(3)  The  rules  should  provide  for  a  sim- 
plified application  form  and  for  a  certificate 
of  authorization  which  is  not  classified  as  a 
"station  license." 

(4)  The  appUcation  form  should  require 
a  certified  statement  from  the  broadcast 
station  licensee  whose  programs  are  utilized 
by  the  limited  radiation  device  that  he  has 
investigated  the  location,  is  familiar  with 
the  tjrpe  of  equipment  proposed,  and  defi- 
nitely is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
operation  will  not  cause  objectionable  Inter- 
ference to  the  service  provided  by  the  li- 
censee station. 

(5)  The  station  licensee  of  (4)  above 
should  state  that  he  will  designate  a  quail- 
fled  engineer  to  make  periodical  inspections 
to  the  limited  radiation  devices  authorized 
pursuant  to  the  requests  passed  upon  by 
each  licensee. 

(6)  The  proposed  rules  should  provide  f<x 
type  acceptance  for  this  equipment.  The 
standards  for  these  types  of  equipment 
should  be  moderate  and  should  include  only 
those  restrictions  which  are  deemed  essen- 
tial to  insure  safeguards  against  out-of-hand 
Interference  and  to  Instire  limited  radiation. 

(7)  The  proposed  rules  should  recognize 
only  cochannel  limited  radiation  devices. 

10.  If  the  Commission  Is  unable  to  con- 
strue the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as  I 
suggest,  it  Is  recommended  that  the  Com- 
mission seek  Immediate  remedial  legislative 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  issue  a  press 
release  informing  the  public  of  its  action. 
T.  A.  M.  Craven, 

Commitsioner. 


THE  ARAB  REFUGEES — A  KEY  TO 
SOLUTION  OP  MIDEAST  TURMOIL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  visit  of  so  distinguished  a  per- 
son as  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  we 
have  a  new  face  in  Washington,  that  of 
young  King  Hussein,  of  Jordan.  It  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  welcome  this  color- 
ful yoimg  king  and  also  to  consider 
Mid-East  policy,  which  I  think  has  been 
sort  of  blacked  out  in  this  coimtry 
as  a  result  of  our  preoccupations  with 
Berlin.  Indeed,  there  is  some  opinion 
that  Berlin  is  a  Communist  diversion 
to  distract  us  from  the  Mid -East.  I 
must  say  I  do  not  agree  with  that  opin- 
ion. I  think  it  is  a  very  critical  and 
intense  issue  on  its  own;  nevertheless,  it 
is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  been  considering  Mid-East  policy, 
while  the  Mid -East  remains  just  as  ex- 
plosive, just  as  much  a  tinderbox,  as  it 
has  been  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  visit  of  King  Hussein  to  the  United 
States  affords  us  one  very  important 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  the  Arab 
refugee  question. 

Arab  refugees  constitute  about  half 
the  population  of  Jordan,  some  517,388 
being  there  now,  and  constituting  the 
most  volatile  portion  of  the  population 
of  that  strife-torn  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  report  of  an 
investigation  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
dated  March  16,  1959.  It  was  a  special 
subcommittee  to  investigate  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  refugees  and  es- 
capees. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  reference  in  the  report  tc  the  Arab 
refugee  situation. 
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There  belii«  no  objection,  the  excerpt  We  should  not  avoid  the  consideration  European   displaced   persons.     I  point 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao,  of  the  netUlng  problem  of  the  Arab  refu-  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Refu- 

as  follows-  gees  simply  by  awaiting  the  results  of  gee  Relief  Act  which  we  passed  a  few 

The  reruii«i  situation  In  the  Middle  Kast  studies  and  the  fall  meeting  of  the  United  years  ago  we  provided  for  the  admission 

is  the  most  critical  In  the  world  today.    Mr.  Nations  General  Assembly.     The  inter-  to  the  United  States  of  several  thousand 

Henry  Laboulsse,  the  Director  General  of  venlng  6-month  period  allows  too  much  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine.     So  that 

the   Arab    refugee   program,    has   recently  time  for  the  Communists  to  make  fur-  inherent  plan  would  also  be  the  basis 

made  a  study  and  according  to  his  flgxires.  ^^j.  mischief  in  a  sensitive  area,  as  they  for  some  worldwide  action,  just  as  we 

nearly  1  muuon  uprooted  Arabs  are  con-  i^g^y^  (jone  in  the  past.     The  visit  by  acted  in  respect  of  the  displaced  persons 

fn'^^.t  ^^^"^  *''^iL"'Vefu«?s'?rom  King  Hussein  to  the  United  States  offers  of  Europe. 

?ali?iSrareTis'SibuTS"a."foulws:  '""  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  discussion  Whatever  may  be  the  objections  o 

of  the  problem.    The  fact  that  Congress  Arab  spokesmen  to  the  proposition  that 

?^ ^7'^^  is  now  in  session,  as  it  probably  will  not  the  Arab  refugees  were  made  to  leave 

1^^;: 102  586  be  in  September,  affords  an  excellent  what  is  now  Israel  by  exhortations  of 

^anon — ^ »a' 834  opportunity  for  the  development  of  pol-  the   Arab  leaders,  who  in   1948  asked 

- I ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  enactment  of  legislation,  them  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  Invad- 

Total 933.666  Settlement  of  the  Arab  refugee  ques-  ing  Arab  armies  in  preparation  for  a 

,.,r,TT^      „       T>      .^     «.     rr.^n,  tion  is  a  step  which  can  be  achieved,  and  triumphant  return  after  the  Jews  had 

Mr.  jAVrrs.  Mr  President.  King  representing  the  Initiative  Is  been  pushed  Into  the  sca.-and  that  Is 
Hussein  has  proved  himself  truly  a  mon-  ^  rtant  to  us.  Our  great  problem  in  a  grim  and  ugly  fact  in  connection  with 
arch  in  his  own  land,  but  his  enemies  international  affairs  is  to  take  the  miti-  the  1948  exodus  of  the  Arabs  from  Israel, 
continue  to  endeavor  to  exploit  the  un-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  who  were  induced  to  leave  by  the  state- 
rest  among  the  Arab  refugees  as  a  means  communist  pressure  when  it  comes.  By  ment  to  which  I  have  just  referred-the 
to  subvert  the  Hussein  regime.  The  best  ^^^.  ^j^^  initiative  in  the  Mid-East  unfortunate  fact  is  that  for  10  years 
aW  we  can  give  this  young  king  is  to  seek  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  overcome  the  handi-  there  has  been  no  Arab  cooperation  in 
with  him  an  early  solution  to  the  Arab  attributable  to  the  Communist  capa-  their  resettlement,  and  they  have  been 
refugee  problem,  which  continues  to  be  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^j.^^^  ^j^j^  ^j^^  totalitarian  used  largely  as  a  political  dagger  pointed 
a  most  vexing  question  in  the  Mid-East,  weapons  of  speed  and  surprise.  at  the  heart  of  Israel.     Recent  reports 

The  united  States,  as  everyone  knows.  y^^^^  j^  ^^^  situation  with  respect  to  indicate   that   1.400   jobs  for  refugees 

continues  to  have  a  prime  interest  in  y^j-ab  refugees'    As  I  have  said  before  ^^^t  unfilled  when  exit  permits  were 

Mid-East  peace.  ^^^^  United   Nations  Works  and   Relief  denied    them    by    Arab    host    govem- 

We  iu:e  beginning  to  understand  a  lit-  Agency  now  handles  Arab  refugees  I  ments — host  governments  which  also 
Ue  better  the  picture  which  has  sur-  ^^  ^^^-^^^  ^hat  the  United  States  take  have  rejected  plans  for  extensive  de- 
rounded  the  matter  of  peace  in  the  Mid-  ^j^g  initiative  and  sponsor  a  resolution  in  velopment  programs  for  resettlement. 
Blast.  President  Nasser,  in  a  speech  ^^le  United  Nations  General  Assembly  ^^-  President,  there  are  other  cases  of 
broadcast  from  Damascus  only  the  other  calling  for  a  resettlement  agency  to  sue-  embarrassment  of  the  United  Nations' 
day,  chided  the  Iraqi  regime  of  Premier  ^gg^j  ^^  Works  and  Relief  Agency  when  agency — UNWRA — which  is  charged 
Kassim  for  not  joining  with  Nasser's  ^j^j^j  agency  expires  on  June  30  I960-  ^^  ^h®  administration  of  this  mat- 
armies  to  wage  war  against  Israel  late  ^nd  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Arab  ter— for  mstance.  when  it  was  compelled 
last  year.  This  certainly  contradicts  the  refugees  thereafter  other  than  for  re-  ^y  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  transport  sup- 
repeated  propaganda  contention  of  Pres-  settlement  be  made  the  responsibility  Piies  for  the  refugees  by  railroad,  rather 
ident  Nasser  that  it  is  Israel  which  of  the  Arab  States  in  which  the  refugees  tlian  by  the  less  expensive  truck 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  Mid-East.  ^re  now  located.     I  do  not  speak  of  the  method — all  directed  toward  making  the 

Here  we  see  President  Nasser  talking  payments  for  maintenance.     Payments  work  of  the  agency  somewhat  more  dlf- 

about  plotting  war  Itself  in  respect  of  for  such  maintenance,  if  any.  would  be  ^cuit. 

this  very  area.    This  revelation  follows  made  to  these  states  by  the  new  United  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  very  proper 

closely  on  the  heels  of  President  Nasser's  Nations     Resettlement     Agency.       The  that   we   recognize   that   a   very  much 

announced  refusal  to  allow  neutral  ships  united  States  should  make  its  contribu-  changed  attitude  is  needed  on  the  part 

passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  In-  tJon.  as  it  has  done  before,  to  their  main-  ol  certain  of  the  Arab  governments.    I 

stances  where  they  carry  cargoes  from  tenance.     We    are    not    talking    about  repeat  that  the  presence  in  the  United 

or  to  an  Israeli  port,  in  violation  of  the  money;  we  are  talking  about  responsi-  States  of  King  Hussein,  who  has  su^oused 

principle  of  free  passage  through  the  billty.    The  reason  for  talking  about  re-  so  much  interest  in  our  coimtry,  gives  us 

Suez  Canal.  sponsibility  is  that  that  is  the  way  in  an  opportunity  for  discussion  and  reori- 

The  continued  pressure  by  President  which  to  bring  about  a  resettl?ment  pri-  entation   in   connection   with   this   very 

Nasser  on  his  brother  Arabs  in  other  marily  in  the  Arab  lands,  where  there  is  important  question.    Such  consideration 

states   has   confirmed   that   the   Arab-  plenty  of  room,  and  where  resettlement  is  and   reorientation   could   be   extiemely 

Israel   dispute  is  not   the  major   Issue  not  only  practical  but  also  constructive  valuable  for  us. 

which  Is  the  basis  for  Mid-East  unrest,  in  economic  terms.  As  I  have  stated.  Arab  refugees  con- 
It  rests,  perhaps,  on  the  ambitions  of  i  hasten  to  add  that  I  believe,  and  stitute  almost  half  the  population  in 
President  Nasser  himself.  The  Tuni-  believe  very  strongly,  that  Israel  will  Jordan,  about  512.388  being  there,  with 
sians.  the  Sudanese,  and  the  Jordanians  need  to  make  room  for  a  fair  portion  of  221.058  in  the  Gaza  strip.  102.586  in 
have  most  recently,  for  example,  rebuffed  the  Arab  refugees.  But  not  all  the  Arab  Lebanon  and  92,524  in  Syria,  with  sm 
Egypt's  own  strong  man.  refugees   can   continue   to    be   sent    to  annual  net  increment  of  25  to  30  thou- 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Israel  now,  as  the  Arabs  have  been  con-  sand  due  to  a  continuing  high  birth  rate, 

will  next  meet  In  September  of  this  year,  tending  all  along.  It  Is  clear  that  the  problem  must  be 

It  is  expected  that  the  General  Assembly  a  resettlement  plan  should  have  the  settled'  now. 

will  at  that  time  have  in  hand  the  study  following  parts:  First,  it  should  require  The  second  most  likely  point  of  ex- 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  General  last  the  Arab  States  to  assume  responsibility,  ploitation  by  the  Communists  in  the  Mid- 
year on  the  Arab  refugee  question  in  an-  Second,  it  should  require  Israel  to  assume  east  is  the  shutting  off  of  the  vital  oil 
ticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  United  responsibility.  Third,  it  should  require  supplies  from  that  area  which  furnishes 
Nations  Works  and  Relief  Agency,  now  the  world  to  take  some  responsibility.  80  percent  of  free  Europe's  imports.  The 
handhng  the  Arab  refugees,  which  ex-  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  West  has  had  one  dramatic  lesson  in 
pires  on  June  30. 1960.  So  the  considera-  just  as  heretofore  we  have  tried  to  re-  this  regard  when  the  Suez  Canal  wa« 
tion  of  the  Arab  refugee  question  is  most  settle  refugees  throughout  the  world  by  blocked  for  5  months;  minor  crises  oc- 
critlcal  and  most  timely  right  now.  Also,  having  various  naUons  take  their  fair  curred  when  the  oil  pipeline  was  tem- 
^^♦!?  *u°",.r  H  «  ^^"  ^®  ^^  keeping  share,  certainly  we  should  try  again  in  porarily  disrupted  during  the  revolutions 
With  the  World  Refugee  Year,  be-mning  respect  of  the  present  situation,  because  last  July  in  Iraq  and  Lebanon.  It  is 
in  June  1959.  which  was  established  by  that  Is  the  way  in  which  we  have  sue-  clear  that  establishment  of  alternative 
a  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Gen-  cessfully  brought  about  resettlem^it  in  oil  supply  routes  is  absolutely  necessary 
eral  Assembly  last  December.  other  cases — notably,  in  the  case  of  the  if  we  are  to  be  free  from  the  policy  shift* 
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of  President  Nasser  or  the  ferment 
stirred  up  by  the  Communists  in  the  Near 
East  area. 

Israel  has  evidenced  willingness  to 
negotiate  compensation  for  Arab  prop- 
erties, notwithstanding  its  heavy  coim- 
terclaims  against  the  Arab  states  which 
ejected  300,000  Jews  since  1948  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  property. 

The  problem  of  land  could  be  quickly 
settled  by  the  Arab  governments,  par- 
ticularly Iraq,  which  has  the  resources 
in  land  and  water  and  is  underpopulated, 
and  whose  new  revolutionary  regime  we 
have  just  recognized.  A  major  effort  by 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
to  enUst  its  participation  could  prove 
most  fniitful  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider,  in  turn, 
the  various  parts  of  the  plan  I  have  men- 
tioned— first,  in  the  case  of  the  Arab 
countries  themselves. 

The  problem  of  land  could  be  quickly 
settled  by  the  Arab  Governments — par- 
ticularly I  may  say,  by  Iraq,  which  has 
resources  of  land  and  water,  and  is  im- 
derpopulated ;  and  its  new  revolutionary 
regime  has  an  opportunity  to  do  new 
things  in  that  country— things  which 
perhaps  the  previoiis  regime  did  not  have 
an  opF>ortunity  to  do.  A  major  effort  by 
the  United  Nations,  including  the  United 
States,  to  enlist  the  participation  of  the 
new  regime  in  Iraq  could  prove  most 
helpful  at  this  time. 

Also,  in  Jordan  itself  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  public  works,  irrigation,  and 
reclamation  which  can  provide  a  basis 
for  a  fundamental  resettlement  of  a  very 
substantial  number  of  the  Arab  refugees 
who  are  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  all  our 
efforts  with  respect  of  working  out  a 
suitably  adapted  and  adequately  financed 
Mid-East  economic  plan  based  on  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation  can  very 
well  be  tied  into  the  whole  matter  of 
Palestine-Arab  resettlement.  For  exam- 
ple, an  Arab  development  corporation 
has  been  under  discussion  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  It  has  not  yet 
come  to  fruition.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  wait  for  that  forever;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  start  a  new  initiative 
in  that  regard  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Arab  States  which  wish  to  cooperate  in 
this  effort,  leaving  the  others,  who  did 
not  wish  to  cooperate,  out  of  any  eco- 
nomic effort  of  this  character.  Some- 
how or  other,  the  work  must  be  gotten 
off  the  ground;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  start  with  what  we  have. 

As  to  Israel's  position  in  this  matter, 
I  believe  that  Israel  will  take  a  reason- 
able niunber  of  Arab  refugees  suitable 
for  repatriation,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  danger  to  its  security  by  a 
possible  fifth  column. 

Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  100,000  former  Arab  refugees 
have,  in  one  way  or  another,  found  their 
way  back  into  Israel. 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  let  me 
say  that  Israel  has  also  evidenced  its 
willingness  to  negotiate  comi}ensation 
for  Arab  properties,  notwithstanding  Is- 
rael's heavy  counterclaims  against  the 
Arab  States  which  have  ejected  300,000 
Jews  since  1948.  and  have  deprived  them 
of  their  property. 

CV 319 


Also  Israel  hae  already  repatriated  25 
to  30  thousand  Arabs  and  in  reuniting 
Arab  families  and  by  other  means  it  is 
estimated  as  many  as  100.000  former 
Arab  refugees  are  now  located  in  Israel. 

Obviously  the  resettlement  of  the  Arab 
refugees  and  providing  alternate  oil  sup- 
ply routes  is  not  a  complete  pjolicy  for 
the  Mid -East,  but  it  is  a  key  to  unlock  the 
door.  It  represents  an  initiative  upon 
which  the  other  elements  of  a  policy 
even  if  more  important  can  be  built. 
The  other  elements  of  this  policy  should 
include  the  following: 

First.  A  clear  guarantee  of  Mid-East 
borders  against  direct  or  indirect  ag- 
gression, preferably  under  U.N.  auspices 
implemented  by  a  UJI.  peace  mamte- 
nance  force. 

Second.  A  suitably  adapted  and  ade- 
quately financed  Mid-East  regional  eco- 
nomic plan  based  on  self-help  and 
mutual  oooperation.  and  started  with 
those  who  choose  to  cooperate  even  if 
this  does  not  include  all  the  Arab  States. 

Third.  Special  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problem  created  by  the  nonviability  of 
Jordan  and  by  internal  instability  in 
Lebanon. 

Fourth.  Recognition  of  Israel  as  a 
strong  Mid -East  ally  of  the  free  world 
through  an  agreement  imder  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  allowing  it  to  receive 
military  assistance. 

Fifth.  Broad-scale  activities  in  p>erson- 
to-person  exchanges  and  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  training  institutes  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  education,  in 
the  Mid-East. 

One  of  the  primary  aspects  of  an  ini- 
tiative by  the  United  States  would  be  in 
respect  of  a  regional  economic  plan  for 
the  area  if  this  is  taken  up  and  imple- 
mented. There  Is  every  assurance  that 
other  governments  will  cooperate  in  the 
financing  of  such  a  plan.  Notably,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Italy,  and  Germany 
have  already  indicated  their  interest; 
and  so  has  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

It  would  also  be  essential  to  bring  into 
Mid-East  economic  development  and  the 
resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees  the 
oil  revenues  of  the  Mid-East  and  the  oil 
companies  which  pay  them.  These  oil 
revenues  aggregated  $1,026  billion  in 
1957,  and  are  an  indispensable  element 
of  any  Mid- East  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  argued,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Arab  States  might  not 
work  with  us,  due  to  Arab  nationalist 
pressure.  However,  m  efforts  to  bring 
about  regional  economic  development, 
and  to  settle  the  Arab  refugees,  we  are 
not  confined  to  the  Arab  States  alone, 
but  we  should  include  the  economic  re- 
gion involved,  which  would  also  bring 
in  the  cooperation  of  Iran,  Libya,  the 
Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Turkey,  leaving  the 
problems  of  an  economic  bridge  to  Israel 
to  be  solved  for  the  present  through  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  President,  I  p>omt 
out  that  the  leaders  of  those  other 
countries — Iran,  Libya,  the  Sudan,  Tuni- 
sia, and  Turkey,  which  are  outside  the 
Arab  bloc — Iiave  also  led  their  peoples 
out  of  colonial  status,  yet  with  accept- 
^mce  of  their  responsibilities  in  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  without  seeking  to  build 
personal  power  hegemonies. 


Mr.  President,  I  tliink  that  In  con- 
nection with  the  present  visit  of  King 
Hussein  to  the  United  States,  the  ini- 
tiative which  can  be  stimulated  in  re- 
spect of  the  resettlement  of  the  Arab 
refugees — thus  giving  us  a  head  start 
in  connection  with  the  situation  which 
in  September  will  be  considered  by  the 
United  Nations — is  very  valuable  and 
very  important;  and  not  only  do  I  hope 
very  much  that  this  matter  will  interest 
the  administration,  which  will  be  con- 
ferring with  the  young  King  and  his 
advisers;  but  I  also  hope  it  will  again 
stimulate  in  our  country  an  awareness 
and  a  discussion  of  our  policy  in  the 
Mid-East,  which  still  remains  the 
tinderbox  of  the  world  and  still  is  in  a 
very  serious  condition.  Mr.  President. 
I  trust  very  much  that  we  shall  not  over- 
look it  in  our  preoccupation  with  the 
real  crisis  which  exists  in  Berlin  or  with 
other  crises  which  the  Communists  may 
endeavor  to  foist  ui>on  the  world. 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
fMr.  Gore]  delivered  a  long  and  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  very  significant  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  the  speech 
he  indicated  that  he  intended  to  have 
other  thmgs  to  say  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  current  economic  policy;  and  he 
encouraged  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  make  speeches  in  regard  to  this  sub« 
ject. 

The  spjeech  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee appears  on  phages  4440-4450  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  Obviously 
his  sr)eech  was  very  long.  It  covered  a 
great  many  phases  of  our  economic, 
fiscal,  and  monetary  problems. 

I  am  responding,  in  part,  to  his  invi- 
tation to  join  m  the  discussion,  and,  in 
part,  to  my  feeling  that  many  of  the 
things  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  said 
in  the  course  of  his  sp>eech  need  ampli- 
fication, and  that  as  to  many  of  them 
there  are  obviously  differences  of 
opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  indicated 
that  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  problem 
discussed  objectively.  Certainly  that  is 
my  basic  approach. 

As  I  read  the  10  pages  of  the  speech 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  tremendous  scope 
of  subjects  which  is  opened  up  by  it. 
From  reading  the  sp>eech,  it  is  under- 
standable that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee did  not  have  time  for  ansTthing 
except  generalities. 

So  I  hope  that  in  the  weeks  £ind  months 
ahead  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
amplify  and  docimient  his  sp>eech  and. 
when  necessary,  will  submit  offers  of 
proof  for  the  material  he  presented. 

Today,  as  I  analyze  the  speech,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  had  three  parts.  Two 
related  to  each  other,  and  the  third  was 
a  kind  of  partisan  political  interlude. 
The  first  part  of  the  speech  was  a  state- 
ment of  economic  goals  for  our  country 
as  the  Senator  conceived  them.  The 
second  part  was  a  prc^ram  he  proposed 
for  each  of  those  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  observe 
at    this    point    that    my    friend    from 
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Tennessee  has  come  into  the  Cfhamber, 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  make  this 
speech,  and  Invited  him  to  be  present.  I 
am  hi«>py  he  is  here. 

As  I  started  to  say,  as  I  analyze  the 
speech,  part  one  was  a  statement  of  eco- 
nomic goals.  Part  two  was  a  program  to 
reach  those  goals.  In  between  was  ma- 
terial which,  from  my  point  of  view  as 
a  Republican,  was  a  more  or  less  typical 
Democratic  folk  tale  or  fable.  It  was 
performed  by  a  ballet,  with  chorus,  with 
several  other  colleagues  of  the  Senator 
Joining  in.  As  I  get  the  plot  of  the  fable. 
It  is  that  the  Republican  "bad  guys" 
used  high  interest  rates  to  injure  the 
little  "good  guys,"  whom  the  Democrats 
promised  to  rescue.  That  is  particularly 
in  character  with  the  modern  rage  for 
"westerns"  which  separate  the  "good 
gxiys"  from  the  "bad  guys." 

In  making  these  observations,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  first  the  objectives,  then 
the  propoied  program  to  reach  them, 
and,  in  the  end,  I  wish  to  rewrite  the  folk 
tale  and  present  my  characterization  of 
the  "good  guys"  and  the  "bad  guys." 

The  Senator  listed  three  goals,  with 
which  I  am  in  essential  agreement.  I 
quote  from  his  own  words.  When  I  quote 
the  remarks  the  Senator  made  during 
his  statement,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
identify  the  page  in  the  Record  from 
which  the  quotation  comes,  since  I  have 
already  identified  the  pages  which  con- 
tain the  whole  speech.  The  Senator 
stated  as  his  first  goal : 

A  rate  of  economic  growth  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  national  security 
and  to  provide  full  employment  for  our 
people. 

Second.  The  maximum  degree  of  price 
•tabiUzatlon  and  overall  Inflation  control. 

Third.  Efficient  and  equitable  distribution 
of  goods.  Income,  and  wealth. 

In  general,  I  think  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  all  officials  of  Oovern- 
ment,  and  all  private  citizens  would 
agree  that  these  goals  are  significant, 
important,  and  worthy  of  the  finest 
efforts  of  everyone  who  can  make  a 
contribution  to  them — growth,  price 
stabilization,  distribution  of  wealth — 
but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see will  pardon  me  if  I  note  that  there 
are  some  significant  omissions  in  these 
goals. 

In  goal  3,  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
there  was  no  inclusion  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  resEHjnsibility,  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment, the  burden  of  production,  and 
the  general  responsibility  for  creating 
the  wealth  which  is  to  be  distributed.  I 
think  those  items  belong  properly  in  this 
general  goal  of  distribution. 

And  more  important  than  that.  I  feel 
the  list  of  goals  is  incomplete  without 
the  addition  of  a  fourth — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  economic  system, 
based  on  freedom  and  private  capital, 
and  on  free  markets,  responding,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  only  reference  in  the  speech  to 
free  enterprise  is  toward  the  end.  and 
comes  in  the  Senator's  comment  on  some 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
(Mr.  HiTMFHRKY]  and  the  Senator  from 
Al8tska  [Mr.  OruxninoI.  who  were 
among  those  who  interrupted. 


In  making  this  comment,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorkI  could  be 
Interpreted  as  having  contradicted  him- 
self.  He  said: 

And  while  It  (Government)  is  hampering 
the  potential  of  the  great  free  enterprise 
economy  of  our  country,  which.  If  released 
from  such  artificial  and  restrictive  pollclc 


I  underline  the  words  "artificial  and 
restrictive  policies" — 

could  grow  and   afford  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  our  people. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  asks  us  to  free  the  economy 
so  it  can  grow,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
as  I  shall  show  in  other  references  to 
his  speech,  he  proposes  programs  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  more 
restrictions  on  the  economy. 

I  realize  that  in  a  speech  of  this  type, 
which  again  I  say  is  an  introductory 
s[>eech,  to  be  followed  by  others  in  a 
series,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  cover 
the  whole  waterfront;  but  I  hope,  if 
my  friend  is  to  make  more  speeches,  he 
will  consider  my  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  free  enterprise  system  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  goals  of  our 
economy,  along  with  growth,  stabiliza- 
tion, and  distribution. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  eight- 
point  program  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  suggests  should  be  adopted 
to  assure  success  in  meeting  these  goals. 

The  first  point  of  his  eight-point  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  Government  to  "un- 
equivocally assert  its  sovereignty  in  the 
monetary  field." 

Point  6  asks  for  Government  regula- 
tion of  the  prices  of  basic  metals. 

In  fact,  every  point  of  his  program 
calls  for  increased  Government  interven- 
tion— at  least,  that  is  the  way  I  read  it. 
If  I  have  misinterpreted  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  correct  my  statement. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  one  hand  he  wants  the 
removal  of  governmental  intervention, 
and  on  the  other  the  interposition  of 
more  Government  intervention.  Or  per- 
haps he  wants  a  reshuffling  of  the  areas 
and  weight  of  intervention. 

I  think  it  is  especially  important  that 
these  points  be  cleared  up.  In  the  first 
place,  the  American  people  love  freedom 
and  want  it  preserved.  Certainly,  it  is 
one  of  their  basic  goals. 

Second,  some  of  the  things  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  said  in  connec- 
tion with  other  ideas  might,  unless  cor- 
rected, leave  the  wrong  impression.  For 
instance,  in  talking  about  the  ideas  of 
Government  economists  to  fight  infla- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  men- 
tioned direct  credit,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, and  commodity  allocations.  I  read 
the  statement  carefully,  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  did  not  openly  endorse 
such  a  program.  He  was  not  clear  as  to 
whether  he  was  advocating  it.  So  I  am 
somewhat  puzzled  as  to  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  supports  this  ap- 
proach or  whether  he  opposes  it,  as  I  do. 

It  is  interesting  that  on  the  same  date, 
on  page  4408  of  the  Record,  appears  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  by  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  NettbsrgerI  to 
give  the  President  standby  controls  over 


prices,  wages,  and  rents.  So  perhaps 
before  the  session  is  over  we  shall  be  able 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  that 
issue. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Tennessee  made 
with  respect  to  ideas  of  some  persons 
whom  the  Senator  Identified  simply  as 
economists.  As  I  said,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  did  not  advocate  or  indicate 
his  lack  of  interest  in  these  proposals. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  said : 

A  second  method  of  fighting  inflation,  ac- 
cording to  the  economl&ts.  is  by  imposition 
of  direct  controls  on  credit,  wages,  prices, 
and  commodity  allocations.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  regulation  of  installment  credit,  have 
proven  effective  but  to  some  extent  unpopu- 
lar. For  various  reasons.  Including  Its  un- 
popularity, the  direct  controls  approach  Is 
not  being  tried. 

I  hope  it  will  never  be  tried  in  peace- 
time, but  there  is  a  nebulous  area  which 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
the  future  will  attempt  to  clear  up.  The 
Senator  does  not  say  he  agrees  with  and 
advocates  these  things,  nor  does  he  say 
he  opposes  them.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Senator  brought  them  up  and  did  not 
include  freedom  and  free  markets  among 
his  goals  leaves  him  wide  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  perhaps  these  are  a  part 
of  the  program. 

I  am  sure  the  people  have  not  forgotten 
the  evils  which  grew  out  of  the  hated 
controls  when  we  moved  from  wartime 
to  peacetime.  I  believe  the  people  will 
oppose  them,  and  in  fact  reject  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  them  again,  particu- 
larly in  peacetime. 

With  respect  to  the  three  basic  goals 
which  the  Senator  does  Include  in  his 
proposal,  there  are  no  specifics.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  tell  us.  for  Instance, 
what  he  considers  to  be  an  adequate  rate 
of  growth  in  this  country,  both  vis-a-vis 
Russia  and  also  with  respect  to  the  needs 
of  our  growing  population  and  our  hope 
for  maintaining  an  increasing  standard 
of  hving. 

One  of  the  phrases  which  is  kicked 
around  a  great  deal  these  days  is  the 
concept  of  "full  employment."  I  think 
that  should  be  spelled  out,  if  the  Senator 
can  do  so.  so  that  we  can  relate  it  to  the 
problem  of  growth. 

Another  question  which  occurred  to  me' 
is,  how  does  the  Senator  rate  these  goals 
in  order  of  importance?  It  is  obvious 
there  must  be  some  contradiction  among 
them.  Which  does  the  Senator  consider 
to  be  paramount?  There  are  many  other 
questions. 

I  should  like  to  move  on  now  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  in  my 
mind  by  the  Senator's  program.  I  should 
like  to  read  the  eight  points  which  were 
contained  in  the  statement  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  points  separately. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  first  said: 

To  begin  with,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — and  I  mean  here  the  legis- 
lative branch,  the  executive  branch,  and  in- 
dependent agencies — must  unequivocably 
assert  the  sovereignty,  the  prerogatives  and 
the  conBtitutlonal  responsibility  of  the  U.8. 
Government  in  the  monetary  field.  So  long 
as  the  Government  itself  proclaims  Its  help- 
lessness, we  can  expect  to  be  victimized. 
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The  Senator  then  said: 

There  Is  no  such  thing  m  a  free  money 
market,  and  there  cannot  be  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  Is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  and  refinancing  a  public 
debt  of  the  present  magnitude. 

That  is  the  first  step.  The  second  is 
that  the  Government  can  stabilize  in- 
terest rates. 

Next,  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Government,  the  whole  Government,  not  just 
one  agency  of  Government,  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  Interest  rate  stabilization  and  to  let  It  be 
known  far  and  wide  that  this  policy  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted.  A  firm  policy  fa.- 
stabilization  will,  in  Itself,  have  a  stabilizing 
Influence.  This.  In  Itself,  might  be  sufficient. 
Without  It,  nothing  will  suffice. 

The  third  step  in  the  Senator's  pro- 
gram is:  All  Government  agencies  must 
cooperate  and  coordinate  on  interest  rate 
policies. 

Third.  The  Interest  rate  on  Government 
bonds  cannot  be  considered  In  Isolation. 
All  Government  agencies  must  cooperate; 
and  Government  policies,  economic  and 
monetary,  must  be  coordinated  toward  the 
goal  of  stabilization. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
not  only  those  connected  with  the  FHA  and 
veterans'  home  loan  programs,  but  others 
also — and  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  issue 
Interest-bearing  securities  or  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  securities — compete  with  one  an- 
other rather  than  cooperate  with  one  another 
toward  a  national  goal,  then  we  have  insta- 
bility Instead  of  sUbillty. 

The  fourth  step  ts  the  reasonable  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  credit. 

Fotirth.  To  avoid  undue  pressure  on  the 
monetary  system  while  interest  rates  are 
being  stabilized,  some  reasonable  control 
and  regulation  of  credit,  particularly  con- 
sumer credit,  would.  In  my  view,  be  a  helpful, 
if  not  necessary,  part  of  a  program  for  mone- 
tary stabilization. 

The  fifth  suggestion  is  a  new  direction 
for  Federal  Reserve  Board  powers. 

Pirth.  It  may  be  necessary  to  establish  new 
machinery  for  the  implementation  of  the 
policy  I  have  outlined.  At  the  very  least.  It 
win  be  desirable  to  modify  and  give  new 
direction  to  the  exercise  of  the  broad,  sweep- 
ing, regulatory  powers  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  arrogated  to  Itself  In  the 
general  field  of  attempted  economic  regu- 
lation through  monetary  controls.  Nothing 
short  of  this  vrtll  properly  satisfy  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  Congress  in  the 
monetary  field. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "arrogated,"  because  I  am  sure  the 
officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  contend  they  are  doing  nothing 
which  is  not  within  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities conferred  on  them  by  the 
Congress.  As  I  shall  try  to  develop  in  a 
little  greater  detail  later,  if  this  situation 
needs  a  change  we  in  the  Congress  should 
change  it.  This  is  not  a  matter  within 
the  whim  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Board. 

The  sixth  Idea  Is  the  utility  regula- 
tion of  basic  metals  iron  and  steel — 

Sixth.  The  Congress  should  promptly  con- 
elder  the  application  of  utility-type  govern- 
mental regulation  of  the  price  of  basic  heavy 
metals.  I  refer  particularly  to  iron' and 
steel.  I  am  not  today  prepared  to  suggest 
the  detaUs  of  procedure  and  guidelines  of 
•uch  a  utility-type  regulation  of  basic  metals 
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car  to  reach  a  final  conclusion  as  to  Its  advlaa- 
bUity.  Only  a  careful  committee  study  of 
such  a  legldatiye  imdertaklng  could  prop- 
erly develop  such  guidelines  and  final  con- 
cluaians.  I  do  suggest  that  we  have  f  oimd 
such  utility-type  regulation  of  raUroads. 
airlines.  trucklineB,  and  electrtctly  In  the 
national  Interest  and  that  thU  might  be  an 
effective  means  of  stop>plng  the  inflationary 
rise  of  administered  prices  in  the  field  of 
basic  metals. 

Seventh,  the  Senator  proposes  to  es- 
tablish a  Monetary  Commission. 

Seventh,  I  suggest  the  creation  of  Monetary 
Commission,  composed  of  the  best  minds 
available,  from  the  Congress,  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  from 
various  walks  of  life.  Such  a  commission 
could,  in  due  coiu'se,  present  recommenda- 
Uons  for  other  or  additional  steps  and 
procedures. 

Finally,  the  Senctor  presented  a  pro- 
posal for  tax  revision. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  come  to  the  eighth 
suggestion,  which  concerns  action  which 
Congress  should  take — and  take  soon.  The 
Congress  should  promptly  consider  appro- 
priate tax  revision,  to  assure  sufficient  reve- 
nue for  essential  Govenunent  expendltvires. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  these  proposals  not  exactly  in 
the  order  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  suggested  them,  because  many 
of  them  are  so  related  to  each  other, 
covering  the  broad  problem  of  monetary 
policy,  that  I  think  they  should  be  con- 
sidered together. 

Nos.  1  to  5  and  No.  7  all  refer  to  mone- 
tary policy.  No.  6  refers  to  the  utility 
type  regulation.  No.  8  refers  to  tax 
revision. 

No  part  of  the  proposed  program  is 
directly  related  to  the  goal  of  growth,  or 
the  efficient  distribution  of  goods.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  may 
feel  that.  Indirectly,  all  these  factors  im- 
pinge on  growth;  and  I  agree  with  him. 
But  I  hope  that  since  growth  was  the 
No.  1  goal,  in  his  later  presentations  he 
will  consider  the  economic  climate  and 
the  economic  policies  which  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  most  desirable  rate 
of  growth,  in  the  light  of  other  con- 
siderations. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  did 
not  mention  the  goal  of  the  preservation 
of  the  typically  American  free  economic 
system,  obviously  he  had  nothing  directly 
bearing  on  that  subject.  I  hope  that 
subject  also  will  be  discussed  later. 

Having  presumed  to  suggest  that  the 
goals  needed  amplification.  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  Senator's  program 
might  well  have  further  amplification. 
Even  in  that  part  of  the  program  which 
refers  to  the  goal  of  price  stabilization, 
which  absorbs  most  of  the  program,  I 
feel  that  there  is  a  very  important 
omission. 

All  economists  seem  to  agree  that 
Government  fiscal  policy  affects  inflation, 
just  as  monetary  policy  does.  The  pro- 
posed program  makes  no  mention  of 
Government  fiscal  policy,  except  that  in 
part  8  the  necessity  of  tax  revision  is 
referred  to. 

In  another  part  of  the  speech,  as  a 
passing  comment,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee suggests  the  need  for  tax  increases 
to  reduce  spending  and/or  produce  price 
depressing  budget  surpluses. 


Then  he  proceeds  to  discuss — and, 
from  my  point  of  view,  attacks— the 
President's  balanced  budget  gocd.  This 
is  a  problem  on  which  there  has  been,  is 
currently,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  I  know  that 
balanced  budgets  are  politically  vulner- 
able, perhaps,  and  to  some  extent  politi- 
cally distasteful  to  some  of  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  because  the  President 
continually  refers  to  them.'  I  note,  too, 
that  it  is  more  pleasant  to  borrow  and 
spend  than  it  is  to  save  and  pay  back  on 
the  account. 

Within  the  past  10  days  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  on  an 
hour-long  television  program,  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  balanced  budgets..  We  did  not 
agree  as  to  the  pattern  in  which  the  bal- 
ance should  be  achieved,  but  we  did 
agree  that,  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
budget  must  be  balanced,  and  that  it 
must  be  balanced  on  the  average.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  continue  going 
downhill  forever. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  only  5 
times  since  1932  has  our  Federal  budget 
been  in  balance.  If  we  leave  out  the 
actual  war  years  of  World  War  n,  our 
average  annual  deficits  for  this  period 
have  been  about  $3  billion.  That  figure 
is  arrived  at  after  accounting  for  the 
surpluses,  after  the  peacetime  surpluses 
are  figured  in.  The  question  which 
bothers  me  is.  How  long  can  we  continue 
on  that  basis? 

The  budget  has  been  balanced  five 
times  in  27  years,  five  times  in  20  peace- 
time years.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  that,  while  we  can  occasion- 
ally live  beyond  our  income,  the  day  of 
reckoning  cannot  be  forever  postponed. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  confront  us.  I  hope 
that  in  a  later  speech  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  v(dll  make  clear  to  us  what  his 
feeling  is  as  to  how  often,  or  over  what 
period  of  time,  or  in  what  pattern,  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  balanced. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefiy  the  ideas 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  with  re- 
spect to  monetary  policies.  They  are 
involved  in  parts  1  to  5,  and  7  of  his 
program.  First  I  should  like  to  discuss 
part  7.  That  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Monetary  Commission,  which 
I  assume  to  mean  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see knows  that  the  President  has  been 
suggesting  such  a  procedure  for  several 
years,  and  he  has  attempted  to  persuade 
Congress  to  follow  his  suggestion.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  are  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  for  parts  of  2  years,  we 
engaged  in  an  investigation  by  that  com- 
mittee which  evolved  in  part  from  the 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  establish 
the  kind  of  bipartisan  commission  which 
I  think  we  both  have  in  mind. 

This  is  what  the  President  said  in  his 
economic  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
January  1957: 

Essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth 
we  seek  Is  a  system  of  well-adapted  financial 
institutions.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  conduct  a  broad  national  inquiry 
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Into  the  nature,  performance,  and  adequacy 
of  our  financial  ayatem,  both  In  terms  of  Ita 
direct  aerrlce  to  the  whole  economy  and  In 
terms  of  Ita  function  aa  the  mechanism 
through  which  monetary  and  credit  policy 
takes  effect.  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  commission  of 
able  and  qualified  citizens  to  undertake  thla 
vital  Inquiry.  Out  of  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations the  administration  would  de- 
velop and  present  to  the  Congress  any  legis- 
lative proposals  that  might  be  Indicated  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  our  financial  ma- 
chinery. 

At  the  moment  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  is  beginning  an 
Inquiry.  But  I  assume  that  that  does 
not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Senator's 
suggestion;  nor  does  it  meet  mine.  I 
think  we  may  well  have  reached  the 
point  in  our  economic  history  where  we 
need  the  kind  of  broad  study  which  was 
conducted  in  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury and  which  eventuated  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
•ome  other  changes. 

X  turn  now  to  the  first  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's program  and  reread  this  much 
of  it: 

To  begtn  with,  ths  Oovtrnmant  of  ths 
United  StatM— and  X  maan  here  the  Itglila- 
tlvt  branch,  ths  axsoutlvt  branch,  and  In* 
dependant  afanolaa— muit  unaqutvooally 
aaaart  tha  aovaralgnty.  the  praroRktlvaa,  nnd 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  tha 
US,  Oovarnmant  in  tha  monetary  flald. 

X  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  each 
of  the  respective  agencies  or  paru  of 
Oovernment^the  leRlslative.  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  independent  aRencles, 
where  they  are  involved—Is  trying  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  given  to  it. 
either  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  believe  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment Is  sincerely  trying  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  debt,  and  for  the  balancing  of  the 
budget.  I  assume  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  may  not  agree  with  me,  but 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  situation  were  re- 
versed and  we  had  a  Republican  Con- 
gress and  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House,  the  Republicans  would  probably 
be  critical  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
Democrats  were  managing  our  program. 

It  is  my  point  of  view  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  also  living  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "arrogate."  I  am  surprised 
that  it  would  be  recommended  that  we 
scrap  the  mechanism  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  one  more  responsive  to 
public  pressure. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret 
to  me  that  the  Senator's  party,  which 
properly  takes  the  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  judgment  and  foresight 
which  went  into  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
should  now  be  so  critical  of  it.  I  have 
no  knowledge  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  arrogated  to  Itself  any  re- 
sponsibilities not  provided  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act. 

Testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  August  13,  1057,  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  stated : 

Broadly,  the  Reserve  System  may  be  lik- 
ened to  a  trusteeship  created  by  Congress 
to  administer  the  Nation's  credit  and  mone- 


tary affairs — a  trusteeship  dedicated  to 
helping  aafeguard  the  integrity  of  the  cur- 
rency. Confidence  in  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar is  vital  to  continued  economic  progresa 
and  to  the  preservation  of  the  social  values 
at  the  heart  of  free  institutions. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
trust  indenture  that  the  Congress  can  alter 
or  amend  as  it  thinks  best.  The  existing 
System  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  experi- 
ence prior  to  1914  suggests  that  either  it  or 
something  closely  approximating  it  is  in- 
dispensable. •  *  • 

That  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors.  I  am 
sure  he  considers  himself  a  member  of 
a  group  who  are  in  favor  of  those  prin- 
ciples, and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  very 
careful  to  live  within  the  responsibili- 
ties Imposed  by  Congress.  If  new  pow- 
ers should  be  assigned,  or  a  new  pattern 
should  be  developed,  that  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  points  2 
and  5  of  the  Senator's  proposed  pro- 
gram. Point  2  is  that  the  Oovernment 
must  stabilize  interest  rates.  Point  6  is 
that  there  must  be  a  new  direction  for 
Federal  Reserve  power. 

As  I  read  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  the  question  which  kept 
forcing  Itself  into  my  mind  was  the  one 
which  I  believe  was  very  obvious  during 
the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance :  Have  we  reached  the  point  where 
wo  should  consider  taking  away  the 
pre.icnt  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  making  it  again 
subservient  to  the  Treasury? 

Between  1041  and  1051  it  was  subservi- 
ent to  the  Treasury.  This  action  was 
taken  voluntarily  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  in 
order  to  make  completely  sure  that  the 
Oovernment  would  be  able  to  finance  the 
war  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  that 
the  time  would  never  arrive  when  a  Gov- 
ernment bond  issue  could  go  without  full 
subscription.' 

It  took  about  5  years  after  the  war 
ended  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  regain 
it:;  independence.  That  was  a  long  flght, 
and  the  man  who  led  it,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  is  our  colleague 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1 .  I  am  men- 
tioning his  name  now,  not  to  involve  him 
in  any  debate,  but  to  acknowledge  his 
activity  in  that  Important  undertaking. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  or  any- 
one else  feels  that  the  time  has  come  to 
go  back  to  the  relationship  which  existed 
In  those  10  years,  then  I  believe  someone 
should  Introduce  a  bill  providing  for  it; 
that  we  should  discuss  the  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  that  the  Senate  should  then  face  the 
challenge.  Such  action  would  repudiate 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  great  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Carter  Glass,  and  the  lessons 
of  many  other  countries  that  have  taken 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fatal  step  in 
making  their  central  banks  subservient 
to  the  temporary  fiscal  policies  of  the 
party  or  government  in  power. 

The  second  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  that  the  Government 
must  stabilize  interest  rates.  As  I  read 
the  speech,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was 
the  most  striking,  and  that  probably  It 
could  be  described  as  the  newest  and 
most  daring,  idea  in  the  speech. 


Instead  of  stabilizing  the  value  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  money,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  proposes  to  stabilise 
its  rent  cost,  that  is.  its  interest.  Be- 
cause of  the  tone  of  the  whole  speech,  I 
assume  that  in  stabilizing  the  interest 
rate  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
stabilize  it,  if  he  could,  at  a  rate  lower 
than  the  present  rate.  That  is  borne  out 
by  what  I  called  the  folk  tale  or  the  fable. 
This  raises  a  great  many  questions. 
This  is.  as  I  have  said,  the  most  startling 
and  most  challenging  of  the  Senator's 
suggestions,  and  the  one  on  which  my 
mind  has  dwelt  more  than  on  anything 
else. 

I  should  like  to  raise  these  questions 
and  place  them  in  the  Record,  with  the 
thought  that  the  Senator  might  wish  to 
study  his  idea  in  opposition  to  them. 
The  first  is:  How  could  the  rates  be 
stabilized?  The  only  idea  T  could  sug- 
gest Is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  be  again 
required  to  support  Government  issues 
at  par,  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  the  administra- 
tion in  power,  to  fix  the  Interest  rate  on 
any  of  itA  ofTerlnga  at  any  point  at  which 
it  wuhed  to  fix  it,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  central  bank  would  take  them  if  the 
private  market  did  not. 

My  second  question  is:  At  what  rat* 
would  interest  rates  be  stablllMdr  If 
we  review  the  wartime  experience,  we 
And  rates  substantially  lower  than  the 
present  ones. 

If  political  preKsure— and  I  am  not  now 
pointing  the  finger  at  anyone— can  be 
used  to  support  the  Idea  that  rates  of 
Interest  should  be  stabilized,  then  no 
matter  at  what  point  the  rates  are  fixed 
the  same  pressure  could  be  used  to  lower 
them  beyond  the  Initial  point.  It  would 
become,  in  my  opinion,  a  rather  open 
target.  A  man  could  run  for  election 
by  saying,  "I  support  a  rate  of  2  percent 
interest  for  Government  bonds."  His 
opponent  could  say.  "I  support  an  in- 
terest rate  of  14  percent.  I  will  save 
one-half  percent  on  the  interest 
charge*!."  That  is  the  problem,  and  I 
think  it  could  be  expected  to  arise. 

If  such  a  program  were  adopted,  what 
would  the  effects  be  during  the  tran- 
sition period  ?  At  the  present  time,  many 
Government  bonds  are  selling  below  par 
and  thus  matching  the  current  interest 
rates.  If  under  the  propo.^ed  program 
of  Interest  rates  the  new  offerings  were 
stabilized  at  2  percent,  for  example,  it 
would  automatically  increase  the  value 
of  all  bonds  outstanding  with  4-percent 
coupons.  Such  a  suggestion  could  make 
a  very  substantial  profit  possibility  for 
the  holders  of  many  Government  bonds. 
If  the  change  were  made  abruptly,  it 
might  completely  disrupt  the  pattern  of 
our  trading  in  bonds.  If  it  were  desired 
to  spread  it  out.  how  could  it  be  spread 
out? 

Can  we  find  one  or  more  examples  in 
recent  history  of  other  nations  stepping 
In  and  setting  their  interest  rates  at  a 
particular  point?  What  can  we  learn 
from  our  wartime  experience  with  in- 
terest rates  kept  low  deliberately  by  the 
arrangement  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System? 

Finally,  are  stabilized  interest  rates 
the  same  as  stabilized  purchsing  power 
of  currency.    It  is  my  opinion  that  stabi- 
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llzed  Interest  rates  would  produce  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  and  would 
greatly  unstabilize  the  pattern  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  currency.  I 
believe  that  if  interest  rates  were  stabi- 
lized at  a  point  substantially  t>elow  the 
free  market  point,  they  would  produce 
tremendous  infiationary  pressures. 

Here  is  another  list  of  questions.  If 
this  proposal  were  adopted,  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  the  principle  of  free 
markets?  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  stated  that  he  doubts  we  have  a  free 
market  for  money.  What  would  this 
proposal  do  to  the  whole  concept  of  a 
free  market,  both  for  money  and  for 
commodities?  What  would  it  do  to  com- 
modity prices?  What  effect  would  it 
have  on  consumer  inflation?  What 
would  it  do  to  the  market  value  of  other 
itx>nds — industrial.  State,  and  municipal? 
I  am  wondering,  especially  if  we  em- 
barked on  a  permanent  program  of 
pegged  bond  prices,  which  I  think  would 
be  necessary  to  make  stabilized  interest 
rates,  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  peg 
prices  for  municipal  and  State  bonds? 
Such  bonds  have  an  advantage  because 
they  are  tax  free.  The  lower  the  rate  at 
which  interest  rate  on  Federal  borrow- 
ing would  be  Btablliied  the  less  slgnifl- 
cant  would  become  the  tax-free  privi- 
leges. 

What  would  happen  to  real  estate 
morUtnges?  In  fact,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  whole  housing  program? 
These  questions  intrigue  me  very  much. 
What  would  happen  to  our  foreign 
exchange,  our  foreign  trade,  and  the 
foreign  investment  of  American  capital? 
There  is  already  what  is  to  me  rather 
disturbing  and  alarming  evidence  that 
American  capital  is  b<>ing  exported  to 
manufacturers  in  other  countries;  that 
goods  designed  and  developed  by  Amer- 
ican research  brains,  are  being  priced 
out  of  world  markets  because  of  high 
costs  and  inflation.  Some  day  I  hope 
someone  will  make  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  increased  price  of 
American  automobiles  and  the  impact  of 
foreign  importations.  FYom  such  a 
study,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
what  proportion  of  the  foreign  importa- 
tions were  actually  made  through  the 
investment  of  American  capital  abroad. 
I  think  it  is  substantial. 

What  effect  would  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  have  on  the 
business  cycle?  What  effect  would  it 
have  on  taxation  and  sr>ending  in  the 
Government  fiscal  policies?  What  ef- 
fect would  it  have  on  the  savings  pro- 
grams of  individuals? 

I  was  an  oflBcer  of  a  small  savings  bank 
during  the  1930s  and  through  the  war 
years.  We  reached  the  point,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  remember, 
where  savings  banks  paid  no  interest 
on  savings.  They  could  not  earn 
enough  to  pay  any  interest.  If  that  sit- 
uation should  come  about  again — in 
fact,  if  it  should  threaten  to  become 
r^imanent — what  would  happen  to  life 
Insurance  programs,  i)ension  systems, 
savings  banks,  and  building  and  loan 
associations?  What  would  happen  on 
that  basis  to  the  formai^ion  of  new  capi- 
tal for  expansion?  Who  will  make  cap- 
Ital  available  at  low  rate  for  the  private 
market,  If  and  when  private  savers  are 


persuaded   that   there  is  no  profit  In 

saving? 

I  mention  economic  growth  again  in 
this  list,  because  that  was  the  Senator's 
first  goal.  I  would  be  interested  to  know 
what  effect  it  might  have  on  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

The  Senator  discussed  the  problem  of 
agricultural  surpluses  in  his  statement. 
I  wonder  what  effect  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram would  have  on  our  agricultural 
program. 

I  repeat:  I  think  the  proposal  to  sta- 
bilize interest  rates  is  the  most  important 
one  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  makes. 
I  hope  he  will  have  opportunities  later, 
even  involving  one  or  two  lengthy 
speeches,  to  develop  the  question.  I 
have  suggested  areas  In  which  I  hope 
he  can  provide  satisfying  answers. 

I  shall  read  his  proposal  No.  3 : 

All  Oovernment  agencies  must  cooperate; 
and  Oovernment  policies,  economic  and 
moneUry.  must  be  coordinated  toward  the 
goal  of  iUblllsatton. 

X  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senator  haa 
come  out  so  strongly  in  favor  of  coordi- 
nation in  Uie  matter  of  Federal  monetary 
poliolea.  Some  financial  l*gii:atlon  by 
Congress  is  Inconsistent  with  other 
leglklatlon.  Under  some  circumitanoei 
bills  are  passed  which  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  inflationary  pressures  on 
our  program.  Then  Congress  turns 
around  and  passes  other  bills  which  are 
intended  to  control  such  pressures.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
belongs  to  the  Monetary  Commission 
which  the  Senator  has  suggested  should 
be  established.  So  long  as  we  operate 
in  an  atmosphere  of  catch-as-catch-can 
legislation,  without  any  overall,  long- 
range  program  into  which  we  try  to  fit 
particular  bits  of  legislation,  then  I  think 
it  is  important  that  some  agency  under- 
take to  develop  that  kind  of  program. 
Until  that  is  done.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  possible  to  eliminate  the  inconsist- 
encies or  the  lack  of  coordination  among 
the  various  functions  of  Government. 

The  Senator's  fourth  proposal  sug- 
gests "some  reasonable  control  and  reg- 
ulation of  credit."  I  assume  that  must 
mean  the  passing  of  laws  which  would 
have  the  effect,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  limiting  the  extension  of 
credit.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
faces  the  task  of  resolving  a  contradic- 
tion, because  if  a  permanent  low  inter- 
est rate  monetary  policy  is  adopted,  it 
can  only  be  maintained  by  making  credit 
easier.  Then  if  Congress  turns  aroimd 
and  adopts  programs  to  control  credit, 
we  shall  be  working  at  cross-purp>oses. 

At  present  a  mechanism  Is  provided  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  is 
supposed  to  control  credit  by  its  power 
to  restrain  or  to  permit  expansion  of  the 
volume  of  money.  I  should  be  very 
much  interested  to  learn  the  Senator's 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  present  pro- 
gram, if  that  should  be  what  he  pro- 
poses, and  for  adopting  a  new  one. 

I  certainly  recognize  that  if  the  pro- 
gram to  stabilize  interest  is  to  be  adopt- 
ed, there  will  be  a  period  of  great  un- 
settlement.  In  that  period  rather  care- 
fully worked  out  controls  would  be 
needed;  otherwise  I  think  there  would 
be  chaos. 


It  has  been  said  that  It  Is  easy  to  get 
Into  the  market.  Anyone  can  do  that. 
The  smart  person  is  the  one  who  knows 
when  to  get  out.  I  should  think  that 
would  apply  to  the  question  of  credit 
controls.  It  is  easy  to  apply  them,  but 
it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  remem- 
ber how  hard  It  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
price,  wage,  and  rent  controls  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  In  fact,  we  did  not 
get  rid  of  them  imtil  the  administration 
changed. 

In  another  proposal,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  has  suggested  a 
reshuffling  of  the  makeup  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — in  other  words,  a  new 
direction  in  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  present  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  has  seven 
members.  They  are  recommended  by 
the  Chairman,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  confirmation  of 
the  Senate. 

Section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
requlrea  that  in  choosing  the  members, 
the  President  must  give  due  regard  to  a 
fair  repreienutlon  of  the  flnanolal,  at- 
rlcultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
IntertiU,  aa  well  as  the  ifOffraphioal  di- 
visions of  the  country.  The  Board  mem- 
bers art  appointed  for  14  years,  putting 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  reappointment 
by  the  same  President.  The  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  are  chosen  for  4 
years,  but  itiU  keep  their  14-year  Board 
membership. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  how  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  change 
that  set  of  specifications.  Tliat  is  not 
spelled  out  in  his  speech,  and  I  assume 
it  will  come  later. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gex  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  have  any  knowledge  of  a  time 
when  the  Federsd  Reserve  Board  has 
actually  pursued  policies  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  administration, 
during  the  administration  of  any  Presi- 
dent in  recent  times? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  aU  through 
the  period  from  1946  to  1951  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  could  be  said  in  general 
to  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration, because  it  was  fighting  as  hard 
as  It  could  to  get  its  independence.  In 
those  das^s,  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion was  to  require  the  Board  to  con- 
tinue in  the  relationship  which  the 
Board  had  voluntarily  assumed  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  So  for  those 
5  years,  in  general,  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  Board  was  opposing  the  policy 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  agree  that  during  that 
period  the  Board  was  following  the  ooli- 
cies  of  the  Truman  administration,  al- 
though the  Board,  or  certainly  certain 
members  of  the  Board,  might  have  dis- 
agreed with  those  policies.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Board  was  following  the  poli- 
cies laid  down  by  that  administration. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  It  had  no  choice;  It 
was  bound  by  an  agreement  which  the 
Board  Itself  had  voluntarily  made.  But 
It  was  doing  the  best  It  could  to  put  it- 
self In  a  position  where  It  would  no 
longer  have  to  follow  those  policies. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  agree  that  the  period 
1946-51  was  one  In  which  the  Board 
was,  nevertheless,  following  the  policies 
of  the  then  President. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  know  of 
a  period  during  which  the  Board  has 
actually  pursued  a  policy  at  variance 
with  the  policy  of  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Obviously,  I  did  not 
come  here  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion today.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  ex- 
plore the  answer  to  it.  and  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whatever  infor- 
mation I  can  obtain  regarding  it. 

But  I  am  quite  confident  in  my  own 
mind  that  we  can  find  specific  examples 
of  divergencies  between  the  policy  of  the 
administration  and  the  policy  of  the 
Board. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  raise  this  question  be- 
cause of  my  own  view  of  the  matter. 
Frankly,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Board 
should  be  responsive  to  someone  other 
than  its  own  members. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  responsive  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  LONO.  Personally,  I  have  yet  to 
see  the  Congress  assert  itself  in  this 
flekt.  Perhaps  the  Congress  will  do  so. 
But  without  leadership  from  the  execu- 
tive, I  have  not  seen  It  during  the  10 
years  that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
The  Congress  has  done  some  investigat- 
ing, as  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows. 
But  I  imagine  that  even  at  this  moment 
the  policies  pursued  by  the  Board  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  do  believe  the  policies  of  the  Board 
are  in  accord  with  the  policies  of  the 
Executive. 

In  view  of  the  enormity  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  tremendous  consequences 
of  the  Board's  decisions  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  the  people  of  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Board  should  be  respon- 
sible to  someone.  Personally,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Board  responsive  to  Con- 
gress, if  the  Congress  will  accept  that 
responsibility  and  will  act  upon  it; 
otherwise  the  Board  should  be  respon- 
sive to  the  Executive. 

If  the  Board  is  pursuing  a  policy 
which  is  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
Executive  who  appoints  the  Board,  and 
contrary  to  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  then  it  is 
the  duty  either  of  those  who  created  the 
Board  or  of  the  one  who  appointed  it  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  the  program, 
so  we  shall  know  where  the  responsibil- 
ity lies. 

At  this  point  let  me  say 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  happy  to  yield  for  a  question.  But 
I  have  a  long  and  rather  involved  text 
which,  in  part,  is  a  sort  of  comment  by 
me  on  the  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI.  Although 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  rude,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  permit  me  to 
develop  my  material.  If  at  the  end  of 
my  presentation  he  wishes  to  present 


hlB  own  point  of  rlew,  certainly  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  earlier  today 
when  I  tried  to  make  plain  my  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am  sure  it 
is  clear  that  under  the  law  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  created  by  the  Con- 
gress and  is  responsible  to  the  Congress; 
and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee— and  I  am  happy  to  include  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana — that  I  am  sure 
our  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  immediately  go  to  work  on  any  pro- 
posed legislation  calling  for  a  change 
in  the  basic  law  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  operates. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  do  its  work  prop- 
erly if,  every  time  there  Is  a  meeting 
of  the  Board,  it  has  to  report  to  these 
two  congressional  committees,  and  to 
ask  them,  "Is  this  decision  all  right  with 
you,  today?"  The  members  of  the 
Board  must  work  under  established 
rules,  as  laid  down  by  Congress.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  change  the  rules. 
Congress  can  change  them  at  this  ses- 
sion or  at  any  other  session. 

F^^rthermore,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  if  any  Senator  feels 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  ex- 
ceeding its  authority,  and  if  such  Sen- 
ator can  show  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee — after  pointing  out,  by 
chapter  and  verse,  what  the  authority 
of  the  Board  is — how  the  Board  is  vio- 
lating its  authority,  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  take  immediate  cognizance 
of  the  problem  and  will  go  to  work  on  it. 

Mr.  LONO.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
during  the  10  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  Senate  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  adopted  policies  consistent  with  the 
views  of  the  President.  I  believe  that 
has  been  the  case  through  the  years.  If 
that  has  not  been  the  case,  I  should  like 
to  know  it. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  has  been 
the  situation.  I  do  not  quarrel  that  it 
has  been  the  situation  or  that  It  should 
be.  I  only  say  that  if  that  is  the  situa- 
tion, the  Executive  should  assume  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  connection 
with  those  policies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  again  raising 
the  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  raised,  namely,  whether  the 
relationship  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Execu- 
tive needs  reexamining,  or  whether  what 
the  chairman  calls  the  trust  indenture 
under  which  he  operates  should  be  re- 
written. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  need 
not  be  rewritten.  But  I  recognize  that 
many  take  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  a 
creature  of  the  Congress,  it  is  possible  to 
require  a  review  of  the  situation  by  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  to  make  specific 
changes  in  the  Federal  Reserve  program. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  involving  interest  rates  and  the 
availability  of  credit  generally  is  rapidly 


developing  divergent  views  u  between 
the  two  parties,  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  Democratic  Party  being  one  in  favor 
of  lower  interest  rates  and  easier  credit, 
and  the  generally  prevailing  view  in  the 
Republican  Party  being  one  in  favor  of 
the  existing  policies,  with  stringent 
credit  and  higher  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  find  that 
many  of  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  are  not  sold  on  the  idea  of  the  con- 
trolled Interest  rates  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  suggested  in  his  speech. 
Again,  that  could  be  brought  out  into  the 
open,  and  we  could  ascertain  just  what 
the  temper  of  Congress  is,  by  means  of 
a  proposal  to  take  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  its  power  to  act  in- 
dependently with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  Government  bonds. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
further,  there  is  one  other  way.  it  oc- 
curs to  me,  whereby  we  might  get  a  de- 
cision. That  would  be  by  the  election  of 
a  President  who  favors  a  policy  of  keep- 
ing Interest  rates  lower,  as  was  true  prior 
to  1953,  in  contrast  to  the  policy,  now 
being  pursued,  of  keeping  interest  rates 
high. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  someone  is 
going  to  control  the  general  level  of  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  either  going  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Goverment.  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  economy,  or  by 
someone  speaking  for  the  investing  in- 
terests, in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  who 
want  to  benefit  themselves  by  a  higher 
general  level  of  interest  rates. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
Senator's  view.  I  have  some  other  com- 
ments to  make  on  that  question  before  I 
conclude. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  say  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  but  I  am  tempted.  One  of 
the  colleagues  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  discussion  with  the  Senator 
last  week,  said,  "We  are  going  to  put  the 
monkey  of  high  interest  rates  bang  on  the 
back  of  the  administration."  Perhaps 
if  in  1960  we  get  a  Democratic  President, 
and  on  his  back  is  laid  the  responsibility 
of  financing  the  cost  of  the  Government, 
he  may  find  that  monkey  a  burden,  and 
that  the  position  he  has  to  take,  having 
that  res[>onsibility.  is  different  from  the 
position  which  one  who  has  no  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  can  take  in  dis- 
cussing the  question. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  general  attitude  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
that  subject  is  that,  whatever  adminis- 
tration may  be  in  power,  it  should  have 
and  should  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  general  level  of  interest  rates  and  all 
results  which  flow  therefrom. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  a  simple  way 
to  do  that.  If  the  administration  wishes 
to  take  Independence  away  from  its  cen- 
tral bank  in  this  country,  as  has  been 
done  in  other  countries,  and  say  it  is 
going  to  fix  the  interest  rates  for  bonds — 
and  the  bonds  are  in  sufBcient  volume  so 
that  the  interest  rates  on  them  will  affect 
interest  rates  on  other  securities — that 
is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  attitude  of  some  per- 
sons is  that  if  credit  were  made  more 
freely  available,  a  situation  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  certainly  has  the 
power  to  bring  about,  and  if  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Board  used  Its  power  and  its 
open  market  operations  to  make  credit 
more  freely  available,  the  desired  result 
would  be  attained.  Some  persons  think 
such  action  is  undesirable.  But  the  ad- 
ministration does  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  influence,  and  is  using  it  to- 
day, at  least,  to  permit  interest  rates  to 
go  to  the  level  to  which  they  have  as- 
cended: and  the  administration  has,  and 
should  have,  the  power  to  bring  the  in- 
terest rates  lower. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  matter  of 
either  one  group  or  the  other  controlling 
Interest  rates.  Either  the  President,  or 
the  Congress,  speaking  for  the  Oovern- 
ment.  can  and  should  use  its  power  to 
hold  interest  rates  down.  They  can 
stand  aside  and  let  othcTs  do  what  they 
please.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
others,  if  left  free  to  do  it,  would  make 
mterest  rates  as  high  as  the  traffic  would 
bear.   That  is  what  they  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  suggest  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  his 
speech  he  was  not  intiTrupted,  except 
by  his  friends  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  am  trying  to  develop  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  reasonable  analysis  of  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  allow 
me  to  go  back  to  it.  There  was  much 
I  had  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  not  hear,  and  I  have  some 
other  things  to  say  that  bear  on  the 
subject  on  which  the  Senator  is  com- 
menting. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
accede  to  the  Senator's  wishes.  I  ho[>e 
I  have  not  trespassed  on  his  time  un- 
duly. I  shall  endeavor  to  read  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sp>eech  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  and  to  all  who  will  listen,  that 
my  speech  is  being  made  in  response  to 
an  invitation  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  wanted  the  subject 
opened  up  and  discussed.  I  hope  my 
reaction  to  the  sp>eech  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  cause  many  Sena- 
tors to  be  led  to  try  to  develop  their 
views  on  the  particular  questions  he 
discussed.  But  I  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  go  forward  with  my 
material. 

Mr.  President,  this  discussion  came  up 
at  approximately  the  time  I  had  com- 
pleted my  discussion  of  the  six  points 
among  the  proposed  program  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  which  have  to 
do  with  monetary  policy.  I  should  like 
to  move  on  to  proposal  No.  6,  which 
had  to  do  with  utility  type  regulation 
of  basic  metals,  iron  and  steel. 

I  shall  not  reread  the  statement  of  the 
Senator.  I  have  read  it  once.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

sixth,  the  Congress  should  promptly  con- 
sider the  application  of  utUtty  type  govern- 
mental regulation  of  the  price  of  basic  heavy 
metals.  I  refer  particularly  to  iron  and 
steel.  I  am  not  today  prepiared  to  suggest 
the  details  of  procedure  and  guidelines  of 
such  a  utility  type  regulation  of  basic  metals 


or  to  reach  a  final  conclusion  as  to  Its  ad- 
visability. Only  a  careful  committee  study 
of  such  a  legislative  undertaking  could  prop- 
erly develop  such  guidelines  and  final  con- 
clusions. I  do  suggest  that  we  have  found 
such  utility  type  regulation  of  railroads,  air- 
lines, truckllnes,  and  electricity  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  that  this  might  be  an 
effective  means  of  stopping  the  inflationary 
rise  of  administered  prices  in  the  field  of 
basic  metals. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  discussing 
two  completely  different  types  of  regu- 
lation. Utilities  producing  electricity 
are  regulated  because  they  are  monop- 
olies. Such  regulation  is  generally  han- 
dled at  the  State  level.  The  regulation 
has  some  interesting  facets.  A  utiUty  is 
a  monopoly.  As  a  part  of  the  pattern  of 
regulation.  utiUty  companies  are  per- 
mitted to  make  a  profit,  and  the  rates 
they  charge  can  be  changed  if  a  profit 
is  not  made.  That  can  be  done  in  the 
course  of  the  regulation  of  a  monopoly 
utility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rail- 
roads are  not  subject  to  that  kind  of 
regulation.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  the  years  has  built  up 
a  pattern  intended  to  regulate  rates 
which  has  helped  create  a  situation  un- 
der which  many  railroads  in  the  coim- 
try  today  are  going  broke  financially, 
because  their  competitors  have  an  op- 
PKjrtxmity  to  adjust  their  rates  competi- 
tively, whereas  such  an  opportunity  is 
not  available  to  the  railroads. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  have  time  to  study  this  proix>sal  in 
greater  detail.  He  admitted  in  his 
speech  he  had  not  examined  the  exact 
form  that  regulation  should  take.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
develop  a  form  of  Federal  regulation 
which  will  apply  to  basic  metals. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  men- 
tioned iron  and  steel.  Two  questions 
occur  to  me.  There  are  companies,  such 
as  United  States  Steel  and  Bethlehem, 
whose  chief  products  are  iron  and  steel. 
The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  could 
be  isolated  and  studied  and,  I  suppose,  a 
regulatory  program  could  be  established; 
but  there  are  some  companies  which 
make  iron  and  steel  as  a  part  of  their 
overall  production.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator regulate  such  companies,  because 
they  do  not  sell  the  iron  and  steel  they 
make;  they  sell  the  finished  product, 
which  contains  iron  or  steel?  How 
would  the  Senator  regulate  competitive 
products  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  plas- 
tics, glass,  and  aluminum?  In  other 
words,  when  the  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  starts  to  pick  out  a  particular  prod- 
uct and  says,  "This  is  basic  and  must 
be  regulated,"  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  a  product  which,  at  the  beginning, 
may  not  seem  to  compete,  but  which 
may  be  left  free  to  compete  with  regu- 
lated products? 

Where  does  one  stop?  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  quoted  Woodlief 
Thomas,  economist  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  Senator  noted  the 
problem  of  administered  prices,  which 
led  to  the  suggestion  alxjut  regulating 
prices.  I  assume  it  did,  for  at  least 
it  seemed  to  be  a  confirmation  of  if  not 
the  motivation  for  the  suggestion.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  went  all  the  way 


with  Mr.  Thomas.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  entire  quotation  the  Senator  put  into 
the  RicoRo: 

Mr.  Woodlief  Thomas,  chief  economist  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
which  was  published  on  March  12  of  this 
year,  acknowledged  that  there  were  "un- 
stabllizlng  forces  in  pricing  actions  of  th* 
private  economy— on  the  part  of  both  man- 
agement and  labor— that  cannot  be  effec- 
tively controlled  or  corrected  by  govern- 
mental actions  in  the  area  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  pro- 
posed a  program  to  regulate  and  control 
the  prices  of  products,  but  I  do  not  find 
anywhere  in  his  statement  anything  to 
do  with  the  other  half  of  the  parallel,  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  labor.  I  shall  not 
open  up  that  question  today,  but  I  sug- 
gest that,  since  the  Senator  quoted  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  program  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  the  Senator  deals  with  that 
problem. 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  this  part  of  the 
speech.  In  the  beginning  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  mentioned  three  goals: 
growth,  stability,  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  I  suggested  that  freedom,  as  a 
part  of  our  American  economic  system,  is 
to  many,  a  goal  of  equal  importance. 

To  reach  these  goals  the  Senator  sug- 
gested an  eight-part  program.  In  that 
eight-part  program  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  program  aimed  specifically 
at  growth.  To  me  this  is  a  conspicuous 
omission,  because  in  his  speech  the  Sen- 
ator not  only  listed  growth  first  but  he 
began  his  speech  with  a  reference  to  the 
Russian  threat  and  om*  need  to  maintain 
high  levels  of  growth  to  combat  it. 

There  is  only  one  proposal  affecting 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  is  the 
proposal  for  tax  revision.  The  other  pro- 
posals refer  to  stability,  and  I  have  been 
discussing  them  at  great  length. 

Frankly,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  am  delighted  that  he  made 
the  speech.  I  think  we  need  a  starting 
point  in  this  session  from  which  to  dis- 
cuss these  fundamental  problems,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  providing 
the  starting  point.  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands  that  I  am  trying  to  be  rea- 
sonably objective  in  suggesting  the 
things  which  I  think  need  amplifica- 
tion and  the  areas  which  I  think  need 
to  be  added. 

Fortunately,  all  the  problems  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested  have  been  problems  of 
all  governments  for  a  long  time.  Many 
ideas  for  solving  the  problems  have  been 
tried  in  one  form  or  another.  There- 
fore, as  the  program  is  spelled  out  ia 
greater  detail  I  think  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  examine  it  in  terms  of  expe- 
rience which  we  or  other  countries  have 
had. 

In  the  beginning  I  said  that  as  I  an- 
alyzed the  speech  there  were  two  main 
parts  and  what  I  called  a  little  partisan 
political  folklore.  In  the  best  of  humor 
now.  I  should  Uke  to  turn  to  that. 

This  is  the  plot  of  the  little  folk  story, 
as  I  read  it:  The  Eisenhower  admmis- 
tration,  the  big  bad  guy,  is  conspiring 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  now  bad 
but  capable  of  being  reformed  and  capa- 
ble of  repenting.    The  bad  guy  uses  high 
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Interest  rate  policies  to  hurt  the  little 
good  gxiys — the  fanners,  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, the  home  buyers.  State  and 
municipal  governments — all  for  the  ben- 
efit of  an  evil  accomplice  or  accomplices 
Identified  as  corporations,  banks,  finan- 
cial institutions  and  moneylenders. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  Wall  Street  did  not  get  into 
the  list.  I  hope  the  Senator  does  not 
mind  if  I  put  Wall  Street  on  the  list. 
because  traditionally  that  is  one  of  the 
characters. 

Mr.  aORE.    I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  goes  without  saying — or  at  least  it 
did  when  the  Senator  made  the  speech — 
that  only  Democrats  can  rescue  the  little 
good  guys  from  the  big  bad  Republicans. 

To  quote  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  HuMPHRiY]  accurately — I  tried  to 
quote  him  from  memory  a  little  while 


It  Is  about  time  we  put  the  monkey  of 
Inflation  smack  bang  on  the  back  of  the 
Elsenhower  Republican  administration. 

That  is  the  plot.  I  hope  Senators  can 
understand  that  to  me  this  seems  like  a 
kind  of  fairytale.  I  should  like  to  look 
into  it,  to  see  if  perhaps  it  does  not  need 
correcting. 

Let  us  consider  the  high  interest  rates. 
Are  interest  rates  really  high?  What 
Is  high  and  what  Is  low  with  respect  to 
Interest? 

There  are  two  ways  to  consider  inter- 
est. I  think.  One  way  is  to  go  back  over 
the  history  of  our  own  country  to  observe 
how  the  present  interest  rates  compare 
with  rates  at  other  periods  in  our  history 
when  we  were  not  at  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  m  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  tables.  One  shows  the  trend  of  dis- 
coimt  rates  at  the  New  York  Reserve 
Bank  1914-58.  The  other  shows  yields 
on  long-term  U.S.  Government  bonds, 
by  months.  1919-58. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Tablx  1. — New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
discount  rates  on  eligible  paper,  as  of 
December.  1914-58 


(Percent  per  annum) 


1914.. 
1915-. 

i»ie.. 

1B17.. 
1918-. 
1919.. 
1930.. 
1931.. 
1933.. 
1933.. 
1934.. 
193A.. 
1938.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1930.. 
1««1.. 
1933.. 
1933— 
1984.. 
1935.. 
1938.. 
1937-. 
1938.. 
1939.. 


6Vi 
4 
3 
3>^ 

4 

4% 

7 

4«/a 

4 

4^4 

8 

8^ 

4 

34 

B 

4li 

3 

84 

34 

3 

14 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4 


Table  1. — New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  dis- 
count rates  on  eligible  paper,  ms  of  Decent' 
ber.  1914-59 — Continued 

(Percent  per  anniim) 

940 1 

1 


941. 
842. 
943. 
944. 


945 

946 .- 

947 

948 

949 

950 -.- 

951 

953 

953 

954 

956 


1 

-  1 

1 

1 

L1IIIIIIIIII"      1 

14 

14 

1% 

1% 

- 1% 

3 

14 

3'^ 

956 - -  3 

957 3 

_958 - *4 

Mar.  33.  1959. ^ 

Source:   Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Table  2— Yields  on  long-term  U.S.  Got 
ment  bonds— monthly— 1919-58 

1919: 

January 

February 

March 

AprU- - 

May 

June - — — 

August 

September — _..— — 

October 

November 

December... 

1920: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - . — - — — .. 

October 

November 

December 

1921: 

January — 

February 

March . ..... 

April 

May 

J\ine . 

July 

August ... . 

September 

October .. ... — - 

November 

December 

1922: 

January . 

February . 

March . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . — ..... . 

October 

November 

December 

1933: 

January . . ... 

Febniary . 

:iarch.._._._ - 

AprU 

May 

Jtine ...... . . ......... 

July 

August ..... . 

September . ...... 


em- 


4.63 
4.70 
4.73 
4.73 
4.67 
4.89 
4. 73 
4.78 
4.78 
4.71 
4.81 
4.90 

4.93 
6.  OS 
8.00 
5.38 
5.38 
5.64 
6.67 
5.67 
6.43 
5.08 
5.31 
5.40 

6.33 
6.28 
6.37 
6.34 
6.35 
6.37 
5.38 
6.33 
6.13 
4.83 
4.04 
4.47 


45 
60 
41 
38 
36 
34 
14 
13 
19 
80 
88 
83 


4.83 
4.  88 
4.38 
4.39 
4.37 
4.84 
4.84 
4.85 
4.36 


Tabli  3. — Yields  on  long-term  V£.  Oot>en»- 
ment  bonds— montMjt— 1919-68 — Con. 

1933: 

October — -^- -~-  4.40 

November — 4. 87 

December 4. 36 

1934: 

January 

February .- 

March . 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

A\igust .. 

September ... 

October 

November 

December 

1925: 

January '■  •• 

February 3.  95 

March 3  »« 

April 3-  W 

May 3-  ^^ 

June 3. 79 

July 3.  79 

August - —  3-  8* 

September 3.  85 

October 3.  83 

November . .- — - — - — .......  8.  79 

December 3-  *0 

1926: 


4.80 

4.38 

4.38 

4.33 

4. 16 

3.90 

3.94 

3.91 

3.93 

3.87 

3.90 

3  98 


3.77 
3.71 
3.71 
3.70 
3  67 
3.67 
3.68 


January 

February .— — - 

March ; 

April 

I^f^y ........ 

July-V-'-".'.".'..'. 

August 3  TO 

September . — 3.  70 

October 3.  68 

November 3.  63 

December ... . — ... —  3.  56 

1937: 

January ... -. 8.  51 

February 8.  48 

lAarch . S.  87 

April - 3.  88 

May 3. 31 

June 3-  34 

July.- 3.  36 

August . ....... . —...-.  3.  33 

September 3  30 

October 3  39 

November 3.  23 

December . —  3.  17 

1938: 

January .». .... — ^.... 8  18 

February 3.  19 

March 3. 17 

April 3. 30 

May 3.  34 

June 3.  30 

July 3. 43 

Augiut « 8. 48 

September 8.  48 

October 8.47 

November ... .......... 8. 88 

December 3. 96 

1939: 

January . . 8. 6fl 

February 8. 63 

March 8. 74 

April 8. 64 

May 8. 84 

June 8. 89 

July 8. 64 

August 8.  71 

September . . . 8.  TO 

October 8. 81 

November 8.85 

December ... . .....  8. 88 

1980: 

January... ......_._ ._....._....  8.48 

February ..^.. . ......  8. 41 

March 8. 30 

AprU 3. 37 


1959 
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Table  3. — Yields  on  long-term  V.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds — monthly — 1919-i8 — Con. 

1930: 

May 8.  31 

June .. 3.  25 

July 3.  35 

August . . 3.  26 

September 3  24 

October . 3.  31 

November 3.  ig 

December 3.  22 

1931: 

January . ... 3.  20 

February . 3. 30 

March 8. 37 

April 8. 36 

May 3. 16 

June 3. 13 

July 3. 15 

August . 3.  18 

September . 3.  25 

October 3.  63 

November . 3.  63 

December 3. 93 

1932: 

January 4. 26 

February 4. 11 

March . . 3.  92 

April . 3.  68 

May 3.  76 

June 3.  76 

July 3.  58 

August 3.  45 

September 3.  42 

October 3.  43 

November s,  45 

December.. .... . .. .  3.  35 

1933: 

January 3.  23 

February . . 3.  31 

March 8  42 

April 3. 43 

May 3. 20 

June 3.  21 

July- 3  20 

August 3.  21 

September . 3. 19 

October . 3.  22 

November . . 3.  48 

December . . 3.  53 

1934: 

January 3  50 

February 3.  32 

March 3.  20 

April 3. 11 

May 3  02 

June ...._ 3.  98 

July 3.  93 

August 3.  03 

September . ... . 3.  20 

October . 3.  10 

November 3. 07 

December .......... 3. 01 

1936: 

January .. . 2. 88 

February. .J 2.  79 

March .. 2.  77 

April '__'.     3.  74 

May a.  73 

June . ._ . . 2.  72 

July - 2!  69 

August 2.  76 

September 2.  85 

October 2.  85 

November . 3.  83 

December 3. 84 

1936: 

January 3. 81 

February 3.  78 

March 3.  73 

April . 3.  70 

May _ . 2.  68 

June 2. 69 

July 2. 68 

Augxist 2.  64 

September 3. 66 

October 3. 68 

November . 3. 60 

December ..     3.60 
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Table  2.— Yields  on  long-term  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds — monthly — 1919-58 — Con. 
1937: 

''an"*«T 2.  56 

February __       j  54 

March _ 2. 66 

April 2.  83 

May 2.  80 

June _ 2. 81 

July 2.  78 

August-- _ _ 2.  78 

September 2.  82 

October ~     2  82 

November . '     2.  78 

December "~     2!  73 

1938: 

January 2.  69 

February ~    2!  68 

March 2. 67 

April 2.  66 

May ___     2.  56 

June 2.  58 

July-- 2.68 

August 2. 57 

September 2.  63 

October ___     2.55 

No\-ember 2. 56 

December- 2.  56 

1939: 

January 

February 

March 

Aorll 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Ssptember 

October 2 

November 2 

Dicember.... _. 2 

1940: 

January j 

February . 2 

March : . 2 

AprU 2 

May . 2 

June 2.  40 

July 2. 30 

AuB:u£t . ;__  2.  31 

September 2.  25 

October 2.  21 

November 2.  09 

December 2. 01 

1941: 

January 2. 12 

Fibruary , 2.  22 

March 2. 12 

April 2.  07 

May 2.  04 

June 2. 01 

July 1. 98 

Augiist 2. 01 

September 2.  02 

October . . 1. 98 

November l.  95 

December 2.  06 

1943: 

January 2.  10 

February 2. 17 

Ziarch . 2. 10 

April 2.  44 

May 2.  45 

June 2.  43 

July _ 2.  46 

August 3.  47 

September 3. 46 

October . 3. 45 

November 3. 47 

December 3. 49 

1943: 

January . 2.  46 

February 2. 46 

March _ _ 2. 48 

AprU 2. 48 

May 2. 46 

June 3.  45 

July 3. 45 

August 2.  46 


2.54 
2.51 
2.43 
2.33 
2.27 
2.22 
2.23 
2.27 
2.67 

.60 
46 

.35 

.30 
.32 
.26 
.26 
39 


Table  2.— Yields  on  long-term  U.S.  Govern^ 
ment  bonds — monthly — 1919-58 — Con. 

1943: 

September 2. 48 

October ""  2.  48 

November 2. 48 

December . 2  49 

1944: 

January 2. 49 


2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.48 
2.47 


February 

March 

AprU 

May ::: 

June 

July "I 

August 

September 

October 2. 48 

November 2. 48 

December "  2  48 

1945: 

January 2. 44 

February "  2!  38 

March 2.  40 

April 2. 39 

May 2.  39 

June 2. 35 

July 2. 34 

Avgust 2.  36 

September . 2.  37 

October 2. 35 

November 2.  33 

December 2  33 

1048: 

January 2. 21 

February 2. 12 

March 2. 09 

AprU 2. 08 

Miy 2. 19 

June 2. 16 

July 2. 18 

August 2.  23 

September 2.28 

October 2.26 

November 2.25 

December _    2.24 

1947: 

January . 2. 11 

February 2. 11 

March 2.  19 

April 2.  19 

May 2. 19 

June 2.22 

July- _ 2.  25 

AugUEt 2.  24 

September 2.  24 

Octo'.er 2,  27 

No%-ember 2.  36 

December 2. 39 

1948: 

January 2.  45 

February 2. 45 

March 2. 44 

Aorll 2. 44 

May 2. 42 

June 2. 42 

July- 2.41 

August 2. 45 

September . 2. 45 

October 2. 45 

November .__.—.  2.  44 

December 2.  44 

1949: 

January 3. 43 

February 2. 89 

March 3.  38 

Aorll 3.  38 

May _.  3.  38 

June 3.  38 

July 8. 17 

August 3.  24 

September 2.  22 

October 2.  22 

November 2.  20 

December . . 2. 19 

1950: 

January ..._ 2.  20 

February . . . . 2. 24 

March 2.  27 

AorU 2. 30 

May 2.  31 
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Tabls  a.— Yields  on  long-term  V.S.  Ctovern- 
ment  Jxtndi— monthly— 19  l^-i8— Con. 

1960: 

June a  33 

July 2.  34 

August 2.  33 

September 2. 36 

October - 2.  38 

November 3.  38 

December 2.  39 

1951: 

January ....... — .. ... —  2. 39 

February 2. 40 

Marcb 2.  47 

AprU 2.  56 

May 2.  63 

June 2. 66 

July 2.  63 

August 2.  67 

September 2.  66 

October 2. 61 

November 2.  66 

December . 2.  70 

1962: 

January 2.  74 

February 2.  71 

March 2.  70 

AprU 2.  64 

May 2.  67 

June 2.  61 

July 2.  61 

August 2. 70 

SeptemtJer 2.  71 

October 2.  74 

November 2.  71 

December 2. 75 

1953: 

January , 2.  60 

February 2.  83 

March 2.  89 

AprU 2.  97 

May 3. 12 

June 3. 13 

July 3. 14 

Augvist 3.  06 

September 3.  00 

October 2.  87 

November . 2.  66 

December _ 2. 79 

1964: 

January 2.  69 

February. 2.  62 

March 2.  63 

AprU 2.  48 

May 2.  64 

June 2.  66 

July 2.  47 

August 2.  48 

September 2.  52 

October 2.  54 

November 2.  67 

December 2.  59 

1955: 

January 2.  68 

February 2.  77 

March 2.  78 

AprU 2.  82 

May 2.  81 

June . 2. 82 

July a.  91 

August 2.  98 

September.... . 2.  92 

Ootober 2. 87 

November............ .  S.  89 

December...........................  9. 91 

2986: 

WwAVHH~^a«ie»«aaB«i  ••«•••••■•••  «•••••■•  <■•  00 

^^D^lAr^wasvaasasva*** •••■«•••*••■•  ••  00 

VOArOlla«««««««a«w««a«aa«««a««««««Ha«  It  00 

ApFU«««B««a«aa«««aB««««as««aa«««BaB  Ot  UT 

•^^'■■•••■■■■■••■■•■■■a ■■•■«•■«■■■■■  Ot  OT 

wUnOa— ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■»■■  Oi  00 

•  •■■'•■•■••■■•■■■■■■■■■•■■■■«i«a««BB«  Ot  UV 

A\lO«aOv«a«aa««««a«a«att«««B«B«a««a«v«  Oi  IT 

^*P*OBiP00a««««aa  «■<■■■■  «««•••■•■■■■■  Oi  11 

wOvODOraa ■■■«■■•• ■■■■■■■■■«« ■■•«■■■  Oi  OO 

riOVOflHB0Oa««a«BBa«aaaB«««aB«  ■■■■«■■  Vi  OO 

DO0OwnD0rBaa«aaaaaaaaaa»aaBai«a«s«aa  Oi  Ov 
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Tablb  2. — YielAt  on  long-term  U.S.  Gkn>em- 
mtnt  l)ond9—monthly-^1919-S$—Ooin. 

1967: 

April . . ~.  8.  82 

May 8. 40 

June ._..._.-._.-......-.......--  3.  68 

July 8. 60 

August 8.  63 

September 3.  66 

October 3.  73 

November 8. 67 

December _ 8. 30 

1958: 

January 3.  24 

February 3.  26 

March 3. 25 

AprU 3. 12 

May 3. 14 

June 3. 19 

July 3.  38 

AugUBt 3.  60 

September 3.  75 

October 3.  76 

November 3.  70 

December 3. 80 

1959: 

January 8. 90 

February 8. 92 

Source:  Federal  Reeerve  Board. 

Long-term  series  consist  of  average  of 
yields  on  all  outstanding  partially  tax- 
exempt  Oovemment  bonds  due  or  callable 
after  8  years,  from  1919  to  1926;  after  12 
years,  from  1926  to  1934;  after  15  years.  Jan- 
uary 1935  to  March  1942;  16  years  and  over 
fully  taxable  bonds,  April  1942  to  March 
1952;  after  12  years,  April  1952-March  1953; 
and  In  10  years  or  more  beginning  AprU  1963. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  interest  rates 
are  high  or  low  in  comparison,  and  it 
is  not  accurate  to  say  that  4  percent  or 
2  percent  or  6  percent  is  the  dividing 
line  and  that  any  higher  or  lower  rate 
is  high  or  low.  The  above  tables  show 
that  we  are  still  well  below  some  earlier 
rates,  and  if  longer  comparisons  were 
available  the  picture  would  be  even  more 
clear  that  current  rates  are  not  out  of 
Une. 

There  is  another  basis  of  comparison. 
Are  American  interest  rates  higher  or 
lower  than  the  interest  rates  being  paid 
today  in  other  countries,  under  today's 
circumstances? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  table  from  which  I  am 
about  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

International  intereat  rate  eompariaon* 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  table  with  three  columns.  The  first 
column  refers  to  the  central  bank  redis- 
count rates.  I  list  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  largest  of  the  countries  outaide  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

In  that  list  there  are  three  countries 
whose  rediscount  rates  are  lower  than 
ours.  There  are  10  other  coimtries,  3 
of  which  have  a  lower  rediscount  rate, 
and  7  of  which  have  a  higher  rediscount 
rate. 

As  of  the  23d  of  March,  our  rediscount 
rate  was  3  percent.  The  lower  ones  are : 
Germany,  2.75;  the  Netherlands.  2.75; 
and  Switzerland,  2.  The  highest  rate 
is  for  Japan,  6.94.  Canada's  rate  is  4.47, 
and  the  United  Kingdom's  rate  is  4. 

The  next  column  is  the  rate  being  paid 
for  Treasury  bills  in  January  1959.  In 
that  list,  three  countries  are  shown  to 
have  lower  rates  than  the  United  States. 
They  are  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and — we  can  guess  the  third — Switzer- 
land. Our  rate  was  2.82.  Germany's 
rate  was  2.25.  The  Netherlands'  rate 
was  2.04.  The  Switzerland  rate  was  2.5. 
not  much  below  ours. 

The  third  list  is  a  list  of  long-term 
bond  rates  as  of  December  1958.  In  this 
list  there  was  only  one  country  with  a 
rate  lower  than  ours,  namely,  Switzer- 
land. Our  rate  was  3.8.  The  highest 
rate  was  4.89,  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
So  I  think  It  would  be  well,  before  we 
get  lost  in  the  discussions  about  high 
interest  rates  or  lower  interest  rates,  to 
satisfy  ourselves  on  these  two  points: 
First,  are  they  higher  or  lower  in  rela- 
tion to  our  historical  pattern?  Second, 
are  they  higher  or  lower  in  relation  to 
present  rates  abroad? 

Is  the  Eisenhower  administration  really 
the  high  interest  rate  bad  guy?  Or  if 
all  those  who  pay  high  interest  rates  are 
good  guys  is  not  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration a  big  good  guy? 

In  the  Senator's  speech  he  made  the 
statement  which  is  repeated  very  fre- 
quently among  some  other  members  of 
his  party,  to  the  effect  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  responsible  for  the  present  high 
interest  rate  program,  and  that  what  is 
done  is  done  as  a  deliberate  matter  of 
policy. 

For  may  weeks  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  question  was  pursued  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  cannot  find  any  point  in  those  hearings 
at  which  those  responsible  members  of 
the  administration  made  the  statement 
that  they  were  embarked  on  a  deliberate 
poUoy  of  high  InterMt  ratei. 

If  there  is  a  villain,  it  seems  to  me  It 
must   be  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Which  ii  doing  lU  duty  to  muUtg  thi 
■upply  of  money.  Z  MUevt  thftt  Miy 
ehangei  In  intereet,  up  or  down,  tre  re- 
sult!, and  not  eauHi.  They  are  tht 
•fftct  of  policy,  and  not  the  policy  itMlf . 
Wt  hftvc  already  gone  at  great  length 
into  tht  qutatlon  of  the  relatlonihlp  of 
the  Pederal  Reeerve  Board  to  intertil 
ratN.  X  should  like  to  quote  ttry  briefly 
from  the  statement  of  Ralph  Young,  of 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Board  staff,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee.   This  is  what  he  said : 

U  monetary  policy  should  undertake  to 
finance  whatever  demanda  for  credit  are 
made  upon  the  banking  system,  or  permit 
Itself  to  be  used  to  Juetlfy  all  decisions  made 
by  producers,  whether  correct  or  faulty.  It 
would  become  an  engine  of  Inflation,  not 
a  force  for  stability  and  svutainable  growth. 

Monetary  policy  must  be  concerned  with 
the  Interests  of  all  the  people,  consumers  aa 
well  aa  pHwducers.  not  with  particular  In- 
terests or  Industries. 

Obviously,  monetary  and  credit  policy  can- 
not do  everything  needed  to  attain  stable 
growth;  It  must  be  supported  by  appropriate 
fiscal  and  other  public  policies,  aa  well  as 
by  prudent  private  policies.  During  periods 
of  expanding  demands,  accompanied  by 
speculative  psychology  and  expecUtions  of 
creeping  Inflation,  monetary  policy  has  no 
option  but  to  aasume  a  restrictive  posture. 
If  it  did  not  assume  such  a  posture,  wide- 
spread expectations  that  prices  and  costs 
would  be  steadily  ralaed  might  indeed  lead 
to  further  spiraling  of  costs  and  prices.  In- 
dividual or  group  efforts  then  to  hedge 
against  or  by  escalation  to  protect  against 
inflation  would  tend  to  aggravate  inflation- 
ary forces  rather  than  to  bring  them  into 
balance. 

I  am  quoting  Mr.  Young  because  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
referred  to  him,  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Youngs  responsibility,  both  as 
an  economist  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Pederal  Reserve  Board  staff. 

The  other  Federal  Reserve  Board 
economist  quoted  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  Mr.  Woodlief  Thomas. 
He  had  this  to  say  in  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
March  12  of  this  year.  This  is  the  last 
paragraph  in  Mr.  Thomas'  letter: 

In  conclusion,  the  objection  to  admin- 
istered prices  and  wages  la  not  so  much  that 
they  create  Inflation,  but  that  they  tend  to 
retard  growth  and  to  Increase  unemploy- 
ment. Inflation  might  be  created  if  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  attempt  to  validate 
such  prices,  but  eventually  these  attempts 
will  only  make  the  inevitable  collapse  more 
disastrous. 

Interest  is  a  two-way  deal.  Interest 
is  one  man's  cost  and  another's  income. 
Are  banks,  corporations,  and  financial 
institutions  the  real  and  only  money 
lenders?  I  was  interested  to  see  coi-po- 
rations  in  the  list,  because  my  experience 
is  that  most  corporations  are  money 
borrowers.  Corporations  which  lend 
money  are  banks,  insurance  companies, 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  other 
similar  financial  organizations;  but  most 
corporations  organized  for  production 
and  distribution  are  borrowers.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  batxkers  and 
building  and  loan  associations  mostly 
loan  their  depositors'  money,  not  their 
own.  They,  as  brokers,  may  benefit 
temporarily  from  changes  in  Interest 
rates,  but  what  about  the  lltUo  fellows 
who  buy  life  Insurance,  or  who  put 
money  In  savings  and  loan  associations 
which  the  home  buyer  borrows?  What 
about  those  who  live  on  pension  funds? 
They  benefit  when  Interest  rates  rise, 
Are  they  bad  guyi?  Z  do  not  think 
they  ara— certainly  not  to  us  Republi- 
cans, and  X  do  not  think  they  are  to 
Democrata. 
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So  I  think  this  little  folk  tale  needs 
some  correction;  and  I  believe  that  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  session  we  can 
have  a  continuing  "story  conference  "  so 
to  speak,  in  an  effort  to  hammer  out  a 
new  plot.  There  is  a  real  need  for  ob- 
jective discussion  on  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic principle. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  contribution,  and  have 
charity  in  my  heart  for  his  descent  to 
the  political  fleshpots.  I  thank  him  for 
the  basic  outline  of  his  speech.  It  sug- 
gests a  number  of  important  economic 
areas  which  all  of  us  can  and  should  ex- 
plore. I  thank  him  for  it,  and  eagerly 
await  his  future,  more  definite  state- 
ments. I  assure  him  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention, as  opportunities  develop,  to 
make  some  further  detailed  and  ampli- 
fied statements  of  my  own.  I  expect  to 
adopt  for  myself  the  suggestion  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  to  my  friend, 
namely,  further  work. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  extremely  gratifying 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tetmessee  have  provoked  this 
scholarly  analysis  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah.  It  is  the  kind  of  discussion 
which  I  had  hoped  might  ensue  from  the 
initiation  of  this  debate. 

It  Is  further  gratifying  that  the  able 
Senator  finds  himself  in  agreement  with 
the  three  goals  which  I  fixed  as  my  per- 
sonal goals  In  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram for  economic  governmental  pobcy. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  very 
heart  of  the  policies  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  advocate  Is  the  achievement  of 
an  equitable,  fniltful,  dynamic  opera- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  economy,  the 
preservation  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  lists  as  a  fourth  goal. 

The  able  Senator  has  raised  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Important  questions, 
some  of  which  are  not  within  my  power 
to  answer  at  the  moment,  some  of  which 
may  always  escape  my  limited  grasp  of 
this  great  and  important  field,  and  some 
of  which  perhaps  can  be  developed  only 
by  careful  committee  study  and  inquiry. 
However,  the  fact  that  he  has  engaged 
In  a  scholarly  discussion,  backed  by  eru- 
dition which  springs  from  his  experience 
and  his  training  and  ability.  Is  a  source 
of  gratification.  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
accepted  my  Invitation  to  debate  the 
question.  In  turn,  I  shall  accept  his  In- 
vitation In  due  course  to  give  fxu-ther 
amplification  to  my  views  In  this  field 
which,  I  take  It,  he  and  I  agree  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
these  few  words,  The  Senator  asked 
what  In  my  opinion  would  be  a  desirable 
rate  of  national  growth.  I  say  to  him  in 
all  candor  that  I  do  not  know,   However. 

X  am  dliturbtd,  and  oonvlnoid  that  tht 
rate  of  growth  we  have  experienced  since 
the  period  of  tlie  Korean  war  has  been 
wholly  inadequate  for  our  national  se- 
curity and  for  the  promotion  of  a  full 
employment  Monomy. 

Again  Z  thank  tht  able  ttnator  for  his 
very  generous  remarks  and  for  the  provo- 
cation which  his  analysis  of  my  own 
humble  efforts  hu  occasioned. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's response.  I  assured  him  before  I 
began  my  discussion  that  it  was  going  to 
be  carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
plete friendliness,  and,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible in  this  kind  of  fonun,  objectively. 

I  repeat  that  the  Senator's  speech  has 
started  me  to  thinking  in  many  direc- 
tions. But  I  shall  try  to  follow  up  the 
ideas  his  speech  suggests,  as  well  as  those 
which  I  have  suggested  in  responding.  I 
hope  that  In  the  months  ahead  we  can 
have  many  more  repetitions  of  this  kind 
of  objective  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  my  re- 
maiiEs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  for  Uie  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  first  half  of  the 
Whaley-Eaton  Service's  American  Let- 
ter of  March  21,  1959,  on  problems  facing 
the  American  economic  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Deak  Sir:  The  American  economic  system 
Is  being  attacked  with  growing  violence  by 
leftwlng  economists,  pseudo-economists  and 
other  liberals.  The  same  faces  reappear  con- 
stantly on  the  Washington  scene.  The  group 
Includes  convincing  speakers  and  forceful 
writers.  Their  preachments  In  favor  of  the 
developing  system  of  state-welfarism  are  no 
longer  even  thinly  veiled. 

Washington  is  the  forum  from  which  these 
messiahs  can  speak  to  the  widest  possible 
audience.  Congress,  press,  and  the  airwaves 
are  being  bombarded  with  tirades  against  ne- 
glect of  the  Jobless,  inadequate  defenses, 
overemphasis  on  budget  balance,  ruthless 
credit  policies,  favoritism  to  big  business, 
and  retarded  economic  expansion. 

Particular  targets  vary  from  day  to  day  as 
these  opportunists  see  new  weaknesses  to 
probe.  No  longer  Is  this  now  merely  the 
gabble  of  the  do-gooders.  It  has  become  an 
aU-out  attack  on  the  free-enterprise  system, 
and  the  attackers  are  using  every  weapon  at 
their  comnMind. 

The  new  offensive  against  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  symptomatic  of  their  tactics.  The 
U.S.  credit-control  mechanism  Is  one  of  the 
last  remaining  obstacles  to  the  new  eco- 
nomics. The  administration  of  monetary 
policy  is  a  complex  art.  Opportunities  for 
error  are  infinite.  Federal  Reserve  action 
when  taken  is  Invariably  subject  to  criticism 
as  too  early  or  too  late,  as  excessive  or  aa 
inadequate.  Consequently,  the  Board's  in- 
dei>endence  is  equated  with  caUous  disregard 
for  the  public  welfare. 

The  American  Inflation  problem  Is  an  Im- 
mediate and  urgent  one,  though  liberals 
make  it  appear  as  only  a  worry  for  the  indefi- 
nite future.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
argument  Eisenhower  seeks  to  get  across  to 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  it  is  the  essence 
of  monetary  policy.  Three  eoonomlc-polltl- 
cal  forces  are  at  work  to  keep  the  budget 
permanently  unbalanced: 

1 .  Welfarism ;  Congress  appears  both  ready 
and  anxious  to  awallow  the  spend-for^ex- 
panalon  ftigument  at  faee  value.  A  constant 
rlM  In  welfKre  ooita  la  thereby  RMured,  with 
rMUltlni  dlitreiArd  for  nsoki  integrity 

8,  Defense;  Costs — now  at  MO  bUlion— 
Art  only  beftnntuf  to  reflect  aeeurnteiy  the 
riling  0urv»  of  eutlMya  ichsdulMi  for  mnity 
yeniNi  nhend.  iKpendlturM  for  mlMll»i  Rlone 
itrt  Mt  (0  rwoh  fftniMtio  smounu. 

I.  Taxation!  OongreM  U  eomplttely  un* 
wltitni  to  fMS  up  to  ths  need  for  hl|htr  rtv*- 
nuH  to  kNp  pso*  with  rutng  outlsyi.  The 
old  rRtlohKU  WM  thai  dtAells  ineurrtd  In  the 
reoeMlona  would  be  wiped  oul  in  food  tlmta. 
With  uxfi  already  too  high,  Oongrtea  baeka 
away  from  thia. 
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llMnhowar  fall*  to  make  hMdway  mMUng 
the  llbwftl  oballcnf 0  lMc«u««  th«  1mu«  U  dlf- 
oult  to  txplaia.  Utopian  promliM  art  mor* 
glanoroiui. 

Th«  —Mj  way  out  of  Inflation  U  to  flva  th« 
Oovtrnmtnt  (tlr«et  authority  to  control  It, 
Ubtrali  *x*  dtolarlnf.  lUthtr  than  ImpoM 
rMtralnt  on  Fadaral  ipMndlng  or  ortdlt  ex- 
panalon,  they  argue,  Waahlngton  ahould  be 
prepared  to  elamp  on  wage-prlce*rent  oon- 
troU  whentvar  thlnfi  SMm  to  be  getting  out 
of  hand.  Senaton  Oom,  Damoorat  of  Ttn- 
neateo.  and  NitTaaieia.  Democrat  of  Ort|on, 
have  made  theat  propoaali  la  varloui  waya. 
and  eo  have  liberal  eoonomlitt. 

Mow  ■erloualy  any  of  thaaa  apokeaman 
Uka  thtlr  own  proolamatloni  la  »n  opan 
queetlon.  There  la  little  doubt  that  Oon- 
greM  aa  a  whole  la  moat  unlikely  to  make  any 
auoh  movea.  Yet  thla  U  no  ground  for  Ignor- 
ini  the  Implloatlona  of  the  leftwlng  aaaault 
ea  aoonomlo  orthodoxy. 

The  freedom  of  the  marketplaoe  la  a  myth, 
thaee  thlnkera  argue,  and  the  Oovernmtnt 
ought  to  itop  pretending  otherwlte.  Supply 
and  demand  no  longer  eatabllah  prloe  In 
major  InduatrlNi  prleea  are  admlnlatered,  A 
greater  and  greater  ahare  of  the  eoonomy  la 
under  Oovernment  domination.  Farm  prloea, 
for  example,  are  determined  largely  by  Waah- 
lngton. Subaldlea,  open  and  oonoealed,  have 
become  an  InUfral  factor  (or  moat  of  In- 
duauy. 

Kven  the  Federal  Reaerve  accepU  a  limited 
vertlon  of  the  admlnletered  price  theali  to 
help  explain  the  fact  that  prioee  In  aUel  and 
autoa  either  roae  or  ut  leaat  held  ateady  in 
the  (ace  o(  the  rceiaalon.  It  alio  la  Uylng  to 
ahow  why  lu  own  movea  have  leaa  than 
blanket  etteet. 

The  overall  Impact  of  thla  theorising  la 
two(old:  It  dlveru  attention  (rom  the 
central  problem  o(  Federal  flacal  aanlty  to- 
ward makeahKt  aolutlona.  It  alao  helpa  load 
the  onus  of  Inflation  onto  management  and 
away  from  labor.  And  that  aets  the  stage  for 
thla  year'a  round  o(  wage  demands  (a«  In 
ateel).  Unions  will  Inalat  company  earn- 
ings provide  for  liberal  boosts  without  price 
increases.  Proving  otherwise  will  not  be  easy. 
The  longterm  effect  Is  to  weaken  support 
for  free-enterprise  capitalism  and  to  enlist 
backing  for  socialistic  theories.  Thus,  Oov- 
ernment deficits  would  be  covered  by  ex- 
panding the  money  supply  (the  Federal  Re- 
serve becoming  an  Inatrument  of  Inflation 
Instead  of  regulator).  Political  economists 
In  Waahlngton  would  dictate  wage-price 
levels. 

Termites  in  the  woodwork  of  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic system  nibble  at  other  sectors.  Ex- 
amples are  the  current  effort  to  push  through 
a  national  fair  trade  bill  and  the  half- 
hearted revival  of  good-faith  price  discrim- 
ination legislation.  The  former  is  justified 
aa  a  means  of  protecting  small  retailers  from 
cut-throat  price  competition.  Its  effect  is  to 
put  Oovernment  into  a  producer-marketer- 
retailer  conspiracy  to  stifie  discounting. 

The  antidiscrimination  bill,  a  perennial 
favorite  of  Senator  KErAXTvza.  Democrat  of 
Tennessee,  would  virtually  ban  spot  price- 
cutting  as  a  means  of  meeting  competition. 
Neither  measure  la  given  much  chance  of 
passage. 

Meanwhile,  New  England  Congressmen  are 
voicing  their  genuine  fears  of  oil  price  In- 
creases aa  a  result  of  Elsenhower's  Import- 
quota  system. 

Business  as  a  whoie  weakens  Itself  against 
the  onslaughts  of  leftwlng  thinking  wtien  it 
plumps  for  fractional  self-interest  protec- 
tions of  this  kind.  To  sum  up  the  theme  of 
thla  dlacusalon,  Washington  la  juat  as  con- 
fused aa  the  country  over  how  to  fight  Infia- 
tlon.  But  leftwlngers  have  a  clear-cut  goal: 
Substitute  Oovernment  control  (or  the  mar- 
ket economy. 

The  planners  and  apendera  will  continue 
to  dominate  the  headlines  in  forthcoming 
Washington  studies.  Administered  prices 
Of    the    steel    and    auto    Industries,    as    we 


point  out  on  the  previous  page,  already 
have  been  singled  out  as  a  principal  villain 
in  the  battle  against  inflation.  Oare(uUy 
ohoeen  wltneeaee  can  always  alant  the  tone 
of  any  axirvey.  Admlnlatratlon  efforta  to 
emphaalM  oonaervatlve  views  may  be  enowed 
under. 

The  Joint  Boonomlo  Oommlttee  la  virtually 
committed  by  its  chairman.  Senator  Dottq- 
LAa,  Democrat.  Illinois,  to  espousing  the  lib- 
eral argument.  Frellmlnary  hearlnga  aa- 
■l|n  the  lead-off  poaltioni  to  auoh  advooatea 
as  Harvard  loonomUt  Bllohtar  and  formar 
Waahlngton  OIBclal  Keyaerllng. 

The  oonaervatlve  viewpoint  will  be  re- 
flected when  Vice  Frealdent  NnoM  gets  hU 
■peolal  Cabinet  Oommlttaa  on  Prloa  lUblllty 
for  Iconomlo  Growth  In  operation.  The 
committee  will  (1)  look  into  U.S.  prleea  la 
relatloa  to  world  markeU.  (8)  make  produc- 
tivity etudlea  of  ipeclflo  Induatrlee,  and  (S) 
go  Into  both  wagf  policial  of  labor  and  prio- 
Ini  polldea  of  management. 

NxxoM'B  group  win  have  a  political-eco- 
nomic ax  of  lu  own  to  grind,  but  he  will 
not  have  the  eame  aort  of  roatrum  oongree- 
■lonal  llberali  have.  HU  operation  will  be 
largely  White  House  staffed  and  dominated. 


THE   GARNISHMENT  LAW   OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  Prmldent,  X  sm 
on  the  noor  my  dlitinsulahed  oollesgue 
fi-om  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  1. 
I  understand  that  he  will  today  Intro- 
duce a  bin  to  abolish  the  gamlahment 
law  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  know 
of  no  Senator  who  Is  better  fltted  by 
experience  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  deal  with  this  impor- 
tant subject.  I  hope  he  will  get  many  co- 
sponsors  on  his  bill.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  one  of  them,  and  I  have  assured  him 
I  would  be  one  of  them.  I  hope  his  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  so  that  a  great  many 
other  Senators  may  also  Join  in  cospon- 
soring  the  bill  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  antiquated  and  un- 
workable garnishment  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  be  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  as  acting  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  I  con- 
ducted investigations  into  the  rackets 
conducted  by  the  small  loan  sharks  who 
charged  outlandishly  usurious  interest 
rates  and  forced  the  borrowers  to  buy 
credit  life  and  credit  health  and  accident 
policies  at  exorbitant  rates  in  order  to 
get  the  small  loans. 

On  March  5,  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  pointing  out  the  tremendous 
profits  that  some  of  these  credit  life  and 
credit  health  and  accident  insurance 
companies  earned,  which  insurance  com- 
panies are  subsidies  of  the  finance  com- 
panies. 

Two  years  ago  when  we  were  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  holding  hearings  on  the 
small  loan  sharks,  the  U.S.  Attorney 
Hartwell  Davis  was  telling  me,  what  was 
worse  than  the  small  loan  rackets  in  his 
area,  was  the  practice  of  these  easy  credit 
clothing  stores  in  Montgomery.  Ala., 
Which  charged  the  poor  and  unsuspecting 
public — mostly  poor  and  illiterate  ne- 
groes— exceeding  high  prices  for  the 
products  that  they  purchased  and  on 
top  of  that  charged  them  usurious  rates 
forcing  the  debtor  to  be  constantly  in- 
debted to  these  easy  credit  concerns. 

Recently  I  have  been  noting  the  hear- 
ings that  have  been  conducted  by  the 


House  District  Committee  on  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  garnishment 
law  of  the  DiBtrlot  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  Mr.  Morton 
Mlnti,  a  staff  reporter  of  the  Waahlnt- 
ton  Post,  ran  a  series  of  articles  on  ea«y 
credit  extended  by  seven  clothlnf  itorei 
on  Seventh  Street  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  garnishments  filed  against 
debtors,  the  unbelievable  praotloes  of 
persuasion  exercised  srslnst  the  pur- 
chasers, the  hardships  resulting  to  the 
debtors  and  their  guarantors,  the  burden 
placed  upon  employers  by  repeated 
Karnlshmenu.  and  the  tremendous  strain 
placed  upon  the  municipal  court  clerk's 
office  and  the  U.8,  marshal's  ofBce.  For 
example,  one  headline  used  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ton Mlnu  Is,  "Debtors  Dilemma:  47.177 
Oarnlsheed  Under  Antique  Law." 

Mr.  President.  X  reiterate  that  the  an- 
tique garnishment  law  of  the  District  nf 
Columbia  must  be  repealed.  I  compli- 
ment Mr.  Morton  MlnU  for  a  rather 
thorough  Job  of  getting  the  facts  on  this 
easy  credit  clothing  store  racket. 

Congressman  John  L.  McMillah.  s 
Democrat  of  South  Carolina,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  amending  the  garnishment 
law  which  is  supported  by  the  District 
Bar  Association,  after  an  investigation 
and  study  by  the  bar's  municipal  court 
committee.  I  fully  realiae  that  a  lot  of 
study  has  been  made  on  this  problem  by 
the  bar  committee  and  by  the  Senate  and 
House  District  Committees.  The  Senate 
District  Committee  held  hearings  in  1967 
but  without  much  success  in  retarding 
these  unbelievable  practices  by  these  easy 
credit  business  places. 

Senator  John  Marshall  BtnLix  In  a 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  referred 
to  this  handful  of  easy  credit  operators 
as  "credit  racketeers — they  are  noth- 
ing more."  Municipal  Court  Judge  Mil- 
ton S.  Kronheim,  Jr.,  said  the  handful 
of  ettsy  credit  retail  merchants  have 
made  a  garnishment  mill  out  of  the 
court. 

Chief  Judge  Leonard  P.  Walsh,  of  the 
municipal  court  and  recently  nomi- 
nated to  the  U.S.  district  court  says 
the  garnishment  law  breeds  this  dis- 
respect because  the  court  is  "used  as  a 
collection  agency.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  employer  and  employee  receive 
mandatory  demands  on  them  In  the 
name  of  the  court.  The  court  appears 
to  be  in  cahoots  with  the  seller."  Sen- 
ator Joseph  S.  Clark  in  commenting  on 
the  garnishment  law  exemptions  states: 

It  Is  unworkable  and  economically  un- 
sound in  that  the  majority  of  defendants 
never  take  advantage  o(  It  and  it  promotes 
a  coercive  Influence  on  defendants  due  to 
the  holdup  of  the  defendant's  salary  until 
the  litigation  Is  determined. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  seven  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Morton  Mintz.  which  are  so 
descriptive  and  which  amovmt  to  a  con- 
densation of  testimony  that  would  be  re- 
ceived in  a  hearing  on  this  subject,  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Riccao  at 
the  completion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  Con- 
gress should  repeal  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia garnishment  law.  It  would  be 
doing  great  service  for  the  many  poor 
and  needy  people  in  this  community  who 
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are  at  the  mercy  of  easy  credit  racket- 
eers. This  Is  far  worse  than  the  loan 
sharks  that  I  investigated  and  reported 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Some  will  say  that 
by  repealing  this  law.  we  will  be  giv- 
ing aid  to  some  deadbeats  who  will  be 
avoiding  payment  of  honest  debts.  The 
answer  to  that  Is,  are  we  to  permit  50,- 
000  garnishments  a  year  which  torment 
the  debtor,  his  guarantor,  and  his  em- 
ployer and  at  the  same  time  is  costly 
to  the  District  and  Federal  Oovernment 
and  places  undue  and  excessive  bur- 
den upon  the  court,  the  clerk's  office, 
and  U.8.  marshal's  office. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  with  emphasis 
here  that  under  existing  law,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  District  and  Federal  Oov- 
ernments  cannot  have  their  wages  gar- 
nished. If  the  business  people  and  the 
creditors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
survive  without  Rarnlshment  law  being 
applicable  to  Federal  and  city  employees, 
they  can  adjust  their  collection  prac- 
tices to  protect  themselves  from  extend- 
ing credit  to  people  who  do  not  pay  their 
debU. 

The  court's  record  substantiates  the 
fact  that  the  garnishment  law  is  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  these  easy-credit 
racketeer  business  houses  and  I  mince 
no  words  in  calling  them  that.  Let  me 
cite,  from  the  articles  by  Mr.  Mints,  this 
Illustration  to  point  out  what  is  happen- 
ing to  these  poor  purchasers : 

Thousands  of  writs  served  on  employees 
of  one  person  (a  maid,  for  example)  up  to 
those  who  have  thousands  working  for 
them— have  their  roots  In  a  few— not  all— 
easy-credit  stores  In  the  700  block  of  Sev- 
enth Street  NW.  A  Washington  resident 
who  shopped  but  did  not  buy  In  these  storee 
reports  some  of  these  sights,  sound,  and 
practices: 

Temptations:  "Credit  as  you  like  It."  "No 
money  down."  "One  dollar  for  each  new  ac- 
count you  bring  In."  "Pree  shoes  for  all 
the  children."  "Free,  big.  Juicy,  delicious 
ham  for  your  Easter  dinner  with  every  pur- 
chase amounting  to  SIS  or  more,  when  open- 
ing a  new  account  or  reopening  un  old  one." 

A  prospect  looks  In  the  window  and  a 
man  grabs  him  by  the  arm  and  whisks  him 
Inside.     "What  can  I  ahow  you?" 

"An  overcoat." 

"Where  do  you  workt  Not  a  Government 
employee?  OK.  we'll  fix  you  up.  Do  you 
have  an  account  here?  No?  That's  all  right, 
we'll  flx  you  up.  Let's  open  an  account  first; 
we  have  what  you  want." 

"Whafs  the  price  on  thla  coat?" 

"Don't  worry  about  prices;  we  have  what 
you  want  to  pay.  Let  me  show  you  this  one 
at  $59." 

TKN   DOLLARS   DOWN.    MONTHS    TO    PAT 

So  saying,  he  unbuttons  the  prospect's 
coat. 

"I  know  you'll  lUce  this  one — Just  sold  one 
like  It  to  the  famoua  orchestra  leader,"  ao- 
and-ao. 

"I  saw  the  same  one  at for  S45." 

"How  much  can  you  pay  down?  About 
SIO?  Pine.  Pay  $2  or  S3  a  week  for  6 
months,  mind  you.  not  0  weeks." 

"That  would  come  to  $83." 

"But  we're  not  charging  you  any  Interest. 
Can  you  pay  $3.60  a  week?  Tou  look  like  a 
person  who  could  pay  S3.50  a  week.  If  you 
can  pay  cash  you  can  have  It  for  $40.  Let's 
go  back  and  talk  to  the  gentleman  back 
here." 

The  gentleman  back  here:  "All  right,  step 
right  up-410  down.  $2.50  a  week  for  6 
months." 

"That  would  be  $70." 


Well,  look,  we  gotta  have  aome  Interest. 
•  •  •  We  can  work  this  thing  out,  any  way 
you  want  to  do  It." 

The  proepect  starts  to  leave  but  is  hailed 
at  the  door  by  a  third  man:  "Tou  like  the 
coat,  you  want  the  coat,  don't  be  ridiculous; 
we  can  work  this  out  to  suit  you.  We're  In 
buslneea  to  make  a  profit,  but  atlll  we're 
willing  to  practically  give  It  away  to  you." 

The  prospect  geu  away  and  goea  to  an- 
other store. 

Mr,  President,  In  oonduston.  X  Join 
senator  Jomniton  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
garnishment  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  reasons  cited  above.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  speak  from  time  to 
time  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yieldt 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  yield  to  my  disUn- 
gulshed  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
for  what  he  has  had  to  say  about  me,  Z 
can  truthfully  uy  even  more  about  him 
In  reference  to  hU  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  people  whom  we  call  underdogs. 

I  believe  the  kind  of  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing Is  much  needed  in  the  District. 
When  I  was  Oovernor  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  on  several  occasions  I 
snid  that  if  the  legislature  sent  to  me  pro- 
posed ICRlslation  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, of  the  type  which  is  on  the  statute 
books  and  which  affects  Washington, 
D,C,.  I  would  veto  it. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  my  wife  was  in- 
sulted because  someone  working  for  us 
had  not  made  prompt  payments.  She 
was  threatened.  I  did  not  tell  the  man 
involved,  but  certainly  that  experience 
has  awakened  me  to  what  is  going  on  In 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

I  hope  something  can  be  done  to  relieve 
the  situation.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  milk  is  literally  taken  out  of 
babies'  mouths  through  the  operation  of 
the  garnishment  law  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be  held  open  until 
Thursday  of  the  next  week  the  Senate 
shall  be  In  session,  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors may  Join  as  cosponsors  if  they  wish 
to  do  so.  

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  bill  (S.  1524)  to  provide  that  the 
wages,  salaries,  commissions,  or  other 
remunerations  for  personal  services  per- 
formed by  certain  employees  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  garnishment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lancer)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  as  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monoix>ly,  I  conducted  in- 
vestigations into  rackets.  Among  them 
was  an  investigation  of  the  small  loan 
sharks  and  the  outlandishly  high  interest 
rates  they  charge. 

The  Washington  Post,  through  one  of 
Its  writers,  Mr.  Morton  Mlntz,  has  con- 
ducted a  full  investigation  of  the  gar- 
nishment law  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mints'  articles  be  printed  In  the  Ricoaa 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
M  follows: 

(Prom  the  Waehlngton  Post,  Peb.  1,  leso] 
East  Oaisir  la  Warr  Uaos  om  ftivsMTN 

BTStlT 

(By  Morton  Mints) 
(Flretof  aaerlea) 

About  leo  times  every  working  day,  a 
deputy  U.S.  marshal  hands  a  DUtrlot  em- 
ployer a  writ  of  atuohment— a  municipal 
court  paper  ordering  him  to  freese  the  wages 
owed  an  employee  and  turn  them  over  to  a 
creditor. 

Borne  of  these  wrlu  are  the  last  reeort  of 
creditors  who  have  acted  In  good  faith  and 
sxhsustsd  every  othar  meant  of  oollecUon 
from  deadbeats.  But  a  huge  ahare  originates 
with  a  few  easy  credit  storee. 

Most  of  the  easy  credit  stores'  cuatomers 
are  tuch  poor  rlaks  that  they  cannot  gel 
ordinary  credit.  At  leaat  B  out  of  10  wage 
attachmenu  are  against  poor  Negroea  (earn- 
ing roughly  $30  to  $00  a  week),  uneducated 
and  unequal  to  both  the  Inner  and  outer 
preuurei  to  buy  more  than  they  can  possibly 
afford.  And  when  their  pay  Is  attached,  they 
ofun  are  left  with  nothing  for  neoeesltlea. 

NO  CASH,  PLIASB 

The  eaty  credit  stores,  unlike  other  mer- 
ohanu  who  extend  credit,  balk  at  aelllng  for 
cash,  and  extremely  few  of  their  customera 
can  pay  cash,  A  common  denominator  of 
their  operation  Is  Interest  charges  concealed 
In  the  sales  price  and  little  or  no  concern 
with  whether  the  buyer  la  a  reaaonable  credit 
risk. 

What  these  operatora  are  concerned  with 
is  that  the  customers,  or  another  person 
whose  name  gets  on  the  account  as  a  guar- 
antor. Is  privately  employed.  This  is  because 
they  can  and  do,  under  the  District's  bad- 
debt  or  garnishment  law,  use  the  municipal 
court  and  private  employers  as  their  collec- 
tion agents.  The  pay  of  Federal  and  District 
employees  cannot  be  attached. 

The  District's  garnishment  law.  which  will 
be  detailed  In  later  articles,  permits  a  credi- 
tor to  get  successive  attachments  for  the 
same  debt,  to  attach  every  cent  of  wages  a 
man  has  coming  to  him,  to  have  a  man'a 
wages  frozen  while  he  seeks  an  exemption, 
to  give  their  demands  priority  over  a  court 
order  for  support  of  a  man's  family.  If 
a  head  of  a  household  earned  more  than 
$400  In  the  preceding  2  months,  some 
judges  understand  the  law  to  direct  that 
not  a  penny  of  this  shall  be  exempt  for 
food,  shelter  or  anything  else. 

Thousands  of  writs  served  on  employers 
of  one  person  (a  maid,  for  example)  up  to 
those  who  have  thousands  working  for 
them — have  their  roots  In  a  few — not  all — 
easy  credit  stores  In  the  700  block  of  Seventh 
Street  NW.  A  Washington  resident  who 
shopped  but  did  not  buy  in  these  stores 
reports  some  of  these  sights,  sound  and 
practices : 

Temptations:  "Credit  as  you  like  It."  "No 
money  down."  "One  dollar  for  each  new  ac- 
count you  bring  In."  "Pree  shoes  for  all  the 
children."  "Free — big.  Juicy,  delicious  ham 
for  your  Easter  dinner  with  every  purchase 
amounting  to  $15  or  more,  when  opening 
a  new  account  or  reopening  an  old  one." 

A  prospect  looks  In  the  window  and  a 
man  grabs  him  by  the  arm  and  whisks  him 
Inside,  "What  can  I  ahow  you?" 

"An  overcoat." 

"Where  do  you  work?  Not  a  Oovernment 
employee?  OK,  we'll  tx  you  up.  Do  you 
have  an  account  here?  No?  That's  all  right, 
we'll  fix  you  up.  Let's  open  an  acooimt  first; 
we  have  what  you  want." 

"What's  the  price  on  this  coat?" 
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"Don't  worry  about  prices;  we  h»ve  what 
you  want  to  pay.  Let  me  ahow  you  this  one 
at  •S9." 

TEN  OOIXAUB  DOWN,  MONTHS  TO  PAT 

So   saying,   he   unbuttons   the   prospect's 

coat. 

•'I  know  you'll  like  this  one — Just  sold  one 
like  It  to  the  famoua  orchestra  leader"  ao- 
and-ao. 

••I  saw  the  same  one  at for  •48." 

"How  much  can  you  pay  down?  About 
♦10?  Pine.  Pay  $2  or  $3  a  week  for  «  months. 
e  months,  mind  you,  not  <J  weeks." 

"That  would  come  to  $83." 

"But  we're  not  charging  you  any  Interest. 
Can  you  pay  $2.50  a  week?  You  look  like 
a  person  who  could  pay  $2.50  a  week.  If 
you  can  pay  cash  you  can  have  It  for  (40. 
Let's  go  back  and  talk  to  the  gentleman  back 
here." 

The  gentleman  back  here:  "All  right, 
step  right  up.  »10  down,  $2^0  a  week  for 
6  months." 

"That  would  be  fTO." 

"WeU.  look,  we  gotta  have  some  In- 
terest *  *  *  we  can  work  this  thing  out, 
any  way  you  want  to  do  It." 

The  prospect  starts  to  leave  but  i  Y  lied 
at  the  door  by  a  third  man:  "You  like  the 
coat,  you  want  the  coat,  don't  be  ridiculous; 
we  can  work  this  out  to  suit  you.  We're 
In  business  to  make  a  profit,  but  still  we're 
willing  to  practically  give  it  away  to  you." 

The  prospect  gets  away  and  goes  to  another 
■tore. 

"What  are  your  prices?" 

"Forget  about  prices.  We've  got  a  coat 
you  can  buy.  We  don't  sell  prices.  Do 
you  have  an  account?" 

"No." 

"We  can  open  one  up  for  you.  Where  do 
you  work?     A  private  outfit?     Good." 

The  salesman  shows  a  coat  he  says  Is 
priced  (there  U  no  price  tag)   at  $69.50. 

"I  can't  pay  that,"  the  proepect  says. 

••You  can  have  It  for  $60." 

"Is  It  wool?" 

"All  wool.    Pure  wool,  wool." 

The  prospect  cannot  find  a  label  certifying 
the  fabric  Is  all  wool. 

The  salesman  whispers  secretively:  "Look, 
you  want  the  coat?  I'll  let  you  have  my 
profit.  I'll  let  you  have  It  for  $56.  but  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  go  out  on  the  street 
and  tell  other  people." 

The  proepect  still  balks. 

"You  look  like  an  Intelligent,  clean-cut 
young  man,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  break." 

"I  saw  a  gray  tweed  I  like  at  for 

$45  • 

"Gray  tweed?    That's  an  old  man's  coat." 

"But  this  one  Is  dark  blue." 

"There's  a  dlfTerence  between  an  old  man's 
coat  and  a  conservative  coat.  This  Is  con- 
servative. How  much  money  do  you  have 
on  you?    Can  you  pay  $16  down?" 

"Maybe  $10." 

"Ten  dollars,  OK.  fine." 

Instantly  someone  nearby  starts  fllUng  out 
a  sales  contract,  but  the  prospect  Is  still 
hesitant. 

The  owner  approaches:  his  tone  Is  harsh: 
"You  like  the  coat,  take  the  coat,  take  the 
coat,  fellow,  for  heaven's  sakes." 

The  salesman:  "Oh,  come  on,  come  on. 
come  on." 

The  owner,  as  the  proepect  leaves:  "We 
Just  want  to  talk  to  you.  Nobody's  going  to 
hold  a  gun  to  you.  We'll  work  out  what- 
ever terms  you  want  to  work  out." 

Prices:  A  conservative  estimate  Is  that 
such  stores  average  on  clothing  about  60 
percent  more  than  for  the  same  or  com- 
parable articles  elsewhere.  However  elastic, 
they  include  provlBlon  for  interest  and  in- 
tricate bookkeeping.  The  merchandise  is 
often  shoddy. 

Prom  the  bag  of  tricks: 

A  customer  on  the  phone:  "I  can't  make 
my  payment  this  week.    I'll  pay  next  week." 

An  employee  who  calls  hlmselX  "Jack"  re- 
plies: "Perfectly  all  right." 


The  next  day  a  suit  la  fUed  against  the 
customer  which  could  lead  to  garnishment 
of  his  wages.  He  goes  to  the  store  to  find 
out  who  gave  the  oral  assurance. 

"I'm  Oscar,  he's  Joe.  she's  Wlhna.  There's 
no  Jack  here." 

A  customer  goes  to  an  easy  credit  stor* 
to  complain  that  he  Is  "paying  and  paying, 
and  I  can't  seem  to  see  the  end."  He  asks 
for  a  copy  of  his  account.  This  brings  on 
laughter — and  a  refusal. 

A  person  opens  an  account.  Another 
name,  usually  the  husband's  or  wife's,  is 
put  on  the  account  as  a  guarantor. 

The  purchaser  becomes  delinquent.  A 
suit  is  filed.  The  summons,  under  rule  4  of 
the  municipal  court.  Is  served  on  an  adult 
on  the  premises.  It  happens  that  the  sum- 
mons is  served  on  the  very  person  who  made 
the  purchase,  and  he  tears  it  up. 

Twenty  days  pass,  and  no  answer  is  made 
in  court.  The  court  therefore  declares  a 
default  Judgment. 

The  innocent  party — the  guarantor — gets 
his  first  knowledge  of  all  this  when  his  pay 
is  attached.  If  the  creditor  has  waited  00 
days  after  the  default  Judgment,  it  cannot 
be  attacked.  Even  If  It  asks  more  than  what 
is  owed,  even  If  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  no  legal  liability.  The  guarantor  Is 
stuck,  and  that's  It. 

The  actual  purchaser — or  one  of  those  In- 
nocent guarantors — pleads  with  the  easy 
credit  store  not  to  attach  his  wages  because 
if  It  does  he  will  be  fired.  He  promises  to 
pay.  say  $2  a  week. 

A  garnishment  is  filed  despite  assurances 
that  none  would  be.  He  tries  to  find  out 
who  gave  him  the  assurance.  Again,  "There's 
no  'Jack'  here." 

A  $35-a-week  maid,  the  sole  support  of  her 
daughter  and  four  grandchildren,  picks  out 
an  Easter  topper.  She  is  told  not  to  worry 
about  the  price. 

After  it  Is  entered  on  her  account,  that  Is. 
after  it's  too  late,  she  finds  the  price  is 
exorbitant — $109.  The  store  refiues  to  cancel 
the  sale  or  give  her  other,  more  needed  mer- 
chandise In  exchange. 

The  store  tries  to  attach  her  wages,  but 
falls  because  she  has  no  wages  owed  her — 
as  a  matter  fact,  she  is  In  debt  to  her  em- 
ployer. Finally  she  arranges  to  pay  $2  s 
week. 

"As  soon  as  I  get  in  there."  she  said,  "they 
follow  me  all  the  way  back  to  the  door,  trying 
to  get  me  to  buy  something  more,  but  I  Just 
wont  do  it." 

Municipal  Ck>urt  Judge  Milton  S.  Kron- 
helm,  Jr..  testifying  before  a  Senate  District 
Subcommittee  June  19.  1957.  said  of  the 
handful  of  retail  easy  credit  merchants  who 
have  made  a  garnishment  mill  out  of  the 
court: 

"Their  floor  personnel  and  credit  manager 
are  instructed  to  extend  credit  to  working 
men  and  their  families  far  beyond  their  abil- 
ity to  pay.  Poor  people  without  luxuries 
are  easy  prey  to  a  fast-talking  salesman  who 
tells  them  that  all  they  have  to  do  Is  sign 
now  and  pay  later.  The  storekeeper  has 
learned  to  rely  on  the  garnishment  statute 
to  coUect  his  money  and  some  retailers  in 
Washington  have  lawyers  who  devote  their 
entire  day,  every  day,  to  garnishment  of 
wages." 

In  a  statement  to  the  same  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, Senator  John  Masshall  Bim-xa, 
Republican.  Maryland,  referred  to  this  hand- 
ful of  easy  credit  operators  as  "credit 
racketeers  •   •    •  they  are  nothing  more.** 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2,  1959] 

DcBTOK's  Dn.xiiMA:  47,877  Garnisheio  Undxx 
Antiqtte  Law 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

(Second  in  a  series) 

The  District's  bad  debt  law  will  be  58 
years  old  March  8.  No  birthday  parties  are 
planned. 


The  garnishment  law  may  someday,  per- 
haps this  year,  undergo  radical  surgery  in 
Congress.  Meanwhile  lU  get-up-and-go  Is 
positively  youthful. 

Last  year,  for  example,  it  kept  a  couple  of 
platoons  of  deputy  U.S.  marshals  hopping 
around  the  city  with  47.877  writs  of  attach- 
ment to  be  served  on  employers. 

Because  March  3  happens  to  fall  on  a 
Tuesday,  municipal  court  Judge  will  find 
himself  marking  the  law's  birthday  by 
spending  hours  hearing,  granting,  and  deny- 
ing requests  for  exemption. 

Joining  In  this  observance,  a  solemn  one. 
will  be  numerous  victims  of  garnishment, 
busy  executives  who  have  left  their  Jobs  to 
bring  In  payroll  records,  and  many  lawyers. 
It's  really  Just  another  day — nothing  special. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  law  does  have  a 
band  of  devoted  friends,  the  easy  credit  op- 
erators. The  reason  for  their  devotion,  of 
course.  Is  that  their  friend  the  law  lets  them 
use  the  court  as  their  collector. 

The  clerical  staffs  of  the  municipal  court's 
small  claims  (up  to  $50)  and  "M"  ($50  to 
$3,000)  divisions  compiled  the  following  fig- 
ures at  the  request  of  the  Wafihington  Poet. 
They  are  for  the  year  1967.  the  last  for  r.'hlcta 
complete  information  is  available: 


8nlts  ssklnK  Judcmnit 
oiraliut  debtors  Oied  by- 

In 

small 
claims 

In 

"M" 
dlvlsioa 

Total 

Hollywood  Cmllt  Clothing 
Co..7ra7th  8t.  NW 

Mwvinii  Credit,  Inc.,  734  7th 
.St.  N' W.,  and  tlir  Mmr  firm 
tnMlinx  •»  RiM*msn'!>,  7th 
at  KStn.  NW 

1,471 

439 

600 

481 

>43 
6fi2 
409 

3,  .-til 
1,»7« 

■m 

899 

927 

a» 

819 

3,n3 
3.406 

Crown  Co.,  Inc.,  827  7th  St. 
.SW 

H<Tnard  and  Brrtha  Oold- 
here.  copartnrn  trading  ua 
Ixjnj's  Clothiers,  Til  Tlh 
St.  NW 

1,439 

i.no 

lipon  A.  Tashof,  tradinf  an 
New  York  Jewelry  Co.,  719 
Tlh  St.  NW 

rnJon  Clothlm,  Inc..  4W  7th 
8t.  \W 

1.360 
1,178 

Royal  CrtHllt  Co.,  clothhic, 
741  7th  8t.  NW 

1.034 

UBEkS   or  STSTSM 

These  seven  firms  lead  the  list.  No  one 
else  sought  so  many  Judgments  against  debt- 
ors. 

There  is  one  exception,  but  it  only  em- 
phasizes the  point:  The  Chesapeake  &  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Co.  But  the  phone  com- 
pany, unlike  the  other  firms,  a  spokesman 
said,  has  almost  never  used  a  Judgment  as  a 
springboard  for  garnishment:  almost  In- 
variably It  has  negotiated  settlements. 

The  phone  company,  as  a  public  utUity. 
must  give  service  to  all  applicants,  except 
where  a  customer's  credit  has  not  been  estab- 
lished (in  that  case,  It  requires  a  deposit). 

A  total  of  58.225  cases  were  filed  In  the  2 
court  branches.  The  7  easy  credit  flmas 
filed  12,507  of  these,  or  roughly  1  out  of  6. 
Hollywood  alone  filed  about  1  In  15.  Each 
suit  can  lead  to  one  or  more  wage  attach- 
ments. 

The  combined  business  volume  of  the 
seven  firms  is  known  to  be  well  Into  the  mil- 
lions. Hollywood's  president,  Herbert  Kapl- 
loff.  In  an  appearance  in  municipal  court  on 
July  18.  1949.  was  told  by  Judge  Milton  8. 
Kronhelm.  Jr.: 

"Tou  are  the  owner  of  the  business;  you 

set  the  policy." 

Kapllotr  replied : 

"Yes.  sir;  I  am  the  owner,  but  we  have 
45.000  accounts,  and  I  cannot  watch  each  of 
them." 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  23  of  that  year. 
KapUoff  said.  "We  fUe  suit  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort, after  there  has  been  a  clear  default  In 
payment  and  the  debtor  by  his  conduct  indi- 
cates no  intention  to  pay." 
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uw  nr  onaunow 
Yesterdays  article  illustrated  some  faults 
In  the  garnishment  law;  today's  will  take  a 
closer  look. 

Who  gets  the  bill?  Persons  who  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  an  easy  credit  purchase  fre- 
quently find  their  wages  attached  to  pay  for 
It.  Usually  the  unknowing  guarantor  is  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  customer,  but  some- 
times tl»e  name  entered  on  the  account  is 
that  of  a  relative.  And  there  are  cases  in 
which  an  unrelated  person's  name  has  been 
used,  for  example,  a  landlady-customer's 
roomer. 

If  the  supposed  guarantor  establishes  that 
he  U  not  liable  for  the  debt  he  is  in  the 
clear.  But  If  he  should  have  the  misfortune 
not  to  get  the  stimmons  (It  can  be  served 
on  another  adult  on  the  premises,  even  on 
the  purchaser  who  may  wish  to  keep  him 
In  Ignorance);  If  a  default  Judgment  is  de- 
clared against  him.  and  if  the  creditor  sits 
tight  for  90  days  before  attaching  his 
wages — then  the  Judgment  Is  almost  Invul- 
nerable to  attack,  and  the  guarantor  must 
pay. 

LOSS    or   TWO    CASES 

Hollywood  Credit  recently  lost  two  cases 
in  this  area: 

A  relative  bought  $100  worth  of  household 
goods    under    the    name    of    Mrs.    Blanche 
Wright.  2651  Nichols  Avenue  SE.    The  firm 
discovered   the  misrepresentation   and  sued 
the    relative    and    then    Mrs.    Wright.      Her 
first   knowledge  of   the  entire  matter  came 
when  her  wages  were  attached  (the  attach- 
ment was   later  set   aside).     She  filed  suit 
charging  Hollywood  with  malicious  abuse  of 
the  legal   process.     The  store's  lawyers  said 
the  attachment   was   made   "in   the  regular 
course  of   collecting"   and   without  malice. 
A  $1,000  verdict  in  her  favor  was  returned 
by  a  municipal  coiirt  Jury  last  December  9. 
Harston  Hall  bought  $91.26  worth  of  cloth- 
ing in   1953.     His  wife  Eula.   1327  U  Street 
SE.,  aaid  she  had   nothing  to  do  with   the 
purchase.     The  Halls  later  separated.     The 
store  sued  her  for  the  sum  in  1967  and  ob- 
tained  a  Judgment.     The  municipal  court 
vacated   the  Judgment  and  stopped  the  at- 
tachment.   Despite  this,  she  contended,  the 
store  went  ahead  and  attached  her  wages, 
and  the  court  upheld  Its  action.     But  she 
appealed,    and    last    Monday    the    municipal 
court  of  appeals  upheld  her.    Judge  Thomas 
D.    Qulnn    said    the    store    had    abused   its 
garnishment    powers.      Further,    he    added, 
"the  existence  of  an  ulterior  motive  may  be 
Inferred  from  this  action  which  appellee  is 
alleged  to  have  done  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation." 

NO  paorecnoN 
NonresldenU  of  the  DUtrict:  However 
weak  the  exemption  provisions  are  for  Dis- 
trict residents,  they  offer  no  protection  at 
all  for  residents  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
other  areas  outside  the  District.  The  key 
point  under  the  law  is  not  where  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  but  whether  the  customer's 
employer  has  an  office  in  the  District.  If 
the  employer  does,  the  debtor's  wages  can  be 
attached  even  if  he  made  the  purchase  in 
Timbuktu,  lives  and  works  In  Timbuktu, 
and  never  set  foot  outside  of  Timbuktu. 

ExempUons:  The  law  says  that  2-month8' 
earnings,  "not  to  exceed  $200  each  month." 
shall  be  exempt  from  atUchment  if  the 
debtor  1$  head  of  a  household  ($60  If  he  is 

single).  However  reasonable  this  might 
Eounu  it  Is  so  vague  and  weak  that  it 
breeds  these  troubles: 

If  the  head  of  a  household  has  earned 
less  than  $400  in  the  2  months  immediately 
preceding  issuance  of  the  attachment  and 
wants  an  exemption,  he  must  ask  the  court 
for  a  hearing  to  certify  that  he  is  head  of  a 
household.  His  employer  must  bring  in  pay 
records  to  prove  the  debtor's  earnings. 

Pending  the  cotirt  determination,  hla 
wages  are  frozen  for  a  week  to  10  days. 


If  he  does  not  apply  for  an  exemption  he 
cannot  get  it;  his  wages  will  be  attached. 
At  least  three  out  of  five  debtors  do  not 
apply. 

Successive  attachments  may  be  obtained 
on  a  debt  untU  it  is  satisfied.  An  exemption 
does  not  carry  over  from  one  attachment 
to  another.  Therefore,  the  debtor,  if  he 
wanto  an  exemption,  must  go  through  the 
court  process  each  time  his  wages  are 
garnisheed. 

A  man  may  get  one  exemption.  But  by 
an  accident  of  the  calendar,  there  comes 
a  month  In  which  he  has  five  Instead  of  four 
paydays,  putUng  him  over  the  $400  mark  for 
2  months. 

CONTITSION   CAUSED 

This  is  one  of  the  Instances  in  which  the 
vagueness  of  the  law  causes  major  con- 
fusion. For  some  Judges  Interpret  It  to 
mean  that  only  the  sum  in  excess  of  $400 
can  be  attached,  while  others  say  the  entire 
sum  can  be  attached  and  there  is  no  exemp- 
tion. It  depends  on  which  Judge  is  on  the 
bench.  No  case  testing  the  interpretation 
of  the  Judges  in  either  group  has  ever  been 
taken  to  the  muiUclpal  court  of  appeals. 

Senator  Joseph  8.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  put  the  case  against  the  law's 
exemption  provision  this  way: 

It  "is  unworkable  and  economically  un- 
sound In  that  the  majority  of  defendants 
never  take  advantage  of  it.  and  it  promotes  a 
coercive  Infiuence  on  defendants  due  to  the 
holdup  of  the  defendant's  salary  until  the 
litigation  is  determined." 

Disrespect  for  Judicial  process:  Chief  Judge 
Leonard  P.  Walsh,  of  the  municipal  court, 
says  the  garnishment  law  breeds  this  disre- 
spect, because  the  court  is  "used  as  a  collec- 
tion agency  •  •  •  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  receive  mandatory  de- 
mands on  them  in  the  name  of  the  court 
•  •  •  the  court  appears  to  be  in  cahoots  with 
the  seller." 

CRKDrr  roB  bankxttft 

As  the  law  now  operates,  even  a  bankrupt 
can  get  credit. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  a  mentally  ill 
woman  made  some  purchases  at  three  easy 
credit  stores.  Her  husband  did  not  know  he 
was  being  made  responsible  for  the  debt. 
The  upshot  was  that  his  pay  was  attached  so 
many  times  that  he  lost  his  Job,  and  he  was 
declared  a  bankrupt.  Despite  all  this  and 
the  additional  fact  that  he  himself  was  a 
financial  incompetent,  two  of  these  same 
stores  again  sold  to  him  on  credit. 

A  member  of  a  District  bar  association 
group  that  studied  the  laws  of  48  States  says 
there  are  "probably  more  garnishment*  per 
capita  here  than  anywhere  else." 

There  were  almost  48.000  of  them  here  last 
year.  And  each  of  them.  Municipal  Court 
Judge  Kronhelm  told  a  Senate  District  sub- 
committee, "is  a  tragedy,  not  a  tragedy  in  a 
theater,  but  a  tragedy  for  people  consisting 
of  flesh  and  blood." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3,  1959] 

Debtobs'  DnjcicMA :  Bad  Risks  in  East  CHEorr 
System  Prove  Costly  to  Disteict  Tax- 
pat  na 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 
(Third  in  a  series) 
District  taxpayers  foot  a  hidden  part  of  the 

bin  when  an  easy  credit  operator  sells  some- 
thing to  a  poor  credit  risk  and  the  debt  goes 
bad. 

The  costs  to  the  pubic  are  largely  incurred 
In  both  tax-  and  charity-supported  welfare 
programs,  the  mimlcipal  court,  and  crime. 

Richard  D  Glbbs,  secretary  of  Peoples  Drug 
Stores,  was  one  of  two  witnesses  who  touched 
on  the  crime  aspect  In  testimony  on  May  27, 
1957.  He  told  a  House  District  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  on  proposed  reforms  of  the  Dis- 
trict's garnishment  or  bad  debt  law: 

"We  cannot  tolerate  these  (employees)  who 
are  bad  credit  risks  where  we  are  deaing  in 
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open  merchandise  and  cash,  and  we  have 
found  them  to  start  stealing  in  a  great  many 
cases  •  •  •.  When  they  do  not  draw  a  sal- 
ary, they  are  going  to  eat,  and  they  wiU  get 
it  any  way  they  can." 

Most  authOTlties  believe  only  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  crime  stems  from  attachment 
of  wages.  Some  observers,  however,  make 
these  points: 

An  employer  who  would  unhesitatingly 
seek  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  a  thief 
who  is  unknown  to  him  is  less  likely  to  do 
the  same  to  an  employee  caught  stealing. 
He  may  only  fire  him.  being  aware  that  gar- 
nishment has  left  the  employee,  a  human 
being  he  knows,  without  funds  for  food  or 
shelter. 

It  U  hard  to  detect  some  thefts,  especial- 
ly those  from  a  cafeteria  or  restaurant 

Authorities  do  not  make  a  special  point  of 
looking  for  garnishment  as  a  root  of  crime 
University  of  Maryland  Criminologist  Peter 
P.  Lejlns  said  he  knows  of  no  study  of  the 
question  but  added  that  one  should  be  made 
Previous  articles  have  pointed  out  the 
inner  and  outer  pressiu-es  on  poor  persons 
to  buy  on  easy  credit,  the  tricks  used  on  them 
and  the  calamities  that  frequently  follow 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Here  are 
more  costs  to  the  public  relating  to  the 
same  source  of  trouble,  the  District's 
garnishment  statute: 

Department  of  Public  Welfare:  The  Wash- 
ington Post  pointed  out  in  1956  that  under 
the  garnishment  law  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold could  be  stripped  of  every  cent  he  earns 
even  if  it  means  his  chUdren  wUl  go  himgry! 
Members  of  the  Juvenile  Covtrt  Advisory 
Committee  heard  a  father  plead  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  support  payments  because  he 
had  to  pay  other  blUs.  If  his  wages  were 
attached,  he  said,  he  wo\ild  be  fired  and  un- 
able to  support  his  family  or  pay  his  debts. 
The  then  JuvenUe  court  Judge  later  said 
this  situation  is  fairly  common. 

A  man  fired  because  of  garnishment,  le- 
gally remains  employable,  and  so  he  and 
his  family  are  ineligible  for  relief.  A  man 
who  deliberately  deserts  his  family  so  it  can 
get  a  support  order — and  Welfare  Director 
Gerard  M.  Shea  agrees  the  statute  provides 
an  incentive  to  do  this — becomes  liable  to  a 
year's  Imprisonment  and/or  a  $200  fine. 

But  in  doing  so  he  makes  stu-e,  once  the 
coxirt  order  is  issued,  that  his  chUdren  will 
eat.  Authorities  say  there  are  many  such 
cases,  but  no  one  knows  how  many.  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  makes  varying 
welfare  payments;  an  adult  with  4  chUdren 
gets  a  maximum  of  $195  a  month. 

United  Givers  Fund  Agencies:  The  Salva- 
tion Army  estimates  It  spends  at  least  $3,750 
of  UGP  funds  for  direct  relief— food  and 
rent — to  families  ImpMsverished  by  garnish- 
ment. Also  affected  are  Family  and  ChU- 
dren's  Service  and  Catholic  Charities. 

On  a  bookkeeping  basis,  the  Legal  Aid  Bu- 
reau, in  representing  about  500  garnishment 
defendants  a  year,  accounts  for  about  $1,300 
Of  UGP  funds. 

The  municipal  court:  Last  year,  deputy 
U.S.  marshals  set  out  to  serve  47.877  writs 
of  attachment  on  employers.  There  were 
countless  court  hearings  on  requests  for  ex- 
emptions. Just  how  much  waste  of  both 
litigants'  and  taxpayers'  funds  Is  Involved  In 
aU  this  no  one  can  say  for  certain. 

However,  one  estimate  from  a  most  relia- 
ble— and  cautious — source  Is  that  a  more 
reaiTOnable  garnishment  statute  would  save 
the  taxpayers  several  thousands  dollars  a 
year. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  4,  1959) 

Debtors'  Dilemma:  Employers  Denottnce 
Garnishment  as  Disrupting  Function  or 
Personnel 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 
(Fourth  in  a  series) 
"I  object  to  the  fact  that  three  or  four 
firms  in  the  city  of  Washington  are  causing 
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tlil«  baarlng.  It  (garnishment  oT  wag««)  U 
causing  my  firm  to  use  one  clerk's  tUne  some 
3  boun  a  week,  and  It  is  expensive.  My  time 
la  also  Involved." 

This  was  Richard  D.  Olbbs,  secretary  of 
Peoples  Drug  Stores,  testifying  before  the 
HouM  District  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
May  27,  1067.    He  continued: 

"Most  of  the  people  think  that  Peoples 
Driig  Stores  are  doing  something  to  them  by 
holding  their  salaries,  and  they  think  we 
influence  these  garnishments,  whereas  we 
do  everjrthlng  to  discourage  them." 

The  grief  caused  easy  credit  customers  and 
the  public  under  the  District's  bad  debt  or 
garnishment  law  has  been  set  out  In  pre- 
ceding articles.  But  employers  have  a  host 
of  complaints,  too.  More  of  these  were  placed 
before  the  House  subcommittee  by  Victor 
Otteitsteln,  representing  the  District  News  Co. 

He  spoke  of  the  many  times  easy  credit 
■tores  and  small  loan  companies  phone  his 
firm,  learn  that  an  employee  who  wants  to 
buy  from  them  Is  being  garnlsheed — and  sell 
to  him  anyway. 

"I  feel,'  he  testified,  "that  It  U  •  promis- 
cuous extension  of  credit  when  they  know 
that  the  employee  will  probably  default,  and 
It  Is  a  nuisance  to  the  employer. 

"We  train  our  employees  and  It  takes  a 
while  before  they  catch  onto  the  work,  and 
then  they  get  a  garnishment  and  they  might 
leave  the  Job  and  go  somewhere  else,  which 
means  we  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  em-  ' 
ploying  someone  else  to  replace  them. 

"A  new  person  makes  mistakes  which  cause 
us  annoyance.  Some  employees  who  might 
havs  their  salaries  attached  this  week  will 
have  them  attached  next  week  by  another 
firm.  A  person  with  a  family  has  to  pay  rent 
and  has  to  buy  food  and  they  cannot  exist 
without  some  sort  of  income,  and  in  some 
cases  It  makee  thieves  out  of  these 
employees.  •  •  • 

"Now.  it  Is  not  only  a  nuisance  at  our 
place  oC  business,  because  it  takes  executive 
timeout  to  handle  these  matters,  or  to  see 
the  employee  about  these  situations,  and  to 
train  new  employees,  but  when  we  have  to 
appear  In  court  to  say  that  the  employee 
earns  only  so  much  and  should  get  an  ex- 
emption, It  takes  the  whole  day,  and  we  Just 
cannot  afford  to  spend  that  time." 

Ottensteln  then  went  into  the  effects  of 
the  bar  on  attaching  wages  of  Federal  and 
District  Oovemment  employees.  He  said  it 
Is  "unfair  to  non-Oovernment  commercial 
establishments  *  *  *  to  have  employees 
threatened  with  garnishment  because  It  is 
difficult  to  hire  employees.  There  is  a  scarcity 
In  the  labor  market,  and  these  employees 
figure,  "Well,  ni  get  a  Job  with  the  Oovem- 
ment, and  they  cannot  attach  me'." 

Here  are  lllustratlonp,  based  on  interviews 
with  employers,  of  points  made  by  Ottensteln 
and  others; 

One  large  employer,  Government  Services. 
Inc..  had  to  handle  531  attachments  last 
year.  The  source  of  more  than  100  of  these 
was  2  easy-credit  stores,  which  stresses 
once  (igaln  that  a  huge  share  of  the  garnish- 
ments originates  with  a  very  few  firms. 

This  employer,  at  the  request  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet,  made  a  detailed  study  of  Its 
cost  of  handling  these  attachments.  The 
estimate:  910  each. 

The  pay  of  one  valued  GSI  employee  was 
attached  for  3  consecutive  months.  "It 
jUBt  doesn't  make  any  sense  working  here 
«nd  not  getting  a  paycheck,"  he  said.  He 
quit. 

Another  major  employer,  Washington  Ter- 
minal Co.,  had  to  process  623  garnish- 
ments last  year.  The  estimated  average 
amount:  9160.  This  company  estimated  a 
smaller  coat  of  handling,  94  each. 

One  employer  of  fewer  than  160  persons 
made  a  study  for  the  Washington  Post  of 
the  cost  of  training  replacements  for  five 
employees  who.  heavily  in  debt,  began  to 
steal,  were  caught  and  were  fired.  His  esti- 
mate :  9460  In  direct  payroll  costs. 


From  a  letter  to  Municipal  Judge  Milton 
S.  Kronhelm.  Jr.,  from  Nicholas  Costln,  a 
restaurant  operator:  "Some  of  these  gar- 
nishments are  granted  against  people  who 
have  never  been  in  my  employ  or  who  have 
left  my  employ  many  months  ago.  This  only 
proves  that  sales  are  made  without  any 
check  uix}n  the  purchaser's  credit.  We  who 
are  employers  are  obliged  to  answer  a 
garnishment  and  often  find  ourselves  obli- 
gated to  these  unscrupulous  creditors  when 
such  an  answer  has  gone  astray." 

Many  employers  end  up  making  loans, 
often  out  of  their  own  pockets,  to  garnished 
employees.  If  an  employer  advances  wages 
to  an  employee  whose  pay  has  been  attached, 
he  can  be  sued  by  the  creiditor. 

The  creditor's  right  to  sue  is  effective 
under  the  garnishment  law  for  a  0-month 
period  or  until  the  debt  is  paid,  even  if 
the  garnishment  itself  expires.  Such  a  suit 
was  filed  against  a  real  estate  firm  In  1067 
by  Hollywood  Credit  Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  703 
Seventh  Street  NW.  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Milton  8.  Kronhelm,  Jr..  dismissed  ths  case, 
ruling  the  realty  firm.  In  advancing  wages 
to  a  950-a-moath  Janitor  after  it  received  a 
Hollywood  attachment,  was  not  trying  to 
help  the  Janitor  evade  the  Judgment,  but 
only  to  help  him  exist. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb  B.  1060] 

Davroaa'  Diumma:  SrairoiNo  Spms  Paooucai 

RSAL  Wo* 

(By  Morton  Mints) 
(Fifth  in  a  series) 

In  the  spring  of  1053,  a  SO-year-old  woman 
went  on  a  spending  spree.  She  ran  up  bills 
totaling  almost  91.600. 

She  bought  appliances,  a  television  set.  and 
clothing  for  herself  and  her  seven  children. 
About  half  of  the  total  was  spent  In  seven 
easy  credit  stores. 

Her  husband  had  known  for  some  years 
that  his  wife  was  mentally  disturbed  and 
put  faith  in  stxjthsayers.  He  cald,  however, 
that  he  was  unaware  that  she  was  making 
the  purchases  and  that  he  was  being  made 
responsible  for  the  debts. 

The  creditors  presumably  established  that 
the  husband  was  employed,  so  that  his 
wages  could  be  attached  In  event  the  debts 
were  not  satisfied.  It  is  not  known  If  the 
wife's  condition  was  evident  to  any  of  the 
sales  personnel. 

rxoic  TUX  aacoso 

Here  is  the  story  that  comes  out  of  em- 
ployer, hospital,  and  municipal  court,  and 
banltruptcy  court  records  and  from  conver- 
sations with  the  husband  and  others  direct- 
ly involved: 

On  June  18,  1953,  the  woman  got  Into  a 
tazicab.  She  did  not  make  clear  where  she 
wished  to  go  and  she  spoke  Incoherently. 
The  cab  driver  took  her  to  the  sixth  pre- 
cinct; police  sent  her  to  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pital and,  on  June  20,  she  was  committed  to 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  She  was  diagnosed 
as  a  psychotic. 

The  husband  made  a  few  trifling  payments 
on  the  debts.  Late  In  1063,  three  easy  credit 
stores  sued  him;  the  other  along  with  other 
creditors,  apparently  wrote  off  his  debts  as 
hopeless.  He  made  no  answer  to  the  suits, 
so  Judgments  were  declared  by  default. 

The  way  wat;  open  for  attachment  of  his 
wages.  On  February  10,  1064,  writs  from  all 
three  stores  hinded  almost  at  once.  The 
employer  noted  on  the  last  one,  "Wages 
9127.24  (for  2  weeks)  all  of  which  has  been 
answered  for  on  prevloiu  writs  of  attach- 
ments" from  the  other  two  stores. 

On  March  10.  the  husband  filed  a  debtors' 
petition  in  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court.  It  said 
his  debts,  all  contracted  in  1053,  totaled 
91,426.70  and  his  assets  9462.71. 

STATES  HIS  PKEOICAMXirr 

The  petition  said  the  husband  "states  upon 
his  oath"  that  "his  wife  •  •  •  incurred  heavy 


indebtedness  during  the  past  year";  that  his 
salary  has  been  attached  three  times  re- 
cently: that  if  another  attachment  Is  placed 
against  his  salary,  he  will  lose  his  Job  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  of  the  company,  and  will  be 
without  means  to  support  his  family. 

On  March  22,  the  husband  was  adjudged 
to  be  legally  bankrupt.  (He  was  discharged 
from  bankruptcy  on  November  24,  1964.)  On 
March  26  he  asked  the  municipal  court  to 
quash  the  attachment  of  the  store  that  ar- 
rived last,  Marvin's  Credit.  Inc.,  734  Seventh 
Street  NW..  but  this  move  failed.  His  motl<m 
said  his  creditors  "are  constantly  attaching 
(my)  salary  •  •  •  the  entire  family  Is  with- 
out proper  food." 

In  a  statement  of  affairs  filed  in  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  on  April  24,  the  husband  said 
Marvlns,  which  had  a  balance  due  of  9160.66. 
attached  March  17,  1064,  and  there  Is  now 
9173.06  held  by  (the  employer)  on  attach- 
ment, of  which  9168.66  was  condemned  by 
Marvins. 

The  second  store,  due  971.36,  cleared  the 
books  with  a  long-delayed  attachment  ef- 
fected In  October  1056. 

Records  Indicate  that  Hollywood  Credit 
Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  703  Seventh  Street  NW. 
obtained  9140.23  by  attachments  and  978  by 
payments,  leaving  a  balance  of  9101.00.  Just 
when  this  debt  was  lifted  is  not  clearly  In- 
dicated. 

The  employer's  records,  however,  show  that 
the  husband's  paychecks  were  attached  a 
total  of  eight  times  between  February  16, 
1954,  and  June  1,  1056,  leaving  him  without 
pay  for  16  weeks'  work  in  15>/2  months. 

Then,  at  least  by  normal  credit  standards, 
a  strange  thing  happened.  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  been  ruled  bankrupt:  who  himself 
lacked  the  slightest  understanding  of  how 
to  handle  money,  and  who  presented  extreme 
collection  problems.  Tet  Hollywood  sold 
him  more  on  its  "credit  that  Is  different"  and 
Marvins  on  Its  "magic  credit." 

Hollywood  filed  stilt  on  AprU  90,  1966. 
charging  that  he  had  become  delinquent 
again.  He  confessed  a  debt  of  9330.13,  and 
the  store  attached  his  wages.  With  his  pay- 
ments, Hollywood  netted  about  9250  prior 
to  the  fourth  attachment,  served  on  August 
29.  1066.  The  employer  noted  on  the  writ, 
"The  defendant  has  left  the  service  of  the 
company." 

PATIXNCI  XXHAnSTD 

Employed  there  17  years,  he  was  fired  by 
an  employer  whose  patience  was  exhausted 
and  who  could  see  no  end  to  the  costs  and 
trouble  of  handling  the  garnishments. 

For  about  a  year  the  husband  had  only 
off-and-on  employment.  Finally  a  firm 
hired  him  as  a  Janitor,  at  934  a  week.  His 
old  Job,  which  benefited  by  union  stand- 
ards, paid  980. 

The  new  employer's  turn  came  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1058,  when  he  was  served  a  writ  that 
said  the  husband  still  owed  Hollywood  930 
(he  had  paid  9290  13)  plus  court  costs  of 
913  plus  6  percent  interest.  His  934  wage 
was  attached;  the  employer  lent  him  the 
balance,  and  the  debt  was  paid  off. 

Marvins  obtained  a  default  Judgment  in 
1957  on  a  balance  of  9164.  But  it  was  un- 
able to  attach  the  husband's  wages  because 
in  this  instance  he  got  an  exemption.  The 
garnishment  law  permits  the  income  of  a 
head  of  a  household  to  be  exempted  from 
attachment  If  it  does  not  exceed  9400  in  the 
a  months  prior  to  Issuance  of  the  writ.  His 
wages  were,  however,  frozen  for  more  than 
a  week,  until  the  court  could  determine  his 
eligibility. 

JTJBT  couldn't  do   IT 

The  hxisband  said  In  a  recent  Interview 
that  he  had  tried  to  pay  off  his  debts  "96-90 
a  week,  but  there  were  so  many  bills;  try  to 
pay  the  rent,  940;  try  to  eat — got  so  I  couldnt 
take  care  of  It." 

Recalling  his  dismissal  from  his  first  Job, 
he  said,  "One  night  X  went  to  get  my  time 
card;  didn't  have  no  time  card." 
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There  was  a  9-month  period  in  which  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  paid  his  rent. 
He  Is  in  easy  credit  debt  even  today  for 
about  9130,  some  of  It  for  clothing  he 
bought  the  children  now  at  home.  He  is 
paying  It  off  at  about  %'A  a  week. 

Since  February  1066,  St.  Elizabeths  has 
permitted  his  wife  to  come  home  several 
times  a  week.  "When  iihe  comes  out  now," 
her  husband  said,  "she  says,  "Ddn't  make  any 
more  bills'." 

rr  DOKS   HAPPXM    KZKX 

This  is  not  a  typical  garnishment  ease.  If 
there  Is  such.  It  is,  however,  not  unusual 
in  the  trail  of  grief  it  leit  or  in  its  individual 
aspects.  Its  importance  lies  In  Its  disclosure 
of  things  that  happen  under  the  District's 
68-year-oId  garnishment  law: 

The  municipal  court  and  employers  be- 
come collectors,  chiefly  for  a  few  easy  credit 
operators. 

Such  firms  as  these  thus  have  an  induce- 
ment to  sell  to  persons  who  buy  much  more 
than  they  can  afford  and  who  are  unable  to 
pay  except  when  attacl-.menti  deprive  them 
of  necessities. 

The  employee's  entire  paycheck  can  be  at- 
tached, and  attachmema  on  the  same  bills 
can  keep  coming. 

Employees  are  fired  al  ter  multiple  attach- 
ments, often  after  only  two. 

Exemption  of  a  person's  wages  from  at- 
tachment, so  as  to  leave  something  for  fOod 
and  rent,  is  not  automi.tic.  Even  if  an  ex- 
emption Is  won,  wages  are  tied  up  for  7  to 
10  days. 

The  public  Is  burdened  with  relief  costs 
and  the  difference  betwiten  the  nominal  and 
actual  court  cosu. 

Court  costs,  even  if  nominal,  and  Interest 
Inflate  the  defendant's  original  debt. 

The  debt  can  be  char){ed  to  a  person  who 
does  not  know  of  the  purchases  or  that  he 
14  being  made  responsible. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6.   1050] 

DxBTOX's  Dilkmma:  Nkw  Box  WocTLO  Enablx 
Mam  To  Pat  Dzbth,  Fkxd  Familt 

(By  Morton  Mlntc) 

(Sixth  in  a  series) 

In  cookery  the  word  "garnish"  has  a  gentle, 
pleasant  ring.  In  DUtrica  law  the  same  word 
Is  like  the  screech  of  a  tiraked  tire. 

The  EMstrlct  Bar  AssociaUon  is  trying  to 
take  the  terror  and  tragedy  out  of  garnish- 
ment and  put  it  under  tJ  le  wing  of  Justice. 

The  bar  proposal  for  reform  has  been  in- 
troduced In  the  House,  by  Representative 
John  L.  McMillan.  Democrat.  South  Caro- 
Una. 

A  bar  director.  James  A.  WlUey.  is  leading 
the  fight  for  adoption.  He  is  a  member  and 
past  chairman  of  the  bsr's  municipal  court 
committee. 

The  bar  proposal  recognizes  the  principle 
of  ability  to  pay.  It  sets  a  sliding  scale  of 
garnishments  baaed  on  n  debtor's  earnings, 
as  follows:  on  gross  pay  up  to  9200  a  month, 
10  percent  could  be  attached;  9200  to  9500, 
20  percent:  more  than  9500.  60  percent. 

The  bar  measure  would  allow  only  one 
attachment  to  be  effective  at  one  time.  Only 
after  one  creditor's  debt  Is  satisfied  oould 
other  attachments  take  effect.  In  the  order 
received.  The  employer  would  forward  the 
creditor's  money  once  a  month. 

CALLS  rOB   CLCSX  LOOK 

These  two  provisions  s&y  to  the  easy  credi- 
tor: Collection  from  bad  risks  via  attachment 
can  take  you  a  long,  long  time,  and  you  have 
an  Incentive  to  withhold  credit  from  persons 
who  are  bad  risks. 

It  is  chiefly  in  this  way  that  the  bar  pro- 
posal attacks  a  root  trouble  in  the  present 
situation,  the  indiscriminate  extension  of 
credit.  The  message  ot  the  existing  law  is 
caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware.  The 
bar  proposal  woxild  add  a  large  dose  of  caveat 
venditor — let  the  seller  beware. 
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The  bar  says  that  if  its  proposal  becomes 
law.  the  seller  might  well  lieware,  for  exam- 
ple, of  tlie  man  whose  pay  is  already  being 
attached. 

The  proposal  would  make  It  impossible 
for  attachment  to  strip  a  man  of  his  entire 
pay. 

Neither  he  nor  his  employer  would  have 
to  go  to  municipal  court  to  prove  his  eligi- 
bility for  exemption,  for  he  would  get  an 
exemption  automatically.  The  trip  to  mu- 
nicipal court  now  must  be  made  for  each 
attachment  on  which  an  exemption  is 
sought.  Debtors  sometimes  get  worn  down 
by  this  procedure  and  lose  vital  time  from 
work.  So  they  accept  a  settlement  under 
which  they  agree  to  buy  more. 

Because  an  employed  debtor  could  not  be 
left  penniless  by  attachmenU,  the  incentive 
(in  the  present  law)  for  an  impoverished 
husband  to  desert  his  family  would  be  re- 
moved. As  explained  in  Tuesday's  article, 
he  risks  Imprisonment  and /or  a  fine  when  he 
deserts.  However  he  also  assures  that,  once 
a  court  support  order  is  Issued,  his  family 
will  be  able  to  eat  and  pay  the  rent. 

SKI  LESS  OPPOITUNITY 

Willey  says  the  delayed-collection  provi- 
sions woiaM  curb  the  present  practice  of 
making  Innocent  persons  responsible  for 
easy  credit  debts  they  did  not  incur.  He 
says  there  would  be  fewer  of  them  because 
they  would  be  less  inviting  targets,  and  they 
would  not  be  hit  so  hard. 

Other  major  features  of  the  bar  proposal 
provide  that: 

A  court  order  to  a  man  to  support  bis 
wife,  former  wife  and/or  children  would 
have  priority  over  any  attachment.  There  is 
more  caveat  venditor  here,  for  a  debt  for 
clothing,  Jewelry  or  a  car,  for  example,  coxild 
not  come  ahead  of  family  needs. 

Wage  exemptions  would  be  extended  to 
nonresidents  of  the  District  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  District  residents — automatically. 
Nonresidents  get  no  exemption  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  an  earlier  bill 
sponsored  by  the  bar  that  would  have  lim- 
ited attachments  to  a  fiat  10  percent  of  gross 
pay,  and  McMoxan  has  reintroduced  a  sim- 
ilar bill.  Also  in  1958.  the  Senate  passed  a 
bin  which,  while  setting  a  sliding  scale  of 
attachments  based  on  earnings,  flatly 
exempted  the  first  950  of  weekly  income. 
Both  bills  were  passed  so  late  in  the  session 
that  a  HouEe-Senate  compromise  could  not 
be  worked  out. 

Backers  of  the  Senate  bill  contend  the  fiat 
950  exemption  is  both  necessary  and  a  vaan 
potent  caveat  venditor.  They  also  argue  that 
the  bar  bill  and  the  other  measiu-e  reintro- 
duced in  the  House  by  McMnxAN  would  take 
away  from  the  debtor  the  exemption  he  can 
claim  now,  forcing  him  to  pay  10  percent  of 
his  Income  though  he  can  ill  afford  It. 

Backers  of  the  two  House  bills  center  their 
rebuttal  on  these  points: 

1.  The  present  exemption  provision,  how- 
ever reasonable  It  sounds,  does  not  work  most 
of  the  time  in  the  way  Congress  intended. 
(The  reasons  for  this  have  been  explained 
previously.) 

2.  A  flat-amount  exemption  leaves  no  re- 
course for  collection  of  legitimate  debts  from 
a  large  segment  of  the  population,  and  pay- 
ment of  debts  is  a  responsibility  that  all  citi- 
zens should  bear. 

3.  Garnishment  should  be  continued  as  a 
legitimate,  last-resort  method  of  collection 
from  "dead  beats." 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  forbidden  at- 
tachment of  a  nonresident's  pay  unless  he 
incurred  the  debt  in  the  District  or  unless 
a  Judgment  was  rendered  against  him  else- 
where. The  two  House  bills  would  allow 
pfirtlal  attachments  of  a  nonresident's  pay  if 
his  employer  has  an  ofllce  in  the  District, 
no  matter  where  he  lives,  works,  or  buys. 

Some  employers  object  to  the  procediire  in 
the  bar  bill   requiring  them  to  forward  to 


the  creditor  each  monUi  a  fraction  of  an  at- 
tached person's  wage  until  the  debt  Is  satis- 
fled.  This,  they  fear,  would  make  their 
garnishment  handling  costs  even  greater 
than  at  present. 

Willey  disagrees.  His  contention  Is  that 
there  would  be  so  many  fewer  garnishments 
that  overall  employer  costs  wotild  be  lower. 

Another  employer  group  strongly  favors  the 
bar  biU.  Agreeing  with  Willey.  these  em- 
ployers foresee  lower  personnel  turnover  and 
replacement  training  costs,  fewer  demands 
on  executive  time,  and  an  end  to  the  nui- 
sance of  multiple  attachments.  At  present, 
many  employers  fire  a  man  when  he  has 
been  attached  two  or  more  times. 

MOT  SEEN  AS  CT7KE-AIX 

The  bar  does  not  claim  its  proposal  Is  a 
cure-all.  Its  position  is  that  it  would  wipe 
out  intolerable  evUs,  and  that  every  contin- 
gency cannot  possibly  be  provided  for. 

The  bar  bill,  or  a  measure  like  it,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  the  best  chance  of  enactment. 
It  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the  District 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
with  its  membership  of  400  leading  retaU 
merchants,  and  It  is  expected  to  have  the 
backing  of  the  District  Commlsslonem. 

So  far  as  the  municipal  court  is  concerned. 
Chief  Judge  Leonard  P.  WaUh  said  the  major 
abuses  of  the  court  as  a  collection  agency 
for  a  few  easy  credit  firms  would  be  ended  by 
the  bar  bill,  by  the  other  bill  Introduced  by 
McMillan,  by  the  expected  Senate  bill  or  by 
the  Dowdy  bUl. 

Other  pending  garnishment  legislation: 

The  Dowdy  bUl:  Representative  John 
DowDT,  Democrat,  Texas,  has  reintroduced 
a  measure  to  prohibit  attachment  of  earn- 
ings. 

The  Curtis  bill:  Representative  Tromah 
B.  Cuxns,  Republican,  Missouri,  has  reintro- 
duced his  bill  to  permit  attachment  of  the 
wages  of  all  Federal  employees. 

The  Curtis  bill  would  exempt  from  attach- 
ment 9200  earned  in  a  2 -month  period  by  a 
head  of  a  household  and  9120  by  a  single 
person. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8,   1959] 

Debtor's   Dilemica:    Advice   roa  Butexs   on 

East  Cexdit 

(By  Morton  Mintx) 

(Last  in  a  series) 

Here  Is  some  hard  advice  about  easy 
credili — the  kind  offered  by  a  troublesome 
few  of  the  many  firms  in  the  field. 

It  Is  meant  for  you,  if  you  are  that  be- 
deviled lowest  man  on  the  credit  totem  pole: 
Tou  have  little  or  no  cash  or  savings  and 
a  small  income,  and  you  cant  get  normal 
credit.  Garnishment  or  attachment  of  yoiu* 
wages,  or  even  a  freeze  on  them  for  a  week 
to  10  days,  would  be  a  disaster. 

The  advice  comes  from  municipal  court 
Judges  and  lawyers  who  have  tried  to  help 
others  like  yoxu^elf  learn  that  easy  credit 
can  be  the  hardest  credit  there  is — when  it 
is  dispensed  by  the  tiny  minority  of  District 
businesses  that  exploit  you  and  the  law. 

You  want  to  buy  a  suit,  say,  or  a  TV  set. 
or  a  car.  These  things  arent  absolute  neces- 
sities, but  you  want  them,  and  the  only 
people  who  will  sell  them  to  you  are  the 
easy  credit  operators. 

In  many  States  you  couldnt  buy  those 
things  because  the  seller  couldnt  afford  to 
take  a  chance  on  you.  In  those  States,  the 
law  says  In  effect:  This  person  can't  afford 
these  things;  he  needs  the  money  for  neces- 
sities; if  the  seller  takes  a  chance  on  such  a 
bad  credit  risk,  the  law  is  not  going  to  help 
him  collect. 

But  you  are  In  the  District.  Here  you 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  few  easy 
credit  firms  that  will  try  to  sell  you  far  more 
than  you  wanted  In  the  first  place.  Short  of 
a  new  law  that  would  put  a  damper  on  sell- 
ing like  this,  selling  done  in  full  knowledge 
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that  you  cannot  afford  to  pay,  there's  noth- 
ing to  stop  you  from  buying  but  you  yourself. 

The  great  majority  of  merchants,  whether 
they  offer  regular  or  easy  credit,  will  dis- 
courage you  from  buying  more  than  you 
can  afford.  An  unscrupulous  few  will  do 
the  opposite,  because  they  know  that  If  you 
do  not  pay  they  are  ready  to  grab  your  wages 
with  a  court  order  to  your  employer. 

But  you  find  yourself  In  front  of  the  store 
operated  by  one  of  the  few.  Tou  do  not 
know  It,  but  the  man  who  takes  you  gra- 
ciously by  the  arm  and  pulls  you  Inside  Is 
paid  to  do  Just  that. 

Tou  pick  out  a  winter  suit.  The  salesman 
says  It  Is  all  wool,  but  It  would  be  wise  for 
you  to  look  for  »  label  certifying  that. 

You  are  told  the  price  Is  $60  (there  may 
be  no  price  tag).  If  you  had  sared  the 
money  to  buy  the  same  suit  for  cosh,  you 
could  have  gotten  It  for  perhaps  $40.  There 
is  a  major  reason  why  you  should  expect 
the  price  to  be  higher:  Easy  credit  Is  expen- 
sive to  the  seller.  His  price  must  take  into 
account,  for  example,  Interest,  costly  book- 
keeping and  debts  that  are  never  collected, 
even  by  wage  attachment 

But  you  do  not  have  $40  with  which  to 
buy  the  suit  for  cash.  Tou  agree  to  easy 
credit,  say,  $10  down  and  $2.50  a  week  for 
8  months.  If  you  figure  out  the  final  price, 
you  will  find  that  it  Is  $75.  So,  right  off  the 
bat,  that  suit  may  be  costing  you  $35  extra. 

WATCH    THAT    CONTKACT 

Tou  win  be  asked  to  open  an  account — 
to  sign  a  sales  contract.  This  Is  vital:  Do 
not  sign  until: 

1.  You  are  certain  you  will  be  given  an 
Identical  copy. 

2.  You  are  aware  that  the  name  of  an- 
other person  on  it  may  make  him  respon- 
sible for  the  debt  If  you  do  not  pay. 

3.  Tou  are  aware  your  wages  can  be  at- 
tached If  you  do  not  pay — sometimes  if  you 
miss  only  one  payment. 

4.  Tou  know  the  contract  is  completely 
filled  in  and  shows  a  complete  total  for 
your  purchase  and  the  exact  amount  of  the 
payments  and  Just  when  you  are  to  make 
them. 

6.  Tou  get  an  agreement  In  writing  that 
you  can  return  any  merchandise  that  you 
may  find  you  do  not  want  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Let  us  say  you  still  owe  $53.  Something 
goes  wrong — perhaps  you  are  out  of  work 
unexpectedly — and  you  miss  some  payments. 
Tou  go  to  the  seller  and  ask  for  more  time. 
Do  not  buy  more.  Do  not  relax  if  you  are 
told  not  to  worry;  get  an  agreement  in  writ- 
ing. But  the  creditor  will  not  give  you  a 
written  paper  of  this  kind,  you  find,  and  he 
files  a  complaint  against  you. 

OONT   OIV*  VT 

Within  a  few  days,  a  summons  will  be 
served  by  a  deputy  U.S.  marshal.  Be  sure 
that  you  get  it,  for  it  can  be  served  on  any 
adult  on  the  premises. 

You  will  do  yourself  the  most  harm  at 
this  point  If  you  do  nothing,  if  you  Just 
give  up.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
a  lawyer.  Persons  without  funds  can  get 
free  legal  help  from  the  District  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Legal  Assistance  Bureau  and  the 
Legal  Aid  Office,  which  both  the  DBA  and 
the  United  Givers  Fund  support. 

The  bureau  has  an  office  in  room  201  of 
the  Municipal  Court  Building  at  4th  and  E 
Streets  NW.  It  is  open  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  Legal 
Aid's  office,  at  805  O  Street  NW.,  Is  open 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, and  10  a.m.  to  noon,  Saturday. 

A  lawyer  will  check  the  complaint  against 
you  to  see  If  it  is  valid.  If  he  gets  assur- 
ances from  the  creditor,  the  chances  are 
good  that  they  will  be  In  writing.  He  may 
be  able  to  work  out  a  plan  with  the  creditor 
that  will  avoid  garnishment  of  your  wages. 
H?  will  advise  you  on  how  to  avoid  going 
still  deeper  into  debt.     Most  of  the  time  it 


is  necessary  that  an  answer  to  the  creditor's 
suit  be  filed,  and  the  lawyer  will  do  It 
within  the  20-day  deadline. 

TKXADIIILL  OF  DISASm 

If  you  do  not  get  legal  help — and  at 
least  three  out  of  five  garnishment  victims 
do  not — you  may  well  be  on  a  treadmill  to 
disaster  because: 

If  no  answer  Is  filed  to  the  creditor's  com- 
plaint within  20  days,  the  coiu-t  hands  down 
a  default  Judgment  against  you.  The  credi- 
tor now  can  move  to  attach  your  wages. 

If  the  creditor,  however,  waits  90  days 
after  the  default  Judgment  to  serve  a  writ 
of  attachment  on  your  employer,  the  judg- 
ment can  only  rarely  be  attacked — even  if  it 

asks  more  than  you  owe.  even  If  you  did 
not  buy  the  merchandise  in  the  first  place, 
even  If  the  statute  of  limitations  has  ex- 
pired on  the  debt.  The  full  force  of  the  law 
Is  now  behind  the  creditor  and.  one  way  or 
the  other,  you  are  going  to  pay  the  bill. 

You  may  not  know  that  you  may  be  eli- 
gible for  an  exemption,  but  your  lawyer 
does,  and  he  will  seek  it  for  you  if  you  are 
entitled  to  It.  This  Is  an  especially  tricky 
field,  especially  for  a  lasrman. 

The  law  seems,  at  least  to  a  layman,  to 
say  that  your  income  is  exempt  from  at- 
tachment if  it  totaled  $400  or  less  In  the  2 
months  before  the  attachment  was  Issued. 
The  idea  is  that  you  need  $50  a  week  for 
food  and  shelter,  and  this  sum  therefore 
should  be  exempt  from  attachment.  In 
actual  practice,  however: 

Some  municipal  court  Judges  agree  that 
the  first  $400  is  exempt  and  that  only  in- 
come in  excess  of  that  can  be  garnisheed. 

Others  Interpret  the  law  to  mean  that 
nothing  is  exempt  If  your  2-month  earnings 
topped  $400  even  by  a  nickel.  Your  fate  may 
well  depend  on  which  Judge  is  on  the  bench 
when  your  case  comes  up. 

That  suit  of  clothes — remember  it? — cost 
perhaps  $35  extra  to  start  with.  You  may 
lose  time  off  from  work  trying  to  escape  the 
garnishment  mess.  Your  wages  may  be  at- 
tached, not  only  for  the  $53  balance  but  for 
court  costs  and  6  percent  interest. 

You  may  lose  your  Job  If  your  wages  are 
attached  more  than  once. 

You  may  be  evicted  from  your  home  be- 
cause you  have  no  money  for  rent. 

Your  children  may  go  hungry  because  you 
have  no  money  for  food. 

Even  if  you  are  enUtled  to  an  exemption, 
your  wages  will  be  frozen  for  7  to  10  days 
until  the  court  decides  that  you  are  eligible. 

The  question  for  you,  then,  Is,  how  easy 
Is  such  easy  credit? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  Introducing  the  bill.  I  hope 
it  may  have  the  attention  of  all  Senators, 
because  I  know  of  no  other  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Involving  not  only  employees 
but  ulso  employers,  which  would  be  of 
greater  benefit  than  a  measure  wiping 
out  48,000  garnishments  in  1  year,  which 
have  blocked  the  orderly  progress  of  our 
courts  and  have  sent  U.S.  marshals  all 
over  the  city.  If  we  pass  the  proposed 
legislation  it  will  save  the  courts  and 
U.S.  enforcement  officials  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OP  "CODE  OF  ETHICS 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE"  AS 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  108,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  licisLATivE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  15)  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  "Code  of  Ethics  for 
Government  Service"  as  a  House  docu- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  some  remarks  concerning  its 
scope  and  intent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

House  Concxirrent  Resolution  IS  provides 
for  the  printing,  as  a  House  document  of  the 
"Code  of  Ethics  for  Oovernment  Service."  as 
that  code  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  as 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  175  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

I  am  Informed  that  in  addition  to  the 
regular  distribution  provided  for  a  House 
document.  25  additional  copies  will  be  made 
available  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress. 
The  estimated  printing  cost  to  be  Incurred 
under  this  resolution  Is  $2,976.61. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  15)  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepreaentativeM 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  the  "Code 
of  Ethics  for  Oovernment  Service"  as  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress.  Such  code  shall  be  run  In 
two  colors  and  gold  from  letterpress  plates 
reproducing  engrossed  artwork,  band  let- 
tered and  appropriate  for  framing  and  office 
wall  display.  Stock  for  prints  shall  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pound  white,  size  twelve 
and  one-quarter  inches  by  sixteen  and  one- 
quarter  inches  flat.  Prints  shall  be  Inserted 
in  white  envelopes  inside  mailing  brown  en- 
velopes of  twenty-eight  pound  brown  kraft, 
flaps  sealed  or  tucked  In  with  one  corrugated 
board  protector.  In  addition  to  the  usiial 
number,  there  shall  be  printed  a  sufficient 
number  of  extra  copies  to  provide  twenty- 
five  copies  for  use  and  distribution  by  each 
Senator  and  each  Representative.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution,  the  Delegate  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  considered  as  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  15)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
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congratulate  Representiitive  Bennktt  of 
Florida  for  having  oriiinally  submitted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  15.  which 
is  Calendar  No.  108.  In  my  opinion,  he 
has  contributed  to  our  Goverxunent 
service  something  which  has  been  very 
greatly  and  very  badly  needed.  I,  for 
one,  am  very  happy  to  ;>upport  the  con- 
current resolution  and  to  be  here  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption. 


WELCOME    TO    THE   INTER-AMERI- 
CAN BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
112.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  \>e  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativk  Clkuc  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res  9)  extending  a 
welcome  to  the  Inter-Araerican  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  hold  Its  eleventh  conference  at 
Miami,  Florida,  during  the  month  of  April 
1956;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  association  as 
stated  In  its  constitution  are  to  establish 
and  maintain  relations  between  associations 
and  organizations  of  lawyers,  national  and 
local,  in  the  various  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas, to  provide  a  forum  for  exchange  of 
views,  and  to  encoxu-age  cordial  relaUons 
aixK>ng  the  lawyers  of  thi  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and 

Whereas  the  high  character  of  this  Inter- 
national association,  its  deliberations  and  its 
members  can  do  much  to  encourage  cordial 
relations  among  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (t/ie  Hotiae  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  welcomes  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  to  the  United 
states,  and  wishes  the  as8<^>clatlon  unparal- 
leled success  in  its  eleventh  conference:  And 
be  It  fvuther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Inter-American  Bar  AsBOCiatlon. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


JUNIOR    ENGINEERS     AND     SCIEN- 
TISTS PROGRAM  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  years  increasing 
public  concern  has  been  shown  regard- 
ing the  need  of  the  United  States  for 
engineers  and  scientists.  Statistics  have 
been  offered  indicating  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  far  outproducing  us  in  this 
area  and  that  the  United  States  will 
suffer  from  a  severe  shortage  of  such 
personnel  in  the  not  distant  future  un- 
less the  rate  of  training  is  substantially 
raised. 

A  resident  of  my  home  city,  Portland, 
Oreg..  has  played  a  key  role  in  helping 
to  interest  young  people  In  careers  in 
science  and  engineering.  He  is  Mr. 
Stanley  Shirk,  executive  director  of  the 
nonprofit  corporation.  Scientists  for  To- 
morrow.   During  the  past  4  yeah  Mr. 


Shirk  has  been  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing summer  institutes  at  American 
colleges  and  univerelUes  for  high  school 
boys  and  girls  with  an  aptitude  in  these 
two  fields.  He  has  received  wide  praise 
for  Ills  efforts  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  tiiis  point  in  the 
Record:  First,  an  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Medford  Mail  Tribune,  of 
Medford,  Oreg.,  and  which  describes  the 
fourth  annual  Junior  Engineers  and 
Scientists  Summer  Institute  to  be  held 
at  Oregon  Stete  CoUege  at  CorvaUis, 
Oreg.,  this  year;  second,  the  text  of  an 
announcement  issued  by  Scientists  of 
Tomorrow  explaining  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  the  1959  JESSI  program;  and 
third,  an  editorial  published  in  the  De- 
cember 8,  1958,  issue  of  the  Oregonian, 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  discussing  the  value 
of  the  JESSI  approach  in  connection 
with  our  efforts  to  encourage  expansion 
of  science  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Medford  (Oreg.)  Mall-Tribune] 

JESSI  PaocRAM  AT  Okecon  State 

Scheduled  in  June 

CoEVALLis.— The  fourth  annual  Junior 
Engineers  and  Scientists  Summer  Institute 
for  high -school  boys  Interested  in  careers  in 
the  two  fields  has  been  scheduled  for  June 
14  to  27  at  Oregon  State  College. 

The  JESSI  program  has  received  wide 
praise  and  adoption  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  since  it  was  laimched  at  OSC  In 
1958  with  129  boys  and  1  girl. 

This  year's  program  is  expected  to  attract 
some  200  selected  high-school  boys  from 
Oregon  and  adjoining  areas  of  Washington, 
California  and  Nevada.  A  separate  program 
for  girls  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  at 
Llnfleld  College. 

To  qualify  for  selection,  students  must 
have  demonstrated  high  scholarship,  have 
completed  at  least  three  courses  In  science 
and  mathematics,  and  be  recommended  by 
their  high  school.  Sophomores  and  juniors 
are  given  preference. 

COVEBS  AIXnELOS 

The  2-week  program  covers  all  fields  of 
engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  chemis- 
try, zoology,  geology,  bacteriology,  botany, 
and  modern  languages.  OSC  professors  are 
instructors  and  classes  are  kept  small  to 
permit  individual  dlsctission  and  training. 

Students  also  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
college  research  laboratories  and  observe  op- 
eration of  specialized  science  and  engineer- 
ing instruments,  including  the  cyclotron, 
nuclear  reactor,  electron  microscope,  high- 
voltage  laboratory,  and  electronic  computers. 

Sponsor  of  the  program,  in  cooperation 
with  the  college,  is  Scientists  of  Tomorrow, 
a  nonprofit  Portland  corporation  formed  in 
195S  to  promote  Interest  in  science.  Stanley 
H.  Shirk  Is  executive  director.  At  Oregon 
state  College,  F.  A.  Ollflllan,  dean  of  science, 
and  Oeorge  Oleeson,  dean  of  engineering,  are 
In  charge  of  planning  the  course  of  study. 

Industries  and  organizations  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California  assist  by  provid- 
ing scholarship  funds  for  students  who  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  otherwise. 
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FouKTH  Annual  Peocram,  1959,  Juniok  En- 

OINZZRS'     and     SClEWTliritt'     SUMMKK     INSTI- 
TUTE   (JESSI) 

What  is  the  Junior  Bnglneers'  and  Scien- 
tists' Summer  Institute  (JESSI)  program? 

JESSI  Is  a  2-week  exploratory-orientation 
session  In  the  areas  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing. In  class  size  groups,  which  adhere  to 
the  Instructional  program  planned   by  the 


host  authorities,  the  studenU  are  In  the 
hands  of  the  faculties  (experts)  of  the  hoet 
Institution  learning: 

(a)  What  science  and  engineerlns  are 
about. 

(b)  What  Is  included  In  the  vartous 
branches  of  these  areas. 

(c)  Something  about  the  coUege  program 
of  studies  and  the  study  demands  leading 
to  graduation  In  these  areas. 

(d)  That  they  must  adopt  sound  study 
practices  and  procedurea. 

(e)  That  they  must  master  the  high  school 
basics  In  mathematics,  the  science*,  and 
English  If  they  wish  to  be  prepared  for  the 
scientific  snd  technical  studies  at  the  C(Aleee 
level.  ^ 

Because  of  the  sequential  nature  at  the 
subject  matter  and  the  rigorous  study  de- 
mands of  the  scientific  and  technical  areas 
of  learning,  and  because  of  the  current  propa- 
ganda and  the  need  for  top  quality  science 
and  engineering  recruits,  an  exploration  in 
these  areas,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  ex- 
perts In  their  respective  fields.  Is  an  In- 
valuable aid  to  the  student. 

Students  should  present  themselves  as 
freshmen  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
schools  prepared  both  scholastically  and  psy- 
chologlcaUy  for  the  Job  ahead.  JESSI  has 
been  activated  to  fulfill  a  great  need  for 
exploration  and  orientation  under  circum- 
stances which  result  in  maxlmiun  receptivity 
by  the  student. 
Who  may  apply  for  admission  to  JESSI? 
Students  who  will  enter  the  11th  or  the 
12th  grade  in  September  1958;  who  have  suc- 
cessfully pursued  at  least  three  coxirses  (by 
the  end  of  the  lOth  grade)  to  4  courses  (by 
the  end  of  the  11th  grade)  of  high  school 
science  and/or  mathematics;  whose  teachers 
are  certain  that  they  can  successfully  pur- 
sue college  studies  in  the  science  and  en- 
gineering areas  when  the  time  comes;  who 
are  undecided  about  their  college  and/or 
vocational  careers,  or  who  plan  to  enter  the 
engineering,  medical,  scientific,  or  teaching 
professions  and  are  in  need  of  scholastic 
and/or  vocational  guidance,  or  who,  having 
made  their  career  decision,  wish  to  enjoy 
full  confidence  that  they  have  chosen  wisely. 
How  are  the  applicants  selected? 

(a)  On  the  recommendation  of  the  high 
school  principal. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  their  high  school 
scholastic  record,  especially  in  English, 
mathematics,  and  science.  Pinal  screening 
is  done  by  the  hoet  authorities. 

(c)  On  the  availability  of  money  In  the 
JESSI  student  assistance  fund  for  aid  to 
those  who  are  in  financial  need. 

(d)  On  the  btuis  of  capacity  enrollment. 
Capacity  Is  determined  by  the  host. 

(e)  A  student  residing  in  one  JESSI  area 
may  not  apply  for  admission  to  a  JESSI  In 
another  local  without  special  permission 
from  Scientists  of  Tomorrow. 

How  many  JESSI  sessions  have  been  held 
to  date? 


IMS 

1957 

IMS 

BriBhara  Voting  University,  rro\  o, 
I  tab 

• 

CkmsooA.iM  Coni«e,ClefB«>n, 
B.C.. 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan. 
Kans 

Linficid  CoUoge,  McMinaville, 
Oroe 

1  • 
1  • 

Montana  State  CoUere,  Boteman, 
Mont 

T'niversitv  of  Kevada,  Reno,  Nev.. 

Xew  Mexico  CoOeft  of  A.  4  M.A, 
Ias  rriiCL>s,  i\.  Mex 

North  Dakota  AcriculturalCollriie, 
Kargo,  N.  Dak 

Or^on  SUte  College,  Corvallis, 
OrcB       

!• 

(• 

Total 

1 

4 

8 

>Bo]rs. 
•QlrJs. 
'  Boys  and  girb. 


> 
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DoM  JESSI  conflict  with  or  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  ochools? 

No.  JESSI  supplements  the  guidance 
program  and  offers  a  service  to  the  student 
which  the  schools  are  not  prepared  to  give. 
JESSI  Is  not  an  Instructional  program  and 
will  not  conflict  with  that  of  the  schools;  It 
Js  a  program  of  exploration  and  orientation. 

The  schools  have  warmly  welcomed  JESSI 
aa  a  means  of  fulfilling  a  great  and  felt  need 
by  the  achools,  the  students,  and  their  par- 
ents, and  have  cooperated  In  getting  the 
JESSI  message  before  those  students  who 
are  qiiallfled  to  pursue  college  studies. 

What  Is  the  per  student  cost  in  a  JESSI 
session? 

Per  capita  costs  vary  with  enrollment  and 
local  campus  costs.  The  average  total  cov- 
erage cost  Is  $120  per  student  for  the  3 
weeks  on  camp\is.  In  an  enrollment  of  125, 
for  the  projected  1959  program  of  15  ses- 
sions. 

How  much  of  this  cost  must  the  student 
pay? 

There  is  no  mandatory  fee  in  any  JI^SSI 
session.  A  mandatory  fee  sets  up  a  barrier 
to  admission,  and  many  highly  qualified 
students  from  the  lower  economic  brackets 
are  automatically  eliminated.  However,  ap- 
plicants are  encouraged  to  pay  as  much  of 
the  per  capita  cost  «w  they  can  afford.  The 
student  pays  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
lunne  to  the  campus  and  return. 

[From  the  Oregonlan,  Portland,  Oreg., 
Dec.  8,  1058] 

JESSI  AT  Staks 

Among  the  National  Science  Foundation 
programs  designed  to  accelerate  education 
In  tbe  sciences  is  one  that  raises  fears  as 
well  as  hopes.  This  is  the  proposal  of  the 
NSF  to  finance  at  cooperating  colleges  a 
number  of  summer  study  sessions  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  high-ability  high 
school  students  "to  study  and  work  with 
experienced  scientists  and  mathematicians. 

On  its  face,  the  program  appears  highly 
desirable.  It  could,  however,  result  in  the 
loss  of  valuable  ground  in  the  very  cause 
it  seeks  to  serve.  For  there  is  already  a 
promising,  privately  sponsored  summer  pro- 
gram for  young  scientists,  and  its  existence 
Is  directly  threatened  by  the  Ooveriunent 
program. 

Scientists  of  Tomorrow,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration with  headquarters  In  Portland, 
conducted  its  first  annual  Junior  Engineers' 
and  Scientists'  Sununer  Institute  (JESSI)  in 
1956,  with  Oregon  State  College  acting  as 
host.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  13 
JESSI  sessions  on  9  campuses  in  8 
States.  Students  spend  3  weeks  exploring 
pure  and  applied  sciences  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  faculty  of  the  host  institution. 
Students  pay  their  own  tuition  or  are  sup- 
ported from  grants  by  Interested  industries. 

O80  President  A.  L.  Strand  points  out 
that  If  the  Government-supported  sessions 
force  JESSI  out  of  operation  the  contribu- 
tions and  interest  of  industries  will  be  lost. 

The  summer  sessions  sponsored  by  Scien- 
tists of  Tomorrow  began,  Incidentally,  long 
before  sputnik,  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  die  for  laok  of  a  fair  ohanoe  to  oompttt 
with  Oovernment  dollars.  There  is  no  ap' 
parent  reason  why  the  NSF  program  should 
Bot  cooperate  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
JI88I  MMloM  at  Orefon  State  Oollegt  and 
other  InatltuUona  where  they  have  been 
eo  sucoeeeful. 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
NURSES 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Tlmee,  which  1b  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
If  not  in  the  world,  on  March  23  pub- 
lished a  most  timely  and  pertinent  edi- 
torial about  the  shortage  of  nurses.  This 


particular  problem  applies  not  only  to 
New  York  City,  but  also  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  the  sponsor  of  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  the  edu- 
cation of  nurses.  The  bill  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  the  count- 
erpart of  a  measure  which  is  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  and  which  is 
sponsored  by  Representative  Edith  S. 
Orcen,  who  represents  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oregon,  where  Mrs. 
Neuberger  and  I  make  our  home. 

The  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
strongly  emphasizes  the  need  for  some 
form  of  Federal  assistance  of  this  kind, 
so  that  more  outstanding  young  women 
in  our  country  can  be  educated  as  nurses. 
Nursing  is  practically  the  only  form  of 
education  in  which  the  participant  has 
to  work  almost  exclusively  in  order  to 
pay  for  her  tuition  and  training.  She 
must  take  care  of  the  sick,  prepare  meals, 
empty  bedpans,  and  perform  exceeding- 
ly difficult  work,  both  day  and  night,  in 
hospital  wards,  laboratories,  and  in  other 
services. 

Until  recently  virtually  no  assistance 
has  been  given  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  certain  that  the  coimtry  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  registered  profes- 
sional nurses.  In  order  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
this  very  lucid  editorial  entitled  "Want- 
ed: More  Nurses,"  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Wanted  :  Mors  Nxnisxs 

The  critical  shortage  of  professional  nurses 
reported  here  by  Dorothy  Weddlge,  director 
of  nursing  services,  is  a  problem  not  con- 
fined to  New  York.  Most  of  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  at  many  other  points  In  the 
country.  But  this  report,  supported  by  the 
commissioner  of  hospitals,  puts  some  aspects 
of  the  question  In  a  dramatic  light. 

At  present,  fewer  than  29  percent  of  the 
stair  or  general  duty  positions  are  filled. 
Less  than  half  of  the  poets  that  require 
registered  nurse  degrees  are  occupied.  With 
extra  work,  practical  nurses,  aids,  and  vol- 
unteers in  some  categories  the  nurses  have 
tried  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  service. 
But  the  community  is  asking  more  of  them 
than  It  should. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  shortage, 
here  and  elsewhere.  First,  obviously,  is  the 
enormous  expansion  of  hospital  care.  The 
whole  function  of  the  hoepltal  In  relation  to 
the  community  has  changed.  The  change 
requires  tnoreaees  In  personnel  that  have 
simply  not  been  made. 

The  resson  for  this,  in  turn,  la  partly  eco« 
nomlo.  Because  all  costs  have  been  rising 
steadily,  hospitalisation  has  also  become  In* 
creasingly  expensive,  Our  hospitals,  both 
public  and  voluntary,  simply  have  to  have 
more  money— a  great  deal  more  money— if 
they  are  to  do  the  Job  we  expect  them  to  do. 
For  thoee  already  In  service,  nurses  and 
others,  better  compensation  is  a  matter  of 
Justice. 

The  other  upect  li  that  the  compensation 
for  nurses  must  be  made  higher  if  more  per- 
sons are  to  be  attracted  to  the  service  and 
kept  In  It.  Similarly,  the  workload  must  be 
reduced.  The  old  stereotype  of  the  immacu- 
late and  beautiful  nurse  sitting  at  the  bed- 
side  and  smoothing  ths  fevered  brow  Is  non- 
sense. Nursing  is  mostly  hard  work  and 
often  very  dirty  work.    lu  rewards,  in  the 


economic  eense.  have  been  virtually  non- 
existent in  proportion  to  the  eervlcee 
rendered. 

Because  of  this,  most  of  the  persons  who 
go  into  nursing  do  so  with  a  sense  of  dedi- 
cation and  devotion.  In  few  professions. 
Indeed,  is  there  a  greater  degree  of  real 
vocation.  The  public  should  recognize  this 
and  reward  it,  rather  than  penalize  it  and 
profit  by  It.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  how,  in 
moet  cases,  we  could  get  better  nursee.  But 
we  need  many  more  of  them. 


MES- 


REFERRAL    OP    PRESIDENT'S 
SAGE  ON  FORESTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  forestry  be  referred 
both  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Montana 
for  making  it  possible  for  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  consider  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  forestry. 

The  Senator's  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  has  long  been  active  in 
the  consideration  of  national  forest  prob- 
lems, such  as  access  roads,  recreation. 
wate]*shed  protection,  and  similar  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  all  the  other  States  of  the  West. 

I  think  the  dual  disposition  of  the 
President's  message  on  forestry  by  hav- 
ing it  referred  to  both  committees  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
also  has  shown  great  Interest  in  this  par- 
ticular field,  and  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  accomplishments  in  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  line  with  the  request 
previously  made,  let  me  inquire  whether 
the  forestry  mesMe  has  been  received 
from  the  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirx  in  the  chair).  No;  the  mes- 
sage has  not  yet  been  received. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  forestry  Is  now  on  its  way  to  the 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ised to  receive  the  message,  and  that  it  b« 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  CommlttM 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  RECEIPT 
OF  TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfln- 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  126.  House 
bill  5640. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LxcisLATivB  Clxsk.  a  bill  (HH. 
5640)  to  extend  the  time  during  which 
certain  individuals  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HH. 
5640)  to  extend  the  time  during  which 
certain  individuals  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  an 
amendment. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  adjournment  until  tomorrow,  at  10 
o'clock  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  3 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.,  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  25,  1959,  at 
10  o'clock  ajn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland,  Jr..  Fri-  - 
tain  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Was!?  ^- 
ton.  D.C.,  offered  the  following  pre  er: 

The  Psalmist  has  said,  Psalma  j:  22: 
Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  and  He 
shall  sustain  thee:  He  stiall  w  jct  suffer 
the  righteous  to  he  moved. 

Gracious,  eternal,  and  ir  jrclful  God, 
our  Father,  we  thank  ThPo  or  the  prom- 
ise we  have  Just  read  f.om  Thy  Holy 
Guide,  the  Bible.  We  know  that  this 
pronlse  is  made  on  ^he  premise  that 
men  have  experienced  regeneration. 

We  realize,  dear  Feavenly  Father,  that 
sometimes  we  becoine  so  engrossed  about 
our  own  spiritual  poverty  that  we  for- 
get that  our  Representatives  have 
anxieties.  perr>onal  problems  In  the 
home,  and  spiritual  needs. 

Help  each  person  In  this  great  body  to 
place  himself  in  position  to  receive  the 
promise  made  In  the  Psalm  we  read. 

This  we  ask  in  Thy  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
yesterday  wae  read  and  approved. 
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ME88AOB  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McQown.  one  of  Ita  olerki,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  paased  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  739.  An  act  to  eetabllsh  an  effeotive  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  oonditiona  of  subetantlal 
and  pereletent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment In  oertaln  eeonomloally  de- 
preeeed  areas. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

{Roll  No.  23] 

Flood  Polk 

Flynt  Porter 

Frelinghuysen  Powell 

Hall  RUey 

Hosmer  St.  O     /ge 

Johnson,  Colo.  She 

Keith  Tp    jf 

Lafore  v   //m. 

McDonougb  '    die 

.•mm 
Wlthjwe 


Aeplnall 

B*aa.  Tenn 

Breeding 

BroylUll 

Buckley 

Camaban 

Carter 

Celler 

Clark 

Coffln 

Dawson 

DingeU 

Flno 


I<artin 
Multer 
Oemers 
PhUbln 

The  SPEAKER.  O:.  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  ansv/<  >  ed  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  .;onsent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  ae  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SECOND  I 


PPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1959 
Mr.  '  .iOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that      <e  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Cor    ^ttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St    d  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
r    the  bill  (HH.  5916)  making  supple- 
oental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  3  hours,  one- 
half  of  that  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Jensen,  and 
one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5916.  with  Mr. 
Booos  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ao  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  CAififON]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  a  war  over  the 
pending  Berlin  controversy,  but  no  one 
can  be  certain  about  it.  Khrushchev  has 
Issued  an  ultimatum.  He  has  given  us 
until  May  27  to  get  out  of  Berlin  and  to 
stand  not  on  the  order  of  our  going. 
President  Eisenhower  has  told  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  world  that  we  will  not 
yield  an  inch  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples Involved.    There  we  are. 

This  impasse  is  tempered,  perhaps,  by 
the  prospect  of  a  summit  conference, 
but  conference  or  no  conference,  back  of 
It  all  is  the  implacable  situation  in  which 


Khrushchev    ads  himself  in  East  Berlin 
and  East  C  rmany. 

The  hu-  diating  contrast  between  the 
economJ'  ,  of  East  and  West  Berlin  and 
East  a-  X  West  Germany  is  grai^iically 
and  r  .^rcilessly  demonstrating  the  fail- 
ure communism  in  actual  practice  and 
is  eakening  the  hold  of  the  Kremlin 
r    the  other  Russian  satellites. 

The  rapidly  growing  divergence  be- 
tween the  free  economy  of  West  Berlin 
and  the  communistic  paralysis  of  East 
Berlin  is  now  becoming  so  obvious  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  concealed  or  ex- 
plained, and  Khrushchev  is  under  the 
desperate  necessity  of  Iwlnging  it  to  an 
«nd  at  almost  any  cost,  even  at  the  cost 
of  war  or  the  risk  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  West  Berlin  has 
become  a  symbol  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world  and  cannot  be  abandoned  by  the 
allies  without  conceding  utter  defeat. 
And  the  President  has  announced  un- 
equivocally that  we  have  no  intention  of 
deserting  a  free  pe<H>Ie. 

Even  a  simunJt  conference  will  prove 
futile  to  Khrushchev  unless  he  succeeds 
in  getting  West  Germany  out  of  NATO 
and  unless  he  gets  American  troops  off 
the  European  Continent.  He  must  get 
rid  of  the  American  troops  or  he  must 
concede  before  the  world  the  utter  fail- 
ure and  defeat  of  communism.  So  even- 
tually it  comes  back  where  it  started. 

Always  we  have  stood  irrevocably  for 
a  united  Germany;  always  we  have  in- 
sisted that  all  Russian  satellites  must  be 
free.  And  as  late  as  last  November  the 
Department  of  State  resolutely  resisted 
overtures  for  b€«ic  negotiation. 

The  President  himself  has  been  oppos- 
ing a  summit  conference  and  the  recog- 
nition which  such  a  meeting  implies. 
Much  of  this  we  may  relinquish  if  we 
grant  Khrushchev  the  summit  confer- 
ence he  has  so  long  coveted  and  with 
it  we  grsmt  recognition  establishing 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  the  recog- 
nized head  of  a  world  power  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  brought  to 
this  humilating  position  the  great  Amer- 
ican Nation  which  In  1945  dictated  terms 
of  peace  to  the  world  and  compelled 
Germany  and  Japan,  the  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  of  all  time,  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  without  the  change  of  a  sin- 
gle word  in  the  terms  of  surrender? 
From  the  commanding  position  we  have 
dropped  to  where  we  may  have  to  com- 
promise with  the  demands  of  the  dic- 
tator. We  are  in  a  position  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  British  Oovern- 
ment when  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  disgraceful 
treaty  of  Mxmlch  because  Hitler  had  de- 
veloped modem  weapon*— ^hlle  England 
slept. 

Russia  likewise  has  developed  modern 
weapons,  while  we  were  preparing  to 
fight  the  next  war  with  the  weapons  of 
the  last  war.  Russia  is  now  conceded 
by  witnesses  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittees to  be  2  or  3  years  ahead  of  us. 
especially  in  missiles,  Just  as  Hitler  was 
ahead  of  England  in  air  power. 

It  oomes  as  a  shock  to  the  American 
people  to  suddenly  awake  to  the  fact  that 
after  we  originated  the  submarine,  the 
airplane,    the    atomic    bomb,    nuclear 
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paw9T,  and  nuclear  warheads;  after  we 
originated  them  Russia  has  taken  them 
out  of  our  hands  and  Is  now  holding 
them  over  our  heads  with  brusque  orders 
to  us  to  get  out  of  Berlin  and  abandon 
every  principle  for  which  our  Nation  has 
stood  for  nearly  200  years.  If  this  con- 
ference brings  war  as  the  conference  of 
Munich  brought  war,  there  Is  also  a  shock 
In  store  for  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Attack  would  come  suddenly  from  the  air 
as  It  came  to  Rotterdam  and  as  It  came 
to  Hiroshima. 

Washington  would  be  In  the  first  list 
of  clUes  to  be  bombed.  With  possibly 
a  15-mlnute  alert,  or  less,  every  Member 
of  this  House  would  die.  Not  at  some 
disputed  barricade,  or  on  some  scarred 
slope  of  battered  hill,  but  here  at  mid- 
night In  this  flaming  town;  each  of  us 
has  a  rendefvous  with  death. 

Some  time  ago  the  Navy  printed  a 
secret  report,  excerpts  from  which  were 
published  In  the  CotroassszoirAX.  Ricord 
of  the  last  Congress.  It  stated  that 
enemy  submarines  flrlng  missiles  at  the 
comparatively  short  range  of  260  miles— 
and  they  now  have  missiles  with  a  range 
of  5,000  miles — Russian  submarines  fir- 
ing mJsslles  at  the  comparatively  short 
range  of  250  miles  could  devastate  most 
of  the  major  cities  of  the  United  States. 
And  up  to  this  time  no  defense  has  yet 
been  devised  that  Is  efTective  against  the 
ballistic  missile.  Last  week  the  maga- 
sines  carried  a  statement  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Thach  to  the  effect  that  12  sub- 
marines deployed  off  coast  could  deci- 
mate 70  percent  of  the  Nation's  economy 
at  one  blow.  And  Russia  has  over  600 
submarines.  And  of  course,  bases  in 
Northern  Russia  would  supplement  the 
attack  with  planes  over  the  North  Pole. 
In  fact,  so  complete  Is  the  potential 
coverage  that  military  authorities  have 
questioned  whether  our  policy  of  mas- 
sive retaliation  after  the  first  blow  is 
now  practical. 

To  help  meet  this  attack  the  Generals 
prescribe  an  army  of  900.000  men.  Last 
year  the  President  tried  to  make  a  slight 
reduction  In  that  number.  He  urRed 
that  the  force  be  reduced  to  870,000 
men.  He  said  he  had  no  use  for  more 
than  870,000  men.  He  said  he  actually 
had  no  place  to  put  them,  but  the  Penta- 
gon was  adamant  and,  of  course,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  stood  by  the  gen- 
erals. I  ask  you  frankly  and  In  utmost 
sincerity,  my  friends.  If  we  hod  an  army 
of  1  million  men  what  help  would  It  be 
when  these  missiles  come  from  the  sea 
and  the  sky?  If  we  had  not  1  million 
but  10  million  men— what  could  they 
do?  What  help  could  they  render? 
What  defense  could  they  offer? 

Modern  warfare  no  longer  needs 
masses  of  troops  or  trenches  or  Maglnot 
lines.  There  Is  no  longer  a  no  man's 
land.  The  remotest  village  is  subject  to 
attack.  War  today  Is  a  matter  of  ma- 
chinery and  chemistry.  It  requires 
small  forces  made  up  of  technicians 
and  expert  mechanics  who  make  a  life 
cau-eer  of  the  service,  and  should  be 
paid  accordingly.  And  yet.  this  House, 
at  the  behest  of  the  generals,  demands 
that  we  draft  every  boy  In  the  land, 
bring  them  In  from  the  fields  and  the 
shops.  And  the  generals  drill  them. 
"Hayfoot.  strawfoot;  hayfoot,  strawfoot." 


Effort  has  been  made  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression that  "when  the  nuclear  war  Is 
over"  the  surviving  ground  forces  can 
take  over.  How  absurd.  When  we  lose 
control  of  the  air  we  are  through.  That 
is  the  end — the  end  of  everything. 

During  the  Second  World  War  when 
the  German  Army  of  occupation  was 
moving  Into  France — and  you  will  recall 
that  at  that  time  that  the  French  had 
one  of  the  top  armies  of  the  world— the 
French  Army  repeatedly  held  the  line 
and  launched  counterattacks  which 
drove  the  enemy  back.  But  In  each 
Instance,  a  German  plane  would  drift 
down  and  drop  a  bomb  at  the  head  of 
the  French  column,  and  the  victorious 
German  offense  would  surge  forward 
again.  The  French  commanders  tele- 
graphed back  frant.cally  to  Paris:  "Send 
us  planes,  for  God's  sake,  send  us 
planes  I"  But  there  were  no  planes  to 
send.  Modern  equipment  overwhelmed 
the  great  French  Army. 

And  under  like  circumstances  we  also 
may  have  occasion  to  feel  the  same  need 
of  modern  defense  measures  which  over- 
whelmed France. 

We  will  never  again  send  an  American 
expeditionary  force  to  Europe,  or  any- 
where else.  Russia's  175  divisions  will 
sweep  to  the  English  Channel  practically 
without  interruption  anytime  the  Krem- 
lin Issues  the  order. 

Khrushchev  tells  us  the  next  war  will 
be  fought  In  the  United  States.  And 
General  White  said  the  other  day  It 
would  require  only  2  to  4  days  to  con- 
clude the  decisive  phase  of  a  nuclear 
war.  The  war  would  be  over  In  less  than 
a  week. 

So  what  would  we  do  with  our  foot- 
sloggers? 

Why  has  America  dropped  behind  the 
Russians?  We  invented  and  built  the 
first  submarines,  the  first  atomic  re- 
actors, and  we  first  applied  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion to  naval  vessels. 

We  have  the  finest  scientists,  the  best 
electronic  engineers,  and  the  most  ex- 
pert technicians  In  the  world.  By  every 
rule  of  reason  we  should  have  maintained 
the  undisputed  lead  in  missiles,  nuclear- 
propelled  submarines,  and  all  the  war 
material  with  which  Russia  today  threat- 
ens us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  the  admirals,  and 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  which 
they  persuasively  Influence,  concentrated 
attention  on  carriers.  Russia  has  copied 
everything  we  have  produced  that  was 
worthwhile,  but  they  have  never  been 
silly  enough  to  waste  either  time  or 
money  on  carriers. 

The  admirals  have  devoted  every  re- 
source to  carriers.  They  have  monopo- 
lized the  time  and  service  of  our  best 
engineers,  scientists  and  skilled  work- 
men, and  the  most  valuable  of  our  stra- 
tegic materials  and  a  few  Saturdays  ago 
they  launched  a  carrier  that  is  the  most 
Intricate  and  most  expensive  single  piece 
of  machinery  ever  built.  It  travels  at  a 
snail's  pace.  In  this  age  of  supersonic 
speed,  surrounded  by  fleets  of  service 
ships,  destroyers,  and  submarines.    It  is 


vulnerable  from  below  and  above.  It 
oould  not  be  hidden  in  the  widest  ocean 
on  the  darkest  night.  Into  it  and  Its 
sister  carriers  have  gone  the  time  and  at- 
tention and  work  that  should  have  gone 
into  missiles  and  submarines.  And  the 
teas  of  America's  leadership  and  destiny 
of  a  free  world. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
whole  dismaying  debacle  Is  Admiral 
Rlckover.  But  for  him  the  Navy  would 
today  He  naked  to  the  enemy. 

Admiral  Rlckover  was  the  Billy  Mitch- 
ell of  the  Navy.  Despite  every  ob- 
stacle the  naval  hierarchy  could  throw 
in  his  way.  he  built  the  Nautilus,  and  to 
that  extent  redeemed  the  Navy's  other- 
wise barren  record. 

But  it  had  to  be  carried  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  not  until  the  Presldem. 
said.  "Let  him  try  it "  did  he  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  one  weapon 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  SAC — 
the  Strategic  Air  Command — when  that 
great  organliatlon,  in  the  inevitable 
processes  of  time  Is  eventually  outmoded. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  In  recog- 
nition of  President  Eisenhower's  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  situation. 
He  is  by  training,  capacity,  and  experi- 
ence the  most  eminent  military  authority 
in  the  world  today.  He  ranked  high  at 
West  Pomt,  commanded  the  Allied 
forces  In  the  Second  World  War  and  has 
served  for  6  years  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  cannot  and  would  not  succeed 
himself.  There  is  no  public  position  to 
which  he  could  or  would  aspire.  He  is  In 
the  last  stages  of  his  administration.  He 
can  have  no  possible  motive  except  to 
serve  hia  country. 

The  President  Insists  that  national  de- 
fense Involves  not  only  military  defense 
but  economic  defense. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  is  willing  to  sacriflce 
security  for  a  balanced  budget.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  facts.  And  he 
has  repeatedly  made  that  plain  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  press,  and  to  the  Nation. 

He  emphasized  the  Importance  of  liv- 
ing within  our  means.  And  here  again  a 
mistaken  impression  Is  being  dissemi- 
nated. There  are  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  excessive  spending 
which  is  throwing  the  budget  out  of  bal- 
ance. Is  for  defense.  The  spending 
which  Is  unbalancing  the  budciet  is  for 
nondefense  purposes,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  table  at  the  close  of  remarks  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  President's  budget 
message  on  January  19.  1959. 

It  is  nondefense  expenses  which  are 
throwing  national  estimates  out  of  bal- 
ance and  not  defense  expenditures. 

Under  excessive  spending  the  cost  of 
government  has  risen  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  our  Increase  In  wealth.  The  cur- 
rent year  deficit  of  over  $12  billion  ex- 
ceeds, In  time  of  peace,  the  entire  ex- 
penditure of  the  Federal  Government 
two  decades  ago. 

We  have  had  23  deficit  years  out  of  the 
last  28  years.  Although  the  6  or  7  years 
have  produced  the  largest  national  rev- 
enues ever  enjoyed  by  any  nation  in  any 
period  of  time,  we  have  in  that  period 
added  some  $19  billion  to  the  national 
debt  and  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I,  we  have  raised  the  debt  ceiling 
twice  in  1  year. 
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We  are  collecting  the  highest  taxes 
ever  exacted  from  the  American  cltisen. 
Interest  on  the  public  debt  ia  taking  ap- 
proximately one-tenth  of  all  taxes  col- 
lected. 

So  heavy  have  been  the  appropriations 
urged  by  the  President  and  passed  by 
Congress  that  the  Treasury  faces  a  crisis 
today  in  refunding  Government  bonds, 
and  rates  of  interest  paid  by  Government 
have  risen  above  anything  recorded  since 
the  ClvU  War. 

Hardly  anybody  wants  Government 
bonds.  People  are  turning  away  from 
Government  securities  and  infiatlon  is 
the  result. 

The  dollar  Is  now  worth  48  cents  in 
terms  of  what  it  was  worth  in  1830  and 
the  cost  of  food  at  the  corner  grocery 
has  tripled  In  that  time. 

And  again  the  Russians  are  waiting 
Just  around  the  corner.  You  will  recall 
that  Lenin,  the  progenitor  of  modem 
Russia  said:  "Germany  will  arm  herself 
out  of  existence;  England  will  expand 
herself  out  of  existence;  and  the  United 
States  will  spend  herself  out  of  exist- 
ence." The  first  two  predictions  have 
at  times  oome  dose  to  consmnmation  and 
the  third  Is  awaiting  the  decision  of  this 
Congress. 

There  are  men  here  in  Congress  who 
consciously  or  unconsciously  are  waging 
a  determined  battle  against  a  stable  dol- 
lar. 

They  are  urging  the  expenditure  of 
money  we  do  not  have  for  things  we  can 
get  along  without.  Lenin  could  not  do  a 
better  Job  of  It  If  he  were  on  the  floor. 
If  they  dlcUte  Federal  expenditures  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  Instead  of  a 
48-cent  dollar  we  will  have  a  10-cent 
dollar. 

May  I  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are 
now  earnestly  urging  that  we  listen  to 
the  President  and  secure  a  balanced 
budget.  Cut  the  waste  out  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy;  reduce  nondefense  ex- 
penditures. This  we  must  do  because 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  defense 
outlays  will  necessarily  continue  to  be 
heavy  and  burdensome. 

There  is  not  too  much  basis  for  hope 
about  what  Is  going  to  oome  out  of  the 
summit  conference.  Khrushchev  must 
have  Berlin,  and  we  cannot  surrender  it. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  what  may  oome 
by  maintaining  our  economic  defenses  as 
well  as  our  military  defenses. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairinan,  Z  jleld 
myself  S  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  we  read  or 
listen  to  these  self-styled  mlUUry  ex- 
perts and  military  strategists  such  as  we 
have  Just  listened  to,  as  to  how  lU- 
prepared  the  United  SUtes  of  America  is 
today,  we  oould  become  greatly  alarmed 
and,  in  fact,  really  scared  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  like  almost  every  Member 
of  Congress  rjid  every  well-informed 
American,  I  know,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  commit- 
tee that  initiates  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  all  its 
activities,  that  we  are  well  prepared  In 
every  field  of  our  military  defenses  to 
meet  any  enemy  on  land,  sea,  or  air. 
Of  course,  part  of  their  Justifications 
are  classified,  which  means  highly  secret. 
But  without  divulging  any  secrets  I  must 


say  that  never  do  I  leave  that  hearing 
room  after  listening  to  our  great  sden- 
H?'?'  «?«*»••".  •nd  nuclear  experts, 
that  I  do  not  feel  a  wonderful  sense  of 
•ecurity.  The  members  of  that  commit- 
tee who  listen  to  those  experts,  those  able 
devoted  patriotic  Americans,  caxmot 
help  but  feel,  after  we  know  aU  the  facts 
relative  to  our  atomic  energy  and  nuclear 
science  development  and  abilities,  that 
we  should  be  truly  thankful  for  those 
great  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  fact 
that  always  gives  me  a  further  sense  of 
security.  Recorded  hUtory  proves  that 
the  forces  of  the  devU  have  never  been 
the  ultimate  victors  over  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross.  And  they  never  will  be  so  long 
as  God  U  in  his  heaven.  And  He  wlU  be 
there  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  concluded  his  remarks 
and  withdrew  from  the  well  of  the 
chamber  before  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  ask  him  a  quesUon.  I  wanted  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  what  I  oonsider  to 
be  a  very  Important  and  slgnifloant 
statement. 

Then  I  wanted  to  ask  him  to  confirm 
the  fact  that  in  this  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  there  is  provided  $2.4  bil- 
lions in  supplemental  appropriations, 
but  we  do  not  have  a  dime  of  that 
money.  The  Federal  Treasury  is  al- 
ready empty,  and  we  face  a  prospective 
deficit  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  of 
perhaps  $12  billions. 

I  am  answering  some  of  the  telegrams 
I  have  received  from  people  In  all  walks 
of  life  asking  me  to  vote  to  increase  ap- 
propriations by  saying  to  them,  "Where 
do  you  expect  to  get  the  money?  Where 
do  you  propoee  that  taxes  be  increased? 
Is  there  not  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
money  we  ought  to  appropriate?  How 
long  can  we  continue  a  policy  of  appro- 
priating more  money  than  we  have  and 
stay  solvent?" 

I  am  concerned  about  the  sitxution. 
Other  members  of  this  committee  are 
concerned  about  it.  The  chairman  Is 
concerned,  and  he  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  have  repeatedly  oome 
to  this  well  and  urged  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  be  prudent  in  the  vot- 
ing of  more  appropriations. 

I  remember  a  great  man  once  said 
when  he  was  nmning  for  the  presidency 
for  the  first  time  that  a  government  is 
like  an  individual  or  a  business,  it  can 
spend  more  money  than  it  takes  in  for  a 
few  years,  but  if  it  continues  that  policy 
indefinitely  It  ultimately  means  the 
poorhouse  or  bankruptcy. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  go  bankrupt  as  long  as  we  own 
printing  presses.  But  what  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  being  bankrupt  and 
utterly  destroying  the  value  of  our 
money?  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  would  like  to  see 
us  relegated  to  the  positicm  Germany 
was  in  a  few  years  ago  when  a  house- 
wife had  to  take  a  wheelbarrow  to  carry 
enough  money  downtown  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread. 
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We  on  this  committee  are  going  to  be 
subjected  to  a  lot  of  criticism  for  the 
bill  presented  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion here  today.  I  already  have  a  stack 
of  telegrams  and  letters  in  my  ofBoe 
more  than  a  foot  high.  They  oome  from 
Governors,  mayors,  doctors,  lawyers, 
welfare  workers,  school  superintendents, 
school  boards,  Indians,  members  of  the 
armed  services— they  come  from  people 
of  every  walk  of  life.  aU  urging  that  I 
vote  to  Increase  appropriations.  Not  a 
single  message  that  I  have  received  sinoe 
this  bill  came  under  consideration  has 
indicated  where  we  might  find  the 
money  to  pay  the  bills.  I  have  not  had 
a  single  communication  this  year  urging 
that  taxes  be  Increased.  I  have  not  had 
a  telegram  from  a  constituent  or  from 
any  other  person  in  the  United  SUtes 
urging  that  taxes  be  Increased  or  that 
spending  be  curtaUed.  They  aU  are  in- 
sisting, urging,  and  pressing  for  in- 
creased appropriations. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  that  a  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  run  prudently  or  run 
the  way  a  prudent  businessman  runs  his 
affairs  are  going  to  be  subject  to  a  lot 
of  criticism  on  this  floor,  as  has  already 
been  the  case  in  the  press,  and  else- 
where, because  we  have  made  some  cuts 
in  this  bill. 

I  did  not  volunteer  for  service  on  this 
committee.  Frankly,  I  was  a  Uttle  sur- 
prised when  I  was  assigned  to  it.  I  do 
not  know  yet  why  I  was  assigned  to  It. 
But  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
serving  on  this  committee,  I  frankly 
state  that  I  would  not  recommend  it  as 
a  place  to  win  friends  or  develop  pc^u- 
larity.  This  bill  runs  the  entire  gamut 
of  Government  operations,  from  every 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  every  ofBce  and  agency  in  the 
Department  of  State.  It  extends  from 
the  White  House  to  the  legislative 
branch  and  as  you  are  all  aware  since 
last  R-lday,  it  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Every  sensitive  program  In 
Government  is  included  in  this  bill. 

Do  you  know  this  bill  covers  more  than 
300  separate  appropriation  items?  Our 
hearings  began  In  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary and  were  oonoluded  only  a  few  days 
ago.  They  are  incorporated  in  a  volume 
containing  more  than  900  pages,  and  we 
heard  more  than  250  witnesses— all  ask- 
ing for  more  money.  Now  you  can  be- 
come brainwashed  after  you  listen  to  so 
much  of  that.  It  Is  all  very  one  sided. 
I  wish  some  time  we  would  have  a  re- 
quest come  from  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
from  a  taxpayer  or  a  citlsen  for  the 
privilege  of  being  heard  to  request  that 
we  live  within  our  means  and  step 
spending  money  that  we  do  not  have  for 
current  expenses.  Iliat  would  be  an 
interesting  and  novel  experience. 

Now  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  here 
today  and  argue  that  evenrthing  the 
committee  did  was  right.  Who  knows? 
But  what  I  do  say  Is  that  the  committee 
seriously  and  earnestly  considered  all  of 
these  proposals  for  additionaJ  spending 
against  the  background  of  the  money 
that  Is  available.  We  made  some  cute 
all  along  the  way — not  because  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  children  having  an  edu- 
cation— not  because  we  are  indifferent 
to  the  need  for  improving  our  educa- 
tional system  in   the  United   States — 
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not  because  we  aiw  not  in  favor  of  better 
health  conditions — ^not  because  we  want 
to  deprive  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  commxmity  of  essen- 
tial services — but.  simply  because  we 
are,  to  my  way  of  thinking  at  least,  trus- 
tees of  the  tax  revenues  of  this  Qovem- 
ment.  I  think  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  Members  of  the  Congress  ought 
to  seriously  consider  the  financial  con- 
dition of  our  country  and  discontinue 
the  fatal  habit  of  spending  year  after 
year  more  money  than  we  have. 

I  anticipate  that  some  of  the  programs 
financed  in  this  bill  will  be  increased. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the  committee  has 
the  last  word  on  this  subject  or  with 
respect  to  any  of  them;  all  I  ask  is  that 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  those  of  us 
who  will  resist  some  of  the  efforts  to 
Increase  the  bill  be  credited  with  being 
motivated  by  good  faith.  We  have  taken 
the  position  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  we  can  appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  close  these  few  minutes 
of  general  discussion  by  repeating  what 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  and  that  is  that 
every  dollar  we  finally  include  in  the  bill 
here  today  will  be  money  we  will  have 
to  borrow.  Uncle  Sam  simply  does  not 
have  any  of  this  money  to  spend.  Just 
remember  this — every  dollar  you  vote  to 
appropriate  in  this  bill  will  have  to  be 
borrowed  and  some  future  generation 
will  have  to  repay  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  that  is  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  is  the  second  supplemental 
bill  making  appropriations  for  1959.  It 
is  based  on  recommendations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  totaling  $2,844,954.- 
526.  This  committee  has  reduced  that 
amout  by  $385,432,032. 

Just  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  itself  to  work  its  will.  As  he 
indicated,  this  is  the  kind  of  committee 
that  makes  no  friends;  it  is  the  kind  of 
committee,  however,  that  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  fall  on  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  financing  of  various 
departments  and  agencies. 

Let  me  by  way  of  diversion  try  to 
answer  the  question  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  asked 
when  he  said  he  did  not  know  why  he 
was  placed  on  this  committee.  I  think 
his  very  wonderful  statement  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  indicates  quite  clearly  why  the 
minority  placed  him  on  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  why  his  serv- 
ices were  soiight  on  this  deficiency  and 
supplemental  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

I  take  the  time  also  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  is  chairman  of  this  committee.  I 
serve  on  another  subcommittee,  that  of 
Independent  offices,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. This  is  my  fifth  year  under  his 
wing,  and  I  say  without  reservation  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  Congress  who  de- 
votes himself  as  thoroughly  to  the  Job 
than  he  does  with  reference  to  appropri- 
ation bills.    He,  Indeed.  Is  a  very  great 


Member  of  thte  Congress;  he  is  a  great 
asset  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  committee  over  the  past  couple 
of  days  has  been  subjected  to  a  consider- 
able bit  of  criticism.  That  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1  indicated.  We 
are  dealing  with  300  agencies;  you 
cannot  satisfy  them  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  long  time  ago  I 
learned  one  of  the  great  axioms  of  poll- 
tics;  that  no  one  satisfies  everyone, 
and  that  if  you  try  to  you  do  not  sur- 
vive. This  committee  has  been  sub- 
jected to  pressures,  people  coming  into 
our  offices,  telegrams,  telephone  calls, 
employees  of  about  every  department 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  is  all  well  and  good,  it  is  as  it 
should  be;  it  is  the  way  to  learn  things 
even  though  sometimes  we  make  mis- 
takes. 

The  reduction  of  $385  million  was  ac- 
complished by  specific  reductions  in 
some  programs. 

It  was  met  by  the  elimination  of  some 
programs.  It  was  also  done  by  reducing, 
which  to  my  mind  was  one  of  the  most 
controversial  of  the  issues  which  faced 
the  committee,  exi>enditures  which  were 
necessitated  by  tie  increase  cr.used  by 
the  pay  raise  of  last  year.  All  thut  we 
did  in  respect  to  that  particular  ivem 
was  to  try  to  apply  a  yardsfck  to  the 
number  of  vacancies  which  occur  In  each 
department.  We  determined  that  there 
was  a  department  that  had  a  specific 
nimiber  of  vacancies,  unfilled  Jobs,  as  of 
the  date  this  bill  was  heard,  and  we  de- 
termined the  amount  of  money  for  which 
appropriations  had  keen  made  for  fiscal 
1959.  Co  we  reduced  in  many  instances 
the  amount  of  requests  that  the  specific 
department  made  for  the  particiUar  pay 
increase  occasioned  by  the  law  of  last 
year. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee.  I  so 
stated  witloin  the  subcommittee  and  I  so 
stated  with  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  dissent  from  some  of  tl.e  ac- 
tions of  that  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  cuts  went  too  deep  and  some 
of  the  programs  that  were  eliminated 
ought  to  be  restored. 

Many  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
this  bill  today.  I  intend  to  support  some 
of  those  motions  to  amend  the  bill.  Spe- 
cifically, I  favored  within  the  subcom- 
mittee and  within  the  full  committee, 
efforts  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
keep  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
alive  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  most  of  the  programs  for  which  the 
Office  of  Education  asked  for  funds. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
imposed  upon  the  Office  of  Education  a 
number  of  obligations.  I  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  conunend  the  Commissioner 
of  Eklucatlon.  Mr.  Derthick,  and  his  staff 
for  the  manner  In  which  they  have 
worked  to  get  this  vast  program  under 
way.  It  has  l)een  a  difficult  task  and  it 
has  required  long  hours  of  study,  plan- 
ning and  programing.  The  employees 
have  worked  night  and  day,  and  some- 
times 7  days  a  week,  to  get  the  program 
started  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and 
friction.    The  testimon-  Indicates  that 


this  has  been  done  but  Its  full  realiza- 
tion cannot  be  accomplished  without  glu- 
ing the  funds — at  least  some  of  the 
funds  anyway — requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  effort  to  Imple- 
ment the  other  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Education  imder  the  National  Defense 
Education  law  by  appropriating  the 
funds  requested  will  have  my  support. 

The  Office  of  Education  requested 
money  to  implement  six  defense  educa- 
tional activities  in  an  amount  totaling 
$75,300,000.  The  committee  has  approved 
the  full  amoimt  for  Activity  No.  1,  $25 
million  for  student  loans,  but  it  dis- 
allowed $50  million  for  the  remaining 
five  activities.  I  disagreed  with  some 
parts  of  the  committee's  action  and  indi- 
cated that  I  could  not  support  it  with 
reference  to  the  activities  embracing, 
first,  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
language  Instruction;  second,  national 
defense  fellowships;  third,  advanced 
training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages; 
fourth,  educational  media  research;  and 
fifth,  grants  to  States  for  statistical 
services. 

The  remaining  program,  listed  as  Ac- 
tivity No.  5,  guidance,  counseling  and 
testing,  requesting  $2  million  for  grants 
to  States  and  $1  million  for  Institutes 
for  counseling  personnel  is  a  program 
that  I  have  little  stomach  for.  I  joined 
with  the  committee  in  eliminating  all 
funds  for  this  activity.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  burden  ought  to  be  carried  by 
the  States  and  the  local  communities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  number  of 
local  school  departments  and  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
program  for  a  good  number  of  years. 
This  is  a  field  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
men  ought  to  stay  out  of,  and  the  most 
effective  way  to  guarantee  this  is  to 
eliminate  the  money. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  the  argument 
that  these  grants  will  stimulate  all 
school  areas  to  get  into  the  guidance 
and  testing  business.  Common  sense 
and  conmiunity  pride  In  their  students 
ought  to  Jog  these  areas,  lacking  this 
kind  of  a  program,  to  Insure  that  the 
boys  and  girls  of  their  school  districts 
are  entitled  to  the  great  advantages  that 
this  program  offers.  But  It  ought  to  be 
done  on  their  ovm  and  with  their  own 
money. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  action 
of  the  full  Appropriations  Committee  in 
striking  out  of  the  supplemental  bill  the 
entire  amount  of  $225  million  requested 
under  the  mutual  security  program  and 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  $100 
million,  and  this  approval  came  after 
wrestling  with  this  problem  for  many 
hours,  many  times,  and  many  days. 
The  $100  million  figure  was  a  compro- 
mise. I  asked  consideration  for  and  I 
personally  preferred  a  larger  amount. 
An  amendment  to  restore  the  amount  of 
$100  million  that  the  full  committee 
eliminated  will  be  offered  a  little  later. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  It  would  be  little 
short  of  tragedy  not  to  restore  at  least 
this  amount.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  this 
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well  %  few  moments  ago  Indicated  that 
Khrushchev  said  that  when  we  fight  the 
next  war.  It  will  be  fought  in  the  United 
States.  The  elimination  of  this  pro- 
gram, cutting  this  particular  program 
back,  or  scuttling  the  program  entirely — 
and  this  is  what  we  will  do  if  we  fail 
to  appropriate  some  money  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fimd— will  guarantee 
the  fact  that  the  next  war  might  well 
be  fought  In  the  United  States.  For 
we  will  have  no  friends  anywhere  to 
help  us  carry  the  burden. 

I  disagree  to  some  extent  with  the 
way  in  which  funds  were  handled  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  specif- 
ically  disagree   with   reference   to   the 
Federal  payment  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   Federal  payments  in  varying 
amounts  have  been  made  to  the  District 
of    Columbia    ever    since    the   Nation's 
Capital  was  established  here.     In  1921 
the  Congress  discontinued  the  practice 
of  picking  up  the  tab  for  50  percent  of 
the   cost   of   operating   the   District   of 
Columbia,  and  since  that  time  the  per- 
centage has  fluctuated  markedly,  39.5 
in    1924  down   to  s<Mne   12   percent   in 
1954    and    recently    about    16    percent. 
When    the   officials   of    the   District   of 
Columbia  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee they  Indicated  that  there  were  a 
number  of  unfilled  jobs  In  all  of  the  de- 
partments in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  are  24,000  employees  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.   There  are  some  900  or 
1.000  vacancies,  so  with  respect  to  the 
pay  increase  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  legislation  last  year  we  reduced  that 
amount    by    considering    vacancies.    I 
think  when  we  reduced  the  request  for 
Federal  payment  of  $9  million  to  $2.5 
million,  we  made  a  serious  mistake,  and 
this  is  the  area  in  which  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  accept  an  amendment 
which  will  grant  a  substantial  number 
of   millions   more   dollars   so   that   the 
cost  of  the  pay  Increases,  the  cost  of 
running  the  fire,  police,  health,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  agencies  that  are  in  this 
great  city  will  not  be  impaired. 

I  know  that  this  has  been  a  difficult 
Job  for  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  And,  Just 
as  our  colleague,  the  i;entleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jc^nas),  indicated, 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  give  very 
deep  and  careful  consideration  and  at- 
tention to  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  here.  I  trust,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  action  of  the  committee  will 
be  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  PoRDl. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  speak  primarily,  in 
fact  exclusively,  to  the  reduction  which 
was  made  In  the  President's  program  as 
far  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund  Is 
concerned.  As  has  been  stated  here  be- 
fore, the  President  recommended  in  the 
supplement  $225  million.  The  Deficiency 
Subcommittee  proposed  $100  million, 
and  in  the  full  committee  last  Friday  the 
$100  million  amount  was  stricken  from 
the  bill.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  a 
proposal  will  be  forthcoming  during  the 
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consideration  of  the  bill  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  $100  million. 

I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Members  If  a  bit  of  history  was  recaUed 
concerning  this  item  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress.  I  speak  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  C(Mnmittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. This  is  my  seventh  year  on 
that  subcommittee  and,  of  course,  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  I  partic- 
ipated in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
from  its  inception. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
appropriation  bill  last  year  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Corporation  recom- 
mended $300  million  for  the  program. 
This  was  in  contrast  to  the  $625  million 
that  the  President  recommended.  The 
bill  went  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
restored  the  amount  up  to  $580  million. 
In  conference  we  had  the  difference  be- 
tween $300  million  and  $580  million. 

As  I  recall,  that  was  one  of  five  or  six 
items  that  were  before  the  conference 
committee.  Actually  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  about  $420  million  in  total  be- 
tween the  House  version  and  the  Senate 
version  overall.  The  House  had  ap- 
proved a  total  of  $3,078,092,500.  The 
proposal  as  it  passed  the  other  body  was 
in  the  amount  of  $3,518  million.  There 
were  about  five  items  in  disagreement. 
The  conference  report  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  85th  Congress  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
conferees  we  should  take  approximately 
$200  million  of  the  difference  and  distrib- 
ute it  in  about  four  areas.  This  meant 
we  would  not  be  anywhere  near  the  full 
Senate  figure  in  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  area.  As  far  as  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  concerned  this  statement 
appeared  in  the  conference  committee 
report  on  page  4: 

The  amounts  contained  in  the  bin  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  were  too  small  In  the 
view  of  some  of  the  conferees,  especially  in 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  If  additional  funds  are  needed 
next  January  for  the  purposes  contained  In 
this  bill,  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  give  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executlre  in  view  of  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining our  friendly  relations  with  countrlM 
with  whom  we  have  iindertaldngs. 

This  conference  report  was  signed  by 
all  members  of  the  House  conference 
committee.  The  chairman,  of  course, 
was  our  distinguished  friend  from  Loui- 
siana, Otto  E.  Passman.  His  name  heads 
the  list  of  those  who  signed  this  confer- 
ence report. 

As  a  result  of  that  statement  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Congress  this 
supplemental  or  deficiency  request  for 
$225  million.  The  Deficiency  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  President's 
recommendations  for  the  $225  million, 
said  after  due  deliberation  recommended 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
$100  million.  They  did — and  when  I 
say  "they"  I  mean  the  Deficiency  Sub- 
c<»nmltee— consider  the  President's 
views  and  their  official  recommendation 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  $100  million.  It  is  my  hope  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  restore 
the  $100  million,  and  I.  for  one,  intend 
to  support  it. 


I  am  not  so  siu-e  that  It  is  adequate, 
but  It  Is  in  accord  with  the  views  <rf  the 
members  of  the  Deficiency  Subcommit- 
tee for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  and 
consequently  I  shall  abide  by  their  ini- 
tial views  or  recmnmendaticms. 

Now,  what  is  the  story  as  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  In  and  of  itaelf  ? 
If  it  has  not  already  been  said.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  said  that  the  program  has 
too  much  money.  What  are  the  facts? 
The  program  was  initiated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1958  at  which  time  the  Congress 
made  available  $300  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1959  President  Elsen- 
hower recommended  $700  million  for 
Development  Loan  Fund.  The  Congress 
made  available  $400  million.  The  House 
had  recommended  in  its  version  of  the 
biU  $300  million,  and  the  Senate  $580 
million.  We  struck  a  balance  of  $400 
million  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
So  in  the  2  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  has  had  $700 
million  available  for  the  various  projects 
that  have  come  before  it. 

What  is  the  obligation  picture?  As  of 
March  20,  1959,  this  is  the  exact  situa- 
tion: Loan  and  guarantee  agreements 
signed — those  are  firm  obligations  of  this 
Government  with  those  who  are  seeking 
to  benefit  from  this  program — $474.3 
million.  Loans  approved  on  the  basis  of 
letters  of  advice  pending,  $18.4  million. 
Project  commitments  on  letters  of  advice 
already  issued,  $159  million.  Other 
project  commitments,  and  these  are  lim- 
ited to  the  Philippines  and  Turkey,  $46.2 
million.  This  makes  a  total  of  $697.9 
million  either  obligated  or  committed  by 
letters  of  advice,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$844,000  for  the  remainder  of  this  cvu-rent 
fiscal  year,  slightly  over  3  months  imtil 
June  30. 

Some  people  are  bound  to  raise  the 
question,  and  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
one,  that  these  letters  of  advice  are  not 
really  obligations.  I  like  to  use  this 
analogy,  and  I  think  it  is  apr(H>os.  I 
guess  all  of  us  during  our  lifetimes  have 
gone  to  a  bank  to  borrow  money  on  a 
house  or  a  business.  We  submit  a  pro- 
posal. We  tell  the  bank  that  we  will  do 
this.  The  bank  looks  over  our  project 
and  normally  writes  us  back  that  "If  you 
meet  these  conditions,  we  will  lend  the 
money  for  your  home  or  for  your  busi- 
ness." 

When  I  have  that  letter  from  the 
bank,  the  lending  Institution,  I  have  the 
personal  feeling  that  If  I  meet  their 
stipulations  I  have  a  firm  commitment 
from  the  bank  to  get  money  for  my  home 
or  for  my  project.  Believe  me,  if  I  meet 
those  criteria  and  then  they,  the  bank, 
back  out,  I  do  not  feel  very  sjmipathetic 
to  the  lending  institution,  and  my  atti- 
tude toward  bankers  goes  down  corre- 
spondingly. 

The  situation  here  is  quite  similar  as 
far  as  the  letters  of  advice  are  concerned. 
The  individual  group  in  a  certain  coun- 
try submit  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  a  project.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund  Board  of  Directors  look  over  the 
project.  They  determine  that  it  is  either 
feasible  or  not  feasible.  If  they  think  it 
is  soimd.  they  issue  a  letter  of  advice. 
When  the  prospective  borrower  receives 
that  letter  of  advice  he  has  the  feeling. 
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and  it  iB  a  legitimate  feeling,  that  if  he 
meets  the  established  criteria,  in  effect 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  has  made 
a  commitment  by  the  letter  of  advice. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  letter  of  advice. 
This  is  one  dated  February  20,  1959. 

This  letter  is  written  to  Fred  H.  Sher- 
wood, secretary.  Productos  de  Kenaf, 
Guatemala.  This  Is  a  Guatemala  proj- 
ect.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

DSAB  8n :  X  am  pltaacd  to  Inform  you  that 
on  the  bMli  of  the  propoaal  prevlouely  tub* 
mltted  by  your  firm  and  the  dlecuaelona  be* 
tween  our  respective  rcpreeentatlvee  related 
thereto,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Pund  has  authorlied  the 
•atabllshment  of  a  loan  to  this  particular 
pro)«ei  in  the  amount  not  to  exceed  1400,000 
or  Its  equivalent  to  aealst  In  ananelng  the 
fonlin  esohange  eoit  of  maohlnery,  msterlsls 
iad  itrvloN  in  ths  Xsnsf  bag  msnufftoturini 
iMtorVi 

The  loan  will  be  establlthed  by  and  ex* 
pendsd  under  the  terms  nnd  conditions  ipe> 
dflsd  In  a  loan  agreement  which  we  shall 
transmit  to  you  at  an  early  date  for  oonald* 
•ration  and  execution.  The  loan  agreement 
will  describe  more  fully  the  purpose  and 
method  and  the  utlllaatlon  of  the  loan  and 
win  Include  the  following  terms,  come  of 
which  have  already  been  dlscuued  informally 
with  your  representatives. 

1.  Interest  shall  accrue,  from  the  dates  of 
the  respective  disbursements  under  the 
loan,  at  the  rate  of  5%  percent  per  annum. 

Then  it  describes  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment of  interest: 

2.  The  principal  amount  of  the  loan  shall 
be  repayable  In  10  successive  semiannual 
Installmentfl,  the  first  of  which  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  a  date,  to  be  specified  In  the 
loan  agreement,  no  later  than  I  year  from 
the  date  of  the  first  disbursement  under  the 
loan  agreement. 

Then  there  &re  some  other  terms  set 
forth  in  this  particular  paragraph. 

3.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  repayment 
Of  principal  and  payment  of  Interest  In 
U.S.  dollars. 

4.  The  applicant  shall  furnish  evidence  of 
paid-in  capital  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
equivalent  of  $500,000. 

5.  The  loan  shall  be  subject  to  other  terms 
and  conditions  set  out  In  the  loan  agreement. 

The  final  paragraph : 

The  DLP  expects  to  make  a  public  an- 
nouncement of  this  loan  on  March  2. 

Then  there  is  a  final  sentence  or  two 
that  I  do  not  think  is  particularly  per- 
tinent. This  letter  is  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing Managing  Director  of  that  particu- 
lar Development  Loan  Fimd. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  did  not  wholly  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter.  In  that  para- 
graph appears  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this 
discussion.  It  refers  to  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  letter  of  intent  in 
the  press  and  in  various  news  media  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  bor- 
rowing country.  As  soon  as  that  an- 
nouncement is  made,  the  negotiations 
constitute  a  firm  loan.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  wholeheartedly 
agree  and  we  are  trying  to  indicate  the 
reasons  this  is  a  firm  conunitment  even 


though  it  may  not  qualify  as  an  un- 
equivocal obligation  according  to  our  es- 
tablished rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  ROONETi'.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  at  this  point  in  order  to 
keep  the  discuf;sion  of  this  matter  in 
proper  sequence? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  Uke  to  an- 
nounce that  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  clerk's  desk  which  I  intend  to  offer 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  6  minute  rule  which  would  re- 
store the  $100  million  approved  by  the 
subcommittee  wlilch  heard  the  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Z  oonoui  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  Is  spon- 
soring that  amendment.  I  will  support 
It.  He  is  on  tho  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operatloni  with  me.  We  went 
through  this  dlRlcult  process  last  year 
when  the  mutual  security  program  ap- 
propriation bin  was  before  the  Congress. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  President  was  carry- 
ing out  our  suggestion  by  his  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  of  this  amount 
of  $225  million  for  this  fiscal  year  sup- 
plemental. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentlemsm  that  when  a  letter  of  ad- 
vice is  issued,  tlte  loan  is  actually  com- 
mitted and  the  money  is  not  available 
for  any  other  loan.  That  is  clear,  but 
now  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that  we  do  not  have  any  outstandmg  let- 
ters of  advice  that  will  exceed  the  actual 
appropriations.  The  money  requested  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  the  $100 
million,  is  simply  additional  capital  to 
go  into  the  fund  for  future  use.  but  is 
not  needed  to  take  care 'of  any  outstand- 
ing commitments. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  right.  Of  the 
obligational  authority  previously  made 
available  they  have  committed,  accord- 
ing to  law,  all  but  $844,000.  They  have 
not  gone  above  the  $700  million  made 
available  in  the  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  agree,  but  if  they  were 
to  carry  out  all  the  letters  of  advice  it 
would  not  exceed  the  money  they  have 
in  hand. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  not  also  true,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  they  have  obligations 
pendmg  for  loans  far  in  excess  of  $100 
mUlion? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes;  at  least  $1^2  bU- 
lion. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERE:r.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
our  Government  will  have  to  borrow 
money  with  which  to  make  these  loans? 
Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  FORD.  This  Is  obligational  au- 
thority which  will  generate  spending  in 
future  fiscal  years;    depending   on   the 


status  of  the  Federal  Treasury  when  the 
loan  by  Development  Loan  Fund  is  made 
and  expenditures  generated,  our  Gov- 
ernment may  or  may  not  have  to  borrow. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  would  have  to  borrow  money  to  make 
these  loans? 

Mr.  FORD.  At  the  present  time,  yes; 
but  It  is  the  hope  that  in  fiscal  year  1960 
we  will  be  in  the  black  rather  than  in 
the  red. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD,    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  X  personally  believe 
that  we  should  appropriate  $32S  million 
which  would  bring  the  amount  of  the 
program  up  to  the  $828  million  author- 
ised by  Congress  for  flaoal  year  1050. 

Mr.  JENSEN,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  foreign  nations  who  receive  these 
loans  under  the  Loan  Development  Act 
may  pay  the  loana  in  their  own  cur- 
rency? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  the  practice  is 
that  it  can  be  paid  back  either  in  their 
own  currency  or  in  U.S.  dollars.  How- 
ever, I  must  be  perfectly  frank  about 
this.  I  believe  the  record  to  date  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  loans  will  be 
repaid  in  local  currency.  I  cannot  give 
the  precise  breakdown,  but  I  think  It 
is  around  75  or  80  percent  in  local  cur- 
rencies and  the  remainder  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  the  value  of  the 
local  currency  Is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  value  of  the  American  dollar. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  just  say  this,  re- 
gardless of  how  soft  or  hard  the  loans 
by  Development  Loan  Fund  are.  un- 
doubtedly the  development  loan  program 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  former  pro- 
gram of  grants,  where  we  simply  gave  the 
money  and  expected  no  return  either  In 
dollars  or  in  soft  currency. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  regarding  the  percentage 
of  these  loans  to  be  paid  back,  the  testi- 
mony before  the  deficiency  subcommit- 
tee was  that  19  percent  of  these  loans 
are  paid  back  to  the  Treasury  in  hard 
dollars. 

Mr.  FORD.  Then  my  guess  of  75  or 
80  percent  was  not  far  wrong. 

Mr.  BOWi  The  gentleman  is  about 
right  when  he  says  19  percent  is  paid 
back  in  hard  dollars.  The  balance  of 
the  payments  in  soft  currency  may  be 
reinvested  in  those  countries  which 
would  necessitate  other  dollars  going  to 
them  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Regardless  of  how  much  is  paid  back 
in  hard  currency,  this  program  is,  on  the 
whole,  greatly  superior  to  the  grants 
program  which  we  have  had  over  the 
years,  consequently  I  think  It  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States  to  break  away 
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from  grants  for  economic  assistance  and 
initiate  this  loan  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Cbaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 
Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  Is  also  better  from  this 
standpoint,  is  It  not?  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  concern  about  how  poople  arotmd  the 
world  look  upon  outright  gifts.  They 
think  It  Is  something  strange  for  a  coun- 
try to  make  an  outright  gift. 

Since  this  Is  a  loan,  It  should  remove 
some  of  that  suspicion. 

Mr.  FORD.  Zt  is  no  doubt  true  we  have 
better  cotmiry-to-oountry  relations  when 
we  make  loans.  In  addition  to  that,  may 
I  point  out  we  are  eharulng  an  interest 
rate  on  this  particular  loan  I  mentioned 
of  5^4  percent.  Zt  is  repayable  in  hard 
money. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Can  the 
gentleman  state  that  as  this  loan  fund 
has  gone  along  we  have  been  cutting  back 
on  the  grants? 

Mr.  FORD.  Wc  have.  The  overall 
program  for  fiscal  1959  is  about  $3,098,- 
000,000.  Compare  that,  if  you  will,  with 
programs  of  4  or  5  years  ago  when  it  was 
five  or  six  billion  dollars  annually.  I 
think  in  fiscal  year  1952  it  was  something 
like  $7  bilhon.  Now  it  is  about  half  of 
what  it  was  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
major  part  of  all  loans  which  can  be 
handed  out  as  a  gift  have  practically 
been  eliminated? 

Mr.  FCRD.  I  think  that  Is  true,  out- 
side of  the  straight  military  assistance 
items. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  gift  of  those  things 
and  to  support  them,  and  the  materiel 
that  goes  into  them;  but  as  far  as  giving 
them  money  or  anything  like  that  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  economic  aid  at  all  in  here.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct.  The  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  is  practically  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  outr;ght  grants  for 
economic  aid  and  assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  lends  the  gentle- 
man to  think  we  are  going  to  collect  on 
these  loans?  The  gentleman  talked 
about  private  banking  opH?rations.  Does 
he  find  in  this  country  any  bank  with 
two  windows  in  it,  one  for  hard  loans  and 
one  for  soft  loans? 

Mr.  FORD.  We  make  some  loans  our- 
selves as  a  Qovemment  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talldng  about  pri- 
vate banks. 


Mr.  FORD.  Some  laeople  say  Small 
Business  Administration  loans  are  in 
effect  soft  loans  because  the  prospective 
borrower  cannot  get  a  commitment  from 
a  regular  lending  institution.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  most  of  those 
small  business  loans  have  been  repaid. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  program.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  not  hard  loans  In  the 
banking  fraternity  or  they  would  have 
been  made  by  a  regular  lending  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Did  the 
gentleman  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  when  he  said  this  is 
$100  million  worth  of  new  money? 

Mr.  FORD.  One  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  new  fuiids  for  the  Development 
Loan  Corporation  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  19B9. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman was  just  beginning  to  state  a 
moment  ago  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  backlog  of  requests  is  getting 
so  great  that  there  is  additional  money 
necessary. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, there  are  over  a  billion  dollars  m 
prospective  loans  on  file  with  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  Of  course  some 
of  these  would  not  qualify,  but  there  are 
bound  to  be  those  which  are  eligible  for 
whatever  money  Congress  makes  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  With  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman,  recently  we  had 
another  Instance  where  the  GI's  in  this 
country  have  a  blacklog  of  requests  in 
rural  areas  for  funds  that  have  far  ex- 
ceeded anything  we  have  made  available 
to  take  care  of  them.  Has  the  gentleman 
come  before  the  Congress  with  a  request 
for  funds  to  take  care  of  this  tremendous 
backlog  of  requests  for  GI  housing  loans? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  may  say  that  in  my  con- 
gressional district  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  never  seen  fit  to  make  my 
district  eligible  for  direct  loans,  so  it  is 
academic  as  far  as  my  district  is  con- 
cerned. We  tried  hard,  but  the  Veterans' 
Administration  thought  our  lending  in- 
stitutions were  doing  an  adequate  job. 
In  some  areas  in  the  two  counties  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  need  but  the  VA  feels 
otherwise. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  We  were 
told  that  we  did  not  have  the  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  foreign 
areas  in  the  gentleman's  district? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yif  id 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
tMr.  KiRWAN.]. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never 
thought  in  my  23  years  that  I  would 
come  down  in  the  well  here  twice  in  suc- 
cession. I  would  not  have  come  down 
here  yesterday  and  presented  a  bill  if  I 
was  not  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
say  this:  During  my  20  years  it  was 
my  privilege  to  sit  in  a  room  twice — I 
mean,  sit  In  It  twice — and  hear  two  great 
men  testify.     The  first  to  testify  was  a 


man  by  the  name  of  Ehd'ight  Eisenhower. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  on  Capitol 
Hill   after  the   Second   World   War.     I 
happened  to  be  on  the  Military  Appro- 
priations Committee  at  the  time  he  was 
testifying.    Judge  Kerr  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.     And.  I  remember  the 
quesUons  that  he  asked.    And,  if  ever 
a  thing  came  to  pass,  it  came  to  pass 
like  he  said  that  morning  in  the  room. 
Three  months  after  the  Second  World 
War  was  over  he  told  us  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  us  and  where  we  were 
going.    It  was  my  privilege  2  years  after 
that  to  sit  in  a  room  with  13  members 
of  2  House  committees,  the  military  and 
the  naval.    We  unified  the  foroes.    m 
1946  we  voted  to  unify  them,  and  It  took 
plaoe  In  1947.  There  were  four  speakers 
that  day.    And.  they  gave  a  luncheon. 
The  first  speaker  was  Jimmy  Forrestal. 
the  first  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  next 
was  a  great  admiral.  Nlmltz.  who  was 
commander  in  chief  in  all  of  the  Pacific 
when  we  only  had  eight  airplanes  the  day 
after  Pearl  Harbor.    The  next  was  Van- 
dergrift.  who  led  the  Marines.    And.  the 
scientists  of  the  Navy  said  on  that  day. 
which  was  shortly  after  the  war,  that 
unless  you  do  this,  we  are  so  sure  of  our 
ground  ttiat  10  years  from  today — which 
would  be  1957 — it  will  cost  you  $300  bil- 
lion and  God  knows  how  many  lives. 
It  cost  us  $400  billion  and  we  lost  30,000 
kids    in    Korea    and    wounded    100,000. 
Now,  only  three  of  us  stayed  in  the  room 
that  day.     The  other  10  walked  out. 
What  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  today  are 
facts. 

I  told  you  yesterday  that  we  are 
hooked  up  with  six  allies,  the  largest, 
over  in  Europe.  They  all  led  the  world 
at  one  time,  like  we  lead  at  this  time,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  be  the  leader  since 
World  War  I.  The  first  was  Greece. 
Take  a  look  at  Greece  today.  I  visited 
that  country  some  years  ago.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  poorest.  The  next  Is  Rome; 
very  poor.  Then  came  the  wealthiest 
nation  of  them  all,  Spain,  when  they 
were  carrying  gold  from  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rica,  Santo  Domingo.  Sure,  she  was 
wealthy  because  the  gold  was  carried 
there  by  the  boatload.  But,  she  became 
careless.  Then  came  France,  England. 
and  Germany,  and  now  the  United 
States.  Now  I  cannot  tell  you  what  was 
said  on  that  occasion,  but  Ike  did  say 
that  we  are  going  down  that  road  twice 
faster  than  any  other  nation.  Some 
of  those  nations  led  the  world  for  200 
years.  We  are  only  leading  it  14  years. 
And,  look  where  we  are.  We  owe  more 
money  than  all  the  world  put  together. 

I  remember  a  few  j'ears  ago — and  I 
am  old;  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  here — I 
remember  a  few  years  ago  I  was  toss- 
ing stones  at  youngsters  because  they 
could  not  speak  the  English  language. 
And,  excuse  the  expression,  we  called 
them  hunkies  and  called  them  some- 
thing else,  too,  and  told  these  kids.  "If 
you  can't  speak  English,  get  out  of  this 
country."  Now  we  are  going  down  the 
road  to  spend  money  to  teach  these  kids 
various  languages.  Why,  there  are  more 
people  that  can  speak  two  or  three  or 
four  foi-eign  languages  in  New  York  and 
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other  cities  than  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  are  millions  of  kids  in 
New  York  that  can  speak  half  a  dozen 
languages.  But,  we  have  to  rush  in 
there  and  give  them  money  so  that  they 
can  speak  another  language.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  way  he  spoke  about  this 
bill,  and  when  he  told  about  the  great 
chairman  there,  he  never  told  anything 
wrong.  But.  this  is  the  time  and  place 
to  take  stock  and  give  a  good  report 
of  our  stewardship.  I  mean  that,  be- 
cause those  that  do  not  believe  in  his- 
tory better  be  prepared  to  face  it.  And, 
we  are  aot  prepared,  and  one  reason 
why  we  are  not  prepared  is  the  way 
we  have  been  dumping  money  out  like 
no  humans  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
ever  dumped  it  out. 

One  of  the  things  they  are  going  to 
ask  you  today  probably  is  why  do  ve  set 
out  the  recreation  plans.  My  God,  we 
have  a  war  on  one  side,  and  we  want 
to  find  out  how  we  can  go  and  play 
on  the  other.  That  Is  going  to  be  the 
question  th-^y  are  ?oing  to  ask  here  to- 
day. I  hope  you  will  back  up  the  chair- 
man today. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  ThomasI  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  the 
outstanding  job  they  have  done  with  this 
very  distasteful  subject  of  deficiency  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  here  today  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Operations.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  cut  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  security 
and  the  future  of  the  free  world  that  we 
carry  on  this  important  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  able  criticism  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  of  the  United  States 
was  made  yesterday,  and  many  other 
times,  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman].  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Lousiana.  When 
he  speaks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listen  closely. 
He  has  long  years  of  experience  in  ap- 
propriations work.  He  has  saved  this 
Nation  of  ours  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  wasteful  spending.  And 
when  he  tells  us  today  that  there  have 
been  abuses  in  our  foreign  aid  program 
I  am  compelled  to  agree  with  him. 
There  are  abuses  in  all  governmental 
agencies.  There  are  abuses  in  the  vet- 
erans' program.  There  are  abuses  in 
farm  subsidies.  There  are  abuses  in  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Yet  we 
continue  these  services  trying  to  find 
ways  to  correct  the  abuses.  There  are 
also  abuses.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  con- 
gressional staffs  here  in  Congress,  but 
that  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Congress  will  abolish  its  staffs  or  will 
abolish  itself. 

We  need  to  maintain  a  sense  of  balance 
in  these  matters,  eliminating  inelliciency. 


waste,  and  other  tjrpes  of  abuses,  but  still 
protecting  and  nurturing  programs  so 
essential  to  our  entire  future.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  favor  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  at  least  $100  million 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1959,  which 
amendment  I  understand  will  be  offered 
here  this  afternoon.  I  feel  that  we  would 
be  making  a  grave  error  if  we  failed  to 
vote  this  supplemental  appropriation.  I 
do  not  maintain  that  the  $100  million  is 
adequate.  It  is  my  own  feeling  that  the 
administration  was  justified  in  asking 
$225  million  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  but  the  barest  minimum  is 
$100  million  unless  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  is  to  encounter  the  most  serious 
difficulties  in  the  months  ahead. 

At  the  close  of  business  March  20.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
had  only  $844,000  left  in  uncommitted 
funds.  If  the  Congress  now  fails  to  make 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  this 
fund  it  will  be  Impossible  for  the  Fund 
to  go  ahead  making  loan  commitments 
between  now  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1960.  What  will  the  world  say 
if  we  refuse  now  to  appropriate  these 
vitally  needed  funds?  I  think  it  is  clear 
what  the  global  reaction  will  be.  Amer- 
ica has  shown,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  world  crises  since  World 
War  II,  that  she  shrinks  back  from  her 
free  world  re.sponsibilities.  She  is  afraid 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  leadership  which 
history  has  given  her.  America  has  lost 
her  self-confidence,  her  courage.  Now 
in  the  moment  of  decision  she  turns  her 
back  on  the  world  and  seeks  to  withdraw 
into  herself. 

Let  us  recopnize  clearly  what  are  the 
funds  the  administration  asks  for  today. 
These  are  not  funds  for  military  assist- 
ance to  our  allies  or  for  bolstering  up 
their  economies  on  an  immediate  basis. 
These  funds  go  only  to  the  so-called  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  They  are  on  a 
loan  basis  exclusively.  They  are  for 
projects  of  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment. They  supplement  existing  public 
and  private  lending  institutions  and  in- 
vestors. These  loans  will  stimulate 
private  investment  and  enterprise. 
About  19  percent  of  the  loans  are  repay- 
able in  dollars  or  other  hard  currencies, 
the  remainder  in  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  program 
is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  maintain  p>eace  and  secu- 
rity for  our  country  and  the  entire  free 
world.  In  the  long  tier  of  nations 
stretching  along  the  underbelly  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  Empire,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Latin  America,  a  new  age  is  dawning. 
The  underdeveloped  nations  are  awaken- 
ing to  their  potentiahties  in  this  modern 
world.  The  question  is.  Will  they  de- 
velop into  stable,  mature,  democratic 
nations,  or  will  they  be  sucked  up  into 
the  slave  system  of  the  Communist 
empire? 

It  has  sometimes  been  charged  that 
programs  of  this  nature  are  giveaways. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  Development 
Loan  Pxuid  is  based  on  the  best  principles 
of  free  enterprise  as  it  seeks  to  stimulate 
economic  progress  through  sound  loans. 
I  would  point  out  further  that  if  we 


weaken  now  in  our  determination  and 
slacken  our  pace  in  helping  these  under- 
developed nations  to  prepare  for  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  freedom,  we  will 
Indeed  give  away  to  communism,  within 
the  next  few  years,  the  control  of  count- 
less nations  with  enough  people  and  re- 
sources to  change  the  balance  of  power 
irretrievably  against  the  United  States. 
It  has  sometimes  been  charged  that 
our  foreign  aid  is  expensive.  Surely 
these  programs  are  expensive,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  expensive  just  as  long 
as  the  threat  of  International  commu- 
nism exists.  But  they  are  not  nearly  as 
expensive  as  war.  We  must  keep  the 
expense  in  its  proper  perspective.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  initial  cost  of 
World  War  n  to  the  United  Stetes  was 
$350  billion,  with  battle  dead  and 
wounded  of  961,000  Americans.  The 
Korean  war  cost  us  $18  billions,  with 
143,000  American  casualties. 

I  freely  admit  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  may  be  expensive,  but  I  con- 
sider its  cost  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  staggering  cost  of  wars  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  the  cost  of  wars  in 
the  most  tragic  equation  of  all.  in  terms 
of  human  life. 

If  these  foreign-aid  funds  help  even 
in  small  part  to  create  stable,  healthy 
economic  conditions  which  will  help  to 
prevent  future  wars,  they  are  surely  a 
sound  investment  in  terms  of  dollars.  If 
they  save  the  life  of  even  a  single  Amer- 
ican boy  who  might  otherwise  fall  in 
battle,  they  are  the  most  precious  in- 
vestment, in  human  terms,  that  our  Na- 
tion could  pos-^Jbly  make. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  ConteI.  on  the 
strength  of  his  remarks  in  support  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation,  which  I 
understand  will  be  offered  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEYj  to  the  extent  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
May  I  ask  just  one  question:  A  ques- 
tion was  asked  earlier  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  of  these  loans  have  been  paid 
back  in  the  short  period  of  time  this  pro- 
gram has  been  functioning.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  or  not  some 
or  any  of  these  loans  have  been  paid  back 
with  interest? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund  Board  estimated  by  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1959.  they  are  expected  to  receive 
$2.4  million  in  interest  and  principal. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Now  the  statement  has  also  been 
made  that  we  are,  in  fact,  loaned  out. 
Do  you  support  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  that  we  are  loaned  out  at  this 
point  and  that  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  needed  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely.  We  have 
about  $884,000,  as  I  said  in  my  discussion 
here  today,  that  is  uncommitted.  There 
Is  about  $1,500  million  asked  for  by  many 
countries  throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNsl. 

Mr.  EVIN8.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  putting  this  matter  Into 
proper  perspective,  I  think  it  is  well 
that  another  point  of  view  be  stated  with 
reference  to  putting  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  an  overall  proper  perspective. 
This  program  has  been  going  on  for 
12  years.  I  was  here  when  it  was  initi- 
ated in  the  80th  Congress.  It  was  started 
at  that  time  as  a  measure  to  assist  our 
allies  and  some  six  countries  who  were 
then  supposed  to  l>e  going  Communist 
unless  we  provided  some  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  those  countries.  Today.  It  is 
spread  over  some  59  nations  all  over  the 
world.  I  think  as  one  who  has  supported 
this  program  in  the  past  that  there  are 
other  matters  that  we  should  consider 
with  reference  to  the  growth  and  extent 
of  the  full  implications  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  hue  and  cry  Is 
being  raised  that  the  failure  of  this 
House  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  will  somehow 
endanger  our  relations  with  and  our 
reputation  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  there  al- 
ready are  five  agencies  which  are  supply- 
ing money  in  whole  or  in  part  for  eco- 
nomic development  abroad.  Let  me  list 
these. 

First.  There  is  mutual  security  which, 
since  we  began  to  make  appropriations 
for  this  purpoee,  has  had  appropriations 
of  more  than  $75  billion. 

Second.  There  is  the  Export-Import 
Bank  which  has  made  loans  in  excess  of 
$5  billion  and  a  good  portion  of  these 
funds  has  been  used  for  development 
abroad. 

Third.  There  is  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. Our  Government  has  committed 
more  than  $3  billion  to  this  Bank  and  has 
actually  paid  in  some  $650  million. 

The  World  Bank  is  actively  making 
economic  development  loans.  It  has 
made  such  loans  totaling  almost  $3  bil- 
lion—of which  the  United  States  has 
contributed  as  I  said  some  $650  million. 
Fourth.  There  is  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  which  we  have  con- 
tributed to  date  $2,000,750,000. 

Fifth.  There  is  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  into  which  we  have 
put  $35  million. 

Altogether  the  United  States  has  put 
Into  all  of  these  agencies  a  total  of  $82 
billions  since  the  war  ended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  that  the  world  will  come  to  an  end 
if  we  now  refuse  to  appropriate  funds 
for  this  latest  of  a  series  of  agencies  to 
develop  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  any  other 
country  in  the  world  can  obtain  funds 
to  create  or  expand  economic  enterprises 
but  not  the  United  States.  We  make 
loans  to  foreign  governments,  to  foreign 
corporations  and  to  foreign  nationals  to 
help  them  build  businesses  in  some  59 
different  countries  of  the  world.  We  also 
make  loans  to  UJS.  corporations  or  their 
foreign  subsidiaries  to  help  them  expand 
their  businesses  in  these  other  countries 
abroad. 
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We  can  make  loans  for  a  steel  mill  in 
Argttitina,  a  fertilizer  plant  in  Egypt,  a 
cement  plant  in  Mexico,  a  coal-washing 
plant  in  Turkey,  a  railroad  in  Indonesia, 
or  a  dam  or  canal  system  in  Afghanistan' 
In  fact  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
kind  of  economic  enterprise  for  which 
the  dollars  of  the  American  taxpayer 
can  be  lent  to  59  foreign  countries.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  agency  au- 
thorized to  make  such  loans  for  eco- 
nomic enterprises  within  uhe  United 
States.  We  can  make  loans  to  somebody 
just  across  the  line  in  Canada  or  in 
Mexico  for  a  new  business,  or  a  business 
of  almost  any  kind  but  not  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  when 
these  agencies  loan  money  abroad  there 
is  very  little  appraisal  of  the  soundness 
Of  these  projects  or  of  the  benefit  ratios. 
Furthermore,  many  of  these  transac- 
tions are  hidden  in  secrecy  and  tlie  Con- 
gress not  provided  with  full  information. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  in  the  past  dem- 
onstrated their  willingness  to  assist  all 
nations,  but  Mr.  Chairman  there  is  a 
limit.  A  time  comes  when  we  should  stop 
and  examine  Iwth  the  value  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  expenditures.  That 
time  I  believe  is  now.  We  have  heard 
stories  of  waste  and  corruption  in  the 
disposition  of  these  various  funds.  Be- 
fore we  throw  additional  billions  into 
this  field  I  believe  it  is  pertinent  that  we 
stop  and  inquire  whether  we  are  using 
them  wisely  and  efficiently.  I  think  also 
that  when  we  are  asked  not  to  spend 
funds  for  the  development  of  our  own 
Nation,  we  have  every  right  also  to  ask 
whether  we  should  continue  to  appropri- 
ate billions  blindly  for  further  foreign 
expenditures.  The  requests  that  have 
come  in  are  for  soft  loans.  These 
can  wait  and  be  considered  later.  The 
regiilar  appropriation  bill  asks  for  $700 
million  beginning  July  1  next. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAHjETY.  Does  the  gentleman  see 
any  difference  In  tliis  loan  provision  of 
our  economic  aid  program  and  the  re- 
volving fund  in  the  distressed  area  legis- 
lation w  hich  the  President  vetoed  except, 
that  this  money  goes  outside  the  United 
States  Instead  of  being  used  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  citizens? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  believe  I  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  cost-benefit  ratio  study 
with  respect  to  projects  overseas,  but 
very  close  scrutiny  with  respect  to  cost 
in  this  country.  The  President  vetoed 
the  bill  for  guaranteed  loans  lOr  our  own 
country.  These  would  be  repaid  by  the 
mimicipalities  and  cities  in  this  coimtry. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  I  think  the  remarks  of 
the  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  should 
be  corrected  at  this  point  with  reference 


to  the  amount  to  be  repaid  under  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Pimd.  The  testimony 
this  morning  showed  it  has  only  been 
$225,000  to  date  and  might  possibly  reach 
a  milUon  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  regarding  this 
money,  the  Honorable  E>empster  Mcin- 
tosh, who  is  Managmg  Director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  this  very  point.  I 
quote: 

Loan  repaymente  and  guarantee  fees  are 
now    Ijeglnnlng    to    accrue.     To   date    these 
total    the    equivalent    of    •241.000    In    both 
dollars  and  local  currency.     By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1960  we  estimate,  based  on  our 
assumptions  of  disbursements,  that  collec- 
tions of  Interest  will  total  about  $9  million 
and  principal  repayments  under  91  million. 
These  dollar  and  local  currency  funds  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund's 
capital  available  for  relending  for  economic 
development.     In      addition,      as      Secretary 
Dillon  has  menUoned,  authority  is  being  re- 
quested to  make  available  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan   Fund,  after  the  administrative 
needs  of  other  agencies  are  met,   the  local 
currency  repayments  under  mutual  security 
loans  concluded  since  1954.    It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  in  fiscal  year  1960  such  repay- 
ments will   total  about  %\0  million.     Being 
local  currency  proceeds,  however.   Uiese  ac- 
cruals and  our  own  earnings,  also  mostly  In 
local   ciurency,   cannot  be   used   as  a  sub- 
stitute for  foreign  exchange  loans.    For  such 
loans    we    miut    rely    on    additions   by    the 
Congress   to   our   capital.     Fiscal   year   1960, 
however,  should  see  us  well  on  the  road  to 
effective  utilization  of  the  earnings  from  our 
earlier  loans  and  the  initiation  of  the  first 
phase   of  the   Development  Loan  Fund  be- 
coming a  revolving  loan  fund. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  usual  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  passing  strange  to  me 
that  there  were  no  cuts  in  the  hospital 
program  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  no  cuts  In  the  program  for  the 
health  of  Indians,  but  there  was  a  very 
substantial  cut  for  the  veterans  being 
cared  for  under  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI,  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  the  cuts 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pro- 
vide that  aid  to  veterans.  I  will  do  so  if 
he  does  not.  The  veterans  cannot  get 
adequate  or  at  times  really  decent  care 
when  cuts  are  made  in  their  appropria- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  read  a  list  of  some  of  the 
things  the  Veterans'  Administration 
tells  me  will  l>e  cut  out  if  the  item  goes 
through  as  it  presently  is  contained  in 
the  blU: 

The  reductions  made  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  from  the 
supplemental  request  will  have  their 
greatest  Impact  in  the  following  areas: 
First.  General  operating  expenses: 
Reduction  made,  $1,258,000.  This  ap- 
propriation finances  the  activities  of  the 
regional  offices  imder  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Benefits,  the  Insurance  of- 
fices under  the  Department  of  Insurance, 
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and  an  the  staff  offices  In  the  central 
office. 

Second.  In-patient  care:  Reduction 
made,  $4,306,500.  This  appropriation 
flnances  the  operations  of  all  VA  hospi- 
tals and  domlclllarles. 

Third.  Out-patient  care:  Reduction 
made.  $554,000.  This  appropriation 
flnances  the  operations  of  all  out-patient 
clinics  which  render  medical  and  dental 
services  to  service -connected  veterans. 

In  order  to  bring  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  VA  Into  line  with  the  funds 
being  made  available,  the  following 
action  is  being  directed  to  all  affected 
offices: 

First.  Freeze  all  employment.  No 
vacancies  that  arise  will  ba  filled  unless 
there  will  be  a  showing  of  dilre  need  for 
the  position.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  employment  in  regional 
offices,  insurance  offices,  hospitals,  and 
clinics. 

Second.  Defer  equipment  purchases. 
This  will  delay  the  purchase,  installation 
and  use  of  new  equipment  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  on 
July  1. 

Third.  Defer  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  In  our  hospitals.  This  action 
win  serve  to  delay  the  necessary  normal 
maintenance  projects  until  after  July  1. 
Such  action  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  backlog  of  maintenance 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  our 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
no  vacancies  will  be  filled  in  the  hos- 
pitals or  elsewhere  if  these  cuts  go 
through,  and  I  defy  any  person  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  to  take  care  of 
sick  people  without  nurses  and  doctors. 
other  medical  personnel  and  proper 
medicines.  We  should  not  allow  this 
cut 

Mr.  Omar  Ketchum  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  told  me  over  the  tele- 
phone of  the  organization's  anxiety  to 
have  the  hospital  appropriation  restored. 

I  include  the  following  statement  sent 
to  me  from  the  DAV  and  telegram  from 
the  American  Legion  and  telegram  from 
the  VFW: 
Statement    or    DAV    National    Commande> 

David  B.  Wilxiams  or  Massachusxtts  kz 

VA  Cuts 

The  Congresa  bas  Just  dealt  the  veterans 
of  America  one  of  the  severest  blows  that 
has  struck  the  hospital  system  of  the  Nation 
In  recent  yean. 

Over  four  and  one-half  mUllon  dollars  have 
been  meat-cleavered  out  of  the  Impatient 
fund.  It  Is  too  late  to  fire  employees:  the 
terminal  leave  pay  necessary  upon  such  dis- 
missal would  more  than  eat  up  any  savings 
that  have  to  be  made  In  this  last  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year,  even  If  there  were  any 
sense  to  firing  such  people,  and  there  U 
not. 

Indeed,  we  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  ad- 
ditional staffing  so  essential  In  our  hospi- 
tals was  Jvut  beginning  to  be  permitted  and 
now  again  the  freeze  is  on  •  *  •  a  severe 
restriction  on  the  employment  of  essential 
doctors  and  nxirses. 

The  cut  cannot  be  made  up  by  cutting  staff. 
It  wUl  have  to  be  made  up  by  cutting  medi- 
cines and  drugs.  It  will  be  made  up  by 
lowering  the  amount  of  steaks  and  meats  on 
the  menus  In  the  hospitals. 

These  are  the  service-connected  veterans 
as  well  as  the  non-servlce-connected  who 
are  being  affected — the  paraplegic,  the  tu- 


bercular, the  mental  patients,  the  general 
medical  and  surgical.  Is  this  the  answer 
of  Congress  to  the  Nation's  promise  to  Its 
fighting  men  that  they  would  have  the  finest 
medical  care  In  the  world? 

No  new  equipment  can  be  purchased 
In  the  hospitals  as  a  restilt  of  this  heavy 
slash.  Yet  It  has  been  Just  this  area  where 
the  cuts  have  been  made  repeatedly  until 
the  hospitals  and  their  managers  from  one 
end  of  America  to  the  other  desperately 
need  good  equipment.  Is  this  the  finest 
medical  care  In  the  world?  Or  are  we  to 
treat  our  hospitalized  service-connected  as 
second-class  citizens. 

I  appeared  just  last  week  requesting  more 
money  for  hospital  maintenance  and  repair. 
I  pointed  out  clearly  and  emphatically  that 
in  this  area  above  all  others  funds  had  been 
handed  out  on  too  stringent  a  scale,  that 
buildings  were  In  need  of  repair,  that  it  was 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  not  to  make 
repairs  when  they  were  essential,  that  In  the 
long  run  the  cost  would  be  far  greater,  that 
many  of  the  VA  hospitals  were  ancient  and 
I  cannot  understand  a  kind  of  economy  that 
saves  pennies  at  the  expense  of  veterans 
service  connected  in  the  hospital  beds  of 
VA  Institutions.  It  Ls  neither  logical  nor 
sjrmpathetlc.  Indeed  It  Is  cruel  and  Illogical. 
This  Is  the  most  unkind  cut  of  all.  A  cut  at 
the  expense  of  America's  disabled  veterans. 

But  outpatient  clinics  where  there  has 
already  been  a  starving  of  funds  now  take 
another  slash.  Congress  cut  §400,000  from 
outpatient  clinics  a  year  ago  and  caused 
great  distress.  The  DAV  In  Detroit  protested 
bitterly  and  Its  spokesmen  recently  met  with 
the  congressional  delegation — the  answer  to 
our  protest  has  been  a  greater  cut.  I  want 
to  p>olnt  out  that  this  cut  Is  all  on  the  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans,  for  they  are 
the  only  ones  entitled  to  care  In  the  outpa- 
tient clinics. 

If  the  blow  at  the  hospital  system  was  a 
heavy  one  over  one  and  a  quarter  millions 
has  been  taken  in  addition  from  the  veterans 
services  department.  Insurance,  and  the  med- 
ical staff  at  the  Washington  office. 

Just  a  year  ago  a  congressional  cut  nearly 
eliminated  the  blind  program  In  central 
office.  Only  the  Intercession  of  Father  Car- 
roll, the  dedicated  priest  from  Massachu- 
setts saved  that  program.  Now  again  the  ax 
has  fallen  on  the  doctors  who  run  the  pro- 
gram. What  portions  of  the  medical  pro- 
gram will  be  removed  In  Washington  this 
time? 

How  will  the  cuts  In  all  the  other  programs 
affect  the  service  to  veterans?  Does  It  mean 
that  checks  for  service-connected  compensa- 
tion recipients  will  be  delayed?  Does  It 
mean  a  delay  In  Insurance  amounts  paid  to 
beneficiaries?  These  are  questions  In  which 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  takes  a  deep 
Interest  when  Congress  begins  recklessly 
wielding  the  economy  scythe  upon  the  dis- 
abled, the  hospitalized,  and  the  needy. 

Washington,  D.C.  March  24,  1959. 
Hon.  EoiTH  NouRSE  Rogebs. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building: 

The  American  Legion  Is  concerned  over 
severe  cuts  In  H.R.  6916  as  they  apply  to 
Veterans'  Administration  supplemental 
funds  for  1959.  The  16  million  reduction 
may  seem  small  but  it  Is  Important  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  VA  hospital  and  med- 
ical program.  We  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  restore  funds  to  equal  VA's  re- 
quest. 

IfiLn  D.  Kxnnkdt, 
Director,  National  Legitlative  Committee. 


Washington,  D.C,  March  24,  1959. 
Ron.  Edith  N.  Rogers, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  greatly  disturbed 
over  proposed  cuts  In  second  supplemental 


appropriations  which  will  vitally  affect  im- 
portant services  to  veterans  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Veterans'  Bm- 
ployment  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Vet- 
erans' Reemployment  Rights.  May  I  strong- 
ly urge  through  you  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  approve  an  amendment  to 
the  second  supplemental  which  will  restore 
these  proposed  cuts  involving  services  to 
veterans. 

Omar  B.  Kxtchum, 
VFW   Legitlative   and   Rehabilitation 
Director. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Passman]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  also  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman). 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  the  Record  in  order  to  present 
a  substantial  case.  As  I  said  before,  you 
only  make  one  mistake  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  you  are  finished.  I  am 
going  to  try  now  not  to  make  that  mis- 
take. 

I  can  understand  why  some  of  our 
Members  act  in  this  matter  as  they  do. 
because  I  know  something  about  the 
type  of  pressure  that  the  White  House 
and  the  President's  aides  can  exert  in 
their  efforts  to  get  what  they  want. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  a  mild  sample  of 
the  tjrpe  of  pressure  and  misrepresenta- 
tion that  is  brought  to  bear.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me, 
a  story  was  leaked  to  the  great  New 
York  Times  and  published  on  February 
3.    This  erroneous  news  story  follows: 

FoRXiON  Aid  Untt  Blocked  on  Fttnos — Hottsc 
For  or  Help  Ovexseas  Delays  Hearing  on 
Loan  Agency's  Plea  roa  Cash 

Washington,  February  3. — The  adminis- 
tration has  run  Into  a  serious  congressional 
roadblock  in  Its  effort  to  get  an  emergency 
•225  million  appropriation  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

The  Fund,  now  down  to  Its  $20  million.  Is 
the  Government's  chief  agency  for  lending 
to    underdeveloped    countries. 

The  roadblock  to  the  emergency  appropria- 
tion lies  In  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that  handles  for- 
eign aid  funds.  This  group  Is  headed  by 
Representative  Otto  E.  Passman.  Democrat 
of  Louisiana,  long  an  opponent  of  foreign 
aid. 

The  Immediate  issue  Is  the  superficially 
unimportant  one  of  when  hearings  can  be 
scheduled  on  the  administration's  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation.  However, 
If  the  hearings  are  postponed  long  enough — 
until  consideration  of  the  regular  foreign  aid 
bill,  with  Its  9700  million  request  for  the 
Fund — Congress  may  presume  that  the  need 
for  the  supplemental  appropriation  no  longer 
existed. 

DCCUNES  to  set  HEARING 
Up  to  now  Mr.  Passman  has  declined  to 
schedule  a  hearing  on  the  request  for  a  $225 
million  supplemental  appropriation.  It  U 
understood  that  he  contends  that  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee,  many  of  whom  are 
chairmen  of  other  subcommittees,  are  too 
busy  handling  emergency  supplemental  re- 
quests from  other  departments. 

The  administration  asked  for  hearings  by 
February  11.  Mr.  Passman  has  Indicated  he 
may  not  be  able  to  get  around  to  this  matter 
until  May  or  June.  By  that  time  it  may  well 
have  been  academic. 

A  request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
In  the  foreign  aid  field  is  highly  unusual. 
Normally  the  administration  gots  along  as 
best  It  can  with  the  amount  voted  In  each 
session  of  Congress. 
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Tbe  special  foreign  aid  request  arose  this 
year  because  of  a  development  in  the  last  day 
of  Congress  last  year.  The  House  had  cut 
the  request  for  the  Fund  from  $625  mUllon  to 
$400  million.  The  Senate  insisted  on  the 
full  $626  million. 

In  a  last-minute  compromise,  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  figure  but  won  a  con- 
cession from  Mr.  Passman.  The  concession, 
embodied  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill.  Invited  the  President  to  apply  for  a 
supplemental  bill  to  make  up  the  difference 
If  the  need  arose. 

The  administration's  position  is  that  the 
need  has  arisen.  Demands  on  the  Fund  have 
been  very  large  and  loans  approved  have 
almost  exhausted  available  funds. 

Activity  of  the  Fund  now  will  come  to  a 
near  stop,  pending  action  on  the  supple- 
mental request.  If  action  on  the  request 
continues  to  be  delayed,  the  Fund  may  have 
to  await  passage  of  the  reg\ilar  aid  bill,  which 
usually  does  not  happen  until  July. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  administration 
Will  appeal  to  Representative  Clarence  Can- 
non, Democrat  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  in  an  effort 
to  get  an  early  hearing. 

It  was  after  this  story  was  leaked  that 
they  found  out  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon]  had  not  even  or- 
ganized his  committees.  They  did  not 
know,  and  had  not  seen  fit  to  inquire, 
before  making  such  an  unfounded 
charge,  that  there  was  a  Deficiency  Sub- 
committee to  handle  the  supplemental 
requests.  But  I  must  say  that  Secretary 
Dillon  was  nice  enough  to  write  me  a 
letter  of  apology.  I  will  read  only  the 
closing  paragraph: 

The  article  was.  to  say  the  least,  untimely 
since  the  President  had  not  at  that  time 
offlclaUy  transmitted  his  request  for  the 
funds  Involved.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  such  an 
occurrence. 

That  gives  a  mild  idea  as  to  how  far 
they  will  go  to  exert  pressure. 

It  has  been  indicated  here  today  that 
this  huge  development  loan  program  has 
taken  over  all  of  the  other  grants,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  a  fact.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  in  addition  to  the  £)evelopment 
Loan  Fund,  the  mutual  security  program 
had  in  excess  of  $1  billion  in  last  year's 
bill  floating  around  for  complete  and  out- 
right grants.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
defense  support  category,  which  is  eco- 
nomic support.  $750  million.  Then,  spe- 
cial assistance.  $200  million.  Also,  the 
President's  contingency  fund,  $155  mil- 
lion. And  to  practically  all  of  the  cate- 
gories, add  the  carryovers.  There  are 
actually  28  different  items  in  the  MSA 
funds  bill ;  and  the  Development  Loan  is 
largely  another  device  by  which  they 
start  another  program,  vmder  a  different 
name.  I  challenge  anyone  to  success- 
fully disprove  what  I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  anticipated  amendment. 
I  hope  the  Members  fully  understand 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  Just 
one  of  many  parts  of  this  mammoth 
foreign  aid  program.  There  are  other 
funds  in  the  program  from  which  both 
loans  and  grants  are  abundantly  avail- 
able. 

Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  the 
ever-changing  names  of  items  in  the 
bill,    recognize    that    the    Development 


Loan  Item  is  actually  very  little  more 
than  an  actual  grant.  This  is  true  be- 
cause a  great  majority  of  the  loans  are 
made  to  countries  which,  if  they  repay 
at  all,  repay  the  loans  with  their  local 
currencies,  for  which  this  Nation  h&s 
very  little  use  and  cannot  spend.  In 
fact,  we  have  more  than  $2  billion  in 
such  currencies  on  hand  or  to  our  credit 
at  the  present  time. 

And.  many  of  the  recipients  of  these 
so-called  loans  are  the  nations  who 
have  already  received  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  other  funds  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Many  Members  have  been  forewarned 
of  the  type  of  pressure  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  on  requests  for  for- 
eign aid.  I  addressed  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  that  eHect  last  year,  and 
now  you  painfully  experience  my  pre- 
diction coming  true. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
tJie  foreign-aid  funds  for  4  years;  and 
without  exception,  when  the  committee 
attempted  to  reduce  the  bill  because  of 
lack  of  justification  for  funds,  then  the 
protests  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
elsewhere,  were  enough  to  frighten  those 
without  information  as  to  what  was  be- 
hind the  pressure. 

In  fact,  during  the  past  4  years,  the 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  lowered  the 
President's  requests  by  approximately  $3 
billion;  and  finally,  Isust  year.  Mr. 
Sprague.  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  reductions  that  the  Congress  has  ef- 
fectuated In  the  program  have  aeElsted  the 
executive  branch  In  administering  the  pro- 
gram In  a  more  efficient  manner.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
foreign-aid  program  is  the  only  sacred 
spending  program  that  will  come  before 
the  Congress  so  far  as  Permsylvania  Ave- 
nue is  concerned.  In  fact,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  idlows  the  full  request  for 
foreign  aid.  How  many  other  programs 
do  you  know  of  in  which  a  situation  as 
this  exists? 

Furthermore,  you  can  cut  every  pro- 
gram and  every  department  in  Govern- 
ment, including  the  military,  and  there 
is  no  howl  from  downtown;  but  reduce 
any  item  in  the  foreign-aid  program,  and 
you  are  accused  of  being  almost  a  traitor. 

Last  year,  the  House,  in  its  wisdom, 
passed  a  bill  providing  new  funds  for 
MSA  in  the  amount  of  $3,078,092,500. 
This  bill  went  to  the  other  body  and  was 
increased  by  $440  milUon.  For  reasons 
that  time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  dis- 
cuss, the  other  body  did  not  grant  the 
House  a  conference  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences on  the  bill  until  the  night  we  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

They  almost  established  a  record  for 
holding  a  committee  off  until  just  a  few 
hours  before  we  were  ready  to  sound  the 
gavel. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  conference, 
were  were  told  to  accept  the  Senate  bill 
or  there  would  be  no  bill.  We  did,  how- 
ever, finally  agree  to  split  the  difference 
in  the  amount  added  by  the  other  body, 
and  the  House  was  rolled  for  $220 
mUllon.    The  Senate  was  permitted  to 


apply  the  amount  on  which  the  House 
receded  to  any  section  of  the  bill.  What 
a  trap  we  wedked  Into.  They  increased 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  out  of  the 
House's  concession  by  $100  million,  so 
that  the  bill  the  Congress  finally  ap- 
proved was  $100  million  more  than  the 
sum  to  which  the  House  agreed  orig- 
inally for  that  particular  Fund. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  conference 
that  we  also  agree  to  consider  a  possible 
supplemental  request  this  year,  not 
necessarily  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  but  to  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram as  such.  The  committee  handling 
the  bill  has  not  had  an  opF>ortunlty  to 
consider  the  supplemental;  but  the  De- 
ficiency Subcommittee  considered  the 
item  and,  according  to  press  reports,  al- 
lowed $150  miUion  of  the  request.  Later 
they  voted  agam  and  reduced  the 
amount  to  $50  million;  then  on  even 
another  vote,  they  moved  it  to  $100  mil- 
lion. The  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions disallowed  the  supplemental  re- 
quest altogether.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Jensen  J  had 
a  rather  remarkable  report  on  what 
transpired  in  the  subcoounittee. 

I  hope  he  repeats  it  today  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  is  the  sponsor 
and  coordinator  of  the  entire  mutual 
security  program.  As  I  have  indicated 
before,  in  my  candid  opinion,  based  upon 
on-the-spot  checks  and  other  informa- 
tion and  reports,  there  is  more  dishonesty 
and  payoffs  in  this  program  than  in  any 
other  program  which  this  country  has 
ever  undertaken,  involving,  of  course, 
individuals  of  recipient  nations.  But 
now  it  is  beginning  to  leak  out  that  some 
of  our  own  personnel  have  enriched  th^lr 
fortunes  out  of  this  program,  which  is 
presently  operating  without  an  Adminis- 
trator. 

On  yesterday,  a  former  official  of  the 
ICA  admitted  under  oath  that  he  ac- 
cepted $25,000  from  U.S.  contractors  in 
Laos.  On  March  14.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Keller.  GAO  General  Counsel,  said,  and 
I  quote : 

The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  let  the  GAO  see  the 
evaluation  reports  by  ICA  officials  In  eight 
programs  to  China.  Laos.  Pakistan.  India. 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Guatemala. 

These  revelations  are  not  intended  as 
an  indictment  of  our  own  public  ofl&cials; 
but  certainly  they  indicate  what  can 
happen  when  an  administration  blindly 
applies  the  pressure  for  an  amount  of 
money  for  a  complex  foreign  aid  program 
that  is  out  from  under  control,  operating 
all  over  the  world  in  70  nations  with 
42,000  personnel. 

Please  understand  that  the  item  we  are 
considering  today  Is  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation;  and  the  main  reason  for 
the  request  at  this  time  is  that  the 
authorization  under  which  this  money 
can  be  obtained  will  expire  on  June  30, 
and  the  giveaway  boys  just  hate  to  see 
It  go.    Thus,  the  present  fight. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  request  now 
before  the  Congress  for  new  funds  w)- 
proximating  $4  billion,  and  $700  miUion 
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of  this  total  Is  for  the  very  program  now 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  practically  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovernment  there  are  two 
tsrpee  of  funds  on  hand— obligated  and 
unobligated.  But  this  practice  Is  not 
applied  to  the,  shall  we  say,  sacred 
foreign  aid  program.  In  the  military 
phase  of  the  program  In  fact,  for  good 
reason,  in  part.  If  they  cannot  spend  the 
funds,  they  reserve  them  and  such  is  re- 
spected as  an  obligation. 

The  Development  Loan  phase  of  the 
program  has  a  similar  catch-all.  If  they 
cannot  obligate  the  funds,  then  they  say 
they  have  issued  letters  of  intent  or  let- 
ters of  commitment;  but  my  exjjerience 
with  these  people  has  demonstrated  that 
you  have  to  get  up  early  every  morning 
In  order  to  match  wits  with  them.  It  Is 
a  part  of  their  business  to  endeavor  to 
think  ahead  and  stay  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress. And  they  have  met  with  some 
success.  However,  the  searching  ques- 
tions being  asked  by  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  other  impor- 
tant committees  of  the  Congress,  are 
becoming  very  painful  to  them. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  this  agency  to 
enter  into  obligations,  then  de-obligate, 
or  amend  the  obligation  so  as  to  keep 
alive  large  unrealistic  obligations  year 
after  year. 

One  example  would  be  in  the  case  of 
grain  storage  elevators  for  Pakistan.  For 
this,  $500,000  of  1952  funds  was  obli- 
gated: sufficient  1953  funds  were  obli- 
gated to  bring  the  total  to  $1,480,000;  and 
an  obligation  of  this  magnitude  was  car- 
ried on  the  boolcs  until  1958. 

On  yesterday,  I  spoke  to  the  Controller 
of  the  ICA  and  asked  that  he  verify  a 
statement  made  to  me  earlier  that  he 
would  not  obligate,  and  had  not  con- 
templated obligating,  any  of  the  funds 
in  the  supplemental  request.  And  it  is 
now  a  question  of  only  a  few  weeks  until 
new  funds  will  be  approved  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  should  like  to  point  out  here 
that  on  February  28  a  total  of  $290  mil- 
lion was  unobligated  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  that  figure  cannot  be 
disproved.  Therefore,  this  supplemental 
request  could  be  denied  completely,  and. 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  denied,  without 
any  damage  to  the  fund,  especially  when 
it  Is  taken  into  account  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  available  in  other 
funds,  under  different  names,  but  in  the 
same  program,  through  which  they  can 
make  either  loans  or  grants. 

I  wonder  how  many  sF>enders  and  how 
many  savers  we  have  In  this  body,  and 
Just  how  far  we  wili  go  in  mismanaging 
the  country's  business.  The  Treasury 
statement  as  of  March  18  shows  that  we 
have  collected  more  revenue  thus  far  in 
fiscal  1959  than  we  did  for  the  same 
period  In  fiscal  1958.  But  the  same 
Treasury  statement  reveals  that  we  have 
already  spent  during  this  fiscal  year  $8 
billion  more  than  we  had  spent  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Our  deficit  now  stands  at  about 
$14  billion.  Not  one  dollar  in  the  bill 
before  you  can  be  paid  out  of  current 
revenues:  It  is  money  that  we  will  have 
to  borrow.  Furthermore,  the  total  re- 
quests for  supplemental   funds,   appli- 


cable to  the  present  fiscal  year,  will 
amount  to  $8,700  million.  How  many 
of  you  know  that  they  are  pulling  out 
of  fiscal  1958  something  like  $9  billion 
and  putting  it  over  into  fiscal  1959? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
win  be  voted  down  so  that  the  regular 
subcommittee  handling  the  money  re- 
quests for  the  mutual  security  program, 
including  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
can  establish,  with  your  cooperation,  the 
actual  needs.  I  say  respectfully  that  we 
are  fortified  with  4  years  of  active  ex- 
perience with  this  committee,  and  we 
have  not  yet  misled  you,  and  we  will  not 
do  so  in  the  future  if  you  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  function. 

We  assure  you  that  our  record  will  be 
Just  as  sound  this  year,  if  you  will  defer 
action  and  permit  the  regular  committee 
to  consider  the  request  that  will  be  be- 
fore it  for  this  same  item  within  just  a 
matter  of  weeks. 

In  all  the  many  different,  complex 
categories  of  foreign  aid,  there  was 
available  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
$15,600,000,000.  Undoubtedly,  you  will 
agree  that  with  such  a  vast  sum  avail- 
able it  would  indicate  wisdom  on  our 
part  to  deny  this  supplemental  request; 
and  maybe  before  we  repwrt  the  regular 
bill  to  the  House  we  can  ascertain, 
among  our  other  findings,  why  the  ICA 
is  denying  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice access  to  its  evaluation  reports.  It 
may  be  that  the  Hardy  committee  will 
have  more  Information  such  as  that  re- 
vealed in  the  press  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  say 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  no  valid  and  substantial  case  can 
be  made  for  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation on  the  basis  of  the  record,  and 
not  according  to  a  lot  of  bureaucratic 
recent  facts  and  figures  presented  from 
downtown.  I  hope  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  you  will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  if  he  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee  on 
Augvist  23.  1958.  and  whether  or  not  he 
was  chairman  of  that  conference  com- 
mittee which  signed  this  report  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  amounts  contained  In  the  bill  agreed 
by  the  conferees  were  too  small  In  the  view 
of  some  of  the  conferees,  especially  In  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  It  Is  understood 
that  If  additional  funds  are  needed  next 
January  for  the  purposes  contained  In  this 
bill,  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Hovtse  and  Senate  will  give  earnest  consid- 
eration to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  in  view  of  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  our  friendly  relations  with 
countries  with  whom  we  have  undertakings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  1  should  Uke  the  op- 
portunity to  answer  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  What  would  you  do 
If  3rou  were  chairman  of  a  committee  and 
had  passed  your  bill,  and  then  for  the 


next  53  days  action  on  the  bill  was  de- 
layed by  the  other  body,  with  a  confer- 
ence to  resolve  the  differences  not  pos- 
sible until  right  before  adjourning  sine 
die?  Along  about  midnight,  or  Just  be- 
fore midnight,  the  pressure  was  on  the 
leaders  on  either  side,  and  by  that  I  mean 
on  either  side  of  the  Hill,  not  only  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  The  pressure 
was  on  to  get  a  decision  and  the  confer- 
ence report  completed.  I  Imagine  that 
you.  too.  might  have  agreed  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. Wliat  we  said  was  that  we 
would  give  consideration  to  a  supple- 
mental request,  and  that  has  now  been 
done.  The  case  presented  for  additional 
funds  for  fiscal  1959  was  a  very  weak  one. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  I  had  the  gentleman's 
fortitude  and  backbone,  I  would  have 
stood  pat  and  firm  at  that  point. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  make  a  good  member  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  Al  Smith  would  say, 
"Let  us  look  at  the  record."  You  said  on 
the  record  that  you  were  for  more  funds 
come  January  1959  if  additional  funds 
were  needed  for  this  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  make  a  fine  member  of  our  sub- 
committee; and  when  he  gets  out  from 
under  this  pressure.  I  think  he  will  vote 
as  he  should  on  such  matters  as  the  one 
here  in  question. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  can  guarantee  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  certainly 
I  know  of  no  pressure  placed  on  me  in 
regard  to  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  JUDDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
said  that  he  has  never  misled  anybody. 
I  know  he  has  never  misled  anybody  in- 
tentionally, but  people  might  conceiv- 
ably be  misled  by  the  figures  he  has  given 
if  they  do  not  have  some  additional  infor- 
mation on  som<>  of  the  points  that  have 
been  discussed. 

I  would  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that 
I  am  not  under  any  pressure  and  I  do 
not  know  where  all  this  talk  of  pressure 
comes  from.  Once  in  a  while  I  have  had 
lobbyists  coming  in  to  urge  me  to  vote 
against  this  program  because  of  the 
alleged  waste  in  what  they  usually  call 
the  giveaway  foreign-aid  program.  No- 
body has  ever  pressured  me  in  favor  of 
it.  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  else- 
where. I  do  not  know  of.  where,  or  by 
whom  the  rest  of  you  may  have  been 
subjected  to  any  such  irresistible  pres- 
sure. My  decision  is  based  on  the  total 
picture — not  part  of  it.  And  I  believe 
that  is  true  of  most  other  Members  also. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Just  so  the  gentle- 
man will  not  get  the  imp'-^ssion  that  I 
was  the  only  one. 

I  will  be  very  happy  to  make  that  in- 
formation available. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  have  not  had  any  pres- 
sure. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  served  on  the  sub- 
committee that  originally  recommended 
$100  million.     I  know  of  no  particular 
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pressure.  When  the  bill  came  up,  I 
thought  they  made  a  fine  case.  There 
was  no  pressure  and  no  Influence.  This 
was  our  best  Judgment. 

Mr.  JUDD  When  I  present  some  facts 
now,  it  is  not  because  I  am  being  pres- 
sured; it  is  simply  to  present  some  con- 
siderations that  the  gentleman  has  not 
mentioned. 

I  have  supported  this  program  since  its 
beginning,  and  I  am  proud  of  its  ac- 
complishments. The  gentleman  stressed 
how  much  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
cost.  How  many  billions  did  it  cost  to 
fight  and  win  World  War  II?  Would  you 
say  it  was  a  waste  to  spend  $300  billion 
or  $400  billion  to  save  the  United  States? 
This  mutual  security  program  has  saved 
country  after  country  whose  loss  would 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  United  States 
and  its  security. 

Now.  let  me  talk  about  the  record  on 
foreign  loans.  It  has  been  charged  that 
these  loans  are  worthless,  wasteful,  not 
being  repaid,  and  so  on.  Under  the  mu- 
tual security  program  since  its  beginning 
in  1948.  we  have  made  foreign  loan  dis- 
bursements, imder  various  lending  pro- 
gram.s  before  we  concentrated  them  in 
the  Envelopment  Loan  Fund,  to  a  total  of 
$2,158  million.  We  have  already  received 
in  loan  repayments  $44.9  million  and  in- 
terest collections  of  $225.4  million.  But 
this  is  the  most  important  point:  Not  a 
single  loan  is  in  arrears  today.  Pay- 
ments of  interest  and  repayments  of 
principal  are  on  schedule.  At  one  time 
one  country.  Turkey,  was  in  severe  eco- 
nomic difflculty  and  in  arrears,  but  it  has 
resumed  payments  according  to  schedule. 
So  when  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  waste- 
ful, irresponsible  and  unsuccessful  pro- 
gram— what  do  they  mean?  Do  we  ask 
or  expect  borrowers  to  pay  ahead  of  the 
schedule  laid  down  in  the  contracts  they 
have  signed?  They  are  on  schedule.  I 
do  not  know  what  more  could  be  asked. 

The  question  of  corruption  has  been 
brought  up.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  told  you  that  ICA  has 
42.000  employees  scattered  around  the 
world.  There  is  only  one  case  thus  far 
of  demonstrated  corruption,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  I  am  sure  there  has 
been  a  lot  more  corruption  than  that. 
I  am  sure  quite  a  few  people  in  the  re- 
cipient countries  and  some  Americans 
also  have  gotten  some  of  the  funds  im- 
properly; but  the  fact  is  that  out  of 
42,000  persons  working  all  around  the 
world  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances imaginable,  with  frequently  a 
minimum  of  tight  controls  as  is  almost 
unavoidably  the  case  in  primitive  situa- 
tions, there  is  only  one  proved  Ameri- 
can case  of  corruption  as  yet.  The  man 
confessed;  that  record  is  extraordinary, 
in  fact,  too  good  to  be  true.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  further  instances,  some  in- 
dictments, probably  some  convictions. 
But  in  my  judgment  that  is  no  reason 
for  closing  out  a  program.  I  have  never 
yet  operated  on  a  patient  without  his 
losing  some  blood ;  neither  has  any  other 
surgeon.  But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
we  should  not  operate  because  the  pa- 
tient is  going  to  lose  blood,  if  thereby 
we  can  save  the  patient's  life?  We  use 
every  care  to  keep  the  loss  to  the  mini- 
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mum.  but  the  main  objective  is  to  save 
the  patient's  life.  It  is  Just  as  simple  as 
that  in  dealing  with  this  program  of 
aid  to  threatened  countries  all  around 
the  world. 

Unquestionably  there  has  also  been 
waste  in  parts  of  this  program,  but  the 
answer  is  essentially  the  same  as  above. 
Probably  the  single  most  wasteful  pro- 
gram we  have  had  anywhere  has  been 
the  new  country  of  Laos,  yet  it  is  prob- 
ably the  single  most  successful  program 
we  have  had  anywhere.  At  the  time  we 
started  that  program  only  4  years  ago, 
the  country  did  not  have  a  currency  of 
its  own.  It  did  not  have  a  bank.  It  did 
not  have  a  solid  government.  It  did  not 
have  a  school  above  the  sixth  grade. 
There  was  only  one  qualified  doctor  in 
the  whole  coimtry,  about  as  large  as  my 
State  of  Minnesota.  Laos  did  not  even 
have  a  national  budget,  or  a  taxation 
system,  or  funds  to  pay  for  its  armed 
forces.  All  these  had  been  handled  by 
France.  It  had  a  civil  war  in  addition. 
Two  northern  provinces  were  occupied 
by  Communist  forces,  supported  and 
supplied  across  the  border  from  Red 
China  on  the  north,  and  Communist 
North  Vietnam  on  the  east.  Yet  the 
strategic  location  of  Laos  was  such  that 
unless  it  was  kept  out  of  the  Communists' 
control,  Vietnam,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Cambodia  and  Thailand,  on  the  other, 
would  go  down  the  drain.  The  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  be  practically  help- 
less, with  its  tin,  oil.  rubber,  and  rice 
surpluses,  a  matchless  prize  whose  con- 
trol would  put  most  of  the  billion-plus 
people  in  Asia  at  the  disposal  of  our 
enemies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  discussed  in  commit- 
tee whether  ICA  ought  to  start  a  pro- 
gram in  Laos  under  such  almost  hope- 
less handicaps.  We  decided  we  ought  to 
make  the  effort.  So  we  spent  a  lot  of 
money  even  though  there  was  at  least 
a  50 -percent  chance  of  failure  and  bound 
to  be  some  mistakes  and  a  lot  of  waste. 
The  stakes  were  so  great  we  had  to  do  it. 
We  could  not  allow  the  whole  area  to  go 
by  default. 

Today  the  Government  of  Laos  Is 
stronger  than  anybody  dared  believe  pos- 
sible. The  two  Provinces  in  rebellion 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  brought  back  under  the 
Government  of  Laos.  The  Communist 
battalions  are  imder  its  control.  The 
Government  has  strong  leadership  which 
has  stood  up  against  the  Communist 
pressures  and  kicked  out  the  pro-Com- 
munists in  the  previous  coalition  govern- 
ment, undermining  the  security  of  the 
country  from  within.  What  has  hap- 
pened there  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 
You  will  hear  about  the  things  that  went 
wrong;  but  look  also  at  the  things  that 
went  right.  I  do  not  condone  waste  or 
corruption;  we  have  to  work  against 
them  all  the  time.    But  we  need  to  keep 


our  eyes  on  the  main  objective,  too.  Laos 
is  free  and  friendly  today. 

Like  a  patient  recovered  from  one  ill- 
ness, it  may  have  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  difBculty,  or  a  different  and  new  ill- 
ness tomorrow ;  but  that  is  something  for 
the  future.  The  program  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well  thus  far. 

We  need  to  remember  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  help  countries 
remain  free  that  want  to  remain  free. 
We  are  trying  to  increase  their  capacity 
to  defend  themselves.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  buy  friends — you  cannot  buy 
friends.  We  are  trying  to  give  them 
the  capacity  to  do  what  they  want  most 
to  do.  namely,  defend  their  own  inde- 
pendence. In  many  cases  it  is  newly 
won  and  very  precious  to  them.  But 
their  strength  is  very  limited.  It  is  in 
their  interest  and  ours  to  keep  them  and 
their  resources  out  of  Communist  hands. 
To  the  extent  that  we  and  they  do  that, 
we  are  succeeding. 

Now,  let  me  say  something  more  di- 
rectly about  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  In  earlier  years  the  bill  contained 
provisions  for  grants  or  for  miscellane- 
ous loans  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  There 
were  regularly  two  main  criticisms  from 
the  gentleman  from  Lousiana,  and  his 
subcommittee,  and  to  some  extent  they 
were  justified.  The  agencies  could  not 
adequately  screen  and  evaluate  applica- 
tions from  countries  all  over  the  world 
in  one  fiscal  year.  If  the  agency  did  not 
allocate  Its  funds  to  a  bunch  of  inade- 
quately considered  projects  just  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  it 
would  not  have  all  its  funds  obligated 
and  it  would  be  charged  here  that  ICA 
had  asked  for  more  money  than  was 
needed ;  It  did  not  need  all  the  money  we 
had  appropriated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  ICA  did  allo- 
cate the  full  amount  before  June  30,  it 
would  be  accused  of  carelessness  in 
screening  projects  or  recklessly  approv- 
ing applications  In  order  not  to  have  its 
fimds  revert  to  the  Tieasury.  It  was  In 
part  to  meet  these  criticisms  that  we 
started  the  Development  Loan  Fund  2 
years  ago.  If  plans  and  examinations 
had  not  been  completed  for  a  project  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Fund  man- 
agers are  not  under  pressure  to  decide 
until  their  pictiure  Is  complete.  It  gives 
continuity  to  the  program.  It  permits 
orderly.  Intelligent  plaimlng  and  careful 
use  of  the  funds.  They  do  not  have  to 
go  through  a  mad  race  during  each 
April,  May,  and  June,  trying  to  get  the 
loans  made  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  or  else  lose  funds  for  projects  that 
are  needed  and  basically  sound.  The 
Fund  managers  can  operate  In  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  They  can  study  any  pro- 
posed project  the  same  way  the  Army 
Engineers  study  projects  here  at  home. 
They  can  examine  the  feasibility,  the 
cost,  the  probable  benefits,  and  so  on. 
They  do  not  have  to  meet  a  definite  dead- 
line. Only  when  they  are  convinced  it  is 
sound  do  they  make  the  commitment. 
Surely  we  prefer  loans  to  grants ;  and  we 
want  loans  to  be  made  on  the  sound 
basis  the  Development  Loan  Fond  ar- 
rangement permits. 
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Again  the  loans.  Instead  of  being  given 
to  governments  where  the  money  might 
go  to  some  allegedly  corrupt  offlclal's 
relative,  are  given  for  specific  projects. 
Just  as  we  authorize  funds  to  the  Army 
Engineers  for  a  particular  dam  on  the 
Mississippi  River  or  a  conservation  proj- 
ect in  some  State  here  at  home.  The 
projects  are  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  they  are  important  for  the  po- 
litical survival  of  the  given  country, 
whether  they  are  economically  necessary 
and  sound. 

Another  reason  for  this  particular 
Fund  Is  that  sometimes  we  need  to  make 
loans  to  countries  that  are  not  eligible 
for  loans  from  other  agencies.  For  in- 
stance, the  loans  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  must  be  used  for  purchase  of  goods 
grown  or  manufactured  in  America  to 
ship  abroad.  But  sometimes  what  a 
country  needs  is  materials  that  we  don't 
have  In  surplus  or  that  can  be  bought 
more  cheaply  by  the  borrowing  country 
closer  home.  Export-Import  Bank  can- 
not meet  that  situation. 

The  World  Bank  can  make  only  loans 
that  will  be  repaid  in  dollars  or  con- 
vertible currencies.  Many  of  these 
countries  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
generate  enough  dollars  to  repay.  So 
we  need  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
I>ermlt  aid  to  be  given  in  crucial  areas 
where  they  cannot  repay  In  dollars,  or 
for  projects  that  do  not  earn  money. 
Capital  put  into  a  road  or  an  irrigation 
project  does  not  earn  dividends.  Capi- 
tal put  Into  a  cement  plant  or  a  ferti- 
lizer plant  should  be  able  to  pay  off.  at 
least  in  the  country's  own  currency.  A 
higher  interest  rate  is  charged  on  such 
loans. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
set  up  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
addition  to  the  other  lending  agencies, 
not  to  duplicate  them  but  to  fill  a  gap. 
We  need  It  especially  for  those  countries 
which  are  the  weakest,  which  need  this 
kind  of  assistance  most  urgently  and 
which  cannot  get  the  capital  from  any 
other  private  or  public  source. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  Is  the 
most  constructive  forward  step  in  as- 
sisting the  economic  development  of  the 
less  developed  countries  that  we  have 
taken  since  we  started  this  program  12 
years  ago,  not  as  an  act  of  benevolence, 
but  as  a  means  of  helping  insure  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  United 
States  and  all  free  peoples. 

Some  say.  "This  is  do-goodism."  It. 
of  course,  is  supposed  to  do  good  for  other 
people.  But  that  is  not  the  primary  rea- 
son why  we  are  doing  it.  It  does  good 
for  us.  Should  we  refuse  to  do  good  for 
ourselves  if  in  the  process  we  help  other 
people? 

Some  say  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
Of  course,  charity  begins  at  home.  But 
who  will  stand  up  and  suggest  that  this  is 
charity?  This  is  for  the  survival  of  our 
own  country. 

This  amendment  to  keep  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  in  business  for  the  next 
5  months  should  be  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  good  common  sense. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  AnfusoJ. 


Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
John  J.  RooNry . 

This  is  no  time  to  be  talking  from  both 
sides  of  our  mouth.  We  cannot  say  to 
our  allies  in  one  breath.  "We  want  your 
help.  We  want  you  to  be  partners  with 
us  in  stemming  the  tide  of  communism, 
which  is  a  threat  to  us  all."  Then  from 
the  other  side  of  our  mouth  nullify  this 
pronouncement  by  saying.  "We  will  not 
honor  any  commitments  which  we  have 
made  to  you.  You  must  fight  starvation 
and  make  all  n(?cessary  improvements  in 
your  own  way  Ijy  yourselves,  in  order  to 
prevent  communism  from  subjugating 
your  countries.    We  will  not  help  you." 

Such  a  one-sided  partnership  Is 
doomed  to  failure.  If  those  among  us 
who  are  so  blind  as  not  to  realize  the 
danger  involved,  if  those  who  lack  the 
vision  to  foresee  the  consequences  fail 
to  understand  the  implications  of  such 
action  on  our  part — then  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  we  shall  discover  that 
we  have  been  left  alone.  By  then  it  may 
be  too  late  to  retrieve  our  steps.  In  such 
event  we  may  suddenly  find  that  we  have 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  resources  to 
alone  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Com- 
munist forces,  whose  principal  target  is 
the  annihilation  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  constantly  stepping  up  its 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance 
programs.  Although  the  Soviet  foreign 
economic  program  is  relatively  recent, 
having  been  started  only  in  1955.  during 
the  last  year  alone  Soviet  Russia  signed 
such  aid  agreements  with  18  underde- 
veloped countries  for  an  amount  total- 
ing about  $1  billion.  Last  Sunday. 
March  22,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  2.809  Russian  technicians  spent  at 
least  a  month  in  1  or  more  of  19  coun- 
tries during  the  last  6  months  of  1958 
under  the  Soviet  technical  assistance  ar- 
rangements with  those  countries. 

While  Russia  is  capitalizing  on  every 
moment  and  every  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther its  ends  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
we  are  quibbling  and  losing  precious 
time.  In  1957  we  set  up  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  take  over  the  main 
economic  aid  functions  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  Instead  of  outright 
aid  which  the  recipient  nations  did  not 
have  to  repay  in  the  past,  we  now  grant 
them  loans  at  low  Interest  rates  in  order 
to  stimulate  their  economic  growth  and 
the  improvement  of  their  standard  of 
living.  In  many  of  these  underdeveloped 
lands  economic  stagnation  leads  to  un- 
employment, poverty  and  starvation, 
which  breeds  unrest  and  paves  the  way 
for  Communist  infiltration. 

One  of  the  countries  which  Is  looking 
to  us  for  aid  is  India.  Informally  en- 
couraged by  our  own  Government.  India 
has  recently  made  an  urgent  request  for 
additional  credits  to  enable  it  to  realize 
its  5-year  development  plan  which  would 
help  build  up  the  economy  of  that  coun- 
try and  maintain  its  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. Ha\  e  any  of  us  given  thought 
as  to  what  might  happen  if  India  fails 
in  its  task?  Do  any  of  us  even  dare  to 
think  of  the  consequences  in  all  of  Asia 


if  India  should  be  swallowed  up  by  com- 
munism? Do  you  suppose  for  a  single 
moment  that  any  other  nation  in  Asia 
could  long  hold  out,  even  under  the  best 
circumstances  with  China  and  India  in 
the  Communist  camp? 

Take  the  situation  in  the  critical  Mid- 
dle East  area  where  Russia  has  been 
making  such  tremendous  headway  by 
extending  economic  aid,  first  to  Egypt, 
and  now  to  Iraq.  Our  friends  and  allies, 
such  as  Pakistan.  Iran.  Turkey  and 
Israel,  who  are  with  us  in  their  resistance 
to  Communist  aggression,  are  deeply 
concerned  over  these  Russian  moves  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  fully  under- 
stand that  Russian  economic  aid  Is 
merely  a  weapon  of  Communist  penetra- 
tion Into  the  area.  Can  we  afford  to  let 
these  underdeveloped  lands  go  by  eco- 
nomic default? 

Aside  from  the  humanitarian  asF>ects 
of  our  economic  program  in  helping  the 
underdeveloped  nations  fight  poverty  and 
seek  to  improve  their  conditions,  let  us 
not  overlook  the  very  important  aspect 
of  our  own  security.  By  this  time  it 
should  be  quite  clear  to  us  that  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  these  so-called  back- 
ward lands  of  today  may  hold  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  key  to  freedom  tomor- 
row. Shall  we  ignore  them  and  drive 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  Communists? 

There  is  also  another  very  important 
aspect  of  which  we  should  not  lose  sight. 
In  extending  these  loans  we  not  only  help 
to  build  up  the  economy  of  each  of  these 
countries,  but  we  are  also  creating  po- 
tential customers.  As  the  economies  of 
these  nations  expand  and  their  stand- 
ard of  living  improves,  these  peoples  are 
bound  to  buy  more  of  our  products. 
Thus,  in  the  long  run  our  coxintry  stands 
to  gain  economically  for  the  outlay  in 
financial  help  now. 

It  is  my  prayer,  as  it  must  be  the 
prayer  of  everyone  in  this  Congress,  that 
should  a  showdown  come  about,  we 
shall  not  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  of 
having  to  send  forth  our  boys  alone 
against  the  whole  world.  That  would  be 
like  sending  them  forth  to  a  certain 
doom. 

The  catastrophe  of  another  world 
war  can.  to  a  very  large  extent,  be 
avoided  if  we  succeed  in  strengthening 
our  allies.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
divided,  if  we  vacillate  in  our  support 
of  them,  the  Russian  bear  will  pluck  our 
friends  one  by  one  without  a  battle — 
and  then  leave  us  helpless  for  a  similar 
fate. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield        ^ 
8  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  O'KoNSKil. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  17  years,  which  is  my  tenure  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  learned  one  thing  quite 
effectively,  and  that  is  that  anybody  who 
opposes  this  foreign  aid  program  is  usu- 
ally termed  a  demagog,  an  isolationist, 
and  just  a  plain  bimi.  and  anybody  who 
supports  the  program  Is,  of  course,  al- 
ways a  liberal  and  a  statesman.  Now. 
that  is  the  connotation,  folks,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  In  spite  of  that  fact. 
I  am  going  to  go  risk  being  called  a 
demagog,  a  bum,  and  an  isolationist, 
because  I  think  that  every  statement  that 
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has  been  made  here  by  the  proponents  of 
this  bill,  or  this  amendment,  it,  based  on 
hope  and  hope  alone.  It  has  no  basis  on 
fact  or  result  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  in  ex- 
cess of  $75  billion  on  this  program  since 
World  War  II  ended.  The  Russians  have 
spent  a  measly  $2  billion,  and  yet  they 
have  succeeded  in  taking  over  800  mil- 
lion people  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
taking  over  nothing.  And.  yet  they  say 
the  program  is  successful;  it  has  to  be 
continued. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  it  were  not  for 
our  foreign  aid  program,  we  would  not 
be  here  today  wrestling  with  our  brains 
and  our  energies_on  how  to  stop  com- 
munism. It  is  our  liberal  foreign  aid 
program  that  got  us  into  this  jam.  Who 
made  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commu- 
nist threat  what  it  is  today?  We  did  it 
under  our  foreign  aid  program.  It 
started  under  lend-lease  during  the  war. 
$13  billion.  They  will  not  even  talk  to 
us  about  paying  it  back.  When  Mikoyan 
was  over  here  recently,  the  question  was 
not  even  raised,  because  if  it  were  he 
might  get  angry  and  go  back  home. 
Then  immediately  after  the  war.  while 
the  pipeline  of  lend-lease  was  still  going. 
2  years  after  the  war.  we  started  a  pro- 
gram called  UNRRA.  The  people  who 
were  getting  all  these  goods  from  the 
United  States  of  America  thought  that 
UNRRA  was  a  city  in  the  Soviet  Union 
from  where  they  were  getting  all  this 
fantastic  aid.  And.  what  did  we  do  with 
UNRRA?  We  helped  the  Communists 
in  taking  over  all  of  China.  Half  of  the 
UNRRA  aid.  under  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, that  we  gave  to  China,  went  to  the 
Red  Chinese.  Every  satellite  country 
taken  over  by  Russia  in  central  Europe 
and  in  the  Balkan  countries  was  given 
UNRRA  aid  with  the  stamp  of  the  Rus- 
sians on  it.  The  Russian  Communists 
were  handing  it  out.  In  Yugoslavia  or 
any  of  the  Balkan  countries  or  central 
Ehiropean  countries,  if  you  wanted  a  loaf 
of  bread,  you  had  to  sign  up  that  you  were 
a  Communist  in  order  to  get  it.  our  bread, 
that  we  gave  them  under  UNRRA. 

We  made  the  Ru.ssians  what  they  are 
today.  We  helped  them  entrench  them- 
selves in  central  and  eastern  Balkan 
countries  with  UNRRA  money  under  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Then,  in  1947  we  started  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  there  are  those  here,  new- 
comers, who  will  say.  sure,  the  Marshall 
plan  was  all  right,  because  that  was  a 
program  that  was  started  to  stop  com- 
munism. Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  If  you  want  to  find  out  what  the 
Marshall  plan  originally  was.  read  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  speech  made  at  Princeton 
University  In  June  1947. 

You  will  find  that  it  was  not  a  pro- 
gram to  stop  communism  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Marshall  plan  was  an 
invitation  to  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Including  Soviet  Russia,  to  come 
over  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
get  aid  in  order  to  rebuild  their  country. 
We  invited  Russia,  in  the  original  Mar- 
shall plan  proposal.  We  invited  every 
one  of  the  Communist  satellite  countries. 
We  invited  Red  China.  We  invited  every 
Communist  country  in  the  world  to  come 


over  and  get  money  under  the  foreign 
aid  program,  as  well  as  the  countries 
that  were  not  Communist. 

So  what  happened?  The  Russians 
said.  No.  there  might  be  something  at- 
tached to  this;  the  Russians  said,  No. 
they  would  not  participate  in  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  they  gave  the  word  to 
the  Communist  satellite  countries  not  to 
teke  any  money  from  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
What  stupid  fools  they  were,  because  if 
they  had  come  in  under  the  original  Mar- 
shall plan,  they  could  have  bled  the 
United  States  of  America  for  billions  of 
dollars  more  in  order  to  finance  com- 
munism in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
satellite  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  think  of  this.  In- 
stead of  the  $75  billion  that  we  scattered 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  just  think  what 
a  wonderful  position  our  country  would 
be  in  today  if  we  had  used  $10  billion 
of  that  money,  one-seventh  of  it.  and 
put  more  emphasis  on  the  conquest  of 
outer  space.  Or  if  we  had  built  more 
submarines  to  combat  the  600  submarines 
the  Russians  now  have. 

Believe  it  or  not  while  we  have  been 
throwing  our  dollars  all  over  the  world 
to  59  different  nations,  the  Communists 
have  been  building  up  their  military 
might.  As  a  result  we  have  substituted 
flexibility  for  appeasement  which  in  real- 
ity means  the  same  thing.  In  conde- 
scending to  meet  Khrushchev  at  another 
summit  the  Communists  have  scored 
another  major  victory. 

The  Russians  put  all  of  their  energies 
into  military  might  while  we  scattered 
our  resources  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  What  good  did  the  foreign  aid 
program  do?  For  example,  what  good 
did  it  do  in  Cuba?  We  have  spent  mil- 
iions  of  dollars  in  Cuba  under  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Where  are  they  today? 
We  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  Vene- 
zuela. Does  anybody  know  whether  they 
are  on  our  side  or  not?  Look  at  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  we  spent  in  Iraq.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  propitiously  waited 
until  we  sent  them  the  last  shipment  of 
arms  before  the  Communists  took  over 
that  country.  They  are  closer  to  com- 
munism today  than  they  ever  were,  in 
spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  we 
poured  into  that  country. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows  of  my  high  affection 
for  him. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  him  on  my  re- 
sponsibility that  in  recent  days  and 
weeks  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
not  only  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whom  I  respect  and  admire,  but 
also  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Macmillan.  And  I  cannot  sit  here 
and  let  go  unchallenged  his  statement 
that  these  men  are  going  over  there  to 
appease  Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  know  that 
that  is  not  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
pxjlicy  of  firmness  that  has  been  demon- 
strated is  going  to  win  through  In  this 
crisis  as  it  has  in  others. 


Mr.  OTCONSKI.  I  pray  the  Lord  they 
will.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Is  right,  and  I  will  back  him  and  om- 
leaders  in  standing  firm  with  all  that  is 
in  me.  I  pray  they  will  not  become  flex- 
ible— which  Is  just  another  term  for  ap- 
peasement. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  f  Mr.  Foe  arty]  . 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House,  several  of  whom  have  in- 
quired of  me  concerning  It.  what  has 
happened  to  the  request  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  schools  In  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas  and  the  construc- 
tion of  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas.  We  were  able  in  the  full  com- 
mittee last  Friday  to  have  included  in 
the  bill  before  us  $20  million  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  these 
schools  and  $24,600,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
areas.  These  amounts.  If  they  stay  In 
the  bill,  will  allow  the  school  districts  to 
receive  100  percent  of  what  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  law.  You  will  re- 
call that  we  passed  legislation  last  year 
by  a  unanimous  vote  to  extend  this  act 
for  another  2  years. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  budget  request  last  year  was  for  the 
amount  that  is  now  to  be  included  in  this 
deficiency  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee? In  other  words,  the  Congress  for 
the  federally  impacted  areas  and  for  the 
construction  and  operation  cut  the  re- 
quest some  $45  million? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  They  cut  it  15  per- 
cent, because  it  was  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  and  It  was  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Because  we  had  passed  a  new  law  creat- 
ing new  responsibilities  under  the  act, 
we  thought  that  was  a  fair  compromise 
at  the  time. 

Some  of  us  who  are  interested  in  these 
programs  thought  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  come  back  after  the  OflBce  of 
Education  had  firmer  applications  on 
hand  and  give  them  100  percent  of  what 
they  are  entitled  to.  because  that  is  cer- 
tainly what  we  voted  for  in  this  law. 

Another  amendment,  which  will  be 
offered  at  the  appropriate  time.  Is  to  re- 
store to  the  Defense  Education  Act  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  request  was  for  $75,300,000.  The 
committee  has  allowed  $25  million  for 
the  student  loan  program.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  bring  that 
up  to  $75  million,  when  we  get  to  that 
paragraph  of  the  bill.  This  is  some- 
thing that  the  President,  as  you  know, 
asked  for  last  year  in  an  effort  to  get 
that  bill  through.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Etepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  in- 
clusion of  these  funds  on  yesterday,  and 
I  understand  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation himself  has  also  made  a  strong 
plsa. 


V 
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So.  I  do  hope  that  the  Members  who 
are  Interested  In  these  federally  lm> 
pacted  areas  and  who  want  to  see  this 
Federal  Education  Act  carried  on  as  we 
expect  it  to  be  carried  on  will  be  on  the 
floor  when  the  bill  is  being  read  for 
amendment  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
support  these  amendments. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  hesitate 
to  bring  up  the  small  figure  which  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  In  view  of  the  billions 
I  have  heard  tossed  around  here  in  con- 
nection with  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  my  understanding,  as  I 
read  the  bill,  that  there  are  other  things 
of  importance  in  this  bill. 

First,  I  desire  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  the  very  excellent  job  they 
did.  I  realize  the  problems  and  the 
pressures  they  were  imder  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  to  this  floor  a  bill  concerning 
every  agency  and  every  department  of 
the  Government. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  ref- 
erence to  an  item  which  involves  only 
$200,000.  Last  year  we  created  the  new 
State  of  Alaska,  our  49th  State.  All  of 
us.  as  Members  of  Congress,  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  well-being,  the  wel- 
fare, and  the  progress,  economically 
and  otherwise,  of  that  great  new  State 
in  the  north. 

Some  2  years  ago  there  was  created  a 
Presidential  Commission  called  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission.  It  was  given  responsibili- 
ties for  a  study  regarding  new  trans- 
portation facilities  that  would  be  needed 
in  the  at  that  time  proposed  new  State. 
That  State  has  arrived,  and  I  feel  it  is 
important  that  the  Commission  be  per- 
mited  to  complete  its  study  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  it  is  able  to 
make. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  the  language  in 
the  report  near  the  bottom  of  page  8 
that — 

The  committee  has  not  aUowed  $200,000 
at  this  time  to  expand  the  operations  of  this 
Commission  until  Its  program  can  be  reap- 
praised and  plans  for  the  future  more  firmly 
developed. 

Then  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
that  paragraph  it  is  stated : 

It  can  be  considered  later  as  a  part  of  the 
1960  budget  program. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  to 
comment  on  that  because,  as  I  recall, 
there  were  several  of  us  who  are  merr.bers 
of  that  Commission  who  appeared  be- 
fore his  committee  with  our  request  for 
the  money  in  this  case,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  what  further  information 
his  Committee  on  Independent  OflBces 
would  require  in  order  to  feel  justified  in 
making  the  money  available  in  order 
that  we  may  complete  our  work.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  to  comment  on  that  be- 
cause I  am  led  to  believe  by  the  report 
that  he  feels  further  information  Is  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 


California,  that  on  this  subcommittee  we 
had  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  ranking  two 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  In- 
terior  appropriations  that  had  regular 
jurisdiction  over  It.  So  what  this  par- 
ticular group  did  was  to  say  that  we 
thought  it  should  be  transferred  to  them 
because  they  were  going  to  have  the  pro- 
gram permanently  in  their  Jurisdiction. 
That  is  all  that  this  subcommittee  did. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  it  my  understanding 
then  that  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s  is  that  this  appropria- 
tion will  come  up  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  appropriation  rather  than 
under  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  cannot  guarantee 
that.  This  committee  said  that  we  are 
not  going  to  take  jurisdiction.  We  are 
not  going  to  turn  it  down.  We  are  not 
denying  it.  We  are  not  taking  jurisdic- 
tion. We  are  sending  it  to  the  other 
group  and,  I  assume,  that  they  will.  Of 
course,  that  is  an  assumption  on  my  part. 

Mr.  SISK.  Then  may  I  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  KirwanJ. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  explained,  when  this 
came  before  the  deficiency  committee,  it 
was  decided — why  set  it  up  here  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation?  Send  it 
back  to  the  regular  committee.  That  is 
one  of  the  troubles  with  the  supple- 
mental appropriation.  Right  oflf  the 
bat,  they  come  up  with  the  idea  to  rush 
it  into  the  deficiency  or  the  supplemental 
appropriation  and  they  rush  up  here  to 
Capitol  Hill.  Let  it  come  through  the 
proper  charmels.  I  said  then  and  I  say 
now,  we  have  7,000  engineers  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and,  yet,  we 
have  to  go  out  and  hire  a  private  engi- 
neer to  go  up  and  make  a  survey  in 
Alaska.  Canada  refused  to  do  it.  Until 
they  find  out  the  answer,  let  them  fo 
to  the  regular  committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  di- 
rected these  questions  because  this  Con- 
gress has  given  the  Alaska  Rail  and 
Highway  Commission  a  responsibility,  to 
be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  our 
sister  country  to  the  north,  Canada,  and 
we  need  a  comparatively  small  sum  to 
accomplish  the  job  given  us.  I  may 
add  that  the  potential  value  of  the  high- 
ways and  rail  lines  which  may  be  built 
as  a  consequence;  of  this  engineering  and 
economic  study  are  astronomically 
greater  than  its  cost.  And  perhaps 
more  important  is  the  vital  need  for 
forging  the  clasest  possible  land  links 
with  our  new  State  of  Alaska  so  that 
both  it  and  the  Nation  may  receive  to 
the  fullest  the  tremendous  benefits  of 
this  new  union.  I  have  risen  here  to- 
day to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
study  and  the  need  for  this  $200,000, 
which  I  trust  will  not  get  lost  in  our 
anxiety  over  much  larger  sums. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  BentlkyI. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  question  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  because  I  think  it  is  particularly 


interesting  that  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  this  morning  we  had 
two  witnesses.  Under  Secretary  Douglas 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Dempster  Mcintosh,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  who  spent  the  entire  morning  be- 
fore our  ccHnmittee  on  testimony  regard- 
ing the  Fund.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  may  be  a  little  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Members  about 
some  of  the  facts  and  figures  regarding 
this  particular  fund.  We  were  told  that 
as  of  this  morning,  there  remains  avail- 
able for  loans  under  the  Fund,  loans 
which  have  in  no  wise  been  committed, 
obligated,  promised,  or  anything  else, 
a  total  of  $800,000.  Now  that  is  true. 
That  means  that  if  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  taking  out  this  entire  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  upheld  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  in  effect,  stops  opera- 
tions until  it  gets  new  money  which 
would  probably  not  be  before  next  Au- 
gust. There  is  also,  it  seems  to  me,  some 
confusion  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  Fund's  opera- 
tion, and  I  think  possibly  that  confusion 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  people  who 
are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  it, 
who  are  defending  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  with  respect  to  their  use  of 
the  word  "obligations."  As  I  understand 
it,  when  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
gets  an  application  for  a  loan  from  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  individ- 
ual, it  goes  before  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  Fund  for  approval. 

If  that  is  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  it  then  goes  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  and  in  about  2  weeks' 
time  if  the  National  Advisory  Council 
also  agrees  in  approving  the  loan,  then 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  issues  a  let- 
ter of  commitment.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  regards  that  letter  of  com- 
mitment as  an  obligation  for  the  Fund, 
and  the  Fund  in  effect  is  earmarked  for 
that  particular  loan. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  working 
out  with  the  prospective  borrower,  a  mat- 
ter which  takes  sometimes  as  long  as 
2  or  3  months,  the  terms  of  the  loan 
itself:  and  finally,  when  the  loan  obUga- 
tion  is  officially  signed  then  the  formal 
terms  of  obligation  are  realized  and  then 
it  becomes  an  obligation  both  on  the 
lender,  which  is  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  on  the  borrower,  whoever  the 
borrower  may  be;  yet,  as  I  say,  there  has 
been  some  confusion  as  to  just  when  the 
Development  Loan  Fvmd  has  been  obli- 
gated. 

The  administrators  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  regard  the  obligation  as 
existing  at  the  time  the  letter  of  com- 
mitment has  been  issued  and  not  neces- 
sarily only  when  the  loan  agreement 
itself  has  been  signed.  That  is  why  they 
came  to  our  committee  this  morning  and 
told  us  that  there  were  only  remaining 
available  funds  for  a  total  of  $800,000  to 
be  used  until  the  fiscal  1960  funds  would 
be  available,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
supplemental  request  is  not  approved, 
then,  of  course,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  goes  out  of  business  until  that  time 
which  would  probably  be  another  4  or  5 
months. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course,  It  would  go 
out  of  business  insofar  as  making  pay- 
ments for  loans  may  be  concerned,  but 
the  small  staff  that  handles  this  fund 
will  be  very  busy  proce&ilng  the  obUga- 
tlons  that  have  already  been  approved. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
will  have  to  close  the  door,  lock  it.  and 
go  off  and  do  something  else  for  the  next 
2  or  3  months. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely right.  It  means,  of  course,  that 
there  would  be  no  money  available  for 
new  loans,  no  negotiations  for  new  com- 
mitments or  obligations.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  would  be  a  great  many  loans 
in  the  mill  in  process,  and  that,  of  course, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  could  be  or 
would  be,  I  Imagine,  relatively  busy  dur- 
ing that  time. 

I  thifik  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  entitled  to  know  that  there  could 
be  in  all  probability  no  new  applications 
accepted  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
until,  as  I  say,  fiscal  1960  funds  are 
available. 

There  is  another  thing  there  has  been 
some  argument  about,  and  that  is  with 
respect  to  the  area  expenditures  under 
the  obligations. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  situation  today  reminds 
me  of  a  moment  in  history  in  this  House 
some  9  years  ago  there  was  before 
the  House  a  request  from  the  President 
for  $100  million  for  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  country  of  Korea.  On  that 
day,  by  an  exactly  tie  vote,  the  House 
presumably  saved  the  taxpayers  $100 
million.  But  in  the  next  2  years  it  cost 
the  taxpayers  $100  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  gOing  to  vote  for 
the  $100  million  today  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  save  us  from  the  necessity  of 
again  spending  $100  billion. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  provided  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  are  practi- 
cally exhausted.  What  if  left  is  so  small 
that  not  very  much  activity  could  take 
place. 

There  are  no  funds  which  could  be 
transferred  by  Executive  order  or  by  the 
President  in  any  other  way  into  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  The  funds  that 
are  left  in  the  mutual  security  program 
today  are  for  military  assistance,  non- 
military  assistance,  and  a  lot  of  other 
items  in  which  the  unobligated  amounts 
run  to  approximately  $2  billion.  The 
total  amount  of  funds  that  could  be 
transferred  into  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  or  transferred  out  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  is  absolutely  nothing. 
That  is,  there  are  not  any  other  funds 
that  could  be  transferred  into  it. 

So,  either  these  people  have  got  to  be 
put  on  a  shelf  until  aloni;  about  the  1st 
of  September  when  a  foreign  relief  bill 
could  be  passed  which  would  have  these 
items  in  it  or  appropriate  the  amount 


now.  We  would  have  to  wait  for  the 
committee  to  report  and  have  the  bill  go 
through  before  they  would  have  any- 
thing to  operate  with.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  whole  of  the  authorization  that 
is  not  obligated  and  appropriated  for 
expires,  and  unless  new  language  is  car- 
ried in  the  authorization  bill  that  Is  now 
under  consideration  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  there  can  be  no  more 
operations  of  this  sort.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  get  anywhere  by  put- 
ting them  out  of  business  at  this  time. 

I  feel  we  should  go  ahead  and  adopt 
the  amendment  we  have  been  told  will 
be  offered,  which  will  make  available 
$100  million  to  be  expended  in  the  period 
from  now  until  the  1st  of  July. 

Section  501  does  not  apply  to  this  par- 
ticular fund.  The  provisions  of  section 
202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  abso- 
lutely prohibit  transfers  in  or  out  of  that 
particular  fund.  We  must  approach  the 
matter  with  a  clear  sense  of  our  responsi- 
bility, and  we  must  try  to  see  that  our 
responsibilities  are  met.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  like  to  waste  dollars.  But 
I  do  feel  that  these  particular  loans,  if 
they  are  made  with  great  care — and  I 
hope  that  they  will  be— will  be  of  great 
assistance,  because  I  have  been  after  the 
management  of  the  outfit  to  change  it 
and  step  it  up  so  that  it  will  be  of  the 
highest  caliber.  I  hope  that  they  will. 
I  hope  that  all  of  these  things  will  be 
worked  out  in  a  proper  way.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  there  were  some  UNRRA  funds 
that  were  diverted  to  the  Communists, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  from  the  time 
the  foreign  relief  program  was  started 
Russian  has  not  had  any  benefit  out  of 
the  funds.  It  Is  also  true  that  out  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  no  money 
has  been  passed  and  no  negotiations  have 
been  had  whereby  there  would  be  loans 
made  to  Iraq.  Anything  that  has  hap- 
F>ened  with  respect  to  Iraq  happened  be- 
fore the  Development  Loan  Fund  was  set 
up.  and  in  the  last  2  years  there  has  been 
nothing  going  in  that  direction,  espe- 
cially since  they  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  communistic  reaction. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  items 
in  this  bill.  It  is  a  deficiency  bill,  and 
a  deficiency  bill  alvays  carries  a  great 
mess  of  them.  The  departments  always 
come  back  for  the  funds  that  they  have 
been  denied  during  the  previous  session 
in  the  first  deficiency  bill  and  a  lot  of 
those  items  that  have  been  submitted 
here  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. And,  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
that  they  have  been,  because  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  bottom  left  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  proposed 
to  get  the  $100  million  for  this  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund?  Are  we  taking  that 
now  out  of  the  97 — no,  we  did  not  save 
$97  million  the  other  day,  did  we? 

Mr.  TABER.  No;  we  cannot  take  it 
out  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  But  where  is  it 
proposed  to  get  the  $100  million? 


Mr.  TABER.  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  $97  million? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  $100  million? 

Mr.  TABER.  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  $97  million?  That  Is  the  thiiig 
I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  voted  against  appro- 
priating $97  million  the  other  day,  and 
I  will  vote  against  this  foreign  handout. 
Tell  me  where  you  are  going  to  get  the 
$100  million. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  know.  It  will 
have  to  be  borrowed,  I  expect.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  other  way  of 
getting  money  these  days.  But,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  to  turn  this  down 
Just  the  same.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to 
go  ahead  and  pass  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLI    I — ^DEPAKTMENT    OF    ACUCtTLTUBE 

Agricultural   Research    Service 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  as  follows: 

"Research",  $3,666,700,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  appropriation  for  "Con- 
servation reserve  program",  fiscal  year  1959; 

"Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  con- 
trol", $2,180,700,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  appropriation  for  "Conservation 
reserve  prc^ram",  fiscal  year  1959;  and 

"Meat  Inspection",  $1,709,100.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
"Conservation  reserve  program",  fiscal  year 
1959. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  obser- 
vations I  have  to  make,  even  though  they 
might  not  pertain  to  the  minute  par- 
ticulars with  which  we  are  concerned, 
are  of  vital  importance  to  our  considera- 
tion of  this  great  problem  of  foreign  aid 
as  it  might  be  used  to  stay  the  Commu- 
nist menace.  And,  my  observations  deal 
largely  with  the  thought  that  it  strikes 
me  that  with  one  hand  we  are  trying  to 
stay  a  confiagration  whereas  with  the 
other  hand  we  are  beckoning  for  the 
fires  to  spread  upon  our  shores.  I  have 
reference,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  as  yet  taken  no  specific  ac- 
tion to  counteract  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  have  made 
it  easy  for  the  Communist  menace  to 
spread  within  our  shores. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  this  afternoon 
we  might  be  spending  our  time  even  in  a 
more  valuable  way  by  taking  some  con- 
crete action  to  stay  this  particular 
menace.  I  would  remind  you,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  the  Nelson  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  States  could 
not  act  against  a  Communist  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic  because  that 
was  a  field  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  preempted.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  despite  the  fact,  as  I 
understand,  that  the  author  of  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  stated  speclflcally  that  it 
was  not  his  idea  at  all  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  preempt  the  field  of 
sedition. 
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May  I  remind  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  the  Yates  case  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Federal  Government's  own  anti- 
subversive  laws  did  not  apply  to  organ- 
izing a  cell  or  a  imit  of  the  Communist 
Party,  because  only  participation  in  or- 
ganizing the  original  Communist  Party 
ran  afoul  of  the  law.  This  means  that 
we  cannot  even  prosecute  a  Communist 
who  is  organizing  a  new  Communist  cell 
even  though  today  we  are  talking  about 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  our  Treasury  to  combat  the  Commu- 
nist menace. 

In  the  Kent  case  may  I  remind  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not prevent  even  known  Communists 
from  leaving  and  returning  to  the  coun- 
try at  will.  On  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  year  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  grave  problem.  What 
right  does  a  man  have,  who  is  a  traitor 
to  this  country,  to  travel  in  other  lands? 
And  today  while  we  deal  in  semantics 
over  a  million  dollars  here  or  a  million 
dollars  there,  what  about  these  traitors 
who  are  scattering  false  propaganda, 
and,  yes,  I  tell  you,  Communist  propa- 
ganda, all  over  the  United  States  of 
America? 

I  know  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  are  considering  these 
matters,  and  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues who  have  introduced  legislation 
to  correct  these  matters.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  tell  you  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  one  hand  we  are  throwing  the  treas- 
ure of  America  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  in  an  eflfort  to  stop  communism, 
and  with  the  other  hand,  because  of  in- 
activity on  our  part,  we  are  beckoning  to 
the  traitors  and  to  the  subversives  within 
our  own  shores  to  grow  and  to  make 
their  efforts  all  the  more  deadly. 

I  read  recently  excerpts  from  a  speech 
by  one  of  this  country's  greatest  orators, 
Daniel  Webster.  He  described  the  great 
misfortunes  we  could  overcome:  war. 
the  destruction  of  our  commerce,  the 
desolation  of  our  fields,  even  the  crvmi- 
bling  of  our  Capitol — all  these  might  be 
replenished,  recultivated.  or  rebuilt. 
"But  who,"  he  continued,  "shall  recon- 
struct the  fabric  of  demolished  govern- 
ment? Who  shall  rear  again  the  well- 
proportioned  columns  of  constitutional 
liberty?  Who  shall  frame  together  the 
skillful  architecture  which  unites  na- 
tional sovereignty  with  States  rights,  in- 
dividual security,  and  public  prosperity? 
No.  if  these  columns  fall  they  will  not  be 
raised  again." 

I  sincerely  hope  in  our  discussion  this 
afternoon  that  we  shall  not  forget  what 
in  my  opinion  is  even  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  this  fight  against  commu- 
nism, and  that  is  to  demand  immediate 
action  that  will  enable  us  to  fight  suc- 
cessfully the  subversion  that  is  within 
our  own  shores. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:    , 

Forest  Service 
Foreot  Protection  and  UtUizatlon 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Forest  pro- 
tection and  utilization,"  as  follows: 

"Forest  land  management,"  •12.283.800,  of 
which  $5,432,200  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 


from   the    appropriation    for    "Conservation 
reserve  program,"  fiscal  year  1969; 
"Forest  research,"  $1,003,400;  and 
"State   and   private  forestry  cooperation," 
$102,800. 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oITered  by  Mr.  Roonet:  On 
page  6.  after  line  22.  insert  the  following: 

"rUNUB  APPKOPUATID  TO  THK  PRESIDENT 

"Mutual  security 
"Development  Loan  Fund 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  advances 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  $100,000,000  to  remain 
available  untU  expended." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  agree  on  some  limitation 
of  time  on  this  amendment.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  what  is  involved  here  and 
have  had  a  pretty  full  debate  on  it  here- 
tofore during  general  debate.  I  wonder 
if  we  can  wind  up  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment in  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
to  the  paragraph  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  now  pending,  which  would 
provide  an  additional  $100  million  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  1959  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  is  offered  in  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts, my  colleague  on  the  defi- 
ciency subcommittee,  Mr.  Boland,  and 
myself. 

I  have  served  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  since 
its  inception  following  the  start  of  the 
Marshall  plan  about  a  iozcn  years  ago. 
As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee  and 
a  conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  1959  fiscal  year  mutual  security  ap- 
propriations bill  last  summer,  on  the 
day  the  85th  Congress  adjourned  sine 
die.  I  was  present  when  the  conferees 
on  that  mutual  security  appropriations 
bill  met  with  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body.  It  was  agreed  and 
subscribed  to  by  all  the  conferees  as 
follows:  that  the  amounts  contained  in 
the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  were 
too  small  in  the  view  of  some  of  the 
conferees,  especially  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund;  that  it  was  understood  that 
if  additional  funds  were  needed  this 
past  January  for  the  purposes  contained 
in  the  bill,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
give  earnest  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
friendly  relations  with  countries  with 
whom  we  have  undertakings. 

Now,  that  did  not  mean  that  the  con- 
ferees who  sat  at  the  table  and  signed 
that  conference  report  agreed  that  they 
would  approve  an  application  for  addi- 
tional funds  In  any  particular  amoimt. 
But  it  was  definitely  an  invitation.  If  the 
administration  felt  it  needed  additional 


moneys  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
to  come  up  to  Capitol  Hill  and  seek  and 
Justify  any  additional  moneys  needed 
when  the  86th  Congress  convened. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  Into  the  Fund 
figures  all  over  again.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  gave  them 
accurately  in  his  presentation.  We  know 
there  has  been  appropriated  to  date 
$700  million.  I  think  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  question  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  there  is  but  about  $800,000 
left  of  those  moneys.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  the  $700  million  has  not  been 
obligated— that  is  a  legal  term.  But 
this  agency,  this  Development  Fund  is  in 
the  loan  business.  In  their  loan  business, 
immediately  upon  their  Issuance  of  a 
letter  of  advice  or  intent,  the  loan  be- 
comes flrmed  up  and  at  that  time  there 
instantly  occurs  a  very  important  step 
in  our  international  relations.  This 
country  issues  publicity  describing  the 
loan  and  its  approval  for  country  A.  and 
country  A  announces  to  all  its  peoples 
that  the  United  States  has  agreed 
through  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
lend  a  certain  amount  of  money  or 
credit  to  help  that  country. 

I  again  accentuate  the  fact  that 
whether  legally  obligated  or  committed, 
there  remains  out  of  the  $700  million 
fund  but  $800,000  for  its  operations. 
What  does  this  mean?  This  means  that 
this  organization,  the  Development  Lojin 
Fund,  with  60-plus  people  working 
and  employed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
taxpayers  on  a  payroll  which  is  con- 
siderable In  amount  will  have  to  sit  these 
people  down  to  twiddle  their  thumbs  in 
the  event  this  amendment  does  not  carry, 
until  along  or  about  the  1st  or  16th  of 
August  next  becaiise  it  will  be  along 
about  that  time  that  tlie  regular  1960 
mutual  security  appropriations  bill  will 
finally  become  law.  While  this  halt  in 
its  operations  Is  taking  place  and  while 
these  employees  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  twiddling  their  thumbs,  we 
find  this  situation  pictured  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  22,  1958: 

Reds'  foreign  aid  to  18  countries  up  $1 
billion  In  1958.  The  Communist  bloc  signed 
aid  agreements  with  18  underdeveloped 
countries  last  year  totaling  $1  billion. 

And  here  we  are  indecisive  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  amount,  or  $100  million  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  adopted  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross). 

(By  imanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gross)  the  time  allotted  to  him 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Passman). 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Jensen  )  the  time  allotted  to  him 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Passican  ) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  simply  a  subterfuge  for  the  for- 
eign giveaway  program  and  I  am  op- 
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posed  to  it.  As  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  and  others 
have  stated  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  already 
busted  and  borrowing  money  for  the  go- 
ing expenses  of  the  Government.  The 
time  is  long  past  due  for  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  so-called  foreign  aid  and  the 
uncollectible  loans  provided  through  this 
i:>evelopment  Loan  Fund.  How  much 
further  will  this  Congress  go  in  loading 
impossible  mortgages  on  the  children  of 
today  and  tomorrow — debt  that  they 
cannot  possibly  pay?  Approval  of  this 
$100  million  will  be  another  act  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEIN.  Just  how  much  can  we 
expect  to  get  back  in  repayment  on  any 
of  these  funds  under  this  development 
loan  program? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  My  guess  would  be.  if 
you  should  check  the  record  TO  years 
from  now.  repayments  might  be.  perhaps, 
6  or  7  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  they  have  the  ri?ht 
to  pay  these  loans  back  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies; do  they  not? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  provided  in 
the  program.  They  scatter  a  few  dollars 
around  to  mislead  the  people  of  America 
into  thinking  this  is  a  bona  fide  loan, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  soft-currency  trans- 
action that  amounts  to  but  little,  if  any- 
thing at  all,  more  than  a  grant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  my  fight; 
this  is  the  fight  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  but  it  is  for 
a  program  that  is  handled  before  our 
Sultx:onunittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations.  However,  I  should  like 
to  direct  one  more  time  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  fact 
there  are  about  28  different  items  in  the 
mutual  security  program.  Practically 
every  one  is  related  to  the  other.  They 
frequently  change  the  names,  mutusd 
security,  development  loan,  development 
assistance,  special  assistance,  the  Presi- 
dent's Asian  fund,  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund,  and  so  on.  until  it  is 
thoroughly  confusing  to  endeavor  to  de- 
termine the  ultimate  situation.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  we  are  considering  in 
excess  of  $1,100,000,000  available  to  lend- 
ing in  other  categories  before  you  get 
into  the  military ;  and  when  you  get  *nto 
the  military  the  amount  is  $5  billion. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  through 
this  list  of  items  which  are  m  excess  of 
$6V2  billion,  and  much  of  this  money 
can  be  used  as  a  grant  or  loan. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
under  the  law  no  part  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  funds  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  you  can  make  the  same 
loan  to  the  same  nation,  in  the  same 
amotmt.  on  the  same  terms,  from  one  of 
the  many  other  categories  that  you  do 


out  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  Development  Loan  could  take  it 
over  later  and  ultimately  make  the  loan. 
On  military  matters  this  is  not  a  loan, 
it  is  a  grant.  This  loan  is  a  kind  of  grant 
that  will  never  be  paid  back  to  any  large 
extent. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  further  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact  and 
was  there  not  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
these  loan  fimds  may  be  used  four  and 
five  times  over  a  period  of  years  to  make 
additional  needed  loans  to  the  same 
country? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Oh,  yes;  and  they 
could  be  used  50  times  if  they  could  be 
collected. 

You  and  I  heard  the  statement  made 
that  we  had  collected  a  million  dollars 
from  this  fund.  Then  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  took  the  floor 
and  said:  "I  am  sorry,  but  you  are  just 
about  300  percent  wrong;  the  amount 
paid  back  was  $225,000."  So  this  is  a 
matter  about  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding.  The  fund  is  in 
such  a  state  of  confusion  that  state- 
ments are  made  about  it  that  cannot  be 
verified  by  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
never  voted  for  foreign  aid  or  foreign- 
aid  funds.  Today  I  shall  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  amendment  for 
this  reason:  This  House  last  year  au- 
thorized this  legislation,  served  notice  on 
the  executive  department  and  on  the 
world  that  this  fund  would  be  available. 
I  believe  that  to  be  responsible  we  must 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  carry  it 
until  such  time  as  the  regular  commit- 
tee can  report  its  bill;  so  I  will  support 
this  amendment,  as  I  say,  the  first  time 
I  have  supported  such  an  amendment 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

If  this  were  a  vote  to  authorize  the 
Fund,  I  would  oppose  it.  I  shall  opp>ose 
it  in  the  future.  But  I  do  not  feel  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  or  should 
repeal  by  implication  the  action  taken 
last  year. 

May  I  say  I  have  made  this  decision 
without  pressure  from  any  source. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  word  of  support  for  this 
amendment.  We  all  know  that  in  re- 
cent months  the  free  world  has  been 
much  troubled  by  developments  around 
the  world,  notably  what  many  people  call 
the  Berlin  crisis.  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
going  to  win  out  in  this  crisis  as  we  have 
m  many  others,  and  for  one  simple  rea- 
son: That  we  In  the  United  States  with 
our  free  friends  in  the  free  world  are 
operating  from  a  position  of  strength. 
We  have  got  that  position  not  only  be- 
cause of  our  own  strength  here  at  home, 
but  because  of  the  strength  of  peoples 
friendly  to  us  and  the  strength  of  our 
offshore  operations,  all  of  which  are  here 
involved. 


The  development  loan  proposition  is 
better  than  the  grant  proposition,  and  I 
hope  this  amendment  Is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Coffin]. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
under  some  Illusion  In  this  body  If  we 
think  we  can  do  several  things  that  have 
been  held  out  to  us  as  bait. 

For  one  thing,  \7e  cannot  declare  a 
recess  in  this  cold  war,  and  If  we  do  not 
vote  for  the  pending  amendment  we  are 
not  so  much  putting  the  staff  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  out  to  pasture  as 
we  are  getting  out  of  the  process  of  en- 
couraging our  friends  and  allies  through- 
out the  world.  We  cannot  recess  this 
cold  war  for  the  next  several  months 
until  we  vote  some  money  In  the  regular 
big  bill.  Neither  can  we  save  any  money 
If  we  wait  for  the  next  2  months  and 
terminate  our  operations  in  the  mean- 
time. We  will  not  save  a  dime  by  that 
action. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
is  suggesting  to  us.  and  I  am  surprised. 
is  that  despite  the  mechanisms  we  have 
devised  to  make  loans,  which  ought  to  be 
contrasted  with  technical  assistance.  In 
defense  support,  and  military  aid,  we 
ought  to  discard  all  of  these  tools  and 
their  legislative  criteria  and  use  these 
other  funds  for  purposes  for  which  they 
were  not  intended. 

Let  us  use  the  tools  we  have  devised  in 
the  way  we  planned  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BentleyI. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find 
myself  somewhat  in  the  position  of  my 
friend  from  Ohio  who  just  preceded  me. 
I  do  not  recall  when  I  voted  for  mutual 
security,  foreign  aid,  foreign  relief,  or 
any  other  type  of  program  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  I  may  very  well  vote 
against  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
again  this  year  and  against  the  appro- 
priation bill,  as  I  have  done  in  the  past. 
But  at  this  particular  time  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  take  out  from  our  foreign  p)olicy, 
our  foreign  program,  a  part  of  this  bill 
which  I  think  is  the  very  best  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  thiiik  that 
the  idea  of  making  loans  to  these  people 
is  a  soimd  one,  and  I  think  it  is  much 
more  appreciated  and  wins  more  friend- 
ship than  the  idea  of  grants  anyway, 
particularly  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  are  facing  a  crisis,  as  the  mi- 
nority isader  has  Just  said,  when  we  are 
facing  negotiations  with  our  Commimist 
enemies  in  the  near  future.  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  or  anybody  else,  should 
take  any  action  at  this  time  which 
would  in  any  way  tend  to  give  the  im- 
pression to  the  Communist  world  that  we 
are  weakening  in  our  attitude  on  this 
situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia 
[Mrs.  BlitchI. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  4 
years  ago  I  stood  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House  for  the  first  time  and  expressed 
my  opposition  to  the  Idea  of  any  program 
of  foreign  aid.    I  have  heard  nothing 
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thus  far  In  this  debate  which  has  in  any 
way  changed  my  mind.  I  believe  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  overwhelm- 
ingly in  their  hearts  realize  that  we  have 
a  bear  by  the  tall  and  that  we  should 
turn  it  loose.  We  should  turn  it  loose 
now. 

We  have  just  seen  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Britain  coming  over  here  and  our  own 
President  indicating  there  will  be  a  sum- 
mit meeting.  That  summit  meeting  is 
to  get  Mr.  Khrushchev  off  the  hot  seat 
in  his  own  country  £Lnd  his  satellite  coun- 
tries, and  we  know  that  Mr.  Macmillan 
needs  the  prestige  of  the  arrangement  to 
help  him  in  the  coming  elections.  And 
here  we  are  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  backing  it  up  with  more 
money. 

All  of  these  things  are  not  contributing 
to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.  BOLAITD]. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $225  million 
for  the  E>evelopment  Loan  Fund,  which 
the  administration  Is  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  approve,  is  needed  to  keep  a 
vital  Instrument  in  operation.  The 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  we  have  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Communist  threat  in  the 
eoonomlo  fleld.  In  the  Near  East  alone 
Soviet  and  Sovlet-bloo  aid  to  the  Arab 
countries  has  exceeded  a  billion  dollars. 
I  do  not  have  to  ipell  out  the  political 
•ffect  this  Communist  aid  has  had.  We 
cannot  permit  our  own  program  to  be 
ttalled  for  the  next  5  month*— and  that 
U  what  will  happin  If  w«  do  not  ap- 
prove thla  appropriation— at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  economic  olTrniive  li 
loin«  ahead  at  full  speed.  We  must 
have  the  funds  to  strengthen  our  friends 
and  provide  them  with  the  means  to 
resist  domination  and  to  stay  free. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  the  Near  East  must  have 
our  help  in  order  to  achieve  a  satisfac- 
tory rate  of  economic  growth.  They 
must  have  our  help  to  maintain  their 
stability  and  independence.  The  loans 
made  so  far  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  cover  a  wide  variety  of  improve- 
ments: railways,  highways,  dams,  irri- 
gation, industrial  development,  telecom- 
munications, and  so  on.  They  furnish 
the  funds  with  which  people  can  develop 
their  own  resources,  raise  living 
standards  and  reduce  illiteracy.  They 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sense  of  security  and  Independence  that 
enables  these  new  governments  to  steer 
clear  of  Communist  lures.  Throughout 
the  world  the  United  States  has  been 
fosterinK  progress  and  helping  people  to 
develop  their  economies.  We  have  been 
making  friends  for  freedom  and  show- 
InK  people  how  they  can  help  themselves 
without  sacrificing  their  rights  and 
their  liberty. 

Since  it  began  operations,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  has  approved  loans  in 
31  countries;  it  has  committed  all  the 


money  voted  by  Congress  last  year,  and  it 
now  has  a  backlog  of  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  screened  applications.  The  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  was  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  our  responsibility  in  aiding 
underdeveloped  countries  when  it  was 
authorized  in  1957.  It  was  encouraged  to 
go  ahead  last  year  when  it  received  an 
appropriation  of  $400  million  with  the 
imderstanding  that  a  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  would  be  con- 
sidered if  it  should  become  necessary. 
That  need  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 

Unless  we  grant  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, which  is  requested,  we  will 
be  helpless  to  meet  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive  now  being  waged  with  great  in- 
tensity in  Africa  and  the  Near  East.  At 
a  time  when  the  need  is  greatest  and  the 
tension  is  mounting,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  sit  by  with  hands  folded  unless 
we  give  the  Development  Loan  Fund  the 
money  it  needs  to  operate.  We  do  these 
things  in  our  own  selfish  interests  and 
for  our  own  security,  but  in  the  larger 
sense  we  also  have  a  moral  imperative  to 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves to  become  free.  Independent,  and 
strong  nations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNiY]  and  I  are  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment.  Both  of  us  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations that  recommended  $100  million 
to  the  full  committee.  Both  voted 
against  the  successful  effort  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr,  Pass- 
man 1  to  strike  thla  amount  from  the 
blU  when  the  fuU  committee  met  laat 
Friday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  on  the 
part  of  thla  CongrtM  If  It  failed  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  fundi  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  operate  for  the  next 
5  months  before  any  additional  moneys 
are  voted  for  it  In  the  fiscal  1960  budget. 

This  Nation  is  being  challenged  by 
Rus.ilA  in  all  areaa.  But  the  success 
with  which  the  Kremlin  has  entered  the 
economic  fleld  should  cause  us  deep  con- 
cern. This  is  the  place  of  thp  rral  cold 
war  and  if  we  fall  to  Implement  our 
efforts  in  the  fleld  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world,  we,  indeed,  are  asking  for  trouble. 
All  over  the  world  we  will  lose  friends 
and  we  will  be  standing  alone  with  few 
allies.  We  just  cannot  afford  to  get 
into  this  position.  A  common  sense  aid 
program  that  is  envisaged  by  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  is  the  answer  to 
a  wasteful,  extravagant  effort.  This 
agency  is  now  moving  into  the  economic 
assistance  arena  with  a  program  that 
promises  to  produce  real  results  and  give 
needed  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
friendly  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  program  is 
a  program  that  is  going  to  be  with  us 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  mutual 
assistance  program.  The  House  recog- 
nized this  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  it 
authorized  and  created  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.    This  is  a  fund  which  puts 


mutual  security  on  a  businesslike  and 
on  a  sound  basis.  Now,  all  of  the  abuses 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  com- 
plained about,  and  with  some  justlflca- 
tlon,  have  not  occurred  in  this  program 
we  are  now  discussing.  A  great  deed  of 
them  did  occur  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency.  There  is  no  waste,  no  extrava- 
gance, no  corruption  in  this  particular 
development,  and  I  challenge  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  to  deny  that  fact. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  Is  a  brand  new 
baby. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Of  course,  it  is  a  brand 
new  baby.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  brand  new  baby,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son we  developed  it.  We  created  it  to 
get  away  from  the  waste  and  corruption 
and  graft  that  you  so  justifiably  com- 
plain of.  Here  it  is  on  a  sound  business- 
like basis,  and  you  continue  to  oppose  it. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  is  the 
best  program  that  we  have  developed  for 
mutual  assistance  ever  since  the  program 
started. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Vermont  iMr. 
McYia]. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAOHB31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Rooney  amend- 
ment offered  to  restore  $100  million 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  Thla 
program  is  charged  with  carrying  for- 
ward a  vital  aspect  of  foreign  policy  in 
many  critical  areas  of  the  world.  If 
disallowed  the  program  would  be  threat- 
ened with  a  virtual  Hhutdown  for  half 
a  year  or  more— and  a  probable  lowi  of 
momentum  that  would  take  much  longer 
to  regain. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  eoncen- 
trotcs  In  nccelerntlnR  growth  In  the  leia 
developed  economies  of  the  world.  It  la 
the  principal  instrument  of  the  U.S. 
Government  charged  with  this  objective. 
The  Development  Loan  Fund  supple- 
ments, and  does  not  compete  with,  other 
sources  of  capital  in  the  free  world. 

If  this  program  is  discontinued  at  this 
time  It  will  be  a  great  boon  to  tlir  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  leaders  recognize 
the  profound  ume  for  economic  progress 
in  the  less  developed  areas  and  thev  see 
the  opportunity  to  woo  uncommitted 
governments  with  substantial  offers  of 
aid.  They  support  development  for 
their  own  particular  purposes.  The  suc- 
"eess  of  U.S.  aid  to  ler,s  developed  coun- 
tries has  been  underlined  by  the  decision 
of  the  Soviets  in  recent  years  to  extend 
an  increa.sing  volume  of  credits  to 
selected  countries  for  development  pur- 
poses. Recent  Soviet  announcements 
predict  increased  economic  competition 
with  the  free  world  and  a  stepped-up 
foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  in  the  long-range  Interest  of  the 
United  States  that  the  less  developed 
countries  not  lack  alternatives  to  accept-  ^ 
ance  of  Soviet  offers.    The  long-range 
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interests  of  the  United  States  require 
that  it  become  identified  with  reason- 
able economic  aspirations  of  developing 
peoples. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Development  Loan  Pimd  has  not  ac- 
tually expended  much  of  its  present  $700 
million  fund  and  that  a  third  of  it  is  not 
even  technically  obligated.  Many  Fed- 
eral programs  are  set  up  like  this  with 
a  long  leadtime  built  into  them.  Vir- 
tually every  ipenny  of  the  Fund's  money 
Is  now  firmly  committed  and  applica- 
tions, carefully  screened,  are  on  hand 
for  many  times  the  $100  million  in  new 
authority  sought  for  the  current  year. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  to 
our  foreign  economic  objectives  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  1959 
of  $100  million  Ls  now  desperately  needed 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fvmd.  Having  assumed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world,  it  is  now 
no  time  to  relinquish  the  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership  at  the  very  moment 
the  Soviet  Union  makes  its  challenges  on 
the  economic  front.  This  program  is 
fiscally  sound,  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  wholly  within  the  pre- 
cept that  the  United  States  leads  the 
free  world  with  conscience,  responsi- 
bility and  farsightedness.  It  is  a  vote 
for  our  national  interest  and  the  con- 
tinued security  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 
desire  to  economize  we  are  always  out 
looking  for  dragons.  I  ihlnk  sometimes 
projects  such  as  this  Development  Loan 
Fund  are  more  nearly  small  lizards  or 
small  rabbiu.  anc*  I  think  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  that  the  entire  bunlneia 
of  our  Defense  EHtnblishmcnt  in  the  large 
dragon,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
kill  dragons  or  lUardi,  but  I  suggest 
Wf  keep  them  all  under  control  and  well 
regulated.  Therefore.  I  rise  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niaes  the  gentleman  from  Now  York  I  Mr. 
TAisa I . 

Mr.  TABER,  Mr,  Chairman,  right 
now  I  have  a  report  bcfoie  me  showing 
what  the  Soviet  has  done  along  this  par- 
ticular line:  $626  million  to  Egypt:  $120 
million  to  Iraq;  $323  million  to  Syria; 
$304  million  to  India:  1364  million  to  In- 
donesia. 

Unless  we  odopt  this  amendment  we 
are  going  to  fade  out  of  the  picture  in 
our  race  to  maintain  the  fi'cc  world  and 
keep  things  right  side  up.  Now,  let  us 
vote  the  amendment  through  and  go  on 
doing  our  job. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccosd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
der, tand.  since  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  was  launched  in  mld-1957,  com- 
mitments totaling  nearly  $700  million 
hnve  been  made.  The  supplemental  ap- 
propriation under  the  Rooney  amend- 
ment would  add  $100  million  to  the  Fund 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Then,  in 
turn,  $700  million  to  being  sought  for 
fiscal  1960. 


I  do  not  think  that  I  can  agree  with 
those  who  are  confident  the  taxpayers' 
money  loaned  under  this  Development 
Fund  program  constitutes  bankable 
transactions  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Or 
at  least  I  have  read  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  for  its  30-year  credits  to  foreign 
governments.  I  understand  the  Fund  has 
been  asking  no  more  than  3  Vz  percent.  In 
contrast,  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  had  to 
pay  4  percent  on  $500  million  of  10-year 
bonds  in  the  past  few  days  and  for  30- 
year  bonds  I  would  guess  the  current 
legal  ceiling  of  4V4  percent  would  hardly 
be  high  enough  to  attract  investors. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  to  add 
$100  million,  but  I  would  like  to  limit 
loans  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
Treasury  finds  it  necessary  to  pay.  I 
would  put  in  an  amendment  to  this  ef- 
fect except  under  the  rules  I  realize  a 
point  of  order  would  be  raised  against  it 
as  being  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  Recently  on  the  domestic  scene 
the  rural  electrification  representatives 
meeting  here  in  Washington  were  un- 
happy when  it  was  suggested  they  should 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  at  no  less  than 
the  rate  the  Federal  Government  pays. 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  being  unhappy 
when  others  are  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
am  for  a  requirement  that  in  all  cases  the 
Federal  Government  obtains  the  same 
rate  that  it  pays  for  a  comparable  bor- 
rowin«. 

Yesterday,  it  was  pointed  out  In  this 
House  that  under  the  new  so-called  com- 
munity fnclllllea  proposal  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  $1  billion  of  long-term  loans  to 
municipalities  at  an  Interest  rate  of  2Ts 
percent,  The  Government  would  boiTow 
At  4  percent  and  lend  at  2%  percent. 
A%  I  leo  It,  each  situation  like  this  to 
forcing  the  United  States  to  Increase  Its 
debt  and  the  more  the  Government  bor- 
rows the  higher  the  rnlr  of  Interest  It 
muKt  pay.  The  annual  budgetary  $8 
billion  Interest  will  $oon  be  $9  billion, 
and  that  meanri,  or  should  mean,  more 
taxes.  As  long  as  there  is  available  a 
premium  or  subsidy  by  way  of  a  special 
discriminatory  low  Interest  rate,  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  Federal  loans.  I 
believe  this  special  treatment  should  be 
removed  and  the  only  way  to  remove  it  Is 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  establish  a  schedule  of  Interest 
rates  from  time  to  time  which  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  it  necessary  to  pay  on 
new  Is-isues  and  to  charge  those  same 
rates  to  others.  All  current  loans  made 
by  the  Treasury  should  be  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Treasury  has  to  pay. 

However.  I  would  not  raise  the  rate  to 
our  own  domestic  borrowers,  or  agencies, 
if  we  did  not  likewise  treat  foreign  gov- 
ernments the  same  way.  If  we  must 
discriminate,  we  should  do  it  in  our  own 
favor. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York  IMr. 
Rodney]  appropriating  $100  million  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  A  contin- 
uation of  the  Fund's  operation  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  plus  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  said  this  emphatically.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  about  it  in  this  day  and  age 
when  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  so  many 
countries  of  the  world  hangs  in  such  del- 
icate balance? 

The  underdeveloped  covmtries  of  the 
world  cry  out  for  our  help  and  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  be  their  banker  to  en- 
courage them  to  help  themselves.  This 
is  not  a  grant  program  but  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  it  strikes  me  as  strange  that  it 
should  be  argued  that  this  is  a  continu- 
ing drain,  with  no  return,  on  our  re- 
sources. In  the  whole  package  of  for- 
eign assistance  programs  this  is  the  most 
sensible.  Witness  the  fact  that  several 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  continu- 
ally voted  against  all  foreign  aid  meas- 
ures in  the  past  rise  in  support  of  thto 
one. 

Let  us  support  the  President  and  do 
right  by  ourselves  and  our  friends  abroad 
by  voting  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  thto  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUlnoto? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illlnoto.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  my  time  largely  occu- 
pied with  the  international  problema 
that  vex  us,  I  feel  that  this  to  a  time 
for  frank  talking.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  African  Subcommittee  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  stepped-up  program 
of  the  Soviet  in  offering  loan*  on  very 
easy  terms  to  any  of  the  African  coun- 
tries that  will  accept  them.  We  operate 
under  the  great  disadvantage  of  not 
being  in  position  promptly  to  offer  loana 
to  countries  that  have  immediate  re* 
qulrement  for  development  funds  and 
which  if  they  cannot  turn  to  us  can  be 
expected  ultimately  to  accept  what  tht 
Soviet  has  placed  within  its  reach. 

In  the  last  year  the  Communista. 
worldwide,  have  made  in  excess  of  $1 
billon  in  such  loans.  I  am  certainly 
no  alarmist,  but  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned that  we  will  lose  the  awakening 
continent  of  Africa  if  the  development 
loan  fund  is  stopped  cold  in  its  tracks 
by  failure  to  include  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion, which  is  a  pitiful  amount  to  meet 
the  II  billion  challenge  of  the  Soviet. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  is  better  understood 
by  the  American  public  It  will  have  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  all  thinking 
persons.  The  trouble  is  it  to  confused 
with  the  grants  and  aids  in  the  period 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  just  14  months  ago. 

In  the  14  months  of  its  operation  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  has  justified  my 
prediction  In  the  85th  Congress  that  It 
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would  prove  u  sound  as  the  program 
that  started  with  the  establLshment  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  In  the  85th 
Congress  I  stated  that  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
was  the  prospect  that  It  ultimately  would 
take  in  large  measure  the  burden  of 
foreign  economic  aid  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  This  I  said 
would  be  accomplished  by  revolving 
funds  of  local  currency  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  world  where  it  operated. 

It  is  Just  this  simple:  A  loan  is  made, 
we  will  say  to  Nicaragua.  The  loan  is 
made  in  American  money  and  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan  may  be  in  local 
currency.  The  local  currency  received 
in  the  repayments  on  the  loan  will  go 
into  a  rcolving  fund  for  further  loans 
in  Nicaragua.  These  new  loans  will  be 
made  in  local  currency  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund  and  they  will  go  into  develop- 
ments in  which  there  is  no  requirement 
for  American  money  because  all  the 
labor  and  materials  are  obtainable  in 
that  country.  Thus.  little  by  little  the 
demand  upon  the  American  Treasury 
will  be  reduced  and  ultimately  almost 
entirely  removed.  To  me  it  is  so  simple 
and  its  logic  so  understandable  that  I 
was  surprised  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
made  statements  implying  that  every- 
thing that  I  had  said  along  this  line  was 
not  exactly  the  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  the  Hon- 
orable C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  ap- 
peared at  an  open  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  asked  him 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  whether  the  TDs- 
velopment  Loan  Fund  in  the  14  months 
of  its  existence  had  proceeded  with  this 
Objective  in  mind.  He  stated  positively 
that  revolving  funds  of  local  currency 
Ir  the  various  countries  of  the  world  was 
the  objective  and  that  he  was  satisfied 
from  the  progress  already  made  that 
that  objective  would  be  reached.  When 
today's  hearing  Is  printed  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  turn  to  the  page  in 
the  report  where  Mr.  Secretary  Dillon 
makes  this  statement.  Sacretary  Dillon 
is  no  visionary.  His  experience  as  a 
banker  certainly  qualifies  him  to  speak 
with  authority  on  banking  matters. 

The  fact  is  that  the  loans  from  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  are  as  sound  as  the 
loans  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  World  Bank.  They  have  to 
pass  the  same  rigid  banking  tests.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they  may  have 
longer  terms  and  may  be  made  repay- 
able in  local  currency.  In  all  other  re- 
spects they  are  as  sound  as  the  loans 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  those 
of  the  World  Bank.  Now  it  follows  that 
if  the  local  currencies  received  in  the 
repayments  are  put  into  revolving  funds 
in  the  countries  where  those  local  cur- 
rencies are  generated  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  credit  for  further  de- 
velopments of  a  sound  nature  in  that 
country. 

All  we  are  doing  is  following  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  pattern  of  our  own  banking 
system  in  having  available  in  local  funds 
a  source  of  credit  for  local  businesses 
and  needs. 

The  defeat  of  the  Rooney  amendment 
would    be    a    disastrous    blow.      Being 


especially  alert  to  the  situation  In 
Africa,  where  there  Is  a  dynamic  urge 
to  go  forward  rapidly,  I  would  be  most 
fearful  of  the  repercussions  on  that  con- 
tinent that  would  follow  the  abrupt  halt- 
ing of  the  Development  Loan  Fxmd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas  1. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allot- 
ted me  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  McCoRM\cKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney!  simply 
carries  out  the  action  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee that  considered  this  matter. 
When  the  subcommittee  reported  to  the 
full  committee  the  bill  carried  $100  mil- 
lion. The  subcommittee  report  included 
that,  stating  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
committee  print  carried  the  $100  million 
item.  It  was  when  this  bill  got  to  the 
full  committee  that  the  item  was 
stricken  out.  So,  the  subcommittee  that 
considered  the  evidence,  that  heard  the 
witnesses,  recommended  the  item  being 
carried  in  the  appropriation  bill  in  the 
sum  of  $100  million,  and  all  we  are  doing 
is  supporting  the  subcommittee.  And.  I 
think  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee 
is  wise.  I  think  the  judgment  of  the  sub- 
committee is  sound.  The  thing  for  you 
and  me  to  do,  whether  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican in  these  trying  days,  but  over 
and  above  that,  as  Americans,  is  to  vote 
in  the  manner  that  we  consider  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  of  our  country. 
And  at  a  time  when  things  are  picking 
up  in  Indonesia,  at  a  time  when  other 
countries  recently  emerged  from  coloni- 
alism are  commencing  to  realize  the  dan- 
ger of  Communist  colonialism  and  ruth- 
lessness.  for  us  to  refuse  to  approve  this 
amendment  today  providing  $100  million 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  inconsistent 
with  the  best  interests,  the  national  in- 
terests, of  our  country.  As  the  leader  of 
my  party  I  urge  the  Members  on  my  side 
to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack] has  expired.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired . 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rooney]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  "ayes"  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rooney 
and  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  191, 
noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

IHXP8   AND   FACXLirna 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Ship*  and 
facUltlM",  $18,000,000. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  recognize  Members  to  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  asj  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pocarty:  On 
page  14.  line  10.  Insert  after  the  commn  and 
before  "$25,000,000".  "•75.300.000.  of  which": 
strike  out  tbe  comma  after  "$25,000,000*' 
and  Insert  the  words  "shall  be". 

On  line  13.  strlice  out  the  period  and  in- 
sert the  following:  ":  $37,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit 
private  schools  for  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  language  teaching  facilities:  and 
$2,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for 
testing,  guidance,  and  counseling." 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  restore  the  entire  budget 
estimate  of  S75  million  for  the  program? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  This  Ls  exactly  the 
language  that  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  Last 
year  the  Defense  Education  Act  was 
parsed  after  months  of  hearings  and  due 
deliberations.  If  there  ever  was  a  non- 
partisan effort  which  wsis  more  success- 
ful in  the  last  Congress  I  am  not  aware  of 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  act  had  that 
kind  of  cooperation.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Eluott).  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wain- 
WRiGHT  I .  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Bailey  1 ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinchuysen],  and 
all  those  who  spoke  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  last  year  to  get  the  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  passed  deserve  a  tremendous 
amount  of  credit  for  the  wonderful  work 
they  did,  working  together  and  making 
compromises  and  coming  out  with  a  bill 
to  meet  the  President's  request.  The 
President  signed  the  Defense  Education 
Act.  So  what  happened?  The  President 
made  a  firm  statement  a  year  ago  as  to 
this  act.  Mr.  Folsom  was  then  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
spent  months  on  it.  Thirty  or  forty 
national  organizations,  teachers  and  par- 
ent-teachers and  all  the  groups  of  that 
kind  came  in  and  endorsed  the  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  was  passed  and  signed 
into  law.  The  initial  request  for  funds 
to  operate  in  this  fiscal  year,  1959.  did 
not  come  to  our  committee  because  we 
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were  too  close  to  adjournment.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  request  was  made  to  the  other 
body.  Then  the  committee,  which,  inci- 
dentally did  not  handle  these  original  re- 
quests, met  with  the  other  body  and  came 
out  with  a  compromise.  We  ^ere  so 
close  to  the  adjournment  that  the  request 
went  to  the  other  body.  The  matter  was 
not  given  extensive  hearings  in  that  body. 
They  came  back  with  a  conference  re- 
port, and  after  a  conference  was  held. 
$40  million  was  agree<l  upon  for  1959  with 
the  understanding  that  if  this  was  not 
enough,  the  Department  was  to  come 
back  and  ask  for  more.  We  had  author- 
ized SI 83  million  to  be  expended  in  this 
year,  1959.  and  only  $40  million  was  ap- 
propriated at  that  time  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  come  back  and  ask  for 
more.  So  the  Department  of  Education 
came  to  this  new  deficiency  committee 
and  made  a  request  that  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
by  the  President  asking  for  $75,300,000 
which  is  still  only  about  two-thirds  of 
what  was  authorized.  But,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Deficiencies  cut  this  request  of 
$75,300,000  down  to  $25  million  for  the 
loan  provisions.  I  think  that  is  good  in 
itself  but  it  does  not  {;o  far  enough.  I  do 
not  believe  the  administration  asked  for 
enough  for  loans.  I  think  they  should 
have  asked  for  more.  They  have  more 
applications  for  loans  now  than  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  for  and  than  this 
committee  has  allowed.  So  all  my 
amendment  does  is  to  restore  the  amount 
that  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  by  the  administration 
to  run  this  program  until  June  30  of  this 
fiscal  year  before  tlie  fiscal  year  1960 
starts. 

When  the  facts  are  known  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  refuse  to  accept,  these  recommen- 
dations and  will  show  their  determina- 
tion to  give  this  vital  program  a  strong 
vote  of  confidence  which  is  urgently 
needed  If  we  are  to  carry  out  our  com- 
mitments under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
regularly  handles  the  vital  programs 
that  the  Congress  would  want  to  cripple 
this  program  just  as  it  needs  to  get  off 
the  ground  and  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses which  the  Congress  recognized  and 
authorized  la.-^t  year.  The  Pr  rident  rec- 
ommended a  supplemental  sum  of  $75 
million  for  this  fiscal  year  to  be  added 
to  $40  million  previously  made  available 
by  the  Congress  as  a  .stopgap  appropria- 
tion on  the  last  day  of  the  session  last 
year.  In  recognizing  the  urgent  need 
for  additional  funds  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent has  indeed  exercised  due  delibera- 
tion called  for  by  the  committee  in  re- 
questing only  the  amounts  actually 
needed  to  complete  Uie  program  for  the 
first  year.  The  Congress  provided  time 
for  this  deliberation  by  appropriating 
last  September  only  enough  to  lt)egin  op- 
eration this  first  year. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  authorized  appropriations 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  amounting  to 
$183  million.  The  funds  requested  by 
the  administration  will  provide  a  total 


for  the  year  of  $115  million  or  63  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  authorized. 
The  Department  has  testified  that  the 
amounts  recommended  for  completion 
of  the  first  year's  program  in  many  cases 
ai*e  considerably  less  than  the  States 
and  institutions  can  effectively  use  to 
initiate  the  program  this  year.  There- 
fore, the  administration  has  submitted 
very  conservative  estimates  of  require- 
ments. However,  these  requests  of  the 
President  would  be  sufficient  in  every 
instance  to  make  an  effective  start  on  all 
phases  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  this  year.  By  sharp  contrast 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  allowing 
only  one-third  of  the  total  amounts  au- 
thorized by  the  law  would  stai-ve  the 
programs  before  they  get  gomg  and 
would  provide  for  effective  operation  of 
only  one  of  the  titles  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  that  dealing 
with  student  loan  programs.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  if  we  are  to  encourage  able  and 
needy  students  to  borrow  funds  to  go 
to  college  we  must  sti"engthen  the  sup- 
porting school  programs  to  be  sure  that 
the  students  are  ready  and  able  to  do 
good  college  work. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
which  I  head,  when  conducting  hearings 
on  the  Department's  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
to  the  requirements  for  the  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1959.  It  was  brought  out  in 
this  hearing  that  the  budget  request  for 
this  program  has  been  carefully  evalu- 
ated and  pruned  at  all  levels  of  approval 
in  the  administration  and  that  in  no  in- 
stance has  the  administration  re- 
quested fimds  which  are  not  needed  to 
provide  effective  operation  of  the  de- 
fense education  program.  I  can  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  in  my 
own  opinion  after  careful  review  of  these 
programs  and  extensive  questioning  of 
witnesses  from  the  Department  that  the 
budget  requests  of  the  administration 
are  conservative  and  well  below  the  pro- 
gram levels  authorized  by  Congress. 
This  minimum  request  deserves  strong 
bipartisan  support  to  show  the  Nation 
and  our  teachers  and  students  that  we 
support  this  program  and  that  Congress 
can  be  relied  upon  to  live  up  to  its  obli- 
gations. State  education  agencies — and 
45  of  the  State  legislatures — have  been 
working  hard  to  get  State  plans  ready 
for  these  programs.  They  have  been 
fired  with  enthusiasm  which  we  will 
either  encourage  or  reject  by  our  action 
today. 

An  example  of  the  adverse  action 
which  the  committee  has  recommended 
is  foimd  on  title  HI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  which  provides  for 
the  strengthening  of  instruction  in  our 
schools  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  languages,  which  are 
the  subjects  recognized  by  all  authorities 
to  be  most  critical  in  our  national  de- 
fense and  security.  The  Congress  au- 
thorized $70  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  this  year.  The  initial 
appropriation  of  $19  miUion  was  sufiB- 
cient  only  to  enable  the  States  to  make 
a  very  meager  start  for  the  purchase  of 
vitally    needed    equipment    to    provide 


school  laboratories  with  the  materials 
essential  to  effective  teaching.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  reported  to  the  committee 
that  only  60  high  schools  in  the  Nation 
are  adequately  equipped  to  teach  foreign 
languages  through  the  use  of  new  re- 
cording devices :  and  only  one  out  of  five 
classrooms  is  adequately  equipped  for 
the  teaching  of  modern  science.  Funds 
requested  by  the  administration  would 
have  provided  for  an  additional  $37  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  and  the  committee 
disapproved  this  request  in  its  entirety. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  furtlier  delay  in 
appropriation  of  these  fimds.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  States  are  guaranteed  2 
years  in  which  to  submit  plans  to  use 
the  funds  appropriated  this  year,  and  the 
denial  of  this  supplemental  request  will 
cripple  this  program  in  every  State.  I 
urge  each  and  every  Member  to  become 
familiar  with  the  amounts  to  be  denied 
to  his  State  and  the  children  of  his  State 
if  these  funds  are  not  restored. 

Another  example  of  the  dra.stic  effect 
of  the  committee's  recommendations  is 
seen  in  the  elimination  of  all  funds  re- 
quested for  national  defense  fellowships^ 
"The  act  clearly  authorizes  1,000  fellow- 
ships to  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1959, 
and  1.500  in  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
years  to  strengthen  the  teaching  staffs 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  Avail- 
able funds  will  cover  only  150  of  these 
fellowships  this  year.  The  effect  of  the 
committee  therefore  is  to  limit  this  pro- 
gram in  the  first  year  to  15  percent  of 
its  effectiveness.  The  OflBce  of  Educa- 
tion has  ready  to  release,  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, the  awards  of  850  fellowships 
which  have  been  carefully  screened  from 
6,000  applications  submitted  for  consid- 
eration. I  have  here  a  list  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  would  receive  these  awards. 
This  program  must  not  be  crippled  at 
this  critical  time  when  the  country  des- 
perately needs  more  able  and  qualified 
teachers  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Likewise,  the  funds  eliminated  from 
the  programs  authorized  under  title  V 
for  the  improvement  of  counseling  and 
guidance  seiTices  will  seriously  retard 
the  States  and  educational  institutions 
in  achieving  results  mandated  by  the 
Congress.  Some  200.000  bright  and  able 
students  discontinue  their  education  each 
year  and  thic  drain  on  our  resources  will 
not  be  stopped  until  we  take  action  to 
identify  their  abilities  and  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  schooling.  The 
Congress  authorized  $15  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants  to  States  and 
an  additional  $6,250,000  for  training  in- 
stitutes to  be  approved  this  coming  year. 
The  budget  request  of  the  administra- 
tion would  provide  for  less  than  half  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  grants  to  States 
and  for  counseling  and  guidance  insti- 
tutes. The  OflBce  of  Education  has  re- 
ceived applications  from  300  institutions 
to  run  summer  and  fall  institutes  and 
only  a  small  fraction  of  these  can  be 
approved.  Clearly  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  eliminating  all  supplemen- 
tal funds'  will  restrict  this  activity  at 
a  time  when  the  States  and  institutions 
have  every  reason  to  expect  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  to 
give  the  support  promised  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 
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Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  authorizes  (15,250,000  for 
the  development  of  language  teaching  In 
our  schools  by  establishing  training  cen- 
ters and  institutes  for  teachers  and  re- 
search in  new  materials  and  methods. 
The  Office  of  Education  now  has  avail- 
able only  (800.000  to  initiate  this  exten- 
sive program.  The  supplemental  funds 
would  have  provided  for  a  total  appro- 
priation this  year  of  only  $5  million — 
or  one-third  of  the  authorization — to 
get  this  vital  program  Initiated.  For  ex- 
ample, the  funds  available  now  will  cover 
the  operation  of  only  four  summer  in- 
stitutes in  language  instruction,  whereas 
the  Office  of  Education  has  received  ap- 
plications from  270  institutions  who  are 
ready  to  initiate  institutes  for  improving 
the  instruction  of  languages  in  their 
States.  We  know  that  the  Nation  is 
desperately  in  need  of  more  adequate 
Instruction  in  foreign  languages  so  that 
we  can  work  for  the  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  billions  of  people  who  are 
now  the  target  of  Commimist  domina- 
tion. The  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  found  that  50  languages  each  spoken 
by  some  2  million  or  more  native  peoples 
are  not  taught  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  authorizes  $3  million  for  re- 
search in  new  educational  media  such  as 
educational  television.  The  administra- 
tion request  for  a  supplemental  budget 
of  $1  million  together  with  funds  avail- 
able would  have  provided  only  half  of 
this  amount.  The  Office  of  Education 
now  has  ready  for  approval  20  vital 
projects  which  have  been  carefully 
screened  by  an  advisory  group  which 
reviewed  over  200  project  proposals  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  educational 
methods  in  the  field  of  television  and 
related  media.  It  would  be  short-sighted 
and  damaging  to  education  to  deny  these 
funds  now. 

The  action  of  the  committee  in  reject- 
ing funds  for  the  improvement  of  State 
statistical  services  is  merely  a  denial  of 
interest  in  improving  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  report  the  basic  facts  about 
education.  We  in  the  Congress  have, 
time  and  again,  criticised  the  Office  of 
Education  for  the  inadequacies  of  its 
Information  about  the  conditions  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.    If  we  deny  these 


funds,  we  must  be  ready  to  accept  the 
blame  for  continuation  of  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  committee  recommendation  strikes 
a  blow  at  the  confidence  of  the  States 
and  institutions  in  this  program  which 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  voted  in 
overwhelming  numbers  last  year.  In  en- 
acting the  Defense  Education  Act  we  ex- 
pressed a  far-reaching  national  interest 
and  concern  about  the  deficiencies  in 
our  educational  system  which  weaken 
our  national  defense.  If  we  now  turn 
our  backs  on  our  schools  and  the  school- 
children of  this  coxmtry  we  will  have 
undermined  the  confidence  and  respect 
which  we  have  encouraged  and  invited 
through  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  wishes  to  repudiate  itself  in 
this  way. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  restore  to  the  bill  the  $50.3 
million  requested  by  the  President  and 
eliminated  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  tabulation  showing  the 
amounts  of  funds  which  would  be  denied 
to  the  States  should  my  amendment  not 
carry.  Conversely,  should  my  amend- 
ment carry  those  are  the  amounts  which 
they  will  recei^'e: 

Funds  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  under  pro- 
posed amendment  by  Mr.  Fogarty 


Funds  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  under  pro- 
posed amendment  by  Mr.  Fogarty — Con. 
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New  IlampahIrr 

.\ew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  

i.a« 

W.040 

11.777 
167  2H9 

North  Carolina 

.North  Dakota 

Ohio     

OkUhomm 

60.  013 

8.398 

KM.  921 

27  7UJ 

Orel!  on 

Pennsylvsinla 

Kho<le  Island 

South  Carolina 

.South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

au.(«s 

122.075 

8.909 

34.1.54 

8.6.54 

44  4W 

Texas     

113  .574 

lUh       

11  470 

ViTmont  ........... 

Virginia  

46  nwi 

Washington. ........ 

West  Virginia 

31.492 

af>.8ft3 

45.010 

Wyoming 

DLstrkt  uf  Columbia 

5.234 

Outlying  parts  of  the 
rnlti-d  Statt^s 

74a  000 

75,  Ki 

40.000 

Alaska 

aanno 
30.  out 

311.  (100 

94.92.5 

.52.V  075 

30.000 

I.OBR 
417 

Z067 
24.779 
44.  7»i9 

2.150 

5.000 

Canal  Zone 

(Juam.  

Hawaii 

Puerto  RIro 

Virgin  Islands 

6.UJ0 
5.MI0 
4.  .589 
1.5.411 
5,UUU 

Also  I  will  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  of  the  fellowship 
awards  to  be  made  under  title  IV  if  my 
amendment  is  accepted: 


Proposed  graduate  fellowships.  Title  IV,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1058 — 1969-60 


state  and  institution 

All- 

thoriied  ' 

(under 

prei!«'nt 

funds) 

Total  number 
of  fellow  sht|>s 
(under  pres- 
ent luid  sup- 
ple me  It  al 
fluids) 

State  and  Institution 

Au 

thorlie<l ' 

(under 

present 

funds) 

Total  number 
offellowshlpa 
(under  pres- 
ent and  sup . 
piemen  tal 
funds) 

Alabama: 

4 

8 
11 
16 
12 

3 

13 

3 

15 

9 

9 

8 

18 

12 
7 
6 

Connecticut:  University  of  Connecticut ..... 

14 

Alahania  Polytechnic  Institute 

Delaware:  University  of  Delaware.. ...  . 

3 

5 

Inlversity  of  Alabama 

District  of  Columbia: 

American  University .. ..... 

Arizona:  I'niverslty  of  .\ricona 

4 
3 

5 
2 
3 
5 

Arkan.>;.t.s:  I'niverslty  of  Arkansas 

Catholic  University 

3 
3 

California- 

Howard  University 

California  Institute  of  Technology... 

Georgetown  University . 

Jnlverrity  of  California  (Uerkeley) 

3 

George  Washington  University .... 

Vniversily  of  California  (l)avLs) 

Florida:                                                                

Florida  State  University 

6 

I'niverslty  of  California  (Los  Angeles) 

30 
7 

4 

t'laremont  Oraduate  School 

University  of  Florida 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Miami ... 

Cnlvi  rsltv  of  Poutliem  California 

Georgia:                                                      

Emory  University 

8 

"tanford  University 

3 

S 

1 

7 

9 

CuU>ra4lo: 

Georgia  InsUtute  of  Technologyn.IIIIIIIIIII "III!" 

1  nlverslty  of  Colorado 

University  of  Georgia ... 

Hawaii:  University  of  Hawaii 

"'~        8* 

2 

« 

S 
1> 

CoU)rado  State  University 

University  of  Denver - 

Idaho:  University  of  Idaho.. ."r"IIII"I""""""""Il 

*  10  additional  feUovshlps  have  been  authorized  to  allow  for  nonacceptanca. 
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state  and  Instltutioii 


Illinois: 

University  of  Chicago 

Illinois  Institute  of  Tecbn&loKy , 

I'niverslty  of  Illinois , 

Loyola  University . 

Northwestern  University 

Southern  lllluois  University 

Indiana: 

University  of  Indiana .,. 

Notre  Dame  Universtty...L 

Purdue  University ...L 

Iowa: 

State  University  of  I0W8...1. 

Iowa  State  College I ....... 

Kansas:  [ 

Kansas  State  College.. 1.. 

University  of  Kansas I 

Kentucky: 

University  of  Kentucky... 

University  of  Louisville 

Louisiana: 

Louisiana  Btate  University, .. 

Tulane  University L 

Maine:  University  of  .Maine.... 

Maryland: 

Johns  Hopkins  University.™.. .... 

University  of  Maryland.. 

Ma<isachu«etls: 

Boston  University , 

Brandels  University 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Tufts  University , 

Worcester  Polytechnic  InMJtute 

Massocbusetls  InsUtute  of  iTechnology 
Michigan: 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  SLit<<  Unlversityj... 

Wayne  Pt»te  Unlverslly    .; 

Mlnnesla:  University  of  Minnesota 

MivLssippi: 

.Ml.vlssi|)pl  State  College. ..f 

University  of  Mississippi... 

Missouri: 

Universltv  of  Missouri .+. 

St.  Louis  University    i 

Washlnjton  University    ..J 

Montana:  Montana  State  Unltierslty 

Nebra.ska:  University  of  Nebrajdta 

Nev:Kla : 

.New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey: 

Rutgers  University 

8t«>vens  Institute  of  Technology -. 

New  Meiioo: 

New  Mexico  state  University ' 

Unlver8lt>'  of  New  Mexico - — 

New  York: 

Alfred  University - 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 

Unlverslly  of  Buffalo.. .....j . 

Columbia  University.......!........................ 

Cornell  University     : 

New  .»5cho<>l  for  Social  Research 

New  York  University ... 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute . 


Au- 
thorized 
(under 
present 
funds) 


Total  number 
of  fellowships 
(under  pres- 
ent and  sup 
plemental 
funds) 


4— 


None 
None 


8 

3 

13 

4 
8 
4 

20 
6 

7 

8 
2 

9 
14 

13 

2 

8 
IP 
10 

9 
5 

7 
3 
10 
3 
1 
4 

8 

8 

3 

17 

11 
11 

10 

5 

12 

12 

8 
.None 
None 

9 
3 


4 
8 
3 
3 
11 
4 

a 

5 


SUte  and  insUtutian 


New  York— Continued 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  Theological  Seminary .  . 

North  Carolina: 

Duke  University 

North  Carolina  State  University "l."". 

University  of  North  Carolina .  . 

North  Dakota: 

University  of  North  Dakota 

•North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUece I. 

Ohio: 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  University 

Western  Reserve  University 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  State  I'niverslty 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon: 

Oregon  State  College 

Oregon  State  College  and  Linfleld  College... 

University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania: 

Bryn  Mawr 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tecbi>okigy 

Droi)Sle  College 

Lehigh  I'niverslty 

Pennsylvania  State  University.. .._ 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island: 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

Brown  University 

South  Carolina: 

Clemson  Agricultural  *  Mechanical  College. 

University  of  ikiuih  Carolina 

Stmth  Dakota:  South  Dakota  State  University.. 
Tennessee: 

Ge  rge  Poabody  Teachers  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University . 

Texas: 

Baylor  University 

Rice  Institute 

University  of  Texss 

Texas  .Vgrlculttu^l  &  Mechanical 

University  of  Houston 

Texas  Technical  College 

Utah: 

Brisham  Younc  University 

University  cf  Utah. 

Utah  State  University 

Vermont:  University  of  Vefmont 

Virginia: 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Virginia 

Wa.shineton: 

State  College  of  Wa.shlngton 

University  of  Washington 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University 

Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming 


Ao- 

thorized  < 

(under 

present 

funds) 


Total  number 
of  fellowships 
(under  pres- 
ent and  .sup- 
plemental 
funds) 


f 

IS 

IS 

u 

4 
4 

4 

N 
S 

U 

n 


Total  fellowships. 


160 


30 


LOOO 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  it  not  true  that  since 
this  particular  program  was  authorized 
our  subcommittee  has  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  include  any  part  of  this  De- 
fense Education  Act  funding  in  a  regular 
appropriation  bill.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
cently, in  appearances  before  our  sub- 
committee, not  only  fully  justified  their 
request  for  funds  in  this  supplemental  or 
deficiency  bill,  but  also  the  funds  re- 
quested in  their  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1960.  It  is  regrettable 
that  our  subcommittee  has  not  had  full 
opportunity  to  report  on  this  program. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No;  we  have  not,  ex- 
cept In  this  way,  that  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  appeared  before  our 
committee  a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  1960 
appropriation  request  they  were  asked  to 
detail  what  they  needed  to  operate  with 
in  1959.    A  great  many  of  the  questions 


that  were  asked  by  the  Deficiency  Com- 
mittee were  also  asked  in  our  commit- 
tee, and  we  received  the  same  answers; 
and  that  is  why  I  am  here  today  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee  making  this  re- 
quest for  the  full  $75  million. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  long  as  the  gentleman 
is  at  this  point,  how  much  is  needed  for 
this  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1960? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  $150  million  is  being 
asked  for  1960. 

Mr.  JONAS.  For  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  July  1. 1959? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Yes.  Everyone  should 
understand  that  this  is  only  a  4-year 
program — $183  million  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1960,  and  $222  million  is  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1960. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  $160  million. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  And  of  the  $183  mU- 
lion  authorized  for  1959  we  appropriated 


$40  million.  The  budget  request  was  for 
an  additional  $75  milUon.  This  made  a 
total  of  $115  million  out  of  $183  milUon 
authorized. 

But  this  committee  which  is  reporting 
to  the  House  now  with  $40  million  plus 
$25  million,  makes  only  $65  million  or 
about  one-third  of  what  Congress  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  in  this  fiscal 
year,  1959,  and  that  is  the  request  that 
we  have  before  us  now,  one-third  of 
what  the  administration  has  asked  for 
to  run  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  provide  funds 
for  the  employment  of  this  American 
Institute  for  Research  in  the  so-called 
testing  program? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  This  provides  funds 
for  counseling  and  testing  services  to  be 
I)erformed  imder  supervision  of  the 
States  as  well  as  for  institutes  to  be  con- 
ducted by  higher  education  Institutions. 
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One  of  the  main  reasons  the  act  pro- 
vides funds  for  counseling  and  testing 
is  that  when  Secretary  Polsom  was  in 
office  he  formulated  this  plan  and  one  of 
the  strongest  iMints  he  had  to  make  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  about  200,000 
school  children  drop  out  of  school  every 
year  in  this  covmtry  because  they  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  the  counseling 
service  that  Is  carried  on  in  some  areas, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BoLAMD] ,  mentioned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Having  had  some  experi- 
ence with  this  American  Institute  for  Re- 
search is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why 
I  would  not  vote  for  an  amendment  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  these  funds  are 
going  to  be  administered  by  the  State. 
The  criteria  are  set  by  the  local  school 
committees:  the  Federal  CSovemment 
had  no  control  of  any  kind  over  the  cri- 
teria set  up  or  the  standards  developed 
or  the  tests  administered  within  the 
State,  the  city,  or  the  school  district. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, certainly. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  about  this  program  a  great 
deal.  It  is  brand  new.  It  started  out 
last  year  and  we  gave  it  just  enough 
funds  to  get  started.  I  happened  to  sit 
on  the  conference  that  started  the  pro- 
gram off.    We  gave  it  a  bare  minimimi. 

There  are  eight  programs  wrapped  up 
in  one.  There  is  one  for  grants  to 
schools  for  scientific  equipment.  It  is 
the  biggest  item  in  this  paragraph,  about 
$32  million. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  testing 
program.     That  is  something  else. 

There  is  an  item  of  $4,500,000  for 
scholarships. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  recognize 
the  temper  of  the  House  when  I  see  It. 

If  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  we  will  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  FogartyI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  incomprehensible  to  me  that  in 
1959  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  shall 
start  to  undo  what  we  recognized  was  so 
important  to  do  In  1958  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  And  undo  it  we  shall  if  we  allow 
to  stand  the  suggested  cut  in  the  supple- 
mental funds  request.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  an  additional 
$75  million  is  a  minimum  request,  cer- 
tainly cutting  it  by  $50  million  would 
be  highly  unfortunate,  to  put  it  mildly. 

When  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  became  law,  we  were,  in 
effect,  telling  the  American  people, 
educators  and  our  able  and  deserving 
young  college  students:  "Here,  we  have 
at  least  given  you  a  minimum  program 
geared  to  improving  Instruction  and 
student  opportunity.  We  do  this  be- 
cause we  recognize  the  need  to  improve 
our  educational  programs  in  order  to 
have  additional  and  qualified  mathe- 
maticians,  scientists,    and    foreign-lan- 


guage experts.  We.  like  you,  recognize 
the  educational  and  international  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation." 

Are  we  now  to  tell  them:  "You  have 
accepted  this  program ;  so  much  so,  that 
its  very  success  in  its  initial  stages  has 
resulted  in  the  need  for  additional  funds 
that  will  help  do  the  Job  of  continuing  an 
effective  and  stable  program.  There- 
fore, to  offset  this  success  we  now  say  to 
you  that  we  shall  cut  off  needed  fimds." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  to  me  is  illogical. 

Certainly,  it  cannot  be  chalked  up  to 
mere  fiction  that  additional  funds — in  a 
reasonably  realistic  amount — are  needed. 
This  is  a  matter  of  recorded  fact.  I 
bring  to  your  attention,  for  example, 
that  in  my  State  of  California,  the  pro- 
gram, because  of  its  success,  is  in  need 
of  supplemental  funds  as  specified  by 
Roy  E.  Simpson.  State  superintendent  of 
pubUc  instruction. 

Mr.  Simpson,  an  elective  official,  holds 
a  nonpartisan  office.  His  concern  with 
this  problem  of  additional  funds  can  In 
no  way  be  charfi:ed  to  partisanship.  His 
concern  is  as  an  administrator  who  must 
meet  the  demands  of  a  program  assigned 
to  his  office.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  read 
his  March  23  telegram  directed  to  my 
office: 

Fifty  percent  of  school  districts  represent- 
ing 80  percent  of  schoolchildren  enrolled 
have  filed  with  tlie  State  department  of  edu- 
cation applications  meeting  requirements 
PubUc  Law  864  and  California  State  plans, 
totaling  In  exce(«  of  S3  million  of  Federal 
funds  for  fiscal  1959  for  Utle  III.  1590,000  for 
title  V. 

Supplementary  appropriations  now  before 
Congress  essential  to  enable  California  school 
districts  to  finance  programs  developed  un- 
der Public  Law  864.  Present  allocations  to 
California  from  initial  congressional  appro- 
priation are  $3,296,000  short  title  III  and 
•  198.000  short  title  V. 

Urge  your  active  support  full  amount  sup- 
plementary budget  requested. 

I  further  offer  as  additional  evidence 
of  the  concern  by  those  Involved  in  the 
program,  a  telei^ram  from  Mr.  Lionel  De 
Silva,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association,  southern 
section,  in  which  he  states: 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  restoration  of 
the  full  amount  of  the  President's  request  for 
the  Defense  Education  Act.  President's  re- 
quest was  a  mlnlraum  and  should  be  used  for 
all  titles  of  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  before  us  is 
a  national  issue  in  its  truest  sense;  it  is 
a  nonpartisan  issue:  it  is  a  major  issue. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
F>ort  the  amendment  restoring  the  mini- 
mum request  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
today  who  are  asking  Congress  to  re- 
store the  $50,300,000  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  E>efense 
Education  Act. 

In  the  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  note  that  the  committee 
felt  that  Congress  should  proceed  with 
"due  deliberation  before  embarking  on 
large  scale  support"  of  the  fellowships, 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing,  lan- 
guages and  educational  research. 

While  I  acknowledge  the  advisability 
of  studying  thoroughly.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  National  Defense  Educa- 


tion Act  wsis  passed  last  August  only 
after  extensive  hearings  and  debates  In 
both  Houses.  I  believe  adequate  study 
has  been  given  to  the  implications  and 
need  for  this  act. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  as  its  title 
implies,  was  to  meet  an  emergency — the 
Russian  challenge  to  our  educational 
system.  I  hope  that  since  sputnik  we 
have  not  forgotten  that  education  has 
become  the  balance  point  between  the 
free  world  and  communism. 

If  we  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  now, 
we  may  never  get  another  chance. 
Emergencies  demand  fast  and  decisive 
action.  We  can  lose  the  battle  for  edu- 
cational know-how  while  studying  and 
studying  the  best  method  of  attack. 

In  approving  only  the  $25  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  student 
loan  section  of  the  act  the  committee 
has  hit  hard  at  the  other  vital  emer- 
gency programs  for  which  plans  have  al- 
ready been  completed  in  anticipation  of 
the  additional  funds. 

At  the  time  critics  of  American  educa- 
tion were  demanding  that  the  Nation  do 
something  about  the  challenge  of  sput- 
nik, it  was  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  langiiage  instruction  which  were 
deemed  crucial  areas  needing  greater 
emphasis. 

Since  Congress  provided  the  first  ap- 
propriation of  $19  million  for  this  area, 
over  31  States  have  submitted  plans  to 
the  Office  of  Education  for  participation 
in  the  equipment  grant  program  in  these 
areas.  The  denial  of  the  supplemental 
request  of  $37  million  will  cripple  a  pro- 
gram which  I  am  confident  could  result 
in  improved  facihties  and  teaching  qual- 
ity of  these  subjects  for  many  thousands 
of  students. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Act  pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  language  institutes,  language 
centers  and  research  to  improve  the 
skills  and  effectiveness  of  teachers.  The 
initial  appropriation  of  $800,000  will 
hardly  launch  the  program  if  the  addi- 
tional $4,200,000  is  not  approved. 

At  the  present  time  232  applications 
have  been  received  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  establishment  of  language 
institutes,  and  56  institutions  expressed 
an  interest  in  establishing  language  cen- 
ters. At  a  time  when  America  is  lin- 
guistically backward  I  do  not  think  we 
can  in  good  conscience  refuse  the  sup- 
plemental funds. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  Justify  refus- 
ing to  appropriate  $4,500,000  for  the 
other  850  fellowships  of  the  1.000  which 
were  to  be  authorized  for  this  year  or 
the  refusal  to  appropriate  $1,600,000  for 
desperately  needed  experimentation  in 
educational  uses  of  TV,  movies,  radio, 
and  other  media  and  the  gathering 
of  statistics  which  will  serve  as  a  valua- 
ble guide  to  our  future  efforts  in 
education. 

One  way  of  identifying  some  of  our 
country's  best  talent  and  developing  it  to 
its  fullest  is  through  testing,  guidance, 
and  counseling  programs.  The  Office 
of  Education  states  that  33  States  have 
submitted  plans  to  participate.  The 
initial   appropriation,  plus  the  supple- 
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mental  request  of  $2  million,  would  pro- 
vide only  about  one-half  of  the  author- 
ized funds  for  this  year. 

A  major  difficulty  of  such  a  vs^t  Fed- 
eral program  is  to  put  it  into  effect 
quickly.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Office  of  Education  for  its 
efforts  in  getting  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram through  with  such  efficiency  to 
the  local  level. 

Students  in  my  State  of  Utah  have  al- 
ready received  $60,460  under  the  student 
loan  section  of  the  bill  and  four  fellow- 
ships, and  $40,000  has  been  provided  the 
University  of  Utah  for  a  guidance  and 
counseling  institute  this  summer.  Re- 
search in  challenging  the  superior  stu- 
dent by  making  the  study  of  Russian 
available  in  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum via  television  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  schools  has  also  been  approved. 

As  a  result  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  OK  of  the  additional  $25 
million  for  student  loans,  an  additional 
$246,879  will  be  available  to  needy  Utah 
students. 

Other  funds  under  the  initial  appro- 
priation which  are  available  to  Utah 
are:  equipment  to  improve  teaching  of 
science,  math,  and  modern  languages  for 
public  schools.  $123  628;  loan  for  equip- 
ment to  improve  teaching  of  science, 
math,  and  modem  lan(:;uage  for  private 
schools.  $1,989;  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  science,  math,  and  modern 
language  program  in  the  State.  $20,000; 
general  guidance  and  counseling.  $30.- 
400:  vocational  program.  $17,094. 

If  the  supplementary  appropriation  is 
restored.  Utah  would  also  be  eligible  for 
$240,749  for  the  science,  math,  and  for- 
eign language  area  for  public  schools 
and  $3,874  would  be  available  for  loans 
for  this  purpose  to  private  schools:  gen- 
eral guidance  and  counseling,  $11,470; 
15  fellowships. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  included  funds  in  this  bill  for 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  as 
authorized  under  legislation  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  never  before  has  public 
health  had  such  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  protection  of  our  citizens. 
We  are  concerned  over  problems  of  radio- 
active fallout,  the  presence  of  strontium 
90  in  milk,  radiation  hazards  in  industry, 
air  and  water  pollution,  accident  preven- 
tion, health  problems  of  the  aged,  mental 
Illness,  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  and 
chronic  killers  such  as  cancer  and  heart 
disease.  Public  health  workers  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  daily  engaged  in 
efforts  to  solve  these  and  other  health 
problems  of  our  modem  civilization. 

Public  Law  85-544  was  an  attempt  to 
provide  an  urgently  needed  expansion  of 
our  public  health  training  facilities.  It 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1  million 
for  fiscal  year  1959  and  an  equal  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1960  to  as.sist  the  11  schools 
of  public  health  in  pro^'iding  specialized 
training  to  public  health  doctors,  nurses, 
engineers,  and  other  preventive  health 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  graduate  schools 
of  public  health  are  located  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  California.  Columbia.  Har- 
vard. Johns  Hopkins.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota. North  Caroliixa,  Pittsburgh,  Puerto 


Rico,  Tulane.  and  Yale.  They  train  pub- 
lic health  personnel  for  the  entire  Nation 
and  for  many  foreign  countries. 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is 
covered  in  detail  at  pages  598-609  of  the 
hearings  on  the  second  supplemental  bill 
by  the  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Thomas  1. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  these  hearings 
and  in  the  hearings  and  debate  on  this 
legislation  last  year,  the  11  private  and 
State-supported  institutions  are  now  in- 
curring an  aimual  deficit  of  more  than 
$3  million.  They  are.  in  effect,  sub- 
sidizing the  training  of  public  health 
personnel  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governmental  bodies. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  of  1,200  grad- 
uate students  at  these  schools  during 
the  last  year,  about  two-thirds  are 
trained  for  some  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  However,  tuition  fees 
cover  only  11  percent  of  the  actual  cost 
to  the  institutions  for  training  these 
students.  Over  the  years,  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  graduates  of  public 
health  schools  have  gone  into  the  public 
service  at  some  level  of  government  or 
in  voluntary  health  agencies. 

The  authorization  bill  was  passed  in 
the  last  session  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Unfortimately,  the  measure  was 
not  signed  into  law  until  it  was  too  late 
to  be  considered  by  the  House  in  the 
1959  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
acted  on  last  year.  The  $1  million  au- 
thorized for  the  first  year  of  the  program 
was  subsequently  inserted  by  the  Senate 
but  was  eliminated  in  conference. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  requested  $500,000  in 
the  second  supplemental  to  operate  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  They  have  also  re- 
quested the  full  amount  authorized  in 
their  fiscal  1960  budget.  The  committee 
has  reduced  the  Department's  request 
in  this  bill  by  $50,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  full  amount  authorized  under  this 
program,  if  appropriated,  would  meet 
less  than  one-third  of  the  current  an- 
nual deficits  incurred  by  these  schools 
in  training  public  health  personnel  for 
the  Nation. 

This  program  is  of  vital  importance 
because  of  its  long-range  impact  on  the 
training  of  public  health  personnel  for 
all  levels  of  government.  The  National 
Conference  on  Public  Health  Training, 
which  met  last  summer  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  911,  en- 
dorsed this  act  and  recommend  that 
it  be  fully  implemented  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  its  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  program  to  the  health 
of  the  Nation  and  tnist  that  the  $450,000 
recommended  by  the  committee  will  be 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FoGARTvl,  which  would  restore  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  the  contin- 
uation of  the  educational  program  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
this  Congress  would  establish  a  worth- 
while and  necessary  program  and  then 


leave  it  high  and  dry.     The  action  of 

the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
render  meaningless  the  action  of  the 
85th  Congress  which  was  endorsed  by 
the  President. 

The  Office  of  Education,  imbued  with 
the  sense  of  urgency  implied  by  the  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  has  worked  very  hard 
during  the  6  months  since  it  was  enacted 
into  law  to  get  these  several  programs 
going.  They  are  now  ready  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  lack  only 
the  funds. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  legislative  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  85th  Congress  was 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  that  hammered 
out  the  basic  outline  of  this  program. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  minds  of 
our  young  people  constitute  our  most 
precious  national  resource.  The  pro- 
gram under  consideration  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  the  educational 
opportunity  of  our  students  and  teach- 
ers. It  seeks,  in  short,  greater  excel- 
lence In  American  education. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  to 
provide  $75  million  as  a  supplement  to 
the  national  defense  education  appro- 
priation for  this  fiscal  year.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  these  funds  to  carry 
out  even  a  minimum  part  of  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

In  my  own  State,  for  example,  three 
fine  institutions  of  higher  learning.  South 
Dakota  State  College,  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Northern  State 
Teachers  College,  have  all  sought  funds 
with  which  to  establish  guidance  and 
counseling  institutes  as  provided  for  in 
the  legislation  of  last  year.  But.  be- 
cause of  a  critical  shortage  of  funds,  it 
does  not  now  appear  that  any  one  of 
these  outstanding  universities  will  be 
able  to  secure  funds  for  such  a  program. 

I  have  learned,  too,  that  whereas  the 
Congress  has  authorized  1,000  graduate 
fellowships  for  this  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  only  enough  funds  to  grant  160  such 
fellowships. 

Other  parts  of  the  program  are  simi- 
larly short  of  funds  to  execute  the  edu- 
cational assistance  which  Congress  pro- 
vided last  summer. 

The  program  which  we  are  discussing 
is  not  one  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  rather  a  program  which  pre- 
serves the  local  direction  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  but  which  supplements 
badly  strained  local  school  and  college 
budgets  with  Federal  encouragement  and 
support. 

High-quality  education  is  not  only 
good  for  the  soul  and  the  mind  of  man; 
it  has  become  an  essential  ingredient  in 
our  national  defense.  I  urge  approval 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  supE>ort  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land  [Mr.  FOGARTYl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  had  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  un- 
deserved reputation  of  being  opposed  to 
education.  This  unhappy  reputation  is 
in  very  large  part  due  to  the  militant 
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opposition  of  a  U.S.  Senator  from  In- 
diana last  year,  a  Republican,  to  the 
use  by  Hoosier  taxpayers  of  funds  made 
available  In  the  National  Defease  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  education. 

The  present  Governor  of  Indiana, 
along  with  the  former  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction — and  I  feel 
in  good  conscience  compelled  to  point  out 
that  both  are  Republicans — have  also 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  would 
prevent  the  taxpayers  of  our  State  from 
seeing  their  own  Federal  income  taxes 
used  in  Indiana.  These  men  have  ap- 
parently, by  their  opposition  to  the  use 
of  funds  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  in  Indiana,  been  willing 
to  see  Hoosier  taxes  go  to  all  of  the 
other  48  States  of  the  Union  but  not  to 
Indiana. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  an  election 
in  Indiana  last  year.  The  Senator  to 
whom  I  refer  no  longer  sits  in  the  other 
body.  The  Governor  whom  I  mentioned 
was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  the  largest  margin  of  votes 
ever  recorded  in  a  statewide  contest  in 
Indiana  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  was  also  defeated  last 
fall. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  repre- 
senting Indiana  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  men  who 
believe  in  education. 

I  am  therefore  pleased,  as  one  of  the 
new  Members  of  Congress  from  Indiana, 
as  one  of  those  who  is  confident  that  the 
people  of  our  State  believe  in  education, 
and  as  the  only  Indiana  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
urge  support  of  the  entire  request  made 
by  the  administration  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

The  restoration  of  these  funds  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  in  Indiana  as 
well  as  for  citizens  of  every  other  State 
of  our  country  to  press  ahead  with  the 
important  programs  set  forth  in  this 
act  to  strengthen  the  national  defense 
and  to  Improve  the  educational  programs 
of  America.  Among  other  sections,  these 
funds  will  provide  for  loans  to  students 
in  colleges  and  universities,  assistance 
for  strengthening  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence, mathematics  and  modern  foreign 
languages,  graduate  fellowships  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  our  college  and 
university  teachers,  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  centers  for  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  said  institutes  for  im- 
proving their  teaching  as  well  as  for  a 
number  of  other  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  evidence  of  the  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  field  of  education  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  the  restoration  of 
these  funds,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
following  telegrams: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  23, 19S9. 
Hon.  John  Bkaoemas, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

National  Defense  Education  Act  extremely 
vital.    Fight  for  adequate  appropriations. 

W.  E.  Wilson, 
State   Superintendent  of   Public   In- 
ttruction,  Statehouse. 


NoTKE  Damx,  Ind.,  March  23, 1959. 
Hon.  John  Bkadkmas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Earnestly  urge  your  support  of  National 
Defense  Act  graduate  fellowship  section. 
Regards. 

Theodore  M.  Hksbukoh,  C.S.C. 
President,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 


Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  March  23, 1959. 
Hon.  John  Braoemas, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  support  of  National  Defense 
Act,  title  IV.  graduate  fellowships. 

Rev.  Paul  E  Beichnek.  C.S.C, 
Dean,  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 


Indianapolis.  Ind.,  March  23, 1959. 
Hon.  John  Braoemas, 
Floor  of  House  of  Repre'^entatives, 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Restore  cut  In  President's  budget  for  Na- 
tional Education  Defense  Act.     Funds  badly 
needed  to  put  Indiana  plan  into  operation. 
Mrs.  Don  Heksin, 
First  Vice  President,  Indiana  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  Indiana  believes  in  education.  The 
people  of  our  State  are  back  in  the  Union 
once  more. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  to  provide  for 
ample  funds  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  will  be  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fo- 
GARTY 1 .  In  speaking  on  this  bill,  in  gen- 
eral debate,  I  pointed  out  that  I  did  not 
approve  of  the  striking  of  $50,300,000 
from  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Money  for  science,  mathematics 
and  laboratory  equipment  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  back  up  the  national  defense 
education  bill  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  the  85th  Congress.  We  need  good 
teachers  in  these  fields  and  we  can  help 
to  secure  them  by  the  national  defense 
fellowships.  There  is  a  special  need  to 
Increase  the  graduates  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  teachers  in  the  colleges 
and  the  universities  today.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  being  graduated  with 
doctoral  degrees,  all  too  few  to  meet  the 
demand  for  them,  is  eroded  away  and 
drained  off  into  fields  of  work  other  than 
teaching.  The  national  defense  fellow- 
ships will  supply  the  incentive  to  correct 
this  condition. 

The  activity  labeled  "Advanced  Train- 
ing in  Foreign  Languages  and  Areas" 
will  strengthen  our  Nation  in  a  field 
where  we  are  weak.  It  is  well  known 
that  as  a  Nation  we  are  deplorably  un- 
prepared linguistically,  either  to  defend 
ourselves  in  the  case  of  war,  or  to  exer- 
cise the  full  force  of  our  leadership  in 
the  building  of  a  peaceful  world.  Some 
3  million  Americans  including  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  are  reported  to  be 
living,  traveling,  and  working  overseas 
each  year.  Few  Americans  available  for 
overseas  assignments  have  had  any  for- 
eign language  training.  Most  Ameri- 
cans who  do  study  foreign  languages 
start  too  late  and  stop  too  soon  to  be- 
come proficient  In  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guages. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  should 
not  be  continued.  We  did  something 
about  in  the  enabling  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  But  it  can  get  nowhere  unless  we 
give  it  the  necessary  funds  to  function. 
The  amendment  of  Mr.  Pocarty  pro- 
vides the  money  requested  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

FOREIGN     LANOCACE    INSTITUm 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  initial  allocation  of 
$400,000  has  been  made  in  fiscal  1959  to 
begin  the  institute  program,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $1,100,000  was  requested  as  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  The  sub- 
committee struck  out  this  Item.  I  dis- 
sented from  this  action  and  pleaded  for 
the  whole  amount.  Mr.  Focarty's 
amendment  restores  that  amount.  This 
money  is  used  to  establish  language  in- 
stitutes. Each  institute  provides  ad- 
vanced training  for  language  teachers. 
The  initial  allocation  of  $400,000  pro- 
vided in  the  regular  1959  budget  made 
it  possible  to  set  up  four  well-staffed  In- 
stitutes, each  8  weeks  in  duration.  The 
amount  requested  we  ask  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  this  bill  will  make  it  possible 
to  establish  6  additional  8-week  sum- 
mer institutes  and  600  additional 
trainees  will  be  accommodated,  about 
500  of  them  being  public  school  teachers 
on  Government  stipends.  Altogether, 
approximately  1,000  foreign  language 
teachers  would  receive  advanced  train- 
ing in  the  summer  of  1959. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  the  amend- 
ment adding  $50,300,000  to  this  bill  wiU 
be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  to 
restore  the  funds  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  the  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 

In  1958,  when  the  Congress  passed 
that  act,  we  did  so  because  we  recog- 
nized, in  the  shadow  of  sputnik,  the  fact 
that  scientific  and  technological  excel- 
lence is  a  weapon  of  war.  as  well  as  a 
tool  of  peace.  We  did  not  go  overboard 
in  that  act.  It  represents  a  satisfying, 
but  at  best  an  inadequate,  response  to  the 
challenge  of  Soviet  achievements  in  the 
field  of  education.  But  today,  if  we  go 
along  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
distinguished  committee,  we  will  make 
that  legislative  accomplishment  a  hol- 
low mockery.  We  will,  in  effect,  return 
to  the  comfortable  smugness  of  the  pre- 
sputnik  era.  consoling  ourselves  with 
the  meaningless  and  now  demonstrably 
false  assumption  that  education  is  a 
luxury,  without  relation  to  the  desperate 
struggle  of  our  Nation  and  our  way  of 
life  to  survive. 

What  are  some  of  the  programs,  al- 
ready approved,  already  mapped  out. 
which  will  die  on  the  vine  for  lack  of 
funds  if  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  followed? 

Under  this  act.  the  Department  is  au- 
thorized to  award  1.000  fellowships  each 
year.  These  graduate  fellowships  are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  any  meaningful 
defense  education  program.  It  is  at  the 
graduate  level  where  our  universities  are 
engaging  in  the  kind  of  creative  schol- 
arship that  will  make  our  American  edu- 
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cation  equal  to  the  task  which  has  been 
placed  before  it. 

The  Department  has  received  1,040  ap- 
plications for  fellowship  aid  for  graduate 
programs.  These  application  visualized 
a  total  of  6,000  fellowships.  Under  the 
act,  only  one  out  of  six  of  these  fellow- 
ships can  be  awarded,  even  with  the  full 
appropriation.  Yet  the  committee,  in 
limiting  the  fellowship  program  to  the 
money  already  appropriated  in  last  year's 
completely  inadequate  supplemental  bill, 
has  limited  the  fellowships,  not  to  one 
out  of  six  applications,  but  to  one  out  of 
40.  Enough  funds  are  still  available 
from  last  year's  appropriation  to  provide 
150  fellowships.  The  funds  requested 
would  finance  an  additional  850.  The 
1^0  financed  by  last  year's  appropriation 
are  already  awarded,  and  already  an- 
nounced. The  Defense  Education  Act 
fellowship  program,  If  the  committee's 
recommendations  are  followed,  will  be 
completely  frozen  until  the  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1960  become  law.  These  850 
fellowships  would  cost  a  total  of  $4!/2 
million.  This  is  not  a  something-for- 
nothing  proposition.  It  is  a  wise  and 
prudent  investment  in  national  security, 
one  which  we  can  ill  afford  not  to  make. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Defense  Education 
Act  program  which  deserve  some  con- 
sideration here  include  the  language  de- 
velopment program.  I  suspect  most  of 
my  thoughtful  and  hard-working  col- 
leagues have  read  the  delightfully  chill- 
ing book.  The  Ugly  American.  One  of 
the  highlights  of  that  book,  one  of  the 
aspects  of  our  foreign  oE>erations  in  which 
we  have  the  greatest  inadequacies  is  the 
language  area.  American  representa- 
tives abroad,  both  governmental  repre- 
sentatives and  those  valuable  adjuncts 
to  our  foreign  policy,  American  business- 
men, are  hampered  in  their  work  by  the 
inability  to  obtain  language  training  in 
this  country.  The  Defense  Education 
Act,  in  title  VI,  provides  for  a  program 
of  research,  of  institutes  for  language 
teachers,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
language  and  area  centers  in  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  presently 
available,  remaining  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. The  Department  has  re- 
quested a  supplemental  allowance  of 
$4,200,000. 

What  is  involved  in  this  request?  I 
am  informed  that  the  amount  of  money 
now  available  can  finance  the  setting  up 
of  four  or  five  critical  language  and  area 
centers.  With  the  supplemental  funds, 
the  Department  can  establish  six  to  eight 
additional  such  centers.  There  are  14 
languages  spwaken  throughout  the  world, 
each  one  spoken  by  between  10  million 
and  42  million  people,  which  are  not  now 
taught  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  list  of  these  languages  sounds  like 
a  catalog  of  the  most  important  battle- 
fields of  the  cold  war.  Forty-two  million 
human  beings  speak  Javanese.  In  no 
university  in  the  United  States  can  a 
civil  servant  or  an  American  business- 
man be  taught  to  sp>eak  Javanese.  You 
may  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  this 
ridiculous  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  other 
languages,  ability  in  which  is  equally 
vital  if  we  are  to  meet  the  threat  to  our 


existence  where  that  threat  is  the  most 
pressing — other  Itmguages  which  are  not 
taught  in  the  United  States.  These  In- 
clude Afrikaans,  the  language  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa ;  Cambodian,  Lao- 
tian; Pashto,  the  language  of  Afghanis- 
tan; Sinhalese,  the  language  of  C^lon; 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  in  spit^B  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  connfttions 
between  this  Nation  and  the  proud  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  Tagalog,  the 
native  language  of  that  nation,  is  not 
taught  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Languages  such  as  Chinese,  Arabic, 
Hindi,  Farsi,  Indonesian,  and  Swahili  are 
taught  in  all  too  few  centers  in  this 
country,  although  these  languages  prob- 
ably account  for  the  spoken  tongues  of 
a  majority  of  the  earth's  inhabitants. 

We  can  save  money  if  we  follow  the 
subcommittee's  recommendations,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  can  reduce  the  budget, 
and  we  can  turn  the  political  tables  on 
the  reckless  political  charges  which  have 
been  leveled  at  the  Democratic  Party  by 
labeling  it  the  party  of  reckless  spenders. 
We  can  gain  some  temporary  advantage 
by  taking  the  administration  at  its  word 
and  gaging  everj'thing  in  terms  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  the  money  we  save 
and  the  votes  we  garner  in  this  attempt 
will  leave  us  with  the  proud  but  some- 
what empty  distinction  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  exclusive  pos.session 
of  those  budget  balancers  who  took  such 
pride  in  cutting  our  Nation's  defenses  in 
the  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  To- 
day's defenses  are  not  merely  guns  and 
bombs.  Today's  defense  expenditures 
buy  brains  and  books.  If  they  do  not, 
they  do  not  buy  defense.  I  plead  with 
my  colleagues  not  to  enter  into  this  con- 
test to  see  who  can  be  the  thriftiest  man 
in  the  graveyard. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pocarty]  for  his  energy  and  fore- 
sight in  seeking  full  restoration  of  funds 
for  the  Defense  EMucation  Act.  Our 
Montana  PTA  leadership,  our  Montana 
Greater  University  System,  and  our  en- 
tire Montana  Congressional  Delegation 
long  have  actively  supported  this  educa- 
tional program.  The  educational  lead- 
ers of  my  State  urge  its  full  support. 
Elarlier  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
fought  for  and  was  successful  in  secur- 
ing committee  assent  to  an  increase  in 
funds  for  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  activities  so  urgently  needed  in  my 
district  because  of  the  impact  of  great 
expansion  at  two  large  airbases.  I  urge 
that  the  House  today  give  its  approval  to 
these  necessary  appropriations.  In  one 
city  alone  in  my  district,  Great  Falls, 
they  are  trying  to  put  across  a  bond  issue 
for  five  new  elementary  schools.  There 
they  will  have  2,000  unhoused  students 
next  September,  of  which  a  large  per- 
centage are  federally  connected.  The 
situation  is  similar  and  equally  critical 
at  Glasgow.  So  these  needs,  and  the 
Defense  Education  Act  needs  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  must  be  met  if 
we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  people.  I 
strongly  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Fogarty  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  Just  7 
short  months    ago,   we    wrestled    here 


throughout  a  long  summer,  both  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
trying  to  fashion  a  realistic  and  honest, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  effective  an- 
swer to  the  Russian  threat  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  education. 

I  thought  at  that  time,  and  I  think 
now,  that  the  House  fashioned  a  program 
that  had  depth,  and  breadth,  and  height, 
and  imagination.  It  was  fortimate  for 
the  country  that  we  were  able  to  work  out 
this  program  at  a  relatively  very  small 
cost. 

That  program  dared  to  dream  how 
strong  America  might  really  become  if 
we  made  available  the  benefits  of  an  edu- 
cational program  to  the  quarter  million 
or  so  of  the  brightest  boys  and  girls  of 
our  Nation — boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
now  go  on  to  college,  largely  because  they 
do  not  have  the  money.  Out  of  that 
thought  grew  the  loan  program,  and  the 
testing,  counseling,  and  guidance  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  which  I  had  the  privilege 
to  sponsor  in  the  House. 

We  dared  to  dream  how  strong 
America  might  become  if  we  helped  to 
provide  the  equipment  that  more  than 
half  of  America's  high  schools  need  in 
order  effectively  to  teach  the  sciences,  at 
the  time  we  must  teach  them,  if  we  are 
to  have  an  adequate  number  of  highly 
trained  scientists  to  serve  the  uses  of  a 
strong  America. 

We  dared  to  dream  how  much  stronger 
America  would  be  if  through  a  program 
of  fellowships  we  started  the  training 
this  year  of  1,000  Ph.  D.'s — 10  percent 
more  than  were  trained  last  year.  We 
are  interested  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
courage America's  graduate  schools  to 
expand  their  facilities  and  their  pro- 
grams by  at  least  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships granted,  and  we  presumed  that 
once  these  programs  were  expanded  that 
they  would  stay  expanded  and  continue 
to  grow. 

We  dared  dream  of  how  much  Ameri- 
can school  instruction  might  be  improved 
if  we  provided  money  for  experimenta- 
tion with  the  new  communication  media, 
like  TV.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  authorized  a  program  in  that  field. 

We  dared  dream  how  much  Ameri- 
can relations  with  our  neighbors 
throughout  the  world  might  be  improved 
if  we  provided  institutes  to  increase  the 
skills  and  add  to  the  effectivene.'^s  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers 
of  the  modern  foreign  languages. 

We  felt,  and  I  feel  now,  that  our  Na- 
tion should  have  adequate  statistics  on 
education  right  here  in  Washington,  just 
as  it  maintains  statistics  on  labor  and 
business  and  many  other  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  these  programs  have 
all  proved  to  be  even  much  more  popular 
than  any  of  us  who  supported  the  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  had  thought 
they  would  be.  The  applications  under 
all  the  programs  exceeded  our  guesses  of 
what  they  would  be  by  a  good  100  per- 
cent. 

Well,  on  the  final  day,  or  rather  the 
final  night  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
we  provided  $40  million  for  these  pro- 
grams, and  I  call  the  attention  of  every 
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Member  to  the  fact  that  It  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  that  this  $40  million 
was  an  interim  appropriation,  to  be  used 
only,  and  singly,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  program  started.  Staffs  had  to 
be  recruited,  studies  had  to  be  made,  con- 
ferences had  to  be  held,  and  it  was 
thought  that  $40  million  would  carry  the 
program  until  the  first  of  the  year. 

Now,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PoGARTYl  seeks  to  restore  the  complete 
supplemental  budget  request  of  $75,300,- 
000.  I  support  Mr.  Fogarty's  amend- 
ment. I  trust  the  House  will  do  likewise. 
I  appreciate  the  statement  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  has 
just  made  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. His  approval  of  and  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  are  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
provide  money  for  850  fellowships  that 
are  waiting  to  be  granted.  It  will  pro- 
vide $37  million  for  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign-language  teaching 
equipment  for  America's  high  schools. 
A  small  portion  of  this  money  will  be 
used  for  consultants.  The  amendment 
will  provide  $2  million  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  their  guidance  programs  and 
$1  million  for  the  counseling  and  guid- 
ance institutes.  It  will  provide  $3,100,- 
000  for  foreign-language  centers  and  for- 
eign-language research,  and  $1,100,000 
for  foreign-language  teacher  institutes. 
It  will  provide  $1  million  for  research  in 
new  media  of  instruction,  such  as  in- 
struction through  the  medium  of  TV. 
It  will  provide  $600,000  as  Federal  con- 
tributions to  tht.  States  for  the  educa- 
tional statistics  programs.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  add  $75,- 
300.000  to  the  $40  million  heretofore  ap- 
propriated by  us  on  the  final  day  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  This  money 
will  enable  these  programs  to  go  forward. 
It  will  enable  them  to  bring  opportunity 
and  hope  to  tens  of  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  in  America  who  desire  a  higher 
education,  both  in  the  undergraduate 
and  at  the  graduate  level. 

Of  equal  importance  by  this  action,  we 
will  say  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
that  we  are  interested  in  education  as  a 
really  effective  weapon  of  our  defense. 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amovmts  contained  in  this 
bill  for  the  administration  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  the  federally  impacted 
school  assistance  program. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
their  able  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [  Mr.  Cannon  ]  who  in  their  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  include  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $20  million  for  operation  and 
maintenance  under  Public  Law  874  and 
$24,600,000  for  construction  under  Pub- 
lic Law  815. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  these 
appropriations  because  of  the  location 
of  a  number  of  federally  impacted  school 
distrlcta  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  officials  of  these  schools  ad- 
vise me  that  their  operations  will  be 
seriously  disrupted  if  additional  funds 
are  not  made  available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  assistance 
does  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 


nation constitute  a  handout.  The  fact 
that  additional  children  are  attending 
the  schools  involved  because  of  Federal 
activity  places  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Congress  has 
wisely  recognized  this  responsibility  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  during  the 
81st  Congress.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  a 
fair  statement  to  say  that  the  program 
has  the  support  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  did  not  see 
fit  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  car- 
ry out  our  resp>onsibility  last  year.  Un- 
less the  additional  money  is  approved  by 
the  Congress  those  school  districts  which 
are  dependent  upon  Federal  money  for 
operations  will  receive  only  85  percent 
of  the  funds  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Public  Law  815 
funds,  many  necessary  schoolhouses  will 
not  be  built  unless  the  $24.6  million  rec- 
ommended by  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  granted.  With  respect  to  the 
Public  Law  874  program,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  $20  million  proposed 
will  permit  payment  of  100  percent  of  the 
entitlements  of  all  school  districts 
throughout  the  country. 

The  impactment  areas  of  my  district 
are  attributable  principally  to  the  vital 
defense  work  being  carried  on  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base,  and  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station.  China  Lake.  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  these  districts'  problems  are  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
situated  in  an  area  of  the  Mojave  Desert 
in  which  there  is  an  extremely  low  ad 
valorem  tax  base  and  exceedingly  high 
construction  costs. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body 
recognize  the  necessity  for  the  appro- 
priations in  question  and  I  urge  their 
approval. 

I  would  like  now  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]  to 
provide  funds  for  titles  HI  and  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  per- 
mit grants  for  scientific  study  and  for 
testing,  guiding,  and  counseling  stu- 
dents. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Inadequate  funds 
appropriated  last  year  be  supplemented 
in  order  that  the  programs  contemplated 
under  titles  III  and  V  may  function  in 
the  fashion  anticipated  when  we  ap- 
proved the  authorizing  legislation  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

I  also  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  appropriating 
$25  million  in  additional  funds  for  the 
student  loan  program. 

With  respect  to  titles  III  and  V,  I  am 
advised  by  Dr.  Roy  E.  Simpson,  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  California,  that  valid  applications 
filed  In  California  require  an  additional 
$2,296,000  for  scientific  educational  as- 
sistance and  $198,000  for  counseling.  I 
am  sure  that  similar  situations  obtain  in 
other  States. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Fogarty  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $20  million  for  Public  Law  874 
and  $24.6  million  for  Public  Law  816  pro- 


grams for  the  assistance  of  school  dis- 
tricts with  an  unusual  Impact  of  federal- 
ly attracted  students. 

The  Congress  a  year  ago  recognized 
the  equity  in  these  programs  by  extend- 
ing them  and  the  local  school  districts 
budgeted  accordingly. 

We  cannot  now  break  faith  with  these 
local  districts  by  denying  them  the  funds 
they  are  due  under  the  law. 

These  local  districts  would  be  forced 
to  bear  far  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  Nation's  educational  burden  by  ex- 
cessive local  taxation  if  the  Federal  funds 
are  not  forthcoming.  Most  of  the  im- 
pact districts  are  already  taxed  to  the 
local  limits,  meaning  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral support  must  necessarily  lead  to 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  education. 

You  all  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  Federal  Impact  programs  in  the 
areas  surrounding  Washington.  The 
picture  is  the  same  in  California  where 
52  percent  of  all  California  school  chil- 
dren are  from  the  425  public  school  dis- 
tricts in  39  counties  now  being  aided  by 
one  or  Itwth  of  the  laws. 

I  was  informed  this  morning  that  the 
loss  to  the  schools  In  my  own.  the  11th 
District  of  California,  would  be  $44,594 
this  year  if  we  do  not  keep  faith  and  make 
the  promised  appropriation. 

Following  are  the  flgiu-es — with  the 
authorized  amount  first,  followed  by  the 
reduced  appropriation  unless  the  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available: 

Stockton    Unined »185.  402  $157,593 

Manteca  Elementary 27,  830  23.  654 

Manteca  High 24.891  21.167 

Tracy  Elementary .  24.756  21.043 

Tracy  High 15.291  12.997 

French  Camp 9.955  8.462 

Montezuma 5.886  5.003 

Lathrop 3.289  2.796 

Total 297.300       252.706 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Ratbubn:  On 
page  20.  line  2.  add  a  new  paragraph  a«  fol- 
lows: 

"Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission:  For  an  additional  amount  for 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  $100,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwan)  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen). 
The  committee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Rayburn  ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  along  with  every  Member  of  this 
House,  I  assumed  a  responsibility  to  every 
citizen  of  the  Uixited  States,  not  Just  to 
the  citizens  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Nebraska.    Today  I  fed  Im- 
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pelled  to  take  Issue  with  many  Members 
of  this  House  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
high  personal  regard,  because  I  now  feel 
the  weight  of  that  responsibility. 

As  Members  of  this  Congress  we  owe  a 
certain  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  because — like  it  or 
not — we  must  sit  as  their  city  council. 
We  must  act  for  them,  and  in  their  be- 
half. We  have  an  obligation  to  bear  to- 
ward these  people  who  have  no  govern- 
ment except  that  approved  for  them  by 
the  Congress  itself. 

Bir.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations handling  District  of  Co- 
lumbia affairs,  I  voted  consistently  in 
committee  against  anything  I  considered 
to  be  wasteful  and  urmecessary.  When 
the  bill  came  before  the  House  I  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  my  views.  It 
may  now  appear  to  some  that  I  am  taking 
a  diametrically  oppiosed  position  in 
speaking  today  to  support  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  our  subcommittee 
chairman  [Mr.  RABAmrJ.  However.  I  do 
not  believe  I  am. 

The  cuts  contained  in  this  bill  con- 
cerning the  District  of  Columbia,  unfor- 
tunately have  a  deep  bearing  on  the  very 
core  of  our  duty  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict. These  cuts  would,  for  instance, 
seriously  affect  the  protection  these 
people  need  and  must  have.  The  cuts 
would  force  the  furlough  of  policemen 
and  firemen.  They  wotild  also  require 
the  furloughing  of  teachers.  Without 
the  services  of  firemen  and  p>olicemen  we 
would  leave  a  goodly  number  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  without  these  essen- 
tial services.  I  ask  each  of  you  to  ex- 
amine your  own  conscience  to  determine 
whether  you  can  vote  for  these  services 
within  the  framework  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  the  District  which 
we  as  Members  of  the  Congress  have  as- 
sumed. 

Under  the  amendments  to  be  proposed 
by  my  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Rabaut]  $1,761,318  would  be  put  back 
into  this  bill  to  provide  for  these  vitally 
important  services.  Without  this  money 
we  might  well  be  opening  the  gates  of 
Washington  to  the  temptations  of  crime 
or  to  the  devastating  effect  of  fire.  We 
as  Members  of  Congress  cannot  do  other- 
wise with  the  knowledge  that  by  this 
positive  action,  such  conditions  perhaps 
would  not  come  into  being. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
also  propose  the  restoration  of  a  portion 
of  the  other  supplemental  funds  cut  from 
this  bill.  I  support  this  also.  The  money 
which  the  gentleman  wishes  to  restore 
would  not  go  for  frills  or  for  non- 
essentials; It  would  be  used  to  meet  the 
obUgations  which  we  as  a  Congress  have. 
In  our  past  actions.  Imposed  upon  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Congress  itself 
through  Its  actions  a  year  ago  placed  the 
District  In  its  present  situation.  In  ap- 
proving pay  Increases  for  various  em- 
ployees of  the  District  government,  there 
was  no  rider,  no  statement  of  Intent,  that 
this  meant  the  District  must  fire  X 
number  of  employees.  Had  such  a  rider 
been  included,  then  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
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position  would  be  different  today.  We 
owe  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
District.  We  also,  I  submit,  owe  a  re- 
sponsibility to  ourselves  as  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  carry  out  the  full  intent 
of  laws  which  we  have  ourselves  in  the 
past  enacted. 

I  most  strongly  urge  approval  of  these 
vitally-needed  additional  funds  and  I 
ask  your  support  for  the  amendments. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
which  I  have  at  the  Clerk's  desk  dealing 
with  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  series  of  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas:  On 
page  11.  line  11.  under  the  heading  "Federal 
Payment  to  District  of  Columbia"  strike  out 
$2,500,000"  and  insert  "$5,000,000". 

Page  11,  line  22.  under  the  heading  "Public 
Schools",  strike  out  "$3,342,250"  and  insert 
•$4,295,668'. 

Page  12,  line  6,  under  the  heading  "Metro- 
politan Police",  strike  out  •'$2,062,550"  and 
Insert  "$2,616,800". 

Page  12,  line  11.  under  the  heading  "Pire 
Department'",  strike  out  "$946,650"  and  In- 
sert "$]  .200.300". 

Page  35,  line  20,  under  the  heading  "De- 
partment of  Sanitary  Engineering",  strike 
out  "$909,750"  and  insert  "$1,213,000". 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  What  Is  the  total  addi- 
tional amount  which  the  gentleman  has 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
briefly  explain  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  have  been 
reading  the  newspapers,  particularly  the 
local  papers  here,  which  state  that  the 
committee  is  going  to  close  down  the 
schools,  the  Police  Department,  the  Fire 
Department,  and  scatter  garbage  all  over 
town  because  there  is  no  money  to  pick 
it  up. 

Briefly,  what  is  in  the  biU  Is  this:  We 
were  trying  to  keep  the  District  on  a 
sound  basis.  We  all  like  the  District. 
Some  very  fine  people  live  here.  But  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  govern- 
ment grow  like  this  city  government  has 
in  the  last  3  years.  In  1955  it  had  20.651 
employees.  This  year  they  have  24,000. 
a  nice  army,  is  It  not,  and  lo  and  behold 
for  the  next  year  they  came  in  and 
wanted  another  650. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  about  the  vacancies? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  What  the  newspapers 
have  not  said  too  much  about  is  that  the 
District  has  been  spending  money  that 
they  did  not  have.  They  Intended  that 
the  ante  be  raised  from  $20  million  to 
$28  million,  so  this  bill  asks  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  Federal  contribution  from 
$20  mllUon  to  $28  million.  In  the  bill 
presently  before  you  the  committee 
suggested  $2.S  million.  Now,  the  amend- 
ment that  we  are  offering  at  the  Clerk's 
desk  raises  that  to  $5  million.    We  take 


the  limitations  off  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Sanitary  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, the  Pire  Department,  and  the 
schoolteachers.  Now,  if  that  does  not 
give  them  Just  about  everything  that 
they  want  except  $4  million.  I  do  not 
know.  Now,  they  can  certainly  live  with 
that.  They  do  not  have  to  fire  anybody. 
And,  do  you  know  that  on  January  1  they 
had  940  unfilled  jobs? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Right. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Now,  this  is  a  reason- 
able solution  to  this.  I  do  not  want  to 
cripple  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to 
give  them  all  of  that  $9  million  Federal 
contribution,  either.  Now.  we  have  taken 
the  limits  off  and  they  can  operate  and 
do  a  good  job.  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
those  gentlemen  downtown  that  they  do 
not  grow  so  fast. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  You  mean  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

What  has  happened  here  just  now  is 
that  the  bill  for  1959.  as  far  as  it  goes, 
dovetails  with  the  bill  that  we  passed 
about  a  week  ago  setting  the  Federal 
payment  at  $25  million.  While  the 
amendment  just  adopted  takes  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  public  school,  the  TX)lice 
and  fire  departments,  there  are  still  some 
items  in  this  bill  that  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  treatment  that  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Other  Federal  departments 
have  been  cut  10  percent.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  cut  25  percent.  I 
will  introduce  a  series  of  amendments 
that  I  ask  be  considered  en  bloc  in  order 
that  there  may  be  added  to  the  bill  15 
percent  of  the  reduction  made  by  the 
committee  to  bring  these  agencies  of  the 
District  government  into  line  with  tlie 
cuts  that  have  been  made  in  the  other 
Federal  departments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  number  of 
amendments  and  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmenta  offered  by  Mr.  R.\baut:  Page 
34.  line  25.  strike  out  "$27,225"  and  Insert 
"$32,670". 

Page  35.  line  1,  strike  out  "$39,390"  and 
Insert  "$47,268". 

Page  35,  line  3,  strtke  out  "$72,609"  and 
Insert  "$87,131". 

Page  35.  line  4,  strike  out  "$139,900"  and 
insert   '$165,880". 

Page  35,  line  6,  strike  out  "$6.7ft0"  and  in- 
sert "$8,100". 

Page  35.  line  6,  strike  out  "$4,650"  and  in- 
sert "$5,680". 

Page  36.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "$  11.400" 
and  Insert  "$18,680". 

Page  36.  line  8.  strike  out  "$246,250"  and 
InMrt  "$294300". 

Page  86,  Une  10.  strike  out  "$1,409,776' 
and  insert  "$1,691,730". 

Page  85.  line  11,  strike  out  "$106,076"  and 
insert  "$126,090". 

Page  35.  line  18,  itrlkt  out  "$6,250"  and 
Insert  "$9,900". 

Page  35.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  '■$120.- 
625"  and  insert  "$144,630". 
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Page  38.  Une  10.  strike  out  "$259,500. 
which"  and  Insert  "$311,400,  of  which  $295.- 
177". 

Page  35,  line  18.  strike  out  "$63,400"  and 
Insert  "$74,880". 

Page  35,  Une  30,  strike  out  "$908,750"  and 
Insert  "$1,091,700". 

Page  35.  line  34,  strike  out  "$96,000"  and 
Insert    '$115,300". 

Page  36,  line  1,  strike  out  "$8,350"  and 
Insert  "$9,900". 

Page  36.  Une  2,  strike  out  "$185,925"  and 
Insert  "$223,110". 

Page  36,  Une  3.  strike  out  "$50,775"  and 
Insert  "$60,930". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  in  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  he  has  offered,  has  offered 
an  amendment  to  an  amount  which  has 
already  been  changed  by  the  Thomas 
amendment  previously  adopted.  Does 
the  gentleman  desire  to  withdraw  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman: 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  withdraw 
that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  considering  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  from  what  I  have 
heard  here,  I  think  probably  we  ought 
to  recommit  this  bill  and  get  a  new  bill, 
take  a  fresh  start.  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  all  these  additions  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered  as  amendments  to  the 
amounts  in  the  bill  are  to  come  out  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  funds? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  These  moneys  will  be 
District  of  Columbia  moneys,  from  what- 
ever source  they  get  them. 

The  first  figures  I  cited  are  the  figures 
that  are  in  this  bill.  These  figures  have 
been  cut  25  percent  below  the  budget. 
The  other  agencies  in  this  bill  have  been 
cut  10  percent.  The  increase  requested  is 
on  account  of  the  Pay  Act  of  last  year 
and  I  believe  that  25  percent  cut  is  too 
drastic.  My  amendments  reduce  that 
cut  to  10  percent  and  that  is  the  same 
cut  that  is  in  the  bill  for  the  majority  of 
the  Federal  agencies.  I  will  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  that  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  withdraw  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman a  question.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  that  is  exactly 
right.  This  is  the  only  agency  that  is 
asking  for  a  contribution,  too.  Let  us 
give  the  whole  picture.  You  are  not 
increasing  the  contribution,  but  where 
are  they  going  to  get  the  money? 


Mr.  RABAUT.  I  am  asking  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  agencies  be  treated 
the  same  as  the  Federal  agencies.  They 
should  not  be  required  to  assume  more 
than  a  10  percent  cut  in  those  obliga- 
tions which  the  Congress  voted  for  them 
last  year — the  Pay  Act.  The  pay  raise 
cost  about  $15  million  for  the  District. 
This  bill  is  still  $4  million  below  that 
amount. 

I  ask  for  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
amendment.  It  deals  with  such  agencies 
as  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Office  of 
Civil  Defense,  the  Department  of  Voca- 
tional RehabiUtation,  the  courts,  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  the  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections, 
the  Department  of  Highways,  the  De- 
partment of  Vehicles  and  TrafiQc,  the 
Aqueduct,  the  water  department  of  the 
District,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  which  in  my 
opinion  ought  not  to  be  under  the  Dis- 
trict government  at  all.  The  expenses 
of  the  zoo  should  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  ask  for  a  favorable  vote  on  my 
amendments. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments  to 
the  paragraph  close  in  7  minutes,  and 
that  the  committee  be  given  the  last  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a«  follows: 

Mr.  HomcAN  of  Michigan  move*  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  Hou-se  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  listened  to  the  amend- 
ments of  my  dear  friend  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rabaut]  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
the  amounts  were  raised.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  RABAUT.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  is  the  total 
amount  carried  in  the  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict raised? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  It  Is  raised  as  far  as 
they  make  expenditure  of  their  own 
funds,  the  funds  that  they  get  from  the 
different  sources. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Have 
you  increased  the  amount  that  the  Dis- 
trict will  get? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
the  result  of  the  publicity  given  us  by 
the  three  local  papers? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  They  have  called  me 
the  tough  guy  on  the  District. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh, 
well.  You  need  not  worry — your  record 
is  good. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  should  like  to  teU 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  can- 
not yield  any  more. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Oh,  the  gentleman  has 
a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 
right. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  We  accepted  the  Fed- 
eral grant  this  year  of  $25  million  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  Pay  Raise  Act 
of  last  year.  This  action  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  TrohasI  here  today 
raises  it  a  similar  figure.  But.  with  the 
raising  of  that  to  the  similar  figure,  they 
took  a  25  percent  cut  out  of  all  these 
individual  items  that  were  read  off  here, 
and  I  feel  that  is  entirely  too  drastic  for 
them  to  absorb. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question  from  me? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In 
your  opinion,  then  the  Thomas  commit- 
tee cut  them  too  deeply? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  think  they  did  on  all 
these  items  that  have  just  been  referred 
to  in  the  amendments  I  offered. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
now  you  are  Increasing  this  total  $5 
million.  And  then  you  are  telling  how 
it  should  be  spent. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  am  Just  telling  him 
how  it  should  be  done  with  Justice. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You,  of 
course,  are  telling  him  how  to  divide  it? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  am  telling  him  how 
it  should  be  done  with  justice. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  your  Judgment.  But 
I  do  wonder  if  the  District  realizes  how 
fortunate  it  is  to  have  a  payroll  which 
never  missed  a  payday  as  do  so  many 
sections  of  the  country.  If  the  present 
trend  continues  it  may  be  that  only  the 
merchants  will  be  able  to  meet  the  tax 
bill  for  local  expenditures.  Many  tax- 
payers are  getting  out  of  the  city  be- 
cause they  are  being  required  to  pay 
an  ever  greater  tax  burden.  So  many 
come  to  the  city  because  it  .s  what  might 
be  called  a  soft  spot  for  those  who 
cannot — or  will  not — earn  their  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoff- 
man]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  and  to  the  paragraph,  close,  in 
17  minutes  with  the  last  4  minutes  to  be 
allotted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment,  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  and  to  the  para- 
graph close  in  10  minutes,  the  remain- 
ing 5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  became  of  that  motion 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  was 
voted  down. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  chiefly  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  someone.  I  also  rise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  support  of  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RabatttI.  I  think  they  go 
largely  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  this 
great  District  of  Columbia,  our  Nation's 
Capital.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  who  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Members 
among  us,  or  I  ask  the  question  of  any- 
one who  may  be  able  to  answer  this 
question:  According  to  the  budget  in 
brief,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  $45.8  billion  goes  to  our 
major  national  security;  $8.1  billion  goes 
for  interest  on  the  debt;  $5.1  billion  goes 
to  the  veterans'  program.  When  you 
add  that  all  up,  you  have  a  total,  if  I 
have  not  miscalculate<l.  and  I  think  I 
have  not,  of  $59  billion.  If  I  am  in  error, 
I  want  to  be  corrected.  That  amounts 
to  about  78  percent  of  the  entire  budget. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  secure  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  suiely  we  are  all  in 
favor  of  that,  and  in  order  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  Government  debts  which 
were  created  largely  b.v  past  wars,  and 
In  order  to  pay  our  veterans  their  Just 
due.  it  takes  a  little  leas  than  78  percent 
of  our  budget  or  77  p  us  percent,  as  I 
figure  it.  So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  and 
let  us  not  kid  the  country. 

If  we  are  goinn  to  make  any  reduction 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  it  out  of 
that  12  or  13  percent.  Even  if  we  should 
cut  it  all  out  except  for  national  de- 
fense, veterans  and  interest  on  debt  and 
made  no  appropriation  for  salaries,  made 
no  appropriation  for  the  farm  program, 
made  no  appropriation  for  anything 
and  thus  destroyed  our  Government,  we 
would  reduce  the  budget  by  only  12  or 
13  percent.  So  I  say  that  there  Just  is 
not  any  chance  that  I  can  see  for  us 
materially  to  reduce  this  budget  any- 
where unless  we  could  go  in  and  cut  off 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  I  certainly  would  not  ap- 
prove that,  nor  do  I  think  anyone  else 
would. 

I  do  think  we  act  unwisely  in  spending 
this  money  on  foreign  aid.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  riding  that  horse  to  death, 
but  I  have  been  opposed  to  it  all  the 
time.  That  money  goe-i  overseas.  I  do 
not  believe  it  does  the  good  some  people, 
those  who  have  supported  it,  thought  it 
would.  I  have  been  opposing  it  and  I 
shall  continue  to.  but  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  the  amendments  that  are  pre- 
sented here  to  restore  levels  fixed  by  the 
Budget;  I  am  going  to  be  for  them,  be- 
cause I  think  they  provide  essential 
services  for  our  people. 

Yes,  I  am  for  balancing  the  budget ;  I 
would  like  to  see  the  budget  balanced; 
I  know  all  of  us  would,  but  I  am  not  for 
balancing  the  budget  at  the  expense  of 
our  national  defense  and  services  vital 
to  our  people. 

I  repeat  in  conclusion  that  we  are  Just 
kidding  ourselves  and  kidding  the  coim- 
try  when  we  fool  around  with  these 
small  cuts,  which  I  think  adversely  off- 
set vital  services  to  our  people;  we  are 
Just  Injuring  and  kidding  ourselves. 


TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  How  much 
time  do  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     About  1  minute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  the  same  argu- 
ment today  that  I  have  been  making  for 
10  years,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  as  long  as 
we  keep  appropriating  money  for  them 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  they  will  not. 
This  action  here  today  is  a  misnomer, 
when  we  say  we  are  going  to  take  it  out 
of  District  funds.  Of  course,  we  are 
going  to  take  it  out  of  District  funds, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  give  the  money 
right  back  to  them. 

When  I  came  here  about  10  years  ago 
the  Federal  contribution  was  about  $10 
million  a  year.  They  come  in  now  and 
want  $30  million. 

Real  estate  In  this  District  has  not 
been  reassessed  for  many  years:  it  is 
out  of  line.  The  tax  rate  is  too  low.  I 
pay  as  much  school  tax  in  the  district  in 
which  I  live  as  the  average  person  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  pays  in  total 
tax:  and  that,  I  say,  is  wrong.  They  are 
never  going  to  have  enough  money  until 
they  raise  their  taxes,  and  they  are  not 
going  tu  do  that  until  Congress  forces 
them  by  stopping  withdrawing  this 
money  from  Federal  taxpayers  from  all 
over  this  Nation.  Whenever  they  pay 
their  fair  share  I  will  go  along  with  the 
proposition  of  giving  them  some  money, 
but  until  then  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for 
a  dime  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  McMillan] 
IS  recognized. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas), 
and  the  members  of  his  great  committee 
for  agreeing  to  restore  $5  million  to  the 
District  budget.  I  realize  how  the  gen- 
tleman feels,  and  he  realizes  how  I  feel 
about  some  of  the  affairs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  some  of  the  publicity  we 
have  received  by  the  newspapers  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  But  we  do  have 
some  of  the  finest  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  paying  taxes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  we  Members  of 
the  House  obligated  ourselves  to  these 
people  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
District  government  employees  by  10  per- 
cent. I  feel  that  we  are  obligated  to 
support  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Rabaut.  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  never  come  down  into  the 
well  of  this  House  to  emasculate  a  bill 
that  the  Appropriation  Committee  brings 
to  the  floor  for  consideration  unless  I 
have  a  valid  reason.  We  all  had  a  part  in 
increasing  these  salaries  last  year.  We 
did  this  after  the  District  appropriation 
bill  had  passed  and  we  cannot  neglect  our 
duty  at  this  time  by  failing  to  appropri- 
ate sufficient  money  to  take  care  of  this 
additional  expense  we  placed  on  the  Dis- 
trict government. 

The  District  Committee  did  not  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  18,000  District  civil 
employees.  That  bill  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 


ice, my  committee  Increased  the  salaries 
of  police,  and  firemen,  and  teachers.  I 
feel  since  we  did  increase  the  salaries  of 
all  these  employees  we  should  take  care 
of  these  additional  expenses  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  this  fiscal  year  so 
that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
bill.  I  heartily  support  the  Rabaut 
amendments. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhiix]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  hearty  support  of  the  movement 
in  this  distinguished  body  to  restore  the 
$3.4  million  cut  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia supplemental  appropriations 
measure. 

Washington  is  a  Federal  city.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  stand 
by  its  commitments  made  In  good  faith 
through  various  authorization  bills.  AU 
of  us  here  know  that  to  deny  the  District 
funds  for  essential  services  is  neither  in 
the  local  nor  national  interest. 

I  regret  that  through  the  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  de- 
prive the  Nation's  Capital  of  fair  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Government's 
share  in  keeping  this  city's  economy 
in  good  health.  I  deplore  this  tendency. 
In  the  present  situation  if  we  support  the 
recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  say  in  effect  to  the  Dis- 
trict that  we  are  completely  indifferent 
to  its  many  problems:  that  we  do  not 
care  whether  the  local  government  func- 
tions efficiently;  or  whether  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  given  the  tools  to  reduce  the 
high  crime  rate  existing  here. 

The  District  Commissioners,  the  Po- 
lice and  Fire  Departments,  and  the  many 
other  agencies  involved  in  jjerforming 
good  public  service  are  not  deserving  of 
such  congressional  neglect.  They  do 
splendid  jobs  under  difficult  circum- 
stances and  it  behooves  us  to  make,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  these  jobs  easier. 

Washington  is  the  Capital  of  these 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  windows 
through  which  the  world  sees  us.  To 
permit  this  city  to  deteriorate  by  penny- 
pinching  would  be  a  reflection  on  our 
pride  in  the  metropolis  that  houses  our 
Government  from  the  President  down. 
Unless  we  revise  our  attitude;  unless  we 
stop  regarding  the  District  as  a  step- 
sister, the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be 
bankrupt  and  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world.  We  can  begin  this  change  in 
attitude  by  restoring  the  $3.4  million 
deleted  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  10  percent  pay  increase 
that  was  voted  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  should  be  fully  or  partly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  different  departments, 
agencies,  and  commissions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  absorb  25  i)ercent  of  that 
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10  percent,  which  is  only  2V2  percent  of 
the  whole. 

certainly,  after  this  House  has  Just 
Toted  a  $5  million  Increase  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  also  in  the  regular 
bill  it  has  raised  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion from  $20  million  to  $25  million,  an 
Increase  of  another  $5  million,  there  is  no 
justification  in  raising  these  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
bill  by  15  percent,  as  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  RabatjtI  would  do. 

How  far  can  we  go,  how  long,  and  how 
much  more  are  we  going  to  contribute  to 
the  District  fund?  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  stated  the  truth.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  put  into 
practice  some  good  common  business 
sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas!. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
seriously  commend  the  statement  made 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Jensen]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones! . 

But  do  you  know  what  is  Involved  here 
in  all  this  noise?  $3.3  million.  To  hear 
them  talk  you  would  think  the  heavens 
were  going  to  fall  in  tonight. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  to  obli- 
gate this  year  $178,500,000.  All  that  is 
involved  in  this  whole  show  is  $3,300,000. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  love- 
able  friend  from  Michigan  ought  to  be 
voted  down.  And  here  is  the  reason  why : 
We  gave  them  $5  million  of  your  consti- 
tuents' money  this  afternoon.  We  raised 
everything  to  their  liking,  we  dotted  all 
the  "I's."  we  crossed  all  the  "t's."  for  the 
Police  Department,  the  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering Department,  the  schoolteachers 
and  the  Fire  Department.  We  took  care 
of  everything  except  the  City  Hall.  Now, 
that  is  the  biggest  part  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  all  for  salaries.  That  is  all.  They 
have  24,000  employees  and  had  only  906 
vacancies  as  on  the  1st  of  January.  We 
restored  it  on  these  four  big  departments. 
Now  my  friend  wants  to  come  along  and 
cut  that  25  percent  down  to  10  percent 
on  the  smaller  departments.  We  have 
taken  care  of  the  big  ones  now.  Other- 
wise they  are  going  to  spend  their  own 
money;  their  own  money.  Let  us  take 
back  that  $2.5  million  you  gave  them 
awhile  ago  if  they  are  going  to  spend 
their  own  money.  And.  they  should  ab- 
sorb a  little  of  it.  They  could  stand  on 
one  foot  and  absorb  what  is  left.  They 
could  do  that  very  easily,  and  they  could 
do  it  with  a  smile.  Of  course,  if  we  do 
that,  they  will  come  back  next  year  and 
say,  "You  gave  us  this  increase,  but  you 
did  not  give  us  any  money."  They  will 
want  not  $5  million,  not  a  $25  million 
appropriation,  but  they  will  want  the 
entire  $32  million,  and  you  might  be  in 
a  position  where  you  will  have  to  give  it 
to  them. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Actually,  we  are  con- 
fused, because  the  items  in  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Michigan  are  not  appropriations  from 
their  funds.  They  are  merely  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  they  can  spend. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  You  are  right.  Gen- 
tlemen, vote  this  amendment  down.  You 
have  done  th«;  right  and  the  honorable 
thing  by  the  District.  I  ask  for  a  vote, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaut]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rabaut)  there 
were — yeas  60  nays  156. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Preston:  After 
line  5.  page  33,  insert: 

"General  provisions:  Tlie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  to  transfer  not  to  exceed 
•900,000  between  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Contimerce  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  Increased  pay  costs  In  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  • 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friond  from  Georgia,  who  so 
ably  handled  the  funds  for  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  makes  good  sense  and  will  save  some 
money,  and  I  :hink  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON, 
man  from  Oho. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
$900,000  transfer  for  pay  raises,  will  the 
gentleman  as:;ure  us  that  this  will  not 
come  in  in  a  third  supplemental  bill? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  will  give  my  per- 
sonal guarantee  that  my  committee  will 
not  approve  such  a  supplemental  request. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  minoiity  member  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  would  oppose  it.  But  I 
think  the  committee  should  be  assured 
that  we  are  not  going  to  j)ermit  this  to 
come  In  either  In  a  supplemental  bill 
or  in  the  regular  bill,  but  that  this  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  transfer  of  funds  within 
the  appropriation.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Yes;  that  is  a  very 
accurate  statement.  I  certainly  shall 
take  the  position  that  the  committee 
would  look  with  great  disfavor  and  would 
reject  any  such  request  in  the  form  of 
a  supplementai  or  in  the  fonn  of  addi- 
tional fimds  in  the  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  side 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con;ent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
their  remarks  following  mine  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Education 
Act  and  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Preston). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  two  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  amendments  be  reported 
by  the  Clerk,  that  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  to  both  amendments  at  the  same 
time,  but  that  tliey  may  be  voted  upon 
separately. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments    offered    by    Mr.    Ttaoxtk   of 

Texas:  Page  20.  on  lines  25  and  26,  strike 
out  "•43.148  500,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•47,455.000". 

Page  21.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "•6.380,- 
000."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•6.934.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  certain  tables. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  on  page  20  in- 
creases the  appropriation  for  inpatient 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals by  $4,306,500.  The  VA  budget  re- 
quest was  $47,455,000.  This  bill  pro- 
vides $43,148,500.  I  have  requested  the 
VA  to  advise  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee how  it  will  meet  the  cut  of 
$4,306,500  in  its  budget  request  for  in- 
patient care  at  VA  hospitals  and  the  VA 
has  made  the  following  statement: 

In  order  to  bring  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  VA  Into  line  with  the  funds  being 
made  available,  the  following  action  Is  being 
directed  to  all  affected  ofUces: 

1.  Freeze  all  employment. 

No  vacancies  that  arise  will  be  filled  unless 
there  will  be  a  showing  of  dire  need  for  the 
position.  This  will  tiave  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  employment  In  regional  ofOces.  In- 
surance offices,  hospitals,  and  clinics. 

2.  Defer  equipment  purchases. 

This  will  delay  the  purchase.  Installation, 
and  use  of  new  equipment  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  on  July  1. 

3.  Defer  maintenance  and  repair  projects 
in  our  hospitals. 

This  action  will  serve  to  delay  the  neces- 
sary normal  maintenance  projects  until  after 
July  1.  Such  action  will  have  the  effect  of 
Increasing  the  backlog  of  maintenance  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  in  our  hospitals. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  VA 
will  be  required  to  freeze  all  employment. 
The  VA  Is  in  a  very  difficult  position 
In  recruiting  professional  personnel  in  its 
medical  program  such  as  doctors  and 
nurses.  A  freeze  of  all  employment  will 
bring  to  a  standstill  any  recruitmei  t 
which  is  now  in  progress  for  those  scarce 
categories  of  professional  personnel. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  making  a  study  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance in  VA  hospitals.  Our  study  shows 
that  the  VA  has  already  accumulated  an 
excessive  amount  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance items  due  to  lack  of  funds  in  pre- 
vious budgets. 

In  October  1958  the  VA  had  accumu- 
lated  $11,500,000   in   deferred    mainte- 
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nance  items  carried  over  from  the  2 
previous  fiscal  years.  The  1959  budget 
does  not  have  funds  to  take  care  of  all 
of  these  deferred  maintenance  items. 
Eight  million,  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  deferred  maintenance  is  being 
carried  Into  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget 
with  only  $3,100,000  budgeted  to  take 
care  of  the  deferred  maintenance  which 
is  being  carried  over. 

We  now  find  the  VA  supplemental  re- 
quest for  inF>utient  care  being  cut  by 
S4. 306500.  In  order  to  make  up  this 
shortage,  the  VA  will  be  forced  to  issue 
orders  to  defer  additional  maintenance 
to  make  up  for  the  cut  in  the  estimated 
budget.  In  other  words,  as  the  cut 
stands,  more  maintenance  will  be  de- 
ferred and  the  picture  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1959  will  be  that  around  $10  million 
to  $12  million  in  deferred  maintenance 
will  be  accumulated  in  VA  hospitals  with 
only  $3.1  million  budgeted  in  fiscal  year 
1960  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  VA  hospital  and  medical  program 
has  been  experiencing  pressure  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rising  costs  of  medical  care 


for  the  past  several  years.  In  March 
1958  the  managers  of  23  VA  hospitals  in 
7  Western  States  met  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  regarding  a  shortage 
of  funds  in  the  VA  hospital  program: 

RESOLxmoN  or  Western  Hospttal  Managers, 
March   1958 

The  managers  of  the  23  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  centers,  and  domlcUiarles 
located  In  the  7  Western  States  have  met  to 
consider  our  hospital  program  for  the  next  2 
years.  Our  deliberations  have  revealed  a 
simple,  stark  reality.  Cxirrent  appropria- 
tions will  not  support  presently  legislated 
benefits  and  accepted  concepts  of  veterans' 
medical  care.  The  floodtlde  of  price  Increases 
on  all  fronts  Is  recognized  throughout  the 
hospital  field.  Voluntary  hospitals.  State 
boepitals,  and  university  hospitals  have  ex- 
perienced the  effect  of  rising  costs.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  a  few  State  hospitals, 
the  costs  are  reflected  in  large  rate  In- 
creases and  substantial  appropriations  each 
year.  In  nongovernmental  hospitals  these 
costs  are  passed  on  directly  to  the  patients. 

Our  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
have  not  received  funds  over  the  past  several 
years  sufficient  to  keep  abreast  of  these  as- 
cending costs.  We  are  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain a  medical  program  equal  to  that  offered 


in  the  community  on  prelnflatlon  appropria- 
tion levels.  Neither  have  the  managers  funds 
adequate  to  dlscliarge  their  specific  responsi- 
bility in  protecting  the  Government's  Invest- 
ment In  the  physical  plant  and  In  equip- 
ment. We  have  economized  to  the  extent 
that  essential  care  to  our  patients  is  In- 
evitably deteriorating. 

Our  23  hospitals  must  have  a  substantial 
increase  In  fiscal  year  1959  and  a  specific  in- 
crease of  $10  million  for  1960  over  and  above 
the  appropriation  for  1958  in  order  to  retain 
an  acceptable  level  of  medical  care  and  to 
maintain  our  physical  plants.  These  sums 
do  not  include  whatever  might  come  in  a 
general  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees  or  the 
automatic  wage  boost  for  the  blue-collar 
workers. 

Unless  these  sizable  stuns  are  made  avail- 
able. Congress  must  face  these  alternatives: 
( 1 )  Lower  quality  of  medical  care  and  fvirther 
deterioration  of  the  physical  plants;  (2)  re- 
duced beds  with  the  reduction  in  patient 
load — close  selected  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  or  close  whole  sections  of  beds  in 
many  hospitals. 

We  therefore  unanimously  resolve  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  apprised  of  this  basic 
Issue  and  be  requested  to  take  clear-cut  re- 
medial action. 


Example*  of  deferred  maintenance  which  hare  accumulated  at  typical  stations  cu  a  result  of  lack  of  funds 


N.I*.  Mstioiw: 
fistth*  Ofek. 


Fort  Mrudo. 


Barkloc  of 
M   A  K. 


tlV3.300 


Recommcnde'l  for  fljscal  year  19.S9     .Vmoiint     RecommrtKlt'd  for  fiscal  vear  19C0 


727.7.18 


Rxten'i  T.K.  syflrm 

KepliMf    pendens,    rcl.    pumps, 

Ituiliiinr^  T  ami  13 

RrpliM-c  ruofs,  huil<linrs  25, 2R,  27, 

a 

I{<-ino<)p|   witter  sects.,  bull<linKs 

22an.l24 

Kenew  vor.  ret.  lines,  building  H. 


Total. 


Ouif|K)rt. 


Daytoo. 


3J0.770 


610,800 


Portland. 


Rrplaor  roofs,  hoiurkpopinr  qunr- 
ters 

Rep««vo  T«Try  Rd.  and  install 
piitt^nt  iiiid  Mnit  «'»<T 

R«-placr  laundry  (fjiiipnKnt 

KepaJr  uiid  rrituvale  (4Uart<YS  Xos. 
I  and  13 


Total. 


Hoplaoe  (rrills,  biifldinicfi? 

riumbiMK  repair?!,  buiMini»  1.  8. 

i,  5.  «1.  57.  and  la 

Krjwir  r<K>f.».  buildincs  1,  3,  4,  5, 

81  «.  M.  M.  and  U*7  

Cond.  lilo  floor,  opr/suite y.. 

Ptt-am  linr  and  radi.itnr  r*'i>airs 

Ic«>plarp     ruttpni    and     flashinfr. 

buildincs  2.  4,  41.  57 

ICehaliiiitato  light iitf!  systrnis  . . .. 
lli'placi'  hot  water  tank,  buildins  S. 
Kcplacc  rk'vator,  building  1 


Total. 


$17,000 
800 

3.935 

ee,.  912 

12.000 
100,637 


29,S65 

7.\900 
32..'52o 

28.385 

ie«yC75 


Replace  hot  water  lieatrrs.  build- 
inns  »>,  U».  and  11 

Replace  boUting  machine.  buUd- 
IngSO 

Replarp  hot  water  beaters,  build- 
ings I  and  2fi 

Renew  voc.  ret.  lines,  buildintrs  8. 
«.  11. and  12 

Repla<e  hoisting  machine,  build- 
iiig  82 


Total. 


10.000 

10.000 

32.00n 
6.  Mil) 
3.2U0 

7.800 

5.4WI 

2.000 

33.000 


110.390 


Repair?  to  buildine  W 

Repair  and  ronov  ile  quiirt<rs 

Repair  biilldlnR  44  for  M.^T  use. 
RcpI:4CP  windows  and  level  floors, 

buil<linK»i« 

RebuiM  loading  docks  .   

Replaei'  partitions,  hiiildinj!  8U. .. 

Repair  valves,  watpr  systini 

Rejilace  bulldozer  and  grader 

Replare    and    relocate    lawn 

spt  inklers 

Im|Ht>ve  roads,  buildinirs  88,  40, 

uud  90 


.\  mount 


RcconmicndeJ  for  fiscal  year  1961 


$2,800 
13.000 
800 
36.000 
14.000 


66.300 


41.500 
2.9W) 
2.2S0 

13.864 
4.000 

1I.I6C 
2.WW 

19,100 


Total. 


Interior  painting,  buildlnps  60.  61. 

kesurf8Peroad.<  .   

Re|>lace  elevator,  building  41 

Replace  asphalt  tile,  buildings  3, 
4.  and  57 


Total. 


101,  < 


Road  repalTK —- . 

Repairs  to  storrn  sewers 

Sidewalk  and  curb  repairs 

Interior  painting,  building  401-2.. 

Pilnt  water  tower 

Reniilt  for  exterior,  library 

Roof  repair,  buildings  121, 403, 404, 
405 


Rehabilitate  water  sections,  bond- 
ing 408 


Total. 


12.000 
20.000 
20,000 

7,  .Mm 

3.000 
4.500 

14.000 

21,800 
102,800 


206,600 


Conduct  floor  surg 

Sinks  for  isolation  wards 

Interior  paint.  Brown  Hospital.., 

Fluorescent  fixtures,  offices 

RadiatAT  covers 

Renovate  chapels.. 

Rehabilitate  water  sections,  build 
tog  408 

Total 

Laundry  not,  replace 

Replace  steam  mains 

Replace  steam  and  return  lines... 
Reroof  buildings  5  and  6 . 

Total 


12,880 
63.000 
30.000 

14.680 


120.530 


Replace  generator  at  fieldhouse 

Replace  .service  sinks,  buildings  8, 9. 

10.  11.  an<l  12 

.Asphalt  floor  i-overlng  6  buildings... 
."^upply  unit  heaters,  buildings  82. 

83.  nn<l  S4  .   

Install  exit  and  eme.'gency  lights 


ReiHace  electric  supply  lines  and 

street  lighting  imiicrground 

Remodel  hvflro  and  electrotherapy. 

bitiMing  K.  

Rebuild  paiut  spray  booth 

Stairway  to  oflices,  building  58 

Install  vault,  buildine  46 

Renovate  |iersonnel  <iuart<'rs 

Replace  roofs,  wards,  administration 
and  ancillary  buildings  (in  replace- 
ment program) 


Total. 


Replace  laundry  e<juipment 

Re|)lace  acoustic  (ile.  building  41 

Replace  prills,  buildiiiK  t')2 

Repair  storm  water  drainage 

Replace  gasoline  storage  tank 

Plumbing  repairs,  buildings  1.  3.  4. 

5.  41,  57,  and  62  

Repair  roofs,  buildings  1,  S,  4,  5,  64, 

51-.W,  r..1.  and  107 

Replace  acoustic  tile,  building  57 — 

Replace  N'.P.  mirrors 

Repairs  to  greenhouse 

Replace  dres.sing  steriliser , 

Rei>lace  grills  on  |)orcbcs ... 


6,800 
2..'S0O 
120,000 
5,000 
5.S00 
80,000 

28,200 


248.000 


900 

35,000 

32,000 

2,500 


70,400 


Total. 


Replace  2  elevators  Brown  Hospital. 

Interior  paint.  Hrown  Hospital 

Install  cubicle  curt^iins 

Demolish  old  laundry  building 

Xew  locks,  nurses  quarters 

Bedlamps,  Brown  Hospital 

Hot  water  heaU'rs  for  quarters 

Renovate  nurses'  .stjiiions , 

Replace  3  passenger  elevators 

Replace  acoustic  celling 


Total. 


Install  sinks,  buildings  1.  4,  5 

Replacement  of  equipment 

Install  and  repair  kitchen  eqtiipmeDt 

Total 


Amount 


$2..-i00 

1.300 
5,400 

8.172 
9.000 


28,372 


225^000 

990 

8,570 

1.183 

l.a.'iO 

100,000 


60.910 


398.003 


i,ano 
4.9in 

13.500 

33.000 

2,600 

24.750 

11,000 
7,300 
4.  Ml) 
4.100 
3.4*K) 
9,300 


119.850 


7&000 

35.000 

87.  .WO 

6.000 

3.000 

s,Ma 

2..'iO0 

.1000 

82..'iO0 

laooo 


sea  000 


9.7.'» 
9.618 
^160 


2&S28 
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Examples  of  deferred  mainlenanee  which  have  accumulated  at  typical  lUationt  a» 

a  retult  of  lack  of  funds — Continued 

B»^lof  of 
M.  AR. 

Recomimtnded  for  fiscal  year  1959 

Amount 

Ilecommended  for  fiscal  yrar  1960 

Amotmt 

Recommended  for  fiscal  year  1961 

.\  mount 

N.  P.  stations-Con. 
Ncwlngtoo 

$329, 3M 
95,069 

1,059,164 

Interior  and  exterior  painting 

Rculace  floor  covcriuK. ............ 

$6,700 
10,800 

Replace  street  light  cable 

$3,7.V) 
1,530 
4.4UU 

2.966 

43,000 

Replace  entrance  doorf.............. 

$9,900 

iJfttinrtue,  fr'>'»t  liiwn. ...... ......... 

4,00(1 

Total 

Total - 

17,800 

IS,  900 

Replace  eU'ctriciU  service 

•Portion  of  list  forwanled  with  Dec. 

IV,  195:,  station  letter. 

Minneapolis.... 

4,620 

960 
4,000 

3,008 

1,065 

2.700 

Sheet  metal  facing  cornice,  buikl- 
Inga        

Replace  plumbing  fixtures 

Replace  ock  cylinders 

Tuck  pointing 

Heplace  floor,  corridors,  buildings 
1,5,6,7 

Replace  corridor  to  receiving  buUd- 
InR  T-» 

Electrical  changes,  quarters  Fort 
Sneiling 

' 

Replace  FA  wiring  building  1,  2 

Total 

•I'ortion   of  list   forwarded   with 
Dec.  19,  l'J57,  sUtion  letter. 

Widen  I  door  each  ward,  building 
7  2d  door 

56,646 

Total 

16,445 

■ 

r 

Replace  brick  boiler 

I,o»  Angeles*... 

t 

10,700 

15,000 

12.300 

2,SflO 

\S00 

30,000 

6.  .WO 

1  121,000 

Replace  FW  heater,  boiler  plant.. 

Painting  center  buildings 

Toilet  and  washroom,  boiler  plant. 

Vented  hoo<ls,  builiiing  117 

Cross  connection  l>etwoen  water 
system  and  sewers  to  eliminate 
pollution 

Incinerator      for     oontamination. 

461,832 

Modernitatlon  of  elevators 

Total . 

476,332 

218.000 



1 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  on 
page  21  of  the  bill,  lines  5  and  6  strikes 
out  $6,380,000  and  inserts  the  figure 
$6,934,000.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
is  to  restore  to  the  out-patient  funds  of 
VA  $554,000  which  was  cut  from  the 
budget  estimate. 

The  out-patient  program  has  been  ex- 
periencing difficulties  in  the  last  few 
months  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  funds. 
However,  this  cut  will  aggrevate  the 
situation.  VA  has  advised  that  to  adjust 
itself  to  this  budget,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  freeze  all  employment  in  the  out-pa- 
tient program;  to  defer  all  purchase  of 
drugs,  appliances,  such  as  artificial 
limbs,  hearing  aids,  and  so  forth,  where 
possible.  In  some  instances,  it  will  be 
necessajy  to  cut  back  on  authorized 
schedules  of  treatment  by  fee  doctors. 
The  only  veteran  eligible  for  out-patient 
care  is  the  service-connected  veteran. 
Therefore,  any  cut  in  this  fund  directly 
effects  medical  service  to  the  out-patient 
veteran. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member 
of  Congress  here  who  would  wish  to  see 
that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
these  amendments  and  all  amendments 
to  this  paragraph  close  in  10  minutes,  in- 
cluding 5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers  J  and 
5  minutes  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mrs.  Rogers  J. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  a  Member  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  will  vote  against 
these  amendments.  We  have  voted  for 
all  the  other  groups,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  deny  the  money  to  the  veterans, 
the  veteraais  who  have  given  more 
than  any  group  for  us  and  the  world. 


I  have  received  messages  from  the  DAV, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the 
American  Legicn  protesting  these  cuts. 
As  I  stated  earlier  in  the  debates,  you 
will  lose  human  lives  if  you  do  not  restore 
the  cuts,  if  you  do  not  give  the  veterans 
the  service  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
you  will  make  them  expendable.  Of 
course  I  shall  .support  this  amendment 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  restore  the 
remainder  of  the  cut. 

Secretary  Higgins,  who  earlier  in  the 
parade  ceremony  was  lauded  in  a  spe- 
cial testimonial  for  his  leadership  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  an  improved 
Tiateriel  procurement  program  for  the 
armed  services,  made  the  GI  the  subject 
of  his  last  ofUcial  tribute. 

You.  the  soldier  In  the  field  are  the  ob- 
ject of  everything  we  do  he  said. 

Everything  we  do  is  designed  to  win 
the  next  war,  heaven  forbid,  if  it  is  ever 
thrust  upon  us^.  You  have  the  best 
eyes  and  ears  of  any  soldiers  on  the  bat- 
tlefield today.  You  have  the  best  equip- 
ment and  the  best  firearms.  But  In  our 
book  you  are  not  expendable  at  any  time. 
You  are  our  champions. 

I  feel  very  sure  that  the  House  will 
restore  this  cut.  We  have  given  to  for- 
eign aid,  the  District,  the  Public  Health 
hospitals — no  cuts  there  at  all — and  the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  his  devotion  to  hospitalization 
for  the  veterans  and  the  entire  member- 
ship of  our  committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs I  know  is  mutually  interested  in 
the  care  of  the  veterans. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
what  the  temp>er  of  the  House  is  on  this 
matter,  but  I  want  to  give  you  some  fig- 
ures that  are  well  worth  thinking  over. 

The  cost  of  these  hospitals  is  rising,  as 
you  know.  The  cost  of  evei-ything  else  is 
rising,  so  that  is  quite  understandable. 
But  when  the  nimiber  of  beds  over  a 
4-year  period  does  not  vary  in  bed  occu- 
pancy more  than  400  or  500  a  year,  yet 
the    employment   goes    up   each    year. 


whether  there  is  any  increase  in  bed 
occupancy,  then  it  is  time  to  do  a  little 
thinking;  is  it  not? 

Listen  to  these  figures: 

For  1958  you  appropriated  for  in- 
patient care,  that  is,  the  hospitals,  in 
roimd  figures  $729  million.  You  had 
121,200  beds  during  that  year,  and  you 
had  120.730  employees  takmg  care  of 
these  veterans. 

In  1959  that  amoimt  rose  from  $729 
million  to  $759  million,  and  lo  and  be- 
hold, you  had  a  decrease  of  about  250 
beds  that  year,  yet  you  have  an  mcrease 
of  about  $30  million  in  appropriations 
and  you  have  an  mcrease  of  300  em- 
ployees. 

For  1960,  that  is  the  year  right  aroimd 
the  comer  here,  the  appropriation  goes 
up  to  $786,700,000,  an  increase  of  over 
$27  million,  yet  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  beds  is  only  about  60.  This  gives 
you  a  total  of  121,014  beds,  yet  you  have 
an  increase  in  personnel  to  123,620,  an 
increase  of  over  2,500. 

You  had  better  think  about  these  fig- 
tires.  I  know  the  temper  of  the  House, 
buc  I  want  to  point  this  out.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendments  because 
I  know  you  will  restore  these  fimds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  lines  25  and  26.  strike  out 
"$43,148,500"  and  insert  ••$47,455,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeacueJ. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  21.  lines  6  and  6.  strike  out 
••$6.380,000"  and  Insert  •'$6,934,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanlmo'^is  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  permission  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUon, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  No  one  is  more  familicu* 
with,  and  more  qualified  to  speak  on.  the 
need  for  providing  evei-y  cent  p>o8sible 
for  the  care  of  veterans  who  are  hospi- 
talized in  VA  hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  The  amount  of  $4,306,500  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  amendment  is 
the  minimum  which  should  be  adopted. 
This  amotmt  does  not  increase  the 
amount  requested  by  the  VA  by  one 
penny.  The  figure  decided  on  by  the 
VA  was,  no  doubt,  much  less  than  is  ac- 
tually needed  for  the  VA  to  do  the  job 
it  is  required  to  do  by  law  and  is  certainly 
the  least  we  should  appropriate  to  fulfill 
the  obligation  which  we  olwe  to  the  veter- 
ans of  this  Nation.  I  h«l>pe  the  amend- 
ments will  be  adopted. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out,  if  his  amendment  is  not 
adopted  it  will  result  in  a  freeze  on  all 
employment,  a  further  deferrence  of  the 
purchase  of  necessary  txjuipment,  and 
further  increase  the  alnsady  long  over- 
due maintenance  and  repair  projects  in 
VA  hospitals. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  indi- 
cated the  situation  In  reiard  to  deferred 
maintenance  on  VA  hospital  facilities 
over  the  Nation.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  situation  as  it  relates  to 
the  facilities,  which  are  woefully  inade- 
quate. In  the  State  of  Georgia.  At  the 
present  time,  the  backlog  of  deferred 
maintenance  on  Georgia  VA  hospital  fa- 
cilities Is  in  the  amount  of  $187,597.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  contmue  to  grow 
by  leaving  needed  repairs  left  undone. 
The  funds  requested  by  t  he  VA  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments, which  is  now  before  us,  merely 
holds  the  line.  It  is  urgently  needed  and 
it  must  be  provided  if  we  do  not  intend 
to  further  aggravate  what  is  now  a  very 
unfortunate  situation.  I  do  not  want  to 
report  back  to  the  veterans  of  Georgia 
that  we  failed  to  provide  the  minimum 
necessary  for  the  op>eration  smd  mainte- 
nance of  the  VA  hospita].-)  and  domicili- 
ary facilities  at  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Dublin, 
and  Thomasvllle,  Oa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wholeheartedly 
support  the  amendment  restoring  the 
amoimt  of  $554,000,  which  wsis  cut  from 
the  request  for  the  VA  outpatient  pro- 
gram. Since  every  cent  silent  in  the  out- 
patient program  goes  for  the  treatment 
and  care  of  service-comiected  disabled 
veterans.  I  fall  to  see  how  we  can  do  less 
than  provide  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quested. We  all  realize  1  hat  even  more 
money  is  needed  for  this  i:)urpose. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  explain  the 
background  for  the  additional  funds  that 
are  included  in  this  bill  for  the  National 
Guard.  I  hope  this  will  be  useful  to  the 
Members.  I  shall  imdertake  to  show  the 
essentiality  of  the  mcrease  in  funds  for 
the  National  Gtiard  and  to  show  it  is  the 
q?irit  and  the  determinati<m  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  guard  not  be  permitted  to 
deteriorate  in  this  crucial  period. 


There  is  carried  in  the  pending  bill  on 
page  9  an  unbudgeted  item  entitled  "For 
an  additional  amount  of  'Army  National 
Guard'  $10,300,000."  This  is  apart  from 
the  budgeted  item  under  the  same  head- 
ing for  $3,065,000  which  is  made  neces- 
sary by  pay  act  increases  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958.  The  larger  sum  applies  to 
National  Guard  requirements  for  fiscal 
year  1959  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
budgeted  item  in  no  way  detracts  from 
its  essentiality.  The  necessity  for  this 
amount  came  to  light  late  in  the  fiscal 
year  after  requests  for  supplemental 
funds  already  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  approval  and 
transmittal  to  Congress.  I  refer  you  to 
the  language  contained  in  the  report 
which  accompanies  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  on  this  item  and 
which  is  found  on  page  4.  The  commit- 
tee has  approved  the  budget  estimate  of 
$3,065,000  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1958,  and  is  adding  $10,- 
300.000  for  fiscal  year  1959.  The  amount 
added  by  the  committee,  it  is  believed, 
will  permit  the  guard  to  continue  its 
1959  program  as  contemplated  and 
avoid  any  reductions  in  strength,  paid 
drills  and  the  6-month  trainee  program. 
If  there  are  any  reductions  they  should 
be  made  in  maintenance  and  support 
expenses  and  under  no  circimistances 
should  there  be  any  reduction  in  paid 
drills  and  the  6-month  trainee  program. 

Now  may  I  give  you  this  background 
information.  Last  year  the  Administra- 
tion proposed  that  the  National  Guard 
be  cut  in  strength  from  400,000  to  360,- 
000  men.  The  proposal  was  made  de- 
spite the  insistence  of  National  Guard 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation  that  such 
a  cut  would  be  extremely  damaging  to 
morale  and  to  effectiveness.  Congress 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  guard 
to  the  Nation  and  realizes  that  seven 
guardsmen  can  be  maintained  for  the 
price  of  one  soldier  in  the  regular  serv- 
ice. Consequently,  Congress  voted  to 
make  mandatory  an  average  strength  of 
400,000  for  fiscal  1959  for  the  National 
Guard  and  provided  the  funds  which  it 
was  anticipated  would  be  required  to  m- 
sure  an  average  strength  of  400,000.  It 
has  now  developed,  because  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  there  is  actually  not 
enough  money  to  do  the  Job  which  Con- 
gress specified.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
already  voted,  another  $13.2  million  are 
needed. 

Faced  with  the  choice  of  cutting  back 
in  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
and  on  the  training  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  we  are  asked  for  additional 
funds.  Secretary  McNeil  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Clarence  Can- 
non, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. In  his  letter  he  listed  four 
items  of  expenditure  for  which  addi- 
tional amoimts  are  needed  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them.  These  are.  first,  pay  of 
Army  National  Guard  military  personnel 
has  increased  because  of  a  higher  pay 
grade  structure  caused  partly  by  im- 
proved reenlistments  for  an  amount  of 
$8.1  million;  second,  attendance  at  paid 
drills  increased  2.5  percent  creating  an 
additional  cost  of  $2.4  million;  third, 
the  Army  National  Guard  air  defense 
profiram  was  accelerated  m  conjimction 
with  the  total  air  defense  program,  with 


increased  costs  of  $1,6  million;  and 
fourth,  restatement  of  the  requirement 
for  6-month  trainees  $1.1  million. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  operation  and 
maintenance  fimds  are  mduded  here. 
These  are  funds  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
level  of  training  and  to  maintain 
strength  figures.  The  facts  very  simply 
are  that  Congress  has  specified  a 
strength  of  400,000  with  a  training  pro- 
gram comparable  to  that  of  the  former 
years.  As  a  result,  the  guard  is  at  peak 
efficiency.  If  we  do  not  now  provide  the 
funds  that  are  needed  there  is  no  al- 
ternative but  for  the  Army  to  reduce 
its  training  program.  In  the  mam  this 
mvolves  the  elimination  of  the  last  four 
weekly  drill  periods  together  with  other 
needed  training  exercises.  To  start  to 
cut  back  on  the  training  of  a  first-class 
effective  force  such  as  the  guard  is  to 
invite  reduced  standards  of  efficiency — 
to  start  the  deterioration  of  guard  tmits 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  committee  has  recommended  not 
$13.2  million,  but  $10.3  million.  This 
amount  may  not  be  adequate,  but  it 
show"^  Congress  means  to  maintain  the 
effectiv«iess  of  the  guard.  This  money, 
plus  the  language  of  the  report,  demon- 
strates the  insistence  of  the  Congress 
that  there  be  no  letdown  in  the  gxiard 
program.  I  believe  that  it  also  means 
that  if  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that  more 
funds  are  required  when  this  bill  moves 
to  the  Senate  that  the  House  will  sup- 
port additional  funds. 

I  reiterate  this  crucial  period  is  not  a 
time  to  sanction  the  deterioration  of  the 
National  Guard.  I  consider  that  we  are 
clearly  demonstrating  the  determination 
of  the  Congress  to  mamtam  a  first-class 
effective  fighting  force  in  our  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments  at  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  troai 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cantdeld: 
On  page  28,  Une  15,  strike  out  "$3,803,600" 
and  msert  "$3,903,600". 

On  page  28,  Une  23,  strike  out  "$27,695,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$29,695,000". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  fnmi  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and 
the  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  discussed  these  matters  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. This  amoimts  to  a  compromise. 
It  is  not  exactly  what  the  Treasury 
wanted.  It  is  not  exactly  what  the  com- 
mittee wanted.  But,  these  people  are  in 
the  business  of  collecting  money  and  do- 
ing other  things  of  service  so  I  think  the 
compromise  is  a  good  one  and  we  are 
delighted  to  accept  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  frxxn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CantieldI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  ta 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Obom  movM  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rlM  and  rvport  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  etrloken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  amonii  other  things  to  ask  a 
question  or  two.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairmsui  of  the  subcommittee  if  he  can 
tell  me  how  far  we  are  from  a  $3  billion 
bill?  We  started  out  with  about  t3.400 
million.  How  far  are  we  now  from  a 
$3  billion  bill  since  the  spenders  got  loose 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  explain  to  my 
distinguished  friend  here  that  the  com- 
mittee has  receded  and  given  ground — 
yes,  on  a  good  many  items.  The  amend- 
ments were  to  restore  some  10-percent 
cuts  on  the  salary  increase  Itself.  So 
doUarwise  it  does  not  amount  to  very 
much  money.  The  big  amendment  the 
committee  has  adopted  this  afternoon 
was  the  one  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  educational  pro- 
gram. That  was  an  increase  of  $50  mil- 
lion.   So  my  guess  is  altogether 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  $500  million, 
would  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  couple  of  hundred  million  or 
three  hundred  million? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Slightly  under  $200 
million  would  be  my  guess ;  I  understand 
it  restores  $177,880,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  "chicken 
feed';  is  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
have  any  national  debt.  We  do  not  have 
any  worries  about  our  finances — none  at 
all.  I  was  going  to  offer  a  few  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  but  the  amendments 
I  was  going  to  offer  would  have  cut  only 
a  few  million,  and  with  the  spenders  in 
the  saddle.  I  Just  do  not  have  the  heart 
to  offer  them. 

For  instance,  I  would  have  offered  one 
to  stop  that  $3  million-odd  appropria- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  police  force 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  already  put 
$55  million  into  that  deal,  and  the  other 
nations  are  not  paying  their  agreed 
share,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows  from 
testimony  before  his  committee. 

I  would  have  offered  another  amend- 
ment to  the  provision  for  $25,000  for 
an  international  study  of  Judicial  pro- 
cedures. That  bill  came  up  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  a  year  ago  in  February. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
piNALL]  and  I  asked  at  that  time  what 
the  cost  was  going  to  be  and  we  were  as- 
sured by  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  it  would  cost  only  $5,000  or 
less.  Yet  the  subcommittee  this  year 
heard  a  request  for  $75,000,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  providing  $25,000  in  this  bill, 
five  times  more  than  they  said  it  was  go- 
ing to  cost  at  the  time  the  bill  was  called 
up  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  In  the  fu- 
ture I  do  not  know  how  well  I  will  be  to  go 
along  with  some  of  the  bills  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  cannot  quibble 
with  anything  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  said;  everything  he  has  said  is  100 
percent  true.  They  came  to  the  com- 
mittee and  we  consulted  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  $25,000  would  be  a  very 
small  sum.  As  a  lawyer,  I  think  you 
ai-e  going  to  get  your  money's  worth. 

I  cannot  argue  with  the  gentleman 
about  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  spenders  have  kicked  the  door  down 
this  afternoon  with  the  adoption  of 
amendments  calling  for  the  spending  of 
millions  upon  millions.  I  am  not  going 
to  offer  any  amendment  cutting  any- 
thing.   My  vote  is  against  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DumHAH :  After 
line  24,  page  13.  add  the  following: 

"omci  or  crviL  deitnsb  and  icoBnjZATiON 

"Federal  contributions:  For  an  additional 
amount  for  'Federal  contributions'  Includ- 
ing financial  contributions  to  the  States 
pursuant  to  section  205  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  be 
equally  matched  with  State  funds,  $3  mil- 
lion to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  'emergency  supplies  and 
equipment,'  fiscal  year  1959." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  transfer  of  funds,  a  matter  that  I 
understand  appears  all  through  the  bill, 
and  I  was  so  advised  by  the  clerk  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  Is  a  little 
more  than  that;  it  affects  the  transfer  of 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  for  this 
new  purpose,  and  as  such  would  consti- 
tute legislation. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  If  that  is  the  Chair's 
interpretation.  I  concede  the  ixjint  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aijoan:  On 
page  23.  line  19,  strike  out  "$2,032,000"  and 
insert  "•1.642,000". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ALFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  paragraph  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes,  the  last  5 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  paragraph  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  m  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
late  hour  I  hesitate  to  belabor  an  issue, 
but  I  submit  to  every  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  that  as  a  loyal  citisen 
of  a  fine  cultured  community  I  must  as 
a  matter  of  principle  and  in  all  good 
conscience  protest  an  item  that  was 
listed  by  the  Justice  Department  rela- 
tive to  Little  Rock. 

My  amendment  simply  strikes  out 
$390,000  which  was  used  to  finance 
special  Federal  marshals  in  the  second 
invasion  of  Little  Rock.  I  realise  that 
is  a  very  small  amount  when  we  consider 
the  large  amounts  that  we  are  appro- 
priating today.  But  I  call  your  atten- 
tion, and  beg  your  indulgence,  to  page 
774  of  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
and  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Andretta. 
where  he  states: 

We  had  to  buy  special  police  equipment 
and  supplies  to  the  tune  of  910,100  and  we 
had  a  special  communication  service  set  up 
between  here  and  that  area  such  as  a  special 
telephone  line  and  other  extra  communica- 
tion costs  that  we  ran  up  In  keeping  in  touch 
back  and  forth.    That  cost  $5,200. 

He  gives  all  of  the  items  concerned  In 
the  $390,000.  I  submit  these  items  to 
you:  Personal  services,  temporary  em- 
ployment of,  may  I  say.  U.S.  marshals; 
premium  compensation  for  deputies 
from  other  districts;  total  personal  serv- 
ice $280,800.  Then  there  are  other  con- 
tractual services,  $1,000.  And  listen  to 
this  item,  if  you  please:  Supplies  and 
materials,  and  this  is  from  Mr.  An- 
dretta's  testimony,  ammunition  mostly 
to  the  tune  of  $10,100  and  equipment  of 
police  type,  $7,700,  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, social  security  taxes.  $5,200.  a 
total  of  $390,000.  May  I  repeat  to  you 
live  ammunition  cost  $10,100  to  be  used 
by  Federal  marshals  against  loyal  pa- 
triotic Americans. 

Now,  to  the  distinguished  Members  of 
this  House,  I  submit  there  were  110 
special  marshals  that,  as  reported  in  the 
subcommittee  hearing,  were  patrolling 
the  streets  of  Little  Rock  at  a  time  when 
the  senior  high  schools  of  that  city  were 
closed. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  U.S. 
marshal  of  that  district.  He  is  a  very 
capable  gentleman  and  has  some  very 
valuable  assistants.  I  submit  to  you  in 
all  sincerity  that  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science sit  here  and  not  call  attention 
to  this  Insult  to  a  wonderful  peace-loving 
community. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  hesitate  to  bring 
up  the  subject  again,  but  I  must  protest 
this  political  invasion  of  a  sovereign 
State.  The  expenditures  have  already 
been  paid  for  and  they  are  asking  reim- 
bursement of  this  amount.  In  the  com- 
mittee hearing  the  Justice  Department 
asked  for  $500,000  additional  to  be  used 
In  future  political  projects  of  this  type. 

In  the  testimony  they  declared  that 
they  wanted  such  Items  as  live  ammuni- 
tion, police  equipment  and  communlca- 
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Uon  for  any  further  Incident*  that  might  Mr.  Aniwrta.  a  total  of  no  apeelal  dep-  "TeMs:  Northern  extern  southarn  west, 
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order  had  alrwtdy  been  given  by  the  SeSVwn'SSTjJJo.Sfr'^  "^  """  ^°^  "^^^de^SSSTrtS 

Governor.  Mr.  ANoa«TA.  Yes.  sir.  o^er  distriSs               la  eoo 

I  would  like  to  submit  also  deUiled  As  i  say,  $a80,800  u  for  personal  services                                              '      "''^ 

informaUon  that  Is  given  before  the  sub-     ''^ich  were ^otai    p«rK>nai    wwy- 

committee:  ^  **'•  Rpo"*/   I  wn  talking  about  a  little                          lOM-.Vl $80  000 

-,-          .  ,    .       ..  further  breakdown  than  that,  Mr,  AndretU.  02    Travel                              — —    •^•)~" 

There  were  110  ap«elal  deputies  engaged  Mr  BaowN   Mr  rh»iri««n   t>v«. -Il-l^.^       IS    A             :"V. —      •0.000 

for  the  approxlmate^^rlod  fVom  AugStXS  polSedTeneralfv'fQ?^Srr?.;d^^^^nt?:  St    S?S^"""'****~'   ••"'*^-—         *'*» 

adjacent  oounUe.  rather  t/an  the  Immedi-  2?.'"^^;,°  w'Sl^  else  beside,  thatt  S    S^L^Tnd  iS2^«m7n?*  V^        '"  "^ 

ate   local   area      A  general  rate   of   $28   per  Mr.  ANDarrrA.  $80,000  for  travel  expenses.  cZ  ^^iT^?       ^              a  ann 

day  waa  fixed  for  these  deputies  and  many  Mr.    roonet.  Where   do    you    hire    thwe                                    ^        ^ '•^°° 

were  on  duty  18  hour,  a  day.  p«,p,e,                                  ^                "^^  ^^                               I^T^- 

In  addition,  52  regular  deputies  were  .  **'•  Andxetta.  They  were  hired  in  neigh-               r^,^    .^    'SS '      ^ 

detailed  to  UttlpR.orlcdiirlnffthl«n«.Hnrt  ^^^'^i    "^e"    »nd    some   very    few    locally.  Mr^RooNrr.  Are  there  any  queetlons  with 

from  SiT  fonow^nV^u?HrU    «^^^^  ^^'^  ''*™  ^''•^  o*^  ^^  "»•  ma]r8hals  in  adja-  J^<»  ^  ^he  item.  "Salaries  and  expenses, 

from  the  following  districts,  and  I  shall  cent   dlstrlcu   but   not   in    that   particular  ^  ^  attorneys  and  marshaU"? 

list  them  by  SUtea  so  as  not  to  take  up  area.    Then  others  were  brought  Ui— —  *^-  Thomas.  No  quesUons. 

so  much  time:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colo-  Mr.  Roonet.  They  are  all  off  the  payroll  Mr  r>ho<r.«.^    t  >..k^i»  *                    » 

rado,  Georgia.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Kansas,  now?                                                      ^^  .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  you  m  all 

Kentucky,   Louisiana,  Mississippi.   Mis-  Mr.  ANDaxrrA.  Yes,  sir;   they  are  au  off  sincerity  that  we  are  crying  out  only  for 

sourl.  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  "o''  simple    Justice,    and    maintenance    of 

May  I  call  to  your  attention  at  this  ^  Roojcxt.  What  else?  States  rights  and  constitutional  govern- 
point  the  complete  hearings  before  the  ,.  ^  ANnarrrA.  we  had  to  buy  special  po-  »"!*•  ___.^,,.„  ^  _ 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  relative  to  Lfo  iT?nT^.'^^""PP"'".  V*  '*"*  '"°?  °'  ^. The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  Chair  recog- 
Llttlp  Rock  •  V  t  vw  $10,100  and  we  had  a  special  communica-  nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tr  '^'^"'-  tion  service  set  up  between  here  and  that  [Mr.  Rooney]  to  close  debate 
Requxst  in  CoNNBcnoN  WrrH  Maxshals  at  area  such  as  a  special  telephone  line  and  rxr  RrM-»>nrv  uty  r-^ot..^.^  ♦v,- 
Lrm-E  Rock  other    extra   comriTnication    costs   that   we  ro^«tt2^v7^«          i*   5^^^"'   ,"^! 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Tell  u.  about  this  S900.000  re-  '^n  up  In  keeping  in  touch  back  and  forth  ^  T^r^P    M^S  noT'/n  ^"1^  "^^^  ^^^ 

quest  m  connecUon  with  marshals  at  Uttle  T*»»t  cost  $5,200.  i^^if^^'^S^f  ^^^^'^^^    ^^    ^    category. 

Rock.     How  much   was  actually   expended?  We  had  some  special  contractual  service;  iic^          ^^^^  attorneys  and  marshals. 

How  many  marshals  for  how   long  and  so  *****  *■•  for  'ees  and  things  like  that,  $1,000.  ^he  committee  saw  fit  to  deny  all  sums 

forth?  Then  we  had  the  purchase  of  ammvmition  beyond  the  amounts  actually  expended 

Mr.  Andxctta.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  and  other  equipment,  $7,700,  and  $5,200  in  ^  connection  with  the  unfortunate  Lit- 
estimate  was  put  in  the  budget  It  was  put  In  contributions  on  social  security  payments,  tie  Rock  Situation.  It  was  necessary, 
for  $1  million  back  In  the  fall  when  things  which  adds  up  to  $400,000.  said  the  Attorney  General  and  the  De- 
were  really  hot.  We  thought  later  that  we  Mr.  Roonet.  $400,000?  You  gave  me  partment  of  Justice.  tO  send  to  Little 
were  going  to  need  $900,000  in  anticipation  $390,000  before.  onri,  nn  ctv^ini  HAr,i.t.j«:  H»^J^fK^ 
of  any  trouble  in  connection  with  the  ^hool  Mr.  Akoke^a.  Yes.  $390,000  SS^  from^SLt  Is  tol^OV^r  ^0 
segregation  cases.  We  recruited  a  corps  of  Mr  Roonet  Which  Is  It?  Jvfli  *">™  ^.Y*^*^  /.?  ^  November  30, 
deputy  marshals  and  had  to  bring  them  in  JJ  A^^a  It  Ts  a^i  000  Mr  n,«.r  ^^^^-  .^  .f Edition.  52  regular  deputies 
there  with  others  already  on  the  rolls,  and  rne^'  '^''°«"*-  "  ^  $390,000,  Mr.  CTialr-  were  detailed  tO  Little  Rock  from  Ala- 
to  pay  their  travel  expenses,  overtime,  and  «_  i,-^-__  xmhh  »«.,  .,1^  •  ***»..  bama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  quite  a 
premium  pay.  The  result  was  that  In  mar-  J^'^  SX  re^d  If  voL^n^^  cPt  5hu  '^"^^'^  o'  ^^^^r  States.  Now,  this  is  the 
fbCflo^o'f'lSf/sSSror' "' """^°^"  S!Sey!^>re;eTd'etiVL"£ThenuSL?5  ^iU  for  their  ^rvices^  These  services 

mTh^n^   '^!.^!^r;?^o  .H-««  ♦>,,  P^'Pi^-  'o'  ^^"^  lo'^g.  how  many  days,  what  have  already  been  performed.     Of  the 

qu«te?S^"nt  frSm  SJo^  tS  W90^?  ^''^-  '^'^  ''»^'^«  ^'^^  <=«^  ^om.'^.^nd  so  $390,000  which  the  pending  amendment 

^Sr   iJlS^l  No   siTCt  ?h«J^'2J^L-  '°^'^'  ^^  ^  <^^^'  ^280.000  is  for  the  pay  of 

hind  in  some  of  our  regular  operations  ^d  ^  4**°""^*  J!''.S*'-  .  ,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  marshals.  $80,000  is 
also  the  fact  that  we  Ire  running  over  on  ?f  Roonxt.  And  the  rate  of  pay?  for  their  travel.  $5,200  is  for  their  tele- 
some  of  our  litigation  expenses  In  the  U.S.  TnlL.  ,'l'i!!23*:,  ,  „  '  v  phone  and  communication  services, 
attorneys  offices.  <^*  Information  follows:)  ^j^qqq  ^  j^^.  ^^^j.  contractual  services. 
Mr.  Rooney.  you  know  that  we  always  "DrrAnjD  infoxmation  concerning  the  $10,100  is  for  supplies  and  materials 
come  back  for  litigation  costs  on  the  U.S.  school  intigration  program  ammunition  mostly.    Equipment  police 

'"Mr"^JL'ifJl'°?'^,''^H°°" .    H  ♦K  *   V  *  ...  ,  '"^"*  ''*"  "°  "P*^'*'  deputies  engaged  type.  $7,700.  and  social  security  taxes 

Mr.  Roonet.  I  understand  that,  but  did  for  the  approximate  period  from  August  16  $5  200 

you   not  get  this  request  for  $900,000  ap-  through  November  30.  1958.    Due  to  adverse  ^"^    th*.    Tittle    TJrvir    cU»ofi,.«    „„ 

proved  m  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  local  sentiment,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  ,  !:°^'„  ,  ®    ""^®    ^^    Situation   un- 

basls  that  it  waa  to  meet  extraordinary  sit-  the   services   of   special    deputies   from   the  lortunately  arose  and  the  dignity  of  the 

nations  arising  In  certain  districts  as  a  re-  adjacent  counties  rather  than  the  Immedl-  United  States   of   America   was   and   is 

suit    of    the    Supreme    Court    decision    on  ate  local  area.    A  general  rate  of  $28  per  day  involved.     It  became   incumbent   upon 

school  Integration?  was  fixed  for  these  deputies,  and  many  were  the  Attorney  General  to  send  these  dep- 

Mr.  ANDaxTTA.  That  la  right.  on  duty  18  hours  a  day.  uties  in  place  of  troops  to  this  city  to 

Mr.  Roonet.  How  do  you  now  Justify  any  "In  addition.  52  regular  deputies  were  de-  enforce  the  Federal  law  and  to  keep  the 

"S^  ^S?i^L.nt  th,..  It  wn,       .  J?^"? ,?  ^''\^f  f""""^  '''''  ^''"^  '"'"  peace,  and  we  are  now  confronted  with 

Mr.    ANDRTrTA.  Except    this:    It    will    save  the  following  districts:  iV.^  k4,i  #«-  ♦»,.»«,.  ««.,*•       a^  «,.  »»4n^  ♦« 

our  coming  back  for  another  supplemental  "Alabama:  Northern,  middle,  southern.  *^*  ^.^  '°'  iJSna^hU  i^^  Tbif  /^  ^ 

appropriation.  "Arkansas-  Eastern  default  on  paying  this  bill,  this  bill  to 

Mr.   RooNXT.  Tou  are   the  best  man  on  "ColOTado.  keep  law  and  order  in  the  United  States 

suppiementals  I  know  of.  "Georgia:  Northern,  middle,  southern.  of  America?     Well,  I  do  not  think  that 

Tell  us  about  the  $390,000.    What  are  the  "nilnols:  Southern.  day  has  yet  arrived, 

details  with  regard  thereto?  "Indiana:  Southern.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  an  immediate 

Mr.  AjomxTTA.  The  detaiu  are  $156,000  for  "Kansas.  vote  on  the  pending  amendment,  and  I 

^12?°^L^'«o™ni*;3rn,,,  -Kentucky:  w<»tem.  trust   that   It   will   be   overwhelmingly 

Mr.  Roohtt.  How  many  people?  "Ijoulsiana:  Eastern,  western.  vnt^H  rinnm 

B«r.     AMDarrTA.  For     "Personal     services":  "Mississippi :  Northern.  »«r    .rir^.V^*    a»      r,^            _l,       1 
that  Is  $280300  for  special  deputy  marshals.  "Missotni:  Eastern,  western.  The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
Mr.  Thomas.  How  many  are  you  asking  "Oklahoma:  Northern,  western.  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
tor?  "Tennessee:  Eastern,  middle,  western.  man  from  Ai^ansas  [Mr.  Alford]. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
dlvislcxi  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton) 
there  were — ayes  43,  noes  153. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Thomas:  On  page  50.  line  24.  strike  out 
"$203,220,000"  and  insert  "$221,220,000". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
briefly  explain  this  amendment.  This 
is  another  one  of  these  pay  cuts,  in  this 
case  in  the  Post  OflBce  Department. 
There  was  involved  here  a  reduction  of 
about  $22.5  million  that  the  committee 
placed  upon  the  Post  OflQce  Department 
out  of  a  total  bill  of  around  $226  mll- 
Uon. 

The  Post  OflBce  Department  has  writ- 
ten the  committee,  and  we  have  talked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Gary]  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  that  handles 
this  matter.  They  say  that  they  can 
take  about  $4.5  million  of  the  $22.5  mil- 
lion cut.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  increase  the  amount  by  that 
difference,  or  $18  million. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  is  true  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  already  absorbed 
about  14  percent  of  the  cut. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  have  done  per- 
haps a  better  job  than  any  other  agen- 
cy in  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CANFIELD:  On 
page  51,  line  20,  strike  out  "$260,550"  and 
Insert  "$280,550". 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  make  a 
partial  restoration  of  the  evidence  fund 
for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cankeld]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  is  most 
regretful  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee accepted  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  to  re- 
store the  $50,300,000  request  to  expand 
the  seven  programs  under  the  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  other  than  the 
student  loan  fund,  which  was  already 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

I  think  the  committee  was  absolutely 
right  when  it  said  in  the  committee  re- 
port, at  page  7 : 

Congress  should  proceed  with  due  delib- 
eration before  embarking  on  large-scale  sup- 
port of  programs  sucb  as  grants  for  statisti- 


cal studies,  testing,  and  classroom  facilities. 
The  matter  will  be  thoroughly  developed  dur- 
ing the  bearings  on  the  $160  mlUlon  budget 
estimate  for  1960. 

As  a  minimum,  each  of  these  widely 
diversified  programs  should  have  been 
made  to  stand  on  its  own  merit. 

At  this  late  hour,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  I  merely  ask  each  Member  to 
study  the  hearings,  as  I  have,  to  deter- 
mine what  this  means  as  far  as  education 
is  concerned  in  his  particular  district. 
The  amount,  you  will  find,  is  negligible. 
What  this  does  is  to  add  to  bureaucracy 
and  Federal  domination. 

I  refer  you  to  page  553  of  the  hearings. 
The  testimony  there  appearing  shows 
that  exclusive  of  personnel  to  administer 
the  Defense  Education  Act,  which  of 
course  is  a  complete  misnomer  in  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  defense,  is  653 
employees  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  number  added  for  administration  of 
the  act  totals  353,  over  a  50  percent 
Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  session  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Legislature  just  recently 
adjourned,  there  were  provided  teacher- 
training  scholarships  in  addition  to  those 
already  authorized.  There  was  added 
to  the  State  contribution  to  the  school 
foundation  program  an  amount  of  be- 
tween $1  million  and  $2  million,  as  com- 
pared to  the  $150,000  for  grants  provided 
in  this  bill.  The  State  set  up  a  student 
loan  plan  for  higher  education,  whereby 
the  State  guarantees  loans  obtained 
through  banks,  which  is  far  more  ade- 
quate than  the  $48,938  provided  in  this 
bill  and  in  the  regular  appropriation  for 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  is  an  aver- 
age sized  congressional  district. 

At  the  same  time,  a  request  was  made 
for  legislation  authorizing  the  accept- 
ance of  Federal  grants  under  the  De- 
fense Education  Act.  That  bill  was 
passed,  with  a  most  significant  amend- 
ment. The  State  department  of  educa- 
tion may  accept  such  funds  only  when 
the  Federal  budget  is  in  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  regretful  that  the 
Congress  does  not  show  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility that  this  amendment  to 
house  enrolled  act  No.  31,  signed  into 
law  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  on  February  9,  1959.  which  I 
have  before  me.  suggests.  Unless  the 
Congress,  In  the  years  ahead,  measures 
up  to  that  responsibility,  this  country 
cannot  survive. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McOovnuf: 
Page  31.  line  19.  strike  out  "$186,756"  and 
Insert  "$112,053". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
explain  this  amendment  In  just  about  1 
minute.  About  a  month  ago  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  announced  that  he 
was  dropping  the  support  price  on  feed 
grains  to  60  percent  of  parity.  What  I 
am  attempting  to  do  in  this  amendment 
is  to  keep  the  Secretary's  office  opera- 
tion consistent  with  what  he  has  pro- 
posed for  the  farm  people,  and  to  reduce 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  his  office 
to  60  percent  of  parity,  which  is 
$112,053. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  paragraph  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  really  serious  about  this 
amendment,  we  will  accept  it  and  take 
it  to  the  conference,  with  the  right  of 
throwing  It  out  the  window  if  it  does  not 
look  right  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  gone  along  here  very  well  today  on 
a  great  many  things  that  have  really 
been  important.  I  think  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  made  something  of 
a  record  for  itself.  I  just  want  to  say 
at  this  Juncture  to  some  of  those  who 
are  nmning  this  Congress,  if  they  do  not 
like  the  agriculture  program  that  we 
have,  they  had  better  start  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  because  they  cannot  just 
get  by  sniping  and  criticizing  somebody 
who  is  trying  to  administer  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairma^.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  E>nRHA>i]  rose  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  ruled  out  of  order.  The 
amendment  was  to  allow  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Agency  to  transfer  $3  mil- 
lion from  money  which  they  have,  au- 
thorized for  one  purpose,  and  use  it  for 
grants-in-aid  in  the  States  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  Federal  civil  defense 
organization. 

May  I  say  I  think  the  amendment  was 
out  of  order.  It  was  not  properly  drawn. 
I  conferred  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee and  felt  the  amendment  was 
properly  drawn,  but  I  find  out  there  was 
a  mistake.  But  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  substance  of  what  the  committee  has 
done.  Last  year  we  passed  a  bill.  Public 
Law  85-606,  which  gave  Joint  respon- 
sibility to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  government  for  the  building 
of  a  civil  defense  system  in  the  United 
States.  In  that  bill  there  was  a  provi- 
sion that  50  percent  grants  could  be 
made  to  the  States  and  local  subdivi- 
sions for  administrative  purposes  to  build 
up  this  organization  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  denial  of  this  grant  the  Congress 
has  gone  back  upon  the  legislation  It 
passed  last  year  and.  in  my  opinion,  has 
broken  faith  with  the  States.  Many 
States  have  passed  legislation  providing 
funds  to  build  a  Federal  civil  defense  and 
a  disaster  organization.  Denial  of  this 
$3  milhon  goes  right  to  the  functioning 
of  your  local  State  agencies  and  your  city 
agencies  in  the  field  of  disaster  organiza- 
tions. 

I  do  not  know  at  this  time  how  this 
money  could  be  provided,  but  I  do  feel 
that  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  not 
recognizing  that  there  Is  a  problem  of 
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etvll  defense  in  this  Nation,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  of  the  Ccnn- 
mittee's  time  because  I  recognize  the 
temper  of  the  House,  but  I  could  not  let 
this  go  by  without  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  I  think  is  a 
grievous  mistake. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFTTIT.D.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman.  I  agree  with  him  fully 
in  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  HOLIFIFJ.D.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  HJR. 
5916.  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, has  omitted  one  small  item 
which  could  have  great  consequences  on 
the  fate  of  our  Nation.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  President's  request  for  au- 
thority to  transfer  $3  million  in  civil 
defeivse  funds  from  one  account  to  an- 
other. 

During  the  past  session.  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  matching  funds 
for  civil  defense  administrative  and  per- 
sonnel expenses  of  the  States  and  locali- 
ties. As  I  recall,  the  President's  request 
for  supplemental  funds  to  start  that  pro- 
gram was  rejected  late  last  summer  with 
the  specific  provision  that  the  executive 
branch  resubmit  the  Item  In  a  deficiency 
appropriation  request  after  the  Congress 
returned  in  January.  This  request  was 
resubmitted  but  the  Appropriations 
Committee  apparently  has  not  seen  fit 
to  include  a  provision  for  this  item  in 
the  bill  under  consideration  today. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  administration  is 
not  asking  for  the  appropriation  of  new 
money.  The  request  is  for  authority  to 
transfer  $3  million  of  unexpended  funds 
from  one  account  to  another.  From  a 
balance  of  $4.5  million  in  the  civil  de- 
fense equipment  and  supplies  account, 
$3  million  would  be  transferred  for  use 
in  matching,  on  a  50-50  basis.  State  and 
local  fluids  for  administrative  and  per- 
sonnel expenses. 

The  stack  of  hearings  and  reports  on 
this  table  represents  more  than  3  years 
of  study  and  investigation  of  civil  de- 
fense matters  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Military  Opera- 
tions, of  which  I  am  chairman.  In  this 
time  we  have  compiled  9  volumes  of 
hearings,  comprising  4.000  printed  pages 
of  expert  testimony.  We  have  issued 
four  carefully  documented  committee 
reports. 

More  than  250  expert  witnesses,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  arid  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  have  assisted 
us  in  our  appraisal  of  national  civil  de- 
fense requirements. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  study,  the 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee  in  its 
basic  civil  defense  report — House  Report 
No.  2946,  84th  Congress— set  forth  a 
series  of  recommendations  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  civil  defense  ef- 
fort in  keeping  with  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  for  the  national  defense. 
These    recommendations    were    subse- 


quently incorporated  in  proposed  legis- 
lation— H.R.  2125,  85th  Congress— 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  that  proposed 
legislation  would  have  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  match- 
ing funds  for  civil  defense  administra- 
tive and  personnel  expenses  of  the 
States  and  localities.  While  our  compre- 
hensive legislation  was  never  acted  upon, 
the  Congress  did  adopt  this  particular 
provision  in  the  civil  defense  amend- 
ments of  1958 — Public  Law  85-606 — 
which  were  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Durham].  Those  amendments 
were  approved  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  enacted  into  law  during 
the  past  session  of  Congress. 

In  refusing  to  authorize  a  simple 
transfer  of  $3  million  to  carry  out  this 
particular  provision  of  law,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  in  effect  nulli- 
fying the  findings  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  well  as  those  of  the  Mili- 
tary Operations  Subcommittee. 

I  may  also  note  that  the  purposes  for 
which  this  transfer  of  f imds  is  requested 
have  been  strongly  endorsed  or  recom- 
mended by  the  various  survey  smd  study 
groups  considering  civil  defense  prob- 
lems in  recent  years.  These  include  the 
Kestnbaum  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  the  project  East 
River  Group,  the  National  Planning 
Association  and  the  Samoff  Study 
Group. 

In  addition  the  civil  defense  com- 
mittee of  the  Governors'  conference, 
the  American  Municipal  Associations' 
Civil  Defense  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
National  Association  of  Coimty  Officials, 
the  American  Legion  and  the  AFL-CIO 
have  all  recommended  this  program. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
accompanying  the  measure  now  imder 
consideration  is,  by  implication,  very 
critical  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization.  It  indicated  that  the 
funds  imder  consideration  would  be 
wastefully  expended  with  no  concrete 
benefits  to  the  national  security. 

Let  me  say  that  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  civil  defense  operations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  I  have  raised  objections  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  FCDA,  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  OCDM,  have  carried  out 
civil  defense  functions  at  the  Federal 
level  and  I  shall  probably  have  many 
more  critical  things  to  say  about  the 
OCDM  in  the  future. 

The  point  at  issue  today,  however,  goes 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  shall  have 
any  civil  defense  program  in  our  Nation. 
While  I  believe  that  a  vastly  expanded 
Federal  program  is  required  before  we 
can  expect  to  have  an  effective  national 
civil  defense.  I  recognize  that  any  pro- 
gram must  rest  ultimately  upon  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  our  Nation  and  their  instnunen- 
talities  of  government  at  all  levels,  in- 
cluding the  State  £knd  local. 

The  States  and  localities  are  willing  to 
do  their  part,  provided  Federal  leader- 
ship and  assistance  are  forthcoming.  To 
date,  the  States  have  matched  Federal 
fimds  amounting  to  $131  million  for 
equipment,  training,  and  other  items  in 


the  matching  program.  Altogether  the 
states  have  budgeted  approximately  $24 
million  for  this  program  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  have  been  advised  by  various  State 
and  local  officials  that  unless  increased 
Federal  assistance  is  forthcoming,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  all  the 
civil  defense  work  accomplished  to  date. 
I  am  told  that  failure  to  provide  such 
assistance  will  cause  us  to  lose  the  nu- 
cleus of  civil  defense  personnel  now  re- 
siding at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

While  many  of  us  agree  that  our  civil 
defense  program  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  whatever  capability  we 
now  have.  With  the  Berlin  crisis  sim- 
mering, with  the  Communists  on  the 
march  from  Iraq  to  Bolivia,  with  trouble 
even  in  the  remote  land  of  Tibet,  and 
with  our  missile  development  program 
and  our  overall  Defense  Establishment 
not  only  gaping,  but  sagging,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  stand  idle  while  our 
civil  defense  program  is  being  dis- 
mantled. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
would  make  it  appear  as  though  the 
civil  defense  transfer  authority  requested 
by  the  administration  would  embark 
this  Nation  on  an  entirely  new 
program — something  new  in  the  Ameri- 
can scheme  of  things.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  precedents  for  the  type  of  as- 
sistance contemplated  in  this  request. 
Federal  grants  have  Icmg  been  used  by 
the  States  to  administer  a  mmiber  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, such  as  public  assistance,  voca- 
tional rehabilitaticHi  and  education,  and 
hospital  construction.  Federal  fimds 
have  been  used  to  administer  the  State 
employment  offices.  Federal  fimds  have 
supported  the  National  Guard.  Federal 
grants  for  administrative  and  personnel 
costs  have  made  possible  the  successful 
operation  of  various  agriculture  and  for- 
estry programs. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  many  civil  defense 
tasks  facing  our  Nation.  I  intend  to  re- 
quest a  special  order  for  an  address  of 
considerable  length  at  a  later  date,  but 
at  the  present  time  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  certain  evidence  of  increased 
Soviet  concern  with  civil  defense  mat- 
ters. 

I  have  here  a  detailed  study  of  Soviet 
civil  defense  compiled  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  It  was  completed  only  last 
week  and  includes  the  latest  information 
available  in  Russian  publications  and 
other  sources. 

According  to  the  evidence  collected  In 
this  study,  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
revised  its  civil  defense  plans  to  bring 
its  program  up  to  the  requirements  of 
thermonuclear  warfare.  The  Indication 
Is  that  large  segments  of  the  Soviet 
population  are  being  indoctrinated  in 
techniques  of  survival  and  rehabilitation. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  and  lack- 
ing any  clear  understanding  of  Soviet 
intentions,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  we 
in  the  United  States  should  be  attempt- 
ing to  build  a  civil  defense  program  In- 
stead of  stifling  it  in  its  infancy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  we  had  a  bill 
before  the  House  to  provide  for  airport 
construction,  and  we  heard  at  that  time 
from  one  of  our  leaders  that  the  vote  to 
save  $97  million  would  separate  the  boys 
from  the  men.  Today  we  had  a  vote  on 
spending;  an  additional  |100  million  on 
foreign  countries.  I  wonder  who  got 
separated  today?  I  simply  want  the 
Record  to  show,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  roUcall  vote  on  this  bill,  that  I 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  concur  fully  in  the  state- 
ments made  In  behalf  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  need  for  supplemental 
funds.  I  hope  we  will  give  a  full  and 
resounding  vote  of  affirmation  to  the 
amendment  to  restore  fully  these  criti- 
cally needed  funds,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  $6,118,500  not  be 
made.  As  a  combat  veteran  of  World 
War  II  myself,  I  support  our  veterans' 
groups  views  that  all  these  funds  are 
needed  to  assure  effective  o[>eration  of 
our  VA  facilities  through  1959.  These 
situations  always  occur  when  unforeseen 
costs  arise,  such  as  the  pay  raise  enacted 
following  the  initial  budgetary  request 
for  these  VA  functions.  I  should  be  ter- 
ribly distressed,  and  I  believe  all  think- 
ing Americans  would  be  distressed, 
should  VA  hospitals  have  to  close  down  a 
part  of  their  bed  capacity  for  qualified 
patients  in  the  final  3  months  of  1959.  I 
especially  urge  full  appropriations  be 
made  for  general  operating  expense,  in- 
patient care  and  outpatient  care  to  serv- 
ice-connected patients  throughout  1959 
In  the  VA  program. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  al  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1959.  In  several  respects,  the  bill 
as  reported  fails  dismally  to  provide  for 
absolutely  essential  Government  respon- 
sibilities. I  am  especially  concerned  at 
the  failure  to  provide  funds  for  all  but 
one  of  the  programs  implementing  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  last 
year. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  the  need  to  economize  in  Federal 
spending.  This  Is  a  very  real  need;  I 
recognize  it;  and  wherever  possible  I 
have  supported  and  shall  continue  to 
support  efforts  to  economize  with  the 
IJeople's  money. 

But  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  false 
economy.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible 
to  administer  a  program  with  efficiency 
and  economy  when  Its  budget  is  sub- 
jected to  fits  and  starts,  to  plenty  of 
money  in  one  quarter  and  not  enough  in 
the  next.  Any  program  requires  conti- 
nuity of  parsoimel  and  consistency  of 
effort.  Neither  is  possible  when  a  pro- 
gram's budget  is  uncertain  and  unpre- 
dictable. 

Likewise.  It  Is  not  genuine  economy 
when  we  put  off  until  tomorrow  expendi- 
tures that  have  to  be  made  today.  De- 
lay is  expensive.  Wasted  time  is  never 
going  to  be  recovered.  A  steady  level  of 
activity  is  indispensable  if  economy  is 
to  be  achieved  in  any  kind  of  operation: 
it  can  ^  controlled  better,  and  the  best 
possible  use  of  resources  can  be  obtained. 
Maximum  results  for  minimum  costs  is 


possible  only  under  this  kind  of  program 
administratiiMi. 

The  price  of  false  economy  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  higher  spending  tomorrow. 

The  Naticmal  Defense  Education  Act 
is  a  particularly  discouraging  example 
of  the  likely  consequences  of  the  com- 
mittee's proixsed  action.  The  commit- 
tee has,  in  effect,  given  a  green  light  to 
one  of  the  education  activities  while  it 
has  abruptly  .-stopped  all  the  rest. 

Can  our  m(?mories  be  so  short  as  to 
allow  us  to  forget  the  conditions  and  the 
stimulus  whicii  led  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  only 
a  few  short  months  ago?  Or  can  our 
judgments  have  so  changed  that  what 
seemed  critic:illy  important  then  has 
since  faded  into  relative  obscurity?  Has 
the  Soviet  Union  suddenly  ceased  to 
challenge  the  free  world?  Have  Soviet 
developments  -n  education,  science  and 
foreign  langua?es,  for  example,  become 
less  significant  in  the  struggle  to  in- 
fluence the  new  countries  of  the  world? 
Or  has  our  own  educational  system  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Isist  half  year  that  it 
does  not  need  the  help  contemplated  in 
the  act?  Are  we  really  so  superior,  so 
proficient,  so  well  provided  for  in  these 
once-crucial  fields  of  study? 

If  we  can  honestly  answer  "yes"  to 
each  of  these  questions.  Mr.  Speaker, 
then  we  have  no  business  seeking  to  re- 
store the  $50,300,000  cut  by  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  would  be 
so  foolhardy  a^  to  answer  "yes"  to  a 
single  one  of  these  questions. 

Let  us.  therefore,  review  for  a  moment 
the  reasons  wh}'  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  necessary  for  activities  un- 
der the  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  Committ«?e  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  reported  the  education  bill  on 
July  15,  1958.  In  its  report,  the  com- 
mittee highlighted  its  motive  as  follows: 

America  is  confronted  with  a  serious  and 
continuing  challeage  In  many  fields.  The 
challenge — In  science.  Industry,  government, 
military  strength.  International  relations — 
stems  rrom  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 
This  challenge,  ai^  well  as  our  own  goal  of 
enlargement  of  ll:e  for  each  Individual,  re- 
quires the  fullest  possible  development  of 
the  talents  of  our  young  people.  American 
education,  therefore,  bears  a  grave  responsi- 
bility In  our  times. 

The  committe<!  also  had  this  to  report: 

The  members  of  the  committee  believe 
that  the  bill  offers  an  effective  approach  to 
those  critical  areas  of  shortage  and  neglect 
which  now  carry  highest  priority  In  the  na- 
tional Interest — In  the  teaching  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
The  committee  believes,  too.  that  the  re- 
lated sequence  of  programs  in  testing,  coun- 
seling, scholarshlfis,  loans,  and  the  fellow- 
ships— to  Identify,  encourage  and  assist  the 
ablest  students  who  need  help — will  be  of 
great  value  In  the  conUnulng  effort  to  con- 
serve and  develop  the  critically  needed  hu- 
man resources  of  our  country. 

In  passing  thLs  momentous  legislation, 
Congress  announced  to  the  world  that 
it  took  seriously  the  challenge  the  com- 
mittee had  recognized,  and  it  expressed 
Its  hope  and  expectation  that  the  bill 
would  help  8tn;ngthen  the  Nation  to 
meet  the  challenge  successfully.  This 
was  no  simple  gesture  or  statement  of 
empty  words.  It  was  the  act  of  deter- 
mined people,  guided  by  high  values  and 


clear-sighted   recognition   of   both   the 
cost  and  the  benefits  of  its  action. 

Earlier  last  year,  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  also  had  something  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  education.  On 
March  25,  1958.  the  committee  reported 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Discussing  the 
item  for  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
committee  noted: 

During  the  past  several  months  the  Na- 
tion's attention  has  been  called  more  forci- 
bly to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
complacent.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  It  Is  more  and  more  being 
recognized  that  education  must  keep  up 
with  the  times. 

The  committee  also  remarked  of  the 
Agency  that: 

The  whole  Office  has  been  buUt  up  to  a 
level  where  It  can  come  closer  to  rendering 
the  services  that  the  educational  system 
needs  and  must  have  If  the  Nation  is  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  changing  conditions 
nationwide  and  worldwide. 

This  expression  of  concern  for  the 
need  to  improve  education  and  this 
statement  of  regard  for  the  Agency  re- 
sponsible for  helping  education  was 
made,  of  course,  before  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  vast  new  programs  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

With  passage  of  the  act.  which  au- 
thorized appropriations  of  $182,800,000 
for  the  first  year,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wtis  called  upon  to  imple- 
ment it  with  at  least  a  preliminary  ap- 
propriation of  funds.  The  President 
estimated  in  August  1958.  that  $117,200,- 
000  would  be  required  to  get  the  program 
started,  though  this  figure  was  shortly 
revised  upward  when  Congress  approved 
the  inclusion  of  the  area  vocational 
school  program  in  the  education  bill  to 
a  total  of  $133,700,000.  In  addition,  $2.- 
100.000  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for 
salaries  and  expenses  in  the  beginning 
months  of  the  program. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  TMr.  Focarty],  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  de- 
clared dtiring  debate  on  the  bill  appro- 
priating these  interim  funds:  "The  full 
requirements  of  the  program  for  this 
fiscal  year  can  then  be  assessed  when  the 
86th  Congress  convenes  in  January.  At 
that  time  we  can  consider  the  supple- 
mental needs  of  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1959. 
Certainly  the  least, we  should  do  is  to 
appropriate  these  amoimts  before  this 
Congress  adjourns." 

The  Congress,  however— under  the 
stress  of  the  final  moments  of  the  85th 
Congress — appropriated  only  $40  million 
for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
instead  of  $133,700,000;  and  it  appropri- 
ated only  $750,000  instead  of  the  $2,100.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

While  this  left  approximately  $142 
million  of  the  first-year  authorization 
unappropriated,  the  President  requested 
only  $75  million  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1959  in  his  January  budget 
message  to  Congress.  This  reduction— 
which  was  nearly  50  percent— repre- 
sented the  administration's  best  Judg- 
ment on  the  mlnlmiun  defense  education 

program  the  coxmtry  could  afford de- 
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spite  the  fact  that  the  act  had  received 
wide  acclaim  from  educators  throughout 
the  country  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Education  ha<l  made  an  early 
and  effective  start  in  organizing  a  work- 
ing and  efficient  program. 

Therefore,  it  can  hardly  be  alleged 
that  the  President's  supplemental  re- 
quest of  $75  million  was  anything  but 
a  minimum  figure,  carefully  estimated 
and  drastically  reduced 

It  is  in  this  light,  Mr  Speaker,  that  I 
must  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  s  reaction  to  the 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  "incredible."  He  has  estimated  a 
whole  year  may  be  lost  in  putting  into 
effect  the  propram  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  our  country's  educa- 
tional system — unless  the  committee's 
cut  is  restored. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  what  has 
happened  since  August  1958.  to  make  it 
safer  or  wiser  to  stop  so  badly  needed  a 
program  as  this? 

If  we  fall  to  restore  these  minimum 
appropriations,  then  our  people  and  the 
whole  world  will  be  right  in  concluding 
^  that  our  concern  for  education  last  year 
was  an  idle  fancy,  a  passing  emotion,  a 
meaningless  jumble  of  words. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  to  support  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  1959 — 
H.R.  5916 — in  its  amended  form. 

I  believe  that  the  House  has  ap- 
proached this  bill  in  a  spirit  which  com- 
bines an  interest  in  net^ded  programs 
with  a  desire  to  keep  appropriations 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  reduced  the 
recommendations  of  the  Buaeau  of  the 
Budget  by  $385,432,032  and  even  with 
the  amendments  passed  by  the  House 
the  final  appropriations  will  be  approxi- 
mately $208  million  below  the  budget. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  restoration 
of  $100  million  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Even  though  there  are  five  other 
agencies  supplying  money  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  economic  development 
abroad  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  currently  receiving  reix>rts  of  dis- 
couraging mismanagement  in  our  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  the  main  objectives  of  these 
programs  are  valid.  I  feel  that  our  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  Is  im- 
proving and  I  believe  that  our  security 
and  the  stability  of  our  friends  through- 
out the  world  require  that  they  be  con- 
tinued. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  keep  these  programs  continually  un- 
der observation.  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
this  because  of  the  amounts  involved 
and  because  of  the  constant  danger  that 
their  objectives  will  not  be  realized  be- 
cause of  faulty  administration.  In  our 
present  status  of  international  tension, 
however.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  a 
time  to  abolish  these  programs. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  on  his  feet 
about  to  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  is  going 
to  do  so  because  up  to  this  time  we  have 
spent  quite  a  little  money,  but  still  w« 


have  saved  money  and,  as  I  said,  even 
though  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
today,  we  are  still  below  the  budget  to 
the  extent  of  $208  million. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  must  say  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  deserves  a 
large  share  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and, 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BocGs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5916)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  Rooney 
amendment  restoring  the  $100  million 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  6.  after  line  22,  insert: 

"rtTND    APPHOPRIATCO   TO   THE    PRESIDENT 

"Mutual  security 
"Development  Loan  Fund 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  advances 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as  author- 
ized by  section  203  of  the  Mutual  Act  of  19S4, 
as  amended,  SlOCOOCOOO,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  wi 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pulton)  there 
were — ayes  183,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOltlAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  OP  $1.25  AND 
EXTENSION  OP  COVERAGE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
be  amended  without  delay  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  and  to  extend  its  cover- 
age to  millions  of  workers  who  are  not 
protected  under  the  present  law's  re- 
strictive provisions  regarding  exempted 
industries.  To  remedy  these  deficiencies. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4740.  This 
bill  proposes  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1.25  and  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  employers  who  are  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce and  to  eliminate  certain  exemp- 
tions. 

An  increase  In  the  minimum  wage  at 
this  time  will  produce  two  beneficial  re- 
sults. First,  it  will  raise  the  level  of 
Income  for  numerous  workers  who  are 
subsisting  on  earnings  that  have  lagged 
far  behind  those  of  organized  employees 
in  higher  wage  Industries.  Second.  It 
will  bolster  the  economy  by  placing  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
consumers. 

When  the  $1  minimum  was  voted  in 
1955,  many  people  believed  it  to  be  inade- 
quate and  advocated  the  $1.25  rate  now 
being  considered.  If  it  was  felt  at  that 
time  that  the  floor  to  wages  should  be 
raised  to  $1.25,  how  much  more  impera- 
tive it  is  today  to  establish  the  higher 
minimum.  During  the  past  3  years  that 
the  $1  minimum  has  been  In  effect,  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  steadily;  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  jumped  from  114.7 
to  123.8,  an  increase  of  9.1  points.  As  a 
result,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
has  deteriorated  to  the  extent  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  its  purchasing  power 
w&s  2.6  percent  less  than  It  was  in  1957. 
All  of  us  have  felt  the  impact  of  higher 
prices,  and  it  does  not  take  much  imagi- 
nation to  visualize  the  difficulties  that 
the  low-wage  workers  are  undergoing  to 
stretch  their  meager  earnings  to  buy 
even  the  necessities  of  life. 

We  have  been  reminded  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  bears  repeating,  that  the 
wage  and  hour  law  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  and  eliminating 
"conditions  detrimental  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minimimi  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers."  We  cannot, 
in  all  honesty,  say  that  the  present  mini- 
mum of  $1  is  adequate  to  carry  out  this 
declared  purpose.  The  majority  of  low- 
wage  workers  are  unorganized  and  do 
not  have  collective  support  to  plead  their 
case.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  protect 
their  interests  and  we  should  act  now  to 
bring  relief  to  those  living  on  substand- 
ard incomes. 

The  original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  was  one  of  the  measures  enacted 
to  fight  the  depression  of  the  1930s. 
The  problem  of  unemplosrment  and  its 
solution  were  of  utmost  Importance  at 
that  time  and  one  of  the  aims  of  the  act 
was  to  increase  the  incomes  of  consumers 
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and  create  a  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  increases  In  the  mlnimuxn 
wage  to  75  cents  and  $1  an  hour  In  1950 
and  1956  were  necessitated  by  the  eco- 
nomic inflation,  and  the  failure  of  wages 
In  low-paying  industries  to  keep  abreast 
with  higher  living  costs.  Today  the 
specter  of  unemployment  again  hangs 
over  lis.  and  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1.25  will  add  to  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  help  stimulate  the 
economy  and  the  demand  for  workers. 
We  cannot  hesitate  to  act  to  bring  relief 
to  the  unemployed. 

Since  its  enactment  nearly  21  years 
ago.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
provided  protection  to  24  million  em- 
ployees in  industries  in  interstate  com- 
merce covered  by  the  act.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  still  some  20  million 
workers  who  are  denied  coverage. 
Under  my  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  correct 
the  injustice  done  to  approximately  7V^ 
million  workers  in  retail  stores,  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  establishments,  service 
occupations,  and  other  categories.  The 
IVn  million  workers  I  mentioned  are  em- 
ployees of  large  business  concerns,  most 
of  them  employed  in  retail  stores.  The 
retail  stores  I  have  in  mind  are  not  the 
family,  neighborhood  variety.  They  are 
the  ones  connected  with  giant  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  food  chainstores  and 
variety  chainstores  which  have  branches 
spread  throughout  broad  areas  or  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Nation.  These 
giant  concerns  can  readily  pay  the  higher 
minimum,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
exempt  industries  whose  yearly  amounts 
of  business  run  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

It  has  been  argued  that  coverage  of 
these  employees  should  be  left  to  the 
States.  But  let  us  take  a  look  at  this 
situation.  Sixteen  States  do  not  have  a 
minlmimi  wage  law;  only  12  States  that 
do  have  laws  provide  coverage  for  both 
men  and  women ;  even  fewer  States  have 
basic  minim imi  hourly  rates  of  $1;  and 
only  10  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia set  overtime  rates  in  addition  to  the 
basic  minimum  for  work  beyond  40  hours 
a  week.  Probably  one-fifth  of  the  20 
million  workers  not  covered  by  the  Pair 
Ijabor  Standards  Act  are  afforded  pro- 
tection under  State  laws.  Extension  of 
coverage  under  the  Pederal  law  alone  can 
at  least  partially  eliminate  the  Inequities 
and  deprivations  that  exist  today. 

I  earnestly  ask  you  to  support  me  In 
this  endeavor  to  establish  adequate  mini- 
mum wage  protection  so  urgently  needed 
for  the  relief  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States. 


NICHOLAS  CHRISTOPILOS*  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  SCIENCE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
press  reports  regarding  the  valuable 
contributions  to  American  science  which 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Chrlst- 
opilos  of  the  University  of  California 


Radiation  Laboratory  imderline  the  im- 
portance to  American  research  of  utiliz- 
ing all  talented  individuals,  no  matter 
how  great  a  formal  education  the  indi- 
vidual has  had  in  nuclear  physics. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  last  year  by  Dr. 
George  K.  Green  of  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  describing  the  ex- 
traordinary contribution  which  Dr. 
Christopilos  has  made  in  the  field  of 
high  energy  accelerators,  despite  the 
limited  education  he  received  before 
coming  to  the  University  of  California 
from  his  home  in  Greece. 

Brains  are  where  you  find  them.  I 
allude  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Christopilos 
had  made  his  fimdamental  discovery  of 
the  important  strong  focusing  principle 
for  accelerators  while  he  was  still  work- 
ing in  Greece  in  a  nonscientiflc  Job.  and 
independently  of  the  work  being  done 
by  scientists  in  this  country.  In  fact,  he 
apparently  dis<;overed  this  principle 
about  a  year  before  U.S.  scientists  did, 
even  though  he  liad  no  formal  affiliation 
with  scientific  research  groups. 

I  call  my  colloagues'  attention  to  the 
exchange  from  tlie  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings in  February  1958,  in  which  Dr. 
Green  described  the  contributions  of  Dr. 
Christopilos.    L<>t  me  read  it. 

After  describing  the  work  which  had 
been  done  on  several  high  energy  accel- 
erators in  this  coimtry,  Dr.  Green  goes 
on  to  say: 

Dr.  Orekn.  So  n  group  of  our  people  sat 
down  and  discovered  the  strong  focusing 
principle,  whereby  one  could  build  a  mag- 
net of  much  biggor  diameter  with  the  mag- 
net itself  being  a  smaller  cross  section  and 
it  would  not  take  so  much  steel.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  Nicholas  Christopilos  in 
Greece,  working  nil  by  himself,  discovered 
this  strong  fociislng  principle  on  his  own, 
completely  independently.  It  turned  out  he 
was  born  In  the  United  SUtes  and  taken 
back  to  Greece  when  he  was  4  years  old,  and 
later  on  Nick  came  to  work  in  our  laboratory 
with  us. 
Representative  Pricx.  When  was  this? 
Dr.  GasxN.  He  apparently  discovered  ttUa 
principle  about  a  year   before  we  did. 

Senator  Andesson.  Did  he  not  submit  it 
to   our   people    and  we   turned   it   down   as 
being  impractical? 
Dr.  Grkzn.  No. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  that  right? 
Dr.  Orxxm.  Let  me  be  frank  and  teU  the 
story. 

Nick  mailed  a  letter  to  Berkeley  about  ac- 
celerators. In  which  he  was  very  interested, 
and  the  letter  was  a  mess.  People  at 
Berkeley  read  It  very  carefully,  analyzed  it, 
and  It  was  no  g<x>d.  So  they  wrote  him 
back  an  explanation  of  what  was  wrong  with 
all  of  these  crazy  ideas.  Nick  sat  down,  be- 
ing a  very  brilliant  individual,  and  proposed 
to  correct  his  Ideas.  This  letter  from  Berke- 
ley did  him  a  lot  of  good. 

Then  he  sent  to  Berkeley  a  description  of 
this  strong  focusing  principle.  People  at 
Berkeley  said  it  is  another  letter  from  that 
crazy  Greek,  threw  It  in  the  file  and  never 
read  it. 

When  Nick  camo  over  and  saw  the  article 
our  people  had  published  in  Physical  Re- 
view, he  said.  "I  doscribed  that  before."  We 
telephoned  Berkeley;  they  went  and  pulled 
it  out  of  the  file;  their  faces  were  very  red 
and  there  it  was. 

Senator  ANomsoir.  X  would  say  that  Is  an 
easy  explanation  t^  make  after  the  facta. 
Somebody  did  put  It  away  and  It  did  have 


the  strong  focusing  principle  In  tt  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  It.  That  much  w* 
would  have  to  agree  on. 

Dr.  OaxKN.  Exactly.  That  la  exactly  what 
tiapi>ened. 

Senator  Andbuon.  Nobody  agrees  that  it 
was  not  as  good  as  we  had  here? 

Dr.  Grekn.  No.  It  looked  like  a  crank 
letter.     We  get  these  crank  letters. 

Senator  Andexsok.  Tou  are  not  the  only 
one  that  gets  them. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  fine  statement.  Dr. 
Green.  I  am  happy  that  you  do  state  that 
this  was  overlooked. 

Dr.  Green.  Certainly. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  would  be  an  amazing 
thing  if  you  did  not  overlook  anything. 

Dr.  Green.  When  we  got  acquainted  with 
Nick,  we  were  so  weU  Impressed  with  him, 
we  hired  him. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  could  not  commend 
you  more  for  what  you  did. 


PASSPORTS  AND  THE  COMMUNIST 
CONSPIRACY 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  introduced  a  bill— H.R.  13760— that 
provided  for  the  denial  of  passports  to 
persons  knowingly  eng.iged  in  activities 
Intended  to  further  the  International 
Communist  movement.  Although  this 
measure  was  approved  by  the  House 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  before  adjournment  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  it. 

On  January  7  of  this  year,  I  Intro- 
duced an  identical  bill — H.R.  55 — and, 
on  several  occasions  since.  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  the  vital 
need  for  its  enactment.    An  address  de- 
livered today.  March  24,  to  the  Chicago 
Coxmcil    of    Foreign    Relations    by    the 
Honorable  John  W,  Hanes,  Jr..  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  further  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  the  earliest  possible  enactment  of 
H.R.  55  or  similar  legislation. 
Mr.  Hanes'  address  follows: 
Passports  and  the  Communist  Conspoact 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  John  W.  Hanes. 
Jr.,  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  at  the  Chicago  CouncU  of 
Foreign  Relations  luncheon  meeting,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Tuesday.  March  24.  1989) 

1  am  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  this  pfu-ticular  group  in  this 
particular  city.  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  some  basic  matters  Involving  our 
foreign  relations  and  our  national  security. 

Foreign  relations  used  to  be  something 
that  this  country  thought  It  could  afford 
largely  to  Ignore,  or  at  least  to  delegate  to 
the  sole  attention  of  a  few  people  who  were 
Interested  In  such  things  In  Washington. 
The  pioneer  work  which  your  own  organiza- 
tion, com^prlsed  of  so  many  leading  citizens 
of  this  great  central  city  of  the  United  States, 
has  done  for  nearly  40  years  Is  one  very  tan- 
gible reason  why  that  situation  has  changed. 

Today  It  Is  self-evident  that  our  foreign 
relations  are  Inseparable  from  our  national 
security.  We  all  recognize  that  our  security, 
our  Uvea  and  our  very  exUtance,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation,  are  effectively 
threatened  from  abroad.     Wt  all  recognise 
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the  existence  of  a  powerful  and  Implacable 
hostile  force  dedicated  to  world  conquest, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  our  re- 
public and  our  people  stand  for.  The  hostile 
force  Is  International  communUm,  and  Its 
primary  manifestation  Is  Soviet  Russia.  It 
is  also,  however,  an  international  conspiracy 
that  extends  Into  every  nation  in  the  world, 
including  our  own. 

These  facts  have  a  connection  with  the 
U.S.  passport.  I  would  like  today  to  teU 
you  why. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing has  surrounded  the  matter  of  Com- 
munists and  passports.  The  misunder- 
standing has  related  both  to  the  facts  and  to 
the  Issues  which  are  involved,  as  well  as  to 
others  which  are  not.  but  which  have  been 
Introduced  Into  the  controversy.  I  hope  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  these  facts  and 
Issues. 

THE   SUPREME  COURT   DECISION 

In  June  1958  In  the  Kent,  Brlehl.  and  Day- 
ton cases,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  majority  of  5-4.  handed  down  decisions 
holding.  In  effect,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  refuse  a  pass- 
port becaxise  of  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  or  even  because  he  has  speclfl- 
cally  found  that  an  applicant  is  going 
abroad  willfully  and  knowingly  to  engage  In 
activities  which  would  advance  the  Commu- 
nist movement.  In  both  decisions,  the 
Court  denied  the  Secretary's  right  because 
the  Congress  has  not  pasf«d  legislation 
specifically  giving  the  Secretiiry  that  right. 
Contrary  to  papular  belief  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  hold  that  It  was  unconstitu- 
tional to  deny  a  pa8S]X>rt  to  a  Communist. 
It  did  say  that  any  legislation  giving  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  make  such  a  denial 
must  carefully  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens. 

Since  that  date,  the  administration  has 
been  xirgently  seeking  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  by  the  Congress.  Although  the 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  sessidn  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  failed  to  act;  and  neither  House 
has    taken    action    as    yet    In    this    session. 

THE    NATURE    Or    THE    COMMUNIIST    CONSPIRACT 

In  order  to  understand  why  this  situation 
Is  serious.  It  Is  necessary  first  to  understand 
the  nature  and  methods  of  ths  International 
Communist  conspiracy. 

That  conspiracy  today  creiates  a  greater 
menace  to  the  United  States;  than  we  have 
ever  faced  before.  i 

With  assets  of  some  900  million  people 
and  16  once  independent  countries  that 
have  fallen  under  its  control.  It  commands 
frightening  resources.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  power  strong  enough  to  maintain 
the  alliance  which  alone  keeps  international 
communlrm  from  its  goal  of  world  conquest. 
We  would  be  naive  Indeed  If  we  believed 
that  its  vast  and  harshly  regimented  re- 
sources were  not  consistently  committed 
against  us  In  every  way  which  could  do  us 
harm — openly  and  secretly;  abroad  and  at 
home. 

This  conspiracy  Is  truly  International.  It 
Is  controlled  and  directed  from  Moscow. 
That  part  of  it  which  exists  in  America  is 
no  more  American  than  that  part  which 
rules  in  Hungary  is  Hiuigarlail.  Some  hard- 
core supporters  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  bold  American  citizen- 
ship, but  they  are  not  ordinary  American 
citizens.  They  voluntarUy  give  service  and 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  ideology  which  pro- 
motes the  objectives  of  a  foreign  p>ower. 

Some  people  feel  that,  because  actual 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
as  of  today  la  small,  the  American  brand 
of  communism  therefore  offers  no  threat  to 
our  Internal  security.  Many  top  Communists, 
of  courae,  are  not  party  members.  Ths 
Communists  themselves  do  not  even  agrea 
that  the  party  U  weak.    Last  month.  Wll- 
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Ham  Lorenzo  Patterson  In  an  editorial  in 
"The  Worker"  said :  "The  prevailing  political 
atmosphere  permits  Increasing  activities 
with  lessening  dangers  of  victimization.  •  •  • 
Let's  be  bolder."  Every  day  brings  vis  new 
evidence  of  the  vitality,  the  far-flung  op- 
erations and  the  current  danger  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  In  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  travel  abroad  and  the 
possession  of  a  valid  American  passport 
by  hard-core  American  Communists  consti- 
tutes a  real  danger  to  our  country.  This  is 
so  because  all  the  evidence  about  Commu- 
nist organization  and  methods  shows  that 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  International 
party  machinery  depends  In  large  part  on 
the  freedom  of  its  members  to  travel. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  student  of 
Communist  organization  to  realize  the  truth 
of  this.  Think  of  your  own  organizations. 
Everyone  In  business  today  trrivels  almost 
constantly.  You  all  know  that  personal  con- 
tact is  an  essential  part  of  doing  business. 
The  malls — even  the  telephone — are  not  an 
adequate  substitute.  If  this  Is  true  of  nor- 
mal business  operations,  how  much  more 
true  must  It  be  of  the  enormously  complex 
worldwide  operation  of  an  international  con- 
spiracy where  virtually  everjrthlng  must  also 
be  kept  secret.  I  do  not  know  how  one 
would  go  about  recruiting  an  espionage 
agent  by  mail  or  by  telephone.  I  doubt  if 
the  Communists  know  either.  Such  things 
require  personal  assessment,  personal  re- 
cruitment, personal  contact.  In  an  organi- 
zation of  this  sort,  to  hamper  the  move- 
ments of  any  members  of  the  organization 
is  a  crippling  blow  and  puts  the  operations 
of  the  organization  under  a  most  heavy 
handicap. 

Another  thing  that  is  Important  to  under- 
stand is  that  the  size  and  complexity  of 
this  Communist  organization  requires  a 
a  very  great  variety  of  orders  and  Instruc- 
tions and  Information  and  activities  to  keep 
It  oi>eratlng.  It  has  top  people  In  It,  and 
It  has  little  people.  It  Isn't  only  the  top 
people  who  are  Important.  Each  of  the  lit- 
tle people  in  this  highly  disciplined  machine 
is  a  cog  who  has  his  own  place  and  his  own 
usefulness  to  the  functioning  of  the  whole 
machine.  A  relatively  unimportant  but  re- 
liable member  of  the  conspiracy  may  act  as 
a  courier  to  carry  an  important  message  be- 
tween Communist  leaders  In  different  coun- 
tries. The  whole  elaborate  organization 
which  has  surrounded  every  Communist  es- 
pionage network  which  we  know  about  In 
this  country,  such  as  in  the  Rosenberg  case, 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  the  essential 
role  played  by  the  numerous  unimportant 
little  people  in  the  organization  without 
whom  It  would  cease  to  function. 

We  are  by  no  means  helpless  against  this 
conspiracy,  nor  has  our  Government  been  in- 
active or  unsuccessful  In  fighting  back.  Much 
of  the  success  we  have  had  Is  attributable 
directly  to  the  dedicated  fight  over  many 
years  and  many  obstacles  which  has  been 
carried  on  personally  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  by  the  FBI.  Their  persistence  and  their 
results  have  Inspired  others  who  work  In 
this  field,  and  have  done  much  to  awaken  the 
American  people  to  a  clear  and  present 
danger. 

Our  weapons  against  Communist  sub- 
version have  been  a  closely  Interlinked  set  of 
techniques.  They  have  Included  penetration 
of  the  conspiracy  and  constant  stirvelllance 
and,  always,  to  the  extent  we  could  achieve 
it,  by  passport  and  visa  and  Immigration 
regulctlons.  the  denial  of  free  movement  in 
and  out  of  the  country  and  thereby  of  easy 
and  satisfactory  communications. 

The  loss  of  our  ability  to  stop  American 
members  of  the  Communist  apparattis  from 
getting  passports  has  blimted  the  other 
weapons  we  have  against  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  For  example,  our  success  in  pre- 
venting the  entry  of  foreign  Communist 
agents  and  couriers  with  their  financing  and 
instructions  from  headquarters  becomes  ra- 


ther hollow  if  American  members  of  the  ap- 
paratus can  travel  freely  out  of  the  country. 
Similarly,  the  most  successful  penetration  (rf 
the  domestic  Communist  apparatus  by 
agents  of  the  United  States  is  rendered  much 
less  useful  if  the  persons  watched  can  evade 
observation  for  extended  periods  by  travel- 
ing abroad,  probably  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
where  we  can  hardly  expect  to  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked  whether  there 
is  really  any  point  In  denying  passports  to 
American  CommuniBts,  for  after  all  they  can 
travel  legally  to  Latin  America  without  a 
passport,  and  from  there  usually  can  obtain 
Illegal  passage  to  wherever  they  wish  to  go. 
This  Is  undeniably  true.  However,  it  is  also 
a  fact  that.  In  the  years  during  which  we 
denied  passports  to  CommunisU,  very  few 
Important  members  of  the  apparatus  took 
advantage  of  this  roundabout  route.  One 
reason  may  be  that  v/henever  you  require  an 
organization  to  uulize  cumbersome  and 
devious  and  Ulegal  methods  of  this  sort,  you 
stretch  that  much  further  and  that  much 
thinner  the  trail  which  the  conspirators  can- 
not faU  to  leave.  They  must  utilize  more 
people  with  more  risk  of  some  breakdown  In 
the  S3rstem  and  compromise  of  Its  secrecy. 
It  Is  that  much  more  likely  that  somewhere 
along  the  trail  those  whose  Job  It  Is  to 
counter  the  Communist  conspiracy  will  un- 
cover it.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest 
protections  we  have  against  the  conspiracy  is 
knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place  within  it. 
Whenever  such  a  trail  can  be  uncovered  at 
any  point,  it  can  usually  be  unraveled  fairly 
easily  in  both  directions  with  the  result  of  a 
considerable  increase  of  our  Icnowledge  about 
the  whole  conspiracy. 

COMMUNIST     INTEREST     IN     PASSPORTS 

Our  own  Government  has  long  recognized 
how  Important  American  passports  are  to 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  Forty  years  ago. 
Just  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  the  De- 
partment of  State  became  aware  that 
American  Communists  were  carrying  on 
espionage,  propaganda  and  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities for  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
International  Communist  movement.  The 
State  Department  decided  In  1920  that  pass- 
ports should  be  refused  to  persons  who  ad- 
vocated the  overthrow  of  governments  by 
force,  who  espoused  publicly  the  iSovlet 
cause,  or  were  carriers  of  Communist  cor- 
respondence. This  policy  remained  In  force 
until  1931.  At  no  time,  I  might  point  out. 
during  this  11  years  was  the  Secretary's 
discretion  in  the  matter  ever  challenged  in 
the  courts. 

The  American  passport  has  always  been 
valuable  to  espionage  rings,  as  you  can  well 
imagine.  For  example,  prior  to  World  War  II 
an  espionage  agent  was  arrested  In  Copen- 
hagen and  found  to  have  four  U.S.  passports 
In  his  possession.  The  Communist  under- 
ground has  long  maintained  workshops  de- 
voted to  the  wholesale  forgery  and  falsifi- 
cation of  passports  and  other  documents. 

However,  genuine  American  passports  were 
highly  prized  at  Intelligence  headquarters 
In  Moscow,  according  to  a  former  chief  of 
Soviet  InteUlgence  In  Europe.  During  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  Communist  leaders  as- 
siduously collected  the  passports  of  the  sev- 
eral thousand  Americans  In  the  Interna- 
tional Brigade,  and  the  bulk  of  these  pass- 
ports eventually  found  their  way  to  Moscow 
for  alteration  and  possible  use  by  Soviet 
agents.  In  fact,  so  many  American  pass- 
ports were  collected  from  this  source  that, 
as  a  countermeasure,  the  U.S.  had  to  replace 
every  outstanding  passport  in  the  world 
With  a  new  document. 

CONGRESS  ACTS 

In  1049,  11  members  of  the  National  Board 
Of  the  Communist  Party,  U.8.A.,  were  con- 
victed of  conspiring  to  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force  or 
violence.     In    1950,   American   CommuoUi* 
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were  actively  supporting  tbe  enemy  position 
In  tbe  Korean  war.  Congress,  recognizing 
these  dangers,  passed  tbe  Internal  Seciirlty 
Act  and  found  that  "travel  of  Communist 
members,  representatives,  and  agents  from 
country  to  country  facilitates  communica- 
tion and  Is  a  prerequisite  for  the  carrying 
on  of  activities  to  further  tbe  purposes  of 
the  Communist  movement." 

Congress  also  said  that  Americans  who 
participate  knowingly  In  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  "In  efTect  repudiate  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  In  effect 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try In  which  Is  vested  tbe  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  world  Communist  movement." 
Tet  allegiance  Is  the  touchstone  of  the  right 
to  a  passport. 

Indeed,  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
made  It  a  crime  to  issue  passports  to  mem- 
bers of  registered  Communist  organizations; 
but  this  sanction  still  has  no  legal  effect  be- 
cause protracted  litigation  In  tbe  courts  has 
been  able  to  prevent  that  part  of  the  act 
from   becoming  applicable. 

Again  In  1954  Congress  made  its  Intention 
clear  when  It  declared  that  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  "although  pur- 
portedly a  political  party.  Is  In  fact  an  In- 
strumentality of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States."  Con- 
gress further  found  that  the  role  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  as  the  agency  of  a 
hostile  foreign  power  renders  its  existence  a 
"clear,  present  and  continuing  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States." 

THE   DEPASTMENT'S    BEGULATIONS 

The  Secretary  of  State,  charged  by  law 
with  the  Issuing  of  passports,  could  hardly 
have  Ignored  these  congressional  findings. 
In  1952,  the  Department's  policy  was  made 
a  matter  of  official  record  when  Secretary 
Acheson  Issued  regulations  establishing  the 
criteria  for  refusing  passports  to  Commu- 
nists and  Communist  supporters. 

The  publication  of  these  regulations  trig- 
gered a  violent  attack  by  the  Communists 
through  their  press  and  through  the  courts, 
utilizing  every  device  of  law  and  procedure. 
Their  clever  campaign  gained  respectability 
because  many  sincere  persons,  who  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  'onununlsm.  be- 
came disturbed  by  the  argument  that  the 
regulations  permitted  the  Secretary  of  State 
arbitrarily  to  restrict  a  citizen's  rights.  These 
were  tbe  regulations  which  In  1958  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  by  ffndlng  that 
they  had  not  been  speclflcally  authorized  by 
Congress. 

I  think  It  might  be  well  to  put  Into  per- 
spective exactly  how  these  regulations  op- 
erated, and  their  practical  effects,  by  giving 
you  some  statistics  on  the  numbers  of  Com- 
munist supporters  refused  passports  under 
them  and  the  numbers  of  Americans  who  re- 
ceived passporu.  ror  the  2  calendar  years 
preceding  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  1956 
and  1957.  1,145,000  passports  were  Issued  or 
renewed.  During  that  same  period,  the 
Passport  Office  limited  the  passport  privilege 
of  61  persons  because  of  Communist  grounds. 
Svery  one  of  those  persons  had  access  to  an 
elaborate  and  Impartial  appeal  mechanism, 
and  many  of  them  utilized  It. 

From  the  time  this  mechanism  was  set  up 
in  1052  until  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  June  1958  the  Secretary  of  State— and  it 
must  be  the  Secretary  personally— refused 
passports  to  only  16  persons  on  Communist 
grounds  after  full  hearings.  A  number  were 
granted  passports  after  hearings:  some  oth- 
ers, of  course,  did  not  contest  the  Passport 
Office's  denial;  and  undoubtedly  many  active 
Communists  never  bothered  to  apply  at  all, 
knowing  they  would  be  scrutinized  and  re- 
quired to  make  a  sworn  statement  alx>ut 
Communist  Party  membership. 

I  believe  It  U  important  to  remember 
these  figures  when  statements  are  made 
about  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment  in  passport  matters.    I  assure  you  that 


these  16  persons  who  were  denied  passports 
by  the  Secretary  did  not  include  a  single  one 
who  was  an  ordinary  American  citizen,  or 
whose  only  activity  In  behalf  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  was  some  vague  alleged  be- 
liefs and  associations. 

HISTOHT  or  PASSPORTS 

American  passports,  of  course,  are  valuable 
documents,  and  well  worth  all  this  trouble 
that  the  Communists  have  gone  through  to 
get  them.  Our  passport  requests  foreign 
governments  to  let  the  bearer,  an  Amerlcun 
citizen,  pass  safely  and  freely,  and  to  give 
him  all  lawful  ;iid  and  protection.  It  in- 
vokes for  him  the  full  prestige  of  the  U.S. 
Government;  and  foreign  governments  usual- 
ly accept  it  as  meaning  that  he  Is  a  reputable 
person. 

The  passport  has  also  become  a  practical 
necessity  for  travel.  Today  75  percent  of  all 
countries.  Including  most  of  Latin  America, 
require  foreigner?.  Including  Americans,  to 
have  passports  for  entry;  and  we  ourselves 
require  Americans  to  obtain  passports  for 
travel  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  be- 
cause we  are  still  in  a  state  of  national 
emergency. 

We  have  made  It  easy,  however,  to  meet 
this  requirement.  We  issue  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  passports  each  year, 
each  one  valid  for  a  maximum  of  4  years. 
We  refuse  only  an  Infinitesimal  number. 

Much  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  very 
few,  but  very  Important  refusals  became 
academic,  of  course,  in  June  1958,  when  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  was  handed  down. 
Since  then,  as  we  anticipated,  there  has  been 
a  flood  of  applications  from  persons  with 
records  of  Communist  affiliations  or  activi- 
ties Some  of  them  had  previously  t>een 
denied  passports,  but  many  had  never  pre- 
viously applied.  Many  we  know  a  great  deal 
about,  and  none  of  it  is  good.  Others  we 
would  like  to  know  more  about,  but  the 
Department  of  State  Is  no  longer  In  a  posi- 
tion even  to  inquire,  much  less  Investigate, 
whether  any  such  applicant  Is  a  Communist 
Party  member,  or  how  dangerous  he  may  be. 
There  Is  quite  a  difference,  for  example,  be- 
tween a  known  courier  and  a  harmless  fel- 
low traveler. 

This  flood  of  applications  continues  today. 
The  Communists  are  getting  passports  while 
they  can.  Naturally,  In  all  these  cases  the 
Department's  previous  policy  has  had  to 
give  way  and  passports  have  been  and  are 
being  Usued  to  all  these  people. 

LKCI8LATION    KEQUIRKO 

Immediately  following  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Secretary  Dulles  sent  Congress  a 
draft  bill  to  provide  the  specific  legislative 
authority  which  the  Court  held  was  lacking. 
He  wrote  to  the  Congress: 

"I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  we  are  today  engaged  for  survival 
In  a  bitter  struggle  against  the  international 
Communist  movement.  •  •  •  (This)  move- 
ment seeks  everywhere  to  thwart  United 
States  foreign  policy.  It  seeks  on  every 
front  to  Influence  foreign  governments  and 
peoples  against  the  United  SUtes  and  even- 
tually by  every  means,  including  violence, 
to  encircle  the  United  States  and  subordi- 
nate us  to  lU  will.  The  Issuance  of  United 
States  passports  to  supporters  of  that  move- 
ment facilitates  their  travel  to  and  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  clothes  them  when 
abroad  with  all  the  dignity  and  protection 
that  our  Government  affords.  Surely,  our 
Government  should  be  in  a  position  to  deny 
passports  to  such  persons." 

President  Elsenhower  lu-gently  endorsed 
the  legislation,  saying:  "Each  day  and  week 
that  passes  without  it  exposes  us  to  great 
danger." 

What  must  such  legislation  do? 

Again,  the  President  has  expressed  it  well 
He  said: 

"In  exercising  these  necessary  limitations 
on  the  issuance  of  passports,  the  executive 
branch  is  greatly  concerned  with  seeing  to  it 
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that  the  Inherent  rights  of  American  citizens 
are  {x-eserved.  Any  limitations  on  the  right 
to  travel  can  only  be  tolerated  In  terms  of 
overriding  requirements  of  our  national 
security,  and  must  be  subject  to  substantive 
and  procedural  guarantees." 

Simply  stated,  what  we  need  is  legislative 
authority  which  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  deny  passports  to  hard-core  sup- 
porters of  the  international  Communist 
movement.  We  believe  such  denial  should 
occur  under  due  process  of  law,  including 
judicial  review.  We  believe  that  it  should 
apply  only  to  those  who  knowingly  engags 
in  activities — not  merely  bold  beliefs  or  have 
associations — but  engage  in  activities  in 
furtherance  of  the  International  Communist 
movement,  or  who  are  going  abroad  to  en- 
gage in  such  activities. 

We  do  not  seek  statutory  passport  au- 
thority to  stifle  criticism  of  this  Government 
or  lu  policies.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
passport  should  or  can  be  used  to  restrict 
the  movement  of  people  who  hold  political, 
social,  or  economic  opinions  which  are  not 
of  the  orthodox  American  variety. 

We  do  not  seek  or  want  authority  to  deny 
passporu  to  any  whose  travel  or  activity 
abroad  is  merely  an  embarraiisment  to  our 
country.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  Is 
strong  enough  to  survive  embarraaoment  It 
we  must. 

Neither  do  we  wish  to  penalize  loyal 
Americans  who  at  one  time,  before  the  na- 
ture of  the  Communist  conspiracy  became 
as  crysui  clear  as  it  la  today,  may  have 
sympathized  with  Communist  theories  or 
even  belonged  to  Communist  organizations 
In  this  country. 

All  we  seek,  and  what  I  feel  we  must  have, 
is  the  capacity  to  protect  ourselves  by  deny- 
ing passports  to  those  relatively  few  hard- 
core, active  Communist  supporters  who  are 
not  ordinary  American  citizens  and  whose 
travel  abroad  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  travel  of 
an  American  citizen.  Communist  or  not.  I 
believe  we  should  understand  such  terms 
thoroughly,  for  they  are  central  to  this 
issue. 

Our  Constitution  can  and  does  guarantee 
the  citizen's  freedom  to  travel  among  the  SO 
States  in  the  Union.  However,  it  obviously 
does  not  and  cannot  guarantee  any  right  of 
an  American  cltlaen  to  enter  any  foreign 
country.  We  do  not  recognize  the  right  of 
any  alien  to  enter  our  own  country  except 
as  we,  as  an  act  of  sovereignty,  grant  him 
permission  to  do  so.  An  excellent  example 
of  a  foreign  regime  exercising  sovereignty 
in  this  way  is  the  Chinese  CommunUU. 
Por  nearly  2  years  now.  some  25  American 
newsmen  representing  the  major  foreign 
newsgathering  organlEatlons  of  this  country 
have  had  and  still  have  American  passports 
valid  for  travel  to  Communist  China,  but 
that  regime  has  refused  to  let  them  enter. 

The  constitutionally  protected  "right  to 
travel"  abroad,  therefore,  is  really  only  the 
right  to  leave  the  United  States,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  thU  right  U  part  of  the 
liberty  of  which  the  citizen  cannot  be  de- 
prived without  the  due  process  of  law  of  the 
fifth  amendment.  However,  like  any  other 
constitutional  right,  it  is  not  absolute  and 
may  be  abridged  by  society  for  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  involving  its  own  protection 
so  long  as  due  process  is  observed. 

In  the  case  of  passports  "due  process" 
means  that  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  be 
arbitrary  or  capricious  but  must  have  sound 
reasons  for  restricting  an  Individual's  right  of 
exit.  It  means  that  he  must  teli  the  in- 
dividual the  reasons  for  his  action  in  suffi- 
cient detail  and  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  individual  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  reasons  untrue.  Such  cimim- 
stances  should  Include  a  full  hearing  and  re- 
view with  the  Department  of  State,  and,  ul- 
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tlmately,  of   course,   the  right   which   now 
exists  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  even  such  citadels  of  democracy  and 
Individual  rights  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
Prance,  and  Canada  do  not  provide  for  any 
Judicial  review  of  passport  dentals.  In  those 
and  other  free  countries,  passport  denials 
are  matters  strictly  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  executive  branch,  from  whose  de- 
cision there  U  no  appeal.     [ 

There  Is  one  other  essential  of  passport 
legislation  which  Is  much  misunderstood, 
and  that  Is  the  necessity  for  the  Government 
to  be  able  to  utilize  confidential  information 
as  part  of  the  basis  of  Its  decision. 

I  can  say  bluntly  that  any  legislation  con- 
cerning denial  of  passportsi  to  Communist 
supporters  would  be  nieanlngless  and  would 
not  achieve  any  purpose  if  It  prohibited  the 
Government  from  utilizing  confidential  In- 
formation. Almost  without  exception, 
dangerous  cases  In  the  Communist  area  In- 
volve confidential  information  and  investi- 
gative sources.  Indeed,  the  more  recent  and 
meaningful  our  information  is,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  it  has  come  from  current  con- 
fidential investigative  sources  within  the 
Communist  movement. 

The  Government  has  a  legitimate  and 
overriding  Interest  in  maintaining  the  se- 
curity of  these  investigative  sources  and 
methods.  If  faced  with  tbe  unpalatable 
choice  between  exposing  and  thereby  destroy- 
ing a  valuable  and  continulni;  source  of  In- 
formation about  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  and  issuing  a  passport 
to  an  individual  member  of  that  conspiracy, 
the  Government  has  no  alternative  but  re- 
luctantly to  issue  the  passport  as  the  lesser 
evil. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  use  of  confiden- 
tial information  in  such  cases  means  using 
vague  and  unsubstantlnl  gossip  or  allegation 
that  will  not  stand  the  light  of  day.  This  Is 
nonsense.  In  the  first  place.  If  one  Is  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  must  personally  decide  passport  appeals 
coses,  would  actually  base  a  considered  deci- 
sion upon  anything  less  than  substantial  and 
corroborated  evidence,  then  one  must  believe 
that  our  country's  security  is  In  far  greater 
danger  than  from  the  capricious  denial  of 
passports. 

In  the  second  place,  confidential  informa- 
tion Is  almost  always  a  small  part  of  any  total 
cose,  although  usually  essential  because  of 
the  clear  proof  It  provides.  Most  of  every 
case  can  be  fully  and  publicly  disclosed. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  believe,  based  on 
n  careful  review  of  the  Communist  cases  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  that  in  every  case  the 
Government  can  provide  a  fair  summary  of 
even  the  confidential  information  both  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  courts.  Such  a  fair 
summary  would  Include  all  the  pertinent  rea- 
sons for  which  the  passport  Is  denied,  and 
would  exclude  only  those  details  required  to 
protect  confidential  sources  of  information. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  any  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  Government  in  all  cases 
to  provide  such  a  fair  summary  of  the  con- 
tent of  any  confidential  information  relied 
upon. 

THE  CLEAR  AND  PRI>SENT  D\NOER 

One  other  thing  should  be  clear.  What  we 
are  talking  about  Is  not  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing In  which  someone  Is  being  tried  or  pun- 
if  hod  for  past  actions,  but  an  administrative 
process  which  attempts  to  predict  someone's 
future  course  of  action  if  he  travels  abroad, 
and  to  balance  its  potential  danger  to  the 
United  States  against  the  desirability  _Df  fa- 
cilitating the  travel  and  giving  him  protec- 
tion while  he  is  performing  it.  These  are 
services  which  the  Government  should  ex- 
tend to  its  citizens,  but  they  are  not  invio- 
lable rights  which  the  individual  can  demand 
no  matter  what  the  menace  to  society  may  be. 

Even  having  said  this,  however,  much 
about    this    subject    remains    repugnant    to 


Americans.  The  use  of  confidential  infor- 
mation In  any  kind  of  proceeding,  Judicial  or 
not — indeed,  any  sort  of  governmental  re- 
striction, whether  on  travel  or  passports  or 
any  other  activity  of  the  individual— these 
are  things  which  we  will  never  like  and  which 
I  hope  we  never  accept  apathetically. 

Here,  however.  I  believe,  we  must  face 
squarely  one  fact  which  is  inherent  in  every 
aspvect  of  this  matter  which  we  liave  been  dis- 
cussing today.  That  is,  simply  stated,  that 
our  Nation,  although  not  technically  at  war, 
assuredly  Is  not  at  peace.  We  face,  almost  on 
a  dally  basts,  actual  threats  to  our  national 
security  and  to  our  very  existence  which  very 
clearly  are  the  equal  of  any  threats  we  have 
ever  faced  in  peace  or  war.  One  need  only 
think  of  the  implications  of  Berlin  today,  or 
the  countless  crises  of  the  past  decade,  to 
realize  that  the  cold  war  Is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

This  uneasy  situation  of  not-peace  not- 
war  is  something  entirely  new  to  ovu*  ex- 
perience. It  placer  a  tremendous  strain  upon 
our  governmental  and  constitutional  insti- 
tutions, for  It  blurs  lines  which  had  always 
previously  been  considered  sharp  and  clear. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  our  Nation  was 
not  at  war  It  was  truly  at  peace.  Certain 
rules  obtained  and  governed  our  lives  in 
peacetime.  These  rules  were  evolved  over  a 
century  and  a  half  by  and  for  a  free  people 
who  since  the  earliest  days  of  their  history 
had  been  faced  by  no  serious  external  threat 
to  their  freedom  or  their  national  existence. 
Occasionally  war  came,  and  there  was  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation.  War  was  declared  and 
waged  with  certain  formalities.  During  war- 
time certain  special  rules  obtained  because 
the  Nation  temporarily  required  the  subordi- 
nation of  individual  desires  to  the  overall 
national  effort.  These  special  rules,  while 
rei)ugnant,  were  considered  tolerable  for  the 
limited  duration  of  the  war.  When  the  war 
was  over,  other  prescribed  formalities  oc- 
curred, the  Nation  was  at  peace  again,  end 
the  special  wartime  rules,  which  were  usually 
incompatible  with  complete  constitutional 
freedom  were  dropped. 

This  sharp  demarcation  between  peace  and 
war  does  not  exist  today.  International  com- 
munism has  thrown  away  the  rule  book.  It 
does  not  consldc/'  itself  ever  at  peace.  It  is 
always  totally  mobilized  to  advance  Its  aim 
of  world  domination.  It  does  not  recognize 
any  of  the  accepted  rules  of  International  or 
legal  or  human  conduct  except  when,  and 
only  for  as  long  as,  those  rules  may  suit  Its 
purpose. 

This  situation  creates  an  unprecedented 
threat  both  to  our  liberty  and  to  our  very 
exL'itence.  Our  response  must  include  a 
recognition  of  these  changed  circumstances, 
or  risk  the  loss  of  existence  and  liberty 
together. 

The  threat,  moreover,  will  continue  to 
exist,  perhaps  for  many  years  In  the  future. 
This  makes  It  Imperative  that  whatever  re- 
sponse we  do  adept  must  be  one  that  we 
can  Indefinitely  sustain,  and  without  en- 
dangering the  strength  or  the  Integrity  of 
our  basic  and  cherished  Institutions  which 
we  are  seeking  to  protect. 

I  believe  that  such  a  response  is  possible 
to  a  free  people.  I  believe  that  oiu*  Institu- 
tions— our  Constitution,  our  laws,  and  our 
form  of  government — are  strong  enough  and 
flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  these  changed 
circumstances.  Just  as  they  have  adjusted  to 
many   changes  in  the   past. 

I  liave  tried  to  Illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
suggesting,  in  the  limited  but  Important  field 
of  passport  policy,  a  procedure  which  meets 
these  criteria.  It  meets,  I  believe,  the  most 
pressing  requirements  of  national  security. 
It  does  so  by  law  and  under  the  Constitution. 
I  think,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  that 
adequate  passport  legislation  is  essential  to 
our  security.  But  let  me  be  very  clear.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
will  eliminate  all  the  dangers  which  we  face 


from  the  Communist  conspiracy;  or  even  all 
of  those  which  It  Is  intended  to  counter. 

I  do  believe  that  adequate  passport  legis- 
lation is  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of 
the  screen  of  weapons  we  have  raised  against 
the  conspiracy,  and  that  it  will  seriously 
cripple  the  effectiveness  of  that  conspiracy. 

I  do  believe,  finally,  that  all  our  weapons 
together,  wisely  and  effecUvely  used,  will 
contain  the  Internal  menace  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  within  tolerable  limits 
while  our  military  strength  deters  its  world- 
wide menace  and  our  foreign  policy  seeks  to 
replace  its  threat  with  a  Just  and  durable 
peace. 


PEACETIME  DRAFT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
dasrs  of  continuing  emergency  our  young 
men  are  required  to  make  a  great  sacri- 
fice. Eight  of  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  are  now  kept  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  continuous  peace- 
time draft  is  a  new  thing  in  our  country 
and  one  that  requires  a  hard  look  at  the 
conditions  which  surround  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Por  many  years  I  have  heard  my  col- 
leagues from  the  South  speak  on  the 
need  for  respecting  the  peculiar  insti- 
tutions of  that  region.  One  of  the  pe- 
culiarities that  has  come  to  my  attention 
is  the  number  of  camps,  forts,  and  other 
military  establishments  which  are  lo- 
cated in  the  13  Southern  States. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense there  were  677,471  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  13  Southern  States 
as  of  June  1958 — not  including  that  part 
of  Virginia  which  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Washington: 

Alabama 25,  327 

Arkansas 17,  376 

Florida 69,  718 

Georgia 67,  748 

Kentucky 44,  925 

Louisiana . 31,  017 

Mlsslsslppr 16.  864 

North  Carolina 70, 201 

Oklahoma 85,  102 

South  Carolina . . 63.  369 

Tennessee 17, 298 

Texas 139, 187 

Virginia   (not  including  area  near 

Washington,  DC.) 59,339 

The  national  figure  for  all  the  States 
was  1,551,642,  So  we  sec  that  the  armed 
personnel  in  the  13  Southern  States 
amounted  to  more  than  43  percent  of  the 
total.  Yet  we  know  that  aresis  outside 
those  13  States  subject  Negroes  to  dis- 
crimination. Also  we  know  that  colored 
people  other  than  Negroes  are  discrimi- 
nated against  in  some  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. So  I  would  e.stlmate  conservatively 
that  50  percent  of  the  armed  person- 
nel of  our  Government  in  this  country  is 
being  trained  in  a  discriminatory  envi- 
ronment. 

I  realize  that  the  Government  instal- 
lations are  important  economically  to  a 
region  that  needs  help.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  young  men  who  are 
drafted  into  the  Army  and  sent  to  these 
camps.  Must  they  suffer  in  order  to  re- 
spect the  peculiar  local  discriminations 
of  the  South?  I  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  subject  citi- 
zens to  such  discrimination. 
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That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  5277.  I  hold  it  to  be  an 
essential  duty  of  this  Government  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Of  course  this  House 
knows  that  I  do  not  favor  discrimination 
anywhere,  but  at  the  very  least  we  should 
protect  our  soldiers  and  sailors  against 
it. 

H.R.  5277  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Code,  chapter  13  of  title  18. 
It  would  prevent  hotels,  restaurants,  the- 
aters, parks,  and  all  public  transporta- 
tion from  discriminating  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  uniform  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

It  Li  as  simple  as  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  even  more  it  would  prevent  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  from  being  treated  as 
second-class  citizens  in  their  own  coun- 
try, for  whose  defense  they  are  making  a 
great  sacrifice. 

The  ignoble  practice  of  segregation  has 
no  legitimate  place  in  a  democracy.  If 
It  still  persists  in  some  area  of  this  coun- 
try, at  least  those  who  have  been  raised 
in  the  freer  areas  should  not  be  subjected 
to  it  by  the  Federal  Government. 

One-half  of  our  armed  personnel  Is  now 
being  unfairly  punished  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  the  conditions  of 
segregation  which  they  must  endure  as 
a  part  of  their  military  service. 

This  is  unfair,  unpatriotic,  and  unwise. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  support  H.R.  5277  so 
that  we  may  put  an  end  to  such  an  abuse 
of  our  young  citizens. 

If  they  are  trained  in  a  free  environ- 
ment they  will  know  better  the  impor- 
tance of  defending  freedom. 


RIGGED  PRICES  IN  DOMESTIC  OIL 
AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VanikJ  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  rigged 
prices  In  domestic  oil  and  petroleum 
products  are  the  direct  result  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  proclamation  restrict- 
ing oil  imports  for  the  benefit  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry. 

The  Presidents  proclamation  restrict- 
ing oil  imports  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poverty-stricken  and  depressed  domestic 
oil  industry  is  without  question  the  most 
inflationai-y  and  arbitrary  action  ex- 
ecuted by  the  President  during  his  term 
of  office. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  executive 
order  is  to  prop  up  and  support  the  do- 
mestic prices  of  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  a  sagging  world  market.  While 
import  controls  close  out  competition 
from  abroad,  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission, controlling  most  of  the  domestic 
oil  production,  is  limiting  production  to 
only  11  days  per  month.  The  combina- 
tion of  controlled  imports  and  controlled 
domestic  production  results  In  controlled 
supplies  and  controlled  consumer  prices. 
The  only  thing  that  remains  uncon- 
trolled is  the  stranglehold  which  the  oil 
Industry  has  on  our  economy. 

In  his  proclamation  the  President  said 
the  administration  would  carefully 
watch  the  inflationary  or  price-raising 
impact  of  the  administered  price  order. 


Well,  prices  have  already  responded  to 
the  effect  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion. Continental  Oil  yesterday  in- 
creased its  prices  on  all  grades  of  gaso- 
line a  half -cent  per  gallon  in  five  States: 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Okla- 
homa, and  Montana. 

In  Its  operating  areas.  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  yesterday  raised  Its  gasoline 
prices  1.8  cents  per  gallon  simply  because 
it  must  pay  more  for  domestic  petroleum 
In  the  face  of  cutbacks  on  imports. 

If  the  President's  oil  import  control 
program  Is  continued,  the  average 
American  motorist  will  be  paying  3  to  4 
cents  more  per  gallon  of  gasoline  by  mid- 
summer. The  President's  timid  capitu- 
lation to  the  domestic  oil  industry  will 
force  America  from  large  automobiles  to 
a  motor-scooter  economy  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term. 


SLUMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Lane  I  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
time  when  a  roof  and  four  walls  met  the 
mmimum  requirements  for  human  shel- 
ter. The  spreading  blight  of  the  slums 
in  every  community  has  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  definition  is  no 
longer  adequate.  As  a  result,  nearly  ev- 
eryone agrees  that  we  should  have  a 
housing  program,  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  As  we  con- 
sider the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  there  will 
be  no  dispute  concerning  the  overall 
need  for  such  legislation.  There  will  be 
strong  differences  of  opinion,  however, 
concerning  some  parts  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  most  successful  features  of 
our  Federally  sponsored  housing  pro- 
gram, has  been  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance. This  has  been  so  popular,  that,  in 
recent  years,  the  FHA  has  practically 
used  up  its  Insurance  authorization. 
There  Is  need  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  insurance  ceiling,  to  coax  more 
private  capital  into  housing  develop- 
ment. We  have  tried,  under  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance,  to  provide  every  possible 
incentive  to  private  enterprise,  and  it 
has  responded  with  impressive  results. 
A  larger  number  of  Americans  have  been 
able  to  buy  homes  of  their  own. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  areas  where  private  In- 
itiative cannot  do  the  job.  Public  hous- 
ing for  low-income  groups  has  helped  to 
fill  a  long-neglected  need.  Experience 
has  revealed  the  necessity  of  a  new 
program  designed  to  provide  rental 
housing  for  elderly  persons  at  rentals 
which  they  can  afford. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  a  new  loan 
program  should  be  established  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  financing  on  liberal  terms 
to  nonprofit  corporations  interested  in 
building  housing  for  the  elderly.  The 
maximum  interest  rate  to  the  borrow- 
ing nonprofit  corporation  would  be  held 
to  a  limit  of  3V2  percent  annually.  The 
loan  term  could  extend  to  50  years,  and 
loans  would  be  provided  up  to  98  percent 
of  the  project  cost.  As  the  required 
equity  investment  of  the  sponsor  would 
be  reduced  to  2  percent,  this  would  be 
a  great  Inducement  for  such  sponsors  to 


proceed  from  plans  to  blueprints  and 
actual  construction. 

By  such  methods  it  will  be  possible  to 
build  housmg  units  that  will  rent  for 
approximately  $20  a  month  less  than 
the  rent  that  would  be  required  for  the 
same  unit  under  financing  restrictions 
of  the  present  section  207  program. 

Under  the  new  program  "elderly  fami- 
lies" would  mean  families  the  head  of 
which— or  his  spouse — is  62  years  of 
age  or  over;  and  the  term  "elderly  per- 
sons" would  mean  persons  who  are  02 
years  of  age  or  over. 

To  prevent  exploitation  of  this  pro- 
gram by  those  not  eligible  for  its  bene- 
fits, the  proposed  legislation  will  pro- 
hibit such  undesirable  practices  as  the 
use  of  an  elderly  person  as  a  "screen"  In 
order  to  gain  occupancy  for  younger 
persons  whose  economic  circumstances 
are  adequate  to  permit  them  to  afford 
decent  housing  elsewhere. 

The  administration  wants  to  raise  the 
interest  rate  on  VA  loans,  currently 
limited  by  law  at  4^4  percent,  to  5V4 
percent,  in  order  that  veterans  will  be 
able  to  get  mortgage  money  to  build 
their  homes.  The  Congress  prefers  ad- 
ditional direct  loans  to  veterans  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be 
some  compromise  on  this  issue. 

It  is  advisable  to  extend  and  improve 
the  low-rent  public  housing  program. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  millions  of  families  now 
living  in  slums  do  not  have  sufficient  in- 
come to  afford  the  prices  or  rents  which 
private  enterprise  must,  of  necessity, 
charge  for  decent  housing  under  pres- 
ent-day conditions.  They  will  never  be 
able  to  escape  from  the  slums  unless 
more  public  housing  units  are  built  to 
accommodate  them.  Furthermore,  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  families  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal,  highway  con- 
struction, and  other  public  activities, 
cannot  be  rehoused  except  in  public 
housing  because  of  their  low  incomes. 

Central  to  the  whole  housing  problem 
is  the  need  for  urban  renewal,  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  provides 
advances,  loans,  and  grants  to  localities 
to  assist  in  the  eUmination  of  slums  and 
blight,  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

An  expert  in  this  field  recently  com- 
mented, concerning  a  big  city  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  that  one-third  of  Its 
housing  accommodations  should  be  torn 
down  or  substantially  renovated,  because 
little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  remedy 
their  deterioration  over  the  years.  It  is 
from  many  of  the.se  areas  that  our  vet- 
erans come,  determined  to  build  small 
ranchhouses  in  the  suburbs  or  the 
country,  so  that  their  young  families 
may  grow  up  in  healthy  and  wholesome 
accommodations  that  serve  a  much  bet- 
ter purpose  than  a  mere  roof  and  four 
walls. 

It  is  here  that  many  elderly  couples 
live,  now  that  their  children  have  grown 
up  and  moved  away,  in  order  to  be  close 
to  the  downtown  area  and  its  conven- 
iences. 

The  committee  which  thoroughly 
studied  this  problem  reported  that: 

The  urban  renewal  program  Is  the  beet 
means  yet  devised  to  eliminate  slums,  arreat 
blight,  and  save  the  vaet  human  and  eco- 
nomic resources  which  are  our  great  urban 
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centers.  As  a  matter  of  paramount  national 
interest,  the  program  must  be  sustained  at 
a  high  level  through  the  provision  of  sub- 
stantial amounts  ot  capital  grant  authority 
over  the  next  several  years.  Spreading  slvuns 
and  blight  threaten  to  engulf  our  cities, 
bringing  misery  to  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  and  haunting  many  cities  with 
the  specter  of  municipal  bankruptcy.  Tour 
committee  is  convinced  that  local  and  State 
governments  just  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  finance  unaided  the  massive  urban  re- 
newal program  which  is  required  to  save  and 
preserve  our  American  cities. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  program, 
$1,350  million  has  been  made  available 
to  meet  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
urban  renewal  projects.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  $1,326  million  had  been  re- 
served, contracted  for,  or  disbursed  In 
connection  with  648  projects  in  386  lo- 
calities. 

A  program  that  is  only  partly  com- 
pleted can  waste  all  previous  invest- 
ment In  It.  by  curtailing  the  lifegiving 
funds  that  are  essential  for  its  fulflll- 
ment.  The  failure  to  implement  this 
program  last  year  has  raised  havoc  with 
urban  renewal  plans. 

Additional  capital  grant  authority  is 
needed  immediately  to  "unfreeze"  the 
backlog  of  applications.  It  is  proposed 
to  Increase  these  authorizations  by  $500 
million  on  the  date  of  enactment  and  by 
$500  million  on  July  1,  1959,  and  July  1, 
1960.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive urban  renewal  program. 

The  rotting  slums  of  our  cities  are  a 
threat  to  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation.  Sixty-five  percent  of  our  people 
live  in  the  cities.  From  here,  the  Federal 
Government  derives  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  its  revenues.  If  their  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation  are  slowed  down  by 
this  spreading  deterioration,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  will  feel  the  con.sequences. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1959  will  help  to 
reverse  that  downward  trend.  For  we 
cannot  stand  aside  and  watch  our  cities 
slowly  die. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  if  they 
so  desire:  Messrs.  Dincell.  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina.  Patman.  and  Hacen. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
employment statistics  for  the  month  of 
February  have  been  made  available  to 
the  American  people.  Contrary  to  the 
blithe  and  happy  statements  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  an  economic  upswing 
is  upon  us,  the  statistics  give  us  grave 
cause  for  concern.  Lack  of  sound  eco- 
nomic approach  by  the  administration 
was  no  better  characterized  than  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  raising  the  rediscount  rate  from 
2>/2  to  3  percent. 

Ordinarily  February  is  a  month  when 
jobs  rise  and  unemployment  falls.  The 
corrected  unemployment  rates  for  Feb- 


ruary shows  an  increase  from  6  to 
6.1  percent.  Translated  into  statistics 
which  we  can  more  easily  understand, 
1  man  In  16  was  looking  for  and  unable 
to  find  employment. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  administration, 
unemployment  has  exceeded  6  percent  or 
higher  for  3  months,  a  performance 
characterized  by  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  as  "probably  the  worst 
recovery  in  jobs  following  the  three  post- 
war slumps. 

Unemployment  In  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  city  of  Detroit  is  still  worse. 
The  city  of  Detroit  in  February  of  1959 
had  229,000  unemployed  or  15.4  percent 
of  the  work  force,  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  had  364.000  unemployed  or  12.4 
percent  of  the  work  force. 

A  comment  which  should  not  be  lost 
on  us  comes  from  no  less  than  Mr.  Ray- 
mond J.  Saulnler.  Chairman  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, who  said  he  was  baffled  by  the 
figure  of  6.1  percent  unemployed  in  De- 
cember. Mr.  Saulnler  said  further  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 

If  I  found  those  figures  for  January  and 
February  continuing  to  lag  substantially,  I 
would  be  concerned. 

From  the  foregoing  it  becomes  clear 
that  Congress  must  take  vigorous  and 
forceful  action  to  see  to  it  that  recovery, 
apparently  lacking  or  stifled  by  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy,  is  ac- 
celerated. As  an  interim  step  Congress 
must  extend  the  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  for  another 
year.  Failure  to  do  this  means  that  over 
337.000  i}eople  will  go  off  the  rolls  on 
April  1  when  the  program  expires.  We 
find  in  January  1959  that  212,416  people 
over  the  United  States  and  12,198  people 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  had  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation.  In 
1959.  2.6  million  in  the  United  States  and 
244,000  in  Michigan  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation.  Indeed  668,- 
000  and  107.000  exhausted  their  tempo- 
rary unemplojmient  compensation  bene- 
fits in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  respectively 
for  1958.  In  January  1959,  121,000  and 
14,000  for  the  United  States  and  Michi- 
gan resf)ectively  exhausted  temporary 
unemployment  compensation. 

A  second  thing  that  Congress  can  and 
must  do  is  to  pass  legislation  of  the  sort 
authored  by  Congressman  Thaddeus 
Machrowicz  and  others  including  my- 
self, to  provide  for  unemployment  rein- 
surance grants  to  the  States,  to  revise, 
extend,  and  improve  the  unemployment 
insurance  program.  This  will  meet  the 
long-term  need  for  adequate  standards 
in  the  unemployment  compensation 
field. 

A  distinguished  economist  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  present  un- 
employment compensation  program  was 
inadequate  to  meet  either  the  needs  aris- 
ing from  a  protracted  period  of  economic 
downturn  or  a  recession  of  severe  char- 
acter, a  situation  which  will  describe  the 
recent  and  continued  economic  down- 
turn. I  need  remind  no  one  that  the  last 
recession  was  substantially  cushioned  by 
the  pumping  into  the  economy  of  better 
than  $3,512  million  from  the  various 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 


grams during  1958.  This  fact  was 
chronicled  by  a  statement  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
which  stated  that  the  economic  down- 
turn would  have  been  much  worse  were  it 
not  for  these  and  other  economic  cush- 
ions. Economists  have  been  known  to 
call  3  or  4  percent  of  the  work  force  un- 
employed a  normal  situation.  With  this 
I  do  not  agree.  Mr.  Ira  T.  Ellis,  a  lead- 
ing business  economist  employed  by  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  is  reported  to  have  predicted 
a  5-percent  unemployment  rate  would 
persist  in  the  foreseeable  future;  a 
gloomy  prediction  in  which  he  is  joined 
by  a  number  of  other  reputable  econo- 
mists. Five  percent  is  certainly  an  ex- 
cessive unemployment  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
action.  Congress  must  report  out  other 
legislation  which  will  include  a  vigorous 
and  substantial  urban  renewal  program 
and  Federal  assistance  to  depressed 
areas. 


IMPROVED  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
ARMY-AIR  FORCE  DENTAL  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  bills 
to  place  the  Army  and  Air  Force  dental 
services  on  a  par  with  the  highly  effi- 
cient Naval  Dental  Corps.  This  legis- 
lation has  the  solid  endorsement  of 
the  Nation's  dentists.  Less  than  6 
months  ago,  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, in  behalf  of  its  90,000  mem- 
bers— more  than  85  f>ercent  of  America's 
practicing  dentists — ^reaffirmed  its  long- 
standing policy  that  the  dental  programs 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  like  the 
Navy's,  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
dentists.  This  is  the  best  assurance  that 
control  over  dental  professional  matters 
and  over  decisions  involvmg  the  profes- 
sional activities  of  dental  personnel  will 
be  vested  in  dentists. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  dentists  are  best 
equipped  to  manage  programs  of  dental 
care.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  this  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  active  duty 
military  personnel. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  see  that  military 
health  care  programs  are  administered 
at  the  highest  level  of  professional  ex- 
cellence. If  this  means  that  Congress 
must  chart  legislative  guidelines  for  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  dental  services,  as 
we  did  for  the  Navy,  then  I  believe  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

In  1945  I  introduced  and  supported  for 
the  Navy  Dental  Corps,  a  covmterpart  to 
the  bills  I  have  Introduced  today.  This 
legislation  became  Public  Law  284,  79th 
Congress.  Under  that  law  the  advance- 
ment made  by  the  Navy  Dental  Corps  in 
developing  an  outstanding  career  serv- 
ice and  in  improving  its  health  care 
functions  have  been  monumental.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  record  to  become 
convinced  that  the  Navy  Dental  Corps 
has  far  excelled  its  sister  services  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

For  example,  the  Navy  Etental  Corps 
in  1958  had  1,012  regular  dental  officers 
out  of  a  total  strength  of  1.599  dental 
officers.  The  Army  had  529  regulars  out 
of    1,779;    the   Air   Force   had   only   441 
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regulars  out  of  1,777.  These  figures  were 
set  forth  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
tvaoi  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  during  the 
recent  debate  on  the  draft  extension 
bill,  H  R.  2260. 

I  believe  that  the  Army-Air  Force 
dental  bills  I  am  introducing  today  will, 
if  enacted,  enhance  the  career  programs 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  dental  serv- 
ices. What  is  more,  they  will  achieve 
economy.  Today  the  personnel  turn- 
over in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  dental 

CoMPAKisoN  or  Proposed  Armt-Air 

MAVT   LAW 

(a)  There  la  a  Dental  Division  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  An  officer  of 
the  Dental  Corps  In  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
shall  be  detailed  as  Chief  of  the  Dental  Divi- 
sion (10  U.S.C.  5138(a)). 

The  Dental  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  shall  be  so  defined  and 
prescribed  by  Bureau  directives,  and  If  neces- 
sary by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  that  all  such  functions  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dental  Division.  All 
matters  relating  to  dentistry  shall  be  referred 
to  that  Division  (10  U.S.C.  5138(c)). 


services  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Navy 
£>ental  Corps.  This  needless  turnover 
la  not  only  expensive;  It  Is  disruptive 
to  effective  management  of  an  essential 
health  care  program.,. 

I  have  included  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks — exhibit  1 — a  comparison  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Navy  dental  law 
with  the  proposed  provisions  of  the 
Army-Air  Poi  ce  bills  as  the  latter  would 
appear  in  title  10,  United  States  Code,  if 
enacted.    This  comparison  does  not  re- 

ExHiBrr  1 


fleet  a  provision  within  the  Air  Force 
dental  bill  which  would  create  a  statu- 
tory identification  of  the  Air  Force  Sur- 
geon General  and  a  general  designation 
of  his  responsibilities. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Congress 
will  shortly  enact  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today  so  that  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  dental  services  will  be  able  to 
match  the  achievements  made  by  the 
Navy  Dental  Corps  in  developing  an  out- 
standing career  service. 


Force  Dental  Bi.:.l  With  Navt  Dental  Law  (Public  Law  284.  7»th  Cong.,  Ist  Sem.) 

AIR  rORCE  (PROPOSXD) 

There  shall  be  a  Dental  Service  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  DenUl  Service  shall  consist  of 
(1)  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service:  and  (3) 
such  dental,  auxiliary,  and  ancillary  per- 
sonnel  as    the   Secretary   of    the    Air   Force 


(b)  The  Dental  Division  shall  (1)  establish 
professional  standards  and  policies  for 
dental  practice:  (2)  conduct  Inspections  and 
surveys  for  maintenance  of  such  standards; 
(3)  Initiate  and  recommend  action  pertain- 
ing to  complements,  appointments,  advance- 
ment, training,  assignment,  and  transfer  of 
dental  personnel;  and  (4)  serve  as  the  ad- 
visory agency  for  the  Bureau  on  all  matters 
relating  directly  to  dentistry  (10  U.S.C. 
5138(d)). 


(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  dental  services  on  ships 
and  at  shore  stations.  Such  services  shall  be 
under  the  senior  dental  officer,  who  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
ship  or  station  for  all  professional,  technical, 
and  administrative  matters  concerning 
dental  services  ( 10  U.S.C.  6029  (a) ) . 


(d)  No  specific  provision. 


WHY   MAIN   STREET   VOTED 
DEMOCRATIC 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  to  be  exact  March  16,  1959, 
one  of  the  leading  Republican  Party 
campaigners  lamented  the  recent  heavy 
losses  by  his  party.    He  stated : 

There  are  8  million  voters  who  left  the 
party  between  10S4  and  1B68.  Some  of  these 
are     Republicans    who    never    before    have 


ARMY   (PROPOSED) 

[There  Is  an  Assistant  Surgeon  General  ap- 
pointed from  tiie  officers  of  the  Dental  Corps. 
An  appointee  who  holds  a  lower  regular  grade 
shall  be  appointed  In  the  regular  grade  of 
major  general.]    He  is  the  Chief  of  the  Dental 


Corps  and  is  responsible  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  for  making  recom- 
mendations or  all  matters  concerning  the 
dental  health  cf  the  Army.  (Bracketed  lan- 
guage appears  In  existing  law  (10  U.S.C. 
3040(b))). 


The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  by  regu- 
lation, require  the  Chief  of  the  E>ental  Corps 
to  (1)  establisli  professional  standards  and 
policies  for  dental  practice;  (2)  conduct  in- 
spections and  sTu^eys  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  standards:  (3)  Initiate  and  recommend 
action  pertaining  to  DenUl  Corps  and  aux- 
iliary strength,  appolntmenu,  advancement, 
training,  assignment  and  transfer  of  dental 
personnel:  and  1 4)  serve  as  the  adviser  to  the 
Army  Medical  Service  on  all  matters  relating 
directly  to  dentistry. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  by  reg- 
ulation, provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
dental  service  throuc^hout  the  Army,  so  that 
the  senior  dental  officer  for  each  major  com- 
mand. Army  division,  or  other  headquarters 
or  Installation  shall  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  commanding  general  or  officer  for  all  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  administrative  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  dental  health  of  the 
command.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
assignment  or  detailing  of  dental  officers  and 
assigned  auxiliary  personnel  within  the  com- 
mand, division,  headquarters,  or  installation. 
This  subsection  does  not  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  providing  for  the  assignment  of 
dental  officers  as  commanding  officers  of  other 
appropriate  health  activities  or  functions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  by  regu- 
lation, provide  lor  the  training  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  personnel  in  military  occu- 
pational specialties  auxiliary  or  ancillary  to 
the  practice  of  dimtlstry,  and  for  the  assign- 
ment of  such  personnel  in  effective  numbers 
to  duty  with  personnel  of  the  Dental  Corps. 


voted  Democratic.  These  8  million  could 
tell  you  something  about  the  Republican 
Party. 

In  that  conni?ctlon  he  remarked: 
It  Is  strange  indeed  to  see  even  the  small- 
business  men  leaving  the  party— to  see  us 
losing  Main  Strei  t. 

Well,  It  is  not  strange  to  me  that  po- 
litical upheavals  are  taking  place  on 
Main  Street,    liiere  Is  a  perfectly  clear 


shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe.  There  Is  a 
Chief  of  the  Dental  Service  In  the  Air  Foroe. 
who  is  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force  above 
the  grade  of  major.  The  term  of  the  office 
is  4  years,  but  may  be  sooner  terminated  or 
extended  by  the  President.  An  appointee 
who  holds  a  lower  regular  grade  shall  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  regular  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral. The  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Surgeon  General  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  making 
recommendations  on  all  matters  concerning 
the  dental  health  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall,  by 
regulation,  require  the  Chief  of  the  Dental 
Service  to  (1)  establish  professional  stand- 
ards and  policies  for  dental  practice;  (2)  con- 
duct Inspections  and  surveys  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  standards:  (3)  initiate  and 
recommend  action  pertaining  to  Dental 
Service  and  auxiliary  strength,  appointments, 
advancement,  training,  assignment  and 
tranrfer  of  dental  personnel:  and  (4)  serve 
as  the  adviser  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Air  Force  on  all  matters  relating  directly 
to  dentistry. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall,  by 
regulation,  provide  for  the  organization  of 
the  dental  service  throughout  the  Air  Force, 
so  that  the  senior  dental  officer  for  each  com- 
mand, or  other  major  Air  Force  organization, 
activity,  or  installation  shall  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  commanding  general  or  offi- 
cer for  all  professional,  technical,  and  ad- 
ministrative matters  pertaining  to  dental 
health.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
assignment  or  detaUlng  of  dental  officers  and 
assigned  auxiliary  personnel  within  the  com- 
mand, organization,  activity,  or  Im^tallation. 
Tills  subsection  does  not  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  providing  for  the  assignment  of 
dental  officers  as  commanding  officers  of  other 
appropriate  health  activities  or  functions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall,  by 
reRulatlon.  provide  for  the  training  of  an 
adequate  number  of  personnel  In  military 
occupational  specialties  auxiliary  or  ancil- 
lary to  the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  for  the 
assignment  of  such  personnel  In  effective 
numbers  to  duty  with  personnel  of  the 
Denui  Service. 


reason,  though  many  of  us  have  pre- 
ferred to  ignore  It,  The  fact  is  that 
small-basiness  peo])le  are  disappear- 
ing—Main Street  is  disappearing. 

MAJN  street  is   BEING  RUN   FROM    WALL  STREET 

Yes.  the  store  fronts  are  still  there, 
but  behind  these  store  fronts  the  Main 
Street  we  used  to  know  is  no  longer 
there.  We  still  like  to  think  of  Main 
Street  as  a  place  of  hometown  mer- 
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chants — a  place  where  Independent,  lo- 
cally-owned businesses  of  all  kinds  have 
their  shops,  their  banks,  and  their 
ofQces.    But  we  are  dreammg. 

The  Main  Streets  of  this  coimtry  to- 
day are  largely  owned  and  operated  by 
a  few  nationwide  corporations.  Behind 
the  new  glass  fronts  on  Main  Street 
there  are  local  men  and  women  who  ap- 
pear to  t>e  in  charge,  but  actually  they 
are  working  for  absentee  owners.  Some- 
time we  may  Imagine  that  these  local 
managers  can  decide  such  things  as 
what  kind  and  quantity  of  goods  they 
will  offer  the  local  people,  what  price 
tags  will  be  put  on  these  goods,  how 
many  employees  will  be  laid  off  and  in 
what  age  groups,  and  so  on.  But  more 
and  more  all  such  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  local  communities  are  de- 
cided in  the  board  rooms  of  Wall  Street 
and  by  the  mechanical  computers  in  the 
plush  offices  of  Madison  Avenue. 

Big  business  has  been  taking  over, 
while  many  of  us  in  Congress  looked  the 
other  way  and  the  administration  was 
busy  making  slogans  about  how  small 
business  is  thriving  as  never  before.  Lo- 
cally owned,  independent  business  is 
being  pushed  out  at  a  rate  much  too 
fast  for  comfort. 

Recently  Miss  Sylvia  Porter  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  about  what  she  found 
behind  the  store  fronts  on  a  visit  to  the 
lovely  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  shocking  reports  I  have  ever 
read.  She  foimd  that  60  percent  of  all 
the  factory  jobs  in  Louisville  are  In  ab- 
sentee-operated industries;  smd  irt  the 
retail  stores  an  even  bigger  percentage 
of  the  business  is  absentee  run. 

Think  of  this :  Between  80  percent  and 
90  percent  of  all  the  employees  in  retail 
stores  in  Louisville  are  working  in  a 
branch  of  a  coast-to-coast  chain. 

So  I  think  the  reason  why  small-busi- 
ness people  have  been  deserting  the  po- 
litical party  of  big  business  is  not  too 
hard  to  find. 

THE     BIC     BUSINESS     ADMINISTRATION     DESERTED 
SMALL  BUSINESS  riRST 

When  things  are  going  reasonably  well 
for  the  people  at  home,  they  tend  to  give 
credit  to  the  administration  in  power  and 
to  be  content  with  the  administration  in 
power.  And  likewise,  when  they  fall  on 
great  hardship>s  or  are  greatly  disturbed 
by  trends  that  threaten  the  Nation's 
welfare,  they  tend  to  blame  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  party  in  power. 

Small-business  people  have  more  and 
more  shifted  their  support  to  Democratic 
candidates  in  t>oth  local  and  national 
elections  for  reasons  of  self-interest,  ob- 
viously, but  also  because — and  this  I  per- 
sonally know — they  are  deeply  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  our  country  as  they 
see  this  creeping  corporate  collectiviza- 
tion taking  place. 

But  more  than  this,  small-business 
people  are  not  completely  ignorant  of  the 
record.  Despite  the  short  rations  of 
facts  about  the  doings  in  Congress  which 
they  receive,  and  in  spite  of  the  massive 
efforts  being  made  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  NAM,  and  other  such 
organizations  to  keep  small-business 
people  propagandized  and  In  line  politi- 
cally, some  of  the  facts  do  leak  through 
and  many  small-business  people  are  be- 


ginning, as  they  say  in  the  cigarette  ads. 
to  think  for  themselves. 

The  habit  of  making  glowing  speeches 
In  Congress  about  small  business  Is  not 
an  acceptable  substitute  for  a  Member's 
active  support  of  small-business  legisla- 
tion. Small -business  people  no  longer 
accept  lip  service  as  an  excuse  for  their 
Congressman's  failure  to  get  small-busi- 
ness bills  out  of  the  committee  and  out 
into  the  open  for  a  vote  in  this  Chamber. 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  ARE  ON 
TRIAL 

The  practice  of  declaring  support  to 
small  business  in  general  and  then  find- 
ing plausible  excuses  to  oppose,  to 
whittle  down,  or  to  insert  monkey 
wrenches  in  each  small-business  bill  that 
arises  comes  to  have  a  cumulative  im- 
pact on  the  thinking  of  small -business 
people,  as  it  does  on  their  opportunity 
for  survival. 

The  party  labels  attached  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  actually 
tried  to  do  the  right  thing  by  small  busi- 
ness have,  of  course,  given  small -busi- 
ness people  reason  to  believe  that  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Congress  will  give 
more  support  to  their  cause  and  offer 
them  a  fairer  chance  to  survive.  Yet 
they  do  not  think— if  I  know  their  think- 
ing— that  the  small-business  record  of 
the  last  two  Democratic  Congresses  is 
anything  to  brag  about.  Nor  do  I.  The 
last  Congress  passed  more  measures  to 
correct  the  inequalities  heaped  on  small 
business  than  any  one  Congress  in  his- 
tory, and  for  that  we  can  all  be  grateful. 
But  these  measures  are  not  adequate  to 
bring  back  a  climate  of  laws  and  prac- 
tices in  which  efficient  firms  without 
great  aggregation  of  economic  power 
have  a  fair  chance  to  comp>ete. 

In  truth,  this  Democratic  Congress  Is 
on  trial  insofar  as  small  business  is  con- 
cerned. And  more  particularly,  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  on  trial  in- 
dividually, because  this  country  has 
learned  that  when  it  comes  down  to 
small -business  bills  and  antimonopoly 
bills,  the  record  of  the  Individual  Mem- 
ber must  be  considered.  When  big- 
business  influence  is  at  work,  neither 
party  label  nor  section  of  the  country  a 
Member  comes  from  are  reliable  indexes 
as  to  how  a  Member  stands. 

BIPARTISAN     ETPORT     NEEDED     TO     AVOID     GHOST 
TOWNS 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  most  seri- 
ous problem — a  most  serious  trend 
which  will  not  wait  until  we  remain  un- 
decided about  what  we  would  like  to  do 
about  it.  The  welfare  of  all  of  our 
hometowns  is  at  stake.  The  conmivini- 
ties  in  all  of  our  districts  are  being 
affected.  So  let  all  of  us  who  realize 
what  this  means  Join  together,  without 
respect  to  our  party  labels,  and  make  the 
great  effort  that  will  have  to  be  made  if 
this  problem  Is  to  be  solved.  On  other 
occasions  when  our  covmtry  was  seri- 
ously threatened.  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats have  been  willing  to  Join  together 
in  bipartisan  efforts  for  the  common 
good.  Our  way  of  life  is  threatened  to- 
day, from  forces  within  our  country,  as 
surely  as  It  has  been  threatened  from 
the  forces  of  foreign  aggression.    So  let 


us  not  hesitate  to  make  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort now — time  is  short. 

Small  business  has  many  problems. 
Himdreds  of  adjustments  would  have  to 
be  made  if  we  were  to  remove  all  of  the 
injustices  and  obstacles  now  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  free  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  business  firms  of  all  sizes  to 
compete. 

But  most  of  the  problems  will  be  solved 
if  we  do  no  more  than  plug  the  loop- 
holes in  our  antitrust  laws  and  remove 
the  discriminations  in  our  tax  laws. 
These  are  the  main  things,  and  if  we 
can  accomplish  these  we  will  turn  back 
the  tide. 

Business  success  in  this  country  to- 
day depends  upon  economic  power,  not 
on  how  efficient  the  business  flrm  may 
be.  Our  antitrust  laws  permit  abuse  of 
power  and  in  some  instances  actually 
encourage  abuse  of  power. 

For  example,  for  several  years  now  I 
have  called  attention  repeatedly  to  the 
fact  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Standard  Oil — Indiana — 
case  opened  up  a  loophole  in  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  almost  as  big  as  the 
antitrust  law  itself.  This  decision 
opened  up  small  business'  one  protection 
against  the  most  destructive  and  most 
common  of  all  abuse  of  power — price 
discrimination. 

ABUSE  OF  POWER  AND  DISCRIMIMATORT  TAX  LAW 
ARE  MAIN  THINGS  WRONG  WITH  MAIN  STREET 

The  game  of  price  discrimination  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  power  game. 
It  is  a  surefire  monopoly  game,  because 
the  biggest  competitor  is  sure  to  win  out. 
The  biggest  competitor  wins  out  as 
quickly  or  as  leisurely  as  it  chooses  to 
crush  its  smaller  opponents.  So  if  we 
really  intend  to  save  small  business,  we 
will  have  to  put  some  restraints  on  this 
kind  of  abuse  of  power.  We  cannot  allow 
small  firms  to  continue  to  be  wiped  out 
in  wholesale  lots  by  a  practice  which 
does  no  one  any  good,  except,  of  course, 
the  giant  corporations  that  are  gaining 
monopoly  control  and  then  hold  con- 
sumers at  their  mercy. 

And  so,  too,  our  tax  system  is  a  sure 
road  to  monopoly.  It  imposes  back- 
breaking  taxes  on  the  little  man  but  sets 
up  a  great  escape  hatch  for  the  giant 
corporations.  It  is  a  system  which  al- 
lows the  administered-prlce  corporations 
to  shift  the  tax  burden  onto  consumers 
and  thus  immunize  their  stockholders 
from  any  tax  on  their  accumulations  of 
wealth  left  In  the  corporation.  But  this 
system  reaches  deep  into  the  pocket  of 
the  small- business  man  and  it  leaves  him 
without  funds  with  which  to  expand  or 
improve  his  business  equipment.  Surely 
we  must  make  this  tax  system  fairer  and 
give  a  better  chance  to  small  business. 

If  we  can  do  these  things  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress — improve  our  antitrust 
and  tax  laws — we  will  bring  about  a  re- 
newed opportunity  for  local  people  to  do 
business  on  Main  Street. 

I  Invite  the  Members'  most  serious  at- 
tention to  Miss  Sylvia  Porter's  article 
which  I  have  mentioned.  I  do  this  with- 
out any  reflection  on  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  In  fact,  If  the  problems  fac- 
ing us  Were  peculiar  to  Just  this  one  city, 
it  would  perhaps  not  be  necessary  to 
mention  them  at  alL    Obviously  these 
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problems  are  not  peculiar  to  this  one 
city.  They  are  common  problems  of  all 
of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  our 
country.  Miss  Porter's  articles  are  as 
follows : 

EIGHTY  TO  NINrrT  PERCENT  Or  ALL  JOBS  IM 
RETAIL  STORES  ON  MAIN  STREET  NOW  UNDER 
ABSENTEZ   OWNERS 

iFrom  the  Louisville  Times] 
The  Louisville  Stort — No.  1 :  A  Citt  Owned 
BY   Outsiders — Over  60  Percent  or  Fac- 
tory Jobs  Ark  in   Absentee-Run  Indus- 
tries;  Big  Storx  Picture  More  Startling 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  you  work  (or  a  manufacturing  firm  in 
Louisville  today,  the  odds  are  better  than 
6  to  4  that  you  are  an  employee  of  a  plant 
owned  by  outsiders — controlled  by  interests 
far  removed  from  your  hometown. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
Jobs  In  your  proud,  187-year-old  Kentucky 
city  are  In  absentee-owned  corporations.  De- 
cisions of  crucial  importance  to  you,  your 
family,  your  entire  community  are  not  made 
by  Louisville  residents;  often  they're  made 
by  tycoons,  efficiency  experts  or  nnanclers 
who  only  rarely  visit  your  city. 

If  you  work  for  a  big  retail  store  In  Louis- 
ville, the  odds  are  a  towering  8  or  9  to  1  that 
you  are  working  for  a  branch,  a  coast-to- 
coast  chain. 

reality  is  herb 

Of  Louisville's  seven  biggest  stores,  only 
one  Is  home-owned  and  that  one  is  No.  5 
in  size.  Your  store  manager  may  appear  In 
charge  but  it's  most  improbable  that  the  key 
policies  are  set  by  him.  Rather,  the  likeli- 
hood is  they're  fixed  at  headquarters  else- 
where. 

In  LouisvlUe,  absentee  ownership  of  indus- 
trial plants,  stores,  major  service  organiza- 
tions is  no  longer  a  threat  arising  from  the 
great   merger   trend  of   this  decade. 

Here,  the  trend — which  I  first  reported 
from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  month  ago — has  be- 
come a  startling  reality.  And  the  implica- 
tions go  far  beyond  the  obvious — the  inclina- 
tion of  Imported  managers  to  disregard  local 
charities,  to  give  only  minimum  support  to 
city  groui>s. 

In  Louisville,  absentee  control  is  striking 
at  the  very  industrial  and  financial  heart  of 
the  city  itself.  Here  is  a  tale  which  cities 
the  Nation  over  will  Ignore  at  their  own  peril. 

The  list  of  Louisville  companies  sold  to  or 
absorbed  by  nationwide  concerns  since  World 
War  II  covers  dozens  upon  dozens  of  once- 
famous  name«.  And  I'm  not  including  new 
factories  which  American  corporations  have 
established  here — such  as  General  Electrlc's 
creation  on  Louisville's  outskirts  of  Appli- 
ance Park,  the  world's  largest  home  appliance 
factory.  Nor  am  I  touching  on  the  hun- 
dreds of  small  distilleries  which  have  been 
gobbled  up  by  the  liquor  giants.  Omitting 
these,  consider  that  Just  in  the  past  10  years: 

Mengel  Furniture  has  become  Kroehler, 
and  Mengel  Box  has  become  Container  Corp. 
of  America.  Glrdlcr  Tube-Turns  has  become 
National  Cylinder  Gas  (Chemetron),  and 
B.  F.  Avery  became  Mlnneapolls-Mollne  (now 
closed  here) .  Ballard  Mills  has  become  Pills- 
bury,  and  C.  T.  Dearlng  Printing  has  become 
Fawcett  Publications.  Cochran  Foil  has  be- 
come Anaconda  Co.,  and  Enro  Shirt  has 
become  Wilson  Bros.     And  so  it  goes. 

Of  course,  in  many  instances  the  workers 
and  city  have  benefited.  Some  payrolls  have 
been  sharply  increased.  New  talent  has 
come  into  town.  And,  as  Archie  P.  Cochran, 
head  of  Cochran  Foil  until  its  merger  with 
Anaconda  3  months  ago,  put  it  to  me,  "Vf^ 
had  reached  a  size  where  we  had  to  compete 
for  national  markets,  but  we  dldnt  have  the 
cash,  research,  or  marketing  facilities  to  do 
BO  properly.     Merger  will  bring  us  these." 

But  in  other  Instances  payrolls  have  dwin- 
dled, disappeared.     And  hidden  beneath  the 


surface  are  threuts  which  are  actively  worry- 
ing leaders  of  LoulsvUle.  Here  ar«  exact 
quotes  from  Louisville  citizens,  whose  names 
I  am  deliberately  withholding: 

"We  go  into  a  plant,  ask  for  contributions 
to  the  Community  Chest  or  Louisville  Fund, 
and  what  we  get  is  an  Indifferent  nod.  The 
managers  aren't  part  of  Louisville.  They  feel 
they're  camping  out,  and  they  don't  care 
about  the  city's  futiire." 

"WE'LL  HAVE  to  CHECK    •    •     •" 

"Some  executives  who  seem  to  be  big  shots 
can't  spend  915  of  the  company's  money  on 
their  own  initiative.  They  duck  out  by  say- 
ing. 'We  have  to  check  the  home  office.'  The 
home  office  doesin't  answer,  or,  when  it  does, 
the  answer  is  'No'  or  a  piddling  contribution." 

"The  frxistratlon  is  maddening.  The  city 
isn't  controlled  by  us.  It's  controlled  else- 
where. It's  infuriating  to  ask  about  a  per- 
sonnel policy  or  a  product  and  get  the  an- 
swer, 'We  haven':  heard  from  New  York  yet."  " 

But  these.  I  repeat,  are  Just  some  of  the 
obvious  dlsadvaLtages  of  absentee  ownership 
of  a  city.  Mucli  more  vital  is  what  this  is 
doing  to  the  Loi^isvllle  economy  itself.  This 
tale  I'll  report  tomorrow. 

The  Louisville  Story — No.  2.  Sounds  a 
Warning  to  All — Dreadful  Plight  or 
Downtown  Is  Tied  to  Absfntte  Ownir- 
s-iip;  Meeting  Monday  Will  Seek  Action 

(Bj  Sylvia  Porter) 

Usually,  when  I  visit  a  city  on  a  business 
trip  for  the  first  time,  my  hosts  insist  on 
driving  me  through  the  finest  areas  of  town. 
And  usually,  they  boast  and  I  exclaim  about 
the  city's  new  houses,  stores,  civic  centers, 
and  so  forth. 

Here  in  Louisville,  though.  I  was  given  the 
reverse  treatment.  For  in  Louisville,  my 
hosts  took  me  on  a  drive  through  the  down- 
town shopping  district,  the  downtown  streets 
bordering  on  tho  Ohio  River,  the  downtown 
areas  where  oni:e  were  mansions  of  Ken- 
tucky's  oldest    I  amines.     And    I    saw  •   •   • 

Street  after  street  choked  with  stores  bear- 
ing nationally  known  names  but  thoroughly 
identified  with  lower-income  shoppers. 
Street  after  street  deformed  by  massive,  de- 
caying structure!}  shockingly  out  of  place  in 
the  heart  of  Ker.tucky's  largest  city.  Street 
after  street  of  old  homes  haphazardly  turned 
into  makeshift  offices.  And  slums,  used-car 
lots,  minimum-income  apartments  on  land 
which  in  almost  .uiy  other  city  of  comparable 
size  would  be  in  the  highest  price  category. 

takes  guxsts  elsewhere 

"This  is  dreailful,"  I  said  to  my  hosts. 
"This  I  didn't  exi>ect." 

"Yes,"  nodded  the  operating  head  of  one 
of  the  biggest  industrial  firms  in  the  area. 
"When  I  bring  In  important  people,  I  bypass 
downtown.  I  take  the  long  way  around  so 
they  don't  see  this  area." 

"This  is  the  tragedy  of  LouisvlUe."  added 
another  of  the  town's  moat  prominent  citi- 
zens, and  he  gave  me  statistics  to  prove  what 
is  happening.  Athough  population  has  been 
expanding,  the  number  of  businesses  in 
Louisville's  central  business  district  actually 
is  down  from  a  decade  ago.  The  percentage 
of  the  city's  retail  sales  in  downtown  has 
slumped  from  almost  50  percent  in  1048  to 
under  40  percent  now.  £>owntown  Louisville 
is  not  only  falling;  to  progress,  it  is  retrogress- 
ing rapidly. 

Why? 

The  answer  lien  in  the  story  I  reported  yes- 
terday. Speciflcully,  absentee  ownership- 
control  of  a  vasn  portion  of  Louisville's  in- 
dustrial, financial,  and  commercial  enterprise 
by  interests  located  elsewhere  and  concerned 
not  with  Louls/llle's  beauty  or  potential 
growth  but  prlmirily  with  maintaining  their 
profit  margins  or  return  on  an  initial  invest- 
ment. 

It's  a  harsh  Imllctment.  But  the  evidence 
is  unmistakable. 


As  an  lUustratlon.  many  of  the  m«n  In 
charge  of  big  operations  hers  are  not  really 
the  bosses.  They  are  branch  managers.  As 
one  put  it  frankly  to  me,  "We'd  like  to  hslp 
In  rebuilding  LouisvlUe  but  It's  not  within 
our  power  to  do  so.  We  haven't  the  right 
to  invest  major  capital.  We  must  get  per- 
mission from  headquarters  and  they  tell  us 
'If  we  do  It  here,  we  must  do  It  elsewhere. 
We  can't  participate  In  the  redevelopment  at 
every  city  in  which  we  are  located.'  " 

Headquarters'  reply  makes  financial  sense 
but  it  doesnt  help  an  absentee-owned  city, 

As  a  second  illustration,  In  Louisville  as 
in  many  other  cities,  the  downtown  land  it- 
self Is  owned  "in  trust,"  controlled  by 
wealthy  families  who  care  more  about  divi- 
dends than  about  risking  capital.  On  top  of 
this  land  are  the  st4^)res  owned  by  national 
corporations.  The  combination  presents  de- 
fiant difficulties  to  sponsors  of  a  redevelop- 
ment program. 

What  happens  nowt 

action  is  the  ooal 

One  thing  that  will  happen  In  Louisville 
is  a  meeting  next  Monday  to  compel  action 
instead  of  Just  talk.  It's  an  111-oonccaled 
secret  that  at  this  meeting,  the  city's  lead- 
ing businessmen  and  financiers  wUl  be  asked 
to  put  up  a  big  nest  egg  to  finance  practical 
planning  by  professionals  who  "are  now  or 
will  become  Louisville  citizens  with  a  stake 
In  the  community's  future."  (Coming  to  the 
meeting,  incldentlally.  will  be  Albert  M. 
Greenfield,  bead  of  City  Stores,  with  which 
one  of  Louisville's  major  stores  is  affiliated. 
And  although  Oreenfleld  may  not  know  It 
yet.  he's  to  be  tapped  for  a  fat  contribution.) 

[EorroR's  not*. — Kaufman -Straus,  the 
Louisville  affiliate  of  City  Stores  of  which 
Mr.  Greenfield  is  chairman,  already  has  ac- 
cepted lU  quota.  There  will  be  no  solicita- 
tion at  the  March  0  dUiner.  | 

Also  under  way  Is  a  study  to  wipe  out  the 
eyesores  along  the  Ohio  River  Just  as  New 
York  has  replaced  her  slums  on  the  Bast 
River  and  is  about  to  revive  deteriorating 
properties  along  the  Hudson  River. 

"The  other  day  someone  a^ked  me  why  I 
cared  so  much  about  this."  remarked  one  of 
my  hosts.  "Without  thinking,  I  said.  'Why,  I 
live  here.'  " 

That  one  simple  reply  holds  the  key — and 
shouts  a  warning  to  all  cities  which  wel- 
come absentee  ownership  without  pondering 
Its  impllcattonr  and  taking  steps  to  offset 
its  dangers. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Strattoh,  for  March  26,  1959,  on 
account  of  official  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Vinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Prkston),  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Loser  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Davis 
of  Tennessee),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  MuLTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Santancixo).  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  CoHiLAN,  for  Thursday.  March  26, 
1959.  on  account  of  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee inspection  trip  to  Berlin. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane,  for  15  minutes,  on  today. 
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Mr.  SiKCs.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  9. 

Mr.  Levering  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoHELAN),  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  March  25,  1959. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remaiiEs  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Alger  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Oavin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PoGARTY,  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RooscvKLT.  to  Include  two  tele- 
grams in  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rodney,  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  / 

Mrs.  Kee.  I 

Mr.  DoRN  of  New  York.    ' 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  to  in- 
clude in  her  remarks  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  certain  telegrams 
from  veterans'  organizations. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  in  two  instances 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoHELAH,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:)  j 

Mr.  Anfuso. 


SENATE  BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  723.  An  Act  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  (Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1959.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

758.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  Oipehart  housing 
program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  CentM* 
and  Fort  Belvolr,  Fort  Belvolr.  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  rep<Ht  relative  to  a 
program  for  the  national  forests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiure. 


780.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  payments  made 
under  Public  Law  220,  82d  Congress,  relat- 
ing to  the  correction  of  military  or  naval 
records  for  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. House  Concurrent  Resolution  80. 
Concurrent  resolution  extending  a  welcome 
to  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  246).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. House  Concurrent  Resolution  103. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  commemorate  the 
quadrlcentetinlal  anniversary  of  Florida  and 
to  recognize  the  quadrlcentennlal  anniver- 
sary commission  of  that  State;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  247).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  JudiQ)ary. 
H.R.  470.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  settle  certain  claims  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property  or  personal 
injury  or  death,  not  cognizable  under  any 
other  law;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  251). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LESINSKI:  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  4595.  A  bill  to 
clarify  and  make  uniform  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  special  postage  rates  for 
educational,  cultural,  and  library  materials, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  252) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  E. 
Boales;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  244). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  5733.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Park  Na- 
tional Bank;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  245).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1758.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
M.  Cooley;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  248). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  189.  Resolution  providing 
for  sending  the  bill  (HJl.  5093)  for  the  re- 
lief of  North  Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co. 
and  accompanying  papers  to  the  C^urt  of 
Claims;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
249).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  2594.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
claimants  against  the  United  States  who 
suffered  personal  Injuries,  property  damage, 
or  other  loss  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  al 
a  munitions  truck  between  Smlthfield  and 


Selma,  N.C.,  on  March  7.  1942;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  260) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoxise. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU: 

H.R.  5968.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  apportionment  of  certain  minimum 
amounts  for  highways  In  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 

H.R.    5969.  A    bUl    to    liberalize    the    tariff 
laws  for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition 
material,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENTON : 

H.R.  5970.  A  bUl  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Wabash  Valley 
compact,  and  for  related  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   DOYLE; 

H.R.  5971.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to 
World  War  I  veterans  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  60  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5972.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  fca-  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 
H.R.  5973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  on  use  with  respect  to  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  Cumberland  County, 
Tenn.,  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  in 
1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  5974.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
under  retirement   age  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive mother's  Insurance  benefits  (but  at  a 
reduced    rate)    even    though    none   of   the 
chUdren  of   her  deceased  husband  are   any 
longer  entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.B.  5975.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  Woodrow  Wilson  memorial  in  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  5976.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  faculties;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 
H.R.  5977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  89)  to  provide 
additional  funds  icx  the  construction  of 
highways  in  lalxM-  surplvis  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD : 
HJl.  5878.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment for  unused  leave  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  were  killed  in  action  dur- 
ing World  War  U  or  the  Korean  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
HJl.  5979.  A  bill  to    amend    the    Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  to  transfer  responsibUity  for 
making   appraisals    from   the    Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  the  Federal  land    banks, 
and  for  other  purposes:   to  the   Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5980.  A  bill  to  provide  a  revolving  fund 
for  certain  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  improved  budget  and  accounting 
procedures,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MEYER: 
H.R.  5981.  A  blU  to  authorise  multiple- 
purpose  development  at  Victory  Reservoir 
site,  Vermont;  to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Public 
Works. 
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By  Mr.  PELLT: 
R.R.  6983.  A  bill  to  amend  section  lS7t 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  a  husband  and  wife  shall  be 
treated  as  one  shareholder  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  a  corporation  Is  a 
small  business  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  6983.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  to 
provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain 
orderly  marketing  conditions,  and  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  the  consumption  of  tur- 
keys and  turkey  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  6884.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  more  efficient 
dental  care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Army, 
and  for  other  purixwes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  efficient  dental 
care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6986.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  Judi- 
cial review  of  decisions  of  the  Boaxd  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  in  compensation  and 
pension  claims;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6987.  A  bill  to  provide  pension  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the  same 
basis  as  pension  Is  provided  for  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  5989.  A  bill  to  revise  the  basis  for 
establishing  wartime  service  connection  for 
multiple  sclerosis  and  the  clironlc  func- 
tional psychoses:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6090.  A  bill  to  amend  section  270(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re- 
lating to  limitation  on  deductions  allow- 
able to  Individuals  In  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6991.  A  bin  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  the  unlimited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  for  certain  IndivldiuOs) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STKKD: 
H.R.  6992.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  petroleum  and  coal  reserves  within 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  LoiUsiana: 
H.R.  6993.  A    bill    to    permit    certain    real 
property  heretofore  conveyed   to  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Louisiana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  to 
be  used  for  general  educational  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  5904.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    VWleral 
Property    and   Administrative   Services   Act 
of   1949   to  require  the  disposal   of   certain 
•urplxu  land  for  agrlcultxiral  use  in  family- 
type  farm  units;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Ur.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  5996.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tteastuy  to  Issue  identi^ng  num- 
bered receipt  upon  the  filing  of  Income  tax 
returns  In  order  to  aid  In  the  collection  of 
Income  taxea;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  690«.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  appli- 
cation shall  be  required  for  the  payment  of 
statutory  awards  for  certain  conditions 
which,  prior  to  August  1.  1963.  have  been  de- 
tcrnUned  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 


be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  5997.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Lower 
Brule  Slouz  Tribe  In  South  Dakota;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  6998.  A  bi  J  to  reduce  the  import  duty 
on  cigars;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  BXJliOICK: 
H.R.  5999.  A  bill  relating  to  acreage  allot- 
ments for  durum  wheat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CEIXER: 
HJl.  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  limit  for 
pdmlnletratlve  sj^ttlement  of  claims  against 
the  United  States  under  the  tort  claims  pro- 
cedure to  $3,000;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DEr^ANEV: 
Hit.  6001.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  outside  earnings  permitted  with- 
out deductions  fix>m  benefits,  and  to  liberal- 
ize the  provisions  under  which  such  earnings 
are  charged  for  purposes  of  such  deductions; 
to  the  Commute*!  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6002.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
Income   tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer,   in- 
cluding the  exemptions  for  a  spouse  and  de- 
pendents and  the   additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness  from  $600  to  $800;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  6003.  A   bUl  to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  procediu-e 
under  which  the  excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes 
will  not  be  impo(«d  until  they  are  sold  at 
retail;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  6004.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Act  of  1952  to  make  the  edu- 
cational benefits  provided  for  therein  avail- 
able  to  all   veterivns  whether  ca   not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;   to  the  C<mmittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip-min- 
ing operations  in  the  United  States  and  for 
a  report  to  Congnies  of  the  results  of  such 
study,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6006.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unjxist  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H  Jl.  6007.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  ezclM  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATS: 
HJl.  6008.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  assiu-e  the  coherent  de- 
velopment of  all  (rfDclal  international  cul- 
tural activities  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
Hit.  6009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  making  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  with  resptict  to  a  Government  In- 
stallation located  on  real  property  owned 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

By  Mr.  HOLTPIELD: 
HJl.  6010.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 
HJl.  6011.  A   bill   to  permit   certain  real 
property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  board  of 
supervisors   of   Louisiana   State   University 
and  Agrlcult\iral  and  Mechanical  CoUege  to 
be  used   for  general   educational  purpoMs; 
to  the   Committee  on   Oovemment  Opera^ 
tlons. 


By  Mr.  MAJTHSWS: 
H.R.  6012.  A  bill  to  amrend  the  Anntial 
and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1051  to  provide  that 
annual  leave  credited  to  an  employee  at  the 
end  of  a  leave  year  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  may  be  carried  over  Into 
the  next  leave  year  shall  be  credited  to  the 
employee's  sick  leave  account;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act   (5  U.S.C.  2250)   to  au- 
thorize length  of  service  credit  for  periods 
of  employment  by  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  county  committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MASON: 
H.R.  6014.  A   bUl   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   with  respect   to  the 
involuntary  liquidation  of  LIFO  Inventories 
as  the  result  of  labor  disputes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.R.  6015.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Morrill  Homestead  National 
Monument  at  Strafford,  Vt.;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJl.  6016.  A  bin  to  provide  evaluation  of 
rehabilitation  potentials  and  rehabllltatloa 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals  who  as 
a  result  thereof  can  aciileve  such  ability  ot 
Independent  living  as  to  dispense  with  the 
need  for  expensive  institutional  care  or  who 
can  dispense  with  or  largely  dispense  with 
the  need  of  an  attendant  at  home;  to  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities; and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  6017.  A  bill  to  amend  section  73  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  (by  request): 
HJl.  6018.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  Its  determinations  on  cer- 
tain claims   under   section    6   of   the    War 
Claims  Act  of  1048.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  w(»nen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  September  as  Senior 
Citizens   Day;    to   the   CommlttM  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  a  provision  of 
a  treaty  which  conflicts  with  any  provision 
of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.  Res.  222.  Resolution    to    provide    for    • 
flag  for  the  Members  of  the  Hoiue  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.  Res.  223.  Resolution    to    provide    for    • 
flag  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives;   to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  OSLLEB: 

HJl.  6010.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Xsak 
Irving  Hera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HJl.  6020.  A    blU    for    the    reUef  of    Ivica 
Basic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl  6021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ada  B.  V. 
Glgante:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Faraci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6023.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Kaiser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HR.  602<    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Mrs. 
Helen  HranlsavIJevlc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  6025.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Ruth 
Adams,  Joseph  Adams,  and  Thomas  Herbert; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLT  (by  request) : 
HJl.  6026.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Janklowlcs;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN:      \ 
HJl.  6027.  A  bill  to  proviide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  disability  retirement  annuity  to 


Joseph  J.  OTjOughUn;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  6028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Sajous;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8020.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jessie 
MuiUngs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJl.  6030.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
lifarcla  W.  Barrett  Bowes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ZABLOCKI: 

HJl.  6031.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  N. 
D.  Uang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

HJ.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  waive  cer- 
tain provisions  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of 
certain  aUens;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

131.  By  Mr.  DOOLET:  Resolution  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.. 
opposing  the  proposed  McDonough  amend- 
ment (H.R.  5096)  to  the  pending  urban  re- 
newal, slum  clearance  and  housing  bill  which 
would  subject  local  housing  authority  bonds 
to  Federal  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

132.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  H.  W. 
Reed.  Dupo.  ni.,  with  reference  to  Senate 
bills  505  and  748  relating  to  labor  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  axid 
Labor. 

133.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  E.  Hughes, 
member  of  Smith's  Wage  and  Negotiation  and 
Grievance  Committee.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  requesting  passage  of 
a  hospital  assistance  measure  for  our  senior 
citizens,  age  62  and  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Fif btiiif  Profresi  and  Cocmittiiif  Suicide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  Tssas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  24.  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
chainstores  and  mail-order  houses  came 
into  the  retail  sales  field  there  was  great 
resistance  to  them.  They  ofTered  better 
service  and  lower  prices.  Is  this  bad? 
No;  the  consumers  liked  them  fine. 
Some  merchants  resented  this  intrusion. 
'  however,  progress  notwith.standing,  and 
forgetting  that  most  businesses  start  as 
price  cutters  and  offerers  of  unusual 
service,  decided  to  eliminate  this  new 
threat.  F^st.  there  were  horizontal 
conspiracies  where  dealers  got  together 
to  blacklist  the  offenders.  Ninety  such 
suits  are  contained  in  Antitrust  Assist- 
ant Bicks'  brief — 1958  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  appendix 
I — wherein  the  Government  had  to 
prosecute  the  dealers  and  others  who 
endeavored  to  enforce  an  economic 
blockade  in  one  way  or  another. 

Then  came  another  effort  or  reac- 
tion— the  vertical  price-flxing  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  new  upstart  business 
wherein  manufactiuers,  distributors, 
and  dealers  variously  conspired  with 
each  other.  Here  again  antitrust  action 
by  the  Government  was  necessary.  Fif- 
ty-three such  vertical  combinations 
were  prosecuted  and  are  listed  in  Mr. 
Bicks'  brief— appendix  n.  Finally, 
these  new  businesses  were  accepted  by 
merchants  because  of  consumer  accept- 
ance. A  new,  more  efficient  distribution 
and  sales  effort  had  won  out. 

But  today  the  lessons  are  forgotten. 
Now  once  again  retailers  resist  new  and 
tough  competition,  only  now  they  want 
a  so-called  fair  trade  law  v/ith  the  anti- 
trust law  set  aside  so  that  prices  can  be 
set  by  manufacturers,  thus  assuring  the 


same  price  by  force  of  law  for  every  re- 
tailer. Aside  from  depriving  consum- 
ers of  lower  prices,  these  retailers  seek- 
ing this  fair  trade  law  are  asking,  first. 
Federal  intervention  which  is  bad 
enough;  and  second,  the  curses  of 
planned  economy  rather  than  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  market:  and  third,  worst 
of  all  are  unbeknownst  to  themselves 
trying  to  commit  suicide  by  holding  an 
umbrella  over  the  big  retailers  who  can 
market  their  ovni  brands  at  their -own 
prices.  The  smaller  retailers  will  not 
be  able  to  compete  because  the  fair  trade 
law  will  not  permit  it.    Pair? 


M  Men  Basketball :  Bolwark  of  Spiritual- 
ity and  Clean  Liriof 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF    XTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1959 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
senior  tournament  of  the  largest  basket- 
ball program  in  the  world  is  being  played 
this  week  in  my  district,  on  the  campus 
of  the  Brigham  Young  University,  at 
Provo.  Utah.  Its  junior  counterpart  was 
played  last  week  in  Logan.  Utah. 

These  tournaments  are  the  annual  all- 
church  basketball  tournaments  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  The  participants  represent  the 
best  of  more  than  2.500  teams  and  25,000 
players  scattered  throughout  the  49 
States.  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  Ideal 
and  the  program  behind  the  tourna- 
ments, and  not  their  size,  which  compels 
me  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  In  a  Nation  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  growing  menace  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, this  program  represents  a 
shilling  example  of  wholesome  and  con- 


structive youth  activity  which  has  taught 
thousands  of  young  Americans  a  respect 
for  good  health,  clean  living,  morality 
and  chastity,  and.  at  the  same  time,  has 
given  them  a  deeper  love  of  God. 

This  program  is  carried  out  by  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  which  was  founded  by  Brigham 
Yoimg.  This  great  western  colonizer, 
who  was  the  second  president  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints — Mormon — Church,  saw 
the  teen-age  problem  in  his  own  day.  In 
1869  he  called  together  his  teen-age 
daughters  and,  through  them,  established 
an  association  to  give  effective  supervi- 
sion and  direction  to  young  women-  of 
the  church  in  their  use  of  leisure  time. 
In  1875  he  founded  a  similar  organization 
for  the  yoimg  men. 

The  wisdom  and  vision  of  Brigham 
Young  were  apparent  in  the  associations 
from  their  beginning.  An  early  issue  of 
the  magazine  which  the  young  men 
established  soon  after  they  were  organ- 
ized observed : 

The  organization  spread  with  astonlsliing 
rapidity,  and  in  a  few  montlis.  towns  where 
there  had  been  crowds  of  uncouth  boys 
loitering  around  the  stores,  holloaing  In  the 
streets  and  breaking  horses  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  a  change  was  seen.  In  scnne  cases,  the 
roughest  of  these  boys  had  been  choeea 
presidents  of  associations. 

In  this  century,  as  the  delinquency 
problem  has  grown,  these  organizations 
have  grown  in  both  size  and  influence. 
Their  total  membership  has  passed  355,- 
000  in  some  2,000  wards  and  branches  of 
the  church  throughout  the  world. 

The  scope  of  the  program  has 
broadened  over  the  years,  but  the  pur- 
pose has  remained  constant:  the  con- 
structive use  of  leisure  time  in  whole- 
some recreation,  study,  social,  and  ath- 
letic activity,  and,  above  all.  in  religious 
training. 

A  lack  of  religious  training  has  been 
a  major  cause  of  delinquency.  This 
fact  has  been  asserted  repeatedly  by 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  peerless  authority  on 
the  problem. 

This  celebrated  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  said: 

The  churches  are  In  the  front  trenchet  of 
America's  crime  prevention  crusade  *  *  *  I 
have  been  profoundly  Impressed  wltn  the 
fact  that  the  churchgolng  people  are  the 
most  substantial  group  of  citizens  In  the 
Nation.  Church  attendance  and  crime  ap- 
appear  to  be  like  *  *  *  oil  and  water — they  do 
not  mix.  •  •  •  The  greatest  single  factor  In 
crime  causation  among  juveniles  today  is  the 
disintegration  of  the  American  home. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  also  observed : 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  always  rooted  in 
adult  delinquency,  and  only  through  general 
acceptance  of  higher  moral  values  can  we 
solve  the  problem  entirely.  The  easiest  way 
to  bring  this  about,  in  my  Judgment,  Is 
through  a  return  to  religion.  For  several  dec- 
ades the  general  trend  has  been  away  from 
the  age-old  belief  that  man  Is  God-centered 
and  responsible  for  his  thoughts  and  behav- 
ior to  a  higher  power  as  well  as  to  his  fellow 
man.  The  resultant  materialism  has  empha- 
sized the  values  of  expediency,  shirking  re- 
sponslbllity.  and  selfishness. 

The  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
offer  instruction  and  supervision  for 
every  teenage  group,  and  for  young  men 
and  women.  It  also  encourages  the  par- 
ticipation of  parents. 

At  the  local  level,  the  associations 
meet  weekly  throughout  the  year — usu- 
ally on  Tuesday  nights.  The  meetings 
open  with  a  song,  prayer,  and  with  other 
appropriate  devotional  exercises.  Later 
the  members  separate  for  classwork, 
project  activity,  and  special  events. 

Variety  and  flexibility  are  corner- 
stones in  the  program's  success.  Mem- 
bers have  ample  opportunity  to  express 
and  cultivate  their  special  interests  and 
talents— including  athletics.  pubhc 
speaking,  and  the  cultural  arts. 

In  the  winter  months,  the  young  men 
organize  basketball  teams.  The  winners 
In  league  play  advance  to  division  tour- 
naments, and  the  division  champions  be- 
come the  participants  in  the  all-church 
tournaments. 

The  senior  tournament,  which  is  be- 
ing played  this  week,  is  held  annually  in 
the  spacious  George  Albert  Smith  Pield- 
house  at  Brigham  Young  University, 
which  is  the  largest  church-operated 
university  in  the  Nation.  With  pride 
and  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson. 
Brigham  Young  University  president, 
and  the  school's  10.000  students  serve  as 
hosts  and  provide  cheering  sections  for 
the  32  teams.  Thousands  of  spectators 
annually  see  the  tournament,  whose 
championship  game  traditionally  Is  tele- 
vised to  western  audiences. 

In  other  seasons  the  young  men  and 
boys  play  Softball  and  volleyball.  MIA 
athletics  are  a  year-round  program 
which  stresses  the  blessing  of  good  health 
and  the  value  of  physical  fitness.  The 
aU-church  championships  are  cherished 
prizes.  But  the  emphasis  lies  not  alone 
upon  winning.  In  every  all-church 
tournament  a  prize  more  coveted  than 
the  championship  itself  is  the  sports- 
manship trophy,  whose  winners  are 
rousingly  applauded  as  real  champions 
In  their  own  right. 

In  the  local  league  play,  and  In  the 
tournaments,    the    players    invariably 


convene  in  prayer.    Under  no  circum- 
stances is  profanity  countenanced. 

Only  the  boys  who  are  morally  clean 
and  who  Uve  a  strict  health  code — known 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints  as  the 
Word  of  Wisdom — are  eligible  to  play. 
The  code  i>ermits  no  smoking  and  no 
drinking  and  urges  members  to  practice 
temperance  and  moderation  in  personal 
habits  as  well  as  in  diet.  Chastity  is  a 
strict  requirement. 

The  former  middleweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  world.  Gene  Fullmer, 
himself  a  product  of  the  program,  has 
said  that  MIA  athletics  and  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  are  all  that  a  young  man 
needs  to  keep  in  good  physical  condition. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  MIA  is  the  appeal  it  holds 
for  outsiders.  Visitors  are  encouraged 
to  participate — and  often  do.  They  are 
welcomed  into  every  activity  and  are 
eligible  for  basketball,  softball  and  vol- 
leyball, provided  they  respect  the  Word 
of  Wisdom. 

In  Japan  the  MIA  meetings  have  at- 
tracted more  nonmembers  than  mem- 
bers. In  1956  the  average  attendance  at 
the  meetings  in  Japan  was  760  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  1.500  nonmembers. 

Rebecca  Franklin,  writing  In  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  magazine  in  1955, 
gave  the  program  this  tribute: 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
organized  youth  movements  in  the  world. 
MIA  provides  spirltuailzed  recreation  for  its 
members  through  music,  drama,  speech  and 
athletics,  a  never-ending  round  of  carefully 
supervised  activities.  For  100  years  the 
Saints  have  been  keeping  'em  busy  and  out 
of  mischief. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  the 
reason  for  the  success  of  this  program 
very  clear— it  holds  the  key  of  genuine 
happiness  and  has  given  that  key  to 
young  Americans.  It  has  shown  them 
that  lasting  success  and  happiness  do  not 
he  In  the  pleasures  and  temptations  of 
the  material-rich  world  which  surrounds 
them,  but  lie  instead  in  the  spiritual 
treasures  in  which  home  and  church  and 
faith  and  service  abound. 
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Could  Be  a  True  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 19$9 
Mr.  AI/3ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  a 
retailer  and  the  manufacturer  sets  your 
prices  on  the  merchandise  you  handle 
and  sell.  You  must  sell  at  that  price. 
The  manufacturer  thus  protected  then 
makes  the  same  product  for  a  big  chain 
or  department  store  who  puts  on  the 
product  his  own  trademark  or  brand. 
This  he  sells  at  a  price  of  his  own 
choosing— let  us  say  a  six-tube  radio- 
considerably  below  your  identical  radio. 
You  cannot  lower  your  price — your 
prices  are  controlled  by  the  manufac- 
turers. You  lose  your  customers  to  the 
department  store  or  chalnstore.  You  eo 
broke.    Why?  xuujjo 


Because  Congress  changed  the  entire 
free  enterprise  system,  and  did  It  to  help 
you,  the  little  retailer. 

Fantastic?  Yes,  but  It  could  be  true. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  fair  trade  bill, 

HJR.  1253.  will  do. 


West  Virguia's  Revest  for  a  Nortb- 
South  Roate  To  Be  Indnded  ui  the  Ib- 
terstate  Hifhway  Sjtteai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 


or 


vnozNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  March  24, 1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  on 
March  19.  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
an  important  conference  here  in  Wash- 
ington with  reference  to  West  Virginia's 
urgent  request  for  the  addition  of  a 
north -south  route  to  be  Included  In  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

Present  for  this  conference,  which  was 
conducted  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  A«ch  A.  Moorb.  J«..  of 
West  Virginia,  were  Commissioner  E.  L. 
Armstrong  and  other  offlcials  of  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  Stote  ofllcials 
and  citizens  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Cecil  H. 
Underwood,  ofBcials  and  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Parke  Martin,  who 
attended  both  as  secretary  of  highways 
and  the  authorized  representative  of  Gov. 
David  L.  Lawrence;  interested  Members 
of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  our  West  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Jxkkimgs  Ramdolph  and  Sen- 
ator ROBBXT  C.  Byrd. 

Representatives  and  spokesmen  from 
both  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
were  unanimous  In  recommending  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interstate  route  from 
Washington.  Pa.,  to  Beckley.  W.  Va.,  and 
to  continue  to  the  West  Virginia-Virginia 
border  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my 
home  city  of  Bluefield.  This  requested 
extension  will  connect  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  allo- 
cating the  some  200  miles  requested  for 
this  specific  route  fiiUy  justify  this  re- 
quest. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  this 
route  would  provide  for  national  de- 
fense— the  closest  available  sheltered 
north -south  route  in  the  East,  protected 
by  the  Allegheny  Mountains— the  avail- 
abUity  of  adequate  imderground  area,  for 
protecting  industrial  facilities,  and  so 
forth,  this  route  would  help  West  Vir- 
ginia's present  Industries  to  expand  and 
help  West  Virginia  attract  new  Indus- 
tries and  create  vitally  needed  new  pro- 
ductive payrolls. 

West  Virginia  suffers  more  from  un- 
employment and  lack  of  prospective  Job 
opportunities  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nature  has  given  West 
Virginia   some   of   the   most   beautiful 


scenery  to  be  found  in  the  world.  One  of 
our  brightest  economic  spots  lies  in  the 
attraction  of  tourists.  One  of  our  diffi- 
culties today  is  the  lack  of  adequate  roads 
and  highways.  This  proposed  route 
would  provide  an  accessible  avenue  which 
would  greatly  benefit  our  entire  State. 
Even  with  the  present  handicap,  tourism 
now  ranks  in  dollar  value  as  the  third 
most  important  income  producer  In  West 
Virginia,  following  mining  and  manufac- 
turing. I  understand  that  $240  million 
was  spent  in  our  State  by  tourists  during 
1958. 

Additional  highway  construction 
would  provide  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  our  presently  unemployed.  Pri- 
vate industry  would  then  be  able  to  de- 
velop facilities  to  better  accommodate 
the  traveler  who  would  enjoy  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  our  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

While  I  deeply  appreciate  the  careful 
consideration  that  will  be  given  by  offi- 
cials to  this  request — in  the  event  mile- 
age should  become  available  in  the  inter- 
state program— the  fact  remains  that 
41 ,000  miles  have  been  allocated,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  amount  reserved 
for  contingencies.  Therefore.  I  am  hap- 
py to  introduce  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1958  (72  Stat.  89)  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  construction  of  highways 
in  labor  surplus  areas.  This  measure  is 
Identical  to  S.  423  which  is  presently 
pending  m  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  similar 
legislation  will  be  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  grateful  to  be  privileged 
to  give  this  proposal  my  full  and  com- 
plete support. 


Price  RziBg— Vertical  Becomes 
HoriioBtal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EUEPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  March  24. 1959 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vertical 
price  fixing  is  illegal  according  to  anti- 
trust law.  Collusion  or  conspiring  to  set 
prices  by  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
dealer  is  declared  illegal  by  antitrust  law 
serving  as  a  protection  to  businesses  in 
healthy  competition.  Horizontal  price 
fixing  is  Illegal,  too.  Manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors or  dealers  respectively  must  not 
get  together  to  set  prices.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  need  for  such  protection.  Not 
until  now.  that  is. 

Now.  the  terms  of  the  proposed  fair 
trade  bill  H.R.  1253  are  simple — set  aside 
this  antitnist  protection  of  business  and 
permit  vertical  price  fixing  by  the  manu- 
facttirer  stipulating  the  retailers'  price. 

Well,  Uiere's  a  sleeper  in  this  one. 
Problems  of  definition  always  trip  up  the 
bureaucrat  or  economic  planner  trying 
to  control  the  imcontroUable,  namely  the 
market  place  of  healthy  competition. 
Vertical  price  control  will  result  in  hori- 
zontal  control   too.     As   Stewart   Lee, 


chairman  of  economics  at  Geneva  Col- 
lege points  out: 

If  the  owners  of  pharmacies  would  agree 
to  sell  aU  brands  of  toothpaste  at  the  same 
price  to  avoid  price  competition,  the  law 
would  declare  this  horizontal  price  fixing. 
But  U  the  pbarmaclBts  would  persuade  each 
manufacturer  to  fair  trade  his  products,  the 
end  result  Is  horizontal  price  fixing. 

Thus,  vertical  and  horizontal  price  fix- 
ing both  result  and  declaring  one  legal 
or  Illegal  in  this  case  necessarily  affects 
the  other.  Simply  saying  this  is  not  so 
in  a  bill.  Fair  trade  will  not  change  the 
result. 


Commeatt  by  RepresentatiTe  Joe  L. 
Evint  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNXSSn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'I'EU  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1959 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President. 
Representative  Joi  L.  Evims.  the  very 
able  Representative  from  the  Fourth 
Tennessee  Congressional  District,  wrote 
a  splendid  newsletter  on  the  commem- 
oration of  the  170th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
congratulation  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybxtrn,  on 
his  long  tenure  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  thoughtful  and  well  prepared 
newsletter  appeared  in  a  number  of 
Tennessee  papers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newsletter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle, 
Mar.  14,  1959] 

Capttol  Commkmtb 

(By  Jox  L.  EviNS,  Member  of  Congress, 
Fourth  District  Tennessee) 

The  House  last  week,  on  March  4.  paused 
in  Its  deliberations  to  observe  two  historic 
events.  Pirst,  the  170th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution — that  historic  document  which 
has  provided  the  framework  for  our  Oovern- 
ment;  and,  secondly,  to  congratulate  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Ratburn,  on  bis 
long  tenure  of  service  in  the  Congress. 

The  170  years  that  have  passed  since  our 
Constitution  went  into  effect  have  seen  the 
Nation  expand  and  grow  from  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  49  States 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast.  Today  Amer- 
ica is  the  most  highly  developed  nation  in  the 
world,  covering  half  the  continent  and  reach- 
ing into  the  Arctic  Circle.  From  a  thin  popu- 
lation of  3  million  it  has  grown  to  its  present 
teeming  175  million. 

The  problems  of  today  are  far  different, 
and  many  feel  far  more  numerous,  than 
they  were  170  years  ago;  but  the  Constitu- 
tion still  stands  with  only  a  few  amend- 
ments, still  successfully  guiding  the  course 
of  our  Nation  and  still  preserving  the  free- 
doms that  are  our  tradition.  Ovir  Constitu- 
tion is  the  oldest  living  and  active  document 
of  its  kind  in  existence  today.  Never  In  the 
history  of  the  world  has  a  constitution 
served  a  nation  so  long  and  so  well. 


CONOKATTTLATK  XATBTTRK 

WhUe  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution,  several  Members  took  occasion 
at  the  same  time  to  congratulate  Speaker 
Sam  Ratbttkn,  who  on  March  4  completed  his 
46th  year  of  service  as  a  Member  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives.  Speaker  Ratbttkn  has  al- 
ready held  this  office  longer  than  any  man  in 
our  history.  In  entering  his  47th  year  of 
service,  he  now  has  also  exceeded  all  previous 
records  of  service  in  the  Congress.  So  far  as 
is  known,  this  record  is  also  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  entire  world. 

William  Gladstone  served  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  for  60  years  and 
Winston  Churchill  is  serving  his  54th  year. 
But  both  these  great  English  statesmen  were 
elected  to  Parliament  for  only  a  limited 
period  and  later  api>ointed  to  the  House  of 
Lords  In  perpetuity.  So  that  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Ratburn  has  served  as  an  elected  mem- 
ber of  a  national  legislature  longer  than  any 
man  in  the  history  of  modern  democracies. 

Our  great  SUte  of  Tennessee  may  right- 
fully take  pride  in  this  unprecedented 
achievement  because  Sam  Ratbuxn  was  born 
in  east  Tennessee,  in  Roane  County,  adjoin- 
ing our  own  Fourth  District.  The  Speaker 
is  one  of  the  many  distinguished  men  whom 
our  great  State  has  contributed  to  the  hU> 
tory  of  Texas — a  list  that  Includes  Sam 
Houston,  Davy  Crockett  and  many  others. 
Our  State  has  contributed  three  Speakers 
by  election — John  Bell,  James  K.  Polk,  and 
Joe  Byrns;  we  can  add  with  pride  the  name 
of  Sam  Ratbuxn  by  nativity. 

Although  the  principal  duty  of  the  Speaker 
Is  to  serve  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
House,  the  office  carries  with  it  many  other 
exacting  duties,  great  power  and  respon- 
sibility. In  his  ability  to  influence  the  course 
of  our  Nation,  the  Speaker  is  probably  second 
only  to  the  President. 

Speaker  Ratburn  has  served  our  Nation 
well  and  uses  his  great  office  with  a  high 
sense  of  public  duty.  Though  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House,  he  has 
discharged  his  official  duties  as  an  American, 
without  narrow  partisan  consideration,  and 
always  with  a  truly  national  rather  than  pro- 
vincial point  of  view.  Tennessee.  Texas,  and 
aU  America  may  take  equal  pride  in  his  rec- 
ord of  service  In  the  pubUc  interest. 


WoBieB  WUl  Rebel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  24,  2959 

Mr.  AliQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair  trade 
Is  the  setting  of  prices  by  manufacturers 
and  will  occur  if  and  when  Congress  sets 
aside  antitrust  price-fixing  protection  by 
an  aUeged  fair  trade  biU— HJl.  1253. 
Some  retailers  blame  discount  houses  as 
the  cause  of  retailers  pricing  troubles. 
Not  so.  Discoimt  houses  may  well  be  a 
manifestation  of  a  change  in  our  whole 
distribution  apparatus.  Discoimt  houses, 
in  short,  are  a  recognition  of  a  fact  of 
life,  not  the  cause  of  it. 

Fair  trade  is  unenforcible  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  marketplace.  It  is 
imenforcible  because  people  can  see  for 
themselves  that  it  is  not  fair,  but  unfair. 
Price  setting  is  in  the  retailers  province, 
price  acceptance  in  the  buyers — neither 
is  the  manufacturers  choice  at  the  re- 
tail level.  Either  this  is  so  or  we  do  not 
have  a  competitive  economy. 
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In  this  Nation  people  cannot  be  regi- 
mented by  economic  controls — not  yet 
anyway.  Just  wait  xintil  the  shoppers 
of  this  Nation,  the  women,  realize  the 
Import  of  the  fair  trade  price  setting  un- 
der H.R.  1253.  or  similar  bills. 


Need  for  as  Orcrall  Sdence  aad 
Technology  Af  ency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or   NIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  24.  1959 

Mr.  ANTVSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
sputnik  aroused  great  public  and  con- 
gressional concern  over  the  state  of 
American  science  and  technology.  That 
event  served  to  alert  us  and  to  spurt  us 
on  to  action,  with  the  result  that  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  and  scored  some 
notable  achievements  in  these  fields. 

There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that 
as  a  result  of  our  own  recent  successes  in 
astronautics  we  are  once  again  lapsing 
into  a  state  of  complacency.  The  Elighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  warns  us  as  follows: 

We  have  only  made  a  beginning;  the  major 
Job  U  still  to  be  done.  Aa  a  nation,  we  ap- 
pear to  forget  that  we  live  In  a  competitive 
world  and  ihall  continue  to  do  so.  It  seems 
abundantly  clear  that  we  shaU  rapidly  loee 
In  competition,  unless  we  can  show  more 
determined  and  constructive  efforts  than 
we  have  during  the  past  yean. 

This  is  a  warning  we  should  heed. 
It  deserves  our  fullest  attention.  I  have 
given  it  considerable  thought  and  it  is 
as  a  result  of  this  warning  that  I  was 
prompted  to  take  the  action  described 
in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

A  vital  element  in  an  adequate  science 
program  is,  to  my  mind,  the  creation  of 
a  single  agency  in  which  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Sr>ace  Administration  and 
other  existing  Federal  science  agencies 
can  be  gathered  together  under  one  roof. 
This  would  make  for  eflBciency,  econ- 
omy, better  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion, and  above  all  for  greater  achieve- 
ments in  less  time. 

At  the  present  time,  our  Government 
administers  a  vast  and  highly  diversi- 
fied research  and  development  effort  in 
science.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  task  of  al- 
most Incredible  complexity.  Consider- 
ing the  dimensions  of  this  task.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  we  have  as  yet  not 
been  able  to  devise  the  most  effective 
ways  and  means  for  managing  such  a 
gigantic  and  varied  program.  To  be 
sure,  there  have  been  attempts  In  the 
past  to  relate  the  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  various  Government 
agencies  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  re- 
search activities  being  carried  on  out- 
side of  the  Government.  These  efforts, 
however,  have  had  limited  objectives 
and  even  more  limited  results.  Conse- 
quently, the  fundamental  problem,  that 
is,  to  devise  effective  means  to  manage 


our  scientific  research  program,  remains 
iinsolved. 

In  order  to  help  solve  this  problem 
and  to  establish  the  means  whereby  ef- 
fective management  of  our  science  pro- 
gram could  be  obtained,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  biU.  H.R.  5612.  which  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Agency.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
"Science  and  Technology  Agency  Act  of 
1959." 

The  bill  would  create  an  independent 
Science  and  Technology  Agency  for  the 
coordination  and  improvement  of  Fed- 
eral functions  relating  to  the  conduct 
and  support  of  scientific  training  and 
research.  It  takes  the  first  necessary 
step  of  reorganizing  and  integrating  the 
various  science  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Agency  is  to  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

To  this  new  Science  and  Technology 
Agency  shall  be  transferred  certain 
existing  agencies  and  functions  of  the 
Government,  together  with  their  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  et  cetera. 
Specifically  named  in  the  bill  are  the 
following  agencies:  National  Science 
Foundation.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  such  other  agencies 
as  the  Congress  believes  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  overall  agency. 

Such  additional  matters  as  the  proc- 
essing and  distribution  of  scientific  in- 
formation, educational  grants  and  loans, 
national  institutes  of  scientific  research 
and  cooperative  international  programs 
may  later  be  incorporated  in  the  bill,  or 
discussed  in  the  committees  report  to 
the  House,  as  the  recommendations  of 
the  executive  agencies  and  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  on  the  measure 
would  demonstrate  their  need.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  I  triist 
the  committee  will  place  it  high  on  its 
calendar  for  early  hearings  and  due 
consideration. 


Celebration  of   the   41  tt   Anniyersary   of 
Byclonitsia's  Independenct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

or   KXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday.  March  22.  Ameri- 
cans of  Byelorussian  descent  celebrated 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Byelorussia. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence by  Byelorussian  people  was 
long,  constant,  sacrificial,  dedicated  and 
determined,  marked  with  armed  up- 
risings and  reflected  in  most  of  the  Byel- 
orussian literature  as  well  as  being  led 
and  inspired  by  all  of  the  national 
leaders  and  supported  morally  by  many 
neighboring  countries. 


On  March  25.  1917.  the  Byelorussian 
Rada  assembled  in  Minsk  declared  an 
independent  Byelonisslan  Democratic 
Republic,  thus  marking  the  end  of 
occupation. 

Unfortunately  the  Byelorussian  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  was  short  lived.  Once 
again  the  Russian  Army  under  a  new 
slogan  of  communism  overran  the  coun- 
try and  forced  the  first  Byelorus- 
sian Government  Into  exile.  However, 
neither  the  difficult  path  of  exile  nor 
countless  persecutions  that  followed  on 
Byelorussian  territory  swayed  the  firm 
stand  of  the  Byelorussian  people. 

The  declaration  of  independence  gave 
to  every  Byelorussian  a  special  sacred 
meaning  of  freedom,  a  special  respect 
and  loyalty  to  all  free  nations  seldom 
experienced  by  other  peoples. 

So  this  year  on  March  22.  Americans 
of  Byelorussian  descent,  marked  the  day 
of  the  independence  of  Byelorussia  ex- 
tending their  brotherly  hand  to  all  men 
of  Byelorussia  who  never  srielded  to  the 
will  of  any  aggressor. 

I  hope  that  Byelorussian  Independ- 
ence Day  will  be  celebrated  each  year 
not  only  by  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  but  by  all  citizens  and  all  men 
who  value,  respect  and  Jealousy  guard 
freedom. 


Free  People  Need  Free  PricM 
for  Profress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  argued 
that  the  fair  trade  bill.  H.R.  1253,  will 
give  the  price  protection  needed  because 
there  are  other  forms  of  Manufacturers' 
control  of  prices  at  retail  such  as  selling 
on  consignment  and  manufacturer- 
owned  retail  stores.  If  a  manufacturer 
Is  really  Interested  In  controlling  the  re- 
tail price,  then  maybe  that  same  manu- 
facturer should  assume  some  of  the  risks 
which  manufacturers  assume  when  adl- 
ing  on  consignment  or  when  owning  the 
retail  outlet.  Risk  and  responsibility  are 
part  of  consignment  selling  and  owning 
retail  outlets,  but  what  are  the  additional 
responsibilities  and  risks  which  win  be 
assumed  by  the  manufacturer  under  thia 
resale  price  maintenance  bill? 

The  rise  of  the  so-called  discount 
house  is  used  as  an  argument  for  enact- 
ing a  Federal  fair  trade  bill,  but  a  study 
of  the  discount  house  indicates  rather 
strongly  that  SUte  fair  trade  laws  stim- 
ulated its  growth.  A  high,  well  adver- 
tised price  with  a  wide  profit  margin 
naturally  stimulates  such  competition. 
Since  when  is  Federal  law  designed  to 
assure  a  guaranteed  fat  profit? 

The  truth  of  the  situation  concerning 
the  entire  fair  trade  genesis  may  be 
found  to  be  resistance  to  better  merchan- 
dising, a  fighting  of  the  progress  in  more 
efficient  merchandising  and  distribution. 
But  progress  we  will,  with  or  without 


the  Federal  mandate  of  a  fair  trade  bill, 
conceived  in  shortsightedness.  Custom- 
ers will  demand  greater  efficiency, 
better  production,  distribution,  and 
merchandising — that  la,  so  long  as  they 
are  a  free  people. 
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Human  Rif  hts  Arc  ETcrybody't  Problei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OP    MINKXSOTA 

IM  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAIIS 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  22.  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  Chicago  Conference  for  Broth- 
erhood at  the  Shoreland  Hotel.  Chicago. 
111.  The  theme  of  my  address  was  that 
Human  Rights  Are  Everybody's  Problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmaxks  bt  Senator  Hubert  H  HtJMPHRET. 
Bxroax  the  Chicago  CoNrEKCNCB  roB 
Bbothebhood,  Pxbbuabt  23.  1959.  Chicaco. 
III. 

Throughout  our  country  people  have  been 
meeting  thU  past  week  in  commemoration  of 
National  Brotherhood  Week. 

Such  gatherings  reflect  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  human  brother- 
hood and  understanding  In  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society.  As  never  before  In  our  his- 
tory, there  Is  a  recognition  that  suspicion 
and  prejudice  stand  as  a  mortal  threat  to  the 
political  and  social  health  of  the  Nation. 
Discrimination,  bigotry,  and  prejudice  are 
the  dangerous  subversive  forces  at  work  In 
our  society. 

The  dental  of  equal  rights  to  so  many  of 
our  citizens,  as  a  result  of  such  prejudice.  Is 
the  reason  that  we  are  gathered  here  tonight. 
Tlie  oenlal  of  the  Ood-glven  right  to  freedom 
is  the  No.  1  moral  and  political  Issue  which 
we  fikce  today  In  America  and  In  the  world. 

Tho  present  struggle  between  the  free 
world  nations  and  the  Ck)mmunlfit  bloc  Is, 
after  all.  based  upon  the  fundamental  issue 
of  man's  right  to  freedom.  This  is  what  the 
present  conflict,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
all  about.  The  issue  is  whether  government 
should  be  the  servant  of  the  people  or  master 
of  the  people. 

In  such  a  basic  and  crucial  struggle  we 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  denials  of  freedom 
right  here  in  America.  We  must  put  our 
own  bouse  in  order  If  we  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered hypocrites  when  we  point  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  the  Soviets  for  their  denial  of 
human  rights. 

And  may  I  add  that  the  problem  we  face 
right  here  at  home  is  not  a  regional  problem 
only  confined  to  the  South.  We  know  this 
only  too  well  from  firsthand  experience. 
Minority  groups  still  face  employment  bar- 
rlers  and  by  gentlemen's  agreements  a  sys- 
tem of  restrictive  covenants  Is  effectively 
ihalntalned  In  many  towns  and  cities  of  the 
North. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  New  York 
hearings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Pather  Hesbergh,  president  of  Notre  Dame, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers, said  that  It  had  been  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination In  housing  is  nationwide  In 
scope. 

"We  are  talking  about  the  face  of  America." 
said  Father  Hesbergh.  "and  that  face  must 


have  the  beauty  and  dignity  and  harmony  of 
the  Constitution."  Equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  he  said,  must  begin  in  the  homes  of  all 
Americans. 

In  spelling  out  the  problem  which  we  face, 
I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that 
we  are  not  making  progress.  Advancements 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  human  under- 
Standing  are  being  made  every  day. 

I  was  heartened  to  read  only  the  other 
day  that  your  new  State  superintendent  of 
public  schools  here  has  announced  that  he 
intends  to  take  afllrmative  action  against 
segregation  In  certain  schools  In  southern 
Illinois. 

Yes.  more  and  more  Jobs  are  opening  to 
qxialifled  Negroes.  Fewer  and  fewer  trade 
unions  maintain  color  bars.  Progress  Is  be- 
ing made,  slowly  to  be  sure,  toward  non- 
segregated  housing. 

And  in  the  South  there  is  encouraging 
progress  also.  The  recent  opening  of  Inte- 
grated schools  m  Virginia  is  a  milestone. 
Its  significance  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  doctrine  of  massive  resistance  In  that 
historic  State  has  collapsed  completely. 

In  Kentucky,  85  percent  of  the  schools 
have  been  Integrated. 

In  the  border  State  of  Maryland,  Integra- 
tlon  of  schools  Is  almost  complete  and  has 
taken  place  without  any  difficulties. 

Tennessee  Is  in  the  second  year  of  a  start 
with  Its  capital  city  Integration  plan  as 
accepted  by  the  court. 

In  North  Carolina,  Its  largest  city,  Char- 
lotte, is  proceeding  with  an  accepted  plan;  its 
fine  university  has  for  years  had  Negro 
students. 

In  Texas,  Negroes  were  admitted  to  the 
university  several  years  ago,  and  many  of  its 
towns  and  cities  have  Integrated  their 
schools. 

Louisiana  admitted  Negroes  to  the  State 
University  2  years  ago.  and  this  year  ad- 
mitted Negroes  to  Its  undergraduate  school 
In  New  Orleans. 

In  Florida,  a  Negro  has  been  admitted  to 
Its  law  school,  and  Governor  Collins,  a  cour- 
ageous and  good  man.  has  proposed  the 
abolition  of  all  Negro  graduate  schools  and 
the  admission  to  the  regular  university  of 
their  students  this  coming  September. 

There  are  only  foxir  States  in  the  South 
which  have  made  no  start  toward  Integra- 
tion and  In  which  a  policy  of  massive  re- 
sistance continues  unabated. 

So  progress  is  being  made.  And  this  is 
the  encouraging  thing  to  remember.  The 
Job  remaining  to  be  done  is  still  tremendous, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  confident 
that  we  have  reached  the  time  In  our  coun- 
try's history  when  the  goal  we  seek  of  first- 
class  citizenship  for  all  our  people  Is  In  sight. 
Both  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  as  a 
n.S.  Senator  I  have  worked  for  legislation 
to  protect  the  rights  of  aU  the  people.  I 
have  advocated  civil  rights  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  the  moral  law  and  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  to  all  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  to  you  these  basic 
and  fundamental  principles  upon  which  I 
have  based  my  stand.  Emotional  outbursts 
and  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  civU 
rights  must  not  cloud  the  basic  issue; 
namely,  the  moral  and  constitutional  duty 
of  the  State  to  protect  and  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of  Its  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
race,  religion,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
In  the  year  1896,  a  great  American  wrote 
the  following  words  on  this  duty  of  the 
Government : 

"The  sure  guarantee  of  peace  and  security 
of  each  race  Is  the  clear,  distinct,  uncondi- 
tional recognition  by  our  Governments,  Na- 
tional and  State,  of  every  right  that  Inheres 
In  civil  freedom,  and  of  Auality  before  the 
law  of  all  citizens  of  the  united  States  with- 
out regard  to  race.  We  boast  of  freedom 
enjoyed  by  our  people  above  aU  other  peo- 
ple. But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  that 
boast  with  a  state  of  the  law.  which,  prac- 


tically, puts  the  brand  of  servitude  and  deg- 
radation upon  a  large  class  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  our  equals  before  the  law." 

These  are  the  words  from  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  In  the  historic 
case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  As  we  aU  Itnow. 
Justice  Harlan's  colleagues  on  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  his  defense  of  man's  rights 
under  the  Constitution  by  adopting  the 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine. 

However.  Justice  Harlan's  dissenting  opin- 
ion was  finally  accepted  In  1954  In  the  case 
of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  In  which  the 
Court  stated:  "We  conclude  that  in  the 
field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  ot 
separate  but  equal  has  no  place.  Separate 
educational  facilities  are  Inherently  un- 
equal." 

Justice  Harlan  had  been  a  slaveholder  him- 
self, and  an  opjwnent  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment. He  was,  however,  a  Just  and  righteous 
man  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  clearly  iinderstood  what  was  In- 
tended by  the  14th  amendment.  As  tils  biog- 
rapher stated : 

"The  simplicity  and  directness  with  which 
he  viewed  It  approaches  that  of  a  layman. 
He  believed  that  It  should  be  construed  In 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  framers  and 
the  dictates  of  commonsense." 

Justice  Harlan's  opinion  should  be  read 
and  heard  today  by  every  citizen  In  the  land. 
It  demolishes  the  emotional  arguments 
which  have  been  raised  In  an  effort  to  bury 
the  simple  and  fundamental  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Yes,  it  Is  this  guarantee  which  we  must 
constantly  keep  In  mind.  We  must  not  let 
it  be  pushed  aside  and  obscured.  The  14th 
amendment  Is  clear: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enf<nrce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  ot  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

When  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954  overthrew 
the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine,  it 
breathed  new  life  Into  the  Constitution. 
Such  a  decision  was  inevitable  In  an  age 
when  second-class  citizenship  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  There  can  be  only  one  class  of 
citizens  permitted  under  our  legal  struc- 
ture; and  those  who  argue  otherwise  are  in 
opposition  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

The  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence laid  down  the  basic  philosophy  of 
our  Government  when  they  wrote: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  CreatcN-  with  certain  In- 
aUenable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

In  these  short  sentences  Is  summarized 
two  great  and  abiding  Ideas  which  have 
served  to  guide  our  country  for  almost  200 
years. 

First  of  all,  that  man  has  certain  rights 
under  the  natural  law;  rights  given  to  him 
not  by  the  government,  but  rights  given  to 
him  by  God,  Himself.  As  such  these  rights 
are  unchangeable  and  everlasting  and  above 
the  power  of  Government  to  destroy  or  deny. 

Second,  governments  are  established  by 
the  people  for  the  primary  pvirpose  of  secur- 
ing these  natiiral  rights — which  Include  that 
of  Uberty — and  to  protect  the  individual  in 
their  enjoyment. 

This  indeed  was  a  radical  phUosophy  of 
government  In  the  18th  century,  and  there 
were  many  who  deemed  it  both  dangerous 
and  visionary.  But  this  doctrine  has  served 
us  well  and  under  it  our  Nation  has  grown 
and  prospered  and  government  has  remained 
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the  servant  nXhmt  than  tb«  macter  of  th« 
pflopte.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  great 
concept  of  a  government  established  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  at  all  the  people  Is  still  not 
accepted  by  all.  There  Is  stUl  a  denial  of 
freedom  and  equality  to  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens — particularly  those  of  the  Negro  race. 

To  the  extent  that  our  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  fall  to  protect  the  nattiral 
rights  of  the  citizens,  such  governments  are 
falling  to  fulfill  their  function  according  to 
our  basic  philosophy  of  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. 

Human  rights  are  Inalienable  rights.  They 
are  Ood's  gift  to  man — and  their  protection 
and  advancement  Is  the  first  obligation  of 
organized  society. 

Qovernment  at  all  levels  must  give  con- 
structive and  imaginative  leadership  in  the 
effort  to  overcome  discrimination  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Protection  ot  human  rights  Is  the  moral 
responsibility  of  government  ofllclals  In  a 
free  and  democratic  society.  They  have  the 
obligation  to  establish  standards  and  prac- 
tices of  equal  rights  and  equal  protection  of 
the  law  for  all  citizens  to  follow. 

However,  action  of  representative  govern- 
ment generally  reflects  moral  and  political 
standards  of  its  citizenry.  For  that  reason 
fulfillment  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
is  the  continuing  responsibility  of  every  com- 
munity, of  every  civic  organization,  and  of 
every  individual.  Action  in  Congress  is  vital 
and  Important,  of  course — but  It  Is  not 
enough  alone. 

Leadership  from  the  President,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Federal  Government,  from 
our  Oovernors  and  from  our  mayors  Is  equally 
important,  of  course — but  it  too  is  not 
enough  alone. 

We  need  courageous  leaders  in  behalf  of 

.  human  rights  In  every  community.     We  need 

local  action,  as  well  as  national  action.     We 

need  private  action  as  well  as  public  action. 

The  cause  of  civil  rights  should  enlist  the 
active  support  of  government,  of  voluntary 
organizations,  of  religioxis  groups  and  Insti- 
tutions, and  of  civic  bodies.  Only  by  such 
unified  action  can  we  truly  fulfill  man- 
kind's inalienable  rights. 

Oreat  progress,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
has  been  made  In  recent  years  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go. 

So  long  as  segregation  is  practiced  in 
schools,  parks,  libraries,  hospitals,  buses  and 
trains,  we  will  not  have  achieved  true  free- 
dom. So  long  as  color  bars  exist  In  housing, 
hotels, ,  restaurants  and  theaters,  we  will  be 
Btxart  of  the  goal.  So  long  as  citizens  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  or  denied  the  right 
to  a  Job  because  of  their  color,  we  will  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  our  announced  principles. 

Those  of  xa  who  maintain  that  It  Is  the 
obligation  of  government  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  all  citizens  are  proposing  no  new 
or  radical  idea.  Our  position  is  as  old  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself;  founded 
on  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  natural  rights  of 
man  and  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  realize  only  too  well  that  segregation 
cannot  and  will  not  be  wiped  out  overnight. 
Prejudices  which  have  developed  over  scores 
of  years  cannot  simply  be  Ignored  in  work- 
ing toward  the  goal  of  equality  under  the 
law.  But  these  very  real  problems  and  road- 
blocks to  understanding  should  not  and 
cannot  be  permitted  to  serve  as  excuses  for 
refusing  to  act. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  govemnaent 
must  give  constructive  and  imaginative  lead- 
ership in  this  endeavor.  This  will  require 
patience,  understanding,  and  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  men  of  good  will  to  cooperate 
in  a  dispassionate  manner. 

This  Is  no  time  for  name  calling  or  for 
•motional  tirades  or  for  holier-than-thou 
attitudes.  It  la  the  time  to  calmly  and  ra- 
tionally   discuss    and    work    out    methods 


whereby  equality  under  the  law  shall  be 
assured  to  all  citizens  in  as  orderly  and  civil 
a  manner  as  possible.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  can  be  done  if  we  but  put  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  to  it. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  grave  responsi- 
bility to  aid  in  protecting  the  rights  of  all 
the  people.  And  we  are  making  headway. 
The  Civil  Rlg:3ts  Act  of  1957  was  the  first 
civil  rights  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
since  1875.  It  added  greatly  to  the  excellent 
record  of  the  85th  Congress.  While  it  failed 
to  contain  many  of  the  proposals  that  I,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues,  had  hoped  and 
worked  for,  it  was  a  positive  step  forward. 
Under  this  act  there  was  created  a  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  a  Civil  Rights  Division 
In  the  Departmont  of  Justice,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  tlie  Attorney  General  was  em- 
powered to  seek  an  injunction  when  a  person 
was  deprived  or  about  to  be  deprived  of  his 
right  to  vote.  These  were  provisions  which 
many  of  us  had  striven  for  many  years  to 
achieve. 

This  civil  rights  record  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, however,  ihould  not  serve  as  an  excxise 
for  falling  to  take  further  action  In  the 
86th.  And  I  am  confident  that  we  will  have 
reason  to  be  prt>ud  of  the  civil  rights  record 
of  this  Congress. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  civil  rights  bills 
have  already  been  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 

Senator  Johnson  has  offered  a  bill  which 
would  (a)  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  bomb 
schools,  churchiis  and  other  buildings;  (b) 
grant  the  Attorney  General  subpena  power 
In  Investigations  of  violations  of  voting 
rights;  (c)  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  another  two  years;  and  (d) 
establish  a  Community  RelaUons  Service  to 
provide  conciliation  service  to  communities 
Involved  in  civil  rights  disputes. 

The  administration's  proposed  bills  would 
(a)  make  the  uae  of  force  or  threat  of  force 
to  obstruct  court  orders  in  school  integra- 
tion cases  a  Federal  offense;  (b)  provide 
fiinds  for  education  of  the  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  in  areas  where 
the  public  schools  have  been  closed;  (c) 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  travel  In  Inter- 
state conunerce  to  avoid  prosecution  for  the 
bombing  of  religious  or  school  property;  (d) 
prohibit  the  det^tructlon  of  voting  registra- 
tion lists  and  make  such  lists  and  records 
available  for  examination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  (e)  authorize  appropria- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
local  school  agencies  in  desegregation  pro- 
grams; (f )  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  2  additional  years;  and  (g)  cre- 
ate a  Conunlssloa  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity 
under  Government  Contracts. 

Your  own  Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  I, 
Joined  by  several  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  have  introduced  a  blU  which  (a) 
endorses  the  principle  of  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  (b) 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
Institute  a  civil  action  for  the  purpoM  of 
preventing  any  Interference  with  a  person's 
right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  and 
(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare  to  (1)  render  technical 
assistance   to   aid   in  school   desegregation; 

(2)  provide  grants  to  areas  where  desegrega- 
tion in  public  schools  Is  being  carried  out; 

(3)  prepare  plans  for  the  elimination  of 
segregation  in  public  schools  where  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  comply  with  the  Court's 
decision;  and  (4)  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings to  enforce  compliance  when  such  plans 
are  rejected  by  .State  or  local  ofllclals. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  most  meaningful 
legislation  Is  that  which  Senator  Douglas 
and  I  are  sponsoring.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  bills  as  offered  by  Senator  Johnson  and 
by  the  administration  are  not  desirable.  I 
think  that  they  are.  They  would  be  steps 
forward.  Not  as  long  strides  forward  as  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
favor,  but  forward  strides  nevertheless. 


Senator  JoHMaoM  Is  to  be  commended  for 
offering  bis  civil  rl^ts  bill  and  for  Indicating 
that  he  Intends  to  push  for  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 

I  think  It  is  significant  that  under  the 
leadership  and  direction  of  Senator  John- 
son, a  Senator  from  a  State  which  was  part 
of  the  Confederacy,  no  less  than  5  of  the 
22  southern  Senators  voted  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  For  the  first  time  the 
solid  South  split  on  the  dvU  rights  Issue. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  8€th 
Congress  will  pass  further  civil  rights  legis- 
lation.    And  it  will  be  Blgnlflcant  action. 

Yes,  we  are  moving  forward.  We  are  mak- 
ing progrress  on  wiping  out  the  great  evils 
of  discrimination  and  segregation.  The  gap 
between  the  flowing  words  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  denial  of  first-class  citizen- 
ship to  so  many  of  our  people.  Is  being  faced 
up  to.  This  gap  Is  slowly  but  suraly  bdng 
closed. 

The  words  of  a  distinguished  American,  a 
former  Senate  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Frank  P.  Graham,  summarize  the  op- 
portunity which  we  now  have  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom: 

"With  human  Uberty  In  peril  around  the 
earth,  may  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  cooperation  with  free  nations,  light  up 
the  wide  heavens  of  the  hopes  of  all  peoples 
with  another  great  declaration  of  the  equal 
freedom  and  dignity  of  all  people.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  make  clear  to  the  friends  of 
freedom  in  the  East  and  West  that  freedom, 
due  process  of  equal  JusUce  under  law,  and 
the  equal  opportunity  for  all  people  are  the 
historic  and  living  sources  of  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  themselves,  of  the 
world's  faith  In  America,  and  of  America's 
moral  Infiuence  and  power  in  the  world." 


Fair  Trade  Aaacliroiiuin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  March  24. 1959 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fair 
trade  Is  a  legislative  anachronism.  The 
language  of  the  bill  would  do  credit  to 
the  Oovemment  control  of  sociaUsm. 
At  the  least  it  contains  the  bureaucratic 
dlctatiwi  of  the  planned  economy  con- 
cept, not  free  enterprise.  What  Is 
meant  by  such  phrases  as  "prices  that 
are  adequate  to  stimulate  said  distribu- 
ion  and  low  enough  to  enable  distribu- 
tors of  such  identified  merchandise  to 
compete  effectively  with  those  market- 
ing goods  of  the  same  general  class  and 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  ultimate  con- 
sumers." 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  Prices 
"high  enough  to" — "or  low  enough  to" — 
and  who  is  so  wise  to  know  what  to  pre- 
scribe by  legislative  edict?  What  means 
the  phrase  "of  the  same  general  class" 
or  "to  satisfy  the  needs?"  And  who  will 
play  the  Almighty  in  giving  the  ans- 
wers? 

The  answers  can  be  found  only  in 
the  marketplace  where  merchandise  In 
competition  is  selected  or  rejected  for  a 
price  or  for  bargaining  between  seller 
and  buyer.  Thousands  of  transactions 
daily  provide  the  answer — not  a  bureau- 
crat, nor  we  in  Congress  assembled. 
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AsMrkaa  EducatioB  is  iIm  Space  Age 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1959 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  speech  which  I  de- 
livered March  20.  1959,  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  new  Space  Law  and  Sociology 
Committee  of  the  American  Rocket  So- 
ciety. The  speech,  entitled  "American 
Education  in  the  Space  Age,"  follows: 
AiaucAN  Education  m  mx  Space  Age 

It  U  no  secret  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  American  edu- 
cation In  recent  times. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  of  it  may  be 
warranted  is.  no  doubt,  open  to  dispute.  But 
the  dissatisfaction  Is  there,  and  I  believe  it 
merits  a  long,  hard  look.  liet  us  take  a  mo- 
ment to  explore  the  reasons  for  this  phen- 
omenon. 

Educators  say  that  this  era  of  scholastic 
soul  searching  has  been  consistently  picking 
up  steam  ever  since  World  War  II,  which — 
like  all  wars — initiated  a  strong  trend  toward 
social  Introspection.  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  war  disclosed  weaknesses  and  soft 
spots  in  many  phases  of  our  civilization.  And 
so  we  became  conscious  of  certain  rips  and 
tears  in  our  educational  fabric.  This  Is  one 
reason  for  the  dissatisfaction. 

Another  is  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
In  the  evolution  of  history  where  rates  of 
change  and  the  tempo  of  events  have  speeded 
up  tremendously,  and  are  steadily  gathering 
more  speed.  What  was  good  enough  yes- 
terday will  not  be  good  enough  tomorrow. 
Scarcely  any  social  facet  ot  our  civilized 
WOTid  either  was  or  Is  prepared  to  adjust 
rapidly  enough  to  match  the  whirling  pace 
of  Invention,  of  science  and  of  population. 
Education  Is  one  of  those  social  facets. 

A  third  reason,  of  course,  has  been  the 
overnight  appearance  of  the  specter  of  Soviet 
science,  which — like  the  genie  from  the 
bottle — materialized  on  the  world's  political 
horizon  with  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I. 
This  sudden  realization  that  the  Soviets  were 
not  only  playing  in  the  same  technical 
league  as  the  United  SUtes  but.  in  some  re- 
spects, were  leading  us  by  a  dUturblng  mar- 
t^  was  a  rude  shock  to  our  superiority  com- 
plex. 

Such  was  the  picture  as  we  entered  the 
space  age  17  months  ago.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe the  berating  which  American  edu- 
cation has  taken  since  then.  At  times  the 
flaying  has  assumed  almost  hysterical  pro- 
portions. And,  while  subsequent  spectacu- 
lar demonstrations  of  our  own  aptitude  for 
space  have  quieted  the  clamor  to  a  degree,  it 
can  still  be  heard.  Our  educational  system 
remains  under  a  blanket  of  heavy  criticism, 
and  the  conviction  Is  still  general  that  we 
must  do  something  about  It. 

This  leads  to  the  key  question:  IS  all  this 
concern  and  criticism  a  healthy  thing? 

Generally  speaking,  I  believe  that  so  long 
as  we  do  not  undermine  public  confidence 
In  our  school  system  the  answer  Is,  yes.  The 
reasons  for  the  conclusion  will  be  presented 
later.  First,  however,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  hold  myself  out  as  a  professional  edu- 
cator or  education  expert.  However,  I  have 
taught  school.  My  native  State  has  a  fine 
reputation  in  education.  And  I  have  alwajrs 
been  deeply  interested  In  tbie  general  prob- 
lem. I 

More  important,  perhaps,  I  have  listened 
to  many  scores  of  hours  of  testimony  from 
those  who  are  educational  experts  In  this 
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matter  of  where-we-stand  on  education  to- 
day, and  from  them  I  draw  certain  con- 
clusions. 

One  of  those  concltislons  Is  that  the  pres- 
ent disposition  of  the  American  pubUc  to 
cast  a  critical  eye  on  Its  educational  process 
Is  more  than  justified.  Improvement  would 
seem  essential  to  our  continued  role  of 
leadership  in  the  world  commxmlty. 

At  the  same  time,  my  plea  U  for  balance. 
If,  for  example,  we  go  on  a  nationwide  edu- 
caUonal  binge  which  favors  only  the  natural 
sciences — we  shaU  almost  certainly  be  as 
poorly  off  as  if  we  totally  ignored  the  need 
for  more  and  twtter  scientific  training. 
Clearly  we  cannot  do  the  latter.  Nor  can 
we  do  the  former. 

All  the  science  In  the  world  will  not  achieve 
the  fine  destiny  most  of  us  visualize  for  our 
coimtry  if  we  do  not  also  continue  to  nourish 
our  gifts  of  philosophy,  law,  and  effective 
self-government — to  show  sustained  progress 
In  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities 
and,  above  all.  In  spiritual  values.  These  are 
areas  In  which  we  have  a  strong  lead,  I  be- 
lieve, over  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  homoge- 
nous, highly  clvUlzed  small  nations;  and  the 
gap  between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves  In 
these  areas  Is  pronounced. 

Nevertheless,  the  social  sciences  are  no 
more  sUtic  than  the  physical  ones.  They 
call  for  continuing  research  and  application 
of  trained  effort.  Otherwise,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  maximum  use  of  them  in  the 
cause  of  world  leadership. 

This  Is  something  the  Russians  seem  to 
have  learned  very  well  in  regard  to  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  While  It  has  become  trite  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  efforts  the  Soviets  are 
making  in  education,  I  am,  nonetheless.  Im- 
pressed with  the  uniform  observation  of 
American  educators,  scientists,  and  lawyers 
who  have  recently  spent  time  In  the  UJSJSJl.. 
studying  their  Institutions,  an  observation  to 
the  effect  that  education  has  become  almost 
a  fetish  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Education,"  says  UJ3.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Lawrence  Derthlck,  "is  paramoimt 
In  Russia.  It  Is  a  kind  of  grand  passslon — 
this  conviction  that  children,  schools,  and 
hard  work  wlU  win  them  their  place  in  the 
sun,  and  on  the  moon.  We  are  today  In  com- 
petition with  a  nation  of  vast  resources,  a 
people  of  seeemlngly  unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  self -development,  and  fired  with  convic- 
tion that  future  supremacy  belongs  to  those 
with  the  best-trained  minds,  those  who  will 
work  hard  and  sacrifice." 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  we 
mxist  emulate  the  Soviets  In  all  things.  So 
far  as  education  is  concerned,  it  seems  clear 
that  they  are,  in  many  ways,  trying  to  emu- 
late MB — whether  or  not  they  know  It  or  will 
admit  It.  As  one  recent  visitor  to  the  UJ3.S Jl. 
put  It:  "Everywhere  in  Riissla  are  evidences 
not  only  of  passionate  love  of  country  but 
of  a  burning  desire  to  surpass  the  United 
States  in  education.  In  production,  in  stand- 
ard of  living,  in  world  trade,  and  in  athletics. 
The  slogan  we  saw  most.  In  posters,  films, 
and  everywhere,  was  'Reach  and  overreach 
America.' " 

In  this  quest,  Russia  has  followed  the 
United  States  example.  It  has  adopted  phi- 
losophy of  mass  education,  to  attempt  to 
raise  the  knowledge  level  of  all  its  people, 
and  not  simply  to  educate  a  chosen  few. 

But  If  the  Soviet  emphasis  Is  different 
from  ours,  and  If  (as  our  experts  allege)  It  Is 
topheavy  In  the  physical  sciences,  stereo- 
typed In  the  arts,  and  rigidly  controlled  in 
other  ways  for  political  purposes — still  we 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  what  Is  proving  effec- 
tive In  their  system. 

Obviously  the  Soviets  are  making  prodi- 
gious strides  In  science,  in  mathematics, 
physics,  biology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  nu- 
cleonics, electronics,  and  other  sciences.  And 
their  great  achievements  In  rocketry  and  the 
aeronautical  and  space  sciences  leave  little 
doubt  of  a  growing  proficiency  In  engineer- 
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Ing  and  technology.  So  whUe  I  beUeve  in 
balance  and  scope  for  American  education,  a 
look  Into  the  future  assures  the  high  strate- 
gic Importance  of  physical  science  to  our 
national  security,  our  prosperity,  and  otir 
international  preeminence.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  lag  In  this  direction. 

After  mulUng  over  Soviet  school  currlcu- 
lums  and  the  reports  of  competent  educators 
who  have  made  careful  studies  of  the  Soviet 
educational  system— what  it  Is  accomplishing 
and  how— I  am  convinced  that  we  can  find 
In  the  Russian  effort  much  that  Is  worth 
serious  refiectlon.  We  might  even  take  a 
few  leaves  from  their  book  on  such  points 
as  these: 

«i"  **™^*^«  wider  and  better  basic  scien- 
tific training  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  level,  using  revised  and  up-to- 
date  text  and  learning  aids. 

2.  Emphasize  languages  at  these  same 
levels.  I  am  Informed  that  by  the  time  a 
Russian  yovmgster  completes  his  10th  year 
In  school,  he  not  only  reads  but  has  con- 
versational competence  In  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Significantly,  45  out  of  every  100  stu- 
dents at  this  level  know  igngiii^h  35  know 
German,  and  20  know  French.  Common 
sense  suggests  the  great  advantage  of  this 
In  reaping  the  benefit  of  knowledge  which 
others  have  acquired  In  other  tongues. 

3.  Step  up  rapidly  the  translation  of  for- 
eign scientific  writing  Into  English,  espe- 
cially Russian  ones,  and  Insure  their  dis- 
semination. We  may  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  Americans  do  not  have  the  same  every- 
day necessity  for  foreign  language  as  Euro- 
peans, and  therefore  we  will  probably  never 
have  the  same  language  proficiency  no  mat- 
ter how  much  educatlonar  emphasis  we  place 
upon  languages.  We  mxist  offset  this  with 
translations.  Some  are  being  done  now  at 
Government  level  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  But  for  the 
most  part  our  translations  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  too  little  and  too  late,  with  a  cir- 
culation that  is  far  too  limited.  The  Rus- 
sians' astounding  progress  in  science  is  im- 
doubtedly  due  In  part  to  their  assiduous 
work  in  translating  scientific  publications. 
They  translate  our  scientific  articles.  Jour- 
nals, and  textbooks  Into  Russian  soon  after 
they  are  published.  And  their  translations 
of  our  work  are  widely  circulated  among 
their  scientists.  We  accept  a  serious  handi- 
cap m  the  technology  race  when  we  fall  to 
take  similar  advantage  of  their  scientific 
publications.  Naturally,  not  all  of  their 
scientific  publications  are  available  to  us. 
but  we  are  making  no  consistent  effort  to 
translate  and  distribute  those  which  are. 

The  best  example  of  this  was  the  sputnik 
surprise.  In  scientific  publications  avail- 
able to  us.  the  Russians  annoxmced,  some 
90  days  before  they  shot  their  first  sputnik 
into  orbit,  the  very  date  on  which  the  satel- 
lite would  be  launched.  Becaiise  we  had 
failed  to  translate  this  Information,  the 
sputnik  caught  us  by  surprise. 

4.  Elevate  the  statiire  of  our  teaching  pro- 
fession. This  is  probably  the  most  important 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dUBcult  of 
aU  otir  educational  problems.  Somehow  It 
must  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  root  of  the  problem  lies  In 
the  public  attitude  toward  education.  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  we  Americans 
have  the  respect  for  education  and  educators 
that  we  imagine  we  have.  If  our  respect  were 
as  great  as  we  Imagine,  our  teachers  already 
would  enjoy  the  professional  stature  they 
deserve.  Instead,  we  often  find  them  In  the 
embarrassing  ptllght  of  being  their  own  best 
advocates,  of  waging  their  own  fight  for  a 
comfortable  Uvlng  standard  which  wotild 
allow  them  to  give  their  undivided  attention 
and  energy  to  training  our  children. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  In  the  Uves  of  oiu* 
children,  education  shotild  have  first  priority. 
But  In  American  homes  I  find  that  schocd- 
work  Is  seldom  given  proper  priority — that 
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It  must  compete  for  time  and  attention  with 
television,  radio,  and  recreation,  with  aoclal 
engagemenU,  and  with  the  preparation*  for 
those  social  engagements.  Too  much  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  fun.  Not  enough  em- 
phasis la  {^aced  on  the  orderliness  and  stern 
self-dlsclpllnee  without  which  there  can  be 
no  significant  progress  In  any  academic  field 
of  endeavor. 

In  an  age  when  the  voliime  of  man's 
knowledge  la  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate,  at 
the  txme  when  our  need  for  intellectual  dis- 
cipline has  never  been  as  great,  we  surround 
our  children  with  temptations  and  distrac- 
tions which  obscure  the  Importance  of  learn- 
ing and  the  value  of  a  cuItlvataAcilnd.  Tes, 
any  reformation  of  American  ediM^tlon.  If  It 
Is  to  be  successful,  wlU  have  to  begin  at 
home. 

In  Russia  the  teacher  Is  at  the  top  of  the 
professional  ladder,  on  a  par  with  the 
scientist  and  the  party  leader.  He  Is  more 
highly  regarded  than  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  journalist,  the  entertainer  or  the  artist. 
No  doubt  this  Is  why  the  Soviets  now  operate 
484  teachers  colleges  not  counting  their 
universities. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  332  ac- 
credited teachers  colleges,  public  and  private, 
including  the  universities.  While  I  am 
rarely  moved  by  comparative  figures,  this, 
I  submit.  Is  a  rather  significant  fact.  We  are 
having  real  trouble  getting  enough  good 
teachers.  The  Russians  are  not.  And  we 
cannot  put  the  blame  on  our  educational 
system  per  se  when  It  belongs  to  us,  the 
public.  So  long  as  we  make  personal  dis- 
tinction and  recognition  synonymous  with 
acqulflltlveness.  so  long  as  we  place  teachers 
low  on  the  success  scale  by  paying  them  low 
professional  salaries  (far  lower  than  co- 
medians, ballplayers,  and  nightclub  singers), 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  difficulty 
recruiting  good  ones.  In  view  of  the  Im- 
mense Importance  of  the  teacher  In  our  mod- 
em world  and  of  his  even  more  critical  role 
In  the  future,  this  Is,  truly,  an  agonizing 
situation. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  my  belief  that 
oiur  ciirrent  penchant  for  criticizing  Ameri- 
can education  is  a  good  thing.  It  shows  a 
flexibility  In  our  makeup  that  Is  highly 
Utilitarian;  and  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  proud  of  our  educational  process 
which,  on  a  broad  scale,  neither  the  Soviets 
nor  any  other  people  have  yet  been  able  to 
match. 

If  I  may  borrow  words  from  ons  of  this 
country's  most  experienced  and  penetrating 
educators,  Byron  HolUnshead: 

"It  would  be  strange  If  an  educational 
system  designed  to  carry  out  the  democratic 
Idea  or  Ideal  did  not  have  defects  and  diffi- 
culties. No  nation  at  any  time  In  earlier 
history  has  ever  tried  to  give  everybody 
educational  opportunity.  But  It  Is  not  only 
that  we  have  tried  to  follow  a  great  Ideal. 
We  can  be  genuinely  proud  of  what  our 
schools  and  colleges  have  accomplished, 
proud  of  their  present  efficiency,  variety,  and 
scope,  and  particularly  proud  that  the  pro- 
fessional conscience  of  our  educators  has 
given  them  the  humility  to  see  faults  and  the 
desire  to  correct  them." 


Fair  Trade  a  Misnomer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1959 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair  trade, 
the  setting  of  consumer  prices  by  manu- 
facturers under  Federal  mandate,  is  a 


misnomer.  The  language  l5  aa  un- 
fathomable as  Washington  gobbledygook 
can  contrive.  What  means  "unfair  and 
deceptive  acts"  or  "satisfy  the  needs  of 
ultimate  consumers"  or  "prices  that  are 
adequate"?  Unscrambling  the  meaning 
and  Intent  will  assui  e  all  attorneys  more 
business  than  they  can  handle  and  be  a 
field  day  for  the  courts,  and  they  do 
not  need  the  business. 

Heavy  litigation  and  court  redefining 
or  legislating  the  intent  of  Congress 
will  be  the  end  result  if  Congress  passes 
the  fair  trade  bill,  HJl.  1253. 


USDA  Announces  Development  Program 
for  National  Forests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or    PENN  JTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1959 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  steps  to 
provide  more  timber,  water,  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  other  renewable  resources 
from  the  Nation's  Increasingly  valuable 
national  forest  system  were  proposed 
today  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson. 

With  special  letters  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Secretary  Benson  submitted  a 
program  to  advance  management  and 
increase  facilities  of  the  national  forests 
during  the  coming  years  to  meet  needs 
of  a  growing  population  and  expanding 
economy. 

The  statement  follows: 
Proorak  for  the  National  Forests:  Com- 
munication From  the  SecretaIit  or  Aori- 

CULTURE,  TRANSMITTI^fO   A  REPORT   RELATIVE 

TO  A  Program  roR  the  National  Forests 

DsrARTMRKT  OT  AOKICULTURE, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  23. 1959. 
The  President  or  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DcAR  Ms.  President:  A  report  entitled 
"Program  for  the  National  Forests"  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  Information  of  the  Con- 
gress and  appropriate  roference. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  February  1063  called  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  importance  to  this  Nation, 
now  and  In  the  future,  of  our  soil  and  water. 
our  forests  and  minerals,  and  our  wildlife 
resources.  He  indicated  the  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  program  in  thi;  field  of  resource  de- 
velopment. 

On  July  31,  1953.  the  President  supple- 
mented that  message  by  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress a  special  message  relative  to  a  program 
designed  to  conserve  and  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources. 

In  referring  to  the  national  forests  ad- 
ministered by  this  Department  and  to  other 
public  lands,  the  Pref.ldent  stated  in  that 
special  message  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  manage  wisely  those 
public  lands  and  forests  under  its  Jvirisdlc- 
tion  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
as  a  whole.  Important  values  exist  In  these 
lands  for  forest  and  mineral  products,  graz- 
ing, fish,  and  wildlife,  and  for  recreation. 
Moreover,  it  Is  imperative  to  the  welfare 
of  thousands  of  communities  and  millions 
of  acres  of  irrigated  land  that  such  lands 
be  managed  to  protect  the  water  supply  and 
water  quality  which  comes  from  them.    In 


their  utilization  of  these  lands,  the  people 
are  entitled  to  expect  that  tbeU-  timber,  min- 
erals, streams,  and  water  supply,  wildlife 
and  recreational  values  should  be  safe- 
guarded. Improved,  and  made  available  not 
only  for  this  but  for  future  generations. 
At  the  same  time  public  lands  should  be 
made  available  for  their  best  use  under  con- 
ditions that  promote  stability  for  commu- 
nities and  Individuals  and  encourage  full 
development  of  the  resources  Involved. 

Accordingly,  provisions  for  a  marked  In- 
crease in  management  activities  on  the  na- 
tional forests  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  These  Federal  properties  have  t>een 
substantially  improved.  The  flow  of  values 
stemming  from  them  has  markedly  Increased. 
Our  management  experience  clearly  dictated 
the  need  for  still  more  intensive  development 
and  management. 

As  a  result.  In  lOM  I  asked  the  Forest 
Service  to  develop  a  long-range  conservation 
program  for  national-forest  resources.  The 
first  result  of  this  request  was  a  5-year  pro- 
gram. Operation  Outdoors:  the  second  la 
the  enclosed  "Program  for  the  National 
Forests." 

This  conservation  program  embraces  all 
the  renewable  resources  of  the  national- 
forest  system — water,  timber,  recreation,  for- 
age, and  wildlife  habitat.  It  Includes  both 
long-range  objectives  and  Interim  proposals. 
The  program  provides  for  the  continued  or- 
derly use  and  development  of  the  renewable 
resources  of  these  Federal  lands  In  accord- 
ance with  the  basic  conservation  principles 
of  sustained  yield  and  multiple  use.  What 
Is  done  In  the  next  10  to  16  years  will  largely 
determine  whether  these  vastly  Important 
public  lands  will  contribute  by  the  year 
2000  their  fair  share  to  a  greatly  expanded 
national  economy. 

The  national  forests  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  occurring  In 
all  but  10  States  and  In  Puerto  Rico.  They 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  millions  of  people. 
From  them  are  derived  sn  impressive  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  supply  of  meat,  &b«r. 
shelter,  water  for  Irrigation,  industrial,  and 
domestic  purposes,  hydroelectric  power,  feed 
for  livestock  and  wlldllXe,  and  outdoor  reore- 
atlon. 

Thess  national  forests  belong  to  all 
American  citizens.  Their  resources  and 
services  are  available  for  use  by  everyone. 
In  recent  years  the  use  of  these  lands  has 
been  increasing  steadily.  Demands  are  now 
such  that  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
orderly  growth  of  development  and  man- 
agement activities  is  of  demonstrated  urg- 
ency. Our  rapidly  growing  population  and 
expanding  economy  indicate  mounting  and 
competitive  pressures  for  national  forest  re- 
sources. 

Legislative  authorities  for  the  recom- 
mended program  are  generally  adequate. 
Supplemental  legislation  will  be  proposed  as 
the  need  arises.  Appropriation  requests  to 
Implement  the  program  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  future  years  In  connec- 
tion with  budget  presentations  after  due 
consideration  of  the  overall  fiscal  needs  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A    similar    letter    Is    being    sent    to    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

Secretary. 

program    for   the    national    rORXSTS  ' 

There  are  presented  herein  long-range  ob- 
jectives and  a  short-term  conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests  and  associated 
lands.  The  long-range  objectives  are  related 
to  the  year  2000  and  the  short-term  program 
to  what  needs  to  be  done  In  the  next  10  to 
15  years  toward  meeting  current  needs  and 
attaining  long-range  objeclves. 
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This  program  has  b«ea  developed  after 
much  study.  The  Department  of  Agrlculturs 
has  recently  completed  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  U.S.  timber  situation  entitled  "Timber 
Resources  for  America's  Future."  Operation 
Outdoors  is  a  S-year  recreation  program  for 
the  national  forests.  Research  needs  are 
based  In  part  on  the  findings  of  a  depart- 
mental committee  on  research  evaluation. 
The  Forest  Service  has  long  maintained  a 
project  work  inventory  for  the  national  for- 
ests. These  and  other  studies  are  the  back- 
ground for  the  objective*  and  program 
herein  developed. 

The  statutory  authorities  under  which  the 
national  forests  and  associated  lands  are 
administered,  and  under  which  research  Is 
conducted,  are  generally  adequate  to  permit 
carrying  out  the  program  subsequently  out- 
lined. Additional  legislation  which  would 
l>e  helpful  In  carrying  out  the  program  will 
be  recommended  as  needed,  particularly  leg- 
islation to  faciliute  developjment  of  an  ade- 
quate road  system.  | 

The  national  forest'  ayatem 
The  national  forests  of  the  United  States 
are  Invaluable  national  assets.  These  Fed- 
eral properties,  consisting  of  forest  and 
rangelands  and  high  mountain  watersheds, 
occur  in  39  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  There 
are  181  million  acres  of  national  forest  land 
grouped  Into  148  national  forests.  Blghty- 
seven  percent  of  national  foi'est  lands  occurs 
In  the  West. 

Of  the  land  area  of  the  continental  United 
States,  1  acre  out  of  every  12  Is  In  national 
forest.  In  the  West  It  Is  about  1  acre  out 
of  every  5.  Every  citizen  owns  a  share  of 
the  national-forest  system.  It  might  be  said 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  owns  1  acre  of  national-forest 
land. 

The  national  forests  consist  largely  of  land 
reserved  from  the  public  domain  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  under  the  act  of  March 
3,  1891.  These  lands  have  hlways  been  in 
Fsdsrsl  ownership.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  148  million  acres  of 
public  clomaln  as  forest  reserves — far  more 
than  any  other  President.  In  1005,  the  for- 
est reserves  were  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Secrttsry  of  Agrlculturs  and 
the  Forest  Service  was  crested  to  administer 
them.  Later  their  name  was  ehangsd  to  na- 
tional forssts  to  reflect  a  conservation  policy 
of  resource  utilisation  rather  than  of  pres- 
ervation. 

Most  of  the  national -forest  land  In  the 
East  was  purchased  under  the  Weeks  law 
of  1011,  as  amended  In  1934,  which  author- 
ised purchase  of  lands  to  protect  the  water- 
sheds of  navigable  streams  and  for  timber 
production. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  the 
1911  act,  and  others,  the  national  forests 
have  been  administered  under  the  dual  poli- 
cies of  sustained  yield  and  multiple  use  of 
resources.  Research  hss  been  conducted 
mainly  under  the  act  of  May  22,  1928,  as 
amended. 

The  national  forests  yield  water,  timber, 
forage,  recreation,  game  and  other  wildlife, 
and  minerals.  Western  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry are  dependent  on  water  flowing  from 
national -forest  watersheds;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  earn  their  livelihood 
processing  timber  grown  on  national  forests; 
millions  of  domestic  livestock  graze  national- 
forest  ranges;  and  many  millions  of  people 
seek  the  national  forests  for  rest,  relaxation, 
and  spiritual  uplift.  All  of  the  renewable 
resources  are  to  be  utilized  at  a  high  sus- 
tained level  of  productivity  and  In  har- 
monious relationship  each  with  the  other. 
This  Is  the  basic  poUcy. 

Most  national-forest  reeoiirces  and  serv- 
ices, such  as  recreation,  wUdllfe  habitat, 
waterflow,  and  scenery  cannot  be  evaluated 
in  monetary  terms.  There  Is  no  known  way 
to  measure  the  multiple  Intangible  values 
and  services  of  the  national  forests;  but  the 


timber,  forage,  and  land  alone  are  appraised 
at  well  over  87  bUUon. 

The  national  forests  are  revenue-produc- 
ing properties.  Twenty-five  percent  of  such 
revenues  is  distributed  to  counties  In  which 
national-forest  lands  are  located  in  lieu  of 
direct  taxes.  Current  annual  revenues  are 
about  $100  million  and  more  than  $1  billion 
has  been  received  In  total  from  the  sale  of 
national-forest  goods  and  services.  Nation- 
al-forest payments  received  by  the  counties, 
coupled  with  Federal  expenditures  for  roads 
and  fire  control  which  States  or  counties 
would  otherwise  make,  substantially  exceed 
the  taxes  that  the  national  forests  would 
pay  If  subjected  to  ordinary  assessment  and 
levy. 

In  addition  to  the  national  forests,  the 
Forest  Service  administers  some  65  land- 
utlllzatlon  projects  totaling  over  4.5  million 
acres  In  27  States.  These  are  largely  forest 
and  rangelands,  submarglnal  for  private 
ownership  and  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  1930's  for  purposes 
of  conservation  and  rehabilitation.  The 
lands  are  administered  under  title  in  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  July 
22,  1937.  and  with  the  same  general  sus- 
talned-yleld  and  miUtlple-use  objectives  as 
the  national  forests.' 

National  forests  in  a  changing  world" 

Rapid  change  In  the  United  States  Is 
everywhere  evident.  Highway  construction, 
housing  developments,  and  expanding  urban 
areas  are  prevalent  throughout  the  land. 
The  two  foremost  economic  Indicators  of 
these  and  other  changes  are  population  and 
gross  national  product. 

In  the  13  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  population  In  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased 32  percent.  An  estimate  of  332  mil- 
lion persons  by  the  end  of  the  century  is 
mcM-e  than  double  the  1960  census.  In  the 
same  half  century,  gross  national  product  is 
expected  to  increase  more  than  five  times. 
Furthermore.  In  the  West,  where  most  na- 
tional forests  are  located,  population  growth 
Is  even  more  phenomenal,  "The  estimate  for 
the  11  Western  SUtes  Is  for  a  tripling  of 
population  In  the  last  half  of  the  30th  cen- 
tury. 

Another  Indicator  of  spselal  slgnlfleanos 
from  the  standpoint  of  recreational  Impact 
on  the  national  forests  Is  the  Increase  In 
leisure  time.  The  average  Individual  today 
has  about  50  percent  more  leisure  time  than 
In  1930.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  an  indi- 
vidual may  have  a  third  more  leisure  time 
than  be  has  today. 

The  Impact  of  this  national  growth  upon 
the  national  forests  already  has  been  tre- 
mendous as  evidenced  by  recent  trends  In 
use.  The  impact  will  be  even  greater  in  the 
future.  No  longer  are  the  national  forests 
the  inaccessible  and  distant  hinterlands  they 
were  when  the  system  was  first  established. 
No  longer  can  the  Forest  Service  be  primarily 
a  custodian  whose  principal  function  is  pro- 
tection of  national  forests  from  fire.  Bar- 
riers of  time,  distance,  and  inaccessibility 
have  been  fast  fading,  especially  In  the  last 
two  decades.  The  people  have  found  the  na- 
tional forests;  and  their  vast  resources  are 
in  great  demand.  Management  must  become 
progressively  more  Intense  and  more  ade- 
quately supported  by  research  findings  If  the 
national  forests  are  to  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic needs  and  national  growth. 

The  role  of  the  national  forests  in  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
Western  States,  cannot  be  discounted.  Near- 
ly half  of  all  softwood  sawtlmber  in  the 
Nation  and  more  than  half  the  commercial 
forest  land  In  the  West  is  found  In  the  na- 


■The  statistics  tised  in  this  report  relate 
only  to  the  national  forests  unless  otherwise 
specified;  but  the  objectives  and  program 
presented  apply  to  both  the  national  forests 
and  associated  land-utilization  projects. 


tlonal  foresM.  About  ons-fourth  of  tbs 
timber  cut  in  the  West  comas  from  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Nearly  one-flfth  of  the  11  Western  SUtes 
Is  national  forest  land  and  these  lands,  be- 
cause of  their  mountalnotis  character  and 
generally  high  elevation,  receive  one-third 
of  the  precipitation  and  furnish  over  half 
the  streamfiow.  Western  national  foresU 
are  major  sources  of  water  for  1,800  towns 
and  cities  Including  such  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  as  Salt  Lake  City,  SeatUe,  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Phoenix. 
Over  600  hydroelectrlcal  developments  de- 
pend on  the  national  forests  for  water. 

Irrigation  accounts  for  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  consumption  of  fresh  water.  By 
1976  dally  use  of  water  is  expected  to  nearly 
double,  an  increase  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  dally  flow  of  over  13  Colorado 
rivers.  Inevitably,  western  national  forests 
win  continue  their  Indispensable  role  as 
regulators  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  fresh 
water  available  to  western  people. 

Similarly  In  recreation  the  national  forests 
are  of  Increasing  Importance  because  of  more 
leisure  time,  greater  mobility  of  the  average 
family,  increased  accessibility  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  and  the  relatively  low  cost  of 
a  national  forest  vacation. 

In  thii  West,  despite  downward  adjust- 
ments in  the  niimbers  of  permitted  livestock, 
over  one-flfth  of  the  sheep  and  one-eighth 
of  the  cattle  grace  national  fc«-est  ranges. 
Over  one-third  of  all  big  game  In  the  Na- 
tion Is  foimd  on  the  national  forests  along 
with  81,000  miles  of  fishing  streams  and 
over  2  million  acres  of  natural  lakes  and 
Impovinded  waters. 

National  forest  progress  aince  1953 

Tn  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
February  2,  1953,  the  President  called  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  importance  to  this  Nation 
now  and  in  the  future  of  the  soil  and  water, 
the  forests  and  minerals,  and  the  wildlife 
resources.  It  was  recognized  that  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  In  the  field  of  reaourcs 
development  called  for  a  strong  program. 

Since  that  time,  substantial  and  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made,  both  financially  and 
physically,  In  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  national  forests  and  associated 
lands.'  Some  of  the  outstanding  achlsve- 
ments  that  have  been  accomplished  since 
1953  should  be  mentioned. 

In  timber  resource  management,  ths  funds 
available  for  sales  administration  and  man- 
agement have  risen  from  $6.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1953  to  S13.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1959. 
and  those  for  reforestation  and  stand  Im- 
provement have  risen  from  $1.3  million  to 
$3  mUllon.  In  1953,  6.2  billion  board-feet  of 
timber  with  a  stumpage  value  of  $70.0  million 
were  cut.  After  reaching  a  previous  peak  In 
1957,  8  billion  board -feet  with  a  stumpage 
value  of  more  than  $100  million  are  expected 
to  be  cut  in  1959.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  timber  sales  rose  from  24,300  to  an 
estimated  36.000  in  1969.  In  1953,  the  area 
planted  or  seeded  to  trees  was  61^00  acres. 
Almost  double  that  amount  is  now  being 
planted  annually.  Timber  stand  Improve- 
ment work  was  done  on  387.300  acres  in  1963. 
Today  this  work  is  being  carried  out  on  ap- 
proximately 800,000  acres  annually. 

In  1953,  the  sum  of  $2.4  million  was  avail- 
able for  range  resource  management :  $1  mil- 
lion being  for  range  management,  $763,000 
for  range  revegetation,  and  $658,000  for  range 
improvements.  In  fiscal  year  1959,  the  sum 
of  $4.8  million  Is  available,  $1.7  million  being 
for  range  management.  $1.5  million  for  range 
revegetation,  and  $1.6  million  for  range  Im- 
provements. During  this  period,  reanalyses 
and  revised  range  management  plans  were 
completed  on  2,150  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  8,790  range  allotments.    The  rate  ot  range 


*  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  national- 
forest  system. 
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reseedlng  has  practically  doubled  the  S3,600 
acres  reseeded  In  1953.  During  the  period 
1953  through  1958  nearly  a  half-mllUon  acres 
have  been  reseeded.  During  the  period  1953 
to  1958  inclusive,  about  1,600  range  water 
developments  have  been  constructed.  Annu- 
al rate  of  construction  Ls  double  what  It  was 
in   1953. 

The  Federal  financing  of  the  construction 
rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  of  recrea- 
tional developments  has  increased  from  $3.1 
million  In  fiscal  year  1963  to  almost  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1959  and  the  amounts 
for  wildlife  habitat  management  increased 
from  $223,000  to  $806,000.  During  this  same 
period,  the  recreation  visits  rose  from  35.4 
million  In  1953  to  68.5  million  in  1958,  one- 
fourth  of  these  being  visits  from  hunters 
and  fishermen.  The  number  of  developed 
campground  and  picnic  sites  in  1953  was 
approximately  4,600.  containing  41,100  family 
units.  Most  of  these  were  constructed  in 
the  mid  1930's  and  were  badly  In  need  of 
rehabilitation.  Although  the  work  of  re- 
habilitating these  areas  had  begun  a  few 
years  earlier,  the  program  for  the  recrea- 
tional development  of  the  national  forests 
called  "Operation  Outdoors,"  was  prepared 
and  initiated  in  1957.  As  a  result,  good  head- 
way has  already  been  made  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  developed  camptground  and  picnic 
sites  and  some  new  sites  xiave  been  developed. 
There  are  now  5,100  developed  campground 
and  picnic  sites  containing  46,700  family 
iinlts. 

For  soil  and  water  management  the  sum  of 
$137,000  was  available  in  1953.  This  has  been 
Increased  to  $1.4  million  In  fiscal  year  1959. 
The  number  of  national  forest  watershed  re- 
habilitation projects  increased  from  12  in 
1953  to  145  In  1958.  This  work  is  done  spe- 
cifically to  Improve  and  protect  watersheds, 
iMien  flood  damage,  or  restore  damaged  and 
•roding  lands,  over  and  above  that  normally 
being  done  in  connection  with  other  na- 
tional-forest activities. 

In  fiscal  year  1953,  there  were  $22  million 
of  Federal  funds  available  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  forest  development 
roads  and  trails.  The  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1959  for  this  purpose  Is  $35.4  million.  In 
1953,  there  were  constructed  with  Federal 
funds  728  miles  of  forest  development  roads. 
In  the  1953  through  1958  period,  5,289  miles 
have  been  constructed  and  it  Is  estimated 
that  1.082  miles  will  be  constructed  in  fiscal 
year  1959.  In  addition,  purchasers  of  na- 
tional-forest timber  during  the  period  1953 
through  1958,  constructed  12.570  miles  of 
forest  development  roads,  with  allowances 
therefor  in  timber  appraisals. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems 
was  the  need  for  housing,  particularly  to 
provide  suitable  housing  for  field  personnel. 
In  1953,  the  amount  available  for  structural 
improvements  for  fire  and  general  purposes 
was  $3.1  million,  practically  all  of  which 
was  for  maintenance.  This  has  more 
than  trebled  and  for  fiscal  year  1959,  the 
amount  is  $10.0  million.  Since  1953,  there 
have  been  constructed  602  dwellings  and  re- 
lated Improvements,  769  service  buildings, 
and  139  lookout  structures. 

In  1953,  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  timber  and  from  the  use  of  the  range 
and  other  surface  resources  was  $76  million. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  receipts  for  fis- 
cal year  1959  will  be  about  $110  million. 
With  these  anticipated  receipts  for  1959, 
almost  $600  million  will  have  been  received 
by  the  Federal  Government  since  the  close 
of  1953.  This  la  almost  60  percent  of  the 
first  billion  dollars  of  national -forest  re- 
ceipts reached  on  November  21,  1958,  after 
the  national  forests  were  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul* 
ture  in  1905.  Twenty-five  percent  of  these 
revenues  were  distributed  for  the  benefit  of 
schools  and  roads  in  the  counties. 


Federal  financing  of  research  bearing  on 
national-forest  problems  in  1953  was  $6ul 
million.  In  1950,  It  was  $16.6  million,  In- 
cluding $2.6  million  for  construction  of  re- 
search facilities.  Any  precise  allocation  of 
the  benefits  of  forestry  research  to  the  sup- 
port of  management  and  development  of 
the  national-forest  system  is  difficult.  Gen- 
erally, research  proJe<;ts  benefit  anyone  who 
protects  and  manages  forest  resources  re- 
gardless of  landownershlp.  Thus  It  serves 
private  as  well  as  public  forestry.  During 
this  period,  forestry  research  has  made  sub- 
stantial and  significant  contributions  to  the 
development,  management,  and  protection 
of  the  national-forest  system.  These  in- 
clude, to  name  only  three,  (a)  development 
of  a  new  aerial  forest  fire  control  method, 
with  the  result  that  in  1958  more  than  1.4 
million  gallons  of  chemical  fire  retardant 
were  dropped  on  320  fires  in  the  national 
forests  with  a  high  degree  of  success;  (b)  a 
new  technique  for  fumigating  tree  nursery 
soils  was  perfected  In  1967,  Increasing  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  seedling  pro- 
duction; and  (c)  a  patch-type  of  cutting 
for  lodgepole  pine  timber  was  developed  for 
high,  mountainous  national -forest  areas  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  which  Increases  late 
spring  water  yield  by  25  to  30  percent  be- 
cause of  its  influence  on  snow  accumulation 
and  rate  of  melt. 

There  have  been  many  other  major  con- 
servation accompllshmonts  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national-forest  system.  New  or 
revised  policies  have  beon  adopted  since  1953 
in  order  that  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  would  be  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  users.  As  a  result  of  co- 
operative effort  with  both  the  forest  and 
mining  industries,  authority  was  enacted  in 
1955  and  procedures  developed  to  provide  for 
the  multiple  use  of  the  mineral  and  surface 
resources.  In  1958,  "Timber  Resources  for 
America's  Future,"  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  Nation, 
was  published  and  as  a  result  the  timber 
goals  for  the  national  forests  have  been 
raised  substantially.  Changes  have  been 
made  in  national-forest  grazing  policies  to 
give  permittees  Increased  stability  in  the 
utilization  of  the  grazing  resources.  The 
number  of  public  advisory  committees  at 
State,  regional,  and  local  levels,  advisory  to 
the  Forest  Service  on  activities  covered  by 
this  program,  has  been  Increased  to  170. 

The  national  forests  are  clearly  national  in 
significance  because  of  their  impact  on  our 
people  in  both  their  work  and  their  play. 
Wood  and  livestock  products  from  the  na- 
tional forests  enter  into  the  conunerce  of 
every  State;  waters  flowing  from  the  national 
forests  cross  State  boundaries:  and  the  mil- 
lions who  hunt,  fish,  camp,  picnic,  and  ski 
on  the  national  forests  come  from  every 
State  and  every  walk  of  life. 

The  national  forests  are  federally  owned 
and  their  multiple-use  management  to  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  of  services  and  prod- 
ucts is  a  Federal  responsibility.  Despite  the 
splendid  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
1953,  these  properties  with  their  current 
assets  and  enormous  potential  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  national  needs.  In  addition, 
there  are  opportunities  for  development  pri- 
marily of  localized  significance  in  collabora- 
tion with  non-Federal  groups,  both  public 
and  private. 

Past  trends,  present  use,  and  future  ex- 
pectations Indicate  clearly  the  need  for  a 
planned  program  of  development  and  use 
supported  by  essential  research.  Resource 
development  is  a  long-time  proposition. 
What  la  done  in  the  next  10  to  15  years  will 
largely  determine  the  heritage  that  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  will  receive  from 
the  national -forest  system. 

A  national-forest  conservation  program 

The  program  presented  herein  is  geared 
to   meeting    the    needs   of    this    short-term 


period  and  to  preparing  the  national-forest 
system  to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the 
national  well-being  at  the  end  of  the 
century. 

The  program  is  described  in  terms  of  both 
long-range  resource  objectives  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  year  2000,  and  t^e  specific 
work  which  will  need  to  be  done  in  the 
short-term  period  to  attain  these  objectives. 
The  program  will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible  within  the  overall  budgetary  re- 
quirements and  financial  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Resource  Development  and  Management 
The  basic  renewable  natural  resources  of 
the  national-forest  system  upon  which  the 
Nation  will  rely  to  an  Increasing  extent  In 
the  years  to  come  are  the  timber,  water, 
range,  and  the  recreation  and  wildlife 
habitat  resources.  Their  intensive  develop- 
ment and  management  Is  truly  a  conserva- 
tion program  of  great  significance  to  the 
continued  development,  prosperity,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

Timber  Resources 

The  long-range  timber  goal  for  the  na- 
tional-fores, system  is  an  annual  harvest 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis  of  21.1  billion 
board  feet  of  sawtimber  by  the  year  2000. 
This  goal  is  about  3  times  the  1957  timber 
cut.  Total  sawtimber  growth  estimated  to 
be  needed  in  the  year  2000  to  meet  national 
demands  is  105.4  billion  board  feet.  The 
national-forest  goal  la  that  portion  of  the 
national  need  which  the  national  forests 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
under  intensified  management. 

The  objective  is  to  reach  this  goal  by: 
(a)  Intensifying  the  management  of  existing 
stands,  including  measures  to  assure  stand 
Improvement  and  regeneration:  (b)  growing 
more  and  better  trees  on  the  lands  that  are 
not  producing  their  full  capacity  today;  (c) 
reducing  losses  from  disease,  insects,  and 
fire;  and  (d)  improving  utilization.  The 
short-term  program  steps  to  further  items 
(c)  and  (d)  are  covered  later  under  the 
headings  "Protection  and  Research." 

The  program  proposals  for  the  short-term 
period  are: 

1.  Harvesting  will  be  Increased  toward  the 
goal  of  full  sustained-yield  cut  on  all  work- 
ing circles  so  that  annual  cut  will  reach  11 
billion  board  feet. 

2.  Harvesting  will  be  developed  In  a  man- 
ner that  will,  to  the  extent  possible:  (a) 
Accelerate  cutting  of  stagnant  sUnds,  re- 
lease advance  reproduction  by  removing  over- 
story  of  old  growth,  and  increase  the  salvage 
of  dead,  dying,  and  diseased  trees:  and  (b) 
encourage  reasonable  distribution  of  sales 
among  small,  medium,  and  larger  operators. 

3.  Develop  and  apply  on  sale  areas  higher 
standards  of  regeneration,  hazard  reduction, 
salvage,  and  erosion  control. 

4.  Up-to-date  inventories  will  be  obtained 
for  all  commercial  forest  lands  and  timber 
management  plans  will  be  completed  for  all 
working  circles.  When  completed,  they  will 
be  maintained  by  periodic  relnventories  and 
revisions. 

6.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  4.4 
million  acres  of  nonstocked  and  poorly 
stocked  plantable  lands  will  be  seeded  or 
planted. 

6.  The  productive  condition  of  over  11 
million  of  the  30  million  acres  of  less  than 
saw-log-size  stands  will  be  substantially  Im- 
proved by  plantation  care,  pruning,  weeding, 
thinning,  release  cutting,  reinforcement 
planting  of  lightly  stocked  areas,  and  plant- 
ing new  burns  in  these  stands. 

Water  Resources 
In  continuing  their  role  as  regulator  of 
waterflows,  national  forest  watershed  will 
continue  to  be  managed  In  accord  with  two 
principal  long-range  objectives:  (a)  Pro- 
tection of  the  watershed  by  stabilizing  the 
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soil  and  thereby  preserving  and  Improving 
water  qiuaity;  and  (b)  management  of  tlie 
area  to  Increase  the  quanUty  of  water. 

Protection  of  the  waterslied  and  water 
quality  will  continue  to  be  a  primary  ob- 
jective. Quantity  of  water  yielded  will  re- 
ceive major  consideration  in.  the  multiple- 
use  management  of  national  forests. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  an  accel- 
erated program  of  watershed  management, 
rehabilitation,  and  protection  will  need  to  be 
carried  out,  Including  the  application  of  new 
methods  and  practices  as  thdy  are  developed 
and  proved.  { 

Program  proposals  for  the  short-term 
period  Include: 

1.  More  Intensive  management  activities 
to  assure  full  protection  of  the  hydrologic 
condition  of  watersheds  in  the  mana^^ement 
and  use  of  other  resources  Management 
plans  for  other  resources  that  involve  manip- 
ulation of  plant  cover  will  adequately  con- 
sider watershed  management   needs. 

3.  Reasonable  protection  to.  and  minimiz- 
ing damage  from  the  greatly  increasing  num- 
ber of  water  development  projects  In  and 
adjacent  to  the  national-forest  system. 

3.  Preparing  and  maintaining  watershed 
management  plans  for  areas  which  are  the 
sole  or  major  source  of  municipal  water  sup- 
plies. , 

4.  Initiating  field  inventorjles  of  water 
supplies  and  yield  with  compairatlve  data  as 
to  effects  on  water  yield  and  quality  of 
range,  timber,  and  other  iisesjand  manage- 
ment practices.  ! 

5.  Ckjmplete  soil  surveys  on  about  33  mil- 
lion acres,  or  22  percent  of  the  total  area  In 
need  of  survey. 

6.  Watershed  rehabilitation  measures  to 
stabilize  gullies  and  channels,  control  sheet 
erosion,  stabilize  dunes  and  earth  slides, 
control  erosion  on  roads  and  trails,  and  ac- 
complish water  spreading  will  be  done  in 
varying  degrees  ranging  from  one-tenth  to 
one-third  of  the  total  work  needed.  Work 
scheduled  Includes  10.000  miles  of  gully  and 
channel  stabilization:  1.3  million  acres  of 
sheet  erosion  control:  20.000  acres  of  dune 
and  blowout  stabilization;  erosion  control 
on  14,000  miles  of  substandard  roads  and 
trails:  6.600  acres  of  water  spreading;  636 
structures  for  flood  prevention;  and  170 
stream  pollution  control  projects. 

Range  Resources 
The  development  and  management  of  the 
68    million  acres   of  rangeland   in  the  na- 
tional-forest  system  has   two   major  long- 
range  objectives: 

(a)  Proper  stocking  and  Improvement  of 
the  range  resource  to  achieve  desirable  wa- 
tershed conditions  and  sustained  high-level 
production  of  forage.  Over  many  years  the 
Forest  Service  has  attempted  to  bring  live- 
stock numbers  into  balance  with  available 
forage.  This  is  being  done  by  building  up 
forage  production  through  reseedlng,  other 
range-improvement  measures,  and  better 
mansigement.  Where  this  is  not  sulBcient, 
necessary  adjustments  to  grazing  capacity 
have  been  made  In  either  numbers  of  per- 
mitted livestock  or  season  of  use. 

(b)  Making  lands  suitable  for  livestock 
grazing  available  for  use  under  conditions 
that  promote  stability  for  communities  and 
Individuals,  and  encourage  full  development 
of  the  range  resource  with  due  regard  to 
other  resources  and  uses. 

These  policies  can  be  furthered  by  Inten- 
sifying management  of  all  range  allotments: 
obtaining  and  maintaining  desirable  forage 
to  high  capacity;  constructing,  rehabilitat- 
ing, and  maintaining  range  improvements 
needed  to  attain  intensive  management  on 
all  ranges;  and  making  adjustments  in  num- 
bers of  Uveetock  or  sea$ons  of  use  when 
necessary. 
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In  order  to  make  substantial  progress  to- 
ward the  long-range  objectives,  the  short- 
term  program  proposals  are: 

1.  Complete  and  thereafter  keep  ciurent 
range  analyses  and  management  plans  on  aU 
range  allotments. 

2.  Where  stocking  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary to  balance  utilization  and  available 
forage,  these  will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  bearing  in  mind  the  needs  of  the 
range  and  other  factors. 

3.  Separation  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing 
on  common  use  areas,  and  substantial  re- 
duction of  livestock  trespass. 

4.  Properly  coordinate  all  range  use  with 
other  resource  use. 

6.  Revegetatlon  and  control  of  noxious  or 
poisonous  range  plants  and  farm  weeds  will 
be  undertaken  on  about  4.4  million  acres  of 
rangelands  needing  one  or  both  treatments. 

6.  Reconstruction  or  rehabilitation  of  pres- 
ently deteriorated  range  Improvements  will 
be  completed;  other  improvements  will  be 
maintained. 

7.  Construct  18,000  miles  of  fences  and 
9,500  water  developments  to  initiate  pro- 
grams of  Intensive  range  management  for 
control  of  livestock  and  more  efficient  use  of 
forage. 

Recreation  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Resources 
As  previously  described,  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation  already  has  had 
a  terrific  impact  on  the  national  forests  In 
increased  use  of  the  recreation  and  wildlife 
habitat  resources.  It  U  estimated  that  these 
uses  will  rise  from  the  68.5  million  recrea- 
tion visits  of  1958  to  130  million  visits  by 
1969,  with  a  continued  rapid  annual  increase 
to  a  possible  600  million  vUlta  by  the  year 
2000.  This  expected  increase  to  nearly 
double  the  present  use  by  1969  and  about 
nine  times  the  present  use  by  the  year  2000 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  expected  rate  of  In- 
crease in  population. 

The  long-range  objective  is  that:  (a)  Na- 
tional-forest recreation  resources  will  be  so 
developed  and  managed  that  the  kind, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  their  development 
and  maintenance  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
abreast  of  this  tremendously  increased  de- 
mand; and  (b)  the  wildlife  habitat  will 
yield  a  fish  and  game  population  adequate 
to  meet  the  equally  tremendous  increase  In 
sportsmen  use. 

The  program  proposals  for  the  short-term 
period  are: 

1.  Complete  part  1  of  Operation  Outdoors, 
which  is  a  5-year  program  Initiated  in  1957 
to  reconstruct  and  rehabilitate  the  then- 
existing  recreation  facilities  consisting  of 
4,700  campgrounds  and  picnic  sites  contain- 
ing 42,400  family  units,  construct  additional 
facilities,  and  adequately  maintain  and  serv- 
ice these  facilities  to  meet  the  existing  and 
predicted  situation. 

2.  Complete  Inventory  and  evaluation  of 
recreation  and  wildlife  habitat  resources. 
This  will  be  done  partly  in  cooperation  with 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  and  with  respect  to  wildlife 
habitat  resources,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States. 

3.  Revise  and  complete  recreation  man- 
agement plans  for  all  administrative  units 
and  thereafter  keep  them  current. 

4.  Prepare  and  execute  development  plans 
on  10.000  new  campground  end  picnic  sites 
containing  102.000  family  units. 

6.  Repair  and  reconstruct  dams  and  spill- 
ways as  necessary  in  order  to  place  them  in 
a  safe  condition  for  recreational  use. 

6.  Provide  adequate  sanitation,  cleanup, 
safe  water,  fire  prevention,  and  public  safety 
at  all  developed  recreation  sites  and  In 
heavily  xised  unimproved  areas. 

7.  Protect  and  manage  wilderness-type, 
roadside,  and  other  special  areas. 

8.  Review  at  least  80  of  the  remaining  41 
primitive  areas  as  to  their  wilderness  char- 
acteristics and  reclassify  them  accordingly. 


9.  Revise  and  complete  wildlife  habitat 
management  plans  for  all  administrative 
unite,  assiu-lng  proper  coordination  between 
uses  of  wildlife  habitat  resources  and  other 
resources. 

10.  Participate  In  planning.  Inspection, 
and  control  phases  of  all  habitat  Improve- 
ment projects  conducted  on  lands  of  the 
national-forest  system  by  States  and  by 
other  Federal  agencies  to  insiu-e  that  the 
projects  will  benefit  wildlife  and  be  in  har- 
mony with  other  resource  values. 

11.  Improve  food  and  cover  on  li>  million 
acres  of  key  wildlife  areas. 

12.  Develop  wildlife  openings,  food  patch- 
es, and  game  walkways  in  dense  vegetation 
by  clearing  or  controlled  burning  on  about 
a  half  million  acres. 

13.  Improve  7,000  miles  of  the  81,000  miles 
of  fishing  streams  and  56,000  acres  of  lakes  by 
stabilizing  banks,  planting  streamside  cover, 
and  constructing  channel  Improvements. 

Protection 

The  total  adverse  impact  of  disease.  In- 
secte,  fire,  weather,  destructive  anlmaia.  and 
othw  forces  on  the  uses  and  values  of  for- 
est resources  is  not  generally  recognized. 
They  kill  and  destroy,  retard  or  prevent  re- 
production and  growth,  impair  and  damage 
values,  and  disrupt  uses. 

The  total  growth  Impact  on  sawtimber 
from  destructive  agencies  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  coastal  Alaska  in  1952  was 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  92  percent  of  the 
net  sawtimber  growth.  Cause  of  the  impact 
on  sawtimber  growth  was  distributed  45  per- 
cent to  disease,  20  percent  to  Insects,  17  per- 
cent to  fire,  and  18  percent  to  all  others. 

These  destructive  forces  also  have  a  seri- 
ously adverse  effect  upon  the  watersheds  and 
their  life-supporting  waterfiows,  and  upon 
the  other  renewable  forest  resources. 

The  long-range  objective  is  to  hold  the 
damage  from  destructive  agencies  below  the 
level  which  would  seriously  Interfere  with 
intensive  management  of  the  national -forest 
system  under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
Mgh -level  sustained  yield  of  products  and 
services.  This  can  be  accomplished  sub- 
stantially by  a  continued  trend  toward  bet- 
ter facilities  and  techniques  tor  fire  control 
and  more  resources  to  cope  with  critical 
fire  periods,  and  a  more  Intensive  application 
of  a  program  of  prevention,  detection,  and 
control  of  insect  and  disease  infestations.  In 
addition  to  direct  protection  measures,  more 
intensive  management  of  timber  resources 
will  result  in  reduction  of  losses  frcon  Insects 
and  disease. 

Protection  From  Insects  and  Disease 
In  the  short-term  period,  it  is  proposed 
that  Insect  and  disease  control  on  the 
national -forest  system  be  stepped  up  to  a 
level  of  prevention,  detection,  and  control 
of  insect  and  disease  infestations  that  will 
substantially  reduce  the  occvirrence  of  large 
infestations  toward  the  end  of  the  initial 
period.  This  will  require  about  a  60-percent 
increase  over  the  present  level  of  protection. 
The  work  will  consist  of: 

1.  Intensification  of  present  activities 
through  (a)  quicker,  more  extensive,  and 
more  thorough  surveys  to  detect  Incipient 
outbreaks;  (b)  more  reliable  evaluation  of 
the  potential  of  initial  outbreaks  to  cause 
widespread  damage;  (c)  quicker  and  more 
effective  control  action  in  the  initial  stages 
to  prevent  a  large-scale  epidemic.  The  ini- 
tial suppression  activities  would  cover  about 
twice  the  acreage  currently  being  treated. 
a.  Continuation  of  present  blister  rust 
control  work  plus  extension  of  control  to 
250,000  acres  not  now  protected  but  which 
shoiild  be  managed  for  white  pine  produc- 
tion. The  objective  is  to  acliieve  sufficient 
effectiveness  of  control  on  all  of  the  area 
now  under  treatment  plus  the  additional 
acres  so  that  after  the  Initial  period  only 
maintenance  control  will  be  needed. 
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S.  Initiating  a  program  to  control  dwarf- 
xnlstletoe  on  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  selected  better  stands  of  young  softwood 
sawtlmber  on  better  growing  sites. 

4.  Coordination  of  timber  harvesting  with 
pest  control  objectives  In  order  to  reduce 
the  loss  from  high-risk  old-growth  trees  and 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  old-growth 
stands  serving  as  a  focal  point  of  infection. 

Protection  From  Fire 

It  is  proposed  that  by  the  end  of  the  initial 
period  all  conunerclal  tlmberlands,  all  criti- 
cal watersheds,  and  other  lands  In  the 
national -forest  system  developed  or  proposed 
for  intensive  use  will  be  given  protection 
from  fire  adequate  to  meet  the  fire  situation 
in  worst  years  and  under  serious  peak  loads. 
This  will  Include  125  million  acres  compared 
to  23  million  acres  now  receiving  such  pro- 
tection. An  additional  IS  million  acres  will 
be  given  a  lesser  degree  of  protection  but 
adequate  to  meet  the  average  fire  situation. 

Meeting  these  levels  of  protection  from 
fire  calls  for: 

1.  Expansion,  modernization,  and  develop- 
ment of  Are  control  to  a  proficiency  and 
strength  of  force  which  will  prevent  as  many 
fires  as  possible  and  suppress  fires  before 
they  spread  beyond  permitted  standards. 
This  Is  to  be  accomplished  by  nearly  doub- 
ling the  present  level  of  preventive  effort, 
detection,  skilled  fireflgbtlng  crews,  train- 
ing, supervision,  and  equipment. 

2.  Development  and  use  of  new  and  mod- 
em techniques  for  prevention,  for  suppres- 
sion of  fires  while  small,  and  for  stopping 
large  fires  while  rimning  and  burning  In- 
tensely. 

3.  Reduction  of  hazardous  fuel  conditions 
to  minimize  the  chances  of  large  fires  devel- 
oping and  spreading  to  high-value  areas. 
This  work  will  cover  the  most  serious  one- 
fourth  of  all  land  needing  such  treatment, 
and  will  consist  of  burning  300.000  acres  of 
highly  hazardous  debris  concentration,  fell- 
ing snags  on  320.000  acres  of  high  lightning- 
occurrence  areas,  prescribed  burning  on  3.5 
million  acres,  removing  roadside  fuel  on 
37,000  acres,  and  clearing  and  maintaining 
12,000  miles  of  firebreaks. 

Protection  From  Other  Damage 
Rodent  control  work  for  the  short-term 
period  will  be  aimed  at  control  of  the  most 
serious  Infestations  of  harmful  rodents, 
such  as  porcupines  and  mice,  on  high-value 
areas  of  forage  and  commercial  tlmberlands. 
These  areas  comprise  about  half  of  the  total 
area  of  rodent  Infestation  on  the  national 
forests.  Approximately  1.8  million  acres  of 
rangelands  and  9.4  million  acres  of  tlmber- 
lands would  be  treated  in  this  period.  Con- 
trol would  be  limited  to  those  rodents  for 
which  economical  means  of  control  are 
known. 

Roads  and  trails 

The  road  and  trail  system  which  serves 
the  national  forest  lands  Is  a  complex  of 
highways  and  access  roads  and  trails  under 
various  ownerships  and  Jurisdictions.  This 
transportation  system  is  vital  to  the  multiple 
use  of  all  the  resources  of  the  national  forest 
system. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  road  and 
trail  facilities  are  grouped  Into  a  forest  high- 
way system  and  a  forest  development  road 
and  trail  system.  AU  these  facilities  benefit 
the  national  forests.  There  are  now  24.400 
miles  of  forest  highways;  149.700  miles  of 
forest  development  roads,  and  112.200  miles 
of  trails.  When  fully  Installed,  there  will  be 
about  70.000  miles  of  forest  highways; 
542,000  miles  of  access  roads,  and  the  trail 
network  will  be  reduced  to  about  80.000  miles. 

The  forest  highway  program  Is  admln> 
istered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  forest  high- 
ways are  therefore  not  included  in  the  pro- 
gram herein  outlined. 


An  adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  is 
essential  to  proper  management  of  forest 
lands.  The  presence  or  lack  of  access  roads 
has  a  direct  and  controlling  Influence  on 
many  phases  of  forest  management,  such  as 
the  volume  of  timber  that  can  be  marketed; 
the  size,  duration,  and  distribution  of  sales 
within  working  circles;  the  level  of  salvage 
cutting;  protection  of  national-forest  re- 
sources from  fire.  Insects,  and  disease;  and 
recreational  and  forage  use. 

Financial  losses  occur  every  year  to  the 
Federal  Government  through  Inability  to 
market  mature  timber  now  Inaccessible  but 
in  need  of  harvesting,  and  to  promptly  and 
completely  salvage  losses  resulting  from  fire, 
windstorms,  Insects,  and  diseases.  As  the 
road  and  trail  system  is  expanded  the  revenue 
to  the  Government  Increases,  primarily 
through  expanded  timber  sales.  Timber  ac- 
cess roads  for  the  national-forest  system  are 
investments  which  will  pay  for  their  own 
way  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  long-range  objective  Is  to  have  and 
maintain  a  system  of  roads  and  trails  to 
service  the  national  forests  adequately  at 
the  levels  needed  to  meet  expected  demands. 
Such  a  system  will  not  only  make  that  possi- 
ble, but  will  at  the  same  time  enhance  the 
value  of  the  timber  and  other  resources  be- 
ing utilized. 

Construction  of  about  392,600  miles  of 
new  roads  and  6,000  miles  of  new  trails  will 
ultimately  be  needed,  along  with  recon- 
struction of  about  112,600  miles  of  roads 
and  11,300  miles  of  trails.  Also  about  41.400 
miles  of  existing  trails  will  be  replaced  by 
construction  of  new  roads. 

In  the  short-term  period  the  program  pro- 
posals are: 

1.  Complete  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  about  90.000  miles  of  access  roads 
and  8.000  miles  of  trails.  This  constitutes 
about  19  percent  of  roads  and  trails  In- 
cluded in  the  long-range  objectives.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  value  of  the  work 
on  timber  access  roads  planned  for  this 
period  win  be  constructed  by  national-for- 
est timber  purchasers,  but  paid  for  by  the 
Government  through  adjustment  of  stump- 
age  prices. 

2.  Provide  maintenance  to  full  standards 
on  the  261,900  miles  of  existing  development 
roads  and  trails  and  on  58,600  miles  of  new 
construction. 

Land  adfustTnent  and  uses 
Effective  management  of  the  national-for- 
est system  requires  reasonable  consolidation 
of  ownership  where  there  are  Intermixed 
public  and  private  lands.  Accomplishment 
of  these  ownership  adjustments  will  con- 
tribute much  toward  meeting  resource  de- 
mands by  the  year  2000  and  will  be  largely 
accomplished  by  that  time. 

In  the  initial  period,  national-forest 
boundary  and  ownership  classification  stud- 
ies will  be  completed  for  all  national- forest 
lands  as  the  basis  for  landownership  adjust- 
ment. Such  adjustments  will  be  brought 
about  nrainly  by  exchanging  on  a  land-for- 
land  basis  approximately  1.4  million  acres  of 
scattered  or  checkerboard  national-forest 
parcels  for  other  lands  needed  to  consolidate 
the  national -forest  land  pattern.  This  will 
(a)  enable  national-forest  boundaries  to  be 
modified  to  exclude  about  11  million  acres 
of  private  and  State  land  from  within  na- 
tional-forest boundaries;  and  (b)  materially 
reduce  the  checkerboard  pattern  of  owner- 
ship. Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
completion  of  consolidation  of  national- 
forest  ownership  In  the  boundary  waters 
canoe  area  and  In  certain  key  watersheds  of 
the  Cache  National  Forest  In  Utah.  In  ad- 
dition, about  217,000  acres  of  land  utilization 
project  lands  will  be  exchanged  In  the  initial 
period  to  promote  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  such  projects.  Thereafter  there  will 
be  a  continuing  program  In  the  national  for- 


ests and  related  areas  to  adjust  ownership 
problems  and  further  consolidate  these  pub- 
lic properties. 

There  must  also  be  accomplished  In  the 
short-term  period:  (a)  Development  of  an 
improved  and  more  adequate  land  status 
record  system  with  provision  for  continuous 
maintenance;  and  (b)  establishment  and 
marking  of  public  property  corners  and  the 
surveying  and  posting  of  over  100.000  miles 
of  property  lines  between  national-forest  and 
other  lands  which  now  are  inadequately  lo- 
cated and  marked. 

The  uses  of  national -forest  lands  for  many 
special  purposes.  Including  the  extraction 
of  mineral  resources,  will  continue  to  in- 
crease at  a  rapid  rate.  The  supervision  of 
these  uses  will  need  to  keep  pace  In  order 
that  such  uses  can  be  properly  correlated  Into 
multiple-use  management  of  the  national- 
forest  system,  and  to  prevent  unauthorized 
use.  The  program  for  the  determination  of 
surface  rights  which  has  been  under  way 
since  the  approval  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1956. 
will  be  completed. 

Administrative  structures  and  equipment 
To  facilitate  the  resource  management  and 
development  work,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  administrative  and  fire-control 
improvements  will  need  to  be  provided  at  an 
Increased  rate  In  the  short-term  period. 
This  will  consist  of  completing  the  present 
backlog  of  housing  needs  for  field  officers 
and  of  administrative  and  fire  Improvements, 
and  the  construction  of  additional  housing 
and  Improvements.  New  construction  needs 
Include  2,730  dwellings  and  related  Improve- 
ments. 2,710  service  buildings,  and  530  look- 
out structures.  Completion  of  the  commu- 
nications system  needed  for  protection  and 
management  of  the  national  forests  will  re- 
quire 2,000  additional  radios  and  replace- 
ment of  9.000  radios  and  3.000  miles  of  tele- 
phone lines.  The  increasing  use  of  aircraft 
as  an  efficient  and  economical  means  of 
transportation  for  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  wild  lands  will  require  an  additional 
25  landing  fields  and  reconstruction  of  37 
existing  fields. 

Research 

Forestry  and  allied  research  Is  needed  to 
keep  the  national  forests  and  the  utilization 
of  their  resources  moving  ahead  on  an  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  economical  basis  to  play 
their  proper  role  in  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation,  Resource  managers 
and  administrators  need  answers  to  their 
everyday  problems.  Resource  development, 
management,  protection,  and  utilization 
have  an  additional  need,  and  organized  re- 
search has  an  additional  objective  to  achieve 
significant  breakthroughs  that  will  rhow  the 
way  to  new  methods  and  new  horizons  In 
the  management  of  timber,  soil  and  water, 
forage,  wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation  re- 
sources. The  short-term  research  program 
Is  needed  to  yield  both  quick  results  of  ap- 
plicability during  the  Initial  period,  and  In- 
formation of  value  in  attaining  long-range 
objectives. 

The  research  proposals  for  the  Initial  pe- 
riod embrace  work  that  should  yield  Infor- 
mation of  wide  application  of  high  value. 
These  proposals  include — 

1.  Accelerated  research  In  forest  genetics 
to  produce  trees  superior  to  present  ouec — 
In  growth  rate,  wood  quality,  resistance  to 
Insects  and  diseases,  and  other  special  quali- 
ties— for  use  in  the  needed  planting  pro- 
grams on  national  forests. 

2.  Development  of  new  cultural  practices 
to  increase  the  production  of  high-quality 
seed  through  establishment  and  management 
of  seed  orchards;  better  methods  of  harvest- 
ing, storing,  and  processing  of  seed:  and  more 
efficient  planting  practices,  including  direct 
seeding  with  aircraft. 

3.  Better  Implementation  of  the  national- 
forest  pest  control  program  by  developing  a 
broader   knowledge   of    the    life   hktor.es   of 
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damaging  insecU  and  diseases  and  of  new 
methods  for  controlling  them  tlirough  use 
of  diseases  and  predators  of  the  pests  them- 
selves, as  well  as  through  Improved  selective 
chemicals  for  use  in  direct  control  action. 

4.  Better  implementation  of  the  national- 
forest  fire  control  program  by  developing  a 
better  understanding  of  fire  behavior  and 
new  techniques  and  equipment  needed  to 
eliminate  the  runaway  fires  now  responsible 
for  90  percent  of  fire  losses  in  the  naUonal- 
forest  system. 

5.  Development  of  new  and  Improved  prac- 
tices required  to  facilitate  good  watershed 
management  so  vitally  important  to  the 
management  of  national-forest  timber  and 
range  resovu-ces.  This  will  Include  studies 
of  water  yields,  both  quality  and  quantity, 
and  management  of  snowpacks  at  high  eleva- 
tions and  soil  stabilization. 

6.  Design  and  evaluation  of  new  and  Im- 
proved equipment  for  logging  without  dam- 
age to  watershed  values — as  by  an  overhead 
cable  system  In  order  to  extend  harvesting 
operations  into  steep  mountainous  slopes 
not  now  operable  by  ground  skidding 
methods;  and  equlpnaent  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  woods  utilization  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. 

7.  Improvement  of  volume  and  yield  tables, 
rotation  age  data,  and  other  information  for 
regulating  timber  growing-stock  levels  for 
use  In  the  national-forest  timber-manage- 
ment plans. 

8.  Development  of  silvicultural  bases  to 
guide  timber  harvesting  and  regeneration 
practices  in  new  forest  types  and  areas,  par- 
ticularly in  Alaska  and  the  more  remote 
areas  of  the  western  national  forests  to  be 
newly  reached  in  sustained  yield  operations. 

9.  Continuing  investigations  of  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  wood  and  of 
processing  methods  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  forest  products  utilization  from  national- 
forest  timber  sale  areas. 

10.  Development  of  new  uses  for  the  large 
Toltime  of  low-quality  timber,  for  logging 
and  milling  residues,  and  for  thinnings  in 
order  to  broaden  the  utilization  and  market 
base,  and  to  facilitate  tUnber  sales  and  sus- 
tained yield  management. 

11.  Development  of  log  and  tree  grades  and 
other  information  needed  in  the  marketing 
of  national -forest  timber. 

12.  Development  of  improved  livestock 
grazing  management  practices  on  the  na- 
tional forests  to  increase  forage  yields  and  to 
protect  watershed  values. 

13.  Develop  methods  of  Improving  na- 
tional-forest wildlife  habitat  through  modi- 
fled  timber  and  range  management  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  through  development  of 
special  measures  such  as  propagation  of 
browse  and  other  game  foods. 

14.  Determination  of  the  needs  and  pref- 
erences of  recreational  uses  of  the  national 
forests,  and  of  the  carrying  capacities  of 
campgrounds  and  other  recreational  areas 
in  order  to  guide  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  the  recreational  resources. 

16.  Provision  for  laboratories,  greenhouses, 
and  other  facilities.  Including  modern  scien- 
tific equipment,  required  to  adequately  im- 
plement the  research  program.  This  will 
consist  of  expansions  through  new  construc- 
tion and  betterment  of  existing  facilities. 
The  needs  Include  17  specialized  laboratories 
and  related  greenhouse  and  service  facilities 
for  the  basic  research  on  forest  insects  and 
diseases,  tree  genetics  and  physiology,  forest 
soils  and  hydrology,  forest  fires,  and  forest 
products,  and  for  development  of  new  equip- 
ment tor  flreflghting  and  for  harvesting 
timber;  6  offlce-lat>oratory  buildings  at  re- 
gional headquarters  of  forest  and  range 
experiment  stations;  25  offlce-lab<Rtttories  at 
centers  of  field  research,  and  minor  struc- 
tures, fencing,  stream  gages,  and  other  re- 
search installations  that  will  be  required  oa 
about  100  experimental  forests  and  ranges. 
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Program  benefitt 
Under  the  proposed  program,  management 
and  utilization  of  national-forest  resources 
will  keep  pace  with  f>opulatlon  growth  and 
national  economic  development  and  needs. 
Many  of  the  benefits  from  the  program  for 
the  short-term  period  will  carry  over  or  will 
be  delayed  until  after  the  end  of  the  period. 
Investments  in  such  measvu-es  as  roadbulld- 
ing,  tree  planting,  range  reseedlng,  water  con- 
servation, research,  recreation,  and  other 
improvements  proposed  in  the  Initial  period 
are  geared  not  only  to  short-term  needs,  but 
also  to  the  longer-range  objectives  of  meet- 
ing expected  demands  on  the  national  for- 
ests during  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

Benefits  Include  direct  financial  revenues, 
secondary  benefits,  and  intangible  values. 

Direct  financial  revenues  from  the  na- 
tional-forest system  will  rise  to  about  $210 
million  annually  by  the  time  the  short-term 
conservation  program  is  completed,  or  dou- 
ble current  receipts.  Over  90  percent  of 
such  revenues  will  continue  to  come  from 
the  sale  of  standing  timber.  By  the  year 
2000  national -forest  timber  sales  should 
reach  21  billion  board-feet  of  sawtlmber 
worth  $350  mUllon  at  1958  prices. 

Payments  from  national-forest  revenues 
for  county  schools  and  roads  will  increase 
correspondingly.  These  Increased  paymenU 
to  counties  coupled  with  Increased  nation- 
al-forest expenditures  fOT  roads  and  fire 
control,  will  exceed  the  taxes  that  the  na- 
tional-forest system  would  pay,  if  subject 
to  local  taxation,  by  an  even  greater  margin 
at  the  end  of  the  initial  period  than  at  the 
present  time. 

The  capital  value  of  the  Umber,  forage, 
and  lands  of  the  national-forest  system  will 
have  increased  by  about  a  bUUon  dollars  as 
a  result  of  the  short-term  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  direct  financial  income  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  national- 
forest  conservation  program,  there  will  be 
both  substantial  secondary  benefits  and  very 
real  intangible  benefits. 

Secondary  benefits  include  such  things  as 
nvunbers  of  people  employed  in  the  harvest- 
ing of  national -forest  timber  and  other  prod- 
ucts and  the  value  added  to  those  products 
by  manufacture,  distribution,  and  market- 
ing. 

In  timber  alone.  It  la  estimated  that  for 
every  dollar  of  national-forest  stumpage  sold 
the  end  products  wil  be  worth  $20  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  ultimate  consumer.  This 
means  that  the  annual  sale  of  11  billion 
board -feet  of  sawtlmber  expected  to  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  short-term  period 
will  have  a  total  oonsximer  value  of  $3.7 
billion. 

Furthermore,  some  620,000  people  will 
derive  their  livelihood  from  the  harvesting, 
processing,  hauling,  and  merchandising  of 
national -forest  timber  and  the  products 
made  therefrom.  This  wil  be  an  Increase  of 
60  percent  over  the  current  level. 

Similarly,  the  value  of  meat,  hides,  wool, 
and  other  livestock  products  increases  with 
reprocessing  and  handling  as  do  the  num- 
bers of  dependent  people. 

It  Is  estimated  that  reactlonal  use  of  the 
national -forest  system  will  reach  130  million 
visits  by  1969,  in  contrast  to  the  68.5  million 
visits  in  1958,  and  a  probable  600  million  by 
2000.  The  recreatlonlsts  making  these  130 
million  visits  will  put  into  trade  channels 
a  total  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  sporting 
equipment,  transportation,  licenses,  lodgibg, 
and  other  Items. 

Most  of  the  truly  intangible  values  of  the 
national  forests  are  experienced  by  those  iiUl- 
lions  of  people  who  use  the  national  forests 
for  reasons  other  than  commercial  utilization 
of  resources.  No  measure  of  value  expresses 
the  worth  of  the  relaxation,  pleasure,  rest, 
spiritual  satisfaction  and  improvement  In 
health  derived  from  the  national  forests. 


No  realistic  dollar  value  can  be  placed  on 
water  from  the  national  forests.  Water  Is 
already  the  most  precious  commodity  In  the 
West  and  over  half  of  all  waterfiow  In  the 
West  originates  on  the  national  forests. 
These  lands  will  continue  indefinitely  to  be 
IndUpensable  regulators  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  fresh  water  available  to  western 
people.  The  national-forest  conservation 
program  will  improve  soil  stabUizatlon,  result 
in  more  regular  streamfiow,  and  enhance 
water  quality.  It  will  foster  infiltration  of 
water  in  underground  storage.  These  results 
will  lessen  the  need  for  construction  of  stir- 
face  reservoirs,  settling  basins,  and  other 
water  construction  works. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  c(»nplete  assessment 
in  dollars  of  the  lives  saved,  damage  pre- 
vented, and  resources  preserved  by  improved 
accessibility,  suppression  of  insect  and  dis- 
ease epidemics,  fires  prevented  or  controlled 
when  small,  and  reduction  and  prevention  of 
floods.  All  of  these  are  benefits  of  the  con- 
servaUon  program  proposed  for  the  national 
forests. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made.  The 
foundation  for  progress  is  in  place.  This 
program  builds  on  that  foimdation.  The  re- 
sult wUi  be  full  development  of  these  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  public  properties. 


How  Bntmess  Operates  Not  by 
Price  Fixinc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair  trade, 
the  setting  of  retail  prices  by  manufac- 
turers would  be  a  death  blow  to  free 
enterprise,  and  the  countless  blessings 
enjoyed  by  consumers  because  of  mass 
production.  eflBciency,  research,  stream- 
lined operation — all  resulting  from  com- 
petition between  manufacturers,  where 
all  take  risk  and  some  make  it,  some 
do  not. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  assured  a  cer- 
tain price  by  law  where  then  is  the  in- 
centive to  discover  and  remove  ineffi- 
ciency, ingeniously  to  devise  new  sys- 
tems, new  manufacturing  procedures, 
techniques  and  tools,  more  production, 
more  efficient  distribution?  In  free  en- 
terprise competition  keeps  the  indus- 
tries on  their  toes.  Sure,  it  is  a  battle 
for  survival.  The  customers  must  be 
pleased — a  better  product  at  a  lower 
price  with  quicker  delivery  with  better 
service  and  warranties,  countless  courte- 
sies, advertising  schemes,  window  dis- 
plays. From  raw  material  to  customer's 
home  competition  drives  each  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  and  dealer  to  do  his 
best  to  please  the  consumer,  who  must 
be  pleased  at  the  right  price  or  no  sale. 
Well,  we  can  set  prices  by  law  but 
they  will  not  stick.  Before  John  Doe 
rebels  the  damage  will  be  poorer  prod- 
ucts at  higher  prices,  slower  service, 
less  striving  to  please,  less  volume,  less 
efficiency  and  finally  more  bureaucratic 
laws  to  undo  the  damage  of  bureaucratic 
laws  until  in  the  struggle  the  whole 
system  slips  beneath  the  quicksand. 
Fair  trade?    Hardly. 
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Political  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  24.  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
flaws  of  reasoning  behind  the  fair  trade 
bill,  which  would  permit  manufactur- 
ers to  go  around  antitrust  and  set  re- 
tall  prices,  will  come  to  light  sooner  or 
later.  Sometimes  the  obvious  is  dl£Qcult 
to  see. 

Imagine  asking  that  antltnist  price 
conspiracy  laws,  originated  to  protect 
businessmen  and  consimiers  alike,  be  set 
aside.  Imagine,  trying  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  women  shopping  around. 
Imiagine.  eliminating  competition  in  a 
free  enterprise  market  system. 

Fair  trade  is  a  contradiction,  is  self- 
defeating  and  will  hurt  most  those  it  is 
designed  to  help.    One  has  but  to  study 


the  bill  and  imderstand  marketing  and 
merchandising  to  see  this. 

When  the  fatal  flaws  are  clearly  seen, 
the  consumers  will  not  be  forgiving  of 
these  Federal  representatives  who  put 
this  law  on  the  books.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  even  those  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers who  thought  they  wanted  fair 
trade  price  fixing  will  turn  against 
those  legislators  who  accepted  their  ear- 
lier advice  and  passed  this  law. 


Marketplace,  Not  Manafactnrer  Nor 
Confress,  Sets  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24.  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Con- 
gressman, bureaucrat.  Judge,  or  jury 
can  tell  you  the  "prices  that  are  ade- 


quate to  stimulate — and  low  enough  to 
enable"— page  2.  H.R.  1253.  fair  trade 
bill. 

They  caimot.  It  takes  thousands, 
even  millions  of  buyers,  a  free  people 
in  a  free  society  freely  bargaining  for 
competitive  merchandise  at  a  mutually 
agreeable  price.  The  price  naturally  re- 
sults then  like  water  seeking  its  level. 

Now  comes  Congress  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic that  from  now  on  by  Federal  de- 
cree, we  will  let  manufacturers  tell  the 
retailer  what  price  they  must  charge. 
Are  manufacturers  all-knowing?  Can 
they  set  the  prices  substituting  the  re- 
sale price  maintenance  of  the  fair  trade 
bill  for  the  spontaneous  price  setting  of 
people  in  the  marketplace  through  sup- 
ply, demand,  and  competition?  Yes. 
anyone  can  set  a  price,  but  who  will  buy 
if  tho  price  is  too  high?  And  if  they 
do  not  buy  who  is  hurt — the  consimier? 

Possibly  so,  but  most  hurt  will  be  the 
retailer  for  whom  the  fair  trade  bill  is 
intended.  Meanwhile,  the  big  competi- 
tor chainstore  or  department  store  with 
his  own  brand  merchandise  cleans  up. 
Fair  trade  Indeed. 


SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  M.\rcii  2.'),  1959 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Peter  N.  Kyriakos,  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Cathedral.  Boston,  Mass.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Almighty  God.  who  art  worshiped 
and  glorified  at  all  times,  at  every  hour, 
both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  we  fervent- 
ly thank  Thee  for  the  rich  and  perfect 
blessings  granted  to  Thy  children,  espe- 
cially in  our  blessed  land.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  high  principles  of  our  civili- 
zation, the  democratic  Christian  prin- 
ciples, by  which  Thou  hast  seen  fit  to 
guide  us.  and  for  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  Inspired  by  Thy  teachings. 

We  beseech  Thee.  O  Lord,  our  God,  to 
receive  at  this  very  hour  our  supplicjt- 
tions,  and  to  direct  our  lives  in  the  way 
of  Thy  commandments.  Encompass  us 
with  Thy  holy  angels,  that  guided  and 
guarded  by  Thy  hosts,  we  may  attain 
the  knowledge  of  Thine  unapproachable 
glory.  Keep  us  ever  mindful  of  the 
mercies  of  Thy  grace.  Make  us  ever 
grateful,  not  only  for  special  blessings 
which  we  may  personally  enjoy,  but  also 
for  the  manifold  blessings  which,  as 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation,  we  share 
in  common.  Give  to  us  all — the  leaders 
and  citizens  of  our*  great  Nation — Thy 
guidance  and  inspiration  in  our  every 
endeavor.  As  we  are  today  mindful  of 
the  martyrdom  and  sacrifice  of  the  Greek 
people  in  their  valiant  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  for  their  ancient  principles 
of  democracy,  we  pray  Thee  to  strength- 
en us  in  those  democratic  convictions 
and  to  keep  us  ever  mindful  of  our 
sacred  responsibilities  toward  our  fellow 
men.  Thy  children. 

Bless  richly.  O  Lord.  Thy  servants,  the 
most  faithful  and  God-fearing  President 
and  Vice  President  of  our  Nation,  and 
the   honorable  representatives  of   Thy 


people,  gathered  here  today.  Strengthen 
them  in  their  calling,  and  malce  them 
ever  worthy  of  the  great  stewardship 
which  Thou  hast  seen  fit  to  entrust  to 
them.  Bless,  enlighten,  and  direct  all 
those  uix>n  whom  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  rests,  for  Thou  art  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life;  and  blessed  art 
Thou  now,  and  forever,  from  all  ages  to 
all  ages.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
March  24,  1959.  was  dispensed  with. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  PETER  N. 
KYRIAKOS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  formally  to 
welcome  Rev.  Peter  Kyriakos.  the  assist- 
ant dean  of  the  Greek  Cathedral  of  the 
Annunciation,  in  Boston.  Dean  Kyri- 
akos carries  forward  in  this  country  the 
tradition  of  the  Greek  people  and  their 
church.  Many  freedom -loving  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United 
States  trace  their  ancestry  to  Greece; 
but.  in  a  larger  sense,  all  of  us  trace 
many  of  our  proudest  traditions  of 
science,  medicine,  literature,  and  democ- 
racy to  the  culture  of  ancient  Greece. 

Today  Is  the  138th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Greece.  In  their 
homeland  and  in  many  nations  which, 
like  ourselves,  have  received  immigrants 
from  Greece,  this  138th  anniversary  is 
being  celebrated  today.  We  are  proud 
to  honor  this  anniversary,  for  there  la 
no  more  independent  people  or  greater 
lovers  of  freedom  than  the  people  repre- 
sented here  by  Reverend  Kyriakos. 

I  join  in  expre.ssing  the  best  wishes  of 
all  of  us  to  the  p«!ople  of  Greece. 

Zito  Hollas  I    Long  live  Greece  I 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GREEK  ORTHODOX 
ARCHBISHOP 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  Join  with  other 
Members  of  this  body  in  welcoming  back 
to  the  United  States  the  new  Greek 
Orthodox  archbi.shop  of  the  New  World. 
Recently  he  served  as  metropolitan  of 
Malta,  having  risen  in  responsibility  to 
this  position  from  a  position  as  deacon 
of  the  Boston  archdiocese.  Boston 
viewed  his  ordination  to  priesthood  in 
1940.  and  following  that  event  he  served 
in  Connecticut  and  St.  Louis  before  re- 
turning to  Boston  to  be  dean  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  the  An- 
nunciation from  1942  to  1954.  From 
there  he  went  to  Malta. 

Metropolitan  James,  while  at  Boston, 
took  advantage  of  our  great  opportunities 
for  further  study  in  Massachusetts  by 
taking  an  advanced  degree  at  Harvard  in 
theological  studies.  For  a  time  he  also 
contributed  to  our  halls  of  learning  by 
lecturing  at  Harvard.  Boston  University, 
and  other  institutions.  He  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Holy  Cross  Orthodox 
Theological  School  in  Brookline.  Mass.. 
which,  I  understand,  is  the  only  school 
of  its  kind  in  our  Nation. 

Father  Coucouzis.  as  he  was  known  to 
his  friends  and  admirers  in  Boston,  who 
number  in  the  thousands,  was  greatly 
admired  for  the  fine  work  he  did  while 
with  us  in  Massachusetts.  We  wish  him 
well  In  his  new  office  as  archbishop  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America  and  his  former  pa- 
rishioners in  Boston  look  forward  to  his 
continued  leadership  in  their  church. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5916) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5916)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


COMMITTEJE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimoxis  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Stabilization  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry; 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Educa- 
tion. Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

The  Subcommittee  on  Veterans*  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBAT2  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills 
and  the  transaction  of  other  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE3JT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  iuCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  nominations  on  the  ETxecutive 
Calendar.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 

The   Chief  Clerk   proceeded   to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  post- 
master nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  ENTrrLED  "Program  for  the  National 
Forests " 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  entitled  •'Program  for  the 
National  Forests,"  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Comm't- 
tees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  Jointly,  under  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
March  24.  1959. 

Repeal  of  Section  8r  or  AcRicuLTtnuL  Ad- 
justment Act  or  1933 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  section  8f  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
n~.ittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Atrorr  Report  on  Foreign  AcRictrLTUHAL 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
January,  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  <3overnraent 
Operations. 

Report    on    Review    or    Capehart    Housing 
Program,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  Capehart  bous- 
ing program  of  the  VS.  Army  Engineer 
Center  and  Fort  Belvoir,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
dated  March.  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Conuulttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Alaska  Omnibus  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  laws  of  the  United  States 
In  the  light  of  the  admission  of  the  Stat« 
of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

CzsTincATioN  or  Adequate  Soil  Survey  and 
Land   Classification,   Collbran    Project, 
Colorado 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the   Interior,   reporting,   pursuant   to   law. 


that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  clas- 
Biflcatlon  has  been  made  of  the  lands  to 
be  aerved  by  the  Collbran  project,  Colorado 
(with  an  accompanjrlng  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Payment  or  Claims  Arisinc  From 
Correction  or  Military  or  Naval  Rec- 
ords 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  o^Be- 
fense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a^e- 
port  on  the  payment  of  cl&Uns  arising  from 
the  correction  of  miuury  or  naval  records, 
for  the  period  July  1,  1958,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reservation  or  Memaloose  Island,  Colum- 
bia RrvER,  Oreg.,  for  Use  or  the  Dalles 
Dam  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  set  aside  and  reserve  Memaloose  Island, 
Colimibla  River,  Oreg.,  for  the  use  of  the 
Dalles  Dam  project  and  transfer  certain 
property  to  the  Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians 
in  exchange  therefor  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  of  Boy  Scouts  or  America 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Executive, 
National  (Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
New  Brunswick,  N  J.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
for  the  year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welffu^. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  refened  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial 
from  the  Statehood  Republican  Party  of 
Puerto  Rico,  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
signed  by  Miguel  A.  Garcia  Mendez.  state 
chairman,  and  Luis  A.  Ferre.  vice  chairman, 
remonstrating  against  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  law  concerning  Federal  relations  with 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial 
from  Dr.  Leopoldo  GIfueroa,  floor  leader, 
statehood  Republican  Party  representative, 
and  Senator  Miguel  A.  Garcia  Mendez,  floor 
leader,  Statehood  Republican  senators,  of 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  remonstrating 
against  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  law  con- 
cerning Federal  relations  with  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu,  TJH.,  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Senate  vote  granting  statehood 
to  Hawaii;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Concxtrrent  Resolxjtion   IS 

"Concurrent  resolution  urging  action  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  grave   situation   that  exists   with   re- 
spect to  divergence  of  waters  from  Lake 
Michigan  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  Hi. 
"Whereas  the  State  of  Michigan  since  1926 
has    been   unalterably    opposed    to    the    di- 
version  of  water  from   Lake   Michigan    by 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  its  creature,  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  and  was  a  com- 
plainant In  the  several  suits  that  were  filed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  State  of  IlUnols  and  said  sani- 
tary   district   by   the   States    of    Minnesota. 
Wisconsin,    Ohio,    Pennsylvania,    and    New 
York;  and 
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"Whereas  since  It  was  Inadvisable  to  re- 
quire the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
the  Chicago  River  back  to  Lake  Michigan 
becaiise  of  the  highly  contaminated  con- 
dition of  the  river  at  that  time,  the  Court 
temporarily  allowed  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago  to  discharge  Its  sewage  effluent  Into 
the  sanitary  canal  flowing  Into  the  Des 
Plalnes  River  until  they  had  constructed  the 
necessary  sewage  disposal  plant.  Said  sew- 
age treatment  plants  have  been  constructed 
and  have  been  operating  for  many  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  have  filed 
a  petition  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  asking  that  the  Court  review 
its  decree  of  April  21,  1930,  and  require  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago  to  restore  to  the  lake  the  water 
designated  as  "domestic  pumpage".  now 
amounting  to  approximately  1.800  cubic  feet 
per  second.  It  is  feared  that  said  domestic 
pumpage  will  Increase  in  volume  as  the 
population  and  industry  of  the  Greater  Chi- 
ca(;o  area  grows  according  to  predictions; 
and 

"Whereas  the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago  creates  an  embarras- 
sing International  situation  beiween  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
two  separate  occasions  vetoed  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress  permitting  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  diversion;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  present  85th  Congreas  a  bill  designated 
as  H.R.  1  by  Congressman  O'Brien  of  Chicago 
to  allow  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago  to  divert  an  additional 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  sanitary  and  ship 
canal;    and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  necessitated  the  deepening  of 
the  channels  as  well  as  ports  and  harbors, 
which  costs  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars:  this  would  be  partially  nulli- 
fied by  the  lowering  of  the  depths  of  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  throuc:h  the  di- 
version at  Chicago  and  detrimental  to  the 
total  economy  and  best  Interests  of  the  State 
of  Michigan:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring) ,  That  all  officials 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  responsible  for 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  State  against 
this  threat  be  urged  to  make  every  effort  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  legal  rights  and 
interests  of  the  State  of  Michl^^an,  both  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Michigan's  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  urged 
to  oppose  vigorously  and  uncompromisingly 
any  bill  that  may  come  before  them  which 
woiild  allow  any  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
water  being  presently  diverted  at  Chicago; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Governors  of  the  several  States 
named  herein,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  18.  1969. 

"Adopted  by  the  house.  March  11,  1959. 

"NOKMAN   E.   PhILLES. 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Preo  I.  Chase, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAW  AH— 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  GRUENINO.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  resolutions  I  have  received 
from  the  legislature  and  organizations 
In  Hawaii  expre&sing  gratitude  for  the 
action  taken  by  this  body  in  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  to  the  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Concttsrent  Resolution  66 

Whereas  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  for  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges with  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  been  realized  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  admitting  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union;  and 

Whereas  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
special  thanks  be  given  to  those  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  whose 
patient  and  tireless  personal  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  brought  about  the 
eventual  fulfillment  of  these  hopes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  li 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  o'  the  30th  LegiS' 
lature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  That  the 
special  thanks  and  londest  aloha  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  given 
to  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  of  the  great 
State  of  Alaska,  for  his  patient,  forceful,  and 
untiring  efforts  on  their  behalf  to  attain  for 
them  full  and  equil  rights  and  privileges 
with  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  the  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii;  and 
bo  It  further 

R::so]ved.  That  a  duly  cert'flcd  copy  of  this 
resolut.on  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  Honor- 
able Ernest  Gruening. 

Resolution  103 

Whereas  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  enacted  monumental 
legislation  permitting  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  to  enter  the  Union  as  Its  50th  State; 
and 

Whereas  the  difficulty  and  often  disheart- 
ening fight  to  achieve  statehood  encoun- 
tered by  the  people  of  Hawaii  have,  never- 
theless, mustered  to  their  side  friends  re- 
siding   In   distant    places:    and 

Whereas  of  our  many  friends,  we  are  privi- 
leged to  embrace  not  only  as  friends  but  as 
comrades  in  arms  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  Senators  and  Congressman 
from  the  great  State  of  Alaska  have  unceas- 
ingly and  tirelessly  pushed  and  achieved  suc- 
cessfully statehood  for  Hawaii:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Kauai.  State  of  Hawaii.  That 
Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett,  Senator  Er- 
nest Gruening.  Congressman  Ralph  J.  Riv- 
ers. Gov.  William  Egan.  and  Acting  Gov. 
Hugh  J.  Wade  be  and  are  herein  informed  of 
the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  aloha  that 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  this  county  of  Kauai, 
have  and  feel  toward  all  the  peoole  of 
Alaska  and  their  capable  and  able  officials; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  above-named  persons. 

RESOLirriON  65 

Whereas  the  hopea  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  for  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges with  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  been  realized  by  passage  of  the 
bill  admitting  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union;   and 

Whereas  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
special  thanks  be  given  to  those  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  whose 
patient  and  tireless  personal  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Hawaii  brought  about 
the  eventual  fulfillment  of  these  hopes : 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
and  for  the  County  of  Hawaii,  That  the  per- 


sonal thanks  and  fondest  aloha  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  be  and  they  are  hereby  given 
to  the  Honorable  Senator  Ernest  Gruening 
of  the  great  State  of  Alaska  for  his  patient, 
thoughtful,  and  untiring  efforts  on  their 
behalf  to  attain  for  them  full  and  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  all  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  the  granting  of 
statehood  to  Hawaii;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  Honor- 
able Ernest  Gruening. 

Dated  at  HUo,  Hawaii,  this  IStb  day  of 
March  1959. 


RESOLUTION  OP  NORTHERN 
TEXTILE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  Tex- 
tile Association  commending  the  Special 
Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Textile  In- 
dustry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  BlS  follows: 

The  Northern  Textile  Association  endorses 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Textile 
Industry,  and  commends  Senator  Pastore, 
the  chairman,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  staff  for  a  comprehensive,  time- 
ly, and  constructive  report. 

The  sympathetic  and  thorough  hearings 
conducted  in  key  textile  areas  have  been 
effectively  distilled  In  the  report  to  bring 
the  problems  of  the  Industry  clearly  and 
forcibly  into  focus,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
harmful  results  of  Government  policies.  The 
rep>ort  is  a  significant  contribution  to  a  bet- 
ter national  understanding  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry. 

The  recommendations.  If  carried  out  In 
good  faith  by  the  executive  departments  and 
implemented  where  necessary  by  legislation, 
should  solve  the  major  problems  Imposed  oa 
the  industry  by  Government. 

We  urge  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  assist  In  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  including 
the  appointment  by  the  Senate  of  a  Textile 
Subcommittee  within  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

We  also  urge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee,  to  establish  forthwith  a  Tex- 
tile Interagency  Committee  and  an  Advisory 
Committee  as  a  first  step  in  carrying  out  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  committee. 


RESOLUTIONS   OP   ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  THE   STATE  OP  NEW   YORK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference,  sundry 
resolutions  adopted  by  organizations  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolutions  may 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

(Transcript    of    minutes,    regular    meeting, 
Feb.  4.  19591 

William  W.  Dotro  Post  No.  98. 

Department  or  New  York, 

American  Legion. 
The   following  resolution    was   moved   by 
Martin  Becker,  seconded  by  Prank  Tomdale, 
and  duly  carried: 

"Resolved,  Tha«:  this  post  hereby  heartily 
endorses   the  American   Legion    three-point 
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pension  program  for  1959  and  urges  the  pas- 
sage thereof  upon  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  U.8.  Senators  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  38th  and  39th  New  York  Districts,  and 
also,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  CO|inmlttee." 

I  hereby  certify  that  tl^e  above  Is  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  duly  passed  at  the  above 
meeting.  J 

Eocar  jC.  MrrcHEix, 

I       Commander. 
Clara  JRuth  Aroell, 

Adjutant. 

To  the  Committee  on  |Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

Sir:  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  at  the  last  regular  meeting 
of  this  post  of  the  American  Legion,  with  a 
membership  of  237:  i 

"Whereas  Castle  Paint  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  has  opened  a  general  med- 
ical and  surgical  ward  to  accomodate  vet- 
erans In  the  Immediate  vicinity; 

"Whereas  since  the  ward  was  opened  ad- 
missions have  steadily  increased  to  a  point 
where  It  Is  now  contemplated  that  the  hos- 
pital will  shortly  reach  a  waiting  list  status 
In  this  ward; 

"Whereas  the  veterans  of  this  general  area 
including  Dutchess.  Ulster,!  and  Orange,  Sul- 
livan, and  Putnam  Counties  would  be  better 
served  If  the  bed  space  at  the  Castle  Point 
Hospital  for  medical  and  surgical  cases  could 
be  expanded; 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  this  expansion, 
there  Is  need  now  for  a  dermatologist,  ortho- 
pedist and  X-ray  therapy,  etc.; 

"Whereas  at  the  present;  time,  three  hos- 
pital buildings  are  closed  and  therefore  are 
not  available  to  yxae  for  the  care  of  veterans 
requiring  hospitalization; 

"Whereas  VA  hospitals  In  New  York  City 
and  Albany  now  have  a  waiting  list  of  vet- 
erans applying  for  admission;  yet  Congress 
will  not  permit  the  Castle  management  to 
utUlze  the  existing  faculties :  Be  it 

"Resolvted,  That  Beacon  Post  No.  203  Amer- 
ican Legion  endorse  the  use  of  the  full  fa- 
cilities and  the  reopening  qt  the  three  hos- 
pital buildings  for  general  Inedical  and  sur- 
gical care  at  the  Castle  Point  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital:  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Beacon  Post  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Congressman,  J.  EKnest 
Wharton,  and  Senator  KzNNrrH  B.  Keating, 
urging  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  expand  the 
general  medical  and  surgical  faculties  at  the 
Castle  Point  Hospital."         \ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WaiSZN  I.   Ht7CHBB, 

Adjutant. 
Bkaoom,  N.Y. 

At  their  regular  monthly  business  meet- 
ing of  March  12,  1959.  the  board  of  education, 
Plalnedge  public  schools,  approved  the 
following: 

"Resolved,  TtitX  the  board  of  education  of 
Plalnedge  Public  Schools  favors  and  en- 
dorses legislation  to  provide  additional 
moneys  for  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
816  covering  Federal  aid  to  school  districtA 
having  students  whose  parents  work  In  de- 
fense Industries  connected  ^Ith  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  This  endorseHoent  Is  to  be  sent 
to  our  local  Federal  legislators,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  New  York  State 
School  Boards  Association,  and  the  members 
of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  County  School  Boards' 
Tax  Relief  Committee.** 

Sincerely,  | 

RnrsT  A.  WnNBTKor, 
President,  Boaiid  of  Education. 


To  the  Committee  on  RiUes  and  Adminis- 
tration : 

"Resolution  of  the  24th  Convention  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association 

"The  24th  convention  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association,  Inc.,  a  fraternal-benefit 
organization  established  In  1894  and  which 
now  numbers  75,000  members  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  assets  of  $22  mil- 
lion, adopted  the  following  resolution  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  May  1958: 

"  'Whereas  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  greatest  son 
of  Ukraine,  falls  during  the  next  4-year  term; 
and 

"  'Whereas  Taras  Shevchenko  is  regarded  as 
the  patron  of  our  organization;  and 

"  'Whereas  this  topic  was  the  subject  of 
consideration  and  efforts  of  the  cultural  com- 
mittee of  the  XTkrainlan  National  Associa- 
tion; be  It  therefore 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  24th  convention  em- 
powers the  supreme  assembly,  and  especially 
the  supreme  executive  committee  and  the 
cultural  committee  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association,  to,  first,  continue  the  ef- 
forts about  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
T.  Shevchenko  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C.;  second,  form  agreements 
with  other  organizations  to  make  the  reali- 
zation of  this  project  and  this  Initiative  a 
concerted,  joint  effort  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.' " 

"Resolution  or  the  Seventh  Congress  or 
Amxeicans  or  Ukbainiam  Descent 

"The  Seventh  Congress  of  Ukrainian  Amer- 
icans, which  represents  all  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  adopted  the  following 
resolution  on  February  22,  19&9,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

"  'To  strengthen  and  support  morally  and 
materially  the  bill  aimed  for  the  dedication 
of  a  monument  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Taras 
Shevchenko,  the  greatest  Ukrainian  poet,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
death.  In  appreciation  for  his  work  for  the 
Ideals  of  freedom.' " 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  FARMERS  UNION 
CENTRAL  EXCHANGE,  ST.  PAUL. 
MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2,  3.  and  4  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
(me  of  the  outstanding  farmers  coopera- 
tives in  this  country,  the  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange,  held  its  28th  annual 
meeting.  This  service  cooperative, 
which  has  been  built  by  farm  people  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  bordering  States, 
is  a  shining  example  of  how  farmers  can 
help  themselves  by  working  together. 
The  cooperative  makes  possible  substan- 
tial savings  to  its  members  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  nuuiy  expensive  tools  and 
items  needed  for  the  production  of 
farm  crops. 

However,  the  interests  of  these  fine 
people  go  beyond  their  immediate  day- 
by-day  concerns;  they  also  take  an  in- 
terest in  important  State  and  National 
Issues  that  affect  the  well-being  of  all 
faftners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
28th  aimual  meetings  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Central  Exchange  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

CoMPLrrc  Text  or  Resolutions  Adofitd  at 
Central  Exchange  Convention 
(The  following  Is  the  complete  text  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  28th  Farmers 
Union  Central  Elxchange  stockholders'  meet- 
ing. March  2,  3,  and  4,  In  the  St.  Paul  Audi- 
torium: ) 

1.  distribution  or  savings 

The  distribution  of  savings  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc..  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31.  1958,  made  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation, 
as  shown  in  the  minutes  of  the  December 
1968  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
as  set  forth  in  the  audit  report  ending  I>e- 
cember  31,  1958,  Is  hereby  ratified  and 
approved. 

2.  economic  polkt 

Prompt  and  vigorous  measures  should  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  stop  the 
growing  recession  and  unemployment  which 
In  some  States  Is  exceeding  10  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

The  quickest  and  most  effective  way  to 
combat  recession  and  prevent  Its  develop- 
ment Into  a  full-scale  depression  would  be 
to  put  Income  Into  the  hands  of  producers 
In  agriculture  and  other  basic  Industries 
where  consumer  purchases  are  presently  be- 
ing held  up  due  to  lack  of  buying  power. 

On  every  farm,  thousands  of  dollars  In 
repairs,  replacements  and  Improvements 
would  be  made  If  farm  prices  and  Income 
were  restored  to  full  parity  levels.  We 
believe  that  this  would  be  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  consumer  demand,  business  ac- 
tivity and  full  employment. 

An  antirecession  program  which  does  not 
provide  for  farm  Income  Improvement  sim- 
ply will  not  get  to  the  roots  of  our 
economic  trouble. 

3.    rARM    POLICT 

We,  the  stockholders  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange,  Inc.,  command  and  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  farm  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  and  by  so  supporting 
It,  we  present  a  united  front  In  fighting  to 
get  this  poUcy  Into  Federal  law. 

The  Farmers  Union  farm  program  Is  a  total 
program  administered  by  farmers,  designed 
to  give  real  parity  of  Income  to  farm  families. 

It  calls  for  Federal  enabling  legislation  to 
permit  farmers  to  adjust  the  volume  of  their 
commodities  going  to  market. 

4.  TAX  legislation 

We  urge  Congress  to  reject  proposals  of 
the  National  Tax  Equality  Association  and 
similar  groups  to  enact  punitive  and  dis- 
criminatory taxes  on  Uie  savings  of  coopera- 
tive associations. 

s.  public  power 

There  exists  an  ever-increasing  need  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  low-cost  power  to  facili- 
tate maximum  development  of  the  nattiral 
resources  of  the  great  Northwest  States. 
Utilization  of  the  maxlmtun  potential  of 
these  resources  requires  a  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  river  systems  of  this  area. 
This  can  be  properly  achieved  only  through 
the  construction  of  publicly  owned  multi- 
purpose dams.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorise construction  of  Hells  Canyon,  Para- 
dise, YeUowtall,  and  other  high,  multipur- 
pose dams. 

We  urge  that  if  Congress  authorises  a  pro- 
gram of  public  works  to  help  alleviate  the 
unemployment  situation,  this  would  take 
the  form  of  comprehensive  resource  develop- 
ment projects,  which  would  reflect  the  great- 
est economic  benefits  to  the  Nation.  Water 
and  power  resource  development  should  have 
the  highest  priority. 


S.   RBA  AHOKia 

We  reaffirm  our  continued  support  for  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  REA  and  rural 
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telephone  service  to  all  rural  America.  We 
favor  adequate  appropriations,  so  there  will 
be  no  lessening  in  the  support  and  extension 
of  loans  to  farmers'  cooperatives  to  build 
generation  plants  and  transmission  lines 
when  this  will  increase  adequacy  or  lower 
cost  of  service.  We  urge  Congress  to  reject 
recommendations  to  eliminate  the  statutory 
limit  on  Interest  rates  on  rural  electric  and 
telephone  loans.  We  are  opposed  to  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  would  force 
REA  systems  to  seek  private  financing. 

7.    PTTBLIC  RSJ^TIONS 

We  commend  the  Farmers  Union  Central 
Exchange,  Inc.,  and  the  affiliated  companies, 
on  the  fine  Job  they  have  performed  in  the 
*  iMLSt  year  In  the  field  of  advertising  and  pub- 
lic relations. 

We  feel  our  advertising  In  farm  publica- 
tions, radio,  and  TV  have  been  a  great  aid  In 
getting  our  story  to  our  people. 

We  recommend  continuing  and  expanding 
this  public  relations  and  advertising  program 
as  our  growing  business  warrants. 

a.  rAamas  union  co-op  cazDrr  association 
We  realize  the  need  for  cooperatively 
owned  and  controlled  credit  and  endorse  the 
Farmers  Union  Credit  Association  and  their 
method  of  building  capital  cooperatively,  and 
also  the  purpose  for  which  such  capital  is 
used. 

t.  CO-OP  ctCDrr 
We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Farmers 
Union  Credit  Exchange,  Inc.,  continue  to  ad- 
vise all  local  cooperatives  to  develop  a  sound 
credit  policy  so  that  each  association  will  be 
encouraged  to  keep  accounts  within  reason- 
able bounds.  We  note  that  credit  practices 
have  reached  a  dangerous  stage  in  many  of 
our  local  associations,  and  we,  therefore, 
urge  the  central  exchange  to  continue  to 
make  available  qualified  field  personnel  to 
assist  each  local  cooperative  to  work  out  a 
sound  credit  program. 

JO.    co-op    PATHONAOE 

Annual  reports  of  the  Farmers  Union  Cen- 
tral Exchange,  Inc.,  show  a  continuous 
growth  from  year  to  year,  which  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  excellent  management  and  to  the  su- 
perior quality  of  our  products.  However,  this 
growth  could  be  much  more  rapid  if  all  of  our 
afBllnted  cooperatives  would  channel  all  pos- 
sible purchases  of  their  supplies  through  the 
Central  Exchange.  Directors  should  be 
alerted  to  the  lmp>ortance  of  encouraging 
their  managers  to  Increase  their  business  in 
every  way  possible  with  our  own  regional 
wholesale. 

11.    FAKMEKS    UNION    HOULD 

Whereas  for  many  years.  Farmers  Union 
Herald  has  been  published  for  and  In  behalf 
of  the  stockholder- members  of  Farmers 
Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc.,  and  their 
stockholder-members  and  the  stockholder- 
members  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Termi- 
nal Association  and  Farmers  Union  Marketing 
Association;   and 

Whereas  during  all  of  said  time,  said  Farm- 
ers Union  Herald  has  been  the  recognized 
official  publication  of  said  cooperative  asso- 
ciations and  has,  during  all  of  said  time,  and 
does  now  publish  in  each  Issue  thereof  facts 
and  information  relative  to  the  operation, 
plans,  business,  and  affairs  of  said  associa- 
tions, including  information  and  facte  relat- 
ing to  the  marketing  of  grain,  the  marketing 
of  livestock,  the  distribution  of  automotive 
and  petroleum  products,  other  farm  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  much  other  information 
of  value  to  farmers,  and  especially  to  said 
stockholder-members  In  the  areas  served  by 
said  cooperatives:  and 

Whereas  the  stockholder -members  of  this 
association  and  their  stockholder -members 
desire  that  said  publication  continue  to  be 
issued  and  forwarded  to  them  through  the 
U.8.  mall,  and  that  the  subscription  price 
therefore  be  paid  for  them  by  this  associa- 
tion; and 


Whereas  because  this  association  is  a  eo- 
operative  organization  wholly  owned  by  its 
stockholder-members  and  is  in  fact  their 
agent,  payment  of  such  subscription  price 
by  this  association  on  behalf  of  said  stock- 
holder-members is  actually  payment  by 
them :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  management  of  this 
association  be  and  it  hereby  Is  directed  to 
subscribe  to  Farmers  Union  Herald  for  and 
on  behalf  of  each  of  its  stockholder-members 
and  to  pay  the  subscription  price  therefore 
for  each  of  said  associations  and  Individuals. 

12.    DISTRIBUTION    OF   COMMOOITIXS 

We  commend  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange  and  the 
Farmers  Union  OTA  for  their  cooperation 
and  businesslike  ac:lon  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  commodities. 

13.    IN    MKMOaiAM Wlf.    F.    HANSON 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  Wm.  F.  Hanson 
of  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.,  in  mid-August. 
Mr.  Hanson  was  a  director  of  the  Central 
Exchange  between  1935  and  1938.  His 
memory  will  long  be  revered  in  the  annals 
of   this  and    other   cooperatives. 

14.    APPXKCIATIONS 

We  wish  to  thank  the  officials  and  citizens 
of  St.  Paul  for  their  hospitality. 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  the  rooms 
committee  of  the  Farmers  Union  Central 
Exchange.  Inc..  and  to  the  management  and 
employees  of  the  Twin  City  hotels  for  cour- 
tesies extended  to  the  delegates  and  visitors 
to  our  28th  annual  stockholders'  meeting. 

We  also  wish  to  commend  the  Twin  City 
press,  radio,  and  television  stations  for  their 
excellent  coverage  of  our  annual  meeting. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conunittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELL^N,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.899.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  reports  now  required  by 
law  (Rept.  No.  146). 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1217.  A  bill  to  add  certain  public  do- 
main lands  in  Nevada  to  the  Summit  Lake 
Indian  Reservation   (Rept.  No.  147). 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committcje  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  3648.  An  act  to  regulate  the  handling 
of  student  funds  in  Indian  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  161). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1271.  A  bill  to  d(mate  to  the  pueblo  of 
Isleta  certain  Federal  property  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  (Rept.  No.  149). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insuliir  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  418.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  the  pueblo  of 
Santo  Domingo  (Rept.  No.  160). 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGEH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

8. 1242.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
revolving  loan  fund  for  Indians  to  assist 
Klamath  Indians  during  the  period  for  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision  (Rept.  No. 
148). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  III  pan-American  games  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  m.  (Rept.  No.  152). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.   MoKSE,   and  Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey) : 
S.  1525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Amendment  so  as  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional review  of  proposed  action  there- 
under   and    to    rescind    the    action    of    the 
President  imposing  quotas  on  petroleum  and 
petroleum   products;    to   the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmixe  when 
he  Introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MoEsc)  : 

S.  1526.  A    bill    to    establish    the    Oregon 

Dunes   National   Seashore   in   the   State   of 

Oregon,    and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NxuBKacEa  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Ara- 
cell  Cordero  Martin.  Sister  Cecilia  ViUanueva 
Idoate,  Sister  Inee  Orlve  Vadillo.  Sister  Mar- 
cellna  Garcia  Zabaleta.  Sister  Mso-la  Encar- 
naclon  Fernandez  Fernandez.  Sister  Maria 
Belen  Garcia  Garcia.  Sister  Amparo  Vldal 
Sastre.  and  Sister  Maria  Ouadelupe  de  la 
Rosa  Algundez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McCARTHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a  per- 
sonal exemption  for  a  foreign  student  who 
resides  in  his  home  while  in  the  United 
States  attending  high  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hbuska)  : 
S.  1529.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  co- 
operation with  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  Rec- 
lamation   District.    Nebraska,    in    the    con- 
struction of  the  Mid-State  project;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  1530.  A  bill  relating  to  the  amount  of 
loss  recognized  for  income  tax  purposes  in 
the  case  of  certain  casualty  losses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PASTORS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Keating)  : 
8. 1531.  A  bill  providing  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  recognize 
representatives  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Incorporated. 
in  the  preparation,  presentation,  and  prose- 
cution of  claims  iinder  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 
8.  1532.  A  bill  to  provide  for  nonquota  im- 
migrant visas;  and 

8.  1533.  A   bill    for   the  relief  of  Ho  Rim 
Yoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.ENGLE: 
8. 1534.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  legal  sUtxis  of 
employer  or  Joint  industry  contributed  ap- 
prenticeship funds  and  other  Joint  or  indi- 
vidual apprenticeship  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  1535.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Leslie   L. 
Nemes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mr.  Mundt.  and  Mr.  Golo- 
water)  : 
8.  1536.  A   bill   to   amend   Utle   18   of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  certain 
Interference  with  Federal  construction  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
8. 1637.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy;  and 

8. 1538.  A  bUl  to  stabilize  production  of 
lead  and  zinc  from  domestic  mines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1539.  A  bill  to  prohibit  sales  of  gold  by 
the  Government  for  commercial  use  or  for 
the  arts,  or  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
price  and  value  of  gold;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 
8.  1540.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  carry  out  a  research  and 
testing  program  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  a  certain  vegetable  product  In  the 
treatment  of  burns,  sunburns,  poison  ivy, 
and  poison  oak  dermatitis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  | 

By   Mr.   MURRAY    (fbr   himself,    Mr. 

Anderson,      Mr.      Ooldwater.      Mr. 

Jackson,     Mr.     Kuchcl     and     Mr. 

O'Mahonet)  : 

S.   1641.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  of 

the  United  States  in  light  of  the  admission 

of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mcnuur  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill, ,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N  (ty  request) : 
8.  1542.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968,  so  as  to  autiborize  the  im- 
position of  clvU  penalties  In  certain  cases: 
and  to  Increase  the  monetary  amount  of 
fines  for  violation  of  the  criminal  provi- 
sions; 

8.  1543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  include  in  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  limita- 
tions on  the  type  and  extent  of  service 
authorized,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  in  order  to  (1)  assure  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Independent 
participation  and  representation  in  court 
proceeding,  (2)  provide  for  review  of  non- 
hearing  Board  determinations  in  the  courts 
of  appeals,  and  (3)  clarify  present  provisions 
concerning  the  time  for  seeking  Judicial 
review, 

8.  1648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  so  as  to  authorize  elimina- 
tion of  a  hearing  in  certain  cases  under 
section  408; 

8.  1546.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  reports  and  testimony  of 
Board  personnel  regarding  ajlrcraft  acci- 
dents; 

8.  1647.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  prohibit  certain 
practices  regarding  passenger  ticket  sales 
and  reservations; 

8.  1548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  Include  a  declaration  of 
policy  relative  to  the  use  of  civil  aircraft 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Government  for 
transportation  by  air; 

8.  1549.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958; 

8.  1550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  separa- 
tion of  subsidy  and  airmail  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize  free 
or  reduced -rate  transportation  for  certain 
additional  persons; 

S.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1005(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
authorize  the  use  of  certified  mail  for  serv- 
ice of  process,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  and 


8.  1664.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  BO  as  to  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  deprecia- 
tion accounting  of  air  carriers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  B4r.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Ervin,    Mr.    Hill,    Mr.    Cooper,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mxtr- 
RAT.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Sparkman,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Engle)  : 
8.  1555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  transac- 
tions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations     and     employers,     to     prevent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH : 
8.  1566.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Em- 
ery C.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   HILL    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 
8. 1557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen  How- 
ard Pilgrim,  Cheryl  Ann  Pilgrim,  Robb  Al- 
exander Pilgrim,  and  Jocelyn  Marie  Pilgrim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   SYMINGTON: 
8.  1558.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Theopi 
Englezos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   BIBLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 

8. 1559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  significant  discovery 

.  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  June  1859;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8. 1560.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  a  capital  budget  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER : 

8. 1561.  A  bill  to  establish  a  home  garden- 
ing program  to  assist  needy  persons  in  sup- 
plementing their  food  supplies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    COOPER     (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Robertson,  and 
Mr.  Morton  ) : 
8. 1662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  In  order  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  certain  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
8.  J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  black-eyed  susan  as  the  national  flower 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beall  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS    (for    himself,    Bfr. 
Cooper,     Mr.     Douglas,     and     Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 
8.  J.  Res.  83.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
fen*  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  National  Security;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.  J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  designating 
March  25  as  Greek  Independence  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  60 
other  Senators)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  95)  extending  birthday  greet- 
ings of  the  Senate  to  Robert  Frost,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Procty. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


RESCISSION   OP   ORDER   IMPOSING 
QUOTAS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  OIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Musde]  ,  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williaiis], 
I  introduce  herewith  a  bill  to  rescind  the 
recent  order  of  President  Eisenhower  im- 
posing quotas  on  the  import  of  oil.  This 
proposal  of  ours  would  also  permit  the 
Congress  to  act  within  60  days  of  any 
subsequent  order  of  this  kind  to  cancel 
any  similar  action  by  the  President  in 
the  future  by  the  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  hope  Senators  will  give 
this  proposed  legislation  their  most 
thoughtful  attention : 

First.  The  oil  industry  has  won  a  posi- 
tion of  excessive  and  corrupting  power 
and  influence  In  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  favorable  effect  this  Presi- 
dential action  will  have  on  oil  invest- 
ments and  profits  is  Just  the  latest  in- 
stance in  a  series  of  immense  ix)litical 
privileges  for  oil  featured  by  the  lushest 
tax  give-aways  any  American  industry 
has  ever  enjoyed. 

Second.  Unless  we  reverse  this  action, 
the  precedent  set  by  the  President  will 
encourage  am  even  greater  incentive  for 
political  influence  by  the  No.  1  special 
interest  in  American  politics  today. 

Third.  The  Presidential  order  can  have 
only  one  effect  on  the  cost  of  living,  and 
that  is  to  push  it  up.  Obviously,  by  re- 
ducing foreign  competition  through  quo- 
tas, the  pressure  on  oil  prices  is  sure  to 
be  up.  This  comes  at  a  time  of  rising 
demand  for  oil,  and  after  some  oil  prices 
have  already  risen. 

Fourth.  The  President's  action  adds 
the  guarantee  of  a  higher  and  more  prof- 
itable price  to  the  juicy  and  stable  after- 
tax profits  Federal  tax  concessions  have 
permitted  the  oil  industry.  Has  any 
American  industry  ever  enjoyed  such  a 
super  combination  bonanza  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer  and  the  consum- 
er? 

Fifth.  The  President's  order  introduces 
a  Government  price-flxing  mechanism 
in  a  free -enterprise  industry  in  which 
there  is  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  it. 
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sixth.  Our  own  limited  domestic  oil 
reserve  Is  siire  to  be  used  up  faster  by 
this  order,  which  prevents  American  con- 
sumers from  utilizing  available  foreign 
oU. 

Seventh.  The  order  is  sure  to  hurt  our 
allies,  some  of  whom  depend  heavily  on 
the  United  States  as  the  prime  market 
for  oil  as  their  principal  export. 

Eighth.  The  national  defense  Justifi- 
cation for  this  action  given  by  the  Pres- 
ident is  completely  contradicted  by  the 
facts.  The  President  argues  that  quotas 
would  so  protect  the  American  industry 
that  more  reserves  would  be  proven,  and 
we  would  be  less  dependent  on  shipments 
of  foreign  oil  that  could  be  cut  off  in 
wartime.  The  failure  of  reserve  explo- 
ration to  follow  a  clear  pattern  of  re- 
sponse to  demand  refutes  this. 

It  is  certain  that  the  restriction  of  for- 
eign oil  would  assure  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  the  total  and  limited  American 
oil  reseiVe. 

Finally.  Canada  would  be  restricted 
from  sending  oil  into  the  United  States 
under  the  President's  order,  although  ob- 
viously no  overseas  oil  shipment  would 
be  required. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1525)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Security  Amendment  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  congressional  review  of  proposed 
action  thereunder  and  to  rescind  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  imposing  quotas  on 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Proxmirb  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  MoRSZ,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


NATIONAL  SEASHORE  PARK  ALONG 
OREGON  SEACOAST  DUNES  AND 
SEA -LION  CAVES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on 
It  in  excess  of  the  3  minutes  allowed 
under  the  order  which  has  been 
entered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
much  of  man's  destiny  has  been  decided 
where  the  land  meets  the  sea.  Today, 
Americans  are  conscious  of  the  wonder- 
ful and  varied  recreational  opportuni- 
ties offered  along  the  beaches  and  sea- 
coasts  of  the  Nation.  Yet  many  of  these 
areas  have  been  exploited  or  liquidated 
so  that  their  recreational  value  is  per- 
manently impaired.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  directed  our  attention  to 
this  distressing  occurrence  along  much 
of  the  Atlantic  shoreline.  Alarm  over 
such  a  situation  lies  behind  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  save  Cape  Cod  and  Cape 
Hatter  as  for  future  generations — if  it 
can  be  done. 

Fortunately,  along  the  Pacific  coast 
the  emergency  is  not  so  great.  We  still 
have  time  and  breathing  space  in  which 
to  think  of  the  future,  as  the  Natiotml 
Park  Service  has  emphasized  in  a  thor- 


ough and  comprehensive  report  Just  re- 
leased to  the  country. 

No  seacoast.  Mr.  President,  Is  more 
magnificent  or  awe  inspiring  than  the 
300  miles  of  rugged  shoreline  where  my 
native  State  of  Oregon  is  buffeted  by 
the  heaving  and  foaming  surf  of  the 
world's  greatest  ocean,  the  Pacific. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, for  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  1.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  seashore  In  the  Oregon  Dunes 
and  at  the  Oregon  sea  lion  caves.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  included  with  my  remarlcs  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1526)  to  establish  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Nbuberger  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Morse),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativ>€s  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order  to 
preserve  for  the  benefit,  inspiration,  and  use 
of  the  public  certain  unspoiled  shoreline  In 
the  State  of  Oregon  which  possesses  scenic, 
sclentlflc,  and  recreation  values  of  national 
Importance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized,  as  provided  herein,  to  establish 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
designate  for  inclusion  in  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seashore  not  to  exceed  thlrty-flve 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  such  adjoining 
waters  and  submerged  lands  as  he  finds  are 
required  for  the  national  seashore.  Lands 
designated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  thirty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  sixty  acres,  referred  to  as  Oregon 
Dunes,  and  lying  between  the  Sluslaw  and 
Umpqua  Rivers  in  Lane  and  Douglas  Coun- 
ties; and  not  more  than  three  hundred  forty 
acres,  referred  to  as  Sea  Lion  Caves,  In  Lane 
County,  lying  approximately  seven  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  the  Sluslaw  River. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries 
designated  by  him,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  procure,  set  aside, 
and  develop  In  such  manner  as  he  finds  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  the  land  and 
waters,  or  Interests  therein,  that  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  assure  adequate  preserva- 
tion and  public  use  of  such  areas  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may  procure  said  land  and  water, 
or  interests  therein,  by  donation  or  by  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
and  such  authority  to  purchaae  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds  shall  include 
authority  to  condemn  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1888:  Provided,  That 
land  owned  by  the  State  or  its  political  sub- 
division within  the  boundaries  selected  by 
the  Secretary  may  be  procured  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
divisions. Any  Federal  land  within  the 
boundaries  selected  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Eiepartment  of  the  In- 
terior for  administration  as  a  part  of  the 
national  seashore:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  having  admin- 
istration over  such  land  shall  agree  In  ad- 
vance to  such  transfer. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  finds  that  land 
has  been  procured  by  the  United  States  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  afford  an  admln- 
Isterable   unit,  he  shall   declare  the  estab- 


lishment of  such  national  seashore  by  the 
publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Following  such  establishment, 
and  subject  to  the  aforesaid  acreage  limita- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  continue  to  acquire 
lands  for  the  national  seashore  as  authorized 
in  this  Act. 

(c)  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  national  seashores  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  35.  1016  (39 
Stat.  635:  16  U.8.C .  1953  ed..  sees.  1-4). 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  relating  to 
the  national  park  system,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  other  laws  of  general  applica- 
tion relating  to  that  system  as  defined  by 
the  Act  of  August  8,  1963  (67  Stat.  406: 
16  U.8.C..  1053  ed..  Supp.  V.  sec.  Ic),  except 
that  authority  otherwise  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  natural  resources 
may  be  utlUised  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  establishment 
and  preaervatlcm  of  the  national  seashore. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorleed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
these  unique  and  stirring  areas  are  lo- 
cated in  Lane,  Douglas,  and  Lincoln 
Counties  of  our  State.  The  Oregon 
Dunes  consist  of  lofty  and  msisslve  ram- 
parts of  sand,  which  tower  above  the  sea. 
Behind  the  Dunes  lie  gemlike  little 
lakes.  Native  grasses  and  evergreen 
trees  add  to  the  wild  beauty  of  the  loca- 
tion. Birds  and  wildlife  abound.  The 
sea-lion  caves  combine  rocky  prandeur 
with  the  rookeries  of  these  clumsy  but 
fascinating  mammals,  which  inhabit 
tossing  reaches  of  salt  water. 

MARVXLS    or    OREGON    SEACOAST 

Lest  any  of  my  colleagues  think  I  ex- 
aggerate the  marvels  of  Oregon's  sea- 
coast,  let  me  read  the  words  wiitten  by 
the  noted  author,  Robert  Carson,  of 
Hollywood.  Calif.,  in  the  February  1959 
issue  of  Holiday  magazine: 

We  had  been  told  beforehand  tiiat  the 
Oregon  coast  Is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  were  prepared  to  resist;  but  after 
3  or  3  days  we  were  entirely  conquered. 
Nothing  in  oiu*  experience  compared  to  It, 
even  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Brit- 
tany, the  Caribbean,  the  British  Isles  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Pacific  side  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. To  a  generation  steeped  in  the  wonders 
of  Cinerama,  and  more  Inclined  to  look  at 
LawrerM;e  Welk,  the  region  Is  a  constant  de- 
light to  the  eyes.  The  unending  and  almost 
bewildering  succession  of  sandy  beaches, 
bold  cliffs,  towering  forests,  and  clean  little 
towns  dressed  for  holidays,  is  Incredibly 
pleasant.  If  one  grows  tired  of  sparkling 
water  and  the  swell  of  bold  mounUins,  It  Is 
easy  to  turn  to  fields  covered  with  azaleas, 
rhododendrons.  Canterbury  bells,  tiny  whlt« 
daisies,  and  yellow  and  blue  lupine.  Around 
Tillamook,  fat  cows  ruminate  in  landscapes 
Constable  might  have  painted,  and  in  the 
cheese  factory  they  make  tasty  yellow  slabs 
of  the  Tillamook  Cheddar,  which  is  favorably 
regarded  by  connoisseurs.  All  along  the 
fisherman  Is  paramount,  either  on  the  beach 
or  in  rivers  and  streams.  In  search  of  salmon 
and  steelhead.  And  clanunlng  and  crabbing 
rate  high  In  popularity. 

CallXornia'B  coast  U  nowhere  near  the 
equal  of  Oregon's,  and  the  road  decently 
turns  Inland  shortly  after  the  town  of 
Eureka. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  c<Mn- 
Ing  before  my  colleagues  today  Is  to  in- 
troduce  a  bill  which  will  preserve  in 
perpetuity,  we  trust,  an  extraordinary 
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and  beautiful  stretch  of  this  great  Ore- 
gon seacoast.  I  am  fully  mindful  of  the 
kind  and  helpful  cooperation  afforded  l^ 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  in 
helping  us  to  enact,  in  1958,  the  Fort 
Clatsop  National  Memorial  bill  which 
will  safeguard  a  rich  historic  site  where 
the  intrepid  explorers,  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark,  spent  the  winter  of 
1805-06  at  the  mcuth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  after  having  made  the  original 
crossing  by  Americans  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  I  also  appreciate  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  signature  which  made 
that  bill  law. 

BILL    PRESERVES    SCENIC    ORANDETTR 

That  legislation  was  for  historic  pur- 
poses, Mr.  President.  Tlie  bill  I  am 
offering  today  is  to  preserve  scenic  gran- 
deur and  outdoor  majesty.  Despite 
Oregon's  substantial  area  and  its  wealth 
of  scenery,  comparatively  few  areas  of 
Oregon  have  been  set  aside  for  perma- 
nent safekeeping  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  capable  National  Park  Service, 
with  its  splendid  traditions.  We  have 
the  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  a  place  of 
imparalleled  natural  beauty,  but  rela- 
tively small  among  national  parks — 160.- 
000  acres.  We  also  have  the  Oregon 
Caves  National  Monument  in  southern 
Oregon— likewise  small  in  area.  It 
covers  480  acres. 

I  cite  these  facts,  Mr.  President,  only 
to  demonstrate  that  we  of  Oregon  have 
not  fared  overly  generously  as  national 
park  reserves  have  been  created  during 
the  past  half  century,  despite  the  vast 
scenic  potential  within  our  State's 
boundaries.  Thus,  we  are  not  imposing 
excessively  on  the  Nation  when  we  sug- 
gest that  some  33.000  acres,  along  a 
seacoast  of  charm  and  grandeur,  be  set 
aside  as  a  national  seashore  under  our 
National  Park  Service. 

Let  me  give  to  my  friends  of  the  Senate 
some  specific  details  regarding  the  realm 
which  we  have  in  mind. 

The  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
would  include  two  units  supervised  and 
developed  under  National  Park  Service 
standards.  The  south  unit  of  the  sea- 
shore area  would  Include  about  32,800 
acres  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sluslaw 
and  Umpqua  Rivers.  The  north  unit, 
about  T'/i  miles  north  of  the  massive 
dunes,  would  include  the  famed  sea  lions 
caves  and  precipitous  coastal  bluffs 
within  an  area  of  340  acres. 

Actual  boundaries  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  survey  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  area  under  consideration 
for  the  south  unit  would  encompass 
about  23  miles  of  Oregon's  seacoast 
where  the  ancient  dunes  and  evergreen 
forest  are  located. 
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unit  would  contain  23  miles  of  seacoast 
with  exceUent  beach.  Farther  back  are 
massive  dunes,  ever  moving.  Some  of 
the  present  dunes  are  beginning  to  over- 
whelm the  coniferous  forest  which  is 
growing  on  ancient  dunes.  Three 
lakes— 130  to  3.200  acres— he  in  depres- 
sions between  dimes.  The  geology  and 
ecology  of  the  area,  as  well  as  its  scenic 
qualities,  are  most  impressive. 

Seven  and  one-half  miles  to  the  north 
is  the  proposed  north  unit.  It  offers 
complete  scenic,  geologic,  and  biologic 
contrast  to  the  south  unit,  being  an  area 
of  precipitous  coastal  bluffs.  Caves  in 
the  basaltic  rock  are  inhabited  by  Steller 
and  California  sea  lions,  offering  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  observing 
these  animals  in  their  natural  habitat. 

About  15,000  privately  owned  acres  of 
the  south  unit  would  have  to  be  acquired; 
also  180  acres  of  privately  owned  land 
in  the  north  unit.  At  present  the  caves 
are  operated  as  a  private  commercial 
venture  with  the  sea  lions  as  the  attrac- 
tion. Total  acquisition  cost  would  prob- 
ably run  between  $2  miUion  and  $3  mil- 
lion, but  further  economic  studies  are 
now  in  progress  to  firm  up  this  estimate. 

PARK    DEVELOPMENT    STIMULATES    BT7SINESS 


OXmXS  VNI9UX   tN   XKTIKX   NATION 

During  the  National  Park  Service  sur- 
vey of  the  Pacific  coast  shoreline.  Just 
completed,  about  33.000  acres  along  the 
south  central  Oregon  coast  were  foimd 
to  constitute  a  regloi^  of  scenic,  scientific, 
and  recreational  values  of  exc^tionaUy 
high  caliber.  A  south  unit  of  32.830 
acres  and  a  north  unit  of  340  acres  are 
recommended  by  the  study  group  for  a 
national  recreation  reserve.    The  south 


Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
areas  adjacent  to  national  parks  have 
benefited  from  park,  memorial,  and 
monument  development.  These  units  of 
the  national  park  system  have  acted  as 
magnets  for  the  attraction  of  visitors  to 
the  area.  In  my  opinion,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Oregon  Dunes  national  sea- 
shore area  will  stimulate  the  economy  of 
the  entire  Oregon  seacoast  by  providing 
visitors  with  improved  facilities  and 
recreational  opportunities. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  an  ex- 
ceptional record  of  Improving  conserva- 
tion practices  in  land  areas  acquired  for 
park  use.  These  policies,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  applied  to  Oregon  Dunes  area  so  that 
erosion  control  problems  will  be  intensi- 
fied and  cutover  forest  lands  restored. 
Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  utilized  a  policy  which  results  in 
a  minimum  of  dislocation  and  inconven- 
ience to  summer  home  occupants  in  park 
areas.  It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
private  land  is  acquired  for  park  pur- 
poses, the  Service  works  out  an  arrange- 
ment with  summer-home  owners  so  that 
they  can  retain  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
property  during  their  lifetimes.  Where 
public  land  is  acquired  for  Inclusion  in  a 
park,  the  Service  generally  has  recog- 
nized the  tenure  and  conditions  of  leases 
granted  to  summer-home  owners  by 
other  governmental  units  so  that  they 
are  assured  of  occupancy  during  the 
unexpired  balance  of  the  lease  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
descriptive  material  on  the  Oregon  Coast 
Sand  Dunes  as  published  by  the  Oregon 
Coast  Association,  and  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Ann  Sullivan  from  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonicm  of  March  IS,  1959,  describing  the 
famed  Sea  Lion  Caves  which  are  adja- 
cent to  the  Oregon  Dunes.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier. Mr.  President,  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
is  hard  pressed  to  find  seacoast  areas 
suitable  and  available  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  park  system.  This  situation 
was  reviewed  recently  in  the  New  York 


Times,  and  I  ask  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  March  12  entitled  "Cape  Cod  Seen  as 
40-Mile  National  Seashore,"  and  an  edi- 
torial of  March  15,  entitled  "Preserving 
Cape  Cod." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oregon  Coast  Sand  Dttnes 

(Published    by    Oregon    Coast    Association. 
Tillamook.  Oreg.) 

SPBCTACDLAR   SOMXCt 

The  sand  dunes  on  the  Oregon  coast  are 
being  acclaimed  the  Bnest  display  of  thU 
tjrpe  of  natiu-al  scenery  to  be  found  any- 
where In  the  United  States. 

To  stand  upon  any  of  the  dunes  heights 
and  look  over  the  wide  expanse  of  ever  drift- 
ing, never  static,  gray  sand  and  view  it  In 
the  brightness  of  a  clear  day,  when  the 
westering  sun  has  highlighted  the  wlnd- 
rhythmed  pattern  of  the  insweeping  dunes 
Is  more  than  a  privilege.  It  Is  an  Inspira- 
tional opportunity.  Here  Is  taking  place  the 
silent  drama  of  a  radical  change  In  this  bit 
of  the  earth's  surface,  where  there  is  being 
displayed  the  usual  spectacle  of  an  ancient 
sand  dxine  area  that  had  become  stabilized, 
clothed  with  a  forest,  centuries  before,  now 
in  the  process  of  being  overwhelmed  and 
obliterated  by  a  new  invasion  of  drifting 
sand  that  is  strikingly  beautiful,  even  In  its 
Inexorable  aggressiveness. 

Geologists  have  told  us  that  here  the 
continental  shelf  is  a  sandstone  formation 
that  Is  slowly  rising.  The  pounding  seas 
disintegrate  this  sandstone  and  cast  It  upon 
the  beaches  only  to  be  sw^t  up  by  the 
winds  and  form  the  intricately  patterned 
dunes  that  make  this  area  famous. 

Throughout  the  dune  area,  there  Is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  beneath  the  sand  drifts 
Is  a  burled  forest  that  existed  for  many 
years  before  the  rising  seashore  had  again 
set  in  motion  the  sands  which  have  almost 
obliterated  the  trees  that  once  covered  this 
seaward  sloi>e.  In  support  of  this  is  the 
presence  of  several  tree  Islands,  ranging 
north  and  south  along  the  slopes,  and  nu- 
merous dead  trees,  some  standing,  some 
down,  that  have  been  smothered  beneath 
the  sands  and  which,  by  some  shift  of  the 
whimsical  winds,  have  been  exhumed  in  the 
windswept  hollows  and  are  now  a  mute 
evidence  of  the  forest  that  once  clothed 
these  slopes. 

In  a  broad  overlook  of  the  dune  area  there 
Is,  of  course,  a  general  sameness.  In  trav- 
ersing their  surface,  sameness  has  vanished. 
Each  ridge,  each  vantage  point,  opens  up  a 
new  prospect  and  an  Impelling  cxirloslty  Is 
always  newly  aroused  to  view  In  Intimate 
detail  what  Is  hidden  beyond,  and  there  ever 
recurs  the  Intriguing  query  of  where  and 
when  these  sands  that  so  continually  rise 
from  the  sea  will  stop. 

Ancient  dunes  rise  to  an  elevation  of  550 
feet,  many  new  ones  exceed  300  feet  and  are 
growing  rapidly.  Measurements  have  re- 
corded increases  In  sand  depths  on  some  of 
the  dunes  from  3  to  6  feet  In  8  years. 

The  smooth,  straightway  tidal  beach  that 
fronts  the  dune  area  la  of  good  width  and 
with  an  occasional  stream  coursing  through. 
It  is  backed  by  a  surf  line  that  Is  often 
piled  with  logs  and  flotsam  and  Jetsam  of 
the  mighty  Pacific.  Inside  of  this  drift  line 
la  a  atrip  that  la  splashed  by  the  high  waves 
and  spray  of  storm  periods  where  grow 
patches  of  bright-green  aedgegrass  and 
dwarfed  trees  and  shrubs.  Juat  beyond  thla 
green  strip  begins  the  rise  of  the  dunes  and 
the  drifting  sands  start  piling  up  the  serried 
ridges  that  rise  ever  higher  ^In  their  onward 
march  to  the  wooded  crests  of  the  high- 
lands. 

Oceaalonally,  green  spruce  treetops  pro- 
trude from  the  sand  for  perhaps  a  third  of 
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tbelr  height  which.  Judging  from  the  ex- 
posed portlonB,  were  trees  probably  100  or 
more  feet  high,  and  no  doubt  between  150 
and  200  years  old.  The  exposed  tops  are  In 
sand  hollows,  open  on  the  uphlU  side, 
backed  by  a  sand  ridge  that  rises  above 
them.  There  are  also  depressions,  sur- 
rounded by  dune  ridges  rising  an  estimated 
100  feet  above  their  depths,  where  grasses 
and  shrubs  are  growing.  In  some  the  plots 
of  green  are  only  marshy  places,  others  sur- 
round small,  sedgy  pools.  Down  the  hollow 
a  rivulet  of  water  may  flow  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  disappear  beneath  a  high  sand- 
bank. Along  its  short  course,  the  scattered 
down  trunks  and  occasional  stubs  of  the  de- 
stroyed predune  forest  that  has  been  un- 
covered either  by  a  flow  of  water  or  a  shift 
of  the  wind  currents.  Similar  forest  relics 
are  noted  in  numerous  windswept  depres- 
sions, where  the  grasses  and  shrubs  have 
newly  established  themselves. 

All  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  dune 
area  Is  a  forest  made  up  of  Douglas-flr,  Sitka 
spruce,  western  redcedar,  western  hemlock 
and  lodgepole  pine.  This  forest  tends  to  de- 
lay but  does  not  stop  the  inevitable  advance 
of  the  drifting  sands.  Holland  grass  and 
native  pine  plantings  will  be  noted  at  sev- 
eral points  where  sand  threatens  to  cover 
the  highway,  some  park,  or  water  supply. 

Forest  undergrowth  is  comprised  chiefly 
of  rhododendron,  evergreen  huckleberry,  wax 
myrtle,  salal,  salmon  berry,  and  manzanlta. 

WHXaE.    WHEN,    AND    HOW 

One  may  enter  this  geological  wonderland 
at  several  points  Indicated  on  the  accompa- 
nying map.  Leave  your  car  at  the  edge  of 
the  sand  or  along  the  highway. 

When  you  reach  the  top  of  the  first  dimes, 
look  back — select  a  tall  tree  as  a  landmark 
for  returning  to  your  point  of  entry. 

These  dune*  are  moat  enjoyable  during 
ICay.  June.  September,  and  October. 

To  the  uninitiated,  walking  over  the 
dunes  may  be  found  somewhat  tiresome,  but 
they  present  no  difficulties  with  good  foot* 
wear.  The  ridges  that  slope  smoothly  to  the 
northwest  are  generally  quite  firm  and  the 
walking  Is  good.  The  steeper,  opposite 
slopes,  where  the  sands  roll  over  the  edges, 
are  loose  and  yielding  underfoot,  but  these 
are  usually  short  pitches  that  are  soon  over- 
come. 

Many  people  enjoy  the  dunes  barefoot. 
Stick  adhesive  tape  under  the  toes  to  pre- 
vent blistering. 

If  sand  skiing  should  become  a  popular 
sport,  the  long  slopes  of  these  high  dunes 
Will  present  unexcelled  opportunities  for  en- 
Joying  this  pastime. 

8T7BLIMK    SHADOWS 

Along  the  central  Oregon  coast  from  the 
Sluslaw  River  to  Coos  Bay  and  west  of  the 
Oregon  coast  highway,  U.S.  101,  lies  a  rela- 
tively unknown  sand  dune  area  of  magnifi- 
cent beauty  and  Impresslveness. 

These  dunes  attract  some  nature  lovers 
who  find  fascinating  beauty  in  viewing  or 
tramping  the  gray  aeolian  sands  that  reach 
from  the  wooded  highlands  to  the  smooth 
■tralght-Une  beach  in  an  alluring  series  of 
ridges  and  hollows  that  hold  an  impelling 
touch  of  scientific  Interest  In  the  cause  and 
future  Import  of  the  long  range,  geologic  and 
physiographic  changes  that  have,  and  are 
now,  slowly  but  surely  taking  place  in  the 
forced  transformation  of  this  portion  of  the 
Oregon  coast  from  a  living  forest  to  a  sand 
dime  exquisite  under  the  implacable  influ- 
ence of  the  slowly  rising  Continental  Shelf. 

Parts  of  the  dune  area,  particularly  Just 
south  of  the  lower  Umpqua  River,  once  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  National  Park 
Service  with  plans  for  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional monument.  This  particular  area  U 
now  a  part  of  Oregon's  State  park  system. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Umpaqua  Light- 
house road,  midway  between  the  highway 
and  the  light  tower,  is  a  forest  feature  that 


is  most  unusual.  Apparently  a  century  or 
two  ago,  a  violent  wind  uprooted  a  consid- 
erable area  of  exceptionally  large  trees,  pre- 
sumably Sitka  spruce,  which  escaped  being 
burned.  Por  some  unknown  reason  they  did 
not  dissolve  Into  mold  as  fallen  trees  usually 
do  but  their  huge  trunks  retained  the  bulky 
shapes  of  their  living  form.  These  fallen 
monarchs.  Judged  by  their  great  diameters, 
must  have  lived  several  hundred  years  before 
being  destroyed.  Growing  over  and  astride  of 
them,  and  rising  above  them,  are  new  spruces 
that  appear  to  be  nearly  200  years  old. 
making  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  fallen  and 
living  trees  that  represent.  In  two  genera- 
tions of  trees,  a  visible  forest  cycle  of  500  or 
600  years. 

Individual  trees  growing  over  occasional 
fallen  ones  are  not  uncommon  in  the  rain 
forests  of  the  Northwest,  but  no  similar  area 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  In 
this  wide  range  of  like  forest  where  practic- 
ally all  of  a  considerable  area  of  large  trees 
have  survived  utter  dissolution  over  such  a 
long  period  of  time  as  is  represented  by  the 
living  trees  that  are  here  seen  growing  over 
the  prostrate  forms  of  such  large  specimens 
of  their  predecessors  in  kind.  The  circum- 
stance is  most  unusual  and  worthy  of  note. 

(From  the  Oregonlan,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Mar. 
15,  1959] 

Onlt  Known  Mainland  Rookert  an  Oregon 
Tourist  Attraction  , 

(By  Ann  Sullivan) 
A  famed  Oregon  tourist  attraction,  the 
Sea  Lion  Caves  Just  north  of  Florence,  has 
been  suggested  to  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Department  as  a  part  of  the  State  park 
system.  The  commission  has  ordered  a  sur- 
vey of  tlie  facility. 

It  has  been  available  to  the  public  only 
since  the  last  part  of  1932.  Before  that.  It 
was  almost  Inaccessible  at  the  base  of  a 
320-foot-hlgh  ocean  clltT.  During  that  year 
three  families  constructed  a  series  of  paths, 
switchbacks  and  steps  down  to  the  higher 
north  entrance  of  the  cave.  One  of  the 
original  families  dropped  out.  and  another 
took  Its  place,  Since  that  time  the  Sea 
Lion  Cuves  has  remained  In  the  control  of 
the  three  families,  who  maintain  a  pleasant 
and  efficient  commercial  establishment  there. 
The  three  operators  are  Clifton  Saubert.  Jack 
Jacobaon  and  Don  Houghton.  Although  not 
particularly  Interested  in  selling  their  opera- 
tion, they  would  be  glad  to  listen  U  the 
state  is  interested  in  it  as  a  self-sustaining 
park. 

Discoverer  of  the  unique  cavern,  believed 
to  be  the  only  mainland  sea  lion  rookery 
known,  was  Capt.  William  Cox,  a  Nova 
Scotia  sealer  who  left  his  schooner,  Sapphire, 
one  calm  day  In  1880  and  rowed  into  the 
cave  in  a  skiff. 

Residents  of  the  area  had  long  known  of 
the  cave's  existence,  but  it  was  a  perilous 
Journey  to  get  down  to  it.  Clifton  Saubert. 
one  of  the  present  owners,  reports  that  when 
he  was  12  years  old,  his  father  and  he  went 
down  the  cliff  on  ropes. 

Inaccessibility  of  the  cavern  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the  sea  lions  have 
used  it  for  so  many  years.  The  three  fami- 
lies wisely  limit  entrance  by  the  public  to 
the  higher  of  three  tunnels,  and  a  sturdy 
fence  prevents  their  going  down  into  the  big 
cavern  proper,   which  covers  two   acree. 

A  clutter  of  huge  rocks,  splashed  by  wave* 
at  almost  all  tides,  makes  attractive  resting 
places  for  the  big  2, 000- pound  bulls  and  their 
harems  of  cows  and  pups.  The  largest  en- 
trance to  the  cave  on  its  west  side  is  the 
one  most  often  used  by  the  animals.  It 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  public.  A  smaller 
1,500-foot  tunnel,  which  Is  full  of  water  at 
high  tide,  stretches  south  from  the  cave,  but 
Is  rarely  used  by  the  animals. 

The  three  families  own  approximately  72 
acres  of  the  bluff.    They  have  a  gift  shop 


and  rest  rooms  and  restaurant  concession 
In  a  sizable  white  building  on  the  highway. 
Location  is  12  miles  north  of  Florence,  38 
south  of  Newjxjrt. 

They  are  at  present  at  work  boring  an  ele- 
vator tunnel  from  near  this  building  straight 
down  to  connect  to  the  west  entrance. 

The  sea  lions  are  not  always  In  the  cave, 
but  can  usually  be  seen  In  good  weather 
sunning  themselves  by  the  hundreds  on 
rocky  ledges  on  either  side  of  the  point. 
These  are  the  Stellar  sea  lions,  or  hair  seals 
<Eumetoplas  Jubata)  and  are  much  larger 
than  the  California  black  sea  lions,  Zalophus 
callfornlanus.  A  few  of  the  latter  are  In 
this  herd. 

Wildlife  lovers  disagree  with  fishermen  on 
value  of  the  animals.  Fishermen  maintain 
they  destroy  much  too  many  valuable  fish 
and  wreak  great  havoc  when  they  get  Into 
the  nets.  Saubert  says  they  usually  eat 
more  slow-moving  fish  such  as  sand  sharks 
and  skates. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Mar.  15,  1959] 
Preserving  Cape  Cod 
There  Is  much  that  is  meritorious  In  the 
proposal  of  the  National  Park  Service  that 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  front  of  Cape  Cod  be 
turned  Into  a  "national  seashore."  a  perma- 
nent noncommercial  area  designed  as  a  na- 
tional park.  It  would  cost  several  million 
dollars  to  acquire  all  the  privately  owned 
property  on  this  40-mlle  stretch  of  beach, 
but  It  could  well  be  a  national  Investment 
worth  many  times  Its  expense. 

When  we  think  of  conservation  and 
parks  we  usually  think  of  woodland  and 
mountain.  That  Is  natural,  and  what  has 
been  done  has  won  the  approval  of  most 
thinking  persons.  Our  country  and  our  so- 
ciety art  richer  for  what  has  been  wisely 
preserved.  We  are  Justifiably  proud  of  our 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemlte. 

But  on  a  much  more  modest  scale.  It  mny 
be  possible  to  keep  In  lu  Integrity  some  other 
area  that  has  a  unique  esthetic  and  historical 
value.  We  shall  be  poorer.  Indeed,  If  this 
Atlantic  shoreline  is  gradually  Inundated, 
not  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  but  by  ths 
march  of  commercial  esUbllshments  which, 
however  Justifiable  In  themselves,  can  do 
damage  to  an  artistic  whole  that  Is  and 
should  be  a  part  of  our  national  cultural 
Inheritance. 

Cape  Cod  Is  unusual  In  many  ways.  It 
can  conUnue  so  to  be,  U  it  U  not  reduced 
to  some  sort  of  lowest  common  denominator 
In  our  culture  pattern.  It  can  be  an  unusual 
national  monument  If  we  have  the  right 
sort  of  Imagination  at  the  right  time. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  12.  1959] 

Caps  Cod  Seen  as  40-Milb  National  Sea- 
shore— Park  Service  Fears  Beach  Is  Van- 
ishing Undkr  Building 

<By  Richard  E.  Mooney) 
Washington,  March  11.— The  National  Park 
Service  has  proposed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rescue  the  outer  arm  of  Cape  Cod 
from  the  march  of  commercialization  by 
creating  a  national  seashore  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  Ocean  front. 

The  proposal  was  published  today  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  with  a  statement 
that  the  Department  had  neither  approved 
nor  disapproved.  Conrad  L.  Wlrth,  director 
of  the  Park  Service,  estimated  that  It  might 
cost  tl6  million  to  acquire  the  land. 

Stating  the  case  for  rescue,  the  report 
said: 

"Even  now  the  stiU-unspolled  great  beach 
is  vanishing  under  building.  It  Is  time  to 
set  aside,  preserve  and  protect  the  last  of 
the  old  cape  so  that  the  inspiration  of  Its 
surpassing  beauty  can  be  kept  Intact  and 
handed  down  to  future  generations  of 
Americans." 


1959 
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THORSAU  NAMED  BZACH 

The  report  was  lyrical  in  Its  redUtlon  of 
the  cape's  historic,  scenic,  recreational,  and 
scientific  values.  It  cited  Henry  David 
Tboreau  as  author  of  the  name  Great  Beach, 
and  of  these  words  about  It:  "A  man  may 
stand  there  and  put  all  America  behind 
him." 

The  proposed  national  seashore  would  en- 
compass 28,645  acres,  stretching  from  Prov- 
Incetown  at  the  end  of  the  cape  to  the  tip 
of  Nauset  Beach  at  the  elbow — a  distance  of 
about  40  miles.  For  the  most  part,  the  sea- 
shore would  be  a  strip  along  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  cape,  averaging  a  mile  in  width. 
At  Its  mid-point  and  at  Provincetown.  It 
would  extend  across  the  cape  to  Cape  Cod 
Bay. 

Almost  18.000  of  the  acres  are  privately 
owned:  7.000  State  owned  (including  20 
ponds  totaling  70  acres) ;  1.000  are  owned  by 
towns,  and  2.500  are  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

A  national  seashore  is  essentially  the  same 
thing  as  a  national  park,  with  beach.  There 
Is  only  one  other.  Cape  Hatteras.  It  was 
authorized  by  Congress  In  1937.  Its  cost — 
less  than  $2  million — was  financed  almost 
entirely  by  State  and  private  contributions. 
An  act  of  Congress  also  would  l>e  necessary 
/      for  the  Cape  Cod  seashore. 

OUTGROWTH  OF   I»8S  8TU0T 

The  Cape  Cod  proposal  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Pork  Service's  mlle-by-mile  study  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  "Our  Vanishing 
Shoreline,"  published  4  years  ago.  That 
study  described  54  undeveloped  seashore 
areas  worthy  of  local.  State,  or  Federal  pres- 
ervation, and  stressed  9  for  Federal  atten- 
tion— Padre  Island,  Tex.:  Cumberland  Island, 
Oa..  and  Cape  Cod. 

In  the  Uilrtles  the  Park  8er\ice  proposed 
the  creation  of  national  seashores  In  12 
places.  One  of  them  was  Cape  Hatteras. 
In  the  words  of  a  Park  Service  ofBclal,  "the 
rest  have  vanished." 

The  vanishing  shoreline  study  and  the 
more  detailed  Cape  Cod  study  that  followed 
It  were  financed  by  an  unidentified  friend 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Today's  report  noted  among  other  things, 
that  "nowhere  on  the  continent  is  the  story 
of  glacial  deposition,  combined  with  the  vio- 
lent action  of  the  sea  upon  a  land  mass,  so 
vividly  Illustrated  as  on  Cape  Cod." 

Mr.  NEXTBEROER.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  think  there  should  app>ear  with  my 
remarks  a  comprehensive  article  about 
the  Oregon  Dunes  from  the  Oregonlan 
of  Portland  of  March  22,  1959.  written 
by  John  Armstrong,  Sunday  editor  of 
that  newspaper.  Mr.  Armstrong's  article 
describes  in  detail  the  unique  and  scenic 
beauty  which  would  become  part  of 
the  national  seashore  reserve  which  we 
have  In  mind,  as  part  of  the  national 
park  system  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  William  M.  Tugman.  editor  of  the 
Port  Umpqua  Courier,  is  quoted  in  Mr. 
Armstrong's  article  as  describing  some 
of  the  dunes  as  among  "the  tallest  in 
the  world."  This  affords  an  idea  of  the 
remarkable  qualities  of  this  seacoast 
which  we  seek  to  protect  and  preserve. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  appear  in  the  Record  an  Associ- 
ated Press  article  from  San  Francisco, 
which  likewise  was  published  in  the  Ore- 
gonlan of  March  22.  This  article  sum- 
marizes a  report  of  the  National  Park 
Service  which  describes  as  "worthy  of 
national  park  status"  the  Sea  Lion  Caves 
and  Oregon  Dunes  along  the  southern 
Oregon  coast. 


The  Oregonlan  of  March  22  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "State  or  Federal 
Park?"  This  editorial  cites  the  fact  that 
some  members  of  the  Oregon  Legislature 
would  like  to  have  the  Sea  Lion  Caves 
made  a  State  park.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  this  whatsoever,  and  I  think  these 
members  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  position.  My 
main  purpose  is  to  safeguard  the  Oregon 
Dunes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  logical 
that  the  nearby  Sea  Lion  Caves  could 
well  come  under  national  park  cus- 
todianship at  the  same  time.  For  exam- 
ple, the  headquarters  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes  Seashore  Park  would  certainly 
have  biologists  and  wildlife  experts  com- 
petent enough  to  exercise  suf>ervision 
over  the  Sea  Lion  Caves,  which  are  so 
closely  related  geographically.  But  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  adamant  about  this,  and 
If  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  would 
prefer  that  the  Sea  Lion  Caves  be  a  State 
park  and  the  Oregon  Dunes  a  national 
seashore  park,  that  separation  is  cer- 
tainly agreeable  with  me.  I  merely  have 
thought  that  National  Park  Service  cus- 
todianship might  be  logical  for  both 
places,  particularly  because  they  are  def- 
initely linked  together  in  the  Pacific 
coast  report  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, which  was  released  by  Park  Service 
regional  offices  in  San  Francisco  on 
March  22. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  reproduce 
In  the  pages  of  the  Congrissional  Rec- 
ord the  magnificent  page  of  photographs 
of  the  Oregon  Dunes  which  u-as  pub- 
lished in  the  Oregonlan  of  March  22. 
These  I3ictures  make  strictly  evident  the 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  area 
which  we  seek  to  protect  for  countless 
future  generations.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  master  caption, 
which  was  published  with  the  outstand- 
ing photographs  taken  by  John  Arm- 
strong of  the  Oregonlan,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statk  or  Federal  Park? 

Two  proposals  are  In  the  works  for  public 
acquisition  of  Oregon's  famed  Sea  Lion  Caves 
and  the  concession  on  Highway  No.  101,  now 
owned  by  a  private  firm,  which  guards  the 
rookery.  One  is  for  State  ownership,  the 
other  for  Federal. 

Senate  Joint  resolution  No.  31,  Introduced 
in  the  Oregon  Legislature  by  Senator  Monroe 
Sweetland  and  six  "U.S.  101  senators."  would 
direct  the  State  highway  commission  to  con- 
sider acquisition  and  development  of  the  sea 
lion  rookery  as  a  feature  of  the  park  system 
of  this  State. 

TT.S.  Senator  Richaso  L.  Nkttbergzx  is  pre- 
paring legislation  to  convert  Sea  Lion  Caves 
and  33,000  acres  of  sand  dunes  in  Lane  and 
Douglas  Counties  into  a  national  park  which 
would  be  the  first  on  the  Oregon  coast. 

Assuming  the  private  owners  wish  to  seU 
their  property  providing  access  to  Sea  Lion 
Caves  at  a  fair  price,  this  great  tourist  attrac- 
tion could  presumably  be  a  self-sustaining 
venture  under  either  State  or  Federal  spon- 
sorship. The  Oregon  Legislature  should 
have  the  determining  voice  In  this  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  alternatives.  Our 
own  preference  Is  for  State  acquL>ltion  and 
operation  unless  there  are  disadvantages  now 
unknown. 

Unlike  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
Oregon  has  reserved  its  beaches  for  the  pub- 


lic benefit.  It  has  other  State  pai*s  on  the 
coast.  Sea  Lion  Caves  and  Oregon  Dunes 
would  be  valuable  additions  to  these  facili- 
ties and  increase  Oregon's  stature  as  a  State 
of  many  parks  and  public  playgrounds. 

Park  Service  Favors  Deal  for  Caves, 
Oregon  Dttnes 

San  Francisco.— The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, reporting  Saturday  on  a  year-long  survey 
of  public  seashore  needs  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
recommended  preserving  "the  few  remaining 
undeveloped  seashore  areas  still  In  the  pure 
wilderness  or  primitive  state." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton 
said  the  recommendations  still  are  being 
reviewed. 

The  Pacific  coast  survey,  made  by  Park 
Service  teams,  was  intended  "to  inventory 
•  •  •  Important  remaining  ludeveloped 
areas  •   •   •  along  the  Pacific  coast." 

point  retes  included 

Five  areas  considered  worthy  of  national 
park  status  are  Cape  Flattery,  in  ncM^hern 
Washington;  Sea  Lion  Caves  and  Oregon 
Dunes,  in  southern  Oregon;  Point  Reyes 
Peninsula,  in  north-central  California;  and 
San  Miguel  Island  and  Santa  Cruz  Island, 
both  off  southern  California. 

Congressional  action  would  be  required  to 
give  them  national  park  status. 

Two  areas  considered  outstanding  State 
park  caliber  were  Point  Brown,  in  south- 
central  Washington,  and  Leadbetter  Point, 
in  southern  Washington. 

FKw  rvt  patterw 

The  survey  report  commented: 

"Although  the  Pacific  coast  has  many  rs- 
malnlng  undeveloped  seashore  areas  •  •  • 
relatively  few  stlU  are  In  the  pure  wilder- 
ness or  primitive  state,  where  man  hss  not 
altered  the  general  landscape  to  varying  de- 
gree with  roads,  grazing,  timber  harvest,  ar 
other  man-lnfllcted  modifications. 

"Broad-scale  planning  should  provide  for 
all  possible  consideration  and  protection  of 
these  great  and  valuable  seashore  areas. 

"Further,  the  intense  competition  for  use 
of  the  seashore  in  general  makes  It  impera- 
tive that  such  planning  recognize  as  a  major 
consideration  the  recreation,  scientific,  and 
esthetic  values  connected  with  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Pacific  coast,  thus  insuring 
optimum  benefit  and  enjoyment  to  present 
and  future  generations." 

others  studied  earlier 

The  Pacific  coast  survey  was  similar  to 
recreational  studies  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts  completed  by  the  Park  Service  In  1955. 

The  survey  covered  1.700  miles  of  shore- 
line from  Mexico  to  Canada  and  the  Channel 
Islands  off  southern  California. 

The  Park  Service's  specific  recommenda- 
tions included: 

The  Channel  Islands  collectively  consti- 
tute the  greatest  single  remaining  opportu- 
nity for  conservation  and  preservation  of 
representative  seashore  values,  including 
areas  of  interest  to  biology,  geology,  history, 
archaeology  and  paleontology,  and  wUder- 
ness  preservation.  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  any  future  opportunity  to 
acquire  or  preserve  for  public  purposes  any 
or  all  of  the  group  off  southern  California. 

militart  holds  ketb 

A  large  segment  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
high  recreation  and  biologic  values.  Is  now 
under  military  Jurisdiction.  Consistent 
with  military  needs,  the  agencies  resp>onslble 
for  the  administration  of  these  lands  may 
become  surplus  to  military  requirements.  If 
natural  or  recreation  qualities  then  warrant, 
they  should  be  retained  in  public  ownership 
at  the  appropriate  level  of  government. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  local  authori- 
ties, whether  city,  county  or  regional,  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  acquiring  and  adminUterlng 
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seashore   recreation   areas   of   local   slgnlfl- 
cance. 

Tbere  Is  a  definite  need  for  more  small- 
craft  harbors  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  It  Is 
Important  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  that 
this  need  be  considered. 

SLANT  DRnXINO   XMPLOTED 

Some  local  governments  are  successfully 
concluding  agreements  enacting  legislation 
to  keep  certain  Industrial  developments  off 
the  Immediate  shoreline  and  beaches. 
Prime  examples  are  setbacks  of  powerplants 
near  the  shoreline,  and  of  oilwells  by  use  of 
slant  drilling  for  tldeland  petroleum.  Thus, 
additional  seashore  is  left  available  for  rec- 
reation without  undue  sacrifice  to  Indus- 
tries.  More  of  this  type  of  cooperation 
should  be  encouraged. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  seashore 
Is  abatement  of  pollution.  The  importance 
of  the  biologic  and  recreation  aspects  of  the 
coastal  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt,  makes 
It  mandatory  that  sewage  and  Industrial 
waste  disposal  be  further  controlled  and  re- 
stricted to  adequately  protect  and  conserve 
such  values.  The  future  of  sport  fishing, 
coastal  and  aquatic  recreation,  coastal  wa- 
t^Tfowl  abundance,  and  commercial  fishing 
may  well  depend  on  prompt  action  being 
taken  on  this  problem. 

TowniNO  Sand  Dunes  or  Oxeoon  Coast 
AaxA  Swallow  Lakes,  Vegetation  on 
MovB  Inland 

(By  John  Armstrong) 

The  towering,  moving  sand  dunes  which 
may  become  Oregon's — and  the  Pacific 
coast's — first  national  seashore  recreation 
area  are  a  problem. 

They  wont  stand  still. 

Year  In  snd  yew  out  they  have  been  mov- 
ing Inland,  smothering  and  blotting  out  veg- 
etation, swallowing  up  warm  water  lakes  and 
encroaching  on  U.S.  highway  101,  the  Ore- 
gon coast's  main  artery. 

The  dunes  may  move  eastward  as  much 
as  60  feet  during  a  single  storm,  covering 
everything  in  their  way,  according  to  Wilbur 
Ternylk,  formerly  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  now  Florence  nurseryman, 
whose  main  Interest  is  stopping  the  dune 
movement. 

SHST7BS.  TREES  PLANTED 

Temylk  contracts  to  plant  grass,  shrubs, 
and  trees  on  various  troublesome  areas  in 
the  dunes  In  an  effort  to  stabilize  them.  The 
conservation  program  Is  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture participated  in  by  the  Forest  Service, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  Lane  County. 

Most  of  the  planting  Is  done  during  the 
period  mid-October  until  April,  with  up 
to  60  people  employed  In  the  planting.  In 
some  spots,  clumps  of  European  beachgrass. 
three  plants  to  a  clump,  are  planted  12 
Inches  deep,  18  Inches  apart.  Planting  times 
are  carefully  planned,  for  the  temperature 
must  remain  below  60°  for  72  hoiu-s  follow- 
ing planting  to  insure  germination. 

PLAN  FOUND  SUCCESSFUL 

Under  such  conditions  the  grass  will  mul- 
tiply threefold  within  a  year,  at  which  time 
It  will  be  supplemented  with  woody  species, 
shore  pine  with  scotch  broom  as  a  protec- 
tive crop. 

The  planting  program,  while  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  It  should  be  due  to  limited  ap- 
propriations, has  been  relatively  successful, 
according  to  Ternylk.  A  little  over  100  acres 
were  planted  this  winter,  with  possibly  an- 
other 60  to  be  planted  this  spring  and  300 
acres  more  next  fall. 

Two  emergency  plantings  have  been  made, 
under  contract  to  the  State,  to  stop  dunes 
from  moving  across  Highway  101. 

Tr.S.   HELP  WANTED 

Though  man  has  gained  control  of  the 
dunes  in  spoU.   they  continue  to  move  In 


others.  Little  Bear  Lake,  one  of  the  spar- 
kling warm  water  lakes  of  the  dune  area, 
seems  destined  to  be  blotted  up;  Cleawox 
Lake,  major  attraction  of  Honeyman  State 
Park,  may  be  cut  in  half,  its  outlet  stopped 
up  and  the  park  fiooded. 

Some  Interested  parties.  Including  Lane 
County  Commissioner  Bob  Petersen,  feel 
that  the  conservation  Job  can  best  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  give  this  as 
one  reason  for  supporting  Senator  Neu- 
BERGER's  proposal  to  have  the  National  Park 
Serlce  take  over  the  area. 

Neuberger's  proposed  bill,  now  being 
drafted  by  the  National  Park  Service,  would 
authorize  creation  of  a  33.140-acre  national 
seashore  recreation  area  In  two  segments — 
32,800  acres  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Sluslaw  and  Umpqua  Rivers  and  340  acres 
surrounding  and  Including  the  Sea  Lion 
Caves,  north  of  Florence. 

Most  of  the  dunes  area,  west  of  highway 
101,  now  belongs  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Between  $2  and  $3  million  would  be  spent  to 
acquire  private  lands  around  Slltcoos  and 
Woahlnk  Lakes  and  at  the  Sea  Lion  Caves. 

FLORENCE   AREA    EXCTTXD 

A  Friday  news  story  announcing  the  pro- 
posed bill  creat(»d  considerable  excitement 
and  some  controversy  in  the  Florence  area. 
Opinion  on  the  proposal  is  fairly  evenly 
divided,  according  to  Dave  Holman,  editor  of 
the  Florence  News  Advertiser. 

Florence  Mayor  A.  E.  Davidson  is  reserving 
his  opinion  until  there  is  more  to  go  on. 

The  Sluslaw  Port  Commission  Is  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  proposed  recreation 
area. 

Petersen,  speaking  for  the  county  court, 
stated  that  in  general  It  seems  a  good  Idea, 
though  there  may  be  some  details  of  the 
plan  with  which  the  court  would  take  excep- 
tion. 

In  the  Florence  area,  unfavorable  opinion 
seems  to  center  around  uncertainty  as  to: 
(1)  What  would  happen  to  privately  owned 
homes  In  the  proposed  recreation  area:  (3) 
what  would  happen  to  private  businesses 
along  the  highway  and  around  the  lakes  In 
the  area,  and  (3)  whether  the  stores  of  fresh 
water  In  the  dunes  would  be  available  for 
Industrial  purposes. 

In  Reedsport.  opinion  seems  to  favor  the 
establishment  of  the  recreation  area.  Mayor 
Jack  Unger  said,  "On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems 
to  be  a  worthwhile  project." 

The  Reedsport  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
sent  Senator  Nxuberoer  a  telegram  encoiur- 
aglng  his  efforts  and  expressing  appreciation 
of  his  interest. 

DrrAILS    GIVEN 

Editor  William  Tugman,  of  the  Umpqua 
Courier,  said  Saturday  that  "personally  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  it  is  a  fine  idea.  I'd  like 
to  see  the  area  extended  south  of  the  Ump- 
qua to  Include  some  of  the  dunes  there, 
which  I  understand  are  some  of  the  tallest 
In  the  world." 

Senator  Neubergex  Saturday  gave  the  Ore- 
gonlan  more  details  of  his  plan. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Public  Land  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
which  controls  nil  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. I  have  long  felt  that  Oregon  has  fared 
very  poorly  as  regards  location  of  national 
parks  and  monuments,  compared  with  Wash- 
ington and  California,"  Neijberger  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  Oregon  has  only  two.  Crater 
Lake  and  the  Oregon  Caves,  and  they  are 
very  small. 

A  Pacific  coast  recreation  area  survey 
released  this  week  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice  describes  the  23  miles  of  dunes  lying 
between  Florence  and  Reedsport  as  pos- 
sessing many  superlative  values  of  such 
high  importance  as  to  warrant  permanent 
preservation  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

PftOCEOURX  SET 

Familiar  with  area  and  the  report,  Nett- 
BXROXR  said  he  had  asked  the  Park  Service 


to  draft  legislation  authorizing  setting  It 
aside  as  a  national  seashore  recreation  area, 
the  third  in  the  Nation,  and  first  on  the  west 
coast.  Similar  areas  are  located  at  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  east  coast. 

A  national  seashore  recreation  area  Is 
similar  fo  a  national  park,  but  Its  hunting 
restrictions  are  not  as  rigid,  Neuberger  said. 

If  the  Oregon  coastal  area  is  taken  over  by 
the  Park  Service,  the  following  things  would 
happen,  according  to  Neuberger: 

1.  Private  lands,  homes,  and  businesses 
would  be  purchased  by  the  Government,  at  a 
negotiated  price,  or  If  necessary,  a  condemna- 
tion price. 

2.  Owners  of  private  homes  or  summer 
homes  purchased  by  the  Government  would 
be  permitted  to  live  In  and  use  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  or  duration  of  their 
leases,  paying  rent  to  the  Government. 

3.  Owners  of  private  businesses,  such  as 
resorts,  fishing  camps,  restaurants,  would 
have  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  for 
concessions.  Some  probably  would  be  per- 
mitted to  operate:  some,  not. 

TOURISM    SAID    INCREASED 

4.  The  Park  Service  would  continue  and 
no  doubt  accelerate  conservation  pro- 
grams now  underway  in  the  area,  to  In- 
clude dune  planting  and  protection  of  wild- 
life and  natural  beauty. 

5.  Logging  and  lumbering  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

6.  The  Park  Service  would  build  a  head- 
quarters with  rangers.  naturalUu,  hUtor- 
lans,  biologists  as  Is  done  In  every  major 
national  park. 

7.  Fresh  water  in  the  dune  area  probably 
would  be  available  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, but  not  for  commercial  exploitation  or 
industrial  purposes. 

8.  There  would  be  some  Park  Service 
regulations  of  hunting,  but  the  only  restric- 
tions on  fishing  would  be  those  set  up  by 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

"Wherever  a  national  park  or  national 
seashore  recreation  area  has  been  created. 
it  has  Increased  tourism  from  one  to  four 
times."  Neuberger  emphasized.  "I  don't 
know  of  any  area  that  has  not  profited  and 
been  happy  with  National  Park  Service  de- 
velopments." 

Neuberger  said  he  was  aware  of  the  pro- 
posal to  make  Sea  Lion  Caves  a  State  park, 
but  he  said  he  felt  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  a  position  to  spend  more 
money  and  to  give  it  more  national  atten- 
tion. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  to  authorise  the 
recreation  area  probably  will  be  held  In 
Washington  In  May  or  June,  the  Senator 
said.  If  authorized,  appropriations  will  be 
dependent  on  future  congressional  action. 

Thrill-Seeking    Beach    Residents    Enjot 
Racing  Across  Dunes 

The  great  Oregon  sand  dunes,  which 
stretch  for  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean 
south  of  Florence,  are  to  most  Oregonlans  as 
remote  and  mysterious  as  the  sands  of  the 
Sahara. 

Motorists  can  catch  gllmpees  of  them  from 
U.S.  Highway  101.  Their  existence  Is  known 
to  many  thousands  of  visitors  who  are  at- 
tracted annually  to  the  area's  outstanding 
pcu-ks — the  522-acre  Honeyman  Park,  pride 
of  the  State  system,  and  three  forest  campe — 
and  to  the  warm  water  lakes  with  strange 
sounding  names — Woahlnk,  Cleawox,  Slltcoos 
and  Tahkenitch. 

But  only  a  few  of  the  more  hardy  visitors 
venture  afoot  Into  the  dune  area,  and  then 
not  far. 

To  residents  of  the  Florence  area,  the 
dunes  are  another  story.  They're  a  favorite 
spot  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  drive — an  un- 
usual type  of  Simday  afternoon  drive. 

The  natives  like  nothing  better  than  to 
race  merrily  over  the  dunes  in  a  ride  that 
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offers  more  upe  and  downs,  tight  turns  and 
thrills  than  the  Jantzen  Beach  roller  coaster. 

The  big  thrill  is  getting  up  enough  speed 
to  launch  a  Jeep  into  space  off  the  top  of 
one  of  the  more  precipitous  dunes. 

This  Is  not  a  drive  to  be  recommended 
to  the  average  motorist.  First,  it  requires  a 
special-type  of  vehicle — a  Jeep,  beach  buggy, 
or  truck  outfitted  with  oversize  tires.  Sec- 
ond. It  takes  a  special  kind  of  driving  skill 
known  only  to  the  natives  of  the  area. 
Third,  treacherous  areas  of  quicksand  are 
a  driving  hazard. 

Aside  from  this,  a  driver  imfamillar  with 
the  dune  area  is  apt  to  tear  up  some  of  the 
vital  areas  of  beach  grass,  planted  to  pre- 
vent the  shoreward  march  of  the  moving 
hills  of  sand,  which  extend  over  a  mile  in- 
land In  spots. 

Attention  of  the  State  was  focused  on  the 
dune  area  this  week  when  Senator  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  announced  he  will  Introduce  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  make  a  national  sea&hcn-e 
recreation  area  of  the  dunes  and  the  Sea 
Lion  Caves  north  of  Florence. 
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ALASKA  OMNIBUS  ACT 

Mr.     MURRAY.     Mr.    President,    as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  which  had  Initial  re- 
sponsibility In  the  Senate  for  legisla- 
tion for  Alaska  statehood.  I  introduce, 
for    appropriate    reference,    a    bill    to 
amend  cerUln  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  respect  to  the  former  Territory  of 
Alaska,  now  the  great  State  of  Alaska. 
Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  meas- 
ure are  the  dlstingul.shed  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Committee,  the 
Senator   from   New   Mexico    (Mr.   An- 
nnsoNl,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territories,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  1,  the  rank- 
ing   minority    member    of    the    Terri- 
tories Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KuchclI,  the  able  Sen- 
ator  from   Arizona    (Mr.   Ooldwater], 
who  Is  a  very  conscientious  member  of 
the  Territories  Subcommittee,  and  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Wyoming 
[Mr.  CMahonev]  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  the  81st  Congress  when  the 
first  bill  for  statehood  for  Alaska  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  1950. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  is  the  so- 
called  Alaska  Omnibus  Act.  It  is  de- 
signed to  make  those  clianges  In  Federal 
laws  which  have  become  necessary  and 
desirable  t>ecause  of  the  change  in 
Alaska's  status  frcnn  a  great  Territory 
to  a  great  State  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  projxjsed  legislation  is  tech- 
nical, such  as  the  elimination  of  inap- 
propriate reference  to  the  "Territory  of 
Alaska"  in  Federal  stjitutes. 

Other  provisions  are  substantive,  such 
as  the  termination  of  certain  sr>ecial 
Federal  programs  in  Alaska,  and  ena- 
bling our  newest  State  to  participate  in 
other  programs  on  "an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  States  in  all  respects  what- 
ever." 

Mr.  President,  this  bJl  was  drafted  by 
the  executive  agencies  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  Federal  responsi- 
bilities in  Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectional  analysis  of  the 
measure,  as  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  appear  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  Director  Stans  of  the 
Bureau, 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BAaTLETT  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  section-by-section 
analysis  and  letter  of  transmittal  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1541)  to  amend  certain 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  light  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into 
the  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Murray  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  and 
letter  of  transmittal  presented  by  Mr. 
MtTRRAY  are  as  follows: 

Sectional   Analysis 
short   title 
Section  1   provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act. 


FEOERAL  JURISDICTION 

Section  2  would  amend  section  4  of  the 
Statehood  Act.  Section  4  now  provides,  In 
pertinent  part,  that  Alaska  and  Its  people 
dUclalm  any  right  (a)  to  any  lands  in 
Alaska  the  right  or  title  to  which  is  now 
held  by  the  tJnlted  SUtes,  except  for  land 
granted  to  Alaska  by  the  SUtehood  Act, 
and  (b)  to  land  and  property  held  by 
Alaska  naUves  or  held  in  uust  by 
the  United  States  for  such  nstives.  The 
section  further  provides  that  "all  such 
lands  •  •  •  shall  be  and  remain  under  the 
absolute  JurlsdlcUon  and  control  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  intended  that  such 
absolute  Jurisdiction  would  apply  to  native 
lands  only  ((b)  above),  but  the  language 
actually  enacted  appears  to  comprehend  the 
lands  described  in  both  (a)  and  (b).  The 
amendment  would  make  clear  that  "the  ab- 
solute Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United 
States"  does  not  apply  generally  to  land  held 
by  the  United  States  in  Alaska,  but  only  to 
land  and  property  held  by  natives  or  by  the 
United  States  in  tr\ist  for  natives. 

TERMINATION  OT  APPLICATTON   OF  CERTAIN   FED- 
ERAL LAWS 

Section  3  provides  a  date  on  which  certain 
laws   enacted   by   the   Congress,   relating   to 
the  regulation  of  commerce  within  Alaska, 
shall  cease  to  apply  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Section  8(d)   of  the  Statehood  Act  provides 
that  a   law   "enacted    by   the   Congress   the 
validity  of  which  is  dependent  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  Alaska  prior  to  the  ad- 
mission   of    the    State    of   Alaska    into    the 
Union"  shall   be   regarded  as  a  "Territorial 
law"  and  that  such  a  law  shall  continue  in 
force  and  effect  throughout  the  State  ex- 
cept as  modified  or  changed  by  action  of  the 
State    legislature.     The    foregoing   language 
has     been     interpreted     by     the     executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  as  con- 
tinuing   In    effect    in   the    State   of   Alaska 
those  portions  of  US.  laws  which  provide 
for   the   regulation   of  Intraterrltorial  com- 
merce by  agencies  of  the  United  States.     In 
the  language  of  section  8(d),  such  laws  will 
continue  In  effect  "except   •   •   •  as  modi- 
fled   or   changed   by  the   legislature  of   the 
State."     In  order  to  make  explicit  the  date 
such  laws  of  the  United  States  shaU  cease 
to    be   applicable,    this   section   of   the    bill 
provides  that,  either   (a)    on  July   1,   1961, 
or.  If  it  occurs  earlier,  (b)   on  the  effective 
date  of  any  State  law  relating  to  the  same 
subject  matter  as  the  pertinent  law  of  the 
United  States,  such  law  of  the  United  States 
shall  cease  to  apply.     In  the  absence  of  an 
explicit  date,  considerable  confusion  might 
arise  as  to  the  continued  responsibility  of  a 
Federal    agency.      The    section    makes   clear 
that  such  Federal   responsibility  will   cease 
whenever  the  State  takes  legislative  action 


in  a  field  formerly  regulated  by  the  United 
States. 

8T7GAR    ACT 

Section  4  amends  the  Sxigar  Act  by  pro- 
viding a  definition  of  the  term  "continental 
United  States."  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
definition,  the  term  has  been  tuiministra- 
tlvely  construed  to  exclude  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  The  new  subsection  wo\ild  make 
clear  that  it  Includes  the  49  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  a  result,  the  de- 
terminations by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture concerning  sugar  requirements  in  the 
continental  United  States  wUl  henceforth 
include  the  requirements  of  Alaska.  Thus, 
sugar  either  imported  or  marketed  for  ship- 
ment into  Alaska  will  be  charged  against  a 
quota. 

son.  BANK   ACT 

Section  5  wovUd  perpetuate  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  under  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 
The  act  has  no  practical  application  to 
Alaska  at  this  time  and  Is  not  now  being 
administered  there.  This  condition  is  like- 
ly to  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Consequently,  the  amended  provision  con- 
cerning the  geographical  application  of  the 
program  wovUd  make  clear  thut  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  applies  to  Alaska  only  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  such  applica- 
tion would  »>e  m  the  national  Interest. 

ARMED  FORCES 

Section  6  would  provide  in  subeection  (a) 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  Title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  amending  the  definl- 
Uon  of  the  term  "Territory"  to  delete  the  ex- 
isting reference  to  Alaska.  Subsection  (b) 
would  amend  two  definitions  In  Article  a 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  MUltary  Justice 
which  describe  persons  subject  to  the  code. 
Under  the  definitions  in  existing  law,  "per- 
sons serving  with,  employed  by,  or  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces"  and  "persons 
within  an  area  leased  by  or  otherwise  reserved 
or  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  United  States" 
are  subject  to  the  code  If  they  are  outside 
that  part  of  Alaska  east  of  longitude  172 
degrees  west,  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  The 
amendments  in  subsection  (b)  would  have 
the  effect  of  according  the  same  treatment 
to  such  persons  in  Alaska  west  of  the  172d 
meridian  as  is  already  accorded  to  those 
east  of  it.  SubsecUon  (c)  strikes  the  spe- 
cial and  now  unnecessary  reference  to  Alaska 
In  a  section  which  comprehends  all  of  the 
States. 

NATIONAL    BANK    ACT 

Section  7  relates  to  the  reserve  balances 
required  of  national  banks  that  are  not 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
that  are  located  In  Alaska  or  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  Because  section 
19  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  requires  that 
all  national  banks  in  Alaska  be  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  secton  5192  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  no  longer  has  applica- 
tion to  Alaska,  and  this  section  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  thus  eliminate  the  refer- 
ence to  it. 

FEDERAL   RESERVE  ACT 

Section  8  provides  two  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  to  reflect 
Alaska's  inclusion  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  pursuant  to  section  19  of  the  State- 
hood Act. 

HOME  LOAN   BANK  BOARD 

Section  9  would  provide  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  two  statutes  administered  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  would  each  be 
amended  by  strUUng  references  to  Alaska 
as  a  Territory. 
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MATIOMAL  BOVSXNO  ACT 

Section  10  provides  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act.  The  amendments 
would  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  In 
the  State  of  Alaaka  the  treatment  received 
by  Alaska  as  a  Territory. 

COAST   OT7AKO 

Section  11  would  amend  the  provision  of 
law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioned  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  as 
U.S.  commissioners  or  X5S.  deputy  marshals 
In  Alaska.  The  amendment  is  perfecting 
only  and  removes  references  to  "the  Terri- 
tory of"  Alaska. 

SJCUaiTIKS  AND  KXCHANOE  COMMISSION 

Section  12  provides  amendments  to  certain 
statutes  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  Those  contained  in 
subsections  (a)  through  (d)  are  perfecting 
only,  merely  removing  unnecessary  references 
to  Alaska  in  definitions  of  the  term  "States." 
Subsection  (e)  would  amend  a  section  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  which 
provides  an  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  companies  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Territories  and  possessions  which 
confine  offerings  of  their  securities  to  resi- 
dents of  such  Territories  or  possessions.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  remove 
Alaska  from  the  areas  (all  of  which  are 
Territories  and  possessions)  to  which  the  spe- 
cial exemption  applies,  and  to  accord  to  it 
the  same  treatment  as  the  other  States 
receive. 

son.  CONSEaVATION 

Section  13  would  amend  two  provisions  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  Section  8(b)  of  that  act  requires 
that.  In  the  administration  of  the  law  "In 
the  continental  United  States",  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultiue  must  use  county  com- 
mittees, and  that  no  committee  may  rep- 
resent more  than  one  county  or  parts  of 
different  counties.  Heretofore  the  term 
"continental  United  States"  has  been  ad- 
ministratively construed  to  exclude  Alaska, 
with  the  result  that  in  Alaska,  three  com- 
mittees only  are  now  In  operation,  each 
serving  an  area  which  Includes  more  than 
one  county  or  parts  of  different  counties. 
With  statehood,  Alaska  may  now  be  regarded 
as  within  the  continental  United  States.  If 
so,  adherence  to  section  8(b)  would  require 
the  establishment  of  far  more  committees  in 
Alaska  than  would  be  suitable  for  Alaska's 
relatively  small  program.  Therefore,  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  of  the  bill  would 
remove  the  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
areas  represented  by  committees  in  the  case 
of  Alaska.  Subsection  (b)  is  a  perfecting 
amendment,  designed  only  to  reflect  Alaska's 
new  status. 

BAU)   EAGLES 

Section  14  amends  the  statute  providing 
protection  to  bald  eagles.  Existing  law  pro- 
t.ect8  the  bald  eagle  "within  the  United 
States  or  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  except  the  Territory  of  Alaska." 
Because  the  bald  eagle  is  now  virtually  ex- 
tinct except  in  Alaska,  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  statute  should  apply  to  Alaska 
lis  well.  The  amendment  contained  in  this 
section  would  achieve  that  result. 

WILDLirx   RESTORATION 

Section  16  would  amend  the  statute  pro- 
viding grants  to  the  States  and  Territories 
for  wildlife  restoration  in  order  to  remove 
references  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  from 
the  section  relating  to  grants  to  the  Terri- 
tories. The  amendments  are  perfecting  only, 
since  Alaska  will  necessarily  be  accorded  the 
treatment  of  a  State  as  a  result  of  the  State- 
hood Act. 

nSH    BESTORATION 

Section  16  would  amend  the  statute  pro« 
viding  grants  to  the  States  and  Territories 
for  flsh  restoration  in  order  to  remove  ref- 
erences to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  from  the 
section  relating  to  grants  to  the  Territories. 


The  amendments  are  perfecting  only,  since 
Alaska  will  necessarily  be  accorded  the  treat- 
ment of  a  Statti  as  a  result  of  the  Statehood 
Act. 

aUMINAL  CODE 

Section  17  provides  amendments,  to  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  and  to  a 
1958  statute  relating  to  parole,  which,  under 
the  terms  of  existing  law,  apply  "in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  other  than  Alaska." 
When  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska  is  established,  pursuant  to  the 
Statehood  Act,  nuch  laws  should  apply  to  the 
State.  Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the 
application  of  the  laws  In  question  to  Alaska 
win  commence  on  that  date. 

EDUCATION 

Section  18  provides  certain  amendments 
to  the  laws  relating  to  education. 

Subsection  (a),  relating  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  amends  sec- 
tion 103(a),  section  302(a)(3),  and  section 
1008  of  the  act  (20  U.S.C.A.,  sees.  403(a), 
442(a)(3)(B),  and  588),  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  special  treatment  of  Alaska.  The 
amendment  to  section  302(a)(3)  would 
eliminate  the  exclusion  of  Alaska  from  the 
continental  United  States  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  allocation  of  funds  to  States 
for  acquisition  of  mathmatics,  science,  or 
modern  foreign -language  equipment.  The 
amendments  to  sections  103(a)  and  1008 
would  put  Alaska  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  States  for  purposes  of  allocations  of 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  such  equipment, 
allocations  of  funds  for  State  programs  of 
expansion  or  improvement  of  public-school 
supervisory  services  in  mathematics,  science, 
or  modern  foreig^n  language,  and  allocations 
of  funds  for  counseling  and  guidance  and 
testing  programs. 

Under  section  43,  these  amendments  would 
be  effective  In  the  case  of  allotments  for  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  based  on  allotment 
ratios  which  are  promulgated  after  per  capi- 
ta income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full  year  are 
available  from  th»  Department  of  Commerce. 
They  would  be  effective  in  the  case  of  allot- 
ments for  State  programs  of  expansion  or 
Improvement  of  supervisory  services,  or  for 
counseling  and  {guidance  and  testing  pro- 
grams, for  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1959. 
Subsection  (b),  in  paragraph  (1).  relating 
to  vocational  education,  amends  section  4  of 
the  Smlth-Hughcs  vocational  education  law. 
This  section  provides  for  allotments  to  the 
States  for  teacher-training  in  agriculture, 
trades,  and  Industries,  and  home  economics, 
and  Includes  an  authorization  of  separate 
appropriations  for  the  $10,000  minimum 
allotment  provided  for  the  States  for  this 
purpose.  The  $90,000  authorized  for  the 
latter  purpose  would  be  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  minimum  for  Alaska  as  well  as  the 
other  States,  and  hence  It  would  be  increased 
by  the  bill  to  $g8.f>00. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  funds  allocated 
under  this  law  for  vocational  education  In 
the  field  of  agriculture,  trades  and  indus- 
tries, or  home  economics,  a  State  must  "have 
taken  advantage  of"  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  minimum  allotment  for 
teacher-training  in  that  field.  In  addition, 
the  law  requires  at  least  20  percent  of  a 
States  allotment  for  teacher-training  to  be 
expended  in  each  of  the  three  fields  and 
places  a  limitation  of  60  percent  of  the 
teacher-training  iiUotment  on  the  amount 
which  may  be  ex])ended  in  any  one  of  the 
three  fields.  Thes«  requirements  and  limita- 
tions would  be  made  inapplicable  to  Alaska 
until  the  third  fiscal  year  which  begins  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  Similar  treat- 
ment was  accorded  the  other  States  when  the 
law  was  first  enacted  at  which  time  they  were 
given  a  3-year  grace  period  during  whlcb 
these  provisions  w«re  not  applicable. 

Subsection  (b).  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 
also  amends  the  'Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1046  to  eliminate  from  the  definitions  of 
"State"  and   "States  and   Territories,"   the 


specific  mention  of  Alaska.    These  are  purely 
technical  amendments. 

Subsection  (c) ,  relating  to  school  construe* 
tlon  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas, 
amends  paragraph  (13)  of  section  18  of  Pub- 
lie  Law  816  (81st  Congress),  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.A.,  sec.  645(13)),  which  defines  the 
term  "State."  The  amendment  would  elim- 
inate the  specific  reference  to  Alaska.  This 
Is  a  purely  technical  amendment. 

Subsection  (d),  relating  to  school  opera- 
tion assistance  in  federally  affected  areas, 
amends  section  3(d)  of  Public  Law  874  (81st 
Congress),  as  amended  (20  U.8.C.A.,  sec. 
238(d) ).  This  section  of  the  law  sets  forth 
the  method  of  determining  the  local  contri- 
bution rate  used  in  computing  the  amount  of 
the  payments  to  local  school  districts  on  ac- 
count of  federally  connected  children  attend- 
ing their  schools.  The  determination  of  the 
rate  for  the  Territories.  Including  Alaska,  Is, 
however,  separately  provided  for,  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  authorized  to 
make  the  determination  consistent  with  the 
policies  and  principles  provided  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  rate  In  the  case  of  school 
districts  in  other  States. 

The  amendments  to  this  section  of  the  law 
would  eliminate  the  specific  mention  of 
Alarka  as  one  of  the  "States"  to  whom  the 
specific  provision  applies,  but  would  make 
the  special  provision  applicable  to  any  SUte 
in  which  a  substantial  portion  of  the  land 
Is  In  unorganized  territory  for  which  a  Stat* 
agency  Is  the  local  educational  agency. 
This  would  Include  Alaska  at  the  present 
time  and  probably  for  the  next  16  or  30 
years.  It  might  conceivably  include  also 
other  States,  although  thU  is  not  likely. 
Consequently,  the  amcndmenU  will  not  have 
any  practical  effect  upon  Alaska  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  These  amendments  would 
also  specifically  include  Alaska  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
therein,  which  Is  used,  in  turn,  in  determin- 
ing the  minimum  local  contribution  rate. 

These  amendments  would,  under  section 
43,  be  applicable  beginning  with  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (d)  (4)  of  section  18  of  the  bill 
also  amends  paragraph  (8)  of  section  9  of 
Public  Law  874  which  defines  the  term 
"State."  The  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  specific  reference  to  Alaska.  This  is  a 
purely  technical  amendment. 

IMPORTATION    Or    MILK    AND    CREAM 

Section  19  would  make  clear  that  the  act 
of  February  15,  1927.  which  regulates  the 
Importation  of  milk  and  cream  into  the 
"continental  United  States,"  applies  to 
Alaska. 

OPIUM    POPPT    CONTROL 

Section  20  would  provide  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Opium  Poppy  Control 
Act  of  1942.  It  would  strike  a  now  super- 
fluous reference  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

HIGHWATB 

Section  21  would  provide  for  the  assump- 
tion by  the  State  of  Alaska  of  the  functions 
now  performed  by  the  other  States  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads.  It  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  transfer  to  Alaska  with- 
out compensation,  but  subject  to  conditions 
which  he  may  deem  desirable,  all  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  now  held  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  in  connection  with  Its 
current  responsibilities  in  Alaska,  except  for 
such  property  as  the  Bureau  wUl  require  in 
continuing  to  perform  in  Alaska,  as  else- 
where in  the  States,  its  usual  Federal  func- 
tions and  functions  for  which  the  State  may 
contract  under  section  40(c),  and  except 
for  lands  which  must  be  retained  for  pur- 
poses other  than  or  in  addition  to  road  pur- 
poses. It  Is  intended  that  the  date  of  trans- 
fer be  July  1,  1969.  If  pracUcable,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  would  be  practicable.  Hence- 
forth Alaska  will  be  respohsible  for  ro«d 
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maintenance,  as  It  has  not  been  In  the  past. 
However.  Alaska  would  be  able  to  utilise 
Federal -aid  funds  apportioned  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  prior  years, 
and  unobligated  on  the  date  of  passage  of 
this  act,  for  maintenance  during  fiscal  years 
I960,  1961,  and  1962.  To  assist  it  In  road 
construction,  the  section  further  provides 
for  the  extension  to  Alaska  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  aid  for  highways  on  the 
snme  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  other 
States.  Citations  within  the  section  are 
keyed  to  Public  Law  86-767,  approved  August 
27,   1958. 

XNTnNAL  KKVENTTE 
Section  22  contains  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  All,  except 
for  that  contained  in  subsection  (b),  are 
perfecting  In  nature,  merely  removing  ref- 
erences to  Alaska  which  are  now  superfluous. 
Subsection  (b)  relates  to  the  deflnltion  of 
the  phrase  "continental  United  SUtea"  for 
purposes  of  the  transporUtlon  tax.  The 
explicit  terms  of  existing  law  (i.e.,  the  "con- 
tinental United  States"  means  "the  existing 
48  SUtes  and  the  DUtr^ct  of  Columbia"), 
excluded  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  with  the 
result  that  a  partial  exeniptlon  from  the  tax 
was  permitted  for  trips  between  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  and  the  iStates.  The  effect 
of  the  amendment  contained  In  subsection 
(b)  will  be  to  accord  to  Alaska,  as  a  State, 
the  same  treatment  it  received  as  a  Terri- 
tory, and  thus  to  preserve  a  distinction  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  pther  States.  The 
Treasury  Department  ha<  concluded  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  thejintent  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  expressed  In  1966,  to  remove  this 
partial  exemption.  The  exemption  was  in- 
serted in  the  law  In  1956  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Alaska  (and  Hawaii)  were  far 
removed  from  the  States  find  that  transpor- 
tation between  the  States  and  those  two 
Territories  Involved  tra\|el  over  the  high 
seas  and/or  a  foreign  country.  When  the 
exemption  amendment  was  considered  in  the 
Senate,  the  possible  effect  of  future  state- 
hood was  discusEcd  in  a  ihemorandum  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Moiisx  (Cong.  Rec.. 
March  29.  1956.  p.  5212).  His  statement 
asserted  that  statehood  sliould  not  change 
the  exemption.  On  this  basis,  the  Treasury 
Department  considers  thaft  the  partial  ex- 
emption continues,  notwltjistandlng  Alaska's 
admission  to  the  Union.  EJnactment  of  sub- 
section (b)   would  confirm  that  conclusion. 

COURTS 

Section  23.  in  subsection  (a),  amends  the 
Judicial  Code  so  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  will  be  required  to 
hold  sessions  In  Anchorage  annually.  That 
cotirt  Is  now  by  law  required  to  hold  ses- 
sions each  year  In  San  Frjanclsco,  Los  An- 
geles. Portland,  and  Seattle!  Subsection  (b) 
amends  the  Judicial  Code!  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  District  Court  lor  the  District  of 
Alaska  shall  be  held  in  ICetchlkan.  Sub- 
section (c)  would  perpetuiite  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  tc  fix  fees  and  al- 
lowances for  witnesses  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  court  in  Alas);a.  Current  fees 
and  allowances,  established  pursuant  to  48 
U.S.C,  section  25.  are  set  ^orth  at  28  CFR 
21.3.  Fees  and  allowances  for  witnesses  in 
Federal  courts,  excluding  Alaska,  are  set 
forth  at  28  U.S.C.  section  1821.  Under  the 
provision  of  subsection  (cf  of  this  section 
of  the  bill,  Alaska  would!  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  section  1821  |)f  title  28.  Sub- 
section (d),  In  effect,  provlqes  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  State  of  monevs,  derived  from 
court  fees  and  fines,  held  [by  the  clerks  of 
the  district  court  of  Territoiiy. 

VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION    ACT 

Section  24  relates  to  votiational  rehabili- 
tation. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  JMCtlon  11(g)  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Thla 
section  of  the  act  defines  the  term  "State." 


The  amendment  would  eliminate  the  spe- 
cific reference  to  Alaska  and  is  a  technical 
amendment. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  subsections  (h) 
and  (1)  of  section  11  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  These  subsections  de- 
fine the  terms  "allotment  percentage"  and 
"Federal  share."  The  amendments  would 
eliminate  the  special  provisions  under  which 
the  allotment  percentage  for  Alaska  is  set 
at  75  percent  and  the  Federal  share  at  60 
percent,  and  would  provide  for  the  determi- 
nation of  these  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  relative  per  capita  Income  of  Alaska, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  States.  The 
amendments  would  also  eliminate  the  exclu- 
sion of  AlaEka  from  the  continental  United 
States  for  purposes  of  determining  the  allot- 
ment percentages  and  Federal  shares  for  the 
states.  Under  section  43  of  this  bill,  the 
above  amendments  would  be  applicable  to 
allotment  percentages  and  Federal  shares 
promulgated  after  there  are  available  per 
caplU  income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
year  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
following  a  short  transition  period. 

COLD    RESERVE    ACT 

Section  25  would  remove  a  now  obsolete 
reference  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  contained 
in  the  Cold  Reserve  Act  of  1934. 

SILVER    PURCHASE    ACT 

Section  26  would  remove  a  now  obsolete 
reference  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  con- 
tained in  the  Silver  Ptirchase  Act  of  1934. 

NATIONAL    GUARD 

Section  27  would  provide  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  definition  of  "Territory" 
for  purposes  of  title  32  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  National  Guard. 

WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Section  28  provides  certain  amendments  to 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 5(h)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  This  section  defines  the  term 
"Federal  share"  which  is  used  for  determin- 
ing the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  water-pol- 
lution control  program  In  each  State  which 
will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  amendments  would  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial treatment  for  Alaska  so  that  Alaska 
would,  for  purposes  of  the  definition,  no 
longer  be  excluded  from  the  continental 
United  States  and  would  have  Its  Federal 
share  determined,  as  In  the  case  of  the  other 
States,  on  the  basis  of  its  relative  per  capita 
income. 

Under  section  43,  these  amendments  would 
be  effective  for  promulgations  of  the  Federal 
shares  made  after  per  capita  income  data 
for  Alaska  for  a  full  year  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
amends  section  11(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  which  defines  "State," 
to  eliminate  the  special  mention  of  Alaska. 
This  is  a  purely  technical  amendment, 

VTTERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  29(a)  relates  to  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  section 
903(b)  of  title  38  (Public  Law  86-857),  to 
transport  the  bodies  of  veterans  who  have 
died  In  VA  facilities.  Existing  law  provides 
that  (a)  when  a  death  occurs  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  transportation  may  be 
provided  to  the  place  of  burial  in  the  United 
States;  (b)  when  a  death  occurs  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  transportation  may  be 
provided  to  the  place  of  burial  within  Alaska 
If  the  deceased  was  an  Alaskan  resident  and 
If  he  had  been  brought  to  the  United  States 
for  VA  hospital  care;  and  (c)  when  a  death 
occurs  in  a  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session, transportation  may  be  provided  to 
the  place  of  burial  within  such  Territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  therefore,  no  explicit  provision  is 
included  for  the  transportation  of  deceased 


veterans  from  Alaska  to  the  other  States,  al- 
though the  statute  might  reasonably  be  con- 
strued, as  a  consequence  of  Alaska's  admis- 
sion, to  permit  this  result.  Similarly,  there 
is  no  explicit  provision  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  deceased  veterans  from  the  other 
States  to  Alaska,  in  the  absence  of  a  finding 
that  the  deceased  was  an  Alaska  resident 
brought  to  another  State  for  care.  Section 
29(a)  of  the  proposed  bill  would  make  both 
of  these  results  certain,  and  In  so  doing 
would  remove  the  statutory  distinctions  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  other  States.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  is  a  perfecting  amendment  only. 

FEDERAL    PROPERTY    AND    ADMINIBTRATIVX    8KRT- 
ICES   ACT 

Section  30  provides  two  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act.  The  first  would  make 
clear  that  the  term  "continental  United 
States"  includes  Alaska,  and  the  second 
would  remove  an  unnecessary  reference  to 
Alaska  In  the  definition  of  the  term  "SUte." 

PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE    ACT 

Section  31  provides  certain  amendments 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  2(f)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  defines  the 
term  "State"  for  purposes  of  the  act.  This 
is  a  purely  technical  amendment  eliminating 
the  specific  inclusion  of  Alaska  as  a  State. 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  section  371  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the 
Alaska  mental  health  program.  Section  371 
authorizes  grants  totaling  $4  million  for  the 
fiscal  years  1960  through  1967  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Alaska's  mental  health  program. 
The  subsection  also  amends  section  372  of 
such  act,  relating  to  the  grant  already  made 
for  the  construction  of  a  hospital  and  related 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 
The  amendments  to  section  372  eliminate 
references  to  Alaska  as  a  Territory. 

Subsection  (c),  relating  to  hospital  and 
medical  facilities  construction,  amends  sec- 
tion 631  (a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
This  section  describes  the  method  of  deter- 
mining allotment  percentages  which  are  used 
in  the  allocation  of  the  appropriations  for 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  construction 
under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  They  are  also  used  in  connection  with 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  amendments  would 
eliminate  the  special  treatment  for  Alaska  so 
that  Alaska  would,  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  allotment  percentages,  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  the  continental  United  States 
and  would  have  its  percentage  based,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  States,  on  Its  relative 
per  capita  Income.  Its  Federal  share  would 
also  be  determined  in  the  manner  provided 
for  the  other  States. 

Under  section  43,  these  amendments  would 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  promulgations  of 
allotment  percentages  and  Federal  shares 
made  after  per  capita  income  data  for  Alaska 
for  a  full  year  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Subsection  (c)  also  amends  section  631(d) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  de- 
fines the  term  "State,"  to  eliminate  the 
specific  reference  to  Alaska.  This  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT    ACT 

Section  32  provides  certain  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Subsection  (a),  relating  to  public  assist- 
ance, amends  section  1101(a)(8)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (20  U.S.C.A.,  sec.  1301(A) 
(8) ).  This  section  defines  the  term  "Federal 
percentage"  which  is  used  in  determining  the 
portion  of  the  expenditures  in  each  State 
for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  which  will  l>e 
borne  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  The 
amendments  would  eliminate  the  special 
treatment  for  Alaska  so  that  Alaska  would, 
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tot  purposM  of  th«  deflnltion,  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  the  continental  United  States 
and  would  have  the  determination  of  Its  Fed- 
eral percentage  made,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
other  States,  on  the  basis  of  Its  relative  per 
capita  Income. 

These  amendments  to  section  1101(a)(8) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  would,  under  sec- 
tion 43  of  the  bill,  be  effective  for  promulga- 
tions of  the  Federal  percentages  made  after 
per  capita  Income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
year  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Subsection  (b),  relating  to  child  welfare 
services,  amends  section  524  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (43  U.S.C-A..  nee.  724).  This 
section  defines  the  terms  "allotment  per- 
centage" and  "Federal  share"  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  allocation  of  the  appro- 
priations for  child  welfare  services  under 
part  3  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
among  the  States  and  the  portion  of  the  ex- 
pendltiires  for  this  purpose  In  each  State 
which  will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  amendments  would  eliminate  the 
special  treatment  for  Alaska  so  that  Alaska 
would,  for  purposes  of  the  definitions,  no 
longer  be  excluded  from  the  continental 
United  States  and  would  have  the  determi- 
nations of  Its  allotment  percentage  and  Its 
Federal  share  made,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
other  States,  on  the  basis  of  Its  relative  per 
capita  income. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subsection 
of  the  bill  would,  under  section  43  of  the 
bill,  be  effective  for  promulgations  of  allot- 
ment percentages  and  Federal  shares  made 
after  per  capita  income  data  for  Alaska  for 
a  full  year  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Subsection   (c).  relating  to  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance,  amends  the 
last  sentence  of  section  202(1)   of  the  Social 
Security  Act.     This  section  of  the  act  pro- 
Tides    for    lump-sum    payments    in    certain 
cases    of    death    of    an    individual    Insiured 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance     program.     The    application     for 
such  payments  must  be  filed  within  2  years 
of  the  date  of  death,  except  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  death  outside  the  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed      Forces      (including      commissioned 
Officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey)     who    is    "re- 
turned" to  any  of  the  48  States,  the  District, 
or  any  United  States  Territory  or  possession 
for    Interment    or    reinterment,    the    2-year 
period   begins   with   such   Interment   or  re- 
Interment.     This    special    treatment    would 
no  longer  be  provided  in  the  case  of  deaths 
In   Alaska.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  2 
years  may  be  extended  for  as  much  as  an 
additional    2    years    If    good    cause    for    the 
failure  to  file  within  the  Initial  2-year  period 
is  shown. 

The  subsection  (c)(1)  amendment  would. 
under  section  43  of  the  bill,  be  effective  in 
the  case  of  deaths  occurring  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 3,  1959. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  bill  also  amends 
subsections  (h)  and  (1)  of  section  210  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  define  "State"  and 
"United  States"  for  purposes  of  the  old-age 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program! 
These  are  purely  technical  amendments, 
eliminating  the  specific  inclusion  of  Alaska 
as  a  State,  since  this  inclusion  became  auto- 
matic upon  Alaska's  admission  to  the  Union. 
Subsection  (d)  amends  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  1101(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  define  "State"  and  "United 
States"  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  These 
are  technical  amendments. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Section  33  amends  the  law  relating  to  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Recokd.  Existing  law  provides 
that  the  Governors  of  the  States  shall  receive 


one  copy  In  both  dally  and  bound  form,  while 
the  Governors  of  the  Territories  receive  five 
In  both  dally  c^nd  bound  form.  The  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  reference  to  Alaska  in 
the  latter  provision  so  that  the  Governor  of 
the  New  State  would  be  accorded  the  treat- 
ment of  a  State  Governor  rather  than  a  Ter- 
ritorial Governor. 

YYDXSAL  KEOtsm 

Section  34  amends  the  Federal  Register  Act 
•o  that  henceforth  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  notice  of  hearing  will  be  regarded 
as  notice  to  persons  residing  In  Alaska,  as 
well  as  elsewLere  In  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States.  Under  circumstances  de- 
scribed In  tlie  statute,  such  publication  is. 
under  existing  law,  adequate  with  respect  to 
residents  of  tlie  continental  United  States 
excluding  Alaika.  The  amendment  would 
extend  the  provision  to  Alaska  as  well. 

airports 

Section  36(a)  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
without  reimbursement,  the  airports  at  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks  which  were  con- 
structed and  have  been  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  under  the  act  of 
May  28,  1948.  Subsection  (b)  would  permit 
completion  of  certain  FAA  contracts  follow- 
ing such  conveyance. 

SIXECnVE   SESVICK 

Section  36  would  remove  an  unnecessary 
reference  to  Alaska  in  the  section  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
which  defines  the  term  "United  States."  The 
amendment  is  perfecting  only. 

REAL    PmOPE«TT    TRANSACTIONS 

Section  37  amends  the  sUtute  which  re- 
quires the  Dlre<tor  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  to  come  into  agreement 
with  the  Arme<l  Services  Committees  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty transactions.  The  amendment  would 
merely  remove  a  superfluous  reference  to 
Alaska. 

RBCRKATION    FACILrrnS 

Section  38  relates  to  the  statute  which  au- 
thorizes the  S<!cretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  public  recreation  facilities  in 
Alaska.  As  enacted  in  1966,  the  law  author- 
izes the  approprlaUon  of  $100,000  each  year 
for  the  5  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1961, 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
such  facilities,  and  provides  for  their  trans- 
fer to  Alaskan  agencies  or  communities. 
The  effect  of  th«  provision  contained  in  sec- 
tion 38  is  to  terminate  the  existing  author- 
ization for  appropriations  and  to  substitute 
for  it  an  authorization  of  funds  for  1  fiscal 
year  only.  Such  funds  could  be  expended 
only  for  the  completion  of  projects  begun 
prior  to  June  30.  1959.  but  not  completed 
by  that  date,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities constructed  under  the  act  pending 
their  transfer  to  Alaska. 

AIRCRAFT     LOAN    GUARANTIES 

Section  39  would  provide  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  1957  statute  (set  out  as 
a  note  following  49  U.S.C,  Supp.  V.  sec.  425) 
which  authorizes  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
aircraft  and  equipment. 

TRANSrriONAL    GRANTS 

Section  40  in  subsection  (a)  authorises 
the  appropriation  to  the  President  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  transitional  grants  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  fiscal  years  1960  through 
1964.  A  $10,600,000  grant  Is  authorized  for 
1960.  $6  million  for  1961  and  for  1962  and 
$2,500,000  for  1963  and  for  1964.  The  grants 
would  not  be  earmarked  and  would  be  avail- 
able as  a  general  supplement  to  the  financial 
resources  of  the  State.  The  amounts  appro- 
priated for  transitional  grants  would  be  off- 
set to  a  large  extent  by  the  elimination  of 
appropriations    for    a    number    of    activities 


which  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
continued  to  finance  in  Alaska  had  It  re- 
mained •  Territory.  Those  Include  appro- 
priations for  capital  improvements  at  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks  Airports;  operation 
and  maintenance  of  intermediate  airports; 
special  granu  for  mental  and  general  health; 
and  construction  of  recreational  faclUtlss. 
There  was  also  taken  Into  aooount  the  fact 
that  Federal-aid  highway  funds  allocated 
to  Alaska  after  1900  will  not  be  available 
for  road  maintenance  and  that  Alaska  would 
receive  revenues  from  the  Federal  airports 
transferred  to  it. 

Subsection  (b)  would  allow  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  to  request  that  a  Federal  agency 
continue  to  provide  services  and  facilities  In 
Alaska  for  a  limited  period,  pending  the  tak- 
ing over  of  such  responsibilities  by  the 
State.  In  the  event  that  the  Governor's  re- 
quest Is  approved,  funds  for  the  provUlon 
of  the  services  or  facilities  by  the- Federal 
agency  would  be  allocated  to  It  from  the 
grants  appropriated  under  subsection  (a), 
and  the  grant  Alaska  receives  for  the  per- 
tinent fiscal  year  would  be  correspondingly 
reduced. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorise  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency,  who  has  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  property  or  functions 
pursuant  to  either  the  SUtehood  Act,  this 
bill,  or  another  law,  to  contract  with  the 
State  for  the  continued  performance  by  his 
agency  of  functions  authorized  to  be  per- 
formed by  it  in  Alaska  preceding  such  trans- 
fer. The  authority  would  expire  June  30. 
1964.  The  SUte  would  be  required  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  agency  for  the  functions 
performed  by  It  under  contract. 

TRANSrXS   or   PROPEETT 

Section  41  would  authorize  the  President 
to  give  to  the  State  of  Alaska  any  property 
owned  or  held  by  the  United  States  in  Alaska 
and  used  In  connecttlon  with  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Government  which 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  State.  The 
authority  would  terminate  July  X,  1964. 

CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Section  42  provides  for  the  establishment, 
should  the  need  arise,  of  a  temporary  three 
member  commission  to  hear  and  settle  any 
dispute  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  Alaska  concerning  the  transfer  of  Fed- 
eral property  to  the  State.  In  both  the 
Statehood  Act  (notably  section  e(e)),  and 
this  bill  (see  sections  21.  35.  and  41),  provi- 
sion Is  made  for  the  transfer  or  conveyance 
of  certain  Federal  property  to  Alaska.  If  the 
respective  governments  should  not  agree  as 
to  what  property  is  comprehended  by  such 
sections,  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  temporary  commission  to  settle 
the  dispute.  The  commission  would  make 
no  money  settlements,  but  would  merely 
decide  which  Jurisdiction  is  entitled  to  the 
disputed  property.  Members  would  receive 
$50  per  day.  would  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
and  would  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  when 
away  from  their  usual  places  of  residence, 

EFTWrnVE    DATES 

Section  43  contains  the  effective  dates  for 
the  various  amendments  to  the  laws  estab- 
lishing the  grant  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Most  of  these  provisions  have  Ijeen  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  sections  amending  the 
perUnent  stetutee.  In  addition,  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  provides  that  where  the 
statutory  provisions  amended  require  the 
allotment  percentage,  allotment  ratio,  Fed- 
eral percentage,  or  Federal  share  to  be  based 
on  per  capita  Income  daU  for  a  specified 
period,  the  determinations  will  be  based, 
prior  to  the  time  when  data  for  the  required 
period  are  available,  on  data  for  the  one- 
year  or  two-yecu-  period  for  which  such  data 
are  available. 
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DEFINmON  OF  "CONnKBHTAL  VNTTSD  STATCS" 

Section  44  provides  that,  when  the  phrase 
"continental  United  States"  Is  used  In  Fed- 
eral laws  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  the  phrase  shall  mean  the 
49  States  of  the  North  American  Continent 
and  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

■SPAkABIUTT 

Section  45  provides  a  separability  olaxise. 
ExEcumn  Omcc  or  the  Pxbsidsnt. 

BVKSAU    or    THE    BUDGET, 

March  24.  1959. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  j 

President  o;  the  Senate, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forward- 
ed herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend 
certain  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  light 
of  the  admission  of  the  Sl|ate  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,"  together 
with  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  thereof. 
This  proposal  Is  deslgnkl  to  make  those 
changes  In  Federal  laws  which  have  become 
necessary  and  desirable  because  of  Alaska's 
admission  into  the  Union  "on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  States  In  all  respects 
whatever."  The  President  recommended  in 
his  1980  budget  message  that,  where  neces- 
sary, changes  should  be  made  in  Federal  laws 
"to  apply  to  Alaska  the  same  general  laws, 
rules  and  policies  as  are  applicable  to  other 
States."  The  proposed  legislation  would  (1) 
make  Alaska  eligible  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  on 
a  comparable  basis  with  the  other  States; 
(2)  terminate  certain  special  Federal  pro- 
grams in  Alaska:  (3)  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Alaska  during  an  Interim 
period,  transfers  of  Federa:  property  to  the 
State  and  other  measures  required  to  facili- 
tate an  orderly  transition:  (4)  clarify  the 
applicability  of  certain  laws  to  Alaska,  and 
(5)  eliminate  inappropriate  references  to  tlie 
"Territory  of  Alaska"  In  Federal  statutes. 

Alaska  already  participates  in  the  majority 
of    Federal    grant-in-aid    programs    on    the 
same    basis   as   other   Statt-s.     There   are  a 
number  of  Federal   grant-in-aid   programs, 
however,  where  Alaska  is  still  accorded,  as  it 
was   when   a   Territory,    treatment   different 
from  that  of  other  States.     We  believe  that 
Alaska,  as  a  full  and  equal  member  of  the 
Union,  should  not  receive  more  or  less  'a- 
vorable  treatment  than  other  States  under 
these   programs.     The  proposed   legislation, 
therefore,  would  amend  pei-tlnent  laws  pro- 
viding Federal   assistance   for  national  de- 
fense education,  vocational  Nlucation.  school 
construction  and  operation  in  federally  af- 
fected   areas,    highway    construction,    voca- 
tional  rehabilitation,    water   pollution    con- 
trol, hospital  and  medical  fflcilitles  construc- 
tion,  old-age  assistance,  aid   to  dependent 
children,   aid   to  the   blind,  aid   to  the  per- 
manently  and    totally  disabled,   and   child 
welfare  services  to  bring  Alaska  under  the 
apportionment  and  matching  formulas  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  States  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.   Since  the  1960  apportionments  have  al- 
ready been  made,  Alaska  would  not  partici- 
pate In  the  Federal  aid  highway  program  on 
an  equal  basis  until  1961.    Transitional  pro- 
visions have  been  included  In  the  proposed 
amendments    to    the    Smith-Hughes    Act, 
which  authorizes  grants  for  vocational  edu- 
cation,   and    the    Vocational    Rehabilitation 
Act  so   as    to    minimize    the   effects   of   any 
program  adjustments  which  may  be  required 
during  the  transitional  period.     These  spe- 
cial   Federal    grants    which    apply    only    to 
Alaska   for  general  and  mental  health   and 
construction  of  recreation  facilities  would  be 
terminated. 

The  Federal  Government  at  present  con- 
structs and  maintains  highways,  operates 
commercial  airports  and  provides  a  number 
of  other  services  and  facilities  In  Alaska 
normally  furnished  by  State  and  local  gov- 
i.nmcnts.    The  President  stated  In  his  1960 
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budget  message  that.  In  the  long-run  Interest 
of  both  the  SUte  and  the  Natlon,^be  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  contln jfcpeclal 
programs  In  Alaska  which.  In  other  States, 
are  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
mente  or  of  private  enterprise."    Since  some 
time  necessarily  will  elapse  before  Alaska  can 
benefit  fully  from  the  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  public  lands  and  other  resources  to  be 
made  available  to  the  State  by  the  Statehood 
Act,  the  President  recommended  that  "the 
Federal    Government    should    provide    such 
financial  assistance  as  Is  necessary  to  facili- 
tate transfer  to  tae  State  of  such  programs 
as  highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
airport  operations,  and  public  health  serv- 
ices."    If  such  assistance  were  not  provided, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  faced  with 
the   undesirable    alternative    of    postponing 
transfer  of  these  functions  to  the  State  for 
an  indefinite  period.     The  proposed  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  transitional  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  an  amount  of  $10.5  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  and  in  declining  amounts  for  the 
subsequent   4   years.     In   addition,  to  assist 
the  State  in  establishing  its  court  system,  the 
draft  bill   would  transfer  to  the  State  any 
oustanding  balances  in  the  accounts  of  the 
clerks  of  the  territorial  courts  at  such  time 
as  the  Federal  District  Court  for  Alaska  is 
established.     Under  the  proposed  legislation 
Alaska  could  choose  between  receiving  the 
entire    transitional    grant    and    administer- 
ing   the    transferred    programs    directly    or 
by  contract   with   a  Federal   agency,   or  re- 
questing that  a  portion  be  used  for  financing 
continued  Federal  operations  during  an  in- 
terim period.     Expenditures  for  the  transi- 
tional grants  to  Alaska  would  be  offset  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  elimination  of  existing 
special  Federal  programs  In  Alaska. 

It  Is  recognized  that  Alaska  will  require 
not  only  financial  assistance,  but  also  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  if  It  Is  expeditiously  to 
assume  responsibility  for  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Statehood  Act  provides  that  U.S.  property 
situated  in  Alaska  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conservation  and  protection  of 
fisheries  and  wildlife  in  Alaska  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  State  without  reimburse- 
ment. The  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  make  similar  trans- 
fers of  property  and  equipment  in  any  case 
where  the  State  assumes  resfKjnsibllity  for 
functions  formerly  performed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  event  of  differences  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  Alaska 
concerning  property  transfers,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  temporary 
three  member  commission  to  hear  and  settle 
the  disputes. 

As  a  conrequence  of  Alaska's  changed 
status,  it  Is  believed  appropriate  to  require 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  to 
hold  sessions  In  Alaska  annually.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation  that  court,  which  is  now 
required  by  law  to  hold  serslons  each  year  in 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Portland  and 
Seattle,  would  be  required  to  hold  seseions  in 
Anchorage.  The  proposed  legislation  further 
provides  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Alaska  shall  hold  sessions 
In  Ketchikan,  as  well  as  at  Anchorage,  Fair- 
banks, Juneau  and  Noir  . 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend  the 
applicability  of  certain  Federal  laws  to 
Alaska.  These  include  the  Sugar  Act,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
not  hitherto  applicable  to  certain  Alaska 
companies,  the  act  of  June  8,  1940  (protec- 
tion of  bald  eagles),  the  Federal  Touth  Cor- 
rections Act,  certain  provisions  relating  to 
parole,  a  statute  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  bodies  of  veterans  who  have  died  In 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  and  sec- 
tion 29  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (notice  of 
hearings).  The  draft  bill  would  also  amend 
the  Statehood  Act  to  clarify  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  public  domain  lands;   provide  for 


the  termination  of  certain  "Terrttorlsl  laws" 
administered  by  Federal  agencies:  and  clarify 
the  applicability  to  Alaska  of  the  statute  re- 
garding the  Importation  of  milk  and  cream 
and  the  nonappllcabllity  of  the  tax  on 
transportation:  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  airports  to  the 
State;  and  provide  a  definition  to  be  appli- 
cable in  the  future  to  the  term  "continent  U 
United  States."  Several  of  the  provisions  of 
the  draft  bill  are  essentially  technical  and 
perfecting  in  nature  and  either  eliminate  In- 
appropriate references  to  Alaska  or  make 
other  language  changes  which  are  considered 
appropriate  because  of  Alaska's  changed 
status. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  urges  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, since  Its  enactment  Is  required  to  as- 
sure continuity  of  a  number  of  essential  pub- 
lic services  in  Alaska  and  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  transition  of  Ala&ka  from  territorial 
status  to  stateliood. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mattricx  H.  Stans, 

Director. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATTNO 
TO  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  series  of  bills  relating  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  dated 
March  17.  1959.  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  together  with  the 
statements  of  purposes  of  each  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letter  of  transmittal  and  the  statements 
of  purposes  of  each  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  MAcmr- 
soN,  by  request,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

S.  1542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  so  as  to  authorize  the  im- 
position of  civil  penalties  In  certain  cases; 
and  to  Increase  the  monetary  amount  of 
fines  for  violation  of  the  criminal  provisions. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1542  is  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need  for  Pro- 
posed Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  So  as  To  Authorize 
THE  iMPosmoN  OF  CrviL  Penalties  in  Cer- 
tain Cases:  and  To  Increase  the  Mone- 
tary Amount  of  Fines  fo«  Violation  of 
the  Criminal  Provisions 

The  purpose  of  that  part  of  the  proposed 
amendment  which  authorizes  the  lmp>ositlon 
of  civil  penalties  in  certain  cases  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  statutory  tool  for  the  more  effective 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  of  the  Board's 
economic  orders  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
imder  and  under  section  1002(1)  of  the  act. 

At  the  present  time  violations  of  these 
provisions  are  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  section  902(a)  of  the  act.  This 
sanction  is  an  effective  deterrent  in  serious 
cases  involving  knowing  and  willful  viola- 
tions. With  respect  to  many  cases  of  minor 
infractions,  violations  of  a  less  serious  na- 
ture, and  actions  falling  short  of  knowing 
and  wUlful  misconduct,  the  conventional 
criminal  proceedings  are  either  too  drastic, 
too  cumbersome  or  altogether  Inappropriate. 
It  Is  In  acting  upon  these  less  serious  but 
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more  numerous  violations  that  the  Board 
believes  it  could  avail  Itaelf  of  the  remedy 
of  civil  penalty  in  a  constructive  manner 
toward  improving  the  enforcement  program. 

The  availability  of  the  remedy  of  civil 
penalty  would  enable  the  Board  to  attack 
violations  sfieedily  and  avoid  situations  such 
as  have  existed  in  the  past  where  offenders 
have  been  able  to  persist  in  violations  during 
the  time  required  to  prosecute  a  formal  pro- 
ceeding of  court  action. 

The  availability  of  the  remedy  of  civil 
penalty  would  afford  an  adequate  remedy  as 
a  substitute  for  criminal  action  except  in 
serious  cases  where  willful  and  knowing  vio- 
lations involving  the  necessary  degree  of 
criminal  responsibility  may  be  established. 
Moreover,  the  imposition  of  civil  penalty 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  a  salutary  effect 
compcu-able  to  that  of  criminal  penalties 
without  subjecting  the  offender  to  the  serious 
stigma  which  follows  Imposition  of  criminal 
penalties. 

The  modifications  proposed  in  existing 
section  901(a)  of  the  act  have  been  drafted 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making  available 
this  additional  sanction.  In  regard  to  sec- 
tion 902  ( a ) ,  such  changes  have  been  made 
to  preserve  the  effectiveness  and  applicability 
Of  the  criminal  penalties  as  are  made  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  amendment  of  section 
901(a). 

It  is  also  proposed  (1)  to  add  to  section 
901(a)  a  provision,  that  if  the  violation  is 
a  continuing  one,  each  day  of  the  violation 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  (2) 
to  amend  section  902(a)  to  increase  the 
monetary  amount  of  fines  which  may  be 
imposed  thereunder. 

The  amendment  of  section  901(a)  to  pro- 
vide that  each  day  of  violation  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  offense  Is  believed  desirable 
In  the  interest  of  effective  enforcement  of  the 
civil  penalty  procedure.  Section  902(a)  al- 
ready contains  such  a  provision  with  regard 
to  criminal  violations. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  Increase 
the  monetary  amounts  of  the  fines  which 
may  be  Imposed  for  violation  of  the  criminal 
provlBlons.  the  Board  feels  that  the  current 
provisions  are  no  longer  adequate.  Knowing 
and  willful  violations  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  are  serious  offenses  for  which 
there  should  be  a  more  effective  deterrent 
than  the  present  maximum  of  $500  for  the 
first  offense.  Likewise,  it  is  suggested  that 
repeated  offenses  should  carry  a  higher 
penalty  than  the  $2,000  fine  now  speciffed  as 
the  maximum,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
mandatory  minimum  fine  in  all  ca&es. 

Accordingly,  the  attached  draft  incorpo- 
rates: (1)  amendments  to  authorize  the 
Board  to  lmp>08e  civil  penalties  In  additional 
cases.  (2)  amendment  of  section  901(a)  to 
provide  that  each  day  of  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  (3)  amend- 
ment of  section  902(a)  to  provide  for  the 
imposition  of  a  mandatory  minimum  fine  of 
•100,  with  a  maximum  of  $5,000  both  for 
the  first  offense  and  for  each  subsequent 
offense. 

There  Is  attached  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  and  a  comparison  of  the 
proposed  amendments  with  existing  law. 

ANALYSIS  or  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  SEC- 
TIONS 901  (A)  ( 1 )  AND  902(A)  OF  THE  FKDERAL 
AVIATION  ACT  OP  19SS 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  now  written 
authorizes  the  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  fl.OOO  for  each  violation  of  (1) 
Any  provision  of  title  III  (powers  and  duties 
of  Administrator);  (2)  any  provision  of  title 
V  (nationality  and  ownership  of  aircraft); 
(3)  any  provision  of  title  VI  (safety  regula- 
tion): (4)  any  provision  of  title  VII  (aircraft 
accident  investigation);  (6)  any  provision 
of  title  XII  (security  provisions);  (6)  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  under  titles 
UI.  V.  VI.  VII.  and  XII;  (7)  any  rule  or 
regulation  Issued  by  the  Postmaster  General 
under  the  act. 


The  act  further  provides  that  any  such 
civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by  the 
Administrator  in  the  case  of  violations  of 
tiUee  in,  V,  VI,  or  XII,  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  Issued  thereunder,  and  by  th« 
Board  in  the  case  of  violations  of  title  vn, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  there- 
under, or  by  the  Postmaster  General  in  the 
case  of  regulations  issued  by  him. 

There  has  been  added,  and  this  is  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  bill,  language  to 
make  persons  violating  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  (air  carrier  economic  regulation) 
of  the  act,  and  orders,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued 
thereunder,  or  violating  any  term,  condi- 
tion, or  limitation  of  any  permit  or  certifi- 
cate issued  under  title  rv.  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1 ,000.  Air  carriers 
violating  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  orders 
under  section  1002(1)  of  the  act  will  like- 
wise be  subject  to  such  civil  penalty.  The 
power  to  compromise  such  penalties  is  also 
included  In  the  proposed  bill.  In  addition, 
a  provision  has  been  added  to  section  901(a), 
similar  to  that  already  contained  In  section 
902(a),  that  if  the  violation  is  a  continuing 
one.  each  day  of  such  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

The  amendment  to  section  902(a)  has  two 
aspects.  The  first  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  existing  law.  Under  that 
section  as  It  exists  today,  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation  of  certain  titles  of  the  act. 
including  title  rv,  and  of  orders,  rules,  regu- 
lations, certificates,  and  permits  Issued  there- 
under, are  made  misdemeanors,  but  only  in 
those  cases  where  no  penalty  is  otherwise 
provided  by  the  act.  Since  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  901(a)  provides  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  title  IV.  th  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  902(a)  to  refer 
to  penalties  provided  "in  this  section."  is 
necessary  In  order  to  continue  knowing  and 
willful  violations  as  criminal  offenses. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  revision  of  sec- 
tion 902(a)  Is  to  Increase  the  monetary 
amount  of  fines  imposed  for  the  violation  of 
the  criminal  provisions  so  as  to  more  ef- 
fectively deter  knowing  and  willful  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  There- 
fore, provision  is  made  for  the  impoeltion  of 
a  mandatory  minimum  fine  of  $100.  with  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  both  for  the  first  offense 
and  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

COMPARISON    WrrH    KXISTINO    LAW 

Title  IX.  Penalties 

Civil  Penalties 

Safety,  economic,  and  postal  offenses 

Section  901  (a) :  (1)  Any  person  who  vio- 
lates (A)  any  provision  of  titles  III,  IV.  V. 
VI,  VII,  or  xn  of  this  act.  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  Issued  thereunder,  or  under 
section  1002(1),  or  any  term,  condition,  or 
limitation  of  any  permit  or  certificate  Issued 
under  title  IV.  or  (B)  any  rule  or  regulation 
Issued  by  the  Postmaster  General  under  this 
act.  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  If 
such  violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense:  Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  those  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  E>efense  who 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties;  and 
the  appropriate  military  authorities  shall  be 
responsible  for  taking  any  necessary  discipli- 
nary action  with  respect  thereto  and  for  mak- 
ing to  the  Admlnlsuator  or  Board,  as  appro- 
priate, a  timely  report  of  any  such  action 
taken. 

(2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Administrator  in  the  case 
of  violations  of  titles  III.  V,  VI.  or  XII,  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  there- 
under, and  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of  viola- 
tions of  titles  IV  and  VII.  or  any  rule,  regu- 


lation, or  order  Issued  thereunder,  or  under 
section  1002(i),  or  any  term,  condition,  or 
limitation  of  any  permit  or  certificate  iasned 
under  title  IV,  or  the  Postmaster  General  In 
the  case  of  regulations  Issued  by  him.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  de- 
termined, or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
compromise,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

Criminal  Penalties 
General 

Section  902(a) :  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  violates  any  provisions  of 
this  act  (except  tlUe  ni.  V.  VI,  VII,  and  XII), 
or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  under 
any  such  provision  or  any  term,  condition,  or 
limitation  of  any  certificate  or  permit  issued 
under  title  IV.  for  which  no  penalty  is  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  for  each 
offense  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and 
not  more  than  $5,000.  If  such  violation  is  a 
continuing  one.  each  day  of  such  violation 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

S.  1543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  include  in  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  limitations 
on  the  type  and  extent  of  service  author- 
ized, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1543  is  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need  fob  Pro- 
posed Legislation  To  Amend  the  Fedrul 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  To  Authorise  the 
Civil  Aeronautics   Board  To  Include   im 

CKBTiriCATES     OF     PTTBLIC     COWVENIENCE     AND 

NECEssrrx  Luutations  on  the  Ttpe  and 
Extent  of  Service  AirrHORizEO,  and  for 
Other  Purposes 

The  fourth  sentence  of  section  401(e)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  provides  that  "no 
term,  condition,  or  limitation  of  a  certifi- 
cate shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air  car- 
rier to  add  to  or  change  schedules,  equip- 
ment, accommodations,  and  facilities  for  per- 
forming the  authorized  transportation  and 
service  as  the  development  of  the  business 
and  the  demands  of  the  public  shall  require." 

Under  this  provision  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  may 
impose  on  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  effective  limitations  or  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  schedules,  equipment, 
accommodations,  or  facilities.  Without  some 
clarification  this  provision  may  result  in  pre- 
venting the  Board  from  issuing  certificates 
to  carriers  which  request  authority  to  per- 
form air  carrier  operations  on  a  limited  scale. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  carrier  may  request  and 
be  authorized  to  perform  limited  services. 

S.  1544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  (1)  assure  fr.r 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  independent 
participation  and  representation  in  court 
proceedings.  (2)  provide  for  review  of  non- 
hearing  Board  determinations  in  the  courts 
of  appeals,  and  (3)  clarify  present  provisions 
concerning  the  time  for  seeking  Judicial 
review. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1544  Is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Pro- 
posed Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  Order  To  (1) 
Assure  for  the  Civil  AERONAtmcs  Board 
Independent  Participation  and  Represen- 
tation IN  Court  Proceedings,  (3)  Provide 
FOR  Review  of  Nonhearing  Board  Deter- 
minations IN  THE  Courts  of  Appeals,  akd 
(3)  Clarift  Present  Provisions  Concern- 
ing THE  Time  for  Seeking  Judicial  Review 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  correct  demonstrated  deficiencies  in 
the  Judicial  review  provisions  governing  the 
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Board,  to  clarify  them  in  certain  respects, 
and  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
statutory  scheme  for  review  applicable  to 
most  other  comparable  agencies. 

1.  Existing  law  is  susceptible  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  the  Board's  right  of  partici- 
pation and  of  Independent  representation 
through  its  own  counsel  in  coxirt  proceed- 
ings Involving  the  validity  of  its  own  orders 
is  dependent  upon  the  consent  and  acquies- 
cence of  the  Attorney  General.'  The  work- 
ing relationship  t>etween  the  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  litigation  matters 
generally  has  been  satisfactory,  so  that  prac- 
tical problems  rarely  arise.  However,  in 
some  Instances  there  have  been  conflicts  of 
opinion  on  matters  pertinent  to  pending 
Board  litigation,  with  the  result  that  the 
Board  has  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
in  such  situations  of  making  its  views 
known  to  the  court.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  resolve  difficulties  of  this  na- 
ture by  providing  for  participation  as  of  right 
by  both  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Board 
where  it  may  become  necessary  because  of 
differences  in  position. 

The  Board's  proposal  for  independent  par- 
ticipation and  representation  is  no  more  than 
a  reflection  of  the  situation  as  it  exiets 
today  with  respect  to  comparable  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Some  agencies  defend  their 
orders  in  Federal  courts  other  than  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  without  any  control  by  the 
Attorney  General;  »  others,  wnlch  are  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  the  Hobbs  Act  (5 
use.  1C31  et  seq),  continue  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Attorney  General,  but 
have  the  statutory  right  to  appear  and  be 
represented  as  a  separate  party  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  Board  advocates.'  It  la  the 
Board's  opinion  that  the  existence  of  a  sim- 
ilar right  in  the  Board  is  essential  to  a  proper 
recognition  of  its  status  as  an  independent 
regulatory  agency,  and  to  assure  that  the 
Board  at  all  times  will  t>e  free  to  express  iu 
position  in  court  concerning  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  sUtute  which  It  admin- 
isters. 

The  foregoing  reasons  also  support  the 
Board's  proposal  that  existing  law  be  amend- 
ed to  make  clear  that  the  Board  may.  on  its 
own  initiative,  institute  and  fully  prosecute 
all  necessary  court  proceedings  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  act  and  the  Board's 
actions  taken  thereunder,  for  it  is  of  equal 
Importance  that  independence  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  be  assured  in  enforce- 
ment matters.  The  proposed  amendment 
permits  the  Board  to  proceed  independent- 
ly or  through  the  Attorney  General  in  such 
cases,  and  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 

'Sec.  1008  of  the  act  provides  "Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Board,  or 
Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  any  pro- 
ceeding in  court  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 

'  Agencies  of  this  type  are  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (15  UB.C.  45  (c));  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  (15  UjE.C.  717r.  717s;  16 
US.C.  825.  825m (c) ) ;  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  (29  U.8.C.  160(e),  160(f));  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ( 15 
UB.C.  771(a),  77VVV,  78y(a),  79(x)).  The 
Federal  Communlcatloi.s  Commission  Is  In 
the  same  category  with  respect  to  actions  for 
review  of  its  orders  brought  under  sec.  402(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
402(b)). 

*The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, where  review  is  sought  under  sec.  402 
(a)  of  the  Conmiunlcatlons  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
402(a)):  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the 
U.S.  Maritime  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board;  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (see  5  U.S.C.  1032.  1038).  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  long  has 
had  similar  independence  of  participation 
and  representation  (28  U.S.C.  2322,  2323). 
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eral   may,   in   any   event,   participate   as   of 
right. 

2.  The  review  provisions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act,  now  incorporated  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act,  have  l>een  Judicially  in- 
terpreted to  the  effect  that  certain  Board 
actions  taken  without  an  evidentiary  record, 
such  as  regulations  promulgated  without 
evidentiary  hearings  are  directly  reviewable, 
if  at  all,  in  the  Federal  district  courts.'  Since 
determinations  of  the  Board  are  normally 
reviewable  as  orders  by  the  courts  of  appeals, 
this  interpretation  has  led  to  some  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion,  which  should  be  cor- 
rected. Appropriate  corrective  action  has 
been  taken  with  respect  to  similar  problems 
of  other  agencies  and  departments  within 
the  coverage  of  the  Hobbs  Act,  which  act 
specifically  provides  that  nonhearing  de- 
terminations shall  be  reviewable  in  the 
courts  of  appeals  (5  U.S.C.  1037). 

The  Boards  proposal  is  to  substantially 
Incorporate  in  relevant  part  provisions  of 
the  Hobbo  Act  on  this  point  into  the  review 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  The 
Board  believes  that  the  proposed  amendment 
will  not  only  alleviate  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  forum  for  re- 
view in  these  cases,  but  will  also  provide  for 
more  effective  and  expeditious  review.  The 
courts  of  appeals  generally  are  more  familiar 
with  the  Board's  functions,  and  cases  be- 
fore such  courts  generally  are  processed  more 
quickly  than  those  in  the  district  courts. 
Since,  under  the  Hobbs  Act  procedure,  non- 
hearing  cases  are  transferred  to  the  district 
courts  only  In  those  instances  where  there  is 
a  genuine  issue  of  material  fact,  delays  in- 
curred in  the  course  of  completing  the  re- 
view process  should  be  minimized. 

This  particular  part  of  the  amendment  is 
specifically  designed  to  cure  the  problem 
raised  in  the  Arrow  case,  supra,  where  the 
Court  of  Appeals  declined  to  review  as 
orders  Board  regulations  which  were  of 
general  applicability  and  prospective  effect. 
Under  the  amendment,  regulations  of  this 
type  which  have  immediate  impact  would 
be  reviewable  in  a  court  of  appeals.  It  is 
not  designed  to  change  or  alter  the  existing 
situation  with  respect  to  rules  or  regulations 
having  no  immediate  application,  as  to  which 
a  person  affected  may,  for  example,  raise  the 
question  of  Invalidity  of  such  rules  by  way 
of  a  defense  in  an  action  brought  to  enforce 
them,  nor  is  it  designed  to  make  any  orders 
reviewable  that  are  not  subject  to  review 
under  existing  law. 

3.  The  law  pertaining  to  the  proper  compu- 
tation of  the  6D-day  period  for  seeking  Ju- 
dicial review  of  Board  orders  is  unclear.  In 
Consolidated  Flower  Shipments  v.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  (205  F.  2d  449  (1953)),  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  held 
that  the  60-day  period  is  not  extended  by  the 
filing  of  a  timely  petition  for  reconsideration 
with  the  Board  although  the  Board's  pro- 
cedural rules  permit  such  petitions.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  never  passed 
on  the  question,  there  is  authority  for  the 
position  that,  contrary  to  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit's view,  the  filing  of  such  a  petition  tolls 
the  time  for  seeking  Judicial  review,  so  that 
the  60-day  period  is  to  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  entry  of  the  order  denying  recon- 
sideration rather  than  from  the  date  of 
entry  of  the  initial  order.  The  Board  has 
always  supported  the  latter  position,  on  the 
ground,  inter  alia,  that  the  legislation  evi- 
dences no  intention  to  deprive  a  private 
party  of  the  opportunity  of  first  seeking,  at 
his  election,  reconsideration  from  the  Board 
where  its  rules  permit  petitions  for  recon- 
sideration, and  then  resorting  to  court  re- 
view. The  proposed  amendment  eliminates 
the  present  uncertainty  concerning  the  prop- 
erly applicable  rule  under  the  Federal  Avia- 

*See  Arrow  Airways.  Inc.  v.  Civil  AerO' 
nautics  Board,  182  F.  2d  705  (1950). 


tlon  Act  by  specifically  recognizing  that  such 
an  elecUon  u  available  to  substantially  in- 
terested persons. 

4.  Section  1006(c)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  was  amended  by  section  18  of 
Public  Law  85-791.  approved  August  28,  1958. 
by  adding  the  words  "as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,"  but  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  approved  Au- 
gust 23.  1958,  was  not  so  amended.  To  correct 
this  obvious  inadvertence  the  quoted  phrase 
was  added  to  section  1006(c)  of  the  proposed 
bill. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  affect  existing  law  other- 
wise than  In  the  specific  respects  noted  in 
paragraphs  1  through  3  hereof.  To  that  end. 
the  language  of  the  statute  remains  substan- 
tially in  its  present  form.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  sections  of  the  act  proposed  to  be 
amended  apply  generally  both  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  actions  of  the  Administrator  may 
b3  reviewable  under  section  1006(a),  and 
insofar  as  the  Administrator  may  be  em- 
powered to  institute  enforcement  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  section  1007(a),  the  pro- 
posed amendment  effects  no  change  in  those 
respects. 

The  amendment  as  proposed  by  the  Board 
Incorporates  changes,  deletions,  and  addi- 
tions in  sections  1006  and  1008  of  the  act. 
many  of  which  are  minor  in  nature.  The' 
differences,  which  are  shown  graphically  in 
the  attached  "Comparison  With  Existing 
Act,"  are  l>rlefly  described  below: 

(a)  The  word  "Circuit"  has  been  added 
after  the  words  "United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia."  In  sec- 
tions 1006(a)  and  1006(b)  in  order  to  ac- 
curately reflect  that  court's  present  status. 

(b)  Section  1006(a):  Three  additional 
changes  have  been  made : 

( 1 )  For  a  description  of  the  type  of  orders 
subject  to  review,  the  amendment  substitutes 
the  words  "any  final  order"  for  the  plirase 
"any  order,  affirmative  or  negative"  now  in 
the  statute.  This  change  embodies  the  Judi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  present  language 
{Chicago  &  Southern  Airlines  v.  Waterman 
Steamship  Corp.  (333  U.S.  303)  (1948|  and 
accords  with  the  piiraseology  used  in  the 
Hobbs  Act   (5  U.S.C.   1032)). 

(2)  The  sentence  dealing  with  late  filed 
petitions  for  review  has  been  deleted  as 
unnecessary. 

(3)  The  sentence  added  at  the  end  of  the 
section  makes  clear  the  option  In  a  petitioner 
to  seek  Judicial  review  either  within  60  days 
after  the  entry  of  the  order  complained  of 
or  within  60  days  after  disposition  has  been 
made  of  a  petition  for  reconsideration  timely 
filed  pursuant  to  an  applicable  rule  of  the 
Board  or  Administrator. 

(c)  Section  1006(d)  :  The  section  has  been 
amended  by  adding,  after  its  present  provi- 
sions, additional  provisions  concerning  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  with  respect  to 
hearing  and  nonhearing  determinations. 
The  language  employed  follows  closely  that 
used  in  section  7  of  the  Hobbs  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1037). 

(d)  Section  1006(f) :  The  principal  change 
made  here  is  the  addition  of  language  to  as- 
sure that  the  Board  and  any  aggrieved  party, 
as  well  as  the  Solicitor  General,  may  file  a 
petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  same  general  purpose 
has  been  achieved  "With  respect  to  other 
agencies  and  departments  by  section  10  of 
the  Hobbs  Act  (5  U.S.C.   1040). 

(e)  Section  1008:  A  new  subsection  (b) 
has  been  added.  The  net  effect  of  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  provide  (1)  that  the  Board  may.  on  its 
own  responsibility,  institute  and  prosecute 
enforcement  proceedings  brought  under  sec- 
tion 1004(c)  or  section  1007(a),  with  fuU 
rights  in  the  Attorney  General  to  participate 
in  such  proceedings:   and   (2)   that  In  other 
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than  section  1007(a)  proceedings,  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  have  general  supervisory 
direction  and  control  of  Board  litigation,  but 
with  a  statutory  right  In  the  Board  Itself  to 
Independent  participation  and  representa- 
tion (except  In  criminal  proceedings). 

S.  1545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  elimina- 
tion of  a  hearing  in  certain  cases  under 
section  408. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1545  is  as  follows: 
Statemkmt  or  Purpose  and  Nexd  for  Pro- 

FOSZD    LXCISI^TION    TO    AMEND  THE    FEDERAL 

Aviation  Act  or  1958  So  as  To  Authorize 
eumznation  or  a  hearing  in  certain 
Casss  Under  Section  408 

Under  section  408(b),  the  Board  may  not 
grant  its  approval  of  any  of  the  acts  enu- 
merated In  section  408(a)  without  first  con- 
ducting a  hearing  upon  an  application  pre- 
sented to  the  Board.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  amendment  Is  to  relieve  the  Board 
and  the  parties  to  an  application  submitted 
under  section  408(b)  from  the  necessity  of 
going  through  a  hearing  In  those  cases  where 
the  Board  determines  that  a  hearing  Is  not 
necessary  In  the  public  Interest  and  no  per- 
son disclosing  a  substantial  Interest  requests 
a  bearing. 

Many  of  the  acts  which  require  Board 
approval  under  section  408(b),  such  as  a 
proposed  merger  of  airlines  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  control  of  an  airline,  are  transactions 
which  substantially  affect  the  public  inter- 
est, and  of  course  relief  from  the  mandatory 
hearing  requirement  Is  not  being  sought  In 
respect  of  them.  However,  experience  has 
shown  that  in  many  other  cases  a  hearing 
serves  no  useful  purpose.  These  are  cases 
Involving  relatively  simple  transactions 
which  by  reason  of  their  limited  nature  ( 1 ) 
cannot  conceivably  affect  the  control  of  a 
direct  air  carrier  or  result  in  creating  a 
monopoly,  restraining  competition,  or 
Jeopardizing  another  air  carrier  not  a  party 
to  the  transaction;  (2)  do  not  Involve  an 
objection  by  any  interested  party;  and  (3) 
where  a  hearing  would  provide  no  further 
significant  Information  concerning  the 
transactions. 

Examples  of  such  transactions  are  pur- 
chases and  leases  of  a  limited  number  of 
aircraft  (often  only  one  aircraft  and  seldom 
more  than  three)  where  it  appears  that  the 
transaction  will  prove  beneficial  to  both 
parties  and  the  public  and  where  no  person 
not  a  party  to  the  transaction  Is  concerned 
with  It.  Another  example  Is  a  transaction 
directly  affecting  only  a  small  air  freight 
forwarder,  where  the  Impact  of  the  trans- 
action on  the  public  interest  can  only  be 
considered  de  minimus.  In  cases  such  as 
these  where  a  hearing  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  no  Interested  person  requests  a 
hearing,  it  Is  believed  that  Congress  would 
desire  that  the  Board  have  authority  to  act 
on  the  matter  without  a  hearing.  Congress 
hM  granted  authority  ilmllar  to  that  being 
here  requested  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (sec.  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Aug. 
a.  lOSO)  and  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (sec.  331  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
Aug.  a,  1956). 

In  the  abeenct  of  authority  in  section 
408(b)  to  dispense  with  a  hearing,  the 
Board  has  on  various  occasions  followed  the 
procedure  of  exempting  the  parties  to  an 
application  from  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 408  pursuant  to  the  exempUon  author- 
ity conUlned  In  secUon  41fl(b)  of  the  act. 
However,  this  procedure  can  be  followed  only 
In  cases  where  the  Board  finds  that  the  en- 
forcement of  section  408  would  be  an  undue 
burden  on  an  air  carrier  applicant  "by  rea- 
son of  the  limited  extent  of,  or  unusual  cir- 
cumstances affecting,  the  operations  of  such 
»lr  carrier  •  •  •  and  is  not  In  the  public 


interest."  In  cases  where  the  applicant  or 
one  of  the  applicants  for  approval  of  a  trans- 
action under  section  408  la  not  an  air  car- 
rier, then  the  Board  cannot  grant  such 
applicant  an  exemption  for  the  reason  that 
section  410(b)  gives  the  Bo(u-d  exemption 
authority  only  with  respect  to  air  carriers. 
In  such  cases  the  Board  has  had  no  choice 
other  than  to  hold  hearings,  even  in  cases 
where  It  was  apparent  that  such  hearings 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  so  far  as  en- 
abling the  Board  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est is  concerned. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  enable  the 
Board  to  eliminate  as  many  as  10  hearings 
each  year  which  are  now  required  to  be  con- 
ducted at  considerable  expense  in  terms  of 
time,  effort,  and  money  expended  by  the 
Board's  staff  and  by  the  applicants. 

S.  1546.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  reports  and  testimony  of 
Board  personnel  regarding  aircraft  accidents. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1546  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Proposed 
Legislation  Relating  to  the  Use  or  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Reports  and  Testi- 
mony or  Board  Personnel  Reoaroinc  Air- 
cratt  Accidents 

Pursuant  to  sections  701  and  702  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
Investigating  and  determining  the  probable 
cause  of  accidents  Involving  civil  aircraft 
and  making  reports  concerning  such  acci- 
dents. This  function  Is  discharged  in  large 
measure  by  expert  accident  investigators  em- 
ployed by  the  Board's  Bureau  of  Safety. 
Written  reports  are  prepared  by  these  in- 
vestigators on  all  accidents  Investigated  by 
them,  which  embody  their  factual  observa- 
tions as  well  as  their  conclusions  and  these 
reports  are  submitted  to  the  Board.  The 
accident  investigators  also  testify  in  the 
Board's  accident  investigation  hearings. 

The  purposes  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  are  (1)  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Board's  function  to 
determine  the  probable  cause  of  accidents 
Involving  aircraft;  (3)  to  this  end,  to  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  Involvement  of  the  Board 
and  Ite  personnel  In  litigation  arising  from 
such  accidents  which  would  result  from  their 
testifying  as  expert  witnesses  or  from  the  use 
In  such  litigation  of  Board  reports  or  records; 
and  (3)  to  make  factual  information  per- 
taining to  accidents  developed  by  Board  per- 
sonnel, available  to  litigants  to  the  extent  It 
Is  not  reasonably  available  elsewhere  and  In 
the  manner  which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
time  Board  personnel  are  kept  away  from 
their  regular  duties. 

These  purposes  are  fully  consistent  with 
esUbllshed  public  policy  and  with  the  un- 
derlying intent  of  the  enabling  statute.  Un- 
desirable Involvement  of  the  Board  or  Its 
personnel  In  the  Issues  arising  in  litigation 
would  result  from  their  giving  expert  or 
opinion  testimony.  The  opinions  of  these 
experts,  upon  which  the  Board  relies  heavily 
in  making  lu  findings  as  to  probable  cause 
and  recommendations  In  accident  reports, 
are  so  Inextricably  entwined  with  the  report 
that  this  basic  purpose  would  be  defeated 
were  such  opinion  testimony  permitted. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  Board  Investigators 
as  experu  to  give  opinion  testimony  in  civil 
suits  between  private  parties  would  impose 
a  serious  burden  on  the  Board's  Investiga- 
tive staff,  and  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  functioning  of  the  Board's  investigative 
processes.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
not  Impinge  upon  the  policy  of  the  law  to 
make  factual  information  and  proof  avail- 
able to  litigants  who  need  It,  but  would 
reconcile  that  policy  with  the  interest  of  the 
Government  not  to  have  the  time  and  ef- 
forts of  persons  on  the  public  payroll  un- 
necessarily diverted  from  their  tasks.    The 


Board  and  Its  personnel  would  be  assured 
of  uniform  rules  and  procedures  governing 
their  testimonial  duties  in  accident  litiga- 
tion, which  would  enable  the  Board  to  more 
reliably  plan  the  use  of  its  limited  staff  of 
accident  investigation  experts. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  shown  by 
experience.  Present  section  701(e),  contin- 
ued without  change  from  section  701(e)  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  does  not 
explicitly  prohibit  expert  testimony  by 
Board  personnel  and  does  not  regulate  the 
taking  of  their  factual  testimony.  The 
Board  has  promulgated  regulations  which 
express  the  principles  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation in  this  respect,  14  CFR  311.3,  but  they 
have  not  always  proved  effective. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  constitutes  a  minimum 
program.  Thus  this  legislation  would  not 
overrule  those  court  decisions  which  have 
penr.itted  use  of  the  transcript  of  testimony 
In  the  Board's  accident  Investigation  hear- 
ings for  purposes  of  croes-exatntnatlon  in 
private  litigation,  nor  those  which  have  held 
that  accident  reports  made  to  the  Board  by 
operators  of  aircraft  are  not  privileged.  The 
Board  at  this  time  is  limiting  Its  legislative 
prop>osal  to  the  areas  of  the  most  pressing 
need. 

8.  1547.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  prohibit  certain  prac- 
tices regarding  passenger  ticket  sales  and 
reservations. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1547  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  roR  Proposed 
Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal  Avu- 
TioN  Act  or  1958  So  as  To  Prohibit  Certain 
Practices  Rcgaroing  Passenger  Tickrt 
Sales  and  Reservations 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to  pur- 
chase airline  tickets  at  the  lawful  tariff  rates 
and  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  tickets  by 
brokers  or  other  persons  with  the  Intent  of 
sellint;  the  tlckeu  to  travelers  at  a  premium. 

Section  403(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
prohibits  carriers  from  charging  more  or  lees 
than  the  effective  tariff  rate.  This  provision 
Is  supplemented  by  section  002(d)  specifi- 
cally penalizing  ticket  agenU  as  well  as  car- 
riers, or  the  personnel  or  representatives 
thereof,  for  rebating  or  charging  less.  There 
Is  no  parallel  penalty  against  ticket  agenU 
or  persons  other  than  carriers  for  scalping— 
charging  more.  To  deter  scalping  effectively, 
passage  of  such  a  penalty  provision  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  practice  of  "ticket  scalping,"  so-called, 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute 
a  substantial  burden  on  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  Interstate  air  transportation.  The 
adverse  effecu  of  the  practice  are  particularly 
evident  on  the  most  heavily  traveled  routes, 
such  as  that  between  New  York  and  Miami. 
However,  with  the  Increasing  demand  for  air 
transportation  throughout  the  country.  It 
may  be  expected  that  these  practices  will 
Increase,  to  the  expense  and  annoyance  of 
the  traveling  public,  unless  effective  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  them. 

A  common  pattern  of  "ticket  scalping."  as 
revealed  by  Investigations  conducted  by  the 
Board's  Office  of  Compliance,  is  for  an  In- 
dividual to  make  ticket  reservations  In  antic- 
ipation of  heavy  travel  demand.  As  it  is 
required  that  the  prospective  passengers' 
names  be  given,  the  tlckeu  are  reserved  In 
the  name  of  a  person  not  Intending  to  use 
the  space.  Upon  being  approached  for  as- 
sistance In  obtaining  travel  accommodations 
by  a  bona  fide  prospective  passenger,  the 
Individual  picks  up  one  of  the  tickets  he 
has  received,  and  delivers  It  to  the  prospec- 
tive passenger,  charging  a  substanUal  pre- 
mium or  gratuity,  commonly  ranging  from 
•5  to  950.  The  purchaser  Is  advised,  of 
course,  that  he  must  travel  under  the  name 
of  a  person  who  did  not  Intend  to  use  the 
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space  which  appears  on  the  ticket.  The  in- 
dividuals engaging  in  these  ticket  selling 
practices  are  frequently  hotel  employees  and 
others  similarly  situated  to  come  In  fre- 
quent contact  with  travelers. 

Certain  travel  agencies  themselves  may 
knowingly  Issue  tickets  to  persons  with 
names  other  than  those  in  which  the  space 
was  previously  reserved,  not  necessarily  to 
extract  a  premium  price  from  the  pur- 
chaser, but  to  get  the  commissions  paid  them 
by  carriers  for  the  ticket  sales.  The  space 
reservations  may  actually  have  been  made 
in  fictitious  names  or  may  have  been  made 
for  people  later  deciding  not  to  buy  the  space 
reserved. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  above  amend- 
ment be  supplemented  by  a  prohibition 
against  purposely  making  reservations  in  the 
name  of  a  person  not  Intending  to  use  the 
space  or  selling  tickets  knowing  that  they 
were  Issued  for  the  use  of  a  person  other 
than  the  buyer  or  were  issued  pursuant  to 
a  reservation  made  for  the  use  of  a  person 
other  than  the  buyer.  This  prohibition, 
coupled  with  a  penalty,  would  further  deter 
scalping  schemes  at  Inception  and  prevent 
a  few  unscrupulous  individuals  from  monop- 
olizing unsold  space  which  should  always  be 
available  through  any  legitimate  agency  or 
the  carrier  to  those  seeking  accommoda- 
tions. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
recommended  provisions  would  go  far  to 
prevent  scalping  and  the  usurpation  of  space 
which  causes  an  undue  burden  on  an  anx- 
ious public  seeking  to  obtain  air  travel  ac- 
commodations. Federal  legislation  Is  needed 
to  provide  an  effective  remedy  for  a  general 
situation  which  cannot  be  adequately  cor- 
rected by  the  carriers,  by  local  enforcement 
of  such  State  statutes  or  ordinances  as  are 
In  effect,  or  by  the  Board  under  Its  present 
authority. 

8.  1548.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  Include  a  declaration  of 
policy  relative  to  the  use  of  civil  aircraft  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Government  for 
transportation  by  air. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1548  Is  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need  roR  Pro- 
posed Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  or  1958  To  Include  a  Dec- 
laration or  Policy  Relative  to  the  Use 
or  Civil  Aircraft  in  Meeting  the  Needs 
or  the  Government  roR  Transportation 
BY  Air 

The  Board  believes  that  the  Government, 
the  Nation's  largest  single  user  of  transpor- 
tation. In  providing  for  transportation  by  air, 
should,  whenever  practicable,  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  operators  of  civil 
aircraft  offering  such  transportation.  In 
particular,  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  not  to  engage  in  competition  with 
the  operators  of  clvU  aircraft  should  be  con- 
tinued and  encouraged  by  statutory  sanc- 
tion. 

The  value  to  the  Nation  of  civil  aircraft 
operators  as  a  means  of  providing  a  rearvolr 
of  aircraft  and  trained  personnel  whicn  can 
be  utilized  by  the  military  In  time  of  emer- 
gency has  been  pointed  out  many  times.  By 
utilizing  the  services  of  such  operators  the 
Government  can  not  only  strengthen  them, 
but  even  In  marginal  cases  can  assure  their 
continued  existence.  In  the  case  of  a  subsi- 
dized air  carrier,  the  advantages  of  making 
use  of  its  facilities,  where  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so.  may  be  even  more  pronounced,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  advantage  of  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  the  need  of  the  air  car- 
rier for  Government  subsidy. 

The  addition  of  the  proposed  new  policy 
statement  would  be  responsive  to  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President's  Air  Pol- 
icy Commission  In  1954  (Report  on  Civil  Air 
Policy.  May  1954,  p.  17).  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Comptroller  General  In  his 


report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  In  1955  (Audit  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  October  1955,  p.  30).  However,  the 
Board's  proposal  Is  broader,  and  would  not 
be  limited  to  the  certificated  air  carriers. 

analysis  or  proposed  amendment  to  title  i 
or  the  federal  aviation  act  or  igss 
The  proi>osed  amendment  consists  simply 
of  the  Insertion  of  a  new  section  to  title 
I.  The  new  section  Is  numbered  section  104, 
and  the  present  section  104  entitled  "Public 
Right  of  Transit"  is  renumbered  as  section 
105. 

Primarily,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  aFsure.  by  declaration  of  congressional 
policy,  the  continuance  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Nation's  largest  single  user  of 
transportation,  of  its  policy  not  to  engage  in 
competition  with  the  operators  of  civil  air- 
craft. However,  considerations  prompting 
such  a  declaration  of  policy  also  apply,  in 
lesser  degree,  to  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  proposed  amendment  there- 
fore has  been  made  of  general  applicability 
but  includes  specific  reference  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Likewise,  the  legislation  has  been  drafted 
so  as  not  to  limit  the  expression  of  con- 
gressional policy  to  utilization  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  certified  air  carriers,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  operators  of  civil  air- 
craft willing  and  able  to  furnish  transpor- 
tation by  air. 

S  1549.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1549  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  PxrerosE  and  Need  for  Pro- 
posed Legislation  To  Amend  Section  407 
OF  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
Section  407(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  provides  that  the  Board  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  accounts,  records,  and  memo- 
randa kept  by  air  carriers  and  may  inspect 
and  examme  the  same.  However,  under  the 
language  of  the  section  as  written  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Board  to 
examine  the  books  and  records  of  persons 
controlled  by  an  air  carrier,  under  common 
control  with  an  air  carrier,  or  of  service  or- 
ganizations controlled  by  groups  of  air  car- 
riers. The  activities  of  such  persons  and 
organizations  are  known  to  the  Board  in 
varying  degrees  from  information  presented 
at  hearings  and  common  carrier  pooling 
agreements  relating  thereto  submitted  to 
the  Board  for  approval.  The  Board  has  no 
means  of  determining  the  accuracy  of  fi- 
nancial data  relating  to  such  persons  In- 
cluded In  submissions  to  It,  and.  specifically, 
of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  agreements 
and  the  equity  of  formulas  Included  therein. 
The  legislation  herein  proposed  would  im- 
plement the  recommendation  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained on  pages  3  and  91  of  his  "Audit  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  October  1956." 

Accordingly,  the  Board  believes  that  sec- 
tion 407(e)  should  be  amended  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Board's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 407  embraces  persons  controlled  by  an 
air  carrier,  under  common  control  with  an 
air  carrier,  and  service  organizations  con- 
trolled by  groups  of  air  carriers. 

There  is  attached  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  proposed  amendments  and  a  compari- 
son with  existing  law. 

analysis  or  proposed  amendment  to  section 

40T  or  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  Or  ISSS 

Section  407  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
provides  for  the  filing  of  reports,  the  pre- 
scription by  the  Board  of  the  forms  of  ac- 
counts, and  for  the  inspection  of  accounts 
and  other  records  of  air  carriers  by  the  Board. 
In  addition,  section  407(e)  provides  that 
"the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply, 
to  the  extent  found  by  the  B^ard  to  be  rea- 


sonably necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  to  persons  having  control  over  any 
air  carrier,  or  affiliated  with  any  air  carrier 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5(8)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended." 

Thus  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
limited  in  application  to  (1)  air  carriers, 
(2)  persons  having  control  over  an  air  car- 
rier, and  (3)  persons  affiliated  with  any  air 
carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section  5(8) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  "Afflllates." 
as  defined  in  section  5(8),  now  section  5(6), 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  does  not 
specifically  make  reference  to  persons  con- 
trolled by  an  air  carrier,  posons  under  com- 
mon control  with  an  air  carrier,  or  to  asso- 
ciations controlled  by  groups  of  air  carriers. 
Consequently,  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  provisions  of  section  407(e)  extend  to 
Euch  persons  or  associations. 

It  is  proposed  to  clarify  this  matter  by 
amending  the  last  sentence  of  section  407(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  heretofore 
Indicated. 

Precedent  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  here  recommended  may  be 
found  in  the  action  taken  by  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  auditing  and  Inspection  p>owers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Originally,  the  accounting  and  inspection 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
with  respect  to  regulation  of  railroads  ex- 
tended only  to  real  carriers.  In  November, 
1938,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  noncarrier 
railroad  subsidiaries  be  brought  within  its 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  accounting.  See 
the  52d  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  page  121.  In  1940, 
end  1949,  the  Interstate  Comtnerce  Act  was 
amended  so  as  to  greatly  enlarge  the  Ecope 
of  section  20(5)  relating  to  the  keeping  of 
accounts  and  their  Inspection.  The  Com- 
mission was  given  authority  to  inspect  the 
accounts  of  "carriers,  lessors,  and  associa- 
tions" and  to  Inspect  the  accounts  of  "any 
person  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  wi*h  any  such  carrier." 
Further,  "association"  was  defined  in  section 
20(8)  to  mean  "an  association  or  organiza- 
tion maintained  by  or  in  the  Interest  of  any 
group  of  carriers  subject  to  this  part  which 
performs  any  service,  or  engages  In  any  ac- 
tivities, in  connection  with  any  traffic,  trans- 
portation, or  facilities  subject  to  this  act." 

These  changes  were  brought  about,  in  part 
Rt  least,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  In  Refrigeration  Charges  on 
Fruits,  etc.,  from  the  South  (161  ICC  Re- 
ports, pp.  649,  651.  693  (1929)).  That  case 
Involved  the  Fruit  Growers  Express  Co., 
which  was  not  a  common  carrier  but  all  of 
Its  stock  was  owned  by  18  railroads.  The 
Commission  stated  that  the  express  com- 
pany was  not  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
further  stated  on  page  693 : 

"We  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  when 
the  carriers  perform  a  part  of  tlielr  trans- 
portation service  through  a  separate  agency 
having  a  monopoly  and  not  subject  to  the 
restraint  of  competition,  they  should,  as  they 
do  here,  control  that  agency,  but  Its  accounts 
and  the  contracts  which  It  makes  with  the 
carriers  should  be  subject  to  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  Investigation  which  we  have  made 
In  this  proceeding  Is  essential  to  the  deter- 
mination of  reasonable  charges  for  a  special 
service  which  by  statute  has  been  Included 
In  the  transportation  duties  of  respondentn. 
Yet  this  investigation,  so  far  as  it  involves 
the  accounts  and  records  of  the  exprees  com- 
pany, has  been  made  as  a  matter  of  favor. 
Under  the  present  law  we  have  no  scceEs  to 
the  records  of  that  company  which  we  could 
have  enforced  as  a  matter  of  legal  right. 
Plainly  this  is  an  Indefensible  situation 
which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue." 

S.  1650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  separa- 
tion of  subsidy  and  airmail  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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The  statement  of  purpose  and  analy- 
sis accompanying  Senate  bill  1550  are 
as  follows: 

Staixmknt   or  Pxtkposx  akd  Netd   for   Pro- 

POSKD   LZGISLATION    TO  AMXNO   THE   PEDEXAL 

Aviation  Act  or  1958  in  Oiton  To  Piovmx 

FOR   THE  SEPAKATION  Or  SUBSIDT   PROM    AlK- 

mah.  Rates,  and  roE  Other  Pxtrfoses 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
la  to  eliminate  the  confusion  which  still 
arises  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  subsidy  and  service  mall  pay 
and  to  create  greater  administrative  flexi- 
bility and  other  technical  advantages  In  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
Under  existing  law  the  establishment  and 
payment  of  compensatory  rates  for  the  car- 
riage of  airmail  are  merged  In  section  406 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  payment  of  subsidy  to  air  car- 
riers operating  under  certificates  authorla- 
Ing  the  transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft. 
Although  Reorganliatlon  Plan  No.  10  of  1953 
(87  Stat.  644.  effective  October  1.  1963)  and 
the  Incorporation  of  the  substance  thereof 
In  section  406(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1058  accomplished  a  major  part  of 
the  objectives  of  subsidy  separation,  by 
placing  responsibility  for  subsidy  payment 
In  the  agency  which  determines  the  sub- 
sidies and  by  enabling  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  maintain  effective  review  of  the 
subsidy  program,  there  still  exists  some  mis- 
apprehension In  the  mind  of  the  general  pub- 
lic as  to  the  distinction  between  payment 
In  compensation  for  the  service  of  trans- 
porting the  mall  and  payment  In  support  of 
the  development  of  air  transportation.  Leg- 
islative separation  will  help  to  eliminate  tills 
misunderstanding.  Under  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, in  place  of  fixing,  determining  and 
publishing  a  single  rate  which  includes  an 
element  to  be  paid  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral as  service  pay  and  an  element  to  be  paid 
by  the  Board  as  subsidy,  a  separate  sub- 
sidy rate  exclusive  of  the  compensatory  pay 
element  would  be  fixed,  determined  and 
published  by  the  Board  for  payment  by  the 
Board.' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation does  not  alter  the  basic  national  pol- 
icy of  promoting  the  sound  development  of 
air  transportation  through  Federal  aid.  nor 
does  the  legislation  change  the  aggregate 
amount  of  revenue  for  which  any  airline  Is 
eligible.  Moreover,  the  legislation  enhances 
the  opportunity  for  congressional  and  pub- 
lic review  both  of  subsidy  rates  and  of  serv- 
ice rates.  (See  "Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Transmitting  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  10  of  1953. "  H.  Doc.  No.  160. 
83d.  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

To  be  emphasized  Is  the  fact  that  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  affect  existing  law 
otherwise  than  In  the  specific  respects 
stated  above.  To  that  end.  the  language  of 
the  new  statutory  provision  closely  parallels 
the  language  of  section  406  of  the  act.  How- 
ever. It  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  make 
a  clarifying  change  by  substituting  for  the 
words  "each  holder  of  a  certificate  authoriz- 
ing the  transportation  of  mall  by  air"  In  sec- 
tion 406(a)  the  words  "air  carrier  author- 
ized to  transport  mall  by  air."  Inasmuch  as 
the  Board  has  construed  the  present  provi- 
sion of  section  406(a)  authorizing  It  to  fix 
service  rates  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
to  Include  carriers  not  holders  of  certificates, 
the  language  of  the  section  has  been 
amended  to  clarify  this  point.  In  the 
Board's  opinion  this  will   not   add   to   the 


>  Under  existing  law.  the  Board  now  fixes 
separate  compensatory  rates  for  payment  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  but.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments the  Board  must  fix,  determine,  and 
publish  a  single,  inclusive  rate  and  deduct 
tl^e  amounU  paid  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 


Board's  powers  but  will  recognize  the  i»-ac- 
tice  which  prevails  under  this  section. 

By  retaining  the  present  pattern  of  sec- 
tion 406  the  interpretation  and  standards 
which  have  governed  the  old  section  406  will 
continue  to  be  generally  applicable  to  ths 
amended  provision. 

ANALTSIS  OF  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION 
406   OP  THK  FEOERAI.   AVIATION   ACT 

1.  Present  section  406(a) :  This  is  the  basic 
provision  authorizing  the  Board  to  fix  reason- 
able rates  of  compensation  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall  by  aircraft.  The  Board  has 
construed  this  provision  as  authorizing  it  to 
fix  such  rates  for  carriers  authorized  to 
transport  mall  by  exemption  order  as  well  as 
carriers  holding  certificates.  The  oi^ly  change 
proposed  In  this  subsection  Is  to  delete  the 
words  "holder  of  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
transporution  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "air  carrier  authorized  to  transport." 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  not  to 
enlarge  the  Board's  powers  but  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  )>ractlce  which  prevails  under 
this  section.  In  addition,  language  from 
present  subsection  (b)  u  added  to  make 
subsection  (a)  complete  In  Itself  as  the  pro- 
vision under  which  service  mail  pay  Is  to  be 
determined  and  paid. 

2.  Present  section  406(b)  :  This  is  the  pro- 
vision under  which  subsidy  Is  now  paid  to 
the  air  carriers.  It  also  specifies  certain 
factors  which  the  Board  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration In  fixing  the  service  mall  rate  as 
well.  Under  tlils  provision  the  Board  has 
applied  the  so-called  cost  standard.  That 
part  of  section  406(b)  which  provides  for 
subsidy  compematlon  In  addition  to  the  serv- 
ice rate  has  In  substance  been  transferred  to 
the  proposed  new  section  406(b)  entitled 
"Subsidy  for  Es=!entlal  Aircraft  Operation." 
This  new  section  provides  for  determination 
of  subsidy  as  a  separate  matter.  It  empowers 
the  Board  to  fix  reasonable  rates  providing 
subsidy  for  any  air  carrier  operating  under  a 
certificate  authorizing  the  transportation  of 
mall  by  aircraft.  To  the  extent  applicable, 
provisions  of  present  sections  406(a),  (b) 
and  (c)  have  been  Incorporated.  Thus  exist- 
ing standards,  interpretations,  and  practices 
In  determining  "need"  under  present  section 
406(b)   will  continue  to  be  applicable. 

The  "need"  clause  in  the  present  section 
406(b)  Is  broken  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  provides  for  the  consideration  of  "need" 
for  compensation  for  the  transportation  of 
mall  sufficient  to  Insure  the  performance  of 
such  service.  This  provision  is  similar  to  the 
normal  ratemaking  standard  found  In  public 
utility  statutes  and,  standing  alone,  would 
not  authorize  the  Inclusion  of  a  subsidy  ele- 
ment In  mall  rates.  (See  the  Board's  de- 
cision In  Pan  American  Airways  Co  (of  Dela- 
ware);  JIf  a«  Safes  ( 1  CA.A.220,  252)  (1939)) 
However,  If  this  part  of  the  "need"  clause 
were  Included  In  the  new  section  406(a)  as 
a  ratemaking  standard,  It  Is  conceivable  that 
the  language  could  be  construed  as  granting 
the  Board  authority  to  include  subsidy  sup- 
port m  service  mall  rates.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  Intention  not  to  grant  such  authority  and 
Inasmuch  as  the  provision  Is  not  applicable 
to  subsidy.  It  has  been  deleted.  The  second 
part  of  the  "need'  clause,  under  which  sub- 
sidy Is  paid  Is  continued  in  the  new  section 
406(b)  without  change. 

3.  Present  section  40e(c) :  The  provisions 
of  this  section  have  been  incorporated  in  new 
sections  406(a)  and  406(b). 

4.  Present  section  406(d):  This  has  been 
carried  over  subsr.antially  unchanged,  but 
has  been  renumbered  section  406(c). 

5.  Present  section  406(e) :  This  has  been 
carried  over  substantially  unchanged,  but 
has  been  renumbered  section  406(d). 

6.  New  section  406(e)  :  This  provides  that 
the  amendments  ahall  become  effective  60 
days  after  enactment,  but  only  with  respect 
to  services  rendered  on  and  after  such  date. 
Provision  Is  made  for  carrying  over  pending 


rates  until  superseded  by  new  rates  under 
the  amended  provisions. 

8. 1561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize  free 
or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  certain 
additional  persons. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1551  is  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Purpose   and  Need  for   Pro- 
posed Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  or  1958  in  Order  To  Author- 
ize Free  or  Reduced-Rate  Transportation 
FOR  Certain  AoomoNAL  Persons 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  provide  statutory  authority  to  air  car- 
riers and  foreign  air  carriers  to  provide  free 
or  reduced-rate  air  transportation  to  certain 
categories  of  persons  in  addition  to  those  now 
specifically  provided  for  In  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968. 

Section  403(b)  of  the  act  permits  air  car- 
riers and  foreign  air  carriers,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  may  prescribe,  to  provide  free  or 
reduced-rate  transportation  to  cerUin  per- 
sons, including  their  directors,  officers,  and 
employees,  and  their  immediate  families,  as 
well  as  persons  Injured  In  aircraft  accidents 
and  physicians  and  nurses  attending  such 
persons.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
expressly  permit  such  transr>ortatlon  for 
three  additional  categories  of  persons,  namely 
(1)  directors,  officers,  and  employees  who  are 
retired  and  their  Immediate  families,  (2)  the 
parenu  of  officers  and  employees  (whether 
or  not  living  in  hU  immediate  household), 
and  (3)  the  members  of  the  ImmedUte  fam- 
ily of  any  person  injured  or  killed  in  an  air- 
craft accident  for  the  purpose  of  traveling 
to  and  returning  from  the  place  in  whldi 
the  accident  occurred. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  permissive  and  would  permit  appro- 
priate carrier  action  subject  to  Board  con- 
trol.    Hence  each  carrier  would   be  reason- 
ably free  in  Its  discretion  to  offer  the  subject 
transportation  free,  at  reduced  rates,  or  at 
full  fares  as  It  saw  fit.     Furthermore,  car- 
riers would  be  reasonably  at  liberty  to  set  up 
ceruin  restrictions,  such   as  allowing  car- 
riage on  a  space-available  basU,  which  would 
be  consonant  with  economic  considerations. 
The  Board  recommends  that  the  Congress 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  amend- 
ment of  section  403(b)   of  the  act  so  as  to 
authorize  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers 
to  provide  free  or  reduced-rate  air  transporta- 
tion to  the  three  categories  of  persons  de- 
scribed.    The  Board  believes  that  provision 
of  such  free  or  reduced -rate  transporution 
will  not  burden  the  carriers  unduly,  that  It 
will  allow  the  carriers  to  continue  practices 
of    long   standing    which    have    become    im- 
bedded in  the  Industry's  public  and  labor 
relations  structure,  and  that  It  would  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

8.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1006(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  certified  mail  service  of 
process,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1552  is  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need  foe  Lbois- 
LATioN  To  Amend  Section  1005(c)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  To  Author- 
ize the  Use  of  Certified  Mail  for  Service 
OF  Process,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
Section  1005  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  specifies  the  manner  in  which  service 
of  notices,  processes,  orders,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations may  be  made.    Subsection  (c)  there- 
of provides  that  such  service  may  be  made 
(1)    by  personal  service,   (2)   upon  an  agent 
designated  In  writing,  or   (3)    by  registered 
mall. 

When  this  provision  was  enacted  as  a  part 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  in  1938.  certified 
mall  was  not  In  existence,  and  the  only 
method  provided  by  the  Post  Office  for  proof 
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of  mailing  and  delivery  was  throu^  the  use 
of  registered  mall. 

The  registered  mall  service  was  primarily 
established  to  provide  greater  security  for 
the  transmission  of  valuable  mall  such  as 
Jewelry.  In  providing  such  security  the  Poet 
Office  Department  has  required  that  regis- 
tered maU  be  accounted  for  as  it  passes 
through  the  various  stages  of  transporta- 
tion and  delivery,  and  records  are  kept  at 
the  point  of  origin  for  3  years. 

In  1956  the  Post  Office  Department  de- 
termined that  a  new  service  should  be  pro- 
vided for  mall  of  no  Intrinsic  value  but  for 
which  a  proof  of  malUpg  was  required  by 
the  sender.  The  new  service  was  established 
on  June  6,  1955.  and  is  known  as  "Certified 
Mall."  This  mall  is  not  given  the  special 
protection  provided  for  registered  mall,  but 
In  other  respecu  it  provides  essentially  the 
same   service    as   registered    mall.     Certified 


transportation  to  remove  a  discrimination 
In  its  rate  structure  if.  after  notice  and 
hearing,  such  a  discrimination  is  found  to 
exist.  Thus,  the  Board  has  no  summary 
power  to  stop  any  carrier  in  foreign  air 
transportation  from  placing  into  effect  any 
rate.  fare,  or  practice  It  elects;  and  even  af- 
ter full  hearing  Its  power  to  order  any 
change  Is  restricted  to  the  limited  area  of 
removing  discrimination. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  SUtes  together 
with  other  nations  has  participated  in  con- 
ferences and  negotiations  seeking  the  orderly 
development  of  International  air  services. 
However,  In  negotiations  in  which  efforts 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  meeting  foreign  air 
transportation  competition,  this  Government 
has  found  on  numerous  occasions  that  its  in- 
ternational  bargaining  power  has  been  re- 


trol  In  large  part  In  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  effect,  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation would  give  the  United  States  control 
over  the  rates  and  practices  of  our  carriers 
Which  is  now  in  foreign  hands. 

Likewise,  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
give  the  United  States  the  same  degree  of 
control  over  the  rates  and  practices  of  for- 
eign air  carriers  operating  Into  VS.  terri- 
tory as  the  foreign  countries  now  have  in 
respect  of  the  rates  and  practices  of  XJS.  air 
carriers  which  fly  into  their  territories, 
namely,  the  right  to  Insist  that  the  pas- 
senger and  cargo  rates  of  such  fcwelgn  air 
carriers  operaUng  into  UJ8.  territory  be  fixed 
at  fair  and  reasonable  levels  and  that  the 
practices  ot  conditions  of  carriage  which  are 
embodied  In  the  tariffs,  waybills  and  tlckeu 
of  such  foreign  air  carriers  be  free  from 
objectionable  provisions. 

The  Board  believes  that  there  U  no  basis 


,~-ii   .*.  -     ^       -   ^  stricted  by  the  limited  authority  over  rates  xae  uoara  Denevea  tn»t  fr^^,r^m,  i.  »»  >«.^. 

naaU  thus  affords  a  cheaper  means  for  the     and  practices  In  foreign  air  transportation     for  r<^n^ntl^n  ^M  brtnJfnriSs  S«S?! 

i'L'^'?J?!!°^.?^^'=»e"'""^.»-.°'  °'''^  '»«»^r     ^^'<^^  ^  now  possessed  by  the  Boa?^.  »itut!?7BSiS^itf'^ri"'^^J^nS^^ 

and  practices  on  a  par  with  that  of  other 
governments  will  derogate  or  be  in  variance 


now  permitted  to  be  served  or  transmitted  The  Increased  necessity  for  vesUng  in  the 
by  registered  mall.  Proof  of  mailing  Is  avail-  civil  Aeronautics  Board  the  power  to  reiru- 
able  through  the  systenji  of  recelpu  given     late  rates  and  practices  in  foreign  air  trails 


at  the  time  of  mailing. 

louring  the  12-month  period  August  1956 
through  July  1957  the  Boilird  dispatched  some 
6.000  pieces  of  registered  mall  in  connec- 
tion with  service  of  proce|8ses.  Service  could 
have  been  accomplished  |Just  as  well,  and  at 
less  expense  to  the  Government,  if  the  doc- 
uments could  have  beeji  sent  by  certified 
mail.  The  fee  for  registered  mall  is  60 
cenu  as  compared  with  20  cents  for  certified 
mall 


portatlon  arises  in  part  from  a  course  that 
the  bilateral  air  transport  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  have  taken  in  recent  years. 
Foreign  countries,  like  the  United  States, 
assert  complete  national  sovereignty  in  re- 
spect of  the  air  space  overlying  their  respec- 
tive territories.  Such  claims  have  been  in- 
ternationally recognized  In  the  convention 
on  International  civil  aviation  drawn  up  at 
Chicago  In  December  1944.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  convention,  each  contracting 


t^ecedent  for  the  prop<^ed  legislation  may     country  retains  complete  freedom  of  action 


be  found  In  the  recent  enactment  by  Con 
gress  of  Public  Law  85-299.  approved  Sep- 
tember 2.  1957.  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
certified  mall  as  well  as  registered  mall  for 
summoning  persons  for  Jliry  duty. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  woultf  merely  authorize 
the  use  of  certified  mall  |as  an  additional  or 
alternative  method  for  Service  of  process. 
Registered  mail  could  continue  to  be  used 
at  the  agency's  dlscretionl 

8.  1663.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  practUces  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  iii  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1553  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Pro- 
posed IjEGIslation  To  A^mend  the  Federal 
AvuTioN  Act  of  1958,  To  Provide  for  the 
Regulation  of  Rates  and  Practices  of  Air 
Carriers  and  Foreign  Air  Carriers  in  For- 
eign Air  Transportation,  and  for  Othes 
Purposes 

The  proposed  legislation  would  grant  to 
the  Board  regulatory  authority  over  passen- 
ger and  property  rates  and  practices  in  for- 
eign air  transportation  which  it  now  lacks. 

•ntle  IV  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (formerly  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1838)  Imposes  upon  every  air  carrier  the 
duty  of  providing  Interstate  and  overseas 
air  transportation  at  reasonable  rates.  Title 
X  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Board  under 
certain  circumstances  to  prescribe  the  rates 
for  Interstate  air  transportation,  to  prescribe 
maximum  or  minimum  or  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  for  overseas  air  transporta- 
tion, and  to  suspend  operation  of  new  tariffs 
for  Interstate  or  overseas  air  transportation 
I>endlng  determination  of  the  lawfulness  of 
such  tariffs.  But  the  act:  gives  the  Board 
practically  no  direct  authority  over  the  rates 
and  practices  of  either  United  States  or 
foreign  air  carriers  engaged  in  foreign  air 
transportation.  The  sole  power  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Board  (apart  from  the  Board's 
power  to  disapprove  agreements  among  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  fixing  rates 
and  practices  In  foreign  air  transportation) 
is  that  of  ordering  a  carrier  in  foreign  air 


with  respect  to  the  admission  into  its  terri- 
tory of  foreign  flag  scheduled  airlines. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  many  of  the 
countries  have  placed  on  the  entry  into  their 
territories  of  American-flag  carriers  is  that 
passenger  and  cargo  rates  must  be  fixed  at 
fair  and  reasonable  levels.  The  United  States 
has  found  Itself  handicapped  In  the  past  In 
entering  Into  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments because  of  the  lack  of  statutory 
power  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  re- 
quire that  United  States  air  carriers  operat- 
ing Into  foreign  countries  establish  Just  and 
reasonable  rates  and  practices.  If  the  act  is 
amended  as  proposed,  the  United  States 
could  fuUy  undertake  the  obligation  to  see 
to  it  that  its  carriers  adhere  to  a  reasonable 
rate  structure. 

In  the  absence  of  such  power  in  the  Board, 
foreign  countries  have  insisted  on  retaining 
the  summary  right  to  prevent  U.S.  carriers 
from  operating  into  their  territory  at  any 
rate  which  they  deem  to  be  unfair  or  unrea- 
sonable. While  provision  is  made  in  the 
various  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  has  become  a  party  for  the  review  of 
such  a  decision  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
country  by  an  arbitral  tribunal  or  by  the  In- 
ternational ClvU  Aviation  Organization,  the 
foreign  country  has  uniformly  retained  the 
right  to  prevent  operations  at  the  disputed 
rate  pending  such  review.  If  the  act  were 
amended  as  proposed  so  as  to  give  the  Board 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  air  carriers  In  foreign  air  transpor- 
tation, it  is  believed  that  foreign  countries 
would  be  willing  to  permit  the  continued 
operation  of  an  American  carrier  at  the  rates 
determined  by  the  Board,  even  where  such 
rates  were  thought  by  the  foreign  country 
to  be  tmreasonably  high  or  low,  pending 
final  review  by  an  arbitral  tribunal  or  by 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  consequence  of  the  Board's  lack  of 
authority  under  present  law  is  that  U.S.  air 
carriers,  far  from  being  independent  to  fix 
whatever  rates  they  choose,  are  subject  to 
almost  complete  rate  control  by  the  foreign 
countries  to  which  they  operate.  The  en- 
actment of  rate  control  legislation  would 
bring  Into  force  beneflts  In  the  negotiating 
of  bilateral  agreements  by  placing  such  con- 


from  this  country's  support  of  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Air  Transport  AssoclaUon  (lATA) 
as  the  primary  Instrument  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  sound  and  fair  rate  struc- 
ture for  International  air  services.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Board  believes  that  the  posses- 
sion of  effective  regulatory  power  over  Inter- 
national air  rates  and  practices  by  the  re- 
spective governments  Is  the  only  proper  basis 
for  the  delegation  of  Initial  ratemaking 
powers  to  an  organization  of  International 
air  carriers,  and  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  government  should 
delegate  or  has  delegated  to  lATA  the  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  of  insuring  that  the 
International  rate  structure  is  fair  to  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public  and  In  other 
respects  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  In  sum- 
mary, the  Board  believes  that  effective  Gov- 
ernment control  over  the  International  rate 
structure,  rather  than  being  an  obstacle  to 
multilateral  alr-carrler  action  though  lATA, 
is  essential  to  the  proper  and  successful  op- 
eration of  the  carriers'  multilateral  rate  ma- 
chinery. In  this  connection,  it  Is  pointed 
out  that  need  for  Bocu-d  regulatory  action 
might  arise  from  failure  of  lATA  to  achieve 
agreement  in  respect  of  certain  rates  and 
practices,  from  governmental  disapproval  of 
lATA  agreements,  and  also  from  rate  actions 
by  air  carriers  not  members  of  LATA. 

Under  the  present  act,  the  Board  lacks 
authority  to  regulate  the  rates  charged  by 
carriers  for  military  contract  air  transport 
services  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign points.  Under  conditions  of  excess  ca- 
pacity. It  Is  possible  for  destructive  compe- 
tition for  military  contracts  to  develop,  lead- 
ing to  the  performance  of  air  transport  serv- 
ices at  uneconomic  rate  levels.  On  the  basis 
of  recent  information,  it  appears  that  such  a 
situation  may  now  be  developing.  Although 
full  regulatory  control  over  carriers  perform- 
ing military  contract  air  transport  services 
will  require  additional  legislation  not  em- 
bodied In  the  present  request,  a  prerequisite 
is  that  the  Board  be  granted  the  control  au- 
thority over  the  rates  and  practices  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air 
transportation,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  request. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above  the  Board 
believes  that  it  should  be  given  authority 
over  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion. However,  while  under  section  1002(d) 
the  Board's  function  to  determine  and  pre- 
scribe rates  and  practices  in  interstate  and 
oversea  air  transportation  is  mandatory  in 
that  it  must  be  exercised  if  on  the  basis  of 
a  record  made  in  quasi-Judicial  proceeding 
the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  rate  or 
practice  is  contrary  to  statutory  standard, 
greater  flexlblUty  is  reqtUred  in  the  national 
Interest  in  the  field  of  international  air 
transportation.     Such   additional   flexlblUty 
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Is  aaoured  by  atatlng  the  Board's  rate-flx- 
Ing  powers  In  foreign  air  txansportatlon  In 
a  separate  subsection  which  uses  discre- 
tionary  rather    than    caandatory   terms. 

The  Board  should  also  be  given  the  same 
discretionary  power  to  suspend  the  rates 
and  practices  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air 
carriers  in  foreign  air  transportation  pend- 
ing bearing  as  it  now  has  in  respect  of  domes- 
tic transportation.  Meet  foreign  govern- 
ments have  the  power  to  suspend  U.S.  air 
carrier  rates,  and  the  United  States  should 
not  voluntarily  continue  to  tie  its  own 
hands  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  taking  like 
action  where  It  is  needed  in  the  public 
Interest. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Board  discre- 
tionary power  to  control  the  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers 
in  foreign  air  transportation,  the  proposed 
bill  makes  other  changes  affecting  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  air  carriers  and  affecting 
the  Board's  regulatory  authority  In  respect 
of  such  duties  and  obligations.  Speclflcally, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  1002 (i)  ol  the 
act,  giving  the  Board  power  to  prescribe 
through  services  and  Joint  rates,  are  made 
applicable  to  air  carriers  in  Interstate,  over- 
sea and  foreign  air  transportation.  These 
changes,  affecting  air  carriers  but  not  foreign 
air  carriers,  are  considered  desirable  by  the 
Board  for  the  reason  that  the  Board  be- 
lieves that  air  carriers  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  duties  and  obligations  and  regu- 
latory control  in  respect  of  services,  rates, 
and  divisions  in  foreign  air  transportation 
aa  in  Interstate  and  oversea  air  transporta- 
tion. 

There  la  attached  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bill  and  a  com- 
parUon  with  existing  law. 

•KTlOir  IT  NeTIOlf  ANALTIU  OF  FKOKIEO 
•ILL  TO  AMBKD  TK«  mtHAL  AVIATXOM  ACT 
OF   !••• 

1.  Section  1  of  th«  bill  amends  subsection 
(d)  of  Motion  looa  of  the  aot,  which  gives 
tbt  Bo«rd  authority  to  prtsorlbs  ratss  and 
praotioM  of  air  carriers  in  Intsrstats  and 
OTtrsMs  air  transporUtlon,  with  a  proviso 
that  as  to  ovsrssas  air  transportaUon  ths 
Board  may  prssorlbs  only  a  "Just  and  rsas- 
enable  maximum  or  minimum  or  maximum 
and  minimum   rata,   fare,   or  ohargs,"   by 
ohanglnf  the  colon  following  the  word  "sf- 
fsotlvs"  to  a  period  and  striking  out  tha 
XoUowlng :  "Providtd.  That  as  to  rates,  fares, 
and  ohargas  for  overseas  transportation,  ths 
Board  shall  determlns  and  prsscrlbs  only  a 
Just  and  reasonabls  maximum  or  minimum 
or   maximum   and   minimum  rats,   fare   or 
charge."    Ths  sffsct  of  ths  above  ohangss 
Is  to  glvs   ths  Board  ths  sams  authority 
to  prescribe  the  rates  and  praoUces  of  air 
carriers   in   overseas    transportation   as   the 
Board    now    has    in    respect    of    Intsrstote 
transporUUon.    Ths  elimination  of  the  pro- 
viso  is   nscsssary   to   prevent   the   anomaly 
of  the  Board's  harlng  less  authority  over 
rates   and   practices   in  ovsrseas  air  trans- 
porUtlon than  In  foreign  air  transportation, 
a.  Ssotion  a  of  ths  bill  amends  subsec- 
tion   (e)    of  section   lOOa  by  inserting  the 
words    "foreign    air    carrier"    and    "foreign 
air  carriers"  afUr  the  words   "air  carrier" 
and  "air  carriers"  where  they  appear  in  the 
subsecUon.    SecUon  lOOa(e)  constitutes  the 
rule  of  ratemaklng  and  seU  forth  various 
criteria   for   the   determination,   inter   alia, 
of  ths  Justness  and  reasonableness  of  rates 
and  fares  for   the   transportation  by  air  of 
persons  and  property.    Since  other  sections 
of  ths  bill  confer  upon  the  Board  the  power 
to  pass  upon  the  Justness  and  reasonable- 
ness of  foreign  air  carrier  rates.  It  is  appro- 
priate   to    make    the   standards    of    secUon 
lOOa(s)  applicable  to  foreign  air  carriers  as 
well  as  U.S.  flag  carriers.     This  U  accom- 
plished by  section  8  of  the  blU.     In  this 
eonnecUon    it   may    be    noted   that   under 
sccUon   lioa  of  the   act,   the  Board  U  di- 


rected to  exercise  and  perform  its  powers 
and  duties  contilstently  with  any  obligation 
assumed  by  the  United  States  in  any  treaty, 
convention,  or  agreement,  and  to  take  into 
consideration  any  applicable  laws  and  rs- 
quirements  of  foreign  countries. 

3.  Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  sulMection 

(f )  of  section  1002  of  the  act.  This  subsec- 
tion now  permits  the  Board  to  exercise  the 
limited  power  of  ordering  an  air  carrier  or 
a  foreign  air  carrier  to  remove  a  discrimina- 
tion, preference,  or  prejudice  in  its  foreign 
air  transportation  rate  structure  if,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  such  a  discrimination, 
preference,  or  prejudice  is  found  to  exist.  It 
is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the  Board 
does  not  now  have  the  power  to  otherwise 
regulate  the  rates  and  practices  of  air  car- 
riers and  foreipn  air  carriers  in  foreign  air 
transportation.  It,  therefore,  has  been  re- 
written to  gran-,  the  Board  the  power  to  hold 
a  hearing  in  respect  to  the  question  whether 
a  rate  or  practice  in  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion is  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory or  preferential.  In  case,  upon  such  a 
hearing,  the  Boiu-d  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
rate  or  practice  is  contrary  to  statutory 
standards,  the  Board  is  given  discretionary 
authority  to  alter  the  rate  or  practice  to  the 
extent  necessary-  to  correct  unreasonableness 
or  discrimination,  and  to  order  discontinua- 
tion thereof  by  the  carrier.  The  Board  also 
has  further  discretion  to  prescribe  the  law- 
ful practice  or  rate,  or  the  maximum  and/or 
minimum  of  the  rate. 

4.  Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 

(g)  of  section  lOOa  of  the  act,  which  gives 
the  Board  power  to  suspend  the  rates  and 
practices   of  air  carriers   in   interstate   and 
overseas  air  trarisporutlon  pending  hearing. 
(1)    by  striking  out  ths  words  "intersute 
or  overseas',  (2)    by  changing  ths  paren- 
thetical phrass  following  ths  word  "Joint" 
to  read  "(between  air  carriers,  between  for- 
eign air  carriers,  or  between  air  carriers  and 
forslgn  air  carrlsrs)  '  and  (S)   by  Inssrtlng 
foUowlnt  the  words  "air  carrier"  wherever 
they  appear  In  the  subsection  ths  words  "or 
foreign  air  carrier."    The  effect  of  the  above 
changes  is  to  glvs  ths  Board  ths  sams  au- 
thority to  BuspsDd  ths  ratss  and  practices 
of  an  air  carrisr  or  forslgn  air  carrier  In 
foreign  air  traniipertatlon  pending  hearing 
as  ths  Board  no«  has  in  inurstats  and  over- 
seas   air    transpjrtatlon.    By    striking    the 
words  "Interstate  and  overseas"  ths  Board  is 
given  authority  t<}  suspend,  pending  hsaring. 
ths  operation  of  any  tariff  filed  by  an  air 
carrier,  and  this  would  Includs  tariffs  to  bs 
effective  In  foreign  as  well  as  In  IntersUU 
and  overseas  air  transportation.    The  change 
in  ths  parenthetical  phrass  Is  necessary  to 
give  the  Board  suspension  authority  in  re- 
spect of  Joint  rat4s  between  air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers  and  between  foreign  air 
carriers  In  foreign  air  transportation  as  wsU 
as  between  air  carriers.    By  inserting  ths 
words  "or  forslgn  air  carrier"  following  the 
word  "air  carrier"  wherever  they  appear  in 
the  subsection,  tlis  Board  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  rates  and  practices 
of  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation pending  hearing. 

9.  Section  S  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
(1)  of  section  1002  of  the  act,  which  gives  the 
Board  power  to  prescribe  through  services 
and  Joint  rates,  by  inserting  the  words  "for 
air  carriers"  after  the  word  "estebllsh";  by 
striking  out  the  words  "IntersUte  or  over- 
seas"; and  by  changing  the  colon  following 
the  word  "operated"  to  a  period  and  strik- 
ing out  the  following:  "Provided.  That  as  to 
Joint  ratss,  fares,  and  charges  for  overseas 
transporUtlon  thii  Board  shall  determine 
and  prescribe  only  Just  and  reasonable  max- 
imum or  minimum  or  maximum  and  mini- 
mum Joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges."  Ths 
effect  of  inserting  ths  words  "for  air  car- 
riers" and  of  striking  the  words  "Interstata 
or  overseas"  is  to  make  the  provisions  of  ths 
subsecUon  applicable  to  air  carriers  in  in- 


terstate, overseas  and  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion but  not  to  foreign  air  carriers  in  for* 
elgn  air  transportation.  The  elimination  of 
the  proviso  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  an- 
omaly of  the  Board's  having  less  authority 
to  establish  through  service  and  Joint  rates 
in  overseas  air  transportation  than  in  foreign 
air  transportation. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
changes  made  in  the  act  shall  take  effect  90 
days  after  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

S.  1554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorise  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  deprecia- 
tion accounting  of  air  carriers. 

The  statement  of  purpose  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  1554  Is  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Puaposi  and  Nexd  rem  Pro- 
FOSED  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Pedexal 
AvtATiON  Act  or  1958  So  as  To  Attthoxizs 
THE  Civil  Aehonautics  Boako  To  Recttlat* 

THE       DEFRECIATION      ACCOUNTtWO      OF      AlS 

Carkixxs 

In  common  with  other  regulatory  acts,  and 
carrying  forward  the  provision  of  section 
407(d)  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  dlrecU  that  the 
Board  shall  prescribe  a  system  of  accounts  to 
be  kept  by  air  carriers. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  407(d)  to 
"prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all  accounts." 
the  Board  has  proceeded,  since  lU  extabllah- 
ment,  to  prescribe  the  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counU  required  to  be  kept  by  all  certiflcated 
air  carriers.  The  controlling  purpose  of  such 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts  Is  to  provide 
the  Board  with  financial  sutements  which 
fairly  refiect  the  flnunclal  condition  of  the 
air  carrier,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oper- 
ating rcBUlu  of  ths  corrlsr  for  a  given  period 
of  time,  on  ths  othsr  hand.  The  purpose  of 
the  system  of  accounts  Is  to  prsscrlbs  uni- 
form practices  which  will  provids.  in  gensral 
substance,  comparable  information  in  re- 
spect to  each  of  ths  various  oarrlars  subject 
to  the  accounting  regulations,  yinanoial 
statsmenu  would,  of  oouree,  be  uselees  to 
the  Board  unless  thsy  fairly  reflected  the 
actual  financial  condition  of  the  carriers  and 
ths  actual  operating  resulU  of  the  MtvloM 
performed  for  the  period  reported. 

In  the  past,  the  Board  has,  in  gsnsral.  prs- 
scribed  rates  of  depreciation  as  a  part  of  Its 
raumaklng  process.    Ths  depreciation  ratss 
so  prsscrlbed  through  the  ratemaklng  pro- 
ceedings of  ths  Board  have  generally  been 
used  by  air  carriers  for  accounting  purposss. 
So  long  as  ths  depreciaUon  ratas  used  by  the 
various  air  carrlsrs  for  accounting  purposes 
fairly  refiected  the  depreciation  coaU  as  ds- 
termlned   in  the  rate  prooeedinp,  further 
prescription  of  these  rates  through  account- 
ing regulation  would  have  served  no  useful 
purposs.    Morsover,  iintil  recent  ysare,  the 
widespread  dependence  of  the  Industry  upon 
Federal  subsidies  necesslUted  ths  frequent 
review  by  the  Board  of  the  operaUng  reeulU 
of  the  carriers.  Including  an  appraisal  of  the 
reasonable neu  of  chargee  to  expense  for  ds- 
preciatlon  on  property  and  equipment  which 
resulted  in  bringing  Uie  depreciaUon  prac- 
tices of  ths  carriers  under  frequent  review 
by  the  Board.    However,  with  the  emergence 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Indtistry  from  depend- 
ence upon  subsidy,  the  opportunity  for  such 
frequent   review   of    the   reasonablenees   of 
depreciation    charges    to    sxpense    by    the 
Board   no   longer   exists.    Nevertheless,   the 
need  for  reliable  financial  data  from  which 
to  appraise  the  true  financial  condition  and 
operating  results  of  the  various  air  carriers 
continues.     In  recognition  of  this  need,  the 
Board  undertook  to  prescribe  the  deprecia- 
tion accounting  practices  of  air  carriers  by 
the    issuance    of    appropriate    regulations. 
(«Jl.  224.  adopted  Nov,  18.  1967.)     However, 
the  Board's  authority  to  issus  such  a  regu- 
lation was  challenged  and  appealed  to  tha 
oovirta.    The  US.  District  Court  for  ths  Dla- 
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trict  of  Colimibia  sustained  the  action  of 
the  Board,  but  on  appeal  to  the  UJ3.  Court 
of  AppeaU  for  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Circuit  this  decision  was  reversed.  The 
Board  sought  review  of  this  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  that  Coiort  declined  to 
take  the  case  and  the  Board's  application 
for  writ  of  certiorari  was  denied  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1958.»  Consequently,  in  order  that 
the  Board  may  effectively  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  depreciation  ac- 
counting practices  of  air  carriers,  legislation 
Is  essential. 

The  requested  legislation  would  not  in- 
volve any  departure  from  well  established 
concepts  pertaining  to  the  regulated  indus- 
tries generally.  On  the  pontrary,  it  would 
bring  the  powers  of  the  I  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  this  field  in  line  with  similar 
powers  already  expressly  given  to  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Intferstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. (See  49  U.3.C.W  sec.  20(4).  sec. 
220(c),  and  sec.  913(d),  15  US.C.  717h(a), 
16  use.  825a(a),  and  47|  U.8.C.  220(b).) 

Depreciation  expense  coinstltutes  probably 
the  most  critical  elemenu  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  financial  condition  of  a  business 
Inasmuch  as,  unlike  virtually  all  other  ele- 
ments, it  does  not  lend  Itself  to  objective 
physical  measurement.  Unless  uniformly 
reported  by  the  carriers  in  the  manner  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  for  regulatory  purposes 
the  Board  will  l>e  left  ui^protected  against 
potential  mlslnterpreutlop  of  the  reported 
dau.  ThU  would  necessarily  follow  from 
ths  fact  that  the  Board's  »taff  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  to  Independently  recast 
each  carrier's  report  each  and  every  report- 
ing period  on  a  time  basis  which  would  meet 
the  Board's  recurrent  operating  needs, 

The   amount  of  depreciation   charged  to 
expense  involves  the  subfltance  of  the  ac- 
counts, the  control  over  Which  Is  nscsssary 
to  provids  nnanclni  staiemsnu  that  produce 
a  fair  presentation  of  the  carriers'  financial 
condition    and    operating    reaulu    for    the 
periods  reported  to  the  Board.     Insofar  as 
the  Impact  upon  the  carriers'  financial  con- 
dition and  operating  resulU  is  concerned, 
improper  chsrges  to  sxpsnss  for  deprecia- 
tion would  undermlns  the  Integrity  of  ths 
financial   sutsmsnu    in    exactly    ths   sams 
mannsr  as  Inaccurats  charges  for  salaries, 
rents,  and  other  operating  expenses  of  the 
carriers.    Depreclstlon   Is   becoming   an   In- 
creasingly imporunt  operntlng  expenss  for 
air  carriers  with  ths  addition  of  nsw  and 
mors  sxpenslvs  aircraft  equipment.     Errors 
In  the  reporting  of  depreciation  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate over  a  period  of  years  and  ars  dif- 
ficult to  correct  In  the  accounts  of  carriers 
once  the  Inaccuracies  have   become   rooted 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.     Improper 
reporting  of  depreciation  expense  will  dis- 
tort ths  accounu  and  finajnclal  statemenu 
of  air  carriers  to  such  an  Extent  that  com- 
parability will   be  seriously  undermined  or 
completely   destroyed.     Since   the   property 
and   equipment   on    which;  depreciation   is 
computed   will   continue  in   service  over  a 
period  of  years  the  distortion  from  misstate- 
ment dt  depreciation  charges  accumulates 
with  the  passage  of  time.     Accordingly,  the 
prescription    of    depreciation    rates    by   the 
Board  will  prevent  such  comparative  distor- 
tion and  thus  Increase  profxirtlonately  the 
relative   reliability  of   the  financial   stote- 
ments  of  certificated  air  carriers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  the  industry  and  the 
Board  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

Vice  Chairman  Ourney  is  opposed  to  any 
legislation  which  would  empower  the  Board 
to  prescribe  depreciation  accounting  prac- 
tices of  the  air  carriers.    He  believes  that 
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depreciation  practices  are  primarily  a  func- 
tion of  management  and  any  regulatory 
supervUlon  over  the  details  thereof  consti- 
tutes an  unnecessary  Interference  with  the 
operation  of  an  air  carrier.  In  view  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  afford  business  a  choice  of  different 
methods  of  depreciation  for  tax  purposes, 
he  sees  no  reason  for  any  additional  legU- 
latlon. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Civn,  Aeronautics  Boako. 
Washington,  March  17, 1959. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  V.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.c. 
Dear  Senator  Magnttson  :  Pursuant  to  your 
request  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  pleased 
to  submit  to  you  its  legislative  program  for 
the  seth  Congress.    The  Board's  program  con- 
sists of  13  items  as  follows : 

Item  1:  To  give  the  Board  Jurisdiction  to 
impose  civil  penalties  in  additional  cases. 

Item  2:  To  authorize  the  Issuance  of  cer- 
tificates for  supplemental  service. 

Item  3:  To  amend  the  Judicial  provisions 
of  the  act  so  as  (a)  to  assure  opportunity  for 
the  Board's  participation  and  representation 
in  court  proceedings  through  its  own  coun- 
sel as  a  matter  of  right,  and  (b)  to  provide 
that  nonrecord  determinations  of  the  Board 
shall  be  reviewable  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Item  4:  To  authorixe  elimination  of  hear- 
ing In  certain  cases  under  section  408. 

Item  6:  To  provide  that  Board  investiga- 
tors shall  not  give  (I)  expert  testimony  In 
prlvats  damags  suits  or  (3)  factual  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  aircraft  accidents  otB> 
daily  Invsstlgated  by  them  if  the  informa- 
tion is  reasonably  avallabls  slsewhere  or  such 
teetimony  could  have  been  given  by  a  dep- 
oeltlon. 

Item  0;  To  prohibit  certain  practices  re- 
gnrding  passenger  ticket  sales  and  reser- 
vations, 

Item  7:  To  provide  that  the  policy  of  the 
Depsrtment  of  Defense  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Onvernment,  in  arranging  for  air 
transportation,  should  bs  to  utlllas  ths  fa- 
cilities of  civil  aircraft  to  ths  maximum  ex- 
tent conslstsnt  with  sconomlcal  operations, 
the  national  defense,  and  national  security 
considerations. 

Item  8:  To  clarify  and  broaden  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  relating 
to  the  power  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
to  audit  ths  books  and  rscords  of  ths  do- 
mestic anilatei  and  assoclatss  of  air  carriers, 
Item  0;  To  separate  mall  pay  and  subsidy. 
Item  10;  To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  In  order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transporUtlon  for  certain  additional  persons. 
Item  11:  To  authorize  the  uss  of  certified 
mall  In  place  of  registered  mall. 

Item  12:  To  give  the  Board  authority  over 
rates  and  practices  In  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Item  13:  To  authorize  the  Board  to  regu- 
late the  depreciation  accounting  of  air 
carriers. 

The  Board  appreciates  your  interest  in  its 
legislative  program  and  hopes  that  expedi- 
tious consideration  can  be  given  to  the  en- 
actment of  these  proposed  bills  during  the 
current  session  of  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  these  items. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Jamxs  R,  DmiFn, 

Chairman, 


of  New  Jersey.  Randolph,  Murray. 
Morse,  McNamara.  Clark,  Sparkman. 
Humphrey,  and  Engle,  I  introduce  a 
clean  bill  on  labor-management  reform. 
This  morning  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  ordered  this  bill  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2. 
Soon  after  the  Easter  recess,  the  report 
wiU  be  filed  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed 
promptly  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeshiiiis  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  oflBcers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPORTINO 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Ervht, 
Hnx,  CoopiR,  Javits,  Church,  Williams 


HOME  GARDEN  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEEDY  FAMILIES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  home  garden  program  for 
needy  families;  and  Z  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  explanatory  statement 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  text  of  the  bill;  and  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  through  Friday, 
March  27,  In  case  other  Senators  deslrg 
to  join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  and  He  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  bill  (8.  1581)  to  establish  a  home 
gardening  program  to  assist  needy  per- 
sons In  supplementing  their  food  sup- 
plies. Introduced  by  Mr.  Coopir,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representative!  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "SecreUry")  is  authorised 
to  establish  a  program  for  making  granu  to 
States  to  enable  the  States  to  assist  needy 
persons  to  supplement  their  diets  by  grow- 
ing home  gardens. 

Skc.  2.  Grants  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  to  States  which  shall  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  administration  of  such  grants  which 
shall— 

(1)  provids  for  the  use  of  the  funds  so 
granted  to  make  available  to  needy  persons, 
particularly  persons  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  agricultural  commodities  under  stir- 
plus  food  distribution  programs  authorised 
by  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  (7  UB.C.  6130  or  section 
416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  (7 
VB.C.  1481),  supplies,  materials,  and  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  plant  and  care  for  home 
gardens; 
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(2)  designate  one  or  more  agencies  or 
ofBclals  of  the  State  to  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  such  plan; 

(3)  provide  that  any  agency  or  official  so 
designated  will  make  such  reports  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
expenditure  of  funds  granted  under  this 
Act:  and 

(4)  provide  for  cooperation  with  Interested 
public  or  voluntary  nonprofit  organizations 
In  carrying  out  such  plan. 

S«c.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
the  sums  appropriated  piirsuant  to  section 
5  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  needy  persons,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  In  such  States  receiving  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  surplus  food  dis- 
tribution programs  authorized  by  section  32 
of  Public  Law  320.  Seventy-foiu-th  Congress 
(7  U.S.C.  612c)  or  section  416(3)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  States  under  the 
apportionments  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) .  The  Secretary  of  the  Tteasxur  shall, 
through  the  Fiscal  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  make  pay- 
ments of  such  amounts  at  the  time  or  times 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  State  agencies  or  officials 
designated  under  section  2(2)  such  technical 
and  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  terminate  on  June 
SO,  1960. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Cooper  Ut  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatox  Coopek 
Thousands  of  people  In  eastern  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia,  and  In  many  other 
States,  are  hungry  today.  In  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  over  6  million  persons 
are  receiving  packages  of  commeal,  flour, 
rice,  and  dried  skim  milk  from  Government 
■tuplus  stocks.  In  Kentucky  some  250.000 
persons  are  among  this  number.  Without 
these  meager  supplies,  many  would  be  starv- 
ing. Even  with  this  food  from  Government 
surplus  stocks,  the  situation  of  many  fam- 
lUes  is  appalling — especially  In  a  country 
known  for  its  production  of  food  and  Its 
general  prosperity. 

Hunger,  and  actual  starvation,  at  any 
time  and  place  requires  us,  as  a  people  of 
reUgious  belief,  living  In  a  land  of  plenty, 
to  extend  help.  And  where  hunger  exists 
at  home,  it  is  Intolerable,  and  cannot  t)e 
Ignored. 

The  fact  remains  that  many  thousands 
•re  \memployed,  and  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  compensations.  Others  are 
old  and  infirm.  Incapacitated,  or  otherwise 
must  depend  on  relief.  Their  first  require- 
ment is  food. 

since  last  fall,  I  have  urged  the  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture,  and  since  January  I  have 
urged  the  Congress,  to  provide  a  better 
variety  of  food  to  needy  persons  In  this 
country— to  supplement  the  drab  and 
meager  staples  available  from  Government- 
owned  stocks,  which  is  all  that  many  of 
these  people  have  to  eat.  day  after  day.  I 
hope  that  action  to  do  so  will  be  taken 
promptly. 

Now  it  is  spring.  Meet  of  these  needy 
people  are  not  helpless.  They  want  to  work, 
and  to  help  themselves.  In  Harlan  County, 
Kentucky,  for  example,  officials  In  charge 
of  the  food  distribution  program  are  ask- 
ing 17,000  recipients  of  surpl\u  food  if  they 
wui  grow  a  garden — provided  seed  and  other 
minimum  eaaentials  can  be  obtained.  Mag- 
istrates are  organizing  plowing  teams  to  pre- 


pare the  ground  for  home  gardens  among  the 
needy  in  their  communities. 

We  all  recall  the  victory  gardens  of  World 
War  II — when  20  million  family  gardens  pro- 
duced 42  percent  of  the  fresh  vegetables  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  Eight  million  tons 
of  fresh  vegetables  were  produced  annually 
in  victory  gardens  during  the  war,  and  in 
1945  housewives  canned  nearly  S'/i  million 
tons  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  tremen- 
dous program  was  carried  out  by  local  and 
Individual  initiiitlve,  under  the  guidance  and 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  urge  that  this  approach  be  used  to  help 
our  thousands  cf  hungry  families  help  them- 
selves. I  propofe  home  gardens — from  which 
needy  persons  sJid  families  can  add  to  their 
means  homegrown  fresh  vegetables  and 
greens.  Such  home  gardens  could  also  pro- 
vide fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning,  to 
supplement  thtlr  diets  next  winter. 

I  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  im- 
mediately explore  means  of  encouraging  such 
an  effort — and  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  needy  families  who  wish  to  raise 
a  family  garden. 

It  may  be  that  no  new  authority  or  appro- 
priation Is  needed  for  such  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. But  because  these  people  are  known 
to  have  few,  if  any,  resources.  I  believe  in 
most  cases  they  will  need  to  be  given  seed, 
perhaps  some  fortillzer,  and  certainly  advice 
and  Information.  The  cost  of  these  mini- 
mum.  essentials  is  small.  A  few  pennies  will 
buy  seed  which  can  provide  a  second  help- 
ing of  food — fresh  garden  vegetables  to  put 
on  their  plates  alongside  the  first  helping 
of  commeal  mush  or  rice  they  now  have. 

I  propose  that  a  modest  sum — perhaps 
amounting  to  91  per  person  on  surplus  food 
rolls  last  year — be  allocated  to  the  States  so 
that  they  can  inmiediately  take  steps  to 
make  available  to  needy  counties  and  needy 
persons  the  minimum  essentials  for  planting 
and  growing  home  gardens.  I  can  think  of 
no  expenditure  which  could  produce  such 
proportionately  large  results — no  modest  ef- 
fort which  could  do  more  real  good — than 
encouraging  home  gardens  for  hungry  fami- 
lies. 

There  may  already  l)e  funds  available  In 
the  Department  of  AgriciUture  which  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Or  the  President 
may  have  funds  which  could  be  allocated 
to  assist  the  States  which  wish  to  launch 
a  home  garden  program  this  spring.  We 
already  provide  emergency  feed  for  livestock 
in  disaster  areas.  I  ask  that  we  at  least  pro- 
vide seed  to  grow  food  for  people  in  emer- 
gency areas  like  that  declared  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  25  eastern  Kentucky  counties. 

If  authority  and  fimds  cannot  be  found, 
I  will  Introduce  a  bill  to  provide  them.  I 
have  already  talked  to  a  nimiber  of  leaders 
who  were  associated  with  the  victory  garden 
program.  I  believe  civic  and  community 
groups,  clubs,  farm  groups,  private  business, 
and  State  and  local  organizations  would  be 
glad  to  help  in  such  a  him:ian  effort. 

I  have  In  mind  a  home  garden  program 
under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  carried  out  by 
the  States,  which  are  most  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  their  communities  and  the  needs 
of  their  people.  In  extending  a  home  garden 
program  to  needy  people,  the  State  agencies 
already  handling  the  food  distribution  pro- 
gram could  be  used.  I  am  sure  that  the 
land-grant  colleges  In  each  State  could 
give  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  gardens  most 
suitable  for  each  area,  and  as  to  the  es- 
sentials which  may  need  to  be  supplied  for 
successful  home  gardens.  The  Extension 
Service,  through  the  county  farm  agents, 
could  provide  Invaluable  advice  and  guid- 
ance locally.  1  have  no  doubt  that  many 
others  will  want  to  help,  and  that  the  States 
can  coordinate  the  efforts  of  civic  and  private 
group*. 

Home  gardens  for  needy  families  would 
provide  food— and  food  of  exactly  the  kinds 
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needed  to  supplement  the  few  staples  they 
now  receive.  Home  gsuxlens  would  give  these 
people  hope — not  only  the  satisfaction  and 
hope  of  helping  themselves,  but  through  the 
very  act  of  working  with  the  miracle  of 
growth.  In  many  cases,  garden  projects 
would  add  the  dignity  of  constructive  effort 
to  the  lives  of  those  confronted  by  lack  of 
work. 

People  who  know  bow  to  produce  their 
own  food  are  never  defeated,  for  they  have  a 
source  of  strength  which  springs  from  the 
soil.  We  need  to  support  that  tradition  of 
self-reliance,  and  that  independence  of  spirit 

which  meets  the  future  with  confidence 

but  which  is  eroded  by  lack  of  work,  and 
especially  by  hunger. 

I  hope  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Under  Secretary,  who  also  has  a  special  re- 
gard for  people  in  need,  will  proclaim  a  home 
garden  program  for  surplus  food  recipients. 
I  know  he  can  mobilize  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  other  interested  agencies  to  carry  it 
forward  successfully.  Just  as  was  done  with 
the  much  more  ambitious  victory  gardens. 
In  fact,  I  believe  there  Is  a  garden  program 
now  for  each  State,  maintained  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  which  could  quickly  be 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Harlan 
County.  Ky..  for  their  InitlaUve  In  coming 
forward  with  this  great  idea.  And  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  meriu  of  such 
a  self-help  program  for  the  needy  persons 
and  unemployed  In  their  own  States. 
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AMENDMENT     OP     FEDERAL     CXDAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd].  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MortowI, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
bill    be    printed    at    this   point   in    the 

RSCORD. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

The  bill  (8.  1562)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to 
remove  the  exemption  with  respect  to 
certain  mines  emplo3ring  no  more  than 
14  individuals.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Cooper  (for  himself.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Morton), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SxcTiON  1.  That  section  201(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

^"Thls  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  mine 
In  which  no  more  than  fourteen  Individuals 
are  regularly  employed  underground,  except 
that  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to 
such  mines:  Sections  201;  203(a):  204;  205: 
207  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  <f).  (i).  and 
(j):  208;  210;  211;  212(c):  218;  214;  216. 
The  provisions  of  secUon  203  (e)  and  (f) 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  mines  without 
regard  for  the  requirement  of  a  State  ap- 
proved plan." 

Sec.  2.  Add  a  new  title  in  as  follows: 


"TiiLx  m — STUui  AND  strsvxT  OF  Bcors  aavKTr 

BT    VCaZAU   OF   MINia 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  di- 
rected to  Diake  a  svurvey  and  study  of  min« 


safety  for  all  mines  oov^ed  by  this  Act. 
Hearings  shall  be  held  in  each  State  which 
produced  as  much  as  two  million  tons  of 
coal  during  either  the  years  1955  w  1966. 
Appropriate  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
Governors  of  such  States,  the  official  In 
charge  of  the  mine  safety  program  of  such 
State,  and  to  employers  a^d  representatives 
of  employees.  Hearings  4hall  also  be  held 
in  the  District  of  Colimibla  after  giving  ap- 
propriate notice. 

"(b)    The   Bureau   of   Mines   will    prepare 
separate  Ubles  for  tiUe  I  iind  title  II  mines, 
by  States,  showing  among  other  things: 
"(1)  Number  of  mines; 
"(2)  Number  of  employees: 
"(3)    Number   of   man-hours   of   work   In 
mines  under  each  title: 

"(4)  Production  of  coal  In  mines  under 
each  title; 

"(5)  Fatalities  and  causes  of  each  for  each 
year  beginning  with  the  cUendar  year  1946, 
where  records  are  avaUable; 

"(6)  Injuries  in  UUe  I  and  title  II  mines 
with  their  causes,  for  each  year  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1946; 

"(7)  Nimiber  of  violations  reported  for 
title  I  and  title  II  mines,  for  each  year  be- 
ginning with  the   calendar  year   1946. 

"(c)  The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  in  conjunc- 
tion with  State  mine  safety  agencies,  make 
a  study  of  (1)  the  incidence  and  causes  of 
roof  and  rib  falls,  and  measures  which  it 
recommends  to  reduce  and  prevent  such  rib 
and  roof  falls;  and  (2)  educational  training 
programs.  The  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  officials  (ind  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress. 

"(d)  The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  make  a 
study  of  safety  conditions  in  mines  employ- 
ing fourteen  or  fewer  employees  to  deter- 
mine if  the  provisions  of  the  Act  now  ap- 
plicable to  title  II  mines  are  properly  ap- 
plicable to  title  I  mines  ;n  the  sense  that 
they  would  materially  improve  safety  con- 
ditions in  such  mines,  safety  being  the  pri- 
mary consideration  of  such  study,  but  tak- 
ing into  account  the  coet  of  said  measures, 
the  economic  effect  on  such  mines,  including 
their  ability  to  remain  in  production  and 
compete  with  title  II  mines,  if  all  or  any 
part  of  the  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  Mine 
Safety  Code  should  be  made  applicable  to 
title  I  mines. 

"(e)  The  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
within  6  months  after  emtctment.  It  shall 
provide  copies  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governors  and  mine 
safety  agencies  of  all  affected  States  within 
fo\ir  and  one-half  months  after  enactment, 
with  the  request  that  they  report  to  the  Bu- 
reau their  comments  and  recommendations 
on  such  reports  by  thirty  days  thereafter. 
Copies  of  such  State  reportn  shall  be  included 
*n  the  report  of  the  Bureau." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  section 
I  of  the  bill  would  make  applicable  to 
all  coal  mines — regardl&ss  of  the  number 
of  employees — the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes a  Federal  mine  inspector  to  order 
the  withdrawal  of  all  miners  from  a  mine 
when  he  finds  "danger  that  a  mine  ex- 
plosion, mine  Are,  mine  inundation,  or 
man-trip  or  man-hoist  accident  will  oc- 
cur in  such  mine  immediately  or  before 
the  Imminence  of  such  danger  can  be 
eliminated."  and  to  prohibit  their  re- 
entering the  mine  until  the  danger  has 
been  eliminated. 

Such  power  to  withdraw  miners  and  to 
keep  a  mine  closed  cannot  today  be 
exercised  by  a  Federal  mine  inspector  in 
mines  employing  14  or  less  persons,  even 
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though  imminent  danger  exists — danger 
which  could  cause  injury  or  death  to 
miners. 

According  to  the  table  submitted  in  the 
course  of  hearings  last  year  by  the  Hon- 
orable Marling  J.  Ankeny,  Director,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  there  were  in  1957, 
7,659  mines  employing  14  or  less  persons; 
and  thousands  of  miners  are  employed  in 
such  mines.  Section  I  of  my  bill  would 
extend  to  these  miners  the  protection 
against  imminent  danger  that  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  now  extends 
to  larger  mines — those  employing  more 
than  14  persons. 

Questions  always  arise  as  to  proce- 
dures by  which  a  mine  may  be  reopened 
and  its  miners  returned  to  work,  after 
it  has  been  closed  because  of  conditions 
which  create  imminent  danger. 

Under  the  Mine  Safety  Act,  unless  the 
State  has  a  safety  plan  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  and  power  to  reopen 
a  mine  or  to  order  It  to  remain  closed  is 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts. 

In  all  such  cases,  a  mine  owner  and 
miners  who  had  taken  steps  to  correct 
the  dangerous  conditions,  and  who  be- 
lieved the  mine  safe  for  reopening,  would 
be  compelled  to  present  their  case.  If  re- 
opening was  denied  by  a  Federal  inspec- 
tor, through  a  difficult  and  expensive 
chain  of  procedures.  In  many  instances 
the  small  mine  owner  would  be  linable  to 
undertake  this  very  complicated  pro- 
cedure. 

The  bill  I  introduce  provides  a  speedy 
and  fair  procedure  for  determining 
whether  conditions  of  imminent  danger 
in  a  closed  mine  have  been  corrected, 
and  whether  the  mine  is  ready  for  re- 
opening. It  is  the  exact  procedure  now 
provided  in  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act 
for  mines  employing  over  14  persons, 
when  the  State  has  a  mine  safety  plan 
that  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

I  shall  explain  this  procedure  by  refer- 
ring to  the  language  used  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in 
Senate  Report  No.  1963.  dated  July  25, 
1958,  which  states  that  presently,  imder 
section  203(e)  of  the  EM5t,  if  a  State  has 
a  State  plan  that  has  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  operator  of  a 
mine  that  has  been  closed  because  of 
danger  of  imminent  disaster  may  request 
an  inspection  of  the  mine  by  a  State  in- 
spector. If  the  State  Inspector  does  not 
concur  In  the  closing  order,  the  mine 
must  remain  closed;  but  the  owner  of  the 
mine  may  make  application  to  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  mine  is  located  for 
the  appointment  of  an  independent  in- 
spector to  inspect  the  closed  mine.  Un- 
less the  appointed  Inspector  concurs  in 
the  closing  order,  it  ceases  to  be  effective, 
and  the  mine  may  be  reopened.  The 
committee  amendment  makes  this  review 
procedure  applicable  to  presently  ex- 
empted mines  ordered  closed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  without 
requiring,  as  a  condition  of  resorting  to 
this  procedure,  that  the  State  in  which 
the  mine  is  located  have  or  adopt  a  State 
plan  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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Section  II  of  the  bill  I  now  Introduce 
is  very  clear.  It  would  direct  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  make  a  study  of  safety  con- 
ditions for  all  mines,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  miners  employed.  Hearings 
would  be  held  in  the  major  coal-pro- 
ducing States,  so  that  State  mine-safety 
officials,  miners,  unions  representing 
miners,  and  mine  operators  in  each  of 
said  States  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  about  conditions  in  the  mines 
of  their  State,  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  improve  mine  safety. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  direct  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  conduct  a  study  of 
mine  safety,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  major  cause  of  mine  accidents — 
namely,  roof  and  rib  falls.  It  would 
also  require  a  study  of  educations^ 
training  programs  for  mine  empj 
on  safety  measures. 

During  the  hearings  last  yeai^^n 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
Act.  one  amendment  proposed  would 
have  applied  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  every  mine. 
Small  mine  owners  testified  that  many 
of  these  provisions  were  not  applicable 
to  small  mines,  and  that  they  would  not 
increase  safety.  They  testified  that  to 
require  by  law  small  mines  to  undertake 
unnecessary  expenditures  would  put 
many  small  mines  out  of  business  and 
would  throw  thousands  of  miners  out  of 
work. 

I  cannot  say  definitely  that  this  would 
be  the  case;  but  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  take  drastic  action 
without  knowing  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  improve  mine  safety.  Unem- 
ployment, hunger,  and  every  other  ele- 
ment of  want  and  distress  prevail  today 
In  the  coal-mining  areas  of  Kentucky 
and  other  States.  If,  before  we  obtain 
the  facts,  other  mines  are  closed  un- 
necessarily by  our  action,  we  shall  con- 
tribute to  this  distress,  and  we  may  deny 
to  the  States  an  opportunity  to  recover 
their  natural  wealth  in  coal. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  respcMisible  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber or,  indeed,  any  other  responsible  per- 
son in  the  United  States  does  not  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  support  the  principle 
of  increased  mine  safety.  Only  last  year 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare found  that  there  was  a  lack  of  re- 
liable and  cmivincing  statistics  upon 
which  to  base  constructive  legislation 
on  this  very  important  and  vital  subject. 
We  concluded  that  it  would  be  most  use- 
ful— and  in  fact  essential — ^to  have  Uie 
Bureau  of  Mines  conduct  hearings  in  the 
States  with  the  Nation's  heaviest  con- 
centration of  coal  mines,  and  to  report 
its  findings,  in  order  that  we  might  legis- 
late intelligently  on  the  matter.  We 
recognized,  however,  that  Federal  in- 
spectors should  not  be  hindered  when, 
in  their  judgment,  there  was  a  danger 
of  serious  disaster  in  permitting  opera- 
tion of  any  mine — without  regard  to  its 
number  of  employees. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  why  we  in- 
cluded the  provision  to  enable  a  Federal 
Inspector  to  close  a  mine  whenever  a 
condition  of  imminent  danger  was 
foxmd  to  exist.  I  am  sorry  that  provi- 
sion was  not  enacted.  If  it  had  been, 
some  of  the  disasters  which  recently 
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have   occurred   might   have   been  pre- 
vented. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  there  occurred  In 
Tennessee  a  mine  disaster  in  which  eight 
or  nine  lives  were  lost.  I  cannot  say  that 
If  the  bill  we  reported  last  year  had  been 
enacted,  that  accident  woiild  have  been 
prevented;  but  I  can  say  that  the  enact- 
ment of  that  bill  or  the  enactment  of  a 
similar  bill  will  help  prevent  similar  ac- 
cidents in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  amend- 
ing the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
was  thoroughly  debated  and  considered. 
The  committee  concluded,  on  the  basis 
of  its  study  that  the  steps  outlined  above 
were  essential  and  It  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  identical  to  the  one  I  have 
introduced  today.  The  sole  change  that 
has  been  made  is  In  the  date  by  which 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  must  conclude  its 
study  and  must  report  to  the  Congress. 
Whereas  the  bill  reported  last  year  called 
for  a  report  to  be  submitted  by  February 
15,  1959,  our  bill  requires  a  report  within 
6  months  after  enactment. 

I  am  proud  to  sponsor  this  pro(>osed 
legislation  which,  when  enacted,  will  im- 
prove and  make  safer  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Nation's  mmers  work,  and 
will  authorize  the  best  and  the  quickest 
study  possible,  In  order  to  make  further 
Improvements  in  mine  safety. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  Issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
summarizes  succinctly  and  completely 
the  provisions  of  our  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  that 
report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD,  In  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  report  No.  1963,  85th  Congress, 
2d  session,  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

Amxndino  th«  Pkddul  Coal  Mine  SArrrT 
Act 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  whom  was  rer erred  the  bill  (S.  3290) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
(30  U.S.C.  471 ) .  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

BACKCaOtTND    OF   THE    BILL 

Congress  has  since  1865  recognized  the 
hazardous  nature  of  coal  mining.  In  1910  on 
the  heels  of  a  number  of  serious  coal  mine 
dUasters,  Congress  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  assigned  as  one  of  Its  Important 
functions  the  promotion  of  health  and  safety 
In  the  minerals  industries. 

Despite  the  efforto  which  have  been  made 
over  the  years  by  employers,  miners.  State 
agencies,  and  the  Federal  Gtovernment, 
mining  still  remains  a  hazardous  occupation! 
The  prevention  of  major  accidents  or  dis- 
asters requires  constant  and  strict  adherence 
to  established  safety  standards.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact.  Congress  enacted  In  1952 
amendments  to  existing  law  which  directed 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  to  undertake 
certain  mine  safety  inspections  and  estab- 
lish standards  therefor.  The  amended 
Mine  Safety  Act  authorized  Federal  Inspec- 
tors to  close  mines  In  which  there  was  Im- 
minent danger  of  a  mine  explosion,  mine  nre, 
mine  Inimdatlon,  or  man-trip  or  man-hoist 
accident.  It  further  authorized  Federal 
mine  inspectors  to  Inspect  all  coal  mines  with 
respect  to  a  large  number  of  safety  provi- 


sions specified  In  section  209  of  the  statute. 
These  safety  provisions  cover  such  matters 
as  roof  supports,  permissible  equipment, 
ventilation,  permissible  explosives,  and  so 
forth.  When  a  mine  lns)}ector  finds  a  viola- 
tion of  these  provisions  In  mines  employing 
more  than  14  men  underground,  he  directs 
the  mine  operator  to  correct  the  deficiency 
within  a  certain  time.  U  this  Is  not  done 
the  mine  may  be  closed. 

In  writing  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act,  Congress  exempted  mines  employing  14 
or  fewer  men  underground  (sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  title  I  mines)  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  which  authorize  Federal 
Inspectors  to  close  a  mine  if  they  find — 

(1)  imminent  danger  of  a  fire,  explosion. 
Inundation,  etc.;  or 

(2)  failure  to  correct  conditions  previously 
Indicated  as  not  being  in  conformity  with 
the  safety  provisions  set  forth  In  the  act. 

The  bill.  S.  3290.  as  originally  Introduced 
and  upon  which  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  this  committee, 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  this  exemption  for 
small  mines. 

EFTECT   or   THE    COMMrTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment.  Instead  of  re- 
pealing the  exemption  for  14-man  or  smaller 
mines  as  proposed  by  S.  3290  In  Its  original 
form.  reUlns  the  exemption,  but  makes  such 
mines  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a)  which  permits  the  closing  of  a  mine 
where  there  is  Imminent  danger  of  a  seri- 
ous accident,  and  all  of  the  other  sections 
of  the  act  which  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
and  give  effect  to  such  provlBlons  including 
the  provisions  for  administrative  and  Judicial 
review.  The  committee  amendment,  there- 
fore, retains  the  present  exemption  of  title  I 
mines  from  mandatory  compliance  with  the 
requirements  and  standards  of  section  209 
However,  If  the  conditions  In  any  such  ex- 
empt mine  are  such  as  to  create  an  Imminent 
danger  of  any  of  the  five  disasters  enumer- 
ated  In  section  203(a)  then  the  provisions 
of  that  and  other  relevant  sections  of  the 
act  requiring  the  Immediate  closing  down 
of  such   mine  shall   be  applicable. 

The  committee.  In  its  amendment,  did  pro- 
vide for  one  procedural  change  In  connec- 
Uon  with  exempted  mines  which  might  be 
ordered  closed  down  pursuant  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  under  section  203(a)  be- 
cause of  danger  of  Imminent  disaster.    Pres- 
ently, under  section  203(e)  of  the  act,  where 
a  State  has  a  State  plan  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,   the  operator  of  a  mine 
closed  down  because  of  danger  of  Imminent 
disaster  may  request  an  inspection  of  such 
mine  by  a  State  Inspector.     If  the  State  In- 
spector does  not  concur  In  the  closing  order, 
the  mine  must  remain  closed  but  the  owner 
of  the  mine  may  make  application  to  the 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  mine  Is  located  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Independent  Inspector  to 
Inspect   the   closed-down   mine,   and   unless 
he  concurs  In  the  closing  order.  It  ceases  to 
be  effective  and  the  mine  may  be  reopened. 
The  committee  amendment  makes  this  re- 
view procedure  applicable  to  presently  ex- 
empted  mines  ordered   closed   down   under 
the   provisions   of   the   amendment   without 
requiring  as  a  condition  of  resorting  to  this 
procedure  that  the  State  In  which  the  mine 
Is  located  have  or  adopt  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  committee  fiuther  amended  the  act 
by  adding  a  new  tlUe  III  directing  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  a  detaUed  and 
exhaustive  study  of  mine  safety  for  all  mines 
covered  by  the  act,  to  hold  hearings  In  this 
connection  In  the  principal  coal-producing 
States,  and  to  report  Ite  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  February  16, 
1959.  Among  the  matters  to  be  examined 
and  set  forth  In  the  course  of  this  study  are 
a  comparison  by  States  between  mines  with 


fewer  than  IS  Individuals  employed  under* 
ground  and  those  with  more,  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  mines  In  each  category,  num- 
ber of  employees,  number  of  man-hours  of 
work,  fatalities  and  their  specific  causes  as 
well  as  nonfatal  Injuries  for  each  year  begin- 
ning with  1946.  and  the  number  of  reported 
violations  of  established  safety  standards  lor 
the  same  period. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  Is  directed.  In 
conjunction  with  the  appropriate  Stata  agen- 
cies, to  make  a  study  of  the  incidence  and 
causes  of  roof  and  rib  falls,  to  recommend 
measures  to  reduce  and  prevent  such  roof 
and  rib  falls,  and  to  study  existing  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  In  mine  safety. 

Finally,  the  Bureau  Is  required  to  make  a 
study  of  safety  conditions  in  mines  employ- 
ing fewer  than  15  individuals  underground 
to  determine  If  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
proi)erly  applicable  to  such  mines  which  are 
presently  exempted,  in  the  sense  that  such 
application  would  materially  Improve  safety 
conditions  In  such  mines,  safety  being  the 
primary  consideration,  but  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  cost  to  the  mine  owners  of  apply- 
ing these  provisions,  the  economic  Impact 
on  such  mines,  and  their  ability  to  remain  In 
production  and  compete  with  nonexempt 
mines  if  any  or  all  the  provisions  of  the  act 
should  be  made  applicable  to  them. 

Consistent  with  Ita  primary  concern  for 
the  safety  of  human  beings  working  under- 
ground In  coal  mines,  the  committee  amend- 
ed bill  makes  applicable  to  all  underground 
coal  mines,  without  exception,  the  summary 
procedures  of  the  act  for  closing  down  a 
mine  which  presenU  an  Imminent  danger  of 
serious  accident  or  disaster  while  providing 
an  equally  summary  procedure  to  guard 
against  arbitrariness  In  the  Issuance  of  such 
closing  orders. 

In  so  doing,  the  bill  as  amended  make* 
It  possible  to  proceed  with  an  authoritative 
study  to  determine  whether  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  should  be  made  applicable 
to  the  smaller  mines  which  are  presently 
exempted.  The  testimony  which  the  com- 
mittee received  from  those  who  favored  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  present  exemp- 
tion was  not  conclusive. 

Very  little  authoritative  Information  was 
presented  regarding  the  economic  effecta  of 
applying  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  the  smaller  mines  which  are  now 
exempted.  The  committee,  of  course,  would 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  application 
of  all  of  these  provisions  to  such  mines,  re- 
gardless of  economic  effect.  If  It  were  con- 
vinced that  this  would  result  In  Increasing 
safety  and  eliminating  mine  disasters  with 
their  accompanying  injuries  and  fatalities. 

In  the  light  of  the  Inconclusive  character 
of  the  testimony  In  support  of  the  proposal 
to  repeal  completely  the  present  exemption, 
the  committee  preferred  to  take  the  steps 
safeguarding  against  dangers  of  imminent 
disaster  while  simultaneously  providing  a 
method  to  secure  the  data  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  legislate  Intelligently  in  the 
near  future.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  bin  as  reported  accomplishes  these  pur- 
poses. 
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DESIGNATION  OP  THE  BLACK-EYED- 
SUSAN  AS  THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  black -eyed- 
susan  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  Is  Maryland 
Day,  and  it  Is  fitting  that  on  this  day 
Maryland's  State  flower  be  proposed  as 
our  national  flower. 

This  is  the  325th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  Free  State  of  Mary- 


land. Maryland  became  known  as  the 
Pree  State  for  good  reason.  It  was 
founded  by  colonists  who  landed  on 
March  25.  1634,  at  a  Potomac  River 
Island  Just  off  where  St.  Marys  City 
now  stands — and  one  of  the  first  edicts 
by  which  the  colonists  were  governed 
was  that  every  person  had  the  right  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  This  emphasis  on  free- 
dom of  religion  became  an  Important 
part  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Idea  of 
freedom  which  permeates  the  American 
Constitution  came  from  the  Maryland 
Act  of  Toleration  of  1649.  The  Pree 
State  of  Maryland  celebrates  its  birth- 
day today,  and  freedom  loving  Ameri- 
cana evenrwhere  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  this  day  in  American  history. 

Symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  the  flower,  the  black -eyed- 
susan.  Our  forefathers  were  immi- 
grants; so  Is  the  black-eyed -susan — an 
immigrant  In  Maryland  frwn  the  West. 
In  1918,  it  was  designated  the  State 
flower  of  Maryland,  birthplace  of  our 
national  anthem. 

The  black-eyed-susan  is  symbolic  of 
the  spirit  of  women  and  of  their  helpful- 
ness in  the  founding  of  our  great  Repub- 
lic. It  Is  suggestive  of  man's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  peaceful  influence  of  women 
in  world  affairs.  Black-eyed -susans  are 
beautiful  flowers.  The  black  and  gold 
and  red.  white,  and  blue  make  a  mag- 
nificent color  combination.  Black-eyed- 
susana  grow  well  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

We  have  heard  proposed  here  the  sub- 
sidized com  tassel;  the  lowly  grass;  the 
poor,  overworked  rose;  the  tough,  repell- 
ing marigold.  But  we  need  look  no  fur- 
ther. Here  I  suggest  the  black-eyed- 
susan,  an  appropriate  and  worthy  na- 
tional flower  for  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  82)  des- 
ignating the  black-eyed-susan  as  the  na- 
tional flower  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Beall,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  on  it  in  excess  of  the  3  minutes 
allowed  under  the  order  which  has  been 
entered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CoopBB],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuMPHRrr],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Na- 
tional Security,  to  be  composed  of  25  of — 
I  hope — the  most  distinguished  people  in 
the  country,  including  all  llvtag  former 
Presidents,    which    means,    of    course, 


former   President   Hoover   and   former 
President  Truman. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  joint 
resolution  because  it  seeks  to  address  It- 
self to  one  of  the  very  grave  fundamental 
problems  we  face,  namely,  how  best  to 
arouse  the  American  people  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  real  issues  and  the  real  sacri- 
fices and  the  actions  of  a  major  national 
character  which  are  required  in  order 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  cold  war 
struggle. 

Most  observers  are  satisfied  that  we 
are  not  In  that  posture,  which  in  our 
case  might  be  called  a  form  of  moral 
rearmament,  for  the  course  of  freedom 
deserves  this  kind  of  support.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  people  simply  are  not 
alerted  to  it. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  critical  situ- 
ation In  Berlin.  It  shows  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  support  the  President, 
but  many  people  are  misinformed  or  im- 
informed  m  that  connection. 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  position  in 
which  the  United  States  finds  itself  to- 
day has  already  called  for  a  mobilization 
of  our  youth,  our  scientists,  and  the  best 
abilities  of  citizens  from  every  sector 
of  our  national  life.  Today,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  world  position  which  requires 
such  a  utilization,  at  the  very  least,  of 
all  our  intellectual  capabilities  and  re- 
sources. The  time  has  come  to  look  for 
means  by  which  we  can  make  available 
to  the  President,  the  executive  depart- 
ment, and  the  Congress  the  best  minds 
of  the  Nation,  with  the  widest  range  of 
experience  secured  through  distin- 
guished service  in  the  past,  the  special- 
ized abilities  developed  in  varied  aspects 
of  human  activity,  and  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  national  viewpoints  and 
developments. 

Our  times  are  exposing  some  of  the 
tremendously  vexing  problems  which 
face  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
our  country  necessarily  takes  up  the  role 
of  free  world  leadership.  Among  these 
problems  are : 

First.  Is  our  total  defense  posture 
geared  to  a  level  which  will  deter  a  po- 
tential aggressor  from  launching  a  nu- 
clear war  in  the  years  ahead? 

Second.  What  growth  rate,  in  terms  of 
national  productivity,  will  sustain  an 
adequate  rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States,  while  enabling  us 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  for  defense 
and  for  winning  the  peace  abroad? 

Third.  What  policy  toward  colonial 
areas  and  dictatorial  governments  with- 
in the  free  world  must  the  United  States 
evolve  to  keep  the  perimeter  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  from  shrinking  and  to 
safeguard  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  Communist  subversion  or  infil- 
tration? 

Fourth.  What  should  be  the  United 
States  position,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  disarmament  agreement,  or  an  agree- 
ment on  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  or  on 
surprise  attack? 

Our  attitude  toward  Red  China;  East- 
West  trade;  foreign  aid  and  technical 
assistance;  international  exchanges  with 
the  satellite  nations;  the  future  of 
NATO,  which  now  Is  entering  its  10th 
year;  disengagement  or  a  nuclear  free 
zone  in  Central  Europe — all  these  are 


Important  and  complex  parts  of  the 
total  cold  war  challenge  which  must  be 
met  now. 

In  order  to  help  the  activities  of  our 
President,  our  National  Security  CouncU 
and  aU  our  other  governmental  bodies 
we  need— because  apparently  the  Job 
has  not  been  done — to  utilize  m  the 
cold  war  struggle  the  vast  reservoir  of 
Skill  and  experience  which  is  not  In  the 
Federal  Government  at  any  given  time 
Our  ex-Presidents,  Mr.  Tnmian  and  Mr 
Hoover,  are  the  best  examples  of  this. 
To  them  may  be  added  military  leaders 
now    retired,    of    outstandmg    capacity 
who  enjoy  great  national  prestige,  civil- 
ians who  have  held  important  places  in 
our  Government,  and  others  who  are 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

Their  names  will  be  on  the  lips  of 
everyone,  when  a  matter  of  this  Impor- 
tance is  considered.  Such  an  advisory 
coimcil  could  be  of  indispensable  aid 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  which  Is  the 
President's  staff  agency  on  these  very 
matters,  and  therefore  cannot  make 
available  its  conclusions  to  the  public. 
Yet  there  is  a  deep  need  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  for  a  high-level  advisory 
view  on  just  what  Is  needed  to  win  the 
cold  war. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  the  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  National  Security,  consisting  of 
all  living  ex-Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  25  other  leading  citizens,  13 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  6  each  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
bipartisan  membership  of  the  Coimcil 
is  to  consist  of  citizens  from  the  pro- 
fessions, public  service,  management, 
labor,  agriculture,  the  sciences,  educa- 
tion, mvestors  and  consumers. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  available  in  our  country  outstanding 
persons  of  very  great  ability.  Afany  of 
them  formerly  served  in  the  Government 
Some  never  have.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
use  them  in  this  struggle.  Ilie  Joint 
resolution  which  I  have  introduced,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  colleagues  I 
have  mentioned,  who  have  so  graciously 
Joined  me  in  introducing  it,  is  a  sugges-  > 
tlon. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Council  is  to  recommend  to  the 
President,  and  other  executive  officers 
designated  by  him,  programs  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  implementation  of  na- 
tional policies  to  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties and  dangers  faced  by  the  United 
States  in  the  world  struggle  for  free  in- 
stitutions. In  addition,  it  is  required  to 
file  semiannual  reports  of  its  activities 
and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress. 

During  the  two  World  Wars  in  which 
this  Nation  has  been  engaged,  we  have 
called  upon  executives  of  industries, 
leaders  of  labor  and  of  the  press,  schol- 
ars from  the  universities,  and  men  in 
every  walk  of  life  and  field  of  experience 
whose  abilities  could  serve  the  Nation 
In  Its  hour  of  need.  We  are  again  In 
a  time  of  crisis  and  should  again  avail 
ourselves  of  such  assistance. 
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The  organizational  problem  which  I 
am  trying  to  meet  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  we  have  in  the  organization  of 
our  Government.  I  have  consulted  with 
many  outstanding  authorities  about  this 
matter  and  the  solution  which  I  suggest 
is  by  no  means  free  from  difference  of 
opinion.  But  the  need  is  also  consid> 
cied  to  be  indispensable.  Accordingly, 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  considered  a  con- 
tribution if  the  discussion  can  now  taice 
up  a  practical  idea  such  as  this  one  as 
a  starting  point  for  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain how  we  can  beat  Introduce  what 
seems  to  be  a  missing  link  in  our  total 
cold  war  effort,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
will  prefer  a  form  or  organization  in- 
volving the  State  Department's  Policy 
Planning  Staff  or  the  National  Security 
Council.  Legislation  will  in  any  case 
probably  be  required.  I  therefore  urge 
congressional  consideration  of  this  whole 
question  with  a  view  toward  more  ef- 
fectively conducting  the  cold  war  and 
more  intimately  engaging  in  it  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  is.  I  em- 
phasize, the  whole  purpose  of  this 
approach. 

It  has  been  emphasized  time  and  again 
that  we  should  pursue  our  international 
policy  not  solely  in  reaction  to  the  cold 
war  effort  but  out  of  the  need  to  help 
build  a  Just,  prosperous,  and  peaceful 
world  with  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  values 
of  which  we  are  capable  in  cultural, 
moral,  and  ethical  experience.  It  is  upon 
this  level  that  the  American  r)eople,  I 
know,  wish  to  pitch  their  effort  and  I 
submit  that  we  need  to  work  out  govern- 
mental techniques  which  will  call  forth 
this  kind  of  spirit.  I  am  making  a  sug- 
gestion along  this  line  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  congressional  consideration 
which  will  lead  to  a  wise  solution. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  proph- 
ets of  doom  who  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  lost  their  interest. 
courage,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cold  war 
struggle,  are  dead  wrong.  Yet,  Admiral 
Rickover  who  has  warned  of  softness  in 
our  national  life  and  organization  as  a 
serious  danger  in  the  cold  war  struggle 
Is  obviously  right  because  we  face  the 
peril  of  not  knowing  exactly  what  each 
of  us  can  and  should  do  in  the  cold  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
whom  I  highly  honor,  and  I  have  been 
one  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  has 
often  said  the  implications  of  this  strug- 
gle are  apparent  to  many  Americans  who 
live  hundreds  of  miles  from  Washington, 
D.C.  However,  there  remains  a  vital 
need  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  to  clearly 
understand  the  means  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  our  objectives  in  this 
struggle.  They  can  best  be  presented  to 
our  citizens  through  the  coordinated 
viewpoint  of  an  advisory  body  on  the 
highest  level  of  American  public  life. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  mobilize  the  brainpower,  the  vitality, 
the  vigor,  and  the  skills  of  outstanding 
Americans  from  every  field  of  endeavor 
who  have  broad  experience  and  proven 
Judgment  in  matters  involving  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

We  have  in  a  number  of  areas  much 
more  limited  than  those  I  propose  to 
cover  established  such  advisory  councils. 


We  have  advisory  councils  on  foreign  in- 
formation and  education  programs,  on 
atomic  energy  development,  on  foreign 
aid,  and  on  education.  The  President 
himself  has  established  by  Executive  or- 
der on  March  13.  a  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  which,  similar 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  gathers 
the  abilities  and  facilities  of  government- 
al agencies  in  the  field,  to  recommend 
policies  and  measiu'es  dealing  with  this 
area  of  national  activity. 

However,  this  approach  is  again  lim- 
ited, not  only  in  area,  but  also  by  restrict- 
ing its  membership  to  Intragovernmental 
personnel.  This  is  also  the  problem  of 
the  Security  Council,  and  I  proposed, 
last  year,  to  have  the  National  Security 
Council  contain  some  public  members  to 
overcome  this  deficiency.  The  Advisory 
Council  which  I  now  propose  is,  I  believe, 
an  approach  to  this  national  need  well 
worth  considering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  may  Ue  on  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow,  so  that  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  may  feel  so 
moved  may  join  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  83)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
"Advisory  Council  on  National  Security." 
Introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


DESIGNATION  OP  MARCH  25  OF 
EACH  YEAR  AS  GREEK  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  138th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  which  the  people  of  Greece 
undertook  the  struggle  to  achieve  their 
freedom  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
1827  victory  was  achieved  and  Greece 
was  set  up  as  an  Independent  nation. 

The  basic  ideals  of  the  Western  World 
can  in  large  measure  be  traced  back  to 
Greece.  At  this  time  when  the  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  are  being  challenged 
by  the  forces  of  communism,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  salute  this  fine  country. 

To  mark  this  occasion  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  designate  March  25  of  each  year  as 
Greek  Independence  Day.  A  companion 
resolution  is  being  offered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  John  Brademas. 
of  Indiana  who  is  the  first  r>erson  of 
Greek  descent  to  serve  in  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  84)  pro- 
viding for  the  Issuance  of  a  proclama- 
tion designating  March  25  as  Greek  In- 
dependence Day,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  FROST  ON  HIS 
85TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  60  other  Senators.  I 
submit  a  resolution  which  represents  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Robert  Frost,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  illustrious  and  best  loved 
men  of  letters.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  read  by  title, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read,  as  requested. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  ex- 
tending birthday  greetings  of  the  Senate 
to  Robert  Frost. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  America's  great 
poet-philosopher,  Robert  Frost,  will  cele- 
brate his  85th  birthday. 

He  is  a  distmguished  citizen,  not  only 
of  my  State,  but  also  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

During  the  past  half  century,  Robert 
Frost  has  become  perhaps  the  best 
known  poet  now  writing  in  the  English 
language.  His  life  and  his  works  have 
become  a  part  of  the  contemporary 
American  story,  and  need  no  added 
glorification  on  this  occasion. 

"As  poet  and  as  man.  Frost  has  proved 
himself  native  to  the  grain  of  the  Amer- 
ican idiom."  These  words  of  Prof. 
Lawrance  Thompwon.  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, explain  one  reason  for  my 
resolution. 

A  predecessor  of  Mr.  Frost  as  Con- 
sultant in  Poetry  In  English  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Mr.  Randall  Jarrell. 
has  said: 

Frost'B  virtues  are  extraordinary.  No 
other  living  poet  has  written  so  weU  about 
the  actions  of  ordinary  men. 

That  explains  another  reason  for  my 
resolution,  Mr.  President. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  of  March  22,  1959,  J.  Donald 
Adams  describes  Frost  as  "one  of  the 
most  lovable  of  men  and,  though  he 
would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  the  adjec- 
tive, one  of  the  most  admirable  in  char- 
acter also." 

That  explains  the  third  reason  for  my 
resolution,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Adams  concludes  his  article  with 
the  following  paragraph: 

I  can  think  of  no  better  tribute  to  Frost  on 
his  coming  birthday  than  for  every  American 
who  admires  his  work  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Nobel  Prize  C!ommlttee,  asking  why  our 
foremost  poet  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in 
Stockholm.  It  is  a  recognition  long  past 
due,  and  time  flies  on  ever  swifter  wings. 

Mr.  President,  the  awarding  of  the 
Nobel  Prizes  is  outside  the  prerogatives 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  resolution  will  inform 
Mr.  Frost  and  the  world  of  the  esteem  In 
which  this  great  American  poet  is  held 
by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  remarks  immediately 
followed  by  an  article  entitled:  "A  Native 
to  the  Grain  of  the  American  Idiom." 
The  article  was  written  by  Lawrance 
Thompson,  and  appeared  in  the  March 
21. 1959,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
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\  There  being  no  obJecti<ni,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Iffar.  91,  1059] 

A  NAirvx  TO  TRx   OaAiN   or  thx   AMzaicAir 

Idiom 

(By  Lawrence  Thompson,  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Princeton  University  and  has  been 
for  years  a  biographer  of  Proet) 
Ten  years  ago,  when  the  U.S.  Senate  helped 
celebrate  Robert  Frost's  76th  birthday  by 
extending  to  him  the  formal  "felicitations  of 
the  Nation  which  he  has  served  so  well," 
many  of  his  friends  urged  that  the  bard 
had  earned  his  right  to  retire  from  any  fur- 
ther demands  of  an  adoring  public  so  that  he 
might  tend  his  own  Vermont  and  Florida 
gardens  in  peace.  They  should  have  known 
better  than  to  wish  him  that  kind  of  retire- 
ment or  to  Imagine  that  even  if  he  had 
tried  to  escape  he  would  have  been  left  alone. 
Instead,  during  the  past  10  years,  he  has 
extended  his  value  to  us  In  so  many  new 
ways  and  with  such  characterlstlcal'y  saucy 
wit  and  seriousness  as  to  bring  new  glory  not 
only  to  himself  but  also  to  bis  country.  So 
with  gratitude  as  well  as  love  we  salute  htm 
on  his  85th  birthday  (s  ovir  most  renowned 
and  our  most  cherished  poet. 

If  we  wonder  why  the  Nation  at  large  has 
responded,  as  It  has  with  new  weinnth  to 
'  Robert  Frost  In  recent  years  after  we  might 
have  assumed  he  had  already  achieved  an 
enviable  zenith  of  esteem,  one  answer  might 
be  that  during  this  our  latest  period  of  na- 
tional uncertainty  and  self-doubt,  he  has 
remained  ("though  by  a  world  of  doubt  sur- 
rounded") a  steadfast  witness  tree  to  that 
kind  of  traditionally  guarded  Yankee  opti- 
mism and  confidence  that  we  have  so  largely 
lacked  and  needed. 

At  such  a  time.  If  his  cautious  affirma- 
tions had  sounded  to  us  like  merely  cheerful 
whistlings  In  the  dark  he  could  have  done 
nothing  for  us  except  annoy.  Tet  the  older 
he  has  grown,  the  more  widespread  our  na- 
tional conviction  that  he  has  always  looked 
steadily  at  the  worst  and  yet,  while  becom- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  night,  has  never 
lost  his  knack  for  seeing  beyond.  The  con- 
tagious element  of  that  courage  based  on  85 
years  of  tough  exp>erlence  has  become  written 
so  deeply  Into  the  lines  of  his  face  and  his 
poetry  that  we  now  should  know  the  two 
are  one. 

So  perhaps  the  most  genuine  form  of  trib- 
ute we  can  pay  Robert  Frost  on  his  85th 
birthday  Is  to  Improve  our  awareness  of  his 
life  work  as  a  double  metaphor.  Without 
tr3rlng  to  tackle  the  Involved  problem  of  re- 
lationships between  simplicity  and  complex- 
ity In  either  the  man  or  his  art  we  can  at 
least  rediscover  the  perennial  pertinence  of 
his  basic  poetic  themes.  But  before  we  take 
bearings  in  that  restricted  direction  we  may 
proudly  glance  back  over  Just  a  few  high- 
lights of  what  has  happened  to  him  during 
the  past  decade. 

Last  year,  when  Proet  was  named  Ck>nsult- 
ant  In  Poetry  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  that 
appointment  was  hailed  by  some  as  the 
equivalent  of  naming  him  our  Poet  Laureate 
even  though  a  few  of  his  critics  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  growing  popularity 
of  his  personality  might  eclipse  the  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  his  poetry.  The  ambiguous  banter 
of  his  wit  during  his  few  press  conferences  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  ought  to  reassure 
anyone  that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  taking 
himself  too  seriously :  "My  ironies  don't  seem 
to  Iron  anything  out.  Things  stay  about  the 
same  after  I'm  finished  talking." 

Almost  10  years  ago,  shortly  after  his  75th 
birthday,  his  "C<Mnplete  Poems"  received  the 
award  of  a  gold  medal  because  a  poU  of  lead- 
ing critics  had  voted  It  a  work  "most  likely 
to  attain  the  statvire  of  a  classic."  While 
few  p>oet8  have  thus  been  honored  by  such  a 
prediction  during  their  lifetime,  the  hazard 
of  that  guess  involved  no  great  risk  because 


many  of  his  lines  have  already  passed  over 
Into  our  language  as  familiar  quotations. 
Having  expressed  the  modest  hope  that  a  few 
of  his  poems  might  "stick  like  burrs  not 
easily  dislodged,"  Frost  may  find  this  reflexive 
tribute  more  meaningful  to  him  than  aU  the 
recent  awards  of  medals  and  prizes. 

Collectors  of  rare  books  provided  another 
memorable  measxue  of  esteem  for  him  in 
December  of  1950  when  a  unique  copy  of  his 
first  volume  of  poems  ("Twilight,"  privately 
prlntd  In  1894)  brought  $3,500  at  public 
auction.  Quite  clearly,  his  works  have  al- 
ready attained  the  classic  stature  among  the 
collectors. 

While  his  countrymen  were  variously  hon- 
oring him  at  hon;e,  and  while  he  was  becom- 
ing better  known  to  both  younger  and  older 
generations  as  he  continued  his  readings  on 
television  and  also  to  capacity  audiences 
across  the  country,  Robert  Frost  was  invited 
to  extend  his  bardings  overseas.  During  the 
summer  of  1954  he  spoke  and  read  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  at  a  com- 
memoration of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  Brazil.  Three 
years  later,  OxfcM-d  and  Cambridge  invited 
him  to  England  to  receive  honorary  degrees. 
That  pair  of  invitations  helped  him  round 
out  one  phase  of  his  career  in  that  he  was 
thxis  able  to  return  with  acclaim  to  the  soil 
where  he  had  been  completely  unknown 
when  he  had  published  his  first  book  of 
poems  in  London,  in  1913.  This  time,  he 
stayed  long  enough  to  read  and  talk  before 
enthusiastic  listeners  in  alwa3rs  crowded 
halls,  not  only  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
also  at  the  University  of  Durham  (which  had 
previously  awarded  him  an  honorary  degree 
in  absentia),  at  the  University  of  Manches- 
ter, and  at  the  University  of  London.  English 
poets  and  prose  writers  arranged  many  cor- 
dial receptions  for  him.  Climatically,  the 
English  Speaking  Union  spread  a  banquet  in 
his  honor  and  the  toast  of  praise  was  there 
made  with  genuine  affection  by  his  own  for- 
mer countryman  and  fellow-poet,  T.  S.  Eliot. 
But  Frost  did  not  come  directly  home  trom 
England.  Priding  himself  on  his  inherited 
Scotch-Gaelic  background,  he  also  took 
pleasure  In  crossing  the  Irish  Sea  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  from  the  University  Col- 
lege in  Dublin.  As  an  informal  ambassador 
of  good  wUl  during  these  varioiis  occasions 
he  served  his  nation  with  distinction. 

(A  typical  side-view:  While  Proet  has  very 
little  iise  for  any  academic  regalia,  his 
Yankee  practicality  has  found  sensible  serv- 
ice for  all  those  multicolored  silk  hoods 
heaped  on  his  broad  shoulders  while  be  has 
been  acquiring  some  forty  honorary  degrees. 
He  has  had  the  hoods  cut  up  into  appropri* 
ate-slzed  squares  and  sewn  together  as  ele- 
gant coverings  for  a  pair  of  patchwork  quilts. 
His  explanation  is  tart:  "It's  knowing  what 
to  do  with  things  that  counts.") 

All  of  the  events  involving  Robert  Frost 
during  the  past  decade  make  most  sense  If 
viewed  poetically  as  metaphors.  But  what 
grounds  for  confidence  could  Frost  have 
claimed  during  those  upsetting  days  of 
Sputnik  I?  None  new  or  untried,  yet  many 
that  are  closely  related  to  his  rectirrent 
themes  of  courageous  carrying  on  in  the 
face  of  discouragement.  His  poems  and  his 
life  provide  complementary  dramatizations 
of  certain  essentials  in  the  idiom  of  Ameri- 
can history:  A  descendant  of  nonconformist 
Puritans,  Frost  has  acted  out  the  principle 
of  even  heretical  nonconformity  while  de- 
fending against  all  criticism  the  rigor  and 
self-discipline  of  certain  pioneering  Puritan 
virtues.  He  likes  to  say  that  there  are  two 
post-Puritan  books  that  are  never  quite  out 
of  his  mind,  Thoreau's  "Walden"  and  Defoe's 
"Robinson  Crusoe."  He  sees  and  hears  a 
rhyme,  there.  In  that  whUe  Crusoe  was  cast 
away  and  Thoreau  self -castaway,  each  found 
self-sufficient.  Pectf  of  lostness  or  defeat  gets 
counterbalanced,  for  Ftost,  by  man's  per- 
sistent and  metaphorical  demonstrations  of 


dlffleultles  overcome,  starting  and  ending 
with  the  great  problems  as  to  how  the  Unf 
ited  can  make  snug  in  the  limltleea. 

In  his  poems,  many  of  his  metaphors  are 
closely  related  to  the  theme  of  the  individ- 
ual's necessary  pioneering,  in  any  age.  For 
him,  the  greatest  reward  of  daring  is  still 
to  dare,  InltlaUy  through  individual  asser- 
tion of  energy  and  sklU  buttreesed  by  a  com- 
bination of  self-belief  and  Ood-belief.  He 
views  the  moral  build  soil  of  man  and  na- 
tion as  constituting  a  blend  of  those  oppo- 
sites  of  self-fulfillment  and  self-surrender. 
Such  insights  are  partially  reflected  in  the 
metaphorical  retrospect  of  his  poem  on 
American  history  entitled  'The  Gift  Out- 
right." But  Insofar  as  those  Insights  In- 
volve repeated  beginnings  of  individual  self- 
discovery  and  self-expression  they  also  find 
oblique  reflection  within  such  a  metaphor  as 
that  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  'The  Axe- 
Helve": 

"He  showed  me  that  the  lines  of  a  good  helve 

Were  native  to  the  grain  before  the  knife 

Expressed    them,   and    its   ciirves    were   no 

false  curves 
Put    on   it   from   without.     And    there  Its 

strength  lay 
For  the  hard  work." 

As  poet  and  as  man,  Froet  has  proved  him- 
self native  to  the  grain  of  the  Anierlcan 
Idiom.  But  if  we  ask  what  right  a  mere 
poet  has  to  invoke  metaphors  of  strength 
for  hard  work  we  can  find  the  answers  in 
the  creases  of  his  face.  His  entire  life  might 
be  taken  as  a  gathering  metaphor  of  con- 
fronting and  overcoming  difficulties  (physi- 
cal, mental,  emotional,  spiritual)  by  setting 
himself  an  ideal  goal  and  then  by  working 
up  the  skills  to  hew  purpoaeftilly  toward 
that  goal. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  separate  images  that 
went  to  make  up  that  life  metaphor.  What 
were  his  own  chances  when  he  played  as  a 
boy  in  the  streets  of  his  native  Sen  Fran- 
cisco while  his  father,  having  failed  as  a 
gambler,  was  dying  of  tuberculosis?  What 
were  his  chances  when  he  worked  at  odd  Jobe 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  while  clinging  to  his  ap- 
parently futile  belief  that  artistic  achieve- 
ment was  all  that  mattered  to  him?  What 
were  his  chances  when  this  city-bred  young 
man  was  sent  by  doctor's  orders  to  a  back- 
woods farm  in  Derry,  NJH.,  because  his  fall- 
ing health  seemed  to  indicate  tuberculosis? 
What  were  his  chances,  after  6  years  of  des- 
ultory farm  life,  when  he  was  stricken  by  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia  and  had  good 
reason  to  fear  that  he  would  not  recover? 
What  were  his  chances  when  he  failed  for 
15  years  to  achieve  any  recognition  as  a  poet 
other  than  those  notes  of  polite  refusal  and 
those  printed  rejection  slips  that  accom- 
panied poems  returned  from  major  literary 
magazines  in  the  United  States?  What  were 
his  chances  when  he  reached  his  40th  year 
before  publishing  his  first  thin  book  of  lyrics 
in  England  under  the  retrospective  title  "A 
Boy's  Will"?  These  are  all  metaphors  In 
which  fear  is  met  and  answered  and  over- 
come by  courage  and  daring  and  action  and 
skill.  Shades  of  Horatio  Alger?  All  right. 
Call  it  what  you  like,  for  nothing  can  belittle 
that  accomplishment. 

"I  stay,"  is  the  gamblerlike  beginning  of 
that  poem  about  chances  and  possibilities 
entitled  "An  Empty  Threat."  Just  because 
these  poems  talk  back  and  forth  to  each 
other,  put  with  that  beginning  the  conclu- 
sion of  another  relatively  early  poem  entitled 
"Acceptance": 

"Now  let  the  night  be  dark  for  all  of  me. 
Let  the  night  be  too  dark  for  me  to  see 
Into  the  future.    Let  what  wlU  be  be." 

In  considering  Frost's  life  as  a  poem  we 
can  see  that  he  had  his  own  reasons  for 
thinking  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  said  In  print  Jiiat  over  a  year  ago, 
"Courage  is  the  human  virtue  that  counts 
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moat — courage  to  act  on  limited  knowledge 
and  Insufficient  evldenoe.  That's  all  any  of 
us  have,  so  we  must  have  the  courage  to  go 
ahead  and  act  on  a  bimch.  It's  th4  best  we 
can  do."  ' 

Because  he  thinks  In  terms  of  metaphors, 
FYost  can  view  that  homely  gambler's  word 
"hunch"  as  interchangeable  with  (or  at  least 
Inseparable  from)  such  words  as  "faith"  and 
"belief."  Part  of  his  courage  has  always 
been  rooted  In  his  hunch  that  there  must 
be  a  larger  design  relating  the  Ideal  goals  of 
any  Individual  with  those  of  his  neighbors, 
his  State,  his  Nation,  and  ultimately  his  Ood. 
All  of  his  poems  Invoke  what  he  likes  to  call 
"ult-rlorltles"  within  and  through  the  hard 
facts  of  Immediate  dally  life.  During  the 
past  6  years  he  may  have  seemed  to  become 
more  explicit  In  t>oth  poetry  and  prose  con- 
cerning the  ideal  predicament  of  any  person 
Of  nation  as  Involving  the  venture  of  spirit 
Into  matter.  But  there  Is  nothing  new  for 
him  about  that  particular  theme  because  he 
began  exploring  It  affirmatively  when  he 
published  in  his  first  book  of  lyrics  the  poems 
entitled  "The  Trial  by  Existence"  and  "A 
Prayer  In  Spring."  Years  later,  he  touched 
on  the  same  existential  theme  when  he 
tucked  Into  one  of  his  prose  prefaces  this 
metaphor  on  metaphors:  "every  poem  is  an 
epitome  of  the  great  predicament;  a  figtire  of 
the  win  braving  alien  entanglements."  On 
his  60th  birthday.  In  an  open  letter  to  "The 
Amherst  Student,"  he  talked  again  In  terms 
of  metaphors  concerning  the  Individual's 
Ood-glven  capacity  to  assert  some  limited 
degree  of  order  and  form  and  meaning  on  the 
chaos  and  confusion  of  Immediate  human 
experience. 

There  Is  no  getting  around  it:  Robert 
Frost  Is  (among  many  other  things)  a 
didactic  poet  who  Is  not  ashamed  of  his 
Puritan  heritage.  While  certain  critics  con- 
tinue to  decry  his  didacticism,  the  average 
reader  seems  to  be  able  to  bear  Frost's  way 
of  letting  an  observation  or  Insight  pick  up 
its  images  and  then  crystallize  themes  Into 
epigrammatic  conclusions.  That  kind  of 
idiom  Is  particularly  welcome  today  because 
it  turns  out  that  Frost  has  so  much  that  Is 
pertinent  to  say  to  us  in  our  personal  and 
national  confusion.  Let  the  cynical  be- 
littlers  of  the  present  American  scene  ques- 
tion the  Nation  with  the  old  sneer.  "Are  all 
thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
shrunk  to  this  little  measure?"  What  Frost 
has  kept  saying  from  the  start  of  his  poetic 
ciireer  Is  that  there  Is  yet  room  for  even 
"Hheer  morning  gladness  at  the  brim"  pro- 
vided we  keep  earning  the  right  to  enjoy  it. 
For  him  there  is  still  Justification  for  be- 
lieving that  "earth's  the  right  place  for  love" 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  keep  earnUig  that. 
As  for  the  future  of  his  country  he  suggests 
that  even  there  we  are  morally  obliged  to 
keep  earning  our  right  to  measuie  her  future 
In  terms  of  her  post:  "Such  as  she  was,  such 
as  she  would  become." 

So  when  a  man  and  poet  like  Robert  Frost 
Is  able  to  renew  these  old  insights  convinc- 
ingly In  both  verse  and  action,  even  while 
completing  his  86th  year  of  tough  experi- 
ence, we  can  take  pride  in  extending  to  him, 
once  again,  and  with  ever  increasing  grati- 
tude, the  felicitations  of  the  Nation  he  has 
served  so  well. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  95)  submitted  by  Mr. 
PRotJTY  (for  himself  and  Senators  Aiken, 
Allott.  Bartutt,  Bennett,  Bible, 
EaiDGEs.  Bush.  Butler,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  Cannon.  Capxhart.  Carroll, 
Case  of  South  Dakota.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Chavez.  CmniCH.  Clark.  Cotton. 
Dodo.  Douglas,  EIastland,  Enclx.  Gold- 
water.  Oreem.  Grueninc,  Hartke,  Hen- 
NiNcs.     Holland.     Hruska,     Humphrey, 


Jackson,  Javits.  Jordan,  Keating,  Ke- 
FAUVER,  Kennedy,  Lancer,  Lausche.  Mag- 
NXTSON.  Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McNa- 
MARA,  Morse,  Mundt.  Murray,  Muskie, 
Neuberger,  Pastore.  Proxmire.  Robert- 
son. Saltonstall,  Schoeppel,  Scott, 
Smathers,  Smith,  Symington,  Talmadge, 
Wiley,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yarbor- 
OUGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio)  was  consid- 
ered and.  by  unanimous  consent,  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Shelley 
"Poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of 
the  world":  and 

Whereas  poets  have  been  described  as  "the 
movers  and  the  ahalcers  of  the  world  for- 
ever"; and 

Whereas  art.  which  includes  the  making  of 
poetry.  Is  said  to  be  "the  conscience  of  man- 
kind"; and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  although  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  our  time  to  concen- 
trate its  primary  attention  on  things  ma- 
terial, neverthelcsK  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
value  and  importance  to  our  citizens  as  long 
as  our  Nation  shall  endure  of  things  of  the 
spirit  contained  in  our  national  literature, 
art  and  culture:  and 

Whereas  Robert  Frost,  the  present  Con- 
sultant In  Poetry  In  English  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  Is  one  of  America's  and  the 
world's  best  love<l  and  best  known  poet- 
philosophers;  and 

Whereas  throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  field  of  letters  his 
poetry  and  his  philosophy  have  enhanced 
for  many  throughout  the  world  their  un- 
derstanding of  tiie  United  States  and  its 
people;  and 

Whereas  for  aln-.ost  half  a  century  Robert 
Frost  has  been  writing  poetry  which  has 
brought  pleasure-,  comfort.  Inspiration, 
thoughtfxilness,  keener  awareness  of  nature 
and  greater  understanding  of  fellow  human 
beings  to  thousands  of  people  In  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world;  and 

Whereas  he  has  unselfishly  devoted  many 
years  of  his  life  to  teaching  and  bringing  to 
the  youth  of  our  land  an  appreciation  of 
the  finer  things  of  life;  and 

Whereas  his  work  has  brought  him  more 
recognized  honors  than  have  come  to  any 
other  contemporary  American  poet,  includ- 
ing four  Pulitzer  prizes  in  poetry,  the  Helen 
Haire  Leviitson  Pri^e,  the  Russell  Loines  Me- 
morial Fund  Prize,  the  Mark  Twain  Medal, 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America,  and  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Medal;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
In  a  resolution  on  the  occasion  of  his 
seventy-filth  birtiiday  extended  Mr.  Frost 
the  "felicitations  of  this  Nation  which  he 
has  served  so  well";  and 

Whereas  on  the  26th  of  March  1059  he 
will  attain  the  vtrnerable  age  of  85  years, 
still  enthusiastically  carrying  forward  his 
writing,  his  teaching,  his  philosophizing,  his 
lecturing  and  hitt  public  poetry  readings 
throughout  the  land :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extend  to  Robert  Frost  its  good  wishes 
on  the  occasion  of  his  anniversary  and  salute 
him  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  and 
as  a  representative  of  our  Nation's  art  and 
culture,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit 
to  Mr.  Frost  an  engrossed  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution. 


TAXATION  OP  CERTAIN  NONRESI- 
DENTS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  6.  1959.  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  limit  the  right  of 


States  or  their  political  subdivisions  to 
tax  the  incomes  of  nonresidents.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI 
has  asked  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  my  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr   PASTORE: 

Address  by  Senator  Dodo  delivered  at  the 
Jefferson-Jackson  E>ay  dinner  In  Hartford. 
Conn  .  March  19,  1959. 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 

Address  delivered  by  him  entitled  "The 
Challenge  of  the  Soviet  Economic  Offensive.- 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  Southwestern 
Michigan,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  February  12. 
1059. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Address  delivered   by  Senator  Keating  at 
the    ninth    annual    conference    of    national 
organizations   called    by    the   American   As- 
sociations for  the  United  Nations. 
By  Mr    KEATING: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania.  t>efore  Fellows  of  American 
Bar  Foundation.  Chicago.  111..  February  22. 
1959. 

Address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  meet- 
ing. Cornell  University.  Itliaca.  NT..  March 
24,  1»50. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  POTTER  STEWART  TO 
BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OP 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. April  9,  1959,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
424  Senate  OlBce  Building,  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  upon  the 
nomination  of  Potter  Stewr  rt.  of  Ohio,  to 
be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


VERMONT     MAPLE     WEEK    BEGINS 
MARCH  30 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
beginning  March  30  is  Maple  Week  in 
Vermont.  Special  events  are  being 
planned  in  many  of  the  ski  areas  of  the 
State  and  in  other  communities. 

These  events  are  sponsored  by  the 
Greater  Vermont  Association  and  the 
Vermont  Maple  Industry  Council.  Also 
cooperating  are  the  Vermont  Develop- 
ment Commission,  the  State  department 
of  agriculture,  the  extension  service  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  the  Ver- 
mont Sugar  Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  sugar  maple  Is  the 
official  tree  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
This  is  appropriate,  because  on  no  other 
continent  in  the   world  can   the  sugar 


maple  be  found,  and  nowhere  on  this 
continent  does  it  thrive  more  healthfully 
and  happily  than  in  Vermont. 

Vermont  leads  all  other  States  in  the 
number  of  farms  producing  this  crop, 
in  the  number  of  trees  tapp>ed  annually, 
and  in  total  production.  Here  are  found 
the  largest  mcmufacturers  of  sugar- 
making  equipment,  the  most  inventors 
of  improved  methods  of  sugaring  and  of 
producing  a  variety  of  maple  products, 
and  more  than  5,000  of  the  best- 
equipped  producers. 

The  first  official  grades  ever  to  be  es- 
tablished on  maple  sugar  and  sirup  were 
established  by  the  Vermont  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  today  Vermont 
maple  sugar  and  sirup  are  not  only  the 
best  tasting  in  the  world,  but  are  the 
purest. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Vermont  Invites 
all  our  citizens  to  visit  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  during  Maple  Week.  Not 
only  will  they  be  received  with  warm- 
hearted Yankee  hospitality,  but  they 
will  breathe  pure  mountain  air  imcon- 
taminated  by  fog,  smog,  or  radioactive 
dust;  they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  unex- 
celled skiing;  and  thelt*  palates  will  be 
tickled  by  the  sweetest  taste,  next  to  a 
sweetheart's  kiss,  that  the  good  Lord 
ever  Invented. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VS.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE  AND  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  that  next  week  three 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monro- 
NEYl.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Ikfr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Butler  1,  together  with  two 
able  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Representatives  Harold  Cooley 
and  Bob  Poage,  will  leave  for  France  to 
take  part  in  the  annual  spring  agenda 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion's Executive  Committee  and  Council. 

As  Senators  know,  the  United  States 
is  one  of  55  member  nations  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Unioh.  This  year's 
regular  meeting  is  to  be!  held  m  Warsaw 
in  September — the  first  time  the  Union 
has  ever  met  behind  tiie  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  for  this  reason — apd  because  of  the 
critical  months  that  11&  ahead  for  the 
world — that  the  agenda  meeting  next 
week  will  be  particularly  important. 
Questions  of  disarmanient,  of  interna- 
tional development  anq  of  cultural  ex- 
change, among  others.  Will  be  considered 
for  the  agenda. 

I  think  it  is  extremeljy  fortunate  that 
the  United  States  will  be  represented  at 
the  agenda  meeting  by  Mike  Monroney, 


Francis  Case,  and  John  Butler,  and  by 
Harold  Cooley  and  Bos  Poage.  I  extend 
to  them  the  Senate's  best  wishes  in  their 
work. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  next  week,  in  France,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  member  nations  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  will  meet. 

Prom  the  U.S.  Senate  the  delegate  will 
be  the  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney).  The  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Case]  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler I  will  be  present  as  alternates. 

The  problem  before  the  members  will 
be  the  preparation  of  agenda  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  be  held  in  Poland  during  the  coming 
summer.  Thus  the  men  and  women  who 
will  meet  together  next  week  in  France, 
in  the  preparation  of  agenda,  will  con- 
sult together  in  the  background  of  a 
grave  and  great  intei'national  crisis, 
which  continues  to  rage  over  Berlin. 

We  shall  be  ably  represented  by  those 
who  will  travel  to  the  meeting  from  the 
Senate. 

My  point  in  rising,  and  in  joining  with 
my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield],  is  merely  to  say 
that  with  our  delegation  go  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that,  with  the  representatives  of  the 
parliaments  of  other  nations  which  be- 
long to  this  great  international  organi- 
zation, they  may  foster  the  cause  of 
peace  with  justice  in  this  weary  world. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  MR.  MERRILL 
MURRAY  TO  BE  PRESENT  IN  THE 
SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mer- 
rill Murray,  Assistant  Director  of  Em- 
ployment Security  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  be  authorized  to  be  present  in 
the  Chamber  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MANDATORY  QUOTAS  ON  IMPORTS 
OF  RESIDUAL  OIL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  issued  March  10,  1959,  by  President 
Eisenhower  which  imposed  mandatory 
quotas  on  imports  of  residual  oil  has 
been  sharply  criticized  by  some  of  my 
colleagues.  I  should  like  to  hope  that 
some  of  this  criticism  results  from  mis- 
understanding of  pertinent  facts.  In 
any  event,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
mandatory  restrictions  ordered  by  the 
President  were  overdue. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  subject,  we 
should  first  of  all  consider  the  question: 
What  is  residual  oil? 

The  product  is  a  heavy,  black  oil  re- 
maining after  the  processing  of  crude. 
It  is  known  in  the  trade  as  No.  6.  No.  5. 
bunker  C,  or  "black  oil." 

Almost  all  the  imports  of  residual  to 
this  country  originate  in  Venezuela,  or 
refineries  on  Dutch  islands  off  the  coast 
of  that  country.  The  oil  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  east  coast  Industrial  fuel 
markets  of  this  country  and  inland  ap- 
proximately 100  miles. 


The  product  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
primarily  a  boiler  fuel  for  industrial  In- 
stallations. It  Is  not — and  this  is  very 
important — used  In  the  ordinary  resi- 
dential home.  Apparently,  some  of  my 
colleagues  believe  the  restrictions  or- 
dered on  residual  fuel  oils  affect  the 
average  householder.  This  is  not  the 
case. 

Some  residual  is  burned  to  supply  heat 
energy  in  large  apartment  buildings  or 
hotels,  but  this  use  is  almost  negligible 
in  comparison  with  its  utilization  by  in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps,  at  this  point,  there  should  be 
some  discussion  of  statistics  which  ob- 
viously had  important  bearing  upon  the 
President's  decision  to  order  manda- 
tory quotas  on  Imports  of  residual  oil. 

In  1946,  direct  residual  oil  imports 
were  the  equivalent  of  nearly  11  million 
tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

In  1958,  they  were  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  44  million  tons  of  coal. 
But  In  order  to  obtain  the  true  picture 
we  must  add  to  the  44  million  figure  some 
6  million  tons,  coal  equivalent,  of  resid- 
ual made  from  imported  crude.  Thus, 
the  total  for  1958  was  approximately 
50  milUon  tons. 

Since  1954,  the  Increase  in  terms  of 
coal  equivalent  of  imported  residual  oil 
and  residual  made  from  imported  crude 
is  about  19  million  tons. 

Throughout  January  and  February  of 
this  year  virtually  a  tidal  wave  of  resi- 
dual oil  was  reaching  our  shores,  that 
fuel  having  been  Imported  at  the  coal 
equivalent  of  over  70  million  tons  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Most  of  the  coal  which  supplies  the 
east  coast  comes  from  southern  fields. 
The  injury  in  this  area  from  residual  Is 
both  substantial  and  grave.  Since  1947, 
employment  in  the  coal  industry  in  West 
Virginia  has  fallen  by  over  50,000  jobs. 
During  that  time  coal's  payrolls  have 
dropped  by  about  $21  million — or  5',i 
percent — while  employment  and  payrolls 
In  every  other  major  Industry,  except 
lumber,  showed  overall  Increases  until 
1958.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the 
somber  story  of  coal  repeats  itself  in 
other  coal-producing  States.  The  im- 
plications are  ominous. 

The  mere  fact  that  coal  has  been  dis- 
placed by  residual  oil  Is,  admittedly,  no 
reason  by  itself  for  the  Presidential  ac- 
tion.   The  Issue  goes  far  beyond  that. 

Authoritative  spokesmen  for  the  coal 
industry  contend  that  the  residual  oil 
is  t)elng  dumped.  It  is  sold  at  whatever 
price  is  necessary  to  gain  markets  for 
that  product.  This  type  of  competition 
from  foreign  sources  Is  unfair.  The 
evidence  bears  out  the  contention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  In  the  chair ) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Indeed,  the  inroads 
made  by  residual  oil  on  domestic  fuel 
markets  are  a  serious  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  In  any  period  of  crisis 
which  may  involve  war  risk,  the  bitu- 
minous coal   Industry  would   be  called 
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upon  to  produce  mightily.  A  weak  and 
declining  coal  industry  could  not  fulfill 
such  an  obligation. 

Then,  too,  an  ailing  coal  Industry 
hurts  the  railroads,  since  coal  Is  their 
most  substantial  customer. 

A  stable  and  prosperous  coal  industry 
is  defense  insurance  of  the  best  kind  for 
the  Nation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  facts  were 
in  the  mind  of  the  President  when  he 
decided  to  impose  mandatory  quotas  on 
residual  oil. 

It  seems  to  me,  furthermore,  that 
under  the  law,  the  Chief  Executive  had 
an  obligation  to  issue  the  March  10, 
1959.  order  which  he  caused  to  be  pro- 
mulgated as  a  proclamation. 

Broadly  speaking,  section  8  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  provides  that  the 
President  shall  take  action  to  prevent 
imports  from  impairing  the  national 
security  if  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  finds  that 
such  conditions  exist.  The  legislation 
was  amended  in  1958  to  include  imports 
of  derivatives  of  raw  materials  or  prod- 
ucts.    Residual  is  a  derivative  of  crude. 

The  reliance  by  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  upon  foreign  residual  oil 
Is  dangerous.  As  has  been  proved  in  the 
past,  residual  rates  will  be  raised  quickly 
and  substantially  if  conditions  permit. 
But  if  war  comes,  the  oil  simply  will  not 
continue  to  be  available. 

During  World  War  n,  oil  shipments  by 
tanker  from  the  gulf  coast  and  overseas 
dropped  65  percent.  Bituminous  coal 
was  called  upon  to  supply  most  of  the 
resultant  fuel  deficiency — and  did  so. 

The  Soviet  submarine  fleet  today  re- 
portedly is  much  larger  and  more  efficient 
than  was  the  German  fleet  which 
wreaked  so  much  havoc  on  shipping 
during  World  War  II.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  our  po- 
tential enemy's  submarines  would  pose 
a  very  grave  threat  to  oceanic  vessels 
carrying  oils  to  our  domestic  p>orts. 

Foreign  sources  supplied  about  26  per- 
cent of  the  east  coast's  residual  oil  re- 
quirements in  1940;  they  now  supply  in 
excess  of  70  percent  of  residual  con- 
sumption in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  best  estimates — governmental  and 
private — are  that  the  energy  require- 
ments of  the  east  coast  area  would  in- 
crease at  least  12  percent  during  the 
first  year  of  a  major  war.  This  estimate 
does  not  take  into  account  any  inter- 
ruption of  oil  imports.  Even  so,  all 
durable  industries  probably  would  have 
to  operate  at  peak  capacity.  At  present, 
the  east  coast  energy  sources  are  as 
follows: 

(Million  tons  in  coal  equivalent] 

Percent 

Petroleum 274         62 

Bituminous  coal 161         81 

Natural    gas 4 58         11 

Anthracite i 20  4 

Hydro 11  2 


Total 624 


100 


If  the  demand  rose   12  i)ercent  and 
there  was  no  interruption  in  supplies, 


energy  requirements  in  the  first  year 
of  war  would  be  as  follows: 

[Million  tons  in  coal  equivalent] 

Percent 

Petroleum 303 

Bituminous  coal 188 

Natural  gas 63 

Anthracite 23 

Hydro —    11 

Total 688 

Today,  coal  experts  tell  me  that  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  probably  could 
produce  520  million  tons  annually  if 
called  upon  so  to  do.  The  fields  sup- 
plying the  east  coast  area  might  be  hard 
pressed  to  mine  the  27  million  additional 
tons — coal's  share  of  the  12  percent — 
if  war  came,  but  they  probably  could 
meet  such  a  challenge. 

But  if  tanker  sinkings  should  affect 
imports  the  situation  would  become  criti- 
cal almost  immediately.  Let  us  assume 
that  residual  oil  availability  should  be 
reduced  25  percent,  as  compared  to  its 
1957  level.  The  residual  supply  then 
would  drop  from  an  equivalent  of  274 
million  tons  to  206  million  tons. 

The  only  source  for  the  major  part  of 
this  deficit  would  be  bituminous  coal. 
Gas  could  not  help;  it  already  is  pushed 
to  pipeline  capacity.  Anthracite  could 
supply  only  a  few  million  tons  of  the  new 
need.  Hydroelectric  power  could  offer 
no  additional  ener?y. 

I  have  said  that  bituminous  coal  might 
be  able  to  supply  an  additional  27  mil- 
lion tons  annually  to  the  east  coast  if 
it  were  asked  to  to  so.  However,  a  25 
p)ercent  reduction  in  residual  oil  imports 
would  mean  that  coal  mines  would  be 
called  up>on  to  fui-nish  68  million  tons 
additional.  As  matters  stand  now, 
bituminous  coal  could  not  supply  this 
required  tonnage.  In  this  connection, 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  coal  fields  which  supply  the 
east  coast  sell  half  their  output  else- 
where. These  otl'.er  sources  would  be 
clamoring  for  more  fuel  in  the  event  of 
war. 

What  about  the  assumption  that  resid- 
ual imports  would  be  cut  25  percent  in 
time  of  war?  Thij;  estimate  seems  much 
too  conservative.  The  decline  in  resid- 
ual imf)orts  and  in  coastwise  shipments 
of  the  product  wa.5  much  more  than  25 
percent  durmg  World  War  II.  Coast- 
wise residual  oil  shipments  fell  60  per- 
cent between  1940  and  1942;  residual 
imports  from  Venezuela  dropped  some  59 
percent  in  1942  as  compared  to  1941. 

There  also  is  the  possibility  of  enemy 
attack  on  the  areas  of  oil  production, 
refining  and  loading  in  Venezuela  and 
the  Dutch  West  Indies.  An  H-bomb,  or 
A-bomb  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Mara- 
caibo,  for  example,  would  mean  there 
would  be  no  oil  imports  from  Venezuela 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

Once  again,  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  enemy  submarine  forces  would 
not  do  as  much  damage,  or  more,  to  oil 
imports  and  coastwise  oil  shipments  dur- 
ing a  future  war  Involving  the  United 
States  than  the  damage  in  World  War 
II  caused  by  the  Germans. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 


mittee on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources 
Policy  made  in  1955. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  function  of 
this  Committee  Is  to  study  energy  sup- 
plies and  resources  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  national  policy. 

With  regard  to  crude  oil  and  residual 
oil.  the  Committee's  report  of  February 
26. 1955. said: 

The  Committee  believes  that  if  the  Im- 
ports of  crude  and  residual  oils  should  ex- 
ceed significantly  the  respective  proportions 
that  these  Imports  of  oils  bore  to  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  oil  In  1054,  the 
domestic  fuels  situation  could  be  so  im- 
paired  as  to  endanger  the  orderly  industrial 
growth  which  assures  the  military  and 
civilian  supplies  and  reserves  that  are  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense.  There  would 
be  an  inadequate  incentive  for  exploration 
and  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply. •    •   • 

The  Committee  recommends,  however,  that 
if  in  the  future  the  imports  of  crude  oil  and 
residual  fuel  oils  exceed  significantly  the  re- 
spective proportions  that  such  Imported  oils 
bore  to  domestic  production  of  crude  oil  la 
1854.  appropriate  action  should  be  taken. 

In  1958.  imports  of  foreign  residual, 
and  residual  made  from  imported  crude 
oil,  exceeded  the  1954  imports  by  over  19 
million  tons  coal  equivalent. 

Obviously,  the  increase  in  imports  at 
coal's  expense  has  been  tremendous  and. 
from  the  standpoint  of  defense,  threat- 
ening indeed. 

The  rising  tide  of  residual  imports 
along  the  east  coast  then  constitutes  a 
definite  threat  to  national  security. 

The  President,  in  my  opinion,  had  no 
choice  other  than  his  order  of  March  10, 
1959. 

Further — and  this  should  be  kept  in 
mind — his  was  only  the  first  move  m  the 
scries  of  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
recover  coal's  east  coast  markets. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done  before  there 
is  the  balance  that  we  need  for  internal 
stability  and  national  defense. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  industry  would  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  production  very  rap- 
idly in  the  event  of  armed  conflict.  All 
industry  would  be  operating  at  capacity. 
New  plants  would  go  into  operation  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  constructed.  Not 
only  would  residual  oil  imports  be  cur- 
tailed or  cut  off;  all  petroleum  imports 
would  be  restricted.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  a  program  to  shift  home  fur- 
naces from  oil  and  gas  to  coal,  as  there 
was  during  the  World  War  II  period. 

I  have  mentioned  that  bituminous 
coal,  in  wartime,  probably  could  supply 
27  million  tons  additional  annually  to 
the  east  coast  area,  but  might  find  it 
impossible  to  supply  40  million  tons  ad- 
ditionally. Let  us  review  the  coal  situa- 
tion. 

The  coal  industry  has  gone  downhill 
since  World  War  II.  being  one  of  the  few 
major  industries  to  do  so.  The  alltime 
high  of  production  was  reached  in  1947 
when  approximately  631  million  tons 
were  produced.  In  1958.  production  ap- 
proximated 400  million  tons.  and.  in  all 
likelihood,  the  entire  industry  operated 
at  a  loss.  In  1954.  when  production  was 
slightly  more  than  390  million  tons  the 
Industry's  loss,  after  taxes,  was  not  far 
from  $1  million. 


1959 
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From  2  to  4  years  ai-e  required  to  de- 
velop a  modern  deep  coal  mine,  and  the 
industry  must  depend  |primarily  on  this 
type  of  mine  for  the  future.  During 
previous  emergencies,  j  much  of  coal's 
quick  expansion  came  from  strip 
mines — with  surface  cpal  or  coal  near 
the  surface.  Today,  abjout  74  percent  of 
bituminous  production  comes  from  deep 
mines  and  this  proportion  will  increase 
in  the  future.  1 

Since  1950,  the  number  of  operating 
bituminous  mines  has  dropped  from  9.429 
to  an  estimated  7,588  in  1958,  a  loss  of  al- 
most 2,000  mines.  Comparatively  few  of 
these  were  strip  mines!  since  these  are 
the  most  profitable  and  ihe  last  to  be  dis- 
continued unless  the  coal  is  exhausted. 
Many  of  the  deep  mines  which  have 
closed  will  not  reopen.  Many  concerns 
cannot  afford  the  costs  bf  keeping  them 
in  standby  operations.  Equipment  is  re- 
moved, the  mine  becomes  fiooded,  the 
roof  falls,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  start  a  new 
operation  altogether  thin  to  reopen  the 
old  shaft. 

Last  year,  employment  in  the  mines 
was  only  about  190.000  liien  as.  compared 
to  more  than  400.000  in  1 1947.  A  part  of 
tliis  decline  doubtless  wa^  due  to  mechan- 
ization, but  a  larger  fact<j)r  was  the  steady 
drop  in  coal  production. 

Incidentally,  bituminous  coal  has 
steadily  increased  its  pioductivity  until 


man  per  day,  as 
tons  in  1947,  a 

that  today  the 


it  is  around  11  tons  per 
compared  to  about  6  Viz 
most  astonishing  record. 

Few  per.sons  realize 
price  of  bituminous  coall  at  the  mine  is 
just  about  what  it  was  in  1946.  This  is 
truly  amazing.  No  other  major  industry 
has  had  such  an  experience  in  these  in- 
fiationary  times.  "The  ptability  of  coal 
prices  should  help  reassure  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  are  fearful  that  the 
quotas  on  residual  oil  vrlll  sut>stantially 
increase  fuel  costs  in  the  east  coast  area. 

A  modern  mine  is  very  costly  to  build, 
requiring  an  investmenlt  of  from  $6  to 
$10  F>er  ton  of  annual  capacity.  Experts 
figure  it  will  require  an  investment  of 
at  least  6  percent  to  reriiain  a  going  op- 
eration; it  requires  an  investment  of  at 
least  10  percent  to  be  attractive  in  view 
of  the  uncertainties  attending  coal  min- 
ing in  this  era.  Every  cast  is  high.  It 
is  estimated  that  deprectiation,  plus  sup- 
ply costs,  range  from  $|1.25  to  $1.50  per 
ton  annually.  This  does  not  take  wages 
into  account,  nor  other]  items,  the  wel- 
fare fimd,  social  sccurlti^,  electric  power, 
property  taxes,  and  selli|ng  and  adminis- 
tration costs.  I 

I  have  stated  that  current  capacity  is 
around  520  million  ton$.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  industry's  capacity  to  produce 
declined  in  1958.  The  improvement  in 
1959  may  not  be  pronoinced.  Residual 
oil  imports  in  January*  and  February 
were  pouring  in  at  the  tremendous  rate 
of  around  70  million  tors  annually.    The 


mandatory  quotas  will 


we  must  wait  to  see  how  they  will  be 
administered  and  how  much  Improve- 
ment, if  any,  can  be  ecpected  from  an 
industrial  upturn  benelicial  to  coal.  It 
is  highly  questionable  whether  deprecia- 
tion and  depletion  will  even  be  covered 
this  year.    Or,  to  state  ihe  situation  an- 


help  some,  but 


other  way,  a  part  of  the  bituminous 
mine  plant  will  be  given  away  with  each 
ton  of  coal  sold. 

About  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  mine 
plant  depletes  each  year,  which  means 
that  about  20  million  tons  of  the  plant 
capacity  must  be  replaced  every  year. 
This  requires  an  expenditure  of  from 
$120  million  to  $200  million  yearly.  This 
is  a  sizable  sum  to  an  industry  which 
operated  with  little  or  no  profit  last 
year. 

It  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  the 
coal  industry  would  be  asked  to  produce 
100  million  tons,  over  and  above  present 
capacity  of  520  million,  in  wartime.  To 
place  the  industry  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply this  added  tonnage,  from  $600  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  will  be  needed.  With 
coal  limping  along  as  it  is  today,  where 
is  this  money  commg  from? 

The  Congress  then,  instead  of  assail- 
ing the  quotas  on  residual,  should  con- 
sider other  steps  to  place  coal  in  a 
stable  and  prosperous  condition,  and  m- 
sme  that  it  will  be  able  to  furnish  the 
Nation  the  indis];>ensable  tonnage 
needed. 

Some  critics  of  the  residual  order  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  it,  through  in- 
creasing costs,  may  increase  unemploy- 
ment in  east  coast  areas.  I  think  their 
fears  are  groundless. 

But,  while  we  are  discussing  imem- 
ployment,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
effects  of  these  rising  imports  on  West 
Virginia  and  other  coal  States.  This 
foreign  oil  already  has  caused  imem- 
ployment.  Thousands  of  miners,  Amer- 
ican citizens,  are  out  of  jobs  and  are 
forced  to  live  on  handouts.  This  is  not 
a  theory.  It  is  a  fact,  and  to  add  to  our 
bitterness  it  is  our  belief  that  the  im- 
ports are  dumped,  ruthlessly  and 
unfairly. 

Recently,  the  bituminous  coal  indus- 
try formed  the  national  coal  policy  con- 
ference— an  overall  organization.  The 
factors  that  I  have  talked  about  here 
today  are  the  reasons  why  the  coal  pro- 
ducers, the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  coal-carrymg  railroads,  coal 
equipment  manufacturers  and  coal- 
burning  utilities  have  joined  together. 
They  feel  the  time  has  come  for  a  united 
effort  on  behalf  of  an  indispensable 
product.  They  would  dispel  the  idea 
that  coal  is  outmoded.  They  will  in- 
sist that  the  industry  be  given  fair  treat- 
ment. One  of  their  aims  is  to  stop  the 
dumping  of  residual  oil  at  the  expense 
of  coal. 

I  congratulate  the  coal  industry  and 
the  related  groups  upon  the  formation 
of  the  conference.  I  am  confident  it  will 
be  a  most  salutary  and  constructive 
force. 

The  coal-carrying  railroads  have,  in 
many  respects,  the  same  problems  as  the 
coal  industry.  The  drop  in  coal  produc- 
tion creates  a  serious  problem  for  the 
railroads  from  the  standpoint  of  reve- 
nue, because  coal,  for  many  years,  has 
been  a  most  important  revenue-produc- 
ing customer. 

Another  problem  is  created  because  of 
the  heavy  costs  of  maintaining  locomo- 
tives, coal  cars,  and  other  facilities.  In 
the  last  3  years  almost  50,000  hopper 
cars,    used    to    haul    coal,    have    been 
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scrapped — several  thousands  more  than 
the  roads  have  put  into  service.  In  1958. 
the  number  of  bad  order  hoppers— coal 
cars  which  require  extensive  repair  work 
before  they  can  be  used  again — increased 
by  more  than  35.000. 

The  railroads  know  also  that  wartime 
operations  would  impose  heavy  burdens 
upon  them,  including  the  hauimg  of  mil- 
lions of  additional  tons  of  coal.  They 
also  want  to  be  ready  to  do  their  part 
and  they  are  wondering  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  coal  crisis,  then,  has  two  major 
fronts  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
security.  One  is  its  effect  on  the  ability 
of  the  coal  industry  to  meet  defense 
needs.  The  other  is  its  effect  upon  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  to  meet  these 
same  requirements. 

I  have  outlined  the  predicament  of  the 
bituminous  coal  industry,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  the  part  which  residual  oil 
has  had  In  creating  the  problem.  Even 
if  the  competition  from  residual  imports 
were  fair  in  every  respect,  protection  of 
the  domestic  coal  industry  is  imperative. 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coal  industry 
spokesmen,  the  competition  is  not  fair. 
Residual  oil  is  being  dumped.  It  is  sold 
for  the  price  necessary  to  expand  resid- 
ual consumption  when  that  expansion 
becomes  desirable  to  the  producers  of 
the  product. 

As  has  been  stated,  imports  of  residual 
have  gone  up  and  up  since  World  War  II. 
The  displacement  of  coal  has  been  par- 
ticularly marked  during  periods  of  re- 
cession. In  1949  and  1950,  for  example, 
the  residual  level  was  high  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  energy  was  declin- 
ing. Residual  prices  were  cut  sharply 
and,  naturally,  coal  markets  were  the 
victims.  While  some  concerns  have 
multi-purpose  equipment,  which  can  use 
both  oil  and  coal,  many  shift  from  coal 
to  oil  on  the  basis  of  favorable  long-term 
arrangements.  Even  if  the  price  of  re- 
sidual is  higher  than  coal,  which  oc- 
casionally happens  for  short-term  peri- 
ods, residual -using  firms  tolerate  this 
condition  and  coal  continues  to  be  the 
loser. 

In  1953  and  1954.  another  period  when 
industrial  activity  declmed.  residual  re- 
peated its  performance  of  1949  and  1950, 
undercutting  coal  and  taking  away  mar- 
kets which  never  returned. 

During  the  recession  of  1958,  the  vol- 
ume of  residual  oil  was  maintained  at 
1957  levels,  much  of  it  being  sold  at  dis- 
tress prices.  Residual  was  priced  as  low 
as  $2  per  barrel  in  New  York,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  about  $8.40  per  ton  of 
coal.  Coal  has  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that  reducing  its  prices  will  not 
save  its  markets. 

Coal  prices  remain  relatively  stable. 
Residual  prices  fluctuate.  For  example, 
in  1948.  the  average  price  of  a  barrel 
of  residual  oil  in  the  New  York  harbor 
was  $3  per  barrel,  or  the  equivalent  of 
$12.50  per  ton  of  coal.  During  1949, 
the  average  price  at  the  same  location 
averaged  $1.90  per  barrel,  the  equivalent 
of  $7.91  for  a  ton  of  coal — a  $4.50  change 
in  only  a  year.  In  1946,  the  average 
price  for  a  barrel  of  residual  was  $1.76 
or  $7.34  coal  equivalent — a  $5.16  a  ton 
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change  In  terms  of  coal.  This  $5  var- 
iance per  ton  equivalent  Is  almost  as 
great  as  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine, 
which  averages  between  $5  and  $6  per 
ton — and  which  has  varied  little  since 
1946.  Also,  the  residual  salesmen  have 
numerous  special  deals  which  are  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  shift  away  from 
coal  and  which  accomplish  their  ob- 
jective. 

The  concern  expressed  over  higher 
prices  because  of  quotas  on  residual  does 
not  take  into  account  the  history  of 
oil  price  movements.  When  it  appeared 
there  would  be  a  world  shortage  of  oil 
during  the  Suez  crisis,  the  price  of  re- 
sidual went  up  immediately.  The  history 
of  residual  prices  indicates  that  the  oil 
intt;rests  have  no  hesitancy  in  charging 
all  that  traffic  will  tolerate.  The  real 
guarantee  of  protection  against  gouging 
to  the  east  coast  area  is  the  stability 
of  coal  prices. 

Furthermore,  the  coal  industry  and 
the  railroads  already  have  moved  to  in- 
sure that  fuel  prices  remain  stable  by 
arranging  to  reduce  both  coal  prices  and 
rail  rates  on  the  product  to  major  in- 
dustrial users  in  the  East.  The  price 
reduction  approximates  $1  per  ton. 

How  do  we  explain  the  rise  in  residual 
imports,  no  matter  the  economic  con- 
ditions? Why  the  tremendous  variance 
in  oil  prices,  at  coals'  expense?  Could 
it  be  that  the  oil  interests  can  manage 
these  prices  at  will,  and  that  they  have 
larger  objectives  in  view  than  residual 
profits? 

In  this  connection,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  an  announcement  of  Herbert 
Brownell,  former  Attorney  General,  on 
April  14,  1953.  that  he  would  file  a  civil 
complaint  charging  the  maintenance  of 
a  world  petroleum  cartel  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  At  the  time,  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Federal  grand  jury 
was  investigating  the  activities  of  the  oil 
companies  with  a  view  to  possible  crim- 
inal charges  of  antitrust  violations.  Mr. 
Brownell  said  he  Intended  to  drop  the 
criminal  charges,  commenting  this  was 
"because  existing  world  tensions  require 
that,  in  the  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
In  this  case  be  pursued  through  civil 
proceedings." 

On  April  21,  1953,  a  civil  suit  which 
charged  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
on  the  part  of  five  major  oil  companies 
was  filed.  The  companies  were  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Texas  Co.,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California,  and  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  These  five  are  giants,  indeed, 
having  assets  of  more  than  $10  billion. 

Two  of  the  companies  mentioned. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  have  extensive  interests  In 
Venezuela.  A  report  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  says  that  the  two, 
together  with  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  "have 
jointly  maintained  a  pervasive  control 
and  influence  over  the  Venezuelean  in- 
dustry In  all  its  aspects,  from  explora- 
tion and  development  to  the  marketing 
of  the  end  products." 

In  1952,  the  FTC  made  a  staff  report 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  called  the  International  Pe- 
troleum Cartel.  The  report  said  that 
seven    major    oil    companies,     Anglo- 


Iranian  OH  Co..  Ltd..  Gulf  Oil  Corp.. 
Royal  Dutch  Shell.  Standard  OH  of 
New  Jersey.  Standard  Oil  of  California. 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  and  the  Texas 
Co.,  dominated  the  world's  production, 
distribution  and  marketing  of  oil. 

The  civil  suit  filed  in  April  1953 — just 
about  6  years  ago — against  the  five  oil 
companies  charged  that  the  corpora- 
tions had  been  engaged,  since  1928.  in 
a  continuing  agreement  and  concerted 
action  to  maintain  control  over  foreign 
production  and  supplies  of  petroleum 
and  products,  to  regulate  Imports  in 
order  to  control  prices,  and  to  divide 
world  producing  and  marketing  terri- 
tories. 

What  has  happened  to  this  suit? 
Nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  determine.  It 
has  not  been  dismissed,  but  insofar  as 
I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  press  it.  Queries  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  elicit  no  in- 
formation. Inquirers  have  been  told  it 
Is  in  the  live-inactive  file,  which  seem- 
ingly is  a  most  notable  contribution  to 
bureaucratic  nomenclature.  In  March 
1955,  Joseph  E.  Moody,  president  of  the 
Southern  Coal  Producers'  Association, 
discussed  the  suit  in  detail  and  urged  a 
congressional  inquiry  to  determine  what 
had  happened  to  it.  He  reports  that  he 
did  not  receive  a  response,  either  from 
the  Government  or  from  the  oil  com- 
panies concerned. 

Mr.  Moody,  who  also  now  Is  executive 
director  of  the  national  coal  policy  con- 
ference, asserted  In  positive  terms,  that 
the  residual  was  being  dumped.  Others 
have  made  similar  charges.  Silence  on 
the  part  of  the  accused  has  been  main- 
tained. 

One  of  the  protests  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mandatory  quotas  on  re- 
sidual oil  is  the  alleged  harm  done  to 
our  relations  with  the  friendly  nation 
of  Venezuela.  I  agree  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  Yet,  I  find  that  Venezuela  main- 
tains most  effective  tariffs  and  quotas 
against  certain  Imports,  including  U.S. 
products.  Obviously,  Venezuela  feels  It 
mu.st  protect  Its  own  economy  and  se- 
curity. I  am  certain  that  country  will 
understand  action  to  protect  our  vital 
economic  Interests  and  security — par- 
ticularly when  no  real  injury  to  her  in- 
terests is  involved. 

I  am  wondering,  however,  just  how 
much  benefit  Venezuela  has  had  from 
these  residual  oil  imports.  As  anyone 
familiar  with  the  petroleum  Industry 
knows,  the  lighter  products — gasoline, 
the  lubricating  oils,  home  heating  oils, 
etc.— bring  higher  prices  and  more 
profits  than  residual  oil.  A  very  high 
percentage  of  residual  results  from  the 
cracking  of  the  Venezuelan  product. 

Some  informed  persons  feel  this  is  de- 
liberate on  the  part  of  the  oil  giants 
and  that  the  percentage  of  residual  from 
the  Venezeulan  oil  could  be  reduced 
substantially  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  market  is  shared  by  a  cartel. 
As  a  part  of  that  alleged  cartel  opera- 
tion, residual  oil  apparently  Is  dumped 
on  the  east  coast  at  the  expense  of  the 
coal  industry  and  coal  miners — as  well 
as  American  coal-hauling  railroads  and 


their  employees.  Moreover,  and  here  I 
repeat  for  emphasis,  the  deterioration  of 
the  coal  industry  threatens  the  national 
security. 

Many  persons  are  heard  to  express  the 
belief  that  coal  is  obsolete  and  is  rapidly 
being  replaced  by  other  fuels.  Actually, 
the  foundation  for  our  energy  market  in 
the  future  is  coal.  Fortunately,  we  have 
tremendous  quantities  of  it.  enough  to 
last  for  a  1.000  years  or  more.  Coal,  if 
necessary,  can  be  turned  into  oil  and  into 
gas.  and  today  It  is  the  base  of  many 
valuable  chemicals  and  other  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  informed  per- 
sons Insist  the  demand  for  coal  will  grow 
and  grow.  We  may.  they  say.  be  using 
more  than  1  billion  tons  by  1975,  which 
is  only  about  15  years  away. 

What  we  need  to  be  concerned  about 
now  Is  the  present  and  the  months  and 
years  which  lie  just  ahead.  Our  own 
safety  dictates  that  we  keep  the  coal  in- 
dustry healthy,  prosperous,  and  ready  to 
expand  quickly  and  substantially  in  times 
of  crisis. 

The  mandatory  quota  system  ordered 
by  the  President  was  only  a  first  step — 
and  a  modest  one — in  that  direction.  We 
need  to  do  much  more. 

Now  to  summarize  this  situation  as  I 
see  it : 

First.  The  President's  action  in  im- 
posing mandatory  quotas  on  residual  oil 
clearly  was  justified  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  security. 

Second.  The  average  householder  Is 
not  directly  affected  by  the  order,  inas- 
much as  residual  oil  is  not  used  in  the 
home. 

Third.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
increasing  prices  for  residual  oil  will  ad- 
versely affect  consuming  Interests  on  the 
east  coast,  because  coal  is  available  at 
prices  that  have  remained  stable  since 
1946. 

Fourth.  The  order  likewise  was  justi- 
fied in  the  Interest  of  fair  play  and  the 
domestic  economy,  inasmuch  as  evidence 
indicates  that  residual  oil  was  being 
dumped  at  the  expense  of  American  bi- 
tuminous coal. 

Fifth.  The  Congress  should  Investigate 
reasons  why  the  Department  of  Justice 
civil  suit  against  five  large  petroleum 
companies,  alleging  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  through  the  division  of  mar- 
kets and  the  fixing  of  prices,  has  re- 
mained inactive  since  it  was  filed  approx- 
imately 6  years  ago. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
soon  be  leaving  to  go  back  to  our  con- 
stituents for  Easter. 

Easter  symbolizes  peace.  It  also  is 
an  answer  to  the  eternal  question,  "What 
Is  life?    Has  it  any  termination?" 

I  wish  for  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  when  they  go  home  and  meet 
with  their  constituents,  that  they  will 
find  the  answers  for  which  they  are 
looking  to  the  questions  which  confront 
us. 

We  know  that  through  understanding, 
and  following  the  precepts  of  the  Man 
of  Peace,  we  can  find  the  answers. 

There  was  published  In  the  March 
1959,  Issue  of  Club  Woman  magazine  an 
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article  entitled  "World  Peace:  Can  It  Be 
Achieved  in  Our  Day?  '  written  by  my- 
self, in  an  effort  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions. 

I  have  suggested  that  world  peace  can 
be  found  only  through  an  effective  utili- 
zation of  the  principles  I  have  outlined — 
the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas — 
right  ideas,  if  you  please — cultural  ex- 
change, people-to-people  contacts,  in- 
ternational education,  mobilization  of 
religious  faiths,  i>erhaps  through  an  in- 
ternational "Geosplrlttal  year."  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  demonstrate  In  our  own 
llvmg  in  America  that!  we  can  give  to 
each  other  the  benefit  jof  being  sincere 
and  honest  in  our  conyictlons,  we  can 
carry  through  that  ideal  in  the  world  at 
large. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  ref&rred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 
'  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoRU)  Peace:   Can  It  Be  Achieted  in  Our 
Day? 

(By    Hon.    ALEXANDEm    Wuet,    U.S     Senator 
from  Wlsconiin) 

Today  we  are  only  35  m  nutes  away  from 
Moscow  by  intercontinenial  ballistic  mls- 
sUe.  These  llghtnlng-fas  „  giant  buUets. 
equipped  with  nuclear  warbieads.  can  fly  along 
at  the  frightening  speed  of  almost  11.000 
miles  per  hour.  Even  with  the  facilities  of 
our  NORAD  Command  (North  American  Air 
E>ef^^ej .  and  our  Intelligence  eystem.  op- 
erating at  peak  efficiency,  we  would  have  a 
maximum  warning  time  ot  an  ICBM  attack 
from  Russia  of  less  than  1  l^our.  In  the  next 
2  or  3  years,  the  warning  tlttie  will  be  zero  to 
15  minutes.  TT»e  killing  cfTect  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear blast  would  prob:.l^ly  be  a  radius  of 
S  mlle«:  but.  In  addition.!  If  a  20-megaton 
bomb  (the  equivalent  of  do  million  tons  of 
TNT)  were  dropped  on  St.  l|ouis.  for  instance, 
radioactive  fallout  would  blanket  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  even  Ohio,  If  the  wind  were 
right.  Our  Office  of  Civil  jJcfense  Mobiliza- 
tion haa  clasElfled  over  ICiO  major  cities  as 
probable  target  cities  of  such  a  thermonuclear 
attack.  Chicago  Is  a  target  city;  Detroit,  New 
York.  Los  Angeles,  and  Just  about  every  ma- 
jor Industrial  area.     It  can  happen  here. 

Therefore,  If  It  can  happen  here,  we  must 
predicate  our  thinking  on  the  presumption 
that  It  will  happen  here — \inleps  we  dedicate 
our  entire  thinking,  and  cansequent  action, 
to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  world 
peace — a  positive  peace,  safeguarded  with 
justice  and  durability.  Tie  unprecedented 
horror  of  a  war  in  the  futuni  lends  an  urgency 
to  this  task  that  Is  Inefcapfible.  Civilization, 
as  we  know  It.  could  llterall,'y  vanish  from  the 
earth  In  the  Incandescence  of  a  thermonu- 
clear explosion.  Man  Is  truly  balanced  be- 
tween extinction  and  world  harmony.  Hence, 
as  never  before,  and  especially  In  the  nuclear 
age,  there  Is  no  alternative  !to  peace. 

THE  POSITIVE  APPROACH  TO  WORLD  PEACE 

However,  In  emphasizing  the  vital  necessity 
for  world  peace,  I  prefer  not  to  suggest  that 
our  prlmarly  stimulus  for  l!ts  achievement  Is 
that  of  fear;  although  *the  threat  and 
prospect  of  the  self-destrulction  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  probably  the  human  race,  in  a 
thermonuclear  holocaust  should  certainly  be 
incentive  enough.  Instead,  I  should  like  to 
adopt  the  perspective  of  the  positive  ap- 
proach: an  approach  which  is  guided  by  the 
vision  of  a  finer  and  nobler  world  than  has 
ever  been  before — a  world  without  warring 
states  and  where  all  men  can  be  brothers. 

Throughout  modern  history,  mankind  has 
pursued  a  concept  of  peace,  achieved  through 


various  means,  which  might  ultimately  put 
an  end  to  the  recurring  tragedy  of  warfare 
among  nations.  But  a  long  progression  of 
efforts  toward  universal  peace  has.  almost 
wholly,  failed.  Unless  we  are  to  lapse  once 
again  Into  utter  barbarism,  sooner  or  later 
some  nation  must  blaze  a  new  trail  along 
which  other  nations  will  follow — a  pathway 
which  will  lead  to  that  Utopia  of  peace  where 
wars  shall  no  longer  curse  mankind.  I  want 
the  honor  for  that  leadership  for  our  own 
beloved  Nation. 

OUR  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  OTHER  PEOPLES  OF  THE 
EARTH 

If  Americans  are  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  promotion  of  world  peace,  one  of  the 
first  things  which  must  be  done  is  to  reorient 
our  thinking  with  regard  to  other  peoples 
of  the  world.  Perhaps  America's  most  out- 
standing native  philosopher.  William  James, 
stated:  "The  greatest  discovery  of  my  gener- 
ation is  that  .'luman  beings  can  alter  their 
hves  by  altering  their  attitudes  of  mind." 
That  was  a  half  century  ago.  A  few  years 
later,  another  great  thinker,  Aldous  Huxley. 
paraphrased  a  divine  truth  stated  by  the 
Teacher  of  Galilee  when  he  said:  "Love  casts 
out  fear:  but  conversely,  fear  casts  out  love. 
Fear  also  casts  out  Intelligence;  casts  out 
goodness:  c-su  out  all  thought  of  beauty 
and  truth.  Fear  is  the  very  basis  and  foun- 
dation of  modern  life — fear  of  the  war  we 
don't  want,  and  yet  do  everything  we  can  to 
bring  about."  By  allowing  the  emotion  of 
fear  to  replace  that  of  brotherly  love  toward 
otir  neighbor — and  in  this  Jet  age  every  na- 
tion In  the  world  is  our  neighbor — we  lose 
the  ability  to  understand  him,  and  the  Inevi- 
table result  is  the  temptation  to  hate  him. 
Hate  and  mistrust  are  the  children  of  blind- 
ness— to  understand  and  love  our  neighbor 
we  must  open  our  eyes  and  see  lilm;  not 
fear  and  hate  him. 

PEACE    THROUGH    THE    EXCHANGE    OF    INFORMA- 
TION    AND   IDEAS 

I  believe  that  world  peace  can  be  pro- 
moted through  the  effective  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  among  all  peoples  of 
the  earth.  That  is  why  I  am  wholeheartedly 
behind  the  views  expressed  by  our  Presi- 
dent when  he  addressed  the  heads  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  at  Geneva  on  July  22, 
1955.  While  speaking  on  the  topic  of  normal- 
izing and  Incre.'ising  East-West  contacts,  he 
stated:  "To  help  achieve  the  goal  of  peace 
based  on  Justice  and  right  and  mutual  un- 
d3rstanding.  there  are  certain  concrete  steps 
that  could  be  taken  to  lower  the  barriers 
which  now  impede  the  Interchange  of  In- 
formation and  Ideas  between  peoples."  To 
help  implement  this  forward-looking  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  our  relations  with 
the  people  of  Russia,  shortly  thereafter  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  Moscow  to  publish  and  distribute  within 
the  Soviet  Union  50.000  copies  per  month 
of  the  magazine  Amerlka.  This  illustrated 
megazlne  Is  published  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage and  gives  an  objective  presentation  of 
our  American  way  of  life;  emphasizing  the 
cultural  and  nonpolitlcal.  I  have  been 
reliably  informed  that  the  response  to  this 
magazine,  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people, 
is  tremendous;  that  invariably  there  are  in- 
sufficient copies  to  meet  the  demand,  with 
long  lines  queuing-up  at  newsstands  the 
moment  "Amerlka"  is  put  on  sale;  and  that 
available  copies  are  dogeared  and  worn  from 
much  handling  and  passing  around.  Recip- 
rocally, the  Soviet  Embassy  also  publishes 
and  distributes  a  like  number  of  copies  of 
an  English  language  magazine.  U.S.S.R.. 
here  In  the  United  States. 

THE    XTNITED    STATES -RUSSIAN    CULTURAL 
XXCBANGK    AGREEMENT 

Subsequently,  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  an 
Important  milestone  In  the  history  of  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  So- 


viet Russia  occurred  on  January  27,  1958, 
when,  after  3  months  of  quiet  negotiation, 
the  Lacey-Zaroubin  cultural  exchange 
agreement  was  signed.  At  that  time.  I  went 
on  record  as  expressing  the  hope  that  this 
agreement  would  be  but  the  first  step  in  a 
chain  reaction  of  peace.  I  stated  that  we 
have  nothing  but  good  will  for  the  people  of 
Russia,  that  we  want  to  get  to  know  the 
Russian  people  better.  An  indication  that 
this  view  Is  at  least  partially  shared  by  the 
Russian  leaders  was  given  in  a  recent  ex- 
clusive interview  between  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  another  U.S.  Senator.  D\ir- 
Ing  the  course  of  this  Interview,  Khrushchev 
said  that  he  believes  as  strongly  as  we  do  that 
both  our  countries  stand  to  benefit  from 
the  maximum  exchange  of  visitors  and 
knowledge  and  that  he  would  do  his  power- 
ful best  at  the  Moscow  end  to  remove  bu- 
reaucratic and  political  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  cultural  exchange  program. 

A  dramatic  example  of  this  United  States- 
Russian  cultural  exchange  was  the  front- 
page story  last  April  describing  the  acclaim 
In  Moscow  of  a  young  American,  Van  Cli- 
burn,  who  triumphed  over  48  other  contest- 
ants in  an  International  piano  competition 
based  upon  the  works  of  the  great  Soviet 
composer,  Peter  Ilyltch  Tchaikovsky.  This 
Incident  grpphicaliy  demonstrated  the  truth 
to  the  Russian  people  that  the  only  type 
of  guided  missile  we  ever  want  to  send  to 
Moscow  Is  the  human  missiles  who  will  go 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple; the  masters  of  the  keyboard,  of  art.  of 
literature,  and  of  drama. 

At  about  the  same  time  Van  Cllbum  was 
taking  Moscow  by  storm,  the  famous 
Molseyev  dance  company  was  being  greeted 
by  enthusiastic  New  Yorkers  at  the  Metropoll- 
t.'\n  Opera.  Performers  such  as  these  will 
bring  about  the  Jubilation  of  American 
cheers.  Instead  of  the  sound  of  tears  and 
suffering. 

These  heart-warming  illustrations  of  cul- 
tural exchange  are  but  a  few  exampics  of 
the  effectiveness  of  contact  between  peoples 
and  are  but  a  partial  indication  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  for  good  that  such  exchange 
can  bring  about. 

THE    PEOPLE -TO  PEOPLE    PROGRAM 

I  have  been  pleased,  on  many  occasions, 
to  publicly  comment  on  the  outstanding 
progress  toward  effective  international  con- 
tact made  by  the  people-to-people  program. 
This  program  had,  as  Its  origin,  the  White 
House  conference  held  2'2  years  ago  on  the 
inspiring  initiative  of  President  Eisenhower. 
At  that  time,  spokesmen  for  majM'  segments 
of  the  American  way  of  life  Joined  together 
voluntarily  in  this  great  private  movement; 
the  purpose  of  which  was.  and  is,  to  increase 
the  warm  bonds  between  American  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  and  counterpart 
groups  of  similar  backgrounds  and  Interests 
throtighout  the  world.  Since  that  time,  the 
people-to-people  program  has  made  re- 
markable progress  toward  the  achievement 
of  this  goal;  demonstrating  how  private 
citizens  who  work  voluntarily  can  best 
solidify  the  ties  with  other  countries  on  a 
warm,  human.  Indlvldual-to-lndlvidual  basis. 

EDUCATION   rOR    PEACE 

One  of  man's  greatest  needs  is  to  learn;  for 
to  learn  is  to  grow,  and  to  grow  is  to  live. 
Recognizing,  then,  this  need  to  learn  in  order 
to  grow,  civilized  man  has  developed  the  edu- 
cational process  into  ever-higher  levels  of 
thinking.  By  expressing  his  aspirations 
through  such  development,  man  has  created 
a  great  art:  for,  in  order  to  mold  human 
beings  into  their  finest  possibilities,  the  same 
epic  struggle  to  create  beauty  and  harmony 
out  of  stubborn  material  limitations  is  in- 
volved which  is  the  foundation  of  all  great 
art.  I  believe  that  we  can  use  the  art  of 
education  as  a  mighty  force  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  International  understanding 
and  good  will.    To  effectively  accomplish  this. 
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constructive  educational  experimentation 
should  go  on  universally,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  That  Is  why  I  proposed,  in  a  recent 
public  address,  that  one  or  more  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing the  very  best  In  the  American  educational 
process,  consider  the  possibility  of  submit- 
ting plans  to  the  Soviet  Government  leading 
toward  the  establishment  of  experimental 
American  schoolB  Inside  Russia  for  Russian 
youngsters,  lliese  schools  would  be  In- 
tended genuinely  for  progress  In  education — 
not  for  hostile  propaganda  or  subversion — 
and  would  demonstrate  in  action  that  the 
United  States  is  interested  in  friendly,  pro- 
ductive relations  with  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  Russia.  They  would  be 
educational  lighthouses  from  which  would 
emanate  beacons  of  understanding — beacons 
to  a  brighter  tomorrow.  Truly,  education  for 
peace  can  prove  to  be  more  powerful  than 
atoms  for  peace. 

AN    INmNATIONAL  OEOSPIRrTDAL    TKAR 

A  concept  which  I  believe  has  tremendous 
potential  for  improving  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  men  and  nations  Is  the 
Idea  expressed  in  the  recommendation  by 
prominent  clergymen  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Oeospirltual  Year.  This 
proposal.  Inspired  by  the  constructive 
achievements  of  the  recent  International 
Geophysical  Tear,  suggests  that  1960  be  set 
aside  as  a  period  when  each  religious  group 
would  present  the  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
sources it  felt  were  necessary  for  the  reli- 
gious development  of  mankind  and  would 
seek  a  proper  relationship  between  religion 
and  science.  Motivated  by  the  desire  to 
know  the  nature  of  God  and  the  ultimate 
purpose  behind  the  universe,  such  a  Geo- 
spirltual  Year  could  unite  men  In  their  age- 
old  longing  to  believe  in,  and  better  under- 
stand, their  relationships  with  the  Supreme 
Being.  This  unity  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  universal  desire  to  find  better  ways 
and  means  by  which  men  can  live  together 
in  love,  mutual  respect,  and  freedom — rather 
than  in  fear  and  oppression.  By  emphasiz- 
ing the  things  which  all  faiths  have  in  com- 
mon, religion  can  be  made  a  great  force  for 
world  understanding,  justice,  and  peace. 

THE    ACHIEVEMENT    OF    PEACE 

If.  then,  world  peace  is  to  be  achieved  in 
cur  day.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  result 
only  through  a  genuine  understanding  of  our 
neighbors.  This  understanding  can  be 
brought  about  by  an  effective  utilization  of 
the  principles  I  have  outlined  above;  the 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas,  cultural 
exchange,  people-to-people  contacts.  Inter- 
national education,  and  a  mobilization  of 
religious  faiths — perhafw  through  an  Inter- 
national geospiritual  year.  These  methods 
all  stress  direct  or  Indirect  contact  with  the 
peoples  of  other  countries;  but.  in  so  doing, 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  a  gov- 
ernment and  its  people.  For  example,  the 
fact  that  there  are  friendly,  and  even  cordial, 
relations  between  the  Russian  people  and  the 
American  people  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
altered  our  basic  belief  in  our  own  way  of 
life  or  that  we  have  diminished  In  the 
slightest  our  feelings  against  the  official 
Ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  But  the  ideology 
of  a  government  Is  one  thing — friendship 
with  its  people  is  another. 

With  the  quest  for  peace  the  chief  objec- 
tive of  our  foreign  policy,  these  instrumen- 
talities for  understanding  our  neighbors  can 
be  used  as  working  bases  to  achieve  that 
peace  so  that  problems  which  inevitably  arise 
may  be  solved  at  council  tables — not  on 
battlefields.  By  effectively  applying  these 
principles — the  United  States  can  nobly 
demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  our 
desires  for  peace — to  free  mankind  from  the 
burden  of  armaments  and  to  awaken  man  to 
the  need  for  turning  bis  energies  into  raising 
low  standards  of  living,  combating  deadly 
diseases,  building  schools,  and  Xreelng  men 
from  hate  and  war. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  recall  that  in  the 
middle  1940's  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  the  author  of  proposed  leplsla- 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  was  my  privilege  at  the  same 
time  to  sponsor  a  similar  proposal  in  the 
House. 

The  measure  I  Introduced — H.R.  3628, 
79th  Congress,  1st  session — was  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  on  November  8,  1945,  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  testified  ex- 
tensively on  that  day  and  the  record  of 
the  hearings  show,  also,  that  I  caused  to 
be  published  in  the  Record  on  that  oc- 
casion an  address  delivered  in  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley  1  in  which  he  spoke 
about  the  necessity  for  a  Department  of 
Peace  and  called  attention  to  the  mea- 
sure I  had  introduced  in  the  House  and 
to  a  bill  he  introduced  in  the  Senate  July 
6,  1945.  along  the  same  line. 

I  hope  that  during  the  86th  Congress 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  find  it  possible  to  devote  the  crea- 
tiveness  of  his  mind  to  this  subject  once 
again.  I  believe  it  is  most  important, 
and  I  hope  these  remarks  are  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  search  for  peace 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
so  well  explained  as  the  objective  of  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
gi-ateful  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  remarks.  The  Department 
of  Peace  was  contemplated  in  my  mind — 
and  I  am  sure  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia — at  a  time  when  we 
were  actually  in  an  all-out  war.  The 
need  for  a  Department  of  Peace  still 
exists.  There  must  be  a  diagnosis  of  the 
causes  of  war.  That  means  analyzing 
the  fears,  doubts,  hatreds,  and  economic 
needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It 
means  seeking  to  find  the  answers.  We 
try  to  do  that  in  some  of  our  programs, 
but  I  feel  that  what  we  need  more  than 
anything  else  is  what  I  have  outlined  in 
the  article  which  I  have  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  should  like  to  join  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  in  com- 
mending and  thanking  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  edifying 
remarks.  It  is  good  that  in  this  great 
body  we  pause  at  least  for  a  short  time  to 
mark  this  spiritual  occasion.  It  is  good 
for  our  country  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley! 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  have  spoken  in 
this  tone  today. 


TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  real  pride  that  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  Miss  Edna  Donley,  of 
Alva,  Okla.,  "Miss  E.  D."  as  many  friends 
call  her,  who  has  been  chosen  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year  by  McCall's  maga- 
zine. In  an  annual  project  honoring  all 
teachers. 


As  all  America  tries  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  mathematics  and  science 
teaching  to  meet  today's  challenges.  It  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr]  and  to  me 
to  find  an  Oklahoma  mathematics  teach- 
er at  the  top  of  a  very  distinguished 
honor  roll. 

I  am  proud  for  Miss  Donley,  who  has 
tried  to  make  math  irresistible  30  dif- 
ferent ways  in  30  years  of  teaching  it  in 
high  school,  and  who  also  has  made  a 
record  for  herself  as  a  debate  and  si>eech 
teacher  and  a  leader  in  professional  and 
civic  activities.  I  also  am  proud  of  all 
Oklahoma  teachers  who  made  her  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Education  Asso- 
ciation last  year.  I  especially  congratu- 
late the  city  of  Alva,  Okla.,  and  its  school 
board,  for  finding  and  keeping  Miss  Don- 
ley and  giving  her  an  opjDortunity  to 
teach  in  her  own  way,  even  during  those 
years  before  a  good  tough  math  course 
returned  to  fashion  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  Mc- 
Call's article  and  its  honor  roll  of  10 
other  U.S.  teachers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

McCall's  Teaches  or  the  Yeas 

HOW   M 'CALL'S   NATIONAL  TEACHEB  OF  THK  TEAS 
IS    rOLTUO 

Miss  Donley  was  selected  by  McCall's  from 
a  list  of  teachers  nominated  by  State  depart- 
ments of  education  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Lawrence  O. 
Derthick,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  Dr.  Edgar  Puller,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Chief  SUte  School 
Officers.  The  nominees  were  observed  at 
work  over  a  period  of  months  and  their  work 
was  evaluated  by  representatives  approved 
by  McCall's  and  the  US.  Office  of  Education. 
Prom  the  recommendations.  McCall's  chose 
Miss  Donley  to  receive  the  eighth  citation  in 
this   annual    project    honoring    all    teachers. 

In  the  33  years  that  Miss  Edna  Donley  has 
been  teaching  mathematics  to  high  school 
students  of  Alva.  Okla.,  she  has  heard  the 
value  of  teaching  real  math  to  American 
children  challenged  and  deprecated  by  both 
parents  and  educators.  Her  answer  has  been 
to  work  harder  in  her  classroom  at  making 
the  subject  irresistible.  "It  was  tough  oc- 
casionally, but  I  stuck  to  the  subject."  she 
says,  "and  now  math  suddenly  has  become 
very  fashionable  again." 

If  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  all  hl<'h 
school  teachers  had  followed  Miss  Donley's 
example  in  stressing  subject  matter,  thers 
would  be  less  wringing  of  hands  today  among 
college  professors  over  the  lack  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  freshmen  crowding  their  doors. 
As  much  as  any  teacher  possibly  can.  Edna 
Donley  bridges  the  gap  that  has  existed  in 
our  country  between  traditional  scholars 
and  modern  psychologists.  She  is  both. 
In  hearty  agreement  with  the  committee  and 
observers  who  rated  her  "an  inspiration  to 
us  all."  McCall's  is  proud  to  salute  her  as 
the  eighth  National  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Miss  Donley  is  not  an  easy  teacher — "stu- 
dents often  think  I'm  a  little  hard  on  them." 
she  says.  However,  she  is.  judging  by  the 
comments  of  her  former  pupils,  the  kind  of 
teacher  everyone  later  wishes  he  had  had. 
One  of  them,  now  a  successful  engineer,  says: 
"She  gave  me  more  of  a  background  In  and 
understanding  of  math  than  most  students 
in  other  schools  receive  before  they  enter 
college." 

Former  students  of  the  speech  and  debate 
classes  which  she  also  teaches  are  equally 
enthusiastic  about  what  she  has  done  for 
them.     Nancy  Denuer,  a  finalist  in  the  1067 
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Miss  America  Contest,  came  home  from  col- 
lege to  be  coached  by  Miss  Donley.  Tbe 
following  year  Miss  Denner  was  asked  to 
speak  In  Atlantic  City  about  Miss  America 
scholarships  because  the  sponsors  felt  she 
had  had  excellent  training  In  public  speak- 
ing. 

A  native  Oklahoman  and  proud  of  it.  Miss 
Donley  comes  from  a  family  of  teachers.  Her 
father,  the  late  W.  A.  Donley,  made  "the  run" 
to  become  a  first  settler  In  Woodward  County. 
Her  mother  was  a  teacher,  and  so  are  her 
brother  and  two  sisters.  Today  she  and  her 
mother  live  in  the  home  to  which  the  family 
moved  so  that  the  children  could  get  a  good 
education.  "My  parents  scouted  other 
places  but  settled  on  Alva."  MUs  Donley  says. 

An  energetic  and  beautifully  groomed 
"young  50,"  Miss  E.  D.,  as  most  of  Alva 
affectionately  calls  her.  rates  as  high  with  the 
citizenry  as  with  her  students.  For  proof, 
here  are  just  a  few  of  the  extracurricular 
honors  to  come  her  way  In  recent  years:  the 
Rotary  Anns  named  her  Woman  of  the  Tear 
in  1950  for  her  work  with  youth.  The  cham- 
ber of  conunerce  made  her  its  treasurer. 
Several  civic  clubs  have  appointed  her  an 
officer,  and  nearly  everyone  in  Alva  was  a 
volunteer  campaign  manager  when  20.000 
teachers  last  year  elected  her  president  of 
the   Oklahoma   Education   Association. 

A  pioneering  spirit  constantly  plunges  her 
into  new  activities  and  assignments.  "I  am 
not  tolerant  of  monotony,"  she  explains,  and 
her  students  agree  with  her.  Her  classes  may 
be  difficult  at  times  but  they  are  never  dull. 
She  believes  that  30  years  of  experience 
should  be  30  new  experiences,  not  the  same 
one  repeated  30  times. 

"I  only  wish."  says  a  parent  who  studied 
with  Miss  Donley  20  years  ago,  "that  my  two 
sons  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  this 
talented,  kind  and  lovable  woman.  I  am 
confident  they  would  be  better  able  to  face 
the  problems  of  their  adult  world." 

M'CALL'S    honor    roll    or    teachers    rOR    19S9 

The  foUowlng  teachers,  from  10  States, 
earned  special  mention  for  their  significant 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of  na- 
tional teaching  standards: 

Martha  C.  Blgley,  fifth  grade.  East  Side 
School.  Magnolia.  Ark.  With  serenity  and 
patience  she  guides  this  young  age  group 
into  orderly  learning  habits.  Teaching  indi- 
vidually as  much  as  possible  so  that  neither 
the  brightest  nor  the  slowest  is  neglected, 
she  gets  exceptional  ref-ults — particularly  in 
reading  classes. 

Dorothy  S.  Ellison,  science.  Dora  High 
School,  Alabama.  She  ban  the  rare  gift  of 
quality  teaching  despite  crowded  classrooms 
and  limited  facilities.  Through  worlcshops, 
individual  projects  and  field  trips  her  stu- 
dents keep  ahead  in  science,  particularly 
biology.  For  her  stimulating  class  procedures 
she  became  Alabama's  1959  Teacher  of  the 
Year. 

Dorothy  N.  Green.  Latin.  French,  and 
English.  Wells  High  School.  Maine.  She  an- 
swered an  S  O  S  and  returned  to  the  class- 
room after  15  years  of  being  housewife,  book- 
keeper, and  mother.  Crowding  the  hours 
with  personal  attention  and  piling  on  the 
homework,  this  "born  teacher"  convinced  her 
students  that  if  she  could  work  that  hard, 
so  could  they. 

Mary  M.  Hawkes,  science  and  photography. 
Hood  River  High  School.  Oregon.  Although 
her  career  began  in  a  1-room  school,  she 
teaches  brilliantly  in  the  era  of  nuclear 
physics.  Her  students  learn  to  live  intelli- 
gently in  a  scientific  world  and  to  contribute 
to  its  advancement. 

Fayna  C.  Kennedy,  principal.  Sewanee 
Elementary  School.  Tennessee.  WhUe  man- 
aging a  community  school,  she  engages  the 
help  of  university  professors  in  pilot  studies 
designed  to  enrich  primary  schools  through- 
out her  State.  For  her  far-reaching  ideas 
she  was  made  Tennessee's  1959  Teacher  of 
the  Year. 


Helen  S.  Knight,  speech  correction  and 
counseling,  Evanston  Township  High  School, 
Illinois.  She  blazes  trails  in  a  new  field,  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  helping 
the  students  solve  career  problems.  Her  work 
became  part  of  a  program  to  improve  the 
State  curriculum. 

Willimina  S.  Lindsey.  librarian  and  English 
teacher,  Tolleson  Union  High  School,  Ari- 
zona. After  special  training  this  experienced 
teacher  helped  develop  a  library  guide  and 
book  list  for  Arizona  schools,  and  wrote  the 
chapter  on  library  instruction  for  high- 
school  students.  She  also  helped  develop 
a  policy  manual  for  teachers. 

Loretta  Lynch.  English  and  journalism. 
Bonners  Perry  High  School.  Idaho.  She 
teaches  English  to  135  freshmen,  and  jour- 
nalism to  juniors  and  seniors.  She  also  is 
adviser  for  the  school  paper  and  yearbook. 
TTie  paper  has  rated  all  State  superior  for  10 
consecutive  years — and  that  is  how  parents. 
Students  and  associates  rate  this  perfection- 
ist teacher. 

Vira  P.  Oswald,  mathematics  and  science, 
Ouray  High  School.  Colorado.  Accelerated 
work  for  bright  students  is  her  specialty. 
This  year  her  experiments  include  giving 
equal  time  and  individual  Instruction  to 
each  geometry  student,  and  providing  double 
algebra  content — with  extra  credit — to  some 
of  the  sophomores.  These  and  other  experi- 
ments are  part  of  a  Ford  Foundation  project 
to  improve  small  high  schools  of  the  area. 

Donald  W.  Rasmussen.  English  and  speech. 
Vermillion  High  School,  South  Dakota.  A 
blending  of  literature,  composition,  oral 
reading  and  granunar  all  the  way  marks  the 
work  of  this  talented  teacher.  Four  years 
of  required  English  in  his  school,  more  effi- 
cient learning  and  improved  standards  of 
language  are  resulting. 


NEW  YORK  EGO  MONTH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  living 
as  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  age 
being  ushered  in  with  all  manner  of 
nucleonics,  electronics,  swivel  seats,  and 
spray  cans,  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  Americans  pretty  regu- 
larly sit  down  at  least  once  a  day  to  a 
meal  which  appropriately  includes  eggs. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  our  consumption 
amounts  to  an  astounding  29  dozen  eggs 
for  each  of  us,  man,  woman,  and  child. 
It  would  seem  appropriate,  then,  that  we 
pause  during  this  New  York  Egg  Month 
to  reflect  a  little  on  this  bounty  of  ours 
which,  by  comparison  with  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  and  with  other  periods 
of  time  even  in  our  own  counti-y,  ap- 
proaches the  fantastic. 

For  the  egg,  like  so  many  of  the  bless- 
ings which  are  enjoyed  by  Americans,  is 
all  too  often  just  another  item  of  food 
which  arrives  at  our  table,  we  hardly 
know  how.  And  some  of  us,  I  fear,  do 
not  care.  Its  availability,  as  well  as  its 
marvel  as  an  almost  perfect  food.  Is 
taken  for  granted.  But  we  should  note 
its  values  and  how  it  comes  to  us,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  days  of  the  men  and 
women  who  grapple  with  the  great  issues 
of  politics  and  science  probably  started 
over  a  serving  of  scrambled  eggs. 

The  egg  ranks  close  to  the  top  of  the 
list  of  foods  which  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  the  amino  acids  which  make  up 
the  bodybuilding  blocks  we  know  as  pro- 
tein. Proteins  are  vital  to  growth,  they 
help  to  build  immunity  to  disease  and 
they  control  many  of  the  body's  proc- 
esses. Eggs  supply  all  the  proteins  nec- 
essary to  growth  and  well-being,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  essential  minerals.    More 


than  that,  the  egg  is  one  of  those  de- 
lightful exceptions  to  the  rule  that  what 
is  good  for  us  is  too  often  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable. It  tastes  good,  whether  it  Is 
"over  easy"  or  in  an  elegant,  mysterious 
French  soulBe,  or  in  an  angelfood  cake. 

While  the  egg  has  been  around  the 
world  with  man  for  a  long,  long  time, 
its  abundance  is  something  relatively 
new.  Today,  it  is  the  product  of  a  vast 
and  complicated  array  of  production  fa- 
cilities and  techniques  which  would  stag- 
ger the  imagination  of  the  poultryman  of 
25  or  30  years  ago. 

Production  of  eggs  in  tliis  country  has 
jumped  in  the  short  space  of  25  years 
from  3  to  mor«  than  5V2  billion  dozen 
a  year,  and  the  laying  hen  has  become 
an  eflQcient  fsuitory,  usmg  scientifically 
prepared  feeds  and  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  an  army  of  highly  skilled  and 
trained  technicians  to  produce  the  mar- 
velous egg.  Today  the  poultrsmian  is  less 
the  farmer  and  more  the  factory  man- 
ager, carefully  balancing  production  in- 
put, checking  the  production  line,  ap- 
plying the  latest  scientific  findings,  and 
keeping  a  weather  eye  on  the  intricacies 
of  the  markets. 

While  we  laud  the  egg  this  month,  we 
also  pay  tribute  to  the  poultryman,  for 
it  is  through  his  success  as  a  business- 
man-farmer that  the  egg  hsis  found  its 
way  to  us.  New  York  poultrymen  can 
take  pride  in  knowing  that  our  State, 
through  their  eflforts,  ranks  in  the  upper 
quarter  in  the  Nation  of  egg  producers, 
and  that  they,  in  keeping  the  hens  that 
produce  nearly  2  billion  eggs  a  year,  ac- 
count for  more  than  $70  million  of  cash 
receipts  to  New  York  farmers — upwards 
of  10  i>ercent  of  total  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  in  the  State.  Because 
of  their  entrepreneurship  with  respect  to 
quality  and  quantity,  Americans  are  buy- 
ing better  eggs  today  for  less  money  than 
10  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  men  and 
women  of  the  poultry  industry  during 
this  month's  celebration  of  New  York 
Egg  Month.  I  am  pleased  to  salute  the 
poultryman,  the  hen,  and  the  egg. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OP  BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marlcs  the  41st  anniversary  of  Na- 
tional Independence  Day  by  the  Byel- 
orussian p>eoples,  and  although  at  the 
present  time  these  people  are  the  slaves 
of  their  Communist  leaders,  and  will 
have  little  opportunity  to  express  their 
national  traditional  love  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  it  is  essential  that  those  of  us 
in  the  free  world  remember  and  honor 
the  peoples  of  this  captured  nation. 

A  struggle  for  freedom  has  been  an 
essential  part  of  Byelorussian  history 
since  1795,  when  Byelorussia  was,  by 
force  of  arms,  conquered  and  annexed 
to  Russia.  In  1831.  and  again  in  1863-64, 
the  Byelorussians  revolted  against  Rus- 
sian colonialism,  but  each  time  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Russian  oppressors. 

However,  in  1917,  when  the  Russian 
Empire  collapsed,  a  Byelorussian  Repub- 
lic was  formed,  and  endured  until  Au- 
gust of  1920,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Soviet  forces. 
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Today  the  present  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialistic  Republic,  which  has  been  ac- 
corded membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, retains  only  a  fiction  of  sovereignty. 
Actually,  the  Byelorussians  still  remain 
slaves  to  the  fearful  colonial  Communist 
Russian  regime.  Today,  the  peoples  of 
this  unhappy  land  suffer  mass  forced 
labor,  chronic  famine,  and  religious  and 
cultural  persecution.  Mass  arrests  and 
deportations  to  Siberia  all  are  indicative 
of  their  present  lack  of  freedom. 

In  these  days  of  Byelorussian  trial  and 
trouble,  we  can  but  extend  our  sympathy 
and  good  wishes  to  those  Byelorussians 
who  still  hope  for  a  republic  truly  free 
and  democratic.  Surely,  in  divine  provi- 
dence, the  time  will  come  when  the  Byel- 
orussian dream  of  national  independ- 
ence will  be  realized.  Until  that  day 
comes,  Americans  will  continue  to  hope 
and  pray  with  their  brother  seekers  of 
truth  and  freedom. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
pursuit  of  freedom  has  generated  great 
Mnfllcts  among  peoples  and  nations. 
But  self-determination  remains  the 
dream  of  men  everywhere.  Acceptance 
of  anything  less  means  encroachment  of 
a  philosophy  and  system  which  sub- 
merges national  expression.  This  can 
only  result  tn  the  elimination  of  human 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  man. 

Few  people  are  more  awn  re  of  this 
than  the  Byelorussians,  or  White  Rus- 
sians as  they  have  become  known  to  us. 
For  centuries  the  Byelorussians  have 
been  denied  control  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. Here  are  a  people,  15  million  of 
them.  In  the  area  east  of  the  old  Polish 
border  and  west  of  Moscow,  constituting 
a  distinct  national  entity,  united  by  cul- 
tural traditions,  a  common  lanpruage,  and 
a  history  of  struggle,  who  repeatedly 
have  been  denied  freedom.  History  re- 
veals their  plight. 

From  the  late  1300's  down  to  the  18th 
century  and  the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
Byelorussians  were  tosred  betv.een  the 
Lithuanians.  Poles,  and  Russians.  Their 
homeland  was  the  center  of  continuous 
strife  and  struggle.  Through  this  entire 
period  the  Byelorussians  were  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  alien  interests  and  am- 
bitions. They  were  subjected  to  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  and  suffered  in- 
describable tribulations  under  the  rule  of 
foreigners. 

During  these  years  of  trial  and  suffer- 
ing, they  not  only  retained  national  iden- 
tity but  maintained  their  language  and 
customs.  After  3 '2  centuries  of  slavery 
the  Byelorussians  still  desire  to  show  the 
world  they  had  a  will  to  live  as  a  free 
and  independent  people. 

The  chance  came  toward  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  when  the  ancient  Rus- 
sian regime  was  overthrown  and  the 
Czar's  empire  fell.  At  last,  the  Byelo- 
russians were  able  to  assert  their  na- 
tional identity,  and  on  March  25,  1918, 
their  leaders  established  a  government 
and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
National  Republic  of  Byelorussia. 

The  Republic,  so  proclaimed,  was 
destined  to  have  a  short  existence.  By 
March  1921  the  Red  armies  had  overrun 
the  nation  and  ruthlessly  subdued  all 
resistance.  The  cherished  light  of  free- 
dom was  extinguished,  and  once  again 


Byelonisslans  suffered  under  the  yoke  of 
oppressors.  Nevertheless,  March  25  is 
recalled  as  the  day  when  a  dream  was 
realized  and  when  a  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple announced  their  independence  to  the 
world. 

This  earliest  victim  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion knows  well  the  vicious  and  atrocious 
methods  of  the  Communists.  National 
independence  has  been  denied.  Her 
people  have  been  dispersed.  Attempts  to 
assert  freedom  have  met  with  brutal  re- 
taliation. An  entire  nation  has  been 
subjugated  and  made  destitute,  and  her 
helpless  people  forced  to  bear  witness  to 
the  mutation  of  their  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President.  Byelorussians  are  not 
allowed  to  celebrate  their  independence 
day.  But.  today,  we  along  with  many 
others,  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  this  de- 
termined and  courageous  people.  Amer- 
ica stands  before  the  entire  world  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  continued  realization 
of  freedom  and  independence.  We,  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  must  offer 
hope  and  extend  encouragement  to  the 
valiant  Byelorussians.  We  must  work 
and  pray  for  the  day  when  these  brave 
people  will  be  able  to  practice  openly  the 
concept  of  liberty,  free  from  the  fear  of 
oppression  and  tyranny.  Until  that 
griu  day,  no  ti-ue  lover  of  freedom 
caiWeat. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  today. 
March  35,  marks  the  41st  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  In 
1918.  This  independent  state  was  rela- 
tively short  lived,  as  it  was  partitioned 
between  Poland  and  Russia  by  the  Riga 
Treaty  In  1921.  During  World  War  II. 
the  people  of  Byelorussia  again  asserted 
their  Independence,  but  this  freedom  was 
also  short  lived,  and  Soviet  domination 
was  again  asserted  over  the  approxi- 
mately 10  million  inhabitants  of  that 
unhappy  land. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Byelorussian  independence  we  recall 
again  the  continuing  valiant  struggle  of 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. This  struggle  for  independence 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  all  who  believe  In 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  individual 
dignity,  and  reminds  lis  again  of  the  sup- 
prcsed  people  denied  their  freedom  who 
are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  138th  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. 

Greece:  The  word  alone  invokes  many 
images.  We  think  of  gods  and  goddes.ses, 
great  battles  and  great  heroes,  sunlight, 
architectural  beauty,  and  Byron.  And 
too.  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  land 
of  freedom's  birth,  civil  warfare,  Cyprus, 
and  a  noble,  proud  and  wise  King  and 
Queen. 

These  things  and  many  more  come  to 
mind  when  one  thinks  of  Greece.  The 
whole  Western  World  owes  to  Greece 
a  debt  that  can  never  really  be  paid. 
In  the  largest  sense,  nations  build  upon 
each  others'  knowledge  in  the  eternal 
struggle  for  the  enlightment  of  man. 
This  process  is  the  mainspring  of  what 
we  call  civilization.    It  is  to  the  ancient 


men  of  Greece  that  we  owe  the  debt  of 
formulating  the  practical  philosophies 
of  logic  and  education  within  the  mind 
and  on  a  communicative  leveL  What 
gift  could  be  more  precious? 

The  Greek  tradition  has  remained  firm 
in  its  homeland  and  has  spread  over  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

It  Is  true  that  modem  history  has  not 
always  been  kind  to  Greece.  There  was 
a  long  period  of  subservience  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire  before  the  archbishop  of 
Patras  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  In 
1821.  The  days  that  have  followed  have 
been  a  mixture  of  joy.  destruction,  hope, 
and  frustration. 

The  agony  of  World  War  n  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  the  Greek  nation  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  Then  came  the  bloody 
civil  war.  when  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment had  literally  to  fight  for  Its  life 
against  the  Russian-trained  guerrilla 
bands  that  had  Infiltrated  from  the 
north.  The  United  States  came  to  the 
aid  of  Greece  at  once  and  our  backing 
was  a  decisive  factor  In  driving  the  Com- 
munists out  of  the  country. 

Now.  at  last.  Greece  is  free.  Under  the 
inspired  leadership  of  King  Poul  and 
Queen  Fiederlka  the  country  Is  slowly 
Kalnlnu  back  Its  strength  and  reasserting 
Its  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  relation  to  the  present  schism  of 
Ideologies  within  the  world,  Greece's  at- 
tachment to  the  Western  allies  Is  a  very 
Important  one.  As  a  member  of  NATO. 
Greece  acts  as  a  bulwark  against  Com- 
munist aggression  In  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. The  Government  has  granted 
the  United  States  the  use  of  airfields  and 
naval  facilities  within  Its  confines  and 
the  Greek  Army  Is  supplied  with  modern 
arms  and  equipment  under  the  NATO 
agreements.  Thus,  Greece's  role  within 
the  free  world  is  a  vital  and  significant 
one. 

The  "glory  of  Greece"  today  may  not 
consist  of  material  wealth  and  military 
power.  But  the  greater  glory  of  the  per- 
ceptive use  of  mans  intellect — by  which 
these  other  material  manifestations 
gather  meaning — is  as  alive  and  dynamic 
today  as  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Pericles. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  final  tribute,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  important  contribu- 
tions that  Greco-Americans  have  made 
to  the  growth  and  diversity  of  American 
culture.  There  are  roughly  600,000 
Americans  of  Greek  origin  living  in  the 
United  States.  In  every  area  of  human 
endeavor,  from  expert  cancer  specialist 
to  military  hero,  from  the  genius  of 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos  in  music  to  the 
stable  ethic  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  from  the  friendly  candymaker 
and  congenial  restaurateur  we  all  have 
known  to  the  Skouras  brothers  of  the 
theater,  the  Greek  people  have  con- 
tributed their  unique,  spirited,  and  excel- 
lent qualities  of  talent  and  leadership  to 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  183  years.  During  that  entire 
time  we  have  lived  under  democratic 
freedom.  Greece  has  been  Greece  for 
many  centuries,  but  her  modern  free- 
dom and  territorial  integrity  has  been 
in  existence  for  only  138  years.  How- 
ever—and this  is  the  important  thing— 
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with  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of  fate. 
Greece  has  ronained.  The  ideals  of 
liberty  and  justice — first  nurtured  by 
their  forefathers — are  no  less  strong  in 
the  Greek  people  today  than  they  were 
during  the  time  of  Aristotle. 

To  the  people  of  Greece,  I  send  my 
greetings;  to  all  that  is  Greek,  I  give 
my  thanks. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  all  epi- 
sodes in  man's  struggle  for  freedom  are 
by  their  nature  significant  in  the  history 
of  his  long  battle  against  the  forces 
which  would  enslave  him.  But  there  are 
some  soils  of  the  earth  in  which  liberty 
has  thrived,  blossomed,  and  fought  for 
its  existence  In  a  peculiarly  dramatic 
way.  And  it  seems  as  if  the  people  in 
those  lands,  having  been  born  there, 
have  absorbed  Into  their  very  beings  a 
far  larger  share  than  most  of  the  in- 
herent love  of  liberty  which  Is  in  the 
souls  of  all  men. 

Greece  Is  one  of  those  lands. 

Today  Is  the  138th  anniversary  of 
that  nation's  Independence. 

And  may  I  take  this  occasion  to  con- 
fratulate  them  first,  on  the  part  they 
have  played  In  the  new  freedom  mile- 
atone  achieved  by  their  neighbor  nation. 
Cyprus,  In  her  goal  of  eventual  Inde- 
pendence. 

May  Z  also  congratulate  the  Greek 
nation  on  the  new  economic  develop- 
ment program  which  she  has  launched 
during  the  past  year  in  an  attempt  to 
five  even  greater  economic  freedom  to 
her  people. 

And  may  I  also  take  the  occasion  of 
this  Greek  Independence  Day  to  recall 
for  my  colleagues  a  few  highlights  in 
this  Mediterranean  country's  history 
which  are  connected  in  a  special  way 
with  our  own  history. 

On  March  25.  1821.  Bishop  Germanos 
of  Patras  raised  the  flag  of  liberty  over 
the  Church  of  Aghia  Laura  near  Kala- 
vrjrta  in  Greece,  which  began  the 
Greeks'  war  for  Independence  from  the 
Turks.  To  begin  with,  it  was  the  ideas 
of  liberty  inculcated  in  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions  which  Inspired 
the  Greeks  anew  to  fight  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  for  their  freedom.  At  first.  Eu- 
rope was  indifferent,  and  it  was  men 
like  Lord  Byron,  the  English  poet,  dy- 
ing at  Messalonghl.  who  brought  Euro- 
pean forces  around  to  a  realization  that 
this  cradle  of  Western  civilization — the 
Greek  nation — must  not  remain  en- 
slaved. Americans  were  also  fighting 
for  Greek  freedom  138  years  ago.  in- 
cluding Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  Gen. 
George  Jarvis.  Capt.  Jonathan  Peck- 
ham  Miller.  Lt.  William  T.  Washington, 
and  a  host  of  others.  And  when  the 
fighting  was  over  and  the  tragic  debris 
of  war  cleared  away,  America  shipped 
relief  supplies  to  the  Greek  people. 

Since  that  time  the  Greeks  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  freedom  was  threatened,  and 
something  could  be  done  about  It.  When 
we  were  fighting  Mussolini's  dictator- 
ship in  Italy,  the  outnimibered.  badly 
equipped  Greek  Army  took  on  the  Fas- 
cist legions  and  defeated  them.  It  took 
Hitler's  forces  to  temporarily  conquer 
Greece.  Some  military  historians  be- 
lieve— and  I  believe  it,  also— that  the 
Greeks  actually  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the 


Nazi  dictatorship  by  resisting  Mussolini's 
army  so  well,  for  the  diversion  of  Hit- 
ler's forces  into  the  Mediterranean 
country  seriously  impaired  the  striking 
force  of  his  Russian  invasion. 

Americans  and  Greeks,  again  standing 
together  imder  the  Truman  doctrine,  de- 
feated the  Conununist  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate Greece.  Today,  when  the  United 
States,  the  Western  World,  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  for  that  matter, 
are  thieatened  by  Communist  slavery, 
the  Greek  nation  is  our  outpost. 

And  as  I  examine  the  past  I  feel  a  deep 
confidence  in  this  outt>ost  and  in  the  men 
and  women  who  are  manning  it. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  wish 
to  comment  about  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  courage  and  faith  in  the  Greek 
nation — their  religious  leaders. 

In  the  Second  World  War.  Bishop 
Damashlnos,  of  Athens,  restrained  the 
Germans. 

In  Cyprus  the  Greek  people  have  found 
an  important  leader  in  Bishop  Makarios. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  itself  has 
been  the  nucleus  for  the  uninterrupted 
Greek  tradition,  despite  the  influx  of  the 
Goth,  the  Vandal,  the  Bulgar,  the  Turk, 
and  the  Naal.  Z  believe  it  will  be  a 
sturdy  bulwark  in  maintaining  that  tra- 
dition in  the  face  of  current  Communist 
threats. 

We  have  good  reason,  therefore,  to 
note  this  anniversary,  and  to  congratu- 
late the  people  of  Greece  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  to  commemorate  the  138th 
anniversary  of  Greek  Independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Orkek  Ikdepenoence  Dat — Statement  or 
U.S.  Senator  Norris  Cotton 

Today,  Wednesday,  March  25,  is  Greek  In- 
dependence Day,  and  It  Is  a  happy  occasion 
for  citizens  of  Greece,  and  for  all  who  love 
freedom. 

But  it  has  a  deeper  signiflcance  and  a 
meaning  which  must  not  be  lost  on  the  world 
today.  Greek  Independence  came  In  1821, 
after  400  years  of  domination  and  tyranny 
iinder  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  Is  a  clear 
warning  that  even  400  years  of  foreign  domi- 
nation is  not  a  long  enough  time  to  strip 
the  love  of  freedom  from  the  hearts  of  a 
brave  people.  Courage,  spiritual  graces,  and 
dogged  determination  enabled  the  Hellenic 
citizens  to  endure  the  centuries  of  foreign 
rule  while  preserving  their  hop>es  for  eventual 
freedom.  These  same  characteristics,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  the  anniversary 
we  observe  today,  will  inevitably  produce  an 
end  to  the  present  Communist  tyranny  over 
Eastern  Europe.  This  anniversary  should 
give  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  good  cause 
for  reflection  as  they  plot  their  next  moves. 

This  day  also  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  great  gifts  which  have  come 
to  us  from  Greece  and  from  Americans  of 
Greek  ancestry.  The  Influence  of  Greece, 
ancient  and  modern,  on  cnii  civilization  and 
our  culture  can  hardly  be  overlooked.  We 
in  New  Hampshire  are  proud,  too,  of  our 
fellow  citizens  whose  roots  go  back  to  Greece, 
and  grateful  for  their  contributions  to  our 
State. 

My  Interest  in  Greece  and  in  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  has  always  been  particxilarly 
keen  because  of  my  association  with  Senator 
George  H.  Moees  many  years  ago.    Senator 


Moses,  of  course,  had  been  Minister  to  Greece 
before  being  elected  to  the  Uj8.  Senate.  He 
spoke  fluent  Greek  and  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  stanch  supporter  of  Greek  cul- 
ture and  character.  My  association  with  him 
sharpened  my  awareness  and  understanding 
of  Greek  Influence  on  ovu*  civilization  and  our 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  during 
these  days  v.'hen  so  many  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  forced  to  live  under  the 
heel  of  communism,  I  think  it  well  that 
we  take  time  to  reflect  on  the  courageous 
efforts  of  the  Greek  patriots  who  fought 
against  overwhelming  odds  to  gain  their 
independence  138  years  ago. 

March  25  marks  the  l>eginning  of  the 
valiant  fight  for  freedom  by  the  Greek 
people  frcm  Ottoman  rule,  in  1821.  The 
countries  which  today  are  living  under 
the  yoke  of  an  oppressive  power  can  gain 
new  hope  from  a  brief  review  of  this  por- 
tion of  Greek  history.  Although  dom- 
inated for  centuries  by  Ottoman  rulers, 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Greece 
never  lost  sight  of  the  hope  that  some 
day  they  might  free  themselves. 

The  first  great  step  in  that  direction 
was  taken  on  March  35,  1821,  when  the 
revolutionary  banner  was  blessed  nd 
the  call  to  bottle  Issued.  Patriots  who 
had  banded  together  in  secrecy  several 
years  before,  Joined  the  fray,  Greeks 
by  the  thousands  answered  the  call. 
Peasants  and  fishermen,  weary  of  the 
rule  of  a  foreign  empire,  initiatttd 
guerrilla  warfare  as  the  beginning  of  a 
long  campaign  to  wear  down  their 
oppressors. 

The  efforts  of  those  courageous  Greeks 
Impressed  the  freedom -loving  people  of 
the  United  States :  but  only  the  supreme 
optimists  believed  that  the  revolution 
would  ultimately  bring  independence  to 
Greece.  Because  of  the  tremendous 
odds,  the  general  feeling  w&s  that  the  up- 
rising would  soon  be  crushed,  and  that 
the  Greek  people  would  see  a  return  to 
the  days  of  oppression. 

This  country  took  a  firm  stand  in  favor 
of  the  Greek  patriots.  President  James 
Monroe,  in  a  message  to  Congress  in 
1822,  expressed  America's  sentiment  in 
favor  of  having  Greece  regain  her  right- 
ful place  among  the  civilized  nations. 
In  1824,  from  the  very  desk  where  I  stand 
today,  the  great  New  Hampshire  states- 
man. Daniel  Webster,  delivered  his  cele- 
brated oration  on  Greek  independence. 

The  determination  of  the  Greek  j)eople 
was  not  to  be  denied.  With  the  aid  of 
sjTnpathetic  volunteers  from  all  over  the 
world,  Greece  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Otto- 
man rule,  and  gained  complete  inde- 
pendence in  1832. 

America  owes  much  to  Greece,  not  only 
for  her  great  contributions  to  culture 
and  education,  but  also  for  the  important 
role  that  Greek-Americans  have  under- 
taken in  our  society  today.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
citizens  of  Greek  ancestry.  They  have 
made,  and  continue  to  make,  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  enrichment  of  my 
great  State.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  these  New  Hampshire  citizens 
and  to  the  Greek  people  throughout  the 
world  congratulations  on  this  isrth  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  their 
motherland. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  ZELLERBACH 
COMMISSION  ON  EUROPEAN 
REPUOEE  SITUATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  special  report  of 
the  Zellerbach  Commission  on  the  Eitro- 
pean  refugee  situation,  which  was  pub- 
lished earlier  this  month. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Harold  L.  Zel- 
lerbach, one  of  this  country's  outstandlni? 
businessmen,  and  Angler  Blddle  Duke, 
president  of  the  International  Reserve 
Committee,  and  former  US.  Ambassador. 
to  El  Salvador,  this  Commission  has  car- 
ried out  two  surveys  of  the  European 
refugee  problem.  Its  most  recent  study 
Is  focused  on  the  salient  aspects  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  free  nations 
as  they  prepare  to  embark  on  World  Ref- 
ugee Year,  which  begins  In  June  1959. 

The  Commission  has  proposed  that  the 
western  nations,  accepting  the  refugees 
from  communism  as  a  collective  respon- 
sibility, should  meet  in  conference  and 
work  out  a  united  plan  of  attack  on  the 
problem  of  the  residual  refugees.    It  be- 
lieves that  If  each  nation  were  prepared 
to  accept  its  fair  share,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  resettling  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod the  165.000  nonsettled  refugees  esti- 
mated to  be  in  Europe,  the  10,000  Euro- 
pean refugees  who  remain  in  mainland 
China,  and  the  Influx  of  some  25,000 
refugees  which  may  be  anticipated  over 
the    next    2-year    iieriod.    provided,    of 
course,  that  there  is  no  emergency  com- 
parable to  that  resulting  from  the  sup- 
pression  of   the  Hungarian   revolution. 
The  Commission's  report  points  out  that 
since  the  end  of  the  war  approximately 
1.900,000  refugees  have  been  settled;  that 
Just  over  50  percent  of  these  have  been 
integrated  into  the  E^iropean  economy; 
and  that  America  has  absorbed  approxi- 
mately 25  percent,  and  Australia,  Can- 
ada, and  Latin  American  and  other  coun- 
tries the  remaining  25  percent.    In  ad- 
dition, during  this  period  Israel  absorbed 
some  200,000  European  Jewish  refugees. 
Applying  this  rule  of  thumb  formula,  the 
Commission  recommends  legislation  that 
would  admit  approximately  50,000  refu- 
gees to  this  country  over  the  next  2  years. 
What  would  a  crash  program  of  the 
magnitude  proposed  by  the  Commission 
cost?     After  weighing  the  matter  care- 
fully, the  Commission  informs  me  that 
It  would  cost  approximately  $6  million 
per  annum  for  2  years  over  and  above  our 
current  commitments  to  various  refu- 
gee   programs.     This   is   broken    down 
roughly  as  follows: 

Additional  contribution  to  ICEM  to 
cover  cost  of  Increased  volume  of  move- 
ment. $1  million. 

Additional  appropriation  for  U.S*  es- 
capee program  for  integration  projects  in 
Europe,  $1  million. 

Grants  to  American  voluntary  agencies 
to  finance  economic  rehabilitation  of 
1.500  handicapped  refugees.  $1,500,000. 

Additional  contribution  to  ICEM  for 
movement  of  European  refugees  from 
mainland  China.  $300,000. 

Additional  contribution  to  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to 
make  possible  integration  programs  for 
out-of-camp  refugees  on  the  same  scale 
as  those  now  plarmed  for  in-camp  refu- 
gees, $2  million. 


In  ccmnectlon  with  the  last-named 
Item.  I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  point  out 
that  our  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Refugee  Fund  have  been  matched 
on  a  very  generous  scale  by  the  other  free 
nations.  Of  the  total  of  $14,485,000  of 
governmental  contributions  to  programs 
of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  through 
1958,  the  United  States  contributed 
$5,333,000.  or  Just  over  one-third.  Of  the 
governmental  contributions  received  by 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees, $12,935,000  was  disbursed  by  the 
U.N.  Refugee  Fund  through  1958  for  inte- 
gration projects  in  the  asylum  coun- 
tries— Austria,  Belgium,  France.  Ger- 
many. Greece,  Italy  and  others.  This.  In 
turn,  was  matched  by  supporting  contri- 
butions from  the  governments  of  the 
asylum  countries  in  the  amount  of  $19.- 
100,000.  Thus,  an  Investment  of  some  $5 
million  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
has.  with  contributions  from  the  asylum 
governments  and  other  Western  govern- 
ments, snowballed  into  a  total  program 
for  the  integration  of  refugees,  costing 
over  $32  million.  As  of  September  30. 
1958,  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund 
reported  that  over  26.000  refugees  had 
been  firmly  resettled  through  these  proj- 
ects and  that  some  20.000  others  had 
been  beneficiaries  In  varying  degree. 
This  accomplishment  becomes  all  the 
more  Impressive  when  one  remembers 
that  the  majority  of  the  refugees  re- 
settled through  the  UNREF  pro- 
gram had  been  static  over  a  period  of 
years  and  were,  in  one  degree  or  another, 
dififlcult  to  resettle.  Because  of  this,  it 
has  required  an  average  expenditure  of 
almost  $1,000  per  capita  to  bring  about 
firm  resettlement. 

Through  the  work  of  the  American 
voluntary  agencies  overseas  and  In  this 
country;  through  the  U.S.  escapee  pro- 
gram; through  our  support  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees; through  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration; 
through  the  Displaced  Persons  Act; 
through  the  Refugee  Relief  Act;  through 
Public  Law  85-316;  through  the  admis- 
sion of  more  than  37,000  Hungarian  ref- 
ugees; through  all  these  things,  we  have 
established  since  the  end  of  the  war  a 
record  of  generosity  of  which  we  may 
be  proud  as  a  Nation, 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  In 
particular  about  the  U.S.  escapee  pro- 
gram, since  it  was  7  years  ago  this  month 
that  the  U.S.  Government  established 
the  escapee  program  to  assist  newly 
arriving  escapees  from  Communist  tyr- 
anny. Working  with  the  governments  of 
asylum  countries  and  with  the  United 
States  and  International  voluntary 
agencies,  USEP  has  In  these  7  years 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  in 
helping  these  refugees  to  establish 
themselves  as  useful  and  productive 
members  of  society. 

In  almost  every  country  bordering  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  refugee  reception  cen- 
ters have  been  improved  and  the  refu- 
gees are  now  given  a  warm  and  generous 
welcome  and  are  assisted  on  their  way 
to  a  decent  life  in  the  free  world. 

A  total  of  205.452  persons  have  been 
registered  for  USEP  assistance.  Of  this 
number  117,779  have  been  assisted  In 


resettling  overseas  In  a  country  of  their 
choice  while  37,044  have  been  integrated 
as  self-sustaining  residents  of  communi- 
ties In  the  asylum  countries.  To  ac- 
complish this  goal,  thousands  of  refu- 
gees have  been  given  medical  care, 
trained  In  languages  and  vocations,  and 
placed  In  employment  and  private 
dwellings. 

These  refugees  and  thousands  of  other 
persons,  including  people  still  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  are  aware  that  these  ac- 
complishments are  a  direct  and  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  U.S.  concern  for 
those  who  flee  Communist  oppression.  I 
believe  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  my 
colleagues  In  tendering  congratulations 
to  the  U.S.  escapee  program  on  Its 
seventh  anniversary. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  past  laurels. 
As  of  this  moment,  there  Is  no  legisla- 
tion in  force  under  which  refugees  from 
Communist  tyranny  can  be  admitted  to 
this  country.    Meanwhile,  the  problem  of 

the  residual  refugee,  although  reduced 
in  magnitude,  becomes  more  difficult — 
and  more  urgent — with  every  passing 
month. 

Our  own  Oovemment  and  the  other 
Western  govertunents  have  recognized 
the  need  for  a  special  effort  to  deal  with 
the  refugee  problem  through  their  spon- 
sorship of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  calling  for  the  observance  of 
World  Refugee  Year,  to  commence  July 
1959.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution— 
which  the  free  world  owes  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Crossbow  Group  of  the 
British  Conservative  Party— Is:  First,  to 
focus  Interest  on  the  refugee  problem; 
second,  to  encourage  additional  finan- 
cial contributions  from  governments, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic; third,  to  encourage  additional  op- 
portunities for  permanent  refugee  solu- 
tions. 

It  is  my  honest  hope  that,  having 
made  the  moral  commitment  implicit  In 
the  UN.  resolution  on  World  Refugee 
Year,  the  United  States  will  provide  the 
moral  leadership  which  our  world  posi- 
tion demands  In  the  practical  Implemen- 
tation of  this  prop)osal.  This  will,  of 
course.  Involve  both  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  our  contributions  for  refugee 
purposes  and  legislation  admitting  a 
fair  share  of  the  refugees  to  this  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  program 
would  have  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  American  people.  I  am  encour- 
aged In  this  belief,  among  other  things, 
by  the  recent  formation  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees,  a  broadly  based  In- 
dependent citizens  group,  embracing 
representatives  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies, the  APL-CIO.  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  many  prominent  private  In- 
dividuals. The  first  function  of  this 
Committee  will  be  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning for  the  observance  of  World  Refu- 
gee Year  In  the  United  States.  The 
Committee  proposes  to  carry  on  an  edu- 
cational and  Informational  program  to 
be  developed  through  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations,  industry,  labor,  and  re- 
ligious groups,  as  well  as  through  mass 
media. 

The  formation  of  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  Refugees  has  been  given  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Government.    The  Com- 
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mlttee  Is  In  consultation  with  Govern- 
ment offlcials  and  Members  of  Congress 
on  plans  for  the  Implementation  of 
World  Refugee  Year.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  will  shortly  make 
their  recommendations  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  condensed 
r^sum^  of  the  findings  aiid  recommen- 
dations of  the  Zellerbach  Commission  on 
the  European  Refugee  Situation.  I  do 
so  because  I  feel  it  contains  many  sig- 
nificant and  stimulating  proposals  which 
deserve  the  close  attention  of  legislators 
and  members  of  Oovemment, 

The  Zellerbach  Commission.  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  was  orlKinally  set  up 
as  an  ad  hoc  body  of  private  citizens  for 
the  pwrpoae  of  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  problem.  After  18  months  of 
pioneering  activity  in  the  fields  of  re- 
search and  public  education,  the  Com- 
mission Is  now  about  to  disband.  I 
should,  therefore,  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Ivlr.  Harold  L. 
Zellerbach.  Hon.  Angier  Biddle  Duke, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion— Hon.  Eugenie  Andej-son.  Mr.  Irv- 
ing Brown.  Mrs.  David  Levy.  Mr.  Eugene 
Lyons,  and  Bishop  James  A.  Pike — for 
their  public  spirit  in  initiating  the  un- 
dertaking, and  for  their  good  services  In 
the  interest  of  our  country  and  of  the 
refugees  from  totalitarian  tyranny. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^sum6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TiiK   Problxm   or   the   Eusopean   Refugees 

Resume  of  current  information  and  of  re- 
vised finding  and  recomznecidatlona  of  the 
Zellerbach  Commission  oil  the  European 
Refugee  Situation,  March  1959 

As  of  January  I.  1959.  there  still  remained 
some  175,000  nonsettled  European  refugees. 
The  great  majority  of  these  were  concen- 
trated In  the  so-called  reception  countries, 
Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In 
Communist  China  there  were  some  10,000 
Eurojjean  refugees,  for  the  most  part  White 
Russians  who  had  fled  before  the  Bolshevikis 
decades  ago,  awaiting  for  exit  permits  and 
for  opportunities  to  migrate  overseas. 

Most  of  the  nonsettled  refugees  are  either 
people  who  escaped  from  Conlununlst  Europe 
at  various  times  since  the  enid  of  the  war  or 
displaced  persons  who  refused  to  return  to 
their  Communist-dominated  homelands 
when  the  war  was  over.  Represented  among 
ttiem  is  the  entire  roster  of  peoples  enslaved 
by  communism — Poles,  Yugoslavs,  Czecho- 
slovaks, Baits,  Hungarians,  Bulgarians.  Ru- 
manians. Albanians,  and  a  acore  of  nation- 
alities of  the  U.S.S.R.  Thte  totals  given 
above  also  Include  some  15.p00  postrevolu- 
tion  Hungarians  who  stUl  remain  in  Austria 
and  some  10.000  Yugoslav  escapees  who  are 
concentrated  in  Austria  and  Italy. 

The  postwar  period  witnessed  a  massive 
refugee  resettlement  effort  \>y  the  Western 
nations.  All  told,  almost  2  miUlon  nonethnlc 
refugees  have  been  resettled.!  either  through 
inunlgratlon  or  integration  since  the  end  of 
hostilities  In  Europe.  Of  this  number,  the 
Western  European  countries  have  between 
them  absorbed  more  than  000,000.  The 
United  States  has  taken  approximately 
450,000;  and  the  other  countries  of  overseas 
reception  have  bct.ween  them  taken  some 
575,000.  But  although  these  statlBtiOB  art 
impressive,  they  serve  as  no  consolation  to 
the  refugees  who  have  been  waiting  their 
turn  for  so  many  years.  Nor  do  they  serve  M 
any  deterrent  to  the  Comnrxunlst  redefec- 
tlon  movement — which  Is  highly  organised, 
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conducts  an  unceasing  propaganda  campaign 
In  many  languages,  feeds  primarily  on  the 
accumulated  despair  of  refugees  who  have 
waited  too  long,  and  utlllEes  each  redefector 
«•  a  witness  for  communism  In  the  war  of 
the  radio  waves. 

THI   "OimCtTLT    TO    KKSETTUC"   aETUOEES 

In  dealing  with  the  Hungarian  refugee 
Infiux  that  followed  the  revolution  and  with 
the  European  refugees  In  mainland  China, 
the  Western  community  haa  been  flexible 
and  generous  In  It*  attitude.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  selection  criteria  of  the  overseas 
countries  of  resettlement  have  been  rigid, 
with  an  emphasis  on  youth  and  strong 
backs.  Many  refugees  In  Europe  lost  out  on 
resettlement  opportunities  because  they 
were  post  40,  or  becauee  they  had  tubercu- 
losis scars  on  their  lungs,  or  because  of  some 
minor  physical  defect,  or  because  a  single 
member  of  their  family  suffered  from  a 
oondltion  which  made  them  unacceptable 
to  the  immigration  countries.  The  result 
txae  been  an  accxunulatlon,  both  in-camp 
and  out-of-camp,  of  refugees  who  used  to  be 
referred  to  In  the  old  days  as  hard  core, 
but  who  are  now  referred  to,  In  oOlclal 
parlance,  as  difficult  to  resettle. 

The  High  Commissioner's  svirvey  of  last 
year  listed  some  53,000  refugees  as  mem- 
bers of  households  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  were  difficult  to  resettle — this,  of 
a  total  of  178.000  nonsettled  refugees  in 
Europe  as  of  mldsununer  1957.  Since  then 
some  hundreds  of  old  and  tubercular  people 
have  been  accepted  by  Norway,  Sweden, 
Prance,  and  other  countries.  But  because 
the  hard  core  refugees  are  generally  static 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  thla 
total  has  been  substantially  reduced. 

The  problem  is  a  large  one — but  not  as 
large  as  the  figure  53,000  might  suggest. 
The  clearly  Institutional  cases  among  the 
difficult  to  resettle  refugees  are  a  tiny 
minority — about  2,500  all  told,  with  sev- 
eral hundred  dependents.  Many  of  those 
listed  as  difficult  to  resettle  suffer  from  no 
incapacitating  defects  and  are  quite  capa- 
ble, with  some  assistance,  of  becoming  self- 
supporting  either  as  individuals  or  as  family 
units.  This  category  In  particular  would 
benefit  if  the  Immigration  coiintries  could 
relax  their  rigid  physical  requirements.  The 
third  category  consists  of  people  who  suffer 
from  more  serious  handicaps;  but  even  these 
can.  with  special  effort,  be  rehabilitated  and 
made  self-sustaining  or  partially  self-sus- 
taining members  of  society.  This  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  projects  for 
hard  core  refugees  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  other  countries.  Some 
of  these  projects  were  described  In  our  first 
report.  Others  are  described  In  this  supple- 
ment. 

The  problem  of  the  difficult  to  resettle 
refugees  can  be  solved  If  It  Is  shared.  But 
It  cannot  be  solved  If  the  entire  burden,  or 
the  major  part  of  It.  is  left  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  several  countries  where  the  refugee 
residues  are  concentrated — West  Germany, 
which  Is  still  coping  with  the  problem  of 
the  10  million  ethnic  expellees  and  refugees 
it  has  received  since  the  end  of  the  war.  and 
poorer  countries  like  Austria.  Italy,  and 
Greece,  who  have  sizable  ethnic  refugee 
problems  of  their  own. 

THE    TXTGOSLAV    RXrUGEC    PROBLXM 

In  1957  some  36,000  Yugoslav  refugees 
crossed  the  frontiers  Into  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Greece;  in  1958  some  12,000.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  In  the  West  to  regard  these 
escapees  as  economic  migrants  rather  than 
as  political  refugees.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  this  definition  is  meaningless  and 
that  the  Yugoslav  refugees,  like  the  refugees 
from  other  Communist-dominated  countries, 
escape  for  a  complex  of  poUtieal,  economic, 
and  personal  motlvatlona.  This  definition 
has.  howerer.  been  used  to  ratlonaUze  a 
double  standard  for  Yugoslav  refugees  and 


other  refugees.  Perhaps  the  most  alarming 
aspect  of  this  double  standard  is  that  al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  Yugoelav  escapees 
who  croBsed  the  frontier  Into  Austria  dur- 
ing the  course  of  1958  were  classifled  as 
economic  migrants,  denied  asylum,  and  re- 
turned to  the  country  from  which  they  had 
escaped.  Those  not  returned,  though  theo- 
retically eUglble  for  USEP  assistance,  are, 
by  virtue  of  the  same  definition,  denied 
certain  categories  of  assistance  available  to 
refugees  of  other  nationalities.  (There  have 
been  some  minor  exceptions  to  this  rule — 
most  notably  the  decision  in  November  1958. 
to  make  the  several  hundred  Yugoulavs  In 
Camp  Valka  eligible  for  broader  USEP  assist* 
ance  so  that  their  movement  could  be  ex- 
pedited and  the  closing  of  Valka  ay  the 
German  authorities  faclliuted.) 

The  Commission  was  greatly  Impressed 
by  the  youth  of  the  escapees,  almost  80  per- 
cent of  whom  are  under  25.  They  are  not 
delinquents,  but  for  the  most  part  workere, 
peasants,  and  students.  They  have  made 
their  decision  to  flee  apparently  for  the 
reason  tbat  they  are  part  of  the  generation 
Uiat  U  In  ferment  throughout  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  Commission  found  indications  that 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  Yugoslav  refu- 
gees was  weakening  the  principle  of  asyliua 
In  general,  so  that  there  has  been  a  small 
but  perceptible  tightening  up  In  the  treat- 
ment of  refugees  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Commission  feels  that  the  fact  that  it 
Is  considered  In  the  national  interest  to  sup- 
port the  Yugoslav  Government  financially 
does  not,  ipso  factor,  mean  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  abandoned  the  oppressive  fea- 
tures of  communism — or,  to  use  the  official 
terminology,  that  Yugoslavia  has  ceased  to 
be  a  refugee-producing  coxintry.  The  ques- 
tion of  aid  to  the  Yugoslav  Government  and 
that  of  assistance  to  the  Yugoslav  refugees 
mvist  be  kept  separate;  one  must  be  decided 
on  the  plane  of  political  expediency,  the 
other  on  the  plane  of  moraUty  and  hiunanl- 
tarlan   considerations. 

XTTROPEAN    REFUGEES    IN    MAINLAND    CHINA 

There  remain  in  mainland  China  at  the 
present  time  some  10,000  refugees  of  Euro- 
pean origin  who  have  asked  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner.  The 
great  majority  of  these  refugees  are  white 
Russians  and  their  descendants  who  fled 
from  the  present  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  and  after  the  Revolution. 
They  constitute  the  remnant  of  a  much 
larger  white  Russian  population,  some  thou- 
sands of  whom  accepted  repatriation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  end  of  the  war.  but 
most  of  whom  were  able  to  migrate  over- 
seas. Those  who  remain  In  China  today 
have  demonstrated  the  strength  of  their 
personal  convictions  by  resisting  for  13 
years  the  various  pressures  and  Induce- 
ments to  accept  repatriation  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Though  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government  has  thus  far  been  wilUng  to 
permit  white  Russian  refugees  In  Its  ter- 
ritory to  migrate  to  overseas  countries,  the 
position  of  the  10,000  who  remain  has  be- 
come economically  disastrous  and  poUtlcally 
perilous. 

Between  1952  and  the  end  of  1958,  ICEM. 
In  cooperation  with  Church  World  Service, 
was  able  to  move  European  refugees  from 
China  to  overseas  destinations  at  an  average 
rate  of  approximately  1,800  per  year.  At  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  UNREP  Executive 
Committee  and  the  ICEM  Council,  there  was 
talk  of  a  3-year  program  costing  $4,500,000 
to  clean  up  the  refugee  situation  In  China. 

The  United  States  and  other  Western  na- 
tions have  responded  generously  to  the 
emergency,  so  that  ICEM  already  had  as- 
sured to  it  sufficient  funds  for  the  move- 
ment of  3.200  refugees  from  Hong  Kong  to 
countries  of  overseas  resettlement.  In  the 
light  of  this  Initial  reaction,  and  of  the  very 
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real  danger  that  exlats,  the  Zellerbach  C!om- 
mlaalon  Jolna  Its  voice  to  the  aeveral  volcee 
which  have  already  urged  that  the  planned 
3 'year  program  be  accelerated,  and  that 
Tlaaa  and  tranaportatlon  be  made  available 
for  the  refiigees  aa  rapidly  aa  they  can  be 
moved  from  China  to  Hong  Kong. 

FINOINOS  AND  KBCOMMXNDATIONS 

1.  The  refugee  problem  can  be  solved: 
The  handling  of  the  Hungarian  refugee 
emergency  demonstrates,  how  much  can  be 
done  when  the  will  and  the  \mlty  are  there. 
Within  the  space  of  10  months,  some  170,000 
were  resettled.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
number  of  unresettled  refugees  remaining  In 
Europe  Is  roughly  comparable  to  the  num- 
ber of  Hungarians  resettled  In  so  short  a 
period  after  the  mass  flight  from  their 
coxmtry.  While  the  165,000  nonsettled  ref- 
xigeea  remaining  in  Europe  include  many 
dlfflcult-to-resettle  cases,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  given  a  concerted  effort 
by  the  Western  nations,  the  problem  can  be 
•olved  humanely  and  expeditiously. 

a.  There  must  be  no  more  palliatives:  We 
have,  in  effect,  thrown  lifebelts  to  the 
drowning,  but  left  them  In  the  sea.  We 
now  have  to  pull  them  to  land.  We  must 
put  an  end  to  the  flow  of  unproductive  mil- 
lions that  have  gone  Into  camp  upkeep, 
■mall  subsidies,  parcels,  etc. — without  help- 
ing the  refugee  to  reestablish  himself.  The 
refugee  must  be  given  constructive  aid  that 
will  enable  him  to  become  self-supporting 
and  self-respecting,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  exist  on  alms. 

3.  The  refugees  from  Communist  rule  are 
a  collective  Western  responsibility:  As 
things  stand  today,  those  countries  which, 
by  virtue  of  p>olltlcal  accident,  have  com- 
mon frontiers  with  the  Iron  Curtain,  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden.  This  is  un- 
fair to  the  refugees  and  unfair  to  the  re- 
ceiving countries.  It  represents  a  serious 
burden  on  the  already  strained  economies  of 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece  in  particular.  It 
Is  a  source  of  unnecessary  friction  within 
the  Western  community  of  nations;  and, 
since  it  impedes  the  expeditious  processing 
of  escapees,  it  also  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communist  redefectlon  agents  and  the 
Conununist  radio. 

4.  The  basic  need — a  crash  program  to  be 
planned  by  a  Western  Nations  Conference: 
To  liquidate  the  residual  refugee  problem  in 
Europe  on  a  crash  basis,  the  Commission 
proposes  the  convening  of  an  International 
conference  Involving  UNHCR.  ICEM.  and  the 
free  nations  most  concerned  with  the  refugee 
problem,  either  as  countries  of  first  asylum 
or  countries  of  Immigration.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  flnd  a  more  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  the  convening  of  such  a  conference 
than  the  scheduled  launching  of  World 
Refugee  Tear  in  July  1959.  The  corollary 
of  this  position  is  that  the  World  Refugee 
Tear  would  be  empty  of  meaning  without 
collective  action  to  deal  with  the  refugee 
problem — and  such  collective  action  cannot 
be  effectively  organized  unless  the  Western 
nations  come  together  In  some  kind  of  con- 
ference at  which  the  problem  Is  examined 
and  each  nation  assumes  responsibility  for 
•  fair  share  of  the  refugees. 

The  Conference,  ideally,  should  be  reoon-. 
vened  on  an  annual  basis  to  reexamine  the- 
situation  and  to  renew  agreements  on  the 
voluntary      allocation     of     responsibilities 
among  the  participating  nations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  conference 
would  establish  the  principle  of  collective 
responsibility  for  the  reception,  care,  and  re- 
settlement of  all  those  who  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  communism  In  the  years  to  come. 
In  granting  political  asylum  to  escapees,  the 
countries  bordering  the  Iron  Curtain  cannot 
turn  back  a  man  simply  because  he  has  a 
TB  scar  on  his  lung,  or  turn  back  a  family 
because  one  of  several  children  Is  mentally 
defective.  They  must  take  them  as  they 
come— and.  by  and  large,  they  have  done  so. 


In  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  At 
the  point  of  reception,  the  percentage  of  so- 
called  dlfllcult  to  resettle  cases  is  very  small 
Indeed.  IX  each  of  the  resettlement  coun- 
tries were  prefiared  to  receive  a  fair  share 
of  the  difficult  cases  among  the  new  refu- 
gees, the  problem  could  be  broken  down 
into  ixjrtlons  of  insignificant  size — but  If 
the  dlfllcult  caf«s  are  permitted  to  accumu- 
late year  after  year  in  the  countries  of 
asylum,  the  problem  will  again  become  as 
massive  and  burdensome  as  it  is  today. 

It  is  the  hop<!  of  the  Commission  that  the 
Western  Nations  Conference,  if  convened, 
would  deal  broivdiy  and  generously  with  the 
refugee  problem  in  an  effort  to  wipe  the 
slate  clean.  This  would  Involve,  first  of  all. 
preparing  estimates  covering  all  those  cate- 
gories of  refugees  who  require  assistance  In 
one  degree  or  another — the  in-camp  refu- 
gees, the  out-cif-camp  refugees,  the  unln- 
tegrated  refugees  In  the  nonsurvey  coun- 
tries, the  economically  self-supporting  refu- 
gees who  are  btislcally  unlntegrated  and  for 
whom  emigration  Is  the  indicated  solution, 
the  institutional  cases,  the  cases  that  lend 
themselves  to  rehabilitation,  etc.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  anticipated  In- 
flux, If  the  2-year  cleanup  program  is  really 
to  succeed  in  cleaning  up.  Subject  to  some 
modification,  here  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  confronting  the  Con- 
ference : 

Nonsettled  refugees,  UNHCR  siu-vey 

countries 145.000 

Nonsettled       refugees,       nonsurvey 

countries 20,000 

Economically  self-supporting  refu- 
gees who  are  not  Integrated  and 
for  whom  emigration  is  indicated 
solution 10,000 

European  refugees  in  China 10,000 

Anticipated  refugee  Influx  over  2- 
year  period 25, 000 

Total   210,000 

6.     The  United  States  must  enact  legisla- 
tion to  admit  a  fair  share  of  the  residual 
refugees:  If  the  United  States  Is  to  initiate 
or  participate  in  the  initiation  of  a  confer- 
ence, it  must  come  to  the  conference  with  ita 
own  commitment  unequivocally  stated.     To 
provide   the  leadership  which  the  Western 
World  expects  of  us  and  to  live  up  to  our 
own  tradition  of  asyliun  for  the  oppressed, 
the    United    States    must    enact    legislation 
permitting  a  substantially  greater  number 
of  Iron  Curtain  refugees  to  enter  our  country. 
There  is  no  mathematical  formula  for  es- 
tablishing what  constitutes  a  fair  share.    In 
the   light  of   past  experience,  it  would   be 
reasonable  to  asHume  that,  even   with   en- 
hanced opportunities  for  migration,  at  least 
one-half  of  the  nonsettled  refugees  will  re- 
main in  Europe.    This  means  that  the  coun- 
tries of  oversea  resettlement  should  be  pre- 
pared to  assume  responsibility,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  for  approximately  one-half  of 
the  residual  refuKees  and  of  the  anticipated 
refugee   Influx.      Accepting    this   rough   for- 
mula,  a   fair  shiire  for   the   United   States 
would    Involve    the    admission    of    approxi- 
mately 50,000  refugees  over  a  2-year  period. 
There  are  several  ways  In  which  the  neces- 
sary legislation  might  be  drafted.    The  most 
direct  way  perhaijs  would  be  to  provide  for 
the    issuance    of    50.000    nonquota    visas    to 
refugees  over  a  2-year  period.     Perhaps  It 
would   be  possible,   although   this  appears 
unlikely,  to  provide  for  the  refugees  within 
the   framework  of  a  rewritten   immigration 
law.    Perhaps  the  powers  that  be  in  Wash- 
ington might  flnd  It  simpler  to  bring  In  the 
refugees  as  parolees,  as  they  did  during  the 
Hungarian  emergency.     (It  should  be  pointed 
out  here  that  the  voluntary  agencies  work- 
ing with  refugees  all  have  serious  misgivings 
about  the  disabilities  Imposed  on  refugee  im- 
mlgranta    by    the    parole    provision.)       The 
means  are  of  secondary  Importance.    What  Is 
essential  Is  that  cur  country  provide  moral 


leadership  for  a  planned  attack  on  ths  refu* 
gee  problem  during  World  Refugee  Tear  by 
taking  effective  action  on  an  appropriate 
scale. 

As  a  variant  which  might  conceivably  pro- 
vide more  Incentive  for  the  other  nations,  the 
Zellerbach  Commission  has  suggested  legis- 
lation which — 

(1)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
convene  a  Western  nations  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  and  taking  concerted 
action  to  liquidate  the  residual  refugee  prob-' 
lem  In  Europe. 

(ii)  Authorizes  the  issuance  within  1  year 
of  10,000  special  nonquota  visas  to  refugee 
escapees,  with  1,000  reserved  for  dlfflcult- 
to-resettle  refugees. 

(HI)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
enter  into  arrangements  at  the  conference 
under  which  the  United  States  would  admit 
two  refugee  escapees  for  every  flve  refugee 
escapees  (2  to  5)  which  the  other  partici- 
pating nations  commit  themselves  to  admit 
or  to  absorb — with  the  understanding  that 
the  2-to-5  commitment  would  also  apply  to 
the  '•difficult  to  resettle"  refugees. 

(Iv)  Authorizes  the  Issuance  of  nonquota 
visas  to  refugees  In  the  stipulated  ratio  of 
2  to  6.  If  a  satisfactory  agreement  is  reached 
at  the  conference. 

6.  European  refugees  In  mainland  China: 
The  Commission  applauds  the  exemplary 
manner  in  which  the  Western  nations  have 
cooperated  in  the  resettlement  of  European 
refugees  from  mainland  China.  To  meet  the 
present  emergency.  It  urges  that  the  remain- 
ing 10.000  refugees  be  moved  out  of  mainland 
China  to  Hong  Kong  as  fast  as  exit  permlta 
can  be  procured  and  that  the  United  States 
and  the  other  cooperating  nations  commit 
themselves  to  whatever  addiUonal  funds  may 
be  required  for  maintenance  in  Hong  Kong 
and  for  augmenting  the  volume  of  move- 
ment to  overseas  countries.  In  this  Instance, 
the  United  States  should  be  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  make  a  special  grant  to  ICEM 
In  excess  of  the  matching  contribution  to 
Which  it  Is  already  committed. 

7.  Tugoslav  refugees:  The  Commission 
urges  the  U.S.  Government,  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner,  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
not  to  apply  one  standard  to  refugees  from 
other  Communist  countries  and  another 
standard  to  refugees  from  Tugoelavla.  This 
means  (1)  that  USEP  should  provide  the 
same  support  for  Tugoslav  refugees  as  it  does 
for  others:  (2)  that  overseas  resettlement 
opportunities  for  them  must  be  expanded: 
(3)  that  Austria,  in  anticipation  of  such  re- 
lief, should  revert  to  her  more  liberal  refugee 
policy  of  the  postwar  years. 

8.  Reevaluatlon  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion: The  Tugoslav  refugee  situation  also 
points  up  the  need  for  a  restatement  or  re- 
evaluation  of  the  key  definitions  contained 
in  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Refugees.  As 
the  Convention  reads,  a  refugee  Is  someone 
who  has  been  persecuted  or  has  well-founded 
fear  of  being  persecuted.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  refugees  from  all 
the  Communist  countries  have  fled  not  be- 
cause they  were  personally  persecuted  or 
because  they  feared  Imminent  arrest,  but 
simply  becaxue  life  under  communism  had 
become  intolerable  to  them.  They  have  fled, 
in  short,  from  the  actuality  of  everyday  op- 
pression rather  than  from  the  fear  of  per- 
sonal persecution. 

9.  The  resettlement  of  escapees  must  be 
put  on  a  current  basis:  Because  of  the  ac- 
cumulated refugee  backlog  and  because  of 
complicated  screening  and  Immigration 
procedures,  the  refugees  escaping  to  the  West 

since  the  end  of  the  war  have  had  to  wait 
4  to  8  years,  on  an  average,  for  resettlement. 
(The  Hungarian  refugees  were,  of  course,  an 
exception.)  This  long  waiting  period  is 
wastefvU  financially.  Imposes  \m  necessary 
suffering  on  the  refugee,  saps  his  morale  and 
provides  fertile  grounds  for  Soviet  propa- 
ganda  and   Soviet   redefectlon   agents.     It 
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would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  receiving 
countries  and  of  the  West  In  general  to  de- 
velop programs  and  procedures  that  would 
make  It  possible  to  resettle  escapees  within 
6  months  to  1  year  of  their  arrival  in  the 
West — and,  once  the  slata !  has  been  wiped 
clean  of  the  residual  refugee  problem  which 
cxlsta  today,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  goal 
cannot  be  achieved. 

10.  The  reception  of  neW  escapees  should 
be  humanized:  As  matteri  stand,  the  es- 
capee's first  real  experience  pf  the  free  world 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  In  Germany,  he  has 
to  endure  a  prolonged  8tay<  in  Camp  Valka, 
which  looks  more  like  a  runidown  concentra- 
tion camp  than  a  refugee  reception  center. 
In  Italy,  he  will  probably  pass  through  San 
Sabba  in  Trieste,  another  dismal  walled 
compound  that  once  servedi  as  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  In  Austria,  he  Is  held  incom- 
municado in  a  special  detention  center  while 
his  eligibility  is  being  decldcKl:  In  Greece  and 
Turkey,  he  may  have  to  spehd  many  months 
under  detention  while  he  is  being  interro- 
gated by  the  military  who  |are  In  charge  of 
the  frontier  area. 

The  Commission  recommends: 

(a)  That  the  other  couniries  of  reception 
give  serious  consideration  tjo  the  possibility 
of  granting  the  refugees  lirhlted  freedom  of 
movement,  as  is  the  case  In  Germany  and 
Italy,  rather  than  imprltbnlng  them  or 
quarantining  them  pending  a  decision  on 
their  eligibility.  I 

(b)  That  reception  center^  should  not  have 
a  concentration  camp  atmosphere  like  Valka, 
but  should,  rather,  be  modeled  after  nearby 
Camp  Zlrndorf,  which  wfs  set  up  with 
USEP  assistance.  The  Uqiidatlon  of  the 
residual  refugee  problem  inl  Europe  and  the 


closure  of  a  majority  of  th 


camps  now  in 


existence  should  certainly  make  it  possible 
to  operate  a  few  of  the  ver^  best  camps  as 
model  reception  centers.       , 

(c)  That  in  the  receptlbn  centers  the 
greatest  effort  be  made  to  provide  the  refugee 
from  the  very  first  with  vocfeitlonal  training, 
part-time  employment,  and  ^equate  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Refugees  who  are  kept 
active  in  this  manner  will  make  much  better 
material  either  for  immlgrajtion  or  integra- 
tion than  those  who  have  suffered  from  the 
blight  of  prolonged  Idleness! 

11.  Eligibility  criteria  and  {procedures: 

(a)  Screening  procedures  phould  be  care- 
fully reexamined  with  a  vl^w  to  providing 
the  refugee  with  the  same  degree  of  protec- 
tion as  is  accorded  an  accused  person.  The 
Commission  believes  that  the  Joint  govern- 
ment-UNHCR  eligibility  cooamission  exist- 
ing in  Italy  affords  substantial  protection 
to  the  refugees  and  provides  a  model  that  the 
other  countries  of  reception  should  seriously 
study.  To  make  the  protection  as  complete 
as  possible,  the  Commission  also  believes 
that  the  refugee  who  Is  denied  status  should 
have  tlie  ultimate  right  of  appeal  to  the 
civil  courts,  as  he  does  in  Germany. 

(b)  Eligibility  criteria  should.  Insofar  as 
possible,  be  made  uniform  for  the  countries 
of  reception.  The  language  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  should  be  broodened  as  suggest- 
ed In  recommendation  No.  ft, 

(c)  Legal  counselors  should  be  available  to 
all  escapees  during  the  period  of  their  eligi- 
bility screening  and  afterwards. 

(d)  Finally,  we  reconunend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  of '  Internationally 
prominent  jurists  to  study  Eligibility  proce- 
dures and  criteria  In  the  various  countries 
of  reception,  and  to  formulaje  more  detailed 
recommendations  for  the  protection  of  the 
legal  and  human  rights  of  elBcapees. 

12.  The  refugee  backlog  in  Europe  cannot 
be  wiped  out  without  a  concerted  and  gen- 
erous attack  on  the  central  problem  of  the 
so-called  difficult  to  resettle  refugees.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  this 
point.  An  intematioial  program  of  resettle- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  Ihard  core  refu- 
gees would,  in  the  long  run,  faje  good  humanl- 


tarlanlsm,  good  economies,  and  good  poll- 
tics. 

13.  Greater  support  for  UNHCR  and  ICEIf : 
UNHCR,  In  addition  to  providing  interna- 
tional protection  for  refugees,  has  been  on* 
of  the  two  Intergovernmental  agencies  ac- 
tively concerned  with  their  resettlement. 

UNHCR  has  embarked  on  a  "clear  ths 
camps"  campaign,  designed  to  shut  down 
all  the  camps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reception  and  processing  centers,  by  the  end 
of  1960.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Imaginative 
proposals  that  has  yet  been  put  forward,  and 
It  merlte  the  unstinting  support  of  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  The  Commission 
would  be  happier  if  the  same  degree  of  at- 
tention as  Is  planned  for  the  in-camp  refu- 
gees could  be  made  available  to  the  out-of- 
camp  refugees.  In  many  cases.  Indeed,  the 
plight  of  out-of-camp  refugees  is  more  des- 
perate than  that  of  the  In-camp.  If,  however. 
UNHCR's  crash  program  Is  to  be  expanded 
to  include  the  liquidation  of  the  out-of- 
camp  refugee  problem  simultaneously  with 
the  in-camp  refugee  problem,  the  general 
tempo  of  resettlement  will  have  to  be 
stepped  up  and  the  Office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner will  require  greater  support  from 
the  contributory  nations. 

ICEM  is  the  other  Intergoverrunental 
agency  concerned  with  the  resettlement  of 
refugees.  Although  it  was  set  up  for  the 
primary  pxu-pose  of  organizing  the  transport 
of  European  migrants,  it  provides  an  entire 
range  of  supplementary  resettlement  serv- 
ices— documentation  and  processing,  trans- 
portation, vocational  training,  ete. 

Since  ICEM  is  the  only  organization  with 
the  machinery  and  know-how  for  moving 
large  numbers  of  mlgranta,  any  crash  pro- 
gram to  liquidate  the  refugee  problem  would 
require  a  proportionate  Increase  In  govern- 
ment contributions  to  ICEM. 

14.  Greater  support  for  USEP:  The  U.S. 
escapee  program  since  ita  inception  has 
made  a  wide  range  of  assistance  possible 
for  almost  150.000  refugees.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hungarian  emergency.  It  op- 
erated from  1952  to  1958  on  an  annual  budget 
of  approximately  fS'-i  to  $6  million.  The 
Commission  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  USEP  program. 
By  channeling  its  aid  through  voluntary 
agencies,  it  has  given  it  the  people-to-people 
quality  which  direct  Government  aid  cannot 
give.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  concrete 
benefits  and  the  happiness  it  has  brought  to 
those  who  have  escaped,  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Ideological  conflict  with 
communism,  the  program  is  worth  many 
times  ita  cost  in  dollars.  If  the  USEP  budget 
were  Increased  by  several  million  dollars,  as 
the  Commission  believes  It  should  be  for  the 
duration  of  the  2-year  crash  program  pro- 
posed, it  would  still  be  a  minor  item  com- 
pared with  the  many  millions  that  are  being 
spent  for  cold  war  purposes. 

This  would  enable  USEP — 

(a)  To  extend  its  assistance  to  several  cat- 
egories of  refugees  who  are  at  present  not 
eligible  for  lu  support; 

(b)  Where  additional  support  Is  necessary 
for  effective  Integration  or  resettlement  (for 
example,  students  nearing  completion  of 
their  university  courses),  to  continue  lu 
support  beyond  the  cutoff  date  now  stipu- 
lated; 

(c)  To  grant  equality  of  support  to  Tugo- 
slav escapees. 


STRENGTHENING    OUR    LIBRARY 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILETV.  Mr.  President,  we  recog- 
nize that  today  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  our  educational  program  is 
a  matter  of  Individual,  Ctate,  and  Na- 
tional concern. 

The  technological  age  demands,  more 
and  more,  that  our  people  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  keep  up  to  date  on  new  devel- 
opments In  our  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, ideological,  and  other  aspects  of 
local,  national,  and  international  proff- 
ress. 

Throughout  America,  a  splendid  pro- 
gram is  helping  a  great  many  of  our  citi- 
zens to  fulfill  their  personal,  civic,  and 
patriotic  responsibilities.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  our  library  system,  which  is  of 
tremendous  value  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  more  than  70  million  E>eo- 
ple  in  this  country.  However,  1  wish  to 
stress  that  there  are  still  about  26  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Nation  without  library 
services  at  all,  and  about  86  million  who 
do  not  have  adequate  service. 

We  recall  that  in  1956  Congress  enact- 
ed the  Library  Services  Act  to  strengthen 
the  overall  library  program,  particular- 
ly in  rural  areas.  As  enacted,  the  legis- 
lation authorized  a  maximum  appropria- 
tion of  $7.5  million  for  5  years  to  be  used 
for  grants  to  the  States.  However,  dur- 
ing no  fiscal  year  since  its  enactment  has 
the  full  appropriation  been  granted.  For 
example,  the  recommendations  In  the 
1960  budget  provide  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,150,000,  an  amount  substantially 
short  of  the  authorized  limit. 

Today  I  received  a  message  from  S. 
Janice  Kee,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  urging  approv- 
al of  the  full  $7.5  million  for  fiscal  1960. 
to  help  provide  for  continuous  growth, 
expansion,  and  improvement  of  our  li- 
brary services. 

I  respectfully  call  tills  matter  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  on  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  considera- 
tion in  conjimction  with  the  overall  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education. 

Secretary  Kee  also  sent  along  an  out- 
line entitled  "Here's  Kow  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission  Is  Using  Fed- 
eral Aid  To  Help  Rural  Communities 
Have  Better  Public  Library  Service,"  il- 
lustrating the  excellent  way  in  which 
this  fine  program  is  serving  our  citizens 
in  Wisconsin. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Here's  How  thk  Wisconsin  Faxx  Libsakt 
Commission  Is  Using  FsoxaaL  Am  To 
Help  Rural  CoMMCNrrns  Have  BErrn 
Public  Lxbeakt  Sebvicb 

Books;  Ths  66-year-old  traveling  library, 
because  of  the  availability  of  Federal  funds 
under  the  Library  Services  Act,  has  a  greatly 
Increased  mmiber  of,  and  mors  suitable, 
books  to  flu  requests  from  all  parte  of  the 
Ptate  that  have  increased  29  percent  this 
yecu*.  These  requests  for  books  come  from 
people  who  do  not  have  access  to  a  local 
public  library  and  from  existing  libraries 
which  need  supplementary  materials. 

Staff :  The  traveling  library  and  field  serv- 
ices staff  has  been  increased  from  26  to  over 
30  to  meet  the  service  demands.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  necessary  employees  for  classify- 
ing, cataloging,  and  processing  the  increased 
number  of  books,  other  employees  have  been 
added.  These  Include:  a  research  associate. 
to  observe  and  study  existing  rural  library 
programs  and  tc  help  formulate  recommen- 
dations for  Improving  them;  a  public  library 
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conaultant  to  give  special  attention  to  help- 
ing local  libraries  improve  services  to  adults; 
a  boolunoblle  driver,  and  special  experimen- 
tal and  study  project  supervisors. 

Bookmobile:  A  modern  demonstrator 
boolunoblle,  with  a  collection  of  2.200  books 
for  adult*,  young  people,  and  children,  Is 
available  (1)  to  exhibit  locally,  or  (2)  to  put 
Into  operation  In  a  bookmobile  project. 

A  bookmobile  exhibit  gives  the  people  of 
a  locality  a  chance  to  see  and  examine  a 
bookmobile  and  Its  content  for  a  period  not 
shorter  than  1  day,  nor  longer  than  1  month, 
at  no  expense  to  the  locality.  Bookmobile 
exhibits  of  1  month's  duration  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  people  of  Waukesha.  Ash- 
land, Bayfield,  Iron,  and  Price  Counties  in 
1957-58.  One-week  exhibits  have  been  held 
In  Dodge  and  Barron  Counties.  The  vehicle 
has  been  shown  at  county  fairs  and  other 
special  meetings  in  La  Crosse.  New  Rich- 
mond, Amherst,  West  Bend,  Madison,  Ste- 
vens Point,  £UkU  Claire,  Fennlmore,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Oconomowoc,  and  Menasha. 

A  bookmobile  project  provides  people  in  a 
locality  the  actual  experience  of  using  book- 
mobile service  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3 
months  nor  for  longer  than  1  year.  Book- 
mobile projects  now  In  advanced  planning 
stages  by  local  people  Include  ( 1 )  one 
6  months  to  1  year  project  in  Ashland.  Bay- 
field, Iron,  and  Price  Counties:  and  (2|  a 
1  "a -year  project  in  Langlade,  Lincoln, 
Oneida,  Vilas,  and  Porest  Counties. 

with  grants  made  to  the  library  boards  In 
Milwaukee  and  Shawano,  additional  book- 
mobiles will  be  put  Into  service  this  year. 

Special  projects:  Wisconsin's  State  plan 
provides  for  four  different  patterns  of  local 
library  development,  and  Federal  funds  un- 
der the  Library  Services  Act  may  be  used  in 
any  of  these  ways:  (l)  developing  federa- 
tions of  libraries  by  contract,  (2)  establish- 
ing county  or  multlcounty  public  libraries, 
(3)  demonstrating  improved  quality  of  serv- 
ice on  a  county  basis  where  county  govern- 
ment supports  library  service,  and  (4)  de- 
veloping contractual  library  service  for  rural 
areas  from  existing  strong  urban  libraries. 
All  of  these  patterns  are  now  being  tested 
In  Wisconsin,  using  Federal  funds. 

1.  Southwest  Wisconsin  library  processing 
center:  Eighteen  independent,  small  public 
libraries  In  the  five  counties  of  Grant.  La- 
fayette, Iowa,  Richland,  and  Crawford  have 
signed  an  Agreement  with  the  Free  Library 
Commission  to  participate  in  a  centralized 
ordering,  classifying,  cataloging,  and  proc- 
essing book  project,  aimed  to  benefit  the 
small  libraries,  both  financially  and  profes- 
sionally. 

2.  County  library  committees  have  been 
appointed  by  county  boards  of  supervisors  to 
study  library  conditions  and  make  recom- 
mendations In  the  following  counties:  Wau- 
kesha, Barron,  Jackson,  Chippewa,  Eau 
Claire.  Walworth.  Ozaukee.  Ashland.  Bay- 
field. Iron,  Price.  Green  Lake.  Waushara,  La- 
fayette, and  Kenosha. 

3.  Shawano  City-County  Library  Board 
win  receive  grants  of  Federal  funds  for  3 
years  (totaling  «44,700)  to  Improve  their 
countywide  library  service,  with  emphasis  on 
•ervlces  to  adults. 

4.  Milwaukee  Public  Library  has  received 
a  grant  of  938.700  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing bookmobile  service  in  five  rural  political 
subdivisions  of  Milwaukee  County. 

In-service  training:  Eight  regional  work- 
shops were  held  In  1957  to  study  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Library  Services  Act  and  Wis- 
consin's SUte  plan  for  the  further  extension 
of  library  services  to  rural  areas.  With  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  travel  of  public 
library  consultants,  a  greatly  stepped-up 
program  of  in-service  training  programs  for 
librarians  and  library  board  members  In 
rural  areas  has  been  carried  out  In  1958-69; 
some  27  different  1-day  training  seaslons 
have  been  conducted  for  people  in  one  or 
more  counties.  In  1958.  a  statewide  2-day 
Ualning  program  lor  library  board  members 


(a  Governor's  cc'nference)  was  financed  In 
large  part  by  Federal  funds  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act. 

Scholarship  program:  In  1958-69,  2 
$1,000  scholarships  were  awarded  to  quali- 
fied residents  of  Wisconsin  for  graduate 
study  In  library  science,  and  16  $50  scholar- 
ships to  librarliins  for  taking  a  directed 
study  course  (DS-300)  In  library  science  of- 
fered by  the  extension  division.  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  3  different  locations  around 
the  State.  The  library  commission  will  of- 
fer scholarships  again  in  1959-60. 

Statewide  survey:  Beginning  In  1959,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  will  conduct  a 
study  of  the  role  of  the  public  library  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  State,  the 
most  effective  local  unit  of  administration, 
and  possible  ways  of  Improving  library  serv- 
ice. This  study  will  be  financed  by  Federal 
funds  under  the  Library  Services  Act. 

Public  Informstlon  program:  The  Wiscon- 
sin Library  Bulletin  has  been  enlarged  to  In- 
clude full  information  on  the  State  plan  fOr 
developing  public  library  service  and  for  re- 
porting fully  all  activities  under  the  Federal 
grants  program.  An  Increased  number  of 
leaflets  and  brochures  on  various  aspects  of 
library  service  and  development  have  been 
published  and  dlHtributed,  and  special  mail- 
ings to  librarians  and  library  board  mem- 
bers have  been  made  more  frequently  as  a 
result  of  having  Federal  funds  available.  A 
concentrated  effort  is  being  made  to  ac- 
quaint localities  with  the  potential  use  of 
the  Federal  money  In  the  Implemenutlon 
of  the  State  plan. 


SOVIET  MISSILE  BASES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Soviet's  Missile  Bases."  written 
by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  25.  1959. 
The  article  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
should  be  important  to  all  our  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Soviet's  Missile  Bases — Washington  Finds 
No  Paoor  Moscow  Has  CAPABiLirr  or 
Launching  ICBM's 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Despite  the  reiwated  alarms  In  Washing- 
ton, hard  evidence  of  Soviet  capability  of 
laimcblng  long-range  missiles  U  still  absent. 
No  verification  has  reached  this  country  of 
nvimerous  reports  published  here  and  abroad 
of  the  Identification  of  ballistic  missile 
launching  pads.  Several  such  reports  have 
been  Investigated  and  were  found  to  be  er- 
roneous. Launching  sites  for  both  Inter- 
mediate range  and  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  could,  of  course,  be  hidden  in  deep 
forests,  or  place<l  underground  or  deep  in 
mountainous  vaJleys,  or  they  might  be 
mobile. 

But  extensive  underground  construction 
would  probably  be  detected,  at  least  In  the 
case  of  some  sites,  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
And  Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles — 
the  Soviet  types  of  these  have  ranges  of  700 
and  1.100  miles — would  have  to  be  emplaced. 
If  they  were  to  reach  Allied  targets,  some- 
where near  the  periphery  of  the  Communist 
heartland. 

The  satellite  areas  have  never  been  as 
thoroughly  sealed  off  as  Rvissia  itself,  so  that 
sooner  or  later  any  extensive  missile  emplace- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe  probably  would  be 
detected. 

Many  observers  believe  that  Russia  ex- 
pects to  utlllBe  mobile  launching  sites  for  at 
least  her  Intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles: at  sea.  submarines,  and  on  land,  spe- 
cially designed  railroad  flatcars.     But  again 


there  Is  no  conclusive  evidence,  as  yet,  of 
any  such  launching  systems. 

If  Russia  had  hundreds  of  700  or  1.100- 
mile  ballistic  missiles  mounted  on  flatcars, 
some  of  them  almoct  certainly  would  have 
been  seen  by  now.  One  or  more  of  the 
Soviet  Z-class  submarines,  the  largest  sub- 
marines yet  built  in  Russia,  apparently 
have  been  modified  to  launch  what  some  ex- 
perts believe  may  be  short-range  ballistic 
missiles.  But  so  far  this  Is  the  only  hard 
evidence  of  Soviet  mlsslle-launchlng  sites 
anywhere. 

This  purely  negative  evidence  cannot  be 
construed  to  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  no  operational  ballistic  missiles. 
In  fact,  other  hard  evidence  suggests  that 
they  have  a  significant  number,  probably  in 
the  hundreds,  of  700-mlle  missiles  In  the 
hands  of  troops. 

It  Is  probable  that  these  missiles  can  be 
fired  from  mobile  launchers,  from  hard-sur- 
faced roads  or  quickly  Improvised  launching 
sites.  In  any  case,  no  flxed  permanent  Instal- 
lations have  been  discovered. 

Available  evidence  suggests  that  the  Rtis- 
slans  have  few.  If  any,  1.100-mlle  rockets  In 
operation.  Originally,  It  was  believed  that 
the  700  and  1.100-mlIe  rockets  were  part  of 
the  same  "family,"  but  It  Is  now  believed  the 
two  are  distinct  types. 

The  Importance  of  the  1.100-mlle  missile  Is 
that  its  additional  range  would  enable  it  to 
reach  a  few  bases  and  missile  sites  that  are 
beyond  the  range  of  the  700-mile  rocket.  Be- 
cause of  its  Increased  range  Its  launching 
sites  could  be  moved  well  back  behind  the 
Communist  frontiers. 

In  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
field,  we  have  detected  the  firing  of  only  one 
Soviet  missile  this  year  at  a  range  of  more 
than  3,000  miles. 

This  brings  the  total  recorded  firings  of 
Soviet  long-range  missiles  (beyond  3.000 
miles)  to  seven.  It  Is  possible,  though  this 
possibility  Is  not  rated  too  highly,  that  the 
Russians  have  established  an  Arctic  test 
range,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  two  long- 
range  surveillance  radars  In  Turkey  and  the 
Aleutians. 

In  any  case,  best  estimates  are  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  now  has.  or  soon  will  have,  a  few 
ICBM's  in  operaUon  (though  not  too  reli- 
able). If  present  estimates  of  Soviet  capabil- 
ities are  correct,  and  If  the  Russians  utilize 
those  capabilities  to  the  maximum,  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  roughly  100  ICBM's  some 
time  in  1960  and  perhaps  600  by  late  19fll, 
more  probably  some  time  in  1962. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  Rus- 
sians are  still  producing  piloted  bombers, 
though  at  a  slow  rate.  They  now  have  about 
150  heavy  bombers,  and  are  believed  to  be 
producing  one  Bison  a  month. 

The  Bison  Is  Russia's  standard  heavy 
bomber,  with  four  Jet  engines.  Apparently 
none  of  the  turbo-prop  Bear  bombers  has 
been  produced  for  the  last  2  years. 

Small  production  of  the  Badger  two-Jet 
medium  bomber,  roughly  comparable  to 
our  B-47.  Is  continuing.  The  U.S.SJI.  may 
have  built  up  Its  total  number  of  mediums 
to  more  than  1.000  by  some  time  this  spring. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT PROGRAMS 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
confronted  again  this  year  with  review- 
ing our  farm  program,  as  well  as  the 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits. 
These  two  programs  unfortunately  have 
something  In  common.  Both  provide 
payments  for  nonproductlon  and  both 
situations  have  arisen  in  part  through 
automation.  Congressional  intention 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  seeking 
of  a  practical  solution  in  the  present 
dilemma. 
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Two  recent  newspaper  articles  point 
out  the  experiences  of  two  persons  who 
enrolled  in  these  respective  programs. 
The  first  article  appeared  in  the  March 
9,  1959,  issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
It  tells  of  one  man's  experience  with  the 
farm-support  program.  The  experiences 
of  the  author  of  that  article  are  hot 
unique,  I  am  told.  I  commend  its  read- 
ing to  my  colleagues,  and  ask,  Whither 
are  we  going? 

In  our  unemployment  program  we  are 
attempting  to  be  equally  as  helpful  in 
extending  unemployment  compensation 
to  those  who  are  separated  from  their 
positions  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Separation  from  one's  employment  by 
entering  the  state  of  holy  matrimony 
now  has  a  dubious  distinction.  A  news 
Item  in  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
13,  1959,  indicates  that  that  status,  as 
far  as  unemployment  benefits  are  con- 
cerned, should  be  treated  as  an  illness 
or  other  event  of  such  consequence  as  to 
qualify  the  participant.  Undoubtedly, 
there  exists  adequate  legal  argument 
which  would  sustain  this  position.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  granting  of  benefits  in  both 
the  instances  that  I  haie  cited  is  legally 
defensible.  What  is  of  grave  concern 
to  me  is  whether,  irrespective  of  their 
legality,  they  are  morajlly  defensible  to 
the  American  public. 

Legislation  extending  unemplosrment 
benefits,  as  well  as  the  farm-support  pro- 
gram, will  soon  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress, and  careful  scrutiny  should  be 
given  to  eliminating  obvious  defects 
which  make  possible  the  carrying  of 
these  programs  to  the  I'idiculous  extent 
which  these  news  articles  highlight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
articles  I  have  mentioned  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mar.  9,  1959] 

OOVXBNMENT  GeNEKOSITT  OK  AS  LONG  AS  It'S 
FXEE 

(By  Royce  Howes) 

When  a  subject  like  Stanley  Yankus  comes 
along  and  the  talk  turns  toward  farmers 
who  get  paid  for  not  growing  wheat.  I  speak 
from  experience — and  shush  everyone  while 
I  do. 

I.  too,  have  been  a  beneficiary  of  that 
delightful  taxpayer  generosity  which  en- 
ables the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pass 
around  money  the  way  Congressmen  once 
distributed  free  seeds. 

Tou  might  say.  In  fact,  that  I  was  a  bene- 
ficiary doubled  In  spades.  I  got  paid  for 
not  growing  wheat  without  even  being  a 
farmer. 

It  only  lasted  2  years,  but  It  might  have 
run  on  In  perpetuity  except  that  the  Govern- 
ment Infuriated  me  with  Its  arrogance. 

All  this  happened  a  long  yesterday  ago 
when,  as  a  favor  to  a  pinto  saddle  horse,  I 
moved  my  household  to  the  country.  Not 
suburbs,  understand.     The  real  thing. 

On  the  tick  of  H-houV,  D-day,  the  van 
stopped  under  the  driveway's  cedars.  At 
H-hour  plus  a  minutes,  I  drew  my  car  In 
behind  the  van  and  allt.  At  H-hour  plus  4 
minutes  another  car  pulled  In  behind  mine 
and  a  man  with  a  thick  dossier  In  his  hand 
got  out. 

The  man  spread  his  dossier  on  the  fender 
of  my  car.  Indicated  a  dotted  line,  c^ered  a 
pen  and  asked  me  to  sign.  Alertly,  I  asked 
why.  He  said  it  would  be  my  pledge  not 
to  raise  more  than  my  quota  of  wheat. 


At  some  time  quite  past,  the  former  owner 
of  my  acres  (about  30)  had  raised  poultry 
(Uke  Mr.  Yankus)  and  had  grown  wheat 
to  feed  them  (also  like  Mr.  Yankus).  So 
the  land  had  a  quota,  and  if  you  stayed  in- 
side the  quota  you  got  money. 

On  principle,  I  sparred  a  little.  The  man 
beguiled  me  with  the  back  page  of  the  dos- 
sier. It  carried  an  aerial  photograph  of  Just 
what  you  saw  when  you  fiew  over  my  new 
home. 

I  took  It  right  kindly  that  the  taxpayers 
had  footed  the  bill  for  an  airplane  to  take 
a  photographer  up  and  make  such  a  neat 
little  picture — with  the  orchard  trees  show- 
ing as  dots,  the  buildings  as  rectangles  and 
the  county  ditch  as  a  meandering  thread. 

It  was  a  conspicuously  worthwhile  expend- 
Itiu'e  for  any  government  buying  conversa- 
tion pieces. 

In  gratitude,  and  for  the  money.  I  gave  In 
and  signed.    The  only  risk  seemed  to  be  that 
I  might  go  to  Jail  or  have  my  chattels  con- 
fiscated as  the  result  of  buffoonery  on  the' 
part  of  Nature. 

If  wheat  somehow  began  to  spring  up  all 
over  the  place  there  would  be  almost  no 
chance  of  my  recognizing  It  In  time  to  start 
combing  the  atlas  for  a  country  with  a  weak 
extradition  treaty. 

That  winter  and  the  next  winter  I  received 
checks  In  exchange  for  my  signature — and 
marveled  at  the  unbounded  good  will  of  the 
taxpayers  who  put  up  the  money  and  the 
Congressmen  they  sent  down  to  Washing- 
ton to  spend  it. 

Then  came  the  third  year  and  there  ap- 
peared that  Government  arrogance  previously 
mentioned.  It  wanted  me  to  put  up  a  buck 
of  my  own.  If  there  is  anything  unbearable 
to  a  man  riding  the  gravy  train  it's  to  be 
asked  to  put  up  a  buck  of  his  own  money. 

It  worked  this  way.  The  man  who  had 
gotten  me  aboard  the  gravy  train  said  I'd 
be  put  off  at  the  next  stop  if  I  didn't  keep 
up  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  on 
which  I  did  not  produce. 

The  requirement  to  keep  qualifying,  he 
said,  was  that  I  buy  one  ton  of  fertilizer. 
Through  governmental  arrangements,  I 
could  get  the  ton  for  one  dollar,  fee  simple. 

I  tried  to  get  out  from  under  by  arguing 
that  I  wouldn't  know  where  to  put  the  fer- 
tilizer. All  traces  of  where  wheat  had  grown 
In  yesteryear  were  long  since  gone. 

To  that  he  had  a  rule-book  answer.  I 
wasn't  required  to  spread  the  fertilizer  any- 
where. All  I  needed  was  a  receipt  showing 
I'd  laid  out  my  buck  for  It. 

That's  the  Department  of  Agriculture — lead 
you  on  with  fair  words  and  fancy  promises, 
and  then  spring  one  like  that.  I  withdrew 
from  the  wheat  program  In  a  dollar's  worth 
of  high  dudgeon. 

I  might  have  gone  on  getting  those  checks 
for  years.  The  chap  who  bought  the  place 
from  me  might  be  getting  them  yet.  But  a 
man  who's  been  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing develops  a  hard  pride  which  forbids 
parting  with  what  Is  his. 

Sometimes  people  ask  If  memory  of  those 
checks  doesnt  embarrass  me.  Of  course  not. 
The  taxpayers  and  the  Congress  wanted  me 
to  have  that  money,  else  why  would  they 
have  provided  funds  and  a  law? 

And  I'm  not  one  to  rebuff  kindness  with 
scorn — at  least  not  until  a  supposed  bene- 
factor shows  his  true  face  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment did  In  the  matter  of  that  dollar's 
worth  of  fertUlzer. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  13,  1959] 

JoBLxss  Benefits  Hut  Woman  Who  Quit  To 
Mabrt 

Albant,  N.T.,  March  13. — ^A  wcxnan  who 
quit  her  Job  to  get  married  is  entitled  to 
unemployment  Insurance,  the  Coiirt  of  Ap- 
peals says. 

The  State's  highest  tribunal.  In  a  6-2  deci- 
sion yesterday,  said  a  lower  court  was  right 


In  allowing  benefits  to  Mrs.  Keith  I.  Shaw,  of 
North  Tonawanda. 

Mrs.  Shaw  quit  work  as  a  clerk-typist  at 
an  Albany  insurance  company  In  July  1956. 
saying  she  planned  to  be  married  and  move 
to  western  New  York. 

Her  employer  contested  her  claim  for  un- 
employment insurance  In  court. 

The  appellate  division  decided  3-1  in  Mrs. 
Shaw's  favor,  ruling  that  marriage  "ought  to 
be  treated  as  Ulness  or  other  events  of  im- 
portant personal  consequence  to  the  worker." 


ANALYSIS  OP  1958  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  an  article 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  article  concerns  an  analysis  of 
the  1958  election  returns  by  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  For  the  first  time, 
the  analysis  makes  available  a  district- 
by-district  breakdown  of  the  1958  races 
for  Governor,  Senator,  and  Representa- 
tive. 

This  analysis  appears  to  be  highly 
significant  in  the  light  of  the  1960 
elections,  for  it  indicates  that  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  can 
or  will  win  even  if  the  party  as  a  whole 
fares  no  better  than  it  did  in  1958. 

Admittedly,  to  a  certain  degree  the 
article  is  based  on  supposition,  but  it 
certainly  bears  out  the  plain  fact  that 
the  Republican  Party  Is  alive  and  kick- 
ing and  not  about  to  write  off  the  1960 
elections  because  of  any  previous  set- 
backs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
very  interesting  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiro, 
as  follows : 

FiGiTKES    Show   GOP   Can    Win    Pbesidxnct 

A  Republican  candidate  can  be  elected 
President  In  1960  even  if  the  party  as  a 
whole  does  no  better  than  It  did  In   1958. 

He  can  be  elected  without  carrying  a 
single  State  of  the  once-solid  South.  He 
can  win  without  carrying  one  of  the  border 
States. 

He  can  also  lose  Alaska.  California.  Colo- 
rado. Connecticut,  Hawaii.  Massachusetts, 
Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and 
Rhode  Island  to  the  Democratic  nominee — 
and  stlU  he  wUl  win. 

All  he  has  to  do  Is  run  between  1  and  5 
percent  ahead  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional ticket  In  the  23  remaining  Northern 
States,  and  he  wlU  win — even  If  the  con- 
gressional Republicans  In  those  States  do 
no  better  than  they  did  In  1958. 

That  is  the  surprising  fact  that  Is  demon- 
strated by  an  analysis  of  official  1958  election 
returns  by  Congressional  Quarterly. 

breakdown  or  heturns 

The  analysis  makes  available  for  the  first 
time  a  breakdown  by  congressional  districts 
of  the  oflSclal  returns  on  the  1958  races  for 
Governor.   Senator,   and  Representative. 

Is  It  reasonable  to  suppose  that  anyone 
the  Republicans  nominate  in  1960  can  run 
1  to  5  percent  ahead  of  the  GOP  congres- 
sional ticket? 

This  Is  what  the  CQ  figures  show : 

Mr.  Eisenhower  ran  6.6  percent  ahead  of 
the  Republican  congressional  ticket  in  his 
1952  victory,  and  8.7  percent  ahead  In  1956. 

More  to  the  point.  New  York's  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  ran  5.8  percent  ahead  of 
the  State's  congressional  ticket  In  1958. 
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Four  other  Republicans — Senator  Oold- 
water,  of  Arizona.  Gov.  Mark  Hatfleld,  of 
Oregon,  Senator  Beall,  of  Maryland,  and 
Gov.  Christopher  Del  Sesto.  of  Rhode  Island — 
ran  even  farther  in  front  of  the  GOP  ticket 
in  their  States  In  1968,  but  none  of  them 
Is  considered  a  presidential  hopeful. 

NIXON  RACE  crrcD 

In  his  last  solo  race,  when  he  ran  for  the 
Senate  In  California  In  1960,  Vice  President 
NnoN  ran  an  even  7  percent  ahead  of  the 
Republican  congressional  ticket.  But  that 
showing  Is  marred  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  1960  running  mate,  then 
Governor,  and  now  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, ran  12.8  percent  ahead  of  the  congres- 
sional ticket  and  6.6  percent  ahead  of  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Senator  Goldwater. 
Oovernor  Hatfleld.  Senator  Beall.  and  Gov- 
ernor Del  Sesto,  on  the  other  hand,  all  topped 
the  tickets  In  their  own  States  In  1958. 

Here  Is  exactly  how  a  Republican  presi- 
dential victory  could  be  achieved  without 
any  basic  improvement  In  the  p«uty 
•trength : 

In  1968.  when  the  Republicans  took  a 
fearful  drubbing  In  the  congressional  races. 
GOP  candidates  for  the  House  received  a 
majority  of  the  statewide  vote  In  only  six 
States,  with  30  electoral  votes.  Those 
States  were  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota,    Utah,   Washington,    and    Wyoming. 

First,  suppose  that  In  1960.  Republican 
congressional  candidates  do  not  Improve 
their  showing  anywhere,  and  suppose  the 
GOP  presidential  nominee  runs  exactly  even 
with  the  congressional  ticket. 

Obviously,  he  would  win  only  the  same 
six  States  and  30  electoral  votes. 

Next,  suppose  he  runs  1  percent  ahead 
of  the  congressional  ticket.  Immediately 
dramatic  things  happen.  He  wins  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Iowa.  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  an  additional  98 
electoral  votes,  bringing  his  total  to  128. 

MOBK    rOOD    rOB    THOUGHT 

If  he  runs  2  percent  ahead  of  the  ticket, 
he  gains  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
the  big  prize  of  New  York — another  56 
electoral  votes. 

By  running  3  percent  ahead  of  the  ticket 
he  gains  Minnesota's  11  electors,  and  his 
total  is  up  to  195. 

He  runs  4  percent  ahead  of  the  ticket  and 
he  gains  50  more  electoral  votes  in  Indiana, 
Maine,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

Finally,  he  runa  6  percent  ahead  of  the 
ticket  in  Illinois,  wins  its  27  electoral  votes 
and  has  372  in  all— three  more  than  he 
needs  for  election. 

A  numbers  game?  Perhaps.  But  re- 
member   Governor    Rockefeller    ran    almost 

6  percent  ahead  of  the  ticket  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Nixon,  with  a  boost  from  Warren,  ran 

7  percent  ahead  of  the  ticket  in  California. 
It's  enough  to  give  pause  to  the  Democrats. 


JOINT  FOREIGN  AID  BY  WESTERN 
NATIONS  TO  UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day s  New  York  Times  carries  a  story 
entitled  "Joint  Foreign  Aid  Weighed  by 
West."  under  Harold  Callander's  byline 
from  Paris,  which  reports  the  growing 
Interest  among  the  Western  allies  in  a 
joint  program  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment In  underdeveloped  countries 
as  a  counter  to  the  monolithic  and  com- 
pletely regimented  offensive  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  this  field.  This  report  of 
a  widespread  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  a  Joint  effort  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  is  a  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment. 


As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
this  Is  a  course  many  Members  have  been 
urging  for  some  time.  At  the  last  session, 
the  Senate  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  Senate  Resolution  264.  calling  for 
study  by  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Financial  and  Monetary  Problems 
regarding  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  as  an 
affiliate  of  the  World  Banlc,  More  re- 
cently, the  Congress  has  endorsed  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  World 
Banlc  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance for  economic  development  on  a 
joint  basis  through  international  or- 
ganizations will  represent  a  significant 
step  forward  in  achieving  more  effective 
results,  and  in  broadening  participation 
in  this  urgently  needed  worlc.  This  is 
not  the  sole  burden  of  the  United  States, 
but  one  which  must  be  borne  by  free  peo- 
ples everywhere. 

I  aslc  unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Callender's  article  inserted  at  this  F>oint 
in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Joint  Foreign  Aid  Weighed  bt  West — Pao- 
CRAM  To  Share  Bttroens  Long  Borne  by 
UNrrxD  States  Said  To  Be  Under  Study 

(By  Harold  Callender) 

Paris,  March  24. — An  official  survey  pub- 
lished in  Washington  last  weekend  showed 
that  economic  aid  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites  to  underdeveloped  countries  was 
Increasing.  The  amounts  of  this  aid  were 
compared  with  the  much  greater  sums  com- 
ing from  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  was  the  great  pioneer 
in  economic  aid,  first  to  Europe,  later  to  the 
Middle  and  Far  East  and  Latin  America. 

But  now  that  Europe  has  recovered,  it  also 
has  become  a  source  of  capital  for  needy 
areas;  and  there  haj  been  much  discussion 
of  placing  such  aid  on  a  combined  basis,  with 
Europe  taking  more  of  the  burden  long  borne 
only  by  the  United  States. 

Michel  Debr^,  Premier  of  France,  In  a 
speech  in  Constantine,  Algeria,  said  France 
Intended  to  make  Algeria  "a  model  for  all  of 
Africa  as  regards  economic  development  and 
social  progress." 

ALGERIAN    DEVELOPMENT    PLANNED 

This  means  the  industrialization  of  a 
hitherto  mainly  agricultural  country,  a  long- 
range  program  that  Is  expected  to  cost  France 
about  $5,700  million  in  the  next  4  years. 
About  one-third  of  this  is  to  come  from 
the  French  national  budget.  Private  capital 
Is  expected  to  help,  notably  In  developing  the 
oil  of  the  Sahara. 

As  In  the  case  of  U.S.  aid,  which  seeks  to 
check  Soviet  Influence  In  underdeveloped 
countries,  French  aid  to  Algeria  and  the  rest 
of  the  French  overseas  community  has  a 
political  aim.  It  seeks  to  keep  these  terri- 
tories attached  to  France. 

This  aim  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  French  believe  their 
presence  in  Africa  is  an  obstacle  to  Soviet  In- 
fluence as  well  as  a  factor  of  security  for 
France. 

AID    BY    BRITAIN    CITED 

Sir  David  Eccles,  president  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  said  In  a  speech  at  Cape- 
town. South  Africa,  that  the  Western  nations 
should  cooperate  economically  as  well  as 
politically  m  resisting  communism.  Their 
resources  are  greater  but  communism  has  the 
advantage  of  regimentation,  he  remarked. 

Apart  from  such  special  aid  projects  as 
the  Colombo  plan  for  Asia,  Britain  has  been 


helplr?  underdeveloped  countries  by  export- 
ing capital  to  them.  It  has  been  offlcially 
estimated  that  since  World  War  n  70  pereent 
of  the  flow  of  capital  into  the  sterUng  com- 
monwealth area  came  from  Britain.  In  the 
3  years  1953-66.  this  capital  amounted  to 
about  $1,400  million. 

The  sterling  commonwealth  area  Includes 
not  only  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  under- 
developed Industrially,  but  such  nations  as 
India  and  Ceylon,  which  also  have  received 
financial  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  survey.  Canada  is 
excluded. 

British  officials  say  Britain  seeks  to  gain 
from  foreign  transactions  everywhere  about 
1900  million  a  year  to  build  up  htr  monetary 
reserves,  to  pay  foreign  debts  and  to  lend 
overseas.  This  overseas  lending  is  a  tradi- 
tional British  practice.  It  Is  a  form  of  aid  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas  that  began  long 
before  it  acquired  special  Interest  from  the 
cold  war. 

Another  form  of  Bid  for  underdeveloped 
areas  Is  the  development  fund  for  overseas 
territories  that  the  six  Europ>ean  common 
market  nations  will  set  up  In  the  next  6 
years.    The  fund  will  t)e  $581  mUllon. 

Except  for  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  small 
territories  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
underdeveloped  areas  to  benefit  from  this 
Exiropean  fund  are  French. 


THE  COLD  WAR  DILEMMA  FACING 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY- 
EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MANCHES- 
TER UNION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial which  was  published  on  March  18 
in  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union.  The 
editorial  entitled  "On  Borrowed  Time," 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  cold  war 
dilemma  facing  the  United  States  today. 

In  the  words  of  William  Loeb,  the  pub- 
lisher. "If  we  do  not  arm  the  United 
States  adequately,  none  of  us  will  be 
around  to  enjoy  anything." 

To  assure  our  future  capability  to 
strike  a  devastating  blow  at  any  enemy 
who  dares  attack  America,  the  editorial 
urges  we  build  a  large  fleet  of  Polaris 
submarines  and  missiles  and  constnict 
imderground  missile  launching  sites  for 
ICBM's  loaded  with  hydrogen  bombs. 

I  heartily  agree  that  these  are  two 
things,  among  many  which  we  must  cer- 
tainly do,  to  assure  our  military  pre- 
paredness against  the  future  threats 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
American  people  are  not  willing  to  gam- 
ble their  lives  away  in  order  to  keep  a 
balanced  budget.  Certainly,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  rather  pay  more  taxes 
or  cut  down  on  other  Government  spend- 
ing so  as  to  assure  unquestioned  national 
security. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  time  has  come  for 
some  straight  talk  about  our  national 
survival  and  the  civilian  economy. 
These  are  not  ordinary  days.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  daily  struggle  with  Com- 
munist empire  builders  who  have  chal- 
lenged America  to  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

Both  the  Communists  and  ourselves 
possess  weapHjns  of  vast  destructiveness 
and  terrifying  horror.  If  America  did 
not  have  these  weapons  and  the  means 
to  deliver  them  to  enemy  targets,  it  is 
doubtful  that  there  would  be  a  United 
States  of  America  today.    It  Is  this  very 
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military  strength  that  has  so  far  spared 
us  from  attack,  in  my  opinion. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  belligerent 
commimism  will  pose  a  steady  threat  to 
our  survival.  New  means  of  attack  will 
put  us  in  ever  more  deadly  peril.  We 
must  have  in  being  at  all  times  the  forces 
to  withstand  an  attack  and  to  carry  the 
battle  back  to  the  enemy's  homeground. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  deter 
the  Communists  from  striking  our  home- 
land. 

In  order  to  have  such  military  strength, 
we  are  not  faced  with  an  "either/or"  de- 
cision. We  do  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween adequate  national  defense  or  a 
balanced  budget. 

There  is  no  question  to  my  mind,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Nation  can  have  the 
strength  it  needs  for  security.  I  agree 
with  President  Eisenhower  that  the 
"American  people  want,  are  entitled  to. 
can  indefinitely  pay  for,  now  have,  and 
will  continue  to  have,  a  modem,  effective, 
and   adequate  Military  Establishment." 

I  likewise  agree  with  the  President  that 
"a  balanced  budget  in  the  long  run  is  a 
vital  part  of  national  security." 

I  say  we  can  have  both. 

We  can  do  it  by  putting  first  things 
first.  Our  defenses  come  first,  to  my  way 
of  thinking. 

We  can  do  it  by  withholding  our  dollars 
from  such  Communist  countries  as 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and  from  so- 
called  neutral  countries  such  as  India 
and  Indonesia. 

We  can  do  it  by  stopping  the  waste  in 
some  of  our  foreign  economic  aid. 

We  can  do  it  by  holding  the  line 
against  creating  new  Government  agen- 
cies, new  Government  programs,  new 
Government  functions — except  where 
they  are  vitally  needed  for  our  survival. 

We  can  do  it  by  economizing  in  every- 
day Government  operations,  by  cutting 
out  waste  and  frills. 

We  can  do  it  by  postponing  all  but  the 
most  urgently  needed  Government  pro- 
grams. We  cannot  do  everything  we 
would  like  to  do  in  civilian  programs, 
and  still  provide  sufficiently  for  our  na- 
tional security. 

Even  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
cannot  finance  every  desirable  project 
simultaneously.  We  must  channel  our 
resources  into  the  most  necessary  pro- 
grams. 

When  a  family  faces  the  need  to  live 
within  its  income,  it  does  not  decide  to 
do  without  the  food  the  baby  needs. 
Instead,  it  does  without  pie,  cake,  and 
candy. 

As  a  nation,  we  can  live  within  our 
Income,  and  can  still  provide  amply  for 
the  deterrent  forces  we  need  in  order 
to  survive,  if  we  just  cut  out  the  frills, 
the  extras,  the  things  we  can  do  with- 
out for  the  moment. 

The  shield  which  today  protects  our 
freedoms  from  outside  attack  is  our 
strong,  prepared,  alert  Military  Estab- 
lishment. If  we  are  to  keep  our  free- 
dom, we  must  be  willing  to  keep  our 
shield  strong   and  our  sword  sharp. 

A  contemporary  observer  summed  up 
the  situation  when  he  wrote: 

If  a  nation  values  anything  more  than 
freedom,  it  will  lose  Its  freedom;  and  the 
irony  of  it  Is  that,  if  it  is  comfort  or  money 
that  it  values  more,  It  will  lose  that,  too. 


Mr.  President,  the  sooner  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  the  defense  needs  we 
face  for  years  to  come,  the  sooner  they 
will  be  willing  to  moderate  their  de- 
mands for  larger  civilian  programs  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  sooner  the  American  i>eople  real- 
ize the  need  for  modern  armaments,  the 
sooner  they  will  be  willing  to  tighten 
their  belts  and  make  the  sacrifices  nec- 
essary to  sustain  our  defense  effort  over 
the  years  of  peril  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  Manchester 
Union  editorial  which  so  ably  highlights 
the  issue  of  survival. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Borrowed  Time 

The  present  Washington  debate  between 
the  President  and  the  administration  on  the 
one  side  and  leading  Democratic  experts  on 
defense,  such  as  Senator  Symington,  on  the 
other,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  Nation  is  adequately  armed,  is  frighten- 
ing. 

No  matter  what  disagreements  there  may 
be  between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  one 
question  should  never  have  to  be  debated. 
That  Is  whether  the  defenses  of  this  Nation 
are  strong  enough  to  save  our  national  life. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, this  newspaper  Is  sure,  are  not  willing 
to  gamble  their  lives  away  in  order  to  keep 
a  balanced  budget.  They  would  rather  pay 
more  taxes  or  cut  down  on  other  Government 
spending  than  to  have  any  question  whatso- 
ever as  to  whether  this  Nation  is  in  a  position 
to  defend  Itself. 

One  suggestion,  recently  made,  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  to  this  newspaper.  It  Is 
that  we  spend  whatever  money  Is  necessary 
for  a  large  fleet  of  atomic-powered  sub- 
marines and  the  Polaris  mlssUes  with  which 
to  arm  them. 

These  submarines  could  stay  hidden 
almost  indefinitely.  They  need  not  even 
surface  to  fire  their  missiles.  Thus  the 
enemy  would  have  a  terrible  time  knowing 
where  they  were. 

The  Russians  would  then  hesitate  to  de- 
stroy the  United  States  by  hydrogen  bomb- 
ing because  eT'en  if  the  United  States  were 
to  be  destroyed,  the  hundreds  ot  VS.  sub- 
marines cruising  undetected  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  could  still  destroy  every 
living  thing  In  the  Communist  slave  camps; 
this  Is,  Russia  and  China. 

This  same  authority  suggests  that  it  Is 
time  to  stop  fooling  around  with  what  Is 
known  as  soft  missile  bases;  that  Is,  above- 
ground  missile  bases. 

All  future  missile  bases  should  be  buried 
deep  In  the  earth  where  they,  too,  cannot  be 
destroyed,  no  matter  how  severe  the  attack 
against  the  United  States.  With  such  bases, 
adequately  armed  with  hydrogen-headed 
missiles,  again  Russia  would  not  attack  be- 
cause she  would  know  that  no  matter  what 
destruction  was  wrought  against  the  United 
States,  the  missile  bases  would  survive  and 
be  able  to  totally  destroy  the  heart  of  the 
Communist  cancer. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  the  first  or- 
der of  business  for  this  Nation  Is  to  produce 
the  submarines,  the  Polaris  missiles,  the  deep 
underground  bases,  and  the  adequate  mis- 
siles to  arm  them. 

Talk  about  fancier  health  and  welfare 
plans,  better  education,  more  elaborate  em- 
bassies abroad  and  bigger  Jet  planes  for  the 
President  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

If  we  dont  arm  the  United  States  ade- 
quately, none  of  us  will  be  around  to  enjoy 
anything. 


It  may  come  as  a  horrible  shock  to  fat. 
comfortable  Americans,  who  have  been  mis- 
led for  a  number  of  years  by  their  national 
leaders  to  believe  that  everything  is  Just 
wonderful,  to  realize  that  this  Nation  and 
all  of  us  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  threat 
of  being  wiped  off  the  earth — not  next  year. 
next  month,  but  tomorrow. 

We  are  all  living  on  borrowed  time. 

But  if  we  forget  about  money  and  get  the 
submarines,  the  missiles,  and  the  bases  that 
we  need,  and  also  the  deep  bomb  shelters  to 
protect  our  population,  we  can  sxirvive  and 
win. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 


TRIBUTE  TO   ANDREW   J.   KRAMER 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Kra- 
mer. Keeper  of  Stationery  for  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  Kramer  is  observing  his  35th  year 
as  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  this  be 
observed  as  a  small  tribute  to  his  many 
years  of  faithful  service.  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Kramer's  poLtics  are;  but  I 
know  that  he  has  many  friends,  and 
that  he  has  served  the  Senate  well  for 
all  these  35  years. 

Andy,  as  he  Is  known  to  his  many 
friends,  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  young 
man  of  20.  He  was  bom  and  raised 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol 
itself. 

He  started  in  the  Senate  stationery 
room  in  1924,  when  its  operations  were 
comparatively  small.  Today,  its  total 
business  volume  is  close  to  one  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  annually.  Four 
years  after  he  began  in  that  office  he  was 
named  Assistant  Keeper  of  Stationery. 
In  1944,  he  was  elevated  to  his  present 
position. 

March  23  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
exact  date  on  which  Andy  came  to  the 
Senate  Office  Building  35  years  ago. 
Andy  observed  the  occasion  by  taking 
one  of  his  infrequent  days  off.  I  know 
I  speak  for  all  Senators  when  I  express 
my  thanks  for  his  long  and  efficient  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  my  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  popular  member  of  our  Sen- 
ate community,  so  to  speak,  for  many 
more  years  to  come. 


EFFECT  ON  AVIATION  PROGRESS  OF 
INADEQUATE  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  review  of  studies  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  since  1946  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  participation  in  air- 
port construction  appears  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Illinois  Aviation,  imder  the  by- 
line of  Arthur  E.  Abney,  Illinois  director 
of  aviation. 

I  especially  commend  to  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Abney's  observations  and  the  direct 
benefits  of  the  Nation's  most  modem 
transport  industry  are  just  beginning  to 
reach  the  grassroots  level,  and  his  sug- 
gestion that  if  development  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  airports  is  retarded  the 
lack  of  adequate  airports  in  itself  may 
prove  to  be  the  limiting  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  aviation  in  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Dikector's  Column — Fcodlal  Aid  to  Aikpokts 
PmoGHAM  BirntCT  or  Much  CoNmoviatsT 

(By  Arthxir  X.  Abney) 
The  Federal  aid  to  alrporta  program  hai  In 
the  pMt,  been  the  lubject  of  much  oontro- 
veriy.  Through  the  yean  ipeolal  oommltteee 
and  etudy  groupa  have  been  formed  to  re- 
aeureh  thla  one  aapeet  of  the  aviation  prob- 
lem, ■till  other  groupa  have  touched  on  the 
queatlon  of  Ptderal  parUelpatlon  in  airport 
conatruotlon  and  development  projecia  a*  a 
part  of  tl\«lr  ovtrnll  InvtctlfRUoa  of  Aoro* 
nauuoal  fMlUtlM  plannlni, 

LmI  nw,  both  the  lointte  and  th«  Koum 
pawd,  ay  an  overwhelming  mnriin,  a  Ped* 
tna  AM  10  alrporu  pmiram  eatilni  ftMr  IIOO 
■UIUm  bm  VMur  ror  6  ytan,  ThePrMldtnt 
vtloMI  IhU  itftiUUMt  with  the  uri»i\l«e  of 
a  eomprnmlae  aviation  bill  for  the  prpuviu 
■Malnn  of  Oongreee.  The  Ndmlnlitratnr  of 
tha  Ptdtral  Aviation  ARenry,  R  R,  QuMada, 
on  January  ai,  1850,  lubmitted  to  Congrtei 
draft  Itgitlatiun  propoiing  laoo  miilinn  in 
Federal  fundi  to  be  itpont  through  IBflS.  Blnce 
thla  repreeenta  approximately  half  the 
amount  contained  in  the  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President  In  the  laiit  eeislon  of  Congrena, 
•ome  terioua  study  mutt  be  undertaken  to 
determine  which,  It  either,  Item  of  propoaed 
legislation  succeeds  in  meeting  requirement* 
of  national  Interest  Insofar  as  aviation  Is 
concerned. 

A  wag  once  observed  that  various  peoples  of 
the  earth  react  to  emergencies  in  different 
but  distinct  manners  and  pointed  out  thai 
when  confronted  with  an  emergency,  Ameri- 
cans appoint  a  committee.  In  this  particu- 
lar bit  of  Americana  the  committee  has 
flourished  for  a  good  many  years;  studies 
have  been  initiated  on  how  studies  should  be 
undertaken.  The  most  significant  finding. 
is  that  virtually  all  of  the  reports  agree  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  continue  a 
strong  and  effective  Federal  aid  to  airports 
program. 

In  1040  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
was  established  to  make  a  report  on  aviation 
facilities  in  tralOc  control  techniques  and 
their  finding  was  that  such  facilities  were 
marginal  even  by  prewar  standards.  In  1948 
the  Air  Navigation  and  Development  Board 
was  established  to  develop  new  air  traffic  con- 
trol  tools  and  air  navigation  procedures. 

In  1953  the  President  established  an  air- 
port commission,  known  as  the  DooUttle 
Commission,  to  investigate  conditions  as- 
■oolated  with  the  rash  of  accidents  in  the 
area*  surrounding  airports.  The  I^ooJlttle 
Commlsiton  report  said,  in  part,  "In  the 
short  span  of  60  years  since  the  invention 
of  the  airplane,  aviation  has  become  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense  and  Indispens- 
able to  our  national  et^onomy.  AlthuUKh 
only  a  fraction  of  our  total  populnilon  Is 
directly  engaged  In  the  d<*«lgn,  mnnufac- 
turt,  or  operation  of  aircraft,  every  oltlcen 
ta  an  Indirect  beneAolary."  The  Doolittle 
report  goat  on :  "The  Federal  Airport  Act  of 
1946  established  a  continuing  program  of 
Federal  airport  aid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
9100  million  per  year  with  an  authorlied 
total  of  9900  million,  Unfortunately,  the 
Implementation  of  this  program  by  yearly 
appropriation*  haa  lagged;  furthermore.  It 
ha*  proved  difficult  to  eynohronlie  the 
matching  of  fund*,  Federal  and  municipal. 
National  inUrest  require*  that  airport  im- 
provements not  be  delayed.  Both  civil  and 
military  airport  policies  require  greater  fund- 
ing support  and  more  comprehensive  for> 
ward  planning." 

In  1BS5  the  Commi**ion  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relation*  reported  to  the  Preeldent, 
In  addition,  the  present  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram by  securing  free  landing  rights  for  mll- 
iUry  aircraft  on  aU-ports  federally  assisted 
effects,  pro  tanto,  a  financial  savings  to  the 


Federal  Government  and,  even  more  im- 
portant In  the  Interests  of  economy,  obvi- 
ates the  neceselty  for  building  many  addi- 
tional military  airfields.  The  Commission 
finds  need  for  active  and  continuing  par- 
ticipation of  the  National  Oovernment  In 
airport  development  including  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  Sute  and  local 
aviation  aU-port  authorities  on  a  subsUntlal 
•cale." 

In  May  10S8,  the  Preeldent  through  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  insti- 
tuted a  study  to  be  made  of  aviation  faolli- 
ties,  Thla  report,  which  oame  to  be  known 
a*  the  Harding  report,  asked  these  baalo 
q\ia«tluns;  il)  hhuuld  a  itudy  be  mnde  of 
lohK<rw\tie  iiceUa  (tir  avUiluii  raolllUesy 
The  Nardlnu  report  said  yea,  to  ouver  a 
period  of  at  leost  UO  ye(«ra,  (9)  Whnt  shoMld 
tlie  study  coverf  11)*  tfni'dliig  report  ln« 
dlcnted  the  itvidy  sluutld  rover  Mlriimce, 
olvU  and  military  ekpenditure  for  reeearoh 
and  development  nod  inilllilea  flnanpltig, 
and  type  of  goveri\in(int  orgnitlantloit  iipeilpd 
The  authors  of  the  Hnrdliiij  report  pointPd 
out  that  the  respnneiblllty  for  Anaiiclng  in* 
dividual  airports  and  the  renponelbllltles  for 
th*  management  should  remain  at  the  looal 
level  but  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  accept  responsibility  for  overall  plan- 
ning of  national  airport  asslstAnpe— Includ- 
ing programing  of  nuch  additional  funds 
both  direct  and  sxipplemental  as  may  need 
to  be  InvesUd  In  alrporu  in  the  national 
interest. 

A*  a  reeult  of  the  report  of  the  Harding 
Comml**ion.  the  Preeldent  in  1087  appointed 
Special  Aaslstant  Edward  Curtis  to  conduct 
studies  of  aviation  facilities  and  to  recom- 
mend future  programs.  Among  other  things. 
the  Curtis  report  recommended  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  Federal  aviation  agency 
headed  up  by  a  special  Presidential  assistant. 
This  has  come  to  pass  as  of  January  1.  lOAO. 
Regarding  airports,  Curtis  said.  "Unques- 
tionably such  financial  aid  has  tieen  valuable 
in  helping  many  communities  to  accom- 
plish needed  airport  Improvements  more 
completely  or  more  rapidly  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  possible.  Recent  broaden- 
ing of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  Increasing 
the  level  and  sUblllty  of  the  program's  au- 
thorization, has  reflected  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  that  this  Federal 
aid  program  continues  to  be  Justified  for  the 
present.  For  the  longer  term  future  it  can 
be  expected  that  as  the  aviation  industry 
further  matures,  more  and  more  airport*  will 
become  capable  uf  htlf-nupport — and  con- 
sistent therewith  (In  Federal  Oovernment 
should  reasonably  l(>>>k  iurward  to  the  even- 
tual curuiUng  uf  direct  financial  participa- 
tion In  airport  construction." 

We  don't  disagree  with  this  concept;  how- 
ever, we  feel  that  much  work  remain*  to  be 
done  for  which  Federal  aid  I*  necessary  and 
appropriate,  Only  a  few  airport*  are  now 
seif-suitnlnlng  and  until  such  time  a*  this 
becomes  generally  the  case.  Federal  aid  I* 
indicated. 

The  Ourtl*  report  pointed  out  that  faoll- 
Itle*  by  1975  must  be  adequate  to  handle 
an  air  carrier  traffic  Increase  of  150  percent 
and  an  Itinerant  air  traffic  Increase  of  400 
percent.  "This  projected  increase  in  air- 
craft movement*  mean*  that  we  mu*t  do 
nil  that  U  practical  to  Increaee  the  capac- 
ity of  exUting  airport*  and  then  plan  ahead 
to  provide  nddlttonnl  airport*  a*  they  are 
needed."  By  way  of  pointing  out  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  aviation  actlvltle*  the 
CurtI*  report  shows  that  in  1030  there  were 
8  million  tnkeofTs  and  landing*  at  th*  Na- 
tion'* airports,  that  in  1087  there  were  68 
million,  with  118  million  forecast  for  1078. 

In  1088  a  tripartite  study  wa*  undertaken 
by  the  Airport  Operator'*  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Airport  Executives,  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Aviation 
Officials  to  determine,  on  a  nationwide  basl*, 
what  airport  construction  wo*  needed  and 


how  much  State  and  local  funds  were  avail- 
able to  accomplish  the  needed  work.  The 
results  of  this  exhaustive  study  indicated  a 
need  for  $1  billion  worth  of  airport  develop- 
ment for  the  period  ending  June  SO,  1062. 
Plguree  indicated  that  1,138  airport  projects 
were  planned  by  U.S.  communitlea  dur- 
ing the  4-year  period.  Of  the  toui 
ooet,  almoat  9800  million  la  avaUable 
from  looal  and  State  source*  and  the  bal- 
ance wa*  planned  fur  910U  million  a  year 
appropriation  which  wa*  paeeed  by  the 
Kou*e  and  Senau  In  the  laat  aecsion  uf 
Congress. 

The  result  of  theae  atudlec  which  bear 
directly  on  today*  fHollltle*  prugrem,  date 
back  to  1949,  It  Bhuuld  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  With  the  excepiiuu  of  the  tripartite 
study,  all  the  lorenoog  studle*  were  ln> 
lUateU  and  rarried  uut  by  the  Federal  Chiv* 
•riimeht,  Xrseittinlly,  Uiey  ail  agree  that  II 
Ic  In  the  nntluhni  intere*t  to  develop  a  uni- 
form national  systpm  of  alrporu,  iven  the 
must  reserved  st\ulles  Indlrnte  a  need  for 
Federal  nnanelal  participation  In  airport  de> 
vcloimtent.  at  Imtt  until  such  time  as  the 
Industry  matures  to  nuch  an  extent  that  air- 
ports, getierHlly,  are  self-supporting.  It  I* 
true  that  at  the  present  time  many  of  the 
large  hub  alrporu  are  ■elf-suslalnlng.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  however,  let  us  consider  the 
hundreds  of  communltlee  which  have  re- 
cently developed  aviation  facilities  or  who 
are  In  the  process  and  who  have  also  re- 
cently begun  to  attract  local  service  air 
carriers.  In  this  regard,  the  direct  benefiU 
of  the  Nation's  most  modern  traruport 
Industry  are  Just  beginning  to  reach  the 
"grass  rooU*  level.  Wc  In  Illinois  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  this 
State  are  within  easy  commuting  distances  of 
an  airport  which  connecu.  by  local  air  car- 
rier, to  the  airline  routes  of  the  world.  In- 
dustrial expansion  has  added  lU  impetus  to 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  communities 
who  are  seeking  to  establish  or  Improve  avU- 
tlon  facllltiea.  A*  American  business  and 
Industry  continue  In  their  acceptance  of  the 
airplane  as  an  essential  tool  of  commerce, 
this  trend  will  increase  and  will  make  the 
airport  a  necessary  and  valuable  part  of  the 
American  economic  heritage. 

The  sponsors  of  Federal  aid  to  alrporU 
legislation  which  was  vetoed  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  have  established  thU 
same  legislation  as  the  number  one  bill  bo- 
fore  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
new  bill  hn*  pasned  In  the  Senate  by  a  large 
majority.  At  the  time  of  the  veto,  the  bill, 
calling  for  $100  million  per  year  In  Federal 
aid,  had  blpartlaan  *upport  and,  a*  I  have 
*Ald,  waspasked  by  both  the  upper  and  lower 
Houses  by  wide  majority.  The  bill'*  principal 
advocate,  Senator  Munxonkv,  of  Oklahoma, 
has  managed  to  present  this  bill  as  the  first 
bill  in  the  new  Senate,  Representative 
OxKN  HARaia,  of  Arkansas,  ha*  introduced 
a  companion  bill  before  the  Houae  a*  lla 
first  item  of  legielatton. 

In  regard  to  hie  bill.  Senator  Monroniy 
Raid,  "We  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foollah  to  be  epending  eome  989  billion  on 
the  auperhlghwny  system  for  the  49  lutea 
and  to  a**ume  that  the  gigantic  taak  of  pre- 
paring our  alrporu  for  Jeu  and  expanding 
general  aviation  operations  could  be  left  to 
the  deeign,  planning  epeclflcatlone  and  cole 
financing  of  our  munlcipalltlee.  The  60-50 
ooet  *harUig  plan  long  in  vogue  for  ground 
tranaportatlon  faclUtle*  1*  a  good  plan;  a 
national  airport  program  ahould  al*o  be 
baaed  on  oo*t-*haring  and  partnerahlp." 

At  the  time  of  thi*  writing,  the  flret  pae- 
eenger-carrylng  tran«contlnental  Jet  flight 
hae  Just  been  made.  Less  heralded  and  leee 
dramauc,  but  no  leu  Important,  ic  the  tre- 
mendous growth  In  aviation  in  the  paat  few 
year*.  In  IlllnoU  the  number  of  regletered 
pllou  has  Increased  by  approximately  one- 
third  in  S  year*,  nilnol*  buslneu  and  in- 
dustry 1*  continually  demanding  more  of  the 
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communities  In  which  they  are  located  In 
the  way  of  aviation  facilities.  In  the  50-odd 
years  that  mankind  has  known  the  airplane, 
it  ha*  risen  to  become  our  principle  means 
of  transportation  of  vital  commercial  and 
military  cargoes.  It  has  become  one  of  man's 
principal  forms  of  defense  and  one  of  his 
foremost  means  of  progress.  The  leviathan 
of  the  air  is  a  marvelous  product  of  Yankee 
know-how  and  Ingenuity.  A*  important  a* 
the  machine  luelf,  I*  a  nationwide  system 
uf  alrpuru  which  will  permit  the  people  of 
America  to  enjoy  the  maximum  benefiu  of 
the  air  age.  If  development  along  theae 
line*  t*  retarded,  the  lark  of  adequate  air- 
port* may  In  lueir  prove  to  be  the  limiting 
fnetor  In  the  advancement  of  aviation  In  the 
t;nlle<i  Mtaie*. 

Thff  PRKniDINO  OFPICin.  Xt  ihftf 
furlliPi'  morniiiM  builnvMt?  If  not. 
murniug  buainvee  U  clMOd. 


IXTKNftlON  OP  TIME  FOTl  nECtXPT 
OP  TlMrOlUnY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PreMdent,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  123.  H.R. 
5640. 

The  PrtESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislatuc  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
5640)  to  extend  the  time  during  which 
certain  individuals  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  lo  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  line  11,  after  the  word  "such", 
to  strike  out  "individual's  first  claim 
under  this  Act  was  fllod  before  April  1, 
1959 "  and  lasert  "Individual  had  ex- 
hausted all  rights  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  referred  to  In 
paratrraph  <3)  before  April  1,  1059,  nnd 
hl.«;  first  clnlm  under  this  Act  wix.s  fled 
before  April  1,  1059,  in  States  in  which 
unemployment  compensation  is  paid  on 
the  basis  of  flcxlble-wecki,  before  April 
B,  1959,  in  StHtcs  in  which  un^mploy- 
ment  compensation  1*  paid  on  the  btiNla 
of  cfxlendar-wpolts,.  and  before  April  7. 
185U,  in  fitatrn  in  which  unemployment 
compensation  la  paid  on  the  baali  of 
•tatutory  or  payroll  weeks," 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrglnlft  obUlned  Uio 
floor, 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.    X  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  X 
eall  up  my  amendment.  Identified  as 
"3-23-60— A,"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by 
title  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Xt  is  not 
In  order  for  the  Senator  to  offer  his 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
at  this  time,  because  the  committee 
amendment  has  precedence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  considered  at  this 


time,  so  that  we  may  then  have  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER  The 
committee  amendment  is  In  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
the  only  committee  amendment  is  a 
technical  amendment.  I  move  its  adop- 
tion, 

The    PRESIDING    OPPICCR.      The 

que»tlon  In  on  Kiii't»(|inH  to  tho  oommlt- 
tee  Amendment. 

Tht  amendment  War  Agreed  to, 

Mr,  MANBPIRLD.  Mr,  PreMtdent,  I 
und«i'»<tnnd  the  lorintor  from  MlohiuAn 
now  rpnt>wN  hu  rpotioht, 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr,  Prosid^nt,  I  Ask 
unanimous  conncnt  that  my  Aincndmrnt 
in  the  natuic  of  a  substllulp  not  be  rend 
In  its  entirety,  but  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord, 

Thei*e  belnn  no  objection,  the  Amend- 
mrnt  ofTercd  by  Mr.  McNamara,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  RtconD,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  ciauae  and 
Insert  the  following : 

"tiHOBT   TITLI 

"Section  1.  Thl*  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

'Tcniix)rary  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1050'. 

"TITLI    t — INttVIDUALS     WHO    HAVE    CXHAUSTKD 
THiiia    aiGHTS 

"Payment  of  compensation 
"EUglbUlty 

"Sec.  101  (a)  (1)  Payment  of  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  under  this  title 
shall  be  made,  for  any  week  of  uncmplny- 
meut  which  begins  on  or  after  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  before  July  1,  1060,  to  individuals 
who  have,  after  June  30,  1007,  exhausted 
<  within  the  meaning  prescribed  by  the  Scc- 
rrt.iry  by  repulatlons)  all  rights  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  laws  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (3)  and  who  have  no  rIghU 
to  unemployment  rompensation  wUb  recpect 
to  such  week  under  any  such  law  or  under 
any  other  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
oompennatlon  law. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  section  103^b), 
payment  of  temporary  unemployment  oom- 
ponsntlon  under  this  title  shall  be  made  only 
|)U>'kunnt  to  iM\  agt'eemeiu  entered  liitu  under 
pertlon  lO'J  and  only  for  wetks  of  unrm- 
ploymcnl  beRlniilng  after  the  date  on  which 
the  agreement  Is  entered  Into. 

"(3)  Th:^  uiuii^iiinymcnt  compensntlon 
law*  referred  to  in  this  parn graph  nre— 

"(A)  any  unemployment  oompensatlon 
li\w  of  a  ttate; 

"iBi  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
a*  amended  (43  US.O.  ISdl  and  the  fulluw* 
ing); 

"(C)  title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Asnlntnnce  Act  of  KiOa,  ns  amended 
(38  U.8.C.  091  and  the  following  i;  nnd 

"(D)  th*  'rotnpornry  Unemployment  Com- 
peivsaUou  Act  of  lUftH  (7ii  Btat.  171). 

"Maximum  Aggregate  Amount  Payable 

"(b)  The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
temporary  unemployment  compcnentlon  pay- 
able to  any  individual  under  thla  title  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  sixteen  times  the  lost 
weekly  benefit  amount  (including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  which  wa*  payable  to  him 
pursuant  to  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  or  laws  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(8)  under  which  he  last  exhausted  his  rights 
before  making  hi*  flrat  claim  under  this 
title. 


•Weekly  Benefit  Amount 

"(c)  The  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  an  individual  under 
this  title  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
shall  be  the  weekly  benefit  amount  (includ- 
ing allowances  for  dependenU)  for  total  un- 
employment which  was  payable  to  him  pur- 
suant to  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  or  laws  referred  to  in  svibsectlon  (a)  (S) 
under  which  he  most  recently  rxhnufcted  hi* 
rights,  The  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  an  undlvid\tPl  under 
this  title  for  a  week  of  less  than  total  unem- 
ployment shnll  he  computed  in  the  basic  e( 
•UPh  weekly  benefit  nmount, 

"Applioatiun  of  itAt*  UwR 
"tdi  Ixceut  where  ineonsistent  with  tha 
prtivuions  ««f  this  tiue,  the  terms  atul  eon- 
tlilioiu  tit  the  uti(>in|t|oymeht  (Htmpenikatinn 
law  or  laws  H»fprrpd  to  in  itiljepriinn  (a)il) 
under  whieh  nn  ittdividuni  most  recently  sn- 
hnutted  his  rii(ht*  shaU  be  appllesble  to 
his  claims  fur  temporary  unemphymeni 
( ompensation  under  thla  title  and  to  the  pay* 
ment  thereof, 

"Relationship  to  Title  II 
"(0)  An  Individual  wlio  files  a  flrit  claim 
under  this  Utie  shall  not  thereafter  be  en- 
titled to  receive  temi>orary  unemployment 
compensation  under  title  II  of  thU  Act,  and 
ills  right  to  receive  temix>rary  unemployment 
compcusnUcn  under  this  Act  shaU  thereafter 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  tUlc. 

"Compenaation  payable  only  under 

agrceme7its 

"Agreements  With  States 

"Sec.  102  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  State,  or  with  the 
agency  administering  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  such  SUte,  under  which 
such  State  agency— 

"(A)  will  make,  a*  agent  of  the  United 
States,  payments  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  the  individuals  re- 
ferred to  in  section  101  on  the  basis  provided 
In  this  title;  and 

"(B)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with  th* 
SecreUry  and  with  other  State  af^encies  in 
making  payment*  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  that  unemiJloyment  compeneatlon 
oi'.ierwl:*  payable  to  any  Individual  under 
the  State's  unemployment  compensation  law 
will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  fur  any  week 
by  reason  of  any  rlKht  to  temporary  unem- 
ployment oom'^ensatlun  under  this  tuie:  ex- 
cei>t  tliut  any  Suite  th*  unemployment  com- 
peneatlon law  of  which  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum duration  of  unemployment  compeh- 
•Atlon  banent*  In  cxces*  uf  twenty -six 
week*  of  tuUl  unemployment  may,  If  it 
elect*  to  do  so,  defer.  In  the  ease  of  any 
Individual  whu  ha*  received,  during  his  mobt 
recent  beneflt  year  (as  donned  by  HUtte  Inw), 
an  ngHregnt*  amount  uX  untimploymetit  rum- 
pcnsatlon  under  such  law  equal  to  twenty- 
six  tlmfs  his  heticnt  amount  (incliiUuif 
nllownnccs  for  (trprndrnts),  any  additional 
uoemployment  compensntlon  benefits  other- 
wise payable  to  such  Indlvldunl  under  i>urli 
law  until  aurh  time  ns  such  Individual  shall 
have  cxhnusifd  rmy  henclits  to  which  he  may 
become  entttlrd  under  tlile  title,  Any  Indi- 
vidual th*  payment  of  whor*  unrmployment 
cnmpen<atlon  benefit*  under  Stai*  law  I* 
deferred  pursuant  to  thl*  paraprnph  shall  b* 
deemed,  for  the  purpoers  of  thl*  title,  to 
have  e.nhnusted  all  rlirht*  under  tuch  law 
during  the  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
payment  of  such  benefits  ha*  been  so 
deferred. 

"Veteran*  and  Federal  Kmployeee  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  Virgin  Island* 
"(b)(1)    For  the   purpoae  of  paying   tlie 
temporary  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
vided In  this  title  to  individuals  in  Puiito 
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Rloo  or  th«  Vlrfln  bUnda  who  hftvt.  after 
Junt  80,  1087,  •xhausttd  their  right*  to  un- 
•mploynMnt  oompenMtlon  under  title  XV 
of  the  Boolal  Security  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
Veterane'  Iteadjuetment  Aealetanoe  Act  of 
1003,  the  Secretary  la  authorised  to  utlllce 
the  personnel  and  faclUtlee  of  the  agenclea 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  lalanda  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  under  the  Act  of  June  8,  1033 
(20  U.S.C.  40  and  the  following),  and  may 
delegate  to  offlclals  of  such  agencies  any 
authority  granted  to  him  by  this  title  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  such  dele- 
gation to  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title;  and  may  allocate  or 
transfer  funds  or  otherwise  pay  or  reimburse 
such  agencies  for  the  total  coat  of  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation  paid 
under  this  title  and  for  expenses  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  individual  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
whose  claim  for  temporary  unemployment 
compenaatlon  under  this  title  has  been  de- 
nied shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  and 
review  as  provided  In  section  lS03(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act    (4a  U.S.C.   1363(c)). 

"Amendment,  Suspension,  or  Termination  of 

Agreement 

"(o)  Bach  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  agreement  may  be  amended,  suspended, 
or  terminated. 

"htli  n— inoxviduaui  who  wnc  implotko 

ZN   NONCOVnilD  SMPLOTMINT 

"Paymtnt  o/  oompsneation 
"BUglbUlty 

"Sm.  901.  (a)(1)  Payment  of  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  under  this  title 
■hall  be  made  for  any  week  of  unemploy- 
ment which  begins  on  or  after  the  forty- 
fifth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  before  July  1,  1000,  to  qualified 
individuals  who  have  no  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  with  reepect  to  such 
we«k  under  any  other  Federal  or  State  un- 
employment compensation  law. 

"(2)  Payment  of  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  title  shall  be  made 
only  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  Into 
under  section  202  and  only  for  weeks  of  un- 
employment beginning  after  the  date  on 
which  the  agreement  Is  entered  Into. 

"Maximum  Aggregate  Amount  Payable 

"(b)  The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  any  Individual  under  this  title 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  sixteen  times 
the  amount  produced  by  multiplying  1>4 
per  centimj  by  the  total  amount  of  the 
'wages'  (as  defined  in  section  209  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  and  'self -employment 
income'  (as  defined  In  section  211(b)  of 
such  Act)  of  such  Individual  for  whichever 
period  of  four  consecutive  'calendar  quar- 
ters' (as  deAned  In  section  213(a)(1)  of 
such  Act)  of  the  two-calendar-year  period 
referred  to  In  section  203  will  produce  the 
largest  amount. 

"Weekly  Benefit  Amount 
"(c)(1)  The  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  an  Individual 
under  this  title  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment shall  be  equal  to  one-sixteenth 
of  the  amount  provided  by  subsection  (b): 
Provided,  That  the  amount  of  the  weekly 
benefit  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  (Including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) payable  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  if  an 
individual,  after  filing  his  first  claim  under 
this  title,  acquires  rights  to  unemployment 
compensation  with  respect  to  any  week 
under  any  unemployment  compensation  law 
referred  to  In  section  101(a)(3).  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation  there- 


after payable  to  him  under  thU  title  for  a 
week  of  total  unemployment  ahall  be  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  determined  In  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  section  101(e). 

"(3)  The  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  an  Individual  under 
this  title  for  a  week  of  less  than  total  unem- 
ployment shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  determined  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  whichever 
applies. 

"Application  of  State  Laws 

"(d)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  or  laws  under  which  such  Individual's 
weekly  benefit  amount  is  determined  shall 
b«  applicable  to  his  claims  for  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  under  this  title 
and  to  the  payment   thereof. 

"Relntlonshlp  to  Title  Z 

"(e)  No  individual  may  file  a  first  claim 
under  this  title  at  any  time  at  which  he  may 
file  a  first  claim  under  title  I.  Any  Indl- 
vldual  who  files  a  first  claim  under  this  title 
shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled  to  receive 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  his  right  to 
receive  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
saUon  under  this  Act  shall  thereafter  b«  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  the  provlalona 
of  thU  title. 

"Compeniation  payable  only  under  State 
agreementt 

"Agreements  With  Sutee 
"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Statee  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  BUU,  or  with  the 
agency  administering  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  such  SUte,  under 
whloh  luoh  State  agency— 

"(1)  will  make,  aa  agent  of  the  United 
Statee,  payments  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  qualified  Individuals 
on  the  basis  provided  In  this  title:  and 

"(2)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  and  with  other  Stnle  agencies  In 
making  paymer.ts  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensaUon  under  this  title. 

"Benefits  Under  State  Law 
"(b)  Any  agniement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  that  unemployment  compensation 
otherwise  payable  to  any  individual  under 
the  State's  unemployment  compensation  law 
will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week 
by  reason  of  any  right  to  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  this  title. 

"Amendment,  Suspension,  or  Termination  of 
Agreement 
"(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  agreement  may  be  amended,  suspended, 
or  terminated. 

"Definitions 
"Qualified  Individuals 

"Sec.  203.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Utle. 
the  term  'qualified  Individual'  means  an  In- 
dividual who.  during  the  two-calendar-year 
period  most  recently  preceding  the  date  upon 
which  such  Individual  applies  for  benefits 
under  this  title,  and  for  which  necessary 
data  are  available  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  other  re- 
liable sources  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  has — 

"(1)  performed,  during  not  less  than  four 
of  the  calendar  quarters  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 213(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
within  such  period,  either  services  the  re- 
muneration from  which  constituted  wages 
(as  defined  in  section  209  of  such  Act),  or 
engaged  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business 
the  earnings  from  which  constituted  "self- 
employment  income'  (as  defined  in  section 
211  (b)  of  such  Act) ,  and 

"(2)  has  l>een  credited  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  having  received. 


durlni  one  year  of  auch  two-ealendar-year 
period  wagee  (aa  so  defined)  or  telf- 
employment  income'  (aa  ao  defined),  or 
both,  the  aggregate  of  which  la  not  leea  than 
91,000, 

"rrrui  m— osmssal  fiovuions 
"Deflnitiom 

"Sic.  SOI.  For  the  purpoaea  of  thla  Act— > 

"(1)  The  urm  'Secretary'  meana  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

"(2)  The  term  'SUte'  Includes  the  DUtrlet 
of  Columbia  and  Hawaii. 

"(3)  The  term  first  claim'  means  the  first 
requeet  for  determination  of  benefit  status 
under  title  I  or  title  U,  aa  the  case  may  be, 
on  the  basis  of  which  a  weekly  benefit 
amount  under  this  Act  U  established,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  any  benefit* 
are  paid. 

"Review 

"See.  302.  Any  determination  by  a  State 
agency  with  respect  to  entitlement  to  temp- 
orary unemployment  compensation  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  under  title  I  or  title  n  shall 
be  subject  to  review  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  law, 
and  only  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent. 

"Penaltie* 
"Palae  StaUmenU.  and  8o  Forth 
"Ssc.  303.  (a)  Whoever  makee  a  falae  aUte- 
ment  or  repreeentation  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails 
to  dlacloee  a  material  fact,  to  obuin  or  In- 
crease for  hlmaelf  or  for  any  other  individual 
any  payment  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  11,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"Recovery  of  Overpayments 

''(b)(1)  If  a  State  aienoy  or  the  Secretary. 
aa  the  case  may  be.  or  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiotion,  finds  that  any  person— 

"(A)  haa  made,  or  haa  caused  to  be  made 
by  another,  a  falae  atatement  or  repreeenu- 
tlon  of  a  maurlal  fact  knowing  It  to  be  falae, 
or  haa  knowingly  failed,  or  caused  another  to 
fall,  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  and 

"(B)  aa  a  result  of  such  action  has  re- 
ceived any  payment  under  this  Act  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled, 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  auch 
amount  to  the  State  agency  or  the  SecreUry. 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  lieu  of  requiring  the 
repayment  of  any  amount  under  this  para- 
graph, the  SUte  agency  or  the  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  recover  such  amount 
by  deductions  from  any  compensation  pay- 
able to  such  person  under  this  Act.  Any 
such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  Sec- 
reUry. as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  made  only 
after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  sub- 
ject to  such  further  review  as  may  be  appro- 
priate under  sections  102(b)(2)  and  302  of 
this  Act. 

"  ( 2 )  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  SUte  agency 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  deposited  into  - 
the  fund  from  which  payment  was  made. 
Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  the  current  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from 
which  payment  was  made. 

"Information 
"Sec.  304.  The  agency  administering  the 
unemployment  compensation  law  of  any 
SUte  shall  furnish  to  the  SecreUry  (on  a 
reimbursable  basis)  such  information  as  he 
may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Payments  to  States 
"Payment  on  Calendar  Month  BasU 
"Sec.  305.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  an  agreement  under  this 
Act,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, as  may  be  determined  by  the 
SecreUry,  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
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under  this  Act  for  each  calendar  month, 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be. 
by  any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  his  estimates  for  any  prior  calendar 
month  were  greater  or  leas  iJian  the  amounu 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  SUte, 
Such  estimates  may  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  such  statistical,  sampling,  or  other  method 
ns  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  SUte  agency. 

"Certification 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment — 

"(1)  to  each  State  whloh  has  an  agree- 
ment under  this  Act  sumi<  payable  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (ai.  and 

"(2)  to  each  SUte  such  amounts  as  the 
SecreUry  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  this 
Act  in  such  State. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit 
or  settlement  by  the  Oener  il  Accounting  Of- 
fice, shall  make  payment  to  the  State  in 
accordance  with  such  certlflcatlon,  from  the 
funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
puses  of  this  Act. 

"Money  To  Bs  Used  Only  ror  Purposes  for 
Which  Paid 

"(c)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  paid:  and  any  money  so  paid 
which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  returned,  at  the  time  specified  In  the 
agreement  under  this  Act,  to  the  Treasury 
and  credited  to  current  ap]>llcable  appropri- 
ations, funds,  or  acroiuiu  from  whloh  pay- 
menu  to  SUtes  under  this  Act  may  be 
ntade, 

"Surety  Bonds 

"(d)  An  agreement  under  this  Act  may 
require  any  officer  or  emplayre  of  the  Stnie 
irrtUying  payments  or  iiuburslng  funds 
|)ursuni)t  to  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipating in  Its  perr«rmi\iU'C,  to  give  a  surety 
bond  to  the  United  StnUs  In  surh  amount 
as  the  Becrrtary  m«y  dee-n  necessary,  and 
mny  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act. 

"Llnblllty  of  Certifying  Officers 
"(e)  No  person  designated  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  this  Act.  as  a  certifying 
officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
be  liable  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
any  compensation  certified  by  him  under 
this  Act. 

"Liability  of  Disbursing  Officer 
"(f)  No  disbursing  officer  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with  re- 
spect to  any  pa>-ment  by  him  under  this 
Act  if  It  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  a  certifying  officer  designated  as  provided 
In  subsection  (e)   of  this  section. 

"Denial   of   benefits   to  aliens   employed   by 
Communiat  governments  or  organizations 

"Sec.  306.  No  person  who  is  an  alien  shall 
l>e  entitled  to  any  benefit  under  this  Act  for 
any  week  of  unemplojment  If.  at  any  time 
on  or  afUr  the  first  day  of  his  applicable 
base  period  and  before  the  beginning  of  such 
week,  he  was  at  any  time  employed  by — 

'•(1)  a  foreign  government  which,  at  the 
time  of  such  employment,  was  Communist 
or  under  Communist  control,  or  any  agency 
or  instrumenUllty  of  any  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or 

"(2)  any  organization  if,  at  the  time  of 
such  employment  ( A )  such:  organization  was 
registered  under  section  7  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
786).  or  (B)  there  was  in  effect  a  final  order 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
requiring  such  organization  to  register  un- 
der section  7  of  such  Act  or  determining  that 
it  is  a  Communist-infiltrated  organization. 


''Regulatlont 
"Skc.  307.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"AuthoriMtion  of  appropriatione 
"Sec.  308.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sunu  as  may  be  neceeeary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  today  (H.R. 
5640)  is  one  which  received  unanimous 
approval  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  extend  the  time  from 
April  1.  1959.  to  July  1,  1959,  during 
which  unemployed  persons  who  have 
established  a  claim  to  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  before  April  1, 
1959,  may  receive  such  payments. 

The  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958,  which  became 
effective  June  19,  1958,  provides  that  un- 
employment benefits  may  be  extended 


to  Individualg  who,  since  June  SO.  1067, 
have  ejthausted  their  benefit  right*  un- 
der State  unemployment  ineuranoe  lawa 
and  the  unemployment  programs  for 
Federal  workers,  ex-servloemen.  and  vet- 
erans. Temporary  benefits  are  payable 
to  claimants  under  the  laws  of  States 
which  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  partici- 
pate In  the  progi-am.  The  States  have 
the  option  of  participating  fully,  par- 
tially, or  not  at  all  In  the  temporary 
Federal  program.  The  17  fully  partici- 
pating States  are  Alabama.  Alaska,  Ar- 
kansas. California,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia.  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota.  Nevada. 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia.  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  States  participating  in  the 
program,  either  fully  or  partially. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorj), 
as  follows: 


Table  II. 


■Cofnlinfd  table  fhouiug  Slates  pnrlleipntinti,  either  fuVy  or  partiathj,  in  the 
temporary  unctiiploymcni  conipenmiion  program 
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'  rnomploynient  Ui.'^urance. 

'  Tomporary  uiiemployniont  romponsatlon. 

'  riiiinploynioiit  cojiiiH>iisalion  for  oxsorvlconion. 

•  rnomploynient  oonij'on.sation  for  Kodenil  oniployees. 
»  Vnoiuploymoni  ooniiM  iisalion  for  vclorans. 

•  Fully  partlcipatinc  States. 

'  Pee  table  III,  "  Extended  benefits  under  State  law." 

Note.— rrcpared  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Lal)or. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation  law 
will  expire  on  March  31,  1959;  that  is, 
temporary  benefits  will  not  be  payable 
for  any  weeks  of  unemployment  begin- 
ning after  that  date.  Thus,  under  pres- 
ent law,  many  individuals  currently  en- 
titled to  benefits  would  have  their  bene- 
fits cut  off  after  April  1.  House  bill  5640 
is  designed  to  permit  individuals  who 
have  already  established  a  claim  to  tem- 
p>orary  unemployment  compensation  to 
have  an  additional  period  of  3  months 


in  which  to  obtain  these  benefits  if  they 
continue  to  be  unemployed.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  provide  a  gradual  closing 
out  of  the  existing  temporary  program, 
rather  than  a  sudden  discontinuance  of 
it. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  a  technical  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  committee,  so  that  in- 
dividuals who  have  reporting  days  after 
April  1.  1959,  under  procedures  followed 
by  the  State  agency,  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
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act.  For  example.  Individuals  who  file 
their  first  claims  in  States  in  which  un- 
employment compensation  is  paid  on  a 
flexible-week  basis  would  have  through 
March  31,  1959,  to  file  their  first  claims: 
individuals  who  file  in  States  in  which 
unemployment  compensation  is  paid  on 
a  calendar-week  basis  would  have 
through  April  4.  1959,  to  file  their  first 
claims;  and  Individuals  who  file  their 
first  claims  in  States  In  which  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  paid  on  a  statutory 
or  payroll-week  basis  would  have 
through  April  6.  1959.  to  file  their  first 
claims. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
D.  Mills,  has  expressed  his  approval  of 
amending  the  House  bill  to  take  care  of 
this  technical  problem,  and  stated  he 
would  recommend  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  amendment  be 
adopted  without  a  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrm  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  23, 1959. 
Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  suggested  that  H.R.  5640.  to  ex- 
tend temporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  In  certain  cases,  needs  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  deal  with  a  problem 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance relating  to  the  cutoff  date  of  April 
1.  1959.  for  filing  claims. 

I  wish  to  state  that  if  your  committee 
sees  fit  to  amend  the  House  bill  to  take  care 
of  this  technical  problem.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  House  that  It  accept  this 
amendment  without  a  conference. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  I 
have  received  as  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  expressing  approval 
of  the  bill  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Newell  Brown,  Assistant 
Secrxtart  of  Labor 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex- 
press, first,  the  regret  of  the  Secretary  that 
he  was  unable  to  be  here  to  express  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  That  Is  what  I 
would  like  to  very  briefly  do  this  morning. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  committee  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istration with  respect  to  legislative  proposals 
lor  the  extension  of  temporary  Federal  un- 
employment compensation.  As  this  com- 
mittee knows,  on  June  4,  1958,  the  President 
approved  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  enacted  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  benefits  for  persons  who 
had  exhausted  their  regular  benefits  under 
the  various  State  and  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  As  enacted,  no  bene- 
flu  would  be  paid  under  this  act  for  any 


week    of    unemployment    beginning    after 
March  31,  1959. 

Seventeen  Stat«8  elected  to  participate 
fully  In  this  temi>orary  unemplojmnent  com- 
pensation program,  and  19  others  elected  to 
participate  with  respect  to  exhaustees  only 
under  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  that  is,  Federal  employees,  veterans, 
and  so  on. 

Through  January  1959,  $359  million  was 
paid  out  for  temi)orary  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  it  is  estimated  that  $75  million 
more  will  be  paid  oxit  In  February  and  March. 
By  March  31,  195U,  approximately  1.5  million 
persons  will  have  received  temporary  un- 
employment compensation  under  this  act. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1958  was  nec- 
essary. But  it  was  intended  to  be — and  I 
believe  should  b«!  temporary. 

This  was  emphasized  by  the  Department 
in  Its  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  the  enact- 
ment of  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation legislation.  For  example,  the  expla- 
nation submitted  by  the  Department  to 
accompany  its  proposal  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"This  is  a  program  for  a  limited  period  to 
assist  the  States  in  meeting  an  urgent  and 
immediate  need  and  not  a  proposal  for  sup- 
plementation of  regular  benefits  on  a  pro- 
longed basis." 

Again  and  again  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mesins,  stressed  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  was  designed  to,  and  should 
be  temporary  in  nature. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  the  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Compensation  Act  by 
the  Congress  it  was  also  emphasized  that  the 
proposed  act  was  designed  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  serve  as  a  stopgap  in  order  to 
afford  the  States  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  take  appropriate  legislative  action  to  meet 
the  problem  in  tlieir  respective  States,  and 
that  regular  sessions  of  most  of  the  State 
legislatures  would  not  be  held  until  1959. 

In  1959,  46  Stat<;  legislatures  and  the  Con- 
gress, which  acts  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  course,  have  convened  or  will  convene. 
There  Is  significant  activity  by  the  States 
to  provide  additional  benefits,  either  through 
the  enactment  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation  to  be  paid  in  emergencies  or 
through  the  Increased  duration  of  benefits 
under  the  regular  State  systems.  As  of 
March  13.  unemployment  compensation  legis- 
lation providing  additional  benefits  had 
passed  one  or  more  houses  of  12  State  leg- 
islatures and  two  of  these  bills  have  been 
enacted  into  law;  in  7  additional  States  such 
unemployment  compensation  bills  have  been 
introduced  with  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernors: 11  of  these  States  are  considering 
extensions  to  30  cr  more  weeks,  and  1  has 
enacted  a  permanent  program  providing  for 
the  payment  of  additional  unemployment 
compensation  during  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment; 37  State  legislatures  are  still  in 
session  and  2  will  convene  later. 

I  might  add  there  that  of  the  eight  leg- 
islatures that  have  gone  home  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  five  have  taken  action 
in  this  field.  .  In  two  cases  the  Governor  has 
signed  the  recommended  bills;  In  three 
others  the  bills  are  on  his  desk. 

While  exhaustions  under  State  law  are  less 
than  they  were  last  year,  they  remain  at  a 
relatively  high  level.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  answer  is  a  succession  of 
temporary  extensions  superimposed  by  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation systems  of  the  States. 

We  believe  that  the  program  already 
started  should  be  permitted  to  taper  off. 
For  this  reason,  we  favor  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  6640  which  has  already  passed  the 
House.  This  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  permit  individuals  who  had  filed  first 


claims  nnder  the  act  before  April  1,  1959.  to 
receive  temporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion until  they  have  exhausted  their  rights 
or  have  become  reemployed.  In  no  event, 
however,  would  benefits  be  paid  for  a  week 
of  unemployment  beginning  after  June  30, 
1959. 

If  the  committee  desires  to  assure  that  per- 
sons whose  unemployment  began  in  the 
week  prior  to  April  1,  1959.  but  who,  under 
the  State  law,  would  report  and  file  a  claim 
after  April  1,  1959,  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  a  technical 
amendment  would  be  necessary,  In  the  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  this  extension  of  the  benefits  under 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  will  provide  some  payments 
to  approximately  405.000  individuals  and 
will  involve  additional  costs  of  approxi- 
mately $78  million.  At  the  time  when 
the  1958  program  was  adopted,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $665,700,000  was  made 
to  cover  benefit  payments,  grants  for  ad- 
ministration, and  salaries  and  expenses 
in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  of  March  30,  1959,  the 
total  expenses  under  the  program  will 
be  about  $447  million,  leaving  an  un- 
exp>ended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
of  about  $218  million.  There  will  be  no 
need  for  additional  appropriations  to 
continue  this  program,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  will  not  be  expended. 

Unless  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress  before  the  Easter  recess  beginning 
tomorrow  afternoon,  the  rishts  of  many 
persons  now  on  the  benefit  rolls  will 
terminate  abruptly  on  April  1.  For  that 
reason  It  would  be  unwise  to  endeavor 
to  add  long-range  or  controversial 
amendments  to  the  bill  at  this  time.  I 
earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of 
House  bill  5640,  as  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
without  additional  amendments. 

The  amendment,  as  approved  by  the 
committee,  has  already  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  before  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
NruBERGER,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Orueninc. 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pastore,  and 
Mr.  Hartke. 

The  amendment  is  In  the  form  of  a 
substitute  for  House  bill  5640.  We  be- 
lieve that  House  bill  5640  Is  totally  in- 
adequate as  a  solution  for  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  which  Is  still  as  grave 
as  it  was  last  year,  when  the  Congress 
took  remedial  action  of  a  much  more 
reasonable  and  humanitarian  nature. 

Unemployment  In  the  first  2  months 
of  1959  is  almost  equal  to  that  in  the 
same  months  of  1958.  The  national  total 
is  now  4.7  million.  January  unemploy- 
ment was  the  highest  for  any  January 
since  before  World  War  H— and  the  Feb- 
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Civilian    unemployment    and    employment^ 
in  February  1953-59 

[In  millions] 


Year 

Unemploy- 
ment 

Employment 

19S3 

1.8 

a.7 

3.4 

2.0 
3.1 
5.2 

4.7 

61  I 

1954 

60  1 

19.W 

59  9 

1956 

62  fi 

1957.... 

- 

63  2 

19.1S 

62.0 

1959 

62.7 

'  Source:  U.S.  Buroau  of  the  Census. 


ruary  total  was  exceeded  in  that  period 
only  by  February  1958. 

The  tables  which  follow  contain  a 
State-by-State  breakdown  of  covered 
unemployment — as  of  March  7 — and  a 
demonstration  of  our  recent  past  na- 
tional exF>erience  in  employment — and 
unemployment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
bles appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  j 

Insured  unemployment  for  week  ended  .,     «,  s.TA«riT->.     «>     ^        j      i  x»- 

Mar  7  1959  Mr.  McNAMAJlA.   Mr.  President,  these 

tables  contam  many   interesting  facts. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  table  which 

shows  what  the  percentage  of  covered 

unemployment  is  in  the  various  States. 

More  than  half  the  States,  or  27,  are 
confronted  by  an  unemployment  rate 
above  5  percent.  In  other  words,  in  27 
of  our  States  more  than  1  in  every  20 
workers  in  covered  employment  are  with- 
out jobs. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  compa- 
rable figures  on  a  State-by-State  basis  to 
show  what  total  unemployment  is.  The 
Labor  Department  rule  oi  thumb  to  ob- 
tain the  total  unemployed  is  to  increase 
the  covered  unemployment  figure  by  EO 
percent.  I  hope  that  each  Senator  will 
undertake  that  simple  mathematical  ex- 
ercise to  find  approximately  the  number 
of  persons  unemployed  in  his  State. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of 
Michigan,  taking  the  covered  unemploy- 
ment figure  of  132,000  and  adding  50  per- 
cent provides  a  total  of  198,000  unem- 
ployed. Even  this  figure  is  far  too  low. 
since  our  oflBcial  estimates  indicate  that 
we  now  have  approximately  300,000  per- 
sons unemployed. 

Let  me  give  quickly  several  other  ex- 
amples of  how  this  works. 

Latest  available  figures  show  that  cov- 
ered unemployment  in  California  is  250,- 
000,  but  the  total  estimated  unemploy- 
ment is  384.000. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able  friend  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  the  Senator,  are 
those  the  official  figures  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  of  California? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  They  were  obtained 
„,  „.  ,  ,      ^         ,  ..      late    yesterday    afternoon    from    that 

Civilian  unemployment  and  employment        ~n,,r-na    « 

from  January  1957  >■  source ,  yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
shall  ask  the  Senator  some  questions  a 
little  later  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  about 
the  source  of  the  figures  he  read. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
be  interrupted  at  any  time  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  or  by  other  Senators 
who  may  have  questions  concerning  any 
portion  of  the  remarks  I  tun  making. 

In  New  Jersey  jobless  workers  in  cov- 
ered employment  niunber  131,000  while 
total  unemployment  is  estimated  to  be 
208,000. 

Pennsylvania  has  325,000  In  covered 
unemployment,  but  total  unemployment 
'  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tbe  Census.  Of  492,000. 
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11   8 
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7  1 

New  Hampshire... 

4  9 

New  Jer!<ey 

6.7 

New  Mexico 

3  1 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

6.1 
.1  1 

North  Dakota 

9  9 
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3  7 

Oklahoma.... 

4.8 

Oregon ....... 

8.1 
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8  1 

HIkkIo  Islan<l 

7.(1 

."^outh  Carolina . 

3  8 

South  Dakota 

4.8 
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6.3 

T<-x;w 

3.3 

Itah 

4.6 

Vermont 

6.3 
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3.6 
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9.0 

Wisconsin . 

4.1 
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2, 657,  goo 
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(In  millions] 


Month 

Unemploymrnt 

Employment 

1957 

1958 

1059 

1957 

1958 

1950 

January 

February 

March 

3.2 
3.1 
2.9 
2.7 
2.7 
3.3 
3.0 
2.6 
3.6 
2.6 
3.2 
3.4 
2.9 

4.5 
5.2 
6.2 
6.1 
4.9 
5.4 
5.3 
4.7 
4.1 
3.8 
3.8 
4.1 
4.7 

4.7 
4.7 

62.6 
63.2 
63.9 
64.3 
65.2 
66.5 
67.2 
66.4 
65.7 
66.0 
619 
64.4 
65.0 

62.2 
62.0 
62.3 
62.9 
64.1 
65.0 
65.3 
65.4 
64.6 
65.3 
64.7 
610 
610 

62.7 
62.7 

April 

May 

June 

July 

.\u(rust 

""" 

Septembor 

"* 

Ocloljer 

.November 

December 

Average.. 

-••••• 

And  Connecticut,  to  give  a  final  ex- 
ample, has  47,000  in  covered  unemploy- 
ment and  a  total  of  83,000  unemployed. 

As  Senators  will  note,  some  of  these 
examples  show  total  unemployment  far 
greater  than  the  50-percent  rule  of 
thumb. 

Last  year  the  Congress  faced  a  similar 
national  problem.  We  knew  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  would  be 
unemployed  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  we  acted  to  help  those  who  would 
exhaust  their  normal  unemployment 
benefits. 

We  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough  last 
year  with  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act,  but  it  should  be  ap- 
parent that  even  this  meager  action  was 
a  godsend  to  the  people  who  benefited 
by  it. 

Without  the  assistance  they  were  given 
through  the  act  of  1958  there  would  have 
been  incredible  hardship  and  misery  for 
all  too  many  of  our  working  people. 

I  cannot  find  a  single  reason  why  we 
should  not  act  to  meet  this  emergency 
in  1959  as  we  did  in  1958. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  made  a  point 
which  by  indirection  brings  us  to  the 
House  bill,  the  bill  which  the  committee 
recommends.  The  Senator  suggested,  as 
I  heard  him.  that  he  thought  of  no  sin- 
gle reason  why  we  should  not  act  to 
meet  the  emergency  in  1959  as  we  did 
m  1958. 

Late  yesterday  I  inquired  of  the  re- 
search director  of  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  Norman 
Barcus,  to  find  out  what  estimate  the 
commission  was  able  to  make  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  m  Mich- 
igan now  who  would  benefit  if  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  House  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  I  was  in- 
•  formed  the  estimate  was  that  about 
35,000  of  the  persons  presently  unem- 
ployed m  Michigan  would  benefit.  I  was 
also  told  that  there  are  about  177,000 
unemployed  persons  m  Michigan  who 
are  currently  not  eligible  for  a  benefit  of 
any  kind. 

I  think  the  contrast  between  35.000 
and  177,000  is  startling.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  this  relationship  may  be  applicable 
in  a  good  many  other  States,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  other  Senators 
may  think  it  helpful  to  add  to  the  Rec- 
ord the  experience  of  their  own  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  the  up-to-date  fig- 
ures he  has  supplied.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  the  figures  are  not  correct  as 
stated,  and  they  again  emphasize  the 
need. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  persons 
who  will  exhaust  their  unemployment 
insurance  rights  in  fiscal  1960  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  niunber  for  fiscal 
1959. 

I  ask  imanimous  ccmsent  that  a  table 
showing  the  rate  of  exhaustions  be 
prmted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


- 

SUtfi  UI  and  UCFE  exhaus- 
tions (In  thousands),  fiscal 
year — 

1057 

1058 

1050 

HMO 

juir  

8e.s 

88.1 

73.5 

73.8 

70.4 

73.3 

Wfi.1 

95.2 

112.5 

115.1 

lOfi.5 

92.5 

98.9 

91.6 

82.9 

04.5 

M.4 

lin.6 

147.1 

14.").  5 

191.  4 

231.3 

23H.8 

254.0 

285.4 
ZV5.0 
237.4 
224.3 
177.7 
213. 1 
212.4 
195.0 
200.0 
195.0 
175.0 
170.0 

210 

Atisa'ft . . 

190 

Rof'f«nnl»er.,... .... 

195 

Oclolwr 

November...... 

IH-iL-einljer ...... 

195 
155 
1«5 

Jiuiuary. ........ 

170 

>'(>l>ruary ..... .. 

150 

Mairh 

155 

AprU 

150 

M  ay 

140 

June . ...... 

130 

iisca]  year  total 

1,094.1 

1,768.7 

2,54ao 

2,005 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond, there  is  no  evidence  that  this  situa- 
tion Is  capable  of  self-improvement. 
Our  experience  in  1958  Is  valid  testimony 
to  that  fact.  All  the  blithely  optimistic 
statements  which  have  been  uttered 
about  the  passing  nature  of  this  problem 
will  not  restore  one  single  unemployed 
person  to  work. 

In  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  there  was  an  article  by 
Bernard  Nossiter,  which  contained  what 
Is  to  my  mind  conclusive  proof  that  the 
present  recession  is  not  of  a  passing  na- 
ture. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Orttzning  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RKcovntT  Rati  Pound  Sluggish 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

The  national  economy  is  moving  out  of 
the  worst  postwar  slump  at  a  sluggish  pace. 

A  comparison  with  the  recoveries  from  the 
two  earlier  recessions  shows: 

The  present  recovery  U  much  slower  than 
the  1949-60  revival. 

The  present  recovery  is  somewhat  slower 
than  the  1954-55  comeback. 

Moreover,  a  new  method  of  calculating  Job- 
leas  rates — a  method  which  many  experts 
now  favor — shows  that  unemployment  has 
not  simply  held  at  an  uncomfortably  high 
level  In  the  last  3  months.  Instead,  it  has 
grown  progressively  worse. 

Under  the  new  method,  unemployment, 
corrected  for  seasonal  factors,  was  5.8  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  in  November;  6  per- 
cent in  December:  6.2  percent  in  January: 
and  6.4  percent  in  February. 

Any  Ave  economists  will  offer  at  least  six 
mutually  exclusive  methods  of  measuring 
recovery.  And  some  will  insist  that  by  any 
standard  the  present  recovery  is  satisfactory. 
This  contented  group  argues  that  the  fact 
that  the  recovery  appears  uninterrupted  for 
10  months  after  the  recession  hit  bottom 
last  April  is  the  really  significant  feature. 

Moreover,  some  contend  that  a  comeback 
as  fast  as  the  one  in  1949-50  would  breed 
other  evils.  A  snapback  of  that  sort.  It  is 
argued,  would  quickly  press  output  up 
against  capacity,  create  shortages,  and  put 
pressure  on  prices. 

It  is  this  group  also  that  generally  argues 
(in  private)   that  relatively  high  unemploy- 


ment 1«  unfortunate  for  those  out  of  work 
but  useful  to  temper  union  wage  demands. 

Finally,  some  economists  say  that  the  cur- 
rent recovery  is  so  close  to  the  pace  of  the 
1954-55  affair  that  the  differences  are  un- 
important. Howev(!r,  that  earlier  comeback 
followed  a  mild  dip.  So,  a  more  proper  com- 
parison, another  school  asserts,  is  with  the 
first,  more  severe  postwar  slide.  On  that 
basis,  this  recovery  Is  substantially  slower. 
To  measure  recovery,  four  key  indicators 
were  compared  for  the  three  periods:  Gross 
national  product  or  total  output,  corrected  to 
eliminate  price  changes;  the  jobless  rate;  per- 
sonal Income,  the  sum  of  payments  to  people; 
and  industrial  production. 

The  recent  slide  In  unemployment,  re- 
flected in  the  flgurei  used  here  and  compiled 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, will  come  as  a  surpriee  to  some. 

Published  Government  figures  show  no 
change  between  December  and  February. 
However,  the  Cent  us  Bureau  is  privately 
measuring  Jobless  riites  in  the  same  fashion 
as  CED  and  Is  expected  to  publish  this  new 
approach. 

Some  economists  argue  that  the  recent 
worsening  in  unemployment  refiected  in  the 
numbers  Is  Illusory.  This  group  holds  that 
the  figures  result  from  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion in  the  labor  force — that  is,  a  rush  of 
new  job  seekers  in  the  last  3  months. 

However,  in  the  9  preceding  months,  the 
labor  force,  corrected  for  seasonal  changes, 
actually  declined.  It  normally  increases  by 
800,000  over  a  year;  from  February  1968,  to 
February  1959,  It  increased  by  only  300.000. 

Therefore,  the  rates  showing  a  worsening 
of  unemployment  are  compiled  against  a  less- 
than-normal  Increase  in  Jobseekers.  A  nor- 
mal increase  would  make  the  picture  look 
blacker. 

Another  unusual  factor  is  supporting  cur- 
rent production,  employment  and  incomes. 
Perhaps  20  percent  of  the  recent  buying  of 
steel  is  inspired  by  strike  threats.  Custom- 
ers are  building  inventories  to  tide  them 
over  an  emergency  predicted  by  the  indus- 
try as  early  as  last  September.  If  this  scare 
buying  were  not  in  the  picture  and  steel  out- 
put were  tailored  to  real  demand  at  the  cur- 
rent price,  the  production  index  would  prob- 
ably show  not  even  the  modest  increase  reg- 
istered in  the  past  3  months. 

Here's  how  much  each  of  the  three  poet- 
war  recoveries  had  come  back  after  each 
slump  had  hit  bottom  as  shown  In  the  four 
Indicators.  (The  numbers  are  the  present 
gain  or  loss  for  the  10th  month  after  each 
slump  hit  bottom — February  1959  for  the 
current  recovery.  Gross  national  product  is 
measured  quarterly  so  the  comparisons  are 
for  points  three  quarters  after  each  slump 
touched  bottom.  This  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  the  first  quarter  of  1959  is  estimated 
to  have  increased  by  10  billion  unchanged 
dollars  from  the  fourth  quarter.) 

Industrial  production:  First  postwar  re- 
covery, 15.4  percent  above  the  preslump  peak; 
second  recovery,  1.6  percent;  current,  0.7  per- 
cent l>elow  the  preslump  peaik. 

Personal  Income:  First,  7.9  percent;  sec- 
ond, 6.7  percent;  current,  3.5  percent. 

Jobless  rate:  First,  was  4.5  percent  10 
months  after  trough  or  10  percent  worse 
than  preslump  peak;  second,  4.2  percent  or 
61  percent  worse;  current,  6.4  percent  or  49 
percent  worse. 

Gross  national  product:  First,  9.5  percent 
above  preslump  f>eak:  second,  4.4  percent; 
current,  2.1  percent  (estimated) . 

Another  method  of  comparison  would  be 
to  measure  how  much  each  indicator  had 
climbed  from  the  trough. 

On  this  basis,  the  first  recovery  was  again 
the  best  for  all  four  indicators.  But  the  cur- 
rent recovery  Is  about  the  same  as  the  1954- 
66  comeback  In  one  measurement,  faster  In 
one  and  slower  In  two  others. 


To  sum  up:  In  all  elgbt  measurements,  the 
first  recovery  was  the  fastest.  The  second 
leads  the  current  comeback  In  five,  U  even 
in  one  and  trails  only  in  two. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  points  out  that  present  unem- 
ployment rates  are  measured  against  a 
work  force  whicli  has  increased  by  only 
300,000  between  February  1958.  and  Feb- 
ruary 1959.  as  compared  to  a  normal 
increase  of  800,000  in  standard  growth 
years. 

Thus  the  present  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  really  more  severe  than  in  the 
past  two  slumps,  since  there  are  about 
500,000  less  job  seekers  than  we  would 
normally  expect. 

Industrial  production  has  recovered 
far  more  slowly  than  after  the  last  two 
recessions.  At  a  similar  stage  following 
the  worst  point  of  the  1949  and  1950 
slump  industrial  production  had  risen 
15  percent  above  the  preslump  peak. 

And  at  the  same  stage  following  the 
worst  of  the  1954  and  1955  downturn 
production  had  risen  1^  percent  above 
the  prerecession  peak. 

As  of  this  month  we  find  that  produc- 
tion is  still  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  be- 
low the  prerecession  high. 

Mr.  Nossiter  also  points  to  the  rel- 
ative growth  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct following  each  recession.  After  the 
1949  and  1950  drop  at  this  stage  the 
gross  national  product  had  increased 
9V2  percent  above  the  predrop  high.  In 
1954  and  1955  it  had  returned  to  4.4 
percent  above,  and  the  present  recovery 
Is  at  2.1  percent  above. 

In  flnal  summation,  the  article  stated 
that  our  so-called  recovery,  which  I  sub- 
mit cannot  even  be  called  that.  Is  much 
slower  than  following  the  previous  two 
recessions. 

It  is  true  that  production  In  the  latter 
months  of  1958  showed  some  improve- 
ment. Unfortunately,  this  was  not  ac- 
companied by  a  comparable  increase  In 
employment. 

Between  April  of  1958.  the  low  point  of 
last  year's  recession,  and  December  of 
1958.  84  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
production  loss  was  recovered.  However, 
there  was  only  a  26-percent  restoration 
of  the  manufacturing  job  loss. 

The  recession  which  we  now  face  is  one 
which  hits  all  fields  of  employment. 

The  table  to  which  I  shall  now  refer 
is  indicative  of  the  inroads  which  have 
been  made  in  employment  in  the  major 
Industrial  fields. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  our  major  industries,  construction,  is 
actually  in  worse  shape  this  year  in  terms 
of  employment  than  it  was  in  1958.  So 
are  mining,  transportation,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  and  the  service  indus- 
try. 

Senators  will  also  note  that  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  is  up  two-tenths  of 
a  percent  between  January  1958  and 
January  1959.  These  statistics  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  are  the  latest  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
table  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Unemployment  rates  fin  nonfarm  loage  and 
salary  workers,  by  major  industry  group, 
January  1957  to  1959 

:  Percent  of  labor  forop  in  industry'  who  wrre  unemployed; 
not  adjusted  for  seiisonality] 


Industry  group 

1099 

19S8 

1957 

Total . 

7.3 

7.1 

6.2 

M  inlng 

( 'oust  ruction . „. 

II.  7 
19.3 
7.9 
8.2 
8.2 
9.1 

7.2 
8.7 
7.7 
10.3 
6.0 

9.7 

7..^ 

9.1 

10.3 

1X9 

S.3 

e.2 

8.4 
H.4 

2.8 

7.3 
4.7 

2.9 
2.8 
7.« 
2.8 

9.« 
18.7 

8.9 

9.9 
11.2 

&6 

8.0 

7.9 

12.0 

14.7 

9.6 

10.1 

7.7 

9.8 

10.8 

U.O 

6.7 

S.9 
9.0 
6.7 

3.0 
S.6 

3.S 

2.1 
1.8 
S.O 
8.1 

6.0 
14  8 

ManuhicturinK . 

S  0 

Durable  Roo<ls 

I'rlmiwy  mi-tnl  Industrii^... 

Fabricated  metal  produrls.. 

Machinery,     except     el  «- 

trlcal 

4.9 
2.fi 
6.3 

1.9 

Eleotrionl  machinery 

Transportatio'i  ei|uipment. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  per- 
haps one  bit  of  evidence  is  more  impres- 
sive than  any  other  in  demonstrating 
the  tenacity  of  the  present  recession. 

It  is  contained  in  the  document  issued 
by  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce  entitled 
"Current  Population  Reports,  Labor 
Force."  In  the  March  1959  Issue,  page 
3,  the  following  appears: 

The  recent  recession  differs  somewhat 
from  the  two  earlier  postwar  downturns  in 
the  pattern  of  decline  in  unemployment. 
The  recovery  In  1958  was  largely  compressed 
Into  a  short  span  of  months  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  with  littl*-  change  In  un- 
employment since  November,  except  for  sea- 
sonal fluctuations.  As  a  result,  some  10 
months  after  the  generally  iiccepted  turning 
point  in  the  1958  downturn,  uneonployment 
was  Just  about  halfway  back  to  more  typical 
postwar  levels,  whereas  the  job  recovery  was 
more  nearly  complete  at  the  corresponding 
stage  of  the  previous  cycles 

What  is  the  significance  of  these 
figures  that  tell  us  that  4.7  million  per- 
sons are  unemployed? 

They  are  not  mere  ink  on  paper  gath- 
ered from  an  imfeeling  adding  machine. 

These  figures  are  easily  translated  and 
that  translation  should  make  very  un- 
happy reading  for  every  Senator. 

Behind  each  single  digit  is  an  unem- 
ployed person.  And  behind  each  jobless 
worker  is  a  story  of  himger.  illness,  and 
degradation. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  the  problems 
of  the  imemployed  without  sounding  like 
little  E^va.  The  words  one  must  use  are 
inadequate  to  express  the  hardship  and 
misery  which  the  unemployed  must  wake 
up  to  morning  after  morning. 


Yet  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  envision  the 
anguish  suffered  by  a  father,  who 
watches  his  children  go  off  to  and  re- 
turn from  school,  knowing  that  their  only 
decent  meal  will  come  as  a  result  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

I  wonder  if  It  is  not  in  us  to  gage 
what  an  experience  it  must  be  to  face 
family  sickness  which  must  go  im- 
treated  because  of  ixjverty. 

And  what  happens  to  the  pride  and 
self-respect — which  keeps  most  of  us 
going — of  millions  of  American  working 
people?  A  man  has  only  a  few  alterna- 
tives, once  he  has  exhausted  his  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

He  can  borrow  from  his  relatives, 
who  in  most  cases  are  only  a  short 
step  away  from  his  own  perilous  circum- 
stances. He  can  beg  from  the  local 
welfare  agencies.  We  submit  that  beg- 
ging is  an  accurate  description  in  most 
instances — primarily  because  many 
State  and  local  welfare  funds  have  al- 
ready been  drained — and  can  give  relief 
only  to  those  in  what  is  termed  a  dis- 
aster classification. 

He  has  another  alternative  if  he  has 
children.  He  can  desert  his  family  and 
thereby  enable  his  children  to  become 
eligible  for  the  joint  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children. 
It  is  ironic  that  by  past  action  and  in- 
action we  have  placed  a  premium  on  a 
father's  desertion  of  his  family.  Yet  in 
State  after  State — and  in  more  cases 
than  even  the  local  agencies  care  to 
document — this  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

That  these  are  the  several  alternatives 
from  which  the  imemployed  can  choose 
is  appalling,  in  a  Nation  as  wealthy  as 
ours. 

We  have  offered  this  amendment  to 
create  another  decent  and  honorable  al- 
ternative. Ours  is  a  program  that  would 
do  far  more  to  really  meet  this  emer- 
gency than  the  bill,  HH.  5640.  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee. 

H.R.  5640  would  continue  tempo- 
rarily benefits  for  all  those  who  estab- 
hshed  their  eligibility  under  the  1958 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  before  March  31.  1959.  It  would 
provide  a  measure  of  relief  for  the  ap- 
proximately 265,000  persons  who  will  be 
drawing  benefits  as  of  March  31,  plus 
those  who  established  eligibility  at  a 
priQr  time,  returned  to  work,  and  again 
became  unemployed  during  the  period 
from  March  31  to  Jime  30,  1959.  The 
outside  maximum  number  that  would 
fall  into  the  latter  category  is  estimated 
to  be  140,000  persons. 

Thus,  a  maximum  of  405,000  persons 
would  be  affected  by  H.R.  5640,  or  less 
than  10  percent  of  those  now  unem- 
ployed. The  total  cost,  if  405,000  persons 
were  benefited,  would  be  $78  million. 

In  short,  H.R.  5640  would  take  care  of 
less  than  one- tenth  of  the  problem  that 
exists. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  give  heed  to  the  most  significant 
statement  which  the  Senator  from  Mich- 


igan has  just  made.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  bill 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Finance  Committee  would  take  care  of 
only  1  out  of  every  10  unemployed  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  today? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  correctly  interprets  what  I 
said.  News  releases  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  passed  last  year  stated  the  facts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
at  the  time  the  temporary  imemploy- 
ment-compensation  bill  was  passed  last 
year  imemployment  was  not  much,  if 
any,  higher  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  was  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So,  if  there  was  a  need 
last  year  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  imemployed  people,  as  the 
Senator  has  so  eloquently  outlined, 
there  should  be  an  equal  need  today. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  certainly 
is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yet  the  bill  before  us 
ignores  the  needs  of  9  out  of  every  10 
unemployed  Americans.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  placmg  empha- 
sis on  these  points  which  are  so  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator understands  that  the  figures  he 
has  used  include  all  unemployed  per- 
sons. They  include  not  only  those  cov- 
ered by  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system,  but  all  unemployed  per- 
sons. The  Senator  stated  that  the  bill 
would  take  care  of  1  in  10. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  1  m  10 
includes  all  unemployed  persons,  wheth- 
er on  the  farms  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  p>ercentage  of  those 
covered  by  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  would  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferrmg  to  those  previously  covered  by 
unemployment  compensation  provisions? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  figure  would 
be  about  one  in  seven,  if  we  elimmate 
people  with  no  previous  work  record  in 
industry,  who  came  into  the  work  force 
after  completing  their  education,  or 
came  from  farms.  The  figure  would  be 
reduced  to  one  in  seven.  But  even  one 
in  seven  is  a  horrible  situation.  The 
situation  is  as  bad  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
when  the  Congress  acted. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Pursuing  the  point  as  to 
what  we  may  anticipate,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent coverage  would  be  applicable  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  committee,  although  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  only  a  short  time, 
I  have  heard  mention  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  automotive  industry  is  basic  and 
essential  to  our  entire  economy.    Just 
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how  should  we  anticipate  automotive 
employment  In  the  year  ahead,  and  to 
what  extent  are  we  making  provision  for 
unemployment  in  that  basic  industry?  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  this  would  not  be  a 
clear  approach  to  reason: 

During  the  past  year.  1958,  there  were 
sold  by  American  automotive  manufac- 
turers 4,650.000  new  units.  If  the  auto- 
mobile market  should  improve  by  IV2 
million  units  in  the  calendar  year  1959. 
our  employment  situation  in  Michigan. 
the  automotive  capital,  would  be  reason- 
ably favorable.  But  what  is  the  prospect 
for  automotive  sales  in  the  current  year? 
It  must  be  remembered,  again,  that  last 
year  4.650,000  new  luiits  were  sold. 

If  the  automotive  market  should  ab- 
sorb 5%  million  cars  during  the  present 
year,  which  would  be  a  million  more  than 
In  the  past  year,  we  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan woiild  average  about  335,000  un- 
employed for  this  year.  Is  this  not  a 
reasonable  rule  of  thumb  to  use  in  seek- 
ing to  determine  what  the  unemployment 
problem  in  our  State  will  be? 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  It  is  a  very  good 
rule  of  thiunb  to  use.  I  point  out  also  to 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  this  Is  not  a  problem 
which  is  confined  only  to  Michigan  with 
regard  to  the  automobile  indu.stry.  The 
automobile  industry  is  a  farflung  indus- 
try. In  fact,  one  out  of  every  seven  per- 
sons who  works  for  wages  or  salary  in  the 
United  States  is  employed  directly  or 
Indirectly  because  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. It  is  a  farflung  industry  and  a 
farflung  problem,  and  it  affects  great 
areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  it  not  Include  also 
glass  and  rubber? 

Mr.McNAMARA.    Certainly. 

Mr.  HART.    And  steel? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Certainly. 

Mr.  HART.  Pursuing  the  point  of 
what  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  in 
the  automobile  industry  this  year — and 
because  of  its  influence  throughout  the 
economy  as  to  what  we  may  reasonably 
anticipate  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try— I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  discussion  three  paragraphs  from 
the  current  Ward's  Automotive  Reports, 
which  is  second  only  to  the  Bible  in 
importance  in  Michigan.  I  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  excerpt,  if  I  may,  as  follows: 

Despite  the  steady  sales  pace,  new  car  In- 
Tentorles  are  rising.  The  volume  was  686.- 
600  at  the  end  of  January. 

This  is  Stock  in  dealers'  hands — 

It  grew  64,000  units  and  9.4  percent  to 
760,000  at  the  end  of  February.  It  appears 
that  another  80.000  to  100.000  autoe  will  be 
added  by  the  end  of  Msu*ch,  making  for  an 
860,000-unlt  Inventory. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  history,  It  would  appear  to  be  that 
with  this  prospect  we  can  look  for  very 
great  trouble  not  alone  in  the  automo- 
tive industry,  but  also  in  other  Indus- 
tries. 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  people  of  Michigan  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  eloquence  and  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  make  meaningful  the 
a.Cwion  which  Congress  should  take  with 


respect  to  treatment  of  the  unemployed 
for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, my  colleague,  and  I  Join  in  his  re- 
quest to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
excerpt  to  which  he  has  referred. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IDespite  the  steady  sales  p>ace.  new  car 
Inventories  are  rising.  The  Tolume  was 
686,000  at  the  end  of  January.  It  grew 
64,000  unlU  and  9.4  percent  to  750,000  at 
the  end  of  February.  It  appears  that 
another  80.000  to  100,000  autos  will  be 
added  by  the  end  of  March,  making  for  an 
850,000-unit  Inventory. 

The  abundant  dealer  stockpile  is  begin- 
ning to  affect  factory  employment.  At  the 
end  of  last  week,  Mercury  released  301  men 
at  Its  St.  Louis  assembly  plant  In  a  move  to 
adjust  Inventories.  Starting  Mar.  24,  Bulck 
will  lay  off  4,500  out  of  an  18,000-man  force 
at  its  Flint  operation  for  the  same  reason. 

Four-day  assembly  has  been  prevalent  re- 
cently at  various  B-O-P  sites,  an  occasional 
Chevrolet  plant  and  at  Mercury. 

Including  imports.  March  sales  should 
crowd  500.000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
unemployment  compensation  program 
was  adopted,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows,  about  a  year  ago  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  to  be  a  temporary 
program.  It  was  to  tide  things  over 
until  the  State  legislatures  could  be 
called  in  session.  The  Michigan  Legis- 
lature has  been  in  session  since  this 
program  was  enacted.  I  should  like  to 
ask  what  the  State  of  Michigan  has 
done  to  take  care  of  the  unemplojrment 
problem  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
this  way.  The  Senator  said  the  program 
was  adopted  to  give  State  legislatmes 
an  opportunity  to  meet.  That  is  true. 
That  certainly  was  a  consideration. 
However,  there  were  other  considera- 
tions at  that  time.  We  had  the  assur- 
ance of  the  economists  who  were  advis- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  we  had  the  assurance  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  that  we  were  out 
of  the  severe  recession  and  that  we 
needed  only  a  temporary  program  to  get 
us  over  the  hump,  so  to  speak. 

That  prophecy,  Mr.  President,  went 
down  the  drain.  The  State  legislatures 
have  struggled  with  this  question.  In 
Michigan,  unfortunately,  the  struggle 
has  been  largely  on  a  political  basis,  with 
one  party  damning  the  other  and  trying 
to  make  politics  out  of  the  situation. 
That  is  unfortunately  true  of  the  prob- 
lem In  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
most  regrettable.  Has  the  Ctovernor 
recommended  any  action  which  the 
legislature  should  take? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Oovemor  has 
made  several  recommendations.  They 
were  turned  down  by  the  legislature. 
The  legislature  Is  now  in  session,  and  is 
In  a  constant  struggle  to  determine  what 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Doe« 
not  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  this 
problem  Is  to  a  large  extent  a  State 


problem  and  that  the  State  legislature 
in  Michigan  as  well  as  other  States 
should  take  steps  to  help  the  unemployed 
in  their  areas?  Should  not  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  Governor,  therefore,  get 
together  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  with  the 
last  part  of  the  Senator's  statement, 
that  the  Oovemor  and  the  State  legis- 
lature should  get  together.  However,  In 
the  United  States  there  are  nearly  5 
million  unemployed  people  and  thou- 
sands of  hungry  families.  I  say  it  is  a 
national  problem.  It  Is  a  national  dis- 
aster. It  is  more  than  merely  a  problem 
for  the  individual  States  to  solve. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  recog- 
nize the  problem,  but  is  it  not  strange 
that  a  State  which  is  affected  as  much 
as  Michigan  is  affected  should  not  also 
have  recognized  the  disaster  to  the  ex- 
tent at  least  of  trying  to  do  something 
to  help  itself?  I  do  not  understand  what 
can  be  meant  by  the  argument  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  been  deadlocked 
in  a  political  discussion  of  the  problem. 
Certainly  there  Is  some  responsibility  in 
this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
Apparently  the  State  of  Michigan  is  one 
of  the  States  which  has  done  nothing 
about  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  the  record  at  this  point  with  the 
implication  that  this  is  more  of  a  prob- 
lem for  the  State  of  Michigan  than  it  is 
for  the  entire  country.  The  Michigan 
unemployment  benefits  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  country.  The  trust  fund 
now  stands  at  $197  million,  of  which  $183 
million  consists  of  borrowed  funds. 
Therefore,  we  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
do  not  agree  at  all  that  this  is  merely  a 
State  problem.  It  is  a  national  problem. 
It  is  not  a  problem  for  the  individual 
States  to  solve.  It  is  certainly  no  more 
of  a  problem  for  Michigan  than  it  is  for 
all  the  other  States.  It  is  a  national 
problem.  I  repeat.  The  recession  in 
which  we  And  ourselves  is  a  national 
problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  which 
should  be  shunted  to  the  States.  I  would 
not  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  making 
these  statements  and  offering  my  sub- 
stitute if  I  thought  the  States  could  han- 
dle the  problem  individually. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
been  reading  the  testimony  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  by  Mr.  Max 
Horton,  director  of  the  Michigan  Elmploy- 
ment  and  Security  Commission.  During 
the  testimony  the  chairman  asked  this 
question : 

Has  anyone  in  the  Legislature  of  Michigan 
introduced  a  bUl  providing  for  39  weeks? 

Mr.  HorroN.  Not  for  under  State  law.  They 
have  had  that  would  allow  us — we  have  had 
26,  w«  have  been  above  the  average  of  meet 
StatM  for  many  years. 

The  witness  went  on  to  point  out  that 
no  action  has  been  taken  under  State 
law,  and  that  no  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced. Has  the  Oovemor  made  recom- 
mendations in  this  connection? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  For  8  yean  the 
Governor  of  our  State  has  been  fighting 
for  a  program  In  this  area.  For  8  years 
he  has  met  resistance  by  the  Republican 
legislature.  That  la  exactly  what  has 
been  happening.  It  Is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  Governor  has  not  been  trying 
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to  do  sometliing  about  it.  For  8  years 
he  has  been  fighting  to  bring  about  some 
relief. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
merely  quoting  from  the  testimony.  The 
witness  stated  also  that  the  Governor 
in  his  inaugural  address  discussed  this 
subject  and  that  the  Governor  was  pre- 
paring a  special  message  on  the  subject 
expected  to  be  delivered  soon.  The 
Record  should  show,  however,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Horton. 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  cure  this  problem. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  answer  to  that 
testimony.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Governor's  record  shows  that  he  has 
been  constantly  fighting  to  do  something 
to  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  very  perti- 
nent address  of  my  friend  from  Michigan 
and  to  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  during  the  speech.  I 
should  like  to  note  that  the  SUte  of 
Delaware  took  advantage  of  the  Tem- 
porary Unemplojrment  Compensation 
Act  last  year,  and  that  according  to  the 
latest  figures  on  Insured  unemployment 
the  percent  xmemployed  in  Delaware  is 
4.3  percent.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator could  enlighten  us  as  to  what  steps 
the  legislature  in  Delaware  has  taken 
to  meet  this  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  time 
payment  period  was  extended  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  CLARK.     To  what  period  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
It  is  now  39  weeks.  I  do  not  have  the 
official  information  before  me.  but  I 
know  action  was  taken  to  extend  the 
time.  I  wtU  get  the  correct  information 
and  place  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  have  it.  because  I  thought 
my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
bad  the  longest  period — 30  weeks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
check  the  figure;  but  I  know  action  was 
taken  and  I  think  the  above  report  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  is  entering  the  realm  of  in- 
dividual State  problons.  That  is  not 
my  desire.  I  want  to  retiim  to  the 
thesis  of  my  speech,  which  Is  that  this 
is  a  national  problem,  one  which  is  vir- 
tually verging  on  national  disaster.  I 
do  not  accept  the  thesis  that  it  Is  a 
problem  for  Delaware,  or  Michigan,  or 
Penniylvanla,  or  the  other  individual 
BUtea. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  ICr.  President,  wiU« 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.McNAMARA.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Is  ably  preeentlng  the 
picture  nationaUy.  but  I  also  think  that 
he  has  excellently  preaented  the  sltua- 
tloQ  In  Michigan.  I  hare  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  thoae  who  are  unemployed 
In  Michigan  and  also  throughout  the 
NaUon.  But  Z  think  Michigan  has  a 
peculiar  and  a  particular  problem,  as 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Walter  Reuther.  the 
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president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  when  he  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  If  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  permit  me  to  do 
so.  I  should  like  to  quote  frwn  Mr. 
Reuther's  statement  on  page  53  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Reuther  said: 

What  U  happening  In  the  automotive  In- 
dustry, for  example?  If  you  take  the  period 
of  production  from  1947  to  1957.  we  In- 
creased the  production  of  automobiles  more 
than  60  percent,  but  the  number  of  worlcers 
required  to  make  that  greater  production — 
not  only  60  percent  more  cars  but  much 
more  complicated  automobiles — we  only 
needed  0.5  percent  more  workers  to  make 
more  than  50  percent  more  automobiles. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  have 
that  statement  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I  think  it  is  most  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  most 
critical  unemplojrment  problem  is  In  the 
automotive  industry  and  it  is  a  problem 
which  goes  much  deeper  than  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  benefit  payments, 
or  the  duration  of  compensation. 

In  the  financial  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morning 
is  an  article  written  by  J.  A.  Livingston 
which  discusses  the  automotive  situa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  it,  because  I  think  it  is  i>ertinent 
to  the  subject  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  discussing. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Livingston  says: 

In  boomy  1955,  more  than  52  percent  of 
the  Jobs  In  the  automobile  industry  were  in 
Michigan  and  37  percent  in  and  around 
Detroit.  tAst  year  Michigan  accounted  for 
only  46  percent  of  automobile  employment 
and  Detroit  for  only  29  percent.  According 
to  VB.  Commissioner  of  Labor  StatistlOB, 
here  Is  bow  this  came  about: 

Automobile  employment 
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While  I  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
situation  of  the  automobile  workers,  it 
seems  to  me  the  problem  goes  deeper 
than  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments and  related  matters.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem caused  by  a  shift  m  an  Industry 
coupled  with  automation.  It  Is  not  sim- 
ply the  matter  of  providing  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Important  as  that 
Is. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan upon  the  splendid  statement  he  is 
making  m  behalf  of  unemployed  persons, 
but  I  think  the  problem  has  many 
aspects  which  are  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
especially  his  emphasis  on  automation 
and  the  Inroads  which  It  Is  n*klng  cm 
employment  In  Industry,  as  was  so 
dramatically  stated  by  Walter  Reuther. 


in  the  quotation  which  the  Senator  has 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  program  proposed  by  the  bill  is 
not  designed  to  provide  the  basic  correc- 
tion, as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  so 
ably  stated.  Later  in  my  speech  I  shall 
suggest  some  answers  for  these  ills,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  automation  and 
the  other  factors  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Earlier 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark]  raised  a  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  period  for  unemployment 
compensation  in  Delaware.  I  wish  to 
make  the  record  clear.  Delaware  did 
extend  the  benefits  to  39  weeks. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  I  was  not  trying  to  say  whether 
the  troubles  are  the  fault  of  the  Governor 
of  Michigan  or  the  Legislature  of  Michi- 
gan. I  was  simply  trying  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  having  both  political 
parties  work  together. 

In  Delaware  we  happened  to  have  a 
somewhat  similar  political  situation. 
The  Governor  was  of  one  political  party, 
while  both  houses  of  the  legislature  were 
controlled  by  the  other  party.  But  both 
parties  were  able  to  work  together  and 
design  a  program  at  the  State  level. 
This.  I  think,  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
political  parties  in  all  the  States. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  both  political  parties 
and  of  all  other  segments  of  the  econo- 
my— employers,  charitable  institutions, 
taxpayers'  organizations,  and  the  like. 
Everyone  is  involved;  everyone  is  con- 
cerned. I  say  that  my  amendment  pro- 
poses a  program  which  everybody  should 
support. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  A  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  individual  States  should  handle  this 
problem  themselves.  I  compliment  the 
S^uttor  from  Michigan  for  taking  the 
pofiitlon  that  It  Is  a  natinnft]  problem,  one 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  deal. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  at  this 
point  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  problem  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  States  themselves,  that  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  Is  certainly  In  no 
position  to  c<q?e  with  the  tinemployment 
in  the  State.  Governor  Cecil  H.  Under- 
wood, when  he  recently  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Production  and 
Stabilization  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Ing  and  Currency,  said  something  which 
I  think  is  pertinent  to  our  ^iTrutfflon 
I  quote  from  his  testimony: 

In  tb«  lux  so  mootha.  mart  than  50,000 
workart  In  Wwt  Virginia  hav«  txhaust«d 
their  rcfular  UDMnplOTinant  b«n«flts.  •  •  • 

During  th«  ealvndar  ymx  at  IMS  WMt  Vir- 
ginia paid  uncmployoatnt  benefits  totaling 
nMTly  ISO  mmion.  PayoMntt  In  tttla  vol- 
uoM  havt  a  marked  effeet  not  only  on  tb* 
truit  fund  of  the  •mployment  Mcurlty 
department  but  on  tiM  State's  Induetry. 

The  tax  commissioner  of  West  ^Hr- 
ginia,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Field.  Jr., 
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made  a  statement  which  I  think  will  ade- 
quately explain  the  Inability  of  West 
Virginia  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I 
think  the  statement  points  up  the  great 
need  for  Federal  assistance  in  this  area. 
Mr.  Field  said: 

The  tax  commUaloner'a  offloe  of  Wsat  Vir- 
ginia do«s  not  reflect  the  total  State  revenue, 
but  It  doei  reflect,  I  think,  those  sourcei  of 
revenue  that  Indicate  the  economy  of  the 
State  and  the  condition  of  Its  economy.  •  •  • 

By  December  31  [1067|  we  showed  only  a 
gain  of  19,600.000  over  the  previous  calendar 
year,  so  our  attrition  was  beginning  to 
appear. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  June 
30,  1958,  we  showed  only  a  gain  of  $3,373,000. 

So  we  realized  that  we  were  shipping 
water  fast. 

That  trend  continued,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1958  we  showed  a  loss  of 
general  revenue  through  our  office  of  $4,400,- 
000  compared  to  the  calendar  year  1957. 

With  that  picture  In  mind,  the  board  of 
public  works  In  the  latter  part  of  December 
felt  called  upon  to  Invoke  the  statutory  re- 
serve of  5  percent,  and  that,  of  course,  cur- 
tailed every  participation  of  the  general  rev- 
enue appropriation  6  percent  of  Its  over-all 
appropriation   for  the   fiscal    year. 


LEVYINO    AND    COLLECTION    OF 
TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
0»  In  the  chair).  The  hour  of  12 
o'clock  has  arrived,  and  the  morning 
hour  has  expired. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  LioiiLATivi  Clkkx,  A  bill  (8. 
643)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  the  levying  and  oollectlng 
of  taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  June  35,  1838. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  RECEIPT 
OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  C0MPEN8A. 
TION 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ftsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 
Mid  that  the  Senate  rMume  tht  oonild- 
•ratlon  of  House  bill  8640. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  Ii  thtrt 
objeotlonf 

There  belni  no  objMtlon.  tht  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  tht  bill 
(H.R.  8640)  to  txttnd  tht  tlmt  during 
which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment 
compensation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tht 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  I  read  further  from  the  testi- 
mony given  by  the  tax  commissioner  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  John  A.  Field.  Jr.: 

Since  we  only  had  0  months  to  go.  in  fact, 
It  amounted  to  a  10-percent  curuilment 
from  that  time  on  out. 

Of  course,  while  It  creates  difficulties  In 
State  agencies  and  State  departments,  by 
far  the  most  serious  effect  of  that  Is  In  our 
county  schools,  because  their  State  aid  comes 
from  the  general  revenue  fund. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  there  Is 
pending  now  some  litigation  as  to  whether 
the  State  can  Invoke  the  6-percent  reserve 
against  that. 


But  regardless  of  that,  realistically,  they 
are  now  faced  with  that  loss  of  State  aid, 
and  many  counties  may  have  to  curtail  their 
school  term  to  8  months  or  curtail  their  ao> 
tlvltles  and  their  ourrlculum. 

That  is  because  their  State  aid  comes 
from  the  general  revenue  fund. 

At  this  time.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  problem  is  one  with  which 
my  State  certainly  is  not  in  a  position 
to  deal,  and  I  think  the  Governor's  re- 
marks and  those  of  the  tax  commis- 
sioner of  West  Virginia  make  this  point 
clear.  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  fur  saying  that  the  problem  is 
a  national  one,  and  I  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  commend  him  for 
the  excellent  work  he  has  done  in  bring- 
ing before  the  Senate  a  bill  which  will 
treat  this  problem  in  an  adequate  way. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  although 
I  certainly  accord  a  sincerity  of  purpose 
to  the  authors  of  House  bill  5640,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  timid,  unrealistic,  half- 
hearted approach  which  is  reminiscent 
of  the  head-ln-the-sand  attitude  which, 
so  often,  has  been  taken  in  regard  to 
some  of  our  other  problems.  I  hope  that 
the  fiimendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  cosponsored  by 
myself  and  others,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  his  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr,  GRUENINO,  I  am  very  happy 
and  proud  to  Join  In  sponsoring  the 
amendment,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
vital  way  to  demonstrate  that  the  Con- 
gress is  really  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  tht  70- 
odd  other  countries  in  the  world. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  tht  list 
which  stts  forth  tht  numbtr  and  tht 
perotntagts  of  tht  unemployed  In  the 
various  States,  the  48th  State  has  been 
omltttd.  Wt  undtritand  how  that  hap- 
ptntd,  btcaust  wt  rtalist  that  all  agen- 
cies of  tht  Ftdtral  Government  havt 
not  yet  fully  adjusted  their  reports  and 
records,  following  tht  admission  of 
Alaska  as  ont  of  tht  Statts  of  tht  Union. 

But  It  is  Important  that  Alaska  bt 
consldtrtd  in  this  conntcUon,  btcaust  in 
Alaska  untmploymtnt  has  rtaohed  a 
total  of  6,888,  or  14  ptrotnt.  Tht  num- 
btr of  untmploytd  ptrsons  in  Aluka— 
6,088 — is  larger  than  that  in  a  number 
of  States  mort  populous  than  Alaska, 
largtr  than  tht  numbtr  of  unemploytd— 
6.610— in  the  State  of  Delaware,  whose 
distinguished  senior  Senator  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams] I  am  glad  to  see  on  the  floor  at 
this  tlmt, 

Alaska's  number  of  unemployed  is  also 
greater  than  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed—5,894— in  Nevada.  I  am  happy 
to  see  the  Senator  from  Nevada  on  the 
floor  at  this  time,  also. 

Purthermore,  Alaska's  number  of  un- 
employed is  greater  than  the  number  of 
unemployed — 5,668— In  New  Mexico;  or 
the  number  of  unemployed — 4,118 — in 
South  Dakota:  or  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed— 4,921— in  Vermont;  or  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed — 4,264— in  Wyoming. 

It  Is  alleged  that  this  is  a  State  prob- 
lem, not  a  Federal  problem.    But,  Mr. 


President.  It  happens  that  In  Alaska  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  very  special 
and  peculiar  responsibility  for  the  large 
number  of  unemployed.  Alaska's  unem- 
ployment problem  can  be  laid  directly  at 
the  door  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
asmuch as  a  few  years  ago  the  Federal 
Government  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Japan,  and  did  so  without  any  consul- 
tation with  the  people  of  Alaska  or  with- 
out permitting  the  people  of  Alaska  to 
participate  in  the  matter  in  any  way. 
By  means  of  that  treaty,  a  line  was  drawn 
north  and  south  across  the  Paciflc  Ocean 
at  a  certain  meridian,  east  of  which  the 
Japanese  were  not  supposed  to  fish.  But 
that  treaty,  which  was  made  without 
participation  by  the  people  of  Alaska, 
was  made  by  the  Federal  treaty  drafts- 
men in  woeful  ignorance  of  the  pelagic 
habits  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  one  of  our 
great  natural  resources — with  the  result 
that  today  the  Japanese  are  catching 
large  numbers  of  American-spawned 
salmon.  The  result  has  been  disastrous 
to  Alaska's  most  important  fishing  area. 
Bristol  Bay,  where  there  is  now  virtually 
total  unemployment,  and  as  to  which  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  announced 
that  there  will  be  a  complete  shutdown 
this  year— meaning  that  the  sole  liveli- 
hood of  those  persons  has  been  taken 
away  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Purthermore.  other  fishing  areas,  for 
many  years  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  once  great  nat- 
ural resources  of  Alaska,  have  declined 
in  productivity,  so  that  from  a  high  pack 
of  more  than  8  million  cases  35  years  ago, 
the  pack  today  has  dwindled  to  Itss  than 
3  million  cases. 

But  during  all  these  years,  despite  tht 
repeated  pleas  of  the  people  of  Alaska, 
the  memorials  of  every  Alaska  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  strong  representations  of 
tht  then  delegates  from  Alaska,  tht  Ftd- 
tral Government  and  its  Congress  havt 
declined  to  act.  with  the  result  that  dur- 
ing the  flrst  3  ytari  of  tht  Elstnhowtr 
administration,  Alaska's  fishing  com- 
munitlts  had  to  be  declared  disaster 
treat— the  flrst  time  in  my  experienet 
that  a  disaster  area  has  been  caused,  not 
by  a  lo-calltd  act  of  God— In  othtr 
words,  not  by  a  flood,  a  hurricane,  a  tor- 
nado, an  tarthquakt— but  by  acta  of 
man. 

Mr.  Prtsldent,  tvtn  If  thtrt  wtrt  now 
no  untmploymtnt  in  Alaska,  I  would 
strongly  favor  the  pending  amendment. 
But  under  the  prtttnt  circumstances,  I 
think  it  Is  clear  that  tht  plight  of  ont 
State  is  the  concern  of  all.  and  that  this 
is  a  national  problem.  Therefore.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  owing 
both  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  and.  In  other  cases,  its  fail- 
ure to  act,  Alaska  now  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  unemployment  of  any 
State  under  the  flag;  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  it  can  be  laid  directly  at  the 
door  of  Federal  mismanagement.  Federal 
ignorance  in  treaty-making,  and  Federal 
mismanagement  by  the  agency  which 
had  and  still  has  control  of  our  fisheries. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  Is  most  neces- 
sary that  the  amendment  submitted  by 
my  colleague  [Mr.  McNamara]  be  agreed 
to.  The  3-month5  provision  will  be  of 
no  use  at  all. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VlrflnU.  Let  me  say 
that  I  have  visited  Alaska,  and  I  en- 
Joyed  very  much  my  visit  there. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  were  very  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  visited 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  had  to  say  about  the 
situation  there.  How  long  will  the  treaty 
remain  In  effect? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  On  June  12,  1953. 
It  came  Into  force  for  10  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  it  have 
a  termination  date? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  will  continue 
thereafter  imless  a  party  gives  notice.  It 
is  possible  therefore  for  the  United  States 
to  give  notice  for  expiration  June  12, 
1963. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  imderstand 
that  the  salmon  go  into  what  formerly 
were  international  waters,  and  congre- 
gate there  before  they  go  to  Alaslca  to 
spawn. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  Japanese  are  catching  the 
salmon  in  those  waters,  which  prior  to 
this  treaty  were  regarded  as  Internation- 
al waters.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Yes;,  they  wtrt  re- 
garded as  international  waters.  But  the 
treaty  line  could  have  been  drawn  some 
20  degrees  to  the  west,  in  which  cast  our 
supply  of  Ameiican-bom  salmon  would 
not  have  been  impaired,  and  we  would 
not  now  have  the  tragic  and  dUattrous 
situation  which  today  confronts  ont  of 
our  mott  Important  flshlng  artas. 

Mr.  BTRO  of  Vlrtlnla.  PracUcally  all 
tht  lalmon  to  which  tht  Stnator  from 
Alaska  hat  rtftrrtd  art  spawntd  in 
America,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Ytt.  Itliiomtwhat 
ironical  that  wt  should  allow  flsh  of 
Amtrlean  Mrth  to  bt  captured  by  tht 
Japanttt. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Vlrilnla.  I  Am  vtr/. 
much  Inttrttttd  in  tht  blU.  and  also  In 
tht  subjtot  tht  Stnator  from  Alaska  has 
mtntlontd. 

Afttr  tht  salmon  spawn,  thty  travtl 
•tTtral  thousand  rnllti.  do  thty  not? 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Ytt-and  for  a,  8, 
or  4  ytart,  dtptndlni  on  tht  sptoits  of 
tht  talmon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Bvtntually 
thty  usually  return  to  tht  strtam  in 
which  thty  spawntd.  do  they  not? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  That  Is  correct. 
They  return  to  spawn  thtrt.  and  than 
die. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  understand 
that  the  thought  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  that  the  treaty  should  not  have 
been  made,  inasmuch  as  It  permits  tht 
Japanese  to  flsh  for  the  salmon  in  these 
particular  areas. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  treaty  should 
have  been  made  with  a  different  line  of 
demarcation. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  Virginia.  Prior  to  the 
treaty,  wiiat  was  the  situation? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  At  that  time  our 
fisheries  were  not  impaired  by  Japanese 


fishing;  the  Japanese  did  not  flsh  in  our 
waters,  and  they  did  not  flsh  on  the  high 
seas  for  our  salmon. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  other  words, 
the  treaty  enlarged  the  area  In  which  the 
Japanese  could  flsh  for  salmon,  did  it? 

Mr,  GRUENINO.  It  created  a  new 
area  in  which  the  Japanese  could  catch 
our  American-born  flsh. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  other  words, 
it  enlarged  the  area  in  which  the  Japa- 
nese could  fish? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 
And,  of  course,  this  situation  applies  not 
only  to  Alaska,  but  also  to  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  the  fish 
which  are  affected  are  the  full-grown 
salmon  which  are  on  their  way  back  to 
Alaska  to  spawn;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  They  are  the  fuU- 
grown  salmon  which  return  to  Alaska  to 
spa^Ti.  However,  the  Japanese  are 
catching  both  immature  flsh  and  full- 
grown  flsh,  and  consequently  are  spoil- 
ing the  nms  for  both  the  current  year 
and  following  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
that  subject  when  I  was  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  wish  to  empha- 
sire  that  this  is  a  Federal  responsiblUty 
if  ever  there  was  one.  For  40-odd  years 
Alaska,  through  its  voteless  Delegates  in 
the  House,  through  Its  legislature, 
through  referendums  of  the  people  of 
Alaska,  which,  of  course,  were  only  ad- 
visory, pleaded  with  tht  Fedtral  Govtm- 
mtnt  to  rtstort  the  control  of  a  valuablt 
national  resource  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
so  they  could  handle  it  much  bttttr.  Tht 
failurt  to  do  so  is  dlrtctly  rtsponslblt 
now  for  tht  prtttnt  high  figures  of  un- 
tmploymtnt in  Alaska.  Conatqutntly  It 
is  a  Ftdtral  rtsponstblUty  to  takt  cart  of 
thott  untmploytd  and  rtmovt  tht  causts 
of  their  unemployment.  That  is  why 
I  am  supporting  tht  McNamara  amtnd- 
mtnt  to  substltuU  Stnatt  bill  1888  for 
tht  vtry  much  poortr  Houit  ttrslon. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Prtsldtnt.  I 
thank  tht  Stnator  from  Alaska  for  his 
eontrlbuUon  to  this  discussion.  I  am 
surt  tht  Ashing  Industry  is  vital  to  tht 
tconomy  of  his  Statt. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Prtsidtnt, 
win  tht  Stnator  from  Michigan  yitld  to 
mtt 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  yitld 
to  my  ooUtagut  from  Ohio,  undtr  tht 
samt  drcumstanott  undtr  which  I  prt- 
vlously  yitldtd. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presldtnt. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  made  a 
fine  pretentatlon  this  morning.  Rt  has 
rendered  a  real  and  needful  public  serv- 
ice in  bringing  his  amendment  before  the 
Senate.  I  express  the  hope  that  his  pro- 
posal will  prevail  when  we  vote  upon  it 
About  28  years  ago.  Mr.  President,  the 
then  Governor  of  Ohio  appointed  Rabbi 
Silver,  of  Cleveland,  and  several  other 
citizens  of  my  State  of  Ohio,  including 
mjrself,  as  members  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Insurance. 

Following  their  appointment,  which 
was  back  in  1931.  the  commission 
spent  time  and  effort  holding  hearings  in 
various  cities  of  Ohio.   Then  we  drafted 


the  Ohio  unemployment  insurance  law. 
We  in  Ohio  were  pioneers  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  drafting  an  un- 
employment Insurance  law.  It  is  pleasing 
to  me  to  recall  at  this  time  that  some  of 
the  paragraphs  of  the  present  Ohio  un- 
employment Insurance  law  were  origi- 
nally in  my  own  handwriting. 

In  this  great  Nation  involuntary  un- 
employment is  a  great  moral  wrong. 
There  is  great  need  for  legislation  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan.  His  proposal  has  my 
earnest  support,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
he  will  meet  with  success.  I  wish  to 
compliment  him. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  his  complimentary 
remarks.  It  appears  to  me  that  as  Sen- 
ators rise  on  the  floor  and  speak  of  prob- 
lems in  their  own  individual  States,  we 
hear  expressions  concerning  a  problem 
which  exists  almost  fi-om  border  to  bor- 
der and  coast  to  coast.  So,  I  repeat,  it  is 
a  national  problem. 

To  continue  with  my  statement,  8. 
1323.  which  is  my  amendment,  would 
provide  a  uniform  16  weeks  of  benefits 
for  all  persons  who  had  exhausted  their 
unemployment  insurance  eligibility  un- 
der existing  programs.  It  would  provide 
similar  benefits  for  all  those  who  had 
substantial  earnings  records  in  the  past 
2  calendar  years  and  who  had  not  been 
in  covered  employment.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are.  briefly: 

First,  Sixteen  weeks  of  benefits  for 
all  thott  who  exhausted  imtmploymtnt 
Insuranet  rights  undtr  any  and  all  txist- 
ing  programs  Including  tht  Temporary 
XTntmploymtnt  Act  of  1888. 

Stcond.  Sixtttn  wttks  of  btntflts  for 
all  thost  who  worktd  in  uncovtrtd  tm- 
ploymtnt  and  who  (a)  tarntd  a  total  of 
81.000  during  tithtr  of  tht  8  caltndar 
ytars  for  which  rtoorda  art  araUablt 
prior  to  application  for  btntflts:  and  (b> 
who  worktd  a  total  o£  four  quarttrs 
during  tht  a-oaltndar-ytar  ptrlod. 

Third.  Btntfit  amounts  would  bt  dt- 
ttrmintd  as  follows:  (a)  Bxhaustttt. 
Wttkly  btntfit  would  tqual  that  obtaintd 
undtr  txtitlng  protrami;  (b)  noneov- 
trtd.  WHkly  btntAt  would  ba  tqual  to 
1V4  ptrotnt  of  ytarly  tamings,  with  a 
maximum  tqual  to  tht  maximum  granttd 
undtr  tht  Btatt  untmploymtnt  insuranet 
program. 

"Rittt  crittrla  would  prtvtnt  tht  im- 
potitlon  of  an  undut  admlnistratiTt 
Durdtn  on  tht  Statt  agtnoitt. 

Tht  Burtau  of  Old-Agt  and  Survivors 
Insurance  has  tamings  rteords  which 
would  provide  the  necessary  data,  at  a 
coit  of  60  cents  per  application. 

Fourth.  A  State  would  have  the  option 
to  enter  into  that  part  of  the  program 
which  provides  benefits  for  those  In  un- 
covered employment. 

I  repeat,  this  would  be  optional  with 
the  States. 

Fifth.  All  recipients  must  be  ready 
and  willing  to  work,  and  must  accept  rea- 
sonable employment  openings  obtained 
by  the  State  employment  agencies. 

We  estimate  that  approximately  S% 
million  persons  would  be  benefited  by  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  It  would 
help  Immediately  the  1.8  million  who  are 
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now    unemployed    and    who    have    ex- 

hauBted  their  rights  under  existing  pro- 
grams, or  whose  jobs,  while  they  had 
them,  were  not  covered  by  State  pro- 
grams. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  a  Jobless 
worker  can  get  just  as  hungry  whether 
his  previous  emplosrment  was  covered  by 
an  Insurance  program  or  was  \mcovered. 

In  addition,  another  approximately  2 
million  persons  who  would  exhaust  their 
benefits  In  the  coming  15  months  would 
also  receive  vital  assistance. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  measure  the 
precise  cost  of  this  program,  because 
we  do  not  have  the  experience  to  de- 
termine what  the  uncovered  worker  will 
draw  In  benefits.  Our  best  estimate  is 
that  it  will  cost  between  $850  million 
and  $950  million. 

This  assumes  that  recovery  will  con- 
tinue to  lag.  If  the  recession  ends  as 
quickly  as  we  all  hope — and  as  some 
leaders  have  categorically  said  it  would — 
this  expenditure  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced. 

I  point  out  that  an  estimated  $206  mil- 
lion of  the  $640  million  which  Congress 
appropriated  last  year  for  temporary  un- 
emplo3rment  compensation  will  be  un- 
spent  as  of  March  31  of  this  year. 

This  means  that  any  action  which  we 
take  this  year  should  be  measured 
against  the  sum  remaining  from  last 
year's  appropriations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  a  joint  statement  was  prepared  by 
18  Senators  and  presented  to  the  Finance 
Committee  in  support  of  the  bill  of  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan.  In  that 
statement,  which  I  caused  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  yester- 
day, the  following  sentence  appears  on 
page  5033  of  the  Rkcoro: 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  an  esti- 
mated 9206  million  of  the  $640  million  which 
Congress  appropriated  last  year  for  the  TUC 
Act  will  be  unspent  as  of  March  31  of  this 
year.  This  means  that  by  carrying  this 
nu>ney  over  Into  the  expenditures  for  S.  1323, 
the  total  new  money  called  for  would  be  ap- 
proximately 1670  million. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  figures  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  in  view  of  some  comments  I  propose 
to  make  later,  does  the  Senator  agree 
that  $670  million  is  as  good  an  estimate 
as  we  can  make  of  the  cost  to  the  1960 
budget  of  8.  1323,  which  is  the  pending 
amendment,  if  enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes.  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  new 
money — I  repeat,  new  money — which  will 
be  needed,  unless  the  optimistic  state- 
ments by  some  Senators  on  the  floor  and 
by  some  persons  in  the  administration 
that  the  recession  is  going  to  pass  soon 
are  fulfilled.  Then,  of  course,  my  pro- 
posal would  not  cost  nearly  that  much. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  raise  the  question  be- 
cause I  intend  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  this  money, 
and  far  more,  could  be  obtained  without 
any  general  increase  in  the  tax  rates. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  certainly  glad 
the  Senator  is  prepared  to  do  that.    I 


shall  discuss  that  phase  in  my  statement 
a  little  later. 

Mr.  President,  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  do  not  offer  it  as  a  solution 
to  the  basic  problem  of  unemployment. 
We  know  it  is  not  that,  but  only  a  means 
to  ease  the  suffering  of  those  most  af- 
fected by  the  shortage  of  Jobs  during  this 
critical  period. 

The  great  majority  of  us  are  also  co- 
sponsors  of  a  bill  which  would  provide 
us  with  an  efTective  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem of  chronic  national  unemployment. 
That  bill,  S.  791.  the  Kennedy-McCar- 
thy bill,  would  establish  minimum  na- 
tional standards  for  unemployment  in- 
surance considerably  more  adequate 
than  those  standards  now  in  existence 
throughout  the  49  States  and  Hawaii. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  is  essential.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  provide  realistic  pro- 
tection against  the  rapid  cycle  of  un- 
employment which  we  have  experienced 
in  the  recent  past.  Unless  we  return  to 
the  basic  philosophy  of  unemployment 
insurance  which  characterized  its  ini- 
tiation in  1938 — namely,  that  an  im- 
employed  person  should  receive  benefits 
which  equal  roughly  one-half  of  his 
earnings  for  a  realistic  period  of  time — 
we  shall  never  fully  meet  this  problem. 

We  believe  that  if  we  had  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Kennedy-McCarthy  bill 
on  the  books  today  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  such  a  debate  as  we  now  en- 
counter. 

In  fact,  the  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment is  drafted  to  carry  us  through 
July  1960  is  that  on  that  date  S.  791 
would  become  effective,  if  we  can  make 
a  sale  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  recession  has  not  deep- 
ened has  been  the  very  existence  of  un- 
employment compensation,  inadequate 
as  it  is.  We  can  take  additional  steps 
which  will  insure  recovery  and  prevent 
future  economic  crisis. 

The  Senate  passed  on  Monday  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  which,  if  prop- 
erly executed,  can  help  eliminate  the 
pockets  of  hard-core  unemployment 
which  presently  exists. 

We  should  work  for  legislation  which 
will  retrain  a  great  part  of  the  chron- 
ically unemployed. 

It  is  madness  to  continue  a  situation 
wherein  industry  is  begging  for  trained 
technicians  while  4.7  million  are  un- 
employed. 

Certainly  the  Housing  and  Airport 
Acts  which  we  have  passed  will  help  to 
create  jobs  in  the  construction  industry. 
The  community  facilities  bills  which  are 
now  pending  or  under  draft  will  also 
help. 

But  let  us  rectify  our  past  mistake  of 
failing  to  insure  against  the  problems 
which  we  now  face.  The  enactment  of 
this  amendment  will  give  us  breathing 
room  to  create  the  legislation  which  will 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  situation 
where  4.7  million  Americans  are  without 
jobs. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  OORE.  I  have  listened  with  at- 
tention and  interest  to  the  able  a^ress 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senato^^om 
Michigan. 

The  problem  of  imemployment  is  not 
a  new  one.  As  the  Senator  stated,  we 
considered  the  problem  a  year  ago.  At 
that  time  I  characterized  the  bill  then 
before  the  Congress  as  an  inadequate, 
piecemeal  and  unfair  approach. 

The  record  now  stands,  does  it  not, 
that  people  of  only  17  States  have  been 
direct  beneficiaries  of  that  previous  en- 
actment? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  recall  the  Sena- 
tor's position  at  the  time  we  debated  the 
temporary  extension  program  last  year. 
I  confirm  what  the  Senator  says  and  say 
to  him  that  he  is  correct  in  reference  to 
the  condition  in  the  17  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  voted  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  at  that  time  for  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  indicated.  I  may 
have  erred  in  so  doing.  The  distress  of 
millions  of  unemployed  brings  a  need  for 
a  helping  hand  not  only  to  the  people 
in  17  States  but  to  the  people  In  all  49 
States,  and  that  distress  is  not  to  be 
dealt  with  lightly.  I  did  not  undertake 
to  deal  with  it  lightly.  I  expressed  my 
exasperation  over  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
adopt  and  prosecute  a  vigorous  program 
of  economic  activity  which  would  pro- 
mote full  emplojmient. 

I  do  not  like  to  support  the  kind  of 
bill  which  the  Senator  is  offering  as  a 
substitute.  I  would  much  prefer  pro- 
grams to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  cannot  claim  very  much  credit  for 
the  supplemental  views  contained  in  the 
report  on  the  pending  bill.  I  did  con- 
tribute one  paragraph,  which  I  should 
like  to  read.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  turn 
to  page  12  of  the  report.  I  should  like 
to  read  the  one  paragraph  which  I  con- 
tributed, and  which  my  colleagues 
adopted : 

The  preferable  solution,  of  course,  would 
be  the  adoption  of  programs  of  action  to 
promote  a  full  employment  national  econ- 
omy. tJndoubtedly,  the  unemployed  would 
prefer  Jobs  to  unemployment  compensation. 
So  would  we,  but  social  Justice  requires 
emergency  action  now. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  recog- 
nize the  Senator's  viewpoint,  as  so  well 
expressed  even  in  the  one  paragraph.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator,  it  is  a  great  con- 
tribution even  though  it  is  short.  It  is 
very  concisely  stated. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  substitute  the 
Senator  proposes  not  because  it  is  my 
preference  but  simply  because  of  the 
absence  of  action  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  the  approximate- 
ly 5  million  people  who  are  totally  un- 
employed, many  of  whom  have  been  un- 
employed for  a  long  while.  Recognizing 
the  high  cost  of  living  for  these  people 
and  the  economic,  psychological  and 
personal  distress  these  people  suffer,  I 
propose  to  vote  for  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Then,  In  the  event  his  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  I  think  I  shall  vote  this 
year  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Even 
though   it   is   inadequate,   unfair,    and 
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piecemeal,  it  will  provide  assistance  to 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  again  that  about  10  percent  of 
the  need  can  be  met  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  which  came  over  from  the 
House.  We  are  very  much  concerned, 
as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  with  the 
other  90  percent. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  remind 
the  Senate  that  he  was  the  father  of 
the  interstate  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  providing  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States.  That, 
in  itself,  was  a  great  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  in  such  a  depressed  condition  at  this 
time.  I  know  of  the  Senator's  concern, 
and  his  attempts  in  the  past  to  do  some- 
thing to  meet  this  problem.  I  shall  join 
him  in  any  future  activities  he  under- 
takes to  try  to  create  employment, 
rather  than  insurance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
generous  remarks  of  my  able  colleague 
and  friend.  It  was  1  year  ago  this 
week  that  we  debated  for  3  days  and 
finally  passed,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  4,  a  bill 
to  accelerate  the  highway  program.  As 
the  Senator  recalls,  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  stretch  the  program  out,  to 
slow  it  down.  That  proposal  was  made 
at  a  time  of  widespread  unemployment. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  slowdown 
proposal,  the  committee  on  Avhich  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  wit.h  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  chose  to 
accelerate. 

I  point  out  to  the  able  Senator,  who  Is 
now  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  it  was  then  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  be  chairman,  that  again  a  slowdown  or 
stretchout  is  in  prospect  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts.  I  urge  the  Senator  again  to 
refuse  to  accept  a  slowdown,  I  urge  him 
to  consider  the  fact  that  now — as  was 
the  case  1  year  ago— there  are  approxi- 
mately 5  million  totally  unemployed,  and 
many  other  millions  partially  unem- 
ployed. The  same  social,  eccnomic,  and 
national  security  conditions  which  im- 
pelled the  Senate  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram last  year  by  a  vote  of  84  to  4  are 
still  present.  The  same  defense  needs 
for  better  highways  exist.  I  look  with 
confidence  to  action  by  the  subcommittee 
on  which  I  no  longer  have  the  privilege 
of  serving,  but  which  is  now  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  another  bill  to  accelerate  the 
highway  program  and  provide  a  stimulus 
to  employment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  has  very  ably  stated  the  current 
problem  in  dealing  with  the  roadbuild- 
ing  program,  which  was  gotten  underway 
under  his  able  leadership. 

I  wish  I  could  say  to  the  Senator  that 
this  year  we  shall  come  forward  with  a 
further  accelerated  program,  and  not  a 
stretchout.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  pointed  out  that  all  the  elements 
justifying  such  action  are  present.  I 
agree  with  him.  i 


However,  the  country  has  got  into  a 
peculiar  frame  of  mind,  largely  due  to 
the  sacredness  of  a  number— $77  bil- 
lion. In  connection  with  the  previous 
action  there  was  not  the  psychological 
situation  with  which  we  now  must  deal. 
We  have  already  held  same  hearings  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  of 
which  I  am  now  chairman,  along  the  line 
discussed  by  the  Senator. 

We  have  a  little  different  kind  of  cir- 
cumstances from  those  which  character- 
ized the  previous  situation.  Because  of 
that  fact,  we  shall  work  harder  to  keep 
the  program  on  schedule.  I  can  report 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Interstate  High- 
way program  is  on  schedule,  but  we  are 
faced  with  shortages  due  to  the  depres- 
sion, recession,  or  whatever  one  may  wish 
to  call  it.  That  situation  is  affecting  our 
roadbullding  program,  because  we  do  not 
have  the  revenues  which  we  would  have 
under  normal  circumstances.  The  thing 
we  are  fighting  is  the  slump  in  our-econ- 
omy.  and  the  need  for  doing  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  recognize  that  there  is 
a  political  climate  such  as  the  Senator 
has  described.  I  shall  not  be  bemused 
by  a  political  climate,  and  I  trust  that 
the  subcommittee,  so  ably  led  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  the  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  so  ably  led  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
will  not  be  bemused. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  national 
necessity.  The  national  welfare,  the  na- 
tional security,  is  inescapably  and  inex- 
tricably involved  in  swiequate  highway 
transportation,  not  only  the  national  se- 
curity from  a  military  standpoint,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  employment,  from 
the  standpoint  of  prosperity. 

I  want  to  see  this  national  necessity 
kept  on  schedule.  I  know  that  we  need 
additional  revenue.  There  are  sources 
to  which  the  Congress  can  turn. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  now  in  the  act 
of  making  an  appropriate  adjustment  of 
the  tax  laws  so  as  to  require  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  bear  a  more  equitable 
and  realistic  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
In  this  effort  we  have,  belatedly,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Treasury  Department;  and 
also  the  general  cooperation  of  the  in- 
dustry itself — likewise  belatedly.  But  we 
are  moving  In  the  correct  direction. 
There  are  many  more  areas  to  which  we 
can  turn,  to  close  the  loopholes  in  the 
tax  laws,  and  to  strike  from  the  tax  laws 
inequities  and  favoritism,  thereby  pro- 
viding the  necessary  revenue  to  promote 
and  bring  to  completion  such  programs 
as  the  highway  program,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  national  security,  to  prosperity, 
to  employment,  and  to  economic  well- 
being. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Again,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee  for  his  very 
able  contribution. 

Vigorous  arguments  imdoubtedly  will 
be  offered  in  this  debate  to  show  why  we 
should  not  take  the  actiju;^  proposed. 
Let  us  look  at  them. 
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The  first  and  foremost  argument— 
one  that  has  been  with  us  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session — ^will  be  the 
budget,  to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

We  must,  of  course,  face  the  issue  of 
the  budget.  All  the  Senators  for  whom  I 
am  speaking  want  to  see  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  fiscal  year  1960,  Some  of 
us  believe  that  the  money  which  this 
amendment  will  cost  can  be  met  through 
economies  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  additional  reve- 
nues should  be  obtained  through  closing 
tax  loopholes  and  removing  inequities 
in  the  tax  structure  legislation  which  is 
within  the  province  of  Congress. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  hear  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  state  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance is  now  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  tax  loopholes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance is  presently  dealing  with  (mly  one 
instance  of  favoritism  to  income  from  a 
particular  source.  I  am  glad  it  is  doing 
that  much.  The  able  Senator  will  per- 
haps recall  that  it  was  a  year  ago  when 
I  undertook  to  bring  about  acticHi  by  the 
Senate  to  prevent  an  extension  of  such 
favoritism. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  recall  it  very 
well. 

Mr.  CK>RE.  I  am  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  adminlstraticm  are  now 
cooperating  to  that  end.  However, 
there  are  many  more  loopholes  which 
can  be  dealt  with  equitably  and  fairly 
and  realistically.  This  should  be  dcme 
before  Congress  proceeds  to  lay  addi- 
tional taxes  upon  those  who  are  already 
carrying  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  a  question  if  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  permit  me 
to  do  so  without  his  losing  his  right  to 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  imder  those  conditions. 

Mr.  FREAR.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  opened  a  subject  which  con- 
cerns all  of  us.  because  we  are  desirous 
of  finding  increased  revenue  before  we 
increase  the  tax  burden  of  our  people 
who  are  already  bearing  a  heavy  tax 
burden.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
to  what  other  fields  he  Is  referring  in 
his  remarks.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  tax  on  Insurance  companies,  and  he 
referred  to  other  fields  that  we  might 
look  into  in  connection  with  an  increase 
in  taxes. 

Mr.  GORK  I  referred  to  other  fields 
in  which  we  could  make  appropriate  and 
equitable  adjustments  to  remove  favor- 
itism which  now  prevails.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  list  some  of  them.  One  is  the 
tax  credit  on  income  from  corporate 
dividends.  Another  is  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  which  is  a  credit  against  taxes  to 
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our  oountrjr  for  alleged  taxes  paid  to  for- 
eign countiiec.  Another  would  be  In  the 
field  of  unjustifiably  high  depletion 
allowances  in  some  instances.  Another 
would  be  what  I  regard  as  unjustlflable 
treatment  for  so-called  capital  gains. 
Another  large  field  Is  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  itself,  particularly  with 
reference  to  expense  accounts.  If  I  had 
a  few  more  moments  to  give  thought  to 
the  quectlon  of  the  able  Senator,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  suggest  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  the  number  that  I  have  al- 
ready listed. 

Mr.  FREAR.  That  seenu  to  be  a  fair 
list  to  start  with. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  at  least  It  would 
occupy  the  committee  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  FREAR.  It  certainly  would.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  dollar  and 
cents  revenue  these  programs  might 
bring  into  the  Treasury.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  any  idea  how  much  would  be 
brought  Into  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  such  a  program? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  depend  upon 
how  realistically  and  adequately  Con- 
gress dealt  with  the  instances  of  tax 
favoritism.  I  would  say  that  if  we  re- 
quire the  insurance  Industry  alone  to 
bear  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the 
burden  of  Government  and  national  de- 
fense, that  this  alone  might  provide 
enough  additional  revenue  to  keep  the 
highway  program  on  schedule. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  assume  the  Senator  is 
speaking  in  terms  of  $500  million  or 
more  which  would  be  realized. 

Mr.  GORE.    $500  million  or  more. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Of  course,  when  we  say 
"more"  that  can  go  pretty  high.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  figure.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  yield  further 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  committee  has  enjoyed — and  I  have 
been  heartened  by  the  extent  of  it — the 
rather  general  cooperation  of  the  insur- 
ance Indu-stry  itself.  Of  course,  many 
representatives  have  asked  for  amend- 
ments which  would  ease  the  burden  with 
respect  to  their  own  companies.  I  do 
not  criticize  them  for  doing  it. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  that  as 
we  have  approached  this  difficult  and 
vexatious  task,  we  have  had  the  general 
and,  to  me,  surprisingly  general  co- 
operation of  the  industry  itself. 

Mr.  FREAR.  There  is  no  reason.  I 
suppose,  for  the  able  Senator  to  believe 
that  all  the  industries  would  offer  the 
kind  of  cooperation  which  the  Insurance 
companies  have  offered  with  regard  to 
closing  the  loopholes  which  the  Senator 
has  mentioned. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  seen  very  much 
manifestation  of  it. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  permitting  us  to  en- 
gage in  this  discussion,  which  I  believe 
has  been  quite  interesting. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  it  has  been 
Interesting.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  hope  now  that  he  is  convinced  and  will 
vote  for  our  substitute.    The  answer  may 


He    In    a    combination    of    the    two 
approaches. 

But,  in  any  case,  all  of  us  believe  that 
we  must  balance  the  budget  through 
other  means  than  deserting  the  unem- 
ployed of  this  country  in  this  time  of 
great  and  urgent  need. 

We  feel  it  is  strange,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  position  of  many  persons  In 
responsible  positions  appears  to  be  that 
this  great  and  rich  coimtry  can  afford 
to  be  humane,  or  even  generous,  until 
an  arbitrary  date  on  the  calendar.  June 
30,  1959.  It  is  strange  that  after  that 
date  we  must  cease  to  have  humanitarian 
impulses,  must  harden  our  hearts,  must 
steel  ourselves  against  the  temptation  to 
be  compassionate,  and  must  concern  our- 
selves, beginning  promptly  at  12:01  a.m. 
on  July  1,  with  reduction  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures as  the  overriding  objective  of 
our  national  existence. 

The  next  argument  is  that  this  amend- 
ment of  ours  is  a  dole.  I  have  not  heard 
that  argument  in  this  body,  but  it  was 
made  in  the  testimony  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  H.R.  5640. 

It  is  not  a  dole.  It  provides  assistance 
only  to  those  whose  past  work  record 
entitles  them  to  better  .social  Insurance 
than  is  now  provided  by  existing  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws. 

The  farm  supports  we  provide  for 
keeping  crops  out  of  production,  through 
the  soil  bank,  is  not  a  dole.  The  tax 
break  we  give  to  oil  producers  through 
the  depletion  allowance  is  certainly  not 
regarded  as  a  dole  by  those  who  fight  for 
its  maintenance  each  year. 

We  who  represent  States  which  are 
most  affected  by  unemployment  have, 
for  the  most  part,  given  vigorous  sup- 
port to  measures  which  have  materially 
advanced  the  welfare  of  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  compliment  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  for  the 
forthright  stand  he  is  taking  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  people  who  cannot 
have  anyone  represent  them  when  it 
comes  to  payroll  lobbying  in  Congress. 
Certainly  the  Senators  type  of  repre- 
sentation is  the  highe.st  type  of  un- 
selfish service.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  noticed  yesterday  that  the  President 
was  given  credit  for  scoring  a  tremen- 
dous victory  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  connection  with  the  problem 
which  the  Senator  has  just  mentioned, 
namely,  the  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
I  hear  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  fence  talk  about  States  rights, 
and  that  the  unemployment  problem 
should  be  handled  by  the  States. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  how, 
in  good  common  sense,  how,  in  good  con- 
science, the  President  can  ask  Congress 
to  support  a  program  to  help  other  na- 
tions, when  he  must  know  how  important 
It  is  to  help  unfortunate  people  at  home. 

I  have  been  before  those  people.  A 
29-year-old  father  of  two  children  has 


walked  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  need  a  Job. 
You  get  me  a  job."  I  did  not  know 
where  to  get  him  a  job.  He  said,  "When 
I  was  a  child,  I  stole.  I  have  tried  to  live 
a  good  life  since  that  time.  But  I  have  a 
wife  and  two  children.  I  am  3  months 
behind  in  my  house  payments  and  2 
months  behind  on  my  car  payments.  My 
unemployment  compensation  has  ex- 
pired. Either  you  get  me  a  Job  or  I  will 
steal  again." 

I  do  not  know  how  the  President  can 
expect  Congress  to  vote  for  foreign  aid 
funds  if  we  refuse  to  help  our  people  at 
home,  and,  frankly,  I  shall  refuse  to  do 
so.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  selfishness;  it 
is  purely  a  matter  of  survival. 

I  listened  to  the  President's  message, 
in  which  he  spoke  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. Five  million  unemployed  does  not 
indicate  fiscal  responsibility.  It  repre- 
sents 5  million  persons  who  cannot  pay 
taxes  to  help  balance  the  budget. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  like  myself,  when  we  heard 
the  President's  message,  was  hopeful, 
as  I  was.  that  we  were  entering  a  period 
of  high  prosperity  and  a  reduction  of  un- 
employment. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Indiana  thousands 
of  persons  are  still  out  of  work.  I  was 
visiting  in  my  State  last  weekend. 
Everyone  at  home  is  yelling  for  help — not 
only  the  unemployed,  but  the  owners  of 
small  grocery  stores  and  drug  stores  also 
want  help. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  exclusively  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  I  say  that  Congress  will  have  to  find 
ways  to  provide  relief.  Something  must 
be  done  to  help  the  people  who  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Unemplojrment  compensation  is  not 
the  ultimate  answer.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  show  get  back  on  the  road.  I 
should  like  to  see  people  live  as  they 
once  lived.  I  should  like  to  see  people 
go  back  to  work,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
starve. 

If  5  million  people  continue  to  be  un- 
employed, if  there  should  be  another  re- 
cession— and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  economy  is  not  headed  that  way — 
and  if  a  popular  demagogue  should  arise, 
there  would  be  great  danger. 

What  is  here  proposed  may  be  the 
greatest  Investment  which  the  United 
States  can  make  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
people.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  continuing  his 
great  fight. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  I  am  somewhat 
alarmed  by  what  he  has  said.  He  stated 
that  if  he  had  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  to  provide  funds  to  help  our 
own  people  in  this  emergency  or  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  foreign  aid  program, 
the  mutual  security  program,  he  would 
oppose  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  mu- 
tual aid  because  of  the  unemployment 
situation  at  home.  He  alarms  me  when 
he  makes  that  statement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  favor  helping  peo- 
ple overseas,  but  whenever  the  President 
asks  Congress  to  decide  as  between  the 
people  at  home  and  the  people  overseas, 
I,  in  good  conscience,  cannot  desert  the 
people  at  home.  That  is  all  I  am 
saying.  L 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  My  concern  or 
alarm  is  that  perhaps  we  are  not  evaluat- 
ing the  matter  properly.  Certainly  we 
had  better  be  concerned  with  the  unem- 
ployed people  at  home.  But  when  we 
consider  a  matter  such  as  mutual  secu- 
rity, I  think  it  must  be  considered  by 
itself.  We  must  consider  what  its  bene- 
fit will  be,  not  with  respect  to  a  portion 
of  the  people  in  our  own  economy,  but 
with  respect  to  the  overall  good. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
reserve  his  final  decision  on  how  he  will 
vote  on  mutual  security,  because  I  am 
alarmed  by  his  coming  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion rapidly  under  these  circumstances. 

I  like  his  enthusiasm  for  the  program 
which  is  now  under  consideiation.  I 
dislike  to  see  anything  which  will 
dampen  it.  Nevertheless.  I  hope  he  will 
reserve  his  final  Judgment  on  mutual 
security  imtil  he  hears  from  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Administration. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  • 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  statement 
jiist  made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Is,  I  think,  characteristic  of  his  states- 
manship and  pKJiitical  courage.  In  my 
opinion,  the  easiest  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  say  that  we  will  oppose  for- 
eign aid  because  some  necessary  and 
needed  program  at  home  has  been  sacri- 
ficed. That  happens  all  the  time.  Yet 
if  we  carried  such  a  philosophy  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  we  could  say  that  we 
would  not  vote  funds  for  50  Jet  fighter 
planes  because  streets  had  not  been 
paved  in  front  of  our  homes  or  because 
hospitals  were  needed  in  certain  com- 
munities of  our  States.  All  of  us  know 
that  there  are  compelling,  lu^ent  human 
needs  at  home  which  are  not  Ix'ing  met; 
and  I  think  that  is  a  tragedy  and  a 
disgrace. 

But  I  always  have  approved  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  is  advocating  and  trying 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  at  home.  He 
has  never  tried  to  equate  the  urgent 
and  compelling  demands  in  our  own 
country  with  what  we  must  do  to  defend 
the  free  world  overseas.  I  repeat:  I 
think  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

I  am  afraid  that  probably  the  most 
ready  thing  to  do,  politically,  is  to  go 
home  and  say  to  our  constituents,  "If  it 
were  not  for  the  foreign  aid  program, 
you  could  have  a  new  school  on  the 
comer;  you  could  have  a  scholarship  for 
every  student  you  want  to  send  to  col- 
lege: you  could  have  a  4-lane  highway 
through  every  county;  you  could  have  a 
new  hospital  in  every  community;"  and 
so  forth.  That  probably  is  true.  But 
it  also  might  be  true  that  nuclear  bombs 
could  be  falling  on  the  new  schools, 
hospitals,  and  highways. 

While  we  do  not  like  to  have  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  spent  upon 
undertakings  overseas,  we  also  realize 
that  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  must  be  defended.  So 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  the  statesmanlike  attitude  he  takes 
in  this  rather  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  generous  state- 


ment. I  do  not  think  I  am  deserving 
of  the  compliment  In  the  words  in  which 
he  has  phrased  it.  I  think  what  con- 
fronts us  is  one  problem.  The  problem 
l8  not  divisible  to  the  degree  which  he 
has  indicated. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  economy 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  and  we  are 
concerned  with  the  security  and  defense 
of  the  Nation.  What  is  being  sought 
by  the  bill  under  consideration  relates 
to  both  those  programs. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  is  wealthy  enough  to  take  care 
of  both  categories,  and  we  must  take 
care  of  both.  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
position  I  am  taking  as  a  display  of  poli- 
tical courage;  I  think  it  is  a  recognition 
of  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  we  do  not  take 
care  of  both  categories 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    God  help  us. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  could  not  do 
better  than  duplicate  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  fought  for 
water  reclamation  and  public  power 
projects  for  underdeveloi>ed  sections  of 
the  Nation.  By  the  enactment  of  these 
measures,  the  standard  of  living  has 
been  vastly  Increased  for  the  people  in 
these  regions. 

When  employment  in  Michigan  was 
high — when  auto  production  was  soar- 
ing— our  taxes  helped  build  these  vital 
projects  in  other  areas.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  taxes  collected  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and 
other  States  which  now  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  industrial  recession. 

We  were  delighted  to  do  this.  We 
were  proud  to  do  this.  What  was  ac- 
complished in  the  Tennessee  Valley  was 
as  much  a  mark  of  glory  for  us  as  it  was 
for  the  valley  residents.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  vast  projects  in  our  Western 
States. 

These  great  efforts  were  not  doles. 
They  were  living  proof  that  America  is 
an  indivisible  Union  ^of  States.  By  help- 
ing our  neighbor  we  were,  in  truth,  help- 
ing ourselves. 

I  have  made  no  effort  in  the  past  to 
conceal  my  dismay  at  the  callous  atti- 
tudes this  administration  has  displayed. 
I  am  shocked  that  their  attack  on  the 
amendment  which  we  offer  is  to  label  it 
as  a  dole. 

But  this  Congress,  I  hope,  is  not  of 
similar  mind.  We  enjoy  our  strength 
because  of  a  tremendous  vote  of  confi- 
dence we  received  last  November. 

This  was  not  a  mandate  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  our  country.  It  was  in  appre- 
ciation of  past  leadership,  and  a  man- 
date to  continue  it. 

We  are  here  to  lead ;  to  offer  and  enact 
solutions  that  have  been  ignored  or  be- 
littled by  the  administration. 

This  brings  me  to  another  argimient 
that  will  be  offered  here  today.  We  will 
be  told  that  the  President  will  not  sign 
such  an  amendment  as  we  propose. 

We  will  be  told  that  if  we  send  him 
such  a  bill,  it  will  be  vetoed  and  those 
now  drawing  benefits  will  be  cut  off  from 
help. 


Let  me  go  to  the  first  point.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  less  relevant  point  than 
the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto.  We 
have  our  job  to  do.  It  is  rare  when  our 
opinion  is  sought  as  to  what  Presidential 
proposals  are  acceptable. 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment  will 
make  a  great  "hearts-and-fiowers"  ap- 
peal for  those  who  will  be  cut  off  if  we 
do  not  rush  the  House  version  through 
by  April  1.  We  are  concerned  for  them, 
too,  but  we  are  equally  concerned  about 
the  90  percent  of  thi  unemployed  who 
will  be  ignored  completely  if  the  House 
version  passes. 

I  know  the  Senate  has  been  working 
hard,  and  is  anxious  to  get  away  for  the 
Easter  recess  beginning  Thursday. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  am  will- 
ing to  stay  in  this  Chamber  as  long  as 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  Senate 
pass  a  bill  which  will  be  really  meaning- 
ful in  this  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows,  \intil  this  moment  I 
have  not  been  able  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  this  measure,  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  we  have  been 
in  almost  continuous  session  in  connec- 
tion with  writing  up  the  so-called  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  labor  reform  bill.  We  fin- 
ished it  just  a  few  minutes  ago;  and,  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee, imder  the  leadership  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], we  voted  to  report  that  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

However,  I  would  not  want  this  Rec- 
ord to  close  without  saying  a  word  of 
endorsement  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  support 
of  his  amendment.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  the  vision  and  the  leadership 
he  has  displayed  in  connection 
with  this  unemplo5Tnent-lnsurance-ben- 
efit  bill.  I  think  each  Senator  is  able 
to  see  very  clearly  the  decision  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  on  this  issue.  The 
rollcall  vote  will  be  very  significant.  I 
am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  key  votes 
of  this  session. 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  am  sick  at  heart 
over  the  action  the  Senate  took  the  other 
evening  on  the  depressed-areas  bill.  I 
was  very  disappointed  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  pass  that  very-much-needed 
bill  by  a  majority  of  only  49  to  46.  The 
unanswerable  record  which  was  made  in 
support  of  the  needs  of  the  communities 
of  the  Nation  which  are  in  a  depressed 
situation,  and  which  have  on  their  mu- 
nicipal doorsteps  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  unemployed  in  the  many  metropoli- 
tan, small-town,  and  rural  areas  of  the 
country  called  for  a  much  larger  ma- 
jority vote. 

Here,  again  in  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment  we  are  confronted  with  the 
same  question,  it  seems  to  me,  in  so  far 
as  the  basic  issue  is  concerned.     The 
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simple  questions  which  are  put  to  each  of 
us  in  connection  with  the  two  bills  are 
these:  Are  there  depressed  areas?  Are 
there  unemployed?  Does  the  evidence 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate show  clearly  that  present  depressed 
areas  will  continue  for  some  time  in  the 
future  to  be  depressed?  Does  the  record 
on  this  bill  show  that  the  several  million 
of  those  who  presently  are  unemployed 
will  continue  to  be  unemployed  for  some 
time  in  the  future?  ^ 

Mr.  President,  after  we  dispose  of 
this  measure  today,  I  intend  to  make  a 
major  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  Nation  at  the 
present  time.  I  shall  not  paint  a  happy 
picture  or  a  bright  picture,  because  the 
facts  will  not  warrant  it. 

Despite  all  the  propaganda  of  this  Re- 
publican administration,  as  a  Democrat 
I  do  not  propose  to  join  the  administra- 
tion in  misleading  the  American  people 
In  regard  to  the  economic  situation 
which  confronts  them.  As  a  Democrat, 
I  do  not  intend  to  join  the  administra- 
tion in  doing  the  injustice  which  it  pro- 
poses to  continue  to  visit  upon  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  in  this  country,  and 
in  repeating  its  practice  of  passing  the 
buck  to  the  States. 

This  problem  has  become  a  national 
one;  and  in  cormection  with  it  there  is 
a  national  responsibility,  as  is  recosnized 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  by  way  of  the  amendment  he 
has  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  fulfill  what 
I  consider  to  be  my  national  responsi- 
bility in  the  Senate.  So  I  shall  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan:  and  I  shall  continue  to  criti- 
cize the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  if  that  leadership  continues  to 
support  the  buck-passing  policy  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  humanitarian  issues 
confronting  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
In  fact,  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
ray  party  on  too  many  issues  seems  to 
be  the  advance  political  agents  of  this 
Republican  administration.  The  me- 
tooism  of  our  Democratic  leadership  on 
too  many  Republican  unsound  proposals 
is  becoming  sickening  to  many  Demo- 
crats. 

Those  who  now  are  unemployed  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  proposes  to  have  them  receive 
by  means  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  liberal  and  as  one 
who  believes  in  enlightened  capitalism, 
I  also  believe  that  the  merchants  on  the 
main  streets  of  America  are  entitled  to 
the  support  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  seeks  to  give  them. 

I  wish  to  say  that  any  Democratic 
Senators  who  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
be  voting  against  the  small  businessmen 
of  the  Nation  who  need  the  economic 
stabilizing  benefits  of  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits,  because  there  are  many 
depressed  areas  in  which  the  small  busi- 
nessmen on  the  main  streets  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities cannot  write  any  more  fig- 
ures on  their  cuffs.  They  liave  granted 
all  the  credit  their  cuffs  will  permit  them 
to  grant;  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
economic  stabilization  and  the  other 
business  benefits  which  will  flow  from 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  TMr.  McNamaraI.  So  I  am 
proud  to  support  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  so 
vigorously  calling  attention  to  certain 
matters  to  which  the  rest  of  us  have  not 
given  sufficient  consideration,  and  also 
for  pointing  out  what  this  amendment 
will  do  in  aiding  the  entire  economy, 
including  the  businessmen  to  whom  he 
has  referred.  I  am  certainly  very  happy 
to  have  his  conoments  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  for  us  to  think  about  what  Easter 
Sunday  is  going  to  be  like  for  the  4.7 
million  unemployed,  if  we  fail  to  take  the 
necessary  action. 

Several  of  the  House  spokesmen,  in  the 
course  of  their  remarks  in  support  of 
House  bill  5640,  expressed  a  fervent  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  make  its  version 
a  realistic  and  humanitarian  answer  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

I  shall  leave  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Finance  Committee  who  share  our  view, 
the  explanation  of  why  they  voted  this 
measure  onto  the  floor  in  the  hope  that 
we  would  make  it  a  bill  with  solid  con- 
tent— different  from  the  token  gesture 
which  it  now  is. 

I  have  taken  time  to  state  why  we  must 
take  this  ^non. 

I  close ^ith  one  final  observation: 
This  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  major  decisions  during  the  coming 
18  months.  We  shall  decide  on  measures 
which  will  affect  the  preservation  of 
freedom  itself.  But  we  cannot  lead 
abroad  if  we  have  not  demonstrated  our 
capacity  to  lead  at  home.  If  our  system 
of  democratic  capitalism  is  to  prevail 
outside  our  shores,  It  must  certainly 
prove  itself  at  home. 

I  am  loath  to  point  out  to  so  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  the  role 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  played 
in  making  that  system  work  to  date.  To 
many  of  my  colleagues,  the  evidence  is  so 
overwhelming,  and  has  been  so  often 
referred  to.  as  to  be  trite. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  ip:nore  the  les- 
sons of  our  recent  domestic  hi.story. 
Today  we  have — instead — the  power  to 
make  the  point  more  dramatically  ap- 
parent. 

We  must  make  clear  that  the  golden 
rule  is  not  the  rule  of  gold. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  VirRinia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  bill  1323,  which,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  is  the  proposal  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI has  so  ably  addressed  his  re- 
marks, has  the  cosponsorship  of  many 
Members  of  the  Senate;  and  I  believe  it 
important  to  say  that  S.  1323  was  not 
ha.stily  considered  by  those  of  us  cospon- 
soring  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  was  the  subject 
of  deliberate  study.    The  compelling  re- 


marks which  have  been  made  today 
should  at  least  elicit  the  most  careful 
thought  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  perhaps  have  not  given  attention 
to  the  subject  in  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  explained  it  this  aft- 
ernoon. I  commend  him;  and  I  join 
him  in  supporting  the  proF>osed  legisla- 
tion he  has  so  ably  advocated.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  was  not  hastily  designed  or 
prepared.  Practically  all  of  my  staff 
has  been  laboring  for  weeks,  and  for 
long  hours.  I  assure  my  colleagues.  The 
members  of  my  staff  worked  until  late 
last  night,  after  midnight,  to  get  final 
figures  together,  so  I  could  have  the 
most  up-to-date  available  figures  from 
all  over  the  country  and  make  this 
presentation  today. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  sentence  In  the  closing 
remarks  of  the  very  able  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  when  he  said: 

We  cannot  lead  abroad  If  we  have  not 
demonstrated  our  capacity  to  lead  at  home. 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  there  is  a 
corollary  to  that  statement,  namely,  that 
if  we  have  not  demonstrated  our  ca- 
pacity to  take  care  of  our  needs  at  home, 
we  have  no  right  to  begin  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  others  abroad? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  that  is 
true;  but  I  repeat.  I  am  sure  this  coun- 
try is  well  enough,  strong  enough, 
wealthy  enough,  and  has  the  conscience 
to  do  both  jobs. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  hope  it  will  at 
least  take  care  of  the  folks  at  home. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Amen. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  join  other 
Senators  in  congratulating  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  ex- 
cellent speech  on  a  "ery  carefully  pre- 
pared amendment,  which  is  certainly 
deserving  of  serious  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  in  his 
speech  has  made  several  statements 
which  reflect  his  fine  qualities  of  states- 
manship and  the  broad  view  he  has  of 
public  affairs.  For  instance,  in  one 
place  in  his  statement  he  said  that  what 
was  accomplished  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley was  as  much  a  mark  of  glory  for  us 
as  it  was  for  the  valley  residents,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  vast  projects  in 
our  Western  States. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  always 
looks  at  matters  from  the  viewpoint  of 
how  they  affect  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
realizing  that  unless  our  economic  pol- 
icies and  economic  conditions  are 
healthy  in  every  area  of  the  countiy.  we 
cannot  have  an  entirely  healthy  nation. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marlu  and  his  contribution  to  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  substitute  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  have  adopted  in  the  Senate  today 
as  an  amendment  of  the  bill  which  was 
reported  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PRICES  AND  WAGES  IN  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  timely  and  vital  event  has  just 
taken  place  at  the  White  House.  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
wire  service  dispatch  telling  of  this 
event,  and  follow  it  with  a  few  pertinent 
remarks.    The  dispatch  reads: 

President  called  on  labor  and  manage- 
ment today  to  settle  the  steel  wjige  Issue 
on  a  basis  that  would  not  boost  '.he  price 
or  steel. 

President  Elsenhower  was  asked  at  his 
news  conference  If  the  Government  can  do 
anything  to  prevent  a  steel  strike. 

The  President  replied  it  Is  strictly  the 
policy  of  his  administration  to  keep  outside 
the  business  of  coUectlve  bargaining.  Elsen- 
hower added  vigorously,  however,  i.hat  here 
Is  the  place  where  action  will  determine  If 
the  United  States  Is  to  continue  to  go  ahead 
economically  and  to  avoid  Inflation.  Here 
Is  the  place,  he  said,  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  show  their  statesmanship  and  re- 
solve differences  without  any  advance  In  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 

Elsenhower  said  that  while  his  adminis- 
tration does  not  intend  to  Interfere  In  the 
collective  bargaining  processes  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  public  has  vj  pay  if 
price  increases  result  from  these  negotia- 
tions. 

The  President  said  that  because  the  pub- 
lic la  affected  be  Is  not  going  to  stand  silent 
and.  like  Pontius  Pilate,  wash  bis  bands 
and  Ignore  the  matter.  Elsenhcwer  re- 
peated emphatically  that  thera  sliould  be 
no  settlement  that  compels  steel  prices  to 
go  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  heard  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Stat<;s  at  his 
press  conference  this  mominf;  called 
upon  management  and  labor  in  the  big 
steel  industry  to  show  their  statesman- 
ship and  resolve  differences  in  the  up- 
coming wage  talks  without  any  advance 
in  the  price  of  steel. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  to  bring  to  bear  on  this 
most  serious  matter  the  full  weight  of 
his  office  as  Chief  Executive  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  called  upon  David  Mc- 
Donald, president  of  the  Steelworkers 
Union,  and  upon  Roger  Blough,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  United  States  Steel, 
to  make  a  real  effort  to  stave  off  an  in- 
flationary boost  in  the  price  of  steel. 

My  suggestion  that  the  steelworkers 
limit  their  wage  demands  to  the  increase 
m  productivity  was  met  with  silence 
from  Mr.  Blough  and  with  an  mtem- 
perate  and  unsatisfactory  retort  from 
Mr.  McDonald. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  been  hearing  testimony  for  2  years 
now  on  the  subject  of  administered 
prices.  The  big  steel  industry.  It  has 
been  determined  in  these  hearings.  Is  a 
giant  which  sets  the  pace  for  rising 
prices. 

When  steel  prices  go  up,  the  prices  of 
almost  everything  the  consumer  uses 
go  up. 


What  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  done  today  is  what  I  did, 
in  equal  seriousness,  weeks  ago.  I  hope 
no  one  suggests  that  the  President  keep 
his  nose  out  of  this  important  busi- 
ness, because,  as  I  said,  then,  the  price 
of  steel  is  not  just  Dave  McDonald's 
business,  or  Roger  Blough's  business — 
it.  is  the  business  of  the  people.  I  said 
then  that  we  cannot  afford  another 
merry-go-round  of  price  and  wage  infla- 
tion. The  President  has  now  said  the 
same  thing. 

We  both  have  called  up>on  labor  and 
management  in  this  huge  bellwether  of 
our  industry  and  economy  to  show  some 
statesmanship.  I  think  the  request  is 
reasonable.  I  think  the  responsibility 
for  any  more  inflation  in  our  economy 
will  fall  directly  on  them  if  they  do  not 
heed  these  earnest  pleas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.     KEFAUVER.       I     yield,     very 

happily. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  ask  my  ques- 
tions, I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  the  fine  leadership  he  has 
given  the  Senate  in  recent  yeai-s  in  con- 
nection with  his  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  work.  I  think  he  has  done 
well  to  point  out  to  both  management 
and  labor  that  they  have  responsibilities 
to  avoid  inflation. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  im- 
derstand  that  my  question  is  not  subject 
at  all  to  the  interpretation  that  I  would 
favor  a  wage  increase  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry at  the  present  time,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  the  facts  are.  I  would  be 
somewhat  surprised  if  the  wages  of  the 
steelworkers  have  kept  up  with  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  Of  course, 
in  a  time  of  economic  emergency,  when 
there  may  be  a  threat  of  inflation,  labor, 
too,  has  the  obligation  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  the  interest  of  a  stable  economy. 
But  I  should  like  to  put  this  question  to 
the  Senator:  Does  his  subcommittee  have 
any  evidence  that  at  any  time  during  the 
past  6  years  any  wage  increase  granted 
the  steelworkers  of  America  justified  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  steel? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Our  subcommittee 
has,  in  its  hearings,  gone  into  the  price 
increases  and  into  the  wage  increases. 
I  would  have  to  have  before  me  the  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  amount  of  the  wage 
increase  and  price  increase  each  year  in 
order  to  give  a  specific  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  think  what  happened  in  August  of 
last  year  might  be  fairly  typical.  At  that 
time,  aside  from  any  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor — and  the  productivity 
of  labor  in  the  steel  industry  has  been 
increasing  substantially — there  was  a 
wage  increase  which,  according  to  man- 
agement, would  have  added  to  the  cost 
of  manufactured  steel  about  $2.50  a  ton. 
According  to  the  labor  figures,  the  wage 
increase  would  have  added  about  $2.15 
or  $2.25  a  ton.  According  to  Gardiner 
Means,  who  Is  a  disinterested  and  able 
economist,  the  added  cost  to  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  last  year  by  the  wage  in- 
crease was  about  $1.75  a  ton. 

The  price,  however,  was  Increased  $6  a 
ton.  two  or  three  times  what  the  wage 
Increase  Justified,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures used  by  almost  everyone. 


Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit an  interruption,  that  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  bring  out. 

I  think  the  record  will  show,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  has  the  evidence  be- 
fore his  committee,  that  for  the  past  6 
years,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  longer, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  wage  increase 
in  the  steel  industry  with  respect  to 
which  the  steel  companies  have  not  in- 
creased the  price  of  steel  considerably 
more  than  the  added  cost  to  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  caused  by  the  wage  increase. 
In  other  words,  the  industry  has  used 
the  wage  increases  as  an  opportimity  to 
impose  upon  the  American  consmners 
steel  price  increases  far  beyond  the  cost 
of  the  wages  increases.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor dispute  that  statement? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Our  analyses  of  the  various  price  in- 
creases show  that  the  steel  companies, 
following  the  wage  Increases,  increased 
prices  far  above  what  would  have  been 
necessary  to  compensate  for  the  wage 
increases. 

In  fairness  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
if  we  consider  the  average  profit  the 
steel  companies  have  been  accustomed  to 
make,  some  of  the  wage  increases  would 
have  justified  some  price  increases,  but 
not  to  the  extent  the  prices  were  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  also  desire  to 
point  out  that  I  have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  American  worldng  men 
and  women.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
workingman  receive  a  good  wage.  I 
have  been  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the 
workers.  However,  I  think  from  their 
own  point  of  view  at  the  present  time, 
with  many  thousands  of  people  unem- 
ployed in  the  steel  industry,  it  would 
perhaps  be  much  better  for  tlie  workers 
themselves  to  forego  a  few  extra  cents 
in  wages  an  hour  and  limit  their  demands 
to  the  increased  productivity,  with  a 
viewpoint  of  bringing  more  people  back 
to  work  and  getting  the  economy  rolling, 
so  that  their  fellow  workers  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

Furthermore,  if  we  have  the  same  mer- 
ry-go-round we  have  had  before,  a  year 
from  now  or  6  months  from  now  the 
small  additional  amount  the  wage  earner 
might  receive  will  be  washed  out  by  the 
decreased  value  of  the  dollar,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  so  well  knows. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit one  or  two  more  questions?  I  think 
this  is  a  vital  subject. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield  further. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
steel  industry  today  is  producing  at  con- 
siderably below  capacity? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  steel  mdustry 
at  one  time  last  year  went  down  to  about 
50  percent  of  capacity. 

One  remarkable  thing — which  proves 
the  point  about  administered  prices — is 
that  ordinarily  when  production  of  an 
industry  declines,  the  industry  lowers  its 
price  in  order  to  obtain  more  business 
and  bring  production  up.  However,  in 
the  face  of  the  operation  at  50  or  55  per- 
cent of  capacity  in  the  steel  industry, 
prices  were  maintained  and  were  even 
increased. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  steel  Indus- 
try Is  operating  In  the  neighborhood  of 
80  percent  of  capacity,  to  some  extent 
because  there  Is  a  feeling  In  the  coiui- 
try  and  In  the  industry  that  there  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  steel  strike  which  will  close 
down  the  mills.  Therefore,  many  man- 
ufacturers are  buying  steel  so  as  to 
weather  the  period  ahead. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  true  that  there  is 
ft  demftnd  for  steel  in  excess  of  the  pres- 
ent productive  activity  of  the  industry? 
In  other  words,  could  the  steel  indus- 
try sell  much  more  steel  than  it  Is  now 
producing? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  steel  industry 
oould  sell  much  more  steel  if  the  prices 
were  somewhat  lowered.  We  have  been 
losing  our  foreign  markets  in  steel. 
Many  of  the  domestic  users  of  steel  aro 
turning  to  other  products  as  substitutes 
for  steel.  If  there  were  not  a  price  in- 
crease every  year,  certainly  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  demand  for  steel  to  keep 
the  plants  going  at  full  capacity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  true  that  the  steel 
Industry  as  a  whole  has  been  makin? 
more  money  by  producing  less  steel  and 
selling  it  at  higher  prices  than  it  could 
make  if  it  produced  more  steel  and  sold 
It  at  more  reasonable  prices?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  if  the  Industry  pro- 
duced more  steel  and  sold  It  at  more  rea- 
sonable prices,  the  industry  might  make 
as  much  money  and  it  would  help  put 
thousands  of  men  back  to  work. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  the  steel  industry  as  well 
as  in  the  other  heavy  Industries  such  as 
the  automobile  industry,  there  is  a  break- 
even point;  that  is.  an  industry  must 
have  production  up  to  a  certain  amount 
in  order  to  break  even.  Whatever  is 
produced  above  that  point,  in  an  in- 
creasing percentage  brings  more  and 
more  profit.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
break-even  point  in  the  steel  industry, 
but  it  is  lower  than  the  break-even  point 
in  most  industries.  The  fact  that  the 
steel  Industry  has  been  able  to  operate  at 
50  or  55  percent  of  capacity  and  still 
make  money  indicates  that  the  break- 
even point  is  somewhere  below  that  per- 
centage figure.  The  steel  industry  could 
make  a  great  deal  more  money,  could 
give  more  people  employment,  and  could 
contribute  more  to  the  economy,  if  it 
would  sell  steel  at  a  lower  price.  In  that 
way  the  steel  Industry  could  produce 
more  steel  and  operate  more  nearly  at 
plant  capacity,  rather  than  by  keeping 
the  prices  high  and  running  at  a  reduced 
capacity. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  close  my  questioning 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  by  saying 
that  I  think  he  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  in  his  studies  of  the  steel 
industry.  I  hope  he  and  his  committee 
will  continue  the  investigation  of  condi- 
tions In  this  Industry. 

I  hope  the  White  House  will  start  pay- 
ing some  attention  to  the  production 
policies  of  the  steel  industry,  because 
what  we  have  been  confronted  with 
from  the  steel  industry  amounts  in  fact 
to  a  species  of  "highjacking"  of  our 
economy. 

The  steel  industry  ii&s  been  underpro- 
ducing and  overcharging,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  has  been  a  very  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  as  a  whole.    When- 


ever we  find  any  major  industry — 
whether  It  be  the  steel  Industry,  the  oil 
industry,  or  any  other  major  Industry — 
having  such  a  tremendous  influence  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Government  to  step  In  and  to  impose 
those  minimum  checks  necessary  to  stop 
that  kind  of  exploitation. 

I  think  action  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  long  overdue  in  regard 
to  the  iteel  industry  and  In  regard  to 
making  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  what  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted in  order  to  prevent  the  steel  In- 
du!<try  from  following  a  price,  produc- 
tion, and  employment  program  that  is 
disruptive  of  our  economy.  In  my  Judg- 
ment we  have  let  the  steel  Industry  run 
wild  in  regard  to  a  price  structure  that 
has  given  It  exorbitant  proflcs.  It  Is 
about  time  for  us  to  say  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry. "Under  a  system  of  enlightened 
capitalism  you  have  no  right  to  follow 
principles  of  cartellsm."  The  policy  of 
underproducing  and  overcharging  is 
typical  of  the  cartel  system.  Further- 
more let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  steel 
Industry  is  in  fact  a  highly  subsidized 
industry,  I  say  that  because  so  much  of 
its  huge  profits  come  out  of  the  Nation's 
defense  program.  Here  is  an  industry 
that  should  be  regulated  by  Government 
In  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon  very 
much  for  his  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

I  think  his  points  are  indisputably 
well  taken:  First,  the  price  of  steel  is 
of  the  greatest  pKJssible  Importance  in 
our  economy,  in  the  determination  of  the 
question  whether  we  are  to  have  infla- 
tion or  not. 

Second,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
price  of  steel  is  fixed  by  the  conscience 
of  mana??ement.  It  is  an  administered 
price.  Whether  the  Industry  is  operat- 
ing at  80  percent  or  50  percent  of  capac- 
ity, the  price  Is  fixed,  and  all  steel  com- 
panies follow  the  administered  price. 
The  present  inflation  is  being  led  by  the 
cost  of  steel. 

Third,  for  a  long  time — since  last  May. 
and  even  before  that — many  of  us  have 
teen  urging  the  President  to  bring  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  the  steel  industry 
and  the  leaders  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers, and  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  ask- 
ing each  side  to  make  ."ome  concessions 
in  order  to  try  to  hold  down  the  price 
Increase  of  last  year. 

The  President  stated  that  he  hoped 
it  would  be  held  down,  but  the  great 
Influence  of  his  Office  was  not  brought 
to  bear.  I  am  happy  to  say.  however, 
that  the  statement  from  the  White  House 
today  shows  that  the  President  is  more 
deeply  concerned  about  the  subject.  I 
hope  this  means  that  he  will  really  place 
the  force  and  strength  of  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  behind  the  effort  to  hold 
down  prices,  and  ask  for  a  reasonable- 
ness on  both  sides,  in  order  that  we  may 
stop  Inflation,  and  avoid  another  round 
of  inflation,  which  will  come  just  as 
surely  as  the  price  of  steel  is  raised,  at 
the  end  of  June  or  later. 

Our  hearings  on  administered  prices 
have  shown  that  steel  prices  are  directly 
responsible  for  inflation  in  our  economy. 


More  and  more  this  fact  has  come  to  be 
accepted  by  a  large  numb:  of  econo- 
mists, and  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  Joined  this  urgent 
cause.  Now  is  the  time  for  real  states- 
manship in  the  industry,  If  we  are  to 
control  the  destructive  inflation  which 
eats  up  everyone's  dollars,  including  the 
dollars  earned  by  the  steelworkers  them- 
acives. 


DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  WILDER  KINO. 
FORMER  DELEGATE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  HAWAII 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  It  la 
with  great  regret  and  profound  sorrow 
that  I  have  to  report  the  death  In  Hono- 
lulu of  Samuel  Wilder  King,  former  Del- 
egate from  Hawaii  In  Congress  and  for- 
mer Governor  of  Hawaii. 

Samuel  Wilder  King  was  a  great 
statesman  and  a  wonderful  human  be- 
ing. I  got  to  know  him  first  when  I 
came  to  Washington  in  1934  as  the  first 
Director  of  the  newly  created  Federal 
agency,  the  Division  of  Territories  and 
Island  Possessions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sam  King  was  shortly  thereafter  Ha- 
waii's Delegate.  I  worked  closely  with 
him  and  found  him — as  all  who  knew 
him  were  bound  to  find  him — able,  lova- 
ble, public  spirited,  a  charming  gentle- 
man, and  a  devoted  public  servant.  He 
was  already  at  that  time.  25  years  ago, 
profoundly  concerned  about  statehood 
for  Hawaii.  Hawaii  did  not  have  many 
problems  of  concern  to  the  Congress,  as 
did  Alaska.  Hawaii  was  an  almost  self- 
sufficient,  well-governed  Territory,  eco- 
nomically a  going  concern.  I  believe  the 
principal  battle  in  Congress  we  had  in 
those  years  was  in  relation  to  adequate 
sugar  quotas  and  perhaps  to  work  to 
repeal  the  one  discrimination  from 
which  Hawaii  suffered:  namely.  Its  in- 
ability to  refine  all  the  sugar  It  pro- 
duced. There  were  some  other  problems 
in  relation  to  homesteadlng.  Statehood 
for  Hawaii — first-class  citizenship  for 
Hawaii's  people — was  Sam  King's  great 
concern. 

Sam  King  was  of  part  Hawaiian  ori- 
gin. In  his  veins  flowed  both  the  blood 
of  his  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  and  his 
Polynesian  forebears:  the  strain  of  that 
great  race  of  navigators  who.  long  be- 
for  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
spanned  the  wide  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
In  great  canoes,  and  were  appropriately 
called  "Vikings  of  the  Dawn."  Sam 
King  spoke  the  melodious  Hawaiian 
tongue  fluently.  He  had  a  deep  feeling, 
not  merely  for  his  fellow  descendants 
of  Polynesian  ancestry  who  constituted 
the  entire  population  of  Hawaii  up  to 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  those  islands 
by  Captain  Cook  and  the  sub.sequent 
coming  of  the  New  England  mission- 
aries and  others,  and  who  have  given 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  their  beautiful 
customs  and  folkways,  their  music  and 
dances,  their  generous  use  of  flowers  as 
shown  by  that  unique  Hawaiian  bou- 
quet— the  flowering  lei,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  Hawaii's  aloha — but  he  was 
also  keenly  sympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lems of  all  the  diverse  racial  groups 
which  together  constitute  the  amalgam 
of    races    in    Hawaii,    who,    thoroughly 
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American  In  their  principles,  spirit  and 
actions,  constitute  the  finest  example  of 
ethnic  democracy  under  the  American 
flag. 

Sam  King  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  I  believe  In  the  class  of 
ID  13.  He  had  retired  from  the  Navy 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander 
because  he  felt  that  his  then  slender 
.salary  was  inadequate  to  8upi>ort  his 
splendid  family  of  wife  and  Ave  chil- 
dren. Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  rejoined  the  Navy,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander  and  then  to 
captain,  and  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Pacific  theater  of  operations. 
While  he  was  actively  aiding  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  he  was  very  under- 
standing of  the  plight  In  which  the 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent — the 
Nisei  In  Hawoll— found  themselves. 
Wholly  aware  of  their  unquestioned 
patriotism  and  100  percent  loyalty,  and 
the  difficult  situation  In  which  they 
found  themselves  because  of  the  totally 
unfounded  and  unjust  suspicion  that 
their  loyalty  to  the  American  fiag  might 
not  be  absolute,  he  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  them  and  In  the  heat 
of  war-aroused  passions,  was  occasion- 
ally severely  criticized  for  this  proper 
and  gallant  attitude  so  characteristic  of 
him.  The  outstanding  patriotism  of 
those  Americans  of  Japanese  descent 
has  been  proved  in  blood  beyond  p>er- 
adventure  since  that  time  in  World  War 
n  and  in  Korea. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Sam  King,  were 
rejoiced  when  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration appointed  him  Governor  of  Ha- 
waii. He  was  the  first  Governor  who. 
through  his  part  Anglo-Saxon  and  part 
Polynesian  ancestry,  was  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  diverse  strains  which 
make  up  the  population  of  Hawaii.  He 
and  his  wife.  Pauline,  brought  all  the 
grace  and  charm  and  warmth  of  hospi- 
tality, which  is  characteristic  of  Ha- 
waiians.  to  lolani  Palace,  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  Hawaii,  and  to  their  of- 
ficial residence  in  Washington  Place. 
Those  who  knew  him  deeply  deplored  the 
failure  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
to  reappoint  him  to  the  governorship. 
We  greatly  mourn  his  untimely  passing. 
The  only  consoling  aspect  of  this  tragic 
loss  is  that  Sam  King  lived  to  see  state- 
hood come  to  Hawaii — the  statehood  for 
which  he  worked  so  earnestly  and  de- 
votedly beginning  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  for  which  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion on  which  his  worthy  successors  as 
Delegates  to  Congress — the  late  Joseph 
Rider  Farrington.  his  widow.  Betty  Par- 
rington.  and  John  A.  Bums — were  able 
to  build  until  victory  was  achieved. 

The  deepest  sympathy  of  all  those  who 
knew  Sam  King  and  his  family  will  go 
out  to  Pauline,  his  lovely  wife,  and  their 
five  wonderful  childi\  .  There  will  be 
few  flowers  left  growing  in  Hawaii  today: 
the  love  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  will 
bring  them  to  his  bier. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  this  morning  of  the  passing  of 
Samuel  Wilder  King.  I  join  my  col- 
Icasue  from  Alaska  in  paying  tribute  to 


his  life,  his  character,  and  his  devotion 
to  public  duty. 

When  I  first  became  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1939,  Mr. 
King  was  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii. 
He  was  very  active,  and  always  thought- 
ful. As  has  been  stated,  he  worked  hard 
for  Hawaiian  statehood.  He  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  thinking  of 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  political  and  economic  sub- 
jects. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  visit  Hawaii 
when  he  was  there.  It  was  gratifying 
to  find  the  high  esteem  In  which  he  was 
held  by  his  fellow  cltisens  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  It  speaks  well  for  the 
type  of  representation  Hawaii  will  have 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In 
the  Senate,  now  that  she  has  become  a 
State,  to  look  back  and  think  of  the  out- 
standing Delegates  who  have  served 
Hawaii  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Samuel  King  was  the  first  one  I  knew. 
As  I  remember,  he  was  succeeded  by  Joe 
Farrington.  a  Republican.  Following 
Joe  Farrington's  death,  his  widow  suc- 
ceeded him  for  a  time.  Then  more  re- 
cently John  A.  Burns  has  been  making 
an  outstanding  record  In  representing 
the  people  of  Hawaii. 

With  persons  of  this  kind  chosen  to 
represent  Hawaii,  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  people  of  Hawaii  will  have  a  high 
caliber  of  representation  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  know  Mrs.  King 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family.  I 
join  my  colleague  in  expressing  our  deep 
sorrow  and  sympathy  to  them. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  deeply  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Sam  King.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
splendid  statement  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made  with  regard  to  his 
service.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Sam  King  for  many  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  was 
the  Delegate  from  Hawaii.  I  have 
known  no  man  who  has  been  a  more 
devoted,  able,  and  consecrated  servant 
of  the  people  than  Sam  King.  He 
served  the  people  of  Hawaii  very  well 
indeed.  He  was  a  gentleman  at  all 
times.  He  never  passed  up  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
said,  to  discuss  the  importance  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  of  their  need  for 
statehood.  That  was  one  of  the  prob- 
lems on  which  he  worked  constantly.  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  Sam  King.  I  learned  to  know  also 
Mrs.  King  and  the  family,  and  I,  too,  ex- 
tend my  sincere  sympathy  to  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  shock  to  me  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Sam  King.  I  join  in  all  the  warm  and 
kind  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Sam  Bang  had  left  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  when  I  became 
a  Member.  Joe  Farrington  was  the  Del- 
egate at  the  time.  However,  the  work 
and  devoted  effort  and  courage  which 
Sam  King  had  shown  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Hawaii  were  often 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  cloak- 
room. His  great  moral  courage  during 
World  War  11  was  particularly  the  sub- 
ject of  comment.     He  represented  the 


very  best  of  what  we  have  learned  to  be 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
Hawaiian  people.  His  bloodstream  was 
typical  of  the  finest  of  those  Islands. 

I  Join  In  expressing  regret  at  his  pass- 
ing, and  in  extending  deepest  sjrmpathy 
to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI  in  paying  my 
tribute  to  Sam  Wilder  King,  formerly 
the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  and  formerly  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii.  I  knew  him  well,  and 
I  valued  his  friendship.  I  recognized  him 
as  a  great  public  servant,  a  fine  friend, 
and  one  whose  public  service  to  the  Ter- 
ritory he  represented  and  to  this  coun- 
try will  long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  one 
who  served  in  the  other  body  with  the 
late  Delegate  Samuel  Wilder  King.  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  I  Join  with  all  of 
his  friends  who  are  deeply  grieved  at 
his  passing.  He  was  an  able  statesman, 
a  fine  executive,  and  a  beloved  citizen. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  my 
personal  sorrow,  and  sense  of  personal 
loss,  at  the  death  of  former  Governor 
Samuel  Wilder  King,  of  Hawaii. 
Through  long  years  he  and  I  were 
closely  associated  in  the  fight  for  state- 
hood for  Hawaii.  My  sorrow  at  his  pass- 
ing is  tempered  with  satisfaction,  at 
least,  over  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  see 
his  dream  of  full  equality  in  our  Union 
of  States  for  his  people  become  reality. 

In  our  long,  common  effort  for  enact- 
ment of  statehood  legislation  I  learned 
to  admire  him  and  to  respect  him  greatly 
as  a  man  as  well  as  a  devoted,  dedicated 
public  servant. 

I  well  recall  that  when  last  I  visited 
the  then  Territoi-y  of  Hawaii,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Governor  King  was  in 
office,  and  it  was  he  who  came  aboard 
the  boat  that  brought  me  into  beautiful 
Honolulu.  He  greeted  me  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  then  immediately 
on  the  way  to  the  hotel  we  plunged  into 
work  on  Federal  legislation  for  the 
Territory. 

He  was  a  tireless,  resourceful  worker 
and  battler;  the  soon-to-be  State  of 
Hawaii  smd  the  Nation  both  are  the 
poorer  for  his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  the  83d 
Congress  when  the  nomination  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  of  Samuel  Wilder  King 
to  be  Governor  of  Hawaii  wsis  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  which  con- 
firmed him  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
tract from  those  hearings  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Fasrinoton, 
Delegate  in  Congress  Prom  the  Tkru- 
TOKT  or  Hawaii 

Delegate  Farrington.  Mr.  Chainnan,  Z  am 
Joeeph  R.  Farrington,  the  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii,  and  I  am  appearing  to 
recommend  prompt  action  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  King,  v;ho  has  been  nomlnateil 
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to  be  Oovernor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  I 
think  that  Is  especially  Important,  as  you 
have  pointed  out,  because  the  Legislature 
Of  the  Territory  was  convened  yesterday  for 
Its  regular  biennial  session,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  have  the  new  Oovernor  qualified 
for  very  obvious  reasons. 

I  do  not  believe  It  U  necessary  for  me  to 
make  an  extended  statement  about  Mr. 
Xing,  beoaus*  I  think  he  is  personally  ac- 
qualnted  with  every  member  of  this  com- 
mlttee,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one. 
It  U  my  opinion  that  he  would  be  the 
ehotet  of  lh«  Qvenvhelmlng  majority  for  the 
mqbU  of  KawfkU,  The  great  popularity  of 
WKi  eholM  WM  KitMted  to  on  IMeMlay 
At|)\l.  wlttn  nt  rvturned  home  to  Hawaii, 
fonow(A|  Ihf  «AnoMn«*ii\env  Monday  ut  Ma 

MM^KlmMl,  lit  WM  W«1«0«T\»((  t))f  H» 
•MIMtVM  DtfMI,  «Ki  WtlH  Iht  irWlHI  Af 

MIHwtMMRi    TH«  ptmtt  «f  Mmw«U  tteUev* 

Di»A  ftHy  tUiM  mftH  tn  iKt  TwrtHMry  vtt  tu<^i^v 

Ml    WM   IMMTH    IK    M«W4lU,      Mt   ||H^«iU«l«4l 

(mm  Ut»  U,i.  Naval  A«i\d»my  nrtri'  i^t^««lv* 
Ihg  Mh  appoltum«ht  fhtm  U\i^  d^ltitMie  k) 
MawftlL  Afttr  hit  r««tgHatit)h  from  th» 
Navy,  he  wa«  elet'tvd  to  the  lloartl  of 
MupervlBom  of  the  City  and  County  of  Hono* 
lulu,  and  then  in  1934  he  was  elected 
M  Deltgatt  to  Congrees,  where  he  served 
with  distinction  for  a  period  of  B  years.  He 
served  in  the  Navy  during  the  period  of 
World  War  II,  and  since  Its  conclusion  he 
has  been  a  resident  of  Hawaii,  and  called 
upon  repeatedly  to  deal  with  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Territory.  He  Is 
equipped  In  every  respect  for  the  office,  and 
I  trust  his  conflrmatlon  will  be  very 
prompt. 

The  Chairman  [Senator  Hugh  Butler  of 
Nebraska].  His  latest  assignment,  I  under- 
stand. Mr.  Delegate,  was  as  chairman  of  the 
constitutional  convention. 

Delegate  Parkington.  Yes;  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  constitutional  convention 
in  1950.  that  drafted  the  constitution  of 
what  we  hope  will  soon  be  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

He  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Hawaii  State- 
hood Commission  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  for  the  record 
that  before  taking  this  matter  up  and  lay- 
ing aside  temporarily  the  submerged  lands 
case,  I  conferred  with  the  members  of  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  by  unanimous  consent 
that  this  action  was  taken  at  this  time. 

Now,  are  there  any  questions  that  anyone 
wants  to  ask  Mr.  Farrington? 

Senator  Bakrett.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  everything  that  my  good  friend,  Joe 
Farrington.  said  about  Mr.  King,  and  I  have 
no  questions  to  ask.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Kuchel.  I  have  no  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cordon? 
Senator  Cordon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
known  Mr.  King  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  have  been  closely  associated  with  him  in 
connection  with  investigations  into  Hawai- 
ian statehood  matters,  I  have  conferred  with 
him  many,  many  times  here,  and  I  know 
that  In  Hawaii  he  is  probably  better  loved 
than  any  Individual  in  the  Islands.  I  am 
sure  that  his  appointment  will  meet  with 
almost  universal  agreement  In  all  of  the  Is- 
lands. He  Is  a  competent  man  In  his  own 
right,  and  he  has  a  background  of  experi- 
ence, and  I  am  sure  that  It  is  an  ideal  selec- 
tion for  the  high  position  of  Oovernor  of  the 
Hawaiian  Territory. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Anderson. 
Senator  Anderson.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  with  Sam  Wilder  King  In  the 
77th  Congress.  The  space  in  the  House  Of- 
fice Building  was  a  little  crowded,  and  they 
had  to  make  some  new  offices  up  on  the  fifth 
floor,    with    four    different    Representatives 


moving  there.  My  office  was  next  to  the 
office  of  Sam  Wilder  King.  I  think  that  I 
got  to  know  him  about  as  well  as  almoet 
anyone  In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  If 
there  could  be  a  finer  selection  for  Oovernor 
of  Hawaii  than  Sam  Wilder  King.  Z  do  not 
know  who  he  is.  I  think  he  Is  thoroughly 
representative  of  all  of  the  people.  I  say 
that  In  order  to  make  sure  that  we  cover 
the  political  parties  out  there,  and  I  say  It 
for  this  reason,  that  he  served  in  the  Con- 
greaa  at  a  time  when  the  Democrats  were  in 
oontrol  of  the  Houae,  and  they  naturally 
had  a  reaponalblllty  for  lUtUig  the  Delegate 
aloi\g  on  the  Democratic  aide,  becaviae  It  ti 
tradtuonal  to  Hat  Delegatea  with  the  ma< 
iorivy  party  He  aerved  In  tt\e  CHtngreaa  and 
w\  y\\%  PMnfreaa  wlDunii  my  tlnding  u\\\ 
\\\^\  lie  wa«  a  HepviUii^an  1  Mn\  UHMpy  H« 
My  s\\\K\  every  (u«nmot  \M\  \  \\m\  wan  nlm 
wnN  aa  Aivf  m  \\\9  Mperlan«>a  ^\\\\M  toe  wtvh 
an  mitlvltlUMlv  I  VtvlnH  he  i«  an  eK»rw\»ly 
unallAvd  }^H<i\\\,  ai\d  he  h»a  a  \Mvely  ttsin* 
uyi  Uviy  Mff  Ahc  htttit  ai\«I  H\»y  mhi  ituHtt 
tuia»niv  t  am  aurti  I  wttvUil  Im  vwy  ha)M»y 
to  vttt»  t\Mt  him> 

tht  CHikMMAN,  That  U  a  apltntlltl  aUU* 
m»nt  from  Benntor  ANn»:aiiim. 

t  win  r«quMi,  Mr  hxrrington,  that  you 
Ale  the  biographical  sketch  with  the  r«> 
porter. 

(The  document  referred  to  la  ae  rollowa:) 

"■tOORAPHtCAL   DATA   ON    RAMUBL    WtLDKR    KINO 

"Samuel  Wilder  King,  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  appointment  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Hawaii,  has  long  and  with  distinc- 
tion served  his  country,  his  native  com- 
munity, and  his  party. 

"As  a  naval  officer  he  saw  service  through 
two  world  wars.  As  a  public  official  he  was 
elected  and  reelected  to  four  successive  terms 
as  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii.  As  a 
veteran  Republican  Party  member  and  offi- 
cial, he  served  his  party  in  capacities  rang- 
ing from  precinct  club  worker  to  central 
committee  chairman. 

"Samuel  Wilder  King  is  a  native  son  of 
Hawaii.  He  was  born  in  Honolulu  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  1886.  He  attended  St.  Louis  School, 
the  old  Fort  Street  School,  and  Honolulu 
High  School,  now  McKinley  High  School. 

"He  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  by  Delegate  Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalanla- 
naole  In  June  1905.     He  graduated  in  1910. 

"He  married  Pauline  Evans,  of  Honolulu, 
on  March  18.  1912.  Two  davighters  and  three 
sons  were  born  of  this  marriage. 

"Family  data 

"His  father  was  Capt.  James  A.  King,  who 
came  to  HawaU  in  the  1860°s  to  become  a 
pioneer  In  the  Interlsland  shipping  industry. 
Later,  from  1893  to  1898.  James  A.  King 
served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  In  the  then 
Republic  of  Hawaii. 

"His  mother  was  Charlotte  Holmes  Davis 
King,  the  descendant  of  a  distinguished  part- 
Hawaiian  family  founded  by  her  great  grand- 
father. Oliver  Holmes,  who  came  from 
Plymouth.  Maes.,  and  settled  on  Oahu  in 
1793.  Oliver  Holmes  married  Mahi,  the 
daughter  of  a  high  chief  of  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  and,  for  n  brief  period,  under  Kame- 
hameha  I,  served  as  governor  of  that  Island. 

"Naval  record 

"Upon  his  graduation  from  Annapolis, 
Samuel  Wilder  King  served  for  2  years  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet  as  a  Junior  watch  officer 
aboard  the  old  U.S.S.  South  Dakota.  The 
next  4'/2  years,  from  1912  to  1916.  were  spent 
with  the  Asiatic  Fleet  as  watch  officer  on 
U.S.S.  Cincinnati:  executive  officer  of  U.S.S. 
l^ilZaloboa;  and  conunanding  officer,  while 
still  an  ensign,  of  the  U.S.S.  Samar.  The 
latter  two  vessels  were  gunboats  on  the 
Yangste  River  patrol,  where  he  served  for 
30  months. 

"World  War  I  found  him  a  department 
head  on  U.S.S.  St.  Lou^a.  on  escort  duty  in 


the  North  Atlantic,  convoying  troops  and 
cargoes  to  France  and  England.  After  serv- 
ice on  the  staff  of  Adm.  Hilary  P.  Jones, 
war's  end  saw  him  In  command  of  an  armed 
yacht,  n.S.S.  Harvard,  in  European  waters 
and,  later,  In  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
Aphrodite,  In  Bngltsh  and  German  waters 
during  the  armistice  negotlatloni. 

"A  brief  tour  of  shore  duty  followed  and 
he  returned  to  the  Uth  Naval  District.  Pearl 
Harbor,  as  district  Intelltgenoe  and  morale 
officer.  When  the  Navy  partlo|p«ted  In  the 
South  Seas  exploring  expedition  of  1088  84 
to  all  the  lilanda  nurthweat  of  Hawaii  from 
Hlhoa  to  Midway,  to  Wake  Island  and  the 
UUnda  aonthweat  from  I«almyra  u>  Jarvla, 
Hnmuel  wilder  Ntni  waa  In  cwitimand, 

"Qn  Pec<*n«bar  a).  IM4,  he  realineH  hu 
HNVilMf  NMvy  oummuaiun,  reinalnlni  \\\  tne 
Naval  Hmwvc  \\\\\\\  ink,  with  the  rank  nf 
tlcnt*nnnv  ('tm\n\nn«l«>v,  anH  t^HMHieM  ih  tht 
HHiUHUtte  UuainMa  m  Hnnnlulu, 
^  "Tht  \ViWtn\  h\  W«trhi  War  tl  wm  ^%n\H 
Ift  iivihUf  Mhtt  H\W  narvit^ 

'  ti\  lo^K  Mr  RthK  hatl  alrMity  b»»n  homi* 
h««tH»  10  hla  nrth  term  aa  W^puhllt^an  ttele* 
gate  tn  Pnhn»>#a  W»  withdrew  fh»m  tht 
eamimign  after  tht  primary  eltrtion  vnlun. 
tnrily,  returning  to  aciivt  Navy  ■ervi(>«  at 
the  age  of  ftt  with  th«  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander.  He  requested  and  was  granted 
a  tour  of  duty  in  the  PaclRc  combat  area, 

"IVorJd  tVar// record 

"Aa  Lieutenant  Commander  King  he  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  commanding  general.  Sam- 
oan  Defense  Area,  when  that  sector  was  sUll 
In  the  front  line.  He  helped  occupy  and 
prepare  advance  bases  beyond  Funafuti  In 
preparation  for  the  Gilbert  Islands  occupa- 
tion. He  served  briefly  at  Majuro  Island  In 
the  Marshalls  and  then  participated  in  the 
attack  on  Enlwetok  Atoll  where  he  remained 
for  a  period  as  port  director.  Later  he  was 
In  command  of  the  port  director's  unit  In  the 
attack  on  Salpan.  and  remained  there  to  be- 
come commander,  naval  base,  under  Major 
Oeneral  Jarman  as  Island  commander. 

"For  his  services  at  Salpan.  Mr.  King  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  promoted 
from  commander  to  captain.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve.  He  stood  by  to  assume  com- 
mand of  all  five  ports  of  debarkation  as  over- 
all port  director  in  the  projected  Invasion  of 
KyuEhu  Island.  He  remained  on  active  duty 
voluntarily  to  serve  as  port  director  at  Wa- 
kanoura,  Japan,  the  port  of  debarkation  of 
the  Sixth  Army,  which  served  as  the  occu- 
pation force  for  Osaka,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  and 
Nagoya. 

"He  returned  to  his  home  in  Honolulu  in 
December  1945.  and  was  retired  with  the  rank 
Of  captain  as  of  February  1946. 

"Civic  record 

"As  a  civilian  between  two  World  Wars. 
Samuel  Wilder  King  found  time  to  devote 
to  many  civic  Interests.  One  of  these 
stemmed  from  the  conviction  that  If  the  po- 
litical party  system  were  to  persevere  and 
prosper  it  must  be  nourished  at  its  roots,  the 
precinct  club.  Sam  King  for  30  years  has 
been  a  member  and  active  worker  In  bis.  the 
first  precinct,  fifth  election  district. 

"With  his  military  record,  it  was  natural 
that  the  welfare  and  affairs  of  veterans 
should  compel  his  time  and  personal  Inter- 
est. His  membership  in  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  dates  back  30  years.  He  is  a  past 
department  commander.  VFW. 

"As  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  he 
Is  a  charter  memt>er  of  Honolulu  Poet  No.  I, 
and  a  past  department  vice  commander. 

"He  Is  a  member  of  the  Honolulu  Realty 
Board  and  has  served  that  body  as  president. 

"He  Is  a  memt>er  and  past  president  of  the 
Hawaiian  Civic  Club;  member.  Alii  Chapter, 
Hul  Kamehameha,  a  Hawaiian  fraternal  or- 
ganization; and  member  and  past  president, 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 
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"Public  reconl 

"Samuel  Wilder  King's  record  of  service  In 
varied  appointive  and  elective  positions  con- 
tinues as  an  Impressive  and  notable  one, 

"He  was  a  ineml>er  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  7>rrltortal  entertainment  committee 
to  receive  and  enteruin  the  U.8.  fleet  on  Ita 
first  visit  to  Hawaii  In  1025. 

"He  was  named  to  the  Territorial  tax  com- 
mission  that  reurgnnlaed  the  ux  system  and 
Mtabltshed  the  taxattun  ma|>a  burtrnu  to 
simplify  Identincatum  of  rewl  properly 

"in  April  lUHSi  he  was  appoiitted  to  till  a 
vacancy  on  the  iitmrd  u(  HuitervUura  of  the 
Pity  and  Ununty  <>(  H«nu)lulv« 

"He  ran  U>f  elei>tu>n  aa  unpervlwir  at  tht 
INH  eltvtiun  antl  wm  )  H  )t  Hepvitiin^an  inam* 
ittH  tM  avtrvivt  vht  Utmntrttiv  Uhtlklirtt'  vtt 
that  yttr. 

'"QhVi  Uwrtntt  M  iwM  itamM<  hint  aa  wm 
«tt  Iht  Ihrte  h««ma<rule  t'«tmmu»)Hn«>Hi  whn 
l«r«H^»t«ta<<  \\\  Wa»hinitun  tn  m\*m>  the  Hani 
aage  t»(  thi>  HanUm  ttlll  whlHt  WtnilH  have 
remnveti  riHtltlthtinl  rtttviirtmthti  M  a|it 
ia>»«tmeht  »*»  the  IvrntoHal  |h^vi>thor>  MK*»-e« 
tary,  anrt  jut>tn»w  and  )vnUe*  wt  the  ivrri* 
toriai  courts,  thvis  paving  the  way  tor  car* 
pttbag*  apliointmehte,  tht  eommiMion 
waa  auecteatul  In  Ite  mission;  It  convinced 
the  administration  that  the  legtslntlnn  was 
tmth  unnecessary  and  repugnant  to  the  prin* 
clple  of  home  rule  and  It  waa  withdrawn  from 
consideration. 

"In  1034  Sam  King  ran  for  Delegate  to 
Congress  against  the  Democratic  Incumbent 
and  won  the  election. 

"Re  was  reelected  in  1036.  1038.  and  1040. 
In  1942.  in  the  primary  election  for  Delegate. 
Mr.  King  received  34  votes  to  1  for  bis  Dem- 
ocratic opponent.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
he  made  his  decision  to  give  up  bis  congres- 
sional seat  to  return  to  active  duty  with  the 
Navy.  Upon  his  return  to  civil  life  in  1046, 
as  a  meml>er  of  the  Governor's  emergency 
housing  committee,  he  aided  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  that  greatly  relieved  the 
acute  housing  shortage. 

"Long  a  leader,  in  Congress  and  in  private 
life.  In  the  Hawaii  statehood  movement.  Mr. 
King  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Hawaii 
Statehood  Commission  since  Its  creation  In 
1947.  and  as  its  chairman  since  1949. 

"For  1  year  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission,  a  Territorial 
agency  for  the  settlement  of  Hawallans  on 
public  lands.  During  his  tenure  there  was 
worked  out  a  major  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pastoral  project  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii. 

"Political  record 

"Sam  King  has  been  an  active  Republican 
Party  worker  for  three  decades.  For  one  of 
these  he  functioned  at  the  preclnct-club 
level,  an  Ideal  training  site  for  one  who  was 
to  devote  so  much  of  his  life  to  party  organi- 
zation and  elective  public  service.  He  rose 
steadily  in  the  party  councils  as  shown  by 
the  successive  party  posts  he  held. 

"In  1034,  before  becoming  a  candidate  for 
Delegate  to  Congress,  he  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Territorial  central 
committee.  He  bad  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  preconvention  platform  com- 
mittee and  of  the  convention  resolutions  and 
platform  committee   on  several  occasions. 

"He  was  chairman  of  the  1048  Republican 
Territorial  central  convention  and  keynote 
speaker  of  the  1050  convention. 

"He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1036,  1040,  1048,  and 
1052;  serving  as  chairman  of  the  delegations 
from  Hawaii  In  1040  and  1052. 

"The  constitutional  convention,  author- 
ized by  the  Territorial  legislature  to  frame  a 
State  constitution  for  Hawaii  with  63  elected 
delegates,  gave  Mr.  King  an  opportunity  for 
further  distinguished  service  to  bis  home- 
land. 

"He  was  the  only  constitutional  convention 
delegate  running  at  large  on  Oahu  elected 


outright  at  the  primary.  When  the  assembly 
convened  for  its  historic  purpose,  Mr.  King 
became  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  dele- 
gates for  president  of  the  conttitutlonal  con- 
vention. 

"It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  majority 
report  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  In  dlaeuaslng  the 
State  constitution,  said: 

"  'The  committee  feels  that  this  constitu- 
tion speaks  for  itself  •  •  •  as  an  example  of 
the  puiitioal  maturity  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii.'" 

Senator  I^ons  I  move  Mr.  King  Im  ton* 
tlrntevl 

fienntor  NtH>Nii    Heconrtttf^ 

'ina  PHAiMMAN  The  niMtlnn  la  mtAe  tn^ 
»et^n^a^  that  tht  in^ttihttmtt  Ut  iHt)«mtt«l 
htVMfahly  tn  tha  ient^, 

I  will  My  h»r  tht  \m^*f^%  <tf  ^^(tat  ftrtttttl 
that  Ml'  HMAtMMt  tl  m  hla  way  htrt;  I 
havt  tht  Mh«lt«  h»r  a^mtt  t«thafa  whn  art  httl 
itHmettt,  »»wtvtr>  I  heiievf  whan  itll  mtm» 
WtHi  nit  htttMi  rrttm  Utt  rttturt  wui  tet  tiitiititi* 
m»u)i. 

(Hoti— Aenn^tH)  Kugtht  D  MlUllilHt 
Qeitrite  W  Mnlnnt,  Arthur  V.  Watklnt,  tttnry 
C  Dvrorthak,  JamN  I.  Murray,  and  Qtomt 
A.  Bmathera  aubatquently  advised  the  chair* 
man  they  desired  the  Rferoa»  to  show  thai 
they  Joined  m  making  the  voU  of  the  com* 
mlttee  unanimous  m  favor  of  the  nomlna* 
tlon  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wilder  King,  of  Hawaii, 
to  be  Oovernor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  l>e  counted  among  those 
who  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  day 
have  paid  tribute  to  Samuel  Wilder  King. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  shock, 
and  I,  for  one,  received  it  with  a  feeling 
of  personal  loss.  I  had  known  him  for 
almost  20  years. 

Sam  King  was  a  great  son  of  a  great 
island  people.  His  dedication  to  his  be- 
loved Hawaiian  Islands  was  complete, 
and  he  served  them  well  in  his  many 
years  in  public  oflQce.  Sam  King  was 
both  a  Delegate  in  Congress  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and 
he  sought  always  to  change  the  political 
status  of  the  islands  from  territorialism 
to  statehood. 

He  served  the  people  of  the  Nation 
well,  too,  during  his  distinguished  career 
In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

My  deep  personal  sympathy  goes  to 
his  family.    We  all  will  miss  Sam  King. 


THE   LABOR   REFORM   BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  finished  its  work  of  more  than 
a  month  on  the  so-called  labor  reform 
bill  and  voted  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  patience 
and  indulgence  in  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  large  number  of  amend- 
ments which  were  offered.  I  am  sorry 
he  did  not  see  fit  to  consider  a  number 
of  amendments  which  I  feel  would  have 
made  the  bill  a  better  labor  reform  bill. 
But  we  will  have  a  chance  to  offer  and 
debate  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  press  of  the  Nation  is  becoming 
aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bill.  To  demonstrate  this 
fact,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  edi- 
torial comments  from  the  press  through- 
out the  Nation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Feb.  8,  1050] 
RcTAu.Bas    Scoax    Nxw    Laaoa    Bill — Oaoxir 
Says  Kxnnbot  Control  Plam  Za  WoMi 
Than  No  Lxouumtion  at  All 

Wasminoton,  February  8.— The  American 
Reuil  Federation  attacked  the  Kennedy  labor 
oontrol  bill  today,  Implying  It  would  be  worae 
than  no  leglilatlon  at  all, 

Harry  U  Urowne,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo,  ait 
atiurney  kpeaklnii  hn  the  tcileratlon,  a«*«lleil 
the  antnackeiterlni  teetioiM  of  the  mttturt 
aa  well  a«  the  thaniiM  ttttttor  h»mn  f  Npni 
N»uv,  utittutrat,  s4  MMMtttuttttt,  ittli«  ta 
HtaHt  in  V4te  I'ttlttNMUty  )«w. 
^  'Tht  Hftattat  «tttitt  wt  MMW  httt  U  »htt  t 
toill  will  Umm^  law  w^ltlt  m\f  itttvttttt  vht 
avnta^'t  t*t  t  tAttH>M«Vt€  »MmWt«\,"  Ht^ 
ll^»wttt  MM, 

''IHiMMDt  ttr  ivitH  t  Mil  Will  m\  Utt  (tviHIit 
thVtt  tiMh|tliietht>y  attil.  at  tht  tamt  time  at«t 
tui  ft  lh«eitat  t^  M>mt  UHefru|^umui«  latter 
Itttttra  h)  ihcrtHMe  uat  ot  the  vtry  w«apuna 
Utey  uaed  to  gain  ihtir  poalUoh  of  tilctatoriat 
powers— namely,  oifahliatloMal  plcktllhg 
and  s<MH)ndary  boycotts." 

KtOttT    HtTKDaU   TttOX»ANft    IN    OROtm 

Mr.  Browne  Uld  that  hU  organliatlon  con> 
slsts  of  31  national  retail  associations  and  SB 
statewide  retail  associations  having  a 
membership  of  800,000  retailers. 

The  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America  also  criticised  the  Taft-Hartley  fea- 
tures of  Senator  Kennedy's  bill — but  sup- 
ported the  general  principles  of  the  measure 
designed  to  deal  with  labor  corruption. 

Frank  J.  Rooney,  of  Miami.  Fla..  appearing 
for  the  contractors  group,  also  attacked  one 
provision  in  the  rival  labor  bill  offered  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

The  witnesses  appeared  before  the  Ijabor 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
opening  its  final  week  of  public  hearings  on 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Browne  said  that  provisions  of  the 
Kennedy  measure  for  union  financial  report- 
ing in  some  cases  weakened  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  The  election-democracy  code  for  unions 
in  the  measure  Is  Inadequate,  he  said. 

CALLS   STORES    VtTLNKRABLK 

Mr.  Browne  said  that  retail  stores  were  pe- 
culiarly vulnerable  to  c»ganlzatlonal  picket- 
ing and  secondary  boycotts.  The  Kennedy 
bill,  he  said,  does  not  touch  secondary  boy- 
cotts at  all  and  its  provisions  aimed  at  black- 
mall  picketing  are  limited  to  situations 
which  have  almost  never  arisen. 

Mr.  Rooney  assailed  a  section  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  providing  that  secondary  boy- 
cotts In  the  construction  industry  would  no 
longer  be  considered  unfair  labor  jM-actice  in 
certain  clrctunstances.  He  noted  that  the 
Kennedy  bill  did  not  contain  this. 

"Secondary  boycotts  are  Indefensible 
wherever  found,"  Mr.  Rooney  said. 

A  secondary  boycott  occtu's  when  pressure 
is  put  on  a  third  party  in  a  labor  dispute. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  11. 1050] 

Pickets  and  Botcxjtts — ^Unions  Wikld  Trem 

as  Blackjack  To  Belabor  Business 

(By  Robert  D.  Novak) 

Washington. — The  sumptuous  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  midtown  Manhattan  came 
perilously  near  to  closing  Its  doors  In  1056. 
The  hotel  had  no  labor  trouble  of  its  own. 
but  a  dispute  in  the  separately -owned  hotel 
barber  shop  almost  brought  the  925  mlllion- 
a-year  business  to  a  standstill. 

That  same  year,  trucker  Tom  Coffey  in  tiny 
Alma,  Nebr.,  was  forced  to  go  out  of  btislness. 
Mr.  Coffey,  who  had  plenty  of  labor  trouble 
of  his  own.  had  refused  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  Teamsters  Union. 
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The  blc  hoUI  and  the  Nebraska  amall  bual- 
nesaman  had  /elt  the  cutting  edge  of  two 
union  weapona  that  the  Elaenhower  adminis- 
tration wants  to  dull :  Organizational  picket- 
ing and  secondary  boycotts.  It  Is  this  at- 
tempt that  is  producing  the  most  heated 
words  In  the  current  congrenslonal  debate 
over  labor  reform.  President  Elsenhower  ar- 
gues that  no  labor  bill  can  fight  racketeering 
effectively  without  curbs  on  "blackmail" 
picketing  and  boycotts,  but  labor  bitterly  op- 
poses the  President's  proix>salB  as  restricting 
legitimate  as  well  as  Illegitimate  union  prac- 
tices. 

XMPLOTKK    INTXaEST 

The  union-favored  labor  reform  bill  of 
Democratic  Senator  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts would  prohibit  picketing  aimed  at  ex- 
torting money  from  an  employer.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  would  go  much  further;  it 
would  ban  picketing  when  a  union  could  not 
show  that  employees  had  a  sufllclent  Interest 
In  Joining  a  union. 

The  two  programs  are  more  sharply  con- 
trasted when  it  comes  to  secondary  boycotts. 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  make  no  change  In  the 
present  law  aimed  at  stopping  unions  from 
forcing  a  neutral  employer  to  cease  business 
dealings  with  a  strike-bound  employer.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  prohibits  a  strike  against  a 
neutral  employer  or  a  union  Inducing  Its 
members  to  strike  the  neutral,  but  many  a 
loophole  has  been  found.  The  Eisenhower 
bin  would  try  to  close  two  of  the  biggest 
by  prohibiting  unions  from  applying  pressure 
directly  on  a  neutral  employer  as  well  as 
through  his  workers  and  by  extending  the 
ban  to  the  actions  of  one  employee  as  well  as 
several  acting  together. 

Predictions  are  risky  In  the  shadowland 
of  labor  law.  But  the  admlnlBtratlon's  pro- 
posals, had  they  been  on  the  statute  books, 
might  well  have  aided  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
and  Mr.  CofTey  In  addition  to  hundreds  of 
other  businessmen  across  the  country. 

The  hotel's  woes  began  when  the  then 
APTi  Barbers  Union  failed  to  woo  employees 
of  the  barber  shop,  owned  by  Terminal  Bar- 
ber Shops.  Inc.,  away  from  their  Independent 
\inion.  The  AFL  unit  promptly  threw  s 
picket  line  around  the  hotel.  This  didn't 
have  much  Impact  in  the  way  of  reducing 
haircut  business,  but  It  served  as  boycott 
activity  aimed  at  pressuring  the  hotel  Into 
severing  its  relationship  with  the  barber 
shop.  Because  of  Barber  Union  pickets  at 
the  hotel's  service  entrance.  Teamster  mem- 
bers refused  to  drive  trucks  in  with  food 
and  drink  or  drive  trucks  out  with  garbage. 
Waldorf-Astoria  officials  soon  left  no  doubt 
that  they  would  prefer  to  close  the  barber 
shop  than  see  the  hotel  shut  down.  The 
barber  shop  employees,  facing  the  loss  of 
their  livelihood,  disbanded  their  Independent 
union  and  Joined  the  AFL  unit. 

In  contrast  to  the  hotel's  experience,  Mr. 
Cofley  was  the  target  rather  than  the  In- 
strument of  union  tactics.  The  Teamsters 
had  demanded  recognition  even  though  they 
had  union  cards  for  only  7  of  his  22  drivers 
and  refused  to  agree  to  a  recognition  election 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  When  he  declined  recognition,  the 
union  picketed  the  company.  Then,  truckers 
with  Teamster  contracts  refused  to  exchange 
freight  with  Coffey  Transfer  Co.  Business 
dwindled  for  about  a  year  until  Mr.  Cofley 
sold  out  for  a  third  of  the  price  he  had  been 
offered  3  years  before. 

Picketing  has  been  tised  often  for  objec- 
tives other  than  winning  a  labor  contract. 
The  Teamsters  and  the  now-famous  Labor 
Relations  Associates  of  Nathan  Shefferman,  a 
potent  team  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  used  It 
in  dealing  with  many  a  small  businessman 
In  Flint,  Mich. 

This  was  the  basic  pattern  of  the  Flint 
operation:  A  Teamster  official  suddenly 
would  denxand  that  a  businessman  recognize 
the  union  as  bargaining  agent  for  his  work- 


ers. A  picket  line  would  be  established,  and 
then  a  Shefferman  aide  named  Oeorg*  Kame- 
now  would  step  from  the  wings.  Offering 
his  service  as  a  labor  relations  consultant, 
Mr.  Kamenow  would  request  a  hefty  fee  and 
the  Teamsters  would  fade  away.  Records  of 
the  special  Senate  Investigating  Committe« 
show  Mr.  Kamenow  lavished  the  money  on 
Teamster  officials  for  everything  from  Chrlst<- 
mas  gifts  to  a  gala  trip  to  the  Rose  Bowl. 

The  Teamsters,  refvising  to  permit  a  rec- 
ognition election,  set  up  a  picket  line  around 
Flint's  Skaff  Rug  Co.  In  1956  when  the 
company  refused  to  sign  a  contract.  Skaff 
Rug  next  agreed  to  pay  the  Shefferman 
organization  a  $2,000  fee  and  975  to  $100 
each  month,  and  the  Teamsters  were  not 
heard  from  again.  Another  Flint  firm.  Ad- 
vance EHectrlcal  Supply  Co.,  found  itself 
surrounded  by  Teamster  pickets  In  1954 
without  warning.  After  the  customary 
•2.000  payment  to  Mr.  Kamenow,  the  pickets 
disappeared.  The  company  had  no  contract 
with  the  union  throughout  the  episode. 

Chicago  restaurateurs  have  encountered 
much  the  same  problem  at  the  hands  of 
Restaurant  Workers  locals.  In  1950,  one 
local  without  employee  support  deployed 
pickets  around  the  plush  London  House,  in 
Chicago's  commercial  district.  The  famed 
center  of  Jazz  music  selected  40  employees 
at  random  as  union  members,  and  dues 
wound  up  being  deducted  from  their  pay- 
checks for  a  net  loss  in  take-home  pay.  A 
Howard  Johnson  restaurant  In  suburban 
Nlles.  111.,  trying  to  get  rid  of  Teamster 
pickets  who  had  little  employee  backing 
paid  $2,240  In  1952  to  lawyer  Abraham  Teltel- 
baum  for  "labor  relations"  work.  The 
money  found  Its  way  to  the  union  aa  initia- 
tion fees  and  dues,  and  40  Howard  Johnson 
employees  became  union  memtkers  even 
though  neither  they  nor  the  bosses  knew 
about  It. 

Dawson  Taylor,  a  Detroit  Chevrolet  dealer, 
was  hit  by  a  different  approach  In  1957. 
Without  proving  employee  support  Team- 
sters picketed  his  firm  but  withdrew  when 
Mr.  Taylor  agreed  to  throw  his  laundry 
business  to  the  hoodlum-infested  Star 
Coverall  Co.  After  that,  the  Teamsters  lost 
Interest  in  negotiating  a  contract. 

In  the  more  complex  field  of  secondary 
boycotts,  the  most  frequently  used  device  is 
the  "hot  cargo"  agreement  under  which 
truckers  promise  the  Te.imstera  not  to  ex- 
change freight  with  a  strikebound  trucker. 
The  Elsenhower  bill  would  not  abolish  such 
agreements  but  probably  would  bar  the 
Teamsters  from  threatening  to  strike  In 
order  to  enforce  them.  Trucking  firms  In- 
voking hot  cargo  agreements  cost  the  strike- 
bound Southwestern  Motor  Transportation, 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  around  $1  million  in 
revenue  between  1954  and  1958.  As  for  the 
strike  Itself,  Southwestern 's  employees  at  no 
time  expressed  Interest  In  Joining  the 
Teamsters. 

A  Jurisdictional  dispute  between  the 
AFL-CIO  International  unions  resulted  In  a 
boycott  that  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  estimates  has  cost  $3  million 
to  $4  million  In  lost  revenue.  With  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  trying  to  displace  the 
United  Stcelworkers  as  bargaining  agent  at 
the  Burt  plant,  the  company  found  it  tough 
going  to  get  its  ventilators  Installed  by  the 
sheet  metal  workers. 

Examples:  A  foreman,  acting  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  affected  by  present  law,  would 
not  permit  sheet  metal  workers  to  install 
Burt  equipment  on  a  University  of  Akron 
construction  Job.  Wooster  (Ohio)  Sheet 
Metal  Co.,  under  direct  tmlon  pressure  not 
now  covered  by  the  law,  promised  not  to  use 
any  more  Burt  products  on  Its  Jobs. 

aCAaATHON    STRIKE 

Although  the  efforts  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  in  its  marathon  strike  against  Wis- 
consin's Kohler  Co.  have  been  labeled  as  a 


consumer  boycott  designed  to  discourage 
purchases  of  Kohler  plumbing  fixtures,  there 
have  been  secondary  boycott  implications. 

Examples:  A  plumbing  contractor  switched 
to  another  brand  of  fixtures  for  a  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kans.,  Junior  high  school  after 
being  warned  by  the  Plumbers  Union  that  no 
Kohler  fixtures  should  be  used — a  form  of 
direct  presiure  on  the  employer.  A  Plumbers 
Union  steward,  acting  aa  an  individual,  re- 
fused to  use  Kohler  products  on  a  Bellflower, 
Calif.,  residential   development   project. 

The  use  of  organizational  picketing  and 
secondary  boycotts  took  one  of  Its  moat 
bizarre  twists  in  1955  when  a  gangster-domi- 
nated New  Tork  City  local  of  the  old  AFL 
United  Auto  WcH-kers  picketed  shopa  that 
install  glaaa  parta  In  automobiles.  The 
shops  resisted  even  after  shipments  of  glaaa 
parts  were  halted.  All  resistance  crumbled, 
however,  when  one  of  the  shops  showed  signs 
of  recognizing  the  union.  This  would  have 
made  poaalble  a  secondary  boycott  directing 
all  work  into  the  one  union  shop.  Labor 
peace  can>e  when  the  union  was  recognized 
and  the  shops  chipped  in  for  a  $2,500  pay- 
ment to  convicted  labor  extortionist  John 
Dloguardl.  alias  Johnny  Dlo. 

The  bizarre  twist?  About  60  percent  of 
the  shops  were  une-man  operations  with  the 
owner  the  only  worker.  This  meant  these 
very  small  businessmen  were  paying  dues 
and  padding  Die's  bank  account  to  become 
luiion  members  Just  so  they  could  have  labor 
peaoe. 

in^m  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch.  Jan. 
23,   1959] 

Wisht-Washt  Labos  Bills 

The  first  so-called  labor  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced at  this  session  of  Congress  has  been 
tossed  into  the  hopper  by  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy   (Democrat,  of  Massachusetts). 

Except  for  minor  changes,  it  Is  a  carbon 
copy  of  last  year's  Kennedy-Ives  bill.  It 
nibbles  around  the  edgu  of  the  problem 
and  leaves  the  core  untouched. 

Senator  Kennedy's  presidential  hopes  are 
well  known.  He  hasn't  a  chance  to  win  the 
Democratic  nomination,  unlesa  he  appeases 
the  union  hierarchy.  Hence  he  Is  hardly 
the  man  to  propose  legislation  Intended  to 
curb  abuses  of  unionism. 

Kennedy  calls  his  bill  "bipartisan."  but 
unlike  last  year's  bill  it  has  no  Republican 
sponsor.  The  OOP  is  expected  to  introduce 
lU  own  labor  bill  after  Mr.  Elsenhower  has 
submitted  his  recommendations  in  the 
scheduled  labor  message. 

Since  it  is  generally  assumed  that  any  Re- 
publican-sponsored labor  bill  will  have  to 
obtain  Labor  Secretary  Mitchell's  approval — 
and  since  Mitchell  is  said  to  have  hopes  of 
being  a  dark  horse  at  the  1960  convention — 
the  chances  are  that  the  GOP  measure  wUl 
not  be  much  of  an  Improvement  on  Ken- 
nedy's timid  approach  to  the  problem  of 
curbing  massive  union  monopoly. 

The  Kennedy  bill  should  be  dismissed  as 
a  gesture.  Senator  Ekvin  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  coeponsored  this  wishy-washy  pro- 
posal, gives  It  only  halfhearted  support.  He 
said  on  Wednesday  that  he  hoped  the  txnlon- 
sponsored  Taft-Hartley  amendments  would 
be  dropped.  That,  basically,  is  In  line  with 
Republican  objections  to  the  bill. 

Last  year's  Kennedy-Ives  bill — also  a  mere 
gesture — passed  the  Senate  88  to  1,  but  was 
burled  by  a  House  avalanche  of  political 
maneuvers,  seemingly  Intended  to  sidestep 
even  so  feeble  a  commitment  during  a  con- 
gressional election  year.  At  the  time  we 
(rather  hastily)  rebuked  the  House,  on  the 
ground  that  any  union-curb  bill  would  be 
at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  year  the  need  to  halt  the  inflationary 
wage-price  spiral  is  even  more  urgent.  The 
threat  of  sympathy  strikes  and  secondary 
boycotts  carries  the  full  weight  not  only 
of  the  striking  union,  but  also  the  threat 
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inherent  in  the  16  million  membership  of  the 
full  AFL-CIO  syndicate.  Therein  ilea  the 
greatest  danger  of  union  monopoly. 

The  right  to  unionise,  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, and  to  atrlke  locally  sliould  not  be 
Impaired  (so  long  as  public  welfare  and  na- 
tional security  are  not  endangered).  But 
unless  the  threat  of  nationwide  strikes  in 
key  industries  is  removed,  the  Inflationary 
trend  cannot  be  checked. 

[From  the  Chicago  American.  Jan.  29.  1959| 
Iiu's  Labor  Bill 

President  Eisenhower's  labor  bill  is  a  much 
more  effective  measure  than  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's for  putting  an  end  to  thieving  by 
union  officials  and  to  abuses  of  union  power 
that  injure  business  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  President  p>olnted  this  out  (though 
he  did  not  mention  Kennedy's  name)  In  the 
message  he  sent  to  Congress  with  the  bill. 

This,  he  said.  Is  "complete  and  effective 
labor-management  legislation,  not  a  piece- 
meal program."  Kennedy's  gentle  measure 
confines  Itself  to  reforms  designed  to  protect 
union  members  against  being  exploited.  It 
says  nothing  about  protecting  the  public 
against  oppression  by  {.rrogant  union  bosses, 
but  Kennedy  says  he  will  take  care  of  that 
later  by  proposing  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  and  this  divided  apiiroach  Justi- 
fies Ike's  description  of  his  program  as  "piece- 
meal." 

To  protect  the  funds  of  un.on  members 
against  the  sticky  fingers  of  crooked  officials, 
the  President's  measure  provldCH  that  union 
finances  be  fully  and  publicly  reported,  and 
to  put  control  of  the  unions  In  the  hands 
of  their  members  It  requires  election  of  all 
officers  by  secret  ballot. 

And  Ike's  bill  provides,  too.  for  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations and  compel  unions  to  obey  the 
law. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Amtrlcan  people 
in  general,  the  President's  bill  puts  restric- 
tions on  secondary  boycotts.  These  are  de- 
signed to  ruin  business  firms  by  (caring  other 
firms  out  of  doing  business  with  them.  The 
boycott  the  Auto  Workers  Union  now  is  con- 
ducting against  the  Kohler  Co.  of  She- 
boygan. Wis..  Is  a  particularly  vicious  exam- 
ple Of  this  kind  of  boycott. 

Ike's  bill  also  outlaws  the  con'imon  union 
practice  of  picketing  an  employer  to  make 
him  drive  the  people  who  work  lor  him  Into 
a  union  they  do  not  want  to  Join.  This  is 
racket  picketing.  Union  bosses  have  used 
It  to  destroy  many  small  businessmen  who 
stood  up  for  the  principle  that  their  em- 
ployees had  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  to  Join  a  union  or  not. 

If  Congress  is  really  Interested  In  cleaning 
up  labor  abuses,  it  will  do  better  *wO  pass  Ike's 
bill  than  Kennedy's. 

■'{From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Jjvn.  30,  1959 J 
Stkong  Labor  Law  Neeheo 
Senator  John  Kennedy's  new  labor -man- 
agement bill,  as  everyone  knows.  Is  consider- 
ably less  than  is  needed  to  protect  workers 
and  the  public  from  union  racketeers  and 
monopolists.  But  the  old  "half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none"  argument  has  l)een  trotted 
out  to  Jtistify  it. 

Sometimes  the  "half  a  loaf"  iirgiunent  is 
logical.    But  this  is  not  one  of  -.hose  times. 

The  sordid  record  of  lawlessness  in  some 
unions  so  far  produced  by  the  McClellan 
committee  has  been  brought  to  the  people 
by  every  communications  medium — newspa- 
pers, radio,  television,  magazines,  and  news- 
reel.  It  has  alarmed  labor  union  members 
as  well  as  the  general  public.  Never  has 
the  need  for  comprehensive  retirm  in  any 
area  been  so  clear  and  so  well  ui.derstood. 

To  say  that  it  would  be  useless  to  expect 
Congress   to   pass   a   sweeping   reform   bill. 


becatiae  it  Is  a  Democratic  Congress  heavily 
Indebted  to  labor  union  politicians,  is  to  say 
that  the  party  owes  a  greater  debt  to  labor 
bosses  than  to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Democrats  in  Congress  feel  that 
way  about  it,  let  them  bear  the  blame  for 
falling  to  vote  a  reform  that  Is  widely  de- 
manded. And  Instead  of  accepting  half  a 
loaf,  which  would  theoretically  appease  the 
public,  let  us  continue  to  demand  real  re- 
form and  set  about  electing  a  Congress  In 
1960  with  enough  courage  to  give  It  to  us. 

Senator  Kennedy's  bill  is  aimed  at  char- 
acters such  as  Jimmy  Hofla  and  his  associ- 
ates. It  would  drive  hoodlums  out  of  labor 
unions.  But  it  would  do  nothing  about  the 
monopoly  power  of  unions,  such  abuses  as 
the  secondary  boycott,  blackmail  picketing, 
or  the  dangers  that  have  grown  up  with  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  some  unions. 

Labor  unions  once  needed  the  protection 
of  the  law  against  big  business.  Now  they 
themselves  have  become  big  business  and 
their  power,  in  some  instances,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  robber  barons  of  business 
who  brought  on  antitrtist  and  other  restric- 
tive legislation.  Public  protection  against 
this  unrestricted  power  Is  as  necessary  as 
worker  protection  against  racketeers  In 
unions. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  reform  is 
proven.    The  public  demand  is  unmistakable. 

This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  Eettllng  for  half 
a  loaf. 

(From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  Jan.  29,  1959] 
Chance  for  Labor  Cleanxh* 

Congress,  with  its  large  majority  of  Demo- 
cratic members  friendly  to  the  cause  of  or- 
ganized labor,  has  an  opportunity  this  year 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  abuses  which  have 
given  certain  sections  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion a  bad  name. 

It  has  before  it  now  two  proposals.  One 
is  the  spineless  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  which  Is  similar 
to  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  and  which  really  will  do  little  toward 
routing  the  racketeering  bosses  from  some 
of  the  labor  unions. 

The  other  is  the  program  presented  by 
President  Elsenhower,  which  also  won't  ac- 
complish everything  which  needs  to  be  done 
but  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding protection  against  racket  picketing  in 
cases  where  no  labor  dispute  is  involved. 

There  are  rumors  to  the  effect  that  a  third 
and  stronger  bill  will  be  presented  by  Sena- 
tor McClellan,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  labor  racketeering  committee,  knows 
as  much  as  anyone  Just  what  is  needed  to 
clean  up  labor. 

Certainly  the  Kennedy  bill  will  not  do  the 
Job.  It  obviously  was  drafted  with  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  doing  nothing  which 
might  offend  the  labor  bosses.  It  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  the  work  of  a  man  who  is 
trying  to  line  up  strong  suppcK-t  for  an  effort 
to  win   a  presidential  nomination. 

The  Eisenhower  program,  whatever  its 
shortcomings,  tries  to  bring  racket  picketing 
under  control.  That  section  of  the  bill  is 
desperately  needed.  Second <iry  boycotts  and 
racket  picketing  Inflict  severe  damage  on 
people  who  are  not  directly  involved  in  labor 
disputes  and  they  must  be  curtailed. 

Congress  now  has  Its  choice.  It  either  can 
go  along  with  the  hollow  pretense  of  adopt- 
ing the  Kennedy  bill  or  it  can  draft  the  more 
workable  legislation  which  bitter  experience 
has  shown  is  the  country's  need. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News] 

Racketeers  on  the  Pickkt  Linx 

Blackmail  and  coercive  picketing  by  rack- 
eteers masquerading  as  unions  has  been 
thorouglUy  exposed  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. 


As  was  shown  through  a  series  of  witnesses. 
such  picketing  was  an  effective  weapon  for 
extortion,  notably  in  New  York  City.  There. 
In  the  words  of  Senator  McClellan,  "the 
illiterate  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Negro  laborer  was 
misused  by  both  management  and  labor.  In 
some  Instances,  the  employees  didn't  even 
know  they  were  In  the  union.  The  dues  of 
these  union  members  fattened  the  pocket- 
books  ol  the  racketeers  and  their  henchmen.** 

Two  proposals  now  before  Congress  seek  to 
provide  a  remedy  at  law  for  this  kind  of 
banditry.  The  Kennedy-Krvin  bill  would 
simply  forbid  picketing  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tortion and  is,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  Inade- 
quate. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  bill.  Just 
submitted,  perhaps  does  not  cope  fully  with 
the  Infinite  ingenuity  of  the  underworld,  but 
it  at  least  attempts  to  cover  the  field. 

The  administration  bill  would:  Forbid 
picketing  by  one  union  organization  after 
another  union  had  been  recognized;  or  when 
a  valid  election  to  determine  union  prefer- 
ence bad  been  held  within  12  months;  or 
when  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  employees 
of  the  business  being  picketed  want  what  the 
pickets  want;  or  when  the  pickets  have  been 
marching  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and 
a  union  preference  election  has  no^  been 
held. 

All  our  labor  law  is  based  on  the  convic- 
tion that  the  workers  have  a  right  to  organize 
and  negotiate  with  their  employers  through 
agents  of  their  own  choosing.  The  picket 
line,  as  often  abused,  directly  violates  that 
right,  forcing  workers  into  unions  they  dont 
want  and  forcing  employers  to  sign  them  into 
unions  against  their  will,  on  pain  of  financial 
ruin. 

There  is  nothing  In  these  provisions  of  the 
administration  bill  which  would  hurt  any 
decent  union.  TTiey  strike.  In  fact,  at  rack- 
eteering abuses  which  the  AFL-CIO  has  itself 
condemned. 

[From   the   Chicago  Daily   Sun-Times,   Jan. 
22,  19591 

Do  What  Is  Necessary  To  Cttrb  Hoita 

A  bill  that  he  says  would  virtually  put 
Teamster  Union  President  James  R.  Hoffa 
out  of  business  has  been  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kennedy.  Democrat,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  similar  to  but  not  identical 
with  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  but  became  bogged  down  in  the 
House  last  year. 

The  American  public  will  welcome  any 
legislation  that  would  curb  the  brazen  ac- 
tivities of  the  racket-ridden  Teamster  Un- 
ion leadership. 

In  addition  to  new  laws  needed  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  unethical  labor  leaders,  other 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act  have 
become  overdue. 

Kennedy  argues  against  loading  his  bill 
with  some  of  these  other  changes.  Later,  he 
says,  after  a  projected  study  of  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  made,  he 
would  support  a  second  bill  to  cover  them. 

It  is  understandable  that  Kennedy  wants 
to  push  through  speedily  a  bill  to  curb  Hoffa 
and  not  get  sidetracked  by  arguments  about 
labor  reforms  that  have  little  to  do  with  the 
Hoffa  problem.  Senator  Barry  Gold  water. 
Republican,  Arizona,  senior  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  conceded  such 
an  approach  might  be  feasible  provided  the 
Democratic  leadership  guaranteed  a  second 
bill  would  be  offered. 

Kennedy  asked  the  Senate  not  to  clutter 
up  his  bill  with  amendments  banning  sec- 
ondary picketing  of  customers  of  a  struck 
company  and  picketing  by  a  union  that  does 
not  represent  a  majority  of  employees. 
These  prohibitions  are  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  who  wants  to  end  black- 
mall  picketing. 

It  seems  to  tis  that  any  bill  designed  to 
strike  at  the  excesses  of  the  Teamsters  Un- 
ion   should    contain    prohibitions    to    end 


I 
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blackmail  picketing.  Such  clianges  need 
not  await  a  general  overhaul  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  They  certainly  are  more  ap- 
propriate In  a  bill  to  curb  Hoffa  than  some 
other  provisions  In  the  Kennedy  bill.  He 
Includoa  such  union-backed  changes  as  one 
to  extend  labor  board  election  voting  prlvl- 
l«gM  to  Btrlkers  replaced  by  nonunion  re- 
placements. What  Is  urgent  and  antl-Hoffa 
about  this  provision? 

Kbnnkdt's  bin  does  ban  shakedown  pick- 
eting by  which  an  Individual  seeks  personal 
profit  or  enrichment.  But  It  does  not  ban 
picketing  used  by  the  Teamsters  Union  to 
force  unionization  of  a  shop  against  the  will 
of  the  employees.  Without  such  a  provi- 
sion, the  Kennedy  bill  is  not  as  strong  as  it 
should  be  to  crack  down  on  Hoffa.  And  if 
It  does  not  crack  down  on  Hoffa,  It  loses  its 
claim  for  urgency. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  RECEIPT 
OP  TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

The  Senate  resvuned  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  (H.R.  5640)  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  certain  individuals  may 
continue  to  receive  temporary  unemploy- 
ment comi>ensation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamara]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
of  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
The  3-month  withdrawal  of  temporary 
unemployment  benefits  endorsed  by  the 
administration  and  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is,  as  I  see  it, 
totally  inadequate  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinuing high  national  unemployment 
total.    It  would  be  too  little,  too  late. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  TUC  pro- 
gram, over  1  million  persons  will  have 
exhausted  all  benefits.  The  House  bill 
will  not  help  800,000  of  these.  The 
House  bill  will  not  help  the  added  540.000 
persons  who  will  exhaust  their  regular 
insurance  in  the  months  of  April.  May. 
and  June.  The  House  bill  will  not  help 
the  2,450,000  who  will  exhaust  their 
benefits  between  April  1,  1959,  and  July 
1,  1960.  The  House  bill  will  not  help 
the  2,289,000  persons  who  have  not  been 
eligible  for  unemployment  insurance. 
In  short,  it  will  help  only  10  percent  of 
the  4,700,000  unemployed  Americans  who 
are  looking  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  for  help. 

This  is  a  continuing  crisis.  It  deserves 
the  same  type  of  national  action  that  we 
have  always  taken  in  the  face  of  dis- 
aster. We  help  southern  farmers  hit  by 
tornadoes  and  frost.  We  help  Western 
States  with  soil  erosion  and  water  prob- 
lems. We  undertake  regional  power  de- 
velopments and  flood  relief.  There  are 
a  few  who  label  these  things  a  "public 
dole"  or  "budget  busters."  The  majority 
of  us  properly  are  not  panicked  by  such 
labeling.  The  burden  of  these  programs 
has  been  willingly  shared  by  the  people 
Of  the  large  Industrial  States  now  in 
desjjerate  need. 

While  the  bill  endorsed  by  the  admin- 
istration would  theoretically  help  405,000 
persons,  I  have  joined  16  other  Senators 


In  cosponsoring  Senator  McNamara's 
emergency  unemployment  benefits  bill 
(S.  1323)  as  a  substitute  for  the  House 
bill  because  I  am  convinced  it  is  more 
realistic  in  the  face  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. It  will  provide  16  weeks  of  benefits 
to  all  those  who  are  unemployed  and 
available  for  work.  It  is  a  three-dimen- 
sional approach — it  would  provide  bene- 
fits for  those  exhausting  their  regular 
State  benefits  up  to  June  30,  1960,  for 
those  exhausting  last  year's  temporary 
benefits  and  for  those  who  have  had  sub- 
stantial attachment  to  the  labor  force 
but  who  have  not  worked  in  Jobs  covered 
by  insurance  programs.  All  of  them  are 
unemployed.  All  of  them  must  be  helped 
through  this  crisis. 

The  cruel  facts  of  continuing  unem- 
ployment cannot  iDe  covered  over  by  po- 
litical slogans  about  balanced  budgets. 
They  cannot  be  covered  over  by  eco- 
nomic theories  about  inflation.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  play  "brinkmanship" 
with  the  welfare  of  nearly  5  million 
Americans  and  their  families.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  "wait  and  see  if  things 
won't  get  better."  We  waited  last  year 
and  most  of  the  large  industrial  States 
ended  up  by  mortgaging  their  insurance 
programs  for  the  next  5  years.  And  im- 
employment  is  nearly  as  high  today  as  it 
was  then.  The  McNamara  bill  is  needed 
now. 

And  while  we  are  watching  the  admin- 
istration beat  a  strates:ic  withdrawal 
from  the  unemployment  compensation 
crisis,  we  also  hear  rumblings  that  the 
White  House  is  con.sidering  a  veto  of  the 
Douglas  area  redevelopment  bill  (S.  72f2) 
approved  by  the  Senat*;  on  Monday. 

We  need  both  immediate  and  long- 
range  measures  if  we  are  to  restore  the 
country  to  a  level  of  production,  jobs,  and 
economic  growth  that  will  truly  enable 
us  to  balance  the  budget  because  we  will 
have  the  income  to  do  it  with.  The 
Douglas  bill  is  part  of  the  long-range  at- 
tack. The  McNamara  bill  is  an  essential 
feature  of  an  effective  short-range  at- 
tack, 

I  am  grateful  for  the  leadership  and 
effort  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  support  the  amendment  which  he 
has  offered  in  the  natuie  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  and  other 
Senators. 

The  most  outstanding  change  created 
by  the  substitute  amendment  Is  that 
the  proposed  comperLsation  would  be 
financed  by  Federal  appropriations  from 
the  general  revenue.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  the  cost  would  be  $875  million, 
which  would  have  to  come  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  By  contrast,  compensa- 
tion under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
wovUd  be  paid  Initially  from  Federal 
loans  to  the  States,  which  would  be 
repaid. 


We  attach  great  Importance  to  the  two 
different  methods  of  financing  the  tem- 
porary compensation.  The  proposed 
amendment  introduces  in  the  present 
system,  set  up  and  operated  on  insurance 
principles,  a  new  element — a  Federal 
grant  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion— which  has  the  flavor  of  a  relief 
program,  but  without  any  provision  for 
testing  the  need  of  the  proposed  bene- 
ficiaries. 

This  proposal  would  seriously  under- 
mine the  principles  on  which  the  present 
program  has  operated  successfully  for 
more  than  20  years.  Even  more  im- 
portant, once  congressional  grants  were 
made  available  for  financing  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  divorce  the  program 
from  reliance  on  congressional  grants. 

The  British  experience  in  financing 
imemployment  benefits  from  parliamen- 
tary appropriations  should  be  a  warning 
to  us.  During  the  depression  years  of 
the  1920's  and  1930's.  the  British 
financed  a  whole  series  of  temporary 
extensions  of  benefit  from  parliamentary 
appropriations.  Each  extension  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last.  The  large  par- 
liamentary appropriations  not  only 
threatened  to  unbalance  the  British 
budget:  they  also  so  undermined  the 
system  that  many  persons,  with  negli- 
gible prior  employment,  could  draw  bene- 
fits for  an  almost  unlimited  period.  We 
must  not.  I  believe,  start  on  this  danger- 
ous downhill  road  on  which  it  may  be 
difficult  to  set  the  brakes. 

Provision  of  Federal  grants  for  the 
payment  of  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  presents  other  dangers. 
The  first  is  that  the  provision  of  outright 
grants  might  encourage  some  States  to 
make  agreements  for  the  payment  of 
these  federally  financed  additional  weeks 
of  compensation,  despite  the  fact  that 
their  State  was  not  suffering  high  un- 
employment. For  example,  In  the  week 
ending  March  7, 1959.  insured  unemploy- 
ment— that  Is,  unemployment  among 
persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  a  State 
law  or  under  the  Federal  law  for  Federal 
employees — ranged  among  the  States 
from  1.7  to  11.8  percent  of  persons 
covered  by  these  State  laws.  In  11 
States,  this  percentage  was  less  than  4 
percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  on  this  subject 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Insured  unemployment   (State  and   VCFE), 

week  ending  Mar.  7, 1959 

[Arrayed  by  percriitage  of  Insured  uncinplo}-ment] 


Stitps 

Number 

Rate 

Dbtrirt  of  Columbia 

i.iwr 

6,125 
11.373 
27,  80.1 
02,199 
14.740 
2fi,«lM 
1.3.  (iU 

9.'..  a* 

1.S.707 
43.218 
40.005 
35,548 
9,288 

Percent 
]  7 

New  Mexico 

3. 1 

Colorado _. 

Florida 

3.3 

a  3 

Texas 

3.3 

Iowa 

Virt'lnia. 

3.S 
3.8 
3.8 
17 
8.8 

Kiiiisas— ._„..._„__.._ 

Ohio 

South  Cnrollna 

Indiana ...„. . 

Missouri..^..      ._.      .. 

WLsron-sln 

Kebruska _... _.. 

3.0 
4.0 
4.1 
4.1 

1959 
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Insured  unemployment   (State  and  VCFE), 
week  ending  Mar.  7.  1959 — Continued 
(Arrayed  by  pcreentai^e  of  insured  uneir.ploytnent) 


State* 

Number 

Rate 

I)ol»ware  ............ . ...    - 

^54l 

121.317 

3.V  1)47 

10,  iH2 

8.  HS4 

7.  M7 

44.419 

3U.2II9 

101. 'Hu 

42.'lf.4 

2«iK-<o;< 
Ml.  n:i 
4;).  '•.1 1 

3I.\  W. 

4.III 

41.  2.52 

4.  .VW 
4.V3I.') 

IS,2M 
I7,»*5 

4f..orr. 

5.  !*>.'; 

34,  44<; 

an.  523 
an.  m\ 

■ira.  w;4 

17.  fW* 

34.744 

7.233 

14.  101 

Ptrcfnt 
4.3 

IllinoH 

4  4 

iii^tryiA                .   -   -. ........ 

4  5 

Arl7<ilia 

Itah           . 

4.6 

4.6 

So«ith  Dakota  .  ....... .... 

4  8 

Oklahoaia.       . ........ 

4.8 

.\»-w  lliimi'^hlre .. .... ... 

4.9 

North  Carolina... ..- 

5.1 

Alab:iFnn    .... .. 

5.2 

^ I  id  1  lean       ........... 

r,.i 

.1.4 

Califomla         .  - 

6.5 

^IiiS5achtisetts  ..•...••.......-.•- 

fi.« 

Ntur>  lond      .........*•. ...... 

5.8 

Ix>ulsiHna  -... .... . 

5.9 

NVw  York — . 

6.1 

Wvomlnic......,,.,  _._....._ — - 

6.2 

Trnrv'ss*'©  .,..-.-..«...-.-- 

6  3 

Vrrmont                . .......*•. 

&3 

W  inni'jwita                    . ........ 

6.5 

Now  Jrrsry         ................... 

6.7 

M  Lisliuiippi        .................... 

6.9 

K  hode  Island 

Washiiuton    ...... ......... 

7.0 
7.1 

7.1 

Kentuckr    __.....•.•..••...... 

7.2 

7.7 

Orrifon 

IVnaiylvania 

Idaho 

8  1 
8.1 

H.4 

8.9 

W.-st  VirKlnU 

North  UakoU 

^tontana     ...... - 

«.o 

9.9 
11.8 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
by  contrast,  when  a  State  must  repay 
Federal  advances  for  temporary  com- 
pensation. States  with  low  unemploy- 
ment are  less  likely  to  sign  agreements 
to  pay  compensation,  the  cost  of  which 
must  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  second  danger  is  that  these 
grants,  if  continued,  would  diminish  the 
Incentive  of  States  providing  Uie  short- 
est duration  of  benefit  to  increase  dura- 
tion. The  Federal  grants  would  enable 
them  to  pay  additional  weeks  of  com- 
pensation at  no  cost  to  their  employers. 

raOVISION  0»  TEMPOaART  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  TO  PERSONS  NOT  COVEEED 
BT  THE  ONEMPlX)TMENT  INST7»ANCE  PROGRAM 

The  proposed  amendment,  which 
would  pay  temporary  compensation  from 
Federal  grants  to  a  specified  group  of 
persons  Insured  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance,  but  not 
\mder  unemployment  insurance  presents 
numerous  difficulties.  This  proposal  is 
objectionable  in  principal  btcause  it 
would  provide  comf>ensation  from  public 
funds  to  a  highly  selected  groujj  without 
any  evidence  that  its  members  were  in 
need. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  presents  numerous  adminis- 
trative problems.  It  would  rely,  for  ex- 
ample, on  information  available  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  order  to  determine 
whether  these  persons  had  had  the 
requisite  amount  of  employment  during 
the  2  preceding  calendar  years  and  had 
earned  the  required  minimum  of  $1,000 
during  1  calendar  year.  The  necessity 
of  getting  this  information  for  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  claimants  v/ould  im- 
pose additional  work  on  the  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies  and  might 
well  delay  them  In  paying  benefits  to 
other  claimants. 

The  proposed  provision  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  self-employed  presents  a 
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further  problem.  It  has  never  been  con- 
sidered possible  to  include  self-employed 
persons  in  a  system  of  imemployment 
benefits  because  of  the  Impossibility  of 
determining  when  a  self-employed  per- 
son is  imemployed.  How  is  it  possible 
to  determine,  for  example,  that  a  com- 
mission salesman  is  unemployed  and  is 
not  enjoying  a  vacation  from  his  work? 
This  inherent  difficulty  in  mcluding  self- 
employed  persons  might  well  lead  to 
abuses  of  the  proposed  temporary  com- 
pensation. 

COST 

At  a  time  when  we  are  making  every 
attempt  to  balance  the  Federal  budget, 
we  should  look  carefully  at  the  relative 
costs  of  H.R.  5640,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  of  its  proposed  amendment, 
esiJecially  in  view  of  the  problems  the 
amendment  presents.  The  Department 
of  Labor  estimates  that  the  cost  of  com- 
pensation provided  under  H.R.  5640,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  would  approximate 
$78  million.  The  proponents  of  the 
amendment  estimate  that  their  propos- 
als would  cost  $875  million,  more  than 
10  times  the  cost  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

I  hope  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  reply  to  the  speech  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
opposition  to  the  McNamara  amendment, 
first  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the 
amendment. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  gross  cost 
would  be  approximately  $875  million, 
there  is  at  present  unexpended  from  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made  by  Con- 
gress for  temporary  unemployment  com- 
p)ensation  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $205  million.  So  the  net  cost 
would  be  reduced  to  $670  million,  rather 
than  $875  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  not 
the  $205  million  of  unexpended  appro- 
priations available  for  use  only  in  the 
form  of  loans  repayable  by  the  States? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  U  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  it  would  au- 
thorize an  $875  million  appropriation  by 
the  Federal  Government,  none  of  which 
would  be  repayable.  Therefore,  I  see  no 
connection  between  the  two  proposals. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  it  Is  my  Impression 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  er- 
roneous in  that  understanding,  because 
I  imderstand  the  $205  million  appropri- 
ated but  imexpended  and  not  chargeable 
against  the  1960  budget  would  be  avail- 
able if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
money  or  any  other  money  could  be 
available;  but  the  point  Is  that  if  the 
amendment  shall  be  agreed  to,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  paying  out  $875  million, 
none  of  which  will  be  repayable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
cotrect.  My  statement  was  that  the  cost 
in  terms  of  new  appropriations  was  $670 
rnillion.  I  think  that  Is  correct.  Does 
tlie  Senator  challenge  that  statemMit? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  dis- 
agree   with    your    conclusion.    Money 


which  is  authorized  to  be  used  as  a.  loan 
cannot  be  used,  by  substitution,  for  a 
grant.  An  entirely  new  appropriation  of 
$875  million  would  be  needed  if  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct  in  his  assumption — 
which  he  may  well  be — then  the  $205  mil- 
lion would  not  be  available  for  grants, 
and  it  would  return  to  the  Treasury  be- 
cause not  used.  So  the  net  amount  of 
new  money  would  be  $670  million.  That 
is  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  should  not 
be  appropriated  without  careful  thought. 
As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said, 
I  think  every  Senator  who  supports  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
desires  to  see  a  balanced  budget.  I  know 
that  I  do.  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  March  5  to  suggest  how  the  budget 
could  be  balanced  by  the  closing  of  tax 
loopholes,  even  if  the  President's  budget 
were  to  be  increased  by  something  In  ex- 
cess of  $4  billion. 

Among  the  loopholes  which  could  be 
closed  and  which  would  provide  revenue 
far  in  excess  of  the  $670  million  of  new 
money  called  for  by  the  McNamara 
amendment  are  the  following:  The  mere 
employment  of  additional  Internal  Reve- 
nue agents  to  audit  income  tax  returns 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Treasury  itself 
to  yield  $100  of  new  revenue  for  every  38 
cents  of  administrative  expense  for  the 
additional  revenue  agents. 

If  as  many  as  3.000  such  agents  were 
placed  on  the  pajrroll.  as  they  were  in 
years  past,  and  if  all  accounts  were 
audited,  it  Is  estimated  that  $2,700  mil- 
lion additional  revenue  would  be  received 
without  a  single  change  in  the  tax  laws. 

Let  us  cut  that  sum  in  half  and  make 
It  $1,350  million.  There  would  still  be 
considerably  more  money  raised  without 
any  change  in  the  tax  laws,  merely  by 
employing  more  agents  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  than  is  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  additional  expenditures  called  for 
by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK    I  yield.      - 

Mr,  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  stresses  the  need  for  addi- 
tional agents  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  tax  collections.  I  agree  with 
him.  But  I  am  quite  certain  the  Sen- 
ator Is  familiar  with  what  happened  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  struck  out 
all  requests  for  new  employees  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  That  does  not 
look  promising,  so  far  as  getting  addi- 
tional p>ersonnel  to  collect  more  money 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  great  confidence 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  not  follow  the  lead  of  the 
House,  the  need  for  revenue  being  as 
great  as  it  is.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  bill  is  at  present  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  additional  funds  for 
this  purpose  will  be  provided. 

Mr,  President,  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  detail  the  10  other 
loopholes  which  could  be  closed  with- 
out perpetrating  any  Injustice  or  In- 
equity, but.  In  fact,  eliminating  Injus- 
tice and  inequity.  I  believe  I  am  con- 
servative in  repeating  what  I  said  on  the 
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floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  5th — 
namely,  that  the  closing  of  these  loop- 
holes would  yield  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion of  additional  revenue  with  no  in- 
crease in  tax  rates  generally. 

So  there  need  be  no  concern  about 
breaking  the  budget  ceiling  by  adopting 
this  amendment.  The  question  is 
whether  we  wish  to  help  those  who  are 
vmemployed,  those  whose  families  do 
not  have  enough  to  eat,  and  whether  we 
are  so  much  in  favor  of  helping  them 
that  we  are  willing  to  vote  to  close  these 
tax  loopholes  in  order  to  obtain  the 
funds  with  which  to  make  the  expendi- 
tures called  for  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  has  said, 
this  problem  is  a  national  one.  and  it 
should  be  treated  on  a  national  basis.* 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  mak- 
ing  national    payments   for   public-as- 
sistance  grants   in   specific   categories; 
and  those  grants  are  not  very  differ- 
ent from  unemployment  compensation 
grants.    I  see  no  difference  in  principle 
between  those  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  payments  proposed 
to  be  made  by  the  McNamara  bill.    Just 
as  the  problem  of  relief  is  a  national 
one.  so  is  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Furthermore.    I   do   not   believe   the 
States  should  be  called  upon  to  carry 
this  load  indefinitely.    My  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  I  had  a  little  discussion  on 
that  point  during  the  hearings  held  by 
the    Finance    Committee.    I    suggested 
that  my  State  was  broke.    The  Senator 
from  Virginia  indicated  that  that  meant 
that  my  State  was  bankrupt.    Finally  we 
agreed  not  to  argue  about  the  seman- 
tics.   However.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
is  that  in  Pennsylvania  imemployment 
has  increased  to  a  dangerous  level;  and 
additional  payments  by  our  employers 
to  this  fund  at  this  time  would  result 
in  putting  a  great  brake  on  the  States' 
Industry    and    the    development    of   a 
healthy  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  administrative 
problems  which  would  arise  from  the 
amendment  are  not  inconsiderable,  but 
in  my  judgment  they  are  surmountable. 
The  determination  of  need  would  be 
made  by  the  States.  The  States  are 
well  qualified  to  determine  whether  an 
applicant  is  entitled  to  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  States  can 
satisfactorily  make  that  determination 
with  respect  to  the  covered  employment, 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  In  the  case  of 
employment  that  is  not  covered,  the  ap- 
plicant must  show  that  he  comes  within 
the  terms  of  the  act — in  other  words, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  to  show 
that  he  was  employed  and  that  he  is 
able  to  qualify. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  proper 
to  call  upon  American  citizens  who  are 
out  of  work,  and  who  need  jobs,  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  the  case  of  the 
States  which,  because  of  their  difficul- 
ties— acute  as  they  are  in  many  cases — 
cannot  meet  this  need. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment. 


I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
remarks  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark.]  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
flnancial  position  of  his  State  is  such 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  finance  this 
unemployment  compensation  insurance. 
However.  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
pending  amendment,  which  provides  for 
expenditures,  at  the  National  level,  of 
$875  million,  the  Federal  Government 
must  raise  that  amount  of  money  by 
levying  additional  taxes  upon  the  people 
of  the  States.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  access  to  any  mysterious 
source  of  income.  The  only  money  it 
can  spend,  the  only  money  it  can  pay 
to  the  States,  must  first  be  taken  from 
the  citizens  of  the  respective  States. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  are  at 
the  present  time  paying  approximately 
10  percent  of  all  the  revenue  which  the 
Federal  Government  obtains  by  taxes. 
Therefore.  If  the  pending  amendment  is 
enacted  into  law,  the  $875  million  of  ad- 
ditional payments  It  calls  for  will  have 
to  be  obtained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  placing  additional  taxes  on  all 
the  people  of  all  the  States — and,  in 
the  case  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  extent  of  $87,500,000.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  obtain  the  money 
it  spends  only  be  levying  taxes  on  the 
people  of  the  various  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  fMr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  E>oes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  My  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  I  have  in 
the  past  had  occasion  to  bandy  this 
argument  across  the  aisle.  He  has  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  same  people  in 
Pennsylvania  who  pay  the  taxes  are  the 
ones  who  would  receive  these  benefits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No.  I 
have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware just  said  they  are  the  same  people. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
said  they  are  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
I  recognized  that  those  who  receive  un- 
employment insurance  compensation  in 
Pennsylvania  are  not  paying  these  taxes. 
But  I  suggest  that  the  necessary  taxes  are 
paid  by  the  people  of  the  same  State; 
and  surely  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  agree  to  that  statement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  tax  revenue  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  comes  from  your  State. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Of 


course. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No  doubt  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  inadvertently  used  the 
words  "the  same  people."  The  Record 
will  speak  for  itself,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  will  show  that  he  did  use  those 
words. 

Heretofore,  he  and  I  have  discussed 
this  point.     Of  coiuse,  my  position  is 


that  those  who  receive  these  payments 
are  in  a  class  which  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  class  of  those  who  pay  the 
necessary  taxes.  The  overwhelming 
amount  of  the  taxes  which  would  be 
paid  in  Pennsylvania  would  not  at  all 
come  from  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania;  instead,  it  would  come 
from  Pennsylvania  corporations  and 
from  taxpayers  who  can  well  afford  to 
make  this  additional  contribution  in  the 
interest  of  human  compassion  and  kind- 
ness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
siu-e  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are 
prepared  to  pay  their  share;  and  I  shall 
not  enter  into  an  argument  with  the 
Senator  from  Pensylvania.  as  to  whether 
Federal  taxes  are  levied  more  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay.  than  do  State 
taxes.  I  do  not  know  how  taxes  are 
collected  in  Pennsylvania.  I  would  as- 
sume that  that  situation  In  Pennsyl- 
vania is  similar  to  that  In  Delaware. 

If  in  Pennsylvania  taxes  are  levied 
less  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay  more 
than  is  true  in  the  case  of  Federal  taxes 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  But  I  re- 
peat that,  on  the  average.  10  percent  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment comes  from  Pennsylvania. 
About  1  percent  comes  from  Delaware. 
As  these  expenditures  are  increased,  it 
IS  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes  that 
are  levied  on  taxpayers  of  the  various 
States,  in  order  to  provide  the  tax  reve- 
nue of  the  Federal  Government;  or  else 
an  additional  deficit  must  be  Incurred. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  per  capita  FW- 
eral  Indebtedness  of  both  the  people  of 
Delaware  and  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  Increased.  We  cannot 
escape  that  simple  fact  of  life. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  will  have  to  help  finance 
this  appropriation  or  any  other  appro- 
priation which  Congress  may  make 
Again  I  emphasize  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  any  mysteri- 
ous source  of  Income.  The  revenue  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  funds  obtained  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers.  So,  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, payments  of  the  sort  now  proposed 
will  not  constitute  gifts  to  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  or  any  other  State.  It  will 
merely  represent  the  return  of  a  part  of 
that  which  will  be  collected  from  them. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware represents  an  extremely  prosper- 
ous State,  even  though  It  is  small  In 
size.  It  is  prosperous  not  only  because 
of  the  activities  of  Its  people,  but  also 
because  It  has  a  corporation  law  which 
brings  Into  the  State  many  millions  of 
dollars  from  corporations  which  wish  to 
be  incorporated  in  Delaware.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  situaUon  at  all;  that 
is  a  privilege  of  Delaware. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  what  attitude 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  should  take 
on  the  pending  amendment.  He  is  fully 
able  to  determine  his  own  position  with 
regard  to  it. 
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However,  despite  his  little  lecture,  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  even  thougli  it  might 
result  in  their  paying,  in  taxes,  a  little 
more  than  they  would  receive  by  means 
of  the  amendment.  The  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  are  interested  in  people 
being  fed,  in  people  being  clothed,  in 
people  being  housed.  They  have  a  sense 
of  compassion  for  their  unfortunate  fel- 
low Americans,  and  I  am  sure  t\ey  would 
want  both  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  disputing  or  quarreling  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  merely  say  that  if  Congress 
passes  this  bill,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  going  to  help  to  furnish  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  program.  All  this 
talk  about  producing  this  extra  money 
by  closing  mysterious  loopholes  is  not 
going  to  produce  the  money.  I  have 
just  as  much  interest  as  has  anyone  else 
in  discovering  these  mysterious  billions. 
I  do  not  think  the  phrase  "loophole"  is 
exactly  proper.  We  all  consider  as  a 
tax  loophole  a  tax  advantage  with  which 
we  are  in  disagreement,  even  though  it 
is  in  the  present  law.  The  people  are 
paying  the  taxes  according  to  the  law, 
whether  they  are  taking  advantage  of  a 
27'2-I>ercent  depletion  allowance  or  not. 
I  personally  think  these  depletion  al- 
lowances are  too  high  but  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  the  responsibility  of  chang- 
ing the  law  when  we  think  there  is  an 
inequity  in  the  tax  law.  As  one  Sen- 
ator, I  have  tried  to  change  these  In- 
equities, and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
But  that  is  no  excuse  for  voting  another 
billion  now  on  the  assumption  that  later 
we  will  collect  more  taxes  from  some 
source. 

Let  us  collect  the  money  first.  For 
years  we  have  been  operating  at  a  deficit. 
It  is  time  we  call  a  halt. 

No  one  denies  the  fact  but  that  if  this 
amendment  is  enacted,  the  $785  million 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  furnish  to  the  States  imder  this  pro- 
gram, will  all  have  to  be  raised  by  levy- 
ing some  kind  of  tax  on  the  people  of 
the  respective  States.  There  is  no  mys- 
terious source  of  income  at  the  National 
level. 

The  fact  is  that  the  proposal  provides 
for  the  expenditure  of  $875  million  over 
and  above  the  amount  recommended  in 
the  budget. 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted,  it  will 
be  the  first  step  toward  nationalizing 
State  unemployment  insurance;  it  will 
be  the  first  step  toward  nationalizing  a 
program  which  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  being  the  responsibility  of  the 
States. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Governors,  which  reported  to  the 
President  this  week,  recommended  that 
this  program  was  a  State  program,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
take  even  the  flrst  step  toward  national- 
izing it.  This  proposal  now  before  us  is 
not  endorsed  by  the  Crovemors,  on  the 
basis  that  the  Governors  recognize  this 
program  as  being  one  of  State  respKjnsi- 
bility. 


I  agree  that  such  a  step  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish. Once  we  take  this  step  we  shall 
be  establishing  a  new  principle,  not  of 
unemployment  insurance — and  I  believe 
very  strongly  in  a  sound  unemployment 
insurance  program — ^but  the  minute 
Congress  adopts  the  approach  recom- 
mended under  the  amendment,  the  pro- 
gram will  cease  to  be  for  unemployment 
insurance,  it  will  become  unemplojmient 
relief.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
working  man  wants  an  insurance  and  a 
relief  program  connected. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  pass  a  relief 
measure,  it  should  not  do  so  under  the 
guise  of  enacting  an  unemployment  in- 
surance measure.  This  proposal  is  not 
an  unemployment  insurance  measure;  it 
is  a  proposal  to  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide relief  in  many  instances  to  those 
who  have  never  been  covered  under  the 
unemployment  insurance  program,  who 
have  contributed  nothing  to  it,  and  per- 
haps they  will  make  no  payments  to  the 
fund  in  the  future. 

Let  us  study  well  the  experience  the 
British  had  when  they  adopted  a  simi- 
lar pror>osal  and  later  had  to  drop  it. 
We  in  this  country  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  warnings  of  history  and  keep  this 
program  as  a  bona  fide  State-financed 
unemployment  insurance  program.  Let 
us  keep  the  program  as  the  Governors 
of  the  respective  States,  through  their 
executive  committee,  have  recommended 
we  in  the  Congress  should. 

Let  us  not  spend  another  billion  which 
we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1935  at  the  time  Congress  en- 
acted the  original  Social  Security  bill. 
In  1939  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  which 
time  we  rewrote  some  of  the  provisions 
of  that  bill  and  changed  some  of  its  basic 
principles. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  act  as 
passed  in  1935  were  that  the  unemploy- 
ment law  of  each  State  would  be  written 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State.  The 
din-ation  of  benefits,  the  benefit  amounts, 
and  the  eligibility  conditions  were  to  be 
locally  determined  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  limited.  The  State  re- 
sponsibility was  not  only  uppermost,  but 
it  was  fundamental  in  the  program. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  current  unem- 
ployment situation.  However,  I  believe 
it  would  be  disastrous  for  our  Nation  to 
change  completely  the  basic  philosophy 
of  our  current  social  secmity  program 
because  we  are  in  a  temporary  unem- 
ployment period. 

The  present  unemployment  picture  is 
improving — although  I  will  admit,  not  so 
rapidly  as  I  would  like  to  see  it — and  new 
claims  for  unemployment  compensation 
have  declined  appreciably  in  recent 
weeks.  They  are  now  running  about  40 
percent  under  those  of  a  year  ago,  and 
employment  should  show  at  least  season- 
able  improvement  in  March. 

The  Senate  today  is  confronted  with  a 
choice  between  two  bills.  One  is  S.  1323, 
which  is  sponsored  by  several  Members 


of  the  Senate,  and  would  provide  for  a 
greatly  expanded  Federal  program.  In 
fact,  if  enacted  into  law.  it  would  not  pro- 
vide for  repayment  of  funds  used  within 
a  State  for  imemployment  compensation 
benefits,  but  would  in  reality  be  a  give- 
away program. 

H.R.  5640  is  a  3  months'  extension  of 
the  emergency  Federal  jobless  pay  pro- 
gram which  Congress  approved  last  year. 
When  it  was  passed  by  Congress  last 
year,  it  was  understood  it  was  to  be  tem- 
porary; and  if  we  today  approve  this  bill 
it  will  be  truly  a  temporary  measure. 

Under  the  emergency  legislation  we 
enacted  last  year,  only  17  States  have 
elected  to  participate  fully  in  its  pro- 
visions. 

My  own  State  of  Kansas  did  not  take 
advantage  of  these  funds,  although  our 
unemployment  reached  a  total  of  5.6 
r>ercent  in  1958.  In  February  of  this 
year  our  unemployment  was  reduced  to 
4.2  percent  of  the  insured  work  force. 

The  Kansas  LegislatiU'e,  which  hsis  just 
concluded  its  biennial  session,  has  in- 
creased the  duration  of  the  benefit  pe- 
riod under  our  social  security  program 
from  20  to  26  weeks,  and  has  hiked  the 
payments  to  $40  a  week.  This  increase 
in  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the 
benefits,  plus  the  increased  benefits  as 
approved  by  the  legislature,  is  proof  that 
Kansas  is  concerned  about  its  insured 
who  become  unemployed. 

Our  State  has  a  good  record  in  deal- 
ing with  its  own  unemployed,  and  we 
expect  to  continue  our  active  interest  in 
their  problems. 

As  one  who  has  been  personally  fa- 
miliar with  our  social  sectu'ity  legisla- 
tion since  its  inception,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  down  S.  1323.  which  is  the 
pending  amendment,  and  support  H.R. 
5640. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
under  date  of  March  19.  entitled  "Keep- 
ing Perspective  on  Jobless  Benefits,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Kexping   Perspectivk    on   Jobless    Benettts 

A  3-month  extension  of  the  temporary 
Federal  Jobless  pay  program  appears  to  be 
reasonable  In  view  of  the  continued  high 
level  of  imemployment.  It  would  carry  the 
emergency  program  through  the  spring 
when  the  normal  job  pickup  can  be  expected 
to  brighten  the  picture.  And  it  would  re- 
emphasize  what  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  law:  It  is  a 
temporary  measure  not  designed  to  negate 
the  traditional  philosophy  that  unemploy- 
ment benefits  should  remain  a  State  func- 
tion. 

There  are  men  in  Congress  who  would  have 
it  otherwise.  The  original  Democratic  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  temporary  program  a  full 
year  might  have  given  them  an  opening 
wedge.  Also  It  would  have  played  havoc 
with  the  balanced  budget.  But  the  House 
has  restored  reason  and  voted  for  the 
3-month  extension  that  would  expire  July 
1.  Under  the  present  law  the  additional 
Federal  benefits  would  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

In  1958,  the  temporary  program  was  ap- 
proved as  an  antirecession  measure.  It  per- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  advance 
funds  to  the  States  to  extend  by  as  much  as 
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one-half  the  niunber  of  weeks  for  which  an 
unemployed  worker  la  eligible  for  jobless 
benefits.  The  extension  averages  out  to  13 
weeks  for  the  Nation. 

But  while  production  has  been  rising 
steadily,  unemployment  has  continued.  The 
February  figure  was  4.749.000.  As  the  Presi- 
dent recognized  last  year,  unemployment  Is 
far  more  than  a  matter  of  statistics.  A 
tapering  off  of  the  emergency  program  would 
ease  th«  critical  financial  plight  of  a  large 
number  of  Americans. 

The  cost  would  be  about  949  million  out 
of  this  year's  budget,  which  already  Is  hope- 
lessly unbalanced.  Then  If  the  expected  Job 
Increase  materialized  the  sound  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  would  revert 
to  normal.  Presumably  Uncle  would  vacate 
a  field  that  he  entered  Just  to  do  a  specific 
Job. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  weekly 
summary  of  Kansas  unemployment  in- 
surance benefit  activities,  submitted  by 
the  director  of  the  Kansas  Department  of 
Labor,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

Weekly  summary  of  Kansas  unemployment 
insurance  benefit  activities,  for  the  week 
ended  Mar.  14.  1959 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  finan- 
cial pages  of  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  entitled,  "Busi- 
ness Outlook,"  written  by  J.  A.  Living- 
ston, in  which  he  discusses  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  automobile  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 

Herald,   Mar.  25,    1959] 

BtrsiNKSs  Outlook — Drraorr  Oets  New 

ENOLANDmS 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 
Grimly,  despairingly,  men  today  make  the 
rounds    of    Detroit    employment    offices    in 
fruitless    quests    for    Jobs,    because    Detroit, 


over  the  last  several  years,  has  imported  un- 
employment. What  a  strange,  unwanted 
Import  amid  nationwide  pros[>erity. 

The  1958  recession  brought  Into  retrospect 
this  glacial  economic  trend.  It  demon- 
strated that  automobile  manufacturers  had 
moved  Jobs  out  of  Detroit  and  Michigan  to 
Missouri.  Ohio,  Delaware.  California.  Texas, 
and  elsewhere — In  the  Interest  of  efficiency. 
Result:  Detroit  suffers  from  New  England- 
Itls.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  significantly 
manifested  than  In  three  seemingly  inno- 
cent sentences  In  Chrysler  Corporation's 
1958  annual  report: 

"The  Newark.  Del.,  assembly  plant  •  •  • 
supplies  Plymouth  and  Dodge  cars  for  east 
coast  markets  •  •  •.  The  new  |St.  Louis) 
plant  will  enable  the  company  to  supply  the 
fastgrowlng  south  and  southwest  market 
•  •  •.  Improvements  at  the  Los  Angeles 
plant  included  new  fiexlble  conveyer  sys- 
tems •  •   •." 

FAlNFUr  DISCOVXBT 

New  Englandltis  is  what  the  towns  of 
Manchester.  N.H.:  Lowell.  Mass.  Boston, 
and  other  large  textile  and  shoe  centers  had 
to  contend  with  in  the  late  twenties  and 
during  the  thirties  and  forties.  Companies 
beset  by  high  labor  costs,  rigid  union  regu- 
lations, old  facilities,  and  high  taxes  moved 
elsewhere — often  to  the  South.  When  de- 
pression settled  over  the  Nation.  New  Eng- 
land workers  painfully  discovered  that  they 
were  laid  off  first,  rehired  last,  often  not 
rehired  at  all.  The  efficient  plants  were 
elsewhere. 

Only  recently  has  New  England  routed 
this  economic  malaise.  The  lively  elec- 
tronics Industry,  growing  like  a  newborn 
babe,  has  provided  Jobs  for  skilled  textile 
machinists  and  retrained  textile  workers.  It 
took  time,  energy,  and  Imagination  on  the 
part  of  New  England  government  officials, 
businessmen,  and  labor  leaders  to  reinvig- 
orate  an  area  which  had  reached  economic 
maturity   and   seeming   senescence. 

OU>EX    PLANTS    CUT    BACK 

Now,  apparently.  Detroit  and  Michigan, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent,  face  a  similar  task 
of  recrudescence.  Can  new  Industry  be  im- 
ported to  provide  Jobs?  For  even  if  car  sales 
pick  up  to  1956  or  1967  levels,  It's  unlikely 
that  Michigan  or  Detroit  employment  will 
fully  recover  to  the  levels  of  those  years. 
Too  much  deterioration  took  place  under  a 
panoply  of  false  prosperity. 

During  the  postwar  years  of  rip-roaring 
auto  sales  in  1955,  1966.  and  1957.  New  Eng- 
landltis was  slowly  setting  In.  All  three  of 
the  Big  Three  were  decentralizing— putting 
up  newer  plants  outside  Michigan.  Yet.  at 
the  time,  all  capacity  seemed  needed.  It 
was  not  fully  appreciated,  then,  that  if  auto 
sales  were  to  fall  off.  the  newly  automated 
facilities  would  be  kept  operating.  The 
older  plants  In  Michigan  would  be  cut  back. 
Unemployment  would   be  imported. 

In  t)oomy  1955.  more  than  52  percent  of 
the  Jobs  In  the  automobile  industry  were  in 
Michigan  and  37  percent  in  and  around 
Detroit.  Last  year  Michigan  accounted  for 
only  45  percent  pf  automobile  employment 
and  Detroit  for  only  29  percent.  According 
to  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
here  is  how  this  came  about: 
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Thus,  the  drop  In  employment  in  Michi- 
gan  was  both   numerically  and   in  percent 


twice  as  great  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  Prom  this  might  be  deduced  an 
economic  law:  As  an  industry,  such  as  au- 
totnoblles.  becomes  bigger,  as  Its  market 
spreads,  efficiency  dictates  decentralization 
of  facilities  nearer  ultimate  markets. 

Eventually,  the  plants  In  original  loca- 
tions are  less  efficient  than  plants  erected 
later — and  elsewhere.  The  Pittsburgh  region 
Is  to  steel  what  Detroit  is  to  autos.  More, 
more,  and  more  production  Is  concentrated 
in  the  newer  plants.  That  leaves  older  plants 
with  less  to  do.  established  workers  without 
Jobs. 

It's  Ironically  sad  for  Detroit  that  the  one 
domestic  company  whose  employment  is  at 
an  alltlme  high.  American  Motors,  concen- 
trates its  Rambler  production  at  Kenosha 
and  Milwaukee.  Wis.  Ite  Hudson  pla:it  in 
Detroit  is  not  making  autos.  Similarly, 
Studebaker-Packard.  undergoing  a  revival 
with  its  Lark,  concentrates  at  South  Bend. 
Ind. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  apreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraJ  for  himself 
and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  he  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The   legislative  clerk   called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  East- 
land l,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[  Mr.  FuLBRicHT  1 .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Johnson  I ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1 .  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers  I  are  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr. 
Eastland  I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  J 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  But- 
ler) is  absent  on  official  business  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Diuc- 
SEN)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
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Maryland  [Mr.  ButlesI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  38, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

TEAS— 38 


Bartlett 

Hennlngs 

Murray 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Neuberger 
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Kefauver 

O'Mahoney 
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Douglas 

Magnuson 
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Smith 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Green 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oruening 

McNamara 

Tarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Hartk* 

Morse 

NAYS— 49 

Allott 

Ellender 

Morton 

Anderson 

Prear 

Moes 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 
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Schoeppel 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Scott 

Capehart 
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Sparkman 

Carlson 

John.iton  8.C. 
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Case.  S  Dak 
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Thurmond 
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Kuchel 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Langer 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

La-jsche 

Young.  N.  Dak 

CurtU 

Martin 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Jordan 

Bennett 

ErvlD 

Russell 

Butler 

Fulbrlght 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Johnson.  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  offered  by  Mr.  McNamara  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  McNamara  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  myself,  and  Senators 
Hartke  and  McNamara.  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  paragraph  (1)  of  section  101  (a)  of 
the  Temporary  Unempiojrment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1958  (42  use.  1400)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "April  1,  1959."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1959." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  simply  extends  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation 
program  for  3  additional  months. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  contains  a  provision  that  any- 
one who  qualifies  before  April  1  shall  be 
eligible  for  benefits  untu  July  1.    The 


effect  of  my  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  anyone  who  qualifies  before  July  1, 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  temporary  un- 
emplojrment  benefits  paid  under  the 
program. 

The  amendment  makes  no  changes  in 
the  State  programs.  It  provides  for  a 
continuation  of  the  loan  program  which 
was  adopted  last  year.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  some  measure  of 
benefit  and  some  measure  of  aid  to  the 
large  number  of  unemployed  persons 
who  would  otherwise  in  those  3  months 
receive  no  unemployment  compensation 
whatsoever. 

The  amendment  has  a  second  advan- 
tage, I  think,  in  that  it  would  give  State 
legislatures  time  to  respond  to  the  needs 
in  the  field  of  unemployment  benefits. 

By  extending  the  time  vmtil  July  1, 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  any  State 
legislature  to  say  "We  did  not  have 
time;  the  act  expired  before  we  were 
ab!e  to  provide  unemployment  comp)en- 
sation." 

I  favor  the  enactment  of  national 
standards.  I  supported  the  McNamara 
amendment  which  wac  offered  earlier 
this  afternoon.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
wh_n  Congress  was  adopting  temporary 
legislation  last  year,  it  perhaps  should 
have  approved  something  like  the  Mc- 
Namara amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
proposed  was  essentially  what  the 
Democrats  advocated  last  year.  That 
program  would  have  been  a  genuine 
emergency  or  temporary  program.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  a  year,  during 
which  the  States  could  have  taken  ac- 
tion. Instead  of  assuming  that  re- 
sponsibility. Congress  passed  an  act 
which  threw  the  burden  on  the  States, 
which  were  already  overburdened. 

I  say  the  least  we  can  do  today  is  to 
extend  for  3  months  the  duration  of  the 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $130  mil- 
Uon. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier  today,  in 
excess  of  $200  million  remains  in  the 
appropriation  which  was  made  in  the 
last  Congress.  Consequently,  some  of 
that  appropriation  will  remain,  even 
though  this  program  is  fully  adopted 
and  is  completely  carried  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  on  his 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  other  Senators  sent  to  a 
number  of  State  Governors  a  telegram  in 
which  the  latter  were  asked  whether  they 
supported  the  concept  of  minimum 
standards  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits;  and  they  were  also  asked 
to  state  how  long  they  believed  such 
benefits  should  be  provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  telegram  which  was  sent  to 
the  Governors ;  and  also  the  replies  which 
have  been  received  from  Governor  Clau- 
son,  of  Maine;  Governor  Freeman,  of 
Minnesota;  Governor  Ribicoff,  of  Con- 
necticut; Governor  Docking,  of  Kansas; 


Governor  Rosellini,  of  Washington;  Gov- 
ernor Brooks,  of  Nebraska;  the  Acting 
Governor  of  Alaska.  Hugh  J.  Wade; 
Governor  Hickey,  of  Wyoming;  Gover- 
nor Lawrence,  of  Pennsylvania;  Gover- 
nor Loveless,  of  Iowa;  and  Governor 
Williams,  of  M^iugan.  Their  telegrams 
indicate  very  ^arly  that  the  States 
which  are  most  involved  with  this  prob- 
lem are  strongly  in  support  of  Federal 
minimum  standards,  and  that  some  of 
the  statements  which  came  from  the 
Governors'  conference  held  the  other 
day  at  the  White  House  do  not  indicate 
the  feeling  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
which  are  most  directly  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  20, 1959. 
Senator  John  P.  Kxnkedt. 
Washington,    D.C.: 

We  understand  that  the  President  Is  seek- 
ing expressions  of  opinion  from  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Governors'  conference  con- 
cerning the  strengthening  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  The  under- 
signed Senators  believe  the  only  solution  for 
the  Individual  hardships  created  by  the  loss 
of  jobs,  the  community  suffering  from  large- 
scale  unemployment,  and  the  depressing  ef- 
fects of  cutbacks  in  the  flow  of  earnings  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Comp>ensation  Act  which  would  require  each 
State  to  adopt  the  same  minimum  standards. 
This  would  eliminate  any  tendency  to  re- 
duce t>enefits  In  oriier  to  encourage  Industry 
to  move  to  those  States  with  low  benefits.  It 
would  fulflu  the  objectives  repeatedly  re- 
queste "  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidents,  by  Governors,  by  leading  econo- 
mists, such  as  Arthur  Burns,  and  by  studies 
such  as  those  contained  In  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers'  report  of  April  1958  and  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Employ- 
ment Security  recently  published.  S.  791  and 
the  corresponding  House  bills  would  Include 
these  recommendations.  Hearings  on  the 
House  bills  are  scheduled  to  begin  April  7  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We 
would  appreciate  an  expression  of  support  by 
you  for  this  iegislatlGn.  ilease  address  yotir 
telegram  to  Senator  John  P.  Kzkkedt,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
send  a  copy  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Governors  Conference,  White  House,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  or  to  Gov.  LeRoy  Collina. 
Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 
Please  do  not  confuse  this  request  with  the 
request  of  a  few  days  ago  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  bill. 

Senator  John  Kennedy,  Senator  John 
Carkoll.  Senator  Stephen  Young.  Sen- 
ator Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  Senator  William  Pboxmixe. 
Senator  John  Pastore.  Senator  Rich- 
ard Neuberger,  Senator  Edmund  Mus- 
KiE,  Senator  James  Murray,  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  Senator  Pat  McNamara, 
Senator  Gale  McGee,  Senator  Mike 
Manstield,  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
son, Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Senator  Joseph  Clark, 
Senator  Philip  Hart,  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy.  Senator  Ernest  Gruenino, 
Senator  Thxodorx  Green,  Senator 
Claib  Engle,  Senator  Path.  Douglas, 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd.  Senator  Frank 
Church.  Senator  Dennis  Chavez.  Sen- 
ator Howard  Cannon,  Senator  Robert 
Byrd,  Senator  CurroRo  Cask. 
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Augusta.  Maine,  March  23, 1959. 
Senator   John   F.   Kknneot, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish uniform  minimum  standards  for  un- 
employment compensation  throughout  the 
Nation.  Adoption  of  such  standards  would 
lessen  the  Impact  of  recessions  on  com- 
munities and  reduce  hardship  caused  by  loss 
of  employment.  It  also  would  eliminate 
any  tendency  for  industries  to  move  to  low 
benefit  States.  I  believe  that  establishment 
of  minimum  standards  for  unemployment 
compensation  in  all  the  States  is  impera- 
tive. 

Clinton  A.  Clauson. 

Governor  of  Maine. 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  March  24,  1959. 
anxator  Huboit  Humphbsy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

This  is  the  text  of  the  telegram  which 
was  sent  to  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins: 

"I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  791  to  establish 
minimum  Federal  standards  for  Jobless  pay 
benefits.  The  effects  of  the  1967-68  re- 
cession still  hang  over  nearly  5  million 
unemployed  Americans.  The  hardships  to 
the  people  and  the  depressing  effect  to  the 
community  as  a  result  of  the  cutback  in 
the  flow  of  earnings  calls  for  positive  action 
to  strengthen  unemployment  compensation 
on  a  national  level — thus  ending  the  tend- 
ency to  use  low  benefits  as  a  means  to  en- 
courage Industry  to  move  to  those  States 
with  low  benefits.  Such  action  has  been 
recommended  by  any  number  of  Important 
economic  studies.  Establishment  of  Federal 
standards  will  stabilize  the  unemployment 
compensation  programs  of  States  to  enable 
the  unemployed  to  find  Jobs  without  suf- 
fering disastrous  loss  of  savings  and  prop- 
erty." 

Obville  L.  Freeman, 
Governor  of  Minnesota. 

Harttobd,  Conn.,  March  23. 1959. 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  consider  legislation  setting  up  nationwide 
minimum  standards  under  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  necessary  both  In  the 
interest  of  national  economy  and  fairness. 
Agree  such  legislation  has  long  been  needed 
and  should  be  enacted  without  further  de- 
lay. 

Abe  RiEicorr, 
•  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Topeka.  Kans.,  March  23.  1959. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  respectfully  urge  the  strengthening  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  system 
through  Federal  legislation  which  would 
standardize  the  minimum  standards  among 
all  the  States. 

Sincerely, 

George  Docking, 
Governor  of  Kansas. 

Olympia,  Wash.,  March  24,  1959. 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Endorse  principles  of  Senate  791  and  com- 
panion House  bills  but  feel  that  time  is 
needed  for  comprehensive  study  of  impact 
of  this  legislation  on  our  present  State  un- 
employment compensation  law.  Complexi- 
ties of  bills  make  definite  stand  difficult  at 
this  time.  Speclflcally  concerned  about  39- 
week  minimum  duration  and  financing  pro- 
Visions. 

Albert  D  Rosellint, 
Crovernor,  Washington  State. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Af arcA  22, 1959. 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
as  set  forth  In  your  telegram  of  March  21. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  G.  Brooks, 
Governor,  State  of  Nebraska. 

Hon.  Ernest  Grusnino, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  chairman.  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC,  Senate  bill  1323,  highly  preferable  to 
House  bin  on  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation. It  Is  essential  that  cost  of  such 
programs  be  covered  by  grants  rather  than 
loans.  Including  of  workers  not  covered 
under  State  programs  will  create  some  ad- 
ministrative problems  but  can  be  adminis- 
tered. We  do  not  believe  this  provision  es- 
sential but  have  no  objection  to  It.  This 
bill  would  to  some  degree  alleviate  distress 
and  unemployment  in  Bristol  Bay  area 
by  Federal  closure  of  fishing  this  year.  We 
endorse  and  recommend  Senate  bill  1323. 
This  bin  would  help  solve  Immediate  prob- 
lems due  to  unemployment.  For  permanent 
Improvement  in  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance program  we  recommend  passage  of 
Kennedy  bill,  Senate  bill  791. 

Hugh  J.  Wade, 
Acting  Governor  of  Alaska. 


Cheyenne,  Wto.,  March  24,  1959. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ohington,  D.C: 

Urgently  request  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  3547  and  S.  791  to  require  each  State 
to  adopt  same  minimum  standards  and  ex- 
tend payment  to  a  30-week  period  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act.  Higher  benefits  of  longer  dura- 
tion Is  only  solution  for  Individual  hard- 
ships created  by  loss  of  Jobs. 

J.  J.  Joe  Hickey, 
Governor  of  Wyoming. 


Harrisburc,  Pa.,  March  24.  1959. 
Scnntor  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  only  meaningful  way  to  Improve  un- 
employment Insurance  nationally  to  combat 
future  national  recessions  more  effectively, 
to  provide  equal  protection  to  workers 
wherever  they  live,  to  remove  the  tax  handi- 
caps now  being  suffered  by  employers  In 
States  with  high  standards  like  Pennsyl- 
vania, Is  to  require  agreed  upon  national 
minimum  standard  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation similar  to  those  recommended  by 
Federal  Advisory  Council  to  Secretary 
Mitchell  and,  I  understand,  embodied  In  your 
bill,  S.  791. 

David  L.  Lawrence, 

Oorernor. 

Des  MOINE.S,  lowA,  March  24.  1959. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C:  ' 

I  strongly  support  proposed  legislation  to 
«stabllsh  minimum  standards  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  applicable  In  all 
States.  Have  requested  permission  to  pre- 
sent testimony  on  House  bills  embodying 
these  proposals  on  Monday,  April  13. 
Warm  personal  regards. 

Herschel  C.  Loveless. 

Governor  of  Iowa. 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  convey  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
my    unqualified    support    for    S.    791.      The 


achievement  of  realistic  benefit  levels  and 
duration  have  been  held  back  by  drum  beat- 
ing competition  to  hold  down  tax  rates  and 
benefits.  Everyone  agrees  that  we  must  pre- 
serve our  Federal -State  system,  but.  despite 
annual  pleas  by  the  President  over  the  last 
6  years  State  response  has  been  less  than 
sufficient,  and  only  the  stimulation  of  Fed- 
eral basic  minimum  standards  will  make  our 
unemployment  Insurance  practical  and  effec- 
tive. While  States  are  intimately  Involved, 
both  the  cause  and  effect  of  unemployment 
are  national  in  scope  as  the  last  recession 
has  only  too  well  pointed  out.  Federal  re- 
sponsibility consequently  is  patent.  Rein- 
surance provisions  of  8.  791  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  so  vital  to  success- 
ful defense  against  both  inflation  and  a  de- 
pression. 

O.  Mxnnen  Williaus, 

Governor  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
me  In  connection  with  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 
Twenty-four  years  ago.  in  the  wake  of 
the  depression,  the  Nation  took  a  major  step 
toward  the  goal  of  a  society  in  which  every 
willing  worker  could  enjoy  Insurance  against 
the  tragedy  of  unemployment.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  Federal -State  system  of  un- 
employment Insurance  under  which  Job- 
less workers  could  receive  weekly  beneflu 
while  actively  seeking  employment. 

Without  question,  unemployment  insur- 
ance has  served  as  a  buffer  against  fear  of 
want  and  privation,  as  an  important  part 
of  our  humanitarian  social  legislation,  and 
as  an  economic  stabilizer.  Sensitive  to 
fluctuations  In  the  economy,  it  automati- 
cally pours  millions  back  Into  the  economy 
to  replace  loet  wages  whenever  a  downturn 
occurs.  Unfortunately  It  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Increase  in  price  levels  and 
the  Increase  In  wages  since  1936  and  has. 
therefore,  lost  much  of  its  effect  both  as  In- 
surance to  the  worker  and  as  a  prop  to  the 
economy  In  times  of  distress.  The  recent 
University  of  Michigan  study,  published  in 
February  1959,  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
"if  imemployment  insurance  benefits  had 
been  paid  at  a  rate  of  50  percent  of  the 
average  wages  Instead  of  the  approximately 
37  percent  actually  paid,  and,  if  coverage 
had  been  broadened,  and  the  maximum  du- 
ration of  benefits  had  been  39  weeks  in  all 
States  for  the  entire  period  of  the  reces- 
sion—about tl.S  to  $2  billion  additional 
would  have  been  dispersed  to  unemployed 
Individuals." 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  of 
the  authors  of  the  study  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  William  Haber.  Fedele 
P.  Faurl,  and  Wilbur  J  Cohen: 

"recommendations 

"The  experience  of  the  recession  indicates 
that  the  existing  built-in  stabilizers  In  our 
Income  maintenance  programs  were  not — 
and  still  are  not— satisfactory  to  meet  an- 
other similar  recurrence.  A  free  enter- 
prise economy  must  make  more  effective 
provision  than  we  now  have  for  meeting  the 
unemployment  hazards  which  occur  from 
the  free  play  of  economic  forces  In  the 
marketplace. 

"The  full  potential  of  our  unemployment 
Insurance  system  was  not  utilized  during 
the  recession  for  the  alleviation  of  hardship 
and  the  support  of  our  economy. 

"The  tragic  part  of  the  situation  was  that 
there  waa  97  billion  in  unemployment  in- 
siirance  reserve  fund*  which  were  not 
touched  during  the  recession.  If  state  and 
Federal  unemployment  laws  had  been  more 
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adequate  and  had  permitted  tl.5  to  $2  bil- 
lion of  these  reserves  to  be  used  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  the  unemployed,  many  personal  hard- 
ships could  have  been  avoided.  There  would 
still  have  been  about  $6  billion  of  reserves 
left  if  unemplojmient  insurance  benefits  had 
been  more  adequate. 

"Among  the  most  urgent  Improvements  in 
Federal  and  State  legislation  which  are 
vitally  needed  while  the  lessons  of  the  re- 
cession are  still  fresh  in  our  memory  are: 

"1.  Coverage  should  be  broadened  to  cover 
all  persons  who  have  a  substantial  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force  Including  the  1.8 
million  persons  In  small  firms  who  are  not 
covered  In  33  States  and  some  of  the  hired 
farm  laborers  and  other  groups  not  now 
covered. 

"2.  The  maximum  duration  of  benefits 
should  be  Increased  to  at  least  30  weeks  In 
a  benefit  year  In  all  States.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  longer  duration  whenever  the 
average  unemployment  In  a  State  reaches 
recession  levels  of  say  6  to  9  percent. 

"3.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  an 
equalization  fund  in  order  to  reduce  the  ex- 
ceaalve  costs  of  unemployment  Insurance  in 
States  suffering  from  a  high  Incidence  of 
unemployment  caused  by  national  economic 
conditions. 

"4.  The  great  majority  of  eligible  claim- 
ants should  receive  at  least  one-half  of  their 
normal  full-time  gross  weekly  earnings. 
States  and  employers  should  be  given  a 
period  of  6  years  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. The  great  majority  of  eligible  claim- 
ants In  a  State  should  receive  at  least  40 
percent  of  their  normal  full-time  gross 
weekly  earnings  for  the  first  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  the  standards; 
for  the  next  2  years,  not  less  than  45  percent, 
and  after  that  not  less  than  50  percent.  In 
order  to  provide  benefits  at  these  levels. 
States  would  have  to  make  changes  In  their 
benefit  structure  Including  Increasing  the 
maximum  weekly  benefit  amount. 

"5.  The  Federal  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  law  which  expires  March  31, 
1959  should  be  extended  until  permanent 
Federal  standards  and  supporting  State  leg- 
islation are  enacted  to  Improve  the  benefit 
duration  and  financing  arrangements  of 
State  laws. 

"6.  Since  a  major  Impact  of  the  reces- 
sion was  on  younger  workers  with  families, 
it  was  especially  unfortunate  that  most 
State  unemployment  Insurance  laws  did  not 
provide  for  benefits  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  dependents.  Only  11  States  had  such 
provisions.'  Dependents  benefits  should  be 
Included  as  an  integral  part  of  each  State 
unemnloyment    Insurance    program. 

"7.  Because  a  social  Insurance  system  does 
not  protect  all  Individuals  frcm  want  dur- 
ing extended  periods  of  unemployment. 
Federal  and  State  funds  for  direct  relief. 
should  be  made  available  to  assure  all  needy 
persons  a  floor  or  protection  against  want  In 
all  localities.  Such  a  program  should  be 
designed  to  as'-ist  individuals  to  become 
self -supporting." 

During  the  late  1930s,  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  served  Its  purposes 
well.  No  State  at  that  time  paid  unemploy- 
ment benefits  of  less  than  50  jiercent  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  In  the  State,  and  In 
most  States  unemployed  workers  received 
from  60  to  9U  percent  of  the  State's  average 
weekly  wage  In  benefit  paymer^ts.  However, 
over  the  years  the  States  have  found  It  diffi- 
cult or  Impractical  to  modify  their  laws  to 
keep  the  program  up  with  current  wage 
and  price  levels.  In  a  program  of  this  na- 
ture. Individual  action  by  a  single  State  to 
Increase  benefits  and  therefore  Increase  Its 
taxes  upon  employers  Inevitably  results  In  a 


«  Alaska,  Connecticut.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Illinois.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mlch- 
igin,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and 
\*yomlng. 


competitive  disadvantage  to  that  State.  As 
a  result,  the  benefits  paid  to  workers  out  of 
a  Job  today  are  geared  to  price  and  wage 
levels  prevalent  In  the  1930's.  In  very  few 
States  do  most  unemployment  Insurance  re- 
cipients receive  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
their  previous  weekly  wages.  In  some  cases 
the  percentage  Is  as  low  as  30  percent.  To- 
day the  average  production  worker  receives 
$88  per  week.  But  his  average  benefit  when 
he  becomes  unemployed  is  $30  per  week.  In 
some  States  the  average  benefit  Is  as  low  as 
§21  per  week  and  the  most  he  can  get  is 
$26  per  week. 

It  takes  no  expert  in  family  budgeting  to 
realize  that  present  State  unemployment 
benefits  fall  miserably  In  providing  the 
wherewithal  in  maintaining  even  a  modest 
standard  of  living  with  today's  prices. 
Aside  from  the  serious  Impact  on  the  wel- 
fare of  families  and  individuals,  the  over- 
all effect  on  cur  complex  and  inter-depend- 
ent economy  is  even  more  serious.  The 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  Insurance  salesman, 
the  doctor,  the  mortgage  holder — all  of  these 
and  many  more  depend,  for  their  economic 
health,  upon  the  maintenance  of  consumer 
income. 

The  startling  inadequacies  of  the  present 
system  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  with 
almost  5  million  unemployed  less  than  3 
million  are  drawing  benefits.  Too  many 
workers  are  not  even  covered  by  the  law. 
Too  many  others  have  been  out  of  work  for 
so  long  they  have  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights. 

The  law  extending  benefits  for  3  months 
is  only  a  pretense  at  a  solution.  It  will  In- 
evitably result  In  more  temporary  laws  and 
more  problems.  As  a  temporary  expedient  it 
seeks  to  patch  a  cover  for  the  economy  which 
is  so  threadbare  It  cannot  provide  the  pro- 
tection for  which  it  was  designed. 

On  Monday  the  President  called  a  confer- 
ence of  eight  Governors  who  were  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Governor's 
conference.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  con- 
ference, they  issued  a  release  stating  that 
they  favored  adequate  Federal  advances  to 
meet  emergencies  where  the  problems  of  un- 
employment are  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
affected  State  governments  but  that  the 
discretion  now  vested  in  the  States  to  set 
eligibility,  adequate  benefit  amounts  and  the 
duration  of  benefits  should  be  preserved. 
The  Governors  attending  the  conference  em- 
pharlzed.  however,  that  they  were  merely 
expressing  the  concensus  of  the  views  of  the 
individuals  participating  in  the  meeting  and 
were  not  authorized  to  speak  for  members 
of  the  conference  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  additional  cross 
section  of  opinion.  I  addressed  a  telegram  to 
23  additional  State  Governors  from  both 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  States.  I 
Jiave  thus  far  obtained  13  responses  to  this 
telegram.  Twelve  Governors  strongly  sup- 
ported S.  791.  the  bill  to  establish  minimum 
Federal  standards  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance Introduced  by  S3nator  McCabthy.  Sena- 
tor Case  and  myself,  and  cosponsored  by  31 
other  Senators.  The  one  response  that  did 
not  strongly  support  the  bill  gave  it  qualified 
approval. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  only  per- 
manent solution  to  a  constantly  recurring 
crisis  resulting  from  an  inadequate  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  Is  a  per- 
manent law  with  adequate  standards  such 
as  those  contained  In  the  Kennedy-Mc- 
Carthy-Case bill.  In  24  years  it  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  we  cannot 
expect  the  Individual  States  to  Individually 
resolve  the  problems  created  by  a  Federal 
law  that  is  deficient  In  omitting  benefit 
standards  and  is  inadequate  in  the  cover- 
age it  offers. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosFKjnsor,  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  of  this  amend- 
ment. 


I  originally  urged  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  industrial 
States,  to  vote  against  tlxe  McNamara 
amendment. 

The  diflference  between  the  McNamara 
amendment  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
sponsoring,  is  that  the  former  would 
allow  the  inclusion  of  unemployed  who 
now  are  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  State  programs,  but 
whose  entitlement  will  expire  after  April 
1  and  before  June  30,  under  the  present 
program. 

The  pending  amendme  it  will  not  allow 
them  to  come  under  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. Hence.  I  think  it  essential  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  adopted  if  we 
take  the  position — which  I  feel  we  should 
take,  regardless  of  party — taken  by  Sen- 
ators from  Industrial  States:  namely, 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  take 
up  the  slack  of  the  unemployment. 

This  program  is  not  strictly  one  which 
will  taper  off  in  the  case  of  those  who 
already  are  covered ;  but  It  is  one  in 
which  we  endeavor  to  deal  with  the  un- 
employment situation  which  now  exists, 
which  I  consider  to  be  at  the  high-water 
mark,  because  it  has  gone  down  only 
very  httle  from  the  high  point  of  the 
recession. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  commend  the 
pending  amendment  as  the  proper  mid- 
dle-of-the-road course;  and  I  urge  Sen- 
ators from  industrial  States,  regardless 
of  their  party,  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  view  of  some  of  us,  the  Mc- 
Namara amendment  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  States  which  have  very  good  un- 
employment compensation  programs  of 
their  own.  However,  today  some  of  the 
States  do  not  have  such  programs;  and 
we  prefer  to  adopt  a  Federal  standard 
in  connection  with  such  a  program, 
rather  than  to  proceed  in  the  ad  hoc 
way  of  providing  a  temporary  program 
to  deal  with  unemployment.  The  sup- 
port for  the  latter  is  understandable; 
but  I  believe  it  important  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  enacted  into  law, 
because  it  seeks  to  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment which  exists  throughout  the  coun- 
try, rather  than  simply  to  treat  this  prob- 
lem as  one  which  has  substantially 
ended.  I  believe  my  colleague  has  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  problem  con- 
tinues; it  has  not  substantially  ended. 
We  are  now  trying  to  provide  for  taking 
care  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
until  it  is  substantially  ended — as  we 
hope  will  occur — or  until  we  can  make 
further  provision  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  hon- 
ored that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  has  allowed  me  to  join 
him  in  sponsoring  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ADMISSION    OP   SPAIN   INTO   NATO 
AND  USE  OF  ITS  TROOPS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
revealed  last  week  by  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  and  made  public  by  the 
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Defense  Department,  that  Gen.  Lauris 
Norstad,  American  military  commander 
in  Europe,  has  asked  for  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  reinforcements  from  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  threat  over 
the  Berlin  situation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  logical  an- 
swer to  this  request  without  calling  for 
additional  American  military  forces.  I 
refer  to  Spain.  Spain  Is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  Common  sense 
dictates  she  should  also  be  a  member  of 
NATO.  Spain  was  one  of  the  first  na- 
tions to  resist  Communist  aggression. 
Communists  have  never  had  a  foothold 
in  that  country  since  Spain  fought  so 
bitterly  and  so  tragically  the  Communist 
attempt  to  Infiltrate  and  conquer  her. 

No  argument  has  ever  been  advanced, 
either  in  a  military  way  or  strategically, 
that  Spain  would  not  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  our  military  power  on  the 
European  Continent. 

On  April  12.  1957,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115,  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  Spain  into 
NATO,  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  There  have 
been  more  than  40  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  in  excess  of  70  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  House  favoring 
Spain's  admission  to  NATO. 

I  ask:  Can  we  afford  in  these  critical 
times  not  to  press  for  Spain's  admission 
to  NATO,  considering  the  fact  that  all  of 
us  should  be  united  in  meeting  the  Com- 
munist menace  confronting  us? 

Spain  is  a  maritime  nation,  which 
dominates  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Her  mountains  serve  as  a 
natural  barrier  protecting  its  northern 
European  boundary.  We  have  recog- 
nizee! these  advantages  by  our  large 
financial  investment  in  a  series  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  bases  on  Spanish 
territory.  , 

Spain  has  available  15  divisions,  fully 
mobilized  and  excellently  trained.  Their 
morale  Is  high.  Spain  now  has  F-86 
Sabre  jets  and,  with  U.S.  Air  Force 
assistance,  is  becoming  one  of  the  best 
air  arms  in  Europe.  This  is  testified  to 
by  U.S.  officers. 

The  entry  of  Spain  into  NATO  would 
not  only  add  materially  to  European  de- 
fense, but  would  integrate  more  closely 
the  economy  of  that  counti-y  with  that 
of  other  European  nations,  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  all. 

Spain  has  mutual  defense  pacts  with 
the  United  States  and  Portugal.  Portu- 
gal Is  a  member  of  NATO. 

Spain,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  nat- 
urally would  be  allied  with  all  the  NATO 
countries. 

Here  is  an  answer  to  the  need  for 
reinforcements.  Admit  Spain  to  NATO 
and  add  her  contribution  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


PRESFRVATION  OF  FREE  BERIJN 
AND  ALLIED  RIGHTS  IN  GERMANY 
Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  recesses  over  Easter  week,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  a  subject 
which  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  all 


the  free  countries  of  the  West — the  pres- 
ervation of  free  Berlin  and  allied  rights 
in  Germany. 

First.  I  should  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  spumed  all 
opportunity  for  political  advantage  on 
this  issue.  Regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tion, we  have  all  stood  together  as  true 
Americans  with  only  one  objective:  to 
preserve  the  position  of  the  West  and  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  free  Berlin  and 
free  Germany.  The  Congress  has  acted 
well,  as  have  the  executive  departments, 
in  this  serious  matter. 

Our  position  has  been  right.  I  believe 
the  American  people  agree  it  is  right  and 
are  supporting  our  determination  to 
stand  up  for  our  rights  and  defend  them. 
This  is  not  a  crisis  of  our  making. 
The  Soviet  Union  created  this  dangerous 
situation  by  threatening  to  abrogate  its 
solemn  agreements  and  undertakings. 

These  undertakings  are  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  providing  for  the 
occupation  of  Berlin  and  Germany.  The 
governmental  machinery  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  have  been  set  for  14 
years  by  precedent  established  by  the 
occupying  powers. 

On  one  other  occasion  the  Soviet  at- 
tempted to  break  the  treaty  and  its 
pledges  by  denying  us  free  access  to  West 
Berlin.  We  all  recall  the  allied  response 
to  this  blackmail.  The  Berlin  airlift  will 
long  remain  a  symbol  of  the  resolve  and 
resourcefulness  which  the  allies  em- 
ployed to  defeat  the  Russian  threat. 

In  these  anxious  days,  the  allies  are 
once  again  exploring  ways  to  achieve  a 
peaceful,  honorable— and  I  stress  hon- 
orable—settlement of  this  latest  Soviet 
challenge.  Piesident  Eisenhower  and 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  earlier  this 
week  concluded  their  private  conversa- 
tions looking  to  common  action  to  meet 
the  situation.  Of  necessity,  the  detailed 
substance  of  these  conversations  has  not 
been  officially  revealed. 

But  apparently  the  talks  enhanced  the 
possibility  of  a  Big  Four  foreign  minis- 
ters' meeting  in  May.  as  a  forerunn?r  to 
a  possible  summit  conference  with 
Premier  Khrushchev  in  the  summer. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  be- 
fore undertaking  to  meet  with  Soviet 
leaders,  the  allies  are  doing  the  neces- 
sary spadework  to  achieve  common 
agreement  and  a  united  front.  Next 
week,  for  example,  the  British.  French, 
and  West  German  foreign  ministers  are 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Washington  with 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Herter. 

Irrespective  of  whether  a  foreign 
ministers  meeting  or  a  summit  confer- 
ence takes  place,  whatever  discussion 
the  allies  hold  among  themselves  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  all  to  the  good. 

The  closer  we  and  our  allies  become 
on  our  mutual  Berlin  policies,  the  better 
the  prospects  for  meeting  the  Soviet 
challenge. 

Any  cracks  that  may  now  exist  in  the 
allies'  shield  regarding  Berlin  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  repaired  before  negotiations 
begin  with  Soviet  leaders.  Past  experi- 
ence shows  quite  cleaily  how  skilled  Pre 
the  Communists  In  finding  the  weakest 
chink  in  our  armor  and  exploiting  it 
to  the  utmost. 


Our  professions  of  firmness  must  be 
backed  up  with  well  thought  out  and 
strongly  supported  proposals  and  coun- 
terproposals. We  must  have  jointly 
agreed  plans  for  action  In  event  of  a 
number  of  contingencies.  This  is  a  part 
of  what  I  consider  proper  and  adequate 
preparation  for  either  a  foreign  minis- 
ters' meeting  or  a  summit  conference. 

United  we  will  be  formidable  adver- 
saries in  the  diplomatic  skirmishes 
ahead. 

Khrushchev  and  his  advisers  are  cred- 
ited with  being  shrewd  men.  If  that  is 
so.  they  will  be  quick  to  recognize  allied 
unity,  and  quick  to  notice  any  allied 
disunity.  This  is  why  the  West  must 
speak  with  one  voice  in  the  approaching 
Berlin  crisis  and  in  meetings  with  Soviet 
leaders. 

I  suggest  the  voice  of  the  West  should 
be  a  voice  of  cool  determination  to  make 
no  surrender  of  principle  or  position  of 
strength.  In  our  negotiations,  I  suggest 
we  miist  not  yield  on  principle,  though 
we  can  properly  yield  on  procedures  and 
details. 

To  date,  the  West  European  allies — 
France.  England,  and  Western  Ger- 
many— and  our  own  great  Republic 
have  again  provided  vivid  proof  that 
representative  governments  can  face 
crucial  problems  and  sudden  crises  in 
friendly  and  effective  accord.  Free  and 
full  debate  of  free  peoples  and  free  gov- 
ernments should  not  be  misunderstood 
by  monolithic  Communist  governments 
as  in  any  way  weakening  our  resolve  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  our 
Integrity  and  assure  our  survival. 

Mr.  President,  we  of  the  West  do  not 
bluster.  We  do  not  threaten.  Neither 
do  we  cajole  nor  beg. 

Let  us  not  forget  their  self-made  crisis 
poses  great  risks  for  the  Soviets  as  well 
as  for  the  free  world. 

United  the  allies  can  keep  the  pressure 
on  the  Soviets. 

Divided  we  would  minimize  the  risks 
to  the  Communists. 

Our  position  is  that  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  study  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  to 
make  reasonable  accommodations,  to  be 
flexible  in  negotiations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  fools. 
We  will  not  negotiate  away  our  position 
so  dearly  won  with  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can boys.  We  do  not  intend  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  to  make  concessions  which 
can  only  weaken  us  in  the  years  to  come. 
That  would  be  piecemeal  surrender. 

It  seems  imperative  to  me  to  inject  a 
note  of  caution  regarding  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  whether  the  negoti- 
ations be  at  the  summit  or  in  the  valley. 
The  leopard  has  not  changed  his  spots. 
We  cannot  safely  entertain  any  illusions 
that  the  Soviet  Premier  has  undergone 
a  change  of  heart.  So  we  should  not 
expect  too  much  from  such  negotiations. 
We  should  not  expect  an  arch  foe  to  be- 
come filled  with  brotherly  love. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  ever  be  hopeful 
that  a  united,  firm  allied  position  will 
help  persuade  Premier  Khrushchev  of 
the  advantages  of  honoring  the  treaties 
his  government  has  entered  into.  We 
can  be  hopeful  that  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  will  see  the  error  of  their 
threats  and  intimidation. 
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We  certainly  do  not  expect  these 
negotiations  will  come  to  easy  and 
pleasantly  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Whatever  the  outcome.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  allied  peoples  are  intellectually 
and  spiritually  capable  of  facing  the 
true  facts.  Our  leaders  will  freely  tell 
us  the  facts,  our  press  will  freely  print 
the  facts,  and  our  radio  commentators 
will  freely  discuss  the  facts — knowinj  we 
the  people  have  the  stamina  and  the 
courage  to  face  the  facts  and  not  trem- 
ble before  them. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  partisan 
would  take  political  advantage  of  an 
unsuccessful  summit  conference.  There- 
fore, there  should  be  no  temptation  to 
make  concessions  at  the  summit  for 
domestic  political  advants.ge.  There 
should  be  no  political  liabil.ty  attached 
to  a  failure  to  reach  full  ajreement  at 
the  summit  at  this  time. 

We  do  not  expect  our  leaders  to  come 
back  with  easy  or  unreal  victories.  Ex- 
perience of  recent  history  has  amply 
prepared  us  for  disillusionment.  If  those 
negotiations  fail  to  resolve  fvll  the  prob- 
lems of  Berlin  and  of  Germany,  we  will 
not  be  dismayed.  We  shall  be  disap- 
pointed, but  our  disappointment  will 
take  the  form  of  even  deadlier  determi- 
nation not  to  sacrifice  basic  principles. 

To  restate  the  position  very  simply, 
and  I  hope  very  firmly,  we  must  make 
the  most  vigorous  preparation  to  defend 
our  position  in  Berlin  and  in  Germany. 

Neither  war.  nor  the  threat  of  war. 
will  dissuade  us  or  divert  us  from  our 
firm  duty. 

Berlin  and  the  people  of  West  Ger- 
many must  remain  free  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing.  We  will  not 
make  any  compromise  on  fundamental 
]x>sition.  Neither  threat,  subversion, 
nor  chicanery  will  divert  us. 

Any  negotiations  we  enter  into,  any 
changes  we  make  from  the  Pour  Power 
occupation  now  provided  must  leave  us 
without  any  disability  in  our  commit- 
ment to  a  free  West  Gennan  Republic. 

I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  great 
privileges  of  my  time  to  sit  m  the  U.S.- 
Senate  and  to  be  a  member  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  free  West  resisting 
the  Communist  threat  to  our  position  in 
Germany. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am 
proud  of  the  American  people,  who  face 
the  threat  without  fear  or  tremor — 
quiet,  unafraid,  and  determined. 

The  tribute  I  pay  to  our  Government 
and  our  people,  I  also  pay  to  our  allies. 
It  is  a  cheering  and  heartening  and  in- 
spiring experience  to  hndAhe  great  de- 
mocracies of  the  West  ^Ppondiag  to- 
gether to  a  threat  to  one  of  their 
number. 

If  we  had  similarly  banded  together 
to  resist  the  constantly  encroaching 
conquest  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
early  years  after  World  War  II,  the  sit- 
uation today  would  not  be  so  difficult. 

We  have  all  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  appeasement  is  no  solu- 
tion. We  have  learned  about  Soviet  in- 
tentions. We  have  learned  how  to  resist 
Soviet  aggressive  moves.  The  very  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  Soviet  conqjiest  has  been 
a  great  educational  force  '(n  i;the  free 
world  of  the  West.     Knowing  dur  op- 


ponent and  his  objectives,  we  can  con- 
cert our  forces  and  our  energies  to  see 
that  right  shall  prevail. 


THE    AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ACT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  I  was  in- 
terested to  see  recently  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  an  editorial  entitled 
"Distress  Compounded."  The  editorial 
has  to  do  with  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  but  the  principal  thing  that  caught 
my  eye  in  the  editorial  was  the  following 
paragraph,  speaking  of  the  minority 
views  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  area  redevelopment  bill : 

Six  members  of  the  committee  (three 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans)  shoot  It 
full  of  holes  In  an  unusually  lucid  minority 
report.  They  say  the  bill  Is  unlikely  to  do 
any  of  the  things  it  promises,  and  besides 
would  be  harmful  to  the  country  generally 
and  the  areas  it  Is  supposed  to  assist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Distress  Compounded 

Now  before  the  Senate,  following  a  squeaky 
OK  by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  is 
another  one  of  those  hurry-up  patch-up, 
prop- up  bills  supposed  to  cure  the  economy 
of  some  of  Its  Ills. 

This  measure  melodiously  is  known  as  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  It  is  a  bill  to  bail 
out  a  hundred  or  so  communities  listed  as 
victims  of  chronic  unemployment. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  these  com- 
munities are  hard  hit.  No  one  denies  that. 
The  question  is  whether  the  bill.  If  enacted, 
w.iuld  be  any  help. 

Six  meYnbers  of  the  committee  (three 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans)  shoot  it 
full  of  holes  in  an  unusually  lucid  minority 
repwrt.  They  say  the  bill  is  unlikely  to  do 
any  of  the  things  It  promises,  and  besides 
would  be  harmful  to  the  country  generally 
and  the  areas  it  is  supposed  to  assist. 

It  files  straight  In  the  face  of  a  free- 
swinging  flexible  economy.  Its  ponderous 
machinery  would  raise  unfounded  hope. 
And  Its  ultimate  cost — like  most  such  Wash- 
ington proposals — would  range  far  beyond 
its  most  optimistic  prospect  of  usefulness. 

It  is  discriminatory,  the  minority  points 
out,  because  at  the  most  it  would  affect 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  unemployed, 
while  probably  creating  more  unemployment 
in  other  areas.  The  initial  outlay  of  less 
than  $400  million  eventually  would  run  to 
«4  billion  or  $5  billion. 

It  would  create  another  sprawling  Govern- 
ment agency,  added  to  others  already  in  this 
field. 

The  bill  Is  founded  on  the  Identical  Illu- 
sions which  led  to  25  years  of  subsidies  for  a 
few  sp:  al  farm  products.  It  will  lead  to 
exactly  the  same  result — disrupted  markets, 
billions  of  taxpayer  money  wasted,  and  an 
economy  blighted  by  Government  Interfer- 
ence. 


TESTIMONY  OP  MARRINER  S. 
ECCLES  BEFORE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr. 
Marriner  S.  Eccles,  who  for  14  years  was 


a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  its  Chairman.  I  consider  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Eccles  made  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  today  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  statements  which  has 
been  made  before  any  committee  while 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  by  Mr.  :»Iarriner 
Eccles  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  particu- 
larly invite  attention  to  what  Mr.  Eccles 
says  about  the  long-term  interest  rate: 

The  long-term  Interest  rate  is  not  greatly 
Influenced  by  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

To  those  who  complain  In  the  Senate 
from  week  to  week  about  high  interest 
rates  I  commend  very  strongly  this  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles.  He  has 
had  14  years  of  experience  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  certainly  is  in 
a  position  to  look  at  this  situation  ob- 
jectively, which  he  has  done..  Mr.  Eccles* 
statement  in  connection  with  interest 
rates  in  his  testimony  today  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  Senatoi-s 
to  what  Mr.  Eccles  says  about  the  sub- 
ject of  creeping  inflation.     He  stated: 

It  has  been  said  that  creeping  Inflation 
Is  the  best  answer  to  this  dilemma.  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  any  answer,  for  the  reason  that 
the  cornerstone  of  capitalistic  democracy 
rests  upon  the  savings  of  the  public.  These 
constitute  the  principal  source  of  capital  ac- 
cumulation upon  which  the  growth  of  oxu" 
system  depiends.  Why  should  anyone  buy 
life  Insurance  or  annuities.  Government  or 
municipal  bonds,  utilities  or  railroad  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  any  other  kind  of  fixed  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  payable  at  a  future  date 
In  dollars  depreciated  at  the  admitted  creep- 
ing Inflation  rate  of  2  to  3  percent  a  year? 
For  the  Government  to  sell  such  obligations 
and  to  permit  conditions  to  develop  where 
not  only  their  obligations  but  all  other  fixed 
dollar  obligations  are  being  paid,  including 
Interest,  In  dollars  depreciated  from  2  to  50 
percent,  depending  upon  the  maturity 
dates — Is  to  say  the  least  Immoral  if  not 
downright  dishonest. 

I  have  quoted  two  passages  from  the 
testimony  of  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man, and  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Eccles  be  studied 
by  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  since  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Invite  attention  to  the  remarks  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett].  His  remarks  were  par- 
tially in  answer  to  those  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore]  of  a  week  or  so  previous,  but  I 
found  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
promises  we  shall  hear  more  from  him  in 
connection  with  this  Important  subjzct 
in  the  very  near  future. 
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Statement  bt  Mabeinek  S.  Eccles  Before  the 
Joint  CoxMrrrEB  on  the  Economic  Re- 

POBT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  complimented,  and  thus  too 
easily  persuaded,  by  a  telephone  conversation 
with  the  chairman  of  your  committee,  to 
accept  an  Invitation  to  appear  here  today. 
Due  to  the  short  notice,  and  many  other 
commitments  and  responsibilities,  I  have 
had  little  time  and  no  staff  to  help  me  pre- 
pare a  statement  that  would  do  justice  to 
the  Importance  of  this  committee  and  the 
economic  Inquiry  It  is  undertaking.  This 
Inquiry  aims  to  cover  three  objectives:  "To 
provide  substantially  full  employment;  to 
achieve  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth;  to  maintain  substantial  stability  In 
the  price  level  and  thus  prevent  Inflation." 
The  trick,  however.  Is  to  reach  these  objec- 
tives under  the  system  of  democratic  capital- 
ism. I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  the  millen- 
nium, which  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  not  set  our  sights  high,  far  beyond 
our  present  achievements. 

There  has  been  no  economic  subject  which 
has  been  more  fully  discussed,  and  with  dis- 
appointing results,  by  the  Government  as 
well  as  many  other  groups  of  our  society  and 
also  every  other  democratic  country.  There 
Is  little.  If  anything,  that  I  might  add  to 
what  has  been  presented  to  this  committee 
by  an  extremely  able  staff  and  outstanding 
experts  who  have  preceded  me.  The  docu- 
mentation and  statistical  Information  has 
been  so  formidable  that  I  neither  knew 
where  to  begin  or  end.  I,  therefore,  decided 
that  possibly  my  greatest  contribution  to  this 
Inquiry  would  be  to  add  nothing  further  to 
your  confusion — lest  it  should  equal  mine. 
But,  seriously,  I  have  never  ceased  to  be 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problems  under 
consideration  and  their  inherent  complexity. 
I  profoundly  wish  that  I  could  make  some 
real  contribution  to  their  solution.  How- 
ever, the  short  statement  that  I  make  and 
the  interrogation  which  may  follow,  I  hope 
may,  at  least,  help  to  clarify  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  dilemma  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

In  this  inquiry,  we  should  recognize  that 
our  objectives  of  full  employment  and  an 
adequate  rate  of  economic  growth  are  also 
the  Communist  goals.  We  must  concede 
that  there  Is  no  unemployment  in  Russia  and 
China — and  they  are  achieving  a  startling 
rate  of  economic  growth.  The  stability  of 
the  price  level  or  inflation  Is  not  vital  under 
their  system  because  they  are  not  concerned 
about  profits,  wages,  fringe  benefits,  or  sav- 
ings. And.  neither  are  they  concerned  about 
the  freedom  of  the  individual — which  Is  the 
very  cornerstone  of  our  society. 

I  have  said  It  before,  and  want  to  say  again, 
that  to  achieve  our  objectives  will  always 
be  a  source  of  great  political  and  economical 
controversy  because  everyone  wants  a  greater 
share  of  the  economic  pie  than  It  contains. 
Government  and  other  public  bodies  want 
more  money  to  spend — the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor  want  more  pay  and  fringe  benefits 
for  less  hours  of  work — business  presses  for 
further  profits — and  Increasing  ranks  of  old- 
sters call  for  higher  pensions.  However, 
everyone  expects  these  benefits  in  dollars  of 
stable  purchasing  power.  Unfortunately,  all 
the  economy  has  to  divide  are  the  goods  and 
services  It  Is  able  to  produce — and  not  the 
amount  of  money  It  could  create,  which  Is,  of 
course,  limitless. 

In  our  society,  this  situation  Is  creating  a 
dilemma  for  the  Members  of  Congress  whose 
constituents  want  easy  money,  lower  prices, 
higher  wages,  greater  profits,  and  fewer  taxes. 
Only  a  combination  of  the  Government. 
Congress,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  can  suc- 
cessfully deal  with  these  diverse  forces.  To 
do  this  adequately  It  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  agree  on  the  problems  and  have  the 
courage  to  act.  regardless  of  political  condi- 


tions.   This  Is  possibly  more  than  we  can 
expect. 

Dtirlng  the  bottom  of  the  recent  reces- 
sion, with  more  than  5  million  unemployed 
and  a  large  excess  productive  capacity,  for 
the  first  time  the  coxuitry  was  confronted 
with  Increased  wages  and  fringe  benefits  on 
the  part  of  organized  labor,  and  Increased 
prices  on  the  part  of  bl(;  business.  In  order 
to  meet  recession  problems,  the  Government 
expenditures  were  subtitantially  Increased. 
This,  together  with  the  reduction  In  the  tax 
Intake,  brought  about  by  the  recession,  will 
create  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1959  a  cash  deficit 
of  about  913  billion.  The  Federal  Reserve 
supplemented  the  Government's  fiscal  policy 
by  an  easy  money  policy  which  brought  about 
a  material  growth  in  the  money  supply.  Al- 
though the  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  brought  about  a  rapid  and  substantial 
recovery,  there  are  still  over  4  million  un- 
employed and  conslderr.ble  excess  capacity. 
Notwithstanding  this  sit  aatlon,  now  demands 
on  the  part  of  organized  labor  are  In  the 
offing — no  doubt  to  be  followed  by  further 
price  Increases. 

The  large  Government  deficit  and  the 
Fed's  easy  money  policy,  together  with  In- 
creased wages  and  prices  despite  the  unem- 
ployment and  idle  facilities,  has  created  a 
dangerous  Inflation  psychology.  This  Is  re- 
flected In  the  strength  of  real  estate  prices 
and  especially  In  the  soaring  prices  of  stocks. 
Concurrently,  we  have  seen  the  skidding 
market  for  bonds  and  mortgages — particu- 
larly the  securities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  developing  nltuatlon  caused  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  reverse  Its  easy  money 
policy — thus  slowing  down  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  promising  to  bring 
about  a  balanced  Federnl  Budget. 

To  continue  an  easy  money  policy  and 
substantial  budgetary  deficits  until  the 
economy  had  reached  Its  full  potential  of 
employment  and  production  would  Inevita- 
bly bring  about  a  serious  inflationary  situ- 
ation. I  do  not  believe  It  possible  to  have 
all  of  the  freedoms  which  we  demand,  on  a 
basis  of  stable  prices  and.  at  the  same  time. 
have  full  utilization  of  our  manpower  and 
productive  facilities.  The  Communist  world 
meets  this  problem  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
personal  freedoms. 

Our  unemployment  situation  Is  very 
spotty.  In  some  areas  there  Is  serious  un- 
employment— some  of  which  Is  no  doubt  due 
to  union  demands  pricing  the  workers  out 
of  the  market.  In  other  areas,  however, 
shortages  are  developing,  particularly  among 
skilled  workers.  Russia  would  manage  this 
situation  by  moving  the  workers  to  where 
the  work  Is,  or  would  develop  work  where 
the  people  are — whichever  was  the  most  eco- 
nomically desirable.  The  wishes  of  the 
people  would  not  be  a  factor  In  the  decision. 
It  may  be  desirable  for  the  Government  to 
give  assistance  In  those  depressed  areas  where 
there  Is  serious  unemployment  by  making 
funds  available  where  new  industries  can 
be  developed  or  old  industries  be  revived. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  successfully  done 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, assisted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
An  extension  of  unemployment  Insurance 
payments,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  seems 
to  me  to  be  Indicated  In  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  present  Inflationary 
dangers  confronting  the  country  call  for  the 
monetary  and  credit  policy  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  fiscal 
policy  announced  by  the  Government  of 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  Government's  only  source  of  Income  Is 
what  It  takes  from  the  economy  In  taxes  and 
what  It  can  borrow  from  the  savings  of  the 
public.  If  this  Is  Insufficient,  they  must  rely 
upon   credit  from  the  commercial  banking 


system  made  possible  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
This  operation  creates  new  money  and,  under 
present  conditions.  Is  Inflationary.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  having  great  difficulty  In  refund- 
ing Its  huge  maturities,  as  well  as  raising 
new  money  to  meet  its  deficit — even  though 
It  Is  paying  the  highest  Interest  It  has  paid 
for  many  years.  ThU  Indicates  that  the 
public  is  losing  confidence  In  the  stability  of 
our  currency.  This  loss  of  confidence  forces 
the  Government  to  rely  Increasingly  upon 
very  short  term  financing  through  the  com- 
mercial banking  system  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Reserve — which  only  adds  fur- 
ther to  Inflationary  pressures. 

The  long-term  Interest  rate  Is  not  greatly 
Influenced  by  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  It  depends  primarily  xxpon 
the  amount  of  Investment  and  savings  funds 
available  In  the  market  and  the  choice  made 
In  how  these  funds  shall  be  Invested.  The 
rates  offered  on  Ixands  and  mortg.iges  have 
been  going  steadily  up  In  an  attempt  to 
attract  Investment  funds  away  from  other 
markets.  These  funds  are  going  Into  stocks 
and  real  estate  at  an  accelerated  pace  In  an 
effort  to  hedge  against  our  depreciating 
dollar.  From  this  situation  It  should  be 
apparent  that  the  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue to  finance  heavy  deficits  unless  It  Is 
to  Ignore  the  inflationary  Impact  of  such 
financing.  It  certainly  cannot  finance  more 
than  a  $40  billion  defense  program  (which. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  beyond  the  needs  for 
adequate  defense),  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  all  of  the  other  demands  made  upon 
it — unless  the  American  public  Is  willing  to 
further  increase  its  tax  burden.  This,  bow- 
ever.  Is  already  excessive  when  the  total  tax 
take— National  and  State— Is  considered. 

We  all  recognize  the  many  new  economic 
and  social  problems  which  are  crowding  in 
upon  our  economy  from  every  direction. 
These  are  due  to  the  rapid  population 
growth,  as  well  as  the  need  to  maintain  and 
improve  our  position  of  strength  through- 
out the  world.  Worthy,  as  are  the  many 
programs  the  Government  Is  called  upon  to 
sponsor  and  support,  such  as  highway  pro- 
grams, foreign  aid,  health,  aid  to  education, 
agriculture,  conservation,  and  many  others, 
the  country  does  not  have  capacity  to  meet 
all  the  demands  made  upon  It.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  so  willing  to  spon- 
sor and  vote  for  programs  which  unbalance 
the  budget  should  be  Just  as  willing  to  vote 
for  unpopular  tax  Increases  necessary  to  pay 
for  them. 

There  Is  an  Increasing  laxity  and  waste 
In  the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  There  always  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  governments  and 
public  bodies  to  go  on  increasing  expendi- 
tures and  taxes,  thus  helping  to  feed  the 
endless  self-serving  demands  of  their  Influ- 
ential constituents — very  often  not  In  the 
public  Interest. 

In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  time  to  face 
this  budget  problem.  I  realize  that  every 
appropriation  represents  a  political  struggle. 
Nevertheless,  each  should  be  considered  only 
In  the  light  of  its  present  need  and  the 
real  public  Interest.  We  all  know  there  Is 
a  place  In  a  budget  of  $78  billion  for 
substantial  economies  In  the  aggregate.  No 
doubt  the  defense  program,  which  repre- 
sents nearly  60  percent  of  the  budget.  Is  b 
good  place  to  begin.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  a  realistic  streamlined  program  for 
adequate  defense,  eliminating  duplication 
and  obsolescence,  would  not  strike  plenty  of 
pay  dirt.  Likewise,  there  needs  to  be  a  close 
reappraisal  of  the  foreign  aid  program  with 
an  eye  to  eliminating  waste,  duplication,  and 
greatly  reducing  Its  tremendous  overhead. 
The  huge  and  Increasing  cost  of  the  farm 
program,  running  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $6 
billion  net  this  year.  Is  no  longer  justified 
on  any  basis.  A  solution  must  be  found 
which  win  greatly  lessen  this  burden  on  the 
taxpayer. 
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If  one  can  credit  the  reports  in  the  press, 
a  good  place  to  set  an  example  for  economy 
would  be  In  the  White  House  where  over 
$3  million  Is  being  spent  this  year  to  run 
that  establishment,  with  a  requested  In- 
crease for  next  year  of  $332,000.  This  Is 
more  than  twice  the  Truman  budget  for  the 
same  purpose  during  his  last  and  most  ex- 
pensive year. 

Further,  the  nepotism  In  O ingress  and 
other  extravagances  are  shaking  the  public 
confidence  In  the  good  judgment  of  our  law- 
makers. I  note  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  Is  aware  of  some  of  'he  extrava- 
gances and  abuses  since  he  proposes  to 
sharply  reduce  the  number  of  llnrouslnes  and 
chauffeurs  used  by  the  Goveriunent  from 
99  to  35. 

It  Is  being  said  recently  that  in  adequate 
defense  Is  more  Important  than  a  balanced 
budget.  I  don't  believe  they  necessarily  have 
any  relationship.  If  we  need  a  deficit  in 
order  to  maintain  economic  stab  Uty  because 
of  a  deflationary  development,  we  should 
have  a  deficit — whether  for  defense  or  any 
other  piu-pose.  We  may  need  a  deficit  with- 
out a  large  defense  program  to  maintain  pro- 
duction and  employment,  but  wu  should  not 
permit  a  deficit  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  defensi  program  If 
the  effect  of  so  doing  Is  Inflationary.  Such 
a  situation  demands  an  Incretse  In  taxes 
or  a  reduction  In  other  expendltvres.  or  both. 
If  the  objective  Is  stable  mone v. 

I  have  attempted  to  show.  l:i  a  general 
way,  the  uses  that  can  be  made  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government  and  the  monetary 
and  credit  policy  of  the  Federn  Reserve  to 
maintain  economic  stability.  H  jwever.  It  Is 
becomlr.g  Increasingly  clear  thnt  even  with 
a  balanced  Federal  budget,  monetary  and 
credit  policy  are  entirely  Inadequate  to  main- 
tain reasonably  full  employment  and  produc- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  stable  price:;.  With  the 
economy  running  in  high  gear  t.iere  is  little 
or  no  resistance  to  labor  demsnds  on  the 
part  of  business,  because  buslress  finds  It 
easier  to  pass  on  to  the  public  th':'lr  increased 
costs.  Competition  for  labor,  as  well  as  the 
products  of  big  business,  largely  disappear 
under  conditions  of  full  product  .on  and  em- 
ployment. Under  these  conditions,  unless 
the  Federal  Reserve  curbs  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply,  or  the  Federal  Government 
dc\eIops  a  substantial  budgetary  surplus,  the 
wage-price  spiral  would  continue  with  devas- 
tating inflationary  effect.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  dilemma  is,  that  by  curbing  there  infla- 
tionary pressures,  recession  Is  brought  on 
with  resulting  unemplojrment  and  Idle  fa- 
cilities. 

It  has  been  said  that  creeping  inflation 
is  the  best  answer  to  this  dilemma.  I  do 
not  believe  It  Is  any  answer,  for  the  reason 
that  the  cornerstone  of  capitalistic  democ- 
racy rests  upon  the  savings  of  the  public. 
These  constitute  the  principal  source  of 
capital  accumulation  upon  which  the  growth 
of  our  system  depends.  Why  should  anyone 
buy  life  Insiuance  or  annuities.  Government 
or  municipal  bonds,  utilities  or  railroad 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  any  other  kinds  of  flsed 
Interest-bearing  obligations  payable  at  a  fu- 
ture date  In  dollars  depreciated  at  the  ad- 
mitted creeping  inflation  rate  of  2  to  3  per- 
cent a  year?  For  the  Government  to  sell 
such  obligations  and  to  permit  conditions 
to  develop  where  not  only  their  obligations 
but  all  other  fixed  dollar  obligations  are  be- 
ing paid.  Including  Interest,  In  dollars  de- 
preciated from  2  to  50  percent,  depending 
upon  the  maturity  dates — Is  to  s.iy  the  least 
Immoral   If  not  downright  dlshcmest. 

The  reason  the  public  has  bought  such 
a  vast  amount  of  Insurance  and  saved  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  In  other  forms  of  fixed 
Income  Is  because  they  believed  their  Gov- 
ernment would  protect  the  Integi  Ity  of  their 
savings.  The  real  danger  confi-ontlng  the 
country  now  Is  that  our  people,  as  well  as 
foreigners,   are   beginning   to  expect  creep- 


ing Inflation  and.  maybe  worse,  that  our 
Govenunent  will  do  nothing  about  It.  Their 
preference  for  low-yielding  stocks  rather 
than  high-yielding  bonds  and  mortgages  Is 
an  Indication  of  their  fears  of  further  in- 
flation. 

Escalation  has  been  suggested  as  a  means 
of  equalizing  the  depreciation  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  In  the  case  of 
pensioners  and  owners  of  fixed  Income  obli- 
gations. This  Is  an  Interesting  Idea,  but  It 
constitutes  built-in  Inflation.  It  takes  away 
all  restraint  and  would,  therefore,  accelerate 
It.  And  what  would  become  of  people  and 
Institutions  that  have  bought  In  good  faith, 
and  own  present  outstanding  obligations? 
And  what  would  happen  to  the  needed  sta- 
bility of  the  American  dollar  In  the  world 
market  under  these  conditions — when  It 
took  more  than  $2  billion  In  gold  last  year 
to  stabilize  It? 

Nothing  Is  more  urgent,  unless  It  be  an 
adequate  defense,  than  to  arrest  the  grow- 
ing belief  In  the  Inevitability  of  Inflation, 
and  to  organize  our  economic  affairs  so  that 
faith  In  the  integrity  of  our  dollar  be  re- 
established at  home  as  well  as  throughout 
the  world. 

We  all  agree  with  the  desirability  of  the 
objectives  which  this  committee  Is  consid- 
ering— substantially  full  employment  and 
an  adequ.ite  rate  of  economic  growth,  while 
at  the  same  time  preventing  Inflation.  How- 
ever, I  must  confess  that  In  the  light  of 
developmenu  I  see  some  formidable  hurdles 
ahead,  requiring  courageovis  decisions  by 
Government,  If  we  are  to  have  any  degree 
of^ccess  In  attaining  them. 

The  leaders  of  the  huge  labor  organiza- 
tions and  their  afiillates.  representing  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  working  force,  large- 
ly dictate  the  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
without  control  of  any  kind.  In  all  of  Amer- 
ica's basic  Industries.  Through  their  mo- 
nopolistic power  they  have  been  able  to 
wring  from  the  economy  benefits  far  In  ex- 
cess of  their  contribution  to  It.  These  ex- 
cess benefits  have  largely  been  passed  on  to 
the  public  In  Increased  prices.  This  de- 
velopment Is  and  for  some  time  has  been 
the  principal  reason  for  Inflationary  develop- 
ments. I  understand  that  the  steelworkers 
union,  numbering  1.250.000  workers,  will 
demand  from  the  steel  Industry  when  Its 
present  contract  expires  June  30,  a  bllllon- 
doUar  package  as  a  price  for  renewing  its 
contract.  If  all  of  the  ether  v.orkers  of 
America— more  than  65  million— were  to  de- 
mand and  receive  these  same  benefits  It 
would  add  $52  billion  to  the  costs  of  goods 
produced.  There  would  be  nothing  creep- 
ing about  the  resulting  Inflation. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  national  produc- 
tivity should  be  the  basis  of  wage  increases 
and  fringe  benefits.  This  Is  in  the  range  of 
from  2  to  3  percent  annually.  Such  limits 
would  permit  a  Ju.-st  share  of  productivity 
gains  to  go  to  the  consumer,  and  leave  a 
fair  return  on  Invested  capital  without  In- 
creasing prices. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  employer 
could  and  should  absorb  most  of  these  added 
costs;  however,  let  us  consider  what  the 
amount  of  business  profits  are  and  what  hap- 
pens to  them.  According  to  a  study  by  the 
20th  Century  Fund,  total  wages  and  salary 
disbursements  were  50  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income  In  1929 — and  73  percent  of  It 
In  1955 — whereas  dividends  decreased  over 
the  same  period  from  5.8  percent  to  3.9  per- 
cent of  that  Income.  The  workers'  share  of 
the  national  Income  from  1950  to  1957  In- 
creased by  10  percent — whereas  the  business 
share,  represented  by  profits  of  all  corpora- 
tions, has  decreased  by  33  percent.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  these  figures  that  business  can- 
not absorb  out  of  profits,  as  organized  labor 
contends.  Increased  wages  without  Increasing 
prices.  Retained  corporate  earning  Is  the 
greatest  source  of  new  capital  for  Industry. 


If  corporate  profits  were  eliminated,  as  is 
the  case  in  a  communistic  society,  there 
would  be  very  little  difference  In  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers  for  goods  and  services. 
Corporate  profits,  after  Income  taxes,  amount 
to  about  6  percent  of  the  national  Income. 
Approximately  one-half  of  this  amount,  or 
3  percent,  as  disbursed  as  dividends.  The 
balance,  or  3  percent.  Is  retained  In  the 
business.  Of  the  dividends  disbursed.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lects between  1  and  IV'j  percent,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  the  shareholder  to  spend,  or 
to  save. 

If  the  corporations  and  their  shareholders 
did  not  exist,  the  amounts  collected  by  the 
Government  from  them  In  taxes,  and  the 
amount  retained  In  the  business,  would  have 
to  come  out.  In  one  way  or  another,  of  the 
national  product.  Therefore,  the  total  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  would  not  be  In- 
creased more  than  I'i  percent — 2  percent 
even  If  business  profits  were  eliminated  en- 
tirely. I  think  this  Is  an  extremely  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  the  benefits  we  reap  from  the 
system  of  capitalistic  democracy. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  has  the  courage  to 
control  the  rapidly  growing  monopolistic 
powers  of  organized  labor,  further  infla- 
tion Is  Inevitable.  The  only  alternative  Is  to 
stop  the  growth  of  the  money  supply:  ulti- 
mately bringing  with  It  heavy  unemploy- 
ment and  Idle  facilities. 

We  cannot  tolerate  having  private  groups 
dominate  our  Government  and  our  economy 
by  means  of  organized  monopolies.  For  a 
lew  men  at  the  top  to  exercise  such  power 
in  effect  constitutes  a  private  dictatorship  of 
public  policy  and  must.  In  the  interest  of 
our  country,  as  well  as  In  the  real  Interest 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  itself,  be  coura^... 
geously  dealt  with  by  both  political  parties. 
This  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  party 
Issue.  It  has  assumed  the  proportions  of 
a  national  Issue,  almost  as  Important  as  de- 
fense. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here  to- 
day. I  realize  that  my  statement  Is  very 
sketchy  and  leaves  much  to  be  said  on  all 
of  the  Issues  discussed.  It  does,  however, 
have  the  merit  of  raising  many  very  contro- 
versial questions.  I  do  feel  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  face  up  to  the  basic  Issues,  whether 
popular  or  unpopular,  and  that  this  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  timid|lty. 

This  committee  has  great  powfer  and  pres- 
tige and  I  believe  it  will  stand  up  to  Its 
responsibilities  and  not  permit  Itself  to  be 
Intimidated  by  fear  of  political  retaliation 
from  any  source,  nor  are  Its  members  likely 
to  be  lured  away  from  basic  principles  by 
shortrun  Interest  and  attractive  promises. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  hearing  or  seeing  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles.  as  now 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, but  he  is  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  my  State  of  Utah.  Mr.  Eccles  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fiscal 
field  in  the  United  States. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  urging  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  carefully  read  the  testimony. 
Mr.  Eccles  has  been  a  close  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years,  and  I  value  his 
counsel  at  all  times.  I  am  certain  I  would 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 


COMMENDATION    OP   ROSEL   HYDE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Utah 
Broadcasters  Association  is  an  organi- 
zation  concerned    with    television   and 
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radio  broadcasting.  Recently  that  or- 
ganization in  convention  adopted  a  res- 
olution having  to  do  with  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Rosel  Hyde  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Mr.  Hyde 
Is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Utah  Broad- 
casters Association  have  asembled  this  2l8t 
day  of  February  1959,  for  their  annual  meet- 
ing; and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Rosel  Hyde  has 
served  the  radio  and  television  industries 
long  and  well  as  a  competent  public  servant 
in  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
having  served  impartially  and  with  great  dis- 
cretion and  wisdom  in  the  office;  and 

Whereas  Rosel  Hyde  has  gained  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  those  engaged  in  the 
broadcasting  and  telecasting  industries  and 
Is  regarded  by  the  broadcasters  of  Utah  as 
one  whose  ability,  character,  and  unique 
knowledge  of  the  operations  and  problems 
of  the  broadcasting  Industry  are  such  that 
the  Industry  and  the  public  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  Mr.  Hyde's  services  as  a  Commis- 
sioner In  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlulon;  and 

Whereas  the  Utah  Broadcasters  Association 
Is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  term  of 
office  of  the  Honorable  Rosel  Hyde,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlHlon,  U  toon  to  expire:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Aetolved.  That  the  Utah  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation, in  convention  assembled  this  aist 
day  of  February  IBSO.  amrms  ita  apprecia- 
tion for  the  outetandlng  performance  and 
•ervloe  to  the  radio  and  television  industries 
by  Rosel  Hyde  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
OommunlCKtloni  Oommlulon;  and  be  it 
further 

n»»olved,  That  the  Utah  BroNdonateri  Aa> 
locution  |o  on  record  as  declarlni  that  the 
Mountain  BUtee  aren  ■hould  be  represented 
on  the  Federal  Oommunloatlone  Oummtsslon, 
and  respeotfuny  iiriies  the  reappointment  of 
Roeel  Nyde;  and  be  It  further 

Jleeelved,  That  thii  reeoiutlon  be  spread 
en  the  mlnutti  of  thU,  the  RnnuRl  meetiUK 
of  the  Utah  BroAdoieters  Association,  and 
that  a  copy  of  said  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 

Utah  iRoADCASTKns  Association, 
Jay  W.  Wmioiit,  Pn  iiiii  «f. 

Attest: 

Arch  O.  Wrh, 

Sffcrrlory, 

SPEECHES  BY  WEST  VIRGINIA  SEN- 
ATORS REOARDINO  DEPRESSED 
ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THEIR 
STATE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr,  President.  I 
desire  to  comment  briefly  on  the  out- 
standing Job  done  In  the  Senate  by  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph 
and  Mr.  Byrd)  in  bringing  to  our  atten- 
tion the  grave  economic  conditions  con- 
fronting their  State,  This  was  accom- 
plished during  the  debate  over  the  area 
redevelopment  bill.  Although  my  own 
State  of  Oregon  has  sufTered  econom- 
ically because  of  the  lumber  crisis 
brought  on  by  a  reduction  In  new  hous- 
ing starts.  I  nevertheless  was  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  West  Vlrglrila  communities 
where  whole  populations  have  been 
stranded  and  left  destitute  of  adequate 


financial  resources.  This  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  entire  Nation,  and  it  is  a  national 
responsibility.  Our  colleagues  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr. 
ByrdI  have  presented  their  case  with 
dignity,  with  ability,  and  with  the  facts. 
Their  [>eople  are  fortunate  to  be  repre- 
sented so  ably  in  this  Chamber. 


INFLATION  AND  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  an 
enormous  number  of  words  have  been 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
written  in  the  statements  emanating 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment departments  about  the  effect  upon 
inflation  of  an  absolutely  balanced 
budget.  Many  of  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  have  protested  against  the  tight- 
money  policy  and  against  the  ever-in- 
creasing high  Interest  rates,  largely  cre- 
ated by  Government  edict  and  by  legis- 
lation urged  upon  the  Senate  by  the 
administration. 

The  word  has  gone  forth  to  the  public 
that  the  only  way  we  can  prevent  infla- 
tion Is  by  having  the  budget  balanced 
to  the  last  i>enny. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  Insofar  as  an  Influence 
upon  inflation  Is  concerned,  an  enor- 
mous budget  surplus  or  an  enormous 
budget  deficit  would  be  necessary  to  have 
any  appreciable  effect.  A  budget  sur- 
plus of  a  billion  dollars  or  a  deficit  of  a 
billion  dollars  would  have  practically  no 
effect  at  all  upon  the  price  level. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  I  .should  like  to  road 
from  the  editorial  of  March  12,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  I 
intend  to  have  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record,  I  think  this  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made.  The  editorial  de- 
clares: 

In  eKamlMlni  the  innntlunnry  impact  of 
debt,  It  la  the  totRl  of  new  debt  orestion 
thst  hai  to  be  looked  st.  not  Juit  the  Oov* 
ernment  denolt.  Thu  la  a  fact  the  admin* 
tatratlon  appears  to  have  forgotten. 

In  other  words,  whether  there  be  a 
deficit  of  $1  billion,  %2  billion,  or  t3  bil- 
lion in  Oovrrnmcnt  spending,  there 
should  not  be  overlooked  the  Inflationary 
Impact  of  the  creation  of  commercial 
debt,  which  may  run  as  high  as  $30  bil- 
lion or  1100  billion.  The  oveislmpliflca- 
tion.  or  attempt  to  cure  the  Inflation 
danger  we  have  merely  by  a  "witch  doc- 
tor's remedy— screaming  that  only  a 
balanced  budget  will  give  us  protection 
against  inflation — places  us  in  grave 
danger  as  a  result  of  ascribing  the  cause 
of  inflation  to  the  wrong  germ. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  One  need  not  favor  an 
unbalanced  budget  to  recognize  that  a 
balanced  budget  theoretically  has  no  ef- 
fect up  or  down  on  the  price  level. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  GORE.  It  would  be  only  a  very 
large  budget  surplus  which  could  have  a 
repressive  influence  upon  the  price  level 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Merely  to 
say  that  the  whole  battle  against  infla- 
tion and  rising  prices  is  to  be  won  or  lost 
by  a  teetering  balancing  of  the  budget 
is  utterly  unrealistic. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  further  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  everyone,  including 
the  administration,  knows  that  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  Is  strictly  for  political 
purposes.  It  is  not  a  realistic  budget.  It 
anticipates  revenue  from  a  5-cent  post- 
age stamp,  which  any  realistic  Member 
of  Congress  knows  will  not  be  voted.  It 
anticipates  other  tax  revenue  in  the  way 
of  consimier  taxes  which  every  realistic 
Member  of  Congress  knows  will  not  be 
added.  Yet  the  cry  goes  out.  in  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  publications,  that 
the  Presidents  budget  Is  balanced.  It 
could  be  balanced  only  if  Congre.<«  were 
to  enact  new  lesislation.  which  it  Is  not 
likely  to  do.  and  there  are  very  few  signs 
from  the  Republican  Party  to  indicate 
that  Its  members  even  intend  to  try  to 
obtain  the  revenue  which  the  President 
has  assumed  in  order  to  achieve  his 
"balanced  budget." 

There  will  be  a  damaging  effect  by  rea- 
son of  creating  the  idea  that  If  the 
budget  is  "unbalanced,"  inflation  will  oc- 
cur. That  is  dangerous,  because  it 
drives  away  Investors.  It  drives  away 
people  who  are  planning  expenditures. 
It  tightens  the  money  supply  and  re- 
serves it  for  future  lending.  Many  other 
deleterious  effects  will  result  from  say- 
ing that  inflation  will  occur  unleu  the 
budget  is  balanced  to  the  precise  penny, 
when  any  realistic  man  knows  that  a  po- 
litical budget  cannot  bo  balanced,  and 
that  the  President  and  his  party  do  not 
intend  to  try  to  balance  the  budget. 
They  have  left  out  hundred*  of  millions 
of  dollnrs  from  the  budget  of  IVOO,  shift* 
ing  it  over  to  1950,  witli  the  result  that 
there  is  an  Imbalance  in  that  buditt 
year  of  from  113  billion  to  115  billion, 

Apparently  it  does  not  matter  to  the 
President  and  other  members  of  his 
party  how  much  imbalance  is  created  In 
loss.  Yet  the  budget  of  1060,  because 
It  will  be  the  budiict  which  will  be  shown 
off  in  neon  lighu  during  a  political  cam- 
paign year,  must  be  snow  white.  "Snow- 
White"  is  a  fairy  uie,  and  so  is  the 
President's  "balanced  budget."  The  ad- 
ministration dors  not  Intend  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  except  to  show  it  off  for 
political  purposes  and.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
to  mislead  thi  people  as  to  tlie  true  con- 
dition of  their  budget. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Can  the  Senator  explain 
how  the  price  level  would  be  affected, 
how  the  cost  of  living  would  be  affected, 
how  the  monopoly  of  price  increases 
would  be  affected,  by  a  decision  to  ex- 
tend $1  billion  to  the  International  Bank 
either  on  June  30  or  July  1? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
touched  the  very  delicate  political  nerve 
connected  with  the  budget.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  present  administration,  appar- 
ently expenditures  are  not  inflationary 
if  they  are  made  on  June  30.    But  if 
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they  should  fall  on  July  1,  they  become 
dangerously  inflationary.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  Wall  Street  school  of 
economics,  which  seems  to  dominate  this 
administration 

Mr.  GORE.  Just  how  would  the  cost 
of  living  be  affected,  whether  the  ex- 
penditure was  made  at  all.  or  whether  it 
was  made  in  June  or  July?  How  would 
the  price  of  groceries  be  affected? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  would  be  no 
effect  so  far  as  raising  or  diminishing 
the  cost  of  bread,  butter,  bacon,  or  beans 
is  concerned.  Yet  the  administration's 
budget  bookkeeping  system  allows  Snow 
White.  In  all  her  pristine  glory,  to  be 
shown  off  to  the  world  as  a  long-delayed 
balanced  budget,  which  this  adminis- 
tration says  It  has  Anally  achieved. 

But  as  we  draw  nearer  to  it.  we  see  the 
impossibility  of  the  President  ever  re- 
alistically driving  for  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  balanced  budget  with- 
in his  own  estimates,  even  if  Congress  did 
not  increase  it  one  thin  dime. 

Because  of  the  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  and  as  proper  guidance 
to  sane  thinking  on  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marlcs  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Matter  of 
$2  BllUon  or  $3  BllUon."  published  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Conunerce  for 
March  12, 1059. 

It  exposes  the  phony  nature  of  the 
President's  budget,  which  we  have  been 
so  strongly  urged  not  to  "unbalance,"  for 
fear  of  creating  an  overwhelming  degree 
of  inflation. 

There  being  no  objeotlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

A  MAim  or  19  o*  IS  BnxtoN 

The  sdmlntatrstlon  keeps  wslktng  farther 
and  farther  out  on  thRt  well«known  limb 
with  lu  every  fresh  assertion  that  the  Fed* 
ersl  btidget  must  be  kept  in  precise  balsnee 
it  this  country  U  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  in- 
flsUon. 

The  fael  of  the  matter  is,  bsrrlng  the 
wholly  unlikely  eventuality  that  1050  turne 
out  to  be  a  boom  year  of  lOftS  dimensions, 
that  the  1000  budget  li  going  to  be  unbal* 
anoed.  A  boom  could  produce  enovigh  sd- 
dltlonal  revenue  to  put  the  Oovernment  In 
the  black  for  fleoal  leeo.  but  spendlnt,  re- 
gardleae  of  eoonomlo  conditions,  is  bound 
to  exceed  the  budgeted  $77  billion.  This 
will  happen  beosuae  Oongreas  will  have  It 
that  way:  because  the  administration  bated 
Ite  every  eetlmate  of  outgo  on  the  happiest 
poeelble  aaaumptlons.  and  eome  of  them  are 
bound  to  turn  out  wrong:  and  because  there 
la  evidence  of  plain  hanky-panky  in  tome 
of  the  budget  figures,  such  as  the  maritime 
aubsldlee, 

Oovernment  leaders  surely  know  this  aa 
well  aa  we  do,  yet  all  of  them,  from  the 
President  down,  keep  warning  of  terrible 
Inflationary  consequencea  If  there  la  a 
deficit,  however  small.  They  are  doing 
this,  quite  obviously,  because  they  hope  to 
scare  Congreu  out  of  voting  additional 
spending  programs. 

But  It  would  appear  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  never  stopped  to  consider  the 
fact  that  It  Is  helping  to  create  the  very 
thing  It  la  seeking  to  avoid — inflation — ^by 
this  constant  equating  of  a  deficit  with  In- 
flation. 

The  day  of  reckoning  may  come  eoon, 
and  certainly  not  later  than  August  or  Sep- 
tember, a  few  weeks  after  Oongreaa  haa  com- 
pleted action  on  the  laat  appropriations  bill. 


when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  publishes 
its  annual  revised  budget  estimates.  If  the 
revision  indicates  a  deficit,  as  we  believe  It 
swely  win.  the  administration's  response  can 
only  l>e  one  of  two  things,  neither  of  them 
very  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

It  can  say.  In  effect,  "Shucks.  Mr.  Citizen. 
Mr.  Investor.  Iifr.  BuElnessman.  we  dldnt 
really  mean  It.  A  deficit  of  this  size  Isn't 
really  going  to  hurt  much." 

Or  It  can  say.  "Well,  we  warned  you  and 
now  It  has  happened.  Congress  unbalanced 
the  budget  and  prices  are  going  to  take  off 
Into  the  upper  stratosphere." 

Obviously,  some  version  of  the  former, 
rather  than  the  latter,  is  the  line  which  wUl 
have  to  be  adopted.  But  it  may  not  be  be- 
lieved in  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said 
in  the  past,  and  the  financial  markets,  busi- 
ness and  the  public  may  begin  behaving  as 
though  Infiatlon  were  Inevitable — thus  help- 
ing make  It  Inevitable. 

Even  If  the  public  accepts  the  administra- 
tion's sudden  assurances  that  all  Is  going  to 
be  well  after  all,  real  damage  will  have  been 
done,  because  no  future  warning  of  Inflation- 
ary danger  will  be  credited.  This  Is  no  smaU 
point.  In  the  calendar  year  1960.  unlike  this 
one.  economic  conditions  may  be  such  that 
a  balanced  budget  actually  will  be  crucial  to 
the  prevention  of  inflation.  And  1960.  aa 
everyone  knows,  is  a  presidential  election  year 
and  therefore  a  year  In  which  It  wUl  be  dif- 
ficult. Indeed,  to  bold  the  congreaslonal 
spenders  In  line. 

There  are  those  (Including  one  member  of 
the  Elsenhower  Cabinet)  who  have  chlded 
us  for  not  Joining  In  the  flght  for  a  budget 
balanced  to  the  last  penny,  and  aaked  why, 
aa  a  conservative  newspaper,  we  are  not  more 
concerned  about  the  Inflationary  con- 
sequences of  an  Imbalance. 

This  newipaper'a  unyielding  opposition  to 
even  a  little  bit  of  inflation  ought  to  be  fair- 
ly well  known  by  now.  But  aa  a  eoneerva- 
tlve  newepaper,  we  have  alwaya  taken  eerl- 
ouBly  our  obligation  to  think  itralght  on 
economic  luuea.  It  Juit  lan't  that  to  hold 
that  a  deficit  of  08  or  00  bUUon  would  pitch 
this  economy  Into  Inflation. 

■ueh  a  hypothMiB  implies  the  single  fae> 
tor  which  dlcutea  the  trend  of  prices  la  the 
Federal  budget.  Not  ao.  The  economy  miut 
be  looked  at  aa  a  whole  end  present  condi- 
tions are  not  inflationary.  It  la  sn  Increase 
in  the  money  aunply,  basioslly,  which  crestN 
inflation,  and  the  Pedsral  Reserve— having 
learned  a  lot  from  Its  errors  In  1088  ana 
1084 — maneuvered  through  the  late  reoeealon 
without  snowing  sny  Important  incrsMS  in 
the  money  aupply  and  than  pulled  the  relna 
tight  again  almoat  at  the  Arst  sign  of  re- 
covery, In  addition,  there  la  little  reaaon 
to  believe  that  oonaumer  or  buslneaa  borrow- 
ing is  going  to  expand  to  any  dangerous  ex- 
tent this  year,  There  is  small  prospect  of 
any  atrong  pickup  In  bualneea  apendlng  for 
oapiui  equipment  until  fan  or  later,  and 
plenty  of  retained  earnings  in  hand  to 
finance  what  pickup  there  is. 

In  examining  the  Inflationary  impact  of 
debt,  it  is  the  toui  of  new  debt  creation 
that  haa  to  be  looked  at,  not  Just  the  Oov- 
ernment defldt.  Thla  la  a  fact  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  appeara  to  have  forgotten. 

To  be  sure,  the  administration  ahould  try 
for  a  balanced  budget  because  there  Is  moral 
worth  in  pay-as-you-go  In  reaeonal^^ood 
Umea.  We  agree  with  that.  We^Kuld 
limit  Federal  spending  becauae  there  iHntn- 
ger  in  oonatantly  increasing  the  centrallea- 
tlon  of  power  in  Washington.  We  agree 
with  that. 

We  ought  to  balance  the  budget  in  1060 
ao  we  can  have  a  tax  cut  next  year.  We 
hope  condltlona  will  be  auoh  that  we  can 
agree  with  that. 

Washington  ought  to  atop  telling  \u  that 
the  budget  haa  to  be  balanced  to  the  laat 
penny  because  otherwiae  uncontrollable  in- 
flation will  reeult.     We  know   better,  but 


many  people  will  be  persuaded  if  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  keep  saying  It.  And 
therein  Ues  the  danger. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  OP  RECEIPT 
OP  TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

The  Senate  resimied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  5640)  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  certain  individuals 
may  continue  to  receive  temporary  un- 
employment comi}ensation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  add  $105 
million  to  the  cost  of  the  program.  It 
is  true  that  that  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, but  the  budget  did  not  antici- 
pate the  expenditure,  and  for  that  rea- 
son It  would  affect  the  budget  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $105  million. 

I  wish  to  speak  very  seriously  to  Sen- 
ators who  favor  the  bill.  The  House  Is 
In  recess,  waiting  upon  the  Senate  for 
action  on  the  bill.  If  the  bill  is  amend- 
ed in  substantial  fashion,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, it  is  my  opinion,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Finance, 
that  we  shall  be  imable  to  have  a  con- 
ference, because  one  objection  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  would  prevent  a  con- 
ference on  the  bill.  If  there  is  no  con- 
ference, of  course,  the  bill  will  die.  Un- 
der existing  law  the  time  limit  is  AprU 
1.  After  that  date  Is  passed,  it  wiU  b* 
impouible  to  enact  retroactive  legisla- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  80nAt0  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  I  wiih  to  absolva  myoelf 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  by  reason  of  th0  fact  that  tht 
House  will  probably  not  act  upon  it  If  it 
10  0ub0Untlally  am0nd0d,  On0  objtc- 
tion  could  pr0V0nt  action  on  the  btU. 
Zt  would  have  to  go  to  conference,  and 
conferees  would  have  to  be  appointed  on 
both  sides. 

The  information  which  Z  have  does 
not  come  directly  from  those  who  will  be 
on  the  conference  committee;  but  Z  am 
advised  that  there  is  very  serious  dan- 
ger that  the  House  will  not  coneent  to 
a  conference  at  this  late  date.  Failure 
to  go  to  conference  will  mean  that  the 
bill  will  be  defeated;  and,  once  defeat- 
ed, it  cannot  be  made  retroactive  when 
Congress  reconvenes  on  April  7. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.   Z  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  the  Senator  has 
Just  said  is  very  impressive.  I  should 
like  to  state  the  situation  in  another  way. 
and  obtain  an  answer. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.   Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Brao]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yielded  to  me  for  a  question. 
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Ur.  BYRD.  Z  yl«ld  to  the  Senfttor 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  purpoM  of  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  providing  for  an 
extenalon.  i»  to  provide  vinemployment 
relief  until  the  l>t  of  July,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  provlalone  of  the  legislation 
which  we  paaeed  la«t  year  so  that  those 
who  are  now  unemployed,  and  who  are 
In  the  status  up  to  April  1.  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  unem- 
ployment benefits  through  to  July  1. 
Zi  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  1  interpret  correctly 
the  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  Just  made— and  I  have  great 
respect  for  his  Ideas  on  this  subject— the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  t.o  matter 
how  desirable  or  feasible  It  may  seem  in 
some  respects,  would  force  a  conference 
With  the  House,  and  that,  because  of  the 
time  limit,  and  because  of  the  situation 
in  the  Hoxise,  the  conference  committee 
could  not  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOT.  Therefore.  If  the  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted,  a  vote  for  the 
amendment  would,  in  effect,  take  away 
from  the  people  who  desire  an  extension 
of  the  Unemployment  Act  until  July  suiy 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  Informed 
by  the  experts  In  the  Labor  Department 
that  approximately  400,000  people  will 
be  denied  a  continuation  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  on  July  1  unless  the  bill 
la  made  operative  by  April  1. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  By  adopting  the  pro- 
posed amendment  we  would  be  gambling 
with  the  opportunity  of  those  400,000 
people  for  future  relief.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Yee,  Any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  any  doubt 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
•hould  communicate  with  the  House 
leadership,  if  they  will  do  that,  they 
will  be  advised  as  to  whether  it  is  possible 
to  get  the  bill  through  a  conference  com- 
mittee at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAU8CHB.  What  wiU  be  the 
legal  altuaUon  if  the  exlaUng  law  ex- 
Plrea  through  the  explraUon  of  Ume  and 
thereafter  a  conference  Is  had?  Does 
the  Senator  follow  my  queitlon? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrflnlft.  Will  the  Sen- 
Ator  repeat  It,  pleaae? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  event  the 
exlatlng  law  terminates  because  of  the 
expiration  of  time,  and  then  the  House 
consents  to  meet  in  conference,  will  Con- 
gress have  the  right,  ability,  or  oppor- 
tunity to  act  upon  an  amendment  to  a 
law  which  has  already  expired? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
has  raised  a  very  important  point.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  raise  grave 
doubts  Indeed.  I  am  advised  by  the  ex- 
perts In  the  Labor  Department  that  on 
the  expiraUon  of  the  act  on  April  1  the 
staff  would  have  to  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  have  In 
mind  la  that  on  April  1  the  existing  law 


oomea  to  an  end  beeauM  of  the  expira- 
tion of  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  law  oomea  to 
an  end.  how  can  an  amendment  be  acted 
on  In  conference  after  the  House  and 
Senate  return  following  the  Easter 
recess? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  the 
point  exactly.  The  Senator  Is  entirely 
correct.  I  am  advised  that  the  staff 
which  administers  the  law  will  go  out  of 
existence  on  April  1.  It  will  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  make  the  act  retro- 
active even  though  It  should  be  enacted 
as  a  new  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  said  that  an  objection  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  would  prevent  the 
bill  from  going  to  conference,  that  does 
not  mean  that  at  a  later  date  It  could 
not  be  sent  to  conference,  does  It? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  after  a  law  has  died  because 
of  the  expiration  of  time,  any  amend- 
ment to  a  nonexistlng  law  would  raise 
great  doubt  as  to  its  lesallty. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  will  state  It. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Who  has  the  floor? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    No  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY  obUlned  the  floor. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  McCarthy.   I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  propound  a  question  to 
the  acting  majority  leader? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  myself,  the  acting  majority  leader 
has  been  In  communication  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  poaalblllty  of  a  con- 
ference on  the  pending  measure,  in  the 
event  the  pending  amendment  should 
prevail.    I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend 
from  Montana  If  he  would  enlighten 
our  colleagues  aa  to  the  result  of  that 
conversation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennaylvanlt  and  to 
my  other  eoUeaguea  In  the  Senate  that, 
although  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment,  aa  I  did  for  the  Mo- 
Namara-Clark  aubatltute,  Z  waa  In- 
formed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  that 
If  the  McCarthy  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  the  chances  of  the  act  being 
extended  for  the  3-month  period  desired 
would  be  practically  nil.  It  la  my  fur- 
ther understanding  that  the  only  thing 
which  the  House  would  accept  would  be 
a  technical  amendment,  which,  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Speaker,  had  ah-eady  been 
accepted  by  the  Senate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  House  stands  In  recess,  to  be 
reconvened  upon  the  termination  of  Sen- 
ate action  on  the  bil,  and  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  House 
will  go  to  conference  on  the  bill  and 
attempt  to  resolve  the  differences  before 
the  April  1  date  had  arrived? 


Mr.  MAUBFIELD.  The  Senator  la 
correct  when  he  states  that  the  House 
Is  In  receaa  awaiting  the  dlapoaltlon  of 
the  blU  by  the  Senate.  Whether  the 
House  might  go  to  conference  If  a  bill 
markedly  different  from  the  one  paaaed 
by  the  Houae  were  paaaed  by  the  Senate, 
to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it.  Is  an 
open  question.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byro]  haa  indicated  that  In 
the  House  conferees  are  appointed  un- 
der a  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
one  objection  can  keep  conferees  from 
being  appointed.  Therefore.  If  there  are 
no  conferees,  there  can  be  no  conference. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  came  to  the  floor 
toward  the  end  of  the  statement  by  my 
good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  wonder  if  he  said  that  he 
doubted  the  House  would  go  to  confer- 
ence. It  seems  to  me  that,  aa  a  coordi- 
nate body,  we  should  act  aa  we  believe 
we  should  act.  in  accordance  with  our 
conscience,  and  we  should  expect  the 
other  House  to  extend  the  courtesy  to 
us  of  going  to  conference.  It  might  be 
that  the  conferees  could  not  agree,  of 
course,  but  I  hope  no  Senator  will 
change  his  vote  because  of  the  threat  of 
no  conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  that,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  House  does  or  does 
not  do,  each  Senator  ought  to  do  what  he 
thinks  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  and  I  am 
sure  each  Senator  will  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  approve  of  what  the  acting 
majority  leader  haa  said.  I  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  In  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
senutlves,  but  I  believe  that,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Baater  receaa.  we  ought  to 
Uke  a  aund  which  Senatora  feel  U 
Justified  and  Is  aenalble.  What  la  In- 
volved la  the  queatlon  whether  benefiu 
will  be  made  available  to  approximately 
200,000  unemployed  persons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  In  a 
dlfncult  position  If  we  were  to  aay  that. 
In  anticipation  of  the  Baater  recess,  we 
decided  to  ignore  and  neglect  these  peo- 
ple In  their  duncultlea;  and  that  we 
eliminated  the  provision  from  the  bill 
because  of  the  threat  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  aeema  to  me  that 
there  are  two  other  queatlona  we  should 
oonalder.  First,  ia  It  not  a  fact  alao  that 
if  we  adopt  the  pending  amendment, 
we  ai*e  moving  within  the  S-month 
frame  of  reference?  Secondly,  is  It  not 
a  fact  that  we  are  doing  a  very  desira- 
ble thing  In  accommodating  people  who 
are  now  on  the  State  unemployment 
roUa  and  under  the  Houae  bill  cannot 
get  on  the  Federal  roll? 

My  point  is  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
proceed  aa  we  wish  without  regard  to 
the  other  body,  because  we  think  what 
we  are  doing  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
We  cannot  do  that,  of  course.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  proceed  with  a  very 
reasonable  effort  to  conform  to  the 
fundamental  frame  of  reference  set  by 
the    other    body;    and    then,    If    they 
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want  to— and  we  cannot  assume  that 
this  will  happen— they  will  let  the  bill 
He  on  the  table. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  are  ar- 
guing In  the  frame  of  reference  aet  by 
the  Houae  of  Representatives.  It  la  not 
something  outside  the  context  of  what 
the  House  has  offered.  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  would  be  unreasonable  on  that 
ground  If  we  should  find— and  I  say  we 
cannot  assume  this — an  obdurate  atti- 
tude in  the  other  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said  Is  correct. 
Each  House  must  make  up  Its  own  mind 
and  reach  Its  own  decision  on  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  believe  that  each 
House  will  do  what  It  believes  in  its  own 
mind  to  be  right.  The  point  Is  that,  as 
a  practical  matter,  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
should  be  considered,  as  to  what  the  ul- 
timate outcome  of  the  bill  would  be  if 
the  [tending  amendment  were  adopted. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  that  a  vote 
for  the  McCarthy  amendment  is  not 
good  for  the  bill.  I  believe  it  is  good  for 
the  bill.  Whether  the  House  agrees  to 
go  to  conference  with  us  is  something 
for  the  House  to  decide.  We  have  our 
own  duty  to  perform  here.  I  know  we 
will  perform  our  duty. 

At  the  same  time,  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  keep  in  mind  tlie  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  situation.  They  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  present  law  ex- 
pires on  the  last  day  of  this  month;  and 
if  It  expires,  either  through  the  normal 
expiration  of  the  act,  or  because  of  a 
lack  of  conference,  it  means.  In  the  end, 
that  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  will  not  be  extended. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  not  a  question,  as 
I  understand,  of  the  Hoiiae  adopting 
a  Senate  ultimatum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  fact  U  that  In 
order  to  enable  the  House  to  appoint 
conferees  to  act  upon  the  matter,  there 
must  be  unanimous  consent  in  the 
House.  That  means  that  If  any  one  of 
the  436  Members  of  the  House  objected 
to  the  particular  form  of  the  bill  in 
which  It  passed  the  Senate,  the  House 
would  be  able  to  forestall  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  and  thus  prevent  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  U 
correct.  He  ia  emphaaliini  what  he  ao 
cogently  itaUd  In  hla  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  further  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  served  in  the  other 
body.  It  is  possible  to  bring  up  a  Sen- 
ate bill  in  the  House  as  an  original  bill 
and  to  paaa  It  under  a  auspenslon  of  the 
rules,  even  though  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  will  not  allow  It  to  go  to  the  floor. 

We  cannot  assume  that  because  one 
Member  of  the  House  will  object,  that 
will  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 

I  served  In  the  House  for  many  years. 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  So 
did  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  think 
we  have  seen  that  very  thing  happen  on 
other  occasions. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
Is  correct;  but  he  also  recognliei  the 
difficulties  attached  to  those  proceed- 
ings, as  well. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Conceding  that 
any  Member  of  the  House  might  act  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  sug- 
gested, namely,  object  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees,  the  effect  of  such 
action  might  be  to  grant  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  veto  power  over  Senate 
action.  To  do  this  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  rejected.  I  am 
not  now  directing  my  remarks  to  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  I  am  merely 
Joining  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
MANsrirLDj  in  pointing  out  the  true  par- 
liamentary situation.  Upon  the  request 
of  many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  some  of  us  have  consulted  with  the 
leadership  of  the  House.  The  advice  we 
received — and  it  waa  not  in  the  form  of 
a  threat,  but  was  advice  given  from  a 
practical  standpoint — is  that  if  the  bill 
is  amended,  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct.  There  was  no 
threat,  either  implied  or  expressed.  The 
advice  was  given  on  the  basis  of  requests 
made,  and  It  was  the  best  advice  possible 
which  the  leadership  of  the  House  could 
give  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  U 
correct.  I  thought  that  should  be  stat- 
ed. We  asked  for  the  Information  In  or- 
der that  we  might  relay  It  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senata. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  pointed 
out  earlier,  one  technical  Senate  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted.  A  question  wu 
raised  as  to  why,  since  we  adopted  one 
amendment,  we  could  not  adopt  another. 
But  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
placed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  stat- 
ing that,  upon  the  approval  of  his  com- 
mittee, the  House  would  accept  the  tech- 
nical amendment  only, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding.  We  were 
advised,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
stated,  that  If  the  McCarthy  amendment 
were  adopted,  the  chances  for  the  paa- 
aage  of  the  bill  were  practically  ctro. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
16.  In  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958,  calling  for  an  extension  of  the 
existing  program  for  a  period  of  6 
months. 

On  March  20,  I  presented  my  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  such  an  extension  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  the 
alternative  which  I  suggested— but  it  ia 
still  my  view  that  it  Is  the  most  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem  and  will  pro- 
vide a  very  necessary  adjustment  pe- 
riod—to carry  over  the  unemployment 
gap  until  the  seasonal  upturn  In  employ- 
ment opportunity  gets  underway. 


Mr.  President,  according  to  the  latast 
figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there 
are  508.000  unemployed  persona  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This  la 
11  percent  of  the  Pennsylvania  labor 
force,  as  well  aa  around  1 1  percent  of  the 
total  unemployment  on  a  national  basis. 

The  average  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing beneflta  In  Pennsylvania  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1959,  on  a  weekly  basis,  was  257,000 
on  the  regular  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation rolls,  plus  60.700  weekly,  un- 
der the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  This  average  of 
weekly  eliglbles  does  not  appear  to  be 
diminishing,  but  Is  expected  to  go  higher. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  I  believe 
chronic  unemployment  In  certain  areas 
in  Pennsylvania  can  be  solved  by  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation. 
Nor  do  I  favor  the  continuation  of  heavy 
Federal  contributions  to  unemployment 
compensation  or  the  dislocation  of  the 
present  Federal-State  relationship  in  the 
administration  of  the  employment  se- 
curity program. 

I  am  Just  as  anxious  as  Is  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  we  keep  spending  programs 
within  the  budget  and  reduce  them 
wherever  possible. 

I  do  not  like  anything  that  even  re- 
motely resembles  a  dole  for  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  privation  in 
certain  areas,  and  many  family  bread- 
winners walking  the  streeta  looking  for  a 
Job;  but  it  is  a  Job  that  the  worklngman 
In  Pennsylvania  wanta,  not  a  dole. 

He  wanU  a  tide-over  out  of  funds  to 
which  hlB  employment  has  contributed, 
or  which  Stata  taxation  will  eventually 
repay. 

Mr.  President,  I  realise  the  coat  of  the 
proposed  runnlng-out  program  under 
the  pending  bill,  can  be  absorbed  under 
funds  already  appropriated  in  fiscal  1868. 

To  extend  the  existing  program  for  a 
6-month  period  would  cost  an  estimatad 
8210  million,  8105  million  of  which  would 
have  to  be  appropriated  for  under  the 
1960  budget. 

Undoubtedly  the  coat  factor  waa  a 
principal  consideration  in  the  committee 
deliberations.  It  la  a  difficult  one  againat 
which  to  argue. 

Between  now  and  the  actual  tarmlna* 
tlon  of  the  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  program  under  H.R. 
6640— June  SO.  1869— we  will  have  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  Impact  and  the 
need  for  further  ramedlal  lei  Illation.  If 
unemployment  doei  not  Improve  Im- 
medlataly  ahead,  we  must  then  find  a 
more  permanent  way  of  dealing  with 
the  iltuatlon. 

I  Intand  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  amendment. 
However,  I  must  keep  In  mind  that  when 
Congress  passed  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Act  leist  year,  it  was  done  spe- 
cifically with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  a  temporary  measure.  I  remember 
vividly  the  argumenta  made  that  1958 
was  a  nonlegLslatlve  year  so  far  as  the 
States  were  concerned  and  that,  there- 
fore. It  was  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  Into  the  gap  so  as 
to  enable  State  legislatures  in  1859  to 
cope  with  the  problem. 
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Nineteen  fifty-nine  is  here.  State  leg- 
islatures are  in  session.  There  definitely 
are  35  States  which  have  unemployment 
compensation  funds  with  fiscal  strength 
capable  of  coping  with  the  problems  con- 
fronting them.  Many  of  those  States 
have  refused  to  act;  they  do  not  want 
to  help  themselves.  Yet  today  it  was 
suggested  that  while  they  do  not  want 
to  help  themselves.  Congress  ought  to 
proceed  to  their  aid. 

The  State  of  Ohio  Is  in  excellent  fiscal 
shape  so  far  as  its  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund  is  concerned.  Thirty- 
four  other  States  are  similarly  situated. 
Some  States  are  in  bad  shape.  The 
fact  that  they  are  in  bad  sha(>e  was  fore- 
seeable 7  or  8  years  ago. 

As  Governor  of  Ohio,  I  had  constantly 
called  to  my  attention  what  other  States 
were  doing.  The  argument  was  made 
that  Ohio  should  follow  the  course  of 
the  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  of  those  other 
States  are  now  practically  exhausted. 
They  are  exhausted  because  of  misman- 
agement. I  heard  the  argument  made 
today  that  Congress  should  restore  by  its 
action  fiscal  stability.  I  warn  Senators 
that  we  are  on  the  way  of  doing  to  the 
Pederftl  fund  what  has  been  done  locally 
to  the  State  funds  because  of  misman- 
agement. 

Senators  might  Inquire  why  I  have 
said  I  will  vote  for  the  amendment.  In 
those  States  where  the  funds  are  low — 
1  understand  there  are  five  such  States — 
there  are  many  people  who  are  out  of 
work.  Those  State  funds  cannot  be  im- 
mediately used  to  supplement  or  to  in- 
crease payments  or  to  extend  ihe  dura- 
tion of  the  payments.  Those  States 
should  be  taken  care  of. 

The  proposed  extension  of  3  months 
Will  Involve  $105  million,  but  It  wlU  be 
on  a  loan  basis;  it  will  not  be  a  giveaway. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  shall  vote  for 
the  extension  of  90  days.  It  Is  not  be- 
cause of  the  States,  but  because  the 
workers  in  those  States  are  innocent  of 
what  has  happened. 

But  while  we  take  such  action.  I  think 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  call  upon  the 
States  to  put  their  own  fiscal  houses  in 
order  with  respect  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  funds.  The  States  should 
proceed  to  ascertain  whether  the  pre- 
miums charged  are  adequate,  and 
whether  the  payments  made  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  premiimu  which  are 
being  received. 

Those  are  my  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  President.  I  regret  to  take  the  time 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  late  hour;  but 
I  would  feel  reniss  unless  I  spoke  now. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  States  which  are  complain- 
ing about  economic  difBculties  had  better 
look  around  and  see  how  many  of  them 
are  driving  Industry  and  people  away 
because  of  the  unhealthy  economic  en- 
vironment being  created  in  those  States. 
They  are  driving  Industry  and  people 
away ;  and  now  I  am  beginning  to  receive 
letters  from  persons  who  write.  "Shall  I 
remain  here,  or  shall  I  move  away?  My 
bank  account  Is  dwindling,  because  of 
deficit  operations.  Every  dollar  that  I 
paid  for  Oovemment  bonds  is  now  worth 
only  47  cents." 


Mr.  President,  what  some  States  have 
done  to  their  businesses  and  their  citi- 
zens, we  in  the  Congress  are  now  begin- 
ning to  do  to  the  businesses  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  he  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy  J.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderJ.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ERvm],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrichtI.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson  J.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersJ  are  absent  on  ofQcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndxr].  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht]  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  is  absent  on  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTINO— 14 


TEAS— 62 


Anderson 

Hartke 

Bartlett 

Hennlngs 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Cannon 

JavlU 

Carroll 

Keating 

Caae.  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Chaves 

Kennedy 

Church 

Kucbel 

Clark 

linger 

Cooper 

Lau6Cb« 

Dodd 

Long 

Douglaa 

McCarthy 

Engle 

McOee 

Oore 

McNamara 

Oreen 

Magnuson 

Omening 

Mansfield 

Hart 

Monroney 

NATS— 32 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Beall 

Hayden 

Bridges 

Hlckenl  coper 

Bush 

HUl 

Byrd.Va. 

Holland 

Carlson 

Johnston ,  8.0. 

Caae.S.Dak. 

Kerr 

Cotton 

IfcClellaa 

Curtla 

Martin 

Dworahak 

Morton 

Frear 

Mundt 

Morse 
Mou 

Murray 

Muakte 

Neuberger 

O'Maboney 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Tar  borough 

Toung,  Ohio 


Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

WUllams.  Del. 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 


Aiken 

Bennett 
Butler 
Capehart 
Dlrkaen 


Xastland 
EMender 
Ervln 
Pul  bright 
Hruska 


Jobnaon.  Tbz. 
Jordan 
Russell 
Smathers 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  move  to  reconsider  the  last  vote, 
if  the  Presiding  Officer  had  announced 
the  result  of  the  vote.  Had  the  Pre- 
siding OfOcer  announced  the  result  of 
the  vote? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiT- 

The  PRESroiNQ  OmCER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Had  the  Chair  a.«iked 
for  the  "nay"  votes  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill?    We  cannot  hear  him. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Chair  did  ask  for  the  "nays." 
The  bill  iH.R.  5640),  as  amended,  was 

passed.         

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     1  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  in 

view  of  the  outcome  of  the  vote 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order,  so  that  Senators 
may  be  heard^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the 
extension  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits.  I  think  I  ought  to  try,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear. 

I  made  the  statement  yesterday.  In 
conjunction  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  that  after  the  vote  today 
on  the  extension  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  measure  there 
would  be  no  further  votes;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Members  could  feel  free 
to  go  to  their  home  States  for  the  recess. 
I  do  not  know  now  what  the  situa- 
tion Is.  By  that.  I  mean  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  a  conference.  If 
there  is  a  conference,  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  a^rreement. 

I  should  like  Senators  to  know  I  have 
to  backtrack  a  little  bit  on  what  I  said 
yesterday  until  it  is  decided  what  the 
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House  and  Senate  conferees,  if  they  are 
appointed,  will  do  about  this  particular 
measure. 

Mr.  KUCHEU  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  be  able  within  a  matter  of  the  next 
couple  of  hours  to  enlighten  my  col- 
league from  Montana  and  other  Sena- 
tors as  to  what  fate  has  done  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  I  hope  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who 
handled  the  bill,  who  is  now  sitting  on 
my  friend's  side  of  the  Chamber,  will  be 
in  a  position  within  the  next  2  or  3  min- 
utes or  within  the  next  2  or  3  hours  to 
tell  us  both,  and  to  tell  all  our  col- 
leagues, what  the  situation  is  going  to 
be.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia does  not  know  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Assuming  there  Is  a 
conference,  and  a  conference  report  is 
agreed  to,  would  it  be  the  understand- 
ing of  the  able  acting  majority  leader 
that  today  or  tomorrow,  before  a  recess 
resolution  is  voted  upon,  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  some 
type  of  report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  Is  show- 
ing his  usual  perspicacity. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  £>akota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  acting  leader  on  the 
Democratic  side  a  question.  As  a  result 
of  the  vote  Just  cast,  is  It  not  true  that 
the  Senators  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment pretty  well  killed  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  extension?  On  their 
shoulders  must  rest  the  respwnsibility  for 
the  defeat  of  the  proposed  legislation,  if 
it  Is  defeated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  As  one  of  the 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  amendment 
I  must  disagree  most  emphatically,  and 
say  that  those  of  us  who  yot«Jd  in  favor 
of  the  McCarthy  amendment  did  so  be- 
cause we  thought  we  acted  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  believe  the  Senator 
acted  in  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  but  the  practical 
effect  is  as  I  have  stated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  While  there  is  Ufe 
there  Is  hope. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  I  should  like,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  to  ex- 
press resentment  at  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  think 
this  body  and  the  other  body  have  good 
common  sense  and  can  proceed  with  a 
normal  approach  to  this  matt*?r.  I  think 
the  cynical  approach  of  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  is  a  little  out  of  order. 


I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Montana 
the  possibiUty  of  keeping  the  Senate  in 
session  this  afternoon  long  enough  so 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  may  receive  some  word 
from  the  House  as  to  the  action  taken 
on  the  Seante  bill,  and  whether  the 
House  desires  to  go  to  conference,  in 
which  case  I  am  sure  the  conferees  could 
be  appointed  this  evening,  without  the 
need  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  and  24 
hours  could  be  saved  in  attempting  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  other 
body.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  as  yet 
no  resolution  for  an  Easter  recess  has 
been  agreed  to.  Under  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances there  would  be  no  need  for  us 
to  undertake  an  Easter  recess.  I  hope 
we  can  get  some  action  on  this  measure, 
through  a  conference  report,  and  If  nec- 
essary we  can  forgo  an  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  point  is  that  perhaps 
this  matter  can  be  resolved  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  hours.  If  the  Senate 
adjourns  or  takes  a  recess  within  the 
next  half  hour,  and  the  House  acts  in 
anotiier  hour,  we  shall  have  lost  a  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  in  an  at- 
tempt to  be  cooperative  we  will  stay  in 
session  until  about  6  o'clock,  at  least,  and 
perhaps  longer,  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing may  be  done.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  stay  in  session  if  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  an  accommodation  be- 
ing reached. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  me?  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania made  reference  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  referred  to  my  colloquy 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana 
and  has  expressed  his  resentment  be- 
cause he  believed  it  to  be  a  cynical  ob- 
servation. The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  made  no  cynical  comment 
He  made  a  very  practical  observation. 
He  grants  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  his  colleagues 
who  voted  for  the  amendment,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so.  They  were  prob- 
ably acting  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
and  ability. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
views  the  situation  differently.  He  be- 
lieves that,  in  a  practical  sense,  It  will 
gravely  Jeopardize  the  extension  of 
the  imemployment  Insurance  program. 
That  is  not  a  cjmical  approach.  It  is  a 
realistic  approach.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hami>shire  is  not  cynical  in  his  ob- 
servations. He  concedes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  all  other  Sena- 
tors the  right  to  vote  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
the  happy  clarification  of  his  earlier  re- 
m&rks 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  point  to  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said.  We  must  all 
decide.  In  our  own  consciences,  what  is 
best.  I  am  sure  we  all  proceed  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  Easter  recess  resolu- 
tion has  yet  been  agreed  to,  I  invite 
the  well-fed  Members  of  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States  presently  em- 
ployed— I  was  about  to  say  "gainfully." 
but  I  refrain  from  using  that  word — ^to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  me  to 
have  the  Senate  remain  in  session  dur- 
ing the  entire  Easter  period,  if  neces- 
sary, until,  carrying  out  our  responsibil- 
ities, we  do  something  legislationwise 
for  the  unemployed  of  the  country. 

I  offer  an  invitation  now  to  fcll  Sen- 
ators who  would  like  to  Join  me  to  line 
up  on  the  right — which  will  also  be  the 
right  side — and,  when  the  resolution  for 
an  Easter  recess  comes  l)efore  us,  be 
prepared  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session 
until  we  do  something  for  the  imem- 
ployed.  That  is  a  very  constructive  sug- 
gestion, and  I  hope  to  have  early  en- 
listments. 

If  it  should  come  to  ptiss  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  im- 
willing  to  assume  Its  responsibility  of 
going  into  conference  quickly  and  giving 
us  a  report  so  that  we  can  act  at  an 
early  hour,  I  believe  the  course  I  have 
outlined  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that,  as  usual,  his  suggestions  are  good, 
sound,  and  solid.  I  assure  him  that 
what  he  has  had  to  suggest  this  time 
will  be  given  every  possible  considera- 
tion. 

OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  oil  imt>orts 
in  considerable  detail.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  recognized 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE   GARNISHMENT   LAW   OP   THE 
DISTRICT    OP   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LANG^.    Mr.  President 

The  PRfiSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  NoHh  Dakota. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  providing  for  garnish- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
bill  Is  lying  upon  the  desk  until  next 
Thursday,  for  Senators  who  may  desire 
to  add  their  names  as  cospmnsors.  I  am 
in  great  hope  that  many  Senators  will 
cosponsor  the  bill,  because  It  is  of  im- 
poi-tance  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

As  previously  stated,  garnishment  pro- 
ceedings cannot  be  conducted  against  a 
Federal  employee.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  employee  of  any  private  indi- 
vidual should  face  garnishment. 

Last  year  there  were  over  48,000  gar- 
nishment proceedings.  In  otiier  words, 
Mr.  President,  in  every  month  last  year 
there  was  an  average  of  4,000  garnish- 
ments. We  can  readily  observe  the  great 
burden  placed  not  only  upon  the  courts 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  also  upon 
the  officers  who  must  serve  the  papers. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  Icnow  that  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Texas,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Florida  do  not 
permit  garnishments  by  law,  and  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  California  have 
such  high  exemptions  that  tiie  garnish- 
ment law  Is  ineffective. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Ma- 
zique,  speaking  in  favor  of  the  Rock 
Creek  East  Neighborhood  League,  Inc., 
in  her  appearance  before  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committeer  Subcommittee  No.  3,  in 
February  1959,  testified  as  to  the  many 
Inequities  of  the  existing  garnishment 
law  and  enumerated  six  sp)ecifically  as 
follows:  First,  exploitations  of  consum- 
ers by  easy  credit;  second,  employment 
turnover;  third,  moimting  expense  in 
court  budget;  fourth,  breakdown  of  fam- 
ily units;  fifth,  general  intimidations  of 
consumers;  and  sixth,  social  deteriora- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  excellent  preparation 
of  the  statement  by  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Ma- 
zique,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  carefully  read  the  statement 
contained  herein  and  the  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Johnston]  and  I  in  introduc- 
ing the  bill  to  repeal  the  garnishment 
law.  I  know  that  they  will  be  impressed 
with  the  reasons,  and  should  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  on  this  bill  which  is  laying  on 
the  table  for  additional  cosponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tkstimont  Betore  the  House  Disteict  Com- 

MITTEK,    STTBCOMMITTCE    No.    3,    HEAHINO    ON 

Garnishment,  February  1959 
(By   Mrs.    Edward   C.   Mazlque,   Rock    Creek 

Kaat  Neighborhood  League,  Inc.) 
To  Chairman    and    Members   of   the   House 
Subcommittee  No.  3  /or  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

On  behalf  of  the  Rock  Creek  East  Neigh- 
borhood League,  Inc.,  a  citizens'  association 
representing  the  residents  of  the  community 
which  extends  from  16th  Street  to  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  from  Colorado  Avenue  to  Plney 
Branch  Road  NW. 

Our  league  wlshea  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  House  District  Committee  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today. 
SspeclaUy  do  we  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Abernetht,  of  Mississippi;  Mr. 
DowDT,  of  Texas;  and  others  for  their  demon- 
strated concern  for  the  well-being  of  all 
cltlaens  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  com- 
mend you  for  the  sacrifice  on  your  part  from 
your  local  District  problems  and  national 
lasuea  to  act  on  behalf  of  voteless  District 
cltlzetis. 

Our  association  wishes,  hereby,  to  be  placed 
on  record  as  supporting  the  Dowdy  bill.  HJt. 
2329,  "•  •  •  that  no  attachment  or  garnish- 
ment shall  be  levied  on  any  wage,  salary,  or 
commission  for  personal  service  of  the  de- 
fendant, whether  due  and  payable  or  not." 

Under  the  acU  of  1901  and  the  subsequent 
amendments  of  1944  and  1962.  garnishment 
is  increasingly  being  charged  as  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  (1)  exploitations  of  consumers 
by  easy  credit,  (2)  employment  turnover, 
(8)  mounting  espense  In  court  budget.  (4) 
breakdown  of  family  units,  (5)   general  In- 


timidations of  consumers,  (0)  social  de- 
terioration. To  the  extent  that  credit  buy- 
ing In  our  community  threatens  to  become 
our  most  explosive  commodity  where  since 
report  it  Is  boasted  that  more  money  Is  made 
on  the  paper  than  the  actual  pxirchasea 
themselves. 

The  original  act  of  March  3.  1901,  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia provided  that  a  plaintiff  or  his  agent  or 
attorney  had  a  just  right  to  file  a  claim  to 
what  was  claimed  in  his  declaration  for  the 
recovery  of  specific  personal  property  or  a 
debt  or  damages  "for  the  breach  of  contracts 
expressed  or  implied."  Complaints  that  de- 
fendant had  fraudulently  contracted  the  debt 
or  incurred  the  obligation  respecting  which 
the  action  was  brought  was  sufficient  cause 
for  a  writ  of  attachment  and  garnishment 
against  the  property  of  defendant  necessary 
to  satlFfy  the  claim  of  the  plalntlfT. 

The  1901  law  provided,  however,  that  plain- 
tiff wrongfully  suing  by  attachment  or  gar- 
nishment had  to  pay  cost  and  damages  to 
the  defendant. 

The  code  for  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  that  the  property 
of  the  head  of  a  family  or  household  residing 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  exempt 
from  distraint,  attachment,  levy,  sale,  or  ex- 
ecution of  decree  of  any  court  In  the  Dis- 
trict. Itemized  possessions  exempt  under 
the  above  Included  the  following:  Wearing 
apparel,  fuel  for  3  months,  one  horse,  mule, 
wagon,  dray,  mechanics'  tools  of  trade,  and 
such  Implements,  >200  worth  of  stock  or  ma- 
terials necessary  for  carrying  on  his  business 
or  trade.  It  added.  In  addition,  that  there 
should  be  exempt  "provisions  for  3  months' 
support,  whether  provided  or  growing."  It 
might  be  assumed  here  that  the  District  was 
not  so  commercialized  in  1901  as  It  Is  today; 
that  this  clause  placed  agricultural  and 
dairy  products  up  to  3  months'  supply  be- 
yond attachment.  Thus.  It  appears  that  the 
original  framers  of  this  measure  were  con- 
cerned lest  through  some  application  of  at- 
tachment and  garnishment  measures  food 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  this  code  provided.  31st 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  1363.  chapter  854.  sec- 
tion 1107.  under  "Earnings":  "The  earnings, 
not  to  exceed  $100  each  month,  of  all  actual 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
2  months  next  preceding  the  Issuing  of  any 
writ  or  process  from  any  court  or  officer  of 
and  In  said  District,  against  them,  shall  be 
exempt  from  attachment,  levy,  seizure,  or 
sale  upon  such  process,  and  the  same  shall 
not  be  seized,  levied  on,  taken,  reached,  or 
sold  by  attachment,  execution,  or  any  other 
process  or  proceedings  of  any  court,  judge, 
or  other  officer  of  and  In  said  District." 

As  the  economy  moved  from  a  simple  or 
semlsubsistence  level  to  a  highly  commer- 
cial one,  a  code  providing  for  exemption  of 
wagons,  drays,  food  production,  etc.  became 
outdated.  An  amendment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  code  of  1S44,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration possible  added  personal  or  family 
Incomes  from  pensions.  Insurances,  annui- 
ties, provided  that  Income  from  these 
sources  should  be  considered  in  the  totaling 
of  $100  per  month  per  family  exemption 
with  $60  per  month  exemption  for  single 
persons  not  heads  of  families.  Moreover  a 
celling  was  placed  by  thU  law  on  the  total 
value  of  wearing  apparel  so  that  all  cloth- 
ing over  $300  was  liable  to  attachment.  In 
1952  by  an  act  of  April  15.  amending  again 
the  code  of  1901.  It  was  provided  that  ex- 
emption of  $100  as  first  allowed  In  1901 
should  be  raised  to  $200  per  family. 

Both  the  above  mentioned  amendments 
represented  a  possible  lo«  of  protection  to 
consumers.  The  1944  act  added  financial 
assets  such  as  annuities,  pensions.  Insur- 
ances Into  the  $100  exemptions  whereas 
other  assets  In  1901  such  as  tools,  fuel,  and 
growing  provisions,  we  presume  meaning 
chickens,  gardens,  dairy  produce  up  to  a  3- 


month  supply  were  exempt.  Moreover  It 
is  estimated  the  1944  dollar  was  worth  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
1901  dollar.  Though  a  $200  exemption  was 
granted  in  1962  the  dollar  that  year  was 
worth  about  one-fifth  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar when  McKlnley  was  In  the  White  House. 
I  have  been  Informed  that  a  man  could  pur- 
chase a  decent  suit  for  from  $5-$16  in  that 
period  whereas  a  similar  suit  today  would 
cost  $45-$  100.  A  fair  approximation  of 
comparable  protection  for  the  consumer 
today  would  be  an  exemption  of  $500.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  application  of  the  1901 
code  and  the  amendments  thereto  It  la  evi- 
dent that  the  consumer  has  been  steadily 
losing  ground. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  among  others 
my  association  has  asked  that  I  appeal  to 
you  today  to  make  no  further  concessions 
to  the  business  Interests.  Our  organization 
is  firmly  opposed  to  both  H.R.  835  and  HJl. 
836.  The  latter  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"bar  bill".  The  enactment  of  these  meas- 
ures would  for  the  first  time  since  1901  re- 
move the  exemptions  which  have  heretofore 
technically  protected  those  of  the  lowest 
economic  segment  from  any  possible  legally 
guaranteed  abusive  exploitation  through 
credit  buying. 

GARNISHMENT  AND   THE   EMPLOYES 

One  of  the  questions  before  us.  It  appears. 
Is  whether  the  powers  of  the  court  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  that 
employers  are  ordered  to  withhold  salaries, 
wages,  or  other  earnings  for  breaches  of  con- 
tract expressed  or  Implied.  That  said  col- 
lections are  to  take  priority  over  all  other 
financial  considerations  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  contract  might  have  been 
entered  Into  by  an  unwitting  consumer 
under  the  prompting  of  slick  salesmen,  un- 
scrupulous merchants,  and  peddlers  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  who.  through  the  use  of  fictitious 
prices  and  violations  of  every  ethic  of  the 
market  coupled  with  terms  of  "nothing  down, 
forever  to  pay."  oversold  the  product,  and 
otherwise  took  advantage  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated consumer. 

Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Gar- 
nishment of  the  85th  Congress  some  em- 
ployers appearing  as  witnesses  against  the 
operation  of  the  existing  law  complained 
bitterly  of  the  unbudgeted  exptense  the  sys- 
tem entailed  for  themselves  and  their  firms, 
that  creditor  Interest  might  be  protected. 
Some  witnesses  reported  firing  employees 
rather  than  assume  the  responsibility  for 
collection  of  debts  from  their  employeee  as 
ordered  by  the  courts.  Besides  this  alter- 
natives' creating  a  labor  problem  and  an 
endless  employee  turnover  for  the  firm  or 
Individual.  It  can  contribute  to  general  un- 
employment, dislocation  of  households,  and 
family  deterioration.  For  It  Is  highly  pos- 
sible that,  in  proportion  to  the  Increase  in 
labor  supply,  employers  may  become  inclined 
to  the  termination  of  employees  rather  than 
comply  with  a  court  regulation  which  Im- 
poses such  a  burden. 

A  contract  Implied  or  expressed  between 
a  creditor  and  debtor  as  contracting  part- 
ners but  which  has  built  Into  its  structure 
a  guarantee  that  a  noncontractlng.  inno- 
cent partner  shall  be  held  equally  liable  for 
Its  fulfillment,  appears  to  be  an  Infringe- 
ment upon  constitutional  guarantees  against 
the  denial  of  projjerty  without  due  process 
of  law.  For  who  can  argue  that  It  falU 
within  the  scope  of  civic  or  community 
responsibility  when  returns  of  such  a  •y$- 
tem  are  so  unequally  balanced? 

Operating  under  the  District  code  of  March 
3,  1901.  and  Its  subsequent  amendments  to- 
gether with  numerous  judicial  interpretations 
a  great  portion  of  the  entire  community  Is 
currently  being  bled.  While  salesmanship 
tactics  along  with  unfair  financing  charges, 
late  payment  penalties,  devious  and  malevo- 
lent collection  operations,  repossession  poll- 
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dee,  misleading  advertising,  unfulfilled  con- 
tracts with  court-backed  authority  to  collect 
from  the  victims  at  the  source,  is  bleeding 
great  segments  of  the  entire  community,  the 
less  privileged  Negro  communltj-  Is  rapidly 
approaching  a  state  of  economic  hemorrhage. 
Though  testlnaony  2  years  ago  estimated, 
then,  that  some  90  percent  of  garnished  vic- 
tims were  Negro  and  more  recently  the  public 
press  restated  this  proportion  polrting  out  In 
addiUon  that  of  the  48.000  cases  In  1957, 
90  percent  were  Negro  and  only  10  percent 
were  white,  we  protest  this  Is  not  a  civU 
rights  question;  this  is  a  human  r:^ts  ques- 
tion that  threatens  to  involve  more  and 
more  consumers,  Negroes  and  wliltes,  non- 
cltlzens  and  citizens  as  well  In  a  mercantUe 
vice  as  the  attachment  system  gains  In- 
creased legal  authority  for  action. 

In  this  connection  both  HJi.  83.>  and  H.R. 
836  have  added  something  new  in  that  they 
propose  the  setting  aside  of  total  exemptions 
at  any  economic  level  and  authorize  the  legal 
withholding  of  up  to  $20  monthl}  from  the 
below  $200  per  month.  Twenr.y  dollars 
needed  for  food,  fuel  or  other  basic  essentials 
nxay  be  transferred  to  such  overpriced  luxury 
Items  as  may  be  unloaded  upon  them. 

Migrants  from  nonindustrlal  areas — areas 
not  so  commercialized  as  the  District — 
whether  Negro  or  white  are  least  able  to  cope 
with  the  "hidden  persuaders"  who  oversell 
them.  Moreover  when  In  difficulty  with  cred- 
itors they  rarely  seek  the  law  where  protec- 
tion nUght  be  secured,  for  they  seldom  have 
the  knowledge  that  laws  have  provided  for 
their  protection  In  such  emergencies  or  they 
lack  necessary  funds  to  employ  legal  assist- 
ance. In  some  cases  they  experience  timidity 
and  grave  fear  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
law  and  other  court  attendants,  more  so  after 
creditors  have  assured  such  defencants  they 
were  the  culprits  in  breaching  contracts.  A 
statement  of  Senator  Paul  Dorci.As  last 
June  25  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, hearing  testimony  on  clvU  rights,  applies 
aptly  but  more  broadly:  "It  is  fiimUlar  to 
this  conunlttee  that  as  a  group,  the  Negroes 
In  the  South  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 
pole  economically,  socially,  and  In  all  re- 
spects, and  that  In  only  a  relatively  smaU 
number  of  cases  do  they  Individually  have 
the  resources  to  prosecute  these  suits  before 
the  courts." 

It  Is  obvloxu  that  In  our  local  economic 
arena  the  above  conclusion  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  law  to  the  underprivileged 
and  Its  Involvement  of  a  certain  segment  Is 
as  true  here  In  the  District  as  In  the  South 
with  the  notable  exception  that  ten  percent 
of  the  defendants  In  the  District  are  white 
people. 

So  the  Nation's  Capital  la  teaching  the 
poor  a  new  lesson  In  freedom  "that  democ- 
racy, political  or  social.  Is  no  guarantee  of 
subsistence  and  is  an  Indifferent  i  ubstltute 
for  It."  That  consumer  exploitation  by 
creditors,  like  the  plague,  has  no  respect  for 
persons  and  wUl  spread  In  all  directions  un- 
less nipped  In  the  bud. 

A  glance  back  over  the  history  of  the  in- 
terpretation and  effect  of  the  5e-year-old 
code  reveals  that  the  application  of  the  law 
has  gone  far  afield.  While  the  consumer  has 
become  progressively  helpless,  easy  creditors 
have  gained  In  both  legal  and  economic 
strength  and  their  Influence  currently  ap- 
pears to  be  spreading  horizontally  as  well 
as  vertically.  Complaints  from  neighboring 
citizens  of  the  high-handed  operation  of 
District  of  Columbia  creditors  through  quasi- 
foreign  operations  In  surrounding  Maryland, 
has  caused  the  State  Legislature  of  An- 
napolis to  turn  Its  attention  to  protective 
leglalation  for  Maryland  citizens  who  neither 
live  nor  work  In  Washington  but  who  are 
often  sued  by  creditors  acting  under  District 
of  Columbia  laws  denying  Maryland  citizens 
the  fuU  protection  their  State  has  provided 
them.  Ilils  complaint  of  quasi-foreign  op- 
eration was  presented  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary  which  heard  testi- 
mony on  garnishment  2  years  ago.  With 
increased  economic  consolidation  of  chain 
stores,  business  combinations  of  various  sorts, 
and  monopolies  tied  in  with  various  sys- 
tems of  interstate  charge  accounts,  the  eco- 
nomic blight  seen  here  can  become  a  prob- 
lem for  Federal  concern. 

Thus,  It  Is  conceivable  that  an  apparently 
insignificant  piece  of  legislation  such  as  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Code  of  1901  and  Its 
two  subsequent  amendments  on  attachment 
and  garnishment,  could  establish  a  prece- 
dent and  spread  throughout  the  country  as 
an  economic  way  of  life  to  the  total  disad- 
vantage of  the  Nation.  That  wherein  we  here 
in  the  District  complain  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem, the  operation  of  which  snares  Indefi- 
nitely, as  indentured  servants,  one  segment 
by  another,  It  la  conceivable  one  section  of 
the  country  can  snare  another  in  a  kind  of 
sectional  bondage. 

It  Is  significant  here  to  point  out  that 
one  businessman  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Garnishment  revealed 
that  hlf  trade  association  had  been  informed 
several  years  ago  that  Washington,  because 
of  Its  large  employed  non -Government  Negro 
population,  had  been  singled  out  to  become 
a  mecca  for  easy  creditors.  A  brief  review 
of  the  outcome  of  some  of  the  cases  Involv- 
ing creditors  and  defendants  points  up  the 
fact  ttiat  this  territory  has  been  intensely 
worked  for  through  vertical  application  of 
the  garnishment  law,  more  and  more  people 
are  being  caught  up  in  the  meshwork  of 
creditors.  Though  we  have  had  described 
recently  In  detail  the  operation  of  7  mer- 
chants who  entered  the  courts  12,000  times 
In  1957,  there  Is  still  the  question  of  who 
took  In  the  other  36.000  cases.  Besides  the 
serious  fact  that  there  are  these  cases 
against  the  consimier  which  have  been  ris- 
ing annually  there  are  thousands  of  un- 
recorded victims  who  have  suffered  silently 
and  Individually  untold  abuses  and  who  un- 
der threats  of  Job  loss.  Ignorance  of  con- 
sumer protection,  unfulfilled  contracts.  In- 
timidations of  various  sorts  forked  over  pay- 
ments unjustly  demanded  by  merchants. 

For  the  American  people,  generally,  Wash- 
ington, a  pilot  project  for  easy  creditors, 
may  have  served  as  merely  a  testing  ground 
breeding  an  economic  system  through  in- 
tense vertical  operation  In  the  city  proper 
and  experimenting  with  horlzonal  operation 
In  surroiindlng  areas  and  which  In  time  may 
spread  nationally. 

If  this  prospect  appears  needlessly  alarm- 
ing, one  has  but  to  turn  back  the  dramatic 
application  of  the  act  and  Its  amendments 
to  validate  the  charge  of  creeping  exploita- 
tion which  has  engulfed  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Interpretation,  abuse,  and 
misuse  of  the  law  to  promote  sales  sub- 
stantiate a  charge,  I  believe,  John  Foster 
Dulles  made  before  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee,  that  the  test  of  any  mea- 
sure Is  not  what  It  sasrs  but  what  It  does. 
It  Is  very  evident  that  under  this  existing 
bin  much  has  been  done  to  protect  the 
creditor  and  to  penalize  the  consumer. 

Therefore,  we  oppose  again  both  H.R.  835 
and  H.R.  836  for  we  believe  that  protection 
for  the  consumer  If  the  history  of  the  past 
has  taught  anjrthing,  will  in  time  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  merchant  and  to  the 
disadvantage   of  the  consiimer. 

OPPOSmON     TO    BILLS     H.R.     S36     AND    RE.     838 

A  Study  by  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  year  1968  reports  38,000  fami- 
lies In  the  Washington  area  with  salaries  In 
the  below  $3>000  category.  A  conservative 
estimate  might  place  30,000  6f  this  num- 
ber of  families  in  the  $200  per  month 
bracket,  against  whom  garnishment  charges 
under  the  exhibiting  provisions  cannot  now 
technically  be  preferred.  Enactment  of 
either  HJl.  836  or  H.R.  836  would  make  all 
such  persons  eligible  for  garnishment  or  the 
withholding  from   their  pay  of  up  to  $20 


per  month.  The  entrance  of  a  vast  new 
market  entailing  some  30,000  family  units 
would  be  opened  for  merchant  speculation 
with  the  expected  proportionate  number 
finding  their  way  to  courts  for  adjudication. 
Since  in  all  probability  major  purchases  by 
these  people  wlU  be  luxury  or  nonessential 
Items,  basic  needs  now  met  within  such 
limited  budgete  will  be  proportionately  re- 
duced. So  it's  conceivable  under  this  regu- 
lation that  the  45,000  children  now  re- 
ported xmderfed  In  Washington  may  under 
either  of  these  bills  have  less  food  and 
clothing  but  more  television  sets  and  bi- 
cycles and  doll  buggies. 

Second,  It  Is  logical  to  conclude  from  the 
above  that  the  expected  decrease  In  existing 
cases  of  Individual  attachments  from  the 
above  $200  bracket  due  to  limitations  pro- 
vided In  measures  proposed  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  emergence  of  a  new  set 
of  cases  arising  from  the  below  $200  people 
now  technically  and  officially  outside  the 
scope  of  the  garnishment  law. 

Third,  whereas  under  the  existing  ar- 
rangement through  several  attachments  ap- 
plied simultaneously,  defendants  were  some- 
times forced  Into  personal  bankruptcy,  un- 
der the  proposed  sliding  scale  provision  of 
the  "Bar  Bill"  the  defendant  though  suffer- 
ing less  intensely  suffers  longer.  So  It's  like 
the  man  who  cuts  off  the  tall  of  the  dog  a 
little  at  a  time.  With  salesmen  operating 
as  they  do  It's  logical  to  conclude  that  once 
snared  a  worker's  Income  would  thereafter 
be  reduced  by  10.  20,  or  50  percent  throvigh 
tactics  desci^bed  above. 

Limitations  of  attachments  to  one  at  a 
time  possibly  represent  less  of  a  concession 
to  consumers  anyway  than  a  referee  system 
for  easy  creditors,  who  were  Increasingly 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  by 
descending  upon  the  defendant  all  at  one 
time.  Through  this  arrangement  all  could 
definitely  and  Indefinitely  be  assured  of  a 
secured  rettirn  on  a  long  term  basis.  It 
appears.  In  short  that  this  establishes 
"modus  Vivendi"  which  Is  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  easy  creditors;  stabilizing  the  garnish- 
ment war  which  sometimes  develops. 

We  acknowledge  there  are  btillt-ln  guar- 
antees for  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chant even  under  the  existing  law.  The 
application  of  the  law  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cases  heard  and  prosecuted 
can  only  attest  to  one  of  two  things,  either 
the  consumers  as  a  whole  were  fraudulently 
disposed  people  who  wlllfiUly  breached  con- 
tracts while  the  coUectlvlty  of  merchants 
were  honest  men,  or  It  reveals  that  through 
Ignorance  of  the  law  the  consumer  was  help- 
less while  the  merchant  possessed  the  neces- 
sary machinery  to  exploit  fully  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  For  residents  In  the  Dis- 
trict— Negro  and  white — lacking  In  a  heritage 
of  commercialism,  these  complex  laws  can 
work  almost  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
the  creditor.  That  HJl.  835  or  H.R.  836  will 
offset  a  repetition  of  the  appUcatlon  of  this 
existing  law  as  It  has  operated  in  the  last 
decade  is  an  Improbability. 

Our  association  states  again,  in  view  of 
these  facts.  Its  support  of  the  Dowdy  bill  for 
the  District  of  Colvunbla.  This  It  re- 
quests not  for  personal  or  provincial  reasons 
alone,  but  in  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

garnishment:   a  national  ihioblem  or  the 

rurnEKT 

We  believe  attachments  and  garnishments 
represent  a  growing  danger  to  America  not 
alone  for  the  evidence  substantiated  by  ac- 
tual cases,  but  for  the  developments  It  por- 
tends. Such  perversion  of  legislation  for  the 
economic  Interest  of  the  few  is  ill  befitting 
the  democracy  of  such  a  great  Nation  as  the 
United  States  and  la  an  antithesis  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  This  coun- 
try was  largely  founded  by  poor  peoples 
many  of  whom  were  seeking  a  refuge  from 
debtors  prisons.    Support  of  these  measures 
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■bould  b«  an  announcement  to  the  world 
tnat  our  human  rights  standards  predate 
the  colonial  period. 

For  Washington,  D.O.,  the  citadel  of  de- 
mocracy, the  capital  of  the  world,  the  meccm 
of  foreign  guests  and  residents,  a  free  en- 
terprlse  system  which  penalizes  as  this  sys- 
tem has  done,  establishes  a  universal  rep- 
utation that  no  amount  of  technical  aid 
nor  cultiiral  exchange  can  eradicate.  We 
have  beard  complaints  of  foreign  guests  and 
temporary  residents  being  victimized  by  the 
operation  of  a  system  which  the  code  of  1901 
and  subsequent  amendments,  it  is  believed, 
gave  strength  and  encouragement. 

oahnishment:  impact  on  comuvnitt 

As  long  as  citizens,  merchants,  and  con- 
■umera  alike  respect  this  law,  oflDclals.  charged 
with  executing  the  law,  can  act  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  community  at  large.  But  as 
fair  sounding  as  the  original  law  of  1901 
appeared,  and  though  modiflcatlons  attached 
thereto  in  1944  and  1952  were  merely  ques- 
tionable at  the  time  as  to  whether  merchant 
or  consumers  or  Interests  of  both  would  be 
served,  we  have  suddenly  reached  the  point 
as  substantiated  by  some  48,000  cases  in  one 
year  which  makes  clear  that  ail  participants 
In  the  administration  of  said  law  are  impo- 
tent, or  penalized  or  losers  save  the  easy 
creditors  themselves. 

It's  true  that  many  of  the  unwitting  vic- 
tims, in  this  case  Negroes,  suffer  from  poor 
business  practices.  It  is  equally  true  a  few 
deadbeats  would  escape  apprehension  with- 
out court's  intervention,  yet  It's  probable 
that  if  prospective  creditors  tightened  their 
system  of  investigation  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  credit  will  be  undertaken  at  their 
own  risk,  the  number  of  such  nonpaylng 
debtors  might  be  no  greater  than  is  the  case 
under  a  system  which  permits  such  demorali- 
zation that  an  equal  number  of  debtors 
escape  I>oth  the  arm  of  the  law  and  the 
creditor  through  public  disappearance  or 
loss  of  Job.  Moreover,  creditors  possess  the 
machinery  for  the  rating  of  prospective  cus- 
tomers, which  if  properly  used  could  repre- 
sent a  savings  to  the  community  in  taxes  paid 
for  the  numerous  persons  employed  In  en- 
forcing the  law  for  creditor  benefit. 

About  5  years  ago  my  husband  employed 
for  2  hours  per  day,  4  days  per  week  a  clean- 
ing woman  who  was  a  widowed  mother  with 
two  minor  children.       The  $60  per  month 
he  paid  together  with  a  $35  allotment  from 
her  deceased  husband's  social  security  con- 
stituted her  total  income.     She  was  initially 
referred  to  us  by  a  Government  agency  seek- 
ing to  place  her  where  she  could  in  addition 
to  her  Job  qualify  for  much  needed  medical 
care.     The   arrangement   worked   out   fairly 
well  for  all   concerned  until   easy  creditors 
discovered    she    had    increased    her    Income 
through    steady    employment.      Then    there 
followed  harassment  of  our  home  and  office 
by   the   eager-beavers   with   abusive,    violent 
language  to  both  the  office  secretary' and  me. 
such  as  I  have  never  before  heard.     There' 
followed  a  barrage  of  harassment  of  patients 
who  entered  the  office  Inquiring  if  they  were 
well  say  Mary  Jones,  or  if  they  knew  her! 
Finally,  my  husband  was  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear in  court.     After  begging  off  himself  and 
InsUtlng  that  Mary  appear  in  court  herself, 
he  was  notified  that  all  money  was  to  be 
withheld  from  this  widowed  mother  until  her 
creditors    were    satisfied.      Though    she    re- 
ported that  she  had  already  paid  $90  on  two 
mattresses,  she  was  charged  with  owing  $90 
plus  a  sizable  sum  for  a  set  of  china  which 
she   purchased   for  her  unfurnished   room. 
It  was  near  Christmas  when  my  husband  in- 
formed me  that  all  assets  were  to  be  with- 
held from  this  woman  by  us.    My  husband's 
request  for  me  to  Join  in  the  support  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  though  ofllclally 
ordered    was   in   violation   of   my   Christian 
principles  and  that  coming  at  Christmas  time 
made  it  worse.     Promptly  ignoring  him  I 


flaunted  the  courts  and  brought  Mary  into 
the  house  to  assist  with  minor  details  as 
much  as  her  p>oor  health  would  permit  and 
I  paid  her  cash  In  return. 

I  can  today  admit  the  violation  since  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  now  expired,  I 
trust.  Once  the  debtor  had  fulfilled  these 
contracts,  the  harassment  did  not  cease  for 
these  creditors'  desires  are  insatiable.  In  a 
relatively  short  time  Mary,  who  could  not 
think  fast  was  again  snared  and  so  were  we. 
This  was  too  much.  As  they  said  Mary  was 
over  21  and  this  is  a  free  country — at  least 
these  easy  creditors  were  free  to  keep  Mary 
endlessly  ensnared  and  free  to  subject  us  to 
endless  inconvenience  iind  harassment. 

A  few  months  later  Mary  was  seen  on  the 
streets  dirtier  and  more  ragged  than  we  had 
known  her,  looking  the  part  of  a  derelict. 
Without  doubt  she  was  hardly  discharging 
her  duties  as  a  mother.  I  was  Informed  the 
children  were  then  in  the  hands  of  some 
welfare  agency.  Gentlemen,  I  can  no  longer 
participate  in  a  scheme  which  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  people  as  the  present  one  has 
done. 

Though  many  victims  voluntarily  nego- 
tiate contracts  beyond  their  abilities  to  ful- 
fill, and  though  for  the  most  part  these  in- 
dividuals are  over  21  years  of  age,  the  opera- 
tion of  a  system  which  has  worked  as  great 
a  detriment  to  the  well-being  of  the  city's 
mass  population  must  be  immediately 
terminated. 

We  believe  that  neither  bills  H.R.  838  nor 
H.R.  836  will  act  to  curtail  sufficiently  the 
evil  that  has  descended  upon  us.  When  the 
operation  of  a  law  slowly  but  surely,  acutely 
or  chronically  destroys  one  segment  of 
society  for  the  benefit  and  interest  of  an- 
other the  Government  must  step  in.  For 
no  society  can  remain  Indefinitely  half  en- 
slaved and  half  free  economically  any  more 
than  politically  so.  Government  sometimes 
has  to  protect  the  Innocent  against  their 
own  lust  less  the  underprivileged  themselves 
add  to  economic  dilemmas,  for  as  Herbert 
Spencer  noted  many  years  ago.  "If  men  use 
their  liberty  in  such  a  way  as  to  surrender 
their  liberty,  are  they  any  the  less  slaves?" 
"This  puts  the  issue  to  be  sure,"  as  noted  by 
the  Christian  Century  of  June  4,  1958,  but 
it  does  not  resolve  it.  "For  in  our  Umes." 
states  the  Century,  "measures  advanced  by 
some  segments  of  the  community  to  protect 
our  liberties  from  surrender  are  conceived 
by  others  as  hastening  their  surrender." 

A  WORKABLK  SOLimON 

For  those  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  an 
economic  system  where  no  garnishment  is 
permitted  by  law,  we  have  several  viable 
States  without  it  such  as  Texas.  New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina! 
And  many  others  though  permitting  gar- 
nishment have  such  high  exemption  that 
the  law  is  ineffective,  Maryland  and  Cali- 
fornia being  examples  of  the  latter. 

However,  we  have  selected  for  your  atten- 
tion today  a  small  book  entitled  "Pathways 
to  the  Houston  Negro  Market"  and  a  refer- 
ence to  a  109  page  report  by  Prof.  Henry 
Allen  Bullock,  of  Texas  Southern  University, 
based  on  the  theme  that  "Economic  Equal- 
ity Is  Always  a  Prelude  to  Total  Equality." 
published  in  1956  and  1957.  Professor  Bui- 
lock's  two  reports  of  Negro  economic  partici- 
pation in  the  economy  of  the  South's  larg- 
est city  (725,000)  revealed  that  Negroes  ac- 
counted for  21.2  percent  of  the  population 
and  that  their  spending  power  accounted  for 
15  percent  of  the  cities  purchases  totaling 
$168  million  dollars  per  year. 

Though  we  are  informed  that  city  U  with- 
out the  legal  props  of  garnishment  to  bol- 
ster its  economy,  53.9  percent  of  the  Negroes 
own  cars,  40  percent  own  vacuum  cleaners, 
86.6  percent  own  refrigerators  and  37  6  per- 
cent own  TV  sets. 

There  are  among  us  here  In  Washington 
those  who  cannot  conceive  of  a  well  func- 
tioning economy  without  garnishment  and 


having  spent  my  adult  life  in  the  District 
I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  technique* 
for  its  application.  However,  leadership  and 
assistance  from  those  States  without  the  law 
should  not  be  difficult  to  secure.  In  fact  the 
introduction  of  the  Dowdy  bill  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lone  Star  State  Indicates 
that  State's  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
District  residents. 

H.R.  4585  or  the  Foley  bill  introduced  on 
February  17,  1959,  U  not  discussed  in  the 
foregoing,  for  it  came  on  the  eve  of  the  orig- 
inally scheduled  hearing  of  February  19 too 

late  to  i>e  incorporated  into  the  original. 
However,  some  of  our  reactions  to  HJl.  83S 
and  H.R.  836  hold  equally  true  for  the  Foley 
bill,  particularly  those  sections  which  will  be 
further  elaborated  upon  in  this  supplement: 
Section  1104A.  attachment  of  wages: 
(a)  While  a  $50  weekly  exemption;  10  per- 
cent of  gross  wages  |>er  month  below  600  and 
60  percent  above  $500.  and  restriction  to  one 
attachment  at  a  time,  unquestionably  repre- 
sent an  improvement  over  the  written  law 
now  the  basis  of  the  garnishment  system, 
there  are  yet  some  questions  of  (a)  left  un- 
answered in  the  minds  of  laymen:  "Does 
Judgment  debtor  here  apply  to  man  and 
wife  separately  so  that  where  both  are  em- 
ployed an  attachment  upon  both  could  pro- 
duce 20  percent  of  that  family's  budget  from 
two  attachments  simultaneously  Issued?" 

Second,  we  ponder  the  inherent  confilcts 
and  consequences  of  applying  (b)  which 
sutes  "It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity of  any  employer  upon  whom  an  attach- 
ment is  served  •  •  •  to  withhold  and  pay 
over  to  the  Judgment  creditor,  or  his  legal 
representative  •  •  •  that  percentage,  of 
the  gross  wages  payable  to  the  Judgment 
debtor  for  the  pay  period  or  pay  periods 
ending  in  each  calendar  month  to  which 
the  Judgment  creditor  U  entitled  under  the 
terms  of  this  section  until  such  attachment 
Is  wholly  satisfied.    Moreover,  it  Is  pointed 

out    In    (b)     that conformity    with 

this  subsection  shall  be  a  discharge  of  the 
liability  of  the  employer  to  the  Judgment 
debtor  to  the  extent  of  such  paymento." 
Turning  to  (d)  obligations  of  employer  are 
defined  in  the  following  "If  the  employer- 
garnlshee  willfully  falls  to  pay  to  the  Judg- 
ment  creditor  the  percentage  prescribed  in 
this  section  of  the  wages  which  become  pay- 
able to  the  Judgment  debtor  •  •  •  judg- 
ment shall  be  entered  against  him  for  the 
whole  amount  of  the  Judgment  creditor's 
Judgment  and  costs,  and  execution  shall  be 
had  thereon." 

Although  the  Foley  bill  provides  that 
Judgment  against  employer-garnishee  shall 
be  limited  to  that  period  of  failure  to  com- 
ply and,  although  employer-garnishee's  fail- 
ure, if  proven  not  willful,  may  not  have  said 
Judgment  applied,  these  provUlons  for  cer- 
tain protection  are  not  enough  to  prevent 
the  employer's  ridding  himself  of  any  such 
obligations  and  liabilities  by  firing  the 
worker  at  the  first  opportunity.  For  as  in 
the  latter  provision  who  is  to  prove  willful 
or  unwlUful  neglect?  What  will  dictate  the 
terms  to  be  applied  in  determining  the  dif- 
ference between  premeditated  and  involun- 
tary oversight?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that 
some  employer-garnlsheers.  resisting  credl- 
tors  legal  rlghta  to  force  him  into  a  partner- 
ship, may  exploit  thU  wUlful  provUlon  In 
passive  resistance? 

While  the  Foley  bill  would  guarantee  the 
continual  operation  of  the  Installment  sys- 
tem with  some  modifications  distinctly  ad- 
vantageous in  the  long  run  to  the  creditor, 
he  forgot  to  mention  compensation  to  em- 
ployers for  cost  to  their  budget.  Is  uphold- 
ing such  a  law,  whose  benefits  so  narrowly 
apply  charity?  Then  why  should  a  flrm'B 
charity  allotment  bo  reduced  by  contribu- 
tions to  an  easy  creditor?  Or  Is  the  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  considered  a 
civic  responsibility  for  the  overall  well-being 
of  the  community?    If  the  historical  opera- 
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tlon  of  the  present  system  has  taught  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  system  and  Its  exploita- 
tion, while  definitely  beneficial  to  some 
was  highly  questionable  In  its  benefits  to 
the  majority.  History  records  numerous  in- 
stances of  legal  enactmenta  which  benefited 
some  and  penalized  the  majority  which  ulti- 
mataly  led  to  severe  trouble  and  serious 
repercussions.  Rather  than  be  forced  into 
cooperation  as  an  unincorporated  partner 
with  firms  whose  operations  he  detests,  an 
employer  may  simply  put  his  controversial 
employees  in  the  streeta.  as  an  only  alterna- 
tive. However,  there  may  be  some  em- 
ployers, who  though  abiding  by  the  letter 
of  the  law.  will  bypass  the  expense  no  their 
budget,  passing  along  said  expense  entailed 
to  an  already  overburdened  employee.  Who 
is  to  protect  debtor  victims  from  reduction 
in  pay  or  added  duties  or  from  general  in- 
timidation? For  are  not  Judgment  debtors 
but  paroles  whose  technical  relatione  to  the 
employer  is  comparable  in  some  respect  to 
that  of  criminal  paroles?  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  parole  system  has  hlstorlciilly  led 
to  gross  abuse  and  an  inevitable  blight  upon 
any  democracy.  What  is  to  prevent  some 
creditors  and  employers  from  entering  bar- 
gains for  the  mutual  rewards  to  be  derived 
from  such  trapped  and  helpless  employees? 
It  is  clear  the  full  operation  of  the  Foley  Act 
together  with  eager  beaver  salesmen  in  an 
already  overextended  economy  could  com- 
bine to  produce  a  running,  endless  demand 
upon  bookkeepers  as  surely  as  social  .security 
deductions. 

The  failure  of  the  Foley  bill  to  provide 
compensation  for  employers  may  ultimately 
result  in  swelling  unemployment  rolls,  em- 
ployee Intimidation  greater  welfare  appro- 
priations for  distressed  families  and  for  the 
continual  operation  of  a  fringe  merchant 
system.  It's  difficult  to  ascertain  the  abuses 
inherent  in  the  Foley  bill  as  It  is  in  H.R.  835 
and  H.R.  836.  Every  layman,  who  read  the 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  local 
press  recently,  is  aware  that  the  ctnsumer 
has  increasingly  paid  dearly  under  tlie  pres- 
ent District  law  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
word  of  that  law  as  originally  written  ap- 
peared tightly  enough  drawn  to  prevc  nt  such 
abuse.  Moreover,  the  statistical  figures  of 
attachment  cases  and  their  consequences 
point  up  the  threat  of  this  city's  being  driven 
to  economic  destruction.  The  greatest  sig- 
nificance in  seeking  to  estimste  Mr. 
Foley's  bill  "is  not  what  it  says  but  what 
it's  going  to  do  that  matters." 

Again  we  urge  that  the  Foley  bill  !>e  writ- 
ten off  as  representing  but  a  continuation 
of  successive  relaxation  of  terms  b<-'gun  in 
1944  that  the  economic  ball  may  be  kept  in 
the  air;  that  as  many  fringe  oi>eratJr8  may 
be  protected  against  bankruptcy  which  al- 
lows for  continual  policies  of  unfair  financ- 
ing, padded  prices,  unfulfilled  gutirantees 
and  contracta.  There  are  no  wages  without 
the  employer — yet  the  employer  Is  unpro- 
tected. 

The  whole  system  of  spiraling  installment 
purchases  is  a  process  that  can't  go  on  in- 
definitely for  some  where  ability  to  oay  will 
overtake  the  repa3rment  of  debts.  For  what 
is  actually  true  and  what  has  brought  some 
of  us  here  is  the  realization  that  45.000  hun- 
gry children  in  this  town  attest  to  i.he  fact 
that  residenta  of  the  District  in  the  lower 
Income  bracketa  have  over-extended  them- 
selves on  credit  buying  and  there  is  need  for 
severe  retrenchment  or  consiuners  will  be 
paying  for  gadgeta.  and  Government  agen- 
cies feeding  families  while  easy  creditors 
grow  fat.  If  Mr.  Folct's  bill  were  designed 
to  restore  confidence,  we  wish  to  remind  sup- 
porters of  that  bill  of  what  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahonxt.  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Senate  and  House  Economic  Commit- 
tee, said  last  year  "confidence  and  cn^llt  are 
not  synonymous.  •  •  •  A  credit  system 
which  is  extended  to  the  breaking  point, 
by  no  down  paymenta  and  eons  in  which  to 


pay,  will  destroy  confidence  and  rain  sound 
government."  Witness  the  fact  that  install- 
ment debt  has  risen  from  $9  billion  in  1948 
to  $34  billion  by  December  of  1967  and  to- 
gether with  nonlnstallment  debt  totaled 
$42.6  billion  at  end  of  first  qtiarter  of  1958. 

Credit  based  on  staady  employment  and 
payrolls  rather  than  tangible  collateral  may 
prove  to  be  built  on  quiclcsand.  Senator 
O'Mahonkt  maintained.  Moreover,  the  Sen- 
ator added,  the  installment  purchasing  sys- 
tem has  operated  most  disastrously  among 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  laid  off  when  Jobs 
get  scarce.  They  are  the  families  least  likely 
to  have  financial  reserves. 

With  finance  companies  freely  assuming 
the  retailers  debt  thus  relieving  the  latter 
from  the  responsibility  for  soundness  of  sale, 
there  is  created  an  open  invitation  for  ir- 
responsible, fast  talking  fly-by-night  dealers. 
Sound  Government  is  at  the  mercy  of  ir- 
resp>onslble  super-salesmen  and  excesses  of 
desires  for  the  luxuries  of  modern  living,  the 
Senator  concluded. 

Galbralth  in  "Affluent  Society"  states,  we 
have  reached  the  point  In  our  history  where 
the  drive  for  sales,  far  from  solving  or  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  peoples,  actually  create 
problems  for  the  whole  community.  More- 
over, he  adds,  that  Installment  credit  is  a 
potential  source  of  great  instability  in  the 
economy  for  consumer  debt  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  In  serious  recessions,  social 
unbalance  and  inflation. 

Any  bill  proposing  any  form  of  garnish- 
ment yet  failing  to  address  Iteelf  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  contract  or  conditions  of  the 
sale  thereof  will  be  so  restricted  in  its  inter- 
pretation and  guarantees  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  that  continued  abuse  may 
be  expected. 

This  lengthy  discourse  has  been  projected 
in  detail  that  our  opp>08ltion  to  H.R.  835,  HJR. 
836,  and  H.R.  4585  may  be  fully  understood 
and  received,  and  that  it  may  serve  to  en- 
courage the  committee  to  give  Ite  full  support 
to  the  Dowdy  bill  H.R.  2329  for  the  reasons 
in  summary  that — 

( 1 )  The  complexities  of  garnishment  bills 
win  continue  to  demand  the  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  courta. 

(2)  Employer  resistance  may  place  Jobs  in 
Jeopardy  or  reduce  workers  to  a  helpless  state 
of  perpetual  exploitation  and  Intimidation. 

(3)  The  garnishment  measures  provide 
legal  machinery  for  debt  collection  regard- 
less of  the  conditions  of  sale. 

(4)  Continuance  of  system  of  garnishment 
may  offer  encouragement  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  abuses  not  covered  by  garnish- 
ment relief. 

(6)  Forty-five  thousand  underfed  children 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia credit  economy  has  overstretehed 
Iteelf  and  therefore  is  In  dire  need  of  re- 
trenchment. 

(6)  The  changeover  from  current  short- 
term  garnishments  to  longterm  attachmenta 
will  simply  prolong  the  suffering. 

(7)  Loss  of  creditor's  income  under  pro- 
I>08ed  garnishment  modification  might  be 
made  up  in  unfulfilled  guarantees,  unlim- 
ited interest  rates,  fictitious  prices,  and  du- 
bious conditions  of  sale. 

(8)  The  garnishment  diseases  like  other 
diseases,  if  not  quarantined  and  eradicated 
today,  can  become  a  nationwide  epidemic 
tomorrow. 

In  conclusion  the  Rock  Creek  East  Neigh- 
borhood League,  Inc.,  a  civic  association, 
wishes  to  leave  with,  the  committee  two  sig- 
nificant quotes: 

Jiistlce  Nathan  L.  Jacobs,  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Supreme  Court,  attacking  recently  a 
centuries-old  doctrine,  declared  that,  "When 
a  legal  principle  no  longer  serves  Justice,  It 
should  be  discarded." 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State, 
appearing  a  few  years  ago  t>efore  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was  reported 


saying,  "It's  not  how  a  measure  reads  but 
how  it  works." 

Rock  Cxeek  East  Nugbboehooo 

Lkacitx,  Inc.. 
Mrs.  Edwakd  C.  Maziqtjk. 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee, 
Mr.  Eldest  C.  Robinson, 

President. 


A  SENSIBLE  AND  HONEST  BUDGET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  one  of  the  most  spirited 
topics  of  debate  and  discussion  here  in 
Congress  has  centered  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1960.  It  seems  that  almost  every- 
one has  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Some  claim  that  the  administration  has 
presented  a  balanced  budget.  Others 
argue  that  it  has  done  no  such  thing. 
Some  charge  that  the  programs  being 
pushed  in  Congress  will  throw  the  budget 
out  of  balance.  Counter  arguments  are 
made  that  the  Congress  is  in  fact  cutting 
back  on  spending. 

Although  statements,  charges,  and 
arguments  have  been  flying  thick  and 
fast,  I  am  afraid  that  the  result  to  date 
has  been  only  more  confusion  rather 
than  clarification. 

One  reason  for  such  confusion  con- 
cerning the  budget — both  in  the  public 
mind  and  right  here  in  Congress  itself — 
is  the  hodgepodge  fashion  in  which  the 
Federal  budget  is  presented.  Anyone 
who  has  examined  the  budget  report 
knows  what  I  mean.  It  is  a  formidable 
physical  task  in  itself  just  to  wade 
through  its  thousand  pages.  But  it  is 
the  bewildering  fashion  in  which  the 
budget  is  reported  which  really  leads  to 
confusion.  Unless  a  person  is  a  certified 
public  accountant,  it  is  about  as  difficult 
to  make  sense  out  of  the  budget  report 
as  it  is  to  beat  the  New  York  Yankees  in 
a  world  series. 

To  intelligently  discuss  the  Federal 
budget,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  that  It 
be  presented  in  such  a  form  that  a  rea- 
sonably intelligent  and  dexterous  person 
can  understand  it. 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  would  be 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  a 
capital  budget.  By  this  I  simply  mean 
that  the  budget  should  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  operating  expenditures 
and  capital  outlays. 

Every  businessman  is  familiar  with  a 
capital  budget.  Each  year  in  addition 
to  preparing  a  profit  and  loss  statement, 
a  businessman  prepares  a  balance  sheet 
which  lists  on  one  side  his  assets  and 
on  the  other  side  his  liabilities.  A  clear 
distinction  is  made  between  current  op- 
erating expenditures,  such  as  salaries, 
and  capital  outla:es  for  items  such  as 
plants  and  equipment.  I  think  that  it 
is  about  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
bookkeeping  methods  on  a  businesslike 
basis  also.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
Government's  budget  clearly  distinguish 
expenditures  and  investments. 

I  have  said  that  If  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  maintained  a 
budget  like  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  would  still  be  communicating 
in  this  country  by  smoke  signals. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  that  we  lift 
the  fog  as  to  Government  spending  by 
adopting  a  modern  day  capital  budget. 
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Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  such  a  budget.  This 
is  not  a  new  proposal.  It  is  a  full  10 
years  since  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
recommended  adoption  of  a  capital 
budget.  I  quote  from  the  Commission 
report  as  follows : 

There  \b,  at  present,  constant  confusion  In 
Federal  budgeting  and  accounting  because 
current  expenditures  and  capital  outlays  are 
Intermingled.  These  two  types  of  expendi- 
tures are  essentially  different  In  character, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  shown  separately 
luder  each  niajor  function  or  activity  in  the 
budget.  •   •   • 

We  recommend  that  the  budget  estimates 
of  all  operating  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment  should  be  divided  Into  two 
primary  categories — current  operating  ex- 
penditures and  capital  outlays. 

Since  this  recommendation  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  1949.  several  bills 
have  been  introduced  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  Include  a  capital  budget  in  the 
budget  report.  I  have  introduced  such 
bills  myself,  as  has  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  its  recent  report 
for  1959  suggests  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment adopt  a  capital  budget.  The 
report  states: 

We  should  also  realize  that  a  considerable 
lunount  of  our  national  expenditures  In  any 
given  year  la  for  direct  and  indirect  capital 
Investments.  In  the  Federal  Government, 
unlike  the  sound  accounting  practices  of 
private  business,  these  are  charged  to  oper- 
ating expenses.  Apparent  deficits  are.  there- 
fore, frequently  not  deficits  at  all.  The 
adoption  of  sound  budget  principles  which 
would  separate  calptal  outlays  from  operat- 
ing charges  is  badly  needed. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of 
sound  budget  principles  is  indeed  badly 
needed.  It  Is  time  that  the  Federal 
budget  clearly  distinguish  between  cur- 
rent operating  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  capital  outlays  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
wealth  and  which  in  many  cases  are  re- 
imbursed in  full  with  Interest. 

The  only  way  by  which  the  average 
Intelligent  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  American  can  leally  make  sense 
out  of  the  Federal  budget  will  be  to  en- 
sure that  those  items  which  truly  repre- 
sent current  expenditures  are  separated 
out  clearly  from  items  which  genuinely 
represent  investments  upon  which  there 
will  be  either  returns  in  principal  and 
Interest,  or  else  productive  public  under- 
takings which  represent  real  and  poten- 
tial Income  to  the  American  public. 

There  is  no  sense  in  continuing  to 
lump  expenditures  for  old-age  assistance. 
for  example,  which  is  a  true  current  ex- 
penditure, with  investments  in  FHA 
home  mortgages,  or  loans  to  farmers  and 
small-business  men.  which  are  heavily 
seciired  with  collateral.  It  is  time  that 
we  stopped  lumping  expenditures  for 
paperclips  with  investments  in  public 
power  projects. 

A  good  example  of  this  confusion  are 
the  reports  on  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  which  we  passed  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  One  of  the  Nation's  leading  pa- 
pers, in  a  front-page  story  headed  "Sen- 
ate Approves  $389  Million  in  Aid  to  Job- 
less  Areas,"  stated:    "The  Senate   vote 


was  a  jolt  to  the  administration's  plan 
for  a  budget  balanced  at  about  $77  bil- 
lion." 

Now  I  am  not  blaming  this  fine  news- 
paper for  such  a  report,  misleading  as  it 
is.  Under  our  archaic  budget  reporting 
system  the  story  is  understandable.  If 
W3  had  an  up-to-date  capital  budget 
system,  however,  the  public  would  not 
have  been  left  with  the  false  impression 
that  this  bill  was  costing  the  taxpayers 
$389  million.  The  public  would  have 
been  correctly  informed  that  $300  mil- 
lion of  this  $389  million  figu/e  is  in  loans 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Govenmient  in  full 
with  interest.  Surely  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  such  loan  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  for  current  op- 
erations of  the  Government  or  for  grants 
which  must  come  out  of  tax  revenue. 

When  a  company  makes  a  loan,  this 
is  considered  an  investment.  It  is  not 
put  down  as  an  operating  expenditure. 
When  the  Government  makes  loans, 
however,  such  as  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  and  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  such  invest- 
ments are  lumped  together  with  current 
operating  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. No  distinction  is  made.  This  is 
not  only  bad  bookkeeping,  but  It  is  also 
misleading  the  citizenry. 

Last  year  in  the  emergency  housing 
bill  we  authorized  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  use  $1  billion 
with  which  to  purchase  home  mortgages. 
Immediately  the  cry  was  raised  that  the 
Congress  was  spending  a  bllllor.  dollars. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  was  gaining  a  billion 
dollars  In  assets  or  that  this  billion  dol- 
lars would  be  paid  in  full  with  interest. 
No,  as  far  as  the  public  knew,  from 
newspaper  reports  and  the  charges  of- 
reckless  spending,  the  Congress  had 
simply  spent  a  billion  dollars  for  which 
there  was  nothing  to  show  and  which 
the  taxpayers  would  have  to  pay.  This, 
of  course.  Is  simply  not  the  case.  A  cap- 
ital budget  would  have  shown  in  a  true 
light  that  the  Government  in  this  case 
invested  $1  billion,  and  gained  $1  billion 
in  assets. 

A  capital  budget  Is  used  by  business 
firms  and  by  most  all  of  our  first-class 
cities  and  many  States.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  many  countries  such  as 
Eneland  and  Sweden  use  a  capital  budg- 
et. In  these  countries  current  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  government  and 
outlays  for  military  equipment  and  re- 
lief measures  are  kept  distinct  and  sep- 
arate from  capital  outlays.  Capital 
outlays,  in  turn,  are  broken  down  into 
two  parts:  First,  outlays  for  nonrevenue 
producing  public  works  such  as  public 
buildings,  parks  and  monuments,  and 
second,  outlays  which  are  revenue  pro- 
ducing such  as  loan  programs  and  power 
works  projects. 

The  budget  in  these  countries  is  con- 
sidered balanced  when  tax  revenues  are 
sufficient  to  cover  all  regular  operating 
expenses,  interest  payments  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  amortization  of  nonreve- 
nue producing  capital  outlays.  Self- 
liquidating  capital  outlays  are  excluded 
from  the  regular  budget. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  an 
article  in  its  January   16  issue  entitled 


'U.S.  Budget:  How  To  Turn  a  Deficit 
Into  a  Surplus,"  estimates  that  with 
a  capital  budget  we  would  have  a  sur- 
plus of  $9  billion  in  fiscal  1960. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  by  simply  jug- 
gling the  account  books  we  would  there- 
by save  $9  billion  next  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  be  spendin.?  the  same 
amount  under  the  present  budget  sys- 
tem as  under  a  capital  budget  account- 
ing system,  and  revenues  would  be  the 
same.  But  what  a  capital  budget  would 
do  is  give  us  a  more  realistic  appraisal 
of  Government  spending  and  invest- 
ments and  we  would  not  be  lumping 
outright  .spending  with  revenue  produc- 
ing investments. 

If  adoption  of  a  capital  budget  did 
nothing  else,  I  am  confident  that  It 
would  at  least  help  to  dismiss  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  Government  ex- 
penditures, unlike  those  of  private  firms, 
and  regardless  of  their  purpose,  offer  no 
permanent  achievements. 

We  have  been  lulled  and  propagan- 
dized Into  believing  that  there  Is  ba.sically 
something  wrong  and  unproductive 
about  Government  spending. 

When  one  of  our  great  American  cor- 
porations announces  that  it  is  expand- 
ing its  capitalization  and  operating 
capacity  thrdugh  is.suance  of  securities, 
we  consider  It  an  example  of  forward- 
looking  business  practice,  but  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  announces  a  new  pro- 
gram of  investment  in  small  business 
loans  or  in  public  works,  the  inevitable 
cry  goes  up  of  "spending. ' 

I  believe  that  In  discussing  govern- 
ment spending  we  could  do  with  less  slo- 
gans and  less  namecalllng  and  engage 
Instead  In  a  little  more  rational  discus- 
sion of  fiscal  matters.  Adoption  of  a 
capital  budget  would,  at  least,  be  a  step 
In  thrs  direction. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  hope  this  Congress  will  seri- 
ously consider  adopting  a  capital  budget. 
It  was  needed  10  years  aRO  when  recom- 
mended In  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
report.    The  need  Is  greater  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  capital  budget  to  which  I 
have  made  reference,  from  U.S.  News 
k  World  Report,  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

US.  Budget:  How  To  Turn  a  Dtricrr  Into 

A    SimPLUS 

Now  there's  n  now  angle  on  how  to  rescue 
the  Federal  budget:  Just  change  the  book- 
keeping. 

One  plan :  Omit  Federal  corporations  from 
the  budget.  Another:  Set  up  a  separate 
budget  for  loans  and  capital  outlays. 

These  Ideas,  urged  by  some,  still  draw  ob- 
jections from  many. 

This  thought  is  dawning  on  some  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  Ideas  for  new  programs 
that  cost  money:  Maybe  the  Government's 
finances  are  not  in  such  bad  shape  after  all. 

Back  of  that  thought  are  two  Ideas.  One 
is  that  the  Government  might  return  to  the 
method  of  accounting  used  before  1947.  Sec- 
ond is  the  idea  that  this  country  might  fol- 
low budget  practices  of  Great  Britain,  many 
other  countries,  and  some  of  the  States. 

Idea  No.  1.  The  first  thought  calls  for 
separating  financing  and  operating  costs  of 
Government  corporations  from  the  operating 
budget.    This  method  of  accounting  was  fol- 


lowed tmtil  1947.  Under  It,  loans  tnade  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  for  example,  or 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  or  mort- 
gages purchased  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  would  be  treated  as 
assets,  not  as  cturent  spending. 

Apply  idea  No.  1  to  President  Eisenhower's 
budget  for  the  1960  fiscal  year,  and  wtiat  now 
Is  projected  as  a  budget  exactly  in  balance 
would  become  a  budget  with  about  a  $6 
billion  surplus.  The  budget,  in  other  words, 
would  be  better  than  balanced.  AssetR  under 
this  type  of  budget  accoiuiting  would  l3ecome 
expenditures  only  if  sold  at  a  loss. 

That  type  of  accounting  was  changed  in 
1947  because  Congress  wanted  to  get  a  firmer 
hold  on  finances  of  Government  corporations, 
particularly  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, which  was  then  making  vast  loans 
to  all  kinds  of  enterprises. 

Idea  No.  2.  A  second  Idea  calls  for  setting 
up  a  separate  capital  budget.  A  form  of 
this  type  of  budget  U  used  in  Great  Britain, 
where  financial  methods  are  regarded  as 
conservative.  In  Britain  there  are  two  budg- 
ets, referred  to  as  the  budget  above  the  line 
and  the  budget  below  the  line.  Operating 
expenses  of  the  Government,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  above  the  line  and  the  goal  is  to 
balance  those  expenses  with  revenue.  Capi- 
tal expenditures  of  Government  in  many 
categories  are  carried  below  the  line  and  are 
not  necessarily  balanced  in  any  one  year. 

Apply  a  rough  approximation  of  the  British 
budget  practice  to  the  US.  budget  and  you 
would  have  a  surplus  of  about  SB  billion  in 
the  operating  budget  (or  the  19C0  fiscal  year. 

The  two  ideas,  being  eyed  by  tome  in  Con- 
grets.  suggest  that  there  is  more  than  one 
way  to  make  a  budget  that  is  balanced. 

ARK    LOANS   KXPXNSKST 

Some  Members  of  Congress  note  this:  If 
the  Government  buys  a  mortgage  that  helps 
finance  construction  of  a  house,  the  cost  of 
the  mortgage  is  listed  ns  a  current  exi)endl- 
ture.  If  an  individual  or  a  baiik  buys  a 
mortgage.  It  Is  listed  as  an  enri>lng  asset. 
In  one  case  the  money  is  treated  as  being 
spent,  in  the  other  case  the  money  is  in- 
vected. 

Much  the  same  Is  true  of  the  billions  that 
go  to  farmers  as  prtce-rupport  loans.  When 
these  loans  arc  Uken  over  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  they  are  reported  as  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  Actually,  some  por- 
tions of  these  loans  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  crops  are  sold.  The  returns 
then  are  reported  as  a  credit  to  CCC.  Sup- 
porters of  a  capital  budget  propose  to  sepa- 
rate crop  loans  from  the  operating  budget. 

The  separation  also  would  apply  to  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As.^oci- 
atlon,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Develop. 
ment  Loan  Fund,  the  Small  Businens 
Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  Government  agencies 
engaged  in  lending.  The  capital  budget  also 
would  include  Government  outlays  for  dams 
and  irrigation  projects,  atomic-energy  In- 
stallations, and  perhaps  Government  build- 
ings. 

With  these  expenses  reported  in  a  separate 
budget,  the  day-to-day  costs  of  operating  the 
Government  would  drop  sharply  and  the 
operating  budget  would  produce  a  surplus. 

THE   OPPOSING    VIEW 

Those  Congressmen  who  look  with  favor 
on  a  double  budget,  however,  are  sure  to 
run  into  stiff  opposition.  Powerful  groups 
in  House  and  Senate  believe  that  Congress 
even  now  does  not  have  enough  control  over 
Government  spending,  fear  that  a  capital 
budget  would  weaken  that  control  still  more. 

Main  objections  to  a  capital  budget  are 
these : 

However  you  account  for  money  invested 
in  assets,  the  fact  remains  that  money  fiows 
out  of  the  Treasury.  It's  preferable  to  treat 
this  outfiow  as  a  current  expenditure  be- 
cause the  money  actually  Is  spent. 


The  tendency  under  a  capital  budget  will 
be  to  borrow  money  to  finance  such  things 
as  public  works  and  foreign  loans.  This 
tendency,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  op- 
pose a  capital  budget,  would  add  further  to 
debt  problems  that  already  are  troublesome 
enough. 

Capital  spending  may  be  overemphasized 
because  of  pressures  from  various  groups  and 
areas  for  special  benefits,  such  as  river  de- 
velopments and  urban-renewal  projects. 
Opponents  of  a  capital  budget  point  out 
that  these  pressures  would  increase  if  the 
cost  of  a  project  were  not  reported  as  a 
current  outlay. 

Finally,  a  capital  budget  Is  said  by  critics 
to  mislead  officials  and  the  public  about  the 
real  state  of  Government  spending.  As  a 
result,  they  argue  that  excessive  spending 
may  be  encouraged  and  taxes  too  often  re- 
duced below  adequate  levels.  This  practice 
would  be  dangerous  in  times  of  infiation. 

PROPONENTS'    REBUTTAl, 

Supporters  of  a  capital  budget  begin  where 
the  critics  leave  off.  They  make  these  argu- 
ments: 

The  true  costs  of  Government  are  dis- 
torted by  the  budget  as  now  reported.  Gov- 
ernment spending  for  such  things  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  should  be  separated  from 
the  operating  costs  of  Government.  Proj- 
ects such  as  these  eventually  produce  rev- 
enue. 

The  budget  that  should  be  balanced  is 
the  budget  that  covers  only  the  present  and 
continuing  costs  of  operating  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Borrowing  for  such  things  as  public  hous- 
ing or  developing  the  Colorado  River  is  held 
to  be  financially  sound  because  the  Govern- 
ments geu  assets  for  the  money  spent. 
However,  critics  point  out  that  some  assets 
are  not  earning  assets.  Their  amortization 
would  appear  us  spending  In  the  operating 
budget. 

8. nee  Government  spending  for  public  im- 
provements Is  not  a  waste  but  a  purchase  of 
nF«ets.  proponents  say,  a  capital  budget  gives 
the  public  a  clearer  picture  of  what  tl^e  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  add  to  productive 
capacity. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  critics  of  a  capital 
budget  take  sharp  issue.  They  contend  that 
spending  by  the  Government  already  is  ruin- 
ously high,  that  adoption  of  a  capital  budget 
would  simply  tend  to  encourage  reckless 
spending. 

CASRS    IN    POINT 

However,  Congressmen  who  look  with  sym- 
pathy on  a  new  type  of  budget  can  cite  some 
present  practices  to  t>olster  their  arguments. 

The  Federal-highway  program  is  carried  on 
outside  the  regular  budget.  Money  for  new 
superhighways  comes  out  of  a  separate  fund 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  spending 
accounts  of  the  Treasury.  At  tlie  same  time. 
the  funds  to  support  that  spending  also  are 
treated  separately.  Receipts  from  gsiEoUne 
taxes  and  some  other  levies  are  earmarked 
for  the  highway  fund. 

The  Government's  huge  social  security  sys- 
tem, covering  millions  of  people  for  old-age 
pensions  and  State  unemployment  Insurance, 
also  is  outside  the  budget.  Money  for  these 
programs,  raised  through  payroll  taxes,  is 
placed  in  a  special  trust  fund  administered 
by  the  Treasury  but.  not  regarded  as  a  part 
of  ordinary  Government  revenues.  Pay- 
ments to  pensioners  or  the  unemployed  un- 
der State  programs  are  not  reported  as 
budget  outlays. 

Both  the  highway  program  and  the  social 
security  program  have  their  own  financial 
bases,  and  supporters  of  a  capital  budget 
argue  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
system  could  not  apply  to  other  programs. 
Power  dams  and  rural-electrification  proj- 
ects, for  example,  might  be  financed  through 
revenues  to  be  received  In  the  future. 


In  any  event,  many  Congressmen,  favoring 
projects  that  carry  rather  high  price  tags,  are 
willing  to  take  a  new  lock  at  the  way  the 
Government  accounts  for  Its  income  and 
outgo. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1560)  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  a  capital  budget  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Capital  Budget  Act  of  1959." 

Sec.  2.  In  tranEmitttng  to  Congress  the 
estimates  called  for  In  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amend- 
ed, the  President  shall  separate  operating 
expenditures  from  capital  expenditures, 
using  such  definitions  and  such  detail  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
comments  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  made  are  music  to  my  ears. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  capital  budget 
bill  pending.  I  have  made  three 
speeches  thus  far  in  this  session  In  sup- 
port of  a  capital  budget.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Join 
me.  I  wonder  whether  he  would  give 
consideration  to  the  text  of  my  bill  and 
look  over  his  bill,  and  see  whether  we 
liberals  can  get  together  for  a  change 
and  Join  forces  on  such  a  bill.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  might  find  it  to  our  mutual 
advantage  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  my 
bill;  or.  on  the  other  hand.  I  mlRht  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  his  bill.  After  all. 
It  Is  the  objective  we  have  in  mind  which 
is  important. 

I  have  been  somewhat  jocular  in  my 
remarks  up  to  this  point.  Seriously  now 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  with 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  made  about  the  desirability  of  a 
capital  budget. 

It  is  probably  a  good  thing  to  have 
both  bills  pending.  It  ought  to  give  dou- 
ble emphasis  to  the  proposal.  The  com- 
mittee can  compare  the  phrsiseology  of 
each  bill  and  decide  which  one  it  should 
consider  and  recommend,  or  modify  both 
of  them,  or  consolidate  them  into  one 
bill.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  added  his 
great  influence  to  the  objective  of  set- 
ting up  a  capital  budget,  which,  after 
all.  is  the  goal  we  have  in  mind.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  I  knew  the  Senator  had 
addressed  himself  to  a  capital  budget 
proposal.  I  did  not  know,  however,  that 
he  had  introduced  a  bill.  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  similar  to  the  one  introduced 
today  in  every  Congress  for  10  years.  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  until  some  kind 
of  capital  budget  prop>osal  is  adopted. 
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I  first  Introduced  my  bin  In  April 
1949.  Since  we  will  not  be  In  session 
the  early  part  of  April  1959,  I  thought 
that  I  should  introduce  It  In  the  latter 
part  of  March  1959.  I  shall  be  more 
than  happy  to  look  at  the  Senator's  bill. 
From  what  I  have  gathered  from  listen- 
ing to  his  speeches.  I  take  it  that  his 
bin  is  not  only  a  capital  budget  bill,  but 
also  Includes  what  might  be  called  a  de- 
velopmental budget. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  goes  a  lltUe 
further  than  the  proposal  I  have  offered. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  delighted  to  be- 
come an  advocate  of  the  Morse-Hum- 
phrey capital  budget  bill.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  if  Congress  does  not  want  to  take 
my  advice.  I  hope  It  will  take  the  advice 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  because  the 
Senator's  advice  on  this  subject  is  sound 
and  constructive. 

I  believe  a  capital  budget,  plus  a  de- 
velopmental budget,  is  very  much  to  the 
good  and  very  much  to  be  desired  and 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  relieve  many  of 
the  problems  we  have  been  confronted 
with  this  afternoon,  namely  those  in 
connection  with  unemployment. 

I  shall  look  at  the  Senator's  bill.  Per- 
haps after  the  recess  we  can  Join  in  the 
Introduction  of  a  new  bill;  or  I  can  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  we  can  push  together,  working 
in  harness  toward  the  adoption  of  our 
proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  we  arc  asking  is 
that  the  Government  follow  the  advice 
of  outstKading  industrialists  and  busi- 
ness leaders.  That  is  all  we  are  present- 
ing to  the  Senate  in  our  bills  and  in  the 
speeches  in  support  of  the  bills.  That 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  recommen- 
dations since  1947  when  I  flrst  introduced 
a  capital  budget  bill  in  the  Senate. 
That  has  been  the  advice  of  the  out- 
standing industrial  leaders  of  the  Nation. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  IM- 
PROVE MINING  INDUSTRY  MIN- 
ERALS POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably no  industry  vital  to  the  national 
defense  is  in  such  a  depressed  condition 
as  the  mining  industry.  It  would  sei-ve 
no  purpose,  nor  could  It  be  done  accu- 
rately, to  try  and  place  the  blame  for 
this  upon  any  one  group  of  people  or 
upon  any  one  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  fact  remains  that  an  industry  which 
must  remain  healthy  and  must  remain 
active,  has  been  going  steadily  down  hill. 
The  problem  is  larger  than  just  how  to 
continue  extracting  ore  from  the  ground. 
It  includes  also  the  need  to  retain  a 
wealth  of  know-how  and  competent 
workmen  in  the  mining  industry,  and 
also  the  location  and  utilization  of  ade- 
quate reserves. 

I  am.  therefore.  Introducing  today 
three  bills,  which  I  shall  discuss  sepa- 
rately, not  merely  to  help  this  segment 
of  our  economy,  but  to  preserve  for  the 
United  States  an  industry  which  must  be 
kept  healthy  for  the  national  welfare  of 
our  country.  I  have  earlier  sponsored 
legislation  of  Interest  specincally  to  the 
coal,  beryl,  chromite.  columbium-tan- 
talum,  and  fluorspar  Industries. 


Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  mming  minerals  poUcy,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  upon  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  also 
that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  through 
March  30,  so  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  Join  in  sponsor- 
ing it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  came 
to  my  attention  shortly  after  beginning 
my  services  with  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  that  there 
were  no  laws  which  specifically  placed 
responsibility  for  the  economic  health 
of  the  mining  industry  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Interior  Department.  In 
the  endless  months  of  consideration  of 
various  minln?  legislation  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  participated 
in  the  past  4  years,  one  fact  has  stood 
out  above  all  others.  That  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  policy  with 
respect  to  its  mining  industry.  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  for 
example,  to  keep  the  mining  industry 
at  its  highest  level  of  productivity?  And 
if  so.  with  tariffs,  or  quotas,  or  subsidies? 
The  present  laws  obviously  deny  the 
existence  of  any  such  policy.  On  the 
other  hand.  Is  It  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  permit,  through 
trade  agreements,  or  otherwise,  our  min- 
erals Industry  to  subsist  on  a  mere  crumb 
of  such  minerals  as  may  be  left  from 
competition  with  cheap  labor  countries 
abroad?  Surely  in  the  minds  of  every 
rational  man  the  answer  must  also  be 
"no."  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that,  wholly 
aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
warfare.  Russia  could  effectively  grind 
the  industrial  production  of  this  country 
to  a  slow  death  in  short  order,  unless  we 
have  an  economically  healthy  minerals 
industry.  Such  an  industry  must  have 
three  main  qualities: 

First,  it  must  have  sufficient  workmen 
skilled  in  mining  production  to  produce 
a  substantial  part  of  the  minerals  we 
need  for  our  development. 

Second.  It  must  be  profitable  enough 
so  that  the  mines  we  now  have  will  not 
be  lost  through  abandonment  and  neg- 
lect. It  must  be  healthy  enough  to  at- 
tract capital  to  keep  it  in  this  condition ; 
and 

Thirdly,  we  must  maintain  and  ex- 
pand our  mineral  reserves  to  protect  our- 
selves against  the  events  of  any  national 
emergency.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
here,  lest  anyone  believe  I  am  simply 
making  "scare-talk."  that  with  all  the 
concern  about  the  results  to  civilization 
from  nuclear  warfare,  there  has  been  too 
littlj  discussion  about  the  present  sub- 
marine capability  of  Russia.  Even  short 
of  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  our  imports  of 
strategic  materials,  could  be  brought  to  a 
halt. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  keeping  the 
mineral  Industry  In  healthy  condition  is 
possible  if  we  announce  to  the  world 
that  we  do  have  a  policy,  a  definite  pol- 
icy, with  respect  to  the  soundness  and 
stability  of  our  mining  industry.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
people  object  to  subsidies.  Equally  well 
known  are  objections  to  quotas  and  tar- 


iffs, the  three  traditional  methods  used 
to  protect  a  nation's  Industry  from  the 
raw  materials  and  products  of  cheap 
labor.  Another,  and  entirely  different 
way  In  which  we  may  do  this  is  to  adopt, 
as  my  bill  proposes,  a  definite  national 
policy  of  support  for  this  industry.  By 
doing  so.  we  could  take  a  great  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  International 
agreements  concerning  production  with- 
out resorting  to  any  of  the  three  forego- 
ing methods.  This  would  protect  and 
make  healthy  our  own  industry  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  foreign  countries 
from  overproduction  by  underpaid  labor 
of  cheap  raw  materials,  which  undercut 
the  niarket  of  our  American  metals  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  purpose  in  In- 
troducing this  bill  to  do  the  followinR: 

First.  Initiate  the  development  of  a 
Federal  policy  toward  minerals — telling 
the  world  that  it  Is  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  such  plans  as  will  make  pos- 
sible its  economically  sound  and  stable 
dcvelojment. 

Second.  To  provide  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  mineral  resources  and  re- 
serves for  Industrial  and  security  needs. 
Third.  To  encourage  mining,  minerals 
and  metallurgical  development  and  to 
provide  for  the  more  intelligent  use  of 
our  mineral  resources. 

Fourth.  To  place  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  the  broad  plans  of  policy  outlined 
in  this  act.  and  the  responslbihty  to  re- 
port from  time  to  time  to  the  Ccncress 
on  the  state  of  the  minerals  Industry,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tions to  achieve  the  aims  of  this  act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  give  favorable  consideration  to 
this  bill  as  a  basic  F>oint  of  departure 
from  which  we  may  build  our  future 
mining  and  minerals  program  and  to 
provide  Its  direction. 

The  attainment  and  execution  of  the 
above  purposes  will  have  a  global  effect. 
Other  nations,  knowint?  our  our  national 
policy,  may  thus  develop  their  own  re- 
sources in  a  more  orderly  fashion  re- 
sultin?  In  a  greater  prosperity  and  a 
healthier  condition  for  their  own  na- 
tional economies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1537)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Mining  and  Minerals  Policy,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Allott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mlnlug  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act  of  1959. •■ 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  la 
the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  national  Interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  (1)  the  development  of  an  eco- 
nomically sound  and  stable  domestic  mining 
and  minerals  Industry,  (2)  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  domestic  mineral  resources  and 
reserves  necessary  to  assure  satisfaction  of 
Industrial  and  security  needs,  and  (3)  min- 
ing, mineral,  and  metallurgical  research  to 
promote  the  wise  and  efflcient  use  of  our 
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mineral  rMOurcea.  It  ihAll  be  the  respcnal- 
blllty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
carry  out  this  policy  in  such  progranu  •• 
may  be  authorised  by  law  other  than  this 
Act.  For  this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  thaU  Include  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Congreei  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  do- 
mestic mlzilng  and  minerals  Industry,  includ- 
ing a  atatement  of  the  trend  In  utilization 
and  depletion  of  theae  resources,  together 
with  Buch  recommendatlona  for  legislative 
programs  aa  may  be  necessary  to  Implement 
the  policy  of  this  Act. 

LSAD    ANB  BHC 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  lead- 
Elnc  producing  industry  remains  in 
serious  trouble.  Most  of  the  smaller 
operators  are  closed  down  and  most 
larger  Arms  are  losing  money  continu- 
ously. 

It  seems  possible,  from  everything  I 
can  learn,  that  the  present  difficult  situ- 
ation of  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
ducers will  improve  over  the  next  year. 
The  import  quotas  imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent have  not,  as  yet,  had  the  effect  that 
we  had  hoped,  but  several  people,  who 
nre  intimately  connected  with  the  do- 
mestic lead  and  zinc  Industry,  have  In- 
dicated that  the  outlook  Is  encouraging 
for  the  next  year.  Certainly  no  domestic 
miner  can  make  an  honest  living  with 
the  present  prices  of  11 '-j  cents  for  lead 
and  11  cents  for  zinc.  Consequently,  I 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  take  the 
necessaiT  steps  to  Improve  the  slt\iation 
if  the  price  does  not  begin  to  move  up- 
ward, in  the  very  near  future. 

According  to  the  Dally  Metal  Reporter 
foi-  Saturday,  March  7,  the  long-range 
lead  and  zinc  outlook  is  encouraging. 
That  paper  quotes  a  preview  of  the  1958 
annual  report  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Co.. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  consumption 
of  lead  and  sine  In  Europe  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years  and  now 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States.  (It  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  In  this 
country  and  yet  the  per  capita  consumption 
Is  still  below  our  own.)  •  •  •  This  indicates 
that  within  a  few  years  Increased  European 
demand  alone  could  absorb  the  current  ex- 
cets  production  of  the  world.  Meanwhile, 
the  necessity  for  protecting  the  domestic  in- 
dustry is  obviovis. 

Mr.  President,  the  lead-zinc  industry 
first  applied  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
relief  from  imports  on  May  10.  1950. 
This  was  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
escape-clause  provisions.  Relief  was 
denied. 

Again,  on  September  14.  1953,  the  In- 
dustry applied  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  relief  under  section  7  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act.  On  May  21. 
1954,  the  Commission  unanimously  found 
injury  and  recommended  the  maximum 
increase  in  duties.  On  August  20,  1954, 
because  of  strained  International  condi- 
tions, the  President  declined  to  approve 
that  recommendation  and  instead  ini- 
tiated a  program  of  defense  stockpiling 
and  subsequently  a  barter  program.  The 
barter  program  ended  in  May  of  1957. 
The  stockpiling  terminated  In  late  1957. 

Again,  on  September  27,  1957,  the  lead- 
zinc  industry  returned  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, pleading  for  relief.  In  April 
1958,  the  Tariff  Commission  imanimous- 
ly  found  injury.  Half  of  the  Commis- 
sioners   recommended     the    maximum 


duties.  The  other  half  of  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  the  maximum  duties 
and  additionally  the  imposition  of  quotas 
based  on  50  percent  of  the  Imports  dur- 
ing the  preceeding  5  years.  While  the 
Congress  considered  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  the  Pres- 
ident suspended  consideration  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 
Following  a  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on 
that  legislation,  the  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1958,  imposed  quotas  on  lead 
and  zinc  imports  based  on  80  percent  of 
the  Imports  during  an  earlier  5-year  base 
period. 

Mr.  President,  in  1957  I  was  a  sponsor 
and  active  supporter  of  8.  2376.  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  Scaton.  which  would 
have  established  a  graduated  tariff  de- 
signed to  stabllze  the  price  of  lead  and 
zinc  at  about  17  cents  per  pound  for  lead 
and  14 ',i  cents  per  pound  for  zinc.  This 
was  a  companion  measure  to  a  House 
bill.  Unfortunately,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  did  not  report  out 
that  bill.  Because  of  the  nature  of  that 
legislation,  we  could  not  even  consider  it 
here  In  the  Senate,  until  after  the  other 
body  acted  on  it. 

Again.  In  1958. 1  sponsored  and  worked 
hard,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  including  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  our  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MukratI.  and  my 
rcod  friends  Senators  Bible,  Chttrch, 
DwoRSHAK.  and  Goldwater.  among 
many  others,  to  get  congressional  ap- 
proval of  another  bill  submitted  by  Sec- 
retary Seaton.  S.  4036.  The  Senate 
passed  that  bill  by  a  vote  of  70  to  12  on 
July  11.  1958.  That  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized a  program  of  production  pay- 
ments designed  to  stabllze  the  domestic 
production  of  355  thousand  tons  of  lead 
at  15 ',12  cents  a  pound  and  550  thousand 
tons  of  zinc  at  13 lit  cents  a  pound.  The 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  also  included 
a  second  title,  generally  referred  to  as 
the  "Allott  small  mines  formula."  That 
second  bill  would  have  given  a  slightly 
hieher  price  of  17  cents  p>er  p>ound  for 
lead  and  14 '^2  cents  per  pound  for  zinc, 
up  to  ICO  tons  per  quarter,  per  producer. 
There  were  numerous  indications  that 
this  part  of  the  bill  would  have  been  of 
substantial  assistance  to  our  small  lead- 
zinc  producers. 

S.  4036  aLso  provided  assistance  to  the 
tungsten,  fluorspar  and  copper  pro- 
ducers. Unfortunately,  as  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  the  other  body  declined  to 
approve  that  measure  when  it  came  be- 
fore them  in  the  closing  days  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

As  a  result,  our  lead-zinc  miners,  who 
had  first  applied  for  relief  from  imports 
under  section  7  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1954,  for  whom  the 
Tariff  Commission  had  twice  recom- 
mended quota  and  tariff  relief,  reached 
a  point  where  their  backs  were  against 
the  wall,  where  everyone  recognized  the 
Injury  from  imports  and  where  the  var- 
ious Federal  agencies  Involved,  including 
Congress,  had  passed  the  buck  for  4  years 
without  providing  any  relief.  There- 
after, the  President  in  September  of  last 
year,  by  Executive  order  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  Imposed  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  lead  and  zinc  on  a  perma- 


nent basis.  ITie  quotas  are  based  on  80 
percent  of  the  lead-zinc  imports  during 
a  bcuse  period  of  1951-57. 

Immediately  following  that  action,  the 
prices  of  lead  and  zinc  moved  up  sig- 
nificantly, but  because  of  the  extremely 
large  reserves  that  had  been  collecting 
In  this  country  over  the  last  few  years, 
the  market  has  not.  to  this  date.  Armed 
up  to  anything  like  a  realistic  price  level. 
There  remains  some  question  whether 
the  80-percent  quota  is  adequate,  but 
there  is  also  some  indication  that  the 
lead-zinc  market  will  move  upwai-d.  Our 
small  lead-zinc  miners,  particularly, 
however,  are  still  In  trouble.  In  fact 
most  of  them  are  closed  down.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  immediate  and  tempo- 
rary relief  for  our  small  lead-zinc  min- 
ers is  required.  I.  therefore.  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  im- 
plement the  Allott  formula,  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  was  title  2  of  S. 
4036.  This  bill  would  provide  a  1  year 
program  of  production  payments  on  the 
very  limited  basis  of  500  tons  of  lead  and 
zinc  per  quarter  from  any  one  pro- 
ducer. It  would  authorize  a  payment  to 
give  lead  and  zinc  producers  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  market  price  of  16  cents  per 
pound  of  lead  and  13^^  cents  per  F>ound 
in  the  case  of  zinc  on  this  very  limited 
amount.  Last  year  I  had  an  official 
estimate  that  the  maximum  cost  of  the 
formula  for  lead  and  zinc  would  have 
been  approximately  $3.8  million.  I  be- 
lieve the  cost  of  this  bill  would  be  roughly 
of  the  same  magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  sources  of  our 
domestic  lead-zinc  production  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  This  table 
is  taken  from  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
port on  lead-zinc  of  April  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table  32. — Lead  plus  einc:  Mine  production 
in  the  United  States,  by  mines  classified  by 
size  of  output,  1956  1 
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I  TVii'  analysis  includes  fvll  mines  in  the  United  .''tates 
that  produred  any  recoverable  lead  or  tine,  rrjrardless  of 
their  iiuliislry  clilssiflcatiou:  hentv,  some  pnxluciion  is 
incUidi^l  from  mines  i>ro<iuciiiB  on'S  valued  chiefly  for 
their  content  of  metal.s  other  than  lead  plus  line. 

Sourct':  Comiiilcd  from  ofTicial  statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Bun.>iiu  of  .VI  incs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  particular 
table,  which  is  numbered  table  32,  shows 
that  557  of  the  mines  in  the  United 
States,  or  80  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  mines,  produce  less  than  500  tons 
of  ore. 
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It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  this  table 
that  In  1956  there  were  696  lead-zinc 
mines  in  this  country.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  or  80  percent  of  them 
produced  only  3  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. At  the  other  extreme.  37 
mines,  or  5.3  percent  of  them,  produced 
the  73.4  percent  of  the  total  lead-zinc 
production  in  this  counti-y.  The  pro- 
duction pajrments  authorized  by  the  bill 
I  now  introduce  are  designed  primarily 
to  assist  the  90  percent  of  our  lead-zinc 
producers  who  produced  in  1956  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  of  the  total  900,000 
short  tons  of  lead  and  zinc.  Of  coxirse. 
these  payments  would  not  be  restricted 
to  these  small  producers,  but  would  be  of 
particular  importance  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  payments  would  apply 
to  such  a  smsdl  percentage  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  country  that  the  effect  on 
the  domestic  price,  the  world  market 
price,  and  accordingly  on  the  economies 
of  our  neighbors,  would  not  be  signifi- 
cant. 

Although  most  of  the  small  mines  are 
closed,  the  price  level  provided  in  my  bill 
is  approximately  the  same  which  pro- 
duced this  industry  structure. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  assumption  that 
the  lead-zinc  market  will  improve  in  the 
next  year  or  so  is  incorrect.  I  shall  be 
the  first  to  admit  it.  as  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  a  soothsayer.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  view  of  the  report  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Co.  tind  others,  the  outlook  is  encourag- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  give  the  quotas  im- 
posed by  the  Executive  order  a  chance  to 
operate,  before  any  drastic  action  is 
taken. 

In  this  regard,  another  approach  to 
solving  the  lead-zinc  problem  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  near  future  by  Senator 
Murray  and  others — a  stabilization  plan 
for  lead  and  zinc  designed  along  the  lines 
Of  the  Sugar  Act  and  Including  a  direc- 
tive to  utilize  the  barter  authority  so  far 
as  possible.  Where  an  extensive  Gov- 
ernment program  is  required,  the  Sugar 
Act  approach  has  much  to  commend  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  utilized  the  same 
approach  in  my  own  S.  1285.  to  stabilize 
the  fiuorspar  market.  I  plan  to  co- 
sponsor  that  legislation.  The  barter 
provisions  of  that  bill  will  probably  be 
needed  whatever  approach  is  taken  by 
Congress. 

However,  I  honestly  believe  chat  unless 
hearings  indicate  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility for  the  lead -zinc  picture  to  im- 
prove, we  should  give  the  present  quota 
program  a  full  trial  with  only  this  limited 
and  temporary  program  that  I  am  offer- 
ing to  help  our  small  miners  ever  the 
very  tough  situation  they  are  presently 
facing.  On  the  entire  mining  program, 
I  have  an  open  mind  and  will  give  serious 
and  thoughtful  consideration  to  any  and 
all  proposals  to  stabilize  the  mining 
economy.  But,  I  must  remain  true  to 
my  overriding  belief  that  the  best  pro- 
gram we  can  enact  is  the  one  that  will 
do  the  job  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference in  the  normal  activities  of  the 
people  and  firms  involved.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  meets  that  criteria. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unstnimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 


the  RicoRD.  and  that  it  remain  at  the 
desk  imtil  March  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  1538)  to  stabilize  produc- 
tion of  lead  and  zinc  from  domestic 
mines,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allott.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  tills  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  tlie  Secretary  of  tbm 
Interior; 

(2)  "Producer"  means  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  other  le^nl  en- 
tity engaged  In  producing  ores  or  concen- 
trates from  domestic  mines  and  in  celling 
the  material  produced  In  normal  commer- 
cial channels: 

(3)  "Sale"  means  a  bona  f^de  transfer  for 
value  of  ores  and  con':entrates  from  a  pro- 
ducer to  a  processing  plant: 

(4)  "Domestic  mine"  means  any  single  op- 
erating unit  producing  ores  from  properties 
located  within  the  Unlti>d  States,  tu  Terri- 
tories, or  possessions.  an«.l  operating  In  one 
State  or  mining  district: 

(5)  "Newly  mined"  means  domestic  mate- 
rial processed  Into  concentrates  or  severed 
from  the  land  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  but  shall  not  Include  mate- 
rial recovered  from  mine  dumps,  mill  tail- 
ings, or  from  smelter  slags  and  residues  de- 
rived from  material  mined  prior  to  such 
effective  date;  and 

(6)  "Quarter"  means  the  calendar  periods 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  months  of 
January.  April.  July,  and  October. 

Sic.  a  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  stabllzatlon  pajrmenta  to 
producers  of  ores  or  concentrates  of  lead  or 
zinc  produced  from  domestic  mines,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act;  but  no  auch  payment  on 
the  recoverable  content  of  any  such  ores  or 
concentrates  shall  exceed  4*2  cents  per  pound 
In  the  case  of  lead,  or  2I2  cents  i>cr  pound  In 
the  case  of  zinc. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
producer  upon  presentation  of  evidence  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  of  a  sale  by  such 
producer  of  newly-mined  ores  or  concen- 
trates of  lead  or  zinc  at  a  time  when  the 
market  price  of  the  material  produced  there- 
from was  ( 1 )  less  than  16  cents  per  pound. 
New  York.  New  York.  In  the  case  of  common 
lead,  or  (2)  less  than  13 'j  cents  per  pound. 
East  Saint  Louis,  Illinois,  In  the  case  of  prime 
western  zinc.  The  amount  of  any  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  amount  actually  received  by  such  produc- 
er from  such  sale  and  the  mine  share  which 
the  producer  would  have  received  If  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  material  produced  there- 
from at  the  time  of  sale  had  been  equal  to 
the  prices  indicated  above.  The  mine  share, 
in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  lead  ores,  shall  be 
a  dollar  amount  equal  to  76  per  centum  of 
the  product  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
lead  ores  sold  and  0.16.  and.  In  the  caae 
of  a  sale  of  zinc  ores,  shall  be  a  dollar 
amount  equal  to  66  per  centum  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  number  of  pounds  of  sine  ores 
sold  and  0.135. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
made  In  any  quarter  to  any  producer  with 
respect  to  more  than  (l)  Ave  hundred  tons 
of  lead  ores  or  concentrates  and  (2)  five 
hundred  tons  of  sine  ores  or  concentrates. 

(d)  Sales  of  concentrates  produced  from 
ores  sold  to  a  mill  or  processing  plant  In 


accordancs  with  regulations  Issued  pursu> 
ant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  as 
the  sales  of  the  owner  of  the  mill,  but  shall 
be  considered  as  the  sales  of  the  producer 
of  the  ores. 

(e)  If  a  producer  further  processes  the 
ores  or  concentrates  of  lead  or  zinc  without 
effecting  a  sale,  the  equivalent  and  competi- 
tive market  value  of  such  ores  or  concen- 
trates, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  at 
the  time  of  such  further  processing  shall 
be  used  in  lieu  of  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  received  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  payments. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
ru'.es  and  regulations  and  require  such  re- 
ports as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
ths  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
the  functions  authorized  by  this  Act  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  quarter  next  follow- 
ing the  date  of  Its  enactment,  and  shall  ter- 
minate on  June  30,  1960. 

GOLD 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
create  a  limited  free  market  for  gold  by 
prohibiting  sales  of  gold  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  commercial  use  or  for  the  arts, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  price 
and  value  of  gold.  In  order  to  restore  to 
the  gold  industry  a  condition  of  competi- 
tion in  the  nonmonetary  market  for  gold. 
Due  to  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  the 
Treasury  may  buy  and  sell  gold  at  the 
price  of  $35  an  ounce,  plus  or  minus  han- 
dling costs.  The  mining  Industry  must 
pay  the  labor  and  operating  costs  of  1959 
while  facing  a  price  for  gold  established 
by  the  Treasury  in  1934.  The  depressed 
state  of  this  industry  today  is  mute  evi- 
dence to  the  insufficiency  of  the  price. 
The  commercial  and  artistic  users  of  gold 
are  receiving  a  subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
the  gold  mining  industry  through  the 
enviable  position  of  producing  for  1959 
prices  from  raw  material  available  at  a 
fixed  1934  cost. 

Gold  has  essentially  two  uses:  as  a 
commodity,  and  as  money  or  a  monetary 
stock.  This  bill  is  not  to  change  the 
monetary  gold  stock  of  the  Nation  other 
than  to  restrict  it  from  affecting  the 
commodity  price  of  gold  by  being  brought 
into  competition  for  the  internal  com- 
mercial market.  The  rules  established 
by  the  Treasury  under  the  authorization 
of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  as  to  the 
ownership,  transportation,  sale  or  Treas- 
ury purchase  price  of  gold  would  not  be 
affected.  Provisions  as  to  im]3ortation 
or  exportation  would  be  unchanged. 
Because  of  this  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  international  transactions  would  not 
be  influenced  adversely. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  with  relation 
to  the  marketing  of  gold  in  its  use  as  a 
commodity.  The  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure would  enable  gold  produced  domesti- 
cally to  compete  for  the  industrial  and 
artistic  market  and  to  establish  a  com- 
petitive price  reflecting  the  expense  of 
producing  gold  under  the  labor  and  oper- 
ating costs  of  today.  In  this  way  the 
gold  mining  industries  would  be  able  to 
receive  a  price  for  their  product  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  production 


and  a  stimulus  would  be  injected  into  the 
depressed  mining  industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  again  a  num- 
ber of  bills  concerning  gold  before  the 
Congress.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  bill,  S.  590,  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Murray,  to  establish  a  completely 
free  market  for  gold.  I  have  some  con- 
cern about  the  possible  inflationary  as- 
pects of  that  bill,  but  if  thorough  investi- 
gation indicates  that  inflation  is  not  a 
signiflcant  problem,  I  would  support  that 
legislation.  I  hope  that  in  the  ensuing 
discussions  of  the  problems  related  to 
gold,  if  the  monetary  and  fiscal  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Murray  bill  make  it  unpal- 
atable to  a  majority  of  this  Congress,  the 
Congress  will  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  limited  free  market  for  gold,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  and  that  it  remain  at  the  desk 
until  March  30,  so  that  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  may  Join  as  cospon- 
sors  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  kill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  and  will 
He  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  <S.  1539 >  to  prohibit  sales  of 
gold  by  the  Government  for  commercial 
use  or  for  the  arts,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  price  and  value  of  gold,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Allott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
gold  held  or  bought  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  or  mints,  or  assay  offices,  or  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  shall  be  construed  to 
be  monetary  gold.  Such  gold  shall  not 
hereafter  be  eold  for  commercial  use  or  for 
the  arts,  and  no  gold  shall  hereafier  be  sold 
by  the  Treasury  or  by  the  FederU  Reserve 
banks,  or  for  the  account  of  the  Treasury  or 
of  such  banks,  directly  or  indirec  ly.  In  the 
United  States,  Its  Territories  or  possessions, 
for  the  pur|K>se  of  depressing  the  market  in 
gold  or  lessening  the  price  and  val.ie  of  gold. 


REQUEST  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
EASTER  RECESS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  reso- 
lution for  an  Easter  recess  connes  before 
the  Senate,  the  yeas  and  nays  ba  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.     Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


INCREASED  MAXIMUM  EXPENDI- 
TURE UNDER  THE  SPECL\L  MILK 
PROGRAM 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  *  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business,  Senate  bill  643,  Calendar 
No.  100,  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  132,  House 
bill  5247. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  5247) 
to  Increase  the  authorized  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  the  fiscal  year  1959  under 
the  special  milk  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
acting  majority  leader  has  moved  to  take 
up  House  bill  5247,  It  is  necessary  that 
the  Senate  act  quickly  on  this  measure, 
in  order  that  some  American  schools 
may  continue  to  provide  needed  milk  for 
their  school  children. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase  by  $3 
million  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  u.':ed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  durins;  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  201(C)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  Public 
Law  85-478.  The  law  now  authorizes 
the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $75  million  of 
CCC  funds  for  this  program  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  From  a  survey  just 
completed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  appears  that  somewhat  more 
money  will  be  required  to  continue  the 
program  at  its  present  level  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year.  This  bill, 
accordingly,  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
u^e  up  to  $78  million  of  CCC  funds  for 
the  program  during  this  fiscal  year.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  authorization  is 
permissive.  The  Secretary  will  use  the 
additional  funds  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  program  at  its 
present  level. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Pii-st,  let  me  say  that 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  interposed 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  legislation: 
but  in  order  that  the  Record  may  be 
clear,  I  ask  my  friend,  the  able  acting 
majority  leader,  to  confirm  this  state- 
ment: Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill,  if  en- 
acted, will  not  require  any  additional  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Moreover,  the  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor the  explain  briefly  what  the  bill 
proposes  to  do? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  explained 
that  previously.  The  piu-pose  of  the  bill 
is  to  Increase  by  $3  million  the  maxi- 
mum amoimt  of  money  which  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the 
special  school  milk  program  previously 
authorized.  The  proposed  legislation  ia 
permissive. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I   do  not   want   any   legislation   to   go  ' 


through  In  the  closing  minutes  of  this 
session  today  unless  it  is  imquestion- 
ably  meritorious.  I  think  probably  this 
proposed  legislation  is,  and  I  interpose 
no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  usual,  the  Sena- 
tor is  very  watchful  of  the  public  purse. 

This  bill  was  cleared  with  the  minority 
leadership  and  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  before  it  was  brought  up.  It 
is  in  line  with  our  statement  that  we 
would  bring  up  nothing  for  a  vote  aside 
from  the  unemployment  compensation 
bill,  which  was  the  pending  business. 
We  annoimced  that  nothing  of  a  contro- 
versial nature  would  be  brought  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R,  5247)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROBLEMS  OF 
7HE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
HUNGRY  CHILDREN  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  made  today  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore]  concerning  the 
school  lunch  program  and  other  public 
welfare  problems  confronting  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senatok  Morse  Before   the 

District  or  CoLtusu   Subcommittee   or 

THE   Senate    Appkopriations    Committee, 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  2  years 
ago  I  met  with  your  subcommittee  upon  an 
errand  slmllsir  to  the  one  I  am  on  today. 
My  appearance  then,  and  my  appearance  to- 
day, followed  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  Education.  Wel- 
fare, and  Safety  on  the  problems  of  hungry 
children  in  the  District. 

In  preface  to  my  recommendations.  I 
wish  to  extend  to  you  and  your  colleagues, 
my  commendation  for  the  positive  action 
made  possible  by  the  funds  supplied  by  you. 
Testimony  before  my  subcommittee  shows 
clearly  that  the  assistance  given  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  has  enabled  progress  to  be  made 
in  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
very  difficult  and  compUcated  problem  of 
poverty  and  its  social  concomitants  in  the 
District. 

One  good  measure  of  accomplishment  so 
far  Is  the  table  which  I  now  present  to  you 
contrasting  relief  payments  and  cases  in  Jan- 
uary 1956  with  January  1959.  Reflected  in 
these  figures  Is  the  abolition  of  the  83  per- 
cent of  need  limit  which  formerly  prevailed. 
This  is  a  significant  step  forward  in  ridding 
our  welfare  program  of  extraneous  restric- 
tions which  have  no  relationship  to  what 
should  be  our  primary  concern — prudent  but 
speedy  provision  of  adequate  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  in  our  population  who  arc 
destitute,  the  aged,  the  fatherless,  the  dis- 
abled and  the  blind. 
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Relief  caaes  and  payments.  District  of 
Columbia 


Tn» 

Januaiy 

ies6 

1057 

1058 

1950 

ADC: 
Cases 

2,050 
8,858 
^817 

$100.39 
$25.32 

3,064 

$53.61 

2,221 
9,650 
7,385 

$114.08 
$26.  2«) 

2,980 

$56  51 

2,880 
12,731 
0,733 

$123.24 
$27.97 

3,131 

$56  13 

3,010 
16,267 
12,500 

$146.71 
$32.56 

3,135 

$flaoo 

Persons ....... 

Children 

Average  fxva%: 

Per  family  per  month . . 

Per  person  per  montb.. 
Old  age  assistance: 

C  Mi's 

AToragagrftnt  per 
montb . 

ADC: 

Family. 

Person. 
OAA  (caae) 


Monthly  (trant, 
percent  change 
per  case,  1056-59 


134.1 
128.6 
112.1 


Increase  In 

monthly  jtrant, 

1056-50 


$37.32 
7.24 
6.48 


Note.— In  1056  irraiits  lm<I  an  83  |)ercent  of  hutl^etary 
need  limitation.  In  lOAUKnint.i.shouKi  rellei-t  100|)crccnt 
of  need,  because  of  newly  adopted  standards. 

Oeneral  coal  of  llvlnif  In  the  District  Increased,  accord- 
ing to  HLS  index,  from  115.0  in  19.V>  to  121.5  in  195K 
(November  data)  or  an  inrreu.'-'e  of  5.6  points  or  104  » 
percent  of  the  1056  base. 

The  surplus  food  distribution  program, 
made  poeslble  by  funds  supplied  by  your 
•ubcommlttee,  Is  of  major  Importance  to  the 
44.434  low-Income  Individuals  who  are 
eligible. 

Because  of  your  Interest,  and  that  of  your 
colleagues  In  the  House,  it  begins  to  look 
as  though  some  needy  elementary  school 
children  will,  next  year,  be  given  one  square 
meal  a  day  through  the  wise  use  of  public 
funds. 

I  say  this  by  way  of  preface.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  believe  that  credit  should  be  given 
where  and  when  It  Is  due. 

I  am  sure  however,  that  none  of  us  is 
laboring  under  the  misapprehension  that 
what  has  been  done  Is  the  complete  and 
final  answer  to  the  problem,  either  In  terms 
of  quality  or  quantity.  We  have  but  begun 
to  till  the  soli  of  social  Justice  for  thece  less 
fortunate  human  beings,  the  harvest  of  hu- 
manity to  man  Is  far  In  the  future.  Much 
remains  to  be  done. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  common  sense 
that  a  hungry  child  will  be  restless  and 
Irritable.  Every  parent  knows  that.  Cer- 
tainly such  was  my  own  observation  with  my 
own  children  when  traveling  across  the 
country  and  we  missed  our  regular  dinner 
hour  or  when  for  one  reason  or  another  din- 
ner was  late  at  home.  But  in  order  to  docu- 
ment the  relationship  which  exists  between 
nutrition  and  ability  to  learn  In  school  I 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  search  the 
literature  of  scientific  Investigation  for  pub- 
lished material  on  the  problem.  In  the 
space  of  2  days  the  Library  had  developed 
aome  24  citations  plus  4  masters  theses  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  The  conclusions  are 
as  might  be  expected — that  there  does  exist 
a  close  relationship  between  ability  to  learn 
and  an  adequate  diet. 

Marian  C.  Behr.  in  the  School  Executive, 
reported,  for  example:  "Achievement  testa 
taken  before  and  after  a  lunch  program  was 
provided  In  school  show  great  improvements 
when  lunches  have  become  a  regular  rou- 
tine. When  a  county  gives  its  schools 
achievements  tests,  the  ones  serving  a  bal- 
anced lunch  to  most  of  their  children  Invari- 
ably have  the  highest  scores." 

Jane  M.  Lelchsenrlng,  In  the  Minnesota 
Journal  of  Education,  stated :  "In  the  St.  Paul 
schools,  where  nutrition  clinics  for  under- 
noiu-lshed  children  have  been  a  part  of  the 
program  for  many  years,  the  teachers  ob- 
served greater  classroom  achievement  In  43 


percent  or  more  of  the  children  studied.  Im- 
proved scholarship  in  63  percent,  attentlve- 
ness  In  S6  percent." 

House  Report  684,  79th  Congress,  in  1945, 
reported: 

"Xja.    CONORSSS HOUSK  COMMrTTEC   ON   ACRI- 

cDLTTTRi — School  Lt^nch  Pbocxam 
(Report  to  accomp^iny  HJl,  3370.  Washing- 
ton. U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1945 
(79th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  House  Report  No.  684. 
pp.  2.  9)) 

"Statistical  surveys.  Including  physical  and 
mental  tests  conducted  under  controlled  con- 
ditions, have  shown,  as  Indicated  In  appen- 
dix A,  measurable  benefit  to  the  children 
when  an  adequate  lunch  is  provided  at 
school,  not  only  In  their  physical  develop- 
ment, but  In  their  educational  progress.  This 
Improvement  takes  place  on  all  income  levels. 
Inasmuch  as  an  adequate  lunch  at  school  or 
adequate  nutrition  Is  not  necessarily  assured 
by  the  higher  income  of  the  parents  or  the 
rise  In  the  national  Income  as  a  whole.  The 
Increase  of  working  mothers,  consolidation 
of  8Ch(X)ls,  greater  travel  time  to  schools,  and 
rising  scale  of  food  costs,  together  with  fixed 
Incomes  for  many  large  groups,  make  the 
school  lunch  program.  In  which  those  who 
can  pay  are  permitted  to  pay  and  those  who 
cannot  pay  need  not  pay,  the  appropriate 
answer.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
child  may  be  malnourished  yet  not  hungry. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Exhibit  A — Wae  Food  Administration, 
Commodity  Crxoit  Corporation  (OS) 

"Effects  of  school  lunch  upon  scholastic 
status,  Camden,  Mo. 


Oroup  I  (52chll<l:en"i.  . 
Uroup  II  (76  children). 


Scbola'^tii'  xritile 
points  > 


With- 
out 


With- 
out 


lunch,  lunch, 
1038-39  1930HO 


1,614 


1,055 


With 
lunch, 
1939-40 


1,763 


Per 

cent 
I'liunge 


-0.00 
0.23 


"Effect  of  school  lunch  upon  attendance, 
Camden,  Mo. 


Perc»'nt  daily  at- 

teii<l:>n(e  of  enroll- 

nu<nt 

Oain 

in 
iwr- 

With- 
out 
lunch. 

193H- 
39 

1 
With-  '  With 
out     lunch. 
Iiincli.     io:iw- 

I9:«tt-           40 

40 

tent 

at- 

tend- 

:uice 

Oroupl  (10 schools) 

(•roup  11  (lO.schuoU) 

«B.  18 
70.09 

1 

70.54    

84.34 

1.36' 
13.35 

"'  A  system  of  pr^ide  po  nt.o  was  used  In  determlninc 
scholnrshlp.  An  excellent  mark  was  Kiven  4  iwinUt- 
.superior,  3;  averase,  2;  tKwr,  1 ;  failure,  U." 

I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  prolong  this  line 
of  testimony.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  citation  from  a  study  carried  on 
in  an  adjoining  State. 

"Todhunter,  Elizabeth  Nelge.  'Everyday 
Nutrition  for  School  Children'.  University 
of  Alabama,  Extension  Division,  1949,  pages 
42-43. 

"Dr.  Ruth  Harrell  of  Columbia  University 
studied  the  learning  ability  of  a  group  of 
children  In  Virginia.  The  children  all  lived 
in  an  orphanage  where  the  diet  was  not  ade- 
quate. The  children  were  divided  In  two 
groups,  matched  as  evenly  as  possible  for 
age.  height,  weight,  family  background  and 
IQ.  Oroup  A  received  a  nutritional  supple- 
ment In  tablet  form  each  day.  Group  B 
were  also  given  a  tablet  each  day  but  It  con- 
tained no  nutritive  value.  None  of  the  chil- 
dren knew  which  ones  were  receiving  the 
added  nutrient  material.  In  a  series  of  ob- 
jective tests,  in  arithmetic,  word  matching. 


writing,  etc.,  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
weeks.  Group  A  in  every  instance  had  the 
higher  average  score.  In  this  carefully  con- 
trolled experiment  the  children  with  the 
dietary  supplement  showed  greater  learning 
ability  as  attested  by  their  scores  on  all  tests. 

"Diet  does  make  a  difference. 

"Diet  makes  a  difference  In  both  old  and 
young  but  more  particularly  in  the  growlnB 
child."  * 

Having  laid  this  basis,  I  now  pose  the 
question:  Granted  that  an  adequate  diet 
will  improve  the  learning  situation,  to  what 
extent  ought  the  lunch  program  In  the  Dis- 
trict elementary  schools  be  expanded? 

Seven  hundred  are  now  being  given  cold 
lunches  on  a  pilot  program  from  voluntary 
contributions.  The  Commissioners  are  ask- 
ing that  the  program  be  limited  to  1,000 
children.  The  Board  of  Education  asks  you 
for  funds  to  meet  the  need  of  7.000  children. 
In  arriving  at  your  determination,  I  ask  you 
to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are, 
according  to  a  study  made  by  Glzella  Huber, 
the  economic  consultant  to  the  Junior  Vil- 
lage project,  11,520  families  with  46.775  chil- 
dren living  In  the  District,  whose  family 
Income  is  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 

A  table  Incorporated  In  our  hungry  chil- 
dren hearings  Is  of  especial  significance  In 
thU  regard.  Of  285  non-publlc-asslstance 
families  certified  for  surplus  food  In  Sep- 
tember. 27  families  had  no  Income  because 
both  parents  were  unemployed.  In  48  fam- 
ilies the  mother  was  the  head  and  she  was 
unemployed  and  there  was  no  income.  I 
submit  the  full  analysis  for  your  Inspection, 
with  the  thought  that  children  being  cared 
for  by  aunts  and  grandmothers  whose  own 
Income  Is  about  $60  to  •69  a  month  might 
very  possibly  need  a  free  lunch  at  school. 

Average  monthly  income  of  28S  non-public- 
assistance  families  certified  for  surplus 
food.  September  1958 


Type  of  family 

.Number 
of  familica 

Averaite 
income 

Families  with  2  parents 

155 

"••**••"" 

Kalhers  and  mot  lien  wnrklnc. 
KhI  hers  only  working  or  in  the 

Arrre'l  .-■ervi<es  . 
Falliersi  unen.ployed  but  get- 

tiUK  inct>n.e  < 

4 
101 

13 
10 

27 

nas 

200 

113 
01 

Mothers  only  workinif     

I'arents  uneuipjoyed  and 
without  incon-.e 

Mother-l«aded  families  

123 

Mot  hern  working  and  also  ret- 
tini!  .support  from  fatlieni  of 
cliililren 

8 

36 

9 

8 
10 

48 

1«5 
115 

116 

100 

•0 

.Mothers  work  ine     ......   .". 

Motliers'  incon  e  from  waves 
plu-s  ot  lier  sources  »    

Survivor  lenenis.  unemploy- 
ment conniensalion.  etc 

A  h«ent  fathers  cnntributine  .. 

Moiliors    not    workiiiK    and 
without  Inron.e 

Other  homes ............ 

5 

flrondniotlier  caretakers  • 

2 
1 

r        1 
\        1 

I  ncle  11  nd  aunt  caretakers  «... 
Aunt  caretakers  working  » 

flI) 

147 

a* 

Total  niunber  of  families 

285 

■  10  unemployed  fathers  are  pcttlnji  unemployment  In- 
suranc-  or  c«m|i>-asatian:  2  are  m'ttine  veterans  benents; 
anil  1  Ls  cettliiK  li  «lovcrnm<nt  ix-nsion. 

'  Survivor  Nnents  from  Ueceas,..!  hashands  or  old  age 
lasuraiMf  nt  mot  her '.s  parent  flvlnif  in  the  home 

'  1  Itrandmother  Ls  taking  pare  of  3  chiMrcn  while  the 
mother,  who  wna  ita-ir  .sole  suptx)rt.  Is  in  Jail.  Another 
PT;indniother  Ls  tukins  care  of  In-r  <laui;hter'.s  2  children 
The  latter  does  not  live  In  the  home  and  makes  only 
s|«ora'Ilc  contributions  toward  her  children's  kwp  The 
pr;indnioth.r  (42  >iar»  old)  is  unable  to  work:  her  boy 
lrien<l  pays  the  rent. 

«  Tills  cou|)le  is  carlne  for  4  children  whose  mother  de- 
serted and  whose  father  is  In  a  veterans'  ho.spltal  Tlie 
only  income  of  tlie  home  Is  a  $60  monthly  veterans' 
benefit  i>uymcnt  to  the  uncle. 

•  1  aunt,  carinc  for  a  young  nephew,  earns  aroond  $68 
n  month,  her  .sf)|.-  Income.  (Her  husbiind  Is  in  J.ill  )  She 
applied  for  public  as.si.stancY,  but  was  rated  ineligible. 


In  these  matters,  I  hc^jM  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will,  as  a  minimum,  provide  the 
funds  requested  by  the  school  authorities 
for  this  program,  because  In  my  Judgment, 
far  more  than  public  assistance  children 
need  and  can  profitably  use  the  free  school 
lunch. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  point  In 
this  area.  I  confess  to  a  bias  In  favor  of  the 
teacher  who  Is  In  dally  contact  with  the 
child  as  being  a  good  Judge  of  whether  the 
child  is,  or  is  not.  In  need  of  nourishment. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  subcomralttee  that 
In  the  procedure  established  for  determining 
eligibility  for  the  lunch  program  that  the 
presumption  be  that  a  child  certified  by  the 
school  Is  eligible  and  that  he  or  slie  be  given 
the  lunches  during  the  period  that  a  social 
work  Investigation  is  carried  on.  In  matters 
Of  this  type.  It  is  better  to  err  upon  the  side 
of  overfeeding  rather  than  underfeeding  the 
child.  I  think  that  there  Is  no  basic  incom- 
patibility between  the  school  and  the  welfare 
authorities.  Each  supplements  the  work  of 
the  other. 

I  also  wish  to  submit  a  table  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the 
number  of  free  or  reduced -cost  mfals  served 
children  in  the  various  States.  Particularly, 
I  feel  that  with  this  background,  no  criti- 
cism could  be  leveled  at  the  comtalttee  if  a 
full  program  were  financed. 

Comparison  of  free  or  reduced  price  meals 
with  total  meals  served,  by  Statei  and  area, 
J957-S8 


State 

Total  n)eals 
served 

a) 

Free  'ir  reduced 
pri(«  meals 

N'uml«r 
(2) 

Percent 
of  total 

(3» 

Northea.st: 

Connecticut 

IXMawan* 

17.  7.55.  368 
3,115,760 

10,  fifi8. 101 
in.  UXi.  488 
25.  4<Kt.  2.58 
30,  053.  3.'.7 
.S.  M2.  OKJ 

23,  MX3.  :m 

124.  21  >4.  410 

78,(l27.««i» 

4.  .55.5.  766 

3. 6l4o.  770 

26,607,444 

608. 802 
0.5, 075 

131.  024 
1.136, '257 
1,166.418 
3.  350. 005 

424.421 

1.813.093 

34.  (V441.  12i) 

4,272.606 

1M.534 

427.547 
J,  806, 223 

3.4 
3  1 

District    of    Co- 
lumlila 

1  2 

Maine .... 

11.2 
4.6 
8.6 
7.8 
7.7 

27.4 
5.5 
S.4 

11  6 

Maryland 

Massachasetts 

New  IIani[>sbire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

i'ennsylvanla.... 
Rhod."  I.sland 

West  Virginia 

14.3 

Area.  -. 

372. 20.5.  S63 

SI.  426, 015 

13  8 

Boutheast: 
Alabama. ........ 

52.281,844 
65.415.646 
7I.4fi»i,04<; 
4H.  <J,M.  3N0 
33.  ■l.«i.  I.W 
86.  37l.;«i2 
41.407.242 
46.  179.  22S 
.5(1.  H)Z  l«)fl 
61.3V«-|.  193 
813.  54C 

3,774  003 
3.  &53.  138 

.5.  8m.  927 
6.  3112  093 

3.  25.5,  218 

5.  <J,Vi.  762 
41.310.305 

4.  fSI,  901 

6.  84ft.  .508 
3,921.485 

813.546 

7  2 

Florida 

5  6 

Oeonda ...... 

8  2 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Ciirohna... 

Puerto  Kico 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Vtncinia 

Vlnrin  Islands 

IZO 

0.6 

6  0 

99.8 

10.1 

12  1 

7.6 

100.0 

Area ...... 

6IA.  734.  S40 

88;»I8,7W 

15.6 

MidweM: 
llllnoUi 

60.  .531.  .506 

47.  .W..  170 
3K.  682,  951 
49.41(1,723 

48.  341.  637 
51.7H0.238 
12.170.6:»8 

H,  4.VJ.  .175 
S.\  6S.'.,  4H3 

6.  2S7,  37» 
S3,  .535,  684 

3, 846  810 
2,  322  377 
1,  420  264 
4.989  912 
2,071  760 
2.751  025 

778  327 
1.086  321 
■i.m2  139 

771   778 
2,600  992 

5  5 

Indiana . ... 

4  9 

Iowa           ..*... 

3  7 

Michifnui     

10  1 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  DakoU.... 
Ohio                

4.3 

5.S 

6.4 

12.8 

4  8 

South  DukoU 

Wisconsin 

12.3 
7.8 

Area 

451,451,000 

28.343  704 

5.8 

Pouthwe.st: 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

81.209.1.50 
17.  296.  .500 
23.  074.  ,5(17 
88,1.59.296 
9.44M.  143 
29.  .V58. 004 
00.  200,  776 

2.913  .575 

791  245 

407  340 

13.084  732 

1.0-24.042 

3,601.612 

6,706.604 

9.8 
4.6 

Kaasas 

Louisiana ... 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma. . .. 

Te\as     . . 

1.8 
14.8 
10.0 
12.2 

7.4 

Area .. 

288.002,385 

38,520,150 

0.0 

Comparison  of  free  or  reduced  price  meals 
with  total  meals  served,  by  States  and  area, 
1 957-58 — Continued 


8Ut« 

Total  meals 
served 

Free  or  reduced 
price  meals 

Number 
(2) 

Percent 
of  total 

(3) 

Western: 
Alaska 

Arizona.... 

1.  227,  401 

14,  942,  .522 

06, 067. 096 

96.  141 

15.K37.813 

8.  944, 63.') 

7, 040, 631 

1.671,744 

20. 334.  -226 

13.  7.56.  484 

31.. 544).  819 

3,-36,209 

123.824 

1.5.57.308 

4, 166.  836 

1.301 

.544,665 

400,  875 

428,  .S38 

250.0.50 

6.51,. 530 

.597.  890 

1,  3.S9,  410 

101, 131 

10.1 
10.4 

California 

(luam 

4.3 
1.4 

llawaU 

Idaho 

3.4 
4.5 

Montana. 

Nevada. ......... 

6.1 
15.0 

Oregon 

3.2 

ITtah 

Washinitton 

Wyoming... 

4.3 
4.3 

2.7 

Area 

215, 105. 721 

10, 183, 373 

4.7 

Total 

1.882,570,100 

202,881,028 

10.8 

The  $817,000  needed  to  finance  the  school 
lunch  program  Is  a  Icu-ge  Item  for  a  tight 
budget.  I  understand  that  the  House  has 
approved  some  $266,000  for  the  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  urge  that  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
school  lunch  program  be  allowed.  In  addi- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose be  Independently  earmarked.  Certain- 
ly any  reallocation  of  funds  which  will  take 
from  the  teaching  staff  teachers  needed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  part-time  classes 
would  be  false  economy.  One  major  reason 
for  having  children  well  fed  Is  so  that  they 
may  profit  from  the  education  being  pro- 
vided. To  nullify  this  worthy  objective  by 
providing  fewer  teachers  is  most  short- 
sighted. 

Where  should  the  money  come  from?  This 
question  is  basic  to  your  work.  My  first  an- 
swer would  be  from  the  Federal  payment. 
Here  Is  one  Senator  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  Federal  payment  Is  adequate  as  It 
has  been  appropriated  In  the  last  decades. 
I  do  not  share  the  philosophy  that  the 
payment  should  be  geared  to  real -estate 
tax  equivalents  either.  As  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  recall  in  a  floor 
colloquy  upon  the  fiscal  1959  appropriation 
bill.  I  set  forth  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  full  authorized  Federal  payment 
should  be  appropriated.  These  reasons  were 
based  in  part  upon  ttie  limitations  of  the 
District  with  respect  to  taxing  the  principal 
employer  In  the  District — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Other  restrictions,  such  as  the 
height  of  buildings  which  may  be  built, 
because  this  Is  the  Capital  of  the  Nation 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  District  govern- 
ment and  hence  revenue  from  private  oper- 
ators otherwise  available  in  other  areas,  can- 
not be  realized  by  the  District  government. 
There  Ls  the  undeniable  fact,  that  middle 
and  upper  Income  families  whose  Income  Is 
derived  from  employment  in  the  District  yet 
who  live  in  the  suburbs,  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively reached  by  tax  levied  by  the  Dis- 
trict. The  District  cannot  extend  Its  bound- 
aries, as  can  other  metropolitan  cities.  For 
all  of  these  reasons  and  others  which  In- 
volve the  Federal  Government,  I  would  hold 
that  of  all  the  Impacted  areas  in  the  coun- 
try, this  child  of  the  Union,  deserves  and 
should  have  liberal  financial  treatment  from 
the  Congress  In  the  matter  of  a  full  Fed- 
eral payment. 

With  the  permission  of  the  subcommittee, 
at  this  point  In  my  prepared  statement.  I 
wish  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  discuss  tes- 
timony presented  this  morning  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Subcommittee  by  Mr.  Shea  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 


It  concerns,  not  the  regular  appropriation 
bill,  but  the  supplemental  bill  which  passed 
the  House  yesterday.  Mr.  Shea  Informs  us 
that  to  live  within  the  money  provided  by 
the  supplemental  It  will  be  necessary  for  his 
department  to  curtail  public  assistance 
grants  by  15  percent  for  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June. 

To  do  this  would  be  to  place  on  those  tin- 
fortunate  families,  the  children  and  the 
aged  the  burden  of  making  up  for  the 
money  that  the  Congress  does  not  appro- 
priate tinder  an  existing  authorization.  This 
Is  Just  not  morally  right  In  my  opinion.  We 
created  the  deficit  by  legislation,  we  ought 
to  pay  the  cost.  I  realize  that  this  subcom- 
mittee does  not  have  the  supplemental  be- 
fore It  at  this  time,  but  It  will  be  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In  the 
near  future,  and  I  shall  appreciate  very 
much  your  bringing  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
committee  at  the  time  It  does  consider  the 
supplemental  request  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon. 

The  question  will  be  asked.  Why  cannot 
the  savings  be  made  In  personnel  costs 
rather  than  from  the  welfare  budget?  Tes- 
timony given  to  my  subcommittee  was  to  the 
effect  that  curtailment  of  services  and  an 
austerity  program  was  Initiated  last  Feb- 
ruary when  It  was  foreseen  that  the  present 
year's  appropriation  for  welfare  cost  would 
be  Insufficient  to  meet  the  need.  To  fur- 
ther curtail  personnel  services  would  have 
the  same  result  as  the  reduction  In  the  wel- 
fare grant.  It  would  come  out  ctf  the  serv- 
ice on  a  minimum  basis  that  Is  now  pro- 
vided. 

When,  for  example,  you  have  2  employees 
looking  after  82  congenital  mentally  defi- 
cient hospitalized  patients  now  in  a  24-hour 
day.  Is  It  reasonable  to  suppose  that  you  can, 
without  Inviting  tragic  consequences,  re- 
duce this  number  of  employees  to  one? 

A  $12,500  item  budgeted  for  homemaker 
service  to  families  where  the  mother  has  been 
hospitalized  or  Incapacitated  was  necessarily 
diverted  by  Mr.  Shea  to  the  welfare  payment 
funds  as  part  of  the  austerity  program.  What 
are  the  f uttire  costs.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  family  In  this  category?  If  the 
children  are  taken  to  the  District  institu- 
tion, testimony  shows  that  because  of  over- 
crowding It  was  necessary  to  transfer  these 
dependent  children  to  a  Juvenile  delinquent 
Institution.  Is  this  the  training  and  re- 
habilitation we  want?  I  ask  in  all  sincerity, 
that  when  you  consider  the  dollars  and 
cents  Involved  you  keep  In  mind  the  human 
beings  that  make  up  the  budget  statistic. 

I  certainly  feel  qtilte  strongly  that 
wherever  the  Congress,  by  act,  has  Increased 
the  cost  of  operations,  as  we  did  when  we 
raised  the  salaries  of  employees  last  session, 
we  have  a  duty  to  provide  funds  to  meet 
such  costs.  To  place  the  health,  education, 
protection,  sanitation,  and  welfare  services 
of  a  city  In  Jeopardy  through  denial  of 
funds  this  late  in  the  operating  year  Is 
shocking.  I  would  certainly  add  my  voice 
to  those  who  are  and  will  be  asking  for  a 
restoration  of  these  vitally  needed  fuuds.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  take  corrective 
action  to  restore  them,  but  In  the  event 
that  this  does  not  occur,  I  trust  that  to- 
gether with  your  colleagues  you  will  seek  to 
do  so  when  the  supplemental  bill  comes 
before  your  full  committee. 

As  I  have  said,  my  first  suggestion  and  I 
would  urge  it  as  strongly  as  I  can,  is  that 
the  needed  funds  be  made  available  from 
the  Federal  payment  using  if  necessary  all 
of  the  authorization  of  $32  million.  Only, 
if  this  is  absolutely  lmp>osslbIe  do  I  advance 
the  thought  that  the  subcommittee  explore 
with  ca:-e  other  Items  now  approved. 

Particular  attention  may  with  profit,  per- 
haps, be  given  to  the  highway  construction 
program,  badly  needed  though  it  may  be.  I 
am  advised  that  although  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  construction  and  condemnation 
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coat*  make  this  an  attractive  area  for  ex- 
penditure, It  does  have  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing from  the  tax  rolls  property  now  paying 
real  estate  taxes.  A  modest  postponement 
In  this  area  could  realize,  from  presently  ex- 
isting revenues,  sxifflclent  funds  to  defray  the 
school  lunch  program  costs. 

My  values  may  be  challenged  by  some,  but 
I  believe  that  our  children  are  more  Im- 
portant resources  for  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion than  would  be  the  construction  of  a 
parking  facility  for  SUte  Department  em- 
ployees, originally  asked  for  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  cost  of  each  program  Is 
about  •800,000.  Surely.  If  the  site  for  a 
parking  place  is  to  be  secured  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  State  this  Is  a  charge  to 
be  borne  by  the  State  Department  appropria- 
tion rather  than  the  District. 

There  are  other  areas  In  the  budget  for 
the  District  which  are  curtailed  for  which  I 
would  ask  your  sympathetic  reconsidera- 
tion, but  I  especially  plead  for  adequate 
funds  end  employees  to  do  the  major  Job  of 
taking  care  of  our  children  In  the  schools, 
both  educationally  and  nutritionally,  and 
In  the  home  through  meeting  the  welfare 
n««dfl  for  the  underprivileged  groups  upon 
»  basis  which  is  at  least  consistent  with 
health  and  decency.  PrenaUI  clinics  to 
reduce  our  shocking  infant  mortality  rate 
will,  I  am  confident,  receive  your  attention 
as  will  the  provision  of  a  high  standard  of 
medical  care  for  our  Indigent. 

I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
placed  my  statement  in  the  Record  In 
order  to  emphasize  a  very  sorry  condi- 
tion which  confronts  the  District  of 
Columbia,  earned  for  the  most  part,  in 
my  opinion,  by  the  dereliction  of  Con- 
gress to  perform  its  clear  duty,  due  in 
part,  as  my  statement  points  out.  to  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  recom- 
mend a  program  of  the  magnitude  which 
common  humanity  calls  for.  a  program 
to  feed  hungry  children. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Welfare.  Health,  Education  and 
Safety  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man, conducted  hearings  which  lasted 
several  weeks.  The  hearings  succeeded 
in  focusing  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Nation,  for  that  matter,  on  the 
sordid  but  true  fact  that  many  children 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  living 
out  of  garbnge  cans,  refuse  dumps,  and 
table  leavings,  when  they  could  find 
them,  of  families  in  their  areas  who 
threw  away  scraps  of  food. 

At  first  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
such  u.  condition  existed.  When  the  wit- 
nesses who  came  before  my  subcommit- 
tee first  so  testified,  there  was  a  reaction 
on  the  part  of  many  to  the  effect:  This 
simply  cannot  be  true.  But  it  was 
true.  Our  committee  hearings  demon- 
strated it  beyond  question  of  doubt. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  2  years  ago, 
as  a  part  of  our  hearings,  my  subcom- 
mittee made  a  tour  of  inspection  during 
a  period  of  several  days  of  some  of  the 
slum  areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  saw  with  our  own  eyes  proof  of  the 
testimony  which  had  been  submitted  to 
our  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  have  been  very  much 

Interested  in  the  splendid  statement  the 

Senator  from  Oregon  is  making  on  the 


subject  of  huagry  children  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Dviring  the  85th  Congress  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  on  its  sub- 
committee on  Public  Welfare,  over  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  presided  with 
distinction  as  chairman.  I  accompanied 
him  on  the  tour  of  which  he  has  just 
spoken.  I  can  vouch  personally  that 
every  word  he  has  said  is  true.  It  was 
six)ken  without  exaggeration;  in  fact,  it 
was  a  conservative  statement  of  what  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  call  a  sinful  con- 
dition which  Congress,  to  its  shame,  has 
permitted  to  continue  over  a  period  of 
time  far  longer  than  I  care  to  contem- 
plate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsly- 
vania.  The  Record  should  show  that 
the  results  which  the  subcommittee  ob- 
tained two  years  ago  never  would  have 
been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  his 
assistance.  At  first  it  was  an  uphill 
fight;  but  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania never  failed  either  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  before 
the  Committe  on  Appropriations,  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  point  out 
courageously  the  facts  we  discovered 
concerning  this  deplorable  condition  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  kind 
words.  Although  I  do  not  think  they 
are  justified  by  the  facts— the  Senator 
is  far  too  kind — my  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject continues  despite  the  fact  that  I 
am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  should 
like  to  do  everything  within  my  power 
as  one  Senator  to  support  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  effort  he  is 
now  making  to  further  the  fine  work  he 
started  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  desired  to  speak  about  thi.s  problem 
today  becau.se  appropriations  are  pend- 
ing in  both  Houses  dealing  with  the 
question  of  financing  such  programs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  of  our  committee  and  the 
action  taken  by  Congress,  some  progress 
was  made  in  1957.  as  I  said  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  District  Appropriations 
today.  I  think  credit  ought  to  be  given 
where  it  is  due.  The  subcommittee  head- 
ed by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore)  did 
excellent  work  in  1957.  in  that  it  recom- 
mended a  somewhat  larger  amount  of 
appropriations  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  afford  some  relief  to  these  very  un- 
fortunate fellow  human  beings. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  Record  tomorrow,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  Much  still  needs 
to  be  done  in  order  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  humanity  to  man  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HEARINGS  REVEAL  MALWTTrmmON  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

It  is  about  some  of  the  facts  which  I 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations this  afternoon  that  I  wish  to 
comment  now.  For  the  past  3  weeks, 
intermittently,    my    subcommittee    has 
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been  conducting  further  hearings  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  the  hungry  chil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
situation  is  so  bad  that  we  cannot  take 
very  much  comfort  from  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  since  1957.  I  shall 
let  the  record  speak  for  itself,  but  I  shall 
mention  a  highlight  or  two  from  the  rec- 
ord as  borne  out  by  witness  after  wit- 
ness after  witness  who  came  before  my 
subcommittee  in  the  past  several  weeks 
to  testify.  Those  witnesses  came  from 
the  welfare  agencies,  from  the  school 
system,  from  the  neighborhood  houses, 
and.  yes,  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  itself. 

One  shocking  fact  which  we  In  Con- 
gress had  l)etter  consider  is  that  a  mini- 
mum of  7.000  little  boys  and  girls  of 
grade  school  age  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  say  nothing  of  several  thou- 
sand more  who  have  not  reached  grade 
school  age.  simply  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat.  Think  of  it.  In  the  Capital 
City  of  the  United  States  a  minimum  of 
7.000  little  boys  and  girls  are  not  getting 
enough  to  eat.  The  record  before  my 
subcommittee  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
about  it. 

So  long  as  I  remain  In  the  Senate  and 
have  resjwnsibilitles  in  connection  with 
any  committee  on  which  I  serve,  and  so 
long  as  such  conditions  exist,  I  intend  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  place  the  facts 
before  Congress,  before  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  before  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  Such  a  condition  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  standards. 

Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  great  teaching  that  each  of  us 
is  our  brother's  keeper. 

It  was  a  preat  disappointment  to  me 
when  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  made  to  the  Congress  a 
recommendation  for  an  appropriation 
with  which  to  finance  an  experi- 
mental program  which  would  provide 
lunches  for  1.000  of  the  7.000  hungry 
schoolchildren.  Certainly  old  King 
Solomon  would  not  have  proposed  such 
a  thing.  Mr.  President.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners,  knowing  that 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  a 
minimum  of  7.000  underfed  school- 
children, would  recommend  an  appro- 
priation for  lunches  for  only  1.000  of 
them.  Consider  the  rationale  of  that 
proposal:  it  is  the  old,  bewhiskcred  one 
of  "That  this  will  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  our  feet  en  the  ground. " 

Mr.  President,  the  Commissioners 
should  have  had  their  feet  on  the 
ground  for  years,  if  their  feet  are  not 
on  the  ground  now. 

Their  argument  Is.  "It  will  give  us 
time  to  get  our  feet  on  the  ground,  so  as 
to  do  a  little  experimental  work  on  tliis 
matter." 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  not  a 
complex  one.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
dollars,  of  providing  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  feeding  of  7.000  hungry  school- 
children. If  the  necessary  funds  are 
provided,  those  hungry  children  will  be 
fed. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  "Mr.  President,  this  is  no  issue 
for  you  to  talk  about  In  terms  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Instead,  before 
Easter,  In  the  name  of  the  Master,  raise 


your  voice  in  support  of  tht  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  the  feeding  of  these 
7.000  hungry  schoolchildren  must  be  pro- 
vided." 

BXTDCET    OONBUnEATIONS    SHOOTX     NOT    BE    PUT 
AHEAD  OP   HUMAN    NIED 

Only  a  moment  ago  I  read  on  the  news 
ticker  that  Mr.  Stans,  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  while  in  North  Carolina,  an- 
nounced to  the  country  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  yield  on  the  question 
of  balancing  the  budget.  He  said  the 
country  should  stand  fast  against  what 
he  called  special  interest  troopers. 

I  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  "What  is  your  answer  to  the 
need  to  feed  these  7,000  hungry  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Do  you  think  they  are  'special  interest 
troopei-s?'  Do  you  want  them  fed?  If 
you  do,  will  you  join  me  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  Congress  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  feeding  of  these  7,000 
children?" 

If  we  have  a  President  who  will  not 
join  in  support  of  such  a  humanitarian 
cause,  then  I  want  the  174  million  Amer- 
icans to  know  it  now:  and  that  goes  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  budgeteers,  because 
if  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress is  not  met.  then  I  find  no  differ- 
ence between  a  budgeteer  and  a  rack- 
eteer. 

If,  in  the  name  of  a  balanced  budget, 
it  is  proposed  that  we  walk  out  on  a 
moreil  resix)nsibility  such  as  that  of  feed- 
ing the  7.000  hungry  schoolchildren  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  then  let  us 
tell  the  American  people  so. 

To  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
Senate  let  me  make  clear  that  what  I 
say  goes  for  them.  too.  For  once.  I 
should  like  to  see  in  the  Congress  a 
united  Democratic  leadership  in  support 
of  a  moral  issue  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  I  have 
seen  the  budgeteers  get  by  with  their 
propaganda.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  can  no  longer  get  by  with  it  with- 
out challenge.  I  intend  to  challenge 
them  at  every  step  from  now  on,  by  com- 
paring their  so-called  dollar  savings 
with  the  great  human  losses  and  the 
great  losses  in  human  values  which  the 
budgeteers  will  be  guilty  of  causing,  and 
which  they  will  cause,  if  we  let  them  get 
by  with  their  failure  to  recognize  their 
moral  responsibilities. 

I  have  no  intention  of  supporting  any 
Democratic  leadership  which  will  be  a 
party  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  sacri- 
fice— in  the  name  of  a  balanced  budget — 
of  these  human  values.  I  do  not  intend 
to  support  a  so-called  balanced  budget 
at  the  expense  of  human  welfare  in  the 
Nation,  because  I  know  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  is  strong  enough  to 
support  the  kind  of  general  welfare  leg- 
islation the  liberal  Members  of  this  body 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact. 

TIMX  FOX  RXDEOICATION  TO  HUMAN  VALVSS 

Nor  do  I  intend  to  weaken  either  the 
economic  fabric  or  the  moral  fabric  of 
our  Nation  by  placing  a  dollar  sign  above 
the  Cross.  Any  argument  from  any 
spokesman  of  this  administration  or 
from  any  leader  of  my  party  that  Is 
made  In  an  effort  to  justify  failing  to 
appropriate  for  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia the  funds  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  feed  7,000  hungry  school  chil- 
dren is  a  sinful  argiunent  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  a  particularly  inexcusable  ar- 
gument at  Easter. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  insert  this  testi- 
mony in  the  Record  because  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  the  Congress  forget  its  respon- 
sibility. As  I  said  this  afternoon,  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
no  intention  of  supE>orting  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners,  when,  ap- 
parently under  the  whiplash  of  an  econ- 
omy drive  from  the  White  House,  they 
recommend  a  District  of  Columbia 
budget  that  is  totally  inaedquate  to  meet 
human  needs  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

CONGRESS    ITSELF    IMPOSED    FINANCIAL    RESTRIC- 
TIONS  ON   DISTRICT 

To  the  Congress  I  repeat :  You  cannot 
justify  your  pai-simonious  attitude  to- 
ward the  District  of  Columbia  by  failing 
to  appropriate  a  fair  share  of  the  funds 
that  are  required  if  the  cost  of  rvmning 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  some  of  the 
politicians  saying  now?  Just  listen  to 
them:  "What  about  the  tax  rates  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  Why  not  have 
higher  real-estate  taxes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia?" 

Are  they  ready  to  eliminate  the  zoning 
requirements  which  the  Congress  has 
imposed  upon  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— for  example,  the  one  which  regu- 
lates the  height  of  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  the  result  that 
the  owners  of  property  in  the  District 
cannot  erect  buildings  high  enough  to 
be  as  profitable  economically  as  they 
otherwise  would  be — profitable  enough 
to  result  in  the  payment  of  greater 
taxes? 

Of  course.  Congress  Is  not  going  to 
eliminate  those  zoning  requirements; 
and  Congress  should  not  do  so.  because 
it  has  a  responsibility  to  keep  the  Capi- 
tal City  beautiful.  That  is  why  such  re- 
strictions were  imposed  in  the  first  place. 

Is  Congress  ready  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions which  make  the  District  of 
Columbia  inaccessible  to  heavy  industry? 
Is  Congress  ready  to  permit  heavy  in- 
dustry, and  the  accompanying  payrolls, 
to  be  brought  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  the  result  that  additional  tax 
dollars  will  flow  Into  this  city? 

Of  course,  to  do  so  would  be  to' bring 
over  the  Capital  City  a  smoke  screen  dif- 
ferent in  type  from  that  which  usually 
hovers  over  it.  It  would  be  a  screen  of 
industrial  smoke,  instead  of  a  screen 
composed  of  the  type  of  forensic  smoke 
which  so  much  of  the  time  hovers  over 
this  city — in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
based  on  the  ts^pe  of  forensics  which  is 
indulged  in  by  those  who  oppose  the  ap- 
propriation of  sufQcient  fimds  to  permit 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  operated 
in  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  op- 
erated. 

No,  I  am  not  going  to  support  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  in  their 
failure  to  recommend  funds  for  an  ade- 
quate school  lunch  program.  So  long 
as  I  serve  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  fair  play 
for  the  taxpayers  and  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


THX  DISTRICT  PROBLEM 


As  I  said,  in  substance,  to  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  this  afternoon,  "Re- 
member, this  local  government  cannot 
take  in  the  suburbs.  What  in  our  owti 
States  happen  to  be  metropolitan  areas 
develop  in  the  suburbs.  Before  we  know 
it,  we  have  taken  the  suburbs  into  the 
city,  and  we  have  brought  their  tax  re- 
sources into  the  city.  We  cannot  do  that 
here.  The  District  of  Columbia  caimot 
annex  Virginia  and  Maryland." 

Yet,  many  thousands  of  the  people 
who  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
sleep  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  are  their  bedrooms. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  President, 
has  a  very  difficult  tax  situation. 

There  is  much  unsoundness  in  some 
of  the  speeches  being  made  which  seek 
to  compare  the  tax  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  the  tax  situation 
in  areas  of  similar  size  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  l)ecause  Congress  has  put 
into  effect  some  of  the  restrictions  which 
make  the  comparisons  fallacious. 

WHY   SHOULD   TEACHERS  SUBSIDIZX    WELFARE 
NEEDS? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend,  either, 
to  support  any  proposal  which  would 
cause  the  teachers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  subsidize  the  welfare  program 
which  ought  to  be  financed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  That  is  what 
Congress  is  asking  them  to  do  by  the  at- 
titude now  prevailing  with  regard  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget.  What  are 
we  doing?  Even  to  feed  the  1.000  chil- 
dren, instead  of  the  total  7.000,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  utilize  money  transferred  from 
other  educational  funds,  which  ought  to 
go  into  classrooms,  or  into  teachers'  sal- 
aries, or  into  employing  more  teachers, 
so  the  teaching  load  could  be  lighter,  or 
other  needed  educational  costs. 

It  is  just  too  bad  there  is  no  home 
rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  that 
if  any  mayor  or  city  council  proposed 
any  such  atrocious  suggestion,  the  peo- 
ple would  be  able  to  take  care  of  them 
at  the  polls.  We  have  placed  ourselves 
in  the  position,  Mr.  President,  of  not 
being  subject  to  any  electoral  discipline 
by  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia.  Therefore,  about  all  they  can 
do  is  come  before  a  committee  such  as 
mine  and  present  their  evidence  and 
their  protests.  Those  of  us  who  hear 
the  evidence  and  the  protests  have  an 
obligation  to  act  in  their  behalf.  That  is 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  this  after- 
noon. 

PRAISE  FOR  THE  WASHINGTON  PRESS 

I  have  been  pretty  critical,  now  and 
then,  of  the  press,  both  here  and  else- 
where; but  I  also  have  never  hesitated 
to  commend  the  press  when  I  thought  it 
deserved  commendation,  although  I  rec- 
ognize, tinfortunately.  Justifiable  occa- 
sions are  too  rare. 

I  desire  this  afternoon  to  commend  the 
local  press,  all  three  of  the  newspapers, 
for  the  fine  job  I  think  they  are  doing 
in  getting  the  facts  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  public  welfare  prob- 
lem, the  hungry  children  problem,  and 
the  educational  problem. 

I  close  this  part  of  my  remarks  with 
the  plea  that  from  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  on  down  through  the  Gov- 
ernment, In  every  office  where  there  is 
any  responsibility  connected  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  affairs,  we  be  given 
some  bacldng  and  some  support  for  a 
large  enough  appropriation  to  feed  the 
7.000  bungry  youngsters  who,  the  record 
of  my  committee  shows,  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  food. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  failure  to  supply  the  needed 
food  to  the  District  of  Columbia  children. 
If  anyone  in  our  Government  thinks  we 
are  saving  money  by  not  providing  funds 
necessary  for  lunches  to  feed  these 
youngsters,  he  ought  to  read  the  tran- 
script of  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. Such  a  so-called  saving  produces 
a  greater  cost  from  the  standpoint  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  hospitalization 
resulting  from  illness  that  occurs  frooa 
malnutrition. 

SHOCKING   TESTIMONT 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  the  kind  of 
evidence  that  startles  you,  but  is  a  fact, 
let  me  tell  you  that  there  are,  in  a  home 
for  82  mentally  defectives,  2  attendants. 
Those  two  attendants  have  vo  maintain  a 
24-hoiu:  supervision  of  those  unfor- 
tunates. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  It  would  be 
economy  to  cut  the  number  of  attendants 
to  one?  And  yet,  without  knowing  the 
facts,  I  submit  there  are  Members  of 
this  Congress  who.  In  recent  days,  in 
speaking  about  District  of  Columbia  fis- 
cal policies,  have  suggested  that  savings 
ought  to  be  made  on  personnel. 

My  answer  to  them  is.  "Put  up  or  shut 
up.  Where  are  you  going  to  make  the 
savings  on  personnel?  Come  on.  give 
us  the  list  of  people  who  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  their  Jobs  in  safety  to  good 
government  in  the  District  of  Colimibia." 

Do  we  want  to  reduce  the  number  of 
those  two  attendants  at  the  home  for  the 
mentally  defective,  or  do  we  want  to 
Justify  an  overcrowded  situation  for  de- 
pendent children?  This  situation  is  so 
bad  In  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the 
record  before  my  committee  shows  we 
are  sending  dependent  children  In  the 
District  of  Columbia — I  repeat,  depend- 
ent children — to  homes  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents. 

Just  think  of  it.  All  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  parents  of  children  ought 
to  understand  my  meaning.  How  in  the 
world  can  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress talk  about  economizing  on  per- 
sonnel when  there  already  are  such  over- 
crowded conditions  and  there  is  such  a 
shortage  in  this  whole  field  of  public  wel- 
fare work  that  we  are  now  sending  some 
dependent  children  to  homes  for  juvenile 
delinquents  because  there  is  not  enough 
room  for  them  in  the  juvenile  depend- 
ency institution? 

Mr.  President,  could  it  possibly  be 
that  unexpressed  and  latent  in  the 
thinking  of  those  who  are  arguing  for 
false  economy  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget  is  the  idea  that,  after  all.  an 
idiot  is  not  a  human  being,  or  that,  after 
ail,  a  little  dependent  child  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  or  that  a  juvenile  delin- 
quent should  not  receive  the  rehabilita- 
tion care  a  moral  society  is  expected  to 
provide? 

I  would  not  like  to  think.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  such  a  cold,  asocial  attitude 


could  possibly  exist  in  the  breast  of  any 
Member  of  Congress.  Yet  as  I  conduct 
the  hearings  and  have  submitted  to  me 
in  the  record  statements  of  attitudes 
which  have  been  expressed  in  the  budget 
fight  for  the  District  of  Columbia  I  am 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  view  of  the  sor- 
did conditions  which  exist,  that  those 
who  make  an  argument  for  economy  in 
public  welfare  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bit  have  walked  out  on  their  obligations. 

I  make  this  speech  on  this  subject  to- 
day, Mr.  President,  m  the  hope  that  it 
may  stir  up  a  little  support  from  some 
groups  m  this  city  which  in  my  judg- 
ment are  notefully  cognizant  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation.  I  say  that  in 
appealing  to  the  ministerial  association 
of  every  church  group  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jew.  I  say  to  the  clergy  of  the  Cath- 
olics, of  the  Protestants,  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  aU  other  faiths  who  believe  in  a 
Creator,  now  is  the  time  to  be  of  great 
moral  assistance  to  those  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  are  trying  to  get 
some  action  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  way  of  a  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  meet  these  governmental 
needs. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  if  the  service 
groups,  if  the  ministerial  association,  if 
the  Parent  Teacher  Associations,  if  the 
citizens  groups  and  all  the  many  public- 
minded  organizations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  knew  how  deplorable  the  con- 
ditions are  they  would  make  the  rafters 
of  the  White  House  shake  before  they 
finished  with  their  presentation  of  this 
great  moral  issue. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSEL  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  for  several  days  to  deUver 
two  speeches,  one  a  relatively  short  one; 
the  other  a  longer  one.  The  two 
speeches  are  in  the  Press  Gallery.  To- 
night I  find  I  can  deliver  only  the  shorter 
speech,  the  one  relating  to  the  prelim- 
inary report  of  the  Draper  Committee. 
Tomorrow  I  shall  deliver  the  longer  * 
speech  on  the  economic  plight  in  which 
I  think  the  country  finds  itself.  I  make 
this  comment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Press 
Gallery. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia may  wish  to  have  me  continue  on 
another  subject  until  a  bill  comes  over 
from  the  House,  but  whatever  may  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senator.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  con- 
ferees cannot  be  appointed  until  the  bill 
comes  back  from  the  House.  The  bill 
has  not  yet  come  from  the  House,  though 
it  is  expected  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  the  moment 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  asks  me  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BARTIiETT  rose. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


SENATOR  JOHNSON  AS  A  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CANDIDATE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  this  morning,  written  by  James 
Reston,  about  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  entitled  "It  Could  Be 
Johnson." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
It  Could  Bk  Johnson — DcxocitATic  Pmons- 

sionals  in  North  Ponoex  Texan  as  a  1960 

Compromise 

(By  James  Reston) 

Chicago,  March  24. — Don't  count  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  out  of  the 
1960  presidential  election  yet.  The  Demo- 
cratic pros  In  this  part  of  the  country,  at 
least,  are  definitely  not  doing  so,  and  they 
were  the  ones  who  were  supposed  to  be  more 
opposed  to  nominating  Mr.  Johnson  than 
anybody  else.  Conversations  with  Governors 
Edmund  O.  Brown,  of  California,  and  Michael 
V.  DiSalle.  of  Ohio,  and  Mayor  Richard 
Joseph  Daley,  of  Chicago,  In  the  last  few 
days.  Indicate  that  the  pros  are  reaching 
these  preliminary  concliulons: 

The  Democratic  nominating  convention  U 
clearly  headed  for  a  stalemate,  with  no  one 
candidate  likely  to  have  more  than  300  votes 
(less  than  half  the  necessary  majority)  on 
the  first  ballot. 

Senator  John  F.  Ksnncot.  of  Massachu- 
setts— and  probably  only  Mr.  Kxnnxot— 
could  upset  this  calculation  by  a  scries  of 
spectacular  victories  In  the  1960  primaries, 
but  at  least  some  of  the  men  who  control 
the  big  delegations  In  the  Bute  capitals  and 
the  large  northern  cities  dont  think  he  caa 
pile  up  a  large  enough  lead  to  avoid  a  dead- 
lock. 

On  this  assumption,  the  pros  around  her* 
think  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois.  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri,  and  Senator 
Johnson  will  deflnttely  come  Into  the  pic- 
ture as  compromise  candidates. 

NORTH    WARM    TO    JOHNSOlf 

The  only  surprising  thing  about  this  is 
the  way  the  northern  pros  are  talking  about 
Senator  Johnson.  It  was  widely  assumed 
that  they  were  so  committed  to  an  extreme 
civil  rights  program  that  they  would  rule  out 
a  southerner  who  favored  a  moderate  civil 
rights  compromise. 

In  the  end.  this  still  may  be  true,  but  they 
are  definitely  not  ruling  him  out  now.  and 
for  Interesting  reasons.  These  men  who  con- 
trol the  delegations  of  large  States  such  as 
Ohio.  Illinois,  and  California  are  all  keenly 
Interested  in  urban  development,  new  air- 
ports, new  roads,  public  housing  relief  for 
the  depressed  areas,  and  social  legislation. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  clearly  Impressed  many 
of  them  on  the  way  he  has  used  his  author- 
ity In  these  fields.  They  are  watching  him 
carefully  to  see  what  he  does  In  this  session 
of  the  Congress  about  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion but  so  far  they  apparently  feel  lesa 
strongly  than  the  liberal  Democrats  In  the 
Senate  about  his  compromise  stand  on  th* 
filibuster  rules  of  the  Senate. 

All  the  publicity  about  Mr.  Johnson's 
political  skill  In  the  Senate  has  also  en- 
hanced his  reputation,  for  the  men  who  will 
be  in  the  smoky  room  dealing  with  any 
deadlock  that  may  develop  at  the  Democratlo 
convention  will  be  the  professionals  who 
place  higher  value  on  the  art  of  poUtlcs  than 
anybody  else. 

A  POLmciAN'B  rounciAH 

One  hears  a  lot  of  talk  from  these  pro* 
that  Johnson  Is  the  kind  of  politician  who 
understands    another   politician's    problems. 


The  pros  also  seem  to  think  that  he  is  a 
tough  negotiator  who  perhaps  as  well  as 
anyone  else  In  the  Nation  could  deal  with 
the  problems  of  negotiating  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Even  Mayor  Daley,  of  Chicago,  who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  for  Mr.  KinnW)t  in  the 
vice  presidential  race  of  1956  and  who  wlU 
almost  certainly  control  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation In  1960,  gave  Mr.  Johnson  a  good 
chance  for  the  nomination. 

lilke  Governors  Brown,  of  California,  and 
DiSalle.  of  Ohio,  he  is  not  committing  him- 
self. Like  them.  too.  he  doubts  that  anyone 
will  have  more  than  300  votes  on  the  first 
baUot.  but  he  rejects  the  idea  that  the  North 
would  oppose  Johnson  merely  because  he 
is  a  southerner. 

"ThU  would  be  like  rejecting  Kennedy  be- 
cause he  Is  a  Catholic,"  Mr.  Daley  said.  "I 
argued  against  this  In  1956.  I  am  still  argu- 
ing against  it  now.  But  we  cannot  argue 
against  anti-Catholic  bigotry  and  at  the  same 
time  be  guilty  of  antlsouthern  bigotry. 

"Everybody  should  be  given  a  chance  on 
his  own  abilities  and  that  goes  for  Johnson 
as  well  as  Kennedy." 

All  this  may  Indicate  nothing  more  than 
the  politician's  caution  about  coming  out 
for  anybody  too  soon.  As  Mr.  DiSalle  pointed 
out.  most  of  the  potential  candidates  are 
m  public  office  and  therefore  the  element 
Of  accident  over  the  next  year  could  bring 
somebody  quickly  to  the  top  or  cast  some  of 
the  leaders  down. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  decision 
In  the  Democratic  convention  Is  going  to 
He  not  In  the  hands  of  men  In  Washington, 
but  In  the  hands  of  Governors  and  the 
powerful  big  city  mayors  and  boss**. 

As  of  the  moment,  they  are  waiting  and 
holding  the  line  against  Mr.  Kennest,  who 
Is  clearly  the  front  runner.  In  the  process, 
however,  they  are  creating  a  deadlock  situa- 
tion and  It  la  interesting  that  In  the  discus- 
sion about  who  may  break  a  deadlock  the 
pro*  around  her*  seem  to  be  talking  even 
more  about  Mr.  Johnson  than  about  Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Out  in  the  south  sM*  of  Chicago,  wher* 
th*  large  Negro  vote  Has.  the  mayor  would 
have  less  trouble  getting  consent  for  either 
Mr.  Stevenson  or  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  Is  prob- 
ably the  mayor's  preference.  But  Mr.  John- 
son has  made  progress,  even  in  the  areas 
where  most  pet>ple  thought  he  would  be 
rejected  out  of  hand. 


RAJAOOPALACHARI'S  SOLUTION  TO 
GENEVA  DEADLOCK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  In  India  in  1957.  at  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Conference,  It  was 
my  great  honor  to  meet  and  confer  on 
two  different  occasions  with  a  great 
Indian  leader.  Rajagopalachari.  who  is 
recognized  throughout  India  as  probably 
the  number  one  philosophical  successor 
to  Gandhi. 

I  am  8\ire  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper  1.  now  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber,  shares  my  high  ap- 
praisal of  Rajagopalachari.  when  I  say 
he  is  a  man  of  great  influence  all  over 
India,  but  particularly  in  Madras  Prov- 
ince. For  many  years  Rajagopalachari 
served  In  the  Parliament  of  Madras  in 
various  positions.  He  Is  a  great  humani- 
tarian. Por  a  long  time  he  has  been 
one  of  the  world  leaders  in  calling  upon 
Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  to  bring 
to  an  end  nuclear  testing  and.  for  that 
matter,  to  rid  their  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  published  In 
the  March  16.  1959  issue  of  the  New 
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York  Times  a  letter  to  the  editor  written 
by  Rajagopalachari  imder  the  heading 
"To  Solve  Geneva  Deadlock:  Formula 
Offered  Permitting  Powers  To  Void 
Treaty  on  Notice."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  fine  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
To   Solve   Geneva   Deadlock   Formula   Or- 

FEREO  Permittino  POWERS  To  Vom  Treaty 

ON  Notice 

The    writer   of    the    following    letter    was 
Governor    General    of    India,    irom    1948    to 
1950  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  India's  strug- 
gle for  Independence: 
To  the  EorroR  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Those  of  us  who  Uve  round  about  the 
Pacific  Ocean  but  who  are  not  In  the  cold 
war  are  naturally  Impatient  over  the  delay 
in  an  agreement  being  reached  at  Geneva 
about  the  suspension  of  test  explosions. 

It  seems  to  us  rather  odd  that  we  cannot 
be  saved  from  being  poisoned  unless  the  two 
sides  In  the  cold  war  agree  betweisn  them- 
selves. No  one  has  denied  the  right  of  the 
nonlnvolved  peoples  to  be  saved  from  being 
poisoned.  We  feel  that  our  rights  are  being 
totally  Ignored  in  the  battle  between  the  two 
parties. 

But  this  Impatience  of  ours  does  not  bind 
us  to  the  real  difficulties  in  the  situation  as 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  cold  conflict. 
The  fears  and  suspicions  of  America  are  gen- 
uine. They  stand  In  the  way  of  an  agree- 
ment being  reached  on  this  as  on  other  Issues 
connected  with  disarmament. 

I  write  thto  letter  In  the  hop*  that  a 
formula  on  the  foUowlx^  lines  may  serve 
to  give  sufficient  assurance  to  those  who  fear 
and  doubt  the  opposite  side,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  will  secure  an  Immediate  sus- 
pension of  the  tests: 

SUSPENSION  or  trbatt 

Let  there  be  a  suspension  by  treaty  with- 
out any  time  limit,  but  let  a  proviso  be  at- 
tached that  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers 
signing  the  treaty  shall  have  the  right  to 
denounce  the  treaty,  giving  a  year's  notice 
and  publicly  explaining  the  reasons  Justify- 
ing the  step. 

Those  who  desire  a  treaty  of  suspension 
for  all  time  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  proviso,  because  If  there  are  reasons  which 
can  stand  the  test  of  public  scrutiny  and 
world  judgment  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  such  a  treaty 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  security 
as  foreign  policies  now  stand. 

Those  who  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  Indefi- 
nite suspension  but  desire  only  a  year-to- 
year  basis  should  also  be  completely  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  here  suggested. 

The  principle  of  suspension  having  been 
accepted,  any  limit  of  time  put  on  the  sus- 
pension can  only  be  In  the  Interest  of  secu- 
rity against  fraud. 

May  I  appeal  that  this  question,  which 
affects  not  only  America  but  the  whole  world 
and  Its  health,  should  be  decided  Justly  and 
properly  and  not  merely  on  the  basis  of 
giving  one's  self  the  benefit  of  all  doubts? 
C.  Rajagopalachari. 
Madras,  India,  March  7,  1959. 


TAXATION   OF   PATRONAGE    ALLO- 
CATIONS OP  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  cooperatives  and  Individuals  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  have  written  to  me 
in  recent  days  expressing  deep  concern 
over  the  administration's  recent  proposal 
relative  to  the  tax  status  of  earnings  of 
cooperatives,  especially  those  allocated 
to  patrons  and  evidenced  by  certificates 


of  earnings.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal was  set  forth  in  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Anderson's  letter  of  January  19. 
1959,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  what  I  consider  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  reasoned  views  of  individ- 
uals and  cooperative  officials  transmitted 
to  my  office.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  series  of  letters  and  resolutions 
containing  those  views  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
local  c(X)peratives  concerning  a  fair  and 
reasonable  method  of  taxing  patronage 
allocations.  I  believe  it  deserves  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel,  as  do  these  con- 
stituents, that  the  Treasury  Secretary's 
suggestion  that  so-called  qualified  pa- 
tronage certificates  must  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  4  percent  and  must 
be  redeemed  within  a  3 -year  period.  ( 
would,  if  put  into  effect,  seriously  Injure 
our  farmer  cooperatives.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve the  imposition  of  such  require- 
ments would  make  it  impossible  for  many 
cooperatives  to  continue  in  business.  I 
certainly  hope  that  this  attack  on  our 
nationwide  program  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives will  not  succeed  and  I  urge  serious 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  letters  and  resolutions 
that  follow  my  remarks. 

Exhibit    1 

MomiT  Angel  Fasmess  Union 

Warehoitss, 
Mount  Angel.  Ortg..  March  12.  1959. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy 
of  a  resolution,  which  In  Itself  la  self-ex- 
planatory. It  was  passed  unanimously  at 
o\ix  membership  meeting  held  on  February 
28.  1959. 

To  refresh  your  memory  It  may  be  helpful 
to  you  If  we  presented  background  to  the 
adoption  of  said  resolution.  The  Revenue 
Act  of  1951  stated  in  effect  that  a  patron 
of  a  corporation  shall  report  as  income  the 
allocations  from  a  cooperative  at  fair  market 
value  In  the  year  In  which  he  U  notified  of 
such  allocation.  Recent  court  decisions  per- 
taining to  the  Interpretation  of  fair  market 
value  pretty  much  allowed  the  patron  to  set 
any  value  to  the  aUocatlon  which  he  may 
desire  to  tise. 

Our  members  have  been  reporting  for  In- 
come tax  purposes  their  allocations  on  face 
value  in  the  year  In  which  they  have  been 
notified  of  such  allocations  ever  since  th* 
adoption  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951.  On 
allocations  made  prior  to  1951  they  have 
reported  the  income  in  the  year  such  allo- 
cations have  been  redeemed  to  them  in  cash. 

In  the  present  session  of  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islature, similar  legislation,  as  requested  in 
the  resolution  enclosed,  has  been  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Tax  Commission,  and 
It  has  the  backing  of  cooperaUvee  and  their 
members  alike.  Members  of  cooperatives 
agree  to  the  principle  that  income  which  is 
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eam«d  In  any  given  year  must  be  subject 
to  tax  In  sucb  year,  and  they  maintain 
tbat  It  Is  tbe  responsibility  of  tbe  patron 
to  pay  It. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson  has 
requested  legislation  which  would  require 
that  cooperatives  be  subject  to  corporate  In- 
come tax,  unless  the  cooperative  paid  the 
allocation  in  cash  within  3  years  and  also 
paid  Interest  on  said  allocation  at  a  rate  of 
no  less  than  4  percent  per  annum.  Such 
legislation  would  cripple  cooperatives  to  the 
point  where  It  would  be  Impossible  to  con- 
duct business. 

Agriculture  Is  the  second  largest  indus- 
try In  the  State  of  Oregon  and  anyone  who 
Is  familiar  with  agriculture  will  concede 
that  cooperatives  have  a  stabilizing  elTect 
on  marketing  and  are  considered  necessary 
In   many  phases  of  our  State's  agriculture. 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  give  the 
subject  matter  your  serious  attention,  and 
that  you  will  use  your  Influence  to  clarify 
the  Intent  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1061  and 
to  reject  the  proposals  of  Secretary  Anderson. 
Respectfully, 

BxaNAKO  H.  KiBSCH,  Secretary, 

Whereas  the  members  of  Mount  Angel 
Farmers  Union  Warehouse,  Mount  Angel. 
Oreg.,  at  their  annual  membership  meeting 
held  on  this  28th  day  of  February  1959.  con- 
sider the  taxing  of  patronage  refunds  and/or 
allocations  to  patrons  as  Intended  by  the 
"Revenue  Act  of  1951"  to  be  Just,  sound  and 
equitable; 

Whereas  there  exists  confusion  pertaining 
to  the  taxability  of  patronage  refunds 
and /or  allocations  of  cooperatives:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

ResolveiX,  That  we.  the  members  of  Mount 
Angel  Farmers  Union  Warehouse.  Mount 
Angel.  Oreg.,  do  hereby  recommend  proper 
legislation  by  the  present  Congress  to  clarify 
and  make  effective  the  intent  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1961  to  the  effect  that  all  patronage 
allocations  of  cooperatives  are  taxable  to  the 
patrons  upon  notification  thereof;  It  Is 
ftirther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b« 
•ent  to  each  of  the  Oregon  Senators,  and  to 
each  Representative  of  Oregon  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  to  each 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

PiNDLrroN  Okain  Orowiss,  Inc., 

Pendleton,  Oreg..  March  19.  1959. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAX  Senator  Morsi:  It  is  likely  that  leg- 
islation will  come  up  In  this  Congress  rela- 
tive to  taxation  principles  for  farm  coopera- 
tives. Recent  ruling^  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  and  the  courts  have  done 
nothing  but  create  confusion. 

We  are  100  percent  In  agreement  that  a 
elariflcatlon  of  the  farm  cooperative  tax 
principle  should  be  spelled  out  by  Congress 
In  this  session  so  that  there  Is  not  this  con- 
tinual confusion  over  these  principles,  which 
•re  really  quite  simple. 

Our  cooperative  and  the  members  of  our 
cooperative  do  not  want  to  escape  taxation. 
That  Is  not  the  purpose  of  our  cooperative, 
and  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  our 
fanners  Join  a  cooperative. 

At  present,  all  of  our  members  are  report- 
ing their  patronage  refunds  as  taxable  in- 
come In  their  hands  In  the  year  In  which 
the  patronage  refund  was  declared  and  they 
were  notified  of  this  declaration.  This  Is 
the  one-tax  or  partnership-tax  principle. 
We  believe  this  is  the  sound  basis  for  taxing 
cooperatives.  We  believe  that  the  law 
should  be  made  clear  as  to  the  method  of 
handling  these  patronage  refunds.  We  hav« 
enclosed  some  additional  information  which 
covers   the  situation  of  oui   company.    In 


addition,  we  can  advise  you  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives  office 
in  Washington,  D.C,  is  extremely  well  in- 
formed on  this  whole  situation  as  it  affects 
all  good  farm  cooperatives  in  this  Nation. 
Tou  can  rely  upon  Mr.  Homer  Brlnkley  in 
that  office  to  give  you  any  and  all  informa- 
tion that  you  may  require  from  time  to 
time  in  making  a  sound  decision  that  will 
be  fair  and  reasonable  as  far  as  our  farm 
people  and  our  farm  businesses  are  con- 
cerned. 

You  will  have  no  trouble  with  us,  and  you 
will  get  notlilng  but  praise  if  you  will 
merely  stick  to  the  principle  that  our  farm 
cooperatives  should  be  taxed  on  a  one- tax 
basis  Just  as  any  partnership  or  pseudo- 
corporate  entity  Insofar  as  patronage  re- 
funds are  concerned.  This  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  all  concerned  with  having 
tlie  patronage  refund  made  taxable  In  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  member  or  patron  at 
the  time  that  he  is  notified  and  by  provid- 
ing the  law  that  the  cooperative  must  de- 
clare and  notify  patrons  of  their  patronage 
dividends  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
after  the  close  of  a  year's  business.  A  rea- 
sonable time  would  be  within  8  months  or 
possibly  6  months  after  the  close  of  busi- 
ness. On  any  earnings  that  were  not  so  de- 
clared and  patrons  notified,  then  the  co- 
operative corporation  would  be  subject  to 
the  double  taxation  on  those  retained  earn- 
ings. But  if  they  met  this  reasonable  rule 
of  declaring  and  notifying  on  the  basis  of 
true  patronage,  then  they  could  exclude 
those  earnings  from  the  corporate  Income 
and  the  grower  picks  it  up  as  his  income, 
which  Is  the  iiartnershlp  or  pseudocorpora- 
tlon  theory  that  is  so  well  recognized  by 
everyone. 

We  hope  that  you  will  work  with  our  farm 
people  to  get  this  situation  straightened  out 
once  and  for  all. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  Hiix,  Jr. 
(For  the  board  of  directors.) 

Membership  and  Investment 

To  become  a  member,  a  person  must  (a) 
be  a  bona  fide  producer  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  the  area  served  by  Pendleton  Grain 
Growers,  and  (b)  must  sign  a  membership 
application  subject  to  approval  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Pendleton  Oraln  Growers. 

This  membership  agreement,  when  exe- 
cuted by  both  Interests,  constitutes  a  con- 
tract between  the  farmer-member  and  Pen- 
dleton Grain  Growers  whereby  the  company 
agrees  to  ( 1 )  f imctlon  on  a  cooperative  basis 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members,  and 

(2)  return  the  net  operating  margin  of  each 
division  or  department  to  the  members  each 
year  in  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of 
business  each  member  has  done  with  each 
department,  and  (3)  pay  the  member  his 
margin  as  a  patronage  refund  in  the  form 
of  cash,  stock,  notes  or  portions  of  each  as 
the  board  of  directors  may  determine  in 
accordance  with  the  bylaws. 

The  member  in  signing  the  membership 
agreement  (contract)  agrees  to  (1)  abide 
by  the  bylaws  and  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  group,  (2)  purchase  one 
share  of  membership  voting  stock — (30,  and 

(3)  invest  patronage  earnings  or  refunds  in 
the  company  for  a  reasonable  period  of  vears 
in  order  to  build  up  his  share  of  capital 
on  a  "pay  as  you  earn  basl3". 

Since  the  $30  membership  provides  only 
a  small  amount  of  capital,  the  company 
presently  requires  about  10  years  of  rein- 
vested patronage  earnings  to  furnish  neces- 
sary equity  capital  to  run  the  business. 

In  effect,  Pendleton  Grain  Growers  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  farm  partnership  of  some 
1,200  farmers  using  the  corporation  entity 
as  a  means  of  administering  the  partnership. 
The  purpose  of  this  business  endeavor  is  to 
Improve    the    lot   of    the    individual.     Tb* 


earnings  are  taxed  as  any  partnership  or 
"pseudo  corporation" — in  the  hands  of  the 
partner.  Consequently,  Pendleton  Grain 
Growers  members  report  their  patronage 
earnings  as  Individual  income  as  they  receive 
notice  of  those  earnings. 

Currently,  the  Pendleton  Grain  Growers 
patronage  earnings  are  paid  to  members 
each  year  in  the  following  two  forms: 

1.  Fifty  percent  in  the  form  of  class  B 
stock,  nonlnterest  bearing,  payable  at  face 
value  on  death  of  holder.  A  membership 
need  not  hold  more  than  $5,000  of  class  B 
at  any  one  time.  The  class  B  common  stock 
is  the  member's  contribution  to  the  long- 
term  capital  of  the  company.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  this  stock  will  be  held  by  the 
member  as  long  as  he  is  using  the  services 
of  the  company.  (In  case  the  member  must 
give  up  his  membership  because  he  no  longer 
farms  or  Is  leaving  the  area,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors may  approve  transfer  of  class  B 
stock  Into  other  securities  of  the  company 
which  are  transferable  and  marketable.) 

2.  Fifty  percent  In  the  form  of  a  15-year 
promissory  note,  bearing  3  percent  interest 
annually   transferable. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  holder  of 
any  Pendleton  Grain  Growers  security  be 
subject  to  assessments. 

Pendleton  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

Pendleton.  Orbo. 

The  farm  cooperative  provides  a  method 
whereby  Individual  farmers  may  associate 
themselves  into  a   business  enterprise. 

The  sole  purpose  to  such  business  organi- 
zation is  to  provide  business  services  at  cost 
and  thereby  reflect  additional  profitmaklng 
possibilities  to  the  individual  member's  own 
farm  operations. 

The  heart  of  this  farm  cooperative  busi- 
ness association  Is  the  contract  between  the 
member  and  the  assocatlon  which  legally  de- 
scribes methods  of  operations  and  Ic^^ly 
spells  out  the  fact  that  any  profits  made  off 
the  individual  member's  volume  of  busi- 
ness belongs  to  that  member  and  not  to  the 
association.  The  tax  Implication  consist- 
ently follows  the  single  tax  principles  in- 
volved in  partnerships.  By  law  farmers  are 
granted  the  corporate  form  as  a  practical 
method  of  administering  these  partnership 
contractual  relationships.  This  principle 
was  further  recognized  when  Congress  re- 
cently granted  to  small-business  partner- 
ships the  right  of  corporate  entity  taxed  on 
partnership  basis. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  North  Pacific 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  recommends  that  Con- 
gress (a)  establish  clear  and  concise  legis- 
lation to  once  and  for  all  establish  the  single 
tax  principle  for  farm  cooperatives,  and  (b) 
establish  concise  law  to  provide  that  any  and 
all  patronage  refunds  be  taxed  at  the  face 
value  in  the  farmers'  hands  at  the  date  of 
Issue  or  notification. 

SiLVBrroN,  Orsc.,  March  19, 1958. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  This  letter  is  to  convey  to  you 
my  personal  opinion  regarding  the  proposed 
legislation   concerning   farm   cooperatives. 

I  have  been  entering  my  patronage  re- 
funds, including  book  credits,  from  farm 
co-ops  (and  Incidentally,  I  am  a  member  oC 
eight  different  farm  cooperatives),  as  in- 
come on  my  tax  statement  for  the  past  13 
years.  Therefore,  I  have  been  abiding  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  and  feel  that  It 
should  remain  as  such. 

Many  farm  co-ops  in  our  ctMnmunitles 
have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1961  as  sound  and  Just,  and  I 
as  a  farmer  and  a  member  of  a  farm  cooper- 
ative, wish  to  add  my  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Thank  you.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  your 
eonslderatton. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Raymond  Wa 
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Frzbwater,  Oaza.,  March  12.  1959. 
Hon.  Waymb  MoasE, 

Washington,  D.C. 

HoNORABU  Six:  Encloned  you  will  find  res- 
olution signed  by  35  taxpayers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Statellne  Oranpe  No.  893  and  who 
are  mostly  members  of  co-ope  who  are  ask- 
ing resi>ectfully  that  you  do  everything 
possible  to  block  the  President's  idea  on  tax- 
ation of  cooperatives. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I         Ivan  Mobxtz. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation clearly  and  concisely  establishing 
single  tax  lUbillty  upon  patronage  refunds 
of  farmer  cooperatives  by  taxing  them  at 
face  value  in  the  hands  of  the  member  In 
the  year  of  Issuance  or  notification,  disre- 
garding the  actual  or  market  value  thereof 
for  tax  purposes;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  reject  any  at- 
tempts to  fix  the  interest  paid  or  payable  on 
such  patronage  refundu  or  the  period  of 
redemption  thereof  by  each  farmer  coopera- 
tives. 

Andrew  Zessln.  Walter  Rand,  Freewater, 
Oreg.;  Gilbert  Tomllnaon,  Walla  Walla. 
Wash.;  W.  A.  Whitehead,  Mllton-Free- 
water,  Oreg.;  Joan  Merets.  Freewater, 
Oreg.;  Bsle  Monetz,  M.  O.  Lewis.  Mll- 
ton-Freewater.  Onrg.;  Roy  E.  Tomlln- 
son,  Walla  Walla.  Wash.;  Elsa  Mc- 
Brath,  Alpher  E.  Stahl.  Milton -Free- 
water,  Oreg.;  Mrs.  Roy  Tomllnson, 
Walla,  Walla,  Wash;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Lokkln,  Claude  McQrath,  A.  T. 
Moran.  Ed  Means.  B.  M.  Heals.  Helen 
C.  Tunley.  Ray  H.  Oranlng.  Mrs.  Emory 
Crawford.  Flossie  Seals.  Mollle  Moran, 
Dean  Brozson,  Wallace  O.  Goode,  J.  E. 
Frazler.  Emory  Crawford.  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Frazler.  Mrs.  UlUe  Hurd.  Mrs.  Ed 
Means,  Hazel  Lew-s.  Iva  Rand,  Minnie 
Whitehead.  Glena  Burney.  Pauline 
Bumey,  Milton -Freewater,  Oreg.;  Jean 
Tomllnson,  Walla  Walla,  Waeh.;  Edna 
Ruth   Goode,   Millon-Freewater,   Oreg. 

Whereas  there  exists  considerable  confu- 
sion and  uncertainlties  concerning  the  taxa- 
bility of  patronage  refunds  of  cooperatives; 
and 

Whereas  the  taxing  of  patronage  refunds  to 
patrons  as  intended  by  the  1951  Revenue 
Act  is  equitable.  Just  anil  sound:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  tbe  members  of  the 
Vale  Orange  No.  696.  recomment  appropri- 
ate legislation  by  the  86tb  Congress  to  clarify 
and  make  effective  the  intent  of  the  1951 
Revenue  Act  that  patronage  allocations  of 
cooperatives  are  taxable  to  the  patrons  upon 
notification  thereof;  It  Is  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation  and  to  each  member  of  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  to  each 
members  of  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

L.  H.  Jacobsen. 

Master  Pomona. 
Ulla  Jacobsen. 

Secretary. 

Fafmers  Oil  Co.. 
Mount  Angel,  Oreg..  March  11, 1959. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse,  | 
Senate  Office  Building,    \ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  At  a  special  board  of  direc- 
tors' meeting  held  on  March  2.  1959,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Farmers  Oil  Co..  of  Mount 
Angel,  Oreg.,  an  organisation  composed  of 
2.043  farmers  In  the  WUlamette  Valley,  dis- 
cussed Secretary  Anderson's  tax  proposal  of 
January  19.  1959,  wherein  he  attacks  financ- 
ing of  farmer  cooperatives. 

The  board  of  directors  feel  that  the  net 
savings  or  retained  proceeds  of  cooperatives 
should  be  taxed  as  follows.  If  the  net  sav- 
ings or  retains  were  unallocated,  then  the 


cooperatives  as  such  shoiild  be  taxed,  but  if 
the  retained  fimds  are  aUocated  to  the  mem- 
bers then  each  individual  producer  should 
pay  the  tax  on  his  allocation,  as  soon  as  he 
is  notified.  In  other  word,  a  farmer's  co- 
operative association  in  most  Instances  is 
similar  to  a  partnership  and  the  partners 
should  pay  the  tax  in  accordance  with  their 
participation. 

The  directors  feel  that  the  1951  law  pro- 
vided a  fair  and  practical  solution  of  co- 
operative taxes  and  have  so  stated  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  unanimously  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  their  meeting  on  March  2. 

We  are  enclosing  copy  of  the  resolution 
and  trxist  you  will  give  it  your  favorable 
consideration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

P.   F.    OORXS, 

Secretary  and  Manager. 


RESOLtmoN  Adopted  by  Board  of  Directors 

or  the  Farmers  Oil  Co.  at  Mount  Angel, 

Orec..  at  a  Special  Board  Meetinc  Held  on 

March  2.  1959 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Farmers  Oil  Co.  of  Mount  Angel.  Oreg.,  in  ses- 
sion at  a  special  board  of  directors  meeting 
this  2d  day  of  March  1959,  believe  the  tax- 
ing of  patronage  refunds  and/'or  allocations 
to  patrons  as  intended  by  the  1951  Revenue 
Act  is  equitable,  Just,  and  sound; 

Whereas  considerable  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainties exist  concerning  the  taxability  of 
p>atronage  refunds  and/or  allocations  of  co- 
operatives:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  board  of  directors 
representing  2.043  farmer  owners  of  the 
Farmers  Oil  Co.  of  Mount  Angel,  Oreg.,  do 
hereby  recommend  appropriate  legislation  by 
the  86th  Congress  to  clarify  and  make  effec- 
tive the  intent  of  the  1951  Revenue  Act  to 
the  effect  that  all  patronage  allocations  or 
cooperatives  are  taxable  to  the  patrons  upon 
notification  thereof;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation and  to  each  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Farmebs  On.  Co., 
Mount  Angel,  Oreg..  March  13. 1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Weuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  farmers  who  own  this 
organization  are  very  much  disturbed  over 
the  attack  on  the  financing  of  farmer  co- 
operatives which  appears  in  Secretary  An- 
derson's tax  proposal  of  January  19,  1959. 

The  Secretary's  proposal  was  discussed  at 
considerable  length  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  2.043  members  who  own  the  Farmers 
Oil  Co.,  of  Mount  Angel,  Oreg.,  held  in  Mount 
Angel  on  March  7,  1959. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  members  at 
their  meeting. 

Our  producers  feel  that  the  1951  law  pro- 
vided a  fair  and  practical  solution  of  cooper- 
ative taxes.  If  the  net  saving  or  retains  were 
unallocated,  then  the  cooperatives  as  such 
should  be  taxed,  but  if  tbe  retained  funds 
are  allocated  to  the  members,  then  each 
individual  producer  should  pay  the  tax  on 
his  allocation  as  soon  as  he  is  notified.  In 
other  words,  a  fanner's  cooperative  organi- 
zation in  most  instances  Is  similar  to  a  part- 
nership, and  the  partners  should  pay  the 
tax  in  accordance  with  their  participation. 

We  trust  you  will  give  the  enclosed  resolu- 
tion your  favorable  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

P.  F.  Gores. 
Secretary  and  Manager. 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Farmers  Oil 
Co.  of  Mount  Angel,  Oreg.,  in  session  at  their 
annual  meeting  this  7th  day  of  March  1969, 
believe  the  taxing  of  patronage  refunds  and/ 


or  allocations  to  patrons  as  Intended  by  tli* 
1951  Revenue  Act  Is  equitable.  Just  and 
sound; 

Whereas  there  exists  eonsidattble  eonfu- 
sion  and  uncertainties  concerning  the  tax- 
ability of  patronage  refunds  and/or  alloca* 
tions  of  cooperatives:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Farmers  Oil  Co.,  of  Mount  Angel,  Greg.,  do 
hereby  recommend  approi»late  legislation 
by  the  86th  Congress  to  clarify  and  make  ef- 
fective the  intent  of  the  1951  Revenue  Act 
to  the  effect  that  all  patronage  allocations 
of  cooperatives  are  taxable  to  the  patrons 
upon  notification  thereof;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  lliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  Oregon  congressional  del- 
egation and  to  each  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Finance. 
FAamas  On.  Co., 


Mount  Angel.  Oreg.,  March  13.  1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  BuildiTig, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  §re  no  doubt  familiar 
with  the  letter  regarding  taxation  of  co- 
operatives from  Mr.  Anderson,  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee under  date  of  January  27,  1959. 

The  proposals  as  outlined  In  Secretary  An- 
derson's letter  would  practically  put  coop- 
eratives out  of  business.  These  proposals 
were  discussed  at  considerable  length  at  our 
board  of  directors'  meeting  held  on  March  2. 
1959. 

It  is  the  consenstis  of  opinion  of  our 
board  that  net  savings  or  retained  margins 
of  cooperatives  should  be  taxed.  We  do 
feel  that  since  most  cooperatives  are  or- 
ganized similar  to  partnerships,  their  earn- 
ings should  be  handled  in  tbe  same  way. 
In  other  words,  each  producer  should  pay  a 
tax  on  the  income  he  receives  from  the  co- 
operative. 

In  most  cooperative  bylaws,  the  producer 
authorizes  the  board  of  directors  to  with- 
hold sufficient  funds  from  the  total  amount 
received  from  the  producer  above  actual  op- 
erating costs,  to  furnish  working  capital 
and  capital  assets  for  the  business.  The  so- 
called  net  savings  or  retains  are  used  for 
ttiat  purpose  and  are  allocated  to  each  pro- 
ducer in  accordance  with  his  participation 
in  his  organization.  The  intent  of  the  1951 
Revenue  Act  was  as  above  stated  but  was 
not  stated  clearly  in  the  law. 

Our  directors  adopted  a  resolution  sug- 
gesting that  the  86th  Congress  adopt  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  clarify  and  make 
effective  the  intent  of  the  1951  Revenue  Act. 
We  are  enclosing  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  our  directors — also  copy  of  let- 
ter of  transmittal  that  was  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  Secretary's  letter  was  also  discussed 
at  our  annual  membership  meeting  held  at 
Mount  Angel  on  March  7,  1959.  and  the 
members  adopted  a  similar  resolution.  We 
are  also  enclosing  copy  of  this  resolution 
and  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  transmittal  that 
went  to  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

We  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing Job  cooperatives  are  doing  for 
farmers  in  Oregon  and  trust  you  will  give 
the  enclosed  resolutions  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

We  will  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
us  in  getting  the  1951  Revenue  Act  clarified 
bo  that  its  intent  will  be  carried  out. 
Sincerely, 

P.  F.  OosB, 
Secretary  and  Manager. 
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RBSOLimON    AOOPTBD   BT    BOAXD    OT   DOtXCTOES 

OF  THX  FAmjcxxa  On.  Co.  at  Mount  Angel. 

Okeo..  at  a  Special  Boako  Mxrruio  Hxlo 
^  ON  Maich  2,  1969 

Wbereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Farmers  Oil  Co.  of  Mount  Angel,  Oreg.,  In 
saaalon  at  a  special  board  of  directors  meet- 
ing this  ad  day  ot  March  1969,  believe  the 
taxing  of  patronage  refunds  and/or  alloca- 
tions to  patrons  as  Intended  by  the  1961 
Revenue  Act  Is  equitable.  Just  and  sound; 

Whereas  considerable  confusion  and  un- 
certainties exist  concerning  the  taxability 
of  patronage  refunds  and/or  allocations  of 
cooperatives:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  board  of  directors 
representing  2,043  farmer  owners  of  the 
Farmers  Oil  Co.  of  Mount  Angel,  Oreg.,  do 
hereby  recommend  appropriate  legislation 
by  the  86th  Congress  to  clarify  and  make 
effective  the  Intent  of  the  1961  Revenue  Act 
to  the  effect  that  all  patronage  allocations 
or  cooperatives  are  taxable  to  the  patrons 
upon  notification  thereof;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation  and  to  each  member  of  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RBSOLunoN  Bt  Bakex  District,  Pomona 
Orange  No.  24 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation clearly  and  concisely  establishing  sin- 
gle tax  liability  upon  patronage  refunds  of 
farmer  cooperatives  by  texlng  them  at  face 
▼alue  In  the  hands  of  the  members  In  the 
year  of  Issuance  or  notification,  disregard- 
ing the  actual  or  market  value  thereof  for 
tax  purposes;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  reject  any  at- 
tempts to  fix  the  Interest  paid  or  payable 
on  such  patronage  refunds  or  the  period  of 
redemption  thereof  by  such  farmer  cooper- 
atives. 

E.  V.  BsAoroRD, 

Master. 

Eon-H   MORIN. 

Secretary. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9)  extending  a 
welcome  to  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5640)  to 
extend  the  time  during  which  certain  in- 
dividuals may  continue  to  receive  temp- 
orary unemployment  compensation; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Porand, 
Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr.  Simpson  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Mason  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  POR  RECEIPT 
OP  TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5640)  to  extend 
the  time  during  which  certain  individ- 
uals may  continue  to  receive  temporary 
unemployment   compensation,   and   re- 


questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son, conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  great  courtesy  and 
consideration,  involving  personal  incon- 
venience on  his  own  part,  in  enabling 
us  to  send  the  bill  to  conference. 

Is  it  hoped  that  a  conference  report 
may  be  submitted  this  evening? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  conference  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted within  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  should  say  that  the  Senate  will 
be  in  session  for  at  least  another  half 
hour,  awaiting  the  submission  of  the 
conference  report. 


PRELIMINARY  FINDINGS  OF 

DRAPER     COMMITTEE     ON     FOR- 
EIGN AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  recesses  for  Easter,  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  minutes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
record,  to  comment  on  the  preliminary 
conclusions  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee To  Study  the  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Program,  better  known  as 
the  Draper  report,  after  William  H. 
Draper.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  the  Draper  Committee's 
appointment  last  fall,  it  was  widely  re- 
ported that  this  was  a  consequence  of 
the  letter  which  eight  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  including 
myself,  wrote  to  the  President  August  25, 
1958.  In  that  letter,  we  expressed  "our 
deep  concern  over  the  present  concept 
and  administration"  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program.  We  further  expressed 
the  belief  that  "with  respect  to  the  less 
developed  countries  there  is  a  serious 
distortion  in  the  present  relative  im- 
portance which  is  attached  tc  military 
and  related  aid  on  the  one  hand  and 
technical  assistance  and  self-liquidating 
economic  development  assistance  on  the 
other." 

We  urged  the  President  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  this  matter  before 
submitting  another  year's  installment  of 
the  mutual  security  program  to  Congress. 

"It  may  be."  we  wrote,  "that  such  a 
study  will  lead  you.  Mr.  President,  as  it 
has  led  us,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
principal  and  most  costly  shortcoming 
in  the  mutual  security  program  remains, 
as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  the  failure 
to  emphasize  military  aid  less  and  to 
stress  economic  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance more.  It  may  be  that  such  a 
study  will  reveal  that  the  military  and 
nonmilitary  portions  of  the  program  are 


drawn  up  Independently  to  an  undue 
extent  and  then  put  together  automati- 
cally in  the  same  package." 

Finally,  the  letter  expressed  "our  con- 
cern that  we  may  be  pursuing  a  pattern 
of  foreign  aid  drawn  by  force  of  habit 
rather  than  one  adjusted  to  current  in- 
ternational realities." 

In  view  of  the  publicity  surrounding 
the  appointment  of  the  Draper  Commit- 
tee, hopes  were  raised  that  it  would  in 
fact  deal  with  these  questions  which  are 
of  concern  not  only  to  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  but  to  large  numbers  of 
the  American  people. 

These  hopes  have  not  been  borne  out 
by  the  Draper  Committee's  preliminary 
conclusions  which  were  submitted  to  the 
President  March  17.  The  substance  of 
those  conclusions  can  be  summarized 
very  quickly: 

First.  The  military  assistance  program 
for  fiscal  1960  should  be  increased  by 
$400  million,  mainly  for  NATO  countries. 
Second.  Economic  assistance  cannot  be 
reduced,  because  this  woud  put  dispro- 
portionate emphasis  on  the  military 
programs. 

Third.  Lending  for  economic  develop- 
ment at  an  annual  rate  of  $1  billion  "will 
probably  be  needed  "  by  fiscal  196L 

Mr.  President,  a  legitimate  distinction 
is  to  be  drawn  between  military  assist- 
ance for  the  countries  of  NATO  and  mil- 
itary assistance  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Draper  Committee  draws  such  a 
dlstmction  by  inference,  but  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  deal  perceptively  with 
the  probl^  of  military  asssitance  to 
non-NATO  countries.  And  it  Implies,  at 
least,  that  military  assistance  furnishes 
the  principial  reason  suid  justification  for 
economic  assistance  to  many  of  these 
countries. 

There  is  little.  If  any.  evidence  In  the 
Draper  Committee's  preliminary  conclu- 
sion that  it  grasps  the  point  made  by 
the  eight  Senators  in  our  letter  to  the 
President  last  summer. 

The  Committee  states  that  in  it*  final 
report  it  intends  to  give  more  thorough 
examination  to  problems  of  economic 
assistance.  One  can  only  hope  that  it 
will  do  so,  because  so  far  Its  work  has 
totally  ignored  the  comments  we  made. 
I  am  especially  concerned  by  the  Im- 
plication of  the  Draper  report  that  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  have  to  remain  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  military  aid 
it  recommends.  The  economic  assist- 
ance that  is  required  to  support  military 
forces  goes  under  the  name  of  defense 
support;  defense  support  is  the  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  country  is  over- 
militarized.  It  is  the  money  needed  from 
the  United  States  to  support  a  military 
establishment  above  and  beyond  the  re- 
cipient's own  economic  capacity. 

This  economic  assistance  is  not  self- 
liquidating.  It  does  not  come  under  the 
lending  for  economic  develc^ment. 

It  is  blanket  aid;  it  goes  as  a  grant  to 
the  recipient  country,  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port military  forces. 

But  when  we  make  such  a  grant,  we 
lose  control  over  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put.  Unlike  the  loans  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Corporation,  which  are  made 
for  specific  economic  projects  and  <m 
fixed  terms,  blanket  economic  assistance 
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Is  simply  a  chunk  of  American  money 
turned  over  to  another  nation  to  use  as 
it  pleases. 

I  think  this  kind  of  economic  aid — 
and  I  think  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  It 
aid — Is  the  kind  of  expenditure  that  I 
think  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  dis- 
repute that  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  fallen  into  amohg  Americans. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
HartkeI  has  indicated  today,  the  ad- 
ministration is  urging  Congress  to  ap- 
prove large  sums  for  foreign  aid,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  Ls  urging  Congress 
not  to  approve  programs  to  relieve  un- 
employment and  the  ill  effects  of  unem- 
ployment. I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  the  President  can,  in  good  con- 
science, continue  to  urge  blanket  eco- 
nomic grants  to  foreign  countries,  to  be 
used  as  their  leaders  see  fit.  while  he  op- 
poses grants  ttt  American  States  for  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  to 
the  jobless. 

But  whether  or  not  there  Is  any  blight 
here  at  home  to  worry  us,  I  am  simply 
opposed  to  the  continual  waste  of  our 
money  through  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  fails  to  meet  the  real  need  of  people 
abroad. 

When  the  eight  Democrats  wrote  to 
the  President  last  fall,  we  hoped  he 
would  respond  to  oui'  concern  by  re- 
vamping the  mutual  security  program. 

Instead,  he  has  turnt*d  over  the  matter 
to  a  committee  heavily  dominated  by 
professional  military  men.  men  whose 
answer  to  our  appeal  has  been  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  present  overempha- 
sis on  military  aid  and  defense  support 
not  be  reduced,  but  be  Increased. 

That  is  the  impression  I  have  gotten 
from  this  preliminary  report  of  the  Dra- 
per Committee.  So  far,  it  has  dealt  only 
with  NATO  countries,  but  its  emphasis 
that  blanket  economic  grants  to  these 
countries  continue  so  as  to  shore  up  the 
increased  military  aid  the  Committee 
calls  for.  goes  in  the  exact  opposite  direc- 
tion we  urged  the  President  to  take  last 
fall. 

His  refusal  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  our  warning  that  foreign  aid 
should  be  modernized  is  not  going  to  do 
the  program  any  good  with  Congress, 
and  certainly  not  with  the  American 
people. 

DRUMS  BEING  BEATEN  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  in- 
tend to  speak  out,  when  the  economic 
and  military  foreign  aid  program  gets 
before  the  Senate,  In  regard  to  some  of 
the  shortcomings,  waste.  Inefficiency  and 
maladministration  of  aspects  of  the  mil- 
itary and  economic  foreign  aid  program. 

Let  me  say  today,  because  I  believe 
the  American  jjeople  need  to  be  warned, 
that  a  propaganda  job  is  being  done  on 
American  public  opinion. 

This  administration,  I  am  satisfied,  has 
deliberately  undertaken  to  create  the 
impression  in  this  country  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  raises  doubts 
about  some  ph£ises  of  the  military  and 
economic  aid  program,  or  dares  to  sug- 
gest that  economies  within  that  program 
may  save  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  Is  In  s(Mne  way,  some- 
how endangering  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 


That  is  a  plain  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts.  Of  course  that  Is  nothing 
extraordinary  for  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration to  do.  It  has  been  guilty 
of  misrepresenting  the  facts  so  many 
times  during  its  life  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  once  again  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  do  this  kind  of  "snow  job"  on  Ameri- 
can public  opinion. 

Once  again  there  Is  a  terrific  drive 
among  the  editors  of  the  country,  by 
and  large,  to  aid  and  abet  the  White 
Hoase  and  the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon  in  beating  the  drums  and 
waving  the  flag  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid. 

I  will  never  be  silenced  or  influenced 
by  the  propaganda  machinery  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  or  any  other 
administration.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  has 
worked  closely  with  the  problem  of 
economic  and  military  foreign  aid  for 
many  years.  I  say  there  Is  a  waste  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  the 
military  and  economic  aid  program  of 
this  Government.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  other  con- 
gessional  committees  have  revealed  It 
time  and  again. 

I  am  in  favor  of  military  and  economic 
aid.  However,  I  am  in  favor  of  good 
military  and  economic  aid.  efficient  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid,  and  military  and 
economic  aid  which  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish its  objectives. 

It  was  3  years  ago  that  we  spent  $240.- 
000  of  taxpayer  money  for  a  series  of 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  experts,  such 
as  known  and  recognized  authorities 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  Brookings 
Institution. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    CONGRESS    CONTINUX    TO 
IGNORE    EXPERTS 

However,  as  we  read  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  continuation  of  his  blanket 
proposals  for  military  and  economic  for- 
eign aid,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  and  his  advisers  apparently  have 
never  read  those  reports.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
know  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  They 
know  what  those  studies  brought  forth. 
They  support  my  contention  that  there 
is  great  waste  in  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic foreign  aid  program. 

Therefore  I  am  justified  In  severely 
criticizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  uses  the  prestige  of  his 
office  to  seek  to  block,  In  the  name  of  a 
balanced  budget,  the  passage  of  general 
welfare  legislation  in  Congress,  and  yet 
proposes  to  send  to  us  a  military  and 
economic  foreign  aid  program  which  in- 
cludes tremendous  waste  of  taxpayer 
dollars. 

It  is  said.  In  reply  to  the  position  of 
those  of  us  who  believe  we  should  take 
a  very  careful  look  at  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  requests,  and  to  squeeze  out 
the  water  of  waste,  "You  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. And  you  must  not  touch  a  hair  on 
the  head  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
they  recommend." 


My  answer  Is  "tomm3TX)t.''  My  an- 
swer is  that,  imder  the  Constitution,  it 
is  the  obligation  of  Congress,  exercising 
its  power  of  check,  to  challenge  inef- 
ficiency and  waste  and  maladministra- 
tion of  the  military  and  economic  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Therefore  I  intend  to  challenge  it.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  best  military  and 
economic  foreign  aid  program  we  can 
get  through  Congress.  However,  I  have 
a  duty  to  do  all  I  can  do  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  the  best  program. 

In  my  judgment  there  Is  no  basis  in 
fact  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
Draper  Committee  that  the  military  aid 
program  should  be  Increased  by  $400 
million.  Rather,  more  than  $400  million 
ought  to  be  saved  from  the  present  mili- 
tary aid  program  and  then  we  should 
transfer  the  savings  to  where  they  can 
be  best  used;  perhaps  to  NATO,  if  that 
is  the  proper  place. 

KOUC  AND  FINANCINC  OF  NATO  NXEIM 
REEXAMINATION 

However,  NATO  has  almost  become 
a  sacred  political  cow  in  these  precincts. 
NATO  has  almost  become  imtouchable 
in  congressional  consideration.  Let  me 
say,  however,  that  NATO  needs  a  close 
examination  by  Congress,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  part  of  the  $400  million 
which  the  Draper  Committee  is  asking 
to  be  added  to  the  NATO  budget  could 
be  saved  from  the  present  NATO  budget. 

I  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  stanchest 
supporters  of  NATO.  But  that  does  not 
mean  I  think  it  should  never  be  reexam- 
ined, once  agreed  to. 

Times  change;  needs  change.  Other 
parties  to  NATO  are  finding  this  to  be 
true,  and  are  acting  accordingly. 

We  should  also  make  It  clear  to  some 
of  our  allies  within  NATO  that  we  look 
with  a  rather  Jaundiced  eye  on  some  of 
their  manipulations  of  recent  years  in 
regard  to  NATO  practices,  such  as  those 
of  France.  In  my  Judgment,  the  poli- 
cies of  France  in  connection  with  NATO 
would  have  a  hard  time  withstanding 
an  impartial  public  Inspection.  I  have 
in  mind  the  transfer  of  trooiis  to  sup- 
port France's  colonial  policies,  with  the 
use  of  NATO  equipment,  in  respect  to 
French  national  problems,  not  NATO 
problems  at  all. 

TIME  TO  STUDT  DEFENSE  NEEDS  IS  NOW 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  in 
worshiping  even  the  most  sacred  politi- 
cal cows.  We  had  better  take  a  long, 
hard  look,  even  at  NATO.  Oh.  I  know 
a  hue  and  cry  would  be  raised  that  this 
is  no  time,  with  the  Btrlin  crisis  con- 
fronting us.  to  suggest;  that  perhaps 
everything  Is  not  exactly  right  and 
hunkydory  In  connection  with  military 
and  economic  foreign  aid. 

My  answer  is:  This  is  exactly  the  time 
to  do  it.  This  is  the  time  to  make  cor- 
rections and  Improvements  In  the  for- 
eign military  and  economic  programs 
which  will  strengthen  the  United  States 
and  thereby  strengthen  our  allies,  so 
that  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
meet  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  next  crisis 
which  will  be  raised  by  the  Russians, 
because  if  anyone  thinks  this  is  the  last 
crisis,  he  has  not  made  much  of  a  study 
of  Russian  policies  and  strategy. 
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My  feeling  Is  that  the  military  organi- 
zation at  the  Pentagon  Building  is  haT- 
ing  a  field  day  with  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  country  by  using  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  for  stuffing  the  military  budget 
far  beyond  the  amounts  which  are 
needed. 

So  I  think  it  becomes  the  clear  duty 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  examine  in  minute 
detail  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  military  and  economic 
aid.  and  to  examine  in  minute  detail 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  obviously 
slanted  recommendations  of  the  Draper 
Committee. 

COMMON    DCTEMSX    IS    ONLT    JTJSTinCATlON    FOR 
MIXOTARY    AID 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  general 
grants  in  military  aid  which  the  United 
States  has  been  making  for  the  past  10 
years  or  more.  Have  they  produced 
much  good  in  many  places?  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin- 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  can  say  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  there  has  been  great  waste  of 
both  military  and  economic  aid  in  many 
parts  of  Latin  America.  In  fact.  I  think 
most  of  the  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica ought  to  be  stricken  completely.  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  rationale  that  the  Pentagon 
Building  always  vises,  namely,  that  the 
money  needs  to  be  granted  to  Latin- 
American  countries  for  hemispheric  de- 
fense, because  it  will  not  do  us  any  good 
for  hemispheric  defense.  If  we  become 
involved  in  a  nuclear  war,  the  military 
appropriations  to  Latin  America  will  be 
of  no  defense  value. 

The  Interesting  thing  is  that  most  of 
the  Latin-American  governmental  lead- 
ers to  whom  I  talked  are  honest  enough 
to  tell  me  so.  The  entire  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  that  fact  brought 
to  Its  attention  last  July,  when  a  couple 
of  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Chile 
came  to  the  Capitol  and  had  lunch  with 
the  committee.  A  former  member  of  the 
Chilean  Senate  asked.  "Why  do  you  send 
us  military  aid?  Why  do  you  send  mili- 
tary aid  to  Latin  America.  What  good 
do  you  think  it  does  you?  Do  you  not 
recognize  that  for  the  most  part  it  is 
used  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  individual 
countries  to  which  it  goes,  and  to  stir  up 
trouble  among  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries themselves?" 

I  believe  that  in  part  our  problem  of 
bad  relations  with  Latin  America  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  sending  military  aid.  by  and 
large,  to  Latin  America.  Certainly  it 
has  been  inexcusable  for  xis  to  send  any 
of  It  to  any  dictator  in  Latin  America, 
whether  it  was  Batista,  of  Cuba,  Jimenez, 
of  Venezuela,  or  Trujillo,  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  or  others. 

I  shall  not  vote  for  a  dollar  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  a  single  totalitarian  regime  in 
Latin  America.  Senators  may  remem- 
ber that  I  led  the  fight  last  year,  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  against 
such  a  program.  I  shall  do  so  again  this 
year.  An  exceptionally  good  case  will 
have  to  be  made  to  justify  any  so-called 
military  aid,  even  for  police  protection 
purposes,  in  any  other  country. 


But  that  is  one  place  where  a  lot  of 
water  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  Eisen- 
hower military  foreign  aid  program,  and 
the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  It.  When 
that  is  done,  it  will  not  weaken  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  in  the  long  run; 
our  security  will  be  strengthened. 

As  the  former  senator  from  Chile 
pointed  out  to  us.  what  we  should  be 
doing  is  to  try  to  arrange  with  Canada, 
to  our  north,  and  with  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  to  the  south,  an  inter- 
national compact  whereby  it  will  be 
agreed  that  all  of  us,  acting  in  concert, 
will  stand  ready  and  willing  at  all  times 
to  protect  the  territorial  Integrity  of  any 
Latin  American  country  which  is  threat- 
ened by  an  attack  from  without.  That 
is  the  first  step  which  we  should  take. 
I  think  his  point  is  undeniably  correct. 

out    MONKT    SHOULD    OO    INTO    BCONOMIC 
PROJECTS 

Then  he  said,  "Lend  us  the  money 
which  you  are  now  sending  to  Latin 
America  for  military  aid.  Lend  it  to  us 
for  specific  economic  projects  which  will 
help  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  i>eople  in  the  area  where  the  proj- 
ect Is  to  be  constructed." 

The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  his 
suggestion  is  that  it  makes  common 
sense.  In  this  field.  I  have  almost 
reached  the  conclusion  that  if  one  wants 
to  get  action  from  Congress,  one  should 
follow  the  President's  example  and  pro- 
pose a  military  aid  program  which  does 
not  make  sense,  or  an  economic  aid  pro- 
gram which  in  many  particulars  has  no 
sense  connected  with  it. 

The  money  which  now  Is  going  into 
military  aid  ought  to  be  lent  to  Latin 
American  countries  for  specific  im- 
provements or  specific  projects  on  a 
line-of-credit  basis,  to  be  drawn  upon 
as  the  projects  are  constructed. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  our  military 
aid  in  other  parts  of  the  world  outside 
NATO.  Go  to  those  countries  and  look 
at  the  results.  If  it  were  not  such  a 
tragic  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  It 
would  really  be  high  humor.  But  it  is 
not  humor;  it  Ls  a  sad  thing.  Because 
the  military  in  this  country  have  been 
able  to  infiuence  this  administration  to 
such  an  extent  that  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being 
poured  down  a  drain  hole,  so  to  speak, 
the  program  ought  to  be  labeled  "mili- 
tary aid  waste." 

I  shall  vote  for  some  cuts  in  that  kind 
of  military  aid.  There  were  more 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  last  year  who  supported  cuts 
in  this  field  than  there  were  the  year 
before. 

I  am  hopeful  that  despite  all  the  prop- 
aganda the  administration  is  pouring 
out  about  the  Berlin  crisis,  this  year  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  apply  the  priming 
knife  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  mili- 
tary-aid budget,  and  also  In  some  re- 
spects in  regard  to  his  economic  assist- 
ance budget,  and  will  make  the  savings 
which  I  believe  will  strengthen  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Nation,  and  also  will 
be  useful  in  stopping  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  inexcusable  shortsightedness 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  some  domestic  economic 
problems. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall 
yield  the  floor,  provided  It  la  under- 
stood— and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
this  purpose — that  on  tomorrow,  im- 
mediately following  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loito],  I 
shall  be  recognized,  to  make  my  second 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair>.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  6  o'clock 
and  16  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  6  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Mansfield 
in  the  chair) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  providing  that 
certain  communication  activities  at  the  IX 
Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  In  1959  shall  not  be  construed 
to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  or  any  other  law;   and 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  games 
In  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5640)  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment 
compensation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton m  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  RECEIPT 
OF  TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  —  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5640)  to  extend 
the  time  during  which  certain  individ- 
uals may  continue  to  rtKieive  temporary 
unemployment  comperxsation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pr<>sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Was  there  any  support 
on  the  House  side  among  the  conferees 
for  the  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  which  had  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesijta  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ]  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe  there 
was  one  Member  who  was  in  favor  of 
it.  I  should  say,  first,  that  all  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  signed 
the  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assume  that  includes 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], who  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  All  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also 
signed  the  report.  When  the  motion  was 
made  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  of  course,  voted 
against  the  motion.  I  believe  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  voted  against  it.  Mr. 
FoRAND  was  not  present,  but  his  proxy 
was  held  by  Chairman  Mills. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  many  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Houfe  were  present? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  were 
five  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  five  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  made  a 
very  strong  plea  for  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment.  However,  the  House,  by  a 
vote — ^I  think  it  was  a  vote  of  4  to  1 — 
refused  to  agree  to  it.  The  conference 
did  adopt  the  so-called  technical  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  the  con- 
ference report  has  already  been  adopted 
by  the  House.    Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  of  the  present  situation, 
that  if  the  program  should  end  on  the 
1st  of  April,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
dismantle  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram; and  that  even  if  it  were  reestab- 
lished in  10  or  15  days,  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely difiQcult,  from  a  technical  stand- 
point, and  also  very  costly?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  program 
provides  that  those  who  are  on  the  rolls 
as  of  April  1  will  be  continued  to  July  1. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  quite  understood 
my  question.  Let  us  suppose  we  do  not 
adopt  the  conference  report.  I  believe 
those  tn  charge  of  the  program  feel  that 
the  dismantling  operation  would  have 
to  start  at  once  and  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  and  costly  to  restore  the 
operation  even  if  we  should  pass  a  bill 
in  10  or  15  days. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  The  personnel,  as  I 
understand,  would  have  to  be  dismissed 
on  April  1. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  gather,  then,  that 
both  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  advise  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  faced  with 
the  situation,  in  other  words,  where  it 
is  this  or  nothing.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  vmderstand  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  under  con- 
sideration questions  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral standards  for  unemplosonent  com- 
pensation.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has 
such  questions  under  consideration. 
Hearings  have  been  scheduled  to  start 
on  April  7  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  standards. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  in  the  Senate  can- 
not act  until  the  House  acts;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    It^is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  110)  establishing 
that  when  the  two  Houses  adjourn  on 
Thursday,  March  26,  1959,  they  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday,  April  7,  1959,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EASTER  ADJOURNMENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 110,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  i^e  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Tliursday,  lifarch  26.  1959, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, Tuesday,  AprU  7,  1959. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  an  Inquiry  to  the 
acting  majority  leader,  as  to  what  his 
plans  are  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  will 
be  no  votes  tomorrow.  Three  speeches 
are  scheduled.  The  Senate  will  meet 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
an  adjournment  will  be  taken  imtil 
April  7. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  take  it  that  tomor- 
row's session  will  be  In  the  natiire  of  an 
Esister  eve  meeting;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  Senator 
may  leave  now,  if  I  gather  what  he  is 
driving  at. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
entitled  "Shame  on  Them,"  published 
in  the  Detroit  Times  of  March  23,  1959. 
It  is  pertinent  In  the  light  of  the  col- 
loquy which  occurred  between  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
MARA]  and  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  as  to  what  the  situation  Is 
in  the  Michigan  State  capital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shame  on  Thxik 

Republican  performance  in  the  cash  crisis 
at  Lansing  borders  on  disgrace. 

With  our  State  being  Jeered  from  Maine  to 
California,  GOP  legislative  representatives 
are  compiling  a  record  of  obstructionism, 
senseless  Jealousy  and  Inaction. 

They  utter  promises  of  no  payless  paydays 
In  State  government,  no  school  closings,  no 
hungry  welfare  families,  but  do  nothing  to 
prevent  It. 

They  refuse  to  support  Governor  Wil- 
liams' proposal  to  use  the  veterans'  50-mll- 
Uon-doUar  trust  fund,  yet  oflfer  no  alterna- 
tive for  averting  fiscal  disaster. 

Their  talk  of  bipartisan  cooperation  has 
been  exposed  as  a  sham,  judging  from  last 
Thursday's  events  In  the  House. 

Republicans  wanted  Democrats  to  take 
the  blame  for  "tampering"  with  the  politi- 
cally sacrosanct  Veterans*  Trust  Fund. 
Democrats  squirmed  for  weeks  trying  to 
avoid  It,  but  when  the  chips  were  down, 
they  met  the  challenge,  almost  to  a  man. 

With  the  exception  of  10  courageous  Re- 
publican bouse  members,  the  GOP  did  not. 

Speaker  Don  Pears,  a  leader  in  phony  bi- 
partisan talkathon,  hid  behind  the  privilege 
of  not  voting.  Republican  floorleader  Alli- 
son Green  voted  "No,"  though  he  admitted 
later  he  cannot  offer  a  better  solution. 
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Republican  repr«Mntatlve  Harry  Phillips 
of  Port  Huron  capped  the  fiasco,  aajrlng: 

"If  the  State's  condition  la  so  bad  we  have 
to  rob  the  veterans,  then  let's  go  bankrupt 
and  start  all  over." 

Representative  Phillips'  remarks  moves  us 
to  raise  these  questions: 

Is  this  the  party  struggling  to  regain 
prestige  and  power  wrested  from  them  by  a 
militant  opposition? 

Is  this  the  party  trying  to  convince  voters 
theirs  is  the  party  of  responsibility? 

Is  this  the  Republican  answer  to  Michi- 
gan teachers.  State  employees  and  families 
on  relief  who  face  payless  paydays  In  the 
next  60  days? 

We  earnestly  hope  not. 

If  It  Is  Governor  Williams  and  the  Demo- 
crats they  are  after,  the  Republicans  can- 
not Uck  them  in  the  legislative  chambers. 
They  have  to  do  It  at  the  polls. 

From  where  we  stand,  the  Republicans 
do  not  have  a  chance  until  action  replaces 
Inertia  and  adult  reasoning  Is  substituted 
for  kindergarten  politics. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  belnpr, 
under  the  order  previously  entered, 
imtil  tomorrow.  Thursday,  March  26. 
1959,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  25.  1959: 
U.S.  Court  or  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

lugene  Worley,  of  Texas,  to  be  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  vice  Noble  J.  Johnson,  re- 
tired. 

Arthur  M.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  vice  Eugene  Worley,  ele- 
vated. 

n.S.  Makshals 

M.  Prank  Reld,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is 
now  serving  In  this  office  under  an  appoint- 
ment which  expired  March  16,  1959. 

Hobart  K.  McDowell,  of  Texas,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving 
In  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  April  a,  1958. 

In  the  An  Force 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8351,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  sec- 
tion 8381,  of  Public  Law  861,  85th  Congress. 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  LewU  A.  Curtis,  AO729140,  New 
York  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  P.  Butler,  AO403692. 
Tennessee  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Barnle  B.  McEntlre.  Jr.,  A0396288. 
South  Carolina  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  William  R.  Sefton.  A0668649,  Indiana 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Howard  T.  Markey.  A0442531.  Illinois 
Air  National  Q\iard. 

Col.  WlUard  W.  MllUkan.  AO885404,  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Air  National  Guard. 


Col.  Raymond  L.   George,  A04a6384.  New 

York  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Jack  W.  Stone,  A0164956,  California 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Roaa  C.  Garllch,  A0397879.  Missouri 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Jack  Parsons,  AOS96885.  Alabama  Air 
National  Guard. 

Postmastebs 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Louise  R.  Fulford.  Faunsdale,  Ala..  In  place 
of  A.  P.  Moseley,  resigned. 

Talton  A.  Shaw,  Jr..  Langdale.  Ala.,  In  place 
of  Glenn  Draper,  deceased. 

ARIZONA 

Evelyn  M.  Unnane,  Sanders,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  R.  W.  Cossady,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Mae  R.  Willis,  Watson.  Ark.,  In  place  of 
R.  H.  Willis,  retired. 

CALirORNIA 

John  W.  Henry,  Altadena,  Calif..  In  place  of 
E.  B.  Cardiff,  retired. 

Leland  E.  Stuart,  Courtland,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  P.  F.  Howard,  deceased. 

Robert  S.  Dart,  Uncoln.  Calif ,  In  place  of 
R.  W.  Miner,  resigned. 

Minnie  P.  Lynn,  Rio  Geo,  Calif..  In  place  of 
J.  E.  Butler,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

Linton  L.  West,  Blanca,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
W.  A.  Simmer,  deceased. 

Nell  K.  Clay,  Hotchklss,  Colo..  In  place  of 
G.  H.  Duke.  Jr.,  deceased. 

CONNECTICtrr 

Emellne  T.  Slalby,  Lakeside.  Conn..  In  place 
of  R.  M.  Monroe,  resigned. 

Nelson  A.  Potter,  Windham,  Conn.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Potter,  retired. 

Arthur  Manzl.  Woodbury.  Conn.,  In  place 
of  P.  F.  Cassldy,  removed. 

ELORma 

Charles  A.  Lee,  Windermere,  Fla.,  In  place 
Of  A.  S.  Given,  retired. 

Fred  H.  Bekemeyer.  Winter  Garden,  Fla  , 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Henderson,  transferred. 

GEORGIA 

Alson  C.  Snyder,  Jr.,  Hartwell.  Ga.,  in  place 
of  F.  S.  White,  deceased. 

Wlllard  W.  Mann.  Rlverdale,  Oa.,  In  place   - 
of  W.  T.  Young,  retired. 

Cecil  Hancock.  Royeton,  Oa..  In  place  of 
R.  C.  Ayers,  retired. 

mAHO 

Walter  P.  Kahler.  Mackay,  Idaho.  In  place 
Of  Mildred  Richards,  retired. 

nj^INOIB 

Lester  W.  Black,  E>owners  Grove,  HI.,  in 
place  of  R.  W.  SchulU,  resigned. 

John  P.  Schmucker,  Jollet,  111.,  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Lowrey.  retired. 

Clyde  H.  Stelfee,  Mundeleln,  111.,  In  place  of 
C.  E.  Teson,  retired. 


Thomas  W.  Gldley.  Jr.,  Malvern,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  S.  P.  MulhoUand.  deceased. 

Kathleen  V.  Toms.  Mingo,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Russell,  retired. 

Bessie  M.  Waterhouse,  Oakvllle,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  C.  M.  Sexton,  resigned. 


INDIANA 

Robert  E.  McKaln,  Carthage,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Porter,  removed. 

George  L.  Reltz,  Chrteney,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
R.  T.  Jones,  deceased. 

Norval  W.  Chamness,  MarshaU.  Ind.,  In 
place  of  H.  E.  Delp,  retired. 

William  J.  Leonard,  Monroevllle,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Meyer,  retired. 

Harold  H.  Scott,  Monterey,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
C.  A.  Good,  retired. 

Cleson  D.  Weldy,  Wakarusa.  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Vern  Hahn,  deceased. 

Charles  E.  Carey.  Whltestown,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Miller,  retired. 

IOWA 

Verle  E.  Meggers,  Independence,  low*.  In 
place  of  C.  V.  McDonald,  transferred. 


Frances  L.  Warkentlne,  Auburn,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  Ina  Cellers.  retired. 

Paul  B.  Rhoades.  Cawker  City.  Kans.,  In 
place  of  Joe  Wlerenga,  resigned. 

William  D.  Prench,  Eureka.  Kans.,  in  place 
of  R.  L.  Marlln.  resigned. 

KXNTUCKT 

Kermlt  L.  Tussey.  Cynthlana.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  J.  M  Magee.  retired. 

George  Morgan.  Jenkins.  Ky.,  In  place  of 
M.  H.  Vaughan,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Pauline  S.  Jones,  Angle,  La.,  In  place  ot 
L.  G.  Nagel,  retired. 

Claude  T.  Cox.  Vivian.  La.,  in  place  of  S. 
O.  Wilson,  deceased. 

MAINS 

Philip  E  Plante.  Machlas,  Maine,  In  place 
of  E.  H.  Parlln,  retired. 

Bert  A.  MacKenzle.  Orono,  Maine.  In  place 
of  H.  E.  Rice,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Charles  E.  Whittle,  Fort  George  G  Meade. 
Md..  In  place  of  C.  A.  Bechtold,  reUred. 

MICH1G.\N 

LewU  H.  Bi&hop.  Cass  City.  Mich..  In  place 
of  C.  V.  Muntz,  transferred. 

Morris  K.  Parish,  CoopersvlUe.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  R.  A   McLellan,  resigned. 

Kenneth  D.  KerswtU,  Gladwin,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Heslop,  deceased. 

Kenneth  E.  Scripsma.  Holland,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  Harry  Kramer,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Marguerite  D.  Manders.  Big  Palls.  Minn.. 
In  place  of  M.  J.  Peterson,  resigned. 

Marvin  E.  Mlchelson,  Buffalo  Lake.  Minn., 
in  place  of  J.  G.  Williams,  transferred. 

William  E.  Kleren.  Gilbert,  Minn  ,  In  place 
of  Herman  Frajola.  retired 

Charles  H.  Bordwell,  Keewatln,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  O.  A.  Olson,  retired. 

Mtssouat 

Harold  R.  Bond,  Cairo,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
H.  H.  Reynolds,  retired. 

Clarence  W.  Yarnell,  Clarksburg.  Mo..  In 
place  of  Margaret  Stephens,  retired. 

James  G.  Lltzler,  Dudley.  Mo..  In  place  of 
G.  M.  Edmundson.  resigned. 

Joe  M.  Keefbaver,  Edgerton.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Miller,  deceased. 

Chester  P.  Sulser,  Ellington.  Mo.,  In  place 
of  R.  G.  Carter,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Paul  D  Coder,  Wellfieet.  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
-L.  J.  Henry,  transferred. 

NEW  jaaacT 

John  R.  Wert  HI.  Hopewell,  NJ..  in  place 
of  M.  J.  McAllnden,  retired. 

WUllam  B.  Conkrlght,  Towaco,  NJ.,  in 
place  of  P.  N.  Mazzlotta,  deceased. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Roy  W.  Harman.  Carrlzoeo,  N.  Mez.,  In 
place  of  H.  K.  Kelt,  retired. 

NEW    TORX 

Myron  P.  Blakeney.  Buffalo,  N.T..  in  place 
of  J.  R.  Hawn,  deceased. 

Edwin  Craft,  Ellenvllle,  N.T.,  In  place  of 
J.  E.  Gllleran,  deceased. 

Elaine  L.  Bruce,  Molra,  N.T.,  in  place  of 
C.  C.  Young,  deceased. 

Roscoe  C.  Odell,  Pleasantvllle,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  L.  D.  Olmstead,  deceased. 

NOBTH    DAKOTA 

Melvin  L.  Tofteland.  Antler,  N.  Dak..  In 
place  of  J.  B.  Wright,  transferred. 
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OHIO 

Loyal  Lee  Andrews.  Oreentown.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  F.  L.  Dlffenderfer,  retired. 

Orvlle  C.  Hoover.  Salem.  Ohio,  in  place  at 
L.  D.  Beardmore,  deceased. 

Richard  J.  Swain,  South  Zanesvllle,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  J.  E.  Kassel.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

VirgU  R.  Hughes.  Blanchard.  Okla.,  In 
place  of  T.  J.  Lucado.  Jr..  resigned. 

James  R.  Henderson,  Lindsay,  Okla..  in 
place  of  B.  M.  Luton,  Jr..  deceased. 

ORBOON 

Roger  J.  Thompson.  Cutler  City,  Greg.,  in 
place  of  H.  V.  Crane,  deceased. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Eugene  W.  Mather,  Benton,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
D.  E  Hartman,  retired. 

Paul  R.  Faux,  Butler,  Pa.,  in  place  of  J.  B. 
Murrln,  deceased. 

Antoinette  M.  Klannan.  Folsom,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Goodwin,  retired. 

Merl  W.  Sea  vers.  Hershey,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
D.  S.  Oraeff.  retired. 

Edna  V.  Locffel.  Lemont  Furnace.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  A.  J.  Haught.  deceased. 

Elmer  C.  Maurcr.  New  Berlin,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  S.  Secbold.  retired. 

Irvln  V.  Dlffenderfer.  New  Holland.  Pa.. 
In  place  of  C.  F.  Yost,  retired. 

Margaret  T.  Sllvls.  Pleasant  Unity.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  I.  P.  White,  deceased. 

William  J.  Zcpp,  York  >^rlng8.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  P.  E.  Trump,  resigned. 

south    CAROLINA 

Edward  F.  Cross.  Cross.  S.C..  in  place  of 
M.  C.  Rodgers,  removed. 

Monroe  H.  Hutto.  Montmorencl,  SC.  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Berrle,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Maggie  L.  Bell.  Auburntown.  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  J.  F.  McKnight,  deceased. 

VIRGINIA 

William  W.  Thomas,  Dryden.  Va.,  in  place 
of  G.  E  Orr,  removed. 

Martin  Luther  Garraghty,  Goode.  Va.,  in 
place  of  J.  S.  McCauley.  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Merle  R.  Johnson,  Trout  Lake,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  C.  M.  Langfleld,  resigned. 

WEST   \-TRCINIA 

George  B.  Jordan.  Ripley,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  H.  E.  Storcher,  removed. 

WISCONSIN 

William  G.  Brown,  Dclafleld,  Wis..  In  place 
of  T.  A.  Lowerre,  retired. 

wtomino 

Leo  M.  Buckley,  Lander,  Wyo.,  in  place  of 
L.  J.  Vaughn,  retired. 

Harold  V.  Baas,  Sheridan  Wyo.,  In  place  of 
J.  R.  Gage,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  25. 1959: 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Thomas  E.  Fischer,  PlantersTllle. 

ARKANSAS 

Ferrell  8.  Tucker,  Caraway. 

KANSAS 

Roland  D.  Kesler,  Qulnter. 
kentuckt 
John  P.  Murdock,  Covington. 

OKLAHOMA 

Henry  A.  Hewett,  Durant. 
Jim  J.  Loftls,  Frederick. 
Jack  H.  Justice,  Maysville. 


FUERIO  RICO 

Luis  Domenech,  Isat>ela. 
Efrain  Foupart,  Las  Pledras. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Robert  B.  Nlckles,  Donalds. 
Thomas  T.  Adklns,  Marietta. 

WASHINGTON 

Monty  Praser,  Otiiello. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Vladimir  L.  Tarasevitch,  St.  Pro- 
copius  Abbey,  Lisle.  111.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  who  in  creating  man 
to  Your  image  and  lilceness,  have  en- 
dowed him  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  mercifully  grant  that  our 
long-suffering  Byelorussian  brothers  may 
soon  enjoy  all  these  rights,  so  that  they 
may  worship  You,  their  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, in  peace  and  freedom.  Help 
them  to  remain  faithful  to  You.  Lighten 
their  heavy  burden.  Enlcindle  in  them 
the  hope  of  deliverance.  Save,  O  Lord, 
Your  people  and  bless  Your  inheritance. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  bastion  of  freedom  and 
hope  of  the  oppressed.  Inspire  its  lead- 
ers to  pursue  the  cause  of  peace  and 
justice  with  courage.  Grant.  O  Lord, 
peace  in  our  dajrs.  To  You  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  all  honor 
and  glory.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  the  "Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service"  as  a  House 
document;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  felicitations  of  the  Congress  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  games  in 
the  United  States;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending a  welcome  to  tlie  Inter -American 
Bar  Association. 


EXTENDING  A  WELC?OME  TO  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  9)    extending  a  welcome  to  the 


Inter-American  Bar  Association,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  going  to  cost 
any  money? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  will  not,  I  am  very 
happy  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  This  just  extends  a  very  hearty 
welcome  to  the  Inter- American  Bar  As- 
sociation holding  its  11th  convention  in 
Miami.  Fla. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  introduce 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  80,  a  com- 
panion bill  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 90  SEwnsored  by  our  able,  distin- 
guished Senator  Georgi  A.  Smathers. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  80  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  yesterday. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  the 
committee  members  of  my  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  their  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  my  bill,  and  for  their 
many  courtesies  extended  me  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation. 

The  resolution  which  is  before  us  to- 
day and  which  will  be  adopted  by  this 
body  extends  well-deserved  recognition 
and  welcome  to  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  which  is  holding  its  11th 
conference  at  Miami.  Fla.,  in  April  of 
this  year. 

This  organization,  composed  of  pro- 
fessional men  interested  in  the  field  of 
international  and  comparative  law,  has 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  hemispheric 
solidarity  and  understanding.  Congress 
cannot  discuss  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  without  paying  tribute  to 
William  Roy  Vallance.  the  secretary 
general.  He  has  performed  outstanding 
service  for  40  years  in  the  Legal  Adviser's 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
terminating  his  service  in  1957.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  1940,  bringing  to- 
gether a  group  of  representatives  of  20 
bar  associations  in  13  countries  to  start 
the  association.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Inter- American  Bar  Association 
and  his  personal  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions mark  a  significant  achievement  in 
individual  efforts  to  improve  Inter-Amer- 
ican understanding. 

The  present  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  is  the  Honor- 
able Cody  Fowler,  of  Tampa.  Fla..  a 
distinguished  Floridian,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Past  presidents  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  include  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  A.  Moynihan,  of  Detroit, 
presiding  circuit  judge  of  Michigan;  and 
Hon.  Robert  G.  Storey,  dean  of  South- 
ern Methodist  Law  School,  Dallas,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

The  vice  presidents  of  the  association 
are  presidents  of  the  National  Bar  As- 
sociations which  are  members.   In  other 
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words,  the  president  of  the  principal  bar 
association  In  each  country  Is  a  vice 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation.    The  vice  presidents  are: 

Alfredo  Ouaglia,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina. 

Alcides  Alvaindo,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
Trajano  de  Miranda  Valverde,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Raul  Varela,  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Jesus  Maria  Yepes,  Bogota,  Colombia. 
Fernando  Baudrit  Solera,  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica. 
Jose  E.  Gorrin,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Olegario     Helena     Guzman,     Ciudad 
Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 
Alfonso  M.  Mora,  Quito,  Ecuador. 
Alfonso  Almengor  Rodriguez,  Guate- 
mala, Guatemala. 

Ramon  E.  Cruz,  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras. 

Jesus  Rodriguez  Gomez,  Mexico  City. 
Mexico. 

Enrique  Cerda,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
Eduardo  Valdes,  Panama,  Panama. 
Salvador  Vlllagra  Mafflodo,  Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

Ulises  Montoya  Manfred!,  Lima,  Peru. 
Charles  S.  Rhyne.  Washington,  D.C. 
Jose  Arias,  Montevideo.  Uruguay. 
Celestino    Gonzalez    Mata.    Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Obviously,  these  men  are  some  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  the  hemisphere. 
Other  association  officers  are  Dr.  Miguel 
8.  Macedo,  of  Mexico  City,  treasurer, 
and  assistant  treasurer,  Charles  R.  Nor- 
berg,  of  Washington.  D.C. 

Since  its  organization  in  1940,  the  as- 
sociation has  held  10  conferences  of  law- 
yers in  this  hemisphere  that  have 
brought  together  voluntarily  at  their 
own  expense,  large  groups  of  lawyers 
averaging  about  500  in  number.  At 
these  conferences,  held  both  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  United  States,  out- 
standing Americans  from  both  North 
and  South,  have  participated.  Among 
the  many  were  such  men  as  Alben  W. 
BarUey,  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg.  and  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  Florida  Bar  Association,  the  Dade 
County  Bar  Association,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  are  the  host  for  this  11th 
conference  to  be  held  in  Miami.  Pla., 
April  10  to  19.  under  the  presidency 
of  Cody  Fowler  of  Tampa.  We  in  Flor- 
ida are  honored  that  the  association  is 
holding  this  Important  11th  conference 
In  our  area  which  has  always  prided  it- 
self in  Its  efforts  and  achievements  in 
Latin  American  understanding  and 
hemispheric  solidarity.  We  are  all  con- 
fident that  the  meeting  will  be  an  out- 
standing success.  The  reports  and  dis- 
cussions on  some  75  topics  which  will  be 
presented  at  the  conference  by  leaders 
of  the  legal  profession  in  each  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects,  not  only  in  the  legal 
profession,  but  also  in  promoting  under- 
standing, cooperation  and  good  will 
among  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

This  resolution  therefore.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  express  to  the  lawyers  and  to 
the  peoples  of  the  other  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  the  interest  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  the  success  of 


this  meeting  in  Miami  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association,  extending  to 
them  a  hearty  welcome  and  wishing 
them  continued  success  in  their  efforts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wbereaa  the  Inter -American  Bar  Associa- 
tScn  will  hold  Its  eleventh  conference  at 
Miami.  Florida,  during  the  month  of  April 
1959;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  association,  as 
stated  In  Its  constitution,  are  to  establish 
and  maintain  relations  between  associations 
and  organizations  of  lawyers,  national  and 
local,  in  the  various  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas, to  provide  a  forum  for  exchange  of 
views,  and  to  encourage  cordial  relations 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and 

Whereas  the  high  character  of  this  inter- 
national association.  Ite  deliberations  and  Its 
members  can  do  much  to  encourage  cordial 
relations  among  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  welcomes  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  Association  to  the  United 
States,  and  wishes  the  association  unparal- 
leled success  In  Its  eleventh  conference;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  Association. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  resolution  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  25.  is  the  138th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  for  their  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  March 
25.  1821.  the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
began  when  the  archbishop  of  Patras 
raised  the  flag  of  freedom  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Aghia  Lavra  and  the  people  of 
Greece  dedicated  themselves  to  the  at- 
tainment of  their  liberty. 

Today,  with  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  believe  in  political  freedom 
threatened  on  every  hand  by  the  tyr- 
anny of  Soviet  communism.  I  believe 
that  we  should  all  reflect  on  the  long 
battle  for  independence  of  Greece, 
where  the  democratic  ideals  on  which 
our  own  country  is  founded  were  bom. 

To  mark  the  occasion  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day,  I  have  today  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas  the  democratic  ideals  that  have 
made  the  United  SUtes  of  America  the 
greatest  free  nation  in  the  world  were  born 
many  centuries  ago  In  Greece:  and 

Whereas  these  ideals  have  kindled  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Greece  the  determi- 


nation that  no  sacrifice  Is  too  great  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy:    and 

Whereas  in  every  country  people  of  Greek 
origin  celebrate  March  25  as  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day.  this  day  marking  the  begin- 
ning on  March  36.  1821.  of  a  7-year  strug- 
gle of  the  people  of  Greece  to  win  their 
Independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
and 

Whereas  free  men  in  every  nation  rejoice 
that  the  principles  of  domocracy  are  again 
firmly  establUhed  In  the  land  of  their  birth: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating March  25  of  each  year  as  Greek 
Independence  Day  and  that  he  Invite  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 


THE    PENDING    FAIR    TRADE    BILL 

Mr.  ALGEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  toke  this 
opportunity  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
yesterday  and  today,  in  the  Rccord.  they 
will  see  a  series  of  studies  by  myself  on 
the  pending  fair  trade  bill.  H.R.  1253.  I 
took  a  lot  of  punishment  for  this  House 
on  the  fair  trade  matter  last  fall.  and.  as 
a  result  of  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  faithfully  attended  and 
the  studies  that  I  made  at  that  time. 
I  have  some  information  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention.  I  believe  that 
the  fair  trade  bill  is  antithetical  to  every- 
thing that  the  Members  of  this  House 
stand  for.  regardless  of  political  party, 
whether  they  are  liberal  or  conservative 
in  outlook. 

I  simply  state  that  fair  trade,  as  pres- 
ently conceived,  would  destroy  free  en- 
terprise, is  unconstitutional,  and  would 
certainly  violate  State  law. 


STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  216. 
Rept.  No.  253 )  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved.  That  H.  Res.  93  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make  cerUln 
studies  and  Investlgatloiu  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  on  page  3.  line  6.  after  "United 
States."  the  words  "or  outside  the  United 
States  by  subcommittees  of  not  to  exceed 
five  members.". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposition 
to  this  resolution  and,  as  the  House  Is 
about  to  take  a  recess,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  216. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
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spoken  to  me  about  this.  I  should  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural problems  down  there,  they  might 
take  a  look  at  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my*  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

BRETTON  WOODS  AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

Mr.  BOIXJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  217  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
4452)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act.  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  blU  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendmcnu  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tlon  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  Kcntloman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown),  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  217 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4452,  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  smd  2  hours  general  debate. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  request  and  consent  to  an  in- 
crease of  $1,375  million  in  the  quota  of 
the  United  States.  The  UJS.  Governor 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  would  also 
be  authorized  to  vote  for  Increases  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and.  if  such 
Increases  become  effective,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  subscribe  to  31,750 
additional  shares  of  stock  under  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  of  the  Bank. 

The  biU  provides  for  public  debt  trans- 
action to  finance  the  additional  subscrip- 
tions in  both  the  Fund  and  the  Bank.  Of 
the  $1,375  million  increase  in  the  U.S. 
quota  in  the  Fund,  25  percent,  or  $344 
million,  is  payable  in  gold.  The  balance 
will  be  held  by  the  Fimd  in  noii-interest- 
bearing  notes,  to  be  u.sed  only  at  such 
times  as  the  Fund  may  need  cash  to  meet 
drawings  by  its  members.  The  increase 
in  the  subscription  to  the  Bank  is  not  ex- 


pected to  result  in  any  payments  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Bank. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of 
1945  authorized  membership  by  the 
United  States  in  both  the  Pimd  and  the 
Bank.  The  two  Institutions  represent  a 
basic  effort  to  deal  with  long-range  in- 
ternational financial  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Both  institutions  have  been  out- 
standingly successful.  The  Bank  has 
assisted  in  the  economic  growth  of  less 
developed  countries  through  sound  loans 
to  finance  development  projects.  The 
Fund  has  been  able  to  bring  about 
greater  stability  in  foreign  exchange 
markets  and  greater  freedom  in  interna- 
tional payments  transactions  and  has 
been  able  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
sound  fiscal,  monetary,  and  foreign  ex- 
change policies.  The  Fund  and  the 
Bank  have  become  major  instnmients  of 
international    cooperation    in    the    free 

world. 

There  has  beerP  Increasing  evidence 
that  the  resources  of  these  two  institu- 
tions should  be  enlarged.  Reports  made 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  by  the  Execu- 
tive Directors,  authorized  in  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Governors  at  New  Delhi.  India,  in  Octo- 
ber 1958.  recommended  increases  in  the 
quotas  of  the  Fund  and  in  the  authorized 
capital  of  the  Bank,  and  also  in  the  sub- 
scriptions to  its  capital  stock. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1959.  the  President  stated. 
"For  the  well-being  of  the  free  world  and 
In  our  own  interest,  it  is  essential  that 
the  proposed  increases  in  the  resources 
of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  take  place." 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 217. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  get  some  information  about  this 
bill.  I  am  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
the  rule.  I  expect  that  the  rule  will  be 
voted  and  piobably  the  bill  passed  re- 
gardless of  any  opposition  I  may  ofler 
to  it. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  some  questions 
to  get  some  information  that  I  do  not 
find  in  the  report.  I  wonder  if  someone 
on  the  committee  will  tell  me  whether 
this  $1,375  million  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  Federal  debt. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  entire  amount  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  Federal  debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  then  is  an  increase 
of  $1,375  million  in  the  Federal  debt  of 
this  country,  which  now  stands  at  some 
$286  billion? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  This  is  in  this  year's 
budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  not  concerned  with  what 
is  in  this  year's  budget.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Federal  debt  of  this  country 
and  the  burdens  that  the  children  of 
today  and  the  children  of  tomorrow  are 
going  to  have  to  meet.  This  is  an  addi- 
tion of  $1,375  million  to  the  already 
staggering  debt  of  this  country. 


As  to  defaults,  I  imderstand  the  rec- 
ord of  these  loans  so  far  is  quite  good. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  loan  funds 
now? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  the  record  is  ex- 
tremely good. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  no  defaults  of 
any  consequence  up  to  this  point,  but 
what  does  the  gentleman  think  would 
happen  if  we  pulled  the  pin  on  some  of 
the  giveaways,  on  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  other  similar  programs? 
What  does  the  gentleman  think  would 
happen  to  these  loans  if  we  pulled  the  pin 
on  this  free  business;  this  giveaway  stuff? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  not  informed  on  the  purpose  of  the 
Development  Loan.  Its  purpose  is  sim- 
ply to  stabilize  on  a  short-term  basis  the 
currencies  of  the  countries  which  are 
meml>ers  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  is  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  happen  to 
those  loans?  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
the  same  question  with  respect  to  them. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  With  respect  to  the 
Bank,  the  increase  in  our  subscription 
does  not  go  into  the  debt,  that  is.  it  does 
not  increase  our  public  debt  either  this 
year  or  next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  very  well 
knows  that  this  loan  structure  would  go 
down  like  a  house  afire  if  we  ever  pulled 
the  pin  on  this  foreign-aid  business. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  question : 
What  is  our  quota? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  with  reference  to  his 
last  statement? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  and  then  I  will  ad- 
dress a  question  or  two  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  do  not  think  your 
statement  was  correct.  These  loans 
would  not  go  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 
The  only  loans  that  might  be  affected 
would  be  where  the  Government  went 
down  because  these  loans  are  secured  by 
collateral. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question :  What  is  our  quota  in 
this  Bank  and  in  the  Fund? 

Mr.  ECILBURN.  It  is  28  percent  in  one 
and  26  percent  in  the  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  the  quotas  of 
all  the  other  countries?  In  other  words, 
then  we  are  putting  in  one-tourth  of  all 
the  money  that  goes  into  this  Bank  and 
Development  Loan  Fund :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KILBURN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  putting  in  one- 
quarter  of  it? 

Mr.  KILBURN.   Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  other  countries  that  they  do  not 
come  up  with  more  money? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  We  do  not  put  ours 
in  unless  75  percent  of  the  other  coun- 
tries come  up  with  theirs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Seventy-five  percent — 
then  that  makes  \is  a  one-third  stock- 
holder; does  it  not? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  No;  because  they  all 
came  up  with  theirs  previously  and  I  ex- 
pect they  will  this  time. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  I  see.  But  on  the 
basis  of  75  percent,  we  could  become 
more  than  a  one-third  stockholder. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  These  things  are  un- 
certain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Now 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  How 
much  does  the  United  States  borrow 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fimd? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  United  States  has 
not  borrowed  from  the  fimd. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  put  the  money 
up  for  the  benefit  of  others;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  must 
try  to  understand  that  the  purpose  of 
this  is  to  help  stabilize  the  currencies  of 
countries  that  are  allies  of  the  United 
States  and  to  help  these  countries  that 
are  the  bulwark  of  the  free  world  against 
communism.  We  have  not  borrowed 
dollars  from  the  Fund  to  stabilize  our 
own  currency. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  not  doing  a 
I  I  pretty  good  Job  of  that  now  with  the  De- 

velopment Loan  Pimd  and  all  the  other 
handouts? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  The  answer  to 
that  is  this  has  proved  a  remarkably  ef- 
fective weapon  in  stabilizing  the  cur- 
rencies of  member  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  further  do 
you  want  to  go  in  throwing  the  money 
of  this  country  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  fashion,  that  the 
quotas  of  the  contributing  countries  to 
the  Fund  were  based  upon  a  period  prior 
to  1944.  Import  and  expwrt  trade  has 
expanded  tremendously  since  then,  just 
as  the  currencies  of  the  member  coun- 
tries have  increased.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons, among  others,  that  the  Increase 
In  the  Fund  is  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  Is  stable? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  relatively  so— 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  Then  we  do  not 
need  any  help  from  this  Fund. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Not  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  countries  do  we 
have  to  help  stabilize  their  currencies? 
What  are  some  of  the  countries? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  report,  he  will  soon  learn. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Well,  let  us  say  Britain 
.  and  France — they  are  a  couple  of  the 

S  countries;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  ASHLETSf.  Why.  of  course.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Fxuid  proved  to  be  a 
godsend  Just  following  the  Suez  crisis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  and  they  started 
the  crisis  of  Suez;  did  they  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Well,  does  that  mean 

they  are  no  longer  our  allies?     What 

i  would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ha^e? 

Mr.  GROSS.    They  brought  about  the 

crisis  at  Suez;  did  they  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    I  would  question  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Sure,  then  they  turn 
aroimd  and  come  to  this  Fund  for  help; 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
correct.  I  think  Nasser  brought  on  the 
Suez  crisis.    England  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  invaded  Egypt; 
was  it  Nasser? 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thought  we  were 
trying  to  converse  about  the  Monetary 
Fund  and  not  about  these  other  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  What  I  am  saying 
Is  this.  Britain  and  France  created  the 
crisis,  then  turned  around  and  came  to 
this  Fimd  and  the  American  taxpayers 
for  help. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  most  certainly 
there  are  member  countries  who  might 
become  involved  in  crises,  and  subse- 
quently are  able  to  go  to  the  Fund  for 
assistance;  yes.  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  United  States 
investors  are  not  going  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  either  of  these  ventures 
unless  another  $1,375  million  is  put  in 
the  kitty.     Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No;  that  is  not  right. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  in- 
vestments have  proven  extremely  sound 
on  an  international  market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  read  to  you  from 
the  Congressional  Record: 

The  Bank  has  been  Issuing  bonds  at  the 
rate  of  $497  million  in  1957  and  $633  mU- 
Uon  In  1958.  At  this  rate,  the  funded  debt 
of  the  Bank  will  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
U.S.  backing  somntlme  In  the  next  3  years, 
depending  on  the  volume  of  loaru  made  by 
the  Bank.  American  Investors  are  therefore 
beginning  to  Mk  about  an  Increase  In  the 
size  of  VS.  Government  guarantee. 

What  do  these  investors  get  out  of  It' 
How  are  they  paid?  What  income  do 
they  derive  from  it? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about  the  Fnmd  or  the  Bank? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about 
either  one  of  them;  I  do  not  care.  Take 
the  Loan  Fimd;  take  the  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  A  great  deal  of  their 
financing  is  done  by  refinancing;  that  is. 
the  Bank  Is  able  to  sell  bonds  to  finance 
its  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  the  investors 
get? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  does  the  bond- 
holder get? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  tell  me  something  about  it.  What 
Interest  is  paid? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  understand  that  the 
bonds  pay  about  4  "4  percent.  It  depends 
upon  the  market,  of  coui*se. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much?  Did  the 
gentleman  say  how  much? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
4'/4  percent. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Four    and    one-fourth 
percent;  they  do  pretty  well.     How  much 
do  the  Governors  of  this  Bank  get? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.     As  a  salary? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  pay  Federal  In- 
come taxes  on  those  salaries? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     I  presume  so.  yes. 
Mr.     GROSS.    Does    the    gentleman 
know  whether  they  do  or  do  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  presume  they  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  U.S.  employees  of  the 
United  Nations  do  not;  they  pay  taxes 
but  then  they  are  reimbursed.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  situation  in  this  con- 
nection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  at  the  proper  time 
to  provide  that  all  members  of  the  Fund 
meet  their  increased  quotas  before  any 
money  is  put  in  by  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  Is  only  fair.  We  are  not  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  Fund.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  utilizing  this  Fund  are  67 
foreign  countries,  and  until  and  unless 
they  come  in  we  should  not  put  up  our 
part.  The  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  may  not  put  up  Its  share  until 
after  75  percent  of  the  increased  quotas 
are  met  by  other  countries.  That  is  not 
good  enough  for  me.  All  the  foreign 
countries  who  are  members  of  this  Fund 
should  come  in  and  put  up  their  money 
since  they  are  the  direct  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
states: 

strike  out  "of  $950,000,000";  strike  out 
••$4,126,000,000."  and  Insert  "such  amounU 
as  may  be  necessary." 

What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  KilburnI  can  answer,  or 
someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Will  the  gentleman  explain  that? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  It  Just  means  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the  stock 
if  we  have  to  subscribe  to  It.  31.000  shares 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman, 
while  he  is  on  his  feet,  explain  to  me  this 
wording  on  page  1  of  the  bill : 

The  United  SUtes  Governor  of  the  Fund 
Is  authorised  to  request  and  consent  to  an 
Increase  of  $1,375,000,000  In  the  quota  of  the 
United  States. 

By  this  language  he  Is  required  first  to 
request  and  then  to  consent.  I  always 
thought  that  a  request  presumed  consent. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  language' 

Mr.  KILBURN.     That  is  in  the  Fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
words  -request  and  consent."  What 
kind  of  language  is  that? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  suppose  it  mean* 
exactly  what  It  says. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  request  and  consent 
to  $1,375,000,000.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
can  make  something  out  of  that. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentlemar 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  O'Neill)  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  it  Is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  an  easy 
task  to  take  the  floor  of  this  great  House 
to  eulogize  a  departed  colleague.  It  Is 
not  pleasant  because  it  reminds  us  that 
we  have  lost  a  friend.  It  is  not  easy  be- 
cause a  man's  lifework  cannot  be  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  still  more 
diflBcult  when  that  person  continues  to 
live  on  in  the  hearts  and  memory  of  so 
many  people. 

I  speak  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  de- 
parted colleague  who  served  four  terms 
in  this  Congress  at  various  times  and 
who  once.^served  as  a  member  from  the 
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district  that  I  represent,  the  late  and 
lamented  James  Michael  Curley.  former 
mayor  of  Boston  and  former  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

He  died  last  November  Just  a  few  days 
before  his  84th  birthday.  His  body  lay 
in  state  on  Beacon  Hill  in  the  Hall  of 
Flags  at  the  statehouse.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  100.000  viewed  his  body, 
and  over  500.000  people  spilled  out  of 
the  cathedral  and  onto  the  streets  to 
watch  the  cortege  on  its  way  in  funeral 
procession. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  as  the 
funeral  wended  its  way  along  the  streets 
of  Boston,  in  which  Jim  Curley  was  born 
and  brought  up.  of  the  eulogy  in  "The 
Last  Hurrah",  a  story  that  is  .said  to  have 
been  the  life  of  Jim  Curley.  Actually 
it  was  a  eulogy  when  the  author  .said : 

To  have  lived  a  long  life,  to  have  left  the 
lot  of  many  of  those  around  you  a  little  bit 
better  than  It  once  was.  to  have  been  genu- 
inely loved  by  a  great  many  people,  and 
to  have  died  In  God's  gocd  grace,  is  no  small 
thing  to  have  happened  ix>  any  man. 

Truly  in  the  armals  of  American  city 
politics  never  has  there  been  a  more 
controversial  figure  than  James  Michael 
Curley.  Bom  of  immigrant  parents, 
living  in  the  teeming  tenement  district 
where  the  masses  lived  who  had  come 
from  Ireland  becau.se  of  a  great  potato 
famine,  working  at  driving  trucks,  as 
laborers  and  as  hod  carriers  for  coolie 
wages,  he  thought  the  plight  of  his  fel- 
low men  could  best  be  served  if  he  en- 
tered public  life.  He  had  a  long  and  glo- 
rious and  yet  a  turbulent  career.  He  was 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mon Council  in  1900  and  1901.  He 
served  in  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1902  and  1903;  member  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Aldermen  from  1904 
to  1909;  member  of  the  Boston  City 
Council  In  1910  and  1911:  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  served 
from  March  4.  1911.  until  his  resigna- 
tion effective  Februarj'  4.  1914.  having 
been  elected  mayor  of  Boston.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  Boston  from  1914 
until  1918.  and  by  that,  time,  under  our 
law.  you  were  unable  to  succeed  your- 
self as  mayor.  He  was  elected  mayor 
In  1922  and  served  until  1926;  reelected 
in  1930  and  sei-ved  until  1934;  elected 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1935  to 
1937.  Came  back  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  the  78th  and  79th 
Congress  in  1943  and  1947.  He  was  re- 
elected mayor  of  Boston  again  in  1946 
and  served  until  1950.  He  was  a  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman  from 
1941  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
served  over  60  years  in  public  life  for  the 
city,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

James  Michael  Curley  served  both  his 
constituents  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  he  represented  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
Many  have  described  him  as  "the  big 
man,  with  the  big  heart,  for  the  little 
people."  James  Michael  Curley  would 
never  agree  with  such  a  description  of 
himself  simply  because  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  were  such  beings  as 
little  people.  For  to  him,  each  and 
every  person,  regardless  of  their  state 
In  life,  shared  equally  In  the  dignity  and 
individuality  of  God's  perfect  power  of 
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creation.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  Gov- 
ernor Curley  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
differences  experienced  by  men  because 
of  varying  natural  possessions  or  physi- 
cal wealth.  His  very  beginnings  in  this 
world  were  object  lessons  in  the  poverty 
that  he  struggled  long  and  hard  and 
with  considerable  success  to  destroy. 
The  fruits  of  his  life's  work  are  acclaimed 
today  by  many  thousands  of  grateful 
families  who  no  longer — but  at  one  time 
knew — only  hunger  and  need. 

James  Michael  Curley  at  a  very  early 
age  dedicated  himself  to  a  career  of 
helping  others.  Had  he  directed  his 
energies  and  his  talents  to  other  en- 
deavors, this  man  with  the  silver  tongue 
could  easily  have  lived  and  died  very 
rich  in  material  things.  Instead  he  gave 
his  life  to  the  people  of  his  city,  State, 
and  Nation.  And  now.  some  months 
after  his  death.  James  Michael  Curley, 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
not  enough  money  in  the  banks  of  Bos- 
ton combined  that  is  capable  of  matching 
the  priceless  love  for  him  that  has  been 
deposited  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  so 
many  people. 

Even  before  his  death,  James  Michael 
Curley  was  a  legend.  Merely  som^  of 
the  stories  told  about  him  and  by  him 
would  take  several  days  to  relate. 

I  remember  some  incidents  myself  of 
having  met  him  along  the  way.  I  recall 
one  day  when  he  was  at  a  meeting  of 
bankers  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  bank- 
ers turned  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Curley.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  the  background 
of  this  man.  His  father  had  been  a 
banker  and  his  father  before  him  had 
been  a  banker  and  his  son  was  a  banker. 
And.  he  turned  to  Mr.  Curley  and  said, 
"Mr.  Curley,  I  understand  that  your 
father  was  a  hod  carrier.  Why  didnt  you 
follow  his  profession?"  Mr.  Curley  Just 
looked  at  the  gentleman  and  he  said. 
"Yes.  and  I  understand  that  your  father 
was  a  gentleman."  He  was  always  one 
of  a  quick  tongue.  I  remember  one  night 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  a  seat  In 
Congress,  and  the  man  running  against 
him  was  on  the  platform  and  he  said. 
"I  want  to  go  to  Congress  because."  he 
said.  "  I  want  to  make  my  wife  the  wife 
of  a  Congressman."  Curley  turned  to 
him  and  said.  "The  best  thing  for  you 
to  do  Is  to  drop  dead  and  let  your  wife 
marry  one. "  He  was  always  quick  on 
the  tongue. 

Here  is  a  person,  as  I  said,  who  was 
loved  by  many.  I  recall  in  1936  when  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  legislature,  having 
met  Jim  Curley  at  that  time  as  a  young 
fellow  of  22.  he  said  to  me.  "The  true, 
quick,  sure  way  of  success  in  politics  is 
to  remember  this.  You  will  have  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  people  over  the  course 
of  years  ask  you  for  favors.  Some  of 
them  may  be  great,  some  of  them  may 
be  small;  some  of  them  may  be  impor- 
tant, some  of  them  may  be  ridiculous; 
some  of  them  may  be  easy,  some  of  them 
may  be  hard.  But  remember,  the  person 
who  asks  you  for  the  favor,  to  him  it  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world, 
and  treat  them  all  alike.  You  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  more  of  the  small 
ones  than  you  will  of  the  large  ones,  but 
you  will  make  as  many  friends  doing  the 


small  ones  as  you  will  doing  the  large 
ones." 

And  I  have  found  through  the  years 
that  it  was  indeed  a  great  bit  of  advice. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cur- 
ley somewhat  paraphrased  a  statement 
of  earlier  times,  but  I  recall  in  his  book 
the  rich  philosophy  so  apropos  to  the 
public  officeholder.  He  wrote,  "There  go 
the  people.  I  am  their  leader.  I  must 
follow  them."  This  suggests  to  me  that 
as  people  demand  of  Washington  today, 
their  demands  fall  on  attentive  ears.  As 
more  services  of  various  kinds  are  added, 
the  Federal  Grovemment  becomes  bigger 
and  more  expensive. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Books  have  been  written  about 
Jim  Curley;  movies  have  been  made 
about  this  legendary  figure  who,  not  so 
long  ago,  stood  here  in  this  Congress 
and  who  today  lives  in  the  hearts  of  so 
many  people  throughout  the  Nation. 
Some  may  ask,  What  Is  the  measure  of 
his  greatness?  The  answer  to  such 
questions  can  be  found  In  the  story  told 
to  me  by  a  very  close  friend. 

Several  years  ago  a  dinner  was  being 
given  in  the  main  ballroom  of  one  of 
the  city's  best  hotels  to  honor  a  distin- 
guished Bostonian.  Seated  at  the  head 
table  was  the  then  Republican  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  many 
notable  figures  of  both  political  parties. 
The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  addressing  a  very  attentive  audience 
when  In  walked  James  Michael  Curley 
who,  at  the  time,  was  neither  an  of&ce- 
holder  nor  a  candidate.  The  speaker 
paused,  looked  In  the  direction  of  the 
former  Governor,  mayor,  and  Congress- 
man, and  like  one.  the  whole  audience 
and  head  table,  led  by  the  speaker,  stood 
In  a  thunderous  ovation  to  a  man  who 
could  never  be  a  has-been.  As  the 
crowd  sat  down,  my  friend  noticed  that 
the  man  seated  beside  him.  a  very  sue- 
cessful  Boston  surgeon,  had  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Since  the  doctor  was  not  noted 
for  his  emotions,  my  friend  inquired  If 
there  was  something  wrong.  "No,"  the 
doctor  replied.  "I  was  Just  thinkmg  of 
many  years  ago  when  that  man  made 
possible  everything  I  am  today." 

The  surgeon  told  how  at  the  age  of 
16  he  had  gone  to  the  then  Mayor  Curley 
for  help.  The  doctor's  mother  was  a 
widow  and  in  ill  health;  his  two  older 
sisters,  then  in  their  20's,  were,  because 
of  the  times,  out  of  work.  The  boy's  23- 
year-old  brother  was  studying  to  be  a 
priest,  but  was  about  to  leave  the  semi- 
nary to  try  and  help  overcome  the 
family's  heavy  debt.  Unknown  to  his 
family,  this  16-year-old  boy  one  day 
stood  with  the  people  who  every  morning 
lined  up  at  the  Curley  home  to  seek  help 
from  their  mayor.  With  great  sympathy, 
the  city's  chief  executive  heard  this 
young  boy's  story  of  his  family's  hard- 
ship. Within  the  day  Mayor  Curley 
found  employment  for  the  sisters,  re- 
duced the  family  debt  to  practically 
nothing,  and  in  return  asked  but  one 
favor.  With  a  quaver  in  his  voice,  the 
prominent   surgeon   told   my   friend   of 
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that  request.  "Tell  your  brother  to  stay 
in  the  seminary  and  ask  him  and  your 
good  family,  when  they  have  time,  to 
please  say  a  prayer  for  me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  long  lifetime  of 
serving  his  people,  James  Michael  Curley 
again  and  again  did  for  others  what  he 
had  done  for  that  boy  and  his  family. 
Such  deeds  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  measure  of  greatness  for  a  leader 
whose  battles  were  waged  and  won  in 
a  city,  State,  and  Nation  all  of  which 
today  are  more  than  just  a  little  bit  bet- 
ter because  of  James  Michael  Curley. 

Like  all  leaders.  Governor  Curley 
neither  expected  nor  enjoyed  the  imani- 
mous  support  of  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity. Like  most  of  us.  his  every 
waking  moment  was  not  filled  with  per- 
fect deeds,  yet  in  the  balance  of  things 
his  was  a  most  successful  life,  success- 
ful in  that  it  benefited  so  many  others 
while  he  himself  experienced  family 
troubles  that  would  have  stagnated  the 
ordinary  man. 

My  words  today  can  contribute  but 
little,  if  anything,  to  the  love  and  mem- 
ories that  linger  on  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  thousands,  most  of  whom  were 
"little  people"  to  all  the  world,  but  not 
to  James  Michael  Curley. 

Mr^  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  James  M.  Curley  who  passed 
away  In  November  1958. 

Although  word  of  Jim  Curley'a  passing 
was  not  unexpected  at  the  time,  for  he 
had  been  seriously  ill.  I  know  that  it  still 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends 
tJiroughout  the  country.  Certainly  it 
caused  mourning  In  thousands  of  homes 
In  Boston  and  elsewhere  throughout 
Massachusetts. 

Jim  Curley  had  a  colorful  career  as 
Congressman,  mayor  of  Boston,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  If  one  could 
sum  up  in  a  single  sentence  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Jim  Curley.  I  believe 
that  sentence  would  read:  "His  waa  a 
generous  and  courageous  heart." 

Jim  Curley  had  experienced  both  vic- 
tory and  defeat  during  his  long  and 
eventful  years,  but  after  any  temporary 
defeat,  he  always  came  back  fighting 
courageously.  And  when  the  final  de- 
feat came,  as  it  must  to  all  men,  he  went 
down  fighting. 

Jim  Curley  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful political  and  humanitarian  figures 
In  the  history  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a  rugged  individualist 
with  a  strong  personality. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  many 
praiseworthy  qualities.  He  was  an  ora- 
tor of  exceptional  eloquence.  He  could 
be  sharp  in  criticism,  quick  in  repartee, 
and  was  brilliant  in  his  choice  of  words. 
Few  men  exceeded  him  either  in  ability 
or  in  the  fighting  spirit  he  displayed  in 
the  causes  he  supported.  He  was  a  man 
of  courage,  who  fought  with  all  his 
heart  for  the  principles  in  which  he 
believed. 

In  a  State  which  plays  the  political 
game  hard.  Jim  Curley  was  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  impoi-tant  chapters 


of  struggle  and  contest.  TTie  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  will  long  re- 
member him  as  a  dedicated  family  man, 
a  stalwart  champion  of  the  under- 
privileged, and  a  man  who  became  a 
legend  in  his  time. 

To  the  members  of  his  devoted  family. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
deep  sympathy  at  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Mi- 
chael Curley  was  his  name,  and  a  strong 
name  it  was,  befitting  the  man  who  made 
it  famous  in  Boston  and  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  the  provinces  beyond.  In 
the  course  of  his  very  active  life,  there 
were  a  few  times  when  he  was  knocked 
down,  but  they  could  not  keep  him  there. 
With  his  great  vitality  and  his  greater 
spirit,  he  always  bounced  back. 

He  had  the  foresight  to  come  out  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  to  oppose  the 
conservative  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  de- 
feated in  his  efforts  to  become  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention,  and 
the  conservatives  breathed  easier. 
Came  the  convention  where,  to  every- 
one's surprise,  and  with  infinite  relish, 
Jim  Curley  popi)ed  up  again,  this  time 
as  Senor  Curley,  delegate  from  Puerto 
Rico.  How  he  managed  this  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  striking  fact  of  Cur- 
leys  resourcefuhiess  and  determination. 
From  that  time  on,  no  one  ever  took 
Jim  Curley  for  granted.  To  the  con- 
sternation of  his  enemies,  he  predicted 
that  he  was  going  to  live  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  125.  and  he  said  It  so  convincingly 
that  some  people  began  to  believe  that 
he  might  win  out  over  the  laws  of 
nature. 

He  grew  up  In  Boston  where  the  chal- 
lenge of  politics  gives  an  added  zest  to 
the  air.  From  the  time  that  he  was  a 
young  "Shaver  "  h«  was  fascinated  by  the 
excitement  of  pollUcs,  its  drama,  and 
the  opportunity  it  offered  to  sharpen 
one's  talents  and  one's  skill. 

It  was  no  easy  field  of  combat.  Jim 
Curley  was  In  it  every  minute  of  his  life, 
for  decade  after  decade.  It  was  taking 
its  toll  of  his  tremendous  energy.  The 
body,  however,  could  not  keep  up  with  his 
eternal  spirit.  He  passed  away  in  No- 
vember 1958.  after  a  long  and  eventful 
career  as  Congressman,  several-times 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  in 
an  unbroken  line  passed  through  the 
Hall  of  Flags  in  the  statehouse  for  one 
last  look  at  their  old  friend.  "My 
adopted  family  "  he  would  say.  if  he  could 
see  the  grateful  people  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much.  Truly  he  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  little  man,  fighting  the  rich 
and  powerful  in  order  to  push  through 
legislation  that  would  open  up  more 
doors  of  opportunity  for  the  poor,  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  immigrants  who 
needed  a  helping  hand  to  start  their  new 
lives  in  this  strange  land. 

They  never  forgot  the  friend  who  waa 
by  their  side  when  they  needed  him  most. 
The  depth  and  sincerity  of  their  grief 
was  moving  evidence  of  the  affection  in 


which  he  was  held  by  the  thousands  who 
came  to  pay  their  last  respects.  They 
remembered  the  handsome  son  of  Irish 
parents  who  delighted  the  crowds  at 
street-comer  rallies  in  the  old  days. 
They  followed  him  upward  through  the 
years  for  he  was  the  symtx)l  of  their  own 
striving — educating  himself  by  his  stud- 
ies of  the  classics;  developing  the  cul- 
tured voice  that  gently  chided  the  patri- 
cians of  Beacon  Hill;  outwitting  the 
vested  interests  who  opposed  any 
change;  breaking  the  barriers  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  human  dignity  and  human 
potentialities. 

He  led  them  and  the  Democratic  Party 
which  spoke  for  them,  out  of  the  minor- 
ity wilderness  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
majority  support  and  successive  man- 
dates of  public  confidence.  Every  Dem- 
ocrat in  Massachusetts  owes  more  than 
he  can  ever  repay  to  the  grand  old 
man  of  Bay  State  democracy  whose 
memory  we  honor  today. 

Jim  Curley  has  gone  but  his  name,  his 
personality,  his  achievements  live  on, 
glowing  and  immortal. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.     I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Speak  r,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burxc). 

Mr.   BURKE  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in  this  eulogy, 
together  with  my  colleagues  from  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  life  of  James  M.  Curley. 
There  Is  hardly  anyone  in  political  life 
in    Massachusetts    who    has    not    been 
touched  by  the  activities  of  James  M. 
Curley  over  the  past  60  years.    I  knew 
James  M.  Curley.    In  some  campaigns, 
I  supported  him  and  in  a  few,  I  opposed 
him.    But,  there  was  something  about 
James  M.  Curley,  something  about  his 
activities,   his  life,  his   Interest  in  the 
poor,  his  interest  in  the  small  people 
that  created  an  impression  on  everyone. 
I  recall  on  many  occasions  when  James 
M.  Curley  would  visit  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  going  into  the  maternity  wards 
and  insisting  that  proper  care  be  given 
to  the  mothers  of  Boston.    Curley's  life 
was  a  rich  life.     We  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  liked  him  because  of  his 
humaneness.    He   was   a   controversial 
figure.    His  monuments  are  all  over  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    The 
great  East  Boston  Tunnel,  several  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Boston  City  HcspiUl, 
many  of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston 
were  built  under  the  administration  of 
James  M.  Curley.    James  M.  Curley  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  many  years  to  come. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.    I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.   Speaker,  I   yield   to  our  dlstin- 
guLshed  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   I  Mr.  McCormacxI. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November    12.    1958.   8   days   before  his 
84th  birthday,  James  M.  Curley,  one  of 
America's    outstanding    and    dramatic 
political  figures,  died  in  Boston,  Mass. 
James  M.  Curley  was  the  son  of  God- 
loving  parents,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in    Ireland.      Jim    Curley    rose    from 
humble  birth  to  high  position. 

His  whole  life  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  art  and  science  of  government  In 
the  field  of  elected  public  office.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  gifted  men  I  have  ever 
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met.  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability 
through  self -education,'  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  orators  for  decades  in  Ameri- 
can public  life,  notable  legislator  as  well 
as  an  outstanding  public  executive  and 
administrator.  Jim  Curley  never  forgot 
he  was  a  man  of  the  i>eople.  He  never 
forgot  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  afiOicted,  the 
underprivileged.  Throughout  his  whole 
life  as  city  legislator,  mayor.  Congress- 
man, Governor,  he  fought  in  their  be- 
half. 

The  monuments  to  his  name  and 
leadership  in  public  service  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Jim  Curley  was 
loved  by  countless  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons.  During  a  public  career  of 
well  over  50  years  Jim  Curley  had  20 
victories  at  the  polls,  councilman,  alder- 
man. State  representative,  Congressman 
on  two  different  occiisions  and  from 
two  different  congressional  districts,  the 
last  one  from  a  district  in  which  he  did 
not  live,  showing  the  respect  and  love 
the  people  had  for  him;  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton several  times,  and  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  were  the 
recipients  of  his  kindness.  He  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  an  appeal  for  help 
from  those  less  fortuiuite  than  himself. 

Jim  Curley  was  truly  a  remarkable 
man.  As  mayor  of  Boston  and  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  he  gave  the  people  of 
the  city  and  the  State  the  most  effec- 
tive and  highest  type  of  administration 
possible.  As  mayor  and  Governor  he  was 
a  public  leader  who  gave  both  humane 
and  businesslike  administration.  As  a 
legislator  he  was  a  sound  progressive, 
using  his  great  talents,  his  vision,  and 
courage,  to  make  his  city  and  his  State 
and  our  country  a  better  place  in  which 
to  Uve. 

Jim  Curley  has  left  Indelible  Imprints 
U08R  the  pages  of  the  history  of  Bos- 
toi^of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  United 
Snms.  The  best  evidence  of  the  widely 
held  love  for  Jim  Curley  Is  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  filed  past  his 
bier  while  it  lay  in  the  Hall  of  Flags 
In  the  statehouse  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  who  watched  his  funeral  procession 
from  the  statehouse  to  the  cathedral, 
and  from  the  cathedral  to  the  cemetery. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  viewed 
with  regret  and  many  with  tears  his 
funeral  procession. 

I  admire  very  much  the  many  fine 
qualities  of  Jim  Curley.  It  will  be  a  long 
while  before  one  like  Jim  Curley  will 
again  come  across  the  -political  horizon 
of  our  country. 

To  Mrs.  Curley  and  to  the  late  Gover- 
nor's sons  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
kind  words  today. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  appreciation, 
admiration,  and  res[>ect  that  I  speak  of 
the  Honorable  James  M.  Curley  today. 
He  was  in  Congress  when  my  late  hus- 
band John  Jacob  Rogers  was  here,  and 
my  husband  was  devoted  to  him,  devoted 


to  his  ability,  his  humor,  his  kindness, 
and  his  friendliness. 

One  of  the  respected  qualities  of  James 
Michael  Curley  was  his  love  and  devo- 
tion for  his  family.  On  occasions  my 
husband  would  remark.  Congressman 
Curley  had  to  break  away  from  the  din- 
ner event  early  in  order  to  return  home 
to  be  with  his  wife  who  was  an  invalid. 
For  many  years,  until  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Curley  this  love  and  devotion  had  priority 
over  all  that  concerned  James  M.  Curley. 
Later  on  when  he  married  again  this 
same  love  of  family  was  generously  given 
to  the  second  Mrs.  Curley  and  all  of  the 
children. 

During  his  eventful  lifetime,  Governor 
Curley  experienced  many  moments  of 
sadness,  more,  much  more,  it  would  seem, 
than  should  extend  to  any  man.  During 
these  times,  his  great  heart  was  called 
upon  to  bear  the  loss  not  only  of  his 
beloved  first  wife  but  the  misfortune  of 
losing  several  of  his  children,  in  some  in- 
stances almost  simultaneously.  Two  of 
his  children  were  buried  at  the  same 
time. 

James  Curley  was  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  believed  in  the  mission  of  man  on 
this  earth.  He  believed  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  He  was  everyone's  friend. 
His  greatest  earthly  pleasure  was  in  giv- 
ing pleasure  to  others  and  helping  to 
make  the  burdens  of  his  fellow  man 
lighter  and  more  easily  to  bear.  He  was 
respected  by  people  because  he  loved 
people  and  was  constantly  extending  a 
helping  hand. 

In  addition  to  his  kindness,  Governor 
Curley  also  was  very  charitable.  He 
gave  away  to  others  much  that  he  gained 
during  his  life.  He  was  always  helping 
somebody. 

Governor  Curley  was  extremely  kind  to 
women,  particularly  those  who  earned 
their  way  In  life.  Always  helping,  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  have  their  pay 
increased.  He  helped  them  to  have  bet- 
ter working  conditions  and  more  neces- 
sary comforts  dxirlng  working  hours.  He 
listened  to  their  problems  and  made  their 
difficulties  of  primary  concern  to  him. 
He  was  particularly  thoughtful  In  his 
efforts  for  all  of  the  women  employed  at 
the  statehouse  in  Boston  regardless  of 
their  job  or  station.  They  considered 
him  their  friend. 

James  M.  Curley  was  an  exceptionally 
able  man.  With  a  keen  intellect  he  ob- 
served and  studied  people.  Through  his 
own  efforts  he  developed  himself.  In  his 
early  years  in  politics  he  came  to  know 
the  value  of  being  able  to  eloquently  de- 
bate issues  and  persuade  others.  As  his 
great  voice  developed  his  knowledge  of 
human  affairs  broadened  and  at  the  top 
of  his  career  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  America  had  ever 
produced.  As  he  addressed  an  audience 
from  the  podium,  his  voice  wa"  rich,  in- 
spiring, magnificent. 

Although  the  career  of  Governor  Cur- 
ley was  in  politics.  It  was  his  love  of 
people  and  his  deep  desire  to  help  his 
less-fortunate  fellow  man  that  endeared 
this  man  to  coimtless  numbers.  Many 
considered  him  their  protector.  Many 
knew  he  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
the  subject  of  advantage  for  others.  He 
would   not   allow   people   to   be   down- 


trodden. He  would  only  permit  people 
to  be  treated  as  human  beings.  Because 
"Jim"  Curley  beheved  in  the  people,  they 
believed  in  him.  When  death  came  to 
"Jim"  Curley,  a  little  bit  of  a  countless 
many  also  died. 

Governor  Curley  was  a  fighter.  In  his 
many  battles,  however,  he  was  the  great- 
est always  when  he  was  fighting  to  help 
the  Fteople,  the  people  who  had  so  much 
faith  in  him.  In  his  matured  years 
James  M.  Curley  was  a  man  of  kindness 
and  understanding  based  upon  a  broad 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  many 
problems.  Experience  was  his  great 
teacher.  To  know  was  his  constant  de- 
sire.   To  help  was  his  dominant  purpose. 

A  human  being  was  God's  work  and 
James  M.  Curley  believed  the  hum^an  be- 
ing worthy  of  all  effort.  No  man  was 
imimportant.  Every  man  was  impor- 
tant. Every  person  possessed  some  tal- 
ent, something  of  value,  something  to 
give  to  his  other  fellow  men.  Because 
of  these  beliefs  James  M.  Curley  con- 
stantly worked  to  improve  and  raise  up 
the  dignity  of  human  beings.  His  work 
for  his  fellow  man  is  his  monument  for 
eternity. 

In  addition  to  being  a  fighter  James  M. 
Cxirley  possessed  a  great  sense  of  humor 
and  a  gentleness  as  soft  as  a  cloud.  I 
remember  I  went  to  Governor  Curley  one 
time  to  seek  his  help  in  assisting  me  in 
the  creation  of  a  State  park  In  Lowell, 
Mass.  With  great  pleasure  he  gave  me 
help.  He  knew  this  park  not  only  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  city  of  Lowell,  but  It 
would  also  be  a  feather  In  my  hat  in  the 
political  campaign  then  in  progress.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  full  meaning. 

Although  I  do  not  want  to  be  personal 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  he  tried  to 
help  me  with  every  matter  I  brought  to 
his  attention.  Likewise  he  never  asked 
me  to  do  anything  except  to  help  peo- 
ple. Will  you  help  this  person,  or  will 
you  do  what  you  can  for  another?  Al- 
ways it  was  for  the  benefit  of  people  he 
asked  for  help.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  al- 
ways did  the  very  best  I  could. 

When  James  M.  Curley  went  to  the 
statehouse  for  the  last  time,  he  came 
that  the  people  he  loved  could  pay  their 
respects  to  him.  This  they  did  in  a  long 
single  column,  hour  after  hour,  count- 
less numbers,  filed  by  him  just  to  say 
"goodby"  and  "thanks."  Here,  indeed, 
was  the  evidence  of  the  great  respect  and 
appreciation  so  full  and  so  great  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Here  was  their 
champion.  Here  was  their  statesman. 
Here  was  their  orator.  Here  was  their 
fighter.  Here  was  their  man.  I  know  I 
express  their  thoughts  with  mine  in  say- 
ing James  M.  Curley  was  a  great  states- 
man, a  great  American,  and  one  of  the 
kindest  men  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  joining 
with  me  in  paying  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  a  former  Congressman  from 
t;he  11th  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  in  paying  this  tribute 
to  James  Michael  Curley.  Also  in  ex- 
pressing to  his  wife  and  family  otu:  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolences. 

A  new  era  has  grown  up.  James  Cur- 
ley was  the  last  of  the  so-called  city 
bosses.    His  legend  will  live  on  for  years. 
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The  many  monuments  that  he  built,  the 
city  hosi>ltal8,  the  bridges,  the  roads, 
will  live  on  aa  everlasting  monuments  to 
his  memory.  But,  more  Important  than 
that — we  have  stressed  It  but  little  here 
today — James  Michael  Curley.  who  once 
Di-as  a  great  figure  In  these  Halls,  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  orators  In  the  last 
so  years  of  American  history.  He  was 
a  silver-tongued,  golden-voiced  orator. 
There  Is  hardly  a  school  In  America  of 
higher  education  that  does  not  use  the 
speeches  of  James  Michael  Curley  In 
their  teaching.  They  are  using  these 
recorded  speeches  as  instruction  to  the 
youth  of  America.  These  will  be  in  ex- 
istence when  the  buildings  and  other 
legends  are  gone.  They  will  still  have 
the  voice  of  Curley  on  these  records  In 
the  schools  of  higher  education  to  teach 
the  youth  of  America. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of 
James  Michael  Curley. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the 
late  James  Michael  Curley,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  sons  in  the  history  of 
our  Massachusetts  Commonwealth. 

There  are  Members  here  who  served 
With  Governor  Curley,  not  only  In  this 
body,  but  at  other  levels  of  State  gov- 
ernment, and  who  knew  him  better  than 
I.  No  one  could  help  but  be  tremen- 
dously Impressed  by  the  testimony  they 
have  recited  here  in  revelation  of  the 
great  soul  and  spirit  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

His  leadership  In  and  his  achieve- 
ments for  the  progress  of  social  Justice 
In  the  service  of  his  State  and  Nation 
will  be  his  everlasting  monument  in  our 
political  history.  His  personal  nobility 
In  concern  for  and  consideration  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  will  be  forever  re- 
membered In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  home  people.  We  Join  our  prayers 
that  his  soul  may  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov. 
James  Michael  Curley  was  a  great  in- 
vincible fighter  for  the  ordinary  man 
whose  lot  he  worked  so  hard  for  years  to 
improve. 

He  was  a  man  of  superb  and  extraor- 
dinary gifts,  one  of  the  most  famous 
orators  of  oiiK  day,  a  highly  gifted  ad- 
ministrator, and  an  unsurpassed  tena- 
cious public  advocate. 

He  had  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  a 
warmth  of  human  kindness  and  loyalty 
that  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  all 
those  who  knew  him. 

A  beloved  and  valued  colleapue  in  the 
Congress,  I  had  occasion  to  know  and  ob- 
serve the  warm  personal  qualities  of 
Governor  Curley  and  his  great  zeal  for 
human  betterment.  The  future  will 
bring  greater  luster  to  his  colorful  per- 
sonality and  outstanding  public  career. 

May  he  find  rest  and  peace  in  his 
eternal  home. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  tlie  life 


and  character  of  the  late  James  Michael 
Curley. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  BRETTON  WOODS 

aorei^:ments  act 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  qu(  stlon  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  duestion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKEil  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .   The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4452)  to  amend  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 

The  motion  w;is  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R  4452.  with  Mr. 
Machrowicz  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  conference  at  Bretton  Woods  in 
1944.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  me  to 
see  the  nations  gathered  together  in  the 
common  undert.iking  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  economic  well-being  and 
the  redevelopment  of  the  countries  that 
had  been  torn  by  war.  At  that  meet- 
ing 39  nations  .signed  that  agreement. 
Since  then  29  other  nations,  68  nations 
all  together,  have  joined  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act.  Practically  all 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
engaged  In  working  out  their  problems 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  that  Act  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  was  organ- 
ized to  stabilize  international  exchange 
and  to  facilitate  the  International  trade 
of  the  world.  Tlie  International  Bank 
for  Reconstructicm  and  Development 
was  formed.  For  12  years  these  or- 
ganizations have  operated  within  the 
authorized  capital  fixed  by  the  original 
agreement.  They  have  made  a  shining 
success.  They  hiive  lost  no  money  by 
bad  debts,  and  now,  at  a  meeting  at  New 
Delhi,  these  nations  have  agreed  that 
their  quotas  to  the  Fund  and  their  sub- 
scription to  the  st<xk  of  the  Bank  should 
be  increased.  Our  quota  to  the  Fund 
has  been  Increased  by  $1,375,000,000. 
One-fourth  of  that  amount,  it  is  pro- 
vided, shall  be  paid  in  gold,  $344  million, 
and  that  is  all  the  immediate  cash  pay- 
ment that  is  involved  in  the  program 
provided  for  by  this  bill.  The  balance 
of  the  subscription  to  the  Fund  is  pro- 
vided in  nonlnterest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  These  obliga- 
tions will  only  be  used  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  such  as  the  condition  that 
arose  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed, 
which  cast  a  great  burden  on  the  Fund. 

At  the  end  of  1958  the  Fund  had  $2.3 
billion,  but  against  that  amount  there 


are  commitments  of  $900  million  and 
there  are  withdrawal  privileges  of  $l.i 
billion.  It  Is  very  improbable  that  those 
withdrawal  privileges  will  be  used,  but 
In  case  of  emergency  this  balance  is  en- 
tirely Inadequate  to  permit  the  Fund 
to  carry  on  its  ordinary  operations. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  Increase 
In  our  quota  to  the  Fund  and  our  8ub> 
scription  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank.  The 
resolution  does  not  provide  for  any  im- 
mediate cash  outlay  to  the  Bank.  The 
subscription  to  the  Bank  Is  for  shares  of 
capital  stock.  We  subscribe  to  31,750 
additional  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank,  which  is  used  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  obligations  which  the  Bank  issues 
and  sells  In  the  private  markets  of  the 
world.  The  Bank,  by  reason  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  It  has  been  admini.stered, 
has  the  confidence  of  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  world,  but  as  the  amount  of 
the  Bank's  outstanding  obligatioas  ap- 
proaches the  amount  of  the  guarantee 
fund,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
sell  the  Bank's  obligations  in  the  private 
market. 

That  is  the  proposition  that  has  been 
brought  to  us  for  our  decision.  Without 
the  passage  of  this  bill  these  great  insti- 
tutions who  are  the  symbol  of  success 
could  not  operate  as  we  would  like  them 
to  do.  These  organizations  were  formed 
imder  the  leadership  of  America.  They 
have  been  nurtured  by  our  country  and 
the  leadership  of  these  organizations 
makes  America  the  leader  of  the  finances 
of  the  world.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
anybody  would  want  to  defeat  this  biU. 
or  to  hamper  it  In  any  way.  When  we 
speak  for  the  Fund  we  speak  for  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  To  do  anything 
that  would  bring  any  doubt  about  our 
course  of  conduct,  that  would  cast  the 
slightest  scintilla  of  doubt  that  we  intend 
to  carry  out  our  obligations  to  the  fullest 
extent,  would  weaken  us  with  these 
nations. 

We  are  In  a  critical  time  now,  prob- 
ably the  most  critical  time  the  world  has 
experienced.  We  want  the  good  will  of 
our  allies.  We  must  have  it.  Anything 
that  will  disturb  them  about  our  help 
and  our  faith  in  this  matter  will  hurt 
us,  I  think,  in  our  international  rela- 
tions. Let  us  not  do  anything  that  will 
allow  our  enemies  to  make  it  a  vehicle 
of  propaganda. 

I  hope  you  will  pass  this  bill  without 
amendment,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will. 

Who  recommends  the  bill?  Sixty- 
eight  nations  of  the  world  reconmiend 
the  bill  and  are  interested  in  it.  The 
National  Advisory  Council  recommends 
the  bill.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  pleads  for  the  bill.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  reported 
the  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

When  this  Fund  was  founded  the  im- 
ports of  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
were  $27  billion,  but  today  their  imports 
are  $100  billion.  This  has  been  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  assistance  the  Fund  has 
given  to  international  trade  by  stabilizing 
world  currencies  and  reducing  restric- 
tions on  international  exchange. 

Not  only  does  the  Bank  render  a  great 
service  by  the  loan  of  money.  It  gives 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  the 
nations  it  serves. 
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These  organizations  were  founded  on 
faith  and  courage  and  vision.  As  the 
prophet  of  old  is  quoted  In  the  Good 
Book,  where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people 
perish. 

I  hope  that  no  destructive  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  If  they  are,  little  consideration  will 
be  given  to  them.  We  are  playing  with 
fire  if  we  do  not  let  this  bill  go  through 
as  Is.  We  are  playing  with  fire  because 
our  enemies  are  masters  of  propaganda 
and  deceit  and  they  cun  use  it  to  our 
detriment. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  is, 
without  amendment.  If  you  do  that, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  rendering  a  serv- 
ice to  your  people  and  your  country  that 
cannot  be  overestimated  . 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  good  bill.  As  the  chairman  has 
said,  it  helps  in  the  world  situation,  but 
it  also  helps  this  country.  It  helps  our 
industry  and  our  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  considered  this  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WroNALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
H.R.  4452  embodying  authorization  In- 
creasing the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  its  subscrip- 
tion to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  This 
will  be  done  by  amendment  of  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  Agreements  Act  of  1945. 

It  should  be  called  to  your  attention 
that  68  countries  have  subscribed  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  Bank  and 
Fund  and  both  institutions  have  served 
with  remarkable  success  for  more  than 
12  years.  While  these  two  Institutions 
are  Included  in  the  same  act.  they  each 
have  different  fields  of  activity,  of  real 
importance  and  vital  Impact  on  the 
world  economy. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  as- 
sists cotmtrlee  to  maintain  or  achieve 
stable  and  convertible  currencies,  free  of 
exchange  restrictions. 

The  International  Bank  aided  mate- 
rially In  the  recon8tru<;tlon  that  took 
place  following  World  V7ar  n  and  now 
has  an  important  place  In  financing  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  member  coim- 
tries  through  long-term  loans. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act,  Congress  must  author- 
ize Increases  in  the  UJB.  quota  to  the 
Monetary  Fund  and  in  the  subscrip- 
tion of  capital  to  the  International 
Bank. 

Today's  bill  embodies  the  first  ap- 
proach to  member  goveraments  for  ad- 
dltl(»al  resources  since  the  Institutions 
first  began  their  operation  in  1946. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  testifying  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
stated: 

It  Is  our  Tiew  that  theae  recommended 
Increaces  together  with  tbe  proposed  in- 
creases In  the  subscription  and  quotas  of 
the  other  members  should  be  sufficient  to 
permit  these  bodies  to  continue  their  useful 
work  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Increase  In  omx  subiicrlptlon  will  In- 
volve a  present  cash  outlay  by  the  United 
States  that  la  large  but  la  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  now  subscriptions. 
No  budgetary  provision  Is  needed  In  the  case 
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of  the  Bank,  while  In  the  case  of  the  Pund 
the  entire  additional  quota  of  SI. 876  billion 
is  included  in  the  Isudget,  only  the  gold 
payment  of  $$44  million  really  repreeenta  an 
immediate  cash  expenditure. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  after  the  capi- 
tal contribution,  these  Institutions  have 
been  self-supporting.  Expenses  are  de- 
frayed out  of  income  earned. 

In  the  operation  of  the  International 
Bank,  many  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  It 
constitutes  a  great  force  for  peaceful 
progress  amongst  the  free  nations.  At 
a  time  when  the  world  Is  aroused  by 
conflicts  In  many  areas  and  as  the  West 
Berlin  deadline,  arbitrarily  set  up  by  the 
Communists  approaches.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  not  only  our  defense  establish- 
ment be  in  order  and  ready  to  move  at 
the  first  sign  of  aggressive  action,  but  it 
is  extremely  Important  that  our  economic 
weapons  be  ready  and  able  to  meet  the 
pressures  and  sti-esses  created  in  a  world 
at  crisis  stage. 

I  would  like  to  quote  further  a  few 
statements  made  by  Secretary  Anderson 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
House  in  voting  on  this  legislation.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  does  not 
finance  long-run  developwnent  programs 
nor  is  It  intended  to  provide  long-range 
economic  assistance  to  improve  the 
standards  of  living  of  its  member  coun- 
tries. In  simple  terms,  the  Fimd  is  a 
short-term  credit  institution  which  as- 
sists the  monetary  authorities  of  the 
member  countries  to  carry  out  sound 
financial  policies. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  the  Fund 
for  action  by  the  governments  can  be 
summarized  very  briefly.  It  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  quotas  of  most  countries 
by  50  percent.  This  would  increase  the 
United  States  quota  by  $1,375  billion  from 
$2.75  brnion  to  $4,125  billion.  Very  small 
quotas  will  be  adjusted  to  bring  them  up 
to  a  reasonable  leveL  The  quotas  of 
three  coimtrles — Canada,  Germany,  and 
Japan — will  be  Increased  substantially 
more  than  50  percent.  The  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  quota  of  the  United  States 
does  not  mean  that  the  Fund  will  spend 
these  new  resources  at  once.  The  United 
States  will  pay  one-quarter  of  its  quota 
increase  in  gold,  the  balance  will  be  held 
in  non-interest-bearing  demand  notes 
which  will  not  represent  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  until  such  time  as  the  Fund 
cashes  them. 

I  say  again  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber there  have  been  a  number  of  years 
in  which  the  Fund  returned  more  dol- 
lars to  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  it  took 
out  for  new  drawings. 

With  respect  to  the  International 
Bank,  the  reconstruction  phase  of  the 
Bank's  activities  is  over.  It  succeeded 
very  importantly  in  the  reconstruction 
of  France,  Denmark,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Would  the  gentleman 
kindly  ix>int  out  the  difference  between 
the  moneys  in  this  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  funds  that  were  in  controversy 
here  yesterday  in  connection  with  the 
development  loan  program?  Could  In- 
dia, for  example,  participate  in  both? 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  country  could  participate  In 
both  activities. 

Mr.  WIER.  What  Is  the  dUTerence? 
Why  would  not  one  bill  In  this  field  be 
sufficient  to  serve  all  purposes? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  is  an  operation 
controlled  entirely  by  the  68  member 
countries  under  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement.  The  Development  Loan 
Fimd,  as  I  understand  its  operation,  has 
an  entirely  different  composition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  real  differ- 
ence between  the  two  that  operations 
tmder  this  program  conform  to  some 
extent  with  banking  ijolicy.  whereas  the 
Development  Loan  Fimd  is  a  soft  money 
operation,  and  loans  made  under  it  are 
never  going  to  be  collected?  This  oper- 
ation would  be  In  trouble  if  we  puUed 
the  pin  on  this  foreign  aid  grant  pro- 
gram, the  Development  Loan  Pxmd  oper- 
ations and  all  the  rest  of  the  giveaway 
programs.  If  Congress  ever  regains  its 
sanity  and  stops  that  business,  then 
there  will  be  real  serious  probl^ns  in 
this  setup. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  controversy  in  the  Congress. 
I.  frankly,  believe  there  is  soundness  in 
the  operation  of  these  two  fimds,  that 
they  have  added  much  to  the  develcv- 
ment  of  the  world  in  a  peaceful  and 
progressive  maimer. 

I  want  now  to  continue.  There  are 
a  few  more  remarks  by  Secretary 
Anderson: 

Each  loan  follows  a  period  of  intense  study, 
engineering  examination,  and  negotiation. 
The  loans  which  the  Bank  has  made  have 
been  sound  and  the  Bank  has  had  no  de- 
faults. Some  short-term  Issues  have  been 
sold  entirely  outside  of  the  tTnited  States  to 
foreign  Investors,  largely  central  banks,  which 
have  used  the  Bank's  funds  in  the  form  of 
dollar  Investment  of  their  monetary  re- 
serves. Moreover,  foreign  private  lnvest(MY 
have  purchased  the  Bank's  tx}nds  for  ordinary 
Investment  purposes,  in  the  same  way  as 
have  American  Investors.  The  Bank  esti- 
mates that  approximately  80  percent  of  its 
bond  financing  has  come  from  American  in- 
vestors and  the  balance  from  abroad. 

Investors  have  recognized  that  the 
Bank  has  operated  prudently  and  that 
its  loans  have  been  sound.  This  has 
done  much  to  establish  the  high  quality 
of  the  Bank's  bonds.  However,  the 
ability  of  the  Bank  to  sell  its  bonds  to 
institutional  and  individual  investors  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  fact  that  back 
of  the  Bank's  own  assets  is  the  contin- 
gent liability  of  the  member  govern- 
ments to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
Bank  through  possible  calls  on  the  un- 
called 80  percent  portion  of  the  capital. 
In  other  words,  this  80  percent  portion  of 
the  Bank's  capital  constitutes  a  guar- 
antee undertaken  Jointly  and  severally 
by  all  the  member  governments  to  sup- 
ply dollars  or  other  currencies  needed  to 
meet  the  Bank's  obligations  in  the  tm- 
likely  event  that  the  Bank  falls  short. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  legis- 
lation be  expeditiously  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  that  the  UJS.  contribution 
be  made  at  once  to  instill  full  confidence 
in  the  other  free  nations. 
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Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  this  amount.  $1,375 
million,  by  which  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  Fund,  how  much  Is  payable 
Immediately  In  gold? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  $344  million. 
Mr.  HALEY.  That  has  the  effect  of 
depleting  the  gold  supply  of  this  country. 
Can  the  gentleman  teU  me  how  much 
of  the  gold  we  now  hold  in  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  $22  billion  has  gone  out 
through  this  method  of  the  United 
States  having  to  pay  foreign  govern- 
ments In  gold,  if  demanded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure.  Perhaps  the  committee  can  fur- 
nish that  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
Mr.     KILBURN.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
jrleld  tlie  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes.    I   think  it   is  twice   that — $688 

million. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Twice  the  amount 
carried  in  this  authorization. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  This  is  a  50  percent 
Increase.  What  we  have  put  in  before  is 
$688  mUlion. 

Mr.  HALEY.  What  I  am  inquiring 
about  is  how  much  of  the  gold  reserves 
of  this  Nation,  approximately  $22  billion, 
is  pledged  to  other  governments  that 
can  come  In  and  demand  payment  In 
gold. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  to  other  governments.  This  goes 
into  the  Fund  under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  contribution  in 
gold  after  this  bill  is  passed,  after  this 
pledge  is  made,  would  be  $688  million, 
plus  $344  million,  or  a  little  over  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  HALEY.  That,  however,  is  just 
from  the  funds  that  have  gone  out 
through  this  method.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  clarify  in  my  own  thinking  is 
this:  Out  of  the  $22  billion  of  gold  held 
by  the  Federal  Government,  how  much 
Is  pledged  to  other  nations?  When  they 
accumulate  dollars,  how  much  of  that 
gold  is  pledged  to  other  nations? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  have  been  informed, 
and  this  may  help  answer  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that 
there  is  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
gold  reserve  of  the  United  States  now 
committed  to  foreign  deposits,  foreign 
coimtries,  foreign  governments  for  in- 
dustry, leaving  30  percent  of  our  total 
gold  reserve  committed  to  oiu-  own  use. 
If  I  am  accurate,  that  will  give  you  a 
basis  on  which  to  predicate  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  His  question  is  this:  The  addi- 
tional $344  million  in  gold  to  be  paid 
into  this  fund — that  is  the  question — 
depletes  that  30  percent  of  reserves  re- 
tained for  our  own  purposes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  have  the 
complete  figures  the  gentleman  has  given 
me.  I  have  not  seen  those  figures  before. 
But  these  funds  of  the  Intemattional 
Monetary  Fimd  are  available  to  all  of  the 


member  countries,  which  Includes  the 
United  States.  We  have  the  right  of 
participation  in  that  fund  the  same  way 
the  other  member  countries  have. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  think  I  may  have 
the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question. 
None  of  this  money  is  pledged  to  any  for- 
eign country,  none  is  committed.  In  my 
judgment,  those  are  not  quite  the  right 
terms  to  use.  It  Is  true  other  countries 
have  a  claim  on  our  gold  due  to  interna- 
tional relations  and  trade,  but  that  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  par- 
ticular matter.  There  presently  is  in  the 
Treasury  $20,442  million  of  gold.  If  we 
pay  out  this  $344  million  we  will  still 
have  $20  billion,  so  percentagewise  it  will 
reduce  it  not  much. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  When  you  refer  to 
claims  of  foreign  governments  on  our 
gold,  may  I  say  that  we  have  the  same 
claim  on  any  gold  that  they  furnish  to 
the  fund. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDN/Ji.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  That  may  be  true,  but 
of  the  reserve  funds  or  the  reserve  gold 
that  we  have  now  in  this  country,  what 
I  am  trying  to  determine  is  how  much 
is  pledged.  Now,  remember  that  a  gov- 
ernment acquiring  dollars  can  demand 
payment  in  gold  and  I,  as  an  individual, 
cannot.  What  I  am  trying  to  determine 
is  how  much  of  the  gold  reserve  that  we 
have  now  is  pledged  or  could  be  called 
on  by  other  governments  and  make  the 
United  States  pay  in  gold.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  that  figure? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure,  although  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee may  have  the  information. 

Mr.  HALEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  now  in  Fort  Knox  $22  bil- 
lion in  gold,  and  that  foreign  govern- 
ments, by  reason  of  building  up  dollar 
reserves,  now  could  call  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  approximately  $11  bil- 
lion of  that  gold  reserve;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  have  not  seen  that  figure  stated. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  great  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  this  House 
ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  House 
with  that  information,  because  I  think 
it  is  important. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Percentagewise,  $344 
million  is  relatively  small  as  compared 
to  the  many,  many  billons  of  reserve; 
that  is,  percentagewise,  and  that  is  what 
you  were  asking  particularly  about.  It 
will  not  affect  the  percentage  much. 
True,  we  would  rather  not  have  anything 
paid  out.  This  money  is  invested  in 
the  International  Fund,  and  the  Bank 
has  always  paid  its  bills  and  all  of  its 
interest.  Our  contingent  liability  is 
"just  in  case." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  operation  of  the 
Fund  has  had  a  great  stabilizing   in- 


fluence on  the  economies  of  the  free 
world,  throughout  all  the  member 
nations. 

Mr.     BENNETT    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
Now,  this  is  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  As  I  understand,  we 
have  subscribed  and  are  obligated  to 
pay  in  some  $3,125  million.  We  have 
subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  in  the 
amount  of  $3,125  million.  Now,  the 
effect  of  this  bill  is  to  double  the  amount 
of  capital  stock  which  we  shall  sub- 
scribe for  and  which  we  would  likely  be 
obligated  to  pay  in  the  event  that  it  was 
necessary  because  of  default  of  the 
Bank's  obligations,  is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Now. 
the  total  capital  of  the  Bank  is  $10  bil- 
lion, as  I  understand  it.  The  total  loans 
that  the  Bank  has  made  up  to  now 
amount  to  about  three  billion  some- 
thing. Now,  my  question  is  this:  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  subscribe  and  obligate 
this  country  to  double  up  its  capital 
stock  subscription  at  a  time  when  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  is  at  least 
three  times  over  and  above  what  its 
present  loan  obligations  are? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Because  the  projects 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  are  such  that  it  is  felt  that  it  is 
needed,  by  way  of  additional  guarantees, 
in  order  to  provide  full  confidence,  full 
faith  and  credit  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
in  the  future  by  the  International  Bank. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Is  it 
true  that  in  actual  practice  the  only 
capital  that  means  anything,  the  only 
capital  subscription  that  means  any- 
thing, is  the  capital  that  we  ourselves 
have  subscribed  to.  and  the  loans  are 
about  equal  to  the  capital  we  have  obli- 
gated ourselves  to  subscribe  to  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No;  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  true.  I  believe  there  are  very 
responsible  governments  that  have  met 
their  quotas  and  have  met  their  obliga- 
tions in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  and  they  are  working  together 
in  a  very  fine  manner. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  just 
want  to  get  this  clear.  It  is  the  amount 
of  capital  we  have  subscribed  to  that 
this  country  would  be  liable  for  in  the 
event  of  default  on  these  obligations  by 
other  countries? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  right. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  fo  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brown]. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4452. 
This  bill  is  needed  to  maintain  effective 
operation  of  two  institutions  which  have 
a  13-year  record  of  solid  accomplish- 
ment in  promoting  world  monetary 
stability  and  a.ssisting  world  economic 
development.  Both  of  these  objectives 
are  important  elements  in  building 
strong  and  prosperous  economies  in  the 
nations  of  the  free  world. 


These  objectives  are  important,  too, 
to  our  own  economy,  and  particularly  to 
our  farmers  and  laborers  who  produce 
for  export.  The  International  Monetary 
Fiind  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  help 
substantially  in  building  world  markets 
for  American  exports. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  trade  among  nations 
would  be  very  much  more  difiBcult  than 
It  is  today.  For  many  years,  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  have  faced 
rejjeated  dollar  shortages,  and  have  had 
to  ration  their  dollars  through  various 
restrictions  on  trade  and  payments. 
One  of  the  principal  goals  of  the  Fund 
is  to  do  away  with  these  rationing  sys- 
tems, so  that  all  of  the  currencies  of 
the  member  countries  may  be  converted 
freely.  While  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  In  reaching  that  goal,  the  mem- 
ber coimtries  have  been  able  to  relax 
their  restrictions  considerably,  knowing 
that  the  Fund  stands  ready  to  help  them 
In  time  of  trouble,  as  It  helped  Britain 
dvuing  the  Suez  crisis.  If  the  Fund  had 
not  been  available,  these  countries 
would  have  been  forced  to  Impose  fur- 
ther restrictions  that  would  have  inter- 
fered seriously  with  world  trade  and 
would  have  sharply  cut  down  the  mar- 
ket for  American  exports. 

The  Bank,  too.  builds  markets  for  our 
products.  One  example  of  the  imme- 
diate effect  in  stimulating  exports  from 
this  country  was  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  answer  to  question- 
ing during  our  hearings.  He  informed 
us  that  through  June  30,  1958,  $1,342.- 
700.000  of  the  loan  funds  disbursed  by 
the  Bank  had  been  used  by  the  borrowers 
for  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Both  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  are 
operated  on  a  sound,  biisinesslike  basis. 
Th^pay  their  expenses  out  of  the  in- 
coA  received  In  their  operations.  No 
loan  from  the  Bank  is  in  default,  and  no 
member  country  is  in  arrears  on  repay- 
ments of  its  drawings  from  the  Fund. 
Income  for  each  institution  has  been 
sufficient  to  permit  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund  to  build  up  sizable  reserves  against 
losses. 

Our  committee  heard  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  administration,  business 
groups,  farming,  labor,  and  banking. 
These  witnesses  were  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  favorably  on  It. 

Mr.  SPEH^CE.  Mr.  Chairman^ I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  l^m  In- 
diana (Mr.  BarrI. 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  can 
often  be  a  very  confusing  thing  for  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  Congress  to 
determine  the  financial  responsibility  of 
this  Nation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Frankly,  I  have  been  very  confused  in 
the  last  few  days  as  to  what  our  respon- 
sibility is.  I  often  get  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  maybe  we  are  kidding  ourselves  that 
this  Nation  by  Itself  can  defend  the  whole 
free  world  or  can  rebuild  the  whole  free 
world.  I  do  know,  however,  that  with 
the  cooperation  of  68  nations  all  over 
the  world  we  can  get  this  job  done. 

To  me  the  concept  of  working  alone  in 
this  field  of  financial  responsibility  to  the 
world  today  is  out  of  date,  it  is  outmoded. 


We  have  a  clear  responsibility  to  the 
world.  We  do  not  intend  to  back  off 
from  It.  But  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  picking  up  our  share,  and 
every  little  country  in  this  Fund  is  throw- 
ing in  their  money  and,  incidentally, 
their  gold.  Take  a  little  country  like 
Afghanistan.  Their  contribution  is  $10 
million  to  this  Fund,  and  they  are  going 
to  increase  it.  And  they  are  paying  $2  Vz 
million  in  their  own  gold. 

This  i^  the  kind  of  cooperation,  this  is 
the  sort  of  movement  in  world  respon- 
sibility that  I  can  understand.  It  is  the 
sort  of  thing  I  can  tell  the  people  in  my 
district  and  which  I  think  they  will  un- 
derstand. So  it  is  a  real  thrill  and  a  real 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  hOF>es 
that  they  will  take  care  of  their  increased 
quotas,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BARR.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  hopes 
they  will. 

Mr.  BARR.  May  I  say  this,  that  this 
agreement  goes  in  effect  when  75  per- 
cent of  the  nations  have  agreed  to  the 
increase,  when  they  have  paid  in  their 
funds  and  the  Fund  is  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  why  not  100  percent  of  the 
nations,  the  68  member  nations? 

Mr.  BARR.  May  I  suggest  this  to  the 
gentleman?  I  certainly  do  not  have  his 
experience,  I  know  that,  but  I  suggest 
there  is  a  historical  precedent.  The 
United  States  came  into  being  when  9 
States  out  of  the  13  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion. When  we  have  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  it  goes  into  effect  when 
three-fourths  of  our  States  ratify  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BARR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  doubt  that  that 
Involved  the  $1,375  million  as  contained 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BARR.    That  is  very  possible,  sir. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  wonderfully  fine  ex- 
perience to  be  here,  hear  and  learn  so 
much  about  the  people  of  the  free 
world.  Sometimes  it  causes  a  fellow  to 
wonder  why  we  do  not  have  more  free- 
dom here  at  home. 

By  special  messenger,  I  received  a  no- 
tice on  Friday.  March  20,  at  4:10  pjn., 
that  there  would  be  a  hearing  this 
morning  to  consider  the  bills  to  amend 
the  Unemployment  Act  of  1946,  but  no 
list  of  witnesses  accompanied  the  notice, 
and.  subsequently,  I  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  only  Mr.  Galbraith 
would  be  called  as  a  witness  today. 

The  incident  that  causes  this  out- 
burst, or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
is  the  fact  that,  after  we  had  been  given 
to  imderstand  there  would  not  be  any 
more  subcommittee  hearings  before  we 
started  the  Easter  vacation,  except  to 
hear  one  witness  this  morning.  I  yester- 


day afternoon  received  the  following  no- 

Uce: 

ExzcxrnvK  and   Lxgislatitx  Rbobcakization 

STTBCOMMmTE  OF  THE  COMlUTTBi  OK  OOT- 
EBNtAENT  OPERATIOKS,  HOTTSB  OT  RXPKZ- 
SENTATIVES HxASIMaS    ON    BUXS    TO    AMKNO 

THE  Emploticent  Act  OF  1946;  Heartng 
Room  1601-B,  New  House  Office  Bmu)- 

INC,   10  A.M. 

WKDNSSDAT,  MABCH  SS,   ItS* 

Congressman  Henst  8.  Reuss.  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clakk,  Jr.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Congressman  Btbon  L.  Johnson,  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Harvard 
University. 

Dr.  Oardlner  C.  Means,  consulting  econo- 
mist. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH    26,    196* 

Congressman  Charles  X.  Bennett,  of 
Florida. 

Congressman  Walte*  H.  Judd,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  Leon  Kej^serling,  former  Chairman. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  Stanley  Ruttenberg.  director.  Depart- 
ment of  Research,  AFL-CIO. 

This  notice  caught  the  minority  mem- 
bers by  surprise,  for  Mr.  Barry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee — as  the  chair- 
man was  advised — is  in  California;  Mr. 
Brown,  the  other  Republican  member, 
had  arranged  his  schedule  to  leave 
Washington  with  the  foregoing  infor- 
mation in  mind;  and  I,  member  ex  offi- 
cio of  the  subcommittee  but  interested 
in  the  proposed  amendments,  and  as  one 
who  was  on  the  committee  when  the  bill 
was  written  in  1946,  could  not,  because 
of  previously  scheduled  hearings,  attend. 

It  happens  that  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  is  trying  to  write  labor  l^islation 
and  of  which  I  am  a  member,  had  sched- 
uled a  hearing  for  this  morning.  So,  if 
there  are  not  as  many  Members  here  on 
the  floor  as  there  should  be.  that  is  one 
explanation.  We  are  trying  to  get 
around,  first  to  one  committee  hearing 
and  then  another,  called  by  our  E>emo- 
cratic  friends,  so  some  just  cannot  be 
here  when  we  should  be  here. 

This  morning,  when  we  asked  for  the 
names  of  individuals  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  proi)osed  legislation  and 
who  had  been  notified,  we  were  not,  as  I 
recall,  advised  that  anyone  in  particular 
had  been  notified,  but  that  a  general  no- 
tice had  gone  out.  It  is  evident  that 
some  who  are  interested  in  the  adoption 
of  this  type  of  legislation  were  notified 
but  I  failed  to  receive  any  information 
that  anyone  who  might  logically  be  op- 
ix)sed  to  it  was  given  any  notice. 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  give  any 
"money  to  anybody  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere.  I  am  just  asking  the  very 
fine  Democratic  leadership  to  have  a  lit- 
tle consideration  for  us,  give  us  a  chance, 
give  some  of  the  Republicans  a  chance  to 
sit  in  on  some  of  these  committee  hear- 
ings. 

Why  all  the  rush?  Five  of  the  wit- 
nesses are  Congressmen.  Four  others 
are  experts,  so  called,  professionals  who 
have  appeared  more  than  once  in  ad- 
vocacy of  spending  programs. 

Time  and  again  last  year,  I  droiq>ed  my 
own  work,  hiked  upstairs  to  the  commit- 
tee room,  just  to  create  a  quorum,  but. 
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unless  we  can  be  shown  a  little  consid- 
eration, I  am  all  through  with  running 
to  hearings  In  which  I  am  not  interested 
just  so  one  can  be  held. 

As  a  Republican,  I  have  a  certain  In- 
terest in  reciprocity  which.  In  my  book, 
does  not  mean  dancing  all  the  time  to 
one  tune. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"8»c.  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  Is  authorized  to  request  and 
consent  to  an  Increase  of  $1,375,000,000  In 
the  quota  of  the  United  States  under  ar- 
ticle III,  section  a,  of  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  Fund,  as  proposed  In  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Fund  dated  February  2,  1959. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  is  authorized  (1)  to  vote  for  Increases 
In  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  imder  ar- 
ticle n.  section  2.  of  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  Bank,  as  recommended  In  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank  dated  February  2.  1959,  and  (2)  If 
such  Increases  become  effective,  to  subscribe 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  thirty-one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
shares  of  stock  under  article  n.  section  3, 
of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Bank." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  $950,000,000'.  and  by  striking  out  "not 
to  exceed  $4, 1 25 ,000, 000 ''  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary." 

Mr.  GROSS.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
'amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  2,  after  line  12,  Insert  a  new  section 
which  shall  provide  as  follows: 
•<  "Sk.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  with  respect  to  section  16(a)  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  each  member  of  the 
Fund  has  notified  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Fund,  In  writing,  that  It  consents 
to  and  has  compiled  with  the  Increase  In 
Its  quota,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (11)  as  proposed  In  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund 
dated  February  2,  1959." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Spence).  in  addressing  the  House  a 
few  moments  ago,  said  that  this  coun- 
try is  the  leader  of  finance  throughout 
the  world.  Maybe  so.  We  know  this 
country  is  the  leader  of  the  world  in 
total  national  debt. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  also 
implied  that  unless  this  bill  was  passed, 
and  in  the  sacred  form  in  which  the 
committee  brought  it  to  the  House,  we 

might  hurt  the  sensitivities  of  some  of 
our  so-called  foreign  friends.  It  is  about 
time  we  gave  some  consideration  to  the 
sensitivities  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  who  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  this  Federal  debt 
of  ours.  If  it  is  ever  paid. 

Cut  it  as  thin  as  you  want  to,  this  bill 
provides  for  an  Increase  of  $1,375  million 
In  the  Federal  debt.  I  said  $1,375  milUon 
would  be  added  to  the  Federal  debt  of 
this  country. 


Yesterday  this  House  passed  a  bill— I 
did  not  vote  for  it — to  provide  $100  mil- 
lion for  imcollectible  loans  to  foreign 
covmtrles,  so  that  in  two  consecutive  days 
you  have  loaded  onto  the  debt  of  this 
country  approximately  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars. 

What   does  my   amendment  do?     It 
simply     provides     that     the     increased 
quotas  to  this  International  Fund  shall 
be  subscribed  by   all  of  the   other   67 
countries  before  this  coimtry  puts  up 
any  money.    That  is  all  that  it  does.    Is 
there  anything  unfair  about  that?    Who 
benefits  from   this  Fund?     We   do  not 
borrow  from  it  although  we  are  borrow- 
ing all  kinds  of  money  these  days  and 
paying  increasingly  high  rates  of  inter- 
est.   This  Fund.  I  am  told  today,  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  67  other  countries. 
Oh,  sure,  we  can  borrow  from  it.    I  do 
not  know  why  we  do  not  do  so  if  we 
can  get  the  money  cheaper.     Let  me 
repeat  that  my  amendment  simply  says 
to  these  other  countries,  "You  come  in 
when  you  increase  your  quotas,  and  if, 
and  when,  you  do  so,  we  go  on  from 
there."     Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
that?     The  contention  has  been  made 
that   this    $1,375    million   ought   to   be 
rammed  through  the  House  and  through 
the  Congress  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  so  that  It  will  not  appear  in  the 
budget  next  year— the  same  subterfuge 
that  was  used  yesterday  to  increase  the 
foreign  giveaway  program— "Get  it  In 
this  years  spending  so  it  will  not  rup- 
ture next  year's  budget."    I  am  not  in- 
terested in  that.   If  these  countries  come 
in   before  July   1   with  their  increased 
quotas  that  will  be  fine  and  the  United 
States  contribution  will  be  in  this  year's 
budget.    If  they  decline  to  come  in  be- 
fore July  1.  then  it  goes  into  next  year's 
budget — and   that   is   exactly   where   it 
ought  to  go  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  fair.  It  is  time 
that  all  these  foreign  countries  took  the 
lead  In  demonstrating  their  good  faith 
and  wiUingness  to  do  something  for 
themselves.  Let  them  just  once  take  the 
initiative  in  this  business  of  putting  up 
the  money. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
make  it  possible  for  any  member  of  the 
Bank  and  the  Fund  to  sabotage  the 
whole  program.  Under  this  amendment 
we  could  not  agree  to  put  our  quota  into 
the  Fund  unless  and  until  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank  have  agreed  to  put  in  their  quota 
We  have  assumed  the  leadership  in  the 
Fund  and  in  the  world,  and  it  Is  our 
proud  position.  This  could  be  a  very 
abrupt  way  of  striking  down  American 
leadership  and  sabotaging  both  of  these 
most  useful  institutions  that  have  ren- 
dered such  wonderful  service  to  their 
countries  and  to  our  country  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  our  chair- 
man. This  is  a  very  bad  amendment,  for 
the  reason  that  one  little  country,  per- 
haps, if  it  does  not  come  in,  could  ruin 


the  whole  deal.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats:  On  page 
2.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  become  effective  on  July  l.  1959." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  amendment 
which  was  adopted  in  the  other  body 
and  is  part  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body.  What  it  does,  very  simply, 
is  to  make  this  money  come  out  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1960. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form 
and  the  conferees  can  get  the  other  body 
to  agree  to  the  language  as  It  now 
stands,  then  the  money  would  come  out 
of  this  year's  budget  and  would  further 
unbalance  that  budget  which  Is  already 
unbalanced,  as  near  as  we  can  find  out 
by  some  $12  or  $13  billion. 

In  other  words,  this  would  be  part  of 
the  conglomeration  that  is  being  put  in 
on  the  theory  that  by  the  time  of  the 
election  in  1960  nobody  will  remember 
how  badly  this  budget  was  unbalanced 
or  who  unbalanced  it.  The  committee 
Is  going  to  argue  that  this  would  be  a 
3-month  delay  and  the  Fund  carmot 
wait.  I  will  anticipate  that  and  tell  you 
that  the  Fund  can  wait  because  it  is  only 
a  3-month  wait.  If  we  go  ahead  and 
pass  the  bill  with  this  amendment,  then 
the  other  countries  wUl  understand  that 
we  are  going  to  be  participating  and  they 
can  go  ahead  and  be  getting  their  share 
up.  so  it  wUl  not  delay  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  know  what  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  do. 

This  will  be  an  act  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. This  will  be  an  act  which  will 
prevent  someone  from  pointing  the  fin- 
ger at  you  new  Members  especially  and 
saying  you  are  budget  busters,  because 
this  puts  the  money  in  the  1959  budget 
when  everybody,  knows  it  should  be  in 
the  1960  budget,  so  it  can  be  found  out 
whose  request  it  was  that  unbalanced 
the  budget. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  am  In  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays).  I  am  also  in  support  of  his 
amendment  to  delay  the  spending  au- 
thority until  after  July  I.  He  is  100  per- 
cent right. 

There  Is  no  apparent  urgency  which 
requires  the  spending  authority  before 
July  1.  Congress  will  be  in  session  and 
can  provide  funds  at  any  time  If  any 
emergency  need  should  arise  In  the  in- 
tervening time.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  practically  no  possibility  that 
the  concurring  authority  of  other  na- 


tions will  be  available  by  July  1,  1959,  or 
even  January  1,  1960.  Three  quarters 
of  the  68  participating  member  countries 
must  provide  their  approval.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  2  or  3  of  the  necessary 
51  member  nations  have  made  any  prog- 
ress with  necessary  approval. 

The  proposed  amendment  indicates 
full  support  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  and  merely  assesses  the  ex- 
penditure to  the  appropriate  fiscal  year. 
Although  the  administration  is  seeking 
approval  of  the  authorization  to  spend  in 
the  1959  fiscal  year.'  it  does  not  contem- 
plate or  expect  to  spend  a  single  peimy 
of  these  funds  imtil  the  1960  fiscal 
year — and  this  expenditure  belongs 
properly  in  the  1960  budget. 

In  1960  politics  are  more  likely  to  be 
balanced  than  the  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent is  seeking  a  political  balance  of 
the  1960  campaign  year  budget  by 
overspending  in  the  hopelessly  overspent 
1959  budget.  On  Tuesday.  Congress  cut 
out  over  a  quarter  billion  dollars  from  his 
deficiency  appropriation  bill.  The  Pres- 
ident now  seeks  to  shift  $1,375  million 
from  proposed  1960  spending  to  the  1959 
budget  plus  an  additional  contingent 
liablhty  for  $2.6  billion  or  a  toUl  of 
$4  biUion. 

Shifting  these  1960  3xpenditures  to 
the  wrecked  1959  budget  is  another 
example  of  Eisenhower  phony  thrift  and 
budget- juggling. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment,  not  be- 
cause the  majority  on  the  subcommittee 
or  the  full  committee  believes  this  to  be 
an  issue  above  politics,  but  because  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  political  issue  that 
makes  much  sense. 

As  my  colleague  has  pointed  out. 
there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  po- 
litical issue.  The  important  thing  to  re- 
member. Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that  this 
additional  quota  in  the  Monetary  Fund 
is  ix>litical  for  two  reasons,  not  just  one: 
First.  It  is  political  because  the  item  was 
contained  in  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage, and  anything  in  the  President's 
budget  message  is  bound  to  be  political. 

I  say  this  is  particularly  true  when  an 
Item  calling  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,375  million  is  tucked  into  an  already 
unbalanced  1959  budget  In  order  to  pre- 
serve a  tenuous  balance  for  fiscal  1960. 

But  the  issue  also  has  political  impli- 
cations, it  seems  to  me.  that  are  deeiser. 
The  continued  strength  and  preservation 
of  the  United  States  is  a  common,  non- 
political  goal  to  which  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  dedicated.  It  is 
the  method  by  which  we  pursue  this 
goal,  this  purpose,  that  is  bound  to  dif- 
fer, and  hence  lx)und  to  assume  a  po- 
litical connotation. 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  been,  from 
the  start,  of  one  mind  that  the  Mone- 
tary Fund  has  performed  an  essential 
economic  function  with  truly  remark- 
able success  over  a  period  of  12  years. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  is  like- 
wise of  one  mind  that  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Fund  is  essential  and  that  the 
quota  increase  called  for  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  Is  needed  to  continue  to 
strengthen  the  currencies  and  economies 
of  the  various  countries  participating  in 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  agreement  on  the 
sul>stance  of  the  measure  before  us  and 
on  Its  essential  character  as  a  weapon 
in  the  cold  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
must  siuely  outweigh  the  politics  which 
concerns  itself  with  trying  to  hide  an 
expenditure  In  an  already  imbalanced 
budget  or  which  tries  to  embarrass  the 
President  by  making  him  put  it  in  a 
later  budget  which — also  for  iwlitical 
purposes — he    has    claimed    would    be 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     Not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HAYS.   At  any  point? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  know  when  you 
come  to  that  pomt. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  downgrade  the  essential  substance  of 
the  measure  before  us  to  the  level  of 
purely  partisan  ix)lltics  that  has  been 
introduced  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

My  colleague  from  Ohio  has  said  that 
we  can  wait  for  this  money  to  be  made 
ready:  that  is,  it  can  be  made  ready 
after  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  think  the 
much  more  important  point  is  that  the 
United  States  is  trjring  to  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  demon- 
strate its  willingness  to  take  leadership 
without  becoming  mired  in  partisan 
politics  a  year  and  a  half  before  an 
election. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Right  there,  the  fact  that 
we  pass  a  bill  demonstrates  our  willing- 
ness, does  it  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  depends  on  what  the 
bill  contains. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  we  pass  a  bill  saying 
we  are  going  to  do  it  on  July  1.  that 
demonstrates  oiu-  vt'illingness,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
derogating  from  our  purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  says  this 
is  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent. Hiding  this  in  the  present  year's 
budget  is  an  attempt  of  who  to  em- 
barrass whom? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee. In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  any  time  we  have  an  unbal- 
anced budget  to  the  tune  of  some  $13 
billion,  it  is  the  taxpayers  of  America 
who  are  embarrassed  and  the  future 
generations  who  will  have  to  pay  the 
bill.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 
I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  this  expenditure  goes  into  the 
fiscal  1959  or  fiscal  1960  budget.  What  I 
think  is  more  imix}rtant  is  that  we  show 
the  free  countries  of  the  world,  with 
whom  we  are  allied  in  purpose  to 
counter  Soviet  communism,  that  we  are 
ready  to  assume  leadership  on  an  im- 
selflsh  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hats)  Mr.  Ashuet  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  HAYS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  in  effect.  Is  that  the  budget  is 
already  out  of  balance  $13  billion  this 
year,  so  another  $1,375  million  does  not 
really  mean  much,  because  it  is  going  to 
be  about  $15  billion  anyway. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  On  the  contrary,  I  will 
have  to  correct  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.     That  is  the  way  I  read  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  We  questioned 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  that 
point.  With  the  inclusion  of  this  $1,375 
million  the  anticipated  deficit  is  $13.1 
billion  or  $13,100,000,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  the  anticipated 
deficit,  but  I  will  lay  the  gentleman  a 
little  wager  it  will  be  bigger  than  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that  it  is  going  to  be 
the  taxpayers  of  today  and  t<xnorrow 
who  are  going  to  be  embarrassed  with 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  gentleman  emphasize  that. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODESS  of  Arizona.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentlonan  msule  the 
statement  he  did  about  partisan  politics 
in  this  matter.  The  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  if  there  is  any 
embarrassment  on  account  of  an  unbal- 
anced budget,  if  there  Is  any  political 
embarrassment,  it  applies  not  only  to  the 
party  in  control  of  the  administration 
but  to  the  party  in  control  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  point  out  to  the  people  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  it  is  we  who  may  be 
especially  embarrassed,  because  we  would 
have  to  answer  the  charge  that  it  was 
the  Democrats  who  threw  the  1960 
budget  out  of  kilter.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  put  in  that  kind  of  a  position. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.'  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  I  am  sup- 
porting the  bill  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, purely  to  go  to  conference  in  con- 
nection with  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  I  think  the  record 
should  clearly  show  that  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  this  so  far  as  this  fiscal 
year  is  concerned,  because  Mr.  McCloy, 
in  appearing  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, in  response  to  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject, said:  "I  do  not  anticipate  any  emer- 
gency within  the  next  3  months  that  I 
can  say  makes  it  imE>elling  that  you  do 
so."  Now,  while  I  think  the  committee 
used  judgment  under  the  circumstances, 
I  think  the  record  should  clearly  show 
that  this  matter  is  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  that  the  administration  is 
bringing  it  forward  in  view  of  the  large 
deficit,  because  they  figure  that  it  is 
more  convenient  this  year  than  next 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppoaiUan  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the 
proTocation  suffered  by  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hats]  and 
others,  has  been  great,  and  that  he  very 
understandably  does  not  relish  the  bar- 
rage of  charges  made  recently  about  the 
people  on  this  side  being  spenders,  budg- 
et busters,  and  so  on.  I,  however,  oppose 
his  amendment,  however  well  inten- 
tioned  It  may  be,  because  1  believe  It  will 
unnecessarily  hobble  the  administration 
in  the  carrying  out  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Hoiise  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  committee  report  on  this 
bin  we  of  the  committee  made  it  clear 
that  we  did  not  want  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  this  money  out  improvi- 
dently.    We  said  on  page  5 : 

The  committee  recognizes  the  desirability 
of  prompt  actloQ  In  this  matter,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  committee  notes  that  the 
resolulon  of  the  Bocu-d  of  Oovemora  invites 
the  members  to  comply  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  procedure  for  notice  and  payment 
of  these  Increases  In  the  Fund,  but  no  coun- 
try Is  bound  to  make  this  payment  until  30 
days  after  the  Board's  resolution  takes  effect, 
which  may  not  occur  tmtll  after  June  30. 

Then  we  went  on  to  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  making  his 
timing,  should  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  cuirent  debt  management 
difficulties  and  other  issues  raised  by 
adding  to  the  national  debt;  and  should, 
in  effect,  not  govern  himself  by  any  sup- 
posted  necessity  to  get  the  amount  into 
this  year's  budget. 

PersonaUy,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
1960  budget  is  a  serious  exercise  by  the 
administration  in  responsible  budgeting. 
If  tlie  sun  shines  and  we  have  agricul- 
tural abundance,  the  budget  is  going  to 
be  out  of  balance.  If  the  Congress  does 
not  vote  an  additional  gas  tax  bill  for 
the  fellow  who  wants  to  take  his  family 
out  for  a  Sunday  drive,  the  budget  is 
going  to  be  out  of  balance.  If  the  Con- 
gress decides  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  health  and  homes  and  education,  the 
budget  is  going  to  be  out  of  balance. 

But.  be  that  as  it  may,  I  hope  that  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  will  follow 
what  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party — ^to  do  nothing  ever 
which  might  in  any  way  make  difficult 
the  administration  of  our  country's  for- 
eign policy.  And.  if  in  the  face  of  the 
aggravation  and  provocation  that  we  re- 
ceive from  the  other  side,  it  makes  us 
have  to  behave  like  Mordecai  at  the 
King's  gate,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  not  pass. 

Mr.  -WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the 
views  expres.sed  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley  1.  and 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
RiTTssl.  In  case  anyone  might  think 
that  this  might  be  a  Machiavellian  ap- 
proach by  the  administration  to  this 
year's  budget,  it  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  the  proposal 
for  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
bill  was  first  made  in  August  of  1958. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1958  the  member 
nations  met  In  New  Delhi,  India,  and  de- 


cided upon  the  program  and  the  quotas 
that  should  be  met  by  the  68  member 
nations.  I  feel  that  we  would  do  our 
coimtry  a  great  disservice  If  we  did  not 
meet  our  responsibilities  promptly. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  delay 
the  subscription  payments  until  all  mem- 
ber nati(ms  have  met  their  quotas  on  July 
1.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
throw  the  expenditure  in  fiscal  1960 
budget.  That  is  completely  irresponsible 
action.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Western  World  is  facing  a  potential  Ber- 
lin crisis  within  the  next  80  days.  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the 
House  would  throw  this  roadblock  by 
changing  the  effective  date  of  the  legis- 
lation. This  bill  would  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  tools  of  the  Western  World 
assuring  against  international  financial 
repercu.ssions  that  might  develop  out  of 
the  Berlin  situation.  One  of  the  great- 
est benefits  which  flows  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  is  the  intangible 
factor  of  confidence  which  the  institu- 
tion has  Instilled  in  international  fi- 
nance. It  is  beyond  me  to  understand 
how  w  lesponsible  Congress  could  short- 
sightedly and  delib<?rately  cripple  this  in- 
tangible factor  of  confidence  which  is  so 
important  in  operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

The  responsibility  for  not  having  the 
full  resources  of  the  Fund  available  in  a 
time  of  need  and  crisis  will  rest  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  any  who  would  sup- 
port such  potentially  dangerous  restric- 
tive action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  oppo.sition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  To  withhold  payments  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  to  a  later  date  will 
detract  from  our  standing  as  the  finan- 
cial leader  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  Such  action  could  not  help  but 
confuse  our  friends  of  the  free  nations 
who  are  members  of  these  two  great 
international  financial  institutions  for 
most  of  them  do  not  understand  our 
legislative  procedures. 

What  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
to  defer  these  payments— I  know  of 
none.  Are  we  justified  in  taking  this 
action  in  light  of  world  conditions? 
Take  the  Berlin  crisis,  we  all  hope  that 
it  may  be  resolved  without  serious  com- 
plications but  we  cannot  say  at  this 
time  that  this  situation  will  not  produce 
serious  financial  strains  throughout  the 
world.  One  thing  we  do  know— the 
Communist  leaders  are  mighty  good  at 
stirring  up  trouble,  and  they  would  be 
happy  to  have  somtrthing  like  this  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

I  believe  that  the  increased  U.S.  sub- 
scription to  the  Fund  and  Bank  must  be 
made  available  at  once.  We  are  not 
in  this  alone  for  68  nations  of  the  free 
world  are  members  of  these  2  institu- 
tions. Our  actions  will  greatly  affect  the 
speed  of  the  other  nations  to  approve 
these  Increases. 

Every  witness  appearing  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
agreed  with  the  provisions  as  written 
In  the  bill  and  as  reported  by  the  com- 


mittee. The  names  of  these  expert  wit- 
nesses are  Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  T. 
Oraydon  Upton.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Mr.  Frank  Southard.  Jr.. 
U.8.  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund;  Hon.  C.  Doug- 
las Dillon.   Under  Secretary  of  State; 

Mr.  Eugene  S.  Gregg.  Vice  Chairman. 
U.S.  Council.  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  Mr  Herbert  H.  Harris  n. 
Assistant  Legislative  Director.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation:  Hon.  John  J. 
McCloy,  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  representing 
the  American  Bankers  Association;  Mr. 
Stanley  H.  Ruttenbcrg.  representing 
AFL-CIO;  Mr.  W.  D.  Kerr,  president. 
Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America:  Mr.  William  S.  Swingle,  presi- 
dent. National  Foreign  Trade  Council; 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  general  council. 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy; 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  again  say  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  and  urge  you  to  vote  it 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  afternoon 
I  asked  a  question  as  to  the  salaries  paid 
the  top  officials  of  this  Bank  and  Fund. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  the  answer.  In 
the  intervening  time  I  have  been  reliably 
informed  that  the  two  top  officials  re- 
ceive, one.  $30,000  a  year,  and  the  other 
$20,000  a  year,  and  that  both  salaries 
are  tax-exempt,  in  that  both  pay  Federal 
taxes,  but  they  are  reimbursed  from 
funds  of  the  bank  and  International 
funds.  That  is  in  keeping,  apparently, 
with  the  way  the  United  Nations  is 
operated — tax-free  salaries. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment,  I  have  read  the  report  of 
this  committee  backward  and  forward, 
and  I  find  nothing  to  indicate  that  there 
is  anything  urgent  about  the  effective 
date  of  this  bill.  If  someone  can  cite 
me  the  language  in  the  report  which 
shows  any  real  degree  of  urgency,  I 
should  be  Rlad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  some  feel- 
ing among  tlie  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  they  will  make  any 
capital  by  the  adopUon  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  think  tliey  are  very  wrong.  I 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  have  been  a  member  of  it 
probably  as  long  as  anybody  in  the 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  suc- 
ceed always.  But  I  hope  we  will  not 
resort  to  methods  such  as  this  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  a  very  different  matter  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  delay  the 
payment  of  this  money  than  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
him  not  to  pay  it  for  3  months.  Those 
3  months  may  be  a  critical  period  in  the 
world's  history.  During  those  3  months 
we  may  want  all  the  friends  we  have 
everywhere  in  the  world.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  be.  but  I  am  con- 
fident It  will  not  be  good.  It  is  an  in- 
terference in.  our  internaUonal  relations; 
it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  make  some  po- 
litical capital. 
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The  amendment  is  not  justified  im- 
der  the  circumstances.  The  budget  is 
the  President's  budget.  What  he  puts 
into  it  is  his  responsibility  and  not  that 
of  the  Congress.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hats)  there 
were — ayes  36.  noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Machrowicz.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4452)  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  217.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  ts  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  l^?eaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  coimting.l  One  hiuidred  and 
ninety-nine  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonmi. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  315.  nays  57,  not  voting  62,  as 
follows: 
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Adair 

Broomfleld 

Daddarlo 

Addonlzlo 

Brown.  Oa. 

Dague 

Albert 

Brown,  Mo. 

Daniels 

Anderson. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dawson 

Mont. 

Budge 

Delaney 

Arends 

Burdlck 

Dent 

Ashley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Denton 

Auchlndois 

Burke,  Uass. 

Deroimlan 

Avery 

Burleson 

Derwlnskl 

Ayres 

Bush 

Dlggs 

Baker 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dixon 

Baldwin 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

DoUlnger 

Ban- 

CahlU 

Donohue 

Barrett 

Canfleld 

Dom.  N.Y. 

Baaa.  N.H. 

Cannon 

Bates 

Carter 

Doyle 

Baumhart 

Casey 

Dulskl 

Becker 

Chamberlain 

Durham 

Beckworth 

Chenoweth 

Dwyer 

Belcher 

Chlperfleld 

■dmondson 

Bentley 

Church 

smott 

BetU 

Clark 

Srerett 

BUtnIk 

Coad 

FaUon 

Boggs 

Coffin 

Parbstsln 

Boland 

Cohelan 

VasoeU 

BoIUng 

Conte 

relghan 

Bolton 

Oook 

Fenton 

Bowles 

Cooler 

Fisher 

Boyle 

Corbett 

Plynn 

Brademss 

Cramer 

Fogarty 

Bresdinc 

Cunningham 

Foley 

Brook 

Curtln 

Fonmd 

Brooks.  La. 

Curtis,  lilass. 

Ford 

Brooks,  Tex. 

CurtU,]io. 

Frazler 

Ubonatl 

Frledel 

Lindsay 

Fulton 

Lipscomb 

O&llagher 

McCormack 

Oarmats 

Mcculloch 

Gary 

McDoweU 

Oathlngs 

McFall 

OsTln 

McGlnley 

McGoyem 

Olalmo 

Mclntlre 

Olenn 

McSween 

Oranahan 

Macdonald 

Gray 

Idachrowics 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mack.  m. 

Green,  Pa. 

Madden 

Orlffin 

Magnuson 

oninths 

Mahon 

Oubeer 

Maimard 

Hagen 

Marshall 

Halleck 

May 

Hal  pern 

Meader 

Hardy 

Merrow 

HargU 

Metr*lf 

Harris 

Meyer 

Harrison 

Mmer, 

Healey 

Clement  W. 

Hechler 

Miller, 

Hlestand 

George  P. 

Hoeven 

MlUer,  N.T. 

Hogan 

MilUken 

HoUfleld 

MlllB 

Holtzman 

MlnshaU 

Horan 

MoeUer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Montoya 

Tkard 

Moore 

Irwin 

Moorbead 

Jackson 

Jannan 

Morris.  N.  Mez 

Jennings 

Morris.  Okla. 

Jensen 

Moss 

Johnson,  Calif 

Moulder 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murphy 

Johnson,  Md. 

Nat/rher 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Nelsen 

Jonas 

Nix 

Jones,  Mo. 

Norblad 

Judd 

NorreU 

Karsten 

O'Brien.  Vl. 

Karth 

03rten,N.Y. 

Kasem 

CHara.  ni. 

Kastenmeler 

CHara,  Mich. 

Keams 

O'Nem 

Kee 

OUver 

Keith 

Ostertag 

KeUy 

Passman 

Keogh 

Patman 

Kllbum 

PeUy 

KUday 

Perkins 

Kllgore 

Pfost 

King.  Calif. 

Plmie 

King,  Utah 

Poage 

Klrwan 

Pofl 

PoweU 

Preston 

Laird 

Price 

Lane 

Prokop 

Langen 

Puclnskl 

Lankford 

Qule 

Latta 

Qulgley 

X<eslnskl 

Rabaut 

Leyerlng 

Bains 
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Abtaitt 

Dom.  B.C. 

Abemetby 

Dowdy 

Alexander 

Forrester 

Alford 

Orant 

Alger 

Gross 

Andersen. 

Haley 

Minn. 

HaU 

Andrews 

Harmon 

Ashmore 

Hays 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hemphill 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Berry 

Hoffman,  ni. 

BUtch 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Bosch 

Johansen 

Bray 

Kltchln 

Cederberg 

Knox 

Corner 

Lennon 

Colmer 

Mason 

DavU.  Oa. 

Matthews 

Devlne 

Michel 

Randall 

Bay 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Beuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

RUey 

RlTers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rousb 

Rutherford 

Bantangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Bisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex.. 

TeUer 

Thomas 

Th(»nt>son,  La. 

ThomiMon,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thomberry 

ToU 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

tniman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwright 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

WldnaU 

Wler 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wnght 

Tates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Murray 

O'Konsld 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Scherer 

Bcott 

Bikes 

Slier 

Simpson,  m. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  Va. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WiUiams 

Winstead 
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Allen 

Anfuso 

AsplnaU 

BaUey 

Barden 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bonner 


Bow 

Boy kin 

Brewster 

Broyhm 

Buckley 

Carnahan 

CeUer 

Chelf 

Dans,  Tenn. 


DlngeU 

Dooley 

■Tins 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

FrellnghuyMB 

Hubert 

Herlong 


Hess 

HoUand 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Lafore 

Landnim 

Loser 

McDonough 

McMillan 

Mack,  Wash. 

Martin 


MltcheU 

Morrison 

Multer 

Mumma 

Osmers 

PhUbln 

Pilcher 

PiUlon 

Polk 

Porter 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roetenkowskl 


St.Oeorga 

SheUey 

Short 

8lmps(Mi,Fa. 

Steed 

Taylor 

Vinson 

WeU 

WllUs 

Withrow 

Zelenko 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mrs.  Wels. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  BroyhllL 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hess. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Hoemo'. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mack  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mrs.  St.  Oeorge. 

Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  PllUon. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Mumma. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Porter  with  Mr.  Withrow. 

Mr.  Morrtson  with  Mr.  McDcmough. 

Mr.  MOULDER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers'  table  the  bill  (S.  1094)  to 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act.  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  substitute  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spkmcb:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bm 
S.  1094  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  "ELJBL, 
4452  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJ%.  4452)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CANNON'S     PROCEDURE     IN     THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
301)  providing  for  printing  copies  of 
"Cannon's  Procedure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives." 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  o/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  shall  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  House 
one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  "Can- 
non's Procedure  In  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives", by  Clarence  Cannon,  to  be  printed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author  and  to 
be  distributed  to  the  Members  by  the 
Speaker. 

Skc.  a.  That,  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  copyright  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  publications  In  the  public  do- 
main, "Cannon's  Procedure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives"  shall  be  subject  to  copy- 
right by  the  author  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,   I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  110)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  rescdu- 
tlon  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday.  March  26.  1959, 
they  stand  adjourned  untU  13  o'clock  merid- 
ian, Tuesday.  AprU  7,  ia50. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SIGNING  OP  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  April  7.  1959,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  tliat  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES. 
AND  CALLING   OP  THE  CONSENT 
AND  PRIVATE  CALENDARS 
Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day. April  8.  1959.  it  shall  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  clause  1,  rule  XXVn.  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  business 
under  clause  4.  rule  XUI.  the  Consent 
Calendar  rvQe,  and  that  on  the  same 
date  the  Private  Calendar  may  be  called. 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  some  indication  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  to  be  called  up  imder  sus- 
pension? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  Is  no  leg- 
islation in  mind  now,  except  that  if  dur- 
ing the  recess  soniething  should  arise 
where  early  action  is  necessary  right 
after  the  recess  is  over,  it  can  be  brought 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
Whatever  it  is,  of  course,  it  will  be 
cleared  by  and  through  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  of  an  emer- 
gency nature? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  would  have  to 
be  of  an  emergency  nature;  yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

I  There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday.  April 
8. 1959,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE  IN  POS- 
SESSION OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  224)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
evidence  of  a  documentary  character  under 
the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the  man- 
date of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, be  taken  from  such  control  or  possession 
except  by  its  permission:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  or 
judge  thereof,  or  of  any  legal  officer  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  orders  of 
such  court  or  Judge,  that  documentary  evi- 
dence In  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  Is  nefKlful  for  use  in  any 
court  of  Justice  or  before  any  Judge  or  such 
legal  officer,  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  during  any  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  86th  Congress,  when  a  sub- 
pena  or  other  order  for  the  production  or 
disclosure  of  information  is  by  the  due  proc- 
ess of  any  court  of  the  United  States  served 
upon  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  House. 
directing  appearance  as  a  witness  before  the 
said  court  at  any  time  and  the  production  of 
certain  and  sundry  papers  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  or 
any  such  officer  or  employe*  of  the  Hotise.  be 
authorized  to  appear  before  said  court  at  the 
place  and  time  named  In  any  such  snbpena 
or  order,  but  no  papers  or  documents  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  BepresenUUves  shall  b«  produced  in  re- 
sponse thereto;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  when  any  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy 
of  the  papers  or  documents  called  for  in  the 
subpena  or  other  order,  then  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents  shall  have 
full  permission  to  attend  with  all  proper 
parties  to  the  proceedings  before  said  court 
and  at  a  place  under  the  orders  and  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  take  cop- 
ies of  the  said  documents  or  papers  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  is  authorized  to  supply 
certified  copies  of  such  documents  that  the 
court  has  found  to  be  material  and  relevant, 
except  that  under  no  circumstances  shall 
any  minutes  or  transcripts  of  executive  ses- 
sions, or  any  evidence  of  witnesses  in  respect 
thereto  be  disclosed  or  copied,  nor  shall  the 
jxMsesslon  of  said  documents  and  papers  by 
the  said  Clerk  of  the  House  be  disturbed 
or  removed  from  their  place  of  file  or  cus- 
tody under  said  Clerk:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
to  any  of  said  courts  whenever  such  writs  of 
subpena  or  other  orders  are  issued  and  served 
as  aforesaid. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  In  order  to  Inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program, 
particularly  as  to  whether  we  might  ex- 
pect some  action  today  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Temporary  UnemplojTnent 
Compensation  Act;  and  then  also  what 
miRht  be  scheduled  for  tomorrow  and 
after  the  recess. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  other  body 
passes  the  extension  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  it  will 
have  to  be  brought  up  cither  today  or 
tomorrow.  We  hope  to  bring  It  up  this 
afternoon.  If  it  Is  acted  upon  in  the  other 
body.  On  the  basis  of  information  that 
I  have,  and  of  course  I  am  not  predict- 
ing the  action  of  the  other  body,  but  on 
the  basis  of  information  I  have,  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  a  technical  amend- 
ment over  which  there  will  not  be  much 
difficulty.  Is  that  not  the  gentleman's 
recollection  on  that? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  So  I  understand  so 
far  as  the  amendment  is  concerned,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  in  the  interest  of 
time  which,  of  course,  is  Important  in 
the  present  situation,  we  probably  couM 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body  and  send  the  bill  to  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  Is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  It  may  be  acted 
upon  today,  and  if  it  is  messaged  over 
in  time,  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it. 
If  not,  it  would  have  to  be  acted  upon 
tomorrow  because  this  law  will  expire 
while  we  are  in  recess.  I  believe  the  law 
expires  on  April  1;  is  that  not  correct 

Mr.  HALLECK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  far  as  further 
legislative  business  is  concerned,  the 
next  order  of  business  Is  House  Joint 
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Resolution  257  which  relates  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee. 

So  far  as  the  week  after  next  is  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  nothing  on  April 
7.  So  far  as  I  can  see  now.  there  will 
be  no  legislation  on  April  7  and  the 
whole  week  after  that.  Without  defi- 
nitely committing  mysell.  I  cannot  see 
any  major  legislation  beyond  April  7. 

On  Wednesday,  of  course,  vmder  the 
unanimous-consent  reque?;t  previously 
made,  the  Consent  Calendar  will  be 
called  and  the  Private  Calendar  will  be 
called,  and  also  any  suspensions  in  line 
with  the  colloquy  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1  and  I  had  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  am  not  definitely  say- 
ing there  will  be  any  suspensions  and  I 
do  not  want  any  Member  to  be  under  a 
misapprehension,  I  am  simply  saying 
that  the  leadership  as  of  this  moment 
does  not  see  any.  but  it  is  a  precautionary 
measure  that  the  leadership  thinks  it  is 
wise  to  invoke  in  the  event  that  anything 
should  develop.  Of  course,  if  anything 
should  develop,  I  will  do  everything  that 
I  can  to  alert  the  membership  and.  of 
course,  my  friend,  the  ge  itleman  from 
Indiana  will  do  likewise  to  alert  the 
membership  before  the  recess  is  over. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  suggest,  if  something  should 
arise  and  come  up  for  consideration  on 
Wednesday  under  suspeni;ion  or  xmder 
any  other  procedure  for  that  matter,  the 
gentleman  would,  of  course,  confer  with 
me  so  that  we  could  get  notice  of  it  out  to 
the  offices  of  the  Memben  and  through 
the  press  so  that  everyone  would  know 
in  advance  what  the  situat  ion  is. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers can  rely  on  the  fact  that  if  anything 
Is  to  come  up,  the  leadership  will  give 
sufficient  notice  m  advance  so  that  they 
may  be  advised  l)efore  the  recess  is  over. 

As  to  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  I  cannot  see  anything.  But.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  usual  reserva- 
tion— outside  of  Tuesday.  April  7,  when 
I  said  there  would  be  nc  legislation — 
that  any  further  program  would  be  an- 
nounced during  that  week.  As  usual  I 
will  give  as  much  advance  notice  to  the 
Members  as  I  can.  But  anain  I  want  to 
say  that  projecting  my  mind  at  this  time, 
I  cannot  see  anything  that  might  come 
up  that  week  or  at  least  an)  thing  of  great 
importance. 

I  might  add  that  as  of  now  all  rules 
have  been  considered  and  when  we  dis- 
pose of  this  other  bill  todiiy,  the  House 
will  have  done  a  remarkable  Job  by  the 
passage  of  these  important  bills  that  we 
have  taken  up. 

As  majority  leader  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  membership  on  both  sides  for 
the  outstanding  work  the  House  has  done 
so  early  in  the  session.  Alter  disposi- 
tion of  the  next  order  of  b'isine.ss  on  the 
program  every  rule  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  have  been  taken 
care  of,  and  the  bills  made  ir  order  by 
them  acted  upon. 

As  I  said,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  can  act  upon  recent  requests  made 
to  them,  but  I  know  that  Immediately 
after  the  recess  the  Rules  Committee  will 
give  its  usual  fine  cooperation  to  the 
leadership. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  FREE  COM- 
MUNICATION SERVICES 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  the  resolution — Hovise  Resolution 
212 — and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  257)  providing  that 
certain  communication  activities  at  the  IX 
Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1959  shall  not  be  construed 
to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law.     After  general 

debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  joint 
resolution,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  joint  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Budge  J  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  It  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  noncontroversial  resolution 
which  does  not  require  the  expenditure 
of  any  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  was  given  a  very  complete  air- 
ing in  the  committee,  and  I  believe  all  of 
the  objections  were  worked  out. 

No  Federal  funds  are  involved  and  no 
security  is  Involved. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
have  asked  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 
separate  legislation  by  the  Congress  on 
this  matter.  This  is  due  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
Under  that  legislation  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  are  precluded  from 
providing  free  service  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  not  au- 
thorized to  license  aliens  to  o[>erate  radio 
stations  under  any  circumstances.  The 
exemptions  provided  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  temporary,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Assembly.  The  Ninth  Assem- 
bly of  the  International  Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  will  be  a  major  interna- 
tional conference.  The  Committee  is  a 
p>ermanent  organization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union,  which 
is  a  special  agency  of  the  U.N.  This 
conference  will  discuss  a  range  of  tech- 
nical problems  involving  radio  and  the 
radio  spectrum,  including  the  problem  of 
recommending  radio  frequency  which 
would  be  suitable  for  communication 
with  space  vehicles.  In  addition  there 
will  be  an  attempt  to  develop  standards 


for  color  television  and  to  make  possible 
the  international  exchange  of  color  tele- 
vision programs. 

In  all  such  past  conferences,  the  host 
governments  have  extended  the  free 
services  to  official  participants. 

In  our  case,  the  U.S.  common  carriers 
would  not  be  required  to  render  free 
services,  but  they  could  provide  the  free 
services  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  issued  an  authorization  for 
an  amateur  radio  station  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  site  of  the  conference. 
The  operation  of  the  station  would  be 
subject  to  special  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  FCC  beUeves  is  necessary  and 
required. 

This  conference  has  the  approval  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

This  resolution  came  unanimously 
from  the  committee.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
stantial objection  that  has  been  made 
by  any  Member  of  the  House.  I  trust 
the  resolution  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  on  this  side  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Joint  Resolution  257,  providing 
that  certain  communication  activities  at 
the  IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Consultative  Committee 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1959 
shall  not  be  construed  to  be  prohibited 
by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  or 
any  other  law,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  may  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  the  Ctmunittee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  nothing  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  (1)  common  carriers 
subject  to  such  Act  from  rendering  free 
communication  services  to  official  partici- 
pants In  the  IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the 
International  Radio  Consultative  Commit- 
tee (CCIR)  to  be  held  in  the  United  SUtes 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  1959,  or  (2) 
qualified  official  participants  in  such  assem- 
bly from  operating  any  amateur  radio  sta- 
tion licensed  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  be  operated  at  such 
assembly,  but  any  such  rendition  of  services 
or  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station 
shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
may  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  my  own  statement  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO  at  this  point  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  and  to  include  therein  a  let- 
ter from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regarding  the  resolution,  as 
to  the  security  limitations  and  protec- 
tion we  have,  together  with  the  petition 
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.  that  was  filed  by  the  organization  seek- 
ing this  authorization. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is,  first,  to  permit 
U.S.  common  carriers  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  issued  by  the 
FCC  to  render  free  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service  to  ofiBcial  participants  at 
the  IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Consultative  Commit- 
tee— CCIR— to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  from  April 
1  to  April  30,  1959;  and  second,  to  permit 
qualified  official  participants  in  the  As- 
sembly to  operate,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  issued  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  an  ama- 
teur radio  station  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  licensed  to  be  located  at  the 
Assembly  site. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Communi- 
cations Av't  of  1934,  as  amended,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  are  pre- 
cluded from  providing  free  services  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  not  authorized  to  license  aliens 
to  operate  radio  stations. 

To  exemptions  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  would  be  temporary  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Ninth  Plenary  Assembly  of  the 
International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee will  be  a  major  international  con- 
ference. The  Committee  Ls  a  permanent 
organ  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  which  is  a  special- 
ized agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  conference  has  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  a  wide  range 
of  technical  problems  involving  radio 
and  the  radio  spectrum  including  the 
problem  of  recommending  radio  fre- 
quencies which  would  be  suitable  for 
communications  with  space  vehicles;  de- 
tailing technical  requirements  for  stereo- 
phonic broadcasting;  and  developing 
standards  for  color  television  to  make 
possible  the  international  exchange  of 
color  television  programs. 

When  such  a  conference  is  held  it  is 
customary  for  the  host  government  to 
extend  the  courtesy  of  free  telephone 
and  telegraph  services  to  official  par- 
ticipants. In  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  telecommunications  services 
are  government-owned  and  operated  and 
it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  furnish  free  telephone  and 
telegraph  services  for  official  partic- 
ipants to  these  conferences. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  that  the  80th  Congress  in  1947 
by  joint  resolution  authorized  the  ren- 
dering of  similar  free  services  by  U.S. 
common  carriers  for  official  participants 
in  the  Atlantic  City  Conference. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  U.S. 
common  carriers  would  merely  be  au- 
thorized and  would  not  be  required  to 
render  free  services,  and  it  should  fur- 
ther be  noted  that  this  legislation  would 
not  Involve  any  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  further 
would  be  to  permit  qualified  official  par- 
ticipants  at   the   Assembly   to   operate 


amateur  radio  equipment  located  at  the 
site  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  their  colleagues  in  their  own 
countries.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  recently  issued  an  au- 
thorization for  such  an  amateur  station, 
and  the  opei-ation  of  this  station  would 
be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  this  amateur  station  is 
to  demonstrate  to  the  official  partic- 
ipants in  the  conference  the  latest  ama- 
teur radio  equipment  produced  by 
American  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  are 
supporting  this  legislation  which  also 
has  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  matter  of  security,  of  course 
came  up  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  radio  station  by  aliens.  We 
have  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
FCC  and  I  ask  authority  to  put  it  in  the 
Record.  It  clearly  explains  how  se- 
curity is  provided  and  we  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  that  phase. 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  17.  1959. 
Hon.  Oren  Harjus. 

Chairman.  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C. 
DzAB  Congressman  Harris:  We  have  been 
Informed  that  certain  questions  have  arisen 
In  connection  with  your  committee's  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  257.  identical  Joint 
resolutions  providing  that  certain  activities 
at  the  IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Consultative  Committee  to 
be  held  In  the  United  States  In  1959  shall 
not  be  construed  to  be  prohibited  by  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  or  any  other 
law. 

The  resolutions  contain  two  separate  as- 
pects, they  being  amateur  and  common  car- 
rier exemptions.     The  Information  concern- 
ing the  amateur  provision  wUl  be  dealt  with 
first.     As  stated  in  the  comments  forwarded 
to  the  House  committee  an  authorization  for 
an  amateur  station  was  recently  Issued  to  be 
located  at  the  site  of  the  CCIR  conference 
(K6USA).     Mr.  Raymond  E.  Meyers  is  to  be 
the   trustee  of  station  K6USA.  and  he  will 
have    the    responsibility    of    always    having 
present  a  U.S.  licensed  amateur  operator  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  transmitter, 
to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  amateur 
station  and  to  take  control  thereof  should 
It  become  necessary.     The  primary  reason  for 
having    a    licensed    U.8.    amateur    operator 
present  at  all   times  Is  so  that  the  foreign 
delegates  will  be  made  familiar  with  our  op- 
erating   requirements.     The    delegate    lisers 
of  the  station  will  be  licensed  amateurs  of 
their  own  countries.     It  Is  presently  proposed 
that  the  certification  of  the  qualifications  of 
a   foreign  operator   will   reside   In   the  dis- 
cretion and  Judgment  of  the  supervising  U.8. 
licensed    amateur.     It   wUl   be   necessary    to 
waive  the  follov/lng  parts  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended :  Sections  301 
308(b).  319(a).  and  310(a)(1).     It  wUl  also 
be  necessary  to  waive  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion   12.28   of  part   12  of  the  Commission's 
rules  and  regulations. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion for  waiver  of  section  12.28  of  part  12 
of  the  Commission's  rules.  The  petition 
sets  forth  the  procedure  that  wlU  be  followed 
in  the  operation  of  the  station  (K6USA) 
should  the  waiver  be  granted. 

The  provUlon  dealing  with  U.S.  common 
carriers  Is  similar  to  that  enacted  In  1947 
for    the    Atlantic    City    Radio    Conference 


The  resolution  will  permit  all  private  tele- 
communications companies  to  provide  free 
services  to  officials  at  the  conference.  It 
Is  our  understanding  that  during  the  1947 
conference  delegates  were  given  one  12- 
mlnute  call  without  charge.  It  cannot  be 
stated  at  this  time  whether  or  not  the 
same  practice  will  be  followed  for  the  1969 
conference.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  a  permissive  and  not  mandatory  legis- 
lation. The  carriers  may  give  the  free  serv- 
ice but  they  will  not  be  under  any  com- 
pulsion to  do  so  If  the  proposals  become  law. 
The  common  carrier  provision  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  require  the  waiver  of  the  following 
parts  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended:  Sections  201.  202.  203.  204.  205. 
and  210.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  parU  41  and  61  of  the 
Commission's  rules  and  regulations. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edgar  W.  Holts. 
Associate  General  Counsel. 

Before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Washington.  DC. — In  the  Mat- 
ter or  Pkoposeo  Waiver  or  Section   12.28 
or  THE  Commission's  Rules.  Paet   12.  To 
PERMrr  Qualified  Foreign  Participants  im 
the  IX  Plenary   Assembly  of  the  CCIR. 
To  Be  Held  in  Los  Angeles,  CALir.,  Dur- 
ing THE  Month  of  April  1959.  To  Operats 
THE  Special  Events  Radio  Station  K6USA 
Using  Tzlrgrapht.  and  Telephony 
1.  Petitioner.  Rajrmond  E.  Meyers,  trustee 
for  the  Las  Angeles  Area  Council  of  Amateur 
Radio   Clubs.   Is   holder  of  a  special    events 
amateur  radio  sUtlon  license  with  the  call 
letter  of  KflUSA.     ThU  license  was  obUlned 
for  the  express  purpose  of  partlclpaUon   In 
the    U.S.    State    Department    sponsored    IX 
Plenary  Assembly  of  CCIR  and  assisting  the 
Government-Industry     Committee     In     the 
presentation,  and  operation,  of  an  amateur 
radio  station  on  a  24-hour  basis  throughout 
the  month  of  April  1959.     The  Government- 
Industry  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
such  a  project  would  be  of  extreme  interest 
to  our  vUlUng  dignitaries  and  delegates  to 
CCIR. 

2.  The  proposed  conditions  to  the  waiver. 
If  granted,  would  permit  our  foreign  dele- 
gates to  the  Plenary  Assembly,  guests  of  our 
State  Department,  to  participate  in  the  op- 
eration of  special  evenu  amateur  radio 
SUtlon  K6USA.  This  would  serve  as  a 
means  to  permit  our  visitors  to  better  under- 
sund  amateur  radio  as  we  In  the  United 
States  enjoy  thU  hobby,  and  tend  to  better 
world  democracy  and  understanding  of  the 
amateur.  The  proposed  conditions  of  the 
waiver  requested  are  as  follows: 

(A)  The  foreign  operator  will  be  required 
to  display  his  foreign  amateur  license  or 
otherwise  establish  his  amateur  qualifica- 
tions to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustee,  or 
his  agents,  before  he  will  be  permitted  to 
operate  special  events  amateur  radio  sta- 
tion K6USA. 

(B)  All  operation  of  staUon  K6USA  by 
such  foreign  operators  will  be  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  an  amateur  operator  of 
the  appropriate  class,  currently  licensed  by 
the  Commission. 

(C)  All  transmissions  of  K6USA  will  be  In 
plain  language  and.  If  In  a  foreign  language, 
those  station  Identifications  which  are  re- 
quired by  the  Commission's  rules  will  be 
made  In  the  English  language. 

Dated  March  9.  1959. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ratmond  E.  Meters. 

Petitioner. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  In  discussing  this 
legislation  in  our  committee,  my  biggest 
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resenration  was  whether  or  not  these 
amateur  radio  operators  operating 
transmitters,  said  operatoi-s  being  citi- 
zens of  other  nations,  the  material  that 
they  transmit  is  subject  to  proper  rules 
of  security.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
feels  now,  having  received  this  letter 
from  the  Federal  Cottununications  Com- 
mission and  his  other  communications 
from  the  State  Department  and  others, 
is  satisfied  himself  that  these  proper 
security  measures  will  be  taken,  have 
been  taken,  and  will  apply? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  thoroughly  satis- 
fied that  adequate  measures  will  be 
taken.  I  might  read  Just  one  sentence 
from  the  letter  which  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Meyers  Is  to  be  the  trustee 
of  station  K6USA.  and  he  wl:l  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  always  having  present  a  U.S. 
licensed  amateur  operator  fcr  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  transmitter. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
main  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
hear  from  him  that  this  is  one  inter- 
national meeting  that  is  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money.  I  wish 
that  more  resolutions  concerning  inter- 
national meetings  came  from  his  com- 
mittee instead  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  given 
a  very  complete  airing  in  the  committee, 
and  I  believe  all  of  the  objections  were 
worked  out. 

No  Federal  funds  were  Involved  and  no 
security  is  involved. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
have  asked  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 
separate  legislation  by  the  Congress  on 
this  matter.  This  is  due  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
Under  that  legislation  telephone  and 
telegraph  c(Mnpanies  are  precluded  from 
providing  free  service  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  not  au- 
thorized to  license  aliens  to  operate  radio 
stations  under  any  circumstances.  The 
exemptions  provided  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  temporary,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Assembly.  The  Ninth  Assem- 
bly of  the  International  Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  will  be  a  major  interna- 
tional conference.  The  Committee  Is  a 
permanent  organization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommimications  Union,  which 
is  a  special  agency  of  the  U.N.  This 
conference  will  discuss  a  range  of  tech- 
nical problems  Involving  radio  and  the 
radio  spectnim  including  the  problem  of 
recommending  radio  frequency  which 
would  be  suitable  for  ccmimunication 
with  space  vehicles.  In  addition  there 
will  be  an  attempt  to  develop  standards 
for  color  television  and  to  make  possible 
the  international  exchange  of  color  tele- 
vision programs. 

In  all  such  past  conferences,  the  host 
governments  have  extended  the  free 
services  to  official  participants. 


In  our  case,  the  U.S.  common  carriers 
would  not  be  required  to  render  free 
services,  but  they  could  provide  the  free 
services  if-  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  issued  an  authorization  for 
an  amateur  radio  station  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  site  of  the  conference. 
The  operation  of  the  station  would  be 
subject  to  special  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  FCC  believes  is  necessary  and  re- 
quired. 

This  conference  has  the  approval  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

This  resolution  came  unanimously 
from  the  committee.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
stantial objection  that  has  been  reached 
by  any  Member  of  this  House.  I  trust 
the  resolution  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  an  identical  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  substitute  the 
Senate  resolution  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 257. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  nothing 
in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as 
amended,  or  In  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  (1)  common 
carriers  subject  to  such  Act  from  render- 
ing free  communication  services  to  official 
participants  In  the  DC  Plenary  Assembly  of 
the  International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCIR)  to  be  held  In  the  United 
States  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  In  1959,  or 
(2)  qualified  official  participants  in  such  as- 
sembly from  operating  any  amateur  radio 
station  licensed  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  be  operated  at  such 
assembly,  but  any  such  rendition  of  services 
(MT  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station 
shall  l>e  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  federal  Communications  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  257) 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


FORTY-FIEIST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Byelorussia, 
and  since  the  Byelorussian  people  in 
their  occupied  homeland  are  forbidden 
to  observe  national  holidays  of  special 
significance  to  them,  the  American  citi- 
zens of  Byelorussian  descent  are  again 
joining  with  other  Byelorussians  in  the 
free  world  In  the  commemoration  of  this 
most  memorable  day  in  the  history  of 


the  Byelorussian  people  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people  and  to  encourage  them 
to  further  their  resistance  against  the 
Communist  rulers  of  their  country. 

It  was  on  March  25.  1918.  when  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  proclaimed  their 
land  a  free  and  independent  republic. 
The  young  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public, however,  did  not  flourish  very 
long.  Her  territory  was  turned  into  bat- 
tlefields between  the  ralljdng  forces  first 
of  Russia  and  Germany  and  then  Russia 
and  Poland,  and  the  tragedy  befell 
again. 

At  the  Treaty  of  Riga  in  1921  Byelorus- 
sia's body  was  cut  in  two.  The  eastern 
two-thirds  of  her  territory  w^as  occu- 
pied by  Russia,  where,  in  order  to 
acquiesce  the  feelings  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people,  the  so-called  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  established 
to  take  the  place  of  the  rightful  govern- 
ment of  the  Byelorussians,  which  was 
forced  into  exile.  The  western  one-third 
was  occupied  by  Poland. 

By  the  1939  agreement  between  Rib- 
bentrop  and  Molotov,  Russia  obtained 
the  right  of  taking  over  the  western 
part  of  Byelorussia  from  Poland  up  to 
the  Curzon  Line  and  did  occupy  it  soon 
thereafter.  In  1944  Byelorussia's  ter- 
ritory was  reoccupied  by  Russia  again 
and  it  is  known  to  us  today  under  the 
name  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic.  However,  only  one-half  of 
the  ethnographical  territory  of  Byelorus- 
sia found  its  way  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  day  Byelorussian  Repub- 
lic. The  rest  of  it  was  distributed  by 
Russia  among  the  peoples'  republics  f 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Ukraine,  and, 
of  course,  Russia. 

The  Russian  domination,  however,  has 
not  destroyed  the  love  of  liberty  that 
still  bums  in  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people.  Until  the  present  day  they 
have  shown  signs  of  their  disapproval 
of  the  Communist  ideologies  and  the  rule 
of  the  Kremlin  despots,  hoping  that 
sooner  or  later  the  day  will  come  again 
when  the  Russian  Empire  will  fall  apart 
and  they  will  be  able  to  restore  their 
freedoms  and  ix>litical  independence 
within  the  lawful  boundaries  of  their 
ethnographical  territory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  take  special  note  of 
this  41st  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Byelorus- 
sia, particularly  at  a  time  when  the  same 
issue  of  freedom  versus  slavery  is  so 
fresh  in  our  minds  over  the  Berlin 
crisis.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  today 
share  the  hope  of  all  our  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Byelorussian  descent  that 
some  day  their  relatives  and  friends  will 
be  free  of  Russian  bondage  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  liberty  which  bloom  so  bovmti- 
fuUy  for  us  in  these  great  United  States. 


NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SIXTY- 
POUR  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  73)  extending  an  invitation  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  1964  Olympic  games  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution gives  ofiBcial  endorsement  to  an 
invitation  to  hold  the  1964  Olympic 
games  in  Detroit.  The  Olympic  games 
in  1960  are  to  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy. 
Detroit  has  sought  the  Olympic  games 
for  the  last  12  years.  A  similar  resolu- 
tion passed  the  House  in  1949  and  again 
in  1955.  The  International  Olympic 
Committee  will  meet  next  month  in  Mu- 
nich. Germany,  to  decide  where  the  1964 
Olympic  games  will  be  held  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  asking  immediate  action 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  this 
will  not  cost  the  Government  any  money. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  will  not  cost  the 
Government  a  dollar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  that 
assurance? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  We  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  chairman  of  the  Detroit 
Olympic  Committee  assuring  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  there 
will  be  no  Federal  money  asked  for  the 
Olympics  in  Detroit  in  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  people  of  Michigan 
are  a  little  different  than  the  people  of 
Chicago:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct  and. 
of  course,  the  circumstances  are  differ- 
ent 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  we  in  Michigan  are  not  in  an 
enviable  position  financially,  neverthe- 
less we  feel  we  can  take  care  of  these 
games  on  our  own. 
I    Mr.  GROSS.     I  appreciate  It. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
.rtad   a  third   time,  and   was  read   the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

By  unanimous  consent,  a  similar  House 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  300)  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Colorado  is  now  the 
site  for  the  Air  Force  Academy.  We  were 
delighted  in  the  success  that  was  made 
by  this  Academy  particularly  in  athletics 
last  year.  Business,  civic  leaders,  and 
labor  officials  have  authorized  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Air  Power  Command, 
a  nonprofit  organization  to  immediately 
raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
museum  in  connection  with  the  Air 
Power  Memorial  Stadiiun  to  be  located 
in  the  greater  Denver  area.  This  resolu- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  the  Colorado 
Legislature  and  reads  as  follows  : 


AUTHORITY  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 
TODAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  to  declare  a  recess 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
Is  so  ordered.  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Whereaa  mayors,  city  and  town  councils, 
county  commissioners,  junior  and  senior 
chambers  of  commerce,  trade  organizations, 
and  business,  civic,  and  labor  ofllclals  of  the 
greater  Denver  area,  on  the  night  of  March 
5,  1969,  In  joint  meeting,  by  resolution  and 
unanimous  vote,  authorized  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Air  Power  Command  as  a  non- 
profit fund  raising  organization,  with  in- 
structions to  proceed  Immediately  to  raise 
funds  on  a  local  and  national  basis  for  con- 
struction of  a  60.000-  to  75.000-seat  Air 
Power  Memorial  Stadium  to  be  located  In 
the  greater  Denver  area:  and 

Whereas  the  greater  Denver  area  Is  the 
largest  center  of  population  In  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  thus,  from  the  standpoint  of 
revenue,  transportation  and  year-around 
use.  Is  the  logical  location  for  a  stadium  of 
this  size;    and 

Whereas   since   the   people   of   the   United 
States  will  be  asked  to  finance  the  stadium 
on  a  donation  basis,  the  people  of  Colorado 
must  assure  all  donors  that  their  moneys  will 
be    used    wisely    In    building    an    Air    Power 
Memorial     Stadium     which     will     be     used 
throughout  the  year  and  not  just  5  or  6  days: 
and  which  will  truly  be  a  living  monument 
to  the  heroes  of  alrpower.  from  the  Wright 
brothers  to  the  missile  and  rocket  age  and 
from  Oen.  Billy  Mitchell  to  Capt.  John  Per- 
rler— for  all  the  world  to  see.  enjoy,  and  use 
for  all  types  of  civic  and  sports  events;  and 
Whereas  all  profits  from  the  use  of  the  Air 
Power  Memorial  Stadium  shall  be  carefully 
distributed  to  local  and  national  charitable 
organizations — demanding  that  the  stadium 
facilities   must    be   rented    and    utilized   as 
much  as  possible  to  Insiu-e  maximum  earn- 
ings: and 

Whereas  the  Air  Power  Memorial  Stadium, 
while  Intended  primarily  for  use  by  the  U.s! 
Air  Force  Academy,  by  Its  magnitude,  will 
also  encourage  early  entry  and  usage  of  pro- 
fessional football,  major  league  baseball 
large  conventions,  possible  world  sports 
meets,  and  many  large  conventions,  possible 
meets,  and  many  other  events  to  attract 
millions  of  additional  visitors  to  our  great 
State  of  Colorado:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  42d 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
That  the  members  of  the  State  Senate  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Colorado,  feeling 
It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  State,  hereby 
endorse,  authorize,  and  support  the  program 
of  the  Air  Power  Command,  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  to  bring  Into  reality  through  a 
national  fund  raising  campaign,  an  Air 
Power  Memorial  Stadium  in  the  greater 
Denver  area.  * 


BOYS'  TOWNS  OF  ITALY 
Mr.    RODINO.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row a  distinguished  visitor  from  Rome 
will  arrive  in  Washington  to  begin  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  in  celebration 
of  the  15th  anniversary  of  Boys'  Towiis 
of  Italy. 

Princess  Gabriella  Pacelli.  niece  of  the 
late  Pope,  accompanied  by  her  Ameri- 
can-educated daughter  Ursula,  will  be 
received  at  the  White  House  by  Mrs.  Ei- 
senhower. The  First  Lady's  gracious 
gesture  in  meeting  with  the  Roman 
princesses  is  one  more  indication  of  the 
great  interest  this  country  has  always 
shown  in  a  wonderful  humanitarian 
project— Boys'  Towns  of  Italy. 

I.  myself,  have  visited  several  of  the 
nine  Italian  Boys'  Towns.  I  have  seen 
the  dramatic  results  of  American  gen- 
erosity in  extending  hands  across  the 
sea  to  salvage  the  young  victims  of  war. 
Over  30.000  boys,  each  one  a  potential 
juvenile  delinquent,  have  been  turned, 
almost  without  exception,  into  useful 
citizens,  thanks  to  the  work  of  these 
model  self-governing  communities. 

In  more  recent  years.  Boys'  Towns  have 
been  credited  with  combating  the  ma- 
lignant forces  of  communism.  And.  in 
the  last  few  years,  a  Girls'  Town,  located 
near  Rome,  has  been  added,  thanks 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  motion-picture 
star  Linda  i:>amell.  who.  like  me — like 
every  visitor  to  Boys'  Towns— was  in- 
spired by  the  fine  things  she  saw. 

Princess  Pacelli  is  coming  here  as  a 
good-will  ambassador  for  a  cause  with 
which  she  has  been  closely  identified 
since  Its  beginnings  on  the  shattered 
streets  of  Italy.  In  those  early  days  of 
heartbreak  and  discouragement,  the 
princess  worked  by  the  side  of  Mon- 
signor  Patrick  Carroll-Abbing.  the  re- 
markable Irish  priest  who  founded  Boys' 
Towns. 

The  Monslgnor.  then  a  Domestic 
Prelate  to  the  Vatican,  gathered  to- 
gether wandering,  homeless  boys  of 
postwar  Itely  and  fed  them.    He  saw 

his  work  grow  from  a  cellar  refuge 

Shoe  Shine  Hotel— founded  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1944.  to  Its  present  stature  of  0 
Boys'  Towns  scattered  throughout  Italy, 
the  newly  founded  Girls'  Town,  and  30 
nurseries  in  poverty-stricken  southern 
Italy. 

President  Eisenhower  has  called  the 
success  of  Boys'  Towns  of  Italy  a  "tribute 
to  the  great  heart  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." Former  President  Truman  has  said 
of  it.  "I  cannot  think  of  a  more  practical 
philanthropy  nor  one  that  breathes 
more  deeply  the  spirit  of  true  Christian 
brotherhood  than  this  work." 

Boys'  Towns  of  Italy  was  founded  by  an 
Irish  priest.  His  work  has  inspired  thou- 
sands of  Americans  differing  in  religion 
national  background,  politics  and  pro- 
fessions, in  a  common  effort  towards  a 
better  world. 

American  labor  has  joined  hands  with 
American  management  to  give  gener- 
ously to  this  great  cause.  Boys'  Town  of 
Pozzouli.  for  example,  was  sponsored  by 
Local  48  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garments  Workers'  Union.  Boys'  Town 
of  Palermo  was  a  project  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  men's  clothing  industry  of 
New  York.  American  names  are  scat- 
tered throughout  this  project.  My  own 
state  of  New  Jersey  is  responsible  for  one 


of  the  buildings  at  Boys'  Town  of  Rome. 
And  throughout  that  community  one 
finds  such  names  as  the  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts.  California  and  Maryland 
Buildings  and  the  Pennsylvania  Farm. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  wel- 
come Princess  Pacelli  and  her  daughter 
at  a  season  of  the  year  that  spells  hope, 
peace,  and  brotherhood  for  Christians 
throughout  the  world  and  for  men  of 
^     good  faith  everywhere. 


ESPA  REPORTS  ON  IMPORT  RE- 
STRICTIONS FOR  RESIDUAL  FUEL 
OIL 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  weekly  letter  issued  by  the 
Empire  State  Petroleum  Association, 
Inc.,  in  New  York,  which  deals  princi- 
pally with  the  problem  of  mandatory 
import  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil 
and  other  finished  products. 

The  letter  follows: 

MxacH  20.  1959. 
To  ESPA  Members: 

The  President's  proclamation  on  Import 
restrictions  for  residual  fuel  oil  and  other 
finished  products  is  already  creating  havoc 
among  nonlmfxirtlng  distributors  who  can 
easily  find  themselves  unable  to  get  stiffl- 
dent  supplies  to  maintain  existing  oontrac- 
tural  relations  with  their  customers.  Un- 
less quickly  corrected,  this  situation  can 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  many  fuel  oil 
distributors  and  their  cxistomers. 

Since  the  Qovernment  has  restricted  resid- 
ual iraporU  to  the  historical  level  of  1957, 
utterly  disregarding  contractual  obligations 
distributors  may  have  made  since  then.  It 
is  obvious  that  much  harm  can  result  from 
these  regulations. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  {mxluct,  Im- 
port«  of  residual  fuel  oil  have  historically 
been  confined  to  a  few  actual  importers. 
However,  the  large  volume  of  these  ImporU 
flowed  downstream  to  many  distributors. 
The  resulting  Impact  of  restrictions  on  the 
small  businessman  was  completely  over- 
looked or  ignored  by  Oovernment. 

The  circumstances  now  facing  many  dis- 
tributors are  similar  to  those  existing  dur- 
ing regulation  by  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration for  War.  The  principal  difference 
is  that  the  present  restrictions  are  not  based 
upon  emergency  conditions  such  as  we  faced 
during  the  war  days.  The  salvation  of  the 
small  oil  business  at  that  time  was  the  guar- 
antee by  the  Ooveriunent  of  a  historical 
supply  posiUon  to  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  program  seems 
only  to  protect  the  historical  position  of  the 
direct  importers  who  were  In  business  In 
1957.  ThU  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Oovernment  to  pro- 
tect the  competitive  position  of  the  refiners 
who  did  not  Import  crude  oil  in  the  past, 
regardless  of  whether  their  assigned  quotas 
can  be  used  or  not. 

We  are  sure  that  the  disastrous  effects  of 
residual  restrictions  were  not  foreseen  by 
Government  when  the  President  Included 
residual  in  his  program  of  import  restric- 
tion. The  pressure  for  residual  restrictions 
was  completely  political  and  had  no  eco- 
nomic basis  nor  would  the  lack  of  such  re- 


strictions   affect    "national    security"    one 
lota. 

The  corrective  measures  necessary,  dis- 
tasteful as  they  may  be,  require  the  creation 
of  ftirther  controls  which  would  guarantee 
nonlmportlng  fuel  oil  distributors  a  histor- 
ical position  with  both  offshore  and  domestic 
suppliers  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Or  better  still,  the  simplest  and  surest 
way  of  correcting  this  situation  Is  to  Imme- 
diately eliminate  residual  fuel  oil  restric- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  program. 

Meanwhile,  we  urge  every  member  to  ex- 
amine bis  residual  fuel  oil  supply  contract 
and  commitments  In  order  to  develop  meas- 
ures necessary  to  protect  his  business  and  to 
submit  to  this  office  all  factual  evidence 
of  hardship. 

The  latest  press  reports  indicate  that  im- 
port quotas  given  some  76  refineries  who 
have  never  been  in  the  business  of  imfmrt- 
Ing  will  carry  a  premium  as  high  as  91  per 
barrel.  Trading  is  said  to  have  forced  the 
price  up  to  91  from  60  cents  several  days 
ago.  Allocations  granted  the  new  quota- 
holders  aggregate  approximately  $31  million 
annually  or  an  average  of  something  like 
$400,000  to  each  of  the  new  refiners. 

Inasmuch  as  these  are,  for  the  most  part. 
Inland  plants,  the  only  benefit  they  can 
have  for  the  refiner  is  for  the  purpose  of 
trading.  Trades  are  said  to  take  the  form 
of  an  exchange  for  domestic  crude  with  a 
cash  bonus,  or  a  boniis  In  the  form  of  fin- 
ished or  unfinished  products  of  one  kind  or 
another 

Speaking  editorially  In  oui  monthly  maga- 
nne  for  October  1958.  under  the  heading — 
"Are  Import  Restrictions  Necessary?  A  Plea 
for  the  Consumer" — ESPA  spoke  of  the  pro- 


ix>sed  quota  plan  as  "A  gravy  train  if  there 
ever  was  one." 

As  the  program  now  works  out,  there  seems 
to  be  little  reason  for  changing  our  mind. 

Prices:  Heating  oil  prices  are  quiet  at  both 
the  gulf  and  New  York  Harbor.  However, 
discounts  of  0.15  cents  per  gallon  for  kero- 
sene and  No.  2  fuel  are  said  to  be  available 
at  Philadelphia. 

Gasoline  prices  are  reflecting  rising  Inter- 
est at  the  gulf  and  residual  is  showing 
strength. 

Anchor  Oil  Corp.,  Mobllheat  distributor 
at  Corona,  N.T ,  advertises  "Landlords  of 
multiple  dwelling  cold  water  flats:  500  gal- 
lons free  of  Mobllheat  fuel  oU  plus  regular 
$50  Minneapolis-Honeywell  electric  clock 
thermostat — free — if  you  order  here  before 
March  15.  These  gifts  are  yours  with  the 
installation  of  our  oil  burner  at  new  low 
prices.     No  money  down,  5  years  to  pay." 

Insiu-ance  program:  All  members  attend- 
ing our  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York  City,  should  plan  to  attend  the 
membership  meeting  at  11  ajn.  on  Monday 
morning,  April  6,  at  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Cham- 
berlain will  speak  on  our  new  insurance  pro- 
gram. This  program  means  money  to  you 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 

Texas  allowable:  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion has  reduced  the  allowable  production 
for  the  month  of  April  to  a  figure  107,214 
barrels  dally  below  the  permitted  production 
for  March.  The  new  allowable  Involves  an 
11 -day  production  schedule. 

Degree  days  for  the  week  ended  March  15 
and  for  the  accumulated  period  September 
1-March  IS,  as  compared  to  normal  and  to 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  are  set  forth 
below  for  a  number  of  east  coast  pt^nta: 


Week  ended  Mar.  15 

CumulaUTe  (sinoe  Sept.  1) 

liocation 

This 
year 

Last 
year 

Normal 

This 
year 

Last 
year 

N'ormal 

Buffalo 

2.% 
2W 

am 

273 
2M 
236 
197 
176 

245 

24r, 

243 
220 
237 
175 
181 
171 

234 
235 
220 
235 
220 
200 
178 
ISO 

5.524 

5,654 
6.758 
KWM 

5,!m 

4,843 
4,243 
3,967 

6^220 
S.348 
6.328 
6,350 
5,201 
4,199 
3,952 
3.789 

8,297 
\391 
.MUl 
4.183 
5,22S 
4,570 
4,070 
3.755 

Rofhfsf*r „ . 

Syrariiae ......„..„ . . 

Albany „_ 

ninelmmton .  . 

Boston 

.N'rw  York 

Phlladolphla..™ 

Total 

1.929 

1,724 

1.6S7 

41,507 

38.3S7 

99.065 

The  Texas  Co.,  through  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors has  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the 
company  to  Texaco,  Inc.,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, April  22. 

In  view  of  the  trademark  "Texaco,"  It  Is 
pointed  out  by  the  company  that  changing 
the  name  would  be  beneficial  in  its  market- 
ing and  advertising  programs  and  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  public  at  large. 

Tidewater  has  announced  the  purchase  of 
P.  D.  Koehler  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Staten  Island. 
Koehler  has  been  a  Tidewater  distributor  in 
the  Staten  Island  area  for  more  than  45 
years.  With  the  purchase.  Tidewater  ac- 
quired 27  retaU  outlets,  a  num-ber  of  com- 
mercial accounts,  a  substantial  fuel  oU  busi- 
ness, and  a  water  terminal,  as  well  as  dispens- 
ing and  other  equipment. 

Supply  and  demand:  There  is  nothing 
startling  In  the  Inventory  changes  during  the 
week.  Gasoline  stocks  advanced  moderately 
and  distillate  Inventories  were  subject  to 
some  reduction.     Distillate  stocks  are  now 


ahead  of  a  year  ago  at  all  points  east  of  CaU- 
fomla. 

The  latest  review  of  the  petroleum  situa- 
tion by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  states 
that  the  outlook  for  March  is  good.  That 
month  In  1958  witnessed  temperatures 
slightly  colder  than  usual.  This  year,  the 
accvunulatlon  of  degree  days  in  March  thus 
far  Indicates  the  month  may  prove  somewhat 
colder  than  last  year.  If  ao,  a  favorable  gain 
for  distillates  can  be  expected.  Also,  eco- 
nomic activity  will  be  greater  this  year  and 
that  should  generate  higher  demand  for 
petroleunj. 

On  the  residual  pictur^.  the  bank  says: 
"With  domestic  production  of  residual  fuel 
becoming  increasingly  inadequate,  imports 
are  the  sole  alternative.  Consiuners,  with 
specialized  burning  equipment  and  storage 
facilities,  cannot  switch  to  other  fuels  ex- 
cept at  great  cost.  Pbr  them,  the  failure  to 
lmp>ort  a  sufficient  volume  of  residual  fuel 
would  constitute  a  distinct  hardship." 

Baut  B.  Hiltb. 

Secretary. 


Crude  runs,  product  production,  stocks  and  demand,  week  ending  Mar.  13,  1959 


District 

Dally  crude 
runs 

Up  or  off  from  previous 
week 

Kxtnts.  prior 
4  weeks 

Averaef. 
March  1M8 

East  coast 

1.328,000 
7,156,000 

Up  18,000 

Up  50,000 

1,319,000 
7.011,000 

1,218.360 

6,3a4,3M) 

East  of  California II™"" 
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Crudt  miM,  product  production,  stocks  and  demand,  iceek  endinn  Mar.  tS,  1969 — Con. 

PRODUCTION  (BARRBL8  DAILY) 


1959 


Dally  productloa 

Yield  (pemnt) 

Daily  refinery  ahlpmeata ' 

Corrent 

Avora«e 

prior 
4  WiHiks 

Current 

Areraice 

prior 
4  woekx 

Current 

Arora«e 

prior 
4  weeks 

East  coast: 

Oasollne.............. „ 

063,000 

61,000 

393,000 

193.  OUO 

3,504.000 
329.000 

1.  839, 000 
767.000 

507,000 

M,  (KX) 

4«VI.  000 

192.000 

3,401.(100 
374.000 

2, 007. 000 
700.000 

42.4 

4.6 

29.6 

14.5 

48.9 

4.6 

25.7 

10.7 

46.1 

11 
S.V3 
14.6 

48.5 

&S 

28.6 

10.8 

442,000 
124,000 

538.000 
'806.800 

3,000.000 

326,000 

1008,000 

>  1, 4.'«,  800 

618,000 

7V,U)0 
613.000 

Kerosena .—-... .. 

Distillate 

Residual 

East  of  CallfornU: 

Qasollne ...—.......„..„.. 

'  973,000 

3,  147.  000 
4X000 

Kerosene — ._ 

Distillate 

RasiUuid 

2,  322,  (WO 
'  1.  580.  750 

'  Does  not  Include  Imports  or  adjustment  for  Interdbtrlct  .slilpments  of  ftnLsheJ  i<roduct' 
-  Includes  Imports. 


STOCKS  (BARRELS  END  OF  WEEK) 

Gasoline 

Keros  nc 

DbtilliOe 

Recldoal 

East  coast: 

Mar.  13.  19fi« 

50.  «77,  000 

5(1,  oai.iioo 

49,  787, 000 

181.196.000 
178,  1.12, 000 
188,041,000 

210. 290,  noo 

207,  Ol.S,  000 
216,635,000 

0, 134, 000 
«,  574.  000 
8,077,000 

18,  «2ti,  OOO 
18,605.000 
17.101.000 

18,988.000 
18. 98.'..  (UO 
17,4m,  000 

29.  7.'a.  000 

30,  7»i9,  000 
27,  878,  UUO 

68.  9W..  000 
70,  lfi«.  (100 
68,438,000 

78,  876,  000 
80,616,000 
81,853,000 

12,  627,  000 
12,  324, 000 
11,UAI,U0U 

27, 16.1, 000 
X  774. 000 
26,096,000 

55,  010, 000 
54,835,000 
56,061.000 

Mar.  6,1959 

Mar.  14.  1958 

East  of  California: 

Mar.  13.  I9.M» 

Mar.  6.  1959 

Mar.  14.  1958 

National: 

Mar.  IS,  199» 

Mar.  6.  1«M 

Mar.  14,  1958 

. 

SLOW    DISASTER   IS    WORSE   THAN 
SUDDEN  DISASTER 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake or  other  catastrophe  strikes,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may 
designate  certain  areas  as  disaster  areas 
eligible  for  disaster  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Dis- 
aster Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  875,  81st 
Congress)  provides  for  the  maximum 
mobilization  of  Federal  assistance  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  damage  in  these 
disaster  areas. 

Today  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation, 
economic  disaster  has  stricken  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  acute  suffering  and  hard- 
ship In  my  State  of  West  Virginia  as 
thousands  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits;  children  cannot  go  to 
school  because  they  are  hungry,  hus- 
bands are  committing  crimes  to  go  to 


strikes,  the  Federal  Government  can 
move  in  and  help.  The  compassion  of 
people  everywhere  is  aroxised.  The  Red 
Cross  rushes  to  the  scene  to  assist  those 
stricken.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
slow  disaster  is  worse  than  sudden  dis- 
aster because  we  do  not  have  the  means 
to  cope  with  it,  and  the  long-range  effects 
on  human  morale  are  more  serious. 

I  believe  we  must  move  quickly  to 
pass  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Even 
if  the  President  vetoes  this  act,  as  he  did 
last  year,  we  must  rally  to  pass  an  effec- 
tive act  over  his  veto.  But  above  and 
beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
we  may  take  the  necessary  action  to 
accord  the  same  legal  status  to  economic 
disaster  areas  as  we  now  do  to  those 
areas  stricken  by  natural  disasters. 


entire  population  of  many  parts  of  the 
country  was  massacred.  While  this  was 
done  to  discourage  uprising  against  the 
existing  order,  nothing  could  cause  these 
wonderful  people  to  falter  in  their  vali- 
ant efforts  to  again  attain  their  freedom. 
They  tried  again  and  again,  and  the 
last  attempt,  begun  on  March  25,  1821. 
138  years  ago,  was  fortunately  and 
eventually  crowned  with  glorious  suc- 
cess. 

Since  those  days  Greeks  have  been  free 
In  Greece  and  masters  of  their  destiny, 
but  they  still  have  had  their  anxious 
and  parlous  days.  Towards  the  end  of 
World  War  II  Greece  was  in  danger  of 
losing  its  independent  existence.  The 
combination  of  Communists  and  parti- 
sans was  almost  too  much  for  the  Greek 
Government  to  cope  with,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the 
United  States  of  America  that  country 
could  very  well  have  become  another 
Moscow  satellite. 

Like  all  other  Americans.  I  am  proud 
that  our  country  had  a  hand  In  fore- 
stalling such  a  calamity.  Today  Greece 
is  a  bastion  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  the  Balkans  against  the  forces  of 
Communist  totalitarianism.  The  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Greece 
are  strong  and  lasting.  Together  we 
join  In  happy  celebration  on  this,  the 
anniversary  of  their  Independence. 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.    ONEILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.   O'NEILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a         - ^  ..w*- 

pnvilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to  take     nize   Greece   as   the   birthplace   of   our 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscofti). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Greeks  always  have  been,  throughout 
their  long  and  glorious  history,  a  won- 
derful people,  and  have  worked  won- 
ders in  many  walks  of  life.  From  their 
earliest  days  In  their  ancient  land  they 
were  first  in  the  arts  and  literature,  and 
in  the  sciences  as  well.  They  held  the 
lead  in  the  study  and  understanding  of 
nearly  all  human  affairs,  and  they  were 
the  true  pioneers  in  statesmanship  and 
in  the  art  of  government. 

Other  countries  and  other  peoples  can 
claim  firsts  In  other  phases  of  human 
activity,  but  we  in  the  West  gladly  recog- 


iftL:^  b'SL'Te"fA.i^rf°t^T^^^  '^"^'-  '^%5r  T°'.^^«  »°^  ^arto-^sarut:  c'i^iii^ti^wiSiS'deS:>^jrcdo^us 

SToiSSToditl,  J7^LJ°  "^^  °"*l'''''  °1  their  Independence  Day  the  gaUant  and  institutions,  and  the  Greeks  as  iS 

Plus  commodities  on  diets  worse  than  people  of  our  great  ally,  Greece  creators 

ar??SJ  th?l7dSl?'.'S^"  businesses  These  are  the  proud  and  worthy  de-  The  ideas  of  freedom  and  bberty  and 

oeoDlp  i^  roLmin^f i^'    ^  °^^  youiiger  scendants  of  those  cultured  Greek  people  national  Independence  had  their  ori^ 

?5°Pi^^'^  I2^°^"8  ^?  country  looking  who  had  formed  their  independent  state  in  the  Greek  mind.    The  GreekJ  prtSd 


for  jobs.  These  people  want  to  work 
rather  than  receive  a  dole.  They  are 
hardy  and  Independent  people  and  are 
not  looking  for  handouts.  Yet,  Mr 
Speaker,  we  face  a  situation  which  is 
even  more  serious  than  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  Even  though  the 
New  Deal  legislation  has  furnished  an 
economic  cushion  against  severe  hard- 
ship, the  economic  conditions  are  now 


and  had  lived  In  orderly  freedom  cen 
turles  before  the  peoples  of  the  West  had 
any  notion  of  freedom  as  we  understand 
it  today.  The  ideas  and  Ideals  of  free- 
dom and  indeipendence,  as  dreamed  and 
cherished,  understood  and  prized,  were 
first  conceived  and  realized  by  the 
Greeks  of  ancient  classical  days  in  all 
their  glory. 


these  ideas  as  the  noblest  of  human  as- 
pirations, and  cherished  them  as  the 
sinews  of  their  spiritual  life.  Independ- 
ence of  mind,  and  of  the  spirit;  individ- 
ual, communal  and  national  freedom 
they  regarded  as  first  prerequisites  of 
self-respecting  and  free  peoples. 


These  are  the  same  ideas  for  which  our 
Rnf    4h«  n^o^v       ».     .-  Founding  Fathers  fought  and  died,  and 

u  frfii^   J^JfT       ^^°  brought   forth     which  the  West  is  prepared  to  safe^ard 


"'SSS^eVrira^nrtra^dlStster    '^erel^.V^'^l^o^^^^^^^^  ^-'^iei^'^^li^V;^;^:;;^'^: 

such  as  a  hurricane,  flood,  or  earthS    wSen  o^m^ th^n^J^ £?J.^''^?^       Unfortunately  Greeks  by  themselves 

wnen  on  more  than  one  occasion  the     were  not  able  to  cope  with  their  powerful 


adversaries  in  the  past.  As  a  result,  they 
lost  their  national  independence  long 
ago,  and  from  mid- 15th  century  un- 
til the  early  19th,  they  were  held 
down  in  their  ancient  land  by  Ottoman 
sultans.  In  the  early  1820's  they  revolted 
against  their  oppressors,  and  began  the 
rebellion  of  March  25,  138  years  ago. 
which  eventually  led  to  their  complete 
independence  in  1827. 

That  revolt,  led  by  a  brave  band  of 
Greek  patriots  on  that  historic  day, 
marks  the  brightest  spot  in  modern 
Greek  history,  and  has  become  their  na- 
tional holiday. 

Neither  the  attainment  of  Greek  in- 
dependence, nor  its  preservation  was 
easy.  It  was  attained  against  heavy 
odds,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without 
the  effective  aid  and  decisive  interven- 
tion of  certain  Western  Powers,  it 
could  not  have  been  attained  at  that 
time.  But  the  badly  needed  aid  given 
by  all  sympathizers  and  well-wishers  of 
Greece  made  Greek  independence  cer- 
tain. Nor  has  the  saf e^  uarding  of  that 
independence  been  easy,  particularly 
during  the  last  decade  or  so. 

In  the  last  war  Gre«K;e  fought  bril- 
liantly and  bravely  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracies, and  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Axis.  Toward  the  end  of  that  war. 
when  liberation  was  in  sight.  Greece  was 
plagued  by  Communist  partisans,  who 
came  very  close  to  dragging  her  into  the 
Stalin  totalitarian  camp.  But  the  time- 
ly and  resolute  British  aid,  fully  backed 
and  then  effectively  supplemented  by 
this  country  imder  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, saved  the  Greeks  from  commu- 
nism and  thus  safeguarded  Greek  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  soon 
after  the  last  war,  when  Greek  Inde- 
pendence was  In  grave  danger,  our  ma- 
terlsil  aid  conveyed  through  the  Truman 
doctrine,  and  our  moral  support  were 
of  decisive  Importance.  Even  though  It 
cost  us  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  do 
It.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  were  In  a 
position  to  render  such  aid  for  a  great 
cause  and  thereby  gain  a  valuable  ally, 
a  true  bastion  against  communism  in  the 
Balkans,  in  our  unrelenting  struggle 
against  forces  of  (vpression  and  total- 
itarianism. 

Greeks  have  shown  their  appreciation 
in  many  ways,  particularly  In  the  part 
they  played  in  the  Korean  war.  and  In 
the  vigorous  stand  they  have  taken 
today  against  communism.  In  their 
fight  for  freedom  and  independence  they 
are  prepared  to  fight  all  comers. 

On  this  138th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day  I  join  all  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  and  wish  all  Greeks 
peace  and  happiness  in  their  ancient 
homeland. 


PUBLIC    OPINION    POLL    OF     15TH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Henderson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  , 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  4  years,  I  have  conducted  a  poll 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio  on  certain  na- 
tional Issues.  The  expression  of  Interest 
which  has  been  so  evident  in  the  re- 
sponses to  the  surveys  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  me.  The  answers  I  have 
received  are  a  valuable  indicator  of  gen- 
eral trends  of  thinking  in  southeastern 
Ohio  and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  results 
which  I  have  obtained.  In  the  past, 
these  results  have  been  of  considerable 
interest  to  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  various  executive  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government. 

The  15th  Congressional  District  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  here  Is  diverse 
In  Its  Interests,  embodying  both  urban 
and  rural  communities  and  the  points  of 
view  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  such 
areas.  In  the  sense  that  these  seven 
counties  are  similar  In  outlook  to  many 
other  congressional  districts,  I  believe 
It  Is  possible  to  generalize  fairly  that 
the  findings  from  this  poll  represent 
the  same  shadings  of  attitudes  foimd 
throughout  much  of  the  Middle  West  as 
well  as  other  regions  of  the  Nation. 

The  questionnaire  was  distributed 
through  the  mails  and  many  cooiserating 
newspapers  In  the  district  with  every  ef- 
fort exercised  to  assure  that  a  random 
sample  of  opinion  would  be  obtained 
without  defei-ence  to  any  particular  po- 
litical or  social  philosophy.  This  sample 
oi  opinion  reflects  the  tabulation  of  ap- 
proximately 5,000  questionnaires  which 
were  returned  to  my  office  before  March 
24. 

It  is  not  possible  to  refiect  the  hun- 
dreds of  separate  and  thoughtful  com- 
ments explaining  in  detail  thj  feelings 
of  the  people  on  particular  issues.  These, 
of  course,  have  greatly  added  to  the 
value  of  the  poll.  However,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  summarize  the  main  currents 
of  thinking  which  were  obtained  not 
only  in  the  tabulated  answers  but  in  the 
comments  as  well. 

From  this  poll,  it  is  evident  that  the 
overriding  issue  In  the  minds  of  south- 
eastern Ohloans  today  Is  the  matter  of 
Government  economy.    In  response  to 


my  question,  "Would  you  favor  efforts 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  even 
though  it  might  mean  no  additional 
Government  programs  and  no  exptansion 
of  most  of  the  existing  nondefense  pro- 
grams?" 69.6  percent  of  those  answering 
indicated  their  support.  Even  more 
notable  was  the  result  of  answers  to  the 
question,  "Would  you  support  anti-infla- 
tion legislation  which  would  place  Gov- 
ernment controls  on  prices,  wages,  and 
rents?"  Although  the  tabulation  showed 
48.7  percent  in  favor,  45.6  percent  op- 
posed, and  5.7  percent  undecided,  hun- 
dreds of  those  voting  "Yes"  qualified 
their  answer  by  explaining  that  while 
Government  controls  were  odious,  infla- 
tion and  taxation  had  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  Government  action  was 
advisable.  In  these  replies,  the  effect  of 
Government  spending  as  a  stimulus  to 
inflation  was  not  overlooked  and  the 
Congress  received  heavy  criticism  for 
continuing  to  vote  new  and  costly  pro- 
grams. 

The  UJS.  iDoUcy  opposing  Communist 
expansion  in  Berlin,  Formosa,  and 
Lebanon  w&s  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
with  89.6  percent  favoring  it.  With  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  84.6  per- 
cent opposed  any  such  recognition.  This 
shows  virtually  no  change  in  the  feelings 
expressed  by  the  people  of  the  district 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Another  notable  finding  pertains  to 
the  attitude  expressed  on  the  present 
agricultural  program.  In  1958,  my  poll 
asked  the  question  "Do  you  favor  ending 
agricultural  controls  and  the  accom- 
panying termination  of  price  supports?" 
At  that  time.  65.16  percent  of  those 
answering  expressed  their  opix>sitlon 
to  controls  and  price  supports.  To  test 
the  sentiment  today,  I  asked  the  same 
question  this  year  to  find  the  poll  indi- 
cating the  opposition  had  grown  to  75.5 
percent.  These  expressions  were  ac- 
companied by  comments,  mostly  from 
farmers,  vigorously  criticizing  the  cost 
of  the  farm  support  program  and  point- 
ing to  its  failure  to  assist  operators  of 
family-sized  farms. 

The  complete  review  of  the  results  of 
the  poll  is  as  follows: 


1.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  admL^iiion  of  Hawaii  as  a  State? . 

2.  I>o  you  tx'lieve  the  <Jovernment  should  pormit  t^.sLs  of  pay  TV  plans?.. 

3.  Would  you  favor  efforts  to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  even  ttaou^  it  might  mean  no 

additional  Oovemment  programs  and  no  expansion  of  most  of  tbe  existing  nondefcnae 

Wsrofrrams? 
ould  you  support  anti-inflation  legislation  whicii  would  place  government  controls  on 

prices,  wapi'S,  and  rents? 

6.  In  the  public  versus  pirivate  power  discusslmi,  do  you  believe  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  con.<;truct  more  electric  power  producing  fadlitiee  and  expand  the  Tennessee 
Valley  AulhorityT. 

6.  Do  you  believe  Communist  China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Xations? 

7.  Do  you  aftreo  with  the  present  stand  of  the  United  States  opposing  Communist  policies 

with  respect  to  Lelvanon,  Formosa,  and  Berlin? 

8.  Do  you  favor  legislation  requiring  public  disclosure  ol  the  records  of  employee  weltere  and 

pension  funds  of  labor  unions? 

9.  Do  you  believe  theU  .8.  program  for  the  explcnution  of  outer  space  is  proceeding  fast  enough?.. 

10.  Should  Congress  act  to  malce  veterans  who  were  drafted  in  peacetime  eligible  for  educa- 

tion, housing,  and  mustering-ont  pay  benefits  similar  to  those  granted  World  War  II  and 
Korean  war  veterans? 

11.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  school  constmcUon  even  tbouc^  it  would  require  a  tax  increase 

or  deficit  financing? 

13.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  Federal  gasoline  tax  increase  to  keep  the  road  construction  program  at 

Its  present  rate? 

13.  Do  you  believe  the  present  10  percent  tax  on  telephones  should  be  removed  even  though  it 

means  a  loss  of  Federal  revenue? 

U.  Do  you  favor  ending  agricultural  controls  and  the  accompanying  termination  of  piioe  sup- 
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THE  PUERTO  RICAN  FEDERAL  RE- 
LATIONS ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Fbrnos- 
IscRM]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  an 
offlclal  copy  of  an  English  translation 
of  Joint  Resolution  No.  2,  adopted  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  approved 
by  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  on 
March  19, 1959. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FERN6s-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Joint  Resolution  No.  2  of  the  Third 
Regular  Session  of  the  Third  Legislative 
Assembly  ,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  approved  March  19.  1959. 
embodies  highly  commendable  pro- 
posals. Nine  years  ago  the  81st  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  600.  in  the 
nature  of  a  compact.  Upon  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
it  enabled  them  politically  to  organize 
themselves  under  a  constitution  of  their 
own  adoption,  and  within  terms  of  rela- 
tionship set  forth  in  the  compact.  The 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  accepted  the  terms 
of  compact  and  proceeded  to  adopt  a 
constitution,  which  created  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  approved  by  the  Congress  un- 
der PubUc  Law  447  of  1952,  and  on  July 
25,  1952.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  proclaimed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
600.  a  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Relations  Act 
was  provided  for.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Puerto  Rico  of  1917  which  were  not  then 
repealed,  but  were  continued  in  force 
and  effect.  Such  provisions  refer  to  the 
political  and  economic  relations  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  United  States. 
The  new  body  pohtlc  created  in  Puerto 
Rico  now  functions  within  the  frame- 
work of  those  provisions  and  the  rela- 
tions thereby  established. 

After  7  years  of  the  Commonwealth's 
success,  and  in  the  light  of  experience, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  reexamine 
the  provisions  of  the  old  Organic  Act 
maintained  in  force  and  effect  by  Public 
Law  600.  The  lanpuage  in  those  provi- 
sions was  enacted  42  years  ago.  It  must 
be  read  and  interpreted  now  in  the  con- 
text of  a  new  situation  created  in  1952. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
language  of  such  provisions  of  law  may 
now  appear  in  places  anachronistic,  and 
in  others  superfluous,  inapplicable  or  in- 
adequate. Nor  Is  It  surprising  that  it 
may  need  clariflcation  in  some  instances 
in  order  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interpreta- 
tion from  which  litigation  may  arise  and 
in  fact  has  arisen.  The  experience  of  7 
years  has  also  shown  that  the  creation 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  achieve- 
ment I  think  both  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  feel  so 
proud,  was  not — as  no  human  creation 
can  be — devoid  of  imperfections  which 
changing  times  make  it  the  more  neces- 


sary to  correct.  The  purpose  of  Joint 
Resolution  No.  2  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  to  seek  such  clarification  and 
modification  as  time  and  experience  now 
counsel. 

The  legislative  assembly,  by  its  Joint 
resolution,  has  reciuested  me  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  seek  such  clarification  and 
modification.  I  beUeve  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  its 
joint  resolution,  which  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  approved,  is  sound  and 
appropriate.  I  support  it.  Consequent- 
ly, in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Legislative  Assembly,  on 
March  23, 1  introduced  H.R.  5926. 

It  is  not  my  pujpose  to  enter  here  into 
the  details  of  H.R.  5926,  but  I  do  wish  to 
call  attention  that,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  people  I  represent,  as 
set  forth  in  the  joint  resolution,  the  ob- 
jectives sought  arc  best  attained  by  re- 
writing and  reenacting  the  Puerto  Rico 
Federal  Relations  Act.  Piecemeal 
amendments  would  be  tedious,  confus- 
ing, cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory. 
H.R.  5926  would  substantially  reenact 
the  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Relations  Act, 
with  adequate  clarification  and  a  few 
modifications,  in  up-to-date  language. 

The   purpose   of   my    addressing   the 
House  today  is  not  to  discuss  the  bill.    I 
wish,  instead,  to  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  make  clear  the  significance 
of  H.R.  5926,  and  how  it  relates  to  the 
.  position  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  concerning  its  future.    This  seems 
to  be  the  more  important  and  necessary, 
since    changes    in    the    relationship    of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  of  a 
profound  and  transcendent  nature,  not 
envisaged    by    the    Commonwealth    of 
Puerto  Rico,  are  nt  times  mentioned  as 
possible  goals  for  inierto  Rico.    This  has 
occurred  more  often  since  the  85th  Con- 
gress adopted  an  enabling  act  for  the 
people  of  Alaska  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  State  and  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  because  this  year  another  en- 
abling act  of  the  same  nature  has  been 
adopted  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.   In 
the  opposite  direction,   proposals  have 
been   heard   for   the  dissolution   of   the 
bonds  now  uniting  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States  in  order  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  might  become 
an  independent  republic. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
not  seeking  either  such  profound  and 
transcendent  change,  much  as  we  realize 
the  great  honor  t2iat  statehood  would 
mean  and  much  as  we  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  peoples  who  have  so  chosen. 
HJl.  5926  has  nothmg  to  do  with  either 
of  these  two  propositions  for  a  change  of 
status  for  Puerto  Rico. 

For  60  years  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
living  within  the  U.S.  political  sys- 
tem. Its  status,  in  the  beginning,  was 
that  of  an  \inincorporated  territory, 
a  new  concept  evolved  in  the  U.s! 
poUtical  system  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1899.  and  subse- 
quent legislative  enactments  by  the  Con- 
gress and  interpretations  and  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Such  creation  was  necessary  as 
a    consequence    of    the    acquisition    of 


sovereignty  over  territories  inhabited  by 
peoples  of  different  historical  back- 
grounds and  cultures  not  Intended,  at 
that  time  at  least,  for  Incorporation  into 
the  United  States.  The  territories,  ac- 
quired at  that  time  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  so  referred 
to,  were  the  Philippines.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam. 

During  those  60  years,  through  a  series 
of  legislative  enactments,  in  normal  and 
natural  evolution  from  the  chrysalis  of 
an  unincorporated  territory;  from  "the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico."  and  from  "citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States."  Puerto 
Rico  and  its  people  have  evolved  into  a 
self-governing  Commonwealth,  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  terms  of  relationship  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
offered  by  the  Congress  through  a  law 
enacted  in  the  nature  of  a  compact.  The 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  Commonwealth  is 
the  result  of  a  long  period  of  progressive 
and  careful  adjustments  during  which 
new   political  concepts   have   developed 
in  the  light  of  historical,  cultural,  and 
economic  realities.     And  I  may  say  for 
the  people  whom  I  represent  that  they 
have  found  political  dignity  in  a  demo- 
cratic  life,   and  security  under  sound 
political   institutions,  in  the  Conunon- 
wealth.    It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
overcome  the  very  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  with  which  they  strug- 
gle, distressing  problems  so  serious  that 
a  few  years  ago  they  appeared  almost 
unsolvable.    They   are   making   gallant 
progress   now    in   overcoming   poverty, 
unemployment,  want,  and  need.     They 
know  that  It  would  be  entirely  unreal- 
istic for  them  to  even  attempt  to  alter 
fundamentally    the   present   framework 
of  relationships,  thus  endangering  and 
indeed  probably  sacrificing  many  social 
and  economic  gains  already  made.    In 
the  case  of  Independence,  it  might  even 
prove  tragic.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  a  proud  peo- 
ple.   They  cherish  the   hope  that,  as 
they  grow  economically,  they  may  pro- 
gressively accept  and  undertake  greater 
responsibilities  within  their  association 
with  the  United  States.    By  the  same 
token,  they  would  not  seek  changes  in 
relationships  which,  as  far  as  they  now 
can  see.  would  pose  very  complex  prob- 
lems, economic  and  otherwise,  as  might 
be  the  case  with  statehood.     They  know 
also  that  the  concept  of  commonwealth  is 
not  static.    Rather,  it  is  a  dynamic  con- 
cept.   Therefore,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  do  not  wish  to  deviate  from  their 
present  path  and  thereby  endanger  ac- 
complished gains.     It   is  on  the   basis 
of  these  concepts,  and  no  others,  that 
I  bring  to  Congress  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  accord- 
ance with  Joint  Resolution  No.  2  of  the 
Legislative   Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  reflected  In 
H.R.  5926. 

COKMOmnEALTR  OF  PunTTO  RiCO, 

DZPAXTMENT  Of  8TAT«, 

San  Juan,  PJi. 
I.  N.  Almlroty,  aaslBtant  tecretary  of  stata 
of  the  Ctommon wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  do 
hereby  certify  that  Jose  IaUm  Viyaa,  who'  au- 
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Uioiixie*  tbe  attached  tranalatloii  tnto  Bng- 
Uah  of  Joint  Reeolatton  Ko.  1  fH.J.  Bes. 
1610).  is  director  of  the  translatlan  dlTtotoa 
of  the  Department  of  State  of  Pxierto  Rteo, 
and  that  hla  algnatxire  thereon  aOxed  la  gen- 
uine. 

In  wltneaa  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  Com- 
monwesltb  of  Puerto  Rtco,  at  the  elty  of  San 
Juan,  this  19tn  day  of  March,  A.D.  1950. 

taata.)  N.  Almibott. 

I.  Asxi3tant  Secretary  of  State. 

COMMONWXALTH  OF  PTJXKTO  RICO. 

DXPASTMEMT  OF  STATX. 

San  Juan.,  P.R. 
1.  Jose  Luis  Vivas,  director  oi  the  transla- 
tion division  of  the  Department  of  State  of 
Puerto  Rico,  hereby  certify:  That  this  is  a 
full,  true,  and  correct  translation  ol  Joint 
Resolution  No.  2,  of  the  third  regular  ses- 
sion ol  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  approved  on  Murch  18.  1966. 
Witness  my  hand  this  19th  day  of  March 
1959. 

JosK  Ltjis  Vivas. 
Director,  Tranalation  Division. 

THJ.  Res.  16101 
Joint  RzsoLtmoN  No.  3 
Joint  resolution  to  propose  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  clarifica- 
tions and  modifications  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Federal  Relations  Act 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
l3  a  creative  contribution  to  the  American 
system:  and 

Whereas  It  U  a  basic  charactertstlc  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  develop  and 
perfect  Itself  gradually  within  Its  new  form 
of  pernuuMnt  association  to  the  Federal 
Union:  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Puerto  Rico  unanimously  approved  the  fol- 
lowing In  Its  resolution  No.  23:  "The  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  reserve  the  right  to  propoae 
and  to  accept  modiflcatlona  in  the  terms  of 
lU  relations  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, In  order  that  these  relatloca  may  at  all 
times  be  the  expression  of  au  agreement 
freely  entered  Into  between  the  i>eople  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  UnKcd  States  of  Amer- 
ica:" and 

Whereas  the  special  commission  of  this 
high  body  charged  with  consideration  of 
amendffients  to  the  Federal  Relations  Act  and 
the  Constitution  has  held  publii:  hearings  at 
which  views  about  the  clarification  and  mod- 
ification of  the  part  ot  the  coocpact  consti- 
tuted by  the  Federal  Relations  Act  hav«  been 
amply  expressed:  and 

Whereas  snch  hearings  point  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  proposing  to  the  CkmgrcM  of  ths 

United  States  certain  changes  in  the  Federal 
Relations  Act  in  order  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  the  Conunonwealth  and  to  modify  its  re- 
lationship to  the  Federal  Union  to  the  extent 
that  experience  shows  is  feasible  and  desir- 
able: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolt>ed  by  this  iegialative  assernblp: 

Section  1.  To  request  the  Rentdent  Com- 
mlsskmer  in  the  United  States  to  propose 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the   following  clarlflcatlons: 

1.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  adequately  described  In  the  Fed- 
eral Relations  Act  so  that  it  may  In  no 
way  be  elasalfled  as  a  "possession"  or  **terrl« 
tory". 

a.  Consistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  full  local  self-government  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  Federal  laws  applicable  In  Puerto 
Rioo  shaU  apply  in  the  same  way  as  they 
may  be  made  applicable  in  the  several  States. 

3.  The  Federal  Relations  Act  should  be 
cleared  of  aU  languac*  which  may  result 
confusing,  loMtoquate,  obsolete  «r  txiappU- 
cable. 

CV S3S 


Sac.  3.  To  reqiieet  the  Resident  Cbmmls- 
stoner  to  propose  to  the  Congress  the  f  ollow- 
iBg  Botflfleatlons: 

1.  An  ezelse  taxes  collected  in  Puerto  Rico 
on  articles  produced  for  export  to  the  United 
States  should  be  imposed  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico:  Provided,  That  if 
stich  excises  were  lower  than  those  Imposed 
by  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  laws  on 
similar  articles,  the  Federal  Treasriry  shall 
collect  the  difference  at  the  port  of  entry. 
so  preserving  a  competitive  equality  between 
such  products. 

3.  A  means  should  be  provided  by  which 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  may,  at 
its  request,  be  Included  In  or  excluded  from 
United   States   commercial    treaties. 

3.  An  adequate  formula  should  be  devised 
by  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  gradually  assume,  as  its  resources  may 
warrant,  such  Federal  responslbUitles  as  are 
compatible  vtrlth  the  principle  of  permanent 
association. 

4.  Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  the  judgments  of  the 
State  supreme  courts. 

5.  The  debt  margin  provision,  as  proposed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Joint  Resolution  No.  1  approved 
by  the  Ciovemor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  June  33,  1958,  should  be 
removed   from    the    Federal    Relations    Act. 

Sec.  3.  Copy  of  this  resolution  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  jthe  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  immediately  after  its  approval. 

Approved  March  19,  1959. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Commissioner  on  his  excellent  state- 
ment. I  think  the  experiment  which 
was  tried  7  years  ago  when  Public  Law 
600  was  passed  estaMishing  the  new  re- 
lationship between  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  is  a  new 
concept  in  wcH*ld  history.  I  want  to 
commend  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
having  worked  diligently  for  7  years  try- 
ing to  perfect  their  way  of  life  under 
this  new  status.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to  take 
another  look  at  our  Commonwealth  Act 
and  to  correct  some  of  the  imperfec- 
tions that  7  years  of  experience  and 
grow'th  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  therein  an  article 
by  Staff  Writer  Michael  Mok,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  March  15,  dealing  with  the  career  of 
Mr.  Roger  Warren  Jones,  and  referring 
to  his  splendid  accomplishments  as  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  know  Mr.  Jones 
to  be  a  very  fine  man  because  I  worked 
with  him  when  he  was  connected  with 
the  Budget  Bureau. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

OuB  Nkw  Civxl  Skrvks  CiUBr — Thx  Majuvo 

or  A  Public  Sesvaitt 

(By  Michael  Mok> 

Roger  Warren  Jones  would  have  been  a 
college  professor  If  his  money  had  held  out. 

But  he  ran  out  of  cash  and  gave  up  his 
studies  for  a  tl.700-a-year  temp>orary  Gov- 
ernment Job. 

Last  week  he  was  sworn  in  as  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Conmilsslon  with  the  salary 
of  $20,600. 

Mr.  Jones  was  bom  In  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  February  3,  1908.  He  is  the  son  of 
Henry  Jones,  a  lawyer  of  some  prominence 
in  the  typewriter  mantifacturing  town  20 
miles  west  of  Hartford. 

He  attended  the  Gilbert  School  In  nearby 
Wlnstead,  Conn.,  and  then  followed  the 
family  tradition  by  going  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. While  in  Ithaca,  he  majored  tn  English; 
found  time  to  manage  the  Cornell  musical 
clTibs,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  battalion  com- 
mander of  the  ROTC. 

"I  was  a  devotee  of  organ  recitals  at  Cor- 
nell— I  dont  think  they  had  many  I  missed." 
Mr.  Jones  said.  Highest  on  his  list  of  favor- 
ite composers  Is  Bach,  but  be  confesses  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  modern  music. 

"I  simply  dont  understand  the  nuithe- 
matles  of  modem  music,"  he  said. 

WAS  ENGLISH   TEACHEH 

After  Comen,  Mr.  Jones  got  a  Job  teaching 
English,  history,  and  military  subjects  at  the 
Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Military  Academy.  He 
held  this  post  for  about  a  year  before  moving 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  became  a  sales- 
man for  the  Doubleday  Book  Co. 

There  he  ran  into  Dorothy  Heyl,  daughter 
of  a  Bureau  of  Standards  physicist,  whom  he 
bad  known  at  Cornell.  Dorothy  was  then 
taking  a  master's  degree  at  Columbia  In  li- 
brary science. 

Mr.  Jones  had  entered  the  book  bxisiness 
with  an  idea  of  making  publishing  his  career, 
but: 

"One  of  the  things  that  went  to  heU  In  a 
hand  basket  during  the  depression  was  the 
book  business."  This  realiaation  took  him  to 
Coliimbla,  where  he  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  English  while  continuing  to  seU  books 
part  time. 

He  then  decided  to  quit  Doubleday  to  work 
full  time  for  a  doctorate  to  fit  himself  for  a 
teaching  career. 

"I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  con- 
tribution Of  political  writing  to  American 
literature,"  Mr.  Jones  explained.  "Starting 
with  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Inaugiu^I 
speeches,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address — I 
didnt  think  anjrone  had  properly  evaluated 
the  impact  oi  American  political  writing  cm 
our  letters." 

TRKN   TRET   SAN    OUT    OT    SCONXT 

On  the  1st  of  February  1930  he  married 
Dorothy  Heyl.  and  the  couple  took  a  small 
apartment  near  the  vuiiverslty.  But  they 
ran  out  of  money,  and  in  the  faU  of  1932. 
moved  in  with  his  family.  Until  Decen>ber 
1933.  they  divided  their  time  between  In- 
laws, while  Mr.  Jones  did  the  best  he  could 
with  such  things  as  occasional  tutoring  Jobs. 

His  first  contact  with  Federal  service  came 
on  December  12,  1933,  when  he  accepted  a 
30-day  temporary  appointment  to  write  a 
special  report  for  the  Central  Statistical 
Board. 

This  led  to  a  series  of  temporary  appoint- 
ments with  the  Board,  until  Mr.  Jones — who 
began  as  a  CAS-6  (clerical,  adminlstratlTe 
and  fiscal,  grade  &)— equivalent  to  GS-C, 
then  the  starting  grade  for  college  gradu- 
ates—began taking  examinations. 
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Before  long  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
had  become  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
16  years  had  passed,  "and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
rt-ailzed  I   was   a   career  man." 

SESVB)    IN    ABMT 

In  the  meantime  there  were  three  chil- 
dren: Cynthia,  now  Mrs.  John  Hodges,  of 
Cumberland.  Md.;  Roger,  studying  for  his 
master's  degree  In  public  administration  at 
Cornell;  and  Edward,  currently  an  airman 
on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  In  England. 

When  World  War  U  came.  Mr.  Jones— then 
a  Reserve  Infantry  captain — was  called  to  ac- 
tive duty,  where  he  stayed  for  "3  years.  9 
months,  and  20  days."  He  spent  almost  all  of 
this  period  with  the  Munitions  Assignments 
Board  In  Washington  and  on  his  return  to 
the  Biu-eau,  took  up  his  old  duties  as  a 
"13"  his  prewar  grade. 

He  continued  to  rise,  and  when  the  super- 
grades  were  established.  Mr.  Jones  moved 
into  that  category.  In  March  1958.  he  was 
named  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  at  his  present  salary  of  $20,500  a 
year. 

"My  main  Job  there  was  to  ride  herd  on 
the  President's  executive  programs  J'  he  said. 
But  when  it  seemed  there  was  no  furtlier 
for  him  to  go.  Mr.  Jones  felt  it  was  time  for 
a  change. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  sit  there  until  I  got 
bureaucratic  barnacles  on  my  hull — so  I 
moved." 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  blue-eyed  and  has  white 
hair  the  color  of  a  dandelion  when  it's  going 
to  seed,  feels  that  by  and  large,  "career  peo- 
ple serve  best  in  staff  Jobs." 

•Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion 1«  the  sort  of  common  sense,  adminis- 
trative Job  which  appeals  to  me. 

"This  Is  the  kind  of  a  Job  I've  been  trained 
to  do  over  a  quarter  of  a  century."  Mr.  Jones 
said.  "It  demands  a  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment structure,  and  the  sort  of  contacts  I 
have  developed  with  the  execuUve  and  legis- 
lative branches  for  a  long  time." 

THE    GOOD    BUREAUCRAT 

Mr.  Jones  believes  that  the  good  bureau - 
crat— a  term  he  doesn't  like,  but  which  he 
'-^an  listen  to  without  fUnchlng— should 
p'avold  extreme  partisanship." 
*  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  taking  sides, 
out  that's  not  the  way  I  am."  he  said.  "It's 
possible  to  perform  first-rate  staff  work 
wltliout  feeling  like  a  political  eunuch,"  Mr 
Jones  said. 

The  new  Chairman  lives  with  his  wife  in  a 
Dutch  Colonial  house  in  Chevy  Chase  Its 
location  was  chosen   by  his  children. 

"When  we  were  buying  it,  they  were  going 
to  three  different  schools,  and  they  Insisted 
that  It  be  an  equal  distance  from  each  of 
them,"  Mr.  Jones  explained. 

Mr.  Jones  gets  up  in  his  five-bedroom 
house  every  morning  at  6 : 30  am.  His  break- 
Xast  does  not  boast  much  variety. 

"Just  to  show  you  the  sort  of  rut  a  man 
can  get  in,"  he  said,  "three  times  a  week 
I    have    cereal,    and    three    times    a    week 
eggs.     On  Sunday  I  let  myself  go,  and  Just 
have  whatever  I  feel  like." 

When  Mr.  Jones,  who  wears  the  blue  ro- 
•ette  of  the   President's  Award  for  Dlstln- 
guUhed  Federal  Service  In  his  buttonhole 
,    had  to  attend  breakfasts  at  the  White  House' 
he  wasn't  at  all  happy. 

"Early  morning  is  a  thinking  time  for  me," 
Mr.  Jones  said.  "I  don't  dare  get  started  on 
Office  work  in  the  evening  or  I  get  over- 
•Umulated  and  can't  sleep.'' 


quer."  He  has  Just  ended  a  tovu*  as  vestryman 
with  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  now  that  the  children  have  gone 
away.  Is  working  with  the  Wheaton  branch 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Public  Library. 

Among  Mr.  Jones'  other  Interests  Is  the 
Washington  Institute  of  Mental  Hygiene  and 
the  United  Givers  Fund,  on  whose  board  of 
directors  he  has  served. 

Somewhat  shy  about  his  outside  Interest. 
Mr.  Jones  explained  that  "when  you're  a 
grandfather,  you  Just  don't  have  the  energy 
you  once  had." 

Mr.  Jones  believes  that  every  civil  service 
employee  must  llv<;  by  three  rules: 

"He's  got  to  lemember  he's  a  public 
servant  •    •    •  he  must  be  dedicated. 

"He  must  have  complete  faith  In  the  Con- 
stitution—he must  believe  In  the  tripartite 
arrangement  of  our  democracy,  and  never 
feel  that  any  branch  is  Junior  to  the  others. 

"He's  got  to  believe  that  X  number  of 
Americans  can't  be  wrong  when  they  elect  a 
President."  Mr.  Jones  said. 

"The  good  staff  man — bureaucrat  if  you 
like — must  develop  a  lot  of  expertise  about 
the  programs  he  curries  out.  Regardless  of 
the  political  dlrectlDU  of  the  administration, 
its  leaders  should  be  able  to  expect  a  loyal, 
capable  staff." 

THE    BIG    JUMP 

Mr.  Jones,  who  has  weathered  several 
changes  of  administration,  and  showers  of 
interoffice  memorandums,  feels  secure  In  his 
roomy  office  at  Eighth  and  P  Streets,  although 
he  realizes  full  well  he  has  made  a  big  Jump 
from  staff  to  command. 

Mr.  Jones  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked 
from  the  snapdragons  on  his  conference 
table  to  the  picture  of  the  President  on  the 
wall. 

"For  one  thing.  I  know  that  I  can't  go  pop- 
ping off  with  a  vis<:eral  reaction  every  time 
anyone  puts  a  tough  quesUon  to  me  now," 
Mr.  Jones  said. 

"I  suppose  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  to  become  a  sort  of 
a  symbol." 


A  TRAIN  OF  POWDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  RkesI  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  Members  of  Congress  will  be  In- 
terested In  reading  an  impressive  and 
timely  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Henry  Palmquist.  pastor  of  the  Foundry 
Methodist  Church  in  Washington  on 
Sunday.  March  15.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
I  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
will  want  to  read  it.  Here  is  what  Dr 
Palmquist  said: 


LIKES    LONG    WALK! 

H«  trlM  to  tak«  %  long  walk  tvery  night 
and  on  weekends  drives  to  a  part  of  the 
nearby  country  he  dOMn't  know,  "and  Just 
staru  walking."  ■• 

^  ^.1***!.  '""P'^  puttsrlni.  his  IntsrMts 
ovitnldt  his  work  are  few.  H«  trlss  to  kttp 
up  with  literature,  but  rereads  old  favorites 
rathsr  than  looking  for  nsw  worlds  to  ooa« 


During  the  Lenten  season  we  have  been 
sharing  together  "The  'Isms'  That  Crucify 
Christ"— beginning  with  "Eccleslasticlsm"- 
then  "Nationalism. "  "Opportunism.  "  "Secu- 
larism." and  this  morning  'Militarism." 
Next  Sunday  the  subject  will  be  "Neu- 
tralUm";  and  Easter  morning,  "Pessimism  " 
with  the  text,  "Why  teek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead?"  " 

Dr.  Ooodspeed  once  said  that  he  felt  that 
when  Jesus  said.  "Fither.  forgive  them  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  soldiers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
crucify  Him.  to  drlvs  spikes  through  His 
hands  and  plungs  a  spear  Into  His  side 
They  were  Just  carrying  out  orders— for  to 
obey  without  question  is  always  the  duty  of 
•  solditr.  -V7  w* 

On  th«  80th  day  of  September.  1038.  % 
lone  plane  dipped  out  of  the  fog  and  landed 
at  Heston  Airdrome  In  London:  and  In 
Old  man  with  a  black  umbrsUt  st«pp«cl  out 


of  the  plane  onto  the  ramp.  They  handed 
him  a  microphone,  and  he  spoke  to  millions, 
saying,  "My  good  friends,  this  U  the  second 
time  In  history  that  we  have  brought  back 
from  Germany  to  Downing  Street  peace  and 
honor."  The  people  cheered  becaiise  they 
haUd  war;  they  knew  its  price  and  longed 
for  peace.  For  months  they  had  been  sub- 
ject to  "the  battering  tension  of  Hitler  and 
his  war  of  nerves  and  their  spirits  were  ex- 
hausted. But  8  months  later  they  realized 
that  appeasement  is  not  peace.  It  only  made 
the  war  more  certain  than  ever. 

We  are  not  very  different  from  those  who 
met  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  on  that  damp 
and  cold  night.  In  September  1938;  for  we. 
too.  long  for  peace  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world— though  it  must  be  a  peace 
with  some  degree  of  permanence.  We  know 
that  peace  so  often  has  only  been  the  uneasy 
interval  between  wars;  its  date  used  to  be 
told  by  a  calendar;  now  it  is  clocked  by  a 
stopwatch. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  Imperialistic 
program  of  expansion  by  leaders  who  talk 
of  peace  and  then  seixe  that  which  can  only 
be  obuined  through  war  and  threate  of  war. 
I  think  of  the  man  who  was  called  a  fool, 
who  stood  and  watched  troops  march  by— 
and  he  asked.  "Where  do  they  come  from?" 
And  some  one  said.  "From  peace."  "Where 
are  they  going?"  "They  are  going  to  war." 
"Why?"  "To  kill  the  enemy— burn  the 
cities — and  win  the  peace."  And  the  so- 
called  fool  replied:  "They  come  from 
peace— they  go  to  war  to  get  peace:  why 
dont  they  sUy  with  peace  In  the  first 
place?" 

In  the  44th  chapter  of  OenesU,  the  18th 
to  24th  verses,  we  read  a  story  of  sons  who 
were  Jealous  of  their  brother  and  sold  him 
Into  slavery;  and  he  rises  to  become  the 
riiler  of  that  country.  The  plague  strikes 
the  country  where  the  Jealous  brothers  live. 
and  they  come  pleading  that  they  may  buy 
corn — not  recognizing  their  brother  as  the 
ruler.  But  he.  in  turn,  recognUes  them: 
and  so  he  says,  "You  must  bring  your 
youngest  brother  Benjamin  with  you  to 
prove  that  you  are  not  spies."  And  when 
they  went  back  to  tell  their  father  of  the 
requirements,  his  heart  was  broken,  because 
he  had  always  believed  that  the  son  who  had 
been  sold  was  dead;  and  now  another  one 
of  his  sons  might  meet  the  same  fate.  So 
he  sent  one  of  the  brothers  back  to  inter- 
view the  ruler  and  plead  for  the  youngest 
brother  in  the  family. 

There  are  three  sentences  in  his  appeal 
that  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  this 
morning,  because  I  think  they  give  some 
light  on  this  very  difficult  problem  of  mlll- 
tarlam.  The  first,  when  he  says  to  the  ruler, 
"Ask  not  for  him.  seeing  that  the  father's 
life  is  bound  up  In  the  lad's  life."  He  had 
caught  the  contagion  of  his  father's  com- 
paslon;  and  he  had  moved  from  the  con- 
tagion of  passion  and  Jealousy  to  the  con- 
tagion of  compassion  and  love. 

Passions  go  with  war;  compassion  goes 
with  peace.  Those  who  are  bound  to  the 
passions  of  war  have  only  three  alternaUves 
to  offer.  They  have  offered  them  down 
through  the  centuries.  First,  preventive  war. 
It  has  often  been  waged — Germany  against 
Russia— Russia  against  Finland.  They  rea- 
son and  say.  "Well,  since  war  U  going  to 
come  sooner  or  later  it  had  better  be  under- 
taken when  we  are  prepared  and  when  we 
have  the  balance  of  power."  In  the  past 
years  there  have  been  many  who  suggested 
that  this  b«  our  method  In  dealing  with 
Ruula  and  Red  China.  But  Bismarck  onct 
said  "Preventive  war  Is  like  a  man  who.  being 
afraid  of  death,  commiu  suicide." 

In  the  second  place,  those  bound  by  the 
passions  of  war  offer  whst  they  call  quail- 
ned  appeasement.  That  appMrs  to  be  largely 
what  happened  at  Teheran.  Yalta.  Potsdam- 
lt^  2f  ?iV""*i"  oonxxox  of  much  of  Europe 
and  dividing  tha  world  by  an  Iron  Curtain, 
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and  leading  ns  Into  an  amMmeot  race  which 
may  still  bring  bankruptcy  to  the  whole 
world. 

The  third  Is  to  quarantine  ttve  aggressor. 
If  a  naUon  is  not  playing  fair,  and  tries  to 
control  and  swallow  its  neighbors.  It  must 
be  recognized  as  a  menace  and  Isolated.  This 
seems  to  be  our  method  at  deaHng  with  Red 
China.  This,  of  course,  brings  only  tempo- 
rary and  qualified  peace,  buUt  on  a  founda- 
tion of  antagonisms  and  supported  only  by 
power.  And  in  a  world  where  many  nations 
now  have  the  power  to  destroy  our  whole 
civilization,  and  our  weapons  are  becoming 
more  and  more  destructive,  this  Is  an  Im- 
poslble  approach.  There  is  no  use  to  bury 
tlie  hatchet  If  you  leave  the  har^le  sticking 
out  for  someone  lo  trip  over. 

Strange  and  odd  as  it  may  seem,  we  must 
move  from  passion  to  compassion.  That  Is 
our  only  hope.  Jodab.  pleading  before 
Joseph,  was  turned  from  hatred  and  Jealousy 
toward  his  brother  Joseph  becnuse  of  the 
conscioasness  of  his  father's  suffering  and  his 
father's  love.  That  is  true  in  family  rela- 
tions. How  is  aflcctlon  generated  in  the  sons 
of  a  family?  By  mere  uearness?  WeU.  then 
the  people  in  tenement  districts  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  ought  to  be  very  congenial. 
Those  who  ride  in  the  New  Yo+k  snbways. 
then,  ought  to  be  very  cloae  companions. 
But  you  know  that  nearness  sometimes  only 
sharpens  rivalry. 

When  a  boy  goes  arong  and  the  fanUly  is 
dishonored  by  his  deeds,  what  is  the  motive 
for  taking  him  back  into  the  fold?  Some- 
one In  the  family  wUl  say.  "Remember  how 
mother  loved  him."  So  they  see  the  broken 
brother  as  the  broken-hearted  mother  would 
have  seen  him.  So  with  us.  There  art  ao 
many  to  whom  we  aanst  extend  the  hand  of 
good  will — but  doing  it  we  must  jnot  look  at 
them,  but  look  at  God;  (or  we  love  In  order 
to  be  worthy  chUdren  of  an  all-loving  Father. 

The  view  of  the  world  from  the  street  level 
does  not  stir  allectlon.  We  are  always  look- 
ing at  our  enemies  as  the  embodiiuent  of  all 
the  ugly  traits  in  human  nature — they  are 
of  tow  breed — they  are  beastly.  We  need  to 
get  a  new  concept  of  who  o^n'  enemies  really 
are  to  understand  the  power  of  indoctrina- 
tion to  which  they  have  become  slaves — to 
oppoee  not  the  man  but  the  evil  In  man. 

So  Judah  said  to  Joseph.  "The  father's  life 
Is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life.'  TTie  krve  of 
ttM  father  gave  to  him  a  new  love  for  his 
brother  Benjamin.  , 

In  the  second  place,  he  said.  "I  wUl  becooae 
surety  for  the  lad  unto  his  fatixer."  How 
much  we  need  to  do  that  today-r-to  become 
a  guarantee — surety — for  our  chllilren,  as  we 
work  for  a  better  world. 

This  matter  of  surety  Is  a  sobiirlng  busi- 
ness. So  many  say,  "I  nerer  go  anybody's 
bond."  But  a  parent  docs.  When  he  gives  a 
name  to  the  child  he  underwrites  that  chUd; 
he  becomes  the  guarantor  who  is  responsible. 
Whatever  daaaage  tlie  child  may  Infilct,  the 
parent  has  to  pay.  It  is  ao  with  a  teacher. 
She  faces  her  class  which  Is  made  up  of  new 
creatures,  no  one  child  is  like  another.  There 
are  no  standardized  parts  In  our  universe. 
Sometimes  we  say.  "Tou've  never  seen  such 
H  baby."  And  that  is  true.  When  you  handle 
a  child  you  are  handling  an  irreplaceable 
piece  of  china.  When  a  teacher  or  a  parent 
(alls,  all  tha  world  is  poorer,  because  a  per- 
eonallty  that  never  can  be  dupUcated  is  loat. 

That  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus,  as  He  went 
surety  for  the  human  race.  At  His  baptism 
He  accepted  responsibility  for  thf»  welfare  of 
all  men  aiMl  so  created  Christ's  Ufa  onder- 
wrltsrs.  whose  attttuds  Is  not  grudge,  but 
B;auiud«— guarantM.  Abraham  Lincoln,  In 
his  Gctlynburi;  adUress,  which  wtU  Uvs  for- 
ever, has  these  well-known  ilnee :  'It  Is  raUMr 
lor  us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  ths  great  task 
remaining  before  us.  that  from  tbsss  bon- 
(>r«d  d(<ad  we  take  Inertastd  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  their  last  full 
measurt  oX  dtvoUoa;   that  ws  btr*  MfMy 


resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain." 

The  tragedy  Is  that  many  have  died  in 
vain.  In  the  First  World  War  we  went  out 
saying  that  -tk  were  going  to  save  the  world 
for  denaocracy — we  were  going  to  "fight  a 
war  to  end  war."  But  we  only  sowed  the 
seed  for  the  nxwt  colossal  war  in  history.  In 
the  Second  World  War  we  fought  for  the 
four  IrecdonM — to  lay  the  fotuadatlon  of  a 
new  international  cooperation  for  Justice  and 
l>eace.  But  now  look  at  ourselves.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  day  may  bring.  Did  they 
die  In  vain?  Of  course,  that  Is  something  the 
living  must  answer — the  dead  cannot.  We 
must  move  from  grudges  to  gratitude  to 
guarantee. 

Monday  night  I  spoke  in  Gary.  Ind.  The 
nUnister  there  bad  been  very  active  In  the 
Air  Force  in  the  last  war.  He  said,  when  it 
was  over  he  came  home,  and  they  offered 
him  his  same  old  Job.  And  he  said,  "No;  I 
must  do  something  more  specifically  directed 
toward  the  building  of  a  better  world  for  my 
8-year-old  daughter  and  my  6-year-old  son." 

There  is  a  cemetery  in  North  Assam  where 
lie  buried  the  American  boys  who  died  in 
India  and  in  Burma.  Over  the  entrance  to 
the  cemetery  are  these  words:  "Tell  them 
that  we  gave  our  todays  for  their  tomor- 
rows." We  must  do  the  same.  Not  grudges, 
but  gratitude  and  guarantee. 

Not  pcMslon.  then,  but  compassion — "His 
life  is  bound  tip  in  the  lad's  life."  That  Is 
equally  true  of  God.  Not  grudge,  but  grati- 
tude, guarantee — "I  will  become  surety  for 
the  lad  unto  my  father."  We  must  express 
our  gratitude  by  building  a  better  world — 
"we  gave  our  yesterdays  for  their  tomorrow." 

The  third,  finally.  Judah  says:  "Let  me 
abide  as  the  bondsman  to  my  Lord.  Instead 
of  the  lad;  and  release  him."  Judah  offers 
to  make  good  his  bond  by  offering  his  own 
life  for  the  lad's  life.  So  many  brave  words 
have  been  spoken  about  peace  in  which  we 
have  put  our  trust,  but  the  solemn  pledges 
have  not  been  made  good.  We  need  not 
words  but  works. 

At  the  signing  of  the  Br  land -Kellogg 
Peace  Pact  outlawing  war  they  said  "Let  us 
dedicate  our  signatures  to  those  who  died 
in  the  great  war."  But  before  the  Ink  was 
dry  we  had  moved  away  from  otir  signa- 
tures.    Our  word  was  not  our  bond. 

As  Christians,  then.  I  suggest: 

First.  We  must  contribute  a  faith  that 
peace  is  possible.  People  are  always  saying. 
"You  can't  change  human  nature — there  wUl 
always  be  war."  We  need  a  faith  that  re- 
moves mountains,  even  the  mountains  of 
n\Ultarlsi&. 

Secorul.  Peace  is  expensive.  We  think  so 
often  that  good  things  are  free.  I  think  of 
the  man  who  went  into  the  drugstore  Just 
before  the  11  o'clock  hour  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, put  down  a  10-cent  piece  and  said.  "I 
want  two  nickels."  And  when  the  druggist 
gave  him  the  two  nickels  he  said,  "I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  the  sermon."  We  sometimes  think 
that  good  things  ought  to  be  free;  but  I 
remind  you  that  peace  is  expensive — but  not 
as  expensive  as  war.  World  War  II,  merely 
la  terms  of  dollars,  cost  an  amount  that 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  give 
every  family  in  the  world  a  6-room  house, 
fully  furnished,  with  an  automobile;  and 
to  every  town  of  5,000  people  or  more  a  hos- 
pital and  a  library;  and  have  enough  money 
left  over  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  the  li- 
brarians, all  the  doctors,  all  the  nurses,  for 
ths  next  hundred  years.  "Why  »ip*a<X  y« 
money  for  that  which  Is  not  bread?  Why 
li.bor  for  that  which  satlsfleth  not?" 

Third.  We  most  cultivate  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional saU-criUcism.  There  Is  nothing  In- 
consistent  about  loving  atxt  also  being  criti- 
cal ol  your  counuy.  That's  ths  hsurt  o(  a 
real  family— a  family  both  loves  and  Is  crill- 
cal  one  of  the  other.  When  love  becomes  ito 
bUatf  llMl  w«  oannot  Hictlngtitah  bttwttn 


our  virtues  and  our  ▼Ices,  then,  we  are 
much  too  blind. 

Fourth.  We  must  attempt  to  disassociate 
as  much  as  possible  the  patriotic  spirit  and 
the  military  spirit.  It  is  Just  as  patriotic 
to  live  for  yottr  country  as  to  die  for  it.  It 
Is  tragic  that  too  often  the  patriotic  and 
the  military  have  been  bouxKl  together  in 
our  national  traditions — in  our  songs — In 
our  stories — m  our  statues — untU  patriotism 
has  become  glorified  violence.  In  France, 
they  bunt  a  mighty  tomb  for  Napoleon  but 
only  a  small  statue  for  Louis  Pasteur.  Na- 
poleon left  a  trail  of  Wood  and  destruction; 
Pasteur,  a  traU  oi  healing.  I  say  this  in  be- 
half of  those  who  died,  that  they  tiiall  not 
have  died  in  vain. 

Finally,  we  must  enlarge  our  concept  of 
patriotism.  The  first  patriot  was  a  man 
who  loved  his  family;  then  he  became  part  of 
a  clan.  He  was  loyal  to  both.  He  became 
part  of  a  trll>e.  He  was  loyal  to  all  three. 
He  became  part  of  a  nation.  He  became 
loyal  to  all  four.  The  thlrtem  Colonies, 
when  Jhey  began,  were  conscious  only  of  their 
own  State,  and  not  of  the  Nation.  But  Henry 
Clay  Uved  to  say  cme  day;  "I  know  of  no 
south.  iK)rth.  east,  or  west,  but  one  Nation 
under  God." 

When  iklith  Cavell  was  led  before  the  fir- 
ing squad,  she  said.  "Patriotism  is  not 
enough."  Love  of  country  miist  be  a  door 
through  which  we  pass  into  a  new  appreci- 
ation of  an  humanity.  The  only  wars  of 
tomorrow  will  be  global  wars — and  they  will 
only  be  stopped  by  global  concern.  "If  ye 
love  them  that  love  you,  what  reward  hav« 
you?    Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?" 

Not  passion,  but  compassion.  Not  grudge, 
but  gratitude — guarantee.  Not  words,  btrt 
works.  Dr.  Wallace  Petty  took  a  group  of 
college  students  one  time  to  hear  Dr.  Kaga- 
wa.  when  he  was  trjrlng  to  bring  about  real 
healing  after  the  war.  Thty  came  away, 
most  of  them,  saying.  "Well.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand him  very  well — he  seemed  only  to 
be  repeating  platitudes."  Then  one  boy 
said.  "But  did  you  notiC|  the  heavy  lenses 
on  his  glasses?  He  has  trachoma  and  is 
going  blind.  And  he  contracted  trachoma 
by  sharing  with  the  poor  In  the  city  of 
Tokjro.  Let's  not  forget  that."  And  then 
he  added:  "I  guess  that  when  a  man  is 
hanging  from  a  cross  for  what  he  believes  to 
be  true  lie  doesn't  have  to  say  very  much." 

We  need  less  talk  and  BK>re  dying  for  the 
truth  of  Christ.     Amen. 


THE  JACKSON  FAMILY  CASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  entirely  proper,  indeed  timely, 
and,  in  fact,  even  emergent  that  vc^ 
take  a  moment  from  the  matters  of  state 
and  give  attention  to  a  subject  which 
takes  over  the  newspaper  headlines  to* 
day.  It  is  the  sad  restatement  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  pertaining  to 
the  murder  erf  the  Jackson  family,  from 
the  time  they  were  forced  from  their 
automobile  on  Sunday,  January  11,  1959, 
until  all  the  bodies  were  discovered  this 
past  weekend. 

It  is  Imperatire,  I  believe,  that  more 
police  be  assigned  to  the  Job  of  hunting 
and  capturine  the  murderer  who  is  still 
at  large — more  Federal,  State,  and  local 
offlcers. 

If  the  capture  of  this  person,  who  so 
coldbloodedly  kidnaped  and  murdered 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canon  V.  Jackson  and 
Uidr  two  little  datiffhtcn,  and  erudeljr 
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burled  their  bodies  in  Vlrglnl*  and  Mary- 
land. Is  not  brought  about  soon,  there 
la  no  doubt  but  that  the  Uvea  of  others 
may  be  In  Jeopardy. 

As  long  as  the  killer  Is  at  large,  no 
man's  family  and  children  will  be  safe. 
Sufficient  officials  must  be  assigned  to 
the  case — and  now. 

History  has  shown  that  In  times  such 
as  these,  with  so  much  imemployment 
and  with  the  morale  of  depressed  per- 
sons so  low.  crime  hits  the  highest  peak. 
We  must  do  all  within  our  power  to  at 
least  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
and  their  families.  We  owe  this  protec- 
tion to  the  Innocent. 


CONSERVATION  AND  WISE  USE  OP 
FOREST  RESOURCES  OP  WEST 
VIROINIA 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  depression  which  has  fallen  so 
heavily  on  portions  of  my  State  casts  a 
dark  shadow  over  many  communities 
at  this  Easter  season.  The  southern 
Appalachian  area,  particularly  the  coal- 
mining centers,  shows  evidence  of  deep- 
rooted  economic  sickness.  In  seeking 
ways  to  alleviate  this  situation  and  con- 
tribute toward  a  permanent  solution, 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  forest 
resources  must  be  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant  factor. 

It  appears  that  we  have  not  fully  ap- 
preciated the  important  contribution  to 
be  made  by  renewable  resources  in  the 
form  of  forests  and  related  natural 
resources.  Our  mountains  were  orig- 
inally covered  with  lush  stands  of  spruce, 
pine,  and  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
hardwood  trees,  with  high  commercial 
and  esthetic  value. 

Over  in  the  Commerce  Department  at 
Washington  a  special  clock  ticks  off  the 
arrival  of  a  new  American  evei-y  11 
seconds.  The  rapid  expansion  of  our 
population  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
emphasizes  the  growing  public  depend- 
ence on  forests  in  this  early  settled  part 
of  our  Nation.  Almost  700,000  recrea- 
tion visits  were  reported  by  the  Monon- 
gahela  National  Forest  in  my  district 
last  year.  As  the  workweek  becomes 
shorter,  and  paid  vacations  more  wide- 
spread, this  use  of  mountain  forest  areas 
will  undoubtedly  expand. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  this 
program,  from  the  standpoint  of  West 
Virginians.  Is  the  multiple-use  policy 
under  which  its  resources  are  adminis- 
tered. Timber  from  the  forest  is  har- 
vested as  a  crop  under  the  principle  of 
sustained  yield,  which  guarantees  con- 
tinuing supplies  of  wood  and  other  forest 
products.  The  same  forest  area  is  open 
to  the  general  public  for  hunting  and 
fishing  and  thousands  of  visiting  nim- 
rods  enjoy  these  sports  on  land  where 
they  are  welcome  guests.  Areas  suitable 
for  public  camping,  picnicking  and 
swimming  are  being  dedicated  to  these 
uses,  further  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
forest  to  the  public.  Watershed  values 
are  maintained  to  provide  local  com- 
munities with  clean,  clear  water  suitable 
for  domestic  and  industrial  uses.  The 
result  of  this  multiple-use  operation  is  to 
bring  people  and  business  to  the  rural 


areas  In  and  adjacent  to  the  forests, 
and  the  local  economy  Is  consequently 
enriched.  Often  the  timber  from  the 
national  forest  serves  as  raw  material 
for  Important  local  Industry  that  pro- 
vides wages  for  the  residents.  One  en- 
couraging example  of  this  Is  In  Tucker 
Coimty  where  a  recently  established 
charcoal  plant  sei'ves  as  a  market  for 
large  Quantities  of  low-grade  wood.  Re- 
moval of  this  mat(!rial  from  the  second- 
growth  forest  under  good  conservation 
practices  is.  In  elTect.  a  thinning  and 
weeding  operation  and  becomes  an  im- 
portant step  in  ijood  forest  manage- 
ment. 

Thirteen  million  board  feet  of  timber 
were  harvested  on  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  during  the  last  6  months 
of  1958.  This  brought  an  average 
stumpage  price  of  $9.19  per  thousand 
board  feet  but  the  total  value  of  har- 
vested timber  when  processed  represents 
many  times  this  amount.  The  cutting, 
hauling,  sawing,  and  conversion  to  fin- 
ished lumber,  furniture,  and  other  Items 
has  provided  employment  for  hundreds 
of  workers.  Thus  a  sustained -yield  for- 
est provides  a  continuing  source  of  raw 
material  with  stable  employment  for  de- 
pendent people.  This  is  a  wholesome 
influence  in  any  community. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  In 
cooperation  with  State  and  industry  for- 
esters, completed  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  Nation's  timber  situation.  The 
report  has  been  released  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Timber  Resources  for  Amer- 
icas Future."  This  study,  one  of  the 
most  thoroughgoing  of  its  type  ever 
undertaken,  projects  the  Nation  s  timber 
growth  and  population  growth  forward 
to  the  years  1975  and  2000.  It  indicates 
that  we  face  a  shortage  of  timber  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  growing  country,  un- 
less action  is  taken  promptly. 

With  unemployment  in  many  rural 
forest  areas,  it  seems  logical  that  prep- 
aration to  meet  this  coming  shortage  Is 
one  of  the  most  practical  ways  in  which 
to  put  people  to  work.  This  would  in- 
volve a  number  of  steps,  some  of  which 
could  provide  Immediate  employment 
opportunities.  The  first  logical  step 
would  be  the  development  of  a  forest 
road  system  to  provide  better  access  to 
moimtain  forest  areas.  This  would  per- 
mit removal  of  presently  available  wood 
and  provide  for  thinning  and  weeding 
young  forests  that  are  already  growing 
in  many  areas.  It  would  also  provide 
access  for  planting  idle  acres.  Timber 
growing  is  a  long-term  basis.  In  meet- 
ing shortages  for  the  year  2000.  a  tree 
planted  in  1959  is  worth  far  more  than 
one  planted  in  1999. 

Work  at  the  P^mow  Experimental 
Forest  in  Tucker  County,  W.  Va.,  mdi- 
cates  that  a  thrifty,  well-stocked  hard- 
wood forest  can  grow  500  board-feet  per 
acre  per  year.  Assuming  an  average 
value  of  $15  per  thousand  as  the  value 
of  this  timber  on  the  stump,  the  forest 
manager  will  net  $7.50  per  acre  per  year 
from  growth  in  his  woodlot.  Properly 
managed,  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
West  Virginia's  mountain  forests  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  owner  plus 
wages  for  workers  in  the  woods  and  In 


adjacent  communities,  and  under  sus- 
tained yield,  this  renewable  forest  re- 
source can  provide  raw  material  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

The  United  SUtes.  with  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  world's  forest  area.  Is  using 
about  half  of  the  world's  timber.  In 
meeting  future  needs,  the  United  States 
cannot  depend  upon  massive  acreage. 
We  must,  instead,  utilize  scientific  man- 
agement to  provide  the  abundant  raw 
materials  we  need  from  our  forests. 

Under  skilled  guidance  good  forest 
management  can  help  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomic problems  in  West  Virginia,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 


1959 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  going  to 
declare  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  but  the  bells  will  be  rung  15  min- 
utes before  the  House  reassembles. 

Thereupon  ^at  3  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.m.  >  the  House  stood  In  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


APTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  5 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.5247.  An  act  to  increaae  the  author- 
ized maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  under  the  special  milk  program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R.  5640.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  diu-- 
Ing  which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 


TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  5640)  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  certain  individuals 
may  continue  to  receive  temporary  un- 
employment compensation,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  followmg 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills.  Forand,  Kino 
of  California,  Simpson  of  Pennsylvama, 
and  Masow. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  5640  to  be  considered  at  any  time  it 
is  filed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aik%nsas7 

There  was  no  objection. 


The 


RECESS 
SPEAKER.    The     House    wlU 


stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes pjn.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  6 
o'clock  and  14  mmutes  p.m. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     PROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  Insists  upon  Its 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5640)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  certain  Individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment 
compensation,  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

TEMPORARY    UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSA-nON 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  5640)  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  individuals  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  tempKirarj-  unemploy- 
ment compensation:  { 

CoNrasENCE  RiPOtT  (H.  Reft.  No.  267) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5640)  to  extend  the  time  during  which  cer- 
tain Individuals  may  continue  %•■>  receive  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conlerence,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  re8p>ectlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
a^ee  to  the  same  virlth  an  araendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  paragrapli  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  (42  XJB.C.  1400) 
Lb  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'April  1.  1959*  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'July  1,  1959';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following:  'Payment  of  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  under  this  Act 
to  any  Individual  shall  be  made  only  If  such 
Individual  had  exhausted  all  rights  under 
the  unemplo3rment  compensation  laws  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  before  April  1, 
1959.  and  his  first  claim  under  this  Act  was 
filed  before  April  1.  1959.  In  States  In  which 
unemployment  compensation  is  paid  on  the 
basis  of  flezlble-weeka.  before  AprU  6,  1969. 


in  States  In  which  unemployment  oompensa* 
tlon  la  paid  on  the  baais  of  calendar-weeks, 
and  before  April  7,  I960.  In  States  In  which 
unemployment  compensation  la  paid  on  the 
bMla  of  itstutory  or  payroll  weeks."* 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills. 
Aims  J,  Porand. 
Cecil  R.  Kino, 
''  Ricmako  M.  Simmom. 

Noam  M.  Mabon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Harrt  p.  Btrd, 

ROBEST  S.  KEM, 
EUOENE  J.  McCARTRT, 

John  J.  Williams, 
Prank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seru  te. 

Statement  or  the  MANAOCBa  on  the  Pakt 
or  the  House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hovise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6640)  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  certain  Individuals  may 
continue  to  receive  temporary  unemployment 
compensation,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence  report: 

Under  section  101(a)  (1)  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1958 
temporary  unemployment  compensation  Is 
payable  only  for  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning April  1, 1959. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House,  such 
compensation  was  payable  for  weeks  of  un- 
employment beginning  before  July  1,  1959, 
but  only  If  the  Individual's  first  claim  under 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of   1958  was  filed  before  April  1,   1959. 

The  bill  as  passed  the  Senate  provided 
that  such  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation was  payable  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment beginning  before  July  1.  1959  (without 
regard  to  when  the  Individual's  first  claim 
under    such    act    was    filed). 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  pasrment 
of  temporary  unempJoj-ment  compensation 
under  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958  may  be  made  to  an 
individual  for  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning before  July  1,  1959,  but  only  If  such 
individual  had  exhausted  all  rights  under 
the  unemplojrment  compensation  laws  re- 
ferred to  In  section  101(a)(3)  of  such  act 
before  April  1,  1959,  and  his  first  claim 
under  such  act  was  filed — 

(1)  Before  AprU  1,  1959,  In  States  In  which 
unemployment  compensation  Is  paid  on  the 
basis  of  flexible-weeks; 

(2)  Before  April  5.  1969,  in  States  in  which 
unemployment  compensation  is  paid  on  the 
basis  of  calendar -weeks;  and 

(3)  Before  AprU  7,  1959.  In  States  in  which 
unemployment  compensation  is  paid  on  the 
basis  of  statutory  or   payroll   weeks. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
AiME  J.  Forand, 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Richard   M.   Simpson, 
Noah  M.  Mason, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prior  directive  of  the 
House,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  5640)  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  certain  individuals 
may  continue  to  receive  tempKjrary  un- 
employment comc>ensation,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Ii  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  yield  my- 
self 6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferences  on  the 
part  of  the  House  bring  to  the  House 
a  conference  report  which  represents 
largely  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
a  few  days  ago.  It  will  be  recalled,  when 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  we  extended 
for  a  period  of  3  months  or  until  June 
30  the  time  within  which  payments  un- 
der the  TUC  could  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Individuals  who  had 
exhausted  their  claims  under  the  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  systems 
prior  to  April. 

Just  about  the  time  we  were  acting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  bill,  I  was  advised 
by  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  we  had  not  been  as  precise 
as  we  should  have  been  in  the  definition 
of  eligibility  for  these  continued  pay- 
ments. It  was  suggested  that  we  might 
adopt  an  amendment  in  this  body  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  did  not  have  the  time  to  get 
the  committee  together  to  consider  an 
amendment.  This  amendment  was 
brought  up  in  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  other  body  when  that  body  con- 
sidered the  bill,  HJl.  5640,  and  this  more 
precise  definition  of  eligibility  was  in- 
cluded. We  bring  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreeing  to  this  amendment 
of  the  other  body,  which  is  technical  in 
nature. 

The  conferees  of  the  other  body  re- 
ceded from  an  amendment  subsequently 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  there  is  this  one  amendment  to  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  technical 
amendment.  It  is  required  because  in 
some  States,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a 
week  from  the  time  of  exhaustion  of 
benefits  tmder  the  State  program  before 
a  person  can  file  for  benefits  under  TUC. 
Thus,  under  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House,  these  people  who  had  exhausted 
their  benefits  and  were  eligible  for  bene- 
fits prior  to  April  because  of  that  pro- 
vision of  State  law  could  not  file  prior 
to  April  1,  and  thus  become  eligible  for 
benefits  during  the  extended  3 -month 
];>erlod.  We  thought  it  fair  and  equi- 
table that  those  people  should  be  treated 
in  those  States  just  as  they  would  be 
treated  in  other  States  where  they  could 
file  for  TUC  at  the  time  of  exhaustion 
of  benefits. 

CENEEAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson]  and  others 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  ISx^ 
Speaker,  I  have  joined  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  urging  the  House  to 
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•cree  to  the  conference  agreement  to 
H.R.  5640.  The  conference  agreement 
includes  a  Senate  amendment  which  is 
technical  in  natiire  and  would  merely 
clarify  the  eligibility  status  of  applicants 
for  temporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion during  the  phasing  out  period.  It 
is  desirable  that  expeditious  action  be 
taken  on  this  legislation  so  that  it  may 
be  signed  into  law  and  become  operative. 
A  Senate  floor  amendment  which  would 
have  provided  a  straight  3-month  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  temporary  program, 
without  any  provision  for  phasing  out, 
was  deleted  in  conference. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SALES  OP  TIMBER  FROM  MILITARY 
AND  NAVAL  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  5957,  which  pro- 
vides for  payments  to  States  for  the 
benefit  of  local  governments  based  upon 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  timber  located 
on  land  within  military  and  naval  reser- 
vations. The  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
have  requested  the  chairman  to  give 
the  matter  early  consideration. 

This  is  a  general  bill  and  would  apply 
to  timber  sales  from  any  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  reservation  in  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  such  legislation  is 
needed  as  a  means  of  returning  to  the 
localities  some  of  the  great  losses  they 
have  suffered  by  decreased  tax  revenues 
as  a  result  of  vast  Government  holdings 
for  military  purposes.  The  language  of 
the  bill  follows  that  used  years  ago  in 
providing  for  the  same  type  of  distri- 
bution of  timber  receipts  from  sales 
within  the  national  forests.  The  prece- 
dent established  in  that  legislation  can 
well  apply  here  and  I  believe  it  is  only 
just  and  proper  that  it  do  so. 

Few  Americans,  I  am  sure,  realize 
what  a  vast  acreage  the  military  agen- 
cies hold  in  this  country.  Millions  of 
acres  are  being  used  for  various  pur- 
poses— and,  more  importantly,  countless 
acres  are  lying  virtually  unused  because 
of  deactivation.  Yet.  it  is  from  these 
deactivated  reservations  that  often  tim- 
ber is  cut.  The  counties  wherein  these 
reservations  are  located  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  return  the  lands 
to  the  tax  rolls  because  the  Government 
claims  they  are  necessary  for  possible 
mobilization  requirements;  yet  they  see 
timber  being  cut  and  profits  being  made 
from  it. 


It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  only  fair 
that  the  counties  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions share  in  these  proceeds.  My 
bill  would  provide  for  this. 

Although  I  could  cite  many  instances, 
I  am  most  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  my  own  congressional  district,  where 
Camp  Pickett  is  situated.  Camp  Pickett 
covers  an  area  of  some  45,000  acres.  This 
is  divided  among  three  of  our  coun- 
ties—Nottoway.  Dinwiddle,  and  Bruns- 
wick. When  Pickett  was  built,  the  Gov- 
ernment took  25,432  acres  in  Nottoway 
County.  13.246  acres  in  Dinwiddle 
County,  and  6.990  acres  in  Brunswick 
County.  All  of  this  was  productive  land 
and  was  hsted  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the 
respective  counties.  The  purchase  price 
was  $1,181,405. 

Now  this  land  is  lying  virtually  un- 
used; the  Government  will  not  release 
it;  and  there  is  little  likelihood  ol  its 
being  utilized  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  counties  thus 
are  deprived  of  tax  revenues  and  the  sit- 
uation is  pressing  when  the  governing 
bodies  of  these  areas  must  meet  expand- 
ing needs  with  their  base  of  revenue  de- 
pleted. I  sissimie  the  same  situation 
could  be  found  in  many  other  places  in 
the  country. 

I  trust  that  this  bill  will  be  given  full 
attention  and  that  something  can  be 
done  during  this  session  to  correct  the 
situation. 


bastion  of  the  free  world  against  com- 
munism. On  this  138th  anniversary  let 
us  all  hope  that  she  will  face  all  dangers 
threatening:  her  with  firm  determination 
and  courage  that  have  characterized 
Greeks  throughout  their  long  and  glori- 
ous history. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25  of  the  year  1821  is  a  grand  and  glori- 
ous landmark  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Greek  people.  On  that  day,  138  years 
ago  today,  a  band  of  brave  and  courage- 
ous Greeks  rose  in  revolt  against  their 
Ottoman  oppressors  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  After  suf- 
fering for  almost  400  years  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turks,  they  thus  suc- 
cessfully attained  their  goal.  In  the 
ensuing  life  and  death  struggle,  which 
lasted  more  than  6  years,  they  fought 
against  formidable  odds,  often  their 
backs  to  the  wall.  Finally,  with  the  aid 
of  their  friends  and  sympathizers,  they 
brought  independent  Greece  into  exist- 
ence in  1827. 

Since  then  Greece  has  had  more  than 
its  share  of  misfortunes  and  miseries 
especially  during  the  two  world  wars 
During  the  last  war,  and  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  that  war.  Greeks  came 
perilously  close  to  losing  their  independ- 
ence. When  aU  of  her  neighbors  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  were  ruthles.sly  vic- 
timized by  Soviet  communism,  Greece 
remained,  thanks  to  the  British  and 
American  aid,  the  lone  outpost  of  free- 
dom and  independence  in  the  entire 
Balkan  area.    Today  she  is  a  strategic 


THIRTEENTH       ANNIVERSARY       OF 
THE  STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  known  by  its 
clipped  designation.  SAC.  is  the  long 
range  nuclear  striking  arm  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

The  8th  Air  Force  Headquarters  are 
located  in  my  district  at  West  over  Air 
Force  Base  in  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass.  The 
8th  Air  Force  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
defense  and  attack  force.  It  projects,  not 
only  the  eastern  seaboard  of  this  Nation 
but  performs  its  strategic  part  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  know  some 
of  the  team  that  constitutes  the  8th  Air 
Force.  I  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the 
Westover  Air  Force  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  to  witness  the  work  that  is  done 
there.  I  can  attest  to  the  dedication  of 
both  military  and  civilian  personnel  that 
makes  this  great  air  base  so  important 
a  part  of  the  country's  defense  posture 
and  its  strength. 

The  value  of  SAC  is  recognized  by  the 
entire  fi-ee  world.  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill's words  sums  up  the  respect  that  the 
world  has  for  SAC : 

The  United  States  Strategic  Air  Commnnd 
Is  a  deterrent  ol  the  highest  order  and  main- 
tains  ceaseless  readiness.  We  owe  much  to 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  In  a 
troubled  world.  The  primary  deterrenu  to 
aggression  remain  the  nuclear  weapon  and 
the  ability  of  the  highly  organized  and 
trained  US.  Strategic  Air  Command  to  u»« 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  SAC  on 
its  13th  anniversary.  May  SAC  continue 
to  preserve  the  peace  through  the  mam- 
tenance  of  a  combat  ready  force  of 
poised  strategic  air  power. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
I  include  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Springfield.  Mass.,  Daily  News  on  March 
19: 

SAC'S  13th  Anniveksakt  To  Be  Makkxs 
Saturday— Command  Leadex  Gen.  T.  S. 
Power  Also  Observing  Start  of  31st  Ycab 
AS    Commissioned    OmcEB 

Westoveh  Air  Force  Base.— The  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  celebrates  Its  13th  birth- 
day Saturday  and  lU  leader.  Gen.  Thomas  8. 
Power,  this  month  enters  hU  Slst  year  of 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer. 

General   Power   took  command   of  SAC 

this  Nation's  most  potent  deterrent  force 

in  Augiist  1957.  The  high  leadership  came 
after   a   dlsUngulshed  service   and   combat 
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record  beginning  when  he  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  In  February  1929. 

SAC  got  Its  start  in  March,  1946  at  Boiling 
Field,  Washlnton.  DC.  and  Gen.  George  C. 
Kenney,  World  War  n  chief  of  Far  East 
Forces  was  made  commander.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  colorful  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  who 
stepped  up  a  rank  In  the  Air  Force  hierarchy 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Power. 

General  Power  first  saw  combat  flying  with 
the  304th  Bomb  Wing  In  North  Africa  and 
Italy.  He  later  was  made  bomb  wing  com- 
mander of  the  314th  Bomb  Wing  and  moved 
bu  fleet  of  B-29's  to  Guam  as  part  of  the 
21st  Bomb  Command. 

From  Guam,  General  Power  led  and  di- 
rected the  daring  large  scale  fire  raids  on 
Tokyo,  March  9.  1945. 

General  Power  was  appointed  deputy  chief 
of  operations  for  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Force  In 
the  Pacific. 

During  the  "Crossroads"  atom  bomb  tests 
at  Bikini  Atoll  In  1946  General  Power  was 
assistant  deputy  task  force  commander  for 
air  on  Admiral  Blandy's  staff. 

The  concept  of  SAC  as  America's  global 
striking  force  was  then  taking  shape  and  fol- 
lowing other  assignments  General  Power. 
In  1948.  was  chosen  as  SAC  vice  commander. 
He  worked  with  General  LeMay  for  6  years 
building  up  the  mighty  power  of  SAC. 

In  1954  General  Power  was  yarned  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command  but  In  1957  when  General 
LeMay  was  named  vice  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  General  Power  returned  to  SAC 
as  commander  with  four  stars. 

Under  his  command  are  three  combat  air 
forces  In  the  United  States,  three  oversea 
air  divisions,  and  an  overseas  air  force. 

In  training.  SAC  uses  a  unique  system. 
Crews  are  designated  by  their  proved  pro- 
ficiency. A  select  crew  Is  tops.  There  are 
other  classlflcatioiu — lead  crew,  combat 
ready  crews,  and  noncombat  ready  crews,  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  training. 

In  Internal  SAC  affairs.  General  Power  re- 
cently told  Congress  that  vlgoroiis  action 
should  be  taken  to:  "Improve  SAC  housing, 
authorize  alert  pay  for  SAC  crews,  provide 
more  spot  promotion.  Improve  advancenaent. 
and  boost  base  exchange  and  commissary 
privileges. 

"Serious  consideration,"  he  said,  "should 
be  given  to  Increase  benefits  to  those  crews 
that  are  on  alert,  a  monetary  benefit,  call  It 
Inconvenience  pay  or  what." 

He  also  said  there  should  be  greater  ca- 
reer advancement  opportunities.  He  said  It 
Is  difficult  "to  get  these  men  pushed  up." 

The  general  reported  many  of  the  Items  In 
the  fiscal  1960  budget  will  Implement  his 
suggestions  except  In  the  housing  area.  The 
housing  program,  he  said.  "Is  not  going  as 
fast  as  I  would  like  to  see  It  go." 


BUTLER  COUNTY.  KY. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natcher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
family  farms  are  vital  to  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  look  to 
the  family  farms  for  food  and  fiber  re- 
quired by  a  growing  population.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  owners  of  our  small 
farms  still  have  small  net  incomes,  and 
by  reason  thereof  it  is  extremely  difficult 


for  them  to  maintain  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  for  their  families.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  agriculture  must 
prosper  if  the  Nation  is  to  prosper.  The 
American  farmer  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand a  standard  of  living  in  keeping 
with  the  contribution  he  makes  to  the 
national  economy.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 4,600,000  farms  m  this  country, 
yet  1.5  million  farm  families  have  cash 
income  from  all  sources  of  less  than 
$1,200  a  year.  Since  modem  farm  prob- 
lems are  complex,  and  changing  condi- 
tions in  agriculture  demand  constant 
experiment  with  F>olicies  and  programs, 
there  seems  no  easy  answer  as  to  the 
best  method  of  meeting  the  challenge 
in  areas  of  low  farm  income.  But  the 
owners  of  family-size  farms  must  have 
their  interests  fully  protected.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  save  the  small  farmer, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
is  by  means  of  the  rural  development 
program. 

In  1955  the  Congress  was  asked  for 
funds  and  authority  to  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  be  of  service 
to  rural  development  programs  going 
forward  under  State  leadership.  Under 
the  rural  development  program  we  have 
as  our  main  objectives  increased  Income 
for  small  farmers  and  efforts  toward 
making  the  land  provide  a  higher  level 
of  living;  better  management  of  timber 
resources  on  farms  in  order  to  produce 
higher  mcome  for  the  owners;  credit 
needs  for  small  farmers  and  our  farm 
people  afforded  full  information  on  job 
opportunities  in  their  immediate  vicini- 
ties provided  it  should  become  necessary 
for  them  to  supplement  their  farm  in- 
comes; acceleration  of  vocational  train- 
ing for  our  young  people,  and  better 
health  services  with  improved  nutrition. 
These  objectives  are  basic  to  total  eco- 
nomic improvement.  Pilot  counties 
were  designated  in  many  States.  The 
three  such  counties  in  Kentucky  are 
Butler  County,  Metcalfe  Coimty,  and  El- 
liott County.  In  these  three  pilot  covm- 
tles  committees  were  formed  to  direct 
rural  development  and  adapt  programs 
to  local  conditions.  The  Federal  Grov- 
emment  contributes  funds  for  technical 
aid.  credit,  and  research  for  the  rural 
development  program.  Proper  rural  de- 
velopment programs  are  accelerating  the 
movement  toward  more  industry,  more 
e£Qcient-size  family  farms,  and  the  sup- 
plementing of  income  for  farm  people. 

The  initial  impact  of  the  rural  devel- 
opment program  has  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  many  improvements  in  Butler 
County.  Ky.  It  has  aided  in  many  ac- 
complishments, namely,  a  new  health 
imit,  an  increase  in  local  employment, 
erection  of  three  modem  buildings  on 
the  main  street  of  Morgantown,  the 
county  seat,  a  new  post  oflBce  building 
to  be  erected  in  the  near  future,  con- 
struction of  new  homes  and  business 
houses,  improvement  of  roads  and 
schools,  a  building  erected  for  use  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  rural  development 
group,  improvements  generally  in  living 
conditions  on  the  farms  and  better  ac- 
ceptance and  use  of  farm  programs  of- 
fered throughout  the  coimty.  as  well  as 


overall  progress  in  the  city  of  Morgan* 

tO\^Tl. 

The  citizens  of  Butler  Coimty.  Ky.,  are 
convinced  that  the  rural  development 
program  is  the  soundest  approach  yet 
devised  to  gaining  long-range  economic 
development  and  growth  in  our  rural 
towns  and  communities.  They  realize 
that  the  program's  effectiveness  depends 
on  their  continuing  interest.  The  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  Morgan- 
town  are  to  be  commended  for  the  part 
they  have  played  in  this  program.  As 
leaders  in  their  community,  they  have 
given  of  their  time,  advice,  and  expe- 
rience. And  certainly  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  cooperation  of  O.  Guy 
Cook,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Green 
River  Republican,  and  his  son,  William 
Cook.  Through  the  medium  of  their 
newspaper,  these  gentlemen  have  ren- 
dered assistance  of  imtold  value  in  the 
advancement  of  the  rural  development 
program. 

The  success  of  the  rural  development 
program  in  Butler  County  is  recognized 
not  only  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  and  throughout  Kentucky,  but 
has  spread  far  and  wide.  Paddy  Kee- 
nan,  county  agent  of  County  Coven,  Ire- 
land, after  spending  a  week  in  Butler 
Coiuity.  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Green 
River  Republican  in  which  he  said: 

Coven  lies  toward  the  north  of  Ireland. 
It's  a  county  with  little  other  resources  ex- 
cept what  the  land  can  grow — and  the  lakes. 
The  lakes  are  full  of  fish.  •   •   • 

Come  to  think  of  It.  County  Coven.  Ire- 
land. Is  very  like  Butler  Covmty,  Ky.  Except 
for  one  thing.  Butler  Coimty  has  something 
they  call  a  rxiral  development  program. 

For  the  past  week  I  have  spent  the  time 
going  around  looking  at  the  fnUts  of  this 
program.  I  am  amazed  at  the  results.  I 
am  amazed  that  a  bare  2  years  coxild  yield  so 
beautiful  a  harvest. 

Mr.  Keenan  has  well  summarized  the 
opinions  of  representative  groups  from 
localities  throughout  the  United  States 
who  have  visited  Butler  County. 
Though  formerly  designated  as  a  low 
income  county  agriculturally,  due  to  re- 
cent achievements  Butler  County  is  well 
along  the  way  toward  a  departure  from 
that  category.  We  have  witnessed  an 
example  of  success  so  far  as  the  rural 
development  program  is  concerned,  and 
likewise  the  citizens  of  Butler  County 
have  set  a  splendid  example  of  time  and 
effort  successfully  spent  in  saving  small 
farms,  and  their  owners  from  economic 
downfall. 

It  was  our  Founding  Fathers  who,  in 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  - 
ence,  were  willing  to  attach  their  signa- 
tures to  a  dream.  Indeed  this  great 
country  of  ours  has  gone  forward  because 
of  great  leaders  who  had  the  conviction 
of  things  not  seen.  The  true  American 
dream  is  prevailing  in  Butler  County — 
it  has  been  accepted  not  as  an  heirloom 
but  as  a  pronouncement. 


BILLIONS  FOR  OTHERS  AND  THE 
"TRICKLE  DOWN"  FOR  OUR  OWN 
CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlonan  from 
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Ohio  [Mr.  Lkvkring]  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr,  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
painful  for  me  to  have  to  criticize  U.S. 
policies  which,  in  my  Judgment,  work  to 
the  detriment  of  our  own  people,  I 
would  much  rather  discuss  constructive, 
forward-looking  programs  which  I  can 
debate  on  their  merits. 

Yet,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  times 
when  we  must  face  up  to  the  facts  of  an 
inequitable  situation  and,  if  nothing 
else,  exercise  the  good  old  American  pre- 
rogative of  complaining  about  it.  There 
is  an  old  saying:  "The  squeaking  wheel 
is  the  one  that  gets  the  grease."  An- 
other Is:  "Out  of  sight,  or  out  of  hear- 
ing, out  of  mind." 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  the  people 
of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
other  mldwestem  States  were  suffering 
from  floods.  The  people  of  my  own 
17th  District  of  Ohio  had  two  very 
tragic  situations  in  the  course  of  the 
flrst  2  months  of  this  year,  underscoring 
to  them  the  necessity  for  planning  to 
work  in  the  sunshine  to  prevent  the 
harmful,  tragic  efTecta  of  water  on  the 
rampage  in  time  of  rain  or  melting 
snow. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  for  me  to 
recount  the  enormous  damages  caused 
in  the  recent  floods  in  my  district,  and 
in  Ohio  generally.  But  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  recent  leaflet  Issued  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  It  Is  entitled 
"Midwestern  Floods,  January-February 
1959,"  and  some  of  the  photographs  in 
this  publication  are  those  of  people  in 
my  own  neighborhood  of  the  17th 
District. 

This  publication  shows  that,  through 
Red  Cross  alone,  a  grano  total  of  $2,- 
424.485.97  in  disaster  relief  had  to  be 
spent.    This  flgure  of  $2.4  million,  of 
course,  is  merely  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
as    to   the    total    loss    suffered    by    the 
people  of  the  various  areas.     When  we 
take  into  account  the  furniture  that  was 
ruined  in  thousands  of  homes,  the  elec- 
trical fixtures  and  other  accouterments 
of  any  home  that  were  ruined  In  the 
thousands  of  homes,   the   houses   that 
actually  were  washed  off  their  founda- 
tions, the  roadways  that  were  rutted  and 
gutted,    and    the    business    inventories 
damaged  or  lost  by  the  swirling  waters, 
we  can  understand  that  this  emergency! 
temporary  relief  spent  by  the  Red  Cross 
is  merely  a  token  of  the  total  loss. 

It  was  estimated  authoritatively  by 
several  careful  spokesmen  that  the 
damages  in  Ohio  alone  ran  more  than 
$100  million.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
counting  the  loss  of  lives— 34  in  the 
January  flood  alone— and  the  exposure 
and  illness  to  which  many  thousands  of 
persons  were  subjected  because  they  had 
to  flee  their  homes  in  bitterly  cold 
weather. 

As  I  have  said  before  the  damage 
caused  by  water  on  a  rampage  is  utterly 
incalculable.  But  Insofar  as  we  can  cal- 
culate it.  the  total  amount  of  loss  runs 
into  astronomical  figures  as  we  know. 

Naturally,  as  soon  as  the  rivers  and 
tributaries   began   to   recede   after   the 


January  flood,  our  people  went  to  work 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  type  of  catastrophe. 

We  were  informed,  for  instance  that 
the  flood  control  measures  that  had  been 
taken  had  saved  at  least  $65  million  In 
damage  in  our  area,  although,  as  we  all 
know,  the  various  reservoirs  and  other 
flood  control  measures  that  have  been 
taken  in  other  years  have  cost  only  a 
fraction  of  this  sum.  In  other  words, 
we  knew  that  we  ought  to  get  busy  and 
to  make  sure  that  needed  projects  are 
carried  out.  for  we  believe  that  the  time 
to  prepare  for  rain  and  flood  is  when  the 
sun  is  shining. 

As  I  investigated  the  various  flood  con- 
trol areas  in  Ohio,  I  came  up  against  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  "no  new  starts,"  on  such  proj- 
ects. 

Accordingly,  I  wired  the  President 
from  my  district  on  February  20.  asking 
him  to  take  Into  consideration  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  damage  to  my  people 
and  their  homes,  in  case  of  floods,  and 
urging  him  to  release  the  ban  on  new 
projects  which  could  be  undertaken  by 
the  Army  Engineers. 

I  received,  on  March  18,  1959.  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Staats.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  under  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  to  this  effect; 

Tou  m»y  b«  aure  that  tha  Dood  loaaea  auf  • 
ferad  In  Ohio  and  eltawhere  are  a  matier 
of  deep  personal  concern  to  the  President. 
The  expedltloua  planning  and  construction 
of  works  to  reduce  danger  from  floods  are  an 
Important  part  of  his  program. 

However — 

And  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It 
is  these  "howevers"  in  the  letters  we  get 
that  throw  us  many  times.  Sometimes, 
it  is  an  "on  the  other  hand"  that  makes 
life  miserable  for  us,  too.  But  I  con- 
tinue to  read  from  Mr.  Staats"  letter — 

However,  with  the  large  number  of  water 
resources  proJecU  placed  In  a  construction 
status  during  the  past  several  years,  Federal 
spending  for  programs  of  this  type  will  reach 
the  highest  level  In  history  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  President,  after  weigh- 
ing the  desirability  of  a  further  acceleration 
of  these  programs  against  the  urgent  fiscal 
requirements  of  national  defense  and  other 
essential  programs,  decided  that  initiation 
of  construction  of  all  new  water  resources 
proJecU  should  be  deferred  until  after  fiscal 
year  1960. 

You  urge  that  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  Initiation  of  planning  on  additional 
authorized  flood  control  projects.  Funds  for 
advance  planning  on  authorized  projects  are 
included  In  the  budget  as  a  lump-sum 
amount.  The  allocation  of  funds  from  this 
amount  to  speclHc  projects  is  made  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  extent  to  which 
such  funds  should  be  used  for  new  planning 
starts  Is  therefore  a  matter  for  determina- 
tion by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  President  appreciates  receiving  your 
views  on  this  Important  matter  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  wlU  be  given  full  con- 
sideration In  future  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  difficult  for  me 
to  explain  to  my  people  in  the  17th  Dis- 
trict such  a  turndown  from  the  Presi- 
dent, for  I  am  sure  that  they,  who  have 


suffered  greatly  and  know  the  value  of 
a  dollar  and  the  value  of  their  posses- 
sions, simply  cannot  understand  why  he 
would  reject  oui-  pleas  for  use  of  our  own 
tax  money. 

As  my  people  know,  the  President  Is 
putting  great  pressure  on  me.  and  every 
other  legislator  on  Capitol  Hill,  to  vote 
to  appropriate  almost  $4  billion — in  addi- 
tion to  the  billions  alieady  available — 
for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1960.  Just  the 
other  day,  my  people  could  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  how  President  Eisen- 
hower, standing  with  the  President  of 
Mexico  at  Acapuico,  agreed  to  bear  a 
great  part  of  the  cost  of  a  new  $100  mil- 
lion Diablo  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Del  Rio,  Tex.  This  new  in- 
ternational dam.  which  will  supplement 
the  huge  Falcon  Dam  project  on  the  same 
waterway,  will  be  250  feet  high  and  6"^ 
miles  long. 

As  noted,  the  President  does  not  mind 
obligating  the  tax  money  of  the  people 
of  my  district  to  be  spent  to  help  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Texans — and  there  is 
not  anything  wrong  with  the  Mexicans 
and  the  Texans,  in  my  humble  Judg- 
ment—to the  tune  of  some  $50  million, 
and  the  administration  does  not  hesitate 
to  pressure  us  on  the  Hill  to  appropri- 
ate huge  sums  for  foreign  aid,  but  when 
it  comes  to  some  little  projects  out  in  my 
district,  the  answer,  in  a  nutshell.  Is 
"Thumbs  down." 

The  situation,  of  course,  is  not  going  to 
rest  there.  Our  people  can  and  will 
work  together  to  take  whatever  steps  we 
can  to  help  ourselves.  We  have  been 
working  on  plan.s  for  a  conservancy  dis- 
trict. Perhaps  in  some  ways  we  can  help 
ourselves,  and.  of  course,  it  always  has 
been  our  intention  to  do  so.  Yet,  the 
fact  remains  that  on  the  big  Jobs,  we 
simply  must  have  Federal  a.^sistance.  for 
the  huge  machinery,  the  huge  capital, 
and  the  various  adjuncts  of  flood  control 
planning  require  Army  Engineer  assist- 
ance. It  is  unrealistic  for  anyone  to 
think  that  a  local  community,  by  Its  own 
efforts,  can  guard  against  floodwaters 
that  may  originate  fur  from  the  com- 
munity itself. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  forced  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  before  I  vote  for  any  of 
them,  if  I  do  vote  in  favor  of  them.  The 
attitude  that  we  should  be  solicitous  of 
nations  far  removed  from  our  country, 
while  people  right  In  our  heartland  are 
subjected  to  floods  that  can  be  prevented, 
is  inconceivable  to  me. 

It  is  Incredible  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  a  stand  on  this  issue 
that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  so 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The 
simple  truth  is  this  Army  engineering 
work  should  be  carried  on  apace.  It  is 
unbelievable  to  me  that  anyone  would  let 
a  fiscal  year,  or  any  other  artificial,  man- 
made  fiscal  device  stand  In  the  way  of 
undertaking  needy  public  Improvements 
that  can  save  the  people  incalculable 
money,  time,  expense,  and  possible  suf- 
fering. 
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Such  an  attitude  could  be  compared 
only  to  a  bookkeeper  in  a  frontier  fort 
who  tells  the  people  that  they  cannot 
use  any  more  powder  this  month  to  fire 
at  the  marauding  Indians,  since  they  are 
already  over  the  budget  for  the  month. 
Protection  against  the  ravages  of  nature 
is  elemental  good  sense.  If  there  are 
men  to  do  the  work,  and  machinery 
available,  and  resources  to  be  used.  then, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  inexcusable  to  delay 
the  work  on  the  excuse  that  it  is  not  the 
right  fiscal  year  for  it.  Nature  does  not 
ask  us  what  fiscal  year  we  are  operating 
in  before  dumping  snow.  ice.  rain,  or  hail 
on  our  land.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  meii  can  get  so  insulated  from 
actualities  and  realities  as  not  to  under- 
stand that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  interested  as  much  in  what  fiscal 
year  they  are  operating  as  they  are  in 
taking  the  steps  necessary  to  guard  them 
against  the  hazards  posed  by  floods  or 
other  natural  disasters.  Bookkeepers 
are  useful.  But  in  a  time  of  crisis  peo- 
ple do  not  stop  to  make  entries  while 
they  are  trying  to  save  the  home  they 
have  worked  a  lifetime  to  build,  or  to 
save  their  children  and  loved  ones. 

We  must  give  precedence  to  people 
over  fiscal  years  and  bookkeeping,  and 
particularly  on  flood  control  measures  so 
vital  to  our  people  and  to  our  Nation. 


Mr.  CoAD  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sioth 
of  Iowa) ,  for  2  days,  on  accoimt  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Wampler.  from  March  26  to  April 
5.  1959,  on  account  of  official  business — 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Mailliard,  for  the  week  of  April  6, 
on  account  of  official  business — official 
committee  hearings  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CHAMBEKLAiif  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  HalleciO  ,  for  Thursday,  March  26, 
1959,  on  account  of  official  business  with 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  KowALSKi,  from  March  26  to  April 
5.  on  account  of  official  business,  attend- 
ing the  Armed  Services  Committee  visit 
to  Germany. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PKRN6s-IsKRif,  for  10  minutes,  on 
today. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas,  for  10  minutes,  on 
today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HitsTAND,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  13. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  15  minutes,  on  March 
26. 

Mr.  MiTCALr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday. 
April  9. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Alger  in  12  instances. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  following  Member,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Mister  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  Daddario. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  22  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  March  26,  1959,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COUN- 
TERPART FUNDS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  chapter  IV, 
section  401(a),  requires  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  within  10 
legislative  days  after  receipt,  the  con- 
solidated report  of  each  committee  of 
the  House  using  foreign  currencies — 
counterpart  funds — during  the  preced- 
ing year.  Accordingly,  there  is  shown 
herein  a  supplemental  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 


Counterpart  funds 
RErORT  or  CO.M.VIITTEE  0-\  ARMED  SERVICES 

Forciim  currcnry  and  U.S.  dollar  oquivaknts  eipcndod  between  July  1,  1858,  and  Dec.  31.  1958 
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Carl  Vinsox, 
Chairman^  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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SXXCUTZVI  COMMXTNICATZONS, 
ETC. 

Undtr  olauM  I  of  rult  XXZV,  txtou- 
tlvt  oommunloatlona  wtrt  taktn  from 
the  Sptaktr'i  Ublt  and  r«f«rrtd  as 
follows: 

701.  A  Ictur  from  th«  ohltf  Seout  cxmu- 
tlv«.  Boy  Soouta  of  AmtrloR,  trftnimlttlng  th« 
40th  AnnuiU  Report  of  the  Boy  BcouU  of 
AmorloM  for  the  y«Ar  10S8,  puriuant  to  tht 
ftct  of  June  IS,  1010.  •ntltltd  "An  act  to 
Incorpornt*  the  Boy  Soouta  of  America,  and 
for  other  purpoaea"  (H.  Doo.  No.  101);  to 
the  Committee  on  Bduoatlon  and  Labor  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  lUuatratlona. 

7fla.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  propoaed 
leglalatlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  aectlon 
Bf  of  the  Agricultural  AdjiMtment  Act  of 
1033,  aa  amended";  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Aaalatant  SeoreUry 
of  the  Interior,  tranamlttlng  a  report  certi- 
fying that  an  adequate  aoll  aurvey  and  land 
claaalflcatlon  hoa  been  made  of  the  landa 
to  be  aerved  by  the  Collbran  project,  Colo- 
rado, under  the  change  In  development  plan, 
and  that  the  landa  to  be  Irrigated  are  aua- 
ceptlble  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
cropa  by  meana  of  Irrigation,  puraunnt  to 
Public  Law  172.  83d  Congreaa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlRtlont. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  propoaed 
leglalatlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  aet  aside  and 
reserve  Memaloose  Island.  Columbia  River. 
Oreg..  for  the  use  of  the  Dalles  Dam  project 
and  transfer  certain  property  to  the  Yakima 
Tribe  of  Indiana  in  exchange  therefor";  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faire. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  the  light  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Oovernor,  Canal 
Zone  Oovernment.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code  by  the  addition 
of  provisions  relative  to  the  certification  of 
public  accountants,  and  the  regulation  of 
their  practice";  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTBBS  ON  PRZ- 
VATl  BXLLH  AND  RI80LUTZON8 

Undtr  olauM  a  of  rult  XZII,  reports  of 
oommlttMt  wtrt  dtUvtrtd  to  tht  CItrk 
for  prlnUni  and  rtftrtnot  to  tht  proptr 
caltndar.M  follows: 

Mr.  KASTSNMKim:  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R,  JlOO.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  P.  Oarmody;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No,  ass).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae. 

Mr.  PKIQHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Houae  Joint  Resolution  3aa.  Joint 
resolution  for  tfte  relief  of  oertoin  aliens; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  aS0).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rulea.  House  Resolution  310.  Resolution  to 
•mend  House  Resolution  03,  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  303).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HALXT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ineular  Affaire.  H.R.  3403.  A  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  354).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  0040.  A  bin  to  extend  the  time  during 
w^eh  certain  Individuals  may  continue  to 
receive  temporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion (Rept.  No.  207) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauso  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  weie  Introduced  and 
severally  refened  aa  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  0033,  A  bin  to  bring  employees  of 
Agricultural  Stabllleatlon  and  Conservation 
county  committees  within  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Employeea'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1&S4:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Servlct-. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  0033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passporu  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
In  activities  inttsnded  to  further  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Forelga  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER : 
H.R.  0034.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Director. 
Offlce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  to 
approve   a   financial   contribution   for   civil 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  0039.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
In  octlvltles  Intended  to  further  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRiDOMFIELD: 
H.R.  0030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  his  further  education;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHIPERFIELD: 
H.R.  0037.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
In  activities  Intended  to  further  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  0038.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18a(a) 
of   the   Internal   Kevenue   Code  of    1954   to 
permit  the  deduction  of  certain  expenses  by 
members  of  State  legislatures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  0039.  A  bin  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend.  an<l  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Cominltiee  on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI; 
H.R,  0040.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
conunuance  of  the  Posui  Savings  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.R.  0041.  A  bill  to  extend  for  0  years  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DOPN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  004a.  A  bin  to  prohibit  unjust  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  0043.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  expanilon  of  privately  owned 
tramp  ahlpplng  operations  under  the  United 
SUtea  nag,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 


Oommlttee  on  Merohant  Marlnt  and  Ptah- 
erlea. 

H.R.  0044.  A  bin  to  ellmlnau  discrimina- 
tory employment  praotloea  on  account  of 
age  by  oontraetore  and  auboontraotora  tn 
the    performance    of    oontraota    with    the 
United  States  and  the  DUtrlot  of  Colum* 
bla;  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Judlolary. 
■y  Mr.  EVINS: 
H.R.  0040.  A  blU  to  change  the  name  of 
Kentucky     Lake     to     Kentucky-Tenneeaet 
Lake;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PLYNN: 
H.R.  0040.  A  bill   to  amend  aectlon  ai   of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;   to  the 
Committee  on  Waye  and  Means. 

H.R.  0047.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural    Center   Act    to   provide    thot   the 
building  to  be  constructed  for  the  perform- 
ance   of   symphonies   and    operas    shall    be 
named  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Hall 
and  to  provide  for  a  library  of  the  perform* 
tng    arts,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  0048,  A  bin  to  amend  section  10a(a) 
of  the   Internal    Revenue  Code  of   1954    to 
permit   the   deduction   of  ceruin   expensee 
by   members   of   State   legislatures;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  HUDDLESTON : 
H.R.  0049.  A   bill  to  amend  section   11  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  ex- 
peditious enforcement  of  cease  and  desist 
orders  Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HR.  0050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural    Center    Act    to   provide    that    the 
building  to  b«  constructed  for  the  perform- 
ance  of   symphonlee    and   operas   shall    be 
named  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Hall, 
to  provide  for  a  library  of  the  performing 
aru.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  JACKSON : 
H  R  0091.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passporu  to  persons  knowingly  engaged  In 
activities  Intended   to  further  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  r 
H  R.  0052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  877  of 
the   Agricultural    Adjustment   Act   of    1938, 
OS  amended,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
the  automatic   preservation  of  acreage   his- 
tory provUlon.  with  certain  modifications: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr,  JUDD: 
H.R.  0053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dental 
of  passporu  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
In  activities  Intended  to  further  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  0054.  A    bill    to   continue    until    the 
close   of   June   30,    1900.   the   suspension   of 
dutlee  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:    to    the    Committee    on    Waya    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASBM: 

H.R.  0055.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1069. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  801 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1044  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  DUmlssals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorise  the  award  of  an  exemplary  reha- 
blllUtlon  ceruflcau;  and  for  other  pur- 
posea;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah: 

H.R.  0050.  A  bill  to  extend  for  0  years  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1048,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
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ByMr.MIRROW; 

H.R,  0057,  A  bill  to  provldii  for  ths  dsnlal 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  su|afed 
In  aotlvtttes  InUnded  to  further  the  Inter- 
national Oomnninist  movenunt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORl! 

HR, 0008.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  oemttery  at  Orafton, 
W.  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Xnurlor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MURRAY: 

HR.606B.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  ci- 
vilian positions  for  the  Department  of  De- 
(ense  for  purposes  of  sclentlflc  research  and 
development  relating  to  the  national  defense, 
of  such  Deptkrtmenl,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  Improve  the  manogement  of  the  activities 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
ttervlce. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Now  York; 

H.R.OOCO.  A  bin  to  amend  the  so-called 
Buy  American  Act  to  provlda  that  the  Cun- 
Kteiks  shall  have  the  right  to  disapprove  cer- 
tain contracu  entered  Into  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  artlclee.  materials,  or  supplies 
from  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

HR  6001.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Asklstance  Act  of  1063  to 
make  tlM  educational  benef'jU  provided  for 
therein  available  to  all  veterans  whether  or 
not  they  serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of 
armed  bostUltlea;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H  R.  0003.  A  bin  to  require!  that  each  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In 
any  reduction  in  force  shall  be  granted  op- 
IKtrtunlty  of  QlllnR  any  vac^ant  position  of 
the  same  grade  In  his  agency  for  which  he 
Is  quollAed:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR.eoOS.  A  bUl  to  amendithe  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
13  Federal  Reser^-e  dUtrlcU;  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  BonkinK  and  Currendy. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIB:  \ 

HJ%.eo«4.  A  bill  to  auth|}rtce  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
School  to  award  appropriate  degrees  and 
crediu;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  REES  of  Kansas: 

HR  eoes  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
civilian  positions  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  purposes  of  eclentlQc  research  and 
development  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense, to  Improve  the  management  of  the 
activities  of  such  department,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service,  { 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Plennsylvania: 

HR  0000.  A  bin  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  cjontributlons  to 
chariuble  orf;anlzatlons  whose  sole  purpose 
is  making  distributions  to  other  charitable 
organisations,  contributions  to  which  by  In- 
dividuals are  deductible  within  the  30  per- 
cent limitation  of  adjusted  gross  Income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  I  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

HR.0O07.  A  bin  to  amend  [section  4544  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
provide  that.  If  the  money  and  effecU  of  a 
deceased  seaman  paid  or  delivered  to  a  dis- 
trict court  do  not  exceed  In'  value  the  sum 
of  sa.OOO,  such  court  may  ||>ay  and  deliver 
such  money  and  eSecu  to  certain  persons 
other  than  the  legal  personah  representative 
of  the  deceased  seaman;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plshsrles, 

H  R.  0088.  A  bill  to  clarify  ^he  legal  sUtus 
of  employer  or  Joint  Industry  contributed 
apprenticeship  funds  and  otbjer  Joint  or  indi- 
vidual apprenticeship  acUvltljes:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Education  and  Lator. 


ByMr,  SMITH  of  Iowa; 
H.B.  0000,  A  bill  to  amend  ths  Fair  Labor 
•tandarda  Aot  of  10iS  so  as  to  Increase  from 
II  to  II, as  ths  minimum  hovirly  wags  pre- 
serlbed  by  section  e(a)  d)  of  that  act:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Bduoatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  TOLL,' 
H  R.  0070.  A  bill  to  amend  ssoUon  lea(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  per-, 
mlt    the  deduction   of  certain   expenses  by 
members  of  State  legislatures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOLLBTSON: 
H.R  C071.  A  bin  to  require  that  each  ctvn- 
Inn  employee  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In 
any  reduction  In  force  shall  be  granted  op- 
portunity of  nning  any  vacant  position  of  the 
same  grade  In  his  agency  for  which  he  is 
qualified;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllco 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  BREWSTER : 
H.R  6079.  A  bin  to  amend  section  854  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  (art.  54  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice) ,  to  provide 
for  a  verbatim  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  trial  in  all  general  and  special  oouru- 
martlal;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R  0073.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  loc4tl  governments  of  sums  In  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessmenU  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.J,  Res.   325,  Joint  resolution  providing 
for    the   issuance  of   a  proclamation  desig- 
nating   March    35    as    Greek    Independence 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  RAINS: 
HJ.  Rc8.  330,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  reserving  to  the  Sutes  exclu- 
sive control  over  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  RODINO: 
H.J  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States.  Inc..  under  certain  laws  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr  SHELLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  328.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  reimbursement  of  not  more  than 
two  employees  in  the  offlce  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
travel  to  the  Member's  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  to  authorise  payment  of  addi- 
tional mileage  allowance  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr,  DOYLE: 
H.  Res,  225.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  House 
document  a  pamphlet  containing  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  each  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  printing  additional  copies;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr,  POWELL: 
H,  Res  336.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  struggle  of  the  African  peo- 
ples for  Independence  and  nationhood,  and 
recognising  April  15,  1990,  as  African  Free- 
dom Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXU,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  lef erred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorlsl  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas,  memorialising 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requeetlng  a  con- 
tinuation of  brand  inspections  by  the  Texas 
and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association 


which  affords  a  feellni  of  security  to  all  cat- 
tle and  llvsstook  ownsrs  in  ths  State  of 
Texas;  to  ths  Commutes  on  Afrlculture, 

Also,  msmorlal  of  ths  Legislature  of  the 
Bute  of  Texas,  memorialising  ths  President 
and  the  Oongrsss  of  ths  United  Itatas  rela- 
tive to  requesting  ths  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  direct  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Texas  Trans-Pecos  area  and  the  consequent 
location  of  one  of  the  five  facilltlea  men- 
tioned at  Pecos,  Tex,;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
H,R,  0074,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thompson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H,R,  0075,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ikrara 
Yusuf  Dughman;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  0070.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Coty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  0077.  A   bin   for  the  reHef  of  Elmer 

Rusch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

H.R.  6078.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Socoro  Vazquez  Pens;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  FARB.STEIN; 
HR.  0079,  A   bill    for    the   relief  of   Lem 
Hong  and  May  Hong:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  6080.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Porreat 
E.  Decker;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr   McINTIRE: 
HR. 0081,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Emery  C.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 
Hit.  6082.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Louis  Richard,  also  known  as  Georges  Louis 
Khattar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H  R.  0083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  V. 
Jones;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MossachusetU: 
H Jl.  0084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Butler 
Hyde;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TABER: 
HR.  0086.  A   bill    for  the  rehef  of   NaJIa 
Maltl,  Hanna  Maltl.  Fadwa  Maltl.  Constan- 
tin  Maltl  and  Marie  Maltl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

134.  By  Mr.  DOOLEY;  Resolution  of  the 
Westchester  County  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  New  York,  opposing  any  trade 
concessions  or  Increase  In  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

130.  By  Mr.  KABEM;  Petitltm  of  Federal 
civil  service  employees  from  the  a5th  Dis- 
trict of  California,  petitioning  passage  of  an 
equlUble  subsidized  health  and  hospitali- 
zation insurance  program  as  embodied  in 
H.R.  730  and  H.R.  704;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

130.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  the 
city  snd  county  clerk,  Honolulu,  T.H.,  ex- 
pressing sinosre  appreciation  for  having 
voted  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the  sisterhood 
of  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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March  25 


ii»i 


ill 


JcfFertoB-JacksoB    Dinner    Addresi    bj 
Hob.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or   BHODE    ISIJIND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  at  the  Jefferson- Jackson 
Day  dinner  on  March  19,  1959.  at  the 
sutler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Hartford.  Conn. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  were  truly 
honored  to  have  such  capable  and  eflB- 
cient  speakers  on  this  outstanding  and 
memorable  occasion.  Among  these  out- 
standing orators  were  numbered  our  own 
majority  leader.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AooRzss  BT  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  at  thk  Jxf- 
FzmsoN -Jackson  Dat  Dinnex,  Mabch  10, 
1959.  Statucx-Hilton  Hotel,  Habtforo, 
Conn. 

I  win  be  brief  tonight  because  we  all  want 
to  hear  Ltndon  Johnson.  First  of  all,  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Senator 
Johnson  for  making  the  sacrifice  that  he 
has  had  to  make  In  order  to  be  here  with  us 
tonight. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  majority 
leader  of  the  UjB.  Senate.  In  the  midst  of  a 
busy  legislative  week,  to  add  extra  hours  to 
his  day  to  help  make  this  happy  occasion 
for  Connecticut  Democrats  a  successful  and 
memorable  one. 

ONX  or  HISTOXT'S  GBXAT  SCNATOXS 

This  willingness  to  make  an  extra  effort, 
this  self -sacrifice  for  the  good  of  our  party, 
are  two  of  the  qualities  that  have  made 
Ltnoon  Johnson  one  of  the  truly  great 
Senators  In  American  history. 

I  do  not  say  this  lightly.  I  believe  that 
Ltndon  Johnson  Is  In  the  tradition  of  six 
or  eight  truly  great  Senators  of  American 
history.  In  recent  years  he  has  carried  a 
burden  that  no  other  Senator  has  ever  car- 
ried. 

TACXD    WrrH   DANGEX 

In  1983  the  Democratic  Party  was  faced 
with  a  great  danger.  For  the  first  time  In 
20  years  we  were  without  a  President  In  the 
White  House  to  give  leadership  and  unity 
to  our  party. 

We  had  lost  a  crucial  election  after  a  cam- 
paign against  us  that  was  marked  by  bitter- 
ness, slander,  and  misrepresentation.  Many 
Xeared  that  we  would  reply  in  kind,  follow- 
ing the  doctrine  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  Many  feared  that  w© 
would  act  In  the  spirit  of  blind  opposition 
that  so  often  characterized  our  opponents  In 
previous  years.  Others  feared  that  we  would 
lapse  Into  Irresponsibility,  drift,  and  sec- 
tional dlvUlon.  But  none  of  this  happened. 
And  one  of  the  main  reasons  it  didn't  hap- 
pen is  that  we  had  a  leader  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate who,  through  the  tireless  exercise  of  all 
the  skills  of  political  leadership  welded  our 
party  together,  chartered  a  course  of  progress 
and  constructive  action,  and  let  us  along  the 


path    of    responsible    opposition    that    put 
patriotism  above  partlsatuhip. 

SHOULOIBS  OBkAT   BXSPONSIBILrrT 

Ltndon  Johnson  today  Is  shouldering  a 
greater  responsibility  than  any  legislative 
leader  In  our  long  history. 

In  a  time  of  continuing  national  and  in- 
ternational crises,  we  have  a  national  admin- 
istration that  too  often  seems  tired,  weary, 
and  unequal  to  the  task.  Therefore,  more 
and  more  the  mantle  of  leadership  has  fallen 
upon  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate. 
And  he  Is  meeting  this  challenge  with  a  mas- 
terful leadership  that  has  no  paraUel  In  the 
annals  of  the  Senate. 

TIME  FOB  PBOOBESS  BEPORT 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  Connecticut 
Democrats  have  gotten  together  at  an  occa- 
sion like  this  since  shortly  after  our  great 
election  victory  cf  last  November. 

You  have  all  been  following  the  remark- 
able performance  which  our  party  is  making 
on  the  State  scene.  And  tonight  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  report  to  you 
on  how  we  are  meeting  our  campaign  prom- 
ises on  the  national  scene. 

Normally  at  this  sUge  of  the  legislative 
year,  only  a  months  since  the  opening  of 
Congress,  there  is  very  little  to  report.  Nor- 
mally at  this  time  of  year  no  major  bills  have 
been  acted  upon.  Normally  legislation  Is 
still  In  the  bill  drafting  stage,  or  in  the  com- 
mittee stage. 

But  these  are  not  normal  tlDoes.  Last  year 
we  promised  the  people  of  this  country 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  many  fronts. 
How  are  we  fulfilling  that  promise? 

PROMISE.^    AND    PEBrOKMANCX 

We  said  that  we  would  pass  a  housing  bill 
that  would  bring  us  much  closer  to  our  goal 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  American — and 
we  have  done  It. 

We  said  that  we  would  move  ahead  In 
clearing  away  the  Nation's  slum  areas  and 
getting  the  urban  renewal  program  in  high 
gear — and  we  have  done  it. 

We  said  that  we  would  provide  a  system 
of  airports  and  air  facilities  equal  to  our 
national  need  In  this  Jet  age — and  we  have 
done  it. 

We  said  that  we  would  add  another  star 
to  our  flag,  the  bright  star  of  Hawaii — and 
we  have  done  it. 

We  said  that  we  would  carry  forward  pro- 
grams of  loans  for  needed  economic  devel- 
opment all  over  the  world — and  today  we 
did  It.  ' 

We  said  that  we  would  lay  before  the 
American  people  the  grim  facts  of  our  na- 
tional military  posture — and  we  are  doing  it. 

We  said  that  In  vital  matters  of  foreign 
policy  we  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
present  a  firm  and  united  front  against 
Communist  tsrranny — and  we  are  doing  it. 

We  said  that  we  would  put  through  a 
great  nationwide  program  that  would  re- 
vitalize depressed  areas  and  put  regions  of 

chronic  unemployment  back  on  their  feet 

and  next  Monday  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

JUST   THE   BEOINNINO 

And  this  is  Just  the  beginning. 

We  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  our  military 
leaders  have  the  weapons  they  need  to  pro- 
tect our  freedom. 

We  are  going  to  pass  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
is  worthy  of  a  country  of  our  wealth,  our 
Ideals,  and  our  moral  values. 

We  are  going  to  pass  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  that  will  take  a  giant  step 
toward  the  kind  of  education  that  America 
needs  If  It  Is  to  preserve  Its  world  leadership 
in  this  space  age. 


We  are  going  to  pass  a  labor  bill  that  wUl 
drive  the  racketeers  and  hoodlunu  out  of 
the  labor  movement  and  help  organized 
labor  to  be  what  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Its  leaders  and  members  want  it  to  be: 
Clean,  dedicated,  and  progressive. 

We  are  going  to  continue  the  progress  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights  that  we  surted  with 
the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1957. 

I  say  these  things  not  out  of  vague  hope, 
but  out  of  confidence  and  conviction. 

ON   THK   MABCH 

The  Democratic  majority  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  on  the 
march,  all  along  the  line.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  face  up  squarely  to  our  Nation's 
problems  and  to  meet  them  head  on.  We 
have  the  leadership,  we  have  the  will,  and  we 
have  the  votes  to  give  the  people  of  this 
country  a  record  of  achievement  that  will 
dwarf  anything  in  Its  past  history.  And  we 
are  going  to  do  it. 

When  I  stand  before  you  a  year  from  now 
at  our  next  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner.  I 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  these  things 
have  been  accomplished. 

THE   TASK    AHEAD 

I  think  that  on  an  occasion  like  this  we 
can  be  excused  for  a  little  pride  In  our  own 
party,  to  which  we  have  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  our  lives.  I  think  we  can  be  ex- 
cused foe  blowing  our  own  horn  a  little 
tonight. 

But  tomorrow  and  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  let  us  all  remember  the  great 
trust  that  is  reposed  in  us,  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities we  all  share,  the  staggering 
burdens  we  must  carry  In  our  State,  In  our 
country,  and  in  the  world. 

And,  himibled  by  the  dimension  of  this 
task,  let  us  do  the  very  best  we  can  to  write 
a  record  that  will  sUnd  to  our  credit,  and 
to  our  party's  credit.  In  the  history  books 
of  free  men  In  dlsUnt  generations. 

This  task  U  not  a  partisan  one.  Our 
goaU  have  been  shared  by  great  leaders  of 
both  parties  throughout  our  national  his- 
tory. And  so  It  Is  not  Inappropriate  on  this 
celebraUon  In  honor  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son to  quote  the  words  of  a  great  Republican 
President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  spoke  for 
today  as  for  bis  own  era  when  he  said: 
"We  s«e.  across  the  dangers,  the  great  future 
and  we  rejoice  as  a  giant  refreshed,  as  a 
strong  man,  girt  for  the  race.  The  greatest 
victories  are  yet  to  be  won,  the  greatest 
deeds  yet  to  be  done.  •  •  •  There  are  In 
store  for  our  people,  and  for  the  causes  we 
uphold,  grander  triumphs  than  have  ever 
yet  been  scored." 


So-C«lled  Fair  Trade  Is  UnconstitutionaJ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pair 
Trade  Act  (HJl.  1253)  violates  free 
enterprise  by  limiting  or  eliminating 
competition.  The  manufacturer  can  set 
prices  on  the  sale  of  his  product  by  the 
retailer,  providing  that  Congress  seta 
aside  the  antitrust  law.  This  in  itself 
is  strange  since  the  purpose  of  antitrust 
law  Is  to  protect  businesses  and  con- 
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sumers  by  preventing  price  conspiracies. 
Fair  trade  has  been  called  unconstitu- 
tional by  many  States.  Now  the  question 
facing  Congress  is  the  question  brought 
up  by  fair  trade.  Can  Congress  constitu- 
tionally delegate  power  to  private  per- 
sons, granting  to  a  cerialn  class  of  citi- 
zens privileges  not  equally  given  to  all 
citizens.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
act  has  never  been  squarely  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  i 

Maybe  it  is  time  we  stopped  letting  the 
Court  interpret  and  define  our  intent. 
Let  us  reaffirm  our  belief  in  free  enter- 
prise and  antitrust  prbtectlon — not  ac- 
cept price  fixing  and  the  planned  econ- 
omy of  HJl.  1253.  the  so-called  fair 
trade  bilL 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agricnltiire  Ben- 
son at  Cornell  University's  Annual 
Farm  and  Home  Week  Meeting 

EXTENSION  OF  ^EMARKS 


HON.  KENNETH  0.  KEATING 

or  KKw  rdiK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THiJ  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  president.  I  have 
consistently  supported  proposals  looking 
toward  greater  flexibility  in  Federal  farm 
programs  and  toward  jgreater  freedom 
for  our  farmers.  The  people  of  this  Na- 
tion look  with  more  arid  more  disfavor 
upon  the  huge  cost  of  Our  present  farm 
subsidy  program.  I  aoi  convinced  that 
the  farmers  of  America  lare  as  anxious  as 
anyone  to  get  the  Government  off  their 
back  and  to  operate  in  a  free  economy  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Secretary  Benson  yesterday  delivered 
a  most  timely  address  on  farm  problems 
at  Cornell  University's  annual  farm  and 
home  week  meeting.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  his  reference  to  the  results 
of  a  poll  of  farmers  all  across  the  land 
Just  completed  by  a  national  farm  maga- 
zine. The  results  of  this  poll  showed 
that  55  percent  of  our  farm  population 
want  no  supports,  no  Controls,  no  floors, 
free  market  prices;  get  the  Government 
clear  out.  while  only  22  percent  wanted 
more  Government  price  help.  These 
views  should  not  be  ignored  by  Congress 
In  considering  new  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  text  of  Secretary  Benson's 
excellent  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  SacarrAmT  or  lAoKicxTLTnaa  Bzaa 
Tatt  Benson.  Anndal  BUxmNo  Pakm  and 
Home  Week.  Cornell  UNiviasrrT,  Ithaca, 
N.T.,  March  24,  1959 

I  feel  most  deeply  honored  and  privileged 
to  be  with  you  again  on  the  occasion  of  your 
farm  and  home  week.  And  yet  my  Job  In 
being  here  Is  mingled  wltlk  a  certain  regret. 
In  extending  his  Invltatloc^  Dean  W.  I.  Myers 
reminded  me  that  this  would  be  the  last 
farm  and  home  program  that  he  wovild  plan 
as  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  here 
at  ComeU.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us 
when  I  say  that  the  prospect  of  Dean  Myers' 


retirement  cannot  help  but  fill  us  with  a 
sense  of  Impending  loes. 

He  is  truly  one  of  the  outstanding  agricul- 
tural leaders  in  the  history  of  this  land. 
Nearly  aU  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to 
agriculture.  He  has  been  teacher,  research- 
er, administrator.  Oovernment  official,  and 
adviser.  But  above  all.  he  has  been,  and  he 
is.  a  farm  man.  and  a  man  loved  and  honored 
by  farmers.  Since  1953  Dean  Myers  had  been 
chairman  of  the  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Commission,  and  I  can  personally 
testify  that  he  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
standing  for  the  best  Interests  of  American 
farmers. 

I  find  It  Impossible  to  set  down  In  words 
all  that  I  would  like  to  say  about  the  de- 
votion, the  energy,  the  Intelligence,  the  un- 
tiring seal  of  this  agrlciiltural  statesman  In 
his  service  to  agriculture — yes,  and  I  find 
It  equally  Impossible  to  express  the  grati- 
tude, admiration,  and  affection  which  I  per- 
sonally have  for  him. 

My  nope,  and  I  am  sure  yoiir  hope  also. 
Is  that  his  retirement  will  not  take  him 
away  from  us  but  that  It  will  free  him 
for  an  even  broader  and  equally  fruitful  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  American  agriculture. 

The  last  time  I  was  here  for  your  annual 
farm  and  home  week  was  exactly  5  years  ago 
today — March  24,  1954.  What  tremendous 
changes  we  have  seen  In  these  5  years — 
what  heavy  problems  have  been  faced  by  the 
Nation  and  the  Nation's  agriculture. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  make  a 
frank  appraisal  of  ovir  challenges  and  oppor- 
tvuilties  In  agriculture  than  here  on  the 
campus  of  this  great  land-grant  university 
from  which  so  many  distinguished  leaders 
have  come. 

There  are  many  approaches  to  most  prob- 
lems— but  few  solutions.  Sometimes  solu- 
tions can  be  reduced  to  a  formula.  Is  there 
a  formula  which  can  help  us  solve  our  farm 
difficulties?  I  know  this  Is  an  over- 
slmplif  cation,  but  someone  recently  sug- 
gested to  me  a  broad  formula  which  might 
be  expressed  like  this:  Necessity,  plus  sound 
economics,  plus  constructive  politics,  equals 
the  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 

Surely  there  Is  no  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  solution  to  the  problem.  It 
Is  no  longer  merely  desirable.  It  Is  essential, 
to  do  something  to  reverse  the  mounting  ac- 
cumulations of  farm  surpluses  of  a  few  crops 
and  the  heavy  costs  which  threaten  our  agri- 
culture with  creeping  regimentation  and 
contribute  to  a  serious  threat  against  the 
solvency  of  our  Nation.  Let  me  Just  give 
you  some  dramatic  examples  of  three  of  the 
six  so-called  basic  crops  on  which  we  ur- 
gently need  fundamental  changes  In  the  old 
laws. 

Wheat  Is  our  number  one  commodity 
problem.  We  cannot  continue  with  the  old 
outmoded  wheat  program  as  It  now  exists. 
Harvested  wheat  acreage  has  been  cut  by 
over  20  mlUlon  acres  since  1949 — yet,  under 
artificial  pricing,  combined  with  good 
weather,  we  now  have  by  far  the  greatest 
wheat  surplus  In  all  history. 

By  July  1960  the  carryover  of  wheat  will 
be  about  l\^  billion  bushels — enough  to 
supply  our  normal  domestic  requirements 
for  2>4  years.  We  will  have  $3>4  blUlon  tied 
up  In  wheat  alone. 

We  have  spread  the  wheat  belt  all  over 
America.  Wheat  acreage  has  Increased  In 
areas  of  high  cost,  while  acres  have  been 
cut  back  In  areas  where  production  Is  most 
efficient.    This  doesn't  make  sense. 

Tobacco  and  i}eanuts  are  in  trouble  too. 
We  have  the  best  quality  tobacco  In  the 
world,  but  we  have  been  ix-lclng  ourselves 
out  of  export  markets.  The  world's  largest 
tobacco  market  used  to  be  In  Wlnston-Salem, 
N.C.  Now  It's  in  Southern  Rhodesia  In 
Africa. 

Farmers  are  producing  more  peanuts  than 
consumers  wlU  buy  at  the  prices  at  which 
peanuts  for  food  must  be  supported— note  I 


said  miut  be— tmder  ths  old  obsolete  law 
still  on  the  books. 

Equally  important,  the  farm  program  is 
costing  too  much — it  Is  staggering — it  is 
Indefensible. 

Our  total  Investment  in  prioe  supported 
commodities  is  now  $9  billion.  It  will  prob- 
ably exceed  $10  billion  by  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  we  will  spend  more  than  $1  billion — 
one  bUllon  dollars — Just  for  storage,  trans- 
portation, and  Interest  on  these  Oovem- 
ment-held  surpluses. 

These  are  facts. 

The  commodities  are  there,  the  Invest- 
ment has  been  made.  No  matter  how  we 
later  dispose  of  them,  whether  by  sales  for 
cash  with  an  export  subsidy,  sale  for  foreign 
currencies,  or  by  outright  donation  to  needy 
people,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
great. 

Can  any  economist  or  columnist,  can  any 
spokesman  for  agriculture,  can  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  can  any  farmer,  or  any 
other  citizen,  deny  these  facts?  I  leave 
the  answer  to  you. 

No  thinking  person  can  question  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  solution. 

Nor  can  anyone  seriously  doubt  the  need 
for  sound  economics.  It  would  not  seem 
appropriate  for  me,  on  this  campus,  to  dis- 
cuss the  econonUcs  of  the  farm  problem 
with  you.  Tou  are  aware  of  It,  and  further 
you  have  demonstrated  not  only  an  aware- 
ness but  a  determination  to  help  resolve 
rather  than  compound  the  problem. 

So  we  come  to  the  political  element. 
Since  Government  has  assimied  responslbU- 
ity  In  the  economic  field  of  agrlcult\ire,  the 
most  baffling — and  perhaps  unfortunately 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  this  formula — 
Is  politics.  Any  Government  Is  a  political 
system. 

It  Is  apparently  impossible  for  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
present  critical  problems  of  agrlcult\ire 
always  on  the  basis  of  Just  necessity  or  Just 
economics — he  must  sometimes  face  up  to 
the  politics. 

If  we  are  to  have  sound  farm  programs, 
we  must  have  sound  politics  accompanied  by 
sound  economics. 

There  Is  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  word 
poUtics  or  In  the  word  politician.  PoUtlcs 
Is  the  art  of  government  and  good  politics 
makes  for  good  government.  The  very 
foundation  of  this  Government  was  a  docu- 
ment divinely  inspired  that  was  drafted  and 
adroitly  handled  by  politically  educated  men 
to  become  an  Instnunent  for  freedom. 
What  we  mxist  strive  for  In  the  poUtlcal  fac- 
tor of  the  formula  is  to  have  political  action 
governed  by  the  economic  facts.  And  this 
Is  where  the  failures  have  occtirred. 

I  think  It  must  be  admitted  that  In  the 
past  there  has  been  an  overemphasis  on 
political  approaches  to  farm  problems  which 
are  basically  economic. 

Agriculture  must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the 
political  auction  block.  Agriculture  Is 
neither  Republican  nor  Democrat.  It  is 
American. 

Let  us  be  candid.  Both  major  parties 
share  responsibility  for  the  situation  In  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  But  more  Important 
is  the  responsibility  for  getting  to  the  solu- 
tion. 

No  one  has  more  concern  than  I  about  the 
cost  of  these  farm  programs.  Tills  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  been  administering,  and 
is  still  required  to  administer,  within  the 
stralghtjacket  of  outmoded  laws  the  most 
costly.  Irrational,  hodgepodge  program  ever 
patched  together.  It  Is  the  result  of  25 
years  of  political  attempts  to  solve  economic 
problems,  seemingly  with  an  assiduous  de- 
termination to  pretend  that  economics  does 
not  exist. 

Do  you  'think  that  as  a  farmer,  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  yes,  the  grandson  of  a  farmer,  and 
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tm  s  former  oounty  agent,  and  now  as  _ 
apokeunan  for  farmers,  I  enjoy  for  one  min- 
ute the  distinction  of  administering  the 
third  largest  item  In  the  Federal  budget? 
Of  course  not. 

But  be  assured,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  de- 
fend this  program  if  it  were  serving  the  best 
Interests  of  our  farm  families  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  these  stupendoxis  surpluses  and 
heavy  costs  are  not  only  sapping  the  vitals 
of  free  agrlcultxire.  they  are  also  a  threat  to 
the  solvency  of  this  Nation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  subject  to 
many  pressures  and  cross  fires.  Opposition 
to  change — to  sound  economic  solutions  to 
•conomlc  problems — has  been  almost  un- 
believable. My  opponents  can't  agree  on  a 
constructuve  solution  of  the  farm  dilemma. 
Really,  the  only  general  agreement  among 
my  opponenu  is  this:  "Lefs  saddle  Benson 
with  all  of  the  ills  of  agriculture,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  cost  of  the  mess  we  helped 
to  make  for  him." 

There  seems  never  to  be  a  lack  of  self-ap- 
pointed so-called  agricultural  experts.  Some- 
times they  seem  to  get  away  with  their  strat- 
egy of  being  against  everything  and  every- 
body, while  offering  nothing  positive  or  con- 
structive as  alternative. 

It  Is  this  type  of  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  particularly  to  the  American 
farmer,  that  makes  it  most  difficult  to  Inject 
common  sense  into  farm  programs.  This  is 
destructive  politics  in  action. 

With  smokescreens  of  distortions  and  half-' 
truths,  those  who  would  shirk  responsibility 
for  obvioiu  failures  seek  to  obliterate  the 
facta.  But  a  rising  crest  of  informed  and 
aroused  public  opinion  Is  beginning  to  pene- 
trate the  confusion. 

Throughout  this  great  Nation  farmers  and 
other  thoughtful  citlrens  know  that  obsolete 
farm  laws,  which  produce  chaos  at  great 
ooets,  must  be  changed. 

Our  farmers  deserve  sound  programs.  They 
have  made  an  Immeasurable  contribution  to 
ont  national  standard  of  living — to  the  point 
that  our  people  are  the  best  fed.  the  best 
clothed,  the  best  housed  people  in  the  world. 
Our  farmers  face  serious  problems  that  are 
not  of  their  own  making. 

Take  the  cost-price  squeeze.  Between  1939 
and  1962  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
Including  interest  and  taxes,  more  than  dou- 
bled. Prom  1962  to  January  1959  the  level 
roee  only  4  percent.  But  the  damage  had 
already  been  done.  This  has  created  prob- 
lems for  our  farmers  that  they  are  powerless 
to  control.  It  has  affected,  and  will  continue 
to  affect  adversely,  net  farm  income.  I  have 
the  greatest  sympathy  for  our  farm  people. 
I  say  we  must  assist  them  with  sound  pro- 
grams. 

If  the  voices  of  20  million  farm  people  In 
America  could  be  crystallized  Into  one  voice. 
It  would.  1  feel  sure,  demand  more  freedom 
for  farmers. 

That  voice  would  say: 

'"Give  us  more  freedom  to  plant  so  that  we 
can  run  our  farms  efficiently. 

"Give  us  more  freedom  to  market  so  that 
we  can  increase  our  incomes. 

"Give  us  more  freedom  to  meet  our  com- 
petition so  that  we  can  expand  oxir  markets. 

"Give  us  more  freedom  from  Government 
interference  so  that  we  may  again  be  inde- 
pendent anu  self-reliant." 

Strong  evidence  that  farmers  Increasingly 
want  more  freedom  is  found  In  the  results  of 
a  poll  of  farmers  all  across  the  land  which  Is 
Just  being  announced. 

One  of  the  largest  national  farm  maga- 
slnes  invited  farmers  to  t«ill  Congress  what 
to  do  about  price-support  programs. 

In  replying  to  that  poll,  66  percent  voted 
for  "no  supporU.  no  controls,  no  floors,  free 
market  prices;  get  the  Government  clear 
out." 

This  Is  a  significant  Increase  over  the  60 
percent   who  in   a  similar   jxjll   a   year   ago 
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favored    getting    the    Government    out    of 
farming. 

Another  16  percent  favored  emergency  sup- 
ports only  "to  prevent  disaster  from  a  huge 
crop  or  sudden  loss  of  markets;  floors  set  at, 
say,  60  percent  of  parity,  or  75  percent  of  the 
average  S-year  market  price  and  no  produc- 
tion controls." 

Another  8  percent  wanted  adjustment  sup- 
ports "such  as  90  percent  of  the  average 
3-year  market  price,  permitting  gradual  ad- 
Jiutment  to  normal  markets  and  moderate 
production  control  when  necessary  to  ease 
adjustments." 

Only  22  percent  wanted  more  Government 
price  help.  This  breaks  down  into  14  per- 
cent who  favor  a  return  to  supports  at  90 
percent  of  parity  or  more  than  8  percent  who 
asked  for  production  payments. 

This  nationwide  poll  showed  that  8  out 
of  10  of  the  farmers  want  greater  freedom 
and  less  Government  in  farming. 

Yes.  the  voice  of  the  American  farmer 
calls  in  louder  and  louder  tones  for  more 
freedom  to  act,  and  less  Government  Inter- 
ference. 

If  this  Is  what  farmers  want  what  are 
we  waiting  for.  what  is  Congress  waiting  for? 
We've  made  our  recommendations.  Why 
don't  they  act? 

Farmers  recognize  that  the  old  basic  crop 
legislation,  still  on  the  books,  is  outmoded 
and  fails  of  its  objective.  It  has  placed 
ineffective  bureaucratic  controls  on  farmers, 
destroyed  markets,  piled  up  surpluses,  and 
Imposed  heavy  burdens  on  taxpayers.  It 
does  not  fit  the  needs  of  our  small  farms 
comprising  66  percent  of  all  our  farms. 

Despite  our  repeated  recommendations 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  old  program  Is 
stm  in  effect  on  a  very  few  crops  with  only 
slight  changes.  It's  certainly  not  our  pro- 
gram. Congress  has  never  permitted  our 
program  to  become  effective.  Our  program 
has  never  really  been  tried.  The  present 
program  was  devised  during  the  great  de- 
pression and  revised  during  war  and  recovery 
from  war.  Today  we  have  neither  depres- 
sion nor  war. 

But  we  do  have  a  rapidly  changing  dy- 
namic agriculture,  which  is  undergoing  an 
irreversible,  technological  revolution.  0\u- 
farm  laws  must  be  revised  to  cope  with 
current  conditions. 

In  January,  the  President  again  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  forthright  changes 
in  our  farm  price  supports.  He  urged  that 
price  supports  no  longer  be  related  to  a 
standard  45  years  old,  but  to  a  percentage 
of  the  average  market  price  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  years. 

If  the  Congress  still  prefers  to  keep  exist- 
ing parity  standards,  the  President  urged 
that  the  Secretary  be  given  discretion  to 
establish  the  support  level  for  all  commodi- 
ties in  accordance  with  guidelines  fixed  by 
law.  This  is  now  permitted  for  all  of  the 
260  commercially  produced  commodities  ex- 
cept for  16  for  which  supports  are  manda- 
tory. 

Either  of  these  changes  would  be  con- 
structive. Under  either  course,  the  surplus 
could  be  reduced,  the  cost  cut,  production 
controls  relaxed  and  markets  developed. 
Our  farm  people  could  make  more  of  their 
own  decisions.  The  Government  could  re- 
sume its  proper  function  of  promoting  farm 
research,  expanding  and  developing  markets, 
protecting  soil  and  water  resources.  Improv- 
ing farm  credit,  and  so  on.  We  would  help 
stabilize  markets,  not  price  oiu-selves  out 
of  them. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  farm 
program  .revision  last  year  by  passing  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1968.  This  act  made 
some  limited  changes  in  the  programs  for 
corn,  cotton,  and  rice.  Now  we  need  prompt 
and  effective  action  in  behalf  of  procedures 
of  the  other  three  basic  crops,  wheat,  to- 
bacco, and  peanuts. 

Wheat  particularly  is  In  an  extremely  crit- 
ical position. 


Either  we  m\ist  clamp  down  with  more 
rigorous  controls  on  wheat  producers  than 
we  have  ever  had  before — more  controls  than 
Congress  has  ever  been  willing  to  impose— 
or  we  must  move  toward  market  expansion 
and  greater  freedom  to  produce  and  compete. 
More  controls  means  stopping  up  the  loop- 
holes, increasing  the  penalty  for  overplant- 
Ing,  setting  acreage  and  marketing  quotas 
at  levels  that  would  balance  supply  and  de- 
mand for  wheat  for  dollars. 

That  is  one  approach — ^more  controls- 
more  regimentation. 

Incidentally.  If  we  followed  the  formula 
in  the  old  law  the  national  allotment  for 
wheat  this  year  would  be  eero.  no  wheat  pro- 
duction at  all. 

A  far  better  approach.  I  believe,  would  be 
to  provide  wheat  growers  with  a  program 
that  moves  toward  freedom  to  produce  and 
compete  for  markets. 

The  issue  here  Is  not  a  partisan  one.  The 
necessity  cannot  be  denied.  The  economics 
is  clear.  Ctonstructive  politics  can  prevail. 
The  Issue  is  whether  or  not  the  Government's 
role  with  respect  to  agriculture  is  to  be  one 
that  makes  sense. 

The  American  people  deserve  a  program 
that  makes  sense.  The  poll  I  referred  to 
shows  that  most  of  our  farmers  want  It. 

We  must  be  on  guard,  however,  lest  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  program  be  used 
as  an  exctise  to  Involve  agriculture  In  some- 
thing worse  and  In  even  greater  trouble. 

One  bill  now  before  the  Congress  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  measure  under  which  "excessive 
and  burdensome  Pcderal  control  on  agricul- 
ture will  be  eliminated,  and  under  which 
American  a^culture  will  be  restricted  to  a 
free  enterprise  basis." 

The  words  in  this  Talmadge-Brannan  ap- 
proach are  appealing,  but  the  raaUty  Is 
appalling. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  production 
payments  on  the  basic  crops. 

In  view  of  the  facts  available  and  the 
studies  that  have  been  made.  1  cannot  see 
how  such  a  plan  can  seriously  be  advocated 
unless  as  a  political  gimmick  that  might  last 
for  another  election. 

Studies  by  career  economists  show  the 
production  payment  program  could  cost  an- 
nually about  95  4  billion,  for  paymenU  for 
the  basic  commodities  alone.  If  expanded 
to  all  the  major  commodities,  the  cost  would 
be  well  above  tlO  billion  a  year. 

Congress  refused  to  adopt  such  a  program 
when  submitted  by  my  predeceeacr.  Secre- 
tary Brannan.    The  scheme  would : 

1.  Require  drastic  controls  of  production 
to  keep  costs  within  reason. 

2.  Umlt  opportunity  of  new  farmers  to  en- 
ter into  the  production  of  these  crops. 

8.  Unless  extended  to  Uvestock  (which 
would  boost  the  cost  even  higher)  It  oould 
create  extremely  serious  problems  for  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  dairy  producers. 

4.  It  woiUd  lead  to  international  reper- 
cussions If  UJ3.  surpluses  were  dumped  on 
world  markets.  -»"*«~  uu 

5.  Most  fundamental  of  all.  It  would  make 
farmers  dependent  for  much  of  their  income 
on  direct  paymenu  from  the  FWeral 
Treasury. 

This  would  be  a  long  step  toward  a  fuUy 
socialized  agriculture. 

All  this  is  not  only  the  farmers'  battle  for 
realistic  farm  programs.  It  Is  the  batUe  of 
every  citizen— every  businessman,  every  tax- 
payer, every  housewife,  every  consumer,  every 
person  interested  In  the  future  of  thU 
country. 

Our  present  costly  farm  programs  con- 
tribute to  unbalancing  the  budget — and  this 
contributes  to  the  threat  of  InflaUon.  That 
Is  of  utmoat  concern  to  every  cltlaen.  No 
Nation  can  go  on  Indefinitely  living  beyond 
its  income  and  cheapening  the  value  of  its 
currency. 

I  am  intensely  concerned  about  this.  The 
course  of  Infiation  U  subtle.  lu  ends  are 
destructive.     It  mo\mts  quietly,  almost  un- 
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seen  in  the  short-term  vlek.  but  it  Is  utterly 
devastating  over  time. 

The  President  has  called  for  tight  reins  on 
Government  spending,  and  for  a  balanced 
budget.  He  has  called  ulpon  all  of  mb,  as 
citizens,  for  self-discipline  in  our  economic 
actions,  both  as  Individuals  and  as  groups. 
Government  alone  cannot  win  the  battle 
against  Inflation.  To  win  it — and  we  must 
win  it — will  require  the  united  efforts  of  the 
American  people,  business,  labor,  banking, 
agriculture,  and  all  economic  groups. 

Our  expanding  Federal  Government  has 
boosted  the  average  family's  tax  bill  from 
$120  to  $1,600  a  year.  How  much  further 
can  we  go  in  this  direction':' 

Many  pressures  are  now  being  exerted  to 
add  more  billions  to  Federal  spending  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  and  beyond,  billions  that 
can  bring  on  further  deficits  and  inflation. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  would  have 
us  believe,  the  Federal  I'reasury  Is  not  a 
bottomless  grab  bag  which  never  needs  to  be 
conserved  or  replenished.  To  act  as  though 
there  Is  no  limit  to  what  the  Treasury  can 
spend  is  an  open  road  to  the  destruction  of 
private  enterprise,  and  its  replacement  by 
a  socialistic  economy. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  thfit  most  Americans 
would  never  turn  willingly  to  socialism.  But 
a  great  many  may  unknowingly  be  led  down 
that  road  by  the  liu'e  of  Government  hand- 
outs, of  deficit  spending,  of  infiation.  to  the 
point  where  private  enterprise  is  destroyed. 

We  cannot  spend  ourselves  into  prosperity. 
Nor  can  we  preserve  our  prosperity  and  our 
free  enterprise  system  by  following  a  reck- 
less policy  of  si>endlng  beyond  our  Income 
In  peacetime. 

We  must  have  a  tax  policy  which  is  not 
confiscatory  and  a  budget  policy  which  pre- 
vents infiation.  The  Nation  must  have 
sound  farm  programs — Just  as  it  must  have 
sound  banking  and  finance — and  sound  wage 
and  price  policies. 

The  necessity  for  further  revision  of  our 
farm  programs  Is  obvious.  The  direction  In 
which  we  should  go  is  clear.  The  economics 
of  the  farm  problem  are  simple. 

We  need  less  Government  in  farming. 
Quit  trying  to  fix  prices  unreallstically  from 
which  fiow  the  twin  evils  of  production  for 
Government  warehouses  and  Government 
control  of  farmers.  Emphasize  markets,  in- 
creased efficiency,  and  competitive  selling. 
Eliminate  Government's  stranglehold  on 
agriculture. 

This  Is  the  solution.  ' 

Congress  must  not  postpone  longer  the 
action  needed.  The  existing,  outmoded  farm 
laws  must  t>e  changed.  Until  Congress  acts, 
agriculture  will  be  burdened  with  too  much 
Government,  too  much  politics,  and  too  little 
commonsense. 

The  days  ahead  for  America  are  sobering 
and  challenging.  They  will  demand  the 
faith,  prayers,  and  loyalty  of  every  one  of  us. 
Our  challenge  is  to  keep  this  Nation  strong — 
strong  economically,  strorig  socially,  and 
above  all.  spiritually  strong; — If  our  way  of 
life  Is  to  endure.  There  Is  no  other  way. 
Only  In  this  course  Is  there  safety  for  our 
Nation.  God  grant  that  we  may  meet  the 
challenge. 


Fair  Trade  Will  Bankrupt  Tho$c  It 
Should  Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTAT1V  JGU 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1959        \ 

Mr.  ALOER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  1906  the 
United  States  brought  a  civil  action  to 


enjoin  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  from  conspiring  to  control  the 
marketing  of  drugs  and  proprietary  med- 
icines by  fixing  prices  and  by  blacklisting 
price  cutters.  In  1907  this  case  was  end- 
ed by  consent  decree  enjoining  the  fur- 
ther operation  of  the  combination. 

Today,  the  druggists'  Washington  lob- 
byists are  still  at  it.  I  cannot  believe  the 
druggists  back  home  imderstand  what  is 
being  asked  in  their  name. 

Pair  Trade  (H.R.  1253),  we  are  told, 
is  their  legislative  need;  that  Congress 
must  set  aside  the  antitrust  protection 
for  businessmen  and  consumers  alike  and 
permit  manufacturers  to  set  retail  prices 
by  decree,  regardless  of  a  free  market 
economy. 

All  right,  forget  the  consumer.  How 
about  the  retail  druggists  or  other  retail- 
ers? This  fair  trade  law  supposedly  to 
help  and  protect  them  will  bankrupt 
them.  How?  By  holding  an  umbrella 
over  the  big  stores,  chains,  and  depart- 
ment stores  who  can  handle  their  own 
brand  or  trademarked  items.  While  the 
small  retailer  must  sell  at  the  manufac- 
turers' stipulated  prices,  the  big  stores 
can  imdercut  them,  free  to  price  as  they 
please. 

A  further  irony,  the  manufacturer, 
after  setting  the  price  of  his  trademarked 
item,  can  even  make  the  same  product 
for  the  big  merchant  who  can  set  his  own 
price  below  the  manufacturer's  compa- 
rable trademarked  item.  Of  course,  at 
the  outset,  the  manufacturer  will  do  fine; 
he  is  protected  either  way.  And  the 
small  retailer?  He  will  go  broke.  The 
fair  trade  law  would  prevent  his  setting 
his  own  prices  to  protect  himself. 


Actios,  Not  Talk,  in  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here 
in  America  hear  a  lot  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  not  enough  money  appropriated 
for,  nor  enough  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  education  of  our  youth.  There  re- 
sults charges  and  countercharges  being 
thrown  back  and  forth  much  like  a  tennis 
ball  being  batted  back  and  forth  between 
two  tennis  players.  Whether  these  dif- 
ferences in  viewpoints  will  be  resolved  in 
this  or  a  subsequent  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  whether  or  not  the  facts  will 
be  so  conclusively  established  that  there 
may  come  to  pass  some  Pederal  assist- 
ance to  the  schools  of  our  country  with- 
out restrictive  punitive  provisions,  no  one 
can  foretell.  Notwithstanding,  there  is 
a  sidelight  to  this  whole  matter  of  youth 
education  which  came  to  my  attention  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  Satiu-day,  March 
21.  1959,  which  I  think  is  worth  making 
known  by  an  entry  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  in  St.  Louis  at  a  regional  con- 
ference of  delegates  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  involving  several 
States,  I  witnessed  the  award  of  several 


scholarships  by  that  organization  which 
to  me  was  both  a  refreshing  and  a 
delightful  experience. 

For  the  reason  that  I  had  not  thereto- 
fore Imown  of  the  existence  of  these 
scholarships  provided  by  these  trade 
unions  and  for  the  further  reason  I  am 
of  the  belief  there  may  be  many  others 
not  advised  of  this  effort  by  trade  unions 
to  make  a  separate  and  additional  con- 
tribution over  and  above  their  other  well- 
known  efforts  in  the  field  of  education,  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  anything  but  ap- 
propriate that  the  following  observation 
be  entered,  describing  what  I  saw  and 
heard,  and  to  provide  you  with  a  few  of 
the  details  that  may  be  interesting  con- 
cerning the  plan  and  its  operation  as 
follows : 

It  is  generally  recogrnized  that  Amer- 
ica's trade  unions  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  establish  and 
strengthen  universal  free  public  educa- 
tion for  our  children.  But  not  too  gen- 
erally known  is  the  fact  that  most 
legitimate  trade  imions  today  express 
a  continuing  interest  in  the  education 
of  our  youth  beyond  the  high  school. 

A  good  example  of  how  labor  groups 
help  in  a  meaningful  and  effective  way 
in  the  education  of  our  children  can  be 
found  in  the  Kansas  City  area  which 
counts  among  its  residents  a  substantial 
number  of  members  aflUiated  with  dis- 
trict 34,  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
AFL-CIO.  This  union,  for  11  years  now, 
has  been  making  available  to  the  high 
school  graduates  of  steelworker  families 
an  annual  scholarship  which  enables  a 
student  to  complete  4  years  of  college  or 
university  training.  Two  such  awards 
in  this  district  are  offered  every  year 
and  the  value  of  these  scholarships  has 
just  recently  been  raised  to  $4,000  for 
each  recipient. 

This  is  not  a  narrow,  highly  restricted 
award.  Winners  are  chosen  by  an  im- 
partial panel  of  educators  from  a  prom- 
inent university  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
petitive examination.  Those  given  the 
scholarship  are  free  to  pursue  higher 
education  in  any  accredited  college  or 
imiversity  of  their  own  choosing.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  free  to  select  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelors 
degree  in  whatever  field  they  desire. 

One  of  the  two  awards  given  by  this 
union  in  1959  is  going  to  Gary  Paul  Agin, 
the  18-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Agin,  6642  Indiana  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose  score  in  the  ex- 
amination was  among  the  upper  half  of 
1  percent  of  all  recent  college  entrants. 
Young  Agin  became  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  scholarship  because  his  father  is 
employed  at  the  Sheffield  Steel  Co.  in 
Kansas  City  and  he  has  been  a  member 
of  local  13  of  this  union  for  the  past  22 
years. 

Indicative  of  the  scholastic  aptitude 
of  this  yoimg  man  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  an  enviable  record  of  achievement 
as  a  student  at  the  Southeast  High 
School  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Beta  Club,  a  na- 
tional honor  society  organization,  and 
was  a  finalist  in  the  national  merit 
scholarship  competition.  Additionally. 
Mr.  Agin  is  the  editor  in  chief  of  his 
high  school  annual  yearbook  "The  Cru- 
sader."   He  has  also  served  as  president 
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of  the  high  school  debating  club  and  In 
his  junior  year  at  this  school  was  the 
winner  of  a  University  of  Washington 
achievement  award.  This  youngster's 
interest  in  worthwhile  things  extends  be- 
yond the  school  and  into  the  community. 
He  is  a  jiinlor  deacon  in  the  Central 
Christian  Church  of  Kansas  City  and  a 
cochairman  of  the  Teen  Town  Commit- 
tee, a  young  people's  organization  de- 
voted to  teenage  social  activities. 

Now  that  this  promising  young  man 
has  the  resources  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion he  Is  planning  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  major  in  engineer- 
ing physics.  While  the  parents  of  this 
student  would  have  made  any  and  every 
sacrifice  to  secure  for  their  boy  a  good 
education,  they  are  doubtful  that  this 
would  have  been  possible  without  the 
substantial  help  provided  by  this  gener- 
ous scholarship.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  receiving  this 
award  would  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  education  without  the  finan- 
cial help  accompanying  the  award. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  labor's  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  our  children,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  unique.  Similar  scholarships  are 
offered  to  high  school  students  in  almost 
every  other  district  subdivision  of  the 
union.  Moreover,  hundreds  of  smaller 
but  equally  important  scholarships  are 
provided  by  local  union  aflBllates  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  To- 
gether, these  contributions  toward  the 
education  of  our  youth  represent  a  very 
significant  and  noteworthy  step  toward 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  fu- 
ture citizens. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1959 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Byelo- 
russians are  one  of  the  lesser  known 
Slavic  peoples. 

This  Is  partly  because  they  have  been 
intermingled  with  more  numerous  and 
powerful  otl^r  Slavic  peoples,  and  partly 
because  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
oppressive  rule  of  others.  For  centuries 
Russians  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  assimilate  them,  and  have  tried  to 
represent  them  to  the  world  as  Rus- 
sians. But  history  shows  that  the  Byelo- 
russians—the White  Russians,  or 
Ruthenians,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called — formed  a  distinct  national  group 
in  their  homeland,  east  of  Poland  and 
west  of  Moscow,  long  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modem  Russian  State.  Since 
that  event,  early  in  modern  times.  Byelo- 
russia became  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

Czarlst  Russian  nile  did  not  eliminate 
the  Byelorussians  as  an  ethnic  group. 
The  more  they  were  oppressed  by  their 
Russian  masters,  the  more  Byelorussians 
clung  to  their  ethnic  and  national  ideals. 


and  longed  for  the  day  of  their  inde- 
pendence. This  came  about  in  1918. 
when  the  Czarlst  regime  was  over- 
thrown. On  March  25  of  that  year  the 
Byelorussian  National  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed, with  its  capital  in  the  historic 
city  of  Minsk.  Soon  it  was  recognized 
by  the  governments  of  many  countries, 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  new  state  was  to 
attain  sovereignty  in  historic  Byelo- 
russia. Unfortunately  the  independence 
thus  proclaimed  did  not  last  long.  Rus- 
sian Communists  attacked  and  overran 
it,  and  in  March  1921,  Byelorussian  m- 
dependence  vanished.  Since  then  some 
10  million  Byelorussians  are  living  under 
the  oppressive  Soviet  regime.  But  they 
have  not  abandoned  their  ultimate  goal 
for  freedom  and  independence.  There 
in  their  homeland,  while  working  hard 
under  the  unfree  and  almost  inhuman 
Soviet  system,  they  ardently  look  to  the 
day  of  their  liberation  and  freedom. 

On  this  41st  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day.  let  us  all  hope  for  the 
freedom  of  Byelorussia  and  its  liberty- 
loving  people. 


A  Pennaaenl  United  Nations  Police  Fore* 


Byeloruttian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NTW    JBUET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1959 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Byelonis- 
sia's  modem  history  is  overshadowed  by 
Russian  history,  because  during  most  of 
that  period  the  country  had  become  part 
of  Russia,  and  the  Russians  have  tried  to 
eradicate  all  Byelorussian  traditions  and 
national  traits  there.  But  the  Byelorus- 
sian people,  who  have  had  a  longer  his- 
tory as  a  nation  than  the  Russians 
themselves,  were  never  willing  to  fore- 
go and  forget  their  distinct  identity,  and 
they  have  always  wanted  to  regain  their 
freedom  and  independence.  They  had 
that  opportunity  in  1918. 

In  that  year,  when  the  detested  Czar- 
lst regime  was  no  more,  and  the  new 
Commimist  regime  in  Russia  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  the  Byelorussians  regained 
their  freedom  and  proclaimed  the  es- 
tablishmentof  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  on  March  25,  41  years  ago. 
Then  It  was  hoped  that  some  10  mil- 
lion Byelorussians,  having  become  sov- 
ereign in  their  historic  homeland,  would 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  in  peace. 
Unfortunately  that  was  not  to  be.  Early 
in  1921,  before  Byelorussians  had  the 
chance  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
their  government,  Soviet  forces  attacked 
and  overran  the  country,  and  Byelorus- 
sia as  an  independent  nation  vanished. 
Since  then,  for  more  than  four  decades 
these  liberty-loving  and  sturdy  Byelo- 
russians are  living  under  the  unrelent- 
ing rule  of  Communist  Russians.  But 
they  have  not  given  up  their  hope  for 
freedom  and  independence.  They  still 
cherish  that  noble  ideal,  and  on  this  41st 
anniversary  of  their  independence  day, 
I  wish  them  strength  and  fortitude  in 
their  moral  and  physical  struggle. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  25, 1959 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1957.  the  Senate  adopted  Senate 
Resolution  15  expressing  the  sense  of 
this  body  in  favor  of  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  United  Nations  police 
force.  Such  a  permanent  U.N.  police 
force  has  long  been  the  dream  of  those 
who  seek  to  firmly  maintain  the  peace. 

At  the  ninth  annual  conference  of 
national  organizations  called  by  the 
American  Associations  for  the  United 
Nations,  on  March  10,  my  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  delivered  a  sig- 
nificant address  on  the  need  for  a  per- 
manent U.N.  police  force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league's address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A    PnMANCNT    U.N.    POUCK    FORO 

The  United  NatlonB,  now  In  Its  13th  year 
of  existence,  continues  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive organization  yet  devised  by  num  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

The  founders  of  the  United  Nations  hoped 
that  the  harsh  lesson  of  World  War  11  would 
long  discourage  threats  to  the  tranquility  of 
the  world.  Sorrowfully,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  these  hopes  were  in  vain.  For 
while  the  United  Nations  has  served  us  well. 
It  has  not  yet  succeeded  In  completely 
stamping  out  the  lurking  dangers  and  out- 
breaks of  hostilities. 

This  organization  for  peace  has  accom- 
plished much  good,  but  it  must  be  made  to 
function  even  better. 

One  essential  step  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  United  Nations  stronger  Is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  United  Nations  police  force. 

I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience  that 
the  idea  of  an  international  police  force  Is 
not  new.  It  was  Incorporated  Into  the  cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  charter  specifically  provides  for  UN. 
armed  forces  operating  under  the  Security 
Council  and  a  military  staff.  Unfortimately. 
little  has  been  done  to  Implement  tbe«* 
provisions. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  constructive  ac- 
tion on  this  subject,  as  on  so  many  others, 
has  been  the  Intransigence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Last  October  its  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  announced  that  any  move 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  a  peace 
force  would  be  Illegal  and  imacceptable. 
This  attitude  emphasizes  the  fundamental 
division  within  the  United  Nations  between 
those  nations  which  desire  a  stable  interna- 
tional order  and  those  which  are  determined 
to  undermine  the  peace  of  the  world  com- 
munity by  their  aggressive  actions. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated Its  willingness  to  participate  in  an 
international  army  for  peace.  The  President 
In  addressing  the  General  Assembly  last 
August  urged  action  by  the  Assembly  look- 
ing toward  the  creation  of  a  standby  United 
Nations  peace  force.  And  Secretary  Ehilles 
has  since  suggested  positive  steps  for  carry- 
ing out  this  plan. 

Under  the  Secretary's  proposal,  a  small 
planning  staff  would  be  created  within  the 
Secretariat  to  develop  standby  plans  for  call- 
ing   into   being,   deploying   and   supporting 
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such  a  peace  force.  This  planning  staff  would 
develop  concrete  arrangements  to  facilitate 
any  United  Nations  decisions  to  employ  Its 
force.  These  arrangements  would  be  de- 
signed to  enable  the  United  Nations  effec- 
tively to  meet  any  crisis  with  a  minimum  of 
delay. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  also  is 
on  record  as  approving  In  principle  the  cre- 
ation of  a  peace  force.  In  the  last  session,  a 
concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  consid- 
eration should  immediately  be  given  by  the 
United  Nations  to  the  development,  within 
Its  permanent  structure,  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  procedures  as  would  enable  it 
promptly  to  employ  suitable  U.N.  forces  for 
such  purposes  as  observation  and  patrol  In 
situations  that  threatened  international 
peace  and  sectirity.  I  strongly  endorsed  this 
resolution  as  a  demonstration  of  this  Na- 
tion's willingness  to  explore  all  means  for 
preserving  world  peace,  and  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  It  won  overwhelming  support  In 
both  Houses. 

The  operations  and  experience  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  demonstrates  the  purpose  a  peace  force 
can  serve.  It  also  demonstrates  the  many 
problems  involved  in  any  such  undertaking. 
The  Secretary  General's  excellent  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  op>eratlons  of 
UNEF  gives  us  a  significant  case  history  of 
the  use  of  such  a  force  from  which  many 
guiding  principles  can  be  derived. 

I  find  myself  in  disagreement,  however, 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary  General 
that  the  nature  of  the  actual  organization 
required  should  not  be  anticipated  in  ad- 
vance. In  my  opinion,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  force  would  be  enhanced  by  its  estab- 
lishment on  an  ever-ready,  permanent  basis. 
This  Is  the  only  way  to  guarantee  Its  Imme- 
diate availability  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

The  force  must  be  operated  at  all  times  un- 
der the  strict  and  direct  control  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  we  cannot  afford  the  delay 
which  would  result  from  bringing  It  Into 
being  only  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
and  the  resolution  of  all  political  decisions. 

The  recent  situation  in  the  Near  East  dem- 
monstrated  the  tremendous  need  for  a  per- 
manent peace  force  ready  to  move  Into  action 
Instantly  at  the  request  of  a  member  govern- 
ment threatened  by  outside  aggression. 

In  a  world  contracted  by  speedy  communi- 
cations. In  a  world  in  which  even  the  Emallest 
nations  possess  the  terribly  destructive  weap- 
ons of  modem  war,  any  international  dis- 
turbance— however  localized — can  spread  like 
a  plague  and  present  an  immediate  threat  to 
world  stability.  The  only  feasible  answer  to 
this  challenge  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
to  provide  a  XJH.  force  capable  of  so  spread- 
ing a  U.N.  mantle  over  an  embattled  state 
as  to  inhibit — if  not  directly  to  prevent — a 
coup  d'etat,  infiltration  by  indirect  aggres- 
sion, or  other  untoward  pressures  from  out- 
side the  nation,  such  as  we  witnessed  in  the 
Near  Bast. 

A  United  Nations  police  force  need  not  be 
a  huge,  all-powerful  army.  It  might  not 
number  more  than  50,000  or  60.000.  It  might 
perhaps  be  found  best  to  establish  a  firm 
nucleus  at  all  times  centered  under  one  com- 
mand, with  other  forces  in  the  Indlvidtial 
countries,  available  upon  call. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  smaller 
nations  of  the  world  must  form  the  back- 
bone of  any  international  force.  This  will 
prevent  the  bigger  powers  running  the  risk 
of  being  dragged  into  a  nuclear  conflict 
which  could  doom  all  mankind. 

Such  an  International  policy  army  could 
not — and  should  not — fight  wars.  But  a  per- 
manent U.N.  police  force  can  serve  as  an 
effective  deterrent  to  hostilities,  could  be 
a  foctiB  for  the  moral  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  could  serve  numerotu  practical  uses  in 
observation,  patrol,  and  giiard  duty  between 
potentlaUy  hostile  states.     As  the  Secretary 


of  State  pointed  out  in  his  address  to  the 
General  Assembly,  "its  very  presence  (would) 
make  visible  the  interest  of  the  world  com- 
munity in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity." 

The  poesibllity  of  establishing  an  inter- 
national police  force  Is  a  particularly  perti- 
nent and  timely  topic  for  the  troubled  times 
In  which  we  live.  Perhaps  never  before  In 
the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
greater  need  for  calm,  objective,  and  broad- 
minded  thought  on  this  possible  avenue  for 
helping  to  achieve  a  more  just  and  secure 
international  order.  We  must  search  with 
Imagination  and  foresight  for  the  answers 
to  the  enigmas  of  world  peace.  Today  we 
show  too  little  of  either  quality — at  a  time 
when  we  stand  in  desperate  need  of  both. 

The  time  is  running  short.  Each  new 
crisis  brings  us  closer  to  the  potential  hor- 
rors of  a  World  War  III.  The  next  Inter- 
national brush  fire  may  set  off  that  world- 
wide conflagration  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  do  not  rise  to  the  occasion. 

A  permanent  United  Nations  police  force 
provides  a  new,  decisive  means  by  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  which  sincerely  believe 
In  peace  can  provide  the  machinery  to  quar- 
antine regional  conflicts  and  thus  better  In- 
sure their  solution.  I  urge  this  great  or- 
ganization, which  is  dedicated  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations,  to  work 
for  this  goal.  It  la  one  of  the  strong,  sure 
ways  of  making  the  United  Nations  the  In- 
strument for  peace  which  all  men  of  good 
win  hope  and  pray  It  will  become. 


The  Challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Economk  Offensive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  12  it  was  my  priviledge  to  ad- 
dress the  Economic  Club  of  South- 
western Michigan  in  St.  Joseph.  Mich. 
The  theme  of  my  address  was  "The 
Challenge  of  the  Soviet  Economic  Of- 
fensive." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The   CHAiXENGk   or   th»   Sovnr    Economic 

OfTKNSIVZ 

Today  the  world  Is  confronted  by  a  pro- 
found crisis,  a  crisis  In  which  the  cherished 
values  of  western  civUlaation  are  challenged 
as  never  before. 

We  hear  the  word  "crisis"  repeated  again 
and  again  In  the  screaming  headlines  about 
Berlin,  Iraq,  or  the  Formosan  Strait  so  that 
we  become  numb  and  forget  its  deeper 
meaning. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  many 
crises,  but  underlying  aU  these  specific 
challenges  Ls  a  fundemental  crisis.  Some 
historians  and  philosophers  have  said  that 
our  generation  Is  confronted  with  the  great- 
est crisis  of  modern  times. 

The  profound  and  m&ny-slded  world  crisis 
Is  the  result  of  three  dynamic  and  Inter- 
related realities,  each  of  which  is  pregnant 
with  dangers  and  opportunities — the  chal- 
lenge of  modem  technology,  the  challenge 
of  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations,  and 
the  challenge  of  communism  Itself. 


1.  The  fantastic  progress  In  technological 
development  has  put  mankind  wltMn  reach, 
of  one  of  his  greatest  goals,  the  eUmlnatlon 
of  poverty.  But  this  same  technology 
Ironically  may  be  mankind's  undoing.  I 
need  not  remind  an  audience  like  this  of  the 
potential  destructiveness  of  modem  terror 
weapons  made  possible  by  new  energy  and 
means  of  transporting  energy  discovered  by 
science.  We  should  not  blame  science,  but 
recognize  that  science  is  neither  a  savior  nor 
a  demon,  but  a  source  of  power  which  can 
be  used  for  good  or  ill.  The  basic  problem 
Is  political  and  moral,  not  technical. 

2.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations  In  the  eco- 
nomically less  developed  and  politically  non- 
committed  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  destiny  of  these  people  who  are  striving 
for  or  celebrating  their  independence  may 
determine  the  destiny  of  the  world  within 
the  next  generation  or  two.  Not  everyone  in 
the  free  world  has  grasped  the  political  and 
moral  significance  of  the  ferment  in  these 
vast  areas,  but  we  can  be  sure  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have. 

3.  The  third  massive  reality  is  the  Com- 
munist challenge  itself.  Modem  technology 
and  the  upheaval  in  Asia  and  Africa  would 
themselves  be  sufficient  cause  for  a  world 
crisis.  But  the  crisis  is  compounded  by  the 
existence  of  an  aggressive  and  expansive 
political  religion  whoee  ultimate  goal  Is 
world  conquest.  The  high  priests  of  world 
communism  prefer  to  attain  their  goals 
without  nuclear  war  if  possible.  But  they 
have  not  ruled  out  either  limited  c»-  total 
war  if  that  seems  necessary  or  expedient. 

We  make  a  great  mistake.  |>erhap6  a  fatal 
mistake,  if  we  think  of  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge as  exclusively  a  military  challenge,  or 
even  primarUy  a  mUitary  threat.  The  chal- 
lenge of  conununlsm  Is  military  to  be  sure, 
but  It  is  also  economic,  ideological,  political, 
and,  in  Its  deepest  sense,  it  is  religious.  I 
say  It  is  religtoiis  because  the  distorted  Com- 
munist view  of  man  and  the  world  challenges 
the  fundamental  precepts  of  o\ir  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  value  eysteia. 

THZ   EXPANDING   SOVIET  SCOWOMT 

Today  I  want  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Soviet  economic  offensive.  But  I  want  to  do 
this  within  the  framework  of  the  many- 
faceted  Communist  challenge  and  the  larger 
world  crisis. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  Ironies  of  American 
hlstco-y  that  today  we  are  being  given  a  run 
for  otu"  money  by  the  expanding  and  dynamic 
economy  of  a  country  which  only  a  few  shcx-t 
years  ago  we  thought  of  as  backward.  This 
is  a  spectacle  as  humorous  as  the  fabled 
tortoise  and  hare.  Before  sputnik  streaked 
across  the  heaven,  we  assumed  that  we  were 
the  biggest,  the  fastest  growing,  and  strongest 
economy  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  we 
were.  We  became  smug  and  complacent.  We 
refused  to  believe  in  increasing  signs  of 
growth  In  Soviet  technology  and  productive 
capacity.  The  hare  would  win  the  race, 
paws  down.  We  could  stop  for  a  shcx-t  siesta 
under  a  sycamore  tree  and  the  poor  tortoise, 
weighted  down  by  the  hard  shell  of  socialistic 
controls,  would  not  have  a  chance. 

But  while  we  slept  the  turtle  plodded  on, 
unnoticed  and  unobserved.  Then  came 
Sputnik  I  and  subsequent  achievements 
which  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  U.S.SII.  had  made  giant  technological 
and  economic  strides.  We  were  shocked. 
We  were  mc»nentarily  stunned.  But  we  still 
did  not  awaken  to  the  full  reality.  It  was 
since  sputnik  that  we  allowed  ourselves  the 
luxtiry  of  a  recession,  and  today  we  are  still 
not  out  of  the  woods. 

Alas,  the  race  Is  no  longer  a  race  between 
a  tcfftoise  and  a  hare,  but  between  two  hares. 
But  because  of  our  hurt  pride,  o\ir  lack  of  a 
sense  of  tirgency,  and  our  deficit  in  leader- 
ship, we  are  still  not  running  scared. 

I  would  like  to  ptrt  a  few  facts  on  the 
record   which   If  xinderstood   and   taken  to 
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beart,  will  help  va  to  run  scared.  By  scared 
I  mean  properly  afraid,  and  determined,  not 
hysterical.     Here  are  the  facts: 

1.  We  have  consistently  underrated  Soviet 
econonxlc  and  Industrial  achievements.  We 
have  underrated  their  progress  In  atomic 
energy,  missiles,  aircraft  production,  and 
even  In  some  areas  of  consumer  production. 
The  sputniks  and  lunik  should  have  shat- 
tered our  rose-colored  glasses,  but  even  now 
there  are  people  In  Washington  who  calmly 
tell  us  that  we  are  ahead  In  nuclear  energy 
and  the  missile  race.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  himself  Issued  smooth  and  reassur- 
ing words  to  the  American  people,  words 
whlcb  were  characterized  by  one  of  our  most 
respected  columnists  (Joseph  Alsop)  as 
"soothing  sirup." 

Now  It's  tiue  that  the  laymen,  and  this 
Includes  most  Members  of  Congress,  do  not 
know  exactly  where  we  stand  In  relation  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of  congressional 
hearings  to  determine  Just  that.  Sometimes 
the  experts  disagree.  But  Isn't  It  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  and  valor  to  overestimate 
Soviet  economic  and  military  strength  than 
to  underestimate  It?  Wouldn't  It  have  been 
better  If  the  democratic  nations  would  have 
slightly  overestimated  Hitler  than  vastly  to 
underrate  him? 

a.  The  Soviet  economy  Is  growing  at  about 
three  times  the  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Although  accurate  statistics  are  hard  to  come 
by  most  economists  believe  that  the  Soviet 
toonomy  is  expanding  at  a  rate  of  between  0 
and  8  percent  a  year.  In  contrast  the  Amer- 
ican economy  at  present  la  (rowlni  at  a  rate 
of  iMi  than  a  percent.  Blnct  1900  our  econ- 
omy, our  groM  national  product  (ONP)  ha« 
grown  at  an  average  rate  of  3  percent  an« 
nually.  From  104S  to  lOSa  it  expanded  at  a 
rate  of  5  percent.  Blnoe  lass  the  rate  haa 
bftn  about  a  percent. 

Of  oouree,  the  Soviet  economy  la  not  as  big 
M  ourt.  But  the  fable  of  the  tortoise  ana 
hftrt  U  ftpproprlftt*  htrt  too.  While  thi 
hart  takei  It  easy  and  permlta  himself  the 
luxuries  of  needless  reoeaalons,  the  tortoise 
transforms  himself  Into  a  hare.  Economists 
t«ll  me  that  for  a  short  time  last  year  the 
combined  steel  production  of  the  U.S.SR. 
and  Red  China  exceeded  the  steel  production 
of  the  mighty  United  States.  This  fact  alone 
should  make  lu  run  scared. 

8.  The  Soviet  Union  manages  Its  economy 
to  serve  national  goals.  The  leaders  In  the 
Kremlin  can  slice  the  national  Income  pie 
any  way  they  wUh,  within  the  limits  of  en- 
durance set  by  the  long  suffering  Soviet  peo- 
ple. This  gives  them  a  great  advantage. 
They  can  plow  back  into  the  economy  the 
capital  necessary  to  guarantee  the  maximum 
economic  development  consistent  with  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  objectlvee.  They 
can  channel  scarce  resources  Into  high  prior- 
ity enterprises  such  as  nuclear  energy,  mis- 
siles, steel,  and  certain  Industries  producing 
Items  for  export.  They  can  curb  consumer 
demand  by  promising  better  food  and  larger 
apartments  In  the  near  future.  They  can 
get  their  people  to  produce  guns  with  the 
promise  that  by  the  end  of  the  present 
7-year  plan  they  will  be  producing  both  guns 
and  butter. 

A  good  thare  of  the  Premier'!  8-hour 
speech  at  the  recent  party  congress  In  Mos- 
cow was  devoted  to  explaining  the  goals  of 
the  7-year  plan.  The  overarching  goal,  he 
said,  was  to  outproduo*  ths  UnltMl  StatM 
of  America  In  the  107O's. 

"How."  you  may  ask.  "has  a  toUlly  and 
centrally  planned  economy  been  able  to  do 
so  much?  How  could  they  have  gotten  where 
they  are  without  the  natural  Incentives  of 
profit  and  reward  In  a  free  enterprise  system 
like  ours  In  America." 

The  answer  Is  that  years  ago  the  Soviet 
leaders  departed  from  the  orthodox  doctrines 
of  Marxism,  and  copied  Incentive  and  pro- 
ductivity Ideas  from  the  system  they  decried. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  not  really  practice 
socialism  or  oommunlsm,  but  rather  a  sys- 


tem of  state  capitalism.  The  Red  Chinese  In 
their  conununes  may  not  yet  have  learned 
this  lesson. 

THX    SOVICr    DrrEKNATIONAL    CCONOICIC 

orrENsivB 

We  have  referred  to  Soviet  economic 
strength  and  the  capacity  of  Soviet  leaders 
to  make  the  economy  serve  political  pur- 
poses. Now  let  us  turn  specifically  to  the 
Communist  International  economic  offensive 
in  the  areas  of  trade,  aid.  and  Investment. 

1.  The  trade  offensive:  Today  there  are 
Soviet  trade  missions  in  many  capitals  of 
the  world,  Including  the  capitals  of  some 
countries  which  have  never  had  any  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  missions  are 
quietly  negotiating  conunerclal  trade  agree- 
ments. The  Soviet  Union  has  surpluses  with 
which  to  bargain.  Even  though  Russia  is 
stlU  poverty  stricken  as  far  as  consumer 
goods  are  concerned,  she  is  willing  to  com- 
pete In  the  world  market. 

Recently  I  heard  a  startling  story  about 
a  Boston  importer  who  purchased  some 
sample  mlcroecopes  for  high  school  and 
college  use  from  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
cost  roughly  one-fourth  of  what  similar  In- 
Btrumenu  In  the  United  SUtes  cost  and 
they  were  of  a  superior  quality.  Perhaps 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  dumping  them;  that  Is, 
selling  them  at  less  than  cost.  Whether 
she  was  dumping  them  or  selling  them  at 
an  honest  price,  the  problem  Is  serious.  We 
are  presented  a  tremendous  challengs  from 
a  backward  country.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
one  of  America's  top  Russian  experu  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  even  mass 
produce  bicycles.  She  has  not  only  mass 
produced  bicycles,  and  microscopes,  but 
MID  jeu,  bombers,  and  perhaps  she  Is  now 
mass  producing  XOBM's. 

Ws  can  expMt  ths  Sovltt  trade  offenslvs 
to  Inoreass  in  tempo  and  volume  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead, 

2.  Ths  aid  and  Inveitmsnt  offtnslvf :  Tht 
Soviet  Union  Is  an  Ivan-come-lately  to  for- 
eign economic  aid.  The  United  SUtes  biased 
the  trail  with  the  mighty  Marshall  plan  and 
subsequent  programs  of  aid.  And  ytt  In 
this  field  In  which  we  were  pioneers  we  are 
being  severely  challenged.  At  the  very  time 
when  many  Americans  are  confused  and  un- 
convinced, when  the  very  basis  of  economic 
aid  Is  being  challenged,  the  Soviet  Union, 
according  to  all  reporu,  is  winning  friends 
and  Influencing  people  through  lu  aid 
offensive. 

Apparently  convinced  that  you  "can't  buy 
friends,"  the  U.S.SR.  during  the  past  3 
years  has  concentrated  on  capital  investment 
as  Its  major  form  of  foreign  aid.  She  has 
offered  long-term,  low-Interest  loans  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 
There  are  exterwlve  Soviet  economic  aid 
projects  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  In 
seven  south  Asian  countries — India,  Burma, 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  and 
Cambodia.  The  Soviets  are  helping  to  build 
a  steel  mill  in  India,  bridges  In  Egypt,  a 
cement  plant  In  Afghanistan,  a  sugar  fac- 
tory in  Ceylon,  a  tire  factory  In  Indonesia 
and  a  hundred  other  projects  designed  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  these  under- 
developed areas.  In  the  past  3  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  extended  more  than  11  S 
billion  in  credits.  Recently  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev offered  President  Nasser  aid  to  build 
the  high  dam  acroM  ths  Nile— the  same  typs 
of  aid  which  Mr.  Dulles  abruptly  withdrew 
In  18S5  and  which  many  observers  believe 
forced  Nasser  to  seise  the  Sues  canal. 

The  Soviet  Union  offers  Its  development 
crediu,  and  the  necessary  technicians,  she 
claims,  without  pollUcal  strings  attached. 
The  offer  is  attractive,  and  we  cannot  blame 
underdeveloped  countries  for  accepting  It. 
In  their  great  desire  for  economic  develop- 
ment, they  are  reluctant  to  see  the  possible 
political  Implications  of  such  generously 
offered  help.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet 


program  her  interest  rates  were  better  than 
needy  countries  could  get  elsewhere.  And 
there  were  no  explicit  political  strings  at- 
tached. Further,  the  Soviet  Union  seemed 
to  demonstrate  with  her  sputniks  that  she 
could  make  as  much  technical  progress  in 
30  years  as  the  United  States  did  In  100 
years.  Some  of  the  people  in  these  areas 
seem  to  prefer  ruble  diplomacy  to  dollar 
diplomacy. 

The  argument  that  a  centrally  planned,  de- 
signed and  controlled  economy  Is  inevitably 
and  Inexorably  more  powerful  and  productive 
than  a  free  economy  appeals  to  peoples  who 
desire  economic  development,  and  who  have 
no  experience  with  the  political  restrictions 
which  go  along  with  Soviet-style  planning. 
RegretUbly,  the  CommunUt  model  Is  appeal- 
ing. The  fear  of  Ideological  and  political 
penetration  is  not  real  enough  to  offset  the 
economic  appeal.  We  must  do  more — and 
we  can. 

WX  MUST  STaXNOTMEM  THX  AMBSICAN  BCONOMT 

These  sketchy  facts  about  the  strength 
and  growth  of  the  Soviet  economy  and  the 
success  the  Soviets  have  had  In  using  trade 
and  aid  as  instruments  of  their  International 
objectives  should  help  us  to  run  scared.  But 
I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  know  the  facts 
without  really  understanding  them.  We 
need  a  new  sense  of  urgency  if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  economic  challengs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  our  domestic  economy,  and  to  our 
International  economic  objectives. 

First,  let  me  suKgest  how  we  can  and  In- 
deed must  strengthen  our  domestic  economy 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  successfully. 

Our  problem  Is  not  primarily  an  economle 
problem,  but  a  political  problem  and  a  moral 
problem.  The  economlau  may  not  always 
agree,  but  in  general  they  know  how  to  In* 
erease  productivity.  The  problem  Is  whether 
we  really  want  our  economy  to  expand,  and 
whether  we  are  willing  to  take  the  ruks  In- 
volved. 

To  oversimplify  the  Issue,  and  to  make 
comparisons,  there  are  two  compeUng  philos- 
ophies about  our  national  economy. 

The  one  I  would  call  Oeorge  Humphrey- 
Ism— this  philosophy  holds  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  United  SUtes  U  lnfl.ttlon, 
perhaps  a  greater  darger  than  ths  threat 
of  communism  itself.  We  must  at  all  cost, 
according  to  ths  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  prevent  Inflation,  even  If  it  means 
cutting  back  in  our  rate  of  growth,  even  If 
It  means  4  or  6  million  men  unemployed 
and  many  others  underemployed,  even  If  It 
means  that  our  Industrial  plants  are  work- 
ing only  to  75  or  80  percent  capacity,  even 
if  It  means  a  recession  such  as  the  one  we 
recently  went  through.  Unemployment  and 
underproduction  are  preferable  to  full  em- 
plo]rment  and  high  production,  according  to 
this  theory,  because  this  Is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  Inflation. 

Now,  we  are  all  opposed  to  Inflation— 
either  of  the  galloping  or  creeping  variety. 
I  think  It  Is  significant  that  In  the  past  few 
years,  while  our  economy  has  remained  stag- 
nant, prices  have  literally  soared.  The  an- 
swer to  price  sublllty  does  not  Us  In  eco- 
nomic lag.  Growth  in  the  economy  la  not 
only  deslrabis  and  necessary,  but  consistent 
with  a  price  stabilisation  program.  Hers 
are  soms  of  the  things  we  must  consider: 

First,  and  most  obvious,  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion U  growing  by  3  million  persons  a  ysar. 
and  with  our  present  lag  In  productivity  ws 
can  hardly  stay  where  we  are. 

Second,  if  we  are  really  going  to  take  the 
Soviet  economic  offensive  seriously,  we  must 
have  sufBclent  production  to  keep  up  with 
her— militarily,  scientifically,  and  every  other 
way. 

The  President's  budget  and  budget  mee- 
sage  were  obviously  influenced  by  Oeorgt 
Humphreylsm.  Z  hope  that  the  Democratic 
Congress  will  b«  instructed  by  a  more  dy- 
namic and  Imaginative  philosophy — a  phi- 
losophy which  believes  in  the  capacity  of  * 
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free  economy  to  be  productive  without  be- 
ing inflationary. 

TOWAXD   A   OTNAUIC    BCONOICIC   OrTSNSIVS 

In  the  area  of  foreign  economic  policy 
the  administration,  partly  In  response  to  the 
soviet  challenge,  is  taking  some  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  escalator  of  history 
may  be  moving  more  rapidly  In  the  other 
direction.  We  should  build  a  stronger  econ- 
omy at  home  In  order  to  do  what  necessity 
and  prudence  demand  abroad.  Our  highly 
productive  economy,  even  in  Its  present 
less-than-dynamlc  state,  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  more  than  the  administration 
wants  us  to  do.  Our  position  of  leadership 
of  the  free  world  places  upon  us  a  moral 
responsibility  commensurate  with  our  power 
and  wealth. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  three-point  pro- 
gram for  strengthening  our  present  economic 
offensive  In  the  world,  a  program  designed  to 
do  what  we  are  best  qualified  to  do. 

1  Increase  the  flow  of  trade  with  other 
countries:  Most  economists  agree  that  the 
free  world  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
lowering  of  trade  barriers  among  nations. 
They  also  believe  thst  the  US.  economy 
as  a  whole  will  beneflt  from  freer  trade,  al- 
though they  know  that  some  industries  will 
suffer.  But  as  Adlal  Stevenson  once  put 
It:  "We  shall  have  to  make  the  choice  be- 
tween relatively  minor  adjuatmenu  caused 
by  Increased  tmt>orts  or  n\aJor  adjiutments 
caused  by  decreased  exports." 

The  United  States  U  a  wealthy  Nation 
With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, she  produoee  over  40  percent  of  the 
world's  goods  and  servleee.  Tet  our  country 
is  dtpendent  on  Imports  from  all  o>Tr  the 
world.  If  these  imporu  were  to  be  com- 
pletely eut  off.  our  dally  life  would  change 
drastleally  until  adequate  substitute  for  vi- 
tal Imports  could  be  found.  Our  autnmo- 
bllee,  telephones,  radios,  television  sets,  and 
a  h\indred  other  modern  necessities  would 
become  useless  when  parts  depending  on  Im- 
ports would  wear  out.  We  would  be  threat- 
ened with  maae  unemployment.  And  our 
defense  program  would  onllapse.  | 

Every  automolMIe  needs  88  eaeentlal  ma- 
terials which  are  largely  Imported.  I^irty- 
elght  Imported  products  go  Into  every  tele- 
phone. Not  a  single  pound  of  steel  can  be 
made  without  mangansse:  nine-tenths  of 
our  supply  of  this  vital  or*  Is  imported. 
We  Import  all  of  our  chromium  and  tin. 
ninety-ntne  percent  oC  otir  nickel.  60  percent 
of  our  bauxite  (eesential  to  making  ahmil- 
num)  42  percent  of  our  copper,  and  ao  on. 

On  the  average  day  about  418,000  tons  of 
Imports,  worth  842  million,  arrive  at  Ameri- 
can ports.  Only  about  one-eighth  of  these 
Imports  are  finished  manufactured  products 
which  can  compete  with  American  made 
goods.  At  ths  present  time  our  annual  Im- 
ports total  more  than  811  billion. 

Other  countries  need  our  products  and  we 
need  theirs.  We  need  to  export  In  order  to 
buy  the  necessary  Imports  for  our  own  eco- 
nomic health.  A  subsUntlal  loss  of  foreign 
markets  could  damage  our  entire  economy. 
The  United  States  cannot  export  unless 
othsr  oountrlss  have  dollars  to  buy  our 
products.  To  get  dollars  they  must  sell  to 
us.  Trade  Is  a  two-way  street.  If  the  traf- 
fic slows  down  on  one  slds  of  the  street. 
It  will  havt  to  alow  down  on  the  other,  A 
balanced  and  high-level  flow  of  world  trade 
makes  for  worldwide  economic  health.  Ths 
interdependence  of  nations  Is  nowhere  more 
Clearly  apparent  than  In  the  economic 
realm. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  ths  tech- 
nical details  and  procedures  for  increasing 
trade.  I  merely  want  to  make  the  point  that 
we  must  selie  every  opportunity  to  move  to- 
ward this  dealrable  goal,  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate governmental  action  to  help  those 
Industries  which  may  suffer  undue  hard- 
ship, because  of  increased  imports. 


I  might  say  In  passing  that  I  believe  in- 
tematloz\al  trade  should  not  be  restricted 
to  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  I  favor 
certain  tsrpes  of  trade  with  the  CcHnmunlst 
bloc.  This  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  tuider- 
taken  with  proper  regard  for  legitimate  se- 
curity considerations. 

2.  Utilizing  our  agricultural  abundance: 
One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  facing  our 
country  is  the  so-called  agricultural  surpluses 
resulting  from  over  abundance.  This  is  a 
serious  domestic  problem  which  has  far- 
reaching  international  implications.  It  is 
clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
to  use  stored -up  food  and  fiber  before  it 
becomes  worthless.  If  we  simply  give  it  away 
to  needy  countries  without  regard  for  normal 
marketings  or  opportunities  to  benefit  the 
recipient  country  as  well  as  ourselves,  we 
run  the  risk  of  upsetting  world  market  prices 
which  may  result  In  injury  to  the  economies 
of  Other  nations.  Even  If  we  sell  our  farm 
surpluses  at  the  world  market  price,  and  ad- 
vance credit  to  purchase  them,  we  will  be 
competing  with  other  countries  whose  need 
for  export  may  be  greater  than  ours — unless 
we  find  and  use  economic  tools  for  convsrt- 
Ing  our  food  to  useful  purposes,  that  save, 
rather  than  detract  from,  our  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

There  Is  no  easy  solution  to  this  complex 
problem.  We  always  have  to  ask  oursslves 
three  questions :  What  Is  good  for  the  AntMrt- 
can  farmer?  What  Is  good  for  the  UA.  econ- 
omy? What  will  best  serve  our  goals  of 
helping  to  strengthen  our  free  world  alllee 
and  the  uncommitted  nations? 

In  answering  these  questions  wise  states- 
menshlp  must  make  dimcult  and  dUcrlml- 
nating  decisions  which  honor  the  legitimate 
claims  of  each  competing  intereet, 

I  believe  a  way  out  can  be  found.  X  be- 
lieve the  utiliaation  program  under  Public 
Law  480  can  and  should  be  exunded  and 
enlarged  so  that  our  farm  abundance  can 
aerve  the  needy  overseas  without  hurting  our 
clossst  allies.  I  will  support  sfforu  In  this 
direction.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  spend  814  million  lees  un- 
der Public  Law  480  for  fleeal  l»eo  than  Is 
being  spent  during  the  current  year. 

8.  A  6-year  development  loan  program:  In 
the  forelgn-ald  picture  I  have  supplied  the 
Marshall  plan,  ths  point  4  program  of  tech- 
nical asAUtance  and  direct  grants  for  eco- 
nomic and  \nllltary  aid.  I  have  supported 
U.S.  participation  In  the  technical-assistance 
programs  of  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
each  form  of  assistance  has  a  proper  role  to 
play.  I  would  support  an  expanded  program 
of  technical  aid  under  the  point  4  program. 
But  I  am  firmJy  convinced  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  achieving  substantial  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  politically  uncom- 
mitted areas  lies  in  a  greatly  expanded  capi- 
tal loan  program. 

In  the  19th  century  the  London  capital 
market  provided  vast  sums  of  money  for 
the  development  of  economically  backward 
countries,  Including  the  United  States.  To- 
day, the  United  SUtes  Is  the  largest  single 
sourcs  of  capiul,  and  yet  the  proportion  of 
our  gross  national  product  going  into  de- 
velopment abroad  Is  far  smallsr  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  spring  of  1067,  when  congressional 
support  for  foreign  aid  was  at  It*  loweet  ebb. 
up  to  that  time,  three  distinguished  research 
agencies  recommended  that  the  United  States 
put  foreign  aid  on  a  long-term  basis  of  per- 
haps ao  or  30  yean  and  that  our  Government 
appropriate  the  82  billion  a  year  for  economic 
development.  (The  three  research  agencies 
were  the  Committee  for  Boonomlc  Develop- 
ment, a  business-sponsored  organleatlon;  the 
University  of  Chicago  Research  Center  In 
■conomlc  Development  and  Cultural  Change; 
and  the  Center  for  International  Studies  at 
MIT.) 


This  recommendation  for  a  greatly  in- 
creased air  program  was  not  a  harebrained 
Bcheme,  but  the  product  of  some  of  the  finest 
scholars  In  the  country — men  who  know  the 
capacity  of  the  American  economy  and  the 
requirements  of  leadership  In  a  world  threat- 
ened by  conucunism.  And,  I  might  add, 
men  who  represent  the  finest  htunanitarlan 
traditions  of  America. 

With  this  type  of  backing,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  propose  a  SIO  billion  development 
loan  program  over  a  5-year  period.  We 
spend  aSO  billion  a  year  on  defense  and  per- 
haps even  this  Is  not  enough.  Can  we  not 
Invest  5  percent  of  this  amount  in  the  future 
of  Asia  and  Africa?  I  believe  we  can.  I  be- 
lieve we  should. 

I  believe  the  program  should  consist 
largely  in  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
wtiich  can  compete  effectively  with  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing.  I  believe  that  the  proj- 
ects for  which  leans  are  provided  should  be 
thoroughly  appraised  by  competent  si}eclal- 
Ists  so  that  the  capital  will  be  well  spent. 
We  must  take  into  account  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  recipient  couJitry.  We  must 
avoid  waste  and  corruption. 

There  will  be  risks,  but  the  need  Is  great. 
The  challenge  Is  inescapable.  President 
Truman's  point  4  Idsa  was  called  "a  bold  new 
program."  It  was  new,  but  the  majority  In 
the  Congress  never  permitted  It  to  become 
bold. 

Since  then  the  urgency  has  Increaeed. 
The  time  for  a  bold  new  program  1«  upon 
us.  And  I  believe  that  there  are  more  and 
more  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congrees 
who  are  willing  to  match  the  challenge  of 
our  times  with  courage  and  boldness. 

Walter  Uppmann  recently  said  something 
which  every  lawmaker  and  every  afdmlnlstra- 
tor  would  do  well  to  ponder.  He  eald  If  you 
want  public  support  for  a  Oovernment  pro- 
gram, make  It  big,  bold  and  Imaginative- 
appeal  to  the  public's  sense  of  reeponslblllty 
and  wlUinffneaB  to  sMrlfte*.  Zn  attempting 
to  aecond-gueas  the  public,  I  am  convinced 
that  political  leaders  too  often  eell  them 
short. 

Maaalve  Inveetment  la  eaaentlal,  and  most 
of  the  capital  must  come  from  private 
eources.  It  cannot  and  shotUd  not  come  only 
from  governments.  In  fact,  governments 
should  Invest  only  when  private  sources  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  for  development.  Private  investors 
cannot  afford  to  take  large  risks.  Recipient 
countries  should,  of  course,  do  all  within 
their  power  to  make  private  investment  at- 
tractive, promising  a  reasonable  rettirn  for 
the  Investor.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  India 
has  recently  taken  several  significant  steps 
to  make  private  Investment  attractive.  Any 
potential  Investor  should  look  into  new  op- 
portunities in  this,  the  pivotal  nation  In 
Asia. 

But  It  Is  not  possible  for  an  underdeveloped 
country  to  remove  all  risk  to  private  In- 
vestors. The  countries  needing  aid  moet 
desperately  often  are  the  very  ones  where 
the  risk  Is  greatest.  It  is  in  these  cases  of 
great  need  and  risk,  where  both  the  economic 
and  political  stakes  are  high,  that  govern- 
ment loans  arc  required. 

And  If  the  free  world  doee  not  provide  In- 
vestment capital,  we  can  be  sure  the  Com- 
munist bloc  will.  It  Is  unfortunate,  but  un- 
derstandable, that  the  fear  of  communism 
may  prompt  us  to  do  what  we  should  have 
done  all  along  and  what  Great  Britain  In 
fact  did  in  the  18th  century. 

CONCLTTSXON 

I  want  to  conclude  by  applauding  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Stat* 
for  Economic  Affairs,  for  his  leadership  In 
the  area  of  long-term  Investment  loans.  I 
support  him.  But  I  fear  that  he  has  not 
gone  far  enough.  Perhaps  he  la  afraid  that 
ths  Congress  will  not  support  him.  Or. 
more  likely,  he  may  be  afraid  that  the 
President  will  veto  a  more  dynamic  program. 
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Our  Nation  and  our  people  face  a  maaalve 
challenge  today. 

The  economic,  political,  Ideological,  and 
military  offenalve  of  a  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined foe  confronts  \u  at  every  turn. 

Can  the  American  people  respond  to  this 
challenge  with  courage  and  wisdom? 

The  answer  is  "No,"  if  we  continue  to 
sweep  unpleasant  facts  under  the  rug  of  a 
complacent  optimism.  The  answer  is  "No," 
if  we  are  content  with  smooth  words  and 
soothing  sirup  from  a  man  whose  main  task 
should  be  to  Jolt  us  from  our  lethargy. 
The  answer  Is  "No,"  If  we  continue  to  prefer 
tall  fins  and  mlnk-Uned  suburban  nests  to 
first-rate  schools  and  a  responsible.  If  costly, 
foreign  policy. 

But  the  answer  need  not  be  "No."  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
the  moral  resources  and  political  wisdom  to 
respond  with  courage  and  determination. 
I  know  we  have  the  economic  resources  to 
do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done.  We  can 
do  the  Job  if  we  have  leaders  who  lead, 
leaders  who  can  Impress  us  with  the  deeper 
meaning  and  urgency  of  the  crisis. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  leadership,  lead- 
ership hardheaded  enough  to  face  the  facts 
of  life  and  warmhearted  enough  to  honor 
the  cherished  values  of  our  Western  reli- 
gious heritage. 


Perhaps  the  more  immediate  problem 
concema  the  Justice  Department  survey 
which  shows  a  27  percent  lower  price  In 
non-fair-trade  areas  for  119  items  com- 
pared to  fah-  trade  areas.  How  could  a 
Member  of  Congress  vote  for  fair  trade 
and  higher  prices,  leaving  the  posed 
questions  unanswered,  and  then  face 
constituent  consumers? 


A  Fair  Trade  Law  Is  Not  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  section  5, 
states,  "That  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion are  hereby  declared  luilawful." 

More  precisely  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  section  3,  states: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged In  commerce  •  •  •  to  sell,  or  contract 
to  sell  goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor. 

State  laws  are  also  directed  at  so-called 
loss  leader  or  unfair  practices.  So  what 
the  proponents  of  fair  trade  dislike,  they 
already  have  protection  against.  Fur- 
ther, why  have  fair  trade  proponents 
shied  away  from  loss  leader  bills  in  times 
past  when  they  were  Introduced  to  meet 
the  problem  of  predatory  pricing? 

The  basic  answers  to  fair  trade  are 
not  being  sought  or  found  by  a  study  of 
H.R.  12fi3.  What  Is  needed  is  an  objec- 
tive statistical  study  of  these  questions: 
First,  are  not  small  businesses  flourish- 
ing in  areas  where  there  is  no  fair  trade 
protection?  Second.  In  States  where  fair 
trade  laws  have  been  invalidated,  have 
small  businesses  disappeared?  Third, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  any  of  the  fair 
trade  laws  were  there  no  small  businesses 
in  the  United  States?  Fourth,  are  there 
no  small  businesses  that  sell  furniture 
and  major  appliances,  items  which  the 
manufacturers  have  rarely  fair  traded? 

Such  a  study  should  precede  a  fair 
trade  bill.  Meanwhile  the  consumers  are 
way  ahead  of  those  Congressmen  who 
think  resale  price  maintenance  is  good 
for  buyers. 


Address  by  Hon.  Hagh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Annual  Meeting,  Fellows 
of  American  Bar  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NKW    TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedJiesday,  March  25, 1959 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  recently  delivered  a  timely 
address  in  which  he  called  on  America  to 
revive  the  great  institution  of  patriotism. 
His  remarks,  delivered  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  on  Washington's  birth- 
day, deserve  the  widest  dissemination 
possible. 

By  thoughtful  analogy  to  the  experi- 
ences of  some  of  our  soldiers  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania points  out  that  our  schools  and 
our  Nation  in  general  are  failing  to  teach 
the  great  heritage  that  comes  with  being 
an  American.  He  calls  for  an  unre- 
mitting emphasis  on  the  origins  of  our 
Nation,  on  what  made  it  strong  and  great 
and  kept  it  free,  upon  fundamentals  of 
our  national  purpose. 

I  believe  this  clarion  call  to  Americans 
to  revive  the  teaching  of  the  ideals  which 
have  made  our  Nation  great  should  be 
read  by  every  American.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  performed  a  real 
service  for  our  people  by  his  able  pres- 
entation of  this  problem. 

So  that  a  larger  readership  will  be  able 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  splendid  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Concrissional 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  it  Sznator  Hugh  Scott  at  Annual 
Mbxtino  or  THE  FEU.OWS  or  THE  American 
Bar  Foundation,  Bdoewates  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III.,  Februaet  22,  10fiQ 

My  good  and  long  time  friend.  Dave  Max- 
well. Mr.  Luce.  Mr.  Malone.  Mr.  Williams, 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
congressional  and  public  Interest  In  the 
progress  of  the  missile  programs  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  U.8.8.R..  increases  in 
Intenstly.  What  It  will  cost  to  close  the  mis- 
sUe  gap,  how  long  it  will  tnke,  what  proce- 
dures to  follow,  who's  right,  who's  wrong — 
no  current  topic  sparks  more  discussion,  be 
the  locale  bar  meetings,  Bar  Harbor,  or 
barrooms. 

That  this  gap  exists,  few  will  deny.  Tet 
how  many  are  aware  of  a  far  more  menacing. 
Infinitely  more  dangerous  gap  In  our  long 
range  national  security  planning? 

The  closure  of  the  missile  gap  Is  basically 
a  matter  of  how  much  we  are  prepared  to 
spend   to   maintain   our   security   through 


fully  adequate,  deterrent,  and  retaliatory 
forces.  This,  of  course,  involves  considera- 
tions not  limited  to,  or  by,  numerical  quan- 
tity of  weapons. 

What  of  this  other  gap?  It  Is  not  one 
which  can  be  bridged  In  a  year,  perhaps 
not  In  a  dozen  years. 

Let  us  look  at  what  befell  us.  Our  coun- 
try entered  the  fifth  decade  of  our  century 
rich,  bounteously  blessed,  lolling  at  the  wide 
end  of  the  biggest  cornucopia  in  the  world. 
Then,  seemingly  all  at  once,  and  out  of  con- 
text with  our  proud  national  history,  we 
developed  a  flaw.    A  flaw  which  could  widen 

Into  a  crevaase. 

"In  Every  War  But  One."  as  a  recent  book 
of  that  title  by  Eugene  Klnkead  records, 
our  Armed  Forces  presented  no  problem  of 
loyalty,  caused  no  concern  In  the  country 
as  a  whole  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
dividual American  when  a  prisoner  of  war. 
That  one  war  was  the  Korean  war. 

Oddly,  and  without  precedent,  not  a  single 
American  prisoner  of  war  managed  to  es- 
cape, for  the  first  time  in  any  of  our  wars. 
Twenty-one  Americans  elected  to  remain 
with  the  enemy. 

This  In  no  way  derogates  from  the  cour- 
age, devotion,  and  magnificent  conduct  of 
moet  American  fighting  men  In  Korea,  but 
what  of  the  fact  that  over  one-third  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  collaborated  to 
at  least  a  minor  degree  with  the  Commu- 
nists, and  about  13  percent  became  active 
collaborationists? 
What  went  wrong? 

Capt.  L.  S.  Robinson.  V£  Navy,  says:  "It 
was  lack  of  home  training,  looae  standards, 
the  Idea  of  the  fast  buck,  the  quick  deal." 
He  lays  the  blame  also  to  the  almoat  total 
disregard  of  authority  and  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  war. 

I  think  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  success  of 
Red  Chlneee  Indoctrination  tactics.  I  used 
the  term  "Indoctrination"  rather  than 
"brainwashing"  since  the  Army  definition  of 
brainwashing  Is  a  process  producing  obvious 
alteration  of  character  whereby  the  subject 
ceases  to  be  the  same  pereonallty  he  was 
before.  There  U  no  real  evidence  of  the 
use  of  the  kind  of  severe  measures  required 
to  effect  a  change  of  personality.  What  was 
accomplished  here,  was  rather  a  change  of 
viewpoint  whereby  Americans  were  per- 
suaded to  adopt  the  enemy's  propaganda  as 
their  own.  IncldenUlly.  while  there  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  of  disciplinary  cruelty, 
there  Is  not  a  single  documented  case  of 
cruelty  being  applied  In  the  Indoctrination 
of  prisoners.  The  method  used  was  an 
alternation  of  leniency  with  pressure,  the 
continued  relentless  repetition  of  plausible, 
seemingly  factual  sutements. 

The  techniques  used  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  repetition,  harassment  and 
humiliation.  Prisoners  were  required  to 
cram  on  Chinese  literature  and  were  con- 
stantly examined  on  Communist  Ideology 
day  In  and  day  out.  week  In  and  week  out. 
As  the  author  of  the  book  I  have  referred 
to  BUtes:  "The  technique  of  harassment 
was  equally  successful.  •  •  •  of  the  three 
tactics,  the  third.  humtUatton  did  the  most 
psychological  damage."  Although  prisoners 
were  specifically  promised  leniency,  any 
prisoner  who  questioned  a  point  of  Com- 
munist doctrine  during  a  lecture  period  was 
required  to  remain  seated  and  the  entire 
class  of  his  fellow  prisoners  ordered  to  sund 
and  remain  on  Its  feet  unUl  the  objector 
had  abandoned  his  objection.  This  led  the 
other  prisoners  after  hours  of  standing  to 
complain  and  mutter  against  the  objector 
and  ultimately  led  to  his  capitulation.  The 
prisoner  was  then  required  to  read  a  long 
self-crltlclsm  ending  with  an  abject  apology 
to  the  class  and  the  Instructor  followed  by  a 
period  wherein  his  classmates  were  ordered 
to  criticize  him  which  they  did.  He  In  turn 
was  made  to  criticize  his  classmates.    This 


technique  ultimately  led  to  complete  dis- 
trust of  each  prisoner  by  every  other  pris- 
oner and  the  effect  on  morale  was  obvious. 

Why  were  these  arguments  effective? 
They  were  effective  because  our  soldiers  had 
little  or  no  grounding  In  American  foreign 
policy,  little  Interest  In  current  events  and 
wholly  Inadequate  grounding  In  American 
history  or  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Individual's 
duty  to  his  country. 

Were  these  American  eoldiers  Incapable  of 
learning?  True,  many  had  Immature  minds 
and  some  had  not  gone  beyond  the  fifth 
grade.  But  they  retiu-ned  to  the  United 
states  able  to  recite  long  passages  from  Karl 
Marx  from  memory,  they  had  studied  the 
theoretical  writings  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  un- 
til they  could  argue  the  merits  of  commu- 
nism and  Its  superiority  to  democracy  with 
some  of  the  best  educated  Army  interroga- 
tors. It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  many 
of  the  collaborators  came  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  bright  and  who  had  had  an 
average  or  better  than  average  education. 
Indoctrination  therefore  wa«  successful  to 
some  degree  In  all  groups  and  the  degree 
of  education  was  evidently  not  the  control- 
ling factor. 

There  has  been  faUure  In  depth  here,  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  public  officials. 
Failure  In  home  training  played  lu  part  too. 
Too  many  young  soldiers  hjid  been  Indoc- 
trinated before  they  ever  landed  In  Korea. 
In  the  belief  that  It's  what  you  get.  not  what 
you  give,  that  counts.  ■•The  lault.  dear  Bru- 
tus, that  we  are  underlings,  lies  not  In  our 
stars  but  In  ourselves." 

The  growth  of  governmental  paternalism, 
the  promise  to  vote  benefits  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  some  people  Into  the  pockets  of  others. 
the  concept  of  America  as  the  "Lady  with  the 
Ladle"  rather  than  the  "lAdy  with  the 
Lamp."  these  ideas  had  found  fertile  ground 
In  the  minds  of  young  men  who  had  never 
been  taught  to  honor  sacrifice,  to  respect 
unselfishness,  to  feel  devotion  to  a  cause,  to 
love  one's  country,  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  In  all  our  wars  for  freedom's 
cause. 

Those  who  faltered  were  the  "beat"  of  this 
generation.  There  were  so  many  more  who 
met  their  duty  and  their  defstiny  with  gal- 
lantry and  pauiotlsm. 

But  those  who  failed  are  a  charge  upon 
our  conscience,  a  warning  of  signs  of  decay 
among  us,  a  peril  to  our  future  security. 
"He  that  cannot  think  is  a  slave:  he  that 
dare  not  think  Is  a  coward;  be  that  wUl  not 
think  is  a  bigot." 

Before  patriotism  goes  out  of  style,  should 
we  not  busy  ourselves  with  some  wise  reme- 
dial planning? 

I  believe  we  must,  through  State  and  local 
programs,  reexamine  and  drastically  over- 
haul our  present  methods  of  Instructing  our 
youth.  In  grade  school,  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Here  Is  a  quote  from  an  Interesting 
letter  written  by  a  college  girl  which  ap- 
pears In  the  March  Issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly:  "My  acndrmlc  preparation  had  In- 
cluded worl.  on  the  sch(x>l  annual,  student 
service  In  the  school  library,  iraffic  laws  and 
safety,  courses  In  poise,  and  a  culture  course 
that  somehow  never  went  bey>)nd  yoiuig  per- 
son'! guide  to  the  orchestra."  One  wonders 
whether  the  high  school  In  question  had 
any  courses  In  American  hlstc>ry.  civics,  gov- 
ernment, and  one  may  be  permitted  to  won- 
der also  what  textbooks  may  have  been  uaed. 
The  Federal  Governmfent  should  reexamine 
Its  Armed  Forces  Indoctrination  and  orienta- 
tion programs,  even  though  there  has  been 
progress  In  this  area  In  the  past  S  years. 

We  need  unremitting  emphasis  on  the 
origins  of  our  Nation,  on  what  made  It  strong 
and  great  and  kept  It  free,  upon  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  national  purpose. 

I  would  like  our  schools  to  stir  our  stu- 
dents to  love  of  country,  to  prepare  them 
to  counter  the  washers  of  brains  with  un- 
devlatlng  faith  founded  upon  knowledge  of 


our  country's  principles  and  policies,  with 
the  sturdiness  of  their  conviction  in  the 
justice  of  oxir  country's  cause.  And  if  this 
be  propaganda.  I  would  also  like  our  Armed 
Forces  to  employ  much  more  of  it. 

Nor  Is  It  sentlmentallsm  which  leads  me 
to  suggest  that  I  would  like  to  hear  again  In 
the  classrooms  of  America,  the  stirring 
stories  of  our  clearing  of  the  wilderness,  the 
wintry  tale  of  the  agonies  of  the  men  of 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  the  gallantry 
of  Tlconderoga,  Antietam,  Chateau  Thierry, 
and  Iwo  Jima. 

I  would  like  to  hear  again  in  the  class- 
rooms of  our  Republic,  the  rolling  cadences 
of  "Hail.  Columbia".  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  "The  Halls  of  Montezuma." 
I  should  like  to  be  assured  that  from  these, 
our  halls  of  learning,  our  sons  and  daughters 
depart  with  the  chambers  of  their  minds 
filled  with  the  beauteous  and  pleasant  riches 
of  wisdom,  tolerance  and  patriotism.  So 
armed,  they  will  meet  and  conquer  the  men- 
ace of  any  Red  schoolhouse. 

These  things  I  would  like. 

And  so,  I  think,  would  you. 


Benson  Gaining  Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1959 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
days  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  even  before,  the  vitality  and  growth 
of  a  nation  could  be  determined  by  the 
activity  of  that  nation's  markets.  Free 
markets,  bringing  together  free  sellers 
and  free  buyers,  served  as  the  mainspring 
behind  national  progress. 

Someplace  along  the  line  we  in  Amer- 
ica sacrificed  our  free  agricultural  mar- 
kets on  an  altar  of  expediency  and  fear. 
We  became  fearful  that  our  agricultural 
economy  could  not  prosper  as  a  free 
facet  of  our  economy.  We  started  to 
shelter,  to  control,  and  to  regulate  it. 
Today  we  have  all  but  smothered  it. 

A  leading  exponent  of  free  markets,  of 
course,  has  been  our  dedicated  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  He 
has  warned  the  American  people  of  what 
is  happening  to  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. He  has  pointed  out  that  agricul- 
ture must  be  given  room  for  breathing 
and  expansion  in  free  markets.  For  his 
trouble,  the  Secretary  has  been  maligned 
and  has  suffered  Indignities  not  befltting 
a  man  of  his  character  and  demon- 
strated ability. 

Dally,  however.  Secretary  Benson  has 
found  new  allies,  both  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  without. 

One  of  the  most  important  allies,  not 
only  for  Secretary  Benson,  but  for  the 
entire  agricultural  economy,  has  been 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. The  support  of  such  a  group  is 
important,  because  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  board  of  trade  is  to  bring  buyer  and 
seller  together  freely  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  agricultural  products.  The 
activities  of  the  commodity  exchanges  is 
a  vital  link  in  the  chain  from  production 
to  distribution.  As  a  result  of  bringing 
the  competitive  forces  of  supply  and  de- 


mand together  ir.  this  fashion,  grain  and 
gntin  products  are  distributed  nationally 
and  Internationally.  The  operations  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  are  under 
rigid  self-imposed  rules  of  business  con- 
duct, as  well  as  Oovernment  regulation. 
The  board's  primary  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  the  most  efficient 
grain  marketing  services  at  lowest  possi- 
ble costs. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  these  remarks 
by  including  in  the  Record  the  agricul- 
tural policy  statement  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  adopted 
recently.    The  policy  statement  follows: 

ACRICtn.TtTRAL    POLICT   STATEMZMT 

Despite  having,  for  over  6  years,  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  dedicated  to  free  markets, 
the  entrenched  bureaucracy  and  self-interest 
Of  those  who  prosi>er  under  control  have  led 
the  country  further  down  the  road  to  com- 
plete Government  domination  of  the  free 
agricultural  marketing  system.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  indicated  that  by  July  1. 1959. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  have 
$9  billion  tied  up  in  loans  and  surplus  com- 
modities, and  that  the  carrying  charges  on 
this  mountain  of  production  would  run  to 
$1  billion  annually. 

This  continued  expansion  of  CCC  and  Its 
Increasing  inroads  into  the  marketing  of 
grain  has  brought  a  greater  awareness  to  the 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  problems,  and  of  the  need  for 
positive  action.  It  Is  time  to  take  up  the 
challenge,  since  It  Is  clear  that  the  natviral 
course  of  events  cannot  t>e  depended  upon  to 
help  free  markets. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago  has,  therefore, 
adopted  the  following  as  basic  policy  to  guide 
the  association  in  its  continuing  struggle  for 
restoration  of  free  markets. 

"We  must  go  on  record  as  being  vigorously 
opposed  to  all  programs  and  pedicles  that 
result  in  agricultural  food  and  fiber  not 
clearing  through  the  market.  Therefore, 
basic  policy  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
is  to: 

"1.  Take  a  more  aggressive  stand  on  the 
elimination  of  governmental  competition  and 
domination  of  free  markets. 

"2.  Act  as  a  more  forceful  spokesman  in 
defense  of  the  private  marketing  system  as 
opposed  to  State  trading. 

"3.  Give  open  support  to  those  farm  lead- 
ers and  farm  organizations  when  those 
leaders  and  organisations  work  for  the  pro- 
grams that  benefit  the  private  marketing 
system. 

"4.  Support  legislation  which  will  keep  the 
Oovernment  from  acquiring  surpluses  of 
commodities." 


Why  Not  Enforce  Existinf  Uw7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TSXAS 
IN  THE  MOnSI  or  REPRBSENTA'nVSS 

Wednesday,  March  25. 19S9 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fair 
trade  bill,  H.R.  1253,  now  before  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee endeavors  to  make  legal — by  set- 
ting aside  antitrust  protection — resale 
price  maintenance.  Resale  price  main- 
tenance legislation  is  not  needed  to  pre- 
vent predatory  price  cutting.  The 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Robinson-Patman 
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Act — particularly  section  3 — have  been 
passed  by  previous  sessions  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  such  predatory  price  cutting. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  set  aside  the  law 
providing  these  protections  and  enact  a 
law  to  shackle  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  Congress, 
through  Its  committee,  rtopped  buying 
a  "pig  in  a  poke,"  accepting  and  digni- 
fying the  proponents  claims  as  valid? 
Rather,  we  should  investigate  why  so 
many  proponents  of  this  bill  feel  en- 
dangered by  predatory  price  cutting 
which  Is  already  illegal.  Let  us  first 
decide  the  shortcomings,  if  any,  or  lack 
of  enforcement  of  existing  law  before  we 
Impose  federally  sanctioned  price  con- 
trol. 


Memorial  Tribute  to  2d  Lt.  Kenneth  G. 
Faoteck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPREfiENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
day's newspapers  announced  the  finding 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  after  a  16-day 
search,  of  the  body  of  little  9-year-old 
Candlce  Elaine  Rogers  who  had  disap- 
peared as  she  was  selling  Camp  Fire  Girl 
mints  near  her  home. 

The  Nation  has  been  deeply  horrified 
by  the  wanton  brutality  of  this  crime. 
It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  the  vicious 
murderer  may  soon  be  apprehended  and 
brought  before  a  court  for  trial. 

Today,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words,  in 
both  pride  aiMl  sorrow,  about  another 
very  tragic  phase  of  the  case,  the  heroic 
death  of  a  young  man  who  grew  up  in 
my  congressional  district,  the  Fourth 
District  of  New  York. 

Keimeth  O.  Fauteck.  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Air  Force,  who  was  killed 
in  a  helicopter  accident  near  Spokane, 
on  March  7,  was  the  eldest  of  the  two 
sons  of  George  and  Marie  Fauteck,  of 
216-18  117th  Road.  Cambria  Heights, 
N.Y.  He  was  pilot  of  an  Air  Force  heli- 
copter, and  was,  with  four  other  crew 
members,  engaged  In  a  volunteer  search 
up  the  Spokane  River  for  the  missing 
little  girl,  when  the  helicopter  struck 
some  high-tension  wires  of  the  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  Co..  and  fell  in 
wreckage  Into  the  Nine  Mile  Reservoir. 
Two  others  were  killed  with  Kenneth: 
S.  Sgt.  William  A.  McDonnell,  and  A2c 
Marlice  D.  Ray.  Two  survived,  with 
minor  injuries:  S.  Sgt.  James  L.  Fisher 
and  A2c.  Michael  R.  Holloway. 

Kenneth  Fauteck  leaves  a  young 
bride,  the  former  Eleanor  Dengler  of 
OzOTie  Park,  N.Y.,  to  mourn  his  loss  and 
to  take  pride  in  the  memory  of  hia 
brave  sacrifice.  Otto  Gumaellus,  to 
whom  I  am  grateful  for  sending  me 
word  of  this  sad  event,  well  asks: 

In  a  time  of  peace,  what  greater  glory 
can  a  young  man  have  than  one  who.  while 
senrlng  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 


States,   unselfishly  and   heroically  gives  up 
hU  life  so  that  a  child  might  live? 

Police  Inspector  Robert  B.  Piper,  In 
whose  search  for  the  missing  child  Ken- 
neth Fauteck  and  the  others  were  as- 
sisting, said: 

How  do  you  thank  men  for  such  a  noble 
gift?  Their  deaths  aru  a  great  tragedy.  I 
know  the  boys  who  died  felt  It  was  as 
necessary  as  anything  In  the  world  for  them 
to  do  what  they  did. 

The  mayor  and  the  City  Counsel  of 
Spokane  have  similarly  expressed  their 
gratitude  and  grief,  personally  and  in 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Spokane.  But 
It  seems  fitting  also  that  there  be  a 
recognition  of  the  sticrlflce  of  Kenneth 
Fauteck  in  particular,  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  at  once  local,  in  that  I 
represent  his  home  district,  and  na- 
tional, in  that  I  am  .speaking  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Kenneth  was  but  22  years  old.  and 
had  been  married  only  a  year  this 
month.  He  had,  after  his  marriage  on 
March  2.  1958,  been  transferred  in 
rapid  succession  from  Mltchel  Field  to 
Georgia,  to  Texas,  to  California,  and 
finally  to  Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  Spo- 
kane. Wash.  His  quick  intelligence  and 
eager  Interest  in  flying  had  enabled  him, 
without  having  completed  high  school, 
to  earn  his  officers  commission.  It 
seems  sure  that  he  had  a  great  career, 
in  service  and  achievement,  before 
him — but  no  length  of  life  could  have 
earned  him  more  gratitude  and  glory 
than  his  death  in  tlie  performance  of 
this  brave  act.  As  a  symbol  of  the 
recognition  Kenneth  Fauteck  has  de- 
served from  his  country.  I  am  sending 
to  his  family,  in  tiibute  to  his  memory, 
an  American  flag  that  has  flown  over 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 


Women  Won't  Need  To  Shop  Any  More 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  shopping  for  sales, 
a  cheaper  price,  a  bargain,  make  millions 
of  daily  decisions  which  in  total  establish 
the  prices  of  merchandise. 

The  right  price  is  that  price  the  buyer 
will  pay  by  choice  after  comparing  com- 
petitive items.  Other  matters,  such  as 
credit  terms,  delivery,  warranty,  and  the 
like,  are  present,  but  change  not  the 
fact  that  the  price  Is.  by  definition,  the 
mutual  choice  made  by  buyer  and  seller. 
The  buyer  may  haggle  to  get  the  price 
reduced.  The  merchant  may  hold  the 
merchandise  for  a  period,  reduce  it.  have 
a  sale,  or  throw  in  a  bonus.  The  sales 
price  Is  still  the  amount  the  buyer  will 
pay. 

Now  by  Federal  law.  known  as  fair 
trade.  H.R.  1253,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  asked  to  set  aside  antitrust 
law  and  let  the  manufacturer  set  the 


retailers'  price.  Is  the  give  and  take  of 
the  marketplace  between  buyer  and 
seller  now  to  go  out  the  window?  Might 
as  well  tell  the  women,  as  one  fair  trade 
exponent  commented.  "It  wont  be  neces. 
sary  to  shop  any  more." 


Greek  Independence  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  138  years 
ago  the  national  flag  of  Greece  was  un- 
furled to  ignite  the  great  revolution 
afainst  foreign  rule.  Today  the  Greek 
people  take  rightful  pride  In  celebrating 
this  historic  day,  March  25,  1821.  which 
heralded  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Green  Nation  by  the 
despotism  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  have  drawn  in.spiration  from  the 
long.  hard,  valiant,  and  epic  struggle  of 
the  Greek  people  for  independence. 
Greek  Independence  Day  has  immortal- 
ized the  bravery  and  devotion  of  this 
proud  nation's  warriors  and  martyrs. 
On  this  stirring  occasion  the  free  world 
is  once  again  reminded  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

The  spirit  of  Greece's  passion  of  in- 
dependence was  strikingly  captured  by 
Lord  Byron  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  he  wrote: 

The  Isles  of  Greece.    The  isles  of  Greece. 


The  mountains  look  on  Marathon. 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone. 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

Ancient  Greece  was  the  cradle  of  lib- 
erty. Apostles  of  freedom  still  look  to 
Greece,  both  ancient  and  modern.  For  it 
was  there  that  the  Western  concepts  of 
representative  government  and  the  rule 
of  law  were  mothered,  and  it  was  in  clas- 
sical Greece  that  political  theories  antag- 
onistic to  tyranny  first  were  bom,  later 
to  mature  and  inspire  the  great  demo- 
cratic movements  of  modem  civilization. 

Today  Greece,  precariously  situated 
on  the  border  of  the  Soviet  empire,  is  a 
compelling  example  of  the  perseverance 
and  sacrifice  necessary  to  defend  democ- 
racy against  the  dynamic  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  Greece  is  now 
economically  poor.  Nevertheless,  it  man- 
ages to  spend  5  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  its  military  establish- 
ment. A.ssistance  from  the  outside  is 
essential  to  assure  Greece  a  stable  eco- 
nomic system  and  a  viable  future  amidst 
the  distresses  of  the  cold  war.  The 
United  States  and  Its  allies  are  now  pro- 
viding this  help,  a  token  of  the  great  debt 
which  their  civilization  owes  to  Greece, 

After  World  War  U.  when  strong  pres- 
sure was  applied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
subversion  by  the  Communists  had  en- 
gulfed  the   country  in   civil   war,  the 


United  States  came  to  the  aid  of  Greece. 
As  a  result  of  assistance  from  this  coun- 
try, the  wartom  economy  of  Greece  vTks 
reconstructed  and  the  Communist  insur- 
rection was  suppressed. 

The  continuing  freedom  and  security 
of  Greece  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
free  world.  At  the  same  t:me,  the  secu- 
rity of  Greece  as  a  free  nation  contigu- 
ous to  the  Soviet  bloc  is  viUiUy  dependent 
on  the  strength  of  the  Western  alliance. 
Since  1950,  Greece  has  been  associated 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation in  planning  for  the  defense  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Greece's  land,  sea.  and 
air  forces  are  now  linked  with  the  com- 
bined NATO  command  for  southeastern 
Europe  and  have  participated  in  the  joint 
exercises  for  developing  a  coordinated 
defense  program  for  the  <?astem  Medi- 
terranean. The  armed  services  of  Greece 
are  supplied  with  modem  arms  and 
equipment  under  the  NATO  programs. 

In  this  way.  Greece  has  undertaken  to 
assume  its  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  the  Balkans  and  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Consequently,  the  area  bridg- 
ing Europe  is  more  .secure  and  the  south- 
ern flank  of  NATO  is  more  stiongly  forti- 
fied. 

On  this  anniversary,  the  United  States 
salutes  the  Greek  people  for  their  monu- 
mental contributions,  past  and  present. 
to  our  country  and  to  our  civilization. 
Throughout  the  land,  there  are  over  one- 
half  million  Americans  of  Hellenic  back- 
ground. Our  country  is  a  much  im- 
proved place  because  the  patriotic  and 
resourceful  Greek  people  have  contrib- 
uted their  magnificent  heritage  toward 
building  a  greater  America. 


Fair  Trade  Vioiatet  Both  Political  Partiet 
and  Confrestional  Oath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Republi- 
cans often  praise  the  merits  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  stress  principles 
of  balanced  budget,  fiscal  responsibihty, 
price  stability,  sound  money  and  free- 
dom from  price  and  wage  controls. 
These  are  good  and  true  principles,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Now  comes  the  Fair  Trade  Act,  H.R. 
1253.  to  enforce  by  Federal  law  a  retail 
stipulated  price  system  permitting  the 
manufacturer  to  set  these  prices.  Well, 
It  is  price  control,  contrary  to  Republi- 
can principles.  As  to  inflation  and 
sound  currency — well,  fair  trade  Items 
in  a  comprehensive  Justice  Department 
survey  cost  27  percent  more  than  in  a 
nonfair  trade  area.  This  certainly  cuts 
buying  power.  Price  stability?  That, 
too.  is  out  the  window.  In  short,  ftdr 
trade  fails  the  best  of  RepubUcan  prin- 
ciples. 

Democrats  constantly  attempt  to 
identify  themselves  with  common  peo- 
ple, the  little  man,   the  average  con- 


sumer. Well,  these  price  fixing  laws  are 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  share 
principles  rooted  in  American  tradi- 
tion— that  set  us  apart  as  a  Nation  from 
foreign  ideologies — no  matter  the  differ- 
ences between  parties.  Members  of 
Congress  by  oath  subscribe  to  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  between  the  branches  of 
Government  and  between  Federal  and 
State.  This  fair  trade  bill  would  be  a 
Federal  encroachment  on  State  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Fair  trade  is  antithetical  to  the  beliefs 
of  both  parties,  and  to  both  'conserva- 
tives and  liberals.  When  Members  of 
Congress  get  the  facts,  the  so-called 
fair  trade  bill  will  be  discarded  and 
discredited. 


DAV  Services  in  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  exceptional  record  of  vital 
rehabilitation  services  freely  extended  to 
thousands  of  Massachusetts  citizens  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention.  These 
splendid  himianitarian  services  are  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  benefited  thereby,  directly  and  in- 
directly. 

Among  the  several  congresslonally 
chartered  veteran  organizations,  which 
have  State  departments  and  local  chap- 
ters in  Massachusetts,  is  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  The  DAV  is  the 
only  such  organization  composed  exclu- 
sively of  those  Americans  who  have  been 
either  wounded,  gassed.  Injured,  or  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  active  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  some  coimtry  allied  with  it,  during 
time  of  war. 

Formed  in  1920,  imder  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx.  DAV  legisla- 
tive activities  have  benefited  every  com- 
pensated disabled  veteran  very  substan- 
tially. Its  present  national  commander 
is  another  Judge,  David  B.  Williams,  of 
Concord.  Mass.  Its  national  adjutant  is 
John  E.  Feighner,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Its  national  lf«lslative  director  is  Elmer 
M,  Freudenberger;  Its  national  director 
of  claims.  Cicero  F,  Hogan;  and  its  na- 
tional director  of  emplojmaent  relations, 
John  W.  Burris — all  located  at  its  Na- 
tional Service  Headquarters  at  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Inasmuch  as  less  than  10  percent  of 
oiu"  country's  war  veterans  are  receiving 
monthly  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties— some  2  million — the  DAV  can  never 
aspire  to  become  the  largest  of  the  sev- 
eral veteran  organizations.  Neverthe- 
less, since  shortly  after  its  formation  in 
1920,  the  DAV  National  Headquarters, 
located  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  main- 
tained the  largest  stafif  of  any  veteran 
organization,  of  full-time  trained  na- 
tional service  o£Qcei*s,  138  of  them,  who 
are  located  in  the  63  regional  and  3  dis- 


trict offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  in  Its  central  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  They  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  official  claim  records  of  those 
claimants  who  have  given  them  their 
powers  of  attorney.  All  of  them  being 
war-handicapi>ed  veterans  themselves, 
these  service  officers  are  sympathetic  and 
alert  as  to  the  problems  of  other  less 
well-informed  claimants. 

The  DAV  maintains  five  national 
service  officers  in  Massachusetts,  located 
in  the  VA  Regional  Office  at  1  Beacon 
Street.  Boston,  Mass..  as  follows:  Eugene 
F.  Reilly.  James  J.  Sayre.  Louis  Spencer, 
Paul  J.  Sullivan,  and  Thomas  J.  Tomao. 
The  DAV  department  commander  is  Leo 
W.  Lalley  and  the  department  adjutant 
is  Joseph  R.  Harold,  who  also  serves  as 
executive  service  assistant  to  the  na- 
tional commander.  Judge  David  B.  Wil- 
liams, of  Concord.  Mass.,  all  of  whom 
are  my  personal  friends. 

The  DAV  Department  of  Massachu- 
setts has  nationally  appointed  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Voluntary  Services  Advisory 
Committees  at  each  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  servicing  Mas- 
sachusetts veterans.  These  DAV  repre- 
sentatives and  the  hospitals  are  as  fol- 
lows: Bedford  VA  Hospital,  E.  Elmer 
Baldwin,  representative;  Boston  VA  Hos- 
pital. George  J.  Lynch,  representative; 
Brockton  VA  Hospital,  George  K.  Inglis, 
representative;  Boston  regional  office, 
Franxington  VA  Hospital.  Robert  F. 
Irino,  representative;  Northampton  VA 
Hospital.  Earl  A.  Gour.  representative; 
Rutland  Heights  VA  Hospital.  Alonzo 
Scott,  representative;  and  West  Roxbury 
VA  Hospital.  Harry  E.  Guerriero,  repre- 
sentative. 

During  the  last  flscal  year,  the  VA 
paid  out  $199,218,000  for  its  veterans' 
program  in  Massachusetts,  including 
$71,227,789  disability  compensation  to  its 
93.730  service-disabled  veterans.  These 
Federal  expenditures  in  Massachusetts 
furnish  substantial  purchasing  power  in 
all  communities.  Only  about  13  per- 
cent— 12,420 — are  members  of  the  91 
DAV  chapters  in  Massachusetts. 

This  13 -percent  record  is  strange,  in 
view  of  the  very  outstanding  record  of 
personalized  service  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  DAV  national 
seiTlce  officers  in  behalf  of  Massachu- 
setts veterans  and  dependents  during 
the  last  10  fiscal  years,  as  revealed  by 
the  following  statistics: 

Claimants     contacted     (esti- 
mate)   - -  260,  603 

Claim  folders  reviewed .-  217. 169 

Appearances      before      rating 

boards 65.078 

Compensation  increafies  ob- 
tained   10.194 

Service  connections  obtained.  6,  013 

Nonservlce  pensions 1,349 

Death  benefits  obtained 180 

Total    monetary   benefits   ob- 
tained  ♦4.899.389.07 

These  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
accomplishments  of  other  national 
service  officers  on  duty  in  the  central 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
handling  appeals  and  reviews,  or  in  its 
three  district  offices,  handling  death  and 
insurance  cases.  Over  the  last  10  years. 
they  reported  83,611  claims  handled  in 
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such  district  ofBces.  resulting  in  mone- 
tary benefits  of  $20,850,335.32,  and  In  the 
central  office,  they  handled  58,282  re- 
views and  appeals,  resulting  in  monetary 
benefits  of  $5,337,389.05.  Proportionate 
additional  benefits  were  thereby  obtained 
for  Massachusetts  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, and  their  siurvivors. 

These  figures  fall  properly  to  paint 
the  picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  Individualized  advice,  counsel,  and 
assistance  extended  to  all  of  the  claim- 
ants who  have  contacted  DAV  national 
service  officers  in  person,  by  telephone, 
and  by  letter. 

Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  all 
disabled  veterans — only  about  10  percent 
of  whom  were  DAV  members — their  de- 
pendents, and  others,  in  response  to 
their  varied  claims  for  service  connec- 
tion, disability  compensation,  medical 
treatment,  hospitalization,  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances, vocational  training,  insurance, 
death  compensation  or  ijension.  VA  guar- 
antee loans  for  homes,  farms  and  busi- 
nesses, and  so  forth.  Helpful  advice  was 
also  given  as  to  counseling  and  place- 
ment into  suitable  useful  emplosrment  (to 
utilize  their  remaining  abilities),  civil 
service  examinations,  appointments,  re- 
tentions, retirement  benefits,  and  multi- 
farious other  problems. 

Every  claim  presents  different  prob- 
lems. Too  few  Americans  fully  realize 
that  governmental  benefits  are  not  auto- 
matically awarded  to  disabled  veterans — 
not  given  on  a  silver  platter.  Fre- 
quently, because  of  lack  of  official  rec- 
ords, death  or  disappearance  of  former 
buddies  and  associates,  lapse  of  memory 
with  the  passage  of  time,  lack  of  in- 
formation and  experience,  proof  of  the 
legal  service  connection  of  a  disability 
becomes  extremely  diiflcult — too  many 
times  impossible.  A  claims  and  rating 
board  can  obviously  not  grant  favorable 
action  merely  based  on  the  opinions,  im- 
pressions, or  conclusions  of  persons  who 
submit  notarized  affidavits.  Specific, 
detailed  pertinent  facts  are  essential. 

The  VA,  which  acts  as  Judge  and  jury. 
cannot  properly  prosecute  claims  against 
Itself.  As  the  defendant,  in  effect,  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  must 
award  the  benefits  provided  under  the 
laws  administered  by  it,  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  DAV  national  service  officer  can  and 
does  advise  a  claimant  precisely  why  his 
claim  may  previously  have  be€n  denied 
and  then  specifies  what  additional  evi- 
dence is  essential.  The  claimant  must 
necessarily  bear  the  burden  of  obtain- 
ing such  fact-giving  afBdavit  evidence. 
The  experienced  national  service  officer 
win,  of  course,  advise  him  as  to  its  pos- 
sible Improvement,  before  presenting 
same  to  the  adjudication  agency.  In  the 
light  of  all  of  the  circumstances  and 
facts,  and  of  the  pertinent  laws,  prece- 
dents, regulations,  and  schedule  of  dis- 
ability ratings.  No  DAV  national  serv- 
ice officer,  I  feel  certain,  ever  uses  his 
skill,  except  In  behalf  of  worthy  claim- 
ants, with  Justifiable  claims. 

The  VA  has  denied  more  claims  than 
it  has  allowed  because  most  claims  are 
not  properly  prepared.  It  Is  very  sig- 
nificant, as  pointed  out  by  the  DAV  act- 
ing national  director  of  claims.  Chester 
A.  Cash,  that  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  those  claims,  which  have  been  pre- 


pared and  presented  with  the  aid  of  a 
DAV  national  service  officer,  are  even- 
tually favorably  acted  upon,  than  is 
the  case  as  to  those  claimants  who  have 
not  given  their  powers  of  attorney  to 
any  such  special  advocate. 

Another  fact  not  generally  known  is 
that,  under  the  overall  review  of  claims 
inaugurated  by  the  VA  some  4  years  ago, 
the  disability  compensation  payments  of 
about  37,200  veterans  have  been  dis- 
continued, and  reduced  as  to  about 
27,300  others  at  an  aggregate  loss  to 
them  of  more  than  $28  million  per  year. 
About  4.5  percent  of  such  discontinu- 
ances and  reductions  have  probably  oc- 
curred as  to  disabled  veterans  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  consequent  loss  of  about 
$1,260,000  per  year. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants 
were  not  represented  by  the  DAV  or  by 
any  other  veteran  organization.  Judg- 
ing by  the  pas^<.  such  luifavoraole  adju- 
dications will  occur  as  to  an  additional 
equal  number  or  more  during  the  next 
3  years,  before  such  review  is  completed. 
I  urge  every  disabled  veteran  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  give  his  power  of  attorney 
to  the  national  service  officer  of  the 
DAV,  or  of  some  other  veteran  organiza- 
tion, or  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  just 
as  a  protective  measure. 

The  average  claimant  who  receives 
helpful  advice  probably  does  not  realize 
the  background  of  training  and  expe- 
rience of  a  competent  expert  national 
service  officer. 

Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs 
of  about  $12,197,600  during  a  10-year 
period,  one  would  find  that  it  has  ex- 
pended about  $3.50  for  each  claim  folder 
reviewed,  or  about  $8.80  for  each  rating 
board  appearance,  or,  again,  about  $22.70 
for  each  favorable  award  obtained,  or 
about  $123  for  each  service  connection 
obtained,  or  about  $54  for  each  com- 
pensation increase  obtained,  and  has 
obtained  about  $14.10  of  direct  monetary 
benefits  for  claimants  for  each  dollar 
expended  by  the  DAV  for  Its  national 
service  officer  setup.  Moreover,  such 
benefits  will  generally  continue  for 
many  years. 

Evidently,  most  claimants  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  re- 
ceives no  Goverrunent  subsidy  whatso- 
ever. The  DAV  is  enabled  to  maintain 
its  nationwide  staff  of  expert  national 
service  officers  primarily  because  of  in- 
come from  membership  dues  collected 
by  its  local  chapters  and  from  the  net 
income  on  its  Idento-Tag — miniature 
automobile  license  tags — project,  owned 
by  the  DAV  and  operated  by  Its  em- 
ployees, most  of  whom  are  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  wives,  or  their  widows,  or 
other  handicapped  Americans — a  reha- 
bilitation project  is  thus  furnishing 
them  with  useful  employment.  Inci- 
dentally, without  checking  as  to 
whether  they  had  previously  sent  In  a 
donation,  more  than  1,400,000  owners  of 
sets  of  lost  keys  have  received  them 
back  from  the  DAV's  Idento-Tag  de- 
partment, 28,272  of  whom,  during  the 
last  8  years,  were  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents. 

Every  eligible  veteran,  by  becoming  a 
DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens,  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  such  much-needed  pub- 
lic support  as  will  enable  It  to  maintain 


its  invaluable  nationwide  service  set- 
up on  a  more  adequate  basis.  So  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  dis- 
tressed disabled  veterans,  if  the  DAV 
could  be  enabled,  financially,  to  main- 
tain an  expert  service  officer  in  every  one 
of  the  173  VA  hospitals. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV 
has  also  relied  on  appropriations  from 
its  separately  incorporated  trustee,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation,  aggregating 
$3,300,000.  exclusively  for  salaries  to 
its  national  service  officers.  Its  reserves 
having  been  thus  nearly  exhausted,  the 
DAV  service  foundation  is  therefore 
very  much  in  need  of  the  generous  sup- 
port of  all  serviced  claimants.  DAV 
members,  and  other  social-minded 
Americans — by  direct  donations,  by 
desipnations  in  insurance  policies,  by 
bequests  in  wills,  by  assigmnents  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  by  establishing 
special  types  of  trust  funds. 

A  special  type  of  memorial  trust  fund 
originated  about  3  years  ago  with  con- 
cerned disabled  veteran  members  of  the 
DAV  Chapter  in  Butte,  Mont.,  which  es- 
tablished the  first  perpetual  rehabilita- 
tion fund  of  $1,000  with  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation.  Recently  it  added  another 
$100  thereto.  Since  then,  every  DAV 
unit  in  that  State  has  established  such  a- 
special  memorial  trust  fund,  ranging 
from  $100  to  $1,100.  equivalent  to  about 
$4  per  DAV  member — an  excellent  prece- 
dent for  Massachusetts. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any 
such  rehabilitation  service  can  help  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  DAV  to  continue 
such  excellent  rehabilitation  services  in 
Massachusetts  by  sending  in  donations 
to  the  DAV  Service  Foundation.  631 
Permsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  Every  such  serviced  claimant  who 
is  eligible  can  and  should  also  become  a 
DAV  member,  preferably  a  life  member, 
for  which  the  total  fee  Is  $100— $50  to 
those  born  before  January  1.  1902.  or 
World  War  I  veterans — payable  in  in- 
stallments within  2  full  fiscal  year 
p>eriods. 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  our 
Government  more  representative  by  be- 
ing a  supporting  member  of  at  least  one 
organization  which  refiects  his  interests 
and  viewpoints— labor  unions,  trade  as- 
sociations and  various  rehgious.  frater- 
nal, and  civic  associations.  All  of  Amer- 
icas  veterans  ought  to  be  members  of 
one  or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service- 
giving  veteran  organizations.  All  of 
America's  disabled  defenders,  who  are 
receiving  disability  compensation,  have 
greatly  benefited  by  their  own  official 
voice— the  DAV. 


Battle  Between  Bigs  Means  Higher 
Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  AI^ER.    Mr.  Speaker,  consimiera 
pay  lower  prices  for  goods  in  a  non-fair- 


trade  area.  Justice's  Antltriist  Depart- 
ment survey  clearly  establishes  this 
fact — Bick's  statement  1959.  appendix  1. 
In  eight  non-fair-trade  cities,  132  fair 
trade  items  sold  for  27  percent  below 
fair  trade  values.  Retailers  were  mak- 
ing money  and  the  consumers  did  not 
know  how  lucky  they  were  to  be  in  a  non- 
fair-trade  area.  Those  paying  more  did 
not  know  how  unlucky  they  were  to  be  in 
a  fair  trade  area. 

The  moral  is  that  wide  profit  mar- 
gins— now  being  asked  by  Federal  law — 
in  a  fair  trade  bill— H.R.  1253— are  the 
very  reasons  that  discount  houses  enter 
the  scene. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  a  battle  be- 
tween big  and  little  retailers — not  so. 
It  is  a  battle  between  bigs,  and  the  Fed- 
eral adoption  of  this  fair  trade  bill  will 
kill  tlie  little  independent  retailer,  not 
the  big  stores.    As  Mr.  Bicks  pointed  out : 

It  la  more  correct  to  say  that  the  fair  trade 
fracas  Is  one  between  big  retaUcrs  or  price 
stores  on  the  one  hand,  and  big  manufac- 
turers or  quality  stores  on  the  other,  rather 
than  one  between  big  and  Utile  retailers 
•  •  •  there  are  money  and  rested  Interest 
aplenty  on  both  sides  and  the  colorful  drama 
somewhat  overdrawn  of  the  big  foreign  oper- 
ator crushing  the  little  local  Independent  Is 
a  poetic  legend  more  suitable  for  propaganda 
exploitation  than  the  whole  unvarnished 
reality. 

Maybe  the  small  retailers  had  better 
get  wise  to  the  dangers  of  fair  trade 
while  there  is  still  time  and  beware  of 
their  own  national  leadership. 


Benton    Establishes    Unbroken    Record 
Opposing   Farm   Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NOKTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  report  to  the  House  that, 
with  the  Nation's  agriculture  headed 
into  a  new  and  a  deeper  recession.  Mr. 
Ezra  Taf  t  Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  this  administration  have 
opposed  in  this  Congress  every  bill  taken 
up  by  our  committee  intended  to 
stabilize  and  strengthen  the  farm 
economy. 

The  Members  of  the  House  have  intro- 
duced 238  bills  in  the  8$th  Congress  re- 
lating to  agriculture.  To  this  date,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  objected 
to  every  one  of  these  bills  on  which  it 
has  taken  a  position. 

This  administration  has  set  a  course 
of  lower  and  lower  prices  and  income  for 
agriculture  and  it  stands  cold  and  In- 
flexible against  any  action  of  the  Con- 
gress which  might  alter  this  policy  of 
penury  for  our  farmers. 

Here  is  the  administration's  record  In 
this  Congress: 

Our  Committee  on  Agriculture  called 
up  legislation  proposed  by  the  Nation's 
wheat  producers,  to  attack  the  siuplus 
problem  of  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time 


to  provide  a  reasonable  price  for  wheat 
farmers.  The  administration  had  con- 
ceded that  our  most  pressing  problem  in 
agriculture  at  this  time  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  great  surpluses  of  wheat.  Yet, 
spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture came  to  our  committee  room  and 
opF>osed  this  legislation. 

We  called  up  a  bill  to  restore  a  reason- 
able price  relationship  between  com 
and  the  smaller  feed  grains — oats,  rye, 
barley,  and  grain  sorghum.  We  did  this 
when  Mr.  Benson  set  the  1959  support 
levels  on  the  smaller  grains  so  low  as  to 
assure  hardships  for  the  producers  of 
these  crops  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
courage larger  planting  of  corn,  already 
in  surplus.  Mr.  Benson  and  this  admin- 
istration opposed  us. 

Consideration  was  set  for  legislation 
to  provide  a  special  program  of  research 
to  discover  new  industrial  uses  for  the 
products  of  our  farms.  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  approved  unanimously  last  year 
by  the  Senate.  Yet,  the  Department 
came  In  and  opposed  the  bill. 

We  brought  up  a  measure  supported 
by  tobacco  growers  and  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry :tenerally,  to  lower  the  parity  and 
support  level  on  tobacco,  so  that  Ameri- 
can tobacco  could  compete  more  favor- 
ably in  world  markets.  Mr.  Benson's 
spokesmen  told  us  the  cut  was  not  big 
enough. 

The  great  cotton  producing  areas  of 
the  Old  South  have  been  severely  hurt 
by  the  operation  of  the  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank.  This  program  en- 
couraged many  small  farmers  to  aban- 
don their  cotton  acres  and  this  has 
caused  injury  to  the  economy  of  many 
counties  which  depend  upon  cotton.  We 
took  up  legislation  to  i>ermlt  those  farm- 
ers who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  cotton 
production — now  that  the  acreage  re- 
serve is  discontinued — to  lease  their 
allotments  to  other  farmers,  so  that  a 
near  normal  pattern  of  production 
might  be  maintained  to  support  the 
economies  of  businesses,  towns,  and  cities 
which  have  been  built  to  service  cotton 
production  and  marketing.  Mr.  Benson 
gave  a  flat  "No"  to  this  proposition. 

We  brought  up  a  bill  which  would  al- 
low cotton  and  rice  farmers  in  counties 
where  both  crops  are  produced  to  ex- 
change allotments — acre  for  acre — so 
that  one  farmer  might  have  all  his  allot- 
ment in  cotton  and  the  other  in  rice. 
Thus  a  farmer  would  not  have  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  machinery  for  the 
production  of  two  crops  and  could  more 
efficiently  produce  one  or  the  other. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposed 
this  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  cite  one 
other  bill  which  I  thought  every  citizen 
of  this  Nation  would  approve,  "niis 
measure  proposes  to  provide  $3  million 
additional  during  the  current  school 
term  to  prevent  a  closing  down  of  the 
special  school  milk  program  in  many 
States.  But  spokesmen  for  Mr.  Benson 
appeared  in  otu*  committee  room  and 
opposed  this  legislation.  That  is  the  bill 
which  our  ccsnmlttee  reported  and  which 
the  House  on  Monday  passed  unani- 
mously and  sent  to  the  Senate,  the  ob- 
jections of  Mr.  Benson  and  the  admin- 
istration to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 


I  do  not  know  why  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  opposed  the  school  milk  bill 
unless  it  wanted  to  preserve  tmbroken 
its  record  of  hostility  to  every  piece  of 
legislation  relating  in  any  constructive 
way  to  agriculture. 

Incidentally,  we  should  note  here  that 
the  Department  has  not  bothered  to 
draft  a  bill  of  its  own  price-depressing 
proposal  for  introduction  either  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
President  will  veto  the  school  milk  bill 
because  its  benefits  are  to  our  children  in 
much  greater  proportion  than  to  our 
farmers  who  provide  the  milk  for  this 
program.  But  I  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  that  in  this 
86th  Congress,  as  in  the  two  previous 
Congresses,  we  are  working  constantly  in 
the  shadow  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
President  wherever  the  primary  inter- 
ests of  farmers  are  concerned. 

The  President  vetoed  In  1957  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress  to  return  farm  price 
supports  to  90  percent  of  parity.  He 
vetoed  in  1958  the  bill  p>assed  by  Congress 
to  "hold  the  line"  against  any  further 
price  cuts  until  we  could  enact  general 
farm  legislation.  The  threat  of  veto 
killed  the  omnibus  farm  bill  when  it  was 
presented  by  our  committee  last  year. 

We  are  certain  that,  if  we  pass  the 
wheat  bill  brought  forward  by  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America,  the  President  will 
veto  it. 

We  are  sure  he  will  veto  the  effort  to 
bring  the  prices  of  small  feed  grains  into 
a  fair  relationship  with  com,  on  the  basis 
of  feed  value. 

We  sent  to  Mr.  Benson  in  the  last 
Congress  bills  proposing  revisions  in  the 
present  loan  and  acreage  allotment  pro- 
gram. We  forwarded  to  him  bills  pro- 
posing two-price  or  domestic  parity 
systems  for  various  commodities  which 
would  let  these  crops  move  competitively 
into  world  markets  while  maintaining  a 
reasonable  price  in  our  domestic  mar- 
kets. We  sent  to  him  proposals  for  pro- 
duction payments,  compensatory  pay- 
ments, or  marketing  equalization  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  He  returned  them  all 
with  the  Department's  stamp  of  disap- 
provaL 

We  all  know  that  if  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeds with  legislation  in  any  one  of  these 
directions,  we  can  expect  our  efforts  and 
oiu-  work  to  end  In  a  veto. 

This  Is  the  dilemma  which  confronts 
us.  And  this  sorry  condition  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Benson,  with 
the  propaganda  power  of  the  Depart- 
ment behind  him,  has  so  divided  our 
farmers  and  so  confused  facts  that  there 
is  not  now  in  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity of  the  Nation  the  unity  essential  to 
the  enactment  of  a  new  farm  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time — to  turn 
back  the  economic  upheaval  on  our 
farms  which  looms  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  to  recess 
briefly  for  Easter,  and  many  Members 
will  visit  their  home  people  in  their  dis- 
tricts. I  hoiJe  that  each  Member  who 
represents  fanners  in  this  House  will 
preach  a  gospel  of  unity,  <m  the  farms 
and  along  Main  Street. 

Your  farmer  friends  will  want  to  know 
why  the  agricultural  economy  is  deteri- 
orating and  why  the  Congress  has  not 
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acted.  Tell  them  how  we  are  working 
in  the  Congress.  Tell  them  how  our 
every  effort  is  resisted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Tell  them  about 
the  veto  power  which  hangs  over  us. 
Tell  them  over  and  over  again  the  ne- 
cessity for  imity  among  farmers  if  we 
are  ever  again  to  have  public  policies 
that  promise  for  farmers  a  parity  posi- 
tion with  other  great  segments  of  this 
free  enterprise  economy. 


Fair  Trade  Federal  Dictation  Otct  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair  trade 
substitutes  Federal  mandate  for  State 
or  local  discretion.  In  so  doing  it  re- 
places the  individual  retailer's  discretion 
by  a  manufacturer's  edict. 

At  present  the  imposing  of  fair  trade 
law  is  permissive  with  the  State. 
Twenty  States  have  invalidated  fair 
trade  through  State  supreme  court  or 
State  government  action. 

The  pending  fair  trade  bill.  H.R.  1253, 
irregardless  of  State  law,  would  impose 
Federal  law,  with  violation  and  enforce- 
ment becoming  a  Federal  matter. 

Such  further  Federal  centralization  of 
power  plus  the  harm  done  the  free  enter- 
prise system  surely  merits  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 


Byelomssian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1959 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  25,  marks  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  ndependence 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
For  this  Russian  state,  as  is  true  for 
many  of  her  neighboring  lands,  this  day 
will  be  a  time  of  mixed  emotions.  There 
will  be  rejoicing  that  on  this  day  in  1918. 
Byelorussia  finally  achieved  independ- 
ence after  centuries  of  czarist  oppression, 
but  this  joy  will  soon  turn  to  sorrow  be- 
cause the  Byelorussians  realize  that  they 
have  lost  their  freedom  to  a  new  form 
of  Russian  imperialism. 

The  world  will  witness  two  different 
forms  of  celebration  on  this  day.  The 
first  will  be  a  mocking  farce  directed  by 
Russian  Communists  and  staged  in  the 
streets  of  Minsk,  the  capital.  The  Com- 
munists will  try  to  create  the  effect  of 
an  enthusiastic  demonstration  of  patri- 
otic loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they 
will  not  succeed  for  such  sentiments  do 
not  prevail  in  Byelorussia.    The  second 


celebration,  expressing  the  true  Byelo- 
russian spirit,  will  show  the  world  that 
the  Byelorussians  are  not  content  to  ex- 
ist as  a  Russian  puppet  state.  It  is  par- 
adoxical and  tragically  ironic  that  the 
Byelorussians  are  not  free  to  celebrate 
their  own  independence  day.  They 
must  muiBe  their  true  expressions  and 
desires  for  national  independence,  and 
conform  to  the  manner  and  theme  of 
demonstration  dictated  by  the  Russian 
organizers  who  will  lead  their  celebra- 
tions. Those  Byelorussians  who  have 
sacrificed  their  homes  m  order  to  flee 
from  oppression  and  live  in  free  coun- 
tries are  urgmg  us  not  to  be  fooled,  but 
to  let  the  world,  especially  Russia,  know 
that  free  people  everywhere  share  the 
hope  that  Byelorussia  will  again  be  a 
free  and  Independent  country. 


DAV  Senrices  in  Iowa 


Fair  Trade  Unmasked 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesday.  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "There 
will  not  be  any  price  competition  and 
there  should  not  be  "  so  spoke  witness 
Edward  Wimmer,  testifying  in  behalf  of 
the  fair  trade  bill  H.R.  1253. 

What  is  happening  to  the  thinking  of 
our  citizens  when  such  statements  are 
made  showing  such  basic  misunderstand- 
ing? Or  is  it  intentionally  the  aban- 
donment of  the  free  enterprise  which 
has  made  this  Nation  great?  In  retail- 
ing there  must  be  competition;  there 
must  be  flexibility  of  price;  there  must 
be  economic  freedom  for  the  retailer  to 
set  prices. 

Any  abandonment  of  such  a  basic 
component  part  of  free  enterprise  will 
ultimately  destroy  all  parts  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure,  since  all  are  interre- 
lated— supply  and  demand,  profit  and 
loss,  consumer  buying  habits  and  all 
levels  of  manufacturing,  distribution 
and  retailing.    This  is  fundamental. 

If  there  are  faults,  or  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts,  or  antitrust  violations,  let 
us  correct  them  but  not  abandon  the 
system.  Let  us  patch  up  the  hole  in  the 
boat,  not  jump  overboard. 

Sometimes  simplest  tlUngs  are  most 
esaily  overlooked.  Perhaps  new  laws 
are  not  needed,  only  present  law  en- 
forced. The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
and  Robinson-Patman  Act,  section  3,  are 
specifically  designed  for  this  purpose, 
that  is,  unjustifiable  price  cuttmg. 

Has  it  not  occurred  to  fair  trade  pro- 
ponents that  there  could  even  be  patterns 
of  change  in  goods  merchandising  and 
distribution  that  herald  growth  and  im- 
provement, requiring  understanding,  not 
another  Federal  law.  This  might  well 
deserve  the  committee  study  that  is  now 
going  to  the  fair  trade  bill,  the  wrong 
cure  for  a  mistaken  symptom. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
exceptional  record  of  vital  rehabilitation 
services  freely  extended  to  thousands  of 
Iowa  citizens  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention.  These  splendid  humanitar- 
ian services  may  not  be  sufiQciently  ap- 
pi'eciated  by  many  of  us  or  by  those  who 
have  benefited  thereby,  directly  and  in- 
directly. 

Among  the  several  congresslonally 
chartered  veteran  organizations,  which 
have  State  departments  and  local  chap- 
ters in  Iowa,  is  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  The  DAV  Ls  the  only  such 
organization  composed  exclusively  of 
those  Americans  who  have  been  either 
wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  by 
reason  of  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  it,  during  time  of  war. 
Formed  in  1920.  under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx.  DAV  legisla- 
tive activities  have  benefited  compen- 
sated disabled  veterans  very  substan- 
tially. Its  present  national  commander 
is  another  judge.  David  B.  WilUams,  of 
Concord,  Mass.  Its  national  adjutant  is 
John  E.  Feighner,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Its  national  legislative  director  is  Elmer 
M.  Preudenberger ;  its  national  director 
of  claims,  Cicero  F.  Hogan,  and  its  na- 
tional director  of  employment  relations. 
John  W.  Burris — all  located  at  its  na- 
tional service  headquarters  at  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Inasmuch  as  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  country's  war  veterans  are  receiving 
monthly  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties— some  2  million — the  DAV  can  never 
aspire  to  become  the  largest  of  the 
several  veteran  organizations.  Never- 
theless, since  shortly  after  its  formation 
in  1920,  the  DAV  national  headquarters, 
located  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  main- 
tained the  largest  staff,  of  any  veteran 
organi^tion.  of  full-time,  trained  na- 
tional service  ofBcers.  138  of  them,  who 
are  located  in  the  63  regional  and  3  dis- 
trict offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  in  its  central  office  in 
Washington.  D.C.  There  they  have 
ready  access  to  the  official  claim  records 
of  those  claimants  who  have  given  them 
their  powers  of  attorney.  All  of  them 
being  war-handicapped  veterans  them- 
selves, these  service  officers  are  sjrmpa- 
thetlc  and  alert  as  to  the  problems  of 
other  less  well-informed  claimants. 

The  DAV  maintains  two  national  serv- 
ice officers  in  Iowa,  Charles  L.  Huber 
and  Buford  L.  Phillips,  located  in  the 
VA  Center.  Valley  Bank  Buildmg,  Dea 
Momes.  Mr.  Huber  also  serves  as  depart- 
ment adjutant  and  the  department  com- 
mander is  Mr.  Joe  Terrones.  Wendell 
Court  No.  2,  Waterloo. 

The  DAV  Department  of  Iowa  has  na- 
tionally appointed  representatives  to  the 
Veterans'      Administration      volimtary 


services  advisory  committees  at  each  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
servicing  Iowa  veterans.  These  DAV 
representatives  and  the  hospitals  are  as 
follows:  Mr.  Henry  J.  Luckrltz  at  the 
560-bed  DOM  hospital  at  Clinton,  Mr. 
Joseph  Walsh  at  the  386-bed  general 
medical  hospital  at  Des  Moines,  Mr. 
Robert  Hess  at  the  484-bed  general  med- 
ical hospital  at  Iowa  City,  and  Mr.  R. 
I.  Woody  at  the  1.540-bed  neuropsychi- 
atric  hospital  at  Knoxville. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  VA  paid 
out  $80,315,000  for  Its  veterans  program 
in  Iowa,  mcludlng  $19,811,233  disability 
compensation  to  its  24.702  service-dis- 
abled veterans.  These  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  Iowa  furnish  substantial  pur- 
chasing power  in  all  communities.  Only 
about  13  percent — 3.188 — are  members 
of  the  37  DAV  chapters  in  Iowa. 

This  13-porcent  record  Is  strange.  In 
view  of  the  very  outf  land  ins  record  of 
personalized  service  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  DAV  national 
service  officers  in  behalf  of  Iowa  vet- 
erans and  dependents  during  the  last  10 
fiscal  years,  as  revealed  by  the  following 
statistics: 

Clulmante  contacted  (f«ttmate<l) SS.  336 

Claim   folders  reviewed 46.113 

Appearances  before  rating  boards 21.600 

CompenBatlon  Increasen  obt-alned 4.456 

Service  connections  obtained 1,713 

Nonservlce   pensions. 1.363 

Death  beneBU  obtained 83 

Total   monetary    bcneflta  ob- 
tained  tl.  856.  649  36 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
accomplishments  of  other  national  serv- 
ice officers  on  duty  in  the  central  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  han- 
dling appeals  and  reviews,  or  in  its  three 
district  offices,  handling  death  and  in- 
.smance  cn.ses.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
they  reported  83.611  claims  handled  in 
such  district  offices,  resulting  in  mone- 
tary benefit;s  of  $20,850,335.32,  and  In  the 
central  office  they  handled  58.282  re- 
views and  appeals,  resulting  in  mone- 
tary benefits  of  $5,337,389.05.  Propor- 
tionate additional  benefits  were  thereby 
obtained  for  Iowa  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, and  their  survivors. 

These  figures  fail  properly  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
individualized  advice,  counsel,  and  as- 
sistance extended  to  all  of  the  claimants 
who  have  contacted  DAV  national  service 
officers  in  person,  by  ♦elephone,  and  by 
letter. 

Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  dis- 
abled veterans — only  about  10  percent  of 
whom  were  DAV  members — their  de- 
pendents, and  others,  in  response  to  their 
varied  claims  for  service  connection,  dis- 
ability compensation,  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization,  prosthetic  appliances,  vo- 
cational training,  insurance,  death  com- 
pensation or  pension.  VA  guaranty  loans 
for  homes,  farms,  and  businesses,  and 
so  forth.  Helpful  advice  was  also  given 
as  to  coun5eling  and  placement  into  suit- 
able useful  employment — to  utilize  their 
remaining  abilities — civil  service  exami- 
nations, appointments,  retentions,  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  multifarious  other 
problems. 

Every  claim  presents  different  prob- 
lems. Too  few  Americans  fully  realize 
that  governmental  benefits  are  not  auto- 


matically awarded  to  disabled  veterans — 
not  given  on  a  silver  platter.  Frequently, 
because  of  lack  of  official  records,  death 
or  disappearance  of  former  buddies  and 
associates,  l&pse  of  memory  with  the 
passage  of  time,  lack  of  information  and 
exF>erience,  proof  of  the  legal  service  con- 
nection of  a  disability  becomes  extremely 
difficult — too  many  times  impossible.  A 
claims  and  rating  board  can  obviously 
not  grant  favorable  action  merely  based 
on  the  opinions,  impressions,  or  conclu- 
sions of  persons  who  submit  notarized 
affidavits.  Specific,  detailed,  pertinent 
facts  are  essential. 

The  VA,  which  acts  as  judge  and  Jury, 
cannot  properly  prosecute  claims  agamst 
Itself.  As  the  defendant,  in  effect,  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  must 
award  the  benefits  provided  under  the 
laws  administered  by  it,  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  DAV  national  service  officer  can  and 
does  advise  a  claimant  precisely  why  his 
claim  may  previously  have  been  denied 
and  then  specifies  »hat  additional  evi- 
dence is  essential.  The  claimant  must 
necessarily  bear  the  burden  of  obtaming 
such  fact-giving  affidavit  evidence. 
The  experienced  national  service  officer 
will,  of  course,  advise  him  as  to  its  pos- 
sible improvement,  before  presenting  the 
same  to  the  adjudication  agency,  in  the 
light  of  all  of  the  circumstances  and 
facts,  and  of  the  pertinent  laws,  prece- 
dents, rerrulations,  and  schedule  of  dis- 
ability ratings.  No  DAV  national  service 
officer,  I  feel  certain,  uses  his  skill,  ex- 
cept in  behalf  of  persons  he  is  sure  are 
woi-thy  claimants,  with  justifiable 
claims. 

The  VA  has  denied  more  claims  than 
It  has  allowed — because  most  claims  ai  e 
not  properly  prepared.  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant, as  pointed  out  by  the  DAV 
actional  national  director  of  claims, 
Chester  A.  Cash,  that  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  those  claims,  which  have 
been  prepared  and  presented  with  the 
aid  of  a  DAV  national  service  officer, 
are  eventually  favorably  acted  up>on. 
than  is  the  case  as  to  those  claimants 
who  have  not  given  their  powers  of  at- 
torney to  any  such  special  advocate. 

Another  fact  not  generally  known  is 
that,  under  the  overall  review  of  claims 
inaugurated  by  the  VA  some  4  years  ago. 
the  disability  compensation  payments  of 
about  37,200  veterans  have  been  discon- 
tinued, and  reduced  as  to  about  27,300 
others  at  an  aggregate  loss  to  them  of 
more  than  $28  million  per  year.  About 
1.2  percent  of  such  discontinuances  and 
reductions  have  probably  occurred  as  to 
disabled  veterans  in  Iowa  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  to  them  of  about  $336,000 
per  year. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants 
were  not  represented  by  the  DAV  or  by 
any  other  veteran  organization.  Judg- 
ing by  the  past,  such  unfavorable  adju- 
dications will  occur  as  to  an  additional 
equal  number  or  more  during  the  next 
3  years,  before  such  review  is  completed. 
I  urge  every  disabled  veteran  in  Iowa  to 
give  his  ix>wer  of  attorney  for  this  pur- 
ix>se  to  the  national  service  officer  of  the 
DAV,  or  of  some  other  veteran  organi- 
zation, or  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
just  as  a  protective  measure. 


The  average  claimant  who  receives 
helpful  advice  probably  does  not  realize 
the  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence of  a  competent,  expert  national 
service  officer. 

Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs 
of  about  $12,197,600  during  a  10-year 
period,  one  would  find  that  It  has  ex- 
pended about  $3.50  for  each  claim  folder 
reviewed,  or  about  $8.80  for  each  rating 
board  appearance,  or,  again,  about 
$22.70  for  each  favorable  award  ob- 
tained, or  about  $123  for  each  service 
connection  obtained,  or  about  $54  for 
each  compensation  increase  obtained, 
and  has  obtained  about  $14.10  of  direct 
monetary  benefits  for  claimants  for 
each  dollar  expended  by  the  DAV  for  its 
national  service  officer  setup.  More- 
over, such  benefits  will  generally  con- 
tinue for  many  years. 

Evidently,  many  claimants  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  receives 
no  Government  subsidy  whatsoever. 
The  DAV  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  na- 
tionwide staff  of  expert  national  service 
officers  primarily  because  of  income 
from  membership  dues  collected  by  its 
local  chapters  and  from  the  net  income 
of  its  Idento-Tag — miniature  automo- 
bile license  tegs — project,  owned  by  the 
DAV  and  operated  by  its  employees, 
most  of  whom  are  disabled  veterans, 
their  wives,  oi  their  widows,  or  other 
handicapped  Americans — a  rehabihta- 
tion  project  in  thus  furnishing  them 
with  useful  employment.  Incidentally, 
without  checking  as  to  whether  they  had 
previously  sent  in  a  donation,  more  than 
1.400,000  owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys 
have  received  them  back  from  the 
DAV's  Idento-Tag  department,  3,747  of 
whom,  during  tlie  last  8  years,  were  Iowa 
residents. 

Every  eligible  veteran,  by  becoming  a 
DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens,  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  such  much-needed  pub- 
lic support  as  will  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  invaluable  nationwide  service  setup 
on  a  more  adequate  basis.  So  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  dis- 
tressed disabled  veterans,  if  the  DAV 
could  be  enabled,  financially  to  maintain 
an  expert  service  officer  in  every  one  of 
the  173  VA  hospitals. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV  has 
also  relied  on  appropriations  from  its 
separately  incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV 
Sei-vice  Foundation,  aggregating  $3,300.- 
000.  exclusively  for  salaries  to  its  na- 
tional service  officers.  Its  reserves  hav- 
ing been  thus  nearly  exhausted,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation  is  therefore  very 
much  m  need  of  the  generous  support  of 
all  serviced  claimants,  DAV  members 
and  other  social-minded  Americans — by 
direct  donations,  by  designations  in  in- 
surance policies,  by  bequests  in  wills,  by 
assignments  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  by 
establishing  special  types  of  trust  funds. 

A  special  type  of  memorial  trust  fund 
originated  about  3  years  ago  which  con- 
cerned disabled  veteran  members  of  the 
DAV  chapter  in  Butte,  Mont.,  which  es- 
tablished the  first  Perpetual  Rehabilita- 
tion Fund  of  $1,000  with  the  DAV  Serv- 
ice Foundation.  Recently  it  added  an- 
other $100  thereto.  Since  then,  every 
DAV  unit  in  that  State  has  established 
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such  a  special  memorial  trust  fund, 
ranRing  from  $100  to  $1,100.  equivalent 
to  about  $4  per  DAV  member — an  ex- 
cellent objective  also  for  Iowa. 

Claimants  who  have  received  any  such 
rehabilitation  service  can  help  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  DAV  to  continue  such 
excellent  rehabilitation  services  in  Iowa 
by  sending  in  donations  to  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation.  631  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  Every 
such  serviced  claimant  who  is  eligible  can 
and  should  also  become  a  DAV  member, 
preferably  a  life  member  for  which  the 
total  fee  is  $100 — $50  to  those  born  be- 
fore January  1,  1902  or  World  War  I 
veterans — payable  in  installments  within 
two  full  fiscal  year  periods. 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  our 
Government  more  representative  by 
being  a  supporting  member  of  at  least 
one  organization  which  reflects  his  in- 
terests and  viewpoints — labor  unions, 
business  organizations,  trade  associa- 
tions, and  various  religious,  fraternal  and 
civic  associations.  All  of  America's 
veterans  ought  to  be  members  of  one  or 
more  of  the  patriotic,  service-giving 
veteran  organizations.  All  of  Americas' 
disabled  defenders,  who  are  receiving 
disability  compensation,  have  greatly 
benefited  by  their  own  official  voice — 
the  DAV. 

I  am  proud  personally  to  be  a  member 
of  the  DAV. 


The  Manofactnrer's  Doable  Play 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1959 
Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker — 

I  can,  however,  suggest  a  possibly  profita- 
ble path  for  this  subcommittee's  Inquiry 
•  •  •.  Large  department  stores  or  mall  order 
houses  may  well  encourage  manufacturers 
to  fair  trade  nationally  branded  Items,  the 
only  Items  which  the  small  retailers  can  se- 
cure. At  the  same  time,  such  mass  sell- 
ers may  market  their  own  private  brands — 
substantially  identical  to  nationally  branded 
goods — at  prices  lower  than  fair  trade  mark- 


ups for  the  nationally  branded  oounterparte. 
The  result  could  be  to  enable  large  re- 
tailers, by  hampering  their  smaller  competi- 
tors' ability  to  cut  prices,  to  hold  an  um- 
brella over  the  market  for  their  own  private 
branded  Items.  In  closing,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sugrgestlng  that  this  question  might  well 
be  an  area  ripe  for  this  subcommittee's  in- 
quiry.— Quote  from  Blcks,  Justice  Depart- 
ment antitrust  attorney,  testimony. 

This  quotation  Is  self  explanatory. 
Also,  the  manufacturer  has  an  interest- 
ing part.  He  gains  the  right  to  set  the 
retail  price.  Thus  he  binds  the  retailer 
and  for  this  new  right  he  contributes 
nothing  himself.  Indeed,  he  is  free, 
after  setting  a  price  floor  and  guaran- 
teeing a  profit  margin  for  himself  to 
manufacture  identical  merchandise  for 
some  big  store  who  6an  set  any  price  it 
chooses  after  removing  the  trademark 
undercutting  the  independent  retailer 
with  the  same  merchandise,  yet  the  in- 
dependent cannot  change  his  price.  No 
wonder  the  manufacturer  wants  fair 
trade.  No  wonder  the  big  chain  or  de- 
partment stores  will  not  be  hurt.  The 
wonder  is  that  proponents  of  fair  trade 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  only  one  who 
can  be  hurt,  even  ruined  by  fair  trade, 
is  the  smaller  retailer  and  his  national 
lobby  representatives  are  pleading  for 
this  bill. 


Present  Legal  Price  Maintenance 
Practices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  25, 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair  trade 
H.R.  1253  would  permit  a  manufacturer 
to  set  prices  at  the  retail  level,  and  for 
this  new  right  he  makes  no  concess.on. 

Pair  trade  proponents  state  that  fair 
trade  laws  should  be  permissible  since 
there  are  other  forms  of  price  mainte- 
nance which  are  legal. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  these  other  forms. 
They  include,  first,  consignment  selling; 
second,  selling  through  manufacturer- 
owned  retail  stores;  third,  granting  of 
franchises;  fourth,  selling  direct  from 
manufacturer  to  retailers  who  will  abide 


by  the  manufacturer's  suggested  retail 
price;  fifth,  selling  direct  from  manu- 
facturer to  consimier;  sixth,  having  your 
own  private  brands  made  up. 

Now,  analyze  each;  the  manufacturer 
In  each  has  assured  additional  market- 
ing responsibilities  and  risks  in  order 
to  be  able  to  maintain  his  price. 

Not  so  in  the  fair  trade  bill,  which 
for  the  manufacturer  is  "have  your  cake 
and  eat  It  too"— that  Is,  until  the  In- 
evitable consequences  of  replacing  free 
enterprise  with  price  control  by  Federal 
mandate  catch  up  with  the  industry — 
then  manufacturers  will  wish  for  the 
good  old  days. 


Americans  Traditionally  Oppose  Fair 
Trade  Price  Fixing 


SENATE 

Thi'RSday,  March  26,  1959 

The  Senate  met "^  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Daniel  Polkemer,  pastor, 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reformation. 
Washington,  D.C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  not  unmindful.  O  God.  of  this 
week  in  which  we  move,  a  week  hallowed 
by  the  memories  of  one  who  in  obedi- 
ence to  divine  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  in  utter  self-sacrifice,  spent  Him- 
self for  mankind.  Grant.  O  God.  that 
in  the  busyness  of  this  week,  our  minds 
may  not  become  so  preoccupied  with  our 
duties  that  we  spare  ourselves  no  time 


for  meditation  upon  the  meaning  of  His 
passion.  Help  us  to  see  the  purpose 
which  Thou  hast  set  for  us;  then  grant 
us  the  power  to  follow  its  course  with 
steadfast  courage  and  loyalty.  If  fol- 
lowing Thy  purpose  should  bring  us. 
Lord,  to  some  Calvary  of  criticism  and 
rejection,  still  make  us  faithful  to  en- 
dure, knowing  that  Thy  truth  is  vindi- 
cated in  the  joy  of  an  open  tomb. 
Through  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Lord,  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Manskeld.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  March  25.  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TZXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  25. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1945  the 
PTC  in  an  872-page  report  concluded 
generally  that  resale  price  maintenance 
was  unsound  economically,  tended  to  de- 
stroy competition,  and  at  least  in  certain 
areas,  favored  the  large  concerns.  So 
spoke  Chairman  Gwynne  reminding  us 
on  the  Fair  Trade  Subcommittee  last 
year  that  fair  trade  was  traditionally 
opposed  by  PTC  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  free 
people  In  a  free  country. 

In  1952  the  PTC  described  resale  price 
maintenance  as: 

Contrary  to  the  public  policy  expressed  by 
Congress  In  tlie  antitrust  laws  since  1890  and 
contrary  to  the  public  policy  expressed  by 
Congress  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

Since  the  concept  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance contravenes  the  traditional 
ideas  of  the  American  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  you  would  not 
expect  Congress  to  try  to  support  resale 
price  maintenance.  Are  we?  Yes.  by 
name— the  fair  trade  bill  H  R.  1253.  per- 
mitting the  manufacturer  to  set  the  re- 
tail price  on  his  merchandise  by  setting 
aside  the  antitrust  law. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nom- 
inations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1094)  to 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act.  with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
<  H.J.  Res.  301)  providing  for  printing 
copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  in  which  It 
requested  the  conciurence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

H.R.  5247.  An  act  to  increase  the  author- 
ized maximum  expenditure  for  the  Ascal  year 
1959  under  th:  special  milk  program:  and 

H.R.  6640.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  Individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

HOUSE   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  301) 
providing  for  printing  copies  of  "Can- 
non's Procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives"  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health.  Welfare.  Education,  and 
Safety,  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Organization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  HOUSE  AND  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  SIGN  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maxsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was 

Ordered.  That,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  until  April  7,  1959, 
the  Secretary  be  authorlze<i  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Vice  President  or  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and   found  truly  MiroUed. 


votes  of  any  kind  or  nature  will  be  taken 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  ok  CoMMODrrr  Credit  Corporation 
Sales  Policies.  AcnvrriEs,  and  Disposi- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager,  con- 
cerning the  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments. Including  all  sales  and  disposals,  with 
regard  to  each  commodity  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which  It 
is  directed  to  support,  dated  January  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  of  Air  Force  MiLrrART  Constructiow 
Contracts  Awarded  WrrHOur  Formal  Ad- 
vertising 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative  Liai- 
son, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Air  Force  mllltAry  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  formal  advertising,  for  the 
period  July  1.  1958,  through  December  31, 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  reix)rt);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AuDrr  Report  of  Pottnoation  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association 

A  letter  from  the  president,  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  the  audit  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  that  corporation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  CONCERNING 
PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  there  are  no  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  and  no  action 
will  be  taken  today  on  any  bills.    So  no 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated. 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of   Idaho;    to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
)  nance: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 
(  "Joint    Memorial    to    the   Honorable   Senate 
and    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled 

'  "We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as  assembled  In  Its 
35th     session,     do     respectfully     represent 

that — 


"Whereas  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  it  creates  an  obligation  not  only 
to  those  citizens  faced  with  the  problems  of 
government,  but  Is  of  such  proportions  that 
the  debt  will  have  to  be  passed  on  to  future 
generations;  and 

"Whereas  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt  In  an  orderly  and 
financially  sound  manner;   and 

"Wheretw  our  present  system  of  taxation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  all  functions 
of  government,  from  local  to  national,  con- 
sists of  a  patchwork  of  many  and  varied 
forms  of  taxation,  many  of  which  are  op- 
pressive and  discriminatory  between  classes 
and  groups  of  people;  and 

■"Whereas  the  future  welfare  and  well-be- 
ing and  security  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  dependent  upon  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  and  one  which  will 
without  exception  grant  the  privilege  of 
making  a  contribution  to  the  CSovernment 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  subdivisions  thereof; 
and 

"Whereas  a  fair,  equitable,  honorable  and 
universal  method  of  paying  the  national 
debt  and  abolishing  the  p>atchwork  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  methods  of  taxation 
can  be  realized  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
referred  to  as  "Equal  Gross  Value  Insur- 
ance", which  plan  would  provide  for  the  in- 
ventorying of  all  tangible  property  of  the 
residents  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  evaluating  such  inventory  at  the  cur- 
rent fair  market  value  (the  value  for  which 
each  Individual  would  be  willing  to  sell  said 
property)  and  the  then  annual  payment  of 
a  1  percent  premium  of  the  value  of  such 
inventory  by  each  resident,  the  money  to  be 
realized  to  be  distributed  first  to  the  local 
governing  units,  then  to  the  State  govern- 
ing units,  and  then  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  proportions  which  will  pay 
the  Government  operating  expenses  and 
systematically  reduce  the  national  debt  in  a 
short  period  of  time:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  3Sth  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho  note  in  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  Is,  memorialized  to  fairly  consider 
the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  plan  to  the 
end  that  necessary  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative enactments  may  be  proixwed,  con- 
sidered and  adopted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
financing  of  the  general  obligations  of  Gov- 
ernment; be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  joint  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  representing 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  7 

"Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower:  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  James  E.  Murray  and  Mike  Mans- 
field. Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana: 
Lee  Metcalf  and  LeRoy  Anderson,  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Montana;  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  VS.  Senate;  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives;  Interior  Com- 
mittees; the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Wllber 
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U.  Brucktr:  th«  Chief  of  th«  Corp*  of  Cn- 
glnMn.  Otpartment  of  the  Army,  Maj.  0«n. 
B.  O.  Ztaohner;  the  Seoretary  of  the  In- 
terior,  Fred  Sea  ton;  the  OonunlM  toner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  W.  A.  Des- 
helmer;  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
Maurice  H.  Stana;   requaatlng  the  Intro* 
dviotlon  and  enactment  Into  law  of  the 
neceaaary  and  pro|>er  leglalatlon  to  author- 
ise oonitructlon  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  of  Olacler  View  Dam  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  in  the  State 
of  Montana  with  approprlata  provlalon  (or 
the  reaarvatlon  of  a  block  of  power  gan> 
erated  therefrom  to  Montana;  to  authorise 
tliat  lUfBolant  appropriations  bs  provided 
f<jr  the  detailed  planning  and  oonatrue- 
tlon  of  Olaolsr  Vltw  Dam 
"Whereas  Olaclsr  View  Dam  and  l(sssr> 
voir  Is  a  propoaed  multlple-purpoae  project, 
to  be  located  at  riathtnd  River  MUe  177  on 
the  western  boundary  of  Olacler  National 
Park,  12  mllei  upstream  from  Flatheud  Lake 
and  41  miles  below  the  international  bound* 
ary:  and 

"Whereas  Olacler  View  project  would  pro- 
vide flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  and 
rscreatlon  beneflts;  and 

"Whereaa  Olacler  View  Lake  behind  this 
dam  will  atRblllEe  the  ecoromy  cf  Olacler 
National  Park  by  providing  the  recreational 
facilities  so  badly  needed;  and 

"Whereas  construction  of  Olacler  View 
project  would  not  disturb  the  economy  of  the 
vicinity  In  which  It  Is  located:  It  would 
flood  no  towns;  private  property  affected 
would  be  a  number  of  small  ranches  and 
dude  ranches  In  the  North  Pork  Valley;  tax 
revenue  loes  would  amount  at  most  to  $500 
a  year;   and 

"Whereas  the  US  Geological  Survey-Wa- 
ter-Supply Paper  886-C  1947,  recommended 
this  dam  site;  and 

"Whereas  the  Army  Engineers  In  House 
Document  No.  531-1950  also  recommend  this 
dam  site;  and 

"Whereas  these  multiple-purpose  beneflts 
combine  to  give  th*  project  a  favorable 
beneflt- to-cost  ratio  of  1.84  to  1;  and 

"Whereas  the  pool  level  at  3,660  feet  above 
sea  level,  would  provide  3,025,100  acre-feet  of 
vitally  needed  headwater  flood  control  stor- 
age; and 

"Whereas  the  release  of  flood  waters  ns 
needed  through  the  winter  season  of  low 
streamflow  would  generate  225.000  kilo- 
watts of  hydroelectric  power,  and  in  addi- 
tion, would  make  Coram  Canyon  Dam  feas- 
ible and  flrm  up  power  production  of  many 
down-stream  dams  on  the  Columbia  River; 
and 

"Whereas  many  industries  are  now  look- 
ing for  large  blocks  of  low-cost  firm  hydro 
power  in  the  Northwest;  and 

"Whereas  development  of  the  Glacier  View 
Dam  site  would  create  Jobs  urgently  needed 
to  provide  for  our  burgeoning  population 
and  the  future  defense  and  welfare  of  our 
region  and  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  industrial  development  of 
Monnana  and  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  large 
amounts  of  low-cost  power  made  available 
by  the  full  development  of  the  potential  of 
the  Glacier  View  Dam  site;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana have  seen  In  the  example  of  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Flathead 
River;  the  Immense  beneflts  which  accrue  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  construction  of  these 
great  projects;  not  only  to  the  State  in  which 
they  are  constructed  but  also  to  the  entire 
region  and  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power 
from  Glacier  View  Dam  represent  the  most 
feasible  source  of  funds  to  aid  In  the  rapid 
construction  and  the  maintenance  of  major 
future  irrigation  projects  In  the  State  of 
Montana;  and 

"Whereaa  the  Olacler  View  Reservoir  will 
have  great  value  for  the  conservation  and  de- 


velopment of  fish  and  wildlife  reaouroes  and 
will  provide  a  superb  recreational  area  for  the 
aportamsn  and  many  families  of  the  North- 
west and  the  Nation  who  enjoy  Montana'a 
great  scenic  beauty  and  outstanding  outdoor 
attractlona;  and 

"Whereaa  large  amounta  of  atorags  are  re- 
quired In  the  Flathead  River  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  agiilnat  the  aeasonnl  flooda 
which  psrlodlcally  causa  groat  loaa  of  life  and 
the  destruction  of  millions  uf  dollurs  worth  uf 
property,  causing  great  hiadahlp  through- 
out the  Pacino  Northwaat;  itnd 

"Wherfaa  many  of  the  iargs  storage  projoots 
planned  by  the  Army  Knglnseri  for  the  con- 
trol of  Huoda  In  the  Columbia  RIvsr  Baaln 
have  been  and  are  being  lost  due  to  conflict- 
ing uses  and  tnadcqtiate  devtlopmsnt,  so  that 
It  li  Borlously  doubtful  that  even  the  mini- 
mum flood  control  sturaga  requirements  of 
the  region  can  be  met:  and 

"Whereas  the  Olaclsr  View  project  waa 
dropped  from  the  Coriis  of  Rnglneera  308 
Hepoi't,  primarily  because  of  oppoelllun  from 
the  Nnllonal  Park  Service  and  conaervatluu 
orgnnlantluns,  whoie  objectlona  are  aum- 
martspd  na  follows; 

"1.  The  reservoir  would  Inundats  about 
19.000  acres  ,)f  land  within  the  western 
boundary  of  Olacler  National  Fork;  deutroy 
some  8,000  acres  of  vlrjln  timber:  require 
destruction  of  56  percent  of  the  whlte-tulled 
deer.  30  percent  of  the  mule  deer  and  elk, 
over  50  percent  of  the  moose,  due  to  flood- 
ing of  their  winter-feeding  area;  flood  out 
over  70  percent  of  the  beaver:  Impair  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  valley,  with  an  attend- 
ant loss  of  Interest  ol  pork  visitors  who  come 
for  stream  fishing. 

"2.  The  project  would  violate  policy  estab- 
ll£hed  under  the  act  of  Augiut  22.  1914  (38 
Stat.  699) ,  accepting  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
Glacier  National  Park,  which  specifically  re- 
quires the  Park  Service  to  afford  protection 
against  any  attempted  action  adversely  af- 
fecting the  natural  wildlife,  growth  or  beauty 
of  the  park;    and 

"Whereas  the  answers  to  these  two  major 
objections  are  as  follows: 

"1.  The  reservoir  would  inundate  10.000 
acres,  only  1  percent  of  the  total  area  of 
Glacier  National  Park:  nearly  all  the  reservoir 
area  is  covered  with  second  growth  brushy 
fir  and  lodgepole  pine;  there  are  vast  areas 
just  as  good  aa  the  reservoir  area  Into  which 
the  game  would  move:  the  reservoir  would  be 
filled  from  the  spring  flood  flow,  retained  as 
a  stable  lake  throughout  the  summer  recre- 
ational period:  use  of  part  of  the  stored  water 
would  l}egln  In  the  fall  and  continue  through 
the  winter  until  capacity  was  again  avail- 
able for  retention  of  spring  flood  waters  and 
a  repetition  of  the  cycle;  this  operation 
would  enhance,  not  barm,  recreational  use 
of  what  is  now  a  little-used  valley,  largely 
an  unsightly  bum  with  no  scenic  attraction; 
construction  of  a  road  around  the  reservoir 
would  make  for  easier  access  into  an  area 
now  almost  Inaccessible. 

"2.  The  act  of  August  22.  1914.  acknowl- 
edges the  fact  that  provision  for  b->neficlal 
uses  of  water  resources  hns  a  higher  priority 
than  'reservation  of  all  timber— natural 
curiosities — and  the  protection  of  the  ani- 
mals'; and 

"Whereaa  the  public  Interest  would  so 
clearly  be  served  best  by  construction  of 
Glacier  View  Dam  and  Reservoir :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
That  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  enact  into  law  necessary  and 
proper  legislation  to  authorize  construction 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  Olacler  View 
Dam  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead 
River  In  the  State  of  MonUna;  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  said  legislation  author- 
izing the  construction  of  Glacier  View  Dam 
contain  a  provision  reserving  to  Montana  a 


block  of  the  power  generated  by  Olacler  View 
Dam;  be  It  further 

"Resolied,  That  the  Bureau  of  Reclnmntton 
t)s  Huthorlssd  and  auRlclsnt  apivopriatlona 
bs  provided  for  ths  detailed  planning  and 
construction  of  Olaclsr  View  Dam;  bs  it 
furthsr 

"Attolved,  That  this  aaaombly  requeat  the 
Cougreas.  In  making  appropriations  fur  the 
construction  of  the  OInrier  View  prnject.  to 
define  the  compensations  that  shall  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Onvernment  of  the  United 
Htatea  by  ths  County  n(  riiUhrad  and  by 
nilected  eltlea  and  school  dutrlcu  In 
said  county  for  extraordinary  ex|>enaea  re- 
Bultlng  from  sxpunded  aervicea  required  In 
ths  flelds  of  srlUM)!  and  hniipltal  facllltlea, 
health,  and  lanltatlnn,  and  polios  protection 
Inridenul  to  the  conauuctlon  of  aald  proj- 
rets;  and  to  provide  all  neceaaary  funds  and 
take  all  needed  action  to  Insure  the  construc- 
tion of  all  transportation  and  other  facllltlea 
needed  to  provide  opportunity  equal  to  that 
now  exUtlng  uf  access  tu  mines,  to  forests  In 
Federal,  State,  and  private  ownership,  and 
to  manufacturing  and  reflnlng  planu.  to  ths 
end  that  ths  present  steady  and  contlnuoua 
cmpluymsnt  of  Monuna  psopis  depending 
upon  furesu  and  mlnae  for  their  livelihood 
will  not  be  adveraely  affectsd;  and  bs  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  each  of  the  Individuals  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  of  the  committees 
named  In  the  title  of  this  memorial  and  alao 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  RicHAao 
M   Nixon  and  Sam  E.  RAYBiniN. 

"John  J.  MacDonalo, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"pAtjL  Cannon. 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

The  petition  of  Apolonto  M.  Ontlmare.  of 
Burauen.  Loyte.  the  Philippines,  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  this  claim  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  Hawaii.  T.H.,  exr 
pressing  appreciation  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTION  OP  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES  OF  XLLINOIS 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 
House  Resolution  23,  adopted  by  the  71st 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
recommending  that  Public  Law  85-316 
be  amended  to  confer  nonquota  immi- 
grant status  on  those  aliens  classified  as 
fourth  preference  applicants  and  whose 
petitions  had  been  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  July  1.  1957. 
This  resolution  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate 
because  it  points  up  the  need  to  revise 
at  least  one  aspect  of  our  rigid  immigra- 
tion policy.  Legislation  is  now  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  designed  to  re- 
unite fourth  preference  applicants  with 
their  families  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  hoped  that  early  action  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

House  RcsoLtrrioM  2S 

Whereas  there   ore  many   Americans  who^ 
have  filed  petitions  with  the  immigration  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  for  the  entry  of 
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thslr  sons,  daughtsrs.  brothsrs,  and  sistsrs, 
which  petitions  are  olaaalfksd  in  ths  fourth 
prererence  quota  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  and 

Whereas  of  ths  four  prsferenos  quotaa  as- 
iMbilshed  by  ths  Federal  Immigration  and 
NMiinnallty  Act.  the  first,  nscond,  and  third 
quotas  are  allotted  100  psrosnt  of  ths  total 
annual  sntry  quots;  and 

Whereaa  aa  a  result  thoae  psraona  who  fall 
within  the  fourth  preference  section  must 
(>|)end  (ur  sntry  Into  this  country  upon  dan« 
eititriea  In  ths  first  thrss  ciuutaa;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  frustration  and  despair 
rmviUlng  from  the  law  that  gives  hops  to 
Amerieitiis  by  permitting  them  to  file  petl- 
tiuna.  getting  them  appMvi»d.  and  then  onm- 
pelling  them  to  wait  for  tiislr  kin  who  may 
never  come:  and 

Whereas  thcntsands  of  discontented  people 
abroad,  whose  hopes  are  fint  raUed  and  then 
dnxhed.  certainly  cannot  bolleve  In  the  good 
will  we  try  to  engender  throuith  our  foreign 
policy,  and  thus  become  easy  prey  to  the 
prnpaaanda  of  unfriendly  nations;  and 

Whereaa  Congress  haa  ret^ognlaed  and  alle- 
Tiated  a  similar  probism  through  Public  Law 
85-310,  which  includes  a  pn>vlslon  for  reunit- 
ing spouaea  and  minor  children  uf  aliens  le- 
gally residing  In  this  country  whose  petitions 
were  approved  prior  to  July  1,  1967:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Rraolved  by  the  House  cf  Representatives 
oj  the  71st  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  That  thla  house  respectfully  request 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-316  to  include  coses  which  fall 
within  the  fourth  preference  quota.  In  order 
to  provide  for  entry  of  the  many  thousands, 
petitions  for  whom  have  piled  up  in  a  back- 
log in  prior  years;  that  In  order  not  to  create 
another  problem  of  aeparated  families,  thoae 
applicants  who  are  married  and  have  families 
l>e  permitted  to  bring  them;  and  that  a  suit- 
able copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  each  Con- 
gressman and  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
nilnoU. 

Adopted  by  the  house.  February  3.  1959. 
Paui  Powell, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Clakencc    Botlc. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  EQUITY  CO- 
OPERATIVE LIVESTOCK  SALES 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  delegates  attending  the 
Equity  Cooperative  Livestock  Sales  Asso- 
ciation at  Green  Bay. 

The  association,  indeed,  represents  the 
crystallization  of  the  thinking  of  a  great 
number  of  folks  in  Wisconsin,  since  it 
serves  about  50,000  livestock  producers. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  armual 
meetirig  reflect  upon  both  State  and 
Federal  problems,  a  number  of  them  re- 
lating especially  to  our  national  agricul- 
ture policy. 

Today,  we  recognize  that  we  face  par- 
ticularly difRcult  problems  in  agriculture 
in  trying  to  find  a  farm  policy  that  will 
serve  the  interests  of  both  consumer  smd 
producers  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote 
health  in  the  agriculture  economy. 

To  give  my  colleagues  the  beneflt  of  the 
thinking  of  this  fine  association,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  resolu- 
tions printed  in  the  Recobd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  M  follows: 

RaK>LvnoN8  or  tni  levrrr  Oo-or  Lzvnrocx 
Salm  Assocmhon  roa  the  87th  BourrT 
Annual  MimNO  Hbld  on  THuaaoAV.  Fn- 
%VAny  la,  19fte,  OancN  Bay 

RRSOLtmON  1.  DISCSirANClM  IN  UVMTOOX 
MOVKMBNT   AND    MASKmNS   Or   LIVSSTOOX 

existing  law  controlling  the  movement  of 
llvsktuck  In  Wisconsin  grnnu  ipsclal  privi- 
leges to  stockyards,  dealem,  terminal  marksts, 
and  other  a«s»nil>ly  points  that  ars  denlsd  to 
opsratori  of  iivsatock  auction  markets, 

We,  tharsfore,  atMngly  urgs  that  asctlon 
BS4B  of  ths  WiHconsln  itatutea  bs  amsnded 
to  sllmlnats  inequltlsa  in  ths  present  law, 
Ws  urge  that  uniform  regulations  and  the 
same  standards  of  sanitation  be  established 
to  apply  alike  to  all  market  facilities 

RSauLUTtON    •.   LIVK4ITOCK    DtaSAat    CONTROL 

raooaiss 

Equity  wishes  to  commend  ths  Wisconsin 
State  Drpartment  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Wlscunnln  Vetcrlnarlnn'a  Aaaoclatlon  for  ths 
splendid  Job  that  haa  been  done  In  reducing 
the  Incidence  of  bovine  brucellosis  In  Wis- 
consin to  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent,  a 
remarkable  record.  Equity  cooperated  with 
the  State  department  of  agriculture  this  past 
year  by  allowing  them  to  take  blood  samples 
of  more  than  2.000  wornout  dairy  cows  that 
were  consigned  to  our  slaughter  auctions  at 
Altoona  and  Richland  Center.  All  of  this 
large  number  proved  negative  to  the  Bangs 
test  with  the  exception  of  one  subject  ani- 
mal. This  shows  the  efficiency  of  the  program 
In  eliminating  Bangs  disease  in  Wisconsin 
cattle. 

Such  results  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  are 
reaching  a  time  In  Wisconsin  when  some  of 
the  expensive  restrictions  Imposed  on  dairy- 
men can  be  eliminated.  The  cost  of  the  test- 
ing program  was  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars  this  past  year. 

We  specifically  urge  the  continuation  of 
the  ring  test  and  the  quarantine  of  infected 
herds,  to  lae  covered  by  proper  test  to  elimi- 
nate reactors.  We  recommend  that  expense 
of  additional  testing  be  eliminated  for  farm- 
ers whose  herds  are  in  modified,  brucellosis- 
free  counties  and  have  been  determined  nega- 
tive to  brucellosis  under  its  brucellosis  pro- 
gram. 

BCSOLUnoN    3.    MEAT   AND    MILK    MASKET 
EXPANSION 

The  equity  commends  all  of  the  agencies 
that  together  have  worked  to  bring  about 
expanded  markets  for  milk  and  meat.  We 
feel  this  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  since 
meat  and  milk  provide  our  most  nutritious 
food  constituents.  Good  health  leans  heavily 
on  good  food. 

We  urge  the  continued  expansion  of  our 
school  lunch  program  toward  the  goal  of 
reaching  all  school  students  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

RESOLUTION  4 .    TAXATION  OF  PATSONACE  SAVINGS 

We  reaffirm  our  position  which  has  been 
held  for  years  that  the  net  proceeds  of  a  coop- 
erative returned  to  patrons  on  a  patronage 
basis — In  cash,  certificate  of  equity,  or  allo- 
cated book  credits — Is  Income  to  the  patrons 
and  therefore  not  taxable  Income  &s  far  as 
the  cooperative  Is  concerned.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  concept  of  a  coopera- 
tive as  a  nonprofit  organization  In  which  any 
income  over  and  above  the  costs  of  ojieratlon 
belongs  to  the  member  patrons.  The  law 
should  l>e  changed  and  clarified  to  make  It 
clear  that  patronage  refunds  are  taxable  In 
the  hands  of  the  patrons  in  the  year  allocated 
and  not  taxable  Income  to  the  cooperative. 

We  are  basicaUy  opp>08ed  to  any  legislation 
which  would  discriminate  against  coopera- 
tives requiring  them  to  pay  a  fixed  rate  of 
Interest  upon  their  capitalization,  to  retire 


thslr  capitalisation  within  S  ysars,  and  fores 
thsm  to  pay  Income  tax  on  capital  not  rstlred 
aftsr  that  period,  none  of  which  are  required 
of  any  other  typs  of  bualness  In  ths  Nation. 

SKSOLXrriON  a,  AoatcoLTvaB  ratci  svMtosTt 

Ws  rscognlRS  ths  nss4  for  programs  of  Oov- 
srnmsnt  aaalatanos  to  agrloulturs.  Buoh 
programs  have  to  change  from  tims  to  tlms 
to  msst  ohanflni  conditions  and  nsw  ohal- 
lenges  In  an  sver-ohanglng  and  progrssslvs 
world.  However,  ample  rsssaroh  and  thor> 
outiii  study  ahould  bs  mads  bsfort  nsw  pro* 
grams  are  adopted. 

Therefore,  it  la  oonaldsrsd  advlaabls  that 
present  pries  aupports  bs  oontlnusd  on  at 
least  1967  levels  until  auoh  tlms  as  a  nsw 
wurkabls  program  Is  dsvelopsd  whloh  will 
il)  provids  an  adsquate  level  of  llvlni  for 
farm  families  and  continue  ths  opsratlon  of 
a  fitmlly-type  agriculture;  (8)  promote  and 
provide  incrntive  fur  technical  progress  and 
improved  sfflctency  within  agrloulturs;  (31 
promote  and  encourage  ths  conaumptlon  of 
agricultural  producu;  (4)  conasrvs  our  agri- 
cultural isnourcsa;  (S)  sver  itrlva  to  Improvs 
the  current  program:  and  (6)  sncourags  ths 
tise  of  agrloulturs  products  in  our  forslgn 
aid  programs  In  lieu  of  financial  credit. 

RBSOLtmON  a.    ADBgVATC  PaOTECTION   Ot  LAND- 

owNsa  aioKTi  UNuaa  condkmnation 

Acquisition  of  farmlands  for  public  uas 
such  OS  schools.  State  and  Federal  highway 
programs,  and  national  defense  programs  Is 
becoming  more  extensive.  We  believe  that 
the  Federal  and  State  laws  of  eminent 
domain  should  be  amended  to  assure  ade- 
quate compensaMon  for  severance  damage. 
Inconvenience,  reduction  or  destruction  of 
appearance.  Interference  with  operational 
efficiency  of  the  remainder  of  the  property, 
eflfects  upon  drainage,  and  any  other  internal 
changes  or  disruption. 

We  also  believe  that  the  time  for  receipt 
of  payment  should  be  extended  so  as  to  be 
more  comparable  with  normal  land  sale  ar- 
rangements, and  that  a  longer  time  should 
be  provided  for  taking  possession  so  as  to 
give  landowners  more  opportunity  to  rear- 
range his  farm  operations  and  make  alter- 
nate arrangements. 

BiSOLUTION    7.    WATER    USE    POLICT    AND    LEGIS- 
LATION 

We  commend  the  1957  legislative  session 
for  providing  full  scale  hearings  and  investi- 
gations into  the  need  for  improving  Wiscon- 
sin's water  use  policy  and  legislation.  We 
believe  that  legislation  should  be  enacted 
that  will  clarify  the  legal  rights  of  property 
owners  to  the  use  of  water  resources,  keep- 
ing In  mind  the  interests  of  the  public  as 
well.  Present  day  conditions  make  changes 
highly  necessary  in  the  present  water  use 
law.  We  sincerely  hope  and  will  work  for 
such  changes  In  the  law  as  will  clarify  legal 
rights  of  farmers  In  surface  and  underground 
waters  and  provide  for  equitable  determina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  need  and  available  sup- 
ply. We  request  positive  legislation  to  pro- 
tect underground  and  surface  water  supplies 
for  agricultural  uses. 

RXSOLITTION   8.    PROPOSED   WISCONSIN    EGG   GRAD- 
ING   LEGISLATION 

In  view  of  the  increasing  Importance  of 
uniform  quality  control  In  production  and 
marketing  of  eggs,  there  has  developed  a 
definite  need  for  Improvement  of  Wisconsin 
egg  grading  regulations.  We  believe  that 
regulations  should  be  developed  to  eliminate 
ungraded  eggs  at  retail  level,  provide  pro- 
ducer protection  against  misgrading.  and  so 
regulate  the  sale  of  eggs  to  Improve  con- 
sumer acceptance. 

RESOLUTION    «.    DATLICHT   SAVING   TIMM 

Due  to  the  difficulty  in  meeting  school  bus 
schedules  in  the  fall,  we  urge  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  to  amend  daylight  saving  time 
to  be  terminated  on  September  1  rather  than 
October  1. 
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Bssox-tmoir  lo.  kFrvtOAnott  km  cokmsnda- 

TION 

Equity  extends  to  Ruseell  Oaach  Its  sincere 
appreciation  and  grratitude  for  the  leader- 
snip  and  service  he  has  contributed  during 
his  years  as  a  member  of  the  bocu-d  oX  dl- 
rectors. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done. 

BaK>LxnnoN  ii.  appkbciation 

To  the  management  and  staff  of  station 
WBAY  and  WBAY-TV.  we  extend  sincere 
thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to 
us  and  for  contributing  to  the  success  of  our 
meeting  by  making  these  excellent  facilities 
available  for  our  convenience. 

To  the  Green  Bay  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
we  express  deep  appreciation  for  the  support, 
splendid  cooperation,  and  assistance  given  to 
make  this  meeting  a  success. 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
B.  1563.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Sang  Ho 
Lee,  his  wife.  HI  Sook  Lee,  and  minor  child, 
Byung  Yun  (Louise)  Lee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MtJRRAY: 
8.  1564.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  a  new  method  of  distributing  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  a  State.  If  a  State's  al- 
lotment Is  insufficient  to  permit  each  such 
institution  to  receive  the  total  amount  re- 
quested by  it;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NEtTBERGER,  End  Mr.  MANsraxo)  : 

S.  1585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions," approved  Augiist  3.  1956.  so  as  to 
enable  certain  Indians  who  do  not  reside  on 
trust  property  to  participate  in  the  program 
authorized  by  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    MURRAY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Allott,    Mr.    Anderson,    Mr.    Bart- 
Lrrr,   Mr.   Bennett,  Mr.   Bible,   Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATCx.    Mr.   Magnuson,   Mr.    Moss, 
and  Mr.  Mansvtelo)  : 
S.  1566.  A    bill    to   stabilize    the   domestic 
market  prices  of  lead  and  zinc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
8. 1667.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  or  of  a  Federal  court  shall  be  eligible 
to  practice  before  administrative  agencies 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 
S.  1568.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Scott  National  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1569.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Denny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MANSFISLD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habt.   Mr.   HiTMFHarr,   Mr.   McNa- 
MAKA,    Mr.    Magnttson.   Mr.   Moitsx, 
Mr.   Moss.    Mr.    Murray,    Mr.    Nxn- 
bsrgkr,    Mr.    Paoxicnts,    Mr.    Youwa 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Jackson)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1570.  A    bill    to    establish     fair    labor 
standards  for  employ e<;8  engaged  in  wool  and 
mohair  shearing  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  Lab<}r  and  Public  Welfare, 
Jointly. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  KEFAUVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Encle,  Mr.  Orxtenino,  Mr.  Hen- 
NINGS.    Mr.    HiTMPHREY,    Mr.    Langex, 

Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
NxTJBZRCKR,     Mr.     Yarborouch,     Mr. 
YOTTNC  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Cab- 
roll.  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Keating)  : 
8.  1571.  A  bill   to  establish   a  Department 
of  Consumers  In  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  elective  representation 
of  the  economic  Interests  of  consumers;   to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  department 
certain    functions    of    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  other  agencies;  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefaxtver  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina : 
S.  1572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1956;  and 

S.  1573.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(8)  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  ex- 
clude pilots  from  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request): 
S.  1574.  A  bill  to  require  Information  con- 
cerning the  average  of  the  number  of  copies 
of  each  Issue  sold  or  distributed  to  paid  sub- 
scribers to  be  included  in  sworn  statements 
relating  to  all  publications,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1575.  A  bill  to  am>!nd  the  act  of  August 
1,  1958,  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of    the    Interior    to    imdertake    continuing 
studies  of  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, fungicides,  and  other  pesticides,  upon 
fish  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing losses  of   those  invaluable   natural   re- 
sources, and  for  other  i)urposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  ar  d  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1576.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of   a   salt-water  ri?search   laboratory  at 
Seattle,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS : 
,S.  1577.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    H.    M. 
Cooper; 

S.  1578.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph   E. 
Swift  and  his  wife,  Sally  Swift;  and 

S.  1579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  B. 
Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL : 
S.  1580.  A  bill  to  amend  section  334  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  farms  on  which  the 
farm  marketing  excess  of  wheat  Is  adjusted 
to  zero  because  of  underproduction  shall  be 
regarded  as  farms  on  which  the  entire 
amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
wheat  has  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  the  payment 
of  the  penalty:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


ByMr.  ALLOTT: 

8.  IMl.  A  bUl  to  esUbltflli  an  ezpendltur* 
account  for  the  operation  aixl  maintenance 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

8.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or  dis- 
aster: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  atwve  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 

8.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparxman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  96)  favoring  an  interna- 
tional agreement  for  a  suspension  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  HuMPHRrr,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ADULT  VOCATIONAL   TRAINING 
SERVICES  FOR  INDIANS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  NeubercerI,  my  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  I.  and  myself.  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  Jill  to  amend 
Public  Law  84-959,  which  provided  adult 
vocational  training  services  for  Indians. 

Our  bill  would  accomplish  two  things. 
It  would  remove  the  present  authorized 
ceiling  of  $3.5  million  annually  for  this 
program,  and  authorize  instead  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cariT  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Secondly,  the  bill  would  remove  the 
present  requirement  that  participation 
be  limited  to  Indians  who  reside  on  trust 
property. 

As  of  December  31.  1958,  961  heads  of 
families  and  single  individuals  had  en- 
tered vocational  training  under  the  act. 
There  were  490  applicatiorvs  for  training 
pending.  The  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — $2.830,000 — will  permit 
only  150  of  the  490  to  obtain  training  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  the  adult  voca- 
tional training  program  as  one  of  the 
most  important  programs  for  our  In- 
dian population.  So  do  the  Indians.  So 
do  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  both  of 
whom  I  shall  quote  in  a  moment.  There- 
fore, it  is  amazing  to  me  that  with  this 
backlog  of  applicants  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  recommend  appropria- 
tion of  the  very  modest  full  authoriza- 
tion, $3.5  million,  and  refused  to  ask  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  The 
budget  request  for  the  program  for  this 
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year  la  $2,830,000.  the  same  amount  aa 
recommended  and  approved  last  jrear. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  put  in 
the  Record  quotes  from  administration 
officials  on  the  value  of  this  vocational 
ttaining  progiam. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Glenn 
L.  Emmons,  on  July  3,  1958,  stated: 

PersonaUy  I  am  deeply  encouraged  that 
we  now  have  this  vocational  training  pro- 
gram underway  and  I  feel  confident  that 
it  will  produce  large  and  growing  benefiu 
for  the  Indian  people  in  the  years  ahead. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  reajions  for  the 
widespread  poverty  we  find  so  frequently 
on  Indian  reser\'ations.  But  certainly  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  tangible  reasons 
has  been  the  lack  of  specific  job  skills — 
the  sheer  fact  that  large  numbers  of  adult 
Indian  people  have  not  been  qualified  by 
training  for  anything  but  conunon  ialx>r  and 
consequently  have  had  no  personal  bargain- 
ing power  whatever  in  seeking  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  new  program  is  explicitly  designed  to 
help  correct  this  situation.  Under  Its  aus- 
pices hundreds  of  Indians  In  the  younger 
age  brackeU  will  get  the  type  of  training 
they  need  to  make  the  difference  between 
bare  subsistence  wages  and  a  reasonably 
adequate  income,  between  almost  total  Job 
insecurity  and  some  measure  of  protection, 
between  a  flat  and  unpromising  future  and 
one  that  holds  some  promise  o:  steady  ad- 
vancement and  improvement.  All  of  these 
things  are  implied  in  the  vocational  train- 
ing program  and  the  long-rtnge  results 
should  be  tremendously  beneflciah 

A  Department  of  Interior  press  re- 
lease on  January  20.  1959.  .stated  that 
"one  of  the  most  Important  develop- 
ments" concerning  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Indians  was  the  launching 
of  a  new  vocational  training  program  de- 
signed to  improve  the  job  skills  and 
earning  capacity  of  adult  Indians. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seaton,  on 
September  18,  1958,  made  the  following 
statement:  | 

Under  no  drcumstanees  could  I  bring  my- 
self to  recommend  the  termlniitJon  of  the 
Federal  relationship  with  any  Indian  tribe  in 
this  country  until  the  members  of  that  tribe 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  a  sound 
and  effective  education.  To  me  it  would  be 
Incredible,  even  criminal,  to  send  any  Indian 
tribe  out  into  the  stream  of  American  life 
until  and  unless  the  educational  level  of 
that  tribe  was  one  which  was  equal  to  the 
responsibilities  It  was  shouldering. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's  po- 
sition on  Indian  education  leminds  me 
of  the  administration's  position  on  na- 
tional park  Improvement.  Tiie  adminis- 
tration put  out  reams  of  publicity  and 
fancy  brochures  about  the  Mission  66 
program,  then  refused  to  recommend  ap- 
propriation of  enough  money  to  carry 
out  Its  own  recommendations.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  to  increase  the 
money,  and  of  course  we  were  labeled  as 
spendthrifts  for  doing  so.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration says  Indian  vocational  edu- 
cation is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  refuses 
to  recommend  appropriation  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  money  which  would 
help  extend  this  worthwhile  program  to 
more  Indians  who  wish  to  participate. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  increase 
the  appropriation  for  this  year  for  Pub- 
lic Law  959  to  the  fully  authorized  $3.5 
million,  and  that  we  should  pass  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  so  that  the  pro- 
gram  can  be  geared  to  meet  the  need, 
cv- 


and  so  that  Indians  who  do  not  live  on 
trust  property  may  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LoNC  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  <S.  1565)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  relative  to  employment 
for  certain  adult  Indians  on  or  near  In- 
dian Reservations,"  approved  August  3, 
1956,  so  as  to  enable  certain  Indians 
who  do  not  reside  on  trust  property  to 
participate  in  the  program  authorized  by 
such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Neuberger,  and  Mr. 
Mansfield),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


STABILIZATION  OP  DOMESTIC  MAR- 
KET PRICES  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINC 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  breathe  economic  life  into 
this  Nation's  sick  lead  and  zinc  industry. 
Senators  Allott,  Anderson,  Bartlett, 
BcNNETT,     Bible.     Chavez.     Dworshak, 

GOLDWATER,  MAGNUSON,  MOSS,  and  MANS- 
FIELD have  joined  me  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  bill. 

Unemployment  and  the  human  distress 
that  always  go  with  this  economic  dis- 
ease are  widespread  in  the  great  lead 
and  zinc  producing  areas  of  our  country. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  price  structures  called 
for  in  this  bill  are  identical  with  the 
price  structure  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration when  the  Congress  last  year 
considered  the  problem  of  lead  and  zinc. 
I  f  lirther  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  will 
be  necessary  ,to  implement  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  it,  therefore,  will  not  af- 
fect the  budget. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  bring  about 
price  stability  for  lead  and  zinc;  restore 
employment  in  the  lead  and  zinc  mines, 
mills,  and  smelters;  and  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  for  the 
consuming  public  at  reasonable  prices. 

My  colleague.  Representative  Lee  Met- 
CALF.  is  today  introducing  an  identical 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1566)  to  stabilize  the  do- 
mestic market  prices  of  lead  and  zinc, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mxtrray  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  sta- 
bilize the  lead  and  zmc  minerals  Indus- 
try. For  several  years  efforts  have  been 
made  by  representatives  of  those  States 
having  vital  mining  activities  to  provide 
a  prop>er  background  to  enable  the  In- 
dustries to  operate  at  a  profit  and  pro- 
vide full  employment.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been  a  deluge  of  imports,  par- 
ticularly of  lead  and  zinc,  in  competition 
with  our  own  mines,  and  as  a  result  it 
has  been  difficult  to  maintain  price  levels 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  do- 


mestic minerals  industry  to  maintain  it- 
self as  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
preparedness  program. 

I  certainly  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  committee  will  take  early  favorable 
action  on  this  bill,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  give  its  approval  to  it,  so  that  some 
action  may  be  taken  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 


ELIGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  ATTOR- 
NEYS TO  PRACTICE  BEFORE  FED- 
ERAL ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
tn  provide  that  each  meml)er  of  the  bar 
of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  or  of  a 
Federal  court  shall  be  eligible  to  prac- 
tice before  administrative  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  the  important  administrative 
tribunals  operating  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  set  up 
special  qualifications  for  attorneys  who 
wish  to  practice  before  them.  These  re- 
quirements vary  widely,  and  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  lawyers  coming  from  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  appear  and 
present  matters. 

The  Department  of  Jxistice  has  made 
a  study  of  this  situation,  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  agencies  drop  their 
formal  admission  requirements,  and 
adopt  a  uniform  rule  maicing  eligible 
anyone  who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  highest  court  of  any  State.  My 
bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  think  these  special  requirements  are 
unnecessary.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  an  attorney  who  has  qualified  to 
practice  before  his  own  highest  court 
should  be  barred  from  any  of  these  tri- 
bunals. 

There  is  one  exception  I  would  make, 
however,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Patent  Office.  Because  of  the  very  tech- 
nical nature  of  the  work  involved,  it  is 
understandable  that  this  agency  requires 
special  qualifications,  and  I  would  there- 
fore except  the  Patent  Office  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
desk  through  Wednesday.  April  15.  in 
case  other  Senators  desire  to  join  In 
sponsoring  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1567)  to  provide  that  each 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  or  of  a  Federal  court  shall  be 
eligible  to  practice  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provlaton  of  law,  any 
p>erson  who  Is  a  member  In  good  standing  of 
ttxe  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  or 
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poaseaslon  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  eligible  to 
practice  before  any  department,  board,  bu- 
reau, or  administrative  agency  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  Patent  Office,  without 
the  necessity  of  making  application  therefor 
or  of  showing  any  other  qualifications. 


WCK)L  SHEARINO  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Sena- 
tors Hart.  Humphrey,  McNamara,  Mag- 
NusoN,  Morse,  Moss.  Murray,  Neuber- 
GBR.  Proxmire.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Jack- 
son, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  fair  labor  stand- 
ards for  employees  engaged  in  wool  and 
mohair  shearing  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  bill  seeks  to  amend 
the  National  Wool  Act.  However,  inas- 
much as  the  bill  has  something  to  do  with 
fair  labor  standards,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  referred  to  both  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received,  and.  without  objection, 
will  be  referred  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  1570)  to  establish  fair  la- 
bor standards  for  employees  engaged  in 
wool  and  mohair  shearing  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  by  request,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  jointly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  an  analysis,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wool  Shearing  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1959". 

Sic.  2.  Section  702  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (Act  of  August  28 
1954,  68  Stat.  912,  as  amended  by  Act  of 
August  28,  1958.  72  Stat.  995;  7  U.S.C.  1785), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  beginning 
thereof  the  figure  "(a)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(b)  It  U  further  recognized  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  depend  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  skilled  labor  force  for  wool  or 
mohair  shearing  operations  and  that  the  de- 
sired domestic  production  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair and  the  general  economic  welfare  are 
impaired  not  only  by  the  depressing  effect  of 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wool  or 
mohair  in  the  world  marketis,  but  also  by  the 
depressing  effect  of  substandard  wages  among 
workers  In  wool  or  mohair  shearing  opera- 
tions. It  Is  hereby  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  In  promoUon  of 
the  general  economic  welfare  and  as  an  en- 
couragement of  domestic  production  of  wool 
or  mohair,  fair  labor  standards  be  eetab- 
lUhed  for  employees  engaged  In  wool  and 
mohair  shearing  operations." 

Sec.  3.  Section  70«  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  t>eginnlng  thereof  the 
flgxxre  "(a) "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  No  loan,  pvirchase,  payment,  or  other 
price  support  operaUon  shall  be  made  to  any 
wool  or  mohair  producer.  dUrectly  or  through 


any  marketing  agent,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  unless  cuch  producers  files  a  cer- 
tificate oar  certificates  with  the  Secretary  (at 
such  times  prior  to  such  payment  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  certifying  that  the 
employees  employed  in  shearing  operations 
resulting  in  wool  or  mohair  production  on 
which  such  loan,  purchase,  payment  or  other 
price  support  operation  is  claimed,  have  been 
paid  not  less  than  the  wage  (including  any 
overtime  or  other  employee  benefits)  pre- 
vailing in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  was 
performed  for  such  employees  as  determined, 
after  notice  and  an  appropriate  hearing,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Lubor.  Determinations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not 
bo  reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or  agency 
of  the  Government." 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field is  as  follows: 

Analysis  or  the  Wool  Shcaking  Labok 
Standards  Bill 

The  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Wool  Act.  It  seekH  to  establish  fair  labor 
standards  for  employees  who  shear  price- 
supported  wool  or  mohair.  The  bill  is  cited 
as  the  "Wool  Shearing  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1959." 

Section  2  amends  the  statement  of  policy 
of  the  National  Wool  Act.  The  section  de- 
clares that  a  skilled  labor  force  is  required 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Wool  Act,  I.e.,  the  production  of  wool  as  a 
strategic  commodity  needed  for  national 
security.  It  also  says  that  substandard 
wages  paid  to  sheep  shearing  workers  Impair 
the  domestic  production  of  wool  and  the 
general  economic  welfare.  Just  as  wide  fluctu- 
ation In  wool  prices  do.  The  establishment 
of  fair  labor  standards  for  employees  in  wool 
and  mohair  shearing  operations  Is  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  Congress. 

Section  3  provides  that  after  holding  ap- 
propriate hearings,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  determine  the  prevailing  wage  paid  In 
a  particular  area  for  work  performed  in  sheep 
shearing  operations.  Wool  producers  must 
certify  that  the  area  prevailing  wage  was 
paid  to  workers  engaged  in  the  shearing  of 
their  price-supported  wool.  This  certifica- 
tion must  be  made  before  growers  or  their 
marketing  agents  can  receive  price-support 
benefits. 

The  prevailing  waste  provision  of  this  leg- 
islation has  a  number  of  precedents,  espe- 
cially in  the  Davls-Iiacon  and  Walsh-Healey 
Acta.  The  certification  provision  is  used  in 
many  pieces  of  legislation  involving  Federal 
financial  assistance  or  guarantees  for  con- 
struction of  housing,  highways,  airports,  etc. 


EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  OP- 
ERATIONS AND  MAINTENANCE  AC- 
TIVITIES OF  BUREAU  OP  RECLA- 
MATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
explaining  a  bill  I  shall  introduce.  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  Record  that  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
16.  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  and  that  I  believe  In 
the  principle  of  full  and  complete  con- 
trol by  the  Appropriations  Committees^ 
and  the  Congress  of  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  bill  I  am  about  to  propose  is. 
I  believe,  consistent  with  that  principle. 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  not.  I  shall  wel- 
come amendments  to  make  it  so.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  moneys  paid  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Under  the  present  procedure,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funds  paid  to  the 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  by  water  and 
power  users  are  channeled  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  with  subse- 
quent appropriations  made  out  of  the 
general  fund  to  the  Bureau.  Under  the 
bill,  the  operation  and  maintenance 
funds  would  go  into  a  revolving  fund  for 
expenditures,  subject  to  full  accounta- 
bility to  Congress,  thus  eliminating  the 
present  unrealistic  appearance  that  the 
reclamation  program  is  costing  the  tax- 
payers a  great  sum  of  money  annually, 
when  it  is  actually  paid  by  the  reclama- 
tion project  users. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to 
provide  a  more  realistic  procedure  for 
review  and  action  on  the  financing  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  projects.  The  funds 
required  would  be  available  under  the 
authority  of  a  permanent  appropriation 
subject  to  complete  accountability  to 
Congress  and  any  annual  limits  thereby 
imposed.  This  financing  is  substantially 
from  revenues,  and  the  processing 
through  the  regular  budgetary  process  is 
largely  a  formality.  In  that  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  amount  included  In  the 
budget.  Benefits  will  accrue  to  the  Bu- 
reau's operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
tivity from  the  practice  of  having  funds 
available  on  a  continuing  basis.  This 
practice  would  reduce  the  hiatus  created 
in  the  irrigation  operation  whereby 
charges  to  water  users  are  assessed, 
levied,  and  collected  on  a  calendar  or  op- 
eratmg  year  basis  that  is  not  coextensive 
with  the  fiscal  year  basis  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated. 

Approximately  $3,800,000  in  advances 
made  by  water  users'  organizations  for 
operation  and  maintenance  would  be 
credited  to  this  appropriation  for  flscal 
year  1959.  Unused  balances  of  this 
amount  and  subsequent  advances  will  re- 
main continually  available  in  the  appro- 
priation account,  if  this  language  is  en- 
acted, without  the  document  processing 
that  is  currently  required  through  the 
Treasury  Department  at  the  beginning 
of  a  flscal  year  to  transfer  unused  funds 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  commencing 
year. 

Based  on  the  reguest  in  the  budget  of 
the  United  States,  a  specific  appropria- 
tion of  $27,500,000  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  fiscal  year  1959  would 
not  have  been  required  if  this  perma- 
nent authorization  were  in  effect.  Of 
this  amount.  $22,365,100  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  reclamation  fund.  $2  015  - 
000  from  the  Colorado  River  Dam  fund 
and  $3,119,900  from  the  general  fund! 
The  portion  of  the  total  required  appro- 
priated funds  related  to  non-revenue- 
producing  and  nonreimbursable  activi- 
ties, such  as  soil  and  moisture  conserva- 
tion, flood  control,  and  so  forth,  is  about 
10  percent,  or  $2,843,500. 

Collections  available  for  the  financing 
requested  in  this  proposed  legislation 
arise  chiefly  from  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges,  water  service  charges, 
and  power  revenues.  The  amoimts  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  reclamation 
fund  and  Colorado  River  Dam  fund  in 
flscal  year  1958.  and  from  which  our  re- 
quirements could  be  financed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  proposal,  were  approxl- 
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mately  $65  million  and  $9  million,  respec- 
tively. 

The  legal  basis  for  depositing  collec- 
tions from  Bureau  operations  to  the 
credit  of  special  or  other  funds  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Deposit  of  operating  revenues 
according  to  law  to  the  reclamation  fund, 
Colorado  River  Dam  fund,  general  fund, 
and  so  forth,  would  continue.  Required 
moneys  to  defray  expenses  of  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  activities  would 
be  transferred  from  these  depositories  to 
the  special  expenditure  accoimt  created 
by  the  recommended  bill.  In  effect,  the 
procedure  would  be  the  same  in  principle 
as  practiced  today  under  the  annual  au- 
thority of  the  appropriation  acts,  except 
that  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation the  Bureau  would  have  perma- 
nent authority.  Budgetary  statements 
showing  requirements  will  continue  to  be 
included  in  the  Annual  Budget  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  to  Congress. 

This  bill  would  have  no  impact  or  ef- 
fect on  repayment  obligations  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  Bureau  facilities.  Pres- 
ent reclamation  laws  controlling  con- 
tractual repayment  requirements  with 
beneflciarles  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
bill. 

As  construction  of  projects  or  features 
of  projects  is  completed  the  level  of  fund 
requirements  lor  operation  and  mainte- 
nance will  rise.  A  factor  offsetting  this 
increase  will  be  the  transfer  of  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  certain  ir- 
rigation facilities  to  water  users  organi- 
zations. 

Precedent  exists  for  this  proposed  lan- 
guage. On  April  11.  1956.  legislation 
was  approved  by  the  President  author- 
izing construction  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects and  providing  for  the  continued 
availability  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds  from  the  revenues  of  the  as- 
sociated projects  without  further  specific 
congressional  appropriation.  In  the  at- 
tached exhibit  are  listed  noteworthy 
revenue  producing  organi;;ations  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  the  au- 
thority to  use  revenues  for  operation  and 
maintenance  without  further  congres- 
sional appropriation.  A\s>y  listed  in  the 
exhibit  are  activities  asing  proceeds 
from  operations  as  a  somce  of  funding 
expenses  under  authority  of  permanent 
appropriations  or  revolving  funds: 

USX    OF    RXVKNUXS    BT    PEDIXAL    AGENCIES 

1.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Revenues 
used  for  operation  and  miiintenance  pro- 
vided for  in  section  28  of  TVA  Act  of  1933. 

2.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation:  Use 
of  toll  revenues  (not  yet  started)  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  bonds  for  con- 
struction. No  appropriations  made.  See 
pages  209-210  of  U.S.  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1958. 

3.  Panama  Canal :  Uses  revenue  for  nearly 
all  operations  except  acquisition  of  capital 
assets.  Under  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act. 

4.  Virgin  Islands  Corporation:  Virgin  Is- 
lands   (48  use.   1407). 

5.  Alaska  Railroad:  Revenue  used  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  railroad  and 
vesseU  <48  U£.C.  301 ) . 

6.  Some  actlvlUes  covered  by  permanent 
appropriations  or  revolving  funds : 

(a)  BonnevUle  Power  Administration, 
$500,000  from  power  revenues  for  emergency 
expenses  (16  U.S.C.  832). 


(b)  Southeastern  Power  Administration: 
For  emergency  expenses,  $50,000  (16  nJS.C. 
825a-2). 

(c)  Fort  Peck  power  project  (U.S5.B.) : 
Operation  and  maintenance  provided  by  a 
permanent  appropriation.  A  fund  estab- 
lished from  power  revenue  to  equal  $500,000. 

(d)  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Use  of 
revenue  from  sale  of  timber  to  cover  ex- 
penses (41  Stat.  202;  53  Stat.  1190). 

(e)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Some  reve- 
nues used  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  irrigation  and  power  works  (60  Stat.  895) . 

(f)  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund 
(U.S.B  R.) :  Revenue  to  be  used  for  operation 
and   maintenance    (a  special   fund). 

(g)  Bureau  of  Mines:  Production  of  he- 
lium (50U.S.C.  164). 

(h)  Department  of  Defense:  Operation  of 
Naval  Academy  laundry  (34  U.S.C.  1106- 
1107). 

(1)  Department  of  Commerce — Maritime 
Activities:    Vessel  operations  fund. 

(j)  General  Services  Adminisxatlon:  Op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  certain  buUd- 
ings  from  rental  receipts   (40  VS.C.  345). 

I  introduce  at  this  time  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  expenditure  account  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
and  that  it  may  lie  on  the  desk  until 
April  1  for  such  Senators  as  may  desire 
to  join  me  In  sponsoring  it^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  1581)  to  establish  an  ex- 
penditure account  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  ti- 
tle, referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
advanced  by  water  users  and  others  for  the 
operation  and  miilntenance  of  projects  and 
facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  shall  l>e  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditure  account  and  shall  be  available 
without  further  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  advanced.  In  addition  to 
the  funds  advanced  as  aforesaid,  subject  to 
such  separate  limitations  as  may  be  in- 
cluded in  annual  appropriation  acts,  there 
are  hereby  made  similarly  available  such 
amounts  as  are  required  after  June  30.  1959, 
to  defray  the  costs  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  replacements  of  projects  and  fa- 
cilities under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  for  the  conduct 
of  Its  soil  and  moisture  conservation  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  law.  said  amounts 
to  be  derived  from  the  special  or  other  funds 
in  the  Treasury  into  which  revenues  col- 
lected in  connection  with  operation  of  such 
projects  and  facilities  are  deposited  or.  In 
the  case  of  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses properly  allocable  to  fiood  control, 
navigation,  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  and.  as  authorized  by  law. 
other  nonreimbursable  functions,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  for  these  pur- 
poses in  annual  appropriation  acts  from 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated.   Notlilng  herein  shall  affect  the 


c4>eratlon  of  the  Fort  Peck  Continuing  Fund 
established  by  the  Act  of  May  18.  1938  (52 
Stat.  403)  or  the  Coloroda  River  Basin  Fund 
established  by  the  Act  of  AprU  11.  1956  (70 
Stat.  105)  but  moneys  from  such  funds  may 
be  transferred  to  and  expended  from  the  ex- 
penditure account  herein  established. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  EFFEC- 
TIVE FUNCTIONING  OP  CONGRESS 
IN  EVENT  OF  EMERGENCY  OR  DIS- 
ASTER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  fuixction  effec- 
tively in  time  of  emergency  or  disaster. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  ill 
prepared  for  continued  operations  in  the 
event  of  some  national  disaster.  We 
should  not  delay  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures for  meeting  such  contingencies.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  have  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  which  would 
provide  machinery  for  determining  suc- 
cession in  the  event  of  Presidential  In- 
ability, and  which  would  provide  for 
temporary  appointments  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  an  emergency. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  reached  bipartisan  agreement 
on  a  joint  resolution  with  respect  to 
Presidential  inability.  While  I  have 
some  reservations  about  the  procedure 
contemplated  in  this  joint  resolution 
and  might  seek  amendment  In  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  not  want  to  propose  any 
alternatives  which  would  delay  prompt 
resolution  of  this  problem.  The  need 
for  some  such  procedures  is  so  vital  that 
I  am  willing  to  withhold  my  own  propos- 
als if  this  will  expedite  action  by  the 
Congress.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  on  this  measure,  and  that  its 
approval  by  both  Houses  will  not  be 
delayed  by  bickering  over  details. 

There  is  an  equally  vital  need  to  pro- 
vide procedures  for  any  situation  in 
which  a  substantial  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  disabled  as  the  result 
of  some  national  catastrophe.  As  it 
stands  today,  the  Constitution  confers  no 
authority  on  State  Governors  to  appoint 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Vacancies  in  the  Senate  may  be 
filled  by  appointments  by  the  Governors 
of  the  respective  States.  Vacancies  in 
the  judiciary  may  be  filled  by  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  also  legislation  regulating 
Presidential  succession  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  Chief  Executive.  But  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  vacancies 
can  only  be  filled  by  special  elections 
which  may  require  a  sulistantial  lapse  of 
time. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
would  enable  the  Governors  of  each 
State  to  immediately  appoint  Represent- 
atives, if  ever  some  great  disaster  should 
reduce  the  m«nbership  of  the  House  by 
one-third  or  more.  Any  persons  ap- 
pointed to  fill  such  vacancies,  of  course, 
would  serve  only  until  the  pe<«)le  filled 
the  vacancies  by  election,  as  now  pro- 
vided in  article  1,  section  2.  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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We  all  hope  and  pray,  of  course,  that 
the  authority  proposed  in  this  joint  res- 
olution will  never  need  to  be  exercised. 
In  these  perilous  times,  however,  we  can- 
not delay  revision  of  our  fundamental 
law  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  emergen- 
cies. We  could  not  have  expected  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility that  hydrogen  bombs  and  similar 
devices  could  destroy  a  large  part  of  our 
National  Legislature  in  an  instant.  It  is 
of  critical  importance  that  we  correct  the 
defects  in  our  Constitution  which  mod- 
em weapons  of  war  have  made  evident. 

Approval  of  Presidential  inability  and 
congressional  succession  amendments  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  would  consti- 
tute a  notable  achievement.  The  major 
value  of  such  amendments  would  be  to 
guarantee  the  continuation  of  constitu- 
tional representative  government  no 
matter  what  catastrophe  confronts  us. 
I  hope  that  these  proposed  amendments 
will  have  the  approval  of  all  Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  following  my  remarks  in  the 

RZCORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  85)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  function  effectively  in  time 
of  emergency  or  disaster,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  t7nlted  States,  and 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress : 

"Article 

"Whenever,  during  any  national  emergency 
or  national  disaster,  the  total  number  of 
vacancies  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty-flve.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
so  certify  to  the  President.  In  case  there  Is 
no  Speaker,  or  In  the  event  of  the  Inability 
Of  the  Speaker  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  such  certification  shall 
be  made  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or.  If  there  Is  no  Clerk  or  he  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  by  such  person  as  may  be  chosen 
by  majority  vote  of  the  remaining  Members 
of  the  House  present  and  voting.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  certificate,  the  President  shall 
Issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the  facts  re- 
cited In  such  certificate.  The  executive  au- 
thority of  each  State  shall  then  have  power 
to  make  temporary  appointments  to  fill  any 
vacancies  In  the  representation  from  his 
State  In  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
may  exist  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after 
the  Issuance  of  such  proclamation.  Any  per- 
son temporarily  appointed  to  fill  any  such 
vacancy  shall  serve  until  the  people  fill  the 
vacancy  by  election  as  provided  for  by  article 
I,  section  2.  of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution lie  on  the  desk  through  Wednes- 


day, April   15,  in  case  other  Senators 
desire  to  join  in  sponsoring  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  for 
appropriate  reference. 

This  joint  resolution  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Briefly,  it  would  abol- 
ish the  electoral  college  system  and 
would  provide  for  direct  vote  within 
each  State  for  the  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  nominees  of  the  different 
parties. 

While  the  electoral  college  would  be 
abolished,  the  electoral  vote  would  be 
retained  and  would  be  cast  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  as  under  the 
existing  method.  The  vote  would  be 
divided  percentagewise  in  accordance 
with  the  popular  vote.  For  example, 
Alabama  now  has  11  electoral  votes, 
based  on  one  for  each  United  States 
Senator  and  each  Congressman.  Ala- 
bama would  continue  to  have  11  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President  under  my 
proposal,  but  if  the  Democratic  nominee 
received  only  65  percent  of  the  popular 
votp  he  would  receive  only  65  percent 
of  Llie  electoral  vote. 

The  retention  of  the  electoral  vote  is  a 
compromise  which  largely  avoids  the  ob- 
jections to  the  direct  election  of  Presi- 
dents. It  wisely  holds  on  to  the  spirit  of 
compromise  so  important  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  gave  the  small  States 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate. 

Thus  a  State  lik?  Nevada  would  have 
1  electoral  vote  for  each  37.000  people 
while  New  York  would  have  1  electoral 
vote  for  each  300,000  people.  These 
States  represeni,  the  two  extremes,  but 
the  comparison  illustrates  the  import- 
ance to  the  small  States  of  retaining 
the  electoral  vote. 

The  amendment  would  follow  the 
present  provision  of  the  Constitution  in 
leaving  the  qualiflcatlon  of  voters  to  the 
States.  It  would  require  no  uniformity 
of  qualifications  as  among  the  different 
States. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  reform 
carefully  guards  the  rights  of  the  States 
in  election  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  would  be  a  fairer  way  of  electing 
our  President  and  Vice  President  than 
exists  under  the  present  system.  It 
would  encourage  both  major  parties  to 
make  the  maximum  effort  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  would  encour- 
age voters  to  be  more  active  and  to  go  to 
the  polls  in  larger  numbers  because  their 
votes  would  carry  greater  weight  than  is 
presently  the  case  in  many  States.  It 
would  also  encourage  more  serious  con- 
sideration of  men  of  outstanding  abil- 
ity from  the  less  populated  States  of  the 
Union. 


The  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
has  long  been  before  us  from  Congress 
to  Congress.  It  was  originally  known 
as  the  Lodge-Gossett  joint  resolution.  I 
have  supported  it  and  spoken  for  it,  and 
testified  in  behalf  of  it  before  different 
committees  since  it  was  first  proposed. 
It  is  a  good  joint  resolution. 

With  the  thought  that  others  may 
want  to  join  as  cosponsors,  I  am  asking 
that  the  joint  resolution  lie  on  the  table 
until  April  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred :  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  86) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hill),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

IMPROVED  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
PROMOTION  OF  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CERS IN  NAVAL  SERVICE— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4413)  to  provide  improved 
opportunity  for  promotion  for  certain  of- 
ficers in  the  naval  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  a« 
follows : 

ByMr.  ENOLE: 

Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by  him  to 
Joint  meeting  of  the  American  Municipal  A»- 
soclatlon's  Committee  on  International  Mu- 
nicipal Cooperation  and  the  Civic  Commit- 
tee of  the  People-to-People  Program,  Marcb 
17.1959. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

Address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Pred  A.  Seaton.  at  33d  anniversary  of 
signing  of  charter  of  Long  Island  University, 
at  Brooklyn.  N.T..  on  March  24.  1959. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

Statement  on  DAV  service*  In  South  Da- 
kota and  elsewhere. 


PRICES  AND  WAGES  IN  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend President  Eisenhower  for  his  firm 
advice  to  the  steel  industry's  manage- 
ment and  labor  leaders  not  to  raise 
prices  and  wages  in  the  steel  industry. 
so  as  not  to  pass  on  the  increased  costs 
to  other  industries  using  steel. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  recognized  the  consumer's  In- 
terest in  the  prices  charged  and  the 
wages  paid  in  the  steel  industry. 
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I  have  been  following  these  matters 
closely  in  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  and  I  am  glad  the  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  out  in  ample  time  to 
warn  the  steel  industry  of  its  public 
responsibility. 

Similarly,  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  week  or  so  ago  that  collective 
bargaining  negotiations  in  the  industries 
which  have  high  concentration  of  com- 
panies should  have  consumer  repre- 
sentation. 

Some  persons  say;  "Well,  that  is  none 
of  the  consumer's  business."  But  if  the 
consumer  pays  the  tariff,  or  pays  the 
increase,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  a 
part  of  his  business.  In  other  words, 
we  are  living  in  a  world  a  little  bit 
changed  from  the  free  enterprise  world 
of  yesteryear.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
in  which  the  people  who  have  the  power 
and  can  exercise  it  to  the  detriment  of 
the  consummg  public  must  be  checked. 

In  his  statement  the  President  was, 
in  effect,  representing  the  consumer  in 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  wage 
negotiations  in  the  steel  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
referring  to  my  statement  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record  at  tills  point  in  my 
remarks,  as  well  as  two  articles  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  WaU   Street  Journal.  Mar.  12,   19601 

iNnjvTioNAKT  Stekl  Pacts  Could  Lkad  to 
Pederal  Controls,  Kefauvee  Sats — Sen- 
ator WiLKT  Suggests  PtrrriNC  Represent- 
ative or  Consumer  Interests  in  Wage 
Talks 

Washington. — Chairman  KETAUVca,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Tennessee,  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  warned  negotiators  In  com- 
ing steel  labor  talks  that  Government  con- 
trols might  follow  If  mana^pment  and  labor 
In  steel  and  other  key  Industries  set  off  a 
new  round  of  Inflation. 

His  comment  does  not  suggest  any  serious 
move  In  Congress  for  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, »  device  still  extremely  unpopular 
with  most  lawmakers.  Nor  does  It  Indicate 
any  change  in  attitude  by  the  Tennessee 
Senator,  who  always  has  regarded  vigorous 
antitrust  action  as  the  best  remedy  for  high 
prices  in  highly  concentrated  Industries  and 
has  considered  controls  as  a  last  resort. 

However.  It  does  square  with  Mr.  Kz- 
fauver's  campaign  warnings  directed  at  the 
steelmakers  and  the  steelworkers.  President 
David  MacDonald  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers l7nlon  recently  told  Mr.  KErAxrvER  to 
mind  his  own  business  and  keep  out  of  the 
forthcoming  steel  wage  negotiations.  Steel 
labor  pacts  expire  June  30. 

Another  approach  was  taken  yesterday  by 
the  subcommittee's  senior  Republican.  Sena- 
tor WiLiT.  of  Wisconsin.  He  suggested  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Government  might 
place  a  representative  of  consumer's  Inter- 
ests at  major  collective  bargaining  sessions. 
He  declined  to  take  sides  In  the  debate  over 
whether  wages  or  prices  do  more  to  cause 
Inflation,  but  declared:  "As  things  have 
gone.  It  appears  that  collective  bargaining 
sessions  have  a  big  part  to  play  In  the  in- 
flationary spiral." 

Senator  Kefauvkr  sounded  his  warning  as 
the  subcommittee  heard  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth.  a  leading  economic  brain  truster  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  assert  that  the  Sena- 
tor's proposed  Inflation  cure,  breaking  up  big 
corporations,   would   not   work   as   a  block 


against  price  inflation  and  that  some  kind 
of  price  control  is  needed. 

Mr.  Galbralth,  Harvard  University  eco- 
nomics professor  and  head  of  the  Democratic 
National  Coimmlttee's  economic  council,  told 
the  panel  there  is  no  hope  for  an  lnflatl(»i 
remedy  in  the  antitrust  laws.  Greatly  ex- 
panded antitrust  activity,  he  argued,  would 
mean  a  wholesale  revision  In  Industrial  struc- 
tiu-e,  a  wholesale  disintegration  of  existing 
business  units. 

The  Senator  and  professor  were  In  sub- 
stantial agreement,  however,  in  their  diag- 
nosis of  the  cause  of  the  postwar  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Both  attacked  prices  which 
they  claim  are  allegedly  administered  in 
the  highly  concentrated  Industries  with  lit- 
tle regard  for  consumer  demand,  and  wages 
demanded  by  giant  imions  in  those  same  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Galbralth  indicated  he  favors  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  hearings  by  a  Gov- 
ernment board  or  a  board  with  at  least  one 
public  representative  before  a  price  in- 
crease could  be  put  into  effect.  Bills  along 
this  line  have  been  Introduced  by  Senators 
CMahonet.  Democrat  of  Wyoming,  and 
Clark,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rep- 
yesentatlve  Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin. 
But  these  measures  would  not  compel  a  busi- 
ness to  follow  the  recommendations  of  a 
board  that  found  a  proposed  price  Increase 
to  be  unjustified.  Mr.  Galbralth  said  he 
would  favor  making  such  decisions  binding 
In  some  way.  This  would  amount  to  price 
control,  which  neit£i^  Congress  nor  the  ad- 
ministration favors.  At  any  rate,  the  bills 
are  considered  to  have  almost  no  chance  to 
be  passed. 

The  Democratic  economist  also  attacked 
the  Pederal  Reserve  Board's  use  of  monetary 
policy  to  decrease  credit  demand  and  fight 
inflation,  contending  monetary  policy  has 
little  effect  on  prices.  In  addition,  he  re- 
stated the  Democratic  argument  that  budget 
balancing  should  not  be  major  goal  of  Gov- 
ernment while  unemployment  continues  at 
a  high  level. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chairman  KETAtrvER,  Democrat  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  re- 
newed bis  warning  to  negotiators  in  coming 
labor  contract  talks  that  Federal  wage  and 
price  controls  might  follow  If  management 
and  union  officials  in  steel  and  other  key  In- 
dustries set  off  a  new  round  of  inflation. 
Senator  Wiltt,  of  Wisconsin,  the  subcommit- 
tee's senior  Republican,  suggested  the  Gov- 
ernment send  consumers'  representatives  to 
the  bargaining  sessions. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Timet 
Herald.  Mar.  26,  1059] 

Prbsioent  Warns   S-texl  To   Hold  Linz  on 

Prices 

(By  Edward  T.  Polllard) 

President  Eisenhower  told  labor  and  man- 
agement In  the  steel  Industry  yesterday  that 
he  was  not  going  to  let  them  add  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

He  said  that  when  they  begin  to  bargain 
soon  over  a  new  contract,  they  must  do  it 
In  a  Way  that  will  not  cause  a  rise  In  the 
price  of  steel. 

In  an  allusion  to  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  Chief  Executive  threatened  to  Intervene 
If  necessary  to  head  off  a  boost  in  steel  prices 
that  would  send  an  inflationary  wave  through 
the  whole  economy. 

"While  this  Is  a  matter  between  the  steel- 
workers  and  the  steel  companies,"  he  said 
at  a  news  conference,  "the  whole  public  Is 
affected  by  everything  they  do. 

"It  would  be  completely  •  •  •  out  of 
character  for  me  to  pretend  to  ignore  It  and 
wash  my  hands,  like  Pontius  Pilate.  I  don't 
mean  to  do  that." 

(General  Eisenhower  had  In  mind  a  pas- 
sage In  the  New  Testament  that  Is  widely 
read  In  this  Holy  Week,  the  account  of  bow 


Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  yielded 
to  the  multitude  demanding  the  cruciflxion- 
of   Jesxis   although   convinced   of   His   Inno- 
cence. 

(It  is  in  Matthew  27:24:  "When  Pilate  saw 
that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather 
a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and 
washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  say- 
ing, I  am  Innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  Just 
person:  see  ye  to  it.") 

The  President's  vehemence  was  startling 
against  the  background  of  his  mUd.  hands- 
off  policy  of  the  past  with  respect  to  labor- 
management  disputes.  As  he  told  the  re- 
porters, his  administration  has  tried  to  keep 
outside  the  business  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  not  to  Inject  itself  into  that  process. 

APPEALS  UNHEEDED 

Heretofore  he  has  contented  himself  with 
generalized  appeals  to  management  and  labor 
to  show  restraint  in  the  matter  of  wages  and 
prices,  appeals  that  have  gone  unheeded. 

The  price  of  steel  has  been  raised  12  times 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  explana- 
tion, the  steel  companies  have  argued  that 
they  have  had  to  go  up  on  the  price  to  offset 
wage  Increases  for  their  workers  and  to  set 
aside  money  for  new  plants  and  equipment. 

Economists  regard  steel  as  the  key  factor 
in  the  American  economy.  They  say  that 
the  price  of  steel  can  influence  the  price  of 
eversrthing  from  hairpins  to  warships.  Be- 
tween 1945  and  1958,  according  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  average  price  of 
finished  steel  per  ton  rose  from  $101.38  to 
$242.44. 

News  of  President  Eisenhower's  statement 
yesterday  reached  Wall  Street  on  a  day  when 
the  market  was  experiencing  a  slight  decline. 
Steel  Issues  feU  off  moderately,  losing  frac- 
tions to  more  than  a  point. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, Mar.  26,  1959] 

Four  Schools  of  Thought  on  Peicis 
(By  Bernard  D.  Noasltn-) 

The  great  debate  on  rising  prices,  Jobs  and 
output  echoed  all  over  Washington  yester- 
day. 

President  Elsenhower  made  a  startling  con- 
tribution. He  deliberately  and  consciously 
focused  public  opinion  on  the  forthcoming 
steel  industry-union  bargaining.  And,  like 
Senator  E^tes  KzrAUVEX  (Democrat,  Tennes- 
see ) ,  the  President  warned  both  Interests 
by  name  that  they  had  better  not  come  up 
with  a  package  that  is  used  again  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  price  boost — a  boost  that  travels 
like  a  shock  wave  throughout  the  economy. 

On  the  Hovise  side  of  the  Capitol,  econo- 
mists John  Kenneth  Galbralth  and  Gardiner 
Means  were  backing  a  measvire  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  This  is  the  Reuss-Clark  bill. 
It  would  require  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  hold  hearings  when- 
ever concentrated  industries,  like  steel, 
planned  price  increases. 

The  sponsors.  Representative  Henrt  Rxuss 
(Democrat,  Wisconsin)  and  Senator  Joseph 
Clark  (Democrat.  Pennsylvania),  along  with 
the  two  economists,  were  arguing  that  such 
hearings  would  provide  a  rational  basis  for 
the  kind  of  specific  appeal  that  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  making. 

However,  this  logic  did  not  Impress  the 
Council  Chairman.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier.  He 
was  sending  a  letter  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  contending  that  the 
Reuss-Clark  motion  would  so  burden  the 
Council  that  it  would  interfere  with  its  other 
Jobs. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Joint  Economic 
Comlmttee  Is  In  the  argument,  too.  Senator 
Paul  F.  Douglas  (Democrat  of  Illinois)  and 
bis  group  were  hearing  yesterday  from  a 
former  Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman, 
Marriner  S.  Eccles.  He  was  the  last  of  foiir 
wltnesses  in  the  committee's  opening  rotind 
of  a  broad  economic  study. 
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SUll  to  be  heard  from  Is  the  newly  organ- 
ized Cabinet  Conunlttee  xinder  Vice  Presi- 
dent RiCHABO  M.  Nixon.  And  Kbtauves's 
antitrust  and  monopoly  aubconunlttee  la 
soon  to  resume  Its  Investigation  of  concen- 
trated economic  power. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  liveliest  set  of  argu- 
ments over  the  economy  since  the  New  Deal. 
At  the  moment,  there  Is  a  siu-prlslng  amount 
of  agreement  In  the  Identity  of  three  prob- 
lems: a  price  level  that  keeps  on  going  up 
( although  It  has  been  level  for  consumers  for 
10  months);  unemployed  men  and  plants: 
and  a  slow  rate  of  economic  growth  com- 
pared to  many  other  nations. 

There  also  Is  wide  disagreement  over  causes 
and  cures  and  the  relative  Importance  of 
the  problems. 

Four  main  schools  of  thought  now  dom- 
inate the  debate.  The  thumbnail  descrip- 
tions that  follow  hardly  do  justice  to  any  of 
Ui«m.  but  pick  up  the  major  Idtas  In  tach. 

eiAaaicAL 

Nail  Jaooby.  former  member  of  lAx,  Blsen« 
howerl  OounoU  and  a  business  school  dean, 
la  »  rtprtMntatlve  ipeolmen,  H«  bffUvTN 
■table  prloee  are  the  key  to  high  employ, 
ment  and  growth.  He  blames  price  rUea 
flhleny  on  oonoentrated  union  power  and 
wuuld  Kpply  antlirual  iawa  to  unlona  to 
Nmov*  IhU  ilrusturaJ  rtgtdtty.  He  would 
■Ivf  IM  oula  10  butlneM  aitd  the  wealthy  to 
■pur  prIvaM  Inveatment, 

eOMHRVATIVI 

In  lh«  UMrftl  MiMfl  Of  Mvlni  what  iNlau. 
•umnar  lllehter  la  a  typloal  aaamplt.  Ma 
ftpprevN  or  eraapiitg  innniiutt  and  llnka 
prloa  Ineraaaaa  to  wage*  Me  wants  rlalnf 
wagaa  to  booat  demahd  and  thvis  employ- 
mant  and  would  run  a  budget  dtAolt  now 
to  prop  demand. 

aartATioNMT 
Laon  Kayaarllng  la  a  leading  tpokei' 
man.  He  bellevea  creeping  inflation  Is 
tha  raeult  of  underemployment,  but  pre- 
fere  It  to  giving  up  Increased  Oovernment 
spending.  He  links  price  Increases  to  man- 
agement decisions.  He  wants  big  Increases 
In  Federal  spending  for  defense  and  welfare 
purposes  for  their  own  sake  and  to  speed 
up  growth. 

INTXaVXNTIONIST 

Oalbralth  and  Means  are  exponents. 
They  believe  rising  prices  flow  from 
concentrated  Industrial  power  in  key  In- 
dustries with  unions  a  contributing  fac- 
tor. They  blame  underemployment  and 
slow  growth  on  big  industry  which  maxi- 
mizes profits  by  cutting  output  (and  Jobs) 
to  support  higher  prlcae.  They  would  at 
least  focus  opinion  on  key  wage-price  deci- 
sions through  public  hearings. 

In  political  terms,  the  schools  are  not 
easily  classified.  Jacoby  comforts  conserv- 
ative businessmen,  conservative  Republi- 
cans, and  conservative  Democrats — except 
when  he  attacks  subsidies,  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
other  built-in  privileges  for  biislness. 

Sllcbter  comforts  many  Republicans,  the 
ateel  and  auto  indiistry,  and  conservative 
union  leaders.  Keyserling,  chairman  of 
former  President  Truman's  council.  Is  the 
favorite  of  some  Democrats  and  most  union 
leaders.  Galbraith  is  endorsed  by  a  widen- 
ing array  of  Democrats,  especially  new  ones, 
a  microscopic  number  of  businessmen,  and 
Walter  Reuther  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. 

Only  one  prediction  Is  safe.  The  debate 
will  mount  In  Intensity. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  AN  EAST- WEST 
FOREIGN  MINISTERS'  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  the  recent  discussions  between 
President  Elisenhower  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter  Macmillan    have  resulted  in  some 


progress  toward  negotiations  aimed  at 
resolving  the  problems  of  Cjerman  unifl- 
catlon,  and  we  hope  it  will  bring  about 
a  final  peace  treaty  with  Germany  in 
which  Germany  will  be  reunified. 

As  of  now.  the  Soviets  appear  to  have 
a^eed  to  a  May  11  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  insisted — and,  I  be- 
lieve, rightly  so— that,  prior  to  a  sum- 
mit meeting,  work  at  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister's level  should  provide  a  foundation 
upon  which  there  would  be  a  possibil- 
ity for  real  accomplishments  by  a  sum- 
mit meeting. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers  of  today  that 
Mr.  de  Gaulle,  of  France,  agrees  with 
the  President  In  that  connection. 

From  past  experience,  however,  we  are 
well  aware  that  the  tortuous,  twisting 
poUoy  line  of  the  Soviets,  either  prior 
to  or  following  the  May  11  meeting, 
may  well  ralae  new  queatloni  and  poa- 
■Ible  obatruoUona  to  fruitful  negotia- 
tions, Unfortunately,  poaltlve  roaulta 
from  either  a  Foreign  Mlnlat«ri'  Oon- 
ferenoc  or  «  lummlt  meeting  dependa  to 
A  aubatAntlal  degree  upon  the  extent  of 
the  wllllngneaa  and  rtadineaa  and  good 
faith  of  thf  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  find 
a  ptaofful  and  rtaionable  lolullon  to 
Uif  Oerman  problem. 

Thli  morning,  the  Itate  Department 
releaaed  tha  text  of  a  nou  delivered  to- 
day to  the  Soviet  Minlitry  of  Foreign 
Affaire  In  Moaoow  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed May  11  meeting  of  Foreign  Mln- 
iateri. 

X  requeat  unanlmoui  consent  that  the 
releaie  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  or  Notx  Dclivexxd  to  the  Soviet  Mim- 
i8T«T  or  FoREJON  ArrAhis  bt  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  in  Reflt  to  the 
Soviet  Note  or  March  2.   1969 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  re- 
fers to  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
U  S.S.R.  of  March  2,  1959.  in  response  to  the 
U.S.  note  of  February  16  proposing  a  con- 
ference of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Prance,  the  U.S.SJl.,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  has  consistently 
favored  meetings  of  Interested  powers  that 
could  provide  opportunities  for  conducting 
serious  discussions  of  major  problems  and 
could  be  an  effective  means  of  reaching 
agreement  on  significant  subjects.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  U.S.  Oovernment  in 
its  note  of  February  16  proposed  a  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  Government  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  Soviet  Government's  agree- 
ment to  such  a  meeting. 

Speclflrally,  the  U.S.  Government  pro- 
poses that  a  meeting  of  Prance,  the  U.S.S.R.. 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
at  the  Foreign  Minister  level  be  convened  in 
Geneva  on  May  11,  1969,  to  consider  ques- 
tions relating  to  Germany.  Including  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  and  the  question  of 
Berlin.  Naturally,  any  of  the  four  partici- 
pating governments  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  views  on  any  question 
which  it  may  consider  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lems under  consideration.  The  purpose  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  should  be  to 
reach  positive  agreements  over  as  wide  a 
field  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  to  narrow 
the  differences  between  the  respective  points 


of  view  and  to  prepare  constructive  proposals 
for  consideration  by  a  conference  of  heads 
of  government  later  In  the  summer.  On 
this  understanding  and  as  soon  as  develop- 
ments in  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting 
Justify  holding  a  summit  con|ercnce,  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  ready  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  a  conference.  The  date, 
place,  and  agenda  for  such  a  conference 
would  be  proposed  by  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  The  conference  of  heads  of  gov- 
ernment could  consider  and  if  possible  re- 
solve some  wider  problems  such  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  Soviet  Government's  not« 
of  March  2  and  in  previous  communications 
from  the  US  Oovernment  and  where  neces- 
sary establish  machinery  for  further  nego- 
tiation on  these  problems. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  fully  recognises  that 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  like  a  number  of 
other  countries,  have  a  legitimate  and  direct 
Interest  In  caruin  matura  which  will  be 
discussed  In  the  conference.  The  possibility 
of  ihs  participation  of  other  countries  at  a 
certain  stags  in  negotiations  eould  thsrsfors 
be  cnntemplatsd.  Howtvsr,  tha  UB,  ao¥< 
arnment  bellavaa  that  tha  propoaed  mMUng 
should  at  least  at  the  ouust  involve  only 
the  four  puwsm  rsiip<in«ibls  fur  Germany, 
The  ua  Oovsrnntstit  alsu  nuiM  thai  the 
■nviat  Qiivernmeiu  Ngrast  with  tha  propoaal 
made  In  Us  iiots  of  ftbruary  \%  that  Oarman 
adviaara  shndid  us  invitatf  to  tha  meeting  en 
May  II  and  bsconsuMsd 

1*ha  (Idvarnmaiit  or  tha  UiiiWd  atalea  In 
pnilMtting  a  ^lralgn  Minlatara  meeting  on 
May  II  uiidsmuiids  ihni  iha  Huvlet  Ciovsnt. 
meiti  wtMiKi  nnu  Ofiisva  a  lultabla  lueatinn, 
Tha  0«jvariimtitt  of  ths  United  luiaa  will, 
tharafora,  inqtiirs  of  the  Oovernment  of 
■witeerland  tn  determine  if  this  piKca  and 
time  would  be  cnnvenient  and  also  of  the 
aeoreury  Osnsral  of  the  t;nited  Nations  to 
ascertain  If  the  (acuities  o(  the  United  Na- 
tions In  OanavR  can  be  made  available. 


CELEBRATION  OF  TENTH  ANNIVEH- 
8ARY  OP  NATO 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  In  recog- 
nition of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  to 
be  celebrated  on  April  4.  the  President 
has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  agenciPa  and  officials  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  to  encourage 
suitable  observances  of  this  occasion. 

The  birth  of  NATO  In  1949  heralded 
one  of  the  major  alliances  in  history 
aimed  at  promoting  freedom. 

During  the  intervening  10  years.  NATO 
has  served  the  cause  of  freedom  well, 
particularly  in  defending  the  independ- 
ence and  interests  of  member  nations. 

Although  often  thought  of  only  as  a 
military  alliance,  NATO  is  indeed  far 
more  than  that. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  a  bulwark 
against  Communist  aggression,  the  or- 
ganization has  promoted  cooperation 
among  the  North  Atlantic  Nations,  laid 
a  real  foundation  for  resolving  mutual 
problems,  established  new  lines  of  com- 
mimications  and  understanding,  and 
generally  promoted  progress  toward  the 
development  of  a  real  community  of 
nations. 

The  recognition  on  April  4  of  the  out- 
standing contribution  of  NATO  to  world 
peace  by  the  Government  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States — as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world — is,  indeed,  most  fitting. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
Mr.  Paul  Henri  Spaak,  In  an  article  In 
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the  American  Federatlonist  entitled 
"NATO  and  the  Communist  Challenge," 
outlined  highlights  of  the  splendid  work 
accomplished  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
followed  by  the  address  by  Mr.  Paul 
Henri  Spaak.  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TSNTH   AMNivxasAXT   OF  NATO — 1949-69 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Whereas  10  years  ago,  on  April  4,  1949.  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington by  Belgium  Canada,  Denmark. 
France.  Iceland.  Italy.  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas  Greece  and  Turkey  each  became 
a  party  to  the  treaty  on  Pebrunry  IB,  1009, 
and  the  federal  Republic  of  Uermany  did 
likewise  on  May  •.  ISM;  and 

Whereas  this  treaty  has  resulted  In  eullabo' 
ration  fur  the  oonimtui  defense  uitd  In  poiui. 
val  P(i<i|ieraiiiin  Hinunii  the  It  nientbere  uf  tha 
Nurth  Atlantic  Trouiy  OrManiaatittn  tu  a  da* 

Sree  un|irepe(li>iite<l  in  hlsiury,  and  has  there* 
y  •laninrandy  cxnitrDaited  to  etioiiumlo,  ao* 
rlHl,  NtKl  oiiltiirHl  |irn|ire««  ainuiiM  the  |ia<)|ilaa 
Ml  the  Nurth  AilniMlr  area,  and 

Whereaa  thiii  H»iiui<iniiiin  nf  free  tiHtluns  Is 
a  nminetay  uf  t>eai<e  and  a  shield  ut  rre«>Uumi 
and 

Whereas  the  Nurth  Atlantle  Treaty  Organl- 
Ration  haa  retjuetied  lu  member  iiuveriimenta 
to  arranite  and  enruurane,  in  their  reipectlva 
countries  appropriate  ubservsnccs  and  csle* 
brations  on  the  twcasinn  of  this  annlver* 
sary:  Now,  therefore.  I,  Dwlght  D  Elsenhow- 
er. President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hersby  direct  the  attenllun  of  the  Nation 
to  Saturday.  April  4.  1958.  as  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty:  and  I  call  upon  all  agencies  and  otB- 
clals  of  ths  Federal  Oovernment.  upon  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  and  upon  the  offi- 
cers of  local  governments  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  suitable  observance  of  this 
occasion. 

I  also  urge  aU  citizens  to  participate  in 
appropriate  activities  and  ceremonies,  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Council  on 
NATO  in  recognition  of  the  objectives  and 
achievements  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  25th 
day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1959, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  183d. 

|SEAt.]  DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWZB. 

By  the  President : 

CHaiSTiAN  A.  Hextxb, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


(From   the   American   Federatlonist,   March 
1959) 

NATO  AND  THS  Communist  Challencb 

(By  Paul  Henri  Spaak,  Secretary-General, 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) 

In  1949,  the  year  which  saw  the  birth 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
the  situation  of  the  free  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  Europe,  was  far  from  brilliant. 

We  had  by  no  means  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  war.  True,  the  MarshaU  plan, 
which  saved  Western  Europe  from  poverty 
and  communism,  had  become  a  reality  and, 
since  the  spring  of  1948,  had  begun  to  op- 
erate. But  by  the  spring  of  1949  the  results 
of  the  Marshall  plan  were  necessarily  patchy. 


and  many  of  the  ruins  still  had  to  be  rebuUt. 

The  political  event  of  the  moment  was 
the  Communist  coup  In  Czechoslovakia,  the 
consummation  of  Soviet  policy. 

This  policy,  a  combination  of  internal  sub- 
version and  external  pressiu-es,  had  enabled 
the  Soviet  Union  to  add  several  thousand 
square  miles  to  its  territory  In  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  to  bring  under  its  Juris- 
diction— against  the  will  of  those  con- 
cerned— several  million  human  beings  and 
to  set  up.  in  the  Balkans  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, minority  governments  completely  sub- 
servient to  its  wishes. 

The  Communist  coup  In  Czechoslovakia 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  postwar  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Western  World.  Until  then 
many  well-meaning  people  had  hoped  for  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  Com- 
munist world  and  the  free  world  which  would 
preserve  the  alliance  that  had  made  the 
victory  over  the  Nosls  and  Fascists  possible. 

So  as  to  be  able  to  follow  this  course,  the 
West  had  made  many  concessions  and  proved 
its  evident  good  will.  The  historian  of  the 
future  will  |>erhA|)s  add  "and  displayed  too 
much  weukneas" 

Be  that  as  It  may,  tha  Western  World  ra- 
aeted  at  last  and  did  so  In  time  to  prevent 
the  worst  One  year  after  the  Prague  ooup 
the  Washiniiton  Treaty  waa  signed,  lie  main 
purixiae  was  tu  put  a  it^tp  u*  the  aNpanalon 
ut  Htivlat  lmi>erinli«m  and  tu  achieve  thia 
puriMiae  without  having  tu  reaori  tu  war. 

whatever  its  detects  and  Mhurteumlnfa* 
and  ihay  aainv  all  rrea  man  nhiiuld  ba  datpi 
ly  grataful  tu  the  Nurth  Atlantic  Traaty  Or* 
■aiiiaMtiun  fur  having  aervad  tha  eauaa  of 
freedum  au  well  and  tur  having  ao  aueeaaa* 
fully  dereiuiod  the  iiidependenaa  ot  tha  dam* 
orratle  cuuntriaa  of  Kurupe. 

ThiB  li  tha  moment  to  aak  a  vital  quia* 
tlon:  li  NATO,  with  Its  preaent  compoaltlon, 
•pint,  and  machinery,  still  the  right  answer 
to  the  threat  which  communUim  rapraaanta 
tor  the  free  world? 

Ten  years  ago  the  Communist  threat  was 
essentially  European  and  military.  Today 
I  see  It  as  more  particularly  Asian  and  Afrl« 
can  and  as  more  economic  and  social  than 
military. 

Is  It  sufficient  at  the  present  time  to  con- 
struct a  solid  military  barrier  along  the  Elbe 
If  the  free  world  is  to  be  outflanked  politi- 
cally, militarily,  and  economically  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa?  Has  the  time  not  come 
for  a  reappraisal  of  NATO  to  adapt  it  to 
what  is  obviously  the  new  plan  of  campaign 
of  the  Communist  offensive? 

When  certain  dates  are  lined  up.  their  spe- 
cial significance  becomes  apparent: 

April  4.  1949:  Signing  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  establishing  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

May  13.  1949:  End  of  the  Berlin  blockade. 

October  1949:  End  of  the  civil  war  In 
Greece,  marking  the  end  of  the  Communist 
offensive  in  Europe. 

June  25.  1950:  Invasion  of  South  Korea. 
This  major  event  marks  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  period  In  which  we  are  living 
today. 

There  Is  a  displacement  of  the  center  of 
international  difficulties.  Can  we  still  afford 
to  maintain  attitudes,  however  excellent, 
which  are  beginning  to  be  outdated?  We 
adopted  them  10  years  ago— and  this  is  a 
fast-moving  world. 

Very  fortunately,  the  Washington  Treaty 
and  the  organization  which  issued  from  It 
have  one  outstanding  quality — a  degree  of 
flexibility  that  provides  for  the  possibility  of 
almost  endless  adaptations. 

NATO  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary alliance  known  to  hlstc»7  but  also  an 
International  political  councU,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  before  been  seen;  a  sec- 
retary-general, a  commander  In  chief,  two 
routine  ministerial  meetings  every  year,  a 
council  of  15  ambassadors  in  permament  ses- 
sion In  Paris,  a  military  standir?  group  in 
Washington,  a  mUitary  conunand  for  Europe 


with  Its  numerous  subdivisions,  a  naval  com- 
mand for  the  Atlantic,  another  for  the  Chan- 
nel. This  entire  formidable  cn^anizatlon  has 
come  into  being  as  the  result  of  the  following 
rather  loosely  worded  lines  of  article  9  ot 
the  Washington  Treaty: 

"The  parties  hereby  establish  a  council, 
on  which  each  of  them  shall  be  represented, 
to  consider  matters  oonceming  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  treaty.  The  councU  shall 
be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
promptly  at  any  time.  The  council  shall 
set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be 
necessary;  in  particular  it  shall  establish 
Immediately  a  defense  committee." 

This,  I  think,  justifies  my  claim  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  sufficiently  flexible 
to  adapt  Itself  to  all  conceivable  contingen- 
cies and  shows  that  those  who  have  to  in- 
terpret or  Implement  it  have  sufficient  imagi- 
nation to  And  In  lu  text  all  they  need  In 
order  to  cope  with  even  the  most  recent 
eventualltlaa, 

I  believe  It  to  be  assantlal,  before  we  de- 
fine our  new  positions,  to  make  sure  that 
we  thoroughly  understand  the  problem  we 
hava  to  aolva.  I  mean  that  wa  muit  eor* 
reetly  aaaaai  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  tha 
Oommunlat  ohallenge  to  the  free  world  and 
to  Ita  civlllaatlun. 

communlam  aaplraa  to  bt  ft  ntw  form  of 
eiviiiaatlon.  What  It  wania  to  «e  ia  lo  tm- 
poae  un  tha  world  a  new  aonaaplien  of  man. 
ut  hla  rlghta  and  dutiN,  of  hla  ralalloAahlp 
in  other  man,  to  auelaty  and  to  tha  alato. 
Tttii  eonotpiion  marki  •  vary  ivldtnl  biak* 
ward  mevamani  away  from  what  11  haa  takan 
Bueh  loni  and  pailani  tffory  le  build  V4p 
ever  eaniuriM  of  airunla  and  aaorliet . 

Whlla  wa,  for  our  part,  ara  doing  our 
baat— thouih  poaalblv  not  alwaya  with  com* 
plat*  auoctaa— to  infuaa  a  moral  eharaotar 
Into  our  private  Uvea  and  Into  our  inatltu* 
tions  as  well  as  to  follow  prlnolplaa  oal- 
oulatad  to  make  a  reality  ot  "raapect  of  tha 
individual."  the  core  of  WeaUrn  clvillaa- 
tlon— while  we,  for  our  part,  are  doing  otur 
best  to  safeguard  human  freedom  and  to 
shape  society  with  that  end  in  view,  oom- 
munlsm  proposes  a  formula  of  which  the 
outstanding  features  are  the  most  extreme 
form  of  intolerance,  blind  obedience,  po- 
litical dictatorship. 

There  lies  the  true  cause  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  free  world  and  commu- 
nism. This  Is  the  measure  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  struggle  and  of  its  vital  significance 
for  the  future  of  mankind. 

Recent  history  has  shown  only  too  clearly 
that  the  systematic  appeasement  of  dictators 
leads  to  the  most  harrowing  experiences. 
Such  a  lesson  must  not  be  lost. 

We  must  therefore  pursue  our  military 
effort,  for,  although  It  Imposes  a  heavy, 
costly  burden  on  us.  It  Is  essential — not  as  a 
means  of  Intimidation  but  as  a  guarantee 
against  threats  and  blackmail. 

But.  above  all,  before  we  decide  what  ac- 
tion to  take,  we  must  assess  the  magnitude 
of  the  challenge  thrown  out  to  us.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  challenge  Is 
not  that  of  the  U5.S.R.  to  the  United 
States;  It  Is  the  challenge  of  the  whole 
Communist  world  to  the  whole  free  world. 

The  countries  of  the  free  wc^ld  must  ac- 
cept the  challenge  collectively.  In  all  fields 
and  everywhere.  That  Is  their  only  chance 
of  winning. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  those  who,  while 
recognizing  the  importance  of  NATO,  see  It 
as  a  strictly  military  one  and  take  a  greater 
Interest  in  the  efforts  made  elsewhere. 

NATO  mtist  remain  a  powerful  military 
machine  and  It  is  our  duty  to  explain  why 
the  effort  needed  for  this  must  be  made. 
But  even  today  NATO  Is  a  great  deal  m<M-e 
than  this. 

It  Is  the  very  center  of  the  most  signlflcant 
diplomatic  Innovation  ever  attempted.  It 
Is  not  only  creating  new  methods  but  even  a 
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ntw  spirit  whart  tM  rtlatlona  of  natlona  to 
•Mh  oUicr  art  oono«rn«<l. 

U  Xh»  Mparlmtnt  In  proffNt  U  erown«d 
with  luooMi,  the  WMt  will  prtMDt  a  vtry 
difftr«nt  appawano*.  for  tha  indtTtduallam, 
tha  national  aalflahnaaa,  parhapa  wholly  ad- 
mlrablt  In  tha  paat  but  whtoh  ara  out  of 
hArmony  with  our  own  tlmaa,  will  maka 
way  for  naw  oonoapta — afraamant,  mutual 
aid,  oooparatlon,  tha  common  (ood. 

If  wa  can  luooaaarully  accomplUh  thU  rav- 
olutlon  by  and  for  ouraalvaa.  wa  can  without 
faar  or  haaltatlon  aoeapt  tha  (raat  ohallanga 
whloh,  undar  tha  nama  of  "paaoaful  ooaxUt- 
anoa,"  la,  in  fact,  a  atruggla  batwaan  two 
olvUliatlona. 


THE  LABOR  BILL 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  which  purportedly  Is  a  labor 
reform  measure.  The  public  has  rightly 
demanded  of  the  Congress  lawis  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  abuses  of  power  dis- 
closed by  the  McClellan  committee  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  people  deserve  far  more 
than  this  so-called  attempt  provides.  If 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
call  his  bill  a  reporting  bill,  I  could  agree 
with  him  that  the  name  would  be  appro- 
priate: but  to  say  that  this  bUl  will  ef- 
fectively put  a  halt  to  the  operations  of 
James  Hoffa  is  as  far  from  the  point  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  from  Washing- 
ton. But  if  he  called  it  a  reporting  bill, 
then  I  would  have  to  point  out  to  him 
the  many  loopholes  his  bill  contains  even 
In  that  area.  It  reminds  me  of  the  labor 
leader  who  said  "I  do  not  mind  a  strong 
labor  reform  bill  as  long  as  it  has  plenty 
of  loopholes."  The  bill  now  before  this 
body  has  more  loopholes  than  substance, 
more  ginmiicks  than  a  carnival  gambler 
has,  and  will  do  nothing  more  to  James 
Hoffa  and  the  likes  of  him  than  to  give 
them  cause  for  mirth. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  is  becoming 
aware  that  the  Kennedy  bill  is  a  weak 
approach  to  a  serious  problem.  Daily 
the  press  of  the  Nation  Is  expressing  con- 
cern over  its  softness.  As  examples.  I 
ask  that  several  editorials  from  news- 
papers across  the  Nation  be  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Rbcord.  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Loa  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  19,  1959  ] 

COHXRXNT   PROCKAM 

Mr.  Nixon  waa  no  doubt  encouraged  to  say 
What  he  did  about  the  party  by  watching 
republicanism  take  form  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  are  281  Democrats 
to  163  Republicans  In  the  House,  but  the 
minority  Is  far  from  overawed.  Adversity 
has  if  anything  sharpened  the  edge  of  re- 
publicanism there.  The  leadership  is  rein- 
forced and  the  following  is  coherent.  There 
arent  many  modern  Republicans  In  tha 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  said  the  Vice  President  speaks  for  him- 
self. Anyone  who  listened  to  him  at  the 
Press  Club  Tuesday  evening  and  compared 
his  performanoe  with  the  one  l>efore  the 
same  club  a  year  ago  would  detect  a  differ- 
ence. Last  year  he  was  the  cautious  spokes- 
man of  his  Chief  and  an  anxious  and  senai- 
tlve    moderator    of    iha    Intraparty    storm 


blowing  up  In  his  home  Stata.    Thla  year  ha 
waa  having  a  llttla  tlma  of  hla  own. 

And  ft«  ha  ratortad  to  ona  quMtlonar, 
"Next  yaar  I  ahall  not  b«  a  oandldaU  for 
Vloa  Praaldant." 

I  Prom  tha  Loa  Angalaa  Tlmaa,  Pab,  IQ,  1050] 
Tm  APL-OXO  Want*  It  Svoa*  Ooatsb 
Just  aa  a  small  boy  demands  oandy  If  ha  la 
forblddan  to  braak  wlndowa,  tha  AFL-OIO  la 
again  Insisting  that  It  ba  rawardad  IX  laws 
against  union  oomiptlon  ara  pasaad. 

Tha  top  lenders  of  organlaad  labor,  In  fact, 
gave  an  ultimatum  to  Congraaa  Tuesday  in 
which  thay  warned  that  thay  would  no 
longer  support  avan  tha  weak  Kennedy* 
■rvln  bill  controls  If  thay  ware  not  coupled 
with    union   concennlons, 

What  tha  APL-CIO  wanta  sugar  coated 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  tha  Imagination  ba 
considered  onerout  union  regulations.  As 
set  forth  in  the  bill  they  merely  prohibit 
union  officials  from  misusing  funds  and  rig- 
ging elections. 

They  are  essentially  the  same  minimum 
safeguards  of  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  House  last  year  because 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  controls  and  the 
overloading  of  the  measure  with  prounlon 
amendments   to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Senator  Kennedt  announced  that  this 
year  he  would  rewrite  the  defeated  measure 
to  Include  only  antlcorruptlon  provUlona, 
leaving  controversial  proposals  to  change  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  for  later  consideration  and 
in  a  separate  bill.  Somewhere  along  the 
line,  however,  the  Senator  ap[>arently  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  drop  In  some 
sops  to  union  chiefs. 

The  cosponsor  of  the  new  bill.  Senator 
IkviN,  Democrat.  North  Carolina,  subse- 
quently came  out  In  favor  of  stripping  the 
bill  of  all  union-proposed  amendments  and 
the  howl  from  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coun- 
cil was  heard  aU  the  way  from  their  meet- 
ing place  In  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Apparently  the  most  that  the  public  can 
hope  for  in  the  86th  Congress  Is  the  ad- 
ministration's labor-reform  program,  which 
wotlild  go  beyond  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  by 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  prevent 
secondary  boycotts  and  "blackmail"  picket- 
ing. The  White  House  Indicated  yesterday 
it  win  not  back  down  on  the  additional  cor- 
rective measures  even  though  Labor  Secre- 
tary Mitchell  previously  said  he  would  be 
Willing  to  accept  a  two-bill  approach. 

Neither  measxire.  however,  makes  any  effort 
toward  curbing  the  dangerous  monopolistic 
strength  unions  have  gained.  "They  seem 
to  be."  as  Henry  Hazlltt  comments  In  News- 
week magazine,  "drafted  mainly  on  the  as- 
sumption that  labor  bosses  can  do  no  wrong 
except  to  union  members." 

But  organized  labor  officials  who  will  cheat 
union  members  are  surely  capable  of  mis- 
using their  economic  power  In  the  worst  In- 
terests of  the  public. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  6, 1959] 
Congress  and  Union  Retokm 

The  Senate  Rackets  Committee  today  Is 
to  begin  InvesUgatlng  charges  of  election 
threats  and  irregularities  among  two  Los 
Angeles  locals  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  which 
have  UteraUy  brought  the  problem  of  union 
corruption  close  to  home. 

SerloTis  as  they  are,  these  charges  are  rela- 
tively minor  when  compared  to  many  In- 
stances of  racketeering  and  abuse  of  power 
in  organized  labor  as  uncovered  by  the 
Rackets  Committee's  a-year  probe.  Yet  even 
this  accumulation  of  shocking  evidence  has 
not  resulted  In  the  enactment  of  corrective 
legislation  by  Oongreaa. 

coaaxcnoN  bttmizd 
Last   year   the  Senate  strained  mightily 
but  could  only  come  forth  with  the  weak 
Kennedy-Ives  bill.    Supporters  of  the  meas- 


ure ratlonallaad  Ita  daflolanclaa  by  Inalstlng 
that  "half  a  loaf  waa  battar  than  nona,"  but 
tha  half  loaf  waa  raally  llttla  mora  than  tlM 
omat  and  crumba  of  propar  aafaguarda. 

Union  members  and  the  general  pubUo  da> 
sarvad  much  mora.  And  although  tha  APL- 
010  irudglngly  andorsad  tha  Anal  draft  of 
tha  bill,  tha  House  rajaotad  tha  maagar  fara 
In  hopaa  of  something  bettar. 

Now,  early  in  tha  S0th  Congraaa,  Senator 
Xennkdy  has  offarad  a  warmad*ovar  version 
of  hla  previous  bill.  In  aaaanoa  tha  naw 
measure  requires  full  and  open  disclosure  of 
union  flnnnces  and  democratic  procedures 
In  union  elections,  but  little  mora.  Zt  does 
nothing  about  tha  vicious  praotleaa  of  sec- 
ondary boycotu  and  blackmail  picketing 
but  the  Sanater  from  Masaachusetu  has 
adopted  the  new  stratagem  of  promising  the 
rest  of  tha  labor  laglslaUon  loaf  at  a  later 
time. 

President  Elsenhower  replied  with  recom- 
mendations for  "complete  and  effective 
labor-management  legislation"  aimed  at 
curbing  both  black  mtiU  picketing  and  sec- 
ondary boycotts  as  well  as  providing  the 
minimum  reforms  of  the  Kennedy  bill. 

IKK    WAMT8    WVLL    CTTBa 

A  full  rather  than  a  piecemeal  program 
Is  vital,  the  President  said,  "to  assure  the 
American  public  that  true,  responsible  col- 
lective bargaining  can  be  carried  on  with 
full  protection  to  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  workers  and  with  adequate  guarantees 
of  the  public  interest." 

A  third  bill  will  soon  be  offered  by  Senator 
McCldxan.  the  rackets  committee  chair- 
man, who  feels  that  both  the  White  Hoxise 
and  Kennedy  programs  fall  short  of  the 
legislation  necessary  to  help  unions  rid 
themselves  of  the  unwholesome  conditions 
and  evil  practices  of  their  small  but  dan- 
gerous minority  of  corrupt  leaders. 

Furthermore,  said  Senator  McCleixan,  the 
union  movement's  "colossal  and  growing 
economic  power  must  be  regulated;  It  should 
never  be  permitted  to  fall  under  a  manage- 
ment or  control  that  would  make  It  a 
dynamic  force  for  evil." 

No  falrmlnded  person  desires  that  such 
regulations  be  enacted  In  the  form  of  unlon- 
busUng  laws,  but  all  citizens,  as  well  as 
union  members,  are  entitled  to  protection 
from  potential  abuse  of  the  vast  power  of 
union  monopolies. 

Senator  Kcnnkdt  optimistically  contends 
that  his  modest  proposals  would  put  Team- 
ster boss  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  hla  henchmen 
virtually  "out  of  business."  Hoffa,  however. 
Is  probably  not  overooncerned  because  tha 
KcNNEDT  measure  seems  not  only  too  little 
but  too  late  to  topple  the  Teamster  empire. 

MONOPOLY    CROWINO 

By  the  time  Congress  stops  arguing  over 
iinlon  reform  legislation.  "Hoffacracy"  wiU 
have  become  even  more  of  a  transport  union 
monopoly.  Unfortunately,  Kxnnkdt  rightly 
assessed  the  lat>or-doinlnated  80th  Congress 
when  he  said  that  "enactment  of  latK>r  re- 
form legislation  Is  difficult  enough  without 
attempting  to  tie  to  it  legislation  which 
would  affect  Industrial  relations  In  thla 
country  •   •   •." 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  regulation  of 
labor  monopolies  In  the  public  Interest  must 
come  about  just  as  business  trusts  of  an 
earlier  day  were  subjected  to  proper  control. 
Reasonable  restrictions  have  not  halted  the 
growth  of  business  and  Indiistry  and  would 
not  hamper  the  realization  of  organised 
labor's  legitimate  alms. 

But  If  the  leaders  of  the  union  movement 
continue  to  insist  on  mere  crumbs  of  reform, 
they  may  eventually  taste  the  full  blttemeae 
Of  public  demand  for  harsh  restrictions. 

[From  Buslnees  Week,  Feb.  7.  1950] 

BxrotMXMo  TBS  Labob  Laws 

Tha  Important  fact  about  Elsenhower* 
proposals   for   labor   legislation    is   that   he 
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would  combtna  a  program  of  labor  reform 
with  awaaplng  ehangaa  in  tha  Taft*HarUay 
Aot. 

Senator  John  P.  Kkwniot  has  propoaed  a 
two-pncknge  approach  to  labor  legislation, 
1'he  flmt  installment  would  Include  relatively 
itoncontroverslal  provisions  for  Internal 
union  reform  and  require  rep-jrtlng  on  car- 
tiiln  union  practices.  The  second  would 
come  later  and  would  seek  a  modernlaatlun 
of  tha  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Internal  reforms  and  report. ng  are  necea* 
•ury  steps  toward  ellmlnntlon  >if  abuses  that 
exlHt  In  some  unions,  but  they  won't  do  the 
Job  by  themselves.  They  would  help  in  dis- 
closing tha  symptoms  of  corruption;  thay 
would  not  act  directly  against  tha  basic 
causes  of  existing  evils. 

Congressional  hearings  hnvx  shown  how 
labor  power  can  be  abused  through  coercive 
boycotts  and  blnckmntl  picketing.  Such 
prnctlces,  which  go  far  beyond  '.he  legitimate 
scope  of  union  activities,  would  scarcely  be 
touched  by  the  Kennedy  bill,  which  has  the 
support  of  organized  labor. 

The  President's  proposals  for  union  In- 
ternal reform  would  reach  furtlter  and  would 
be  backed  up  by  stiffcr  penalties  than  Ken- 
nedy's. But  the  real  strength  of  the  Elsen- 
hower program  Is  that  It  would  couple 
Internal  reform  with  a  curb  on  the  unfair 
and  cijercive  practices  which  hiirm  the  pub- 
lic and  injure  Innocent  third  parties.  This 
means  amending  the  Taf  t-H  irtley  Act  to 
tighten  restrictions  on  secondary  boycotts 
and  blackmail  picketing. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  take  longer  for  Con- 
gress to  amend  T^ft-Hartley  than  to  hustle 
through  a  noncontroverslal  bill  for  Internal 
reform.  But  we  think  that  the  President 
Is  absolutely  right  to  Insist  -hat  the  two 
must  be  part  of  the  same  package. 

The  trouble  with  Senator  Kennedy's  In- 
stallment approach  is  that  It  invites  Con- 
press  to  adopt  the  easy  part  and  postpone 
the  hard  part  Indefinitely.  If  Congress  is 
allowed  to  deal  with  the  bill  for  internal 
reform  as  a  separate  measure,  the  odds  are 
that  modernization  of  T.ift-Hartley  will  then 
be  swept  quietly  under  the  ru{:.  The  result 
would  be  that  Instead  of  real  labor  reform 
we  would  get  a  weak,  halfway  measure  that 
would  soothe  the  fenrs  of  labor  abuses  with- 
out really  ending  them.  And  In  the  long 
run  that  would  be  worse  than  no  reform 
at  all.  i 


I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Jan. 22,  1953] 

SzNAToa   Kennedy   Is  Oveblt   Optimistic 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  off  to  a  fast 
start  with  a  labor  reform  bill  that  would 
virtually  put  Mr.  Hoffa  and  his  associates 
out  of  business. 

That,  of  course.  Is  only  what  the  Massa- 
chusetts Democrat  says.  For  It  Is  hard  to 
see  Just  how  Kennedy  reasons  that  this  blU 
would  stop  the  boss  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 
What  the  Senator  offers  Is  pretty  much  a 
rerun  of  last  year's  legislation,  which  faUed 
In  the  closing  days  of  Congress  chiefly  be- 
cause some  Members  of  the  House  thought 
the  bill  wasn't  strong  enough  and  others 
dtdnt  want  to  annoy  the  unions  in  an  elec- 
tion year  with  even  a  pale  variety  of  regu- 
lation. 

Now  the  problem  la  still  not  so  much  what 
is  in  the  Kennedy  bill.  Nobody  can  seri- 
ously argue  with  its  content,  which  could 
almost  be  described  as  noncontroverslal. 
But  the  real  rub  Is  about  what  Kennxdt 
ha*  left  out. 

For  Instance,  among  the  most  potent 
weapons  of  Hoffa  and  his  kind  are: 

(1)  The  phony  picketing  where,  for  in- 
stance, a  storekeeper  cant  get  goods  dellr- 
ered  unless  he  signs  up  with  the  union; 

(3)  The  secondary  boycott  where  an  in- 
nocent third  party  Is  made  to  suffer  In  a 
labor  hassle. 


Kknnsdt'8  bill  doaa  nothing  to  strike 
down  theaa  two  avila,  Thara  is  mora  of 
this  kind  of  omlialon,  but  that'i  tnough  to 
show  that  Hoffa  4  Oo,  naadnt  faar  yat  about 
losing  the  franohlsa. 

Of  course  Kcnnkdt  hardly  approvaa  of  tha 
aforamrntlonad  mnlpractloaa.  Ha  Just  laya 
these  ought  to  be  handled  aomatlma  later 
when  Cungreas  gets  around  to  amending  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This,  howavar,  la  extremely 
tenuous  asMurnnca. 

Meanwhile  tha  Banntor  says  tha  hearings 
on  his  bill,  beginning  next  week,  should  be 
completed  In  0  days  at  moxt.  Not  long  there- 
after, one  assumes  from  Kennedy 's  predic- 
tion, Jimmy  Hoffa  will  ba  hastening  to 
nbdlcAte. 

Want  to  bat,  Senator? 

(Prom  tha  Baltimore  Sun.  Peb.  14,  1958) 
Ktks  on  thb  Pickktb 

Current  testimony  before  the  McClellan 
committee  indicates  that  the  picket  and  the 
whole  institution  of  picketing  is  the  next 
big  quasi-labor  phenomenon  due  for  a 
thoroU(;h  rethinking  by  the  general  public. 
We  say  quasi-labor,  because  the  picket  lines 
now  being  examined  by  the  rackets  investi- 
gators have  only  a  vestigial  contact  with  le- 
g.tlinate  unionism.  They  are  employed  by 
racketeers  posing  as  trade-union  men  to 
force  Jukebox  or  pinball  machines  on  people 
who  don't  want  them. 

The  way  the  thing  works  Is  simple.  If  the 
proprietor  of  a  "location"  for  a  music  or 
gaming  machine  refu.ses  to  do  business  with 
the  racketeers  seeking  to  supply  him,  they 
call  on  their  phony  union  friends.  These 
people  call  out  some  professional  pickets — 
in  one  instance  reported  to  the  committee 
a  single  professional  picket  was  enough.  The 
picket  or  pickets  are  stood  up  in  front  and 
around  the  uncooperative  proprietor.  This 
aims  to  bring  him  to  terms  because  sup- 
pliers, customers,  etc.,  refuse  to  cross  picket 
lines. 

Their  refusal  roots  In  a  curious  mystique 
that  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States, 
mostly  since  1933.  The  idea  is  that  no  right- 
minded  American  will  cross  a  picket  line. 
The  picket  line  is  supposed  to  be  its  own 
philosophical  Justification.  To  question  the 
merits  of  those  who  organize  it  or  to  sympa- 
thize with  those  whom  it  penalizes  is  thought 
to  be  bad  form.  Gangsters  now  exploit  this 
dogmatic  mindlessness  in  their  own  Interest. 

Nor  is  the  picket  abuse  limited  to  the 
crooks  and  racketeers.  Legitimate  unions 
also  exploit  the  picketing  mystique.  A  typ- 
ical usage  is  to  coerce  unorganized  employ- 
ers and  workers  into  a  union  by  flaunting  a 
picket  line  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  second 
union,  not  otherwise  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, and  usually  one  of  Mr.  Hoffa 's  teamster 
locals.  Seeing  the  picket  line,  the  teamster 
people  aik  no  further  questions.  They  Just 
starve  the  picketed  concern  to  death  by 
shutting  off  deliveries  in  and  out. 

Use  of  the  picket  line  to  advertise  the 
union's  side  of  a  labor  dispute  has  been  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court.  Violence  on  the 
picket  line  is  illegal,  even  if  the  law  is  not 
always  enforced  by  police  in  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. Between  these  extremes  there  are 
abuses  so  far  uncorrected.  To  these  the 
public  will  have  to  devote  more  attention. 
A  first  step  would  be  for  thinking  people  to 
remind  themselves  that  the  picketer  is  not 
necessarily  always  right. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Feb.  4.  1959] 

The  Pttblic  Stake  in  Labor  Legislation 
Congress  now  has  before  it  two  labor  pro- 
grams— the  broad  proposals  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  antiracketeering  plan  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  The  McClellan  commit- 
tee has  apparently  resisted  the  undercover 
move  to  upset  Its  bipartisanship  and  is  con- 
tinuing Its  hearings.  There  are  reports  that 
Senator  McClellan  will  Introduce  a  bill  that 


will  go  much  further  than  tha  sdminUtra- 
tlon'B.  Offstage  you  can  haar  tha  political 
orttort  tuning  up  for  tha  grtat  dabata.  And 
where.  In  all  this,  does  tha  public  standf 

We  strongly  suspect  the  public  view  will 
be  tha  Issue  least  frequently  considered  whan 
Congraaa  gati  around  to  tha  labor  dlacutilona. 
The  people  who  seem  to  have  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  raporU  of  tha  McClellan 
committee  have  been  tho«e  who  occupy  tha 
aaata  In  tha  Housa  and  Brnata. 

Tha  point  that  may  ba  missed  by  tha  peopla 
is  that,  while  the  Kennedy  bill  mny  very  well 
provide  a  weapon  asnlnst  the  mcketeers  In 
liibor,  It  will  not  serve  tha  public  interest 
beyond  that  point.  It  la  perfactly  trua  that 
the  blgRent  headlines  have  been  made  by  tha 
revealed  theft  nf  millions  from  union  treas- 
uries, A  law  that  would  strike  hnrd  nt  union 
rnckcteera  would  serve  the  public  Interest. 
Tlicre  is  a  danger  that  a  labor-slanted  Con- 
gress will  stop  there.  And  the  Nation  might 
be  lulled  Into  the  false  assumption  that  tha 
legislators  had  discharged  their  obllgationa 
in  the  labor  field. 

In  addition  to  the  sordid  racketeering  pic- 
ture, the  McClellan  committee  has  also 
shown  how  the  Nation's  labor  code  falls  to 
protect  the  public  in  general  industrial  rela- 
tions. Secretary  Mitchell  regards  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  restraints  on  secondary  boycotts 
and  a  restriction  on  blackmail  picketing  as 
essential.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  present  Con- 
gress will  concur. 

The  resiwnslbility  for  good  labor  legisla- 
tion has  now  been  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  Congress.  The  administration  has  stated 
its  case.  Senator  McClellan  may  offer  an 
even  stronger  one.  Both,  we  believe,  have 
correctly  assessed  a  growing  public  awareness 
not  only  of  union  racketeering  but  of  the 
unregulated  abuses  of  power  by  some  union 
leaders.  Unfortunately,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority, blinded  by  the  political  weight  that 
labor  threw  around  last  November,  seems  to 
have  missed  the  point. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
In  Labor's  Interest 

In  the  Jockeying  for  position  which  now 
marks  the  labor-l?glslation  debate  in  Wash- 
ington, one  thing  ought  to  t>e  kept  in  mind. 
It  is  not  management  abuses,  this  time, 
which  have  impressed  pubUc  opinion.  It  is 
not  the  racketeering  practices  of  the  boss,  not 
his  coercion  of  innocent  people,  not  his 
slugging  of  employees,  not  his  blocking  up 
of  public  highways,  not  his  abuse  of  mo- 
nopoly positions  which  troubles  the  public 
conscience.  After  all,  there's  quite  a  lot  of 
law  already  on  employer  abuses. 

Senator  McClellan's  committee  has  ex- 
hibited manifestations  of  some  employer  de- 
pravity, true  enough.  There  have  been  front- 
office  men  willing  to  bribe  their  way  out  of 
honest  labor  contracts.  There  were  man- 
agement representatives  all  too  friendly  with 
the  least  savory  type  of  labor  leader.  But 
these  demonstrations  were  mostly  incidental 
to  the  main  theme  the  McClellan  committee 
has  been  developing.  The  main  theme  was 
labor  abuses. 

This  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  present 
debate  over  what  ought  to  go  into  the  one 
and  only  labor  bill  that  is  likely  to  get 
through  the  present  session.  If  disagreement 
on  this  point  results  in  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  legislation  at  all,  it  will  be 
labor  abuses  which  continue  mainly  to  af- 
front the  public,  not  management  abuses. 
It  will  continue  to  be  labor  abuses  which  the 
McClellan  committee  exposes,  and  manage- 
ment abuses  only  Incidental  to  labor  abuses. 

The  net  of  such  considerations  might  well 
be  a  conclusion  in  the  wisest  labor  and  pro- 
labor  quarters  that  it  Is  more  to  labor's  ad- 
vantage to  have  corrective  legislation  now 
than  it  is  to  management's  advantage.  The 
wisest  labor  people  may  begin  to  suspect  that 
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their  true  friends  are  those  who  urge  effec- 
tive latx>r  legislation  In  this  session,  not 
those  whose  quarreling  over  details  threatens 
to  prevent  any  labor  legislation  at  all. 

The  wise  labor  people  who  begin  to  think 
this  way  may  prove  more  responsive  to  pro- 
posals of  conciliation  with  the  administra- 
tion reform  proposals.  They  will  look  ask- 
ance at  BUggeations  that  you  can  cure  labor 
racketeering  without  considering  the  various 
boycott  and  picket-line  trlclu  by  which  em- 
ployers and  workers  nonunion  by  preference 
are  not  so  much  bargained  with  as  put  to 
economic  strangulation.  The  short  of  it  is 
that  labor  tactics  which  cancel  legislation 
now  may  lead  to  tougher  legislation  a  year 
or  two  years  from  now. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  24,  1959] 
QuxsnoN  or  Packagiko 

Senator  Kknncdt  has  shown  good  Judg- 
ment in  introducing  ^is  revised  labor  reform 
bill  early  in  the  session  and  in  moving 
promptly  for  committee  action.  In  general 
ir,  is  a  good  bill.  Whether  or  not  it  would 
"virtually  put  Mr.  Hoffa.and  his  associates 
out  of  business,"  as  Senator  Kennedy 
claims,  it  would  certainly  put  more  squeeze 
on  the  racketeers  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  than  they  feel  today.  The  chief  ques- 
tion about  Mr.  Kennkot's  bill  is  not  whether 
It  looks  in  the  right  direction  but  whether 
It  goes  far  enough — or.  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  a  different  angle,  too  far. 

In  general,  the  bill  would  strike  at  cor- 
ruption within  unions  by  requiring  detailed 
disclosure  of  their  financial  operations  and 
of  any  transactions  by  their  oflOcers  which 
might  Involve  a  conflict  of  Interest.  It  seeks 
to  give  workers  control  over  their  unions  by 
requiring  secret-ballot  election  of  officers  or 
Of  delegates  to  the  conventions  at  which 
officers  are  chosen.  Numerous  specific  safe- 
guards to  prevent  undemocratic  procedures 
would  be  written  into  the  law,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  be  authorized  to  in- 
stitute court  action  to  upset  Improper  elec- 
tions and  to  substitute  therefor  honest  elec- 
tions supervised  by  his  Department.  Vari- 
ous safeguards  would  also  be  set  up  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  trusteeships  for  exploita- 
tion of  local  imlons  and  concentrations  of 
power. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  tried  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  his  "reform"  bill  and  the  larger 
task  of  overhauling  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
a  task  which  he  promises  to  undertake  later 
In  the  session,  with  the  aid  of  a  conunittee 
of  experts.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  two- package  approach.  All  the  efforts 
of  the  last  decade  to  achieve  a  comprehen- 
sive overhaul  of  Taft-Hartley  have  gone 
down  to  failure,  carrying  urgent  reforms 
with  them,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  relatively  mild  Kennedy-Ives  bill 
died  in  the  House  last  year,  but  this  was 
partly  because  it  was  regarded  as  not  strong 
enough. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  blurred  the 
logic  of  his  argvmient  by  Including  in  his 
bill  several  Taft-Hartley  changes  that  would 
normally  go  into  the  second  bill.  These  are 
provisions  to  eliminate  the  "no  man's  land" 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board:  to  ease  the  bargaining 
problems  in  the  construction  industry;  and 
to  give  replaced  strikers  the  right  to  vote  in 
representation  elections.  If  these  amend- 
ments are  to  remain  In  the  bill,  Secretary 
Mitchell  will  have  a  strong  case  for  includ- 
ing also  his  proposed  reforms  dealing  with 
blackmail  picketing  and  abuse  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott.  The  Indications  are  that 
Senator  McClellan  will  also  Introduce  a  bill 
including  some  of  the  stiff er  reforms  that 
Senator  Kennedy  wishes  to  avoid. 

Undoubtedly  the  two- package  approach 
la  more  likely  to  result  in  prompt  action. 
But  when  all  the  sweetening  Is  added  to 
the  first  package  the  Inoentive  to  load  it 


also  with  the  stiffer  reforms  becomes  irre- 
sistible. We  think  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  amendment  be  shifted  to  a  second 
bill. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  8.  1959) 

Abuses  or  Picketing 

All  the  sponsors  of  reform  legislation  in 
the  labor-management  field  agree  that  some 
additional  curbs  on  picketing  are  essential. 
The  mildest  of  the  measures  before  Con- 
gress, the  Kennedy-Ekvin  bill,  would  pro- 
hibit what  Senator  Kennedy  has  described 
as  "shakedown  picketing" — the  use  of  picket 
lines  to  force  an  employer  to  "buy  off"  a 
union  boss.  The  need  for  such  a  provision 
is  self-evident.  Controversy  has  arisen  be- 
cause this  very  limited  curb  would  not 
touch  various  other  abuses  that  are  no  less 
despicable  than  a  shakedown. 

The  McClellan  committee  has  brought 
to  light  numerous  cases  in  which  picketing 
has  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  black- 
mail. In  .:*lint,  Mich.,  a  Teamster  Union 
local  began?  picketing  an  employer  to  force 
him  to  sign  a  collective  bargaining  contract 
even  though  none  of  his  employees  belonged 
to  tlie  union.  When  he  refused,  a  fire  bomb 
was  toesed  into  hid  store,  sugar  was  poured 
into  truck  gasoline  tanlcs  and  employees 
were  assaulted. 

It  Is  a  common  practice  for  the  Team- 
sters to  tell  wmall  employers  to  deliver 
their  employees  into  the  union — or  else. 
The  "or  else"  may  be  either  blackmail  pic- 
keting or  a  secondary  boycott  against  the 
victim,  or  both.  A  small  employer  has  the 
alternative  of  yielding  or  of  watching  his 
business  destroyed.  If  he  yields,  of  course, 
the  rights  of  his  employees  to  Join  a  union 
of  their  own  choice  or  not  to  Join  any 
union  are  grossly  violated. 

Under  the  present  law  employees  have 
a  right  to  vote  in  a  NLRB  election  on 
whether  they  wish  to  be  represented  by  a 
union.  If  they  reject  the  union,  however, 
it  may  nevertheleaj  picket  the  plant  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  business  and  wipe  out 
their  Jobs.  Even  in  cases  where  the  em- 
ployer has  recognized  a  union  composed  of 
his  employees  under  the  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  a  stranger  union 
Is  free  to  picket  the  business  if  the  union 
already  established  there  does  not  happen 
to  have  been  certified  by  the  NLRB. 

Protection  of  these  collective  bargaining 
rights  of  employees  is  no  less  important 
than  the  protection  of  employers  against 
shakedown  picketing.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  has  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  bill  that  would  strike  at 
these  additional  abuses  of  the  picket  line. 
His  suggestions  are  moderate  and  reason- 
able, but  of  course  not  sacrosanct.  If  any 
legislator,  labor  leader  or  employer  can  pro- 
duce better  or  more  effective  methods  of 
curtailing  blackmail  picketing.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly his  duty  to  do  so.  But  these  abuses 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  (without  impairing 
any  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  organized 
labor),  and  in  our  opinion  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  want 
Congress  to  do  its  duty  in  this  particular. 


NEED  FOR  A  PREVAILING  WAGE 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
WOOL  ACT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield]  on 
his  excellent  presentation  of  the  need 
for  a  prevailing  wage  amendment  to  the 
National  Wool  Act.  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  his  bill. 

This  measure  will  correct  an  Intoler- 
able situation  which  is  now  causing  a 
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loss  of  Jobs  and  wages  among  sheep- 
shearers.  It  will  provide  some  protection 
for  them,  just  as  the  National  Wool  Act 
now  provides  some  protection  to  wool 
growers. 

This  bill  will  deal  with  the  unfair  com- 
petition which  sheepshearers  must  face 
in  the  form  of  migrant  crews,  who  are 
forced  to  work  in  almost  peonage  con- 
ditions. The  prevailing  wage  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Wool  Act  will  pro- 
vide much-needed  fair  labor  standards 
in  the  sheepshearing  industry- 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  organization  of  the  sheep 
shearers.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen — AFL-CIO.  The  need  for  and 
justice  of  this  legislation  is  well  described 
in  a  letter  which  Thomas  J.  Lloyd  and 
Patrick  E.  Gorman,  president  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer, respectively,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen— AFL-CIO.  wrote  in  January 
to  Mr.  Don  Clyde,  then  president  of  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  this 
letter  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

Amaloauatbo  Meat  CtTTTExs  and 
BtrrcHEB  Workmen  or  North 
Ambuca  (AFlr-CIO), 
Chicago.  III..  January  14. 1959. 
Mr.  Don  Clyde, 

President.   National    Wool   Orowera   Asaocia- 
tion  Convention,  Portland.  Oreg. 

DCA*  M«.  CLTDk:  We  are  Uklng  the  liberty 
of  transmitting  this  letter  to  you  through 
Mr.  Harry  Evans,  president  of  our  sheep- 
shearers  division,  whom  some  of  your  of- 
ficers have  very  kindly  invited  to  attend  the 
oonvenUon  of  the  National  Wool  Grower* 
Association. 

As  Mr.  Evans  will  discuss  with  you  and 
other  members  of  your  organization,  we  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  depressing  ef- 
fect on  wages  and  the  unemployment  caused 
by  the  Infiux  of  sheep  shearing  crews  from 
Texas  into  the  wool  growing  areas.  These 
crews  serve  under  a  semlpeonage  system. 
Their  working  conditions  and  living  condi- 
tions are  terrible.  Because  of  these  sub- 
standard conditions,  their  contractors  are 
able  to  undercut  the  rates  of  long-establtabed 
contractors  in  the  wool  growing  areas.  The 
living  standards  and  employment  of  the 
members  of  our  union  who  shear  sheep  are, 
therefore,  critically  endangered.  These 
members  have  lived  In  the  area  all  of  their 
lives  and  now  find  their  usual  work  being 
taken  away  by  migrant  crews  from  Texas. 

We  are  not  concerned  about  the  influx  of 
these  crews,  as  such.  There  are  enough  sheep 
to  be  shorn  and  competition  should  bold 
sway.  But  this  competition  miist  be  a  fair 
competition.  We  are  sure  you  will  under- 
stand our  position,  since  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  members  of  the  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion for  fair  competition  with  foreign  wool 
growers,  which  led  your  organization  to  seek 
enactment  of  the  Wool  Act.  In  other  words, 
our  insistence  on  protecting  the  livelihood 
of  sheep  shearers  and  other  workers  in  the 
sheep  industry  corresponds  exactly  to  your 
organization's  excellent  efforts  to  protect 
the  livelihood  of  wool  growers. 

We  intend  in  this  session  of  Congress  to 
seek  legislation  which  would  establish  pre- 
vailing wages  for  sheep  shearing  workers  In 
the  various  areas  where  this  work  is  done. 
This  legislation  would  be  an  amendment  to 
the  Wool  Act.  It  would  set  a  floor  under 
the  wages  of  workers,  just  as  other  sections 
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of  the  Wool  Act  set  a  floor  under  the  earn- 
ings of  wool  growers. 

We  are  certain  that  this  course  of  action 
will  appear  eminently  Just  and  logical  to 
you.  We  are  taking  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
Evans'  visit  with  you  to  Inform  you  of  our 
plans,  because  we  want  you  and  the  other 
members  of  your  organization  to  understand 
that  we  seek  to  cooperate  with  the  wool 
growers.     We  seek  to  work  closely  with  you. 

As  proof,  we  want  to  point  out  that  we  did 
not  seek  this  legislation  la.st  year  when  re- 
newal of  the  Wool  Act  was  under  con.sldera- 
tlon.  We  felt  that  the  act  fuced  such  serious 
opposition  that  this  additional  issue  could 
very  well  have  killed  the  act's  renewal 
chances.  We  did  not  want  to  do  this.  We, 
therefore,  delayed  any  activity  on  the  amend- 
ment until  1959. 

Our  action  was  in  keeping  with  organized 
labor's  policy  over  the  years  toward  the  Wool 
Act.  LAbor  has  never  opposed  the  act.  In 
fact.  It  has  given  support  to  this  legislation 
It  is  our  intention  to  seelc  the  prevailing 
wage  amendment  to  the  WcK3l  Act.  and  then 
to  work  with  you.  actively  and  strongly,  for 
future  renewals  of  the  Wool  Act.  We  pledge 
to  you  that  If  the  llvellho<xl  of  workers  in 
the  sheep  Industry  In  the  various  States  is 
protected,  as  the  Wool  Act  protects  the  live- 
lihood of  wool  growers,  we  will  make  renewal 
of  the  Wool  Act  a  major  part  of  our  union's 
legislative  program.  Further,  we  will  get  the 
active  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  other 
afflUates. 

Our  union  has  cooperated  with  Industry 
and  consumers  on  many  pieces  of  legislation 
in  the  past  For  example,  in  1957.  we  spear- 
headed a  successful  campai^^n  for  a  poultry 
Inspection  law.  Last  year  we  were  a  major 
part  of  a  successful  cooperative  effort  to  get 
a  $2  million  Increase  In  appropriations  for 
meat  inspection.  This  money  provided,  for 
the  flrst  time  in  many  years,  adequate  funds 
lor  the  Important  inspection  work. 

Let  us  repeat  again,  we  want  to  work  to- 
gether with  your  organization  for  the  t>eneflt 
of  the  Industry's  workers  and  growers  and  the 
consuming  public  which  uses  the  industry's 
products.  We  believe  such  cooperation  will 
be  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  parts  of  the 
Industry  and  the  public. 

We  wish  you  a  very  successful  convention. 

Best  regards. 

Very  truly  yours.  ' 

Thomas  J  Lloyd, 

President. 
PAtmiCK  E.  OoSMAIf, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH    INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  Issue  of  Catering  Industry  Em- 
ployee, published  by  the  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Emploj'ees  and  Bartenders  In- 
ternational Union.  AFL-CIO.  carries  a 
lead  editorial  endorsing  S.  1056.  my  na- 
tional health  insurance  bill,  which  was 
cosponsored  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  John  D.  Dingcll, 
of  Michigan. 

I  commend  the  editor  4nd  the  union 
for  this  editorial,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Anothck  T»t| 

Some  time  back  we  suggested.  In  the  light 
of  the  liberal  sweep  in  November,  that  some- 
body ought  to  dust  off  the  old  Murray-Dingell 
bill  to  set  up  a  national  health  insurance 
plan. 

Now  it's  happened.  Senator  James  E.  Met- 
BAY,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  and  Congressman 


John  D.  Dincxu.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  son 
of  the  man  who  first  Joined  in  the  proposal, 
have  introduced  companion  meastires  for  a 
national  contributory  health  Insurance 
scheme  to  cover  major  costs  of  medical  care. 

Recent  years  have  seen  collective  bargain- 
ing bring,  for  many  workers  in  many  places, 
for  the  first  time  In  their  lives,  good  medical 
care.  But,  despite  the  progress  for  some, 
most  health-and-welfaxe  coverage  is  woefully 
short  on  medical  care.  And  millions  have 
no  such  protection  of  any  kind. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  existing 
prepayment  plans,  in  ihost  cases,  can  be 
integrated  into  any  new  system  for  the  Na- 
tion. We  learned  a  lot  about  how  to  handle 
such  arrangements.  Doctors  themselves  have 
had  enough  experience  to  know  that  pre- 
payment and  group  practice  don't  mean 
socialized  medicine. 

The  new  bill,  say  Its  authors,  is  "the  one 
thing  needed  to  furnish  everybody  with  ade- 
quate health  care  •  •  •  and  •  •  •.  It 
won't  change  the  practice  of  medicine." 

But  it  can  change  our  lives. 


THE  DEPRESSED  AREAS  BILL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times-Herald  of  this 
morning.  March  26,  1959.  published  a 
very  interesting  editorial  entitled  "A 
Uniform  United  States?"  The  editorial 
deals  particularly  with  the  so-called  de- 
pressed areas  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  46. 

The  editorial  .shows,  I  think,  that  the 
Washington  Post  has  a  very  excellent 
understanding  of  what  is  needed  and 
what  is  not  needed  with  respect  to  the 
whole  matter  of  depressed  areas.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this 
language : 

Obviously  Its  proponents  are  inviting  an- 
other veto,  presumably  in  the  hope  of  reap- 
ing a  second  crop  of  the  political  dividends 
which  last  year's  go-round  appeared  to  yield 
In  some  economically  distressed  States.  A 
vetoed  bill  would  be  of  slight  help  to  the 
distressed  areas,  of  course,  but  beyond  this 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  rather 
ambitious  program  favored  in  the  narrow 
Senate  vote  is  really  a  sound  prescription. 

This  is  a  very  serious  issue,  as  the 
present  Presiding  OflBcer,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI  knows  as  well  as  I  do. 
Both  of  us  are  very  deeply  sympathetic 
toward  this  matter  and  toward  the  very 
urgent  situation  which  exists  in  his 
State,  in  view  of  its  very  large  unem- 
ployment factor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  REcor.D.  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  read  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  it 
would  be  too  bad  if  they  did  not  heed  the 
warning  which  is  inherent  in  the  very 
close  Senate  vote,  and  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue.  I  hop>e  they  will 
favorably  consider  the  administration 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER  In  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


A  UNrroRM  United  States^ 
The  Senate  has  gone  too  far,  we  believe,  in 
the  program  oX  aid  to  depressed  areas  which 


it  approved  the  other  day.  The  $389  million 
loan  and  grant  authorization  which  it  has 
sent  to  the  House  is  more  than  a  third 
larger  than  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President 
last  year  and  seven  times  the  size  of  the 
Eisenhower  proposal  in  this  field.  Obviously 
Its  proponents  are  Inviting  another  veto, 
presumably  in  the  hope  of  reaping  a  second 
crop  of  the  political  dividends  which  last 
year's  go-round  appeared  to  yield  in  some 
economically  distressed  States.  A  vetoed 
bill  would  be  of  slight  help  to  the  depressed 
areas,  of  course,  but  beyond  this  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  rather  ambitious 
program  favored  in  the  narrow  Senate  vote 
is   really  a  sound  prescription. 

No  Federal  program  could  hope,  of  course, 
to  provide  even  a  tiny  portion  of  the  capital 
Investment  that  a  real  industrial  develop- 
ment or  conversion  effort  would  require. 
Such  funds  must  come  from  private  sources. 
What  is  mainly  required  in  areas  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  technological  changes, 
resource  depletion  or  other  such  factors  Is  a 
survey  and  promotion  of  new  oppwrtunitles. 
Here  local  and  State  governments  can  help — 
even  to  the  extent  of  temporary  tax  conces- 
sions and  the  like  in  some  cases.  A  modest 
Federal  supplementation  of  such  efforu 
might  be  useful.  But  In  general,  with  the 
economy's  high  rate  of  capital  accumulation 
and  the  general  fiexlbility  and  Initiative  of 
American  business,  real  opportunities  will 
not  be  long  neglected. 

Extensive  subsidization  of  an  area  that 
may  be  depressed  today  would  be  hard  to 
end,  and  even  in  the  short  run  would  tend 
to  work  against  the  interests  of  more  pros- 
perous regions  with  certain  nattiral  advan- 
tages. How  could  such  a  program  possibly 
be  administered  with  fairness  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  without  riuining  into 
disputes  concerning  every  effort  to  help  that 
would,  in  the  end,  probably  be  settled  on  a 
political  rather  than  an  economically  realis- 
tic basis? 

For  industrial  and  agricultural  workers 
disadvantaged  by  sudden  changes  beyond 
their  control  there  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
more  adequate  programs  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  Job  placement  than  now 
exist  in  most  States.  A  retraining  program 
in  which  industry  would  participate  (in  or- 
der to  insure  its  real  utility)  would  be  help- 
ful. But  if  the  Government  were  to  go 
much  beyond  such  measures  and  endeavor 
to  maintain  some  kind  of  uniformity  of 
economic  progress  and  prosi>erity  in  so  large 
and  heteroo;cneous  a  Nation  as  this,  it  wculd 
be  embarking  upon  a  program  that  would 
require  far  more  money  than  anything  yet 
proposed — and  far  more  wisdom  in  its  ad- 
ministration than  seems  likely  to  develop. 
In  any  case,  the  Senate  bill  faces  an  almost 
certain  veto  If  enacted,  and  the  House  ought 
to  refashion  it  along  more  reasonable  lines. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MR  ABAS- 
QOLI  ARAB-SHEIBANI.  MEMBER 
OF  PARLIAMENT  OF  IRAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored  today  by  a  visit  from  a 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Iran- 
ian Parliament.  It  is  my  privilege  as 
acting  majority  leader  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  chairman  of  the  Investigat- 
ing Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Iranian 
Parliament,  Mr.  Abas-Qoli  Arab-Shei- 
bani.     [Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biographical  back- 
ground of  our  distinguished  visitor  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical    Information    on    Mr.    Abas- 
QoLi  Abab-Sheibani  of  Ikan,  a  Participant 
IN  THE  FoRzicN  Leader  Program  of  the  In- 
ternational Educational  Exchange  Smv- 
iCE  of  the  U.S.  Department  or  Stats 
Mr.    Abas-QoU    Arab-Shelbanl,    Deputy   of 
the  19th  MaJllB   (House  of  Representatives) 
from  Faasa  and  Majlis  member  of  ttie  board 
CI  Bank  Melli. 

Born:  1905,  Stilraz,  Iran;  married,  four  chil- 
dren. 

Home  address:  Behind  Sepahsalar  Mosque, 
Naslm-ol-doleh  Street,  Teheran,  Iran. 

Academic  training:  Military  College,  Tehe- 
ran. 

Previous  positions:  Various  positions  in 
the  Iranian  Army.  1933-41  (resigned  from 
army  while  a  major):  high-ranking  offlclal 
of  Bank  MelU.  1941-47;  member  of  the  15th 
and  16th  Majlla  from  Fassa.  1947-52;  Deputy 
of  the  18th  Majlis  from  Fassa,  1954-55.  Also 
Majlis  representative  at  Bank  Melli  and  Bank 
Note  Reserve. 


REDUCJnON     OP     ELIMINATION     OP 
SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  April  1959 
issue  of  Farm  Journal. 

This  article  gives  the  results  of  a 
poll  which  shows  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  farmers  voted 
for  a  reduction  in  the  present  high  sup- 
Ijort  programs  and  the  majority  of  these 
farmers  voted  for  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  support  prices  and  controls. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wstf  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Farm  Plan  Yotj  Voted  For — How  the 

United     States      Voted     on      the     Five 

Choices 

No  supports;  No  controls,  no  floors;  free 
market  prices;  get  the  Government  clear 
out:   56  percent. 

Emergency  supports:  To  prevent  disaster 
from  a  huge  crop  or  sudden  loss  of  markets; 
floors  set  at.  say.  50  percent  of  parity,  or 
75  percent  of  the  average  3-year  market 
price.     No  controls:    15  percent. 

Adjustment  supports:  Such  as  90  percent 
of  the  average  3-year  market  price.  Permits 
gradual  adjustment  to  normal  markets. 
Moderate  production  control  when  necessary 
to  ease  adjustments:   8  percent. 

High  price  supports:  90  percent  to  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  Cross-compliance  and  tight 
production  controls  to  restrict  output  to 
available  markets — bushel-and-pound  allot- 
ments to  limit  what  you  could  sell:  14  per- 
cent. 

Production  payments:  Let  markets  fall, 
then  pay  farmers  in  cash  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and 
the  support  level.  Extend  supports  to  per- 
ishables, such  as  beef,  pork,  eggs  and  fruit. 
Strict  bushel-and-pound  controls  to  hold 
down  costs  of  the  program :  8  percent. 

Eight  out  of  ten  Farm  Journal  readers  want 
lower  price  supports  and  fewer  controls  in 
the  future — Instead  of  higher  price  supports 
and  strict  controls. 

And  more  than  half  (55  percent)  want  the 
Government  to  get  clear  out. 

That's  the  way  farmers  voted  who  mailed 
In  ballots  printed  on  page  41  In  the  February 
Issue.  The  article  accompanying  the  ballot 
sized  up  the  situation  this  way: 

Farm  productive  capacity  Is  racing  ahead 
faster   than   the   growth   in   population   and 


demand.  This  tightens  the  squeeze  on  farm 
prices.  At  the  same  time,  support  programs 
are  piling  up  Ck>vernment  surpluses  at  an 
alarming  rate.  So.  the  article  asked,  which 
of  five  general  directions  do  you  think  future 
Government  price  support  policy  should 
take? 

Results  from  the  first  10,000  ballots  mailed 
by  farmers  show  that  78  percent  favor  the 
first  three  choices — each  of  which  calls  for 
less  support  and  more  freedom  than  past  or 
present  support  programs.  By  all  odds  the 
mo6t  popular  choice  is  to  chuck  all  supports 
and  get  the  Oovernmen':  clear  out — let  farm- 
ers" own  decisions  and  management  ability 
determine  who'd  produce  what. 

This  poll  reveals  that  the  South's  Farm 
Journal  readers  are  no  longer  the  "high  price 
support  and  strict  control"  advocates  they 
were  once  assumed  to  b<!.  Midwestern  States 
gave  high  price  supporr^  a  larger  vote  than 
the  other  three  regions — but  still  only  one 
mldwestern  farmer  out  of  five  favors  90  per- 
cent to  1(X)  percent  of  parity.  It  may  sur- 
prise you  that  lowans.  who  are  often  held  up 
as  typical  of  all  farmer.'),  are  less  inclined  to 
"kick  the  Government  out"  than  farmers  in 
any  other  State. 

Among  the  different  commodities,  farmers 
specializing  In   either  pDultry.   beef,  or  fruit 

and  vegetables  are  the  most  Inclined  to  chuck 
supports.  Wheat  growers  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers are  least  disposed  to  do  this — al- 
though nearly  half  of  them  think  It's  the 
thing  to  do. 

How  dependable  are  these  figures?  Statis- 
ticians say,  "they're  tound. "  The  ballot  tab- 
ulations were  checked  In  these  ways: 

Tentative  percentages,  were*  figured  after 
the  first  2.000  ballots  were  counted.  These 
percentages  proved  highly  accurate  when  10,- 
OOC  had  been  tabulated. 

Farm  Journal  statisticians  say  that  count- 
ing several  thousand  more  ballots  wouldn't 
change  the  regional  and  national  percentage 
figures  except  possibly  by  one  or  two  points 
here  and  there.  Percentage  figures  from  the 
small  States  with  fewer  farms  have  the  best 
possibility   of    being    nonrepresentatlve. 

The  results  are  a  pretty  good  barometer 
of  farm  thinking  across  the  Nation  for  these 
reasons : 

Farm  Journal's  circulation — a  whopping 
3.1  million — covers  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  ballots  mailed  Is  amazingly 
close  to  the  proportion  of  circulation  in  each 
State — there  was  no  run  on  the  ballot  box 
from  one  State  or  region  to  upset  the  final 
percentages. 

When  the  vote  of  readers  is  adjusted  for 
the  actual  number  of  farms  in  each  region 
(1954  census  figures),  the  final  percenUiges 
are  almost  Identical  to  the  ones  from  our 
sample.  The  difference:  2  percent  more  In 
favor  of  the  no-support  choice,  and  1  per- 
cent fewer  In  favor  of  high  supports. 

As  a  further  check,  a  14-State  survey  was 
made  among  fathers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture students — some  Farm  Journal  readers, 
and  some  not.  Eight  out  of  ten  (82  percent) 
favored  the  first  three  choices  (compared 
with  78  percent  by  mall ) . 

This  poll  also  checks  closely  with  a  survey 
made  In  the  December  1957  Farm  Journal 
when  50  percent  of  the  readers  responding 
voted  that  the  Government  should  get  clear 
out  of  farming. 

Age  makes  little  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  readers  voting.  The  slight  difference 
is  that  young  farmers  In  the  20-  to  30-year- 
old  bracket  and  farmers  60  and  over  are 
slightly  more  In  favor  of  lower  supports  and 
fewer  controls. 

Two  ballots  were  returned  from  Alaska, 
one  by  a  haygrower  and  one  by  a  potato 
grower — both  voted  for  no  supports.  One 
Illinois  comgrower  mailed  his  ballot  from 
Canada.  The  oldest  voter  was  an  Idaho 
wheatgrower  at  an  even  100  years.    Five  said 


their  most  Important  farm  product  U  chil- 
dren. 
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EASTER    SUNDAY    BROADCAST    OP 
THE  STORY  OP  EXPLOSIVES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  on  this 
Easter  Sunday  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  will  present  through  its  well- 
known  program.  Omnibus,  the  story  of 
explosives — from  matches  to  nuclear 
bombs. 

I  have  been  informed  this  is  the  first 
such  film  ever  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations. 

With  the  pienetrating  interest  of  this 
body  in  the  problems  attendant  upon 
control  of  nuclear  testing,  both  in  its 
civilian  and  military  aspects.  I  suggest 
this  may  well  be  worth  our  attention. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  docu- 
mentary will  be  shov^-n  over  the  NBC 
network  between  5  and  6  pjn.  Sunday, 
eastern  standard  time.  While  I  have  not 
previewed  the  film,  the  previous  high 
quality  of  Omnibus  programs  would 
cause  me  to  recommend  it  for  its  very 
subject  matter.  I  hope  that  many  of  us 
will  have  the  opportimity  to  be  members 
of  the  audience. 
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MANDATORY  CONTROL  OP  OIL 
IMPORTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed,  and  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
should  like  to  expand  upon  my  remarks 
of  March  20  concerning  the  program 
which  has  recently  been  put  into  effect 
which  provides  for  a  mandatory  system 
for  the  control  of  imports  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  into  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
in  the  event  there  are  any  interruptions 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  they  be 
printed  immediately  following  my  ad- 
dress in  the  Record,  and.  furthermore, 
that  insertions  I  have  prepared  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate 
place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  proclamation  to  regulate  the  im- 
ports of  oil  and  its  principal  products  into 
the  United  States.  The  basis  for  the 
President's  action  was  legi.ilatlon  passed 
last  year  by  the  Congress,  the  so-called 
defense  amendment,  section  8  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act.  which 
amends  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  to  read 
as  follows : 

Sec  2.  •   •   •  I  * 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  De- 
partment or  Agency,  upon  application  of  an 
interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  and 
Civilian  Mobilization  •  •  •  shall  immedi- 
ately make  an  appropriate  Investigation. 
•  •  •  to  determine  the  effects  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  imports  of  the  article 
which  Is  the  subject  of  such  request,  appli- 
cation, or  motion.  If.  as  a  rerult  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Director  Is  nf  the  opinion 
that  the  said  article  is  being  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  In  such  quantities  or  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  Im- 
pair the  national  security,  he  shall  promptly 
so  advise  the  President,  and.  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  article  Is  not  being 
Impiorted  Into  the  United  States  In  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  threaten  to  Impair  the  national  security 
as  set  forth  In  this  section,  he  shall  take 
such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  Imports  of  such  ar- 
ticle and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  Im- 
ports will  not  so  threaten  to  Impair  the  na- 
tional security. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  light 
of  the  requirements  of  nationnl  security  and 
without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  natlomil  defense  re- 
quirements, the  capacity  of  domestic  Indus- 
tries to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and 
anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human  re- 
sources, products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such 
Industries  and  such  supplies  and  services  In- 
cluding the  Investment,  exploration,  and  de- 
velopment necessary  to  assure  such  growth, 
and  the  Importation  of  goods  In  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use 
as  those  affect  such  Industries  and  the  capac- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  meet  national  se- 
curity requirements.  In  the  administration 
of  this  section,  the  Director  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  further  recognize  the  close  relation 
of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our 


national  security,  and  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Impact  of  foreign  competition 
on  the  economic  welfare  of  individual  do- 
mestic Industries;  and  any  substantial  un- 
employment, decrease  in  revenues  of  Govern- 
ment, loss  of  skills  or  Investment,  or  other 
serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace- 
ments of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive 
imports  shall  be  considered,  without  exclud- 
ing other  factors.  In  determining  whether 
such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may 
impair  the  national  security. 

At  the  time  when  the  amendments  of 
1958  were  being  considered,  the  defense 
amendment  of  1955  was  already  in  effect. 
The  1955  amendment  gave  the  President 
far  more  discretion  than  the  1958  amend- 
ment. Even  under  the  1955  amendment, 
however,  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee had  already  determined  that  an 
adequate  domestic  petroleum  industry 
was  essential  to  national  defense  and 
that  the  ratio  of  exports  to  imports  pre- 
vailing in   1954  was  the  desirable  level. 

A  voluntary  control  program  was  in 
eflect  in  1958  with  the  understanding 
that  a  mandatory  program  would  be  nec- 
essary if  the  voluntary  program  failed  to 
achieve  its  objective. 

It  was  understood  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  defenst  amendment 
which  they  wrote  into  the  act  before  the 
bill  came  to  the  Senate  was  designed  for 
just  such  a  situation  as  existed  in  the 
petroleum  industry. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  colloquy  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Wilbttr  Mills,  and  the 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  13th  Dis- 
trict in  Texas,  the  Honorable  Frank 
IKARD,  on  June  10,  1958,  on  the  defense 
amendment. 

Let  me  quote  from  this  colloquy: 

Mr.  Ikard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee two  or  three  questions. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  so-called  national 
security  section  of  the  committee  bill  has  as 
its  purpose  providing  the  executive  depart- 
ment with  a  means  of  taking  whatever  action 
Is  necessary  to  avoid  a  threat  to  our  national 
security  through  Imports  and  to  make  such 
that  Injury  to  a  particular  Industry  essential 
to  the   national  security  wll  be  avoided? 

Mr.  Mills.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  iKARD.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  national 
security  amendment  of  the  present  law  was 
amended  by  the  committee  as  reflected  in 
the  committee  bill  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving and  facilitating  the  operation  of 
this  provision  by  providing  specific  criteria 
and  guidelines  for  use  in  Its  administration? 

Mr.  Mills.  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
•"Yes." 

Mr.  IKARO.  The  national  security  section  of 
the  committee  bill  specifies  certain  factors 
which  would  govern  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  determining  whether  Imports  are  a 
threat  to  national  security.  These  are  stated 
In  the  committee  bill  substantially  as 
follows : 

"The  Director  and  the  President  shall  •  ?  • 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  national  defense  re- 
quirements, the  capacity  of  domestic  Indus- 
tries to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availability  •  •  •  products, 
raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and  serv- 
ices essential  to  the  national  defense,  the 
requirements  of  growth  of  such  industries 
and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the 
Investment,  exploration,  and  development 
necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  im- 


portation of  goods  In  terms  of  their  quanti- 
ties, availabilities,  character,  and  use  as 
those  affect  such  Industries  and  the  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  national  secu- 
rity requirements." 

Mr.  IKARO.  I  am  Interested  in  knowing 
how  these  criteria  would  relate  to  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  imports  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  It  is  intended  that 
under  this  provision  Imports  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  be  held  at  levels 
which  would  permit  the  domestic  industry 
to  engage  In  a  vigorous  program  of  explora- 
tion at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  our  economy? 

Mr.  Mnxs.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
hold  imports  at  a  level  which  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  have  sufficient  oil, 
known,  discovered,  and  developed  as  is  re- 
quired to  meet  our  national  security  needs. 

Mr.  Ikard.  Does  the  committee  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  to  the  national  se- 
curity section  of  the  committee  bill  deal- 
ing with  investment,  exploration,  and  devel- 
opment necessary  to  assure  the  proper 
growth  of  an  industry  have  any  significance 
to  the  petroleum  Industry  and  other  ex- 
tractive industries? 

Mr.  Mnj.s.  Yes.  This  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther clarifying  the  committee's  intentions 
with  respect  to  encouraging  free  enterprise, 
exploration  for,  and  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  national  security.  If 
drilling  and  exploration  activities  do  not 
reach  a  satisfactory  level,  then  under  this 
provision  the  President  or  his  designate 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  re-evaluat- 
ing existing  programs  for  the  regulation  and 
control  of  Imports  to  see  that  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  standards  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  iKARo.  In  the  case  of  petroleum,  is 
it  intended  that  if  the  pending  committee 
bill  becomes  law  that  a  new  study  and  certi- 
fication would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Mn-LS.  The  answer  Is  "No."  I  refer 
the  gentleman  specifically  to  the  language 
on  page  17.  lines  15  to  17.  which  he  offered 
in  the  committee  to  guarantee  that  the 
answer  would  be  "No." 

Mr.  IKAKO.  Is  It  Intended  that  when  the 
Imports  of  a  natural  resource  are  controlled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  national  secur- 
ity section  of  the  committee  bill,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  petroleum,  that  such 
control  should  take  into  consideration  the 
Importation  of  products,  derivatives,  or  resi- 
dues of  petroleum  so  that  these  products 
and  derivatives  could  not  be  Imported  in  a 
way  that  would  circumvent  the  control  of 
the  imports  of  the  basic  natural  resources? 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes.  Clearly,  when  a  decision 
Is  taken  to  restrict  imports  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  it  is  our  intention  that 
the  decision  be  effective  and  not  rendered 
Ineffective  by  circumvention. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  who  supported  the  de- 
fense amendment  of  1958  to  conceive 
how  anyone  could  possibly  argue  he  did 
not  understand  that  the  defense  amend- 
ment of  1P58  would  require  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry. Certainly,  those  of  us  who 
served  on  the  Finance  Committee  ex- 
plored this  matter  very  carefully  when 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  testified  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Much  of  the  language  which  went  be- 
yond the  1955  amendment  was  drafted 
with  the  petroleum  industry  specifically 
in  mind.  While  there  is  no  transcript  of 
the  executive  session  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  am  certain  that 
every  member  of  the  committee  recalls 
distinctly  that  the  relationship  of  the 
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amendment  to  the  petroleum  Indiistry 
was  thoroughly  discussed  when  the  com- 
mittee considered  this  matter. 

•Hie  Senate  Finance  Committee 
broadened  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
to  strengthen  the  defense  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  commit- 
tee report  on  this  measure : 

The  Finance  Committee  accepted  the  sec- 
tion of  the  House  bill  relating  to  the  national 
Becurlty.  but  amended  it  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  and  increasing  Its 
effectiveness.  Aa  was  the  purpose  when  the 
national  security  section  was  added  In  the 
1955  extension  of  the  act,  the  amendments 
are  designed  to  give  the  President  unques- 
tioned authority  to  limit  Imports  which 
threaten  to  impair  defense-essential  Indus- 
tries. Section  8  of  the  bill  as  reported 
grants  to  the  President  a  potentially  fast- 
moving  vehicle  for  guarding  our  national 
■eciulty  In  this  respect. 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  that  Imports 
of  an  article,  or  Its  derivatives,  must  b«  ad- 
Justed  unless  the  President  finds  that  they 
are  not  entering  In  such  volume  as  to 
threaten  the  national  security,  after  the 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization 
has  indicated  such  a  threat  exists.  Language 
was  further  added  directing  attention  and 
providing  possible  action  whenever  danger 
to  our  national  security  results  from  a  weak- 
ening of  segments  of  the  economy  through 
Injxiry  to  any  Industry,  whether  vital  to  the 
direct  defense  or  a  part  of  the  economy  pro- 
viding employment  and  sxistenance  to  indi- 
viduals or  localities.  The  authority  of  the 
President  Is  thereby  broadened  considerably, 
but  the  dangers  Inherent  In  an  economy 
suffering  from  unemployment,  declining 
Government  revenue,  or  loss  of  skUls,  and 
Investment  because  of  excessive  Imports  of 
one  or  more  commodities,  must  be  recog- 
nized and  avenues  provided  whereby  they 
may  b«  lessened. 

No  one  can  read  the  legislative  history 
of  this  amendment  and  have  any  doubt 
that  such  a  mandatory  program  is 
exactly  what  was  intended  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  exces- 
sive Imports  of  our  fuel  supplies  has  not 
been  of  concern  only  to  the  oil  industry. 
Our  coal  producers  supply  much  of  our 
domestic  fuel  needs  and  have  been  hav- 
ing an  extremely  di£Qcult  time  as  well. 
The  order  placing  residual  fuel  oil  on  the 
quota  list  should  help  revive  that  in- 
dustry so  vital  to  our  national  well-being 
and  to  the  economies  of  certain  sections 
of  our  country. 

The  President  has  not  been  hasty  in 
responding  to  the  duty  that  Congress 
has  imposed  upon  him  to  limit  oil  im- 
ports. Many  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  have  been  urging  the  admin- 
istration to  take  this  action  for  some 
time  as  it  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent to  us  that  the  domestic  industry, 
so  vital  to  our  whole  economy,  has  been 
driven  into  a  dangerously  low  level  of 
production  and  exploratory  activity. 

Last  year  I  felt  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  which  would  require 
the  President  to  limit  the  amount  of 
foreign  oil  that  could  be  brought  into 
this  country.  I  did  not  bring  this 
amendment  to  a  vote  because  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  defense  amendment  was 
designed  to  meet  the  problem. 

In  issuing  the  proclamation  establish- 
ing the  mandatory  control  program,  the 
President  said: 

The  new  program  Is  designed  to  Insvire  a 
stable,  healthy  luduetry  in  the  United  States 


capable  of  exploring  for  and  developing  new 
hemisphere  reserves  to  replace  those  being 
depleted.  The  basis  of  the  new  program, 
like  that  for  the  voluntary  program.  Is  the 
certified  requirements  of  our  national  se- 
curity which  make  it  necessary  that  we 
preserve  to  the  greatest  extent  ixMslble  a 
vigorous,  healthy  petroleum  industry  In  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that 
the  national  security  argument  is  spe- 
cious. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  Is 
aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case  can  make 
such  a  statement,  especially  in  view  of 
the  position  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Im- 
ports, composed  of  the  following  Cabi- 
net members:  John  Poster  Dulles,  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Neil  H.  McElroy.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  the  Tteasury — former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  James  P. 
Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  Secretary  of  Commerce — also 
rear  admiral,  retired,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

On  March  6,  this  special  committee 
recommended  the  voluntary  import  pro- 
gi-am  be  replaced  by  a  mandatoiy  pro- 
gram. In  their  report  to  the  President, 
they  said : 

On  February  27,  1959.  the  Director,  Office  of 
ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization,  reported  to 
you  that  crude  oil  and  Its  principal  deriva- 
tives were  being  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  In  amounts  which  threaten  to  Impair 
the  national  security.  In  the  light  of  that 
finding,  the  special  committee  recommends 
that  the  voluntary  oil  Import  program  be  re- 
placed by  a  mandatory  program  which  will 
limit  the  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  certain 
derivatives  to  such  levels  as  the  national 
security  requires  and  will  allocate  such 
Imports  as  are  authorized  among  companies 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  argue  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  a  healthy 
domestic  oil  industry  capable  of  rapidly 
expanding  its  production  in  time  of 
emergency  must  be  of  the  school  who  be- 
lieve that  any  future  wars  will  be  of  the 
pushbutton  nuclear  type. 

Apparently  they  rely  upon  statements 
of  some  of  our  military  leaders  that  a 
thermonuclear  war  would  cause  such 
devastation  that  the  outcome  would  be 
decided  within  72  hours.  From  this 
statement  they  reason  that  the  ability  to 
fight  a  long,  protracted  war  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Hence,  they  suggest  that 
there  Is  no  real  need  to  maintain  a  do- 
mestic oil  industry  of  any  real  magni- 
tude. 

If  the  gentlemen  are  correct,  what  we 
say  and  do  here  will  make  little  difference 
one  way  or  another.  If  there  is  such  a 
nuclear  conflict,  utilizing  all  of  the 
weapons  that  have  recently  been  de- 
veloped whose  destructive  power  is  al- 
most beyond  comprehension,  the  best 
that  we  could  hope  for  Is  that  possibly  60 
million  of  the  enemy  would  be  destroyed 
while  only  15  million  or  20  million  of  our 
own  would  be  lost.  We  might  be  able  to 
completely  destroy  the  enemy's  war- 
making  potential,  with  our  losses  limited 
to  perhaps  10  percent  of  our  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable,  and 


some  say  that  It  Is  highly  probable,  that 
civilized  man  would  be  completely  eradi- 
cated from  the  face  of  the  planet  in  such 
a  holocaust. 

Now,  let  us  analyze  that  logic  for  a 
minute.  Have  any  of  the  military  lead- 
ers ever  said  that  we  do  not  need  to  have 
a  domestic  fuel  industry  adequate  for  our 
needs?  Not  at  all.  Have  any  of  our 
military  leaders  suggested  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  fight  a  limited  war  with 
conventional  weapons?  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Quite  the  contrary,  Gen  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  our  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  both  state  clearly  that 
while  we  must  stay  prepared  for  a  nu- 
clear war.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
hostilities  in  which  we  will  be  engaged 
will  continue  to  be  wars  of  a  limited 
nature. 

Since  World  War  U,  there  have  been 
18  wars  of  various  sizes.  Atomic  weap- 
ons have  not  been  used  in  any  of  them. 
Some  of  those  wars  were  large  and  ex- 
tremely significant.  So  was  the  result 
of  the  military  decision. 

Among  them  were  the  civil  war  lead- 
ing to  Communist  victory  in  China,  the 
war  in  Korea,  the  war  in  Indochina,  the 
revolutions  in  Indonesia,  the  fighting  In 
Greece,  the  warfare  in  the  Near  East, 
and  the  revolution  in  Hungary. 

During  the  Suez  crisis  we  had  a  good 
indication  of  the  importance  of  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  oil.  England  and 
France  were  frantic.  They  were  fight- 
ing to  protect  their  lifeline  to  the  oil 
in  the  Near  East.  In  England  gasoline 
was  rated  to  approximately  7  gallons 
per  month.  Gasoline  reserves  were 
rapidly  depleted  in  France. 

It  was  the  United  States  with  its  sur- 
plus productive  capacity  which  was  able 
to  maintain  a  position  of  strength  and 
confidence.  We  were  able  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  our  friends  with  large  quantities 
of  surplus  oil  and  forgo  imports  from 
abroad  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  not  because  we  wish  It  that  way 
that  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
shoulder  the  heavy  end  of  the  load.  Yet 
the  truth  is  that  aside  from  the  oil  in 
the  United  States,  the  free  world  is  In  a 
very  vulnerable  position  Insofar  as  its 
fuel  requirements  are  concerned. 

This  is  especially  true  of  all  of  our 
allies  In  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  even  Japan.  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  that  disrupted  the  oil  supply 
from  Venezuela,  the  Middle  East,  and  In- 
donesia, over  368  million  people  who  are 
our  allies  would  be  dependent  upon  us 
for  oil. 

It  would  be  extremely  dangerous  and 
unwise  to  permit  our  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry to  wither  away  as  a  result  of  for- 
eign oil  Imports  until  we  were  no  longer 
able  to  provide  even  our  own  require- 
ments in  an  emergency. 

We  know  that  the  Government  of  Ven- 
ezuela is  friendly  as  of  today  but  the 
reception  given  our  Vice  President  and 
his  wife  by  Communist  sympathizers  is 
enough  to  put  us  on  notice  that  the  situ- 
ation there  could  change  overnight. 

I  do  not  think  our  friends  from  New 
England  would  like  to  be  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Middle  East  for  fuel 
oil  to  keep  them  warm  on  cold  winter 
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nights.  We  all  are  familiar  with  the 
conflicts  and  the  basic  Instability  of  that 
part  of  the  world  at  present.  With  Nas- 
ser. Kassem.  and  Khrushchev  all  vying 
for  supremacy,  that  source  could  be  de- 
nied us  at  any  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  fully 
aware  of  the  facts  could  deny  that  a 
healthy  oil  industry  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Recently  a  shipment  of  Rumanian  oil 
reached  the  United  States.  Russia  is 
now  exporting  large  quantities  of  oil  to 
certain  areas  in  Europe  and  Iceland.  I 
certainly  hope  that  those  opE>osed  to  a 
strong  oil-producing  industry  in  America 
are  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  we 
might  be  able  to  import  Rumanian  and 
Russian  oil  in  time  of  crisis. 

PROBLEM  or  MAINTAINING  ADEQUATE  CAPACITT 

Those  of  us  who  understand  the  pe- 
troleum bu-sine.to  are  freque.itly  con- 
fronted with  opponents  whose  arguments 
have  so  little  foundation  in  fact  that  we 
have  a  hard  time  even  understanding 
what  they  are  trying  to  say.  For  exam- 
ple, I  have  found  people  who  would  pre- 
sume to  express  an  opinion  about  the 
subject  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  an  industry  with  proved  reserves 
adequate  to  last  15  years  should  be  able 
to  produce  all  those  reserves  in  4  or  5 
years  to  meet  an  emergency.  This  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  actual  facts  of 
the  situation. 

If  a  well  is  pulled  too  hard,  the  ability 
of  the  well  to  drain  oil  from  the  sand 
where  it  Is  usually  located  is  destroyed. 
Most  oil  is  founc*  in  a  strata  of  sand  or 
shale  on  top  of  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  salt  water.  If  pulled  too 
rapidly  for  good  conservation  purposes, 
the  salt  water  will  be  drawn  into  the 
pipe,  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
oil  can  be  produced  from  the  well  again. 
In  some  cases  the  well  will  be  perma- 
nently killed. 

In  other  cases  the  pressure  of  gas  above 
the  oil  is  required  to  force  the  oil  to  the 
surface.  The  principle  of  this  opera- 
tion is  like  a  seltzer-water  bottle,  in 
which  the  gas  is  above  the  water  and  a 
tube  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  into  the  water.  The  gas  pres- 
sure pushes  down  on  the  water,  forcing 
it  up  the  tube  and  out  of  the  bottle.  In 
the  case  of  an  oil  well,  if  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted too  rapidly,  the  gas  will  be  ex- 
hausted too  quickly,  thereby  forcing  the 
use  of  a  pump  to  lift  the  oil. 

Another  method  of  getting  oil  to  the 
surface  is  called  water  flooding.  In  a 
fleld  where  there  Is  no  gas  pressure,  water 
Is  pumped  into  a  well.  The  oil  floats 
above  the  water  making  it  possible  to 
lift  the  oil  by  pumping  or  flowing  it 
slowly. 

No  matter  what  method  is  used,  only 
a  certain  amount  of  oil  can  be  taken 
from  the  ground  each  day  without  reduc- 
ing the  capacity  to  produce  that  which 
could  otherwise  be  recovered. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  Industry 
is  somewhat  greater  than  10  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  compared  to  about  7  mil- 
lion domestic  production  and  9  million 
domestic  consumption. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  losses  suffered 
by  trying  to  produce  oil  too  quickly  from 
a  well,  there  must  be  sufficient  trans- 


portation facilities  to  carry  the  oil  to  the 
refineries  where  it  is  turned  into  the 
petroleum  products  that  are  needed. 
Oil  must  be  carried  by  pipeline,  by  water, 
or  by  the  railroads.  A  tremendous  in- 
crease in  domestic  production  would  dis- 
locate existing  transE>ortation  facilities, 
and  if  the  domestic  industry  were  to  be 
fiuiiher  curtailed,  transportation  facili- 
ties would  not  be  adequate  to  meet  an 
emergency  increase  in  domestic  produc- 
tion. Transportation  difficulties  became 
a  very  serious  problem  when  the  indus- 
try was  called  upon  to  expand  its  pro- 
duction during  the  Suez  crisis. 

On  March  6.  1959.  the  above  ground 
crude  oil  stocks  of  the  United  States  were 
estimated  at  256  million  barrels  and 
petroleum  product  stocks  were  estimated 
at  488  million  barrels.  The  National 
Petroleum  Council  estimates  that  only 
30.1  percent  of  the  crude  oil  stocks  are 
readily  available  and  only  65  percent  of 
the  product  stocks,  the  rest  being  the  fill 
in  pipelines  necessary  to  insure  a  smooth 
fiow.  and  in  the  bottom  of  storage  tanks. 
Available  crude  oil  is  estimated  at  77 
million  barrels,  and  available  products 
are  estimated  at  314,894,000  barrels. 
Thus,  we  have  approximately  a  10-day 
supply  of  available  crude  above  ground 
and  a  30-day  supply  of  products.  This 
is  not  enough  to  carry  us  very  far  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 

It  might  be  asked.  Why  not  store  more 
above  ground  where  it  is  readily  avail- 
able? This  suggestion  runs  afoul  two 
objections.  First,  because  it  is  wasteful 
due  to  evaporation;  and,  second,  because 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  tank  storage.  It 
costs  approximately  $2  per  barrel  to  store 
oil  above  grovmd.  To  store  a  10-day 
supply  of  70  million  barrels  costs  about 
$140  million,  not  including  the  cost  of 
the  loss  due  to  evaporation,  which  would 
be  considerable  if  the  oil  has  to  be  stored 
for  a  long  period.  It  is  far  more  efficient 
and  economical  to  keep  the  oil  in  the 
ground,  and  to  maintain  at  all  times  a 
sufficient  number  of  wells  capable  of 
stepping  up  production  without  imdue 
loss. 

WE    ARE    NOT    RUNNING    OUT    OF    OIL 

Several  Senators  have  recently  taken 
the  fioor  to  argue  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  save  our  own  oil  and  Import 
all  the  oil  we  can  get.  husbanding  our 
own  suppUes  for  an  emergency. 

This  is  the  fallacious  idea  that  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  has  had  to 
contend  with  since  shortly  after  it  was 
founded  Just  100  years  ago  this  year. 
The  fact  that  the  domestic  industry  is 
100  years  old  and  today  is  stronger  in 
terms  of  reserves  in  the  ground  than  at 
any  time  m  its  history,  is  proof  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples  of 
oil  prophecies  of  the  past  which  claimed 
the  hour  of  extinction  was  at  hand  and 
show  the  progress  of  the  domestic  oil- 
producing  industry  despite  these  fore- 
casts of  doom. 

First.  In  1891.  just  32  years  after  the 
first  well  was  drilled  successfully,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  stated  there  was 
little  or  no  chance  for  oil  to  be  fotmd 
in  Kansas  or  Texas.  In  reality,  more 
than  25  billion  barrels  of  oil  have  been 
produced  in  these  two  States  since  that 
date. 


Second.  In  1914.  an  official  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  stated  that  a  total  pro- 
duction of  only  5.7  billion  barrels  of  oil 
was  possible  in  the  United  States.  In 
reality.  56  billion  barrels  have  been  pro- 
duced from  1914  to  1959. 

Third.  In  1947.  the  Chief  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Division  of  the  Department  of 
State  said  sufficient  oil  cannot  be  foimd 
in  the  United  States.  From  1947 
through  1958,  26  billion  barrels  of  crude 
oil  were  produced  and.  in  addition.  9 
billion  barrels  were  added  to  our  known 
reserves. 

Fourth.  As  late  as  1949.  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  stated  that  the  end 
of  the  U.S.  oil  supply  was  almost  in 
sight.  Since  that  date  the  domestic  oil- 
producing  industry  has  found  more  than 
29  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

Today,  total  U.S.  production  is  7,100,- 
000  barrels  daily  and  the  Nation's  petro- 
leum reserves  are  at  an  all-time  high  of 
16  billion  barrels. 

In  contrast  to  these  earlier  forecasts 
of  the  United  States  running  out  of  oil. 
however,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  a 
statement  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  recently  set  total 
U.S.  recoverable  crude  oil  reserves  at  300 
billion  barrels  under  known  recovery 
methods.  This  300-billion-barrels  figure 
refers  to  the  so-called  potential  reserves 
which  estimates  the  amount  of  oil  that 
experience  causes  us  to  predict  we  can 
find  and  produce.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  increased  efficiency 
in  production  or  the  development  of 
better  technology  in  the  search  for  and 
development  of  domestic  reserves. 

Neither  do  these  figures  take  into  con- 
sideration the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
estimates  of  available  oil  from  western 
shale  deposits  of  more  than  1  trillion 
barrels. 

Thus,  it  should  be  apparent  to  all.  that 
as  long  as  we  have  oil  producers  in  this 
country,  we  will  have  oil.  The  only 
essential  for  the  next  1.000  years  is  the 
oil  producer.  He  Is  the  indispensible 
element. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  answer  to 
the  "running  out  of  oil"  song  which  those 
who  would  profit  most  by  loosening  a 
flood  of  foreign  oil  into  this  coimtry  sing 
so  loudly. 

Most  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  are 
fairly  well  versed  in  the  rudiments  of 
economics.  Thus,  I  think  we  can  all 
understand  that  if  a  producer  cannot  sell 
his  product,  he  soon  goes  out  of  business. 
The  domestic  oil  producers  do  not  have 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  funds,  despite 
what  we  may  hear  to  the  contrary.  In 
order  to  go  out  and  look  for  new  oil 
fields,  in  order  to  drill  the  wells  once  he 
thinks  he  has  found  a  i>ossible  producing 
area,  he  first  must  sell  some  of  the  oil  he 
has  found  in  the  past.  He  must  pay  the 
debts  he  incurred  while  finding  and  pro- 
ducing his  previous  wells  and  still  have 
enough  money  left  over  to  look  for  more 
oil.  He  cannot  do  this  if  he  cannot  sell 
the  oil  he  has  already  found. 

That  oil  does  him,  the  economy,  or  the 
national  seciulty  very  httle  good  until 
it  is  produced,  sold,  and  processed.  And, 
believe  me,  Mr.  President,  the  oil  he  has 
not  foimd  yet  cannot  do  anyone  any 
good.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  just  ask 
the  Indians. 
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It  takes  from  8  to  10  years  to  develop 
a  large  oil  field  Into  shape  so  that  It 
would  be  available  In  time  of  need.  Oil 
potentials  are  simply  not  reserves  until 
they  are  found  and  developed.  They 
simply  cannot  be  found  nor  developed 
overnight,  as  some  would  have  you 
believe. 

Some  of  my  friends  who  complain 
about  the  necessity  of  insuring  a  healthy 
domestic  petroleiun  industry  remind  me 
of  the  little  pig  who  built  his  house  of 
straw  to  keep  the  wolf  away.  They  will 
share  the  benefits  of  our  internal 
strength  If.  like  the  pig  who  built  his 
house  of  brick,  we  insure  our  security 
by  maintaining  an  adequate  domestic 
fuel  supply. 

The  more  one  explores  the  facets  and 
problems  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuel  to  meet  whatever  war  or 
emergency  this  Nation  might  face,  the 
more  one  Is  forced  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  of  the  Special  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee which  follows: 

In  ■ummary,  unleu  %  reuonable  limita- 
tion of  p«trol«um  Import*  la  brought  about, 
your  OommlttM  b«ll«y*a  that;  In  the  tvant 
of  a  ■•rloua  •mtrganoy,  thla  Nation  will  And 
ItMlf  ytart  away  from  attaining  tha  laval  of 
pctrolaum  production  ntoaaaary  to  mMt  our 
national  Mourlty  natda.  (Takan  from  the 
roport  of  the  ■paelal  Oommlttaa  To  invaatl* 
gala  Oruda  OU  Importa,  July  N,  1967. ) 

Tht  •Mrttory  of  the  Interior  hM 
eorr»elly  ilrtMfd  tht  eruoUl  nwtMlly 
of  ftndini  and  divtloplni  RdtftUonAl  rt > 
MTVN  fti  our  iNliUni  rNtrvM  irt  di> 

fitlod.  Nt  hM  poinitd  oul  U\iit  ilnet 
ISI  ihf  numbtr  of  wtUii  drIUtd  hM  do • 
oUntd  by  ftaproNUtuttly  11  ptrttnl. 
iinilem  will  noti  ihftl  iht  dtfihM 
Mntndmeni,    for    which    ihty    volcd, 

filiood  p«r(leul«r  littM  upon  Jmtt  luoh 
Mtoii.  Onoe  AgRin  Z  invltt  itUntlon 
to  Iht  lAit  pAriiraph  of  Motion  •  of  th« 
Trttdt  AirMinonta  txttnilon  Aot  whioh 
Z  have  prvvloualy  quottd. 

rOHItUN  TRAOl:   TMI  OOLUR  OAI*  M  OONI 

Apart  from  the  needi  of  national  de- 
fense, it  would  be  well  to  consider  our 
importa  and  exports  in  oil  as  compared 
to  other  aspects  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Let  us  separate  some  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation  from  the  Action  and  the  myth 
that  exist  today. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  longer 
any  dollar  shortage  throughout  the 
world.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  shortage 
of  dollars  in  a  few  countries,  but  in  the 
world  as  a  whole  foreign  dollar  hold- 
ings now  amount  to  more  than  $16  bil- 
lion. I  first  came  to  Washington  in 
1948.  We  were  told  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  Marshall  plan  to  give 
away  $17  billion  as  a  contribution  to  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Europe.  It 
was  contended  at  that  time  that  Europe 
was  not  in  a  position,  and  could  not  be 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  repay  the 
dollars  which  she  needed  from  us.  We 
were  told  that  it  was  necessary  to  close 
the  dollar  gap.  which  theoretically  rep- 
resents the  difference  between  our  ex- 
ports and  our  imports  from  Em-ope. 

Ten  years  later  we  find  that  every  year 
since  1948  foreign  nations  have  received 
more  dollars  from  the  United  States  than 
they  have  paid  out.  While  it  Is  true  that 
an  American  is  not  entitled  to  demand 


payment  in  gold  for  his  dollars,  foreign 
nations  and  foreign  businesses  are  in  a 
position  to  demand  gold  payments. 

Much  of  the  dominant  position  of  the 
United  States  in  international  commerce 
has  been  related  to  our  ability  to  redeem 
our  currency  abroad  by  payment  in  gold. 
When  the  great  hue  and  cry  to  close  the 
dollar  gap  was  raised  in  1948.  we  then 
had  at  Fort  Knox  $24,400  million,  in 
round  figures,  worth  of  gold.  Foreign 
nations  held  $7,700  million,  leaving  us 
$16,700  million  in  gold  that  we  could 
call  our  own.  By  the  end  of  1958,  our 
gold  balance  had  declined  to  $20,600  mil- 
lion, with  foreign  nations  holding  $17,600 
million,  leaving  us  only  $3  billion  In  gold 
not  subject  to  foreign  claims.  We  were 
told  that  this  is  less  than  the  bare  mini- 
mum which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on 
hand  for  the  protection  of  our  own  cur- 
rency within  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  when 
we  look  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  far  from 
having  a  situation  that  requires  that  we 
place  more  of  our  dollar  holdings  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  nations,  we  have.  In 
fact,  just  the  opposite  situation, 

X  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  a 
number  of  ways  by  means  of  which  we 
can  adJUNt  our  present  iltuatlon  In  order 
to  reverse  the  fiow  of  our  dollars  to  for- 
eign nations,  There  are  a  number  of 
expedients  whioh  we  can  use  to  protect 
our  poaltlon;  but,  so  loni  m  we  stick 
to  piMcnt  policies,  we  have  depleted  our 
lold  rwfi'vcs  M  fftr  m  wc  cah  alTurd, 

On*  mny  nek  how  wc  OMme  to  be  In 
•uch  An  unfavorAble  poNlilon  on  trade 
bAlAncec.  when  our  cNpuiis  have  been 
•NCcedlnH  our  Imuoru  by  more  tlmn  M 
billion  A  ycAr,  Much  of  the  miaunder* 
itAndlnK  IM  thiH  Held  han  i(>avtUed  from 
i  fAlluie  of  Admmlstrallon  uropaian- 
dlMta  to  tell  the  whole  story.  When  they 
compute  an  export  figure  of  $17,000  mil- 
lion for  1B5I,  compered  to  an  import 
figure  of  |ia,800  million  for  the  aame 
period,  they  stop  at  that  point,  without 
telling  the  rest  of  the  story. 

The  spokesmen  for  unlimited  importa 
leave  out  of  their  calculations  over  13 
billion  of  military  expenditures  overseas 
in  payments  for  base  rights  and  in  pay- 
rolls of  servicemen. 

They  overlook  almost  $3  billion  of 
direct  aid  to  foreign  governments. 

They  overlook  $3  billion  annually  of 
American  investment  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

They  overlook  the  tourist  expenditures 
of  about  $13/4  billion  annually  going  to 
citizens  of  foreign  countries. 

When  all  of  these  factors  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see 
why  our  dollar  balance  is  declining  at 
the  very  time  when  we  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  we  would  be  in  better  shape 
than  ever. 

Therefore,  let  us  get  this  matter 
straight,  once  and  for  all.  There  is  no 
dollar  shortage  in  any  general  sense. 
We  are  on  the  short  end  of  payment 
balances.  In  a  general  sense,  it  Is  this 
Nation  which  owes  the  money,  not  the 
foreign  cotmtrles. 

MOST     INDUSTKIKS     EXPORT     MORK    THAN     THKT 
IMPORT 

Now  let  us  further  analyze  the  nature 
of  foreign  Imports  into  this  country.    Of 


$12,800  million  of  foreign  products  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  last  year, 
almost  half  of  these  products  came  In 
without  any  charge  whatever  for  duty. 
These  products  were  on  the  free  list. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  not  produced 
In  the  United  States.  I  have  in  mind 
such  products  as  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas. 
industrial  diamonds,  varioiis  metals, 
ores,  and  newsprint. 

When  we  add  to  the  list  of  Imports 
which  come  in  duty-free  the  Imports 
which  are  subject  to  duty,  although  they 
are  not  competitive  with  American 
products,  such  as  chrome,  nickel,  manga- 
nese, and  cut  diamonds,  we  find  that 
more  than  half  of  the  products  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  are  not 
competitive  with  those  produced  here. 
With  regard  to  that  half  of  our  Im- 
ports, we  are  trading  in  the  old  end 
traditional  sense,  whereby  a  Nation  im- 
ports the  things  it  does  not  produce  and 
cannot  produce,  and  exports  the  things 
It  produces  in  surplus.  This  much  of 
our  foreign-trade  picture  should  be 
simple  and  relatively  uncomplicated. 

There  is  a  second  type  of  trade,  which 
Is  generally  accepted  and  favored  by 
all  naUons,  ThU  is  the  kind  of  trade 
in  which  a  nation  imports  a  product 
which  Is  not  esaential  to  the  security  of 
the  importing  nation,  and  which  ha«  al- 
WAys  been  produced  more  cheAply  by 
foreign  natlnna. 

The  Uiiid  ealcNoiy  of  importa  are 
IhON  which  mnet  Mailone  prohibit, 
Those  ImiMrtN  would  have  the  rlTecl 
of  cui'tAilIng  or  deatiuytm  an  ee- 
labiished  doin^aMe  iiiduntiy,  I  hAvt 
not  been  Able  to  ni\d  a  eliiHie  InetAncv. 
with  the  eNceitlimi  of  the  United  MlAlea 
of  America,  in  which  a  eountry  Iias  per* 
mitted  one  of  ita  major  industriM  to 
loee  Its  dotueaiic  market,  or  even  a  elt* 
nlfteant  portion  of  lu  dnmeetlo  mArket. 
t  Am  sure  their  muat  be  instAneei  in 
which  this  has  leaulted:  yet  t  have  chal- 
lenged some  of  thoee  who  poee  as  ex* 
perta  in  this  field  to  cite  me  even  one. 
Thus  far  they  have  not  done  so.  It  is 
certainly  true  in  a  general  sense  that 
every  nation  imposes  tariffs  and  quotas 
or  provides  subsidies  for  its  domestic  In- 
dustries before  it  permits  them  to  be 
driven  out  by  low-cost  foreign  com- 
petition. In  the  United  States  only 
1  '2  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, or  3  percent  of  our  movable  pro- 
duction, is  represented  by  imported 
products  which  are  competitive  with 
American  production. 

In  almost  every  major  Industry,  our 
exports  exceed  our  imports. 

For  example:  Our  Nation  exports 
nearly  five  times  as  much  In  the  field  of 
chemicals  and  related  products  as  it 
imports. 

We  export  about  14  times  as  much  in- 
dustrial office  and  printing  machine 
equipment  as  we  import. 

We  export  nearly  four  times  as  much 
In  the  scientific  and  professional  instru- 
ments field  as  we  Import. 

The  automobile  industry  Is  an  Interest- 
ing example  of  foreign  trade.  At  pres- 
ent, we  import  almost  four  times  as  many 
cars  as  we  export.  Yet,  when  we  com- 
pare the  total  dollar  volimie  of  exi>orts 
of  automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories,  to 
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the  total  volu.ne  of  Imports,  we  find  that 
our  export*  are  well  over  twice  our  im- 
ports. 

The  answer  to  these  seemingly  con- 
tradictory statistics  in  connection  with 
the  automobile  Industry  is  that  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  automobile 
exports  is  composed  of  component  parts 
and  trucks,  which  are  produced  in  this 
country,  but  are  assembled  in  other 
countries.  Thus,  we  Import  more  fin- 
ished products,  more  complete  automo- 
biles; but  we  export  far  more  in  the  way 
of  semifinished  automobiles. 

In  other  words,  except  for  sugar  and 
wool,  which  Industries  are  protected  by 
special  arrangements  under  law,  every 
other  American  major  industry,  except 
the  minerals  and  the  paper  industries. 

Import*  compared  to  tsportt 


exports  far  more  than  it  Imports.  Thla 
statement  is  even  true  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  although  certain  seg- 
ments of  that  industry  do  face  stiff 
foreign  competition. 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products, 
therefore,  constitute  the  principal  In- 
dustry unprotected  by  a  firm  arrange- 
ment in  Federal  law  In  which  Imports 
greatly  exceed  exports.  In  the  petro- 
leum industry,  as  I  have  said,  the  imports 
exceed  expnarts  by  over  five  to  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  comparing  imports  to  exports  In 
certain  industries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Ili<lu>lrktl,  ullltv.  itliil  luliilllin  luwllUlwy  IlidUlU'y. 

Aul.'iiiiiliili'o,  |ktrl>  uikI  .ii'i'i'>M>rt(«i 
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rSTlUbiDM  |N»t>*TRT  AevnSIM  fAI  MOSi  TNAN 
life  kMAN»  Mr  iMr««eT« 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  Preetdent,  petroleum 
And  petroleum  produeie  liAve  Aoeuunved 
for  A  KitAdily  decUnink  iiercentAge  of  to- 
tal U.t.  fNporU.  At  the  eame  time  oil 
hAN  Acenunted  for  a  uteaUily  inciPAeini 
khiUf  \\\  InUl  UM.  imitoitM. 

\  would  like  tu  Iheeit  in  the  KituNe 
At  tills  point,  a  table  siiowlua  these  ooti- 
trAsling  trends. 

Thnt  bflhg  no  objeetlon,  the  tAble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  tticoKD, 
as  followBi 


or  8  pfrcfiU  of  the  totAl  VAlue  oi  aU  tm- 
poru  u\  Mil  pommodltlee,  In  1951  theee 
ttiureN  were  II  ft  billion,  or  18  uereent  of 
thig  NAtlon'M  imimrt  tiide,  Obvlouily. 
oil  hAi  Ali'eAdy  contributed  k  HubNtAntiAl 
and  inei'eAAing  ehAre  of  the  ietAl  U.M. 
imoort  irAde.  Thli  («ne  industry,  mo 
viui  to  nnlionnl  neeurity,  should  not  be 
eNpeeted  to  contribute  to  inereaMini  in- 
ternational trade  beyond  the  iMint  that 
endaniters  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
domestic  luppliec. 


This  history  shows  that  oil  has  more 
than  done  its  part  in  encouraging  world 
trade.  To  further  the  extent  of  contri- 
bution petroleum  h£is  made  since  1939, 
the  date  of  the  original  Venezuela  agree- 
ment, total  annual  dollar  value  of  pe- 
troleum Imports  has  Increased  more 
than  35  times,  from  approximately  $40 
million  to  abooit  $1.5  billion  in  1957. 

Comparing  the  first  half  of  1956  to  the 
first  half  of  1958,  we  see  that  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States 
dropped  by  698,000  barrels  daily,  while 
production  in  the  Middle  East  increased 
by  502,000  barrels  daily  and  Venezuelan 
production  Increased  155,000  barrels 
daily.  U.8.  production  was  down  9.7  per- 
cent in  this  period,  while  Middle  East 
production  was  up  13.9  percent,  Ven- 
ezuelan production  up  6.6  percent.  Far 
East  production  up  19.2  percent,  and 
Canadian  production  up  4.6  percent. 

The  following  chart  shows  changes  In 
crude  oil  production  from  the  first  half 
of  1956  to  the  first  half  of  1958: 

Changei  in  crude  oil  production — Firtt  half 
i»St  versu»  flr$t  half  J95e 
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Mr.  Preildent,  the  tmnortailen  of  oil 
Into  the  UiUed  iuien  hnti  InorMitd  irt* 
mendouely  in  the  laul  ft  yeeri,  as  demon- 
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Mr.  LONG.  In  1958,  as  Is  apparent 
from  this  table,  oil  accounted  for  12.9 
percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  U.S. 
imports.  When  it  is  realized  that  ap- 
proximately half  of  these  Imiports  are  not 
competitive  with  American  goods,  it  Is 
apparent  that  oil  accounted  for  well  over 
25  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  all 
competitive  imports. 

The  petroleum  Industry  recognizes  the 
important  role  of  international  trade. 
However,  let  us  take  a  look  at  Me  rela- 
tive position  of  oil  In  total  U.S.  foreign 
trade  for  1957  and  compare  this  with 
1934,  the  year  the  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram was  authorized.  In  1934  oil  im- 
poits  were  valued  at  about  $36  million. 
cv 336 


Most  industries  which  face  stiff  for- 
eign competition  have  the  protection  of 
tariffs.  On  goods  which  are  protected, 
excluding  oil.  the  average  tariff  is  al- 
most 15  percent  ad  valorem,  compared 
to  a  tariff  of  approximately  3  percent 
in  the  case  of  oil. 

In  almost  every  case  where  imports 
of  a  product  exceed  the  exports  of  that 
product  there  is  a  program  to  protect 
our  domestic  Industry.  Two  examples 
of  this  are  sugar  and  wool.  The  level 
of  American  production  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  sustained  by  acts  of  Congress. 

In  1958.  om-  exports  totaled  $17.9  bil- 
lion, and  our  Imports  totaled  $12.8  bil- 
lion. In  1957  our  exports  were  valued 
at  $20.8  billion,  while  Imports  were 
valued  at  $12.8  billion.  Our  Imports 
have  been  roughly  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  our  exports.    Only  half  of  the  goods 


we  Import  compete  directly  with  Ameri- 
can goods.  Only  about  $6.5  billion  of  our 
annual  imports  are  competitive. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  average  ratio  of 
exports  to  all  competitive  Imports  for 
the  last  2  years  is  approximately  3  to  1. 
Our  exports  are  three  times  as  large  as 
our  imports  for  American  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Compare  this  favorable  ratio  to  the 
situation  which  exists  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry, where  we  import  over  five  times 
as  much  as  we  export.  Is  it  not  then 
apparent  that  the  oil  Industry  Is  already 
absorbing  at  least  several  times  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
foreign  trade? 

What  other  American  Industry  and 
Its  workers  would  be  willing  to  give  20 
percent  of  their  market  to  foreign  im- 
ports, and  lower  their  tariff  to  3  percent. 
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without  the  prospect  of  some  sort  of 
protection? 

I  should  like  to  put  my  friends  on 
notice  that  if  their  attitude  concerning 
protection  for  an  industry,  which  is  so 
vital  to  our  national  security,  is  one  of 
unrestricted  free  trade,  we  may  require 
that  they  live  by  the  same  standards 
they  set  for  us. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  defense  amend- 
ment, the  President  has  the  power  to 
raise  as  well  as  lower  the  import  quotas. 
It  is  not  a  one  way  street.  If  any  of  the 
fears  expressed  by  opponents  of  the 
program  materialize,  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  increase  the  <|uota. 

ooMcsnc  PEOoucnoN  will  pkotict  ths 
coNsni 


Many  fallacious  arguments  have  been 
used  in  attacking  the  President's  long- 
overdue  action  to  regulate  oil  imports. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  President's  or- 
der is  a  major  contribution  to  inflation. 

The  record  of  the  oil  producing  indus- 
try refutes  this  statement.  The  domestic 
petroleum  producing  industry  has  been 
one  of  the  least  inflationary  industries  in 
the  United  States.  Since  December  of 
1947,  crude  oil  prices  have  been  adjusted 
upward  in  only  two  instances,  once  in 
June  1953  and  again  in  January  1957. 
Both  Increases  were  nominal  and  insufS- 
cent  to  offset  increasing  costs.  Since  the 
last  increase,  prices  have  been  eroded 
away  until  today  in  many  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  States  the 
price  is  below  what  it  was  before  January 
1967. 

In  the  latest  16  months,  studies  made 
by  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  indicate  that 
oil  producers  have  lost  $807,718  a  day  in 
income  through  crude  price  cuts,  involv- 
ing 5,487.200  barrels  a  day.  During  this 
time  some  crudes  have  sustained  two 
price  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  table 
shows  cuts  in  the  price  of  crude  oil,  the 
amount  of  crude  affected,  and  the  total 
daily  dollar  loss  to  producers: 


October  1957  to  April  1958. 

May  to  October  1958 

November   1058  to  mld- 
January  1099 


Barrels 
per  day 


1.  94.^  000 

2.  200,  470 

1,282,050 


Amount 

of  Cllt 

(cents) 


13.1 
20.  SI 

&75 


Totiil 
lo:is 


$250,000 
46^000 

112,188 


Mr.  President,  a  few  upward  adjust- 
ments were  made  in  this  period  which 
added  $17,470  to  producers'  income. 

Since  1947,  this  industry  has  absorbed 
more  than  11  general  increases  in  the 
price  of  steel,  which  It  uses  by  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  every  year.  Industry  wage 
rates  have  Increased  on  10  occasions,  and 
there  have  been  increases  in  the  price  of 
all  of  its  equipment  from  drill  pipe  to  oil- 
field machinery. 

We  often  hear  complaints  about  the 
high  price  of  gasoline  at  the  service  sta- 
tion. Yet  today  we  pay  only  2  percent 
more  for  gasoline — less  taxes — than  we 
did  in  1926.  It  is  true  that  since  1926  the 
tax  on  gasoline  has  increased  270  per- 
cent. The  2-percent  increase  in  the  price 
of  gasoline  is  in  contrast  to  a  63 -percent 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  for 


all  commodities  during  the  same  period. 
Nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  tremen- 
dous improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
gasoline. 

This  history  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
Is  persuasive  argimient  that  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  will  not  be  the 
victims  of  unreasonable  price  increases 
because  of  a  very  modest  restriction 
placed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
oil. 

It  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
imports  had  been  steadily  increasing 
until  the  President's  order  went  into  ef- 
fect and  inflation  had  increased  tremen- 
dously during  this  period. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Senate 
that  New  England  has  experienced  an 
Increase  of  about  2  cents  per  gallon  in 
the  price  of  fuel  oil  within  the  last  few 
months.  It  was  said  that  this  was  the 
result  of  the  voluntary  controls  over  the 
importation  of  oil. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  imports  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  March  10,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  raised  the  price 
of  fuel  oil.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
crease in  fuel  oil  prices  was  due  to  the 
increase  in  transportation  costs. 

The  increase  in  tank-wagon  prices  In 
four  Midwestern  States  has  been  criti- 
cized. Let  me  say  that  a  one-half  cent 
per  gallon  increase  Is  hardly  worth  com- 
menting on  in  this  regard.  There  are 
frequent  price  fluctuations  in  tank- 
wagon  prices  throughout  the  United 
States  at  all  times.  If  there  were  not 
this  price  difference,  it  is  likely  that 
someone  would  contend  that  there  was 
an  industry  monopoly  and  that  the  in- 
dustry was  not  subject  to  competitive 
conditions. 

Oddly  enough,  the  price  increase  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 
was  that  which  was  referred  to.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  one 
of  the  major  oil  importing  companies 
which  was  not  in  favor  of  the  manda- 
tory program.  When  it  was  pointed  out 
In  the  Senate  that  "these  oil  interests 
could  not  wait  for  the  ink  to  get  dry  on 
the  President's  proclamation  before  they 
started  raising  prices,"  it  might  be  said 
that,  inasmuch  as  Standard  Oil  of  In- 
diana was  opposed  to  the  mandatory 
program,  they  could  have  raised  prices 
in  order  to  discredit  the  program  and 
make  it  appear  as  if  it  were  responsible 
for  what  was  actually  a  long-contem- 
plated price  increase. 

The  independents  and  other  domestic 
producers  would  want  this  program  to 
be  popular,  while  the  large  importers 
might  well  want  the  program  to  be 
unpopular. 

When  critics  of  this  program  referred 
to  the  problem  of  increased  unemploy- 
ment, they  could  not  be  referring  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  oil  field  workers 
who  will  be  put  back  to  work,  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  tabulation  and  estimate 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
made  as  to  the  effect  of  increased  im- 
ports in  Louisiana  indicates  that  in 
Louisiana  alone,  which  is  not  the  largest 
producing  State  by  any  means,  unem- 
ployment Increased  about  25,000  because 
of  increased  oil  imports. 


The  increased  production  from  do- 
mestic wells,  which  has  long  been  pro- 
ducing at  uneconomically  low  daily  al- 
lowables, should  help  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  oil. 

Foreign  imports  do  not  tend  to  lower 
the  price  of  oil — they  merely  lower 
American  production.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  importers  own  most  of  the 
refinery  capacity.  The  more  they  im- 
port the  less  domestic  oil  they  buy.  The 
less  they  buy,  the  less  oil  the  independ- 
ents can  produce,  once  the  above- 
ground  storage  has  been  fully  utilized.. 
At  this  point.  State  programs  prorate 
production  to  prevent  waste  and  to  per- 
mit to  each  producer  his  share  of  daily 
allowables. 

It  is  unsound  from  the  cons\mier'8 
economic  standpoint  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  oil.  Even  if  foreign 
sources  were  not  susceptible  to  the 
whims  of  dictators  and  unstable  govern- 
ments, it  should  be  remembered  that 
foreign  oil  production  is  controlled  by 
a  handful  of  International  oil  combines. 
In  contrast,  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry consists  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  and  companies 
engaged  in  the  production  of  petroleum. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  better  for  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  few  international  oil  compa- 
nies? Or  is  It  better  that  they  rely 
upon  thousands  of  producers  In  this 
country?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
President's  order,  by  preservmg  compe- 
tition, will  better  protect  the  consumer. 
The  capacity  of  American  producers 
is  over  10  million  barrels  per  day.  They 
have  been  permitted  to  produce  only 
7.100.000  barrels  per  day. 
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or  UNDESIXABLK  CONTKOL  Or  IKDU8T«T 


The  objection  has  been  raised  that 
the  order  of  March  10  leads  straight 
down  the  road  to  greater  bureaucratic 
control  over  U.S.  industry. 

This  supposition  is  completely  falla- 
cious. Smce  the  first  days  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  Federal  Government  haa 
regulated  foreign  commerce.  This  ex- 
ercise of  constitutional  authority  need 
not.  and,  in  fact,  it  cannot  legally  lead 
to  controls  of  prices  and  wages  of  do- 
mestic mdustries. 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  the 
action  of  the  President  to  limit  oil  Im- 
ports is  under  specific  provisions  of  law 
wherein  the  Congress  has  delegated  re- 
sponsibility to  the  President.  The  law, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  national  se- 
curity amendment,  was  first  enacted  as 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  e:x- 
tension  Act  of  1957.  It  was  further 
amended  and  clarified  last  year  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958.  This  law  gives  the 
President  authority  to  limit  imports  in 
the  interest  of  national  security.  The 
law  gives  the  President  absolutely  no  au- 
thority to  control  prices,  wages  or  any 
aspect  01  a  domestic  industry.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  outside  the  law. 
It  is  fantasy  to  speculate  that  this  law 
authorizes  broadside  Government  con- 
trols of  industry  operations.  Any  at- 
tempt to  so  extend  it  certainly  would  fail 
for  lack  of  legal  basis. 


Some  Members  of  this  body  seem  to 
abhor  the  thought  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exercising  its  constitutional 
right  and  responsibility  to  control  for- 
eign commerce.  The  fact  ts  that  until 
recently  the  few  international  oil  c(Hn- 
panies  which  control  most  of  the  for- 
eign oil  production  have  been  controlling 
oil  imports  to  their  own  liking. 

For  almost  4  years,  the  executive 
branch  has  been  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade these  importing  companies  to  limit 
their  imports.  These  pleas  and  efforts 
for  voluntary  restriction  have  been  fla- 
grantly disregarded  by  importing  com- 
panies with  the  result  that  imports  have 
jumped  to  unprecedented  levels. 

CHABGE    or    DtBCUlinfATION    ITNrOlTNDIS 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  discriminatory  against 
regions  of  the  United  States  without  in- 
digenous fuel  supplies.  This  charge  is 
likewise  without  foundation. 

The  President's  order  will  not  result  in 
a  drastic  cutback  in  imports.  It,  in  fact, 
will  permit  petroleum  imports  at  a  very 
substantial  rate.  Prior  to  World  War  II, 
total  petroleum  imported  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  about  5  percent  of 
domestic  production.  Followmg  World 
War  n.  during  the  period  1946  to  1950. 
imports  increased  rapidly,  averaging 
about  10  percent  of  domestic  production. 
During  the  period  1951  to  1955.  imports 
increased  further,  averaging  about  16 
percent  of  domestic  production.  The 
new  oil  import  order  will  permit  imports 
to  continue  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  approximately  20  percent  of  domestic 
production.  Certainly  this  cannot  be 
criticized  as  a  drastic  cutback.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  most  reasonable  limitation. 

It  is  true  that  the  order  constitutes  a 
cutback  from  the  rate  of  imports  during 
the  past  3  years.  For  example,  during 
1958  total  imports  amounted  to  25  per- 
cent of  domestic  production.  But  It  be- 
came obvious  that  such  high  rates  of  im- 
ports were  crippling  the  domestic  in- 
dustry and  causing  a  serious  decline  in 
the  exploratory  and  development  efforts 
of  the  domestic  industry.  No  one  has 
sought  to  eliminate  all  petroleum 
imports. 

The  President's  Special  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee To  Investigat'^  Crude  Oil  Imports 
carefully  considered  this  aspect  of  the 
problem.  In  its  1957  report,  it  had  this 
to  say: 

Domestic  consumers  are  utilizing  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  petroleiim  products  for 
transportation,  fuel,  heatlcg,  and  many 
other  aspects  of  consumer  life.  In  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency,  it  is  essential  to 
these  constmiers  that  there  be  adequate  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  cost,  both  now  and  In 
the  future.  The  low  cost  of  imported  oil  is 
attractive,  but  excessive  reliance  upon  It  in 
the  short  run  may  put  the  Nation  in  a  long- 
term  vulnerable  position.  Imported  sup- 
plies could  be  cut  off  in  an  emergency  and 
might  well  be  diminished'  by  events  beyond 
our  control.  This  vulnerability  could  easily 
result  in  a  much  higher  cost,  or  even  in  the 
unavailability,  of  oil  to  consumers.  It  Is 
therefore  believed  that  the  best  interests  of 
domestic  consumers,  tm  well  as  of  national 
security,  will  be  served  if  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance is  maintained  between  domestic  and 
foreign  supplies. 


During  recent  months  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  has  taken  action  to  increase 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  American  com- 
panies operating  there.  This  action  fur- 
ther illustrates  the  Instability  of  foreign 
oil  from  a  consumer  standpoint. 

As  consmners,  the  more  we  become  de- 
pendent on  any  foreign  source,  the  more 
we  are  at  their  mercy  with  respect  to 
the  price  we  are  forced  to  pay.  Once 
we  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources,  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
pay  whatever  price  is  asked.  The  slight 
savings  we  might  temporarily  enjoy 
could  prove  very  expensive  a  few  years 
from  now. 

CANADA    IS  TREATED   FAIRLT 

The  mandatory  oil  import  program 
has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  complicate  our  relations  with 
Canada.  Let  us  weigh  the  impact  of 
the  program  upon  our  northern  neigh- 
bor before  we  jump  to  that  totally  im- 
warranted  conclusion.  It  is  important 
to  realize  several  facts : 

First,  oil  as  such  is  a  minute  particle 
of  our  overall  trade  with  Canada. 

Second,  the  mandatory  program 
makes  generous  allowances  for  Canadian 
oil  imports. 

Third,  the  Importing  companies  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  not  been  filling 
their  allocations  under  the  volimtary 
program  with  Canadian  oil,  not  because 
of  any  U.S.  Government  restrictions,  but 
because  these  importers  found  a  cheap- 
er source  of  supply,  namely  the  EJastern 
Hemisphere. 

As  to  oil  in  the  overall  Canadian  trade 
picture,  it  should  be  noted  that  In  1958 
petroleum  accounted  for  only  2.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  \J3.  exports  to  Canada 
and  only  3  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
imports  from  Canada. 

In  1958  the  United  States  exported 
$3,400  million  worth  of  goods  to  Canada. 
Petroleum  accounted  for  $82  million  of 
that  total.  We  imported  $2,600  million 
In  goods  from  Canada,  of  which  $78  mil- 
lion was  in  petroleum.  The  following 
table  presents  these  figures: 

Caruidian-ATnerican  tTode,  1958 


Camwrla  to  l'nite<l  States. . 
Vnite<l  States  to  Cetnada.. 


Total 
exports 


Miairmt 
»2.fino 

3.400 


Petro- 
leum 
exports 


MiUiotiM 

$78 
82 


Perront 
of  total 


3.0 
2.4 


This  chart  Illustrates  the  obvious  fact 
that  Canada  finds  it  economical  to  ship 
oil  to  us  in  the  west  and  we  find  it  eco- 
ncxnlcal  to  ship  oil  to  Canada  in  the 
east. 

The  mandatory  program  makes  allow- 
ances for  refineries  in  the  north  central 
portion  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
easiest  access  to  Canadian  oil.  It  pro- 
vides that  Imports  of  these  refiners  will 
not  be  within  the  program.  Thus,  they 
will  be  allowed  to  import  without  re- 
strictions whatever  they  need  In  the  way 
of  imports  from  Canada. 

During  the  past  year  when  the  volun- 
tary program  was  in  effect,  imp<Mi«rs  in 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Northwest,  who  histori- 
cally have  purchased  Canadian  crude 


oil,  began  to  turn  mare  and  more  to  the 
cheaper  crudes  of  the  Eastern  Hani- 
sphere. 

The  voluntary  program  did  not  estab- 
lish the  source  of  imports,  nor  does  the 
present  mandatory  program.  If  import- 
ers wish  to  purchase  all  their  Imports 
from  Canada,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
program  to  rule  otherwise. 

But  let  us  face  the  facts.  By  and 
large.  American  importers  do  not  want 
oil  frcxn  Canada.  In  1957.  imports  into 
the  west  coast  frcxn  Canada  totaled 
95,000  barrels  daily.  In  1958,  this  total 
dropped  to  25,000  barrels  daily  despite 
the  fact  the  Government's  crude  oil  al- 
location was  more  than  75,000  barrels 
daily  for  companies  in  that  area  who 
normally  imported  from  Cana^. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  19CT.  imports 
from  Canada  into  the  west  coast  totaled 
only  11.000  barrels  daily,  some  65,000 
barrels  below  the  daily  allocation.  This 
decline  took  place  despite  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  importing  companies  in  the 
area  have  pipelines  from  Canada  to 
their  refinery  gates. 

This  record  shows  that  the  President's 
program  does  not  discriminate  against 
Canada.  If  there  is,  or  has  been,  dis- 
crimination, it  has  been  at  the  hands 
of  the  importing  companies,  not  the 
U.S.  Government. 

In  addition,  let  us  examine  Canada's 
own  record.  In  1954,  Canada  imported 
95,000  barrels  daily  from  the  United 
States.  In  1957,  this  declined  to  80.000 
barrels  daily.  In  contrast,  during  this 
same  period,  imports  into  Canada  from 
the  Middle  East  and  Venezuela  in- 
creased from  218,000  barrels  daily  in 
1954  to  320,000  barrels  daily  in  1957. 
As  a  result,  about  45  percent  of  Cana- 
dian consumption  is  being  supplied  by 
Middle  EUist  and  Venezuelan  oil.  Can- 
ada Imports  large  quantities  of  low-cost 
Middle  East  and  Venezuelan  oil,  rather 
than  U.S.  oil,  to  meet  her  large  eastern 
markets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  takes 
the  position  that  she  has  an  established 
right  to  export  her  own  production  into 
the  United  States. 

It  might  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  our 
trade  experience  with  Canada  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  In  1950,  we  im- 
ported 108,000  tons  of  lead  pigs  and  bars 
from  Canada.  On  January  26.  1951,  our 
Government  felt  it  necessary  to  impose 
price  controls  upon  lead  and  other  non- 
ferrous  metals.  This  immediately 
caused  Canadian  producers  to  divert 
their  lead  to  other  markets  where  they 
could  obtain  a  higher  price.  Our  lead 
imports  from  Canada  were  cut  almost  in 
half.  In  1951,  they  dropped  to  57,000 
tons.  In  spite  of  our  great  need  for 
lead  during  the  Korean  conflict,  the  in- 
centive to  sell  to  other  markets  was  too 
great  for  our  Canadian  neighbors  to 
refuse. 

This  is  not  to  condemn  our  good  neigh- 
bors but  merely  to  point  out  that  a 
fair  minded  Canadian  has  no  basis  to 
criticize  an  order  which  protects  Ameri- 
can interests  in  a  moderate  way  without 
discriminating  against  Canada. 

TXMXZTTLA   XTSDTBSTA'KDS 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  this 
program   would   damage    our   relations 
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with  Venesuela.  It  would  appear  that 
Amerioani  are  more  worried  about  thle 
than  the  Veneiuelatu.  Their  Mlnleter 
of  Mlnei  and  Hydrocarbons,  Br.  Juan 
Pable  PerM  Alfonio,  hai  stated  that  he 
doea  not  regard  the  now  17.8.  mandatory 
Imports  control  plan  as  a  substantial 
ohanjie  In  the  situation.  8r.  Alfonso 
said: 

Obllt^tory  rtttrlotlona  in  th«  UnlUd  8Ut«a 
do  ni>t  mcxUfy  tubcuntl»liy  tht  txuting 
situation  of  tht  oU  industry  in  this  nation. 

For  •cm*  tlm*  now,  voluntary  rettrlctlona 
hav*  Hhown  th*  way  toward  itablUty  of  mar- 
kaU  and  prloM.  Zt  la  thU  atablllty  that  wa 
ara  Intaraatad  in. 

Vanavuala,  Ilka  tha  Unltad  Btataa,  wanta 
to  avoid  upaettlng  tha  oil  Industry  either 
hara  or  thara  through  undue  market  com- 
petition. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  has 
been  a  fantastic  Increase  In  the  Impor- 
tation of  oil  from  Venezuela  in  the  last 
10  years.  No  other  nation  than  the 
United  States,  capable  of  producing  all 
the  oil  it  needs,  would  consider  allowing 
as  much  oil  to  come  Into  the  country. 
No  other  nation  would  have  been  so  self- 
effacing. 

The  Venezuelans  are  certainly  intelli- 
gent enough  to  recognize  their  good 
fortune  in  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the 
American  market. 

Om*  prime  purpose  in  economic  assist- 
ance to  friends  and  allies  should  be  to 
help  other  nations  to  provide  their  own 
requirements  rather  than  to  displace 
American  workers. 

Our  good-neighbor  policy  of  allowing 
exces.sively  large  imports  has  benefited 
more  than  anyone  else,  the  large  oil  com- 
panies. A  country  such  as  Argentina, 
which  has  its  own  nationalized  oil  in- 
dustry will  find  little  opportunity  to  sell 
oil  in  the  United  States.  The  large  in- 
tegrated companies  who  own  the  tankers 
and  the  refineries  are  not  Interested  m 
bu3^g  oil  from  other  sources.  They 
will  not  ship  it  and  they  will  not  be 
anxious  to  refine  it.  They  can  make 
more  money  producing  their  own  oil 
overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  felt  compelled 
to  go  mto  considerable  detail  to  produce 
the  facts  and  figures  to  put  to  rest  a 
great  number  of  uninformed  charges 
and  statements  which  have  been  cast 
about  this  Chamber  and  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  rather 
willy-nilly  fashion.  Their  statements 
do  credit  to  the  extremities  of  their  im- 
agination. Practically  none  of  these 
statements  had  any  documentation 
whatever.  I  regret  to  spy  that  a  number 
of  them  exposed  an  abysmal  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  even  the  most 
elementary  aspects  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  A  great  number  of  them 
would  appear  to  rely  ui>on  the  popular 
misconception  that  the  domestic  petro- 
leum producer  is  a  powerful,  vested, 
special  interest,  gaining  special  advan- 
tages to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 

Herblock,  the  great  cartoonist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  usually  pictures  the 
typical  oil  man  as  fat  and  prosperous 
and  a  cigar  smoker.  This  picture,  while 
extremely  exaggerated,  should  be  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  importer.    The  typi- 


cal domestic  producer  who  Is  not  In  a 
position  to  operate  overseas,  could  more 
accurately  be  pictured  In  khaki  work 
clothes.  Most  of  our  small  independent 
producers  work  hard  for  no  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  a  decent  wage,  and 
many  go  broke.  A  few  lucky  and  skill- 
ful ones  strike  It  rich,  but  that  per- 
centage is  extremely  small. 

At  a  later  date,  I  expect  to  present 
more  Information  to  clear  up  the  false 
public  Impression  about  the  financial 
status  of  the  Independent  oil  producers. 
It  will  be  shown  that  earnings  for  the 
domestic  Industry  em  a  whole  are  about 
the  same  as  for  manufacturing  gener- 
ally. 

THI  rOREION   TAX  CXCDrr 

It  Is  the  billion-dollar  American  oil 
companies  which  are  reaping  the  bene- 
fits from  foreign  oil  imports.  These 
large  corporations  are  benefited  by  a 
tax  advantage  which  makes  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  appear 
very  small  by  comparison. 

The  operation  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  has  caused  the  large  oil  com- 
panies to  pay  practically  no  tax  what- 
ever on  their  fantastic  profits  from  for- 
eign oil.  As  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain to  a  nimiber  of  my  friends,  any 
reduction  in  percentage  depletion  for 
oil  would  not  bring  additional  revenue 
to  the  U.S.  Government  from  the 
enormous  income  from  foreign  oil, 
because  it  would  only  result  in  Vene- 
zuela, Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and 
Indonesia  increasing  their  tax  on  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  to  claim  for  their 
treasuries  that  which  would  otherwise 
escape  their  taxation  to  the  benefit  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

Anyone  who  cared  to  enlighten  him- 
self on  the  manner  in  which  this  foreign 
tax  credit  has  been  used  to  deny  rev- 
enue to  our  Oovernment  could  satisfy 
himself  in  short  order  by  reading  the 
report  drafted  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  made 
available  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  report  explains  how  this 
type  of  tax  avoidance  was  used  by 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  in  pur- 
suance of  policies  of  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

INrraSNCES   OF  CORBUPTIOM 

I  notice  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  told  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday: 

The  oil  industry  has  won  a  position  of 
corrupting  power  and  influence  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  sounds 
extremely  like  some  of  those  which  I 
have  heard  made  by  a  previous  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  hope  very 
much  he  will  produce  his  evidence  that 
the  smaller  and  independent  domestic 
producers  have  corrupted  the  Congress 
which  passed  a  law  compelling  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  action  or  that  they  cor- 
rupted the  President  who  acted,  well 
knowing  that  it  was  his  duty.  If  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  of 
unexposed  corruption  in  Government,  it 
Is  certainly  his  duty  to  bring  forth  his 
evidence. 


During  my  10  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate,  It  has  been  my  duty  to  vote  upon 
a  number  of  trade  bills  and  a  number  of 
amendments  affecting  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry  when  such  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  trade  bills.  In  some  years  when 
oil  Imports  were  at  a  lower  level,  I  have 
voted  on  the  side  of  the  major  com- 
panies. In  recent  years,  when  oil  im- 
ports began  to  threaten  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  and 
fight  to  control  foreign  imports. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
both  the  large  corporations  and  the 
small  producers  were  entitled  to  be 
heard  by  the  junior  Setuitor  from  Lou- 
isiana. Both  sides  have  very  large  in- 
vestments in  the  State  which  sent  me 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  prepared  to  testify 
under  oath  that  there  hasn't  ever  been  a 
single  instance  in  10  years  during  which 
the  representatives  of  oil  producers, 
either  large  or  small,  be  they  foreign 
producers  or  domestic  companies,  have 
made  any  offer  to  reward  or  threat  of 
reprisal  with  regard  to  any  position  that 
I  have  taken  or  proposed  to  take  con- 
cerning their  Interest.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  certainly  not  one 
who  owes  his  election  to  the  influence  of 
the  oil  companies.  They  were  almost 
unanimous  In  their  opposition  to  me — I 
mean  both  the  independent  and  the  ma- 
jor oil  producers — when  I  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1948.  in  large  measure  be- 
cause I  had  strongly  favored  a  very 
heavy  increase  in  severance  tax  on  oil 
at  the  State  level.  If  I  had  known  them 
to  be  less  than  honorable,  I  would  not 
state  to  the  contrary. 

I  believe  I  have  shown  that  the  Presi- 
dent's order  will  help  to  preserve  a  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry.  In  preserv- 
ing the  thousands  of  small  independent 
producers,  the  President's  order  will  as- 
sure vigorous  competition  by  many 
thousands  of  competitors.  Such  compe- 
tition is  necessary  if  the  consumer  is  to 
be  protected  from  monopolistic  pricing, 
I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
President's  order  has  not  and  will  not 
disturb  our  friendly  relations  with  our 
neighbors  or  our  friends  throughout  the 
world. 

Quite  the  contrary,  it  will  assure  our 
ability  to  go  to  the  aid  of  at  least  a 
dozen  of  our  Important  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  world  m  the  event  that 
everyone  else  falls  them. 

I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  that 
the  petroleum  industry  has  accepted  a 
rate  of  competitive  Imports  compared  to 
exports  many  times  beyond  the  contri- 
bution of  other  American  industries. 

Above  all,  I  believe  I  have  demon- 
strated that  the  logic  of  the  report  of 
the  President's  Special  Committee  to 
study  this  matter  is  inescapable,  and 
that  the  security  of  this  Nation  requires 
that  we  maintain  a  domestic  petroleum 
industry  adequate  to  serve  this  Nation 
in  times  of  crisis. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  cold 
winter  months  of  World  War  II  when 
fuel  was  strictly  rationed  and  those  who 
stand  ever  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices 
if  need  be  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
time  of  war.  would  never  want  this  Na- 
tion to  be  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  and 
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undependable   sources   of    fuel  during 
wartime  or  during  national  emervencles. 

It  is  for  this  final  reason  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  all  thoughtful  Americans 
who  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  them- 
Melves  with  the  problem  will  hall  tha 
President's  order  aa  a  desirable  one, 
required  by  act  of  Congreu  and  re- 
quired by  his  duty  to  preserve  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  LONG.   I  yield.  | 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  would  feel  remiss  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  if  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
and  timely  statement  which  has  l>een 
made  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  concerning  the 
domestic  oil  problems. 

Not  only  was  it  an  excellent  state- 
ment; it  was  a  statement  which  should 
have  been  made  at  a  time  closely  fol- 
lowing upon  the  President's  Executive 
order  with  respect  to  the  mandatory 
control  of  oil  imiwrts. 

I  appreciate,  too,  the  distinguished 
Senators  suppoit  of  the  President's 
position  on  setting  mandatory  quotas 
for  the  importation  of  oil.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  mterest  of  the  national  economy 
and  certainly  in  the  mterest  of  national 
defense. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana on  the  Committee  on  Fiiumce.  I 
have  worked  with  him  on  many  oc- 
casions on  the  subject  of  oil.  It  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  contmue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Longs  re- 
marks, at  point  where  he  referred  to  the 
defense  amendment  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt, because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  making  an  excellent 
statement  on  the  legislative  history  of 
the  amendment  he  has  been  discussing, 
which  was  adopted  not  only  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  but  rewrit- 
ten somewhat  by  the  Senate  Fiiumce 
Committee  in  a  manner  which,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  we  thought, 
strengthened  It.  I  am  positive  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  LouLsiana  has 
just  made  is  a  statement  of  the  legisla- 
tive intent,  at  least,  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  when  it  approved  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it.  The  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  this  clear.  I  know  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunittee  held  executive  ses- 
sions during  which  this  subject  was  very 
thoroughly  explored.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, well  recalls  (he  situation.  It  was 
discussed  and  explained  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

As  I  shall  explain,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  make  it  a  firm  mandatory  leg- 


islative requirement  that  the  President 
do  what  he  has  done.  The  amendment 
was  not  offered  because  the  defense 
amendment  in  the  bill  was  intended  to 
take  care  of  that  situation.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
was  one  of  those  who  encouraged  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  not  to 
offer  his  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  because  the  defense  amendment 
had  exactly  the  same  purpose  which  the 
Jimlor  Senator  from  Louisiana  had  in 
mind  when  he  offered  his  proposal  to 
make  it  absolutely  mandatory  on  the' 
President,  without  discretion,  that  such 
a  program  be  put  into  effect 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  order  that  the 
RkcoBD  may  be  clear — and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  do  make  it  clear — 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  exact  situation 
as  it  developed  in  the  disciissions  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the 
amendment  dealing  with  the  oil  industry. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  urged 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  not  to  press 
his  amendment  for  the  reason  that  I 
thought  the  amendment  approved  by  the 
committee  would  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  been  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Finance  Committee  who 
hoped  that  we  could  have  a  volimtary 
program,  and  that  it  would  work.  Not 
being  able  to  have  the  situation  taken 
care  of  by  volimtary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  oil  companies,  I  felt  that  the 
President  should  have  the  authority  to 
act.  I  favor  that  program  for  the  rea- 
son that,  once  we  enact  legislation  which 
makes  it  mandatory  to  limit  quotas,  or 
write  them  into  law,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
adopt  changes.  There  might  be  times 
when  changes  are  needed. 

Under  executive  direction  the  Presi- 
dent can  follow  through  with  the  pro- 
gram. He  has  established  mandatory 
quotas.  If  it  is  found  that  they  need 
to  be  changed,  he  is  m  a  position  to 
change  them. 

I  hope  this  program  will  work  satis- 
factorily, and  that  the  oil  industry  will 
give  the  President's  order  regulating  oil 
imports  at  least  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  m  line  with 
the  Senator's  remarks,  that  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  action  the  President  has 
taken  under  it,  represent  that  for  which 
Senators  voted  who  have  been  known 
to  criticize  the  order.  They  voted  for 
exactly  this;  and  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  made  every  effort  to  explain 
that  this  sort  of  situation  was  what  we 
were  voting  for  when  we  voted  for  the 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Agreement  Act 
last  year. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Long's 
speech,  when  he  referred  to  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  Special  Cabinet 
Committee, 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  stressed  the  importance  of 


a  program  of  continuous  exploration  and 
development  in  order  to  keep  current  the 
reserves  we  much  have  in  order  to  make 
oil  available  for  domestic  use.  I  have 
some  figures  which  I  think  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Ricoao.  and  which 
show  what  happened  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  and  exploration  for  oil 
in  the  year  1958. 

The  number  of  rotary  rigs  which  were 
active  in  the  drilUng  mdustry  were  down 
20.7  percent,  or  about  one-fifth.  They 
were  idle  because  of  the  importation  of 
oU. 

Second,  there  was  18.2  percent  less 
wildcat  well  drilling.  The  Senator 
frcmi  Louisiana.  I  know,  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  the  wildcats  who  find  the 
oil. 

Mr.  LONG.  Most  of  the  wUdcat 
wells  are  drilled  by  the  small  indepen- 
dent operators.  Certainly  80  percent  of 
the  discoveries  of  oil  have  been  made  by 
the  small  independent  operators  who 
take  risks  which,  in  many  cases,  the  large 
companies  have  felt  to  be  imwarranted. 
Thus  it  has  been  the  small  independent 
operators  who  have  found  more  domestic 
oil  than  the  large  operators. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  older  major  oil 
producers  reap  the  benefits  of  the  wild- 
cat operations  of  the  small  c<xni>anie3 
having  limited  capital. 

The  number  of  active  exploratory 
crews,  which  are,  after  all,  the  oil  field 
workers,  were  down  12  percent. 

The  total  footage  drilled  was  down  9.9 
percent. 

The  total  nimiber  of  wells  drilled  was 
down  8.5  percent  in  1958. 

The  number  of  develc^ment  wells 
drilled  was  down  5.8  percent. 

I  think  those  figures  prove  that  the  oil 
industry,  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  im- 
portation of  oil,  which  has  reached  as 
high  as  2  million  barrels  a  day,  is  being 
seriously  impaired.  As  a  result,  the  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  communities  and 
States  where  oil  is  foimd  certainly  is  not 
conducive  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
national  defense. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

During  the  deUvery  of  Mr.  Long's 
speech, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  today.  I  thank  him  for  the  dil- 
igence which  he  has  applied  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  facts  he  has  set  forth. 

The  truth  is,  as  he  says,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry 
is  not  at  all  recognized  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Nor  is  there  any  recognition  given  to 
the  extent  to  which  our  Government  has 
actually  subsidized  the  American  com- 
panies which  are  producing  oil  in  for- 
eign nations  to  compete  with  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  oil  In  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  that  I 
do  not  go  too  far  when  I  say  that  the 
huge  imports  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  to  which  the  Senator  has 
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referred  have  to  a  large  extent  been  stim- 
ulated by  tax  exemptions  which  oiir 
Government  has  given  to  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  in  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  production  of  oil. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  entirely 
correct  in  his  statement.  He  is  familiar 
with  what  happened  when  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Company  was  called  be- 
fore his  committee  recently  to  explain 
why  it  had  paid  no  taxes  to  the  U.S. 
Government  on  an  annual  profit  which 
I  would  estimate  to  be  around  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  in  Saudi  Arabia  alone. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  As  I  recall  the 
figure,  Aramco  was  paying  nothing  in 
taxes  to  the  United  States  on  its  huge 
profit  and  was  paying  $189  million  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  so  well 
knows,  those  who  talk  about  reducing 
the  depletion  allowance  in  this  country 
would  get  no  revenue .  from  foreign  oil 
production  for  our  Government  if  that 
were  done.  It  would  result  in  Saudi 
Arabia  iising  the  tax  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  foreign  tax  credit. 

Mr.  G'MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  it  is  a  subsidy  for  the  Government 
to  allow  a  27Vi  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance on  the  production  of  oils  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Venezuela,  and  other  countries? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  Those  companies 
get  the  same  benefits  that  the  companies 
in  America  get.  but  they  get  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  the  royalties 
which  they  pay  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ment has  been  classified  as  a  tax. 

All  the  royalties  paid  to  the  foreign 
government,  as  well  as  the  taxes  paid  to 
it.  are  given  a  tax  tredit  status  apainst 
what  the  companies  would  otherwise  pay 
to    the   United    States   Treasury.     The 
State  of  Louisiana  has  a  severance  tax 
of  about  24  cents  a  barrel.     In  addition, 
the  companies  must  pay  income  taxes  to 
the  State  and  royalties  to  the  private 
owner  of  the  land,  or  to  the  State  If  the 
land  is  State  owned.    These  taxes,  plus 
royalties,  amount  to  about  80  cents  a 
barrel.    That  is  considered  a  deduction. 
It  is  considered  as  any  other  expense  for 
tax    purposes.      In    Saudi    Arabia    that 
amount  is  considered  a  credit  worth  100 
cents  on  the  dollar,  as  compared  with  a 
deduction  in  this  country  which  is  worth 
,52  cents  on  the  dollar  against  corporate 
income  tax  liability, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  another  question  of  the  Senator,  in 
order  to  get  the  matter  on  the  record 
in  the  simplest  possible  terms.  Is  there 
any  possible  excuse  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  tax  pro- 
tecting policy  on  the  production  of  oil 
products  in  foreign  countries  by  Amer- 
ican corporations  in  order  to  help  them 
compete  against  American  production  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  country  should  subsidize  low-cost 
production  of  oil  in  foreign  countries, 
which  can  only  help  to  drive  out  the 
domestic  producer.  If  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  producer  were  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  American  producer.  I  could 
perhaps  see  some  logic  for  the  subsidy. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  In  addition  to  the  27 1  i  percent  de- 


pletion allowance  for  the  production  of 
cA\  In  foreign  countries,  our  giant  petro- 
leiun  companies  are  allowed  to  operate 
under  a  Western  Hemisphere  tax  for- 
giveness policy  which  does  not  apply  to 
companies  producing  only  in  the  United 
States?  For  example,  the  exploration 
subsidy  applies  to  American  capital 
working  In  Venezuela  to  produce  petro- 
leum there,  but  It  does  not  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  American  company  drill- 
ing for  oil  in  Louisiana  or  Wyoming  or 
Texas,  or  in  any  of  the  oil  bearing  States 
of  the  Nation.    Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  fact  is.  as  the  Sena- 
tor so  well  knows,  the  companies  pro- 
ducing foreign  oil— and  these  are  the 
giant  corporations — have  the  same  tax 
advantage  which  the  independent  pro- 
ducer in  this  country  has,  plus  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  the  foreign  tax  cred- 
it, which  is  worth  more  the.n  the  deduc- 
tion in  this  country  is  worth.  Thus  the 
foreign  companies  get  a  credit  which 
is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  deduction 
in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  there  is 
any  possibility  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance going  into  the  records  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  so  as  to  set  forth 
the  plain  facts  of  what  the  foreign  tax 
credit  amounts  to. 

Mr.  LONG.    There  is  a  report  before 
the  committee,  which  has  not  yet  been 
released,  on  the  situation  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia.   I  know  that  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  been  very 
much  troubled  about  the  situation.     It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  matter  being  looked  into.    The 
Treasury  is  concerned   about  the   fact 
that  here  are  companies  making  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  profit  a  year  on 
Which  they  are  paying  virtually  no  taxes. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     During  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee,   dealing   with   the   interna- 
tional oil  situation,  when  the  Suez  Canal 
was  closed  for  a  time,  at  a  hearing  at 
which  I  presided,  I  was  so  impres.sed  by 
the  testimony  dealing  with  the  exemp- 
tions given  to  Aramco  that  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  asking  him  to  have  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion go  into  the  facts,  because  the  con- 
cessions  which   have    been   granted    by 
Saudi  Arabia  exempt  the  company  from 
obligations  which  otherwise  are  levied 
upon  the  American  companies. 

I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter 
in  my  hand,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
this  paragraph: 

The  concession— 

That  is  the  concession  to  Aramco 
from  Saudi  Arabia — 

states  that  Aramco  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
direct  and  indirect  taxes.  Imposts,  charges, 
fees,  and  duties.  Thus  the  Treasury  might 
have  decided  that  the  60  percent  Income  tax 
law  In  Saudi  Arabl  was  not  the  result  of 
action  by  a  sovereign  power,  but  a  move  de- 
cided by  Anunoo  to  shift  Increased  royalty 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

This  Is  something  which  the  country 
does  not  at  all  understand. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  report  makes  It  clear  exactly  how 
that  result  occurred,  although  it  has 
always  been  my  suspicion  that  what  oc- 
curred was  that  the  ruler  of  Saudi 
Arabia  was  demanding  more  money 
from  the  oil  companies  and  that  some 
of  them  simply  pointed  out  that  if  he 
ceased  to  call  these  large  royalties  by 
their  name  and  instead,  called  them 
taxes,  they  would  have  tremendous  tax 
savings  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  they  would  be  happy  to 
remit  to  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  That  is  probably  what  actual- 
ly happened,  although  the  report  does 
not  quite  say  so. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
precedent  for  this  being  done.  It  Is  not 
unprecedented  and  it  is  not  illegal,  and 
I  do  not  accuse  the  company  of  taking 
any  advantage.  I  criticize  Congress  for 
not  having  done  something  about  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Years  ago— I  for- 
get In  which  year  the  decision  was  ren- 
dered— a  great  Supreme  Court  Jtistice 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Chief  Jus- 
tice White,  pronounced  the  decision 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey by  which  that  company  was  obliged 
to  split  into  its  original  units,  or  some  of 
those  units.  In  other  words.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  was  found  to  be 
a  concentrated  group  of  producers  in 
the  petroleum  industry  working  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act.  So  it  was  com- 
pelled to  split  up.  The  owners  of 
Aramco   Include  three  of  the  original 

units 

Mr.  LONG.  Plus  two  other  major  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Aramco  was  es- 
tablished by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  Co..  as  I  recall.  It 
became  such  a  profitable  entei-prise  that 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and 
Socony-Vacuum  insisted  upon  buying 
into  it  and  were  able  to  do  so. 

Under  the  concession.  Aramco  may 
produce  its  oil  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  it 
may  not  refine  the  oil.  It  sells  its  crude 
oil  to  the  owning  companies.  So  Stand- 
ard of  New  Jersey.  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Socony-Vacuum  buy  a  sub- 
stantial portion — the  majority — of  all  the 
oil  produced  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Now  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  am  informed,  wants  to  make  Aramco 
an  Integrated  corporation,  so  that  Saudi 
Arabia  will  gain  more  tax  revenue  from 
the  production,  refining,  transportation, 
and  sale  of  its  natural  resource. 

While  all  this  is  going  on  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  governments  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  American  com- 
panies operating  in  Saudi  Arabia.  thoJ?e 
same  companies  are  operating  in  a  com- 
petitive way  against  the  independent 
producers  of  the  United  States,  upon 
whom  the  oil  workers  of  the  United 
States  and  many  of  the  States  such  as 
Louisiana,  Wyoming,  and  Texas,  depend 
for  their  earnings  and  tax  revenue. 

The  United  States  is  pursuing  a  tax 
policy  which  reduces  the  receipts  of  its 
own  National  Treasury  while  it  injures 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry. 

I  am  happy.  Indeed,  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is  an  effec- 
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tive  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, has  given  so  much  of  his  time  and 
attenti(m  to  this  matter  and  has  made 
it  a  part  of  the  Senate  Record  In  the  ad- 
mirable address  which  he  is  delivering 
this  morning.  I  thank  him  very  much 
for  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  extremely  grateful 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
who  is  a  master  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject which  I  am  attempting  to  discuss 
today.  He  has  been  in  the  Senate  a  great 
many  years.  Much  of  my  understand- 
ing of  the  petroleum  industi-y  relates  to 
my  service  under  his  leadership  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  He 
arranged  a  considerable  number  of  hear- 
ings, during  which  were  explored  the 
availability  of  fuel  in  the  United  SUtes 
to  meet  present  and  future  needs.  I  be- 
lieve the  documents  prepared  for  his 
committee  at  that  time,  by  his  staff  and 
by  the  Senator  himself,  comprise  some 
of  the  best  and  most  thorough  informa- 
tion available  anywhere  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  very  kind. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  a  very  thorough,  thought- 
provoking  discussion  of  the  effect  of  oil 
imports  on  domestic  production  and  the 
necessity  in  the  future  of  having  a  suflB- 
cient  domestic  oil  supply  for  emergencies. 
He  has  discussed  the  situation  with  great 
ability  and  understanding. 

I  think  few  persons  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  tax  exemptions,  which  permit 
huge  writeoffs  and  practically  complete 
tax  exemption,  on  a  barrel  of  oil  which 
is  imported  from  the  Middle  East.  This 
is  due,  as  he  said,  and  as  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  O'MAHONrrl  has  said,  to  the  tax 
device  which  grew  out  of  the  original 
50-50  working  interest.  It  amounts 
actually  not  only  to  a  tax  credit  for  the 
50  i>ercent  now  charged  as  taxes  rather 
than  as  working  interest,  but  also  takes 
the  27 '^2 -percent  depletion  which  would 
normally  have  been  computed  on  half  the 
production  which  belonged  to  a  develop- 
ing coimtry.  Instead,  the  total  produc- 
tion is  now  included  which  magnifies  the 
depletion  to  54  percent,  which  is  far  too 
much. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  giants  this 
results  in  a  complete  and  total  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  income  tax.  as  the 
distingiilshed  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  proved  in  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  him,  and  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
studies.  This  is  indeed  a  contrast  with 
the  taxes  a  barrel  of  oil  produced  in  this 
country  must  pay. 

I  think  we  must  be  realistic  enough  in 
the  study  of  imports,  duties,  tariffs,  and 
quotas  to  recognize  that,  because  of 
American  Ingenuity  in  producing  an 
automobile,  producing  packaged  food, 
and  producing  many  articles  in  which 
artistry  and  design  and  our  machine 
tools  play  a  part,  we  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  agalnit  lower  prices 


in  the  world  market.  Those  are  Indus- 
tries, I  believe,  which  are  capable  of 
being  c(Hnpetitive,  and  in  which  import 
quotas  or  other  special  treatment  are  not 
necessary. 

But  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the 
quality  or  the  standards  of  a  barrel  of 
oil.  It  is  a  certain  grade  whether  it  is 
produced  in  Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Canada,  Alaska.  Texas,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  If  it  meets  a  cer- 
tain grade,  it  Is  an  identical  product. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  qualitative  supe- 
riority of  the  American  product.  There 
is  no  advantage  whatever  in  saying  "this 
is  a  well  known  brand."  because  all  oil 
of  a  given  grade  Is  the  same. 

But  when  a  barrel  of  foreign  oil 
reaches  the  Delaware  River  huge  refin- 
eries which  are  being  built  today,  it 
comes  in  without  any  tax.  local.  State,  or 
Federal,  except  the  present  5-cent  a  bar- 
rel import  duty. 

As  the  Senator  was  speaking  I  was 
evaluating  the  tax  escapism  on  a  barrel 
of  foreign  oil  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  taxes  which  must  be  paid  by  oil 
producers  in  my  State.  Most  of  them — 
perhaps  99  percent  of  them — are  small 
or  marginal  producers,  who  live  from  day 
to  day  off  the  marketing  of  their  oil.  In 
my  State,  on  every  barrel  of  oil  produced 
at  the  wellhead,  the  producer  must  pay 
a  gross  production  tax.  or  a  severance 
tax.  as  it  is  called  in  some  States,  of 
5  percent.  The  producer  must  pay  a  so- 
cial seciu-ity  tax,  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  it  is  an  effective  tax  on  the  bar- 
rel of  oil.  He  must  pay  an  unemployment 
compensation  tax.  He  must  pay  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  his  derricks  and  drilling 
machinery  and  on  the  tools,  the  tankage, 
and  on  everything  else  above  ground. 
His  tax  on  an  ad  valorem  btisis  would 
amount  to  almost  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  producing  equipment. 

He  would  pay  the  highway  user's  tax 
on  the  fuel  which  is  used  to  operate  his 
trucks.  He  must  pay  a  2 -percent  sales 
tax,  on  top  of  that,  on  everything  he 
buys  for  use  in  necessary  production.  He 
must  then  pay  a  State  income  tax.  which 
will  amount  to  about  20  percent  of  the 
average  gross. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  tax  load  which  more  than  equals 
the  total  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
barrel  of  oil  In  Saudi  Arabia.     . 

Willie  American  operators  produce 
from  sands  which  are  from  5  to  10  feet 
thick,  foreign  operators  produce  from 
deposits  thousands  of  feet  thick.  While 
domestic  production  can  only  be  drilled 
every  40  to  60  acres,  in  order  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual  landholder, 
foreign  wells  are  drilled  on  10  square 
mile  tracts. 

On  top  of  the  local  taxes,  which  sup- 
port schools,  highways,  and  the  other 
necessary  facilities,  there  is  an  extra  tax. 
the  51  percent  Federal  corporation  tax. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.    Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  we  reach  a 
staggering  disproportion  In  production 
costs.  I  believe  this  wlU  be  borne  out  by 
any  cost  study.  At  least  $9.80.  if  not 
$2.65.  of  every  $3  for  which  a  barrel  of 


oil  is  marketed  in  this  country,  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  production. 

Yet  the  Middle  Eastern  oil.  from  the 
thick  sands,  with  freedom  from  local 
taxes  and  everything  else  which  would 
be  a  proper  charge,  arrives  in  the  Del- 
aware River  at  about  85  cents  a  barrel 
total  production  and  delivery  cost. 

Yet  when  it  flows  in  through  the  huge 
integrated  companies,  it  is  marketed  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  $3  a  barrel,  for 
the  crude  oil.  If  they  do  not  sell  the 
crude  oil  directly,  its  production  into  re- 
fined products  still  gives  them  an  asset 
value  of  approximately  $3  on  every  85- 
cent  barrel  of  crude  oil.  I  do  not  know 
how  American  oil,  with  a  $2.50  or  $2.65 
production  cost,  could  hop>e  to  compete 
against  foreign  oil  with  its  tax-free  ben- 
efits. 

LEVYING  AND   COLLECTION   OF 
TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkmam  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of 
12  o'clock  has  arrived;  and  the 'morning 
hour  has  expired. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Lecislativc  Clxsk.  A  bill  CS. 
643)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  Jiuae  25,  1938. 


MANDATORY  CONTROL  OF  OIL 
IMPORTS  * 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcon  Louisiana  yield  further 
tome? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Furthermore,  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  the  effect  of  the  im- 
port duty  as  it  existed  in  the  days  prior 
to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  I  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
was  a  tax  of  20  cents  a  barrel  on  oil.  It 
was  not  an  ad  valorem  tax.  At  that 
time  oil  was  selling  for  $1  a  barrel.  So 
actually  the  ad  valorem  tax  rate  on  the 
imported  barrel  of  oil  at  that  time  was 
20  perc^it. 

I  have  supported  reciprocal  trade, 
and  I  intend  to  continue  to  do  so.  But 
first  we  authorized  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  rates  of  one-half — that  was  the 
first  cut;  and  subsequent  reductions 
have  taken  away  another  half  of  the 
residual  amount,  which  on  paper  would 
appear  to  be  20  percent  of  the  original 
ad  valorem  duty.  But  since  it  was 
based  on  barrels,  that  reduction  has 
brought  the  tax  down  to  5  cents  a  bar- 
rel. In  the  meantime,  oil  has  risen  in 
price  from  $1  a  barrel  to  $3  a  barrel. 
So.  instead  of  cutting  the  tax  by  25  per- 
cent, in  coimection  with  the  negotiation 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  we  have 
reduced  the  20  percent  tax  to  2  percent, 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  ad  valorem 
tax  per  barrel  and  the  increased  cost  per 
barreL 

So  It  Beems  to  me  that  when  anyone 
protests  against  certain  aotivitiee  which 
are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
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Oovemment  In  order  to  keep  oar  domes- 
tic production  alive  and  going  and  to 
free  us  from  the  dependence  upon  the 
wiles  or  the  temperamental  decisions  of 
Mr.  Nasser  In  connection  with  the  Suez 
Canal,  or  from  the  effects  of  Russian 
absorption,  by  infiltration,  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  producers;  when  arguments  are 
advanced  against  necessary  government 
action  to  protect  to  a  minor  degree — 
and,  Mr.  President,  this  import  quota 
certfidnly  is  far  less  than  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  or  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  had  in  mind  when,  in  1954  or 
1955,  we  gave  the  President  the  right  to 
protect  the  defense  base  by  imiwsing 
quotas,  and  when  some  say  this  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  users  of  petroleum, 
they  are  not  looking  at  the  facts,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  so  well 
stated. 

We  cannot  risk  being  charged  $5  or 
$10  a  barrel  for  oil — which  would  be  the 
risk  we  would  run  if  our  producers  were 
to  fail  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  have  In  order  to  bo 
able  to  discover  new  fields,  so  as  to  have 
a  healthy,  going  oil  production  industry 
in  this  country.  It  is  insanity  to  think 
that  America,  which  moves  on  wheels, 
should  be  negligent  or  unconcerned 
about  the  future  of  its  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

I  approve  of  imports;  I  think  they  are 
necessary,  as  a  supplemental  measure. 
But  I  thmk  imports  to  the  extent  of  10 
percent  of  our  domestic  market  are 
suffleient. 

However.  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  Intends  to  allow  imports  to 
the  extent  of  15  percent  of  our  domestic 
consumption,  which  constantly  is  rising. 
As  our  base  Increases,  the  allotments 
to  foreign  oil  Increase. 

We  are  merely  asking  for  the  right  of 

self-preservation  of  what  I  consider  to 

be  the  most  vital  fuel  for  national  de- 

r      fense;  and  I  believe  It  can  be  assured 

only   by   having   a   p>etroleum   industry 

,      which  pontlnues  to   make  discoveries, 

^    continues  to  search  for  new  sources  of 

oil,  and  continues  to  develop  new  means 

of  refining  oil.  because  if  oil  discoveries 

and  the  production  of  oil  In  the  United 

States  end,  then  our  sciences  which  are 

based  on  oil  and  have  meant  so  much  to 

us  will  die  at  the  same  time.    Then  the 

technicians   in   the   oil   industry — from 

the  tool  pushers  to  the  roughnecks  at 

the  wells — will  be  out  of  work ;  and  those 

occupations  will  soon  become  forgotten. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

for  yielding  to  me;  and  I  appreciate  the 

depth  of  the  debate  here  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONQ.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
stressed  the  point  that  many  State  gov- 
ernments are  very  much  dependent,  for 
the  purposes  of  State  government,  upon 
the  taxes  they  receive  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry. I  know  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren In  Louisiana — probably  about  80 
percent  of  the  total — comes  from  the  tax 
on  the  petroleum  Industry;  and.  as  I 
have  said,  this  tax.  when  paid  to  the 
State,  as  well  as  all  the  royalties  which 


are  paid  to  the  State,  Is  simply  allowed 
as  a  deduction  against  Income,  when  the 
producers  pay  their  Federal  taxes. 

By  way  of  contrast,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  well  knows,  and  as  he 
has  so  well  pointed  out,  similar  pay- 
ments made  to  foreign  governments  re- 
ceive Just  about  twice  the  favor  in  re- 
spect to  tax  treatment.  But  when  we 
try  to  explain  all  the  complications  in 
connection  with  how  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
do  not  owe  the  U.S.  Government  any  tax 
on  the  foreign  oil  that  is  imported,  the 
simplest  way  to  explain  the  matter  is  to 
conclude  that  they  do  not  owe  the  U.S. 
Government  any  taxes,  and  do  not  pay 
any. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  Join  In 
the  compliments  which  have  been  paid 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  having 
contributed  the  Information  which  has 
been  made  available  to  us  today,  and  for 
the  colloquy  between  my  three  col- 
leagues, who  know  more  about  oil  and 
the  oil  industry  and  Its  ramifications  on 
the  American  scene,  as  well  as  on  the 
International  scene,  than  perhaps  any 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  contrib- 
ute to  an  understanding  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  question. 

I  think  the  need  for  what  my  col- 
leagues have  done  here  today  is  exempli- 
fied by  a  simple  suggestion:  If  one 
word,  "oil."  were  to  be  removed  from  all 
the  orders  the  President  has  Issued  In  Im- 
posing mandatory  quotas  on  oil  and  In 
connection  with  some  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  made,  and  if  we  were 
simply  to  dbcuss  the  question  In  terms 
of  the  other  Issues  at  stake,  we  would 
find  a  far  greater  reception  for  the  slg- 
nlflcant  national  Issues  which  must  be 
resolved.  In  other  words,  because  of 
Ignorance  or  because  of  lack  of  informa- 
tion, there  is  almost  a  built-in  reflex 
action  on  the  part  of  many  in  America 
against  oil. 

In  part,  this  attitude  has  been  earned 
by  the  oil  Industry  itself,  or  at  least  by  a 
segment  of  the  oil  industry,  because  of 
misdeeds  or  extreme  action.  I  suppose 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  say  this,  because 
in  the  last  campaign  I  received  very  little 
support  from  the  oil  Industry.  But  I 
think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  the 
record  stralRht.  Whether  the  subject 
under  consideration  is  foreign  oil.  ura- 
nlimi,  or  some  other  vital  resource,  we 
are  concerned  with  this  vital  question  be- 
cause of  the  national  interest;  and  the 
people  must  view  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  national  Interest,  Instead  of 
from  the  point  of  view  of  another  excuse 
to  whip  some  **favored  boys"  over]  the 
head  at  every  opportunity.  It  would 
seem  that  that  attitude  is  the  reason  for 
the  difference  between  the  public  treat- 
ment and  consideration  of  independent 
oil  producers  overseas  and  of  those  with- 
in our  own  borders.  Certainly  the  latter 
must  be  fostered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  entirely  correct  when 


he  makes  that  statement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  If  the  identical  control  had  been 
Imposed  In  order  to  preserve  a  domestic 
supply  of  milk  or  of  bread,  we  would 
not  have  heard  a  word  of  criticism  from 
those  who  have  taken  the  fioor  to  scream 
out  against  the  preservation  of  our  abil- 
ity to  provide  our  Nation  with  Its  own 
essential  requirements  of  fuel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Just  last  year  the 
Senate  had  before  It  a  Sugar  Act  which 
was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our 
domestic  sugar  Industry,  which  can  pro- 
duce about  50  percent  of  our  domestic 
requirements  of  sugar.  We  estimate 
that  In  the  event  of  war.  our  Nation 
would  be  In  a  position  in  which  it  would 
have  to  ration  cugor.  but  that,  somehow 
or  other.  It  could  get  by  with  what  was 
available,  by  using  a  certain  amount  of 
faccharln  for  swectenmir.  and  so  forth. 
We  heard  only  two  Senators  complain 
about  preserving  our  domestic  sugar  In- 
dustry agalan  low-cost  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

But  when  the  Congress  smd  the  Presi- 
dent wish  to  preserve  the  Independent 
oil  producers,  some  persons  wish  to  make 
a  whipping  boy  out  of  the  small.  Inde- 
pendent businessman,  simply  because  he 
happens  to  be  in  the  oil  bu£iness;  and. 
for  some  reason,  such  persons  attempt  to 
make  the  oil  producer  appear  to  be  an 
unsavoiy  character. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger  pro- 
ducers, who  in  the  past  have  had  mo- 
nopolistic tendencies,  certainly  mu^st,  be- 
cause of  their  sins  of  the  past,  and  per- 
haps because  of  sins  of  the  present,  take 
their  share  of  the  blame.  In  fact  ,the 
misdeeds  they  have  committed  have  cir- 
talnli-  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  the 
mistakes  which  In  the  past  or  in  the 
present  have  been  committed  by  the  in- 
dustry. Yet  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
being  favored  by  those  who  speak  against 
the  domestic  oil  industry.  So  far  as  the 
major  companies  are  concerned,  they 
would  be  happy  if  there  were  no  program 
at  all  to  control  the  importation  of  oil. 
Oddly  enough,  we  see  cartoons,  such  as 
those  by  Mr.  Herb  Block,  picturing  the 
little  fellow  being  driven  out  of  bu.siness 
as  being  the  wealthy  man,  when  actually 
it  is  the  person  driving  him  out  who 
should  be  so  pictured. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Long's 
speech  In  reference  to  protection  of  the 
domestic  oil  Indastry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  desire  to  Uke 
this  opportunity  to  commend  and  com- 
pliment the  dl.stinguL'^hed  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  speaks  seldom  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  but  who.  when 
he  does  speak,  has  something  worthwhile 
to  say  and  worthwhile  to  listen  to.  I 
am  delighted  he  is  taking  this  occasion 
to  deliver  a  major  address  on  a  problem 
which  affects  all  the  oil-producing  States 
of  the  Union.  I  want  him  to  know  I 
think  he  is  performing  a  service.  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  the  well- 
thought  out.  carefully  reasoned  argu- 
ment he  is  making  today. 
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Mr.  LONG.  I  am  extremely  grateful 
for  the  compliment  from  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  who  is  one  of  the  great 
experts  in  this  body  on  foreign  relations 
and  other  subjects.  Particularly  because 
of  the  source  of  that  compliment.  I  ap- 
preciate it.  I  believe  he  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  our  problems  in  foreign  re- 
lations to  know  what  I  am  saying  on  the 
floor  is  consistent  with  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
Join  the  others  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  commended  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Loul-siana  for  the  great 
amount  of  care  with  which  he  has  pre- 
sented this  statement  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Nation  during  the  course  of  which 
he  has  analyzed  so  many  facets  of  our 
domestic  economy,  particularly  as  they 
pertain  to  this  energy  resource,  because, 
after  all  oil  is  energy  for  production. 

In  line  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  has  stated  this  problem 
is  of  vital  interest  to  every  oil-producing 
State,  I  wish  to  say  it  is  of  vital  Interest 
to  every  American  State,  and  to  the  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  the  producers. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana whether,  in  his  research,  he  has 
found  in  European  countries  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, such  as  Greece  or  lUly,  which 
are  very  close  to  the  rich  oil  sources  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  any  instance  of  the  price 
of  gasoime  being  as  low  to  the  consvuier 
as  It  is  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  know  of  no  such  in- 
stance. As  the  Senator  from  Texas  well 
knows,  those  who  would  like  to  place  the 
argtmient  of  inflation  before  the  consum- 
ers, Insofar  as  the  price  of  gasoline  is 
concerned,  have  to  rely  upon  the  tax  in- 
creases, because,  so  far  as  the  producer 
is  concerned,  gasoline  today  reaches  the 
consumer  at  a  price  of  about  18  cents  a 
gallon.  It  is  the  State,  city,  and  Federal 
taxes  which  run  the  cost  of  gasoline  up 
so  high. 

I  do  not  mean  to  excuse  the  Congress. 
Congress  has  voted  tax  increases  on  gas- 
oline while  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  have  seen  State  legislatures,  in- 
cluding the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  so. 
When  someone  talks  about  gasoline 
prices,  he  ought  to  keep  In  mind  two 
things:  (a)  that  consxmiers  in  this  coun- 
try buy  gasoline  at  a  price  cheaper  than 
it  is  sold  elsewhere,  and  (b)  so  far  as  the 
producer  Is  concerned,  he  has  raised  the 
price  only  about  2  percent  since  1926,  as 
compared  with  a  63  percent  increase  in 
other  prices. 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  The  price  of 
gasoline  in  many  coxmtries  is  as  high  as 
70,  80,  and  90  cents  a  gallon,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  shipping  charges  are  very 
low  for  the  delivery  of  oil  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  due  to  the  fact  that  cartels  con- 
trol the  prices.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
main  reason  for  the  low  price  of  gaso- 
line in  America,  in  comparison  with  the 
price  charged  In  other  nations,  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  Independent  oil  pro- 


ducers in  this  country  who  constantly 
give  competition  to  the  big  companies 
which  imix>rt  oil? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that.  The  big  companies  are  in  a 
position  to  have  an  international  cartel. 
Many  of  the  companies  that  ship  oil 
would  like  to  get  every  nickel  they  are 
able  to  obtain;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the 
domestic  petroleum  producers  with 
whom  they  compete,  there  is  absolutely 
no  way  to  Judge  what  the  price  of  gaso- 
line would  be.  There  would  ge  in  effect 
such  a  situation  that  those  who  produce 
would  completely  control  the  quantity 
and  the  market,  and  charge  almost  any 
price  they  wanted  to.  and  possibly  they 
might  be  able  to  do  it  and  remain  out- 
side the  reach  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  the  colloquy 
which  took  place  a  moment  ago  between 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  it  was  devel- 
oped that  a  great  proportion  of  the  cost 
per  barrel  of  oil  produced  In  this  coun- 
try goes  to  the  cost  of  production,  plus 
multiple  taxes  to  local  school  districts 
and  the  States,  and  Anally  the  Federal 
Government.  Even  with  those  taxes  and 
with  the  high  wages  paid  in  America,  it 
is  the  competitive  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican producer  that  has  made  the  price 
of  gasoline  as  low  as  it  is.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  protect  the  public  and 
prevent  prices  to  the  consumer  from  ris- 
ing, it  ought  to  vote  against  increasing 
taxes.  Years  ago  I  voted  against  the 
conference  report  on  a  highway  bill  be- 
cause someone  insisted  on  tying  a  tax 
increase  to  the  highway  bill.  I  think  it 
comes  with  poor  grace  to  have  one  com- 
plain of  the  price  increase  in  gasoline 
when  it  has  resulted  entirely  from  tax 
increases  which  Congress  has  voted,  and 
in  which  State  legislatures  have  Joined. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  MenUon  was 
made  of  the  foreign  oil  brought  into 
Delaware  Bay  at  a  cost  of  about  65  cents 
a  barrel.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana know  of  any  reduced  prices  of  gaso- 
line in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that  the 
companies  have  granted  to  consumers 
there  because  of  the  65-cent  a  barrel  oil 
which  was  imported? 

Mr.  LONG.  None  whatever;  and  they 
are  not  going  to.  The  Senator  very  well 
knows  that  to  be  so.  They  are  going  to 
get  every  cent  they  can  charge  for  the 
foreign  oil  when  they  bring  it  in.  The 
fact  that  it  is  produced  cheaper  does  not 
mean  It  is  sold  chei^jer. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  why  I 
stated  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
every  consuming  State,  as  well  as  to  those 
States  producing  oil.  The  competition 
of  the  independent  producer  in  America 
Is  what  holds  the  price  down. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  very  well  that  the  whole 
American  structure  with  respect  to  com- 
merce is  based  upon  the  theory  that  com- 
petition will  protect  the  public  from  un- 
due pricing  of  any  product,  and  the 
theory  that  the  free  flow  of  capital  in  an 
area  where  pecvle  can  compete  effectively 


will  cause  prices  to  come  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable level  in  any  industry  which  is 
getting  unreasonably  high  profits  on  the 
product  being  produced.  That  process 
has  operated  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
to  the  benefit  of  consiimers  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  unless  we  permit  a 
handful  of  major  companies  who  are  in 
a  txMition  to  be  a  part  of  an  international 
oil  cartel  to  completely  control  the  entire 
world  market,  including  our  own.  If  we 
want  that  result  we  can  very  well  get  it 
and  Imperil  the  national  security,  victim- 
izing the  consumer  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  consumer  is  wise  he  is  going  to 
want  the  benefit  of  having  more  than 
10,000  independent  producers  who  today, 
as  in  the  past,  are  trying  to  compete  with 
these  large  major  companies. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
has  commented  regarding  some  state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  PkoxhzkiI 
about  the  President's  mandatory  order. 
I  think  the  order  of  the  President  was 
proper.  I  regret  that  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  not  now  present  in 
the  Chamber.  If  he  were  present  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  regard- 
ing the  fast  refrigerator  tankers  devel- 
oped to  bring  in  the  Dutch  and  Danish 
milk,  using  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  to 
deliver  milk  at  lake  ports.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  will  be  for  free 
trade  in  milk  as  he  is  for  free  trade  in 
oil  now. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  speeches  made  on  the 
floor  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
Wisconsin.  I  am  not  svire  how  many  of 
the  speeches  were  made  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmirxI . 
but  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  WiLKT]  has  educated  me  upon  that 
subject  year  in  and  year  out  during  the 
10  years  I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  serving  in  the  Senate.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  ex- 
tremely diligent  in  protecting  the  pro- 
ducers of  blue  cheese  and  of  other  cheeses 
produced  in  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  know 
precisely  the  connection  with  nationsJ 
defense,  but  I  imagine  the  Senator  could 
prove  some  connection  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  preserve  that  industry. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  them 
well,  because  the  prosperity  of  one  State 
helps  all  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
Join  in  attacks  upon  one  region  or  its 
products. 

After  all,  if  those  who  work  on  the 
drilling  rigs  in  the  Southwest  are  imem- 
ployed  and  walking  the  streets  they  will 
not  be  able  to  add  to  the  demand  for 
Wisconsin  products. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  complimenting 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  very 
scholarly  statement  defending  the  Pres- 
idential order  imposing  mandatory  con- 
trols on  imports  of  crude  oil.  residual 
oil.  and  other  derivatives  of  crude. 
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The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
spoken  about  the  impact  of  unregulated, 
uncontrolled  imports  of  oil  upon  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry,  and  he  has  related 
the  problem  to  our  national  defense. 

The  Senator  has  also  referred  to  the 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
President's  Executive  order,  and  to  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  that  the 
imposition  of  controls  will  be  inflation- 
ary. 


The  Senator  has  also  very  eloquently 
and  ably  spoken  of  the  effect  of  the  or- 
der upon  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  important  that  we  devote  a  little 
thought  to  the  effect  of  unregulated  im- 
ports of  residual  oil  upon  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  the  rail  industry.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  which  I 


have  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  85th 
Congress.  The  committee  report  Is  en- 
titled "Pindlngs  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Coal 
Research." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Growth  of  the  bituminous-coal  and  lignite- mining  industry  in  the  United  States,  1890-1936 


Year 


1800 

l^VI -.«*•.•....._...«... . 
i  W.  «  .  *  ••«  «•■>••.•*....« 
iBww- --•«••••*.... ....... 

laas 

I806...I I.I IIIIIIII 

18B7 

1888 

1800 1. 

1900 

1901 

isoa 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

i9io"ir.i"ii;ii!i"i"' 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1917 

1018 

1019 

1920.._ 

1921 

1923 

1938 

1994 

1935 

1996.._ 

1927. .„ 

1938 

UN , 


Production 
(net  tons) 


IW.. 

i«a3.. 

1988.. 
1984.. 
19S6.. 
1996.. 
1987.. 
1988.. 
1989.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1943.. 
1948.. 
1944.. 
194S.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1048.. 
1949.. 
1980.. 
1901.. 
1953.. 
19S8.. 
19M.. 
1965.. 


111.302.322 
I17.0O1.23.S 
12«.»Wi.  .Vi7 
128.3H5.23I 
1 18.  820,  405 
135.  118.  103 
137.  640.  27B 
I47.fil7.  519 
in«.  .VA3.  ti23 
IU3,  323.  IH7 
212. 3ir,.  112 
22.'5.  82X.  149 
261).  21  n.  844 
282.  74U.  348 
278.  659.  689 
315.  (»i2,  785 
342.  874.  8*7 
394.  7.S9.  112 
332.  .S7;«.  944 
379.  744.  257 
417.111.  142 
405.  907.  aiO 
450. 1U4.  982 
478.  435.  297 
422.  7<n.  970 
442.  f.24,  42f. 
502,519.(>«2 
.Vl.  790.  .VkJ 
579.  .'W.'i,  820 
ifA.  S«iO.  (I'M 
5ri8.  fl«',«°i,  fM:i 
41.\021.050 
422.  2r,H.  009 
5«M,  5ft4.  fi62 
4K.1,  (»♦•..  MM 
520.012.  741 
573. 3W>,  98.1 
517.  7tn.  3,12 
,VX).  744. 970 
SJ4. 9S8.  503 
4f.7.  .'i2«'..  299 
3M2.  0H9.  306 
300,  709.  872 
333.  tia).  .133 
3.19.  3»W,  022 
372.373.122 
439. 087.  903 
44.1.  .131.  449 
348.  544.  7t>4 
394.8.1.1.325 
460,771,500 
514.149.245 
582,  602. 037 
500,  177,  060 
619.  .176.  240 
577,617.327 
533,922,068 
630,  «28,  722 
500,  518,  220 
437.  868. 036 
516.3ll,ai3 
533.  664.  732 
466.  840,  782 
457,  290.  440 
301,  70«'k  300 
464,633,408 


V'nlue  of  production 


Total 


$110.  420.  .SOI 
117.  188.400 
125.  124,381 
122,  7,11.  «I8 
107.  (113.  .V)l 
1I.V779.  771 
114.891.515 
119.  .195.  224 
132.  ••,(18.713 
If>7.  9,")2.  104 
r.ll. '.tSO.  313 
W<.  4'.>2.  (M'J 
290.  8.18.  48;* 
3.11.  ti»7.  9;« 

;«).i.  3'.i7. 001 

;«4.  <..18.  204 
381.  llii.  115 
4.11.  214.  842 
374.  i:«.  2fi8 
4ai.  48<i.  777 
409.281.719 
451,37.1.819 
517,983.445 
5«,\  -234.  9.12 
49:1,  309.  244 
.102.  0^7.  <i88 
f,f.,1.  1 1(1,  077 
1,  249.  272.  8.17 
1,491.800.940 

1.  ItiO.  i.lt,.  Ol.l 

2,  129.  93;i.  000 
1.  199.  9K.'I.  nUO 
1, 274.  820. 000 
1.514.  (-.21.  000 
1,  062.  626. 000 
1.  OtiO.  402.  000 
1.  l>v1.412.(J00 
1.  029.  657,  000 

03.J.  774.  000 

9.12.  781.  000 

795.  483.  000 

.18,8,  895.  000 

406.  (177.  000 

441.  788,  (XK) 

(128.  383.  (MW 

6o8.  063. 000 

770.  9,15.  000 

8fi4. 042. 000 

(178,  <1,=,3.  000 

728,  *»8.  3(1(1 

879,  327,  227 

1,12.1,  3(12,836 

1,  373,  990, 608 

1.  584.  644.  477 

1,810.  900.  .142 

1,  7(i8.  204,  320 
1,83.1.  5;«).  476 

2.  622.  K»,  946 
2,  093,  267.  021 
2,136.870,571 
2,  500.  373,  779 
2,  62»l,  030.  137 
2,  289,  ISO.  401 
2,  247, 828.  694 

1,  766,  310,  9H3 

2,  087,  405,  037 


Arorage 
per  ton 


to.  09 
.09 
.00 
.06 
.91 
.86 
.83 
.81 
.80 
.87 
l.(H 
1.05 
1.12 
1.24 
1.10 
1.06 
1.11 
1.14 
1.12 
1.07 
1.12 
1.11 
1.15 
1.18 
1.17 
1.13 
1.32 
2.26 
2.58 
2.40 
3.75 
2.80 
.3.02 
2.68 
2.20 
2.04 
2.06 
1.90 
1.86 
1.78 
1.70 
1..14 
1.31 
1.34 
1.75 
1.77 
1.76 
1.04 
1.05 
1.84 
1.91 
2.10 
2.36 
2.60 
2.92 
3.06 
3.44 
4.  16 
4.00 


Number 
of  mines 


S 

(') 
(») 
f») 

2.NA 

2.590 

2.454 

•2.  8112 

3.245 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

4.6.10 

,\  060 

4.430 

4,  .1.10 

4.730 

.1.  775 

5.818 

5.887 

5,747 

.1,776 

^502 

5,502 

\  72(i 

6.930 

8,319 

8,994 

8,921 

8,038 

0,200 

0.331 

7,586 

7,144 

7.177 

7,011 

6,450 

6.057 

.1,891 

5.642 

5.427 

.1,  .155 

6.258 

6.315 

6.875 

6,  .148 

5.  777 

5,820 

6.324 

(1. 822 

6.072 

6,620 

6,9» 

7,033 

7.333 

8,700 

9.  (fi-O 

8.5,10 

9,  420 

8,000 

7,275 

(i,  671 

(i,  130 

7.856 


Capacity 

al  280 

rtavs 

(mlliion 

ton:i) 


137 

118 
162 
174 
196 
19(i 
202 
213 
221 
230 
Z1.1 
•»\ 
316 
3.10 
38» 
417 
451 
473 
482 
510 
.138 
.138 
.160 
.177 
608 
610 
61.1 

«;36 

6.10 

069 

72.1 

781 

K{2 

KH5 

792 

748 

747 

7.19 

691 

670 

700 

660 

594 

,1.19 

.16.1 

582 

618 

646 

602 

621 

639 

66(1 

663 

626 

624 

620 

600 

7,15 

774 

781 

790 

736 

703 

670 

603 


Men  em- 
ployed 


102.  2IM 
20.1.  81 13 
212,893 
230.  3»!, 
214.(103 
230.  062 
244.  171 
247.  817 
25.1.717 
271.027 
JtH.  375 
340.235 
370.  avi 
41.1.777 
437.  832 
4<iO.  (vM 
478.  42.1 
.113.2.18 
516.  2IV4 
543.1.12 
.155.  .133 
.149,  775 
548.632 
.171,882 
SK*.  .VI6 
557.  4.16 
561.  1U2 
(«a.  1(3 
61.1,  ,'M)5 
621.008 
6.J9.  M7 
«fa.7.%4 
687.068 
704.  79;« 
619, 604 
.18.8.  493 
.59.1. 047 
50.1.  OIH 
522.150 
502.00;< 
403.202 
4.10.  213 
406.380 
418.703 
4.18. 01 1 
462.  403 
477.  2rH 
401.  804 
441.338 
421.788 
439.  075 
4.16.081 
461.001 
416,007 
303.347 
383,  100 
•306.434 
•410,182 
441,631 
*  433.  608 
'4i\582 
•372,807 
•33.1.217 
>  203,  106 
•227,307 
225,008 


Average 
numlMT 
of  (lays 
worketl 


2211 
223 
219 
2IH 
171 
194 
192 
196 
211 
234 
234 
225 
230 
225 
202 
211 
213 
TM 
103 
2O0 
217 
211 
223 
■232 
105 
aU3 
230 
243 
240 
105 
230 
140 
142 
170 
171 
106 
215 
101 
203 
210 
187 
160 
146 

\fa 

178 
170 

too 

103 
162 
178 
203 
216 
246 
264 
278 
361 
214 
234 
217 
157 
183 
203 
18«> 

101 
182 
210 


Net  ton.s  |>er  man— 


Per  day     Per  year 


2.56 

.170 

2  .17 

573 

2.72 

.106 

2.73 

.M7 

284 

480 

2.00 

.'',3 

2.04 

.164 

3.m 

.190 

3.00 

051 

3.05 

713 

ZOK 

007 

2.04 

664 

3.06 

7tO 

3.02 

080 

3  15 

o;j7 

3.24 

684 

3.36 

717 

3.29 

700 

3.34 

044 

3.34 

(iWO 

3.46 

711 

.3.50 

738 

3.68 

820 

3.61 

837 

.1.  71 

724 

3.01 

704 

3.90 

806 

3.n 

915 

3.78 

043 

3.84 

740 

4.00 

881 

4.30 

627 

i.'» 

6ue 

4.47 

801 

4.96 

781 

4.62 

884 

4.  .10 

966 

4.55 

872 

4.73 

050 

4.85 

1,064 

6.06 

048 

5.80 

849 

5.23 

702 

4.78 

707 

4.40 

786 

4.  .10 

806 

4.62 

030 

4.60 

ooe 

4.80 

700 

5.Z1 

036 

6.10 

1,040 

6.30 

1.125 

5.12 

1.261 

S.38 

1,410 

6.67 

1.575 

6.78 

1,508 

6.30 

1,347 

6,42 

1,5(M 

6,36 

1,358 

6.43 

1,010 

«.n 

1,230 

7.04 

1,420 

7.47 

1,380 

8.17 

1,560 

0.47 

1.734 

0.84 

%064 

Forelfm  trade ' 


Eiports 
(net  tons) 


1.  r2.396 
1,651.094 
1.  OtH.  .V16 
I.  UfUl,  383 
Z  439.  731 
21050.987 
2,51.1.8;« 
Z670.  1.17 
3.004.  3(M 
3.807.094 

6.  060.  0H8 

6. 45.V  0N.1 
•,048.777 
6. 835.  .101 

7.  200.  870 
7,  512.  723 
8.014.263 
9.860.812 

11.071.1.12 
10.  101.  131 
11,663.052 
13.  2.10.  791 

16.  47.V  029 
18.  013.  073 

17.  iWB.  ,162 

18.  770.  0441 
21.254.027 
21. 8.19.  .V18 

22.  .150.  730 
30.  1I3.5.W 
."W.  .117.  OM 

23.  131.  166 

12.  41:<.0K5 
21.  4.VI.  .170 
17.  100.  347 
17.  461.  .100 
3.1.  271.  U17 
18,011.744 
W  164.  485 
17.  420.  208 

15,  877.  407 
1^136.200 

8,814.047 
0.  030,  047 

10.  8ti8.  ,1.12 
9,  742,  430 

10.  6.14.  050 

13.  144.  678 

10.  490.  260 

11.  .100,  478 

16.  465,  Oa 
30.740.471 
22.043,305 
2.1,  830.  3(H 
31^032,348 
37, 056,  102 
41,107.378 
68,  em.  063 

45.030.  133 
27.  842.  056 
3.\468,403 
66, 721. 547 
47.  643.  150 
33.  7ai.  363 
31.  040.  564 
51.  255,  531 


Import* 

(net  tons) 


1.047.  4 16 

1.  181,077 

1.401,800 

1.234.  499 

I.  atO.  208 

I.  4 1 1.  323 

1.303.005 

1.  44Z  .VM 

I.  426.  KM 

1.  4»9.  8,m 

1,011.925 

3,214.  .V 17 

2,I74.»I3 

4.043.  .110 

2. 170.  882 

1.  704.  810 

2,030.160 

1,  802.  6.13 

3. 219.  ZCI 

1, 37.\  2111 

1.819.766 

I.  OTi  .V15 

1,456.333 

1.  767.  RVi 

1.  .12(1.  003 

1.  TVa.  7H5 

1,  713.  8.T7 

I.  448,  4.VI 

1.  457, 073 

1.011.5.10 

1.344.000 

1,  2.17.  5H8 

6.060,000 

1. 882, 306 

417.3311 

601.737 

485.666 

640.843 

646.  530 

4ft1.  210 

240  88S 

300.303 

180.  OOO 

197.420 

170,661 

301.871 

271.  7W» 

357,006 

241,  »>6 

3.1.1.  1 15 

371.. 171 

390.  (^9 

40K.  I(t3 
757.634 
833w6H9 
407,473 
434. 6H0 
39H.14I 
301,337 
314.  OHO 
346.706 
202.378 
362,368 
23t-h000 
108,700 
337,145 


•  Flcures  for  1890-1914  represent  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

•  Data  not  uvitilablo. 

•  Average  number  of  men  workini;  daily. 


Source:  U.S    Bur«;uu  of  Mines,  nitumlnous  Coal  and  Lignite  in   1855   Mineral 
Market  Summary  No  2628.  tables  5  and  14.  *-«»"«m;  id    maa,  mineral 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  table  shows  the  produc- 
tion and  employment  in  the  bituminous 
coal  and  lignite  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States  from  1890  to  1955.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  employ- 
ment m  the  industry  has  been  continually 
dropping  from  an  all-time  high,  in  1923, 
of  704.793  men.  Production  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  1947  when  630,623.722 


tons  were  mined.  Production  has  de- 
clined, as  the  table  will  show.  Last  year. 
1958.  production  of  bituminous  coal 
dropped  to  about  390  million  tons,  and 
employment  in  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry dropped  to  about  190.000  men. 

Mr.  President.  What  has  been  the  ef- 
fect of  unregulated  imports  of  oil  on  the 
revenues  of  the  coal  industry,  an  indus- 
try which  is  basic  to  our  national 
defense? 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  from  the 
same  committee  report,  which  provides 
financial  data  on  leading  coal  and  other 
companies.  1941  to  1955.  inclusive.  The 
table  shows  the  very  low  percent  of  re- 
turn on  net  worth  accruing  to  the  coal 
industry  as  compared  with  profits  accru- 
ing to  petroleum,  chemical,  lumber, 
stone,  and  clay  products  companies. 
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There  being  no  obJecUoo.  the  Information  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Financial  data  on  leading  coal,  petroleum  and  refining,  chemical,  lumber,  and  stone  and  clay  products  companies,  1941  to  1965,  industM 

IMooey  flcnret  la  tbooMndsl 


Coal  eompaniM ' 

Petroleum  and  refining 

Cbemical  i>roducts  eompaniee 

Lumber  eompaniee 

Stone  and  elay  prodacte 

companies 

oomjianieB 

Year 

Namber 

Peroent 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

ofoom- 

Net 

return 

of  com- 

Net 

return 

of  com- 

Net 

return 

of  eom- 

Net 

return 

of  com- 

Net 

return 

panlee 

income 

on  net 
worth 

panies 

income 

on  net 

worth 

panies 

income 

on  net 
worth 

paniee 

income 

on  net 
worth 

panies 

tnoome 

on  net 
worUi 

1041 

80 

830,628 

8.8 

(*) 

(») 

m 

49 

$230,891 

13.2 

28 

$15. 7M 

15.8 

m 

(*) 

(») 

1043 

38 

'AiXjn 

4.3 

(») 

m 

(*) 

51 

100.856 

10.4 

23 

11.606 

11.4 

(') 

(») 

(») 

loa 

25 

23,  («7 

4.3 

O 

(5 

O 

54 

187.  718 

10.5 

20 

8,156 

8.0 

(») 

(») 

(») 

1044 

36 

30.810 

5.7 

(») 

<2 

(') 

.17 

214.760 

10.4 

21 
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38 
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33 
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4  3 
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S 

50 

216.701 
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24 
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6.8 

37 

20,047 

6.8 
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24 
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O 

60 

320.  672 

14.8 

21 

23.065 

21.1 

41 
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13.7 
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33 

66.191 
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65 

416.  no 

17.2 

29 

60.120 

38.1 

40 

92.016 

17.8 

1048 

30 

<».r& 

16.1 

(») 
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(») 

65 

494.083 

16.9 

28 

101.584 

23.1 

45 

118,305 

1K2 

1049 

27 

4u.oact 

7.3 

(«) 

(*l 

{») 

65 

543.411 

17.1 

28 

56,411 

ia7 

46 

101.  Z25 

13.7 

1050 

31 

62.032 

8.7 

91 

81,871,150 

15  2 

62 

743.  574 

21.4 

•26 

06.083 

17.0 

46 

144.831 

18.  5 

1051 

29 

61.041 

9.0 

01 

Z  247.  118 

16.6 

04 

6-28.  3:i2 

16.3 

-25 

08.088 

16.0 

43 

125.004 

14.0 

10.13 

24 

49.017 

0.8 

96 

3,174.936 

14.5 

05 

500.830 

18.5 

20 

81.573 

11.4 

43 

116.804 

12.5 

1953 

27 

20.080 

3.5 

04 

2,423.SH5 

14.7 

65 

64.1.  584 

13.2 

28 

82,378 

10.3 

40 

122.483 

11.8 

1054 

n 

12.565 

1.7 

02 

Z  413. 900 

13.8 

61 

765.142 

14  4 

27 

70.928 

9.7 

48 

148.957 

18.2 

1055 

21 

40.061 

.'..6 

03 

2,770,562 

14.2 

61 

000.367 

17.7 

27 

125.149 

14.2 

48 

104.647 

I&4 

I  Coal  eooipanicp  include  fvodnoers  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite. 
'  I>»U  not  ooltected. 


Pource:  National  Coal  Association,  which  obtained  data  from  reports  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  special  subcommittee  on 
coal  research  also  noted  that  from  1925 
to  1953,  inclusive,  the  bituminous  coal- 
mining industry  experienced  a  net  loss 
in  13  of  the  27  years  for  which  data  are 
available  and  in  only  2  of  the  27  years 
were  fairly  good  profits  obtained.  It 
also  was  noted  that  the  1.572  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  bituminous  coal  min- 
ing in  1953  earned  an  average  profit  af- 
ter Federal  taxes  of  a  little  less  than 
S%  cents  per  ton  on  the  350  million  tons 
of  coal  which  they  produced.     Viewing 


industry's  earnings  from  another  angle, 
it  was  found  that  the  value,  f .o.b.  mines, 
of  the  total  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  1953  was  on  the  order  of  $2,247 
million,  from  which  the  incorporated 
producers,  who  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  production,  realized  a  profit 
after  Federal  taxes  of  less  than  $13 
million — or  a  calculated  net  profit  of 
less  than  three-quarters  of  1  percent  on 
the  gross  value  of  the  coal  produced.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  any  other  major  in- 
dustry vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion has  experienced  anything  approach- 


ing the  depressed  financial  condition  of 
the  coal-mining  industry  over  the  past 
20  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  table  from  the  same  commit- 
tee report  setting  forth  the  net  income 
and  Federal  income  taxes  of  bituminous 
coal-mining  corporations,  1917  to  1953, 
inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


liet  income  and  Fedrrnl  income  taxes  of  corporations  engaged  in  bituminous  coal  mining  as  shown  by  income  lax  returns 

(Money  figures  in  thousands] 


Ymt 

Num- 
ber of 
returns 
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net  in- 
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income 
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Profit  or 

loaB(-) 
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Federal 

taxes 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1080 

1931 

1025 

1028 

19» 

1030 

1081 

1S83 

1088 

1084 

1S86 

U08 

1837 

1,334 
1.234 
1.334 
1,334 
1,384 
3.650 
1705 
X4fl9 
1380 
Z095 
1.884 
1.861 
X017 
1.975 
1.945 
1.815 

1.149 

1.106 
817 

1.152 
608 

1,066 
863 
084 
781 
582 
389 
306 
660 

aoi 

600 
530 

88 

128 

417 

82 

781 

3.686 

1,843 

1.685 

1,468 

1,513 

1,575 

1.455 

1.857 

1.884 

1.806 

1,376 

8301 8«4 

150.006 
7Z3U3 

251.036 

60.164 

40.463 

33.477 

4a  009 

36.077 

9.957 

6.966 

7.343 

33.634 

19.506 

26.183 

22.289 

8846 
1.348 
0.043 
1.658 
8a  375 
61836 
57.085 
51.801 
67,148 
87.702 
67.123 
64.702 
31.218 
85.142 
38.4B8 
23.086 

1303.918 

148.847 
6Z360 

340.868 
28.889 
-22.368 
-24.  .108 
-11.822 
-42.071 
-47, 745 
-51.167 
-47,540 

-7.584 
-15.576 

-3.  310 
-777 

$70,982 
65.764 
12,034 
76.234 

ia5.i» 

i517 
3.442 
4.000 
Z687 
1,039 
777 
1.020 
3.806 
2,750 
3.214 
8.308 

$13Z95« 

83.063 

40.336 

173,144 

18.330 

-36.880 

-27.0.10 

-15.822 

-44.708 

-47,784 

-51,944 

-48.578 

-lassa 

-18,336 
-6.524 
-8.985 

1938  

1030 

1040 

1041 

1942 

1943 

1044 

1045 

1946. 

1047 

1048 

1040 

1060 

1051 

1052 

1953 

1,887 
1.830 
1.766 
1,722 
1,737 
1,«28 
1.684 
1,644 
1.640 
1,837 
3,163 
X070 
1,988 
1,813 
1.665 
1,573 

863 

605 

676 

860 

906 

976 

933 

015 

1.013 

1,371 

1.434 

1.033 

1,104 

012 

780 

632 

1,534 
1.816 
1,080 
863 
831 
648 
653 
620 
627 
46« 
729 
1.087 
884 
901 
876 
940 

$11,113 

18.257 

30.013 

56.831 

77,042 

103,153 

101,000 

81, 412 

89,663 

364,751 

818.697 

182,803 

18a  350 

189.464 

88,368 

72,747 

$37,779 

31425 

15.617 

11180 

9.127 

«,996 

8.363 

la  110 

9,016 
6,093 
8,971 
26,480 
17,162 
25.709 
19.009 
31.102 

-$26,667 

-6.168 

11306 

42.661 

67,916 

96.157 

92.737 

71.293 

8a  637 

258,658 

309.626 

07.323 

163,188 

113.695 

80.104 

41,555 

li.oei 

Z844 

6.688 
19.066 
83,790 
49.244 
48.936 
35,613 
30.075 
00.224 
113.038 
48.038 
60.423 
57,096 
35.713 
38,836 

-$38,838 
-0,012 

7.803 
23.  MO 
81125 
46,013 
43.811 
36.081) 
60.  5«)2 
168.434 
196.  58S 
61381 
93,76.1 
56..1«( 
33,481 
12,730 

Source:  National  Coal  AHoriatlon.  which  assembled  data  from  staUstics  of  Income,  pt.  2,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  confronted  with  declining 
production  and  declining  revenues  the 
coal  industry  is  certainly  not  In  any 
position  to  respond  to  the  expanding 
needs  of  a  nati<xial  emergency.  The 
Presidential  order  imposing  mandatory 
controls  was  certainly  necessary  from 
this  standpoint. 

Unregulated  Imports  of  residual  oil 
have  also  been  injurious  to  the  rail  indus- 
try. Many  railroads  owe  their  existence 
to  the  coal  industry.  Depressed  economic 
conditions  in  the  coal  Industry  make 
themselves  felt  on  the  railroads'  econ- 
omy. 


An  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Monday.  March  16. 
1959.  captioned  "Freight  Car  Pinch," 
says  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
worst  railroad  freight  car  shortage  in 
years.    I  quote  from  the  article: 

The  U.S.  raU  freight  car  fleet  currently 
is  In  the  worst  shape  in  yean.  The  ntimber 
of  usable  cars  today  stands  near  1.570.000. 
down  some  65,000  cars,  or  6  percent,  from 
Just  a  year  ago. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Part  of  the  decline  in  the  car  fleet  ha* 
occurred  because  railroada  are  not  bujrlng 
new  cars  aa  fast  as  old  ones  are  beading 
for   the   scrap   heap.     In   1958,   the   carriers 


ordered  only  17.546  new  cars — Jxist  a  frac- 
tion of  the  record  162,352  ordered  in  1965 — 
while  at  the  same  time  some  41,000  cars 
were  being  retired. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  I,  1959. 
there  were  stored  in  class  1  railroad 
yards  54,494  hom>a:s  which  required 
major  and  extensive  repair  work.  T^ils 
Is  c(Mnpared  with  a  total  at  19,150  bad 
order  h<H>pers  in  existence  on  January 

1,  1957. 

In  1955  the  average  open  top  hopper 
car  had  an  age  of  20  years;  and  29  per- 
cent of  the  open  top  hoppers  were  more 
than  30  years  old. 
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I  point  out  these  facts  in  order  that 
the  Record  may  show  the  condition  of 
the  rail  industry.  I  think  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  this  condition  has  not  been 
at  least  ptu-tially  brought  about  by  the 
effects  of  unregulated  current  imports  of 
residual  oil,  on  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RxcoRO  a  table  which  gives  the  total 
United  States  supply  of  residual  oil  for 
the  years  1946  to  1958.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  1958  170,883  barrels 
of  residual  oil  were  imp>orted  and  69,549 
barrels  of  residual  oil  were  produced 
from  imported  crude.  These  240.000 
barrels  of  residual  displaced  an  equiv- 
alent of  approximately  58  million  tons 
of  bituminous  coal.  About  74  percent 
of  the  oil  which  is  imported  is  competi- 


tive with  coal.  Therefore,  considering 
residual  oil  imports  alone,  approximately 
30  million  tons  of  coal  equivalent  were 
lost  to  the  American  coal  markets.  Coal 
equivalent  displaced  by  residual  im- 
ports, to  say  nothing  of  that  which  was 
displaced  by  residual  produced  from 
crude  imports,  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
13,700  coal  miners'  Jobs  and  8,100  rail- 
road workers'  Jobs.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  depressing  effect  of  unregulated  re- 
sidual oil  upon  coal  production,  rail 
revenues,  and  mine  and  railway  employ- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Total  U.S.  supply  of  residual  oil,  1946-58 


Year 


(1) 
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Thousands  of  barrels 


44,647 

64.244 

63.260 

75.175 

120.036 

119.  16» 

12H.  479 

131.. 133 

129.  124 

152,  ()35 

162.869 

173.290 

170.883 


16,870 
10,452 
24.803 
30,903 
3.5,203 
36,345 
41.212 
4<'.,633 
47.  7tlO 
H\  ti77 
68,290 
71,732 
60,649 


437.636 

409, 1.53 

11.  188 

47.004 

455,434 

529, 1.W 

111.  f.23 

47,  (191 

4.52,  412 

530,484 
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W.  (121 

396,756 

504,834 

12.  Ml 

60,193 

3e^330 

660;  578 

l<i.  228 

40.  75<) 

430,988 

805,409 

2S,9»9 

42,8.53 

419,028 

588.710 

2r.701 

4>*,  706 

4IM,  9('>3 

687,129 

2 .,  991 

49.  370 

,174,  921 

.551.  SOS 

2<.,  7.53 

.52,  105 

3«>9,  213 

577.  925 

3.1.799 

39.174 

364.S4>I 

696.(107 

27.877 

44.491 

357.  H08 

602.  H39 

3s.  570 

59,950 

307,335 

547,  767 

2.'>,  841 

60,525 

480,030 
518,510 
.■iai,  .543 
496.021 
5.53.793 
.V)4. 397 
\K\  16.5 
.560,  474 
522,317 
r>57, 057 
B62.H13 
648. 8UI 
621.300 


Thousands  of  tons  coal  equivalent 


10.  715 

4.040 

105,033 

119.707 

13.019 

4,668 

109,  3(H 

126,991 

12,78.5 

5,953 

108,579 

127,316 

18.042 

7,417 

95,  701 

121.  160 

28.809 

8.449 

94.8MI 

132.  139 

28.600 

8.728 

105,597 

142.920 

30.835 

9,891 

100.567 

141,293 

31,568 

11,192 
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140,911 
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11,462 

89.981 

132.433 

36,488 

13,602 

88,611 
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39.089 

16.390 

87,  .564 
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41.502 

17,  216 

85.874 

144.681 

41.013 

16.693 

73.760 
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:i,  123 
:i,034 
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I..  421 
N112 
•  ',690 
!',  257 
t<.a>2 


11.303 
11.302 

1.5,365 
14.446 

9.780 
10,286 
11.689 
11.849 
12.505 

0.402 
10.678 
14.390 
14,526 


11.5.207 
124.  442 
120,130 
119,045 
132.910 
135,456 
133.240 
134.  514 
125.3.56 
133.694 
135,075 
131,712 
125,126 


>  Preliminary. 

Sour(x:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  American  Petroleum  In.stitute. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also 
wish  to  make  the  point  that  from  time 
to  time  committees  of  the  Congress  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  something  must 
be  done  about  the  unregulated  imports 
of  oil.  I  think  that  was  recognized  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Coal  Re- 
search in  Its  report  to  the  Congress  in 
1957. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
appropriate  paragraphs  showing  that 
that  subcommittee  recognized  the  dan- 
ger of  unregulated  imports  of  oil.  It 
also  recognized  the  fact  that  some  action 
must  be  taken,  in  the  final  analysis,  if 
our  national  security  was  to  be  served 
and  protected. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Coal 
Research  had  this  to  say  in  its  1957 
report: 

It  appears  to  the  subcommittee  that  since 
the  oU  importing  companies,  as  a  group, 
have  continued  to  Ignore  the  earlier  requests 
of  ODM  tor  the  Toluntary  limitation  of  oU 
Imports,  the  time  has  arrived  for  positive 


action  to  protect  th«  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  our  national  defense.  The  volume  of 
oil  Imports  should  be  curbed  either  through 
appropriate  action  under  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  or. 
If  necessary,  through  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation designed  for  the  specific  purpose. 

Until  oil  Imports  are  effectively  curbed, 
mounting  surpluses  of  residual  oil  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  111  health  of  the 
coal  Industry,  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
coal  mining  communities,  and  to  the  Impair- 
ment of  the  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  its  report  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958,  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  injuries  resulting  from  in- 
creased imports  of  oil  as  follows: 

1.  Increased  volume  of  crude  oU  imports 
and  the  proposed  Imports  for  the  latter  half 
of  1957  threatened  to  Impair  the  national 
security.  This  threat,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, req\ilres  a  limitation  on  imports.  The 
conunlttee  recommends,  therefore,  that  un- 
less the  importing  companies  comply  volun- 


tarily with  the  Import  limitation  plan  here- 
inafter set  forth,  you  And  that  there  Is  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  within  the 
meaning  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of   1955. 

Mr.  President,  an  impoverished  coal 
industry  and  a  depressed  rail  industry 
cannot  remain  operative  and  maintain 
up-to-date  plant  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  the  expanded  needs  of 
a  national  emergency.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent recognized  this  when  he  issued  the 
Executive  order  limiting  oil  Imports.  He, 
therefore,  acted  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional  defense   and   national   security. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  his 
excellent  presentation.  I  Join  with  him 
In  taking  the  position  that  the  Presi- 
dential order  was  eminently  correct,  that 
it  was  required,  that  it  was  demanded  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  and 
that  It  was  timely. 

The  people  in  my  area  looked  upon  the 
order  with  gratitude.  I  represent  the 
largest  coal -producing  State  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  State  in  which 
there  is  much  unemployment.  Our  coal 
industry  is  down.  Otir  railroad  workers 
are  hunting  work.  When  these  two 
great  industries  are  adversely  affected, 
the  results  are  also  felt  in  other  indus- 
tries, in  other  vocations  and  walks  of  life. 

For  a  long  time  representatives  in  the 
Congress  from  West  Virginia  have  tried 
to  obtain  some  action  in  the  direction 
of  controls  on  residual  oil  imports.  The 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  MAx. 
Randolph  1  and  I,  together  with  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, went  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior.  Commerce, 
State,  and  Defense,  and  sought  to  bring 
this  problem  to  their  attention.  We 
finally  went  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  few  days  before  he  issued 
the  order.  We,  from  West  Virginia,  are 
certainly  very  grateful  for  his  action  and 
consequent  recognition  of  this  growing 
problem.  We  believe  that  controls  had 
to  come,  and  we  believe  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security,  they  should 
certainly  be  maintained. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

One  of  the  really  pressing  problems 
of  the  Nation  has  been  increasing  unem- 
ployment. I  have  made  no  particular 
point  of  it  in  the  course  of  my  speech, 
because  I  wanted  to  answer  so  many  of 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  virtually 
no  support  whatever,  in  opposition  to  the 
mandatory   import  control   program. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
displacement  of  American  workers  is  an 
extremely  serious  problem.  The  oil  im- 
port situation  has  created  a  great 
amount  of  unemployment.  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  imemployment 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  We  are  not 
affected  nearly  as  much,  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent unemployment,  as  Is  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  voted  for  the 
substitute  offered  to  provide  greater  as-- 
sistance  for  the  unemployed  was  the  plea 
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made  by  the  two  Senators  from  West 
Virginia,  who  pointed  out  so'  eloquently 
effectively  that  the  unemployiient  exist- 
ing in  that  State  alone  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  has  become  a  national 
problem,  and  not  merely  a  State  problem. 
The  entire  Nation  should  be^in  to  take 
note  of  it. 

What  the  Senator  from  W^t  Virginia 
says  is  entirely  true.  It  applijes  to  a  les- 
ser degree  to  other  areas  which  produce 
coal,  or  in  areas  which  are  producing  oil. 
Louisiana  and  Texas  are  aflected  to  a 
lesser  degree  by  unemployment,  but  we. 
too.  have  felt  the  impact  or^  excessive 
imports  upon  employment.  That  is  one 
additional  reason  why  thi^  program 
should  have  been  put  Intel  effect.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I 

I  believe  that  the  Senator'^  colleague 
fMr.  Randolph)  made  an  additional  ex- 
cellent statement  on  the  same  subject. 
Showing   how   the   whole  problem   has 


affected  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  He 
could  not  be  present  today.  Yesterday 
he  made  a  very  excellent  speech  explain- 
ing the  impact  of  this  problem  on  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  He  also  sup- 
ported the  position  taken  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  table  which  ap- 
peared in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  West 
Virginia  University,  entitled  "Significant 
Trends  in  the  West  Virginia  Coal  In- 
dustry From  1900  to  1957."  The  table 
shows  the  decline  in  coal  mining  employ- 
ment in  West  Virginia  by  counties  over 
those  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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•  Totab  include  suixTvlsory  employees} 

Source:  West  Virsinia  Department  oT  Mines,  Annual  Report,  1900-1956. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgir^.  I  also  "hade  prices 
wish  to  read  into  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  think  it  bears  upojn  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  concerning  Mandatory 
controls  and  inflation.  There  are  some 
Senators  who  have  stated  that  the  man- 


datory controls  on  oil   will 
to  the  inflationary  spiral.    I 
excerpt: 

IProm  the   Wall  Street  Joumiil,   Iiiar.   24, 

I960] 

Coal  Compakics  Jiticp  thx  Otrir  oif  April 

Prick  Cuts 

Major  northern  soft  coal  mineii  plan  price 
reductions  of  25  cents  a  ton  on  Ai>rU  1.  But 
power  companies  and  cement  flrtns,  waiting 
for  cheaper  oocd,  hold  back  on  taking  ship- 
ment*.   ThU   leads   some   small  mines    to 


contribute 
quote  the 


in  advance.  Result:  Sharp 
buyers  get  some  coed  now  at  the  lower  prices 
that  will  prevail  next  month. 

The  buying  slowdown  makes  its  mark  on 
bltiunlnous  output,  which  so  far  this  year 
trails  1958  by  almost  4  percent  despite 
heftier  use  by  steel  mills.  Mines  would 
like  higher  prices  to  cover  1959  union  wage 
boosts,  but  say  they're  blocked  by  competi- 
tion from  nonunion  coed,  cheap  foreign  oU. 

I  believe  this  action  by  coal  companies 
indicates  that  the  coal  people  certainly 
are  not  going  to  try  to  take  advantage 
of  mandatory  controls  imposed  by  the 
President,  and  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  increase  the  price  of  coal  and  there- 
by contribute  to  growing  inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  cutting 
their  prices.  I  am  informed  that  the 
coal  hauling  railroads  intend  to  cut  their 


freight  rates  by  the  first  of  next  month. 
I  should  think  that  these  steps  cer- 
tainly would  refute  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  by  those  who  are  trying 
to  attack  the  President's  order  on  the 
basis  that  it  contributes  to  inflation.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  again  yielding. 

Mr.  OlkfAHONEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  be  good  enough  to 
yield  to  me  further  I  should  like  to  make 
this  brief  remark.  While  those  of  us 
who  take  the  position  that  he  takes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  takes,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  taken 
this  morning,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  other  Senators,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  manda- 
tory control  program  put  into  effect  un- 
der the  amendment  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  will  be  effective. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  big  imjaort 
companies  have  already,  through  sjxjkes- 
men.  stated  that  they  feel  that  the 
power  to  impose  mandatory  restraints  is 
not  covered  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  amendment,  and  that  it  may  be  un- 
constitutional. Whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  court  test,  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  in 
Congress  to  realize  that  this  coimtry 
must  not  allow  itself  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
With  a  number  of  other  Senators,  on 
February  23,  I  introduced  S.  1157.  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  petroleum 
and  coal  reserves  within  the  United 
States.  We  must  go  to  the  very  bottom 
of  this  Important  problem.  We  can 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  finding  the  best 
way  to  stimulate  the  development  of  our 
own  reserves. 

Exploration  for  oil  in  the  United 
States  is  falling  off  because  of  importa- 
tions. The  utilization  of  cosJ  is  being 
seriously  retarded  because  of  these  im- 
portations. The  United  States,  not  only 
in  West  Virginia  but  in  other  States  also, 
has  great  deF>osits  of  coal.  It  has  the 
largest  deposits  in  the  known  world. 
Coal  is  the  source  of  many  materials. 
The  search  for  the  mesuis  of  stimulating 
the  development  of  our  dcHnestic  supply 
of  these  two  great  products  is  very 
important. 

I  point  out  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
I,  when  the  distinguished  Senator  was  a 
Member  of  the  House,  were  the  authors 
of  a  bill,  the  O'Mahoney-Randolph  bill, 
to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  con- 
struct and  conduct  demonstration  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  fuel 
from  coal  and  oil  shale. 

It  is  vital  to  point  out  that  in  the 
States  of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming, 
there  are  deposits  of  oil  and  shale  which 
geologists  tell  us  at  the  present  mo- 
ment contain  more  oil  than  all  the 
known  resources  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula. This  is  a  natural  resource  of 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight. 
Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have 
been  called  to  a  halt.  Some  of  the 
large  importing  comp>anles  are  seeking 
to  obtain  control  of  the  oil  shale  de- 
posits. Of  course,  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  come  first. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  there  be  printed  in 
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the  RscoRD  a  copy  of  the  bill,  S.  1157, 
which  was  introduced  for  the  punxjse 
of  bringing  about  the  stimulation  of 
which  I  spoke.  The  bill  is  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  I  am  preparing  hearings, 
which  will  be  held  after  the  Easter  holi- 
days, at  which  time  we  will  call  upon  the 
experts  of  the  country  to  show  what  our 
potential  may  be. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  Tm-K 
SBcnoN  1.  Thl«  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Domestic  Petroleum  and  Coal  Development 
Act  of  1959". 

DECLARATION    OT   POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  continued  exploration  for  and 
development  of  domestic  petroleum  reserves 
within  the  United  States  Is  essential  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand  for  crude  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  so  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  not  become  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  Importation  of 
such  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. To  attain  this  objective  It  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  between 
domestic  production  and  the  Importation  of 
such  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  desirable  ratio  of  such  imports  to 
total  domestic  demand  Is  that  which  assxures 
a  vigorous  level  of  domestic  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  development.  The  Importa- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Including  residual  fuel  In  any  form, 
should  be  restricted  to  the  level  at  which 
that  ratio  Is  maintained.  In  administering 
such  restrictions,  quotas  should  be  granted, 
with  certain  exceptions  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  only  to  refining  com- 
panies in  proportion  to  plant  capacity. 

on.    IMPORTS    ADMINISTRATION 

-  Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
through  an  OH  Imports  Administration 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Administra- 
tion") which  the  Secretary  shall  establish  as 
a  separate  agency  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  an 
administrator  of  such  Administration,  who 
shaU  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
by  law  for  assistant  secretaries  of  the  execu- 
tive departments.  The  Secretary  may  also 
appoint  a  deputy  administrator  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  directors  of  the  principal 
organizational  divisions  of  the  Administra- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  obtain  and  utilize  the  data  and  coopera- 
tion of  existing  Government  agencies  within 
and  outside  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

QUOTA    PERIODS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  quota 
periods  of  six  months'  duration,  during 
which  quotas  established  under  this  Act 
sttall  be  effective,  based  upon  the  seasonal 
demands  of  the  petroleum  Industry.  The 
flrst  quota  period  established  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  may  be  a  period 
of  less  than  six  months. 

DEnaUCIMATIOIf    OF     NATIONAL     IMPORT     LKVXLS 

Src.  B.  Not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to 
each  quou  period,  the  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
tlie  total  domestic  demand  for  crude  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  and  the  por- 
tion thereof  which  may  be  imported  con- 


sistently with  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous 
level  of  domestic  petroleum  exploration  and 
development.  The  Secretary  shall  at  the 
same  time  publish  in  tlie  Federal  Register 
the  amount  of  Imports  so  determined,  in 
terms  of  barrels  per  day  of  crude  petroleum 
and  the  crude  petroleum  equivalent  of  petro- 
leum products,  which  shall  be  the  national 
Imports  level  for  the  ensuing  quota  period. 

ALLOCATION    OF    QUOTAS 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  7. 
quotas  shall  be  allocated  only  to  domestic 
refiners  who  shall  make  application  not  less 
than  ninety  days  before  each  quota  period. 
Not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  each  quota 
period  the  Secret<u-y  shall  determine,  an- 
nounce and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  import  quotas  for  all  applicant  refiners. 
Such  quotas  shall  be  divided  among  refiners 
in  such  manner  as  to  maintain  competitive 
conditions  between  integrated  and  inde- 
pendent companies  and  the  allocation  to 
coctftal  refiners  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  40 
per  centum  of  the  total  import  quota:  Pro- 
vided. That  in  the  case  of  any  refining  plant 
served  by  pipeline  from  foreign  sources  or 
where  conditions  otherwise  Umit  the  pro- 
curement of  dom>>stlc  crude  petroleum  by 
ordinary  practical  means,  a  quota  sufficient 
for  that  plant's  crude  petroleum  require- 
ments to  maintain  refining  capacity  shall 
be  Issued.  The  tinlform  quota  percentage 
determined  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  that 
percentage  which,  applied  to  the  aggregate 
capacity  of  all  refining  plants  in  the  United 
States  owners  of  which  shall  have  applied 
for  quotas,  together  with  any  additional 
amounts  authorized  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
viso In  the  last  preceding  sentence  and  any 
special  quotas  authorized  in  section  7,  will 
not  exceed  the  national  import  level  set  for 
the  following  quota  period.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  quota  certificates  evidencing  all 
quotas  (Including  special  quotas)  issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOCATION   OF  SPECIAL   QUOTAS 

8xc.  7.  Upon  application  and  after  hear- 
ing, special  quotas  may  be  awarded,  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  which  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  In  the  following  cases: 

(1)  Where  a  domestic  producer  operating 
abroad  demonstrates  that,  despite  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  by  him,  he  is  suffering  as 
a  result  of  import  quotas  In  such  foreign 
operations  unreasonable  drainage  by  others 
who  have  Joint  or  offsetting  interests  in  the 
same  petroleum  p<x>l. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  desires  to  Import 
special  crude  petroleums  for  special  pur- 
poses and  accordingly  the  importation  there- 
of will  not  substantially  replace  domestic 
crude  petroleum  and  will  not  therefore  af- 
fect the  national  security. 

(3)  Where  the  applicant  exports  petrole- 
um products  refined  by  him  and  seeks  a 
special  quota  to  cover  the  crude  equiva- 
lent of  such  products  which  will  not  com- 
pete in  the  domestic  market. 

(4)  In  cases  where  the  applicant  Is  an 
inland  refinery  and  is  suffering  hardship  by 
reason  of  inadequate  access  to  the  points 
of  Importation. 

NONTRANSFERABILITT   OF   QUOTAS 

Sec.  8.  A  quota  may  be  used  only  for 
the  Importation  of  crude  petroleum  or  pe- 
troleum products  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  quota  was  granted,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  quota  for  crude  petroleum,  the  crude  pe- 
troleum mxist  be  u.'^ed  in  the  plant  for  which 
the  quota  is  granted  unless,  after  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  by  the  holder  of  the 
quota  and  after  public  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  public  interest  and  the 
pturpoees  of  this  Act  will  be  served  by  a 
transfer. 

PXTROLXUM  PRooucra 

Sec.  9.  Quotas  awarded  under  this  Act 
shall  cover  both  crude  petroleum  and  pe- 


troleum products.  Including  residual  fuel. 
Such  quotas  shall  be  in  terms  of  barrels 
per  day  of  crude  petroleum.  Product  im- 
portations shall  be  charged  against  such 
quotas  according  to  their  crude  petroleum 
equivalent  as  determined  and  announced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary,  and  In 
the  case  of  residual  fuel  the  total  imports 
in  any  calendar  quarter  of  any  year  shall 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  do- 
mestic petroleum  demand  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  when  he  determines  the  levels 
of  national  Imports  as  provided  in  section  S 
hereof. 

riNALmr  of  octerminations 

Sec.  10.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis 
for  any  national  Import  level  or  quota  or 
denial  thereof  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  determined  In  conformity  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  reviewable  only  by  the  Secretary, 
and  his  determinations  with  respect  thereto 
shall  b«  final  and  conclusive. 

APPSALS 

Src.  11.  (a)  An  appeal  may  be  taken.  In 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  any  of  the  following 
cases: 

(1)  By  any  applicant  for  a  quota  whose 
application  is  denied. 

(2)  By  any  person  aggrieved  by  reason  of 
any  decision  of  the  Secretary  granting  or  re- 
vising any  quota. 

(b)  Such  appeal  shall  be  taken  by  filing 
with  said  court,  within  twenty  days  after 
the  decision  complained  of  Is  effective, 
notice  in  writing  of  said  appeal  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  therefor,  together  with 
proof  of  service  of  a  true  copy  of  said  notice 
and  statement  upon  the  Secretary.  Unless 
a  later  date  Is  specified  by  the  Secretary  as 
part  of  his  decision,  the  decision  complained 
of  shall  be  considered  to  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  on  which  public  announcement 
of  the  decision  is  made  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
Secretary  shall  thereupon,  and  in  any  event 
not  later  than  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
such  service  upon  him,  mall  or  otherwise 
deliver  a  copy  of  said  notice  of  appeal  to 
each  person  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Secretary  to  be  interested  in  such  appeal 
and  to  have  a  right  to  Intervene  therein 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
shall  at  all  times  thereafter  permit  any  such 
person  to  Inspect  and  make  copies  of  ap- 
pellants' reasons  for  said  appeal  at  the  ofllce 
of  the  Secretary  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  ap- 
peal the  Secretary  shall  file  with  the  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  decision  com- 
plained of  was  entered,  as  provided  In 'sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  a  list  of  all  Interested  persons  to  whom 
he  has  delivered  a  copy  of  said  notice  of 
appeal. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  appeal  any  interested  person  may  In- 
tervene and  participate  in  the  proceedings 
had  upon  such  appeal  by  filing  with  the 
court  a  notice  of  intention  to  intervene  and 
a  verified  statement  showing  the  nature  of 
the  interest  of  such  party  together  with 
proof  of  service  of  true  copies  of  said  notice 
and  statement,  both  upon  the  appellant  and 
upon  the  Secretary.  Any  person  who  would 
be  aggrieved  or  whose  InteresU  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  reversal  or  modification 
of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  complained 
of  shall  be  considered  an  interested  party. 

(d)  At  the  earliest  convenient  time  the 
court  shall  hear  and  determine  the  appeal 
upon  the  record  before  it,  and  shall  have 
power,  upon  such  record,  to  enter  a  Judg- 
ment afflrmlng  or  reversing  the  decision,  and 
If  it  enters  an  order  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  it  shall  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  Judgment 
of  the  court.    Review  by  the  court  under 


the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  questions  of  law,  and  the  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  unless 
it  shall  clearly  appear  that  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  are  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
The  court's  Judgment  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  upon  writ  of 
certiorari  on  petition  therefor,  under  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  by  appellant,  by  the  Secretary,  or  by 
any  Interested  party  intervening  in  the 
appeal. 

(e)  The  court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  enter 
Judgment  for  costs  in  favor  of  or  against 
an  appellant,  and  other  interested  p.irtles 
Intervening  in  said  appeal,  but  not  against 
the  Secretary,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Issues  Involved  in  such  api>eal  and  the 
outcome  thereof.  I 

REGULATIONS     AND     PUBLICATION    OF 

DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (•)  The  Secretary)  may  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations,  which  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Any  perkon  knowingly 
violating  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Sec- 
retary issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punisheo  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  SlOO  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  All  quotas  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  promptly  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statemenit  of  the  basis 
and  considerations  upon  wtiich  each  such 
determination  was  made. 

ACTION  IN  EMCaCCNCIZS 
Sec.  13.  Whenever  the  President  finds  that 
a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  petroleum,  he  shall,  by 
message  of  Congress,  recommpnd  such  legis- 
lation to  suspend  the  operation  of  or  to 
amend  this  Act  as  he  deenis  necessary  In 
the  public  interest. 

IMPORTATION   IN  EXCESS   OF   QUOTA    PROHIBITEO 

Src.  14.  The  Importation  <i>f  crude  petro- 
leum or  petroleum  products  in  excess  of  the 
quotas  provided  under  the  ajithority  of  this 
Act  Is  hereby  prohibited.  Noj  importation  of 
crude  petroleum  or  petroleum  products  as 
defined  herein  unless  exempted  under  sec- 
tion 10  hereof  shall  be  clearqd  through  cus- 
taaxB  unices  a  currently  valid  quota  certifi- 
cate Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
Is  filed  with  and  hb  a  supplement  to  the 
customs  declaration.  . 

AOMINISTRATIVK   MATTBtS 

Src.  15.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  aiuthorlty  vested 
In  the  President  under  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  710 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2160  (b),  (c),  aild  (d)). 

DCriNITIONS     I 

Sac.  16.  As  used  in  this  Acti- 

(1)  The  term  "United  States"  includes 
the  several  States,  the  E>istrict  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

(2)  The  term  "petroleum"  Includes  all 
forms  of  petroleum  except  those  forms 
which  are  gaseous  at  normal  temperature 
and  atmospheric  pressure. 

(3)  The  term  "crude  petroleum"  means 
petroleum  at  thj  weUhead. 

(4)  The  term  "petroleum  products"  In- 
cludes all  conversions  and  derivatives  of 
petroleum. 

(6)  The  term  "refining  capacity"  means 
the  demonstrable  maximum  efficient  daily 
average  crude  throughput  of  a  plant  in  com- 
plete operaUon,  using  the  crude  stream  pro- 
posed for  the  quota  period  Involved,  wltb 
allowance  for  necessary  shutdown  time  for 
routine  maintenance,  repairs,  and  other 
such  matters. 


RFFECTIVC   DATS 

Sic.  17.  Sections  3  and  16  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  remainder  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  after  ninety  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  success  to  the 
Senator  in  his  endeavors. 


LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16  and  17.  over  a  month  ago, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Despite  the  increasingly  serious  con- 
ditions which  are  clear  to  everyone  and 
which  result  from  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram, when  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture came  before  our  committee  he  had 
no  positive  legislative  drafts  for  a  pro- 
gram looking  toward  a  solution  of  this 
problem. 

During  those  hearings,  therefore.  I 
asked  the  Secretary  to  prepare  an  omni- 
bus farm  bill  for  the  committee,  em- 
bodying everything  he  believed  neces- 
sary. This  request  was  concurred  in  by 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  am  sure  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Jtinior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  would  like  to  have  concurred  if 
he  had  been  present,  as  well  as  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

More  than  5  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
that  request.  Farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come are  on  the  way  down.  Inventories 
are  increasing  and  it  is  obvious  that 
production  is  going  to  greatly  exceed 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  esti- 
mates. 

But  to  date  the  committee  has  not 
received  the  Secretary's  omnibus  bill. 

Each  day  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
postpones  presenting  to  the  Congress 
what  he  thinks  should  be  done  is  time 
lost  toward  a  solution  to  this  steadily 
worsening  picture  of  falling  farm  prices, 
inci-easing  farm  surpluses,  and  growing 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  hoped  the  Secretary  will  soon 
carry  out  his  agreement  to  present  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congi-ess  in  the 
form  of  an  omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


KEN  HECHLER 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  recent 
remarks  of  many  distinguished  Sena- 
tors concerning  Congressman  Ken  Hkch- 

LER. 

We  in  Missouri  are  proud  of  Ken 
Hkchler.  not  only  because  he  is  a  good 
Democrat,  but  because  his  roots  go  deep 
into  Missouri  soil. 

His  father,  Charles  Hechler,  was  bom 
In  Charlton  County,  and  his  mother, 
Catherine,  was  bom  in  St.  Lotiis  County. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  people  who 
go  from  small  towns  to  big  cities  to  be- 
come successful.  We  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  trend  deprives  the  small  towns 
of  the  leadership  they  need. 


Ken  Hechler  Is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  left  a  successful 
career  in  a  large  city  in  order  to  move 
to  an  area  of  smaller  communities  and 
live  among  rural  people. 

Ken's  race  for  Congress  was  based  on 
the  most  fimdamental  principle  of  cam- 
paigning— getting  out  and  meeting  the 
voters.  He  had  no  organization  and  very 
little  money.  He  went  all  over  his  dis- 
trict, listening  to  the  problems  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  convinced  them  he 
could  help  them. 

I  was  in  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  2  weeks 
ago  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  re- 
spect and  affection  which  Ken  Hechler 
has  already  won  in  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low West  Virginians. 

He  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  team 
led  by  the  two  very  able  Senators  Jen- 
nings Randolph  and  Robert  Byrd,  who 
are  working  so  hard  to  help  West  Vir- 
ginia realize  the  full  potential  that  lies 
in  its  mountains  and  in  the  skill  of  its 
people. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


A  MISSOURI  PLAYGROUND  FOR  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Missouri  is  blessed  with  much 
natural  beauty.  No  area  is  more  scenic 
than  that  along  the  Ctirrent  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  in  the  south-central  part 
of  the  State. 

At  the  present  time,  efforts  are  mov- 
ing ahead  to  make  this  beautiful  section 
of  our  State  a  national  recreation  area, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  final  study  will 
be  completed  By  the  end  of  this  year. 

With  reference  to  these  plans,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  edito- 
rial from  the  Kansas  City  Times  entitled 
"A  Missouri  Playgroimd  for  the  Nation," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Missouri  Platgroxtnd  for  thi  Nation 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  proposed  national 
recreation  area  for  southern  Missouri  could 
be  btiUt  into  the  finest  wUdemess  play- 
ground between  the  Smoky  and  Rocky 
Mountains.  All  of  the  potentials  exist  In 
abundance  In  the  watersheds  and  along  the 
banlu  of  the  Cvirrent,  Jacks  Ford,  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers. 

This  i>art  of  Missouri  is  rich  In  nat\iral 
beauty,  with  its  meandering,  tranquU 
streams,  the  big  springs,  millions  of  acres 
of  forests  and  wlldflowers.  Here  is  a  major 
concentration  of  deer  and  thousands  of 
beavers,  foxes,  sqtiirrels,  and  raccoons.  Fish- 
ing is  good. 

If  more  Is  needed,  the  Current  Blver  is 
blUed  as  the  last  great  float  liver  In  the 
world.  It's  a  tall  statement,  but  experts  In 
the  field  stoutly  make  the  claim. 

If  this  ambitious  plan  for  a  national  rec- 
reation area  is  flnaUy  adopted,  this  is  how 
It  would  work: 

The  UJ3.  Park  Service  would  be  the  co- 
ordinating agency  between  groups  v^lch 
already  have  important  stakes  in  the  area — 
the  Missouri  Park  Board,  the  Missotiri  Con- 
servation Cknnmlsslon,  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

Already  there  are  three  State  parks  along 
the  Ctu-rent  River  and,  in  addition,  the  Deer 
Bun  State  Forest  of  50.000  acres.    The  U.S. 
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Forest  S«nrlce  owzu  watershed  landa  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 

The  U-S.  Park  Service  would  work  out  a 
single,  unified  recreation  program  for  that 
region.  It  would  piirchase  river  frontage 
to  provide  badly  needed  access  to  floating 
and  camping  areas. 

Men  who  have  studied  the  potentialities 
of  the  plan  believe  that  1  million  tourists 
a  year  wotild  eventually  be  attracted  to  the 
valleys  of  these  three  picturesque  streams. 
The  travelers  would  come  to  enjoy  first- 
rate  camping,  floating,  hunting,  and  fish- 
ing— the  outdoor  life.  This  excellent  pro- 
posal would  give  another  boost  to  Missouri's 
growing  prominence  as  a  Middle  West 
vacatlonland. 


EXCESSIVE  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  on  his  excellent  exposition.  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  comments  of  my  own 
on  the  subject,  particularly  with  respect 
to  coal. 

Mr.  President,  few  laws  are  enacted 
and  few  executive  orders  Issued  without 
at  least  a  modicum  of  protest  along  the 
way.  Regardless  of  its  overall,  its  na- 
tional importance,  almost  any  action  by 
Congress  or  the  White  House  will  be- 
come an  object  of  criticism  by  isolated 
provincial  interests.  It  was  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  the  President's  decision 
to  place  mandatory  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  residual  oil  would  be  received 
with  less  than  enthusiasm  in  some 
localities. 

The  problem  of  excessive  oil  imports 
was  studied  with  the  utmost  care  by  a 
Cabinet  Committee,  aided  by  task  forces 
from    all    relevant    industries,    5    years 
ago.    The  finding  at  that  time  disclosed 
that    the    Nation's    defense    structure 
would  be  threatened  unless  a  holddown 
on    Imports    was    effected.    There    fol- 
lowed the  voluntary  oil  imports  program 
and   the  national   defense  amendment 
to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
The  records  offer  ample  evidence  that 
the     international     oil     shippers     have 
flagrantly  disregarded  the  White  House 
recommendations  and  the  implied  will 
Of  Congress.    Senators  know  the  rest  of 
the  story.    Last  year  a  clause  to  protect 
defense  industries  was  again  Included 
in     legislation     extending     the     Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  the  administration 
attempted  to  strengthen  the  voluntary  oil 
Imports  program. 

The  President's  order  of  March  10 
was  issued  only  because  the  voluntary 
program  failed.  The  White  House  order 
followed  months  of  deliberation  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee.  Although  a  record 
high  In  shipments  of  foreign  residual 
Oil  to  America's  fuel  markets  was  estab- 
lished in  1958.  the  influx  rose  rapidly 
with  the  dawn  of  the  new  year.  In  the 
first  65  days  of  1959  a  total  of  52.856,100 
barrels  of  alien  residual  oil  entered  this 
country.  This  amount  exceeded  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  the  all-time  high  waa 
set.  by  more  than  27  percent. 

In  the  eoAl  industry,  producUon  tn 
the  first  66  days  of  1959  Is  running  about 
4  pertsent  behind  the  1958  production 
which  waa  only  ioo  million  tona,  one  of 


the  lowest  annual  production  rates,  with 
the  exception  of  1954.  since  1939. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  vocal  critics  of  the 
mandatory  control  program  must  con- 
cede the  inadequacies  of  the  voluntary 
plan  and  the  need  for  a  new  approach 
to  the  oil  import  problem.  Whatever 
the  case,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  con- 
trol plan  will  at  least  be  allowed  to  take 
effect  before  objectors  undertake  to 
translate  the  results.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  complaints  have 
been  made  alx)ut  the  results  of  the  re- 
strictions on  residual  oil  imports.  Yet 
that  order  does  not  become  effective  un- 
tU  April  1. 

In  am  particularly  disappointed  that 
so  many  inaccuracies  were  included  in 
the  premature  analyses  which  have  al- 
ready been  presented  to  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  obvious  misconceptions  that 
emerged  during  recent  discussions  about 
the  oil  import  program  related  to  the 
use  of  residual  oil.  Some  Senators  have 
bewailed  the  prospect  of  having  home 
heating  costs  rise  because  of  the  re- 
striction on  residual  oil  Imports.  I  as- 
sure them  that  their  fears  have  no  foun- 
dation in  reality.  Residual  oil  is  not 
used,  and  never  has  been,  for  heating 
homes.  It  is  a  heavy,  viscous  material 
which  flows  only  in  high  temperatures. 
Anyone  requiring  manufactured  heat  to 
supplement  the  warmth  provided  by  na- 
ture would  have  to  install  special  equip- 
ment in  his  home  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture and  provide  for  the  flow  of  the 
fuel  between  storage  tank  and  furnace. 
To  assert  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  re- 
sidual oil  imports  would  increase  the 
cost  of  heating  individual  homes  actu- 
ally contains  no  more  logic  than  to 
charge  that  milk  prices  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  automobile. 

Recently  the  charge  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  comments  on  the  residual 
oil  program  that  already  the  oil  com- 
panies had  increased  their  prices  by  2 
cents  a  gallon.  This  is  not  true  so  far  as 
residual  oil  is  concerned.  The  2-cent-a- 
gallon  increase  referred  to  applied  to  No. 
2,  or  domestic  heating  oils.  This.  I 
understand,  is  a  seasonal  increase  and  Is 
not  peculiar  to  the  New  England  area. 
At  this  time  of  year,  when  tho  heating 
load  is  heavy,  it  is  traditional  for  the 
price  of  home-heating  oils  to  be  increased 
because  of  the  law  of  supply  smd  demand. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  imports  or  im- 
port restrictions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  residual  oil  prices 
on  the  east  coast  today  are  at  their 
lowest  levels  in  several  years.  A  com- 
parison of  posted  prices  for  oil  in  the 
New  England  area  shows  that  the  price 
in  March  1957.  was  $3.30  a  barrel,  where- 
as in  March  1959  the  quotation  is  $2.37 
a  barrel,  a  difference  of  93  cents  a  barrel. 
Further  with  reference  to  the  price 
facet  of  this  problem,  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretai^  of  Commerce 
Strauss  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  He 
told  the  committee  that  under  the  new 
oil  Import  control  program  "there  la  to  be 
a  contlnuoua  month-to-month  survey  of 
prtcea."  He  further  aaaured  the  com- 
mittee that  "Import  quotaa  are  to  be  ad 


ministered  in  such  a  way  that  there  can- 
not be  any  serious  fluctuations  in  price." 
On  the  part  of  the  coal  industry  a 
conscientious  and  serious  effort  has  been 
made  both  by  the  coal -producing  com- 
panies and  the  railroads  themselves  to 
assure  a  reasonable  and  stable  fuel  price 
for  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  railroads 
have  petitioned  for  special  freight  rates 
on  the  movement  of  coal  to  certain  cus- 
tomers on  the  eastern  seaboard.  Those 
rates  will  amount  to  approximately  50 
cents  a  ton.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
major  coal  producers  have  announced 
that,  effective  April  1.  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  25  cents  a  ton 
in  coal  prices.  These  reductions  are 
made  in  the  face  of  increased  costs  on 
the  part  of  both  the  railroads  and  the 
coal  producers. 

In  referring  to  the  effectiveness  of  coal 
as  a  stabilizing  influence  on  fuel  prices 
in  the  marketplace.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  situation  which  developed  in  Florida. 
I  happen  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Florida  situation,  since,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  I  was  one  of  the 
principal  proponents  of  special  freight 
rates  to  permit  the  movement  of  coal  to 
Florida  utility  plants. 

Two  years  ago,  I  became  interested 
In  the  possibility  of  developing  a  sound 
market  for  coal  among  the  Florida  util- 
ities people.  Florida  utilities  depend,  in 
the  main,  on  oil  for  power-generating 
purposes.  The  sharp  rise  in  residual  oil 
prices  following  the  Suez  crisis  spurred 
utilities  executives  to  request  President 
Eisenhower  to  interpose  Federal  price 
regulation  as  a  block  to  further  price  in- 
creases. 

Immediately,  I  appealed  to  the  Flor- 
ida utiliUes.  I  asked  them  flatly  wheth- 
er they  would  rather  have  more  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  operation  of 
their  business  or  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  explore  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting from  oil  to  coal.  Such  a  shift 
to  coal  would  benefit  the  Florida  electri- 
cal consumer,  the  coal  industry  of  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia,  and  the  railroads  serving  the 
Southeast.  Freight  rates  formed  one  of 
the  keystones  to  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture. 

Through  a  series  of  meetings  and  con- 
ferences with  those  Interested  in  the  coal 
industry,  as  well  as  with  the  railroads 
and  utilities,  we  were  able  to  effect  an 
attractive  rate  on  coal  which  made  pos- 
sible the  movement  of  coal  from  the 
fields  in  districts  7  and  8  to  Tampa, 
Jacksonville,  and  other  Florida  points, 
and  made  coal  competitive  with,  and  In 
many  cases  cheaper  than.  oil.  In  the 
Miami  area,  it  was  only  after  the  special 
rates  on  coal  movement  were  established 
that  the  oil  distributors  reduced  their 
prices.  In  order  to  imderbid  the  coal 
prices  and  to  keep  the  business  which 
they  had  acquired.  That  was  a  direct 
Indication  of  the  fact  that  a  coal  price 
quotation  resulted  In  reduced  oil  pricea 
to  the  consimiera. 

In  Florida.  In  1958.  more  than  one-half  - 
a  million  tons  of  coal  were  burned  by 
the  electric  utility  planto.  A  sizable 
portion  of  this  consumption  waa  in  the 
Tamp*  area.  There,  special  freight 
rates  and  competitive  barge  rotea  made 
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coal  a  better  buy  than  any  other  fuel  for 
that  plant. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Maclnnes,  president  of  the 
Tampa  Electric  Co..  is  qiwted  as  follows 
in  the  January  17.  1959,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post: 

We  don't  buy  fuel  by  the  ton.  gallon  or 
cubic  foot  any  more,  but  by  the  B.t.u. 
(British  thermal  iwlt) .  Coal  gives  us  a  mil- 
lion B.t.u.'s  for  32  cents,  compared  to  38 
cents  for  the  competing  fuels  we  have  been 
using.  When  we  start  getting  coal  by  barge. 
Instead  of  by  raU.  on  a  20-year  contract,  we 
expect  to  get  the  cost  below  30  cents  per 
million  B.t.u.'s. 

Currently,  the  coal  men  and  the  rail- 
roads are  still  working  in  an  effort  to 
make  coal  more  attractive  to  Florida 
consumers.  There  is  now  being  worked 
on  a  proposal  which  would  move  coal  to 
the  Florida  utilities  and.  in  return,  would 
move  phosphate  north  to  the  fertilizer 
plants,  at  sjiecial  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  news 
article  written  by  Nat  Caldwell,  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  and  published  in 
the  Lexington  Herald-Leader  of  Feb- 
ruary 22. 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  RAn.BOAOs  Soon  Mat  Cut  Coal  Froght 
Rates  To  Aid  Recovekt  of  Soothcast 
Kemtuckt  Mines 

(By  Nat  Caldwell) 

Nashwixe,  Tenk..  February  21  —Two  of 
the  South's  Isirgest  railroads  soon  may  slash 
their  coal  freight  rales  to  spark  a  major  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  long  distressed  southeast 
Kentucky  coal  fields.  i 

The  rate  cut  on  the  850-mlle  haul  to 
booming  Florida  may  lead  Florida's  private 
power  companies  to  switch  from  bunker  oU 
to  coal  as  their  major  generating  fuel. 

The  switch  could  create  new  markets  for 
millions  of  tons  of  east  Kentucky  coal  and 
bring  about  reopening  of  coal  mines  long 
shut  for  lack  of  markets,  a  power  company 
spokesman  said. 

HINGES   ON    EXTERIMENT 

The  rate  cut  hlng-s  on  results  of  a  coal 
shipping  experiment  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads. 
The  coal  Is  being  shipped  from  Manchester, 
Ky..  near  Corbln,  to  Tampa.  Fla. 

The  two  railroads  said  In  a  statement  to 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  today  that  "re- 
sults thus  far  point  to  the  complete  success 
of  the  operation." 

The  coal  freight  rate  cut  would  range  from 
15  to  20  percent.  It  would  be  made  possible 
by  savings  to  the  railroads  resulting  from 
the  use  of  3.500  covered  phosphate  cars 
owned  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  for  hauling 
coal.  These  cars  now  return  empty  after 
hauling  cargoes  of  Florida  phosphate  to  fer- 
tilizer and  chemical  makers  of  the  Midwest 

and  the  East. 

PEESUADES   RAn.KOAI>S 

W.  C.  Maclnnes.  president  of  the  Tampa 
Electric  Co..  said  today  he  persuaded  the 
two  railroads  to  conduct  the  experiment  to 
determine  if  the  empty  phosphate  cars 
could  be  loaded  with  coal  for  the  return  trip 
to  Florida. 

"The  question  was  whether  the  cars  could 
ho  cleaned  of  coal  dust,"  Maclnnes  said. 
Before  the  cars  could  be  reloaded  with 
phoHphate  In  Florida  they  had  to  be  clean«d 
so  the  phosphate  cargo  would  meet  high 
purity  requirements  of  chemical  makers. 
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"To  the  railroads,  success  meant  a  two- 
way  pay  haul."  he  said.  "To  the  only  power 
company  In  south  Florida  that  already  has 
converted  from  high-priced  oU  to  coal,  it 
could  mean  much  cheaper  coal." 

BflNZ  LOCATES  IW  CLAT  COUNTT 

Maclnnes  said  he  now  pays  S4  15  per  ton 
for  coal  for  his  Tampa  steamplant  plus 
$4.66  a  ton  freight  rate.  He  buys  from  a 
Nashville  coal  operator,  John  Amos,  whose 
Osborn  Mining  Co..  U  located  at  Manchester, 
Ky 

Tampa  Electric  was  paying  48  cents  per 
minion  British  thermal  units  for  bunker  oil 
In  December.  1957,  when  he  began  convert- 
ing his  steamplants  to  coal.  The  lower  price 
of  coal  and  the  M  66  freight  rate  brought 
Tampa  electric  costs  down  to  35  cents  per 
million  B.t.u.  A  freight  rate  cut  to  »3.80 
per  ton.  or  roughly  20  percent,  would  reduce 
these  costs  again  to  30  cents  per  million 
Bt.u. 

"This  rate  development  easily  could  mean 
that  all  Florida  power  companies  would 
switch  from  oil  to  coal,  even  though  the  oil 
people  have  cut  some,  since  I  pioneered  the 
switch  to  coal,"  the  Tampa  power  executive 
said. 

MARKET  POH  MH^LICNS  OF  TONS 

"That  could  mean  a  Florida  market  for 
millions  of  tons  of  east  Kentucky  coal  each 
year." 

A  joint  statement  by  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  L.  &  N.  railroads  dlscIoEing  success  of 
their  coal-hauling,  car-cleaning  experiment 
did  not  mention  the  subject  of  rates.  Bail 
spokesmen  refused  to  comment  on  rate  con- 
cessions, which  they  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce within  the  next  90  days. 

But  one  of  the  South's  outstanding  freight 
rate  experts  said  Friday,  "this  is  the  first 
venture  by  major  American  railroads  to  cut 
their  rates  well  ahead  of  possible  competi- 
tion from  water  transport." 

He  predicted  water  transport  opposition 
before  the  rate  change  is  finally  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Last  week  the  experiment  was  stepped  up 
to  20  cars  per  day.  The  first  of  these  cars 
has  reached  Tampa,  been  unloaded,  cleaned, 
and  accepted  by  phosphate  shippers. 

On  the  strength  of  these  results,  Amos, 
who  already  supplies  Tampa  Electric,  said 
he  will  go  to  Florida  this  week  for  "sales 
calls"  on  other  Florida  power  companies. 

"I  think  we  can  sell  them  on  burning 
coal."  Amos  said.  "It  can  be  a  great  big 
thing  for  southeast  Kentucky  mines,  closed 
down  for  years  for  lack  of  markets." 

Two  other  major  railroads,  the  Seaboard 
Airline  and  the  Southern,  which  share  a 
competing  Florida  to  Midwest  phosphate 
haul  are  watching  the  Atlantic  Coast  Llne- 
L.  &  N.  experiment.  They  are  expected  to 
follow  suit  In  the  event  of  coal  rate  cuts. 
The  Southern  serves  east  Kentucky  coal  fields 
adjacent  to  those  served  by  the  L.  tt  N. 

Mr.  MCRTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  by  the  consumers  in  either  New 
England  or  Florida  as  to  the  deleterious 
effects  of  this  program.  I  urge  that  they 
give  it  a  chance  to  be  approved,  before 
condemning  it  as  something  insidious. 

I  am  sure  It  is  not  the  Intention  of  any 
proponents  of  the  mandatory  control 
program  or  anything  similar  to  force  a 
fuel  shortage  on  any  area  or  any  indi- 
vidual. I  am  sure  that  all  sections  of 
our  country  will  have  adequate  supplies 
of  fuel  at  reasonable  costs. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  made  as 
to  the  effects  of  this  program  on  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  oil  producing  na- 
tions. On  the  basis  of  my  information, 
I  think  those  suggestions  are  premature. 


In  the  case  of  Venezuela,  which  Is  the 
principal  producer  of  imported  residual 
oil  burned  in  this  country,  their  reaction 
was  "they  see  nothing  insidious  in  the 
mandatory  controls  by  the  United 
States."  On  the  question  of  Canada. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seaton.  under 
whose  direction  the  mandatory  oil  pro- 
gram will  be  administered,  said: 

There  Is  nothing  inherent  in  the  program 
which  win  keep  a  quart  or  a  barrel  of  Ca- 
nadian oil  out  of  this  country. 

He  further  said  that — 

Canada  and  other  oil-producing  countries 
in  this  hemisphere  have  a  mutuality  of  in- 
terest  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned. 

Again  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
program  was  devised  after  the  most  care- 
ful thought  and  consideration  and  with 
the  best  judgment  possible  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch.  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  administered  with  the 
same  carefulness.  I  hope  that  all  parties 
concerned,  whether  they  are  for  or  are 
against  the  program  of  mandatory  con-} 
trols.  will  reserve  judgment  until  sucn 
time  as  the  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion and  the  actual  results  can  be  ap- 
praised impartially. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  . 
effect  of  the  importation  of  residual  fuel 
oil  on  areas  in  which  fuel  must  be  im- 
ported for  domestic  use  and  for  utility 
use.  In  my  opinion,  this  statement 
should  allay  the  fears  of  many  persons 
that  the  President's  order  for  mandatory 
quotas  on  imported  oil  would  be  detri- 
mental to  any  section  of  the  country.  I 
think  it  fortunate  that  the  President 
acted  by  order,  instead  of  having  the 
action  taken  legislatively,  because  once 
legislation  is  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
it  is  diflBcult  to  remove  or  to  change  it. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  order 
causes  real  hardship  in  some  communi- 
ties, it  can  be  changed. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  calling  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
speech  he  has  made;  and  I  desire  to  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  during  his  tenure 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  always  been  consistent  in  his 
desire  and  his  efforts  to  look  after  the 
Interests  of  his  State.  The  present  in- 
stance Is  only  another  indication — one  of 
many— of  the  attitude  he  has  assumed 
at  all  times  since  he  has  been  here,  in 
looking  after  Kentucky's  industries— in 
this  instance,  the  coal  industry — and  in 
helping  spread  the  use  of  this  natural 
resource  to  other  areas. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  hia 
generous  comment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADMISSION  OF  SPAIN  INTO  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Now  Hampshire  IMr.  BrxdoisI 
again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Spain  was  not  a  member  of  NATO.  He 
pointed  out  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
had  passed  Innumerable  resolutions — one 
by  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses- 
urging  that  Spain  be  Included  In  this 
organisation  of  Western  cooperation. 
Finally,  he  noted  that  Inclusion  of  Spain 
would  add  in  a  very  material  way  to  the 
forces  available  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
at  this  critical  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  advanced  strategic  arttu- 
mants  for  the  admission  of  Spain  which, 
I  believe,  would  be  endorsed  by  virtually 
•very  military  leader  of  NATO.  They 
deserve  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  performed  a  service  by  calling  them 
tu  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
factual  and  pointed  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  desire 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  an 
arUcle  of  mine  upholding  the  admission 
of  Spain  to  NATO  in  a  debate  which 
appeared  in  the  November  1957  Issue  of 
the  magaalne  Western  World,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

Dbbats  or  THE  Month:  A  Stiutioic  Nkck*. 

MTT — A  TUaUTB  TO  WSSTIRN  CiVXLIZATION 

(By  Senator  Michaei.  j.  Mansfieu)) 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  Invite 
Spain  to  Join  the  North  AUantlc  TYeaty  Or- 
ganisation has  been  discussed  from  one  end 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  to  the  other. 
Leading  stateemen  have  debated  it  for  years. 
So  too  have  schoolchildren  In  the  United 
States  engaged  In  the  study  of  contemporary 
affairs.  The  arguments  which  the  statesmen 
may  have  overlooked  have  surely  been  cov- 
ered by  the  schoolchildren  and  vice  versa. 
In  short,  the  facts  and  opinions  which  sur- 
round the  Issue  are  widely  known. 

Admission  of  Spain  to  NATO  remains, 
nevertheless,  an  open  Issue.  The  extensive 
dlsciisslon  has  failed  so  far  to  resolve  the 
matter  In  a  satisfactory  fashion.  While  an 
Invitation  has  not  been  extended  to  Spain 
to  Join  NATO,  and  this  might  be  regarded 
as  resolution  of  a  sort.  It  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  final  word  In  the  matter. 
There  Is  still  a  substantial  and  probably 
growing  body  of  opinion  In  some  of  the  mem- 
ber states  In  favor  of  admitting  Spain  and 
the  policies  of  these  states  are  not  all  in 
accord  with  the  unspoken  decision  not  to  In- 
vite. The  United  States,  for  example,  sup- 
ports the  Inclusion  of  Spain  whUe  certain 
of  the  European  powers  have  indicated  that 
they  do  not. 

The  question  Is  not  being  pressed  in  NATO 
circles,  there  being  some  tendency  apparently 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  Spain  U,  after  all 
cooperaUng  with  the  United  States  In  the 
matter  of  bases  and  the  United  States  U 
In  turn  an  active  member  of  NATO.  This 
arrangement   provides    a    kind    of    Indirect 


membership  to  Spain  and,  at  the  sams  time. 
Mrves  to  some  extent  the  military  netd«  of 
the  organlxatlon.  Is  there  any  point,  there- 
fore, in  reopening  the  matter  at  this  time? 
Why  not  let  ileeptng  dogs  lis? 

In  truth,  there  U  little  point  If  the  isau* 
of  whether  or  not  to  invite  Spain  to  Join 
NATO  cannot  be  considered  on  its  contem- 
porary merit.  There  Is  little  point  unless 
the  smoldering  paasloni  which  have  Invari- 
ably threatened  to  name  whenever  this  Is- 
sue has  been  raised  In  the  past  have  oxiled 
■unclently  to  permit  a  rational  appraisal  of 
the  relationship  of  Spain  to  NATO. 

Not  that  these  passions  are  to  be  dispar- 
aged. They  arise  out  of  human  bitternesses 
that  are  deep  and  understandable,  The  vio- 
lence of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  Is  still  a  re- 
callable experience  to  many  in  Spain  and 
other  Western  counuiet  and  its  remem* 
branoe  la  not  Infrequently  scarred  with  per- 
sonal tragedy.  In  a  slmnnr  fiuihlun,  ttie  ac- 
tivities of  the  Spanish  Qovernment  during 
the  Second  World  War,  however  valid  from 
its  point  of  view,  were  not  such  as  to  endear 
it  to  other  Western  notions  engaged  In  a 
deaperau  struggle  fur  their  freedom  and 
their  very  survival, 

Having  said  that,  however,  It  Is  also  nec- 
essary to  say  that  human  society  cannot 
draw  sustenance  from  an  unending  bitter- 
ness. Nations,  in  their  relations  with  ont 
another,  cannot  remain  forever  chnlned  to 
the  real  or  Imagined  wrongs  of  the  pnst  and 
expect  at  the  same  time  to  do  what  Is  right 
for  the  present  and  fviture. 

The  Spanish  Civil  War  la  now  two  dtcadts 
in  history,  A  new  generation  has  reached 
maturity  In  Spain,  a  generation  fur  whom 
that  bloody  conflict  is  but  a  story  told  by 
old  mtn.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who  fought 
and  lived  through  the  conflict  are  no  more. 

■TAIN    UM*    QUILTT    THAN    Tilt    AXIS 

Aa  for  the  role  which  Spain  played  during 
the  Seoond  World  War.  that,  too,  Is  fast  re- 
ceding Into  history.  Miiny  of  those  aaeocl- 
aied  with  It  are  no  longer  ofllclals  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  We  have  long  since 
welcomed,  moreover,  the  active  partlclpaUon 
of  the  former  Axis  powers,  Germany  and 
lUly,  m  the  work  of  the  Western  commu- 
nity. In  contrast  with  Spain,  these  coun- 
tries dealt  far  more  damaging  blows  to  that 
community  during  the  war. 

These  factors  suggest  that  the  time  may 
be  ripe  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  invite  Spain  to  parti- 
cipate In  NATO.  It  may  now  be  poeslble  to 
make  a  fresh  approach  to  this  Issue,  rea- 
sonably free  from  the  need  to  vindicate  the 
past,  free  from  past  vlndlctlveness.  It  may 
be  possible,  in  short,  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  of  the  question  of  whether  Spain 
fits,  if  at  all.  not  in  a  nonexistent  NATO  of 
yesterday,  but  In  NATO  today  and  tomorrow. 
Before  the  question  can  be  answered.  It  is 
necessary  to  reexamine  the  purposes  of  the 
organization.  These  pxu-poees  have  never 
been  quite  as  clearcut  as  they  may  have 
seemed  In  the  early  days  of  NATO's  found- 
ing. At  that  time  the  need  for  defense 
against  a  poeslble  Soviet  aggression  directed 
at  Western  Europe  dominated  the  concept  of 
the  organization.  That  was  true,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  probably  in  other 
member  states. 

This  need  for  common  defense  against 
Soviet  totalitarianism  Is  still  the  predoml. 
nant  consideration  which  sustains  the  or- 
ganization. It  finds  expression  in  the  vast 
and  busy  headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand at  Rocquencourt,  and  In  the  continu- 
ous military  planning  and  the  Joint  military 
exercises  that  take  place  In  various  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  worlds. 
Notwithstanding  the  current  peace  of  mu- 
tual terror  NATO  Is  still  based  largely  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  bloc  may 
unleash  a  military  aggression  against  one  or 
more  of  the  NATO  nations  and  that  these 
nations  can  defend  themselves  best  by  act- 


ing together.  Perhaps  even  more  Important, 
by  revealing  their  determination  to  defend 
themselves  in  common,  they  may  discourage 
the  Soviet  Union  from  ever  committing  an 
act  of  aggression. 

If  NATO  Is  seen  exclusively  or  almoat  ex- 
clusively as  a  mechanism  of  deterrence  or 
defense  against  Communist  aggression,  then 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  for  ad- 
mitting Spain  are  unaasallable.  The  ten- 
dency to  view  the  organisation  as  such  In 
the  United  States  accounts  in  major  part  for 
such  diplomatic  Initiative  as  this  country 
may  have  taken  to  obtain  inclusion  of  Spain 
Similarly,  It  Is  not  aurprlstng  to  And  that  the 
military  leaders  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  of  other  NATO  ooxintrles  have 
also  been  especially  pnrlUl  to  this  point  of 
view.  Thry  mny  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  the  precise  contribution  which  Spain 
could  make  but  few  If  any  would  argue 
against  admission  on  grounds  that  Spain 
would  be  a  military  liability. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  in  thee* 
matters  In  order  to  understand  why  this 
Is  BO.  Spain  borders  on  both  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic.  It  is  ocruss  these 
waters  that  the  military  positions  of  NATO 
must  be  i\ippiied  Spanish  membership  in 
the  orgiiiwsntlon  wo\Ud  help  to  guarantee 
these  sea  lanes  and  to  neutralise  Soviet 
penetration  of  Egypt  and  other  parta  of  the 
southern  Mediterranean. 

We  may  note,  too.  that  Spain  domlnaUs 
the  southwest  approach  to  Europe,  As  such 
lu  inclusion  in  the  Integrated  deftnN  of 
Western  Europe  Is  practical  and  logical.  Its 
military  fuctltties  and  bases  would  be  more 
useful  If  they  were  under  control  of  the 
8u|>rrme  Command,  lasuntly  available  for 
any  military  action  In  which  NATO  might 
become  involved.  As  It  Is  now,  theee  racil- 
Itles  connot  be  counted  on.  except  aa  they 
might  be  provided  through  Spanish -United 
SUtes  arrangemenu.  It  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  these  arrangements  would  come 
into  operation  at  least  until  and  unless 
NATO  were  thrown  back  to  a  line  of  defense 
based  on  the  Pyrenees. 

Finally.  Spain  u  In  a  position  to  supply 
troops  at  a  Ume  when  NATO  appears  to  be 
sorely  In  need  of  Increased  manpower. 
There  Is  no  point  in  reviewing  the  reasons 
for  this  need.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  NATO  view  it  sometimes 
with  ,an  anxiety  verging  on  desperauon. 
Five  divisions  of  antl-Communlst  troops 
from  Spain  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
lieving this  anxiety.  These  dlvUlons  could 
be  equipped  and  trained  at  relatively  low 
cost  and  would  provide  a  significant  Incre- 
ment In   NATO's  strength. 

As  noted,  one  may  question  the  precise 
degree  of  military  contribution  which  Spain 
could  make  to  NATO,  but  certainly  It  has  at 
least  as  much  to  offer  as  some  of  the  smaller 
European  powers.  If  the  NATO  naUons 
were  to  become  engaged  In  a  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  It  would  obviously  be  better 
to  have  Immediately  available  more  rather 
than  less  military  strength.  If  NATO  Is 
trying  to  deter  aggression  by  a  show  of  mili- 
tary force,  then  It  would  be  better  to  reveal 
more  rather  than  less  potential  strength. 
However  great  or  small  the  Spanish  contri- 
bution might  be.  It  should  nevertheless  be 
welcome.  That  is.  It  should  be  welcome  If 
NATO  Is  seen  exclusively  or  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  military  bulwark  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

In  spite  of  the  Importance  of  admitting 
Spain  to  NATO  on  military  ground,  these 
grounds  are  not  decisive.  The  military  case 
for  admission  of  Spain  Is  no  more,  perhaps 
not  even  as  compelling  as  the  argtiments 
for  equipping  NATO  forces  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Given  a  choice  between  the  two. 
It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  NATO's  military 
planners  would  select  Spain's  admission  as 
the  more  urgent  need.  However  much  the 
Inclusion  of  Spanish  forces  and  facilities  In 
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the  NATO  command  may  appear  desirable 
It  Is  doubtful  that  any  responsible  military 
leader  would  contend  that  the  outcome  of  a 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  bloc  hinges  on 
Spain.  Further,  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
going  to  be  deterred  by  a  NATO  without 
Spain,  it  is  highly  unlikely  to  be  deterred 
by  a  NATO  with  Spain. 

If  military  factors  are  not  decisive.  If  what 
has  heretofore  been  the  principal  argument 
(or  inclusion  of  Spain  Is  discounted,  how  Is 
It  possible  to  contend  that  Spain  belongs  In 
NATO?  Again,  we  must  go  back  to  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  organiaatlon.  Is  there  any 
other  purpoaa  of  ths  organisation  which 
would  be  served  by  Spanish  membership? 
Is  there  any  ralson  d'Stre  for  NATO  except 
mlliiury  defense  against  aggressive  Soviet 
communism?  These  questions  are  best 
answered  by  posing  others.  If  the  military 
threat  of  Soviet  communism  were  suddenly 
to  be  removed  would  there  be  logic  In  the 
continuance  of  the  organisation?  If  so, 
would  Inclusion  of  Spain  siutaln  or  weaken 
this  logic? 

It  is  not  without  slgnincnnce  In  this  con- 
nection that  even  the  appearance  ol  u  relax- 
ation of  the  Hovlet  threat  at  the  time  of  the 
(leneva  Conference  of  JOSS  resulted  In  a 
prtimpt  reduction  nf  the  seal  of  member 
states  In  meeting  their  military  obligations 
tu  ths  organisation.  It  Is  of  equal  signin- 
ranre.  however,  that  this  apparent  erosion 
nf  NATO  was  tlir  ucrnston  of  widespread 
alarm  In  the  im-ntber  countries.  It 
prompted  a  serlotiK  ^t  .\rch  for  ways  of  pre- 
srrvini  the  fasentiui  intimacy  of  the  NATO 
relationship  hy  menns  other  than  military. 
This  search,  In  turn,  lout  some  nf  it*  strnm 
when  events  in  Hungnry  demonstrated  a 
roiitiiiuing  (Innger  of  nggreulnn  from  Kovlet 
totuUtnrlunlsni  und,  hence,  the  coniinutng 
nred  of  NAl'O  as  a  deterrent  or  defense  with 
respect  to  that  danger. 

What  this  sequence  suggests  is  that  while 
concern  with  Soviet  aggreesinn  has  been  the 
major  Impulse  of  NATO,  that  concern  has 
not  been  the  solitary  impulne  Without  the 
common  fear  of  a  Soviet  military  onnlaught, 
NATO  tends  to  falter  at  this  time.  The  very 
faltering,  however,  sends  shivers  down  the 
spines  of  the  meml>er  states  and  Impels  them 
to  undertake  an  Introspective  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  the  organlmtlon.  Why  Is 
that  the  case?  Can  It  i>e  that  there  are  other 
vital'  common  needs  of  the  NATO  nations 
which  the  organization  Is  designed  to  serve 
or  may  l>e  made  to  serve? 

That  there  are  others.  Is  Indicated  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Itself.  If  there  were 
not  others,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  failure 
of  the  text  of  the  treaty  to  Identify  either 
.Soviet  or  Communist  agpresslon  as  the 
threat  which  the  treaty  Is  designed  to  deter 
or  resist?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  In- 
clusion of  article  II  which  extends  the  po- 
tential area  of  cooperation  among  the  NATO 
members  t>eyond  military  affairs  Into  politi- 
cal and  economic  realms? 

The  basic  design  of  the  treaty  clearly  in- 
dicates a  groping  on  the  part  of  the  adher- 
ents for  something  more  than  a  means  of 
meeting  the  immediate  need  for  common  de- 
fense against  the  threat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. It  suggests  that  the  parties  seek  a 
method  of  safeguarding  something  that  Is 
precious  to  all  of  them,  regardless  of  the 
quarter  in  which  the  danger  to  It  may  arise. 
This  something,  this  thing  of  common  value, 
it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  heritage  of  the  clvlll- 
zntlon  which,  with  its  core  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, has  radiated  outward  In  greater  or 
lesser  degree  to  all  of  the  NATO  members. 
Indeed,  there  Is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
globe  which  has  not  been  at  least  touched 
by  this  heritage,  that  does  not  have  some 
small  stake  In  It. 

The  need  to  safeguard  this  heritage  which 
Is  comp>osed  of  ideals  of  freedom  and  human 
decency  arises  In  major  part  of  course  out 
of   the  Immediate   threat  of   Soviet  totall- 


tarlanlim  but  that  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  potential  source  of  Jeopardy.  The  ideals 
have  been  menaced  In  the  past  in  many 
waya  and  In  many  places.  Most  significantly, 
in  recent  decades,  they  have  almost  been 
destroyed  by  the  actions  of  the  very  nations 
which  have  held  them  most  closely.  The 
two  World  Wars  of  this  century  were.  In  ef- 
fect. If  not  In  motive,  an  attempt  to  obliterate 
this  heritage. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  second  of  these 
disasters.  It  wim  obvious  that  the  older  tech- 
niques for  safeguarding  the  Ideals  of  Euro- 
pean-Western ctvUlKutlun— the  techniques 
for  example,  of  the  nntion-einplre  with  its 
multiple  social  Institutions,  of  diplomacy 
and  of  the  balance  of  power— were  no  longer 
adequate,  Nor  was  the  United  Nations  com- 
peunt  to  assume  this  responsibility.  Other 
meclianisma  Intermediate  mechaniims— 
had  to  be  devised  and  were  devised,  and 
NAI'^  Is  one  of  them. 

In  this  context,  the  rationale  of  NATO 
is  not  limited  to  defense  against  the  Im* 
mediate  but  perhaps  transitory  danger  of 
Communist  aRkrresnion  Rather  It  is  one  of 
several  International  devices  fur  the  preser- 
vation of  the  living  heritage  of  European- 
Western  civilisation  against  either  aggres- 
sion from  wititout  ur  aggression  and  trusion 
from  within. 

At  ths  risk  nf  ovsr*slmpllflcntion  NATO 
may  be  regarded  as  the  second  ring  of  secu- 
rity for  this  puri>ose.  The  Inner  mre  Is  made 
up  of  the  nations  of  Weatern  Bunipe  held 
together  not  only  by  common  national  ln> 
terests  and  outlook  but  by  the  cement  of  ths 
Wtfstern  Eiiropcun  Union,  and  other  Intra- 
Kuropenn  nrgunlKutlons,  Uvirrounding  this 
core  Is  NATO,  conjposed  not  only  of  the  core, 
but  of  the  tJnIted  Ststes,  Portugal,  Turksy, 
t»reeee.  and  other  nations  which  share  the 
European-Western  heritage  in  varying  de- 
gree and  whose  own  futures  are  intimately 
linked  with  lu  preservation. 

If  the  concept  of  the  place  of  NATO  de* 
llneatcd  ul>ove  Is  an  accurate  one,  then  It 
may  be  possible  to  consider  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  Invite  Spain  to  Join  in  a 
somewhat  different  light  Uian  has  heretofore 
been  the  ci\(«e  The  question  Is  not  merely 
what  has  Spain  to  contribute  In  a  military 
conflict  with  Soviet  communism,  rather.  It  Is 
this:  How  much  of  the  European- Western 
heritage  does  Spain  share  and  will  Its  mem- 
bership In  NATO  act  to  safeguard  or  erode 
that  heritage?  Indeed,  may  It  not  act  to 
expand  It? 

Heritage  as  It  Is  used  here  Is.  of  course,  an 
abstraction.  There  are  few  objective  meas- 
ures which  can  l)e  used  to  determine  how 
little  or  how  much  of  it  is  held  by  any 
nation.  But  certainly,  the  test  Is  not 
whether  at  a  particular  time  particular  per- 
sonalities happen  to  hold  sway  over  a  na- 
tion.    Personalities   are   transitory. 

The  question  Is  not  shall  Spain  be  In- 
vited to  Join  NATO.  What  we  must  ask  Is 
whether  the  Spanish  people  are  associated 
In  a  comparable  degree  of  Intimacy  with  the 
European -Western  heritage  as  are  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization.  _  One  may 
perhaps  debate  whether  Spain  la  of  the  Inner 
core  of  this  heritage,  the  core  which  Is  em- 
braced by  the  Western  European  Union. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  however,  that 
Spain's  relationship  to  the  heritage  is  at 
loast  as  close  as  that  of  Greece,  Turkey,  or 
Portugal?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Spain,  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  and  Isat>ella, 
the  Spain  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Spain 
of  Goya  and  Cervantes  falls  In  the  second 
ring? 

That  Is  why  the  exclusion  of  Spain  from 
NATO  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  a  serious 
schism  in  what  is  otherwise  a  logical  design 
for  the  preservation  of  the  heritage.  It  Is 
an  Invitation  to  inner  erosion,  and  it  may 
be  an  invitation  to  external  aggression  In 
the  future.  Furthermore,  it  Inhibits  the  ex- 
tension of  the  values  of  that  heritage,  par- 


ticularly In  north  Africa,  and  perhaps  In 
Latin  America  aa  well. 

It  seeoM  to  me  aaaentlal  to  draw  Spain 
closer  to  full  participation  In  the  heritage, 
not  to  thrust  It  away  or  to  exclude  it  on  the 
basis  of  events  which  occurred  30  or  even  10 
years  ago.  It  is  essential,  not  for  the  sake 
of  a  regime,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  Spain 
alone.  It  Is  essential  In  order  to  preserre 
and  to  advance  these  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
human  decency  to  which  the  peoples  of  the 
NATO  countries  aspire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  BniD 
of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


CONSUMERS  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  Z  in- 
troduce, for  •pproprlite  refereno«.  a  bill 
to  e.^tabll.<th  a  Department  of  Consumers 
in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  representation  of 
the  economic  interests  of  conaumen;  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  con- 
Rumer  services  by  transferring  to  such 
department  certain  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Labor  and  other 
ndencies;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Joining  me  In  sponsoring  this  bill  are 
the  following  Senators;  The  Senator 
fi-om  New  Mexico  (Mr.  CMAvstl,  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Illinois  tMr.  DouolasI,  the 
Senator  fram  Alaska  IMr.  GruininoI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hen- 
ninosI,  the  Seriator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  HTTMPHitEYl.  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  LANOtitl,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  L\t7SCHil.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGeeI,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Neubercir].  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborouch],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  EIngle],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1571)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Consumers  in  order  to  se- 
cure within  the  Federal  Government  ef- 
fective representation  of  the  economic 
interests  of  consumers;  to  coordinate 
the  administration  of  consumer  services 
by  transferring  to  such  department  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  oUier  agencies: 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kefauver  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
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its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
forgotten  man  in  our  governmental 
structure  Is  the  American  consumer. 
Technically,  It  would  probably  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  individual  is  the 
"forgotten  woman."  smce  it  is  the 
American  housewife  who  makes  most  of 
the  consumer  purchases. 

The  American  consumer  is  losing  the 
battle  to  inflation.  No  matter  how  care- 
ful the  purchasmg  and  how  expert  the 
marketing,  the  American  consumer  can- 
not possibly  protect  himself,  or  more 
properly,  herself,  against  the  steady  and 
continuing  rise  in  prices.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  before  our  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  most  of  the 
inflation  of  the  last  5  years  has 
stemmed  from  price  increases  in  the  ad- 
ministered-price  industries,  which  have 
become  largely  immune  to  the  normal 
forces  of  supply  and  demand.  Thus  the 
American  consumer  Is  being  denied  that 
protection  which  it  is  assumed,  in  our 
economic  order  and  form  of  government, 
will  adequately  protect  him.  The  pro- 
tection of  which  I  speak  is,  of  course, 
the  unseen  hand  of  competition.  Where 
price  competition  has  disappeared  or 
atrophied,  those  who  are  presumed  to  be 
protected  by  it  could  logically  be  ex- 
pected to  find  themselves  m  the  role  of 
innocent  Injured  parties.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  has  happened  to  the 
American  consumer,  particularly  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Unless  one  studies  the  statistics  care- 
fully, it  is  hard  to  realize  just  how  much 
inflation  has  taken  place  in  our  economic 
system.    Between  1947  and  1958  the  con- 
sumer price  index  has  ri.sen  29.3  percent, 
while  the  wholesale  price  index  has  ad- 
vanced 23.7  percent.    Actually,  the  over- 
all increase  would  have  been  substan- 
tially greater  had  it  not  been  for  a  de- 
cline of  5  percent  In  the  price  of  farm 
products.   Aside  from  farm  products  and 
foods,  the  level  of  wholesale  prices  has 
risen  nearly  one-third  during  this  period. 
Pacing  the  rise  has  been  a  sharp  mcrease 
in  the  price  of  steel,  the  bellwether  of 
our  economy,  which  between  1947  and 
1958  more  than  doubled.     The  greatest 
increases  have  all  been  in  the  adminis- 
tered-price   areas.     Increases   of   more 
than  60  percent  have  been  registered  by 
the  metals  and   metal   products  group 
and  by  machinery  and  motive  products, 
while  rubber  and  rubber  products  and 
nonmetallic  minerals  have  shown  ad- 
vances of  more  than  40  percent.    In  con- 
trast, such  market-price  areas  as  textile 
products  and  apparel,  leather  and  leath- 
er products,  and  miscellaneous  products 
have,  along  with  farm  products,  regis- 
tered actual  decreases  in  price. 

The  cost  of  this  inflation  is  almost  be- 
yond comprehension.  Between  1947  and 
1958  gross  national  product  in  current 
dollars  increased  by  $203  billion;  how- 
ever, in  real  terms  (that  is,  1958  dollars) 
the  increase  was  only  $125  billion.  The 
difference,  or  $78  billion,  is  pure  mfla- 
tion.  As  a  specific  example,  take  the 
case  of  steel.  Had  the  amount  of  steel 
that  actually  was  shipped  between  the 
second  half  of  1955  and  the  end  of  1958 
been  sold  at  the  price  prevailing  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1955,  instead  of  at  the 


steadily  higher  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed since  that  time,  the  savings  to  the 
direct  buyers  of  steel  would  have  been 
$5,165  million.  And  this  is  before  the 
higher  prices  are  pyramided  as  each  suc- 
cessive producer  and  fabricator  in  the 
flow  of  production  makes  a  greater  dol- 
lar increase  in  price  in  order  to  maintain 
his  percentage  markup. 

To  make  the  matter  even  worse,  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight.  We  must 
not  delude  ourselves  with  the  e&sy  as- 
sumption that  "a  little  inflation"  will  not 
do  any  harm.  An  average  price  increase 
of  3  or  4  percent  a  year  may  not  sound 
particularly  dangerous.  Yet.  if  prices 
were  to  rise  at  an  average  rate  of  3  per- 
cent a  year,  the  price  level  would  be 
doubled  within  24  years;  a  4  percent  an- 
nual Increase  would  double  the  price 
level  in  only  18  years.  If  our  price  level  is 
to  double  in  just  two  decades,  how  sound 
an  economy  will  we  have?  How  much 
growth  will  we  have  enjoyed?  How 
much  investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  will  have  been  made?  How 
much  will  real  consumption  of  goods  and 
services  have  Increased?  How  many  of 
our  foreign  markets  will  we  have  lost? 
How  strong  will  we  be  in  protecting  our 
interests  against  the  ever-present  threat 
of  Communist  world  domination? 

When  2  years  ago  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  initiated  its 
inquiry   into  inflation   in   the   adminis- 
tered-price   industiies,   interest   m    the 
problem  of  inflation  was  something  less 
than  it  is  today.    Now  we  find  a  verita- 
ble abundance  of  committees  inquiring 
into  the  problem,  which,  in  view  of  its 
enormous  importance,  is  all  to  the  good. 
The  Congress  earlier  this  week  voted  a 
$200,000  supplemental  appropriation  to 
the  Jomt  Economic  Committee  to  em- 
bark upon  an  extensive  study  of  inflation 
and    economic    growth.     The    Congress 
and  the  country  are  mdeed   fortunate 
that  this  study  will  be  conducted  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  who  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most economists.    Last  week  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth,  headed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, began  to  operate  by  hiring  as  its 
executive  director  Mr.  W.  Allen  Wallis, 
professor  of  economics  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.    There  has  also  been  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Saulnier 
a  Committee  on  Government  Activities 
Affectmg  Prices  and  Costs,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  eliminate  or  reduce  activi- 
ties contributing  to  inflation  carried  on 
by  the  Government  itself.    In  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
we.  of  course,  intend  to  continue  our 
somewhat  tedious  and  laborious  task  of 
developing    the    facts    on    the    actual 
nature  of  the  inflationary  movement  in 
specific  mdustries.  and  to  try  to  ascer- 
tam  whether  in  such  industries  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  adequately  protected  by 
the  antitrust  laws.    Prom  time  to  time 
we   intend    to  continue  supplementmg 
these  industry-by-mdustry  studies  with 
general  hearings  at  which  economic  and 
legal  authorities  will  be  invited  to  pre- 
sent their  views  as  to  the  public  pohcles 
best  suited  to  meet  the  problem.    Out 
of  all  these  Inquiries  there  may  be  found 
some  solution,  consistent  with  American 


traditions  and  institutions,  to  the  prob- 
lems of  securing  economic  growth,  pre- 
venting inflation,  and  minimizing  short- 
term  unemployment.  It  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  possibility,  however,  that  the 
day  of  Its  discovery  may  not  be  just 
around  the  comer. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  not  be 
idle;  we  should  be  about  our  business 
doing  those  things  which  ought  to  be 
done  and  whose  objectives,  while  less 
ambltioiis  than  the  solution  of  all  of  our 
major  economic  problems,  represent  in 
their  own  limited  way  definite  contri- 
butions to  the  public  interest.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill  which  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  introduced  today  are  of  this 
limited  but  worthwhile  character. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  effective  representation  within 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  their  capacity  as  con- 
sumers. The  existing  Government 
agencies,  with  few  exceptions,  repre- 
sent the  American  people  in  their 
capacity  as  producers.  Thus,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  represents  business- 
men; the  Department  of  Agriculture 
represents  farmers  as  producers;  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  represents  workers  as 
producers;  and  so  on.  Indeed,  the  Gov- 
ernment abounds  with  departments, 
agencies,  and  bureaus  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gress to  represent  producer  interests  of 
virtually  every  conceivable  type.  There 
is  no  such  representation  of  the  con- 
sumer interest.  Such  consumer  rep- 
resentation as  does  exist  is  limited, 
frasmented  and  relatively  ineffectual. 

What  groups  of  persons  are  partic- 
ularly in  need  of  the  protection  to  be 
provided  by  this  measure?  In  approach- 
ing this  question,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  simply  because  most  consumers  are 
also  producers  their  interests,  by  that 
fact  alone,  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  ade- 
quately   protected.     We    have    in    this 
country  a  large  number  of  citizens  who 
are  no  longer  producers,  but  who  are 
living  on  income  earned  in  earlier  years 
when  prices  were  lower.    I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  the  older  persons  living  on 
pensions  and  annuities,  who  are  caught 
in  a  cruel  squeeze  between  fixed— and 
often  very  limited— incomes  and  stead- 
ily rising  prices.    There  are  the  salaried 
and  white  collar  workers  whose  income 
traditionally  does  not  keep  pace  with 
rising    prices    and    to    whom    what    is 
brought  in  as  producers  does  not  equate 
nicely  with  what  must  be  spent  as  con- 
sumers.   The  unorganized  workers,  who 
are  the  poorest  paid  and  thus  most  in 
need  of  adequate  representation,  form 
another  bloc  of  American  citizens  who 
have  suffered  a  worsening  relationship 
between  what  they  earn  and  what  they 
consume.    The  position  of  even  the  or- 
ganized workers  as  a  group  has  deterio- 
rated in  recent  years.    This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  data  pre- 
pared by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  actually  declined  by  nearly  2  per- 
cent between  1953  and  1958  while  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  rose  by  9  per- 
cent.    For  all  of  these  groups,  which 
together  represent  a  clear  majority  of 
our  population,  there  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Government  no  adequate  voice  to 
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represent   them   in   their  activities   as 
consumers. 

What  specific  functions  would  the  new 
department  carry  out  in  its  task  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  interest?  As  set 
forth  in  section  5  of  the  bill.  Its  first 
function  would  be  "to  present  the  view- 
point of  consumers  of  goods  and  services 
within  the  United  States  in  the  formula- 
ticn  of  policies  of  the  Government."  The 
number  and  variety  of  different  govern- 
mental policies  which  have  a  real  and 
direct  Impact  upon  consumers  is  virtu- 
ally infinite.  A  recent  example  should 
serve  to  illustrate  the  need  for  presenting 
the  consumer  point  of  view  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  executive  branch. 

On  March  25  the  President  urged  the 
steel  industry  not  to  raise  prices.  This 
is  an  action  which  was  long  overdue.  Had 
a  Department  of  Consumers  been  in  ex- 
istence and  headed  by  a  responsible 
Secretary  of  Consumers  who  could  have 
brought  home  to  the  President  the  m- 
Jurious  effects  of  the  upward  movement 
of  steel  prices,  I  feel  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  made  his  direct  and 
pointed  appeal  long  before  this,  with  a 
consequent  savings  to  buyers  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Beneath  the 
Presidency  there  are,  of  course,  many 
lower  echelons  of  Government  which 
formulate  and  put  into  effect  policies  of 
one  kind  or  another  which  cost  the 
American  consxmiers  dearly.  To  say  that 
such  policies  are  usually  conceived  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  consumer  in- 
terest is  not  to  criticize,  but  merely  to 
state  an  obvious  fact.  It  is  right  and 
proper  that  the  effect  of  their  policies  on 
consumers  be  forcibly  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  formulate  them. 
And  this  should  be  done  before  the  poli- 
cies are  put  into  effect.  The  Govern- 
ment departments  might,  in  fact,  benefit 
more  from  the  work  of  this  new  agency 
than  they  might  imagine.  The  Govern- 
ment is.  in  fact,  the  Nation's  largest 
consumer  of  goods,  and  anything  which 
the  Department  of  Consumers  does  to 
restrain  infiation  will  inevitably  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Government  as  a 
consumer. 

The  second  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  represent  the  economic  in- 
terests of  consumers  of  the  United 
States  in  proceedings  before  courts  and 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  reserves  to 
the  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. Because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  issues  involved.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished certain  mdependent  regulatory 
agencies  to  carry  out  this  function.  In 
establishing  these  agencies,  it  was  never 
intended  that  they  should  merely  dupli- 
cate the  type  of  activity  carried  on  by 
the  third  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  judiciary.  They  were  intended  to 
be  and  should  remain  arms  of  the  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  over  the  years 
these  agencies  have  tended  to  assume 
the  role  more  as  umpires  between  con- 
tsstlng  groups  of  producers  than  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  consumer  interest.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
caught  in  disputes  between  railroads 
and  trucks:  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
between  large  airimes  and  small  air- 
lines; the  Federal  Communications 
Commission    between    rival   applicants 


for  television  and  radio  licenses;  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  between  gas 
producers  and  public  utility  compa- 
nies; the  Tariff  Commission  between 
companies;  wanting  tariff  protection  and 
firms  selling  to  countries  which  would 
be  adversely  affected  thereby  and  so  on. 
In  their  efforts  to  settle  these  disputes 
among  rival  producers,  it  is  almost  in- 
evitable that  the  effect  of  their  actions 
upon  consumers  has  not  always  been 
given  sufiBcient  attention  by  these  regu- 
latory bodies.  Under  this  bill  the  De- 
partment of  Consumers  would  be  given 
the  right  by  law  to  intervene  in  such 
matters  before  these  regulatory  bodies 
as  rate  mcreases,  tariff  increases  and 
the  like.  In  the  words  of  the  bill,  it 
would  be  authorized  to  present  to  such 
regulatory  agency,  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and  ar- 
gument as  it  shall  determme  to  be 
necessary  for  the  effective  protection  of 
the  economic  interests  of  such  consum- 
ers. Before  taking  action  the  regula- 
tory body  would  have  had  presented  to 
it  information  showing  the  consequences 
of  its  action  on  consumers.  In  no  way 
is  their  power  reduced  or  abridged.  The 
purpose  is  merely  to  see  to  it  that  inso- 
far as  the  consxmier  interest  is  con- 
cerned their  action  shall  not  be  taken 
in  a  vacuum. 

Moreover,  in  matters  involving  the 
judicial  branch  of  Government,  the  De- 
partment would  have  the  right  to  certify 
information  to  the  proper  official  for 
presentation  before  the  district  courts, 
and  to  ask  leave  to  present  the  consumer 
ix>int  of  view  before  app>ellate  courts. 
In  the  event  that  Congress  were  to  enact 
some  type  of  price  notification  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  O'Mahoney  bill  or  the 
Clark -Reuss  bill,  under  which  large  cor- 
porations m  concentrated  industries 
would  have  to  file  prior  notice  with  some 
governmental  agency  of  their  price  in- 
creases the  Department  of  Consumers 
could  appear  and  present  information 
bearing  on  the  appropriateness  of  the 
price  increase  and  its  probable  effect 
ui>on  consiuners. 

The  next  function  of  the  Department 
is  to  conduct  annually  a  National  Con- 
siuners Conference.  There  are  a  niun- 
ber  of  organizations  mterested  in  pro- 
moting and  protecting  consumer  inter- 
ests whose  advice  and  assistance  should 
be  sought  by  the  Depwirtment.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  had  an  organiza- 
tion within  the  State  government  estab- 
lished to  promote  consumer  interests, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  similar 
organizations  are  being  contemplated  by 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Cali- 
fornia. They,  too,  are  in  a  position  to 
contribute  to  the  effective  operation  of 
the  new  Department  and  it  in  turn 
should  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  them 
with  helpful  advice  and  assistance.  To 
be  sure  that  this  type  of  mutual  inter- 
change does  take  place,  the  bill  provides 
that  an  annual  National  Consumers  Con- 
ference will  be'  called  by  the  Department. 

The  Department  would  also  have 
operating  responsibilities.  Specifically, 
the  following  agencies  or  parts  of  agen- 
cies would  be  transferred  to  it:  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 


Welfare;  the  Division  of  Prices  and  Cost 
of  Living  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Labor;  the 
Home  Economics  Research  Branch  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Research  Branch 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
those  elements  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  which  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine  to 
be  engaged  primarily  in  research  with 
respect  to.  or  the  testing  of,  articles  in- 
tended for  use  by  consumers. 

In  proposing  these  agency  transfers 
I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  work  which 
they  have  performed  in  the  past.  Indeed 
their  contributions  to  the  public  welfare 
have  been  legion.  However.  I  believe 
that  the  gains  by  reason  of  their  re- 
organization under  one  roof  would  far 
outwei'ih  any  possible  loss.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  work  of  each  of  the 
different  agencies  would  contribute  far 
more  to  the  work  of  the  others  than  is 
now  the  case  Then  too.  instead  of  be- 
ing situated  within  indifferent,  and 
sometimes  unfriendly.  departments, 
these  agencies  would  be  working  within 
an  overall  department  whose  aim  and 
mission  would  be  the  same  as  theirs. 
Morale,  unity  of  purpose,  cohesiveness — 
all  should  be  vastly  improved  and  with 
this  improvement  efficiency  should  rise. 
With  the  type  of  reorganization  I  have 
proposed,  the  taxpayers  should  thus  get 
much  more  for  their  tax  dollar  out  of 
the  consvmier-protection  agencies  than 
is  now  the  case.  The  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  would  be  negligible,  if  any. 
The  additional  benefits  to  the  taxpayer  in 
his  capacity  as  a  consumer  should  be 
numerous  and  important. 

Another  function  of  the  Department 
would  be  to  receive  and  evaluate  con- 
sumer complaints.  The  Department 
would  constitute  a  single  unified  place 
to  which  consumers  could  send  their 
complaints  of  all  kinds.  In  those  cases 
where  the  matter  falls  within  its  juris- 
diction, the  Department  would  itself  take 
corrective  action  and  in  others  it  would 
transmit  the  complaint  promptly  to  the 
appropriate  government  agency.  Today, 
even  where  he  has  a  complaint  of  the 
most  legitimate  type,  the  most  informed 
consumer  can  be  excused  for  not  know- 
ing to  which  of  the  numerous  govern- 
ment agencies  he  should  address  himself. 

The  E>epartment  would  have  the  func- 
tion of  making  economic  studies  and 
Investigations  relating  to  productive  ca- 
pacity, methods  of  distribution,  price 
levels,  quality  and  suitability  of  goods 
affecting  consumers,  and  similar  mat- 
ters. Essential  to  carrying  out  this  and 
its  other  functions  are  powers  to  gather 
and  compile  necessary  information.  To 
this  end  the  Department  would  be 
granted  general  fact-gathering  powers 
similar  to  those  vested  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure 
of  that  t3npe  of  information  about  which 
business  firms  are  most  sensitive,  the  bill 
specifically  provides  that  "information 
received  by  the  Department  concerning 
the  cost  of  production  or  distribution  of 
any  product  by  any  such  corporation,  or 
any  division  or  subsidiary  thereof,  may 
be  made  public  only  in  a  form  which 
does  not  disclose  such  information  with 
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respect  to  any  particular  corporation,  or 
any  division  or  subsidiary  thereof." 

A  similar  safeguard  Is  Incorporated  In 
the  bill  to  assure  that  the  Department 
does  not  attempt  to  set  Itself  up  as  an 
arbiter  of  the  respective  merits  of  goods 
produced  by  rival  companies.  To  this 
end  the  bill  specifically  provides  that 
"nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Department 
to  engage  in  any  program  of  testing  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  as  among 
the  products  of  different  producers,  the 
relative  merits  or  suitability  of  products 
of  any  class  or  type." 

Congress  itself  would  be  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  new  Department. 
It  is  often  difficult  for  Congress,  in  con- 
sidering legislation,  to  evaluate  its  effect 
upon  consumers.  This  is  a  type  of  in- 
formation which  is  frequently  most  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  To  have  available  an 
agency  which  can  present  Information 
and  testify  on  the  ways  in  which  con- 
sumers may  be  affected  by  particular 
bills  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  measure  would  not  give  to  the 
Department,  or  to  any  part  of  Qovem- 
ment,  any  power  to  control  prices,  rates, 
wages,  or  anything  else.  It  would  not 
involve  the  creation  of  a  new  Oovem- 
ment  agency  which  would  merely  dupli- 
cate functions  now  being  carried  out 
elsewhere.  Rather,  it  would  perform  a 
few  new  functions  not  now  being  carried 
on  by  anyone;  and  in  addition  would 
take  over  the  administration  of  certain 
existing  consumer-oriented  agencies. 
The  bill,  in  fact,  is  modest  in  its  scope 
and  objectives.  In  itself,  it  is  not  a 
solution  to  the  overall  problems  of  as- 
suring growth  and  preventing  inflation. 
But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  does  a  few  things  which  ought  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  product  of 
our  times.    It  would  not  be  necessary  if 
competition    were    sufficiently    effective 
throughout  the  economy  to  protect  the 
consimier  interest,  or  if  there  were  no 
large   blocs  of   citizens   whose    earning 
p>ower  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  up- 
ward trend  of  prices,  or  if  the  existing 
departments    were    not    so    exclusively 
oriented  toward  producer  points  of  view, 
or  if  the  regulatory  agencies  had  not 
become  more  and  more  the  arbiters  of 
disputes  among  rival  groups  of  producers 
ratlier  than  the  guardians  of  the  con- 
sumer interest,  or  if  consumers  actually 
did  know  which  way  to  turn  in  bringing 
their  grievances  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  or  if  the  few  existing  con- 
sxuner  agencies  within  the  Government 
had  carried  out  their  responsibilities  in 
a  more  vigorous  and  coordinated  man- 
ner. 

These  are  conditions  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  changed  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  So  long  as  they  exist,  there  will 
be  a  need,  and  probably  an  increasing 
need,  for  a  bill  of  this  type. 

I  request  that  at  this  point  there  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  mine  entitled,  "A  Voice  for  Con- 
sumers." appearing  in  the  Progressive 
magazine  for  January  1959.  in  which  I 
first  set  forth  this  proposal.    I  also  re- 


quest that  there  be  printed  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  on  June  23,  1968.  at 
the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  entitled  "Adminis- 
tered Prices  and  the  Consumer." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Progressive    magazine,   January 
1059] 

A  Voicx  roR  Consumers 
(By  Senator  Estrs  Kxtaxtvwm) 
For  nearly  2  years  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has  been  In- 
quiring Into  the  subject  of  administered 
prices.  We  have  heard  testimony  from  the 
Nation's  foremost  economists  specializing  on 
the  subject.  We  hiive  heard  from  represent- 
atives of  buslnes.s,  labor,  and  consumer 
groups.  We  have  jwred  through  papers  and 
reports  and  Independent  analyses  of  our  own. 
We  have  held  lenfjthy  hearings  and  Issued 
comprehensive  reports  on  administered 
prices  In  the  steel  Industry  and  In  the  auto- 
mobile Indiistry.  We  are  now  conducting 
research  Into  the  bread  Industry  and  Into 
the  nutniiXacture  of  driigs. 

In  a  way  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned  is  the  inevitable  legacy  of 
our  failure  as  a  Nation  to  implement  effec- 
tively one  of  the  cardinal  goals  of  the  pro- 
gressive tradition,  namely  the  prevention  of 
monopoly.  What  in  happening  in  concen- 
trated American  Industries  today  is  exactly 
what  men  like  the  La  Follettes  feared  would 
take  place  if  the  trend  toward  monopoly 
was  not  halted.  For  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Including  some  unfortunate  judicial  deci- 
sions. Inadequate  appropriations  for  the 
antitrust  agency,  and.  in  my  opinion,  the 
misguided  belief  of  many  liberals  that  mo- 
nof)ollats,  for  some  unknown  reason,  would 
be  benencent  In  their  despotism,  the  fight 
to  prevent  the  rise  In  concentration  has 
been  largely  lost.  As  we  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can economy  today  and  see  Industry  after 
Industry  firmly  controlled  by  the  Big  Two. 
Big  Three,  or  Big  Four.  It  Is  apparent  that 
excessive  concentration  Is  something  which 
Is  no  longer  merely  a  threat  of  the  future; 
It  Is  a  present  reality. 

The  fundamental  reason  the  La  FoUettee 
and  men  of  similar  vision  and  courage  were 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  wa.4   their  conviction   that 
monopoly     would     mean     an     economy     of 
scarcity,   characterla>d   by   exorbitant   prices 
and    unduly    restricted    production.      Prices 
that  are  excessively  high  result  In  a  curtail- 
ment of  consumption  tnd  deny  the  people 
the  benefits  of  sclentlflc  and  technological 
progress.      Production    that    Is    unduly    re- 
stricted means  ciu-tailed  employment  and  a 
failure  to  develop  and  utilize  our  resources. 
Today  we  find  that  these  two  evils  are  mani- 
festing themselves  simultaneously.     On  the 
one   hand,   we    find    prices   In    concentrated 
industries,   such  as  oil.  steel,  and   automo- 
biles, have  been  rising;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  that  their  production  and  employ- 
ment have  fallen.     We  have  witnessed  the 
anomaly  of  price  Inflation  during  a  recession. 
According  to  all  the  economic  textbooks,  this 
Is  a   combination  of   trends  which  simply 
could    not   take    place,   since,    as   everyone 
knows,   when   demand   falls,   prices   are   ex- 
pected to  decline.    The  explanation  for  this 
singular  phenemenon  Is  the  simple  fact  that 
the  managers  of  our  great  corporations,  when 
confronted  with  a  decline  in  sales,  apparently 
feel    that   the   simplest   and    surest    way   to 
maintain  profits  is  to  raise  prices.    Since,  as 
a  result  of  either  the  dominance  of  a  price 
leader  or  some  form  of  collusive  arrange- 
ment, the   normal  restraining  Influence  of 
competition  has  been  all  but  eliminated,  they 
are  able  to  make  their  decisions  stick. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  has  already  discovered  this  very 
pattern  of  behavior  In  three  of  our  most  Im- 
portant Industries — oil,  steel,  and  automo- 
biles. There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  It 
exists  In  other  Industries  as  well. 

Our  steel  hearings  disclosed  a  history  of 
steel  prices  rising  at  more  or  less  regular 
Intervals  In  stairstep  fashion  since  1M7. 
I7nlted  States  Steel's  announcements  of  price 
increases  Invariably  have  been  followed  with- 
in a  few  days  by  every  other  steel  producer. 
The  record  contains  numerous  Instances  of 
sealed  bids  for  Government  contracts  in 
which  prices  quoted  by  supposedly  competi- 
tive producers  were  IdentloaK  -down  to  the 
thousandth  of  a  cent.  A  noteworthy  aspect 
Is  that  the  Industry's  prices  have  risen  as 
frequently  and  as  far  during  per'.ods  of  re- 
cession and  Idle  capacity  as  they  have  during 
periods  characterized  by  huge  backlogs  of 
unfilled  demand.  They  have  also  risen  when 
unit  labor  costs  have  been  falling  as  well  as 
when  they  have  t>een  rising. 

Another  Interesting  aspect  Is  that  United 
States  Steel,  the  dominant  producer  in  over- 
all steel  production,  does  not  appear  to  be 
either  the  most  efficient  company  In  the  In- 
dustry or  the  company  with  the  largest  ca- 
pacity in  certain  particular  types  of  steel 
products.  Both  Bethlehem  and  National 
Steel,  for  example,  appear  over  the  years  to 
have  been  generally  more  efficient  than 
United  States  Steel.  In  several  product  lines 
Bethlehem  has  greater  capacity  than  United 
States  Steel,  while  National  has  the  largest 
cold-rolled  sheet  capacity  In  the  Industry. 
The  subcommittee  was  understandably  puz- 
zled by  the  explanations  offered  by  Bethlehem 
and  National  executives  as  to  why  they  have 
had  to  meet  each  of  United  States  Steel's 
price  Increases  on  those  products  In  order 
to  stay  competitive. 

The  automobile  Industry  also  provides  an 
instructive  example  of  price  administration 
by  a   dominant   producer.   General   Motors. 
The    pricing   objectives   of   both   Ford   and 
Chrysler  clearly  appear  to  be  either  to  match 
General  Motors'  prices  or.  If  they  choose  to 
announce  first,  to  anticipate  price  Increases 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  General  Motors. 
Occasionally,  someone  slips  up.     Ford  took 
the    lead    in    announcing    prices    on     1057 
models,  for  example,  with  Increases  averaging 
about  3  percent.     Soon  thereafter  General 
Motors  Introduced  its  new  models  at  prices 
which   were  slightly  more   than   6  percent 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year.    Ford  Im- 
mediately revised  Its  prices  upward  to  the 
General  Motors  level.    As  in  steel,  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  Just  as  willing  to 
raise  prices  when  sales  are  low  as  they  are 
when   people   are   standing   in   line   at   the 
dealers'  doors.     The  most  recent  round  at 
automobile  price  Increases  occurred  in  a  year 
during    which   the    companies    wiU    produce 
only  slightly  more  than  half  the  ntimber  of 
cars  they  made  In  1955. 

After  nearly  2  years  of  inquiring  into  the 
matter.  It  is  not  sxirprising  that  people  are 
beginning  to  ask  us  what  we  are  planning  to 
do  about  the  problem.  This  is  a  question 
which  Is  much  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 
But  certainly  the  upward  movement  of  prices 
in  the  midst  of  substantially  unused  capac- 
ity cannot  be  permitted  to  continue  indef- 
initely. The  results  of  a  constantly  increas- 
ing price  level  would  be  appalling.  The  value 
of  savings,  life  Insin-ance  policies,  pensions, 
wages  of  unorganized  workers  and  salaries  of 
white-collar  workers  would  be  progressively 
reduced,  causing  particular  hardship  to  our 
older  citizens  and.  Indeed,  to  all  persons  liv- 
ing on  fixed  Incomes.  The  incentive  for 
saving  would  atrophy,  thus  Impairing  our 
ability  to  raise  the  capital  necessary  for  fu- 
ture economic  expansion.  The  limitations 
Imposed  on  production  in  order  to  support 
the  higher  prices  would,  in  a  period  of  large- 
scale  expansion  of  our  labor  force,  tend  to 
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swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The 
exact  point  In  time  when  we  will  have  to 
face  up  to  this  problem  cannot  be  predicted, 
but  barring  some  unforeseen  development  on 
the  international  scene  which  would  require 
a  rapid  buildup  In  our  MUltary  Establish- 
ment, it  cannot  be  far  off. 

While  I  am  not  advancing  it  as  the  com- 
plete solution  to  the  problem,  one  step 
which  can  and  should  be  taken  Is  to  provide 
in  some  way  for  effective  representation  in 
government  of  the  consumer's  Interest.  To 
this  end.  I  Intend  to  introduce  legislation 
in  the  forthcoming  Congress  to  create  a  new 
agency,  a  Department  of  Consumers,  whose 
head  would  become  a  new  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Consiun- 
ers.  The  fundamental  logic  behind  this 
proposal  Is  that  most  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, including  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  represent  the 
American  people  in  their  capacity  as  pro- 
ducers. There  Is  no  department  to  represent 
them  In  their  capacity  as  consumers.  Even 
those  agencies  whose  princlptil  function  is 
to  protect  the  public  Interest,  such  as  the 
Independent  regulatory  agencies,  have  all 
too  frequently  come  to  regard  their  role  not 
as  the  protector  of  consumers,  but  as  an  um- 
pire between  contesting  groujts  of  produc- 
ers. Thus,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  con- 
cerns itself  wUh  disputes  between  large  air- 
lines and  small  airlii^es;  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  tries  to  adjudicate  the 
long-standing  dispute  between  the  railroads 
and  the  trucks;  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  caught  in  a  conflict  t>etween  gas  pro- 
ducing firms  anu  public  utility  companies; 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunisslon 
spends  much  of  Its  time  trying  to  decide 
which  of  a  number  of  rival  applicants 
should  be  awarded  licenses  to  operate  TV 
stations;  the  Tariff  Commission  is  constantly 
caught  between  one  group  of  producers 
urging  a  tariff  increase  and  another  group 
opposing  it  on  the  grounds  that  such  action 
would  impair  the  ability  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  buy  their  goods;  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  becomes  embroiled  In  disputes 
between  big  business  and  small  business. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  these  are  n^t  ap- 
propriate subjects  for  these  agencies,  but  It 
does  appear  that  in  their  day-to-dav  work 
the  larger  issue  of  the  consumer  interttt  has 
gradually  come   to   be  overlooked. 

What  would  be  the  specific  functions  of 
this  new  agency?  Although  my  views  on 
this  matter  are  preliminary  and  certainly 
subject  to  change,  there  are  at  least  two  ma- 
jor functions  a  Department  of  Consumers 
could  properly  undertake :  ( 1 )  it  could  serve 
as  an  advocate  of  the  consumers'  interest  at 
all  levels  and  stages  of  government,  and  (2) 
it  could  provide  a  centralized  and  probably 
more  sympathetic  home  for  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities directly  affecting  the  consumer 
which  are  now  performed  elsewhere  In  Gov- 
vernment.  In  carrying  out  Its  function  of 
"advocate"  for  the  consumer,  the  agency 
could,  for  example,  appear  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  whenever  either  agency 
was  considering  a  rate  Increase  and  present 
evidence  on  its  effect  on  consumers.  It 
could  urge  that  greater  consideration  be 
given  to  the  quality  of  service  rendered  the 
consumer  by  private  firms  which  have  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  operating  as  a  mo- 
nopoly. When  it  felt  that  consumers  were 
being  deceived  by  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising or  were  being  exploited  by  prlce- 
flxlng  conspiracies,  it  could  make  complaint 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  During 
hearings  conducted  by  that  agency  on  these 
and  related  matters.  It  could  present  evi- 
dence on  the  need  for  altering  the  nature  of 
the  advertising  or  eliminating  the  collusive 
arrangement. 


Similarly  when  it  felt  that  the  consumer 
was  being  exploited  by  monopoly.  It  could 
make  complaint  to  the  Antl-Tnist  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  In  the 
trial  of  antitrust  cases  could  present  evi- 
dence of  the  effect  oa  consumers  of  the  re- 
straint of  trade  or  attempt  to  monopolize. 
Wherever  it  deemed  such  action  appropriate, 
the  agency  could  follow  up  its  actions  at 
the  lower  levels  of  government  with  argu- 
ments to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  When  Congress  was 
considering  legislation,  it  could  present  evi- 
dence before  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
measure  on  consumers.  In  all  of  these 
undertakings,  its  primary  objective  would 
be  the  same — to  make  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  the  courts  forcefully  aware  of  the 
effect  of  their  actions  upon  the  interests  of 
175  million  consumers. 

In  order  to  make  any  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion the  agency  would  have  to  have  a  staff  of 
expert  lawyers,  accountants,  economists,  and 
other  professional  personnel.  Only  by  dem- 
onstrating a  high  degree  of  professional  com- 
petence could  the  agency  hope  to  eecure  the 
respect  for  its  position  which  is  a  prerequisite 
for  success.  But  no  great  bureaucracy  need 
l>e  established  in  order  to  secure  this  profes- 
sional personnel.  Much  of  It  already  exists 
within  other  parts  of  Government  concerned 
with  consumer  problems.  There  has  been  a 
long-felt  need  to  bring  under  one  roof  these 
consumer-oriented  bureaus  and  divisions 
which  are  now  scattered  throughout  a  variety 
of  different  departments.  Thus,  the  very  act 
of  carrying  out  the  second  function  of  the 
agency  would  in  Itself  provide  much  of  the 
professional  personnel  needed  to  carry  out 
the  agency's  first  function. 

What  are  some  of  these  functions  now  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  that  need  to  be  centralized 
In  a  Department  of  Consumers?  Perhaps  the 
first  step  would  be  to  transfer  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  the  new  agency.  The 
PDA  Is  charged  by  Congress  with  safeguard- 
ing American  consumers  In  the  purchase  of 
950  billion  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and 
health  devices  a  year.  It  Is  charged  with 
protecting  the  consumer  against  economic 
cheats,  as  well  as  health  hazards.  It  has  the 
authority  to  conduct  badly  needed  research 
on  the  many  aspects  of  new  consumer  prod- 
ucts. Because  of  Inadequate  appropriations 
most  ol  Its  activities  have  been  necessarily 
confined  to  the  task  of  preventing  serious 
health  hazards.  With  only  a  moderate  In- 
crease In  funds  and  personnel,  it  could  tackle 
such  problems  as  short-weighting,  the  sub- 
stitution of  cheaper  ingredients,  and  mis- 
leading labeling  and  packaging. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  compiling  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  as 
well  as  Its  other  price  series,  belongs  more 
logically  In  a  Department  of  Consumers  than 
In  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  trying  to 
appraise  the  effect  of  conflicting  price  move- 
ments on  consumers'  living  standards.  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  other  parts  of  Government, 
relies  heavily  on  these  Indexes.  Yet.  in 
certain  respects  such,  as  their  failure  to  re- 
flect the  Increasing  cost  and  Importance  of 
consumer  credit,  they  do  not  adequately  re- 
flect the  true  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Certain  parts  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
which  are  or  properly  should  be  engaged  in 
testing  consumer  products,  could  appropri- 
ately be  transferred  to  the  new  Department. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  probably  the  oldest  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  the  present  administration  has 
curtailed  Its  activities,  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  should  be  able  to  continue  its  his- 
torical function  of  conducting  research  and 
tests  on  the  basis  of  which  its  how-to 
pamphlets  can  continue  to  be  Issued.  These 
booklets.  Issued  on  a  great  variety  of  home 


activities,  have  t>ecome  the  basic  consumer 
Information  sources  for  not  only  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  the  whole  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Editors  of  women's 
magazines,  household  hints  newspaper  col- 
umnists, and  home  service  radio  commenta- 
tors have  leaned  heavily  on  this  material  for 
years.  Like  the  present  location  of  the  Con- 
sumers Price  Index  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  present  location  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  must  be  regarded  as 
largly  an  historical  accident. 

In  making  this  proposal  for  rearrangement 
of  functions.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion simply  for  the  sake  of  reorganization. 
The  shifting  around  of  Govertunent  agencies 
like  pieces  on  a  chessboard  Is  one  of  the  more 
popular  and  enduring  Indoor  sports  In  Wash- 
ington, and  it  frequently  results  in  the  need- 
less disruption  of  personnel  with  a  resulting 
loss  in  efficiency.  In  this  particular  Instance, 
however.  I  believe  the  gains  would  far  out- 
weight  any  possible  loss.  For  one  thing  the 
work  of  each  of  the  different  agencies  would 
contribute  far  more  to  the  work  of  the  others 
than  Is  now  the  case.  For  example,  the  price 
collecting  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics could  gather  valuable  Information  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  personnel  could  do  Impor- 
tant testing  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  Second.  Instead  of  being  sit- 
uated within  Indifferent,  if  not  inhospi- 
table, departments,  these  agencies  would  be 
working  within  an  overall  department  whose 
aim  and  mission  would  be  the  same  as  theirs. 
The  Improvement  In  morale,  and  thus  in 
efficiency,  should  be  marked.  Today  when  a 
favorite  football  team  loses.  It  is  often  said 
that  It  was  down  for  the  game.  The  same 
is  true  of  Government  agencies.  A  smaU 
agency  that  Is  "up."  one  that  is  united  be- 
hind its  general  purposes  and  objectives,  can 
do  many  times  the  work  of  a  much  larger 
agency  that  is  down.  Hence,  with  the  type  of 
reorganization  I  have  proposed,  the  taxpayers 
should  get  much  more  for  their  tax  dollar  out 
of  the  cons\imer -protection  agencies  than  is 
now  the  case. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Consumers  along 
the  lines  I  have  outlined  would  not  in  Itself 
eliminate  the  danger  to  our  economy  posed 
by  the  constant  upward  movement  of 
prices.  It  should  be,  however,  a  helpful  step. 
The  managers  of  large  corporations  would. 
In  my  opinion,  think  twice  before  making  a 
price  or  rate  Increase,  if  there  existed  an 
adequately  staffed,  vigorous  agency  which 
might  view  their  action  as  onerous  to  con- 
Eximers  and  illegal  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  unwarranted  under  the  regulatory 
statutes. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Important  gain  of 
all  would  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  a  serious  gap  In  the  political 
structure  of  government.  It  has  long  been 
axiomatic  that  the  consvimer  Interest  tends 
to  be  Ignored  because  consumers  are  not 
organized.  Today  because  of  the  upward 
price  spiral,  it  has  become  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that  the 
consumer  Interest  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Since  it  is  unlikely  that  consvuners  can  be 
organized,  the  only  prospect  for  effective 
representation  of  the  consumer  Interest  Is 
by  the  establishment  within  the  Govern- 
ment of  an  agency  specifically  designed  to 
perform  that  function.  In  a  governmental 
structure  which  is  heavily  weighted  by 
agencies  representing  producer  Interest, 
there  Is  a  compelling  need  for  the  counter- 
vailing Influence  of  an  agency  which  wlU 
bring  to  the  attention  of  top  policy  offi- 
cials the  ways  in  which  their  actions  may 
affect  the  American  people  In  their  capacity 
as  consumers.  Only  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Consumers  will  the 
voice  of  the  con&umer  be  heard  in  the  land. 
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AODKBM  OF  SKNATOR   ESTE8   KKTAnVEK,   DeMO- 

c%Ar.  Tkmnkbsee,  at  George  Peabodt  C!ol- 
Lxcs  for  Teachers  Conference  on  the 
consttmer  in  american  life,  jltne  23, 
1958,  Nashtiixx,  Txnn. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  Invitation  to 
address  this  group  on  the  subject  of  "Ad- 
ministered Prices  and  the  Consumer."  By 
Jointly  sponsoring  this  conference  on  "The 
Role  of  the  ConBumer  in  American  Society," 
PI  Oamma  Mu  and  Consumers'  Union  can 
make  a  great  contribution  to  knowledge 
on  that  long-neglected  and  almost-forgot- 
ten species — the  great  American  consumer. 
Like  the  Abominable  Snowman  of  Tibet, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
sumer actually  does  exist,  although  he  is 
seldom  seen  and  almost  never  heard  from. 
Once  in  a  while  his  tracks  can  be  noted 
as  he  frequents  loan  companies  or  his  di- 
minishing savings  account.  Occasionally,  his 
outraged  wails  can  be  heard  coming  from 
the  supermarket  as  he  gasps  at  the  total 
at  the  bottom  of  his  grocery  bill.  But  by 
and  large  little  is  known  of  his  customs, 
folkways,  habits,  and  protective  coloration. 
I  am  sure  that  the  results  of  this  confer- 
ence will  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  fur- 
ther research  into  this  strange  and  little- 
understood  species. 

Recently  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitnist  and  Monopoly,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  Chairman,  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  a  phenomenon  which  vitally 
affects  consumers.  I  am  speaking  of  our 
hearings  on  administered  prices.  We  have 
been  struck  by  the  paradox  of  prices  con- 
tinuing to  rise  while  production  and  em- 
ployment fall.  We  have  heard  a  variety  of 
shallow  rationalizations  of  this  paradox,  but 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  considered  intel- 
lectual exposition. 

Yet  any  economic  system  must  rest  on 
some  intellectual  foundation.  The  world 
as  seen  by  the  classical  economists  was  made 
up  of  consumers  and  a  large  number  of  small 
businessmen.  Enough  firms  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  any  single  com- 
modity, such  as  eggs  or  wheat,  or  steel  or 
automobiles,  so  that  no  single  firm  could  in- 
fluence the  market  price  of  that  commodity. 
Enough  firms,  in  fact,  so  that  even  if  a  few 
of  them  entered  sonc  type  of  collusive  agree- 
ment to  influence  the  market,  they  would 
usually  be  unsuccessful. 

In  an  economy  of  this  type,  the  consumer 
would  be  in  the  driver's  seat.  The  price 
of  any  commodity  would  be  determined  in 
a  competitive  market  in  which  the  demand 
of  consumers  for  the  product  would  be  bal- 
anced against  the  economic  costs  of  supply- 
ing the  product.  The  market  would  deter- 
mine the  price,  not  any  businessman  or 
small  group  of  businessmen.  If  consvmiers 
were  to  desirj  more  of  a  commodity,  the 
price  would  rise,  and  the  industry  might 
temporarily  enjoy  very  high  profits.  Expan- 
sion of  output  and  competition  among  pro- 
ducers, however,  would  soon  bring  price 
down  to  a  level  which  permitted  only  a 
normal  level  of  profit.  To  Adam  Smith,  Gen- 
eral Motors'  position  that  a  return  on  in- 
vestment, after  taxes,  of  20  percent  a  year  is 
Just  a  normal  profit  would  seem  incompre- 
hensible. 

The  economic  world  has  of  course  changed 
a  great  deal  since  the  early  I9th  century. 
As  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  and 
the  growth  of  large  corporate  and  financial 
organizations,  production  in  many  Industries 
is  now  centered  In  the  hands  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  giant  corporations.  In  such  indus- 
tries, the  firm  now  has  the  power  to  Influence 
the  price  of  the  Industry's  product  And 
each  firm  knows  that  its  large  competitors 
have  this  same  power.  The  safest  course  of 
action  from  the  standpoint  of  business  man- 
agers. U  for  everybody  in  the  Industry  to  rec- 
ogniM  one  firm  as  the  price  leader,  secure  In 
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price  policy.  Once  the  leader  has  announced 
his  price,  his  "competitors"  seem  to  fall  Into 
line  like  dutiful  schoolchildren. 

Beyond  price,  the  nature  of  the  product 
which  the  conaumer  buys  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  way.  If  the  three  major 
automobile  manufacturers  decide  that  the 
consumer  should  have  tall  fins  on  his  new 
car,  he  will  get  tall  fins  and  pay  for  tail  flns. 
Whether  he  wants  them  or  not. 

In  an  adminlstered-price  economy,  com- 
petition comes  to  have  a  new  and  unusual 
meaning. 

According  to  Mr.  Roger  Blough.  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  "competi- 
tion" really  means  that  when  the  other  fel- 
low raises  his  price  you  have  to  raise  yours 
by  an  equal  amount  in  order  to  meet  com- 
petition. This  is  how  Mr.  Blough  explained 
the  fact  that  every  major  steel  company 
raised  Its  prices  by  96  a  ton  within  a  period 
of  a  few  days  last  July.  If  that  is  competi- 
tion, what  is  monopoly? 

It  was  inevitable,  of  course,  that  as  organ- 
ized large-scale  business  developed,  there 
would  be  a  parallel  growth  of  large-scale 
organized  labor.  It  takes  a  big  union  to 
bargain  with  United  States  Steel  or  General 
Electric  or  General  Motors.  The  result  has 
been  the  emerging  of  two  great  power  blocs 
in  our  country — organized  industry  and  or- 
ganized labor. 

Conspicuous  by  Its  absence  is  any  com- 
I>arable  organization  among  consumers. 
This  is  not  to  belittle  in  any  way  the  very 
valiant  and  encouraging  work  which  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done  by  Consumers' 
Union.  The  public  is  increasingly  recog- 
nizing the  great  contributions  made  by  Con- 
sumers' Union  and  rallying  to  Its  support. 

But  the  absence  of  any  consumer  organ- 
izations comparable  In  strength  and  influ- 
ence to  the  organizations  of  industry  and 
labor  means  that  business  organizations, 
both  as  individual  flrma  and  as  members  of 
trade  associations,  are  able  to  determine 
prices  without  paying  much  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  consumers  as  presented  by  con- 
sumers, other  than  during  those  rare  and 
extreme  circumstanceK  when  there  is  actual 
buyer  resistance. 

Even  more  serious  ic  the  lack  of  consumer 
representation  in  decUlon  making  at  the 
governmental  level.  This  is  an  area  which 
is  certainly  not  neglected  by  organizations 
of  business  and  labor.  As  a  consequence. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  tend  to  hear  only 
the  posiUons  of  organized  business  and  or- 
ganized labor.  There  tire,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions. In  our  hearings  on  the  automobile 
industry,  the  subcommittee  did  call  several 
expert  witnesses  who  have  the  consimiers' 
interestfi  at  heart,  among  them  Mr.  Laurence 
E.  Crooks  of  Consumers'  Union.  Mr.  Crooks 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  concrete  knowl- 
edge on  the  touchy  question  of  automobile 
design  and  quality.  Generally  speaking  how- 
ever, legislauon  which  is  in  the  consumer 
interest  stands  a  real  chance  of  passage  today 
only  if  it  is  also  in  the  interest  of,  and  has 
the  acUve  support  of.  some  other  group. 

Some  economists  and  political  scientists 
tell  us  not  to  worry  about  the  development 
of  these  powerful  Interest  groups.  Dr.  John 
K.  Galbralth,  with  whose  views  In  many  other 
matters  I  am  in  agreement,  has  a  very  at- 
tractive and  reassuring  theory  of  counter- 
vailing power.  The  development  of  the  power 
of  organized  business,  he  maintains,  has  gen- 
erated a  presumably  equal  and  opposing 
power  in  organized  labor.  Since  the  two 
systems  of  power  are  in  opposition,  they  tend 
to  Immobilize  each  other  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Galbralth,  the  consumer  interest  is 
thereby  protected. 

But  do  big  business  and  big  labor  actually 
immobilize  each  other  in  a  suflJcient  numt»er 
of  Instances  to  alTord  the  consumer  any  real 
protection?  Certainly  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  administered  price  industries  provides 
little  support  to  his  thesis.     If  the  union 


gets  a  wage  Increase  which  costs,  say.  $1  a 
unit,  labor  is  happy.  And  if  the  company 
raises  prices  by  92  a  unit,  management  and 
the  stockholders  will  be  happy.  Since  the 
consumer  haa  no  way  to  publicize  the  fact 
that  he  is  unhappy  about  the  price  increase, 
he  stays  In  his  role  of  the  forgotten  man. 

Something  of  this  sort  happened  in  the 
steel  industry  last  summer,  and  will  probably 
happen  again  next  week.  Wages  went  up. 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Steelworkers,  by  an  amount  which  raised 
steel  costs  by  no  more  than  93  a  ton.  The 
steel  industry  raised  its  prices  by  an  average 
of  $8  a  ton.  In  this  Instance,  and  again  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile  industry,  organ- 
ized labor  did  make  a  very  persuasive  showing 
that  no  price  increase  was  needed.  But  there 
was  no  consumer  organization  to  support 
labor's  argument  on  behalf  of  consumers. 

What  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem 
of  administered  prices  is,  I  do  not  know.  But 
the  first  step  which  needs  to  be  taken  is  clear. 
This  is  the  correction  of  the  lack  of  balance 
in  the  economy  which  results  from  the  in- 
ability of  the  consumers  to  exert  any  in- 
fluence over  the  economic  decisions  made  by 
business  and  government.  Consumers  must 
find  a  way  to  give  concrete  expression  to 
their  wants  and  needs,  through  enlarged 
consumers'  organizations. 

The  public  should  do  this,  not  simply  be- 
cause of  their  Individual  self-interests  as 
consumers,  but  because  it  Is  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  our  economic  system 
as  It  now  exists.  Without  such  a  check,  we 
may  anticipate  a  continuation  of  the  paradox 
of  rising  prices  accompanied  by  falling  pro- 
duction and  employment. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  today.  Another  country 
which  denies  the  existence  of  private  prop- 
erty and  individual  freedom  is  strlvtBg  to 
take  ttUs  position  from  us.  We  have  some 
friends  on  our  side,  some  of  them  strong 
friends  and  some  a  little  shaky  in  their 
friendship.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  t>etween  tliere  U  a 
group  of  nations,  in  most  cases  undeveloped 
and  recently  emerged  rom  colonial  sub- 
jection, who  are  trying  to  make  up  their 
minds  which  way  to  turn.  We  cannot  bribe 
these  people  or  force  them  to  follow  our 
leadership.  We  can  only  show  them  by  our 
example  that  democratic  capitalism  offers  a 
better  hope  for  the  futxure  than  totalitarian- 
ism.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  likely  to 
shalce  the  confidence  of  the  free  world  in 
the  United  SUtes  than  a  ccnllnuallon  of  the 
present  economic  decline.  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  efforU  In 
the  recent  past  to  finding  out  how  to  make 
our  capiuiistic  system  work  Just  as  well  as 
it  can.  and  must,  work. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  until  Monday,  in  order  to 
give  any  other  Senator  who  wishes  to 
Join  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  bill  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  proceed  with 
the  subject  which  I  wish  to  discuss  in 
the  Senate  today.  I  desire  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
the  very  able  speech  he  has  Just  de- 
livered in  support  of  a  bill  of  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors. 

I  believe  that  the  work  done  for  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  some  time  in  the  past  in  this  field 
places  the  entire  Senate  under  a  debt 
of  great  gratitude  to  him. 
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I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I 
shall  continue  to  stand  ready  and  willing 
at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
furthering  the  very  sound  program 
which  he  has  outlined  here  today. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  Senator's  thoughtfiil  remarks.  His 
encouragement,  both  in  public  state- 
ments and  in  the  private  work  of  the 
committee,  have  meant  a  great  deal. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  staff,  including 
Rand  Dixon.  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and 
Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  Chief  Economist  of 
the  same  subcommittee.  They  have  giv- 
en us  much  encouragement  to  try  to 
do  even  a  better  Job. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  knows  he  is  one  of  my  favorite 
persons,  and  a  Senator  who.  I  believe, 
has  made  a  remarkable  record  for 
statesmanship  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxfaitverI 
for  taking  the  initiative  in  drafting  and 
introducing  the  important  mea.sure  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Consumers, 
which  I  am  cospoasoring.  It  is  obvious 
this  bill  Is  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study  and  that  It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
rectify  the  present  imbalance  in  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  which  deprives  the 
vast  numljer  of  consumers  In  our  Nation 
from  adequate  representation. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  In 
recent  years  that  the  economic  structure 
of  the  United  States  is  shifting  and  that 
as  a  result  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
enimciation  of  the  consumer  point  of 
view  In  the  formulation  of  general  eco- 
nomic policies  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Consumers  recognizes  these  economic 
facts  of  life  and  is  at  least  partially  mo- 
tivated by  an  understanding  of  the  diflfl- 
culty  of  organizing  consumers  into  any 
kind  of  an  effective  organization  to  work 
for  their  interests. 

While  I  have  certain  reservations 
about  specifics  of  this  proixxsal.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  simply  not  enough  attention 
being  jmid  today  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  who  are  often  victimized  be- 
cause other  groups  are  better  organized 
or  better  placed  to  make  their  views 
known,  felt,  and  implemented. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  will  center  attention  on 
other  neglected  but  Important  interests 
in  our  Nation.  In  addition  to  consumers. 
I  believe  strongly  that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  ever  increasing 
problems  faced  by  our  urban  citizens. 
In  the  near  future,  I  shall  introduce  leg- 
islation to  create  a  Department  of  Urbi- 
culture  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  studies  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
city-dwellers.  Again,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Termessee 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field  of  aid  to 
the  consumer — a  field  in  which  he  has 


pioneered  so  ably  and  vigorously.  I  hope 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  meas- 
ure and  concrete  steps  taken  so  that  the 
voice  of  the  consumer  will  be  heard  in  the 
highest  governmental  councils  of  the 
land. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  announced  my  intention  of 
addressing  this  body  on  the  vitally  im- 
ix>rtant  subject  of  the  failure  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  adopt  such  policies  and 
programs  as  would  maintain  the  vigor 
and  promote  the  growth  of  the  economy 
which  the  Republicans  took  over  as  a 
result  of  the  election  of  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

However,  in  cooperation  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate,  I  postjxjned  de- 
livery of  the  sp>eech  until  today,  when 
it  was  k;nown  that  no  business  would 
be  transajcted  in  the  Senate,  and  when  it 
was  known  that  today  there  would  be  a 
good  opportimity  to  speak  for  the  Rec- 
ord on  this  subject.  That  is  what  I  am 
doing.  I  wish  to  make  these  observa- 
tions a  matter  of  record  today,  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

The  theme  of  this  speech  is  the  docu- 
mentation of  my  charge  that  this  admin- 
istration is  failing  to  comprehend  the 
needs  of  a  Nation  which  must  maintain 
its  rate  of  growth  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
basic  requirements  of  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation, while  at  the  same  time  conduct- 
ing a  cold  war  that  makes  large  and  con- 
tinuing demands  on  our  economic  re- 
sources. 

This  is  no  light  charge,  and  I  recog- 
nize it.  The  issue  must  be  discussed  be- 
cause the  present  safety  and  future  of  the 
free  world  ride  on  the  outcome.  We  will 
either  reassert  our  vigor,  employ  our  la- 
bor force  to  the  full,  and  make  good  use 
of  a  growing  plant  and  expanding  in- 
dustrial equipment,  or  we  will  fail  in  the 
race  against  communism  and  go  down 
to  that  defeat  which  the  Kremlin  pre- 
dicts so  confidently. 

That  is  how  important  this  issue  of 
growth  really  Is. 

That  Is  why  I  demand  a  reversal  of 
those  policies  and  practices  of  this  ad- 
ministration which  are  crippling  our 
economy,  and  throttling  down  our  rate 
of  growth  to  the  fioint  of  economic  stag- 
nation at  the  very  time  when  we  need  a 
magnificent  display  of  vigor  and  strength 
even  greater  than  the  burst  of  energy 
and  cooperative  action  we  reached  dur- 
ing the  peak  of  the  war  years. 

In  that  effort  nothing  was  too  great 
for  us  to  accomplish.  The  impossible  be- 
came possible,  the  unreal  reality.  We 
won  that  war,  and  one  form  of  totali- 
tarianism disappeared  forever;  at  least 
we  hope  it  will  be  forever. 

Now  another,  as  vicious,  as  inhuman, 
as  disrespectful  of  life  and  liberty  as  the 
other  has  taken  its  place.  This  com- 
munistic form  of  totalitarianism  wages 
a  relentless  war  against  us  and  our  free 
institutions.  It  makes  the  boast  that 
we  do  not  have  the  dynamic  health  and 
vigor  of  a  growing  economy,  that  we  arc 
in  decline,  that  in  the  end  we  will  fail 
of  our  purposes  because  we  will  cease  to 
grow,  cease  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 


people  for  a  high  standard  of  living, 
cease  to  employ  all  who  join  the  labor 
force  seeking  jobs,  be  unable  to  aid  our 
free  world  neighbors  in  the  less  devel- 
oped parts  of  the  globe  in  their  efforts 
to  cast  off  their  shackles  of  feudal 
colonialism,  and  fail  to  hold  the  resc>ect 
and  loyalty  of  the  democratic  powers 
who  are  witness  to  our  weakening 
decline. 

A  realistic  appraisal  causes  one  to 
wonder  whether  we  will  succumb  to  the 
eajsy  way  of  inertia ;  whether  we  will  al- 
low a  hard  core  of  unemployed  to  grow 
as  we  limit  production,  even  in  the  face 
of  increasing  productivity;  whether 
business  will  maintain  profits  by  admin- 
istering prices;  whether  we  will  make 
venture  capital  hard  to  get.  for  small 
and  new  business ;  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue to  drive  farm  families  off  the  land, 
while  piling  up  food  surpluses;  whether 
we  will  put  a  stop  to  new  efforts  to 
harness  our  rivers  so  that  they  may  be- 
come the  servants  of  man.  turn  our 
backs  on  the  job  of  conserving  and  re- 
storing our  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  this  and  oncoming  genera- 
tions. All  of  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  slowdown  in  the  growth  rate  of  the 
Nation  which  has  characterized  the  en- 
tire time  span  of  this  administration. 

COP    ADMimsTRATION    BEUTG    SUSTAIMIS    BT 
DEMOCaATIC    STASnJZZBS 

This  administration  had  a  golden  op- 
portimity presented  to  it.  Its  years  in 
office  have  coincided  with  years  in  which 
we  have  not  been  engaged  in  an  active 
shooting  war.  We  have  been  fortunate, 
if  not  lucky.  I  generously  put  it  this 
way,  for  nothing  I  see  in  the  foreign 
policy  which  the  administration  has 
pursued  in  its  brinkmanship  postures 
means  we  have  actually  developed  a  for- 
eign policy  which  is  proof  against  war. 

During  these  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  had  the  opportunity  of  putting 
its  outmoded  economic  philosophy  to 
the  test  under  peacetime  conditions. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  the  direct  legatee 
of  those  beneficent  social  welfare  policies 
and  business  programs  initiated  by  the 
Franklin  Roosevelt  administration  in 
the  form  of  social  security  and  business 
support  programs  which  built  into  the 
economy  a  strong  array  of  economic 
stabilizers. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  in  both  1954 
and  1957  this  Nation  would  have  been  in 
the  depths  of  a  great  depression  com- 
parable to  the  great  depression  of  the 
early  1930's  if  these  New  Deal  stabilizers 
had  not  been  written  into  the  law  of  the 
land. 

We  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  this 
administration  has  had  the  benefit  of 
unemployment  compensation,  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  a  system  of 
hospitals,  a  minimum  wage  law,  com- 
modity payments  in  agriculture,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  working 
under  the  Employment  Act,  reforms  in 
the  securities  and  exchange  laws,  and  the 
more  responsible  administration  of  the 
stock  market,  a  series  of  Government 
credit  institutions,  and  other  such  sta- 
bilizing forces. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  these 
built-in  stabilizers  can  do  much  to  pre- 
vent a  depression  of  the  depth,  severity. 
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and  duration  of  the  1930's.  They  aid  in 
maintaining:  purchasing  power  and  lo- 
callzinfiT  the  impact  of  an  economic  dis- 
turbance so  that  the  result  is  a  recession, 
harmful  enough  in  itself,  but  not  such  a 
cataclysmic  dislocation  of  the  whole 
economy  as  was  the  Republican-led 
depression  of  the  Hoover  era. 

Despite  these  favorable  factors  of 
peaceful  surroundings  and  built-in  stabi- 
Uzers,  this  administration  has  pursued 
such  policies  right  from  the  start  as 
headed  the  Nation  into  recessions  and 
onto  the  toboggan  of  declining  economic 
growth  whose  end  is  the  backlog  of  stag- 
nation. One  can  only  speculate  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  stabilizers  of  the 
Democratic  administrations  have  saved 
the  coimtry  from  another  great  depres- 
sion. 

KATION  HAS  NEAKLT  STOPPED  OROWrNO 
BCONOMICAIXT 

We  measure  growth  in  economic  terms 
known  as  the  gross  national  product.  I 
quote  now  from  figures  assembled  in  the 
Government's  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, reported  for  July  1958.  in  which  a 
conversion  figure  was  established  giving 
us  like  dollar  values  for  the  time  span  of 
1947-57.  and  a  dollar  conversion  figure 
made  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers for  1958.  bringing  the  series  right 
up  to  the  present  time.  I  use  1954  dol- 
lars as  the  constant  figure.  Let  me  read 
what  the  ofiBcial  statistics  show: 

In  1947.  the  gross  national  product  was 
$282.3  billion;  by  1952  when  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  was  leaving  office 
for  the  time  being,  the  gross  national 
product  had  reached  $353.5  billion,  a  gain 
of  25.2  percent. 

Then  came  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration in  1953,  and  that  year  the  gross 
national  product  reached  $369  billion. 
What  did  the  new  administration  do  to 
the  national  production  figures  by  its 
immediate  changes  in  economic  policies? 

BKPtTBUCAN    PROOHAM    STTTLED   GROWTH 

Here  Is  a  partial  recital  of  these 
changes  in  economic  policy  which  had 
visible  effect  on  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct—hiking the  interest  rate  and  usher- 
ing in  the  tight  money  policy  within 
eight  days  after  taking  office;  under- 
mining the  confidence  of  fanners  and 
nearly  destroying  such  magnificent  co- 
operative efforts  as  the  national  Soil 
Conservation  Service:  launching  the 
policy  of  McKay's  "partnerships"  which 
put  a  stop  to  new  hydroelectric  starts 
and  sought  to  turn  our  natural  resources 
over  to  the  private  monopolies;  seeking 
to  hamstring  the  REA;  by  raising  the 
rate  of  interest  and  refusing  more  low 
cost  hydroelectric  institutions,  trying  to 
dismember  the  TVA  with  its  illegal 
Dixon- Yates  contract;  favors  such  as 
the  tax  relief  granted  business  profit- 
takers;  closing  the  door  of  the  White 
House  to  the  leaders  of  labor,  while 
making  seats  at  the  Cabinet  table  the 
possession  of  management  recruited 
from  largest  corporations;  callously 
watching  the  mounting  bankruptcies  of 
small  business  while  the  dividend  rate  of 
the  giant  corporations  grew  and  grew; 
working  out  a  contract  system  for  Gov- 
ernment purchases  which  made  these 
same  giant  corporations  the  direct  bene- 


ficiaries of  Government  expenditures  for 
atomic  and  missile  development;  refus- 
ing a  program  of  building  school  class- 
rooms after  having  given  lip  service  to 
this  proposal;  seeking  to  cut  back  on 
slum  clearance  and  public  housing  while 
vigorously  fostering  a  plan  to  build  costly 
super  express  highways ;  refusing  to  face 
recessions  until  they  had  about  run  their 
course  with  loss  of  human  and  economic 
values  of  staggering  proportions. 

That  is  the  sordid  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Need  I  continue  this  recital  of  policy 
and  administrative  changes  affecting  our 
economy,  launched  by  this  administra- 
tion and  followed  to  this  day  in  its  mis- 
guided belief  that  this  constitutes  a 
workable  charter  for  healthy  economic 
life? 

Let  me  give  the  results  of  these  mis- 
guided efforts,  as  detailed  in  the  same 
series  of  Government  figures  on  our  gross 
national  product,  using  those  same  con- 
stant 1954  dollars.  Recall  that  this  ad- 
ministration came  to  power  and  enjoyed 
the  growth  that  had  resulted  in  a  1953 
GNP  of  $369.0  billion.  It  took  at  least 
nine  months  for  its  policies  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  economy.  Five  years  later, 
in  1958.  the  gross  national  product  had 
risen  by  $25.9  billion,  a  growth  of  only 
7  percent  in  the  5-year  span.  This 
was  an  annual  average  growth  in  the 
physical  product  and  services  of  the  Na- 
tion in  these  5  years  during  which  Re- 
publican policies  and  practices  were  in 
effect  of  only  1.4  percent. 

That  compares  with  the  average  an- 
nual increase  of  over  5  percent  each 
year  from  1947  to  1952  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  If  1953  is  classed 
as  a  Democratic  year  because  the  new 
administration  policies  had  little  effect 
on  it.  until  the  last  quarter,  the  average 
rate  of  growth  from  1947  through  1953 
was  4.7  percent.  Note  that  the  average 
was  already  beginning  to  decline. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  a  truer  picture  of 
what  is  happening,  to  the  real  measiu-e 
of  our  accomplishment.  I  am  now  about 
to  put  people  into  the  economic  picture. 
For  during  these  years  our  population 
has  been  growing,  new  families  are  being 
formed,  new  demsuids  are  being  made  on 
our  labor  force  and  plant,  a  higher 
standard  of  living  is  in  order,  and  our 
commitment  to  the  free  world  in  the  cold 
war  effort  grows  apace.  But  I  stop  to 
dwell  on  the  picture  inside  the  United 
States  alone. 

In  the  year  1947  the  gross  national 
product  on  a  per  capita  basis — again 
using  1954  constant  dollars  in  my  se- 
ries—$1,960.  By  1952.  this  per  capito 
production  had  risen  to  $2,252.  an  in- 
crease of  14.9  percent.  In  1953.  when 
the  present  administration  took  com- 
mand, it  had  risen  to  a  per  capita  level 
of  $2,312.  Here  were  visible  signs  of 
growth. 

Then  were  ushered  in  those  many 
changes  in  policies  and  administration, 
some  of  which  I  have  Just  enumerated. 
And  with  what  dismal  results.  By  1958 
per  capita  gross  national  product  had 
declined  to  $2,262.  an  absolute  decline  in 
the  5-year  span  of  RepubUcan  rule  of 
2.1  percent.  Here  is  economic  stagna- 
tion with  a  vengence. 


NATION   WAS  CAPABLX  OF  PkOCI 

I  make  the  categorical  charge  that 
there  was  no  external  reason  for  this 
downturn  in  the  economy.  We  had  the 
trained  labor  force  and  the  modem  plant 
and  equipment  to  sustain  a  continuing 
and  Increasing  rate  of  growth.  The 
changes  which  brought  it  about  came 
from  within  the  administration  It- 
self; they  were  the  logical  outcome  of 
changes  in  Government  policies  and  pro- 
grams, in  the  changing  behavior  of  busi- 
ness leaders  as  they  came  more  and 
more  to  regard  Washington  not  as  the 
umpire  but  as  a  partner  on  the  side  of 
big  business. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  the  rash  of  so-called  right  to 
work  laws  that  broke  out  in  State  leg- 
islatures sponsored  by  the  Republican 
reactionaries,  there  began  a  concerted 
drive  to  weaken  and  possibly  destroy  or- 
ganized labor  and  collective  bargaining, 
the  cornerstone  of  labor-management 
pe&ce.  There  followed  such  a  deteriora- 
tion of  labor-management  relations  as 
we  have  not  witnessed  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

It  came  at  a  time  when  science  and 
invention  had  created  a  productivity  of 
astonishing  proportions  which  should 
have  provided  the  incentive  for  even 
greater  production.  Instead  of  good  will 
and  statesmanship  between  management 
and  labor  seeking  to  harness  this  tre- 
mendous productivity  for  the  betterment 
of  all.  there  was  hostiUty  and  lack  of 
cooperation  engendered  by  the  failure  of 
the  adnynistration  to  meet  the  challenge 
and  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to- 
gether under  national  pohcles  fair  to 
both  and  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  our  eco- 
nomic stagnation  is  the  blind  unwilling- 
ness of  this  administration  to  chart  a 
bold  course  of  conservation  and  use  of 
our  natural  resources.  Fully  three- 
fourths  of  our  hydroelectric  potential  lies 
as  yet  undeveloped  in  the  great  falling 
waters  of  our  rivers,  rivers  which  season- 
ally go  on  a  rampage  to  flood  and  destroy 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  and  take 
hundreds  of  human  lives.  Not  one  new 
start  has  been  made  in  the  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  mark  a 
broiwlening  of  the  foundation  of  re- 
sources which  underpin  our  economy. 

We  cannot  have  economic  growth 
without  unlocking  the  vast  energy  re- 
sources of  nature,  for  we  live  in  the  kilo- 
watt age  of  history  where  man  is  made 
strong  by  using  electric  power.  Tomor- 
row's man  will  have  at  his  disposal  power 
coming  from  the  atom  or  from  har- 
nessing the  solar  system  itself.  But 
neither  of  these  great  boons  will  be  his 
so  long  as  our  national  policies  are  of  re- 
trenchment, and  of  fear  and  failure  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  economic  advance. 

AOMINISTRATION     ACCKFTS     C06TLT     ETCISSIONS 

No  more  revealing  sign  is  known  to  me 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  this  administration 
in  ideas,  of  its  tiredness  and  weakness  in 
drifting  from  crisis  to  crisis,  than  its 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  reces- 
sion. In  two  successive  recessions,  that 
of  1953-54  and  the  one  In  which  we  still 
find  ourselves,  the  administration  has 
only  belatedly  recognized  their  existence. 
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It  fumbled  from  one  pronouncement  to 
another  in  a  growing  sense  of  futility,  of 
commitment  to  letting  nature  take  its 
course  instead  of  offering  any  timely 
program  to  stem  the  decline  and  reassert 
the  growth  of  the  economy. 

The  earlier  recession  cost  us  $33  billion 
In  gross  national  product.  The  current 
recession  will  add  another  $46  billion 
to  the  cost.  So  I  find  little  to  comfort 
me  in  the  recent  declaration  of  the 
February  Survey  of  Current  Business 
that  gross  national  product  for  1958 
"was  within  3  percent  of  1957  in  real 
terms."  We  do  not  make  much  progress 
by  sinking  into  the  morass  of  periodic, 
recurring  recessions  and  then  taking 
years  to  regain  our  footing  again. 

We  in  Congress  are  warned  by  the 
President  that  we  must  not  take  matters 
Into  our  own  hands,  that  we  must  not 
program  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 

An  old  and  tired  administration  has 
suddenly  embraced  a  balanced  budget 
psychology  which  maintains  that  the 
status  quo  is  a  worthy  goal. 

STAGNATION    AND    KECCSSION    AKE    REAL    BVDCET 
UN8ALANCERS 

It  took  the  administration  6  years  to 
discover  that  a  balanced  budget  "is  the 
cornerstone  of  sound  economy."  Prior 
to  this  year  it  had  acciunulated  a  budg- 
etary deficit  of  $20  billion.  Now  with 
religious  zeal  it  defends  its  allegedly 
balanced  budget  after  hai||ng  led  the  na- 
tional economy  to  a  point  of  economic 
decline  where  an  honestly  balanced  bud- 
get has  become  impossible.  To  achieve 
it  would  be  to  ask  the  Nation  and  our 
free  world  allies  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  a  mirage.  It  would  substitute 
for  growth,  along  which  road  only  a 
truly  balanced  budget  can  be  reached, 
humiliating  penny-pinching  instead  of 
an  adequate  military  defense,  a  far- 
sighted  economic  policy,  a  broadened 
welfare  program,  and  a  generous  for- 
eign-aid effort.  None  of  these  elements 
of  growth  is  possible  If  we  become  the 
victims  of  this  administration's  capit- 
ulation to  the  fear  of  our  future. 

We  are  being  told  that  we  face  the 
dangers  of  inflation  If  we  do  not  re- 
trench, cut  Government  costs,  curtail 
Government  outlays,  and  let  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  nurse  Itself  along 
In  the  comfortable  policy  of  little  or  no 
growth  and  much  stability.  We  are  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  a  large 
and  growing  number  of  workers  seeking 
Jobs  which  a  stable  but  nonexpanding 
economy  cannot  provide  for  them. 

This,  I  submit,  is  the  policy  of  defeat. 
This  Is  the  road  to  economic  stagna- 
tion and  ultimate  ruin.  This  has  no 
place  In  a  dynamic  society  which  is  on 
the  march  to  higher  things.  I  deny  it 
as  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

INFLATION  TRUAT,   TOO,   SHOXTLO   BK   MET   WITH 
EXPANSION       NOT     RmtENCHMENT 

In  doing  so.  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
head-on  the  charge  that  to  expand  Is  to 
court  the  disaster  of  inflation.  Given  a 
COTnpetitive  economy,  when  the  Govern- 
ment sector  uses  its  great  forces  to  ex- 
pand its  resource  base,  to  enlarge  the 
areas  of  cooperation  and  understanding 
between  labor  and  management,  to  pre- 
vent monopolies  and  administered  prices 
while  fostering  independent  business  en- 


terprise, to  establish  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  a  fair  tax  system,  then  there  is  no 
basis  for  any  real  fear  of  inflation.  For 
the  employment  of  our  labor  force  at 
wages  resulting  from  the  collective  bar- 
gaining of  equally  strong  parties,  and  the 
fixing  of  prices  in  competitive  markets 
where  goods  are  in  sufficient  supply, 
there  is  no  real  fear  of  inflation. 

Inflation  imperils  the  economy  under 
existing  conditions  fostered  by  this  tired, 
womout  administration  because  of  the 
shackles  its  policies  have  welded  onto  the 
economy  itself.  Price  inflation  caused  by 
bypassing  of  the  marketplace  of  competi- 
tion, by  the  restriction  and  control  of 
output  to  a  fraction  of  the  public  needs.  Is 
a  fear  ever  present  in  the  psychology  of 
an  administration  lacking  the  courage 
and  vision  to  provide  for  growth  in  a  dy- 
namic society. 

I  commend  to  this  body  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  our  majority  leader,  the  eminent 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson],  who 
courageously  urged  upon  us  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  searching  TNEC-type  sur- 
vey of  the  reasons  for  our  present  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  the  ways  to  over- 
come it. 

In  the  forthcoming  studies  and  inves- 
tigations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas],  I  see  the  prospect  of  as- 
sembling the  facts  which  will  amplify 
and  prove  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  matters  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing here  today. 

I  urge  upon  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
the  consideration  of  this  vital  subject  of 
the  stagnation  of  this  economy  under  the 
poUcies  and  practices  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Ekionomic 
Committee,  which  he  heads,  on  the  1959 
economic  report  of  the  President,  brings 
out  the  concern  among  committee  mem- 
bers about  this  matter,  as  expressed  in 
its  section  entitled,  "A  Higher  Rate  of 
Growth  Over  the  Long  Run  Should  Be 
Emphasized." 

The  succeeding  sections  of  the  Joint 
Committee's  report  indicate  some  of  the 
fields  where  changes  are  called  for;  for 
example,  "Need  for  less  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  in  1959";  '"Tax  reform  urged 
now":  "Research  and  development": 
"Aid  to  education  ui-gently  needed"; 
Depressed  economic  areas  at  home": 
"Developing  resources":  "Slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal";  and  "Improve  anti- 
trust laws." 

These  are  the  areas  where  Govern- 
ment policies  make  the  difference  be- 
tween progress  and  stagnation.  I  look 
forward  anxiously  to  the  study  soon  to 
be  begun  on  the  problem  of  providing 
full  employment  and  maintaining  an 
adequate  rate  of  growth,  while  main- 
taining a  stable  price  level. 

CAPITAI.  BUDGET  WOULD  FURTHER  THESE 
OBJECTIVES 

One  of  the  most  important  tools  that 
we  could,  and  should,  use  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  of  a  capital  budget.  I 
have  already  introduced  Senate  bill 
1244.  which  calls  upcm  the  President  to 
submit  with  the  regular  budget  a  fur- 
ther breakdown  of  funds,  showing  those 
that  are  classed  as  capital  investments. 


My  bill  calls  for  capital  investments  to 
be  separated,  first,  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  capital  investment  which  would 
include  all  putdic  works,  such  as  high- 
ways, regardless  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Investment  in  them  is  by  grant  or 
by  loan.  Second,  these  capital  invest- 
ments would  further  be  refined,  under 
my  bill,  to  show  those  that  completely 
repay  themselves,  including  both  inter- 
est and  principal.  The  latter  refine- 
ment would  show  us  the  budget  items 
which  would  be  repaid  in  full  to  the 
TreasuiT,  They  are  the  items  that  are 
direct  and  explicit  investments  in  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country,  for 
which  the  Treasury  will  be  reimbursed. 

By  all  rules  of  sound  business,  they 
should  be  separated  from  other  items. 
Only  by  using  such  a  budget  procedure 
can  we  hope  to  judge  properly  our  over- 
all budgetary  outlay. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
expand  a  little  on  the  debate  I  had  yes- 
terday with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HtTMPHREY]  on  this  matter. 

As  I  said  at  that  time,  I  am  delighted 
that  he  has  introduced  a  capital  budget 
bill.  My  bill,  S.  1244.  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  his,  but  not  in  principle. 

In  brief,  the  only  difference  hes  in  the 
distinctions  called  for  in  separating  capi- 
tal investments  from  operating  ex- 
penditures. 

When  I  introduced  Senate  bill  1244,  on 
March  2, 1  mentioned  that  in  1947  I  had 
requested  of  the  Budget  Bureau  a  break- 
down, by  capital  and  operating  expenses 
of  the  then-i>ending  budget. 

The  resulting  figures  showed  a  capital 
budget  in  its  simplest  form,  merely 
separating  the  capital  expenditm-es,  re- 
gardless of  the  form  of  the  expendi- 
ture. Thus,  there  appeared  on  the  capi- 
tal investment  side  all  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  for  public  works  and  similar 
capital  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  expenditures  for  such  items. 

There  was  no  distinction  as  to  which 
were  self-liquidating  and  which  were 
not.  In  my  bill  of  that  year,  therefore. 
I  called  for  a  further  distinction  to  show 
recoverable  expenditures,  too. 

My  proposals  of  1949  and  1958  for  a 
capital  budget  took  the  same  form  as  the 
bill  introduced  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  called  only  for  the 
one  distinction. 

In  working  on  the  matter  this  year.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  Is  desirable  in  presenting  these 
figures  to  Congress  and  to  the  public.  I 
am  certainly  in  favor  of  the  simple 
separation;  and  that  is  called  for  in  my 
bill.  S.  1244.  as  well  as  in  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

But  in  that  form,  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion of  which  capital  investments  are 
repayable  to  the  Treasury;  and  this  is 
where  Senate  bill  1244  goes  beyond 
Senate  bill  1560  and  my  bills  of  1958 
and  1949. 

This  year  I  retiuned  to  the  concept  of 
the  1947  bill,  and  proposed  that  the 
capital  budget  be  further  refined  to  show 
the  outlays  that  are  completely  reim- 
bursable, both  as  to  principal  and  as  to 
interest. 

Thus,  the  REA  loans,  the  power  proj- 
ects,  the   housing   loans,    and   similar 
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items  that  are  recouped  100  percent,  in- 
cluding interest,  would  also  be  listed 
separately,  under  the  provisions  of  my 
capital  budget  bill.  These  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  public  debt. 

In.  his  sjjeech  on  yesterday,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphsey] 
said: 

It  should  a]«o  be  noted  that  many  coun- 
tries such  as  England  and  Sweden  use  a 
capital  budget.  In  these  countries,  current 
operating  expenses  of  the  Oovernment  and 
outlays  for  military  equipment  and  relief 
measures  are  kept  distinct  and  separate  from 
capital  outlays.  Capital  outlays.  In  turn, 
are  broken  down  Into  two  parts:  First,  out- 
lays for  nonrevenue-produclng  public  works 
such  as  public  buildings,  parks  and  monu- 
ments, and  second,  outlays  which  are  revenue 
producing  such  as  loan  programs  and  power 
works  projects. 

The  budget  In  these  countries  Is  con- 
sidered balanced  when  tax  revenues  are  suf- 
ficient to  cover  all  regular  operating  ex- 
penses, interest  payments  on  the  public  debt, 
and  amortization  of  the  nonrevenue-produc- 
lng capital  outlays.  Self -liquidating  capital 
outlays  art  excluded  from  the  regular 
budget. 

Those  paragraphs  describe  my  bill 
almost  exactly.  However,  Senate  bill 
1244  does  not  exclude  the  self -liquidating 
items  from  the  budget,  but  only  from  the 
national  debt;  and  it  requires  that  they 
be  listed  separately  in  the  budget. 

In  addition,  I  have  related  the  capital 
expenditures  to  the  work  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  by  directing  the 
Council  to  make  recommendations  on 
capital  investment  for  inclusion  in  the 
economic  report. 

So  I  think  the  only  dilTerences  between 
our  bills  are  that  mine  is  a  little  more 
refined  in  its  definitions,  in  the  first 
place;  and,  second,  my  proposal  excludes 
the  self-liquidating  expenditures  from 
the  public  debt. 

If  the  way  to  start  is  with  the  simplest 
separation  and  definition  of  capital,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  start  in  that  way.  But 
in  order  to  have  a  really  understandable 
budget,  I  think  we  should  also  know  how 
much  of  the  total  will  be  repaid  in  Its 
entirety;  and  that  concept  is  included  in 
my  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  during  the  Easter  recess  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]  will 
study  the  differences  between  our  two 
bills,  and  will  see  that  the  additional  por- 
tion of  my  bill  provides  a  very  desirable 
improvement  over  his  bill,  and  that  he 
will,  after  the  Easter  recess,  find  his 
way  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  my  bill. 

CX7MZNT    STAGNATION    CONTRASTS    WFIH    LONG- 
TEKM    GROWTH 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  just  published  a  study  of 
the  Nation's  economic  condition  cover- 
ing the  past  50  years,  which  highlights 
the  dismal  record  of  the  last  5  years. 
This  study,  called  "U.S.  Income  and  Out- 
put." shows  that  in  the  last  half  century. 
the  Nation  has  averaged  a  3  percent  an- 
nual growth,  even  when  the  great  de- 
pression and  the  recent  recessions  are 
taken  into  account. 

In  other  words,  the  study  shows  the 
amazing  strength  of  our  economy  and 
what  It  can  do  in  spite  of  the  adversities 
of  Republican  economic  policies.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  had  been  relieved  of  these 


policies,  our  growth  would  have  averaged 
considerably  better  than  3  percent  a  year. 

For  example.  If  the  progress  in  the 
U.S.  economy  had  not  slowed  down,  and 
if  the  gross  national  product  had  con- 
tinued to  advance  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
1947-53.  it  would  have  reached  $536  bU- 
lion  in  current  prices  in  1959,  or  about 
$66  biUion  more  than  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  now  promises  to  the 
Nation. 

The  cumulative  loss  in  gross  national 
product  over  the  last  6  years,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rate  which  prevailed 
before  the  change  in  administrations, 
will  be  roughly  $200  billion  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

OUR   rCTDRE   Wru.    BR    WHAT   WK   DZCIDB  TO 

MAKE  rr 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  must  con- 
front communism  with  the  living  proof 
of  a  dynamic  society  under  the  free  insti- 
tutions which  we  cherish.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  free  system  of  economic 
endeavor  can  continue  to  provide  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world 
to  a  growing  population  living  without 
fear  either  that  inflation  will  wipe  out 
their  savings  or  that  defiation  will  de- 
stroy their  jobs.  Growth  and  stability 
of  prices  are  partners,  or  they  can  be 
if  we  choose  to  make  them  partners,  in 
the  upward  march  of  our  vigorous  and 
progressive  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  speech  certain  tables 
which  provide  the  statistical  data  in 
support  of  the  contentions  I  have  made 
in  various  parts  of  my  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appendix  Table  I 

1947-63:  GNP,  at  19M  prices,  advanced 
(from  sasa.S  bUlJon  to  »369.i  billion)  by 
30.7  percent,  rising  annually  4.7  percent  (at 
compound  interest). 

1963-56:  GNP.  at  1954  prices,  advanced 
(to  $392.7  billion)  by  6.4  percent,  rising 
annually  3.1   to  3.3  percent. 

1955-58:  GNP  Inched  up  (to  $394  9  billion) 
by  0.6  of  1  percent,  rising  0.3  of  1  percent 
annually. 

In  terms  of  per  capita  real  product,  the 
annual  rates  of  progress  were:  plus  3  0  per- 
cent In  1947-53,  plus  1.4  to  1.6  percent  in 
1953-55;  minus  1.4  percent  In  1956-68. 

Appendix  Table  II 

According  to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  civilian  needs  changed  as  fol- 
lows  (In  billions  of  1958  dollars) : 

Last  Democratic  budget.  1953,  $9  billion- 
Republican  budgets,  1954.  $6.7  billion;  1966 
$6.6  billion;  1956.  $5.7  billion;  1967,  $5  5  bil- 
lion; 1958,  $7.6  billion. 

The  increase  in  1958  was  forced  on  the 
administration  by  Congress,  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  and  previous  commitments. 

Appendix  Table  III 

The  administration  has  had  the  chance  to 
test  its  economic  philosophy  in  time  of 
peace,  with  the  national  economy  protected 
against  major  depressions  by  the  reforms 
and  institutional  changes  introduced  in  the 
1930's.     What  are  the  resulU  of  this   test? 

Gross  national  product  (at  1954  prices) : 
1947,  $282.3  billion;  1962,  $363.8  billion;  5- 
year  period  Increase,  25.2  percent. 

1953,  $369.0  billion;  1968.  $394.0  billion* 
6-year  period  Increase.  7  percent. 


On  per  caplU  basU:  1947.  $1,960;  1062. 
$2,262;  6-year  period  Increase.  14.9  percent. 

1953.  $2,312;  1958.  $2,262;  6-year  period 
decline.  2.1  percent. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July 
1958. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now.  Mr.  President.  In 
closing  this  speech.  I  desire  to  say  a 
brief  word  on  the  political  sacred  cow 
called  a  balanced  budget  which  the  Re- 
publican administration  is  economically 
worshiping  these  days.  I  mentioned  it 
briefly  in  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  in  relation  to  another 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  one  Senator  who 
recognizes  that  the  terrific  propaganda 
job  being  done  by  much  of  the  American 
press  in  support  of  this  very  unsound 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — unsound  when  we  consider  the 
human  needs  of  our  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time — is  having  its  political  effect 
on  American  public  opinion.  My  mall 
shows  it. 

I  say  to  the  people  of  my  State  I  have 
more  confidence  and  faith  in  enlightened 
capitalism  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  apparently  has.  because  I 
know  that  the  wealth  of  this  Nation,  its 
real  wealth,  is  bound  to  grow  if  we  have 
the  vision  and  the  courage  necessary  to 
expand  our  economy. 

To  paraphrase  the  greatest  economist 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  economists  in  this  country.  Paul 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  which  is  making  a  study 
of  the  Nation's  economic  problems,  the 
talk  of  inflation  is  talk  about  an  eco- 
nomic myth. 

PRBSIDEItT  ENOACES  IN  BCARE  TALX 

ABotrr  nrPLATioN 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
trying  to  scare  the  masses  of  the  people 
into  believing  that  we  should  not  expand 
the  economy  by  such  appropriations  as 
are  necessary  to  promote  human  values 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  That  is 
the  direct  relationship  of  this  problem 
to  my  capital  budget  proposal. 

When  some  of  us  are  pleading  for 
public  works  appropriations  to  create 
more  energy  for  the  national  economy, 
recognizing,  as  we  do.  that  the  economy 
can  expand  only  as  the  energy  resources 
expand,  we  are  not  threatening  the 
budgets  of  the  United  States,  because 
such  appropriations  will  pay  for  them- 
selves over  and  over  again  by  revenues 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
we  have  a  President  of  the  United  State* 
who  gives  us  little  evidence  that  he  is 
aware  of  economic  realities. 

So  I  would  say  to  him  as  I  close  my 
speech.  "Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
have  you,  to  a  greater  degree  than  you 
have  demonstrated  in  the  past,  think  In 
terms  of  all  the  human  beings  of  the 
country,  and  not  merely  the  big  boys, 
not  only  the  bankers,  to  whom,  under 
your  administration,  you  have  given  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  handouts  and  bonanzas 
ac  a  result  of  Increasing  Interest  rates, 
to  the  point  that  bankers  make  more 
money  by  lending  less  money  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.    The  time  has 
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come  for  you,  Mr.   President,  to  put 
human  values  first  and  dollars  second." 

PRESIDENT     SHOULD     HSLP     ITZD     CHILDISH     IN 
DISTRICT   or  COLUMBIA 

As  I  said  before  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  this  morning, 
In  discussing  the  question  of  human 
morals  involved  in  the  feeding  of  hun- 
gry children  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  problem  could  be  solved  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  lending  the 
influence  of  his  great  Office  in  support 
of  those  of  us  who  have  been  pointing 
out  during  the  past  several  years  that 
there  Is  no  moral  right  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  a  single 
boy  or  girl  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  go  hungry. 

The  President  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  the 
President  should  be  involved  in  the  gov- 
ernment affairs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, any  more  than  the  Governor  of  a 
State  should  be  involved  in  the  munici- 
pal government  affairs  of  any  State. 

For  15  years  I  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  President  ought  to  be  removed 
from  any  governmental  participation  in 
the  administration  of  the  municipality 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  E>istrict  of  Columbia  ought 
to  be  given  the  right  of  franchise  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  with  the  Congress  exer- 
cising its  control,  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  work  out  with  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment a  fair  ratio  of  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  But  every  time  a  home 
rule  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
inti-oduced  President  Elsenhower  takes 
the  position  that  control — ultimate  con- 
trol— must  remain  in  the  White  House. 

Thus,  the  administration  bill  for  a 
Territorial  form  of  government  for  the 
District  would  not  only  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  appoint  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  would  give  him  the  authority, 
in  the  last  analysis,  to  veto  the  acts  of 
the  Territorial  legislature. 

I  am  opposed  to  that  kind  of  home  rule 
setup,  Mr.  President:  but  If  that  Is  the 
position  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  take,  then  I  say  that 
as  the  chief  administrator  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  he  cannot  avoid  his 
moral  responsibility  to  protect  human 
values  in  the  District.  If  the  President 
Is  going  to  dabble  In  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  then  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  "pass  the  buck"  or  escaf>e 
responsibility  for  more  than  7.000  hun- 
gry children  of  grade  school  age  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  only  a  little  example  of  the  fail- 
ure of  our  President  to  put  human 
values  first. 

So  again  today,  at  this  Easter  time, 
I  express  the  hope  that  my  President,  as 
he  contemplates  the  meaning  of  great 
spiritual  and  moral  values,  will  put  the 
Cross  above  the  dollar  sign,  and  will  rec- 
ognize that,  as  the  leader  of  the  Nation, 
he  has  the  social-conscience  obligation 
to  all  the  American  people  to  give  us 
some  leadership  In  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting human  values  and  developing  an 
expanding  economy,  which  Is  our  best 
weapon  to  meet  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism in  the  hundred  years  ahead. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


OREGON     CENTENNIAL     AND     LAN- 
SING. MICH..  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  I  have  a  very 
important  bit  of  information  to  supply 
for  the  Record. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  very  interesting 
telegram  from  the  president  of  the  Lans- 
ing, Mich..  Centennial.  I  have  served 
notice  on  the  two  Senators  from  Mich- 
igan that  I  have  received  this  communi- 
cation. I  shall  have  a  few  things  to 
say  about  it  In  a  moment,  but  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  the  message  from 
the  Lansing  Centennial,  Inc.,  addressed 
to  me.  which  reads: 

Lansing's  bats  are  oft  to  the  Oregon  Cen- 
tennial— but  not  by  choice.  We  do.  of 
course,  send  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
a  great  State  from  a  great  city  as  both  cele- 
brate their  lOOth  birthday.  This  we  do  In 
a  spirit  of  centennial  chivalry,  a  code  which 
you  seem  unable  to  uphold.  Tou  have 
monopolized  the  grey  felt  top  bat  market. 
As  a  result  Lansing  is  ready  to  blow  its 
topper.  Portland's  order  for  10.000  dosen 
grey  felt  hats  from  Fostorla,  Ohio,  firm 
superseded  .Lansing's  order  for  440  dozen 
hats.  Consequently  Lansing  received  only  a 
few  hats  and  our  beards  aren't  long  enough 
to  cover  our  heads.  What  have  you  done 
with  our  hats?  Once  more  with  feeling, 
Lansing's  hats  are  off,  etc. 

H.  (ForHatlsss)  Andrews, 

Pretident   of   Lansing   Centennial,   Inc. 

I  was  deeply  touched  and  moved  by 
this  message,  because  it  presented  a  fine 
exhibition  of  the  American  free  economy 
at  work.  I  assume  that  the  operators 
of  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  Centennial  believe 
in  the  competitive  system. 

I  asked  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  If  It  was 
thought  there  should  be  granted  some 
quotas,  or  administered  price  arrange- 
ment or  some  other  monopolistic  ar- 
rangement, and  I  had  a  feeling  his  reply 
was  by  way  of  confession  and  avoidance. 

However,  after  receiving  this  telegram 
I  got  in  touch  with  the  ofiBcials  of  the 
Oregon  Centennial  and  asked  them  for 
their  advice  as  to  what  kind  of  a  tele- 
gram I  should  send  them.  They  author- 
ized me  to  send  a  telegram,  which  will 
go  out  forthwith,  but  so  that  due  notice 
will  be  served  on  my  two  Michigan  col- 
leagues, for  whatever  rebuttal  or  defense 
they  may  desire  to  make  later  in  behalf 
Of  Lansing,  Mich.,  I  shall  read  the  tele- 
gram into  the  Record.  My  reply  to  the 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Centennial  Commission 
reads  as  follows : 

In  response  to  the  telegram  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Lansing  Centennial,  my  otBce  has 
been  in  touch  with  officials  of  the  Oregon 
Centennial  Commiwlon. 


Oregon  Centennial  officials  have  issued  an 
xirgent  call  to  the  people  of  Oregon  asking 
them  to  send  their  old,  discarded  liats  to  the 
mayor  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  so  he  may  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  bareheaded  citizens  of 
that  great  city,  and  the  centennial  need  not 
suffer  because  of  Oregon's  mammoth  order  of 
centennial  hats  for  Oregon's  statewide  cele- 
bration. Rain  soaked  straw  hats,  moth- 
eaten  derbys,  and  frontier  cowboy  hats  with 
bullet  holes  for  ventilation,  are  being  solic- 
ited to  help  protect  the  bare  heads  of 
Lanslngltes. 

We  are  tipping  ova  hats,  however,  and  not 
those  manufactured  In  Fostorla,  Ohio. 

This,  of  course,  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity— and  of  course  no  Senator  from 
Oregon  these  days  would  ever  miss  such 
an  opportunity,  and  certainly  should 
not — to  extend  once  again  to  all  my 
friends  in  the  Senate  a  cordial  Invitation 
to  visit  the  great  State  of  Oregon  this 
summer  as  we  celebrate  our  100th  birth- 
day in  a  centennial  the  like  of  which  has 
never  before  been  conducted. 

With  that  comment  I  yield  the  floor; 
and  I  shall  listen  to  my  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 


EASTERTIME  AND  THE   AMERICAN 
WILL  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  in 
a  few  days  we  will  see  the  dawn  of  an- 
other Easter.  To  us  here  In  America 
and  In  other  countries  of  the  Western 
World  Easter  Is  a  solemn,  a  reverent, 
and  a  meaningful  day.  It  has  so  much 
significance  because  It  is  a  day  rich  with 
the  symbolism  of  peace  and  of  hope.  It 
is  a  day  on  which  all  of  us,  no  matter 
how  overwhelmed  by  the  cares  and  har- 
assments  of  the  world  we  may  be.  pause 
and  take  a  new  look  at  life.  It  is  a  day 
on  which  we  can  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
heads  and  fix  our  gaze  once  more  on  the 
distant  horizon. 

Above  everythmg  else  Easter  is  a  day 
of  peace  and  rededication.  If  the  ad- 
vent of  the  American  democratic  way  of 
life  Into  this  world  has  meant  anything 
during  the  past  two  centuries,  it  has 
meant  fresh  hope  for  peaceful  living 
among  men.  The  American  way  of  life 
is  founded  on  the  basic  principle  of  the 
respect  of  man  for  man,  and  of  coopera- 
tion among  men  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  dreams — the  dreams  which  our 
forefathers  succinctly  summed  up  in  the 
phrase,  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Throughout  our  history  the 
American  people  have  worked  and  striv- 
en to  achieve  these  ends  in  their  per- 
sonal lives,  In  the  circle  of  their  hearth 
and  home,  and  in  the  broader  sphere  of 
the  entire  United  States.  In  more  re- 
cent decades  we  have  widened  the  arc 
of  our  Interests  and  endeavors  to  areas 
beyond  our  own  national  boundaries,  for 
we  have  recognized  that  we  are  not  a 
nation  which  can  exist  alone  and  apart. 
For  this  reason  we  have  realized  the 
importance  of  engaging  in  the  work  of 
achieving  peace.  We  Americans  by  en- 
gaging in  the  work  of  peace  have  been 
faithful  to  the  traditions  originally  set 
forth  by  ovu:  forefathers.  Through  this 
work  America  has  become  respected  by 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  I  fear 
that  we  have  failed  to  direct  our  ener- 
gies and  attention  as  we  should  to  our 
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traditional  worka  of  peace  and  that  we 
have  been  strajrlng  from  the  road  which 
leads  with  certainty  toward  the  life,  the 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  were  established  long  ago  as  our 
national  goals. 

For  reasons  of  weariness,  perhaps,  or 
because  of  a  lack  of  awareness,  we  may 
be  neglecting  the  works  of  peace  that 
are  our  own  proper  heritage  and  obliga- 
tion. We  seem  to  be  forgetting  that  it  is 
only  through  vmflagglng  vigilance  and 
effort  that  we  can  attain  well-being  and 
peace  for  ova  own  and  other  peoples. 
We  appear  to  be  shrinking  from  risks 
that  must  be  assumed  In  what  will  al- 
ways be  a  somewhat  dangerous  world. 

As  we  approach  this  Easter  season  it 
is  a  proper  occasion  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  tasks  of  peace.  It  is  a 
proper  time  to  open  our  hearts  to  our 
fellow  men  and  to  give  them  a  sign  of 
our  friendship  and  our  respect.  It  Is  a 
proper  season  to  examine  our  minds  and 
souls  to  determine  if  we  are  completely 
conscious  of  our  role  and  obligation  at 
this  Juncture  in  history. 

Throughout  the  past  2  years  I  have 
attempted  to  outline  what  I  call  the 
"Works  of  Peace"  program.  After  this 
Easter  season,  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes. It  is  my  mtention  to  offer  a  pro- 
gram entitled  "Pood  for  Peace,"  wherein 
I  will  detail  a  long-range  program  for 
the  utllizatlcn  of  American  agricultural 
production  for  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic purposes  in  many  countries  of  the 
world.  This  will  be  a  long-range  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  its  objectives,  but  im- 
mediate in  terms  of  its  effect. 

Secondly,  I  shall  outline  a  program 
entitled  "Education  for  Peace,"  which 
will  embody  coordination  of  our  present 
efforts  in  the  field  of  education  on  an 
international  basis,  and  a  further  effort 
to  broaden  that  program  and  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  education  and  literacy 
to  many  countries  of  the  world.  Let  us 
liave  the  image  of  America  be  that  of 
the  teacher  and   the   good   Samaritan. 

This  noon  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the 
host  at  a  luncheon  for  a  good  and  fine 
man.  a  great  teacher  and  missionary. 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Prank  C.  Laubach.  He  has 
demonstrated  In  his  life  the  effective 
work  of  a  true  Christian.  He  has  made 
It  his  mission  to  bring  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  literacy  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  had  this  to  say  about  Dr. 
Prank  C.  Laubach: 

Frank  C.  Laubach  la  one  of  the  noblest 
human  beings  of  our  time.  What  this  world 
needs  la  moral  literacy  and  the  gift  of 
oompaaalon. 

Norman  Vincent  Peale.  in  the  current 
Issue  of  Look  magazine,  refers  to  Dr. 
Laubach  as  being  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  of  our  time  "who  has  lifted  the 
blight  of  illiteracy  from  millions,  an  in- 
spired missionary,  educator,  and  preach- 
er, a  flesh-and -blood  saint." 

The  Christian  Herald,  a  great  publica- 
tion of  the  Protestant  churches,  speaking 
of  Dr.  LAubach.  said  "that  many  govern- 
ments have  called  upon  him  to  help  re- 
duce illiteracy  among  their  peoples." 

The  programs  and  activities  of  Dr. 
Laubach's  work  are  wide  and  inspira- 


tional. My  reference  to  Dr.  Laubach  Is 
made  today  because  I  feel  that  his  work 
is  symbolic  of  tlte  kind  of  effort  which  is 
required  at  this  time  in  human  history 
if  our  Nation  is  to  take  unto  itself  truly 
the  mantle  of  leadership  of  free  men 
and  women. 

I  have  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  in.  a  program  known 
as  "Health  for  Peace."  This  program, 
too,  will  be  expanded  in  some  of  the 
measures  which  will  be  offered  after 
April  7,  when  the  Senate  reconvenes.  I 
merely  state  now,  in  brief,  that  a  series 
of  projects  and  proposals  will  be  laid 
before  the  Congress  which  I  think  will 
give  a  new  sense  of  direction  to  the  great 
energies  and  capacities  of  the  American 
people.  Today  this  Nation  Is  suffering 
from  a  kind  of  moral  frustration.  It 
seeks  to  do  the  things  that  are  right,  but 
It  lacks  a  sense  of  direction  and  leader- 
ship to  fulfill  its  goals  and  ambitions.  It 
is  the  hope  that  some  of  the  proposed 
legislation  will  at  least  chart  and  direct 
those  energies  into  constructive  purposes. 
This  is  a  time  to  wipe  despair  from  our 
hearts  and  to  drink  In  all  the  hope  that 
springs  from  the  sjrmbollsm  of  this 
solemn  season.  There  is  no  better  time 
for  us  to  stamp  out  any  timidity  and 
lethargy  that  may  have  crept  in  and  to 
renew  our  decision  to  march  forward 
with  confidence  and  in  a  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation to  promote  the  works  of  peace  and 
mercy. 

It  would  be  highly  appropriate  for  this 
body  to  express,  at  this  Eastertlme — its 
willingness  and  determination  to  further 
the  works  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
would  like  to  see  some  progress  made 
toward  eliminating  or  curbing  the  in- 
struments of  mass  destruction. 

Sometimes  some  of  us  become  a  little 
weary  of  the  constant  zealous  challenge 
of  the  Communists.  I  recall  that  during 
a  brief  visit  with  Mr.  Mikoyan  in  Moscow, 
he  gave  me  the  definition  of  a  modem 
Communist.  He  said  that  a  modem 
Communist  has  the  zeal  of  a  Bolshevik 
and  the  practicality  of  a  capitalist.  I 
could  not  help  but  think  how  apt  a  de- 
scription that  ^as  of  the  Communist 
leader  and  the  young  Communists  of 
1959. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  people  of  the 
free  world  need  the  zeal  that  goes  with 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  those  who 
sought  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  or,  as  the  French  would  say, 
"liberty,  egalit^,  fraternity." 

We  should,  and  must,  state  our  con- 
victions and  Ideals. 

The  gods  of  communism  are  Marx. 
Engels,  and  Lenin. 

Our  great  spiritual  values  and  princi- 
ples come  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Moses. 
Mohammed,  Buddha,  Confucius,  Gandhi, 
and  the  other  gn?at  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  world.  We  are  richly  endowed  with 
a  spiritual  treasure  that  can.  and  does, 
give  us  overwhelming  strength  in  any 
contest  between  totalitarianism  and 
freedom.  We  should  welcome  the  chal- 
lenge of  ideological  struggle  and  comoe- 
Utlon. 

By  so  doing  perhaps  we  win  And  our 
way  to  a  more  meaningful  purpose  in 
this  period  of  tension  and  uncertainty. 


It  would  be  highly  appropriate  for  this 
body  to  express  at  this  Eastertlme  Its 
willingness  and  determination  to  further 
the  works  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
would  like  to  see  some  progress  made  to- 
ward eliminating  or  curbing  the  instru- 
ments of  mass  destruction. 

For  many  years  we  have  witnessed 
fruitless  negotiation  by  the  governments 
of  the  world  to  attain  this  end.  Within 
the  past  couple  of  monttis.  however, 
there  is  at  least  a  genuine  possibility  of 
making  the  breakthrough  toward  real 
disarmament  and  peace.  There  Is  now 
almost  within  our  grasp  an  agreement  to 
end  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  an 
effective  and  workable  system  of  Inter- 
national inspection  and  control.  The 
successful  signing  of  such  an  agreement 
by  the  nuclear  powers  could  be  the  open- 
ing of  a  door  to  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  For  the  American 
people  it  could  ease  the  grim  threat  of 
nuclear  annihilation.  For  the  Russian 
people  it  could  be  a  political  event  of  tre- 
mendous import — the  first  turning  In  the 
road  to  lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness 
in  which  they  have  been  so  long  lost. 
For  everyone  in  the  world  it  could  be  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  of  hope,  peace,  and 
promise. 

Although  this  possibility  gives  most  of 
us  encouragement  at  this  Eastertlme. 
there  are  still  many  who  appear  faint  of 
heart.  Their  sole  consideration  is  the 
preservation  of  a  state  of  100  percent 
security.  Crouching  in  the  hole  of  their 
fears,  they  dream  only  of  survival. 
What  we  should  want  Is  to  live  a  fuli 
life,  with  confidence  and  dignity  like 
brave  and  free  men — not  merely  to  sur- 
vive— to  exist  from  one  crisis  to  another. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  con- 
cept of  survival  is  foreign  to  free  people. 
Survival  is  not  enough.  What  we  need 
is  to  live  a  meaningful  life  of  purpose,  a 
life  which  leads  to  the  enrichment  and 
enlightenment  of  mankind. 

We  Americans  should  thank  God  that 
the  older  generation  of  Americans  who 
bravely  safeguarded  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursxiit  of  happiness  as  our  national 
heritage  were  willing  to  take  reasonable 
and  moderate  risks  in  the  Interest  of  a 
better  and  more  peaceful  world.  Those 
who  won  the  Independence  of  this  Na- 
tion, those  who  conquered  the  frontier, 
and  those  who  made  our  country  great 
In  so  many  ways  were  not  afraid  of  tak- 
ing necessary  tmd  reasonable  risks.  The 
risk  of  continuing  the  present  state  of 
mutual  deterrence  with  the  threat  hang- 
ing over  us  of  mass  annihilation  is.  in 
my  estimation,  however,  an  imreason- 
able  and  unnecessary  risk. 

The  armament  race  could  well  bring 
death  to  millions  of  himum  beings.  It 
is.  in  my  Judgment,  too  great  a  risk 
when  there  is  a  more  prudent  and  prac- 
tical alternative. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  say  Is  that  it 
is  not  enough  merely  to  settle  on  keep- 
ing the  peace  through  the  threat  of  mu- 
tual annihilation,  but  that  something 
more  positive  and  constructive  is 
needed.  We  must  definitely  try  to  turn 
the  energies  of  mankind  away  from  this 
armament  race  which  literally  drains 
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and  erodes  our  economic  and  spiritual 
Ufe. 

This  alternative  Is  a  highly  effective 
inspection  system  for  a  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  While  there  are  admit- 
tedly risks  in  any  disarmament  agree- 
ment establishing  an  inspection  system, 
they  are  risks  that  are  manageable  and 
not  such  £W  to  threaten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  mankind.  To  those  who  are  so 
fascinated  by  the  problem  of  risks  I  say, 
"Look  at  all  the  risks,  not  Just  one  of 
them.  Weigh  all  the  risks,  not  Just  one 
of  them.  Compare  all  the  risks,  and 
then  pick  the  one  that  has  the  least 
danger  to  mankind."  I  know  what  the 
choice  will  be  if  we  but  look  at  all  the 
risks  and  compare  all  the  risks. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  for  an 
agreement  to  suspend  nuclear  weapons 
tests  with  adequate  inspection  have  now 
arrived  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
Yesterday,  at  the  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  we  had 
before  us  our  chief  negotiator.  Ambassa- 
dor Wadsworth.  He  gave  us  a  very  de- 
tailed  review  of  the  negotiations  thus 
far.  I  am  happy  that  Ambassador 
Wadsworth  was  still  an  optimist  and 
thought  there  was  still  a  chance  for  a 
successful  conclusi«in  of  an  agreement. 

This  Is  not  to  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culties ahead.  However  it  is  good  to 
point  out  that  there  is  still  a  positive  and 
constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  and  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  conductmg  our  negotiations.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it  would 
be  surely  hoping  for  too  much  to  pre- 
sume that  such  an  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at  between  now  and.  let  us  say. 
the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  per- 
taining to  the  situation  in  Berlin.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  the  Soviets  will  come  to 
any  agreement  on  anything  at  least  until 
the  time  of  the  Summit  Conference.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  they  will  wish  to 
pile  problem  on  top  of  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  a  Summit  Conference.  It 
is  the  way  the  Soviet  F>ower  system  works. 
My  plea  today  is  that  nothing  be  done 
by  our  Government  which  will  m  any 
way  impede  the  progress  of  these  Geneva 
negotiations,  and  that  nothing  be  done 
which  will  in  any  way  cause  them  to  be 
broken  off  by  any  action  on  our  part. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  United  States, 
during  these  crucial  negotiations  at  Ge- 
neva, to  be  the  living  example  of  a  just 
nation,  to  be  the  living  example  of  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  peace 
with  Justice  and  freedom.  I  wish  the 
United  States  to  stand  before  the  world 
as  willing  to  walk  the  extra  mile  to  ob- 
tain some  surcease  from  our  sorrow 
which  comes  out  of  the  armaments  race 
and  the  cold  war  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviets. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  will  accept  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  an  agreement  to  end  nuclear 
arms  tests,  that  is,  a  control  system  with 
full  discretion  to  act.  unhamp>ered  by  the 
veto  of  any  nation.  We  do  not  know  as 
yet  whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  accept 
other  features  of  an  adequate  Inspection 
system,  such  as  effectual  on-the-site  m- 
spection  procedures,  in  order  to  assure 
that  a  violator  will  not  escape  un- 
detected. 


We  have  a  unique  opportunity  at  this 
Eastertlme,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Ge- 
neva negotiations  stand  at  a  critical 
Jimcture  and  while  they  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  for  a  rest  period, 
to  throw  our  own  influence  into  the 
balance,  an  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Soviet  Union  the  deep  con- 
viction of  the  American  people  on  this 
crucial  subject,  and  to  make  clear  to 
all  the  world  our  dedication  to  peace 
and  justice. 

Our  message  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
demonstrating  as  it  would  the  desire  of 
the  American  people  for  a  meaningful 
suspension  system,  could  tip  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference. 

In  any  case,  it  is  Imperative  that  the 
people  of  the  world  know  where  we 
stand.  People  are  aware  that  the  nego- 
tiations are  at  a  critical  point  and  they 
are  watching  for  some  hoi>eful  and  en- 
couraging sign  from  us.  It  is  for  this 
reason.  Mr.  President,  that  I  submit  at 
this  time  a  resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  end- 
ing nuclear  weapons  tests.  Ihis  resolu- 
tion will  make  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  people  give  complete  support 
In  principle  to  the  endeavors  of  the 
President  and  of  our  representatives  at 
Geneva  in  trying  to  reach  an  effective 
agreement. 

Although  simply  worded,  this  resolu- 
tion could  have  a  powerful  effect.  It  is 
a  resolution  regarding  principle  only, 
and  it  does  not  involve  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  any  specific  details  of  nego- 
tiation. In  the  resolution  endorsement 
is  given  to  the  key  principle  that  an  ad- 
equate inspection  and  control  system 
must  be  created  by  any  agreement  to  sus- 
pend nuclear  weapons  tests  in  order  to 
guarantee  that  the  agreement  is  not 
being  evaded.  But  it  refrains  from  spec- 
ifying what  constitutes  an  adequate  in- 
spection and  control  system. 

This  is  a  matter  for  the  negotiators, 
for  the  technicians. 

This  is  a  matter  which  still  must 
be  negotiated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdofn, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  when  they  recon- 
vene in  April.  When  the  final  treaty 
is  signed  and  submitted,  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  have  the  prerogative 
of  appraising  its  specific  terms  freely 
and  as  he  sees  fit.  He  will  have  no  obli- 
gation merely  because  he  might  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

I  submit  the  resolution  as  a  gesture 
of  peace  and  as  a  sincere  expression 
of  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
for  a  better  and  more  harmonious 
world.  I  hope  it  may  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration.  The  reso- 
lution reads: 

Senatb  RESOLxmoN  96 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  is  threat- 
ened by  an  arms  race  of  major  proportions 
among  the  leading  powers  of  which  a  key 
aspect  Is  the  continuing  development  of 
devastating  nuclear  weapons;  and 

Whereas  for  13  years  negotiations  to  con- 
trol and  limit  these  weaix>ns  have  not  led 
to  agreement;   and 


Whereas  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  meeting  In  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  treaty  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  weapons  tests;   and 

Whereas  an  effective  International  control 
system  is  a  necessary  component  of  any 
multilateral  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  which  all  states  are 
to  have  confidence;  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  regarding  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapons  tests  under 
an  effective  control  system  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  ease  world  tensions  and 
realize  a  small  but  significant  first  step 
toward  the  control  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  its  Members 
support  the  eflorts  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  negotiate  for  an  internatioual 
agreement  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests:  and 

That  It  emphatically  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple that  an  adequate  Inspection  and  con- 
trol system  must  be  part  of  any  such 
International  agreement  involving  a  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  tests;  and 

That  the  Senate  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  submit  to  the  Soviet 
Government  the  contents  of  this  resolution 
and  that  he  ask  the  Soviet  Government  to 
transmit  the  resolution  to  the  Soviet  people 
so  that  leaders  and  people  alike  will  know 
of  the  desire  of  the  American  people,  speak- 
ing through  their  representatives  In  the 
Senate,  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  for  an  effective  and 
reliable  agreement  for  the  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  res- 
olution should  have  a  very  constructive 
effect  upon  the  negotiations.  It  should 
also  make  it  manifestly  clear  to  one  and 
all  in  America  and  throughout  the  world 
that  the  F>olicy  which  is  being  piirsued 
by  our  Government  in  negotiations  at 
Geneva  is  a  policy  which  is  supported 
by  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
States  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  I  have  submitted 
the  resolution. 

I  assure  Senators  that  the  resolution 
has  been  discussed  with  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  and 
was  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  Department.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  endorsed  by  the  State  De- 
partment; it  is  merely  to  state  that  there 
has  been  a  cooperative  working  relation- 
ship In  the  preparation  of  the  language, 
so  as  to  convey  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can r>eople  for  a  relaxation  in  world 
tensions  and  the  beginning  of  some  ac- 
complishment in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment and  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  the  Easter  message  he  has  de- 
Uvered  to  the  Senate,  and  I  would  hope, 
to  the  ijeople  of  our  country,  to  those 
of  the  free  world,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
world  as  well.  As  always,  he  is  thorough 
in  what  he  attempts  to  do.  Certainly 
he  is  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  resolution  which 
would  face  up  to  this  momentous  ques- 
tion he  had  considered  what  the  reac- 
tions of  the  executive  department  would 
be,  as  well  as  those  of  the  subcommittee 
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over  which  he  has  presided  with  such 
distinction  for  some  years. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
as  always,  has  performed  a  real  serv- 
ice for  his  country.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  say 
the  consistent  and  outstanding  efforts 
he  has  made  to  bring  about  some  degree 
of  stability  and  peace  to  the  people  of 
the  world,  because  the  people  of  the 
world  are  crying  for  peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
am  certain  that  he  knows  and  the  Sen- 
ate knows  that  I  consider  it  a  rare  privi- 
l(«e  to  work  with  him  In  what  I  believe 
Is  a  constructive  endeavor  to  contribute 
to  our  peace  and  security,  and  to  do 
whatever  is  possible,  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, to  direct  our  endeavors  in 
paths  which  lead  to  peace  with  honor 
and  peace  with  justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "West 
Owes  Debt  to  Mr.  Macmillan,"  writ- 
ten by  Marquis  Childs,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
The  article  refers  to  the  courageous  ef- 
forts of  the  British  Prime  Minister  on 
his  visit  to  Moscow,  and  to  his  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  have  had  their  conference.  I  am 
pleased  that  there  has  been  so  high  a 
degree  of  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  these  two  great  leaders  of 
the  free  world. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  free 
countries — the  President  of  Prance, 
General  de  Gaulle;  the  Chancellor  of 
West  Germany,  Dr.  Adenauer;  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain:  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States — stand 
together  and  work  together,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  any  meetings  with  the 
Soviets  and  no  fears  or  doubts  about  our 
capacity  and  ability  to  stand  up  to  the 
Soviets  and  to  defend  our  principles  and 
positions. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  the  article, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRo  an  editorial  entitled 
"Moving  Toward  the  Summit,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
24,  1959.  The  editorial  underscores  the 
fact  that  "The  chief  significance  of  the 
Eisenhower- Macmillan  talks  may  be  the 
virtual  assurance  they  give  that  the  West 
will  negotiate  with  Moscow  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  so  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  of  averting  a  military  showdown." 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
It  has  been  pretty  much  the  view  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MAMsriKLo].  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrichtI. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  myself,  and  others,  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  stand- 
ing Ann  and  being  strong  in  terms  of 
rights  and  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  having  the  statesmanship  and  cour- 
age to  negotiate  honorably  in  the  hope 
of  finding  answers  and  solutions,  small 
as  they  may  be.  limited  as  they  may  be, 
to  the  terrible  problems  which  beset  the 
world  today.  It  is  to  this  view  that  I 
am  committed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald) 

West  Owes  Debt  to  Mr.  Macmuxan 

(By  ICiirquls  Childs) 

The  extent  of  the  debt  owned  by  the  West 
to  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  has  become 
more  evident  in  the  course  of  his  tallu  with 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  President's 
advisers  on  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  negotiations  which 
are  to  take  place  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
This  might  have  come  about  In  any  event 
because  of  the  widespread  fear  of  a  nuclear 
war  touched  off  by  the  threat  to  Berlin. 
But  the  frank  and  on  the  whole  hard-l3olled 
talks  that  he  held  with  Premier  Khrushchev 
In  Moscow  greatly  facilitated  the  process. 

One  thing  he  is  credited  with  achieving 
there  is  not  generally  known.  He  is  credited 
with  persuading  Premier  Khrushchev  to  de- 
lay the  signing  of  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  at  least  untU  after  ne- 
gotiation with  the  West. 

Macmillan  when  he  arrived  In  Moscow 
found  the  Irrepressible  Mr.  K.  In  a  highly 
belligerent  mood.  After  the  official  welcome, 
which  was  cordial  enough.  Khrushchev  In- 
formed Macmillan  that  he  was  going  to  East 
Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of  signing 
a  separate  peace  with  the  puppet  regime  of 
Walter  Ulbrlcht  and  Otto  Grotewohl. 

Then  came  the  brutal  speech  In  which  the 
Soviet  Premier  seemed  to  throw  the  whole 
idea  of  a  negotiated  settlement  back  In  Mac- 
mlllan's  face.  It  wns  a  grim  experience  and 
a  less  patient  man  might  well  have  replied 
In  kind  and  have  departed  In  a  huff. 

It  was  against  this  background  in  the  sec- 
ond round  with  Khrushchev  that  Macmillan 
talked  turkey.  He  made  It  clear  that  a  sepa- 
rate peace  treaty  would  make  any  negotia- 
tion Impossible  since  it  would  seem  to  con- 
firm the  Intention  of  the  Soviets  to  turn 
over  full  authority  over  West  Berlin  to  the 
East  Germans  on  May  27.  If  what  Mr.  K. 
wanted  was  to  confront  President  Elsen- 
hower at  the  summit  then  this  was  the 
surest  way  to  prevent  It. 

Khriishchev  went  through  with  his  plans 
to  visit  the  Leipzig  trade  fair  and  East  Ber- 
lin. And  while  he  continued  to  throw  out 
hints  about  the  p<:«slblllty  of  a  separate 
peace.  In  private  with  the  East  Germans  he 
took  quite  a  different  tack. 

In  an  off-the-record  talk  to  top  officials  of 
the  Bast  German  Conununlst  apparattis  he 
said  that  patience  was  necessary.  He 
pointed  to  the  many  years  of  strtiggle  that 
the  Russian  Communists  had  gone  tiirough 
after  the  revolution  of  1917.  contrasting 
those  bitter  years  with  Russia's  recent 
trlximphs. 

Ending  on  a  note  of  inspiration  he  told 
the  East  German  Communists  that  they 
were  on  the  right  track.  Just  a  few  more 
years,  he  concluded  in  his  fiery,  ebullient 
oratorical  style,  and  you  will  find  your  sys- 
tem beginning  to  attract  the  West  Germans 
and  the  flow  of  people  will  be  from  the  West 
to  the  East  rather  than  from  East  to  West  as 
It  Is  today.  This  was  a  badly  needed  shot 
In  the  arm  and  reports  to  officials  here  indi- 
cate that  the  dispirited  officialdom  of  the 
Pankow  regime  has  perked  up  a  little  since 
the  Khrushchev  visit. 

It  Is  possible  that  they  were  relieved  not 
to  have  the  kind  of  showdown  that  would 
have  been  precipitated  by  a  separate  treaty 
of  peace.  This  would  have  meant  brinka- 
znanshlp  of  a  very  dangerous  order.  On  that 
slippery  slope  It  might  have  been  Impossible 
to  check  the  slide  toward  war. 

How  Important  It  was  to  try  to  prvvetit 
the  Irrevocable  step  of  a  separate  treaty  be- 


tween Moscow  and  East  Berlin  U  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  Western  effort  to  put  forward  a 
treaty  for  the  two  Germanys  m  a  major 
focus  of  discussion  in  the  conferences  to 
come.  As  currently  considered  In  the  work- 
ing group  set  up  by  the  three  powers  In 
Paris,  the  Western  Idea  seems  a  long  way 
from  anything  the  Russians  would  accept. 
Nevertheless  a  treaty  is  still  in  the  range  of 
discussion. 

On  the  day  he  arrived  In  Washington  Mac- 
millan got  some  magnificent  news.  Unem- 
ployment, which  had  risen  so  sharply  as  to 
make  Laborites  confident  of  an  election  vic- 
tory over  the  Conservatives,  took  the  sharp- 
est drop  In  la  years,  going  from  2.8  percent 
of  the  work  force  to  2.8  percent.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  prospect  of  meaningful  ne- 
gotiation, gives  the  Prime  Minister  the  look 
of  a  lucky  winner  and  at  the  same  time  It 
adds  a  new  note  of  stabUlty  to  the  Western 
alliance. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  24.  1059] 
Moving  Towabo  the  Suifxrr 
The  chief  significance  of  the  Elsenhower- 
Macmlllan  talks  may  be  the  virtual  assur- 
ance they  give  that  the  West  will  negoUate 
with  Moscow  on  a  continuing  basis  so  long 
as  there  is  any  hope  of  averting  a  military 
showdown.  The  British  Prime  Minister  and 
the  American  President  appear  to  be  In 
agreement  that  there  Is  little  hope  for  any 
spectacular  settlement  at  the  proposed  sum- 
mit conference  to  be  held  possibly  In  July 
or  August.  But  If  some  progress  toward 
understanding  Is  achieved  at  that  confer- 
ence, other  top-level  meetings  may  be 
sought.  The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  this 
course  Is  that  so  long  as  negotiations  con- 
tinue, even  if  comprehensive  settlements 
fall  to  materialize,  no  bombs  are  likely  to 
fall. 

In  this  respect  the  dlscussloiu  at  Camp 
David  appear  to  have  altered  the  President's 
view  of  a  summit  conference  in  some  degree. 
His  speech  of  last  week  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  go  to  the  summit  If  a  preliminary 
foreign  ministers'  conference  should  afford 
ground  for  hope  that  a  gathering  of  heads 
of  states  could  be  fruitful.  Now  It  appears 
that  the  foreign  ministers,  probably  meeting 
In  May.  will  do  little  more  than  to  explore 
the  problems  and  arrange  for  the  summit 
meeting.  And  the  summit  meeting  Itself 
may  be  only  preparatory  for  further  sessions 
of  this  kind  aimed  at  gradually  reducing 
the  points  of  friction  between  the  East 
and  West. 

This  restraint  on  expectations  may  be  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  believe  that  a  top- 
level  meeting  of  statesmen  can  melt  away 
basic  policy  differences.  But  it  Is  a  realistic 
appraisal  which  undoubtedly  reflects  what 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  learned  In  Mos- 
cow. It  reflects  also  a  firm  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers  not  to  re- 
treat from  their  basic  rights  and  obliga- 
tions but  at  the  same  time  to  go  as  far  as 
possible  In  eliminating  running  sores  and  in 
continuing  to  talk  atxiut  unresolved  prob- 
lems. 

It  U  no  minor  achievement  to  hare 
brought  British  and  American  officials  Into 
complete  agreement  on  this  course.  Pre- 
sumably the  French  and  West  Germans, 
with  whom  Mr.  Macmillan  consulted  Just 
before  coming  to  Washington,  are  also  satis- 
fied with  the  general  outlines  of  this  West- 
ern policy.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean 
a  complete  meeting  of  minds  on  every  de- 
tail of  the  plans  that  will  be  put  forward 
at  the  proposed  siunmlt  conference.  But 
there  appears  to  be  complete  understanding 
on  the  direction  in  which  the  Western  Pow- 
ers will  move,  without  any  sourness  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  participants. 

For  obTlous  reasons,  whatever  agreements 
were  reached  on  offer*  to  be  made  to  Mos- 
cow cannot  be  spelled  out  at  thU  time.    The 
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Indications  are  that  Mr.  Macmlllan's  Idea 
of  a  "freese"  of  forces  in  Central  Europe, 
accompanied  by  Inspection  measures,  as  an 
an  Inducement  to  Moscow  to  take  the  heat 
off  Berlin,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  U  not,  to  be  sure,  a  strik- 
ing offer,  but  It  may  serve  to  open  meaning- 
ful negotiations.  Likewise  there  appears  to 
b?  a  disposition  to  accept  an  "international 
status "  for  Berlin  If  Western  rights  in  the 
city  and  continued  free  access  are  amply 
guaranteed. 

At  least  temporary  acceptance  of  two  Ger- 
manys  seems  inevitable  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  Russians  will  not  have  it  other- 
wise. The  West  has  no  ground  for  hope 
that  It  can  bring  alxiut  unification  of  Ger- 
many In  the  foreseeable  future  without  a 
nuclear  war.  which  would  be  unthinkable. 
Wisdom  seems  to  lie  In  the  pursuit  of  more 
limited  goals  within  the  realm  of  feaElbllity. 
If  there  is  any  progress  toward  the  defusing 
of  explosive  situations  and  the  achievement 
of  lesser  objectives,  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity to  tackle  the  larger  problems  of 
a  European  settlement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  associate  myself 
again  with  the  remarks  Just  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Along 
the  lines  which  he  has  indicated.  I  agree 
that,  so  far  as  the  Western  Powers  are 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  our  attitude, 
policy,  and  position  are  concerned,  there 
will  be  no  disengagement  by  the  respec- 
tive governments,  because  we  will  stand 
together  and  will  work  out  this  problem 
to  the  end. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well 
at  this  time,  also,  to  pay  a  deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  during  recent  weeks  has  had 
to  assume  very  heavy  burdens  in  pre- 
paring for  the  meetings  which  have  been 
held  and  will  tte  held. 

I,  for  one.  have  been  heartened  by  the 
message  of  the  President,  some  10  or  12 
days  ago,  and  by  the  recent  conferences 
with  Mr.  Macmillan;  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly hopeful  that  the  same  kind  of 
leadership  will  continue,  because  it  is 
sorely  needed  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred.  I 

The  resolution  <S  Res.  96 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  j 


THE  FAMINE  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
famine  in  Haiti.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
discuss  this  matter  on  yesterday,  because 
not  only  is  time  running  out,  but  lives 
are  being  snuffed  out. 

This  situation  has  again  been  called  to 
my  attention  by  an  editorial  entitled 
"Famine  in  Haiti."  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her-_ 
aid.  How  paradoxical  the  situation  in 
Haiti  Is,  Mr.  President. 

I  now  read  the  editorial:      j 

Famine  m  HatH  i 
There  Is  something  especially  distressing 
about  the  news  of  famine  In  a  northern  sec- 
tion of  Haiti  where  some  45,000  people  live. 
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According  to  one  report,  about  200  pec^>le 
have  perished  as  a  result  of  a  year  long 
drought.  Yet  the  food  exists  to  ameliorate 
this  pitiful  situation.  For  4  years,  the  United 
States  has  made  available  substantial  food- 
stuffs to  Haiti;  this  year  alone,  6  million 
ix>unds  of  food  Is  being  provided  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  the  Impoverished  Carib- 
bean country. 

Appeals  for  relief  from  the  stricken  area 
seem  to  have  been  lost  by  the  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  never  been  a  model  of 
efficiency.  In  addition,  the  roads  are  bad 
and  transportation  poses  some  problems. 
Wouldn't  It  be  possible  for  this  country, 
working  with  existing  church  welfare  groups, 
promptly  to  make  some  aid  available,  pos- 
sibly through  a  helicopter  airlift?  It  is  bad 
enough  to  read  about  starvation  conditions 
when  this  country's  granaries  overflow  with 
unwanted  food.  It  is  worse  when  the  situa- 
tion Is  avoidable,  and  man's  oldest  adver- 
sary is  allowed  to  win  a  round  because  of 
apathy  and  red  tape. 

Mr.  President,  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial has  put  his  finger  directly  on  the 
problem.  The  needed  food  is  available, 
and  it  has  been  allotted  to  Haiti.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  welfare  organizations 
are  there,  and  are  organized,  and  are 
prepared  to  feed  the  hungry.  The  only 
di£Hculty  is  that  when  the  food  comes 
to  the  port,  there  is  no  means  of  trans- 
porting it  to  the  northern  sections, 
where  the  45,000  people  live,  and  are 
dying — many  more  than  the  200  whose 
deaths  were  reported  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  the 
sound  suggestion  which  was  made.  In 
short,  if  a  helicopter  alilift  is  not  pro- 
vided, then  some  other  kind  of  airlift 
should  be  provided.  I  imagine  that  a 
helicopter  airlift  would  be  the  best,  be- 
cause in  that  area  the  landing  fields  are 
limited  in  size  and  in  number,  and  the 
country  is  rugged.  But  certainly  an  air- 
lift of  some  kind  would  be  most  desir- 
able for  this  errand  of  mercy. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  be  more 
wonderful  than  to  have  news  go  out,  to- 
day, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  ordered  some  of  our  large 
transport  helicopters  to  be  loaded  with 
milk,  flour,  vegetable  oils,  fruits,  and 
ve??etables.  to  be  taken  to  these  hungry 
people? 

By  such  means  we  demonstrate  to  the 
world  what  democracy  means — not 
merely  by  sending  money  or  by  piling  the 
food  on  the  docks,  but  also  by  seeing  to 
it  that  the  food  reaches  those  who  need 
it. 

I  hop)e  that  today  someone  will  re- 
spond not  only  to  my  plea  but  also  to 
the  plea  which  was  made  the  other  day 
in  the  other  body  by  Representative 
CooLiY.  and  to  the  pleas  which  have 
been  made  here  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  in  response  to  this 
editorial,  and  to  the  pleas  which  have 
been  made  by  our  churchmen  of  the 
various  religious  faiths  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  serve  these  people  in  Haiti. 

I  hope  the  President,  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  will  authorize  his  field 
officers  or  those  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  utilize  our  helicopters  to  de- 
liver this  food  to  the  points  where  it  is 
needed,  and  also  to  deliver  the  neces- 
sary personnel,  so  that  the  food  may  be 
properly  distributed. 


THE   NATIONAL   MII^   SANITATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
misleading  campaign  of  radio,  television, 
and  newspaper  publicity  has  been 
launched  by  monopolistic  elements  In  the 
Washington  area  milk  industry  against 
competitive  milk  distributors,  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Representative  Lester 
Johnson,  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  milk 
producers  of  Mlnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
Many  mothers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  Maryland,  and  in  Virginia  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  only  milk  pro- 
duced in  this  immediate  area  is  safe  for 
their  babies  and  their  bosrs  and  girls  to 
drink.  For  these  ;-easons.  I  feel  that  it 
is  essential  that  we  review  in  the  light  of 
reason  some  of  these  charges. 

Proposed  changes  in  regulations  gov- 
erning the  production  and  distribution 
for  sale  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  publicity  campaign. 

Present  District  milk  sanitation  regu- 
lations have  been  in  effect  since  1950. 
even  though  improvements  in  dairy  tech- 
nology and  sanitation  have  been  made 
at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate  in  recent 
years.  Milk  and  milk  products  form  an 
essential  and  major  part  of  the  diet  of 
most  of  us.  Therefore,  anything  per- 
taining to  a  stable  supply  of  wholesome 
milk  at  reasonable  cost  is  a  matter  of 
public  health;  and  regulations  concern- 
ing its  production,  distribution,  and  cost 
should  be  under  constant  scrutiny,  with 
an  eye  to  possible  improvement  in  the 
public  interest.  The  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  hearing  evidence  as  to  whether 
District  of  Columbia  regulations  should 
be  modernized,  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
agreement  with  the  model  milk  ordi- 
nance and  code  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Health  Service.  The  local  opera- 
tors, who  supply  about  90  percent  of  the 
milk  consumed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, oppose  this  change. 

Although  at  first  glance  this  contro- 
versy might  seem  to  be  a  local  one,  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not. 
The  real  question  being  discussed  is 
whether  there  shall  be  a  free  movement 
of  milk — good  healthful  milk  that  meets 
the  standards  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service — in  interstate  commerce.  This 
is  a  question  of  national  concern  to  txith 
the  producers  and  the  consumers  of  milk. 

In  the  85th  session  of  Congress,  I. 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  PboxmireI.  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  standards  of  identity  and 
sanitation  related  to  the  production, 
processing,  transportation,  aind  sale  of 
fluid  milk  and  fluid-milk  products 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  Rep- 
resentative Lester  Johnson,  who  repre- 
sents one  of  the  heaviest  dairy-produc- 
ing districts  in  the  great  dairy  State  of 
Wisconsin,  introduced  an  identical  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  April  1958,  hearings  on  the  Johnson 
bill  were  held  before  the  Science  and 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  The  subcommittee  heard 
many  groups,  including  fluid -milk  coop- 
erative associations  and  local  and  State 
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health  officials  and  sanitarians.  Many 
matters  relative  to  sanitary  milk  han- 
dling practices  and  methods  of  inspect- 
ing milk  production  and  distribution 
processes  were  brought  into  thorough 
discussion  during  these  comprehensive 
hearings.  Also,  the  spotlight  was 
sharply  focused  on  the  way  in  which 
local  nonstandard  sanitation  and  in- 
spection regulations  act  as  trade  bar- 
riers, and  prevent  the  free  flow  of  milk 
in  interestate  commerce  and  intrastate 
commerce. 

Representative  Johnson,  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
who  is  well  known  as  a  fighter  for  the 
welfare  of  farmers  and,  in  particular, 
for  the  welfare  of  dairy  farmers,  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation after  the  close  of  the  hearings. 
He  held  many  meetings  with  interested 
groups  and  individuals,  with  a  view  to 
perfecting  the  milk  sanitation  proposals. 

The  State  and  Territorial  health  oflQ- 
cers,  in  full  awareness  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, discussed  the  national  milk  sani- 
tation proposals  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  October  1958,  and  based  their 
considerations  on  a  study  conducted  by 
a  subcommittee  of  their  own  organiza- 
tion, with  the  cooperation  of  U.S.  Public 
Health  officials.  This  discussion  led  to 
the  adoption  by  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Officers  of  a  reso- 
lution that  recommended  to  Congress 
the  adoption  of  Federal  legislation  re- 
garding interstate  milk  shipments.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  group,  after  giving 
the  whole  matter  of  milk  sanitation  and 
trade  barriers  careful  study,  has  become 
the  first  such  group  to  recommend  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  this  field. 

Representative  Johnson  revised  the 
proposed  milk  sanitation  legislation,  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  officials  who  are 
In  the  best  position  of  anyone  in  the 
country  to  know  what  is  important  and 
what  is  not  important  in  maintaining  a 
plentiful  supply  of  clean,  wholesome 
milk. 

The  revised  Milk  Sanitation  Act  was 
Introduced  in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Johnson.  Com- 
panion bills  were  introduced  by  17  other 
Members  from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duced the  same  measure  on  this  floor, 
and  W8«  joined  in  its  sponsorship  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  by  the  Senators  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Wiley], 

On  March  9,  Representative  Johnson 
and  many  of  his  colleagues  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  discuss  the  benefits  to 
Interstate  commerce  from  the  establish- 
ment of  imiform  milk  sanitation  stand- 
ards. They  described  fully,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Congress,  the  high  caliber  of  sani- 
tary regulations  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  milk  ordinance 
and  code,  because  these  regulations  had 
come  under  fire  from  the  local  dairy 
operators. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  bring  order 
and  reason  into  the  discussion  of  milk 


marketing  in  this  country.  Representa- 
tive Johnson  has  been  vilified  in  the 
public  press  of  Washington,  D.C.  His 
motives  have  been  impugned.  Inaccurate 
statements  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
uniform  milk  sanitation  proposal  were 
made.  Since  that  time  the  local  milk 
monopolists  have  imdertaken  a  scare 
campaign,  by  way  of  radio  and  television 
announcements  and  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, which  has  given  an  air  of 
hysteria  to  the  consideration  of  a  matter 
that  is  wholly  economic. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  opF>osed  to  the  operation 
of  milk  producers  cooperatives  or  any 
other  kind  of  cooperative.  The  State  of 
Minnesota  has  more  co-ops  and  more 
members  of  co-ops  than  does  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  I  am  proud  of  them. 
Cooperatives  make  it  possible  for  pro- 
ducers to  pool  their  efforts  and  their 
money  in  order  to  achieve  some  of  the 
bargaining  power  that  other  groups  have. 
I  would  not  be  fair  to  the  many  members 
of  Minnesota  milk  producers  cooperatives 
if  I  opposed  the  right  of  any  cooperative 
to  exist  and  to  carry  on  its  affairs  in  the 
interests  of  its  members.  However.  I 
would  be  unfair  to  the  same  Minnesota 
co-op  members  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  the  entire  milk  industry  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  general  public,  al- 
though in  this  case  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  responsibility  has  been 
badly  overlooked. 

The  burden  of  the  present  discus- 
sion— a  term  that  rather  dignifies  the 
imbroglio  that  is  under  way — is  that 
Washington  has  the  finest,  purest  milk 
in  the  world,  produced  by  well-kept,  well- 
tested  herds,  under  the  most  modern, 
sanitary  conditions,  and  that  foreign 
milk — which  is  what  milk  from  other 
States  is  called  by  some — should  be  bar- 
red from  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That  is  just  nonsense.  Mr.  President. 
The  milk  produced  in  this  area  is  good, 
wholesome  milk;  but  it  is  not  better, 
purer,  or  more  wholesome  than  milk 
produced  in  Minnesota,  In  Wisconsin,  or 
in  any  other  State  where  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  model  milk  code  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  milk  production 
and  handling.  Certainly  the  children 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  suffer- 
ing no  ill  effects  from  this  good  milk,  nor 
are  the  patients  at  the  world-famous 
Mayo  Clinic,  at  Rochester.  Minn. 

The  standards  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia milk  regulations  are  not  the  most 
modern.  They  have  not  been  revised 
since  1950.  They  are  not  the  most  sani- 
tary. Here  is  one  instance  which  shows 
how  ridiculous  such  a  claim  is.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  regulations  require  an- 
nual physical  examination  of  the  milk 
handlers  on  dairy  farms.  The  diseases  of 
significance  in  milk  sanitation  are  the 
communicable  diseases;  and  freedom  of 
a  milk  handler  from  such  diseases  at 
the  time  of  an  annual  examination  cer- 
tainly does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
infection  during  the  ensuing  year.  In 
contrast,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
milk  ordinance  and  code  prohibits  per- 
sons infected  with  a  commimicable  dis- 


ease or  having  any  Infected  cut  or 
lesion  on  the  hands  or  arms  from  work- 
ing in  any  capacity  which  brings  them 
into  contact  with  milk  or  milk  equip- 
ment. This  regulation  obviously  has 
more  Import  and  bearing  on  milk  sani- 
tation than  does  a  yearly  medical  check- 
up. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point;  but  I  shall  give  just  one 
more  instances  of  how  misleading  those 
allegations  concerning  the  purity  of  lo- 
cal milk  can  be. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  many  public 
statements  about  bacteria  counts  would 
believe  that  milk  that  met  only  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  milk  code  was  impure 
and  disease  ridden,  in  comparison  to 
milk  that  met  the  District  of  Columbia 
code.  The  revealing  truth  is  that  the 
District  code  allows  a  maximum  bacteria 
count  of  40,000  per  cubic  centimeter  in 
pasteurized  milk,  whereas  the  Public 
Health  Service  code  allows  a  bacteria 
count  of  only  30.000  in  pasteurized  milk. 
The  District  code  allows  a  bacterial  count 
of  100.000  per  cubic  centimeter  in  raw 
milk,  whereas  the  Public  Health  Service 
code  allows  a  maximum  raw  milk  bac- 
terial count  of  200,000  for  milk  to  be 
pasteurized. 

The  worried  mothers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  suburbs  have  been 
misled  by  faulty  reports.  They  do  not 
realize  that  the  significant  bacterial 
count  is  that  taken  after  pasteurization. 
We  rely  on  pasteurization  to  destroy  all 
of  the  disease  organisms  that  may  be  in 
raw  milk.  In  this  process,  most  harm- 
less bacteria  are  destroyed,  as  well. 
Mothers  have  been  doubly  misled  into 
thinking  that  the  word  "bacteria*  is 
synonymous  with  disease  germs  or  dirt. 
With  reference  to  bacterial  counts,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Public  Health  code  is  much 
more  stringent  than  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia code. 

The  local  operators  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  District  Commissioners 
and  their  limited  staff  are  more  capable 
of  developing  regulations  to  protect  the 
public  health  than  the  array  of  dairy 
scientists,  the  bacteriologists,  the  veteri- 
narians, and  the  Public  Health  officers 
and  engineers  who  collaborated  to  de- 
velop the  U.S.  uniform  milk  ordinance 
and  code.    Such  a  position  is  absurd. 

It  is  also  absurd  to  suggest  that  milk 
producers  In  one  area  are  more  con- 
cerned with  providing  consumers  with  a 
pure,  wholesome  product  than  are  those 
in  another.  I  know  that  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  milk  producers  are  proud  of 
the  wholesome,  healthful  properties  of 
their  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products; 
and  I  believe  this  is  true  of  dairy  farmers 
everywhere. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has,  through 
the  years,  worked  as  the  protector  and 
the  benefactor  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try. I  want  to  state  how  the  Public 
Health  Service  milk  ordinance  and  code 
came  into  operation. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  con- 
taminated milk  was  responsible  for  a 
large  number  of  outbreaks  of  disease,  and 
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was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  high  In- 
fant mortality  experienced  at  that  time. 
For  this  reason,  since  1924  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  developed  and  pub- 
lished a  model  milk  ordinance  and  code 
to  assist  the  States  and  the  municipal- 
ities In  their  control  programs.  Over  the 
years  this  ordinance  and  code  have  been 
revised  12  times,  to  keep  abreast  of  mod- 
em techniques  and  new  knowledge  in 
public  health,  dairy  science,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  related  fields. 

Each  revision  has  been  developed  with 
the  aid  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cuture.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  a  national  advisory  committee  whose 
members  include  public  health  and  In- 
dustry representatives,  as  well  as  experts 
in  the  field  of  dairy  science. 

This  recommended  code  now  forms  the 
basis  for  the  regulations  of  36  States. 
It  has  also  been  adopted  by  more  than 
1 .900  municipalities  and  counties.  It  has 
aided  States,  communities,  and  the  dairy 
industry  to  reduce  practically  to  the 
vanishing  point  the  incidence  of  milk- 
borne  disease  in  the  United  States. 

Because  milk  is  a  perishable  product, 
and  requires  supervision  from  cows  to 
consumers,  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
advocated  State  and  local  control  pro- 
grams. The  Public  Health  Service  has 
recognized,  however,  that  differences  in 
sanitary  regulations  can  result  in  eco- 
nomic trade  barriers. 

The  objections  by  the  local  operators 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  ordinance 
and  code  are  based  on  their  wish  to  re- 
strain commerce  In  milk.  This  subject  is 
not  related  at  all  to  the  purity  or  whole- 
aomeness  of  milk.  If  the  public  realized 
this,  their  fears  would  be  quieted.  Ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary  labeling  re- 
quirements could  be  forgotten. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  an  anti- 
quated system  of  balkanization  of  the 
country's  milk  markets  is  to  continue. 
Passage  of  the  proposed  Milk  SanitaUon 
Act  of  1959  would  go  far  toward  correct- 
ing many  of  the  diflttculties  encountered 
today  in  the  marketing  of  milk,  and 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  milk  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  that  measure  is  now 
pending  in  the  congressional  committees 
concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


following  enrolled  Joint  resolutions,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  providing  that 
certain  communication  activities  at  the  IX 
Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International  Badlo 
Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  In  the 
United  States  In  1959  shall  not  be  construed 
to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  or  any  other  law;  and 

8.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  Games  in 
the  United  States. 


MESSAGE      PROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
•    SIGNED 

A  message  troca.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Iqr  Mr.  BarUett,  od»  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


WASTE  OF  TAXPAYERS'  DOLLAR 
THROUGH  FREE  TRIPS  TO  INFLU- 
ENTIAL CITIZENS  BY  THE  MILI- 
TARY   SERVICES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  costly  and  wasteful  practices  of 
our  Military  Establishment  is  that  of 
using  tax  dollars  to  purchase  support  for 
their  particular  programs.  One  of  the 
worst  abuses  is  that  of  sending  large 
numbers  of  private  citizens  to  military 
displays  and  demonstrations  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

My  curiosity  concerning  these  prac- 
tices was  aroused  when  an  Illinois  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Dale  Noble,  of  Western 
Springs,  111.,  wrote  to  me  concerning  the 
airpower  display  last  fall  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  in  Florida.  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Comptroller  General  inquiring 
about  this  activity,  and  asking  him  to 
determine  if  it  were  true  that  large  num- 
bers of  private  individuals  were  flown  to 
this  affair  at  Government  expense,  and 
whether  or  not  such  activities  were  au- 
thorized. I  have  since  received  a  reply 
from  the  Comptroller  General,  which 
gives  the  resiilts  of  his  investigation. 
sxsuLTs  or  DrvcsnoATioN 

The  Comptroller  General's  letter  to  me 
states,  "that  161  military  aircraft  were 
used  to  transport  1.393  military  person- 
nel £ind  1.460  civilians  to  the  demonstra- 
tion "  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  These 
numbers.  Mr.  President,  are  in  addition 
to  the  planes,  crews,  and  military  person- 
nel which  took  part  in  the  demcmstra- 
tlon.  These  are  the  visitors  and  the 
sightseers.  They  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry  at  Government  expense. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  wrote 
me  that  "no  specific  authority  for  dem- 
onstrations of  this  tyjje  has  been  given 
by  the  Congress  or  its  committees."  He 
states  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
considers  that  these  programs  are  within 
the  general  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  "foster  commimity  relations." 
and  that,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  purpose  of  the  JCOC  pro- 
gram— which  is  the  initial  source  of  the 
abuse — is  to  acquaint  the  "public 
through  its  influential  citizens,  with  the 
problems,  woricings.  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  disposition  of  their  defense  dollar." 
If  I  may  say  in  passing,  these  individuals 
not  only  saw  s(xnethlng  ol  the  disposition 
of  their  defense  dollar,  but  helped  to  dis- 
pose of  quite  a  few  defense  di^lars  them- 
selves. 


BOW  LAXOE  ABtTSES  6EOW  imOlf  BKAIX 
BKGIMNINOS 

How  does  such  a  situation  come  about? 
On  two  occasions  each  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  holds  a  joint  civilian 
orientation  conference  to  wMch  they 
invite  approximately  75  influential 
citizens.  These  are  either  members  of 
what  are  called  the  power  elite  of  the 
country,  or  they  are  deputies  of  the 
power  elite,  or  they  are  in  the  lower 
echelons  of  the  power  elite.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  program  of  the  joint  civilian 
orientation  conference  for  the  5th  to  the 
12th  of  October  1958. 

These  people  come  to  Washington  at 
their  own  expense,  but  are  then  flown  to 
demonstrations  by  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  authority  for  this 
particular  program  is  very  teni^sps  in- 
deed and,  according  to  the  Compiyoller 
General,  is  justified  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  a  memorandum  which  Mr. 
James  Forrestal  wrote  on  January  14. 
1949. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  75  more 
recent  participants,  but  because  of  my 
desire  always  to  be  just  and  not  to  reflect 
upon  individuals,  I  am  not  going  to  pub- 
lish their  names  except  to  say  they  were 
representatives  of  various  industries  and 
organizations,  including  those  from 
tobacco  companies,  banks,  newspapers, 
railroads,  oil  companies,  trade  unions, 
women's  dress  shops,  law  offices,  hair 
preparation  companies,  advertising  firms, 
and  food  concerns;  deans  of  colleges; 
television  an4  film  personalities;  and 
even  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  who.  it  is 
not  unfair  to  say,  probably  complain 
more  about  Government  expenditures 
than  does  any  other  group  in  the 
country. 

Last  fall,  these  75  persons  and  their 
military  and  Defense  Department  escorts 
were  taken  from  Washington  to  demon- 
strations by  the  military  services  at 
Quantico.  Va..  which  is  a  Marine  base; 
Patuxent  River.  Md..  and  Norfolk.  Va., 
which  are  Navy  bases;  Port  Benning, 
Ga.,  which  is  an  Army  base;  and  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base  in  Florida.  The  services, 
in  turn,  then  invited  their  own  friends 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  see 
the  displays  which  they  put  on.  In  this 
instance,  the  facts  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  letter  concern  the  display  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  which  was  but  one 
of  four  such  demonstrations  where 
abuses  took  place. 

When  one  considers  the  number  of 
planes  and  individuals  which  were  flown 
in  to  witness  the  display  at  Eglin,  and 
when  this  is  compared  with  the  original 
nucleus  of  only  75  guests,  it  is  amazing 
that  such  a  small  body  has  such  large 
satellites. 

We  can  compare  these  original  75  with 
the  sun  or  a  star  of  a  constellation 
traveling  through  space,  but,  curiously 
enough,  with  satellites  much  larger  than 
itself — violating  the  Newtonian  principle 
of  the  mutual  attraction  of  matter,  in 
that  in  ttiis  case  it  was  the  small  center 
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of  the  solar  system  which  attracted  the 
huge  satellites  which  dwarfed  It  in  size. 

XirVZTATXON  BCTBNDB)  TO  AU.  PABTS  OF  THB 
COVNTST 

In  the  case  of  the  Eglin  Air  Force  dem- 
onstration, various  Air  Force  commands 
throughout  the  country  were  allocated 


a  number  of  invitations  which  they  could 
extend  to  influential  citizens  and  military 
personnel  in  their  own  command.  The 
allocation  of  these  invitations — although 
not  necessarily  those  who  actually  at- 
tended— as  provided  to  me  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  is  given  below: 


Allocations  of  invitations  to  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  display 


Conmuind  or  activity 

Military 
invitations 

Civilian 
invitations 

Air  Force  Staff  Colleg»,  Washtnirton,  D.C 

2Sn 

■  an 

fid 
80 
.V) 
.W 
SO 
,«0 
M 
281) 

Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference . 

7li 

Headquarters,  Air  Force  (dm  military  and  civilians)  Washington,  D.C .        '      ' 

■  100 

Air  Defense  Comniand,  Colora<lo  Sprlnira . 

LW 

Air  Tralnlnjt  Command,  Kiuidolph  Field,  Tex 

ISO 

Air  Materiel  Command,  Dayton,  Ohio ,.._ 

I.V) 

Air  Research  and  Devplopment  Command,  Washinicton,  D.C .*."* 

1.V) 

Tactical  Air  Command,    .oiipley,  Va 

ISO 

Stratefrtc  Air  Command,  Omaha,  Nebr 

1.V1 

Mllitarr  Air  Transport  Service,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

IfiO 

Continental  Air  Command,  MitcheU  Field,  N.Y.  (reservists) 

90 

>  Estimated. 

The  reservists  came  from  all  over  the  country: 

Allocations  of  invitations  to  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  display 


Command  or  activity 

Military 
invitations 

Civilian 
Invitations 

Air  Force  recruitinft  officers 

W) 

W 

ion 

1. 000 

so 

ISO 

Air  National  Guard,  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C 

l.'UI 

Civil  Air  Patrol 

aoo 

Air  University,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala 

Pensacola  Air  Station,  Fla 

Kglln  Air  Force  Base,  Fla 

1  000 

Total 

2,355 

31776 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that 
individuals  from  almost  every  section 
of  the  country  were  invited  to  this 
demonstration.  Virtually  every  com- 
mand and  major  activity  of  the  Air 
Force  was  allocated  a  number  of  invita- 
tions which  could  be  extended  to  both 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  Not  all 
of  the  total  were  flown  in  by  plane  at 
Government  expense,  but — as  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment — a  large  proportion 
were  flown  in  at  Government  expense. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
also  furnished  me  with  figures  on  who 
attended  the  demonstration.  This  in- 
formation was  obtained  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  from  the  Department 
of  Defense: 

Attendance  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  demon- 
stration 
Military: 

Major  Air  Force  commands  and 
other  military  services  (Includes 
civilians  employed  by  Defense  De- 
partment)     2,440 

Air    university 1,000 

Local    area   military .       a05 

Employees  at   Eglin 500 


4. 146 


I  Will  say  we  have  analyzed  our  mail, 
and  the  letters  from  members  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  protesting  against 
Government  expenses  are.  I  think,  more 
numerous  than  letters  from  any  other 
group  in  the  population,  yet  280  went  to 
the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 

I  read  further  from  the  chart: 

CAA 50 

Technical  representatives  of  contrac- 
tors        aoo 

Oh,  what  a  merry  time,  my  friends, 
there  was  when  they  gathered  together: 
News    media lao 

Let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  the 
newspaper  men  are  continually  de- 
nouncing Representatives  and  Senators 
for  taking  junkets  in  airplanes  or  on 
ships  at  Government  expense,  and  I 
think  with  some  justification,  although 
there  is  more  justification  for  Members 
of  Congress  going  to  these  demonstra- 
tions than  others,  because  the  Members 
of  Congress  want  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  facts — yet  180  representatives 
of  news  media  were  on  these  trips. 

Local  area  civilians _._       soo 


Civilian    guests:     JCCK!    group    and 

escorts   90 

This  is  the  original  nucleus,  or  stm.  of 
the  constellation  which  is  traveling 
through  space,  and  which  stopped  for  a 
time  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base: 

Educators  Invited  by  CAP SCO 

Chamber  of  commerce  representatives.      280 


2.000 


Total 6, 145 

Of  the  6,145  persons  who  the  Air 
Force  states  attended  this  demonstra- 
tion, some  1.460  civilians  and  1.393  mili- 
tary personnel  were  flown  to  the  demon- 
stration frcMn  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  161  military  aircraft. 


WHDtK   Om   THX    MONKT    OOMS   IVOMt 

The  Comptroller  General  states  that, 
according  to  the  Defense  Department, 
"The  expenses  of  military  air  transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the 
aerial  demonstration,  are  considered  as 
a  part  of  regular  military  training  costs 
and  are  not  identified  separately  .as  be- 
ing incurred)  for  the  purpose  of  the 
demonstration."  He  further  states  that 
"f imds  appropriated  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  public  Information  or  public  re- 
lations programs  were  not  involved." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  without  any 
specific  authority  and  without  charging 
any  of  the  funds  involved  to  public  re- 
lations or  public  information,  the  Air 
Force  fiew  in  some  1,460  civilians  from 
nil  parts  of  the  country  merely  as  a 
part  of  regular  military  training  costs. 
This,  I  believe,  is  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  it. 

Without  a  great  deal  of  further  inves- 
tigation and  work,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  not  able  to  give  me  a  precise 
breakdown  as  to  the  specific  geographi- 
cal points  from  which  each  of  these  in- 
dividuals came.  However,  we  have  seen 
that  the  commands  at  Washington. 
Denver.  Omaha,  San  Antonio,  and  else- 
where were  Involved,  and  It  is  quite  clear 
that  many  individuals  came  from  very 
great  distances.  If  we  are  to  be  gen- 
erous and  use  the  air  distance  from  Chi- 
cago to  Eglin.  Fla.,  as  the  average 
distance  flown,  which  is  probably  ap- 
proximately correct,  the  round  trip  com- 
mercial air  fare  for  each  of  these  1.460 
Individuals  would  be  approximately  $130 
apiece,  or  a  total  of  $189,800,  or  almost 
$200,000. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
costs  of  any  meals  served  aboard  the 
planes  or  at  Eglin.  the  costs  of  putting  on 
the  demonstration  itself,  the  time  of  the 
air  crews,  the  aviation  gasoline,  lodgings 
and  other  prerequisites  which  are  neces- 
sarily Involved  in  such  a  mass  demon- 
stration. Further,  it  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  bringing  in  civilians  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  to  see  the  demonstra- 
tions which  the  Army  put  on  at  Port 
Benning.  the  Navy  put  on  at  Norfolk 
and  Patuxent,  and  the  Marine  Corps  put 
on  at  Quantico. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Air  Force  will 
argue  that  this  did  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  additional  funds  on  the 
ground  that  these  miUtary  personnel  and 
air  crews  and  planes  would  necessarily 
have  to  put  in  flying  time  anyway.  This 
is  always  the  excuse.  But  let  us  ex- 
amine that  excuse. 

Would  250  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  at  Washington,  D.C. 
have  been  flying  on  the  day  they  were 
flown  to  Eglin?  Would  the  Reservists 
from  all  over  the  country  who  were 
flown  to  Eglin  have  been  in  the  air  using 
fuel.  food,  and  Air  Force  facilities  on 
the  days  involved?  Would  100  members 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  have  been  flying 
at  Govenunent  expense  on  the  day  in- 
volved? Certainly  the  50  Air  Force  re- 
cruiting officers  would  not  have  been 
flying  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
on  the  day  involved  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  special  occasion. 

Thus,  the  ordinary  excuse  that  these 
planes  and  personnel  would  have  been 
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used  for  these  kinds  of  purposes  on  the 
dasrs  involved  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
ring  true  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  many 
additional  man  hours,  air^hours,  ground 
personnel,  meals,  and  ektra  aviation 
gasoline  were  necessary  to  put  on  this 
demonstration  and  to  provide  Govern- 
ment transportation  free  of  charge  for 
some  1,460  civilians  who  were  flown  in 
for  the  purix>se  of  acquainting  the  pub- 
lic with  the  "disposition  of  their  defense 
dollar." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  unconscious 
Irony.  Mr.  President,  in  the  statement 
that  these  people  could  see  how  their 
defense  dollar  was  being  disposed  of. 

FBACnCB  SHOITU)  K   STOPPKD 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  such 
practices  as  these  should  be  stopped 
altogether.  Basic  support  of  the  public 
for  our  armed  services  will  come  from 
their  record  and  their  performance — 
which  are  proud  ones — and  not  from 
what  some  theatrical  producer  or  man- 
ufacturer of  women's  hair  preparation 
thinks  about  them  as  a  result  of  a  free 
trip  to  Eglin  or  Quantico  or  Norfolk  or 
Fort  Benning.  The  services  do  not  need 
to  create  a  host  of  "influential  citizens" 
who  act  as  permanent  lobbyists  for  their 
appropriations.  While  tactical  maneu- 
vei-s  and  demonstrations  are  necessary,  I 
believe  that  those  who  are  invited  to 
attend  should  come  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  that  our  military  funds — 
which  we  are  told  are  in  such  short  sup- 
ply that  we  are  being  compelled  to  cut 
the  Army  by  30.000  and  the  Marine 
Corps  by  20.000 — should  not  be  used  for 
such  purposes. 

The  fact  Is  that  several  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  could  be  saved  if  such 
practices  were  discontinued.  I  have 
shown  that  the  bedrock  cost  of  flying 
in  the  1.460  civilians  to  Eglin  was  ap- 
proximately $200,000.  This  is  done 
twice  a  year. 

The  program  I  hold  in  my  hand  is 
labeled  "Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Con- 
ference No.  27."  which  implies  that  the 
procedure  has  been  going  on  for  about 
13  years.  The  figures  which  I  have  been 
quoting  relate  to  simply  one  of  the  four 
demonstrations,  the  Air  Force  demon- 
stration. Therefore,  the  cost,  if  these 
practices  are  normally  followed,  would 
be  at  least  $400,000  a  year  for  the  civilians 
alone.  Then  there  was  almost  an  equal 
number  of  military  p>ersonnel — in  addi- 
tion to  the  flight  crews — who  were  flown 
in  to  witness  the  demonstration,  and  not 
as  participants  in  the  demonstration. 
This  practice  would  certainly  double  the 
cost.  When  peripheral  items  such  as 
fcod.  lodging,  gasoline,  and  other  ex- 
penses are  added,  the  expenditures  for 
the  Air  Force  for  flying  in  these  people 
miist  amount  to  at  least  $1  million  a  year 
for  the  JCOC  demonstrations  alone. 

Then  we  know  that  similar  expendi- 
tures in  all  probability  are  made  by  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  for  the 
JCOC  program.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  asking  that  his  com- 
mittee determine  how  many  military  per- 
sonnel   and    influential    civilians    were 


transported  at  Government  expense  to 
witness  the  demonstrations  of  the  ma- 
rines at  Quantico,  the  Navy  at  Norfolk, 
and  the  Army  at  Fcnrt  Benning  In  con- 
nection with  the  JCOC  program  last 
October. 

An  rORCC  SA  VINOS  COXJLD  PSOVIDE  FOX  OMX 
COMBAT  MAKINX  BATTALION 

Thus,  there  are  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars involved  in  these  demonstrations. 
Yet,  at  the  moment,  the  President  is  cut- 
ting back  the  strength  of  our  Army  and 
our  Marine  Corps  from  their  authorized 
size  of  900,000  men  and  200,000  men, 
respectively. 

As  one  combat  marine  can  be  sup- 
ported for  approximately  $2,000  a  year 
and  as  one  combat  soldier  can  be  sup- 
ported for  approximately  $3,000  a  year, 
the  savings  from  eliminating  the  Air 
Force  abxises  in  coruiection  with  the 
JCOC  program  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  at  least  an  additional  battalion 
of  500  combat  marines  or,  if  we  Include 
the  peripheral  costs  as  well  as  the  direct 
costs,  the  savings  from  the  Air  Force 
abuses  would  be  enough  to  provide  the 
funds  for  a  battalion  of  500  combat  in- 
fantrymen. If  the  practices  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  in  connection 
with  the  JCOC  program  were  as  bad  as 
those  of  the  Air  Force,  we  may  find 
that  we  could  support  several  battalions 
without  increasing  our  overall  military 
expenditures. 

I  am  for  retaining  the  total  for  mili- 
tary expenditures.  However,  I  submit 
that  there  is  sufficient  waste  in  connec- 
tion with  military  expenditures,  as  I  will 
try  to  show  from  time  to  time,  so  that  by 
eliminating  the  waste  we  could  increase 
our  combat  strength  by  30,000  infantry- 
men and  25.000  marines.    We  could  thus 

avoid  disbanding  one  infantry  division, 
and  could  keep  our  Marine  units  up  to 
strength,  instead  of  reducing  them,  as  is 
now  the  case. 

According  to  the  administration,  we 
have  not  money  enough  to  provide  for 
poor  and  starving  people  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  money  enough  for  defense, 
but  we  have  money  enough  for  such 
projects  as  I  have  described. 

Let  us  cut  out  the  fat  and  the  waste 
and  provide  for  combat  troops  instead  of 
free  trips  for  influential  citizens  and 
thereby  ready  ourselves  for  the  kind  of 
brush  fire  or  limited  wars  which  the 
Communists  have  engaged  in  in  Korea, 
the  Middle  East,  and  perhaps  will  begin 
even  in  or  around  Berlin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  into  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COMJPTBOLLEB    GCNXaAZ. 

or  THZ  United  Staivb, 

Washiniftonj  D.C, 
Hon.  Paul  R.  Douglas, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Dottguui:  Further  wferanoe 
Is  made  to  your  letber  of  October  27,  1068. 
requesting  certain  Information  pertaining  to 


the  aerial  flre  power  demonstration  at  Elglln 
Air  Force  Base.  Tou  asked  specifically 
whether  large  numbers  of  private  IndlvidiuUs 
were  sent  to  this  affair  at  Oovenunent  ex- 
pense and  whether  such  activities  are 
authorised  by  the  Congress. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  approximately 
2.000  private  individuals  attended  the  Eglin 
demonstration  and  that  1,460  of  this  num- 
ber were  provided  mUltary  air  tranqx>rtation 
to  Eglin  at  aovemment  expense.  The  re- 
maining number,  largely  from  the  Eglin  area, 
provided  their  own  transportation.  The  ex- 
pense of  military  air  transportation,  as  well 
as  the  expense  of  the  aerial  demonstration, 
are  considered  as  a  part  of  regular  military 
training  costs  and  are  not  identified  sep- 
arately as  being  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
the  demonstration.  Funds  appropriated  for 
the  express  purpose  of  public  information 
or  public  relations  programs  were  not  in- 
volved. No  specific  authority  for  demon- 
strations of  this  type  has  been  given  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  demonstrations  are  con- 
ducted within  the  general  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Eglin  demonstration  was  a  part  of 
the  semiannual  joint  civilian  orientation 
conference  program  (JCOC)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  acquaint  the  public,  tlirough  its 
influential  citizens,  with  the  problems,  work- 
ings, and  accomplishments  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  disposition  of  their 
defense  dollar.  More  than  26  demonstra- 
tions have  been  held  under  the  program  over 
several  years.  The  October  1958  conference 
included  briefings  in  Washington  and  dem- 
onstrations by  the  military  services  at 
Quantico,  Va.:  Patuxent  River,  Md.;  Norfolk, 
Va.;  and  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  as  well  as  the 
demonstration  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  JCOC,  the 
Air  Force,  tlirough  Its  major  commands  and 
headquarters,  USAF,  invited  to  the  Eglin 
demonstration  a  large  number  of  officials  and 
members  of  the  military  departments  and 
private  Individuals  including  Members  of  the 
Congress,  members  of  congressional  com- 
mittee Staffs.  State  and  local  government 
officials,  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, civic  leaders,  educators,  and  news 
media  representatives.  The  Air  Force  states 
that  approximately  6,100  persons.  Including 
the  2,000  private  individuals,  attended  the 
Eglin  demonstration  of  October  8,  1958. 

We  were  advised  that  161  military  aircraft 
were  used  to  transport  1393  military  per- 
sonnel and  1,460  civilians  to  the  demon- 
stration. Also,  we  were  advised  that  com- 
mercial transportation  was  not  used  for 
either  JCOC  members  or  Air  Force  guests 
and  that  funds  approprated  specifically  for 
public  information  or  public  relations  are  not 
used  tor  civUian  information  tours. 

The  75  members  of  the  JCOC  are  required 
to  pay  for  conunercial  transportation  to 
Washington  where  they  started  the  field  trip 
to  scheduled  demonstrations  of  each  of  the 
armed  services.  Members  are  required  to  pay 
fcM-  meals  and  Incidental  services  while  In 
Washington  and  at  mUitary  Installations  ex- 
cept for  one  official  reception  at  each  instal- 
lation. Military  transpcMi^atlon  was  pro- 
vided during  the  field  trip  and,  on  return  to 
Washington,  members  used  commercial 
transportation  in  returning  to  their  homes. 
Similarly,  we  were  advised  that  certain  guests 
of  Air  Force  M&iar  Commands  and  the  Head- 
quarters. USAF,  attending  the  Eglin  demon- 
stration were  provided  military  air  transpor- 
tation from  various  locations  to  Eglin  but 
were  reqxiired  to  pay  for  meals  while  at  the 
base. 

The  expenses  of  military  air  transporta- 
tion provided  to  military  members  and  civil- 
ian guests,  as  weU  as  the  expenses  of  the 
aerial  demonstration,  are  considered  by  the 
Air  Force  to  be  a  part  of  the  costs  of  regular 
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military  training  and  ar«  not  aeparately 
Identified.  Aa  the  principal  costs  Involved 
were  not  Identified  to  this  demonstration,  we 
did  not  attempt  to  Isolate  tbat  part  of  the 
military  training  costs  attributable  solely  to 
the  Eglln  demonstration. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Ofllee  of  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Defense  that  no  specific  authority  for 
demonstrations  of  this  type  has  been  given 
by  the  Congress  or  Its  committees.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  considers  that  the 
JCOC  program  Is  within  the  general  author- 
ity of  the  Department  to  foster  community 
relations.  The  specific  authority  cited  to 
us  for  the  JCOC  program  was  a  memoran- 
dum, dated  January  14.  1949,  from  Mr.  James 
Porrestal,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
which  states  briefly  that  the  program  of  Joint 
courses  for  orientation  of  civilians  will  be 
continued  as  originally  provided  by  the  War 
Council.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense fxirther  advised  that  as  Individual 
Members  of  Congress  and  members  of  their 
staffs  have  attended  on  occasion  the  same 
demonstrations  as  members  of  the  JCOC,  as 
was  the  case  at  Eglln  Air  Pwce  Base,  many 
Individual  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
aware  of  this  program  and  its  purpose.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  E>epartment  has 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  seek  specific 
authorization  or  sanction  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  or  members  of  your  staff  If  you 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  an  amusing  denouement  to  this  af- 
fair yesterday  afternoon.  I  was  called 
on  the  telephone  by  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  who  was  very  de- 
sirous Of  talking  with  me.  I  called  him 
back,  and  I  found  that  he  was  the  di- 
rector of  a  national  program  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  was  especially  in- 
terested in  paraplegics.  It  had  been  his 
custom  to  take  groups  of  paraplegics 
each  year  to  some  central  Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force  installation,  and  there,  in 
the  gsmanasium,  hold  a  basketball  game, 
with  the  paraplegics  participating  in 
wheelchairs. 

All  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
them  to  fly  to  a  central  installation  this 
year.  This  director  had  been  called  up 
by  the  Air  Force  that  morning  and  told 
that  the  trip  was  canceled. 

I  said,  "This  is  ironical,  because  it  so 
happens  that  I  have  written  a  speech  de- 
nouncing the  practice  of  the  Air  Force 
In  flying,  not  paraplegics,  but  influential 
citizens.  It  is  possible  that  because  of 
my  inquiries  knowledge  of  this  may 
have  leaked  to  the  officials  of  the  Air 
Poi-ce,  and  this  may  be  a  reprisal  against 
me." 

The  director  laughed  in  an  Interesting 
way.  He  said,  "It  was  suggested  to  me 
that  if  we  did  not  like  this  we  should 
get  in  touch  with  our  Senators  and 
Representatives."  So  we  may  be  wit- 
nessing a  polite  form  of  pressure  de- 
signed to  change  the  minds  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  seek  to  intro- 
duce economies  into  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

Without  indulging  In  mock  heroics,  let 
me  say  that  this  did  not  change  my  in- 
tention. I  am  deUvering  this  speech  as 
scheduled.     I  am  sorry  that  the  para- 


plegics have  been  deprived  of  their  trip; 
but  I  leave  that  subject  without  making 
any  interposition  for  them.  After  the 
facts  were  explained  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  called  me.  he  did  not  urge  me 
to  make  any  interposition  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  I  in- 
tend to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate other  wastes,  not  only  in  the  military 
services,  but  in  civiUan  branches  of  the 
Government.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely 
that  from  time  to  time  my  constituents 
may  be  threatened  with  the  removal  of 
privileges  or  rights  which  they  had 
previously  enjoyed.  I  shall  regret  this, 
but  the  fault  will  not  be  mine  if  that 
happens. 

I  hope  that  the  military  will  use  in 
connection  with  transportation  for  gen- 
erals, admirals,  and  influential  civilians 
the  same  rlgoro'os  standards  they  have 
just  applied  in  the  case  of  paraplegics. 

I  intend  to  follow  up  this  subject 
from  time  to  time  with  further  illustra- 
tions of  the  waste  in  this  administration. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  a  great 
deal  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 
Until  his  closing  sentence,  I  was  about 
to  say  that  I  heartily  endorse  everything 
he  has  said.  However,  as  he  knows  as 
well  as  anyone  else,  this  is  a  pernicious 
practice  which  grows  out  of  big  govern- 
ment, and  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
the  administration,  because  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  everj'  administration. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  wholeheart- 
edly in  his  comments  on  the  subject  he 
started  to  discuss.  I  believe  that  no  one 
can  hope  to  save  money  on  any  govern- 
mental budget,  or  operate  a  financially 
soimd  government  in  connection  with 
major  activities  unless  some  attention  is 
also  paid  to  smaller  things. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  I  deplore  many  of  the  junket 
type  of  trips  which  are  conducted  by  the 
Air  Force. 

Above  all.  I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
of  trying  to  sell  our  military  forces  to 
the  public.  To  me.  that  is  like  trying  to 
sell  refrigerators  to  the  Eskimos,  because 
if  a  man  does  not  realize  what  his  mili- 
tary forces  mean  to  him,  he  certainly  is 
not  a  very  good  citizen  in  these  days. 

Moreover,  if  the  Senator  will  Indulge 
me  a  moment  further,  I  feel  that,  while 
the  opportunity  should  of  course  be  given 
for  holding  necessary  meetings.  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  incurring  additional 
expense  to  bring  citizens  from  all  over 
the  coimtry  to  some  of  these  gatherings. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line.  I  have  discussed  this  subject  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BtrdI.  in  an  eflfort  to  determine  when  a 
flight  ceases  to  be  a  training  flight  and 
begins  to  be  something  else. 

I  think  the  points  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  are  extremely  well  taken. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject.  I  think 
we  should  discuss  the  chauffeured  limou- 
sines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  discussed  them  on 
Friday  of  last  week. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. Last  week  I  was  in  my  own  State 
amon«  my  constituents.  I  Intend  to 
discuss  the  subject  further. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  read  my  speech  of  last  week,  in  which 
I  catalogued  the  number  of  limousines 
with  chauffeurs  in  the  administrative 
agencies.  There  are  99  here.  I  recom- 
mended that  they  be  reduced  to  35.  i 
proposed  a  cut  all  along  the  line,  includ- 
ing a  cut  at  the  White  House  from  8  to  6 
limousines.  I  believe  the  President  can 
get  along  with  6  Cadillacs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  may  be  true.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  in  this  great 
Government  of  ours  it  has  become  the 
custom  when  a  man  reaches  a  certain 
grade  to  provide  a  car  for  him.  Unlike 
Senators  and  Representatives,  he  does 
not  have  to  drive  his  own  car  to  work.  A 
chauffeur  picks  him  up  in  the  morning 
and  takes  him  home  in  the  evening. 
That  practice  is  inconsistent  with  good 
government.  It  is  inconsistent  with  our 
responsibilities  if  we  do  not  consider 
the  small  things,  as  well  as  the  big  ones. 
I  am  willing  to  talk  about  saving  a 
hundred  dollars  as  well  as  to  talk  about 
saving  millions  of  dollars.  I  join  the 
Senator  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  some  inser- 
tions to  make  before  I  yield  the  floor. 
Before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  say.  first,  that 
I  welcome  the  support  of  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  on  the  substantive  fea- 
tures of  my  proposal.  It  is  true  that 
waste  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Re- 
publican administration.  It  is  true  that 
the  Democrats  were  wasteful  too.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois,  in  the  period  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado came  to  the  Senate,  made  himself 
somewhat  unpopular  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  party  by  criticizing  waste 
under  Democratic  administrations. 

However,  we  were  told  that  If  the  Re- 
publicans were  elected,  they  were  going 
to  cut  out  waste  and  give  us  an  econom- 
ical administration.  Instep  of  that, 
they  have  been  even  more  prodigal  than 
the  Democrats  were. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  a 
partisan  discussion  on  this  point,  since 
the  Senator  has  touched  upon  it  I  will 
say  that  one  of  my  chief  objections  to 
the  practice  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  the  unduly  self-right- 
eous attitude  that  some  of  them  assume 
about  these  matters,  and  the  implication 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  a  monop- 
oly on  virtue. 

It  reminds  me  of  what  Disraeli  once 
said  about  Gladstone,  his  great  rival. 
He  said.  "I  do  not  mind  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  all  the  aces  in  the  deck  up  his  sleeve. 
What  I  do  mind  is  his  behaving  as 
though  the  Lord  had  put  them  there." 
[Laughter.  1 

That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  our 
Republican  friends,  who.  when  out  of 
office  talk  about  economy,  and.  when 
they  are  in  office,  practice  extravagance. 
I  know  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  with  whom  I  have 
worked  on  close  terms  and  who  I  believe 
is  a  simple-living,  fine  Christian  gentle- 
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man.  I  welcome  his  support  for  my 
substantive  reforms.  I  am  glad  he  Is 
"steamed  up"  on  the  limoiisine  question. 
I  will  send  him  a  copy  of  my  speech  of 
last  week.  Perhaps  we  can  bring  about 
some  reductions  In  the  appropriation 
bills,  including  reduction  of  appropria- 
tions for  limousines  at  the  White  House. 

I  want  the  President  to  travel  in  dig- 
nity, but  I  do  not  believe  he  needs  eight 
Cadillacs.  I  do  not  believe  he  needs  two 
helicopters.  I  should  say  that  one  should 
be  enough,  not  two.  After  all,  he  is  not 
a  duality;  he  Is  a  unity;  he  can  only  be 
in  one  helicopter  at  a  time. 

Therefore  there  are  a  great  many 
economies  which  I  will  propose  from 
time  to  time.  If  we  adopt  them  we  will 
save  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars, 
perhaps  even  billions  of  dollars,  and  we 
will  have  money  enough  to  provide  for 
missiles  for  the  Army,  combat  troops  for 
the  Marines,  and  aid  for  the  unem- 
ployed— the  unemployed  who,  in  West 
Virginia  and  in  Kentucky  are  starving, 
as  well  as  aid  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  to  whose  entreaty  the  White  House 
turns  a  deaf  ear. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  add.  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  who  chose  to  make  this  a 
partisan  matter  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  that  when  he  was  speaking  about 
Disraeli  I  thought  he  was  referring  to 
the  man  who  said.  'There,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God.  go  I,"  and  therefore  was 
looking  rather  enviously  u]>on  Gladstone 
with  the  aces  up  his  sleeve. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  well  say  "I 
am  holier  than  thou."  Let  us  make  this 
clear  and  let  us  join  the  issue.  I  have 
never  talked  in  this  tone  in  the  Chamber 
before,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  very  rarely 
in  the  future,  but  I  have  never  seen  any- 
one who  has  had  a  more  holier  than 
thou  attitude  than  the  Democratic 
Party  had  through  the  Niew  Deal  and 
Pair  Deal  days.  That  wa|s  one  of  the 
most  nauseating  things  about  it  to  me 
per-sonally  and  to  a  great  many  other 
Members,  I  am  sure.  j 

Mr.  President ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


MORE  DOLLARS  FOR  EDUCATION 
OR  MORE  EDUCATION  FOR  DOL- 
LARS? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  T  have 
Just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  an  ex- 
cellent statement  by  Roger  Freeman, 
presented  to  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit on  Monday  of  this  week,  entitled 
"Do  We  Need  More  Dollars  for  Educa- 
tion or  More  Education  for  Our  Dollars?" 
I  beUeve  that  the  facts  and  thoughts 
brought  out  In  his  statement  should  be 
read  by  everyone  Interested  in  public 
education  In  this  country.  Mr.  Free- 
man's book,  "School  Needs  In  the  Decade 
Ahead,"  a  report  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Institute  in  Washington,  of 
which  he  is  the  vice  president,  has  had 
a  tremendous  impact,  since  Its  release 
last  year,  on  the  thinking  of  many  people 
in  the  field  of  education. 


In  ac^itlon  to  his  wide  experience  In 
the  field  of  private  enterprise — ^in  the 
merchandising  ranks — he  assisted  Gov. 
Arthur  Langlie.  of  Washington,  In  re- 
storing orderly  fiscal  management  to  the 
State  government  there.  He  has  written 
many  articles  on  a  variety  of  govern- 
mental problems  and  has  been  used  as  a 
consultant  by  congressional  committees 
and  administrative  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  created  in  1953.  which 
conducted  official  studies  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  and  responsibilities  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, selected  Mr.  Freeman  to  direct 
the  research  of  its  education  study. 

As  I  read  the  statement,  his  thesis  is 
that  more  money  may  well  be  needed  to 
improve  teachers'  salaries,  and  further 
to  reduce  the  classroom  shortage,  but 
that  much  could  also  be  done  to  get 
more  solid  and  real  educational  progress 
from  existing  personnel,  equipment,  and 
buildings,  if  we  were  willing  to  face  up  to 
some  of  the  cold,  hard  facts  of  our  pub- 
lic education  program.  From  my  experi- 
ence on  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from 
this  distinguished  analysis  of  our  educa- 
cational  problems  by  Roger  Freeman. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  of  us 
became  very  much  concerned  about  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  Last  year 
the  Senate  and  the  House  passed  the 
National  Education  Act.  However,  we 
have  still  not  touched,  except  to  a  slight 
degree,  the  basic  problems  of  education, 
in  that  we  are  simply  failing  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  as  fathers,  mothers, 
and  diicctors  of  school  boards,  to  make 
certain  that  our  schools  provide  for  our 
children  the  maximum  education  which 
the  children  are  able  to  accept  and  ab- 
sorb. Until  we  Americans  take  hold  of 
this  problem  and  keep  it  firmly  in  our 
grasp,  and  keep  the  goal  before  us.  we 
will  fall  in  our  educational  responsibili- 
ties to  our  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Freeman  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  We  Need  More  Dollaks  for  Education  or 

More  Education  roR  Our  Dollars? 
(Address  by  Roger  A.  Freeman,  vice  president, 

the  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research, 

Washington,  D.C.) 

I  feel  gn&tlj  honored  to  have  been  In- 
vited to  participate  In  the  personnel  exchange 
program  between  Washington  and  Detroit, 
If  only  on  an  extremely  short-term  basis. 
That  program,  I  am  told,  was  started  about 
6  years  ago  when  Washington  borrowed  sev- 
eral of  Detroit's  outstanding  citizens.  Then 
Detroit  reached  out  and  took — on  a  perma- 
nent basis — the  best  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation the  United  States  has  had  in  many 
years.  That  probably  evened  the  score  or. 
more  likely,  put  Detroit  ahead  In  the  game. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  Dr. 
Brownell  whUe  he  was  Commissioner  of 
Education.  I  hope  that  he  Is  not  getting  the 
same  gruelling  treatment  In  Detroit  which 
some  of  your  outstanding  citizens  received 
while  they  served  In  Washington. 


Z  have  been  asked  to  dlscius  with  you 
some  of  the  findings  of  our  research  in  the 
field  of  education,  probably  because  I  wrote 
a  book  last  year.  "School  Needs  In  the  Decade 
Ahead."  Of  course,  a  national  study  with 
national  totals  and  averages  does  not  neces- 
sarily hold  the  answers  for  every  local  school 
system.  In  a  country  as  large  and  diversified 
as  ours.  More  likely,  the  solutions  to  local 
problems  must  be  found  locally,  in  terms 
of  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  a  commu- 
nity. A  study  by  a  representative  lay  com- 
mittee or  by  a  civic  organization  seems  an 
excellent  method  of  planning  for  the  resi- 
dents of  a  city  the  type  of  schools  they  want 
for  their  chUdren.  The  splendid  report 
which  the  Detroit  Citizens  Conunittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  George  Romney 
prepared,  testifies  to  the  dedication  with 
which  that  group  went  about  Its  task.  I 
am  also  very  much  impressed  with  the 
"Profiles  In  Education"  which  the  Citizens 
Research  Council  of  Michigan  recently 
prepared. 

Of  course,  education  is  of  more  than  local 
significance;  it  affects,  for  better  or  worse, 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  We  must  ask: 
Does  the  sum  total  of  education  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country 
measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  this  atcnnlc 
and  space  age?  Many  qualified  observers, 
leaders  In  education,  science,  government, 
and  business  have  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  president  of  Columbia  University,  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk,  said  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  NEA  building  in  Washington  last  month 
that  "there  are  millions  of  sensible  men  and 
women,  educators,  and  laymen  alike  who  are 
deeply  troubled  about  the  state  of  American 
education  at  all  levels.  Their  diagnoses  vary 
as  much  as  their  prescriptions,  but  their  con- 
cern is  common  to  all."  Dr.  Kirk  concluded 
that  "the  actual  sovirce  of  our  concern  Is  a 
haunting  feeling  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  not  now  producing  men  and  women 
adequately  equipped  to  maintain  in  the  fu- 
ture the  leading  position  in  world  affairs  that 
we  have  had  in  the  recent  past." 

Nothing  has  aroused  more  anxiety  over  our 
schools  than  the  appearance  of  the  sputniks 
and  subsequent  reports  on  Russian  educa- 
tion. Henry  Chauncey,  president  of  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  In  Princeton,  wrote 
last  year:  "I,  like  others  who  have  visited 
Russia,  came  away  with  one  outstanding  Im- 
pression In  my  mind:  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  is  a  complete,  unstinting  and  tremen- 
dous commitment  to  education.  It  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  •  •  •  It  Is  true  of  the 
teachers,  the  parents,  and  most  significantly, 
the  students." 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  are  in  com- 
petition with  the  Russians.  The  travelers 
who  reported  on  Russian  education  did  not 
propose  that  we  copy  the  Soviet  school  sys- 
tem. But  they  did  suggest  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  fall  behind  In  this  "war  of  the  class- 
rooms." The  obvious  question  Is:  What 
must  we  do  to  stay  ahead  In  the  battle  for 
better  education? 

In  size  and  numbers  our  educational  sys- 
tem Is  truly  something  to  behold.  Forty-five 
million  people — one-foxirth  of  the  Nation — 
are  enrolled  In  educational  Institutions.  The 
educational  establishment — public  and  pri- 
vate combined — employs  more  than  3  million 
persons  and  expends  over  t20  billion  a  year. 
That  ranks  it  with — or  possibly  ahead  of — the 
country's  biggest  industries.  In  the  public 
sphere,  education  is  by  far  the  largest  serv- 
ice of  government  next  to  national  defense. 
More  persons  are  employed  in  education  than 
by  the  Federal  Government.  About  half  the 
State  and  local  government  payroU  Is  in  edu- 
cation. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  children  age 
6  to  15,  80  percent  of  those  16  and  17. 
and  34  percent  of  those  18  to  21  are  enrolled 
in  schools  and  colleges.     About  1%  mllUon 
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high  ■chool  diplomas  and  14  million  college 
degrees  are  awarded  each  year.  No  country 
on  earth  has  ever  attempted  to  keep  ao 
many  young  people  In  achocl  so  long.  One 
ot  QUI  most  revered  educators,  I.  L.  Kandel, 
for  many  years  professor  of  education  at 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  and 
editor  of  the  magazine.  School  and  Society, 
wrote  In  his  book  "American  Education  In 
the  Twentieth  Century": 

"Quantitatively,  the  United  States  has  in 
the  past  50  years  set  an  example  to  the 
rent  of  the  world  In  the  number  of  children, 
youth,  and  adults  enrolled  in  the  country's 
educational  Institutions  and  in  the  amount 
of  money  devoted  to  education  " 

Some  may  question  the  last  remark.  Have 
the  Aoaerlcan  people  given  the  schools 
enough  money  to  cope  with  their  tremendous 
tack?  Or  have  we — as  has  been  charged — 
treated  the  schools  like  stepchildren  and 
kept  them  on  a  starvation  diet  while  lav- 
ishing the  abundance  of  our  material  pros- 
perity upon  personal  consumption?  Are 
the  complainants  correct  who  say  that  pri- 
vate business  and  standards  of  living  have 
flourished  while  the  schools  have  had  to 
subsist  on  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of 
the  rich?  If  so,  are  our  educational  short- 
comings simply  a  result  of  inadequate 
finivnces? 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Report  on 
Education  last  year  declared  unequivocally: 
"All  of  the  problems  of  the  schools  lead  us 
back  sooner  or  later  to  one  basic  problem — 
financing."  It  added  that  the  American 
people  have  never  been  quite  prepared  to  face 
the  fact  that  good  education  is  expensive. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  categorically  how 
much  a  good  education  costs  or  how  much 
money  ought  to  be  allocated  to  the  schools. 
But  we  can  try  to  answer  such  pertinent 
questions  as:  How  large  a  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's product  is  dedicated  to  education? 
How  has  education  fared  in  relation  to  other 
activities?  How  does  the  United  Statea 
compare  with  other  nations?  Are  existing 
deficiencies  the  result  of  financial  under- 
nourishment? Are  we  making  full  and  effi- 
cient use  of  the  resources  allocated  to  educa- 
tion? How  can  we  best  utilize  the  man- 
power and  facilities  for  the  major  purposes 
of  education? 

I  Intend  to  deal  with  these  questions  one 
by  one. 

The  share  of  the  groes  national  product 
devoted  to  education  has  risen  from  1.1  per- 
cent In  1890  to  4.6  percent  in  1958.  Far 
from  being  stable  or  declining,  it  has  multi- 
plied four  times  over  the  past  7  decades. 

Foreign  statistics  are  incomplete  and  not 
always  comparable  with  our  own.  From 
whatever  Information  Is  available  from  the 
United  Nations.  It  appears  that  the  United 
Stat(!s  spends  almost  as  much  on  education 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Accord- 
ing to  a  UNESCO  survey  for  1953,  the 
United  States  allocates  to  education  a  larger 
share  of  its  national  income  than  almost  all 
other  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  reported 
spending  78  billion  rubles  or  $7.8  billion  on 
"educational-cultural  activities"  in  1957. 
That  equals  about  4.4  percent  of  the  Rus- 
sian GNP,  slightly  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing figure  for  the  United  States. 

Between  1890  and  1958  enrollment  In  our 
educational  institutions  almost  tripled  and 
prices  more  than  tripled.  This  would  call 
for  a  tenfold  increase  in  educational  spend- 
ing. But  expenditures  for  education  multi- 
plied over  a  hundred  tlmps.  In  other  words, 
wo  now  spend  ten  times  as  much  per  stu- 
dent, in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing 
power. 

How  has  American  education  fared,  com- 
pared with  private  business  and  living 
standards?  Most  economic  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  go  back  as  far  as 
1929:  BO  the  following  comparisons  are  with 
1929  All  dollar  figures  are  adjusted  for 
price  changes. 


Since  1929  enrollment  in  public  educa- 
tion (higher  and  lower)  has  increased  40.5 
percent;  the  total  U.S.  population  42.9 
percent.  Contrary  to  a  wide-spread  belief, 
public  school  enrollment  has  grown  pro- 
portionately less  than  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Over  the  same  period,  how- 
ever, private  educational  enrollment  in- 
creased 122  percent  or  three  times  faster 
than  public  education. 

Employment  In  private  Indiistrles  has 
grown  44  percent  since  1929,  virtually  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  i>opulation  of  the  United 
States.  So  the  ratio  between  private  em- 
ployees and  total  population  has  remained 
unchanged  at  about  3.5  to  1.  Over  the 
same  period  employment  in  public  educa- 
tion increased  125  percent  and  the  number 
of  students  per  employee  dropped  from  23.6 
to  14.2. 

Between  1929  and  1958  gross  national 
product  grew  118  percent,  current  school  ex- 
penditures 200  percent.  Personal  consump- 
tion expenditures  per  capita — which  may 
be  called  the  living  standard — has  Improved 
48  percent  since  1929.  Expenditures  per 
pupil  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  Incrjased  129  percent.  All  of  these 
figures,  of  course,  are  in  constant  dollars. 
Over  the  same  period  all  private  construc- 
tion (residential,  commercial,  industrial)  in- 
creased 48  percent,  public  educational  con- 
struction 136  percent.  Between  1929  and 
1957  (the  most  recent  year  available)  the 
annual  earnings  of  all  wage  and  salary  work- 
ers were  raised  83  percent,  teachers'  salaries, 
95  percent. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
sF>ending  too  much  money  on  education. 
We  are  not.  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  the  years  to  come  we  shall  have 
to  spend  far  more.  But  the  figures  do  show 
that  education  is  not  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  allocation  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources, that  its  share  has  risen  much  faster 
than  personal  consuznptlon,  that  it  has  im- 
proved its  position  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy  in  regard  to  manpower,  construc- 
tion and  standards  of  expenditure.  The 
emerging  picture  Is  clearcut  and  unequiv- 
ocal: The  American  people  have  loyally  and 
falthfiilly  supported  their  schools.  The  rec- 
ord makes  no  persuasive  case  for  holding  in- 
sufficient funds  responsible  for  shortcom- 
ings in  the  educational  product. 

Financing  the  schools  in  the  years  ahead 
would  pose  no  major  problem  if  per-pupil 
costs  were  kept  stable.  But  per-pupil  costs 
have  approximately  doubled  every  20  years — 
in  constant  dollars— and  this  long-term 
trend  shows  no  sign  of  weakening.  At  this 
rate,  considering  the  rising  enrollment,  the 
cost  of  education  will  at  least  double  over 
the  next  decade. 

Speaking  in  the  Senate  3  weeks  ago.  Sen- 
ator JoszpH  Clakk,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
posed that  national  exi>enditures  for  educa- 
tion be  raised  from  #20  to  $40  billion  over 
the  next  few  years.  Taking  into  account 
the  expected  growth  in  the  national  Income, 
an  Increase  in  educational  funds  of  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  would  boost  the  tax  burden  by 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  2  percent  of  the 
national  income. 

But  education  cannot  be  considered  in  a 
vacuum.  We  cannot  expect  other  public 
services  to  stand  still  while  education  forges 
ahead.  In  the  si>eech  I  Just  mentioned, 
Senator  Clark  also  proposed  raising  outlays 
for  national  defense,  foreign  aid,  housing 
and  urban  renewal,  airports,  water  re- 
sources, atomic  energy,  area  redevelopment, 
health  and  welfare  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

If  only  part  of  these  recommendations  is 
carried  out.  taxes  and  other  governmental 
revenues  which,  last  year,  equalled  30  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  or  36  per- 
cent of  the  national  income,  will  soon  rise 
to  more  than  40  percent  of  national  Income; 
they  could  well  reach  45  percent.     Such  a 


development  might  be  viewed  with  equa- 
nimity or  a  sense  of  accomplishment  by 
those  who  feel  that  Government  Is  not  btg 
enough  and  that  the  citizen  now  is  per- 
mitted to  keep  a  larger  share  of  his  earnings 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  Tou  are.  I 
am  sure,  familiar  with  the  ideology  so  elo- 
quently presented  by  Kenneth  Oalbralth  in 
his  book  "The  Affluent  Society,"  namely, 
that  the  private  economy  and  the  individual 
enjoy  unjustifiable  abundance  and  liuury 
while  Government  and  public  services  are 
being  starved. 

The  vaflous  well-organized  groups  press- 
ing lor  larger  public  funds  for  their  special 
interests  have  succeeded  in  making  Govern- 
ment as  btg  as  it  is  today.  They  may  well 
make  it  still  bigger — although  there  may  be 
some  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  feel  that  what  this  coun- 
try needs  most  is  higher  taxes.  The  way  to 
prevent  major  boosts  in  the  tax  burden 
which  would  further  weaken  incentive  and 
retard  economic  growth,  is  to  review  criti- 
cally demands  for  larger  public  funds,  edu- 
cation, which  is  the  biggest  item  of  govern- 
mental expenditure  next  to  national  de- 
fense, must  get  its  share  of  attention. 

The  case  for  major  increases  in  educational 
funds — beyond  the  growth  of  enrollment — 
is  usually  presented  by  pointing  at  existing 
material  deficiencies:  shortages  of  class- 
rooms and  teachers  and  inadequate  teach- 
ers' pay. 

The  size  of  the  classroom  shortage  has 
been  the  subject  of  Intense  debates  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Official  estimates,  within 
the  past  few  years,  ranged  from  140.000  to 
600.000  classrooms.  These  widely  varying 
estimates  came  to  be  known  on  Capitol  Hill 
as  the  "numbers  game."  In  fall  1964.  the 
Office  of  Education  placed  the  deficiency  at 
370.000  classrooms;  In  fall,  1958,  it  reported 
a  nationwide  need  for  140.000  classrooms. 
Taken  at  face  value  these  figures  would  Indi- 
cate a  tremendous  Improvement.  When  the 
reports  are  analyzed  they  reveal  so  many 
internal  Inconsistencies  that  hardly  any  of 
them  appear  to  merit  much  confidence. 

Classroom  shortages  undoubtedly  exist  in 
many  communities  throughout  the  country. 
The  pace  of  construction  has  been  setting 
new  records  each  year  but  is  uneven.  Many 
States  and  communities  are  catching  up 
with  their  needs.  .  Some  seem  to  be  waiting 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  do  the  Job  for  them.  The 
outlook  Is  encouraging.  If  we  accept  the 
most  recent  Office  of  Education  estimate  of 
a  need  for  140.000  classrooms,  and  project 
enrollment  and  replacements  to  1970.  the 
average  annual  construction  requirement  is 
for  about  60.000  classrooms.  More  than 
70.000  classrooms  have  been  completed  in  the 
average  of  the  past  3  years.  This  means 
that  the  current  annual  volume  of  school 
construction  will  not  have  to  be  main- 
tained over  the  next  10  to  12  years. 

The  high  cost  of  school  construction  has 
cut  into  the  number  of  classrooms  which  are 
being  completed.  Expensive  projects  have 
led  to  lengthy  controversies  in  numerous 
communities.  Tou  may  remember  the  arti- 
cles on  "School  Palaces"  In  the  Readers 
Digest  and  the  Ladles  Home  Journal.  Thou- 
sands of  good  schools  are  being  built  at 
costs  much  below  $1,000  per  pupil.  Others 
run  to  $2,000.  $3,000  and  more.  At  the  root 
of  the  Increase  and  the  wide  range  in  school 
building  costs  lie  building  space  allowances. 
One  or  two  generations  ago  schools  allowed 
about  40  square  feet  of  building  space  per 
elementary  pupil  and  45  to  65  square  feet 
per  high  school  pupil.  Today  schools  are 
more  likely  to  measure  75  to  90  square  feet 
per  elementary  pupil  and  90  to  120  square 
feet  per  hig^h  school  pupil. 

No  study  has  shown  how  much  space  per 
pupil  Is  required  for  maximum  educational 
effectiveness.  Certainly,  it  has  never  been 
demonstrated  that  children  learn  more  if 
they  have  100  square  feet  of  space  Instead 


of  50.  In  parochial  schools  and  tn  most 
foreign  schools  children  get  not' much  nutre 
than  half  as  much  space  as  in  contemporary 
pviblic  schools.  This  does  not  seem  to  harm 
them.  The  Justification  for  the  more  gen- 
erous space  allocations  In  today's  public 
schools  probably  lies  in  modem  educational 
methods.  I  Intend  to  come  iMtck  to  this 
l.nter. 

Teacher  shortages  often  are  held  to  be 
more  serious  than  classroom  shortages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
teacher  shortage  has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  5  years.  But  strangely,  the  niunber  of 
teachers  has  consistently  increased  faster 
than  the  number  of  pupils.  William  G. 
Carr.  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA.  wrote 
a  few  years  ago:  "The  nurr.l>er  of  teachers 
doubled  between  1900  and  1950.  while  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  Increased  by  two- 
thirds  *  *  *.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  public  schools  declined  from 
a  peak  of  nearly  87  In  1900.  to  29  by  1940, 
and  to  28  in  1960."  This  trend  has  con- 
tinued undiminished  in  the  years  since  1950. 

The  declining  teacher-pupil  ratio  may  l>e 
all  to  the  good  because  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  children  learn  more  in  small- 
er classes.  The  troublesome  fact  is  that  re- 
search has  been  unable  to  prove  that  this 
is  so.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Re- 
search summarized  studies  of  class  size  and 
pupil  achievement  as  follows: 

"On  the  whole,  the  statistical  findings 
definitely  favor  large  classes  at  every  level 
of  instruction  except  the  kindergarten  •  •  • 
the  general  trend  of  the  evidence  places  the 
burden  of  proof  squarely  \ipon  the  pro- 
ponents of  small  classes." 

William  G.  Carr  wrote  some  years  ago. 
"Investigation  has  shown  that  when  other 
factors  are  kept  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 
pupils  in  large  classes  n.ake  as  good 
scores  •  •  •  as  do  pupils  In  small  classes." 
Recent  studies  confirm  this. 

Teachers'  academic  qualifications  have 
risen  rapidly  in  recent  years,  as  is  shown  In 
a  new  booklet  of  the  NEA.  Since  1946  the 
number  of  States  requiring  a  college  degree 
for  certification  has  risen  from  15  to  37, 
but  the  number  of  teachers  In  the  public 
schools  with  less  than  a  standard  certificate 
dropped  from  1  in  6  to  1  In  14.  In  1946 
about  55  percent  of  all  teachers  lacked  a 
college  degree;  the  figure  is  now  down  to  29 
percent. 

The  adequacy — or  inadequacy — of  teach- 
ers' pay  is  probably  the  most  Involved — and 
most  misunderstood — aspect  of  the  school 
picture.  The  attractiveness  of  teaching  has 
anything  but  declined.  The  percentage  of 
college  students  preparing  for  teaching  has 
steadily  risen,  from  21  percent  In  1946  to  32 
percent  in  1967.  Simultaneously,  the  num- 
ber of  certificated  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  has  increased  five  times  faster  than 
the  civilian  labor  force.  It  is  apparent  that 
compensation  and  other  benefits  are  induc- 
ing an  increasing  percentage  of  college  stu- 
dents to  choose  a  teaching  career.  With 
college  enrollment  expected  to  double  over 
the  next  12  years  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  supply  of  candidates  will  be 
adequate. 

In  his  regular  survey  of  teachers'  salaries 
In  the  magazine,  the  School  Kxecutive,  Jan- 
uary 1959,  Harold  Clark  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  reported: 

"Beginning  salaries  of  women  teachers  are 
substantially  above  the  beginning  salaries 
of  all  women  college  graduat(*s.  •  •  •  The 
best  figures  available  Indicate  that  the  pro- 
fession is  getting  the  above  average  in  abil- 
ity of  the  women  college  graduates  and  also 
paying  subst«mtlally  above  the  average 
wage." 

So,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
worry  about  the  three-fourths  of  the  public 
school  teachers  who  are  women. 

But  there  la  Justifiable  ooncem  over  men 
teachers.     The  percentac^  <><  ™*&  teachen 


In  the  public  schools  has  steedlly  Increased, 
from  14  percent  In  1920  to  22  percent  In  1940, 
to  26  percent  in  1959.  More  than  30  percent 
of  the  beginning  teachers  are  men.  However, 
not  enough  male  college  students  who  are 
above  average  In  ability  choose  schoolteach- 
ing  as  a  career.  Some  leave  it  after  a  few 
years  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  support 
their  families  on  a  teacher's  salary.  The 
trouble  usually  is  not  with  low  starting  pay 
but  with  the  slow  advance  by  $100  or  $200  a 
year.  In  other  fields,  men  with  ability  and 
ambition  can  progress  faster — in  keeping 
with  their  Job  performance.  But  most 
schools  pay  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers uniformly  according  to  academic  credits 
and  years  of  service.  As  a  result,  good  teach- 
ers are  woefully  underpaid. 

It  is  unlikely  that  States  and  communities 
ever  will  be  willing  to  pay  all  teachers  as 
much  as  they  t>eUeve  good  teachers  to  be 
WOT-th.  Unfortunately,  teachers'  organiza- 
tions Insist  on  union-tjrpe  salary  scales  and 
strongly  oppose  recommendations  for  paying 
teachers  as  other  professional  workers  are 
paid — according  to  merit  and  performance. 
Until  this  deadlock  can  be  broken,  we  prob- 
ably shall  go  on  underpaying  good  teachers 
while  not  getting  the  caliber  of  candidates 
the  schools  need. 

There  is  a  compelling  case  for  lifting  teach- 
ers' salaries  to  a  substantially  higher  level. 
Not  that  our  present  teachers  are  under- 
paid— many  of  them  are  not.  But  we  m\ist 
attract  into  teaching  a  higher  caliber  of  can- 
didates. 

This  problem  goes  beyond  the  schools. 
Many  young  people  with  a  high  IQ  now 
forego  a  college  education  and  take  well- 
p>aying  manual  Jobs  after  they  graduate  from 
high  school.  Their  reason:  the  differential 
between  manual  and  professional  compensa- 
tion has  shrunk  drastically  in  recent  decades. 
This  has  made  4  to  5  years  of  college  a  less 
profitable  investment.  There  is  a  smaller 
difference  l>etween  professional  and  man- 
agerial earnings  on  one  hand  and  manual 
workers'  pay  on  the  other  In  the  United 
States  than  in  other  countries.  Certainly 
the  differential  is  much  smaller  than  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  seems  that  we  follow  egal- 
itarian principles  while  the  Communists  use 
Incentives  and  comp>etltion. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  raise  the  wages 
and  living  standards  of  the  great  mass  of 
workers  is  increased  productivity  due  to 
technological  progress  and  greater  capital 
investment.  The  Industrial  worker  now 
turns  out  twice  as  many  goods  as  he  did  30 
years  ago.  '  No  parallel  development  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  field  of  education.  In  an  excel- 
lent article,  "The  Low  Productivity  of  the 
Education  Industry,"  In  Fortune,  October 
1958,  Daniel  Sellgman  demonstrated  that 
productivity  in  educaticm  has  declined  and 
that  "the  return  on  the  educational  dollar 
has  been  diminishing  steadily."  He  stated 
that  "if  the  case  for  raising  teachers' 
salaries  were  Judged  solely  by  statistics  on 
teacher  productivity,  It  would  be  a  weak 
case  Indeed."  He  added  "This  low  pro- 
ductivity is  one  of  the  troublesome  elements 
In  the  teacher  salary  problem." 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for 
raising  the  teacher's  productivity.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  instruction  by  tele- 
vision often  is  more  effective  than  conven- 
tional methods  and  saves  valuable  manpower. 
But  teachers'  organizations  have  been  fight- 
ing proposals  which  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  teachers.  When  Compton 
Junior  College  last  fall  used  one  liutrtictor 
to  supervise  four  TV  classrooms,  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association  lodged  vigorous 
protests  with  the  State  bocutl  of  education. 
Two  months  ago  the  board  obliged  and  with- 
drew state  support  for  TV-Instructed  chll« 
dren  at  Compton  College. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  extend  the  school 
year  and  utilize  teeebers  and  classrooms  for 
more  than  180  days  a  year.  Oov.  George  If. 


Leader  of  Pennsylvania  said  at  the  1957 
Governors  conference:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  trying  to  pay  heads  of  families  enough 
money  in  9  months,  on  9  months'  work 
to  maintain  families  tat  12  months.  I 
don't  know  any  other  area  of  activity  where 
that  can  be  done,  and  if  we  succeed  in  doing 
it  in  the  field  of  education.  It  will  be  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle." 

I  probably  should  mention  that  Governor 
Leader  lost  the  next  election. 

Some  observers  have  proposed  to  reduce 
the  n\imber  and  variety  of  course  offerings 
and  other  programs  which  ma^y  schools 
have  taken  on.  I  suggest  that  you  read  the 
article  "Schools  for  Everything"  by  MeUllle 
J.  Homfield,  superintendent  of  the  Menlo 
Park  city  school  district  in  California,  in 
the  March  1959  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  It  starts  with  this  sentence: 
"There  are  signs  today  that  the  school  has 
become  society's  dumping  ground,  that  the 
public  school  sjrstem  has  become  a  vast  re- 
fuse heap  for  any  and  every  unwanted  serv- 
ice or  task  that  other  social  or  govern- 
mental institutions  and  agencies  find  too 
tough  to  handle." 

Paul  Woodrlng,  one  of  our  keenest  educa- 
tional thinkers,  laid  his  finger  on  a  sensitive 
spot  when  he  wrote  In  the  October  1958 
Phi  Delta  Kapptm: 

"At  the  present  moment  in  history  [the 
public)  is  prone  to  agree  with  the  critics 
that  the  schools  have  tried  to  do  too  much, 
have  accepted  too  many  responsibilities  best 
retained  by  the  home,  and  that  as  a  result 
they  have  neglected  their  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility." 

The  key  factor  In  educational  efficiency 
Is  the  size  and  composition  of  the  class. 
Some  decades  ago.  children  were  promoted 
to  the  next-higher  grade  when  they  had 
mastered  the  standards  of  the  lower  grade. 
But  then  the  schools  discovered  the  secret 
of  peri>etual  promotion :  Children  are  moved 
up  each  year  according  to  age.  As  a  result 
the  members  of  a  class  may  l>e  4,  6,  or  more 
grades  apart  in  skills  and  knowledge.  ITie 
teacher  then  divides  the  class  Into  3  or  4 
groups  and  gives  them  different  levels  of 
Instruction.  Such  a  split-level  class  re- 
quires a  larger  room  and  fewer  children. 
It  may  be  hard  to  conceive  a  mcH'e  Inefficient 
method  of  teaching  children. 

Some  school  systems  have  tried  to  cope 
with  the  wide  range  of  abilities  by  rimning 
three  or  more  parallel  tracks  or  by  operat- 
ing specialized  high  schools — vocational, 
commercial,  science  ac  academic.  Such 
grouping  of  children  by  ability,  aspirations 
and  achievements.  Is  regarded  by  scmie  edu- 
cational theorists  as  undemocratic  because 
It  tends  to  foster  the  development  of  an 
educational  elite.  Thoee  theorists  do  not 
explain  how  we  can  motivate  dilldren  to 
take  tough  subjects  and  to  study  bard 
under  a  system  of  automatic  promotion  and 
Indiscriminate  mixing  of  abilities. 

A  nK>re  realistic  view  was  presented  a  few 
months  ago  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Ducasse  of  Brown 
University,  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association: 

"Praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish- 
ment— which  in  adult  life  are  omnipresent 
InclUM's  and  inhibitors  of  action — have  a 
vitally  Important  place  In  realistic  educa- 
tion, not  only  as  equally  effective  deter- 
minants of  action,  but  also  as  InitlatcNv  of 
the  yoiuig  into  the  similar,  but  far  noore 
severe,  situations  they  will  meet  In  adult 
life." 

The  late  Rev^end  Bernard  Iddlngs  Bell 
once  asked : 

"What  could  be  better  calctilated  to  pro- 
mote an  unhealthy  psychosis  than  to  pre- 
pare a  child  for  a  world  of  struggle  and 
competition  by  wrapping  his  mind  In  the 
wooUy  Illusion  that  achievement  and  negli- 
gence should  receive  the  same  reward?" 

Vice  President  Rxckasb  Ntzow  stated 
well  In  his  educational  address  In  New  York 
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in  December  1957  that  "tbe  most  funda- 
mental weakneas  In  many  of  our  scboola  la 
that  students  are  not  allowed  to  face  the 
cliallenge  of  failure." 

It  IB  well  known  that  children  In  many 
foreign  school  systems  are  ahead  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States.  Alvln  C. 
Eurlch,  former  president  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  now  vice  president 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, reported  last  year:  "It  Is  my  Impression 
that  a  student  completing  the  Russian  sec- 
ondary school  at  the  age  of  17  probably  has 
an  education  equivalent  to  that  which  we 
provide  by  the  end  of  the  first  2  years  of 
college."  This  suggests  that  children  learn 
as  much  In  Russian  schools  in  10  years  as 
they  do  In  American  schools  in  14  years. 
James  Bryant  Conant,  former  president  of 
Harvard  University,  said  in  a  speech  a  few 
years  ago  that  graduates  of  European  sec- 
ondary schools  "when  they  enter  a  univer- 
sity have  2  or  3  times  as  much  knowledge 
and  acquired  skills  as  the  best  college 
entrants  In  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  such  compari- 
sons are  unfair  because  European  secondary 
schools  accommodate  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  children  while  virtually  all  Amer- 
ican children  go  through  high  school.  This 
Is  in  error.  For  example,  all  British  chil- 
dren attend  secondary  schools:  16  percent 
are  in  grammar  (academic)  schools,  70  per- 
cent In  modern  secondary  schools  and  the 
rest  in  technical  schools.  Those  in  modern 
and  technical  secondary  schools  graduate  at 
age  15.  By  that  time  they  have  acquired  a 
level  of  basic  skills  and  knowledge  which  Is 
at  least  comparable  to  that  of  our  12th  grad- 
ers. The  main  distinction  between  Amer- 
ican and  Eiu-opean  school  systems  Is  not  that 
we  send  all  children  to  high  schools  and 
others  only  a  select  few.  but  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  stretches  the  education  over 
more  years. 

There  is  a  dire  need  for  a  thorough  study 
comparing  the  material  resources  and  educa- 
tional achievements  of  Russian  and  Eiu'opean 
schools  with  those  of  American  schools. 
Presently,  only  sporadic  Information  is  avail- 
able. We  know  that,  for  example,  a  typical 
elementary  class  In  Moscow  has  40  to  45 
pupils,  a  secondary  class.  30.  that  schools 
operate  on  two  shifts  and  that  many  teach- 
ers do  likewise  to  earn  a  living  wage.  We 
know  that  in  England  many  schools  exceed 
the  statutory  size  of  40  pupils  in  primary  and 
30  In  secondary  schools.  We  know  that  chil- 
dren In  British  and  Russian  schools  have 
barely  more  than  half  as  much  space  as  our 
children  have  in  contemporary  schools. 
Similar  conditions  appear  to  exist  In  Prance, 
Switzerland,  and  other  Western  European 
countries.  But  the  students'  achievements 
are  reported  to  be  higher  than  ours.  The 
reason  was  explained  by  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity president.  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower 
last  year : 

"We  are  too  casual  about  education.  This 
is  the  primary  reason  why  European  students 
achieve  scholasttcally  in  10  years  what  ours 
do  In  12 — and  It  happens  that  most  students 
do  better  work  with  a  heavy  load  than  a  light 
one." 

The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion said  in  its  1954-56  report:  "Questions 
are  being  more  and  more  Insistently  raised, 
not  by  small  and  disgruntled  groups  of  citi- 
zens, but  by  leaders  of  opinion  and  large 
elements  of  the  public,  whether  American 
education  has  become  too  soft,  demands  too 
little  of  our  youth,  encourages  much  too  low 
expectations  and  effort  from  the  students, 
and  has  been  too  busy  with  custodial  duties 
to  do  well  by  its  educational  opportunities." 
This,  IncidenUUy,  was  said  1  year  before 
spiitnik. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  to  otir  school's 
problems?  The  magazine,  the  Nation's 
Schools,  found  to  a  personal  siu-vey  among 
public    school     educators    unanimity     that 


"there  Is  basically  nothing  wrong  with  Amer- 
ican public  education  that  more  money 
wouldn't  remedy." 

However,  there  Is  siirprislngly  litftle  evi- 
dence that  quality  of  education  Is  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  dollars  spent.  Ten 
days  ago.  a  citizens  committee  which  had 
been  studying  the  schools  of  Scarsdale,  N.T., 
for  2  years  reported  this:  Expendltxire  per 
pupil,  at  9971,  was  almost  three  times  the 
national  average,  and  among  the  highest  In 
the  Nation.  One  Scarsdale  school  building 
achieved  notoriety  as  being  one  of  the  most 
expensive  school  structures  in  the  country. 
But  Scarsdale  High  graduates  tend  to  be 
C-plus  students  In  college;  the  majority  rank 
below  average  In  college  despite  high  IQ's. 
Nor  is  the  school  doing  well  by  Its  slow  stu- 
dents. The  citizens  committee  made  no 
effort  to  hide  Its  disappointment  at  this 
record. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  example 
of  Utah,  which  has  a  record  of  outstanding 
educational  accomplishments  at  costs  much 
below  the  national  average. 

Vice  President  Richasd  Nixon  said  In  his 
earlier  quoted  speech : 

"Too  often  we  hear  the  superficial  and 
pat  formula  that  the  answer  to  all  of  our 
problems  In  the  educational  field  Is  more 
classrooms,  more  teachers,  more  scholar- 
ships, and  more  scientists.  Action  on  these 
fronts  Is  essential.  But  we  miss  the  target 
completely  If  we  do  not  recognize  at  the 
outset  that  our  major  problem  Is  quality  and 
not  quantity  of  education." 

In  an  Inspired  article  "American  Educa- 
tion's Greatest  Need"  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view 2  weeks  ago,  Yale  University  President 
A.  Whitney  Grlswold  stressed  that  he  saw 
the  greatest  need  of  the  educational  system 
not  In  more  money  but  In  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose,  in   higher   Intellectual   alms. 

Dr.  Clarence  Faust,  president  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  said 
over  a  years  ago:  "Our  school  system  does 
need  more  buildings,  more  money  for  oper- 
ating expenses,  teachers'  salaries,  and  more 
and  better  prepared  teachers.  But  it  needs 
even  more  to  find  ways  of  making  better 
and  more  effective  use  of  its  resources  for 
the  major  purposes  of  education." 

Admiral  Rlckover  outlined  a  program  for 
the  schools  In  his  recent  book,  "Education 
and  Freedom":  "Only  massive  upgrading  of 
the  scholastic  standards  of  our  schools  will 
guarantee  the  future  prosperity  and  free- 
dom of  the  Republic. 

"We  must  spend  substantially  more  for 
education.  We  must  also  spend  school  tax 
money  more  wisely.  I  venture  to  say  that 
of  all  leading  countries,  we  get  the  least  In 
education  for  our  tax  dollars.  For  various 
reasons  our  school  establishment  is  the  most 
expensive  In  the  world.  We  have  set  oiu-- 
selves  standards  of  luxury  In  buildings  and 
equipment  unknown  elsewhere.  We  require 
2  to  3  years  longer  to  bring  our  students  to 
approximately  the  same  level  of  education 
as  most  European  countries — this  alone 
means  20  percent  higher  costs  for  the  same 
end  product." 

I  submit  that  we  can  afford  to  spend  more 
on  education  than  other  countries  and  we 
should.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  get  less 
education  for  It.  Here  then  is  the  answer 
to  the  question  which  the  title  of  my  talk 
posed  "Do  we  need  more  dollars  for  educa- 
tion or  more  education  for  our  dollars?" 

It  Is  essential  that  the'^Ciiools  receive 
larger  funds  in  the  years  ahead.  Starving 
the  schools  of  the  necessary  means  and 
keeping  teachers'  salaries  below  a  competi- 
tive level,  will  not  Improve  education.  But 
neither  Is  money  a  substitute  for  higher 
standards  and  fuller  and  more  effective  use 
of  the  available  resources.  Otu-  young  peo- 
ple won't  learn  one  iota  more  in  a  spacious 
glass  and  marble  building  than  in  a  plain 
one.  Too  many  of  them  will  keep  electing 
themselves  out  of  an  education  if  we  offer 


them  a  cafeteria-type  course  program.   They 
will  learn  more  only  if  they  study  harder. 

We  cannot  promote  respect  for  learning 
if  we  treat  achievement  and  failure  without 
distinction,  if  we  continue  to  pretend  that 
giving  recognition  to  educational  accom- 
plishment is  undemocratic.  We  won't  get 
the  able  children  to  take  the  solid  subjects 
and  work  hard  until  we  accord  honor  and 
visible  reward  to  those  who  through  a  com- 
bination of  talent  and  toil  excel  the  rest. 
As  long  as  we  pursue  the  egalitarian  trend — 
all  children  going  to  the  same  class,  pro- 
moted each  year  without  distinction,  get- 
ting their  diploma  or  degree  for  faithful 
residence,  all  teachers  paid  by  the  same 
scale — we  shall  not  provide  the  education 
which  this  day  and  age  require — no  matter 
how  many  billions  we  pour  Into  the  system. 
We  may  be  paying  the  price  of  exceU«nc« 
but  we  shall  be  getting  mediocrity. 


WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  is  aimed  at 
correcting  a  provision  in  the  present  ag- 
ricultural laws  with  respect  to  farms 
which  exceed  their  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments, but  which,  because  of  drought, 
hail,  or  other  natural  causes  produce  no 
marketing  excess. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law.  a  farmer  who  overseeds  his  allot- 
ment and  raises  a  surplus  may  avoid  or 
postpone  penalty  by  storing  the  excess 
wheat  in  accordance  with  regulations. 
In  so  doing,  the  fanner  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive as  acreage  credit  for  that  year  the 
base  acreage  for  the  farm  in  figuring  his 
future  wheat  acreage  allotments. 

In  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  also  over> 
seeds  his  allotment,  but  raises  no  wheat 
at  all,  or  no  marketing  excess,  he  is  pe- 
nalized by  the  loss  of  some  of  his  acreage 
for  that  year.  In  fact,  the  acreage  allot- 
ment in  that  year  will  be  considered  the 
acreage  in  figuring  his  future  wheat  al- 
lotments. 

In  other  words,  under  present  law,  the 
farmer  who  produces  no  excess  to  add  to 
existing  surpluses,  is  penalized,  while  the 
farmer  who  does  raise  an  excess,  is  not. 

The  bill  would  give  the  farmer  produc- 
ing no  excess  the  same  treatment  as  that 
accorded  the  one  producing  an  excess. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  many  wheat  farmers  throughout 
the  wheat-producing  areas  of  Kansas.  It 
is  my  hope  to  enlist  sufDclent  support  in 
Congress  to  make  its  early  enactment 
possible. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  26.  1959,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
states  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olutions: 

8J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  certain  communication  activities  at  the 
IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Conunlttee  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States  in  1959  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  prohibited  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law; 
and 

S  J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  games 
in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  as  we 

conclude  our  deliberations  in  the  Seiutte 
in  the  midst  of  Holy  Week,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  free  our  thoughts  from 
the  burden  of  coucem  with  material 
problems,  and  reflect  on  ills  of  the  spirit 
which  are  a  heavier  weight  on  man. 

In  this  hour  of  confusion  and  imcer- 
tainty.  Holy  Week  holds  the  answer  to 
our  problems. 

Father  James  Keller,  who  in  1945 
founded  the  Christopher  Movement,  has 
written  a  beautiful  message  for  Easter. 
It  appeared  in  his  book,  entitled  "A  Day 
At  a  Time."  and  reads  as  follows: 

With  the  fear  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  war- 
fare haunting  men  everywhere,  the  peace  of 
the  Risen  Christ  has  a  particular  significance 
this  year. 

The  more  sincerely  men  looX  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace  for  the  way  to  true  and  lasting  con- 
cord, the  sooner  we  will  all  enjoy  the  precious 
peace  for  which  all  men  yearn. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  n^oet  of  us,  however, 
to  think  that  somebody  else  ought  to  pro- 
vide peace  for  us,  while  we  do  little  or  noth- 
ing about  it  ourselves. 

It  la  difficult  to  realize  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  begins  with  each  one  of  us.  There 
is  a  contribution  to  peace  that  you  as  one 
individual  can  render  which  no  one  else  can 
make. 

It  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  being  at  peace 
with  one's  self.  God  expects  each  of  us  to 
be  an  Instrument  or  bearer  of  peace — to 
bring  His  peace  not  only  into  our  homes, 
daasrooms,  and  shops,  but  also  Into  such 
vital  fields  as  government,  literature,  enter- 
tainment, and  labor  relations. 

The  first  words  that  ChrUt  uttered  to  His 
disciples  when  He  rose  from  the  dead  should 
stimulate  all  of  us  to  be  lastruments  of 
peace: 

"Peace  be  to  you.  As  the  Father  hath  sent 
me.  I  also  send  you."    (John  20:  21.) 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hcpe  that  when 
we  return  to  our  legislative  duties,  we 
shall  have  been  strengthened  in  the  faith 
we  have  in  the  wonderful  heritage  given 
to  us  by  those  who  fovmd{>d  this  great 
Nation,  with  its  freedoms  and  its  op- 
portunities, and  that  we  shall  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  far  which  our 
country  stands. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
APRIL  7,  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
110.  which  was  agreed  to  yesterday.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Tuesday.  AprU  7.  1959.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjourrunent  being  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  110,  tin  til  Tuesday. 
AprU  7,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  26, 1959 : 

National  Scnotcs  Fovksation 
Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Science  Board.  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  May  10^  1064.  vioe  T.  Keith 
Glennan.  resigned. 


MaTIOMAZ.   liABCtt   RSLATirnVB   BOABD 

Stuart  Roth  man,  at  lAnnesota,  to  be  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National  lAbor  Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

OoLLBCTO*  or  Customs 
Orley  McGlothlln,  of  Colorado,  to  be  col- 
lector of  ctistoms,  with  headquarters  at  Den- 
ver, Colo,  (reappointment) . 

Harry  D.  Touse,  of  North  Webster.  Ind.,  to 
be  ooUector  of  ctutoms  for  customs  collec- 
tion district  No.  40.  with  headquarters  at 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  (reappointment) . 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thlrsday,  March  26,  19.")9 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland.  Jr..  pastor. 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church. 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

In  James  5:  15  we  read:  The  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up. 

Most  Holy  and  Righteous  Father,  we 
petition  Thee  on  behalf  of  our  brother. 
Dr.  Braskamp.  We  thank  Thee,  dear 
God.  for  his  improvement.  We  pray 
that  during  his  period  of  convalescence 
complete  recovery  will  be  accomplished. 

We  pray  too,  Father,  for  any  who  may 
be  ill  among  our  Congressmen  and  Con- 
gresswomen.  We  know  that  Thou  art 
the  Great  Physician,  and  art  able  to  re- 
store when  medical  and  surgical  science 
and  knowledge  have  failed.  We  entreat 
Thee  to  touch  the  bodies  of  sick  loved 
ones  of  this  group. 

As  this  body  recesses,  guide  them  back 
refreshed  and  conditioned  for  the  im- 
]x>rtant  work  ahead. 

And  new  as  we  experience  these  hours 
when  we  so  vividly  remember  the  suffer- 
ing and  a«;ony  of  Jesus  for  us  on  Calvary, 
accept  our  humble  thanks.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing that  when  the  two  Houses  ad- 
journ on  Thursday,  March  26,  1959,  they 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday,  April  7.  1959. 

I  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (.HH. 
5640)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  certain  individuals  may 
continue  to  receive  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation." 


MTTSURU  UCHIDA.  CONGRESSIONAL 
FELUOW 

Mr.  CHARA  of  IIlliioiB.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  at  the  mo- 
ment of  our  adjournment  for  the  Easter 


recess  to  commend  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association  for  its  spon- 
sorship of  a  program  that  brings  to  our 
coimtry  outstanding  young  students 
from  foreign  lands  who  on  their  return 
home  will  dedicate  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  have  as  an  intern  in  my 
office  one  of  these  young  men.  He  has 
been  of  tremendous  service  to  me  and 
his  enthiusiasm  at  the  way  democracy 
works  here  in  the  Congress  has  been 
most  heartening. 

He  has  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  cordial  manner  in  which  American 
Congressmen  meet  their  constituents 
when  they  drop  in  for  a  visit  and  the 
attention  we  give  even  to  a  postal  card 
from  a  constituent  perhaps  not  per- 
sonally known  to  us. 

During  the  period  of  his  internship 
in  my  office,  this  young  man  has  cheer- 
fully given  to  the  small  chores  the  same 
attention  as  he  has  given  to  matters 
on  a  higher  plane,  as  when  he  has  ac- 
companied me  to  the  open  sessions  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  or 
has  represented  me  at  the  open  sessions 
of  other  committees. 

His  name  is  Mitsuru  Uchlda  and  I 
shall  miss  him  very  much  after  the  re- 
cess when  he  will  be  continuing  his  in- 
ternship in  an  office  in  the  other  body. 
I  hoF>e  that  some  day  I  shall  meet  him 
in  Japan  when  he  will  be  continuing  the 
work  of  his  dedication  as  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  great  universities  of 
Japan. 

I  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  a 
biographical  sketch  and  this  he  has 
done  with  his  usual  graciousness  in  co- 
op)eration.  I  am  extending  my  remarks 
to  include  this  sketch,  as  follows: 

MrrstniTT  UciiroA 

I  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January  1930. 
In  Tokyo.  After  graduating  from  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Waseda  University,  Tokyo. 
I  entered  the  graduate  school  at  the  same 
university. 

I  received  the  master's  degree  in  political 
science  in  1956,  the  thesis  for  which  was  on 
"The  Role  of  Political  Propaganda  in  Mod- 
em Politics."  In  it  I  particularly  discussed 
the  public  relations  activities  of  the  political 
parties  and  the  pressure  groups  in  the  Dnlted 
States. 

I  am  now  preparing  for  a  thesis  for  doc- 
toTHte,  the  title  of  which  is  to  be  "The  For- 
mation of  Public  Opinion  In  Modem  Poli- 
tics." Here  again  the  American  political 
scene  is  one  of  the  major  topics.  I  became  a 
research  assistant  at  Waseda  University  in 
1958. 

I  came  here  as  a  congressional  fellow  in  the 
congressional  fellowship  program  sponsored 
by  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion last  November.  My  travel  expenses  are 
covered  by  the  Asia  Foundation. 

I  have  got  my  assignment  at  Congressman 
O'Haka's  oBUce  since  January  19.  After  the 
Easter  recess.  I  shall  get  an  assigrunent  at 
some  Senator's  office  or  at  some  Senate 
committee. 

I  have  been  really  enjoying  the  work  on 
Capitol  HilL  The  experiences  and  lessons  I 
have  got  and  will  get  hereafter  will  greatly 
help  me  to  understand  bow  the  American 
democracy  wotIlb.  And  surely  they  have 
helped  me  so  much..  I  intend  to  make  trips 
•round  the  States  after  the  j^ogram  ends  In 
Aug\i8t  and  visit  some  local  governments, 
universities,  research  Institutions,  and  so  on. 
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CESSATION   OF  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  our  country  to  make 
another  attempt  to  control  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weaix>ns  and  for  us  as  Repre- 
sentatives to  recheck  our  sources  of  in- 
formation about  our  studies  of  these 
tests.  The  lack  of  international  agree- 
ment in  this  field  threatens  the  health 
of  our  people  and  of  coming  generations 
of  Americans  and,  we  may  assume,  of 
other  nations  throughout  the  world. 

Sunday's  papers  carried  a  release  by 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  of  commimications  to  him  stat- 
ing that  the  concentration  of  radioactive 
strontium  90  on  the  surface  of  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  in  any  oth- 
er area  of  the  world.  This  bjrproduct  of 
nuclear  explosions  may  cause  leukemia 
and  bone  cancer  when  taken  into  the 
body.  It  gathers  on  plants  and  grass 
and  may  be  consiuned  in  vegetables  and 
food  and  thus  cause  these  fatal  diseases. 

Also  revealed  was  the  fact  that  the 
retention  time  of  radioactive  materials 
in  the  stratosphere  is  much  less  than 
had  earlier  been  believed. 

In  other  words,  in  the  language  of 
Senator  Anderson,  "strontium  90  isn't 
staying  up  there  as  long  as  AEC  told  us 
it  would  and  the  fallout  is  greater  on 
the  United  States." 

We  are  assured  that  the  risk  of  dam- 
age resulting  from  the  testing  of  weap- 
ons is  extremely  small,  and  this  is  some- 
what reassuring,  but  the  frightening 
prospect  that  the  fallout  from  such  test- 
ing might  well  result  in  more  physical 
casualties  than  the  actual  explosion  of 
bombs  in  warfare  demands  that  we  re- 
double our  efforts  to  obtain  agreement 
on  some  form  of  international  control 
of  nuclear  explosions  with  a  view  toward 
their  ultimate  elimination. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  which 
requires  our  attention  is  the  statement 
of  Senator  Anderson  that  the  Defense 
E>epartment  had  been  "gagging  the  Joint 
Committee"  on  making  public  these  "im- 
portant data  on  fallout  from  weapons 
tests." 

Now.  I  certainly  can  understand  the 
policy  that  up  to  this  point  has  continued 
our  testing  in  view  of  the  Russian  fail- 
ure to  submit  to  control.  And  I  also 
agree  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  some 
control  of  information  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  but  I  submit  that  this 
control  must  not  "go  too  far  and  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  see  to  It  that  the  public 
of  this  country  promptly  receive  the 
facts  on  these  governmental  programs 
which  they  are  entitled  to  have.  This 
is  no  place  for  a  blackout  of  information. 
The  stakes  are  too  high. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  urge  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  our  pro- 
cedures in  surveying  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear explosions  and  this  may  be  very 


desirable,  ao  far  as  it  goes.  But  the 
frustrating  fact  is  that  these  recommen- 
dations assumed  by  implication  that  the 
testing  of  atomic  weapons,  complete  with 
death-dealing  faUout,  will  continue. 

I  suggest  that  we  must  attack  this 
basic  assumption.  The  alternative  is  too 
grim  for  us  to  continue  placidly  in  our 
present  course.  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  improve  our  methods  of  gathering  in- 
formation about  fallout.  We  must  elimi- 
nate the  source  of  the  fallout  itself. 

With  this  end  in  view.  I  strongly  urge 
that  all  our  responsible  officials  from 
the  President  down  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  persuade  our  enemies  that 
the  continuation  of  nuclear  testing  will 
rain  death  on  the  people  of  the  world 
and  that  the  Iron  Curtain  will  not  bar 
radioactive  particles. 

The  conference  on  the  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  tests  started  5  months  ago  in 
Geneva  is  still  In  progress.  Although  it 
seems  to  be  stalled  on  dead  center, 
nevertheless  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  negotiations  a  new  approach. 
There  are  suggestions  which  can  be 
made  and  avenues  which  can  be  opened 
which  hold  some  hope  for  breaking  the 
deadlock. 

The  improvement  of  test  detecting  de- 
vices may  allow  some  relaxing  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  demand .  for  on-site  in- 
spection. Some  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  site-inspection  teams  might  possibly 
be  made  without  reducing  tlieir  efficiency. 
Some  variation  of  inspection  areas  mlRht 
be  made  with  reliance  on  off-site  testing 
for  the  surveillance. 

These  are  examples  of  possible  ways 
of  trying  to  bring  some  accomplishment 
out  of  the  present  conference.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  try  to  get  agreement  be- 
cause the  effect  of  failure  is  too  serious. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  obtain 
international  agreement  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  these  tests,  we  will  have  made  a 
gigantic  stride  forward  in  providing  a 
better  and  safer  life  for  our  present 
population  and  for  the  generations  which 
will  come  after  us. 


PRINCE  JONAH  KUHIO 
KALANIANAOLE 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  March  26,  1959.  marks  the  88th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
Hawaii's  most  distinguished  and  out- 
standing American  citizens.  Certainly 
the  Honorable  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalani- 
anaole  should  be  ranked  along  with  one 
of  the  greatest  Hawaiians  of  all  times. 
Also,  without  a  question  of  a  doubt.  Dele- 
gate Kalanianaole  is  certainly,  along 
with  former  Mayor  John  H.  Wilson,  one 
of  Hawaii's  outstanding  citizens  in  the 
period  since  annexation,  in  view  of  his 
selection  to  10  terms  as  Hawaii's  Dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  58th  Congress  to  the  67th  Con- 
gress, inclusive. 


The  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  is  commemorated  as  a  legal  holi- 
day by  legislative  act.  This  keikl  hanau 
o  ka  alna— child  of  the  land — was  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family,  by  action  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

Delegate  Kalanianaole.  known  to  the 
Hawaiians  as  Prince  Kuhio,  sponsored 
the  first  statehood  bill  in  1919.  just  40 
years  ago.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
the  legislation  now  knoun  as  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act.  His 
life  and  his  deeds  have  been  extolled 
many  times.  They  were  marked  by  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  his  people  of 
Hawaii  and  to  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion, the  United  States  of  America. 

An  opponent  of  annexation,  primarily 
because  of  the  method  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  he  became  reconciled  to 
the  fact  and  was  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can constantly  providing  for  his  people 
of  Hawaiian  ancestry,  particularly,  and 
for  all  of  Hawaii,  an  Inspiring  example 
in  the  practice  of  American  principles 
and  ideals. 

His  dream  of  statehood  has  been  ac- 
complished. There  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished his  deep  desire  to  see  the 
ownership  of  land  as  widely  dispersed 
as  possible  among  the  people. 

He  was  an  honor  and  credit  to  his 
native  Hawaiian  people,  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  generally,  and  to  his  country  of 
adoption,  the  United  SUtcs  of  America. 
Even  the  following  thumbnail  sketch  of 
his  career  clearly  shows  his  greatness. 

Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole 
was  born  on  March  26.  1871.  in  Kola  on 
the  island  of  Kauai.  He  attended  the 
Royal  School  and  Punahou  College  in 
Honolulu.  Subsequently,  he  studied  4 
years  in  St.  Matthews  College,  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  then  journeyed  to  England  where 
he  was.  for  a  time,  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  In  England 
and  was  graduated  from  a  business  col- 
lege there. 

In  1884  he  was  created  a  prince  by 
royal  proclamation.  He  then  occupied 
a  position  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  Hawaiian  Government.  In 
1895  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  rev- 
olution of  the  Hawaiians  against  the  so- 
called  Republic  of  Hawaii,  and  was.  as  a 
result,  imprisoned  for  1  year. 

He  visited  Africa  during  the  years 
1899-1902  and  fought  in  the  British 
Army  in  the  Boer  War.  He  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  58th  Congress 
and  to  the  nine  succeeding  Congresses. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  from 
March  4.  1903.  until  his  death  in  Waikiki 
on  January  7.  1922.  He  is  interred  in 
the  Royal  Mausoleum  in  Nuuanu.  Oahu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  statehood,  which 
was  first  his  dream  and  that  of  his  peo- 
ple, his  spirit,  his  example,  will  ever  live 
and  move  among  us.  For  in  him  is 
embodied  the  greatness  of  Hawaii's 
people. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTTVITIES 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  may  have 
until  April  6  to  file  a  report. 


POOD  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  < 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
doubt  that  any  greater  problem  faces 
this  body  and  the  American  people  to- 
day than  the  problem  of  our  apparent 
inability  or  reluctance  to  match  the  hun- 
ger and  starvation  in  the  world  with 
our  magnificent  capacity  to  produce  food 
and  fiber.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
where  the  fault  may  lie,  but  it  is  an  in- 
escapable fact  that  fault  is  to  be  found. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Kansas  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers  meeting  in 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  on  November  18, 
1958,  I  stressed  the  moral  responsibil- 
ity which  is  ours  in  this  matter.  I  re- 
ceived immediate  and  very  favorable  re- 
sponse from  the  people  of  my  district, 
and  from  many  other  sections  of  our 
coimtry.  Our  people  are  steadily  be- 
coming more  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
over-filled  granaries  should  and  do  shock 
the  conscience  when  we  dwell  upon  the 
millions  of  hungry  mouths  throughout 
the  world. 

On  January  29.  1959.  I  submitted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  63.  which 
I  should  like  to  read  to  you  at  this  time. 

Whereas  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
produced  by  the  American  fanner  is  the 
marvel  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  most  of  the  people  of  the  world 
are  undernourished:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  historically 
have  been  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  In  many  nations  of  the  free  world 
vital  economic  development  programs  are 
retarded  and  political  stability  Is  threat- 
ened by  an  Inadequate  supply  of  food;  and 

Whereas  the  remarkable  bounty  of  the 
free  American  farmer  has  resulted  In  ac- 
cumulations of  farm  commodities  for  which 
there  is  Insufflclent  domestic  demand:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  seeks  to  reduce  un- 
ncoMsary  expenditures.  Including,  where 
poMlble.  those  for  commodity  storage  and 
for  foreign  assistance:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  bloc  has  publicly  chal- 
lenged the  United  States  and  her  allies  to 
economic  competition  In  demonstrating  be- 
fore the  world  the  viability  of  their  respec- 
tive economic  systenis:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatities 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  an  agricultural  abun- 
dance Is  one  of  America's  greatest  assets 
for  raising  living  standards  and  promoting 
peace  and  stability  In  the  free  world;  and 
that  Congress  favors  action  to  resolve  the 
paradox  of  American  agricultural  surpluses 
and  world  food  needs  by  more  fully  utiliz- 
ing the  resources  of  the  American  farmer 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance program. 

Sec.  2.  This  concurrent  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Food  for  Peace  Resolution." 

"Food  for  peace"  might  well  be  a  most 
forceful  and  effective  weapon  in  our  un- 
ending determination  and  struggle  to 
protect   the    blessed    freedom    which    is 


ours,  and  which  we  would  share  wiUi  our 
fellow  men  throughout  the  world.  Our 
present  overproduction  would  strengthen 
people  of  foreign  countries  and  would 
greatly  assist  them  in  their  effort  to  re- 
sist Communist  aggression.  In  the  long 
run,  by  plain  arithmetic,  the  strength- 
ening of  friendly  people  in  foreign  lands 
would  reduce  the  spending  in  our  own 
military  budget.  None  can  refute  the 
statement  that  a  people  who  have 
enough  to  eat  are  much  less  susceptible 
to  the  siren  call  of  the  Kremlin. 

Divine  providence  has  bestowed  upon 
us  the  resources  and  the  know-how  to 
produce  in  abundance.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting production  on  our  farms,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  we  will  know  increased 
production  with  hybrids,  with  new  fer- 
tilizers, and  with  continued  advance- 
ment in  methods  and  in  farm  machin- 
ery. It  is  the  American  way  to  produce 
more  and  better  and  we  will,  of  course, 
continue  in  that  way. 

Let  us  stop  thinking  of  surplus  as 
an  awesome  and  crushing  thing,  and 
instead  recognize  it  as  a  bountiful 
blessing,  and  intended,  by  Almighty  God, 
to  feed  the  mouths  of  His  children. 

It  is  not  my  iiitent  or  purpose  here 
today  to  preach  a  sermon,  though  per- 
haps sermons  on  the  subject  are  needed. 
Prayer  and  good  Intentions  alone  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  Correlation  of 
American  overproduction  of  foodstuffs 
is.  of  course,  fraught  with  many  pit- 
falls. However,  it  is  tempting  and 
heartening  to  know  that  if  we  really 
set  out  to  feed  the  hungry,  with  the 
same  ingenuity  and  determination  that 
we  apply  to  weap>ons  of  war,  we  can  and 
will  overcome  the  diflflculties. 

The  world  and  its  hungry  millions  is 
a  ready  market  for  our  farm  produc- 
tion. I  shall  not  go  into  this  subject 
in  detail  for  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  that 
the  statement  is  true. 

An  example  is  to  be  had  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Haiti,  where  after  extended 
drought,  human  beings  are  actually  fac- 
ing death  from  starvation.  They  have 
not  enough  to  eat.  While  we,  with  ap- 
parent easy  conscience,  eat.  produce, 
and  complain  about  having  so  much. 

A  very  short  time  ago  a  delegation 
from  India  visited  in  my  district  and 
while  there  said,  "India  could  use  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  per  year  to 
feed  its  hungry  multitudes,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  steady  flow  of 
wheat  over  a  peribd  of  years,  while  they 
build  their  economy  and  purchasing 
power.  A  large  quantity  of  wheat  one 
year  and  none  the  next  would  result  in 
chaos  and  revolution." 

I  say  to  my  good  colleagues  today, 
we  will  not  have  peace  imtil  we  have 
honestly  faced  the  dilemma  of  our  bulg- 
ing granaries  and  empty  stomachs 
throughout  the  world. 

Tomorrow  is  Good  Friday,  a  day  on 
which  our  thoughts  would  naturally 
turn  to  suffering  humanity,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  foimd  in  this  world  of  ours. 
I  know  that  my  good  friends,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  will  join  with  me  in 
a  firm  resolution  to  continue  in  the  hal- 
lowed American  tradition  of  extending 
aid  to  the  needy.  At  this  particular 
time  of  year,  contemplating  the  promise 


of  Easter  mom,  I  call  upon  this  distin- 
guished body  to  bear  well  in  mind  those 
words,  "whatsoever  you  have  done  unto 
these,  the  least  of  my  brethren,  you 
have  done  it  unto  Me." 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OP  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous flaw  which  has  developed  in  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 — the  urban 
renewal  mechanism.  The  proposal 
would  require  full  public  disclosure  of 
redevelopment  proposals  submitted  by 
private  redevelopers  of  title  I  land  be- 
fore any  contract  or  commitment  of  any 
kind  could  be  made  between  the  rede- 
veloper  and  the  local  public  agency. 

This  proposal  would,  I  firmly  believe, 
have  no  restrictive  effect  whatever  on 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program.  On 
the  contrury,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  go 
far  toward  restoring  public  confidence 
in  Federal  urban  renewal.  The  problem 
this  bill  would  resolve  hsis  arisen,  I 
iinderstand,  in  many  metr(Hx>litan  com- 
munities. I  am  of  course  especially  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation  in  New  York 
City;  but  I  have  received  mail  on  this 
problem  from  other  areas  as  well.  We 
have  found  in  New  York — in  which,  I 
might  add,  more  than  $93  million  have 
been  or  was  expected  to  be  advanced  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
for  title  I  projects  as  of  June  30.  1&5&-- 
we  have  found  in  New  York  that  urban 
renewal  is  rapidly  getting  a  black  eye 
because  it  has  too  often  been  resulting 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  homes  of 
low  and  middle-income  dwellers  and  the 
subsequent  redevelopment  of  the  resold 
land  into  high-rent  apartments.  There 
is  no  answer  I  can  give,  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
evasion  I  can  make,  to  the  question  so 
many  have  angrily  written  to  me:  "Why 
are  milliofis  of  dollars  of  tax  money 
being  spent  to  turn  inexpensive  dwell- 
ings into  exiJensive  ones?" 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  Federal  urban  redevelopment  pro- 
gram that  the  HHFA — that  the  Federal 
Government — shall  not  intrude  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  various  localities  to 
tell  them  how  they  must  redevelop  their 
cities.  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to 
that  concept.  But  it  can  hardly  be  in- 
consistent with  that  concept  to  require 
that  any  locality  seeking  the  benefit  of 
a  Federal  grant  shall  give  its  citizens 
a  fair  chance  to  participate  intelligently 
in  the  formulation  of  that  locality's 
lu-ban  renewal  plans. 

What  has  been  happening  is  that  the 
redeveloper — the  person  or  organization 
ultimately  acquiring  the  renewal  area  by 
markdown  sale — is  being  selected  by 
the  local  public  agency  without  an  ade- 
quate opE)ortunity  being  provided  to 
other  potential  redevelopers  or  to  the 
public  at  large  to  study  his  proposals. 
Commitments  are  bein^  made  either 
formally  or  informally  imder  circum- 
stances operating  to  conceal  from  the 
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public  just  who  is  redeveloping,  what  it 
will  cost,  what  the  rents  will  probably 
be.  and  what  profit  is  anticipated. 

I  can  cite  one  unhappy  example.  In 
Manhattan  the  Washington  Square  title 
I  project  has  torn  down  low-rent  apart- 
ments and  lofts,  and  uprooted  small 
businesses,  only  to  build  a  string  of 
large,  luxury  apartment  houses,  renting 
for  better  than  $75  per  room  per 
month — in  some  apartments  for  a  great 
deal  more.  Nothing  beyond  the  vaguest 
information  as  to  what  the  anticipated 
rents  would  be  was  made  available  when 
the  commitment  with  the  redevelopment 
syndicate  was  made.  The  names  and 
interests  of  the  investors  in  this  proj- 
ect-^which  was  made  possible  by  grants 
of  $8  million  of  Federal  and  $4  million 
of  State  funds — were  shrouded  for  some 
time  in  secrecy  and  rumor,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  this  redeveloper  had  been  required 
at  the  first  merely  to  make  full  and  ad- 
vance public  disclosure  of  its  cost,  fi- 
nancing and  profit  projections.  I  serious- 
ly question  whether  an  enlightened  and 
aroused  public  opinion  would  have  al- 
lowed this  to  go  forward  in  view  of  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  all  housing 
schemes:  to  produce  adequate  housing 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  cannot 
now  afford  it. 

My  bill  would  require  as  a  prerequisite 
to  any  redevelopment  commitm«it  the 
filing  and  public  availability  of  a  pro- 
spectus containing  certain  information. 
It  would  require  no  more.  It  would  not 
intrude  on  local  autonomy — it  would  fa- 
cilitate it.  I  have  discussed  the  bill  at 
length  with  a  great  number  of  authori- 
ties on  urban  renewal.  I  urge  its  seri- 
ous consideration — and  its  enactment — 
to  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  short  and  I  ask 
under  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

A  Biu.  To  Amsno  Titli  I  or  the  Housinc  Act 

or  1949  To  Rkquikz  Kach  PmospicTivi  Re- 

DCVXI.OPKX  Undek  the  Slcm  Clearance  and 

Urban    Renewal    Pkocram    To    File    and 

Make  Ptblic  a  PROspicrrs  Setting  Forth 

Its  Identity,  Its  Proposed  Financing,  the 

Estimated  Rents  and  Pnorrrs.  and  Certain 

Related  Items  or  Inpormation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

lOS  of  tbe  Housing  Act  of  1949  la  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  paragraph; 

"(e)  No  contract  or  commitment  of  any 
nature  whatever  shall  be  made  between  the 
local  public  agency  and  any  person  for  re- 
development of  any  part  of  an  urban  renewal 
area  unleaa — 

"(1)  such  person  shall  havt  theretofore 
submitted  to  the  local  public  agency,  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  and  form  as  such 
agency  (under  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator) may  require,  a  prospectus  setting 
forth  in  detail— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  to 
redevelop  the  area  and  the  names  of  Its 
members,  offlcers,  and  principal  Investors  or 
shareholders: 

"(B)  tbe  proposed  financing  and  estimated 
total  cost  of  any  redevelopment  to  be  carried 
out  by  such  person; 

"(C)  the  schedule  of  estimated  rents  per 
room  or  sales  prices  per  unit,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  be  charged,  and  the  estimated  profit 
or  rate  of  return  to  be  derived,  by  such  per- 
son with  reepect  to  all  housing  proposed  f<* 
•uch  redevelopment;  and 


*(D)  such  other  Information  as  the  local 
public  agency  may  reqxiire  In  order  to  Insure 
that  all  Interested  parties  in  poMcsslon  of 
such  prospectus  may  be  in  a  position  intelli- 
gently to  evaluate  the  proposed  redevelop- 
ment before  any  such  contract  or  commit- 
ment is  made;  and 

"(2)  the  local  public  agency  shall  have 
theretofore  made  copies  of  such  prospectus 
fully  available  to  the  public  in  such  manner 
and  for  such  periods  as  the  AdmliUstrator 
by  regulation  may  prescribe." 


PAY  TELEVISION 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23.  1959,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  issued  Its  third  re- 
port in  its  subscription  television  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Commission  decided  that  it  would 
proceed  with  the  issuance  of  authoriza- 
tions for  limited  subscription  television 
tests.  The  tests  would  be  limited  to  one 
city  per  subscription  system  and  to  one 
subscription  system  per  city.  Further- 
more, in  case  more  than  one  television 
station  decides  to  participate  in  such 
trials  in  any  city,  such  stations  would 
not  be  permitted  to  broadcast  sub- 
scription programs  simultaneously. 

In  issuing  the  third  report,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  very  ma- 
terially modified  the  conditions  under 
which  it  proposed  to  authorize  sub- 
scription television  testa  in  its  first  re- 
port adopted  October  17.  1957.  The 
first  report  contemplated  trials  of  any 
one  system  in  up  to  three  cities. 
Furthermore,  the  first  report  left  open 
the  question  of  whether  any  receiving 
equipment  might  be  sold  to  the  public, 
while  in  its  third  report,  the  Commis- 
sion decided  that  the  public  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  purchase  any  special 
receiving  equipment  required  for  sub- 
scription television  operations  but  not 
needed  for  the  reception  of  free  tele- 
vision broadcasts. 

In  January  1958,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
subscription  television  and  the  FCC's 
first  report  adopted  October  17,  1957. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings  the  com- 
mittee, on  February  6,  1958,  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
committee  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  should  not  grant 
authorizations  for  sub.scription  tele- 
vialon  operations  as  contemplated  In  its 
first  report  unless  and  until  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
had  been  amended  so  as  to  specifically 
empower  the  Commission  to  grant  such 
authorizations. 

On  February  26,  1958.  the  Commission 
in  its  second  report  adopted  February  26. 
1958.  announced  that  new  applications 
for  authorizations  to  conduct  trial  sub- 
scription television  operations  would  not 
l>e  processed  until  30  days  following  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. 


On  July  3.  1958.  the  committee  re- 
quested the  Commission  to  continue  the 
status  quo  until  the  committee,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  legislation 
with  respect  to  subscription  television 
operations. 

On  July  23.  1958.  the  Commission  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  would  not 
grant  any  applications  for  trial  subscrip- 
tion operations  until  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  in  order  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  conduct  of  congressional 
hearings  on  the  subject  and  the  adoption 
of  such  legislation  as  Congress  might 
deem  appropriate. 

On  January  12,  1959,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  130  to  prohibit, 
except  for  technical  tests,  pay  television 
operations  until  specifically  authorized 
and  regulated  by  Federal  law.  The  reso- 
lution provides  that  such  technical  test 
operations  with  respect  to  any  particular 
system  of  pay  television  may  not  be  car- 
ried on  by  more  than  one  person  or  in 
more  than  one  area  of  the  country  and 
that  no  one  person  may  carry  on  such 
technical  test  operations  with  respect  to 
more  than  one  system  of  pay  television. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  given 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  subject 
of  subscription  television.  The  purpose 
of  the  detailed  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mittee was  to  scrutinize  the  original  pro- 
posal of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  contained  in  its  first  report 
of  October  17.  1957.  with  regard  to  sub- 
scription television  tests. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  most  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee that  the  scope  of  the  tests  con- 
templated by  the  Commission  in  its  first 
report  was  so  broad  that  there  was  a 
grave  risk  that  these  tests  would  bring 
about  the  virtual  establishment  of  a  new 
subscription  television  service  on  some 
extended  or  permanent  basis  without  the 
Congress  having  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider whether  the  operation  of  such  a 
service  on  a  permanent  basis  was  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  tests  proposed  by  the  Commission 
In  ita  third  report  are  considerably  more 
limited.  Such  tests  would  be  conducted 
only  in  cities  which  have  at  least  four 
commercial  television  services — includ- 
ing the  applicant's  station.  There  are 
20  cities  meeting  this  specific  require- 
ment. 

The  committee  was  informed  that,  at 
present,  there  are  five  subscription  tele- 
vision systems  which  might  be  tested. 
Thus,  a  maximum  of  five  cities  would 
be  involved  in  the  test  operations. 
Furthermore,  television  stations  partici- 
pating in  subscription  television  tests 
would  be  required  to  continue  the  broad- 
casting of  free  television  programs  as 
prescribed  by  the  Commission's  rules. 
These  rules  require  a  broadcasting  of 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  per  week  for 
stations  which  have  been  in  existence 
2  years  or  more.  Fewer  hours  are  re- 
quired for  stations  which  have  been  oper- 
ated less  than  2  years. 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  actual 
experience  with  such  limited  test  opem- 
tions  could  be  helpful  to  the  Congress 
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in  determining  whether  or  not  legislation 
should  be  adopted  to  authorize  subscrip- 
tion television  operations  on  some  ex- 
tended or  permanent  basis,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  the 
Commission  would  have  the  power  to 
grant  such  authorizations.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  committee,  on  March 
25.  1959.  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  earlier  resolution  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  February  6,  1958, 
should  not  apply  to  the  subscription  tele- 
vision test  operations  contemplated  by 
the  Commission's  third  report  adopted 
March  23.  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly  summarize 
the  reasons  which  motivated  the  com- 
mittee in  adopting  this  resolution. 

First.  As  a  matter  of  principle  it  would 
seem  unwise  to  prevent  the  conduct  of 
test  operations  of  any  new  development 
as  long  as  the  test  operations  themselves 
are  not  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
The  conditions  under  which  such  test 
operations  should  be  conducted,  how- 
ever, must  be  such  that  the  tests  will  not 
bring  about  the  virtual  establishment  of 
a  new  service  on  some  extended  or  per- 
manent basis  without  the  Congress  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  consider  whether 
the  establishment  of  such  service  on  an 
extended  or  permanent  basis  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Second.  The  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  its  third  report  will,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  and  the  commit- 
tee, so  limit  subscription  television  test 
operations  that  they  will  not  bring  about 
the  virtual  establishment  of  a  new  sub- 
scription television  service  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  without  a  congressional  deci- 
sion that  such  a  service  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

Third.  Under  the  limitations  of  the 
third  report,  the  financial  risk  is  placed 
where  it  belongs,  namely,  on  the  pro- 
moters of  subscription  television,  and 
these  promoters  are  on  notice  that  there 
is  no  assurance  that  at  the  end  of  the 
test  period  of  3  years  they  will  be  granted 
authority  for  continued  operation  of  sub- 
scription television.  On  the  contrary, 
the  promoters  are  on  notice  that  the 
Congress  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  to  empower  the 
Commission  to  grant,  and  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  power  to  grant,  au- 
thorization for  extended  or  permanent 
operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore.  In  conclusion, 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  action 
01  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
construed  as  placing  a  stamp  of  approval 
on  subscription  television  as  a  perma- 
nent service.  All  that  is  authorized  is 
the  conduct  of  limited  tests  sufficient  to 
detei-mine  the  feasibility  of  subscription 
television,  but  not  so  extensive  that  they 
u  ould  bring  about  without  further  action 
^  by  the  Congress  and  the  Commission  the 
development  of  a  new  subscription  tele- 
vision service  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  explain  in  some  detail  the  action  of 


the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  with  respect  to 
subscription  television  tests.  I  trust 
that  this  explanation  will  forestall  any 
erroneovis  interpretation  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Commission  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  no  implication  whatsoever  in 
the  committee  action  that  the  commit- 
tee considers  subscription  television  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. All  that  the  committee  action 
implies  is  that  the  conduct  of  limited 
tests  should  proceed  if  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  determines  that 
there  are  applicants  who  may  desire  to 
engage  in  such  tests  and  that  such  ap- 
plicants meet  in  every  respect  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  Commission  in 
its  third  report. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     SAMUEL 
WILDER    KING 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bei-s  who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  late  Honorable  Samuel 
Wilder  King,  following  my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thete  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  to  this  House 
the  terribly  sudden  and  unexpected  pass- 
ing of  a  most  distinguished  former  Dele- 
gate from  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Wilder  King,  who  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack on  the  night  of  March  24.  1959,  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dele?ate  Samuel  Wilder  King  was  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Hawaii  who  had 
sei-ved  Hawaii  and  his  Nation,  the 
United  States  of  America,  throughout 
a  lifetime  devoted  to  public  service,  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellowman  and  his 
fellow  citizens. 

His  death  comes  as  a  profound  shock 
to  all  the  people  of  Hawaii,  for.  with 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  admit  Ha- 
waii as  a  State,  former  Delegate  and 
former  appointed  Governor  King  had 
announced  his  plan  to  run  for  election 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
And  it  is  especially  a  shock,  since  his 
death  comes  so  soon  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  statehood,  a  matter  upon  which 
he  had  worked  so  hard,  so  long  and  so 
devotedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Samuel 
Wilder  King,  Hawaii  has  lost  a  true 
keiki  hanau  o  ka  aina— "child  bom  of 
the  land" — whose  love  for  Hawaii  and 
her  people  was  second  only  to  his  love  for 
his  wonderful  and  talented  family.  He 
was  particularly  and  justly  noted  as  an 
exemplary  and  wholly  devoted  husband 
and  father. 

Samuel  Wilder  King  achieved  great 
success    in    many    fields    of    endeavor. 


Possessed  of  boundless  energy,  and 
dogged  determination,  and  marked  by 
tenacity  in  adherence  to  principle,  Sam- 
uel Wilder  King  exemplified  the  ulti- 
mate in  good  citizenship.  For  his  in- 
tegrity of  character,  he  had  the  great- 
est personal  esteem  of  everyone  in 
Hawaii.  Certainly  his  great  courage  in 
support  of  his  convictions  was  most  ad- 
mirable and  worthy  of  emulation. 

A  great  sailor,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  June  1905.  by 
Delegate  Kalaruanaole.  He  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1910.  In 
1924  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
regular  Navy  but  remained  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  until  1928  at  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander. 

In  April  1932  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  supervisors, 
city  and  covmty  of  Honolulu.  Subse- 
quently that  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
beard,  and  in  1934  he  was  elected  Dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  reelected  in  1936.  1938. 
and  in  1940. 

Having  been  nominated  for  reelection 
in  the  Republican  primary  of  1942.  he 
withdrew  his  candidacy  and  resumed  his 
career  in  the  Navy  in  derfense  of  his 
country.  He  served  in  active  duty  with 
distinction  and  decorations  until  E>ecem- 
ber  1945  and  retired  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  February  of  1946. 

In  the  succeeding  years  he  served — 
among  other  things — as  president  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention,  as  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Hawaii,  and  most 
recently,  until  his  death,  as  a  member  of 
the  Territoriad  House  of  Representatives. 

Even  this  brief  and  wholly  inadequate 
resume  of  his  career  demonstrates  what 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  along  with  so  many 
others  in  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
jcnow — that  the  service  of  Samuel  Wilder 
King  In  the  cause  of  his  country  and  in 
the  cause  of  Hawaii  is  one  that  will  not 
be  equalled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  Samuel  Wilder  King  is  a  distinct 
lo.'^s  to  Hawaii  and  to  the  Nation,  his 
life  and  works  provide  all  Hawaii  and 
all  America,  at  this  historic  time  and 
hereafter,  with  an  inspiring  example  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship.  He 
will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  aU  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  our  former  colleague. 
Samuel  Wilder  King.  Delegate  from  Ha- 
waii during  the  74th.  75th,  76th.  and  77th 
Congresses. 

I  did  not  know  Sam  King  as  Delegate 
to  Congress  but  during  recent  years  he 
worked  closely  with  us  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — ^first,  as 
a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Hawaiian 
Statehood  Commission,  and  more 
recently  as  Territorial  Governor  from 
1953  to  1957. 

Governor  King  was  a  man  of  broad  in- 
terests. He  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1910  and  served  in  the  Navy 
until  1924  when  he  transferred  to  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Early  in  World  War  II 
he  returned  to  active  duty  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Pacific  theater 
for  4  years.  His  four  terms  in  Congress 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  number 
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of  Important  pieces  of  legislation.  As 
a  successful  businessman,  Mr.  King  en- 
gaged in  real  estate  and  insurance.  Ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  statehod  for  Hawaii. 
Sam  King  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  legislation  which  within  the  past 
month  won  the  approval  of  Congress. 
Serving  as  appointed  Oovemor  from 
1953  to  1957.  Sam  King  helped  the  Ter- 
ritory ready  itself  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  came 
out  of  retirement  and  was  elected  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature  in  November 
1958.  He  was  serving  in  this  capacity 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Sam  King  was  part  Hawaiian  himself 
and  a  responsible  spokesman  for  his 
people.  He  was  greatly  respected  and 
served  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  a  dedi- 
cated manner  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Hawaii  will  miss  Samuel  Wilder 
King,  naval  officer,  businessman,  and 
statesman.  I  Join  our  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  Mrs.  King  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  deep 
regret  over  the  passing  of  Samuel  Wilder 
King. 

Mr.  King  was  elected  as  a  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  Hawaii  in  1934.  At  tlie 
same  time  I  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Texas.  We  began  our  service  here  to- 
gether in  1935.  We  lived  in  the  same 
apartment  house  and  soon  became  good 
friends. 

Sam  King  was  a  man  of  character  and 
stature.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  ability 
and  great  devotion  to  duty.  He  served 
his  country  ably  and  well  in  a  political 
and  military  capacity  and  otherwise,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  others  here 
today. 

I  wish  to  join  others  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Wilder  King 
and  in  words  of  sympathy  to  the  fine 
family  who  survives  him. 


FOOD   FOR   PEACE   THROUGH   THE 
UNITED   NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Wolf]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h&ve  taken 
the  floor  on  the  day  before  Good  Fri- 
day to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  use 
of  food  for  economic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment in  underdeveloped  nations. 
Our  Judeo-Christian  heritage  and  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  our  Nation  de- 
mand that  we,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions lend  a  hand  to  those  people  that 
are  striving  for  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  discussing  this 
problem  with  certain  distinguished  lead- 
ers at  the  United  Nations:  Mr.  Myer 
Cohen,  Director  of  Operations  for  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund;  Mr.  Phil- 
ippe De  Seynes,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs  for  the  U.N.:  Mr.  Max  Finger, 
Ssnior  Advisor,  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Director  of 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund,  and  former  di- 
rector of  the  Marshall  plan;  Mr.  L.  Mi- 
chelmore,  U.N.  Technical  Assistance 
Board;  Mr.  Maurice  Pate,  Executive  Di- 


rector, UNICEF;  Mr.  Stanley  Sroka,  also 
with  UNICEP;  and  Mr.  David  Wilken, 
who  ia  with  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Affairs  of  the  State  Department.  These 
men  have  all  assured  me  that  there  is 
much  that  could  be  done  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  food  for  economic  development. 
Furthermore,  they  impressed  me  as  bril- 
liant and  dedicated  men  who  could  plan 
and  administer  such  a  program  with  the 
utmost  of  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  land  of  abun- 
dance: there  are  millions  of  cars  on  the 
road,  people  of  moderate  means  own 
their  own  homes;  our  working  and  white 
collar  class  work  reasonably  short  hours 
and  have  a  great  amount  of  leisure  time. 
We  are  dazzled  by  the  use  of  science  and 
technology  for  the  promotion  of  indivi- 
dual comfort  and  the  public  good.  There 
is.  In  this  country,  a  level  of  material  and 
political  well-being  that  hitherto  has 
been  unknown  in  this  world.  No  doubt 
we  may  criticize  much  in  our  society. 
No  doubt  we  may  suggest  that  many  of 
our  values  have  gone  cwry.  no  doubt  we 
may  question  the  drift,  apathy,  and  dis- 
interest which  has  gripped  the  United 
States.  No  doubt  there  Is  a  subtle,  yet 
perceptible  drift  toward  what  our  Pres- 
ident has  called  a  garrison  state.  And, 
in  the  future,  I  intend  to  discuss  these 
various  problems  of  the  American 
society.  I  intend  to  explore  them 
and  point  out  places  where  I  think  we  are 
betraying:  our  heritage  of  freedom.  I 
intend  to  consider  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor,  the  use  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources for  domestic  consumption  in  our 
depressed  and  underdeveloped  areas. 
And  we  all  know,  unfortunately,  that  a 
great  number  of  these  areas  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

But  for  today,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
we  are  a  land  of  abundance  as  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  still  a 
land  which  guarantees  individual  free- 
dom and  opportunity  to  its  citizens.  Our 
Nation  and  the  high  ideals  we  represent 
are  still  considered  the  hope  of  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world.  These  pwo- 
ple  look  to  the  American  society  as  a  per- 
sonification of  a  series  of  idealo  that  have 
been  realized  and  could  be  realized  in 
their  own  country.  For  this  reason  they 
judge  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
carefully  and  critically.  The  underde- 
veloped nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  judge 
the  way  we  use  our  economic  plenty  and 
agricultural  abundance  because  they  are 
just  beginning  to  industrialize,  they  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  disparity  between 
their  economic  status  and  our  economic 
status.  Yet  one  does  not  have  to  be 
either  an  African,  Asian,  or  even  a  statis- 
tician to  realize  this  intolerable  dis- 
parity. For  in  these  statistics  one  is 
able  to  see  the  suffering  economically 
and  consequently,  sociologically  and 
psychologically  that  is  part  of  the  lives 
of  a  billion  people  in  thus  world. 

In  India  the  average  income  per  cap- 
ita is  approximately  $68  or  $69  per  year. 
In  Indonesia  the  average  income  is  $28 
per  capita  per  year,  in  the  Philippines 
the  average  income  per  capita  is  ap- 
proximately $44  per  year.  For  over  1 
billion  people  in  this  world  the  average 
income  per  year  is  $125  per  capita.  In 
the  United  States  the  average  Income 


per  capita  per  year  is  $2,200.  Needless 
to  say,  a  widening  gap  between  the  have 
and  have  not  nations  of  this  world  is  a 
basic  source  of  conflict. 

We  should  never  forget  that  right  now 
1  billlan  people  in  this  world  are  living 
on  the  edge  of  starvation.  TTiese  people 
toil  16  hours  a  day  with  their  hands  and 
with  the  most  crude  and  rudimentary 
hand  tools  in  order  to  obtain  enough 
food  for  themselves  and  their  families 
to  keep  alive  only  for  the  day  they  work. 
Each  day  is  a  fight  to  live.  The  gnawing 
pangs  of  hunger  are  never  quieted. 
The.se  people  cannot  think  of  nor  can 
their  governments  consider  for  them 
vast  programs  of  industrialization  in 
which  they  can  participate.  Countries 
cannot  consider  employment  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
and  children  who  are  literally  never 
more  than  1  day  away  from  starvation. 
For  each  day  the  struggle  for  food  is  the 
biggest  and  most  uncertain  factor  in 
these  countries.  And,  therefore,  the  peo- 
ple are  ill  prepared  to  participate  in 
industrialization  and  the  governments 
are  unable  to  u.so  funds  which  should 
go  for  industrializing  purposes  since 
such  moneys  must  be  used  in  part  to 
keep  these  people  alive. 

Yet  we  in  the  United  States  know — 
especially  we  in  the  agricultural  areas~ 
that  we  have  on  hand  an  undistributed 
amount  of  food  which  totals  some  $8,700 
million.  We  know  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  these  food  resources  are  literally 
rotting  away  in  storage  bins.  Indeed, 
something  has  clearly  gone  wrong  in 
our  thought  and  actional  processes 
when  we  persist  in  saying  we  have  sur- 
pluses when  there  are  nations  In  this 
world  that  cannot  industrialize  because 
their  people  are  starving. 

We  in  the  United  States  had  better  do 
what  we  can  to  rectify  this  shocking  sit- 
uation. We  can  111  afford  to  misjudge 
the  awakening  of  the  F>eoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  to  the  feeling  that  they  do  not 
have  to  live  on  the  edge  of  starvation. 
The  latter  fact  is  a  result  of  proof  that 
has  been  shown  to  these  people  by  West- 
em  countries  and  particularly  the  United 
States.  We  have  shown  these  people 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  accept  the 
tragic  fate  of  their  forebears.  We  have 
shown  them  that  life  can  be  more  than 
a  perpetual  search  for  the  absolute 
necessities.  But  now  that  we  have 
pointed  the  way  toward  the  possibility 
of  material  well-being  we  cannot  let  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  down.  We 
must  be  willing  to  show  them  that  we 
are  willing  to  spend  greater  amounts 
than  in  the  past  on  economic  develop- 
ment and  give  greater  agricultural  aid 
to  these  countries.  In  the  past  10  years. 
according  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
United  States  has  spent  an  average  of 
$33.6  billion  on  defense  per  year,  where- 
as our  economic  assistance  each  year  for 
the  past  10  years  has  averaged  $2.2  bil- 
lion. We  must  show  them  that  we  will 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  reduce 
tensions  on  the  international  scene  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  pro- 
jected 10-year  military  budget  of  $500 
billion.  We  should  always  remember 
that  military  armaments  and  mihtary 
armaments   races  do   nothing    but   buy 
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time — and  we  do  not  even  know  if  that 
is  true.  Military  armament  races  never 
aid  the  people  in  any  material  or  moral 
sense.  Let  us,  however,  accept  the  as- 
sumption that  we  need  these  arms.  If 
it  is  true  that  we  are  buying  time  through 
military  preparedness,  we  must  also  be 
willing  to  do  something  with  this  time. 
That  is  to  say,  we  must  have  large-scale 
positive  and  comprehensive  programs  of 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations.  For  in 
such  aid  we  are  preserving  peace  through 
having  people  share  in  economic  well- 
being. 

Not  only  must  we  aid  underdeveloped 
areas  economically  through  the  use  of 
American  dollars  and  increased  private 
investment  but  we  must  use  part  of  our 
vast  agricultural  resources  to  aid  na- 
tions in  their  attempt  to  leap  Into  the 
age  of  industrialization.  There  have 
been  many  proposals  promulgated  which 
have  had  as  their  basic  idea  the  use  of 
food  to  aid  underdeveloped  areas.  One 
of  these  proposals  is  now  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  This  law  has  operated  well 
for  the  most  part  and  should  be 
strengthened.  Both  Public  Law  480  and 
section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  are  good  laws  but  their  purposes 
are  far  too  limited.  These  laws  are  not 
aimed  at  the  aiding  of  economic  de- 
velopment of  other  countries.  Section 
402  merely  gives  recipient  countries  a 
choice  of  accepting  a  certain  share  of 
our  aid  dollars  in  the  form  of  farm 
products.  Our  food  abundance  certainly 
should  not  be  used  to  supplant  the 
meager  cash  amounts  that  are  presently 
received  by  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. The  avowed  purpose  of  Public 
Law  480  is  to  increase  the  export  of  farm 
commodities.  The  use  of  the  proceeds 
from  sales  under  this  law  for  the  goal 
of  economic  development  is  Incidental 
and  subordinate  to  our  puipose  of  in- 
creasing our  exportation  of  farm  re- 
sources. Neither  law  provides  a  mech- 
anism to  insure  that  our  commodity  ex- 
ports result  in  additional  world  con- 
sumption of  these  products  which  would 
not  have  taken  place  in  the  absence  of 
such  products.  In  the  past  few  years 
other  proposals  have  been  put  forward 
authoriziiig  the  use  of  food  for  an  inter- 
national agency  which  would  then  ad- 
minister a  program  of  use  through  the 
various  underdeveloped  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, S.  85  and  S.  86  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress contained  such  a  notion.  Sup- 
ported by  22  Senators,  this  resolution 
would  have  provided  for  (a)  the  acquisi- 
tion and  storage  of  sale  products  and 
other  raw  materials  when  overall  sur- 
pluses would  otherwise  cause  undesirable 
price  investments  (b)  prevention  of 
famine  and  starvation  (c)  absorption 
of  temporary  market  surpluses  and  (d) 
use  of  currencies  pai<J^by  agricultural 
goods  to  assist  in  flnancirg  improved 
economic  and  social  development.  How- 
ever, Executive  opposition  to  these  reso- 
lutions ended  any  attempt  to  proceed 
further  to  the  Senate. 

But  now  a  new  time  has  come,  a  new 
chance  to  aid  our  fellow  man  has  arisen, 
a  new  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
which  advantage  must  be  taken. 

Various  studies  have  been  carried  out 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  using  our 


food  to  aid  economic  development. 
Knowing  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tmemployed  and  under- 
employed farmers  and  workers  in  vmder- 
developed  countries  there  are  a  nimiber 
of  projects  which  could  be  undertaken 
that  will  put  these  people  to  work  with 
local  materials  and  local  resources  or 
with  only  small  accounts  of  equipment. 
This  would  speed  their  country's  devel- 
opment and  increase  its  productive  abil- 
ity by  building  roads,  telephone  lines, 
wells,  Irrigation  canals,  schools,  dams, 
warehouses,  processing  plants,  and  so 
forth.  Obviously,  there  are  problems. 
When  imemployed  people  are  put  to 
work  they  have  to  be  paid  and  their 
increased  purchases  of  food  and  clothing 
will  raise  the  levels  of  demand.  This 
increase  in  demand  for  consumer  goods, 
coming  into  the  market  before  they  can 
create  facilities  may  result  in  an  ex- 
pansion of  production  which  tends  to 
cause  inflation.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
our  farm  products  could  be  used.  These 
products  could  help  to  satisfy  a  large 
part  of  the  Increased  demand  from  the 
extra  people  put  to  work  until  later  ex- 
panding production  satisfies  it,  thus 
making  possible  increased  employment 
and  consumption  for  the  present,  and 
high  productive  power  and  demand  for 
goods  and  sustained  employment  tot  the 
future.  Such  programs  as  the  one  out- 
lined have  been  studied  thoroughly  by 
the  United  Nations.  Furthermore,  they 
are  well  equipped  administratively,  to 
aid,  to  some  extent,  the  distribution  of 
food  items  for  economic  development. 

Our  God-given  abundance  would  help 
feed  people  working  on  these  economy- 
building  projects,  or  would  be  sold  and 
the  domestic  currency  would  be  used  to 
pay  part  of  the  new  project  costs. 

These  foods  thus  sold  in  domestic  mar- 
kets would  be  offset  by  increased  food 
demands  from  the  additional  people  put 
to  work.  In  this  way,  for  example,  the 
milk  marketing  development  for  the  city 
of  Calcutta  could  be  financed  three- 
fourths  from  our  abundance  while  the 
forest  development  for  tlie  Andaman 
Islands  could  be  financed  entirely  by  our 
food  supplies.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  Interested  a  repwrt  prepared 
for  the  United  Nations  entitled  "Uses  of 
Agricultural  Surpluses  To  Finance  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  Underdeveloped 
Countries — Pilot  Study  In  India."  Be- 
sides a  project-by-project  analysis  this 
study  presents  a  picture  of  how  there 
may  be  an  overall  increase  in  the  5-year 
development  program  as  a  result  of  im- 
ported food.  Amazingly  enough,  it  is 
statistically  shown  that  $100  million  of 
food  used  for  such  an  increase  annually 
could  finance  an  addition  to  the  present 
5-year  plan  of  $240  million  worth  of 
projects  over  a  4-year  period. 

Many  people  have,  of  course,  raised 
certain  objections  to  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  economic  surpluses  on  an  inter- 
national level  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  is  the  fear  that  the  United 
States  will  flood  the  agricultural  market 
thereby  destroying  exports  of  other 
countries.  There  Is  the  fear  that  out  of 
a  greater  use  of  agricultural  resource 
will  result  a  possible  flooding  of  the  mar- 
ket  of   the   im(>orting  coimlry  thereby 


adversely  affecting  the  farmers  in  that 
country.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is 
still  the  basic  fact  that  a  billion  people 
are  on  the  edge  of  starvation  and  we 
have  over  $8 '^2  billion  worth  of  already 
grown  farm  resources  rotting  in  our  food 
bins.  It  is  a  proven  assumption  that 
national  plans  can  result  In  the  use  of 
this  food  In  a  way  which  will  not  disturb 
the  commercial  markets  of  other  coun- 
tries or  the  commercial  prices  in  the  Im- 
porting countries.  Yet  we  should  not 
deceive  ourselves.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  for  this  proposition  to  be  true  two 
economic  conditions  must  be  present. 
Firstly,  the  country  that  accepts  the  im- 
portation of  food  resources  for  economic 
development  must  lack  sufficient  re- 
sources of  skilled  manpower  and  of 
finance.  Projects  financed  by  food  re- 
sources could  expand  such  resources 
through  providing  more  finance  and 
through  speeding  up  the  education  and 
training  of  skilled  manpower  or  possibly 
by  feeding  the  workers  better.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  country  is  already  do- 
ing all  that  it  possibly  can  do  even  If 
more  finance,  more  training  or  more 
food  is  made  available,  then  obviously 
there  Is  nothing  that  surplus  products 
can  do  to  help  the  program  or  increase 
the  levels  of  consumption. 

The  second  condition  which  must  be 
present  is  that  the  increase  In  the  con- 
sumption of  foods  of  the  same  t3n;>e  as 
those  added  to  the  supply  through  the 
distribution  of  food  must  be  as  large  as 
those  additions  to  the  supply.  If  not. 
additional  supplies  will  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  farm  prices  and  hence  ulti- 
mately curtailing  domestic  farm  pro- 
duction. These  are  all  problems  which 
can  be  guarded  against  through  useful 
economic  planning. 

On  the  basis  of  the  administrative 
excellence  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  important  work  the  UJ4.  has  done 
in  this  field,  it  is  my  suggestion  that 
this  Congress  seriously  consider  the 
possibilities  of  aiding  economic  expan- 
sion through  the  use  of  American  ag- 
ricultural resources  through  the  United 
Nations.  Today  the  vmderdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  look  to  the  United 
Nations  as  their  protector,  as  their  hope 
for  peace  and  security.  They  look  to 
the  United  Nations  because  they  owe 
a  large  degree  of  their  Independence 
and  political  sovereignty  to  the  United 
Nations.  These  pe<H)le  feel  that  the 
kind  of  aid  that  Is  given  to  them  by 
sovereign  nations  has  too  many  politi- 
cal strings  attached.  And  we  know  that 
this  is  so.  We  in  Congress  know  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple should  be  aided  because  they  are  peo- 
ple, that  there  is  dignity  in  life,  that 
people  should  not  be  aided  because  we 
think  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  bribe 
them  Into  supporting  our  military  and 
political  position  as  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
our  goals  of  peace  and  our  national  se- 
curity will  be  better  secured,  and  our 
political  systems  will  be  better  secured 
if  we  do  not  constantly  tie  aid  to  nations 
in  a  way  which  forces  their  hand  ideo- 
logically. By  proposing  the  possibility 
of  an  expanded  economic  industrial  de- 
velopment program  for  the  United  Na- 
tions which  will  have  as  one  of  its  basic 
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features  part  of  our  afirricultural  re- 
sources we  will  have  done  much  to  prove 
our  good  faith,  our  good  intention,  and 
our  hope  that  people  all  over  this  world, 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Europe,  may  live 
in  dignity  and  freedom  from  want.  Fur- 
thermore, we  will  be  showing  the  world 
that  we  hold  the  United  Nations  as  our 
greatest  instrument  for  peace  and  se- 
curity in  this  world. 

To  these  ends  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  food  and  fiber  available  to  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  tigen- 
cies.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  within  the 
next  few  days  which  will  convey  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  their  willingness  to  aid  the 
cause  of  peace  with  a  positive  program 
aimed  at  abolishing  the  reasons  for  war. 
That  is,  to  help  to  ultimately  eliminate 
starvation,  human  exploitation,  discrim- 
ination and  other  injustices.  I  propose 
that  we  demonstrate  our  responsibility 
as  the  world's  most  fortunate  Independ- 
ent democracy  by  using  our  food  and 
fiber  resources  to  aid  other  nations  in  the 
Improvement  of  their  living  standards. 
It  is  the  policy,  further,  of  my  bill  to  aid 
through  the  United  Nations,  nations  that 
do  not  have  adequate  food  reserves,  and 
are  forever  in  peril  of  national  catas- 
trophe because  of  crop  failure,  droughts, 
and  other  causes  which  may  tend  to 
cause  unsettled  conditions  and  cutbacks 
in  programs  of  industrialization  and 
education  resulting  from  inadequate  food 
supply.  Hence,  it  is  the  purpose  of  my 
bill  to  utilize  food  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  continued  industrialization  and 
education  for  those  nations  not  as  for- 
timate  as  our  own. 

On  this  day  before  Good  Friday  it  Is 
a  good  time  to  remember  our  religious 
heritage.  Missiles  are  only  one  way  of 
fighting  the  Soviet  threat.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  best  way  of  thwarting  the 
Soviet  threat  is  to  return  to  those  basic 
religious  principles  which  are  so  much 
a  part  of  our  heritage.  It  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  Matthew,  "Feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  heal  the  sick."  This 
is  the  tradition  we  must  defend,  remem- 
ber, and  apply.  It  is  this  way  that  we 
shall  be  successful  against  totalitarian- 
ism. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall 
have  true  national  security  while  preserv- 
ing the  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to 
associate  themselves  with  my  remarks 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Wolf].  Indeed  it  is  a  great  para- 
dox to  me  why  in  a  world  which  is  learn- 
ing the  means  of  becoming  both  richer 
and  smaller  than  it  has  ever  been,  why 
we  cannot  learn  to  remove  the  evils  of 
alternations  of  glut  and  scarcity.  I  cer- 
tainly beUeve  that  United  Stetes  through 
the  United  Nations  could  very  well  help 
In  the  world's  efforts  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem.   The  moral  code  of  our  Western 


World  calls  for  Intelligent  and  charitable 
action. 

It  Is  certainly  clear  that  the  careful 
use  of  food  resources  in  needy,  under- 
developed areas  could  do  much  to 
strengthen  and  facilitate  industrializa- 
tion. India  is  clearly  one  example  of 
where  the  careful  use  of  food  resources 
could  release  capital  for  industrializing 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
life  in  the  military,  much  of  it  in  bring- 
ing order  from  chaos  m  Japan  after 
World  War  II,  but  I  know  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  also  know  that  we 
must  do  much  more  than  just  be  mili- 
tarily secure.  It  was  my  job  in  military 
government  to  help  distribute  American 
food  in  Japan,  and  so  I  was  privileged  to 
see  the  appreciation  on  the  faces  of  that 
great  people. 

Today  in  the  world,  as  the  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  seek  greater 
economic  security,  well-being  and  dig- 
nity. I  hope  that  we  will  explore  fully 
the  Idea  presented  by  Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  assotiate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Wolf].  I  compliment  him  on  his  artic- 
ulate presentation  of  the  basic  ideas  and 
facts  on  the  program  of  food  for  peace 
through  the  United  Nations.  It  is  sel- 
dom we  find  a  proposal  which  accom- 
plishes such  important  several  objectives 

concurrently. 

First.  It  accomplishes  the  end  of  ad- 
ministering to  the  needs  of  starving  peo- 
ples on  a  global  basis  in  keeping  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  our  country  in  being 
morally  responsive  to  human  indigence, 
no  matter  where  found: 

Second.  The  program  would  operate 
through  the  United  Nations  thereby  re- 
lieving this  country  of  the  concomitant 
objections  of  adversely  affecting  the  food 
markets  of  friendly  agricultural  export 
cotmtries  or  the  domestic  currencies  of 
recipient  nations;  and 

Third.  This  program  would  materially 
alleviate  our  domestic  problem  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

I  sincerely  hcpe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
proposal  will  be  translated  into  legisla- 
tion, and  that  this  Congress  will  give  it 
the  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration 
it  merits. 


CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
secrecy  and  silence  are  like  darkness. 
They  hide  many  things.  The  recent  at- 
tacks UE>on  some  Members  of  Congress 
spring  from  the  secrecy  which  surrounds 
their  employment  practices.  All  Mem- 
bers suffer  from  these  attacks  because 
they  are  a  reflection  upon  the  Congress 
Itself. 

Many  will  concede  that  In  a  great 
number  of  cases  the  employment  of  rela- 
tives in  the  offices  of  Members  has  re- 
sulted In  an  efficient,  well-run  office  or- 


ganization that  has  served  the  district 
well.  But  It  must  also  be  conceded  that 
there  have  been  abuses  of  the  practice 
which  have  created  a  cloud  of  sxispiclon 
upon  the  practice  In  any  form,  as  well  as 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives  It- 
self. 

Because  of  the  abuses  it  would  prob- 
ably be  wise  to  discontinue  the  procedure 
entirely.  However,  I  realize  that  any  ac- 
tion of  such  finality  would  penalize 
those  who  employ  relatives  and  obtain 
from  them  conscientious  and  efficient 
service. 

Since  few  misdeeds  occur  In  the  bright 
light  of  disclosure,  I  propose  to  tear  away 
the  veil  of  secrecy  which  surrounds  the 
employment  of  Members'  staff.*?.  I  have 
introduced  legiJlatlon  which  would  re- 
quire a  Member  to  file  a  statement  with 
the  Clerk  at  the  time  of  employment,  set- 
ting forth  the  relationship  by  blood, 
mnrriage.  or  business  relationship  exist- 
ing  between  the  Member  and  the  em- 
ployee, together  with  a  description  of 
nature  of  work  to  be  performed,  place  of 
work,  and  approximate  hours  of  employ- 
ment. Such  records  will  be  available  for 
public  inspection. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  measure  will 
advise  the  public  sufficiently  of  the  nature 
of  the  employment  practices.  I  feel 
that  most  Members  would  willingly  sub- 
scribe to  Its  provisions  for  It  would  lift 
from  them  the  finger  of  suspicion.  And 
most  of  all  it  would  discourage  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  engage  in  a  prac- 
tice which  would  appear  unwise  or  un- 
conscionable in  the  light  of  public  ap- 
praisal. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
AIR  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  DerounianI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  during  recent  years. 
Members  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress have  expressed  concern  that  the 
Department  of  State,  in  negotiating  in- 
ternational air  agreements,  has  failed 
adequately  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  our  international 
air  carriers. 

Often,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  yield 
vital  operating  rights  to  foreign  carriers 
in  exchange,  not  for  equivalent  rights  for 
US-flag  air  carriers,  but  rather  for 
other  diplomatic  concessions  or  simply 
to  pacify  another  head  of  state.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  sacrifice  of  U.S.  in- 
terests, we  have  seen  the  U.S.  carriers 
percentage  of  international  air  traffic 
shrink  steadily,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
vast  percentage  of  international  air 
travelers  are  American  nationals. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today  because  of  a  current  situa- 
tion which  I  regard  as  the  most  disturb- 
ing example  of  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  protect  U.S.  economio 
rights  yet  to  come  to  my  attention. 


In  this  Instance  our  Government  has 
not  merely  adopted  an  unduly  generous 
attitude  during  international  negotia- 
tions. Instead,  the  State  Department 
proposes  to  give  to  the  United  Kingdom 
air  lights  between  the  two  largest  cities 
in  the  world — Tokyo  and  New  York — 
without  negotiations,  and  without  secur- 
ing any  compensatory  rights  for  the 
U.S. -flag  carriers  in  return. 

The  original  exchange  of  air  rights 
hetween  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  was  negotiated  with 
preat  care.  Routes  were  outlined  and 
terminal  and  intermediate  points  spelled 
out  in  great  detail  to  make  certain  that 
each  Government  was  receiving  rights 
of  equivalent  value. 

This  bilateral  agreement,  known  as 
the  U.S.-U.K.  Air  Services  Agreement, 
or  more  commonly,  the  Bermuda  Agree- 
ment, also  included  a  section  in  the  an- 
nex, section  rv<b>.  which  provided  that 
with  proper  notification  to  the  other 
Government  concerned,  additional  points 
could  be  added  to  a  given  route.  It  was 
understood  that  the  addition  of  such 
points  would  be  limited  to  points  of 
limited  traffic  potential  which  were  di- 
rectly on  the  existing  route  and  did  not 
involve  substantial  additional  mileage. 

Among  the  routes  granted  the  British 
were  two  which  would  permit  service  be- 
tv;een  Hong  Kong,  Midway,  Wake. 
Guam.  Honolulu.  San  Francisco,  and 
New  York. 

About  2  years  ago.  on  January  22, 
1957.  David  Proudlove.  the  U.K.  Civil 
Air  Attache  In  Washington,  advised  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  United 
Kingdom  was  adding  Tokyo  as  a  point 
on  its  transpacific  route  No.  7.  utiliz- 
ing the  provisions  of  IV<b)  of  the  bi- 
lateral. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Tokya  is  scarcely 
a  minor  point,  that  substantial  route  de- 
viation was  involved,  neither  the  State 
Department  nor  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Boprd  made  any  objection. 

They  made  no  objection.  In  fact,  de- 
spite the  utterly  incredible  fact  that  the 
second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Proudlove 's  let- 
ter, after  advising  that  rV(b>  was  bemg 
used  to  add  Tokyo,  said: 

In  doing  this.  I  would  like  to  make  It 
clear  that  we  are  not  In  any  way  departing 
from  our  previously  expressed  views  that 
IV(b)  procedure  Is  Inapproprliite  for  the 
addition  of  minor  points. 

In  short,  said  the  U.K.  In  effect.  "We 
are  doing  this  to  you,  even  though  we 
know  it  is  wrong,  but  do  not  you  dare 
try  it  on  us." 

A  few  weeks  later,  after  observing  the 
United  Kingdom  action.  Trans  World 
Airlines  sought  to  use  the  same  pro- 
cedure in  an  effort  to  close  a  long  exist- 
ing gap  between  Frankfurt  and  Zurich 
on  its  European  route.  1^'A  made  a 
request  of  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  rvcb)  procedure  be  employed  for 
this  purpose,  reasoning  that  Frankfurt 
was  a  traffic  point  of  much  more  limited 
significance  than  Tokyo. 

The  State  Department  replied,  on 
March  15,  1957,  over  the  signature  of 
Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi.  Acting  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  who  advised  that  It  would  not 


be  desirable  to  utilize  the  IV(b)  pro- 
cedure In  thlB  Instance. 

The  British  authorities  and  the  U.S. 
authorities  are  In  agreement  that  the  ZV(b) 
procedures  be  used  only  for  the  addition  oC 
points  of  limited  slgnlflcance— 

He  wrote. 

Recently,  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corp.  applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit 
to  begin  oF>erations  on  a  transpacific 
route,  and  included  Tokyo  as  a  point 
on  the  route.  Several  American  airlines 
objected,  and  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc., 
a  U.S.  carrier  operating  transpacific 
which  would  be  economically  affected  by 
a  Tokyo  authorization  for  BOAC,  inter- 
vened in  the  case  before  the  CAB.  The 
Air  Transport  Association  also  p>etitioned 
to  intervene,  but  was  denied. 

Northwest  asked  permission  to  argue 
before  the  CAB  the  question  of  whether 
Tokyo  had  been  properly  added  to  the 
BOAC  route  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bermuda  agreement.  Bureau  Coimsel 
for  the  CAB  then  asked  the  State  De- 
partment for  its  opinion  on  whether 
Tokyo  had  in  fact  been  properly  added 
to  the  route. 

The  CAB  received  a  reply  dated  Febru- 
ary 27.  1959.  signed  by  Laurence  C.  Vass, 
Director.  Office  of  Transport  and  Com- 
mimicatlons.    Wrote  Vass: 

Considering  first  the  question   whether 

Tokyo  can  be  added  to  BOAC's  route  pur- 
suant to  section  IV(b)  of  the  Annex  to 
the  Agreement,  the  answer  Is  afHrma- 
tive.  •   •   • 

Had  the  Department  of  State  concluded 
either  that  the  addition  of  Tokyo  was  not 
legitimate  exercise  of  section  IV (b)  right. 
or  that  Improper  procedures  had  been  em- 
ployed, It  could  have  requested  consultation 
on  the  dispute  and.  If  the  question  was  not 
thereby  satisfactorily  resolved,  resorted  to 
arbitration  under  article  9  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Services  Agreement.  However,  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  the  time  of  notification 
was  of  the  opinion  that  section  IV(b)  was 
being  properly  utilized  lu  this  particular 
instance. 

In  short,  according  to  Mr.  Va.^,  the 
State  Department  believed  it  proper,  on 
January  22,  1957,  for  BOAC  to  add  the 
major  traffic  point,  Tokyo,  to  its  route 
despite  the  fact  a  few  weeks  later,  on 
March  15,  TWA  was  being  advised  by  the 
same  Department  that  IV(b)  was  proper 
only  for  points  of  limited  significance. 

As  a  result  of  this  letter,  the  CAB 
ruled  that  Tokyo  had  been  added  as  a 
point  on  route  7  in  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment, and  denied  Northwest's  petition 
for  argument.  Hearings  are  scheduled 
on  the  BOAC  application,  but  now  will 
be  limited  to  public  interest  questions. 

Thus,  we  have  the  incredible  spectacle 
of  officials  of  oiu-  State  Department, 
whose  obligation  it  is  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  busi- 
ness enterprises,  citing  two  directly  op- 
posite interpretations  of  section  IV  (b). 
Moreover,  each  interpretation  was  uti- 
lized to  favor  the  British  air  carrier's 
interests  at  the  expense  of  international 

air  carriers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  not  only 
ridiculous,  it  is  intolerable.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has,  in  effect,  given  BOAC 
a  wholly  new  route — one  which  they  were 
never  Intended  to  have  under  the  bi- 


lateral— connecting  the  two  largest  cities 
In  the  world.  In  operating  this  service. 
BOAC  will  be  in  direct  competition  with 
the  U.S.  carriers  operating  between 
Tokyo  and  the  United  States.  Millions 
of  dollars  In  revenue  will  become  subject 
to  diversion. 

Yet  the  State  Department  has  made 
this  major  concession,  which  will  result 
in  serious  economic  effects  on  U.S. 
carriei-s,  without  securing  any  new  com- 
pensating rights  for  the  U.S.  carriers. 
The  Department  of  State  failed  even  to 
secure  Frankfurt-Zurich  rights  for  TWA 
or  an  entry  into  Hong  Kong  for  North- 
west, both  of  which  have  been  authorized 
by  this  Government  for  nearly  a  decade, 
and  neither  of  which  the  British  through 
protracted  negotiations  have  been  will- 
ing to  approve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  appall- 
ing action  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  action  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  acquiescing  to  it.  actions  which 
will  result  in  substantial  economic  dam- 
age to  U.S.  companies,  merit  investiga- 
tion by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress  and.  following  the  Easter  re- 
cess, I  intend  to  propose  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation be  undertaken. 


FOCUS  ON  GERMANY— INSTITUTE 
ON  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY,  MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  continues  to  be  focused 
on  Berlin,  on  Germany,  on  central 
turope.  Much  of  our  hope  for  accept- 
able solutions  to  the  problems  of  these 
areas  rests  in  full  discussion  of  the  many 
points  of  view  held  by  persons  who  have 
devoted  serious  thought  to  them. 

Such  a  discussion  was  held  in  Mil- 
waukee on  Saturday,  February  21, 1.959 — 
the  third  annual  Institute  on  United 
States  Foreign  Policy,  sponsored  by  the 
department  of  political  science  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin — Milkaukee; 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Milwaukee: 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  Bureau  of  Government  of 
the  University  Extension  Division.  Co- 
operating organizations  were  the  Wis- 
consin Committee  on  World  Affairs ;  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  (Wisconsin  chapter)  ;  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  United  Nations 
(Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  chapters); 
the  United  World  Federalists  (Midwest 
region) ;  the  Milwaukee  County  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs;  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Library ;  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  of  Milwaukee;  the 
Federation  of  German-American  So- 
cieties; the  International  Institute  of 
Milwaukee;  the  Steuben  Society  of  Mil- 
waukee; and  the  Deutschen  Schules- 
prachvereln  of  Milwaukee.  The  Insti- 
tute planning  committee  was  composed 
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of  Profa.  DoiuUd  R.  Shea,  ohalrman; 
Carl  P.  Rimfft.  Robert  Mattery  and  Lie- 
Roy  Pttanon  of  the  XTnlverilty  of  WU« 
eonslB;  David  Beokwlth,  C.  B.  Burnett, 
and  J.  Wm.  Stack.  Jr..  of  the  World 
Affaire  Council  of  Milwaukee ;  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Freeman,  Mn.  Donald  W.  DavU,  Mrs. 
Wendell  Phelps,  Mrs.  W.  Q.  Hyde,  Mrs. 
John  S.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stepp. 
and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Putnam  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

'  It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  appear 
on  this  program,  along  with  such  dis- 
tinguished speakers  as  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Lansing  Dulles,  special  assistant  to  the 
Director.  Office  of  German  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State:  and  Paul  H.  Nitze, 
president  of  the  Foreign  Service  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  director  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  and,  under 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
director  of  the  State  Department  policy 
planning  staff. 

I  have  just  received  the  tr^|K:nbed 
texts  of  the  remarks  given  by  Ml'SrDulles, 
Mr.  Nltze,  and  myself.  Because  of  the 
Importance  to  all  of  us  of  the  German 
situation.  I  offer  for  the  Record  the  texts 
of  these  three  addresses: 

Oebmant  and  the  Berlin  Crisis 
(By  Mrs.  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles) 
X  think  you  will  find  that  all  of  us  who 
speak  to  you  today  will  say  that  you  cannot 
separate  the  Berlin  crisis  from  the  Oerman 
question.  It  Is  one  question.  Therefore,  If 
I  talk  a  little  more  about  Germany  and  a 
Itttle  less  about  Berlin,  It  Is  because  of  this 
threat  to  our  whole  position  In  Europe.  The 
threat  to  Berlin  Is  not  new.  It  was  reiterated 
several  times  by  the  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  and  It  has  been  expressed  In  all  the 
Communist  newspapers. 

It  challenges  our  basic  Oerman  position 
and  our  position  in  Europe.  They  are  not 
merely  questions  of  detail  of  access  to  a  city 
placed  100  miles  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtaln. 
They  are  challenges  to  our  philosophy. 

How  did  this  threat  come  to  take  place 
at  this  time?  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  argument  about  this  point,  but 
there  are  many  of  us,  including  leading  Ber- 
llners,  who  say  that  the  condition  In  West 
Berlin,  the  brilliance  of  the  reconstruction, 
the  fine  new  buildings  built  with  American 
help,  built  with  to  some  extent  American 
money — and  I  underscore  the  fact  that  its 
been  the  Ideas  and  the  planning  almost 
more  than  the  money  that  has  brought 
forth  the  Memorial  Library,  the  Congress 
Hall,  the  new  housing  that  will  erect  a  new 
teaching  center  in  Berlin,  Medical  Teaching 
Center,  which  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
best  In  the  world,  all  this  going  up  in  a  city 
living  under  extremely  difficult  conditions — 
and  constituting  a  magnet  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  refugees  who  come  to  Ber- 
lin every  week.  The  East  Germans  feel  that 
this  situation  causes  instability  and  pre- 
vents their  building  their  regime  solidly  on 
the  Communist  principles  of  dictatorship. 
There  Is  always  an  escape  hatch,  there  Is 
always  a  basis  for  comparison,  there  are  al- 
ways people  who  wiu  say.  "Look  what  the 
free  world  has  done  in  West  Berlin."  We 
know  that  Ulbrlcht  went  to  Moscow,  we 
know  that  he  presented  a  complaint  there. 
We  know  that  as  a  result  of  this  and  various 
erroneous  appraisals  which  the  Kremlin 
made  of  the  Western  Alliance,  underesti- 
mating Its  solidity  and  disregarding  the 
facu  of  democracy  involved  in  oiu-  debate 
here  In  the  United  States  of  various  issues, 
that  they  thought  the  time  came  now  to 
challenge  what  I  call  basic  principles. 


A   MBW   rOUOT 

fhsM  bMlo  prlnoiplM  wtrt  for  a  ntw 
Otrmany  and  a  niw  Hurope  In  whloh  many 
idtaa  w«r«  worked  over  and  dlsoarded.  We 
oame  to  understand  that  the  past  was  no 
guide  to  the  future  In  the  treatment  of 
Germany,  that  Is  the  post'Versailles  Treaty 
period,  so  we  devised  a  new  policy.  And  I 
make  the  turning  point  the  speech  of  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  in  Stuttgtirt  in  1048.  Prom  then 
on.  we  with  our  allieti  have  helped  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  energetic  rebuilding  of  the 
country.  Now  the  principles  which  we  have 
used  and  which  we  have  followed  in  de- 
veloping this  program,  are  mainly  four  and 
they  are  so  closely  related  that  tliey  make 
a  coherent  whole,  even  though  portions  of 
them  can  be  looked  at  separately. 

The  first  principle,  and  one  which  I  would 
maintain  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  and  learned  statements  to  the 
contrary,  is  that  of  .security— of  horrors  of 
vacuum.  There  is  no  possibility  of  having 
an  area  without  a  secure  separate  relation- 
ship and  without  some  defense  potential 
that  will  not  be  rushed  Into  by  the  most  ag- 
gressive and  the  most  destructive  forces  that 
ore  for  the  moment  outside  that  vacuum. 
It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  make  people  who 
have  been  playing  with  this  idea  follow 
through  all  the  reasoning,  but  where  you 
have  Germany  in  a  very  strategic  geographic 
position  and  where  you  have  a  people  who 
have  demonstrated  for  more  than  a  century 
their  basic  vitality,  their  energy,  their  re- 
sourcefulness, their  determination,  it  is  to 
most  of  us  who  know  the  German  situation 
unthinkable  that  they  should  be  left  un- 
attached without  well  worked  out  challenges 
for  their  energies  and  their  creative  potential. 

So  the  first  principle  that  I  would  men- 
tion is  that  security  must  consist  of  inter- 
national relations  of  a  recognized  and  de- 
pendable sort  and  adequate  defense. 

ECONOMIC    STABILITT 

The  second  major  principle  Is  that  eco- 
nomic stability  and  economic  cooperation  In 
the  present  day  world  depends  on  stability 
and  help  in  all  the  major  elements  of  that 
world.  Germany  has  proven  by  vigorous  re- 
construction, by  her  export  trade,  her  foreign 
exchange  policies,  and  In  other  ways  the 
capacity  to  be  a  strong  element  In  a  recon- 
structed Europe.  No  one  can  question  that 
strength. 

The  third  principle,  and  this  comes  very 
close  to  the  specific  challenges  In  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Is  that  the  will  of  the  Oerman  people 
must  have  adequate  expression,  there  must 
be  a  true  democracy,  there  must  be  elections, 
there  must  be  debate,  there  must  be  a  free- 
dom from  police  state  methods. 

Now  the  German  elections  are  as  active. 
OS  energetic,  as  full  of  differences  of  opinion, 
and  capable  of  bringing  out  leadership  on 
different  sides  of  many  questions  as  any  that 
I  have  witnessed  In  any  other  country.  I  can 
say  that  Oerman  democracy  may  not  be 
perfect.  It  may  have  limitations,  but  I  think 
it  can  compare  favorably  with  that  of  most 
other  free  countries,  most  other  countries  in 
the  world  would  perhaps  be  a  better  way 
to  state  It. 

On  the  fourth  principle  which  has  become 
a  part  of  our  general  approach  to  Inter- 
national problems,  to  bring  together  and 
try  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  cooperation — 
that  principle  Is  that  Germany  has  to  be 
Integrated  Into  the  network  of  European 
production,  fine  arts,  and  activities  of  a  cul- 
tural, political,  parliamentary  and  other 
nature. 

STBTUHS    or    COOPBKATION 

Germany,  clearly  with  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  voluntarily  become  a  part  of  the 
Etiropean  systems  of  cooperation,  she  has 
shown  eagerness  and  capability  in  Joining 
such  organizations  as  the  OEC.  NATO,  the 
European   PaymenU   Union,   The    Coal    and 


ItMl  OommuBlty,  and  others.  There  Is  no 
point  that  X  oan  think  of  where  Germany 
has  failed  to  try  an  adequate  share  of  re* 
■ponflblllty  or  be  an  Important  element  In 
the  thinking  and  planning  In  theee  many 
organisations.  We  believe  this  Is  Important 
In  the  poetwar  world,  we  believe  we  cannot 
go  back  to  the  fragments  of  tbs  past  and 
that  this  has  to  be  held  as  an  element  In  our 
security,  in  our  stability,  in  our  decent  op> 
eratlons  in  the  world. 

Now  the  testing  of  theee  principles  which 
has  come  with  the  Berlin  challenge  is  very 
serious,  extremely  grave  and  holds  potential 
that  I  think  we  have  to  face  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  The  peace  treaty  that  has 
been  presented,  the  draft  peace  treaty,  and 
the  speeches,  and  the  newspaper  declara- 
tions, all  Indicate  that  a  vacuum  Is  to  be 
opened  up  In  the  area  of  Oermany  Into 
which  eventually  forces  of  incalculable 
magnitude  will  rush.  It  indicates  that  from 
the  economic  system  of  OermanV  which  Is 
now  stable  and  expanding — and]  I  include 
in  that  Berlin — must  come  something  other. 
It  must  be  faced  with  a  kind  of  price,  wage, 
material,  competition  which  will  lireak  down 
the  structure  of  that  economy.    | 

PAST  OP   aCSSIAN    PLAN    < 

It  is  quite  clear  on  a  number^of  state- 
ments that  this  conflict  between'^Yie  two 
systems  is  a  part  of  the  Russian  plan  and  It 
Is  what  would  result  In  fact  If  there  was  a 
withdrawal  of  Western  strength  from  the 
scene. 

The  challenge  also  Is  against  free  elections, 
against  the  expressing  of  the  will  of  the 
German  people.  Sometimes  this  takes  the 
form  that  this  will  is  irrelevant,  sometimes 
It  takes  the  form  that  Germany  i»  un- 
regenerate.  sometimes  It  takes  the  form  of 
statements  that  the  security  of  Europe  calls 
for  keeping  Oermany  more  or  less  In  shackles 
and  subordinate,  and  In  a  submerged  con- 
dition as  far  as  democratic  expression  is 
concerned.  Anyway,  in  any  case  It  Is  a 
direct  challenge. 

Now  one  can  look  at  Berlin  as  a  separat« 
item  in  this  crisis,  although  It  does  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  sense.  The  question  of  access 
to  Berlin  is  something  of  great  moment,  but 
at  the  same  time  It  does  not  represent  the 
true  problem.  Tliere  is  nothing  you  can  do 
to  gain  access  to  Berlin  that  would  protect 
that  access  If  the  surrounding  area  Is  govern- 
ed by  hostile  forces,  by  Soviet  dominated  or 
Communist  dominated  troops,  whether  they 
be  Oerman  troops,  and  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  East  Oerman  troops  under  Com- 
munist control,  or  whether  they  are  Russian 
troops.  The  difference  Is  not  very  great,  the 
orders  come  from  the  same  place  In  any  case. 
So  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  access  to 
Berlin  that  has  any  meaning,  unless  there  Is 
strength  In  the  support  of  the  principles 
which  we  have  adopted  and  which  we  hold 
to  OS  basic  in  connection  with  the  German 
situation  OS  over  a  broader  field. 

CAN'T    STAND    IMMOBILC 

Now  then  one  looks  to  see  what  can  be 
done,  we  cannot  stand  Immobile,  we  must 
search  for  any  possible  ground  where  by 
making  what  might  seem  to  be  a  concession 
we  could  make  a  gain.  There  can  l>e  no 
concession  which  Is  not  matched  by  gain  for 
the  free  world.  Therefore,  we  have  to  analyse 
each  move,  each  puzzle  in  that  connection. 

There  are  cerUln  limlU  set  to  the  expira- 
tion, negotiation  and  the  plans  to  meet  this 
crisis.  We  cannot  tolerate  or  consider  any- 
thing which  will  encourage  or  permit  Soviet 
Communist  aggression  and  subject  free  peo- 
ples to  new  aggression,  new  tyranny  which 
will  further  perpetuate  the  situation  in 
which  people  who  are  now  menaced  stand. 
Such  further  aggression  we  cannot  tolerate 
in  any  plan,  and  any  plan  has  to  be  con- 
sidered In  that  light.  We  cannot  give  most 
substantial  advantage  to  any  regime  which 
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has  said  that  It  is  out  to  ooaQuer  and  to  ooa> 
trol.  We  cannot  |l?s  away  anything  that  we 
have  under  those  eondltioos.  The  third 
limit  to  our  latitude  for  nafoMatlon  la  in  my 
opinion  the  will  and  the  clear  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  German  people  thenuelves. 

If  we  believe  In  the  other  principles  that 
we  hold,  we  must  believe  that  the  Germans 
are  In  a  position  and  I  mean  West  Germans — 
and  to  a  limited  extent  Bast  Germans — and 
certainly  the  Berliners  ore  in  a  position  to 
express  what  they  think  is  a  tolerable  degree 
of  acconunodatton  or  adjustment.  They  live 
with  this  problem,  It  is  theu'  country.  It  is 
their  people. 

People  talk  as  If  the  Germans  have  an  in- 
flexible and  Illogical  position  at  times.  It  is 
not  that.  It  is  that  the  stakes  are  greatest 
for  them,  at  least  In  the  firtt  Instance,  and 
they  can  and  must  make  dear  what  they 
think  is  a  possible  adjustment  of  minor 
matters  which  will  not  lead  to  abdication  or 
win  not  lead  to  tragic  conceaelons.  And  then 
finally,  we  must  do  everything  that  is  at  aU 
possible,  that  Is  within  our  scope  to  protect 
the  people  of  Berlin — these  ])cople  who  have 
stood  14  years  In  perilous  condition,  who 
go  about  their  dally  life  Just  as  you  do,  who 
carry  out  their  Christmas  shcjpplng  and  their 
Christmas  celebrations  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween two  Khrushchev  notes  as  if  they  didn't 
exist. 

These  people  have  a  pled(;e  and  the  only 
way  we  can  with  honor  carry  through  our 
European  program  is  to  recognize  that  pledge 
and  its  meaning.  Whatever  the  difficulties 
may  be  about  working  out  the  details  we 
must  recognize  that  here  vital  principles 
ore  at  stake. 

PaosPxcTS  roR  a  German  Settlsmxmt 
(By  Paul  H.  Nitze) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  pro- 
pose a  joint  exploration  wltlt  you  of  certain 
elements  of  the  Oerman  problem.  I  should 
think  that  we  could  agree  that  there  are 
three  principal  elements,  llie  first  is  the 
situation  in  Oermany  itself.  This  situation 
has  had  a  long  and  involved  history.  It  has  a 
certain  dynamic  of  Its  own.  Senator  Mans- 
nzLO  in  his  recent  speech  before  the  Senate 
baaed  his  argiunent  on  the  proposition  that 
Oerman  unity  is  inevitable  He  said  that 
"the  key  question  has  never  been:  Will  Ger- 
many be  unified?  The  qu<>stlon  has  long 
been:  When  and  how  will  Germany  be  uni- 
fied?" He  Implied  that  the  history  of  the 
German  situation  and  the  dynamics  of  that 
situation  leave  no  possibility  for  Soviet 
actions  or  Influence,  or  for  our  actions  or 
Influence,  to  halt  the  process  of  unification. 
It  Is  by  no  means  obvious  or  certain  that 
Senator  Manspixld  Is  correct  in  thifl  Judg- 
ment. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  glie  ctoee 
consideration  to  two  other  elements. 

The  second  element  Is  the  question  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  do  and  can  do  with 
respect  to  Oermany  "nd  how  it  Is  apt  to  re- 
act to  various  types  of  actions  we  on  the 
Western  side  might  take. 

The  third  element  is  what  we  and  our 
allies  con  do.  should  do,  and  are  apt  to  do. 

After  we  have  explored  these  three  ele- 
ments it  may  be  possible  to  step  back  and 
moke  some  kind  of  a  guess  as  to  the  pros- 
pects for  a  German  settlemrnt. 

Let  us  now  go  back  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  German  situation  and  the  dynamics 
of  Its  history. 

POSTWAR   OERMANT 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  wide  dis- 
agreement in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
West  generally,  as  to  what  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  German  question  should  be.  Many 
felt  that  it  would  be  possible  in  the  postwar 
world  to  continue  the  wartime  collaboration 
between  the  Western  allies  and  Russia. 
They  felt  that  the  main  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  was  the  posslbUlty  of  some 


renewed  attempt  oa  the  part  of  Oermany 
to  establish  hsfemony  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Secretary  Morgenthau  was  the  most 
extreme  exponent  of  this  pomt  of  view,  but 
there  were  many  not  so  extreme  who  shared 
this  general  thesis.  The  other  group  felt 
that  a  continuation  of  wartime  collabora- 
tion with  the  Russians  would  not  be  pos- 
slble  after  the  defeat  of  the  German  threat 
the  common  danger  which  alone  had  mode 
that  collaboration  possible.  They  also  felt 
that  Germany  had  been  so  thoroughly  de- 
feated in  both  its  attempts  at  a  German 
hegemony  through  force  that  Oermany  no 
longer  presented  a  problem  comparable  to 
that  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  their  view  that  If  the  rising  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  communist  asso- 
ciates was  to  be  balanced.  Germany  and 
Japan  would  have  to  be  brought  back 
promptly  Into  the  community  of  nations  as 
sovereign  and  Independent  powers.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  this  second  group  was,  how- 
ever. In  the  minority  and  the  main  thrust  of 
Western  policy  was  therefore  directed  to  an 
attempt  to  continue  the  wartime  collabora- 
tion with  Russia  into  the  postwar  world. 

SOVIET   ATTITUDES 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  had  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  German  situation.  The 
history  of  the  Soviet  party  In  Russia  and 
its  attitudes  toward  foreign  relations  in  gen- 
eral have  been  deeply  molded  by  their  his- 
toric experience  with  the  Oerman  question. 
These  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  Lenin's 
seizure  of  power.  He  and  many  of  his  as- 
sociates thought  that  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion was  of  minor  Importance  to  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  comparison  to  the  Ger- 
man Communist  revolution  which  they  an- 
ticipated would  shortly  follow.  Their  mitial 
experience  with  foreign  relations  was  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  Brest-Lltovsk  Treaty. 
Their  first  collaboration  with  a  non-Commu- 
nist country  was  with  Oermany.  With  Gen- 
eral Seekt  they  developed  secret  arrange- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  armaments 
and  the  training  of  military  cadres  by  Oer- 
many in  Russia  In  circumvention  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Their  first 
diplomatic  relations  were  with  Germany. 
These  led  to  the  Rapallo  agreement.  In  1938 
they  negotiated  the  Hltler-Stalln  Pact  which 
led  to  World  War  II.  In  1041  they  felt  the 
full  force  of  German  military  power  in  Hit- 
ler's attack.  As  a  result  of  these  experiences, 
the  Communist  leadership  has  consistently 
given  full  weight,  and  perhaps  excess  weight, 
to  the  Importance  of  the  Oerman  problem. 

STALIN'S   PROGRAM 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Mr.  Stalin  was 
clear  as  to  the  program  he  proposed  to  fol- 
low. His  program  could  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  Western  Powers.  Continued  collabora- 
tion by  the  Western  World  would,  therefore, 
have  to  be  entirely  one  sided  and  could  not 
be  expected  long  to  continue.  Therefore,  It 
was  important  for  Russia  vigorously  to  nail 
down  whatever  It  held  In  Oermany.  As  a 
result  Oermany  became  divided  with  Berlin 
a  tenuous  enclave  within  the  Soviet  sector. 

By  the  spring  of  1947  all  but  the  most 
blind  could  see  what  the  Russians  were  up 
to  and  that  the  policy  of  attempting  to  con- 
tinue into  the  postwar  world  the  wartime 
collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
bankrupt.  But  what  new  policy  could  be 
followed?  The  only  one  that  was  practicable 
was  to  merge  the  VS.,  British,  and  French 
Bones,  to  permit  and  encourage  the  creation 
of  the  Bonn  government,  and  to  restore  that 
part  of  Oermany,  not  under  Russian  occu- 
pation, to  freedom,  to  sovereignty,  and  to 
responsible  collaboration  with  its  western 
neighbors.  The  German  economy  was  re- 
stored by  the  Marshall  plan.  German  rela- 
tions with  Prance  Improved. 

During  this  entire  period.  Oerman  reuni- 
fication did  not  appear  to  be  a  practicable 


Short-term  objective.  It  was  dear  that  the 
Russians  had  no  intention  whatever  of  with* 
drawing  from  their  eons  on  any  terms.  Oer* 
man  reunification  was  a  long-term  objective 
deeply  held  by  the  Oerman  people.  Zt  was 
vigorously  supported  by  the  West.  Borne  of 
those  on  the  Western  side  believed  that  no 
real  security  for  Europe  could  be  achieved 
until  German  reunification  was  accomplished. 
Others,  who  feared  the  strength  of  a  reuni- 
fied Oermany,  saw  no  prospect  of  its  being 
accomplished  and  therefore  no  danger  in 
supporting  It  as  an  objective. 

RETJ  N IWCATION    COKSntOtED 

The  first  seriotis  consideration  of  German 
reunification,  as  a  program  rather  than 
merely  as  an  objective,  took  place  after  the 
lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade  In  May  1949. 
As  a  condition  to  lifting  the  blockade,  we 
had  agreed  with  the  Russians  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Paris  to  discuss  matters  arising  out  of  the 
situation  in  Berlin  and  matters  affecting 
Germany  as  a  whole. 

George  Kennan,  who  was  then  Director  of 
the  State  Department  Policy  Planning  Staff, 
was  in  change  of  the  planning  work  In  prep- 
aration for  the  upK:oming  meeting.  I  was 
among  those  who  worked  with  him  at  that 
time.  We  were  uncertain  as  to  what  It  was 
the  Russians  wanted  to  accomplish  at  the 
meeting  or  what  they  would  propose.  One 
p>ossibllity  was  that  they  might  consider  or 
p>osslbly  propose,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  from  Germany  and  the  reunification 
of  Germany.  We  developed  two  alternative 
proposals  for  consideration  by  the  Western 
delegation.  One  was  called  plan  A  and  con- 
templated the  phased  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  from  Oermany.  the  reunification  of 
Germany  under  free  elections  and  the  limita- 
tion of  German  rearmament  under  four- 
power  control.  Plan  B  contemplated  no  com- 
nUtment  to  withdraw  Western  forces  from 
Oermany.  It  endeavored  to  go  as  far  as 
might  be  practicable  within  that  limitation 
toward  German  reunification,  the  limitation 
of  unilateral  controls  by  the  individual  oc- 
cupying powers  In  their  respective  eones  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  four-power  con- 
trol op>eratlng  by  majority  vote—except  for 
certain  basic  limitations  on  German  rearma- 
ment which  could  be  changed  only  by  unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  occupying 
powers. 

PROGRESS   IMPOSSIBLX 

It  was  finally  decided  to  base  the  Western 
negotiating  position  on  plan  B  and  not  on 
plan  A.  This  was  done  becatise  few  people 
believed  the  Rtissians  would  in  fact  agree  to 
any  plan  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  their 
forces  from  the  eastern  zone.  The  negotia- 
tions completely  confirmed  this  view.  Gen- 
eral Chikov,  Soviet  high  commissioner  of  the 
eastern  zone,  said  one  day  at  lunch,  "Any- 
one who  suggests  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  Oermany  is  mad.  These  people  hate 
us."  It  proved  impossible  during  the  nego- 
tiations to  make  any  progress  at  all  toward  a 
mitigation  of  the  unilateral  control  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  eastern  zone,  toward  Ger- 
man reunification  or  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  situation  In  Berlin.  During  that 
portion  of  the  negotiations  devoted  to  Ber- 
lin, the  Russians  insisted  on  a  continuing 
veto  power  of  even  the  most  minor  details 
of  the  administration  of  the  city.  Their 
plan  would  have  given  them  a  permanent 
veto  power  over  the  appointment  of  Janitors 
In  the  Berlin  Art  Museum. 

From  1949  up  to  last  year  discussion  about 
Oerman  reunification  remained  pretty  weU 
frozen.  There  was  much  talk  about  the  ob- 
jective of  reunification  through  free  elections, 
but  no  program  was  envisaged  by  which  this 
could  be  brought  about.  In  the  meantime, 
the  economic  and  political  strengthening  of 
the  Federal  Republic  went  ahead  apace.  It 
became  a  member  of  NATO,  and  the  decision 
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was  finally  made  to  urge  Oenuany  to  mak* 
Its  fair  contrlbutloa  In  military  2orce«  to  tli* 
common  def  enae. 

uirNAn  uccnnuts 
Ijurt  spring  Oeorge  Kennan  reopened  the 
di£cusslon  on  the  Western  side  In  his  Rieth 
lectures  over  the  British  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. In  effect,  he  urged  the  reconsideration 
of  the  basic  Ideas  behind  plan  A  as  opposed 
to  plan  B.  His  proposals  received  wide  sup- 
port from  the  British  Labor  Party  and  from 
the  8PD  In  Germany.  They  received  little 
support  In  the  United  States.  Even  those 
of  lis  who  had  worked  on  plan  A  with  Mr. 
Kennan  and  agreed  with  it  at  the  time,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  reservation  that  there  seemed 
little  prospect  that  the  Russians  would  agree 
to  it — were  doubtful  that  it  would  be  helpful 
in  today's  quite  different  situation.  In  1949 
the  United  States  still  had  a  monopoly  In 
the  atomic  field;  Oermany  was  not  a  member 
of  NATO,  and  a  German  military  contribu- 
tion was  not  considered  essential  to  Europe's 
security.  These  factors  have  since  changed, 
and  withdrawal  of  Germany  from  NATO  and 
the  withdrawal  of  UjS.  forces  from  Germany 
would  today  leave  Europe  In  a  most  Insecure 
position. 

BUSSIAN  GOALS 

Z^et  vm  leave  here  our  brief  review  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  current  situa- 
tion and  turn  to  the  second  element  that 
we  proposed  to  explore — the  question  of  what 
It  Is  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  do  and 
Intends  to  do  with  respect  to  Germany. 

Last  November  Mr.  Khrushchev  sent  us  a 
note  dealing  with  Berlin.  In  January  he  sent 
us  a  draft  of  a  proposed  peace  treaty  with 
Germany.  What  do  these  documents  Indi- 
cate as  to  Soviet  Intentions? 

The  note  on  Berlin  says  that  the  Soviet 
Union   regards    the    agreements    concerning 
Berlin  arising  out  of  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities   as    being    void.    The    governmental 
arrangements  set  up  In  Berlin  as  a  result  of 
the  agreements  and  the  presence  in  Berlin 
of  French.  British,  and  American  troops  are 
Illegal  and  detrimental  to  Russian  Interests. 
He  proposes  that  these  troops  be  withdrawn, 
that  the   three   Western  sectors  be  made   a 
self-governing   free  city   with   International 
guairantees  of   Its   independence   and  of  Its 
access  to  and  from  Germany.    The  Russians 
have  said  that  while  they  are  prepared  to 
discuss   how   and   when    the   withdrawal   of 
Western  forces  will  take  place,  they  will  not 
discuss  whether   It  shall   take  place.     Fur- 
thermore, they  say  a  solution  of  the  Berlin 
question  must  be  found  In  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  demilitarization  of  Germany, 
the  withdrawal   of   all  foreign  troops   from 
Germany,  and  the  withdrawal  of  both  East 
and  West   Germany  from  the   Warsaw   and 
NATO  alliances. 

The  Western  allies  are  given  6  months  to 
think  this  proposal  over  and  to  discuss  It 
with  the  Russians,  or  to  negotiate  a  German 
peace  treaty  with  a  group  of  28  nations  cho- 
sen by  the  Russians.  At  the  end  of  that  time. 
If  no  progress  has  been  made,  the  Russians 
will  move  their  troops  out  of  Berlin  and  turn 
over  the  control  of  all  trafnc.  Including  mUl- 
tary  traffic  between  Berlin  and  West  Ger- 
many, to  the  East  Germans,  with  whom 
everyone  must  deal  in  the  future.  Finally,  a 
warning  is  given  that  any  violation  of  the 
frontiers  of  East  Germany  will  be  regarded  as 
aggression  against  all  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, of  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  one,  and 
will  result  in  appropriate  retaliation. 

OESMANT    STILL    DIVmXD 

The  draft  treaty  does  not  provide  for  Ger- 
mr.n  reunification.  It  contemplates  a  con- 
tinuation both  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, at  least  untU  they  mutually  agree 
between  themselves  on  some  form  of  con- 
f  :deration.  It  provides  lor  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  both  parts  of  Ger- 
u.any,  and  the  withdraisval  of  East  Germany 


and  West  Germany  from  the  Warsaw  and 
NATO  Alliances.  It  places  limitations  upon 
German  military  forces,  and  it  places  far- 
reaching  prohibitions  against  political  par- 
ties, political  action,  and  propaganda  In  any 
way  hostile  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  associates. 
In  reading  the  draft  treaty,  one  gets  the  Im- 
pression that  the  U.S.S.R.  may  not  seriously 
Intend  that  this  treaty  be  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment with  the  West.  As  indicated  in  Kiiru- 
shchev's  speech  at  Tula  last  Wednesday,  It 
may  be  designed  to  form  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  by  the  Ck}mmuQl8t  world  with  East 
Germany  alone. 

■TTSSXAMS   Orm    LrtTLB 

Prom  these  documents  and  from  the  in- 
numerable 6p>eeches.  articles,  and  statements 
which  issue  from  the  Soviet  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  we  can  try  to  decipher  what  it  Is  the 
Russians  wish  and  Intend  to  accomplish. 
They  wish  to  get  United  States  forces  out  of 
Berlin,  out  of  Germany,  and.  if  possible,  out 
of  Europe.  They  wish  to  get  West  Oermany 
out  of  NATO  and  neutralize  its  power.  They 
offer  very  little  In  return.  They  offer  only 
the  withdrawal  of  Russian  forces  from  EUut 
Germany  under  conditions  designed  to  make 
free  political  life  in  West  Germany  virtually 
Impossible  and  designed  to  minimize  the  risk 
that  the  East  German  regime  would  be  over- 
thrown once  Russian  forces  are  removed.  If 
we  don't  negotiate  an  agreement  with  them 
on  approximately  these  terms,  they  then  In- 
tend to  give  the  East  Germans  all  the  trap- 
pings of  a  sovereign  and  Independent  state, 
to  negotiate  an  Independent  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  and  let  them  eliminate  what  they 
call  "the  cancer  of  West  Berlin"  either  by 
gentle  means  or  by  more  forceful  means. 

We  all  know  pretty  well  what  we  want.  We 
want  a  reunified  Germany,  reunified  in  a  way 
that  permits  a  normal,  responsible,  and  not 
an  imposed,  political  development  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  want  Germany  to 
collaborate  in  the  free  world's  economic  and 
political  life  and  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon defense  against  aggression.  We  want 
the  freedom  of  the  BerUners  and  their  ac- 
cess to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  maintained 
and  secured.  We  want  our  legitimate  rights 
to  be  respected.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
pushed  around  and  hectored  by  an  ugly  lit- 
tle man  brandishing  the  threat  of  attack 
with  nuclear  rockets  on  every  third  day. 

The  question,  however.  Is  not  so  much 
what  we  want,  or  who  wants  it  more  than 
the  next  man;  the  Important  question  Is 
what  we  can  and  should  do  about  It. 

We  can  Itunp  the  various  things  we  can 
do  under  two  headings.  One  hearing  can 
be  summarized  by  the  phrase  "standing 
firm";  the  other  by  the  word  "negotiations." 

STANDING   mil 

Obvlotisly  standing  firm  and  negoUatlng 
are  not  two  opposed  things.  You  can  only 
negotiate  successfully  If  you  are  prepared 
to  stand  firm.  You  can  only  command  the 
political  support  In  the  Western  world  neces- 
sary to  stand  firm,  if  your  negotiating  posi- 
tion Is  reasonably  clear  and  understandable. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  various  ways  In 
which  we  can  stand  firm. 

We  can  be  firm  In  our  declarations  and 
united  with  our  allies  In  the  various 
speeches,  notes  and  statements  of  policy  we 
make.  This  Is  Important.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
careful  work.  It  requires  a  high  degree  of 
thought  and  clarity  about  what  it  is  we  can 
and  should  do  In  action  rather  than  Just  in 
statement. 

We  can  refuse  to  remove  our  forces  from 
Berlin.  We  have  about  8.000  troops  In  Ber- 
lin; the  British  and  French  have  smaller 
numbers.  They  have  large  stockpiles  of  sup- 
plies, are  shooting  no  ammunition  and  can 
stay  indefinitely  even  If  blockaded. 

AntLirr  possiblk 
We  can  Institute  an  airlift.     Even  if  the 
East  Germans  attempt  to  Jam  our  radars 

enough  could  t>e  got  through  to  support  our 


forces  in  Berlin.  An  airlift,  however,  eotild 
not  sustain  the  economy  of  Berlin  which  Is 
now  the  largest  Industrial  city  of  Oermany. 
Whether  an  airlift  could  long  sustain  tht 
population  even  from  starvation,  let  alone 
sustain  its  economy,  is  doubtful.  We  must 
also  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  the  Bast 
Oermans,  backed  by  the  Russians,  may  shoot 
down  our  transport  planes. 

If  the  Bsst  Oermans  refuse  to  permit  either 
our  military  convoys  or  the  normal  civilian 
traffic  to  move  freely  to  and  from  the  West, 
we  can  shove  aside  the  East  German  guards 
and  make  them  let  our  convoys  go  through 
or  themselves  initiate  shooting  to  prevent  It. 
I  have  a  hard  time,  however,  visualizing  the 
shoving  and  pushing  that  might  go  on  while 
we  attempt  to  remove  roadblocks  and  repair 
bridges  and  force  on  them  the  onus  of  firing 
the  first  shot. 

We  can  start  an  armored  column  on  its 
way  to  Berlin  with  instructions  to  shoot  if 
it  is  blocked  or  shot  at.  We  can  back  that 
column  up  with  various  Increments  of  ad- 
ditional non-nuclear  force. 

OTHEt    ALTZBNATtVKS 

We  can  back  up  our  nonnuclear  forces 
with  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  And  finally, 
we  can  back  up  our  tactical  nuclear  forces 
with  the  full  power  of  our  strategic  forces. 

We  can  also  do  a  number  of  things  away 
from  the  Immediate  area  of  Berlin,  which 
can  bear  Importantly  on  the  Berlin  situation. 

We  can  reinforce  our  forces  in  Europe.  We 
can  increase  their  state  of  alert  and  readi- 
ness. We  can  go  to  various  levels  of  In- 
creased mobilization  at  home. 

We  can  counter  a  blockade  of  Berlin  with 
a  blockade  of  East  Germany,  of  the  USSR., 
or  the  entire  Soviet  bloc. 

At  the  moment  of  crisis — If  a  blockade  has 
been  Initiated  and  we  have  determined  to 
send  an  armored  convoy  on  Its  way — we  can 
put  our  strategic  Air  Forces  on  full  alert  and 
evacuate  our  cities,  both  to  Indicate  the  full 
measure  of  our  determination  and  to  be  in 
the  t>est  possible  position  to  survive  the  likely 
consequences  if  the  Russians  choose  to  chal- 
lenge that  determination. 

Now  I  have  merely  been  cataloging  the 
various  things  It  is  conceivable  that  we  could 
do  under  the  heading  of  standing  firm.  What 
It  may  be  wise  to  do — what  we  should  do — 
what  informed  public  opinion  both  here  and 
among  the  peoples  of  Europe  will  go  along 
with — what  will  commend  itself  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world — may  be  something 
quite  different. 

A  few  general  considerations  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  relationship  between  these 
possible  actions  and  what  it  Is  wise  to  do. 

conasK  TO  follow 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  a  definite  rela- 
tionship between  the  nature  of  the  provoca- 
tion and  the  course  of  action  which  Is  ap- 
propriate and  wise.  If  the  provocation  Is. 
and  appears  to  the  world  as  being,  merely 
technical,  or  legalistic,  we  would  hardly  be 
Justified  in  adopting  forceful  and  highly  dan- 
gerous courses  of  action.  If  the  provocation 
is  an  actual  and  not  merely  a  technical  ob- 
struction to  Western  military  traffic  moving 
to  Berlin,  more  serious  measures  would  be 
Justified.  If  the  provocation  Is  an  actual 
blockade  of  the  civilian  population  of  West 
Berlin,  a  far  more  serious  situation  would 
have  been  created,  and  far  more  serious  coun- 
termeasures  would  be  appropriate.  This  Is  so 
not  merely  because  of  the  differing  support 
which  our  actions  would  receive  from  public 
opinion  under  these  differing  circumstances. 
It  is  also  because  of  the  greater  credibility 
to  the  Russians  that  a  show  of  determination 
on  our  part  will  be  backed  up,  if  necessary, 
by  still  stronger  measures,  if  that  determi- 
nation Is  challenged.  The  greater  the  provo- 
cation the  more  credible  It  becomes  to  the 
Russians  that  we  may  well  follow  up  force- 
ful measures  even  with  desperate  measures. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  unwise  to 
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start  to  push  a  convoy  through  from  Helm- 
stad  to  Berlin  If  the  provocation  has  l>een 
merely  technical,  or  Is  restricted  to  military 
traffic.  We  would  have  much  greater  public 
support  and  a  much  greater  chance  of  get- 
ting through  unchallenged  by  the  Russians 
if  we  reserve  that  action  for  the  situation 
that  would  exist  If  It  had  become  clear  that 
the  freedom  of  the  2>4  million  citizens  of 
West  Berlin  was  lieing  Jeopardized  by  an 
effective  blockade  directed  against  them. 

AVOID  SHOOTING  ITRST 

The  second  point  Is  that.  If  it  Is  at  all 
possible,  we  should  avoid  being  the  first  to 
shoot.  The  onus  of  Initiating  the  crisis  about 
Berlin  Is  already  the  responsibility  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Let  us  not  fuzz  up  that  re- 
sponsibility by  incurring  ourselves  the  onus 
of  having  Initiated  the  shooting— If  It  must 
come  to  that. 

The  third  point  Is  that  the  initiation  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  tactical  or  stra- 
tegic, Is,  In  my  opinion,  to  be  avoided  at  all 
cost.  If  the  stakes  Involved  in  the  Berlin 
situation,  immense  as  they  are.  have  not 
Justified  a  higher  degree  of  preparedness  in 
the  past,  a  willingness  to  make  greater  sacri- 
fices and  to  pay  higher  taxes,  and  are  not 
interpreted  even  now  that  the  Russians  have 
made  their  Intentions  reasonably  clear,  as 
warranting  such  action  now.  I  can  hardly  see 
how  they  can  Justify  the  initiation  of  a  nu- 
clear war. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  business  of 
standing  firm  to  the  business  of  negotiation. 

NEGOTIATION 

This  part  of  the  problem  can  be  broken 
down  into  three  Interrelated  aspects.  What 
can  be  negotiated  alx>ut  German  reunifica- 
tion? What  can  be  negotiated  about  the 
mutual  withdrawal,  thinning  out.  or  limita- 
tion of  forces  In  central  Europe?  What  can 
and  should  be  negotiated  about  Berlin? 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Soviet  draft 
peace  treaty  for  Germany  really  says  nothing 
about  German  reunification.  The  only  posi- 
tion the  Russians  have  taken  on  reunification 
Is  that  East  and  West  Germans  should  sit 
down  together  and  see  what  they  can  work 
out  between  themselves.  What  this  amounts 
to  Is  a  way  for  the  Russians  to  avoid  their 
agreement  to  work  out  the  problem  with 
the  British,  the  French,  and  ourselves.  There 
Is  no  very  good  way  to  make  them  work  It 
out  with  us. 

all-cesman  council 

Let  us  look  at  the  Ideas  Mr.  Ulbrlcht  has 
expressed  on  reunification.  He  proposes  an 
all-German  Council  of  100  members  selected 
equally  by  the  parliaments  of  East  and  West 
Germany  and  an  executive  organ,  called  the 
Praesidlum  of  the  Council,  whose  powers 
are  vague.  The  Council  would  appoint  Com- 
missions to  deal  with  limits  on  armaments, 
financial  settlements,  foreign  trade  and  cul- 
tural matters.  The  Council  would  have  no 
power  to  give  directives  to  the  two  German 
states  which  would  remain  sovereign.  A 
separate  organ  under  the  Council  would  be 
asked  to  draft  a  constitution  and  develop 
preparations  for  all-German  elections. 

To  accept  this  would  be  to  recognize  the 
division  of  Gernaany  into  two  separate  states, 
and  get  in  return  only  worthless  debating 
machinery  with  no  powers  whatsoever.  Re- 
unification may  not  require  Immediate  free 
election  but  It  requires  something  better 
than  Ulbrlcht  has  proposed. 

WEST   GERMAN    DOMINANCS 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  Senator  Mans- 
field that  tallcs  between  East  and  West  Oer- 
mans do  not  need  to  Involve  recognition.  I 
would  like  to  see  what  such  talks  would  come 
up  with.  The  basic  question  is  how  one  can 
give  a  central  German  government  any  real 
powers,  powers  that  are  not  subject  to  veto 
by  the  East  Germans,  and  still  have  the  ar- 
rangement acceptable  to  the  East  German 
regime.    The  dominance  of  West  Germany  In 


numbers  and  economic  strength,  but  above 
all,  in  political  strength.  Is  such  that  the 
Ulbrlcht  regime  could  not  long  survive  even 
the  most  elementary  nonvetoable  powers 
given  to  a  central  government.  I  should 
think  that  the  most  elemental  power  would 
be  the  guarantee  of,  and  the  power  to  enforce, 
the  right  of  habeus  corpus.  If  such  a  power 
were  given  to  the  central  government,  the 
people  in  East  Germany  would  be  assured 
that  they  could  not  be  arbitrarily  held  in 
Jail.  Uibrlcht's  control  over  East  Germany 
would,  then,  tend  to  melt  whether  or  not 
there  were  free  elections.  My  point  Is  that 
all  kinds  of  guarantees  could  l>e  given  the 
East  German  regime  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment would  not  interfere  in  its  local  af- 
fairs other  than  to  protect  people  from  crass 
Injustice  and  there  still  would  be  every  pros- 
pect that  Uibrlcht's  rule,  and  what  the  Com- 
munists euphemistically  call  "the  benefits 
of  domestic  progress"  would  be  undermined. 

I,  therefore,  see  little  prospect  for  agree- 
ment on  any  true  reunification  unless  the 
other  benefits  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the  settle- 
ment as  a  whole  are  so  great  as  to  make  it 
reasonable  for  them  to  take  the  chance  and 
make  Ulbrlcht  take  the  chance  that  the  Ul- 
brlcht regime  in  East  Germany  would  not 
long  survive. 

Tills  brings  us  then  to  the  other  benefits 
that  might  be  offered  the  Russians  in  terms 
of  the  mutual  withdrawal,  thinning  out,  or 
limitation  of  forces  in  central  Europe. 

LIMITKD    FORCES?       - 

I  happen  to  think  that  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  add  little  to  our  true  security  or  to 
that  of  Europe.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  cir- 
cumstances In  which  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons could  be  usefully  employed  In  Europe 
unless  backed  up  by  the  use  of  the  full 
power  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces.  I  be- 
lieve the  Russians  take  a  serious  view  of  the 
possibility  that  the  West  Germans  might 
eventually  be  armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 
It  Is,  therefore,  conceivable  that  some  \  .ria- 
tlon  of  the  Rapacki  plan,  coupled  wit.,  an 
agreement  on  Germany  and  Berlin  accepta- 
ble to  us.  might  form  a  basis  for  a  German 
settlement.  The  rub.  however,  is  that  any 
plan  that  involved  true  German  reunifica- 
tion, or  even  a  major  risk  to  the  Communists 
that  true  reunification  would  flow  from  It, 
must  also  provide  for  the  mutual  withdrawal 
of  foreign  forces  from  Germany,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Germany  from  NATO,  if  It 
Is  to  be  negotiable  with  the  Russians  under 
today's  circumstance.  I  don't  think  this  Is 
a  price  which  the  West,  and  particularly 
the  West  Germans,  are  prepared  to  pay  for 
a  German  settlement.  Some  think  we 
should.  Under  today's  circumstances  I 
don't  think  they  are  right.  In  any  case  I 
do  not  think  we  will  pay  such  a  price. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  a  German 
settlement  Involving  German  reunification 
has  very  small  prospect  of  being  negotiated 
at  this  time. 

What  Is  more  likely  Is  that  the  Russians 
will  go  forward  with  their  plan  to  make  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  as  sovereign 
and  as  permanent  as  they  can.  To  do  this 
they  must  attempt  to  eliminate  what  they 
call  the  cancer  of  West  Berlin.  What  possi- 
bilities there  are  of  negotiating  a  settlement 
of  the  Berlin  Issue  apart  from  an  overall 
German  settlement  Mr.  Dulles  has  already 
discussed.  I  would  only  like  to  say  that  I 
would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing the  UN  Into  the  picture,  not  merely  as 
a  forum  before  which  to  bring  our  com- 
plaints about  Soviet  behavior,  but  also  to 
share  the  responsibility,  through  UN  forces 
and  observers,  that  the  West  BerUners  re- 
main free. 

FIRMNESS   PLITS    DISCRETION 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  make  one 
final  point.  I  see  little  prospect  of  weaving 
through  the  next  12  months  without  war 


and  without  the  surrender  of  Berlin,  unless 
we  combine  firmness  with  great  discretion. 
Basic  and  Irreconcilable  positions  have  been 
taken  by  both  sides.  The  prestige  of  both 
sides  Is  involved.  I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  a  nuclear  war  no  more  than 
we  do.  The  stakes  Involved  are  Immense. 
The  process  of  action  and  reaction  to  be  ex- 
pected over  the  next  year  will  test  the  reso- 
lution of  both  sides.  It  will  be  comparable 
to  the  process  of  peeling  off  the  successive 
layers  of  two  onions.  At  the  center  of  each 
onion  Is  a  kernal  of  self-knowledge  that  no 
stake,  even  the  German  stake,  Is  worth  a 
nuclear  war.  Each  side  will  try  to  peel  off 
successive  layers  of  the  other  side's  onion 
of  resolution,  while  trying  to  prevent  the 
layers  being  peeled  off  its  own.  This  Is  a 
dangerous  game.  A  mlsplay  can  start  a 
chain  reaction  difficult  or  Impossible  to  get 
back  under  control.  I  believe  for  instance 
that  the  Russians  are  quite  likely  to  meet 
an  armed  convoy  with  tanks  of  their  own. 
If  our  planes  are  fired  on  I  think  we  will  fire 
back.  Great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  a 
misplay.  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  It  will 
take  the  greatest  patience  and  fortitude. 
God  wish  us  luck. 

Reconstructing  Our  Foreign  Policy:    To- 
ward A  Peaceful  Central  Europk 
(By  Henrt  S.  Rkuss) 

Mrs.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Nitze  have  talked  at 
considerable  length  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  our  consideration  of 
Berlin  and  Germany  and  Indeed  Central 
Europe.  While  seconding  their  remarks 
about  the  thistle  of  danger,  I  shall  concen- 
trate my  focus  this  afternoon  on  the 
flower  of  hope,  which  also  Is  a  possibility  in 
this  agonizing  and  disordered  era. 

Paul  Nitze  has  showed  how  truly  ludicrous 
is  the  proposal  of  Ulbrlcht  that  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany  be  confederated  or 
united  on  a  basis  of  equality,  as  he  sa3n, 
50-50 — each  of  them  to  get  50  delegates 
It  Is  like  that  stew  that  is  served  in  certain 
of  the  lower  regions  of  Paris  known  as 
Belgian  pate,  consisting  of  horse  and  rabbit 
in  equal  proportions — one  horse — one  rabbit. 
That  is  precisely  what  would  happen  to 
West  Germany  if  such  a  phony  equality 
were  accepted. 

But  let's  view  the  matter  In  Its  larger 
perspective,  and  see  what  it  is  we're  deal- 
ing with. 

ZIGHTI     MILLION     PEOPLS 

First  of  all,  we're  dealing  with  some  80 
million  human  beings,  17  million  in  East 
Germany,  and  more  than  60  million  in  the 
other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  who  are 
now  living  under  tjrranny.  We're  dealing 
with  a  situation  where  all  the  hostile  major 
powers  of  the  Western  World  are  facing  each 
other.  We're  dealing  with  a  situation  where, 
despite  the  passage  of  14  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  there  is  still  no  peace  treaty. 
And  we  are  dealing  with  a  situation  where 
every  day  the  road  toward  more  armaments, 
toward  nuclear  armaments,  rolls  on. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  two  principal 
contenders — the  East  and  the  West?  Well, 
Russia  asks  that  we  recognize  all  her  past 
conquests,  and  hints  that  it  would  be  a  nice 
idea  to  give  her  entree  to  West  Germany 
and  West  Europe,  so  that  she  could  try  more 
of  the  same.  For  our  part,  what  the  West 
is  in  effect  saying  to  Russia  is  that  while 
we've  dropi>ed  our  initial  talk  about  "liber- 
ation by  airdrop,"  Russia  should  sit  still 
and  allow  the  reunlflcatlon  in  freedom  of 
East  and  West  Germany,  and  the  liberation 
of  the  captive  states,  and  that  all  of  them 
should  be  permitted,  if  they  elect,  to  Join 
NATO,  that  they  be  permitted  to  arm  with- 
out limit  as  to  size  or  as  to  nature  of 
armaments.  The  Russians  are  not  inter- 
ested in  that  kind  of  proposal. 

The  Berlin  crisis  gives  us  an  opportunity, 
and  a  challenge  as  well,  to  put  forward  & 
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wt  of  WMtem  proposala  which  will  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  problems  of  central  Kurop«. 

CAN  MOLD  HISTOKT 

Often  In  the  past  we  have  had  illiutra- 
tiona  that  a  broadly  based  set  of  objectives, 
announced  to  the  people  concerned  In 
due  time,  does  have  a  capacity  to  mold 
history.  Dxirlng  World  War  I  our  Oov- 
ernment  announced  a  set  of  proposi- 
tions. The  Idea  of  self-determination  of 
peoples  was  In  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  emerging  Czech  Republic, 
the  emerging  nation  of  Poland,  were  able 
to  resist  the  threat  of  communism  and  were 
able,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  establish  them- 
selves as  democratic  and  Independent  states. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  had  the 
unhappy  example  In  World  War  II  where 
In  1943  at  Casablanca  the  leaders  of  the 
West  got  together  and  announced  that  what 
they  had  to  offer  the  German  enemy  was 
unconditional  surrender.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  the  resistance  movement  In  Germany 
was  discouraged?  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
Germans  felt  It  necessary  to  fight  at  every 
last  ditch  and  prolong  the  war  to  the  ulti- 
mate? How  much  better  It  would  have 
been — when  one  thinks  In  retrospect — had 
we  actually  envisaged  what  our  policy  to- 
ward Germany  after  the  end  of  hostilities 
would  be.  If  we  could  have  given  some 
InUlng  of  the  generosity  and  warm-hearted- 
ness with  which  we  were  actually  going  to 
approach  this  problem.  It  might  well  have 
been  that  the  outcome  could  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  American  policy,  and 
see  how  they  could  be  applied  to  a  more 
hopeful  solution  for  the  problem  of  central 
Europe  than  exists  today. 

What  are  these  elements?  In  the  last  cen- 
tury at  least,  the  only  wars  that  we  have 
fought  have  been  wars  for  national  survival, 
or  wars  for  the  suppression  of  tyranny.  With 
some  sad  exceptions,  we  have  stood  for 
human  rights  and  for  free  institutions  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  More  recently,  we 
have  been  willing  to  submerge  our  national- 
ism and  turn  to  International  cooperation  as 
a  method  of  world  organization.  And  finally, 
since  the  invention  of  nuclear  fission,  we 
h^ve  been  deeply  concerned  with  doing 
soknethlng  to  keep  the  world  from  going  up 
In  smoke. 

THREX  Sm  or  GOALS 

How  can  those  principles  be  applied  to 
a  settlement  In  central  Kurope  which  would 
be  a  little  more  hopeful  than  the  present 
policy  that  we  have?  I  am  going  to  throw 
out  for  your  consideration  three  sets  of  goals 
which  I  think  are  worth  considering  as 
steps  in  this  direction. 

First  of  all.  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  we  have  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
troop  withdrawals,  by  Russia  back  toward 
the  historic  borders  of  Russia,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  West  back  to  a  point  where  the 
strategic  advantages  and  disadvantages  will 
be  relatively  In  balance.  If  this  means  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine.  If  this  means  back 
out  of  Germany,  these  details  are  a  question 
for  the  military  strategists.  It  Is  not  sug- 
gested that  U.S.  troops  should  retire  from 
Kurope.  The  number  of  U.8.  divisions 
which  we  now  hare  on  the  Continent  are 
certainly  necessary  for  some  time  to  come, 
not  only  for  their  military  significance  but 
for  their  psychological  effect.  Equally,  the 
main  strategic  retaliatory  power  which  we 
now  maintain  In  Kurope  would  not  be 
affected  by  a  withdrawal. 

Assuming  that  this  whole  area  between 
the  Rhine  and  Russia  Is  freed  of  foreign 
occupation,  there  need  to  be  certain  freely 
agreed  and  self -imposed  limitations  on  arma- 
ments, not  so  drastic  as  to  prevent  a  coun- 
try such  as  a  reunited  Germany  from  hav- 
ing adequate  ground  forces  for  domestic 
crdsr.  and  to  prevent  It  from  becoming  a 


pushover  for  a  foreign  Invasion,  but  prob- 
ably with  a  limitation  on  a  number  of  divi- 
sions not  unlike  that  presently  envisaged 
for  the  NATO  forces  In  Germany,  and 
probably  not  Including  nuclear  and  similar 
weapons. 

Finally,  there  needs  to  be  guarantees  by 
NATO  on  the  west,  and  by  Russia  on  the 
east,  against  aggression  anywhere  In  this 
area. 

Politically,  the  basis  has  to  be  the  Idea  of 
freedom.  Specifically.  In  a  reunited  Ger- 
many there  cannot  be  any  substitute,  in  the 
last  analysis,  for  the  principle  of  free  elec- 
tions. I  agree  with  Secretary  of  SUte 
Dulles  that  it  Is  not  vital  that  free  elections 
be  a  first  step.  But  they  surely  need  to  be 
a  step.  If  the  United  Nations  could  be  used 
as  a  supervisory  force  at  some  phase  of  this, 
so  much  the  better. 

As  to  other  countries  of  central  and 
Eastern  Kurope,  such  as  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, while  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
write  in  the  principle  of  free  elections  with 
quite  the  precision  that  I  think  It  needs  to 
be  written  into  the  German  peace  treaty, 
the  West  must  recognize  the  principle  of 
freedom  and  human  rights  and  democracy 
as  the  only  ultimate  aim  for  a  wholesome 
order  in  central  Europe. 

Thirdly,  the  vision  of  a  central  Europe, 
once  the  nightmare  has  been  lifted,  has  to 
be  a  vision  not  of  the  old  excessive  nation- 
alism, to  the  old  economic  separation,  the  old 
political  totalitarianism  which  plagued  so 
many  of  the  states  of  central  Europe  In  the 
Interwar  period,  but  a  vision  characterized 
by  political  federation  and  economic  inte- 
gration. If  we  take  some  of  the  curse  off 
nationalism,  we  will  have  begun  to  find  the 
solution  for  bximing  territorial  problems  like 
the  trans-Oder-Neu8se  territories.  If.  for 
example,  a  reunited  German  people  had  free 
access  to  that  area  In  the  economic  and 
cultiual  sense.  If  that  area  is  not  made  the 
political  and  economic  exclusive  possession 
of  any  one,  there  Is  a  much  greater  hope  for 
working  out  a  solution. 

AN  ULTnCATX  VISION 

Now  in  most  fields  of  arms  control  it  is 
not  wise  to  have  a  package  solution.  I  sug- 
gest, however,  that  when  you're  talking  of 
something  as  cosmic  as  middle  Europe  and 
Its  problems,  you  need  to  have  some  vision 
of  what  you're  driving  for,  because  unless 
you  have  that  ultimate  vision,  even  though  it 
Is  not  Immediately  capable  of  realization, 
you  may  make  intermediate  steps  that  are 
false.  So  the  days  to  come  give  us  a  superb 
opportunity  to  concert  a  Western  proposal 
on  middle  Europe  which  relies  on  the  three 
main  ideas  of  military  disarmament,  of 
political  freedom,  and  of  economic  integra- 
tion. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  advantages  to  the 
West  if  such  a  proposal,  by  some  miracle, 
were  accepted  and  carried  out?  First  and 
foremost,  80  million  human  beings  now  in 
chains  would  be  freed. 

Secondly,  it  would  remove  from  Com- 
munist domination  areas  in  central  Europe 
which  are  usually  conceived  of  as  being  nec- 
essary for  Communist  world  domination. 

Thirdly,  it  would  place  some  hundreds  of 
miles  between  Russian  and  NATO  troops.  I 
have  not  used  words  like  "disengagement" 
or  "neutralization"  or  "demilltarizaUon,"  be- 
cause  these  concepts  are  not  really  relevant 
to  what  I  have  been  discussing.  I  don't  sug- 
gest that  thinning  out  of  troops  would  in 
and  of  Itself  go  to  the  heart  of  any  of  the 
basic  differences  which  Infect  the  relations 
between  East  and  West.  But  each  point  of 
hostile  contact  that  can  be  removed  is  a  net 
gain.  It  was  a  net  gain  for  our  side  when 
the  Austrian  treaty  was  signed  4  years  ago. 
It  was  a  net  gain  for  our  side  a  year  ago  when 
the  Lacey-Zarubln  agreement  was  signed 
allowing  the  exchange  of  people  between 
Kast  and  West.  I  don't  suggest  that  merely 
removing  troops  from  the  general  area  where 


they  now  confront  each  other  Is  In  and  at 
Itself  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  On  ths  con- 
trary, if  all  you  did  was  to  withdraw  troops 
and  let  a  hostile  East  and  West  Germany 
confront  each  other,  you  would  Indeed  be  re- 
creating the  sort  of  situation  we  had  in 
Korea,  where  the  major  powers  withdrew 
their  troops,  and  hostile  North  and  South 
Koreans  confronted  each  other,  and  one  day 
there  was  a  war.  What  is  needful  Is  that 
military  propositions  be  accompanied  by  po- 
litical and  economic  propositions.  It  is  only 
by  this  concurrence  that  the  dangers  can  be 
brought  to  the  minimum. 

What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections which  may  be  rnnde  to  the  general 
goals  which  I  have  sketched  here? 

It  Is  said  that  this  would  mean  the  end  of 
NATO.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would 
mean  no  such  thing.  NATO,  as  long  as  the 
tension  between  East  and  West  persists,  is  a 
highly  necessary  part  of  our  arsenal.  NATO's 
strategic  striking  power  would  remain; 
NATO's  ground  forces  would  remain. 

NATO    MXMBXaSHIP 

Exactly  how  significant  is  futtire  German 
membership  in  NATO?  Under  the  proposal, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  the  NATO  guar- 
antee; they  would  miss  the  advantage.  If  It 
be  one,  of  the  stationing  of  NATO  troops  In 
Germany  in  peacetime.  The  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  togetherness  which  oomes 
from  NATO  could  be  acquired  by  other  fed- 
eral arrangemenU.  So  It  need  not  be  vital 
either  to  a  reunited  Germany  or  to  the  West 
to  have  continued  formal  German  member- 
ship in  NATO,  assuming  that  this  was  the 
remaining  rock  upon  which  the  whole  agree- 
ment was  foundering. 

Next  it  Is  said  that  Germany  is  too  vigor- 
ous and  dynamic  a  country  to  be  a  neutral 
like  Swltaerland  or  Austria.  We  should  look 
closely  at  this  concept  of  neutrality.  I 
wouldn't  for  a  moment  suggest  that  we 
shouldn't  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring  Ger- 
many into  the  most  wholesome  political, 
cultural,  economic,  and  social  kinship  with 
the  West.  Let  her  membership  In  the  Coal- 
Steel  Commxmlty  and  Euratom.  in  the  Com- 
mon Market,  in  the  Council  of  Eurofw,  and  in 
the  other  supranational  agencies,  continue 
and  expand.  What  is  suggested  Is  solely  that 
in  the  military  field.  Germany,  as  her  con- 
tribirtion  toward  a  start  away  from  ever 
greater  and  greater  armaments,  voluntarily 
limit  her  military  striking  power,  and  that 
the  same  thing  be  done  by  the  reborn  free 
countries  of  eastern  Europe. 

Again  It  is  said  that  Germany  might  turn 
to  Russia.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  best 
guarantee  that  Germany,  divided  or  re- 
united, will  want  to  stay  on  the  side  of  the 
West  is  in  the  devotion  to  free  institutions 
which  the  new  West  Germany  is  showing. 
If  West  Germany  wanted  to  nuale  up  to 
Russia  today,  she  could  do  so.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  stop  her.  So  In  the  long  run  the  best 
guarantee  of  German  adherence  to  the  West 
Is  the  Germans  themselves. 

Again  it  U  said  that  the  Russians  might 
break  their  promise  and  refuse  to  withdraw 
were  such  an  agreement  reached.  So  they 
might,  and  if  they  did,  the  West  oould 
equally  stop  its  withdrawal.  A  corollary  Is 
that  the  Russians  might  withdraw,  but  thsa 
re-enter  the  present  captive  states,  parUeo- 
larly  if  they  saw  that  the  Communist  r»> 
glmes  which  they  have  left  there  were  about 
to  topple.  But  would  Russia  even  consider 
these  propositions  unless  she  is  prepared  to 
sit  Idly  by  while  the  progressive  liberaliza- 
tion of  these  regimes  occur?  Russia  is  hard- 
ly going  to  withdraw  if  she  is  planning  to 
fight  her  way  back  again  the  hard  way  the 
minute  one  of  the  political  inevitabilities  of 
central  Europe  occurs.  Finally,  if  you  say 
"We  can't  take  any  steps  to  get  Russia  out 
of  central  Europe,  because  they  might  come 
back  again,"  you  are,  in  effect,  condemning 
the  80  million  people  now  in  chains  to  per- 
petual   captivity.     For    until    the    Russian 
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soldiery  withdraws,  you  aren't  going  to  get 
the  beginning  of  respect  for  human  rights. 
Again  it  Is  said  that  the  Russians,  freed 
of  some  of  their  obligations  In  central  Eu- 
rope, might  turn  their  attention  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  to  our  great 
embarrassment.  This  is  certainly  true.  But 
their  attention  Is  pretty  well  turned  to  these 
decisive  areas  anyway,  and  if  Russia  is  wil- 
ling to  bear  some  part  of  the  burden  of  lift- 
ing up  the  living  standards  of  developing 
peoples,  far  from  being  distressed,  we  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  ought  to  be  glad  that  Russian 
taxpayers  are  bearing  some  part  of  the  bur- 
den. Russia's  attention  is  going  to  be  de- 
voted to  these  areas  anyway.  That's  where 
our  attention  ought  to  be  devoted  too.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  achieve  tentative  solu- 
tions in  central  Europe  will  better  enable  us 
to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  devel- 
oping portions  of  the  world. 

WHO'S   IKTEXESTEDr 

Having  sketched  out  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal  like 
this,  and  having  taken  a  sober  look  at  some 
of  the  apparent  disadvantages,  let's  ask  our- 
selves the  final  question;  What  chance  is 
there  that  either  the  United  States  or  France 
or  Western  Germany  or  Great  Britain  and 
above  all — Russia — is  going  to  be  interested 
m  thU? 

In  each  of  the  countries  of  the  West  there 
are  divergent  bodies  of  opinion.  There  are 
people  in  Congress  who  feel  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  not  putting  our  best  foot  forward; 
that  there  are  some  propositions,  along  the 
lines  here  discussed,  which  are  In  our  In- 
terest, which  would  make  us  feel  better  our- 
selves, and  make  urn  look  better  In  the  eyes 
of  the  uncommitted  people  of  the  world. 
Similarly  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  In 
western  Germany  tha«  are  Influential  blocs 
of  opinion,  mostly  In  the  opposition  party, 
but  including  some  in  the  Conservative 
Party  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  in  Germany,  the  parties  In 
power,  who  look  toward  a  new  formulation 
^f  our  policy  toward  middle  Europe. 

And  what  of  Russia?  If  Russia's  dynamic 
Is  to  conquer  the  world,  and  to  milk  forever 
the  captive  states  of  eastern  E\irope.  of 
course  they  arent  going  to  listen  to  a  propo- 
sition like  this  for  one  moment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  might  come 
to  power  In  the  Kremlin,  a  sensible  and 
patriotic  Russian,  freed  of  megalomaniac 
fantasies,  he  might  perceive  that  In  these 
propositions  Is  something  very  good  for  the 
genuine  Interest  of  the  Russian  people.  It 
would  reduce  the  daily  threat  of  atomic 
war.  It  would  remove  Russia  from  a  most 
dangerous  position  In  the  satellite  states. 
It  would  provide  real  assurance  against  the 
resurrection  of  fascist  states  on  her  border. 
It  could  help  her  international  trade  posi- 
tion. It  could  allow  Khnuhchev's  7-year 
plan  for  more  consumer  goods  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  a  much  greater  opportunity  for 
fulfillment.  Whether  you  oould  ever  bring 
Into  being  in  the  Kremlin  such  a  hjrpo- 
thetlcal  patriotic  and  reasonable  Russian. 
I  do  not  know  and  will  not  attempt  to  guess. 
But  the  best  way  of  bringing  Into  being 
such  a  person  Is  to  table  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  the  world  over  a  set  of 
propositions  which  would  give  that  kind  of 
person  a  chance  to  say.  "^ere  is  something 
better  for  Russia  than  the  alternatives  of 
world  conquest,  or  living  in  the  fear  of  re- 
newed conquest  by  some  of  the  people  who 
have  given  Russia  trouble  in  the  past." 

Meanwhile,  we  must  go  on  with  the  un- 
pleasant business  of  rearming.  We  must  l>e 
firm  In  our  determination  not  to  yield  West 
Berlin  to  communism.  It  Is  a  long  winter 
from  now  until  next  May.  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  people  in  otir  State  Department 
are  buckling  down  to  the  long,  hard  task  of 
evolving  a  western  policy  which,  while  it 
prepares  for  the  worst,  also  offers  some  hope 


of  better  things.  In  a  democracy  such  as 
ours,  it  Is  highly  important  that  the  people 
start  debating  those  propositions,  because 
we  are  very  soon  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
face  a  very  difficult  situation  In  West  Ber- 
lin. I  hope  that  our  firmness  and  boldness 
carries  the  day.  We  are  going  to  carry  the 
day  with  a  lot  more  fervor  and  a  lot  more 
moral  enthuslam  if  we  know  that,  if  we 
have  to  fight,  we  fight  for  ideals  of  whose 
Justice  and  wisdom  we  are  deeply  convinced. 


ANTIFARM  REVOLT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  yesterdays  Washington  Post 
a  column  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  which  force- 
fully sets  forth  in  an  understandable 
manner  the  true  situation  regarding  the 
farm  problem. 

FASM    PSOCXAM    KICHT    COLUUPSX 

It  clearly  says  that,  unless  the  irre- 
sponsible wasting  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources which  is  taking  place  under 
existing  law  is  allowed  to  continue,  the 
entire  farm  program  might  collapse,  to 
the  detriment  not  only  of  farmers  but 
to  the  general  public  as  well. 

CONSUMCXS    HAVE    COSTLY    STAKZ    IN     PKOCHAIC 

The  consumers  of  my  district  have  a 
real  stake  in  seeing  that  the  abuses  in 
the  present  farm  program  are  corrected 
on  a  reasonable  basis,  instead  of  per- 
mitting the  situation  to  explode.  If  that 
happens,  we  might  have  something  sub- 
stituted which  is  considerably  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  Mr.  Drimimond's  article 
with  my  remarks : 

Antifahm    Revolt — Rebellion  Seen  Unless 

woxkablx    paockam  is  founo 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

If  Congress  doesnt  soon  rescue  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  an  Irrational,  unworkable, 
extravagant,  and  deteriorating  mess  of  a 
farm  program — the  third  most  costly  in  the 
whole  budget — something  Is  going  to  happen. 

That,  I  think,  is  putting  it  mildly. 

What  is  going  to  happen,  if  the  farm  bloc 
doesnt  Join  with  the  rest  of  Congress  to 
halt  the  Frankenstclnian  monster  of  mount- 
ing surpluses,  aggravated  by  price  supports 
which  pile  up  bigger  surpluses,  is  that,  as 
sure  as  a  hangover  follows  a  lost  weekend, 
there  will  be  a  massive  political  revolt  by  the 
voting  constimer. 

And  then  watch  out.  It  wont  be  good. 
It  won't  be  good  for  the  farmer.  It  wont  be 
good  for  the  country.  It  will  be  a  furiovis 
revolt  against  an  evil  too  long  tolerated. 
The  effect  will  be  to  strike  dovm  what  is 
wrong — a  nearly  $9  billion  agricultural 
budget  which  is  making  matters  worse,  not 
better — with  little  likelihood  of  putting 
something  worth  while  and  reasonable  in  its 
place. 

The  key  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the 
policy  of  paying  farmers — mostly  wheat, 
cotton,  and  corn  fanners — ^to  grow  more 
crops  they  can't  sell  except  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment, which  already  has  to  spend  a  billion 
dtHlars  a  year  Just  to  keep  them,  is  a  failure. 


It  is  a  faUure  because  It  Is  not  solving  the 
farm  problem;  It  is  aggravating  it. 

It  is  a  failure  because  those  parts  of  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  which  are  not  living  in 
the  oxygen  tent  of  Government  subsidy  are 
better  off  than  those  which  are,  and  they  may 
soon  be  poisoned  by  the  same  medicine. 

It  Is  a  failure  because,  unless  every  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  to  be  put  in  the  vise  of  Federal 
control,  high  rigid  price  supports  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  larger  cropw,  more  surpluses, 
more  drain  on  the  Treasury,  and  will  keep 
more  uneconomic  farmers  farming. 

It  is  a  failure  because  the  bulk  of  the  farm 
payments  do  not  go  to  the  little  farmer,  to 
the  neediest  farmer  or  even  to  the  bulk  of 
all  farmers.  Take  the  wheat  subsidy,  the 
biggest  of  all.  The  bulk  of  Federal  payments 
go  to  10  percent  of  those  who  grow  wheat. 
Those  who  least  need  the  subsidy  inevitably 
earn  most  of  it. 

This  Is  not  going  to  go  on  forever.  The 
American  people  are  going  to  call  a  halt  to  It. 
and  they  will  call  a  halt  with  a  crash  If  Con- 
gress doesn't  replace  it  soon  with  something 
rational. 

No  sensible  person  wants  to  see  all  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  agriculture  thrown  out  the 
window.  That's  not  the  answer.  But  that 
will  almost  certainly  be  the  consequence  be- 
fore long  unless  Congress  begins  to  put  some 
sense  and  sanity  Into  the  program. 

I  hope  we  don't  waste  much  time  trying  to 
point  the  finger  at  who's  to  blame.  Both 
major  parties  have  a  large  responsibility  for 
the  plight  we  are  in,  and  there  are  still  some 
cynical  p<diticlans  who  suggest  that  there  Is 
perhaps  one  more  election  to  be  won,  at  least 
in  their  districts,  by  perpetrating  the  present 
unsavory,  unsatisfactory,  and  insolvent  mess. 

It  is  well  that  Secretary  Benson  Is  begin- 
ning to  speak  out  more  bluntly,  as  he  did  at 
CorneU  University  this  week.  Obviously  he 
has  been  pained  beyond  endurance  by  the 
crack  that  he  has  become  the  most  expensive 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  history.  It  hurts, 
because  it  Is  true,  and  it  hurts  more  because, 
as  some  may  not  realize,  he  has  been  faith- 
fully administering  a  set  of  laws  and  price 
formulas  which  this  and  other  Congresses 
framed  and  which  neither  the  President  nor 
he  has  ever  had  the  power  to  change. 

I  would  like  to  see  Secretary  Benson  be 
given,  for  once,  a  chance  to  administer  a 
farm  program  he  believes  in  and  which  would 
adjust  price  supports  to  levels  lefuling  to  the 
marketplace,  not  to  storage  bins. 

The  premises  of  such  a  program  would  be: 
(a)  It  mustnt  cost  more  than  the  present 
program  preferably  less;  (b)  shotild  give  the 
farmer  greater  freedom,  not  less;  (c)  should 
reduce,  not  Increase,  farm  surplvises. 

Secretary  Benson  believes  that  tl  billion 
can  be  saved  and  farmers  greatly  benefited  by 
adjusting  wheat  supports  alone  to  a  point 
which  would  lead  to  sales. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  unless  a  work- 
able and  tolerable  program  Is  forthcoming 
soon,  a  political  rebellion  hurtfvil  to  the 
farmer  will  be  fanned  into  flames. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Ray,  for  week 
beginning  April  7.  1959.  on  account  of 
official  business,  committee  hearings. 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Trompsoh  of  New  Jersey  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  for  1  hour,  on  April  14. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Harris  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PlLLY. 

Mr.  Pkick. 

Mr.  Bow. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Brooioiklo. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albirt,  the  fol- 
lowing Members,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  HOLTSICAK. 

Mr.  Rabaut. 
Mr.  Irwin. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6347.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
iced  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  under  the  special  milk  program; 
and 

HJl.  6040.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  Individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  c(»nniittee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
«r  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5247.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
Iced  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  iinder  the  special  nUllc  program;  and 

H.R.  6640.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hoiise  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
pjn.),  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  110,  the  House  adjoiu-ned  im- 
tU  Tuesday,  April  7.  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

7«7.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount  o* 
#400,000,  and  proposed  supplemental  appro- 


priations for  the  fiscal  year  1960  in  the 
amount  of  91.563,200,000  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  military  functions  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  January  1969  of  the  General  Sales 
Manager  concerning  the  policies,  activities, 
and  developments,  including  all  sales  and 
disposals,  with  regard  to  each  commodity 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owns  or  which  it  is  directed  to  support;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Lia'son,  Department  of  Air  Force,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  tlie  Air  Force  military  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  without  formal 
advei-tlslng  for  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1968,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-241;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  paid 
and  settled  relating  to  the  Texas  City  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  378, 
84th  Congreu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHE,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MX7RRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  4601.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  1,  1964,  in  order 
to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  national  secu- 
rity the  prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities 
and  retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  clarify  the  application 
and  operation  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
258).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Ho\ue  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  6086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgrictU- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  broaden  the  exemption  from  wheat  mar- 
keting quota  penalties  where  all  the  wheat 
crop  is  fed  or  used  for  seed  or  food,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire. 

H.R.  6087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
empt certain  wheat  producers  from  liabUlty 
\mder  the  act  where  all  the  wheat  crop  Is 
fed  or  iised  for  seed  or  food  on  the  farm,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.  6088.  A  bill  to  expand  the  public  facil- 
ity loan  program  of  the  Community  FaciliUes 
Administration  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  6089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cturency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

HJl.  6090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions," approved  August  3.  1956,  so  as  to 
enable  certain  Indians  who  do  not  reside  on 
trust  property  to  parUcipate  in  the  program 
authorized  by  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ur.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  6091.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  of 
the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admission  of 


the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  6092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  lending 
and  borrowing  limitations  applicable  to  na- 
tional banks,  and  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Deputy  Comptrollers 
of  the  Currency;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  6093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  national 
banking  laws  to  clarify  or  eliminate  am- 
biguities, to  repeal  certain  laws  which  have 
become  obsolete,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  6094.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(e) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  6095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reservations," 
approved  August  3.  1966,  so  as  to  enable  cer- 
tain Indians  who  do  not  reside  on  trust  prop- 
erty to  parUcipate  in  the  program  authorlcad 
by  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  has  attained  age 
66  or  is  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPSRN: 
HJl.  6097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  ptirpoees  of  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  Individual  for  transportation  to  and  from 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  6098.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  annual  Income 
limitations  governing  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion for  disability  or  death,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6099.  A  bin  to  Increase  rates  of  deatli 
compensation  and  of  disability  and  death 
pension  payable  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HH.  6100.  A  bill  to  provide  further  bases 
for  determinations  with  respect  to  disabiUty 
for  pension  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6101.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
UnitM  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  and  cbUdren  of   veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  confiict  on  the 
same  basis  as  i>enslon  Is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HE3n)EKSON: 
HJl.  6102.  A  bill   to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section   350   of    the   Tariff   Act   of    1930,    as 
amended,    and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
R.R.  6103.  A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
tmder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  $1.26  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LIND6AT: 
HJl.  6104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  each  prospec- 
tive redeveloper  under  the  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  program  to  file  and  make 
public  a  prospectus  setting  forth  its  identity. 
Its  proposed  financing,  the  estimated  renU 
and  profits,  and  certain  related  items  of 
Information;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 

HJl.  6105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 

"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  oertatn 

adiUt   Indians   on   or   near   Indian   reaenra- 

Uons."  approved  August  3,  1956,  lo  M  to 
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enable  certain  Indians  who  do  not  reside  on 
trust  property  to  participate  In  the  program 
authorized  by  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6106.  A  blU  to  etitablish  fair  labor 
standards  for  employees  engaged  in  wool  and 
mohair  shearing  operatlc>ns,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  6107.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  a  new  method  of  distributing  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  a  State,  if  a  SUte's  al- 
lotment is  insufficient  to  permit  each  such 
institution  to  receive  the  total  amount  re- 
quested by  it;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NORRELL: 

H.R.  6108.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
Ushment  of  the  Arkansas  I'ost  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6109.  A  bin  to  amend*certain  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  light  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  PFOST: 

HJl.  6110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  as  it  applies  to  the  Libby 
Dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  in  the  State  of 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  6111.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  so  as  to  provide  that  an  Injured  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
physician,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  6112.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  light  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  int}  the  Union,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 

HJl.  6113.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  commun.cation  services  or 
facilities:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6114.  A  bin  authorising  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
continuing  research  on  the  biology,  fiuctua- 
tlons.  status,  and  statistics  of  the  migratory 
marine  species  of  game  fish  of  the  United 
States  and  contiguous  waters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6115.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  a  research  program 
in  order  to  determine  means  of  Improving 
the  conservation  of  game  lish  in  dam  reser- 
voirs; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON  (by  request) : 
HJl.  6116.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  headquarters  site 
for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Ashford,  Wash.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  6117.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
sion for  widows  and  chUdren  of  veterans  of 
service  on  the  Mexican  border  on  or  after 
AprU  21,  1914,  who  died  while  entlUed  to 
compensation  for  a  disability  Incurred  In 
such  service;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6118.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  September  11,  1957:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SANTANGELO: 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  union  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
states  shall  have  60  stars  effective  as  of  July 
4.  1969,  Irrespective  of  the  date  on  which 
Hawaii  is  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.  Res.  227.  Resolution       requiring       each 
Member  of  tbe  House  to  disclose  certain  in- 
formation with  respect  to  his  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  Res.  228.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
No.  187.  current  session;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  pa3mient  of  the  national 
debt  and  tbe  financing  of  the  general  ob- 
ligations of  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation  similar  to 
that  proposed  in  S.  269,  S.  541,  and  H.R. 
703  of  the  86th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  the  enactment  of  necessary  leg- 
islation to  au|horize  the  construction  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  Glacier  View  Dam  on 
the    North  Fork    of   the   Flathead   River   In 


the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
S^te  of  Ohio,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
tive to  expressing  the  pleasiu-e  of  the  103d 
Ohio  General  Assembly  on  the  recent  action 
by  Congress  to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Intericv  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  a  proposal  con- 
sistent with  our  common  Interest  in  de- 
veloping the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  fully  self-governing  conununtty  of 
American  citizens,  freely  and  jsermanently 
associated  to  the  United  SUtes  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXmONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and   resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By^  Mr.   FINO: 
H.R.  6119.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ngoe 
Ong,  also  known  as  Dorothy  Ong;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HEALEY: 
H.R.  6120.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jeanne 
Adelphine  Rougeron;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  WEIS: 
HR  6121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Placid 
J.   Pecoraro,    Gabrielle    Pecoraro,    and    their 
minor  child  Joseph  Pecoraro;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

137.  By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
Petition  of  the  residents  of  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
and  members  of  the  Waynesboro  CouncU  of 
Chiu-ches  for  Increased  expenditures  for 
foreign  economic  aid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

138.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Joe  Patterson,  Houston  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs,  Houston,  Tex.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
supporting  Corgress  in  their  efforts  to  make 
Padre  Island  a  national  park;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

139.  Also,  petition  of  the  coimty  clerk  of 
the  county  of  Hawaii,  Hilo,  T.H.,  expressing 
appreciation  to  Congress  for  admitting  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Thirty-tkird  Anmrtriacrj  of  Sifniiif  of 
Long  Island  UniTersHy  Charter — Ad- 
dress by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
A.  SeatoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  (MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March'ZS,  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).    Mr.  President,  on 
Marcii  24  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 


A.  Sea  ton  delivered  an  address  at  Long 
Island  University,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Secretary  Seaton.  in  my  opinion,  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  He  comes  from  the 
Midwest.  He  has  served  in  this  body.  He 
has  had  a  distinguished  career.  At  all 
times  he  has  exhibited  a  great  degree 
of  common  sense. 

While  Secretary  Seaton  and  I  do  not 
agree  on  all  things,  usually  our  disagree- 
ments are  of  a  minor  nature.  I  think,  by 
and  large,  he  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing public  servants  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion 


of  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  charter  of  Long  Island  University,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Secretaxt  or  thx  Intxiuor  Fred 
A.    Seaton    at    Long    Island    UNiVERsrrT's 
33d  Anniversary  or  the  Signing  or  Their 
Chaster,  Brookltn,  N.T.,  Masch  24,  1959 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  Join  with 
you   here    on    the   33d    anniversary   of   the 
signing  of  the  charter  of  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity. 

These,  Indeed,  are  active  and  troublesome 
times. 
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RuMla'a  Premier  Nlklt*  Khrushchev  boaeta 
thiit  the  ComtnunlBte  will  permit  us  to  exer« 
else  our  rights  In  Berlin  only  at  their  suf* 
Xerance;  and  we  witness  the  President  of  the 
United  States  once  again  standing  with  flrm- 
ncBs  and  reasonableness  In  the  face  of  an 
ugly  and  unjustifiable  threat  from  Moscow. 
Serious  as  the  Berlin  question  Is,  this  Is  no 
Isolated  Instance  of  crisis,  but  rather  one  of 
a  continuing  series  engineered  by  the  Soviet 
■    Union  and  Its  satellites. 

The  pattern — In  the  Middle  East,  In  the 
Formosa  Straits — has  become  familiar  to  all 
of  us:  Communist  military  threats  met  and 
turned  back  by  free  world  firmness  and 
unity. 

And  I  remind  you  that  the  free  world's 
success  In  dealing  with  this  conspiracy  Is 
due  In  enormous  measure  to  the  Intelligence 
and  courage  of  two  men,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  backdrop  to  such  immediate  crises, 
there  are,  of  course,  the  military  and  scien- 
tific competition  and — perhaps  even  more 
Important  In  the  long  run — the  economic 
contest.  You  will  recall  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  asserted  that  by  1970,  or 
even  sooner,  the  Soviet  Union  will  surpass 
the  United  States  In  production  and  that 
our  grandchildren  will  live  under  social- 
ism— the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  Soviet's 
current  idiom  for  Russian  communism, 
which  isn't  even  Marxist  communism,  much 
lesH  historical  socialism. 

Even  if  we  discount  Russia's  boasts  In 
the  scales  of  fact,  we  clearly  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us. 

We  should  never  forget  that  proving 
Khrushchev's  prophecy  to  be  false  dejjends 
only  In  part  upon  what  the  Russians  do 
or  don't  do.  The  answer  also  largely  de- 
pends upon  what  we  do. 

With  that  fact  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds, 
I  suggest  there  are  certain  things  which.  In 
the  years  ahead,  all  of  us  Americans  must 
learn  to  do  better  for  our  own  good  and 
the  good  of  people  everywhere. 

First  of  all  Is  to  develop  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining only  in  the  cold  light  of  reason  cer- 
tain commonly  alleged  facts,  rather  than 
glancing  at  them  through  the  cloudy  looking 
glass  of  mental  laziness  or  prejudice.  A  fact 
Is  a  fact,  no  matter  what,  and  all  the  fools 
In  the  world  to  the  contrary,  it  remains  Just 
what  it  is,  a  fact. 

A>)ove  all,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  that  we 
must  avoid  every  temptation  or  invitation 
to  fly  into  a  frenzy.  Now.  please  make  no 
mistake.  I  am  not  preaching  complacency. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  to  become  panicky 
over  the  spurious  can  be  as  bad  as  to  be  in- 
different to  the  serious. 

To  Illustrate,  consider  some  allegations 
verstis  facts  in  the  realm  of  economics. 

The  claim  is  loudly  being  made  by  some 
people  that  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  ours.  On  the  face  of  it.  that  is 
quite  true,  if  the  published  Soviet  statUUcs 
are  true.  But  it  is  Just  as  true  that  the  Rus- 
sian's probable  gross  national  product  in 
1957  was  less  than  half  of  ours,  to  be  exact, 
40  percent.  Perhaps  more  Importantly,  as 
their  economic  base  has  grown  In  the  past 
decade,  even  their  claimed  rate  of  Increase 
In  output  has  been  on  an  escalator  going 
down,  from  26  percent  to  16  percent  to  10 
percent.  That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  when  you  are  asked  to  make  compari- 
sons between  our  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  that  of  the  Russians. 

Again,  make  no  mistake.  No  prudent  peo- 
ple would  pooh-pooh  the  economic  advances 
made  by  a  formidable  and  malevolent  op- 
ponent. Neither  would  a  prudent  people 
fall  to  analyze  those  advances  for  what  thev 
actually  are. 

v.'"*.*J"^**  «»™«t»ilng  elae  I  suggest  we  all 
should  do.     That  Is  to  subject  to  the  most 

i^   *"^  **  °'  P"'»"<=  scrutiny  everything 

that  Government  does  and  spends  for.  con- 

il^tlf..'^  "^'."^  ourselves   these   questions: 
U  thU  function  viui?    is  It  something  nice 


to  have  but  not  absolutely  necessary  now? 
Or  iB  It  luxurious  or  even  ludlcrotu  when 
contrasted  with  some  other  program.  Includ- 
ing the  dire  necessity  of  bringing  our  na- 
tional finances  Into  order  by  balancing  the 
budget  so  we  can  be  fiscally  strong  for  the 
long  Ideological  and  economic  struggle 
ahead? 

As  citizens,  of  course  we  are  determined 
to  invest  every  nickel  necessary  to  keep  this 
country's  defenses  strong,  to  help  keep  its 
economy  flourishing,  and  appropriately  and 
properly  to  aid  in  furthering  the  security, 
health  and  education  of  every  one  of  our 
cltlzens.  Try  as  you  will,  however,  there  is 
no  way  to  divorce  our  security,  health,  edu- 
cation and  happiness  from  the  sensible 
management  of  the  citizens'  tax  dollars. 
We  simply  must  be  determined — if  we  be- 
lieve at  all  in  the  public  good — that  the 
Federal  budget  contain  not  one  single  cent 
for  the  care  and  coddling  of  a  sacred  cow 
which  Is  there  only  because  we  seem  to  be 
pathologically  afraid  to  look  at  it.  Judge  its 
merits,  and.  If  neccsiiary,  cut  Its  threat. 

In  this  time  of  rising  prosperity  and  com- 
parative world  peace  we  should  be  deter- 
mined to  pay  the  price  ourselves  for  any 
program  we  decide  Is  necessary,  not  to 
charge  it,  plus  Interest,  to  our  children. 

What  a  shabby  thing  it  is  to  toes  into 
every  baby's  bassinet  a  mortgage,  payable 
to  yesterday  and  then  wish  the  little  tot 
well.  And  yet  that  Is  exactly  what  some  of 
our  political  pediatricians  would  have  us  to 
do  when  they  demand  we  spend  more  than 
we  take  in. 

The  mortgage  on  the  future  is  altogether 
too  big  now.  In  1939  the  Federal  debt  limit 
was  $45  billion.  By  1945  It  was  up  to  $300 
billion.    It  now  sUnds  at  $388  billion. 

Some  people  profess  to  believe  all  that 
means  little  or  nothing.  "We  owe  It  to  oiu:- 
selves"  they  say,  "so  what?" 

They  couldn't  be  more  wrong. 

In  fiscal  1060  we  shall  be  spending  over 
$8  billion  for  interest  on  the  public  debt: 
that  Is  to  say  lOi/j  percent  of  the  total  1960 
budget.     That's  for  yesterday. 

For  the  conservation,  management,  and 
development  of  ail  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States,  excluding  agricultiu-e.  we 
can  Invest  only  $1,710  million — 3.3  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  That's  for  today  and 
tomorrow. 

In  other  words,  we  will  be  expending  flv* 
times  as  much  on  yesterday  as  we  can  In- 
vest in  tomorrow.  Five  times  as  much  for 
dead  horses  as  those  we  must  ride  to  our 
destiny. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  believes 
Americans  do  want  to  invest  in  the  future, 
not  forever  be  paying  for  the  past  at  the 
expense  of  tomorrow.  That's  one  major 
reason  It  is  fighting  all  reckless  spending 
proposals,  whatever  they  are.  I  have  cheer- 
fully Joined  in  that  fight,  politically  rough 
and  tough  as  It  is,  because  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  I  Intend  neither  to  preside 
over  the  bankrupting  of  our  Nation's  con- 
servation programs,  nor  to  participate  in 
bankrupting  the  Nation. 

In  presenting  to  the  Congress  a  balanced 
budget  for  1960,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  shown  his  awareness  of  another 
sure  fact:  That  to  pile  up  bigger  and  bigger 
Federal  deficits  is  to  do  something  more 
evil  than  Just  to  pass  the  check  to  our  chil- 
dren; it  is  actually  to  issue  a  reckless  and 
open  invitation  to  tliat  historical  killer  of 
free  governments — inflation. 

Tes,  I  know,  there  are  some  people  who 
ask.  "What's  wrong  with  Inflation?" 

Lots  of  things. 

Inflation  hurts  the  Government.  If  to- 
day's dollar  is  tomorrow's  dime,  who  then 
will  buy  Government  bonds? 

Inflation  hurts  confidence — confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the 
present.  We  mtist  never  drift  to  the  point 
where  people  believe  to  speculate  1«  to  be 
safe  but  to  save  is  to  gamble. 


Inflation  hurts  defense:  Tou  and  I  will 
have  less  security,  not  more,  if  for  every 
foot  that  weapons'  spending  goes  up,  weap- 
ons' prices  go  up  3  feet. 

Inflation  hurts  our  trade  abroiul:  The 
higher  American  prices  go,  the  easier  it  is 
for  everybody  to  undersell  us  in  the  world's 
markets,  at  home  as  well  as  abro«td. 

That  costs  dollars.  Worse,  It  ooits  men 
and  women  their  Jobs. 

Inflation,  by  further  debasing  the  dollar 
and  raising  prices,  hurts  people — you  and 
me  and  nearly  everybody;  and.  most  of  all. 
it  hurts  the  poor,  who  can  protect  them- 
selves the  least. 

Don't  fool  yourself.  Inflation  Is  no 
Robin  Hood,  robbing  the  rich  to  help  the 
poor.  It's  cruelest  and  deadliest  to  the  old, 
the  widowed,  and  the  families  of  the  poor. 
Inflation  is  no  graduated  tax.  For  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Individual  It  Is  the  quicksand 
of  security. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  which  is  taking  place 
In  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  with  us.  and  It  won't  go  away. 
There  Is,  unfortunately,  much  to  support 
the  generalization  that  if  a  poverty-stricken 
man  has  a  choice  only  between  four  free- 
doms and  four  sandwiches,  he  will  choose 
the  sandwiches.  Unless  we  do  our  fair  share 
to  help  such  people — in  the  Middle  East,  la 
Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Latin  America — to  get 
both,  all  too  often  tbelr  tendency  Is  to  listen 
to  the  Communist  agent  who  promises  both 
but,  in  the  end.  delivers  neither. 

In  his  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  In 
France,"  Edmund  Burke  wrote,  "In  the  grove* 
of  their  academy,  at  the  end  of  every  vista, 
you  see  nothing  but  the  gallows."  In  the 
20th  century,  at  the  end  of  every  vista  in 
the  Communist  formal  garden  we  see  with 
our  own  eyes  the  spectre  of  Hungary — and 
other  once  Independent  nations — and  the 
Image  of  Imre  Nagy. 

It  U  for  us,  the  free,  to  help  |>eople  every- 
where to  see  it. A  fact  for  themselves,  to  en- 
courage their  rejection  of  Russian  domina- 
tion disguised  as  aid.  We  must  stand  ready 
to   help   them    better   themselves. 

Thus  far,  we  have  done  rather  well  despite 
some  mistakes  and  the  constant  carping  at 
those  who  profess  to  see  no  good  whatever 
to  t>e  derived  from  American  money  invested 
abroad  in  our  mutual  security  programs. 

In  another  area,  too.  there  Is  hope  for  the 
future.  Today  in  the  Department  of  tho 
Interior,  for  example,  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  is  working  with  scientists  throughout 
the  United  States  and  many  other  countries 
to  change  a  key  fact  of  human  history — that 
up  to  now  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  world 
have  necessarily  depended  for  life  entirely  on 
fresh  water  upon  and  beneath  the  land. 
Science  has  now  come  to  the  verge  of  learn- 
ing how  to  convert  ocean  water  economically 
into  fresh  water  for  human  consumption,  and 
ultimately  for  agriculture  and  Industry. 

ThU  year,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Is  preparing  to  begin  construction  of  five 
such  demonstration  plants  in  the  United 
States.  On  March  2.  I  announced  the  selec- 
tion of  the  first  of  the  five  conversion  pro- 
cesses to  be  used  In  these  plants.  The  others 
will  be  announced  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one 
each  3  months. 

The  first  plant,  we  have  considerable  rea- 
son to  hope,  will  bring  the  cost  of  conversion 
down  below  $1  per  thousand  gallons.  As  that 
price  continues  to  descend  In  commimity 
after  community.  It  will  approach  that  of 
getting  water  from  other  sources — rivers, 
lakes,  and  wells.  More  Importantly,  It  will 
enable  people  to  obtain  water  economically 
where  any  other  source  Is  insufficient  or  even 
absent. 

Last  August  13,  In  addressing  the  United 
Nations  here  in  New  York  City,  the  President  ** 
of  the  United  States  spoke  of  the  great  com- 
mon shortage,  water,  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 

Today  we  can  have  hope  that  the  end  of 
water  shortages  on  many   continents   Is   In 
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sight  and  that  the  troubles  and  poverty  and 
suffering  they  aggravate  or  cause  are  near 
solution  as  we  near  the  perfection  of  eco- 
nomical processes  for  saline  water  conversion. 

Consider  the  case  of  Israel.  There  the  p>eo- 
ple  grow  their  food  on  a  million  cultivated 
acres.  Already,  pressed  to  expand  this  acre- 
age, they  have  had  to  pipe  fresh  water  from 
the  Yarkon  River  near  Tel  Aviv,  about  60 
miles  south  to  the  northern  ea^^e  of  the  Ne- 
gev  Desert  a  vast  wasteland  with  little  fresh 
water  either  on  or  known  to  be  beneath  its 
surface.  It  is  a  3-mUllon  acre  expanse 
stretciilng  from  Beersheba  in  the  north  to 
Elath  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqiiba  in  the  south,  a 
part  of  the  world  which  some  travelers  have 
likened  to  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  water  Impound- 
age,  plus  irrigation,  has  transformed  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  California  and  the  salt  desert 
of  Utah,  making  them  gardens  bringing  forth 
vegetables  and  trees  and  fruit.  In  a  similar 
way.  saline  water  conversion,  plus  irrigation, 
should  one  day  make  it  possible  to  transform 
the  Negev.  Think  of  saline  water  conversion 
units  dotting  that  whole-  area,  drawing  up 
brackish  waters  from  underground  or  bring- 
ing salt  waters  from  the  sea.  and  pouring 
them,  fresh,  into  canals  and  laterals  to  re- 
vive the  now  dead  land.  If  only  half  the  en- 
tire Negev  should  turn  out  to  be  suitable  for 
farming — and  that  may  be  a  conservative 
estimate — Israel  could  double  its  cropland. 

From  where  we  stand,  here  in  1959.  we  can 
gaze  toward  the  horizon  and  see  this  prospect 
more  clearly  than  human  ttelngs  have  ever 
seen  It  before.  For  the  future  of  life  on  this 
planet  the  Implications  In  saline  and  brack- 
ish water  conversion  stagger  the  Imagination. 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged,  in  con- 
cert with  16  nations,  in  working  on  a  hun- 
dred and  one  facets  of  a  scientific  break- 
through to  solve  the  problem  of  cost. 

Here  I  should  note  that  among  the  sci- 
entists engaged  In  saline-water  research  are 
some  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  may 
prove  to  be  a  most  significant  fact. 

Indeed,  can  we  not  hope  and  pray  that 
along  with  the  political  competition  of  the 
years  ahead  a  second  theme  will  begin  to 
emerge  and  steadily  grow  in  intensity? 

We  need  to  encourage  the  theme  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  designed  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  ignorance,  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease  which  today  are  the  piteous  por- 
tion of  millions  upon  mlUons  of  members 
of  the  human  race.  If  :hat  theme  could 
gradually  grow  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  current  one  of  suspltlon,  doubt,  and  fear, 
then  whenever  a  Russian  child  leaVns  to  read, 
whenever  a  Russian  scientist  makes  a  dis- 
covery, we  could  have  much  more  cause  for 
hope  than  for  apprehension  over  the  uses  to 
which  this  learning  and  tbls  science  might 
one  day  be  put. 

Here  our  problem  Is  clear  and  demands 
solution.  It  Is  to  make  certain  that  the 
hope  and  not  the  apprehen-slon  Is  Justified  in 
the  end;  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  pre- 
served; and  that  liberty  and  representetlve 
government  do  not  perish  here  in  our  beloved 
America  and  from  this  troubled  earth. 


VcterM$'  Administration  Hospital  Costs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACHTTErrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  26. 1959 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  gathering  information  to  show  why 
there  has  been  a  yearly  increase  in  the 
cost  of  operation  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.    I  find  that  the 


Veterans'  Administration  has  a  better 
record  in  the  cost  of  operation  than 
civilian  hospitals. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospl-> 
tals'  cost  of  operation  last  year  is  5  per- 
cent more,  compared  to  8.8  percent  for 
civilian  hospitals.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration tells  me  that  the  increased 
cost  of  operation  is  due  somewhat  to  the 
new  hospital  buildings,  which  require 
more  personnel  to  run  due  to  the  fact 
of  modem  treatments  and  new  modern 
medicines. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  I  will  give 
to  the  Congress  a  more  detailed  account. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1959 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Municipal  Cooperation  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation and  the  Civic  Committee  of 
the  people-to-people  program.  My  re- 
marks dealt  particularly  with  the  town- 
ship-affiliation activities  under  the 
President's  people-to-people  program. 
In  these  days  when  there  is  much  talk 
of  war.  it  wa^  a  distinct  pleasure  to  meet 
with  a  group  of  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  improving  international  under- 
standing. The  State  of  California  has 
been  taking  the  lead  on  the  township- 
aflBliation  program,  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  this  vital  interest  it  is  showing  in 
strengthening  the  ties  of  people  of  the 
free  world.  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
to  have  my  remarks  at  the  Joint  meeting 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pboplx-to-Peoplb  Pkooram:   Townshit- 
AirxLiATioN  AcTtvirns 

(Excerpts  from  address  by  Senator    CtAXt 
Englk  at  Joint  meeting  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association's  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Municipal  Cooperation  and  the 
Civic  Committee  of  the  people-to-people 
program,  Washington,  D.C.) 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  fellow  citizens 
taking  an  active  part  in  your  country's  for- 
eign    relations     through     this     wonderful 
people-to-people   medium.     You    are   to   be 
commended    for    giving    your    leadership    to 
this    vital    aim    of    building    understanding 
Into  our  formal  and  informal  relationships 
with  peoples  and  nations  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.     Your  activities  contain  a  huge 
potential  for  peace. 

No  matter  how  much  we  talk  about  mu- 
tual understanding  in  theory,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  getting  to  know  the  cultures 
of  other  peoples  In  practice.  The  friendships 
that  develop  with  close  association  can  do 
much  to  offset  the  tendencies  to  be  irritated 
when  other  countries  do  not  act  according 
to  our  own  standards  and  traditions.  When 
we  know  from  first-hand  experience  the 
motivations  and  thought  patterns  which 
underlie  human  behavior,  we  are  much  bet- 
ter able  to  develop  a  spirit  of  tolerance. 
This  tolerance  is  not  a  neutral  feeling  but 
rather  a  positive  desire  to  work  together  for 
common    ends— even    when    the    means    we 


choose  sometimes  differ.  The  close  human 
relationship  that  Is  developed  under  the 
people-to-people  program  Is  Just  the  In- 
gredient needed  to  give  flesh  and  blood  to 
our  formal  diplomatic  agreements. 

Of  ail  the  projects  that  have  been  devel- 
oped under  the  President's  people-to-people 
program,  I  find  that  the  town  affiliation  pro- 
gram Is  perhaps  the  most  Important.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  most  Intriguing.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  ambitious  plans  your  or- 
ganization is  laying  for  expanding  these  town 
affiliations.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  exer- 
cise of  some  Imagination  the  coupling  of 
cities  around  the  world  will  reap  tremen- 
dous rewards  in  developing  mutual  under- 
standing— In  bridging  the  barriers  of  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  politics. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  the  lead- 
ership taken  by  the  State  of  California  should 
serve  as  a  great  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 
The  cultural,  educational,  and  artifact  ex- 
changes between  California  and  cities  and 
foreign  cities,  mostly  in  Japan,  have  already 
been  of  great  value  In  breaking  down  bar- 
riers of  misunderstanding.  The  six  Califor- 
nia cities  now  taking  part  In  the  town  affll- 
iation  program  have  enriched  the  lives  of 
their  inhabitants  as  well  as  built  good  will 
in  such  places  as  Osaka,  Japan,  and  Santa 
Ana,  El  Salvador.  San  Diego's  affiliation 
with  the  city  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  has  been 
so  successful  in  cementing  good  will  and 
providing  far-reaching  mutual  benefits  that 
it  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  many  other 
communities.  We  have  only  begun  to  see 
the  possibilities  in  terms  of  the  potential 
betterment  of  relations  around  the  world. 

The  untapped  strength  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  reminds  me  of  our  efforts  to 
harness  atomic  power  for  peaceful  purposes. 
In  each  case,  we  are  aware  of  enormous 
energy  and  its  promise  to  do  enormous  good. 
Yet.  so  far.  atoms  for  peace  is  only  a  partial 
reality.  True,  the  radio  isotopes  and  con- 
trolled radiation  have  served  mankind  agti- 
culturally  and  medically  to  some  extent;  and 
the  heat  of  atomic  reactors  has  been  trans- 
ferred into  electrical  force  that  lights  cities 
and  runs  ships.  But.  scientists  are  still  dog- 
gedly chiseling  away  at  the  unknown  that 
lock  up  the  atom's  greatest  power,  which,  to 
date,  we've  seen  only  in  its  warlike  form. 

And  you  dedicated  scientists  of  peace  are 
still  seeking  to  release  the  full  resources  of 
the  people-to-people  idea.  I  think  you  are 
much  closer  to  success  than  the  atomic  sclen- 
tlsu.  In  fact,  the  formula  may  well  b« 
your  town  affiliation  program. 

Your  panel  workshops  have  taken  you 
through  the  mechanics  of  how  to  run  these 
afRliatlons.  I  will  not  try  to  add  to  the  ex- 
cellent thinking  that  you  have  already  done 
on  the  nuts  and  bolts,  so  to  speak.  But  I  do 
have  three  thoughts  on  how  best  to  tap  the 
people-to-people  potential.  They're  based  on 
the  implied  spirit  of  this  program.  I  hope 
you  will  consider  these  reactions  of  mine  and 
pass  them  on  to  those  whom  you  will  enlist 
to  help  you  make  this  vital  scheme  grow. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  again  that  although 
the  people-to-people  program  is  growing.  I'm 
afraid  it  Is  a  long  way  from  fvilfilling  Its  great 
potential.  Many,  many  more  Americans 
should  get  into  the  program.  When  you  re- 
turn to  your  home  towns  and  cities  to  de- 
velop more  affiliations.  I  hope  you  will  goad 
your  fellow  citizens  who  have  not  awakened, 
as  you  have,  to  the  need  for  more  participa- 
tion in  your  country's  most  vital  business, 
peace  and  freedom. 

Recently,  I  saw  In  Life  an  editorial  that 
may  be  useful  in  alerting  others  to  Join  with 
you.  Life  said:  "The  United  States  grew 
into  a  great  and  free  society  precisely  because 
the  Nation  could  always  count  on  a  wide- 
spread instinct  among  its  citizens  for  trans- 
lating private  moral  conscience  Into  publlo 
virtue,  a  virtue  made  operational  by  the  citi- 
zens' action  in  the  Nation's  life.  At  the 
moment  this  instinct  is  dangerously  weak. 
The  resultant  gulf  between  private  conscience 
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and  pubUc  vlrtae  OMmot  be  brtdged  by 
tuX  living,  speotatoiitlfl,  or  a  'let  Oeorge  do  It* 
Indifference.  Tlie  wider  this  g\Uf  becomee. 
the  narrower  grows  our  margin  of  national 
siirvlval."  ThU  quote  tnixna  up  the  need  for 
broadening  our  people-to-people  program. 

Second,  no  matter  how  sophisticated  your 
afllllatlon  schemes  become,  I  presume  you  11 
try  to  make  as  many  contacts  as  possible 
among  ordinary  cltlnns  overaeas.  The  peo- 
ple-to-people program  Ls,  of  course,  founded 
on  this  thought  and  I  believe  It  Is  tremen- 
doiuly  Important  to  keep  It  In  mind  through- 
out all  your  activities.  The  tendency  to  have 
the  exchanges  limited  only  to  officials  of 
organizations  must  be  resisted.  No  such  pro- 
gram can  succeed  unless  its  basis  Is  In  the 
grassroots.  It  la  the  average  person  who 
needs  enlightenment  more  than  anyone  else, 
and  to  neglect  him  Is  to  court  disaster.  The 
measure  of  the  success  of  yoiu*  efforts  will 
be  the  extent  to  which  you  are  able  to  sink 
these  roots  of  friendship  and  understanding 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  common 
people  of  the  participating  countries. 

Third,  a  tradition  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  its  bipartisan  nature.  Although 
there  may  be  differences  within  the  Nation 
or  Halls  of  Congress  on  various  aspects  of 
this  policy,  when  the  policy  is  set  and  trans- 
lated at  the  diplomatic  table  overseas.  It 
represents  a  United  States  of  America.  The 
people-to-people  phlloeophy,  too,  has  bi- 
partisan backing.  On  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  Members  of  your  Congress  not  only 
espouse  and  support  the  Idea  today,  but 
they  believe  it  should  continue  far  into  the 
future.  I  want  to  reassure  you  that  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  would  like  to 
see  you  carry  forward  your  great  work  until 
people-to-people  activities  become  as  fre- 
quent and  natural,  and  pleasant,  between 
Americans  and  other  citizens  of  the  world 
as  they  are  In  your  own  home  town. 

The  development  of  the  people-to-people 
program  Is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  that  has  taken  place  since  the  end 
of  World  War  11.  The  potential  achieve- 
ment Is  Impossible  to  estimate.  But  there 
will  be  rebuffs  and  disappointments.  Tou 
cannot  expect  to  have  uniform  success  In  all 
your  undertaUngB.  The  human  weaknesses 
that  have  cursed  the  world  with  wars  since 
the  beginning  of  time  cannot  be  erased 
overnight.  One  factor  that  all  of  you  must 
possess  In  great  abundance  la  a  sense  of 
humor.  If  you  will  roll  with  the  punch  and 
not  take  yourselves  too  seriously,  you  will 
have  no  trouble  creating  great  Interest  In 
your  (>rogram  and,  more  than  that,  you  will 
be  able  to  siutaln  that  Interest.  You  have  It 
within  your  power  to  make  an  enormous 
contribution  to  world  peace  at  a  time  when 
there  is  much  talk  of  war,  and  your  dedi- 
cation gives  me  hope  that  we  can  yet  find 
the  magic  answer  to  the  needs  of  all  man- 
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Power  AmoBf  Men 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNBCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATTVE3 

Thursday,  March  26. 1959 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
NBC's  television  program  Easter  Sunday 
when  "Power  Among  Men,"  a  motion 
picture  dealing  with  man's  capacity  both 
to  create  and  to  destroy,  will  be  color 
cast  in  Its  first  color  showing  of  "Omni- 
bus" between  5  and  6  p.m. 


Filmed  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
with  local  residents  in  place  of  profes- 
sional actors,  "Power  Among  Men"  ex- 
plores man's  Innate  ability  to  build,  de- 
stroy, and  build  again  on  the  ashes  of 
destruction.  It  seelcs  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion especially  vital  in  the  atomic  age — 
which  of  these  human  drives  is  domi- 
nsuit,  the  creative  or  the  destructive? 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  will  appear  on  the 
program  to  introtiuce  the  presentation 
of  "Power  Among  Men,"    In  his  words: 

"Power  Among  Men"  deals  not  with  the 
U.N.  but  with  human  psychology. 

He  goes  on : 

"Power  Among  Men"  looks  at  power — 
man's  paradoxical  power  to  build  and  to 
destroy  with  equal  genius.  It  also  looks  at 
motivation  in  the  use  of  power. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  nu- 
merous films,  but  it,  and  possibly  no  one 
else,  has  ever  undertaken  such  a  produc- 
tion.   I  commend  it  to  your  viewing. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Food 
Inspection  Insures  Delivery  of  Quality 
Milk  and  Other  Farm  Products  to  All 
Sections  of  the  Country 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26. 1959 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
scribing a  cure  for  the  ills  of  agriculture 
is  a  ]x>pular  sport  these  days.  One  rea- 
son for  the  wide  range  of  ideas  is  the 
great  variety  of  farm  products  grown  in 
this  country  which  are  produced  under 
so  many  different  conditions. 

That  is  one  reason  it  is  heartening  to 
see  a  farmer-owned  and  operated  group, 
such  as  the  Marylr.nd  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers  Association,  work  together  as  a 
solid  unit.  Cooperation  is  something 
agriculture  needs  to  maintain  its  vital 
and  free  place  in  the  American  economy. 
I  am  troubled,  however,  to  note  the  ad- 
vertisements sponsored  by  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  farmers  in  the  press  and  on 
the  radio  and  television  of  the  Washing- 
ton area  which  are  abusing  the  remain- 
der of  the  Nation's  farmers  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  Wash- 
ington milkshed. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the  as- 
sociation's advertisements  about  "tired 
old  milk"  joggled  thousands  of  miles, 
which  has  not  been  inspected  "by  your 
own  inspectors."  This  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  milk  not  produced  within  the 
Washington  milkshed  area  is  unfit  for 
consumption  in  this  area.  Fifty  years 
ago  this  was  probably  true.  Agricultural 
research  has  solved  the  problems  of  long 
range  milk  shipping.  Milk  from  the 
Middle  West  or  the  South,  which  is  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  Federal  milk  regula- 
tions, is  as  safe  as  that  produced  in 
Montgomery  or  Loudon  Coimties. 

The  argument  of  the  milk  cooperative 
might  be  carried  a  step  farther  to  in- 


clude many  other  perishable  agriciiltural 
commodities.  Are  the  people  of  the  east 
coast  to  stop  buying  the  quality  beef  and 
pork.  eggs,  poultry,  fresh  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables shipped  to  them  Just  because 
they  have  to  be  Joggled  over  roads  and 
rails  to  reach  their  dinner  tables?  It  is 
equally  silly  to  attack  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  long  years  of  ex- 
perience in  food  inspection  because  these 
checks  are  not  made  locally.  I  be- 
lieve the  most  of  our  Nation's  consum- 
ers are  much  more  willing  to  leave  this 
critical  inspection  service  to  the  trained, 
professional   personnel  of  USDA. 

Every  segment  of  American  agricul- 
ture suffers  when  a  group  of  farmers 
attacks  the  quality  of  farm  products. 
Agricultural  research  has  provided  the 
knowledge  to  produce  foods  that  are 
high  in  quality  as  well  as  bountiful  in 
supply.  Americans  never  have  to  worry 
about  buying  unsafe  food  when  pur- 
chasing groceries  in  the  neighborhood 
stores.  This  is  not  true  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  am  proud  that  the  farm  commodity 
groups  in  Iowa,  such  as  the  Iowa  Beef 
Producers  Association  and  the  American 
Dairy  Association  of  Iowa,  have  directed 
their  efforts  toward  the  production  and 
marketing  of  commodity  products,  not 
Just  to  furthering  the  local  farm  in- 
terests. 

The  old  adage  of  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall"  certainly  applies  to  agri- 
culture today.  We  have  but  a  short  time 
to  present  a  united  front  for  agriculture 
if  farmers  are  to  get  a  suitable  program 
to  fit  their  needs.  Otherwise  we  shall 
have  a  program  forced  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  Iowa — and  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia— that  will  not  benefit  any  sector  of 
agriculture. 


Reduction  in  Subsidies  to  CAB  Feeder 
Liacs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRE8KNTATTVIS 

Thursday.  March  26, 1959  ^ 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  second  supplemental  bill 
this  week  I  had  expected  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  reduction 
made  by  the  committee  in  the  subsidies 
allowed  for  service  carriers  of  CAB. 
These  are  the  small  air  carriers  or  cmn- 
monly  known  as  feeder  lines.  There 
was  a  substantial  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  subsidies  allowed  because  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  did  not 
substantiate  the  full  amount  requested. 
It  was  felt  the  amount  allowed  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  on  until  the  next  flacal 
year  appropriations  were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  operators  of 
these  lines  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  might 
show  congressional  Intent  to  reduce  all 
subsidies  in  the  future.  This  is  not  true. 
I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  committee 
in  saying  that  we  recognize  that  as  of 
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this  time  it  is  necessary  to  have  subsidies 
for  these  air  carriers  and  that  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  under  law 
will  be  appropriated.  Also,  if  the 
amounts  here  appropriated  are  not  suffi- 
cient, appeal  may  be  made  to  the  other 
body  and  if  a  proper  record  is  made,  un- 
doubtedly the  matter  can  be  worked  out 
in  conference  between  the  two  bodies.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  destroy  the  feeder  lines  or  the 
small  operators  in  this  Nation.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  the 
past  to  do  that  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  proper  and  safe  operation. 
They  may  be  assured  that  this  is  still 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Tax  Rnlinf  Discriminatory  to   Small 
Businesses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  26.  1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  legislation  which 
I  introduced  on  Tuesday  last,  March 
24,  1959,  H.R.  5982,  to  amend  section 
1371  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  a  husband  and  wife 
shall  be  treated  as  one  shareholder  for 
purposes  of  determining:  whether  a  cor- 
poration is  a  small  business  corporation. 

The  occasion  for  initiating  this  leg- 
islation was  brought  about  by  reason 
of  a  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  on  No\  ember  26,  1958, 
to  the  effect  that,  in  a  community-prop- 
erty State  like  my  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington, a  married  stockholder  must  be 
counted  double,  once  for  the  husband 
and  once  for  the  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  sorely  needed  tax  relief 
to  small  business  corporations,  in  1958 
Congress  enacted  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  providing  that 
small  business  corporations  with  less 
than  11  stockholders  can  elect  to  have 
their  income  taxed  to  their  individual 
stockholders,  thus  placing  these  stock- 
holders in  the  same  cla«s  with  business 
partnerships  for  tax  purp>oses.  The 
November  1958  ruling  of  the  Commis- 
sioner in  effect  denies  this  privilege  to 
small  business  corporations  within  com- 
munity-property States. 

I  believe  there  are  some  eight  States 
in  the  Union,  of  which  my  own  State  is 
one.  which  fall  under  this  discrimina- 
tory ruling,  by  reason  of  their  com- 
munity-property status.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  ruling  is  completely 
inconsistent  with  other  portions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  does  not  re- 
flect the  intent  of  Congress,  in  the  light 
of  past  legislation  approved  by  this 
body.  For  the  record  I  can  cite  at 
least  two  instances  when  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  attempted 
to  treat  residents  of  community-prop- 
erty States  differently  from  residents  of 


separate-property  States.  In  this  con- 
nection you  will  recall  that  formerly 
only  the  people  residing  in  community- 
property  States  were  permitted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tax -saving  benefit  of 
income  splitting  by  a  married  couple 
making  a  joint  tax  return.  Congress 
acted  to  strike  down  this  discrimination. 
in  favor  of  community-property  States, 
to  provide  that  married  couples  in  all 
States  of  the  Union  filing  a  joint  tax  re- 
turn may  apply  the  tax-saving  benefits 
of  splitting  all  income  between  husband 
and  wife.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to 
the  matter  of  estate  taxes.  Here  again 
Congress  legislated  to  remove  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  manner  with  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  treated  sur- 
vivors residing  in  community-property 
States  as  against  survivors  residing  in 
separate-property  States. 

It  would  seem  to  me  these  two  in- 
stances alone  should  provide  sufficient 
precedent  for  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  enable  him  to  estab- 
lish nondiscriminatory  rulings  in  apply- 
ing the  1958  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  is  entirely  Miithin  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  do  so.  However,  in  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  although  he  has  agreed  to  re- 
view the  Commissioner's  ruling,  imfor- 
tunately  he  has  also  indicated  that  he 
feels  the  new  regulations  are  proper. 

Consequently,  it  appears  the  only  stu-e 
relief  available  to  constitutents  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  other  commu- 
nity-property States  is  through  legisla- 
tive processes.  Therefore,  believing  that 
the  Commissioner's  ruling  is  obviously 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting the  1958  amendment  to  the  Code, 
and  also  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  past 
congressional  enactments,  as  suggested 
previously,  as  well  as  being  inconsistent 
with  other  aspects  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  I  have  introduced  the  legisla- 
tion previously  referred  to — H.R.  5982 — 
in  order  to  eliminate  discriminatory  and 
unfair  treatment  of  residents  of  com- 
munity-property States.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  Commissioner's  ruling 
creates  an  inequity  in  the  tax  status  of 
the  people  living  in  these  States  as  com- 
pared to  those  living  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  will  see  fit  to  take 
early  and  positive  action  on  this  bill. 


Result  of  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  Opbion 
Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  laCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26. 1959 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  removed  at  some 
distance  from  our  constituents  by  our 
responsibilities  here  in  Washington,  we 
are  constantly  faced  with  the  problem 
of  determining  the  needs  and  wants  of 


the  people  of  our  districts.  Except  for 
letters,  occasional  visits,  telephone  calls, 
and  telegrams  frwn  those  back  home,  we 
quite  often  are  cut  off  from  effective  ccwn- 
munication  with  those  we  represent  and 
who  elected  us  to  office. 

To  help  correct  this  situation,  I  mailed 
out  some  12,000  questionnaires  to  my 
constituents  in  Oakland  County,  Mich., 
earlier  in  this  session.  For  the  past  few 
weeks,  my  office  staff  and  myself  have 
been  deluged  with  replies  in  a  much 
greater  volume  than  we  had  anticipated. 
It  seems  as  if  a  great  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Oakland  County  like  this  method 
of  expressing  their  opinions  on  important 
national  issues  which  are  now  facing 
Congress.  And  the  results  of  this  pub- 
lic opinion  pool  have  paid  large  divi- 
dends to  me  in  many  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  able  to  contact  a  great  many 
people  who  ordinarily  do  not  get  in  touch 
with  their  Congressman.  These  iieople, 
in  the  main,  have  no  axes  to  grind  or 
projects  to  push.  They  are  acutely 
aware  of  our  Federal  Government  and 
what  it  is  doing  to  their  pocketbooks  and 
and  purchasing  power.  But  in  many  in- 
stances, they  kept  these  views  to  them- 
selves. 

Secondly,  by  carefully  selecting  the 
areas  in  which  these  questionnaires  were 
mailed,  I  was  able  to  eliminate  one-party 
answers  to  the  questions,  and  I  believe 
that  I  was  able  to  receive  a  very  good 
sampling  of  the  opinions  of  my  con- 
stituents on  a  number  of  key  matters. 

Third,  very  few  of  those  who  returned 
the  questionnaire  stopped  with  straight 
"yes"  or  "no"  answers.  Most  included 
their  reasons  for  answering  the  questions 
as  they  did,  or  voiced  their  opinions  on 
other  subjects  involving  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  written  replies  ran  into 
the  thousands,  and  were  of  great  inter- 
est and  help  to  me.  Problems  were  raised 
of  which  I  was  not  aware,  solutions  were 
offered  which  were  worthy  of  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  by  all  of  us  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  blank  spots 
and  shortcomings  in  our  Nation's  laws 
were  uncovered. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  answers  to 
this  questionnaire  were  of  great  help  to 
me.  Some  definite  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  views  of  my  constituents 
on  many  of  oiu-  pressing  problems 
through  this  sampling  of  opinion.  Some 
of  these  results  were  surprising  to  me, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  they  will  be  sur- 
prising to  my  colleagues. 

For  instance,  more  than  62  percent 
of  those  who  replied  favor  an  increase 
of  IV2  cents  in  the  gasoline  tax  if  such 
action  will  mean  more  and  better  high- 
ways in  our  Nation.  This  expression  is 
particularly  important  because  my  dis- 
trict is  in  the  heart  of  the  automobile 
manufacturing  area,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  auto  firms  have  voiced  oppo§j^ 
tion  to  this  proposed  increase  in  the 
gasoline  tax. 

Some  81  percent  favor  an  increase  in 
the  present  limit  on  outside  earnings 
from  $1,200  to  $3,000  for  those  receiving 
social  security.  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  take  note  of  this  expression  of 
public  opinion  on  a  bill.  HJl.  2735,  which 
I  reintroduced  this  session  of  Congress. 
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Our  farm  subsidy  program  was  viewed 
with  special  disfavor  by  82  percent  of 
those  who  replied.  Many  said  they  want 
the  agriculture  subsidy  program  elimi- 
nated completely,  while  others  thought 
it  should  be  drastically  cut  in  the  face 
of  our  mounting  surpluses  and  the  tre- 
mendous cost  to  our  taxpayers. 

About  69  percent  favored  a  freer  flow 
of  political  leaders,  students,  farmers, 
and  others  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Rather  than  increase  our  national 
debt,  more  than  62  percent  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  increased  taxes 
if  ^ch  action  is  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  Federal  services.  This  en- 
dorsement of  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
Is  outstanding,  and  should  be  observed 
closely  by  my  colleagues.  Coupled  with 
the  many  comments  on  the  need  for 
further  economy  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  fiscal  principles  as  outlined 
by  our  President  to  Congress  appear  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  backing  in  my  home 
district. 

My  constituents  favored  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  in  such 
fields  as  housing,  postal  subsidies,  aids  to 
mineral  industries,  community  facilities, 
and  airports.  But  on  three  subjects, 
there  appears  to  be  some  disagreement. 
Those  who  replied  are  almost  evenly  di- 
vided on  the  matters  of  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction,  aid  to  depressed 
areas,  and  further  payments  into  the 
highway  building  fund. 


The  comments  wiclosed  with  the  ques- 
tionnaires covered  almost  every  phase  of 
our  Federal  Government's  operations. 
But  the  largest  number  of  comments  was 
on  the  need  for  further  economies  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  a  balanced  budget, 
and  an  end  to  deficit  spending.  Some 
questioned  our  foreign-aid  program,  oth- 
ers were  critical  of  our  defense  effort, 
either  stating  that  we  were  spending  too 
much  money  or  not  enough  in  providing 
an  adequate  defense  force  for  our  Nation. 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  that  the  results  of  this  questionnaire 
are  not  going  to  tie  my  hands  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  I  feel  that 
I  have  more  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  on  particular  issues,  then 
I  most  certainly  will  vote  my  own  convic- 
tions on  these  matters.  However,  the  re- 
sults of  this  or  any  other  survey  I  make 
in  the  future  will  be  considered  very  care- 
fully, as  I  have  found  that  my  constitu- 
ents have  shown  a  very  great  awareness 
of  the  issues  involved,  and  they  have 
some  very  definite  opinions  on  how  our 
Nation's  problems  should  be  solved. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  results 
of  this  survey : 

The  President's  budget  for  the  year  begin- 
ning next  July  1  calls  for  expenditures  of  77 
billion  and  an  estimated  Income  of  77.1  bil- 
lion. Additional  expenditures  totaling  sev- 
eral blUions  are  being  proposed  by  some 
Members  of  Congress.  How  would  you  vote 
on  the  following? 


Que.stions 


Aids  to  housinit $!.««. 000. 000 

A<ldo<l  pavnients  under  soU  bank 7uo,(xi«).(Kj<) 

Increased  pavmrnt  to  civil  service  retirement  fund flo»i.  («io.  nno 

Aid  for  school  construction  .  4«i.ni)(i,iino 

I'oslal  suhsidv  (over  amount  proposed  in  1960  budget) 3.1»i.(ii«i.()()0 

raymcnls  to  hifrhway  biiildinif  fund 'i-iii.iiim.odO 

Ai<i  to  minorata  industry..  lui,  WMi.ooO 

KinaiiciiiK  community  laciUtlcs l.'Sn.uw.WJO 

<lrants  to  airimrts   Il(i.(««).i)ii0 

Aid  to  depressed  areas  li»).<mjm 

If  you  have  answered  "Yes"  to  any  of  the  above,  would  you  recommend  paying  for  the  proj- 
ects by— 

An  increase  in  taxes? — . . 

Or.  an  addition  to  the  Fe<leral  debtT 

Do  you  favor  increa.sinf!  the  limit  on  outsiile  earnings  for  those  receiving  social  security  benrOts 

from  the  present  $1,200  U>  $3,000  per  yearT 

I>o  you  favor  a  freer  flow  of  political  leaders,  students,  farmers,  businessmen,  etc.,  between  tbe 

Unitwl  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.T 

T>o  you  favor  a  trial  test  for  pay  TV? 

I>o  you  favor  Increasing;  the  KedenU  Ras  tax  from  3  to  4!:  cents  per  gallon  to  maintain  pay  as 

you  Ro  in  building  Federiil-aid  hiRhways? 

Should  extra  funds  be  provided  for  vetcnin-s'  ho.spital  facilities? 

The  priirs  of  12  farm  commodities  are  supported  by  Fe<Jeral  law  at  prescribed  mlninuun 

levels.    In  general,  do  you  approve  of  the  support  projrram?. 

Wonld  you  favor  a  national  fair  trade  law  permitting  establishment  of  a  minimum  price  on 

trademark  or  Inrand-named  merchaiMlL'M'? 

Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  raising  tbe  minimum  wage  from  tbe  current  II  an  hour? 


No 

Yes 

No 

com- 
ment 

34.3 

M.8 

10.0 

4.3 

67.1 

38.6 

2S.4 

7ai 

4.5 

4A.0 

4«.7 

4.3 

li.7 

M).« 

&4 

46.0 

48.6 

5^4 

9.3 

8Z4 

&3 

UB 

sao 

7.1 

2&.1 

66.0 

7.0 

4«.7 

46.7 

6l« 

MO 

36.0 

23.0 

77.0 

81.3 

14.0 

S3 

«9.0 

34.0 

6.1 

33.7 

W.8 

5.5 

«.6 

82.0 

B.4 

27.1 

Ml 

as 

U.3 

82.3 

4.B 

32.3 

72.2 

5  6 

40.0 

57.2 

2.8 

A  Bill  To  Increase  the  Minimam 
Wa«e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or   ITEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26, 1959 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  which  will  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25  per  hour,  and  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act.    I  had 


introduced  similar  legislation  in  previous 
Congresses,  but  favorable  consideration 
had  not  been  given  the  same  by  the 
committee. 

You  will  recall,  of  course,  that  the 
Congress  in  1955  during  the  84th  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  amending  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  bringing  the 
minimum  wage  from  75  cents  per  hour 
to  $1  per  hour,  effective  March  1,  1956, 
but  no  extension  of  the  coverage  of  the 
act  was  enacted  at  that  time.  President 
Eisenhower,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
speech  on  January  6.  1955.  had  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  90  cents,  and  extension  of  the 
coverage  to  bring  protection   to  many 


others,  at  that  time  excluded.  A  few 
days  later.  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell,  at  a  press  conference,  indi- 
cated that  the  administration  planned 
to  include  retail  and  service  workers 
under  the  coverage.  However,  when  the 
administration  bill  was  introduced,  it 
did  not  include  any  provisions  for  exten- 
sion of  the  coverage,  although  it  did 
advocate  the  increase  to  90  cents  per 

hour. 

The  President's  Economic  Report 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year  again  calls  for  extension  and  im- 
provement in  the  coverage  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  In  addition,  the  recent 
conference  of  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  held  in  Puerto  Rico  renewed  its 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  to 
increase  the  present  $1  per  hour  rate  to 
$1.25,  and  that  the  coverage  be  extended 
to  approximately  8  million  workers  now 
exempt,  including  certain  employees  of 
the  retail  industries.  At  the  present 
time,  with  the  lingering  unemployment 
problem,  and  in  view  of  the  continuing 
rise  of  living  costs,  such  recommenda- 
tions are  certainly  not  out  of  line.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  wage,  even  with  the  Increase 
of  several  years  ago,  has  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  cost  of  living.  The  unem- 
ployment figures  for  last  year  were 
tragic,  and  despite  all  the  talk  about 
expanding  economy  and  healthy  and 
vigorous  recovery,  the  cold  fact  is  that 
unemployment  has  increased  steadily 
each  month  since  last  November.  In 
February  of  this  year  it  stood  at  6.4  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force. 

The  $1.25  hourly  minimum  and  the 
extension  of  the  coverage,  called  for  In 
my  bill,  would  put  a  more  realistic  floor 
beneath  current  wage  levels,  and  would 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  many  sub- 
standard, seasonal  and  low-wage  work- 
ers. In  addition,  more  purchasing  power 
would  be  made  available  to  our  workers, 
thus  stimulating  our  national  economy, 
and  bettering  our  standard  of  living. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  House 
itself  win  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
this  legislation  favorably  this  year. 


Clear  Nation's  Water  Supply  of  PollutioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  26. 1959 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  herewith  a  statement  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  in  support  of  H.R.  246,  to 
amend  the  Water  Pollution  Act : 

Statemkmt  or  HrpmxazirtATTVK  Mklvim  Psicm 
Betokx  trs  HotJSE  CoMMrrm  cm  Pusuc 
WouEs  IN  StrppocT  or  HJt.  346  To  Amxmo 
THE  Water  PoLLtmoN  Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  eotirtesy 
In  allowing  time  for  this  statement  •■  the 
coDunlttee  renews  Its  study  of  tbe  vital  neeil 
for  expending  the  role  the  Federal  Oorern- 
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ment  plajrs  in  clearing  the  Nation's  water 
supply  of  poIluUon,  and  the  bUI  I  Introduced 
on  the  subject,  Hit.  246. 

This  committee  and  the  Congress  have 
demonstrated  their  belief  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  has  an  absolute  need  to  sup- 
p>ort  the  efforts  of  local  communities  In  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants. 

The  Congress  last  year  exercised  Its  right 
as  a  coordinate  and  equal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  decline  agreement  with  an  Ex- 
ecutive recommendation  that  the  Federal 
antipollution  program  be  halted.  With  all 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Executive  to 
make  such  proposals,  the  Congress  used  Its 
own  authority  and  discretion  In  the  legisla- 
tive field  to  express  its  conviction  that  the 
recommendation  was  shortsighted. 

We  now  have  an  additional  year  of  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Chairman,  to  Inform  us  of  the  need 
for  continued  and  additional  Federal  aid  to 
our  hard-pressed  municipalities  in  the 
water-pollution    field. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  water 
pollution  is  a  national  problem — that  it  af- 
fects aU  our  major  rivers,  bays,  and  streams. 
We  know  that  water  poisoned  high  on  a 
river  system  adversely  affecu  the  health  and 
welfare  of  communities  perhaps  hundreds  of 
miles  downstream. 

Our  rivers  have  been  turned  by  carelessness 
and  neglect  Into  open  cesspools.  We  are  de- 
barred from  the  full  exploitation  of  our  water 
resources  by  pollution  that  prevents  the  re- 
use of  water  In  otherwise  perfectly  feasible 
and  economical  ways. 

We  observed  that  In  the  first  years  of  the 
Federal  antipollution  program,  more  than 
BO  percent  of  the  communities  with  proj- 
ects that  were  approved  averaged  only 
slightly  more  than  8.000  in  popuUtion. 

These  communities  do  iK>t  have  the  re- 
sources to  buUd  expensive  waste  treatment 
plants  from  their  tax  funds  alone.  Yet  the 
record  shows  that  with  Federal  encourage- 
ment and  reasonable  aid,  they  are  anxious 
to  move  ahead.  For  every  Federal  dollar 
obligated,  at  least  a  total  of  $4  was  planned 
by  the  separate  communities.  The  smaller 
municipalities  are  not  unwilling  to  do  their 
part  In  the  gigantic  task  of  making  our 
rivers  once  again  the  pure  streams  that  we 
Inherited.  Wise  and  discriminating  Federal 
aid.  with  full  parUcipatlon  by  the  States  to 
make  rait  that  projects  are  useful,  is  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  action. 

In  my  bUl,  1  express  the  conviction  that 
the  time  has  come  to  Increase  the  total  au- 
thorized expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  to 
raise  the  maximum  grant  for  single  projects 
from  $260,000  to  tSOO.OOO.  and  to  ease  the 
existing  single-grant  restrlcUon  that  makes 
It  Impractical  for  two  or  several  communities 
to  coordinate  plans  and  to  cooperate  in  their 
projects. 

The  chairman  of  your  Subcomlmttee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Honorable  John 
Blatnik  of  MinnesoU,  In  the  bUl  on  which 
Congress  acted  3  years  ago  proposed  that  the 
total  Federal  authorlzaUon  be  placed  at  $1 
billion.  Only  $500  million  was  authorized, 
and  time  has  proved  that  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  91  billion  is  clearly  needed. 

Hundreds  of  communities  now  have  proj- 
ects underway,  and  we  know  from  the  appll. 
cations  that  much  wider  and  more  vlgorotis 
acUon  is  essential.  The  municipalities  that 
want  to  live  up  to  their  responBlbllitles  tar 
restoring  and  preserving  a  pure  water  supply 
deserve  the  encouragement  of  a  broadened 
PWeral  commitment. 

We  know,  also,  that  smaller  communities 
would  willingly  undertake  significant  proj- 
ecu  U  the  single-grant  restrlcUon  were  re- 
moved. 

In  niunerous  areas  there  are  two,  three  or 
more  conununlties  contiguously  located  that 
cannot  meet  their  waste  treatment  needs  on 
an  artlflcally  separated  basis.  We  o\ight  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  cooperate  In 
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planning  projects.  In  working  together,  and 
In  actually  proceeding  with  coordinated 
construction  In  which  each  community  can 
use  most  productively  its  grant  of  Federal 
assistance. 

H.R.  246  also  proposes  that  if  any  State 
allotted  sums  for  projects  does  not  acttially 
obligate  funds  for  any  project  by  approving 
It,  the  sums  shall  then  l>e  reallotted  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  the  States  which  have 
approved  projects  otherwise  lacking  aid. 

The  provision  would  not  deprive  any 
State  of  Federal  assistance  for  projects  that 
In  Its  own  authority  it  approves  or  certifies 
as  entitled  to  priority.  It  simply  proposes 
that  if  a  State  withholds  approval  or  certifi- 
cation after  a  Federal  allotment  is  made,  the 
sum  thus  not  actually  obligated  shall  go  to 
other  States  that  have  approved  projects  but 
which  have  exhausted  their  normal  share  of 
the  total  annual  amount  available. 

The  bill.  H.R.  346,  contains  one  other  sec- 
tion that  seems  to  me  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  would  add  to  the  original  act 
a  Davis-Bacon  clause  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages  on  projects  fi- 
nanced through  the  program. 

This  committee  Is  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  fact  that  In  the  highway  program  the 
Congress  adopted  the  Davis-Bacon  provision 
for  the  payment  of  prevailing  wages.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  laying  the  foundation  of 
this,  was  adopted  originally  In  1B31  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Hoover.  Xt  ex- 
pressed the  philosophy  that  Federal  grants 
Ehould  not  l>e  used  to  finance  projects 
wherein  the  wage  scales  would  be  so  low  as 
to  exercise  a  depressing  effect  on  the  wages 
paid  elsewhere  in  a  locality  on  similar  con- 
struction projects. 

This  philosophy  seems  to  me  wholly  rea- 
sonable and  proved  in  Its  usefulness.  It  en- 
courages the  stabilization  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  it  safegtiards  against  the 
danger  that  Federal  fluids  might  be  spent 
in  ways  that  produce  socially  undesirable 
results.  It  is  a  provision  that  Is  willingly 
met  by  responsible  construction  firms  and  it 
limits  the  possibility  that  other  firms  would 
gain  a  competitive  advantage  In  bidding  on 
projecu  stimulated  and  partially  financed 
with  Federal  money  by  calculating  their  bids 
on  wages  below  the  normal  amount  actually 
paid  as  the  going  wage  on  similar  projects 
In  each  locality. 


A  New  Decade  in  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   AEKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1959 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  National  De- 
fense Transportation  Association  has 
extended  to  me  an  invitation  to  be  guest 
speaker  at  its  annual  dinner  tonight. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  speech  I  have 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  dinner: 

I  am  humbly  and  deeply  grateful  to  your 
chapter  for  the  great  honor  which  you  have 
extended  to  me  tonight  for  this  reco«?nltlon 
by  distinguished  members  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  transportation  Industry  1  shall 
ever  cherish — and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

When  your  Mr.  Mappes  came  to  my  office 
and  asked  me  to  be  with  you  tor  this  oc- 
casion, 1  must  confess  I  was  rather  reluctant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  at  that  time  deeply 
involved  with  committee  work  and  Important 
legislative   proposals,   and   perhaps   did    not 


manifest  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  Of 
course.  I  had  no  Idea  that  I  was  to  be  sig- 
nally honored  as  you  are  doing. 

I  suppose,  then,  that  I  could  xK>t  be  con- 
sidered as  a  volunteer,  under  the  clrctma- 
stances.  Certainly  not  as  it  was  with  the 
young  man  who  went  to  the  county  court- 
house to  obtain  his  marriage  license  and  the 
clerk  asked  where  was  the  bride-elect.  The 
young  man  said:  "Actually  there  was  no 
election — the  old  gal  Just  volimteered." 

I  have  enjoyed  the  association  with  the 
transportation  Industry,  and  the  work  in 
connection  with  legislative  problems  that 
vitally  affect  the  future  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  Transportation  and  com- 
munications are  two  subjects  very  close  to 
my  heart.  I  suppose  It  Is  because  I  feel  so 
deeply  about  the  Importance  of  them  in  every 
facet  of  our  lives. 

I  CKily  hope  that  my  activity  in  connection 
with  the  problems  of  transportation  has  been 
such  that  this  recognition — the  honor  3rou 
confer  on  me  tonight — is  deserving.  I  do  feel 
that  any  such  tribute  which  I  receive  must 
be  shared  in  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  We  work  as  a  team 
and  I  feel  it  is  the  committee  that  deserves 
the  distinguished  service  award  of  this 
chapter  of  the  National  Defense  Transporta- 
tion Association. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  some 
views  on  the  transportation  outlook  of  the 
next  decade. 

Much  of  what  1  have  to  say  tonight  has 
been  said  before  by  others  more  expert  than 
1.  The  forward  look  at  a  new  decade  will 
also  be  a  subject  for  other  speakers,  but 
perhaps  my  views,  based  on  my  exx>erlence 
as  a  public  servant  and  one  who  has  been 
concerned  with  the  legislative  needs  of  the 
great  American  transportation  system,  so 
vigorous  in  its  competitive  growth  and  so 
vital  to  every  single  American,  wUl  add  a 
few  brush  strokes  to  this  large  and  many- 
faceted  picture. 

First,  of  course,  I  find  myself  speaking  on 
this  occasion  to  experts  in  every  field  of 
transportation.  While  the  situation  provides 
a  most  sympathetic  audience,  it  is  also 
fraught  with  the  perils  of  a  layman  dis- 
coursing on  a  technical  subject  to  those 
who  really  know  the  subject.  Here,  perhaps. 
Is  a  view  of  a  citizen  user  of  transportation 
and  from  one  who  has  listened  with  keen 
Interest  to  the  views  of  each  form  of  trans- 
portation in  quest  of  fair  and  equitable 
legislation. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  see  that  the  period 
following  Columbus'  discovery  of  America 
was  charged  with  an  excitement  stemming 
in  large  part  from  the  adventures  on  strange 
waters  and  unknown  lands.  This  excite- 
ment, and  these  discoveries,  entered  into  all 
forms  of  life  a'nd  Influenced  every  aspect  of 
thinking.  There  folowed  what  we  know  as 
the  Age  of  the  Renaissance — a  revival  of 
poetry,  literature,  and  the  arts,  a  revolution 
In  science,  and  a  change  In  man's  concepts 
of  man,  of  his  religion,  and  of  his  philosophy. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  today  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  another  great  Renais- 
sance. Throtigh  the  developments  of  sci- 
ence and  the  discoveries  of  the  scientists 
during  this  International  Geophysical  Year, 
we  have  greatly  extended  the  physical  and 
psychological  frontiers  on  earth.  More  than 
that,  we  now  believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  when  man  is  no  longer  earthbound, 
that  man's  physical  frontiers  now  are  some- 
where far  out  In  space. 

The  excitement  that  goes  with  these  new 
horizons,  both  on  this  earth  and  beyond  it. 
is  boundless.  It  is  a  terrific  challenge  to 
all  engaged  in  the  various  fields  of  science. 
But  that  is  only  part  of  it.  Voltably  we 
stand  today,  as  did  the  people  of  the  age 
of  Columbus,  where  a  new  Renaissance  can 
be  ours.  It  can  be  oiu's  if  we  rise  to  the 
challenge  that  these  new  horizons  present 
to  our  thinking  in  all  phases  of  knowledge. 
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to  the  need  for  readjusting,  for  revitalizing, 
for  reappraising  all  of  our  past  concepts, 
whether  In  the  arts,  philosophy,  politics, 
geography,  or  in  transportation  and  com- 
merce. 

After  some  years  of  consideration  on  the 
part  of  leaders  in  all  fields  of  transportation, 
the  Congress  In  1940  passed  a  Transportation 
Act  which  Included  a  statement  of  transpor- 
tation policy.  At  the  time  it  seemed  the 
last  word  In  an  expression  of  policy  concern- 
ing the  Nation's  approach  to  our  great  na- 
tional transportation  system  and  to  each 
mode  of  transportation.  It  was  a  good  state- 
ment. I  subscribed  to  it.  I  presume  that 
you  did,  too. 

But  tonight  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  times  well  may  call  for  a  reassessment 
of  that  policy.  Does  it  fully  express  what 
our  policy  should  be  under  the  fast  mov- 
ing Impact  of  the  space  age?  What  must  be 
our  policy  to  provide  the  transportation  sys- 
tem so  essential  to  our  economy,  to  our  de- 
fense, to  the  shipping  and  traveling  needs 
of  the  public? 

"The  old  has  passed  away,  behold,  and  the 
new  has  come." 

Basically.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
no  modern  nation  can  grow  or  prosper 
without  an  efficient  and  rapid  system  of 
transport.  Each  form  of  transportation  has 
contributed  Its  share  In  the  development 
of  oiir  Nation.  Each  means  of  transport 
has  had  its  day  of  support  from  Govern- 
ment and  has  repaid  the  American  people 
manifold  for  such  support.  No  one  medium 
of  transportation  could  supply  all  of  the 
needs  of  our  complex  civilization  or  meet 
our  defense  needs  today.  The  1950°s  have 
seen  an  adjustment  in  the  relative  volume 
position  of  the  various  forms  of  transport 
but  each  has  shown  a  substantial  growth 
and  ability  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  We 
see  throughout  the  world  many  countries 
blessed  with  more  raw  materials,  equally 
suitable  climate  for  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  yet,  due  to  Inadequate  transport 
and  conununlcatlons,  unable  to  compete  in 
this  fast-moving  world.  We  have  also  seen 
the  phenomenon  of  Great  Britain  where  a 
great  transport  and  communications  concept 
for  hundreds  of  years  provided  growth  and 
prosperity  to  a  nation  seriously  short  of  raw 
materials    and    limited    in    geography. 

Equally  it  Is  apparent  that  rapid,  efficient 
systems  of  transport  and  communications  is 
a  military  necessity  for  any  nation  aspiring 
to  high  standing  in  the  world  community. 
The  Armed  Forces  today  of  our  Nation  are 
completely  dependent  for  the  production 
and  movement  of  necessary  force  for  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  defense  upon  the  ade- 
quacy and  continuous  Improvement  of  our 
great   national   transportation   network. 

We  cannot,  as  a  Nation,  for  reasons  of 
the  national  economy  or  national  defense 
permit  our  transportation  system  to  stand 
•till  or  deteriorate.  The  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  people,  must  exercise  a  mini- 
mum of  legislative  controls  and  a  maximum 
of  legislative  encouragement  to  permit  the 
continuous  and  healthy  growth  of  our  trans- 
portation network  as  the  base  of  our  pros- 
perity and  military  strength. 

We  Americans  are  being  challenged  to- 
day by  a  different  concept  of  the  Individual 
human  being.  Our  transport  system  has 
been  developed  by  free  enterprise  to  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Our  shipping  and  buying  public  en- 
Joys  many  pleasures  and  luxuries  impossible 
without  the  low-cost,  competitive,  rapid 
transport  available  today  to  move  anything 
from  hairpins  to  giant  turbines  quickly  and 
at  a  cost  which  the  shipper  can  afford  to 
pay.  But  the  requirements  Increase — the 
need  Is  great  for  our  economy  and  our  mili- 
tary strength  to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet 
challenge  for  world  domlnaUon.  No  na- 
tion or  individual  can  maintain  a  status  quo 
t-owLii  and  Improvement  is  the  only  antith- 


esis or  deterioration.  With  our  utter  de- 
pendency on  transportation  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  the  challenge  to  our  way  of 
life  on  every  front  can  only  translate  Itself 
into  a  challenge  to  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. 

Many  advances  have  been  made  in  our 
transp>ort  system  in  the  1950's.  In  every 
phase  of  transportation  great  strides  can  be 
noted.  In  fact,  I  believe  It  can  be  said  the 
1950's  saw  the  growth  to  maturity  and  rela- 
tively equal  acceptance  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  American  transportation  sys- 
tem. We  have  seen  in  the  1950'8  the  rapid 
replacement  of  less  efficient  steam  locomo- 
tives by  dlesel  power,  representing  a  tremen- 
dous advance  In  the  speed  of  service  and  the 
reductions  of  cost  to  our  Nation's  railroads. 
Had  It  not  been  for  this  and  many  other  Im- 
provements, the  railroads  would  have  had 
hard  sledding  In  meeting  the  demands  and 
needs  of  the  military  and  the  public. 

We  have  seen  rapid  strides  In  our  motor 
carrier  transportation  system  In  the  1950's. 
More  efficient  units  with  lower  costs  and  ease 
of  handling  has  enabled  the  motor  carrier  In- 
dustry to  expand  its  services  to  the  public 
and  the  national  defense,  and  to  meet  the 
tremendous  demand  for  high-speed  door-to- 
door  delivery.  A  vast  Improvement  In  our 
highway  system  was  begun  In  the  1950's  to  be 
carried  to  conclusion  In  the  decade  ahead. 
All  of  \is  have  been  excited  by  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  air  transport  In  the  1950's  with 
complete  acceptance,  domestic  and  world- 
wide, for  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
light  Ireight,  and  a  gradually  opening  phase 
of  the  movement  of  heavier  types  of  freight 
needed  by  Industry  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
movement  by  air.  The  American  air  system 
Is  the  world  standard  of  competency. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  our  Nation's  water- 
ways and  coastal  shipping  has  astonished 
those  of  us  who  watch  from  the  sidelines. 
Low  costs  and  roll-on-roll-off  ships  and 
barges  offer  a  real  challenge  in  Ideas  to  other 
forms  of  transport  and  a  real  service  to  the 
public. 

I  did  not  by  any  means  Intend  to  leave 
until  last  the  many  advances  and  improve- 
ments in  overseas  shipping.  We  are  even 
now  In  the  throes  of  a  vast  modernization  of 
the  movements  of  people  and  things  by  fast 
modern  vessels  geared  to  the  rapid  movement 
of  our  age.  Nor  do  I  fall  to  recognize  the 
contribution  of  the  Nation's  vast  pipeline 
network,  greatly  expanded  and  Improved  by 
new  methods  of  automation  In  the  1950's, 
opening  up  entirely  new  Industries  In  the 
field  of  chemicals  produced  from  natural 
gas  and  providing  new  outlets  for  our  petro- 
leum products  and  new  sources  of  fuel  to  In- 
dustries throughout  our  Nation. 

The  1950's  have  been  a  truly  great  chapter 
In  the  history  of  American  transportation. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  you  gentlemen 
In  the  National  Defense  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation. You  are  both  those  who  have 
dreamed  and  developed  these  modern  mira- 
cles of  technological  progress  and  simultane- 
ously put  these  Innovations  to  work  In  the 
Interest  of  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
people. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  Improve  thl» 
seemingly  unimprovable  system  In  the  dec- 
ade ahead.  The  public  will  demand  the 
further  reductions  of  relative  cost  to  com- 
bat Inflation  and  to  continue  to  provide  the 
base  for  our  industrial  growth  and  standards 
of  living.  (Even  more,  the  challenge  from 
abroad  now  shaping  up  so  clearly  not  only 
In  military  and  political  areas  but  now  more 
obviously  In  economic  competition  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  and  for  the  markets  of 
the  world.)  Wars  are  no  longer  fought  pri- 
marily on  the  field  of  battle,  as  we  all  know. 
To  lose  the  battle  on  any  front,  economic, 
political,  or  military,  will  be  to  lose  the  bat- 
tle on  all  fronts. 

Many  may  ask  how  the  motor  carrier  and 
railroad  Industries  have  anything  to  do  with 


meeting  a  Communist  economic  threat  In 
South  America,  Africa,  or  Asia.  For  those 
who  may  aak  the  question,  I  believe  the 
answer  will  be  so  evident  as  to  be  apparent 
even  as  the  question  is  asked.  Good  trans- 
portation will  be  a  part  of  every  product, 
military  or  civil,  which  becomes  a  tool  to 
defend  our  system  of  freedom  against  any 
threat,  from  any  source.  Inadequate  trans- 
portation could  contribute  to  the  loes  of  the 
battle  on  any  front. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of 
you  experts  in  transportation,  but  without 
the  temerity  to  suggest  how  to  accomplish 
the  needed  miracles  of  the  1960's,  let  me 
touch  on  only  two  major  Items  which  I  feel 
most  Important  to  our  Nation  In  the  decade 
ahead. 

Firstly,"!  feel  this  is  the  decade  when  we 
need  to  eliminate  unnecessary  expense  In 
each  form  of  transport.  In  other  words. 
thl.j  must  be  a  decade  of  cost  consciousness. 
When  growth  has  been  as  fi^t  as  In  the 
1950's — when  new  Ideas  and  new  develop- 
ments come  with  great  rapidity — wasteful 
procedures,  excess  personnel  and  sheer  fat 
accrue.  These  contribute  to  passing  on 
cost  to  the  public  and  In  turn  becomes  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  every  Item  consumed  by 
the  American  public.  In  turn,  each  unnec- 
essary rise  In  transportation  cost  makes 
more  difficult  our  ability  to  compete  In  the 
world  market.  So.  I  would  appeal  to  our 
modern  miracle  men  of  transportation  to 
make  the  1960's  the  decade  of  cost  con- 
sciousness— a  battening  down  of  the 
hatches — keeping  pace  with  the  continuous 
flow  of  new  Ideas  and  new  technological 
progress  which  I  am  sure  will  be  forthcom- 
ing under  our  free  enterprise  competitive 
system. 

This  thought  of  increased  efficiencies  and 
cost  controls  leads  me  to  the  point  which  I 
consider  the  most  challenging  to  transpor- 
tation In  the  1960'8  and  one  which  will  con- 
tribute the  most  to  our  national  welfare. 
I  refer  to  transportation  Integration. 
Too  much  sound  and  fury  has  been  devoted 
to  common  ownership  problems — too  little 
to  the  integration  of  transport  systems  to 
benefit  the  shipping  public,  military  and 
civil,  with  lower  costs  and  faster  delivery 
times.  Each  form  of  transport  will  have 
reached,  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  a  posi- 
tion of  relative  maturity.  It  Is  now  no 
longer  a  question  of  monopoly  and  restraint 
of  growth  that  is  our  national  transporta- 
tion problem.  The  real  question  is  how 
can  the  special  virtues  of  each  mode  of 
transport  be  harnessed  together  to  benefit 
the  shipping  public  and  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

For  example,  the  railroads  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  among  the  very  low  cost  trans- 
portation mediums.  Yet,  the  railroads  have 
a  difficult  problem  with  less  than  carload 
lot  movements  from  shipper  to  consumer. 
The  truck  Is  an  intesfral  part  of  such  move- 
ment and  has  found  a  positive  place  In  the 
transportation  world  due  to  Its  flexibility. 
We  Americans  cannot  do  without  either  of 
these  vital  forms  of  transportation.  Why 
not  make  a  real  breakthrough  in  the  IQeO's  in 
the  integration  of  truck  and  rail— whether  it 
•>•  piggy  back.  Integrated  container  system, 
or  combination  rail  and  highway  cars  such  as 
are  now  under  development  by  our  friends 
In  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
question  of  who  owns  the  system,  developed 
by  such  integration  Is  far  less  important  to 
our  Nation  than  the  speed  and  flexibility  of 
the  truck  combined  with  the  speed  and  low- 
cost  of  the  rails. 

We  And  this  Improvement  factor  available 
to  us  in  other  combinations.  The  airplane 
and  the  truck  are  natural  partners  for  door- 
to-door,  one  waybill,  one  responsibility  han- 
dling. For  the  things  which  can  properly 
move  by  air  transport,  with  its  great  speed, 
the  truck-air  combination  is  needed  and 
must  come  In  the  19C0's. 
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We  have  seen  some  real  examples  of  com- 
bined transport  in  our  combination  of  rall- 
shlp  in  roll-on-roll-off  programs.  Truck  ship 
experiments  are  also  opening  new  vistas  for 
Integrated  transportation.  The  military  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  container  experi- 
ments to  prove  the  efficiencies  of  combined 
transport.  To  a  great  degree  combined  pipe- 
llne-rail-truck  transport  has  shown  the  way 
to  combining  efficiencies  of  various  nuxles  of 
transport. 

Costs  of  terminal  and  transfer  freight 
handling  are  the  plague  of  each  mode  of 
transport.  These  are  the  seemingly  uncon- 
trollable facts  of  life  to  each  of  us.  Why 
should  we  have  to  rehandle  a  military  ship- 
ment from  production  to  battle  area  5  to  10 
times  when  If  we  could  find  the  proper 
method  of  Integrated  transportation,  we 
could  package  the  product  at  production 
point,  deliver  it  and  store  It  If  necessary  In 
its  own  package  by  five  different  modes  of 
transport  without  handling. 

This  great  need  for  Integrated  transporta- 
tion Is  the  challenge  to  you  transportation 
experts,  military  and  civil.  Here  is  the  area 
which  will  most  l>eneflt  America  In  the  next 
decade.  For  high  value  Items  and  perish- 
ables and  the  postal  services,  overnight, 
door-to-door  service  from  any  point  In  the 
United  States  to  any  other  point  Is  a  possible 
and  needed  achievement  for  the  1960's.  This 
can  be  achieved  by  combination  surface  and 
air  transport,  properly  integrated. 

The  combination  of  truck-rail,  further  ex- 
ploitation of  plpellne-rall-truck -barge  and 
ship  will  speed  deliveries  of  all  commodities 
and  combat  inflation  by  the  efficiencies 
achieved.  The  military  benefits  could  be 
staggering  tn  Inventory  and  obsolescence  fac- 
tor alone. 

Let  us  then  accept  the  transportation  chal- 
lenge of  the  19«0'8 — integrated  transporta- 
tion. Let  each  mode  of  transport  give  Its 
best  in  accomplishment  tn  its  own  field  and 
Integration  with  other  modes. 

The  Congress  will  be  receptive  where  legis- 
lation Is  needed,  if  such  legislation  Is  pro- 
gressive and  In  the  public  need.  In  maturity 
no  mode  of  transportation  needs  fear  for  Its 
existence.  If  common  ownership  comes  as  a 
resiilt  of  Integration  of  two  or  more  modes 
of  transport  it  will  be  an  obvioiis  and  desir- 
able move,  not  as  a  means  of  domination  by 
one  mode  of  another.  We  Americans  need 
all  forms  of  transportation,  but  now  we  need 
the  best  elements  of  all.  combined  In  the 
task  of  providing  the  best  in  transportation 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

Let  us  accept  this  challenge. 


The  Nation's  Retpontibiltty  for  lit 
Uncmplojed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MicmcAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSSNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  March  26. 19S9 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  place  in 
the  RacoRD  my  statement  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  Nation's  responsibility  for  its  unem- 
ployment.  The  statement  follows: 

The   Nation's    RjcsPOMsiBaxrr    worn    Its 

UNXafFU>TKD 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  long  ago  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  carried  a  picture  of  a  29-year-old 
unemployed  worker — a  veteran  of  13  months 
of  fighting  In  Korea — who  was  picked  up  by 
the    police   ••   a   vagrant   because   he   was 


searching  in  garbage  cans  for  food.  He  in- 
formed the  Judge  that  be  was  not  a  vagrant 
because  he  had  a  home — a  pup  tent.  Asked 
how  he  had  mnnaged  to  stay  alive  during 
Detroit's  zero  weather  be  replied  that  he 
had  a  big  shaggy  dog  that  slept  with  him  to 
keep  him  warm.  His  problem — he  was  able 
and  willing  to  work  but  he  couldnt  find 
work.  And  so  this  man  who  had.  In  defense 
of  his  country,  slept  in  tents  In  the  hills  of 
Korea  was  now  forced  by  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control,  to  sleep  In  a  tent  and  seek 
food  In  garbage  cans  In  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world. 

I  begin  my  remarks  with  this  story  because 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  while  we 
deliberate  and,  I'm  afraid,  procrastinate  on 
what  to  do  about  our  unemployment  insur- 
ance plan,  we  are  compounding  human  mis- 
ery. Let  us  always  remember  that  we  are 
talking  about  men  and  women  who  until 
they  were  laid  off.  were  accustomed  to  pro- 
viding their  family  with  a  weekly  paycheck. 
During  the  subsequent  weeks  of  discourag- 
ing Job  hunting  they  learned  to  squeeze  an 
existence  out  of  minimal  Income  provided 
by  unemployment  Insurance.  When  they 
exhausted  the  unemployment  benefits  their 
situation  became  really  desperate  and  most 
of  them  had  to  fall  back  on  the  already 
swollen  general  relief  rolls. 

When  we  are  told,  therefore,  that  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  rose  to  4,749,000 
in  February  of  this  year — the  highest  lor 
any  February  since  the  war  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1958 — let  us  never  forget  that  these 
alarming  statistics  are  not  Just  ledger  en- 
tries. They  are  concerned  with  otir  own 
fellow  Americans.  And  I  t>elieve  I  speak 
here  today  for  the  A%  million  people  now  out 
of  work,  for  the  approximately  2  million 
workers  who  will  exhaust  their  benefits  in  the 
year  ahead,  and  the  10  or  12  million  Amer- 
icans who  win  become  tinemployed  for  some 
substantial   time  during  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  and  permanent  problems 
of  unemployment  in  this  country.  We  have 
known,  during  sunny  weather,  that  the 
cracks  in  the  roof  were  growing  wider  and 
deeper,  and  when  storm  clouds  have  ap>- 
peared  on  the  horizon  we  have,  from  time  to 
time,  stuffed  a  little  paper  into  these  growing 
gaps.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  abundantly 
clear  that  the  facts  of  our  time  call  for  a 
whole  new  roof,  and  a  temporary  tarpaulin 
to  protect  us  until  we  can  build  that  roof. 

The  statesmanlike  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, in  my  considered  opinion,  is  contained 
in  two  proposals  now  before  this  Congress. 
The  first.  S.  1323.  the  McNamara-Hart  bill, 
provides  the  temporary  tarpaulin  in  the  form 
of  Federal  grants  of  up  to  16  weeks  for  the 
approximately  2  million  unemployed  workers 
who  have  currently  exhausted  their  rights  to 
State  and  Federal  benefit  or  who  were  never 
covered  by  unemployment  Insxirance  and  are 
stUl  unemployed.  In  addition,  about  1\^ 
million  persons  who  exhaust  their  benefits  in 
the  coming  year  will  receive  pa3rments  under 
the  bill.  The  second.  H.R.  3547.  tlie  Karsten- 
Machrowicz  bill,  builds  the  kind  of  roof 
which  provides  genuine  and  equitable  pto- 
tectlon  for  the  problems  we  are  facing  now 
and  which  will  Inevitably  grow  in  the  future. 
I  firmly  believe  that  If  the  Federal  standards 
In  this  bin  as  to  benefit  amount  and  duration 
were  now  in  effect,  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
the  current  recession  would  be  significantly 
reduced  both  for  the  unemployed  and  for 
the  entire  economy.  We  must  pass  these 
standards  this  session  to  prepare  our  Federal- 
State  unemplo3rment  insurance  system  for 
future  recessions. 

We  in  Michigan — and  In  other  hard  hit 
States — are  particularly  interested  in  the  re- 
Insurance  provisions  of  the  Federal  standards 
bill.  This  was  one  of  the  points  made  by  the 
eight  Governors  who  visited  President  Elsen- 
hower on  Monday  of  this  week.  They  stated : 
"We  favor  adequate  Federal  advances  to  meet 


emergencies  where  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment are  Iwyond  the  ability  at  the 
affected  State  governments."  ii'»rh<g»T»  j 
am  afraid,  fits  this  description.  Its  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  paid  out 
about  $324  million  in  benefiU  In  1958.  while 
collecting  only  about  $122  million  In  taxes 
and  interest.  Our  State  had  to  barrow  $118 
mUlion  under  the  Reed  Act  and  through  De- 
cember 1958  It  had  obligated  itself  for  an- 
other $64  million  under  the  expiring  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
The  situation  has  gotten  so  bad  that  some 
Michigan  employers  have  volunteered  to  pay 
their  unemployment  tax  early  so  that  benefit 
pa3rments  cotUd  be  met.  The  Karsten-Mach- 
rowlcz  biU.  which  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
money  for  benefit  payments  which  exceed  2 
percent  of  taxable  payroll,  is  a  reasonable 
way  to  approach  the  situation  where  an  un- 
employment emergency  has  pushed  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  system  to  the 
wall. 

If  we  are  willing  to  look  at  the  facts,  It 
must  become  clear  to  all  of  us  that  we  are 
not  here  concerned  with  a  temporary  prob- 
lem which  yields  to  the  kind  of  passive 
patchwork  approach  which  has  so  far  pre- 
vailed. The  cold  fact  Is  that  although  In- 
dustrial production  and  the  gross  national 
product  have  Improved,  unemployment  has 
Increased  steadily  each  month  since  last 
November.  Some  256  major  and  minor  labor 
areas  are  now  on  the  critical  list,  with  more 
than  6  percent  of  their  total  work  force  un- 
employed. Some  80  areas  in  20  different 
States  have,  dvu-ing  the  past  24  months,  had 
more  than  6  percent  of  their  work  force 
unemployed  for  a  period  of  18  months  out  of 
34  months.  My  own  State  of  Michigan,  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  producers  of  durable 
goods,  has  felt  the  bnmt  of  the  nationwide 
business  recession  of  last  year.  As  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  Michigan  had  364,000  unemployed, 
or  12.4  percent  of  the  totel  labor  force.  In 
Detroit  we  have  229,000,  or  15.4  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  unemployed. 

Moreover,  we  have  not  only  a  problem  of 
numbers  but  of  depth.  For,  as  Max  Horton, 
director  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission  told  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  Friday,  of  the  229.000  un- 
employed workers  In  Detroit  some  85.000 
are  "what  we  call  hard  core  unemployed.  In 
other  words,  they  have  been  out  of  the  fac- 
tories so  long  and  they  have  no  attachment, 
and  for  that  reason  we  feel  that  we  have  an 
economic  disaster." 

We  face  a  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
Is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  reasrurances 
from  the  administration  that  we  have 
nothing  to  worry  about.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  unemployment  hangs  on. 

Automation  is  permanently  eliminating 
many  jobs  in  Industry.  On  February  6  of 
this  year  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pointed 
out  that  if  the  level  of  production  in  the 
automotive  Industry  as  of  December  1958 
Is  compared  to  that  ta  December  1956.  pro- 
duction in  19:8  was  only  4  percent  less  but 
the  number  of  workers  required  was  20  per> 
cent  less.  Automation  is  making  similar 
Inroads  In  the  electrical  Industry.  In  steel, 
and  in  the  coal  Industry.  We  must  recog- 
nise that  the  man  who  loses  his  Job  to  a 
machine— especially  If  he  Is  middle  aged  or 
over — Is  not  going  to  find  It  easy  to  find 
another  one,  nor  is  his  son  going  to  be  able 
to  take  over  his  father's  old  Job. 

The  rate  of  economic  expansion  Is  too  sl<SW 
to  provide  new  Jobs  for  displaced  wcH-kers  or 
to  abscH-b  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force. 
At  the  same  time,  the  growing  pool  of  unem- 
ployed helps  to  prevent  wages  from  rising  to 
supply  needed  purchasing  power. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor's 
conference  has  Just  issued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  States  do  not  want  Frd- 
eral  standards.  But  I  remind  the  Congress 
that  most  of   these  States  have  failed   to 
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respond  to  the  repeated  exhortations  of  the 
administration  that  they  act  themselves  to 
liberalize  their  own  laws. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  more  fortunate  communities  do  not  face 
the  heavy  problem  we  face  In  Michigan.  But 
I  have  tried  to  Indicate  that  our  situation 
reflects  the  kind  of  industrial  changes  which 
are,  increasingly,  going  to  affect  other  com- 
munities in  the  land. 

We  face  a  situation  which  will  not  be 
solved  by  any  source.  It  will  not  be  Eolved 
by  honeyed  phrases.  It  will  not  be  solved  by 
conferences  or  councils.  It  must  be  solved 
toy  the  Congress  acting  courageously  and  be- 
cause we  care.  I  believe  that  the  measures 
here  presented  are  that  kind  of  program. 


DAY  Senricet  in  Sooth  Dakota  and 
EUewhere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

JN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  26, 1959 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  an  exceptional  record  of  vital 
rehabilitation  services  freely  extended  to 
thousands  of  South  Dakota  citizens  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention.  Since 
I  think  these  splendid  humanitarian 
services  may  not  be  fully  appreciated  by 
all  who  have  benefited  thereby,  directly 
and  indirectly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  h£.ve  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  regarding  DAV  serv- 
ices in  South  Dakota  and  elsewhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DAV  Liicrro)  to  Disabled  Veterans 
Among  the  several  congrcsslonally  char- 
tered veteran  organizations,  which  have  State 
departments  and  local  chapters  In  South 
Dakota,  is  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
The  DAV  is  the  only  such  organization  com- 
posed exclusively  of  those  Americana  who 
hiive  been  either  wounded,  gassed,  injured, 
or  disabled  by  reason  of  active  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  It.  during  time  of  war 
Formed  in  1920,  under  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx.  DAV  legislative  activi- 
ties have  benefited  every  compensated  dis- 
abled veteran.  Its  present  national  com- 
mander is  another  Judge.  David  B.  Williams, 
of  Concord.  Mass.  Its  national  adjutant  is 
John  E.  Feighner,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Its 
national  legislative  director  is  Elmer  M. 
Freudenberger,  Its  national  director  of  claims, 
Cicero  P.  Hogan.  and  its  national  director  of 
employment  relations,  John  W.  Burrls — all 
located  at  its  national  service  headquarters 
at  1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Inasmuch  as  leas  than  10  percent  of  our 
country's  war  veterans  are  receiving  monthly 
dleablllty  compensation  payments  for  service- 
connected  disabilities — some  2  million — the 
DAV  can  never  aspire  to  become  the  largest 
of  the  several  veteran  organizations.  Never- 
theless, since  shortly  after  Its  formation  In 
1920.  I  am  Informed  that  the  DAV  national 
headquarters,  located  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
has  maintained  the  largest  staff  of  any  vet- 
ertin  organization  of  full-time,  trained  na- 
tional service  officers.  138  of  them,  who  are 
located  in  the  63  regional  and  3  district 
offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  in  its  central  office  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Tliese  service  officers  have  ready  access  to  the 


official  claim  records  of  those  claimants  who 
have  given  them  their  powers  of  attorney. 
All  of  them  being  war-handicapped  veterans 
themselves,  these  service  officers  are  sympa- 
thetic and  alert  as  to  the  problems  of  other 
less  well-informed  claimants. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  CENTER  AT  8IOUZ  FALLS 

The  DAV  national  service  officer  In  South 
Dakota  is  Mr.  Eldo  Swenson  located  at  the 
VA  Center,  Sioux  Falls.  The  department 
commander  is  Mr.  Vernon  R.  Pierce.  604 
South  Fifth  Avenue.  Sioux  Falls,  and  the 
department  adjutant  Is  Mr.  Donald  A.  Cald- 
well. 1614  South  Prairie.  Sioux  Falls. 

Pour  VA  hospitals  are  located  In  South  Da- 
kota: a  720-bed  neuropsychiatrlc  hospital  at 
Fort  Meade;  a  255-bed  general  medical  hos- 
pital at  Hot  Springs:  a  S48-bed  DOM  hos- 
pital at  Hot  Springs,  and  a  270-bed  general 
medical  hospital  at  Sioux  Falls.  There  is 
also  a  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home  at 
Hot  Springs,  which  had  an  enrollment  of  213 
last  year,  where  the  DAV  State  department 
provides  various  services  by  reason  of  Its  an- 
nual State  VAVS  appropriation  of  $900. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  VA  paid 
out  $27,326,000  for  Its  veteran  program  In 
South  Dakota,  including  $4,635,719  disability 
compensation  to  its  6.184  service  disabled 
veterans.  These  Federal  expenditures  In 
South  Dakota  furnish  substantial  purchas- 
ing power  in  all  communities. 

The  outstanding  record  of  personalized 
service  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  DAV  National  Service  Officer  in  behalf 
of  South  Dakota  veterans  and  dependents 
during  the  last  10  fiscal  years,  is  revealed 
by  the  following  statistics  which  have  been 
supplied  me: 

Claimants  contacted  (estimated) 6.139 

Claim  folders  reviewed 6.118 

Appearances  before  rating  boards 1,319 

Compensation   Increases  obtained 694 

Service  connections  obtained 342 

Nonservlce   pensions _—_____. .       196 

Death  benefits  obtained 101 

Total  moneUry  benefits  obtained.  $261,568.65 

These  above  figures  do  not  include  the  ac- 
complishments of  other  national  service  offi- 
cers on  duty  in  the  Central  Office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  handling  appeals  and 
reviews,  or  In  Its  three  District  Offices,  han- 
dling death  and  Insurance  cases. 

Over  the  lost  10  years,  they  reported  83.611 
claims  handled  in  such  District  Offices,  re- 
sulting In  monetary  benefits  of  $20,850,335- 
.32.  and  In  the  Central  Office,  they  handled 
58.282  reviews  and  appeals,  resulting  in  mon- 
etary beneflu  of  $5,337,389.05.  Proportion- 
ate additional  benefits  were  thereby  obtained 
for  South  Dakota  veterans,  their  dependents 
and  their  survivors. 

SERVICE    BETOND   THE    nCUKCS 

These  figures  fall  properly  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  indi- 
vidualized advice,  counsel  and  assistance  ex- 
tended to  all  of  the  claimants  who  have  con- 
tacted DAV  national  service  officers  In  per- 
son, by  telephone,  and  by  letter. 

Pertinent  advice  has  been  furnished,  I  am 
told,  to  all  disabled  veterans — only  about  10 
percent  of  whom  were  DAV  members — their 
dependents,  and  others.  In  response  to  their 
varied  claims  for  service  connection,  disabil- 
ity compensation,  medical  treatment,  hos- 
pitalization, prosthetic  appliances,  voca- 
tional training,  insurance,  death  compensa- 
tion, or  pension,  VA  guaranty  loan.s  for 
homes,  farms  and  business,  and  so  forth. 

Helpful  advice  was  also  given  as  to  coun- 
seling and  placement  into  suitable  useful 
employment  (to  utilize  their  remaining  abil- 
ities), civil  service  examinations,  appoint- 
ments, retentions,  retirement  benefits,  and 
multifarious  other  problems. 

Every  claim  I  know  from  our  own  work 
In  this  field,  presents  different  problems. 
Few  Americans  fully  realize  that  govern- 
mental     benefits     are      not     automatically 


awarded  to  disabled  veterans.     They  are  not 
given  on  a  silver  platter. 

Frequently,  because  of  lack  of  official  rec- 
ords, death  or  disappearance  of  former 
buddies  and  associates,  lapse  of  memory  with 
the  passage  of  time,  lack  of  Information  and 
experience,  proof  of  the  legal  service  connec- 
tion of  a  disability  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
cult—too many  times  Impossible.  A  Claims 
and  Rating  Board  obviously  cannot  grant 
favorable  action  merely  based  on  the 
opinions,  impressions,  or  conclusions  of  per- 
sons who  i>ubmit  notarized  affidavits.  Spe- 
cific, detailed,  pertinent  facts  are  essential. 

The  VA.  which  acU  as  Judge  and  Jury. 
cannot  properly  prosecute  claims  against 
Itself.  As  the  defendant,  in  effect,  the  US. 
Veterans'  Adminlsuatlon  must  award  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  laws  adminis- 
tered by  it,  only  under  certain  conditions. 

Good  service  officers  advise  a  claimant  pre- 
cisely why  his  claim  may  previously  have 
been  denied  and  then  specifies  what  addi- 
tional evidence  is  essential.  The  claimant 
must  necessarily  bear  the  burden  of  obtain- 
ing such  fact-giving  affidavit  evidence.  The 
experienced  national  service  officer  will,  of 
course,  advise  him  as  to  its  possible  Im- 
provement, before  presenting  same  to  the 
adjudication  agency,  in  the  light  of  all  of 
the  circumstances  and  facts,  and  of  the  per- 
tinent laws,  precedents,  regulations  and 
schedule  of  dlsabUlty  ratings. 

No  proper  service  officer  will  ever  use  his 
skill,  except  in  behalf  of  worthy  claimanU. 
with  claims  where  there  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence of  merit  which  should  be  evaluated. 

The  VA  has  denied  more  claims  than  it  has 
allowed — many  times  because  claims  are  not 
properly  prepared.  It  U  very  significant,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  DAV  acting  naUonal  di- 
rector of  claims.  Chester  A.  Cash,  that  a  much 
higher  percenUge  of  those  claims,  which 
have  been  prepared  and  presented  with  the 
aid  of  a  service  officer,  are  eventually  favor- 
ably acted  upon,  than  is  the  case  as  to  those 
claimants  who  have  not  given  their  power 
of  attorney   to  some  qualified  advocate. 

CLAIMS   ARE    REVIEWED    AT    TIMES 

Another  fact  not  generally  known  is  that, 
under  the  overall  review  of  claims  inau- 
gurated by  the  VA  some  4  years  ago.  the  dis- 
ability compensation  payments  of  about 
37.200  veterans  have  been  discontinued,  and 
reduced  as  to  about  27.300  others  at  an  ag- 
gregate loss  to  them  of  more  than  $28  million 
per  year. 

About  three-tenths  percent  of  such  dis- 
continuances and  reductions  have  probably 
occurred  as  to  disabled  veterans  In  South 
Dakota,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  about 
$84,030  per  year. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants  were 
not  represented  by  the  DAV  or  by  any  pther 
veteran  organization.  Judging  by  the  past, 
such  unfavorable  adjudications  will  occur 
as  to  an  additional  equal  number  or  more 
during  the  next  3  years,  before  such  review 
is  completed. 

I  suggest  that  disabled  veterans  In  South 
Dakota  who  have  such  experience  give  their 
power  of  attorney  to  the  National  Service 
Officer  of  the  DAV,  or  of  some  other  veteran 
organization,  or  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  average  claimant  who  receives  helpful 
advice  probably  does  hot  realize  the  back- 
ground of  training  and  experience  of  a  com- 
petent   expert    national   service   officer. 

Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs  of 
about  $12,197,600  during  a  10-year  period, 
one  would  find  that  it  has  expended  about 
$3.50  for  each  claim  folder  reviewed,  or  about 
$8.80  for  each  rating  board  appearance,  or. 
again,  about  $22.70  for  each  favorable  award 
obtained,  or  about  $123  for  each  service 
connection  obtained,  or  about  $54  for  each 
compensation  Increase  obtained,  and  has 
obtained  about  $14.10  of  direct  monetary 
benefits  for  claimants  for  each  dollar  ex- 
pended by  the  DAV  for  Its  national  service 
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officer  setup.     Moreover,  such  benefits  will 
generally  continue  for  many  years. 

HOW    THE    WORK    IS   FINANCED 

I  am  told  that  the  DAV  receives  no  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  whatsoever.  It  maintains 
lu  nationwide  staff  of  service  officers  pri- 
marily through  Income  from  membership 
dues  collected  by  Its  local  chapters  and  from 
the  net  income  on  Its  Idento  Tag  (miniature 
automobile  license  tags)  project,  owned  by 
the  DAV  and  operated  by  its  employees, 
most  of  whom  are  disabled  veterans,  their 
wives,  or  their  widows,  or  other  handicapped 
Americans — a  rehabilitation  project  in  thus 
furnishing  them  with  useful  employment. 

Incidentally,  without  checking  as  to 
whether  they  had  previoxuly  sent  in  a  dona- 
tion. I  am  told  that  more  than  1.400.000 
owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys  have  received 
them  back  from  the  DAV's  Idento  Tag  de- 
partment. 1,753  of  whom,  during  the  last 
8   years,   were  South  Dakota  residents. 


Every  eligible  veteran  can  help  the  DAV 
to  procure  such  much-needed  public  sup- 
port as  will  enable  It  to  maintain  its  in- 
valuable nationwide  service  setup  on  a  more 
adequate  basis. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV  has  also 
been  helped  by  a  separately  incorporated 
trustee,  the  DAV  Service  Foundation,  which 
has  provided  $3,300,000.  exclusively  for  sal- 
aries to  its  national  service  officers.  How- 
ever, the  reserves  of  the  DAV  Service  Founda- 
tion are  nearly  exhausted.  They  have  come 
from  direct  donations,  designations  in  insur- 
ance policies,  bequests  in  wills,  assignments 
of  stock  and  bonds,  and  the  establishing  of 
special  types  of  trust  funds  by  thoughtful 
and  thankful  Americans. 

Those  who  are  interested  may  send  their 
donations  to  the  DAV  Service  Foundation, 
631  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A  special  type  of  memorial  trust  fund  orlg« 
Inated  about  3  years  ago  with  concerned  dis- 
abled veteran  members  of  the  DAV  chapter 
In  Butte,  Mont.,  which  established  the  first 
perpetual  rehabilitation  fund  of  $1,000  with 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation.  Recently  it 
added  another  $100  thereto.  Since  then, 
every  DAV  unit  in  that  State  has  established 
such  a  special  memorial  trust  fvmd,  ranging 
from  $100  to  $1,100,  equivalent  to  about  $4 
per  DAV  member — an  excellent  precedent  for 
all  other  States. 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  our 
Government  more  representative  by  being  a 
supporting  member  of  at  least  one  organiza- 
tion which  refiects  his  interests  and  view- 
points— churches,  labor  unions,  trade  associ- 
ations, and  various  religious,  fraternal,  and 
civic  associations.  I  hope  that  all  of  Amer- 
ica's eligible  veterans  become  members  of  one 
or  more  of  our  patriotic,  service-giving  veter- 
an organizations. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1959 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  j 

Our  Father  God,  who  hast  ordained 
that  in  trial  we  shall  rtnd  our  triumph. 
Thy  goodness  faileth  never. 

Yet,  defying  Thy  will  and  forsaking 
Thy  ways,  wayward  man  has  blasted  the 
good  earth  with  bombs,  scorched  it  with 
fire,  and  drenched  it  with  blood.  Thy 
mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord. 

Alx>ve  the  selfish  contentions,  the  sus- 
picions, the  hatreds  of  these  bitter  days, 
we  would  see  lifted  up  Uie  wondrous  cross 
on  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died — 
eternal  sjrmbol  of  life  that  is  foimd  by 
losing,  of  gain  that  is  the  reward  of 
giving. 

Father  of  all  men— ^ 

We  stand  atremble  and  afraid 
On  the  small  world  that  we  have  made. 
Afraid  lest  all  our  poor  control 
Shall  turn  and  rend  uf  to  the  soul. 
Afraid  lest  we  should  be  denied. 
The  price  we  hold  our  ragged  pride 
But  in  the  end  we  pass  all  by 
For  a  lone  cross  against  the  sky. 

In  the  shadow  of  that  cross,  give  us 
grace  to  live  and  by  that  sign  to  conquer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  26,  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with.  i 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  3.  1959.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  certain  conununlcatlon  activities  at  the 
IX   Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International 


Radio  Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  in  1959  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law;  and 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1964  Olympic  games  In  the 
United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominatioris,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 

PRESIDENT 
Bosao  or  visitors  to  the  u.s.  militabt 

ACAOBUT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  70A  Stat.  245,  appointed 
as  the  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy  the  following  Senators: 
Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  McGee.  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  Mr. 
Keating. 

BOAKO  or  visrrots  to  the  tt.s.  naval  academy 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  70A  Stat.  434,  appointed 
as  the  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  following  Senators:  Mr, 
Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Holland,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  Mr. 
Beall. 

boako  or  visiToss  to  the  UJS.  AIE  rOKCE 

ACAOEMT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  70A  Stat.  567.  appointed 
as  the  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  the  following  Senators: 
Mr.  Chavez  and  Mr.  Dworshak.  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  Mr. 
Allott. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  McNamara,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  tt>e  Subcommittee 
on  NASA  Authorization  Legislation,  of 


the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THOMAS  H.MacDONAU) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  April  7.  marks  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  for  34  years  the  caiief  of  our 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  archi- 
tect of  our  cooperative  Federal-State 
highway  system. 

As  a  living,  growing  memorial  to  the 
work  of  this  great  public  servant,  his 
friends  are  raising  fimds  to  establish 
a  chair  in  transportation  at  Texas  A. 
&  M.  College  to  help  carry  on  the  fine 
work  which  he  began  there  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life. 

When  Tom  MacDonald  became  head 
of  our  Federal  highway  program,  there 
was  no  national  system  of  highways  in 
this  country.  There  were  only  6  million 
motor  vehicles  and  only  12.5  miles  of 
road  had  been  built  in  the  United  States 
with  the  first  Federal-aid  funds. 

Serving  under  7  Presidents  and  17 
Congresses,  Tom  MacDonald  was  the 
guiding  genius  behind  the  development 
of  the  world's  greatest  system  of  high- 
ways, which  now  carries  67,500,000  vehi- 
cles to  the  remotest  comers  of  our  land. 

Alongside  this  great  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  physical  and  economic 
growth  ranks  his  new  philosophy  of 
transportation,  which  may  be  of  even 
greater  importance  in  its  long-range  ef- 
fects upon  the  future  of  our  land. 

With  a  rare  perspective,  born  of  his 
unique  association  with  the  development 
of  our  highway  system,  Tom  MacDonald 
saw  the  need  for  men  to  study  and 
understand  the  true  nature  of  trans- 
portation in  all  its  facets,  how  these 
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facets  are  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  each  other,  and  the  impact  of 
transportation  u];x)n  our  national  well- 
being. 

This  realization  sparked  his  plans  for 
a  new  type  of  transportation  research 
iastitute.  and  he  lived  to  lay  out  the 
fundamental  pattern  for  basic  research 
into  the  economic  and  social  asF>ects  of 
the  entire  transportation  field. 

The  finest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
this  man,  who  gave  so  much  to  making 
possible  our  way  of  life  as  we  know  it 
today,  is  to  see  that  his  dream  is  brought 
to  reality.  The  MacE>onald  chair  of 
transportation  will  truly  symbolize  in  its 
public  service  the  great  public  servant 
for  whom  it  is  named. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following:  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
Indicated: 

Pkoposid  Scpplxmkntai,  Appropriations, 
District  or  Columbia  (S.  Doc.  No.  20) 
A  conununlcation  from  the  President  of 
ttie  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  other  au- 
thorizations for  the  fiscal  year  1059  Involv- 
ing •12,845,526  In  new  obllg^tlonal  authority 
for  various  agencies  and  1264,300  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposxd  Amendments  to  the  Budoft,  Piscai. 
Year  1960.  for  the  District  or  Columbia 
(S.  Doc.  No.  21) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  In- 
volving a  net  decrease  of  $708,000.  payable 
from  District  funds,  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  or  aw 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Inpatient  care"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  on  National  Industrial  Reserve 
A  letter  from   the  Secretary  of   Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  National  Industrial  Reserve,  dated  April 
1,   1959   (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  op  Armed  Forces  Reserve   Act 
OF  1952.  Relating  to  Definition  or  Term 
"Member  or  a  Resxbvi  Component" 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  266  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve   Act  of   1952   to  define  the 
term  "a  member  of  a  Reserve  component"  so 
r.s  to  Include  a  member  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force    without    specification    of    component 
(li^ith  an  accompanying  (>aper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amindment    or    TnxE    10.    Untted    Statis 
Code.  Relating  to  Compensation  or  Aca- 
demic Dean  or  Naval  Postgraduate  Schooi. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Do- 
fenae.  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoMd  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 


to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  prescribe  the  compensation  of  the 
academic  dean  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Construction  or  National  Guard  Armories 
at  ishpemino,  mich.,  and  mobridce,  b. 
Dak. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
construction  has  been  approved  of  a  one- 
unit-plus  National  Guard  armory  with  motor 
vehicle  storage  buUding  at  lshi>emlng,  Mich., 
and  a  one-unit  Nutional  Ouard  armory  at 
Mobridge.  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Department  or  the  Armt  Con- 
tracts roR  Militaut  Construction  Awarded 
Without  Formal  Advertisement 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  contracts  for  mili- 
tary  construction    awarded   without  formal 
advertisement,    covering    the    period    July    1 
through  I>ecember  M,  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report   on    Department  or  the   Armt   Re- 
search   AND    DE\EL0PMENT    CONTRACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Research  and 
Development.  Depjun.ment  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Department  of  the  Army 
research  and  development  contracts,  for 
•50.000  or  more,  which  were  awarded  during 
the  period  July  1  through  December  31,  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Notice  or  Proposed  Disposition  or  Certain 
Quinine 

A  letter  from  tho  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  of  a 
proposed  disposition  of  approximately  13.- 
860,000  ounces  of  ((Ulnlne  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile,  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  (wlth  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment    or    Title    10,    United    States 
Code,  Relating  to  Readiness  or  Industrial 
Capacitt    rOR   Defense   Production 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the   readiness  of   industrial 
capacity  for  defense  production  or  mobiliza- 
tion  reserve    piirpot.es    (with    accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Borrowing  Authority 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  u  Report  on  Borrowing 
Authority,  for  the  quarter  ended  December 
31.  1958  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the   Committee  on   Banking   and  Currency. 

Construction  or  Depository  roR  Storage 
or  Federal  Reserve  Notes 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provkle  for  payment  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  depository  for  the  storage  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  tlie  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Report  on  Prime  Contract  Awards  to 
Small  and  Othek  Business  Firms  for 
Work   in  the  Unh-eo  States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting. piu-BUant  to  Uw,  a  report  on  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  firms  for  work  in 
the  United  States,  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1959,  and  in  fiscal  year  1959  through 


January  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  or  Export-Import  Bank  or 
Washington 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  bank,  covering  the  period  July-Decem- 
ber, 1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  District  or  Columbia  Nursing  Act 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  examlnatiua.  licensing,  registration, 
and  for  regulation  of  professional  and  prac- 
tical nurses,  and  for  nursing  education  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  or  District  or  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  or  1955 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers* 
Salary  Act  of  1955.  as  amended  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Supplemental  Report  on  Operations  ov 
DC.  Transit  System,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  President.  DC.  Transit 
System,  Inc..  Washington.  D.C..  relating  to 
the  operations  of  that  company,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1958.  and  trans- 
mitting revised  sUtemente  to  be  substituted 
for  the  original  statements  transmitted  with 
letter  of  January  30,  1959  (with  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Amendment  or  Internal  Rsvcmvc  Code. 
Relating  to  Increase  or  Taxes  on  Motor 
AND  Aviation  Fuel 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  increasing  the  taxes  on  motor  and 
aviation  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  pajier);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Exemption    of  US.   Coast  Guard   From 
Certain  Taxes 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  exempt  the  UB.  Coast  Guard 
from  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  firearms  and  ammunition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Extension  or  Renecotiatton  Act  or  1951 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  until  September  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Extension  of  Period  or  Free  Importation 
or  Certain  Gifts 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  for  a  period  of  2  years  the 
privilege  of  free  importation  of  gifu  from 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  on  duty  abroad  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Extension  or  Federal-State  Unemployment 
Compensation  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Estab- 
lishment or  A  New  Account  in  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting  two   drafts   of    proposed    legislation 
(1)   to  extend  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  (2)   to  establish 
a  new  account  In  the  unemployment  trust 
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fund  to  which  an  amount  equal  to  all  Fed- 
eral unemployment  taxes  collected  shall  be 
appropriated,  and  out  of  which  all  employ- 
ment security  administrative  expenses  shall 
be  paid,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  re- 
serve in  the  Federal  unemployment  account 
for  advances  to  the  States,  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  taxation  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and  for 
other  pvirposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Extension  op  Unemployment  Compensation 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Amendment  of  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  of  U.S.  Information  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  Washington,  D.C..  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Agency,  for  the  period  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Fore:gn  Relations. 

Audit  Rsport  on  Government  Services.  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audits  of  Government  Serv- 
ices, Inc..  and  of  Government  Services.  Inc.'s 
employee  retirement  and  benefit  trust  fund 
and  supplemental  pension  plan,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  National  Mortgage 

ASSOCUTION 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmiUlng.  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Economic  and 
Technical  Assistance  Program  for  Paki- 
stan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  reptwt  on  the  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  program  for 
Pakistan.  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  State,  fiscal  years 
1955-67  (With  an  accompany  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

AuDfT  Report  on  OmcE  of  Defense  Lend- 
ing, TRXAStJRY  Department 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Office  of  Defense 
Lending,  Treasury  Department,  fiscal  year 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Prices  Nego- 
tiated Under  Certain  Air  Force  Con- 
tracts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmit!  Ing.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  prices 
negotiated  under  certain  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  contracts  with  Frlden.  Inc.,  San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  dated  March  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Foreign  Excess  Property  Disposed 
or  BT  Dkpastmemt  or  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  foreign 


excess  property  disposed  of  by  that  Depart- 
ment, during  calendar  year  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Applications  for  Loans  Undes  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  or  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  application 
for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956  to  the  Centervllle-Deuel 
Creek  Irrigation  Co..  near  Centerville.  Utah 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  application 
for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956  to  the  Santa  Ynez  River 
Water  Conservation  District  In  California 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Public  L.and  Townsite  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  consolidate,  revise,  and  reenact 
the  public  land  townsite  laws  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Laws  Enacted  by  Legislatttxe  or  Virgin 
Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  its  1957  regular  and  spxecial 
sessions  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Project  Proposal  Under  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  or  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
Weber-Bcx  Elder  Conservation  District  of  Og- 
den.  Utah,  has  applied  for  a  loan  of  •304.000 
on  a  small  project  estimated  to  cost  •332,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  or  Special  Advisory  Committbe  on 
Telecommunication 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Special  Advisory  Committee  on  Telecom- 
munication, dated  December  29.  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

JosET  Jan  Loukotka 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Josef  Jan  Loukotka  ( with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ViNCENTE    SOLVIA    EmPLEO 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proix>sed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Vlncente  Sol  via  Empleo  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Texas  Cttt  Disaster  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Texas  City  disaster  claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Rep(»t  or  DntECTOK  or  AoinNisTRAnvc 
OmcE  or  THE  U.S.  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Amendment  or  Bankbttptct  Act,  Rklatinc  to 
Court  AUTHORrrr  To  Rksxaminx  CTestain 
Attorney  Fees 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  VJB.  Coiuts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subdivision  d  of  section  60  of  the 


Bankruptcy  Act  (11  VB.C.  06d)  so  as  to  give 
the  court  authority  on  Its  own  motion  to  re- 
examine attorney  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  In 
a  bankruptcy  proceeding  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  or  Certain 

Aliens 
Pour  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  sUtement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Adjustment  op  Immigration  Status  of 
Certain  Aljens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain aliens,  relating  to  adjustment  of  their 
immigration  status  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Grantinc  Admission  Into  the  United  States 
or  Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Granting  or  Status  of  Permanent  REsmENCK 
TO  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  granting  the  appllcatlcms  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  certain  aliens, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  and 
pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to  each  alien, 
and  the  reasons  for  granting  such  applica- 
tions (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  or  Certain  Aliens  Atflictid 
With  Tuberculosis 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports concerning  Individuals  admitted  to  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  affilctlon 
with  tuberculosis  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Aliens^ 
Withdrawal  of  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Tee 
Yong  Sang  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
whose  deportation  has  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  16. 
1959;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Extension  or  Hospital  and  Medical  Care  roR 
Certain  Veterans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
Administration.  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  existing  authority  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  for  veterans  who  are 
U.S.  citizens  temporarUy  residing  abroad  to 
Include  those  with  peacetime  service-in- 
curred disabilities  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

RxpoKT  or  Girl  Scouts  or  the  United  States 
of  Amjchica 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  National 
Executive  Director,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  New  York  City,  N.Y., 
transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  repwt  of 
that  organization,  fcM*  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
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PSrmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petltlon«,  cto.,  were  laid  bofore  the 
Senate,  or  preaented.  and  referred  a« 
Indicated: 

By  th«  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  Joint  resolution  oX  the  LegUlature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SzNATt  Joint  Mkmokial  8 

"To  THX  HONOKABLI  DWIOKT  D.  ElSZNHOWn, 
PKKSIOXNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATZS;  THX 
HONORABLX  RiCHAU  NiXON,  PRESIDENT  OF 

THK  Senatz;  the  Honorable  Sam  Rat- 
burn.  Sraker  of  the  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives;  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bart- 

tETT  AND  THE  HONORABLE  ERNEST  GRUTN- 

XNO,  Senators  Prom  Alaska;  the  Honor- 
able Ralph  J.  Rivers,  REPRESENTATrvi 
From  Alaska: 

"Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  In  ftarst  legislature.  Arst  ses- 
•Ion  assembled,  respectfully  submits  that— 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  85-508  Is  granted 
103,650.0QO  acres  of  land  for  selection;  and 

"Wherfcas  one-third  of  Alaska's  land  area  Is 
already  appropriated  In  such  manner  as  to 
be  unavailable  for  selection;  and 

"Whereas  an  equal  amount  of  land  consti- 
tutes mountainous  and  glacial  areas  unsuit- 
able for  selection;  and 
^  "Whereas  committee  reports  on  the  state- 
hood bill  for  Alaska  very  clearly  emphasized 
that  Alarka  must  have  maximum  manage- 
ment of  Its  natural  resources  for  economic 
reasons;  and 

"Whereas  section  «(h)  of  Public  Law  85- 
508  establishes  an  arbitrary  date  of  July  7. 
1958,  which  limits  State  selection  for  oil  and 
gM  lands  to  those  actually  under  lease  prior 
to  said  date;  and 

"Whereas  the  SUte  of  Alaska  has  not  yet 
received  rules  and  regulations  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  controlling  land  grant 
■elections;  and 

"Whereas  the  Interior  Department  Is  pres- 
ently Issuing  oil  and  gas  leases  covering  2 
million  acres  per  month,  which  action  pre- 
cludes State  selection  of  these  areas: 

"Now,  therefore,  your  memorialist,  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  urges  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  have  the  restricting  phrase 
"•  •  •  unless  such  lease,  permit,  license,  or 
contract  Is  In  effect  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act,  and  •  •  •••  stricken  from  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6(h)  of  Public  Law  85- 
508. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  February  28.  1969. 
"William  E.  Beltz, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"KaTHERINB  T.  ALEXANDEm, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  house  March  6.  1959. 

"WAIttEN  A.  TATLOa. 

"Speaker  o/  tAe  House. 
"Attest: 
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SrMw  of  tha  Uhttttt  Htatps  providing  for  the 
estgnatlon  and  ntnlnttnanrt  nf  wilderness 
nrtas  within  the  States,  and  such  areas  shall 
be  supervised  and  maintained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernmcnt. 

"It  Is  acknowledged  that  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States  now  owns  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  land  In  Arizona. 
The  enactment  of  this  oppressive  legisla- 
tion would  have  the  tendency  to  either  in- 
crease the  Federal  lands  within  the  State  or 
to  cause  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  exer- 
cise more  stringent,  regulations  over  the  land 
it  already  owns  and  controlii. 

"Federal  lands  within  this  State  now  In- 
clude an  abundant  supply  of  wilderness  res- 
ervations. It  Is  entirely  possible  that  rigid 
regulations,  which  might  well  be  imposed, 
would  deny  the  scenic  wonders  of  these 
areas  to  many  thousands  of  visitors  an- 
nually. Moreover,  such  regulation  might 
make  fire  protection  difficult  or  more  ex- 
pensive or  it  might  encroach  upon  the  water 
rights  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  All  these 
factors  would  retard  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  State 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legla* 
lature  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  consider 
carefully  the  Imp.ict  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  a  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem since  it  app<'ars  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  that  enactment  of  such 
a  measure  will  unduly  restrict  the  use  of  the 
wilderness  areas  and  retard  the  economic 
development  of  this  State.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  now  controls  vast  areas  of 
land  within  ,thls  State  and  any  approach  to 
this  problem  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
relinquishing  control  rather  than  subjecting 
additional  areas  of  land  within  this  State  to 
Federal  control  or  cumbersome  regulations." 


"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 


"House  Joit^t  Memorial  1 

"Joint   memorial   requesting   the   establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Arizona 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents 
the  State  of  Arizona  does  not  have  a  national 
cemetery  within  Its  borders  even  though, 
proportionately,  there  are  more  veterans  in 
Arizona  than  In  most  States  of  the  United 
States.  The  InHux  of  veterans  into  the  State 
of  Arizona  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  there  have  been  many  military  instal- 
lations located  in  the  State.  Moreover,  thou- 
sands of  veterans  have  moved  to  Arizona  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dry.  healthful  climate. 

"A  deceased  veteran,  who  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  national  cemetery, 
has  to  be  transported  to  a  distant  point  In 
another  State  for  burial. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays  that  the 
Congress  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  cemetery  in  the  State  of  Arizona." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mlttoe  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

''House  Resolution  14 
••Whereas  millions  of   veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  oonfilct  have  been 
educated  under  the  provisions  of  the  vet- 
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"Wln«reni»  rrlln»il»  slntlMUs  Itnv*  JirovrH 
that  liu'rensetl  ini'utnt  tu  veieraiis  arising  uul 
(jf  thrir  hiither  rducstltm  Itvct  will  m<ire 
ihnn  relmbursi  the  Nntlntial  Trensury  of  tht 
entire  cost  uf  the  Ot  training  prugraitt  by 
1970;  and 

"Whereas  tht  President  of  tht  tTnlted 
States,  by  l<ecutlvt  order  on  January  81, 
1005.  stopped  the  educational  bencdts  for 
persons  serving  in  tht  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  February   1.    1955;    and 

"Whereas  such  Executive  order  has  de- 
prived millions  of  Amcrlcaru  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  tht  educational  benefits 
previously  extended  to  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  as  long  as  tht 
draft  Is  continued  that  all  persons  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  tht 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1.  1955;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  Investment  In  the  education  of  such  vet- 
erans will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the  Public 
Treasury  through  increased  taxes  resulting 
from  higher  Incomes  of  such  veterans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  62d  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Arkansas  Oeneral  Assembly  does  here- 
by memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  OI  educational  benefits  to  all 
veterans  who  entered,  or  who  enter,  military 
services  from  and  after  February  1.  1955.  and 
that  such  educational  benefits  be  extended 
so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  draft  law 
exist;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution that  a  copy  thereof  be  mailed,  by  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  ond  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Unlt»d  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  tht  Congress  from  the  Stat*  of 
Arkansas." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  tht 
State  of  California;  to  tht  Committee  on 
Agrlculttire  and  Forestry: 

"Assembly  Joint  REsoLtmoN  12 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  enactment  of  a 
national  food  allotment  stamp  plan 
"Whereas  reports  from  county  welfare  de- 
partments in  California  show  an  increasing 
number  of  low-income  families,  especially 
those  engaged  In  agricultural  occupations  at 
both  the  form  and  processing  level,  forced 
to  resort  to  appeals  to  public  assisUnce 
agencies  to  provide  food  as  well  as  other 
necessities  during  the  winter  and  spring; 
and 

"Whereas  surplus  foods  furnished  by  tht 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  arc  available 
to  public  assistance  recipients  in  only  a 
limited  number  of  counties  and  even  where 
available  do  not  provide  a  balanced  diet, 
merely  furnishing  flour,  cornmeal.  dry 
skim  milk  powder,  rice,  and  sometimes  but« 
ter;  and 

"Whereas  retail  prices  for  food  continue 
to  rise  along  with  the  cost  of  all  other  living 
items;  unemployment  reached  317.000  In  De- 
cember representing  5.3  percent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia labor  force;  many  counties,  faced 
with  welfare  department  deficlU,  are  refus- 
ing supplementary  food  allotments  to  em- 
ployables or  those  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  which  art  totally  In- 
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aitfttUAif  raf  iarif  famillM  ani  ftr  whli^ri 
uiituaantfi  af  Mhaf  rimlilN  art  initlitlili.  M 
KHy  Ht«Uilii|  nf  lit*  |irf«)liii  lh)iuitiii)«i  whh 
\u\¥$  nHitNUkisd  i^Hair  NMiiVN  yfi  iinhuki  mill 

'  Witi>fVRA  there  ii  a  •'Hitiiaiii  lur^iui  hI 
fNciH  HitnmttillilM  ftirciMg  idiwii  ilti  iiriHi 

I  Kill    kl   OHJIfttMllN    fHMtllf*,    tOrlllfh    l'H|||lltl«(|> 

1mm  nt^s  ttlHiiHy  hi>i>ilHl  liy  Ihs  iiii»itittliiyi>il 
lifN  Hhri  hHiiuhNlly.  taw  iiumbrring  biura 
(liMh  4  miltioni  «Hg 

"WherMM  a  iistiitiiMl  U^  Nll(ilitt(>hl  «iniii)i 
)ilnh  wnuld  dUtrlbui*  IhMe  surptiisM,  as 
(hty  nristi,  thrnvi|h  ritiil  rhntuielH,  tipttrnd* 
111(1  tht  diets  uf  thnsf  m<Hit  In  ii^ed,  iticreAi* 
ing  prices  to  farmers  and  stimulating  retail 
sales;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  D'>partmcnt  of  Social 
Welfare,  the  California  Ai  soclatlon  for  Health 
and  Welfare,  the  California  Institute  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  the  organized  labor  movement, 
cotxnty  welfare  dlrtctorn,  farmers,  and  city 
people  through  community  and  civic  organ- 
izations favor  reestablish  men  t  of  this  means 
for  getting  surplus  foods  to  hungry  people; 
and 

"Whereas  a  number  of  mea.^ures  to  estab- 
lish a  national  food  stamp  program  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  86th  Congress:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
LcglAlature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  a  national  food  allotment 
stamp  plan  as  a  means  toward  strengthen- 
ing our  national  health  and  developing  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  abundance 
which  California  and  the  Nation's  farmers 
are  in  a  position  to  provide  and  to  make 
such  food  available  In  addition  to.  and  not  In 
place  of.  any  welfare  assistance  (financial  or 
otherwise)  granted  needy  persons;  and  be  It 
further 

•Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  conversion  of 
sea  water 

"Whereas  the  critical  deficiency  In  tht 
water  supply  of  the  State  of  California  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ever-growing 
population  ol  this  State  demands  that  every 
potential  source  of  wat<r  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent;  and 

"Whereas  with  the  continual  Influx  of  pop- 
ulation from  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  this 
State  is  encouraging  great  dUBculties  in  de- 
veloping water  supplies  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  demands;  and 

"Whereas  the  study  of  means  of  economi- 
cally converting  sea  watt-r  to  fresh  water  to 
meet  these  demands  and  to  supplement  nat- 
\irBl  supplies  of  water  would  be  of  immeas- 
urable assistance  not  only  to  this  State  but 
to  other  States  encountering  the  similar 
problem  of  diminishing  supplies  and  in- 
creasing population:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expedite 
without  delay,  current  studies  of  means  of 
economically  converting  sea  water  to  fresh 
water;  and  bt  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  tht  secretary  of  tht  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker 


•(  (hi  H«UM  H  ll«|N>Mtnl«(IVNi  RM  VI  N#h 
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A  )aint  rwiMhiMtiM  m  \u$  l#iiiiiRVUPf  sf  iha 
iiHis  Mf  CAiifMriiitii  M  (Ha  l^tmmiUN  hh 
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"MaNAffi  JuiNv  liM(«i.vr«aN  II 

"Jiiihi  rvMtiuiliiH  r«lNUv«  Wi  KNli>ral  liiihwuy 

IvgUlaUttH 

"Wh»PMM  tht  CallfttrnlA  tieglstiilurt,  by  (ha 
MtlMptluh  tif  SrMKtii  JtilMt  t<ii»oltiilt)h  III  ((?h, 
luo  iif  reiMilutiiihs  stAiulesot  lOOA),  and  Stn> 
Hit  Joint  RpfUlutmn  4  (ch.  B4  nf  rMolulions, 
Rtntutes  uf  1050  reuular  session),  and  Assem* 
biy  Joint  tterolutlon  4  (ch.  11  of  resolutions, 
statutes  of  1B08  first  extraordinary  stsslon), 
urged  the  enactment  of  Federal  highway  leg- 
islation subrtantlally  as  set  forth  in  the 
F<>dcral>Ald  Highway  Act  of  1950  except  for 
the  provision  limiting  the  apportionments  for 
each  fircal  year  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  to  the 
amounts  available  In  the  Highway  TruEt  Fund 
as  provided  In  section  2C9(g)  of  the  act  ap- 
proved June  29.  1956;  and 

"Whereas  it  now  appears  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  legislation  during  the  cur- 
rent seEsion.  due  to  caid  provision,  there  will 
be  no  funds  available  for  apportionment  for 
expenditure  upon  the  Natlon.il  System  of  In- 
terstate and  E>efense  Highways  during  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1 .  1960.  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1961,  and  only  a  very  small 
amount  would  be  available  for  the  National 
System  of  IntersUte  and  Defense  Highways 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas,  as  pointed  out  In  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  California  Leglslattirt  above 
referred  to.  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  suc- 
cessful program  is  a  system  of  financing 
which  permits  long-range  planning,  with  a 
definite  and  certain  apportionment  formula 
to  permit  construction  In  an  orderly  manner: 
and 

"Wliereas  the  failure  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  progress  on  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for 
a  period  of  2  fiscal  years  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  orderly  prosecution  of  work  already 
planned  but  would  seriously  disrupt  the  or- 
ganization of  the  California  Division  of  High- 
ways and  in  all  probability  would  liave  the 
same  results  in  many  other  States  so  that 
the  completion  of  said  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  would  be 
delayed  much  longer  than  2  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  California  de- 
pends upon  the  completion  of  an  adequate 
highway  system  therein,  including  as  an  in- 
tegral part  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  It  was  for  the 
reason  that  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
was  CO  «Tltten  as  to  assure  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  that  the  Legislature 
of  California  Indicated  its  support  therefor: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

'•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  is  urged  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  as 
set  forth  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  con- 
tained In  section  209(g)  thereof,  including 
the  approval  of  the  cost  estimates  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  a 
basis  for  apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  tht  United  States,  tht  chairmen  of  tht 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from  the 
State  of  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 
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"Whi>r»MA  HMjilia  Nfwii^d  ftiiiif«>MinH«l 
rs(«ngttlilnM  In  many  stuttitM  iiirn  a*  thv 
FtdWftl  Puwer  Art,  and  Iht  Wsttr  Supply 
Art  of  1911.  that  the  HtnteH  hxve  and  shotild 
have  thp  primary  inierent,  n  series  nf  Judlrlat 
derisions  In  the  Inst,  decade  and  a  hnlf  has 
undermined  the  abllify  of  the  States  to  per- 
form their  Hppronrlate  tasks  In  this  field  snd 
has  sui^ested  the  posntblllty  ot  unllmlttd 
Federal  preroiiatlves  concerning  water  which 
cast  doubt  on  the  basis  of  vested  rights  and 
wo.ikens  the  ability  of  the  States  successfully 
to  coordinate  water  use;  and 

"Whereas  recent  opinions  and  assertions 
from  the  U.S.  Dzpartment  of  Justice  would 
deprive  States  and  persons  of  rights  which 
said  States  and  pernons  previously  enjoyed, 
to  regulate  and  control  the  use  of  water  in 
those  rest>ective  States;   and 

"Whereas  said  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  opinions  and  assertions  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  are  further  a  part 
of  a  general  pattern  developing  gradually 
into  Federal  supremacy  and  usurpation  over 
water,  which.  If  continued  will  destroy  indi- 
vidual and  States  rights  over  water,  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tralized government  control  thereover;   and 

"Whereas  Kansas  and  the  numerous  Fed- 
eral agencies  do  now  and  have  always  en- 
Joyed  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  flood  control  and  water  resources 
programs  and  it  Is  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  that  such  Interest  and  cooperation 
be  preserved  and  continue  In  the  future;  and 

"Whereas  factors  Involved  in  water  tise  de- 
velopment are  peculiarly  dependent  on  local 
geography,  climate,  and  economic  needs  and 
are  consequently  best  handled  within  our 
Federal  system  by  the  State  level  of  govern- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  the  traditional  role  of  the  States 
In  the  administration,  conservation,  and  uti- 
lization of  their  water  resources  has  led  in 
the  direction  of  optimum  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  these  water  resources:  and 

"Whereas  Federal  agencies  which  have 
compiled  with  State  water  law  in  ot>edience 
to  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress  have  not 
Jeopardized  any  of  the  legitima'te  interests 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  doubts  raised  by  these  Judicial 
decisions  and  Department  of  Justice  opinions 
as  to  the  basis  of  vested  water  rights,  present 
and  future,  and  doubts  as  to  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment will,  without  corrective  congressional 
action,  tend  to  delay  much  needed  water  de- 
velopment for  an  Indefinite  time  and  dis- 
courage the  States  in  their  efforts  to  make 
much  needed  improvements  in  their  facilities 
for  water  resources  planning  and  develop- 
ment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concurring 
therein).  That  the  Congress  and  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  representatives 
of  Kansas  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
urged  and  requested  to  take  all  necessary 
action  to  ( 1 )  preserve  the  water  rights  of  the 
Individual  and  the  States  and  to  prevent 
Federal  usurpation  of  those  rights;  (2)  to  see 
that  legislation  it;  Initiated  and  supported  to 
reestablish  to  the  individuals  and  to  tht 
States,  the  rights  taken  from  them  by  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  Justice  Department: 
and  (8)  in  every  |>osslble  way  reaffirm,  renew, 
and  defend  the  concepts  that  water  rights  are 
property  rights  and  that  these  establlslied 
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rights  to  the  use  of  water,  by  a  State  or  an 
individual,  should  not  be  taken  away  with- 
out due  process  of  law  and  adequate  com- 
pensation; be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  Committees  of  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  U.S.  Senator  Andrew  P.  Schokppel, 
to  U.S.  Senator  Fkank  Carlson,  and  to  U.S. 
Representatives  William  Avert,  Newell 
George,  Denver  Hargis,  Ed  Rees,  Flotd 
Breeding,  and  Wint  Smith. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  In  the  house,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  March  13,  1959. 
"Jess  Taylor, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"A.  E.  Andepson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  March  21.  1959. 
"Joseph   W.   Henkle,   Sr., 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Ralph  E.  Zakker. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A   joint   resolution   of   the   Legislc.ture   of 
the  State  of  Maryland;    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Joint  Resolution  6 
"Senate  Joint   resolution   urging   the  enact- 
ment   of    appropriate    legislation    by    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Military  Pay  Act  of   1958  to  equalize 
the   retirement   pay   of    members    of    the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
86th  Congress  of  the  United  States  legisla- 
tion. Including  S.  269,  S.  541.  and  H.R.  703, 
to  equalize  the  pay  of  retired  members  of 
the    uniformed    services    who    receive    their 
retired  pay  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  of  1949;  and 

"Whereas  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958. 
Public  Law  85-422.  failed  to  provide  for  the 
computation  of  the  retired  pay  of  such 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  retired 
prior  to  June  1.  1958.  on  the  basis  of  the 
newly  established  pay  rates  provided  in  said 
law.  at  the  same  time  providing  that  the 
retired  pay  of  those  retired  after  that  date 
be  computed  at  the  newly  established  higher 
rates;  and 

"Whereas  there  appears  to  be  no  basis  for 
this  gross  discrimination  against  such  re- 
tired personnel  who,  by  reason  of  past  meri- 
torious services,  should  be  equally  entitled 
to  benefits  granted  to  retired  personnel  re- 
tired after  the  effective  date  of  the  Military 
Pay  Act  of  1958,  Public  Law  85-422;  and 

"Whereas  a  failure  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  for  the  computation  of  retired  pay 
of  all  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  date  of 
their  retirement,  will  cause  defections  from 
active  service  of  career  officers  and  thus 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States  reside  In 
every  portion  of  our  country;  however,  the 
State  of  Maryland  Is  privileged  to  have  great 
numbers  of  such  retired  personnel  who  have 
served  their  country  faithfully  and  with  dis- 
tinction :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation,  similar  to  that  proposed  in 
S.  269,  S.  541,  and  H.R.  703  of  the  86th 
Congress,  to  provide  that  the  retired  pay  of 
those  retired  before  June  1,  1958,  be  com- 
puted on  the  same. basis  as  the  computation 
of  the  retired  pay  of  such  members  retired 
after  June  1,  1958;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution   to   the   President   and   the   Vice 


President  of  the  United  Statea,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Resoltttions  Memorializing  the  Congress 

or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion roR  the  Benetit  or  Distressed  Areas 
"Whereas  many  communities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   are    suffering    from    substantial 
and    persistent  unemployment    and    under- 
employment; and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  assure  maximum 
employment;  and 

"Whereas  Federal  assistance  to  distressed 
areas  will  enhance  the  national  welfare: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  loans  for  industrial  proj- 
ects In  industrial  and  rural  areas,  to  provide 
loans  to  States  or  organizations  represent- 
ing redevelopment  areas  in  order  to  help 
finance  public  facilities,  to  provide  Informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance,  to  provide  for 
participation  by  industrial  areas  in  the 
urban-renewal  program,  and  to  provide  for 
expanded  Federal  participation  with  State 
and  local  agencies  in  the  fields  of  vocational 
training  and  industrial  retraining;  and  be  it 
further 

"Re.iolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

■Senate,  adopted  March  16.  1959. 

"Irving  N.  Hayden, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence March  23. 1959. 

"Lawrence  R.  Grove. 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy. 
■  Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Ward. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion roR  THE  BENErrr  or  the  Textile  and 
Fishing  Industries 

"Whereas  the  textile  and  fishing  indus- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts have  continued  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  national  and  international  poli- 
cies without  receiving  the  benefit  of  supple- 
mentary assistance:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
alleviate  the  burdens  presently  existing  on 
the  textile  and  fishing  industries  of  the 
Commonwealth;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to 
each  Member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"Senate,  adopted  March  16,  1959. 

"Irving  N.  Hayden, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence March  23,  1959. 

"Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

"CZerfc. 
"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Ward, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance ; 

"Resoltttion  3 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United   States  to  oppose  measures 
altering  the  tax  status  of  cooperatives 
"Whereas  business  enterprises  are  made  up 
of  several  types  cf  business  organizations.  In- 
cluding   proprietorships,    partnerships,    cor- 
porations, and  cooperatives  all  of  which  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  tempo  of  economic 
activity  within  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  largest  number  of  coopera- 
tives is  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
people  of  this  State,  particularly  within  the 
rural  areas,  have  been  greatly  benellted 
thereby  and  have  received  many  services 
through  the  various  cooperative  organiza- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  the  tax  position  of  cooperatives 
has  been  thoroughly  Investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  these  Investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  under  the  present  laws,  the  co- 
operatives have  faithfully  abided  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  regulations  under  which  they  have 
been  organized;  and 

"Whereas  cooperatives  do  pay  taxes  and  In 
many  communities  of  this  State  are  the  larg- 
est taxpayers:  and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
recommended  to  Congress  to  require  coopera- 
tives patronage  savings  to  be  paid  In  cash 
within  3  years  and  to  draw  not  less  than 
4  percent  interest,  or  otherwise  to  be  classi- 
fied as  Income  to  the  cooperative  and  be 
thereby  subjected  to  corporation  Income 
taxes:  and 

"Whereas  this  alteration  of  the  present  tax 
status  would  seriously  hamper  and  restrict 
the  services  which  the  cooperatives  are  per- 
forming within   the  State;    and 

"Whereas  the  Minnesota  Legislature  did 
once  before.  In  1931,  consider  and  pass  a  reso- 
lution opposing  similar  unfair  and  punitive 
tax  proposals  against  cooperatives:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Min7icsota,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  recognize  that 
Indebtedness  which  Is  owed  by  a  cooperative 
or  any  other  taxpayer  to  its  patrons  or  cus- 
tomers Is  not  Income  to  such  taxpayer  even 
though  it  may  be  Income  to  Its  patrons  or 
customers:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  specifically  requested  to  oppose  any 
measures  which  would  prescribe  any  mini- 
mum Interest  rate  or  any  maximum  maturity 
dates  for  securities  which  are  Issued  by  coop- 
eratives in  payment  of  patronage  savings 
payable  to  their  patrons:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the    State    of    Minnesota    be    Instructed    to 
transmit    copies    of    this    resolution    to    the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  SUte  of  MinnesoU. 
"E.  J.  Chilgren. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"Karl  P.  Rolvaag, 
"Presiden'  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  house  of  representatives  this 
16th  day  of  March  1959. 

"O.  H-  Leahy, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Passed  the  senate  this  19th  day  of  March 
1959. 

"H.    Y.   TORREY, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved  March  23,  1959. 

"Orville  L.  Freeman, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Filed  March  23,  1959. 

"Joseph  L.  Donovan. 
"Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 
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A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"'RxaoLxmon  B 
^'Resolution  memorialising  the  Congress  of 
the   United   Stotes   to  adopt   the  Blatnik 
amendment   to  the  Federal   Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  benefits  resulting 
to  the  public  health  and  welfare  by  the 
prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution; 
and 

"Whereas  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recognize, 
preserve,  and  protect  the  primary  responsi- 
bilities and  rights  of  the  States  in  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  water  pollution,  to  sup- 
port and  aid  technical  research  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion, and  to  provide  financial  aid  to  State, 
and  interstate  agencies  and  to  municipal- 
ities in  connection  with  the  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution;    and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik, 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  has  proposed  an  amendment. 
HJl.  3610.  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  which  amendment  provides  for 
a  more  effective  control  and  prevention  of 
water  pollution,  and  for  increased  financial 
aid  to  State  and  municipalities  for  such 
purpose,  and  Is  known  as  the  Blatnik  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  has  named  a  nine- 
man  advisory  board  to  study  the  water  pol- 
lution situation  and  make  recommendations, 
which  board  has  filed  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations, which  recommendations  are  in- 
corporated in  H.R.  8810:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enact  H.R.  3610,  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  be  Instructed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

"E.  J.  Chilgren. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  the  house  of  representatives  this 
13th  day  of  March  1959. 

"G.  H.  Lkaht, 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

"Passed  the  senate  thU  33d  day  of  March 
1959. 

"H.  Y.  TORRTT, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved  March  25,  1959. 

"Oiville  L.  Frzemait, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Piled  March  2S,  1959. 

"Joseph  L.  Donovan, 
"Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 
A  resolution  of  the  LegisUture  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Legislative  Resolution  33 

"Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  recent  assertiona  from  the  ua. 
Department  of  Justice  have  deprived  States 
and  persons  of  rights  which  said  SUtes  and 
persons  previously  enjoyed  to  regulate  and 
control  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  respective 
States;  and 

"Whereas  said  decisions  and  assertions  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  developing 
gradually  Into  Federal  supremacy  and  usur- 
pation over  water  which.  If  continued.  wlU 
destroy    Individual    and    SUte    rights    over 


water  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  an  all 
powerfxil  centralized  government  control 
thereover:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  e9th  session  assembled: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  and  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Representatives  of 
Nebraska  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  they  are  hereby  urged  and 
requested  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  (a) 
preserve  the  water  rights  of  the  Individual 
and  the  States  and  to  prevent  Federal  usurpa- 
tion of  those  rights;  (b)  see  that  legislation 
is  initiated  and  supported  to  recognize  and 
protect  rights  of  individuals  and  States  which 
have  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 
(c)  in  every  way  possible,  to  reaffirm,  re- 
new, and  defend  the  concepts  that  water 
rlghu  are  property  right*  and  that  estab- 
lished rights  to  the  use  of  water,  by  a  State 
or  an  individual,  should  not  be  taken  away 
without  due  process  of  law  and  adequate 
compensation. 

"3.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representetlves  of 
the  United  States,  chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  VS.  Senator  Roman  L. 
Hruska.  U.S.  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  U.S. 
Representative  Phil  Weaver.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Glenn  Cunningham.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Donald  F.  McOinley,  and  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Lawrence  Brock. 

"Dwicht  W.  Burnet, 
"President  of  the  Legislature." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution  89 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress   to   provide    for   the   utilization   of 
Camp  Drum  in  Jefferson  County  on  a  year- 
round  basis 

"Whereas  In  recent  years  the  facilities  of 
the  US.  Army  Installation  known  as  Camp 
Drum  In  Jefferson  County  in  New  York  State, 
have  been  utilized  only  during  certain 
months  of  each  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  commanding  general  of  the 
1st  Army  and  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Continental  Army  of  the  United  States 
have  recommended  that  training  troops 
should  be  stationed  at  Camp  Drum  during 
the  entire  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  above-mentioned  command- 
ing generals  as  well  as  many  other  Army  of- 
ficers who  are  familiar  with  the  situation 
have  stated  that  the  al>ove  stationing  of 
troops  at  Camp  Drum  would  not  only  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  morale  of  the  officers  and  troops 
who  are  trained  there  but  would  also  im- 
prove their  training  and  efficiency;  and 

"Whereas  the  carrying  out  of  such  rec- 
ommendation would  eliminate  much  shift- 
ing and  transportation  of  troops  and  would 
not  involve  any  increased  expenditure  of 
funds:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  (if  the  seriate  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
it  hereby  U  respectfuUy  memorialized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide that  the  al}ove-mentloned  Camp  Drum 
shall  be  utilized  and  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  entire  year;  and  l>e  it  further 

"Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  duly 
elected  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

"By  order  of  the  assembly, 

"Anslxt  B.  Borkowbki, 

"Clerk," 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works : 

"House  Joint  Mxmorlal  34 

"To   the  Honorable  DvHght  D.  Eisenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States: 
"We.  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfuUy  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Whereas  in  order  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
traffic  across  the  State  of  Washington  from 
centers  of  population  south  of  the  city  of 
Seattle  to  the  central  and  southwestern  parts 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  States  of  Idaho  and 
Oregon  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  a  sec- 
ond highway  be  improved;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  all-weather  highway 
across  the  State  of  Washington  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways; and 

"Whereas  primary  State  Highway  No.  8  is 
an  all-weather  highway  across  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Washington  connecting 
the  western  part  of  the  State  with  the  east- 
em  part;  and 

"Whereas  said  primary  State  Highway  No.  8 
woiild  connect  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toppenish  westerly  to  a  connection  with 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  at  Vancouver;  and 

"Whereas  the  headquarters  of  the  104th 
Reserve  Infantry  Division  stationed  in  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  must  use  primary  State  high- 
way No.  8  in  going  to  and  from  Yakima. 
Wash.,  for  its  summer  training;  and 

"Whereas  primary  State  Highway  No.  8  is 
so  narrow  and  congested  as  to  impair  the 
defense  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  an  adequate  high- 
way discourages  industry  from  locating  in  the 
State;  and 

"Whereas  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Ccdum- 
bla  Gorge  along  the  Columbia  River  due  to 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  highway  may  not  be 
enjoyed  to  its  fullest  extent;  and 

"Whereas  Industry  is  discouraged  due  to 
lack  of  adequate  highways  in  the  Interstate 
System;   and 

"Whereas  the  third  largest  industry  In  the 
State  of  Washington  is  the  tourist  trade 
which  would  be  impaired;  and 

"Whereas  for  the  protection  of  the  dams 
located  on  the  Columbia  an  Interstate  De- 
fense Highway  is  needed;   and 

"Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  new  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  System  was  to  encourage  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  and  pe<^e:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington 
in  legislative  session  assembled.  That  we  re- 
spectfully memorialize  and  petition  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  take 
whatever  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to  des- 
ignate Washington  primary  State  Highway 
No.  8  as  strategic,  and  to  incorporate  said  pri- 
mary State  Highway  No.  8  Into  the  National 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ot  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to 
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each  Senator  and  Representative  In  Congreaa 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"Passed  the  house  March  6,  1959. 
"John  L.  O'Brixk, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Passed  the  senate  March  7,  1959. 

"John  A.  Chexberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  38 

"To  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas  In  1950  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission condemned  the  Wahluke  Slope  irri- 
gation project  which  Is  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  best  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Irrigation  project  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  land  condemned  for  the  most  part,  was 
acquired  30  or  40  years  ago  through  home- 
steads by  people  who  wanted  it  as  a  home 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
represents  In  value  to  these  people  In  taxes 
and  In  Interest,  at  least  $150  per  acre.  The 
area  condemned  would  have  produced  an 
Income  In  excess  of  $20  million  annually  of 
new  wealth  for  this  State:   and 

"Whereas  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  released  87.000  acres  but  as  to  the  bal- 
ance retained  Is  attempting  to  avail  itself 
of  an  antlspeculation  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  farm  lands  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  area  to  prevent  these  Washing- 
ton citizens  from  obtaining  the  fair  market 
value  of  their  land  under  condemnation. 
To  date  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
paid  for  only  a  minor  part  of  the  land  taken. 
The  Commission  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
starving  out  the  owners,  even  though  a 
number  of  United  States  district  court  Jury 
trials  have  established  the  fair  market  value 
of  this  land,  and  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  these  decisions;  and 

"Whereas  your  memorialists  feel  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  taking  an  un- 
rsssonably  long  time  In  compensating  the 
owners  for  the  value  of  their  land;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  condemnation  of  this 
land,  many  atomic  Installations  have  been 
constructed  in  heavily  populated  areas  under 
the  assurance  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission that  there  Is  no  danger  to  the 
population: 

"Now,  therefore,  your  memorialists  re- 
spectfully petition  that.  If  there  Is  no  danger 
In  the  Wahluke  Slope  area,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  be  directed  to  retiirn  the 
land  to  Its  owners.  If  the  taking  of  the  land 
continues  to  be  necessary  for  the  health, 
safety,  or  security  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  directed 
to  make  prompt  the  payment  for  the  land 
taken  on  the  basis  of  land  valuations  fixed 
by  the  US.  district  court  and  Jury. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  me- 
morial be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

"Passed  the  house  March  1,  1959. 

"John  L.  O'Bkizn, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Passed  the  senate  March  9,  1959. 

"John  A.  Chxrbeso. 
"President  of  the  Senate." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Iieglslature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Joint  Rcsolution  24 
"Joint    resolution    memorializing    Congress 
to    utilize    the    shipbuilding    facilities    of 
Wisconsin  and  other  States  In  the  Great 
Lakes  area 

"Whereas  the  U^S.  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  now  specify 
that  the  delivery  point  for  ships  built  under 
contract  to  them  be  at  eastern  or  southern 
ports:  and 

"Whereas  such  delivery  points  make  It  im- 
possible for  Great  Lakes  shipbuilders  to 
compete  with  eastern  and  southern  ship- 
builders; and 

"Whereas  ther^  is  a  grave  need  for  addi- 
tional contracts  to  bolster  the  employment 
of  skilled  workers  In  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
building areas:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly 
concurring).  That  the  legislature  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
designation  of  a  delivery  point  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  ships  built  for  the  Federal"  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  provide  equality  of  op- 
portunity to  bid  for  such  contracts;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  asked  to  direct  contracts  for  ship- 
building to  Wisconsin  shipbuilding  yards 
which  have  a  reputation  for  turning  out 
fine,  seaworthy  vessels;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  in  Congress. 
"George  Molinaro. 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Norman    Colindkau, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Philup   Ual, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Lawrence    R.    Larsen. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  57 
"Concurrent      resolution      supporting      the 
aspirations  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia   for   a  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  hovi  Just 
been  accorded  the  sacred  privilege  of  enjoy- 
ing all  the  rights  and  duties  of  full  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  deep  and  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  people  of  Hawaii  that  all  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  accorded  as  full  participation  In 
their  government  as  possible:  and 

"Whereas  the  826.000  Federal  taxpaylng 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  our 
Nation's  Capital,  have  long  lacked  any  voice 
In  the  government  of  the  District  and  are 
without  even  a  voteless  Delegate  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Halls  of  Congress:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Haivaii  {the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  give  full  support  to  meas- 
ures now  before  It  which  would  grant  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  such  status  as  will  en- 
able the  citizens  of  the  Disuict  to  partici- 
pate In  their  own  governance;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

The  memorial  of  Halvor  N.  Hansen,  of 
Orange  Park,  Pla.,  remonstrating  ngalnst  an 


administrative  order  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  which  would  discontinue  the 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center  at  Jack- 
sonvllle,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  petition  of  Hugh  F.  O'Neil.  of  Ogden. 
Utah,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  all  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  petition  of  Quirico  Del  Mar.  of  Cebu, 
Philippine  Islands,  relating  to  the  payment 
In  pesos.  Instead  of  dollars;  the  pensions  of 
veterans  of  the  Philippines  In  the  last  World 
War;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters,  Kauai,  T.H.,  relating 
to  pensions  of  self-empluyed  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Small  Craft 
Harbors  Commission.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  State  of  California,  relating  to  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  from  Tijuana, 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  memorial  of  John  J.  Lockeby.  of 
Macon.  Ga..  remonstrating  against  the  en- 
actment of  House  bill  1015.  the  anti-Govern- 
ment competition  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Manhattan 
Beach  Community  Group.  Inc..  of  Brooklyn, 
NY.,  protesting  against  the  sale  of  the  Man- 
hattan Beach  Training  Station  at  Oriental 
Point.  Brooklyn.  NY.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oi>eratlons. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Re- 
gional Conference,  Washington,  DC,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  910)  to 
authorize  the  pasrment  to  local  governments 
of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  special  assess- 
ments with  respect  to  certain  Federal  real 
property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  petition  of  Ruftno  Mendez.  of  the 
Bronx,  N.Y..  relating  to  the  Internal  affairs 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  relating 
to  the  reported  cancellation  by  the  Air  Force 
of  the  Bethel  Airport  development  In  Min- 
neapolis: to  the  Committee  on  Intcrstats 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  of  West  Covins,  Calif., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  lo  pro- 
vide for  the  elimination  of  racketeering  and 
corruption  in  trade  unions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Branch  30.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postal  Supervisors. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  94,  and  House  bill  208.  providing 
for  health  and  hospitalization  Insurance  for 
Federal  employees  and  their  ramiltes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  continue  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


GEN.  ERNEST  O.  THOMPSON— RESO- 
LUTION OP  TEXAS  SENATE 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  many  years  we  Texans  have 
looked  to  Gen.  Ernest  O.  Thompson  for 
leadership  in  many  areas  of  our  public 
life. 

General  Thompson's  knowledge  of 
mineral  resources  and  conservation  is 
legendary.  His  service  to  the  Texas  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  the  American  Legion, 
and  to  the  World  Congress  for  Allied 
Veterans  has  been  equally  outstanding. 
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On  March  24  the  Texas  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  their 
congratulations  to  General  Thompson  on 
his  birthday.  The  spirit  of  that  resolu- 
tion is  shared  by  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  of  the  Texas 
Senate  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Resolitfion  235 

Whereas  Lt.  Gen.  Ernest  O.  Thompson  has 
passed  another  milestone  In  a  long  and  Il- 
lustrious career  of  public  service  to  Texas 
and  to  the  Nation  as  he  celebrates  the  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  on  March  24,  1959; 
and 

Whereas  as  chairman  of  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  his  wisdom  and  courage 
have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas, 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
at  four  sessions  of  the  World  Petroleum 
Congress,  his  leaden^hlp  and  knowledge  have 
secured  economic  progress  for  all  nations; 
and 

Whereas  he  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
Texas  National  Guard,  an  Internationally 
known  figure  in  the  American  Legion  and 
World  Congress  for  Allied  Veterans,  and  a 
champion  of   freedom   for   all   peoples:    and 

Whereas  he  Is  a  beloved  Texan  of  superior 
Intelligence  with  special  faculties  for  ef- 
fective performance  and  with  a  natural  gift 
tat  expert  and  skillful  relations  with  other 
people:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Texas  con- 
gratulate Lt.  Gen.  Ernest  O.  Thompson  on 
this  anniversary  of  his  advent  Into  the 
world  with  deep  respect  and  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  his  contributions  to  his  State 
and  country. 

Ben  Ramsey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  senate  on  March  24. 
19M. 

Charles  Schnabel, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION- 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President.  House 
Joint  Memorial  No.  2  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature  resolves  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  urged  to  provide  and 
pass  legislation  giving  grants  to  the  vari- 
ous States  on  the  basis  of  each  State's 
school-age  population,  providing  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  States  for  the  assistance 
of  elementary  and  secondary  public 
school  education.  It  further  resolves 
that  Oregon  Members  of  the  Congress 
promote  and  support  such  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2.  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill.  I  am  delighted  to  enter  this 
Oregon  legislative  memorial  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Let  the  Record  also  show  that  it  was  In 
1947  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
first  helped  draft  an  aid-to-education 
bill,  one  that  was  subsequently  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  have  worked  continuously 
ever  since,  sometimes  when  there  was 
not  much  support  for  it  in  the  Senate,  for 
a  Federal  grant  program  for  education. 

This  resolution  from  my  State  legisla- 
ture is  welcome  because  it  indicates  the 


growing  recognition  among  State  and 
local  authorities  that  they  simply  do  not 
have  the  revenue -raising  powers  to  cope 
with  the  Nation's  need  for  a  good  educa- 
tion program.  Good  education  has  be- 
come a  national,  as  well  as  a  local  respon- 
sibility insofar  as  financing  it  is  con- 
cerned. I  pledge  to  my  State  legislature 
and  the  people  of  Oregon  that  I  shall 
pursue  my  efforts  to  promote  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2  in  everj^  way  I  can. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and,  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  2 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  to  the  Oregon  Members  of  these  leg- 
islative  bodies: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas   Increasing   school   costs   are   Im- 
,.  posing   a    steadily    increasing    burden    upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  and 

Whereas  the  present  tax  collection  (wUcles 
of  the  Federal  Government  fall  heavily  upon 
State  and  local  sources,  with  little  corre- 
sponding return  to  the  State  for  the  assist- 
ance of  public  school  education;  and 

Whereas  under  such  taxation  policies  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  Its  right- 
ful obligation  to  the  preservation  of  our 
American  way  of  life  by  assisting  the  cause 
of  education:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Govern  ment  poses  a 
real  and  terrible  threat  to  the  leadership  and 
existence  of  the  free  world  through  iU  ac- 
complishments In  the  field  of  science:  and 

Whereas  added  financial  resources  will  be 
needed  by  our  States  and  local  communities 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  an  educational 
proRram  not  only  to  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Government  in  the  field  of  science,  but  aleo 
to  explore  and  solve  the  basic  problems  of 
living  and  leading  In  a  world  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  atomic  catastrophe:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  vast- 
ly superior  Uxing  powers,  and  It  Is  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  both  major  political  par- 
ties that  the  Federal  Government  should 
contribute  moneys  to  the  support  of  local 
elementary  and  secondary  education:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  (the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein):  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  urged  to  provide 
and  pass  legislation  giving  grants  to  the 
various  States  on  the  basis  of  each  State's 
school-age  population,  providing  funds  for 
the  use  of  the  States  for  the  assistance  of 
elementary  and  secondary  public  school  edu- 
cation; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Members  of  the 
UB.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
promote  and  support  such  legislation;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  Hte  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Is  hereby  urged 
that  he  give  such  legislation  his  full  support 
and  leadership,  and  that  he  use  the  full  In- 
fluence and  resources  of  his  great  office  to  in- 
sure the  passage  of  this  legislation;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  represenUtives  be  and  hereby  is  directed 


to  send  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Hon- 
orable  Dwight  D.   Elsenhower,   President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  and  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  house  February  16.   1959. 
Readopted  by  house  March  16,  1959. 
RtrrH  E.  Renihoe, 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
RoBEKT  B.  Duncan, 

Speaker  of  Hou^e. 
Adopted  by  senate  March  12.  1969. 
Walter  J.  Pearson, 
President  of  Senate. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Oregon  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.) 


TOLL-FREE  OPERATION  OP  PORT- 
LAND-VANCOUVER INTERSTATE 
BRIDGE— JOIJJT  RESOLUTION  OP 
OREGON  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred,  the 
text  of  the  Oregon  House  Joint  Memorial 
No.  4.  This  memorial  which  was  adopted 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  Oregon,  urges  Con- 
gress to  take  legislative  action  to  assure 
continuation  of  the  operation  of  the 
Portland-Vancouver  interstate  bridge  as 
a  toll-free  portion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  bridge  improvement  be  paid  from 
Federal  gasoline  taxes  and  other  reve- 
nues applicable  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and.  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

House  Joint  Memorial  4 
To  HLn  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Dtoight  D. 
Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorlallsU,  the  60th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  U.S.  Highway  09  crosses  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  and  California  extending  from 
Canada  to  Mexico  as  a  truly  Interstate,  Inter- 
regional, and  International  highway;  and 

Wliereas  U.S.  Highway  99  hiis  been  desig- 
nated as  an  Integral  portion  of  the  new  "Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways."  commonly  known  as  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  no  toll  road,  toll 
bridge,  or  other  toll  charge  anywhere  along 
this  Important  throughway;  and 

Whereas  the  brunt  of  the  toll  charges  at 
the  Portland -Vancouver  interstate  bridge 
would  fall  on  workers  who  must  daily  com- 
mute to  their  Jobs;  and 

Whereas  section  109  of  the  Federal  High- 
way and  Highway  Revenue  Acts  of  1956  (Pub- 
lic Law  627.  approved  June  29,  1956)  provides  , 
In  part  as  follows : 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  intent  and 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  equitably  reimburse 
those  States  for  any  portion  of  a  highway 
which  is  on  the  Interstate  System,  whether 
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toll  or  free,  the  construction  of  which  haa 
been  completed  subaequent  to  August  2.  1947, 
or  which  Is  either  In  actual  use  or  under  con- 
struction by  contract,  for  completion, 
awarded  not  later  than  June  30.  1957  and 
such  highway  meets  the  standards  required 
by  this  title  for  the  Interstate  System.  It  Is 
also  declared  to  be  the  policy  and  Intent  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  funds  necessary  to 
make  such  reimbursements  to  the  States  as 
may  be  determined":  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  o/  Oregon  (the  Senate  jointly 
conourring  therein).  That  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  recommend,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact,  leglelntlon 
clarifying  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  High- 
way and  Highway  Revenue  AcU  of  1B56  for 
the  purpose  of  having  that  portion  of  the 
Xnt«rst«t«  Highway  System  known  as  the 
Portland-Vancouver  Interstate  Bridge  con- 
tinued to  be  operated  as  a  toll-free  bridge. 
and  that  the  costs  of  Improving  navigation 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  Improving  the 
existing  highway  be  borne  and  pnld  for  out 
of  funds  provided  by  the  Congress  from  gas 
tAxes  and  other  revenues  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  be  It  further 

RuolveA.  That  ooplM  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  th«  President  of  the  United 
States.  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Clerk  of 
the  US.  House  of  RepresenUtlvee,  and  to 
each  member  ot  the  Oregon  congresslonAl 
(tolMAtlon. 

Adopted  by  house  February  as.  1080. 

Readopted  by  house  March  17.  1000. 

Ruth  X.  RiNnios. 
CMtl  Clerk  of  Houtt. 
RomT  R.  Duncan, 
Speaker  of  Houtt. 

Adopttd  by  Mnftt*  March  is,  1959. 

Waltcs  J.  PcARaoK, 
Preaidtnt  o/  Senate. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  reeolutlon  of  the  Legla- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  ) 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACCESS  ROADS 
IN  NATIONAL  FORESTS— JOINT 
RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, the  text  of  Oregon  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  3.  This  memorial,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Oregon  Legislative 
Assembly  in  mid-March,  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  for  the  construc- 
tion of  access  roads  In  our  national 
forests  the  full  amount  of  the  $30  million 
authorized  for  appropriation  under  ex- 
isting law  for  fiscal  1960,  and  that  $19,- 
500.000  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
Operation  Outdoors  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  know  full  well  that  this 
administration  has  not  been  for  the  full 
development  of  the  West.  These  two 
programs  have  received  consistent  sup- 
port and  Interest  in  the  Congress.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  In  acting  upon 
the  Prealdent's  budget,  increased  the 
fund*  available  for  timber  access  roads 
to  $27  million.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  provide  the  full  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  Operation  Outdoors  the  adminis- 
tration, after  announcing  the  program 


in  1957,  has  consistently  failed  to  ask  for 
the  full  amount  needed.  Last  year  the 
Congress  found  it  necessary  to  add  funds, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  year  the  Con- 
gress will  again  help  better  fulfill  the 
needs  that  exi.it. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  today  to  discuss 
the  capital  budget  legislation  which  I 
and  other  Senators  are  sponsoring.  I  do 
want  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
access  road  program  is  an  absolutely 
clear  example  of  a  capital  budget-type 
item.  It  Is  an  Investment  made  by  the 
Government  which  is  not  only  recap- 
tured with  interest,  but  also  enhances 
the  value  of  the  Federal  demand,  and 
generates  direct  revenues  as  well  as  In- 
direct benefits. 

It  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to 
hold  back  this  vital  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  as 
follows: 

Sknati  Joint  Mimorial  S 
To  His  txcellene.v.  the  Honorable  Dtpight  D. 
Slsenhower,  fresldent  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Untied 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled.• 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  SOth  LegUla- 
tlve  Assembly  of  the  StaU  of  Oregon,  In  leg' 
Islatlve  session  a<ts>mbled.  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  ecsnomy  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon la  largely  bated  on  timber  and  recreation: 
and 

Whereas  the  national  forests  of  the  United 
BUtes  conUln  the  key  timber  supply  and 
recreational  resources  within  the  State  of 
Oregon;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  and  welfare  of  the 
Bute  of  Oregon  are  therefore  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  manngement  of  the  na- 
tional forests;  and 

Whereas  sound  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  requires  adequate  financing; 
and 

Whereas  at  henrlngs  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Roads  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  De- 
cember 1947.  In  Oregon,  and  at  other  points 
throughout  the  ^K'estern  States.  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
authorized  officers  of  the  U.S.  Foreet  Service, 
representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments  and  knowledgeable  citizens  of  the 
Western  States  unanimously  agreed  that 
proper  management  of  the  national  foresu 
for  the  most  effective  and  efficient  develop- 
ment of  their  re<;reatlonal  and  timber  re- 
source requires  tho  development  of  a  perma- 
nent access  road  system  within  such  national 
forests;  and 

Whereas  the  budget  presented  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Congress  for  Its  consider- 
ation requires  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose that  are  substantially  below  the  sum 
that  only  1  year  ago  Congress  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  lor  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1.  1069;   and 

Whereas  the  said  budget  requires  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  •B.aoo.OOO  to  nnance 
Operation  Outdoors,  the  fi-year  plan  an- 
nounced by  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgrlcxU- 
ture  for  modernizing  and  expanding  recrea- 
tional facilities  In  the  national  foresU  to 
meet  the  heavily  increasing  use  made  of 
the  national  forests  by  our  oltlaons  for  recrea- 
tion; and 

Whereas  such  plans  for  successful  com- 
pletion of  Operation  Outdoors  specifically 
contemplated  that  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
500.000  would  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year 


commencing  July   1,   1059:   Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon  (the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  urged  to  appro- 
priate for  the  construction  of  access  roads 
In  the  national  forests  during  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1,  1959,  the  full  amount  of 
•30  million  that  Is  authorized  therefor  by 
law;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  appropriate 
for  Operation  Outdoors  the  full  amount  of 
$19,500,000  previously  agreed  upon  as  a  nec- 
essary expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1,  1050;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  Members  of  the 
US.  Sennte  and  House  of  Representatives  be 
asked  to  promote  and  support  such  appro- 
priations; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlvee  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  all  members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation. 

Adopted  by  senaU  March  10,  1959: 
MroA  CoLB. 
Chief  Clerk  of  Senate. 

WaLTSR  J.  PlABaON, 

President  of  the  Senatt. 
Adopted  by  house  March  IS.  1959: 

ROSCRT  B.  OVNCAM. 

Speaker  of  Mousa. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Identi- 
cal with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.) 


RESOLUTION  OP  WISCONSIN 
FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  resolution  from  the  Wisconsin 
Farmers  Union,  which  has  Its  ofBce  in 
Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.,  my  home  city.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  and  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLtTTION   AOOPTXD   »T  WISCONSIN   PaRMCRS 

Union  at  Annual  CoNvxNrioN   PnitrAaT 

23-24.  1050 — Paicx-SrasAO   Investioatton 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  difference  In  the 

amount  of  money  received  by  the  farmer  for 

his  products  as  compared  to  the  amount  of 

money  that  the  consumer  pays;  and 

Whereas  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consum- 
er's dollar  is  getting  less  and  less;  and 

Whereas  there  are  excessive  price  spreads. 
Increases,  and  profiteering  In  bualnens  and 
Industry  causing  the  present  high  cost  of 
living:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  delegates  attending  the 
asth  annual  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union  con- 
vention at  Wausau.  Wis.  February  22-24, 
1059.  go  on  record  requesting  the  Congreu  of 
the  United  States  that  it  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation into  the  cause  of  the  widening  price 
spread  between  the  farmer  and  the  consum- 
er, and  the  excessive  profit-taking  in  business 
and  Industry,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
legislation  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 
to  correct  these  abuses;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  U.8.  Senators  ALrxANom  wxlbt 
and  WnxxAM  Paoxtsiac  and  to  all  Wisconsin 
Congresamcn. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OP  UPPER  MISSOURI 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE.  SIDNEY, 
MONT. 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  Q.  &  T.  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, held  at  Sidney.  Mont.,  on  March  17 
and  18.  1959. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
I 

Whereas  the  Upper  Mlasotarl  O.  ft  T.  has 
heretofore  urged  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  take  such 
steps  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  foresUll 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  power  pooling  contract  prepared  by  the 
eastern  Missouri  Basin  Power  Conference  of 
Minneapolis.  Minn.:  and 

Whereas  we  are  ^formed  that  a  sixth  draft 
of  a  proposed  power  pooling  aRreement  is 
now  being  circulated  to  Interested  partlc- 
Ipanu  in  the  Missouri  Basin  by  the  chairman 
of  a  special  contract  oommlttee.  who  la  an 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  and 
Whereas  there  has  not  been  a  showing 
made  by  official  report  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  as  to  the  beneflu  that  art  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  the  Federal  Government, 
both  in  terms  of  dollars  of  additional  power 
revenue  and  addltlomil  firm  power  made 
available  for  sale  to  preference  customers : 
Now.  thertfore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
does  again  request  tho  SecreUry  to  defer 
further  action  on  this  power  pooling  agree- 
ment until  there  can  be  completed  and  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  all  of  the 
preference  customers  In  the  Missouri  Basin, 
a  complete,  comprehensive  and  official  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  setting 
forth  In  detail,  the  specific  benefits  that  are 
expected  to  accrue  to  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  the  preference  customers,  both  In  the 
form  of  dollar  of  additional  revenues  and 
In  creased  firm  power  supply,  with  all  such 
eoncluslons  backed  up  by  engineering  facte 
and  figures  which  can  be  verified  by  Inde- 
pendent review  and  that  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  such  report,  that  no  additional 
staff    time    of    the    Bureau    of    Reclamation 
employees  be  devoted  tc  furtherance  of  the 
gaining  of  oonsente  and  approvals  for  the 
power  pool  agreement  in  the  Missouri  Baaln. 
n 
Whereas  Nebraska  has  offered  to  sell  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  winter  firm  power 
In   ample  quantity  to  furnish  all  the  cus- 
tomers  In   the  Missouri    Basin   their   needs 
throtigb    loes,    which    power    can   be    pur- 
chased under  the  Fort  Peck  Act:  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  request  the  Bureau  to 
Immediately  start  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  power  from  Nebraska,  that  all 
customers  In  the  Missouri  Basin  will  receive 
all  of  their  requlremento  as  preference  cus- 
tomers through  lees.  In  order  that  the  pref- 
erence eiutomers  may  have  time  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangemente  for  ample  power 
after  10es  when  the  new  allocation  of  power 
which  la  now  In  progress  of  being  allocated  Is 
completed;  and  be  It  further 

Reeolvad,  That  a  copy  of  this  rcsoluUon 
be  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  Interior  Beaton. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  AANOAm.,  Sen- 
ator MuaxAT,  Senator  Mamsitxlo,  Senator 
Lanoxr,  Senator  Touwo,  RepreeenUtlve  An- 
DiasoN,  RepresentoUve  M>roALr,  Representa- 
Uve  Buaotox.  and  RepreeenUUve  Skost. 
m 
Whereas  we  hereby  endorse  ienate  Reeohi- 
tion  71  which  has  been  Uitroduocd  by  Sena- 


tors MinuuT,  Caksoll,  and  NBUBOtOBi  to  in- 
vestigate the  water  and  power  problems  of 
the  United  Stetes:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  tirge  the  Senate  to  i^>- 
prove  Resolution  71;  and  now  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  Senators  MinuiAY,  CAaaou.,  Nro- 
Bcaois,  TouNo,  LANOca,  and  MANsraao. 

Whereas  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  constimer-owned  electric  coopera- 
tives to  obteln  satisfactory  service  and  tue 
of  the  existing  federally  owned,  as  well  aa 
privately  owned  transmission  facilities  which 
by  law  should  be  dedicated  to  public  service; 
and 

Whereas  the  use  of  such  transmission  fa- 
cltltlen.  and  especially  the  excess  capacity 
thereof,  Is  becoming  more  and  more  eesen- 
tlal  to  the  survival  of  such  cooperatives: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

RcMOlved  by  the  Upper  Missouri  O.  A  T. 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing duly  assembled.  That  this  federation  re- 
spectfully urges  the  postngo  of  K.R.  3142.  In 
order  to  nssurs  the  maximum  use  of  such  fa- 
cilities by  the  consumer-owned  electric  co- 
operatives: be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montnna  and  North  Dakota. 
as  well  as  to  the  chairmen  of  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Whereas  we  commend  the  action  taken  by 
the  National  Rural  Kleotric  Cooperatives  As- 
sociation in  assisting  electric  cooperatives 
and  public  power  groups  that  have  been 
threatened  by  sellouts  to  powsr  companies: 
Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  National  Rural 
Blectrlo  Cooperatives  Association  to  explore 
the  Idea  of  setting  up  a  task  force  to  assUt 
the  electric  cooperatives  and  public  power 
groupe  being  attacked. 

VI 

We  recommend  the  eaecutlve  committee 
of  Upper  Missouri  O.  k  T.  to— 

1.  Explore  the  possibility  of  a  3ao-kUovolt 
line  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

a.  Check  on  the  Rocky  Point  power  site  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

vn 

Whereas  we  recognize  the  tremendous  Job 
the  executive  board  and  personnel  of  Upper 
Missouri  O.  &  T.  have  done  for  our  organiza- 
tions, we  wish  to  express  oiu*  wholehearted 
appreciation  by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 


RBS80LUTI0N  OP  ADELPHOTIS 
ARAHOVrrON  KARYAE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  In  March  1944  the  ravages 
of  World  War  n  struck  the  small  town 
of  Karyae  Laconias.  Greece.  The  city 
was  burned  and  its  1.800  inhabitants 
were  rendered  homeless.  I  am  advised 
that  some  110  of  these  inhabitants  were 
either  executed  or  died  as  a  result  of  the 
conflict  being  extended  in  Greece. 

Many  of  the  good  people  who  survived 
this  frightful  disaster  of  war  have,  since 
the  close  of  hostiUUes,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  Many  are  now  natural- 
ised American  clticens.  A  substantial 
portion  of  them  settled  in  North  and 
South  Carolina.  A  considerable  number 
live,  M  neighbors  snd  friends  of  mine,  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  They  have  organized 
themselves  into  a  society  or  group 
known  as  Adelphotls  Arshovlton  Xarysa. 

Recently  I  recslved  s  resolution  from 
Mr.  George  N.  Harakaa,  president  of  the 


Karyae.  I  desire  this  resolution  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  following  my  remarks, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  and  have 
great  sympathy  for  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  aggressive  and  brutal 
warfare  conducted  by  Hitler  and  his 
Nazi  forces.  Their  plight  is  such  as  to 
compel  our  most  considerate  attention. 
These  constituents  of  mine  write  me  be- 
cause I  am  serving  as  chslrman  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. This  subcommittee,  as  Senators 
will  recall,  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  examining  and  reviewing  legis- 
lation affecting  vested  assets  and  war 
claims  legislation. 

The  principal  appeal  In  the  resolution 
is  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  damages  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  members  of  Karyae.  One  para- 
graph of  the  resolution  also  is  directed 
against  the  return  of  vested  assets  or 
their  proceeds  until  the  valid  claims  of 
all  American  dtlsens  are  istlsfled  and 
paid  In  full.  Since  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  subcommittee  and  I  have 
received  a  number  of  personal  letters 
from  my  Oreek-Amerlosn  friends  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.  These  let- 
ters give  in  detail  the  losses  sustained. 
They  arouse  within  me  deep  emotion. 
It  is  difBcult  at  times  for  lu  and  them 
to  separate  \n  our  mmds  the  distinction 
between  vested  assets  and  the  obligation 
of  the  German  Government  to  make  full 
and  complete  restitution  for  the  brutal  . 
and  inhuman  acts  of  its  former  dictator 
government  under  Hitler. 

Our  Government  has  no  seised  or 
vested  assets  belonging  to  the  HlUer 
government.  We  have  the  proceeds  of 
the  vested  asseU  of  several  hundred 
thousand  German  citisens.  many  of 
whom  having  faith  and  confidence  in 
our  constitutional  protection,  our  free 
way  of  life,  and  our  free  institutions 
placed  their  earnings  and  investments 
here.  I  have  been  reliably  informed 
that  many  of  them  sought  the  security 
of  the  United  States  for  their  property 
in  order  to  place  It  beyond  the  greedy 
control  of  Hitler.  Many.  I  am  told,  in- 
vested here  to  prevent  Hitler  from  con- 
fiscating their  properties. 

There  is  another  factor  relating  to 
vested  assets  which  we  must  not  over- 
look. A  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
vested  German  assets  consists  of  Amer- 
ican owned  and  earned  properties. 
These  consist  of  decedent  and  trust  es- 
tates, as  well  as  guardianship  estates. 
The  greater  part  of  these  vestlngs  and 
seizures  have  taken  place  since  the  close 
of  hostilities  in  1946.  Seizures  contin- 
ued until  April  17,  1953.  at  which  Ume 
the  President  by  informal  order  directed 
that  there  be  no  more  vesting  or  seizure 
of  alien  property. 

To  use  these  vested  assets  to  pay 
American  war  damage  claims  would  re- 
sult in  the  confiscation  of  the  private 
property  of  a  few  to  satisfy  the  obUga- 
Uon  of  the  many.  There  are  about  60 
million  people  In  Wsst  Germany.  In- 
cluded among  the  vested  properties  in 
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the  United  States  of  the  several  hundred 
thousands  of  Germans  are  pro[>erties  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  whose 
estates  were  bequeathed  and  devised  to 
their  relatives  abroad. 

I  have  repeatedly  contended  that  it  is 
not  in  ovu*  interest  as  Americans  to  adopt 
the  Communist  principle  that  there  is  no 
sanctity  to  private  property.  Why? 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons :  Rrst,  we 
have  spent  billions  upon  billions  in  our 
foreign  aid  and  overseas  defense  pro- 
grams to  spread  and  maintain  our  Amer- 
ican free  way  of  life  throughout  the 
world.  This  expenditure  which  causes 
the  heavy  tax  burden  we  all  bear  will 
have  been  useless  indeed  should  we  adopt 
the  Russian  concept  of  property  rights 
and  should  travel  down  the  road  of  con- 
flscation.  Secondly,  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  creditor  nation  in  the 
world.  Our  citizens  have  more  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries  than  the  citi- 
zens of  all  the  rest  of  the  free  world  com- 
bined. If  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  program  of  confiscation,  we 
would  imperil  every  investment  of  every 
American  abroad.  We,  who  set  the 
moral  and  business  tone  of  the  world, 
simply  cannot.  In  our  own  interest,  be 
guilty  of  confiscating  the  property  of  a 
few  to  satisfy  the  obligation  belonging  to 
the  many. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  Just  said, 
I  have  had  to  relate  to  my  friends  a 
hard  fact  of  International  law  followed 
by  our  Government.  Our  Government 
as  a  rule  will  pay  damages  only  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  were  citizens  at  the 
time  of  their  loss.  Our  Government 
does  not  and  cannot  assume  the  obliga- 
tions of  another  government.  The  gov- 
ernment to  which  these  citizens  owed 
their  allegiance  Is  responsible  for  the 
presentation  of  such  claims.  Until  there 
Is  some  modification  of  such  rule  of  in- 
ternational law,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
any  bill  which  would  require  the  United 
States  to  assimie  the  burden  of  claims  in 
this  category  would  meet  with  Executive 
disapproval.  While  many  thousands  of 
newly  made  citizens  are  adversely 
affected  by  this  rule  of  law,  I  cannot 
possibly  see  how  a  change  In  It  can  be 
expected. 

Human  suffering  and  loss  appeal  to  us. 
They  have  great  appeal  to  me,  but  this 
appeal  has  to  be  tempered  by  the  factors 
I  have  related  and  the  abilities  of  our 
Government  in  its  consideration  of  them. 
Difficult  as  it  Is  at  times  to  make  the 
necessary  distinctions  involved,  we  must 
do  so  unless  we  wish  to  open  a  Pandora's 
box  full  of  intricate  and  insoluble 
problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rksoltttioic  BT  A0SI.PH0Tn  Akahotitok 
Kastax 

Having  before  us  that  the  birthplace  of 
our  first  generation,  Karyae  Laconlas.  Greece 
was  completely  burned  down  and  destroyed 
by  the  Oerman  occupying  forces  In  Greece  In 
several  raids  and  In  the  final  raid  of  Marcli 
1944.  rendered  1,800  of  Its  Inhabitants  home- 
lesB  and  more  than  110  executed  or  died 
from  the  brutalities  of  these  forces,  and 
also  having  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee for  the  rehabilitation  of  Karyae  that 


to  this  date  and  lUtbough  more  than  15  years 
have  elapsed  no  remedial  act  by  the  OongreM 
has  been  enacted :  Be  it 

Resolved  unanlmoualjf  by  the  Adelphotit 
Arahoviton  Karyae  with  its  headquarters  in 
Gastonia,  N.C..  and  with  members  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  Canada,  in  a  general 
meeting  assembled  on  this  the  ISth  day  of 
February  1959.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  headed  by  the  most  Honorable 
Olin  D.  Johnst<:)N  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  be  respectfully  requested  to  act 
upon  the  several  bills  submitted  and  suc- 
ceed In  having  an  act  enacted  In  this  session 
of  the  Congress  providing  full  compensation 
to  American  cltli'-ens  and  members  of  their 
Immediate  families  who  were  either  exe- 
cuted, Imprisoned  or  have  suffered  loss  or 
damage  to  their  real  or  personal  property 
located  In  Greece  by  the  German  occupation 
forces  during  World  War  11:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  besides  the  real  property 
that  has  been  burned  down  these  damages 
shall  Include  clothing  and  furniture  which 
were  either  looted  by  the  truckload  and 
were  sold  In  the  black  market  or  shlpi>ed  to 
Germany  or  were  completely  destroyed  with 
their  homes  desj'lte  the  International  law; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  act  shall  Include  all 
American  citizens  on  the  day  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  awt  and  thus  provide  com- 
pensation for  tho(«  who  were  rendered  home- 
less and  were  forced  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Refugee  Relief  and 
the  Displaced  Prrson  Acts  and  who  have 
since  their  arrival  here  become  naturalized 
American  citizens;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  no  monies  or  properties 
or  other  vested  fissets  be  returned  to  Ger- 
many or  others  before  or  until  all  valid  claims 
of  American  citizens  are  fully  aatisfled  and 
paid  in  full. 

George  P.  Dlamaduroe,  General  Secre- 
tary; Geor(>;e  N.  Harakas,  President: 
Peter  J.  Mandanls.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee;  Geo.  N.  Harakas;  Gus  N. 
Trakas;  Dr.  Perry  N.  Ttakas;  Geo. 
Bofotes;  Pete  Kleltcher;  G.  K.  Karege- 
annes:  James  G.  Leventls;  Andrew 
Kalr.ngls;  Somedeher;  James  CoucheU; 
Janies  G.  Boukedes. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  sundry  resolutions  adopted 
by  organizations  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RBBOI,UnON     CONCEXNTNO     BALANCED     FeOESAI. 

BtTDcrr 

Whereas  the  Government  has  been  spend- 
ing beyond  Its  Income  for  many  years;  and 

Whereas  the  mounting  Federal  debt  weak- 
ens a  sound  fiscal  structure  most  conducive 
to  security  and  progress;  and 

Whereas  continued  borrowing  must  be 
paid  for  later  at  up  to  160  percent  of  the 
amount,  thereby  lessening  the  prospect  of 
any  foreseeable  relief  In  taxation,  and  sad- 
dling our  children  and  our  chUdren's  chU- 
dren  with  extra  Indebtedness;   and 

Whereas  spending  beyond  oxir  means  sets 
up  pressures  of  undue  inflation  under  which 
everyone  suffers;  and 

Whereas  our  debt  should  be  kept  manage- 
able to  provide  for  an  abnormally  heavy 
debt  Increase  in  case  of  national  emergency 
or  economic  distress  : 

Therefore  the  Newark  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce strongly  urges  that  the  Federal  budget 


b«  balanced  now  and  that,  excepting  ade- 
quate national  defense,  this  goal  should  have 
precedence  at  this  time  over  any  nonvltal 
Increases  In  budgetary  Items  and  over  any 
new  spending  program  or  programs,  de- 
sirable as  they  might  be. 
Adopted  February  34,  1950. 

John  D.  Meyers. 
Secretary-Treasurer,      Newark.      N.Y.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

HoLiDATs  Established  bt  9rAn  Law 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
always  urging  the  American  public,  not  only 
to  vote,  but  also  to  get  others  out  to  vote  on 
election  day; 

Whereas  private  Industries  In  many  areas 
give  their  employees  time  off  for  voting; 

Whereas  New  York  State  U  liberal  In  giv- 
ing Its  employees  time  off  for  voting; 

Whereas  postal  employees  must  vote  be- 
fore or  after  working  hours:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  postal  employees  as  well  as 
Federal  employees  be  given  sufficient  time  off 
to  vote  on  election  day  as  embodied  In  the 
blU  8.  118  Introduced  by  Senator  Jacob  K. 
jAvrrs  on  January  0,  1059;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  Adrean-Smith,  DSC.  Post 
368  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  go  on 
record  endorsing  S.  118  and  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senators  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs 
and  Kenneth  B.  Keattnc  and  to  Congress- 
man Albxanoes  PniNiE  advising  them  of  our 
action;  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  three  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Mohawk-Adirondack 
Counties  council  seeking  their  endorsement 
and  support.  , 

Resp>ectfully  submitted. 

Edwabo  J.  Gborge, 
Senior     Vice     Commander.     Adrean- 
Smith  D^.C.  Post  368.   VFW. 

Resoltttion  or  Holt  Name  Socimr.  CHtrmcH 
or  St.  Andrews  Avixlimo.  FLtiaaiNO,  Lonq 
Island 

Whereas  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investi- 
gation has  been  a  bulwark  of  our  country  In 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  against  sub- 
version; and 

Whereas  Its  effectiveness  has  been  en- 
dangered by  hampering  restrictions;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  being  subjected  to  a  cam- 
paign of  ▼lllflcatlon; 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  oppose  any 
further  diminution  of  its  powers  and  urge 
the  i>assage  of  appropriate  legislation  re- 
storing Its  former  effectiveness  so  that  It 
may  properly  function  to  insure  our  Na-' 
tlon's  safety. 

HoLiDATS  Established  bt  Stats  Law — Reso- 
LunoK   or  Local    1820.    Utica,    N.T.,   Na- 
tional Federation  or  Post  OmcE  Clerkb 
Whereas   It  Is   the  duty  of   all  American 
citizens  not  only  to  vote,  but  also  to  get 
others  out  to  vote  on  election  day; 

Whereas  private  Industries  In  many  areas 
give  their  employees  time  off  for  voting; 

Whereas  New  Tork  State  Is  liberal  In  giv- 
ing Its  employees  time  off  for  voting; 

WheretLB  postal  employees  must  vote  be- 
fore or  after  working  hours:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  postal  employees  as  well  af 
Federal  employees  be  given  sufficient  time 
off  to  vote  on  election  day  as  embodied  In 
the  blU  S.  118,  introduced  by  Senator  Jacob 
K.  jAvrrs  on  January  9,  1969;  and  be  It 
fiuther 

Resolved.  That  local  1890,  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  go  on  record 
endorsing  S.  1 18  and  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and 
Kenneth  B.  Kkatimo  and  to  Congressman 
Alexander  Pirnie,  advising  them  of  our 
action;  be  It  finally 
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Reaolv€d,  That  a  eopy  of  thla  rMolutlon 
be  sent  to  our  8tat«  and  National  olBcwa 
seeking  their  endorsement  and  support. 
RespectfuUy  submitted. 

Edward  Ororoc, 
Past  President.  Local  1820.  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 

Resolution  41 — Sttpfort  or  Locai. 
Industrt 

Whereas  an  agency  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  recently  awarded  a  contract  for  a 
large  steam  turbine  generator  to  a  foreign 
firm:  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  employees  of  the 
Schenectady  plant  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  are  residents  of  Schoharie  County;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  this  county  and 
of  all  other  areas  adjacent  to  Schenectady 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  aforesaid 
award,  and  would  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
future  awards  of  this  nature;  and 

Whereas  the  defense  effort  and  capability 
of  oiu-  country  will  be  deterred  by  any  fu- 
ture awards  of  this  nature:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Schoharie  County  Board  of  Supervisors  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  adopted  whereby 
agencies  of  our  Federal  Government  would 
be  required  to  confine  the  award  of  con- 
tracts to  domestic  firms  when  such  action 
will  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  economy 
and  defense  of  our  country;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  be  and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Hon. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  President  of  the 
United  States.  Senator  Jacob  JavlU.  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating,  Congressman  Ernest 
Wharton.  Congressman  Samuel  Stratton.  and 
to  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  of 
the  counties  of  Schenectady.  Albany,  Mont- 
gomery, Rensselaer.  Saratog.t,  Fulton,  Otsego, 
Greene,  and  Delaware. 

Dated  March  20,  1959.        | 

Filed  March  20,  1959. 

Stanlet  a.  France. 

Clerk. 

Approved  as  to  form   and   legality. 
John  S.  Mauhs, 
Schoharie  County  Attorney. 

REsoLtrrioN  Unanimovslt  Passed  bt  St. 
George  Comiianoert  No.  41.  Kkights  or 
St.  Johm.  at  Its  Rrcular  Meeting,  Jttlt 
1.  1954 

Whereas  the  St.  George  Commandery  No. 
41,  Knights  of  St.  John,  an  organization  of 
Catholic  men  dedicated  to  Christian  princi- 
ples and  the  practices  of  civic  duties  for  the 
betterment  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  varloiu  goods  manufactured  and 
produced  In  Communist  and  Communist 
satellite  countries  have  been  exf>orted  to  the 
United  Stetes  for  sale  and  distribution  to  lU 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  atheistic  and  Its 
philosophy  opposed  to  the  American  way  of 
life  and  its  objective  Is  the  destruction  of  our 
form  of  government:  and 

Whereas  we  as  knights  and  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  believe  th;it  any  trade  with 
these  mentioned  countries  Is  not  only  harm- 
ful to  the  American  way  of  life;  but  that  It 
also  helps  to  keep  the  peoples  of  those 
countries  under  tyrannical  rule:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  St.  George  Commandery 
No.  41,  Knights  of  St.  John,  condemns  any 
trade  with  Communist  and  Communist  satel- 
lite countries  by  the  United  States  of  Amtr- 
ica;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  cease  at  once  any 
trade  with  Communist  or  Communist  satel- 
lite countries;  nor  to  enter  into  any  future 
trade  contracts  with  any  countries  whose 
government  subscribes  to  communlEm  and  its 
godless  objectives  of  world  revolution  and 
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the   enslayMnent   of   mankind;    and   be   it 
ftnther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  1M 
sent  to  the  Hon.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Hon.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  Harold  B. 
Staasen.  Director  of  the  Mutual  Sec\irlty  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon;  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; Hon.  Robert  Chlperfield,  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  Hon. 
Irving  M.  Ives;  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  and 
the  Honorable  WUUam  R.  WUllams. 

Passed  unanimously  July  1,  1954. 

Certified  toby; 

Francis  C.  Pletl, 

Secretary. 

Resolution  or  National  Commtttee  or 
Americans   or  Polish   Descent 

The  National  Committee  of  Americans  of 
Polish  Descent  at  Its  17th  annual  convention, 
held  at  Newark,  N.J.,  on  November  29  and  30, 
1958,  while  examining  the  situation  of  world 
affairs,  resolved: 

"What  President  Elsenhower  said  In  his 
speech  of  September  11  was  a  confirmation 
of  the  principles  which  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Americans  of  Polish  Descent  has 
been  advocating  for  long  years;  namely,  that 
concessions  to  Communist  powers  are  the  last 
thing  that  will  open  the  road  to  a  lasting 
peace. 

"The  President  recalled  Munich  as  the 
symbol  of  a  futile  hope  of  appeasing  dicta- 
tors. He  also  reminded  the  world  that  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  Japan  had  attacked  various 
countries  unoppmsed  while  the  Western  de- 
mocracies were  keeping  aloof  because  of  their 
fear  of  a  war,  which  eventually  came  about 
precisely  as  a  result  of  concessions  to  and 
retreats  from  the  aggressors.  Had  the  great 
democracies  taken  a  firm  stand  from  the  very 
beginning,  there  would  not  have  t>een  a 
World  War  U. 

"The  President,  however,  failed  to  men- 
tion the  agreements  concluded  In  Teheran 
and  Yalta;  the  concessions  made  there  to 
Russia  by  President  Roosevelt,  his  advisers, 
and  Great  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
were  but  another  Munich  meant  to  appease 
Communist  Russia  by  abandoning  to  her 
domination  the  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  This  was  a  grave  political 
error  committed  under  the  pressure  of 
Stalin's  expansionist  alms. 

**The  United  States  and  the  whole  demo- 
cratic world  are  now  paying  for  that  error 
which  allowed  Russia  to  become  a  hard-to- 
defeat  military  power.  What  the  President 
said  about  Fascist  dictators  became  true 
once  more:  emboldened  t  y  their  successes, 
the  Communist  dictators  are  reaching  for  one 
country  after  another;  appeasement  tactics 
have  failed;  and  the  world  continues  to  hover 
on  the  brink  of  war. 

"There  Is  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
these  bitter  lessons  have  not  been  forgotten, 
since.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech, 
the  President  stated  that  a  "Far  Eastern 
Munich"  could  not  buy  us  peace  or  security 
and  would  only  encourage  the  aggressors. 

"The  present  firm  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Middle  and  Far  Bast  Is  the  only 
right  answer  to  Communist  schemes  and 
threats.  We  welcome  that  favorable  change 
In  the  State  Department's  political  thinking, 
since  we  know  that  the  only  thing  the  Com- 
munists fear  and  respect  Is  force. 

"Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  a  funda- 
mental change  In  political  thinking  of  the 
Western  democracies  under  U.S.  leadership 
would  require  them  to  insist  on.  a  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  armies  to  Russia's  1939  l>or- 
der  and  on  the  liberation  from  Communist 
domination  of  the  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe;  free  of  that  domination, 
these  countries  would  become  a  safety  zone 
protecting  the  Western  World  from  Commu- 
nist expansion." 


We  tincerely  hope  that  you  win  glva  this 
rtsolutlon  serious  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours. 
National   CoMMrnsE   or   Amsrz- 

CANS  or  POLUH  Dbscknt. 
George  Bratnacx,  President. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENTS  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE TRAXNING  PROGRAMS" 
(S.  REFT.  NO.  153) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Government's  For- 
eign Language  Training  Program."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  this  docu- 
ment to  be  filed  as  a  Senate  report. 

Mr.  President,  this  staff  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organ- 
izations, of  which  I  am  chairman,  points 
up  empliatitally  the  grave  deficiencies 
existing  in  the  training  of  linguists 
vitally  needed  to  win  the  cold  war.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

As  a  nation  we  find  ourselves  deplor- 
ably unprepared  linguistically,  either  to 
defend  ourselves  in  the  event  of  a  third 
world  war,  or  to  exercise  the  full  force 
of  our  leadership  in  the  building  of  a 
peaceful  world.  The  sad  fact  is,  while 
we  are  trying  to  win  friends  all  over  the 
globe,  we  cannot  communicate  with 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  population 
in  their  native  tongue. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  Is  placing 
great  emphasis  on  foreign  language 
training.  We  see  the  results  in  the  effec- 
tive Communist  infiltration  and  the  suc- 
cessful winning  over  of  countries  once 
considered  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  effort  is  not  due  to 
the  magnanimity  of  its  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram or  to  the  cunningness  of  its  polit- 
ical agreements.  The  Russians  through 
their  linguistic  capabilities  are  better 
able  to  communicate  with  populations  of 
the  world,  and  are  thus  better  able  to 
win  their  allegiance  and  to  influence 
them. 

A  start  has  been  made  by  the  Con- 
gress to  revitalize  foreign  language 
training  in  America  by  enactment  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
which  provides  training  institutes  for 
teachers,  foreign  language  centers  for 
students,  and  for  research  studies  of  the 
existing  needs.  This,  however,  is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  vastly  expanded  pro- 
gram necessary  to  give  the  United  States 
the  linguistic  capacity  it  must  have  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  exigencies  of  the  situation  de- 
mand that  immediate  emphasis  be  given 
to  improving  the  language  fluency  of  our 
Foreign  Service  Officers,  our  military 
personnel,  the  members  of  our  economic 
missions,  and  the  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  others  who  are  serving  the  UJS.  in- 
terests abroad.  This  Is  of  the  highest 
urgency  because  these  skills  are  need- 
ed— ^not  tMnorrow — but  now. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with 
the  tested  training  techniques  developed 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  the 
Army   Language   School   at  Monterey, 
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Calif.,  and  certain  private  institutions, 
such  as  Syracuse  University,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  greatly  improve  the  cai>a- 
billties  of  its  oversea  representatives,  at 
least  in  vital  areas,  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  provided  these  programs 
are  given  expanded  support  from  the 
highest  levels  down.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  must  do  without  delay. 

It  Is  time  we  give  full  recognition  to 
the  indisputable  fact  that  foreign  lan- 
guage training  is  indispensable  to  our 
military  effort,  to  our  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses, to  our  oversea  economic  pro- 
grams, and,  without  question,  the  key 
to  our  ability  to  win  friends  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
do  something  about  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
CXDMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Ellis  O.  Brlggs.  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Kxtraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Greece;  and 

Carl  W.  Strom,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  Bolivia. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bridces)  : 

B.  1583.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (by  request): 

S.  1683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yom  Tov 
Teshayahu  Brisk;  and 

S.  1584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Jun 
Lee  (Thomas  Lee  Orzehowskl);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

8. 1585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that 
the  equal  time  provisions  with  respect  to 
candidates  for  public  office  shall  not  apply 
to  news  and  other  similar  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  1686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  May 
Hourani; 

8. 1587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Tankersley  and  Doris  Tankersley;   and 

S.  1588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hunter 
Lott  Browne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1589.  A  bill  relating  to  the  retention  of 
certain  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  an 
active  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thttrmono  re- 
lating to  the  first  above-mentioned  bill 
which   appear   under   a  separate   heading  ) 


By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request): 
8.  1590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Govern- 
ment of   the   Republic   of   Iceland:    to   the 
Coaunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FuLBaioirr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KERR   (for  himself.  Mr.  Cask 
of    South    Dakota,    Mr.    Monroney, 
Mr.  PxJLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Yarborouch.  Mr. 
Carlson.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Long, 
and  Mr.  Ellenocr)  : 
S.  1591.  A  bill  to  promote  and  to  estab- 
lish   policy   and   procedure   for  the   develop- 
ment of  water  resources  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  : 
S.  1592.  A  bill  to  affirm  and  recognize  the 
water    laws    of    the   States    lying    wholly    or 
partly    west    of    the   98th    meridian;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cvmna  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S.  1593.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  justices.  Judges,  and 
courts  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmaocx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey : 
8.  1594.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim;  and 

S.  1595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slrljo  Tan- 
fara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 
S,  1596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  O.  M.  Wick 
Construction  Co.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

8. 1597.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  a  Bureau  of  Submarines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark)  : 
S.  1598.  A  bill  to  establish  the  US.  Arts 
Foundation;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced    the     above     bill,     which     appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  1599.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George  a 


bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L, 


Zorbalas; 

S.  1600.  A 
Patton; 

S.  1601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Erlka 
Elfrlede  Ida  Ward;  and 

S.  1602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Union 
Hardware  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 
S.  1603.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress, certain  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  certain  officials  of 
political  parties  to  file  statements  disclosing 
the  amount  and  sources  of  their  incomes,  the 
value  of  their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in 
securities  and  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

8. 1604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  "equal  time" 
provisions  shall  not  apply  to  news  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By.    Mr.    HRUSKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Carlson,    Mr.    Schoeppel.    and    Mr. 
Curtis)  ; 
S.  1605.  A  bill  granting  the  conaent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  relat- 
ing to  the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the 
Big  Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  as  they  af- 
fect such  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
8.  1606.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  Congress  to  interstate 
compacts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Ur.  CARROLL: 
S.  1607    A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal   Re- 
serve  Act  to  provide  for  an  additional  Fed- 
eral Reserve  district:    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cxirrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carroll  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CARROLL  (by  request) : 
8  1608.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry  B 
Landers:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.   KEATING: 
8  J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing Memorial  Day.  1959.  as  a  day  for  a  nation- 
wide prayer  for  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keatino  when  he 
lntroduc<>d  the  above  joint  reaoluUon.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  CERTAIN  HEARINGS  ON  TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEMS  IN  WASH- 
INGTON METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Mr.  BIBLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Jtesolvfd.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Problems,  one  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  held  during  the 
Elghty-nfth  Congress  entitled,  "Transporta- 
tion Problems  In  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area." 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tMr. 
Bridges].  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction 
and  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  outset  of  this  session,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  requested  the 
Introduction  of  an  authorization  bill 
which  combined  supplemental  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1959  with  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1960. 

To  assure  expeditious  handling  of  the 
supplemental  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1959,  a  separate  bill— S.  1096— cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1959  requirements,  was 
introduced,  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 
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The  bill  now  beine  introduced  covers 
the  amounts  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1960 — namely, 
$485,300,000. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
amounts  provided  in  this  bill  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  spon- 
sors. Introduction  of  the  bill,  however, 
will  provide  a  ba.sis  for  comprehensive 
hearings  and  detailed  examination  of  the 
programs  proposed  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  such  hearings, 
and  with  the  information  developed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Or- 
ganization for  Space  Activities,  we  shall 
be  in  position  to  recommend  the  legisla- 
tive action  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
space  program  in  1960. 

The  very  able  and  beloved  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  iMr.  StennisJ  Is 
the  head  of  the  subcommittee  which  will 
consider  this  authorization  bill ;  I  am  in- 
formed that  he  is  proceeding  immediate- 
ly with  hearing.s,  and  that  he  will  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  very  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  is  the 
head  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
mental Operations  for  Space  Activities. 
He  already  has  conducted  some  hearings, 
and  he  plans  to  conduct  others  in  the 
next  few  days. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  1582>  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridges)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT.  RELATING  TO  EQUAL  TIME 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  day  I  introduced  a  bill 
<S.  1585)  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act. 

Section  315  has  a  commendable  pur- 
pose, that  of  requiring  equal  time  to  be 
granted  to  opposing  political  candidates 
by  radio  and  television  stations.  With- 
out requiring  any  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion to  give  time  to  any  political  candi- 
date, it  has  insured  that  no  particular 
candidate  could  be  favored  by  a  station. 
The  results  have  been  salutary,  and  the 
public  has  greatly  benefited. 

Recently,  however,  literal  construc- 
tions of  this  section  have  resulted  in 
what  may  become  a  substantial  detri- 
ment to  public  interests.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  in  what 
appears  to  be  an  objective  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  the  section,  has  ap- 
plied the  operation  of  the  statute  to  news 
broadcasts  and  telecasts.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  equal  time  requirements, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  radio 
and  television  stations  and  networks  will 
eliminate  certain  items  of  legitimate 
newsworthiness  which  serve  to  keep  the 


public  Informed   about   their   own   af- 
fairs. 

This  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
It  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to  act  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  news  gather- 
ing and  distributing  services  by  amend- 
ing the  Commimications  Act.  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  salutary 
features  of  the  "equal  time"  section 
which  prevents  favoritism  toward  a  can- 
didate by  a  station. 


RELIEF  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
ICELAND 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Iceland. 
This  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  letter  on  March  13,  1959. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1590)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland, 
introduced  by  Mr.  F*ulbright.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Iceland,  the  sum  of  $5,378.98,  and 
such  additional  sum  due  to  increases  In 
rates  of  exchange  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
this  claim  in  foreign  currency,  in  full  satis- 
faction and  final  settlement  of  its  claim 
against  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
88,000  Icelandic  kronur,  arising  out  of  acci- 
dents Involving  United  States  Armed  Forces 
during  their  presence  In  Iceland  from  July 
7.  1941,  to  AprU  5.  1947,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Agreements  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  re- 
specting the  defense  of  Iceland,  dated  July 
1,  1941  (55  Stat.  1547),  and  regarding  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  Icelandic  Insurance 
Companies,    dated    November    23,    1956. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
is  as  follows: 

March  13,  1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  Inclosed  here- 
with a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ice- 
land. 


The  submission  of  this  legislation  is  In 
accordance  with  procedures  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  It  has  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  recommends  its  en- 
actment. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  bUl  is  to  effect 
final  settlement  of  claims  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Iceland  in  the  amount  of 
«8,000  krdnur.  arising  out  of  accidents  in- 
volving U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  tiielr  pres- 
ence in  Iceland  from  1941  to  1947  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Iceland  dated  July  1.  1941. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Iceland  respecting  the  de- 
fense of  Iceland  by  U.S.  forces;  effected  Ju- 
ly 1,  1941;  ratified  by  the  Icelandic  Regent 
in  Council  July  10,  1941  (55  Stat.  1547). 
specifically  states: 

"5.  United  States  undertake  defense  of  the 
country  without  expense  to  Iceland  and 
promise  compensation  for  all  damage  oc- 
casioned to  the  inhabitants  by  their  military 
acUvitles." 

During  the  period  July  7,  1941.  to  AprU  5, 
1047,  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  were  present  in  Iceland  by  virtue  of 
the  terms  of  the  above  agreement.  When 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  de- 
parted Iceland  there  remained  outstanding 
approximately  374  accident  claims  of  two 
Icelandic  insurance  companies,  SJovatryg- 
glngarfelag  Islands  h.f.  and  TroUe  and 
Rothe  h.f.,  which  were  not  satisfied.  These 
claims.  In  most  part,  remained  unsettled  be- 
cause of  the  excluding  pro\'lslons  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Act  (55  Stat.  880  and  57  Stat. 
66 ) .  TTiere  were  also  a  nximber  of  claims 
against  policyholders  of  the  two  Icelandic 
Insurance  companies  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  which  were  unpaid.  The  Icelandic 
Government,  through  diplomatic  channels 
requested  action  on  these  claims. 

On  June  9.  1953,  this  Department  notified 
the  Department  of  State : 

"It  appears  that  no  funds  are  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  under  present 
claims  statutes  for  payment  of  the  proposed 
settlement  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
request  the  Introduction  of  a  private  relief 
bill  to  the  Congress  when  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  the  Republic  of  Iceland. 

"A  settlement  covering  the  claims  under 
consideration,  and  any  other  claims  of  these 
same  insurance  companies  which  may  have 
arisen  out  of  the  agreement,  dated  July  1. 
1941.  between  the  United  States  and  Iceland' 
as  you  surest,  will  be  satisfactory.  A  pro- 
posed agreement  is  inclosed.  When  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Iceland  in  this 
matter  have  been  concluded  this  Department 
wUl  request  the  necessary  legislation." 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  possible  saUsfactroy 
conclusion  on  the  matter  the  following  agree- 
ment was  reached : 

"Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Iceland  regarding 
the  settlement  of  claims  of  Icelandic  In- 
surance companies 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Iceland  have  reached  agreement  as  set 
forth  below  regarding  final  settlement  of  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Icelandic  insiirance  com- 
panies, Sjovatrygglngarfelag  Islands  h.f.  and 
TroUe  and  Rothe  h.f.  (agent  for  Baltlca.  a 
Danish  company),  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  and  similar  claims,  or 
counterclaims,  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  these  same 
insurance  companies. 

"article  I 

"The  two  Governments  agree  that  the 
claim  of  Sjovatrygglngarfelag  Island  hi. 
is  meritorious  in  the  stun  of  84.703.19  krd- 
nur.   Claims  of  the  United  States  against 
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poUcyholden  of  that  company  are  merlto- 
rlouB  In  tb«  sum  of  27.983.58  kr6n\ir.  which 
latter  amount  U  set  off  against  the  former. 
There  remains  a  net  amount  ol  56,720.61 
kr6nur  due  SJovatrygglngarfelag  Islands  b.f. 

"The  two  Oovernments  agree  that  the 
claim  of  TTolIe  and  Rothe  h.f.  (Baltlca)  la 
meritorious  In  the  sum  of  60.291.36  kr6nur. 
Claims  of  the  United  States  against  policy- 
holders of  that  company  are  meritorious  In 
the  %\aa.  of  29,011.97  krbnur,  which  latter 
amount  is  set  off  against  the  former.  There 
remains  a  net  amount  of  31.279.39  krdnur 
due   Trolle   and  Rothe  n.f.    (Baltlca). 

"The  sum  of  the  net  amounts  due  la 
88.000  kr6nur. 

"articlk  n 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be 
requested  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
to  effect  payment  of  this  settlement. 


The  coet  of  this  proposal,  if  enacted,  will 
be  the  dollar  equivalent  of  88.000  Icelandic 
krbnur.   which,  at   the  rate  of  exchange  of 
16.36  kr6nur  to  $1.  is  •6,378.98. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wnjss  M.  Brttckr, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


"ARTICLX   in 

"During  the  course  of  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  this  agreement,  representatives  of 
the  two  governments  have  considered  claims 
of  the  aforementioned  insurance  companies 
which  grew  out  of  accidents  or  Incidents  In- 
volving military  personnel  and  equipment 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
and  pollcvholders.  and  vehicles  owned  by 
policyholders,  of  the  two  Icelandic  insiu*- 
ance  companies,  during  the  period  July  7, 
1941.  to  April  5,  1947.  when  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
were  present  In  Iceland  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Iceland,  dated  July  1,  1941  (S5  Stat.  1547). 

"Claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  policyholders  of 
these  same  Insurance  companies  which  re- 
sulted from  the  same  or  similar  Incidents. 
have  been  evaluated,  and  set  off,  as  shown  In 
article  I  of  this  agreement. 

"AaTICl.«   IV 

"During  the  course  of  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  this  agreement,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Oovernments  considered,  but  ex- 
cluded from  the  setoff,  those  claims  of  the 
United  States  against  policyholders  of  these 
Insurance  companies  for  expenses  Incurred 
relating  to  medical  expenses,  loss  of  services, 
biirlal  expenses  and  gratuity  paymen/;  In 
cases  involving  injury  or  death  of  military 
personnel;  which  claims  are  to  be  regarded 
as  having  been  taken  into  account,  but 
waived,  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 
J,  "Claims  of  the  Insurance  companies  arising 

—    out  of  the  agreement  dated  July  1.  1941,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iceland,  supra, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  presented  and 
Included  In  this  settlement  are  to  be  regarded 
*     as  having  been  waived. 

"AKTICL*   ▼ 

"Upon  pajmnent  of  the  amount  heretofore 
agreed  upon  in  settlement  of  the  claims  de- 
scribed herein,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Iceland  discharges  and  agrees  to 
save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  officials,  employees,  or 
agencies  and  instrumentalities,  its  nationals 
or  other  individuals  and  organizations,  for 
these  and  all  other  claims  of  these  same 
claimants,  which  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
agreement  dated  July  1,  1941,  between  the 
United  States  and  Iceland,  supra. 

"In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  rep- 
resentatives duly  authorized  thereto  by  their 
respective  governments  have  signed  this 
agreement. 

"Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this 
23d  day  of  November  1956. 

"For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

"C.  BUXKK  Elbxick. 
"Department  of  State. 

"Wor  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Iceland : 

"THoa  THoas." 


WATER  CONSERVATION  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Casb],  my  colleague,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Moir- 
RONEYl,  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YarborouchI,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  1,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClbl- 
LAN],  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote and  to  establish  policy  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  development  of  water 
resources  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  in  connection 
with  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1591)  to  promote  and  to 
establish  policy  and  procedure  for  the 
development  of  water  resources  of  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kerr  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Kerr 
is  as  follows  : 

STATKMENT   WiTH    RxrEXENCE   TO   WaTCX   COK- 

SERVATiON  Act  or  1959 
The  persons  and  organizations  which  ad- 
vocate enactment  of  this  bill  represent  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  public  power  districts, 
and  municipal  electric  utility  systems  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  which,  col- 
lectively, purchase  approximately  25  percent 
of  all  hydroelectric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral projects. 

THE    NEED    FOK    STATUTOtT    STANDASOS 

Two  basic  problems  are  generally  recog- 
nized by  most  parties  Interested  In  water 
resource  development.  First,  national  water 
supply  Is  critical.  President  Elsenhower's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resources  re- 
ported on  December  22.  1955.  that: 

"Shortages  of  water  for  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural use  are  frequent.  Industry  Is  find- 
ing it  Increasingly  difficult  to  locate  adequate 
water  supplies.  Lack  of  adequate  plan- 
ning threatens  to  Impose  a  water  scarcity 
which  can  become  a  limiting  factor  on  the 
growth  of  some  of  our  cities.  At  the  same 
time,  flood  damage  in  many  areas  continues 
to  be  great." 

Second,  differences  between  administra- 
tive agencies  charged  with  separate  phases 
of  Federal  water  resource  administration 
must  be  resolved,  and  the  effects  of  policy 
differences  between  successive  administra- 
tions mitigated.  How  better  can  these  prob- 
lems be  met  than  by  the  establishment  of 
statutory  standards  to  guide  all  administra- 
tive agencies? 

On  December  14.  1956.  Mr.  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, the  Comptroller  General,  stated  in  com- 
menting on  Senate  Resolution  281 : 

"To  resolve  the  matter  of  reaching  firm 
cost  aUocatlons.  we  believe  Congress  should 


take  one  of  the  following  alternative  courses 

of  action: 

"1.  Establish  policies  and  criteria  for 
making  coet  allocations  and  designing  spe- 
cifically the  agency  to  make  the  allocation. 

"2.  Establish  policies  and  criteria  for 
making  the  cost  allocations  and  designating 

the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  to  make  the 
firm  cost  allocation  wherever  power  is  a 
purpose  of  the  project.  •  •  • 

"3.  Establish  policies  and  criteria  for 
making  the  cost  allocations  and  requiring 
the  construction  agency,  the  power  market- 
ing agency,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Jointly  to  submit  appropriate  reports 
and  allocations  of  the  costs  to  the  Congress, 
or  its  designated  committees  to  approve  an 
allocation.  •   •   • 

"Under  either  alternative,  we  believe  the 
Congress  should  require  that  the  coet  allo- 
cations or  the  report  on  cost  allocations  be 
made  and  submitted  about  the  time  the 
project  is  substantially  completed  and  placed 
m  operation. 

"Policies  and  criteria  used  for  coet  alloca- 
tions and  related  matters  have  not  been  uni- 
form between  the  agencies  having  water  re- 
source development  responsibilities.  Not- 
wlthsUndlng  the  efforts  In  recent  years  of 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources (and  Its  predecessor,  Federal  Inter- 
Agency  River  Basin  Committee),  the  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources Policy,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  formulate  mutually  acceptable  principles 
and  procedures,  we  t>elleve  that  the  Congress 
should  provide  the  basic  framework  of 
policies  and  criteria.  Among  the  factors  in 
which  the  congressional  intent  may  be  ex- 
pressed are: 

"(1)  Benefits  and  costs  to  be  considered 
In  the  benefit  cost  analysis  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  projects  and  in  the  allocation  for- 
mula. Under  this  factor  the  Congress  may 
want  to  consider  the  degree  to  which  sec- 
ondary benefits  and  indirect  costs  are  to  be 
Included  in  determining  the  total  benefits 
and  total  costs. 

"(2)  Costs  to  be  Included  for  purposes  of 
allocation  and  to  be  repaid  by  beneficiaries; 
that  Is.  whether  Interest  In  the  Federal  in- 
vestment, costs  of  other  Federal  agencies 
applicable  to  the  project,  and  similar  cosU 
not  paid  directly  by  the  constructing  agency 
are  to  be  classified  and  recorded  as  costs  of 
the  projects. 

"(3)  Number  of  years  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  reallxatlon  of  project  beneflU  and 
repayment  of  reimbursable  project  costs. 

"(4)  Rate  of  Interest  and  method  of  com- 
putation. 

"(6)  Costs  applicable  to  other  purposes  to 
be  repaid  by  power  revenues. 

"(6)  The  purposes  to  which  costs  are  to 
be  allocated  and  the  criteria  for  allocation." 

The  very  purpose  of  thU  bill  U  to  carry 
out  the  above  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

COST    ALLOCATIOIfS 

Section  6(3)  of  this  bUI  would  apply  to 
multiple  purpose  projecu,  which  include 
hydroelectric  featvires,  the  incremental 
method  of  cost  allocation,  with  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  project  considered  basic. 
This  provision  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
only  in  isolated  Instances  does  the  Federal 
Government  construct  hydroelectric  plants 
as  such.  Projects  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  usually  author- 
ized and  constructed  to  achieve  flood  con- 
trol or  navigability,  or  a  combination  of 
these  purposes.  Power  generation  is  In- 
cluded as  an  Incidental  feature. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  most  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects.  And  although 
power  features  were  Included  in  reclamation 
projects  at  an  earlier  date  than  they  were  in 
flood  control  and  navigation  projects,  power 
has  been  considered  as  a  beneflt  Incidental 
to  the  principal  purpose  of  providing  agii- 
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cultural,  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supply  for  the  arid  areas.  Power  generated 
at  reclamation  projects  if  first  used  as  needed 
for  pumping  purposes.  And,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  remaining  power  is  used  to  repay  the 
cost  of  project  Irrigation  features. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  electric  power 
features  are  lucrative,  tends  to  induce  a 
false  belief  that  power  is  a  principal  proj- 
ect purpose,  whereas  actually  it  is  not. 

The  administrative  agencies  responsible 
for  operation  of  the  Federal  water  resource 
development  program  have  themselves  mis- 
construed the  intent  of  Congress.  They 
have,  gradually,  abandoned  the  original  con- 
cept of  power  as  Incidental,  and  now  think 
of  It  as  a  principal  project  purpose.  This 
is  part  of  the  change  that  has  created  an 
apparent  need  for  Federal  power  rate  in- 
creases, and  poses  to  the  power  user  a  seri- 
ous economic  dilemma. 

The  problem  arises  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  multiple  purpose  dams  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Missouri  River  and  in  the 
Southwest. 

In  1953,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was 
allocating  31  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  main 
stem  Missouri  River  plants  to  hydroelectric 
power  and  69  percent  to  flood  control  and 
navigation,  upon  the  theory  that  power 
was  an  Incidental  purpose  for  these  proj- 
ects which  were  originally  designed  to  afford 
a  9-foot  free-flowing  navi'^able  waterway 
below  Gavins  Point,  conservation  of  water 
for  upstream  irrigation  features  and  flood 
protection  to  the  lower  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valleys. 

However,  since  1953.  the  Bureau  has  re- 
vised these  cost  allocations,  and  now  allo- 
cates 63  percent  to  power  and  22  percent 
to  flood  control  and  navigation. 

The  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
originally  allocated  approximately  30  percent 
of  project  costs  to  hydroelectric  power.  By 
contrast,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
now  allocates  approximately  52  percent  of 
SPA  project  costo  to  power.  The  author- 
ization for  two  of  the  projects  in  the  South- 
west. Norfolk  and  Denlson,  was  expressly 
conditioned  upon  the  Incremental  method  of 
cost  allocation.  For  these  two  projects  the 
present  allocation  to  power  Is  32  percent 
and  47  percent  respectively,  and  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  were  the  now  prevalent 
separable  cost-remaining  benefits  method 
applied  to  these  two  projects,  hydroelectric 
power  would  bear  43  percent  and  66  per- 
cent  of   construction   coet   respectively. 

These  cost  allocation  revisions  have  re- 
sulted from  an  administrative  agreement  be- 
tween the  Departmenu  of  the  Interior  and 
Army  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
dated  March  12,  1954.  entitled  "Cost  Allo- 
cation" Which  is  attached  hereto  as  exhibit 

A.  This  agreement  stipulates  three  meth- 
ods of  cost  allocation  as  acceptable  by  the 
signatory  agencies.  They  are  ( I )  separable 
costs-remaining  benefits,  (2)  alternative 
Justifiable  expenditure,  and  (3)  use  of 
facilities. 

BeaHng  in  mind  the  three  methods  that 
have  been  agreed  upon  as  acceptable  by  the 
administrative  agencies,  attention  is  also  di- 
rected to  table  I.  attached  hereto  as  exhibit 

B.  Table  I  contains  a  lUt  of  22  various 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects.  It  also  contains  for  each 
project  a  tabulation  of  the  percentage  of 
project  construction  cost  that  would  be  allo- 
cated to  hydroelectric  power  under  six  sep- 
arate methods  of  cost  allocation,  each  of 
which  is  being  or  has  J>een  used  by  one  or 
more  agencies  of  the  Government  at  some 
time.  The  last  line  of  table  I  shows  the 
average  allocations  calculated  by  applying 
the  six  different  methods  of  cost  allocation 
to  all  of  the  projects.  Note  that  the  sep- 
arable cost-remaining  benefits  method 
and   the  alternative  Justifiable  expenditure 


method  each  result  in  an  overall  figure  61.3 
percent  of  construction  cost  allocated  to 
power,  and  that  the  use  of  facilities  method 
results  in  an  average  allocation  to  power 
of  62.8  percent. 

Thus,  the  three  methods  recommended  by 
the  administrative  agencies  are  those  which, 
on  the  average,  result  in  the  allocation  to 
hydroelectric  power  of  high  portions  of  proj- 
ect construction  '609%.  Note  also  that  the 
priority  of  us*  method  resxolts  In  a  53.8  per- 
cent allocation,  thclncremental  method  In  a 
60.8  percent  allocation  and  the  specific  costs 
method  in  34.7  percent  allocations.  None  of 
these  other  methods,  which  result  in  lower 
allocations  of  cost  to  power,  are  acceptable 
to  the  administrative  agencies. 

This  bill  does  not  contend  for  general 
application  of  the  specific  cost  method 
which  results  in  the  lowest  allocation  to 
power.  It  contends  for  general  application 
of  the  incremental  method  which,  in  our 
opinion,  best  expresses  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, and  which,  fcM-  the  22  projects  stud- 
led,  would  result  In  an  allocation  to  power 
of  approximately  50.8  percent  of  the  project 
costs. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
1954  agreement  between  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Army  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  a  departure  from  congres- 
sional intent.  l>ecause  It  establishes  cost 
allocation  procedures  which  not  only  fall  to 
recognize  the  general  proposition  that  power 
is  usually  an  incidental  purpose,  but.  in  fact, 
goes  far  beyond,  and  effectively  holds  that 
for  practical  purposes  power  is  never  an  in- 
cidental purpose. 

It  Is  true  that  there  may  be  some  projects 
In  which  power  is  a  principal  feature.  And 
in  such  cases,  use  of  the  separable  costs 
remaining  benefits  method  or  the  alternative 
justifiable  expenditure  method  would  be  ap- 
propriate. We  feel,  however,  that  the  general 
rule  should  favor  the  Incremental  method 
upon  the  presumption  that  power  is,  in  most 
cases,  an  Incidental  purpose. 

aECOcNmoN  of  toture  development 
Section  7(1)  of  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
recognize  in  the  calciUation  of  benefits  at- 
tributable to  a  given  multiple  purpose  project 
or  unit,  the  value  of  futtire  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  area,  and  the  assumption,  in 
calculating  such  benefits,  that  comprehen- 
sive basin  development  will  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

There  has  been  substantial  administrative 
reluctance  to  accept  and  utilize  initial  ap- 
propriations for  the  first  units  of  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  developments  on  the  ground 
that  the  benefits  attributable  to  the  initial 
uniU  will  not  accrue  imtU  other  projects 
of  the  plan  are  completed.  This  problem 
arises  especially  in  the  case  of  developments 
which  include  navigation  and  power  facili- 
ties. A  given  navigation  channel  is,  of 
course,  not  usable  until  each  of  the  locks  and 
dams  constituting  it  are  complete. 

This  section  of  the  bill  may  be  merely 
declaratory  of  existing  practice  in  some  in- 
stances, but  It  should  be  established  as  a 
statutory  standard  to  guide  all  of  the  affected 
construction  agencies. 

TAXES   FOBXCONV 

Section  7(3)  of  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
preclude  application  of  the  taxes  foregone 
provision  of  Budget  Bureau  Circular  A-47. 

Paragraph  8(h)  of  that  directive  reads  as 
follows : 

"Value  of  electric  energy  to  be  produced. 
This  is  equal  to  the  lower  of  two  figiu-es :  ( 1 ) 
The  cost  of  equivalent  energy  from  the 
cheapest  alternative  source  of  energy — pri- 
vate. Federal,  or  other — that  is  available,  or 
could  be  expected  to  develop  in  the  absence 
of  the  project,  to  meet  the  same  power  need. 
Taxes  and  interest  charges  for  this  alterna- 
tive source  should  be  computed  on  a  basis 
comparable  with  the  project.     (2)  Value  of 


power  to  users  (considered  as  the  highest 
price  they  would  pay,  and  applicable  espe- 
cially where  the  cost  of  alternative  power 
would  be  prohibitive  for  particular  users)." 

This  language  makes  mandatory  upon  the 
Federal  power  construction  agency  the  cal- 
culation of  power  benefits  based  upon  the 
cost  of  securing  alternative  power  from  a 
phantom  Federal  steam  plant  which  would 
be  the  most  unlikely  of  any  imaginable  al- 
ternative to  actually  develop. 

It  is  a  criterion  which  causes  the  power 
facilities  of  many  multiple  purpose  projects 
to  appear  less  desirable  and,  in  some  cases, 
reduces  below  unity  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
of  power  features. 

Thus,  on  June  10,  1957.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  in  considering  au- 
thorization of  power  features  for  the  Lone 
Rock  and  Gilbert  Reservoirs,  on  the  White 
River,  was  told  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  considering 
taxes  foregoing,  would  be  0.83  whereas  were 
this  test  not  applicable,  the  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  would  be  1.1  and  no  question  would 
arise  concerning  the  economic  justification 
of  the  authorization. 

The  theory  of  taxes  foregone  is  economi- 
cally unsound.  For,  although  a  small  incre- 
ment of  tax  revenue  might  be  created  were  a 
private  plant  constructed  in  lieu  of  the  Fed- 
eral project,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  a  Federal  plant  is  substituted 
for  the  private  plant,  an  equivalent  reduction 
in  tax  collection  would  occiu*. 

Experience  is  just  the  converse.  It  indi- 
cates that  the  construction  of  a  Federal 
multiple  piu-pose  project  generally  stimulates 
the  local  economy  to  the  extent  that  tax 
revenue  from  the  geographical  area  In  wliich 
the  project  is  located  increases  substantially. 

The  taxes  foregone  provision  of  Budget 
Bureau  Circular  A-47  is  not  based  on 
statute. 

Dtirlng  hearings  by  the  Hotise  committee 
on  the  1957  rivers  and  harbors  omnibus  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Subcommittee  at  the  Senate 
Conmilttee  on  Public  Works,  appearing  as  a 
witness,  questioned  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
as   follows: 

"Senator  Kerk.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  good 
friend,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  if  he  knows 
and  if  he  can  tell  this  committee  how  many 
of  them  (projects)  are  on  the  statute  books 
today  carrying  the  burden  of  the  principle 
of  taxes  foregone. 

"General  lTscHifE«.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
hydroelectric  projects  that  are  authorized 
today  that  have  the  provisions  in  It." 

PBOTECnON  OF  IBaiGATOKS 

Section  8(a)  of  this  biU  is  intended  to  be 
declaratory  of  existing  Federal  policy  by 
wlilch  that  portion  of  project  construction 
cost  allocated  to  irrigation  and  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay  may,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  be  recovered  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  appropriate  rate  f<Mr  com- 
mercial power. 

A  reasonablk  patout  period 
Section  8(a)  of  this  bUl  establishes  proj- 
ect payout  period  as  the  useful  project  life 
or  100  years,  whichever  is  the  shorter.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  conclusively  controvert 
paragraph  14(a)  of  Budget  Bureau  Circular 
A-47  which  limits  the  repayment  period  to 
the  lesser  of  the  useful  project  life  or  60 
years. 

The  50-year  limit  established  In  Budget 
Bureau  Circular  A-47  Is.  with  respect  to 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  not  required  by 
law. 

Section  6  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
specifies : 

"Rate  schedules  shall  be  drawn  having  re- 
gard to  the  recovery  (upon  the  basis  of  the 
application  of  such  rate  schedules  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  electric  facilities  of  the  projects) 
of  the  cost  of  producing  and  transmitting 
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such  electric  power.  Including  the  amortiza- 
tion ot  the  capital  investment  allocated  to 
power  over  a  reaaonable  period  of  years." 

This  bin  contains  the  Implication  that  the 
phraseology  "reasonable  period,"  when  con- 
sidered In  connection  with  the  durability  of 
earth  and  concrete  structures,  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  limited  to  50  years. 

During  the  1956  hearings  held  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  ^b- 
Itc  Works  to  Investigate  the  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral power  rate  Increase  in  the  Southwest, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  asked  Mr. 
Wright,  the  Administrator  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration: 

"Senator  Kerr.  Now  what  is  your  opinion. 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  engineers  about 
this  also,  and  if  you  do  not  have  an  opinion 
you  do  not  need  to  give  it,  but  I  have  a  lot 
of  respect  for  your  engineering  ability  as 
well  as  the  Army  Engineers,  what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  average  useful  life  of  these 
flood  control  projects  in  this  group  of  seven? 
"Mr.  Wbicbt.  I  think  there  are  some  of 
them  down  there  that  are  good  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  I  think  that  we  have  none 
in  the  area  that  Is  not  good  for  at  least 
150  years  that  are  Included  in  this  study. 

"Senator  Knu.  Would  you  think  the  aver- 
age life  of  them  would  reasonably  be  esti- 
mated at  500  years? 

"Mr.  Wright.  I  do.  sir." 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  revenue 
from  the  hydroelectric  features  will  accrue 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  50  years.  No  reason  is.  therefore, 
apparent  why  the  payout  period  cannot  be 
calculated  to  run  colncldentally  with  the 
anticipated  useful  life  expectancy  of  the  re- 
imbursable features  of  the  project  without 
regard  to  arbitrary  limitations  such  as  the 
60-year  period  specified  in  Budget  Bureau 
Circular  A-47. 

INTEXEST  RATES 

Section  8(a>  of  this  bill  seeks  also  to  stabi- 
lize the  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to  funds 
invested  in  multipurpose  projects  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Interest  rate  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  average  rate  of  interest  borne  by 
all  marketable  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  during  the  15  years  pre- 
ceding the  appropriation  of  Initial  construc- 
tion funds. 

In  our  opinion,  this  provision  will  mlnl- 
mise  fluctuations  in  the  interest  rates  appli- 
cable to  successively  authorized  projects  re- 
sulting from  short-range  variations  in  the 
cost  of  money. 

RETROACTIVE  APPLICATIONS 

Section  9  of  this  bill  would  apply  its  sub- 
stantive provisions  to  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects previously  completed.  Section  10  ex- 
cepts from  the  provisions  of  section  9  TVA 
projects  and  projects  for  which  cost  alloca- 
tions have  been  previously  determined  by 
Congress. 

RECOUNTnON  OF  ALL  BENEFITB  IK  DOLLAR  TERMS 

Section  5  of  this  bill  would  implement  the 
language  of  section  3  by  requiring  that  in 
submitting  reports  and  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  project  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations such  reports  would  be  based 
upon  the  study  of  an  entire  basin.  This 
section  also  would  be.  to  some  extent,  declara- 
tory of  existing  policy,  but  would  assure  ad- 
ministrative adherence  and  preserve  uni- 
formity of  future  studies. 

Section  5(b)  is  an  attempt  to  assure  that 
all  recognizable  benefits  will  be  Included  In 
benefit  to  cost  ratios,  and  that  all  benefits, 
to  the  extent  possible,  will  be  expressed  in 
dollar  values. 

Paragraph  14(J)  of  Budget  Bureau  Circular 
A-47.  Revised,  provides — 

'Until  standards  and  procedures  for  meas- 
uring secondary  benefits  are  established  by 
amendment  of  this  circular,  the  benefit -cost 
analysis  of  any  program  or  project  shaU  be 
based  upon   primary  benefits  •   •   •  despite 


the  importance  of  effects  which  are  local  or 
regional  rather  than  national  In  character, 
such  effects  shall  not  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  benefit-cost  analysis;  rather  these  ef- 
fects shall  be  fully  evaluated  as  part  of  the 
analysis  of  the  relation  of  the  project  to 
sound  local  and  regional  economic  develop- 
ment." 

Paragraph  15  of  Budget  Circular  A-47,  Re- 
vised, provides  that — 

"The  associated  costs  to  be  incurred  and 
induced  costs  which  will  result  from  a  pro- 
posed program  or  project  shall  be  subtracted 
from  benefit  estimates  before  a  comparison 
of  benefits  and  costs  is  made.  Induced  costs 
shall  be  evaluated  as  extensively  and  fully  as 
benefits." 

In  effect.  Budget  Bureau  Circular  A-47  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  secondary  benefits  in  the 
benefit-cost  analysis,  but  requires  the  inclu- 
sion of  so-called  induced  or  indirect  costs 
in  such  calculations,  thereby  seriously  im- 
pairing the  validity  of  apparent  project 
evaluation  studies. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  problem  of 
evaluating  intangible  benefits  was  presented 
during  the  1957  Senate  hearings  on  S.  1164 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  S.  1164  would  have 
authorized  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bu- 
reau of  ReclamaUon  to  Include  in  benefit- 
cost-ratio  calculations  a  dollar  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits. 

During  those  hearings,  the  Assistant  Chief 
oi"  Engineers  for  Civil  Works  testified  that 
although  the  corps  does  evaluate  recreational 
benefits  generally  such  evaluations  are  not 
submitted  to  Congress  and  are  not  included 
in  computation  of  benefit-cost  ratios. 

Senate  bill  1164.  as  proposed,  would  have 
provided  that  where  reservoir  areas  are  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  annual  recrea- 
tional benefit  shall  be  calculated  as  equiva- 
lent In  dollars  to  the  number  of  persons 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
Utilize  the  recreational  facilities  during  a 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  annual 
project  costs. 

During  the  1957  Senate  hearings  on  S.  1164. 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  testified  that  during 
1965  some  62.522.000  persons  utilized  the 
recreational  facilities  at  reservoirs  under  its 
Jurisdiction.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
testified  that  8.703.000  persons  UEed  the 
recreational  facilities  at  reservoirs  under  its 
Jurisdiction  during  the  same  year.  Yet  no 
recreation  l^enefits  are  generally  calculated 
in  the  benefit -cost  ratios. 

It  appears  that,  with  respect  to  recreation 
benefits  alone,  a  major  factor  favoring  mul- 
tiple purpose  project  construction  is  sub- 
stantially Ignored.  And  to  the  extent  that 
because  of  this  fact  the  benefit-cost  ratios 
of  some  projects  are  less  than  one.  then  to 
that  extent  we  are  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  sound  water  resource 
project. 

UNBCONOMIC    INOllMENTS 

Section  5(c)  of  this  bill  provides  for  the 
permissive  Inclusion  in  multiple  purpose 
projects  of  units  or  features  which,  although 
themselves  exhibiting  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
of  less  than  unity,  would  not  reduce  the  total 
unit  or  project  benefits  below  costs.  In 
brief,  it  is  a  provision  to  allow  the  inclusion 
of  uneconomic  Increments  of  benefit  In  a 
project  that  would  not  thereby  be  made  un- 
economic as  a  whole. 

Under  present  administrative  policies,  the 
entire  plan  for  a  particular  comprehensive 
river  basin  development  plan  must  show  an 
overall  benellt-cost  ratio  in  excess  of  unity 
as  must  each  unit  of  such  plan  and  each  fa- 
cility of  each  unit.  This  necessarily  means 
that,  in  some  cases,  desirable  features,  such 
as  municipal  water  supply  or  hydroelectric 
power,  may  be  excluded  from  a  particular 
imit  or  project  because,  as  measured  by  the 
particular  criteria   in   vogue  at   that   time. 


they  may  not  show  a  beneflt-to-coet  ratio 
above  unity. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  part  of  the  bill 
Is  not  mandatory.  It  is  permissive  only  and 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
uneconomic  increments  may  be  included  in 
multiple  purpose  projects,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
the  law,  provided  that  the  overall  economic 
Justification  of  the  project  Is  not  destroyed. 

CONCLDSIOMS 

It  Is  anticipated  by  those  who  have  de- 
veloped and  advocate  this  bill  that  con- 
siderable objection  to  it  will  be  raised.  Con- 
structive criticism  is  welcomed  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill  win  accept  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  other  Interested  parties,  provided,  of 
course,  that  such  annendments  do  not  destroy 
the  major  provisions.  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  in  view  of  the  widespread 
acknowledgement  of  a  need  for  this  tyf)e  of 
legislation,  there  resu  upon  the  critics  of 
this  bill  a  burden  to  accompany  their  criti- 
cism with  affirmative  suggestions  for  an  al- 
ternative approach. 

Those  who  support  this  bill  believe  that 
the  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  Uilerate 
project  Justification  and  cast  allocation  pro- 
cedures BO  restrictive  that  waste  resource  de- 
velopment Is  brought  to  a  standstill.  For 
to  adopt  a  program  based  upon  criteria  of 
this  nature  Is  to  make  that  criteria  the 
master  of  the  people  rather  than  their  tool. 
Reference  Is  made,  in  this  connection,  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Honorable  William  A  Dex- 
helmer.  offered  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  Wednes- 
day. March  30,  1955.  during  a  discussion  by 
the  Committee  of  Budget  Bureau  Circular  A- 
47.    TTie  following  exchange  took  place : 

"The  Craixmaw  Without  going  Into  detail, 
Mr.  Dexhelmer,  can  you  state  whether  or 
not  any  project  now  under  study,  and  con- 
templated for  authorization,  could  comply 
With  the  standards  set  up  In  A-47? 

"Mr.  DKXHdMn.  With  the  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  secondary  benefits  as  a  part  of 
It.  and  utillring  the  60  years,  plus  the  10- 
year  development  period,  we  h«-e  some 
that  could  come  within  that  circular. 
"The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 
•Mr.  Dexheimer.  The  Ventura  project 
would  be  one.  In  California.  I  believe  •  •  • 
But  if  you  strictly  construe  the  budget  cir- 
cular to  the  50- year  limitation,  there  are  very 
few.  if  any,  of  our  projects  that  would  qual- 
ify. 

"The  Chairman.  In  other  words.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that,  except  perhaps  for  the  Ventura 
project  in  California,  we  would  l>e  at  the  end 
of  the  rope  if  we  strictly  applied  the  pro- 
vision of  this  circular?" 

KxHiBrr  A 
Cost  Allocation  Aorzemznt  Among  Depart- 
ment or  THE  Intkrior.  Dfpartmfnt  or  the 
Armt.  and  Federal  Power  Commission 
Costs  of  a  multiple-purpose  project  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  purposes  served  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  purpose  will  share 
equitably  In  the  savings  resulting  from  com- 
bining the   purposes  in   a  multiple-purpose 
development. 

Acceptable  methods  (see  attachment  for 
brief  description) . 

(1)  Separable  costs-remaining  benefits 
method:  This  method  is  considered  prefer- 
able for  general  application. 

(2)  Alternative  Justifiable  expenditure 
method:  This  method  differs  from  (1)  only 
in  employing  specific  costs  of  the  various 
functions  rather  than  their  separable  costs. 
It  is  acceptable  where  the  necessary  basic 
data  to  determine  separable  costs  are  not 
avaUable  and  the  time  and  expense  required 
to  obtain   the  data  are   not   warranted. 

(3)  Use  of  facilities  method:  This  method 
is   acceptable  where  the  use  of  facilities  U 
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clearly  determinable  on  a  comparable  basis 
and  where  use  of  this  method  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  basis  of  project  formulation 
and  authorization. 

MINIMTTM    allocation 

Each  purpose  shall  be  allocated.  In  every 
case,  at  least  its  separable  cost  (the  cost 
traceable  to  its  inclusion  in  a  multiple- 
purpose  project).  Limitations  of  basic  data 
may  occasionally  require  the  use  of  specific 
cost  (the  cost  of  features  identified  solely 
with  a  single  purpose)  and  other  available 
data  as  constituting  the  best  available  basis 
for  approximating  separable  costs. 

LEGISLATIVE    HI8TORT 

The  legislative  history  of  authorized  proj- 
ects shall  be  considered  In  the  allocation  of 
cost.  The  authorizing  act,  committee  re- 
ports, project  Justification  documents,  and 
similar  sources  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  of 
congressional  action  tliereupon. 

CONSIDERATION    OF    ECONOMIC    COSTS 

In  applying  any  one  of  the  above  alloca- 
tion methods,  taxes  in  an  amount  equal  to 
those  which  would  be  foregone  as  a  result 
of  Federal  development  of  the  power  rather 
than  the  most  likely  alternative  develop- 
ment shall  be  Included  as  an  economic  cost 
when  distributing  costs  among  the  project 
purposes  for  analysis  of  economic  Justifica- 
tion, but  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  costs 
thus  distributed  to  power. In  order  to  obtain 
the  allocation  of  project  costs  to  power. 

VALUE   OK   POWER 

The  value  of  power  produced  means  the 
estimated  market  valU'S  which  would  be  ob- 
tainable if  It  were  to  be  sold  on  an  open  com- 
petitive basis,  without  restriction  as  to  use 
or  resale.  The  value  of  power  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  the  lower  of  two  figures: 

(1)  The  estimated  actual  cost  of  equiva- 
lent power  from  the  most  likely  alternative 
source  that  would  be  expected  to  develop  in 
the  absence  of  the  project,  to  meet  the  same 
power  needs,  with  apprcpriate  adjustment  for 
transmission  costs  and  losses  and  other  tech- 
nical factors. 

(2)  Estimated  value  of  power  to  users. 
(Applicable  where  costs  of  alternative  power 
would  be  prohibitive  either  for  part  or  all 
of  the  power  produced  )  - 

The  value  of  power,  determined  as  Indi- 
cated above,  shall  be  used  for  computations 
of  economic  benefits  in  project  Justification 
and  for  the  allocation  of  project  costs.  It 
will  not  be  used  to  establish  the  level  of 
power  revenues,  which  are  based  on  the 
amortization  of  project  cosU  (Federal  power 
investment)  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
years. 

PROJECT   FEASIBILITT 

Criteria  of  project  feasibility  shaU  be  such 
that.  Insofar  as  can  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance : 

(1)  Projects  will  be  considered  economi- 
cally feasible  when  the  value  of  power  (as 
defined  at>ove)  will  at  least  equal  the  project 
costs  allocated  to  power,  plus  the  amount 
of  taxes  which  would  be  foregone  as  a  result 
of  Federal  development  of  the  power  rather 
than  the  most  likely  alternative  development. 

(3)  Projects  will  be  financially  feasible. 
I.e.,  they  will  have  potential  net  revenues 
from  power  sales  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment in  power. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION   OF  METHODS   OF  COST 
ALLOCATION 

The  separable  costs-remaining  benefits 
method  has  the  following  steps: 

(1)  The  benefits  of  each  purpose  are 
estimated. 

(2)  The  alternate  costs  of  single-purpose 
projects  to  obtain  the  same  benefits  are 
estimated. 

(3)  The  separable  cost  of  each  purpose  Is 
estimated. 
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(4)  The  separable  cost  of  each  purpose  in 
the  multiple-purpose  project  Is  deducted 
from  the  lesser  of  each  purpose's  benefits  or 
alternate  cost.  The  lesser  figure  is  used 
since  alternate  cost  is  used  in  this  method 
only  if  it  represents  a  Justifiable  expenditure, 
that  is,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  benefits. 

(5)  From  total  cost  of  project  deduct  all 
separable  costo  to  determine  residual  costs. 

(6)  Residual  costo.  designated  as  Joint 
costo  In  this  method,  are  distributed  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  remainders  found  in  step  4. 

(7)  To  determine  the  cost  allocated  to 
each  purpose,  add  the  separable  and  dis- 
tributed costs  for  each  purpose  and,  In  the 
case  of  power,  subtract  from  that  sum  the 
amount  of  taxes  foregone  which  was  used 
In  computing  power  costo  under  steps  2  and 
3  above. 

The  alternative  Justifiable  expenditure 
method  has  the  following  steps: 

( 1 )  Tlie  benefito  of  each  purpose  are  esti- 
mated. 

(2)  The  alternate  costo  of  single-purpose 
projecto  to  obtain  the  same  benefito  are 
estimated. 

(3)  The  specific  cost  of  each  purpose  is 
determined. 

(4)  The  specific  cost  of  each  purpose  in 
the  multiple-purpose  project  is  deducted 
from  the  lesser  of  that  purpose's  benefito 
or  alternate  cost.  The  lesser  figure  Is  used 
since  alternate  cost  is  used  in  this  method 
only  If  It  represents  a  Justifiable  exi>enditure, 
that  is.  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  benefito. 


(5)  From  total  cost  of  project  deduct  all 
specific  costo  to  determine  Joint  costo. 

(6)  Joint  costo  of  the  multiple-purpose 
project  are  distributed  among  purposes  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  remainders  found 
In  step  4. 

(7)  Allocation  of  project  cost  is  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  under  the 
separable   coete-remaining  benefito  method. 

The  use  of  facilities  method  has  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

( 1 )  The  use  which  Is  made  by  each  purpose 
of  Joint  project  facilities  is  estimated  on 
some  basis  which  is  comparable  for  the  pur- 
poses concerned,  using  such  measures  of  use 
as  those  of  flow,  reservoir  capacity,  energy 
consumption,  and  others  as  may  be  appli- 
cable. 

(2)  The  separable  cost  of  each  purpose  is 
estimated.  (In  cases  of  minor  Importance 
specific  rather  than  separable  costo  may  be 
used.) 

(3)  From  total  cost  of  project  deduct  all 
separable  costo  to  determine  Joint  (residual) 
costo. 

(4)  Joint  costo  of  the  multiple-purpose 
project  are  distributed  among  purposes  In 
proportion  to  the  comparable  measures  of 
use  of  the  Joint  facilities  estimated  in  ( 1 ) . 

(5)  To  determine  the  cost  allocated  to  each 
purpose,  add  the  separable  and  distributed 
costs  for  each  purpose  and.  In  the  case  of 
power,  subtract  from  that  sum  the  amount 
of  taxes  foregone  which  was  used  in  com- 
puting power  cost  under  (2)  above. 


Exhibit  B     " 

Table   I.— Comparison   of  project  roxl  allocated  to  hydroelectric  power  according   to  the 

allocation  method  used  ' 


Project 


tt. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


1.  Fort  Peck,  Mont 

2.  tiarrison,  .\.  Dak 

3.  Otthe.  .'^.  Dak 

4.  Fort  Randnll,  S.  r?ak 

5.  Oavlns  Point,  8.  Dak 

6.  .Norfolk.  Ark 

7.  Tablp  Rock.  Ark.-Mo 

8.  Hull  Shoaljt.  Mo 

Dpnison.  Tex.-Okla 

Whitncv,  Tex 

Fort  Oibson.  Okia 

TenkiUer  Ferry,  OkIa 

13.  Narrows,  Ark 

14.  niakrly  Moiintnin.  Ark 

15.  Mc.Nary.  OreR-Wa-sh , 

16.  The  Dalles,  Oref!-\Va.sh 

17.  Bonneville.  Ontr-Wa.<!h 

18.  CoTorado-Blf!  Thoraiwon 

19.  Colorado  Kiver  storage....... 

30.  Frylnf!t)an-.\rkansas 

21.  Boulder  Canyon 

22.  Columbia  Basin . 


ToUloost 


Total  eo9t 

Average  peroeotage. 


$158. 300. 000 

2U5.  (ino.  0(X> 

35«),  800.  000 

Kfi.  000.  000 

53. 000.  000 

28.  700.  000 

6fl.  7<H\.  (JOO 

7fi.  32«.  000 

ri2. 2^rn.  (»fio 

43.  98«.  3<I0 

44.  857.  000 
23.  772. 000 
13.239,000 
30.  f«K>.  (100 

284.  823.  miO 
270.  (HXl.  000 
82.  0.S5.  000 
158.999,000 
609,419.000 
156.  ,S41,  000 
163. 370. 413 
271.477.000 


Separable 
costs- 
remain- 
ing 
benefits 


3, 447, 378, 513 


Percent 
53.1 
55.0 
57.9 
71.4 
82.1 
65.5 
76.7 
56.6 
42.8 
18.2 
37.3 
51.8 
40.4 
75.2 
01.6 
91.6 
69  3 
41.9 
91.0 
28.5 
72.1 
80.6 


Alterna- 
tive jus- 
tifiable 
expendi- 
ture 


Percent 
55.3 
56.9 
59.5 
71.6 
81.9 
63.5 
74.6 
65.8 
44.8 
17.3 
39.7 
47.4 
36.6 
73.1 
91.6 
91.6 
69.6 
38.9 
90.9 
28.4 
76.4 
83.8 


Priority      Use  of 
of  use       facilities 


61.3 


61.3 


Percent 
40.0 
43.0 
46.2 
58.8 
66.8 
46.6 

ee.3 

47.0 
31.8 
18.2 
36.3 
61.7 
40.4 
65.0 
91.6 
91.5 
49.4 
35.8 
85.8 
24.6 
48.3 
73.1 


53.8 


Percent 

49.7 
52.0 
54.8 
60.2 
82.8 
72.8 
81.2 
65.5 
60.8 
23.6 
43.6 
64.2 
66.3 
76.3 
62.7 
73.8 
68.7 

(«) 

(♦) 

(«) 

(«) 

(*) 


Incre- 
mental 


62.8 


Percent 
"51.2 


49.0 
68.8 
56.2 
31.8 
18.2 
36.2 
61.8 
40.4 
66.3 
52.3 
61.1 
47.4 
35.8 
64.7 
24.6 
48.3 
57.2 


Speclflc 
costs 


50.8 


PeretrU 
25.1 
35.2 
33.1 
39.6 
47.7 
26.6 
23.2 
25.4 
21.4 
14.6 
24.  S 
35.6 
21.3 
49.7 
44.7 
S3.0 
43.9 
36.8 
56.0 
23.5 
48.3 
40.9 


34.7 


'Source:  Supplemental  memorandum  of  chairmen  to  members  of  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AffalR,  and  Public  W  orks,  Jan.  24,  1957;  based  on  dato  supplied  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  BuX^  RecuZ^ 

•Average  for  system  composed  of  Fort  Peck,  Garrison,  Oabe,  Fort  RandaU,  and  Qavins  Point.    No  dato  on  Indi- 
viQusi  proj©cvs  ^ivfii. 
» Includes  Olon  Canyon,  Flaming  Gorge,  Curecanti,  and  Xavaio. 
*  Not  given. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  concerning  the 
water  resources  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kerr  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Fulbbight 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  bill  Introduced  to- 
day by  Senator  Kemm.  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  development  of  our  Nation's 
water  resources.     I  have  been  concerned  for 


many  years  about  the  lack  of  guidance  ot 
the  Nation's  water  resources  development 
programs.  I  know  that  many  other  Sena- 
tors also  feel  that  we  are  sadly  neglecting 
this  Important  national  asset.  The  terri- 
ble floods  which  occtir  throughout  this  coun- 
try each  year  furnish  graphic  evidence  of  our 
failure  to  make  our  water  resources  work  for 
us.  rather  than  against  us.  Recent  reporto 
of  progress  on  water  developmento  In  Russia 
and  Red  China  indicate  that  our  antagonisto 
are  fully  aware  of  the  signiflcance  of  water 
projecte  in  developing  a  nation's  economic 
potentials.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
in  the  Congress,  and  a  large  segment  of  the 
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publlo,  who  look  on  our  rather  meager  oon- 
Mrvatlon  efforts  aa  "pork  barrel"  politics. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  the  harneaalng  of  our 
abundant  water  resources  has  proved  to  be, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  wlaest  and  most 
profitable  domestic  program  in  which  our 
Oovernment  participates. 

The  before  and  after  plcturea  of  the  TVA 
projects  should  convince  the  most  confirmed 
skeptic  on  ths  latent  economic  potential 
In  every  major  river  system.  The  develop* 
ment  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  promises 
to  revolutloniae  In  a  like  manner  the  econ- 
omy of  Arkanua  and  Oklahoma,  Oomplt- 
tlon  of  tht  Arkansas  River  program  will  be 
one  of  tht  most  significant  economic  events 
in  my  atat«*i  history.  My  only  regret  is 
that  the  project  was  not  Initlattd  ytan  ago. 
I  have  touched  briefly  on  the  importance 
of  water  reeouroee  projecu.  X  do  this  in  or* 
der  to  emphaslM  the  lack  of  an  explicit 
congressional  poUcy  in  this  vital  area  of 
Oovernment  activity,  It  is  almost  unbellev* 
able  that  we  do  not  have  statutory  policy 
guides  for  a  coordinated,  effective  water 
conservation  program.  The  bill  Z  have  co- 
sponsored  win  fill  this  void.  It  puts  the 
Congrees  firmly  on  record  in  support  of  ex- 
panded efforts  in  the  field  of  water  conser- 
vation. There  will  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  on  allocation  of 
project  costs  and  the  factors  to  be  Included 
In  beneflt-cost  ratios.  The  bill  will  halt 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  exercise  of 
powers  which  should  only  be  exercised  by 
the  Congress.  The  Bureau  has,  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  restrictive  project-cost  criteria, 
effectively  scuttled  many  needed,  worth- 
while projects.  In  a  sense,  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  an  executive  agency  would  step 
Into  the  vucuiun  left  by  failure  to  enact  a 
definite  congressional  policy.  The  bill  will 
clear  away  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  this 
Important  field  and  once  again  put  Con- 
gress In  Its  rightful  position  of  being  the 
Judge  of  what  criteria  are  to  t^e  used  In  de- 
veloping our  water  resoiu'ces. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  memories  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  listing  below  some  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Biireau  of  the 
Budget  in  determining  project  eligibility: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  formula  pre- 
Tents  use  of  the  Incremental  method  of  al- 
locating costs  for  power  facilities.  The  Bu- 
reau's formula  fails  to  recognize  that  power 
generation  is  usually  an  incidental  purpose 
and  only  In  isolated  Instances  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  construct  hydroelectric 
plants,  as  such.  However,  the  prevailing 
practice  Is  to  allocate  project  costs  to  power 
as  if  It  were  a  principal  purpose  and  this 
results  In  an  unfair  cost  disadvantage  for 
the  power  aspects. 

a.  The  criteria  established  by  the  Bureau 
require  that  taxes  foregone  be  substracted 
from  the  benefit  side  of  calculations  to  deter- 
mine feasibility  of  power  generation.  This 
formula  does  not  talte  into  account  the  in- 
creased tax  revenues  resulting  from  general 
stimulation  of  the  local  economy  and  often 
results  in  reducing  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  of 
power  features  below  unity.  The  same  di- 
rective also  makes  it  mandatory  for  the  con- 
struction agency  to  calculate  power  benefits 
based  upon  the  cost  of  securing  alternative 
power  from  a  phantom  Federal  steamplant. 
This  Is  the  most  unlikely  of  any  alternative 
which  couM  develop  in  the  project  area. 

3.  The  Bureau's  formula  limits  the  repay- 
ment period  for  the  power  generation  fea- 
tures to  the  lesser  of  60  years,  or  useful  proj- 
ect life.  This  is  an  unrealistic  and  restric- 
tive provision  which  results  in  arbitrarily 
high  power  rates.  The  payout  period  should 
be  changed  to  coincide  with  the  useful  life 
of  the  project. 

4.  Bureau  policy  now  prevents  inclusion 
of  secondary  benefits  in  the  laeneflt-cost  ratio. 
However,  the  Indirect  project  costs  are  in- 
cluded. These  two  provisions  seriously  Im- 
pair the  validity  of  project  evaluation  studies. 


Our  bill  would  abolish  these  restrictions 
and  establish  a  more  realistic  policy  to  guide 
the  agencies  concerned  with  these  problems. 
It  is  a  traglo  situation  when  the  Congress 
stands  Idly  by  and  lets  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  assume  a  lift  or  death  power  over 
these  projects,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  on  th«<  intricacies  of  project  data  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions will  nttd  to  bt  modlfltd  to  achitvt  a 
bill  which  wt:.l  bt  fair  and  tquitabis  to  every* 
one  ooncerntd.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  at 
least  start  sums  serious  thinking  about  tht 
dtflottnclts  in  our  present  poliolta.  If  tt 
strvts  only  ait  a  vthlolt  for  discussions  In  tht 
Congress,  thf  extouUvt  branrh  and  in  inter* 
tsted  privatt  groups,  tht  bill  will  havt  strvtd 
a  good  purpoH.  I  hopt  all  Benators  will  glvt 
tht  bill  stritius  study. 

I  would  llkt  to  point  out  that  Rtprtttnta* 
tlvt  TaiMBLi,  of  Arkansas,  has  introduetd  a 
similar  bill  \x\  tht  Houst. 


RECOONmON  OP  WATER  LAWS  OP 
CERTAIN  STATES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
HruskaI,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  reaffirm  and  recognize 
the  water  laws  of  the  States  lying  wholly 
or  partly  w(«t  of  the  98th  meridian. 

The  bill  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
State  water  rights  proposal.  In  the  last 
Congress,  it;  was  known  as  the  Barrett 
bill. 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  Leg- 
islative Resolution  23  of  the  69th  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska:  and  also 
an  editorial  entitled  "Leave  Water 
Rights  to  States."  published  in  the 
Lincoln  Evening  Journal  and  Nebraska 
State  Journal  of  January  31,  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution and  editorial  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1592)  to  affirm  and  rec- 
ognize the  v/ater  laws  of  the  States  lying 
wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  98th  merid- 
ian, introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  resolution  and  editorial  presented 
by  Mr.  Curtis  are  as  follows: 

Legislativk  Rksoltttion  33 

Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  recent  assertions  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  have  deprived  States 
and  persons  of  rlghte  which  said  States  and 
persons  previously  enjoyed  to  regulate  and 
control  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  respec- 
tive States;  and 

Whereas  snld  decisions  and  assertions  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  develop- 
ing gradually  into  Federal  supremacy  and 
usurpation  over  water  which,  if  continued, 
will  destroy  individual  and  State  rights  over 
water  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  an  all 
powerful  centralized  government  control 
thereover:   Now,  therefore,  l)e  it 

Resolved  by  the  membera  o/  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  69th.  session  assembled — 

1.  That  the  Congress  and  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Representatives  of 
Nebraska  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  they  are  hereby  urged  and 
requested  to  take  all  necessary  action  to 
(a)    preserve    the    water   rights   of   the    In- 


dividual and  the  States  and  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral usurpation  of  those  rights;  (b)  see  that 
legislation  is  initiated  and  supported  to  rec- 
ognize and  protect  rights  of  IndlvldunU  and 
States  which  have  bttn  taktn  from  them  by 
tht  Ftderal  courts  and  tht  Dtpartmtnt  of 
Justice;  and  (c)  in  every  way  possible,  to 
reamrm,  renew,  and  defend  the  ooncepu  that 
waur  righu  art  property  rightt  and  that 
tstablishtd  rights  to  tht  ust  of  wattr,  by  a 
Btatt  or  an  individual,  should  not  be  uken 
awny  without  due  process  uf  law  and  ade- 
quatt  oumpensattun, 

2.  That  ceruned  cuplts  of  this  rttoluUun 
bt  promptly  trankmitliKl  to  tht  Prtsideiit 
and  Vicv  President  of  tht  Unlttd  Btates, 
Hptaker  of  the  Itouse  <>(  Rvpresentatlves  uf 
tht  Uuittd  Htatts,  clinirmon  of  tht  U  I. 
Htnatt  and  Houst  Commlttttt  on  Interior 
aitd  Insular  Affairs,  U.a  Mtnator  Roman  L. 
MausRA,  V  H.  Senator  Cabl  T,  Cttans.  US. 
Represenutlvt  Fmil  Wbavhi,  U,S.  Iltprt* 
stnutivt  Olknn  Cunninonam,  VM,  lUprt* 
stntatlvt  DoNAtj)  F.  McOtNLBT,  and  Ua. 
Representative  LAwaatici  BaocK. 

DwtuiiT  W.  Burnkt, 
frrjldf n(  of  the  Legiilature. 
I,  Hugo  F.  Srb, .  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legis- 
lative Resolution  23,  which  was  passed  by 
tht  Legislature  of  Nebraska  In  eoth  regular 
session  on  the  25th  day  of  March  1B59. 

Uuoo  F.  Baa. 

Clerk  0/  the  Legislature. 

I  From    the    Lincoln    Evening    Journal    and 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  Jan.  31.  1050| 

Lkavz  Watzb  Rights  to  drsTKa 

The  line  between  Federal  and  Statt  rights 
Is  always  vague  and  often  controversial. 

Scientific  and  social  advances  necessarily 
have  shifted  some  activities  away  from  local 
authority  toward  Federal  management.  But 
in  the  field  of  water  rights,  control  clearly 
must  continue  to  rest  with  the  States. 

Legislation  to  make  this  point  clear  will 
be  considered  by  Congress  this  year,  as  it  has 
In  several  past  sessions.  Many  lawmakers 
f*el  this  Is  urgently  needed  to  counter  an 
attitude  within  the  administration,  prima- 
rily In  the  Justice  Department,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  should  control  the  use  of 
water.  This  view  also  has  t>een  upheld  In 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dectsloxis. 

Traditionally,  the  right  to  use  water  haa 
been  regarded  as  a  property  right,  the  same 
as  a  right  to  use  land.  On  this  basis,  water 
rights  seem  definitely  to  belong  to  the  States. 

Any  change  In  this  concept  would  play 
havoc  with  existing  water  rights  Issued  by 
States.  Irrigators  guard  these  rights  even 
more  diligently  than  their  property. 

They  are  well  aware  that  any  tampering 
with  present  water  appropriations  would  en- 
danger the  whole  structure  of  Irrigation. 
Much  of  Nebraska's  agricultural  economy  Is 
built  on  the  sanctity  of  existing  water  rights. 

If  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  pre- 
empt the  right  of  Nebraskans  to  use  water 
flowing  through  the  State,  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  advantages  of  a  twuntlful 
water  supply  would  be  lost.  So  would  a 
sound   principle  of  governmental  authority. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT.  RELATING  TO  APPLICABIL- 
ITY OP  EQUAL  TIME  PROVISIONS 
TO  NEWS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  announced  a  decision  which 
cannot  help  but  undermine  one  of  our 
most  precious  freedoms,  freedom  of  the 
press.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  Daly  De- 
cision, in  which  the  FCC  ordered  a  Chi- 
cago television  station  to  provide  equal 
time  for  a  mayoralty  candidate  because 


the  current  mayor,  alao  t  candidate,  had 
been  seen  on  a  newscast. 

I  shall  review  that  caae  briefly  to  point 
up  what  I  believe  la  a  necessary  change 
In  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

Late  last  year  Lar  Daly  announced 
himself  a  candidate  for  both  Republican 
niid  Democratic  nomlnatloni  for  mayor 
of  ChloaBO.  Mr,  Lar  Daly  often  haa 
been  a  candidate,  but  never  a  winner, 
Mitjor  candldatci  In  thli  election  were 
Mayor  Richnrd  Daly  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Shrrhan, 

During  the  oourie  of  Its  regular  newt 
rovrrnur,  tolcvlsiun  lUtlon  WBBM-TV, 
hnd  whnt  It  frit  to  be  Important  aiipccta 
of  the  cnmpal»n  aa  a  part  uf  Its  nrwi 
presentation,  This  included  both  of  Iho 
aforementioned  wcntu-mcn  niing  nomi- 
nation papers.  Also  Mayor  Daly  waa 
shown  greeting  a  foreign  dignitary  and 
the  mayor  and  his  wife  oprnlng  the 
March  of  Dimes  campnlRn.  Mr,  Prcsl- 
dent,  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  these  items 
are  normal  news  stories  in  the  public 
interest,  the  latter  two  nothlntr  more 
than  usual  news  coverage  of  Chicago's 
chief  executive. 

However,  the  FCC.  by  a  one-vote  ma- 
jority, decided  that  this  noitnal  news 
coverape  required  the  station  to  Bive 
equal  time  to  Lar  Daly,  as  a  candidate, 
on  a  resular  newscast. 

This  interpretation  has  far-reaching 
results.  First,  it  abridges  radically  both 
the  usefulness  of  radio  and  television 
to  our  society  and  their  freedom  as  news 
media.  Second,  it  will  necessitate,  on 
the  part  of  the  broadcasting  industry, 
a  negative  approach  to  the  role  broad- 
cast Journalism  plays  in  our  present  way 
of  life. 

To  hold  that  news  coveraee  must  be 
matched  by  allotting  equal  free  time  to 
other  candidates,  even  though  the  orig- 
inal appearance  is  obviously  a  part  of 
reasonable  coverage  of  news  having  gen- 
eral interest  for  the  public,  is  a  crippling 
decision  with  respect  to  broadcast  jour- 
nalism, though  this  decision  was 
based  on  the  language  contained  in  sec- 
tion 315' a)  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  scope 
of  the  PCC  as  described  In  the  preamble 
to  that  act  has  been  broadened  far  be- 
yond anything  that  wa.s  contemplated  by 
Congress.  The  preamble  of  that  act  in- 
dicates no  intention  thus  to  regulate  and 
Interfere  with  the  programing  of  radio 
and  television  stations. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  better  study  this  statement 
in  light  of  the  passage  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  preamble  and  section  315(a)  of  the 
act  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preamble 
and  section  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Etc.  151.  Purposes  of  chapter:  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  created. 
For  the  purpose  of  regulating  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  In  communication  by 
wire  and  radio  so  as  to  make  available,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  rapid,  efBcient,  nationwide,  and 
worldwide  wire  and  radio  communication 
service  with  adequate  facUities  at  reasonable 
charges,  for  the  purpose  of  the  national 
defense,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  safety 


Of  life  and  property  through  the  um  of  wire 
and  radio  communication,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  mora  effective  execution 
of  this  policy  by  oentraliciiig  authority  here- 
tofore granted  by  law  to  several  agencies  and 
by  granting  additional  authority  with  re> 
spect  to  interstate  nnd  foreign  oommeroe  in 
wire  and  radio  commuuioatlon,  there  la  ere« 
ated  a  oommivsion  to  be  itnnwn  aa  the  "Fad- 
eral  Oommunleationa  commiaalon,'*  which 
shall  be  eonstttuted  a«  hereinafter  provided, 
and  whioh  shall  sNeruve  and  euioree  the 
piuvlaiuiia  uf  UiU  chapter. 

■ao.  815,  Cnndldat*a  for  pubUe  ofle*!  fa> 
ollillasi  rules 
(a)  If  any  liei>ni»«  »ihnll  p(*rmu  any  per»on 
who  U  H  Ivgitlly  qunlintKl  oniidldate  tor  any 
|)Ubllo  offlre  to  use  a  brunUcMilitg  sutlun,  he 
shnll  nfTurd  equal  op|>ortunui»«  tu  all  olhor 
aiirh  rnndldatPK  for  thnt  office  in  the  use  of 
such  broadcasting  station:  frovldrd.  Thnt 
suoh  licensee  ahall  have  no  power  of  censor- 
ship over  the  material  brondrnst  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  No  obllgntlon  is 
imposed  upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  uaa 
of  its  station  by  uiiy  such  candidate. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  It  will  be 
noted  that  nowhere  is  such  stringent,  un- 
necessary regulation  contemplated. 

The  dissemination  of  news  is  essential 
to  an  infoimed  pubhc.  Only  by  this 
means  can  the  American  people  form  in- 
telligent opinions  and  express  their  views 
which  are  ultimately  effected  in  what  we 
do  in  this  body  and  in  the  other  House. 

To  this  end.  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  differing  political  points  of 
view  serves  a  most  useful  purpose.  To 
say.  however,  that  the  incidental  appear- 
ance on  a  news  broadcast  of  a  political 
candidate  requires  identical  coverage  for 
other  candidates  deprives  the  broad- 
caster of  the  right  to  make  his  own  deci- 
sion. The  practical  effect  can  only  be 
to  eliminate  coverage  of  political  cam- 
paigns by  radio  and  TV. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  free- 
dom of  the  press,  as  described  in  the 
first  amendment,  means  freedom  to  exer- 
cise judgment  as  to  what  is  the  news  and 
the  way  in  which  it  will  be  reported.  The 
broadcaster  must  be  given  latitude  in 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  his  station. 

The  policy  inherent  in  this  decision, 
were  it  maintained  on  a  broad  basis  ap- 
plicable to  all  news  media,  would  make 
democracy  unworkable  8is  we  know  it. 
Shall  we  demand  equal  space  in  news- 
papers on  a  word-for-word  basis  each 
time   a   rival   candidate   is  mentioned? 
Must  we  insist  upon  picture-for-picture 
in  our  newspapers  and  magazines  each 
time  reasonable  coverage  of  the  news  in- 
cludes a  photograph  of  a  candidate  for 
office?    Would  we  be  correct — legally  and 
morally — in  using  the  second-class  postal 
privileges  extended  to  newspapers  as  an 
excuse  for  unwarranted  jurisdiction  over 
equality  of  coverage  in  their  editorials 
and  regular  news  coverage?    I  think  not. 
Mr.  President,  the  February  19  deci- 
sion by  the  FCC  made  it  impossible  for 
the  broadcaster  to  take  full  advantage  of 
his  own  technical  capabilities.     It  will  re- 
duce drastically  the  amount  of  news  ac- 
corded the  public  about  election  cam- 
paigns.   Such  broadcast  news  coverage 
as  that  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed will  be  in  grave  danger  of  disap- 
pearing.    This  is  because  the  so-called 
equal-time  provision  of  the  act  has  been 


Interpreted  as  applying  not  to  Just  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office,  but  candldatea 
for  any  elective  office  at  all.  It  will  apply, 
apparently,  to  actiona  of  an  ofScial— In 
hla  ofBclal  capacity— whenever  he  be- 
comes again  a  candidate.  It  would  mean 
a  virtual  blackout  of  public  actlvltlea.  ai 
well  aa  political  aotiWtlca,  durlni  a  cam- 
paign period. 

Judgmenta  ai  to  the  newiworthtneaa 
and  the  meani  of  preaontlna  newnworthy 
evenU  oonoorninH  oandtdatai  wih  not  be 
made  on  a  news-value  baali.  They  will 
have  to  be  made  with  an  eyr  to  the 
amount  of  tlmo  which  mum  bt  given  tht 
candidate'!  opponenu.  p*eaent  and 
potential. 

Mr.  President.  It  le  my  opinion  that 
Nuch  dedsloni  should  be  bated  upon  the 
honest  Judgment  of  radio  and  television 
broadcasters  weiMhing  only  the  Lews- 
worthiness  of  U«  story  or  individual  con- 
cerned, without  his  being  saddled  with 
obligations  ad  Infinitum  to  other  candi- 
dates. Responsibility  and  freedom  go 
hand  In  hand,  and  I  believe  that  our 
American  broadcasters  are  mature 
enough  to  carry  out  their  obligations  in 
this  regard. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  abridge  the  considerable  equal  time 
rights  now  enjoyed  by  all  candidates. 
They  are  safeguarded.  Nor  do  I  have 
any  desire  to  establish  some  electoral 
system  of  prejudgment  and  and  exclusion 
by  our  broadcasters.  They  would.  I  am 
sure,  be  the  first  to  reject  such  an  ar- 
rangement. Deeply  ingrained  in  the 
nature  of  these  men  is  the  American 
sense  of  fairplay.  And  they  must  an- 
swer to  an  ever-present  conscience  in 
the  voice  of  the  public. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  designed  to  make  clear  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  section  315 
(a)  of  the  act.  That  intent  is  not  to 
prevent  a  broadcaster  from  exercising  his 
judgment  in  determining  the  news- 
worthiness  of  a  story  based  upon  what 
additional  time  commitments  will  be 
forced  upon  him.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  assuring  our  broad- 
casting journalists— and  the  public  as 
well— that  we  shall  permit  imfettered 
news  coverage  of  all  aspects  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  election  campaigns 
included. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1604)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  piovide  that 
"equal  time"  provisions  shall  not  apply 
to  news  programs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allott,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  end  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
315  (a)  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  If  any  licensee  shall  per- 
mit any  person  who  is  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  any  public  offlce  to  use  a 
broadcasting  station,   he  shall  afford  equal 
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opportunities  to  all  other  such  candidates 
for  that  office  in  the  use  of  such  broadcast- 
ing station:  Provided,  That  such  licensee 
shall  have  no  power  of  censorship  over  the 
material  broadcast  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  No  obligation  is  hereby  im- 
posed upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  use  of 
Its  station  by  any  such  candidate.  Appear- 
ance by  a  legally  qualified  candidate  on 
any  news  program,  including  news  re- 
ports and  news  commentaries,  where  the 
format  and  production  of  the  program  are 
determined  by  the  broadcasting  station,  or 
by  the  network  in  the  case  of  a  network 
program,  and  the  candidate  in  no  way  ini- 
tiated the  recording  or  the  broadcast,  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  use  of  a  broadcasting 
station  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section." 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  STATES  OF 
KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA  RELAT- 
ING TO  WATERS  OP  BIG  BLUE 
RIVER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL],  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  having  for  its  purpose  the  granting 
of  congressional  consent  to  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  enter  into  the 
negotiation  of  a  compact  with  respect  to 
the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  its 
tributaries,  including  the  Little  Blue 
River. 

The  Big  Blue  flows  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  leaving  the  State  of  Nebraska 
in  Gage  County  and  entering  Kansas  in 
Marshall  County.  Tlie  Little  Blue  like- 
wise flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
leaving  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  Jeffer- 
son County  and  entering  Kansas  in 
Washington  County. 

It  appears  desirable  at  this  time  for 
the  two  States  to  begin  negotiations  look- 
ing   toward    an   apportionment   of   the 
waters  of  these  streams  so  that  they  may 
be  developed  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
without  controversy  between  the  States. 
The  Governors  of  both  States,  accord- 
ing to  Information  received  here,  are  in 
favor    of    this    step    being    taken.     The 
Kansas  Water  Resources  Board  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  action  at  its  March 
9  meeting  approving  the  text  of  the  bill, 
and  His  Excellency  Governor  Docking,  of 
Kansas,  is  reported  to  support  the  bill  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  Dan  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  director  of  water 
resources  for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  like- 
wise supports  this  proposed  legislation 
and  has  reported  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  His  Excellency  Gov.  Ralph 
G.  Brooks,  of  Nebraska,  concurs  in  this 
approach  toward  effecting  apportion- 
ment of  these  streams  between  the 
States. 

As  the  text  of  the  bill  indicates,  no 
compact,  the  negotiation  of  which  is  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  parties  thereto  until  it  has  been 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the 
respective  States,  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  of  both 
States  is  to  be  commended  for  their  vision 
in  taking  this  timely  action  which  will 
have  a  heavy  and  vital  impact  upon  the 
future  water  history  and  uses  of  these 
two  neighboring  States. 


This  is  another  example  of  the  splen- 
did working  relationship  which  has  ex- 
isted between  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It 
pleases  me  a  great  deal  to  be  instru- 
mental in  this  small  way  toward  putting 
in  concrete  form  this  further  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
helpfulness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  which  is 
brief,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1605)  granting  the  consent 
of  ConRress  to  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a 
compact  relating  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue  River  and 
its  tributaries  as  they  affect  such  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Schoeppel,  and  Mr. 
Curtis),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  a  compact  relating  to  the  in- 
terests of  such  States  in  the  waters  of  the 
Big  Blue  River  and  all  Its  tributaries,  and 
providing  for  an  equitable  apportionment  be- 
tween said  States  of  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  and  for  mat- 
ters  incident   thereto:    Provided,   That   one 
qualified  person  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  such 
negotiations  as  Chairman,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Pre-sident  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
proceedings  and  on  the  compact.     No  com- 
pact, the  negotiation  of  which  Is  authorized 
by  this  Act.  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties 
thereto  until  It  has  been  ratlfled  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  each  of  the  respective  States,  and 
approved    by    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary and  expenses  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  appointed  hereunder:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  representative,  if  otherwise 
employed  by  the  United  States,  shall  not  re- 
ceive additional  salary  for  services  performed 
in  connection  with  the  compact  negoUatlons 
authorized  herein. 


duced  by  Mr.  Carroll,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT  TO  PROVIDE  AN  ADDITIONAL 
FEDERAL   RESERVE   DISTRICT 
Mr.  CARROLL.     Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
provide  for  an  additional  Federal  Reserve 
district.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday.  April  10,  In 
order  to  give  other  Senators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor  it  If  they  so  desire 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  1607)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional Federal  Reserve   district,   intro- 


DESIGNATIGN  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY, 
1959,  AS  A  NATIONWIDE  DAY  OP 
PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  Me- 
morial Day,  1959,  as  a  day  for  a  nation- 
wide prayer  for  peace. 

Especially  In  these  days  of  one  world 
crisis  after  another,  and  ominous  rum- 
blinss  and  threats  of  war  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  globe,  the  desire  for  peace  is 
uppermost  In  the  minds  of  all  Americans. 
Nearly  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  faith 
or  creed,  realize  that  religion  Is  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  our  Nation.  Indeed, 
it  was  our  forefathers"  desire  to  worship 
freely  that  caused  them  to  leave  their 
homes  and  cross  the  seas  to  found  a  new 
country.  Because  of  their  willingness  to 
fight  and  die  for  their  beliefs,  this  right 
to  freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed  us 
In  the  Constitution. 

People  of  all  religious  faiths  also  real- 
ize and  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer. 
Thus  I  think  that  it  is  fitting  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  lead  the  way  and 
issue  this  proclamation  in  order  to  en- 
courage all  our  people  to  pray  for  peace. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution lie  on  the  desk  through  Tuesday, 
April  14,  in  case  other  Senators  desire 
to  join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  oy  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  87 >  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Memorial  Day. 
1959,  as  a  day  for  a  nationwide  prayer 
for  peace,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  the  President  U 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  Memorial  Day.  1959.  by 
praying,  each  in  accordance  with  his  reli- 
gious faith,  for  permanent  peace,  designating 
a  period  during  such  day  in  which  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  unite  In 
prayer  for  a  permanent  peace;  calling  upon 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  unite 
in  prayer  at  such  time;  and  calling  upon  the 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  all  other 
mediums  of  Information  to  Join  in  observing 
such  day  and  period  of  prayer. 


AMENDMENT      OF      FEDERAL      RE- 
SERVE   ACT,   RELATING   TO  CER- 
TAIN RESERVES— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  1120,  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  Reserve  requirements  for  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
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which  would  eliminate  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  and  other  banking  laws 
the  classification  "central  Reserve  city." 
and  reclassify  New  York  and  Chicago  as 
Reserve  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment lie  at  the  desk  tlirough  Friday  of 
this  week  so  that  other  Senators  may 
join  as  cosp>onsors  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  o  dered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
lemarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Bankmg  iind  Currency,  as 
follows ; 

On  page  1.  in  line  4.  strike  out  "provisos" 
..nd  insert  "proviso":  In  line  5.  strike  out 
"and  fifth  paragraphs"  and  Insert  "para- 
graph": in  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "and  (c), 
respectively";  in  line  7.  strike  out  "each";  in 
line  8.  strike  out  "fifth"  ard  insert  "fourth." 

On  page  2.  lines  6.  7.  and  8,  strike  out  "and 
a  member  t>ank  In  a  central  Reserve  city  nxay 
hold  and  maintain  the  reserve  balances  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  above." 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  15  through  19, 
and  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  19  ct  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
fifth  paragraph,  lettered  'ic)'." 

On  page  2,  line  21,  after  "amended"  insert 
the  following: 

"(i)  by  striking  out '( 1 )  by  member  banks 
in  central  Reserve  cities  or  (2)  by  member 
banks  in  Reserve  cities  or  (3)  by  member 
banks  not  In  Reserve  or  central  Reserve  cities 
or  (4)  by  all  member  bank^'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '(1)  by  member  banks  in  Re- 
serve cities  or  (2)  by  member  banks  not  in 
Reserve  cities  or  (3>  by  all  member  banks' 
and  (U)." 

On  page  2.  after  line  23,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  New  York  and  Chicago  are 
hereby  reclassified  as  Reserve  cities. 

**(b)  The  classification  'central  Reserve 
city'  and  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  clas- 
sify or  reclassify  cities  as  'central  Reserve 
cities'  is  terminated. 

"(c)  All  references  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  In  the  National  Bank  Act,  and  In  any 
other  Federal  statute  to  central  Reserve  cities 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  t-hall  be  treated  as 
reference  to  Reserve  cities." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Bank  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  reserves 
required  to  be  maintained  l>y  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrtitem  against  de- 
posits and  to  eliminate  the  classification 
'central  Reserve  city'." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  BirsH 
is  as  follows : 

Statxment  rr  Sinato*  Bttsh 
This  amendment  will  eliminate  a  dlsciiml- 
natlcm  vmder  which  New  York  and  Chicago 
are  now  suffering,  requiring  them  to  carry 
more  reserves  against  their  deposits  than 
banks  in  the  49  Reserve  clUea.  The  hUtorlc 
reasons  for  this  discrimination  ceased  in  1917, 
and  it  la  high  time  that  we  ceased  the  dU- 
crimination. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  recom- 
mended a  bill  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  and  Democratic  members  as  S. 
1120.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  ex- 
pressed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  to 
permit  moving  toward  a  more  equitable  and 
rational  structure  of  reserve  requirements. 
As  part  of  this  program  the  Board  proposed 
reducing  the  range  within  which  it  could  set 
reserve  requirements  in  central  Reserve  cities 
from  the  present  13-26  percent  down  to  10- 
20  percent,  the  range  now  applicable  to  Re- 
serve cities.  However,  the  Board  would  not 
have  abolished  the  central  Reserve  city  classi- 
fication. The  Board  would  still  be  permitted 
to  establish  a  higher  reserve  requirement  for 
central  Reserve  cities  than  for  Reserve  cities. 
ThlB  is  now  the  case.  Banks  in  central  Re- 
serve cities  are  required  to  maintain  18  per- 
cent of  their  deposits  as  reserves,  while  banks 
In  Reserve  cities  are  only  required  to  keep 
16"2  percent  of  their  deposits  as  reserves. 
This  1"2  percent  differential  means  that 
central  Reserve  city  banks  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  must  keep  some  $400  million  of  re- 
serves in  their  Federal  Reserve  banks  which 
t-iey  would  have  available  for  lending  if  they 
were  subject  to  the  same  reserve  requirements 
as  Reserve  cities. 

The  original  reason  for  the  central  Reserve 
city  classification,  under  the  National  Bank 
Act,  was  that  banks  in  Reserve  cities  were 
permitted  to  keep  a  portion  of  their  reserves 
in  banks  in  central  Reserve  cities.  This  made 
classification  as  a  central  Reserve  city  a  real 
asset  to  that  city's  banks,  and  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  both  voluntarily  became  central  Re- 
serve cities  shortly  after  1887,  but  after  1917. 
all  member  bank  reserves  had  to  be  kept  in 
the  appropriate  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and 
classification  as  a  central  Reserve  city  became 
only  a  handicap.  St.  Louis  was  able  to  escape 
from  the  classification  in  1922  by  reclassifica- 
tion as  a  Reserve  city.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, however,  have  not  been  successful  either 
in  escaping  from  the  classification  or  in 
having  the  reserve  requirements  of  the  clas- 
sification placed  on  a  par  with  the  reserve 
requirements  of  the  Reserve  cities.  Conse- 
quently, they  still  suffer  from  a  handicap 
imposed  for  a  reason  which  has  been  an 
anachronism  since  1917. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
simply  to  Increase  member  bank  reserves.  If 
this  were  its  only  pm-pose,  it  would  l>e  in- 
flationary, and  this  I  should  oppose  as  much 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  oppose 
it.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  take 
other  action,  for  example,  through  open 
market  operations,  to  offset  any  possible 
infiationary  effect  which  this  amendment 
might  have. 

The  sole  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
eliminate  the  discrimination  under  which 
central  Reserve  city  banks  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  have  been  suffering  for  many  years. 


NATIONAL  MINING  AND  MINERALS 
POLICY— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  25,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Bartlktt  and  Grukning  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1537)  to  establish  a  national 
mining  and  minerals  policy.  Introduced 
by  Mr,  Allott  on  March  25,  1959. 


STABILIZATION  OP  PRODUCTION  OP 
LEAD  AND  ZINC— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BELL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  25,  1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Chttrch.  Bartlett.  and  Grtjen- 
ING,  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 


sors of  the  bill  (S.  1538)  to  stabilize  pro- 
duction of  lead  and  zinc  from  domestic 
mines,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  on 
March  25,  1959. 


HOME  GARDEN  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEEDY  FAMILIES — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  25,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  DoirGL.\s. 
Humphrey,  and  Randolph  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S. 
1561 )  to  establish  a  home  gardening  pro- 
gram to  assist  needy  persons  in  supple- 
menting their  food  supplies,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  on  March  25,  1959. 


CONSUMERS    ACT    OF    1959— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  26,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Randolph  and  O'Mahoney  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (8.  1571)  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumers  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  economic  interests  of 
consumers;  to  coordinate  the  administra- 
tion of  consumer  services  by  transferring 
to  such  department  certain  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  other  agencies;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  March 
26.  1959. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

Address  entitled  "A  Republican  ChaUenge: 
Keeping  Ours  the  Party  of  Freedom,"  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  Wayne  County 
Republican  Central  Committee,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  April  2.  1959. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

Article  entitled  "A  Voice  for  the  Cities," 
written  by  Senator  Clark,  aiul  published  in 
the  Nation  of  March  7.  1959. 
ByMr.  JAVITS: 

Correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobUlzatlon  re- 
garding problems  of  clvU  defense  m  event  of 
a  nuclear  war. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  J.  GRAHAM  PARSONS  TO 
BE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Cmnmittee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination 
of  J.  Graham  Parsons,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice 
Walter  S.  Robertson,  resignedL 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rules,  the  pending  ix>mination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days. 
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NOTICE  OF  RESUMED  HEARINGS 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  I  Mr.  HennincsJ 
has  asked  me  to  announce  that,  follow- 
ing the  Senate  recess  for  Easter,  public 
hearings  on  pending  Federal  civil-rights 
proposals  are  being  resumed  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  April  8,  1959,  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  318 — the  caucus  room — of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Organizations  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in  testifying  or  in  filing  statements 
for  the  RicoRO  should  communicate, 
preferably  in  writing,  with  the  office  of 
the  subcommittee. 


NEEDED:  AGGRESSIVE  DIPLOMACY, 
TEMPERED  BY  REASON,  IN  DEAL- 
ING WITH  THE  KREMLIN  ON  THE 
BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  recog- 
nize that  in  the  days  ahead  the  world — 
particularly  the  free  world — will  be  faced 
with  serious  decisions  that  may  well 
affect  our  security  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  the  Com- 
munist efforts  at  world  aggression,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  Soviet-created 
crisis  in  Berlin,  we  need,  I  believe,  ag- 
gressive diplomacy,  tempered  by  reason. 
In  attempting  to  find  a  solution  not  only 
to  the  problems  relating  to  Germany,  but 
also  to  the  general  lessening  of  E:ast- 
West  tensions.  The  Berlin  crisis,  espe- 
cially, presents  a  real  challenge. 

Recently  the  Western  Alliance,  through 
Its  NATO  meetings,  has  again  examined 
the  Allied  position,  and  has  found  it  con- 
structed upon  a  solid  foundation  of 
principle,  reason,  honor,  justice,  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  involved,  in- 
cluding their  right  to  freedom. 

By  contrast,  it  is  again  evident  that  the 
Soviet  policy  toward  Berlin,  first,  is  based 
on  violation  of — not  adherence  to — its 
international  agreements. 

Second.  It  shows  a  disinterest  in  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  people  in- 
volved, and  aims  only  at  furthering  the 
efforts  of  the  Communists  toward  gain- 
ing control  of  more  land  and  people. 
The  Kremlin  is,  of  course,  particularly 
anxious  to  erase  West  Berlin  as  the  show- 
place  of  the  free  world's  progress  which 
is  embarrassing  to  the  Communists  in  the 
face  of  their  lack  of  progress  in  providing 
good  things  in  life  for  their  people. 

Third.  The  Soviet  policy  is  without 
Justification,  either  by  law,  principle, 
reason,  or  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
lessen  tension  and  promote  peace  in 
Europe:  rather,  it  Is  aimed  only  at  the 
enslavement  of  more  people,  including 
the  2  million  West  Berliners,  to  commu- 
nism. 

TUn  FOR  PIACE  TREATT 

We  recall  that  Khrushchev  has  re- 
minded us  that  14  years  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  World  War  n,  it  is  high  time  for 
a  peace  treaty.  This  is  true.  However, 
it  shoxild  be  made  clear  that  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  the  Western  Alliance, 
which  has  obstructed  a  solution  of  the 


German  problem  and  adoption  of  a  peace 
treaty. 

The  creation  of  the  German  "Un- 
democratic" Republic  in  East  Germany 
by  the  Soviet  Unicxi — contrary  to  Its 
post-World  War  II  agreements — has 
erected  the  major  obstacle  to  settlement 
of  German  unification,  to  writing  a  peace 
treaty,  and  to  a  solution  of  related  Ger- 
man questions,  including  a  lessening  of 
East-West  tensions  on  the  E^uropean 
Continent. 

In  referring  to  EsLSt  Germany,  I  use 
the  term  German  "Undemocratic  "  Re- 
public advisedly — but.  I  believe,  cor- 
rectly— since  the  Soviet  Union  has  op- 
p>osed,  and  continues  to  strongly  oppose, 
free  elections  in  the  "puppetized"  area. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  "holier 
than  thou"  attitude  in  urging  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany,  it  would  seem 
'  pertinent  to  revive  the  question  of  when 
the  Soviet  Union  will  release  its  despotic 
grip  on  the  orbit  nations  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
and  other  countries. 

While  the  outlook  apparently  is  not  for 
early  freedom  for  these  nations,  it  would 
be  well  to  reaffirm  that  the  West  has  not 
"written  them  off"  forever  to  the  Krem- 
lin— for^use  in  furthering  its  goals  of 
world  domination  by  communism. 

ACRXEIIKNT    ON    FRCX    WORLD    OBJICTIVRS 

Fortunately,  the  NATO  nations  have 
found  it  possible  to  agree  upon  general 
principles  and  objectives  for  dealing  with 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there 
may  be  different  views  on  just  how.  in  de- 
tail, these  objectives  can  be  attained. 
Despite  this,  however.  I  believe  the  Allies 
can  and  will  develop  a  constructive  set  of 
plans  to  present  to  the  May  1 1  conference 
of  East-West  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Western  proposals,  of  course,  will 
be  discussed  further  in  the  working  con- 
ference scheduled  for  London  on  April 
13,  and  the  Western  Foreign  Ministers' 
meeting  set  for  April  29  in  Paris. 

The  wide  range  of  Issues  contributing 
to  East-West  tension  that  may  well  be 
examined  include : 

First,  the  status  of  West  Berlin,  includ- 
ing protection  of  the  freedom  of  the  2 
million  West  Berliners  and  the  right  of 
access  to  Berlin  by  the  Allies; 

Second.  Possible  reduction  of  armed 
forces  in  Euroi>e; 

Third.  Efforts  toward  agreement  on  a 
possible  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  ac- 
companied by  safeguards  to  prevent 
sneak  attacks; 

Fourth.  Efforts  toward  reimiflcation  of 
Germany,  including,  for  example,  pos- 
sible working-level  negotiations  between 
East  and  West  on  such  things  as  free 
communications,  trade  relations,  cultural 
exchanges,  and  similar  points  of  con- 
tact. Once  under  way.  these  negotia- 
tions might  then  go  on  to  other  more  im- 
portant areas.  Although  the  current 
outlook  for  free  elections  is  extremely 
dim,  this  must,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
an  essential  goal  for  the  ultimate  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany. 

These,  and  related  problems,  will  pre- 
sent a  real  challenge. 

MAT    11    CONrCSXNCZ    MUST    SHOW   PROMIBX 

As  the  Western  Allies  attempt  to  for- 
mulate constructive  proposals  on  these 


and  other  areas  of  East-West  tensions. 
It  is  again  important  to  stress — as  the 
President  has  emphasized — that  the  May 
1 1  conference  of  East- West  Foreign  Min- 
isters must,  indeed,  show  real  promise  of 
progress  toward  agreement  on  crucial  is- 
sues, if  a  summit  conference  is  to  be 
agreed  upon.  This  should  include, 
among  other  things,  a  demonstration  by 
the  Soviet  representatives  that  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  realisti- 
cally for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  in- 
volved problems.  In  the  past,  we  have 
experienced  that  they  stubbornly  stick  to 
only  proposals  which  would  further  the 
Communist  aims  without  really  con- 
tributing to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  or  to  peace. 

In  the  search  to  find  grounds  for  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  lose  sight  of  our  basic  rights, 
as  well  as  obligations,  in  relation  to 
Berlin. 

The  right  of  access  by  the  Allies  to 
West  Berlin  was  based  on  post-World 
War  n  agreements  among  the  wartime 
Allies,  includmg  Russia,  for  enforcing 
the  surrender  terms  on  Nazi  Germany. 

The  attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  abro- 
gate their  obligations  under  the  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  to  undermine  the  rights 
of  the  Allies  to  be  in  Berlin,  are.  in  effect, 
in  violation  of  international  law. 

The  right  of  the  three  powers  to  free 
access  to  Berlin  is  not  a  privilege  be- 
stowed by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  the 
Western  Powers;  rather,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  their  rights  of  occupation.  The 
Soviet  Union  accepted  its  zone  of  occu- 
pation subject  to  these  rights  of  access. 

The  Soviets'  efforts  to  Interfere  with 
the  Allies'  carrying  out  their  obligations 
in  West  Berlin,  or  the  Soviets'  threat  to 
turn  over  authority  to  the  East  German 
puppet  government — which,  of  course, 
would  only  be  a  facade — are  completely 
unjustifiable. 

In  adhering  strongly  to  its  stand-firm 
position — sometimes  criticized  for  its  In- 
flexibility—the West  need  not  apologize. 
Acting  on  a  solid  foundation  of  right  and 
justice,  we  can.  and  must,  rather,  adopt 
a  policy  of  aggressive  diplomacy,  tem- 
pered with  reason,  and  forge  ahead  to 
attain  our  justifiable  goals  through  rea- 
sonable ways  and  means. 

The  forthcoming  East-West  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference — and.  if  all  goes 
well,  a  summit  conference — will  Involve 
presenting  our  case,  not  only  to  the  So- 
viets but  to  the  whole  world. 

BKRUN    nCTURR    IN    PERSPXCnVB 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  is  only  one  scene  in  the  global 
theater  in  which  the  Communists  are 
making  dramatic  and  dangerous  efforts 
to  extend  their  sphere  of  influence. 

In  Iraq,  in  Tibet,  and  other  areas,  the 
Communists  are  attempting  to  carry  for- 
ward— by  persuasion,  by  coercl(m.  by 
death — their  aggressive  aims. 

The  resolution  of  the  Berlin  crisis — to 
whatever  degree  this  is  possible — would, 
of  course,  lessen  tensions  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent,  However,  we  must  gird 
ourselves  for  a  long-term  struggle  on  all 
fronts  to  cope  with  continuous  expan- 
sionist efforts  by  commimlsm  around  the 
globe  for  years  to  come. 
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SAVING  OF  FORESTS  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  OF  KLAMATH  INDIAN 
RESERVATION,  OREG.— ARTICLE 
BY  SENATOR  NEUBERGER 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  our 
good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  has  written  an 
illuminating  article  for  the  April  1959, 
issue  of  Harper's  magazine,  under  the  ti- 
tle "How  Oregon  Rescued  a  Forest." 

The  article  describes  the  long  strug- 
gle to  prevent  the  pine  forests,  water- 
fowl marshes,  watersheds,  wildlife,  and 
other  natural  resources  of  the  great 
Klamath  Indian  Reservation  from  being 
looted  and  liquidated.  This  reservation 
is  located  in  southeastern  Oregon. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  was 
glad  to  participate  with  Senator  Neu- 
berger and  others  in  bringing  about  this 
successful  result. 

I  know  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  the  article 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  pub- 
lished m  the  current  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Oregon  Rescued  a  Forest 

(By  Richard  L.  Neubcroer.  VS.  Senator  from 
Oregon ) 
(An  unexpectedly  happy  ending  to  the 
story  of  a  blunder  which  almost  ruined  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  a  State's  lumber  Industry, 
and  one  of  the  few  remaining  natural  beauty 
spots  of  the  west  coast.) 

The  Klamath  Indians  of  southeastern  Ore- 
gon—like most  American  Indian  tribes- 
have  an  old  history  of  sorrow.  During  the 
first  j-ears  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
the  Klamaths  seemed  fated  for  new  disaster — 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  whole 
State  of  Oregon.  But  their  story  has  turned 
into  one  of  the  few  almost-bright  chapters 
in  what  former  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay  caustically  called  the  Indian 
business.  The  turn  came  last  summer,  at 
the  end  of  the  85th  Congress,  when  a  group 
of  stouthearted  Republicans  and  Democrats 
Joined  forces  in  a  rare  bipartisan  action  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources. 

In  1954  Congress  had  passed  a  bill  termi- 
nating the  reservation  status  of  the  Klamath 
people,  and  In  due  order  the  Klamaths.  num- 
bering some  2.133  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, voted  by  a  77  percent  majority  to  with- 
draw from  the  tribe  and  take,  each  and  every 
one,  his  share  of  the  assets.  According  to  a 
surprise  provision  of  the  Federal  bill,  every 
Klamath  could  collect  SSe.OOO  In  cash.  A 
family  of  four  might  end  up  with  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  snugly  secure 
from  Income  tax. 

Yet  these  claims,  totaling  nearly  $120 
million,  would  not  only  destroy  by  auction 
sale  one  of  the  world's  great  forests  of  Pon- 
derosa  pine  and  endanger  a  precious  and  rare 
waterfowl  refuge:  they  would  beggar  the 
timber  economy  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
What  termination  might  do  to  the  Klamath 
people  themselves  was  sununed  up  by  El- 
nathan  Davis,  stern-faced  secretory  of  the 
tribal  council,  1  of  the  23-percent  minority 
who  voted  to  remain  In  reservation  stotus: 

"It'll  be  Uke  throwing  a  steak  to  the  dogs. 
Too  few  of  us  are  prepared  to  handle  these 
things.  The  money  might  do  us  a  lot  more 
harm  than  good." 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Klamaths  will 
still  get  their  money,  for  good  or  for  111.  but 
the  forests  and  the  wUdllfe  will  be  guarded 


by  and  for   the  American  people.    Here  Is 
how  It  happened. 

When  Douglas  McKay  was  appointed  as  the 
first  head  of  the  Interior  Department  under 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  one  of  his 
declared  objectives  was  to  commence  the 
process  of  ending  Federal  trusteeship  over 
the  country's  350,000  Indians.  This  obliga- 
tion was  costing  the  Treasury  at  least  $150 
million  annually.  Opinions  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  reservation  system  were,  to  say 
the  least,  sharply  divided.  It  made  good 
political  propaganda,  along  orthodox  Repub- 
lican lines,  to  be  shutting  down  so  expensive 
an  undertoklng. 

Furthermore,  many  Indian  tribes  seemed 
to  be  deteriorating  under  this  benevolent 
paternalism.  Alcoholism  was  on  the  rise,  the 
general  level  of  education  often  on  the  wane. 
Indians,  especially  reservation  Indians,  were 
rarely  able  to  share  In  the  Increased  living 
standards  and  economic  activity  which  had 
benefited  so  many  Western  Stotes.  Indeed. 
Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor  of  the  Bend. 
Orcg.,  Bulletin,  had  said  of  the  Klamaths 
themselves  that  only  16  had  graduated  from 
high  school  during  a  13-ycar  period,  and  but 
1  of  these  had  gone  on  to  college.  "This  Is 
the  fault  of  the  system  Imposed  upon  the 
Indians  many  years  ago  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  their  guardian."  Chandler 
added. 

The  original  Klamath  termination  bill 
looked  Innocent  enough.  It  provided  for  a 
long,  orderly  period  In  which  the  Klamaths 
would  be  prepared  for  life  in  the  outside 
world,  beyond  the  stately  tree-stockaded  res- 
ervation. No  specific  plan  for  managing  the 
assets  of  the  tribe  could  be  put  Into  effect 
until  approved  by  the  Government.  Presum- 
ably a  private  trust,  overseen  by  some  re- 
sponsible bank,  would  replace  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  supervisor  of  the  property — 
nearly  a  million  acres — which  the  Indians 
had  b?cn  given  at  carbine  point  by  treaty 
with  their  blue-clad  cavalry  conquerors  In 
1864. 

But,  at  the  11th  hour  during  considera- 
tion of  the  termination  bill,  there  was  un- 
obtrusively slipped  Into  the  legislation  a 
provision  allowing  any  tribal  member  to 
claim  his  proportionate  share  of  the  value 
of  the  reservation.  Records  of  Senate  and 
House  committees  leave  amazingly  vague 
exactly  how  this  clause  got  Into  the  bill. 
Some  of  us  have  always  suspected  that  cer- 
tain lumber  operators,  eager  for  a  quick 
financial  killing,  knew  about  Its  origin.  A 
greater  mystery  Is  why  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment let  the  President  of  the  tJnlted  States 
sign  a  piece  of  legislation  which  had  been  so 
drastically  transformed  In  character  with- 
out any  real  explanation  on  the  floor  of 
either  Chamber  of  Congress — legislation,  too. 
which  held  the  fate  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  Indian  tribal  property. 

After  President  Eisenhower  had  approved 
this  dubious  law.  a  survey  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  revealed  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe  would  elect  to  withdraw  from  the 
tribe  under  the  moot  provision  and  take 
their  cash.  But  cash  could  result  only  If 
the  trees  were  sold,  and  speedily.  All  at 
once,  the  timber  economy  of  southeastern 
Oregon  faced  the  ugly  prospect  of  boom  and 
bust.  And  It  would  not  be  boom  and  bust 
for  a  few  years.     It  would  be  for  keeps. 

THE  HIDDEN  WEALTH  OF  THE  INDIAN  FOREST 

In  the  Klamath  Basin,  many  of  the  Pon- 
derosa  pines  are  as  tall  as  20-8tory  office 
buildings.  6  feet  In  diameter.  To  stond  In  a 
grove  of  Ponderosas  Is  like  being  among  the 
Corinthian  columns  of  some  cosmic  temple. 
Because  of  careful  management  by  trained 
foresters  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  prodi- 
gious Indian  forest  had  survived  In  a  region 
where  much  of  the  other  privately  owned 
timber  had  long  since  vanished.  Over  the 
years  logging  operators  bidding  competitive- 


ly on  the  stumpage.  had  taken  4.6  bilUon 
board-feeet  of  finest-quality  pine  off  the 
reservation.  This  was  enough  lumber  to 
house  all  the  residents  of  the  Pacific  coast 
metropolises  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and 
Seattle.  Each  tribal  member  collected 
$1,100  annually,  tax  free,  from  the  sale  of 
this  timber.  Yet  prudent  harvesting  of 
only  the  ripe  and  mature  trees  had  left  some 
4.2  billion  board-feet  of  pine  still  standing. 
Patrolled  by  the  same  wise  policies,  80  mU- 
Uon  feet  of  logs  could  have  been  taken  off 
the  Indian  reservation  each  year  In  perpetu- 
ity, keeping  Oregon  sawmills  In  operation 
and  Oregon  lumberjacks  on  the  payroll. 
Their  paychecks  would  ring  the  cash  regis- 
ters of  mercnants  In  Klamath  Falls.  Bend, 
Medford.  and  other  nearby  communities. 

But  now  this  had  come  to  an  apparent 
end.  With  at  least  75  percent  of  the  Klam- 
aths pulling  up  stakes  from  the  tribal  so- 
ciety, a  minimum  of  3.3  billion  feet  of  the 
Ponderosa  forest  had  to  be  liquidated  vir- 
tually overnight  to  satisfy  the  legal  claims 
of  the  withdrawing  Indians.  Oregon's  lum- 
ber market  was  already  as  shaky  as  aspic 
because  of  the  adverse  Impact  of  stiffening 
Interest  rates  on  the  national  demand  for 
housing.  Unemployment  In  Oregon  had  led 
the  covmtry  during  the  previous  3  or  4  years. 
Now.  the  dumping  of  3.3  bUllon  board-feet 
of  Indian  tlmoer  could  break  apart  a  de- 
pressed lumber  Industry.  A  few  opportun- 
ist operators  might  get  the  Indian  forest 
for  a  song,  because  genuine  competitive  bid- 
ding would  be  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion when  40  times  the  normal  annual  cut 
was  put  up  for  sale  In  one  frantic  grab. 

But  these  operators  would  be  the  sole 
beneficiaries.  Dr.  Richard  E.  McArdle,  chief 
of  the  US.  Forest  Service,  pointed  out  that 
the  flooding  of  the  market  could  cost  nearby 
national  forests  In  Oregon  and  northern 
Calif ornU  some  $49.7  million  In  stumpage 
receipts.  Inasmuch  as  one-fourth  of  this 
amount — about  $12.4  million — would  ordi- 
narily have  been  allocated  for  the  financing 
of  schools  and  roads  In  10  counties,  the 
chaos  might  thread  all  the  way  down  Into 
the  classroom  and  ranch  turnpike. 

Nor  did  even  this  begin  to  encompass  all 
the  possible  ravages  to  the  region.  The 
Klamaths'  preserve  Is  contiguous  to  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  although  five  or  six 
times  the  size  of  that  majestic  mountain 
wonderland.  For  epochs  the  high  Indian 
forest  had  soaked  up  rain  and  snow  like  a 
sponge,  letting  It  run  off  gradually  Into 
Upper  Klamath  Lake,  largest  In  Oregon,  and 
through  the  gorges  and  canyons  of  many 
roaring  rivers.  The  water  sustained  a  huge 
303.000-acre  Irrigated  agricultural  economy 
of  potatoes,  alfalfa,  and  diversified  row  crops. 
The  Williamson  River  was  unparalleled  for 
trout  fishing,  and  the  Klamath  River  nur- 
tured the  Important  hydroelectric  planta  of 
the  California -Oregon  Power  Co.  In  both 
States.  With  the  stripping  bare  of  the  In- 
dian pine  forest,  all  these  beneficial  uses 
could  be  Imperiled  by  a  shortage  of  water. 
The  rhythmical  capillary  fiow  of  the  drain- 
age from  the  uplands  would  be  replaced  by 
fiash  fioods — and  then  choking  drought. 

The  Indian  reservation  also  contained  the 
continent's  most  intensively  used  waterfowl 
marsh  outside  the  refuge  systems  of  the 
wildlife  services  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Such  protection  had  never  been 
essential  as  long  as  It  sprawled  within  the 
cordon  of  safety  assured  by  the  Indian  reser- 
vation. Eighty-five  percent  of  the  birds 
traveling  the  Pacific  fiyway  nested  and  fed 
on  this  fabulous  marsh.  I  have  seen  red- 
heads, canvasbacks,  ruddles,  and  mallards 
rising  from  off  Ite  glistening  surface  In  un- 
dulating waves  that  made  the  heart  beat 
faster.  But  If  the  reservation  had  to  be 
liquidated  financially  In  order  to  pay  each 
migrating  Klamath  $58,000,  It  was  obvious 
that  the  marsh  would  no  longer  serve  as  a 
sanctuary  for  waterfowl.     Peripatetic  ducks 
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And  geese  CAiry  no  wallets.  IClUlons  of 
nomadic  birds,  finding  their  nesting  place 
drained  for  grazing  purposes  or  farmland. 
might  be  driven  by  hunger  to  foraging  on 
fields  and  crops.  The  Inevitable  out-of- 
season  slaughter  by  growers  would  be 
bloody,  and  when  would  the  birds  come 
again — If  ever? 

It  was  obvious  that  somebody  had  goofed, 
and  that  somebody  had  to  be  the  Dover n- 
ment  of  the  United  States — Interior  Depart- 
ment, amate,  House,  and  President. 

A    SUDDEN    azvmSAL 

Amid  the  mounting  anxiety,  a  thunderclap 
sovmded.  Secretary  McKay  had  appointed 
three  of  his  personal  friends,  all  staid  and 
reliable  Republican  businessmen,  to  handle 
the  liquidation  of  the  Klamath  Reservation 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  monthly  apiece.  Now 
the  chairman  and  dominant  member  of  the 
three,  68-year-old  Thomas  B.  Walters,  of 
Klamath  Falls,  Imperturbably  announced 
there  was  only  one  solutl<Hi.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  had  to  buy  the  Klamath  Indian 
Reservation,  and  fast.  Then  the  marsh 
could  be  made  a  game  refuge,  and  the  timber 
could  be  harvested  under  the  same  perpetual- 
cutting  practices  which  bad  successfully 
guided  the  operation  of  the  reservation  for 
so  many  years.  Any  other  alternative,  added 
Watters,  would  restUt  In  an  economic  disaster 
for  our  area  that  Is  too  disturbing  to  con- 
template. 

Oregon  was  stunned.  With  much  fanfare, 
termination  of  Government  supervision  over 
tlie  Klamaths  had  been  heralded  as  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  free  enterprise.  Im- 
mense sections  of  land — formerly  under  the 
quasi-public  statxis  of  the  reservation — of 
course  would  be  placed  on  the  taxrolls  as 
private  timber  holdings.  The  Government 
would  be  saved  millions  in  congressional  ap- 
propriations. The  Indian  Agency  office  could 
be  permanently  closed.  What  finer  way  to 
please  Senator  Btro,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Himiphrey,  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission in  one  fell  stroke? 

Tet  Secretary  McKay's  handplcked  ap- 
pointee was  proposing  that  the  Government 
reverse  the  whole  procedure  and  add  the 
entire  reservation  to  the  already  extensive 
Federal  holdings  in  Oregon — with  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  of  course,  footing  the  bill.  For 
many  decades,  conservatives  in  Oregon 
politics  had  made  a  lively  issue  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  owned  half  the 
land  area  of  the  State.  But  here  was  the 
former  Republican  mayor  of  Klamath  Falls 
warning  that  this  Government  domain  had 
to  be  increased,  or  the  direst  of  calamities 
would  occur. 

OKI,ATIirO   TKS    AUCTION 

"At  first  we  thought  Tom  Watters  might 
be  touched  In  the  head,"  I  was  told  by  Frank 
Jenkins,  exuberant  and  fwceful  publisher 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News. 
"Tet  the  more  we  studied  the  situation  from 
•very  possible  angle,  the  more  we  saw  he 
was  entirely  right.  The  clear  cutting  of  the 
Indian  forest  would  have  been  a  monstrous 
catastrophe  for  our  State.  But  who  could 
prevent  It  except  the  Government?" 

And  so  I  Introduced  a  bill  early  In  1957  to 
provide  for  Federal  purchase  of  the  Klamath 
Reservation,  with  the  funds  to  be  used  for 
reimbursement  of  the  77  percent  of  the 
Klamath  tribal  members  who  wanted  to 
leave  their  tradltlODal  bivouac  grounds.  The 
pine  timber  would  be  added  to  nearby  na- 
tional fcn-ests,  for  sustalned-yleld  manage- 
ment by  the  Forest  Service.  The  marsh 
would  become  a  refuge  supervised  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  the  mean- 
while, as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  had  secured  passage 
of  an  emergency  measure  delaying,  until 
August  of  1958,  the  time  when  the  timber 
and  the  waterfowl  marsh  had  to  go  on  the 
auction  block  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  with- 
drawing Indians.    We  had  that  much  elbow- 


room  In  which  to  save  rast  watersheds  and 
natviral  resources  in  southeastern  Oregon. 
The  patient  Klamaths  had  agreed  to  the 
delay.  Their  sympathy  with  the  white  man's 
plight  was  truly  heroic. 

A  dllenuna  was  posed  for  Secretary 
McKay's  successor  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  Fred  A.  Beaton.  He  could 
not  allow  destruction  of  the  Indian  marsh, 
forest,  and  uplands.  Tet  he  hesitated  to 
repudiate  his  predecessor's  position  com- 
pletely. So  Mr.  Sea  ton.  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Department,  recom- 
mended an  alternative  to  my  bill.  In  es- 
sence It  was  this: 

The  Indian  timber  first  would  be  offered 
for  sale  in  huge  blocks  to  private  mills,  at 
competitive  bids.  The  successful  buyers 
would  have  to  agree  to  pay  an  appraised  price 
which  would  be  fair  to  the  Indians,  and  also 
to  cut  the  timber  under  strict  Government 
supervision.  This,  of  course,  would  mean 
that  8ustalned-3rleld  policies  would  keep  the 
yearly  cut  In  balance  with  new  growth.  Any 
timber  not  bought  by  private  operators  by 
April  of  1961  would  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  and  turned  over  to  the  Forest 
Service  as  national  forest  land.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  marsh  would  become  a  wildlife 
sanctuary. 

MT    BUX   "bt    aaQVXST^ 

Now  the  dilemma  was  mine.  If  I  Insisted 
on  my  own  bill  and  it  bogged  down  In  a 
partisan  political  debacle,  the  economy  of  my 
native  State  would  suffer  grievovisly.  I  des- 
perately needed  the  unified  backing  of  all  my 
colleagues  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee if  we  were  to  have  any  chance  of 
success  with  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  And  If 
only  one  or  two  large  blocks  of  Indian  timber 
were  purchased  privately  under  the  Interior 
Department's  bill,  its  total  cost  would  be  t90 
million  as  contrasted  with  9120  million  under 
my  original  bill.  This  was  decisive  with  me. 
for  I  knew  that  many  of  my  fellow  western 
Senators — rebuffed  on  relatively  small  recla- 
mation and  public-works  projects  In  their 
own  States — woxild  wonder  why  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars  were  necessary  to  buy  an 
Indian  reservation  In  Oregon. 

I  took  the  bill  which  Secretary  Seaton  had 
sent  to  me  and  dropped  It  In  the  Senate 
hopper  "by  request."  If  I  had  not  crossed 
the  Rubicon.  I  at  least  had  crossed  Upper 
Klamath  Lake.    It  was  my  bill  now. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  began  a  bitter 
and  abusive  attack  against  even  this  bill. 
They  denounced  It  as  a  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  and  to  free  enter- 
prise in  the  lumber  industry.  To  its  credit, 
the  largest  operator  Ln  the  Klamath  Basin, 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Corp.,  declined  to 
join  In  this  massive  assault.  Five  of  my  col- 
leagues helped  particularly  to  bring  the 
measure  to  passage — James  K.  Murray,  of 
Montana:  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mex- 
ico; and  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  all  Demo- 
crats; and  Arthur  V.  Watkins,  of  Utah,  and 
Barry  Goldwater.  of  Arizona,  both  Repub- 
licans. 

The  crisis  came  when  lobbying  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Lumber  Manufacturers 
succeeded  in  eliminating  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  all  the  language  guarantee- 
ing sustalned-yleld  management  of  any  of 
the  Ponderoea  timber  which  might  b«  pri- 
vately purchased.  This  could  have  been 
ruinous.  We  had  to  restore  the  lost  language 
In  conference  between  the  two  Chambers. 
At  this  juncture  there  came  to  the  rescue  a 
man  who  is  not  customarily  a  hero  with  lib- 
erals— Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. He  sent  to  the  conference  a  strong 
letter  detailing  why  the  Forest  Service  (which 
Is  in  his  Department)  could  not  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  supervising  the  timber  effec- 
tively unless  It  had  full  legal  authority  to 
keep  the  forest  from  being  recklessly  cut. 
This  meant  that  sustalned-yleld  policies  had 


■ured.     Benson's  letter  carried  th* 


to  be 
day. 

And  so.  as  thflM  words  ar*  written,  biol- 
ogists of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are 
measuring  off  the  acreage  their  agency  aoon 
will  acquire  in  the  Klamath  marsh.  Fot- 
esters  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Fonat 
Service  are  preparing  for  sale  some  617,000 
acres  of  the  great  Ponderosa  groves— with  $00 
million  in  purchase  funds  already  approved 
by  Congress  for  national  forest  acquisition 
in  the  event  private  buyers  do  not  mate- 
rialize. 

And  a  valuable  leeeon  has  t>een  learned  all 
around — albeit  an  expenalve  one.  Secretary 
Seaton  now  insists  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely unthinkable  for  any  Indian  trlt)e  to 
be  forced  into  a  termination  proceeding  with- 
out lu  full  understanding  and  consent.  Mr. 
Seaton  also  has  said  that  It  would  be  In- 
credible, even  criminal,  to  send  any  Indian 
tribe  out  Into  the  stream  of  American  life 
until  and  unless  the  educational  level  of 
that  tribe  was  one  which  was  equal  to  the 
responsibilities  It  was  shouldering. 

Although  Oregon  is  essentially  a  conserra- 
tlve  and  cautious  State,  practically  every  ele- 
ment of  Oregon  society  had  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  Federal  rescue  of  the  Klamath 
Reservation — press,  pulpit,  Industry,  bank- 
ing, labor  unions,  conservation  and  outdoor 
groups,  women's  clubs,  farm  groups,  educa- 
tion organizations.  Few  of  theae  Influen- 
tial citizens  believe  the  Klamaths  measure 
up  to  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  merging  with  the  stream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Tet  the  egg  cannot  be  put  back 
Into  the  shell.  Legal  rights  have  been  vested 
and  each  withdrawing  Klamath  Is  entitled 
to  his  share  of  the  tribal  asseu.  which  might 
conceivably  be  reduced  to  M5.000  because  of 
a  new  appraisal  of  the  timber  that  reflects 
a  declining  lumber  market.  The  amount  of 
the  exact  sum  due  every  Klamath  may  yet 
end  up  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. Fervent  thanks  are  offered  dally,  how- 
ever, that  neither  the  $68,000  nor  the  $45,000. 
multiplied  many  times.  Is  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lumber,  water,  and  wildlife 
economy  on  which  Oregon  Is  so  utterly  de- 
pendent. 

But  nobody  In  our  State  talks  very  much 
these  days  about  getting  the  United  States 
Government  out  of  the  Indian  business. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  clipping  from  Newsweek  mag- 
azine of  March  30.  1959.  under  the  col- 
luxin  entitled  "The  Perizoope,"  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Democratic  leaders  in  Congreee  are 
claiming  Ike's  "balanced"  1960  budget  Is  be- 
yond salvation,  even  If  they  tried  to  save  it. 

In  addition  to  the  attacks  already  made 
on  it,  the  Democrats  say  they  will  continue 
to  try  to  force  supplemental  money  requests 
into  the  budget. 

That  is  a  very  serious  charge,  I  think. 
I  hope  it  is  not  true.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  evidences  that  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  charge. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire part  of  "The  Periscope"  entitled 
"Battle  of  the  Budget."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Battlk  of  thz  Buuurr 

Democratic  leaders  In  Congress  are  claim- 
ing Ike's  "balanced"  1960  budget  is  beyond 
salvation,  even  if  they  tried  to  save  it. 

In  addition  to  the  attacks  already  nuule  on 
It,  the  Democrat*  say  they  will  continue  to 
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try  to  force  supplemental  money  requests 
Into  the  new  budget. 

They  also  say  they  have  no  Intention  of 
giving  Ike  the  two  things  he  needs  most  to 
balance  the  budget:  Higher  Federal  taxes  on 
motor  fuels  and  higher  poeui  rates.  Thirty- 
two  Governors  sounded  off  against  a  gas-line 
tax  boost. 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr,  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Monday. 
March  30.  1959,  entitled  "Inflation's 
Real  Roots.  How  Federal  Deficits  Cause 
Dollar's  Decline,  Price  Rises." 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  reveal- 
ing articles  I  have  seen  on  the  subject, 
and  drives  home  fully  and  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  effect  of  deficit  financ- 
ing. In  fact,  the  article  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Inflation  is  not  possible  and 
will  not  occur  without  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  money  available.  It  is 
the  most  impressive  article  on  the  sub- 
ject I  have  seen  this  year,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  prmted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inflation's  Real  Roots — How  Fedekal  Defi- 
crrs  Cause  Dollar's  Decline,  Price  Rises 

What  is  the  record  on  inflation?  Since  in- 
flation is  an  issue  In  the  political  arena,  let 
us  look  at  the  record  of  the  last  6  years  of 
Democratic  national  administration  and  the 
first  6  years  of  the  present  Republican  na- 
tional administration. 

From  January  1947  to  December  1952.  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  24.4  percent. 
From  January  1953  to  December  1958.  the 
rise  was  only  one-third  as  large,  amounting 
to  an  8.6-percent  increase. 

However,  the  issue  of  monetary  policy  and 
Inflation  was  supposed  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  political  arena  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  Members  were  appointed 
for  14-ycar  overlapping  terms  in  order  to 
insulate  them  from  political  pressures.  The 
Board  has  been  given  great  powers  which 
can  be  used  to  control  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation.  By  controlling  the  quantity 
of  money,  they  control  the  price  level. 

From  January  1947  through  December 
1952.  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  used 
their  powers  resulted  In  a  19-percent  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  money.  From 
January  1053  through  December  1058,  they 
used  their  powers  to  restrict  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  the  quantity  of  money  to  9  per- 
cent. As  a  result,  we  had  less  inflation  In 
the  last  6  years  than  we  did  in  the  pre- 
ceding 6. 

QUANTITT    climbs    ISO    FERCENT 

In  the  period  from  1940  to  1950  the  quan- 
tity of  money  increased  from  $39  billion  to 
$110  billion,  an  Increase  of  180  percent. 

We  might  well  ask.  "Why  did  the  quantity 
of  money  increase  so  much,^and  why  did  we 
allow  it  to  do  so  if  we  were  truly  Interested 
In  avoiding  inflation?"  Or,  to  rephrase  the 
question  into  a  more  pertinent  one,  "Why 
did  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pursue  a 
course  of  action  which  pumped  an  addi- 
tional $70  billion  Into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic from  1940  to  1950?" 

Some  people  would  argue  that  the  Infla- 
tion was  caused  by  unions  pushing  wage 
rates  up  and  by  businessmen  passing  on  the 
cost  Increases  to  the  public  in  higher  prices. 
However,  our  studies  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  indicate  that  it  was  the  increases  in 
the  quantity  of  money  which  came  first. 

With  more  money  in  their  pockets,  con- 
sumers tried  to  buy  more  goods.  Since  the 
stock  of  money  could  purchase  more  goods 


at  current  prices  than  could  be  produced, 
shortages  develoi>ed  or  prices  were  bid  up  to 
levels  which  absorbed  all  the  money  con- 
sumers wanted  to  spend. 

With  higher  prices  offered  by  consumers 
for  goods,  manufacturers  were  eager  to  pro- 
duce more.  They  tried  to  hire  the  men  to 
do  the  job,  but  shortages  of  labor  developed. 
In  nonunion  industries,  employers  offered 
higher  wage  rates  in  order  to  attract  addi- 
tional men.  In  unionized  Industries,  em- 
ployers offered  wage  Increases  in  their  bar- 
gaining sessions. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  what  caused 
inflation  is  really  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  "Why  did  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  fol- 
low the  cotirse  it  did  In  the  1040'8?" 

The  primary  reason  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  a  large  deflcit  in  this  period. 
It  offered  bonds  for  sale  to  the  public  to 
finance  the  deficit.  Because  the  Interest 
rates  carried  by  the  bonds  were  veiTr  low, 
ranging  from  three-eighths  of  1  percent  to 
2' 2  percent,  1  isufBcient  funds  were  obtained 
to  cover  the  Government  deficit.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Government  tvimed  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  help  in  its  financing. 

Rather  than  offer  higher  Interest  rates  or 
increase  taxes  to  pay  iu  bills,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  effect,  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
buy  the  bonds  and  to  provide  banks  with 
more  funds  so  that  they  also  could  buy  them. 
Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Banlcs  are  fiscal 
agents  for  the  U^S.  Government,  and,  also, 
since  they  felt  it  was  their  patriotic  duty 
to  assist  with  the  financing  of  the  war,  they 
responded.  In  doing  so,  they  undertook  ac- 
tions which  increased  the  stock  of  money 
from  $39  billion  in  1940  to  $94  billion  in  1945. 

They  might  have  stopped  Increasing  the 
stock  of  money  in  1045  since  the  war  was 
over.  However,  the  U.S.  Treasury  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  selling  bonds  at  low 
Interest  rates.  It  did  not  want  to  raise  rates 
to  the  point  where  the  public  would  find 
purchases  attractive.  The  administration, 
therefore,  exerted  great  pressure  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  keep  buying  bonds  and  to 
keep  manufacturing  money  to  buy  the  bonds. 
As  a  consequence,  the  quantity  of  money  con- 
tinued to  rise,  by  another  $16  billion,  to  $110 
billion  in  1950.     And  the  inflation  continued. 

Marrlner  Eccles,  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Reserve's  Board  of  Governors,  and  other 
members  of  the  Board  constantly  protested 
against  this  policy.  Finally,  a  blowup  came 
in  1951.  It  was  becoming  obvious  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  had  become  an  engine  of 
infiation.  The  System  bad  either  to  declare 
its  Independence  or  continue  as  a  subservient 
arm  of  badly  managed  Treasury  policy. 
Eccles  presented  the  Federal  Reserve's  case 
In  testlmoney  on  January  25  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report. 

In  an  unprecedented  move.  President  Tru- 
man, on  January  31,  asked  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Open  Market  Committee  to  meet  with 
him.  The  next  day.  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  con- 
tinue to  peg  the  Government  bond  market. 
Since  the  Open  Market  Committee  had  not 
agreed  to  this  policy,  Eccles  released  the 
minutes  of  the  White  House  meeting,  giving 
the  lie  to  the  White  House  statement. 

A  final  result  of  all  this  was  an  accord  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
in  March  1951.  The  Treasury  agreed  to  the 
dropping  of  the  Federal  Reserve  pegs  in  the 
Government  bond  market.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve agreed  to  maintain  an  "orderly"  market 
(whatever  that  may  mean). 

Since  March  1951  inflaUon  has  proceeded 
at  a  very'  moderate  pace,  compared  to  the 
earlier  pace.  But  it  has  continued,  however 
moderate  the  pace  may  now  be.  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  continued  to  pump  money  into 
the  economy  In  its  attempt  to  maintain  an 
orderly  bond  market  and  to  ease  the  Treas- 
ury's problems  in  raising  funds  to  pay  off 
maturing  Issues. 


THS   BASIC    LBSON 


Now  what  Is  the  moral  of  this  experiencef 

First  of  all.  Inflation  is  not  possible  and 
will  not  occur  without  an  Increasing  quantity 
of  money.  Second,  the  quantity  of  money 
will  not  increase  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
either  provides  extra  money,  or  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  banks  to  increase  the  stock  of  money 
by  providing  them  with  more  reserves  or  by 
cutting  required  ratios.  Third,  the  Federal 
Reserve  increases  the  stock  of  money  prima- 
rily as  a  result  of  the  pressuree  exerted  on  It 
to  assist  in  financing  governmental  defldti 
and  secondarily  to  assist  the  Treasury  In  re- 
financing maturing  debt  when  the  demand 
for  funds  is  strong,  and  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  offer  more  attractive  interest  rates  to 
get  the  money  from  noninfiatlonary  sources. 

In  essence,  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
avoid  inflation  in  the  future  is  by  avoiding 
deficits  in  Government  budgets. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  deficits,  there  wiU 
still  be  moderate  Inflationary  pressure  from 
the  necessary  refinancing  In  Government 
debt  unless  the  Government  runs  a  surplus 
in  order  to  ease  the  Treasury's  problem  In 
handling  the  roll-over. 

A  surplus  In  the  budget  is  desirable  for 
two  reasons.  It  would  ease  the  upward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  In  capital  market*. 
The  Treasury's  refinancing  problems  in  con- 
nection with  maturing  debt  would  become 
less  pressing,  and  the  heat  would  be  off  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  manufacture  more  money 
to  assist  the  Treasury. 

A  second  virtue  of  a  surplus  is  that  the  flow 
of  funds  for  financing  the  purchase  of  new, 
more  pnxluctive  machinery  would  be  in- 
creased. The  holders  of  maturing  lx)nda 
would  use  the  funds  to  Invest  In  the  securi- 
ties of  business  firms.  The  more  avaUable 
funds  are  to  these  firms  (from  noninfiatlon- 
ary sources) ,  the  more  rapidly  they  will  mod- 
ernize their  plants,  and  the  sooner  they  will 
rehire  high-priced  labor  not  worth  employ- 
ing on  low-output,  obsolescent  equipment. 

The  more  rapid  growth  In  our  stock  of  cap- 
ital which  would  occur  with  a  surplus  in  the 
Federal  budget  ( assuming  it  is  not  created  by 
raising  taxes  which  reduce  the  rate  of  saving) 
would  lead  to  a  more  rapid  growth  In  produc- 
tion. This.  too.  would  help  restrain  the  rate 
of  inflation. 

THE    PEOPOSED    BXTDCET 

To  turn  back  to  the  question  of  the  i»tM- 
pects  for  continued  inflation,  we  should  ex- 
amine the  prospects  for  balance  or  stirplus 
In  the  Federal  budget.  The  President  has 
proposed  a  balanced  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  1960.  The  President  may 
propose,  but  Congress  dlsp>oses.  The  mood 
of  the  current  Congress  is  evidently  In  favor 
of  a  conglomerate  of  spending  programs  be- 
yond those  in  the  administration's  proposed 
budget. 

Even  the  proposed  budget  contains  pro- 
grams whose  required  outlays  will  be  rising 
in  the  future.  The  only  way  the  Federal 
budget  can  be  kept  In  balance  is  by  prevent- 
ing new  programs  and  discontinuing  old 
ones.  The  proposed  budget  does  not  elim- 
inate programs:  it  only  nibbles  at  the  ex- 
penditures for  a  few  of  the  elxstlng  projects. 

Many  of  the  programs  now  in  the  budget 
and  additional  ones  proposed  to  the  Congress 
are  political  frauds  which  are  designed  to 
institute  spending  programs  for  which  peo- 
ple would  not  vote  if  the  proposals  were 
presented  separately  on  the  ballot.  The  pro- 
posed Federal  aid  to  education  program  is 
typical  in  this  regard. 

The  proposed  housing  bill,  and  Federal 
aid  to  airports  bill,  as  well  as  the  education 
bin  are  beyond  the  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  must  be  stopped  If  the  proposed 
balanced  budget  is  to  become  an  actuality. 
Furthermore,  many  Federal  programs  must 
be  discontinued  if  we  are  to  avoid  deficits 
In  the  future.  For  example.  Federal  Govern- 
ment grants  for  vocational  education  have 
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accomplished  tbelr  purpose.  The  proposed 
expenditure  of  $9  billion  for  Improving  navi- 
gation on  Inland  waterways  should  be  killed. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  Inflation,  we  must 
get  sanity  Into  the  making  of  the  Federal 
budget  We  can  reduce  Federal  outlays.  In- 
crease the  rate  of  growth  In  productivity, 
wage  rates,  and  personal  Income,  and  re- 
duce the  rate  of  Inflation  If  we  prevent  un- 
necded  and  economically  wasteful  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  same  news- 
paper of  the  same  date,  commenting  on 
the  arUcle  to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hautwat  to   Zero 

Senator  Majority  Leader  Johnson  said  the 
other  day  that  American  economic  history 
casta  "grave  doubts"  on  the  theory  that  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits  lead  to  Inflation. 

This  sort  of  talk  Is  by  no  means  unusual, 
especially  these  days  when  the  budget  Is 
such  a  sharp  political  Issue.  Those  In  and 
cut  Of  Congress  who  want  the  Government 
to  spend  much  more  via  deficit  financing 
naturally  do  not  care  to  bear  the  onus  of  re- 
sponsibility for  Inflation.  So  they  like  to 
search  for  the  causes  of  inflation  almost  any- 
where except  In  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary 

policy. 

And  It  Is  true  enough  that  economists  are 
far  from  unanimous  on  the  subject.  Some 
think  wage  increases  in  excess  of  produc- 
tivity gains  are  the  main  cause  of  Inflation. 
Others  think  prices  administered  by  indus- 
tries allegedly  Immune  to  competition  are 
the  big  villain.  Still  others  combine  these 
two.     And  so  on. 

But  It  seems  to  us  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
adhere  dogmatically  to  every  detail  of  any 
particular  economic  theory  in  order  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  about  Inflation.  In  this 
field  as  In  others,  common  sense  Is  a  pretty 
good  guide,  and  common  sense  certainly  un- 
derlies Professor  Brozen's  article — a  kind  of 
primer  on  Inflation — on  this  page  today. 

As  Mr.  Brozen  shows,  there  Is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  money  supply  has  been  Inflated 
In  recent  times — from  $39  billion  In  1940  to 
t94  billion  In  1945  and  an  additional  «16 
billion  between  1945  and  1950.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply  has  continued 
since,  though  much  more  moderately. 

There  la  equally  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  ha« 
markedly  declined  In  the  past  30  years  dur- 
ing which  this  huge  expansion  of  the  money 
■upply  haa  taken  place.  So  at  least  a  pre- 
sumptive cause  and  effect  relationship  Is 
evident.  But  Mr.  Broeen  goes  on  to  make 
the  connection  specific:  The  Inflation  oc- 
curred through  the  monetary  means  em- 
ployed to  deal  with  the  heavy  Oovernmcut 
fleflclta  of  the  war  and  postwar  years. 

The  ooncluslon  thus  seem*  Ineacnpable 
that  bank-financed  Oovernment  deficits  are 
the  primary  cause  of  Inflation,  whatever 
other  contributory  causes  there  may  be, 
After  all,  no  entity  except  the  Oovernment 
can  In  the  first  instance  control  the  level  of 
the  money  aupply. 

Once  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Ctov- 
ernment  ti  recognized,  other  phenomena  fall 
more  easily  Into  place.  For  example,  Senator 
JOHNioir  and  others  dispute  the  connection 
between  deflclta  and  inflation  on  the  ground 
that  Federal  red  Ink  has  sometimes  been  ac- 
companied by  rising  prices  and  sometimes 
by  low  or  falling  prices. 

That,  though,  U  a  somewhat  misleading 
linkage.  Rising  prices  are  not  the  equivalent 
of  Inflation,  though  they  are  a  frequent  re- 
sult of  Inflation.  Inflation  may  seem  to  be 
dormant,  when  It  is  not.    Inflation's  upward 


impact  on  prices  Is  not  always  or  necessarily 
Immediate:  It  may  be  delayed.  Inflation,  In 
short.  Is  a  treacherous  enemy. 

The  Important  point  about  deflclt-gener- 
ated  Inflation,  experience  Indicates,  Is  that 
a  huge  pool  of  excess  money  Is  created.  That 
pool  becomes  a  threat,  whether  or  not  Im- 
mediately apparent,  to  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency. For  only  out  of  It  can  come  the 
wage  Increases  In  excess  of  productivity  gains 
that  show  up  In  ever-higher  prices.  And 
the  longer  the  deficits  continue  the  more 
certain  It  becomes  that  the  Inflation  will  be 
reflected  in  a  rapidly  moving  wage-price 
spiral. 

Once  that  spiral  Is  In  rapid  motion,  more- 
over, the  Government  Is  likely  to  Inflate 
more  to  keep  up  with  the  spiral,  thus  sjieed- 
Ing  the  spiral.  Meantime  public  expectation 
of  more,  and  more  serious.  Inflation  leads  to 
all  manner  of  speculative  excesses. 

In  the  combination  of  these  forces  lies 
the  strongest  reason  for  questioning  the  Idea 
of  seme  economists  that  Inflation  can  be 
kept  Indefinitely  at  a  creeping  pace.  Ex- 
perience and  human  psychology,  not  mere 
theory,  show  that  at  some  point  Inflation  can 
and  does  start  galloping  toward  financial 
collapse. 

Still,  let's  not  be  dogmatic.  Let's  say  It's 
only  about  90  percent  sure  that  the  almost 
uninterrupted  Federal  deficits  of  the  past 
generation  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
simultaneous  loss  of  more  than  half  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Even  if  It  were  far  less 
certain,  why  should  sensible  people  let 
deflclt-bent  politicians  run  the  risk  of  com- 
pleUng  the  destruction? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  finally.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  another  edi- 
torial, from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  26. 1959.  entitled  "Out  of  Reason's 
Market,"  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  fol- 
lowing the  preceding  insertions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Out  or  Reason's  Maiket 

Some  American  machine  toolmakers  are 
buying  foreign  companies  to  produce  and  sell 
both  abroad  and  In  the  United  States,  and 
this  trend  Is  expected  to  grow.  The  reason 
Is  that  the  US  -made  products  are  rtmnlng 
Into  Increasing  price-competition  trouble 
with  foreign-made  products. 

Steelmakers  will  try  to  counter  union 
demands  this  spring  with  the^  argument, 
among  others,  that  higher  prices  may  mean 
more  Imports  from  abroad  and  teftr  Jobs  for 
American  steclworkers.  And  in  point  of  fact, 
steel  Imports  have  been  rising  and  exports 
declining. 

Automakers  are  finding  that  while  im- 
ports from  abroad  continue  to  mount,  their 
own  overseas  sales  are  sliding  In  about  the 
same  proportion. 

In  all  these  examplea— and  others  could 
easily  be  cited— Is  a  common  thread:  US 
products  are  pricing  themselves  out  of  world 
markets.  This  Is  one  of  the  important  things 
that  it  going  to  be  studied  by  Vice  President 
NtxoN'a  new  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  for  Economic  Growth. 

Now  the  immediate  significance  of  the 
prlclng-out-of-the-market  trend  can  doubt- 
less be  exriggi'rnted.  But  It  U  happening, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  euppoee  It  will 
not  become  a  problem  of  lerlous  proportions 
unless  someth  ng  Is  done.  So  the  question  Is. 
What  should  be  done? 

The  protectionists  have  a  ready  answer: 
they  are  already  mounting,  through  their 
numerous  spokesmen,  a  campaign  to  build 
a  higher  wall  of  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other 
restrictive  devices  around  American  In- 
dustry. There  are  many  things  that  can  be 
said  about  this  point  of  view — that  it  forces 
the  consumer  to  j>ay  higher  prices  than  he 
otherwise  woiild  have  to;  that  to  try  to  pro- 


tect some  American  Arms  Is  automatically 
unfair  to  others. 

But  for  the  present  dlscvisslon,  perbnps 
the  most  useful  thing  to  aay  about  the  pro- 
tectionist answer  U  that  it  does  net  oome  to 
grip*  with  the  problem.  The  protectlonlsu 
say  the  trouble  Is  that  foreign  wage  rates  are 
usually  lower  than  American.  U.S.  produc- 
tive efficiency,  however,  has  long  been  able 
to  more  than  competxsate  for  that  cost  dis- 
advantage; the  unarguable  fact  Is  that  the 
United  States  has  been  highly  suocessfvil  In 
competing  against  foreigners  both  on  Its 
home  ground  and  theirs. 

That  this  country  is  now  showing  signs. 
In  some  fields,  of  losing  out,  suggesU  that 
rising  wages  and  prices  are  beginning  to 
outrun  the  compensating  power  of  American 
efficiency.  In  the  case  of  American  machine 
tools,  the  average  price  has  doubled  in  the 
past  decade,  which  naturally  reflects  niount- 
Ing  wage  cosU.  But  then  the  question  must 
be  poeed.  How  Is  It  possible  for  such  in- 
creases to  have  occurred? 

A  considerable  part  of  the  answer  Is  the 
fact  of  Government-Induced  Infiatlon.  Some 
people  talk  as  though  Inflation  were  at  the 
most  a  future  threat,  but  of  course  we  have 
been  having  inflation  right  along — a  lot  of 
It  up  until  alx)ut  1951.  less  since.  From  in- 
flation springs  the  wage  Increases  that  ex- 
ceed productivity  gains  and  the  consequent 
price  rises  now  beginning  to  play  hob  with 
our  competitive  ability.  In  short,  the  in- 
flation we  have  permitted  through  years  of 
Federal  red  ink  Is  starting  to  catch  up  with 
us  in  world  markets. 

Now  protectionism  Is  plainly  no  answer  to 
inflation;  Indeed.  It  is  a  self-defeating 
notion.  If  we  cut  off  our  international 
trade,  we  will  likely  spur  Inflation  without 
".saving  "  our  domestic  industry,  which  will 
simply  become  higher  cost,  less  efficient,  and 
less  competitive. 

Equally  clearly,  one  might  think,  nuire 
Inflation  cannot  be  a  solution  of  Inflation. 
Yet  today  many  in  Congress  are  in  effect 
saying  Just  that.  They  are  trying  to  keep 
the  Oovernment  on  the  path  of  heavy  in- 
flationary deficits  because  they  profess  to 
think  that  is  the  path  to  economic  growth. 
Unhappily  it  Is  the  way  not  to  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  but  to  economic  contraction 
and  eventually  to  financial  collapse. 

The  way  to  deal  with  Inflation  is  to  stop 
Inflating.  What  Is  beginning  to  happen  to 
our  International  trade  Is  one  more  sharp 
warning  that  the  time  to  stop  Is  long  past 
and  we  had   better  not  wait   much  longer. 

The  American  people  ought  to  consider 
that  warning  before  they  let  either  the  pro- 
tectionists or  the  Inflationists  price  them  out 
of  reason's  market. 


PROGRESS  MADE  BY  REPUBUC  OP 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  April  2.  1950,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  there  appears  an  article  by 
Vcnnont  Royster  entitled  "Up  PYom 
Chaos."  Mr.  Royster's  article  outlines. 
In  an  interesting  and  informoilve  fash- 
ion, the  very  considerable  prourcas  which 
has  been  made  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam during  the  past  few  years.  In 
reading  It  I  was  reminded  of  the  grim 
days  in  1953.  1954.  and  1955.  when  the 
future  of  all  of  Indochina  was  at  stake. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  I  visited 
Vietnam  in  each  of  those  years  and  re- 
ported my  observations  and  recom- 
mendations. I  remember  particularly 
the  vital  part  played  by  the  present 
President  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  in  the  survival  of  the  hope  for 
freedom  in  Vietnam.  That  any  part  of 
Vietnam  was  able  to  remain  out  of  Com- 
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mimist  hands  is  a  tribute  to  his  excep- 
tional leadership  of  the  transition  to 
national  independence  at  a  time  when 
the  Communist  north  was  moving  for- 
ward with  great  impetus  for  the  con- 
quest of  all  of  the  country.  His  leader- 
.ship  has  been  characterized  by  persever- 
ance, determination,  and  great  personal 
bravery  and  integrity. 

As  Mr.  Royster's  article  makes  clear, 
the  road  ahead  for  Vietnam  is  still  not 
an  easy  one.  Nevertheless,  there  now 
exists  In  that  country  tangible  evidence 
of  progress  and  the  promise  of  more, 
whereas  formerly  there  was  scarcely 
hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRD  the  article  entitled  "Up  Prom 
Chaos."  from  the  April  2  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Up  FaoM  Chaos — Vdctnam  Battijcs  Its  Wat 

TO    OaOEX   AND    FaXKDOM 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

Saicon. — The  new  nation  of  Vietnam  has 
sensually  lieautlful  women,  a  clean  and  spa- 
clous  capital,  fertile  flelds,  miles  of  impene- 
trable Jungle  and  a  Roman  Catholic  govern- 
ment for  a  Tao-Buddhlst  people. 

These  people,  ethnologlcally  Chinese  but 
culturally  modlfled  by  French  colonialism, 
are  made  up  of  a  highly  educated  elite  and 
a  large  uneducated  mass.  They  combine,  in 
a  strange  fashion,  the  attitude  that  the  day 
is  sufficient  unto  itself  with  the  apparently 
unshakable  conviction  that  they  can  remake 
tomorrow. 

They  also  have  a  divided  nation,  hostile 
neighbors,  internal  guerrillas,  a  struggling 
economy,  a  tough  political  boas,  and  the 
largest  bundle  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  ($185  mil- 
lion a  year)  of  any  nation  In  southeast  Asia. 

And  these  last  considerations,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  occupy  a  strategic 
keystone  on  the  map  of  southeast  Asia,  make 
the  people,  their  economics,  their  politics 
and  their  government  of  i>artlcular  interest 
to  a  visiting  American. 

NEAS  aWEEP  BT    XCDS 

A  bare  5  years  ago  only  a  bold  prophet 
would  have  given  Vietnam  those  6  years  to 
live  free  of  the  Communist*.  In  the  spring 
of  1954  the  French,  who  only  a  few  years 
before  had  had  their  colonial  grip  ahaken. 
were  ready  to  lose  their  last  hold,  while  the 
world  watched  at  Olen  Blen  Phu.  Their 
puppet  emperor,  Bao  Dal,  was  already 
tottering. 

The  Communista  held  the  whole  north  of 
the  country,  and  much  of  the  aouth  outaide 
a  few  dtlea.  Armed  guerrilla*— neither 
Communist,  nor  Nationalist,  nor  anything 
else  except  plain  bandits— roamed  the  coun* 
tryslde.  There  was  no  safety  for  the  traveler 
In  the  bywaya.  and  hiirdly  on  the  highways. 
And,  as  so  often  happens  amid  ohaoa,  the 
colonels  and  the  generals  were  growlni  reat- 
lees  for  power. 

That  aummer  Vietnam  waa  partitioned.  In 
the  manner  of  Korea,  but  there  were  few 
hopea  that  the  truncated  land  would  long 
withstand  the  relentleaa  Communist  pres- 
sure. Certainly  South  Vietnam  could  expect 
no  help  from  the  beaten,  exhausted,  and 
demoralised  French. 

Today  the  streets  of  Saigon,  laid  out  In  wide 
boulevards  by  those  same  Rrench  long  ago, 
are  Immaculate,  orderly  and  yet  biutling 
with  business  and  traffic  save  during  the  som- 
nolent siesta  hours. 

The  markets  are  full  of  rice  and  flah 
(cheap),  the  bazaars  are  stacked  with  cloth 
for  the  long,  flowing  dresses    (lovely),  and 
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the  main-street  shops  are  full  of  Western  con- 
sumer goods  (expensive).  Around  the  city's 
edge  a  few  small  industries  are  busy  making 
cigarettes  (terrible),  soap  (fair),  matches 
(they  light),  and  beer  (ixvtty  good). 

In  neighboring  Cholon  there  is  all  the 
teeming  hurly-burly  that  Is  always  found  in 
any  Chinese-populated  city  where  there  Is 
law  and  order  enough  for  both  the  shops  and 
the  people  to  burst  out  onto  the  streets. 

Beyond,  on  the  narrow  still -rutted  road 
that  links  the  capital  vrlth  the  countryside, 
the  visitor's  only  concern  for  his  safety  is 
from  the  spirited  driving  of  the  Jeep's  chauf- 
feur. The  rice  paddies  here  are  not  so  in- 
tensively cultivated  as  in,  say,  Japan  or  For- 
mosa; they  depend  on  beneficent  nature 
rather  than  Irrigation  for  their  water.  But 
the  water  Is  plentiful  in  season,  the  land  rich, 
and  today  the  farmers  can  go  out  and  till 
their  flelds  unmolested.  The  towns  such  as 
My-Tho  (pop.  20.000)  are  as  neat  as  those  of 
New  England  but  far  more  bursting  with 
life. 

Plainly,  then,  the  new  government  has 
begun  to  provide  the  first,  basic  thing  asked 
of  any  government,  peace  and  order.  But 
that  in  itself  has  not  been  easy,  nor  is  all 
yet  completely  peaceful  and  orderly. 

The  organized  bandit  gangs  In  the  central 
area  have  been  cleaned  out.  Police  corrup- 
tion has  been  pretty  well  eliminated:  the 
vice  lords  (and  ladles)  are  no  longer  political 
powers;  the  army  is  firmly  under  govern- 
ment control.  But  Communist  agents  and 
propaganda  are  stUl  plentiful,  the  northern 
border  Is  still  not  really  secure  against  forays, 
and  there  are  stlU  guerrillas  bidden  in  the 
Jungles  and  the  mountains. 

In  other  matters,  too,  the  government  has 
been  only  partly  successful.  Beyond  the  res- 
toration of  the  war-torn  flelds.  economic 
progress  has  been  slow  and  painful.  The 
government  has  been  loo  preoccupied  with 
the  immediate  problems  of  security  to  give 
much  thought  to  economic  problems.  In- 
deed, it  Is  doubtful  if  some  of  the  men-of- 
actlon  who  made  the  revolution  really  un- 
derstand them. 

So  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  plagued  by  inflation  and  by 
monetary  and  other  economic  curbs  that 
discourage  the  foreign  Investment  that  the 
government  ofllclally  Invites.  On  this,  as  in 
many  matters,  the  Vietnamese  are  of  am- 
bivalent mind;  they  are  unconsciously  sus- 
picious of  outside  influence  while  consciotisly 
wanting  outside  help. 

This  suspicion  has  been  fostered  by  his- 
tory. The  Vietnamese  virrested  their  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Chinese  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury and  kept  it  until  they  were  conquered  by 
the  French  In  the  19th.  They  have  been 
through  a  long  struggle  to  oust  the  French, 
during  which  time  the  Communists  won  their 
foothold  by  nurturing  this  ambition.  Yet 
this  same  flerce  sense  of  independence  makes 
them  today  aa  "anti-China,"  and  in  that 
sense,  as  an tl -Communist,  as  any  peoples  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Ngo  Dlnh  Diem— President,  chief  of  atste, 
chief  of  government,  chief  of  the  army,  and 
chief  of  the  only  political  party  that  amounts 
to  anything — la  a  distillation  of  this  sense  of 
independence.  Youthful  looking,  he  was 
Minister  of  Interior  of  Annam  (central  Viet- 
nam) aa  far  back  aa  19S8.  He  resigned  In 
protest  against  French  refusal  to  liberalise 
the  government  and  for  the  next  20  yeara 
refused  political  ofBce  despite  pleas  by  the 
French,  the  Japatvese,  and  the  Communists. 

He  came  to  power  in  1955  when  all  seemed 
lost,  and  alnce  then  he  has  fought  the  French, 
the  warlord  gang*,  the  Communists,  the 
Vietnamese  Army,  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai,  po- 
litical dissidents  and  even  VS.  aid  advisers. 
So  far  he  has  bested  them  all,  except  perhap* 
UjB.  aid  advisers. 

He  is  a  strange  man,  dlaturbing  and  ap- 
pealing all  at  once.  A  half-hoxu'  interview 
with  him  stretches  into  2  hour*,  mostly  a 


monologue  that  reveals  an  almost  mystical 
dedication  to  the  Independence  of  Vietnam 
from  all  and  sundry.  So  dedicated  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  be  ruthless  against  any  he 
sees  as  enemies  of  the  State;  yet  so  confirmed 
in  bis  Roman  Catholicism  that  his  ruthless- 
nesfi  seems  to  give  him  sincere  pain. 

Impatient  of  advisers,  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  an  impressively  capable  group 
of  advisers.  A  full  staff  meeting  would  put 
In  one  room  at  least  one  graduate  of  Oxford, 
several  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Ecole 
Politique  and  a  few  alunuii  of  American 
universities:  even  his  press  secretary  is  a 
graduate  of  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  a  Ph.D.  from  Geneva.  He  has  a  blunt- 
spoken  American  adviser  (paid  by  him,  not 
the  United  States)  whose  chief  function 
seems  to  be  to  serve  as  a  hair  shirt. 

ELITi:    AND    MASS 

For  the  most  part  these  Vietnamese  share 
Diem's  missionary  spirit;  many  have  re- 
turned from  successful  careers  abroad 
simply  to  help  their  country.  Many  of  them 
are  better  educated  (two  to  flve  languages) 
and  better  trained  than  their  counterparts 
from  the  UJ5.  mission  who  are  there  to  "rub 
off  some  civilization"  on  the  backward  peo- 
ples. They  eu-e  working  hard  to  make  their 
country  "go." 

But  it's  a  long  drop  frona  this  elite  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  French  were  not 
enthusiastic  about  educating  the  Vietnamese 
masses,  and  the  present  educational  and 
training  program  has  far  to  go,  even  though 
it  is  being  pressed  with  \\gaT. 

And  the  accomplishment  so  far,  frankly, 
rests  on  American  aid.  Without  that  aid 
there  would  be  no  Vietnam.  Apart  from 
military  hardware,  the  United  States  poured 
In  more  than  S300  mllUon  a  year  for  the  first 
few  years;  currently,  economic  aid  amounts 
to  about  $185  million.  But  while  Diem  wants 
more  aid,  others  feel  the  country  is  now  ready 
to  taper  off  from  the  U.S.  funnel.  Ironically, 
the  very  dollar  aid  so  vital  In  the  beginning 
now  makes  their  inflationary  problem  more 
acute. 

As  for  the  future,  the  departing  visitor  feels 
it  wUl  be  troubled.  The  present  government 
does  not  have  deep  political  roots;  with 
Catholic  leaders  of  a  Buddhist  people  there 
is  some  religious  separation.  The  Com- 
munists to  the  north  are  not  likely  to  relax 
their  pressure.  Economically  many  difficul- 
ties remain  to  be  surmounted. 

But  these  are  not  only  delightful  people; 
they  are  more  energetic  and  determined  than 
most  in  Southeast  Asia.  And  they,  anyway, 
are  made  confident  of  their  futxire  by  look« 
ing  back  at  all  they  have  svirvlved. 


MISS  DEBRA  OLATER,  OF  SCHENEC- 
TADY. N.Y.,  SPEAKS  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY 

Mr.  KEATXNO.  Mr.  President,  a  fine 
young  constituent  of  mine.  Miss  Debra 
Olater.  of  1438  Richard  Street,  Schnec- 
tady,  N.Y.,  was  recently  named  as  the 
New  York  SUte  winner  of  the  1858-59 
Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast  script- 
writing  contest.  Debra,  who  Is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  H.  Olater.  U  a 
student  at  Mount  Pleasant  High  School. 

She  competed  with  high  achool  stu- 
dents from  throughout  New  Yoric  State 
by  writing  and  delivering  a  5-mlnute 
speech  on  the  theme,  "I  Speak  for 
Democracy."  As  a  State  winner,  Debra 
recently  visited  Washington  and  par- 
ticipated in  a  series  of  tours  and  other 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  highest  praise  pos- 
sible is  due  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  its  able  leader,  Har- 
old E.  Fellows,  the  Electronic  Industries 
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Association,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  for  their  vigorous  sponsorship  of 
this  worthy  contest.  Through  their  ef- 
forts, our  young  people  are  being  stimu- 
lated to  think  and  speak  about  the  op- 
portunities, challenges,  and  benefits  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  our 
youth  than  that  they  be  prodded  to  do 
more  thinking  about  the  wonders  of 
America  and  our  way  of  doing  things. 
More  importantly,  perhaps,  it  is  vital 
that  our  young  people  learn  to  express 
their  thoughts  about  the  freedoms  which 
we  all  too  often  take  for  granted.  That 
is  why  this  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
Is  such  a  commendable  undertaking.  By 
encouraging  our  young  people  to  think 
about  the  meaning  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  their  own  lives  and  by  urg- 
ing them  to  communicate  their  ideas  to 
otheri.  thU  contest  la  contributing  much 
to  building  a  stronger  America  for  the 
future. 

Debra  Olater  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  thoughtful,  eloquent. 
and  heartwarming  remarks  which  re- 
sulted in  her  selection  as  a  winner  of 
the  New  York  State  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  They  bear  close  study  by  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  age.  More 
than  that,  they  deserve  wide  dissemi- 
nation to  all  corners  of  the  globe. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Spkak  roK  Democract 
(By  Debra  Olater,  Schenectady,  N.Y.) 

May  I  read  you  a  letter  which  I  received 
3  weeks  ago  from  Bonn.  Germany? 

"Mt  Dear  Cousin  Debka:  Life  is  so  won- 
derful in  the  West,  but  yet  so  strange.  I  say 
strange  In  the  sense  of  newness.  Although 
Z  am  17  years  old,  I  nfust  begin  life  again 
like  a  newborn  baby.  So  many  new  words 
I've  learned  In  these  few  days,  Yesterday, 
while  walking  In  the  market  square,  I  over- 
heard two  people  talking  about  coming  to 
America.  Z  heard  them  say  that  America 
Is  a  land  of  fulfillment,  a  land  rich  In  op- 
portunlty.  And.  Debbie,  one  word  I  heard 
them  repeat  over  and  over — 'democracy.'  I've 
heard  this  word  In  school,  but  what  does  It 
really  mean?" 

Helena's  letter  goes  on,  but  Z  must  stop 
here,  as  It's  this  part  of  the  letter  that  trou- 
bles me.  How  can  Z  explain  the  word  "de- 
mocracy"? How  can  I  put  Into  simple  words 
this  way  of  life  which  Is  my  heritage,  and 
which  Z  take  so  much  for  granted?  Will  you 
listen  to  me  In  my  answer?  Do  you  think  I 
Z  have  told  her  the  truth  about  democracy? 

Dkar  Helena:  I  rejoice  with  you  In  your 
new-found  freedom.  Z  know  there  will  be 
many  new  things  you  will  be  wanting  to  see 
and  enjoy,  and  I  feel  that  an  excellent  place 
to  begin  Is  with  yovir  question.  What  Is  de- 
mocracy? This  question  Is  not  easily  an- 
swered, for  democracy  Is  a  composition  of 
many  Ideals.  To  me.  democracy  means 
freedoms. 

In  the  United  States  I  can  fulfill  my  reli- 
gious Ideas  freely.  As  I  walk  down  State 
Street  In  Schenectady  I  can  see  St.  John's 
Church,  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and 
Beth  Israel  Synagogue.  I  can  hear  soft 
melodious  voices  of  young  choirboys  singing 
Christmas  carols:  the  ancient  appeal  of  the 
Kol  Nldre  melody  on  the  eve  of  the  Jewish 
Day  of  Atonement  emanates  from  the  walla 
of  the  synagogue.  You  see,  Helena.  I  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  my  religion — that  my  be- 


liefs are  not  llko  those  of  my  neighbors. 
This  privilege,  thl«  wonderful  feeling  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  everyone  in  a  democracy 
possesses.  This  la  a  sharp  note  In  the  har- 
monious chord  of  democracy. 

The  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and  public 
opinion — to  what  do  these  liberties  entitle 
me  as  a  citizen  of  America?  Z  can  write  any 
article  I  may  denlre,  without  reprisal,  but 
must  consider  the  reputations  of  my  neigh- 
bors. I  can  print  what  I  know  and  feel  is 
the  truth  and  express  my  thoughts  on  any- 
thing from  economics  to  a  cartoon.  In  my 
democracy  I  am  free  to  think,  to  Investigate, 
and  to  express  myiielf ,  This  Is  another  force- 
ful note  In  the  chord  of  democracy. 

The  freedom  of  enterprise  grants  to  me  the 
privilege  of  choonlng  my  occupation.  If  I 
wish  to  further  my  education,  I  may  do  so. 
If  I  take  pride  in  my  work.  I  can  be  a  suc- 
cess. This  oppurvunlty  for  success  Is  very 
evident,  for  In  America  one  can  xee  the  tables 
of  the  worklngmon  as  well  as  the  tables  of 
the  executive  fllUd  with  food.  In  America 
one  can  ■«•  a  pld.urs  of  wall-being.  People 
are  well  clothed  and  posseaa  the  material 
comforts  which  o<mtrlbute  to  their  security 
and  happlnera.  And  so  the  third  exuberant 
note  Is  struck  In  ttie  chord  of  democracy. 

But,  Helena,  democracy  begins  with  educa- 
tion. It's  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  students 
In  high  school  working  In  a  physics  labora- 
tory or  studying  math,  history,  and  lan- 
guages, for  they  mean  America's  future,  I, 
as  well  as  each  Individual,  have  the  benefit 
of  public  schools  and  colleges,  which  will 
teach  me  to  become  a  better  American  citi- 
zen. Thus,  the  final  thundering  note  In  the 
chord  of  democracy  Is  struck. 

What  Is  democracy.  Helena?  It  Is  the  con- 
stant repetitious  song  of  freedom-loving  citi- 
zens tx>und  together  by  the  basic  melody  In 
our  Constitution.  It  Is  a  way  of  life — the 
American  way  of  lU'e.  I  hope  you  understand 
my  explanation,  Helena,  and  that  It  will  not 
be  too  long  before  both  of  us  can  speak  for 
democracy. 

CONTAMINATION  OP  THE  EARTH  S 
ATMOSPHERE  BY  NUCLEAR  EX- 
PLOSIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  concern  over  contamination  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  by  nuclear  explo- 
sions Is  growing  throughout  the  United 
States. 

A  most  recent  a<!pect  has  been  public 
reaction  to  the  l:\ck  of  disseminated  in- 
formation on  the  newly  discovered  fall- 
out characteristics  of  nuclear  contam- 
ination, and  the  delay  in  making  public 
the  findings  of  hlRh  levels  of  strontium 
90  in  certain  samples  of  Minnesota  wheat 
and  Dakota  milk. 

This  deep-felt  concern  about  the  sup- 
pression of  legitimate  public  informa- 
,  tion.  I  welcome— first,  because  it  is  a 
corollary  to  the  nuclear  test  problem  it- 
I  self,  and,  secondly,  because  it  spotlights 
the  Geneva  que.stion:  How  can  we  sal- 
vage from  this  statemated  conference 
one  agreement  which  will  protect  man- 
kind from  the  ravages  of  radiation? 

My  position  on  this  question  has  been 
made  clear.  The  time  is  late,  and  with 
the  Geneva  Conference  scheduled  to  re- 
sume its  discussions  next  Monday,  fol- 
lowing an  Easter  recess,  the  time  is  also 
appropriate  to  give  consideration  to  an 
all-important  atmospheric  test  ban. 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  two  addi- 
tional newspapers  in  my  own  State  of 
Idaho  recently  expressed  their  fears  for 
the  ultimate  safety  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation if  agreement  is  not  soon  reached. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial of  April  3,  by  Perry  Swisher,  from 
the  Boise  (Idaho)  Journal,  and  another 
of  March  26,  by  Robert  L.  Anderson,  in 
the  Idaho  County  (Idaho)  Free  Press, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the  Boise    (Idnho)    Journal,   Apr.  3, 
1B50I 

Bread  and  Milk 

Zt  wasn't  many  months  ago  that  this 
tdltor  was  aiked  to  transfer  the  subscription 
of  a  man  deep  In  the  AEC  to  another  member 
of  his  family.  The  rx:)lanatlon  was  that  the 
editorials  about  nuclear  contamination  of 
the  air  were  an  embarracsment. 

Ncjw  that  John  A.  McCone  Is  in  and  Lewis 
ntrsuss  Is  out  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Nation  Is  learning 
in  detail  what  the  scientists  knew  but  could 
not  drive  home  bccnuse  of  security  regula- 
tions: Strontium  90  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  Is  far  more  serious  than  Mr. 
Strauss  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  unable  to  ie« 
the  evidence  because  of  their  preconceived 
policy,  were  willing  t^i  admit. 

The  debate  abc^ut  underground  tests  may 
continue,  but  no  argument  remains — or  logi- 
cally ever  existed— against  pressing  at  Geneva 
for  a  ban  on  further  test  pollution  of  the  air. 
Idaho's  U.S.  Senator  Frank  Church  deaerves 
unlimited  credit  for  so  clearly  drawing  the 
line  between  the  arguable  question  of  under- 
ground test  control  and  the  unarguable  abil- 
ity of  this  Nation  and  Russia  to  detect  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  explosions  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

A    WORKABLE    APPROACH 

When  the  Oeneva  session  reconvenes  April 
13.  the  United  States  absolutely  must  be  In 
position  to  ask  publicly,  with  the  world  as 
Its  audience,  that  Russia  Join  the  West  In 
suapenslon  of  all  nuclear  tesu  above  ground. 
This  Is  feasible.  Agreement  on  the  whole 
nuclear  weapons  control  package  Is  not. 
Neither  country  trusts  the  other  far  enough 
to  reach  complete  agreement  on  all  aspect* 
of  International  control.  But  the  world  dls* 
trusts  both  powers  to  such  an  extent  that 
above-ground  control  of  test  bomb  explo- 
sions Is.  from  the  viewpoint  of  other  nations. 
Imperative.  If  the  human  race  ranked 
ahead  of  principalities,  the  ban  would  al- 
ready be  In  force. 

From  such  tangible  evidence  as  the  stron- 
tium contamination  of  Minnesota  wheat  and 
milk,  the  public  now  learns  in  terms  of  bread 
and  milk  what  science  knew  many  months 
ago.  But  In  thoae  days,  Incredibly,  the  ABC, 
moat  of  the  Nation's  reliable  news  magsKlnes. 
some  of  her  diplomats  (but  not  Mr.  Dulles 
this  time).  Defense  chiefs  and  the  White 
House  were  backing  a  porltlon  the  facts  now 
thoroughly  discredit.  The  humane.  In- 
formed protesu  of  Plus  XII  and  Albert 
Schweitzer  were  dUmlssed  as  naivete. 

"he's  mt  bot" 

We  learn  one  lesson  at  a  time  In  this  atomle 
age.  Each  one  Is  terrible  enough  In  fact  or 
In  Its  Implications  that  we  cannot  forget 
them.  This  exercise  In  national  policy  (and 
in  news  slanting)  should  teach  us  that  re- 
cording and  presenting  the  nuclear  facts  of 
life — literally  facts  of  life — must  transcend 
all  traditional  administrative  practice.  In 
other  words,  loyalty  to  mankind,  amid  the 
Impersonal  consequences  of  nuclear  experi- 
ment or  foreknowledge,  comes  ahead  of  the 
loyalty  a  public  servant  may  demand  of  his 
Immediate  superiors.  This  demand.  ,n  this 
era.  has  extended  to  the  news  media  and 
inferentlally  to  all  true  patriots  the  media 
can  reach. 

Until  a  special  science  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  appointed — Dr.  James  Kllllan.  Jr. — 
the  President  wasn't  aware  that  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  top  nuclear  physicists  and 
weapons  experts  In  th,s  field  were  In  favor  of 
a  test  ban  with  safeguards. 

"They  bad  been  inhibited  In  speaking  cut 
publicly."  the  ChrUtlan  Science  Monitor 
flatly  reporU,  "by  the  rigid  secrecy  niles  over 
which  Mr.  Strausa  presided.  In  the  atomic 
energy  field."  Once  more  time  has  demon- 
strated that  political  conceit  or  obstinacy, 
rather  than  national  aecurlty,  dlcUtes  the 
results  of  suppreaalng  Information  at  the 
appointive  level  of  C'overnment.  Not  only 
U  critical  Information  withheld  from  the 
public,  but  from  the  chiefs  of  state.  The 
ancient  necessity  of  technological  military 
secrecy  can  never  Justify  such  practices,  wide- 
spread as  they  may  be  In  modern  govern- 
ment*. 

cvbrtman's  aNKSSX 

Inquiry  rs  to  degree  will  go  on  Indefinitely, 
but:  When  atomic  bombs  burst  Into  blossom, 
all  people  everywhere  are  allergic  to  their 
pollen.  And  unlike  u<^  our  descendants  will 
have  had  no  chance  to  protest;  they  must 
b«  heard  through  our  objections. 

Last  year's  *ditorli>ls,  we  readily  admit, 
were  a  reaction  to  obvious  withholding  and 
distortion  of  needed  information.  They 
weren't  aclentlficaUy  expert.  That's  not  our 
field. 

No.  the  slgnlfleanre  of  the  facts  since 
forced  Into  the  light  Is,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  editorial,  that  Insistence  on  the  peo- 
ples' right  to  know  is  not  a  mere  exercise 
In  Journallfm.  It  directly  Involves  the  lives 
of  the  people  themselvee,  the  very  air  they 
breathe. 

(From  the  Idaho  County  (Idaho)  Free  Press, 
Mar  3(1.  1BS9] 

The  Promisb 

"Because  Z  Uve  ye  r.haU  live  also."— .John 
14    19. 

This  was  the  maesaite  of  the  risen  Christ 
and  centuries  later  It  holds  the  promise  of 
clvllUtatlon.  — 

But  the  strtfe-rldden  world,  now  In  a 
quagmire  of  Ideological  and  materialistic  dic- 
tation. s«en»  little  prepared  to  partake  of 
the  Eastertide  this  Sunday. 

The  science  of  warfare  has  blotted  out 
principles  of  peace  taught  by  a  Saviour. 

Facing  mankind  Is  a  firing  of  the  world 
with   hydrogen   weapons,  with  the  tolls  of 
death  and  disease  never  to  be  estimated  ac- 1 
curateiy. 

Senator  Chxtrch.  In  a  recent  address  to 
the  U  8.  Renate.  urge<l  this  Nation  to  take 
strong  leadership  in  »n  llth  hour  attempt 
to  unite  the  major  powers  at  the  Oeneva 
conference  with  a  pri^posal: 

"An  agreement  to  susperul  further  nuclear 
weapons  tests  In  tht-  earth's  atmosphere, 
within  the  framework  of  a  trustworthy  and 
suillctent  Intcrnatinnal  control  system,  ade- 
quau  to  detect  reliably  and  report  any  vio- 
lation •  •  •." 

What  the  Zdaho  Senator  warns  Is  that  fail- 
ure at  Oeneva  will  b<)  the  failure  of  man- 
kind and  he  asks  that  the  United  Stales 
never  let  up  in  Its  co:)ferences  with  Russia, 
and  others  to  seek  an  fiffectlve  detection  sys- 
tem and  policing  of  hydrogen  firings. 

Current  news  storlec.  Senator  Chttrch  said. 
revealing  the  marked  Increase  In  levels  of 
strontium  90  nuw  app<>arlng  In  our  milk  and 
wheat,  emphasize  the  grave  Importance  of 
the  Oeneva  negotlatlcns,  and  the  "urgency 
for  our  doing  our  utmost  there." 

It  Is  an  era  of  sadness,  more  than  terror. 
Man  Is  not  suitable  to  govern  the  universe  as 
long  a«  he  aeeks  to  destroy  It. 

At  this  Eastertide,  let  the  hearts  and  pray- 
ers of  aU  men  seek  enlightenment  and  pray 
that  the  promise  of  Christ,  "because  Z  live  ye 
shall  Uve  also."  shall  exert  an  influence  on 
restoring  the  conclave  at  Oeneva  onto  paths 
of  righteous  government  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples. 


GERMAN  DEBT  PREPAYMENT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  we  have  heard  grumbling  in  this 
country  about  the  supposed  giveaway 
nature  of  our  mutual  assistance  pro- 
grams. Complaints  have  been  directed 
not  only  against  grants  of  aid — which 
many  people  refuse  to  see  have  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  peace  and  America's 
security  during  the  past  decade — but  also 
against  loans.  The  latter,  which  in- 
creasingly are  proving  the  most  satis- 
factory vehicle  for  assistance,  are  all  too 
frequently  referred  to  as  "money  down 
the  drain."  I  do  not  accept  this  descrip- 
tion for  a  moment. 

I  Uike  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
therefore,  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  Oovernments  of  the  United 
States  ttid  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many In  Bonn  on  March  20.  By  this 
means,  the  Federal  Republic  agreed  to 
make  an  advance  payment  of  $150  mil- 
lion on  March  31  against  its  indebtednew 
arising  from  U.S.  expenditures  under  the 
Marshall  plan  and  other  programs.  This 
prepayment  is  a  part  of  the  1953  settle- 
ment agreement  which  provided  for  the 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  $1  bil- 
lion with  interest  over  a  period  of  30 
years.  The  West  Germans  have  been 
paying  interest  since  1953,  and  began 
repaying  the  principal  last  year. 

This  $150  million  is  the  first  payment 
on  the  principal. 

My  colleagues  should  note  that  this  act 
of  good  faith  and  good  business  was 
linked  with  West  Germany's  financial  as- 
sistance, through  debt  repayment,  to 
Great  Britain's  balance  of  payments.  It 
is  especially  good  to  witness  such  mutu- 
ally helpful  transactions  among  three 
firm  allies  at  a  time  when  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  free  world  countries  re- 
quires fresh  emphasis  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  divisive  maneuvers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Department  of  State  press 
release  on  this  subject  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRo  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  release  that: 

The  Oovernments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  nf  Germany  exchange 
notes  in  Bonn  on  March  20  under  which  the 
Federal  Republic  agrees  to  make  an  advance 
payment  of  1160  million  on  March  31.  19ft8. 

The  words  are  "an  advance  payment 
of  $150  million  on  March  31," 

March  31  has  passed.  Mr.  President, 
and  the  payment  has  been  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OsRMAN  Debt  Prepatment 

The  Oovernments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  exchanged 
notes  In  Bonn  on  March  20  under  which  the 
Federal  Republic  agrees  to  make  an  advance 
payment  of  SI  SO  mUllon  on  March  31.  1959.  on 
Its  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  for 
postwar  economic  assistance  totaling  ap- 
proximately $3  billion.  This  debt  arose  as 
a  result  of  United  States  expenditures  In  Ger- 
many under  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  as- 
sistance programs.  An  agreement  for  set- 
tlement of  this  indebtedness,  signed  in  Lon- 
don on  February  27,  1953.  provides  for  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  SI  billion  with 
Interest  over  a  period  of  30  years.  Semi- 
annual payments  of  Interest  beginning  July 


1,  1963,  and  of  principal  InstallmenU  begin- 
ning July  1.  1958,  have  been  made  by  the 
Germans  under  this  agreement  as  they  be- 
came due. 

This  advance  payment  to  the  United  States 
fulfllla  a  requirement  of  the  1063  agreement 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  German  prepayment 
on  their  corresponding  debts  to  either  the 
British  or  French  Governments,  the  Federal 
Republic  win,  unless  the  United  States  agrees 
otherwise,  make  proportionate  prepayment 
on  Its  postwar  assistance  debt  to  the  United 
Statec.  A  prepayment  of  a  comparable  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  Republic-United 
Kingdom  debt  had  already  been  offered  by 
the  Federal  Republic  as  part  of  the  financial 
assistance  given  the  British  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  United  States  note  was  signed  by  the 
charge  d'afTalres  at  Bonn,  Henry  J.  Tasca,  and 
the  German  note  by  Foreign  Minister  Von 
Brentano, 

The  text  of  the  United  States  note  follows: 

"Z  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Tour  Excel- 
lency's note  of  March  20,  1069,  which,  in 
agreed  translation,  reads  as  follows: 

"  'I  have  the  honor  to  declare  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  of  February 
37.  less,  between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America 
regarding  the  settlement  of  tbs  claim  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  postwar  eco- 
nomic assistance  (other  than  surplus  prop- 
erty) to  Germany  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  agreement),  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
ready  to  conclude  the  following  agreement 
with  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America. 

"  '1.  The  Federal  Oovemment  shall  make  a 
prepayment  of  1150  million  by  March  31,  18^9, 
on  the  principal  sum  still  outstanding  under 
the  agreement. 

"  '2.  As  regards  the  prepayment  to  be  made 
by  the  German  Federal  Government  under 
paragraph  1  above,  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  agrees  that  In- 
stead of  the  semiannual  Installments  of  $23.- 
790,000  as  stated  In  paragraph  2.  article  1  of 
the  agreement,  the  Federal  Government  shall 
In  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964.  and  1965  only  pay 
aemlannual  Installments  of  the  amount  re- 
quired under  the  agreement  as  Interest  on  the 
principal  sum  still  outsunding  In  thoee 
years,  and  In  1966  shall  make  additional  pay- 
ments In  liquidation  of  the  principal  sum 
only  Inasmuch  as  the  principal  sums  owed 
and  due  under  the  agreement  have  not  al- 
ready been  settled  by  the  prepayment  under 
paragraph  1,  above, 

"  '3.  The  new  amortlKstlon  schedule  to  liq- 
uidate the  debt  arising  nut  of  tl)e  jMstwar 
-economic  assistance  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (other  than  surplus  property),  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached,  follows  from  the 
above, 

"  'Zf  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  agrees  with  the  above  provisions. 
I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  that  this  note 
and  Your  Excellency's  reply  to  it  should  be 
regarded  aa  an  agreement  between  the  two 
governmenu,  to  enter  into  force  on  the  day 
of  the  receipt  of  your  reply.' 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  ExceN 
lency  that  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  accepts  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions and  accordingly  agrees  that  Your  Ex- 
cellency's note  and  this  reply  shall  consti- 
tute an  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

"Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration." 


PRESENTATION  OP  GAVEL  TO 
SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, at  the  first  meeting  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  the  hearirxg  room  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
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present  a  gavel  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden].  The  gavel  was 
made  from  a  bristle  cone  pine,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  living  thing  in  the  world.  It 
is  located  in  the  home  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

I  desire  to  perpetuate  the  remarks 
which  I  made  at  that  time  in  tribute  to 
the  Senator's  fine  record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oDjection,  the  remarks 
by  Mr.  Stennis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tribxttk  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  bt  Senator 
John   Stennis   on  the  Occasion   or  the 
Presentation  or  Bristle  Cone  Pine  Gavel 
TO  Chairman  Hayden  at  Initial  Meeting 
or  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
Room  1224,  New  Senate  Oefice  Building 
This  gavel  Is  made  from  a  live  bristle  cone 
pine,  growing   near   the   boundary  line  be- 
tween the  States  of  Arizona  and  California. 
This  tree  is  thought  to  be  the  world's  oldest 
living  thing.    Competent  scientific  authori- 
ties estimate  these  trees,  which  are  still  liv- 
ing, to  be  4.600  years  old.    This  means  that 
they  were  over  2,600  years  old  when  Christ 
was    born,    and    were    600    years    old    when 
Abraham  settled  In  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

As  these  trees  have  lived  longer  than  any- 
thing in  America,  so  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
has  served  longer  In  the  Congress  than  any- 
one in  American  history.  His  career  has 
always  been  active  and  constructive,  with 
emphasis  on  the  things  that  grow  and 
strengthen  our  Nation. 

Through  a  great  number  of  constructive 
legislative  programs,  our  national  highway 
system,  our  agriculture  and  forest  research 
programs,  ovir  irrigation  projects,  our  soli 
and  water  conservation,  the  wisdom,  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  Carl  Hayden  have  al- 
ready brought  untold  results. 

For  centuries  to  come  these  programs  will 
continue  to  enrich  the  life  and  strengthen 
the  economy  of  our  Nation.  Thus  Senator 
Hayden's  contribution  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare through  all  these  and  other  programs 
will  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  the  American 
people  longer  than  the  4,600  years  this  bristle 
cone  pine  has  lived. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  Senator  Hayden 
for  his  achievements  of  the  past  and  for  his 
plans  and  continued  work  in  the  future. 
This  gavel  is  presented  as  a  token  of  recog- 
nition as  well  as  appreciation  for  his  work, 
past  and  future,  all  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  including  generations  yet 
unborn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  131,  Senate  bill  144. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  144) 
to  amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


Government  Operations  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  which  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  II  of  1939  and  Rijorganlzatlon  Plan  No.  2 
of  1953  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, and  shall  be  exercised  and  adminis- 
tered within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  such  Administrator  under  the  general  di- 
rection and  super vLslon  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  except  that  Insofar  as  such  func- 
tions relate  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
loans  authorized  to  be  made  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  ot  1936.  as  amended,  their 
exercise  by  the  Administrator  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  or  direction  of,  or 
to  any  other  control  by,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  prepared  to  make 
a  statement  now,  or  does  he  prefer  that 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  for  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1, 
and  myself  I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  144.  a  bill 
to  amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment not  be  read,  but  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Curtis 
is  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  there  is  hereby  created  and  estab- 
lished in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  an  Independent  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  "Rural  Electrification  Administration" 
all  of  the  powers  of  which  shall  be  exercised 
by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Semite  for  a  term  of  ten 
years  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
•20,000  per  annum.  The  Administrator  shall 
have  direction,  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
all  of  its  operations  and  functions  as  au- 
thorized in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended. 

"Sec.  2.  The  incumbent  of  the  Office  of 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  appointed  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed.  At 
the  expiration  of  such  term,  or  if  the  office 
shall  become  vacant  at  any  time  for  any 
reason,  the  President  shall  designate  an  Act- 
ing Administrator  to  exercise  and  perform 
all  functions,  poweru,  and  duties  vested  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  un- 
til the  appointment  and  qualification  of  an 
Administrator,  as  provided  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 


"Sec.  3.  (a)  Employees  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  are  being  utilized  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  primarily  for  the 
performance  of  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
provided  for  In  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  those  in- 
stances In  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  they  are  qualified  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(b)  All  assets,  funds,  contracts,  property, 
and  records  used  and  employed  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

"(c)  All  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  or  other  funds  avail- 
able (Including  those  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959)  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  account  of  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  shall  remain  available  for  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwltlutandlng  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  rule  of  the 
Senate  or  of  any  committee  of  the  Senate, 
any  proposed  legislation  or  other  matter 
(including  appropriations),  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  shall,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  referred  to  the 
same  committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  to  which  such  proposed  legislation  or 
other  matter  would  have  been  referred  had 
this  Act  not  been  enacted. 

"(b)  This  section  is  enacted — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  it  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  supersede  other  rules  of  the  Senate 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rule  at  any  time,  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
establish  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration as  an  independent  agency,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
CiTRTis]  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 


INFLATIONARY  PRESSURES— WHAT 
IS  THE  REMEDY? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  been 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  inflationary  prices  and  whether 
the  antitrust  approach  can  be  helpful 
by  increasing  competition  and  thus 
bringing  prices  down. 

The  hearings  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee have  received  very  careful 
and  thoughtful  attention  from  the  num- 
erous newspaper  reporters  who  have  at- 
tended them. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  amount 
of  research  given  by  reporters  to  this 
problem  was  published  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Outlook  Section  of  the  Washing- 
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ton  Post  and  Times  Herald  of  Sunday. 
April  6.  1969.  It  was  an  article  entitled 
"Steel  Strike  Pattern  Could  Change  This 
Time."  written  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  Mr. 
Nossiter's  comments,  but  the  article 
which  is  a  stimulating  one,  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  President  Truman  went 
along  with  a  steel  price  rise. 

We  are  all  interested  in  finding  a 
remedy  for  Inflationary  pressures,  which 
will  not  do  more  harm  than  good  to  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  I  asl:  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. ?    follows: 
Steel  Strikx  Patterw  Cottlo  Chance  This 

.    Tl|MI 

(By  Bernard  D    Nossiter) 

Once  again  a  forthcoming  steel  wage  price 
bargain  is  in  the  center  of  the  economic 
stage.  This  is  logical.  Steel,  the  backbone 
of  the  economy,  goes  Into  everything  from 
sewing  needles  to  superllners,  from  axes  to 
autoe. 

Price  changes  In  ste«;l.  some  economists 
think,  are  a  major  cause  of  the  behavior  of 
the  economy.  Some  cf  President  Elsen- 
hower's top  advisers  believe  that  the  In- 
crease in  steel  prices  (with  help  from  autoe) 
over  the  past  5  years  triggered  Infiation,  re- 
cession and  the  present  slow  recovery.  The 
chief  economUts  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  feel  the  same  way.  And  so  do  many 
in  tKJth  parties  on  CaplU>l  HUl. 

Wage  changes  in  .steel  are  important,  too. 
For  if  steel  pricing  seU  the  pace  for  industry, 
steel  wages  this  year  will  set  the  pattern 
(or  aU  workers. 

And  this  is  no  mere  numbers  game.  For, 
as  Woodllef  Thomas,  the  economic  adviser  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  emphasized, 
over-high  prices  and  wiiges  In  steel  throw 
sand  into  the  econom>'s  delicately  inter- 
locked parts.  So  the  nuichine  either  breaks 
down  (recesBlon)  or  ruiis  inefllclently  (un- 
employment, slow  growth). 

IVEWTtJALLT,   THEY'LL   MCN 

Steel's  current  wage  pact  runs  out  June  30. 
Around  the  middle  of  next  month.  President 
David  McDonald  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
Will  meet  a  representative  of  Roger  Blough, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
In  a  New  York  hotel  room.  There  McDonald 
and  his  retinue  and  BUugh's  man.  Conrad 
Cooper,  plus  the  industry's  smaller  manage- 
ment, wUl  eventually  si^^l  an   agreement. 

Before  the  pact  U  finally  signed,  however, 
a  strike  may  come — at  least  shutting  down 
the  steel  mills.  If  it  gc<es  on  long  enough, 
steel's  customers — autoe,  ships,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  loU  more — wiU  have  to  cut 
down.  too. 

The  steel  indiistry  has  been  passing  the 
word  at  least  since  last-  September  that  a 
strike  was  coming.  Union  sources  fear 
that  It  Is  Inevitable. 

The  prospective  consequences  not  only  of 
a  strike  (from  Industry '^  standpoint,  a  short 
one.  clearing  out  currently  excessive  invento- 
ries, would  not  be  entirely  unwelcome)  but 
of  the  wage  and  price  bargain  which  would 
follow,  have  aroused  many  responsible  offi- 
cials, from  President  Eisenhower  on  down. 

These  officials  hope  that  public  opinion  is 
being  mobilized  so  strongly  that  there  will 
be  a  peaceful  settlement  in  which  a  wage 
Increase  will  not  be  used  as  the  lever  for  an- 
other  price  rise. 

currAiM  rose  in  1»46 

On  March  25  Mr.  Eisenhower  broke  a  per- 
sonal precedent,  singling  out  by  name  the 
steel  industry  and  the  steel  union  in  a  plea 
for  restraint.    Meanwhile,  support  is  mount- 


ing on  Capitol  Hill  for  bills  which  would 
require  big  industry  and  big  labor  to  tell  at 
Government  hearings  why  specific  prices 
and  wages  should  be  raised. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  White  House 
has  taken  a  direct  interest  in  the  drama  of 
steel  bargaining.  The  current  negotiations 
can  only  be  understood  as  the  third  act  of 
a  play  which  opened  In  the  winter  of  1945-«. 

Then,  the  Nation,  once  again  at  peace, 
was  sick  of  war  and  the  restraints  imposed 
by  war.  Price  and  wage  controls  were  still 
on  as  the  economy  shifted  gears  from  war 
production  to  peacetime  goods.  But  every- 
body chafed  at  the  restraints:  Indvistry 
wanted  freedom  to  set  its  own  prices;  labor 
wanted  to  bargain  for  its  own  wages,  and 
consumers  were  fed  up  with  rationing. 

The  country  appeared  to  want  to  go  back 
to  normalcy,  but  on  a  scale  undreamed  of 
in  the  Roaring  Twenties.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  country  got  Just  what  it  wanted. 

TUSSLE   OF  TTTANS 

In  that  first  postwar  winter,  two  titans 
dominated  steel  and  steel  was  the  pace-set- 
ter for  the  economy.  Philip  Murray  not 
only  headed  the  big  union  but  was  also 
president  of  the  CIO.  Benjamin  Pairless  was 
United  States  Steel's  chairman  and  his 
standing  in  the  industrial  community  was 
as  high  as  Murray's  in  labor. 

Some  of  today's  top  steel  stars  were  then 
Important  feature  players  on  the  bill.  Mc- 
Donald had  risen  from  personal  secretary  to 
Murray  to  secretary- treasurer  of  the  union; 
Blough  was  Falrless'  counsel. 

The  bargaming.  however,  was  three-cor- 
nered. Ijecause  President  Truman's  adminis- 
tration had  to  be  in  the  picture.  The  nego- 
tiations rambled  from  the  White  House  to 
United  States  Steel's  suite  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel. 

The  union  wanted  a  big  wage  Increase  for 
Itself  and  as  a  pattern  for  mass-production 
industries.  The  corporation,  then  as  now, 
insisted  that  any  wage  Increase  would  require 
a  hefty  price  increase.  A  strike  would  im- 
peril reconversion  by  making  scarce  goods 
even  scarcer. 

Murray  and  Falrless  pushed  and  hauled 
with  each  other,  John  Snyder,  the  Recon- 
version Director,  and  Chester  Bowles,  the 
Price  Administrator.  Bowles  tried  to  hold 
the  price  Increase  down  to  92.50  a  ton. 
Snyder  was  more  flexible. 

At  the  11th  hour.  Mr.  Truman  proposed  a 
compromise:  an  18.5  cent  wage  Increase  and 
a  $4-a-ton  price  boost.  Murray  accepted  this; 
Falrless  said  "No."  A  crippling  4-week  strike 
then  followed  until  Mr.  Truman  offered  the 
corporation  another  $l-a-ton  price  raise. 
And  the  steelworkers  went  back  to  their  Jobs 
with  the  18.5  cents. 

In  effect,  this  was  a  strike  to  get  a  price 
Increase,  because  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  corporation  opposed  the  18.5  cents 
in  wages. 

Why  did  Falrless  do  this?  His  friends  re- 
call that  steel  was  the  model  industry  in 
cooperating  with  wartime  price  controls.  His 
friends  say.  however,  that  many  industrial- 
ists felt  that  prices  and  wages  had  been  held 
down  artificially  and,  with  the  war  over, 
should  be  gradually  raised.  Falrless  himself 
was  afraid  that  the  economy  would  not  ex- 
pand; that  steel's  most  profitable  policy  was 
to  operate  with  rising  prices  and  reduced  pro- 
duction. This  same  thinking  is  believed  to 
dominate  the  industry's  mind  today. 

Critics  of  Pairless  say  he  suited  as  he  did  to 
break  price  and  wage  controls.  In  this,  he 
had  much  support.  For  only  9  months  later, 
in  November  1946,  controls  were  virtually 
wiF>ed  out.  The  voters  had  had  enough,  too. 
So  they  elected  a  Republican  Congress. 

NO  BARS  THIS  TIMS 

Ten  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1956. 
the  steel  bargaining  was  again  the  central 
economic    drama.    The    decade    had    been 


dizzingly  prosperous  for  some.  Income  and 
output  records  had  tieen  broken  annually— 
except  in  sltunp  years.  Cold  war  and  Ko- 
rean war  had  left  the  economy  with  a  struc- 
ture not  completely  unlike  that  of  World 
War  n. 

But  there  were  no  controls.  Prices  went 
up.  Wages  went  up.  The  stock  market 
went  up. 

Workers  in  the  big  unionized  industries 
got  real  gains  in  Income.  Shareholders  in 
the  basic  industries  did  even  better  and 
their  profits  were  taxed  at  no  more  than 
25  percent. 

Others — farmers,  white  coUar  workers,  civil 
servants,  old-age  pensioners — dldnt  fare  as 
well. 

The  chief  actors  in  the  steel  play  had 
changed,  however,  by  1956.  Murray  had 
died.  McDonald,  his  former  secretary,  was 
president  of  the  union.  Blough,  tlie  suave, 
glib  lawyer,  had  replaced  Pairless. 

The  plot  of  the  story  hadn't  changed, 
however.  Again  the  strike  ran  4  weeks.  It 
was  followed  by  wage  and  price  Increases. 

Then  as  now,  the  word  had  gone  out  early 
that  a  month-long  strike  was  in  the  cards. 
So  the  customers  had  hurried  to  stock  up  on 
steel  ahead  of  the  deadline. 

Friends  of  Labor  Secretary  James  P. 
Mitchell  and  Treasury  Secretary  George  M. 
Humphrey  let  it  be  known  that  these  two 
had  settled  the  strike  in  secret.  However, 
many  skeptics  figured  that  this  was  a  face- 
saving  device  to  get  the  union  and  the  cor- 
poration off  the  hook.  The  skeptics  figured 
that  the  prestrike  scare  talk  had  built  up 
inventories  to  a  point  where  a  strike  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  down. 

TWO    ALTEBNATIVES 

A  way  of  reducing  inventories  without  a 
strike  would  have  been  to  cut  prices,  but 
that  Is  something  that  steel  Just  doesn't  try. 
Still  another  alternative  to  a  strike  would 
have  been  to  cut  back  production  and  lay 
off  men. 

But  the  arrangement  which  was  devised 
left  the  industry  and  the  union  satisfied. 
Prom  1947  through  1958,  the  wholesale  price 
of  finished  steel  went  up  101  percent;  all 
industrial  prices,  32  percent,  and  all  whole- 
sale commodity  prices,  24  percent.  In  the 
same  period,  steelworkers'  wages  went  up 
100  percent  and  all  manufacturing  wages, 
72  percent. 

Since  more  steel  was  being  produced  by 
fewer  workers,  the  companies  were  making 
fine  profits.  These  don't  show  up  too  clearly 
in  the  annual  reports  because  fast  tax 
writeoffs  obscvu*  true  profits.  The  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  pwofits  per  ton  went  up  from  $7.47 
in  early  1953  to  919.31  in  late  1958,  a  Jump 
of  more  than  250  percent. 

FROM    |l2    TO    $100 

All  this  has  been  fine  for  the  stockholders, 
too.  A  man  who  bdught  United  States  Steel 
at  its  average  price  of  $12  a  share  in  1957 
could  have  turned  an  $88  per  share  profit 
when  it  hit  $100  recenUy.  Since  then,  with 
the  heat  being  turned  on  against  any  price 
increase,  it  has  slipped  a  shade  under  $90. 
But  from  $12  to  $90  is  a  nice  gain,  especially 
since  the  top  tax  rate  on  this  is  25  percent. 

And,  for  Blough  and  fellow  executives,  this 
is  an  especially  rewarding  picture,  because 
from  time  to  time  they  issue  themselves  op- 
tions enabling  them  to  buy  thousands  of 
steel  shares  later  at  fixed  prices.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  Blough  and  257  other  big  steel  execu- 
tives had  claims  on  stock  which  would  yield 
them  an  $18  million  profit. 

All  this,  however,  is  against  the  current 
backgro\ind  of  high  unemployment.  Jobs 
are  short  in  steel,  too.  Also  In  the  picture 
is  the  late  and  cxirlous  recession  with  its  ris- 
ing prices.  These  factors  are  fueling  the 
heat  from  Capitol  Hill,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  White  House. 
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Senator  Kstks  Ketauvu,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  has  Invited  Blough  and  McDonald, 
along  with  General  Motors  Chairman  Fred- 
eric Donner  and  United  Auto  Workers  Presi- 
dent Walter  Reuther,  to  testify  on  a  price 
notification  bill  before  the  steel  negotiations 
begin.  Both  steel  men  are  expected  to  op- 
pose vigorously  any  effort  to  make  them  tell 
the  Government  In  advance  why  they  raise 
their  prices  and  wages. 

Public  relations  advisers  for  both  union 
and  the  Industry  (and  they  share  some)  are 
telling  their  clients  that  another  wage-price 
boost  in  steel,  or  an  Inventory-clearing  strike, 
will  build  up  even  more  support  for  the  dis- 
liked bill. 

However,  United  States  Steel  Is  under- 
standably reluctant  to  forgo  a  walkout.  As 
things  now  stand,  the  corporation  can  blame 
the  union  for  price  Increases.  And  It  saves 
money  by  taking  a  strike. 

If  steel  were  now  producing  for  real  de- 
mand instead  of  for  strike-scared  customers, 
it  would  have  to  lay  off  men.  This  would  in- 
crease its  unemplojrment  compensation  taxes 
and  force  It  to  pay  out  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Nevertheless,  by  last  weekend  the  heat  was 
so  strong  that  there  were  rumors  of  a  new 
face-saving  device  with  political  overtones. 
A  suggestion  has  been  sent  aloft  that  Vice 
President  Nixon's  Cabinet  Commltee  on  In- 
flation hear  McDonald  and  Blough  before 
Ketauvkr  gets  to  them. 

If  this  script  goes  according  to  one  plan, 
there  will  be  a  wage  Increase  but  little  or  no 
price  increase.  And  the  Vice  President  will 
emerge  as  the  hero  who  stopped  Inflation. 

Predictions  are  worthless  here.  With  such 
brilliant  actors  and  such  high  drama,  only 
the  men  who  write  the  scripts  can  foretell 
how  the  third  act  will  come  out.  And  these 
script  writers  are  busy  repollshing  even  that. 


MXJTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
UNDER  FIRE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  mu- 
tual security  program,  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  will  again  be  under  heavy 
Are  in  Congress  this  year. 

We  recall  that  President  Eisenhower 
recently  has  restressed  the  need  for  a 
strong  mutual  security  program  as  es- 
sential to  our  national,  as  well  as  free 
world  defense.  Constructively,  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  including  for- 
mer President  Truman,  have  also  urged 
the  approval  by  Congress  of  ample  funds 
to  carry  on  an  effective  mutual  security 
program.  In  addition,  we  recall  that 
the  President's  Committee  To  Study  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, headed  by  William  H.  Draper,  Jr., 
not  only  urged  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  but  stressed  the 
need  for  additional  funds  to  gird  up  the 
free  west  alliance  In  its  efforts  to  ob- 
struct Communist  expansion.  Prior  to 
this  report,  specially  appointed  groups 
containing  representatives  of  business, 
labor,  the  military,  and  other  cross  sec- 
tions of  American  life,  have  reviewed 
this  program  in  detail  and  almost 
imanimously  have  agreed  that  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  defense  program. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  gain  popular  support  for  the 
idea  that  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
aae  being  spent  abroad  if  the  impres- 
sion is  given  widely  that  these  funds 
are  either  being  misspent  or  that  the 
program,  itself,  is  an  impractical,  if  not 
useless,  way  to  spend  American  dollars. 


thus  creating  a  hardship  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

As  a  taxpayer,  myself,  I  am.  like  every 
other  American,  concerned  with  assur- 
ing that  the  expenditures  for  this,  or 
any  other  program,  are  handled  wisely, 
efficiently,  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

Unfortunately.  In  almost  all  pro- 
grams— whether  in  private  enterprise  or 
under  federally  administered  projects — 
there  develop,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
fortunate examples  of  poor  judgment, 
miscafculations,  or  plain  mistakes.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  "to  err  is  hu- 
man." Where  errors  have  been  made, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  "sweep  them  under 
the  rug."  Rather,  we  must  strive  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  and  to  set  up  as  efll- 
cient  an  operational  system  as  possible 
to  administer  this,  as  well  as  other,  pro- 
grams which  are  felt  to  be  needed  for 
national  security  and  progress. 

We  realize  that,  historically  speaking, 
the  mutual  security  program  is  a  pioneer 
in  its  field.  Never  before  in  history  has 
any  nation  embarked  on  such  a  broad 
scope  program  for  mutual  development 
and  security  among  friendly  nations. 

However,  in  view  of  the  criticisms — 
some  perhaps  justified  and  some  unjusti- 
fied— it  is  important  to  get  before  the 
American  people  the  proper  persf>ective 
of  how  the  mutual  security  program  is 
being  handled  and  how  it  is  contributing 
to  our  defense.  Particularly,  it  is  im- 
portant to  refute  allegations  which  may 
be  untrue.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary 
to  attempt  to  assure  that  unfortunate 
instances  in  which  there  may  have  been 
specific  cases  of  misjudgment  in  admin- 
istration do  not  give  the  impression  of 
reflecting  the  character  of  the  whole 
program. 

Today  I  received  from  Mr.  Guilford 
S.  Jameson,  Deputy  Director  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  a  statement 
prepared  by  ICA  which  that  Agency  feels 
refutes  recent  allegations  made  against 
the  mutual  security  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMETTrS  OF  THE  INTXRNATIONAI,  COOPERA- 
TION Administration  on  EorroRiAL  Which 
Appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  on  De- 
CEUBEB  23,  1968,  Entitlid  "Foreign  Aid  for 
Communists 
The  editorial  states: 

"The  State  Department  will  not  make  an 
Item-by-ltem  report"  (on  how  foreign-aid 
funds  are  spent). 

"We  (the  Indianapolis  Star)  are  no  more 
able  than  Congress  to  get  the  facts  and  de- 
tails of  foreign  spending." 

The  facts:  Information  concerning  the 
program  financed  with  mutual  security  funds 
or  under  title  II  (emergency  relief)  and  title 
III  (American  nonprofit  welfare  agencies) 
programs  of  Public  Law  480  Is  available  in 
the  "International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion Operations  Report,"  which  is  sent  each 
quarter  by  mall  to  anyone  who  requests  it 
(Including  many  newspapers).  Information 
concerning  programs  administered  by  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  United 
Nations    Relief    and    Rehabilitation    Agency 


(now  defunct)  Is,  or  has  been,  available  in 
the  various  reporU  of  those  agencies. 

In  addition  to  this  detailed  coverage  which 
each  agency  involved  has  given  to  Its  own 
activities,  the  whole  field  has  been  covered 
by  various  one-time  and  periodic  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
approaches  the  subject  as  a  part  of  Its  work 
In  calculating  the  balance  of  Internntlonnl 
payments  of  the  United  States.  These  pub- 
lications Include  'Foreign  Aid  by  the  U.S. 
Government,"  1940-51,  available  at  91  per 
copy  from  the  Government  Printing  Office; 
the  annual  '•Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States"  (which  includes  several  tables  on 
foreign  grants  and  credits)  for  sale  at  OPO. 
and  various  documents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (H  Doc  404.  85th  Cong  :  H.  Doc. 
82.  86th  Cong  .  now  In  press,  at  25  cents 
each ) .  On  a  current  basis,  the  OfHce  of 
Business  Economics,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, issues  a  comprehensive  quarterly  re- 
port entitled  "Foretcu  Grants  and  Credits  by 
the  U.S.  Oovernmeiit."  This  Is  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Congress  and  Government 
agencies,  and  Is  available  on  request.  It  also 
Is  sent  to  many  Government  depository  li- 
braries. Including  the  Indiana  State  Library, 
In  Indianapolis.  It  was  the  source  of  Infor- 
mation on  grants  and  credits  used  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  executive  branch  presents 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Fbrelgn  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  detailed  documenta- 
tion, by  country,  about  every  dollar  expended 
under  the  mutual  security  program.  This 
Information  Includes  both  mllltary-ald  fig- 
ures (which  are  classified)  and  non-mlUtary- 
ald  figures  which  are  not  classified.  Every 
Congressman  and  every  Senator  has  access 
to  and  Is  Invited  to  Inspect  these  documents 
which  are  available  In  the  committee  rooms. 
The  only  restriction  Is  that  he  or  she  respect 
the  security  classification. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  says:  "We  will  bet 
that  not  1  man  In  10  In  Congress  knows  how 
U.S.  foreign -aid  funds  are  spent,  who  gets 
the  money,  or  why.    How  can  they?" 

They  can  do  it  quite  easily  as  pointed  out 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

The  editorial  gives  a  distorted  picture  of 
grants  and  credits  made  available  by  the 
U.S.  Government  during  the  12 'j -year  pe- 
riod— July  1.  1945  through  December  31.  1957. 

1.  The  editorial  does  not  Identify  any  time 
period,  nor  purpose  for  which  aid  was  made 
available  to  the  Eastern  European  nations. 
For  example,  it  classifies  these  countries  as 
Communist  countries  and  states  or  Implies 
that  aid  was  given  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ments of  these  nations.  The  editorial  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  substantial  portions  of 
that  aid  was  actually  provided  before  the 
Communists  took  over  the  countries. 

2.  Most  of  the  aid  to  these  countries  was 
granted  for  humanitarian  relief  programs 
during  the  Immediate  postwar  i>erlod;  most 
of  it  was  distributed  for  relief  purposes  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  RehabiliU- 
tlon  Agency:  some  of  it  was  supplied  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  or  In  cooperation  with 
private  voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE. 
Church  World  Service.  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  and  Lutheran  World 
Relief. 

3.  The  editorial  falls  to  distinguish  be- 
tween aid  given  directly  to  governments  and 
aid  given  directly  to  people,  sometimes,  es- 
pecially In  the  case  of  Hungarian  refugees, 
the  victims  of  those  governments.  The  edi- 
torial Ignores  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  480  which  authorizes  the 
U.S.  Government  to  give  such  humanitarian 
assistance  "to  friendly  but  needy  popula- 
tions without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of 
their  government."  It  was  under  this  provi- 
sion that  aid  to  the  people  in  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany  was  pro- 


vided following  the  disastrotu  floods  of  the 
Danube  and  other  rivers  in  1954. 

"CommunUt  Albania  got  •30,444,000  be- 
tween 1946  and  1967." 

The  fscU:  There  has  been  no  aid  of  any 
kind  to  Albania  during  the  past  12  years — 
not  since  1947.  The  only  aid  to  Albania  was 
extended  during  the  fiscal  years  1946  and 
1B47.  This  was  extended  through  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Agency.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Al- 
bania was  one  of  the  U.S.  allies  in  the 
struggle  against  nazlsm.  Relief  was  sup- 
plied to  the  people  of  Albania  following  the 
end  of  the  war.  To  say  that  "Communist 
Albania"  got  aid  "between  1946  and  1957" 
may  t)e  correct  from  a  bookkeeping  point  of 
view  (Inasmuch  as  the  records  for  all  coun- 
tries cover  the  entire  postwar  period)  but 
it  Is  misleading,  since  there  has  been  no  aid 
to  Albania  since  fiscal  year  1947  and  no  aid 
of  any  kind  at  any  time  under  the  mutual 
security  program. 

"Communist  Czechoslovakia  got  •185.827.- 
000  plus  $29,583,000  credits." 

The  facts:  The  overwhelming  portion  (98 
percent  of  the  grant  aid  to  Czechoslovakia 
was  supplied  before  the  Communist  coup 
d'etat  in  1948.  It  was  supplied  to  a  VS. 
World  War  II  ally  and  most  of  It  was  sup- 
plied through  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
RehabUltatlon  Agency  during  the  two  fiscal 
years  of  1946  and  1947.  The  grant  aid  dis- 
tributed by  UNRRA  amounted  to  •183.374.- 
000  In  1946  and  1947.  In  addition,  there  was 
•75.000  made  available  to  Czechoslovakia 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  In  1946  and 
a  ^2.000  phaeeout  of  lend-lease  also  in  1946. 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  •2,376,000  in 
granu.  None  of  this  was  given  to  the  Czech- 
oslovaklan  Government.  All  of  It  was  dis- 
tributed directly  to  the  C^sechoslovaklan  peo- 
ple through  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross 
Societies.  The  grant  was  made  not  In  money 
but  In  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties which  were  sent  for  distribution  in 
Czechoslovakia  to  relieve  the  victims  of  the 
Danube  River  flood  which  occurred  In  1964. 

In  respect  to  credits — not  a  single  credit  to 
Czechoslovakia  was  extended  through  the 
mutual  security  program.  Of  the  •29.583.000 
worth  of  credits  utilized  by  Czechoslovakia, 
the  overwhelming  majority  were  used  before 
the  Conamunlst  coup;  •29.400.000  was  uti- 
lized during  the  two  fiscal  years  1946  and 
1947.  Only  •182.000  was  tised  In  1948  and 
only  tLOOO  in  1949.  Since  then  nothing. 
Therefore,  although  the  figures  In  the  edi- 
torials are  correct,  since  there  are  no 
explanations  as  to  timing  or  purpose,  the 
Implications  are  wrong. 

"Communist  Germany  (yes.  that's  what  we 
said)  got  817.339.000  " 

The  facts :  The  Government  of  Communist 
Germany  has  never  received  one  penny  under 
the  mutual  security  program.  Therefore, 
the  statement  Is  wrong. 

It  is  true  that  in  1954  and  1955  at  the 
request  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany). 
President  Elsenhower  made  food  supplies 
available  directly  to  the  people  of  East  Ger- 
many who  were  suffering  from  starvation. 
Far  from  aiding  and  abetting  Communism, 
this  program  was  regarded  by  the  East  Ger- 
man Communists  as  a  scheme  on  the  part  of 
W«^  .em  "imperialists"  to  recruit  saboteurs 
and  agents  for  criminal  activities  In  Ger- 
many. 

The  food  was  made  available  In  West  Ber- 
lin to  East  Germans  who  were  willing  to 
cross  the  border  and  pick  It  up  at  various 
food  distribution  centers.  Some  people 
traveled  as  far  as  100  miles  to  get  from  East 
Germany  to  West  Berlin  to  pick  up  the  food 
packages.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  dis- 
tribution, the  Communists  in  Bast  Germany 
prohibited  the  sale  of  railway  tickets  to 
BerUn. 

Despite  the  Communist  harassments.  in- 
cluding widespread  confiscation  of  parcels. 


In  a  little  over  2  months  more  than  5'^  mil- 
lion parcels  containing  nearly  18,000  tons 
of  food  had  been  distributed,  and  It  was 
estimated  that  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  Ger- 
mans under  Soviet  domination  had  directly 
benefited  from  this  food  program. 

This  program  was  announced  publicly 
when  it  was  begun  in  an  official  U.S.  Govern- 
ment press  release  dated  August  7,  1953.  and 
later  written  up  in  an  ofllcial  ICA  pamphlet. 
The  facts  are  on  record.  The  results  of  this 
food  program  for  the  people  of  East  Germany 
were  adverse  to  Communist  control;  the 
U.S. -financed  program  refuted  Communist 
claims  and  propaganda  In  East  Germany; 
the  food  program  was  of  enormous  benefit  to 
the  Western  World,  including  the  United 
SUtes. 

"Communist  Hungary  got  •17,723,000  plus 
•15.917.000  credlU." 

The  facts:  All  of  the  credits  and  ^2.4  mil- 
lion of  the  grants  were  extended  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary  before  the  Communist 
takeover  in  1947  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Communist-type  of  constitution  In  1949.  All 
of  the  credits  were  esubllshed  under  the 
overseas  surplus  property  sales  program  di- 
rected by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commissioner  in  the  fiscal  years  1946  and 
1947.  Two  and  four-tenths  million  dollars 
of  the  grant  aid  was  made  available  through 
the  United  Nations  Relief  &  Rehabilitation 
Agency  in  the  fiscal  years  194fi  and  1947. 

On  July  29,  1954,  President  Eisenhower 
offered  UJS.  assistance  to  relieve  the  victims 
of  the  floods  in  the  Danube  River  basin.  His 
offer  was  not  limited  to  the  Etanube  River 
valley  but  Included  East  Germany  and  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  that  flow  Into  the  Baltic 
and  North  Seas.  Two  and  seventh-tenths 
million  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  were  distributed  in  Hun- 
gary directly  to  the  farmers  and  other 
victims  of  the  flood  through  the  ofllces  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  All  the 
food  and  feedstuffs  were  bagged  and  market 
"Gifts  of  the  American  People." 

(Later  on  in  the  editorial  the  following 
statement  appears : ) 

"Then  after  the  Hungarians  revolted  and 
were  smashed  by  the  Reds  we  sent  the  Red 
Hungarian  Goverimient  •11.867,000.  Appar- 
ently it  pays  in  American  foreign  aid  to 
smash  a  revolt  against  communism  with 
Soviet  troops." 

The  facts:  The  statement  is  in  error,  and 
so  is  the  conclusion.  No  aid  was  given  to 
the  Red  Hungarian  Government  after  the 
revolt  of  November  1956.  Aid  was  supplied 
to  Hungarian  refugees,  victims  of  the  Red 
suppression,  but  not  one  single  p>enny  of  the 
VB  taxpayers'  money  has  gone  to  the  Red 
Hungarian  Government. 

"Communist  Poland  got  •365,017,(X)0  plus 
•88  million  credits." 

The  facts:  Of  the  •365,017,000  grants  the 
sum  of  •365,008 .(XX)  (99.9  percent)  was  made 
available  to  Poland — a  World  War  II  ally — 
before  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Communists. 
Most  of  this  sum — •364,031.000  was  made 
available  through  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Agency  during  1946  and 
1947.  An  additional  SSSS.OOO  was  made  avail- 
able through  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
another  •92.(XX)  represented  the  wlndup  of 
the  World  War  11  lend-lease  program.  A 
few  additional  thousand  dollars  have  been 
entered  in  the  bookkeeping  column  marked 
Poland.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Polish 
Government  was  the  recipient — only  that 
Poland  was  the  country  of  destination.  The 
money  was  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  ocean 
freight  for  transportation  of  UJS.  surplus 
agrlcviltural  commodities  sent  to  relieve  the 
Polish  people  by  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  (es- 
pecially CARE  and  Catholic  Relief  Services) 
and  distributed  in  Poland  directly  to  those 
people  by  representatives  of  the  U.S.  agencies. 

Therefore,  It  Is  a  misstatement  of  fact  to 
say  that  CX)mmuni8t  Poland  got  •365,017,000 


worth  of  grants  because  none  of  this  aid 
went    to    the    Commtinlst    Government    of 
Poland. 
Credits  to  Poland : 

Of  the  •88  million  listed  as  credits  to  Com- 
munist Poland,  about  86  percent  of  it  was 
authorized  and  negotiated  before  Poland  was 
taken  over  by  the  Communists:  ^37.7  mU- 
lion  listed  as  a  credit  represented  sales  of 
UJ5.  storplus  property  immediately  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  and  $40  million  was  an 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  authorized  in  1946. 
During  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958,  addi- 
tional credits  were  extended  by  the  VS.  Gov- 
errunent  to  the  Government  of  Communist 
Poland,  not  because  it  was  Communist  and 
not  to  aid  the  cause  of  international  com- 
munism, but  to  make  it  possible  for  Poland 
to  become  more  independent  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation and  control.  It  is  believed  that  any 
weakening  in  the  Sino -Soviet  bloc  cannot  fail 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
"Communist  Yugoslavia  got  •789,732.0(X) 
plus   $55,900,000   credits." 

The  facts;  Of  the  $789,732,000  grants,  al- 
most •SOO  million  were  for  humanitarian  re- 
lief aid  extended  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
in  the  immediate  postwar  period.  Of  this 
sum  •298.054,000  was  extended  through  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Agency,  ^719,000  was  extended  through  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  •76,000  was  repre- 
sented by  the  windup  of  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram. There  were  no  other  grants  to  Yugo- 
slavia until  fiscal  year  1951,  after  Yugoslavia 
asserted  its  Independence  from  Moscow. 

Between  July  1,  1950  (the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1951 )  and  December  31,  1957,  grant 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia  amounted  to  •490,- 
884 .000  divided  as  follows: 

Thousands 
of  dollars 
Mutual  security  program  economic 
aid  funds  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1951,  including  costs  of  ocean 
freight  on  emergency  reUef  ship- 
ments   347.  873 

Emergency  food  relief  shipments 
under  the  famine  relief  and  other 
assistance  (title  U,  Public  Law 
480)  program,  including  the  Dan- 
ube flood  of  1956 47.750 

Special  Yugoslav  program,  under  the 
Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  897, 
8l6t  Cong..  Dec.  29.  1950).  an  - 
emergency  drought  relief  measure.  37.  560 
Value  of  donations  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  surpliis  agricultural 
conunodities  and  relief  supplies 
^.hipped  by  American  private  wel- 
fare organizations,  such  as  CARE. 
Lutheran  World  Relief.  and 
Church  World   Service 57.700 

The  credits  made  available  for  Yugoslavlji 
represent  %&b  million  In  loans  extended 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  during  fis- 
cal years  1957  and  1958.  and  ^900.000  previ- 
ously listed  as  a  grant  which  was  by  agree- 
ment converted  into  a  credit. 

As  in  the  case  of  Poland,  the  purpose  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia  Is  not  to  foster  or 
promote  international  communism  but.  on 
the  contrary,  to  enable  that  nation  to  main- 
tain its  Independence  of  Russian  domination 
and  control.  The  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  regards 
an  Independt^nt  Yugoslavia — even  though  it 
has  a  Communist  government — as  an  enemy 
of  International  communism.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  tried  in  many  ways,  including  the 
cutting  off  of  credits,  to  coerce  Yugoslavia 
into  the  status  of  a  Soviet  satellite. 

Assisting  Yugoslavia  to  maintain  Its  inde- 
pendence In  the  face  of  Soviet  pressures  Is 
an  effective  demonstration  to  the  world  that 
any  nation  which  cherishes  its  independence 
and  is  not  subservient  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
can  enjoy  advsmtageous  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  countries. 
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REMOVAL  OP  JURISDICTION  OP 
FEDERAL  COURTS  OVER  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOI^ 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponsible criticism  of  the  usurpations 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Is  being  heard  with  increasing 
frequency. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  Is  a 
swelling  public  outcry  for  Congress  to 
act  to  restore  the  Court  to  its  appointed 
constitutional  role  as  the  Intei-preter 
rather  than  the  giver  of  the  Nation's 
l&ws 

The  Court's  arrogations  of  legislative 
power  and  encroachments  upon  the 
rights  of  States  and  individual  citizens 
have  become  so  flagrant  as  to  draw  the 
sUnglng  rebuke  of  the  Conference  of 
State  Chief  Justices. 

The  High  Tribunal,  according  to  the 
judges  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  In- 
dividual States,  has  adopted  the  role,  of 
policymaker  without  proper  judicial  re- 
straint; has  assumed  primarily  legisla- 
tive powers;  and  has  allowed  the  in- 
dividual views  of  its  members  to  over- 
ride a  dispassionate  consideration  of 
what  is  or  Is  not  constitutionally  war- 
ranted. 

The  State  chief  justices  declared  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decisions 
"raise  at  least  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  that  American  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men." 

The  concern  of  the  country  about  this 
situation  prompted  the  significant  de- 
bates which  took  place  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  85th  Congress  on  the 
question  of  the  so-called  Jenner-Butler 
and  Smith  Bills. 

I  supported  both  measures  whole- 
heartedly and  expect  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  same  or  similar  bills  during 
the  86th  Congress. 

However,  it  was  my  conviction  then — 
and  it  Is  my  conviction  now — that  as 
worthy  as  those  or  similar  pieces  of 
legislation  may  be,  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  to  correct  for  all  time  the  ju- 
dicial trends  which  are  so  alarming  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  means  word  for 
word  what  it  says. 

That  is  true  because  they  do  not  seek 
to  correct  the  decision  which  set  the 
pattern  for  the  current  wave  of  judicial 
usurpation — the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
of  May  17.  1954.  in  the  case  of  Brown, 
et  al.  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka 
(347  U.S.  483,  98  L.  ed.  873,  74  S.  Ct. 
686.  38  A.L.R.  2d  1180)  which  held  that 
State  and  local  governments  could  not 
operate  public  schools  for  different  races 
on  a  separate,  but  equal,  basis. 

Undoubtedly  the  reason  that  decision 
has  not  heretofore  been  included  in  any 
of  the  proposed  corrective  measures  lies 
In  the  false  emotional  factors  which  have 
been  Injected  into  the  school  question  by 
those  who  are  more  interested  in  pan- 
dering to  the  prejudices  of  minority 
groups  for  political  gain  than  they  are 
in  preserving  constitutional  government 
or  assuring  the  best  possible  public  edu- 
cation for  all  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica regardless  of  their  color  or  place  of 
residence. 


But,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out 
and  to  emphasize  as  vigorously  as  I  know 
how  that  so  long  as  that  decision  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  this  Nation  will  never  be 
free  from  the  threat  of  Judicial  dictator- 
ship and  the  Constitution  and  the  rights 
of  the  American  people  will  forever  be 
subject  to  the  whims  of  the  men  who 
transiently  occupy  the  Supreme  Court 
bench. 

The  Brown  decision  represents  a  com- 
plete departure  from  judicial  decisions 
based  on  the  Constitution,  the  law,  and 
established  legal  precedents.  It  sub- 
stitutes in  their  stead  bald  court  edicts 
based  upon  so-called  modern  authority 
and  the  personal  opinions  of  the  Justices. 

The  Brown  decision  raises  grave  con- 
stitutional questions,  the  disturbing  and 
far-reaching  ramifications  of  which  can- 
not be  obscured  by  a  racial  smokescreen. 

It  is  to  those  constitutional  questions 
that  the  bill  I  today  shall  Introduce  and 
that  my  present  remarks  are  addressed. 

I  shall  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
fessional race  baiters  and  the  chronic 
bleeding  hearts,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
races  are  living  together  in  harmony  and 
mutual  respect  in  my  State  of  Georgia. 
They  are  solving  whatever  racial  prob- 
lems Georgia  may  have  on  the  local  level 
in  accordance  with  local  wishes.  I  am 
confident  those  good  relations  will  con- 
tinue, regardless  of  what  the  future  may 
bring. 

I  say  that.  Mr.  President,  because 
Georgia  citizens  of  all  races  recognize 
that  the  question  involved  is  one  far 
more  fundamental  than  the  issue  of  who 
goes  to  which  school.  They  are  aware 
that  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  constitu- 
tional government — the  balance  between 
a  Federal  Government  of  limited  powers 
and  State  and  local  governments  exer- 
cising all  other  powers. 

In  writing  the  Brown  decision  the  Su- 
preme Court  ignored  105  years  of  judi- 
cial precedent,  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
10th  amendment,  and  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

It  overruled  at  least  5  of  its  own  deci- 
sions, at  least  18  Federal  district  and  cir- 
cuit court  decisions,  and  at  least  59  State 
and  Territorial  court  decisions. 

It  cited  as  Its  only  authority  books  and 
treatises  on  sociology  and  psychology 
written  by  men  of  questionable  back- 
ground and  doubtful  loyalty. 

It  was  unable  to  point  to  a  single  law 
or  legal  precedent  to  support  its  deci- 
sion. It  could  not,  because  there  were 
none;  they  were  all  on  the  other  side. 

It  substituted  modern  authority  for 
the  Constitution,  intangible  considera- 
tions for  legal  precedent,  and  we-cannot- 
turn-the-clock-back  doctrine  for  the  In- 
tent of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
and  its  amendments. 

The  Court  found  it  necessary  to  jump 
a  number  of  high  hurdles  in  order  to 
reach  its  desired  conclusion. 

Its  first  hurdle  was  the  14th  amend- 
ment itself. 

Briefs  submitted  at  the  request  of  the 
Court  showed  that  the  same  39th  Con- 
gress which  promulgated  the  14th 
amendment  established  separate  schools 
for  the  races  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  further  pointed  out  that  of  the  37 
States  in  existence  at  that  time,  only  5 


abolished  separate  schools  contempora- 
neously with  the  ratification  of  the  14th 
amendment,  and  3  of  those  later  did  so. 

Even  in  the  face  of  such  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  not  intended  to  abolish  sepa- 
rate schools,  the  Court  pleaded  igno- 
rance. It  said  the  record  was  "inconclu- 
sive." and  maintained  that  it  could  "not 
turn  the  clock  back  to  1868." 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  ignore  the 
language  of  the  5th  section  of  the  14th 
amendment,  which  provides  that  Con- 
gress is  to  enforce  it  with  "appropriate 
legislation."  The  fact  that  Congress  had 
never  seen  fit  to  do  so  with  respect  to 
public  schools  was  lost  upon  the  Court 
in  writing  its  decision  in  the  Brown  case. 

The  second  hurdle  which  the  Court 
had  to  clear  was  the  10th  amendment. 

The  10th  amendment  reserves  to  the 
individual  States  all  powers  not  specifi- 
cally granted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  education  is  one  of  the  many 
functions  left— by  virtue  of  con.stltu- 
tional  silence — to  the  States.  Nowhere 
in  the  Constitution  can  there  be  found 
any  wording  which,  either  by  direction 
or  innuendo,  deprives  the  States  of  the 
right  to  administer  their  school  systems 
in  accordance  with  local  wishes. 

The  Court  did  not  regard  that  fact 
even  worthy  of  consideration.  It  brvished 
the  10th  amendment  aside  as  if  it  did 
not  exist,  and  did  not  even  mention  it  In 
its  ruling. 

The  Court's  third  hurdle  was  that  of 
its  own  decisions  upholding  the  "sepa- 
rate, but  equal"  doctrine  laid  down  In 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  (163  U.S.  537)  in 
1896.  and  upheld  by  that  tribunal  as 
late  as  1950. 

It  was  at  that  point  in  its  delibera- 
tions that  the  Court  came  up  with  its 
new  theory  that  separate  schools  are 
"inherently  unequal."  and  held  that 
Plessy  against  Ferguson  was  bad  sociol- 
ogy not  supported  by  modern  authority. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  Court 
introduced,  via  footnote  11  of  the 
Brown  decision,  the  nine  so-called  mod- 
em authorities  on  sociology  and  psy- 
chology on  which  it  relied  for  its  find- 
ing that  separate  schools  are  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  Harvard  Law  Review,  in  com- 
mentmg  on  the  ruling,  stated: 

In  dealing  with  prior  cases,  especially 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson,  the  Chief  Justice  did  not 
seek  to  demonstrate  that  the  Court  had  once 
blundered.  His  (>olnt,  rather,  was  that  these 
prior  decisions  were  simply  outmoded  In 
present-day  society  (68  Harv.  L.  Rev.  96). 

Thus  was  Introduced  a  new  rule  for 
testing  constitutionality — the  rule  of 
whether  a  law  or  practice  is.  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Judges,  outmoded. 

In  the  Brown  case,  the  Court  did  not 
hold  that  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
briefs  and  arguments  presented  before  It 
Justified  a  departure  from  the  separate, 
but  equal,  doctrine.  It  held,  rather,  that 
psychological  knowledge  was  of  greater 
validity  than  the  facts  and  the  law. 

The  Court  conceded  that  the  cases  be- 
fore it  demonstrated  equality  of  school 
facilities  in  respect  to  all  tangible  fac- 
tors. But  it  maintained  that  Its  decision 
could  not  turn  on  such  tangible  factors, 
but.  rather,  must  have  its  basis  in  intan- 
gible considerations. 
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On  that  premise  it  declared : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  psychological 
knowledge  at  the  time  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson, 
this  finding  Is  amply  supported  by  modern 
authority.  Any  language  In  PUssy  v.  Fergw 
ton  contrary  to  this  finding  Is  rejected. 

It  is  an  elemental  rule  of  law  that  a 
court  may  not  consider  treatises  in  a  field 
other  than  law  unless  the  treatises  them- 
selves are  the  very  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  so  held  in  a 
number  of  cases. 

In  Pinkus  v.  ReiUy  (338  UJ3.  269)  the 
Court  held  that  the  use  of  nonlegal  mate- 
rials in  a  case  was  illegal,  illogical,  and 
unfair. 

In  National  Council  of  American-So' 
Viet  Friendship.  Inc.  v.  McGrath  (341  U.S. 
292)  the  Court  said  the  use  of  such  mate- 
rial constituted  a  denial  of  "the  rudi- 
ments of  fair  play"  and  amounted  to 
"condemnation  without  trial." 

In  U.S.  v.  Abilene  &  Southern  Railway 
Company  (265  U.8. 347)  Justice  Brandeis 
wrote: 

Nothing  can  be  treated  as  evidence  which 
was  not  Introduced  as  such. 

That  rule  was  universal  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  it  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  decision  It  wa«  determined  to  ren- 
der in  the  Brown  case. 

And  what  of  the  modem  authority 
upon  which  the  Court  based  Its  decision? 

Two  of  the  six  principal  authorities 
listed  by  the  Court — Theodore  Brameld 
and  E.  Franklin  Frazier — have  between 
them  been  members  of,  or  identified  with, 
28  organizations  declared  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Unit«d  States  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  be  Com- 
munist. Communist  fronts,  or  Commu- 
nist-dominated. A  third  of  the  six — 
K.  B.  Clark — was.  at  the  time  of  the 
arguments  before  the  Court,  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  as  a  so- 
called  social-science  expert — a  highly 
irregular  procedure  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  NAACrP  was  the  principal  plain- 
tiff in  those  cases. 

The  book.  "An  American  Dilemma." 
written  by  Dr.  Karl  Gunnar  Myrdal,  a 
Swedish  Socialist,  on  grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  was  cited  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  au- 
thority for  its  ruling.  Sixteen  of  the 
contributors  to  that  book  have  lengthy 
records  of  pro-Communist  activity,  in  the 
files  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. One  of  them,  Negro  educator 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  who  contributed  to  82 
portions  of  the  bo<*.  has  been  cited  no 
less  than  72  times  by  the  committee.  He 
filed  briefs  on  behalf  of  executed  atom 
spies  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  and 
sent  a  message  of  condolence  upon  the 
death  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

It  was  in  that  book  that  Myrdal  de- 
clared, on  page  13,  that  the  U.S.  Constl- 
tultion  is  Impractical  and  ill  suited  for 
modem  conditions  and  characterized  its 
adoption  as  nearly  a  plot  against  the 
common  people.  Furthermore,  he  open- 
ly avowed  that  liberty  must  be  forsaken 
for  what  he  called  social  equality. 

By  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Dr.  Myrdal  and  hlB  book  have  now 
become  modem  authority,  and  what  was 
aptly  termed  by  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
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most  authorities  on  constitutional  law. 
Hon.  R.  Carter  Pittman.  of  Dalton,  Oa., 
as  'corpus  Juris  tertius  in  American 
pseudo-socio-law." 

The  dangers  inherent  In  substituting 
sociological  and  psychological  theories 
for  law  are  obvious. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Jerome  Frank  rec- 
ognized that,  when  he  wrote  that  such 
generalizations  and  the  "inferences  de- 
rived therefrom  are  almost  certain  to  be 
Importantly  false.  For  the  consequences 
of  the  operation  of  certain  customs  or 
group  attitudes  are  often  canceled  out  by 
the  consequences  of  other  confiicting 
customs  and  attitudes." 

Even  the  latest  book  cited  in  footnote 
11.  "PersonaUty  in  the  Making,"  by  Wit- 
mcr  and  Kotinsky,  states: 

Unfortunately  for  scientific  accuracy  and 
adequacy,  thoroughly  satisfactory  methods 
of  determining  the  effects  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  on  health  or  personality  have 
not  yet  been  devised,  nor  has  a  sulBcient 
number  of  studies  dealing  with  the  various 
minority  groups  been  made. 

Writer  Edmond  Cohn,  who  agrees  with 
the  result  of  the  Brown  case,  neverthe- 
less criticized  the  use  of  sociological 
authority  and  stated  the  danger  therein 
in  these  words : 

The  word  "danger"  is  used  advisedly,  be- 
cause I  would  not  have  the  constitutional 
rights  of  •  •  •  Americans  rest  on  such 
nimsy  foundations  as  some  of  the  scientific 
demonstrations  In  these  records. 

Since  the  behavioral  sciences  are  very 
young,  imprecise,  and  changeable,  their 
findings  have  an  tincertain  life  exE>ect- 
ancy.  and  today's  observations  very  likely 
will  be  canceled  by  tomorrow's  new 
theories. 

I  ask.  therefore.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
right  that  our  fundamental  constitu- 
tional rights  should  be  conditioned  upon 
the  latest  psychological  literature  or 
scientific  theory? 

As  surely  as  day  follows  night,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  is  permitted  to  use  psy- 
chology and  sociology  books  instead  of 
law  books  as  the  basis  for  its  decisions, 
there  is  no  area  of  American  life  which 
it  cannot  touch  and  attempt  to  revolu- 
tionize whenever  it  may  take  the  notion. 

Those  who  feel  it  is  proper  for  Msrrdal 
to  be  the  authority  for  the  school  deci- 
sion had  best  reflect.  Mr.  President,  on 
how  they  would  like  for  Freud  or  Kllnsey 
to  be  the  authority  for  rulings  on  their 
States'  laws  governing  public  conduct. 

In  basing  the  Brown  decision  on  so- 
called  'modern  authority."  the  Supreme 
Court  was  guilty  of  what  it  itself  has 
frequently  condemned. 

For  example,  as  late  as  1952,  Justice 
Frankfurter  wrote  in  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  Beauharnais  v.  People  of  Illinois 
(343  U.S.  250) : 

Only  those  lacking  responsible  humility 
will  have  a  confident  solution  for  problems 
as  Intractable  as  the  frictions  attributable  to 
difference*  of  race,  color  or  religion.  •  •  • 
Certainly  the  due  proceM  clause  does  not 
require  the  legislature  to  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  science — especially  sciences  as  yovmg  as 
human  ecology  and  cultural  anthropol- 
ogy. *  *  *  It  is  not  within  our  competence 
to  confirm  or  deny  claims  of  social  scientists 
as  to  the  dependence  of  the  Individual  on 
the  position  of  his  racial  or  reUglous  group 
in  the  community. 


Commenting  on  that  obvious  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  the  Court.  Mr. 
Pittman,  to  whom  I  earlier  have  referred, 
stated: 

The  Court  admitted  it  dldnt  know  enough 
about  sociology,  human  ecology,  and  cultural 
anthropology  to  decide  racial  Issues  in  1953. 
But  by  1954  the  Justices  had  become  so  ex- 
pert In  pseudo-soclo-science  a  la  Myrdal 
that  they  abandoned  the  Constitution,  the 
law.  reason,  and  common  sense  to  embrace 
a  doctrine  unknown  to  Ood  and  unknown  to 
any  other  government  of  law  In  the  history 
of  clvUlsatlon. 

When  the  Justices  found  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  mention  schools  and 
decided  its  legislative  history  was  "in- 
conclusive." the  Court  should  have  de- 
clared, as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Ullman 
V.  U.S.  (360  U.S.  427)  in  March  1956. 
that  "nothing  new  can  be  put  Into  the 
Constitution  except  through  the  amend- 
atory process." 

The  Court  has  ruled  time  and  again 
that  it  has  no  authority  to  amend  the 
Constitution;  yet  the  evidence  that  it 
sought  to  do  so  in  the  Brown  case  is 
irrefutable. 

It  is  plain  even  to  the  layman  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  had  the 
effect  of  amending  the  Constitution. 

Article  V  clearly  sets  forth  the  fixed 
methods  of  amending  the  Constitution, 
and  amendm^ent  by  judicial  decree  is  not 
one  of  them. 

E^'eryone  will  agree,  I  believe,  with 
the  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  famed  Marbury  v.  Madison  deci- 
sion (1  Cranch  137,  174-175.  2  L.  ed.  60, 
72)  of  1803: 

The  Constitution  Is  either  a  superior 
paramount  law.  unchangeable  by  ordinary 
means,  or  it  Is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  leg- 
islative acts,  and,  like  other  acts,  ts  alter- 
able when  the  legislature  shall  please  to 
alter    It. 

The  implications  of  that  ruling  were 
forcefully  analyzed  by  the  Honorable 
James  P.  Bsmies  of  South  Carolina — a 
former  member  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
in  an  address  before  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association.    He  declared : 

If  the  latter  be  true,  a  written  Constitu- 
tion Is  an  absurdity.  It  Is  equally  clear  that 
If  the  Constitution  Is  the  superior  para- 
mount law.  it  cannot  be  altered  whenever 
the  Supreme  Ck>urt  wishes  to  alter  it.  That 
would  be  an  absurdity. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  can  alter  the  Con- 
stitution by  its  decisions,  then  five  men— 
a  majority  of  the  Court— can  make  the 
Court  a  constitution  maker  Instead  of  a 
constitution  defender. 

Or,  as  aptly  expressed  last  year  by  the 
erudite  and  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  EKviif  1 : 

If  court  decisions  are  laws,  when  a  court 
makes  a  decision,  it  makes  a  law;  when  It 
reverses  a  decision,  it  repeals  a  law;  when  It 
modifies  a  decision.  It  modifies  a  law. 

To  accept  a  contrary  view,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  be  to  nullify  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  Congress  as  the  Na- 
tion's only  lawmaking  body. 

The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the 
Constitution  are  vested  exclusively  in 
Congress.  The  first  line  of  the  Consti- 
tution says  that,  and,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment 
sought  to  make  certain  that  only  Con- 
gress should  implement  the  new  and 
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dangerous  powers  which  it  embraced  by 
specifying  that  only  Congress  should 
have  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  defines 
the  "law  of  the  Ipnd"  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  and 
treaties  made  under  its  provisions.  The 
Pounding  Fathers  were  careful  to  ex- 
clude executive  orders  and  Judicial  de- 
crees from  that  definition. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
the  importance  of  a  free,  courageous, 
virtuous  judiciary.  But  they  also  knew 
that  a  pliant,  servile  and  time-serving 
Judiciary  would  be  a  deadly  enemy  of 
free  society  and  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Consequently,  they  were 
careful  to  set  the  Judicial  branch  up  as  a 
coordinate  and  independent  department 
of  government  but  also  were  careful  to 
put  a  check  on  it  by  vesting  in  Congress 
the  authority  to  fix  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Brown  decision 
has  done  great  harm  to  this  Nation  be- 
cause through  it  the  Court  has  shown 
its  willingness  to  disregard  our  written 
Constitution  and  its  own  decisions,  to 
Invalidate  the  laws  of  the  individual 
States  and  substitute  for  them  a  policy 
of  its  own,  supported  not  by  legal  prec- 
edents but  by  the  writings  of  social 
scientists. 

Every  thinking  American  knows  that 
surrender  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution  at  will, 
will  vest  In  that  tribunal  power  to  make 
changes  Inimical  to  the  public  welfare 
and  eventually  will  lead  to  a  complete 
loss  of  control  of  the  Qovernment  by  the 
people. 

That  Is  why,  Mr,  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  add  a  new  section  to  chapter  21 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  would  read  as  follows : 

No  Juitlce,  Judge,  or  court  of  tht  United 
etatw  than  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear,  dtter* 
mint,  or  review,  or  to  iMUe  anjr  writ,  procete. 
order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  with  respect 
to,  any  oaae,  controversy,  or  matter  relating 
to  the  administration,  by  any  State  or  any 
political  or  other  subdivision  of  any  State, 
or  any  public  school,  public  educational  In- 
stitution, or  public  educational  lyitem  oper- 
ated by  such  State  or  subdivision. 

However  much  some  citizens  may  ap- 
plaud the  Brown  decision,  Mr.  President, 
they  will  accept  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  handed  down  only  at  the  peril  of 
exposing  themselves  to  some  future  ap- 
plication of  the  same  theory  of  legisla- 
tion by  Judicial  decree. 

Unless  the  application  of  that  concept 
of  Judicial  lawmaking  is  stopped  now  by 
the  enactment  of  legislation  such  as  I  am 
today  proposing,  the  Inevitable  result 
will  be  to  substitute  for  constitutional 
government  a  Judicial  oligarchy  under 
which  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmentf  will  exercise  only  such  powers 
as  the  Supreme  Court  deemi  fit  to  grant 
them. 

Constitutional  government  ai  we  here- 
tofore have  known  It  and  the  phlloeophy 
upon  whloh  the  Brown  deolilon  was 
based  are  Incompatible.  Bo  long  aa  it 
,  U  allowed  to  lUnd.  the  llbertlei  and 
hfrttaie  of  freedom  whloh  Amtrloana  in 
ill  rtvloni  10  Mftlouily  eherlih  are  In 
treat  jeopardy. 


If  the  Brown  decision  Is  allowed  to 
stand,  Mr.  President,  then  we  have  no 
Constitution  and  no  laws — only  what  the 
Supreme  Court  on  any  given  occasion 
may  say  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
are. 

Mr.  President.  I  herewith  introduce 
my  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1593)  to  amend  chapter 
21  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  Cb  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
justices.  Judges,  and  courts  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadce.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED     BUREAU     OP     SUB- 
MARINES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Bureau  of  Submarines  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1597)  to  establish  In  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  a  Bureau  of 
Submarines,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  half  of  this  decade  a  small  group  of 
dedicated  men  wrought  a  series  of  scien- 
tlflc  miracles  which  have  already  revo- 
lutionized naval  warfare. 

These  dedicated  men,  housed  in  unpre- 
tentious, temporary  buildings,  working 
80  hours  a  week,  denying  themselves 
most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  through  an 
unsurpassed  effort  extending  over  many 
years,  purchased  with  their  sacrifice  an 
advantage  for  our  country  which,  if 
properly  exploited,  will  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  military  power;  a  balance  which 
is  shifting  steadily  against  us  as  the 
Soviet  Union  forges  ahead  in  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles. 

I  refer  to  the  group  of  men  led  by  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rickover,  who  achieved 
a  remarkable  scientiflc  breakthrough 
years  ahead  of  our  Communist  oppo- 
nents, I  speak  of  the  men  who  gave  us 
the  atomic  submarine,  and  who  thereby 
gave  us  two  priceless  elements  in  our 
struggle  for  survival— time  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

They  gave  us  time  to  construct,  before 
our  manned  bombers  and  exposed  sta- 
tionary bases  become  vulnerable,  a  vast 
fleet  of  nuclear  powered  submarines 
capable  of  delivering  nuclear  payloads 
to  any  part  of  the  Communist  homeland: 
and  to  develop  a  whole  new  concept  of 
naval  warfare  Indispensable  to  our  Island 
continent  in  a  period  when  our  Com- 
munist opponents  will  have  superiority 
on  land  and  in  the  air. 

They  gave  us  opportunity  to  pioneer  in 
the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  new  frontier 
under  the  seas,  through  the  development 
of  undersea  commerce,  through  scientiflc 
•xploraUons  that  may  yield  incalculable 
bentflU  In  mineral  rMouroM.  In  urU 
cultural  poUntiftli  and  In  paths  of  peace- 
ful proireu, 


The  peaceful  uses  of  discoveries  orig- 
inally destined  for  warfare  have  proved 
a  source  of  countless  blessings  for  man- 
kind. Development  in  military  aircraft 
paved  the  way  for  great  advances  in  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

Our  progress  in  the  conquest  of  outer 
space  has  been  a  byproduct  of  the  mili- 
tary ballistic  missiles  program. 

The  development  of  undersea  technol- 
ogy will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  peaceful 
uses  for  coming  generations. 

We  have  the  basic  scientiflc  know- 
how  essential  to  the  building  of  an  ar- 
mada of  nuclear-powered  submaiines. 
equipped  with  thermonuclear  missiles, 
each  of  which  could  loose  fearful  devas- 
tation upon  any  aggressor. 

But  we  have  not  achieved  the  degree 
of  coordination  and  organization  neces- 
sary to  exploit  this  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  full. 

Today,  in  what  I  believe  Is  a  step  to- 
ward better  coordination  and  organiza- 
tion, I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Bureau  of  Submarines  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  This  afternoon  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  history 
of  submarine  warfare,  the  revolutionary 
implications  of  the  submarine,  and  the 
need  for  creation  of  a  separate  Bureau 
for  developing  this  top  priority  under- 
water program. 

The  flrst  operational  submersible,  the 
U.S.S.  Holland,  made  its  appearance  in 
1897.  Its  successors  in  World  War  I  were 
formidable  tactical  weapons,  but  their 
limitations  and  the  failure  of  the  Ger- 
man high  command  to  grasp  the  full  Im- 
plications of  their  U-boat  fleet,  pre- 
vented the  new  weapon  from  being  de- 
cisive in  naval  warfare. 

Submarines  of  World  War  I  were  only 
surface  ships  in  reality,  capable  of  only 
brief  interludes  of  submergence,  inter- 
ludes needed  to  protect  themselves  from 
detection  and  bombardment.  Because 
of  limited  endurance  and  speed,  they 
had  to  operate  largely  on  the  surface. 
These  submarines  could  be  found  and 
destroyed.  They  lacked  an  engine  which 
could  operate  beneath  the  sea  without 
oxygen,  and  they  had  to  rely  on  storage 
batteries.  Their  surface  engines  needed 
dlesel  oil  and  they  had  to  be  refueled 
frequently. 

Yet,  despite  these  disadvantages,  Ger- 
many had  in  its  submarine  fleet  a  weapon 
so  deadly  and  novel  that.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  could  have  been  decisive  had  it 
been  vigorously  exploited. 

If  the  Germans  had  instituted  un- 
limited submarine  warfare  against  Allied 
shipping  in  191S,  Instead  of  1917,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  Blrtaln  and 
France,  dependent  as  they  were  on  open 
sealanes  for  their  survival,  would  have 
been  brought  to  their  knees  before  the 
United  States  could  have  made  a  real 
contribution. 

But  the  German  high  command  of 
World  War  I.  fortunately,  failed  to  recog- 
nise and  to  act  upon  the  great  advantaie 
whloh  iU  U-boat  fleet  provided. 

Once  aiain,  in  World  War  n,  tht 
Allied  Powers  narrowly  escaped  defeat  by 
Oirman  U-boata,  At  ont  period  of 
World  War  XX,  Oerman  submarines  wero 
sinkini  Allied  shlpplni  faster  than  wt 


were  building  new  ships.  We  were  faced 
with  imminent  disaster. 

Only  Hitlers  refusal  to  delay  his 
aggression  until  his  submarine  fleet  was 
ready,  only  our  supreme  effort  in  ship- 
building and  in  antisubmarine  warfare, 
only  the  defects  inherent  in  submarines 
of  that  vintage,  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  overcome  this  threat. 

In  1949  Admiral  Rickover  and  his 
group  embarked  uF>on  their  revolution- 
ary Journey  in  the  area  of  undersea  war- 
fare. At  that  time  the  atomic  sub- 
marine was  little  more  than  a  concep- 
tion. Yet  by  1953  a  complete  prototype 
of  its  atomic  powerplant  was  o[>erational 
and  the  NautiliLs  itself  went  to  sea  in 
1955. 

The  Nautilus  was  the  flrst  true  sub- 
marine. Such  a  submarine  can  fight 
years  of  warfare  without  refueling.  It 
can  stay  submerged  running  at  full 
power  for  weeks  on  end.  Atomic  power- 
plants  give  these  submarines  the  speed, 
performance  and  endurance  character- 
istics comparable  to  the  best  surface 
vessels.  Thus,  for  the  flrst  time  con- 
cealment is  coupled  with  performance  in 
the  submarine. 

The  voyage  of  the  Nautilus  under  the 
North  Pole,  and  the  submergence  of  the 
Sea  Wolf  for  over  60  days,  have  demon- 
strated the  full  meaning  of  these  vessels, 
and  have  foreshadowed  the  shape  of 
things  to  come. 

But  developments  In  the  fleld  of  ord- 
nance, In  the  weapons  which  can  give 
one  nuclear  submarine  enough  destruc- 
tive power  to  devastate  a  nation,  have 
not  kept  pace. 

Although  the  Nautilua  was  sailing  un- 
der the  occaiis  in  1955,  she  carried 
World  War  II  torpedoes;  and  even  to- 
day the  operational  date  for  the  Polaris 
and  other  submarine  missiles  seems 
obscured. 

A  handful  of  these  ships,  properly 
armed,  could  control  the  ocean.  Whole 
task  forces  would  be  relatively  defense- 
less against  them.  The  nuclear  sub- 
marine, armed  with  missiles  and  atomic 
warheads,  Is  a  capital  ship  with  a  gross 
firepower  more  powerful  than  a  fleet, 
greater  than  the  firepower  of  all  the 
manned  bombers  and  all  the  fleets  of 
World  War  II.  Thus,  the  great  impU- 
cation  of  nuclear  submarines  is  strategic, 
not  tactical. 

The  advent  of  nuclear  powered  en- 
tines  has  eliminated  the  defects  in  the 
submarine  Itself.  The  advent  of  a 
thermonuclear  missile  capable  of  being 
fired  from  a  submarine  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  will  open  limitless  strategic 
possibilities. 

It  remains  for  us  to  eliminate  our 
deficiencies  in  organisation,  in  money, 
in  planning,  arui  in  vision,  which  today 
stand  in  the  way  of  full  development 
of  this  ultimate  weapon. 

For  several  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
had  the  capacity  to  launch  a  devastating 
nuclear  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
For  a  longer  period  of  time  we  have  pos- 
sessed an  even  grt«ter  capacity  for 
destruction. 

The  moral  and  ideolotloal  traditions 
of  this  country  have  made  an  unpro- 
voked, surprlN  attack  by  tht  Unlttd 
States  out  of  tht  qutttlon.  But  tht  htnd 
of  the  Soviets  Is  not  stayed  by  any 


ideals.  The  Communists,  who  did  not 
blanch  at  the  murder  of  millions  of 
their  own  countrymen,  certainly  would 
not  hesitate  to  inflict  mass  destruction 
on  their  enemies,  if  they  could  do  so 
without  fear  of  retaliation. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Red  dictator  of 
China,  has  publicly  declared  that  Red 
China  was  prepared  to  endure  the  loss 
of  himdreds  of  millions  of  its  people,  but 
that  Western  nations  could  not  stand 
up  under  such  a  loss. 

Therefore  we  must  assume  that  if  the 
Communists  ever  arrive  at  the  point 
where  they  could  deliver  a  paralyzing 
attack  upon  the  Western  World  without 
fear  of  reprisal  in  full  measure,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  We  must 
always  plan  for  the  worst. 

As  we  enter  the  era  in  which  the 
Soviets  will  possess  a  wide  advantage  in 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  it  is 
theoretically  possible  for  them  to  destroy, 
by  sudden  attack,  most  of  our  retaliatory 
capacity. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  defense  against  our  manned 
bombers,  a  defense  that  could  reduce  our 
retaliatory  capacity  to  limits  that  the 
Communist  world  was  willing  to  absorb. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  an  attack 
which  could  destroy  our  exposed  missile 
launching  bases  all  over  the  world. 

But  the  advent  of  the  atomic  sub- 
marine, armed  with  deadly  nuclear  mis- 
siles, offers  us  a  retaliatory  capacity  so 
Invulnerable  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
its  sudden  destruction. 

Imagine  a  force  of  a  hundred  atomic 
submarines,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  many  of  them  lying  under  the  Arctic 
Ice  caps;  each  of  them  within  range  of 
the  Communist  heartland;  each  of  them 
armed  with  destructive  power  greater 
than  all  the  explosive  power  set  off  during 
World  War  II.  , 

Here  is  a  capacity  for  massive  retalia- 
tion which,  under  foreseeable  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
onslaught. 

The  Arctic  coastline  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  extends  half  way  around 
the  world,  furnishes  a  limitless  expanse 
from  which  our  submarines  can  deal  de- 
struction. To  the  Kremlin,  this  presents 
a  problem  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  It 
is  one  they  might  not  solve  In  this 
century. 

The  simultaneous  destruction  of  a 
whole  fleet  of  nuclear  submarines  will  be 
close  to  impossible  for  decades  to  come. 
The  only  way  to  get  at  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine is  with  other  naval  units,  prob- 
ably with  other  submarines.  Our  sub- 
marines will  have  to  be  found  and  fought 
one  at  a  time. 

To  accomplish  this  would  require  many 
ships  and  endless  tracking  and  combat. 
Any  aggressor  would  be  forced  to  dis- 
close his  intentions  of  making  war  long 
before  he  could  destroy  even  a  fraction  of 
these  units. 

Tht  net  tfftot  of  having  such  a  fleet 
could  bt  tht  tqulTftltnt.  in  today's  ttrms. 
of  havlni  all  of  tht  Btrattilo  Air  Com- 
mand alrbomt  at  all  tlmtt. 

Thus  atomic  tubmarlntt  armtd  with 
nuoltar  warhtadt  art  *  trut  and  ultl- 
m»tt  dtttrrtnt  to  WM*.  Thty  art.  thtrt- 
fore,  our  ireattst  guarantee  of  peace. 


So  long  as  this  force  exists  we  shall  be 
safe  from  nuclear  attack.  And  this  as- 
surance will  give  us  political  and  psy- 
chological strength  in  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  strength  which  we  shall  need  very 
badly  during  the  coming  period  of  clear 
Soviet  ICBM  superiority. 

But  we  are  a  long  way  from  having 
such  a  deterrent  force.  Even  the  most 
ambitious  program  now  being  considered 
calls  for  only  30  of  these  ships.  More 
than  a  year  ago  the  distingruished  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] called  for  a  fleet  of  100.  missile- 
firing  nuclear  submarines.  I  Join  him 
today  in  urging  that  number  as  a  mini- 
mum goal. 

Right  now  we  have  only  a  handful  of 
at(Mnic  submarines.  A  submarine  de- 
signed sjjecifically  for  firing  nuclear 
missiles  has  yet  to  be  launched.  The 
missiles  themselves,  upon  which  all  de- 
pends, are  as  yet  unavailable. 

The  great  scientific  breakthroughs  of 
the  early  1950's  have  not  been  followed 
with  necessary  breakthroughs  in  missile 
development,  or  with  the  necessary  pro- 
gram for  a  huge  fleet  of  atomic  sub- 
mcu-ines,  or  with  the  necessary  organiza- 
tion that  would  make  such  a  fleet  a 
reality  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I  think  the  present  organizational  set- 
up in  the  Navy  for  developing  this  sub- 
marine fleet  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  building  of  the  nuclear  compo- 
nents is  under  Admiral  Rickover. 

The  submarine  building  program  itself 
comes  imder  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  which 
must  also  worry  about  aircraft  carriers, 
destroyers,  tankers,  and  everything  else 
afloat. 

Weapons  systems  in  submarines  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance. 

Submarine  personnel  are  under  the 
Bureau  of  Personnel. 

Within  the  submarine  program  Itself 
there  are  further  delineations  of  author- 
ity. 

The  attack  submarine,  designed  for 
combating  other  enemy  ships,  is  under 
the  technical  direction  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over. 

The  polaris-flrlng  submarine,  the  capi- 
tal and  strategic  ship  of  the  future,  is 
under  Rear  Adm.  William  F.  Rabom. 
with  Admiral  Rickover  responsible  for 
providing  the  nuclear  powerplant. 

In  addition,  many  other  bureaus  and 
divisions  of  the  Navy  are  working  on 
undersea  warfare. 

The  great  advances  that  have  been 
made  thus  far  are  in  some  ways  a  tri- 
umph over  the  present  system  of  organ- 
ization, which  is  characterized  by  over- 
lapping functions,  by  divided  responsi- 
bilities, by  confused  lines  of  authority, 
and  by  lack  of  unified  direction.  The 
result  has  been  a  delay  in  technical  ad- 
vance, insufflclent  priority  for  the  needs 
of  undersea  warfare,  drift  and  drag. 

X  believe  the  atomic  submarine  Is  so 
obvious  a  dtparturt  from  prtvlous  naval 
weapons,  so  vast  In  its  strategic  Implica- 
tions, so  urgent  in  Its  priority  as  to  Jus- 
tify a  significant  change  in  naval  organ- 
liatlon. 

How  havt  wt  handltd  rtvoluUonary 
strategic  developments  in  the  pastt 
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In  1921.  when  naval  air  power  was 
relatively  untested  and  unproved,  Con- 
gress established  a  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics within  the  Navy  Department. 

I  might  add  here  that  all  of  us  remem- 
ber the  gallant  eftorts  by  naval  aviators 
to  convert  the  then  dominant  "battleship 
school"  of  naval  thought  to  the  critical 
importance  of  air  power.  It  was  quite 
a  struggle. 

The  "battleship  school"  resisted  the 
claims  of  air  power  for  long  years  and  we 
are  fortunate  that  the  naval  air  power 
advocates  won  their  case  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II. 

The  last  American  battleship  was  laid 
to  rest  In  1967.  The  aircraft  carrier  is 
now  the  dominant  naval  vessel.  But  the 
nuclear  submarine  is  clearly  the  prin- 
cipal vessel  of  the  future. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  present 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke,  well  understands  the  signiflcance 
of  submarine  warfare.  But  history  in- 
dicates that  we  may  anticipate  opposi- 
tion to  submarine  supremacy  by  the 
champions  of.  let  us  say,  the  aircraft 
carrier. 

We  are  In  a  race  In  which  every  day 
counts.  There  Is  no  time  for  prldeful 
stubbornness  or  for  the  Intraservice 
rivalry  that  held  back  the  growth  of  air 
power,  on  occasions.  In  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  a  separate  Bu- 
reau of  Submarines  is  necessary  is  so 
that  the  advocates  of  submarine  suprem- 
acy may  be  organized  in  a  manner  which 
will  allow  them  to  present  their  case 
forcefully  and  effectively. 

After  World  War  II  when  aircraft, 
carrying  atomic  weapons,  became  our 
chief  deterrent  force,  an  entirely  new 
branch  of  the  service,  the  Air  Force,  was 
established  to  achieve  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  air  power. 

As  ballistic  missiles  and  space  satel- 
lites came  to  the  fore  and  as  we  recog- 
nized defects  in  organization,  duplica- 
tion, divided  responsibility,  and  lack  of 
unified  direction,  new  organizations  were 
established  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  in  the  Congress.  In  the 
executive  branch,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics Space  Administration  was 
created,  charged  with  unifying  and  coor- 
dinating our  space  and  missile  programs. 
Congress  has  recognized  this  field  as  a 
unique  area  worthy  of  separate  atten- 
tion and  has  created  aeronautical  and 
space  sciences  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  House.  One  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  problem  of  studying  reorganization 
of  our  space  programs. 

The  area  of  undersea  warfare  is  as 
vital  as  any  of  these.  The  need  for 
rapid  progress  is  as  urgent.  The  delays 
due  to  poor  organization  are  as  appar- 
ent. 

We  must  make  an  approach  toward 
unified  direction  for  our  nuclear  subma- 
rine program. 

If  the  Soviet  sputnik  taught  us  any  one 
lesson,  it  is  that  we  cannot  allow  these 
problems  of  technical  management  and 
direction  to  Just  drift  and  drag  along. 
We  can  lose  our  lead  if  we  follow  the  same 
path  as  in  the  missiles  program,  the  path 
of  having  everyone  and  no  one  in  charge. 


That  U  why  X  propose  the  creation  of 
a  Bureau  of  Submarines  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  have  Introduced  today 
proposed  legislation  providing  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  Bureau. 

Under  my  proposal  the  Bureau  of  Sub- 
marines would  have  a  status  similar  to 
that  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  or  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.  The  Bureau  of 
Ships  would  retain  Jurisdiction  over  all 
ships  other  than  those  capable  of  sub- 
mergence. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
would  have  the  power  to  set  the  Bureau's 
duties  in  detail,  but  I  would  hope  he 
would  envision  submarines  as  weapons 
systems  and  give  the  Bureau  responsi- 
bility for  all  aspects  of  the  system  In- 
cluding its  missiles. 

The  new  dimensions  under  the  seas 
are  as  challenging  as  the  skies  above, 
and  are  as  deadly. 

The  Kremlin  recognizes  this.  The 
Russians  are  devoting  their  principal 
naval  effort  to  undersea  warfare.  They 
already  have  a  fleet,  we  are  told,  of  more 
than  600  submarines,  many  of  them 
equipped  to  fire  ballistic  missiles  with 
a  range  of  at  least  200  miles. 

While  their  present  fleet  dwarfs  ours 
In  size,  the  technical  superiority  gained 
for  us  by  the  Rickover  group  gives  us 
a  vast  but  temporary  advantage  over  the 
Soviet. 

When  the  Russians  have  unlocked  the 
secret  of  nuclear  submarines,  if  indeed 
they  have  not  done  so  already,  we  may 
be  sure  they  will  allow  no  organizational 
problems,  no  budgetary  limitations,  no 
lack  of  priority  to  prevent  them  from 
developing  this  new  strategic  weapon 
with  maximum  speed. 

Yesterday's  press  and  today's  carried 
reports  that  the  Russians  were  distrib- 
uting conventional  submarines  among 
their  satellites.  This  is  interpreted  as 
an  indication  that  Russia  is  starting 
construction  of  an  atomic  submarine 
fleet  for  her  own  use. 

In  recently  released  testimony  before 
the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, leading  naval  authorities 
testified  that  deficiencies  in  our  antisub- 
marine forces  F>osed  a  grave  threat  to 
our  security:  that  our  antisubmarine 
vessels  are  obsolete  and  undermanned; 
and  that  additional  spending  of  $1.2  bil- 
lions next  year  was  needed  to  meet  the 
Red  sub  menace. 

Our  technical  advantage  may  last  for 
a  few  years  at  the  most. 

Shall  we  fritter  away  this  advantage? 
Shall  we  adopt  only  minimum  goals  that 
miss  the  signiflcance  of  undersea  war- 
fare supremacy? 

I  pray  that  we  do  not,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  forward  step  by 
supporting  the  establishment  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Submarines  that  will  give  lead- 
ership, unity,  and  vision  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  deterrent  to  war. 


FIFTIETH     ANNIVERSARY     OP    THE 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE 
BY  ADM.  ROBERT  E.  PEARY 
Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  yesterday,  a  courageous  pioneer  ful- 
filled the  dream  of  a  lifetime,  as  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  arctic  waste  and  an- 
nounced: '•89''5T:  the  pole  at  last." 


We  In  Maine  are  proud  to  claim  Rear 
Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary  as  our  own.  Al- 
though Admiral  Peary  was  born  in  Penn- 
liylvanla  in  1856,  his  family  moved  to 
Maine  when  he  was  but  3  years  of  age. 
Robert  E.  Peary  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Portland  and  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  Brunswick. 
Maine,  in  1877.  In  1904.  he  and  his  wife 
built  a  cottage  on  Eagle  Island,  off  the 
Maine  coast  in  Casco  Bay  which  is  still 
used  by  members  of  his  family. 

Admiral  Peary's  daughter.  Mrs.  Marie 
Peary  Stafford,  who  has  earned  her  own 
reputation  as  an  arctic  explorer,  now 
lives  in  Brunswick,  Maine.  Mrs.  Staf- 
ford was  born  only  13*  from  the  North 
Pole.  Before  she  was  10,  she  had  made 
four  trips  into  the  arctic  region.  In  1932. 
she  headed  the  Peary  memorial  expedi- 
tion to  Greenland.  Her  brother.  Robert 
E.  Peary,  Jr.,  a  brilliant  enclneer.  has 
worked  on  construction  projects  in  the 
north.  Admiral  Peary's  grandson. 
Comdr.  Edward  Peary  Stafford,  currently 
a.^slgned  to  conRressional  liaison  work 
with  the  U.S.  Navy,  is  following  the 
Peary  family  tradition  of  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Incidentally,  Comdr.  Edward  Peary 
Stafford  2  or  3  years  ago  won  the  $64,000 
question  prize. 

Admiral  Peary  worked  and  planned  for 
more  than  20  years  before  he  reached  the 
North  Pole.  He  once  said.  "I  will  find  the 
way  to  the  pole  or  make  one,"  and  at  the 
age  of  53,  he  walked  500  miles  over  ice 
and  frozen  arctic  waste  to  make  the  way. 
He  covered  the  last  133  miles  to  the  pole 
in  a  daring  dash  alone.  I  doubt  if  there 
has  ever  been  in  our  history  a  more  shin- 
ing example  of  individual  enterprise. 
Initiative  and  single-minded  devotion  to 
a  great  purpose. 

It  is  my  privilege,  therefore,  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Peary,  Jr.,  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  on  April  6,  1959,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Remaeks  or  RoBEET  E.  Peaet.  Jb.,  at 
Aelington  National  Cemeteet.  Apeii.  6, 
1959,  ON  THE  Occasion  or  the  SOth  An- 

NIVEESAET  Or  THE  DiSCOVEET  Or  THE  NOBTH 

Pole 

For  many  years,  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  the  exercises 
which  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy    hold    annually    on    the    6th    of   April. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  Is  the  only  organization  with 
which  my  father  was  associated  that  has 
faithfully  assembled  here  every  year  sine* 
his  death  In  1920  to  honor  hUn  and  my 
mother. 

As  representative  of  the  descendants  of 
that  valiant  couple,  I  wish  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  thanks. 

For  the  past  6  years,  I  have  been  engaged 
In  engineering  work  on  defense  projects  In 
the  far  north,  and  people  frequently  say  to 
me.  "So  you  are  following  in  your  father's 
footsteps."  If  a  person  traveling  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  pullman  car  coiUd 
be  considered  as  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  ancestor  who  made  the  trek  by  cov- 
ered wagon,  then  I  am  following  In  my 
father's  footsteps. 


1959 
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Actually  h«  was  one— and  if  you  will  par- 
don ft  poMlbly  prejudiced  comment — the 
bMt  one  of  »  handful  of  pioneers  who  dls- 
oovtred  new  lands  and  broke  new  trails 
through  what  had  heretofore  been  consid- 
•rsd  Unpenetrable  regions.  I  am  on*  of 
thousands  who  have  corns  after  to  build  on 
the  foundation  which  he  laid. 

WhUs  his  work  In  the  Arctic  was  not. 
strictly  spsaking.  engineering  work.  It  seems 
to  ms  that  only  an  engineering  mind  could 
concelTs.  plan,  and  execute  the  work  which 
be  did. 

Hs  received  his  engineering  education  at 
Bowdoin  College.  In  Brunswick,  Maine, 
graduating  in  1877,  and  a  few  years  after 
entsrsd  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  as  a  Uau- 
tsnant  by  competitive  examination. 

One  of  his  flrst  assignments  was  to  Inves- 
tlgats  the  collapse  of  a  Navy  pier  at  Key 
West,  Fla.  This  pier  had  been  overloaded 
with,  among  other  thing*,  coils  of  wire  rope, 
and  when  the  pier  collapsed  the  wire  rope 
created  a  formidable  tangle.  The  private 
contractor  who  had  the  contract  from  the 
Oovernment  to  salvage  and  rebuild  the  pier 
reported  that  it  was  impossible,  and  young 
Peary  was  sent  to  Investigate.  His  report 
stated  that  it  was  not  impossible,  and  of- 
fered a  few  suggestions  as  to  bow  it  could  be 
•ccomplished.  whereupon  he  was  told  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  This  he  did.  not  only  prov- 
ing that  the  Impossible  can  be  done,  but  also 
saving  the  Government  thousands  of  dollars. 

Later  he.  with  other  Navy  engineers,  made 
the  preliminary  survey  for  the  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

Then  his  attentions  were  directed  to  the 
Arctic,  and  for  over  30  years  most  of  his  ener- 
gies were  directed  northward.  During  this 
time  he  attained  many  firsts.  He  discovered 
new  land,  mapped  new  regions,  determined 
the  Insularity  of  Greenland,  and,  to  climax 
his  work  in  the  north,  60  years  ago  today 
he  reached  the  North  Pole,  being  the  first 
man  to  set  foot  on  either  pole  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  two  news- 
paper articles  regarding  the  achievement 
of  Admiral  Peary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Portland  (Maine)   Telegram. 
Apr.  6.  1059] 

Valttx  or  PxABT's  Abctic  Tbip  Sezms  Mobe 

SicNmcAWT  Now 

(By  Daniel  Rapoport) 

"I  have  won  out  at  last." 

Six  words  scrawled  in  a  poet  card.  They 
were  written  on  AprU  6,  1909.  by  Comdr. 
Robert  E.  Peary  to  his  wife.  The  place:  the 
North  Pole.  Peary  had  Just  become  the  flrst 
man  to  reach  It. 

For  Peary,  a  native  of  Maine,  It  was  the 
culmination  of  20  years  of  almost  fanatical 
determination.  He  had  set  his  sights  on  the 
pole  nearly  a  quarter  century  earlier. 

He  had  made  his  flrst  probe  north  In  1888, 
when  he  was  only  a  few  years  out  of  Bowdoin 
College.  In  between  he  had  served  a  short 
time  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  US.  Geodetic 
Survey  from  which  he  transferred  into  sim- 
ilar work  In  the  Navy. 

His  first  trip  was  undertaken  on  his  own 
during  a  3-month  leave  of  absence,  but  he 
had  greater  support,  ofllclal  and  unofllclal.  for 
the  series  of  trips  that  took  him  ever  farther 
northward  imtU  his  successful  venture  In 
1909. 

Peary  reached  the  pole  accompanied  by 
his  Negro  aid.  Matt  Henson  and  four 
Eskimos.  They  were  helped  by  supp<M-t  pcu-- 
ties  during  most  of  the  37-day  Journey  over 
the  vast  Ice  reaches,  but  went  the  final  133 
miles  alone  In  a  daring  dash. 


His  goal  finally  rsachsd,  Psary  callsd  It  "the 
pries  of  thrss  csnturlss,"  but  In  Washington 
when  the  news  of  the  discovery  arrived  sev- 
eral months  later,  President  William  Howard 
Tftft  Is  reported  to  have  laughingly  obasrvsd: 
"Now  that  you'vs  found  It,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  It?" 

For  many  years  nothing  was  "done  with 
It."  The  world  seemed  to  share  the  opinion 
expressed  in  Taft's  Jest. 

As  late  as  1958.  this  country  was  warned 
of  the  dangers  Involved  in  neglecting  the 
polar  region.  Dr.  Ernest  Patty,  president  of 
the  University  of  Alaska,  flatly  stated  the 
United  States  was  "losing  the  battle  of  the 
North  Pole." 

He  chided  Americans  for  centering  most  of 
their  attention  on  the  South  Pole  region. 
"We're  concentrating  on  the  wrong  end  of 
the  earth,"  he  said,  and  added  that  Russian 
scientists  were  becoming  increasingly  su- 
perior in  the  fleld. 

Patty's  remarks  on  the  subject  were  sup- 
ported by  the  U.8  -Canadian  Joint  Research 
Committse,  which  in  the  same  year  Issued  a 
grim  report  predicting  that  the  lack  of 
scientlflc  information  on  the  polar  basin 
"will  Invite  a  scientlflc  Pearl  Harbor." 

Then,  suddenly,  less  than  0  months  after 
the  report,  the  pols  was  again  the  object  of 
an  historic  feat.  The  US.  atomic  submarine 
Sautilin  crossed  under  the  pole.  Eight  days 
later  it  was  followed  by  another  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  the  U.SS.  Skate,  which 
managed  to  surface  40  miles  from  the  pole. 

Whether  or  not  the  submarine  crossings 
mark  a  turning  point  in  our  study  of  the 
pole  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any  event,  pub- 
lic attention  Is  certainly  more  aware  of  It 
than  at  any  time  since  Peary's  day. 

A  handbook  of  the  North  Pole  might  list 
these  slgniflcant  facts: 

It  offers  the  shortest  distance  between 
North  America  and  Eurasia. 

The  pole  is  actually  situated  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  although  It  is  generally  frozen  over 
at  the  actual  axis. 

The  ice  mass  covering  the  pole  Is  slowly 
melting.  The  Arctic  ice  pack  is  40  percent 
thinner  and  12  percent  smaller  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ceptury.  Experts 
predict  that  in  not  too  many  decades  the 
region  wUl  melt  altogether  In  the  summer 
months. 

Under  the  sea  at  the  polar  region  are  two 
mountain  ranges,  one  of  which  divides  the 
ocean  into  two  great  rotating  systems.  It 
was  through  the  Barrow  Valley  in  these 
mountains  that  the  Nautilus  and  Skate 
threaded  their  way  under  the  pole. 

Time  and  direction  have  little  meaning  at 
the  pole.  Everywhere  you  look  is  south.  And 
from  March  21  to  September  21,  the  sun 
circles  the  pole  In  never-ending  daylight. 

These  days  the  polar  region  claims  three 
major  industries. 

Air  traffic  is  probably  Its  biggest,  what 
with  planes  from  six  airlines  and  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Air  Command  flying  over  It.  One 
noted  veteran  of  Arctic  flights  says  the  time 
will  come  soon  when  the  region  will  need 
an  air  traffic  control  center. 

Weather  flights,  especially  by  the  U.S.  Alp 
Force,  are  made  dally  over  the  pole. 
Weathermen  consider  developments  there 
extremely  pertinent  to  the  weather  picture 
In  the  populated  portions  of  the  earth. 

Scientlflc  exploration  of  the  polar  regions 
has  come  into  its  own  with  the  recently  con- 
cluded International  Geophysical  Tear. 
Fletcher  Island,  40  square  miles  of  ice  100 
feet  thick,  has  served  as  an  operating  base 
for  several  expeditions  as  it  slowly  circles 
around  the  pole. 

To  consider  the  future  of  the  polar  region 
Is  an  exciting  adventure  in  itself. 

MUltary  men  are  already  quite  certain  of 
how  they  wotUd  like  to  utUize  the  features 
of  the  pole. 

It  Is  a  perfect  bomber  route  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.     Naval  tacticians 


s««  great  posslblllttts  in  hiding  nuclsar- 
powsrsd  mlsslls-launchlng  submarines  b«« 
low  the  great  ice  cap  firing  through  gaps  in 
the  Ics.  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  thinks  the 
threat  of  these  undetected  nuclear  weapon 
carriers  could  also  act  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 

Looking  toward  a  world  at  peace,  the 
trade  and  travel  opportunities  of  the  polar 
region  appear  to  be  vast.  The  melting  of  the 
Ice  cap  could  signal  the  start  of  extensive 
surface  shipping  during  certain  months  of 
the  year.  And  giant  nuclear-powered  cargo 
submarines  would  even  be  less  limited.  Air 
travel  is  certain  to  increase. 

The  two  worlds  divided  by  the  Arctic 
Circle  are  destined  to  meet.  But  when  thsy 
do,  it  is  dlfllcult  to  imagine  anyone  matching 
the  feat  of  Conunander  Peary.  His  record 
of  walking  to  and  from  the  pole  has  never 
b««n  dupllcatsd. 

IFrom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Telsgram,  Apr. 
6,  19591 

(By  Btsvs  Riley) 

South  Portland  can  rightfully  claim  the 
late  Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary,  discoverer  of 
the  North  Pole,  as  a  local  boy  who  made  good. 
But  Portland,  Bowdoin  College,  and  Fry*- 
burg  can  all  share  in  that  claim,  too. 

Although  Peary  was  born  In  185S  in  a  small 
Pennsylvania  town,  his  parents  had  moved 
there  from  Maine.  And,  after  his  father 
died,  Mrs.  Peary  and  son  moved  back  to  the 
8Ut«  In  1859.  They  settled  in  the  Scammon 
Hill  section  of  South  Portland,  which  was 
then  part  of  Cape  Elizal>eth. 

The  section  contained  woods  and  streams 
and  it  was  there  that  young  Peary's  avid 
Interest  In  the  outdoors  flrst  became  appar- 
ent to  his  friends. 

One  of  these  friends  was  the  late  Edward 
C.  Reynolds,  who  eventually  became  a 
prominent  local  attorney.  Back  in  the  days 
when  Peary's  fame  was  at  Its  height,  Rey- 
nolds told  reporters  many  tales  of  his  boy- 
hood experiences  with  the  explorer. 

"He  liked  boating,  skating,  and  sliding," 
Reynolds  said.  "He  had  strength  and  agility 
and  If  football  and  baseball  had  been  played 
much  In  those  days  he  would  have  excelled." 
He  wasn't  big,  but  he  was  wiry  and  could 
move  qvUckly. 

Mrs.  Peary  and  Bert,  as  Robert  was  known 
to  his  friends,  lived  with  a  cousin  In  that 
section  of  town  a  short  time,  then  mother 
and  son  moved  to  an  apartment  in  the  Free- 
man Evans  house  at  the  corner  of  Evans 
and  Summer  (now  Broadway)  Streets  In  the 
Pleasantdale  section. 

The  Reynolds  family  moved  to  the  same 
area  shortly  afterward  so  the  two  boys  re- 
mained chums  and  went  to  school  together 
in  a  little  building  known  as  Schoolhouse 
No.  3. 

"It  has  been  said  by  some  that  Peary  had 
to  earn  every  cent  of  his  education."  Reyn- 
olds said,  "but  that  is  simply  not  true.  His 
father  died  young  but  he  left  Mrs.  Peary  a 
competence.  With  her  plain,  inexpensive 
habits,  she  always  managed  to  supply  suttL- 
cient  funds  for  her  son's  education." 

That  must  have  be^  true,  lor  Peary  soon 
left  the  little  South  Portland  school  and  en- 
tered a  private  school  in  Portland  and  later 
another  private  school  in  Parmlngton. 

He  retiirned  to  Portland,  however,  for  high 
school,  and  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  119 
Oxford  Street,  where  they  lived  until  he 
graduated  in  1873. 

Reynolds  was  an  invited  guest  at  Peary's 
high  school  graduation  and  here's  how  he 
pictured  it: 

"I  went  to  the  old  city  hall  at  Bert's  invi- 
tation to  see  him  graduate.  He  had  a  pcu-t. 
but  he  was  neither  valedictorian  nor  saluta- 
torian  of  his  class.  I  think  his  essay  was  on 
•Mysteries  of  Nature.' " 

Bert  Peary  went  on  to  Bowdoin  College  as 
an  engineering  student,  but  his  close  rela- 
tionship with  his   mother  continued.     She 
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followed  him  there  and  kept  house  for  him 
all  the  time  he  wan  going  to  school. 

Peary's  Interest  in  sports  continued  and 
his  work  In  engineering  and  science  subjects 
was  outstanding.  But  he  was  no  grind,  aa 
this  entry  in  his  diary  shows: 

"Tuesday  we  are  examined  In  mathematics 
and  after  that — hurrah  for  a  long  vacation 
and  no  studying." 

The  diary  is  full  of  talk  about  sports  and 
contains  many  entries  which  Indicate  that 
Peary  liked  working  in  the  field  as  an  engi- 
neer. 

It  reveals  that  In  a  ball-throwing  contest 
he  threw  one  316  feet,  10  feet  ahead  of  his 
nearest  competitor. 

"There  were  a  good  many  surprised  looks 
and  I  overheard  one  fellow  telling  another 
that  he  didn't  see  where  I  kept  all  that 
amount  of  throw,  for  I  didn't  look  as  If  I 
could  do  it."  he  wrote  In  the  diary. 

He  could  call  upon  similar  ability  in  his 
studies.  Talking  about  a  problem  in  graphi« 
cal  statlca,  he  wrote: 

"The  professor  and  I  worked  on  It  all  day 
with  no  results.  The  next  day  we  worked 
until  noon  *  •  •  the  next  day  we  went  at 
it  again  and  worked  all  day.  At  night  I  got 
it.  obtaining  an  almost  parfect  result.  I  then 
showed  it  to  him  and  •  •  *  the  next  morn- 
ing ht  brought  it  back  saying  it  waa  tha 
baat  ptaoa  of  work  that  had  been  dona  in 
tht  department  slnca  it  waa  founded.  I  tall 
you  X  waa  aa  happy  a  boy  aa  yuu  often  see, 
X  waa  ao  oompletely  rewarded  (or  all  my 
labor," 

But  deaplte  thla  dlaplay  of  acholaatlc  aktll, 
Peary  waa  not  the  tnp  student  In  hi*  olnaa. 
Hla  old  friend,  Reynolda,  attended  his  gradu* 
atlon  na  a  olvll  engineer. 

"Again  at  Peary'a  paraonal  invitation,  did 
X  attend  hla  graduation.  I  was  a  guest  of 
hla  family  during  commencement  exerolaea. 
Once  more,  Bert  had  a  part  but  again  he 
waa  neither  valedictorian  nor  aalutatorlan. 
Z  think  he  was  a  fair  scholar  and  had  very 
little  trouble  passing  his  mathematics.  It 
waa  only  in  mathematics,  though,  that  he 
waa  brilliant.  He  excelled  at  that  branch  of 
atudies." 

After  graduation  in  1877,  Peary  took  a  Job 
in  Fryeburg.  his  mother's  home  town.  He 
had  always  enjoyed  wand«-lng  through  the 
White  Mountains  during  bis  summer  vaca- 
tions and  that  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
his  choice,  but  whatever  the  reason.  Reyn- 
olds was  disappointed. 

"I  had  a  feeling  that  he  had  taken  a  step 
backward."  Reynolds  said,  "that  somehow, 
the  brilliant  career  we  had  all  come  to  believe 
must  be  his  seemed  to  be  eluding  him.  When 
he  remained  2  years,  I  felt  this  even  more 
keenly." 

Despite  his  friends'  reservations,  there  are 
indications  that  he  spent  a  happy  2  years 
in  Pryeburg.  His  mother  moved  back  and 
established  her  home  there. 

He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  surveying 
and  made  a  topographical  map  of  the  town. 
For  recreation,  he  enjoyed  horseback  riding. 
But  it  soon  became  obvious  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  challenge.  Two  years  later  in 
1879,  Peary  left  home,  and  his  mother,  to 
take  a  Job  with  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey group  in  Washington. 

That  was  the  move  that  was  to  lead  him 
in  a  few  short  years  from  obscurity  to  na- 
tionwide fame  as  an  explorer  and  discoverer. 

THE  LATER  TEARS 

Admiral  Peary  was  married  In  1888  to  the 
former  Josephine  Dlebitsch.  of  Washington 
and  it  soon  became  clear  that  he  would  be 
as  close  to  her  as  he  had  been  to  his  mother. 

She  accompanied  him  on  several  tripa 
north  and  their  daughter.  Marie,  was  born 
far  al3ove  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  won  her 
nationwide  fame  as  the  "Snow  Baby." 

Although  his  trips  north  kept  him  away 
much  of  the  time.  Peary  never  really  de- 
serted Maine.    After  his  mother's  death,  he 


and  his  wife  built  a  cottage  at  Eagle  Island, 
off  Harpswell.  in  1904.  The  cottage  was  en- 
larged in   1910. 

Mrs.  Peary  and  her  children,  Marie  and 
Robert  X.  Peary,  Jr.,  spent  many  summers 
there  and  the  explorer  dropped  by  whenever 
he  could,  until  his  death  In  1920. 

Mrs.  Peary  continued  to  come  to  this  area 
In  the  early  1930's.  She  lived  in  a  Baxter 
Boulevard  apartment  winters  and  spent  her 
summers  at  Eagle  Island  until  her  death,  at 
92,  in  1955. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TALMADGE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  30,  of  this  year,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  LMr.  TalmadceI  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Atlanta  Public 
School  Teachers'  Association  in  Atlanta. 
I  regard  this  as  a  particularly  noteworthy 
speech.  It  deals  with  the  personalities 
of  some  of  those  who  have  been  promi- 
nent in  education  in  Georgia  for  many 
years. 

My  distinguished  colleague  served  for 
6  years  as  Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia and  is  throughly  familiar  with  every 
aspect  of  the  educational  system  of  that 
State.  He  has  a  number  of  ideas  on 
present  day  education  which  have  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  PRE8IDXNG  OFHCER  (Mr. 
MusKxc  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

President  Derthlck,  Miss  Jarrell,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  members  of  the  Atlanta 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association,  thank 
you  for  according  me  the  honor  of  sharing 
this  delightful  occasion  with  you. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  teachers 
of  Atlanta  becaxise  as  a  parent  whose  children 
have  attended  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta 
I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  At- 
lanta's public  educational  system  and  its 
welfare. 

The  sustained  progress  which  the  city  of 
Atlanta  has  made  over  the  years  in  develop- 
ing one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  programs  of 
public  education  is  a  record  in  which  you. 
and  all  Atlantans  and  Georgians,  can  take 
Justifiable  pride. 

I  share  that  pride  and  I  salute  you — the 
public  school  teachers  of  Atlanta — upon 
your  achievements  of  the  past  and  your 
plans  for  an  even  greater  future. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  is  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  the  services  of  capable  and  loyal  teach- 
ers like  you  and  of  able  and  dedicated 
school  officials  like  your  superintendent.  Miss 
Ira  Jarrell. 

I  know  of  no  one  In  Georgia  who  has  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  or  who  has  served  the  public  in- 
terest more  tirelessly  and  unselfishly  than 
has  Miss  Ira.  The  Atlanta  public  school 
system  stands  as  the  embodiment  of  her  con- 
sunrunate  skill  as  an  administrator  and  her 
proven  devotion  as  a  teacher. 

During  my  tenure  as  Governor.  1  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  Miss  Ira  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  and  I  gained  therefrom  a 
tremendous  respect  for  and  admiration  of  her 
not  only  aa  a  great  educator  but  also  as  a 
great  lady. 

Miss  Ira.  I  am  pleaded  that  I  have  been  af- 
forded this  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to 
you  and  the  outstanding  Job  you  are  doing 


for  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  contemporary 
society  that,  of  all  our  public  servants,  none 
are  given  less  recognition,  are  taken  noore 
for  granted  or  are  more  criticized  than  ar« 
our  teachers. 

While  It  Is  granted  that  we  have  grave 
problems  in  the  field  of  education — prob- 
lems which  we  must  resolve  soon  and  realis- 
tically If  our  Nation  is  to  survive — I  have  no 
patience  with  those  whose  only  solution  Is 
to  blame  our  difficulties  on  the  teaching 
profession. 

If  Johnny  can't  read,  spell  or  write  a 
simple  essay  and  If  Susie  is  mathematically 
and  sclentiflcUly  Illiterate — and  I  am  afraid 
we  win  have  to  admit  that  all  too  many 
Johnnys  and  Susies  fall  Into  these  cate- 
gories— the  fault  is  not  the  teacher's,  but 
society's. 

The  situation  In  which  we  And  ourselves 
today  Is  the  product  of  a  quarter  century  of 
soft  living  In  which  security,  conformity 
and  comfort  have  become  more  Important 
than  love  of  adventure,  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

When  fathers  consider  football  more  im- 
portant than  phyilca  and  when  mothers  at- 
tach more  significance  to  passing  than  learn- 
ing, it  ta  hardly  likely  that  teachers  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  public  treasury  fur  their 
llvrllhood  can  succesafully  resist  the  trend. 

It  would  t>e  a  wonderful  thing  if  educa- 
tion could  be  served  to  all  with  the  eaat 
of  a  qulck-froaen  dinner  or  could  be  awaV 
lowed  like  a  concentralad  viumin  capsule. 
But  tha  moat  Intriguing  anomaly  of  our 
time  la  that  the  further  we  advance  toward 
the  ultimate  In  technology  and  creature 
romfurt,  the  greater  la  the  demand  for  better- 
trained  technicians  to  nuUntaln  and  auatain 
them. 

Therefore,  we  arrive  at  tht  parados  that 
the  first  requirement  of  an  easy  life  la  a 
hard  education. 

Unless  aoclety  faces  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  la  no  abort  cut  to  education  and  puts 
an  end  to  schooling  in  the  phtloaopby  of 
getting  by.  the  United  States  soon  is  going 
to  And  Itself  In  the  position  of  the  foolish 
fellow  who  failed  to  measure  the  width  of 
his  doora  before  undertaking  to  biUld  a 
yacht  In  hla  basement. 

Teachers  know  Johnny  will  never  master 
quantum  theory  physics  by  taking  coiu-ses 
in  handicraft. 

Teachers  know  Susie  wUl  never  learn  bow 
to  put  two  Ideas  together  for  a  college 
thesis  by  studying  folk  dancing. 

Teachers  know  it  is  impossible  to  instill 
culture  with  comic  books  or  to  produce 
scientists  with  social  adjustment  tests. 

Teachers  know  that  when  Johnny  Is  In- 
sulated against  competition  and  Susie  la 
sheltered  from  the  facts  of  life,  both  are  cod- 
dled into  mental  paralysis  and  intellectual 
stagnation  and  another  step  is  taken  toward 
a  perpetual  cycle  of  educational  and  Intel- 
lectual mediocrity. 

The  pressing  question  Is  not  when  are 
the  teachers  going  to  do  something  about 
education  but  rather  when  are  the  parents 
going  to  let  the  teachers  do  something  about 
education. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  of  this  country 
need  to  ask  themselves  in  all  honesty  these 
questions  : 

How  much  longer  Is  society  going  to  try 
to  make  everybody  happy  by  giving  them 
the  trappings  of  an  education  and  by  hand- 
ing out  high  school  diplomas  as  attendance 
prizes  Instead  of  earned  badges  of  applied 
scholarship? 

How  much  longer  is  society  going  to  be 
lured  by  the  siren  song  that  public  educa- 
tion must  be  diluted  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  in  order  to  avoid  frustrating 
the  child  of  average  or  below-average  intel- 
ligence? 
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How  much  longer  is  society  going  to  kid 
itself  into  believing  that  it  U  possible  to  edu- 
cate youth  on  a  basis  other  than  the  high- 
eat  standards  of  quality  and  performance 
without  turning  the  cherished  American 
/  dream  of  universal  education  Into  a  night- 
mare? 

How  much  longer  is  society  going  to  In- 
sist upon  substituting  the  right  to  march  in 
a  commencement  procession  for  the  right 
to  an  education? 

If  ours  were  the  only  Nation  on  earth  and 
we  were  not  engaged  In  a  llfe-or-death  tech- 
nological and  ideological  struggle  with  an  en- 
emy sworn  to  our  destruction,  there  conceiv- 
ably might  be  some  Justification  for  what 
former  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Flanders,  of  Ver- 
mont, aptly  called  a  happy  ant  school  sys- 
tem. 

However,  the  realities  of  life  and  the  lea- 
sons  of  history  being  what  they  are.  there 
Is — to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  country's 
greatest  scientists  and  scholars.  Vice  Adm. 
Byman  O.  Rlckover — "little  comfort  for  the 
survival  of  a  aoclety  composed  of  happy,  co- 
operative ants." 

Admiral  Rlckover,  the  father  of  the  atomic 
submarine,  correctly  ol»erved  in  a  recent 
speech  that  "nothing  we  bestow  upon  our 
chUdren  in  the  way  of  material  advantages 
can  compare  with  the  gilt  of  »-good  educa- 
tion." 

How  true. 

And  how  sad  It  la  to  reflect  upon  the  large 
numbers  of  our  countrymen  who  have  come 
to  consider  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
physical  body  more  Important  than  develop- 
ing the  mind. 

Admiral  Rlckover's  further  words  on  thla 
subject  are  ao  profound  and  ao  true  that  I 
would  like  to  quote  further  from  them.  He 
declared : 

"We  often  speak  of  democratic  freedom, 
and  of  oourae  we  treasure  It.  But  baalc  to 
political  freedom  Is  personal  Independence: 
and  this  can  exist  only  where  the  mind  has 
been  unshackled  from  ignorance,  from  de- 
pendence on  the  opinions  of  others,  and  from 
Xear  of  disagreeable  facts. 

"Bombarded  as  all  of  us  are,  all  day  long, 
by  subtle  sloganeers  seeking  to  convert  us 
to  their  views,  we  sorely  need  minds  that  have 
been  sharpened  by  hard  Intellectual  work. 
We  must  know  how  to  dig  up  our  own  facta — 
how  to  discover  truth  for  ourselves. 

"The  person  who  has  learned  to  trxist  only 
proven  facts,  who  knows  how  to  find  and 
recognize  truth,  and  who  has  been  trained 
to  decide  all  Issues  on  the  basis  of  truth 
and  reason — he  and  he  alone  is  a  free  man." 

The  goals  of  education  have  never  t>een 
defined  more  eloquently. 

Education  on  any  other  basis  will  not 
equip  our  young  people  for  competition  In 
a  world  in  scientific  revolution. 

Education  on  any  other  basis  will  not 
produce  well-rounded  scholars  who  can 
match  and  surpass  the  genius  of  any  mind 
produced  by  the  schools  of  oiu-  enemies. 

Education  on  any  other  basis  will  not 
kindle  In  the  breasts  of  future  generations 
the  same  flame  of  individual  initiative  and 
desire  for  self-betterment  which  motivated 
our  Pounding  Fathers  to  build  and  preserve 
the  greatest  and  freest  nation  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

The  first  step  toward  putting  American 
education  on  that  basis  is  for  society  to  ad- 
mit to  Itself  the  awful  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation of  historian  H.  O.  Wells  that  "human 
history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe"  and  then 
to  take  its  stand  on  the  side  of  education. 

Once  we  Americans  recognize  our  prob- 
lem the  solution  to  It  Is  simple. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  to  throw  the  schemes 
of  the  theorists  Into  the  discard  and  put 
the  dedicated  teachers  back  to  teaching. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  which  cannot  be 
cured  by  stiff  doses  of  discipline,  rigorous 


training  in  the  three  R's,  a  shift  in  major 
emphasis  from  more  classrooms  to  more 
classwork  and  a  return  to  the  fundamentals 
of  integrity,  Intellect,  wisdom,  and  will. 

While  I  would  not  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  t>est  possible  buildings, 
facilities,  and  equipment  for  our  schools,  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  quality  of 
education  is  dependent  not  upon  the  physi- 
cal materials  used  In  teaching  but  rather 
upon  the  ability  and  dedication  of  the 
teachers. 

President  James  A.  Garfield  forcefully  em- 
phasized that  truth  when  he  said  of  the 
president  of  Williams  College : 

"I  am  not  willing  that  this  dlsctisslon 
should  close  without  mention  of  the  value 
of  a  true  teacher.  Give  me  a  log  hut,  with 
only  a  simple  bench.  Mark  Hopkins  on  one 
end  and  I  on  the  other,  and  you  may  have 
all  the  buildings,  apparatiu.  and  libraries 
without  him." 

I  have  never  known  a  successful  man  who 
said  that  the  inspiration  of  his  life  was  a 
school  building  but  I  have  beard  many  who 
attributed  their  success  to  the  Inspiration 
of  teachers  who  aroused  within  them  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  who  channeled  their  latent 
talents  into  capacities  for  accomplishment. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  know  that  what- 
ever success  I  may  have  achieved,  or  may  in 
the  future  achieve.  I  owe  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  teacher  who  awakened  in  me  an 
Interest  In  history  and  public  affairs  and 
who  taught  me  to  love  the  give-and-take  of 
debate  and  to  appreciate  the  sattsfactloni 
of  public  speaking. 

She  Is  Mrs.  Jerry  Duggan,  of  Dublin,  whom 
X  know  affectionately  as  "Miss  Enda."  To 
me  Rhe  Is  the  personification  of  all  a  teacher 
should  be  and  I  atlU  teek  and  treasure  her 
sound  advice  and  wise  counsel  Just  as  I  did 
when  I  was  one  of  her  studenu  in  McRae 
more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember. 

I  venture  to  say  that  each  of  you  here 
tonight  has  had  a  counterpart  of  "Miss 
Enda"  in  your  life  and  that,  in  a  large 
measure,  you  can  attribute  your  accomplish- 
ments to  her  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment. I  also  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
teachers  are  "Miss  Enda's"  to  your  pupils 
and  that  under  your  Influence  and  guidance 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  world  of  tomor- 
row are  being  inspired  and  prepared. 

It  was  to  the  "Miss  Enda's"  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  that  Johann  Von  Goethe  re- 
ferred when  he  wrote: 

"A  teacher  who  can  arouse  a  feeling  for 
one  single  good  action,  for  one  single  good 
poem,  accomplishes  more  than  he  who  fills 
our  memory  with  rows  on  rows  of  natural 
objects,  classified  with  name  and  form." 

It  was  of  the  "Miss  Enda's"  of  the  teaching 
profession  that  Anatole  France  was  thinking 
when  he  penned  these  words: 

"The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  only  the  art 
of  awakening  the  natural  curiosity  of  young 
minds  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  It  after- 
wards." 

It  was  of  the  true  worth  of  the  "Miss 
Enda's"  of  the  teaching  profession  that 
Henry  Brooks  Adams  said:  "A  teacher  af- 
fects eternity;  he  can  never  tell  where  his 
Influence  stops."  And  Sir  William  Osier 
stated:  "No  bubble  is  so  iridescent  or  floats 
longer  than  that  blown  by  the  successful 
teacher." 

It  was  the  "Miss  Enda's"  of  the  teaching 
profession  who  built  and  maintained  here 
In  America  an  educational  system  which, 
until  only  recently,  bad  no  challenger  any- 
where in  the  world. 

And  it  is  to  the  "Miss  Enda's"  of  the 
teaching  profession  that  we  must  turn  to 
save  our  schools  from  degenerating  into  in- 
tellectually barren  and  culturally  aterUe 
baby-sitter  clubs. 

The  "Miss  Enda's"  of  the  teaching  {x-ofes- 
alon  know  there  Is  no  easy  way  to  get  an 
education  and  they  recognize  the  faUacies 
and  dangers  inherent  in  the  Utopian  and 


unrealistic  theories  of  the  so-called  progres- 
sive educators. 

The  "Miss  Enda's"  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession know  that  there  is  only  one  way 
through  which  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
and  youth  equipped  mentally  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  adulthood — and  that  way 
lies  In  diligent  study,  intensive  application 
and  hard  work. 

The  future  of  America  demands  that  the 
dedicated  teachers — the  "Miss  Enda's,'"  If 
you  please — be  restored  to  positions  from 
which  they  can  make  absolutely  certain  that 
our  children  are  educated  to  realize  their 
highest  capabilities  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  our  country. 

I  feel  confident  that  you  who  count  your- 
selves In  the  ranks  of  the  dedicated  teachers 
agree  with  me  in  that  conclusion. 

A  second  facet  of  the  progressive  phi- 
losophy that  equality  is  more  Important  than 
quality  in  education  has  even  more  ominous 
and  inunedlate  Implications  for  the  South. 

I  refer  to  the  application  of  that  falae 
philosophy  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  lu  present  effort  to  force  a 
new  social  order  upon  our  region  by  Judi- 
cial constitutional  amendment. 

It  la  not  neceasary  for  me  to  tell  you  that, 
carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  the  en- 
forcement of  that  philosophy  will  have  the 
disastrous  result  of  destroying  public  edu- 
cation in  many  areas  of  the  South. 

Such  an  eventuality  would  be  an  un- 
paralleled catastrophe  which  no  one  would 
deplore  more  vigorously  than  X. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  tragedy  from  which 
no  one  would  benefit  and  In  which  the 
children  of  the  South  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal loeers. 

My  position  in  support  of  public  education 
Is  well  known. 

My  record  on  that  point  aa  Oovernor  of 
Oeorgla  speaks  for  itself. 

And  I  wish  to  declare  to  you  and  all 
Georgians  that,  in  every  way  open  to  me  aa 
one  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  and  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  public  school  system  so  long  as 
it  can  be  preserved  on  the  basis  of  our  con- 
stitutional heritage  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

However,  let  me  also  make  it  equally  plain 
that  I  shall  never  so  stultify  my  conscience 
or  so  compromise  my  convictions  as  to  ad- 
vocate the  preservation  of  public  schools  at 
the  price  of  the  surrender  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  people  of  Oeorgla  to  ad- 
minister them  as  they  see  fit. 

The  basic  question  involved  is  far  more 
ftindament&l  than  the  mere  matter  of  who 
attends  what  school.  It  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  concept  of  constitutional,  re- 
publican government;  that  Is,  the  right  of 
local  people  to  run  their  local  affairs  In  ac- 
cordance with  local  wishes,  conditions,  and 
prevailing  attitudes. 

And  whenever  we  in  this  country  get  away 
from  that  fundamental  cornerstone  of  our 
freedom,  as  of  that  moment  we  will  have 
ceased  to  be  a  nation  in  which  the  people 
govern  themselves  and  will  have  become  In- 
stead a  Judicial  dictatorship. 

Now  I  recognize  that  on  the  issue  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  races  In  the  schools  of  the 
Nation  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
and  Individual  feelings  are  strong  and  in- 
flamed on  both  sides.  The  best  minds  of 
the  country  are  divided  on  the  constitutional 
and  sociological  ramifications  of  the  Supreme 
Covirt's  desegregation  decision. 

Therefore,  an  essential  prerequisite  to  re- 
solving the  issue  without  destroying  the 
public  schools  of  the  South  is  a  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  the  jieople  of  this 
Nation — East  and  West  as  well  as  North  and 
South— of  the  two  incontrovertible  facts  of 
the  situation: 

First,  whether  one  accepts  It  (»  not,  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  decision  Is  an  ac- 
complished fact  which  will  remain  so  until 
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It  •tther  Is  rerened  by  tbe  Ck>urt  ItaeU  or 
Is  nuUlfled  or  mcxllfled  by  Congress  or  the 
people. 

And,  second,  whether  one  likes  It  or  not. 
the  oTenrhelmlng  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  South  will  neither  accept  nor  submit 
to  the  forced  implementation  of  that  deci- 
sion and  there  Is  no  prospect  of  any  change 
In  that  position  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

There  is  only  one  realistic,  constitutional 
way  by  which  the  public  schools  of  the  South 
can  be  spared  the  fate  of  being  crushed 
between  those  two  millstones. 

That  way  lies  In  afllrmatlvely  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  along 
the  lines  I  have  proposed  to  vest  exclusive 
and  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  admin- 
istration of  public  schools  In  the  various 
State  governments  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. 

Such  a  solution  would  be  compatible  with 
our  American  constitutional  concepts  and 
would  provide  firm  common  ground  upon 
'  which  those  who  disagree  on  the  legal  and 
social  questions  Involved  could  meet  to  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  American  youth. 

It  would  settle  the  question  for  all  time 
to  come  and  would  permanently  end  the 
threat  of  Federal  control  of  education  from 
any  quarter. 

It  would  assure  the  uninterrupted  Instruc- 
tion of  all  the  children  of  the  Nation  re- 
gardless of  their  color  or  place  of  residence. 

It  would  assure  that  whatever  change 
might  take  place  would  be  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed  and  by  the  constructive  proc- 
ess of  evolution  rather  than  the  destructive 
process  of  revolution. 

It  would  preserve  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  States  and  their  citizens  to  run  their 
own  affairs. 

It  would  create  a  basis  for  unity  through- 
out the  Nation  at  a  time  when  It  Is  vitally 
Important  that  we  of  the  United  State  pre- 
sent a  united  front  before  our  enemies. 

The  principle  of  State  and  local  control 
of  public  education  Is  well  established  by 
both  law  and  precedent. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that 
education  Is  a  local  responsibility  by  leaving 
it  as  one  of  the  areas  retained  for  exclusive 
State  and  local  control  under  the  terms  of 
the  0th  and  10th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  is  a  principle  which  Is  supported  both 
by  the  local  nature  of  school  financing  and 
by  the  findings  of  responsible  Federal  study 
groups. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  93.4 
percent  of  all  public  school  revenue  and  96.4 
percent  of  all  capital  outlay  funds  for  pub- 
lic school  facilities  are  raised  on  the  State 
and  local  levels.  And,  in  a  report  Issued 
June  28,  1955,  President  Eisenhower's  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  de- 
clared that  the  national  Interest  in  educa- 
tion, like  many  other  national  objectives, 
la  best  served  by  State  and  local  administra- 
tion and  control. 

Since  1889  Congress  Itself  has.  in  12  In- 
stances bestowed  exclusive  control  over  pub- 
lic schools  to  newly  admitted  States — the 
latest  being  the  Hawaiian  Statehood  Act 
which  provides  that  the  schools  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  shall  forever  remain  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  said  State. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  comprehend  how 
any  thinking  person  could  possibly  disagree 
with  the  premise  that  public  schools  which 
were  established  and  are  financed  on  the 
local  level  should  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  attending  them. 

Neither  can  I  understand  how  any  Member 
of  Congress  who  sincerely  desires  to  see  this 
disruptive  issue  peacefully  and  permanently 
resolved  and  who  genuinely  is  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  all  the  children  of  the 
United  States  could  oppose  the  submission 


of  an  amendment  along  the  lines  I  have  pro- 
posed for  ratification  or  rejection  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  on  the 
State  level. 

The  Tery  basis  of  our  form  of  government 
Is,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  it  derives  its  "just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  present  effort  to 
force  a  new  social  order  upon  the  South  by 
judicial  dicta — it  is  being  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  directly  affected. 

The  sum  total  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind is  that  attempts  to  force  all  humanity 
into  the  same  mold  are  foredoomed  to  failure 
because  the  Inherent  individuality  of  the 
human  soul  inevitably  will  assert  itself— 
shackles  and  jails  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Until  the  day  when  we  have  a  situation 
like  that  envisioned  by  Aldous  Huxley  in  his 
controversial  book,  "Brave  New  World,"  in 
which  babies  are  grown  in  bottles  to  pre- 
determined mental  and  physical  specifica- 
tions— and  God  forbid  that  civilization  ever 
shall  descend  to  such  depths  of  depravity — 
there  will  never  be  a  dictator,  a  court,  an 
oligarchy  or  a  philosophy  which  can  make 
all  men  think,  act  or  react  alike  in  any  given 
situation  at  any  given  time. 

The  same  Supreme  Court  which  now  is 
trying  to  force  all  schools  into  the  same  mold 
Is  the  same  Supreme  Court  which.  In  its 
initial  decision,  acknowledged  the  variety  of 
local  problems  presented  by  its  ruling  and 
instructed  the  district  courts  to  take  local 
conditions  into  account  in  formulating  their 
decrees  under  it.  However,  when  the  Little 
Rock  District  Court  sought  to  do  juat  that 
last  year,  the  High  Court  reversed  itself  and 
held  that  integration  would  have  to  proceed 
despite  local  conditions  and  the  public 
Interest. 

The  Supreme  Court  thus  has  sought  to 
establish  itself — without  benefit  of  consti- 
tutional or  legislative  authorization — as  a 
super  board  of  education  superior  to  the 
Constitution,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  In  the  course  of  less 
than  6  years  it  has  so  disrupted  laws  govern- 
ing education  that  every  school  in  the  Nation 
now  Is  subject  to  the  whims  of  whatever 
five  men  happen  to  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  Court. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  rank-and-file  of  the  citizenry 
of  the  United  States  that  local  schools 
which  were  paid  for  and  are  operated  on  the 
local  level  should  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Federal  court  which  has  no  knowledge  of 
educational  needs  or  the  public  Interest  In 
fulfilling  them. 

Of  all  our  public  institutions,  none  are 
more  needful  or  deserving  of  stability  and 
continuity  than  are  our  schools.  It  is  In- 
conceivable that  the  younger  generation  can 
be  educated  for  responsible  citizenship  in 
the  future  under  continually  changing  rules 
of  Instruction. 

However,  national  power  politics  being 
what  they  are — with  organized  minority 
pressure  groups  exercising  powers  denied  to 
the  unorganized  majorities — it  would  be  to- 
tally unrealistic  for  anyone  to  hope  that 
Congress  would  act  on  Its  own  under  present 
circumstances  to  approve  an  amendment 
along  the  lines  I  have  proposed. 

Consequently,  our  one  hope  for  getting 
a  hearing  for  our  viewpoint  in  Congress  lies 
in  eliciting  a  sympathetic  response  from  the 
constituents  of  Members  of  Congress — par- 
ticularly those  who  represent  States  and 
districts  outside  the  South. 

We  in  the  South  can  best  work  toward 
that  end  by  acquainting  our  friends  and 
relatives  who  live  in  other  regions  with  the 
facts  of  our  desperate  plight  and  by  ask- 
ing them  to  urge  their  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  support  the  Talmadge  school 
amendment. 


It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  leam  that 
a  number  of  Oeorgla  newspapers  have  organ- 
ized letterwrlting  campaigns  In  this  regard. 
And  If  we  could  get  every  Georgian  and 
every  southerner  to  write  to  just  one  per- 
son living  outside  the  South,  I  believe  there 
would  be  a  good  chance  of  generating  an  ex- 
pression of  public  sentiment  which  would 
bear  fruit  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  In  local  self-government  and  local 
self-determination  have  been  too  long  in  a 
defensive  posture.  We  have  failed  to  real- 
ize that  our  struggle  is  for  the  minds  of 
people  outside  the  South  and  to  take  step* 
to  win  the  sympathy  of  those  people. 

The  mall  which  I  have  received  since  pro- 
posing my  amendment  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  feel  that  schools  which 
are  erected  and  financed  by  local  people 
should  likewise  be  controlled  and  admin- 
istered by  local  people. 

If  we  can  get  around  the  lockout  of  In- 
formation Imposed  by  the  various  news 
media  outside  the  South  and  reach  people 
in  other  areas  of  the  country  with  our  mes- 
sage I  believe  we  can  get  them  thinking 
in  the  proper  perspective  and  win  their 
support  for  a  renfBrmntlon  of  the  time- 
honored  right  of  all  Americans  to  run  their 
local  affairs  as  they  see  fit. 

I  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  desire  and 
willingness  of  the  American  people,  once 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  fact«,  to  de- 
mand that  our  national  house  be  set  in 
order. 

In  a  constitutional  Republic  such  as  our*, 
the  masses  may  not  be  immediately  articu- 
late, but  once  given  leaders  and  leadership 
they  are  swift  in  making  their  wishes  felt 
and  known. 

The  outcome  of  our  struggle  for  our  right* 
win  depend  largely  upon  how  strongly  w« 
feel  about  it  and  how  hard  we  are  willing 
to  work  to  promote  our  viewpoint. 

This  is  not  something  which  can  be  left 
for  the  other  fellow  to  do  if  we  seriously 
expect  to  get  it  done. 

If  all  of  us  will  but  put  our  efforts  wher* 
our  beliefs  are,  I  am  convinced  that  a  public 
expression  can  be  obtained  and  that  ex- 
pression will  be  to  give  Congress  a  mandate 
to  afford  the  people  of  America  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  the  Constitution  to  assure 
for  all  time  to  come  that  our  schools  shall 
continue  to  be  public  and  that  the  control 
of  those  schools  shall  continue  to  remain  In 
the  hands  of  local  people. 

Our  heritage  as  free  Americans  is  that  otir 
Government's  foundations  rest  upon  the  will 
of  the  people. 

It  is  a  heritage  of  which  we  are  proud 
and  which  the  entire  world  respects. 

It  is  a  heritage  to  which  this  Nation  mtist 
adhere  If  it  is  to  be  passed  uncompromlsed 
to    our    children    and    their    children    after 

them. 

It  is  a  heritage  which  is  to  be  put  to  an 
acid  test  In  the  Issues  which  will  determine 
the  future  course  of  education  In  the  United 
States. 

We  of  the  South — you  and  I — have  our 
work  cut  out  for  us  If  we  are  to  preserve 
that  heritage. 

With  our  faith  in  Almighty  God  and  our 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  rock  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  supremely  confident  that  w« 
shall  not  falL 


TV   BOOSTER    STATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  people  in  my  State  of  Utah, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are 
awaiting  anxiously  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
on  proposals  for  modifying  its  rules 
concerning  "VHP-TV  booster  stations. 
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I  ask  nnanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  ad- 
dressed today  to  Chairman  Doerf  er.  of 
the  Federal  Commup^V-^"''^  Com  mis- 

sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UB.   SCNATC, 

OoMMrrrcz  on  lemRioa  ako 

"iHSVXJtM.  AiTAnu. 
^  April?,  19S9. 

Hon.  John  C.  Dobuvi. 

Chairman.    Federal    Cotnmunicationa    Coik~ 
mitaion,  Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Chaikmam  Donm:  Almost  2 
months  have  passed  since  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  was 
directed  to  make  a  study  of  VHF-TV  booster 
rulemaking.  Since  I  believe  thU  problem 
has  been  In  actual  study  stattis  since  some 
time  In  January,  I  cannot  understand  why 
flnfti  action  has  not  been  taken. 

I  am  reliably  Informed  that  over  the  past 
month,  booster  equipment  which  could  be 
put  on  the  market  for  under  »500  has  been 
undergoing  tests  In  FCC  laboratories,  and 
that  this  equipment  can  meet  the  basic  r«- 
qulremenU  of  the  FCC.  Surely  thU  U  the 
last  and  most  important  step  of  this  study. 

I  know  that  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  the  only  FCC 
Commissioner-engineer  who  conducted,  on 
behalf  of  the  FCC.  an  on-the-spot  Inquiry. 
■aid  in  November  1957,  that  the  Commission 
ean  and  should  establish  reasonable  rule* 
providing  for  the  authorlaatlon  of  VHF 
boosters  oa  a  practicable  basU. 

I  am  son  you  are  familiar  with  the  letter 
written  by  former  Senator  Dill,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  Senator  Fui-saicMT,  of  Arkansas,  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  dUtlngulshed 
Senator  from  Arkansa*  that  the  FCC  be 
allowed  to  administer  the  Communication* 
Act  as  it  relates  to  boosters  without  undue 
Interference.  Senator  Dill,  who  wrote  the 
radio  law  In  1927.  and  revised  it  into  ihe 
CommunlcaUons  Act  of  1934.  and  whose  long 
yean  at  service  on  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Comnalttee  made  him  one 
of  oxir  foremost  communications  experts  In 
the  country,  summarlw*  the  situation  very 
well  when  he  writes: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the  domi- 
nant purpose  of  Congress  when  It  passed  th* 
radio  law  was  to  provide  free  radio  service 
to  all  of  the  people.  These  little  boosters 
come  as  near  to  doing  the  Job  as  is  possible 
In  lonely  parts  of  the  country  where  direct 
reception  is  Impossible." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  FCC  action  will 
be  forthcoming  shortly.  Tou  can  apprecUU 
the  fact  that  the  people  throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  In  my  SUt*  of 
Utah,  who  need  VHF-TV  booster  service,  are 
anxlou*  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  ground 
rules  under  which  they  may  operate.  The 
people  In  remote  areas  of  the  country  should 
certainly  not  be  denied  the  entertainment 
and  educational  benefits  of  TV  at  a  price 
comparable  to  that  paid  by  the  public  In 
larger  communities. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

FtaicxE.  Moa*. 

VS.  Stnator. 


PROPOSED  GREAT  BASIN  NATIONAL 
PARK,  NEV.— MULTIPLE-USE  MAN- 
AGEMENT OP  AMERICAN  FORESTTS 

Mr.  MOSa  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
considerable  discussion  in  western  Utah 
and  eastern  Nevada  about  a  proposal  to 
create  a  Great  Basin  National  Park  in 
the  Wheeler  Peak-Lrtunan  Cares  area 
of  the  Snake  Range  In  Nevada. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  recently 


completed  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
area  to  determine  whether  it  possesses 
the  intrinsic  significance  to  warrant  its 
designation  as  a  national  park  or  monu- 
ment, and  that  these  findings  will  be 
considered  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  this 
month  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments.  I  hope  that  the  report 
this  group  makes  to  the  Department  will 
also  discuss  fully  the  advisability  of 
authorizing  livestock  grazing,  mining, 
hunting,  and  fishing  within  the  area 
should  it  be  recommended  for  a  national 
park  or  monument. 

Wheeler  Peak  and  its  associated  motm- 
taln  areas  are  in  the  Snake  division  of 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest  which 
has  been  administered  as  part  of  the 
national  forest  system  since  1909.  This 
national  forest  area  contains  many  re- 
sources subject  to  management  and 
utilization  under  the  multiple-use  poli- 
cies of  national  forest  management,  in- 
cluding forage,  water,  timber,  game — 
especially  deer — and  recreation.  There 
are  a  number  of  mining  claims  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Olsen.  presently  director  of 
the  State  park  and  recreation  commis- 
sion, and  formerly  the  regional  forester 
at  Ogden.  Utah,  has  written  a  chal- 
lenging article  on  multiple-use  manage- 
ment in  the  February  issue  of  American 
Forests,  entitled  "The  Proposed  Invasion 
of  Mt.  Wheeler."  In  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  I  am  not  taking  any  stand 
for  or  against  the  proposed  Great  Basin 
National  Park.  I  am  only  making  Mr. 
Olsen's  experienced  thinking  on  multi- 
ple-use management  available  for  study 
and  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  PaorosBD  IiWASiioir  at  Mottkt  Wreelb 
(By  C.  J.  Olsen) 

The  opinions  expressed  In  this  article  are 
concerned  with  a  fundamental  issue  in  land 
management  policy,  and  are  addressed  there- 
fore to  all  readers.  However,  they  are  ad- 
dressed even  more  pointedly  to  Nevada  resi- 
dents— BO  many  of  whom  I  know,  and  so 
many  of  whom  I  claim  as  warm  friends — be- 
cause It  is  they  who  wlU  be  most  directly, 
and  most  seriously,  affected  if  a  biU  sched- 
uled for  presentation  In  the  forthcoming 
session  of  Congress  Is  enacted  into  law. 

The  bUl  I  refer  to  is  designed  to  create  a 
national    park   out    of   the    Moiuit    Wheeler 

area  In  the  Snake  Division  of  the  Humboldt 

National  Forest  In  Nevada. 

The  proposed  park  area  was  described  In 
Nevada  Highways  and  Parks  (Nov.  1.  1958) 
by  Weldon  F.  Heald.  Mr.  Heald  wrote  that 
the  area  contains  "*  *  *  a  characteristic 
kind  of  western  scenery  now  larking  In  the 
Park  Service  that  should  be  added  while 
there  U  sUll  time." 

All  readers  in  any  degree  interested  In  the 
proposal  Itself  are  urged  to  reread  these 
words,  because  they  represent  a  widespread 
attitude  affecting  land  management  that 
seriously  needs  refutation.  My  efforts  to 
refute  it  are  directed  against  the  attitude 
Itself,  not  against  Mr.  Heald,  nor  against 
other*  who  I  am  sure  sincerely  believe  It 
would  be  wise  to  create  a  national  park  of 
the  area  named. 

The  Implication  In  any  *uch  word*  a* 
tho**  quoted — however  well  meant — t*  that 
onle**  thl*  area  Is  added  to  the  national 
park  system"*  •   •  whUe  there  U  still  time." 


it  will  be  despoiled  of  Its  scenic  and  recrea- 
tion&l  beauties,  and  its  most  essential  value* 
win  be  lost  to  the  people.  Of  necessity,  too, 
the  Implication  is  that  the  Interests  of  John 
and  Jane  Citizen,  whether  of  Nevada,  Michi- 
gan, or  elsewhere,  are  to  be  properly  served 
only  If  such  areas  are  given  national  park 
statvu  and  subjected  to  the  Umlted-use  prac- 
tices in  national  park  lands. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  existing  national 
parks — especially  the  more  spectacular  and 
luvlting  ones — are  heavily  tised.  and  are  be- 
ocKning  more  and  mart  heavily  used  each 
season,  and  that  new  park  areas  are  needed. 
I  should  like  to  make  it  emphatically  clear, 
too,  that  I  am  in  no  way  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  national  parks;  neither  am  I 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  policies  under 
which  areas  that  should  be  national  park* 
are  administered.  What  I  am  opposed  to 
Is  the  easy  assumption  that  the  Wheeler 
Peak  region  In  Nevada,  or  any  similar  region 
elsewhere,  can  serve  public  Interests  best  If 
given  the  "national  park"  label  and  with- 
drawn from  all  but  scenic  and  recreational 
use. 

To  preserve  Is  often  necessary,  but  to  con- 
serve is  often  far  better.  To  maroon  certain 
highly  valuable  and  critically  needed  re- 
sources in  any  State  by  circumscribing  them, 
with  national  park  boundaries  may  be 
equivalent,  not  merely  to  locking  up  such  re- 
sources, but  to  throwing  away  the  key. 

Let  \u  examine  the  facts  as  thoroughly  a* 
possible. 

The  proposed  national  park  boundaries 
would  Include  Mount  Wheeler  and  adjacent 
lands  totaling  about  75,000  acres.  Adjoin- 
ing this  area  Is  a  tract  about  1  mile  square, 
already  set  aside  and  operating  a*  the  Leh- 
man Caves  National  Monument. 

The  proposal  has  recently  been  expanded 
to  Include  220,000  acres  of  the  Snake  Range, 
leaving  only  20.000  acre*  In  the  *outhwe*t 
corner  of  the  Snake  \inlt  In  the  national 
foreat.  An  additional  63.000  acre*  of  publio 
domain  along  the  east  aide  have  been  added 
to  the  proposal. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  new  proposal  Inside 
the  national  forest  area  Is  within  an  estab- 
lished mining  district.  The  area  is  generaUy 
highly  mineralized,  and  contains  several  pat- 
ented mining  claims  and  an  unknovim  num- 
ber of  imi>atented  ones.  Several  hundred 
acres  of  private  ranch  land*  are  included 
In  the  area  outside  the  national  forest. 
Either  proposal.  If  made  Into  a  national 
park  or  a  national  moniunent,  would  create 
an  Impossible  management  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Nevada  Fish  and  Oame  De- 
partment, 800  sportsmen  have  been  ];>er- 
mitted.  In  past  year*,  to  harvest  the  annual 
deer  crop.  This  essential  managenwnt  proc- 
ess would  be  eliminated.  The  National  Park 
Service  would  have  a  "bear  by  the  taU." 

Both  iMToposal*  would  seriously  affect  the 
operations  of  ranchers  and  Uvestock  men  in 
this   area.     The   latter   proposal.   n\imber  2. 

would,  of  coune.  most  seriously  affect  them. 
I  am  not  advocating  overuse  of  forage  by 
Uvestock,  but  conaerratlve  u*e — ^uae  which 
will  perpetuate  the  fc»«ge  supply  and  pro- 
tect the  *oU  and  watershed,  llie  Impact 
of  either  proposal  would  be  seriou*  for  th* 
colorful  and  profitable  ranching  operation* 
In  eastern  Nevada  and  western  Utah,  as  well 
as  for  the  whole  economy  of  Nevada,  present 
and  future,  although  proponent*  may  say 
that  the  ranch  econocny  will  b*  replaced 
by  a  single  recreation  economy. 

Under  multiple  use  management,  with  the 
appUcation  of  research  methods  sAd  through 
the  cooperative  effort*  of  the  laiKl  managing 
agencie*,  the  Nevada  Fiah  and  Game  De- 
partment, the  aportsmen,  those  tntere*ted  m 
recreation  development,  th*  water  tiaera,  the 
stockmen,  and  other  interested  group*,  w* 
can  have  a  permanent.  juro&uctXf  and  thriv- 
ing coonomy,  without  the  r**trletk»*  neces- 
aarUy  impoMd  by  a  nstioiial  park  or  national 
monument  atatoa. 
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TopocTAphloally  th«  mm  to  hlfh  and 
mounlalnoui.  oiOmlnattni  in  WhMlar  Peak, 
rufgtd  and  iptotMular,  ruing  to  ll.OM  (Mt. 
On  th«  north  f»o«  of  WtaMltr  P*Ak  la  »  «it«p 
oirqut  holding  «  Mrmantnt  mow  fltld  or 
n4v«.  highly  valuaibl*  m  a  watar  rMourea, 
but  tMhniealiy  a  n«v«,  rathar  than  a  glaotar 
at  Mm*  anthutiaata  hava  advartlaaA  it  and 
•uppotad  it  to  ba. 

Tnt  rtiouroM  ganarally  ftra  typical  for  luoh 
a  ragion,  and  w  aapaolally  to  ba  prlMd  in 
a  Btau  whara  high  and  vardant  tarraln  U 
axtramaly  llmltad  in  proporUon  to  total  Itata 
araa. 

Twalva  itraami  hava  thalr  touroa  In  thla 
araa,  with  a  paak  flow  auBolant  to  Irrlgata 
about  10,000  aoraa  oX  farm  and  ranch  lands. 
Zn  addition,  thaaa  atraama  supply  domaatlo 
watar  for  four  local  oommunltlaa  aa  wall  aa 
for  tha  privata  ranch  aatabllahmanta  acat> 
tarad  along  atraam  courM*. 

Racraatlonal  facUltlaa.  concantratad  Urgaly 
in  tha  Iiowar  X<ahman  Craek  araa.  Include  46 
picnic  altaa  and  camping  uniu  and  14  trailar- 
houaa  unlta.  A  ayttam  of  well-kapt  trails 
la  balng  projected  Into  outlying  wllderneis 
apota,  and  about  48,000  people  are  already 
coming  to  tha  araa  annually  and  making  uaa 
of  existing  facUltlaa. 

Wildlife  la  considered  plentiful.  A  deer 
hard  estimated  to  be  3,000  strong,  ranges  the 
area  for  an  8-month  period  each  year.  Fish- 
ing Is  kept  good  by  seasonal  plantings  from 
tha  Snake  Creek  Fish  Hatchery,  a  State- 
maintained  agency.  Beaver  (restricted  to 
trapping,  of  course)  abound  in  upper  reaches 
of  the  streams. 

There  is  an  estimated  3  million  feet  of 
merchantable  timber  in  the  area,  about  one- 
half  of  It  being  ponderosa  pine.  In  addition, 
about  l.SOO  pifion  pine  Christmas  trees  are 
harvested  each  year  on  a  thinning  basis. 

The  Wheeler  Peak  areas  provide  annual 
grazing  for  more  than  400  cattle  and  about 
4,000  sheep. 

The  mining  resources  of  the  area  stand 
high  among  the  region's  assets.  More  than 
aoo  acres  are  covered  by  patented  claims,  and 
nearly  1,300  acres  more  by  valid  unpatented 
Claims.  Tha  western  slopes  generally  are 
mineralised  and  mining  potential  Is  con- 
aldered  to  be  good. 

Would  It  be  wise  for  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
this  year— or  ever — withdrawing  this  area 
from  multiple-use  privileges?  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  It  would  not. 

Tbls  belief,  If  Justified,  must  be  supported, 
of  course,  by  strict  reference  to  the  facts.  I 
ahould  like  to  return  therefore  to  the  article 
by  Mr.  Haald,  already  referred  to.  He  sajra, 
*****  it  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  policies 
of  the  Park  Service  that  each  unit  within 
the  system  should  exemplify  a  definite  type 
of  scenery  which  Is  a  supreme  example  of 
America's  originally  rich  and  diversified 
wilderness."  This  statement  of  course  is  In 
keeping  with  national  park  policy  "to  protect 
and  preserve  areas  of  remarkable  scenic  and 
acientlflc  valuaa."  A  bit  later  In  the  Heald 
article,  however,  the  author  contradicts  the 
idea  that  the  Wheeler  Peak  araa  la  unique 
(and  therefore  that  it  needs  special  safe- 
guarding) by  pointing  out  that  it  la 
"•  *  •  typical  of  the  vast  desert  region  be- 
tween the  Rocklea  and  the  California  Sierra 
Nevada  •  •  •." 

In  this  last  statement,  ICr.  Heald  and 
those  who  are  thinking  with  him  In  terms  of 
national  park  areas  are  entirely  correct.  The 
Wheeler  Peak  area  la  typical,  and  typical  not 
merely  for  Ita  locale,  but  typical  of  a  great 
many  high  mountain  areas  in  the  Great 
Basin  region.  Such  areaa  are  apeotacular, 
but  acaroely  unique;  and  any  Juatifloation 
for  withdrawing  the  Wheeler  Peak  araa  from 
multiple  uaa  by  making  a  national  park  of 
it  would  be  Justification  for  doing  the  same 
thing  with  any  of  a  score  of  aimilar  areaa. 

The  name  "national  park"  may  aound  in- 
Tltlng  to  many  people.  It  may  tend  to  flatter 
tha  people  of  any  State  by  auggeating  that 
■they  poaaaaa  an  araa  unuaual  enough  to  de« 


§vrf  Mttlni  Mid*  Molualvaly  to  provida 
raoraatioaal  and  aoanio  valuaa.  There  ia  tha 
apaoial  danger,  too,  that  people  in  oom- 
munitiee  adjacent  to  the  park,  or  en  route 
to  It.  Rifty  )M  o»u|ht  up  by  unwarranttd  tn- 
thuaiaam  and  proclaim  the  marlta  of  park 
aUtua  too  aoon  and  too  loudly,  without 
enough  thought. 

Let  ua  take  tha  raaouroea  offered  by  tha  lit. 
WhMlar  H«k  mm  and  cousidar  prtolaaly 
what  would  happen  to  each  if  tha  bill  In 
question  became  law. 

I  have  already  made  the  point  that  the 
area,  though  rather  ipeotaoular,  is  no  mora 
unique  than  many  other  areaa  in  tha  Oreat 
Baaln  region.  But  before  leaving  this  point, 
I  want  to  add  that  the  preservaUon  of  tha 
acanlo  values  of  this  area  (one  of  the  main 
raaaona  for  propoalng  to  turn  it  into  a  na< 
tlonal  park)  has  not  aulTared  under  Poreat 
Service  ndminlatrntlon,  and  Is  In  no  danger 
of  suffering.  They  are  there,  rugged  and 
grand,  and  protected  In  a  degree  quite  aa 
rigid  aa  they  would  be  under  park  sutus. 

I  should  add  also  that  the  proposed  na- 
tional park  boundaries  would  leave  a  narrow 
marginal  area  of  forest  and  rangelands  In  the 
Snake  Range  still  under  Forest  Service  man- 
agement, but  awkward  and  expensive  to 
administer  effectively. 

I  shovild  like  to  reemphaalae  the  point  that 
the  particular  spot  In  the  Mount  Wheeler 
area  that  should  be  devoted  to  special  use. 
namely,  the  Lehman  Caves,  has  already  been 
set  aside  and  Is  operating  as  a  national 
monument. 

The  facts  already  stated  give  evidence  that 
the  scenic  and  recreational  resources  of  the 
region  are  already  being  well  developed  and 
properly  utilized.  The  facts  correctly  sug- 
gest, too,  that  the  services  necessary  to  a 
fuller  utillxatlon  of  these  resources  will  be 
expanded  as  needed.  In  keeping  with  long- 
established  Forest  Service  policy.  The  facu 
should  Imply  also  that  the  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional resources  of  this  area,  such  as  they 
are,  can  in  no  way  be  enhanced  nor  extended 
by  mere  application  of  a  national  park  label. 

My  whole  argument  up  to  this  point 
amounts  to  this:  The  special  resources  which 
the  national  park  system  Is  designed  most 
expressly  to  protect,  make  available,  and  pre- 
serve, are  already  being  made  available,  pro- 
tected, and  conserved. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  little  If  any- 
thing that  the  public  needs  and  wants  from 
the  Mount  Wheeler  area  would  be  gained  by 
making  it  into  a  national  park;  on  the  other 
hand,  much,  very  much,  would  be  loat.  Let 
us  see  why. 

Timber  harvesting  Is  an  entirely  legitimate 
use,  and  a  critically  needed  one.  In  this  area. 
A  timber  harvest  can  be  perpetuated  endless- 
ly under  conservative  forestry  practice  with- 
out In  any  way  diminishing  the  scenic  and 
recreational  values  of  the  area.  Under  Na- 
tional Park  Service  policy,  timber  usage  for 
merchantable  purposes,  regardless  of  po- 
tential, is  of  necessity  ruled  out. 

Grazing  is  a  legitimate  reaource  of  thla 
area — a  badly  needed  resource.  Grazing  Is 
being  Judiciously  regulated  under  the  present 
multiple-use  plan,  and  with  the  application 
of  sound  range  management  principles,  a 
cattle  and  sheep  harvest — like  a  timber 
harvest— can  be  continued.  Under  national 
park  management,  graalng  of  llveetock  ta 
prohibited. 

Big  game  conatltutea  another  legitimate 
reaource  of  the  area — a  valuable  and  much- 
prized  resource.  Under  Forest  Service  man- 
agement an  appreciable  annual  deer  crop  can 
be  had  indeflnitely.  Big  game  has,  of  courae, 
a  proper  eethetio  value;  but  eeaentially,  big 
game  needa  to  be  harvested  annually  and  in 
proper  degree  as  a  legitimate  crop.  Thla  ia 
neceaaary  to  keep  herd  numbera  in  proper 
balance  with  forage  aupply.  Big  game  bar- 
vaating  ia  desirable  alao  beoauae  the  publio 
is  allowed  to  participate  in  and  to  ahare  in 
the  harveet. 


On*  of  the  major  objtotlvai  of  mulUpla* 
uaa  management  of  the  renewable  raaouroea 
mentioned  up  to  thla  point  ia  to  parpatuat* 
them  and,  through  applied  reeearoh  methoda. 
make  them  even  mora  permanent  and  mora 
productive.  Under  tlie  national  park  ayatam 
a  game   harvest   U   of   necessity   preeiuded. 

Mining  ounstivutee  another  le«ltlmate  re* 
aource  of  the  area.  And  the  proper  promo- 
tion of  mlnlnf.  with  Ita  atundant  Inoomt 
and  Jobs,  In  a  region  of  known  potential  la 
an  interest  that  an  Informed  publio  will  not 
readily  forego.  Mining  InteresU,  properly 
regulated  by  law  aa  they  are  now,  need  not 
oonnict  with  other  reaouroe  uaee  m  the  area. 
Moreover,  It  may  add  appreciably  to  the  min- 
eral resources  of  a  Nation  which  must  look 
ahond  with  Incrraslng  care  to  a  swUUy 
muuDting  population  and  to  the  diminution 
of  known  sourcea  of  aupply.  Of  neceeaity. 
mining,  regardless  of  potential,  cannot  be 
promoted  under  the  national  park  system. 

Theee  are  the  nutn  reasons  why  It  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  generally 
to  withdraw  the  Mount  Wheeler  area  from 
multiple  xise  under  the  Forest  Service,  and 
subject  It  to  highly  restricted  use  under  the 
national  park  system.  Moreover,  such  an 
action  should  be  objectionable  to  the  Park 
Service  Itself,  because  It  would  Introduce  Into 
a  system  of  highly  select  lands  a  region  with- 
out enough  qualifications  to  recommend  it 
adequately  aa  a  national  park. 

I  should  not  conclude  an  article  in  which 
I  have  set  forth  my  strongest  convictions 
without  some  accounting  for  the  vital  inter- 
est I  have  In  the  Wheeler  Peak  Issue. 

I  am  vitally  interested,  first  of  all.  because 
I  have  spent  a  very  large  part  of  my  life 
studying  and  administering  public  lands. 
Out  of  this  experience  has  come  a  great  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  multiple-purpose  usage  of 
all  public  lands,  except  for  areas  so  highly 
specialized  and  unique  In  nature  that  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  It  would  be 
wise  to  put  them  under  the  restricted  usage 
the  national  park  system  Is  designed  to  serva. 

Secondly.  I  have  a  vital  interest  In  thU 
iasue  because  of  a  longstanding,  intimate, 
and  fond  acquaintance  with  the  area  Itself. 
I  was  supervisor  of  the  Nevada  National  For- 
est during  193a.  1033.  and  1B34.  and  even 
before  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corpa  pro- 
gram began.  I  encouraged  the  purchase  of 
the  40-acre  tract  marking  the  opening  to  the 
now  famous  Lehman  Caves. 

I  recall  with  fond  appreciation  such  namea 
as  Chris  Roan.  Andy  Barr,  George  Doyle,  Vail 
Plttman.  Charles  Russell,  and  many  othera — 
all  public-spirited  men.  and  all  key  flgxires  in 
those  first  early  efforts  needed  to  forestall 
private  explolUtlon  of  the  Lehman  Cavea 
and  to  assure  their  preeervatlon  aa  a  national 
monument.    . 

It  Is  to  all  men  such  as  these  that  I  again 
most  hopefully  address  my  words.  For  half 
a  century,  the  multiple-use  doctrine  has  been 
tested  In  all  of  lU  aspects,  and  has  proved 
Itself  good.  In  consequence.  I  have  no  re- 
lucunce  m  saying  that  multiple  uae.  except 
in  extraordinary  situations,  is  the  only  pol- 
icy that  can  serve  well  enough  the  Important 
purpose  for  which  it  was  Intended:  "Maxi- 
mum good  *  *  *  to  the  greateat  number  of 
people  *  *  *  for  the  longeet  possible  period 
of  time."  The  Mount  Wheeler  area  does  not 
constitute  such  an  extraordinary  situation. 

Bven  ao,  I  am  aware  that  national  park 
atatus  for  the  Mount  Wheeler  area  will  cap- 
ture much  public  fancy.  Over  the  moet  im- 
pressionable and  the  least  Informed  it  will 
cast  something  of  a  spell.  To  all  such  aa 
these  It  will  loom  aa  a  bona  fide  caae  of  love 
at  flrat  eight,  and  hence  a  love  quickly  to 
be  eepouaed.  To  atlU  others,  though  it  iooma 
aa  a  flattering  propoeal,  it  will  be  aomething 
to  be  thoughtfully  weighed.  And  finally,  to 
the  Judicious  and  the  well-informed,  it  will 
loom  aa  an  illicit  affair,  aaay  to  get  into,  but 
burdeneome  to  endure,  and  once  eepouaed, 
impoaaible  to  ahaka. 
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RKHABIUTATXON  SERVICES  REN- 
DERSD  BY  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  Preildent,  an  ixotp- 
tlonal  reoord  of  vital  rohnbUlUUon  urv- 
irra  freely  exlended  to  thousanda  of  Utah 
citlicni  haa  recently  eomo  to  my  atten- 
tion. Theae  aplendld  huimtnllnrlnn 
aeivlcei  »re  f)ot  lufflelfntly  tpptccintcd 
by  thoM  who  hava  benefited  thereby, 
directly  and  indirectly. 

Among  the  icver*!  conRr«Mlonally 
chartered  vetcrnna'  orggnliatloni,  which 
have  State  departmenta  and  local 
chnptrra  In  Utah,  la  the  Dlnnblrd  Amer- 
ican Veterann.  The  DAV  la  the  only 
luch  organlERtlon  oomposcd  excluiWely 
of  Americana  who  have  been  either 
wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or  disabled 
by  reason  of  active  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
counti-y  allied  with  It.  during  time  of 
war.  Formed  in  1920,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  DAV 
leRlslatlve  activities  have  benefited  every 
compensated  disabled  veteran  very  sub- 
stantially. Its  present  national  com- 
mander is  another  Judge,  David  B.  Wil- 
liams, of  Concord.  Mass.  Its  national 
adjutant  ia  John  E.  Felghner.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Its  national  Icpislatlve 
director  is  Elmer  M.  Freudenberger ;  its 
national  director  of  claims.  Cicero  P. 
Hogan,  and  its  national  director  of  em- 
ployment relations.  John  W.  Burris — 
all  located  at  Its  National  Service  Head- 
quarters at  1101  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Inasmuch  as  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  country's  war  veterans,  or  some  2 
million,  are  receiving  monthly  disability 
compensation  payments  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  the  DAV  can  never 
aspire  to  become  the  largest  of  the  sev- 
eral veterans'  organizations.  Neverthe- 
less, since  shortly  after  its  formation  in 
1920.  the  DAV  national  headquarters, 
located  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  main- 
tained the  largest  staff  of  full-time 
trained  national  service  ofDcers  of  any 
veterans'  organization.  Some  138  DAV 
officers  are  located  in  the  63  regional  and 
S  district  offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  its  central  ofBce  in 
Washington,  D.C.  There  they  have 
ready  access  to  the  official  claim  records 
of  those  claimants  who  have  given  them 
their  powers  of  attorney.  All  of  them 
being  war-handicapped  veterans  them- 
selves, these  service  officers  are  sjrm- 
pathetic  and  alert  to  the  problems  of 
other  less  well-informed  claimants. 

The  DAV  national  service  officer  in 
Utah  is  Mr.  George  L.  Carey  located  at 
the  VA  regional  office,  1750  South  Red- 
wood Road.  Salt  Lake  City.  The  national 
first  junior  vice  commander  this  year  ia 
Mr.  James  Brusatto,  2879  South  8560 
West.  Magna.  Utah.  The  department 
commander  is  Mr.  William  L.  Carr,  1072 
South  Fourth  East.  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  department  adjutant  is  Mr.  Woolas 
A.  Macey,  1453  Sherman  Avenue.  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  VA  hospitals  in  Utah  are  a  194-bed 
OM  hospital  and  a  546-bed  NP  hospital. 
both  located  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  DAV  Department  of  Utah  has  na- 
tionally appointed  representatives  to  the 
Veterans'     Administration     Voluntary 


Servlow  Advisory  Commltteei  at  each 
of  tha  Veterans'  Admlnlstratloo  hos- 
pitals Mrvloing  Utah  veterans.  Thaaa 
DAV  rtprtaentatlves  and  the  hospitals 
art  M  foUowi:  Fort  DouiIm  VA  Hoipltal, 
Salt  Lake  Olty.  Utah,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Andar- 
aon,  representative,  care  of  department 
adjutant.  DAV,  Bait  Lake  City,  Utah; 
and  Salt  Uka  City  VA  HoiplUK  Salt 
Lake  City.  Mr.  Orlando  Barber,  rapra- 
aenUUve,  8169  West  SOSO  South,  Magna. 
Utah, 

Durini  tha  last  ftaoal  year,  tha  VA 
paid  out  121,512,000  for  ItJi  veterans  pro- 
gram in  UUh,  IndudlnR  16,738,120  dis- 
ability compensation  to  its  8,83S  servioe 
disabled  veterans.  These  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  Utah  furnish  substantial 
purchasing  power  In  all  communities. 
Only  about  20  percent— 1,111 — are  mem- 
bers of  the  16  DAV  Chapters  in  UUh. 

This  20  percent  record  is  much  above 

averafce.  but  not  enough  in  view  of  the 
very  outstanding  record  of  personalized 
service  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  DAV  national  service  officer  in  behalf 
of  Utah  veterans  and  dependents  during 
the  last  10  fiscal  years,  as  revealed  by  the 
following  statistics: 

Claimants  contacted  (estimate) :  39,234. 
Claim  folders  reviewed:  32.687. 
Appearances  before  rating  boards:  28,045. 
Compensation  increases  obtained:  2,540. 
Service  connections  obtained:  1.1S7. 
Nonaervlce  pensions:  342. 
Death  benefits  obtained :  62. 
Total    monetary    benefits    obtained:    gl,- 
214,950.43. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
accomplishments  of  other  national  serv- 
ice officers  on  duty  in  the  central  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  han- 
dling appeals  and  reviews,  or  in  its  three 
district  offices,  handling  death  and  in- 
surance cases.  During  the  last  10  s^ars. 
they  reported  83.611  claims  handled  in 
such  district  offices,  resulting  in  mone- 
tary benefits  of  $20,850,335.32,  and  in  the 
central  office,  they  handled  58.282  re- 
views and  appeals,  resulting  In  monetary 
benefits  of  SS.337.389.05.  Proportionate 
additional  benefits  were  thereby  ob- 
tained for  Utah  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents and  their  survivors. 

Because  of  an  unfortunate  chain  of 
circumstances,  Utah  had  no  DAV  na- 
tional service  officer  during  the  period 
from  November  19,  1956,  to  Augiist  14, 
1957.  According  to  all  our  statistics,  the 
disabled  veterans,  whose  claims  would 
normally  have  been  handled  by  the  serv- 
ice officer,  lost,  because  no  one  repre- 
sented them,  an  average  of  $562.04  a 
month  in  increases  and  $2,683.42  a  month 
in  retroactive  benefits.  So  the  events 
which  led  Utah  to  be  without  a  DAV  na- 
tional service  officer  for  8  long  months 
in  effect  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $25,963.68 
to  veterans  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  no 
other  single  event  has  offered  me  such 
conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  the  DAV 
service  program.  Not  only  the  disabled 
veterans,  but  the  whole  economy  of  my 
State  is  irrevocably  welded  to  the  service 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Theee  figures  fail  properly  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  in- 
dividualised advice,  counsel,  and  assist- 
ance extended  to  all  of  the  claimants  who 
have  contacted  DAV  national   service 


omoara  In  paraon.  by  telephona.  and  by 
letter. 

Pertinent  advloa  la  fumiahad  to  all 
disabled  veUrans  only  about  10  peroent 
Of  Whom  art  DAV  mamban— thalr  dt« 
pendents,  and  others.  In  rtapoaaa  to  their 
varied  olainu  for  servioe  connection,  dls* 
ability  oompansation.  madieal  traatmant, 
hoipitaUiatlon,  protthtUe  appUanoaa, 
vocational  training.  Iniuranoa.  death 
compensation  or  pension.  VA  guarantat 
loans  for  homes,  farms  and  buslnoMea, 
and  ao  forth.  Halpful  advioa  waa  alao 
flvan  aa  to  oounaallng  and  plaeamant 
into  suitable  useful  employment— to  uti- 
lise their  remaining  abilities— civil-serv- 
ice examinations,  appointments,  reten- 
tions, retirement  benaAta,  and  multifari- 
ous other  problems. 

Every  claim  presents  ditferent  prob- 
lems. Too  few  Americans  fully  realise 
that  governmental  benefits  are  not  auto- 
matically awarded  to  disabled  veterans: 
they  are  no  given  on  a  silver  platter. 
Frequently,  because  of  lack  of  official  rec- 
ords, death  or  disappearance  of  former 
buddies  and  associates,  lapse  of  memory 
with  the  passage  of  time,  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  experience,  proof  of  the  le- 
gal service-connection  of  a  disability  be- 
comes extremely  difficult,  and  too  many 
times  impossible.  A  Claims  and  Rating 
Board  can  obviously  not  grant  favorable 
action  merely  based  on  the  opinions,  im- 
pressions or  conclusions  of  persons  who 
submit  notarized  affidavits.  Specific,  de- 
tailed, pertinent  facts  are  essential. 

The  VA,  which  acts  as  Judge  and  Jury, 
caiuiot  properly  prosecute  claims  against 
itself.  As  the  defendant,  in  effect,  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  must 
award  the  benefits  provided  under  the 
laws  administered  by  it.  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  DAV  national  service  officer  can  and 
does  advise  a  claimant  precisely  why  his 
claim  may  previously  have  been  denied 
and  then  specifies  what  additional  evi- 
dence is  essential.  The  claimant  must 
necessarily  bear  the  burden  of  obtainiiig 
such  fact-giving  affidavit  evidence. 
The  experienced  national  service  officer 
will,  of  course,  advise  him  as  to  its  pos- 
sible improvement,  before  presenting 
such  evidence  to  the  adjudication  agency, 
in  the  light  of  all  of  the  circumstances 
and  facts,  and  of  the  pertinent  laws, 
precedents,  regulations  and  schedule  of 
disability  ratings.  No  DAV  national 
service  officer,  I  feel  certain,  ever  uses  his 
skill,  except  in  behalf  of  worthy  claim- 
ants, with  Justifiable  claims. 

The  VA  has  denied  more  claims  than 
it  has  allowed,  because  most  claims  are 
not  properly  prepared.  It  is  very  signifi- 
cant, as  pointed  out  by  the  DAV  acting 
national  director  of  claims,  Chester  A. 
Cash,  that  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  claims,  which  have  been  prepared 
and  presented  with  the  aid  of  a  DAV  na- 
tional service  officer,  are  eventually 
favorably  acted  up(m.  than  is  the  case 
as  to  those  claimants  who  have  not 
given  their  powers  of  attorney  to  any 
such  special  advocate. 

Another  fact  not  generally  known  ia 
that,  under  the  overall  review  of  claims 
inaugurated  by  the  VA  some  4  years  ago. 
the  disability  compensation  payments  of 
about  37.200  veterans  have  been  discon- 
tinued, and  reduced  as  to  about  27.300 
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others  at  an  aggregate  loss  to  them  of 
more  than  $28,000,000  a  year.  About 
four-tenths  percent  of  such  discontinu- 
ances and  reductions  have  probably  oc- 
curred as  to  disabled  veterans  in  Utah, 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  about  $112,000 
a  year. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants 
were  not  represented  by  the  DAV  or  by 
any  other  veteran  organization.  Judg- 
ing by  the  past,  such  unfavorable  adjudi- 
cations will  occur  in  the  case  of  an  addi- 
tional equal  number  or  more  during  the 
next  3  years,  before  such  review  is 
completed.  I  urge  every  disabled  vet- 
eran in  Utah  to  give  his  j>ower  of  attor- 
ney to  the  national  service  officer  of  the 
DAV,  or  of  some  other  veteran  organi- 
zation, or  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Just  as  a  protective  measure. 

The  average  claimant  who  receives 
helpful  advice  probably  does  not  realize 
the  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence of  a  competent  expert  national 
service  officer. 

Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs 
of  about  $12,197,600  during  a  10-year 
period,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  ex- 
pended about  $3.50  for  each  claim  folder 
reviewed,  or  about  $8.80  for  each  rating 
board  appearance,  or,  again,  about  $22.70 
for  each  favorable  award  obtained,  or 
about  $123  for  each  service  connection 
obtained,  or  about  $54  for  each  compen- 
sation Increase  obtained:  and  has  ob- 
tained about  $14.10  of  direct  monetary 
benefits  for  clamaints  for  each  dollar 
expended  by  the  DAV  for  its  national 
service  officer  setup.  Moreover,  such 
benefits  will  generally  continue  for  many 
years. 

Evidently,  most  claimants  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  receives 
no  Government  subsidy  whatsoever. 
The  DAV  is  enabled  to  maintain  its 
nationwide  staff  of  expert  national  serv- 
ice officers  primarily  because  of  income 
from  membership  dues  collected  by  Its 
local  chapters  and  from  the  net  income 
on  its  Idento-Tag — miniature  automobile 
license  tags — project,  owned  by  the  DAV 
and  operated  by  its  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  disabled  veterans,  their  wives, 
or  their  widows,  or  other  handicapped 
Americans — a  rehabilitation  project  in 
thus  furnishing  them  with  useful  em- 
ployment. Incidentally,  without  check- 
ing as  to  whether  they  had  previously 
sent  in  a  donation,  more  than  1,400.000 
owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys  have  received 
them  back  from  the  DAVs  Idento-Tag 
department,  2,139  of  whom,  during  the 
past  8  years,  were  Utah  residents. 

Every  eligible  veteran,  by  becoming  a 
DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens,  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  much-needed  public  sup- 
port which  will  enable  it  to  maintain 
Its  invaluable  nationwide  service  setup 
on  a  more  adequate  basis.  So  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  dis- 
tressed disabled  veterans  if  the  DAV  had 
the  funds  with  which  to  maintain  an 
expert  service  officer  in  every  one  of  the 
173  VA  hospitals. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  DAV  has 
also  relied  on  appropriations  from  its 
separately  incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation,  aggregating  $3.- 
300.000,  exclusively  for  salaries  to  its 
national    service    officers.    Its   reserves 


having  been  thus  nearly  exhausted,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  Is  therefore 
very  much  in  need  of  the  generous  sup- 
port of  all  serviced  claimants,  DAV 
members  and  other  social-minded  Amer- 
icans— by  direct  donations,  by  designa- 
tions in  insurance  policies,  by  bequests 
in  wills,  by  assignments  of  stocks  and 
bonds  and  by  establishing  special  types 
of  trust  funds. 

A  special  type  of  memorial  trust  fiuid 
originated  about  3  years  ago  with 
concerned  disabled  veteran  members  of 
the  DAV  chapter  in  Butte.  Mont.,  which 
established  the  first  perpetual  rehabili- 
tation fund  of  $1,000  with  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation.  Recently  it  added 
another  $100  thereto.  Since  then,  every 
DAV  unit  in  that  State  has  established 
such  a  special  memorial  trust  fund,  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  $1,100,  equivalent  to 
about  $4  per  DAV  member. 

As  a  DAV  life  member,  I  am  pleased 
to  enroll  as  one  of  the  benefactors  on 
the  memorial  honor  roll  of  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation,  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  only  the  interest  earnings 
therefrom  will  be  available  for  appropri- 
ation to  the  DAV  for  its  use  in  contin- 
uing to  maintain  its  national  service  offi- 
cer setup  in  my  State  of  Utah. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any 
such  rehabilitation  service  can  help  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  DAV  to  continue 
such  excellent  rehabilitation  service  in 
Utah  by  sending  in  donations  to  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation,  631  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  4,  D.C.  Every 
such  serviced  claimant  who  is  eligible 
can  and  should  also  become  a  DAV  mem- 
ber, preferably  a  life  member,  for  which 
the  total  fee  is  $100— SSO  to  those  bom 
before  January  1,  1902  or  World  War  I 
veterans — payable  in  installments  with- 
in two  full  fiscal  year  periods. 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  our 
Oovemment  more  representative  by  be- 
ing a  supporting  member  of  at  least  one 
orgsmizatlon  which  reflects  his  interests 
and  viewpoints — labor  unions,  trade  as- 
sociations and  various  religious,  fra- 
ternal and  civic  associations.  All  of 
America's  veterans  ought  to  be  members 
of  one  or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service- 
giving  veteran  organizations.  All  of 
America's  disabled  defenders,  who  are 
receiving  disability  compensation,  have 
greatly  benefited  by  their  own  official 
voice — the  DAV. 


LEVYING  AND  COLLECTING  OF 
TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

The  ^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MnsKTE  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  has  arrived;  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  imfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  643) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  Jime  25,  1938. 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 


aside,  and  that  the  Senate  resiune  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  131,  Sen- 
ate bill  144,  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  144)  to  amend  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  AND  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  traffic  safety  and  education 
In  the  United  States  is  of  great  concern 
to  all  of  us.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Nation's  Capital,  is  moving  for- 
ward— as  it  should — with  an  energetic 
traffic  safety  and  education  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  Traffic  Safety  Reporter 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 
Tm  Colo  Pact*  About  Dkinkino  *m>  Dkivtmo 

A  drinking  driver  wm  involved  In  »t  leitat 
ao  percent  of  all  f»Ul  U.S.  traffic  aooldenU 
iMt  year. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  »dult  pedee* 
trlnns  killed  had  be^n  drinking. 

SpecliU  holiday  ttudlet  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  ahowed  that  85  percent  of 
the  Chrtatmaa  keaeon  fatal  traffic  accident* 
Involved  a  drinking  driver. 

rorty-elRht  percent  of  the  Labor  Day  fatal 
traffic  arcldenta  Involved  a  drinking  driver. 

In  many  accident  oaaea  the  fact  that  a 
driver  baa  been  drinking  U  not  recorded  and 
U  never  entered  In  the  driver's  nnctnl  record. 

In  tptte  of  past  and  preaent  efforta  to  ln> 
crease  aafety  education  and  traffic  enforce* 
ment,   too   many   drinking  drtvera  are  ttill- 
operating  on  our  atreeta  and  highways. 

The  aoclal  drinkers  are  a  greater  menace 
than  coRunonly  believed,  as  thetr  critical 
Judgntent  la  Impaired  with  a  fairly  low  alco> 
hoi  concentration  and  they  outnumber  the 
obviously  Intoxicated  drivers. 

Drinking  to  any  extent  reduces  the  ability 
of  any  driver. 

Small  amounts  of  alcohol  reduce  judgment, 
self-control,  and  driving  ability. 

Alcohol  Is  not  a  stimulant  and  la  classified 
medically  as  a  depressant. 

Loss  of  Judgment  and  the  capacity  for  self- 
crltlclsm  occurs  before  obvious  symptoms  of 
Intoxication. 

It  takes  at  least  3  hours  to  oxidise  (elimi- 
nate) 1  ounce  of  pure  alcohol  (about  two 
cocktails). 

Two  cocktails  (about  0.04  percent  of  alco- 
hol In  the  blood)  may  reduce  visual  acuity 
as  much  as  wearing  dark  glasses  at  night. 

"Under  the  Influence"  means  that  due  to 
drinking  alcohol  a  person  has  lost  (to  any 
degree)  some  of  the  clearness  of  mlAd  and 
self-control  that  he  would  otherwise  possess. 

Tou  do  not  have  to  be  obviously  Intoxicated 
to  be  "under  the  Influence"  and  an  unsafe 
driver. 

Pure  alcohol  leaves  no  odor  on  the  breath: 
It  is  the  flavors  In  the  beverage  that  cause 
the  odor. 

Coffee  or  other  stimulants  wUl  not  offset 
the  effects  of  alcohol.  Only  time  can  eUml- 
nate  alcohol  from  the  bloodstream. 

Chemical  tests  provide  the  police  with  a 
sclentlflc  means  to  determine  whether  or  not 
alcohol  has  reduced  a  driver's  abUlty. 

TSAvnc  cooRoiNATiNO  couicrrrBS 

SEPORTS  PROOaESS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  official  Traflle 
Coordinating    Committee,    Lt.    Col.    Jess    P. 
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Unger,  Assistant  Engineer  Commissioner  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  that  In 
the  6  months  since  Its  formation,  on  August 
1.  1958.  the  departments  represented  on  the 
conunlttee  bad  accomplished  the  following: 

1.  Published  an  official  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Provided  for  a  monthly  publication,  the 
Traffic  Safety  Reporter,  which  will  keep  the 
public  Informed  about  tlie  official  traffic 
safety  program. 

3.  Broadened  dissemination  of  accident 
summaries  prepared  by  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

4.  Arranged  for  advance  designation  of 
Judges  assigned  to  traffic  court. 

5.  Arranged  for  attendance  at  traffic  con- 
ference for  Judges  prior  to  assignment  to 
traffic  court. 

6.  Acquired  the  Keystone  telebinocular 
device  for  testing  drivers'  eyesight. 

7.  Reduced  the  tlmelag  between  driver 
Violations  and  action  under  the  point  sys- 
tem.   One  day  Is  now  normal  time  for  this. 

8.  Iiutalled  neon  "no  left  turn"  signs  at 
20  intersections. 

9.  Tested  flashing  school  signs. 

10.  In  coordination  with  the  Conunls- 
sloners'  Traffic  Advisory  Board,  conducted  a 
special  holiday  safety  campaign.  December 
1958  traffic  deaths  were  eight  leas  than  the 
total  for  December  1957. 

OkNcaAL  Wrllino  ArrtALM  to  CLcaoT 

The  engineer  Commissioner.  Brig,  Oen. 
A.  C.  Welling,  has  called  on  the  clergy  to  help 
convert  every  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Idea  that  obeying  the  rules  of 
th*  road  la  a  manner  of  exemplifying  a  baalo 
rellgloua  tenet,  namely.  "I  am  my  brother's 
keeper." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Protestant.  Greek 
Orthodox.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  leaders  of 
the  National  Capiui  community.  Oentral 
Welling  stated  that  more  and  more  officials 
are  coming  to  believe  that  the  Job  of  making 
our  streets  safer  Is  perhaps  one  for  an 
evangelist  rather  than  for  an  expert  or  a 
technician. 

The  engineer  Commissioner  speclflcnlly 
called  for  church  help  in  educating  elderly 
persons  who  constitute  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  pedestrians  killed  each  year  In  Wash- 
ington traffic.  He  asked  for  clergymen  to 
emphaslae  such  subjects  as: 

Speed  and  stopping  distances;  maneuver- 
ing limitations  of  automobiles;  neceaalty  for 
wearing  something  light  In  color  at  night; 
need  for  compensations  for  lesa  acute  eight 
and  hearing:  need  for  breaking  outdated, 
firmly  fixed  walking  habits:  and  other  apeclfic 
safety  needs  of  elderly  pedestrians. 

General  Welling  reported  that  the  procla- 
mation of  a  Traffic  Safety  Sabbath  was  )}elng 
considered  for  some  time  this  year.  The 
Traffic  Safety  Sabbath  envisions,  on  a  single 
weekend,  clergymen  of  all  faiths  offering 
prayers  together  with  their  congregations  for 
deliverance  from  recklessness,  carelessness, 
and  disregard  of  precious  human  life  on  our 
highways. 

RECORD  OP  LEWIS  STRAUSS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Commerce  Secretary  Strauss  Fol- 
lows a  Familiar  Pattern."  from  the 
Louisville  Coiurier -Journal  of  March  16, 
1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMOCB     SCCmCTABT     StCAUSS     FOLLOWS     A 

FainLiA*  Pattxrn 

Former  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssloner 
I«wl8  Straviss  nuMle  a  record  of  aorta  while 
he  occupied  that  post.    He  left  it  as  probably 


the  most  spectacularly  unpopular  public  fig- 
ure ever  to  tangle  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Strauss  retired  gracefully  from  tbe 
AEC  when  matters  had  reached  such  a  pass 
that  almost  any  proposal  made  by  him  raised 
the  hackles  of  powerful  Senators.  He  hand- 
picked  bis  successor,  but  this  was  deemed  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  getting  blm  out  of  the 
congressional  hair. 

But  the  energetic  Strauss  had  no  Intention 
of  remaining  Idle  for  long.  Conunerce  Secre- 
tary Weeks,  last  but  one  of  the  original  elgbt- 
mlUlonalres-and-a-plumber  cabinet.  de- 
parted, and  the  President  promptly  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Stratus  to  succeed  him. 

All  this  was  last  year,  but  Mr.  Strauss' 
appointment  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  In 
the  Senate.  Each  time  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned, deep-throated  growls  come  from  Sen- 
ators who  can  hardly  wait  to  vote  against 
him,  and  his  confirmation  Is  one  of  the  cer- 
tainties least  likely  to  encourage  bets  around 
Washington. 

AN    EA«LT   8TAK   IN   DtSCOBO 

Under  these  circumstances  the  normal  man 
would  be  inclined  to  speak  softly,  walk  on 
tiptoe  and  engage  In  no  controversy  more 
unsettling  than  the  possibility  of  rain  or 
shine.  Not  so  Mr.  Strauss.  He  had  scarcely 
taken  his  unconfirmed  seat  before  an- 
nouncing that  he  planned  to  review  a  de- 
partmental decision  which  permitted  slight 
relaxations  in  Eaat-West  trade.  He  promptly 
rejected  an  application  for  the  export  of  soms 
12.000-odd  tons  of  28  and  30-lnch  pipe  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

He  has  this  right  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  but  It  is  one  that  former  Secre- 
taries have  exercised  subject  to  the  advice 
of  other  departments,  principally  the 
State  Department.  He  has  now  rejected  the 
application  for  the  third  time,  and  thla  time 
the  State  Department  took  the  unusual  step 
of  making  public  tbt  fsot  that  It  had  ad- 
vised him  not  to.  The  Department,  further- 
more, questioned  his  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, an  even  more  unusual  performance. 

Mr.  StrnuBs  explained  hit  action  In  these 
words:  "The  turndown,  announced,  follow- 
ing an  intensive  review  by  an  Interdepart- 
mental committee  which  recommended  re- 
jection, was  made  on  Uie  grounds  that  ap- 
proval of  the  application  would  not  be  in 
the  national  Interest  m  defined  in  the 
Export  Control  Act." 

State  Department  spokesmen  said  that 
the  committee  did  not  "recommend  rejec- 
tion." According  to  them  the  application 
was  discussed,  with  some  agencies  counsel- 
ing rejection  and  others  approval.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  Its  chairman,  a 
Commerce  Department  underling  of  Mr. 
Strauss  agreed  with  him  that  rejection  was 
in  order.  He  Is.  State's  spokesmen  deli- 
cately pointed  out.  under  no  obligation  to 
consider  the  views  of  other  departments. 
In  committee  discussions  the  State  Depart- 
ment representative  questioned  the  effective- 
ness of  forbidding  export  of  only  30  to  40 
miles  of  what  will  be  thousands  of  miles  of 
oil  pipeline.  There  is.  said  an  official,  "no 
useful  purpose  in  controls  unless  they  reg- 
ister an  impact  on  the  Soviet  bloc,"  and  to 
apply  them  where  they  have  no  Impact  on 
military  potential  gives  the  Soviet  Union  a 
propaganda  opportunity. 

Thus,  the  furor  which  accompanied  Mr. 
Strauss's  administration  of  atomic  energy  Is 
apparently  transferred  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. He  is  following  his  familiar  prac- 
tice of  making  decisions  which  should  be 
gtiided  by  the  overall  Interests  of  foreign 
policy  entirely  on  his  own — this  is  the  first 
time  he  has  consulted  the  interdepart- 
mental committee  although  thU  was  his 
third  rejection  of  the  same  application — and 
then  by  implication  seeking  to  involve  other 
departments  In  his  decisions. 

It  Is  fatiguing  to  think  that  this  conten- 
tious man  is  already  stirring  up  his  own 
brand  of  Interdepartmental  mischief,  before 


he  Is  even  officially  Installed  as  Commerce 
Secretary,  and  that.  If  confirmation  is  given 
bis  appointment,  he  can  do  so  for  almost  2 
years  longer.  But  it  Is  worse  than  merely 
tiresome.  It  Is  dangerous.  Otir  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  now  so  deU- 
cately  balanced,  so  difficult  for  so  many  rea- 
sons that,  although  Mr.  Strauss  seems  to  be 
only  on  the  periphery  of  foreign  relations.  It 
Is  appalling  to  think  of  the  number  of  ways 
in  which,  by  meddling,  he  can  worsen  them. 
It  Is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  President 
will  withdraw  his  name,  but  one  can  think 
wistfully  how  pleasant  it  wotUd  be  If  the 
Senate  could,  and  would,  retire  him  perma- 
nently from  this  administration. 


THE  CANCER  OP  INFLATION  IS  EAT- 
ING AWAY  THE  PEOPLE'S  SUB- 
STANCE 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  very  disheartening  to  note  releases 
from  the  White  House  calling  for  econ- 
omy in  the  Federal  agencies  and  in  the 
Congress,  while  apparently  fruitless 
efforts  are  being  made  for  economy  in  the 
executive  offices  themselves.  For  some 
years  we  have  bean  witnessing  the  spec- 
tacle of  labor's  demanding  and  getting 
wage  Increases,  and  the  spectacle  of  vari- 
ous industries  using  these  woje  In- 
creases to  raise  the  price  of  the  goods 
they  sell  to  the  people.  All  this  has  be- 
come a  vicious,  endless  circle.  One  year 
ago  the  President  called  upon  both  labor 
and  industry  to  stop  this:  and  he  stated 
that  the  deadliest  Inflation  would  result 
If  the  cycle  continued.  He  renewed  that 
request  the  past  week. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
people  closely  watch  every  move  the 
President  of  the  United  States  makes. 
Whether  they  are  on  the  farms  or  in  the 
factories,  or  in  the  hills  or  in  the  dales, 
whether  they  are  in  the  North  or  the 
South,  the  Bast  or  the  West,  the  people 
observe  the  attitude  that  the  President 
takes  on  various  Issues,  and  gtiide  them- 
selves accordingly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  comes  with  ill 
grace  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  upon  others  not  to  seek 
wage  boosts  and  higher  prices,  while  he, 
himself,  sets  the  mad  pace  which  results 
in  Inflation  and  more  inflation.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record.  In  the  last  year 
when  Mr.  Tnunan  was  President, 
$8,335,043  was  appropriated  to  run  the 
Executive  Office.  This  year  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower has  asked  for  $11,739,870. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  give  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower no  more  money  to  run  the  execu- 
tive offices  than  Mr,  Trvunan  had.  If 
Mr.  Eisenhower  cannot  get  along  with 
that  amoimt.  then  the  President  shotild 
have  his  assistants  ride  up  to  Capitol 
Hill,  in  some  of  the  eight  limousines  that 
the  White  House  now  has.  to  convince  us 
that  he  must  have  more  money. 

The  OflBce  of  the  Vice  President  in  1959 
received  $101,925.  with  an  estimate  of 
$112,140  for  1960.  However,  the  1953  ap- 
propriation for  the  Vice  President's 
office  was  $55,410.  or  less  than  one-half 
of  the  current  appropriation.  And  so  as 
not  to  appear  to  be  singling  out  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  appropriations  to  nin  the 
offices  of  the  Senators:  Appropriations 
for  1959.  $9,664,000:  estimate  for  1960. 
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$10,834,650.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ap- 
propriations for  1953  were  $5,552,785. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  before 
Congress  bills  to  Increase  the  pay  of 
workers,  particularly  those  under  the 
Federal  hour-wage  law.  The  stock  mar- 
ket prices  are  shooting  up  and  up  and 
up,  reflecting  the  inflationary  period  we 
are  in  and  the  high  profits  that  certain 
large  concerns  are  getting  from  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  person  to  start 
a  wave  of  economy  and  to  stop  this  in- 
flation is  the  President  himself.  He, 
himself,  must  set  the  example  in  his  own 
department;  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  follow  his  example,  and 
should  reduce  their  salaries  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  President  reduces 
his;  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  reduce  their  oflQce  expenses  in  the 
same  proportion  the  President  reduces 
his  ofBice  expenses.  E^'en  a  reduction  of 
5  percent  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
taxpayers,  who  are  aghast  at  the  terrific 
spending,  and  who  are  looking  vainly  for 
someone  to  call  a  halt  to  it. 

Back  in  1932-33,  when  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  worst  financial  de- 
pressions, with  its  accompaning  tragic 
unemployment,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  set  the  example  for  the 
entire  Nation  to  follow. 

First.  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
212— 72d  Congress,  47th  Statutes  at 
Large  401.  section  105A — which  pro- 
vided for  a  15-percent  salary  reduction 
for  the  Vice  President  and  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  whose  salaries 
were  $15,000  a  year,  and  a  10-percent 
salary  reduction  for  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  whose  salaries  were 
$10,000.  The  next  year  Congress  passed 
the  so-called  Economy  Act — Public 
Law  273,  48th  Statute  at  Large  14— 
which  provided  for  a  15-percent  salary 
reduction  for  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

Back  in  1932  and  1933,  the  salary  re- 
duction for  the  Members  of  Congress  was 
proposed  in  order  to  lead  the  Nation  to 
economy  by  the  enactment  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act.  Today  it  Is  just  as  Important 
to  stop  the  danger  of  inflation,  as  it  is 
for  Congress  to  enact  another  Economy 
Act  asking  for  reduction  of  the  salaries 
of  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  also  proposing  cuts  in  the 
budget  for  expenses  to  run  the  ofHces  of 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  15.  1959, 
which  reads  In  part  as  follows  : 

Pentagon's  "Loss"  |7Va  Billiok  w  10S8 

Wasminotow,  March  14. — The  Dep«rtment 
of  Defense,  which  epende  a  huge  share  of  the 
Nation'!  budget,  wrote  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  $7,S00  million  off  Its  books  last  year. 

A  billion  of  that  was  spent  for  goods  the 
military  did  not  need  and  could  not  use. 
And,  thouRh  brandnew,  the  stuff  was  ultN 
mntaly  sold  for  about  I  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Most  of  the  I7.S00  million  loss  was  spent 
en  weapons  and  equipment  that  the  serv- 
lets  eonstdered  as  either  obeolete  or  worn 
out  and  therefore  useleM. 


For  example,  a  technical  change  prompted 
the  Air  Force  to  dispose  of  1.500  flight  hel- 
mets for  which  It  paid  $S60  apiece.  Private 
dealers  In  war  surplus  sold  them  for  975 
each. 

About  $1,500  minion  represented  aircraft 
and  missile  programs  that  the  mlUtary.  prin- 
cipally the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  offlclally 
abandoned  as  miscalculations. 

Further,  If  past  experience  la  a  reliable 
guide,  the  Pentagon  will  write  off  96  billion 
worth  of  goods  this  year  as  surplus. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  surplus  military 
goods.  Incidentally,  has  become  a  t7&0-mll- 
llon-a-year  enterprise  for  private  Industry. 

Such  sums  are  not  piddling,  even  against 
the  background  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed $11  billion  defense  budget,  now  before 
Conger  ess. 

The  question  is  not  about  whether  the 
$41  billion  Is  too  much,  but  whether  It's  too 
little. 

Representative  George  Mahon.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations,  be- 
lieves It  Is  too  little.  "We  cannot  afford  to 
be  caught  short,"  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  he  noted  that  the  mili- 
tary "mnke  a  lot  of  mistakes,  tremendous 
mistakes,  but  they  are  largely  mistakes  in 
Judgment." 

Congress  has  been  struggling  for  years 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  taxpayer  Is 
getting  his  moneys  worth  out  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Iawmak'>rs  also  have 
been  trying  to  persuade  the  military  to  use 
more  businesslike  procedures.  It  has  been 
like  pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back. 

The  Mahon  subcommittee  reports  that 
none  of  the  services  has  an  adequate  Inven- 
tory system  and  thus  has  no  precise  Idea  of 
what  It  owns.  Some  Instances  were  found 
where  Inventory  Information  was  12  months 
out  of  date. 

One  result  Is  that  nobody  knows  whether 
the  property  held  by  the  services  is  worth 
$50  billion  or  $63  billion. 

The  cost  ascertainment  method  of  the 
services  on  negotiated  contracts  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

Last  year  the  military  spent  $23  billion  on 
procurement  and  34  percent  went  into  ne- 
gotiated contracts  made  without  competi- 
tive bidding. 

Negotiated  contracts  usually  are  on  a  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  basis  and,  supposedly,  the 
manufacturer  has  to  explain  and  Justify  his 
costs. 

As  for  the  abandoned  programs: 

Over  the  last  12  months  the  Air  Force  de- 
cided that  the  future  belonged  to  ballistic 
missiles  and  abandoned  the  Navaho  program, 
Into  which  It  has  pxmiped  $760  million.  The 
Navaho  was  a  Jet  missile. 

The  Air  Force  also  abandoned  Its  air-to- 
air  missile  program  known  as  the  Rascal, 
which  cost  $374  million.  It  dropped  the 
diversionary  missile  program  called  the 
Goose  project  after  spending  $70  million. 

The  Navy  gave  up  on  the  Jet-type  anti- 
aircraft missile,  the  Regulus.  after  spending 
$78  million.  The  Navy  also  abandoned  Its 
seaplane  experiment.  Into  which  It  had 
poured  close  to  $200  million     . 

The  $7,250  million  written  off  by  the 
department  does  not  include  the  money 
spent  by  tlie  varloiu  services  duplicating 
each  other's  work. 

One  illustration  of  this:  The  Army  spent 
$700  million  developing  the  1  .SOO-mlle-range 
missile,  the  Jupiter,  before  turning  It  over 
to  ths  Air  Force,  which  In  turn  has  spent 
as  much  or  more  developing  a  similar  mis* 
slle,  ths  Thor. 

Mr.  President,  what  must  the  average 
taxpayer  think  of  a  Congress  which  per- 
mits a  continuation  of  thl$  $ort  of  non- 
bu$lne$$  practice.  A  billion  dollars  is  a 
thou$and  million  dollars.  Yet  according 
to  the  report,  the  Defenee  Department 


does  not  know  whether  we  hare  50  bll« 
lion  dollars  (which  would  be  50  thou- 
sand million  dollars)  or  60  billion  dol- 
lars. It  is  certainly  a  sad  reflection  on 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American  publlc- 
ofiBce  holders. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  boys  In  our 
armed  services  in  practically  all  parta 
of  the  world.  They  are  ready  to  give  up 
their  lives,  if  necessary  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  our  Nation.  But,  Mr. 
President,  consider  what  the  pay  of  an 
Army  private  is.  It  ts  $78  a  month,  for 
each  private  who  is  single.  I  wonder 
what  he  must  think  of  Congress  and  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  permit  a  continuation  of  the  non- 
busine.ss  practices  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times.  And  what 
must  the  people  who  are  living  on  old- 
age  pensions  or  retired  benefits,  which 
sums  have  dwindled  because  of  this  ter- 
rific inflationary  period,  think  about  the 
spiral  of  rising  prices  and  rising  costs, 
and  the  nonbusiness  practices  heretofore 
mentioned. 

And  what  about  the  farmer  who  is 
caught  in  a  pincer  movement  of  lower 
prices  for  his  farm  products  and  higher 
costs  for  the  operation  of  his  farm? 
What  about  all  of  the  average  people 
who  must  live  on  fixed  salaries,  but  are 
confronted  with  hipher  prices  and  living 
costs  due  to  the  inflationary  spiral? 

Mr.  President,  frankly  the  whole  situ- 
ation is  appalling:  and  perhaps  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  bring  it  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  executive  department  by  hav- 
ing Congress  pass  an  "Economy  Act." 
and  thereby  reduce  the  costs  of  operating 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  to  paraphrase  a  famous 
saying,  I  say  that  Congress  should  au- 
thori/,e  billions  for  defense,  but  not  1 
cent  for  waste. 

All  this  running  hog -wild  with  the  tax- 
payers money  simply  has  to  be  stopped. 
It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  we.  the 
officials  duly  elected  by  the  people,  have 
the  stamina,  the  strength,  and  tlie  nerve 
to  cut  our  own  operating  expenses  and 
lead  the  country  to  a  sensible  state  of 
economizing,  without  adversely  affecting 
the  economy  and  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

On  behalf  of  the  taxpayers,  I  call  upon 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible 
a  measure  to  halt  this  increasing  infla- 
tion and  I  call  upon  the  President,  the 
chosen  leader  of  180  miUion  people,  to 
head  a  real  drive  for  economy. 
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A  LONG.  HARD  LOOK  AT  THE  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  PROGRAM  IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  this  space  age  of  challenge,  with  jet 
planes  exceeding  the  speed  of  sound,  and 
with  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  capable  of  spanning  continents 
in  less  than  20  minutes,  I  reiterate  my 
Insistence  that  we  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  our  civil  defense  program. 

It  U  well  known  that  Soviet  lubmarinea 
off  our  East  and  West  coasts  could  send 
rockets  with  nuclear  warheads  1,600 
miles  or  more  Inland,  and  that  these  dev- 
astating missiles  can  be  flred  with  great 
accuracy. 


It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
Civil  Defense  officials  would  probably 
have  5  minutes'  warning  of  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. That  is  all.  Hydrogen  warheads 
could  lay  waste  to  vast  areas  with  a 
single  blow,  destroying  entire  cities,  kill- 
ing hundreds  of  thoiLsands  immediately, 
and  additional  thousands  later,  due  to 
radiation  and  fallout. 

It  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to 
realize  the  ineffectiveness  of  civil  defense 
under  such  circumstances.  Air  raid 
shelters  or  evacuation  highways  would 
be  of  little  use  to  anybody. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  pay- 
ing $5,100  an  hour,  around  the  clock, 
for  civil  defense.  State  and  local  tax 
funds  are  being  spent  at  about  the  same 
rate.  The  Civil  Defense  Agency,  in  the 
budget  now  being  coruiidcred  in  the  Con- 
gress, seeks  to  hike  out'ays  of  Federal 
taxpayers'  money  to  $240,000  for  each  24- 
hour  period. 

The  present  Civil  Defense  program  has 
become  as  outmoded  and  as  ob.solete  as 
Civil  War  cannonballs.  It  would  be  a 
shameful  waste  of  public  money  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  pattern;  yet  Civil  De- 
fense officials — now  ciowded  on  the  pub- 
lic payroll  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
1.700  salaried  officials  and  employees, 
plus  thousands  of  others  on  State  and 
municipal  payrolls — are  grinding  out 
their  propaganda  t>ocklets  and  arc  cnm- 
ing  up  with  various  and  divers  plans,  in- 
cluding building  shelters  in  backyards 
and  ba.sements.  and.  at  the  same  time. 
are  promulgating  evacuation  plans  on  a 
large  scale.  In  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Civil  Defense  officials  are  urging  mass 
evacuation,  and  are  publishing  elaborate 
details  on  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 
as  if  in  the  event  of  a  devastating  enemy 
attack  with  nuclear  weapons,  people 
would  pay  attention  to  traflic  lights  and 
Civil  Defense  highway  markings.  The.se 
officials  are  even  indulging  in  planning 
mock  mass  evacuations  which,  when 
held,  cost  the  taxpayers  much  money,  but 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

The  Civil  Defense  in  Ohio  had  in  stor- 
age $73,000  worth  of  penicillin  with  oil 
base.  This  should  not  have  been  pur- 
chased in  the  first  instance.  It  has 
doubtless  deteriorated  during  the  past 
several  years.  At  present,  penicillin  has 
a  water  base,  instead  of  an  oil  base. 
This  Civil  Defense  stored  penicillin  is  of 
questionable  quality,  and  should  really 
be  written  off  as  worthless.  In  addition, 
firehose  furnished  by  Civil  Defense  au- 
thorities in  Columbus,  on  loan  to  fire  de- 
partments of  cities  in  Ohio,  was  neg- 
lected. Water  was  left  in  the  hose,  and 
froze;  and  the  fire  hose  not  thus  broken 
and  ruined  was  permitted  to  mildew. 
T^is  loss  by  rot  and  destruction  approxi- 
mates $20,000.  This  seems  unbelievable. 
The  U.S.  Government,  in  connec- 
tion with  Civil  Defense,  contributed 
$266,000  of  matching  funds,  and  the  city 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  spent  $400,000  in  ad- 
dition. This  huge  sum,  approximating 
two-thirds  of  a  quarter  million  dollars 
was  spent  to  synchronize  traffic  signals 
on  the  streets  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  flash 
a  warning  signal  In  case  of  enemy  at- 
tack threatening  to  devastate  the  Co- 
lumbus area.  Mr.  President,  does  any 
intelligent  person  think  fleeing  civilians 
in  a  massive  effort  to  escape   atomic 


bombing  and  the  resulting  fallout  would 
watch  traffic  signals? 

Also,  one  may  wonder  why  Civil  De- 
fense officials  in  the  Colimibus,  Ohio, 
area  could  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  capital  city  of  the  State  I  am 
proud  to  represent  in  part  would  be  a 
target  for  atomic  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  briefly 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  just  entered  the 
Chamber;  and  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  again  addressing 
himself  to  the  matter  of  the  Civil  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  am 
making  particular  reference  to  some 
wasteful  practices  in  my  State  of  Ohio; 
and  I  shall  continue  with  my  remarks  as 
soon  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  per- 
mits me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  yield  further  to 
me,  let  me  say  that,  being  a  lawyer,  I 
shall  have  to  wait  until  I  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  present  the  facts  he  has 
in  mind,  and  also  his  observations  on 
them,  before  I,  myself,  comment. 

However,  in  view  of  what  I  have  al- 
ready heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio  say. 
I  wish  to  ask  a  question  at  this  time.  I 
heard  what  he  said  about  spending 
money  for  traffic  signals  and  the  likeli- 
hood or  possibility  of  attack  upon  Ohio, 
anc  so  forth.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  asked  these  ques- 
tions of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  of- 
ficials, before  making  his  speech. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  First,  let  me 
say  that  I  hold  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  in 
the  highest  admiration.  He  and  I, 
in  years  past,  served  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  Civil  De- 
fense officials  and  also  with  the  Adjutant 
General  of  my  State  of  Ohio.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  permit  me. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  advert  to  some 
facts  pertaining  to  my  State  of  Ohio. 
I  say  further  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  tliat.  while  my  in- 
formation may  not  be  accurate,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  in  recent  weeks  in 
Canada  and  in  some  European  countries 
that  are  our  allies  serious  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  thought  of  merging 
civil  defense  with  the  military  estab- 
lishments and  giving  the  military  estab- 
lishments control  over  civil  defense. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  matter  to  which 
thought  should  be  given  in  our  own 
country.    

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  reciprocate  the  Sen- 
ator's expression  about  me.  which  I 
deeply  appreciate.  I  have  known  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  a  long  time.  I  my- 
self have  a  very  deep  affection  for  the 
Senator. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  I  am  not 
given  here,  nor,  I  hope,  will  I  ever  be 
given,  to  caviling  about  a  particular  In- 
cident and  trying  to  make  it  appear  odd 
or  embarrassing  to  the  speaking  Member 
of  Congress.  I  do  not  think  such  conduct 
advances  our  cause.    Let  us  for  the  mo- 


ment consider  foreign  aid.  and  not  civil 
defense,  for  the  purpose  of  this  illustra- 
tion. Often  when  a  great  national 
effort  is  referred  to  an  insignificant, 
peripheral  development,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  use  of  tuxedos  for  attend- 
ance at  funeral  parlors  in  Greece,  is 
pointed  out,  with  the  effect  of  discredit- 
ing a  whole  program  of  enormous  and 
vital  national  interest. 

When  I  replied,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio — and  I  may 
feel  impelled  to  reply  again — I  did  it  only 
in  the  spirit  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  keep  this 
issue  in  proper  proportion  and  perspec- 
tive. We  understand  that  there  may  be 
waste  or  acts  of  stupidity — who  is  im- 
mune from  them? — but  we  should  not 
allow  waste  or  stupidity  attaching  to  cer- 
tain details  to  prejudice  a  program  of 
fundamental  and  very  deep  and  im- 
portant concern  to  the  national  interest. 

No  matter  what  may  be  said  about 
civil  defense.  I  deeply  believe,  even  if  only 
because  of  the  effect  on  the  morale  of 
the  American  people,  it  is  vital  that  they 
have  less  dread  of  H-bombs  and  A-bombs 
falling  on  this  country,  which,  God  will- 
ing, we  hope  will  not  happen.  Yet  we 
may  have  to  face  up  to  such  a  situation 
if  we  are  determined  to  stand  by  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

I  am  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
fr<Mn  Ohio  has  said  about  putting  civil 
defense  in  military  hands.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  not  disturb  me.  But  that 
question  involves  a  far  more  definite  and 
fundamental  discussion,  in  terms  of 
keeping  our  eye  on  the  target,  than  do 
the  pinpoint  details  in  which  there  may 
have  been  stupidity  or  waste  involved. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
If  he  finds  there  has  been  waste,  he 
should  bring  the  matter  into  the  open; 
but  always  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
it  is  a  minor  consideration.  The  major 
question  is.  What  are  we  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  a  great  national  program  which 
is  essential  to  national  survival? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  very 
much  for  his  comments.  It  appears  to 
be  that  he  and  I  are  not  at  complete 
variance  on  this  subject.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  session  of  Congress  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary expenditures  from  the  budget,  prob- 
ably we  both  agree,  that  consideration 
shouM  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  civil 
defense  agency  has  asked  for  an  85- 
percent  increase  in  its  appropriation  this 
year.  At  a  time  when  the  budget  is  being 
so  seriously  considered  by  Congress,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  hold  the 
line  against  greater  expenditures,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  all  try  to  get 
together  and  scrutinize  the  civil  defense 
program    very    carefully. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  interrupted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Now  regarding  the  capital  city  of  my 
tate,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  expendi- 
ture or  this  money,  does  anyone  claim 
that  there  are  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  basc5  In  Columbus?  Is  it  claimed 
that  Columbus  is  a  great  industrial  city 
such  as  Detroit,  Cleveland,  or  Pitu- 
burgh?     Or  is  there  a  fear  that  the 
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dictators  of  the  Kremlin  believe  our 
Nation  would  be  stricken  with  a  well 
nigh  fatal  blow  were  some  of  ovu:  State 
legislators  to  be  war  casualties?  Surely, 
if  there  are  those  who  believe  that  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  would  be  a  prime  traget 
for  enemy  attack  during  the  few  months 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  is  in  ses- 
sion, let  me  comfort  them  with  the  as- 
sertion that  in  the  event  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  they  should  have  faith  and 
a  feeling  of  security  and  confidence  that 
a  divine  providence  would  come  to  the 
rescue  of  our  beloved  State  of  Ohio  and 
All  the  vacant  chairs.  What  have  Ohio 
civil  defense  oCHcials  to  say  regarding 
these  examples  of  squandering  tax- 
payers' money? 

My  view  is  that  were  we  to  curtail  or 
eliminate  civil  defense  expenditures  and 
do  away  with  unnecessary  or  unproduc- 
tive high-salaried  civil  defense  officials, 
taxpayers  would  be  saved  millions  of 
dollars,  and  our  Nation  would  not  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  as  a  result. 

Civil  defense  has  a  big  name  now.  "Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
Its  national  Admintstrator  seeks  to  build 
up  a  civil  defense  stockpile  of  supplies 
worth  $2,500  million.  It  has  on  hand  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  supplies. 
That  amount  Is  the  cost.  Much  of  the 
supplies  on  hand  are  worth  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost.  Taxpayers  every- 
where are  sufferers,  as  States  and  local 
communities  have  provided  money  to 
qualify  for  Federal  funds.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  a  stupendous  sum  of  money  is 
now  going  for  communications  equip- 
ment. The  crazy  idea  was  conceived  to 
synchronize  trafHc  lights  in  time  of 
emergency.  It  was  stated  these  lights 
would  then  be  turned  green  for  fleeing 
civilians  to  be  guided  away  from  the 
municipality.  As  if.  at  a  time  of  attack 
by  nuclear  bombs,  fleeing  civilians  would 
accept  the  guidance  of  traffic  signals. 

During  the  Civil  War,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  declared  martial  law  and 
suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Were  the  Soviet  Union  to  attack  us.  the 
military  would  immediately  take  over; 
and,  just  as  was  done  by  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Eiirope,  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  keep  civilians  off  public  roads 
needed  for  movement  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Civil  defense  has  degenerated  into  a 
haven  for  defeated  politicians.  Political 
workers  from  the  local  level  to  the  na- 
tional level  almost  completely  staff  its 
offices,  taking  practically  all  the  salaried 
jobs.  That  is  true  in  my  State  of  Ohio. 
It  is  true  in  the  Nation. 

We  Senators  consider  that  our  offices 
are  adequate  for  the  important  duties 
with  which  we  are  entrusted,  but  they 
are  shabby  offices,  indeed,  compared  to 
ihe  private  offices  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administrator  and  of  numerous 
district  and  State  administrators. 

Leo  A.  Hoegh,  defeated  for  Governor  of 
Iowa  and  later  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  as  Administrator  of  Civil 
Defense  at  $22,500  a  year,  is  directing  the 
energies  of  his  agency,  which  is  staffed 
with  high-salaried  political  hacks  to  in- 
vestigate— one  would  never  guess  what, 
Mr.    President — the    extent    to    which 


Japanese  manufactured  gloves  arc  hiirt- 
ing  U.S.  knitting  industries. 

He  made  the  silly  comment.  "If  Amer- 
ican business  firms  should  be  forced  out 
of  producing  gloves,  our  Armed  Forces, 
in  event  of  war,  might  be  shy  of  gloves 
to  wear." 

It  seems  anything  may  be  done  in  an 
effort  to  justify  the  huge  expenditure  in- 
volved in  civil  defense. 

Ex-Governor  Hoegh  envisions  2.000 
officials  and  employees  Instead  of  the 
approximately  1,750  now  employed. 

He  proposes  that  plans  be  made  for 
building  shelters  in  backyards  and  base- 
ments, despite  the  well  recognized  fact 
that  fallout  following  nuclear  explosions 
would  render  such  shelters  valueless,  un- 
less they  were  of  great  depth  and  were 
stored  with  provisions  to  enable  occu- 
pants to  remain  perhaps  a  year  under- 
ground, and  unless  they  were  equipped 
with  air  filtering  devices  to  save  lives. 

This  is  a  fantastic  recommendation  by 
ex-Governor  Hoegh.  that  homeowners 
build  basement  shelters  and  that  each 
householder  have  a  2-weeks  supply  of 
food  and  water. 

Grocers  and  building  contractors 
would  then  have  plenty  of  extra  money 
to  put  into  circulation.  Except  for  that, 
such  expenditiue  would  be  foolish  and 
unproductive. 

If  every  citizen  were  to  call  at  the 
Civil  Defense  offices  and  secure  one  copy 
of  each  of  the  booklets  issued,  he  would 
be  immediately  disgusted  with  the  waste. 

In  this  jet  and  atomic  age.  with  nuclear 
shelling  and  bombing  certain  in  the 
event  of  an  all-out  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  present  civil  defense  expendi- 
tures are  an  utter  waste;  and  civil  de- 
fense, as  now  conducted,  is  as  outmoded 
as  are  World  War  I  weapons. 

Radioactive  fallout,  following  a 
nuclear  attack  upon  any  missile  base. 
Industrial  center,  or  other  portion  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  frightening  threat 
against  which  there  seems  to  be  no  de- 
fense other  than  instant  retaliation. 

Any  air  raid  shelters,  such  as  we  knew 
in  World  War  II.  would  be  utterly  use- 
less against  radioactive  strontium  90. 
unless  such  shelters  were  of  great  depth, 
were  so  constructed  that  persons  could 
hide  away  from  the  outside  world,  were 
stocked  with  sufficient  foodstuffs  to  sus- 
tain life  for  a  year  or  longer,  and  were 
equipped  to  filter  the  atmosphere  so  that 
impurities  would  be  screened  off. 

Incidentally,  many  of  our  citizens  have 
been  persuaded  to  construct  air  raid 
shelters  in  their  backyards  or  basements, 
and.  unfortunately,  such  shelters  belong 
to  the  era  of  World  War  II. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  equipment  pur- 
chased at  great  expense  to  taxpayers  by 
Civil  Defense,  is  obsolete:  and  although 
it  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  cannon  balls,  it  is  equally  worthless. 
Such  civil  defense  equipment  might  as 
well  include  the  tallow  dips  and  mus- 
tache-cups of  our   great  grandfathers. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volunteer  civil  defense  workers  who  have 
made  great  sacrifices.  They  seek  to 
render  our  Nation  needful  public  service. 


Thousands  have  wasted  many  hours  as 
skywatchers,  notwithstanding  we  live  in 

a  Jet  age. 

Thousands  have  rendered  valuable 
service  as  auxiliary  policemen  and  auxil- 
iary county  sheriffs  In  times  of  floods, 
fires,  and  windstorms. 

In  fact,  many  volunteer  workers  have 
been  Injured  and  a  few  have  lost  their 
lives  in  rescue  attempts. 

Mr.  President,  no  salaried  civil  de- 
fense official  or  employee — not  one — has 
made  any  such  sacrifice.  They  are 
"riding  the  gravy  train." 

American  taxpayers  are  sweating;  and 
it  is  all  quite  unnecessary  and  useless. 
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U.S.  ARTS  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  take  the 
floor  today,  when  we  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  active  business  in  the  Senate,  to 
develop  a  subject  which  is  very  important 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life  In  our  country 
and  In  a  sense  very  Important  even  to 
the  conduct  of  the  effort  which  repre- 
sents our  defense  of  freedom  and  our 
defense  against  communism  in  terms  of 
American  morale.  I  refer  to  cultural 
activities  In  the  United  States,  and  what 
we  as  a  government  are  doing  to  give  to 
our  people  support  for  unity  of  purpose 
which  comes  from  enoblement  of  the 
spirit  and  recognition  on  the  national 
level  of  our  cultural  heritage  as  a  nation. 
Toward  that  end  I  am  today  Introduc- 
mg,  for  myself  and  for  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark  1,  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arts 
Foundation,  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1598)  to  esUbli-sh  the  U.S. 
Arts  Foundation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Clark),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  intended  to  stimulate  throughout  the 
United  States  the  study  and  advance- 
ment of  the  performing  arts  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  The  Foundation  would 
assist  and  encourage  productions  of 
plays,  concerts,  ballet,  and  other  per- 
formances by  marshaling  professional 
advice,  compiling  registers  of  theaters 
and  personnel,  and  providing  subven- 
tions to  help  with  the  difference  between 
box  office  receipts  and  costs,  both  from 
its  own  appropriations  and  from  contri- 
butions made  by  private  sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  the  op- 
eration would  be  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  in 
turn  operates  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  Indeed,  I  have  in  mind  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  nonpolltical  approach 
and  very  much  the  same  kind  of  direct- 
ing personnel.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
foundation  of  this  kind  would  cost,  in 
appropriations,  not  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  that  it  would  stimulate 
as  much  as  $50  million  a  year  in  privately 
financed  activity. 

Our  generation  has  seen  the  United 
States  emerge  as  the  leading  economic, 
scientific  and  military  force  in  the  world. 


Our  political  institutions,  our  Individual 
freedoms  and  our  way  of  life  serve  as 
examples,  even  as  an  Inspiration,  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  have  expended 
untold  toll  and  countless  billions  to  give 
our  Nation  this  stature  and  to  preserve 
it.  Yet.  in  this  tremendous  progress,  one 
Tltal  element  of  our  national  character 
has  been  left  to  stniggle  with  little  pub- 
lic effort  and  assistance  to  aid  It.  The 
cultural  heritage  of  America — one  of  the 
great  binding  forces  holding  together 
and  enhancing  our  varied  national  life — 
has  been  relegated  to  a  lesser  role  in  the 
pageant  of  America. 

It  is  not  a  lack  of  desire  by  our  people 
which  has  caused  this  neglect,  but  rather 
a  lack  of  commercial  opportunity  and 
support.  The  2,000  community  theaters, 
the  more  than  400  colleges  and  univer- 
sities offering  dcf^reec  in  drama,  and  the 
great  centers  of  the  performing  arts  lo- 
cated in  New  York.  Virginia.  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  all  bespeak  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  see  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  performances  of  music,  opera, 
ballet  and  drama.  Although  we  now 
have  only  10  professional  repertory  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  there  were 
at  one  time  as  many  as  400.  playing 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  opera 
houses — with  which  we  were  all  fa- 
miliar in  our  hometowns  when  we  were 
small  boys — and  the  river  showboats, 
bringing  the  cultural  interest  of  the 
theater  and  live  music  to  our  people. 

Nor  is  the  desire  to  advance  the  arts 
through  governmental  participation  new. 
In  1891  Congress  established  the  Na- 
tional Conservatory  of  Music,  which 
brought  Anton  Dvorak  to  this  country; 
It  was  this  American  experience  which 
inspired  him  to  compose  the  "New 
World  Symphony." 

In  1935 — which  brings  us  up  to  recent 
times— the  American  National  Theater 
and  Academj^ — ANTA — was  chartered 
by  Congress.  Although  its  growth  was 
seriously  hampered  by  the  coming  of  the 
war  and  by  lack  of  funds,  it  is  now  di- 
rectmg  with  great  success  our  tatema- 
tlonal  efforts  In  the  field  of  music  and 
the  theater  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Department.  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress established  the  permanent  program 
of  cultural  exchange  with  other  nations, 
granted  a  Federal  charter  to  the  National 
Music  Council,  and  took  the  initial  steps 
to  establish  a  National  Cultural  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  recently  appointed  a  most  dis- 
tinguished group  of  men  to  serve  as  its 
trustees. 

Recognition  of  America's  need  for  fre- 
quent performances  of  theatrical  and 
other  woiiu  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  people's  unabated  desire  for 
such  performances  prompted  me  in  1949 
to  introduce,  while  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  resolution 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
American  National  Theater  and  an 
American  National  Opera  and  Ballet. 
On  the  same  basis,  some  8  years  later, 
in  1957.  in  this  body,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
for  a  United  States  Foundation  with  Sen- 
at(»- Clark.  That  pn^XMal.  like  the  pres- 
ent one.  Is  closly  analogous  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  Canadian  Arts  Councils,  which 


have  done  so  much  In  their  cotmtries  to 
stimulate  the  performing  arts. 

I  emphasize  that  here  are  two  of  the 
outstaxiding  democracies  of  the  whole 
world.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that 
they  are  one  whit  less  active  In  their 
democratic  processes  than  are  we.  They 
are  the  countries  which,  in  a  sense,  form 
the  models  for  my  particular  bill 

I  point  out  that  in  addition  to  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  both  study  and 
performance,  the  emphasis  of  the  Arts 
Foundation  is  upon  people  and  places, 
rather  than  upon  bricks  and  mortar.  I 
think  this  is  very  important,  because 
there  are  other  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
general  objective,  but  many  of  them  are 
very  heavi^  based  upon  the  idea  of  some 
memorial,  some  theater,  some  structure 
within  which  these  activities  may  be 
housed. 

I  F>oint  out  that  my  concept  is  that  of 
spreading  the  performmg  arts  through- 
out the  cotmtry,  reaching  places  which 
are  not  now  reached.  That  is  the  great 
emphasis.  This  effort  is  not  especially 
needed — although  it  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  good — in  New  York  City,  Cliicago,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  perhaps  oth- 
er cities.  But  it  is  certainly  vitally  need- 
ed in  many  other  areas  of  the  country 
which  are  now  barren  of  this  kind  of  cul- 
tural interest  and  activity  for  the  people. 

The  money  which  would  be  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  would  cover 
the  marginal  difference  between  success 
and  failure  and  make  feasible  a  particu- 
lar activity  in  the  performing  arts.  In 
terms  of  financing,  when  otherwise  it 
might  not  be  feasible  by  virtue  of  what 
is  called  the  "death  of  the  road"  in  terms 
of  the  theater  and  music  in  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed program  has  great  attractiveness 
in  terms  of  utilizing  the  musical  talent 
of  the  country,  which  is  very  seriotisly 
sxiffering,  as  anyone  knows  who  is  aware 
of  the  problems  of  the  musicians'  union. 
by  reason  of  underemployment. 

No  one  wishes  to  diminish  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  impact  of  motion  pictures, 
television,  radio,  and  all  the  other  me- 
chanical aids  to  broadening  and  fulfilling 
life ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we — al- 
most uniquely  among  the  great  civilized 
nations  on  earth — should  neglect  the  na- 
tional responsibility  for  keeping  alive  the 
sources  of  all  these  artistic  endeavors, 
which  are.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  per- 
formers, the  directors,  the  writers,  the 
technicians,  the  scene  designers,  and  all 
the  other  manifold  artists  who  make 
artistic  creation  possible.  However, 
many  of  them  fall  by  the  wayside  today 
because  there  is  such  a  narrow  area  in 
which  they  can  operate.  Only  the  very 
best,  the  topflight,  the  most  highly  paid 
performers,  can  get  any  real  oppwrtunity. 

I  emphasize  also  that  the  whole  pur- 
port of  the  bill  is  to  apply  to  nonprofit 
activities.  There  is  no  need  for  giving 
a  subvention  to  the  commercial  theater 
or  to  the  commercial  end  of  music,  the 
dance,  or  any  of  the  other  performing 
arts. 

In  the  wide  area  of  the  college  theater 
many  of  our  State  imiversitles  have 
magnificent  theatrical  organizations, 
which,  with  a  little  help  could  spread 


their  culture,  their  interest,  and  their 
excitement  throughout  whole  States  and 
groups  of  States;  but  they  cannot  do  it 
today  because  of  the  absence  of  a  very 
modest  amount  of  needed  help. 

I  do  not  recommend  a  national  theater 
in  the  old  Evu"<H>ean  sense.  I  do  recom- 
mend a  national  appreciation  of  the  arts 
in  the  truly  American  sense. 

I  point  out  also  that,  in  contrast  with 
the  experience  of  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian arts  organizations,  I  have  omitted 
from  the  bill  the  graphic  and  mural  arts. 
My  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
action  at  this  time  on  a  bill  such  as  mine 
dealing  with  the  performing  arts,  rather 
than  a  bill  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  musevmis,  and  artists  who  are  con- 
cerned with  painting,  sculpture,  drawing 
and  other  manifold  arts.  That  may 
come.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
entire  structure  would  be  complete  with- 
out it.  But  I  feel  that,  considering  the 
tentative  way  in  which  we  have  alwaj^ 
approached  the  subject,  and  the  number 
of  fears  which  have  been  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  proposal,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  go  a  little  slower  rather  than  to 
try  to  go  too  rapidly. 

Finally,  one  of  the  great  objections 
voiced  to  this  entire  proposal  has  been 
that  the  program  would  fall  into  political 
hands.  I  think  that  is  rather  an  ex- 
pression of  a  lack  of  self  confidence.  I 
point  out  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  voluntary  activities,  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  to  many  less  glamorous 
activities,  which  are  being  very  well  car- 
ried on,  and  which  have  not  fallen  into 
political  hands.  In  a  city  which  is  so 
politically  conscious  as  is  New  York  City, 
there  exists  the  City  Center.  In  essence, 
it  is  a  municipal  activity,  dealing  with 
the  finest  kind  of  performances  in  the 
theater,  in  music,  and  in  art  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  politics.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  New  York 
City.  If  such  a  program  can  be  carried 
on  in  New  York  City,  it  certainly  can  be 
carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  present 
Congress  will  take  cognizance  of  Amer- 
ica's need  for  an  active  and  expanded 
cultural  life — a  need  which  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  meet. 

I  close  upon  the  following  note. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  Founda- 
tion would  be  to.  first,  stimulate  study 
and  advancement  of  the  performing  arts 
and  public  interest  therein;  second,  en- 
courage presentation  in  the  United 
States  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  other  countries  of 
the  performing  arts;  third,  encourage 
professional  and  amatetir  groups  in  the 
performing  arts;  fourth,  maintain  regis- 
ters of  personnel  and  theaters;  fifth, 
make  surveys  of  the  performing  arts; 
and  sixth,  provide  financial  assistance 
out  of  appropriations  and  other  income 
to  nonprofit  groups  engaged  in  or  con- 
cerned with  the  performing  arts,  espe- 
cially insofar  as  this  wlU  enable  such 
groups  to  go  to  parts  of  our  country 
which  ordinarily  would  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  their  performances. 

It  is  authorized  to  accept  donations, 
collect  admissions  charges  and  utilize 
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the  services  of  volunteers,  so  that  a  mini- 
mum of  appropriated  funds  would  be  re- 
quired. The  Foundation  would  have  an 
appropriate  number  of  committees  com- 
posed of  professional  people  and  the  gen- 
eral public  covering  the  various  aspects 
of  the  performing  arts  to  remove  any 
danger  of  uniformity  due  to  governmen- 
tal assistance.  The  panels  would  judge 
the  artistic  worth  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance of  works  to  be  presented  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  worthy  of  support  by  the 
Foundation. 

An  organization  functioning  in  this 
manner  makes  baseless  the  fear  of  gov- 
ernmental control  of  the  arts  and  its  rel- 
atively small  cost  should  cause  little 
anxiety  about  the  level  of  governmental 
expenditures.  This  is  indeed  one  case 
where  a  drop  in  the  bucket  can  quench 
the  thirst  of  175  million  people. 

I  believe  the  U.S.  Arts  Foundation  can 
enable  us  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  our  Nation  will  be  served — as  it  was 
in  the  past — by  theater,  opera,  ballet, 
and  music  available  in  all  sections  of  our 
land,  and  the  world  will  honor  us  for  it. 
The  soul  of  America  will  in  this  way  be 
enabled  to  grow  in  keeping  with  the 
growth  of  our  productive  capabilities. 

We  shall  soon  be  seeing  in  New  York 
City  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  from  Moscow.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  receive  very 
favorable  public  notice.  Yet  how  many 
will  consider  the  fact  that  it  represents 
a  governmental  efFort  far  greater  than 
I  have  envisioned  in  my  bill,  namely,  a 
modest  subvention  to  help  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  performing  arts?  The 
Bolshoi  Ballet  represents  the  full  effort 
of  government  itself.  While  the  people 
will  enjoy  it  and  praise  it,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  stop  to  reflect  that  we  could  be 
doing  very  much  the  same  thing  if  we 
gave  a  little  help  where  help  is  desired 
and  is  so  necessary. 

I  make  the  same  observation  with  re- 
spect to  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  which  the 
British  Arts  Council  supports;  as  well 
as  the  Old  Vic  Theater,  which  is  keep- 
ing alive  in  the  finest  tradition  all  the 
great  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Old  Vic  also 
Is  helped  by  the  British  Art  Council. 

I  believe  we  are  trying  too  hard  to 
contend  in  the  whole  world  on  many 
Issues  without  recognizing  that  there  are 
other  weapons  in  our  armory — weapons 
of  a  happy  kind — which  we  can  utilize 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  whole 
world  very  significantly  and  effectively. 
One  of  the  most  significant  Is  the  one  to 
which  I  am  referring  today. 

Our  problem,  in  a  deep  psychological 
sense,  is  how  we  shall  keep  our  country 
great,  in  keeping  with  our  growth  and 
productive  capability.  I  have  tried  to 
put  before  Congress  one  way,  in  terms 
of  world  experience  for  centuries  past, 
going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  we  still  honor  and  who  have  re- 
mained world  famous  because  of  the 
drama  and  philosophy  which  they  au- 
thored. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  my 
colleagues,  even  my  serious  colleagues, 
among  whom  I  Include  myself,  who  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  grimmest  kind  of 
stniigle  for  survWal,  will  agree  with  me 
that  my  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  srma- 
mtnt  whioh  we  nMd  in  that  itrugilf. 


and  that  a  plan  such  as  the  one  I  pro- 
pose is  well  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  maga- 
zine of  yesterday,  written  by  me,  entitled 
"Plan  To  Aid  Our  Lagging  Cvilture."  in 
which  I  outline  the  plan  for  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  and  my  arguments  in  its 
support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoRO, 
as  follows : 

Plan  To  Aid  Ouh  Lagging  Cxtltumm 

(A  Senator  proposes  a  Federal  foundation  to 
btlmulate  artistic  achievement,  both  for 
the  sake  of  communities  now  neglected 
and  for  the  good  of  our  world  position) 

(By  Jacob  K.  Javtts) 

Washington. — Culture  only  too  often  baa 
been  a  suspect  word  in  the  American  lan- 
guage. At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Nation, 
we  acquired  a  reputation — now  undeserved — 
for  being  crude  and  "rock-ribbed."  As  far 
back  as  1842,  when  the  New  Orleans  musical 
prodigy,  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk,  applied 
for  permission  to  study  piano  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  he  was  laughed  down.  He 
had  come  from  America,  and  that  was 
enough.  "America  Is  a  country  of  steam 
engines,"  snorted  the  famous  Prof.  Pierre 
Zimmerman,  who  refused  to  take  Oottschalk 
as  a  pupil. 

The  old  traditions  linger.  We  as  a  nation 
are  still,  sometimes,  looking  for  a  practical 
return  on  a  cultural  Investment.  Unless 
something  will  "pay  off"  concretely,  we 
often  will  have  none  of  It.  This  attitude 
has  long  tended  to  persist  In  the  thinking 
of  our  Government  on  cultural  matters,  and 
since  the  notes  of  a  Beethoven  sjrmphony 
cannot  be  weighed  and  assessed,  since  the 
tread  of  an  actor's  foot  on  a  stage  does  not 
rock  the  earth,  our  cultural  Institutions 
have  been  left  by  our  Government  largely  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Whatever  men  and 
women  have  done  in  the  arts,  they  have  done 
largely  on  their  own. 

Except  for  some  tentative  help  during  the 
WPA  days,  our  Government  has  never  given 
ofScial  recognition  to  the  arts.  Where  most 
other  civilized  nations  in  the  world  have  lent 
a  helping  hand  to  their  artists,  we  have 
stood  aloof.  That  our  culture  is  in  as 
healthy  a  state  as  It  Is  remains  a  miracle. 
For,  with  practically  no  Government  help, 
we  have  created  symphony  orchestras,  dance 
groups  and  a  theater  that  the  world  regards 
with  respect.  Certainly  It  la  a  tribute  to 
our  people,  and  a  testament  of  their  aspira- 
tions toward  the  better  things  in  life,  that 
they  have  accomplished  so  much  on  their 
own. 

But,  In  a  country  of  our  size,  the  sum 
total  of  artistic  accomplishment  is  not 
nearly  what  it  should  be.  A  few  great 
orchestras  in  a  few  great  cities,  with  large 
sections  of  the  country  foreclosed  to  serious 
performances  of  music,  dance  and  theater — 
this  does  not  make  for  cultural  adequacy. 
Our  culture  needs  help  and  needs  it  badly. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  lend  a  hand,  in  accordance 
with  the  widely  accepted  Llncolnlan  philos- 
ophy that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  to  help  people  do  those  things 
that  they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Z  believe  that  we  can  best  accomplish  this 
objtotlve  of  strengthening  American  cul- 
ture through  the  establishment  of  a 
U.8.  Art«  Foundation  that  would  brlnf 
the  preatlgt  of  the  Fedtral  Oovernment  to 
bear  to  develop  more  fully  and  to  dluemt- 
nste  more  widely  our  cultural  heritage.  To 
that  end,  X  will  ■hortly  Introduoe  In  Oon> 
irtea  a  bill  oalltni  for  the  Mtabllabment  of 
■uoh  » foundstlon. 


Never  ha*  the  time  demanded  such  a 
project  more  urgently.  In  self-defense.  If 
for  no  less  selfish  reason,  we  must  oe  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  cultiual  challenge  of  our 
competitors.  Private  enterprise  has  done  a 
noble  Job  up  to  now.  but  we  found  private 
funds  could  not  do  the  Job  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  And  private  funds  cannot 
take  care  of  nurturing  all  the  talent  we  now 
have,  nor  assure  the  next  generation  of 
every  possible  chance  to  develop  itself  to  iU 
full  potentiality.  If  we  are  to  measure  up 
to  the  stature  of  leader  of  the  free  world, 
we  must  act  as  such  and  a  nation's  civil- 
ization is  equated  in  many  places  with  lU 
degree  of  culture. 

Our  performing  arts  need  support  In  vir- 
tually every  area.  Our  major  opera,  sym- 
phony and  ballet  groups  struggle  from  year 
to  year  with  deficits  that  become  increas- 
ingly hard  to  meet  only  with  private  funds. 
Our  young  artists  and  creatx)rs  must  fight 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  make  careers:  and 
many  give  up  the  fight.  A  helping  band 
must  be  extended  to  talent.  A  correspond- 
ent to  the  New  York  Times,  writing  about 
the  woeful  lack  of  string  players  in  this 
country,  points  out  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians  will  hold  a  string  con- 
gress in  Oklahoma  this  summer.  We  have 
almost  180  million  people  In  the  United 
States,  and  50 — yes.  60 — children  will  have 
scholarships  to  the  congress.  It  should  be 
5.000. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  is 
doing  all  it  can,  and  so  are  other  worthy 
groups  devoted  to  helping  the  musician, 
actor  and  dancer.  But  an  longa.  vita 
brevls — and  their  efforts  are  a  pail  of  water 
in  the  ocean.  The  cultural  surge  in  Amer- 
ica is  too  big  and  private  funds  alone  can- 
not keep  up  with  aU  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tional Interest.  For  every  city  that  has  a 
theater  movement,  there  are  20  that  need 
one.  Opera,  even  on  a  semipermanent  basis. 
is  missing  from  all  but  six  or  seven  cities  In 
America  (even  the  proud  Metropolitan,  our 
leading  opera  house,  operates  only  about  e 
months  of  the  year,  whereas  most  opera 
hoiises  In  Europe  have  much  longer  ses- 
sions, often  11  months). 

The  ballet  renaissance  in  America  has  seen 
the  emergence  of  Uvely  group*  In  repre- 
sentative sections  of  the  country,  but  all  of 
them,  even  our  three  big  touring  companies, 
work  gallantly  on  a  shoestring  and  would  go 
out  of  existence  if  private  funds  were  not 
wearily  dredged  up.  funds  that  are  not  near- 
ly sufficient  to  give  the  companies  a  sense  of 
security  or  scope. 

It  should  not  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prise alone  to  integrate  the  arts  on  a  full- 
time  communal  basis,  no  more  than  it 
should  be  the  job  of  private  enterprise  alone 
to  support  all  the  museums  and  libraries. 
It  is  true  that.  In  a  relatively  few  metro- 
politan centers,  we  have  developed  a  rich 
and  flourishing  cultural  activity.  But  the 
majority  of  Americans  around  the  country 
face  a  meager  cultural  fare  and.  Indeed,  are 
blacked  out  of  professional  cultural  activi- 
ties for  a  good  part  of  the  year. 

We  are  probably  the  only  large  Nation 
in  the  world  that  does  not  have  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored opera,  theater  or  symphony. 
England  and  Canada  have  their  Arts  Coun- 
cils. Russia  supports  well  over  80  full- 
time  opera  houses,  not  to  mention  orches- 
tras, theaters,  and  dance  groups.  Nearly 
every  country  in  Latin  America  pitches  In  to 
help  lu  cultural  orfanisatlons,  often  with 
results  that  achieve  worldwide  fame.  Be- 
cause Mexico,  for  example,  engaged  in  a 
large-scale  program  of  commissioning  murals 
for  tu  publlo  bulldlnp,  the  Mexican  school 
of  mural  painting  waa  stimulated  to  s  point 
where  It  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
Biinifioant  oontemporary  srtlstio  msalfssts* 
tlons. 

Xn  XUly,  one  eannot  fo  far  without  en- 
oounterlni  s  ■ubaldlstd  opsrs  houN.    Vlf* 
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tually  every  city  In  Germany  has  Its  state 
opera,  theater  and  orchestra,  financed  by 
grants  from  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Governments.  In  France,  the  Opera  and 
Op6ra-Comlque  enjoy  grants  the  size  of 
which  would  make  the  director  of  our  major 
opera  house  turn  cartwheels  of  glee  down 
Broadway. 

Last  year  Austria  spent  $5,800,000  on  its 
four  state  theaters  in  Vienna  and  plans  a 
slight  Increase  for  1959.  This  was  larger 
than  the  sum  Austria  paid  to  its  entire 
foreign  service.  Imagine.  $5,800,000  out  of 
a  total  national  budget  of  $1,500  million. 

Thus,  while  the  proposed  bill  for  an  arts 
foundation  might  be  considered  precedent- 
shattering  In  the  United  SUtes.  it  would  be 
taken  for  granted  nearly  anywhere  else  In 
the  world.  An  arts  foundation  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  instrumental  in  helping  to  create 
a  truly  national  establishment  of  theater, 
music,  opera,  and  dance.  It  would  give 
assistance  to  both  professional  and  amateur 
segments  of  the  performing  arts.  It  would 
encourage  performances  of  the  best  we  have 
in  great  areas  of  the  country  where  little 
is  now  available.  And  It  would  encourage 
widespread  trali  Ing  and  teaching  of  the  art* 
so  that  more  young  people  may  receive  en- 
couragement and  direction  in  realizing  to 
the  full  their  artistic  potential. 

The  bin  would  provide  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  private,  nonprofit  theater,  opera, 
symphony,  dance,  and  other  arts  groups;  to 
accredited  nonproflt  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  municipally  sponsored  arts  councils 
and  commissions  for  the  presentation  of  and 
instruction  in  the  living  arts. 

After  the  program  Is  underway,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  expenditures  under  the  bill  would 
not  exceed  $5  million  annually.  (There  is 
every  indication  that  this  amount  would 
stlmiiJate  as  much  as  $50  mUlion  in  private 
activity  in  the  performing  arts  over  and 
above  what  is  now  being  spent.) 

Responsibility  for  making  the  necessary 
artistic  judgments  and  for  channeling  the 
funds  would  be  in  the  hands  of  panels  of 
specialists  in  the  various  arts,  functioning 
under  a  I2-member  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  distinguished  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Those  trustees 
would  select  the  chief  officer  of  the  founda- 
tion. Naturally,  the  foundation  would  be 
expected  to  function  with  complete  freedom. 
Politics  can  and  must  be  kept  out  of  Its  op- 
erations, as  politics  has  been  kept  out  of  the 
International  exchange  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Theater  and  Academy  under 
the  aegis  of  the  State  Department. 

Such  a  program  would,  of  course,  be  only  a 
modest  start.  I  do  not  envisage  a  series  of 
Government-sponsored  theaters  and  musical 
organizations.  Nor  would  the  arts  founda- 
tion compete  with  existent  organizations.  It 
would  Instead  complement  them  in  the  non- 
profit field.  College  theaters  would  be  given 
small  supplementary  grants  for  tours  to  lo- 
calities seldom  visited  by  the  large  organi- 
zations. Small  cities  would  be  encouraged 
to  set  up  cultural  projects  along  the  lines 
established  by  the  New  York  City  Center  of 
Music  and  Drama.  Perhaps  a  grant  to  some 
of  our  important  musical  organizations  would 
enable  them  to  extend  their  tours  of  the  Na- 
tion. If  the  box  office  receipts  did  not  cover 
the  costs,  the  Government  would  help  to 
meet  a  low. 

Professional  help  could  be  supplied  to 
some  of  the  more  than  3,000  community 
theaters  In  the  country.  Eventually,  some 
of  thoee  theaters  might  become  the  nucleus 
of  professional  companies  able  to  support  a 
full  season  of  theater.  Traveling  repertory 
companies  would  be  established.  Boholar- 
ships  oould  be  provided  to  some  of  the  tsl- 
<*nttd  itudenu  o(  the  more  than  400  ool- 
leges  and  universities  that  offer  degrtss  In 
the  drams.  Young  musicians  oould  also  b> 
helped  by  scholarships.  Above  all,  so  msny 
neglected  audiences  of  Am»rlcn  could  hsvs 


the  chance  to  breathe  some  of  the  eulttiral 
air  they  now  lack.  Who  knows  but  that 
such  exposure  to  the  arts  might  stimulate 
the  emergence  of  an  American  Mozart  or 
Cornellle? 

The  Initial  sum  of  $2,500,000  is,  as  noted, 
small — about  one  three-hundredth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  proposed  Federal  budget  for 
1959-60.  But,  small  ae  It  Is,  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  stimulus  to  the  arts  in  America, 
if  only  by  assuring  the  artist — and  the  whole 
world — that  the  American  Government  has 
taken,  for  the  first  tin>e,  an  affirmative  posi- 
tion toward  our  cultural  heritage. 

Perhaps  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
may  have  prepared  our  legislators  for  the 
creation  of  an  Arts  Foundation.  For,  within 
the  last  decade,  our  Government  has  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  art  and  artists  through  the 
international  exchange  program,  supplying 
financial  assistance  to  get  them  overseas. 
We  were.  Indeed,  almost  forced  to  do  so.  For 
it  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  able  to  get  the 
money,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  show  the 
world  some  of  our  cultural  resources  had 
not  our  great  rival,  Russia,  started  sending 
battalions — no,  divisions — of  its  cultural 
armies  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  6{)ecific  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed Arts  Foundation  to  send  American 
artists  abroad.  But  the  Arts  Foundation 
could  certainly  help  to  create  such  a  renais- 
sance of  cultural  activity  in  the  United 
States  as  to  increase  materially  our  cultural 
stature  In  the  international  arena.  The 
Russian  artists,  of  course,  do  a  tremendous 
propaganda  Job.  Everywhere  they  go — and 
they  go  everywhere — they  instill  In  the 
minds  of  their  hosts,  by  word  or  deed,  the 
argument  that  Russia,  far  from  being  a  war- 
like nation,  is  Interested  primarily  in  peace 
and  culture;  that  the  great  Russian  bear 
would  spend  all  his  time  and  energies  sniff- 
ing flowers  if  given  the  chance. 

Repeated  often  enough,  any  message  be- 
gins to  be  believed.  The  fact  remains  tliat 
the  cultural  message  Is  international,  and 
Russia  spends  enormously  more  on  its  cul- 
ture than  we  do  on  oiars,  to  the  applause  of 
people  throughout  the  world,  and  to  our 
detriment.  Of  course,  the  cry  wUl  go  up  In 
certain  quarters  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  engaging  in  an  arts 
program,  just  as  similar  objections  were 
raised  against  all  of  the  new  programs  that 
the  Government  entered  into  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  and  with  the  development  of 
America. 

Critics  blasted  the  social  security  program 
as  Government  encroachment  upon  free 
enterprise  and  the  private  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens. Critics  blasted  the  establlEhment  of 
Federal  minimum  wage  laws  as  a  violation  of 
Industry's  prerogatives.  Critics  blasted  the 
advent  of  unemployment  compensation,  of 
Federal  aid  to  hospital  construction,  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  of 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Service  as  unwar- 
ranted interference  by  the  Federal  establish- 
ment with  the  national  economy  or  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  Yet  today  all  those 
programs  are  accepted  and  regarded  as  inte- 
gral parts  of  our  society. 

There  are  peripheral  arguments  against  an 
arts  foundation,  some  of  them  well-meaning 
but  certainly  refutable.  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  arts,  some  lament,  means  the 
suffocation  of  the  creative  genius  of  the 
artist.  As  if  Beethoven  or  Van  Gogh  or  any 
creative  artist  who  ever  lived  was  In  the 
habit  of  turning  down  commissions. 

An  artist  will  create  best  when  given  the 
most  opportunities,  and  happily,  as  long  as 
he  has  entire  freedom  to  create  what  he 
wants.  Re  la  hli  own  master,  not  the  serv* 
snt  of  the  atsts.  In  Rusis,  where  the  ores- 
tlTS  artist  la  the  strvsnt  of  the  itate,  ths 
•athstio  worth  of  much  of  that  country's 
ssrlous  art  has  btsn  highly  dubious  during 
the  last  generation,  As  long  ss  Amertos 
remains  Amerles,  that  osnnot  hnppen  here. 


And  what  about  Federal  competition  with 
private  industry?  The  musicians  in  Amer- 
ica wlU  respond  to  this  with  hollow 
laughter.  "What  private  industry?"  they 
vnil  ask.  Virtually  all  serlotis,  large-scale 
musical  organizations  in  America  today  are 
nonprofit  and  are  run  at  a  lose.  As  for  so- 
called  competition  with  the  private  theater, 
the  proposed  Arts  Foundation  will  not  be 
interested  in  the  big  cities,  where  the  com- 
mercial theater  operates,  but  In  the  smaller 
communities,  where  it  does  not.  The  aim 
is  to  build  up  an  audience  away  from  New 
York — and  a  body  of  performers  and  crea- 
tes— that  wUI  In  the  long  run  help  the 
conunerdal  theater. 

In  short,  ttie  Arts  Foundation,  which  will 
not  be  controlled  by  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
but  by  distinguished  private  citizens  active 
in  the  arts,  will  operate  within  the  frame- 
work of  private  enterprise  and  voluntary 
association,  strengthening  and  supplement- 
ing their  efforts.  It  is  our  duty  to  help  the 
living  arts  flourish  at  home  so  tliat  they 
may  flourish  abroad,  demonstrating  to  our- 
selves and  the  world  the  enlightenment  and 
maturity  we  have  and  should   enjoy. 

We  have  already  begun  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  world  Judges  us  as  much  by 
our  culture  as  by  our  machinery,  perhaps 
more  so.  The  times  are  ripe  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Some  Congressmen  say  that 
only  4  years  ago  they  could  not  have  sup- 
ported an  arts  program  without  being 
laughed  at  back  home.  Practically  nobody 
is  laughing  any  more. 


TENTH     ANNIVERSARY    OF     THE 
SIGNINQ  OF  THE  NATO  PACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices  of 
others  diu-ing  the  past  week,  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess,  in  commemoration 
of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  NATO  Pact. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  exact  an- 
niversary Is  April  4. 

Ten  years  ago,  on  April  4,  1949,  at  the 
State  Department  auditorium  in  Wash- 
ington, the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was 
signed  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  Eel- 
giiun.  Canada.  Denmark,  Prance,  Great 
Britain,  Iceland,  Italy.  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands.  Norway,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  States.  To  these  original  12 
apostles  of  peace  were  added  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1952  and  the  German  Federal 
Republic  in  1955. 

In  joining  NATO  its  members  reaf- 
firmed their  faith  in  the  United  Nations, 
to  which  all  belong,  and  declared  that  an 
armed  attack  against  any  one  of  them 
would  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all.  Moreover,  and  more  impor- 
tant, though  this  is  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasized, they  provided  for  cultural  and 
economic  cooF>eratlon  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  alUance.  It  is  most  signifi- 
cant that  the  final  communique  of  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Council  in  Washing- 
ton has  just  emphasized  thi.s  F>oint. 

In  1951.  in  order  to  give  added  strength 
to  the  common  defense,  NATO's  plan- 
ning body,  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
established  a  military  arm.  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe, 
popularly  known  as  SHAPE.  Oen. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  whom  Europe 
knew,  respected,  and  loved  m  its  World 
War  ZI  liberator,  was  Installed  as  com- 
mander. Zt  .waa  hli  iMdtrahip  that  knit 
together  the  threads  of  the  alliance  Into 
the  strong  protective  fabric  It  is  today. 
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niirlnff   the  Daat  decade  NATO   has    U.S.  POUCY  TOWARD  DICTATORIAL    regimw   m   th«   W««Urn   HemUpher*   and 
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external.  Such  Internal  dissenslona  as  j^j.  javits.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  fishing  rights  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Iceland  and  the  controversy 
over  Cyprus  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  neither  given  cause  for  the  partici- 
pants to  sever  their  ties  with  NATO  or 
have  permanently  impaired  its  effective- 
ness. Repeated  threats  and  incidents 
by  the  Soviet  on  many  fronts,  war  In 
Korea  and  war  In  Suez,  and  now  a  major 
crisis  over  Berlin — all  have  failed  to 
shake  the  alliance.  In  desperation,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  formalized  into  one 
single  agreement  its  many  treaties  of 
alliance  with  its  satellites  by  creating  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  1955.  This  has  only 
served  to  fortify  the  determination  of 
the  NATO  participants. 

We  now  mark  the  10th  anniversary 
of  NATO.  The  foreign  ministers  of  the 
15  member  nations  have  met  in  Wash- 
ington, the  birthplace  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  to  develop  policy  to 
preserve  the  peace.  This  June  non- 
governmental citizen  delegates  will  Join 
together  in  London  for  a  North  Atlantic 
Congress  to  rally  the  peoples  of  the 
member  nations  to  the  objectives  for 
which  the  free  world  stands  and  to  sug- 
gest the  course  of  NATO  for  the  next  10 
years. 

NATO  is  collective  diplomacy  for 
peace.  Its  military  arm.  SHAPE,  is  the 
big  stick  that  is  carried  with  the  soft- 
spoken  word. 

But  if  we  do  no  more  on  this  10th 
aimiversary  of  the  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  than  to  sing  Its  praises,  we 
fall  ourselves  and  those  in  the  free  world, 
or  those  who  wish  to  be  free,  who  look 
to  us  for  leadership  and  inspiration. 
President  Eisenhower  has  urged  that  we 
wage  the  peace.    This  we  must  do. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  declarations  of 
high  moral  principle,  the  14  points  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Atlantic 
Charter  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  were 
proclaimed  to  rally  the  world  in  the  bat- 
tle for  liberty  and  lurvlval. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that,  between  now 
and  the  conoluslon  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Congress,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
heads  of  lovernment,  there  be  Issued 
a  ilmllar  deolaratlon  of  high  moral  prln- 
elplea,  making  clear  our  goals  and  the 
teneti  of  our  secular  faith.  For  this 
purpose  a  oon vocation  of  the  heads  of 
tha  NATO  lovernmenta  ihould  be  held 
prior  to  the  summit  meetlnf  later  in  the 
aummer. 


imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  very  interesting  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State. 
It  delineates  American  policy  with  re- 
spect to  dictatorial  regimes  in  the 
Americas. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  very 
shortly  our  position  in  this  matter  will 
be  subjected  to  the  tests  of  interna- 
tional opinion,  since  there  is  some  indi- 
cation that  the  Cuban  Government  will 
not  choose  to  participate  in  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  American  States  because 
dictatorial  governments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  that  Organization. 

I  have  made  available  to  all  our  col- 
leagues, with  the  permission  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  its  letter  to  me  on 
this  subject.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
concluding  paragraph,  because  it  deals 
with  a  policy  of  which  all  of  us  should 
be  cognizant,  especially  because  few  peo- 
ple in  our  country  know  better  than 
those  of  us  here,  the  practical  problems 
which  we  face  in  respect  to  dictatorial 
regimes.  I  quote  the  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

U.S.  support  of  representative  democracy 
must,  of  course,  be  within  the  principle  of 
nonintervention.  There  ore.  however,  ways 
In  which  the  United  States  can  and  does 
support  and  promote  democracy  without 
violating  the  principle  of  nonintervention: 
for  example,  by  aiding  In  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security,  by  helping  create  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  under  which 
democratic  processes  can  be  strengthened, 
aa  well  aa  by  continuing  ourselves  to  follow 
democratic  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  to  that  the  asser- 
tion that,  although  we  extend  recogni- 
tion to  dictatorial  regimes,  and  the 
exlcenclos  of  life  make  ua  do  buslneu 
with  them,  the  great  moral  strentrth  and 
the  great  moral  voice  of  the  United 
States  munt  constantly  and  always  be 
raised  for  free  Institutions  and  the  proc- 
esses of  self-government.  In  which  we 
believe. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  be  for  the 
principles  of  free  Institutions  or  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  or 
the  creation  of  economic  conditions  in 
which  freedom  can  flourish:  but  inher- 
ent and  implied  in  the  letter  of  the 
atate  Department,  aa  I  read  It,  are  moral 
declarations  which  ihould  be  made  aa 
often  as  possible,  fortifying  and  reafflrm- 
Inf  our  decisions  to  give  comfort  to 


gard  to  the  question.  The  tint  of  these  Is 
that  continuity  of  diplomatic  relations  among 
the  American  States  is  desirable,  and  that 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  dlplomatle 
relations  with  a  gOTemment  does  not  Imply 
any  Judgment  upon  the  domestic  policy  of 
that  government.  This  principle  was  enun- 
ciated In  Resolution  35  of  the  BogotS  Con- 
ference of  1948.  The  second  Is  the  principle 
of  nonintervention.  The  charter  of  the  Or- 
ganiEntlon  of  American  States  provides  that 
no  state  or  group  of  state*  haa  the  right  to 
Intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  rea> 
son  whatever,  in  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  state. 

Both  of  these  principles  have  the  support 
of  the  American  republics  Including  the 
United  States.  The  other  American  repub- 
lics have  long  cherished  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention and  they  atuch  particular  Im- 
portance to  it  as  it  relates  to  actions  of  the 
United  States.  While  adhering  to  these  prin- 
ciples, we  have  witnessed  with  satisfaction 
a  growth  of  representative  democracy  in  the 
hemisphere  in  recent  years.  It  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Department  to  continue  to  be 
guided  by  these  principles. 

As  Indicated  In  your  letter,  the  question 
of  dlcutorial  governments  may  be  raised  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  taaue  will  be  debated  at  the 
11th  Inter-American  Conference  scheduled 
to  be  held  early  next  year  in  Quito.  Ecuador. 

The  OA8  Charter  aho  sUtes  that  Inter- 
Amerlcan  solidarity  calls  for  the  effective 
exercise  of  the  representative  democracy. 
This  U  specifically  Included  among  the  prin- 
ciples reaffirmed  by  the  American  States  In 
article  5  of  the  charter. 

The  devotion  of  the  United  States  to  demo- 
cratic principles  was  clearly  expressed  by 
President  Eisenhower  last  August  In  these 
words:  "The  United  States  believes  firmly  In 
the  democratic  elective  procesa  and  the 
choice  by  the  people,  through  free  and  fair 
elections,  of  democratic  governments  re- 
sponsive to  them.  Authoritarianism  and  au- 
tocracy, of  whatever  form,  are  incompatible 
with  the  Ideals  of  our  great  leaders  of  the 
past.  Free  Institutions,  respect  for  Indl- 
vldual  righu.  and  the  Inherent  dignity  of 
man  are  the  heritage  of  our  wettern  elvlU* 
■atlon." 

U.S.  support  of  rtprtsentatlve  den^.ocraey 
must,  of  course,  be  within  tht  principle  of 
nonintervention.  There  are.  however,  ways 
In  which  the  United  Btates  can  and  does 
support  and  promote  democracy  without  vio* 
lattnf  the  principle  of  nonintsrvsnilon;  For 
eiample,  by  aiding  in  tite  malnunanoe  of 
peace  and  security,  by  helping  ertate  the 
economic  and  social  eonditlons  under  which 
democrntlc  procesMs  can  be  strengthened,  as 
well  a*  by  oontinulng  uuiselvsi  to  follow 
democratic  tradiilutts, 
Mincerely  yours, 
William  B  MAmMsss.  Jr , 

(For  the  Acting  Beeretary  of  Bute) . 
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Zt  la  time  that  wa  remind  the  world,    thoee,  wherever  they  may  ba,  who  ba- 
aa  wall  aa  ouraelvei,  that  wa  art  not    Hcvewlthua. 


interested  only  in  combatlns  commu- 
nism, but  that  we  are  also  affirmatively 
Interaatad  In  our  prlndplaa.  obJactlVH, 
Roala,  and  idaala.  Our  task  Is  to  ate 
not  only  that  freedom  survives  and 
grows  more  pervasive  and  beneficent  all 
the  time  but  that  for  those  now  enslaved 
hope  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
X  now  turn  to  another  subject 

The     PRBSIDINO     OPPICER.      The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 


IsMisrr  1 

Marcn  it.  lefti. 

The  Nonorsbli  Jacob  X,  Javits, 

DiAR  BsMATOR  Javits!  Tht  DtpartRitnt  weU 
eomei  the  opportunity,  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  B,  1059,  to  comment  on  the 
oourat  of  our  foreign  policy  as  It  concerns 
dictatorial  regimes  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere 

There  are  two  Important  principles  In  the 
sphere  of  Inter-American  relations  which  are 
Intimately  related  to  the  matter  of  dictatorial 


DItCLOSURI  OP  INCOMI  BY 
MSMBIRt  OF  CONORIM 

Mr.  MORBK.  Mr.  Prtaldent.  every 
Member  of  CongraM  la  very  much  aware 
these  days  of  the  publicity  which  has 
coma  our  way  in  the  preu  recently  on 
two  matters;  One.  the  employment  of 
relatives  of  Members  to  serve  on  their 
staffs:  the  other,  the  dlacloaure  of  the 
sources  of  income  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers. 

Z  have  long  advocatad  leRlalativt  rt« 
form  In  both  these  fields,  and  I  shall  re- 
Introduce  two  measures  to  deal  with 
them. 


The  first  requires  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  everyone  else  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  at  a  salary  of  $10,- 
000  a  year  or  more,  and  the  national 
chairmen  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties,  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Comptroller  General  each  year  showing 
the  sources  and  amounts  of  income  re- 
ceived. The  language  of  my  bill  makes 
clear  that  this  report  must  include  in- 
come and  gifts  received  by  someone  else 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  official.  It 
also  includes  any  asset  held  by  or  en- 
trusted to  him  and  any  other  person 
Jointly. 

It  was  in  1946  that  I  first  introduced  a 
resolution  of  this  nnture.  At  that  time 
it  applied  only  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
In  subsequent  Congresses.  I  enlarged  its 
application,  as  indicated  in  the  listing  I 
have  had  prepared  of  all  my  bills  on  this 
subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
list  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

INCOMK      DlSCtX>STntE      BILLS      Sponsorco      BT 
SENAToa  Watne  Mor.sk 

Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  aesslon 
(1946).  Senate  Resolution  306:  Requiring 
Senators  to  file  annual  statements  of  In- 
come and  ftnanclal  transactions.  Referred 
to  Committee  on  Baniclng  and  Currency. 

Eightieth  Congress,  first  session  (1947). 
Senate  Reeoiutlon  31:  Amending  rules  so  as 
to  require  Senators  to  file  annual  statements 
of  Income  and  dealings  in  securities.  Re- 
ferred to  Rules  Committee. 

Eightieth  Congress,  first  session  (1947). 
Senate  Resolution  33:  Requiring  Senators 
to  file  annual  statements  of  Income  and 
dealings  In  aecurltles.  Referred  to  Rules 
Committee. 

Eightieth  Congress,  second  session  (194S), 
B  aoaS:  To  rorulre  certain  members  of  legis- 
lative. Judicial,  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  to  flle  stixtements  relating  to 
amount  and  sources  nf  income  and  dealings 
In  securities  and  commodities.  Referred  to 
Rulee  Committee. 

Elghty-nrst  Congress,  first  session  (1049). 
B.  lOe:  To  require  certain  members  of  leg- 
islative. Judicial  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Oovernment  to  flle  statements  relating 
to  amount  and  souroec  of  tncunie  and  deal* 
Ings  In  serur.ttea  and  commuUUlea,  Re- 
ferred to  RuioN  Committee. 

Bighty*ser(>nd  Congress,  flrst  seaslnn 
(1051),  a,  SSI;  To  require  eertuin  members 
of  the  legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  the  aovernmsnt  tn  flle  state- 
ments relating  tn  amount  and  soiircea  of  In- 
eome  and  (leniiDgs  in  seeuritiM  and  com- 
modities,   Hsferred  in  Itules  Oninmiitee 

Bighty-terond  Coitgreaa,  second  aosalnn 
(lOSS),  Beitnie  Resitlutlon  894:  Requlrlhi 
annual  repitris  nhowinii  names  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  each  Benator  with  their  rompeitsa- 
lion.    Referred  to  Rules  Cominiitee, 

KightV'lhird  Cuniresa,  flrst  spMiun  (ISM), 
B  094:  To  require  Members  of  Oniigreaa,  cer- 
tain other  offlcert  snd  employees  of  the 
United  Btates,  and  certain  nfAplals  nf  politi- 
cal parties  to  flle  itatsmenta  dlsrinaihg  the 
amount  and  sources  of  their  Incomes,  the 
value  nf  their  asseU  and  their  dealings  in 
sftouritiM  and  commodities.  Referred  to 
Rules  Committee. 

KiRhty.fnurth  Congress,  flrst  sssslon 
(1936),  8  3747:  To  require  Members  of  Con- 
RfMi,  eertsin  other  offlcers  and  employees  of 
the  tJnIud  Btates  and  certain  officials  of  po- 
litical parties  to  flle  statements  disclosing 
the  amount  and  sources  of  their  incomes. 


the  value  of  their  assets  and  their  dealings 
In  securities  and  commodities.  Referred  to 
Rules  Committee. 

Eighty-fifth  Congress,  second  session 
(10S8) ,  8.  3344:  To  require  members  of  Con- 
gress, certain  other  offlcers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  certain  ofllclals  of 
political  parties  to  flle  statements  disclosing 
the  amount  and  sources  of  their  incomes, 
the  value  of  their  assets,  and  their  dealings 
In  securities  and  commodities. 

BKNATS    BALAam    8HOT7LD    ALSO    BC    PTTBLtSHCD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  than  in  1952  I  submitted  a  reso- 
lution to  restore  the  practice  of  disclos- 
ing  the  salaries  of  Senate  employees. 
The  names  of  all  persons  employed  by 
the  Senate  and  by  individual  Senators 
on  their  stafTs  are  already  available  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

Ihe  Senate  does  not  follow  the  very 
sound  procedure  of  the  House,  namely, 
of  listing  in  the  thick  volume  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  salaries  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  staffs :  we  simply  list  the  total 
amounts  of  money  which  our  o£Qces 
spend.  Why  should  this  veil  of  secrecy 
be  maintained  in  the  Senate,  while  a 
different  procedure  is  followed  in  the 
House?  I  am  asking  that  the  same  pro- 
cedure be  followed  in  both  branches  of 
Congress.  The  Senate  should  return  to 
the  practice  we  followed  before  1948  of 
publishing  them. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  members  of  our 
stafTs  should  not  be  published.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  all  expenditures 
by  Congress,  by  or  for  its  committees  and 
its  Members,  should  be  public  informa- 
tion. The  burden  of  proof  for  keeping 
secret  any  expenditure  of  public  money 
is  upon  those  who  want  to  keep  it  secret. 

Many  of  us  have  l>een  very  critical — 
and  rightly  so— of  the  executive  branch 
for  dropping  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  much 
of  the  business  of  the  American  people. 
Most  of  that  is  done  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security,  although  the  term  has 
been  sirctclied  over  much  bualness  which 
docs  not  afreet  national  security. 

But  nothing  for  which  the  Congress 
spends  money  In  the  operation  of  the 
Congress  Itself  hai*  any  relntlonihlp  to 
national  security.  Why  has  not  the  pub- 
lic the  .iBht  to  know  how  we  cpend  lia 
monoy  in  runnini  the  Congress? 

I  brlicve  information  about  all  such 
exprndilurcs  should  be  available  for  pub- 
lic InNpcotion.  My  18&3  resolution  will  be 
reintroduced  Just  as  soon  as  I  have  bcrn 
able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  It  should 
be  expanded  to  cover  publication  of  addi- 
tional types  of  disbursements  which  may 
not  now  be  available  to  the  public. 

TIMS  TO  RSSTfUV  CUNQRICSkluNAL  HSfORM 

As  a  matter  of  (act,  the  Coniresi 
would  do  well  to  raitudy  its  entire  or- 
■anlnatlon,  There  have  been  many 
orltlolsms  of  congressional  pracllcei  and 
procedures,  largely  directed  aialnst  those 
practices  which  have  developed  over  the 
years  as  a  matter  of  tradition  rather 
than  by  design. 

Xt  is  time  that  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress clean  their  parliamentary  house 
and  put  it  In  order.  We  should  bring  an 
end  to  congressional  rules  that  permit 
the  Congress  to  be  controlled  by  minority 


groups.    We  should  reexamine  and  re- 
form our  systems  of  party  leadership. 

When  an  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress  rises  to  criticize  these  practices, 
which  are  In  fact  the  object  of  much 
disgtist  and  ridicule  among  the  American 
people,  such  Member  is  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  hiniself . 


WB    N 


A  NIW  LA  roLLrrrs-MONaoifET 

COMMITTEX 


Congress  made  such  a  self -analysis  in 
the  mid-forties  when  it  set  up  the  La 
Follette-Monroney  committee.  Through 
such  a  committee,  we  can  institution- 
alize the  entire  discussion,  and  get  away 
from  personalities  in  evaluating  our  con- 
gressional procedures. 

I  suggest  that  such  a  committee  today 
would  find  many  areas  in  need  of  study 
and  improvement.  For  example,  it 
should  look  into  the  issue  of  how  party 
leadership  is  and  should 'be  organized  in 
both  Houses,  and  among  both  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  parties.  Personally.  I 
favor  a  system  of  periodic  party  confer- 
ences, without  binding  any  member;  it  is 
also  a  longstanding  conviction  of  mine 
that  the  members  of  our  policy  commit- 
tees should  be  selected  by  party  members 
by  secret  ballot.  At  present,  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  is  not  represent- 
ative of  a  cross  section  of  Democratic 
points  of  view  in  the  Senate  or  across 
the  country. 

Another  area  that  cries  out  for  reform 
Is  the  selection  of  committee  chairmen. 
The  La  Follette-Monroney  committee 
gave  some  attention  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, but  did  not  recommend  any  changes 
because  it  wsis  felt  that  to  go  into  that 
subject  might  jeopardize  the  entire  leg- 
islative reorganization  bill  it  was  pro- 
posing. But  that  does  not  mean  we  can- 
not ever  do  anything  about  it.  There 
are  many  alternatives  to  seniority  in 
choosing  committee  chairmen,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  more  democratic  method  could 
be  agreed  on. 

A  third  area  this  committee  should 
look  Into  Is  that  of  conflict  of  interest 
among  Mrmbers  of  Congress.  I  would 
hope  that  It  would  recommend  the  kind 
of  measure  I  am  Inti'oducing  today,  re- 
quiring dliclosuro  of  all  income  and  fl- 
naneial  transactionii,  so  that  our  con- 
stilurnts  may  Judge  whether  we  are  un- 
duly influenced  by  Income  sources. 

A  fourth  area  we  ihould  try  to  deal 
with  is  the  whole  subject  of  patronage, 
both  within  the  Congreii  and  within  tha 
executive  branch  of  the  Qovcrnment,  In* 
eluding  lameduok  pntronage, 

X  do  not  think  the  Anierlean  peopla 
are  fully  aware,  for  example,  of  the  in- 
competrncy  which  is  being  perpstrntrd 
by  thli  administration  In  somo  of  Its  in- 
excusable  lamedurk  patronnoe  appoint- 
ments ilncc  the  drfrat  nf  the  present 
administration  In  the  elections  of  1054. 
1856.  and  1851.  Yet  lameduck  patron- 
age leemi  to  be  a  sort  of  lacred  cow  In 
American  politics  which  must  not  ba 
touched.  Xt  Is  assumed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  nature  of  the  political  system. 

What  I  am  Interested  In  Is:  What  Is 
the  effect  of  putting  Into  a  position  of 
great  responilblUty  a  lameduck,  displac- 
ing a  career  person  who  really  could 
serve  the  Oovernment  with  competency 
on  the  specialized  subject  matter  of  the 
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particular  agency  which  he  has  been 
serving,  but  from  which  he  has  been  dis- 
placed by  this  administration?  I  intend 
to  give  some  attention  to  that  in  the 
proposals  I  shall  make  in  the  near  future. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  entitled  to  protection 
from  political  practices  both  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  which  at  the 
present  time  are  not  working  in  the 
Interest  of  good  government  in  the 
United  States. 

A  little  self-appraisal  on  the  part  of 
Congress  from  time  to  timo  is  the  least 
the  American  people  should  expect  from 
us.  It  has  been  14  years  since  Congress 
imdertook  such  a  self-appraisal.  I  hope 
others  will  share  my  view  that  it  is  time 
for  another  one. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  other  areas  of 
congressional  practice  which  should  be 
Included  in  a  restudy  of  legislative  or- 
ganization. The  important  thing  is  that 
Congress  remember  that  it.  too,  is  a 
human  institution  and  subject  to  the 
same  frailties  we  criticize  and  investi- 
gate not  only  in  the  executive  branch, 
but  In  nongovernmental  institutions  in 
America,  too. 

IXCOMX    DISCLOSURX    GAUVINO    SUFPOKT 

I  am  pleased  that  although  I  have  in- 
troduced the  same  type  of  bill  on  this 
subject  since  1946,  some  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  have  come  to  think  well 
enough  of  it  that  they  have  been  offer- 
ing bills  of  their  own  which  deal  with 
the  same  be^ic  principles  of  my  pro- 
posal. 

Whether  they  are  parties  to  my  bill 
or  introduce  bills  of  their  own,  I  wel- 
come that  kind  of  endorsement  of  the 
principle  of  good  government  for  which 
I  am  fighting. 

What  is  that  principle?  It  is  that  in 
a  democracy  there  is  no  substitute  for 
public  disclosure  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness.   That  is  what  my  bill  pertains  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  recaU,  it  was 
once  my  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  or  a  resolution 
which  related  to  Income  disclosure  and 
Income  listing,  so  as  to  avoid  or  prevent 
any  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  fully  subscribe 
to  the  proposal  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  outlined.  I  believe 
It  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  doubts 
many  persons  have  expressed  about  con- 
gressional procedures.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator's  bill,  if  he  will  ptrmit  me  to  join 
with  him  as  one  of  its  cosponsors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  be  highly  hon- 
ored to  have  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  cosponsor  my  bill.  No  Sen- 
ator was  invited  to  cosponsor  it  because 
I  am  very  careful  not  to  make  sugges- 
tions to  Senators  at  any  time  which 
might  possibly  embarrass  them.  I  al- 
ways welcome,  however,  the  kind  of  sup- 
port which  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  ofTering  me  again,  and  has 
offered  for  many  years.  He  has  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  full  disclosure.  I  am 
delighted  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  be 
shown  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  and  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  bill  (S.  1603)  to  require  Members 
of  Congress,  certain  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tain officials  of  political  parties  to  file 
statements  disclosing  the  amount  and 
sources  of  their  Incomes,  the  value  of 
their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in  secu- 
rities and  commodities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoRSK  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacttd  hy  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Including  each  Delegate  and 
Resident  Commissioner ) ;  each  offlcer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  who  ( 1 )  receives  a 
salary  at  a  rate  of  910.000  or  more  per  an- 
num or  (2)  holds  a  position  of  grade  OS-15 
or  above,  and  each  offlcer  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  rank  of  colonel,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, and  above;  and  each  member,  chair- 
man, or  other  offlcer  of  the  national  conunlt- 
tee  of  a  political  party  shall  file  annually 
with  the  Comptroller  General  a  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  of — 

(1)  the  amount  and  resotirces  of  all  In- 
come and  gifts  (of  $100  or  more  In  money  or 
value,  or  In  the  case  of  multiple  glfta  from 
one  person,  aggregating  tlOO  or  more  In 
money  or  value)  received  by  him  or  any  per- 
son on  his  behalf  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year; 

(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  or  en- 
trusted to  him  or  by  or  to  him  and  any 
other  person  and  the  amount  of  each  liability 
owed  by  him.  or  by  him  together  with  any 
other  person  as  of  the  close  of  the  precedlnc 
year;  and 

(3)  the  amount  and  soxirce  of  all  contrl- 
butlona  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
to  any  person  who  received  anything  of  value 
on  his  behalf  or  subject  to  his  direction  or 
control  or  who,  with  his  acquiescence,  makes 
payments  for  any  liability  or  expense  in- 
curred by  him. 

Sic  2.  Bach  person  required  by  the  first 
section  to  file  reports  shall.  In  addition,  file 
semiannually  with  the  Comptroller  General 
a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  all  dealings  in  securities  or  com- 
modities by  him,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction,  dvir- 
Ing  the  preceding  six-month  period. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  the  reports  required  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year;  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  a  shaU  be  filed  not  later 
than  July  31  of  each  year  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  30  of  such  year,  and  not 
later  than  January  31  of  each  year  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  December  31  of  the 
preceding  year. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  required  to 
file  reports  xmder  this  Act  whose  service 
terminates  prior  to  the  date  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  as  the  date  for  filing  any 
report,  such  report  shall  be  filed  on  the  last 
day  of  such  person's  service,  or  on  such  later 
date,  not  more  than  three  months  after  the 


termination  of  such  service,  m  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  The  reports  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  prescribe.  The  Comp- 
troller General  may  provide  for  the  grouping 
of  items  of  Income,  sources  of  Income,  asset*, 
liabilities,  and  dealings  in  sec\iritles  or  com- 
modities, when  separate  itemization  la  not 
feasible  or  not  necessary  for  an  accurate  dis- 
closure of  a  person's  income,  net  worth,  or 
dealings  in  securities,  and  commodities. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  to 
file  a  report  required  by  this  Act  or  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  files  a  false  report 
shall  be  fined  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  e.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "income"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  in  section  12(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended  (U.S.C.,  title  15,  sec.  77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (U.S.C., 
title  7.  sec.  2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  in  securlUea  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  disposition,  or 
other  transaction  Involving  any  security  or 
commodity. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  Indl- 
Tldual,  partnership,  triut,  estate,  association, 
corporation,  or  society. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required 
by  this  Act.  a  person  shaU  be  considered  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  an  offlcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  armed  Mrvlcei  •« 
described  in  the  first  section  of  thia  Act,  or 
a  member,  chairman,  or  other  officer  of  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party.  If  he 
served  (with  or  without  compensation)  In 
any  such  position  during  the  period  to  be 
covered  by  such  report,  notwithstanding  that 
his  service  may  have  terminated  prior  to  De- 
cember 31  of  such  calendar  year. 

Ssc.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
authority  to  issue,  reissue,  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  publication  of 
reports,  or  any  part  of  them.  He  ahall  pre- 
scribe fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
In  fcMTOUlating  such  rules  and  regulations, 
he  shall  seek  to  maximize  the  availability 
of  reports  for  purposes  of  informing  the  pub- 
lic and  agencies  and  officials  of  the  Federal 
and  local  governments,  and  to  minimize  use 
of  such  records  for  private  purposes. 
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FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    DIS- 
COVERY OF  THE  NORTH  POLE  BY 
REAR  ADM.  ROBERT  E.  PEARY 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.     Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  April  6,  was  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole 
by  a  U.S.  naval  offlcer.  Rear  Adm.  Robert 
E.  Peary. 

Although  his  accomplishment  and  his 
fame  are  deservedly  international,  the 
State  of  Maine  Is,  needless  to  say,  proud 
of  Peary. 

He  was  born  in  Cresson,  Pa.,  in  May  of 
1856,  of  Maine  parents,  and  was  brought 
up  in  Portland,  Maine.  Bowdoin  College, 
In  Brunswick,  graduated  him  as  a  trained 
civil  engineer  in  1877.  As  a  young  man, 
he  lived  and  worked  as  a  surveyor  and 
taxidermist  in  Pryeburg,  Maine.  With 
the  first  money  he  earned  after  college, 
he  bought  Eagle  Island.  In  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  and  later  established  there  the 
most  nearly  permanent,  and  certainly  the 
best  loved,  home  of  his  life. 

In  1881,  he  was  commissioned  a  Ileu*> 
tenant  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 


Navy,  as  a  result  of  competitive  exam- 
inations, and  was  assigned  two  projects, 
which  he  completed,  in  the  tropics:  the 
salvage  and  reconstruction  of  a  col- 
lapsed pier  at  Key  West,  Fla.;  and  the 
preliminary  survey  for  a  sea  level,  inter- 
oceanic  canal  through  Nicaragua. 

After  his  Nicareiguan  duty,  and  while 
he  was  back  on  duty  in  Washington,  he 
became  Interested  in  the  Arctic.  In 
1886.  2  years  before  his  marriage  to 
Josephine  Diebitsch,  he  began  a  series 
of  expeditions  to  Greenland,  which 
ended  23  years  later  with  the  discovery 
of  the  pole.  The  first  two.  in  1886  and 
1892,  were  reconnaissance  and  exi>eri- 
ence  trips.  In  1892,  and  again  in  1894. 
he  crossed  the  great  Greenland  icecap 
from  west  to  east. 

In  1898.  he  was  granted  4  years'  leave, 
to  pursue  his  Arctic  work;  and  he  spent 
from  1898  to  1902  in  the  Far  North. 
That  was  his  first  expedition  with  the 
North  Pole  as  its  goal ;  and  in  the  course 
of  those  4  years  he  learned  a  valuable 
lesson.  The  ships  of  the  time  were  un- 
able, even  in  the  summer  months,  to  get 
him  far  enough  north  against  the  sea 
and  the  ice.  By  the  time  his  men  and 
dogs  had  trekked  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  they  were  no  longer  fresh 
and  strong  enough  to  attain  the  Pole. 

Back  in  Maine,  he  had  the  Roosevelt — 
named  for  his  friend  and  supporter  The- 
odore Roosevelt — specially  designed  and 
built.  She  was  designed  by  a  Maine 
man,  incorporating  special  features  of 
Peary's  own.  and  was  built  in  Bucksport. 
Maine,  by  Maine  craftsmen  especially 
for  navigation  in  the  ice.  With  the 
Roosevelt  as  a  base,  in  1906  he  attained 
the  farthest  north  yet  reached  by  man, 
87°06  '  N.  latitude. 

Finally,  again  using  the  Roosevelt,  and 
on  feet  from  which  the  toes  had  been 
amputated,  after  they  were  frozen  years 
before,  Peary  walked  the  thousand  miles 
to  the  pole  and  back  in  1909.  No  other 
party  has  ever  walked  to  the  North  Pole. 
Admiral  Peary  was  the  first  man  at 
either  pole  of  the  earth.  After  his  last 
polar  expedition,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  advocacy  of  aviation  for  defense  and 
exploration. 

Peary  died  in  1920.  He  left  a  son, 
Robert  E.  Peary,  Jr.,  who  is  also  a  civil 
engineer,  and  who  has  spent  years  in 
the  Arctic  on  military  construction 
projects.  He  also  left  a  daughter,  Marie 
Peary  Stafford,  who  has  made  a  dis- 
tinguished career  of  writing  and  lectur- 
ing and  exploring  on  her  own.  Both  hold 
degrees  from  Bowdoin  College.  Maine, 
although,  by  the  nature  of  Bowdoin, 
Mrs.  Stafford's  degree  must  be  honorary. 

Three  grandsons  have  followed  the 
tradition  of  the  naval  .'service,  all  In  naval 
aviation.  One,  Peary  D.  Stafford,  after 
a  distinguished  combat  record  as  a 
career  pilot,  was  killed  In  a  tragic  mid- 
air collision  in  1946;  another  is  presently 
flying  out  of  Guam  as  an  electronics 
technician;  the  third,  Comdr.  Edward 
Peary  Stafford,  after  a  recent  tour  as 
operations  offlcer  of  an  airborne  early 
warning  squadron  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
is  stationed  in  Washington  as  one  of  the 
two  naval  liaison  officers  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  what  spare  time  this  assignment 
permits,  he  also  writes  and  lectures. 


Yesterday,  Commander  Stafford  was 
present  and  spoke  at  the  ceremony  com- 
memorating this  50th  anniversary,  at  his 
grandfather's  grave  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  I  think  his  remarks 
were  especially  timely  and  well  justified. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  own  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt    Comor.  Eowarp  Peart 
Stattoro 

In  these  days  when  our  country  finds  it- 
self challenged  and  threatened  around  the 
world,  it  Is  good  for  those  of  us  in  the  armed 
services  to  examine  our  strength  and  our 
weakness. 

I  think  we  know  our  strength  well  enough. 

Our  weakness  lies  at  least  partially  In  a 
tendency  toward  softness,  in  an  overemphasis 
on  the  easy,  pleasant  life  available  to  us  at 
home  with  our  families.  We  tend  to  gt^lpe 
when  we  are  ordered  to  sea  and  we  do  not 
always  (eel  that  we  are  paid  quite  enough. 

The  distinguished  naval  officer  whom  we 
honor  here  today  set  us  an  example  which  is 
worth  considering.  For  25  years,  he  made 
repeated  expeditions  into  the  far  north 
which  at  that  time  was  months  away  and 
completely  out  of  contact  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Tear  after  year  he  spent  away 
from  his  family,  which  he  loved,  doing  the 
hardest  kind  of  physical  labor.  Finally,  when 
he  was  53  years  old,  he  walked  the  500  mUes 
over  the  broken  ice  and  pressure  ridges  of 
the  Polar  Sea  from  Cape  Columbia  to  the 
Pole  and  the  500  miles  back.  It  took  him 
63  days.  He  did  it  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  it  had  not  been  done  before  and  was 
said  to  be  impossible  to  do,  and  second,  be- 
cause he  wanted  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  be  first  at  the  pole. 

For  25  years  of  hard  work,  away  from  home. 
It  paid  very  poor.<y,  but  he  was  well  content. 

This,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  the  tradition 
of  our  Navy  and  It  is  good  to  remember. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jav- 
rrs  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business,  as  I  understand,  is 
Calendar  No.  131,  Senate  bUl  144,  to 
amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senate  resumed  thfe  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  Introduced  on  January  9,  by  me 
and  some  20  cosponsors,  and  it  is  a  bill 
which  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  ^ 
Its  purpose  is  to  restore  to  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration the  statutory  authority  for 
the    granting    of    rural    electrification 


loans  vested  in  him  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936 — Public  Law  605, 
74th  Congress. 

This  authority,  which  the  adminis- 
trator exercised  for  so  many  years  in 
the  administration  of  what  we  all  know 
has  been  a  highly  successful  program, 
was  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
The  action  to  curb  the  administrator  was 
taken,  according  to  statements  made  by 
the  Secretary  and  his  general  counsel, 
pursuant  to  the  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
n  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1953. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Secretary's 
action,  the  REIA  Administrator  today 
must  have  prior  approval  from  an  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  before  he  can 
make  certain  loans.  These  loans  include 
all  the  major  loans  in  both  the  electric 
and  telephone  programs. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  for  action 
and  approval,  S.  144,  seeks  to  correct  this 
situation  before  serious  harm  can  be 
done  to  the  REA  program.  The  bill  will 
put  back  in  the  Administrator's  hands 
the  loan-making  authority  originally 
vested  in  him  by  the  Congress — an  au- 
thority exercised  by  each  Administrator 
throiigh  the  years  imtll  the  present 
period. 

As  Senators  know,  I  introduced  a  bill 
for  this  purpose  in  the  last  Congress, 
that  Is,  the  85th  Congress.  The  session 
adjourned  before  the  committee  took 
action.  In  January  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced S.  144.  and  I  am  proud  that  the 
following  distinguished  Senators  joined 
me  in  sponsorship  of  the  bill:  Senators 
Mansfield.  Hennincs,  Magnuson,  Yae- 
BORouGH,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Hill,  Langer,  Murray,  Hartke,  Jackson, 
Kerr,  Proxmire,  Morse,  Kefauvek. 
Thurmond,  Jordan,  Kennedy,  F*ul- 
BRicHT,  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Spark- 
man,  Carroll,  O'M.^honey,  Douglas, 
Monroney,  and  McCarthy. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  present  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  which 
deal  with  this  highly  important  issue,  as 
follows: 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
recommends  the  enactment  of  S.  144,  after 
extensive  examination  of  the  operations  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
since  its  establishment  in  1936.  In  taking 
this  action  the  committee  bases  its  recom- 
mendation on  the  following  factors: 

1.  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
when  it  established  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  that  all  of  its  powers  should 
be  exercised  by  the  REA  Administrator. 
Section  1  of  Public  Law  605,  74th  Congress, 
as  originally  enacted,  reads: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  created  and  established  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the 
'Rural  Electrification  Administration',  all  of 
the  powers  of  which  shall  be  exercised  by  an 
Administrator." 

2.  It  is  also  clear  it  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  authority  to  grant  rural 
electrification  loans  should  be  lodged  di- 
rectly In  the  REA  Administrator,  svibject  to 
the  terms  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
Section  2  of  Public  Law  605.  74th  Congress, 
specifically  authorized  the  REA  Administra- 
tor to  make  loans,  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  is  authorised  and  em- 
powered to  make  loans  in  the  several  States 
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and  Territories  of  the  United  States  for 
rural  electrlflactlon  and  the  furnishing  of 
electric  energy  to  persons  in  rural  areas 
who  are  not  receiving  central  station  serv- 
ice, as  hereinafter  provided  •  •  •" 

3.  It  Is  also  clear  that  It  was  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Rxiral  Electrlflcation 
Adn.lnlstratlon  shotild  be  administered  on  a 
nonpoUtlcal  or  nonpartisan  basis.  Section  0 
of  Public  Law  606,  74th  Congress,  reads : 

"This  act  shall  be  administered  entirely 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  officials,  the  selection  of  employ- 
ees, and  In  the  promotion  of  any  such  of- 
ficials or  employees,  no  political  test  or 
qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  appointments 
and  promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency." 

4.  As  noted  above.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a  of  1953  transferred  all  functions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  includ- 
ing the  REA  Administrator's  authority  to 
grant  loans,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Although  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  delegated  the  jjerformance  of  these 
functions  to  the  present  REA  Administrator, 
It  is  the  conunlttee's  finding  that  the  vest- 
ing of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tor's powers  in  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcvilture 
conflicts  directly  with  long  standing  con- 
gresslon  intent  expressed  in  the  basic  Rxiral 
Electrification  Act. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  committee's  conclusion 
that,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program,  the  powers  specifically 
granted  the  REA  Administrator  by  Public 
Law  605  of  the  74th  Congress  relating  to 
the  granting  of  rural  electrification  loans 
should  be  restored. 

These  are  the  findings  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  arrived  at 
after  long  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  whole  question  of  whether  the  loan- 
making  power  of  the  REA  Administrator 
should  be  curtailed  as  it  has  been. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
designed  to  accomplish  two  purposes:  To 
keep  REA  intact  as  an  agency,  and  to 
put  loan-making  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  Administrator. 

First.  The  bill,  first  of  all.  will  prevent 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  trans- 
ferring the  fimctions  and  activities  of 
REA  to  other  agencies,  bm-eaus.  or  ofiices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
requires  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  be  kept  intact  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  an  inte- 
gral unit,  with  all  of  the  fimctions  and 
duties  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  being 
performed  by  that  unit.  In  this  respect, 
no  change  has  been  made  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  actually  has  operated 
since  it  was  first  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  back  in  1939. 
It  has  always  operated  as  an  integral 
unit  within  the  Department,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
It  shall  continue  to  be  so  operated.  This 
bill  will  Insure  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  so  operated. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  II  of  1939  pro- 
vided for  the  operation  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  as  a  imit 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  gave 
the  Secretanr  of  Agriculture  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  records,  property,  per- 
sonnel, appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  plan.     Thus,  under  Re- 


organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  right  to  break  up  the 
integral  imlt  that  we  know  as  REA  and 
have  its  functions  exercised  by  other 
agencies,  bureaus,  or  ofQces  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

When  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953  was  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, fears  were  expressed  that  the  Sec- 
retary might  transfer  functions  of  REA 
to  other  parts  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  that 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  in  which  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  is  now  located, 
the  powers  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
REA  have  been  diluted  to  an  extent,  in 
that  he  can  approve  loans  up  to  a  certain 
amount  but  with  regard  to  loans  above 
that  certain  amount  someone  else  must 
step  in  to  approve  or  disapprove? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  For  loans  up  to  $500,000  the 
REA  Administrator  has  final  approval, 
but  for  loans  over  $500,000  the  final 
approval  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  his  assistant.  I  refer  to 
an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, whose  appointment  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  who  is  only  a  depart- 
mental employee.  It  is  a  process,  there- 
fore, which  vests  final  approval  of  REA 
loans  of  any  significant  amount  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  whose  appointment  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  who  is 
not  a  Presidential  appointee,  yet  who  can 
supersede  the  authority  of  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  whose  appointment  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  at  the 
present  time  is  supposedly  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  have  another  i>erson  to  pass  upon 
loans  above  $500,000,  when  the  Adminis- 
trator's appointment  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Administrator  himself  Is 
a  Presidential  appointee?  The  Adminis- 
trator can  pass  upon  loans  only  up  to 
$500,000.  Why  is  there  such  a  discrep- 
ancy? Why  Is  there  a  diminution  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator 
of  REA,  who  Is  supposed  to  be  in  control 
of  this  particular  segment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  to  that  very 
obvious  weakness  in  the  present  situa- 
tion that  the  bill,  8.  144.  Is  directed. 
S.  144  would  remove  the  middleman  and 
the  authority  of  the  middleman,  who  is 
the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  who 
presently  exercises  the  authority. 

Senate  bill  144  would  also  make  it 
mandatory  tliat  the  REA  be  preserved 
as  an  Integral  unit  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  loan-making 
authority  of  the  Administrator  exclusive 
and  not  subject  to  the  whim  or  control 
of  anyone,  including  the  Secretary. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. If  he  will  yield  further,  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  stating  this  is  not  the 
first  time  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  introduced  such 
a  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not.  In  fact, 
I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  85th 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  Is  the  first 
time,  however,  the  measure  has  come  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  for  consideration 
and,  I  hope,  for  approval. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  expedite  action  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  believe  the  bill  represents  a  re- 
form which  ts  long  overdue  and  a  reform 
which  the  evidence  indicates  Is  vitally 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  wUl 

the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  along  with  some 
20  other  Senators,  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Bdinnesota. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  measure 
which  would  tend  to  keep  the  interest 
rates  of  the  REA's  at  2  percent,  rather 
than  to  raise  them  to  a  contemplated  4- 
percent  figure  about  which  I  have  heard 
rumors  from  time  to  time  as  being 
in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bUl  is  not  di- 
rected toward  the  question  of  interest 
rates.  It  would,  however,  maintain  in- 
tact the  present  2  percent  interest  rate, 
because  the  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
seek  to  amend  that  portion  of  the  law. 
The  bill  does  not  propose  to  raise  the  in- 
terest rate,  but  would  preserve  the  status 
quo  in  terms  of  the  interest  rate. 

This  is  essentially  an  organization  bill, 
and  it  relates  to  the  organizational 
stnicture  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  is  the  record  of  repayment, 
generally  speaking,  on  the  part  of  the 
REA's?  I  raise  that  question  because 
in  my  opinion  there  has  never  been  a 
finer  piece  of  legislation  passed  than  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Act.  It  has  been  a  great  boon  and  has 
brought  much  benefit  to  our  farmers. 

I  raise  the  question  also  because,  as 
I  have  stated  many  times,  in  my  own 
State — and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
lylinnesota  Is  the  source  of  my  informa- 
tion— the  REA  program  has  been  one  of 
the  gieatest  assets  for  private  industry, 
as  represented  by  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  and  other  corporations. 
That  is  because  when  the  REA's  elec- 
trify the  farms  the  farmers  buy  their 
freezers,  radios.  TV  sets,  refrigerators 
and  other  items  from  the  large  appli- 
ance manufacturers.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  the  figure  was  once  given 
that  for  every  dollar  of  investment  in 
the  niral  electrification  program 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  An  investment  in 
America. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. For  every  dollar  of  investment  in 
the  rural  electrification  program,  an  in- 
vestment in  America,  such  as  the  REA 
distribution  lines  and  the  REA  genera- 
tion plants,  approximately  $6  or  $7  of 
additional  sales  are  generated  for  the 
large  producers  of  electrical  appliances. 

In  other  words,  evory  $1  investment 
in  the  REA's  produces  $6  or  $7  worth  of 
business  in  the  channels  of  commerce  on 
the  part  of  the  private  merchants — the 
wholesalers,  manufacturers,  and  distrib- 
utors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  doUar  in- 
vested by  the  Government,  fully  repay- 
able, with  Interest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    With  interest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  dollar  in- 
vestment brings  about  $6  or  $7  worth  of 
business  for  the  prlvaU-  industries  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point. 
Approximately  $3  billion  has  been  made 
available  for  the  REA  program  in  the 
period  since  1935,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 23  years.  Appi  oximately  $3  bil- 
lion has  been  made  available  for  loans 
to  rural  electric  coopenitives.  and  of  that 
$3  billion  more  than  $1  billion  has  al- 
ready been  repaid,  with  interest.  Pay- 
ments have  been  made,  in  most  in- 
stances, ahead  of  schtdule.  There  has 
been  a  record  of  repayment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  the  REA's  which 
is  second  to  none  in  any  area  of  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise.  For  example.  I 
know  of  no  industry  which  has  a  better 
record  of  repayment.  I  know  of  no 
great  construction  area,  such  as  housing 
or  commercial  plants,  with  a  better  rec- 
ord of  repayment.  This  has  been  good 
business  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion  the 
farmer-owned,  farmer-managed  coop- 
eratives have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  ever  made  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

I  am  very  happy  and  proud  to  Join, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  In  spon- 
soring the  proposal.  I  hope  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  vot<!  we  shall  be  able 
to  pass  the  measure  overwhelmingly,  be- 
cause it  is  long  overdue. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Montana  not 
only  for  his  remarks  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion  but  also  for  his 
cosponsorship  of  the  measure  which  is 
before  the  Senate  and  for  his  long  dedi- 
cation to  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  REA  was  originally 
conceived  and  set  up  as  an  independent 
agency,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  agreed 
that  the  REA  was  originally  conceived 
as   an    independent   agency.     The   two 


Reorganization  Acts,  the  one  of  1939  and 
the  one  of  1953.  placed  the  REA  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  general  au- 
thority, along  with  the  Administrator. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  They  gave 
the  Secretary  Of  Agriculture  what  is 
called  general  supervision,  but  main- 
tained the  integrity  of  the  loan-making 
authority  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator's  bill,  as 
reported  from  the  committee,  on  page  2, 
lines  15  and  16,  contains  the  following 
language:  "under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture"  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  "Except — "  What  is  it 
that  is  excepted  under  the  terms  of  the 
Senator's  bill  that  would  not  be  excepted 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  main  func- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  is  to  grant 
loans,  or  to  make  decisions  as  to  whether 
or  not  loans  should  be  granted.  The 
purpose  of  the  REA  was  to  provide  long- 
term  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  for  the 
development  of  rural  electric  facilities — 
and,  in  this  instance,  rural  electric  coop- 
erative facilities. 

The  exception  provided  for  In  Senate 
bill  144.  in  lines  16  through  22,  is  as 
follows:  "except  that  insofar  as  such 
functions  relate  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  loans  authorized  to  be  made 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  their  exercise  by  the 
Administrator  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  or  direction  of,  or  to  any 
other  control  by,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  if  Senate 
bill  144,  tis  amended  by  the  committee, 
becomes  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  continue  to  have  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  REA  program, 
except  as  to  the  granting  of  loans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  will  have  the  bookkeeping 
functions.  He  will  have  what  may  be 
called  the  housekeeping  functions.  He 
will  present  the  Rural  Electrification 
budget  to  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. When  I  say  "he"  I  mean  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  obviously  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  alongside  him  for 
whatever  expert  technical  information 
may  be  required. 

What  Senate  bill  144  seeks  to  accom- 
plish is  to  restore  unmistakably  and  un- 
qualifiedly the  situation  which  prevailed 
from  1939  to  1953.  the  situation  which 
prevailed  before  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1953.  However,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Secre- 
tary still  maintained  a  residual  power 
over  loanmaking.  Senate  bill  144  would 
make  it  absolutely  clear,  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  the  Secretary  has  no 
control  whatsoever,  in  any  form,  shape, 
or  manner,  over  the  granting  or  disap- 
proval of  loans  by  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator.   

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  language  of  Senate  bill  144,  as 


proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee by  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  printed  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ccanmit- 
tee  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

That  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  which  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  II  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1953  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  shall  be  exercised  and  ad- 
ministered within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  such  Administrator  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  except  that  Insofar  as 
such  functions  relate  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  loans  authorized  to  be  made  un- 
der the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  their  exercise  by  the  Administra- 
tor shall  not  be  subject  to  the  supervision  or 
direction  of.  or  to  any  other  control  by,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary, 
however,  assured  us  that  he  would  not 
take  any  steps  to  change  the  operations 
of  REA  without  first  consulting  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  only  on  the  basis  of  this 
assurance  that  many  of  us  approve  this 
reorganization  plan. 

I  should  add  at  this  point  that  there 
had  been  no  complaints  about  REA  and 
its  administration  prior  to  this  reorgani- 
zation plan.  The  reorganization  plan 
was  a  product  of  the  Hoover  Commisson 
reports  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Secretary  testified  at  length  about 
this  plan.  I  was  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  heard  that  testimony, 
and  a  member  of  the  full  committee 
which  finally  passed  upon  the  reorgan- 
ization plan.  As  I  recall — and  I  believe 
the  record  will  bear  me  out — there  were 
no  complaints  about  the  manner  in 
which  REA  was  being  administered. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  reorganization 
plan  was  to  give  the  Secretary  more  gen- 
eral authority  and  supervision  over  the 
REA  than  had  been  possible  under  the 
reorganization  plan  of  1939.  In  other 
words,  the  reorganization  plan  of  1953 
was  to  consolidate  further  the  Secre- 
tary's general  authority  and  supervision 
over  all  aspects  of  Rui-al  EHectrification 
Administration  activities. 

What  the  proposal  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, Senate  bill  144.  seeks  to  do  Is  to  re- 
store the  situation  as  It  was  prior  to 
1953.  and  to  make  it  even  more  clear  and 
precise  that  the  REA  Administrator  is 
to  have  complete  independence  over  the 
granting  or  disapproval  of  loans:  and 
that  the  banking  functions,  the  loaning 
functions,  the  financial  functions,  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  partisan  or  political 
domination  on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer. Rather,  those  functions  are  to  be 
undertaken  and  fulfilled  by  an  officer 
who  has  been  appointed  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis,  whose  nomination  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  whose  term 
of  office  Is  10  years,  extending  beyond  the 
first  4-year  term  of  a  President,  and  even 
beyond  the  8  years  represented  by  two 
teims. 
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The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  as 
clear  as  possible  the  independence — and 
I  underscore  that  word— of  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  essential  function  he 
is  to  perform,  namely,  the  loan-making 
function,  the  financial  function. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  the  REA  Administrator  is  to 
have  enough  paper  clips  or  enough  sta- 
tionery, and  so  far  as  concerns  the  REIA 
administration  in  terms  of  its  overall 
housekeeping  budget  for  custodial  serv- 
ices, telephone  service,  personnel,  and  so 
forth,  such  items  are  to  be  included  as 
agency  items  in  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Just  as  many 
other  aspects  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  presented  in  the  budget. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  interfere 
with  what  is  considered  to  be  sound  ad- 
ministrative practice  in  terms  of  house- 
keeping and  budget  functions.  We  are 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  1935,  and  again  in  1939.  We 
intend  to  make  absolutely  clear  and  un- 
mistakably certain  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, namely,  that  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  independent  in  his  finan- 
cial and  loan-making  responsibilities. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

However,  events  have  taken  a  different 
course  from  that  which  was  outlined  be- 
fore our  committees  in  1953.  The  Secre- 
tary made  what  many  of  us  consider  to 
be  an  important  change  in  the  functions 
of  the  Administrator  without  consulting 
the  Congress.  In  fact,  the  change  was 
made  so  secretly  that  it  was  not  until 
weeks  after  the  change  had  been  made 
that  any  of  us  even  knew  about  it.  That 
change  was  to  require  that  the  Admin- 
istrator could  make  no  loan  over  $500,- 
000,  and  no  loan  to  a  new  borrower, 
without  the  prior  review  of  the  loan 
application  by  a  man  on  the  Secretary's 
staff  who  carries  the  title  of  Director 
of  the  Agriculture  Credit  Service.  More 
recently,  the  approval  figure  was  changed 
to  $1  million.  This  action  took  place 
Just  as  our  committees  began  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  last  month. 

Experience  has  shown  that  REA  has 
functioned  extremely  well  as  an  integral 
imit  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  experience  has  also  demon- 
strated that  we  can  have  no  assurance 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  operated  as 
an  integral  unit  unless  we  so  provide  by 
law. 

In  fact.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  literally  to  dissect  REA, 
He  could,  under  his  powers  in  that  re- 
organization plan  distribute  the  func- 
tions which  are  currently  being  per- 
formed by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration among  other  agencies  and 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate.  S.  144, 
would  require  that  the  REA  be  main- 
tained as  an  integral  unit,  as  a  unified 
unit,  as  an  autonomous  unit  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  would 
make  it  absolutely  mandatory  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administrator  have 
complete  power  over  all  loanmaking  and 
financial  functions  relating  to  the  grant- 
ing or  disapproval  of  loans  to  rural  co- 
operatives. 


Second.  Let  me  turn  now  to  the  sec- 
ond important  part  of  S.  144.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  functions  of  the  Administrator 
in  connection  with  the  approval  and  dis- 
approval of  loan  applications  will  be 
completely  free  of  the  supervision,  direc- 
tion, and  control  of  the  Secretary. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  REA 
Administrator  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  an  efBcient  staff  to  assist  and  advise 
him  in  connection  with  loan  applica- 
tions. There  is  no  need  for.  and  nothing 
useful  can  be  accomplished  by,  a  review 
of  loan  applications  after  the  Adminis- 
trator has  made  his  final  review.  If  the 
Administrator  and  his  staff  cannot  be 
trusted  to  make  the  correct  decisions, 
then  efficient  operation  calls  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  staff  or  a  change 
in  Administrators,  not  the  superimposing 
of  an  additional  authority  over  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Since  there  has  been  no 
accusation  of  inefficiency  or  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  the  REA  staff  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator, there  is  only  one  explana- 
tion for  this  erosion  of  his  authority,  and 
that  is  that  a  political  test  has  been 
added  to  the  requirements  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  The  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  calls  for  non];x)litical  ad- 
ministration, and  it  has  been  so  adminis- 
tered— at  least  until  this  new  procedure 
was  imposed.  Senate  bill  144  will  place 
the  final  authority  for  the  making  or 
disapproval  of  loans  where  Congress  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  placed,  namely, 
solely — I  repeat,  solely — in  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

The  bill  is  based  on  sound  manage- 
ment principles.  It  establishes  specific 
responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  the 
Administrator  and  provides  him  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  carry  out  those 
responsibilities.  This  is  not  a  singular 
practice:  indeed,  it  is  the  kind  of  good 
administration  that  has  been  followed 
in  many  other  cases. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  other 
instances  in  which  Federal  agencies 
which  are  parts  of  Federal  departments 
are  given  functions  not  subject  to  the 
supervision,  direction,  or  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  that  department. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  Here  we  have  an  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  How- 
ever, it  is  independent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  respect  to  certain  of 
its  functions,  even  though  it  is  to  be 
guided  by  his  policies  with  respect  to  all 
other  functions. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
This  Bureau  is  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Yet  certain  of  its 
decisions  are  subject,  not  to  the  control 
of  the  Secretary,  but  to  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mines  Safety  Board  of  Review, 
which  is  an  independent  agency  outside 
the  Interior  Department. 

Another  analogous  situation  concerns 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  who  was  made 
independent  of  the  Board  in  many  re- 
sp>ects.  In  fact,  his  entire  ofiQce  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Board  in  many  respects. 

On  the  basis  of  this,  we  can  see  that 
we  are  following  well-tried  practice.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  functioning 


to  commit  finally  to  the  head  of  an 
agency  certain  functions  of  such  agency, 
even  though  in  other  respects  the  agency 
head  is  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  agency  is  located. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  that  the 
bill  would  give  the  Administrator  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  program 
but  would  leave  him  without  the  prop- 
erty, records,  personnel,  and  funds  for 
exercising  and  administering  these  func- 
tions and  activities. 

This  argument  has  no  validity.  Sen- 
ate bill  144  does  not  purport  to  make 
REIA  an  independent  agency.  We  want 
REA  to  continue  to  be  an  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  we  also 
want  it  to  be  continued  as  a  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  be- 
cause REA  has  been  an  effective  unit  that 
it  has  been  so  successful  in  accomplishing 
a  Job  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
all  the  exi>erts  said  could  not  be  done. 

Until  the  Secretary  took  over  the  re- 
view of  major  loans,  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator was  exercising  his  duties  and 
functions  under  a  delegation  of  author- 
ity from  the  Secretary.  He  operated 
REA  as  a  unit.  It  was  not  split  up  and 
dispersed  among  other  bureaus  In  the 
Department  as  could  have  been  done  by 
the  Secretary  if  he  had  so  wished  it. 

Senate  bill  144.  in  addition  to  restoring 
the  loan-making  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, merely  makes  sure  that  REA 
will  continue  in  that  manner.  The  bill 
makes  sure  there  will  be  no  change  in 
any  way  in  REA  until  Congress  decides 
a  change  is  called  for.  In  other  words, 
the  Secretary  cannot  distribute  the  func- 
tions of  REIA.  but  is  required  to  maintain 
REA  as  an  autonomous  unit,  an  inte- 
grated unit,  a  unified  unit  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  loan- 
making  and  fiscal  responsibilities  of  the 
agency  would  be  exclusively  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Administrator. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  now  appropriates  the 
money  for  the  administration  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  designating 
separate  amounts  within  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  this  purpose.  This  will  not 
be  changed  in  any  way. 

Senate  bill  144  makes  no  change  what- 
soever in  the  status  of  REAs  career 
employees.  This  staff  will  continue  to 
operate  as  an  integral  and  dynamic  unit 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  have  no  more  power 
than  they  now  have  to  withhold  any 
money  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  employment  of  these  staff  members 
in  the  administration  of  REA. 

Because  the  Secretary  will  no  longer 
have  authority  to  make  drastic  changes 
in  REA  administration  without  taking 
such  measures  through  congressional 
legislative  channels.  S.  144  will  offer 
assurance  and  peace  of  mind  to  REA 
employees.  E>en  more  to  the  point,  it 
will  give  assurance  to  millions  of  rural 
people  who  are  dependent  for  electricity 
upon  rural  electric  systems  that  their 
REA  program  will  go  forward  on  the 
road  to  continued  success  as  long  as 
Congress  deems  that  the  present  struc- 
ture is  justified. 
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It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  suggested, 
that  imder  8.  144  "the  Administrator 
has  the  horse  but  no  feed,  the  Secretary 
has  the  feed  but  no  Ivorse."  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  assured,  under  this  bill, 
of  all  the  "feed"  which  Congress  gives 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  "horse." 
The  personnel  and  administrative  funds 
to  operate  REA  will  be  available  to  him 
exactly  as  they  are  now. 

Thus,  8.  144  does  exactly  what  we 
want  it  to  do — and  it  does  it  in  a  simple 
and  efficient  manner.  It  makes  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  sole  and  final  authority 
In  connection  with  the  making  of  loans, 
and  it  insures  the  continued  oi>eration 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration as  an  integral  unit  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
8.  144  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that 
REA  should  be  completely  removed  from 
the  domination  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  too 
radical  a  step  to  take  in  solving  the 
problem  we  have  before  us.  The  crea- 
tion of  another  independent  agency  to 
handle  the  REA  program  is.  in  my 
opinion,  imdesirable  for  several  reasons : 

First.  It  goes  beyond  the  immediate 
problem  we  are  trying  to  solve,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  who  should  have  the 
final  authority  to  make  REIA  loans. 

Second.  The  creation  of  another  in- 
dependent agency  files  in  the  face  of  all 
we  have  learned  about  good  Government 
administration.  We  would  simply  be 
piling  up  new  problems  of  government 
by  increasing  the  number  of  separate 
and  independent  agencies. 

I  might  add  that  the  two  Hoover  Com- 
mission reports  have  had  as  their  central 
purpose  the  grouping  together  and  the 
consolidation  of  agencies,  rather  than 
their  proliferation.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  simplify  and  coordinate  admin- 
istration, rather  than  to  disperse  It. 
Therefore,  8.  144  meets  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations,  namely,  the  grouping 
within  the  Jurisdiction  and  scope  of  the 
Department  of  all  related  activities.  At 
the  same  time,  because  it  is  a  unique 
function  of  REA,  the  granting  of  loans 
would  be  removed  completely  from  any 
kind  of  political  presstire  or  potential 
political  pressure.  The  granting  of  loans 
is  the  sole  prerogative  of  a  nonpartisan, 
presidentially-appointed.  Senate-con- 
firmed Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  principles  are  valid  now, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Third.  We  know  that  REA  can  work 
successfully  as  a  part  of  the  Department. 
The  record  from  1939  until  the  time  the 
Secretary  transferred  the  Administra- 
tor's loan-making  authority  demon- 
strates the  success  that  can  be  achieved 
by  REA  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  said  that  if  it  is 
desirable  to  separate  REA's  loan-making 
function  from  the  Secretary,  It  should 
be  just  as  desirable  to  separate  REA's 
budget  procedure  as  well.  I  contend  that 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Con- 
gress cannot  study  individual  loans,  but 
it  always  has  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  budget  before  final  action  Is  take:  . 


Our  only  aim  Is  to  curb  the  Secretary's 
domination  in  the  area  of  loans  because 
It  Is  in  that  area,  where  any  type  of 
I>olitical  pressure  would  be  highly  sig- 
nificant. 

Fifth.  Many  of  us  feel — and  I  believe 
the  record  bears  this  out — tliat  niral 
electrification  and  the  Depart^nent  of 
Agriculture  belong  together.  REA  has 
been  benefited,  in  my  opinion,  by  its  as- 
sociation with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  with  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees both  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  other  committees 
and  other  procedures  might  not  work. 
However,  I  believe  that  it  is  wise  not  to 
tamper  with  what  has  proved  to  be  a 
useful  and  fruitful  relationship. 

The  legislation  embodied  in  S.  144  has 
the  widespread  support  of  those  inter- 
ested in  rural  electrification  throughout 
the  country.  Time  and  again  in  the  past 
2  years  they  have  expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  the  new  and  unprecedented 
restriction  of  the  REA  Administrator's 
loan-making  authority. 

For  2  years  now  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives in  their  regional  meetings 
have  passed  resolutions  in  supiMrt  of  leg- 
islation of  the  kind  embodied  in  S.  144. 

They  have  adopted  resolutions  which 
on  the  one  hand  would  maintain  REIA 
within  the  confines  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
maintain  the  loan -making  power  of  the 
Administrator  separate  and  independent 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Many  of  the  State  associations  have 
passed  similar  resolutions.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  witnesses  who  are 
members  of  State  associations  have  tes- 
tified before  committees  of  Congress  in 
support  of  the  objectives  outlined  in  8. 
144.  A  year  ago  at  Dallas,  and  this 
winter  at  the  National  Guard  Armory 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  at  its 
annual  meetings,  approved  such  resolu- 
tions. 

They  affirmed  the  principles  and  the 
language  of  S.  144  seeking  to  restore  the 
REA  to  the  status  it  enjoyed  from  1939 
to  1953;  and  to  restore  the  loan-mak- 
ing authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
REA  as  being  independent  of  any  con- 
trol or  domination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  any  of  his  appointees. 

What  the  co-op  people  are  saying  is 
that  they  do  not  believe  a  captive  Ad- 
ministrator is  good  for  them  or  for  the 
program. 

The  bill  (S.  144)  will  Insiu-e  that  any 
decision  the  Administrator  makes  on 
loans  will  be  his  own  decision.  It  will 
insure  that  policy  considerations  re- 
lating to  niral  electrification  shall  be 
given  Cabinet  status;  in  other  words, 
that  REA  shall  be  represented  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
President's  official  family,  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  an 
independent  agency  loses  that  distinc- 
tion, that  fine  qualification. 

REA  by  being  maintained  within  the 
household  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  at  the  same  time  with  its 
function  of  loanmaking  being  independ- 
ent of  and  without  control  from  any 
other  source  than  the  Administrator  of 
REA,    would    enjoy    the    prestige    that 


comes  from  being  a  part  of  Cabinet- 
Government  policy. 

Furthermore,  I  am  of  the  opinl(Mi  that 
an  independent  REA  would  soon  lend 
itself  to  the  poUcies  which  are  bting 
relentlessly  pursued  in  some  quarters, 
namely,  policies  to  increase  Interest  rates 
and  ix>licies  to  restrict  the  financing 
powers  of  the  REA.  When  REA  is  at 
least  brought  within  the  confines  of  the 
overall  policy  considerations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view such  poUcies  within  the  broad  con- 
fines of  national  policy,  and  to  protect 
the  REIA  interests  as  being  important  to 
the  formation  of  a  sound  and  progres- 
sive agriculture. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  changes  of  a 
more  radical  nature  are  made — namely, 
changes  which  will  take  REA  completely 
out  of  the  confines  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — ^REIA  soon  will  be  locked 
upon  as  a  bank,  or  an  institution  hav- 
ing banking  characteristics,  requiring 
higher  interest  rates  and  more  stringent 
loan  terms.  That  will  in  many  ways  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  this  splendid 
agency.  It  will  in  many  ways  cripple 
or  limit  a  sound  and  humanitarian  agri- 
cultiu-al  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  or  newsletter 
issued  by  the  National  Rural  Ellectric 
Cooperative  Association  for  April  1959. 
entitled  "The  Humphrey-Price  REA 
Bill."  It  is  a  questi(Hi-and-answer 
newsletter.    The  first  question  is: 

What  is  the  Humphrey-Price  REA  bill? 

Then  •  the  following  questions  are 
listed: 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill? 

Why  is  the  bill  necessary? 

Don't  present  laws  accomplish  this? 

Have  any  loans  been  affected? 

Has  the  Secretary  explained  why  he  put  a 
curb  on  the  Administrator? 

If  the  Secretary's  domination  over  REA  is 
undesirable,  why  not  take  REA  out  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  altogether? 

Can  an  agency  be  partly  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion and  partly  not? 

How  does  the  bill  affect  REA  employees? 

Can  8.  144  and  H.R.  1321  operate  as  a  "rip- 
per" bill,  by  transferring  duties  and  func- 
tions to  the  Administrator  without  also 
transferring  to  him  personnel,  records,  etc.? 

Why  should  the  Administrator  have  full 
authority  over  loans? 

How  do  the  rural  electric  people  feel  about 
this  bill? 

In  the  main,  those  are  the  questions 
which  are  asked  in  this  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  bulletin 
for  April  1959.  The  questions  have  been 
asked,  and  the  answers  have  been  stated. 
I  have  found  this  particular  bulletin  to 
be  a  concise  and  succinct  analysis  of 
the  proposed  legislation  that  is  before  us. 
I  have  also  found  that  it  answers  un- 
mistakably and  very  directly  the  coun- 
ter-proposals or  substitute  proposals 
which  have  been  offered  from  time  to 
time  and  which  may  be  offered  in  the 
future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bulletin  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  HTTMPH«rr-P«ic«  BEA  Bill 
Question.  What    l«    the    Humphrey-Price 
REA  blU? 

Answer.  S.  144  in  the  Senate  and  H.R.  1321 
In  the  House  read  as  follows: 
S.  144 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejrresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Rural  Electrl- 
flcatlon  Administration  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administra- 
tion which  were  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
n  Of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Admin- 
istration, and  shall  be  exercised  and  admin- 
istered within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  such  Administrator  under  the  general 
direction  and  superlvslon  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  except  that  Insofar  as  such 
functions  relate  to  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  loans  authorized  to  be  made  under 
the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  their  exercise  by  the  Administrator 
•hall  not  be  subject  to  the  supervision  or 
direction  of.  or  to  any  other  control  by,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

HJt.  1331 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Rural  •  •  •." 
exactly  the  saune  as  S.  144. 

Question.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  thU  bill? 

Answer.  It  has  two  purposes : 

First,  It  win  restore  to  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator the  authority  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove loans  without  supervision  or  direction 
of.  or  any  other  control  by.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Second,  It  will  keep  REA  Intact  ae  an 
tffectlve  operating  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Question.  Why  Is  the  bill  necessary? 

Azuwer.  Legislation  Is  required  to  reofflrm 
the  nonpolltlcal  Independence  with  which 
Congress  Intended  the  Admlnlsttator  to  act 
and  to  reinstate  the  powers  which  Congress 
Intended  the  Administrator  to  exercise. 

Question.  Don't  present  laws  accomplish 
this? 

Answer.  Apparently  not.  In  May  1957  the 
Secretary  under  his  reorganization  powers 
took  over  the  Administrator's  loan-making 
authority.  Neither  the  public  nor  commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  been  able  to  discover 
any  standards  or  criteria — political,  personal 
or  Idealoglcal — which  have  been  established 
for  the  loan  review  he  set  up. 

Question.  Have  any  loans  been  affected? 

Answer.  Yes.  At  least  one  has  been  side- 
tracked. Others  have  beei*  delayed  but 
fortunately  without  serious  harm  to  anyone. 
The  Secretary  took  over  the  Administrator's 
loan-making  authority  in  May  1957  at  a  time 
When  REA  was  processing  a  large  application 
from  a  group  of  Indiana  co-ops.  This  loan 
was  not  made  then.  It  still  has  not  been 
made. 

What  concerns  the  rural  electric  co-ops 
however,  is  not  what  has  happened  up  to 
now  but  what  they  expect  will  happen  If  this 
bin  Isn't  approved  and  when  public  attention 
turns  to  something  else. 

Question.  Has  the  Secretary  explained  why 
he  put  a  curb  on  the  Administrator? 

Answer.  No,  not  publicly.  Instead  he  has 
maintained  that  In  practice  the  Administra- 
tor's authority  has  not  been  lessened.  Yet 
he  objects  to  legislation  which  merely  con- 
firms the  practices  which  he  alleges  are  being 
followed. 


Question.  If  the  Secretary's  domination 
over  REA  is  undesirable,  why  not  take  REA 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agprlculture  alto- 
gether? 

Answer.  Such  a  radical  step  would  perhaps 
solve  one  problem  but  It  would  create  many 
others.  REA  has  beneflted  from  Its  associa- 
tion over  the  years  with  USDA  and  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  In  Congress.  The  record 
prior  to  1957  demonstrates  that  an  aggressive 
and  successful  program  Is  possible  with  REA 
in  the  Department.  The  bill  consequently 
deals  only  with  the  problem  -at  Issue  and 
seelcs  to  restore  REA  to  the  status  that  proved 
to  oe  so  effective  In  the  past. 

Question.  Can  an  agency  be  partly  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  general  supervision  and  di- 
rection and  partly  not? 

Answer.  Yes.  REA  functioned  that  way 
successfully    from    1939    to    1957.      REA    was 

under  the  general  8up>ervlslon  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  but  the  Administrator  had 
final  authority  on  loans.  Other  agencies  in 
the  Government  similarly  have  specific  func- 
tions that  are  Independent  of  departmental 
control.  Examples  Include  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board:  and 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

Question.  How  does  the  bill  affect  REA 
employees? 

Answer.  First  of  all.  the  bill  makes  no 
changes  at  all  In  their  status.  The  Secre- 
tary has  no  more  power  under  the  bill  than 
he  now  has  to  withhold  REA  appropriations. 

Second,  the  bill  does  assure  them  of  the 
continuation  of  the  REA  program  as  a  unit 
because  the  Secretary's  power  to  redistribute 
Its  functions  among  other  agencies  of  the 
department  will  be  eliminated. 

Question.  Can  S.  144  and  H.R.  1321  operate 
as  a  "ripper"  bill,  by  transferring  duties  and 
functions  to  the  Administrator  without  also 
transferring  to  him  pereonnel.  records,  etc.? 

Answer.  Absolutely  not.  This  bill  does  not 
change  the  status  of  personnel,  etc.,  except 
that  It  Insures  continued  operation  of  REA 
aa  an  integral  and  dynamic  unit  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Appropriated 
administrative  funds  and  the  personnel 
needed  to  administer  the  program  will  still 
be  made  available,  exactly  as  they  are  now. 

Question.  Why  should  the  Administrator 
have  full  authority  over  loans? 

Answer.  First,  the  Administrator  Is  selected 
exclusively  for  the  REA  job  and  his  qualifica- 
tions can  therefore  be  considered  purely  from 
that  standpoint. 

Second.  Congress  Indicated  that  the  office 
should  have  substantial  stature  when  the 
original  REA  Act  specified  that  the  Admin- 
istrator should  be  appointed  by  the  President 
for  a  10-year  term  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

All  this  serves  to  provide  for  good,  efficient 
administration  because  It  tends  to  keep  polit- 
ical considerations  out  of  decisions  that 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  legal,  eco- 
nomic and  technical  standards. 

Question.  How  do  the  rural  electric  peo- 
ple feel  about  this  bill? 

Answer.  The  Humphrey-Price  bill  has  the 
full  support  of  the  rural  electric  systems. 
They  feel  that  at  present  they  are  being 
denied  access  to  the  real  REA  Administra- 
tor— that  is,  to  the  man  who  makes  the  de- 
cision on  their  loans. 

At  State,  regional  and  national  meetings 
for  the  last  2  years,  the  rural  electric  officials 
have  passed  resolutions  calling  for  congres- 
sional action  on  this  problem.  Last  sum- 
mer when  hearings  were  held  on  similar  bills, 
rural  electric  representatives  came  In  from 
all  over  the  country.  Twonty-flve  of  them 
testified  and  nearly  100  other  officials  felt 
strongly  enough  to  coma  to  Washington  and 
express  their  support. 

The  REA  program  has  had  phenomenal 
success.     Farm  electrification  has  gone  from 


10  percent  to  more  than  95  percent.  Three 
billion  dollars  In  sound  loans  have  been  made 
and  already  $1  billion  have  been  paid  back 
to  Uncle  Sam.  What  this  bill  will  do  is  re- 
Store  REA  to  the  kind  of  organization  It  had 
during  the  23  years  this  record  was  achieved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolutions  of 
the  cooperatives  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  past  year  or  so.  The 
resolutions  relate  to  proposed  leRislation 
which  is  now  before  us,  to  the  Hum- 
phrey-Price bill  of  1958.  and  to  the  pres- 
ent Humphrey-Price  bill.  Senate  144, 
which  Is  before  the  Senate  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RuaAL  Elkctkic  Ststxms  in  Rcoiom  I 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  September  30-October  1,  1957.  by  rural 
electric  systems  operating  In  the  States  of 
Delaware.  Maine.  Marylahd.  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Vermont  and  Virginia: 

"axoacANizATiON  or  axa 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1936 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  adminis- 
tration of  REA  and  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administrator  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for 
a  10-year  term  to  Insure  nonpartisan,  non- 
polltlcal administration;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  In 
REA  without  first  consulting  the  proper 
congressional  committees  and  other  Inter- 
ested groups;  and 

"Whereas  In  June  1057.  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loana 
of  9500,000  or  more  be  rrvlewed  by  peraona 
outside  RBA;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  oppoaed 
to  any  reorgaiilantlon  of  REA  which  will  al- 
low partisan  control;  we  are  absolutely  op- 
posed to  this  recent  action  by  Secretary 
Benson  which  threatens  to  make  REA  a 
partisan  political  agency;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  aa  aoon  aa  the  Congress  re- 
convenes In  January  that  a  bill  be  Intro- 
duced and  passed  exempting  REA  from  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1953  and  that  thla 
same  bill  stipulate  that  REA  Is  to  be  re- 
established on  a  nonpartisan  basis  as  It  was 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Ri|organlzatlon 
Act."  i 

RuitAL  ELrcntic  Systems  in  Region  II 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Atlanta.  Oa., 
October  17-18,  1957.  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems operating  In  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Florida  and  South  Carolina: 

"KEOnCANIZATION    OF    BEA 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1936 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  adminis- 
tration of  REA  and  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administrator  to  the  Pres- 
ident, with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for 
a  10-year  term  to  insure  nonpartisan,  non- 
]X)lltlcal  administration;  and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  make  no  changes 
In  REA  without  first  consulting  the  proper 
congressional  committees  and  other  Inter- 
ested groups;  and 

"Whereas  in  hla  letter  to  Senator 
Humphrey  dated  August  30.  1957  Secretary 
Benson  asserts  that  he  has  the  authority  to 
'review,  reverse,  amend,  annul,  or  affirm'  all 
proceedings  in  REA  or  other  agencies:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 
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"Resolved.  That  we  are  yigoroualy  opposed 
to  this  recent  action  by  Secretary  Benson 
which  threatens  to  make  REA  a  partisan 
political  agency;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
reconvenes  in  January,  a  bill  be  Introduced 
and  passed  exempting  REA  from  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1953  and  that  this  same 
bill  stipulate  that  REA  is  to  be  reesUblUhed 
as  It  was  prior  to  the  pfusage  of  the  Re- 
organization Act." 

RtTBAL  BLXcraic  Systeics  in  Region  in 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Mobile,  Ala., 
October  14-15,  1957,  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems operating  In  the  Statea  of  Alabama,  Mla- 
aUslppl,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee: 

"KEOBGAMIZATION    Of   REA 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1936 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  administra- 
tion of  RKA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  administrator  by  the  President, 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10- 
year  term  to  Insure  nonpartisan,  nonjMlltlcal 
administration;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  In 
REA  without  first  consulting  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  and  other  interested 
groups:  and 

"Whereas  In  June,  1057,  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  peraona 
cutslde  REA:   now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  RSA  which  will 
allow  partisan  control;  we  are  abeolutely 
opposed  to  this  recent  action  by  Secretary 
Benson  which  threatens  to  make  REA  a 
partisan  political  agency;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  as  aoon  as  the  Congreaa 
reconvenes  In  January,  a  blU  be  Introduced 
and  passed  exempting  REA  from  the  Reor- 
ganlEatlon  Act  of  1963  and  that  this  aama 
bin  stipulate  that  RSA  U  to  be  reesUbllahed 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  aa  it  was  prior  to 
the  paaeage  of  the  Reorganlaatlon  Act." 

RtnuL  iLEcnuc  SririMa  in  Rcoion  IV 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  in  Toledo.  Ohio, 
September  16-17,  1957.  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems operating  In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Michigan,  und  West  Virginia: 

"acoaoANizATioN  or  axA 

"Whereas  the  original  RKA  Act  of  1036 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  admlnla- 
tratlon  of  RKA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  President, 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10- 
year  term  to  Insure  nonp>artlsan,  nonpolltlcal 
administration;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agrlculttu^  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional conunlttee  to  naake  no  changes  In 
REA  without  first  consulting  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  and  other  interested 
groups;  and 

"Whereas  In  June,  1057,  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  reqtilring  that  all  loana 
of  $500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  persons 
outside  REA:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA;  we  are  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  this  recent  action  by  Sec- 
retary Benson  which  threatens  to  make  REA 
a  partisan  political  agency;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  That  aa  aoon  aa  the  Congreaa 
reconvenes  in  January  that  a  bill  be  intro- 
duced and  passed  eezmptlng  RKA  from  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1953  and  that  this 
same  bUl  stipulate  that  REA  is  to  be  reestab- 
lished aa  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Reorganization  Act." 

Rural  Ei.xcnuc  Srsmca  ov  Rzaioir  V 
The  following  reaoluUon  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Springfield,  m.. 


October  10-11,  1957,  by  rural  electric  systems 
operating  in  the  Statea  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wiaconaln: 

"REORGANIZATION  OV  RKA 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1936 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  administra- 
tion of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  President 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10- 
year  term  to  Insxire  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal 
administration;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  In  REA 
without  first  consulting  the  proper  congres- 
sional committees  and  other  interested 
groups;  and 

"Whereas  In  June  1957,  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  persons 
outside  REA:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA  which  wlU  al- 
low partisan  control;  we  are  absolutely  op- 
posed to  this  recent  action  by  Secretary  Ben- 
son which  ttireatens  to  make  REA  a  partisan 
political  agency;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January  a  bill  be  introduced  and 
passed  exempting  REA  from  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1953  and  that  this  same  bill  stipu- 
late that  REA  Is  to  be  reestablished  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  as  It  was  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Reorganization  Act." 

Rttral  Eucctric  STamcs  in  Region  VI 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn..  October  31-November  1,  1957,  by  rural 
electric  systems  operating  In  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota: 

"asoaoANisATioN  or  axA 

"Whereaa  the  original  RKA  Act  of  1036  pro- 
vided for  strictly  nonpartisan  adnUnistra- 
tion  of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  Preaident, 
with  confirmaUon  by  the  Senate  for  a  10- 
year  term  to  Insure  nonpartlaan,  nonpolltlcal 
administration;  and 

"Whereaa  Secretary  of  Africulturc  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  hlmaelf  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  In 
REA  without  first  consulting  the  proper 
congressional  committees  and  other  inter- 
ested groups;  and 

"Whereas  in  June  10S7,  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans  of 
$500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  persons  out- 
side REA:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  oppoeed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA;  we  are  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  this  recent  action  by  Sec- 
retary Benson  which  threatens  to  make  REA 
a  partisan,  j>ollUcal  agency;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  as  soon  aa  the 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January  that  a  bill 
be  introduced  and  passed  exempting  REA 
from  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1953  and  that 
this  same  bUl  stiptUate  that  REA  is  to  be 
reestablished  as  it  was  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Reorganization  Act." 

RuRAi.  Klsctric  Ststkics  in  Region  VII 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Cheyenne,  Wye, 
September  23-24,  1957,  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems operating  in  the  States  of  Colorado. 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming: 

"■■OlOAinZATION    or  KEA 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1936 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  administra- 
tion of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  President 
with  oonflrmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10-year 
term  to  Insure  nonpartisan,  nonpolltical 
administration;  and 

"WhentM  Secretary  at  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 


sional committee  to  make  no  changes  in  SKA 
without  first  consulting  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  and  other  interested 
groups;  and 

"Whereas  in  June  1957  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans  at 
$500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  persons  out- 
side REA:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  vlgorotisly  oppoeed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA;  we  are  abso- 
lutely exposed  to  this  recent  action  by  Secre- 
tary Benson  which  threatens  to  make  REA  a 
partisan  political  agency;  and  be  It  f\irther 

"Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
reconvenes  in  January  that  a  bill  be  intro- 
duced and  passed  exempting  REA  from  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1953  and  that  this  same 
bill  stipulate  that  REA  is  to  be  reestablished 
as  It  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Reorganization  Act." 

rttsal  B.rCTRic  Systems  in  Region  vm 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  September  19-20,  1957,  by  niral  electric 
systems  operating  In  the  States  of  C^dahoma, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Misfiouri: 

"REORCANIZATTON    OT  REA 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vided for  strictly  nonpartisan  administration 
of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
an  administrator  by  the  President,  with  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  for  a  10-year  term 
to  Insure  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal  admin- 
istration; and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  In  REA 
without  flrst  consulting  the  proper  congres- 
sional committees  and  other  interested 
groups;  and 

"Whereas  In  June  1957  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loana 
of  $500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  persons 
outside  RBA;  and 

"Whereas  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Ht7M- 
prrey  dated  August  80,  1067.  Secretary  Ben- 
son asserts  that  he  haa  the  authority  to 
'review,  reverse,  amend,  annul,  or  alBrm'  all 
proceedings  in  REA  or  other  agenciea:  Now, 
therefore,   be   it 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  vlgorotisly  opposed 
to  this  recent  action  by  Secretary  Benson 
which  threatens  to  make  RKA  a  partisan 
political  agency;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
reconvenes  in  January  that  a  bill  be  Intro- 
duced and  passed  exempting  REA  from  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1953  and  that  this 
same  bill  stipulate  that  RKA  is  to  be  re- 
established as  it  was  prior  to  passage  of  the  \ 
Reorganization  Act." 

RxnuL  Electric  Systems  nt  Region  IX 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Portland.  Oreg., 
November  4-5,  1957,  by  rural  electric  systems 
operating  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Alaska: 

"REORGANIZATION   OF   RKA 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vided for  strictly  nonpartisan  administra- 
tion of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  President, 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10- 
year  term  to  Insvire  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal 
administration;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  in 
REA  without  first  constiltlng  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  and  other  Interested 
groups;  and 

"Whereas  in  June  1967,  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  RKA  by  requiring  that  all  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  persons 
outside  REA:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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-Mtsolv^d,  That  w  »r«  vtgoroualy  oppoMd 
to  anj  rcorganlMUon  of  RKA  whlob  will 
allow  partisan  oontrol;  w*  art  abaolutaly 
oppoMd  to  thU  recent  action  by  Secretary 
Benaon  whloh  threaten*  to  malM  MA  a  par« 
tlean  political  affenoy;  and  be  It  further 

"Jt—olvti.  That  M  looa  aa  the  OongreM 
rtoonvenee  In  January  a  bill  b«  Introduoed 
and  paeeed  esemptlnf  USA  from  the  Ite< 
organliaUoa  Act  of  1883,  and  that  thii  same 
bill  itlpulat*  that  RKA  U  to  be  operated  on 
a  nonpartUan  baali  a«  It  waa  prior  to  the 
paaaage  of  the  ReortanlaaUon  Act." 

a««Ai.  iLacTato  STmMs  tm  Rmion  X 

Th«  foUowlng  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Dallai.  Tex.. 
KoTtmber  »-10,  1087,  by  rural  electric  ayi* 
teme  operating  In  the  atatee  of  Ttxae.  Art- 

lona,  axul  New  Meiloo: 

"aaoaoANiiATioM    or    aaa 

"Whereas  the  original  RE  A  Act  of  1038 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  admlnla- 
tratlon  of  RIA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  toy  tha  President, 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10- 
year  term  to  Insure  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal 
administration;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lira 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  In  RXA 
without  first  oonAultlng  the  proper  congres- 
sional committees  and  other  Interested 
groups:  and 

"Whsreas  In  June  1057.  the  Secretary  failed 
to  consiUt  Congress  or  other  Interested 
groups  before  requiring  that  all  loans  of 
1500,000  or  mors  be  reviewed  by  persons  out- 
slds  RXA:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"ttesolved.  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA  which  will  al- 
low partisan  control:  we  are  absolutely  op- 
posed to  this  recent  action  by  Secretary  Ben- 
son which  threatens  to  make  REA  a  parti- 
san political  agency:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
reconvenes  in  January  a  bill  be  Introduced 
and  passed  exempting  REA  from  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1953,  and  that  this  same 
bill  stipulate  that  REA  Is  to  be  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  as  It  was  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Reorganization  Act." 

Resoldtton  Aooptxo  at  thx   iflTH   Annual 
Mkxtino  or  THX  National  Rusal  Electxic 
Co-op.  Association,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Fxbruakt 
3-6.  1058 — Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  U.S. 
Depaxtmknt  o»  Agsicvltxtkx 
Whereas  the  current  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  violated  the  trust  of  the  Congress 
In  regard  to  the  changes  be  has  made  In  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  REA:  and 

Whereas  REA  can  no  longer  function  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  as  a  result  of  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  passage  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1053;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Httmphrkt  has  Introduced 
a  bin,  8.  2990,  providing  "That  section  1  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  shall  not 
hereafter  apply  to  the  Rural  Electrincatlon 
Administration,  and  there  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trincatlon Administration  all  functions 
which  were  transferred  from  the  Administra- 
tor to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  such 
Reorganization  Plan";  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved.  That  we  support  S.  2990  which 
would  rectify  the  situation. 

RtTRAL  Electric  Systems  in  Region  I 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the   regional    meeting   held    in   Burlington, 
Vt..  September  25-2B.  1958.  by  r\u-al  electric 
systems  operating  in  the  States  of  Delaware 
Maine.  Maryland,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York.  PennsylvanU.  North  Carolina 
Vermont  and  Virginia : 
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"XBA  aaoaekANiSATiojr 

"Whsrtas  the  original  RKA  Act  of  1086  pro- 
vided for  strictly  nonparUsan  administration 
of  RXA  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
an  AdnUnlstrator  by  ths  Presldsnt,  with  con. 
ftrmatlon  by  ths  Bsnats  for  a  10-ysar  tsrm  to 
Insure  nonparUsan.  nonpolltlcal  administra- 
tion; and 

"Whsrsas  Secrstary  of  Agriculture  Xnra 
Taft  Benson  plsdged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional oommlttM  to  maks  no  changes  In 
REA  without  first  consul Ung  the  proper  con- 
gressional commlttsee  and  other  iulereeted 
groups:  and 

"Whsrsas  In  June  1087,  ths  SscreUry  did 
rsorganlM  RXA  by  requiring  that  all  loans 
of  1800,000  or  more,  and  that  all  loans  of 
whatsver  amount,  to  new  borrowers,  be  re- 
viewed by  the  BecreUry's  office;  and 

"Whsrsas  Secretary  Benson  hM  supported 
a  bill  In  Congress  which  would  drastically  in- 
crsass  Interest  rates  and  drive  electric  and 
telephone  oooperatlvee  to  Wall  Street  for 
their  financing:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"lletolvtd.  That  ws  ars  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganliatlon  of  RXA;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther. 

"Rfolved.  That  as  soon  as  ths  new  Con- 
gress  convenes  In  1050  a  bill  identical  or 
similar  to  the  Humphrey-Price  bill  of  lOSg, 
which  would  restore  to  the  RKA  Administra- 
tor all  of  the  functions  and  authority  vested 
in  him  by  the  original  act  of  1038.  be  in- 
troduced and  passed." 

RUSAL   BLBCTSIC   8TSTCMS   IN   RCQION   II 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeUng  held  In  St.  Petersburg, 
Pla..  November  3-4.  1088.  by  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  operaUng  in  the  SUtee  of  Geor- 
gia. Florida,  and  South  Carolina: 

"RXOROANtaATION  OF  REA 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1036 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  adminis- 
tration of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  President, 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10- 
year  term  to  Insure  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal 
administration;  and 

"Whereas  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  in 
REA  without  first  consulting  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  and  other  interested 
groups:  and 

"Whereas  in  June  1057,  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  aU  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more,  and  that  all  loans  of 
whatever  amount,  to  new  borrowers,  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary's  office;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  Benson  has  supported 
a  bill  in  Congress  which  would  drastically 
increase  Interest  rates  and  drive  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  to  Wall  Street  for 
their  financing:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  as  soon  as  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  In  1959  a  bill  Identical  or 
similar  to  the  Humphrey-Price  bill  of  1958,  as 
amended  by  the  House  subcommittee,  which 
would  restore  to  the  REA  Administrator  all 
of  the  functions  and  authority  vested  In 
him  by  the  original  act  of  1936,  be  Intro- 
duced and  passed." 

Rural  Electric  Systems  in  Region  III 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Oatllnburg, 
Tenn..  September  16-16.  1958,  by  rural  elec- 
tric systems  operating  In  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee: 

"REA  RXORGANIZATION 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  in 
REA  without  first  consulting  the  proper 
congressional  committees  and  other  inter- 
ested groups;  and 

"Whereas  in  June  1067.  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans 


of  8800,000  or  more,  and  all  loans  of  whst- 
STsr  amount  to  new  borrowers,  be  reviewed    ^ 
by  tbt  Sscrstaryl  ofllct:   Now,   therefore, 
belt 

"Jtssolsed.  That  we  ars  vigorously  oppossd 
to  any  rsorganlaaUon  of  RXA;  and  be  It 
further 

"Ataolvtd.  That  ths  new  Congress  oon- 
vsning  In  1080  be  urged  to  Introduce  and 
pass  a  bin  Identical  or  similar  to  ths 
Kumphrey-Prlcs  bUi  of  lOM,  which  would 
rsiturs  to  the  REA  Admlntktriitor  all  of  the 
functions  and  authority  vested  In  him  by 
the  original  RKA  Act  of  1086.  be  introduced 
and  pass." 

RtnuL  BLSCTtto  STaniMS  im  Rbuom  tV 
Ths  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 

the  regional  meeUng  held  in  French  Lick. 

Ind..  September  4-8.  1088.  by  rural  slMUlc 

systems   operating   in    ths   States   of   Ohio. 

Indians.  Michigan  and  West  Virginia: 

"axA  asoaaAMnunoM 

"Whereas  ths  original  RKA  Act  of  1096 
providsd  for  strictly  nonpartisan  administra- 
tion of  RKA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  Freeldent. 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10-year 
Urm  to  Insure  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal  ad- 
ministration; and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ttra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  In 
RKA  without  first  consulting  the  proper  con- 
greeslonal  committee  and  other  interacted 
grouiM:  and 

"Whereas  In  June  1087  the  Secretary  did 
reorganise  RKA  by  requiring  that  ah  loans 
of  $800,000  or  more  and  all  loans  of  what- 
ever amount  to  new  borrowers,  be  reviewed 
by  the  Secretary's  office;  snd 

"Whereas  SecreUry  Benson  has  proposed  a 
bill  to  the  Congress  which  would  drastically 
increase  interest  rates  and  drive  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  to  Wall  Street  for 
their  nnanclng:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  RKA;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  as  soon  as  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  in  1050  a  bill  IdenUcal  or 
similar  to  the  Humphrey-Price  bill  of  1086. 
which  would  restore  to  the  REA  Administra- 
tor all  of  the  functions  and  authority  vested 
in  him  by  the  original  act  of  1036,  be  intro- 
duced and  passed." 

Rural  Electric  Systems  in  Region  V 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  In  Madison.  Wis.. 
September  29-30,  1958.  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems operating  In  the  States  of  Illinois.  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin: 

"RXA    REORGANIZATIOM 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1936 
provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan  adminis- 
tration of  REA  and  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Administrator  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for 
a  10-year  term  to  insure  nonpartisan,  non- 
polltlcal administration;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bxra 
Taft  Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  In 
RKA  without  first  consulting  the  proper  con- 
gressional committee  and  other  Interested 
groups;  and 

"Whereas  In  June  1967.  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more,  and  that  ail  loans  of 
whatever  amount,  to  new  tMrrowers.  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary's  office;   and 

"Whereas  Secretary  Benson  has  supported 
a  bill  in  Congress  which  would  drastically 
Increase  interest  rates  and  drive  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  to  Wall  Street  for 
their  financing:  Now,  therefore.  l>e  It 

Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA;  and  be  it 
further 
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"Besolved,  That  as  soon 'as  ths  nsw  Con- 
grass  oonvsnss  In  1050  a  bill  Idsntloal  or 
almUar  to  ths  Humphrsy-Prloe  bill  of  1068. 
which  would  reetore  to  the  RBA  Administra- 
tor all  of  ths  functions  and  authority  vested 
in  him  by  ths  original  act  of  1086,  b«  Intro- 
tfuosd  and  paassd." 


BvaaL  BLBonuo  BrarBaM  tit  RaoiON  VX 
Th$  foUowlni  rsaolutlon  was  adoptad  at 
ths  rational  msetinf  hsld  In  Bismarck, 
If .  Dak..  October  117-ag.  1086,  by  rural  slsctrle 
systsms  opsrating  In  ths  SUtee  of  Minnesou. 
North  Dakou.  and  South  Dakota : 

"aiA  tlOaOANlBATtON 

"Whsrsas  ths  original  RBA  Act  of  1086  pro- 
vidsd for  suietly  nonparUsan  administration 
of  RBA  and  providsd  for  ths  sppolntment  of 
an  Administrator  by  ths  Prssldsnt,  with  con- 
firms uon  by  ths  Ssnsts  for  a  10-year  term  to 
insurs  nonpartUan,  nonpolitical  administra- 
tion: and 

"Whsrsas  BscrsUry  of  Agrlculturs.  Mm% 
Taft  Bsnson,  pledged  himself  to  a  oongrss- 
sionai  oonunlttss  to  make  no  changes  in  RKA 
without  first  consulting  ths  proper  congres- 
sional eoounittsss  and  othsr  inurestsd 
groups;  and 

"Whsrsas  In  Juns  1087.  ths  Secretary  did 
reorganise  RXA  by  requiring  that  all  loans  of 
$500,000  or  mors,  and  that  all  loans  of  whst- 
ever  amount,  to  new  borrowart,  bs  reviewed 
by  the  Secretary's  office;  snd 

"Whereas  Secretary  Benson  has  supported 
a  bin  in  Congress  which  would  drastically 
Increass  interest  rates  and  drive  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  to  Wall  Street  for 
their  financing:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganisation  of  RXA;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Reaolved.  That  as  soon  as  ths  new  Cbn- 
greee  convenes  In  1050  a  bill  identical  or  sim- 
ilar to  ths  Humphrey-Price  bill  of  1053, 
which  would  restore  to  the  RBA  Administra- 
tor all  of  the  functions  and  authority  vested 
in  him  by  the  original  act  of  1036.  be  intro- 
duoed and  passed." 

Rural  Blbctsic  Systems  xk  Rsoion  vn 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeting  held  in  Denver,  Colo., 
November  10-11.  1068,  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tena  operating  in  the  Statee  of  Colorado. 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming: 

"SEA   RaoeOAlfXSiTIOlV 

"Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  1036  pro- 
vided for  strictly  nonpartisan  administration 
of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appointment  ot 
an  Administrator  by  the  President,  with  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  for  a  10-year  term  to 
Instire  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal  administra- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  bra 
Taft  Benson,  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  in  RKA 
without  first  consulting  the  proper  congree- 
slonal  committees  and  other  interested 
groups;  Rnd 

"Whereas  In  June  1057,  the  Secretary  did 
reorganise  RKA  by  requiring  that  all  loans  of 
6500.000  or  more,  and  that  all  loans  of  what- 
ever amount,  to  new  borrowers,  be  reviewed 
by  the  Secretary's  offloe;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  Benson  has  supported 
a  bill  in  Congress  which  would  drastically 
Incresse  Interest  rates  and  drive  electric  and 
telephone  oooperatlvee  to  Wall  Street  for 
their  financing:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved.  That  as  soon  as  the  new  Cbn- 
grees  convenes  In  1059  a  bUI  identical  or  sim- 
ilar to  the  Humphrey-Price  bill  of  1068. 
as  amended  by  the  House  subcommittee 
which  would  restore  to  the  RKA  Admlnlctra- 
tor  all  of  the  functions  and  authority  vested 
In  him  by  the  original  act  of  1936.  be  Intro- 
duced and 


RUKAL    XLaCTBIO   STSmMS    ZK    RlOION    VIZZ 

The  following  rsoolutlon  was  adoptad  at 
ths  rsglonsl  msstlng  hsld  In  Oklahoma  Olty, 
Okla..  October  80-81.  1068,  by  rural  elaotrio 
sysums  opsrstlng  In  ths  States  of  Arkansas, 
LouUlana.  IClasourl,  and  Oklahoma: 

"asA  atoaoANiBAnoN 
"Whsrsas  ths  original  RBA  Act  of  1088 

providsd  for  itrlctly  nonpartisan  admlnis- 
uatlon  of  RIA  and  providsd  for  ths  appotnt- 
msnt  of  an  Administrator  by  ths  Prssldsnt. 
with  confVrmsUon  by  ths  Bsnau  for  a  10- 
ysar  term  to  Insurs  nonparUsan,  nonpolltlcal 
admlnlstrstlon;  and 

"Whsrsas  Bserstary  of  Agrlculturs  Iva 
Taft  Bsnson  plsdgsd  hlmsslf  to  a  oongrss- 
slonal  oonunlttss  to  maks  no  changes  in 
RBA  without  first  consuiung  ths  proper 
oongrssslonal  commlttsss  and  othsr  inttr- 
sstsd  groups;  and 

"Whsrsas  In  Jims  1087.  ths  Secretary  did 
reorganise  RBA  by  requiring  that  all  loans  of 
8800.000  or  mors,  and  that  all  loans  of  what- 
svsr  amount,  to  nsw  borrowsrs,  bs  rsvlswsd 
by  ths  Sscrstaryli  ofios;  and 

"Whsreas  Secretary  Benson  has  supported 
a  bill  in  Congress  which  would  drastically 
Increase  Interest  ratss  and  drlvs  slsctrle  and 
tslsphons  coopsrattvss  to  Wall  Strsst  for 
their  financing :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  as  soon  as  ths  nsw  Con- 
gress convenes  in  1080  a  bill  identical  or 
similar  to  ths  Humphrey-Pries  of  1088.  as 
amended  by  the  House  subcommittee,  which 
would  restors  to  ths  RBA  Administrator  aU 
of  the  functions  snd  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  original  act  of  1036.  be  Introduced 
and  passsd." 

RUEAL    BLSCTBXC     STSTntS    IN    RlOZOM     IZ 

The  foUowlng  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  regional  meeUng  held  in  Missoula,  Mont.. 
November  13-14.  1058,  by  the  rural  electric 
systems  operating  in  the  States  of  Alaska. 
California.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  Oregon. 
Utah,  and  Washington: 

"In  order  to  further  the  national  objee- 
Uves  of  the  Rural  Klectrlflcation  Act  and  the 
laws  relating  to  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  NaUon's  snergy  resources,  and  in 
order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  low 
coet  power  for  maslmum  development  of 
rural  America,  we  adopt  the  following  legis- 
lative policies,  and  we  urge  otir  leaders  and 
public  officials  to  take  prompt  and  con- 
Unulng  steps  to  bring  these  about: 

"••••» 
-3.  We   urge  Congress  to  reestablish  the 
full  authority  of  the  REA  Administrator  to 
make  loans." 

RuRAX.  Elsctrzc  STsmcs  IN  Region  X 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
ths  regional   meeUng  held   in   Brownsville. 
Tex.,  November  17-18,  1958,  by  rural  electric 
systems  operating  in  the  States  off  Texas 
Arlaona.  and  New  Mexico: 

"SKA  aSOBGANIZATIOH 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress convenes  in  1960  a  bill  Identical  or 
similar  to  the  HUmphrey-Prlce  bill  of  1068, 
as  amended  by  the  House  subcommittee, 
which  would  restore  to  the  REA  Administra- 
tor all  of  the  functions  and  authority  vested 
In  him  by  the  original  act  of  1036.  be  Intro- 
duced and  its  passage  preesbd." 

RssoLxrnow   Adopted  at  thx   17th  Amntial 

MXXTINO  or  THE  NATIONAL   RtTRAL  ELBCIUC 

Co-op.     Association.     WssHiNoroN,     D.O- 
FXBRUAXT  9-12.  1960 

aaOROANIBATIOH  OT  IXA 

Whereas  the  original  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1086  provided  for  stricUy  nonpartisan 
administration  of  BEA  and  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Administrator  by  the 
President,  with  confirmation  by  the  Senate 


for  a  10-yaar  tsrm  to  lasurt  aoapartlsaa, 
nonpolitical  administration:  and 

Whsrsas  Sscrstary  of  Agrletaturs  Xmt 
Taft  Bsnson  plsdgsd  hlmsslf  to  •  oongrss- 
slonal oommlttsa  to  aiaks  no  ehangw  in  RBA 
without  firot  coasulUng  ths  propsr  eoagrss- 
■lonal  oommlttMo  and  othsr  latarsotsd 
groups;  and 

Whsrsas  in  Juns  1987  ths  Bserstary  did 
rsorganlM  RXA  by  rtqulrlng  that  $U  loans 
of  8600,000  or  mors,  and  all  loans  of  what- 
svsr  amount  to  nsw  borrowsrs,  bs  rsvlswsd 
by  ths  Bscrstsry'B  ofltos;  and 

Whsrsas  ths  Humphrsy-Frles  bill  would 
rsitorf  to  ths  RXA  Administrator  all  of  th$ 
functions  and  authority  vsstsd  la  him  by 
ths  original  act  of  1036,  without  divorcing 
RBA  from  ths  Dspartmsnt  of  Agrlculturs: 
Now,  thsrsfors,  bs  it 

"Jlssoived,  That  ws  urgs  ths  Oongroas  to 
pass  ths  Humphrsy-Prlos  bill  as  sarly  ss 
slbls  in  ths  86th  Oongrsss. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BUMPRRE7 
BEFORE  THE  16TH  ANNUAL  BAN- 
QUET OF  THE  FARIiERS  UNION 
GRAIN   TERMINAL   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   Prealdeht.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoto  a  8i>eech 
which  I  delivered  in  DecemlMr  of  1953 
at  the  leth  annual  banquet  of  the  Farm- 
erg  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  in 
StPauL 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
speech,  and  was  Interested  to  find  that 
the  truths  stated  at  that  time  about 
American  agriculture  have  even  stronger 
impact  today.  The  needs  of  the  farm 
segment  of  our  economy,  as  enunciated 
then,  have  increased  in  intensity  today. 
The  rights  of  American  farmers  in  1953 
are  the  same  rights  in  1959.  For  these 
reasons.  I  find  the  remarks  timely;  so  I 
ask  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo. 
as  follows: 


Thx  Pasifxs^  Bill  or  Rsohts 

It  Is  an  honor  to  address  this  16tb  *»n"Hl 
banquet  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal AssocUUon— a  great  enterprlss  sym- 
bolic of  the  growth  and  progress  of  agricul- 
ture In  the  Midwest,  and  symbolic  of  what 
farm  people  can  do  working  together. 

It's  a  thrilling  sight  to  look  out  over  thU 
vast  gathering  of  farmers  from  throughout 
ths  great  breadbasket  of  the  Midwest. 

This  is  Americar— the  eoUd,  determined,  de- 
pendable America — the  deep  roots  ot 
democracy,  embedded  firmly  in  the  eoU. 

America  owes  r  tremendous  debt  of  grati- 
tuds  to  Its  farmars  ot  the  past  and  of  the 
present. 

VOOO   OOa   BASZC    9UWST 

Bvery  farmer  In  the  Nation  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  the  great  ccmtributlon  American 
agriculture  has  made,  and  is  still  malting,  to 
our  country's  growth  and  progress. 

Agriculture  is  basic  to  life  itself.  It  Is  the 
lifeline  of  food  and  fiber,  without  which  we 
cannot  survive. 

Itemers  were  among  our  Nations  found- 
ers. They  paved  Uie  way  for  creation  of  our 
great  NatiOD  ot  today,  by  producing  in  ever- 
increasing  abundance  the  essentials  of  our 
■unrival — ^the  food  and  fiber  we  needed  for  a 
growing  and  struggling  Nation  of  free  people. 

The  struggle  far  food  comes  before  aU  else. 
By  the  ever-increasing  efllciency  of  America's 
fazmen,  in  providing  food  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  othos  about  them  as  well, 
they  have  made  possible  the  r«lease  of  man- 
power to  create  a  mighty  indxistrial  as  weU 
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M  a  rich  ■grioultural   empire   In  our  new 

world. 

rntMM'a  enxivoTH  nr  trv  land 
But  agriculture  baa  contributed  more 
than  food  and  nber  to  our  Nation.  It  haa 
contributed  much  to  our  basic  strength  of 
moral  character,  our  hardiness,  our  respect 
for  family  ties.  It  has  contributed  our 
American  pattern  of  family  farming,  with  Ita 
broad  base  of  Independent  landholders  as  a 
firm  foundation  upon  which  democracy 
could  Burvlve  and  grow. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  say  America 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  farm 
people? 

Farmers  today,  however,  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  They  see  strangely 
familiar  symptoms  of  economic  trouble. 
Farm  prices  have  been  falling  too  far  and 
too  fast.  The  parity  ratio — the  relation  of 
what  a  farmer  receives  to  what  he  must 
pay — haa  gone  steadily  downward.  It  has 
slimiped  to  a  national  average  of  90  percent, 
the  lowest  since  1941.  Its  even  lower  In 
many  States,  and  for  many  Important  com- 
modities. 


April  7 


raaMSB  is  thi  kxtstonk 

Farmers  aren't  the  only  ones  concerned 
about  these  danger  signs.  The  President  and 
Congress  are  concerned.  The  business  com- 
munity Is  growing  increasingly  concerned. 
Why?  Because  we  have  learned  that  agri- 
cultural Income  and  national  prosperity  go 
band  In  hand.  We  have  learned  that  de- 
pressions start  on  the  farm.  We  have 
learned  that  the  economic  problems  of 
agriculture  are  not  Just  farm  problems,  but 
everybody's  problems. 

Agriculture  Is  still  basic  to  America's  econ- 
oniy.  Without  a  sound,  efficient,  abundant, 
prosperous  agriculture,  America's  dynamic 
economy  cannot  long  maintain  ita  expand- 
ing pace  of  higher  living  standards  and 
greater  comforts  of  life  for  all. 

We  have  learned  that  lesson  In  the  past 

the  hard  way.    We  must  never  forget  It. 

There  is  a  public  Interest  responsibility 
toward  agriculture  that  cannot  be  Ignored. 

Our  Government  early  recognized  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  In  the  Nation's  welfare  in  a 
strong  agriculture.  In  a  family-farm  type  of 
agriculture,  by  opening  up  vast  public  lands 
to  homesteadlng  In  order  to  encourage  agri- 
cultural expansion  and  farm  ownership. 

By  making  such  opportunities  available, 
the  Nation  was  repaid  many  times  the  value 
of  Its  investment  in  agriculture's  future. 

And.  If  yomi  pardon  an  aside,  I  very  much 
doubt  If  the  moral  nber  of  our  pioneering 
fathers  was  corrupted  by  accepting  that 
homestead  subsidy  of  free  land. 

HOW  SXIOS  WnU  GEKASXD 

As  o\ir  NaUon  embarked  upon  its  industrial 
development.  It  w&a  business  and  Industry— 
not  agriculture— that  first  shunned  the  risks 
of  the  free  market,  and  asked  for  aid  and 
protection  by  law— the  tariffs,  the  grants  and 
subsidies,  the  power  of  reguUting  produc- 
tion and  competition  to  assure  reasonabla 
profits. 

As  a  new  aristocracy  of  industrial  barons 
developed  in  our  country,  their  Infiuence 
jopon  government  resulted  In  public  policy 
being  designed  more  and  more  to  serve  their 
own  ends— at  the  expense  of  American  agri- 
culture, and  the  American  worklngman 

Our  economy  grew  out  of  balance,  and 
weaker  became  the  foundation  upon  which 
It  all  was  based.  ^^  w«*u»» 

The  rich  grew  richer,  and  the  poor  grew 
poorer.  untU  the  bubble  had  to  beburst 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  you  at  length 
w  on^***'  depression.  Most  of  us  remem- 
^nn^,^°   T""    "^'   ^'^S^*   P~*«l   ^   our 

economic  and  poUtlcal  history. 

.  ^"f "1*^">.  M  usual,  felt  Ita  Impact  flpst. 
longest,  and  hardest.  ""*-«»  nrro, 

of^l*'^''^'  ^^  *°<*  *■  *«»*y  «>•  bellwether 
Of  our  economy,     it  u  where  the  symptoiM 


first  strike,  then  spread  to  the  main  streets, 
the  factories,  and  the  homes  of  all  America, 
rural  and  city  alike. 

PAarrr  ixmcn)  ik  leao's 
Out  of  that  depression  of  the  102O's  and 
19308,  we  learned  that  the  cost  of  depression 
is  far  greater,  in  money  and  human  misery, 
than  any  cost  of  maintaining  a  sound  and 
prosperous  nation. 

From  the  despair  of  the  great  depression, 
agriculture  united  in  a  historic  fight  for 
rightful  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  ita 
role  in  American  life.  It  brought  forth  a 
great  concept  so  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy  that  It  has 
earned  a  permanent  place  in  America's  eco- 
nomic life — the  parity  concept,  of  equality 
for  agriculture. 

All  of  the  efforts  down  through  the  years 
by  our  great  organizations  of  farmers  be- 
came solidly  pinpointed  toward  one  major 
purpose: 

The  clear  declaration  of  public  policy  that 
prices  and  Income  of  farmers  should  be 
maintained  on  a  basis  of  parity  with  indus- 
trial wages  and  industrial  prices. 

None  of  us  should  ever  forget  the  fight  it 
took  to  establish  the  parity  concept  of 
equality  for  agriculture  as  the  law  of  our 
land. 

A  IXW  LEAD  THX  WAT 
The  great  voices  of  that  earlier  historic 
batUe  for  farm  parity- the  voices  of  the 
agricultural  sUtesmen  of  that  day,  Ed 
O'Neal,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. Louis  Taber,  of  the  Grange,  and  yes, 
the  great  voice  of  your  own  hard-hitUng 
Bill  Thatcher— these  voices  refused  to  be 
silenced.  They  knew  they  were  right.  They 
knew  they  were  not  only  fighting  for  farm- 
ers. They  knew  they  were  fighting  for  the 
Bound  economic  welfare  of  America  for  the 
country  they  loved. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  fight.  Powerful  forces 
were  arrayed  against  them.  A  strange  coa- 
lition of  the  unln-'ormed,  the  ill  advised, 
the  men  of  little  faith  and  little  vision, 
looking  backward  Instead  of  ahead  was 
molded  together  and  manipulated  as  a 
front  against  agriculture. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear:  Palrmlnded 
Amer  cans— and  I  think  most  Americans  are 
rairmlnded— have  never  been  against  de- 
cent prices  and  fair  and  equal  treatment  for 
agriculture,  or  for  anyone  else.  But  always 
In  any  society,  there  are  a  few  who  refuse 
to  look  beyond  their  own  money  counting 
tables,  regardless  of  the  public  Interest  that 
may  be  Involved. 

It  is  always  these  vocal  few  who  raise  the 
entirely  false  cry  of  government  Interfer- 
ence with  "free  enterprise."  when  their  own 
toes  are  stepped  upon  in  order  to  assure  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  free  enterprise  to 
all  the  rest  of  ua.  *~— •  •«# 

But  all  the  mUleadlng  attempts  to  distort 
agricultures  Just  plea  for  equality  failed. 

THK  UDBISLATB)   BCONOMT 

•n^!,,^'**^.*  '^'^^'^  »*»"'  o*"  economy, 
and  the  world  we  live  in. 

We  recognized  that  there  no  longer  exists 
a  complete  free  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices a  complete  free  market.  Instead,  we 
faced  up  to  the  fact  that  we  work  and  live 
in  the  midst  of  protective  regulations  by 
government,  firm  prices  administered  by 
business,  fixed  costs  established  by  accepted 
standards  of  fair  wa,jes  and  reasonable  prof- 
its in  other  segments  of  otu-  economy.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  regulations,  utUity  and  trans- 
portation rate  fixing,  tariffs  to  protect  Indus- 
try, minimum  wage  laws,  the  fair  trade  prac- 
tices act  to  eliminate  unfah-  prtoe  cutUng 
and  subsidies  to  ahijiplng  firms,  airlines  and 
newspapers  are  but  a  few  of  many  examples. 

The  farmer  haa  never  lost  his  spirit  of 
Independence.  bU  willingness  to  work,  and 
work  hard. 


VAiaPUiT    NXXDXD 

But  tha  world  about  him  has  changed. 
The  ways  of  farming  have  changed.  The 
world  in  which  he  must  compete  for  sur- 
vival haa  changed.  Manmade  changes  hava 
hemmed  him  In  on  all  sides  by  a  complex, 
legislated  economy,  in  which  he  has  too 
often  become  the  forgotten  man. 

None  of  us  can  thwart  the  tide  of  change. 
Our  task  is  to  keep  abreast  of  change,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progresa  and  the  prob- 
lems It  creates,  and  to  look  to  the  future. 

If  the  former  must  compete  in  a  legis- 
lated economy,  to  ask  him  alone  to  exist  by 
the  simple  standards  of  a  bygone  generation 
Is  like  asking  our  superhighways  of  today  to 
be  governed  by  traffic  rules  of  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days.  Only  confusion  and  tragedy 
can  result. 

In  a  democracy  dedicated  to  serving  all 
the  people,  what  U  wrong  with  farmers  ask- 
ing the  Government — their  govermnent — to 
remember  that  they,  too,  must  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  must  have 
traffic  rules  that  do  not  leave  them  by  the 
wayside  as  everyone  else  zooms  past  on  the 
highway  of  modern  life  and  modem  living? 

Government — your  government — has  the 
obligation,  under  our  Constitution,  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare — not  the  welfare  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Congress  recognUed  that  obligation  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  policy  of  our  country 
that  prices  and  Income  of  farmers  should  be 
maintained  on  a  basis  of  parity  with  other 
segmenU  of  our  economy.  With  fuU  parity 
as  its  goal,  our  government  launched  a 
courageous  and  historic  series  of  naUonal 
farm  programs  aimed  at  achieving  that 
objective. 

Min  OF  carr  combutx 
^om  time  to  time  those  programs  have 
Ljen  changed,  improved,  and  adapted  to  agri- 
culture's changing  needs— but  always  tha 
same  objective  has  been  spelled  out— the  ob- 
JecUve  of  parity  prices  and  parity  income. 

Let  ma  say  right  now.  that  it  has  taken 
nonpartisan  support  from  the  great  farm 
States  of  our  Nation  to  maintain  our  strides 
toward  the  objective,  and  to  withstand  the 
powerful  pressure  that  would  divert  us.  It 
has  taken  the  wholehearted  support  of  men 
who  luiow  and  understand  agriculture,  and 
men  with  plenty  of  gumpUon  to  stand  up 
and  iM  counted — sometimes  against  their 
own  coUeaguea— like  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Republican  Senator  Milt 
YouNo  of  North  Dakota.  I  was  proud  to 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  the 
great  batUe  of  1949  for  the  Russell -Toung 
amendment,  to  keep  our  farm  program  from 
being  diverted  away  from  ita  historic  objec- 
tive. * 

We  have  made  progress,  tremendous  prtjf- 
ress,  under  the  stabilizing  influence  of  our 
national  farm  programs. 

•mx  TAX  raoM  ooai. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  concept  at  fair  re- 
turns for  agriculture  came  other  great  strides 
forward  In  American  farm  life — reasonable 
credit,  sound  conservation,  rural  electrifica- 
tion. We've  tossed  out  tha  keroaana  lan- 
terns, and  brightened  the  rural  countryside 
with  electricity.  We've  eased  the  drudgery 
of  farm  life  by  bringing  the  blessings  oC 
modern  conveniences  and  modern  power  to 
the  farm.  We've  checked  the  depleUon  and 
waste  of  America's  potenUal  producUvlty.  by 
lifting  the  face  of  the  rural  coxmtrysida 
through  sound  conservation  farming.  We've 
strengthened  tha  opportunltiea  for  farm 
ownership,  by  a  credit  structure  geared  to 
agrlculttire's  needs.  We  breathed  now  Ufa. 
new  hope,  new  opportunity  into  a  prostrate 
rural  Amerlcar— and  with  it,  we  breathed  new 
strength  and  new  stability  Into  tha  entire 
American  economy. 

n-om  such  gains  we  can  never  turn  back. 
Tet  the  real  job  has  Just  begun.  We  are 
Btili  far  from  our  goal,  far  from  the  original 
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objective  of  equality  which  agriculture 
started  out  to  achieve.  And  there  are  stUI 
forces  at  work  to  divert  vm  from  that  ob- 
jective, both  through  misguided  differences 
of  opinion  over  methods  of  achieving  it, 
and  deliberate  intent  to  keep  us  from 
achieving  it.  Together,  they  make  a  formi- 
dable foe. 

LABOB    aZCAIXa    PAST 

By  devlotis  means.  th«-y  seek  to  divide  and 
divert  the  farm  \inlty  of  this  country.  They 
try  to  turn  consumers  against  farmers,  to 
turn  farmers  against  labor,  and  labor  against 
farmers,  and  to  even  turn  farmers  against 
farmers — to  split  your  own  household  against 
you. 

They  are  falling  on  cne  front.  American 
labor  is  still  the  farmer's  best  friend.  They 
are  your  customers,  yet  they  know  you  are 
their  customers,  too.  They,  too,  haven't  for- 
gotten grim  lessons  of  the  past;  and  they 
are  worried  about  dangerous  symptoms  of 
the  present.  They  want  farmers  to  have  de- 
cent prices  and  decent  incomes.  Just  as  they 
want  such  goals  for  themselves.  They  know 
that  only  in  a  well-tulanced.  expanding 
economy  can  higher  living  standards  be 
maintained  for  all.  Farmers  need  more  of 
such    understanding   among  consumers. 

raaif  sanks  iiaxACHCD 

But  the  forces  historically  alined  against 
you  have  gained  on  ar.  other  front.  They 
have  split  the  ranks  of  agriculture  Itself. 

At  a  time  when  unity  <if  purpose  is  needed 
In  agriculture  as  never  bttfore  since  the  great 
crusade  of  1933,  new  leadership  of  some 
major  farm  groups  baa  wavered  from  the 
very  objectives  upon  wlilch  their  own  or- 
ganizations grew  great  and  powerful.  In  the 
heat  of  controversy  over  how  such  objectives 
can  t>est  be  achieved,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly, they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
diverted    from    the  objectives   themselves. 

Where  now  are  the  voices  of  Ed  ONell  and 
Louis  Taber,  forceful  voices  crying  out  for 
full  parity,  for  full  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  for  agriculture? 

Thank  God  the  great  vcice  of  Bill  Thatcher 
has  never  been  stilled,  has  never  wavered, 
has  never  l>een  sldetrac):ed  from  the  main 
line  of  agriculture's  fight  for  full  economic 
equality. 

Tou  can  be  thankful,  too,  for  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  Jim  Patton  as  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

CTA  PACZO  THK  PICHT 

Kvery  farmer-stockbolder  of  OTA  can  be 
proud  of  the  great  record  of  achievement  and 
service  of  this  cooperatl'^e  grain  marketing 
organization.  It  has  done  more  than  serve 
you  well.  It  has  fought  for  you.  Along 
with  the  Farmers  Union,  with  which  it  Is 
affiliated,  it  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  for  a  sqtuuv  deal  for 
all  farmers. 

Agrlculttire  needs  such  vigorous  cham- 
pions today. 

Agriculture  would  do  well,  today,  to  bark- 
en back  to  the  wise  words  of  Ed  OTVeil  In 
1941,  when  he  prophetically  said: 

"This  issue  raised  Is  vfry  clear  •  •  •  that 
issue  la  whether  the  parity  objective  is  to 
be  a  reality  for  American  farmers,  or  wheth- 
er it  ia  to  be  merely  an  illusive  mirage, 
constantly  dangled  heton  the  eyes  of  farm- 
ers, but  which  they  are  never  permitted  to 
attain." 

Mow,  as  then,  that  Is  the  Issue. 

The  Issue  is  Joined;  the  battle  lines  are 
being  drawn. 

■om  WAirr  junoub  iaw 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  thoae  lacking 
faith  in  democracy,  men  of  little  vision  and 
less  confidence  In  America's  ability  to  main- 
tain a  dynamic,  expanding  economy.  They 
are  the  flexers.  holding  to  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity,  an  outmoded  philosophy  of  survival 
by  Jungle  laws  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  h«Te  thoee  holding 
firm  to  the  convtotion  that  goremment  in  a 


democracy  must  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, with  equality  of  economic  growth  and 
progress. 

Between  these  groups  is  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  population  which,  unfor- 
tunately, falls  to  fuUy  realize  how  much 
everyone  is  involved.  They  have  taken  our 
abundance  for  granted.  America  has  never 
suffered  scarcity.  As  a  result,  many  haven't 
stopped  to  realize  perhaps,  how  our  abun- 
dance haa  kept  prices  to  consumers  reason- 
able. A  smaller  percentage  of  otir  Income  is 
required  to  purchase  food  and  clothes  In 
America  than  anywhere  else  on  earth,  freeing 
more  money  for  purchase  of  homes,  auto- 
mobiles, television  sets,  and  other  products 
keeping  the  wheels  of  Industry  and  com- 
merce spinning.  All  of  us  should  be  con- 
cerned about  what  makes  that  abundance 
of  food  possible.  We  should  be  looking 
ahead,  too,  at  ovu*  population  growth  of 
2,700,000  a  year — new  people  who  have  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  provided  with  Jobs. 
They,  too,  have  a  stake  in  this  struggle. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  present  farm 
programs  are  perfect. 

It  is  whether  we  hold  firm  to  the  basic 
objective  of  those  farm  programs — the  right 
of  farmers  to  equal  economic  opportunity — 
while  seeking  to  improve  our  means  of 
achieving  It. 

The  challenge  is  to  go  ahead,  rather  than 
turn  backward. 

With  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  same 
historic  goal,  there  Is  much  more  that  we  can 
and  must  do — and  do  now. 

A  TIKE   rOB   COUBAGX 

We  must  point  closer  to  the  income  objec- 
tives set  forth  time  after  time  in  our  farm 
legislation,  the  take-home  pay  the  farmer  re- 
ceives. We  must  raise  our  sights,  rather 
than  lower  them,  toward  effective  devices  to 
achieve  full  parity. 

We  need  to  extend  price  protection  to  the 
major  Income-producing  perishable  commod- 
ities, as  well  as  the  storable  products.  Tb 
achieve  such  price  protection,  we  mtist  use 
the  methods  or  combination  of  methods 
most  effective  for  each  conunodlty.  A  diver- 
sified agriculture  may  call  for  a  diversified 
approach.  On  those  commodities  where  the 
price  support  system  has  worked  well,  l>oth 
to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  and  the  con- 
stuner,  let  there  be  no  tinkering  or  tamper- 
ing. For  thoee  commodities,  particularly  in 
the  perishable  field,  where  experience  may  re- 
veal the  need  for  improved  methods  of  price 
protection,  let  us  have  the  courage  and  the 
imagination  to  try  new  methods.  This  is 
within  the  American  spirit.  We  are  not 
hidebound  by  doctrine  or  theory.  We  are  a 
practical  people.  As  Buch.  all  of  us  want  to 
see  food  used,  not  wasted. 

LONG  PLAN  aXQUnUD 

We  need  longer  range  assurance  of  sta- 
bility for  agriculture.  The  American  farmer 
Justly  deserves  a  long-range  policy  he  can 
depend  upon.  Temporary  extension  of  leg- 
islation, year  by  year,  does  not  represent  a 
policy;  it  represents  only  expediency.  Con- 
stant uncertainty  as  to  the  long-range  agri- 
cultural poUcy  is  within  Itself  a  source  of 
instability  within  the  market  place.  Farmers 
must  not  be  left  to  the  discretionary  whims 
of  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Discretion- 
ary authority  will  always  mean  indecision 
and  uncertainty;  mandatory  protection  un- 
der the  law  means  certainty  and  stability. 
The  time  is  at  hand  to  quit  treating  agrlcul- 
tvuml  policy  as  if  it  were  a  biennial  political 
football,  to  be  kicked  around  every  election 
year. 

Effective  price  protection,  of  course.  Is  Just 
a  foundation. 

IMPOST  CUBB8  VITAL 

We  need  to  develop  new  outlets  and  uses 
for  our  food  and  fiber.  We  need  to  learn  to 
live  with  abundance,  and  use  It  wisely  few 
the  greatest  good  of  humanity.  To  protect 
and  expand  areas  of  freedom  In  this  world. 


we  must  think  of  full  stoouM^hs  as  well  aa 
full  cartridge  belts. 

We  need  expanded  international  trade,  but 
we  need  at  the  same  time,  conunon  sense  pro- 
tection against  certain  groupa  of  farmers 
having  to  suffer  economic  losses  amounting 
to  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  our  foreign  trade  policies.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  increasingly  serious 
problem  of  competing  barley,  rye,  and  oat 
imports  from  Canada.  I  want  to  ccHnmend 
both  Senators  Bnx  Langxb  and  Milt  Young 
for  their  leadership  in  seeking  the  proper  use 
of  the  protective  atimlnlstratlve  devices  Con- 
gress has  had  the  w  Isdom  to  provide  for  such 
a  situation,  a  fight  In  which  I  have  given  my 
wholehearted  support. 

We  need  assurances  that  production  restric- 
tions shall  not  be  placed  up>on  any  important 
food  commodity  at  any  point  below  the  total 
of  domestic  constuner  need,  plus  normal  ex- 
ports and  an  adequate  safety  reserve  includ- 
ing a  special  reserve  for  use  in  strengthening 
ovjT  foreign  policy.  In  acreage  restrictions  on 
wheat,  we  need  recognition  of  the  differen- 
tials In  types  and  qualities,  some  of  which  are 
In  short  supply  while  others  are  In  surplus. 
Wheat  is  not  Just  wheat;  It  has  many  varie- 
ties, used  for  different  purposes.  Durum  is 
an  example  of  a  variety  of  which  we  need 
more,  rather  than  less. 

CONSXKVAHOK 

We  need  adequate.  Incentive  premiums  to 
convert  diverted  acres  under  production  re- 
strictions to  soil  building  conservation  prac- 
tices, rather  than  to  otho-  competing  and 
soil -depleting  crops. 

We  must  make  greater  progress  in  con- 
servation. We  must  harness  the  destructive 
force  of  excess  water,  and  convert  it  to  con- 
structive use.  We  mvist  extend  rural  tele- 
phone service  to  farm  homes  of  America,  Just 
as  we  have  extended  electric  light  and  power. 
We  must  continue  our  progress  In  research 
and  marketing  efficiency. 

Obviously,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
to  improve  our  farm  legislation — without 
taking  away  any  of  the  advantages  it  now 
offers.  It  is  in  that  spirit  Congress  must  ap- 
proach iU  task  of  writing  firm,  constructive, 
long-range  farm  legislation  at  its  forthcom- 
ing session.  And,  It  is  In  that  spirit,  I  am 
stire,  that  my  Senate  colleagues  of  the  great 
agrlcultiuul  Midwest  and  South  will  stand 
firmly  together,  regardless  of  party. 

American  agriculture,  at  long  last,  has 
come  of  age. 

It  accepts  responsibility  to  be  concerned 
at>out  the  weU- being  of  all  the  American 
people. 

DOM'T   WANT   PAVOSITIBU 

Farmers  asked  only  what  Is  rightfully 
theirs,  by  their  heritage  as  American  citi- 
zens: The  right  of  equal  treatment  and 
equal  respect,  under  the  law  of  our  land. 

1  know  that  is  your  conviction.  I  know 
it  has  long  been  mine.  But  it  is  time  that 
all  the  American  people  recognized  and 
accepted  that  right  of  equality  for  agricul- 
ture. It's  time  they  accepted  It  as  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  entire  Nation — not  Just 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  alone. 

Toni^t  marks  the  162d  anniversary  of 
our  Nation's  Bill  of  Rights.  As  a  nation. 
we  are  dedicated  to  preservation  of  these 
rights  of  all  the  people,  rights  we  hold  to 
be  inalienable.  We  guard  and  protect  theae 
rights  zealously.  They  are  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  OMi  democracy. 

But,  perhaps  it  is  time  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  also  dedicate  otirselves  to  preserva- 
tion of  certain  rights  for  the  American 
farmer,  as  the  custodian  at  the  Tcry  basis 
of  our  national  life. 

PABIC    BILL   OP   HIOHTB 

I  propose  as  a  standard  from  which  agrl- 
ctilture  shotild  never  again  retreat  this 
fanner's  bill  of  rights : 

1.  The  right  to  full  equality  of  economic 
opportunity. 
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a.  Th«  light  for  Improved  standarda  of 
rural  living. 

3.  The  rlgbt  of  reasonable  protection 
against  natural  hazards. 

4.  The  right  to  extend  agricultural  free 
enterprise  through  cooperative  action. 

6.  The  right  to  public  cooperation  and 
assistance  In  saving  the  soil. 

e.  The  right  to  preserve  the  social  and 
human  value*  of  family  farming. 

7.  The  right  to  decent  land  tenure  which 
would  encourage  the  desirable  goal  of  farm 
ownership. 

8.  The  right  to  a  democratic  voice  In  his 
own  farm  program. 

9  The  right  to  benefits  of  an  expanding 
world  trade. 

10.  The  right  to  a  long-term  program  of 
food  storage  to  encourage  abundance. 

Much  could  be  said  about  each  of  these 
fundamental  rights  for  agriculture.  They 
Involve  the  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income  for  agriculture  through  more 
reasonable  assurance  of  fair  rewards  and  ade- 
quate incentives  for  those  who  efficiently  and 
abundantly  provide  for  the  food  and  fiber 
nee<l8  of  the  Nation.  They  mean  modern 
schcKsls,  roads,  housing,  and  health  facilities 
and  services  In  rural  areas  equal  to  those 
afforded  city  folks.  They  mean  protection 
against  forces  beyond  agriculture's  own  con- 
trol, through  adequate  farm  credit  facilities 
geared  to  agriculture's  needs;  through  crop 
Insurance,  within  the  farmer's  ability  to  par- 
ticipate, thrdugh  disaster  aid  when  needed  to 
protect  both  the  public  and  the  Individual 
interest:  and  through  price-support  programs 
designed  to  contribute  stability  to  our  entire 
economy,  and  to  protect  the  farmer  from 
being  left  at  the  mercy  of  speculators. 

CO-OPS    NEXD    FBEXOOM 

The  bill  of  rights  for  agrlcultvu-e  means 
the  right  of  farmers  to  self-help  through 
farming  cooperatives  for  marketing  farm 
products,  purchasing  farm  supplies,  and  pro- 
viding essential  services,  such  as  extending 
the  benefits  of  electricity  and  telephones  In 
rural  areas,  with  legal  protection  against 
efforts  to  curtail  the  effective  functioning  of 
such  farm  cooperatives.  They  mean  the 
right  of  aid  In  conserving  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural resources — our  productive  lands, 
water  supplies,  and  forests — so  that  these  re- 
sources will  be  permanently  useful  for  the 
benoflt  of  generations  to  come. 

Tliey  mean  adequate  landlord-tenant  ar- 
rangements for  sharing  the  income  that  the 
soil  produces,  with  adequate  opportunity  for 
tenants  to  advance  up  the  ladder  toward 
farm  ownership.  They  mean  an  effective 
voice  for  the  farmer  in  his  own  destiny  such 
as  farmer  participation  In  both  administra- 
tion and  development  of  farm  programs 
through  democratically  elected  farmer  com- 
mitteemen, and  self-determination  of  the 
needs  of  adjusting  production  to  a  reasonable 
balance  with  demand  through  voluntary 
farmer  referenduma.  They  mean  facilitating 
the  flow  of  farm  exports  to  broaden  the  base 
of  our  farm  economy. 

A  aiGHTrxn.  HEarrAci 

Tlie  farmer's  bill  of  rights  means  greater 
public  recognition  of  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  at  adequate  levels  our 
storage  food  banks  of  feed  and  food  re- 
serves safeguarding  the  Nation  from  any 
eventuality.  They  mean  public  policies 
making  more  effective  use  of  the  abundance 
farmers  are  capable  of  producing,  policies 
enabling  the  farmer  to  see  his  food  iised 
wisely,  rather  than  be  wasted;  to  see  the  out- 
put of  his  land  and  his  toll  make  Its  utmost 
contribution  toward  stamping  out  hunger 
and  deprivation  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
serving  as  the  humanitarian  arm  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  In  our  efforts  to  create 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  world. 

These.  I  believe,  are  basic  rights  of  Amer- 
lean  agriculture. 


They  are  not  new  rights.  They  are  not 
rights  of  special  privilege,  gained  through 
misuse  or  abuse  of  tremendous  power  over 

the  lifelines  of  the  Nation'!  food  supply. 

WK'VX    KAllNKD    TRK    RIOKT 

Rather,  they  are  rights  of  historic  prece- 
dent, earned  by  tlie  great  and  continuing 
contribution  of  agriculture  to  American  life — 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Nation's  needs  in  peace 
or  war.  In  good  times  or  bad.  at  personal 
profit  or  personal  loss. 

They  are  rights  set  forth  as  public  policy, 
time  after  time.  In  the  objectives  of  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

They  need  reiterating  now  only  as  a  guid- 
ing beacon  of  light,  cast  upon  the  darkness 
of  confusion  surrounding  current  contro- 
versy over  America's  farm  policy. 

They  must  be  Just  as  zealously  guarded, 
against  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  them,  as 
we  guard  other  historic  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  of  freedom  in  our  democracy. 

That.  I  believe,  should  be  American  agri- 
culture's rallying  point  for  unity  today — and 
the  Nation's  challenge  to  fully  exemplify 
the  meaning  of  democracy  as  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1953 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  amend  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
originally  conceived  to  be  operated  as  an 
independent  agency.  The  original  Intent 
of  the  law  was  that  the  REA  program 
should  be  operated  by  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Government.  That  law 
was  changed  somewhat  by  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1939.  and  was  again 
changed  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1953. 

Senate  bill  144  Is  not  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  now  before  us. 
The  bill  has  been  changed  materially  in 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Senate  bill  144  provides  that  the  pro- 
gram "shall  be  exercised  and  adminis- 
tered within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  such  Administrator  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  bill  makes  an  exception  to  that; 
and  the  exception  is  confined  to  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  loans.  The  ex- 
ception does  not  even  include  the  general 
fiscal  policy  of  the  REA. 

An  amendment,  offered  by  me  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  would  establish  the 
REA  as  a  completely  independent 
agency,  as  it  was  originally  conceived. 
That  amendment  to  Senate  bill  144  is 
being  printed.  It  is  now  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  appraising  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  finest  programs  ever  developed  for 
American  farmers.  It  is  something  the 
American  farmers  are  paying  for.  The 
REA  cooperatives  have  had  an  excellent 
record  of  repayment.  The  program  has 
brought  a  new  day  to  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ica not  only  by  the  use  of  electric  lights, 
but  also  by  the  use  of  electric -powered 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  The  program  is 
successful.  The  repayment  record  is 
good.  The  present  Administrator,  Mr. 
David  Hamil,  is  the  finest  REA  Adminis- 


trator the  Government  has  ever  had.  He 
is  doing  an  outstanding  Job.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  splendid  rec- 
ord of  Mr.  Hamil.  certain  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions have  arisen  throughout  the 
country  because  reorganization  acts 
have  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture all  the  power  the  Administrator  of 
the  REA  had.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  held  hearings  on  this 
matter.  Representatives  of  local  REA's 
and  individual  farmers  appeared  before 
the  committee.  I  attended  the  hearings. 
As  I  recall.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  every 
witness  who  appeared  whether  the  serv- 
ice he  had  been  receiving  from  the  REA 
was  satisfactory.  Every  witness  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  I  asked  each  witness 
whether  his  REA  had  made  application 
for  a  loan  which  had  been  denied.  Each 
of  the  witnesses  replied  that  that  was 
not  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  one  could  sense  a  fear 
of  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture over  the  REA  program.  They 
did  not  like  that  power.  They  held  to 
the  opinion  that  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  program  would  take  a  turn  other 
than  to  their  liking. 

I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
E>ery  Secretary  of  Agriculture  encoun- 
ters a  certain  amount  of  controversy. 
We  have  controversy  and  we  have  politics 
concerning  an  agricultural  price-support 
program.  We  have  controversy  and  we 
have  politics  concerning  proposed  legis- 
lation with  reference  to  any  crop, 
whether  it  be  sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  com, 
or  whatnot.  If  Senate  bill  144  Is  passed 
and  is  enacted  into  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  still  have  the  general 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram. 

After  the  hearings  were  held  last  year. 
I  went  home  and  discussed  this  matter 
with  a  number  of  REA  leaders.  The 
opinion  was  unanimous  that  what  ought 
to  be  done  is  to  have  the  REA  set  up  as 
an  independent  agency. 

The  proposal  in  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1  has  Joined  me.  as  an  amend- 
ment of  8.  144.  does  that  very  thing:. 
The  proposal  is  not  a  new  departure. 
The  REA  Administrator  would  lend 
money  to  local  REA's  so  that  they  could 
carry  out  their  programs. 

The  Curtis-Russell  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do  in  this  case  what  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. Public  Law  202,  83d  Congress,  1st 
session,  created  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  agency. 
The  law  took  the  agency  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  established 
it  on  its  own.  It  removed  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  from  all  the  con- 
troversy and  politics  that  go  with  some- 
thing that  Is  as  difficult  to  legislate  for 
as  is  the  entire  field  of  agriculture.  The 
Curtis-Russell  amendment  follows  the 
same  pattern.  I  am  referring  to  Public 
Law  202  of  the  83d  Congress.  1st  session, 
relating  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. The  first  sentence  of  section  3 
reads: 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  be 
an  Independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccokc  as  a  part  of  my 

remarks  at  this  point  subparagraphs 
(b) .  (c) .  (d) ,  and  (e)  of  section  7  of  that 
act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(b)  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  are  being  utilized  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  primarily  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
heretofore  or  by  this  Act  vested  In  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  thall  be  transferred 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  In  those  Instances  In 
which  the  Governor  determines  that  they  are 
qualified  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(c)  All  assets,  funds,  contracts,  property, 
and  records  used  and  employed  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  functions.  jKJwers,  and  duties 
heretofore  or  by  this  Act  vested  In  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Jurtadlctlon  and  ojntroi  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(d)  8o  much  of  the  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allooitions.  and  other 
funds  available  or  to  be  made  available  for 
■alMies,  expenses,  and  all  other  administra- 
tive expendlttirea  as  the  IMrector  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  shall  determine  for  use 
In  the  execution  of  the  functions  heretofore 
or  by  this  Act  vested  In  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(e)  All  unex|>ended  bali.nces  of  appropria- 
tions, allocations,  or  other  funds,  other  than 
those  mentioned  In  subeiK:tlon  (d)  of  thU 
section,  available  (Including  those  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1963)  for 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and/or  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult'jre  on  account  of 
the  functions  and  activities  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  shall  re- 
main available  for  the  ex'rrclse  of  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  th«!  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  should  pass  S.  144  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. It  would  certainly  be  legislating 
confusion,  because  the  Senate  would  say. 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  have  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  proeram.  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Senate  would  say, 
"except  he  shall  not  have  any  supervi- 
sion or  control  of  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  loans." 

If  the  Senate  is  to  give  any  attcntlcm 
to  the  problems  raised  es  set  forth  in  the 
hearings,  it  should  go  all  the  way  and 
vest  authority  in  one  place.  If  S.  144  as 
reported  should  pass,  there  would  result 
a  situation  wherein  the  determination  of 
general  policy  for  REA  would  vest  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  au- 
thority would  be  broad  in  its  scope. 
Legal  policy,  legal  requirements,  legal 
procedures,  and  like  matters,  would  be 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

If  S.  114  as  reported  by  the  committee 
should  pass,  there  would  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultuie  the  determina- 
tion of  policies  to  be  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  interest  and  recommendations 
for  raising  or  lowering  interest  rates. 

If  the  Curtis-Russell  amendment  or 
substitute  shall  be  adopted,  that  au- 
thority will  be  vested  in  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator.   If  the  Curti-s-Russell  amend- 


ment shall  be  enacted,  the  authority  over 
his  own  legal  department  will  be  in  the 
hands  <a  the  Administrator.  Whoever 
controls  the  legal  department  of  an 
agency  can  determine  the  actions  of  the 
agency. 

If  S.  144  as  reported  by  the  committee 
shall  be  passed,  all  policies  of  the  agency 
will  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Secretary.  Likewise, 
the  Administrator's  assistants,  his  help, 
all  of  his  persormel,  his  budget,  and 
everything  that  determines  the  program 
he  will  be  able  to  carry  on,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  faced  with  a 
problem.  We  had  a  fine  independent 
agency.  Under  the  reorganization  acts 
the  agency  was  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  If  it  is  to  be  left 
in  the  Department,  that  is  a  decision  the 
Congress  should  make.  But  certainly 
Congress  should  not  leave  the  agency 
in  the  Department  and  have  the  au- 
thority so  divided  that  the  farmers  of 
the  coimtry  and  the  local  REA's  will  find 
nothing  but  confusion  in  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
REIA  program. 

If  S.  144  as  reported  by  the  committee 
shall  be  passed,  the  borrowers  will  have 
to  look  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  ultimate  determination  of  every 
decision  and  every  policy  relating  to 
REA  except  as  to  the  mere  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  loan.  While  the  mak- 
ing of  the  loan  is  a  very  important  act. 
the  power  of  the  agency  would  be  nar- 
rowed to  a  single  function. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  the 
National  REIA  Association  were  to  carry 
back  to  its  members  and  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country  a  request  for  a  decision 
as  to  whether.  If  there  is  to  be  legisla- 
tion, the  REIA  should  be  constituted  an 
independent  agency  or  whether  Con- 
gress should  legislate  confusion,  as  is 
proposed  by  S.  144  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  farmers  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Curtis-Russell 
amendment,  as  I  have  stated,  follows 
the  pattern  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. It  begins  by  stating  that 
there  shall  be  created  and  established  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
an  independent  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration. 

It  provides  that  Administrator  Hamil 
shall  continue  as  Administrator. 

It  calls  for  the  appointment,  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Hamil's  term,  of  an  Administra- 
tor for  a  period  of  10  years,  at  a  salary 
of  $20,000  a  year. 

Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  REA  the 
status  it  ought  to  have:  namely  that  of 
an  agency  in  its  own  right.  Its  purpose 
is  to  remove  from  confusion,  from  con- 
troversy, and  from  agricultural  legisla- 
tion politics,  the  fine  program  of  the 
REA. 

The  amendment  sponsored  by  me  and 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RiTssKLL]  provides  for  a  trans- 
fer of  the  employees  now  working  In 
the  REA  to  the  new  agency,  and  for  a 
transfer  of  the  assets,  appropriations 
and  powers.  It  follows  very  closely  the 
pattei'n  established  by  Congress  in  Pub- 


Uc  Law  202  of  the  83d  Congress  relating 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administ]*ation. 
parts  of  which  I  have  already  had  print- 
ed in  the  RicoM). 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether,  if  the  Curtis-Russell  amend- 
ment should  prevail,  the  same  commit- 
tees which  now  handle  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  REIA  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  have  added  section 
4  to  make  that  matter  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  Curtis-Russell 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Curtis  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Russell  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  there  is  hereby  created  and  estab- 
lished in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment an  independent  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  'Rural  Electrification  Administration' 
all  of  the  powers  of  which  shall  be  exercised 
by  an  Administrator  who  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $20,000  per 
anniun.  The  Administrator  shall  have  direc- 
tion, supervision,  and  control  of  the  Rural 
Electnficatlon  Administration  and  aU  of  Its 
operations  and  fxinctions  as  authoriBed  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended. 

"Sbc.  2.  The  Incumbent  of  the  Office  of 
Administrator  of  the  Riiral  Electrification 
Administration  appointed  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed.  At 
the  expiration  of  such  term,  or  if  the  office 
shaU  become  vacant  at  any  time  for  any 
reason,  the  President  shall  designate  an 
Acting  Administrator  to  exercise  and  per- 
fonn  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
until  the  appointment  and  quallflcatlou  of 
an  Administrator,  as  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

"Sxc.  3.  (a)  Employees  in  the  Department 
of  Agricultiire  who  are  being  utilized  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  primarily  for  the 
performance  of  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
provided  for  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  those  In- 
stances in  wlilch  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  they  are  qualified  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

"(b)  All  assets,  funds,  contracts,  patjperty, 
and  records  used  and  employed  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  fvuictlons.  powers,  and  duties 
authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  jiirisdlctlon  and  control  of  the  Rural 
Electrlflcatlon  Administration. 

"(c)  All  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  or  other  funds  avail- 
able (including  those  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959)  for  the  Rviral 
Electrlflcatlon  Administration  and  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  accoxuit  of  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  remain  avaUable  for  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  and  acUvitlee  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  nile  of  the 
Senate  or  of  any  committee  of  the  Senate, 
any  proposed  legislation  or  other  matter  (in- 
cluding appropriations),  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended,  shall,  after  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  Act.  be  referred  to  the 
same  commltteea  and  subcommltteea  of  the 
Senate  to  which  such  proposed  legislation 
or  other  matter  would  have  been  referred 
bad  this  Act  not  been  enacted. 

"(b)  This  section  Is  enacted — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  It  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  supersede  other  rules  of  the  Senate 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;   and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rule  at  any  time,  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  the  Senate." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration as  an  independent  agency,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  read- 
ing of  the  Curtis-Russell  amendment  will 
not  leave  confusion  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one. Anyone  who  reads  the  amendment 
will  know  who  is  to  have  the  authority 
in  REA  matters.  He  will  know  who  will 
have  authority  to  go  before  the  Bureau 
Of  the  Budget  and  to  outline  the  pro- 
gram. He  will  know  who  is  to  have  the 
authority  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
the  interest  policy — namely,  the  REA 
Administrator.  David  Hamil.  He  will 
know  who  is  to  have  the  authority  to 
run  the  legal  department  of  the  REA — 
namely,  the  REA  Administrator,  David 
Hamil.  He  will  know  who  is  to  have  the 
authority  to  establish  any  policy  with 
reference  to  the  REA. 

Mr.  President,  who  knows  where  au- 
thority will  rest  under  S.  144?  The 
whole  theory  of  the  reorganization  plans 
was  to  establish  a  chain  of  command 
and  to  give  to  the  Secretary — in  this  case 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — all  the 
power  the  administrator  of  an  agency 
may  have. 

The  bill  S.  144  is  what  we  have  to  con- 
sider. In  the  bill  it  is  stated  that  the 
activities  of  the  agency  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Administrator  of  the  REA 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
cept that  the  mere  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  loans  is  not  to  be  subject  to 
his  control. 

One  can  raise  any  question  about  the 
REA  policy  he  desires  to  suggest,  but 
there  are  still  two  officials  having  initial 
authority,  with  ultimate  authority  vested 
In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Again  I  say  if  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  REA  Cooperatives,  now  that  this 
matter  has  been  fully  developed  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  will  resubmit 
this  issue  to  the  American  farmers  and 
to  the  local  REA's,  there  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  they  will  say,  "Give  this 
fine  REA  program  the  recognition  it 
should  have.  Give  the  program  a  status 
of  Its  own.  Make  this  an  independent 
agency.  Do  not  legislate  confusion,  with 
the  dual  responsibility  and  the  serious 
questions  that  are  left  unanswered  by 
S.  144." 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  these 
remarks  is  to  outline  for  those  who  read 
the  CoMCREssioNAL  RECORD  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  we  expect  to  offer 
tomorrow.    I  do  not  know  what  version 


will  prevail.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  will  be  sufficient  votes  to  adopt  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  may  be. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  if  any 
Senator  takes  the  issue  back  home  and 
submits  the  decision  to  the  farm  leaders 
in  the  various  localities  who  run  the 
REA's,  those  farm  leaders  will  say.  "Give 
us  an  independent  agency  with  clear-cut 
authority  under  one  Administrator,  and 
grant  recognition  not  only  to  a  splendid 
program,  the  REA  program,  but  grant 
recognition  also  to  the  most  outstanding 
REA  Administrator  we  have  ever  had. 
Mr.  David  Hamil." 

I  am  likewise  convinced  that  should 
S.  144  become  law.  as  written,  it  will  be 
most  unsatisfactory  to  all  these  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  of  interest  to 
the  people  of  North  Dakota,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  REA  interest  rate.  I  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  many  times,  but 
today  I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  January  23,  1958.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Lances.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  I 
Introduced  two  bills  dealing  with  REA.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  In  connection  with  the  bills  may 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  Introduction  of  the  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows : 

"I  have  asked  for  the  floor  because  I  want 
to  speak  up  against  the  robbery  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  robbery  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  but  I  don't  think 
we  shoiild  let  another  day  pass  without  do- 
ing something  to  stop  It.  I  am  referring  to 
the  practice  of  electric  power  companies  in 
spending  countless  millions  in  propaganda 
advertising  and  political  activities  and  then 
adding  the  costs  of  this  propaganda  to  their 
cost  of  operation  and  making  the  consximer 
pay  for  It  In  his  electric  bill. 

"IXBCTRIC    POWER    A    MONOPOLY    rNDITSTKT 

"As  everyone  knows,  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry Is  a  monopoly  Industry.  The  man 
that  wants  electricity  must  buy  it  from  the 
company  that  services  his  cooununlty  and 
he  must  pay  the  rates  which  they  charge. 
The  consumer  has  absolutely  no  choice  In 
the  matter.  Because  of  this  monopoly  posi- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  electric  power  companies 
the  law  provides  that  they  are  allowed  to 
charge  only  such  rates  that  will  enable  them 
to  cover  their  costs  of  operation  and  their 
costs  of  obtaining  the  money  that  they  need 
for  that  operation.  Obviously,  money  spent 
to  attack  some  public  development  or  to 
propagandize  the  consumer  along  certain  po- 
litical and  economic  lines.  Is  not  a  cost  of 
the  operation  of  an  electric  power  company. 

"The  electric  consumer  wants,  and  Is  en- 
titled to  receive,  the  best  possible  electric 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  coet.  The 
electric  consumer  should  not  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  expensive  advertisements,  in 
slick  national  magazines,  attacking  TV  A,  or 
a  Federal  Hells  Canyon  project,  or  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  of  the  country.  Ex- 
penditures of  that  kind  do  not  contribute 
to  any  better  or  cheaper  service  for  the  con- 


sumer— on  the  contrary,  all  that  they  do  Is 
to  Increase  his  electric  bill. 

"Can  you  Imagine  what  the  electric  con- 
sumer would  say  If  his  electrlc-llght  bill 
showed  that  6  or  10  percent  of  it— or 
any  amount  of  It.  no  matter  what  the  per- 
centage— was  being  charged  him  because 
his  electrlc-power  company  wanted  to  feed 
him  propaganda  against  riiral  electric  co- 
operatives? Or  because  they  wanted  to  lobby 
against  Hells  Canyon?  Can  you  Imagine 
what  would  happen  If  your  electric  bill  read: 
"$10  for  electricity,  tl  to  finance  propaganda 
by  the  company  to  make  you  think  TVA  Is 
socialistic."  I  don't  have  to  teU  you  that 
overnight  there  would  be  such  a  howl  of 
protest  that  either  the  electric-power  com- 
panies would  stop  that  practice  immediately 
or  something  would  be  done  to  make  them 
stop  It.  The  only  reason  that  the  electric 
consumers  all  over  the  country  are  not  rais- 
ing their  voices  In  protest — the  only  reason 
they  are  not  knocking  at  our  doors  and  fill- 
ing our  offices — is  that  they  don't  know  what 
Is  going  on.  They  are  being  taken  and  taken 
badly,  but  they  don't  know  it. 

"But  you  and  I  know  It.  and  the  public 
utility  commissions  of  the  country  know  it. 
What  possible  excuse  do  we  have  for  allow- 
ing this  robbery  to  continue?  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  going  to  speak  up  against  It  at 
every  possible  opportunity  and  I  am  not 
going  to  let  up  in  this  fight  until  this  out- 
rageous practice  Is  stopped. 

"MISLEADING   ADVCBTtSINO 

"Now.  back  in  the  1920's  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association  tried  to  control  public 
opinion  through  Its  propaganda  advertUlng 
and  political  activities.  And  of  course,  at 
the  same  time  they  were  charging  the  cosU 
of  this  public  opinion  control  to  the  electric 
consumer  himself  in  hU  electric  bUl.  These 
practices  became  so  outrageous  that  they 
were  Investigated  and  exp>o8ed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  for  a  whUe  condi- 
tions Improved.  Some  of  the  more  naive 
thought  perhaps  the  practice  had  been 
licked  and  that  the  electric  power  companies 
would  not  again  try  to  brainwash  their 
customers  at  their  customers'  expense,  but 
apparently  It  takes  a  lot  more  than  that  to 
keep  the  electric  power  companies  In  line. 
Actually,  for  the  last  15  years  these  old 
practices  and  abuses  have  been  renewed  and 
once  again  the  electric  consumer  has  had  to 
foot  the  bill  for  his  misinformation.  The 
electric  power  companies  of  the  country  hate 
spent  and  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  of 
their  cxistomers'  money  In  this  attempt  to 
mislead  and  control  the  thinking  of  their 
customers.  They  have  tried  and  are  trying 
to  brainwash  them  at  their  own  expense. 

"There  are  four  major  organizations 
through  which  the  electric  power  companies 
are  carrying  on  this  brainwashing  campaign. 
There  Is  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  which 
prepares  the  statistical  ammunition  and  co- 
operates with  educational  institutions  in 
the  preparation  of  literature.  Then  there 
is  the  electric  companies'  advertising  pro- 
gram, which  hands  out  advertising  to  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  sponsors  weekly  radio 
and  television  programs,  and  provides  its 
member  companies  with  the  material  for 
them  to  use  locally.  Then  there  Is  the  elec- 
tric companies'  public  Information  program, 
which  provides  material  for  use  In  speeches, 
and  by  the  local  press  and  employee  pub- 
lications. Finally,  there  is  the  National 
Association  of  EHectrlc  Companies,  which 
carries  on  the  lobbying  activities  In  Wash- 
ington. 

"Between  the  years  1041  and  1953.  the 
electric  companies'  advertising  program  alone 
spent  more  than  15  million  for  mass  circula- 
tion news  ads  and  almost  $7^  million  for 
national  radio  and  television  hookups.  Their 
advertisements  appeared  regularly  In  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  Life,  Farm  Journal, 
Country    Gentleman,    and    the    Progressive 
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Parmer.  They  have  sponsored  such  national 
programs  as  Nelson  Eddy,  the  Hour  of  Charm. 
Helen  Hayes,  and  Meet  Corliss  Archer. 

"This  is  Just  a  small  sample  of  what  ths 
electric  power  ocMnpanles  spend  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  I  can  go  on  and  on  listing 
their  expenditures,  but  you  know  them  as 
well  as  I  do.  You  know  that  the  amount  Is 
huge,  the  purpose  Improper  and  the  practice 
Inexcusable. 

"WHAT    IS   THIS    PaOI'AOANDA? 

"And  wtuit  is  tills  propaganda  that  the 
electric  consumer  Is  being  compelled  to  fi- 
nance without  his  consent?  There  is  the 
propaganda  that  tries  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  any  activity  of  cooi>eratlve8 
or  any  Oovernment  agency  in  the  electric 
power  field  is  socialism.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  an  advertisement  which  has  on  it  a  map 
of  the  United  States  covered  by  dots,  sup- 
posedly representing  existing  and  proposed 
Federal  power  and  cooperative  Installations — 
and  In  bold  print  under  the  map  Is  the  ques- 
tion, 'A  SoclallsUc  United  States  of  America?' 

"This  Is  the  most  outrageous  type  of  mls- 
representaUon  Imaginable.  The  cooperatives 
are  the  finest  example  of  private  enterprise 
that  we  have.  They  are  not  Oovernment 
owned.  They  are  owned  by  the  same  farmers 
that  they  serve.  Coupling  the  cooperatives 
with  Oovernment  Installations  is  completely 
dishonest — and  the  power  companies  know 
it.  Yet  they  tax  their  customers  in  order  to 
feed  back  to  them  this  lying  hogwash.  The 
food  farmers  who  own  and  operate  these 
rural  electric  cooperatives  bitterly  resent  this 
shameful,  lying  attack  on  their  patriotism. 
And  I  for  one  Intend  to  do  something 
about  It.  « 

''This  whole  advertisement  Is.  of  course, 
hogwash.  There  Is  no, element  of  socialism 
even  In  the  Oovernment's  power  program. 
The  Ooverrunent  Is  not  In  the  retail  electric 
business  and  the  electric  power  companies 
are  not  in  a  free-enterprise  business.  Social- 
ism to  me  and  to  the  American  people  means 
Interference  by  the  Oovernment  In  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  It  does  not  mean  the 
activities  of  the  Oovernment  In  the  electric 
power  field,  any  more  than  it  Is  socialism  for 
a  local  government  to  supply  its  citizens  with 
sewage  facilities  or  with  water.  The  electric 
power  companies  know  this  Just  the  same  as 
you  and  I.  but  they  dont  care  what  they  say 
If  they  can  turn  the  public  against  Oovern- 
ment and  cooperative  power  activities — es- 
pecially when  they  can  make  their  customers 
pay  for  it. 

"  'TAXPATXNO    ELaCnUC    INDUSnT't 

"And  look  at  all  the  ads  by  the  electric 
power  companies  trying  to  establish  them- 
selves as  the  'taxpaying  electric  Industry.' 
They  don't  pay  the  taxes  and  they  know  it. 
The  taxes  are  Included  In  their  operating 
expenses  and  all  they  do  Is  collect  It  from 
tixelr  customers  and  turn  It  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  dont  pay  the  taxes — their 
ciutomers  pay  them. 

"And  look  at  aU  the  other  misleading 
propaganda  they  publish  about  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  They  talk  about  the 
profits  that  the  cooperatives  are  making. 
What  profits?  How  can  a  cooperative  make 
profits?  How  can  anyone  make  profits  out 
of  deaUng  with  himself?  The  cooperatives 
were  organized  by  their  members  In  order 
to  serve  themselves.  They  serve  themselves 
at  cost.  Anything  that  Is  left  over  at  the 
end  of  the  year  belongs  to  the  same  farmers 
who  furnUhed  the  money.  The  power  com- 
panies know  this.  They  know  that  coopera- 
tives do  not  make  profits.  They  know  that 
coperatlves  are  nonprofit  organizations.  And 
yet  they  keep  repeaUng  this  same  lie  over 
and  over  again. 

"Now  what  possible  sense  does  it  make — 
what  possible  right  do  the  electric  power 
companies  have  to  spend  millions  In  this 
type    of   propaganda   advertising   and   then 


turn  around  and  charge  the  electric  con- 
sumer the  cost  for  having  his  brain  washed? 
There  Is  no  right — neither  legal  nor  moral — 
and  yet  this  has  l>een  going  on  for  years. 
I  ask  you — what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

"SALUTE  TO  PUBLIC  SDIVICX  OOMMI88IOW 

"Fortunately,  some  of  the  State  public 
service  commissions  are  l)eglnnlng  to  wake 
up  to  their  responsibilities  and  are  refusing 
to  permit  the  power  companies  to  include 
these  propaganda  expenditures  as  part  of 
their  operating  expenses.  I  salute  the  pub- 
lic service  commission  of  Wisconsin  for  re- 
cently ruling  that  electric  power  companies 
cannot  charge  their  customers  for  the  cost  of 
political  advertising  attacking  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  But  there  Is  not  enough  of 
this  type  of  ruling.  We  need  more  vigilance 
and  concerted  action  by  all  of  the  State 
regulatory  Ixxiles  to  make  siu-e  that  not  1 
cent  of  this  brainwashing  fund  Is  charged  to 
the  electric  consumer.  And  we  In  the  Con- 
gress can  do  something  about  it  also.  We 
can  pass  laws  to  make  sure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  does  not  allow  these 
propaganda  expenses  to  be  charged  as  op- 
erating expense  in  any  case  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  And  we  can  also 
pass  laws  to  make  sure  that  these  expendi- 
tures cannot  be  relied  upon  by  the  power 
companies  to  reduce  their  Income  taxes. 

"USKTUL   ADVXKTISINO 

"There  are.  of  course,  types  of  advertising 
which  are  definitely  part  of  the  oi>erations 
of  an  electric  power  company.  Advertise- 
ments which  help  Increase  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity, or  wiilch  teU  the  consumers  of  new 
electric  appliances,  or  which  help  educate 
the  consumers  on  the  proper  use  of  elec- 
tricity— all  these  are  legitimate  purposes. 
And  the  costs  of  advertisements  relating  to 
these  purposes  are  a  legitimate  expanse  of 
operation.  Advertising  going  beyond  this, 
however.  Is  not  an  expense  of  operation  and 
must  not  be  charged  to  the  consumer. 

"Now,  I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
tliat  I  dont  care  how  much  these  electric 
power  companies  spend  on  their  propaganda 
and  I  don't  care  what  they  say  in  their 
propaganda.  Of  course,  like  every  American, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  day  oome  when  they 
told  the  truth  for  a  change.  But  even  If 
they  want  to  keep  on  telling  their  Ues,  let 
them  do  It.  Let  them  say  whatever  they 
want  to  atx>ut  Bill  Langkb,  and  TVA,  and 
Bonneville,  and  Hells  Canyon,  and  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  provided  they  pay  for 
It  out  of  their  stockholders'  money  and  not 
charge  it  to  the  electric  consumer  In  ills 
electric  bill.  That  Is  my  point.  Let  them 
talk,  let  them  advertise,  let  them  do  any- 
thing they  want  to  do.  but  let  them  pay  for 
It  out  of  their  own  money. 

"I  tell  you  it  Is  a  disgrace  and  crying  shame 
that  tills  has  l>een  allowed  to  go  on  as  long 
as  It  lias.  Those  of  us  In  every  branch  of 
every  government  that  have  allowed  tills  to 
go  on  should  hang  our  heads  In  shame.  We 
have  stood  by  and  watched  the  eletcrlc  con- 
sumer get  robbed  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
we  have  not  done  anything  to  stop  It.  I 
say  that  the  time  has  oome  when  we  must 
do  something  to  stop  it  and  I  hope  that  In 
tills  session  of  Congress  we  can  get  through 
some  bills  which  will  stop  it  at  least  Insofar 
as  the  Federal  Government  can  stop  it.  And 
by  the  iilustratlcm  we  give  by  our  action, 
I  hope  that  the  State  legislatures  and  the 
State  oommlsslons  wlU  stc^  Uils  robl>ery  at 
the  State  level. 

"TWO   PERCENT   XNTSXEST   RATE   HICK    ENOUGH 

"Now.  there  Is  another  tiling  I  want  to  talk 
about  and  that  Is  the  current  drive  that  is 
on  to  double  or  possibly  triple  the  REA  in- 
terest rates.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  sent  a  proposed  bill  up  to  the 
Congress  last  June  which  would  raise  the 
REA  Interest  rate  from  its  present  level  of  2 


percent  to  at  least  4«^  percent  and  it  might 
possibly  go  higher  than  tiiat.  Now,  the 
Government  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  rural  electric  systems  that  the  Interest 
rate  would  be  2  percent  provided  the  sys- 
tems extended  service  on  an  areawlde  basis 
to  all  of  the  people  In  rural  areas  who 
wanted  and  needed  electric  service. 

"The  REA  cooperatives  have  carried  out 
their  part  of  the  agreement  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
farmers  have  electric  service  today. 

"At  the  very  same  time  that  the  admin- 
istration sent  tills  bUi  to  the  Congress  it 
was  negotiating  a  loan  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  $3,750  million  at  2  percent,  with 
permission  for  the  British  to  waive  up  to 
7  annual  payments  of  interest  and  principal 
If  payment  threatened  to  work  a  hardsiilp 
on  them,  and  they  have  exercised  their 
right  to  waive  payment.  It  Is  all  right  to 
lend  the  British  money  at  2  percent  and 
waive  annual  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments, but  when  It  comes  to  our  own  rural 
electric  systems,  which  are  serving  thinly 
populated  niral  areas,  then  this  is  all  wrong. 

"I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  REA  interest  rate  and  will  fight  it  as 
long  as  I  am  In  the  Senate. 

"I  want  to  give  you  tiiree  or  four  reasons 
why  the  REA  Interest  rate  should  not  l>e 
increased : 

"i.  The  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  a 
most  enviable  repayment  record.  No  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
lending  business  can  claim  as  good  a  repay- 
ment record.  As  of  June  30,  1957,  the  rural 
electric  borrowers  had  paid  l>ack  $425.8  mil- 
lion in  principal  and  $281.5  million  in  in- 
terest. Furthermore,  as  of  that  date,  only 
$200,602  In  principal  and  interest  was  over- 
due more  than  30  days. 

"2.  Tliroughout  the  life  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  the  Federal  Government 
has  made — not  lost — money.  This  fact 
comes  straight  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  who  reports  in 
the  REA  audit  for  fiscal  year  1956  that  the 
REA  has  a  net  margin  of  Interest  Income 
over  Interest  expense  of  $54,177,262. 

"3.  As  long  as  the  Government  continues 
to  sulisldlze  the  private  power  companies 
under  sections  167  and  168  of  the  income- 
tax  laws  there  can  l>e  no  Justification  far  an 
Increase  In  the  REA  Interest  rate  except  for 
purpose  of  destroying  the  program. 

"I  mentioned  earlier  the  British  loan  and 
I  will  not  repeat  here  anytiilng  further  on 

it. 

"This  attempt  to  raise  REA  Interest  rates 
Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt 
by  the  commercial  power  companies  to  de- 
stroy the  REA  systems;  and  if  we  are  not 
on  our  guard  here  in  the  Congress,  it  will 
be  done." 


REVTTALIZATION  AND  STABILIZA- 
TION OF  THE  NATION'S  COAL  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate 
hope  for  the  revitalization  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  our  Nation's  coal  industry  must 
lie  in  the  direction  of  seciulng  new  and 
varied  markets  for  coal.  And  the  only 
possible  way  to  discover  and  utilize  these 
new  uses  for  coal  is  through  coal  re- 
search. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  potential 
for  coal  which  might  be  developed 
through  research,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  wliich  was  published 
last  month  in  the  Williamson  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  News.  This  editorial  points  out 
that  coal  has  the  potential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  literally  thousands  of  various 
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products — from  phonograph  records  to 
aspirin,  to  explosives,  to  perfume,  to 
medicine,  to  cosmetics,  and  one  could 
continue  ad  inflnitimi — it  the  methods 
for  making  these  products  are  but  de- 
veloped. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coal    Oitdub    Obkat   Potkntiai. 
The  prosaic  lump  of  coal  Is  a  veritable 
treasure  ctiest  yielding  a  seemingly  endless 
variety  ol  products. 

The  Oermans  even  made  ersatz  butter  from 
coal  during  World  War  n.  and  a  scientist 
predicted  recently  that  synthetic  food  will 
become  a  major  byproduct  of  coal. 

Other  products  now  derived  In  whole  or 
part  from  coal  Include  aspirin,  phonograph 
records,  laughing  gas.  the  flavoring  in  most 
vanilla  ice  cream,  perfume,  embalming 
nmd,  laxatives,  synthetic  vitamins,  dyes, 
TNT,  moth  balls,  indelible  pencils,  clay 
pigeons,  paint,  synthetic  rubber,  saccharin, 
and  fingernail  polish. 

This  la  Just  a  sampling.  There  are  be- 
lieved to  be  more  than  200,000  chemical  by- 
products of  bituminous  coal,  the  National 
Geographic  Society  says.  Relatively  few. 
however,  are  marketed  commercially. 

The  multitude  of  substances  are  part  of 
the  rich  yield  from  coking  ovens,  which  re- 
lease the  "bvtfled  sunshine"  in  coal.  When 
coal  Is  heated  to  high  temperatvires  in  the 
absence  of  air.  the  solid  residue  is  carbon- 
rich  coke,  essential  in  producing  steel. 

The  gases  produced  in  the  coking  process 
are  equally  Important.  In  recent  years  spe- 
cial plants  have  been  built  to  distill  and  pro- 
cess chemicals  from  the  gases.  Coke  Is 
simply  the  byproduct. 

One  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  some  350 
compounds  derived  from  the  coking  process 
Is  coal  tar.  A  young  English  chemist.  W.  H. 
Perkln,  made  a  synthetic  mauve  dye^from 
coal  tar  in  1850.  giving  England  its  "mauve 
decade"  and  opening  the  way  for  a  vast  syn- 
thetic chemical  industry.  . 

Coal  Ur,  a  sticky,  foul-smelling  subs^nce, 
can  be  treated  to  produce  many  product.  In- 
cluding the  delicate  perfume  scents  of  new- 
mown  hay  and  orange  blossoms.  Almost 
95  tons  of  vtoUti  once  were  required  to  make 
a  single  ounce  of  natural  oil — a  prootM  now 
duplteated  easily  In  the  laboratory. 

Goal  Ur  also  U  used  to  make  DDT.  sulfa 
drugs,  photofraphlo  developers,  weed  klUen, 
refrigerants,  road  paving,  detergenU,  oarbon 
•Ifotrodet  and  antlseptlos, 

Other  laaet  drawn  off  and  treated  aft«r 
eoklng  produce  an  array  of  lubetanoes.  In- 
cluding plastics  like  nylon  and  the  flexible 
resin  polyethylene.  When  drained  of  much 
of  their  oheraleal  wtalth,  the  gasM  can  be 
burned  aa  fuel. 

Although  chemicals  are  Important,  coal  Is 
mainly  used  for  fuel  In  the  United  States. 
Slightly  more  than  half  of  all  electric  power 
in  the  United  SUtes  Is  generated  from  that 
source.  The  steel  Indxutry  is  the  next  larg- 
est consumer. 

It  is  the  decline  In  the  demand  of  coal  as  a 
fuel  which  Is  bringing  about  the  current  de- 
pressed conditions  In  the  coal  mining  In- 
dustry, Railroads  and  steamships,  which 
once  were  big  consumers  of  coal  In  the  field 
of  transportation,  now  use  very  little. 

It  Is  the  present  Imbalance  which  makes 
It  imperative  that  Congress  give  favorable 
consideration  to  pending  legislation  which 
would  place  greater  emphasis  on  establish- 
ing a  coal  researeh  commission.  Perhaps 
the  future  of  the  coal  industry,  and  particu- 
larly our  own  area  in  the  ooal-Iaden  region 
of  southern  West  Virginia,  rests  In  the 
greater  development  of  byproducts. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Vhrginla.  Mr. 
President,  coal  Is  the  most  abundant  fud 
in  our  country's  rich  storehouse  of  nat- 


ural resources."^  While  other  types  of 
fuel  appear  to  be  slowly  nearing  ex- 
haustion, the  reserve  supplies  of  coal  are 
so  vast  that  they  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. They  are  fully  ample  to  sustain 
our  Nation  untU  it  has  finally  utilized 
the  ultimate  source  of  fuel — the  atom. 
While  coal  production  today  is  measured 
only  in  millions  of  tons,  the  total  known 
reserve  of  American  coal  nears  the  stag- 
gering, imagination-defying  figure  of  a 
trillion  tons.  And  these  boimtiful  re- 
serves are  spread  throughout  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  States  of  the 
Union.  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  has 
coal  reserves  estimated  at  175  billion 
tons.  Montana  has  reserves  of  110  bil- 
lion tons.  Illinois  has  68  billion  tons. 
Wyoming  has  60  billion  tons.  Kentucky 
has  59  billion  tons.  My  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  52  billion  tons.  Alto- 
gether, a  total  of  27  States  have  substan- 
tial coal  reserves,  and  22  States  have  re- 
serves of  more  than  a  billion  tons. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  gift 
from  God  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  al- 
lowed to  lapse  into  misuse.  The  almost 
imlimited  potential  of  our  coal  reserves 
should  be  utilized  to  the  greater  prosper- 
ity and  well-being  of  our  Nation,  Instead 
of  being  permitted  to  sink  slowly  into  an 
Ignominious  abandoned  condition. 

The  path  to  a  greater  utilization  of 
coal — and  to  improved  living  conditions 
for  all  Americans — lies  in  the  direction 
of  coal  research. 

It  is  true  that  the  coal  companies 
themselves  have  been  making  an  efTort  to 
undertake  coal  research  programs.  But 
these  companies,  for  the  most  part,  are 
barely  able  to  survive  under  current  op- 
erating conditions,  and  have  been  able  to 
spend  only  meager  amounts  for  research. 
For  instance,  the  1957  report  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Coal  Research 
pointed  out  that,  in  1055,  the  coal  in- 
dustry spent  only  $17,382,400  on  re- 
search, while  the  petroleum  Industry 
spent  $145,900,000,  and  the  chemical  in- 
dustry spent  $361,100,000.  Thus  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  coal  industry  of 
today  is  unable  to  "go  it  alone"  ade- 
quately in  the  mushrooming  neld  of  re- 
search. 

Two  years  ago,  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Coal  Research  Issued  a  report 
which  stated: 

Prom  1925  to  1B6S,  Inclusive,  the  bitu- 
minous coal-mlnlng  Industry  experienced  a 
net  loss  In  13  of  the  27  years  for  which  data 
are  available,  and  In  only  2  of  the  27  years 
were  fairly  good  profits  obtained.  •  •  • 
Viewing  industry's  earnings  from  another 
angle.  It  Is  found  that  the  vsliie,  fob.  mlnee. 
of  the  totnl  production  of  bituminous  coal 
In  1853  was  on  the  order  of  12.247  million, 
from  which  the  Incorporated  producers 
*  *  *  realized  a  profit  after  Federal  taxes  of 
less  than  $13  mllllon^or  a  calculated  net 
profit  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  coal  produced.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  any  other  major  Indtutry 
vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  has  expe- 
rienced anything  approaching  the  depressed 
financial  condition  of  the  coal-mining/  in- 
dustry over  the  past  20  years. 

This  Is  a  rather  hopeless  picture  for 
the  men  who  invest  their  money  In 
America's  coal  industry.  And  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  coal  mining  is  still 
improfltable  today,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 


ord an  article  from  the  March  1  edition 
of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  News  Register. 
I  feel  that  the  headline  of  this  article 
tells  the  story.  It  sUtes:  "Investors  Get 
Less  Return  on  Coal  Than  U.S.  Bonds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Investors  Orr  Lrsa  Retork  on  Coal  Than 

US.  Bonds 

(By  Monroe  Worthlngton) 

What  does  It  coat  to  mine  coal?  What  does 
the  miner  get?  What  do  tlie  owners  cX  a 
business  get? 

Partial  answers  to  these  questions  became 
available  last  week  from  study  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  North  American  Coal  Corp., 
operators  of  the  Powhatan  Mining  Co  ,  down 
river  from  Wheeling,  and  of  numerous  other 
mines  in  various  States. 

The  company  Is  among  the  10  largest  ooal 
producers  in  the  Nation. 

The  company's  net  profits  seem  large.  In- 
deed. untU  this  figure,  $1,087,240  Is  divided 
by  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  sold,  which 
was  6.070.323  during  the  year  1958.  Then  It 
turns  out  that  the  men  who  supplied  the 
$38,227,637  invested  in  the  business  got  a 
rent  of  15  cenU  per  ton  for  the  use  of  their 
money.  On  a  percentage  basis,  this  was  2.8 — 
far  less  than  they  would  have  received  had 
their  money  been  invested  in  Government 
bonds.  But  In  that  case  the  thousands  of 
people  who  depend  on  the  company  for  Jobs 
would  have  been  on  the  breadlines. 

The  company  doea  not  say  these  things 
in  lU  annual  report.  A  company  must  be 
brave  and  dignified.  The  figures  teU  the 
story. 

In  contrast.  30  cents  out  of  each  ton  went  ' 
to  the  welfare  fund  of  the  coal  miners. 
Actiially.  the  nUners  received  40  cents  per 
ton.  but  the  company  produced  some  Cana- 
dian coal  and  sold  it.  The  company  Is  plan- 
ning on  selling  lU  Canadian  operations,  and 
aU  coal  will  pay  the  welfare  fund  from  now 
on.  This  goes  for  hospitalization  and  pen- 
sions for  old  miners. 

Other  expenses,  each  in  terms  of  the 
nearest  cent  per  ton.  were: 

Production  costs.  Including  labor,  repaira. 
paymenu  to  owners,  elecUlo  power,  etc.. 
$4.49. 

Bales  expense.  Si  cents. 

Depreciation,  the  wearing  out  of  ma- 
chinery, 28  cenU. 

Zntereet  on  money  borrowed  from  banks, 
etc.,  7  cents. 

Deferred  payment  fund,  1  eent. 

Miscellaneous  ooeta,  1  cent. 

Total  oosu  before  taxes,  $5,49. 

Taxes.  7  cenu. 

Net  to  Btockbniders.  IS  cenu. 

Total  oosu  $6  6$  per  ton. 

The  report  was  signed  by  R.  O.  Bchtnldl. 
president.  ThU  company  has  a  large,  crea- 
tive research  department.  They  are  the 
company  which  wlU  soon  be  putting  In  a 
pilot  plant  to  turn  coal  mine  wastes  Into 
alumina,  for  ultimate  sale  to  aluminum  pro- 
ducers. Other  companies  have  not  done 
as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  an- 
swer then,  must  be  found  in  a  Govern- 
ment program  to  bolster  coal  research. 
In  order  that  this  industry  may  fully 
come  into  its  own.  and  bring  Its  po- 
tential myriad  of  benefits  to  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President, 
that  S.  49,  the  Coal  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  Introduced  by  Senator 
DiRKSEN  and  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Randolph  and  I  and  others  contains  that 
answer. 

The  Dirksen  bill  would  create  an 
agency  to  be  called  the  Coal  Research 
and    Development    Commission.      The 
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Commission  would  be  charged  with  the 
fourfold  purpose  of,  first,  developing 
new  and  more  effective  uses  of  coal; 
second,  improving  and  expanding  exist- 
ing uses  of  coal;  third,  reducing  the  cost 
of  coal  production  and  distribution:  and 
fourth,  emphasizing  those  developments 
in  uses  for  coal  of  particular  value  to 
sjnall  coal  producers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  had 
numerous  conferences  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
this  subject,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
tireless  efforts  and  his  devotion  to  this 
great  industry. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  believe  the 
statement  he  has  made  is  very  helpful. 
I  should  like  to  see  legislation  of  the  type 
to  which  he  has  directed  our  attention 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
If  we  could  establish  such  a  Commission 
as  he  envisions,  we  might  relieve  the 
misery  now  being  suffered  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  best  citizens. 

I  visited  the  Senator's  State  last  fall, 
and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  conditions 
which  do  not  exist  in  very  many  sections 
Of  the  country.  I  saw  many  fathers  who 
were  willing,  able,  and  eager  to  work, 
but  for  whom  no  work  was  to  be  found. 
That  was  due  to  a  series  of  circum- 
stances. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  commission 
could  very  well  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problem,  and  make  constructive 
suggestions  which  would  alleviate  the 
situation  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

Some  persons  seem  delighted  that  the 
unemployment  figure  has  dropped  by  a 
few  thousand.  But  so  long  as  there  is 
one  man  in  the  country  who  is  able,  will- 
ing, and  eager  to  work,  and  who  cannot 
And  ft  Job,  that  Is  one  too  many. 

I  hope  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
win  Join  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr. 
Btso]  in  their  efforts  to  spothght  the 
need  which  exisu  in  a  treat  many  seo- 
tlons  of  the  country,  and  that  we  can 
have  some  action  on  this  subject  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  X  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  words  oon- 
cemlng  the  need  for  such  a  program  as 
I  have  discussed  today.  I  know  that  he 
has  been  very  sympathetic  toward  West 
Virginia.  He  has  expressed  himself  on 
many  occasions.  I  am  confident  that  he 
has  a  very  real  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  our  State. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  interest 
which  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  shouTi  In  our  problem.  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  comments  today  in  regard 
to  the  need  for  a  coal  research  program. 

In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Com- 
mission would,  first,  conduct  research 
projects,  second,  work  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  research  operations  of  indus- 
tries, universities,  and  other  groups,  and 
third,  serve  as  a  great  intelligence  center 
for  research  information  and  technical 
papers  concerning  coed  research.  The 
Commission  would  conduct  research  ef- 


forts on  its  own  only  when  it  is  imprac- 
tical for  them  to  be  carried  out  by  other 
groups. 

The  benefits  of  this  massive  research 
tmdertaking  would  not  redoimd  to  the 
financial  benefit  of  only  one  company,  or 
to  only  a  handful  of  private  interests. 
The  Dirksen  bill  specifies  that  no  re- 
search shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Commis- 
sion unless  all  discoveries  and  benefits 
of  the  work  shall  "be  available  to  the 
public  generally." 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  this  program 
would  be  small,  compared  to  the  exjjenses 
of  most  Government  undertakings  today. 
Only  $2  million  is  called  for  to  put  the 
program  into  operation  in  this  fiscal  year, 
and  the  allocations  for  futiu-e  years  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  future  sessions 
of  Congress.  It  is  possible  that  the  en- 
tire cost  of  this  program  might,  within 
a  few  years,  be  fully  returned  to  the 
Government  through  the  increase  of  tax 
revenues  from  the  coal  industry  and  coal 
employees,  and  through  decreased  costs 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  wel- 
fare programs  in  coal-producing  areas. 

To  me.  Mr.  President.  S.  49  embodies 
the  progressive,  ingenious,  fon^ard- 
looklng  spirit  of  the  mid-20th  century. 
It  contains  the  promise  of  a  slight  gov- 
ernmental boost  to  put  an  ailing  indus- 
try on  its  feet  and  start  it  on  the  road  to 
the  realization  of  its  full  potential  in 
our  Nation's  economy — a  boost  that 
would  be  returned  to  the  people  of 
America  manyfold  through  new  pros- 
perity, new  products,  new  employment, 
and  new  hope  for  the  men  and  women 
of  our  country's  leading  fuel  industry. 
With  each  new  coal  use  discovered 
through  this  program,  with  each  new 
job  brought  to  the  suflering  coalfields, 
with  each  new  improvement  in  Amer- 
ica's standard  of  living,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  would  be  repaid  for 
the  small  expense  of  putting  S.  49  into 
operation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
8.  49  be  brought  quickly  to  the  floors  of 
both  bodies  of  Congress,  and  be  prompt- 
ly enacted  into  law, 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
April  8.  1959.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Coat MissiONCK.  DxsraiCT  or  Columbia 
David  Brewer  Karrick,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and 
until  his  successor  ts  appointed  and  quali- 
fied— reappointment. 

VS.    ATTCmNET 

Francisco  A.  Gil,  Jr..  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harley  A. 
Miller,  resigned. 

In  the  AaMT 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  Dudley  Heaton,  016960, 
Medical  Corpw.  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment 
as  the  Surgeon  General.  VS.  Army,  under 
tne  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3036. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  Thomas  Nelson,  017308. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  U.S.  Army  and  as  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Regtxlar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provUlons  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  3036. 

In  the  An  Foacc 
Ma].  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  1519A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general,  \inder  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

IM    THE    NaVT 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Will.  UJ3.  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231, 
Rear  Adm.  Roy  A.  Gano,  XJS.  Navy,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Having  designated  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231, 
the  following-named  officer  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Preel- 
dent  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
section,  X  nominate  him  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  wbUe  so  serving: 

Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Kayward,  U.8.  Navy. 

ZN  TXI  OOAtT  OVAID 

The  following-named  penoB  to  be  Ueu- 
Unant  In  the  VM.  Coast  Ouard: 

David  0.  KUnftnsmith 

The  following'hamed  persons  to  be  lleu- 
tenanu  (junior  grade)  in  the  VM.  Coast 
Ouard; 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  7. 1959: 

AasxsTAKT  SEcmETAar  of  Star 
J.  Graham  Parsons,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

DtPAanczMT  or  AaKicT7i,TiTas 
Frank  A.  Barren,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Cotmeel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, vice  Bobert  L.  Farrlngton.  resigning. 

COKPTBObLn  or  CXTSTOMS 

Mr.  Stanley  Ormsbee  Styles,  of  Saugertle*. 
N.T.,  to  be  ComptroUer  of  Customs  wltn 
headquarters  at  New  York. 


Robert  A.  Bluer 
Robert  R.  Tutt 
Robert  J.  Kttchel 
Thomas  W.  Klrk- 

patrick 
WaiUr  W.  White 
Wealey  Goodwin 
William  II,  Devlin 
Michael  Abarbanell 
William  F,  Roland 
Donald  L.  Prince 
Donald  L.  Franta 
Ronald  0.  Kollmeyer 
Basil  D.  Harrington 
Donald  T.  Campbell 
Floyd  D.  Hiuiter 
Richard  E.  Sardeson 
George  P.  Vlvelros,  Jr 
Kennard  M.  Palfrey, 

Jr. 
WlUlam  a.  Hicks 
John  N.  MacDonald 
CUfton  R.  Smith 
Norman  B.  Lynch 
Norman  E.  Cutts 
Barry  C.  Roberts 
Bolsert  O.  McMahan 
Bruce  L.  Solomon 


WlUlam  P.  Merlin 
Thomas  P.  Bohaeter 
Robert  OlUesple 
James  Welskltui 
Donald  U.  Taub 
Richard  D.  Olsea 
BruecJ.  Klchline 
Don  8.  Bellls 
Oharlee  W.  Falroloth 
Lynn  N.  Beln 
Arthur  K.  Rounslea 
Neal  H.  B.  Benjamin 
Raymond  E.  Womaok 
Arthur  B.  Wagner 
James  S.  Rlvard.  Jr. 
LeRoy  C.  Melberg,  Jr. 
William  M.  Flanders 
John  G.  Stanley 
William  B.  Mohm 
Lawrence  F.  Bond 
James  A.  Granger 
Earl  L.  Sullivan.  Jr. 
Kirk  R.  KeUogg 
George  L.  Rettie 
Richard  I.  Rybacki 
Laturence  C.  Klndbom 
Joseph  H.  Wubbold 

in 
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Willlaan  J.  Brogdoa.  Sr.Jomptk  r.  Coilth 
D«Tld  A.  Suml  Vwnon  O.  Jonat 

OhitrlM  ■.  Moorh— d,   Alan  O.  Dttmpmf 

Jr.  Jobn  1.  D«Owtw«l 

Arnold  SwAgwrtf  Otlbwrt  I.  Brown,  Jr. 

mohard  J.  Xyt«  Fwkw  D.  MorrU 

Jmhm  X.  MoUaUh       John  L.  Callahan 
Bruot  S.  Oathy  Ollbcrt  L.  Aumon 

John  D.  Baaqu*  Brnaat  0.  Allan 

Paul  T.  ThavanlB         Robtrt  B.  MeXtw 
Robwt  L.  Brlatol         Blohard  A,  Blaokford 
lAwrtnea  J.  O'PmIo     Robtrt  X.  Flattui 
JamN  J.  Roonay  XXZ     Bdward  J.  Qulnn 
Brtnton  R.  ■hannoa    Paul  D.  Hannabarry 
Rofar  P.  Martian         John  R.  Bhrmann 
Bmaat  O.  Marth  nanjamln  K,  Sohaaffar 

Oaorga  R.  Obarholtaar 

Tha  tollowlng-namad  paraoni  to  ba  analfna 
in  tha  UB.  Ooaat  Ouard: 

Albart  Jaramlah  Alllaon  IXX 

Rogar  Allan  Andaraan 

Richard  Lea  Andrawa 

Olaranea  Clyda  Atkina.  Jr. 

Ronald  Olann  Barnaa 

Anthony  Chrlatophar  Baardilaj 

Richard  Harry  Baltar 

Stanlay  Bdward  Blalakl 

Jaaon  Mlchaal  Bowen 

Robert  David  Brown 

Pater  Arnold  Bunch 

Oarret  Thayer  Bush  ni 

John  Dominic  Campbell 

Bdmond  Oaines  Case 

James  Alexander  Chappell 

James  William  Coste.  Jr. 

John  Brnst  Cummlngs 

Thomas  Joseph  Cunningham 

John  Deck  III 

William  Michael  Dcvereauz 

John  Richard  Edwards 

James  Edward  Poels 

Richard  WlllU  Folker 

Gerald  Ray  Foster 

Dean  Allen  Prankeohauser 

Dayld  Robert  Oarn^ 

John  William  Oerometta 

Jack  Carroll  Ooldthorpe 

William  Bayard  Hewitt 

James  Gerald  Heydenrelcb 

Donald  Leo  Hoffer 

John  Terrence  Howell 

William  Burgess  Rowland 

Frank  James  larossl 

Robert  Joe  I  m  brie 

John  Edward  Irwin 

John  William  Klotz 

Otto  Robert  Kossmann 

George  Eric  Krletemeyer 

Edouard  Wilfred  LaCroix,  Jr. 

Peter  Christian  Fabrlclut  Laurldaen.  Jr. 

WUllam  Philip  Leahy.  Jr. 

Charles  Stanley  Loosmore 

Thomas  Frank  Maruocl 

Stephen  Jay  Thomas  Masse 

James  Lane  McDonald 

Garald  Henry  McManua 

Robert  Fritz  Melshelmer 

Lawrence  Eric  Meyer 

James  Wesley  Miller  n 

Donald  Leslie  Mlllroy 

Charles  Stanley  Mlncks 

Ronald  Francis  Mlscavlch 

James  Terrence  Montonye 

Thomas  Norman  Morrow,  Jr. 

Harold  Frederick  Norton.  Jr. 

Prank  Walflr  Olson 

Paul  Bdward  Pakos 

Bruce  Albert  Patterson 

David  Lemar  Pepple 

Ronald  Marlon  Polant 

Geoffrey  Thomas  Potter 

Bryson  Smith  Randolph 

Robert  Reynard 

Walter  Scott  Rich 

Frank  John  Roplak,  Jr. 

Ralph  Daniel  Sanford 

William  Nolden  Schobert 

Gerald  William  Seelman 

Robert  Edward  Shenkle 

Andrew  Harley  Sims,  Jr. 


Joal  Oouflaa  Slpaa 
Bruot  Clayton  Bklanar 
Robert  Howard  Thornton 
Joaaph  Bdward  Vorbaoh 
WUUam  Oaorga  Walkar 
Paul  Andraw  Walling 
Robart  RuisaU  Walla 
Floyd  WUllam  Whlta.  Jr. 
Robart  Bruoa  Workman,  Jr. 

Tha  followlng-namad  paraona  to  ba  ehlaf 
warrant  omoara,  W-l,  In  tha  VM.  Coaat 
Ouard! 

Joaeph  R.  Rowland,  Jr. 

Rlohard  P.  Ooward 

Kannath  M.  Lumadan 

Tha  followlng-namad  partona  to  ba  ehlaf 
warrant  ofllcara,  W-a,  In  tha  VM.  Coaat 
Ouard: 

Robart  B.  Gardner  John  P.  Curry 
Clayton  W.  Colllna,  Jr.  Pater  D.  Coraon 

Ralph  O.  Isacson  WUllam  R.  Upham 

Joaeph  J.  Dookout  Axel  J.  HnRttrom 

Maynard  J.  FonUlna  David  L.  Abbott 

Richard  D.  MaUatta  John  H  Hancock,  Jr. 

Bugena  L.  Da  via  Francis  M.  Coourod, 
Dewey  F,  Barneld  Jr. 

Prank  J.  Dlersen  Donald  L.  Alaup 

Kenneth  L.  Helnaan  Cyril  D.  Maxwell 

Howard  Janke  Julian  W.  Howell 

Fleming  C.  Walkar  Charles  T.  Silk 

Harry  W.  Perdue  John  F.  Sutton 

Bill  M.  Aldrldge  Norvon  B.  Freeland 

Alfred  E  Sporl  John  M.  Cogan 

Aubrey  R.  Patten  Dale  R.  Foatar 

Walter  Hamilton  Robert  Burke 

Billy  G.  Read  Gordon  H.  Dlckman 

Bmmerson  B.  Cham-  Albert  L.  Olsen.  Jr. 

bers  Carl  L.  Lane 

William  K.  White  James  H.  Scott 
Kenneth  G.  Robertson  Donald  L.  Sherman 

James  G.  Wilcox.  Jr.  WUllam  Senn 

Robert  J.  Descoteaux  Milton  J.  Stewart 
William  W.  Thurmond  Delmar  F.  Smith 

Thomas  M.  Hall.  Jr.  Johnnie  Cox 

Neal  G.  Nelson  George  F.  Garvy 

John  P.  Sanken,  Jr.  Harold  E  Geek 

Robert  Casper  Robert  E  LaRose 

Arthur  W.  Lee  Robert  E.  Nielsen 

Earle  K.  Hand  Daniel  E.  Baumbaugh 

Benjamin  A.  Ramsey  Leon  D.  Lawson 

John  W.  Colton  Charles  F.  Galley.  Jr. 

Harold  W.  Doan  Bruce  S.  Little 

Raymond  W.  WUlcox  John  O.  Leatherwood. 
Edgar  S.  Hutchinson         Jr. 

Prank  H.  Stelnhelser  Hodgea  S.  OaUop,  Jr. 

David  A.  Corey  David  W.  Irons 

John  B.  Thwlng.  Jr.  Patrick  M.  SheUlto 

Kenneth  E.  White  Wilfred  E.  Cobb.  Jr. 
Raymond  H.  Mathlson  Charlie  R.  Polly 

Richard  A.  Schnase  Eugene  D.  Gray 

Richard  G.  Nelson  Lee  J.  Kelley 

Edward  L.  Bailey  Everett  O.  Walters 
Charles  W.  Mason 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl^sday,  April  7,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland.  Jr.,  pastor. 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church. 
Washington.  D.C.,  offered  the  followixig 
prayer: 

Solomon  prayed.  I  Kings  3:  9:  Gtre 
therefore.  Thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart  •  •  •  that  I  may  discern  betvaeen 
good  and  bad. 

Eternal  Qod,  Holy  Father,  as  this 
stately  body  convenes  In  a  time  when 
arduous  decisions  must  be  made.  In  an 
age  when  it  is  so  important  to  make  right 
decisions,  give  these  servants  wisdom. 

We  thank  Thee,  that  as  Solomon  was 
privileged  to  pray  for  wisdom  so  every 


iervant  of  Thine  has  the  prerogative  to 
Mk  for  the  same. 

Humble  our  Christian  laymen,  and 
may  energy  spent  In  deitruetlve  criticism 
of  this  group  be  diverted  Into  channels  of 
prayer  and  constructive  crltldtm. 

Ood  direct  our  Speaker  nnd  give  him 
■trensth  tnd  wisdom  as  he  lends  us.  We 
know  that  this  can  only  come  from  Thre. 

Bless  us  as  we  walk  together  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  we 
pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  26,  19S8,  was  read  and 
approved.    

SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that,  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  him  on  Wednesday. 
March  25.  1059,  he  did  on  March  26. 
1959,  sign  the  following  enrolled  Joint 
resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

8.J.  Ree.  47  Joint  reeoluUon  proTtdlng 
that  certain  communication  actlvltlM  st  tha 
IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  In 
the  United  SUtes  in  1950  shall  not  t>e  oon> 
•trued  to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communlca- 
tlona  Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law;  and 

8.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  reaolutlon  extending  an 
Invitation  to  the  International  Ol3rmplo 
Committee  to  hold  the  1M4  Olympic  game* 
in  the  United  SUte*. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
statements  are  being  made  about  the 
cost  of  the  farm  program.  Ever  since 
the  budget  was  published  I  have  been 
getting  inquiries  about  why  the  farm 
program  costs  are  so  high. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  when  the 
budget  was  published  it  set  out  approxi- 
mately $5.4  billion  for  the  stabilization 
of  farm  prices  and  Income.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  agricultural  budget  has 
reached  a  point  where  there  is  legitimate 
concern  about  its  size. 

In  order  to  understand  the  farm  budget 
better,  we  have  made  a  breakdown  of 
1959  fiscal  year  expenditures.  One  shows 
expenditures  which  benefit  the  general 
public  or  someone  else  more  than  the 
farmer.  The  other  shows  expenditures 
which  benefit  the  farmer  more  than  any- 
one else. 

Our  intent  is  to  present  In  an  unbiased 
way  a  picture  of  how  the  Items  In  the 
agricultural  budget  should  be  charged. 
Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  done  this  in  a  general  way  in  a 
table  issued  Janiuiry  27  of  this  year. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks  we  are 
placing  a  table  In  the  Rscokd  to  show  the 
breakdown  as  we  have  made  It  from  the 
budget  and  from  Department  figures  for 
the  1959  fiscal  year.  USDA  ofBcials  have 
cooperated  with  us  In  developing  this 
table,  and  it  has  been  checked  by  them. 


1959 
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The  buslnees  of  providing  food  and 
fiber  for  our  country  la  one  of  the  most 
basic  Industries  we  have.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  agricultural  budget  goes  way  be- 
yond the  farmer  himself.  Let  ma  il- 
lustrate: ^   ^»w 

For  a  number  of  yean  we  have  had  the 
school  lunch  program.  This  U  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  program  for  farmers.  It 
is  a  program  for  the  schoolchildren  of 
the  oountry.  Certain  funds,  and  In 
some  cases  certain  foodn,  sre  made  avail- 
able to  schooU  meeting  the  necessary 
sundards   for   the   serving   of   school 

lunches.  ^    ..  ^    » 

In  the  present  fiscal  year  the  budget 
provides  1144  million,  for  this  purpose. 
More  than  2  billion  meals  are  being 
served  to  1 1  million  schoolchildren  In 
some  66.000  schools  throuKhout  the  coun- 
try. SUte  and  local  groups  are  match- 
ing the  Federal  conUlbutlon  by  nearly 
3  to  I.  ,   ^    ^ 

The  wool  price  support  program  Is  Just 
the  opposite.  The  $21  million  in  pay- 
menu  on  wool  this  year  go  directly  to 
wool  growers.  In  fact,  it  is  intended 
as  an  IncenUve.  The  $718  mUUon  In- 
'  eluded  in  this  year's  budget  to  finance 
tlie  soil  bank  acreage  reserve  is  another 
direct  outlay  to  farmers.  , 

The  current  fiscal  year's  budget  has  an 
Item  of  $150  million  for  food  distribu- 
tion to  the  aged  and  the  needy.  This  is 
properly  considered  as  a  program  bene- 
fiting the  general  pubUc  rather  than 
the  farmer  specifically.  There  Is  an- 
other item  of  $240  million  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  This 
might  be  called  a  borderline  case.  For 
every  dollar  of  Federal  fimds  spent  on 
this  program  the  farmer  on  the  average 
spends  another  doUar.  The  effect  is  to 
give  double  benefits  to  conservation  in- 
dustries and  to  the  general  public  in 
national  conservation  gains.  However, 
we  are  counting  this  program  as  one 
primarily  benefiting  the  farmer.  Con- 
servation payments  are  made  directly  to 
the  farmer,  and  are  used  as  an  incentive 
to  make  it  possible  for  fanners  to  con- 
tribute as  much  to  coojervation  as  they 
receive 

There  Is  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  $21  million  carrie-l  in  the  current 
budget  to  finance  meat  inspection,  and 
the  $68  million  to  finance  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. Meat  inspection  is  clearly  a  serv- 
ice provided  for  the  general  public.  The 
sugar  program  is  one  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  sugar  producer  and  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

When    you    hear    that    the    current 
budget  has  $5.4  billion  charged  up  for 
stabilization  of  farm  piices  and  Income^ 
remember  that  more  than  $1  billion  of 
this  U  represented  by  ihe  value  of  com- 
modities sent  to  other  countries  under 
the  program  known  as  Public  Law  480, 
and  for  which  we  receive  foreign  cur- 
rencies.   This  is  strictly  a  foreign  re- 
lations and  defense  program.    It  Involves 
the   use   of   surpltises   after   they  have 
been  prtxluced.    In  my  opinion  it  is  an 
excellent  program  which  is  serving  the 
country  well  and  could  perhaps  serve  it 
even  better.    But  this  money  is  not  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  farmers.     The  De- 
partment recognizes  tliis  in  its  Jantiary 
27  compilation. 
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Also  charged  to  the  farmer  in  the 
current  budget  are  $129  million  worth  of 
materials  for  which  farm  products  have 
been  bartered  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program  and  are  being  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  deferue  stockpile. 
This  also  Is  recognUted  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  not  appropriately  chargeable 
directly  to  the  farmer.  The  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement  Involving  $68 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1858  budget  also 
is  a  program  bearing  more  directly  on 
foreign  relations  than  upon  agriculture 
Itself. 

Included  In  the  total  for  itablllslng 
farm  prices  and  Incomes  Is  one  Item  In- 
volving $38  million  for  the  financing  of 
military  housing  in  Europe.  If  this 
sounds  farfetched.  It  Is  because  the  use 
of  some  .-surplus  farm  producU  was  In- 
volved m  this  financing. 

What  about  the  cost  of  farm  price 
support  Itself  ? 

The  budget  for  thU  fiscal  year  shows 
$3,118  million  for  price  support,  supply 
and  purchase  programs.  Our  Uble  al- 
locates $d88  million  as  appropriately 
chargeable  to  farmers  directly  out  of  this 

amount. 

Most  of  the  $3  billion  charged  to  price 
support  is  backed  up  by  crops  turned 
over  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by 
farmers  as  collateral  for  the  loans  they 
have  received.  The  $089  million  which 
I  consider  to  be  appropriately  chargeable 
to  farmers  out  of  the  total  represents  an 
estimate  of  a  little  more  than  1  year's 
loss  on  such  commodities. 

The  farmer  is  not  given  a  handout. 
In  exchange  for  a  loan,  he  turns  over  to 
the  Government  commodities  meeting 
certain  grade  and  quality  requirements. 
It  Is  appropriate  to  charge  the  farmer 
with  the  loss  on  these  commodities  for 
1  year,  and  possibly  a  little  longer.  It  is 
not  appropriate  to  charge  the  farmer  for 
everything. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  farmer  has  no 
control  over  what  happens  to  the  value 
of  his  collateral  after  It  gets  Into  the 
hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  much  to 
do  with  what  happens  to  the  value  of 
the  farmer's  collateral. 

Another  reason  is  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  total  expenditures  for  price  sup- 
port involve  spending  of  primary  benefit 
to  business.  These  represent  a  proper 
charge  against  price  support  programs. 


but  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  charge  such 
expenditures  to  farmers. 

The  largest  of  these  business  Items  If 
one  of  $683,173,000  representing  storage, 
handling  and  transporUtlon  charges  for 
a  year.  In  other  words,  a  little  mora 
than  one-fifth— 22  percent— of  all  tha 
price  support  expendlturM,  went  to  tha 
people  who  store,  handle,  and  ship  our 
grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  com- 
modities. 

The  second  largest  business  expense  is 
$203,216,000  for  the  cost  of  exporUnf 
crops.  This  Is  an  appropriate  charge  In 
terms  of  the  disposal  of  a  commodity. 
but  hardly  proper  as  a  charge  against  tht 
farmer.  There  may  be  some  that  are 
surprised  to  know  that  our  merchant 
marine  obUlns  so  large  a  subsidy  from 
the  farm  program.  In  addition,  the 
shipping  interesU  of  this  oountry  have 
a  subsidy  program  all  their  own.  It  has 
averaged  $175  million  a  year  for  each  of 
the  last  20  years.  You  may  remember 
In  our  hearings  last  year  the  report  oa 
nonfarm  subsidies  which  showed  that 
ship  subsidies  had  totaled  $3.5  bilUon 
in  a  20-year  period. 

The  third  largest  of  the  business  ex- 
pense Items  for  price  support  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  $102,368,000  as  net  in- 
terest cost.  Needless  to  say,  this  does 
not  go  to  fanners.  The  other  business 
items  include  nearly  $42  million  for  the 
purchase  of  strategic  materials;  at>out 
$37  million  for  acquisition  of  additional 
storage  facilities.  Administrative  ex- 
penses, including  Federal  Reserve  bank 
charges,  totaled  $48,802,000.  The  figures 
are  all  given  in  some  detail  in  the  table 

that  follows. 

When  the  charges  are  more  appro- 
priately assigned  to  their  proper  place, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmer  is  allocated  $1,- 
831  million  out  of  the  $5,386  millitm 
charged  to  him  in  the  budget  for  stabili- 
zation of  farm  prices  and  income.  This 
represents  34  percent  of  the  total  now  so 
charged. 

If  to  this  are  added  the  cost  of  the 
agriculttural  conservation  program  and 
the  conservation  reserve — and  there  are 
those  who  would  argue  with  force  that 
conservation  is  not  properly  chargeable 
to  agriculture  alone — the  total  expense 
assigned  directly  to  farmers  out  of  the 
entire  1959  agricultural  budget  comes 
to  $2,212  million.  This  represents  30 
percent  of  the  total  budget  of  $7,341 
miihtxu 


Ettimaied  Department  of  Agnculture  1959  fiscal  year  budget  expendUure* 


Of  the  items  listed 

at  left  these  are 

appropriately 


CbftiTTd  te  farm  profram  for  staWllratlon  of  f:»nii  priw=  and  *n«>'?««,^ .j^,.^  ^ 

1^  supwrt,  supplv  and  purchase  programs:  This  tncludos  ,xpmdihir««  prt 

mwUv  to  biBine*  totaiirg  $1,116  mlUion,  but  these  funds  do  not  go  to  faraers  '. 

Public  I  aw  480  title  1— eichanpe  of  farm  comrnoduies  for  foroipn  oirrrnrtes 

Public  Lew  «0— transfer  of  bartered  materiaU  to  supplemental  stockpUe — 

Soil  bank— acreage  r<>serve 

International  Wheat  Agreement 

Wool  prornun . — ..— 

Food  distrihutloo • '" 

PuEar  propram — »- — — .. ._-_..——— 

Marketing;  quotas  and  allotments_^ ^r-\---r-,"V ViVi^ii" V.lS';ita".i*itAiitnita 

Other  (military  houstnjf  t»,300,000.  waterfowl  feed  $35,000,  and  saJe  ol  stockpue 
ootton  IMS  ti.VJOJJ0O  net  inoome  from  crop  Ineurance  proeram} 


Chanrd  to  farm  piioM  and  Inoaaui 

Properly  cbarBeabto -....-■■.. 


Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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EstimaUd  Department  of  Agriculture  1959  fiscal  year  budget  ex pendilure*—Coatii\ucd 


Procrams  mainly  for  »>enrflt  of  the  farmer:  ,„,,,.  .       .ui 

AKTlcultural  conservation  proftram  (for  every  dollar  of  FofJeral  funds  snent  on  th  « 
procrmm  the  farmer  on  the  averajte  siiends  another  dollar,  providing  doul>le 
beneflta  to  conservation  Industries  an<l  to  national  conservation  Rains) 

Conservation  reserve  j.roirram  imynients  ina<|e  In  cxrhanpe  for  n-movul  of  ii  .«j>ec- 
Iflcd  number  of  acres  from  production  fr)r  a  slut.-*!  luinilHT  of  yi-urs,  and  for 

carrylnn  out  conservation  practlws  on  the  land  while  Idled ... 

Other  proRrams.  all  with  nuiltii>le  Nneflis  ;uul  not  directly  charRcable  to  farmers: » 

Disaster  relief,  title  II.  rul)llc  Law  4«(lproKrain ^^       ^..  . 

Bchool  lunch  proffruin  (over  .i,(l«»o,(«IO,(«IO  nieab  to  ll^Hl.OW)  ehililren  in  .V  .i«IO 
schools  during  fiscal  1«59;  Federal  contribution  matched  nearly  3  to  1  by  Mate 
and  local  croups) 

Bchool  milk  program --- — -— 

Investment  in  KKA  and  FHA  loans  subject  to  repayment   .... 

Long  riinue  proeranis  for  the  iniprovemenl  of  airrlrultiiral  psourfvs.  Inrlu  linf 
n-search  meat  ins|)ection.  disease  and  |H'St  control,  education,  market  dev«  lop- 
ment  and  services,  protection  of  soil  and  water  resourcvs,  and  fon-st  and  public 


Amount 


Of  the  Items  listed 

at  left  these  are 

appropriately 

CiiarKeahle  to 

farmers 


A/ti/ioM 


land  management. 


Total  aKTleultural  budget .. 

Properly  chargeable  to  farmers. 


240 


Ml 
'106 


>144 

>S00 


>6RI 


and  Currency  may   sit  during  general 
debate.        

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POOD  FOR  PEACE 


A/MioiM  j^r    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 

J40    man  from  California   tMr.  Roosevelt  1 

may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 

,.,     the  Record. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 

—    to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Massachusetts? 

«.        There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 

wL«h  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
fine  remarks  made  on  Thursday,  March 

26,  by  my  colleague.  Mr.  WoLr.  when  he 

addressed  this  body  with  cogency  and 

2.212     fluency  about  "fcxxl  for  peace  through 

'_     the  United  Nations." 

.The  business  expense  Items  Include  Ml.SlO.OOO  for  purchase  of  strategic  nrnterlnlr  WO.SlS.nnn  ex,x.rt  cost;  I  indeed  JO^"^J*^*^*]',,^*",Jj,J)J"  5J2,""; 

ia«Ml()ro  wira..!i  of  storuge  net   intenst   exin-ns,.;   $4^„sn-J.(inn  mlniinlstralive  .M-^'ses.       nOt    Only    in    USing    OUT   SUrplUS    fOOdS    tO 

county' oince  expense.  Federal  Reserve  bank  charges,  etc.;  $«j»3, 1 73.000  stormte,  hundlmg.  and  transiKjrlation  charges       j^j^j  millions  Of  Starving   pCOplCS  In  Other 

^"i  Funds  are  considered  by  the  D.partment  of  Agriculture  to  have  multiple  benefits  «nd  should  not  be  dln>«tly      areas  Of  the  world,  but  also  in  helping 
chargeable  to  farmers.    These  are  shown  in  a  USDA  Ubulatlon  dated  Jan.  27,  IVSW.  our  fellOW  Cltizens  here  at  home  whO  lack 


7,341 


1959 
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CATAWBA  INDIAN  NATION 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  legislation  intended  to 
clear  up  a  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Catawba  Indian  Nation,  which  exists  in 
South  Carolina.  These  proud  people 
who  have  always  exhibited  the  best  citi- 
zenship, have  depreciated  nimierlcally 
from  6,000  iJeople  who  owned  144,000 
acres  of  land  to  614,  at  the  latest  count, 
who  own  4,000  acres  of  land.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  land  is  tied  up  today  so 
that  these  people  cannot  borrow  for 
their  homes  nor  do  they  have  the  other 
privileges  and  resE>onsibilities  to  which 
their  citizenship  entitles  them.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  put  these  people  and  their 
land  on  an  even  keel,  an  even  station, 
with  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  these  people  have 
been  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  de- 
velopment as  they  hold  no  title,  except 
mutual  title,  which  the  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  cannot  accept  as 
collateral. 

Chief  Blue,  who  led  his  people  for 
many  years,  told  me  the  first  time  I 
asked  him  about  this  problem,  that  the 
people  should  be  allowed  to  own  the 
land,  and  borrow  on  it.  He  told  me 
again  the  last  time,  when  I  went  by  to 
see  him  during  the  Easter  recess.  Chief 
Blue  is  retired  now,  but  he  can  reflect 
on  many  years  of  honorable  leadership. 
He  wants  his  people  to  have  the  same 
privileges  as  other  citizens. 

The  Catawbas  have  voted  for  this  leg- 
islation. They  just  voted  a  resolution  to 
have  me  introduce  a  bill.  After  the  bill 
was  prepared,  I  went  to  the  district,  met 
with  those  who  showed  enough  interest 
to  come,  and  they  voted  more  than  2 
to  1  for  the  bill  introduced  today. 


the  means  to  purchase  basic  food  com- 

.       .  modities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  .j^^  j^j^^  ^j  ^^j^g  j,^^  surplus  foods. 

and  commend  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af-  ,^j.  ^.^^j^^  ^^  taxpayer  has  already  in- 

fairs  for  its  help  and  cooperaUon      We  ^^^^^    instead  of  further  investing  In 

have  all  worked  hard  on  the  problems  ^^^^^  ^^^  storage  facilities,  makes  good 

presented  and  I  hope  and  beUeve  this  ^^jj^^.  ^^^     g^^  ^^^^  jj^g^e  significant. 

legislation  will  be  fruitful.  ^^^  surplus  foods  can  and  should  become 

^^— ^^— ^— ^—  a  major  ingredient  in  the  world  struggle 

CRUDE  OIL  IMPORTS  with  which  we  are  faced. 

«,    ^r.i.TTTi'     »«    o«  „!,«-  T  ».!,  ,.r.o«  Wc  wouM  be  touchinR  base  wlth  Icsscf 

Mr.  VANIK^   Mr.  Speaker  I  aj^  unan-  ^^^^j^^  ^ut  awakened  regions  of  the 

imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  ^^^W.^d  for  once  language  would  be 

1    mmute.  _.    HaVvlAr 

The    SPEAKER.      Is   there    objection  "o  oaruer.             .    ^,    .  ..        .^     v-  ^ 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^J^^  objectives  behind  Uie  remarl^  of 

^i^j  ,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  are  in  line  with 

There  was  no  objection.  ^  J°^  J^'  Jlf^tt.r^SiJin''"  wnd 

Mr.  VANIK.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  ^Hf^^J*'"^^'    ^f  }u^  y^Z\.Jt  ^^ti 

10  President  Eisenhower  ordered  manda-  other  Members  of  this  Jo^J Joined  with 

tory  controls  on  imports  of  crude  oil  Mr.  McGovern  in  introducing  a  House 

and  petroleum  products.    He  said  man-  concurrent  resolution  expressing    that  it 

datory  controls  were  necessary  because  ^  the   sense  of  the  Congress  that  an 

voluntary  controls  did  not  work.    The  agricultural  abundance  is  one  of  Amer- 

record  shows  that  at  the  very  time  the  icas   greatest  assets   for   raising   living 

President   made  his   price-fixing   order  «^f"^*''^.^^"^  P'■°°™°^^«  ^"  *^** JlS" 

voluntary  controls  were  working.    Feb-  biUty  in  the  free  world:  and  that  Con- 

ruary  imports  were  almost  60,000  barrels  gress  favors  action  to  resolve  the  paradox 

a  day  below  the  established  voluntary  of  American  agricultural  surplus**  and 

quota  levels  ^orld  food  needs  by  more  f uUy  utilizing 

There  are  many  ridiculous  results  of  the  resources  of  the  American  farmer  as 

the  Presidents  decree  ordering  manda-  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  farm  assist- 

tory  oil  import  quotas.    It  has  recently  ance  program. 

been  disclosed  that  oil  import  quotas  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 

have  been  assigned  to  certain  refiners  will  act  affirmatively  to  achieve  the  ob- 

who  were  not  previously  engaged  in  oil  jectives  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 

import.    They  promptly  sold  or  trans-  Iowa  and  those  set  forth  in  the  pending 

ferred  their  import  quotas  to  companies  resolution.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

engaged  in  the  import  business  at  fabu-  ~~'^^^^^"^"^~ 
lous  profits  created  by  the  Eisenhower 
decree  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate 
consumers. 

Free  enterprise  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
thing  for  these  refiners  when  the  Presi- 
dent creates  an  asset  they  can  sell  at  a 
handsome  profit  with  no  risks  involved. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  2.  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcommit- 
tee No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 


A  QUICK  TOUR  OP  EUROPE: 
THE  AIR  FORCE  LEADER  EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM  AND  NATO'S 
STRENGTH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Portxr]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
the  Air  Force  attempt  to  establish  a 
leader  exchange  program  with  NATO 
reserve  officers? 

How  strong  are  we  in  Europe? 


What  policies  should  we  press  for  in 
negotiations  as  to  the  status  of  Berlin? 

I  took  these  three  questions  to  Europe 
with  me  when  I  left  Washington  March 
14.  1959.  An  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion was  the  purpose  of  the  12,500  mile, 
2 -week  trip  which  was  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association. 

The  other  two  questions  arose  natu- 
rally. Later  this  week,  along  with  col- 
leagues here.  Members  of  Parliament  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  possibly 
French  Deputies,  I  expect  to  make  public 
our  conclusions  with  respect  to  Berlin. 
Today  I  shall  deal  with  the  first  two 
questions. 

PROMOTINO    Birm    UMDXSISTANDINa 

Many  leader  exchange  programs  exist, 
but  none  has  been  esUiblished  with  re- 
spect to  Reserve  officers.  In  1948.  as 
part  of  the  Smith-Mur.dt  Act.  Congress 
authorized  the  leader  exchange  pro- 
gram "to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  United  8tat<'s  In  other  coun- 
tries and  to  Increase  mutual  understand- 
ing by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  othej  countries." 

This  also  has  been  called  the  people- 
to-people  program  and  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  President. 

In  the  words  of  able  Maj.  Gen.  R.  A. 
Gnissendorf .  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
'  Reserve  Forces.  Headquarters,  USAF. 
our  2-week  trip  to  seven  NATO  na- 
tions was  a  feasibility  t^^^t.  We  met  with 
reserve  officers  throughout  Europe  and 
we  concluded,  emphatically  and  unani- 
mously, that  the  pre  gram  should  be 
launched  as  soon  as  passible. 

In  Brussels,  for  example,  we  found  out 
that  reserve  officer  exchange  among 
European  countries  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully for  years. 

Plans  are  now  beini:  made  to  Invite 
about  20  NATO  reserve  officers,  not  all 
of  them  in  the  air  arm.  to  visit  selected 
Air  Reserve  training  locations  in  the 
United  States.  Including  unit  and  in- 
dividual training.  Headquarters  Conti- 
nental Air  Command,  a  numbered  air 
force,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters,  and  per- 
haps other  such  installations  during  a 
2-week  visit. 

TBT    LOW    COSTS 

The  costs  will  be  minimal  and  will  re- 
quire no  appropriations.  Transporta- 
tion from  Europe  will  be  on  a  space - 
available  basis.  Transportation  here 
will  be  by  Air  Reserve  units  carrying  out 
regular  training.  Quarters  will  be  paid 
for  the  individuals  and  will  be  in  bache- 
lor officer  facilities.  The  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association,  as  an  organization  and 
through  various  memb<;rs,  will  take  care 
of  most  of  the  social  affairs. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana.  Mr.  T.  Ashton  Thompson,  and 
I  were  the  only  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  trip.  Both  of  us  are  Air  Force  Re- 
serve officers. 

The  other  members,  in  addition  to 
General  Orussendorf.  were  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  officers,  mostly  but  not  all 
in  the  Reserve.    They  were  as  follows: 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  DeBrier.  USAPR, 
lawyer. 


Col.  John  W.  Richardson,  USAFR,  vice 
president,  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Col.  Don  C.  Ross,  USAPR,  industrialist 

Col.  Eugene  E.  Myers,  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison,  Headquarters,  USAF. 

Col.  Norman  B.  Beasley.  USAFR,  ex- 
ecuUve  director,  for  air.  Reserve  Officers 
A^socifiition 

Lt.  Col.  Arthur  W.  Herron,  USAFR, 
industrialist. 

Lt.  Col.  Paul  J.  Scally,  USAFR.  Radio 
Corp.  of  America. 

Maj.  M.  P.  Parsons,  Office  of  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff.  USAF. 

Maj.  J.  J.  Leonard,  Assistant  Execu- 
tive to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Reserve  Forces.  Headquarters,  USAF. 

Our  trip  took  us  to  the  Azores.  Paris, 
Wiesbaden.  Brussels.  Copenhagen.  Am- 
sterdam, London,  Rome,  Naples,  Gibral- 
tar, Azores,  and  Newfoundland.  We 
traveled  in  the  air  for  more  than  two  and 
a  half  days — 63  hours  and  30  minutes — 
in  all.  We  never  missed  an  engagement 
on  our  schedule  and  our  air  travel  was 
without  a  hitch,  something  not  too  com- 
mon, especially  in  Europe  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  crew's  highly  professional 
I>erfonnance,  especially  to  the  pilot, 
Capt.  Wilfred  Barrett,  but  also  to  the 
team  he  so  ably  led.  The  others  in- 
cluded Lt.  Col.  Arthur  W.  Herron, 
USAFR.  industrialist  from  Los  Angeles, 
also  a  member  of  otir  delegation,  and 
himself  a  competent  and  experienced 
pUot:  Maj.  Noble  D.  Wright,  pilot: 
Capt.  E.  R.  Savage,  navigator;  T.  Sgt.  H. 
M.  Edlund.  crew  chief:  T.  Sgt.  G.  E. 
Pendaris,  crew  chief;  T.  Sgt.  H.  A.  Zam- 
bryski.  radio  operator;  Ale.  R.  J.  Mulli- 
kin,  flight  steward;  A2c.  D.  F.  Dahlund, 
flight  steward. 

KXrEWD  THE  PItOGIUM 

There  are  many  weapons.  Mr.  Sp>eaker, 
in  the  cold  war.  Leader  exchange  pro- 
grams are  an  essential  part  of  our  cold 
war  arsenal.  Of  course  allies,  whether 
in  NATO  or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  need 
to  know  us  personally.  If,  however,  the 
proposed  visit  from  NATO  reserve  offi- 
cers is  as  successful  as  I  believe  it  will 
be,  then  I  suggest  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment enlarge  this  program  to  include 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

I  have  another  suggestion.  We  have 
traded  students,  farmers,  joimialists  and 
others  with  nations  who  are  not  allies. 
Subject  to  the  visual  security  precautions 
of  course,  let  us  exchange  Reserve  offi- 
cers, the  very  people  who  must  fight 
world  war  ni  if  and  when  it  erupts, 
with  all  nations,  even  our  potential  en- 
emies. 

Who  wants  war?  Not  our  citizens 
and  leaders,  not  the  rank  and  file  of  any 
country.  How  can  we  prevent  war?  By 
gaining  trust  and  imderstanding  among 
nations,  that  is,  among  their  leaders  and 
their  peoples.  The  exchange  program 
is  small  and  its  effects  slow,  but  It  Is  a 
soundly  conceived  method  of  fighting  the 
cold  war  by  demonstrating  the  good 
faith  and  peaceful  purposes  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens. 

And  now  I  turn  to  the  other  question, 
the  answer  to  which  I  sought  on  this 
journey. 

How  strong  are  we  In  Europe? 


Stronger  than  I  believed  before  I  made 
this  trip.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  how 
well  dug  in  we  are  in  Europe:  how  so 
many  aspects  of  our  affairs  in  Europe 
are  standard  operating  procedures:  how 
familiar  our  personnel  are  with  the 
ge<«raphy.  the  economics,  the  politics 
and  all  sides  of  what  used  to  be  an  vm- 
known  continent  to  almost  all  Amer- 
icans. 

PLENTT   or  WnX  TO  KSStST 

In  our  NATO  briefing  Just  outside 
Paris  the  deterrent  to  war  was  divided 
on  a  placard  into  three  parts:  Retalia- 
tory forces  (also  called  the  sword)  that 
is,  SAC  and  otir  missiles;  the  shield 
forces,  our  troops  arrayed  along  the 
borders  of  free  Europe;  and.  finally,  will. 
The  briefing  officer  discussed  at  length 
the  sword  and  the  shield,  but  did  no 
more  than  mention  the  last  factor. 

He  was  right.  There  is  a  strong  will 
to  resist  Soviet  aggression  in  all  parts 
of  NATO.  It  needs  no  protesting  or 
embroideiy  when  you  are  on  the  spot. 

Of  course  we  shall  continue  to  have 
problems  in  Europe  and  with  NATO  in 
particular.  Of  course  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  reckless  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  returned  from 
Europe  much  encouraged  as  to  our  unity 
of  purpose  with  all  allies  and  our  ca- 
pacity to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
overt  aggressive  action  in  Europe. 

We  were  privileged  to  be  briefed  on 
the  military  situation  on  four  different 
occasions:  At  NATO  headquarters  in 
France,  at  U.S.  Air  Force  headquarters 
In  Europe  at  Wiesbaden,  by  the  Danish 
Government  in  Copenhagen — this  in- 
cluded more  than  just  military  mat- 
ters— and  by  the  NATO  headquarters  in 
southern  Europe  at  Naples. 

I  wish.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  that  my  colleagues 
and  constituents  could  see  what  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  NATO 
have  built  as  an  organization  to  preserve 
freedom  in  Europe.  It  is  more  than  a 
network  of  airfields,  supply  lines,  com- 
munications, training  centers,  naval 
bases,  and  missile  launching  sites. 

It  Is  a  family  of  nations  working  to- 
gether through  its  dedicated  sons  and 
daughters  for  mutual  survival  and  prog- 
ress. I  shudder  to  think  what  attrition 
and  tragedy  the  last  10  years  would 
have  brought  to  the  free  world  if  NATO 
had  not  been  established  and  pains- 
takingly built  to  its  present  high  de- 
gree of  excellence. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  strong  In 
Europe.  We  are  not  strangers  there 
now.  We  prayerfully  hope,  however, 
that  we  will  never  have  to  use  this  in- 
credible strength  In  battle  but  that 
through  negotiations  and  measures  like 
the  leader  exchange  program  we  can 
amicably  coexist  in  a  divided  world  until 
that  happy,  but  remote,  day  wh«i  world 
peace  under  world  law  can  be  attained. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE  ' 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mttlteh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoYLE),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
accotint  of  illness. 

Mr.  Moou  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  April  7  to  16,  on  accotmt  of 
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official  buainess,  attending  Inter-Oov- 
enunental  Committee  on  European  Mi- 
gration meeting  in  Geneva. 

Mrs.  St.  aioRGS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ahends).  for  period  of  April  7  through 
17,  1959.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Walter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Doyle)  .  for  April  7  to  16.  on  account  of 
official  business,  attending  Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee  on  ETuropean  Migra- 
tion meeting  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Plood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QxnGLiT).  indefinitely,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McCoRMACK),  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday.  April  9. 

Mr.  Madden,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  SCHCNCX,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  AsPiNALL  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.    ALGER. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  to  include  a  list  of 
names. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mason  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
aid  and  to  include  a  bulletin  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Yates)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormacx)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Cramer  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Berry. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1959.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

771.  A  letter  from  the  national  executive 
director,  Qlrl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  transmitting  the  Ninth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Qlrl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 


of  America,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  372.  83d 
Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  105) ;  to  the  Oommltte* 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  trans- 
mitting the  14th  Report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  InfcMrmatlon.  dated  March 
1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  402.  80th  Con- 
gress (H.  Doc.  No.  106) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
on  audit  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  for  the  flfical  year  ended  June  30, 
1958  (H.  Doc.  No.  107);  to  the  Committed  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Offlce  of  Defense 
Lending,  Treasury  Department,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1958  (H.  Doc.  No.  108); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  18.  1989,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  reporU  on  Kahu- 
lul  Harbor.  Island  of  Maul,  T.H.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
April  21,  1953  (H.  Doc.  No.  109);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Illustration. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  5.  1989,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Connoque- 
nessing  Creek  at  Butler,  Pa.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
April  12,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  110):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  three  illustrations. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Offlce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  correspondence  Justifying 
estimated  Increased  appropriations  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  "Inpatient 
care,"  pursuant  to  previous  reports  required 
by  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C  665):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  semiannual  report  of 
Department  of  the  Army  contracts  for  mili- 
tary construction  .-iwarded  without  formal 
advertisement  for  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31.  1958.  pursuant  to  section  506, 
Public  Law  85-685  85th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Research 
and  Development,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  listing  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  July  1,  1958,  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958,  ptirsuant  to  Public  Law  557. 
82d  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  request  from  the 
Department  of  the  Army  for  approval  for 
the  construction  of  a  one-unit-plus  National 
Guard  armory  with  motor  vehicle  storage 
building  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  and  a  one- 
luiit  National  Outrd  armory  at  Mobrldge. 
S.  Dak.,  to  replace  two  existing  armories 
which  recently  were  destroyed  by  fire,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  contained  in  section 
2233a (b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  tlUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
readiness  of  industrial  capacity  for  defense 


production    or    mobilisation    reserve    pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the 
compensation  of  the  academic  dean  of  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
265  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952 
to  define  the  term  'a  member  of  a  Reserve 
component'  so  as  to  include  a  member  of  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  without  specification  of 
component;"  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  Uth  Annual  Report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve,  pvu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  National  Industrial  Reserve 
Act  of  1948.  Public  Law  883.  80th  Congress; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Offlce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Ex- 
ecutive OfB^  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting the  "W^ort  on  Borrowing  Authority" 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31.  1958, 
pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

786  A  letter  from  the  President.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  covering  the  period  July  to 
December  1958.  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the 
Export-Import  Act  of  1946,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled.  "A  bill  to  provide  for  examination, 
licensing,  registration,  and  for  regulation  of 
professional  and  practical  nurses,  and  for 
nursing  education  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

788  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entlUed,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended";  to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  president.  D.O. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  transmitting  a  revised 
set  of  financial  statements  covering  opera- 
tions as  of  December  31,  1958;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  president,  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 
Washington,  DC.  transmitting  the  report  of 
audit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1958.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  663.  83d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  UB.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  the  11th  semi- 
annual report  for  the  period  from  July  1 
to  December  31.  1958,  pursuant  to  section 
1008.  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congreas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  for- 
eign excess  property  disposed  of  during  cal- 
endar year  1958  by  the  UB.  Department  of 
CcMnmerce,  pursuant  to  section  404(d).  Pub- 
lic Law  152.  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  audits  of  Government  Services.  Inc..  and 
of  Government  Services.  Inc.'s  employee  re- 
tirement and  benefit  trust  fund  and  supple- 
mental  pension   plan   for   the   year    ended 
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December  81.   1958;    to  the  Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

795.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  examination  of  prices  negotiated 
under  certain  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
contracu  with  Friden.  Inc..  San  Leandro. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program  for  Pakistan  inter- 
national cooperation.  Department  of  State, 
for  the  fiscal  years  1955-57;  to  the  Commlt- 
tte  on  Government  Operations. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Offlce  of 
Civil  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Offlce 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Sjjecial  Advisory  Committee  on 
Telecommunication,  December  29,  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  IntersUite  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  tran.imlttlng  a  copy 
of  the  1959  revision  of  the  "National  Airport 
Plan":  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  an  application 
for  a  loan  to  the  Santa  Ynez  River  Water 
Conservation  District  of  California,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Reclamation 
ProJecU  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  984.  84th 
Cong  ,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-47)  in 
accordance  with  section  4(c)  of  Public  Law 
85-47;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  for  Centervllle-Deuel  Creek 
Irrigation  <3o..  near  Centerville,  UUh,  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion ProJecU  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  984. 
84th  Cong.,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-47, 
sec.  4(c) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  one  copy  of  vari- 
ous laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  iU  1957  regular  and  spe- 
cial sessions,  pursuant  to  section  9(g)  of 
the  Revised  Orgsnic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States  approved  July  22. 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  con- 
solidate, revise,  and  reenact  the  public  land 
townsite  laws";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an  application 
for  a  loan  to  the  Weber-Box  Elder  Conserva- 
tion District  of  Ogden,  Utah,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956,  section  4(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  cf  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
cente  Solvla  Empleo";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Jan  Loukotka";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Offlce  U.S.  Court*,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  subdivision  d  of  section  60  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UB.C.  96d)  so  as  to  give 
the  court  authority  on  its  own  motion  to 
reexamine  attorney  fees  paid  cmt  to  be  paid  In 
a  bankruptcy  proceeding";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Offlce,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 


mlnlstratlve  Offlce  of  the  UB.  Coiirts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  and  annual  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  held  in  1968,  pursuant  to  section  604 
(a)  (4)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  payment  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  depository  for  the 
storage  of  Federal  Reserve  notes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmit- 
ting additional  comments  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  another  Federal  agency  to 
accompany  executive  communication  No.  714, 
dated  March  13.  1959;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
extend  the  existing  authority  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  for  veterans  who  are 
U.S.  citizens  temporarily  residing  abroad  to 
Include  those  with  peacetime  service-incurred 
disabilities";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transniittlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  Increasing  the 
taxes  on  motor  and  aviation  fuel,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ^ 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entiUed,  "A  bill  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  untU  September 
30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  for  a 
period  of  2  years  the  privilege  of  free  Im- 
portation of  gifts  from  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on  duty 
abroad";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  two  drafts  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal-* 
State  unemployment  compensation  program 
to  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes": 
and  "A  bill  to  esUblish  a  new  account  In 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  which  an 
amount  equal  to  all  Federal  unemployment 
taxes  collected  shall  be  appropriated,  and 
out  of  which  all  employment  security  ad- 
ministrative expenses  shall  be  paid,  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reserve  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  account  for  advances 
to  the  States,  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
wages  subject  to  taxation  under  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the  unemployment 
compensation  program";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bUl  enUtled  "A  bill  to  exempt  the 
UB.  Coast  Guard  from  the  tax  Imposed 
upon  the  sale  or  transfer  of  firearms  and 
ammunition";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  September  11,  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 


of  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  Into  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  (Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  svispendlng  deportation  for  the 
case  of  Samuel  Hochstaedt  and  his  wife 
Amalle  Hochstaedt,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
863.  80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  (Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Yee  Yong  Sang,  A-1 1078987,  and  request- 
ing that  it  be  withdrawn  from  those  now  be- 
fore Congress  and  returned  to  the  jvu-isdlc- 
tlon  of  this  Service,  piirsuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Contmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  suspending  deportation  for  the 
case  of  Gee  Yem.  also  known  as  Ly 
Man,  A-8944580,  pursuant  to  section  244(a) 
(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952  (8  U.SC.  1254(a)(1));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  granting  the  applioatlons  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  the  subjects, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  UB.C.  1254(a) 
(5) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

824.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  suspending  deportation  for  the 
case  of  Arthur  Tuggl  Brunner.  A-7297541, 
pursuant  to  section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C. 
1254(a)  (2) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

825.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  344  re- 
ports concerning  individuals  admitted  to  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  affliction 
with  tuberculosis,  p\irsuant  to  section  6  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  q\iinlne 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3(e)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (53  Stat.  811,  as  amended,  50  U.S.C. 
98b(e));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  firms  showing  military  pro- 
curement actions  completed  during  the 
month  of  January  1959.  and  in  fiscal  year 
1959  throtigh  January,  pursuant  to  section 
10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  85-536;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clatise  2  of  rule  XHr.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  26, 
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1959.  the  foHowlng  bill  was  reported  on 
AprU  3.1959: 

Mr.  WALTSR:  C5oinmltt«e  on  7n- American 
AcUvltlM.  Report  on  the  8c  ithern  CaU- 
fornla  DUtrlct  of  the  Comn.  anlst  Party 
(Rept.  No.  250) .  Referred  to  tAe  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BX7RDICK: 

B.R.  6122.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit   union    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

BH.  6123.  A  bin  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  Indecent  publications  and  gambling 
In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  DlBtrlct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FOOARTY: 

BJl.  6124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  Increase  the 
minimum  ho\irly  wage  from  $1  to  »1.2S;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

B.S,.  6125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2Vi  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HJl.  6126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  provide  that  the  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  for  the  performance  of 
■ynjphonles  and  operas  shall  be  named  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Hall,  to  provide 
for  a  library  of  the  performing  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlu. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  6127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  requirement  of  an  oath  or  affirmation 
on  certain  documents  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.R.  6128.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Catawba  In- 
dian Tribe  of  South  Carolina  among  the 
memtiers  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  H06MER: 

H.R.  6129.  A   bUl   to   prohibit  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  emplojrment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lal>or. 
ByMr.  METCALF: 

H.R.  6130.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  domestic 
market  prices  of  lead  and  zinc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.M(X>RE: 

H.R.  6131.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  amounts  paid  by  a  tax- 
payer for  the  special  maintenance  and  school- 
ing of  exceptional  children,  and  to  allow  the 
taxpayer  an  additional  personal  exemption 
for  each  such  child;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJi.  6132.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rate  of 
tax  on  the  issuance  of  shares  or  certificates 
of  stock  by  regulated  Investment  companies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJI.  6133.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rate  of 
tax  on  the  Issuance  of  shares  or  certificates 
of  stock  by  regulated  Investment  companies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY : 
HJI.   6134.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  to  eliminate  the 
authority  to  charge  to  certain  current  ap- 
propriations or  allotments  the  gross  amount 
•of  the  salary  evnlngs  of  Federal  employees 


for  certain  pay  periods  occurring  In  part 
in  previous  fiscal  yeius;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJI.  6135.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  application  of  certain  postal  requirements 
with  respect  to  disclosure  of  the  average 
numbers  of  copies  of  publications  sold  or 
dUtrlbuted  to  paid  suijscrlbers,  and'  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  O'KOKSKI: 

HJI.  6136.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  tribal  land  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Lake  Sup<>rlor  Chippewa  Indians. 

Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJI.  6137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  withhold  the  tax 
credit  provided  under  section  3302  from 
maritime  employers  In  States  that  do  not 
meet  the  conditions  required  by  section 
3306(f);    to  the  Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
HJI.  6138.  A  bill  U)  amend  section  1(16)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  aid  In 
alleviating  shortages  of  railroad  freight  cars 
during  periods  of  emergency  or  threatened 
emergency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6139.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  11  of 
Public  Law  86-867  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay 
to  certain  persons  who  did  not  qualify  there- 
for because  their  appllcaUons  were  not  sub- 
mitted before  May  25,  1929;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  UD  ALL: 
H.R.  6140.  A    bUl    to    provide    that    with- 
drawals or  reservations  of  public  lands  shall 
not  affect  certain  water  rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QIAIMO: 

H.J.Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HARRIS: 
H.JJles.  331.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  and  report  on  the 
UJ3.  telecommunication  resource  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  radio  spectnom;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  J.  Res.  332.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

ByMr.  BALDWIN: 
H.  Res.  229.  Resolution  requiring  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  disclose  certain  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  his  employees  and  rental 
Of  Office  space,  and  regulating  the  place  cf 
performance  of  duties  by  certain  House  com- 
mittee employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Res.  230.  Resolution  requiring  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  disclose  certain  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  his  employees;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  Xxn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  legislation  striking  a  cer- 
tain restrictive  phrase  from  the  first  sentence 
of  section  6(h)  of  Public  Law  85-506,  as  set 
forth  In  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  8;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  enactment  of  a  proposed  bill 
establishing  a  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system  and  designating  certain  areas  to 
be  maintained  as  a  wilderness,  passed  by 
the  24th  Arizona  State  Legislature;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  requesting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Arliona: 

to  the   Committee  on  Interior   and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memoriallalng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  enactment  of  a  national  food 
allotment  stamp  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  C-Ulfomla,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  conversion  of  sea  water;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  safeguard  and  preserve  established  State 
and  individual  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
within  the  separate  SUtes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  distressed  areas:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Bute  of  MassachxisetU,  memorlallxing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  textile  and  fishing  Industries;  to  the 
Commltteee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  two  resolutions,  viz:  (1)  to  op- 
pose measures  altering  the  tax  status  of  co- 
operaUves,  and  (2)  to  adopt  the  Blatnik 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meatxs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  oppose  Federal  decisions  and  trends  to- 
ward Federal  supremacy  and  usurpation 
over  water  which  tend  to  destroy  individual 
and  States  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
relative  to  providing  for  the  utilization  of 
Camp  Drum  In  Jefferson  County  on  a  year- 
round  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
SUte  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  "Operations  Outdoors,"  the  6- 
year  plan  announced  by  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictilture  for  modemldng  and  ex- 
panding recreational  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalx>r. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  oC  the 
SUte  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  President 
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and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  Portland-Vancouver  Bridge  to  l>e 
operated  as  a  toll-free  bridge,  and  that  the 
cost  of  Improving  navigation  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  Improving  the  existing  highway 
be  paid  for  by  Congress  from  gas  taxes  and 
other  revenues  for  the  IntersUte  Highway 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memoriiilizlng  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  Federal  surplus 
property  under  the  provisions  of  House  bills 

707,  986,  2442,  and  2186:  to  the  Committee 

on  Government  Operations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State     of     Washington,     memorializing     the 

President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  Wahluke  Slope  area  of 
the  SUte  of  Washington:  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on    Atomic   Energy. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Lef;Ulature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  aspirations  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  measure  of 
self-government;  to  the  Cotomlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H.R.  6141.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aloyslus 
van  de  Velde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6142.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Feleclana 
and  Carmen  M.  Lafrades;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  6143.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Shlgeko    Suzuki    Mitchell    and    her    minor 
daughter.  Yumlko  Mltehell;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  6144.  A     bill     for     the     relief     of     Dr. 

Oiullano  Quintarelll;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASEM: 
H  R.  C145.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chleko 
Yabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  6146.  A    bin    for    the    reUef   of    Mary 
John  Karavas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H.R.  6147.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  of  Henderson,  Tenn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HR.  6148.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ollberto 
A^evedo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HR.6149    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
C.  Newcomb;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

140.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  citizens  of 
Berwick.  Pa.,  urging  the  repeal  of  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  telephone  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

141.  By  Mr.  HORAN:  Petltloiis  of  256  tax- 
payers in  Coulee  Dam,  Wash.,  and  36  tax- 
payers in  Reardan,  Wash.,  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  confine  their  expenditures  to  exist- 
ing  sources   and   llmite  of  revenue   and   not 

to  Increase  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

142.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
chairman.  Steering  Committee.  Washington 
Metropoliton  Regional  Conference.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  urging  the 
amendment  of  and  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  Senate  bill  910;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

143.  Also,  petition  of  Francis  Jean  Reuter, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  relative  to  a  redress  of 
grievance  relating  to  treatment  received  by 
him  and  Mrs.  Reuter  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

144.  Also,  petition  of  Mllo  C.  Caughrean. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  relative  to  a  redress  of 
grievance  relating  to  a  10-ton  sled  designed 
and  built  by  him;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  TowBscad  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7.  1959 

Mr.  ©"KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  it  was  widely  predicted  and 
almost  universally  believed  that  title  I 
(the  title  concerned  with  old  age  assist- 
ance) would  prove  to  be  little  more  than 
a  temporary  stopgap.  The  theor>  was 
that  as  social  security  matured  and  more 
and  more  people  qualified  for  old  age  in- 
surance, the  need  for  assistance  would 
disappear.  It  has  not,  of  course,  worked 
out  that  way  at  all.  Today  nearly  2,500.- 
000  elderly  persons  still  are  recipients  of 
old  age  assistance.  Close  to  500.000  per- 
sons draw  both  old  age  insurance  and 
assistance.  The  assistance  program, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  outlived 
its  usefulness  after  a  few  years,  has  be- 
come a  permanent  fixture. 

This  is  most  surely  to  be  deplored,  not 
because  we  are  helping  people  who  need 
help,  but  because  of  the  stigma  that  at- 
taches to  charity  of  whatever  nature. 
Our  States  subject  recipients  to  half  a 
dozen  humiliations.  The  means  test,  re- 
quired in  all  States,  is  simply  a  modern 
version  of  the  Elizabethan  paujier's  oath. 
Many  States  require  applicants  to  sign 
documents  giving  the  authorities  a  lien 
on  their  homes.  Others  badger  respon- 
sible relatives,  under  threat  of  legal  pros- 
ecution, to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
welfare  clients.    In  more  than  half  the 


States  the  names  and  addresses  of  recipi- 
ents are  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

I  know  of  cases  in  which  elderly  wom- 
en are  actually  ashamed  to  cash  their 
welfare  checks  at  the  grocery  store  he- 
cause  they  feel  they  will  be  looked  down 
upon.  I  know  of  other  cases  in  which 
welfare  clients  have  been  reduced  to 
tears  by  the  constant  and  impersonal 
probing  of  case  workers.  The  assistance 
program  strips  recipients  of  their  dignity 
and  self-respect.  What  is  even  worse, 
it  perpetuates  poverty  by  limiting  clients 
to  subsistence  levels  and  penalizing  them 
by  reducing  their  grants  whenever  they 
show  initiative  by  earning  and  working. 

There  is.  to  the  best  of  my  Icnowledge. 
no  way  of  eliminating  this  disgraceful 
and  un-American  system  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  cling  to  the  present  social 
security  system.  Yet  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  it  is  desirable 
to  eliminate  any  program  which  humili- 
ates and  stigmatizes  free  Americans. 

There  is  a  practical  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  goal,  and  it  lies  In  the  en- 
actment of  a  bill,  knov^-n  as  the  Town- 
send  plan  bill,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress  by 
Mr.  Blatnik  and  Mr.  Gubser. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  solve 
the  problem  simply  by  paying  retire- 
ment benefits  as  a  matter  of  right.  This 
cannot  be  done  under  present  social  se- 
curity because  benefits  are  related  to 
earnings;  and  i>eople  who  can  show  no 
earnings  are  disqualified,  and  therefore 
must  rely  on  charity.  H.R.  4001,  by  con- 
trast, would  impose  a  universal  gross  in- 
come tax;  the  rate  would  be  moderate; 
citizens  would  automatically  be  eligible. 
Just  as  children  automatically  are  en- 
titled to  a  public  education  as  a  matter 
of  right. 


Surely  there  is  no  excuse  In  this  land 
of  ours  for  the  crushing  burden  of  pov- 
erty and  the  twin  evil  of  grudging  char- 
ity. These  blights  can  be  removed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  this  world  for  fur- 
ther delay. 

H.fe.  4000  and  H.R.  4001  supply  the 
solution.  I  heartily  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Here  is  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  dignity  and  decency  to 
millions  of  American  senior  citizens.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  goal  more  noble. 


Carlton  Cadettes  Visit  Watkinfton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  7,  1959 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  of 
welcoming  to  Washington  a  group  of 
young  ladies  from  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Senior  High  School  in  Houston.  The 
36  young  ladies  are  senior  members  of 
the  Carlton  Cadettes.  one  of  the  finest 
high-school  drill  corps  in  the  country. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  senior 
members  of  this  group  have  visited 
Washington  on  a  toiu"  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Nation,  The  visit  these 
young  ladies  pay  to  my  office  and  to  the 
Capitol  is  always  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  congressional  year  to  me. 

On  the  trip  this  year,  the  cadettes  vis- 
ited WiUiamsburg  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore coming  on  to  Washington.    While  in 


mi\ 
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the  Nation's  Capital,  they  toured  the 
Capitol  and  other  historic  buildings. 
The  yomig  ladies  also  were  able  to  visit 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  AnnapoUs. 

I  am  glad  that  the  practice  of  high 
school  students  visiting  the  Nation's 
Capital  seems  to  be  increasing.  These 
young  people,  the  leaders  of  tomorrow, 
have  a  much  better  appreciation  of  our 
great  country  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment after  visiting  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol,  and  other  points  of  interest. 
Certainly,  it  is  refreshing  for  Washing- 
ton to  play  host  to  thousands  of  these 
yovmg  visitors  each  year. 

The  Carlton  Cadettes  were  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Prances  Newton  and  Mrs. 
Lorraine  Nix.  faculty  sponsors  for  this 
outstanding  group.  Others  who  made 
the  trip  to  Washington  are  Lorrie 
Blackburn.  Margaret  Boney.  Charlotte 
Cemuch.  Deette  Dupree.  Rosemary 
Evans.  Judy  Frederick,  Gloria  Garcia. 
Pat  Oenaro.  Susan  Gray,  Sandra  Hauck. 
Lucretia  Hoke.  Linda  Holder.  Betty 
Howard.  Judy  Jennings.  Mary  Krause. 
Annette  Leu,  Prances  Mendoza.  Jean 
Mitchell,  Joyce  Muery,  Jane  Noble.  Di- 
ana Overstreet.  Deanna  Partain.  Patsy 
Payne.  Terry  Perrigin.  Linda  Plemons, 
Sue  Pool,  Karen  Sanford.  Julia  Santos, 
Estella  Schott.  Judy  Spencer,  Betty 
Thagard.  Sally  Thompson,  Esther  Wil- 
liams, Jennie  Wilson,  Diane  Wolf.  Nita 
Yokem.  - 

A  Repablican  Challenge:   Keeping  Ours 
the  Party  of  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  7.  1959 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  last  week  before  the 
Wayne  County  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee, at  Detroit,  Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  RnTTBLiCAN  Chau-«noi:  K«ipn*o  Oxms  thb 

Partt  or  Freedom 
(By  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  U.S.  Senator  from 
California,  before  Wayne  County  Republi- 
can   Central   Committee    dinner.   Detroit, 
Mlch.,AprUa,  1059) 

I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  speak 
to  my  fellow  Republicans  in  this  great  city 
of  Detroit.  Your  magnincent  State  of  Mich- 
igan and  her  people,  over  a  century  ago. 
helped  to  create  the  forward-looking  Re- 
publican Party  as  a  political  instrument  de- 
voted to  the  liberty  of  man.  Today,  Re- 
pvibllcans  in  this  modern  era  face  an  equal 
challenge  to  keep  oxir  party  the  forward- 
looking  advocate  of  human  freedom  at  a  time 
when  that  noble  concept  all  too  often  la 
destroyed  by  slavery  as  in  Tibet  and  East 

-    BerUn. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  told  my  fellow  Repub- 
licans In  California  that  the  strength  of  the 
traditionally  American  two-party  system  Is 
pretty  much  of  a  question  of  what  we  Re- 
publicans. In  and  out  of  Government,  now 
do  and  now  say.  Nobody  In  his  right  mind 
wants  Innumerable  splinter  parties  with  their 
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Invariably  weak  coalition  governments.  God 
forbid  that  we  shall  ever  have  In  this  coun- 
try the  one-party  system  of  Communist  Rxis- 
sla.  Yet.  the  sad  fact  U  that  we  were  hurt 
In  the  last  election.  1  can  speak  with  some 
knowledge  of  Republican  damage  In  1958. 
We  suffered  a  political  holocaust  in  CaU- 
fornla.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  are  taking  for- 
ward steps  to  rebuild  our  party.  To  begin 
with,  I  think  there  Is  a  little  less  cannibalism 
among  our  members  now.  Republicans  of 
varying  shades  of  political  Ideologies  saw 
first-hand  how  disagreement  over  a  few  col- 
umns of  the  Republican  temple  gave  the 
Democrats  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  succeed  In 
demolishing   the  whole   thing. 

The  Republican  Party  U  big  enough  and  It 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  have  some  di- 
vergence of  views  among  lU  membership. 
Indeed,  from  such  divergence  should  come 
the  stimulus  to  produce  more  construcUve 
public  policy.  I  suggest  to  my  fellow  parti- 
sans In  Michigan  that  the  less  fighting  you  do 
among  yoiu-selves  the  better.  It  will  give  us 
that  much  more  time  to  devote  to  the  de- 
velopment of  constructive  policies  for  our 
States,  and  for  the  Nation,  to  which  the  wUe 
and  honest  may  repair. 

One  enterprising  and  provocative  bit  of 
political  philosophy  In  the  economic  field 
came  the  other  day  from  a  Democratic 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
who  frankly  alleged  that  he  could  balance 
the  whole  Federal  budget,  if  people  would 
only  listen  to  him. 

"What  we  ought  to  do,"  he  said,  "U  get  all 
this  money  that's  in  savings  accounts  all 
over  the  country  out  Into  circulation.  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  to  all  our  financial  troubles 
Is  In  getting  that  money  Into  circulation. 
It  doesnt  do  anybody  but  the  bankers  any 
good  where  it  is  now.  I  say  let's  spend  It. 
live  the  golden  life.  What's  the  sense  of 
Just  piling  It  up?" 

"Does  It  bother  you,"  he  asked  rhetorically, 
a  few  weeks  earlier,  "that  our  Nation  now 
has  a  debt  of  $280  billion?  It  doesn't 
bother  me.  What  I  want  to  know  U,  who 
does  the  Government  owe  this  money  to? 
That's  a  question  I've  never  been  able  to 
get  anybody  to  answer." 

Well,  let  me  answer.  Our  $280  billion 
debt  bothers  any  American  who  thinks 
about  our  Nation's  future.  Our  Federal 
Government  borrowed  another  tia  billion 
last  year.  That's  not  merely  bothersome. 
It's  worrisome.  It's  deadly  serious.  And  I 
assume  that  It  Is  bothersome  and  worrisome 
and  serious  to  the  people  of  Michigan  to 
reflect  upwn  the  evil  fiscal  situation  which 
has  befallen  your  State  government. 

By  the  way.  I  understand  your  Governor 
Is  available  for  his  party's  presidential 
nomination  next  year.  I  am  told  that  he 
points  with  pride  to  the  good  things  which 
may  have  come  to  the  people  of  Michigan 
this  last  decade  but,  with  equal  vigor,  di- 
rects an  accusing  finger  at  Republlcaru  In 
your  State  legislature  and  elsewhere  and 
charges  them  with  every  single  bad  thing 
which  in  that  period  may  have  affronted 
your  Commmonwealth.  I  am  not  here  to 
pass  Judgment  on  your  State's  political  gains 
or  losses.  That  Is  not  my  business  as  a 
Callfornlan.  But  I  can  say  that  during  the 
long  years  of  Republican  success  In  Cali- 
fornia our  party  gave  the  people  of  my  State 
constructive  forward-looking  government. 
It  tried,  If  you  let  me  say  so,  to  determine 
what  course  was  beat  for  all  the  people  along 
the  lines  of  the  old  textbook  maxim:  "The 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number." 
That  is  the  approach  which  has  been  vindi- 
cated at  the  ballot  box.  The  Republican 
Party  has  been  successful  in  the  past.  It 
win  b«  successful  In  the  future.  In  Cali- 
fornia, across  the  Nation,  and — I  hope — In 
your  own  great  State  in  next  week's  elec- 
tions. 

Republlcsms.  we  have  an  excellent  record 
of  accomplishment  on  the  homefront.  We 
abandoned  wartime  wage  controls  and  price 


controls  when  some  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues were  demanding  that  they  be  con- 
tinued in  peacetime.     We  scrapped  the  un- 
fair   excess    profits    tax    on    business    over 
partisan  opposition.     We  reduced  Individual 
Income  taxes  by  10  percent  and  we  cut  most 
excise  taxes  in  half.     We  adopted  a  »33-bll- 
Uon    interstate    highway    construction    pro- 
gram.   We    overcanw    bitter    opposition    to 
enact  the  first  civil  rights  leglslaUon  since 
Uncoln's  time.    We   fulfilled   out   naUonal 
platform  pledges  for  Alaskan  statehood  and 
Hawaiian  statehood  on  the  basis  of  biparti- 
san support.    White  House   foreign   policy, 
these  last  8  years,  has  been  approved  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  on  every  roUcall  In  the 
Senate.     The   farm   problem   Is   stUl   a  mess 
because   a   few    Republicans    and    a    lot    of 
DemocraU   love   high    rigid   price   supporU. 
As  a  symbol  of  progress  by  free  men.  th« 
President's  atomic   peace  ship  was  author- 
ized.    And  the  courageous  leadership  of  our 
President.   In   the  Middle   East,  in  AsU.  In 
Africa,  In  Europe,  and  In  the  Americas,  un- 
questionably has  contributed  greatly  to  de- 
terring  aggression   and   to  preventing   war. 
The    Uaglcally    difficult    recommendations 
which   the   President    has   been   required   to 
make  to  the  Congress  find  their  origins  in  the 
evenU   which    marked   the   close   of    World 
War  n.    At  that  time,  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  our  traditional  practice,  be- 
gan to  demobilize  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
turn  again  to  peacetime  pursuits.     We  de- 
votedly believed  that  with  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations  we  could  look  hopefully 
forward  to  an  era  of  peace  with  JusUce  In 
our    conflict-weary    world.      We    undertook 
through    the    Marshall    plan    generously   to 
assist    In    rebuilding    war-ravaged    naUons, 
whether  they  were  allies  of  ours  or  not.  In 
what  will  stand  as  <Mje  of  the  great  unselfish 
acts  of  any  government,  anywhere,  and  at 
any  time. 

How  soon  the  disillusionment  came.  His- 
toric, freedom-loving  European  nations  be- 
gan to  disappear,  as,  one  by  one.  they  went 
down  the  Communist  drain.  We  began  In 
chagrin  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
never  had  any  Intention  of  honoring  Its 
treaty  obligations,  but  to  the  contrary.  It 
was  bent  on  pursuing  the  program  laid  down 
by  Marx  and  Lenin  with  the  single  objective 
of  communlzlng  the  world. 

As  these  foreboding  breaches  of  faith  were 
occxirrlng.  the  American  StaU  Depco-tment 
said: 

"The  InsUblllty  of  peace  the  world  over  Is 
due.  In  large  measure,  to  deliberate  Soviet 
policy  and  actions,  and  to  wholesale  Soviet 
violations  of  basic  agreemenu.  Because  of 
the  U.S.SJl.s  record  In  Ignoring  lU  Inter- 
national pledges,  the  faith  of  the  world  In 
Soviet  signatures  has  been  badly  shattered. 
Whether  It  be  the  YalU  Agreement,  or  a 
Ueaty  of  friendship,  the  UBSil.  has  chosen 
to  Ignore  Its  sworn  commitments  whenever 
it  found  such  actions  advantageous  for  lU 
own  purposes." 

And.  Mr.  Dulles  thereafter  said:  "It  Is 
now  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  not  to 
exchange  U.8.  performance  for  Communist 
promises." 

It  U  significant  to  recall  that  while  Amer- 
ica was  rushing  to  return  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  the  Soviet  Union  never  did  de- 
mobilize lU  own  vast  military  forces  but, 
to  the  contrary,  maintained  approximately 
176  Russian  divisions  which  was  the  Red 
army  strength  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
And,  during  the  intervening  years,  these 
military  resources  have  been  greatly  In- 
creased In  their  effectiveness  through  modem 
weapons,  modern  training,  and  Improved 
leadership.  Similarly,  the  Soviet  has  added 
to  the  strength  of  Its  air  force.  It  has 
amassed  a  fleet  of  over  400  submarines,  far 
In  excess  of  Hitler's  undersea  fleet  In  the 
beginning  of  World  War  11.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Kremlin  strengthened  Its  hold  on 
the  Soviet  Industrial  machine.  It  sequestered 
the  scientific  brains  available  to  it  for  th« 
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single  purpose  of  producing  a  nuclear  arsenal 
of  ballistic  missiles.  International  In  scope, 
bringing  tha  American  continents  within 
their  range. 

Yaui  great  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  led 
this  Nation  Into  a  clearer  recognition  at  Its 
modem  responsibilities  when,  a  little  over  a 
decade  ago,  he  Introduced  the  Justly  famed 
Vandenberg  resolution  which  succcasfuUy 
led  our  Nation  to  a  new  landmark  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy.  The  U.S.  Senate  adopted 
your  great  Senator's  proposal  which  "ad- 
vised the  President  to  seek  security  for  ths 
free  world  through  U.S.  support  of  mutual 
defense  arrangements,  to  operate  within  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  but  outside  the 
Security  COuncU  veto.  It  also  advised  the 
President  to  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
charter  through  curbs  on  the  veto.  Itself. 
and  by  providing  a  United  Nations  police 
force  together  with  the  regulation  and  re- 
duction of  armaments  under  dependable 
guarantee  against  violation."  (Vandenberg 
papers.) 

Those  continue  to  be  sound  and  solid 
policies  for  the  United  SUtes  to  follow.  The 
Senate,  on  June  11,  1948,  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  and  on 
th.it  splsndld  fouiulatton..  the  American  doc- 
txlns  of  collective  security  formally  replaced 
the  outworn  policy  of  pre-World  War  n 
Isolation. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  to  recall 
that  resolution  tonight  as  our  President  and 
our  country  Join  In  celebrating  a  monu- 
mentally successful  decade  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  our  country's  membership  in 
effective  security  pacts  under  the  Vanden- 
berg resolution.  Prior  to  NATO.  17  sovereign 
nations  wers  engulfed  by  the  Soviet,  as  I 
say.  one  by  one.  Since  NATO,  no  nation  in 
the  AtlanUc  community  has  either  lost  her 
Independence  nor  has  been  attacked.  There 
Is  the  strong  proof  of  Its  effectiveness. 
NATO  is  a  taodem  adaptation  of  the  old 
American  colonial  cry:  "In  union  there  is 
strength."  TTie  member  states  of  NATO 
standing  together,  solemnly  agreeing  that 
an  attack  on  one  wlU  be  deemed  an  attack 
on  all.  brought  Soviet  destruction  of  free 
states  In  Europe  to  a  close. 

When  Red  aggression  against  Korea  came, 
America  once  again  was  required  to  moblllBe 
Its  military  strength  to  combat  Ootzununlst 
Imperialism  which  broke  out  within  our 
defense  perimeter,  this  time  In  Asia.  The 
actions  of  the  Soviets  from  and  alter  Korea 
have  Imposed  new  requirements  on  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  arid  our  Government,  as 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  free  world. 
It  Is  now  unhappily  necessary,  for  the  first 
time  In  our  hlstoc7,  to  malnUln  a  large  mili- 
tary establishment  In  time  of  peace.  There 
appears  to  be  UtUs.  U  any.  posslbUlty  of 
relief  from  this  costly  necessity  so  long  aa 
the  Kremlin  maintains  Its  present  course 
toward  world  domination. 

The  American  people  are  dedicated  to 
peace.  The  American  Government  has  most 
•aroestly  striven  to  attain  peace  with  Justlc* 
in  tbs  world.  Ths  President's  proposal  at 
Geneva  in  1956  for  a  nuelaar  disarmament 
on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  mutual  Inspec- 
tion gave  bops  to  every  peace-loving  human 
being  as  a  real  possibility  of  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  The  President's  open  sky  aerial 
Inspection  was  almost  summarily  rejected  by 
the  Soviet.  Since  that  time,  at  London,  at 
Geneva,  and  elsewhere,  American  represent- 
aUves  together  with  thoss  of  our  NATO 
allies  have  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried  to  find 
a  mutually  acceptable  formiila  by  which 
disarmament  could  be  honorably  agreed 
upon  and.  thereafter,  effectively  assured. 
Our  Government  continues,  mosf  earnestly, 
to  find  an  honorable  prescription  which  ths 
Soviets  might  accept. 

Meanwhile,  ths  difficulty  over  Berlin  con« 
tlnues.  Our  position,  and  that  of  our  allies, 
the  British  and  French,  has  been  made  clear 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  both  In  the  public  utter- 


ances by  our  heads  of  state,  and  In  the 
private  statements  made  to  him  by  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan  and  others.  God  knows 
what  the  true  feelings  of  the  Soviet  leader 
are.  but  we  do  know  that  it  Is  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, and  he  alone,  who  lays  down  the 
Soviet  line,  aided  and  abetted.  It  Is  un- 
questionably true,  by  thcM-oughly  competent 
staff  personnel  and  by  the  most  skilled  prop- 
agaiuilsts.  The  President  once  again  has  in- 
dicated his  own  availability  for  a  summit 
conference,  contingent  upon  the  effectively 
logical  proviso  of  a  prior  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers,  which  would  clear  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat,  and  would  specify  In  clear  lan- 
guage the  decisions  necessary  to  be  rendered 
by  the  beads  of  state. 

And  the  Soviets  continue  to  zlg  and  zag. 
After  belligerently  indicating  that  world  war 
III  was  Inexorably  on  its  way  over  Berlin, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  now  tells  a  press  confer- 
ence that  the  "notion"  that  he  had  given 
the  West  an  ultimatum  to  get  out  of  Berlin 
by  May  27  was  "an  unscrupulous  Interpreta- 
tion of  our  position." 

Our  Government  Is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  determining  how  best  to  design  and  build 
a  military  defense  establishment  capable  of 
responding  to  the  hazards  of  conflict  what- 
ever the  size  at  the  conflicts  may  be.  The 
solution  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  deter- 
rence and  in  the  continuing  application  of 
the  principle  of  collective  security.  An  uner- 
ring adherence  to  this  doctrine  and  to  this 
principle  is  the  Indispensable  partner  of  our 
peace-inspired  diplomacy,  most  particularly 
If  that  diplomacy  Is  to  receive  deserved  con- 
alderation  by  Moscow,  where  there  is  a 
wholesale  respect  for  military  strength. 

The  people  of  our  country,  regardless  of 
party,  are  prepared  to  underwrite  whatever 
the  cost  of  an  adequate  defense  may  be,  and 
the  cost  of  its  concomitant,  our  mutual 
security  program.  In  the  field  of  defense, 
professional  military  skills  must  be  the  basts 
on  which  Initial  estimates  for  each  branch 
ot  the  services  are  made.  And  then,  the  pro- 
fessional mUitary  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  give  their  collective  estimate. 
From  there.  clvUlan  heads  of  the  Pentagon 
pass  their  Judgment,  and,  flnaUy,  the  Presi- 
dent makes  his  recoounendatlons  to  the 
Congress. 

As  a  lay  U.S.  Senator,  and  neither  as  a 
partisan  nor  as  a  self-styled  global  strategist. 
I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  support 
the  President  In  his  military  recommenda- 
tions which  he  has  made  to  the  Congress 
for  the  sole  and  single  reason  of  deterring 
or.  If  necessary,  of  combating  any  aggression 
against  us.  and  of  preserving  the  freedoms 
which  we  know. 

I  do  not  quarrel  for  a  m<Hnent  with  the 
right  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  or.  for  that 
nuitter,  of  any  citizen,  to  disagree  with  the 
President  In  matters  of  defense  or  anything 
else.  But  I  trust  they  will  not  quarrel  with 
me  when  I  discard  their  opinions  In  this 
field  as  Inaccurate  and  when  I  determine. 
once  again,  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  to 
vote  for  the  Eisenhower  proposals  for  Amer- 
ica's defense. 

And  now,  soms  who  earlier  were  using 
rather  Inflammatory  language  in  speaking  of 
our  Defense  Department  have  conceded,  how- 
ever belatedly  and  reluctantly,  that  our 
strength  and  our  planning  are  adequate  for 
our  country's  safety.  Indeed,  there  have 
Just  been  made  public  some  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  of  our  military  Chiefs  of 
Staff  two  of  whom  say  that  we  have  too 
many  nuclear  weapons  rather  than  too  few. 

May  we  not  recall  that,  in  World  War  n. 
President  Roosevelt  made  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
supreme  commander  over  all  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  European  theater.  After 
World  War  II.  he  took  over  the  mUltary  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  As  President,  hell  be  guiding 
us  down  the  road  for  another  2  years.  We 
can  gratefully  salute  his  almost  entire  life- 


time of  dedictated  devotion  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Republicans,  be  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments under  the  Republican  label  that  have 
taken  place  In  our  Nation's  Capital.  We 
came  Into  being  in  the  1850*8  as  the  American 
party  of  freedom.  We  intend  to  keep  it  the 
party  of  freedom  In  its  second  century  of 
existence. 


Problenu  of  GtU  Defense  in  Event  of  a 
Noclear  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  7. 1959 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  there  has 

been  much  public  concern  with  problems 
of  civil  defense  in  case  of  a  nuclear  war. 
Present-day  nuclear  bombs  have  more 
than  a  million  times  the  explosive  power 
of  the  blockbuster,  the  largest  bomb  used 
during  World  War  n.  in  addition  to  dan- 
gers of  fallout.  In  the  light  of  this  pubUc 
concern  I  believe  that  my  recent  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  the  OflBce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  on  the 
question  of  our  civil  defense  program 
would  make  for  greater  understanding  of 
how  civil  defense  affects  our  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
resFKindence  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mabch  6,  1959. 
Omcz  or  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiuz&tion, 
17th  and  Pennsylvania  AvenMe  NW., 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  Section  IX  of  the  Rockefeller 
Report  on  the  Problems  of  U.S.  Defense  dealt 
with  dvU  defense  problems.  Among  the  oh- 
servatlons  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
report  were  the  following; 

"In  the  age  of  the  biUllstlc  missile  the 
known  capability  of  a  society  to  withstand 
attack  will  become  an  increasingly  important 
deterrent. 

"Difficult  does  not  mean  Impotence,  how- 
ever, while  It  may  be  Impossible  to  protect 
the  population  against  the  blast  and  heat  of 
an  atomic  explosion,  protection  against  radio- 
active fallout  and  other  contamination  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  feasible.  Equally  Im- 
portant Is  Increased  understanding  on  the 
part  of  our  pe<9le  about  the  effects  of  modern 
weapons.  This  will  enable  us  to  respond  with 
discipline  and  effectiveness  to  a  surprise  at- 
tack and  it  will  discourage  such  a  move  be- 
cause an  aggreseor  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
gamble  that  a  sudden  attack  might  disor- 
ganize our  society. 

"It  Is  Impossible  to  state  certain  general 
principles  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
any  civil  defense  program: 

"  '1.  CIvU  defense  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  overaU  U£.  strategic  posture.  It 
must  be  faced  forthrightly.  It  should  be 
part  of  our  defense  planning  and  included 
In  our  overaU  strategic  plans.  Cadres 
charged  with  supervising  dvU  defense  actlvl- 
tives.  both  In  possible  preattack  and  the 
poetattack  phase,  must  be  developed  and 
trained  Immediately.  The  expense  Involved 
should  be  in  addition  to  existing  miUtary 
outlays. 

"  "3.  The  American  people  need  to  be  told 
more  clearly  the  dimensions  of  the  damage 
that  would  be  inflicted  cm  us  by  a  sudden 
attack  and  about  the  measures  to  reduce  Its 
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•ffecta.  Any  civil  defenM  program  mxist 
have  M  a  prerequisite  a  program  of  public 
Information  aupported  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  and  carried  through  at  all  levels. 

"  '3.  A  civil  defenM  program  should  be  in- 
tegrated with  the  construe  Uon  program  need- 
ed for  the  normal  development  of  our 
expanding  population  and  economy." 

"It  would  be  too  coatly  to  disperse  existing 
Industrial  Installations  but  tax  incentives 
could  be  provided  for  the  location  of  new 
facilities  away  from  main  concentrations. 

"The  main  feature  to  note  with  respect 
to  civil  defense  U  that  it  U  overdue.  It  does 
not  make  sense  for  the  free  world  to  engage 
In  a  major  military  effort  without  at  the 
same  time  protecting  Its  most  important 
resources:  Its  civilian  population." 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  your  office  regarding  these  obverva- 
atlons  and  your  plans  and  proposals  to  ef- 
fectuate the  several  recommendations  cited. 

While  the  Galther  report  In  1957  has  not 
yet  been  released  publicly,  nevertheless  cer- 
tain of  Its  recommendations  have  been  re- 
liably reported  In  the  press,  among  them  the 
following: 

A  civil  defense  shelter  program  at  a  cost 
of  around  «5  billion  annually  for  4  to  5  years. 
These  shelters  would  be  designed  to  save  lives 
against  the  perils  of  radioactive  fallout  and 
only  Incidentally  to  help  the  Nation's  In- 
dustry recuperate  after  an  enemy  attack. 

As  you  will  recall  the  Galther  report  was 
the  result  of  recommendations  for  a  shelter 
program  presented  by  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense AdmlnlstraUon  to  the  President  In  the 
Spring  of  1957. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  com- 
ments   regarding    the    aforementioned   rec- 
ommendation . 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

ExEcrmvK  Omc« 

or  THE   I>RESID«NT, 

Washington.  DC,  March  13,  1959. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Javtts:  Thank  you  for  your 
Inquiry  of  March  6.  1969.  In  which  you  asked 
for  comments  on  certain  recommendations 
of  the  Rockefeller  report  on  the  problems 
Of  UJ3.  defense. 

In  general.  I  may  say  that  this  report 
reprenenU  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  an  ex- 
tremely Important  problem.  I  find  myself 
In  substantial  agreement  with  Its  conclu- 
sions. As  you  will  note  from  the  enclosed 
statement  of  the  national  policy  on  shel- 
ters. Issued  on  May  7.  1968,  our  own  staff 
studies  and  analyses  have  led  us  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusions. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  principles 
which  you  quote  In  your  letter  of  March  6. 
please  note  that — In  somewhat  different 
words — the  President  In  his  promulgation  of 
the  national  plan  for  civil  defense  and  de- 
fense mobilization  supported  the  concept 
of  civil  defense  as  part  of  the  overall  U.S. 
strategic  posture  when  he  said:  "Civil  de- 
fense and  defense  mobilization  are  vital 
parts  of  the  Nation's  total  defense." 

The  responsibility  for  supervising  civil  de- 
fense activities,  under  the  national  plan. 
Is  clearly  assigned  to  (and  in  fact  inherent 
In  the  responsibilities  of)  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  all  levels  of  government,  assisted 
by  their  civil  defense  staffs.  An  important 
Implementing  measure  to  strengthen  these 
State  and  local  staffs  will,  I  hope,  be  pro- 
vided In  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1960  to  permit  carrying  out  the  administra- 
tive support  provisions  of  Public  Law  85- 
606. 

This  fact,  of  course,  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  assuring  continuity  of  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  in  order  to  provide  leader- 
ship, direction,  and  service  in  the  event  ot 
attack.    We  have  been  working  in  close  co- 


operation with  the  Ctouncll  of  State  Govern- 
ments, the  American  Municipal  Association, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Officials  and 
have  received  gratifying  support  of  our  rec- 
ommended program  for  continuity  of 
Government. 

The  second  principle  referred  to  in  the 
Rockefeller  report  is  concerned  with  the 
Important  requirement  of  a  public  informa- 
tion program.  The  importance  of  public 
information  in  a  civil  defense  program  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  As  you  will  note,  the 
first  element  of  the  action  program  In  the 
enclosure  on  shelter  policy  concerns  Itself 
with  this  Important  area  of  activity. 

In  1956,  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a 
panel  composed  largely — but  not  entirely— 
of  social  scientists,  who  bad  the  foUowlng 
comment: 

"We  share  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
American  people  do  not  have  nearly  enough 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  a  success- 
ful nuclear  attack.  We  recognize  that  there 
have  been  widely  held  and  voiced  opinions 
that  necessary  Information  has  been  with- 
held from  them  on  groimds  of  security.  We 
have  satisfied  ourselves  that  sufficient  in- 
formation has  been  made  available  to 
them — but  It  has  not  been  successfully  con- 
veyed to  them  and  incorporated  In  their 
feelings  and  actions.  Thus  the  Information 
has  not  become  knowledge,  and  this,  in  our 
opinion,  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"In  our  opinion,  the  keystone  of  the  pro- 
gram is  knowledge,  not  merely  Information 
made  available,  but  information — both 
frightening  and  hopeful — so  successfully 
conveyed  as  to  become  useful  knowledge, 
translated  Into  plans,  procedures,  and  the 
capability  for  constructive  action.  It  has 
been  wisely  said,  we  think,  that  courage  Is 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  fear 
and  hope." 

In  my  view,  the  undertaking  Is  as  difficult 
as  It  is  vital.  It  will  rfK^uire  a  many-pronged 
attack.  We  are  currently  devoting  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  our  resources  to  reaching  a 
growing  segment  of  the  American  people. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  mass-media  efforts 
(radio,  TV.  magazines,  newspapers,  etc.). 
we  have  recently  distributed  approximately 
36  million  wallet  cards,  which  contain  sim- 
ple instructions  for  preparedness  and  for 
proper  reaction  to  warning  signals,  and  over 
3  million  pamphlets  entitled  "What  You 
Should  Know  About  the  National  Plan  for 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisation."  A  few 
months  ago  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  dis- 
tributed to  virtually  each  household  in 
America  (a  total  of  42  million  copies)  our 
"Handbook  for  Emergtncles." 

We  have  also  dlstrliiuted  over  6,000  radio- 
logical defense  training  kits  to  high  schools 
throughout  the  country  and  plan  an  addi- 
tional distribution  of  9,000  kits  by  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  These  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  familiarizing 
high  school  students  with  the  radiation  phe- 
nomenon and  placing,  on  a  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed basis  throughout  the  country,  in- 
struments that  could  be  used  in  the  event  ot 
emergency  by  science  teachers  who  are 
familiar  with  them. 

As  a  part  of  its  emergency  assignment,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  Is  Initiating  a  nation- 
wide adult  education  program  on  the  hazards 
of  nuclear  attack  and  on  effective  defensive 
measures  and  prepnrutlons.  This  will  be  a 
substantial  undertaking  and  will  require  in- 
creased financial  support  over  the  next  2 
years. 

As  you  will  note  in  the  enclosed  "National 
Policy  on  Shelters,"  the  third  principle  cited 
in  the  Rockefeller  report — that  the  program 
should  be  integrated  with  normal  construc- 
tion development — Is  Included  in  our  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  will  itself 
set  the  example  in  its  new  construction  by 


Incorporating  fallout  shelten  In  approprlat* 
civilian  Federal  buildings. 

With  respect  to  the  cited  recommendation 
from  the  Galther  report,  as  reported  in  the 
press,  the  enclosed  policy  sUtement  makes  It 
clear  that  we  do  not  contemplate  a  massive 
federally  financed  shelter  construction  pro- 
gram. There  Is  so  much  fallout  protection 
In  the  United  States  to  be  had  for  only  minor 
modification  cost  In  prlvaU  homes,  apart- 
menu,  commercial  and  Industrial  buildings, 
and  in  other  places  that  I  believe  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  call  upon  our  citizens  to  un- 
dertake these  modest  expenditures. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  evidence  of 
your  Interest  In  our  program  and  stand  ready 
at  any  Ume  to  furnish  additional  information 
should  you  require  Ik 
Sincerely, 

XiCO  A.  Hoioa. 


World  Law  RetoIutioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or  oaxooN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVia 

Tuesday.  April  7.  1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
peace  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
world  law.  How  do  we  attain  world  law? 
We  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 
This  means  revising  the  charter  in  ac- 
cordance with  studies  which  can  start 
later  this  year. 

It  means  enacting  the  resolution  set 
out  below. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
ft  United  Nations  Charter  Review  Con- 
ference meets  this  June.  The  United 
States  should  at  that  time  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  that  govern- 
ments establish  national  commissions,  or 
instruct  appropriate  national  bodies,  to 
undertake  studies  to  determine  their 
position  on  charter  review. 

Here  are  some  facts  about  United  Na- 
tions Charter  revision: 

In  order  to  provide  for  revision  and 
amendment,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  two  mechanisms.  Article  108 
provides  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
recommend  amendments.  Article  109 
specifies  procedures  for  calling  a  Charter 
Review  Conference  to  draft  revisions. 

In  either  case,  amendments  are  then 
to  be  referred  to  member  states  for  rati- 
fication. They  become  effective  on  ap- 
proval by  two-thirds  of  the  member 
states,  including  all  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  CounclL 

Pursuant  to  article  109.  charter  re- 
view was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1955.  which  then 
decided — 43  in  favor.  6  opposed,  9  ab- 
stentloivs,  and  improved  by  the  Security 
Coimcll.  9  in  favor.  1  against,  1  absten- 
tion—that a  Charter  Review  Conference 
shall  be  held  at  an  appropriate  time 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  review  of 
the  charter  should  be  conducted  imder 
auspicious  international  circumstances. 
At  a  meeting  in  June  1957  the  Commit- 
tee established  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  consider  the  time  and  place  for  a  Re- 
view Conference  concluded  that  the 
appropriate  time  and  auspicious  Inter- 
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national  circumstances  referred  to  in 
the  12th  General  Assembly,  the  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  it  be  continued  In 
being  to  report  again  with  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  the  14th  General 
A.sscmbly— 1969.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
V  ith  no  negative  votes— 54  in  favor,  9 
ubstcntlons. 

Factors  which  seem  to  have  led  to 
pcstponement  of  a  Charter  Review  Con- 
ference, as  indicated  by  Committee  de- 
bate, are  not  only  political  tensions  and 
Soviet  opposition,  but  fears  that  irre- 
spon.sible  and  divisive  charter  amend- 
ments would  be  proposed.  This  fear  is 
no  doubt  enhanced  by  tlie  fact  that  no 
formal  or  official  proposals  for  significant 
amendments  have  been  made  by  our  own 
or  other  governments. 

As  regards  Sovlot  opposition,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  signifl«.nt: 

First.  No  further  Security  Council 
action  is  required  with  respect  to  a 
Review  Conference,  or  proposals  adopted 
by  it. 

Second.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  veto 
the  holding  of  a  Review  Conference. 

Third.  The  USSR,  cannot  veto  pro- 
posals made  at  that  Conference,  or  pre- 
vent the  Conference  from  officially  ap- 
proving and  submitting  for  ratification 
amendments  endorsed  by  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

Fourth.  Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union, 
under  the  charter's  pres«;nt  provisions, 
must  ratify  amendments  before  they  can 
go  Into  effect. 

Fifth.  Failure  to  ratify,  unlike  a  veto, 
is  not  a  final  act  and  leaver  open  possible 
future  consent  to  the  amendments. 

Sixth.  The  U.N.  Charter  doos  not  put 
a  time  limit  on  the  ratification  period 
for  charter  amendments,  so  Soviet  ap- 
proval can  be  sou&ht  as  lens  as  may  be 
required. 

Should  careful  United  States  study  of 
charter  amendment  lead  to  conclusions 
that  Important  changes  sliould  be  pro- 
posed and  would  have  widespread  inter- 
national support,  then  approval  for  these 
amendments  could  be  sourht  through  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
rather  than  by  a  Charter  Review  Con- 
ference. Here.  also,  there  would  not  be 
veto  on  procedure,  but  the  same  con- 
siderations on  ratification  as  outlined 
above  would  hold. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  which  will 
be  introduced  within  the  next  10  days  is 
as  follows : 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  cf  America  Is  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  lU  dUzens;  and 

Whereas  the  United  BtatcE  seeks  freedom, 
peace,  and  prosperity  for  the  peoples  of  all 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  Joined  with 
other  nations  to  pursue  these  goals  through 
the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  enforceable  law  h.^s  proven  to  be 
Indispensable  to  the  attalrment  of  these 
goals  and  to  the  peaceful  and  Just  settlement 
of  disputes  within  all  civUized  communities : 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Repre»entative$ 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sens* 
of  the  Congress  that  it  should  be  UJB.  policy 
to  seek,  through  the  United  Nations,  the  de- 
velopment of  world  law  to  protect  the  free- 
dom, peace,  and  Jviat  aspirations  of  aU 
peoples,  to  provide  for  the  peaceful  settle- 


ment of  international  disputes  and  to  permit 
the  elimination  of  national  armaments:  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  ot  this  resolution 
will  b«  sent  to  tb«  President  of  th«  United 
States,  who  Is  hereby  requested  to  Initiata 
studies  of  the  changes  which  should  be  made 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  In 
the  charters  of  other  international  organiza- 
tions to  further  the  development  of  world 
law  for  the  pur|K»cs  cnumernted  In  this  reso- 
lution; and.  pursuant  to  this  goal;  tie  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  U.S.  Government  should 
urge  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements for'  a  United  Nations  Charter 
Review  Conference,  when  It  meets  In  June 
1959,  to  recommend  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  that  governments  estab- 
lish national  commissions,  or  instruct  appro- 
priate national  bodies,  to  undertake  studies 
to  determine  their  poaitions  on  charter  re- 
view or  revision  In  order  to  facilitate  fruitful 
consideration  of  suitable  measures  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  an 
effective  legL'slative.  executive,  and  Judicial 
InsUument  of  world  law  when  a  Charter  Re- 
view Conference  U  held. 


Fair  Treatment  for  Great  Lakes  Maritime 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7.  19S9 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bUl  which,  if  passed,  would 
eliminate  a  terrible  and  inequitable  sit- 
uation which  has  repeatedly  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  the 
SUte  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
This  bill  will  provide  the  necessary 
remedy  by  amending  section  3305(f)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
withhold  Ux  credits  under  section  3302 
from  a  maritime  employer  who  main- 
tains the  ofpce  from  which  the  operations 
of  a  vessel  4re  regularly  supervised,  man- 
aged, directed  and  controlled  in  a  State 
that  does  not,  on  and  after  July  1.  1961, 
treat  maritime  service  the  same  as  other 
service  for  the  same  employer. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  enacted.  Is 
adequate  to  achieve  the  results  desired; 
namely,  elimination  of  stipulations  in 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
which  discriminate  against  maritime  em- 
ployees by  affording  them  protection 
against  unemployment  on  terms  less 
favorable  than  those  extended  to  work- 
ers in  other  covered  industries.  Illustra- 
tive of  the  form  of  discrimination 
which  my  bill  is  designed  to  terminate  is 
that  authorized  by  the  Ohio  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  whereunder 
maritime  employment  is  treated  as  sea- 
sonal and  the  workers  engaged  therein 
are  eligible  to  receive  unemployment 
benefits  only  during  the  9  months  of  the 
year  in  which  the  Great  Lakes  shipping 
industry  is  in  operation— Revised  Code 
Annotated,  page  1954.  section  4141.33(B). 

Under  such  a  provision,  a  maritime 
worker  who  consistently  is  rehired  dur- 
ing each  annual  9-month  shipping  sea- 
son would  never  be  able  to  qualify  for 


benefits    during    the  ^-month    layoff 
period.  ^ 

In  addition  to  singling  out  maritime  r 
workers  for  this  special  treatment,  even 
to  the  extent  of  distinguishing  them 
from  other  workers  engaged  in  seasonal 
employment.  Ohio  also  appears  to  pro- 
tect entrepreneurs  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry from  the  exaction,  in  conformity 
with  a  merit-rating  plan,  of  a  substan- 
tially severer  unemployment  compensa- 
tion tax  than  is  imr>osed  on  employers 
In  more  stable  trades.  Indeed,  under 
the  Ohio  law.  a  maritime  employer  who 
regularly  rehired  all  of  his  workers  at 
the  end  of  each  annual  3-month  layoff 
period  conceivably  would  be  entitled  to 
the  highest  rating  accorded  employers 
with  stable  employment  records,  and. 
correspondingly,  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  Ohio  unemployment  taxes  are 
levied:  to  wit,  0.1  percent.  By  way  of 
contrast,  Wisconsin,  which  subjects  em- 
ployers engaged  in  seasonal  industries 
to  the  same  conditions  as  are  applied  to 
all  other  employers,  conceivably  might 
impose  on  maritime  employers  a  merit- 
rating  exacting  as  high  as  4  laercent — 
Ohio  Revised  Code  Annotated,  page 
1954.  section  4141.25;  Wisconsin  Statutes 
Annotated — West,  1957,  section  108.18 
(4) :  Ohio  Board  of  Review.  Decision 
655-BR-51,  June  18,  1951;  Commerce 
Clearing  House,  Inc.  Unemployment  In- 
surance Reporter;  Ohio,  paragraph 
2000.08;  Wisconsin,  paragraph  2000. 

What  is  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the 
passage  of  my  bill  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
the  end  that  he  may  withhold  approval 
not  only  of  entire  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws — United  States  Code, 
section  26: 3304(c) — ^but  also  of  discrim- 
inatory provisions  of  otherwise  certified 
State  laws  which  affect  maritime  work- 
ers adversely.  Upon  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral approval  of  such  provisions,  an  em- 
ployer of  maritime  workers  covered 
thereunder  would  cease  to  be  eligible  for 
the  90-percent  credit  allowed  as  an  off- 
set against  the  Federal  3-percent  unem- 
ployment tax — United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 26:  3301.  3302(a)  (3) — aiMl  would  be 
exposed  to  the  burden  of  paying  in  their 
entirety  both  the  Federal  as  well  as  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  tax. 


Ov  Seuor  CitiieBs  Deserrc  Better 
TreatmeDt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COUMAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1959 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  been  a  stroi^  advocate  of  the  Town- 
send  plan  for  national  insurance 
throughout  my  career  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
me  that  the  Colorado  delegation,  to 
which  I  have  the  hcMior  of  belonging,  has 
invariably   cooperated    100   percent   on 
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those  occasions  when  a  discharge  peti-  system  has  matured  to  the  extent  that  j;^~  *^iVm?nl"^?°^"*  *°  *^'  "*"'*  "^ 

tion  was  employed  in  an  effort  to  bring  little  further  growth  seems  f«wible— at  ^"^"The   much-tout*<i    Development    L«m 

this  legislation  to  the  floor.  least  within  the  cost  range  that  people  ^^^^  ^  ^  foreign  aid  device  to  loan  money 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  speak  In  will  tolerate.     But  this  does  not  mean  ^^  ^j^^  amounta  to  Mcond  mortgage  m- 

♦hic  /-nnt^rPQs  In  h«>half  of  H  R   4000   the  there  is  no  better  system.     The  fact  is.  curltie*  and  accept  soft  local  currencies  in 

current  lol^VnSwhifhno^^  a  better  system  does  exist.  repayment.     The   Development   Loan   Fund 

^f^tl^  VhP^i^Xction  of  the  Conmii^  The  better  plan  is  H.R.  4000.    It  is  bet-  ai«>  lends  money  to  American  bualneawaen 

within  the  jurisdiction  or  the  commiiiee  because   it   can   do    the   things   the  to  build  overaea  factories  to  produce  goods 

on  Ways  and  Means.  .   ,              4*     „  !^™  ^^^r,^*  h^    that  m     competition     with     American-produced 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  committee  social  security  Program  camiot  do^at  p^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

will  see  fit  to  issue  a  favorable  report  on  is.  pay  higher  benefits  to  Liore  people  ^,^^^^7  been  appropriated,  but  so  far  only 

H  R  4000  when  this  Congress  is  called  without  the  risk  of  insolvency,  and  at  the  ^^qq  ^im^^  ^as  been  obligated. 

^Z^^  »«  /.«n«iHAr  rpvision  of  our  social  same  time  assure  that  retirement  bene-  g   india— a  country  that  has  received  hun- 

^frit^  ^?JSSm      -S^e  ^endmeSS  it  fits  will  at  all  times  bear  a  realistic  rela-  dreds  of  minions  or  dollar,  in  aid  from  us- 

security  program.     The  ainenaments  11  .        j.     ^  ^  ^        ^  increased  her  Communist  vot«  from  4  million 

proposes  are.  in  my  mmd.  long  overdue.  "^JJ^S^^jf^  natural  that  as  benefite  un-  to  12  million  between  1952  and  1957.    Today 

Many  of  my  constituents  were  rather  ^er  the  nJ^e^t  program  Ifowm^^^  and  the  Communist  Party  U  the  second  largest 

badly  disappointed  with  the  social  secu-  Ifo^^rL^^Sve    thlc^nlre^^  party  in  the  Indian  Parliament 

ritv  amendments  of  1958.  and  I  must  say  ^^^^  expensive,  the  po"«.^«^^^  **"  ."^.^T  7.  Our  foreign  aid  program  resuiu  in  con- 

that  I  can  hardlv  blami  them.    The  7  mcreasingly  reluctant  to  increase  them  ^    ^       misunderstanding,  and  often  chaos, 

that  I  can  '^^^^^y°J^^^jr^}";  »-t"pfi  I  believe  we  have  just  about  reached  that  ^ft^,  15  years  of  giving  out  tea  biuion  in 

percent  i^"^^«  7«  ,^°^^  '^"^ 'j".^^^^  point.    It  is  time  now  to  take  a  long,  hard  foreign  aid  we  are  probably  the  most  duiiked 

cianes  of  ^i^i^t**'  ^^.r^j^/^' J^ftionS  ^^  at  the  system  itself.    If  we  can  find  and  envied  Nation  in  the  world, 

ability  insurance,  and  the  few  additional  pronomical  wav  to  oav  the  higher  8.  More  than  one-fourth  of  our  national 

dollars  we  appropriated  for  recipients  of  J_^°I?.^X  ^S^r  c^Le^^^  ^ebt  of  •285  bllUon  has  resulted  from  our 

old-age  assistance  constituted  a  pitifully  S    theTcerto^iSv  we  a^^  '°"'8"  »»**  programs.     The  annual  interest 

Inadequate    solution    to    the    problems  JJ^'iT     f  ^f    1  c!^t«IM^nJ^  L«,  on  the  foreign  aid  portion  of  our  debt  u  $2 

XSh  our  senior  citizens  must  face  every  "gated  to  give  it  close  and  careful  scru-  ^„i,^„     ^^  ^,  ^^^  present  foreign  aid 

rfttv  nf   thpir  lives  "^^-                                                                     ...  programs  amount   to  20   percent  of  all   ta« 

aay  01   wieir  uvea.  p^^  ^j^j^  reason  I  urge  the  Committee  money  collected  from  American  indlvlduaU. 

It  is  a  sad  but  true  fact  that  in^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^   j^^^^^^  ^  consider  H.R.  So.  20  percent  of  your  Federal  tax  money 

problems  too  often  tend  to  be  ignored  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^j^^j  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^j^,  ^^  j^^  j^^i^j  ^j^     pt^re  out  how  many 

or  overlooked,  not  only  by  the  whole  of  ygiop^gnt  of  our  country's  social  security  of  your  dollars  go  for  foreign  aid. 

society,  but  here  in  Congress.    And  yet  pattern.  todat's  nifANciAi,  ncrvnm 

it  is  congress,   and   congress  alone,   to     ^                    Recently  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ander- 

which  these  people  must  look  for  a  solu-  ^^  personally  briefed  the  members  of  the 

tion.  Foreign   Aid   Facts   and   Yo«  Ways  and  Means  committee  on  the  Nations 

I  suggest  that  our  basic  approach  has  ^  financial  picture  and  the  national  debt.    In 

been  erroneous.     Last  year,  for  example,                                  a  nuuheil  the  following  is  the  picture: 

we  satisfied   ourselves   with  a  so-called  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  (»)  Our  toUl  debt  amounu  to  »867  bU- 

cost-of-Uvlng   formula.    We   were   told  or  uon.  distributed  as  foUows:                  ^^^^^^^ 

that  since  the  last  social  security  benefit  „^,^    wnAU  M    MACHN  — ..     ,   ^  w*                                        sim  n 

increase,  the  cost  of  living  Index  had  HON.  NUAM  M.  MA^UN               Federal  debt »288  0 

jumped  by  eight  points,  and  so.  as  a  or  i.u.ois  ^S'p^^rTtS  d^.  t":::::::::::":::  2S.S 

cxirious  compromise,  we  settled  on  a  7  in  the  house  of  representatives        individual  debt - - -    238.0 

percent  increase   In    benefits.    On   the  »r      w        ^      1 7   ro<o                                                                                

surface,  this  seemed  to  be  a  not  unrea-  luesaay.  Aprii /,  in:>v                             Total  debt 8«7.o 

sonable  solution.     But  the  real  crux  of  Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  regu-                                                                   -=■■ 

the  matter  lay  beneath  the  surface.    The  lar  weekly  letter  to  the  people  of  my  dis-  ThU  year's  budget  receipts  win  be..      «8. 0 

truth  was  that  the  original  benefit  level  trlct  treats  of  our  foreign  aid  program  This  years  budget  expenditures  win 

was  so  absurdly  low  that  the  tiny  in-  and  our  present  national  fiscal  situation.        *** "'n'fi'it'i^'irhi '     12  2 

crease  we  authorized  served  only  to  per-  The  discussion  of  these  subjects  is  per-     ^^"  y*"'  <»«°c"  '""  "• 

petuate  an  existing  evil.     What  I   am  tlnent  today  in  the  face  of  the  proposed  Our  Federal  Government  is  having  diffl- 

saylng  is  that  a  small  percentage  in-  foreign  aid  appropriation  for  the  next  cuity  today  in  refinancing  Government  bonds 

crease    at   the    poverty    level    does   little  fiscal  year.  when  they  become  due.    There  are  two  rea- 

more  than  bring  poverty  up  to  date,  and  Mr.  Paul  Peters  has  prepared  a  bul-  ^e^St'c^edu^tiLding  u  no';'i*gSS  ^Iw- 

the  amelioration  is  so  insignificant  as  to  igtin   on    the   same    subject    that    gives  30  years  ago    and    second    the  demand  for 

be    virtually    nonexistent.    Our    social  added  information.    I  include  my  letter  money   for   industrial   expansion   u  much 

security  fabric  needs  a  complete  over-  and  Mr.  Paul  Peters'  bulletin  as  a  part  greater  today  than  ever.  Therefore,  compeu- 

haul.    Repairs    on    a    tiny    percentage  of  my  remarks  for  the  enlightenment  of  tion  for  money  is  keen. 

scale  are  like  patches  on  a  worn  gar-  my  colleagues  who  will  vote  soon  on  the  other  countries  are  cutting  down  their 

ment.  appropriation  for  foreign  aid  for  the  ^*"°^  "^^^^  ^^^^  "*  ^'^  increasing  ours. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Department  of  coming  fiscal  year:                                        ^^y'                      

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  ex-  foreign  An>  Facts  and  Ton  spending  roa  foseicn  Economic  and  Miu- 

hibited  no  fondness  for  a  realistic  bene-  j    j^  ^^^   ^^^  people  were  employed  to  tabt   aid   in   13   Postwas  yiiahs  OaKA-m 

fit  level;  Indeed,  at  hearings  during  the  YitmA  out  foreign  economic  aid.    Ten  years  Than    Orants-in-Aid  and  Chxckb  to  In- 

previous  Congress,  Department  spokes-  and  $41  billion  later  the  foreign  aid  staff  dividuals  by  Biluons 

men    made    it    abimdantly    clear    they  had  grown  to  12,000  employees  dlrecUng  2,000  in  the  13  postwar  fiscal  yean,  1948  through 
favored     only    minimal     improvements,  projects.      Besides    that.    9,000    persons    are  1958,   Inclusive,   the  U.S.  Treasury  has  dls- 
The   Department   has   time   and    again  engaged  in  the  military  aid  program  that  bursed  more  of  the  taxpayers*  dollars  for  for- 
relterated  Its  contention  that  the  system  ^^  S^ven  out  $22  billion.  eign  economic  and  military  aid  than  was  dU- 
Tnii.5t  hP  kPnt  solvpnt   and  that  anv  hpne-  2.  A  total  of  $3  bUUon  foreign  aid  funds  bursed  as  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local 
fit  Sc^^S  mult  b^'  ?Sated  to  the  P?0-  ^"^  ^**^   ^'"^'^  ^  '°''*'«''   governments  to  governments  plus  checks  direct  to  Individ- 
nt  mcreases  musn  oe  reiaiea  to  w»e  pro-  j^^jp  reduce  their  national  debts  and  balance  uals  for  subsidies,  relief,  and  all  other  pur- 
gram's  financial  capabilities.     It  Is  Im-  ^helr  budgets,     in  order  to  do  this  we  had  poses,  Including  veterans'  benefits, 
possible  to  quarrel  with  this  logic.     But  to  borrow  the  money  and  increase  our  na-  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  obvious  prefer- 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  accept  as  final  tlonal  debt.  enoe  of  foreign  governments  and  people  over 
the  notion  that  our  vastly  wealthy  Na-  3.  Two  billion  dollars  in  foreign  aid  hat  the  hard-pressed  American  taxpayers,  prob- 
tion   has   strained   its   resources  to   the  been  given  to  governments  that  are  hostile  ably  will  be  one  of  the  hottest  Issues  in  the 
point    where  no   further   improvements  to   the   united   States — Poland.   Yugoslavia,  campaigns   of    1960.     The   Issue   Is   already 
can  be  made  in  our  social  security  struc-  ^^^  "^®  ^^'**  Union.  getting  so  hot  that  efforts  of  the  Eisenhower 
t_,_  4.  An  official  report  on  foreign  aid  given  administration  to  dress  up  foreign  aid  as  a 
_  *            .          .          ^^                   .          *  to  oil-rich  Iran  states:   "U.S.  aid  in  Iran,  military  necessity  in  supjwrt  of  our  national 
1  suggest  we  nave  been  the  victim  or  between    1951    and    1956,   totaled   a   quarter  defense  efforts  or  as  a  method  to  "contain" 
pai'tial  truths.    There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  billion   dollars.     This    was   administered   In  communism  are  not  receiving  the  reception 
evidence  that  the  present  social  security  a  loose,  slipshod,  and  unbusinesslike  man-  expected.     In  fact,  the  record  shows  that 
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foreign  aid  has  not  contained  communism, 
nor  has  It  In  any  way  lessened  our  own  ex- 
penditure for  national  defense. 

The  table  following  shows  In  separate  col- 
umns by  fiscal  years,  the  reported  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  aid  (grants  and  credits) 
and  the  amounts  dlstAirsed  here  at  home  as 
grant-in-aid  and  checks  direct  to  Individ- 
uals other  than  loans  for  the  13  postwar 
years: 


Fiscal  yesr 

lorelxii  aid 

Grantvln-ald 

and  rlircks  to 

individuals 

1M7  iniiiii. — . 

■  lA,  go«,  122.  twr, 
«8..'«n,4n.fii2 

7, 0H7, 000;  (100 
7,  no?.  029,  20B 

•.3.is.syi.ooo 

6. 624.  2sfi.  000 
^  OW.  000.  000 

7,  a«i.  000,  (100 

6,1'A4I0,  IT.*) 
4.3M,»2l>,'i77 
4,  473, 177, «« 
4.  fiZV  000. 000 
4,061.000.000 

>1. 20a,  107, 143 
l.W4,070.07« 

19m    .. „. ... 

S,.VH,054.046 

l'.M9 ... 

5,  i'a.  710,  7fiS 

\<UO 

|tt,M ........ 

S,  .MH.S7«..14.'5 

4.  Mi),  (W7,  eao 

1»W _ 

t9S3 

4,241.1.Vt,2n2 
4.(>.'J.<M1.7»4 

IftM 

4,  '>S.  :«W'.  .^22 

iws 

4,  .W4.  fm,  aiHi 

IMA 

.M52.I.«,ft47 

ViM 

6,  4W.  44tt.  7«) 

1058 :. 

7,  430,  7<a.  899 

Total 

78.ui,ue.i7« 

eo,  615,  424. 066 

<  Kirlild**  losnn  to  *<*-mti1  Aniertr»n  Rpptiblica. 

»  Includrs  British  loan  (or  t.J.7  5«M«J«.<lil"»  of  which 
$2,i».'iii.ux).i«»)  hii^l  !«■«■»  ilishnrsc<l.  Kxclmlcs  5iib?<Tii>- 
llon.i  to  Int«mstioiutl  Hank  and  Inleriiiitiotial  Muutrlary 
Fund. 


Retnltt  of  Qaestionnaire  Mailed  by  Hob. 
John  F.  Baldwin,  of  California,  to  Reti- 
deats  of  the  California  Sixth  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

or   CALZrOBIfXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1959 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
months  ago  I  mailed  a  questiormaire  to 
every  family  of  registered  voters  in  the 
California  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
The  response  to  this  questionnaire  was. 
by  far,  the  largest  that  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived. Many  constituents  not  only 
answered  the  questionnaire,  but  attached 
supplementary  letters  or  wrote  detailed 
comments  on  the  back  of  the  question- 
naire. I  have  spent  many  hours  person- 
ally reading  all  of  these  comments,  and 
they  have  been  most  helpful.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  a  Congressmaui  can 
better  represent  his  con.stituents  If  he 
knows  the  views  of  all  of  those  constit- 
uents, than  if  he  has  only  heard  from 
pressure  groups. 

The  tabulation  of  the  questionnaire  is 
summarized  below : 

1.  It  has  been  proposed  that  Congress  paes 
legislation  to  Insure  to  union  members  the 
right  to  elect  their  union  oBlclals  by  secret 
ballot.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  such  legis- 
lation? Favor  87  percent,  oppose  6  per- 
cent, undecided  8  percent. 

Answers  from  union  members:  Pavor  83 
percent,  oppose  4  |>ercent,  undecided  13 
percent. 

Answers  from  nonunion  members:  Pavor 
91  percent,  oppose  6  percent,  undecided  4 
percent. 

2.  Should  we  stand  firm  in  the  protection 
of  West  Berlin  against  Cotfimunlst  threats, 
or  should  we  pull  out  of  W#st  Berlin?  Stand 
firm  88  percent,  pull  out  4  percent,  unde- 
cided 8  percent. 

3.  Do  you  faror,  or  oppose,  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  into  the  United  Na- 


tions? Favor  19  percent,  oppose  65  percent, 
undecided  16  percent. 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  President  Elsenhower 
and  Allied  leaders  should,  or  should  not.  have 
a  summit  conference  with  Khrushchev  of 
Russia?  Yes  57  percent,  no  24  percent,  un- 
decided 19  percent, 

6.  Do  you  favor,  or  oppose,  statehood  for 
Hawaii?  Favor  85  percent,  oppose  8  percent, 
undecided  7  percent.     ^ 

6.  A  blU  pending  t>efore  Congress  would 
provide  that  any  Federal  civilian  employee 
who  is  a  security  risk  may  be  discharged. 
Do  you  favor  or  oppose  such  legislation? 
Favor  76  percent,  oppose  11  percent,  unde- 
cided 13  p>ercent. 

Answers  from  Federal  civilian  employees: 
Pavor  72  percent,  oppose  7  percent,  unde- 
cided 21  percent. 

Answers  from  non-Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees: Pavor  80  percent,  oppose  11  percent, 
undecided  9  percent. 

7.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  social  se- 
curity program  be  expanded  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  svirglcal  anxl  hospital  bills 
for  those  who  are  retired  and  receiving  social 
security  pensions.  The  increased  cost  would 
be  covered  by  Increasing  the  social  security 
withholding  tax  by  an  additional  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  or  one-half  of  1  percent  on  both 
employers  and  employees.  Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  such  legislation.  Favor  63  percent, 
oppose  27  percent,  undecided  10-percent. 

8.  Would  you  be  In  favor  of.  or  opposed 
to,  an  Increase  of  I'/i  cents  per  gallon  in 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Federal  interstate  highway  con- 
struction program  moving  forward  on  sched- 
ule? Pavor  39  percent,  oppose  51  percent, 
undecided  10  percent. 

9.  The  present  Income  tax  laws  provide 
that  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowances  of  271/2 
percent  may  be  deducted  from  profits  before 
the  Income  tax  Is  computed.  A  bill  has  been 
Introduced  to  reduce  these  depletion  allow- 
ances to  15  percent.  Would  you  be  in  favor 
of  this  reduction?  Yes  41  percent,  no  30 
percent,  undecided  29  percent. 

10.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  legislation  to 
make  bombings  of  schools,  churches,  and 
other  buildings  a  Federal  offense?  Yes  85 
percent,  no  10  percent,  undecided  5  percent. 

11.  The  Post  Office  Department  estimates 
its  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be 
$522  million.  In  view  of  this  fact,  would  you 
favor  an  Increase  In  the  first-class  letter  mall 
rate  from  4  cents  to  5  cents?  Yes  50  per- 
cent, no  43  p>ercent,  undecided  7  percent. 

12.  The  present  selective  service  or  draft 
law  will  expire  this  year  unless  extended.  In 
view  of  world  conditions,  would  you  l>e  in 
favor  of  its  extension?  Yes  83  percent,  no 
10  percent,  undecided  7  percent. 


The  Plight  of  the  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or    BCASSACHUSETT8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  7.  1959 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  once  again  has 
called  attention  to  the  plight  of  Amer- 
ica's urban  communities.  In  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "A  Voice  for  the 
Cities."  which  was  published  in  the 
March  7,  1959,  issue  of  The  Nation,  he 
points  to  the  need  for  a  greater  recogni- 
tion in  the  councils  of  government,  of 
urban  problems.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Voice  roa  the  Crrras 
(By  Senator  Joseph  S.  Cl.ark) 

This  Is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
money. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  a  gross 
national  product  and  a  rate  of  private  ex- 
penditures which  are,  In  the  old  Hollywood 
phrase,  "merely  colossal."  But  our  schools 
are  deteriorating,  traffic  is  strangling  our 
cities,  slums  are  spreading  quicker  than  we 
can  eradicate  them,  and  in  the  midst  of 
affiuence  there  Is  poverty.  Seven  mUllon 
American  families  are  existing  on  Incomes  of 
$2,000  a  year  or  less. 

Our  failure  to  face  and  deal  realistically 
with  these  problems  amounts  to  a  kind  of 
paralysis  in  our  publjc  life.  The  scope  of 
our  action  Is  deternUned  not  by  a  fortlirlght 
analysis  of  the  facts  which  all  admit,  but 
by  preconceived  limitations  growing  out  of 
inertia  and  outmoded  thinking. 

Last  November's  election  was.  I  am  con- 
vinced, an  Indication  of  profound  public 
discontent  with  the  way  things  are  going. 
Americans  voted  for  candidates  of  both  par- 
ties who  appear  to  look  to  the  future  and 
not  to  the  past.  If  we  Interpret  the  voter's 
mood  accurately,  complacency  with  present- 
day  America  cannot  be  the  mark  of  the 
current  Congress. 

My  own  discontent,  when  I  look  at  our 
public  scene,  rises  for  many  reasons,  but 
the  one  about  which  I  perhaps  feel  most 
keenly  is  our  failure  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  change  which  has  transformed  us 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  nation. 

Simply  becaiise  of  the  economics  of  hous- 
ing, the  continuance  of  our  present  cities  is 
assured  for  the  immediate  future.  For  some 
time  the  rate  of  new  housing  construction 
has  been  insufficient  even  to  take  care  of 
our  expanding  population  and  to  replace 
dwellings  which  bum  or  are  demolished. 
The  prospect  for  the  future  shows  little 
chance  of  improvement.  People  will  con- 
tinue to  live  In  cities  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  nowhere  else  for  them  to  go. 
There  is  grave  question,  of  covirse,  as  to  what 
kind  of  cities  they  will  be,  but  in  any  case 
they  will  continue  to  house  at  least  as  many 
people  as  they  now  do. 

Even  with  the  most  optimistic  assump- 
tions as  to  urban  renewal,  we  can  expect  to 
house  in  our  central  cities  only  17  mUlion 
Of  the  estimated  total  population  increase 
of  55  million  in  the  next  20  years.  Thus,  at 
least  two-thirds  of  our  population  growth 
must  be  housed  outside  the  core  cities  of 
our  metropolitan  areas.  In  other  words, 
the  metropolitan  explosion  cannot  be 
stopped. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  central  cities  and 
rapidly  growing  fringe  areas  which  surround 
and  swallow  many  smaller  cities.  Within 
another  generation,  the  remaining  gaps  will 
be  filled  in  the  continuous  urban  and  sub- 
urban belt  reaching  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Alexandria,  Va.  The  problem  is  to  make 
these  urban  concentrations  as  civilized  an 
environment  as  possible. 

What  Is  wrong  now  is  familiar  to  aU  of 
us:  The  decay  of  the  older  areas  of  central 
cities;  blight  and  slimu;  the  flight  of  the 
middle  class  to  the  suburbs;  the  vicious  cir- 
cle created  as  talented  people  desert  the  cen- 
tral city,  leaving  a  leadership  vacuum  filled 
by  those  less  skilled  cxiltiu-ally,  economically, 
and  politically.  And.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  often  barren  life  In  the  suburbs — Inade- 
quate community  organization,  the  hap- 
hazard provision  of  services  through  inade- 
quate special  districts,  and  the  oppressive 
problems  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion  (traffic  bottlenecks,  lack  of  downtown 
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parking)   resulting  In  strangulation  of  the 
commercial  areas  of  the  central  cities. 

Yet  a  Tlsltor  from  outer  space,  looking  at 
the  structure  of  our  Federal  Oovernment, 
would  conclude  that  America  is  still  a  r\iral 
Nation,  with  rural  problems  Its  dominant 
concern.  We  have  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  devotes  Itself  to  the  problems  of 
the  farm;  we  have  a  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  reflects  tbe  Interests  and  needs 
of  the  more  sparsely  settled  States;  but  there 
Is  no  department  with  resiwnsibllity  for  the 
problenu  of  the  tens  of  millions  of  people 
living  in  forced  congestion  In  metropolitan 
areas. 

City  people,  too,  need  an  advocate  In 
WfMhlngton.  To  illustrate;  The  Senate  be- 
<;aine  dlst\irb«d  last  year  about  the  plight  of 
the  Nation's  railroads.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  was  concerned:  so  was  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission.  The  < Com- 
merce Conunlttee  of  the  Senate  has  a  stand- 
ing subcommittee  with  Jurisdiction  over 
railroads.  So  It  organized  a  study.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  worried  about  a  related 
problem — namely,  the  plight  of  the  com- 
muter and  the  deterioration  of  mass  transit 
in  the  cities — tried  to  make  sure  that  urban 
mass-transit  problems  would  be  covered  in 
this  study.  The  answer  was  no.  States 
rights  intervened. 

No  department  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
has  any  interest  In  what  should  be  done 
about  commuter-transportation  services. 
No  committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
grcM  has  any  Jurisdiction.  Tet  mass  tran- 
sit is  not  merely  a  State  and  local  problem. 
M\ich  of  the  traffic  croeses  State  lines. 
Some  of  the  railroads  involved  serve  many 
Sttites.  Let's  face  it — State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  Incapable  of  dealing  success- 
fully with  this  problem  in  most  localities — 
just  as  urban  renewal  was  generally  beyond 
their  competence  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stepped  In. 

Maybe  the  ultimate  answer  Is  that  mass 
transit  should  not  be  a  Federal  problem, 
even  In  part.  Maybe  the  same  applies  to 
air  and  stream  pollution,  and  water  supply. 
But  what  concerns  me  most  Is  that,  at  the 
present  time,  we  dont  even  have  the  mech- 
anism for  examining  such  problems,  com- 
prehensively and  making  intelligent  national 
decisions. 

I  believe  the  first  step  should  be  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
at  Cabinet  level  with  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  abreast  of  urban  and  metropolitan 
problems  and  developing  reconunendatlons 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  action.  The 
department  woiild  represent  the  lu-ban 
viewpoint  In  the  administration  of  nation- 
wide programs  which  particularly  affect 
cities  and  their  suburbs — notably,  highways 
and  water  conservation.  It  would  be  as- 
signed— initially,  at  least — only  those  oper- 
ating programs  which  are  peculiarly  urban, 
and  these  are  already  clustered  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  But  the 
department,  to  my  mind,  would  be  some- 
thing far  beyond  the  present  HHFA.  The 
additional  element  would  be  a  "hunting 
license"  to  study,  research,  and  recommend, 
and  a  responsibility  to  listen  to  represent- 
atives of  groups  like  the  HHFA,  understand 
their  problems,  and  reflect  that  understand- 
ing In  the  policy-forming  processes  within 
the  executive  branch. 

I  have  seen  the  criticism  that  a  new  de- 
partment should  not  be  formed  until  a  phi- 
losophy of  Federal-state-local  relations  is 
agreed  upon.  I  think  the  logic  points  In 
Just  the  opposite  direction.  Governmental 
philosophies  do  not  spring  full-blown  into 
being;  they  evolve.  But  they  cannot  evolve 
unless  someone  In  government  has  respon- 
sibility for  thinking  creatively  about  them. 
We  will  get  the  philosophy  far  more  quickly 
if  we  establish  the  mechanism  first. 

In  1957,  speaking  at  a  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  I  responded 
to  the  question,  "How  can  the  city  be   re- 


stored?" by  suggesting  that  three  things  are 
needed:  more  money,  changes  in  political 
structure,  and  elimination  of  p<^ltlcal  lag. 

First,  money.  Our  central  cities  are  in 
mortal  danger  not  only  through  strangula- 
tion from  traffic  congestion  but  through 
financial  starvation  and  attrition.  The  city, 
still  the  hub  and  nerve  center  of  its  area, 
must  provide  more  and  more  services  at  in- 
creasing costs  not  only  for  the  people  who 
live  in  It.  but  also  for  those  who  work  in  It, 
use  its  facilities,  but  no  longer  vote,  live,  and 
pay  taxes  there.  Moreover,  the  people  who 
can  best  afford  to  sustain  the  Increasing 
costs  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
city's  facilities  are  the  very  ones  who  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs. 

Some  recently  published  figures  on  the 
Washington  area  Illustrate  this  point.  They 
reveal  that  the  average  family  Income  for 
families  living  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  1956  was  $4,900;  but  In  the  imme- 
diate surrounding  area  it  was  96.773,  more 
than  one-third  higher.  In  nearby  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  it  ranged  up  to  •7.735. 
I  suspect  the  same  relative  Income  levels  hold 
true  for  similar  areas. 

As  the  city's  costa  go  up.  Its  tax  resources 
go  down.  Those  who  move  In  are  poorer 
than  those  who  move  out.  Moreover.  In  the 
competition  with  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments for  tax  revenues,  local  government 
comes  off  a  poor  third.  Biislness.  looking 
for  lower  tax  rates,  is  following  the  filght  to 
the  suburbs.  The  city  is  left  with  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  the  needs  and  services 
required  for  civilized  living  without  the 
money  to  cope  with  them. 

I  don't  believe  the  way  out  of  this  finan- 
cial dilemma  will  come  through  local  taxing 
systems — even  as  they  may  be  revised. 
Wealth  Is  too  unequally  distributed;  its  lo- 
cation bears  too  little  relation  to  the  need 
for  services.  Henco  the  property  tax  Is  un- 
fair and  relatively  unproductive  as  well  as 
relatively  inflexible.  And  there  is  hardly  any 
other  kind  of  tax  available  which  can  be 
administered  well  on  a  local  basis.  Local 
sales  taxes  drive  business  outside  the  taxing 
Jurisdiction.  Graduated  Income  taxes  have 
been  largely  preempted  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments. 

There  are  only  two  alternatives.  One  is 
to  establish  a  new  level  of  government,  a 
fourth  layer,  that  will  c<MTespond  geograph- 
ically to  the  new  community,  the  metropol- 
itan area.  The  other  Is  to  use  the  larger 
Judlsdlctlons  that  already  exist:  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  which  in  practical 
fact  means  the  latter,  since  States  are  as 
limited  in  their  financial  resoiucei  as  the 
cities. 

All  the  evidence  I  have  seen  Indicates  that, 
despite  the  current  outcry,  the  Federal 
budget  Is  less  of  a  strain  on  the  national 
tax  base  than  local  budgets  are  on  local  tax 
resources.  Since  1946,  State  and  local  taxes 
per  capita  have  rUen  three  times  as  fast  as 
Federal  taxes;  Stat<!  and  local  debts  (a  rough 
measure  of  the  excess  of  need  over  resources) 
have  also  risen  much  faster  than  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  This  Lb  why  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  economy  campaign  now  being  waged  by 
some  powerful  organizations  Is  totally  mis- 
guided when  directed  against  those  parts  of 
the  Federal  budget  which  would  relieve  the 
burden  on  local  taxpayers — for  example. 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Equally  misguided 
have  been  the  adm;nlstratlon's  cuts  In  urban 
renewal,  which  Is  a  splendid  example  of 
something  that  could  not  be  done  at  all  if 
the  communities  had  to  rely  on  their  own 
tax  resources. 

The  second  obstacle  to  restoration  of  the 
city  Is  obsolete  governmental  structure.  The 
legal  and  political  framework  in  which  we 
struggle  to  provide  for  the  city  of  the  future 
Is  sometimes  our  own  worst  enemy,  when 
it  should  be  our  greatest  ally. 

What  would  we  do  if  we  were  the  Found- 
ing  Fathers,  and  were   creating   a  national 


political  structure  in  this  year  1950  Instead 
of  17877  Of  course,  we  would  still  create  a 
Federal  system,  but  would  we  have  49 
States — plus  Hawaii — wltb  the  present 
boundaries?  Of  coiirse  not.  We  would  pay 
attention  to  the  natural  boundaries  of  social, 
economic  and  political  communities  and  re- 
gions— we  might  even  try  to  make  boundary 
adjustments  from  time  to  time  as  conditions 
change. 

But  we  are  the  captives  of  the  mistakes,  as 
well  as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  wisdom,  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  their  successors. 
We  can't  do  much  about  lUoglcal  State 
boundaries  in  oxir  lifetime.  We  can  only  try 
to  moderate  their  effects. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  political  Invention  at  the  local 
level.  Instead  of  the  vmlmaglnatlve  laby- 
rinth of  special  and  ad  hoc  bodies  created 
In  oxxr  metropolitan  areas,  let's  continue  to 
search  for  new  approaches  to  metropolitan 
government.  The  need  Is  great.  I  favor 
such  developmenU  as  those  being  worked  out 
In  Toronto  and  Atlanta,  in  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  and  Allegheny  County  In  PennsylvanU. 
And,  in  seeking  larger  Jurisdictions,  let's  use 
Intelligently  the  larger  Jurisdictions  that  al- 
ready exist — the  county,  for  Instance;  or  for 
problems  which  cross  county  lines,  the  State; 
or  for  metropolitan  problems  that  are  char- 
acterUtlcally  IntersUte,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  this  last  month  sounds  like  a  dangerous 
Invasion  of  our  honored  tradition  of  local 
home  rule,  consider  what's  happened  in  high- 
ways. Very  few  of  our  communities  had 
made  any  real  start  In  building  the  metropol- 
itan highway  system  of  the  future  until  the 
new  Federal  highway  program  was  enacted. 
Now  superhighways  within  metropolitan 
areas  are  an  accepted  part  of  the  Interstate 
system.  Communities  have  the  wherewithal 
to  get  these  highways  built,  yet  local  control 
over  the  location  of  the  highways  U  not 
truly  lessened.  City  authorities  participate 
to  the  full  In  these  decisions.  Under  Federal 
leadership  we  have  improvised  a  de  facto 
metropollUn  structure  for  highway -building 
which  is  working. 

The  same  evolution  is  evident  in  regard  to 
metropolitan  water  supplies.  MuiUcipal 
water  supply  has  already  become  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  Federal  rlver-development 
projects;  eventually.  It  may  l>e  the  major 
factor.  And  because  of  the  multipurpose 
use  of  water  today.  It  may  require  a  river- 
basin  governmental  agency  to  eoortlinats 
various  consumer  uses. 

But  to  use  our  higher  levels  of  government 
as  we  should  In  the  solution  of  tirban  prob- 
lems, two  other  political  reforms  are  re- 
qxiired: 

1.  We  must  bHng  the  State  legislature  up 
to  date,  so  that  the  tall  of  tbe  rural  counties 
Stops  wagging  the  dog  of  our  huge  urban 
populations. 

2.  We  must  reorient  a  Federal  Government 
superbly  equipped  to  deal  with  the  nine- 
teenth-century problems  of  agriculture  and 
natural  resources,  and  hardly  equipped  at 
all  to  deal  with  the  tirban  society  which  to- 
day It  largely  represents. 

A  Federal  Oovernment  which  does  not  pay 
as  much  attention  to  urblculture  as  to  agri- 
culture, to  the  conservation  of  cities  as  to 
soil,  to  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
within  as  well  as  between  cities.  Is  not 
adapted  to  today's  America. 

The  third  obstacle  to  restoring  the  city  I 
have  called  a  political  lag.  Tbomaa  Jeffer- 
son warned  that  "the  laws  and  Institutions 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind:"  We  must  overcome  the 
lag  that  separates  the  politician  from  the 
planner.  The  successful  politician  leads  the 
people  as  well  as  reflects  their  views.  Over- 
coming political  lag  means  educating  not 
Just  the  politicians,  but  the  public  as  well. 

I  don't  suggest  that  creation  of  a  Federal 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  will  determine 
whether  the  good  society  will  survive.    But 
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X  tbink  It  can  be  the  focus  .for  efforts  to  re- 
store otir  cities — perhaps  our  greatest  chal- 
lenge In  the  age-old  battle  of  man  to  control 
and  shape  the  environment  in  which  he  lives. 
The  struggle  between  man  and  his  surround- 
ings— both  those  he  found  and  those  he 
made  himself — Is  the  stuff  of  which  history 
is  made.  Along  the  path  of  this  struggle, 
civilizations  have  come  and  gone. 

And  In  many  ways,  the  city  Is  civilization. 
It  Is  more  than  form;  It  la  substance,  life, 
spirit.  Streets,  buildings,  and  facilities  ex- 
ist for  a  purpose:  they  came  Into  being  be- 
cause people  need  them  to  lead  the  type  of 
existence  which  they  preferred  to  any  other. 

And  tbe  desire  to  live  In  cities,  the  desire 
for  urban  culture — these  will  continue  as 
long  as  civilization  lasts,     i 


Poll  of  the  People  of  the  Secoad  Cob- 
grctsioaal  District  of  Sovth  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  7,  1959 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  I  recently  sent 
out  to  the  people  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  South  Dakota. 

Since  this  district  Is  about  equally  di- 
vided l)etween  agricultural  and  nonagii- 
cultural  interests,  I  made  a  special  effort 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  those 
in  the  agricultural  area. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  box- 
holders  outside  of  first-class  post  offices 
and  addressed  to  residents  in  first-class 
post  ofiBce  areas.  Approximately  38.000 
questionnaires  were  sent  out  in  this  man- 
ner, and  approximately  7  percent  have 
thus  far  returned  their  questionnaires. 

In  tabulating  the  results,  I  have  di- 
vided the  returns  Into  four  groups:  the 
nonagricultural  cities  in  the  Black  Hills 
area,  agricultural  cities  and  towns,  farm- 
er, and  farmer-rancher  categories. 

Aside  from  the  general  questions  on 
agriculture,  labor,  defense,  and  aid  to 
education,  probably  the  most  Interesting 
are  the  answers  to  questions  6  and  7 
wherein  81  percent  of  the  people  of  my 
district  told  me  to  vote  against  those 
grant-in-aid  bills  which  violate  the 
budget,  unless  tax  increases  are  provided 
to  cover  additional  costs.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  in  my  opinion  give  the 
Congress  a  good  idea  of  the  way  the  peO' 
pie  of  America  feel  with  regard  to  grant- 
in-aid  programs  and  reckless  spending 
in  general. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
questionnaire  has  been  most  valuable  to 
me,  not  only  iaecause  of  the  vote  itself 
but  because  more  than  8  out  of  10  re- 
turning the  questionnaire  gave  me  the 
additional  benefit  of  their  thinking  in 
footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire Itself.  Many  also  enclosed  an 
additional  letter  covering  their  views. 

In  presenting  the  tabulation,  the  per- 
centages are  listed  simply  as  "Yes"  and 
"No."  The  remainder  have  no  opinion 
on  the  various  questions. 


QtrrSTTONNAniE  Returns 

1.  The  defense  of  the  United  States — In  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  Union's  constant  aim  for 
world  domination  and  the  challenge  of  their 
outer  si>ace  satellites — Is  a  grave  national 
problem.  Do  you  favor  expansion  and  an 
acceleration  of  our  defense  effort,  particularly 
in  such  fields  as  long-range  ballistic  missiles, 
nuclear  weapons,  earth  satellites,  and  basic 
scientific  research,  even  though  this  may  re- 
quire additional  taxes  to  meet  these  added 
expenditures: 

Total:  Yes,  64  percent;  no,  18  percent. 
City :  Yes,  77  percent;  no.  13  percent.  Town : 
Yes.  66  percent;  no,  12  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes,  59  percent;  no,  26  percent. 
Farmer:   Yes.  52  percent;  no.  21  percent. 

2.  In  the  President's  budget,  he  suggested 
appropriating  $3.9  billion  for  our  mutual 
security  (foreign  aid)  program,  on  the  basis 
that  this  program  helps  the  free  nations  pre  - 
mote  collective  defense  and  economic  growth 
and.  as  such,  is  essential  to  our  security.  Do 
you  favor  continuation  of  our  mutual  secu- 
rity-foreign aid  program? 

Total:  Yes,  45  percent;  no,  40  percent. 
City :  Yes.  50  percent;  no.  34  percent.  Town : 
Yes.  47  percent;  no.  46  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes.  47  percent;  no.  45  percent. 
Farmer:   Yes,  37  percent;  no.  35  percent. 

If  your  answer  is  "yes,"  check  one  of  the 
following : 

Total:  At  present  cost,  52  percent;  at  re- 
duced cost,  41  percent;  at  Increased  cost, 
7  percent. 

3.  In  an  effort  to  keep  a  check  on  domestic 
spending  at  a  time  when  our  defense  pro- 
gram must  have  absolute  top  priority,  the 
President  has  asked  that  Congress  curtail 
certain  civil  programs  and  turn  back  the  re- 
sponsibility for  various  Federal  grants-in-aid 
programs  to  the  State  and  local  governments. 
Do  you  agree  with  such  a  domestic  belt- 
tightening  program  at  this  time? 

Total:  Yes,  72  percent;  no,  16  percent. 
City:  Yes,  76  percent;  no,  16  percent.  Town: 
Yes,  76  percent;  no,  11  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes,  75  percent;  no,  14  percent. 
Farmer:   Yes,  60  percent;   no,  25  percent. 

The  President  also  suggests  that  new  starts 
on  construction  of  Irrigation  and  fiood-con- 
trol  projects  t>e  delayed  until  defense  pres- 
sures on  our  economy  have  eased.  Do  you 
agree  with  this  policy? 

Total:  Yes,  72  percent;  no,  31  percent. 
City:  Yes,  73  percent;  no.  20  percent.  Town: 
Yes.  69  percent;  no,  24  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes.  80  percent;  no,  18  percent. 
Parmer :  Yes,  70  percent;  no,  24  percent. 

5.  School  districts  depend  generally  upon 
the  real  and  personal  tax  base  within  their 
districts  for  the  operation  of  the  schools. 
Increased  demands  are  being  made  upon  dis- 
tricts by  a  higher  pupil  load,  more  classroom 
facilities,  and  Increased  salaries  for  teachers. 
Increased  revenue  can  be  obtained  in  four 
ways:  (1)  Increasing  the  real  and  personal 
property  tax  levy;  (2)  by  the  State  adding 
1  cent  sales  tax  earmarked  for  education; 
(3)  the  Federal  Government  adding  1  cent 
on  the  net  Income  tax,  diverting  It  directly 
to  the  treasury  of  the  State  earmarked  for 
education;  (4)  an  expensive  overall  Federal 
aid-to-education  program  (Mvuray-Metcalf 
bin  costing  from  $3  blUlon  to  $5  billion  an- 
nually) with  the  necessary  Federal  regula- 
tions and  controls.  Which  system  do  you 
prefer? 

Total:  (1)  14  percent;  (2)  64  percent,  (3) 
19  percent,  (4)  3  percent.  City:  (1)  9  per- 
cent, (2)  72  percent,  (3)  15  percent,  (4)  4 
percent.  Town:  (1)  14  percent,  (2)  63  per- 
cent, (3)  18  percent,  (4)  5  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  (1)  15  percent,  (2)  67  percent,  (3) 
17  percent,  (4)  1  percent.  Farmer:  (1)  17 
percent,  (2)  66  percent,  (3)  24  percent,  (4) 
4  percent. 

6.  In  order  to  keep  the  budget  In  balance, 
would  you  favor  requiring  the  Congress  to 
levy  additional  taxes  for  all  spending  pro- 


grams enacted  which  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  anticipated  national  income? 

Total:  Yes,  52  percent;  no,  32  percent. 
City:  Yes,  54  percent;  no.  33  percent.  Town: 
Yes.  51  percent;  no,  33  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes,  55  percent;  no,  28  j)ercent. 
Parmer:  Yes.  48  percent;  no.  35  percent. 

7.  Do  you  want  me  to  vote  against  those 
grant-in-aid  bills  which  violate  the  budget 
unless  tax  Increases  are  provided  to  cover  the 
additional  costs? 

Totals:  Yes.  81  percent;  no,  8  percent. 
City:  Yes,  81  percent;  no,  6  percent.  Town: 
Yes.  81  percent:  no,  8  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes.  88  percent;  no.  7  percent. 
Farmer:  Yes.  76  percent;  no,  10  percent. 

8.  There  is  wide  recognition  of  the  need  to 
more  fully  utilize  the  potential  of  our  young 
people  in  professional  fields,  particularly 
science  and  engineering.  Do  you  favor  the 
granting  of  Federal  tax  deduction  credit  to 
parents  for  college  tuition  costs  as  one  means 
of  encouraging  greater  college  enrollment  of 
qualified  young  people?  _^ 

Total:  Yes,  55  percent;  no,  36  percent. 
City:  Yes.  57  percent;  No.  34  percent.  Town: 
Yes,  59  percent;  no,  32  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes,  56  percent;  no.  35  percent. 
Farmer:  Yes,  48  percent;  no,  39  percent. 

9.  Following  the  findings  of  the  McCIellan 
Labor  Rackets  Committee  hearings,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  labor  legislation  which 
would  do  four  things:  (1)  Safeguard  workers' 
funds  in  union  treasuries  against  misuse  of 
any  kind  whatsoever;  (2)  protect  tlie  rights 
and  freedoms  of  individual  union  members, 
including  the  basic  right  to  free  and  secret 
election  of  ofHcers;  (3)  advance  true  and  re- 
sponsible collective  bargaining;  (4)  protect 
the  public  and  irmocent  third  parties  from 
unfair  and  coercive  practices  such  as  boy- 
cotting and  blackmail  p.cketlng.  Do  you 
want  me  to  oppose  legislation  which  falls 
short  of  these  four  goals? 

Total:  Yes.  74  percent;  no.  14  percent.  City: 
Yes.  75  percent;  no,  13  percent.  Town:  Yes, 
77  i>ercent;  no,  14  percent.  Farmer -rancher: 
Yes.  78  percent;  no,  13  percent.  Farmer:  Yes, 
65  percent;  no,  18  percent. 

10.  In  his  agrlculttiral  message,  the  Presi- 
dent emphasized  the  food-for-peace  program 
of  expanding  the  use  of  our  agricultural  Bxir- 
pluses  for  foud  abroad.  Although  expansion 
involves  increased  expenditure,  would  you 
favor  such  a  program  rather  than  curtail- 
ment of  farm  production? 

Total:  Yes.  66  percent;  no,  19  percent. 
City:  Yes,  60  percent;  no,  23  percent.  Town: 
Yes,  65  percent;  no,  19  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes,  68  percent;  no,  18  percent. 
Parmer:  Yes,  69  percent;  no,  17  percent. 

11.  Would  you  favor  limiting  our  economic 
foreign  aid  program  entirely  to  providing  food 
supplies  abroad? 

Total:  Yes,  49  percent:  no,  36  percent. 
City:  Yes.  40  percent;  no.  43  percent.  Town: 
Yes,  50  percent;  no,  37  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes,  48  percent;  no,  38  percent. 
Farmer:  Yes.  56  percent;  no.  28  percent. 

12.  A  crash  program  on  missiles  has  pro- 
duced amazing  results.  Would  you  favor  a 
crash  program  In  research  for  the  develop- 
ment of  indtistrlal  uses  for  farm  com- 
modities? 

Total:  Yes.  59  percent;  no.  24  percent. 
City:  Yes.  42  percent;  no.  35  percent.  Town: 
Yes,  58  percent;  no,  24  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes,  61  percent;  no,  24  percent. 
Farmer:  Yes,  75  percent;  no,  14  percent. 

13.  Wheat  Is  the  principal  farm  conunodlty 
on  which  a  legislative  program  may  be  ex- 
pected out  of  this  Congress.  Would  you 
prefer  the  domestic  parity  ot  two-price  sys- 
tem for  wheat,  with  bushel  rather  than  acre- 
age quotas,  to  the  present  support  pro- 
gram? 

Total:  Yes,  49  percent;  no,  13  percent. 
City:  Yes,  30  percent;  no,  9  percent.  Town: 
Yes,  47  percent;  no,  12  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes,  55  percent;  no,  13  percent. 
Farmer:    Yes,   62   percent;    No.   21   percent. 
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14  Would  you  favor  high  Government  sup- 
ports on  all  farm  products  with  absolute 
rigid  production  controls  covering  aU  farm 
conunodltles? 

Total:  Yes.  14  percent:  no.  72  percent. 
City  Yes,  5  percent:  no.  73  percent.  Town: 
Yes  10  percent:  no.  72  percent.  Parmer- 
rancher:  Yes.  16  percent:  no.  77  percent. 
Farmer:  Yes,  26  percent;  no,  65  percent. 

15.  The  President  has  proposed  an  Increase 
of  Federal  gasoline  tax  from  the  present  3  to 
4'^  cents  per  gallon  to  accelerate  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Do 
you  favor  such  an  Increase? 

Total:  Yes.  41  percent;  no.  52  percent. 
City:  Yes.  48  percent:  no.  42  percent.  Town: 
Yes,  43  percent:  no.  50  percent.  Farmer- 
rancher:  Yes.  37  percent:  no,  66  percent. 
Farmer:  Yes.  37  percent;  no,  59  percent. 
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Watkington  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16, 19S9 
Mr.    ALGER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  28.  1959: 

Washinoton  Ripobt  bt  Congressman  Bruci 
AiAKR,  FirtH  District,  Trxas 

March  28,  1959. 
The  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  1959,  totaled  approximately  $2,480  mil- 
lion and  involved  mainly  Government  sal- 
ary increases  voted  In  the  last  Congress. 
The  big  debate  was  over  the  $100  million 
Increase  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  un- 
der foreign  aid.  The  clash  occurred  over 
the  Comptroller's  figures  of  $678  million  In 
the  Fund  still  unexpended  versus  the  argu- 
ment that  obligations  or  signed  loan  agree- 
ments totaled  $685  million,  leaving  only  a 
915  million  balance.  Admittedly,  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill  described  the  latter 
figures  as  "guess  figures."  To  this  uncer- 
tainty Is  added  the  disapproval  some  of  us 
have  over  the  loes  of  congressional  control 
of  this  revolving  fund,  best  example  of  which 
Is  our  voting  to  spend  more  on  the  strength 
of  "guess  figures."  Secondly,  I  find  It  hard 
to  approve  further  spending,  even  merito- 
rious (if  It  is) ,  when  we  are  spending  beyond 
the  already-too-high  budget.  The  amend- 
ment approving  this  $100  million  amend- 
ment additional  spending  passed  by  a  vote  of 
183  to  59.     I  opposed  It. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  amend- 
ment in  two  parts  deals  with  world  loans  (68 
Individual  member  nations)  : 

1.  International  Monetary  Fund:  Its  pur- 
pose, to  stabilize  member  nations'  curren- 
cies, endeavoring  to  keep  currencies  conver- 
tible by  extending  short  term  loans.  The 
end  sought  being  Increased  trade  and  mone- 
tary exchange  between  nations.  Of  a  total 
of  $9  billion,  the  United  States  has  sub- 
scribed 26  percent,  and  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide another  $1,375  million,  25  percent  of 
which  Is  payable  In  gold,  as  Is  35  percent  of 
the  earlier  subscription. 

2.  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Redevelopment:  Its  ptirpose,  to  aid  eco- 
nomic assistance  of  member  nations  through 
loans  for  projects  such  as  electrical  power 
development,  port  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, land  reclamation  and  others.  Of  the  $10 
billion,  the  United  States  has  bought  stock 
totaling  28  percent.  This  bill  would  double 
the  stock  purchase  of  each  nation  (total  be- 
coming $21  billion) .    Of  each  nation's  total. 


2  percent  Is  In  gold  or  dollars,  18  percent  In 
a  nation's  currency,  and  80  percent  callable 
as  reserve.    The  nations  of  the  world  helping 
each  other  through  Joint  participation  Is  a 
neighborly,    challenging,    and    conunendable 
goal,  as  I  see  It.    Tlie  results  are  satisfying 
In  that  no  loans  are  In  default,  and  banking 
policies— that   Is,   businesslike   procedtires— 
are  being  followed.     But  dangers,  that   In 
starry-eyed  Idealism  we  must  not  overlook. 
Include:    (1)    loans  to  stabilize  foreign  cur- 
rency, the   whole  st-ucture  resting  on  US. 
credit  and  financial  strength— the  whole  pro- 
gram Is  weakened  to  the  degree  that  U.S.  cur- 
rency Is  unstablltzed  by  our  own  deficit  fi- 
nancing  and   debt    through   trying    to    help 
others.     And  we  are  operating  at  a  deficit. 
(2)  our  gold  reserve  l3  steadily  being  depleted, 
and  our  currency  value  rests  on  this  gold. 
Foreigners  can  convert  dollars  Into  gold,  but 
Americans  cannot.     Of  our  $20  billion  gold 
reserve,  some  estimate  that  $11  billion  Is  cal- 
lable now  by  foreign   nations,    (3)    we  add 
money  to  funds  which  must  have  large  liquid 
assets   when    the   United    States    because   of 
continued  expanding  Federal  spending  Is  not 
liquid  Itself,  with   Its  own  bonds  t)ecomlng 
less  attractive  to  Investors,  (4)  how  much  of 
thla   loan    structure    Is   actually   repayable 
through  U.S.  gifts  of  foreign  aid  In  one  form 
or  another?     It  seenm  to  me  that  no  one  can 
know  until  the  study  is  made.     Basically,  If 
the  U.S.  economic  systems  on  which  world 
loans  depend  collap«ies.  It  would  be  the  death 
of  the  free  world  an<l  personal  freedom  which 
we  all  treasure.    I  f«-el  our  action  of  expand- 
ing spending  programs  Is  too  hasty  when  we 
have  a  $13  billion  deficit  this  year  and  an- 
other deficit  In   prospect.     Can   anyone  se- 
riously contend  we  can  help  strengthen  oth- 
ers   If    we    weaken    or    collapse    our    own 
economy?     I  cannot. 

The  fair  trade  bill,  H  R.  1253.  Is  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
for  hearings.  Last  year  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  sat  through  weeks  of  hear- 
ings. This  week  I  testified  against  this  bill 
and  presented  22  digested  studies  of  the  bill 
for  the  Congressional  Record  and  col- 
leagues who  might  be  Interested.  The  fair 
trade  bill  would  permit  manufacturers  to  set 
retail  prices  through  Congress  setting  aside 
antitrust  law  which  makes  price  mainte- 
nance conspiracies  Illegal. 

For  the  layman.  It  may  be  difficult  to  take 
the  matter  seriously.  It  Is  so  apparently 
antithetical  to  all  our  beliefs,  but  I'm  con- 
vinced the  proponents  are  serious.  .Whafs 
wrong  with  the  bill?  Well,  It's  unconstitu- 
tional. Incompatible  with  free  enterprise,  and 
violates  States  rlghu  and  Individual  preroga- 
tives. These  charges  can  be  spelled  out  with 
documentation.  Information  will  be  sent  to 
anyone  so  requesting  It.  Retailers,  particu- 
larly smaller  Independents,  should  study  fair 
trade  to  learn  how  It  will  ruin,  not  help, 
them. 

(EorroRiAL  NoT£._No  klnfolk  are  on  the 
payroll  and  no  office  rental  payments  are  re- 
ceived for  Texas"  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict.) 


TwelTe-Point  Plan  To  Improve  Social 
Security  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  by 
now  generally  agreed  that  help  and  care 
of  our  aged  population  constitutes  today 
a  major  national  problem  which  requires 


a  serious  approach  on  a  national  scale. 
We  have  today  over  12  million  elderly 
and  retired  citizens  who  are  dependent 
on  their  monthly  social  security  pay- 
ments for  their  subsistence,  and  before 
very  long  their  number  will  reach  15  mil- 
Uon  people.  Tliere  are  others  in  this  age 
group  who  would  prefer  to  retire,  but 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  so  because  the 
benefits  they  would  derive  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  cover  their  needs  In  these 
days  of  high  cost  of  living. 

Our  social  security  system  was  ini- 
tiated in  1935.  We  shall  soon  be  ap- 
proaching the  quarter-century  mark.  It 
was  originally  established  as  one  of  the 
major  steps  in  combating  the  greatest 
economic  depression  in  our  history,  and 
it  really  proved  to  be  an  imjxjrtant  factor 
in  helping  to  pull  the  Nation  out  the 
economic  mire  of  the  1930'8.  What  is 
achieved  then  it  can  do  now,  too.  in 
view  of  the  5  million  unemployed  In  the 
country  now  and  the  very  slow  recovery 
that  our  economy  is  making  from  last's 
years  recession. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  made 
some  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  particularly  in  extending  coverage 
to  more  people  and  increasing  benefits  to 
some  extent.  Last  year  I  supported  the 
7-pcrcent  increase,  though  I  tried  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  increase.  However,  these 
improvements  have  been  relatively  small 
compared  to  the  needs  of  the  average  re- 
tired person.  Many  of  them  have  no 
savings  to  supplement  their  social  secu- 
rity income.  They  have  been  victimized 
by  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Many  of  them 
find  themselves  in  dire  straits  and  are 
actually  undergoing  physical  and  mental 
anguish  in  an  effort  to  keep  their  heads 
above  the  water  at  a  period  in  life  when 
their  health  is  deteriorating. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  those 
who  are  forced  to  retire  because  of  ad- 
vanced age  to  pay  a  heavy  toll  by  being 
relegated  to  a  lower  standard  of  living 
In  their  declining  years.  The  higher 
costs  of  food,  medical  care  and  other 
essentials  of  life  have  shrunk  the  value 
of  their  meager  dollars  which  they  re- 
ceive each  month.  In  the  past,  some  of 
our  elderly  citizens  were  able  to  supple- 
ment their  limited  Income  with  outside 
earnings,  but  these  opportunities  have 
greatly  diminished  in  recent  years  with 
the  Increase  in  unemployment. 

I  have  become  firmly  convinced  in  the 
last  few  years  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  an  overhaul  of  the  social 
security  system  is  badly  needed.  We 
must  bring  it  into  step  with  the  times 
and  the  needs  of  the  people.  We  must 
make  urgent  improvements  and  Intro- 
duce long-needed  changes  which  will 
enable  our  elderly  people  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  life's  labor  in  their  de- 
clining years,  without  undue  worries  and 
the  feeling  of  being  "the  forgotten  peo- 
ple." 

Consequently.  I  have  given  consider- 
able thought  to  this  whole  problem  of 
our  senior  citizens,  with  the  result  that 
I  am  now  renewing  my  efforts  to  obtain 
larger  benefits.  During  the  past  few 
months  I  have  been  worldng  on  an  om- 
nibus social  security  measure  and  I  am 
now  introducing  this  bill.    It  contains  12 
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major  changes  which.  If  adopted,  would 
be  a  great  step  forward  in  overhauling 
and  improving  the  whole  .social  security 
system. 

The  following  are  the  12  major  pro- 
visions advocated  in  my  omnibus  social 
security  bill: 

Section  1  Increases  all  social  security 
benefits  by  30  percent.  Minimum 
monthly  payments  are  to  be  Increased 
to  $50,  instead  of  $33  at  present.  Maxi- 
mum payments  are  to  be  established  at 
$200  In  the  case  of  primar>-  beneficiaries. 
Section  2  reduces  the  retirement  age 
to  62  for  both  men  and  women,  and  elim- 
inates the  present  actuarial  reduction  In 
benefit  amounts  for  women. 

Section  3  Increases  from  $4,800  to 
$6,000  the  amount  of  annual  wages 
which  may  be  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  benefits  and  taxes,  thus  in- 
creasing the  earnings  base. 

Section  4  does  the  same  thing  for 
those  In  the  .self-employment  category 
by  Increasing  from  $4.80C  to  $6,000  the 
amount  of  their  income  from  self-em- 
ployment which  is  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
cotmt  In  computing  their  benefits  and 
taxes. 

Section  5  extends  from  18  to  21  the 
maximum  age  for  eligibility  of  children 
to  receive  benefits,  which  would  enable 
such  children  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  finish  college  oi-  other  school- 
ing. 

Section  6  Increases  th«j  amount  of  a 
widows  social  security  Nneflt  from  the 
present  level  of  75  percent  of  her  hus- 
band's allowance  to  85  percent  of  that 
amount. 

Section  7  increases  from  $1,200  to 
$1,500  a  year  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings which  a  social-security  pensioner 
may  receive  without  suffering  deductions 
from  his  benefits  under  tlie  work  clause. 
Section  8  permits  a  blind  person  to  re- 
ceive disability  insurance  benefits  with 
only  four  quarters  of  coverage,  and  to 
continue  to  receive  such  benefits  after 
attaining  retirement  age. 

Section  9  establishes  a  new  program  of 
hospiUlization  and  surgical  insurance 
for  individuals  entitled  to  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits.  It  would 
cover  the  costs  of  up  to  60  days  of  hos- 
pitalization in  each  12-month  period;  the 
cost  of  up  to  120  days  of  nursing  home 
services  in  each  12-month  period,  also 
payments  covering  reasonable  costs  of 
surgical  services,  as  well  as  out-patient 
care  and  emergency  surgery. 

Section  10  provides  that  an  individual's 
first  $50  a  month  of  earned  income  shall 
be  disregarded  in  determining  his  eligi- 
bility, on  the  basis  of  need,  for  old-age 
assistance.  In  other  words,  recipients  of 
such  assistance  would  be  permitted  to 
earn  up  to  $50  a  month  without  having 
that  amount  deducted  from  their  sub- 
sistence grants. 

Section  11  seeks  to  aid  dependent  chil- 
dren over  the  age  of  18.  if  they  are  reg- 
ularly attending  school.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  encourage  the  care  of  depend- 
ent children  and  to  enable  such  needy 
children  to  acquire  an  education. 

Section  12  Increases  the  rates  of  social 
security  taxes  for  employees,  employers, 
and  the  self-employed  In  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  funds  required  to  cover  the 


additional  costs  of  these  Increased  bene- 
fits and  to  keep  the  social  security  fund 
solvent. 

This  Is  my  12-polnt  program  for  over- 
hauling the  social  security  system.  Each 
of  these  points  fills  a  need.  All  of  them 
together  would  bring  the  entire  system 
up  to  date  and  make  It  one  of  the  best 
m  the  whole  world— a  model  for  many 
other  nations  to  seek  to  emulate. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  increased  bene- 
fits advocated  in  my  bill  will  repay  the 
extra  cost  in  a  number  of  ways: 

First.  It  would  provide  greater  pur- 
chasing power  to  oiu*  retired  citizens  and 
enable  them  to  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  In  their  retirement. 

Second.  It  would  encourage  many  of 
our  older  workers  to  retire  and  make 
available  more  joljs  for  younger  people, 
thus  decreasing  the  unemployment  rolls 
and  unemployment  insurance  payments. 
Third.  It  would  provide  a  much- 
needed  health  program  of  hospital  and 
surgical  services  and  nursing-home  care 
for  the  elderly,  thus  helping  them  to 
save  on  their  costly  medical  care  needed 
in  old  age  and  to  utilize  their  meager  in- 
come for  other  essentials. 

Fourth.  It  would  assist  and  encourage 
many  youngsters  to  stay  In  school  and 
continue  their  education  up  to  the  age 
of  21.  from  which  both  they  and  the 
Nation  would  gain,  thus  keeping  them 
out  of  the  labor  force  or  preventing 
them  from  becoming  public  charges. 

Fifth.  It  would  provide  a  considerable 
boon  to  the  economy  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  increased  purchasing  power 
on  the  part  of  the  retired,  the  reduction 
in  unemployment,  the  medical  care  for 
the  old.  the  education  to  the  young, 
and  the  other  phases  of  this  program. 

Just  as  the  launching  of  social  secu- 
rity in  the  1930's  helped  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  depression  of  that  era.  so 
an  overhaul  along  the  lines  as  sviggested 
in  my  bill  could  prove  to  be  of  more 
lasting  value  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  continued  economic  growth 
of  the  country. 

I  recall  that  when  social  security  was 
first  introduced  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  it  was  considered  by  many 
people  as  a  drastic  step  because  of  the 
payments  involved.  There  were  even 
some  pessimists  who  foresaw  economic 
ruin  for  the  country.  As  we  look  back 
over  the  perspective  of  time,  what  do  we 
find?  Today  a  grateful  Nation  realizes 
the  tremendous  significance  of  the  social 
security  system  and  would  not  hear  of 
discarding  it  or  even  reducing  it.  A  po- 
btical  officeholder  or  a  political  party  ad- 
vocating such  a  step  would  be  thrown 
out  of  office  at  the  very  next  election. 

The  American  people  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  regard  social  security  in  the 
nature  of  a  dole.  Rather,  they  prefer  to 
regard  it  as  a  democratic  system  estab- 
lished by  a  free  people  to  provide  eco- 
nomic security  to  its  older  citizens  after 
they  have  completed  a  lifetime  of  useful 
service.  It  is  our  way  of  saying  to  these 
people:  Now  that  you  are  retired  from 
your  life's  labors,  a  grateful  Nation  will 
maintain  you  In  dignity  and  seciulty,  free 
from  want  or  worries.  But  are  we  real- 
ly maintaining  them  In  dignity  and  se- 
curity?   Unfortunately,  our  elderly  citi- 


zens are  not  enjoying  the  measure  of  eco- 
nomic Independence  originally  foreseen 
for  them  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

The  time  has,  therefore,  come  when  we 
must  take  full  cognizance  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  aging  population,  not  merely 
for  their  own  benefit  but  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  We  cannot  ignore  these 
problems  any  longer  or  they  will  get  out 
of  hand.  We  must  approach  them  from 
a  practical,  yet  humane,  point  of  view. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  advocated 
In  my  bill  Is  reasonable  and  realistic.  It 
will  help  eliminate  major  deficiencies  in 
our  social  security  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  our  older  citizens  with 
greater  economic  security.  It  will  make 
possible  for  them  to  live  In  dignity  and 
to  walk  with  their  heads  high — proud 
that  an  appreciative  Nation  has  not  for- 
gotten them  in  their  old  age. 


Chicago  Pays  Trflwte  of  Appreciatioii  and 
AffectioD  to  Hob.  Thomas  J.  O'Briea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  7. 1959 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  tribute  of 
appreciation  and  affection  given  the 
Honorable  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  beloved 
dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation  at  a  nota- 
ble luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the  Palmer 
House  In  Chicago  on  Friday  last.  The 
luncheon,  sponsored  by  the  president 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  for  his  leader- 
ship In  lake  diversion  legislation,  was 
attended  by  the  leaders  in  the  public 
and  civic  activities  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
It  was  an  outstanding  event,  marking 
the  great  esteem  In  which  the  dean  of 
our  delegation  Is  held  in  the  city  of  his 
birth  and  of  his  life-long  devotion. 

Following  is  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District,  an 
engrossed  copy  of  which  was  present^l 
to  Congressman  O'Brien  in  a  speech  by 
Tnistee  Casimir  Origlik: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  CBriki, 
Congressman  from  the  Sixth  Illinois  District, 
dean  of  the  Illinois  House  congressional  dele- 
gation, has  consistently  and  with  persistence 
and  outstanding  ability  In  the  83d,  84th  and 
85th  sessions  of  Congress  led  the  fight  for 
the  vitally  needed  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  to  improve  the 
polluted  conditions  In  the  Illinois  Waterway; 
and 

Whereas  the  diversion  bills  in  the  83d  and 
S4th  Congresses,  having  both  been  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  were  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  Congressman  O'Bnixit's  bill 
in  the  85th  Congress  (H.R.  2)  was  approved 
by  the  House  In  the  first  session  but  failed 
of  passage  in  the  Senate  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  second  session;  and 

Whereas  despite  these  discouraging  ac- 
tions. Congressman  O^arEN,  on  January  7, 
1959,  at  the  opening  of  the  Ist  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  Illlnola 
House  delegation,  again  Introduced  the  di- 
version bill  patterned  to  meet  the  objections 
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heretofore  raised  to  the  preceding  bills  by 
the  various  opponents,  which  bill  was  given 
the  significant  designation  of  H.R.  1  In  re- 
spect to  Its  sponsor,  Congressman  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien;  and 

Whereas  at  Congressman  O'Brien's  urging, 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
ducted open  hearings  on  said  H.R.  1  on 
February  17  and  18.  1959.  and  March  3.  1959. 
to  enable  all  proponents  and  opponents  am- 
ple time  to  present  their  respective  views, 
and  thereafter  said  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  favorably  recommended  the 
adoption  by  the  House  of  H.R.  1  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  11;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  13.  1959.  after  due  debate  on  the  mer- 
its of  said  legislation,  concurred  In  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  adopted  H.R.  1  by  a  vote  of 
338  to  142:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago,  in  regular  meeting  assembled  this 
J9th  day  of  March  1959,  That  we  do  hereby 
formally  express  our  sincere  personal  and 
official  appreciation  to  Congressman  Thomas 
J.  O'Bhien  for  his  outstanding  labors  In  Con- 
gress on  behalf,  not  only  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago,  but 
the  people  of  the  entire  State  of  Illinois;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That,  In  recognition  of  Congress- 
man O'Brien's  outstanding  services,  particu- 
larly on  behalf  of  this  vitally  needed  addi- 
tional  dlveralon   legislation   in   view  of    the 
Impressive   opposition,   these   resolutions   be 
spread  upon  the  official  records  of  the  perma- 
nent proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  of  Greater  Chicago,  and  a  copy 
hereof  suitably  engrossed  be  presented  to  the 
Honorable  Congressman  Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 
Board  of  Trustees:  Walter  S.  Baltls.  John 
A.  Cullerton.  Vincent  D.  Oarrlty.  Casl- 
mlr  OrlgUk.  John  O.  Henneberger.  Wm. 
S.    Nordburg.    William    F.    Patterson, 
Christopher    C.    Wlmblsh,    Prank    W. 
Chesrow.  President. 

I  am  further  extending  my  remarks 
to  include  Tom  O'Brien's  heart-to-heart, 
straight  from  the  shoulder  talk  to  his 
fellow  Chlcagoans  who  had  met  in  this 
imposing  gathering  to  pay  him  honor.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
in  which  Tom  O'Brien  has  served  so  long 
and  with  such  distinction,  and  in  which 
he  is  beloved  and  respected  by  all.  will 
wish  to  read  his  remarks  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion.    Here  is  the  full  text : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  want  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  the  many  nice  things  you  have 
■aid  about  me  and  for  this  testimonial. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  many  gra- 
eloxis  things  said  to  me  by  Dick  Daley.  X 
have  lived  in  the  city  of  Chicago  all  my 
life,  and  It  has  been  a  long  life.  I  have 
been  In  politics  a  long  time — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  L«g> 
Islnture  over  SO  years  ago.  I  have  known  all 
the  mayors  of  Chicago  during  my  political 
lift  and  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  the 
city  of  Chicago  never  had  a  better  mayor 
than  Dick  Daley.  I  mean  It.  Those  of  you 
who  know  me  know  that  I  speak  directly 
and  to  the  point.  I  say  without  a  doubt 
that  Dick  Daley  has  been  the  best  mayor  the 
city  has  ever  had. 

I  am  being  honored  today,  and  yet  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  honor  which  you  bestow  upon 
me  today  la  attributable  to  the  mayor.  He 
has  worked  unceasingly  for  the  lake  diversion 
bill  and  it  is  because  of  hU  wish  that  I  filed 
it.  He  has  cooperated  and  worked  with  me 
and  with  the  other  members  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  like  no  other  mayor  ever  did.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  until  Dick  Daley  came  Into 
office,  the  Illlnola  congressional  delegation 
never  knew  officially  that  a  mayor  of  Chicago 


existed.    They  never  asked  us  to  help  them 
with  any  legislation;    they  never  communi- 
cated with  us  as  Dick  Daley  has  done,  on  the 
housing  bill,  on  the  airport  construction  bill, 
on  the  lake  diversion  bill,  on  the  National 
Medical  Library  bill,  on  public  housing,  on 
appropriations   for   urban    renewal    and   de- 
velopment—Dick Daley  has  been  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  flght  of  all  of  these  bills,  and  has 
been  working  with  us.     That  Is  why  I  say  I 
am    particularly    honored    that    the    mayor 
should  say  the  nice  things  he  did  about  me. 
I  really  didn't  want  this  ceremony — but 
that  doesn't  mean  that  I  am  not  grateful  for 
It.     I  must  say  In  all  honesty,  right  at  the 
start,  that  although   It   is   I   who   am   being 
honored,   the   testimonial   should    go    to    all 
members  of  the  Illinois  congressional  delega- 
tion—Republicans    and     Democrats     alike. 
Mrs.  CHtJKCH  and  Harold  Collier  fought  Just 
as  hard  for  this  bill  as  any  of  us  did.  and 
deserve  as  much  credit  for  Its  passage  by 
the  House  on  March  13  as  any  of  the  Demo- 
crats.     This  Is  a  nonpartisan  bill.     I  once 
heard  President  Truman  say  that  the  Illinois 
delegation  In  Congress  Is  the  best  congres- 
sional delegation  in   the  country.    That  Is 
Btlll  true  today. 

Yea.  we  have  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
And  before  we  came  home  for  the  Easter 
recess,  Sid  Yates  and  I  went  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  asked  Senator  KtRa  to  set  the  bill 
down  for  hearing  before  his  committee.  He 
promised  us  that  he  would  do  It  as  soon  as 
the  Congress  reconvened.  I  know  we  will 
get  a  fair  hearing  from  Senator  Ker«. 

But  I  would  not  be  fair  with  you  If  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  I  believe  the  bill  Is  In  trou- 
ble— In  much  more  trouble  than  It  was  In 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  because  ^t.that 
time  the  Government  of  Canada  had  de- 
clared that  It  had  no  objection  to  the  bill. 
The  entire  executive  branch  was  with  us 
then— the  State  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Army  Engineers— as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  that  the  3-year  period  of  diversion 
was  cut  down  to  1  year.  It  was  represented 
to  us  that  If  this  was  done  we  could  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  would  not  veto  the  bill. 

And  we  did  It— we  changed  the  bill  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  suggestion.  Nothing  has 
changed  since  that  time.  The  conditions  are 
exactly  the  same.  The  present  bill  provides 
for  1-year  diversion  and  yet.  for  some  un- 
known and  mysterloti*  reason,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  U  against  It.  the  State  De- 
partment Is  against  It.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Is  against  It,  and  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  Is  against  It.  What  has  happened 
to  make  all  these  people  change  their  minds? 
I  don't  know,  but  I  shall  certainly  ask  Sen- 
ator Kxaa  to  try  to  find  out  the  reasons  for 
this  reversal. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  this  bill,  Canada 
Is  a  great  country.  lU  people  are  among  the 
finest  In  the  world.  We  have  enjoyed  the 
friendliest  relations  with  our  great  neighbor 
to  the  north  In  every  respect.  I  rend  in  the 
paper  on  Wednesday  night  that  the  Canadian 
Consul  General  had  declared  that  "Chicago 
U  more  closely  tied  to  Canada  than  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Sutee."  He  said 
that  "Chicago  has  become  the  very  hub  of 
this  great  American-Canadian  trade  and  In- 
dustrial relaUonshlp.  •  •  •  There  Is  more 
trade  (lowing  back  and  forth  between  the 
Chicago  Midwest  and  Canada  than  any  other 
area  In  the  United  States."  That  U  what  the 
Canadian  Consul  said  the  other  night  and  I 
agree  with  him.  There  Is  no  reason  for  any 
difference  between  Canada  and  Chicago  on 
any  matter — and  that  Includes  the  lake 
diversion  matter  as  well. 

The  experiment  which  we  are  proposing 
in  the  lake  diversion  bill  will  harm  no  one 
and  can  only  bring  beneficial  results,  because 
the  problem  of  sanitation  and  water  pollu- 


tion Is  of  tremendous  importance  to  every 
metropolitan  area  In  the  country.  ThU  ex- 
periment may  very  well  furnish  the  basis 
for  new  methods  of  disposing  of  wastes. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Canada  Is  serious  In 
contending  that  this  study  will  be  harmful 
to  navigation  and  will  Injure  Its  shipping 
and  power  Interests.  We  do  not  propose  a 
permanent  diversion  In  thU  bill.  We  seek 
only  to  divert  an  additional  1.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  a  period  of  1  year  to  permit 
the  study  to  be  made.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—certainly, a  most  reputable  agency- 
has  declared  that  the  experiment  would  have 
no  slgnincant  effect  upon  navigation  and 
the  lowering  of  lake  levels.  The  most  that 
any  lake  level  will  fall  as  a  result  of  the 
additional  diversion  of  water  contemplated 
In  my  bill  Is  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  or  less. 
How  can  it  possibly  be  said  that  this  will 
be  hurtful  to  navigation  or  shipping. 

There  Is  an  additional  point  which  must 
be  made  and  which  demonstrates  conclusive- 
ly that  navigation  and  shipping  need  not  be 
affected.  The  report  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  printed  in  the  Senate  as  Docu- 
ment No.  28  of  the  85th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, declares.  In  paragraph  197,  that  "lower- 
ing of  lake  levels  resulting  from  an  Increase 
In  diversion  considered  herein  could  be  com- 
pensated for  on  Lakes  Michigan.  Huron  and 
Erie.  Such  compensating  works  for  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron  could  be  built  In  the 
St  Clair  River  at  an  estimated  cost  of  •1,630,- 
000.  The  gated  control  dam  above  the  cas- 
cades In  the  Niagara  River  now  under  con- 
struction under  the  supervision  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  could  l>e 
operated  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  In 
the  Lake  Erie  level.  The  levels  of  Lake  On- 
tario will  be  regulated  In  connection  with 
the  St.  La-vrence  Seaway  and  power  project. 
The  plan  of  regulation  can  be  modified  as 
required  to  accommodate  the  reductions  In  _ 
outfiows  within  the  range  of  stage  esUb- 
llshcd  for  Lake  Ontario  levels  under  regu- 
lation." 

The  Engineers'  report  says,  further:  "Co- 
ordination and  agreement  with  Canada 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  either  of 
the  above." 

So.  you  see,  Canada  has  It  within  Its  own 
power  by  agreement  with  the  United  Sutct 
to  regulate  the  levels  of  the  lake  and  to  pre- 
vent any  damage  to  navigation  and  shipping. 
Even  If  the  sill  In  the  St.  Clair  River,  to 
which  the  Army  Engineers  refer.  Is  not  con- 
structed, the  damage  to  Canada's  naviga- 
tion and  shipping  interests  can  be  eliminated 
almost  entirely  during  the  period  of  diver- 
sion proposed  In  my  bill.  Therefore,  there 
Is  no  basis  for  protest  on  this  score. 

The  other  objection  raised  by  Csnsda. 
namely,  the  \of  In  power  revenue*.  Is  sim- 
ilarly subject  to  adjustment  The  report  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  indicated  that  over 
the  15-year  period  during  which  time  the 
proposed  diversion  Is  suppt>«ed  to  have  an  ef- 
fect, the  loss  In  revenues  to  both  Canadian 
and  American  Interests  would  avernc*  Wfl  000 
per  year.  I  a»k  you— how  badly  wo\ild  Ca- 
nadian and  American  power  IntercsU  who 
are  protesting  this  bill— how  badly  would 
they  be  hurt  when  their  projected  lo»s  cf 
$36,000  per  year  compared  with  total  pow- 
er revenues  accruing  to  them  of  $100  million 
per  year?  One  hundred  million  dollars  IsS^e 
anticipated  annual  earnings  of  the  Canadian 
and  American  powerplanu. 

When  one  compares  this  small  most  un- 
certain Injury  with  the  tremendous  earnings 
of  the  huge  power  operations,  how  pertinent 
becomes  the  statement  made  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  In  lU  report  on 
my  bill,  when  It  said:  "The  value  of  helping 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  a  great  metropolitan  area  far  outweighs 
whatever  slight  temporary  loss.  If  any,  might 
be  sustained  by  adjacent  areas." 

But  the  possibility  of  minimizing  this  loss 
even  further  exists  for  the  power  InteresU 
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by  adjtistments  In  the  rate  of  flow  over  the 
Niagara  Palls.  Amounts  of  water  are  appor- 
tioned at  certain  times  of  the  day  in  greater 
quantities  because  of  tovu-lsts.  Why  could 
not  the  possible  damage  be  compensated  for 
by  adJusUng  the  flow  to  permit  slightly  long- 
er diversion  of  the  water  for  power  purposes? 
The  amount  of  loss  to  the  tourists  would  be 
infinitesimal  In  terms  ot  their  enjoyment  of 
the  grand  spectacle. 

Thus,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which 
parties  willing  to  work  together  can  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  We  want  to  work 
together  with  Canada.  I  agree  with  Counsel 
General  Newman  that  "Chicago  U  more  close- 
ly tied  to  Canada  than  any  part  of  the 
United  States" — and  we  want  to  keep  It  that 
way.  That  Is  why  we  ask  Canada  to  keep 
an  open  mind  on  this  matter  which  Is  of  such 
▼ital  importance  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  Illinois,  rather  than  permitting  the  his- 
torical antagonUms  of  the  past  to  shut  out 
any  poeslblllty  of  coming  to  an  agreement. 

I  hope  we  can  persuade  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  withdraw  lU  protest.  Chicago 
la  destined  to  become  the  No.  1  city  of  the 
world,  and  Its  growth  must  not  be  impeded 
by  what  must  be  described  as  an  illogical 
and  unwarranted  protest  by  the  Government 
of  Canada.  If  Canada  holds  dear  Chicago's 
friendship— as  Chicago  does  Canada's — It  m-lll 
not  arbitrarily  throttle  the  natural  expansion 
of  a  thriving  metropolis  by  filing  a  stony  and 
final  protest,  rather  than  seeking  a  meeting 
place  where  the  minds  of  friends  may  agree 
upon    a    reasonable    solution   of    a    pressing 

problem. 

Chicago  win  never  stop  growing.  It  will 
never  stop  because  lu  people  are  so  vital  and 
dynamic — because  lu  people  have  pride  and 
confidence  In  themselves  and  in  their  com- 
munity—and because  we  have  leaders  like 
Mayor  Daley. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  continue 
to  fight  for  the  people  of  Chicago  and  for  the 
passage  of  the  lake  diversion  bill.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Illinois  con- 
gressional delegation  Join  me  In  that  pledge. 

To  all  of  you.  to  Mayor  Daley,  to  Presi- 
dent Chesrow.  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago.  I  say  In  the  words  of  Speaker  Rat- 
•uxn:  "Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  a 
grateful  heart  for  your  graclousness  and 
generosity  In  bestowing  thU  great  honor  upon 
me  today."        

Stotoi  of  tbc  Democratic  Propam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or  oaaooM 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body  U  cer- 
tainly correct  when  he  states  that  the 
86th  Congress  has  a  man-slaed  job  cut 

out  for  It. 

In  hU  speech  at  Bit  Spring,  Tex.,  of 
November  7.  1958,  Senator  Johnson 
listed  12  objectives. 

How  are  we  doing  with  respect  to 
these  objectives?  Where  do  we  stand  as 
of  April  10.  1959?  At  my  request  the 
LeglslaUve  Reference  Service  prepared 
for  me  a  brief  summary  and  status  of 
the  DemocraUc  legisUUve  program  as 
set  forth  in  the  12  items  which  Senator 
Johnson  listed  in  his  address,  plus  a 
13th  having  to  do  with  education,  which 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the 
list. 


It  is  plain  from  looking  at  these  data, 
which  are  set  out  below,  that  leadership 
will  have  to  select  particular  bills  in 
some  Instances  and  in  other  instances 
will  have  to  see  that  further  legislation 
Is  filed. 

The  following  program  as  outlined  is 
taken  primarily  from  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tain companion  bills  introduced  in  both 
Houses  have  been  noted.  In  most  cases 
similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

Committee  action,  not  indicated,  has 
already  been  initiated  by  most  of  the 
committees  responsible  for  such  legisla- 
tion. The  enactment  of  the  outlined 
Democratic  program  appears  to  be  well 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Here  is  the  Information: 

First.  We  need  to  breathe  life  into  the 
newly  created  space  agency  and  laimch 
a  program  to  explore  outer  space: 

8.  586.  Mr.  KEFAUvsa.  January  20.  1959 
(AeronauUcal  and  Space  Sciences)  :  Depart- 
ment of  Science  Act  of  1959  establishes  a  De- 
partment of  Science  to  carry  out  programs 
for  developing  missiles,  rockets,  etc.,  and 
other  programs  of  research  with  respect  to 
outer  space.  Transfers  to  such  agency  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  similar  funcUons 

of  the  IJefense  Department. 

8.  676,  Mr.  Humphket  and  others;  January 
23,  1959  (Government  Operations)  :  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology  Act  of  1959 
establishes  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  transfers  to  such  depart- 
ment (1)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
(2)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  (3)  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; (4)  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards; 
and  (5)  certain  functions  now  t>elng  admin- 
istered by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

8  1096.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
BarocEs:  February  17.  1959  (AeronauUcal 
and  Space  Sciences) :  Authorlsses  an  addi- 
tional 148.354.000  for  fiscal  1959  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion as  follows:  (1)  salaries  and  expenses, 
$3^54,000;  (2)  research  and  development. 
S20.760.000;  (3)  construction  and  equip- 
ment. •24.250.000.  Passed  Senate  March  10. 
1969;  reported  In  House  March  18.  1969. 

H  R  2971.  Mr.  BaooRS  of  Louisiana;  Janu- 
ary 21.  1959  (Science  and  Astronautics) :  Au- 
thorlaes  182.050,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
property;  plant  construction,  etc.;  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

Second.  We  need  a  program  to  de- 
velop the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom — 
with  emphasis  on  an  atomic  meixhant 
marine. 

8.683.  Mr.  Ooai;  January  27.  1959  (Atomic 
Energy ) :  Atomic  energy  amendments  of 
19S9  authorises  11  billion  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  ( 1)  to  construct  a  largt- 
scale  prototype  power  reactor;  (2)  to  con- 
struct power  reactor  facilities  at  major  pro- 
duction faculties  of  the  Commission  to  sup- 
ply the  •lectrlcal  energy  needed  by  such 
facllltlM;  (3)  to  develop  reactor  designs, 
etc..  capable  of  a  maximum  production  of 
not  more  than  SO.OOO  kllowatu  of  electric- 
ity; and  (4)  to  initiate  a  program  for  the 
development  of  civilian  power  reactors  of 
from   10,000  to   50,000  kilowatt  capacity. 

Directs  the  Conunlsslon  to  conduct  a  vig- 
orous program  of  International  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  the  development  of  power 
reactors,  and  to  accelerate  existing  programs 
for  the  development  of  nuclear  rocket  pro- 


pulsion and  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  manned  vehicle  powered  by 
nuclear  propulsion. 

HJt.  4822,  Mr.  Tollefsoit:  February  19, 
1959  (Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries) :  Au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  tanker  for  operation  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration. 

Third.  We  need  a  program  to  step  up 
the  supply  and  conservation  of  water 
for  the  West. 

S.  13.  Messrs.  Englk  and  Kuchkl;  Janu- 
ary 9,  1959  (Public  Works) :  Provides  Fed- 
eral assistance,  loans  for  up  to  50  years  and 
grants,  to  encoiirage  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  non-Federal  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  development  projects  on  a 
multiple  purpose,  comprehensive  basis. 

8.  943.  Mr.  Encle  and  others;  February  5, 
1959  (Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce): 
Authorizes  SIO  million  over  a  lO-year  period 
for  a  program  of  weather  modification  di- 
rected at  Increasing  the  annual  average 
usable  supply  of  water  in  the  Col<wado  River 
Basin. 

Senate  Resolution  48.  Messrs.  Manstielo 
and  Mtthrat;  January  27.  1959  (Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs) :  Establishes  a  select  com- 
mittee to  make  studies  of  water  resources 
and  future  needs  thereof. 

H.R.  8.  Mr.  TantBLi:  January  6,  1959  (Pub- 
lic Works)  :  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1969 
establishes  a  national  policy  and  procedure 
for  the  development  of  water  resources  on  a 
comprehensive  multiple-purpose  basis. 

H.R.  289.  Mr,  Tbimbue;  January  7.  1959  (In- 
terior and  Insular  AffsUrs)  :  Establishes  cri- 
teria for  the  utilization  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  determination  of  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  or  modifying  any 
reclamation  project. 

H.R.  1863.  Mr.  Cleicent  W.  MnxEa;  Janu- 
ary 9.  1959  (Public  Works) :  Authorizes  loans 
and  grants  to  provide  Federal  cooperation  In 
non-Federal  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
development  projects. 

HR.  2146.  Mr.  Beckwosth;  January  12, 
1959  (Interior  and  Insular  Affairs) :  Author- 
izes »200  million  annually  for  Federal  aid. 
on  a  60-60  basis,  to  assist  States  and  local 
governments  to  plan,  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  projects  for  water  conservation 
and  storage. 

Fourth.  We  need  to  review  our  foreign 
policy  so  that  bold,  new,  imaginative  pro- 
grams can  be  recommended  to  responsi- 
ble ofQcials. 

8.  1094  (H.R.  4462).  Mr.  FuLBaiOHT  (by 
request);  February  17,  1959  (Foreign  Rela- 
tions) :  Authorises  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  request  snd 
consent  to  an  Increase  of  •1.375  million  In 
the  U.S.  quota  for  such  fund,  to  vote  for  In- 
creases in  the  caplUl  stock  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and.  If  such  increase  becomes  effective. 
to  subscribe  to  31.750  additional  sliarea  of 
stock.  (Passed  House,  amended,  March  25, 
18&8  ) 

HR.  2159,  Mr.  Cvana  of  Missouri;  January 
18.  1959  (Porelgn  Affairs) :  U.S.  Trading  Cor- 
poration Act  establishes  the  U.S.  Trading 
Corporation  to  undertake  such  measures  as 
wUl  effectivaly  meet  the  threat  to  the  free 
world  of  long-range  economic  penetration 
Of  world  markeu  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 

HJl.445a  (8.  1094).  Mr.  Spenci;  February 
12,  1959  (Banking  and  Currency) :  Laid  on 
table  March  25.  1989;  S.  1094  passed  in  lieu. 

House  Resolution  118,  Mr.  M(»can;  Jan- 
uary 15,  1959  (Rules) :  Authorises  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an  in- 
Tsetigation  of  policies,  etc.,  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  departmenU  and  agen- 
cies engaged  primarily  In  the  implementation 
of  our  foreign  policy.  (Passed  by  House 
January  29,  1959.) 
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House  Resolution  114.  Mr.  lIotoAW;  Jan- 
uary 16.  1059  (House  Administration):  Pro- 
vides for  expenses  of  conducting  Inveetlga- 
tlons  under  House  Resolution  113.  (Passed 
by  House  February  24.  1969.) 

Fifth.  We  need  a  consistent  policy  for 
Latin  America  which  wlU  help  our  neighbors 
to  help  themselves. 

Senate  Resolution  17.  Mr.  SMATims:  Jan- 
uary 12.  1959  (Foreign  Relations)  :  Favors 
the  establishment  of  an  Inter- American 
regional  development  bank. 

Senate  Resolution  31.  Mr.  OaixN;  January 
20  1959  (Rules  and  Administration) :  Auth- 
orizes a  study  of  V3.  foreign  policy,  with 
apecial  reference  to  Latin  American  and 
Canadian  Affairs.  (Passed  by  Senate  Feb- 
ruary a.  1959.) 

House  Resolution  49.  Mr.  O'HAaA  of  Illi- 
nois; January  7.  1959  (Rules)  :  Creates  a 
select  committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  malce 
an  investigation  of  our  affairs  with  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Sixth.  We  need  a  new  farm  program 
because  there  is  something  wrong  when 
the  Government  must  spend  53  cents  for 
every  net  dollar  the  farmer  takes  in. 

S.  1211.  Mr.  HuMPHKET  and  others;  March 
2.  1959  (Agriculture  and  Forestry) :  Family 
Farm  Yardstick  Credit  Act  of  1959  provides 
for  the  reactivation  of  the  program  of  as- 
sisting farmers  and  creditors  with  voluntary 
farm  debt-adjustment  procedures  and  the 
p)ollcy  of  adjusting  repayment  schedules  to 
the  net  earnings  of  borrowers  from  year  to 
year.  Provides  for  long-term.  low-Interest 
loans  to  farmers. 

Authorizes  $200  million  annually  for  loans 
and  an  additional  $25  million  for  the  guar- 
anty fund  for  insurance  of  loans. 

Family  Farm  Development  Act  of  1959 
provides  for  the  determination  of  counties, 
up  to  500.  having  the  largest  low-income 
farm  population  and  the  assistance  of  fam- 
ilies therein  with  low-Interest,  long-term 
loans  for  the  enlargement  and /or  develop- 
ment of  such  owner-operated  family-type 
farms. 

H.R.  838.  Mr.  Marshall;  January  7,  1959 
(Agriculture)  :  Agricultural  Relations  Act  of 
1959  creates  an  Agricultural  Elections  Com- 
mittee to  establish  regulations  and  practices 
for  the  election  of  community,  county,  and 
State  agricultural  committees.  Provides  for 
a  National  Agricultural  Board  to  establish 
national  production  and  marketing  goals  and 
to  allot  such  goals  to  farmers. 

Provides  for  referendums  to  be  held  on 
programs  proposed  by  the  Board  and.  If  not 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  producers, 
then  provides  for  such  programs  to  become 
effective. 

Seventh.  We  need  a  program  to  help 
the  people  in  those  areas  which  are 
economically  depressed  to  help  them- 
selves In  restoring  their  region  to  pros- 
perity. 

S.  1631,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  and  others; 
April  8,  1959  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  : 
Establishes  a  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Problems.  (Passed  by  Senate  April  10, 
1959.) 

S.  722,  Mr.  Douglas  and  others;  January  27. 
1959  (Banking  and  Currency) :  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  creates  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  an  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  a  National  Public  Advisory 
Committee  on  Area  Redevelopment.  Pio- 
vldes  for  the  designation  of  redevelopment 
areas  those  areas  having  certain  levels  of 
unempl03rment.  Authorizes  $300  nUlllon  for 
revolving  funds  to  provide  aid  In  industrial 
redevelopment  areas,  r\iral  redevelopment 
areas,  and  for  public  facilities.  Authorizes 
$75  million  for  grants  for  public  facilities 
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under  cerUln  conditions;  $4,500,000  an- 
nually for  technical  assistance;  $10  million 
for  retaining  subsistence  grants.  (Passed 
Senate  March  23.   1959.) 

(Note.— In  the  House  over  46  bills  provid- 
ing assistance  in  depressed  areas  have  been 
introduced,  most  of  which  are  similar  to 
8.  722.) 


Eighth.  We  need  to  face  up  to  the  high 
interest  rates  which  are  slowing  the 
needed  growth  of  our  economy. 

S.  860,  Mr.  PaoxMWx;  February  8,  1959 
(Banking  and  Currency)  :  Authorizes  member 
banks  to  count  currency  and  coinage  as  re- 
serves. 

8.  1120,  Messrs.  Robertson.  Pulbricht,  and 
Capshart:  February  19,  1959  (Banking  and 
Currency)  :  Authorizes  member  banks  to 
count  currency  and  coinage  as  reserves.  Re- 
duces to  10  percent  (now  13)  the  minimum 
aggregate  amount  of  demand  deposits  re- 
quired to  be  kept  on  hand  by  reserve  banks. 

S.  1560,  Mr  Humphrey;  March  25.  1959 
(Government  Operations)  :  Capital  Budget 
Act  of  1959  provides  for  the  separation  of 
operating  and  capital  expenditures  In  the 
Presidential  budget. 

Ninth.  We  need  a  labor  bill  to  protect 
honest,  constructive  labor  from  the  self- 
ish schemes  of  the  racketeers. 

S.  1555,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  others;  March  25. 
1959  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare) :  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1053.  This  is  a  committee  version  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  control  and  prevent  abuses 
by  labor  organizations.  Sets  forth  certain 
findings  of  fact;  requires  full  and  complete 
disclosure  of  flnariclal  affairs  of  labor  unions 
and  transactions  by  unions,  union  officials, 
and  other  parties  which  mleht  give  rise  to 
conflicts  of  Intere.-t;  sets  limits  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  and  periods  during  which  trus- 
teeships may  be  maintained:  requires  demo- 
cratic methods  for  the  election  of  union  offl- 
clals;  and  establishes  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Ethical  Practices  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  act.  (Scheduled  to  be  reported  April 
13,  1959.) 

WAGES 

S.  1046.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  others;  February 
16,  1959  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  :  Ex- 
tends coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trades  or  services  and 
other  activities  affecting  commerce.  In- 
creases the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

unemployment 
S.  791.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  others;  January 
29,  1959  (Finance) :  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1959  provides  for  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States. 
Revises,  extends,  and  Improves  the  unem- 
ployment progr:im.  Sets  forth  certain 
standards  which  States  plans  must  meet. 

Tenth.  We  need  a  bold  housing  pro- 
gram which  will  set  as  its  goal  a  home 
for  every  American  family. 

HOUSING 

S.  57.  Mr.  Sparxman  and  others;  January 
9,  1959  (Banking  and  Currency):  Housing 
Act  of  1959,  omnibus  housing  bill,  extends 
the  home  Improvement  programs;  Increases 
maximum  mortgage  amounts;  increases  dol- 
lar limitations  oji  rental  housing;  increases 
maximum  loan-to-value  ratio;  Increases  by 
$4  billion  annually  for  each  year  1959  and 
1960  the  FHA's  general  mortgage  Insurance 
authorization;  extends  benefits  for  displaced 
families;  establishes  a  new  program  of  hous- 
ing for  elderly  persons;  provides  a  6-year 
$2.1  billion  sltuns  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal program;  permits  local  agencies  to  set 
rents,  etc.,  for  low-rent  projects;   Increases 


funds  available  for  college  housing;  extends 
military  housing  program  and  provides  ad- 
ditional funds  for  VA  direct  loans.  (Re- 
ported in  House  Feb.  27.  1959;  scheduled  to 
be  brought  before  Rules  Committee  Apr.  19, 
1959.) 

HJl.  2357.  Mr.  Rains;  January  15.  1959 
(Banking  and  Currency):  Housing^  Act  of 
1959,  omnibus  housing  bill  similar  In  many 
recpecu  to  S.  67. 

(Note:  8.  67  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  6.  1959.  with  an  amendment.  The 
act  was  reported  in  the  House  on  Feb. 
a7.  1939  with  an  amendment.  The  Rains 
blil  with  minor  amendmenu  was  substi- 
tuted by  the  House  committee  for  8.  87  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  As  now  before  the 
House  the  bill  provides  for  (1)  lower  PHA 
downpaymenU;  (2)  larger  FHA  repayment 
periods;  (3)  reduction  (authorized)  In  FHA 
insurance  premiums,  (4)  a  $500  million 
yearly  (for  3  years)  program  of  slum  clear- 
ance: (5)  an  extended  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing program:  (6)  a  $400  million  additional 
loan  authority  for  college  housing;  (7)  a 
new  program  for  housing  for  the  elderly; 
and  (8)  an  extension  of  the  mlilUry  housing 
program.) 

Eleventh.  We  need  to  reexamine  our 
airport  program  because  we  are  entering 
a  jet  age  of  transportation  and  present 
facilities  are  totally  inadequate. 

S.  1.,  Mr.  MowBONEY  and  others:  January 
9.  1959  (Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce): 
Extends  the  Federal  aid  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  alrporU  through  fiscal  196S 
and  authorizes  $95  million  each  year  for 
fiscal  1960.  1931.  1962.  and  1963.  Authorizes 
additional  amounts  for  projects  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Authorizes  an  additional  $75  million  for  a 
discretionary  fund  for  such  aid.  Disallows 
as  project  costs  the  construction  of  parking 
areas,  bars,  cafes,  etc.  (Passed  House, 
amended.  Mar.  19.  1959.) 

HR.  1011.  Mr  Harris;  January  7.  1959 
(Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce)  :  Similar 
to  S.I. 

Twelfth.  We  need  a  courageous  urban 
renewal  program  to  bring  new  health 
and  vitality  to  our  cities. 

S.  57.  as  summarized  above,  contains  cer- 
tain provisions  dealing  with  urban  renewal. 
In  general,  urban  renewal  programs  may  b« 

found  In  the  major  housing  bills. 

Thirteenth.  We  need  a  hberal  new 
Federal  program  of  aid  to  education — 
aid  in  loans  and  scholarships,  aid  in 
classroom  construction  and  teachers' 
compensation. 

EDUCATION 

S.  2.  Mr.  MxTRRAY  and  others;  January  9. 
1959  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare):  School 
Support  Act  of  1959  provides  Federal  aid  for 
the  construction  of  classrooms,  etc,,  and 
compensation  of  teachers. 

S.  8.  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Hart;  January 
9.  1939  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  :  School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1959  sets 
forth  a  $1  billion  annual  program  for  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities. 

8.  57,  as  summarized  above,  contains  a 
program  providing  aid  for  the  construction  of 
college  housing. 

S.  234,  Mr.  Langer;  January  12.  1959  (Labor 
and  Public  Welfare) :  Sets  forth  a  program 
of  loans  for  students  desiring  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

HR.  22.  Mr.  Metcalf;  January  7.  1959 
(Education  and  Labor) :  Identical  to  S.  2. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  before 
adjournment.  With  this  formidable 
program  in  our  sights,  it  Is  necessary  that 
we  assess  our  progress  from  time  to  time. 


1959 
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All  Sesior  CitiieB$  oi  Fixed  Federal  Pen- 
$ioB$  aad  ABButic$  Should  Be  Permit- 
ted  To  Hove  Adeqaatt  Ottt$idc  Eara- 
ings  aid  Sbo«ld  Be  Givei  Proper  Ex- 
emptioa  From  Taxatioa  in  Keepinf 
With  the  Pre$cat  Day  Co$t  of  LiviBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rvomxDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7.  1959 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  series  of  bills  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  hardships  now  facliiR 
the  senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes  In 
the  United  States. 

Most  of  our  senior  citizens  bve  on  fixed 
Incomes  and  a  considerable  portion  la 
from  pensions  and  annuities.  These 
pensions  and  annuitie.s  were  much  larger 
in  terms  of  purchasing  power  a  decade 
or  more  ago.  Today  the  same  pensions 
and  annuities  have  shrunk  to  a  frac- 
tion of  their  worth.  Pensions  and  an- 
nuities and  fixed  Incomes  are  caught  be- 
tween the  devalued  dollar  and  the  high- 
er cost  for  purcha.«^e.s  of  processed  goods, 
food,  and  other  neces.'^ities  of  life. 

Our  senior  citizens  for  the  most  part 
derive  little  benefit  from  the  substantial 
increase  in  wages  which  came  about  since 
World  War  II.  Few  people  beyond  the 
BKe  of  65  are  able  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  more  than  part-time  pursuits. 
However,  since  they  cannot  live  on  the 
depreciated  fixed  incomes,  more  and 
more  of  our  senior  citizens  are  turning 
to  odd  jobs  for  help  and  many  are  feel- 
ing the  pinch  of  taxes. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
these  two  problems,  that  Ls.  the  limi- 
tation on  outside  earnin^ts  contained  in 
many  of  the  annuities  and  pensions  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the 
areas  in  which  those  pensions  and  an- 
nuities are  taxable.  I  have  had  an  ex- 
haustive study  made  of  this  problem  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  and  I  am 
introducing  today  a  seiies  of  bills  to 
rectify  some  of  the  inequities  that  exist, 
to  provide  for  addition  of  $600  in  outside 
earnings  in  all  funds  that  have  such  a 
limitation,  and  further  providing  for 
nontaxability  on  all  such  pensions  and 
annuities  where  such  are  taxable  in  the 
types  of  funds  where  contributions  have 
been  made  to  the  fund  or  disabilities 
have  been  Incurred  by  the  employee. 

The  social  security  system  was  inau- 
gurated In  1937  as  a  supplement  to  other 
savings  and  other  Income  for  persons 
over  65.  and  yet  Con«r<;ss  has  limited 
outside  earnings  to  $1,200. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  since  1938,  the  first 
year  of  monthly  payments  under  the 
social  security  plan,  and  let  us  contrast 
that  with  the  situation  as  we  see  it  today. 

In  1938.  the  Department  of  Labor  cost 
of  living  index  stood  at  60.3.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1959,  the  Index  stood  at  123.7. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  living  haa 
doubled  In  the  past  21  years. 


In  this  period  of  time,  from  1938  to 
today,  our  population  has  risen  from  130 
million  to  172  million.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  Increase  in  numbers  of  people,  the 
per  capita  national  debt  has  gone  from 
$286  to  $1,650  per  person.  How  high  it 
would  or  could  conceivably  go  if  complete 
retirement  were  paid  to  all  senior  citizens 
is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture  because 
we  are  already  finding  difficulty  in  raising 
funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
current  national  budget. 

Back  in  1938.  a  single  person  with  no 
dependents  and  an  Income  of  $3,000  per 
year  paid  a  Federal  Income  tax  of  $68. 
Today,  a  single  person  with  no  depend- 
ents and  an  income  of  $3,000  per  year  Is 
paying  a  Federal  income  tax  of  $488. 

Furthermore,  the  excise  taxes,  those 
"consumer"  taxes  that  we  pay  on  cos- 
metics, women's  handbags,  household 
equipment,  radios,  new  automobiles,  and 
many  other  items  that  we  regard  as  es- 
sential, have  increased  from  $13.50  per 
capita  in  1938  to  $58.38  per  capita.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
takes  proportionately  a  much  bigger 
chunk  out  of  the  incomes  of  the  retired 
people  than  it  did  back  in  1938. 

Yet,  vihat  the  Federal  Government 
takes  in  taxes  is  far  from  all.  The  in- 
crease in  local  taxation  per  capita  has 
risen  from  $71.47  In  1938  to  $253.32  last 
year. 

In  other  words.  In  addition  to  the 
double  cost  of  living,  we  have  a  greatly 
enhanced  tax  burden  which  bears  down 
on  the  old  and  the  young  alike.  The  tak- 
ing of  a  heavy  tax  burden  out  of  fixed 
incomes  of  the  elderly  is  truly  a  serious 
matter. 

The  Government  recognizes  this  In- 
equity and  already  the  people  over  age  65 
have  been  granted  an  extra  exemption 
under  the  income  tax.  They  may  deduct 
all  of  their  medical  expenses  except 
medicines.  However,  there  are  many 
more  ways  in  which  we  can  ease  the 
burden  on  those  who  are  retired  on  fixed 
incomes  without  materially  adding  to  the 
cost  of  Government. 

The  best  of  these  opportunities  is  to 
increase  the  allowable  earnings  of  those 
who  receive  social  security  and  other 
Federal  benefits.  In  1937,  when  the 
social  security  system  was  adopted,  a 
beneficiary  could  only  earn  $14.99  per 
month  without  losing  his  social  security 
payment.  Incidentally,  the  payment  at 
that  time  was  $41.20  for  a  man  plus 
$20.60  for  his  wife,  or  a  total  of  $61.80 
for  a  couple.  This  S14.99  limitation  on 
earnings  continued  until  1950  when  Con- 
gress increased  the  allowable  earnings  to 
$50  a  month.  In  1952.  this  was  increased 
to  $75  a  month  and  in  1955  became  the 
present  $1,200  a  year.  Today  the  maxi- 
mum social  security  payment  Is  $116  for 
a  man  and  $58  for  his  wife,  or  a  total  of 
$174  per  couple.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  again  increase  the  earned 
income  limitation  and  make  It  $1,800  a 
year  instead  of  $1,200  a  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  feel  that  $1,800  is  a  realistic  figure  that 
has  a  real  chance  of  becoming  law,  al- 
though I  would  personally  favor  a  larger 
amount.  There  are  many  part-time 
jobs,  particularly  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  the  United  States,  which  can 


be  filled  by  people  who  have  retired  from 
full  employment  and  who  have  many 
unique  qualifications.  In  too  many 
cases.  $1,200  a  year  is  not  adequate  or 
sufficient  pay  for  such  part-time  employ- 
ments. It  is  much  better  to  raise  this 
figure  to  $1,800  and  have  more  of  our 
senior  citizens  gainfully  employed,  than 
to  continue  today's  needless  hardship. 

If.  however,  we  are  going  to  make  such 
an  Increase  for  those  under  social  secu- 
rity, a  similar  $600  a  year  Increase  In  the 
Income  limitation  should  apply  to  dis- 
abled annuitants  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  They  now  are  limited  to 
$100  a  month  and  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
Increasing  this  to  $150.  It  Is  wholly  in- 
congruous anyway  for  nondlsabled  rail- 
road retirees  to  have  no  limitation  and 
disabled  azmuitants  to  be  so  limited. 

A  similar  increase  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pensions  as  relates  to  out- 
side earnings  for  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict  is  raised 
under  my  bills  from  $1,400  to  $2,000  for  a 
veteran  with  no  wife  or  child  and  from 
$2,700  to  $3,300  a  year  if  he  does.  The 
same  figures  apply  for  a  widow. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
2469.  a  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  retired 
members  of  the  imlformed  services. 
After  further  study  and  considerable  cor- 
respondence with  those  involved.  I  am 
today  submitting  a  further  bill  which  I 
think  will  achieve  the  purpose  of  equaliz- 
ing the  rates  of  retired  pay  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  have 
previously  retired,  including  those  who 
are  now  prejudiced  by  tiieir  election 
made  to  not  come  under  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949.  It  was  un- 
fortunately the  case  that  the  recent  re- 
vision of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  and  when  applying  the  1958  in- 
crease created  some  inequalities  for  those 
who  elected  to  not  come  under  the  1949 
act.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
irons  out  these  differences. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  letter  received  from  the 
legislative  counsel  in  regard  to  my  bill 
to  'restore  the  traditional  relationship 
between  active  duty  and  retired  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services": 
House  of  Representatives, 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel, 

March  24. 1959. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer:  You  have  asked  that  I 
prepare  for  you  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  I  drafted  for  you  entitled  "A  bill  to 
restore  the  traditional  relationship  between 
active  duty  pay  and  retired  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services."  The  bill,  in 
general,  provides  (with  one  exception)  that 
where  it  Is  to. the  advantage  of  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  retired  before  June  1, 
1958,  his  retired  pay  will  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  rates  of  pay  prescribed  by 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  85-422. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  repeals  section 
3  of  Public  Law  85-422.  That  section  today 
provides  that,  with  exceptions  specified 
therein,  the  changes  In  rates  of  pay  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  (ranging 
from  no  Increase  at  all  for  some  grades  to  over 
40  percent  for  other  grades)  shall  not  operate 
to  Increase  the  retired  pay  of  any  person. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  revises  section  4  of 
Public   Law   85-422.     Such   section   4   today 
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provldea,  with  exceptions  epeclfled  therein, 
for  an  increase  of  6  percent  In  the  retired 
pay  of  all  persons  entitled  to  retired  pay  as 
of  May  31, 1958. 

As  revised  by  the  bill,  such  section  4  would 

provide — 

(1)  in  section  2(b)  of  the  bill,  that  all 
persons  whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  would  have 
that  pay  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates 
prescribed  by  that  act.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  85-422;  ,^   ^      „ 

(2)  In  section  2(a)  of  the  bill,  that  all 
persons  entitled  to  retired  pay  (other  than 
for  disability)  under  laws  In  effect  before 
the  effectlve'tfate  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  (October  1.  1949),  would  have 
that  pay  (A)  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
rates  otherwise  applicable  as  of  May  31.  1958, 
plus  6  percent  thereof,  or  (B)  computed.  In 
accordance  with  the  formulae  prescribed  In 
section  611(b)- of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  (37  U.S.C.  311(b)),  on  the  basis 
of  the  rates  prescribed  In  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  85-422;  and 

(3)  In  section  2(b)  of  the  bUl,  that  all 
persons  entitled  to  retired  pay  for  disability 
under  laws  in  effect  before  October  1.  1949, 
would  have  a  6-year  period  In  which  to  elect 

"(A)  to  continue  to  receive  retired  pay  at  the 
rates  otherwise  applicable  as  of  May  31,  1958. 
plus  6  percent  thereof  (B)  to  receive  retired 
pay  computed  under  the  formulae  prescribed 
by  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  for 
disability  retirement,  with  the  rates  of  pay 
on  which  such  retired  pay  would  be  based 
being  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  85-422.  or  (C)  to  receive  retired  pay 
computed^  In  accordance  with  the  formulae 
prescribed  In  section  511(b)  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  (37  U.S.C.  311(b) ), 
on  the  basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  In  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  85-422.  This  method  parallels 
the  method  prescribed  by  section  411  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  origi- 
nally enacted,  for  the  computation  of  dis- 
ability retired  pay  for  persons  on  the  retired 
lists  as  of  October  1.  1949. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  Public  Law 
85-422  by  striking  out  language  Included 
therein  which  was  necessary  In  view  of  the 
provisions  of  that  act  providing  that  retired 
pay  of  persons  already  on  the  rolls  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  changes  in  rates  of  pay 
made  by  that  act. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  strikes  out.  as  super- 
seded by  your  bill,  two  subsections  in  section 
7  of  Public  Law  85-422  which  provided  In- 
creases In  retired  pay  for  certain  classes  of 
retired  officers.  These  officers  will  receive 
greater  Increases  under  the  amendments 
made  by  your  bill. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  Is  a  savings  provision. 
Because  of  the  amendments  made  by  Public 
Liw  85-855.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  In- 
dividuals presently  on  the  disability  retired 
llsta  who  are  receiving  larger  amounts  of 
retired  pay  than  they  would  be  receiving  If 
their  retired  pay  were  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  rates  of  pay  prescribed  by  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  85-422.  Section  6  of  the  bill 
provides  that  these  Individuals  shall  not  have 
their  retired  pay  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  this  analysis  Is  of  assistance  to 
you.    If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

James  M.  Mencis,  Jr.. 

Assistant  Counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with  these 
problems  raised  by  our  senior  citizens,  I 
lound  that  not  all  pensions  were  treated 
alike  in  terms  of  the  payment  oX  Income 
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tax.  TTiese  are  the  ones  that  are  not 
taxable:  Social  security  pensions.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pensions,  railroad 
retirement  pensions  and  annuities, 
Panama  Canal  employees  pensions,  civil 
service  pensions  by  reason  of  death  or 
injury,  military  pensions  based  on  per- 
centage of  disabil-ty,  firemen  and  police- 
men disability  i)ensions,  and  widows 
pensions. 

The  Government  still  has  under  study 
the  question  concerning  the  taxation  of 
pensions  to  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  to  wives  of  former  Presi- 
dents   of    the    Uaited    States.     Income 
taxes  are  collected  on  civil  service  annui- 
ties. State  pensions  and   annuities  for 
teachers,    firemen,    policemen,    and    so 
forth,  military  pensions,  industrial  pen- 
sions, insurance  annuities,  and  endow- 
ments, and  on  pensions  of  retired  minis- 
ters and  widows  of  ministers.    In  these 
taxable  pen.sions.  excepting  one.  the  cus- 
tom is  for  the  beneficiary  to  make  no 
contribution  whatever.    The  one  excep- 
tion is  the  Federal  civil  service  annuity. 
The  retired  Federal  employee  may  re- 
cover against  income  in  the  first  3  years 
the  sum  of  money  that  he  personally 
paid  in  but  he  cannot  collect  on  the  in- 
terest which  his  savings  provided.     The 
military,  by  contrast,  pay  nothing  to- 
ward their  pensions  and  their  pensions 
are  fully  taxable  unless  said  pension  is 
based  on  di.sability  or  partial  disability. 
I  am  also  introducing  today  a  new  bill 
as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  489,  one  I  pre- 
viously introduced,  which  would  exempt 
the  U.S.  civil  service  pensions  from  the 
Federal  income  tt.x,  thus  giving  these  re- 
cipients equal  treatment  with  other  simi- 
lar pension  and  annuity  groups. 

A  moment  ago  I  listed  the  types  of 
pensions  and  annuities  that  are  non- 
taxable. I  append  herewith  the  reasons 
given  by  the  Treasury  Department  for 
these  exemption.s.  Mostly  the  exemp- 
tions were  set  up  by  statute  which  is 
precedent  enough  for  my  bill  in  regard  to 
civil  service  pensions: 

Nontaxable  Pensions 

1.  Social  security:  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  Insurance  benefit  payments  made 
to  Individuals  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  anended.  are  made  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  in  aid  of  the  general  welfare. 
{Helvering  v.  Davis.  301  U.S.  619,  640  (1957) ). 
In  view  of  that  characterization  of  the  pay- 
ments by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  charac- 
terization was  ur?ed  before  the  Court  by 
the  United  States.  i;he  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  concluded  that  the  payments  do  not 
constitute  taxable  Income  In  the  hands  of 
the  recipients.     (I.T.  3447.  CB.  1941-1.  191.) 

2.  Veterans'  Administration  pensions ;  Sec- 
tion 1001  of  the  Veterans'  Beneflta  Act  of 
1957  (71  Stat.  83).  replacing  section  3  of  the 
act  of  August  12,  1936  (49  Stat.  607).  pro- 
vides In  part  as  follows:  "(a)  PaymenU  of 
benefits  due  or  to  become  due  under  any 
law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration •  •  •  and  such  payments  made  to 
or  on  account  of.  a  beneficiary  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation." 

Based  on  the  foregoing  the  Service  has 
concluded  that  pensions  and  other  payment* 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
veterans  and  their  beneficiaries  under  the 
acts  and  laws  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1057, 
are  not  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax. 


3  Railroad  retirement  pensions  and  an- 
nuities: Section  12  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1935.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  No  162.  75th  Congress  (50  Stat.  307). 
approved  June  24.  1937,  provides  that  no 
annuity  or  pension  payment  shall  be  as- 
signable or  subject  to  any  tax  or  to  garnish* 
ment.  Accordingly,  the  Service  holds  that 
annuities  or  pensions  paid  under  tlie  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  not  subject  to  Kcderal 
income  tnx.     (IT.  3115,  CB    1G37-2.  62  ) 

4.  Panama  Canal  employee  pensions: 
Amounts  received  by  former  employees  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Cummlssion  or  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Lnw  319.  70Ui  Congrccs  (58  Et.it.  257), 
approved  May  29.  1944.  coiistltute  gifts  under 
Bcctlpn  22(b)(3)  of  the  1039  Code  nnd  are 
not  l?ncludible  In  gross  Income.  (IT.  4098. 
CB.  1952  2.  74)  This  ruling  follows  the 
decision  In  the  ca.se  of  Andrew  W.  Dewling  ▼. 
United  States  (101  Fed.  Sunp.  892). 

6.  ClvU  service  (death  or  Injury  Incurred 
In  line  of  duty ) :  Amour.u  received  under  the 
Federal  Employees"  Compensation  Act  i39 
Stat.  742) .  as  amended,  are  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104(a)(1)  of  the  1954  code.  This  act. 
which  Is  similar  to  the  so-called  workmen's 
compensation  acts  In  the  various  States,  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shall  pay  com- 
penjatlon  on  account  of  death  or  disability 
of  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
resulting  from  a  personal  injury  sustained 
while  In  the  performance  of  his  duty  (I.T. 
3281.  CB    1D39-1  (pt.  1),  97). 

6.  Military  pensions  (exempt  to  the  extent 
of  the  percentage  of  disability):  Section 
104(a)(4)  of  the  1954  code  excludes  from 
gross  Income  "amounts  received  as  a  periston, 
annuity,  or  similar  allowance  for  personal 
Injuries  or  ticknesa  n.>EUltlng  from  active 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  any  country. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  held  that 
under  the  aforecited  provision  of  law  the 
retired  pay  of  a  meml)er  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  retired  for  physical  disability  Is  excluded 
from  gross  Income  (IT.  3641  and  IT.  3691. 
CB.  1944,  70  and  73).  By  section  40a(h)  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  63 
Stat.  802,  37  U  S  C.  272.  now  10  UB.C.  1406. 
however.  Congreks  limited  the  amount  equt.: 
to  the  retlrres  basic  pay  multiplied  by  his 
percenuige  of  disability  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement. 

7.  Firemen  and  policemen  disability  pen- 
sions: Section  104(a)(1)  of  the  1954  code 
continues  without  change  the  exclusion  pro- 
vided In  section  22(b)(5)  of  the  1939  code 
with  respect  to  amounts  received  under 
workmen's  compensation  acts  as  compensa- 
tion for  personal  injuries  or  sickness.  Sec- 
tion 1.104-1  (b)  of  the  roRulatlons  provides 
that  the  exclusion  applies  not  only  to 
amounts  received  under  workmen's  compen- 
sation acts  but  also  to  amounts  received 
under  a  statute  in  the  nature  of  workmen's 
compensation  act  which  provldea  compensa- 
tion to  employee*  for  personal  Lnjurtes  or 
sickness  Incurred  In  their  empioyment.  The 
principle  stated  has  been  establUhed  In  nu- 
merous court  decisions  aud  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rullnt^  (Fryc  v.  Unitrd  Stotes  (D.C. 
1947) .  72  F.  Supp.  405:  William  L.  Srill  ( 1961 ) . 
17  T.C.  1015:  IT.  3281.  CB.  1939-1  (pt  1), 
97;  IT  3877.  CB.  1947-2.  15;  and  IT.  3917. 
CB.  1948-2,  10). 

8.  Widows'  pensions:  Pensions  received  by 
soldiers'  widows  from  the  U.S.  Government 
held  not  taxable  Income  (CD.  957,  C  B..  June 
1921.  84). 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
repeat  that  the  greatest  hardship  In  our 
domestic  economy  is  the  privation  faced 
by  our  senior  citizens  on  fixed  income. 
To  be  unemployed  and  In  want  is  cer- 
tainly not  pleasant,  but  the  average 
American  can  look  forward  to  new  em- 
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ployment  and  another  Job  as  long  as 
health  and  youth  are  enjoyed.  I  have 
every  sympathy  for  the  unemployed,  par- 
ticularly for  those  with  families,  but  they 
have  hope,  while  the  futuie  of  many  of 
tur  senior  citizens  seems  hopeless  under 


present  laws.  Oldsters  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  earned  incomes,  to  youthfulness, 
or  the  bloom  of  health.  Consequently, 
I  consider  that  the  series  of  bills  I  am 
Introducing  today  covers  a  problem  area 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  present  Con- 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1959 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  tiie  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood.  we  thank  thee  for  the 
inward  voice  which  ever  and  again  Calls 
us  away  from  the  clamor  and  dusty  strife 
of  confusing  days  into  the  cool,  quiet 
cloisters  of  the  eternal,  from  whose  re- 
vealing windows  of  faith  our  souls  are 
strengthened  by  the  far  look. 

In  a  baffled  and  bewildered  day.  save 
us  from  any  panic  of  spirit. 

May  we  draw  our  inner  strength  from 
deep  wells. 

O  God,  to  whom  the  future  belongs,  use 
us  as  pioneers  of  a  better  world  for  our- 
selves and  for  all  peoples. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  black  rem- 
nants of  savagery,  which  now  blight  our 
social  order,  shall  haunt  the  memory  of 
a  new  generation  as  but  an  evil  dream  of 
a  night  that  has  passed. 

In  the  midst  of  desperate  and  difficult 
days,  deliver  us  from  the  evil  of  moral 
_  cowardice. 

For  those  here  set  apart  in  perilous 
times  to  keep  clean  the  springs  of  free- 
dom, and  to  minister  to  the  common  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  we  pray  for  eyes  to 
see.  for  minds  to  understand,  and  for 
hearts  that  claim  kinship  with  all  Thy 
children  everywhere. 

May  we  lift  others  by  a  faith  that  will 
not  shrink,  though  pressed  by  every  foe. 

Pilgrims  of  the  night,  may  we  be  her- 
alds of  the  morning. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.   Amen.  } 


gress.  I  plead  with  my  associates  for 
action  and  for  help  for  millions  of  senior 
citizens  on  fixed  Incomes  who  have  done 
their  part  to  make  this  great  land. 

They  now  are  in  need  of  our  due  recog- 
nition of  their  problem. 


usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johkson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  April  7.  1959,  was  dispensed 
with.  

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization legislative  sulxiommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Difksen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  this  afternoon  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  o(  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  rei>orts  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated.  

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Carl  W.  Strom,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca to  Bolivia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Ellis  O.  Briggs.  of  Maine,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Greece. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  immediately  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  much  pleased,  indeed,  with  the 
two  nominations  which  have  just  been 
confirmed — namely,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Carl  W.  Strom,  of  Iowa,  to  be  our 
Ambassador  to  Bolivia;  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  of  Maine,  to 
be  our  Ambassador  to  Greece.  These  are 
examples  of  two  excellent  apjwintments 
by  the  administration.  I  only  hope  it 
will  maintain  that  standard  in  the  ase 
of  all  its  appointments. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE  CALEN- 
DAR ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday  the  calendar  of  bills  and  other 
measures  be  called,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

'-The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  —  ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  that  I  have  conferred 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN] ;  and  on  Friday  we  expect 
to  have  a  call  of  the  calendar.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  legislative  review  com- 
mittees on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  be 
prepared  for  that  call. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar, we  may  bring  up  by  motion  other 
measures;  and  I  shall  make  an  an- 
nouncement on  that  subject  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  some  of  the  committee  chair- 
men. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  the 
unfinished  business  and  the  pending 
business  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
business  today  it  stand  in  adjournment 
vmtil  Friday,  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yi^ld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  controversy  there  is  in  regard  to 
the  measures  on  the  calendar.  On  the 
calendar  is  a  bill  relating  to  educational 
television.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  majority  leader  to  have 
the  Senate  act  on  all  the  measures  on  the 
calendar,  or  to  omit  from  the  call  those 
that  are  controversial  and  may  take  some 
time  to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  are 
only  three  that  previously  have  been 
passed  over;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  more  than  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  even  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  debate  them.  Therefore,  I  ask 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  begin  ^ith 
Calendar  No.  52,  Senate  bill  12,  to  ex- 
pedite the  utilization  of  television  trans- 
mission facilities  in  our  public  schools 
and  colleges,  and  in  adult  training  pro- 
grams. Of  course,  objection  will  be 
made  to  the  consideration  of  that  meas- 
ure during  the  call  of  the  calendar,  be- 
cause on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  there 
are  Senators  who  will  object.  However, 
we  shall  begin  the  call  with  Calendar 
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No.  52,  and  shall  proceed  through  the 
entire  calendar. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Very  welL 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RZPOBT  OM  Disposition  or  CONrmiBUTiONS  TO 

INTEENATIONAL    OEGANIZATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  extent  and  disposition  of  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  International  organizations,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Ptwelgn  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  or  Advisort  Commission  ok 

iNrORMATION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJ3.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  dated  March 
1959  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RxPORT  or  Directors  or  Federal  Prison 
Industries.  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal  Prison 
Industries,  Inc.,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Directors  of  that  agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MINNESOTA  VAL- 
LEY COOPERATIVE  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  reso- 
lutions adopted  this  past  month  by  the 
Minnesota  Valley  Cooperative  Light  & 
Power  Association  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"Resolution    on    TVA   Selt-Financino   Bill 

"Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is 
supplying  power  to  our  6  million  people  in 
the  area  and  to  national  defense  Installa- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  the  TVA  power  system  Is  running 
short  of  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  In  the 
area;  and 

"Whereas  the  TVA  project  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  TVA  power  system  Is  self-supporting 
and  self-llquldatlng.  and  that  the  resale  of 
TVA  power  at  low  rates  by  consumer-owned 
distributors  Is  economically  sound  as  well  as 
socially  advantageous;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  due  concern  of  this  Nation 
and  our  Government  that  TVA  be  provided 
with  adequate  financing  plan  to  provide 
needed  funds  for  expansion:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  at  this  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Minnesota  Valley  Cooperative 
Light  <t  Power  Association.  Montevideo, 
Minn.,  this  31st  day  of  March  1959,  upon  mo- 
tion by  Henry  Hanson,  seconded  by  Donald 
Sandin,  That  we  go  on  record  to  support  the 
passage  of  TVA  self-financing  bill,  S.  931 
and  H.R.  3460.  which  would  give  TVA  author- 
ity to  issue  revenue  bonds  to  finance  power 
generating  capacity;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  mailed   to  Senators  and  Representatives 


asking  for  their  wholehearted  support  of  the 

above  bUls. 

"Oeorck  Timm. 

"Secretary,  Minnesota  Valley  Cooper- 
ative Light  &  Power  Association, 
Montevideo',  Minn." 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution  on  Proposal  To  Tax 

CO<  )PEaATlVE8 

"Whereas  business  enterprises  are  made  up 
of  several  types  of  business  organizations. 
Including  proprietorship*,  partnerships,  cor- 
porations, and  cooperatives  all  of  which  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  tempo  of  economic 
acUvlty  within  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  tax  position  of  cooperatives 
has  been  thoroughly  Investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  these  Investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  under  the  present  laws,  the  co- 
operatives have  falthfuliy  abided  by  the 
principles  and  regulations  under  which  they 
have  been  organized;  and 

"Whereas  cooperatives  do  pay  taxes  and 
In  many  communities  of  this  Nation  are  the 
largest  taxpayers;   ;»nd 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
recommended  to  Ccngress  to  require  coojiera- 
tlve  patronage  savings  to  be  paid  In  cash 
within  3  years  and  to  draw  not  less  than 
4  percent  Interest,  or  otherwise  to  be  clas- 
sified as  Income  to  the  cooperative  and  be 
thereby  subjected  to  corporation  Income 
ta.xes;  and 

"Whereas  this  alteration  of  the  present  tax 
status  would  seriously  hamper  and  restrict 
the  services  which  the  cooperatives  are  per- 
forming within  thf  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  a  number  of  legislative  bills  have 
b3en  proposed  by  the  administration  which 
would  place  proh.bitive  taxes  on  coopera- 
tives: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Minnesota  Valley  Cooperative  Light  <t  Power 
Association.  Montevideo.  Minn.,  this  31st  day 
of  March  1959.  Ufon  motion  by  Alfred  Rei- 
.'!hus,  seconded  by  George  Timm,  That  we  ask 
Senators  and  Repiesentatlves  In  Congress  to 
oppose  any  measures  which  would  affect  our 
present  cooperative  tax  laws  causing  hard- 
ships to  cooperatives,  and  that  bills  such  as 
Mason.  H.R.  198;  Ciu-tis,  H.R.  3150;  and  Davis 
bill.  H.R.  3848.  be  opposed  from  passing 
through  Congress." 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry : 
"Re.solution  on  REA  Interest  Rate  Increase 

"Whereas  a  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
annual  membership  meeting  of  Minnesota 
Valley  Cooperative  Light  &  Power  Association, 
Montevideo,  Minn.,  held  March  24.  1958,  op- 
posing any  legislation  which  would  Increase 
the  present  2  percent  REA  Interest  rate  to 
rural  electric  cooperatives:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  upon  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Barkus  and  carried  that  the  membership  at 
this  annual  meeting  held  March  23.  1959. 
of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Cooperative  Light  tc 
Power  Association,  reaffirm  our  1958  resolu- 
tion opposing  to  any  Interest  rate  increases 
on  REA  loan  funds;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  being  Congress  entered 
into  contract  with  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives In  1944.  to  lend  money  at  a  flx'?d 
2  percent  Interest  charge  that  these  con- 
tracts or  any  future  contracts  must  not  be 
changed  In  order  to  allow  all  the  cooperatives 
in  the  Nation  to  complete  their  area  coverage 
and  to  heavy  up  systems  to  provide  adequate 
service  to  existing  consumers. 

"George  Timm. 
"Secretary,  Minnesota  Valley  Cooper- 
ative Light  A  Power  Association. 
Montevideo,  Minn." 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  72.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  to  construct.  operaU.  and  main- 
tain the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and 
the  Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participating  projects  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept   No.  155). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  44.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  LuU  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project.  California,  to  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  consti-uctlon 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purpOMS  (Rept.  No.  154) . 


BILi;S  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.   by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S  1609  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
small  business  concerns  to  facilitate  adjiut- 
ments  made  necessary  by  the  foreign  trade 
policy  of  the  United  SUtee.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javit«  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 

S  1810.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
special  nonquota  Immigrant  visas  to  certain 
alien  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HARTKK: 

S.  1611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adeodato 
Francesco  Plai-za  Nlcolal;  to  the  Curamltlee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SMATHERS: 

8  1612.  A  bill  to  amend  eectlon  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat 
contributions  to  certain  organizations  of 
Reserve  officers  In  the  same  manner  as  con- 
tributions to  organizations  of  war  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1613.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of    Matilda 
Kolich;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

S.  1614.  A  bill  to  redvice  the  Import  duty 
on  cigars;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  L\ncer)  : 

S.  1615  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
standing  Rock  Indian  Tribe  to  provide  for 
the  clearing  of  certain  portions  of  the  Oihe 
Reservoir  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr    McCLELI^AN: 

8.  1616.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  the  Army  and  Navy 
General  Hospital.  Hot  Springs  National 
Park.  Ark.,  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McCiellaw  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

(Subsequently,  on  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
above  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.) 
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By  Mr.  McCLBLLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.  1617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  land  In  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Inuoduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1618.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    certain 
aliens:   to  tpt  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
8. 1619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  public  address  system  In  the  Sen- 
ate  Chamber;    to   the    Committee   on   Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 
8.  1620    A    bill    for    the    rellei    of    Costas 
Furakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himself   and   Mr. 
BuTLCx) : 
8.  1621.  A  bin  to  permit  the  flying  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  for  24  hours  of  each 
day   on   the   estate   known    iis   Terra   Rubra, 
the  birthplace  of  FrancU  Scott  Key,  In  Car- 
roll  County,   Md..  and  at  the  grave  of  Key 
In  Mount  Olivet  Ometery  In  Frederick,  Md.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU: 
S  1622.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Shlgrkl 
Tokunaga  of  Tokyo,  Japan;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request): 
8.  1«23.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  8f  of  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment.  Act    of    1933,    as 
amended:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Bv  Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
8  1624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Curko; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  HENNINOS: 
8  1625.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Moshe 
Nadir;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BENNETT: 
8.  1626.  A  bill  to  retrocede  to  the  State  of 
Utah   concurrent    Jurisdiction    over    certain 
lands  within   such    State  which   are   under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  rcmarlts  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)     j 
By  Mr   MUNDT: 
8.  1627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Paula 
Demi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
V-        By  Mr.  HILL: 

8.  1628.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  vesting 
of  primary  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety  from  radia- 
tion hazards  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hill  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  i 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY) 
S.  1629.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(b)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibit- 
ing the  certification,  as  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  persona  employed  as  guards,  of 
a  labor  organization  which  admits  to  mem- 
bership, or  Is  affiliated  wltli  an  organization 
which  admlU  to  membership,  employees 
other  than  guards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading  ) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Currifl,  Mr.  Lau8C1«,  Mr.  Capihart. 
Mr.  Yotjwo  of  Ncirth  Dakota.  Mr. 
Lamoer.  Mr.  HtJMPHRXT.  Mr.  Hickxn- 
LOOPSR,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Al- 

LOTT)  : 
8.  1630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 


to  require  the  dl^fMsal  of  oertaln  surplus 
land  for  use  in  the  production  of  crops 
through  the  operation  of  family-type  farms, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hrttska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Kuchil,  Mr.  Henkincs.  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  E>ODD,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Smath- 
Eas.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Yarborough.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR.  Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  Talmadce. 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Prear.  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Carroll, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Bdr.  Neubercer,  Mr. 
jAviTB,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  OTblAHONEY,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gek,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Gruening.  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Schoeppel,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Holxand, 
Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Lausche. 
Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Ketauver,  Mr. 
Pastorz,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  McClel- 
lan, Mr.  Proxmixx.  and  Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  1631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Problems:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  seperate  heading.) 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADVERSELY  AFFECTED  BY  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE  POLICIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  small-business  concerns  and 
their  employees  adversely  affected  by 
U.S.  foreign  trade  policies.  The  bill 
would  enible  businesses  to  obtain  loans 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
permit  them  to  pool  their  resources,  and 
make  them  eligible  for  rapid  amortiza- 
tion of  certain  investments,  in  order  to 
help  them  to  meet  foreign  competition 
and  to  assist  them  in  converting  to  new 
lines  of  enterprise.  The  bill  would  also 
assist  unemployed  workers  from  such 
businesses  through  retraining  and  re- 
employment aid  and,  where  necessary 
by  helping  them  to  relocate  to  areas 
where  job  opportunities   are  available. 

A  liberal  foreign  trade  policy  with  a 
minimum  of  protectionism  and  quotas  is 
fundamental  to  the  continued  expansion 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  seeks  to  foster  the  prosperity  and 
friendship  of  the  free  world  nations.  It 
is  equally  fundamental  that  this  over- 
riding national  policy  will  adversely 
affect  the  economic  welfare  of  some  busi- 
nesses and  employees  and  that  we  must 
assist  them  in  meeting  this  economic  im- 
pact without  restricting  our  much  larger 
foreign  trade. 

This  bill  will  assist  small  businesses 
and  their  employees,  who  are  often  hit 
hardest  by  imports  and  whose  problems 
have  been  used  as  justification  to  secure 


protection  for  the  eniirc  industry.  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure  in  the  last 
Congress  with  Senators  Ives  and  Potter. 
The  effect  of  imports  and  exports  on 
our  economy  is  clear:  between  1950  and 
1957  our  gross  national  product  increased 
55  percent  and  our  imports  increased  45 
percent,  while  our  exports  nearly  dou- 
bled ;  the  recession  in  1958  brought  about 
a  =1 -percent  decrease  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  in  imports,  while  ex- 
ports decreased  by  11  percent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  4^2  million  persons 
derive  their  employment  from  foreign 
trade,  while  only  200,000  to  400.000  are 
employed  in  Industries  adversely  affected 
by  imports.  Less  than  120.000  of  these 
were  employed  at  peak  periods  in  plants 
producing  the  28  commodities  for  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommended 
escape  clause  action  between  April  1948 
and  March  1959.  Small  businesses  mak- 
ing smoking  pipes,  silk  screen  scarves, 
and  umbrella  frames  in  New  York  City, 
glassware  throughout  West  Virginia,  and 
velveteen  in  Massachusetts  have  been 
among  those  most  severely  affected. 

The  Senate  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  problem  in  the  Depressed 
Areas  Act  of  1959  which  contained  pro- 
visions giving  preference  to  those  areas 
which  contain  industry  adversely  af- 
fected by  foreign  trade  policy. 

We  cannot  meet  these  problems  by  re- 
stricting our  trade.  What  we  should  do 
is  provide  those  affected  with  concrete 
assistance,  which  will  enable  them  either 
to  meet  their  competition  or  to  make  a 
smooth  transition  into  other  hnes  which 
can  compete  economically  and  success- 
fully in  the  open  market, 

A  section-by-section  explanation  of  the 
terms  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Section  1 :  Where  a  finding  is  made  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  of  a  substantial 
injury  to  an  industry  under  the  so-called 
escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  a  recommendation  has  been 
made  to  the  President  which  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  approve,  small  business  con- 
cerns within  that  industry  become  eligi- 
ble for  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Such  loans  are  based 
upon  the  disaster  loan  provisions  of  the 
present  law— which  are  substantially 
easier  to  obtain  than  normal  small  busi- 
ness loans. 

Section  2:  The  bill  further  contem- 
plates that  small  businesses  which  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  foreign 
trade  policies  of  the  United  States  may 
pool  their  productive  capacities  with  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  Attorney  General  without  vio- 
lating the  antitrust  laws.  This  will  en- 
able them  in  some  cases  to  make  their 
own  operations  more  economical  and  less 
subject  to  foreign  competition. 

Section  3:  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  Office  of  Area 
Development,  is  charged  with  the  general 
coordination  of  governmental  assistance 
to  these  businesses  which  are  so  affected. 
Section  4:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  for  re- 
training individuals  whose  last  employ- 
ment was  in  business  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  program  and  to  cooper- 
ate with  existing  vocational  training 
agencies.     In  addition,   where  he  finds 
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that  no  Job  (^^portunlties  exist  for  such 
an  Individual  In  his  own  area,  the  Secre- 
tary may  assist  his  relocation  to  another 
area  where  there  are  employment  oppor- 
tuniUes  for  him.  including  the  payment 
of  relocation  costs  of  up  to  $150. 

Section  6:  Finally,  the  bill  provides 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  providing  for  a  rapid 
amortisation — and  therefore  a  tax 
abatement — as  follows: 

First.  Where  the  line  of  business,  and 
hence  the  capital  investment  of  a  com- 
pany has  been  hurt  by  the  U.S.  trade 
policy  described  above,  and  where  the  fa- 
cilities are  not  fully  depi-eciated  for  tax 
purposes,  the  bill  would  permit  a  step-up 
In  the  depreciation  rate  of  the  existing 
equipment:  the  Justlflcatlon  being  that 
as  trade  policies  have  adversely  affected 
the  company,  they  have  had  a  serious 
economic  effect  on  the  investment  of  the 
small  business  in  its  capital  equipment. 
It  is  not  Illogical  that  this  should  be  re- 
flected in  a  tax  reduction  based  upon  the 
economic  loss  Incurred. 

Second.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
rapid  amortization  of  facilities  of  a  small 
business  acquired  for  the  purp>ose  of 
converting  the  business  and  developing 
new  and  different  lines  of  production  or 
improving  old  ones  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  adverse  effect  of  the  trade  policies. 
This  will,  of  course,  provide  an  incentive 
for  the  .small  business  to  take  account 
of  the  changed  condition  brought  about 
by  the  trade  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  develop  other  fields  of  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Long  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and   appropriately   referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1609  >  to  provide  assistance 
to  small-business  concerns  to  facilitate 
adjustments  made  necessary  by  the  for- 
eign-trade policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


adoption  would  regularize  their  immi- 
gration status. 

More  than  11.000  orphans  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  since  the 
adoption  of  the  flr»t  alien  orphan  statute 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conveyance  of  this  property  is  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  regional  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  center.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  conveyance  of  opproxi- 


11  years  ago  as  part  of  the  Displaced    mately  2ft  acres  upon  which  the  hospital 


ISSUANCE  OF   SPECIAL  NONQUOTA 

IMMIGRANT    VISAS   TO    CERTAIN 

ALIEN  ORPHANS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Keating)  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
extending  for  an  additional  2  years  the 
law  granting  nonquota  immigrant  status 
to  orphans  under  14  years  of  age  who 
have  been  or  will  be  adopted  by  an 
American  citizen  upon  admission  to  the 
United  States.  The  present  statutory 
authority  under  which  these  orphan 
children  may  be  admitted — Public  Law 
85-316.  approved  Septeml)er  11.  1957 — 
expires  on  June  30.  1959. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  an  orphan 
Includes  children  under  14  where  either 
both  iiarents  are  dead,  have  disappeared. 
or  have  abandoned  the  home,  or  where 
one  parent  is  dead,  disappeared  or  has 
abandoned  the  home  and  the  other  par- 
ent Is  unable  to  provide  proper  care.  It 
covers  orphans  who  are  adopted  abroad, 
orphans  who  are  abroad  and  assured  of 
adoption  In  the  United  States,  and 
orphans  In  the  United  States  for  whom 


Persons  Act  of  1948.  The  progrom  has 
been  extended  three  times  since  then, 
by  the  act  of  July  29. 1983,  by  the  RofuBoe 
Relief  Act  of  1953  and  by  Public  Law 
316.  It  has  been  a  great  source  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
later  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  to  have 
participated  actively  In  the  passage  of 
these  measures  and  to  have  joined  In 
their  sponsorship. 

I  have  received  many  heartfelt  re- 
quests from  my  constituency,  from  citi- 
zens wishing  themselves  to  adopt  indi- 
vidual orphans,  urging  continuation  of 
the  present  law.  In  the  debates  ond 
testimony  on  this  legislation  much  has 
been  said— and  rightly  so— regarding  the 
unfortunate,  parentless  child  for  whom 
adoption  is  sought.  I  should  for  a 
moment  like  to  add  a  thought  for  the 
childless  couples  and  the  many  couples 
who  have  room  in  their  hearts  for  an- 
other child  who  look  to  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
Public  Law  85-316.  the  alien  orphan 
adoption  section,  beyond  the  June  30  ex- 
piration date.  These  are  the  Americans 
who  think  not  in  terms  of  immigration 
or  foreign  policy  but  rather  in  the  per- 
sonal terms  of  the  Italian  boy.  the  Greek 
girl,  the  Korean  waif,  whom  they  so 
earnestly  desire  to  take  into  their  homes 
as  their  own.  The  Congress  can  do 
naught  but  share  In  their  blessings  by  the 
speedy  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation: I  trust  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  which  it  will  be  referred  will 
give  it  early  consideration  and  prompt 
approval. 

Mr.  Presld2nt.  I  point  out  that  the 
situation  to  which  I  have  referred  ap- 
plies very  often  to  American  service  men 
and  women  and  to  Americans  working 
abroad  either  for  the  Government  or  for 
private  industry.  I  hope  the  measure 
will  have  the  early  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fe/fcd. 

The  bill  (S.  1610)  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  special  nonquota  immigrant 
visas  to  certain  alien  orphans,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai*y. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  STATE  OF  ARKAN- 
SAS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  dii-ect  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  the  Army-Navy  General  Hos- 
pital. Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark., 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill 
remain  on  the  desk  subject  to  l)eing  re- 
ferred to  committee  on  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Is  sltuoted.  together  with  certain  per- 
sonal property  deemed  necessary  for  the 
project.  The  bill  further  contains  the 
u.'.uol  reversionary  clause  In  the  event 
the  property  Is  not  utilised  as  a  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  center  or  other  pub- 
lic health  or  education  purposes.  In 
addition,  there  Is  the  usual  reversionary 
clause  In  the  event  of  war  or  other  na- 
tional emergency. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  yean 
the  Department  of  the  Army  has  Insisted 
upon  the  closing  of  the  Army-Navy  Hos- 
Pilal  in  Hot  Sprlnrs  and  declurinK  the 
property  surplus.  For  the  past  4  years, 
over  their  objection,  the  hospital  has 
been  operated  under  a  directive  from  the 
Congress.  The  Army  still  persists,  as  It 
has  all  along,  that  the  faclhty  should  be 
closed  and  declared  surplus.  During 
this  period  of  time  there  has  been  much 
discu.sslon  as  to  the  best  use  of  the  hos- 
pital for  Federal  purposes  since  it  Is  rec- 
ognized as  the  finest  facility  of  its  type 
In  the  continental  United  States.  Al- 
though some  25  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  Inspected  the  facility 
to  determine  its  suitability  for  their  spe- 
cific use,  as  yet  none  have  considered  It 
suited. 

I  have  strenuously  opposed  the  clos- 
ing of  the  hospital,  or  the  deactivation 
of  It  and  putting  It  into  mothballs,  be- 
cause I  know  that  some  use  can  be 
found  for  it,  instead  of  abandoning  it. 
when  there  Is  so  much  need  in  our  land 
for  medical  services  and  for  educational 
facilities. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested on  a  National.  State,  and  local 
level.  In  a  proposal  to  convert  the  hos- 
pital Into  a  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion center.  In  order  to  as.^ure  a  detail 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
existing  facility.  Its  suitability  for  a 
rehabilitation  center,  and  to  determine 
the  existing  needs  for  a  national  re- 
search and  demonstration  center,  the 
Arkansas  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  made  application  to  the  OfBce 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  a  grant  to  finance  a  study.  The 
application  was  approved  and  the  grant 
was  made. 

A  study  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Arkansas  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  OfBce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
composed  of  10  experts  from  various 
sections  of  the  United  SUtes.  After  the 
study,  the  committee  reported  its  flnd- 
inrs  and  recommendations  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
and  the  Federal  OfDce  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation December  5,  1958,  that 
should  the  hospital  be  declared  surplus, 
a  national  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
center  should  be  established  at  that 
facility.  The  report  points  out  the  need 
for  such  facilities  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  recommends 
that  it  be  operated  by  a  State  agency 
with  funds  provided  both  by  the  Slate 
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and  Federal  Ooiremment  through  Fed- 
eral rehabilitation  grants. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  passed  legialatlon  that  would 
permit  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  obtain 
title  to  the  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  operating  the  rehabilitation  facility. 
In  addition,  the  State  appropriated 
$300,000  annually  of  State  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  facil- 
ity contingent  upon  the  availability  of 
the  hospital  and  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
hablUUtlon,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  tmque^tionably 
a  worthwhile  project  and  In  line  with 
existing  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  handicapped  people. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  investigating  com- 
mittee found  that  Arkan.sas  has  a  vigor- 
ous and  balanced  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  that  the  State  has  surpa.*sed 
others  in  the  provision  of  funds  and 
rendering  the  services  when  considered 
on  a  population  per  capita  Income  ba.sis. 
The  State  agency,  according  to  the  re- 
port, has  the  philosophy  and  concept 
necessary  to  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCarthy  In  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received:  and  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  bill  (S.  1616  •  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  the  Army  and 
Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  Ark.,  to  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  have  asked  that  the  blU  be  held 
temporarily  at  the  desk  until  committee 
reference  cf  it  is  requested,  nevertheless. 
I  deem  It  Important  thct  the  processinR 
of  the  proposed  legislation  proceed 
expeditiously. 

The  operation  of  the  hospital  will  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Immediately  upon  its  being  de- 
activated, preparation  would  have  to  be 
made  to  put  it  on  a  standby  basis.  There- 
fore. If  the  faclUty  Is  to  continue  In  the 
service  of  the  people  of  the  country  and 
not  be  virtually  abandoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  important  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  bill  be  considered  promptly  and 
acted  upon  favorably,  in  order  that  the 
State  may  take  possession  of  the  property 
and  immediately  begin  its  conversion 
into  a  rehablliUtion  center.  Otherwise, 
there  will  be  an  unnecessary  lapse  of 
time.  There  will  also  be  an  uimecessary 
v.nste  of  funds  to  put  the  hospltaKon  a 
standby  basis  and  then,  again,  to  reacti- 
vate it  should  the  bill  be  enacted. 

I  should  like  to  confer  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  before  reference 
of  the  bill  is  made.  As  soon  as  It  has 
been  referred,  I  hope  that  early  commit- 


tee action  \7m  be  taken  on  it.  lo  that 
the  bill  can  be  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  for  disposition  at  this  session. 
Z  hope  it  can  be  disposed  of  favorably 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  lubaequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  Introduced 
Senate  bill  1616.  which  would  convey  the 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  to  the  SUte  of  Arkansas  for  speotflc 
purposes,  if  and  when  the  property  be- 
comes surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  we  anticipate  will  occur 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill  I  re- 
quested that  it  lie  on  the  desk  until  I 
could  consult  with  the  dlstlngxilshed 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  the  referral  of 
the  bill. 

I  have  now  consulted  with  him,  and 
he  has  no  objection  to  the  bill  being 
referred  lo  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Apparently,  as 
of  the  present  time,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  might  have  Jurisdiction  of 
the  bill.  But  once  the  hospital  facili- 
ties are  declared  surplus,  the  Jurisdiction 
will  be  rcpcsed  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

For  that  reason,  unless  there  Is  ob- 
jection. I  ask  that  the  blU  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN 
LAND  USED  FOR  FEDERAL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  ta  provide 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  land  in  the  several  States 
used  for  Federal  purposes. 

The  bill  Is  identical  with  S.  1538.  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  In  the  85th  Congress.  After  the 
bill  had  been  referred  to  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  due  to  a 
misinterpretation  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  proposal,  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
consider the  passage  of  the  measure. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Hou.se  was  requested  to  return  the  bill 
to  the  Senate.  The  bill  was  returned  to 
the  Senate  and  placed  upon  the  Senate 
Calendar  under  motions  for  reconsid- 
eration, where  it  remained  \mtil  the  close 
of  the  session. 

The  subject  bUl.  in  its  original  form, 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Federal  Areas 
Within  the  States,  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  assisted  by 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
and  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  per- 


fected the  blU  In  its  present  form,  after 
many  months^  of  careful  study.  Fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  this  work,  the 
bill  was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  bill  and  report  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress were  submitted  to  the  GOTemon 
and  attorneys  general  of  all  of  the 
Statei.  In  Itg  present  form,  It  incor- 
porates a  number  of  suggestionf  made 
by  certain  of  these  offlcials.  and  now 
has  the  approval  of  all  offlcials  and 
organizations  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems Involved. 

On  March  14. 1959.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  a  letter  and  an  identical  draft 
of  the  bill  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  am  sending  to  the  desk  the  Attorney 
General's  letter  which  sets  forth  the 
general  purpose  of  the  legislation,  and 
ask  that  It  be  incorporated  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  1617)  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  land 
in  the  several  States  used  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bennett),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows: 

Makcii  13.  195S. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Vice  PiEsiDrNr:  Enclosed  for 
your  conslderatJon  and  appropriate  reXerence 
is  a  legislative  proposal  "To  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  the  United  St.-itcs  over  land  In 
the  several  States  used  for  Federal  purpcscs, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  measure  is  the  end  product  of  16 
months  of  intensive  study  by  an  Interdc- 
pr.rtmental  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Jurisdiction  over  Federal  areas  within  the 
States,  prolonged  study  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments'  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  Tederal  lands,  sugges- 
tions invited  from  Governors  and  attorneys 
general  of  the  several  States,  comments  re- 
ceived from  numerous  Federal  agencies,  rec- 
ommendctlons  from  vnrlous  other  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  groups  Inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  diligent  work  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  Its  staff. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  permit  Federal  agencies,  in  appropriate 
cases  and  with  the  consent  of  the  SUtcs 
Involved,  to  restore  to  the  States  certain  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  now  veeted  in  the  United 
States  over  federally  owned  or  operated  lands 
and  to  assure  that  in  the  future  the  United 
States  will  receive  only  so  much  legislative 
Jurisdiction  as  Is  essential  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  Federal  functions.  This  would 
mean  that  persona  residing  on  such  prop- 
erties would  no  longer,  by  virtue  <rf  the  acci- 
dent of  the  place  of  their  abode,  suffer  dis- 
abilities with  respect  to  voting,  education, 
public  health  and  safety,  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, adoption,  descent  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  numerous  other  matters  which 
are  ordinarily  provided  for  by  State  law. 

Enclosed  for  your  assistance  Is  the  com- 
prehensive report,  in  two  parts,  submitted 
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to  the  Attorney  General  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  and  transmitted  to  the 
President.  The  factual  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  legislation  Is  addressed 
and  the  original  committee  recommendations 
are  contained  In  part  I.  Part  II  constitutes 
a  textbook  of  the  applicable  law. 

The   Bureau   of  the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  recommendation. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Rocers, 

Attorney  General. 


RETROCESSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
JXJRISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  STATE  OP  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  retrocede  to  the  State  of  Utah  con- 
current Jurisdiction  over  certain  lands 
within  such  State  which  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement, 
prepared  by  me,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1628)  to  retrocede  to  the 
State  of  Utah  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  certain  lands  within  such  State 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  introcUjicd  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, was  received.  r«ia  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
NZTT  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bennett 
I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  which  Is 
most  Important  to  the  State  of  Utah.  It  Is 
a  bin.  to  retrocede  to  the  State  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  lands  within  the 
State  over  which  exclusive  Jurisdiction  was 
previously  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The 
lands  in  question  are  all  part  of  the  huge 
military  reservations  In  Utah  which  are 
utilized  by  the  various  armed  services  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Commencing  with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  the  U.S.  Government  began  to  ac- 
quire In  Utah  and  In  other  States,  huge 
tracts  of  land  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  establishment  of  installations  to 
support  and  maintain  our  Armed  Forces 
and  to  carry  out  the  Important  defense  func- 
tions so  vital  to  our  Nation.  The  State  of 
Utah  responded  to  the  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  granted  to  the  United 
States  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  were  ceded 
and  utilized  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  Utah  today  has  four  major  military 
installations:  Clearfield  Naval  Depot,  Hill 
Air  Force  Base.  Utah  General  Depot,  and 
Tooele  Ordnance  Depot.  We  also  have  sev- 
eral other  smaller  installations  which  are 
of  lesser  significance. 

With  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict,  there 
was  an  appreciable  cutback  in  the  missions 
of  these  military  Installations  and  conse- 
quently many  of  the  buildings  and  some  of 
the  real  estate  became  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  A  small  part 
of  this  property  has  been  sold  by  the  United 
States  and  thus  found  Its  way  back  Into 
private  ownership  and  has  been  placed  on 
the  tax  rolls.  However,  the  large  bulk  of 
the  property  In  question  Is  still  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  recent  years, 
the  United  States  has  commenced  a  prac- 
tice of  leasing  warehouses  and  other  buUd- 


Ings,  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government,  to  private  companies  and  con- 
tractors who  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  defense  effort. 

This  practice  of  the  Government  in  leas- 
ing land,  buildings,  and  other  facilities  for 
commercial  purposes  has  created  serious  tax 
problems  for  the  State  of  Utah.  A  number 
of  companies  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  excellent  buildings  at  a  fair  rental  rate 
from  the  Government,  and  then  received  an 
unexpected  windfall  because  they  have  not 
had  to  pay  State  taxes  on  equipment  and 
Inventories  located  on  these  military  reser- 
vations. In  some  Instances,  some  of  these 
companies  have  recognized  a  moral,  although 
not  a  legal  obligation,  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  have  in  the  past  willingly 
paid  such  taxes  assessed  by  the  State. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  has  now 
created  a  situation  which  has  dried  up  even 
this  source  of  voluntary  tax  revenue.  Both 
the  Treastiry  and  the  Defense  Department 
have  raised  a  question  as  to  the  legality  of 
such  companies  paying  these  taxes,  inas- 
much as  such  payments  are  voluntary  and 
not  mandatory.  The  Defense  E>epartment 
has  raised  the  question  in  regard  to  cost-plus 
contracts  and  has  denied  such  voluntary  tax 
payments  as  a  necessary  Item  of  cost  In 
arriving  at  the  contractual  amount  to  which 
a  contractor  might  be  entitled  for  services  or 
goods  produced  for  the  Government.  Like- 
wise, the  Treasury  has  looked  askance  at 
such  voluntary  tax  payments,  and  has  denied 
some  of  these  companies  permission  to  take 
such  payments  as  a  legal  deduction  on  their 
Federal  tax  returns. 

Consequently,  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
Utah  faces  a  real  dilemma  in  that  it  does  not 
have  the  necessary  legal  authority  to  assess 
and  collect  taxes  against  these  companies 
using  military  reservations  to  do  private 
business.  And  now.  It  Is  denied  any  hope  of 
obtaining  voluntary  compliance  with  tax 
assessments  against  companies  who  lease 
facilities  on  Federal  reservations  where  the 
United  States  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

Moreover,  companies  which  have  been  able 
to  obtain  leases  of  buildings  on  Federal  res- 
ervations are  given  a  distinct  competitive 
advantage  over  other  businesses  which  must 
pay  State  taxes. 

Therefore,  an  urgent  need  exists  to  ap- 
prove the  legislation  which  I  have  today 
introduced  to  restore  to  Utah  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  in  question,  so 
that  the  State  might  have  the  proper  au- 
thority to  levy  and  collect  the  taxes  to  which 
it  is  rightfully  entitled. 

The  problem  Is  especially  acute  in  Utah, 
since  the  Federal  Government  owns  almost 
70  percent  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
State,  thus  leaving  very  little  private  prop- 
erty to  bear  the  brunt  of  taxes  and  pay  the 
costs  of  operating  the  local,  county,  and 
State  governments.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  Immediate  action  to  approve  this  bill, 
or  as  an  alternative,  pass  legislation  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  adjustment  of  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  bill  which  was  before  Con- 
gress during  the  last  session,  and  which  I 
understand  will  shortly  be  reintroduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI,  and  which  I  will  certainly  be 
happy  to  cosponsor. 

I  attach  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  memorializing  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  Introduced  today  in  the  Senate.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  and  re- 
questing that  Congress  consent  to  section 
63-8-4.  Utah  Code  Annotated,  1953 
"Whereas  in  1943  the  Legislature  of  Utah 
ceded  exclusive   jurisdiction   to   the  United 
States  over  all  lands  theretofore  or  thereafter 
acquired  or  leased  by  the  United  States  for 
xnUltary   or   naval    purposes    and    for   forts. 


magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other 
needful  buildings  of  whatever  kind  authorl- 
ized  by  act  of  Congress,  reserving  to  the  Stat« 
the  right  to  execute  civil  and  criminal  proc- 
ess only;  and 

"Whereas  in  1951  the  Legislature  of  Utah 
enacted  section  63-8-4,  Utah  Code  Annotated, 
1953.  as  follows: 

'The  State  of  Utah  retains  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction, both  civil  and  criminal,  with  the 
United  States  over  all  lands  affected  by  this 
act':  and 

"Whereas  private  persons  and  companies 
are  now  leasing  warehouse  space  on  military 
reservations  in  Utah  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing f>ersonal  property  not  connected  with  any 
defense  effort  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Utah  Is  being  de- 
prived of  property  taxes  upon  such  privately 
owned  personal  property  for  the  reason  that 
such  military  reservations  were  acquired  by 
the  United  States  prior  to  1951,  and  are 
therefore  beyond  the  legislative  jurisdlctloa 
of  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Utah  does  not  desire  to  Impose  any  taxes 
upon  property  owned  by  the  United  States, 
but  only  upon  such  privately  owned  (wrsonal 
property  located  on  land  owned  by  the 
United  States:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah  do  hereby  re- 
quest that  Congress  consent  to  section  63- 
8^-4.  Utah  Code  Annotated,  1953.  In  order 
that  the  State  of  Utah  may  exercise  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  United  States  over 
all  lands  In  Utah  acquired  or  leased  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  1951;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b* 
forwarded  to  Congress,  to  Senator  Bennett. 
to  Senator  Moss,  to  Congressman  Dixon,  and 
to  Congressman  Kino  with  the  request  that 
the  Utah  delegation  In  Congress  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  con- 
gressional approval  hereof." 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  9<b)  (3) 
OP  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT,  RELAT- 
ING TO  AFFILIATION  OF  GUARDS' 
UNION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 9(b)  (3)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  de- 
prives any  guards'  union  from  affiliating 
with  any  other  union  which  admits  em- 
ployees other  than  guards  to  member- 
ship. 

The  International  Guards  Union  of 
America  has  called  to  my  attention  this 
serious  discrimination  in  the  present  law. 
I  firmly  believe  that  guards  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  Join  in  unified  action  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  members  of  organized 
labor. 

Therefore,  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  re];>eal  that  part  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  a."=k  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1629)  to  amend  section 
9(b)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  provision 
thereof  prohibiting  the  certification,  as 
bargaining  representative  of  persons  em- 
ployed as  guards,  of  a  labor  organization 
which  admits  to  membership,  or  is  affili- 
ated with  an  organization  which  admits 
to  membership,  employees  other  than 
guards,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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COMMISSION    ON    UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  Introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  create  an  11 -member 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems. Six  of  the  members  are  to  be 
appointed  by  Congress:  three  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  three  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  remaining  five  members  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  representatives  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry. No  more  than  three  of  the 
Presidential  appointees  can  be  from  one 
group.  ' 

The  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  making  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  unemployment  con- 
ditions In  the  United  States,  giving 
particular  consideration  to  areas  of 
critical  unemployment,  for  the  ptirpose 
of  determining  what  can  be  done  to  al- 
leviate these  conditions. 

The  Commission  is  to  begin  its  work  as 
soon  as  all  apix)intments  have  been 
made,  and  is  required  to  make  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident within  60  days  after  it  has  begun 
its  work. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
studies  and  to  hold  hearings  at  such 
times  and  places  as  Its  duties  require. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  or 
designated  subcommittees  will  obtain 
firsthand  information  with  respect  to 
these  problems  in  areas  where  unem- 
ployment conditions  exist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1631)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Problems,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Dirkskn.  Mansfield,  Kuchel, 
Hbnnin(».  Saltonstall.  Hill.  Ran- 
dolph. Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Dodd. 
Smith.  Smathers,  Httmphrey,  Hartkk. 
Young  of  Ohio.  Kennedy.  Yarborough. 
Beall.  Ooldwater,  Fulbricht,  Tal- 
madge.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Moss,  Kerr, 
Bridges,  Cotton,  Symington.  McCarthy. 
Anderson.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Engle,  Frear,  Bible,  Chttrch,  Hart,  Car- 
roll, Bartlett,  Neubercer,  jAvrrs,  Jack- 
son, Magnuson,  Ervin,  O'Mahoney. 
McGee,  Keating.  Muskie,  Grueninc, 
Jordan.  Aiken,  Chavez,  Schoeppel.  Carl- 
son, Benicett,  Holland,  Wiley,  Langer. 
Cannon,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Murray.  Green.  Lausche.  Capehart. 
Kefauver.  Pastore.  Sparkman.  McClel- 
LAN.  Proxmire.  and  Long),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  country  is  confronted  with  a 
situation  which  demands  action. 

If  one  American  is  willing  and  eager 
to  work  but  unable  to  find  a  Job.  that  is 
one  too  many.  But  when  that  number 
is  multiplied  by  nearly  4»/2  million,  it  is 
4'/i  million  reasons  for  action. 

I  have  Introduced  today  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, and  other  Senators  whose  names  I 
send  to  the  desk,  a  bill.    I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  wish  to  add  their  names  to 
It  be  permitted  to  do  so  until  Friday 
noon. 

The  bill  would  create  an  11 -member 
Commission.  Three  members  of  this 
Commission  would  be  apF>ointed  by  the 
Senate;  three  by  the  House;  and  five 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  going  to  the  areas 
of  critical  unemployment  in  this  country. 
They  would  be  asked  to  hold  hearings; 
to  make  inquiries;  to  feel  and  weigh  the 
bitter  despair  which  attends  the  lives  of 
so  many  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Then  within  60  days  they  would  be 
asked  to  rep>ort  back  with  recommenda- 
tions for  action. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  secure 
the  action  of  both  branches  of  Congress 
and  the  President,  so  that  we  can  shed 
Ught  Into  the  dark  corners  of  poverty 
In  our  land. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader,  in  submitting  the  reso- 
lution for  himself  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  is  focusing  attention  on  a 
program  which  is  not  less  than  tragic  in 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The 
most  recent  figures  indicate  that  6*^ 
percent  of  the  working  force  of  the  coun- 
try is  unable  to  find  employment.  In 
"West  Virginia,  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment is  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional figure.  So,  we  in  West  Virginia 
are  intensely  interested  In  the  creation 
of  such  a  commission. 

I  feel  especially  privileged  to  be  a  co- 
sixinsor  of  this  measure  and  to  know 
that  among  other  sponsoring  Senators 
are  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  others  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  heartening  to  find  among  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  the  require- 
ment that  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  all  appointments  to  the  Com- 
mission have  been  made  it  shall  submit 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  urgency  of  the  unemployment 
problem  In  many  depressed  labor  sur- 
plus areas  of  the  country  demands 
prompt  committee  consideration  and 
early  passage  of  such  a  purposeful  reso- 
lution as  the  able  majority  leader  has 
Introduced. 

I  am  sure  that  West  Virginians  gen- 
erally will  hope  that  a  program  of  sur- 
vey and  recommendations  will  be  forth- 
coming very  speedily.  We  have  real 
concern  for  the  problems  of  our  unem- 
ployed and  the  distress  which  bears  down 
heavily  upon  all  too  many  families  In 
our  State  and  In  areas  of  our  sister 
States  where  conditions  have  grown 
from  the  chronic  into  the  acute  In  their 
labor  surplus  areas,  too. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson]  for  his  Initiative 
In  this  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  said.  I  have  discussed  the  subject 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  on  a  number  of  occasions  I  have 


discussed  it  also  with  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia.  No  one  has  been  more 
aware  of  the  serious  situation  which  ex- 
ists in  West  Virginia  than  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader.  I  my- 
self have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia  as  they 
have  spoken  of  the  problems  with  which 
their  great  State  Is  concerned.  I  hope 
that  West  Virginia  will  be  one  of  the 
first  areas  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  kindness 
in  yielding  to  me.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  I  am  proud  to  rise  In  Its  be- 
half. I  feel  that  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  Commission  to  make  a 
full  and  comprehensive  stu(3y  of  Amer- 
ica's unemployment  and  depressed  areas 
problem  may  constitute  a  very  significant 
step  toward  the  alleviation  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  authorship  of  the  bill.  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  deep  interest  in 
our  country's  grievous  dilemma  of  job- 
lessness. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  for  the  excellent  work 
It  has  done  so  far  this  session  in  the 
passage  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
the  Omnibus  Housing  Act.  the  Airport 
Extension  Act,  and  other  measures  which 
will  result  in  the  creation  of  more  jobs 
and  thus  combat  the  unemployment 
problem. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  these  steps 
are  Important,  I  feel  that  much  more 
must  be  done.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
unemplosonent  still  Is  the  single  most 
crucial  economic  problem  facing  Amer- 
ica today.  Just  2  days  ago,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  unemployment  had  re- 
ceded slightly  In  the  month  of  March, 
and  now  stands  at  the  level  of  4,362.000. 
This  is  heartening  news,  even  though 
most  of  the  improvement  probably  is  due 
to  the  yearly  arrival  of  warm  weather 
and  the  seasonal  Increase  In  construc- 
tion and  agriculture  work. 

But  this  slight  improvement  is  not 
grounds  for  forgetting  America's  imem- 
ployment  problem.  Let  us  not  be  so 
cheered  by  the  news  that  387,000  fewer 
men  are  out  of  work  that  we  forget  about 
the  staggering  number — more  than  4 
million — who  still  are  unable  to  find  jobs. 
When  O.  Henry  wrote  his  book,  "The 
Four  Million,"  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  was  an  entertaining  volume  of  fiction. 
But  there  is  nothing  entertaining  about 
the  story  of  today's  4  million.  The  4  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  walking  the 
streets  today,  desperately  looking  for  any 
sort  of  emplojrment,  constitute  a  dis- 
tressing and  disturbing  picture.  A  large 
percentage  of  these  unfortunate  men 
and  women  are  In  the  so-called  depressed 
areas.  Such  depressed  areas  exist  in  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia,  as  I  have 
stated  in  the  Senate  at  other  times. 
West  Virginia  has  more  than  80,000  im- 
employed — or  more  than  13  percent  oS. 
the  State's  entire  work  force. 
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What  Is  needed  is  an  Intensive  study 
which  will  summarize  the  problem  and 
find  new  approaches  to  the  matter  of  re- 
turning these  persons  to  productive, 
worthwhile  employment. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  bill  which  has 
Just  been  introduced  will  help  to  achieve 
that  purpose.  I  feel  that  it  will  be  the 
vehicle  by  which  appropriate,  immediate, 
and  direct  action  will  be  taken  to  aid  the 
depressed  areas  of  West  Virginia  and 
other  States. 

I  again  congratulate  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  urge  prompt  consideration 
and  early  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. No  two  Senators  have  contributed 
more  to  the  preparation  of  the  bill  or 
to  the  submitting  of  it  than  have  the 
Senators  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
for  introducing  this  bill. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  industiial  rev- 
olution, mass  unemployment  has  been 
one  of  the  continuing  evils  afflicting 
society.  Governments  have  devised  a 
number  of  stopgap  remedies.  We  have 
tried  doles,  government  work  projects 
and  a  variety  of  forms  of  government 
spending.  But  all  of  these  have  been 
treatments  of  the  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment, not  the  causes.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Johnson's 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission that  would  study  the  root  causes 
of  unemployment. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  his  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  report  within  60  days. 

In  coming  months  Congress  will  act 
upon  a  number  of  proposals  which  bear 
directly  on  the  unemployment  problem. 
We  need  an  authoritative  guide  as  to  the 
extent  of  unemployment,  the  causes  of  it, 
and  tlie  role  each  of  the  proposals  before 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  play  in  solv- 
ing it. 

We  cannot  accept  unemployment  for 
millions  as  a  permanent  factor  of  our 
economic  system.  We  must  make  a 
coordinated  and  intelligent  attack  upon 
this  problem. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  proposed 
today  by  Senator  Johnson  provides  an 
excellent  starting  point.  If  it  properly 
carries  out  its  task,  probes  the  basic 
causes  of  '  unemployment,  and  makes 
comprehensive  recommendations  to 
remedy  this  evil,  then  we  will  have  a 
proper  basis  for  enacting  a  many- 
pronged  program  to  wipe  out  imemploy- 
ment  in  this  country. 


AMENDMENT    OP    TARIFF    ACT    OF 
1930  RELATING  TO  FREE  IMPOR- 
TATION    OP     TOURIST     LITERA- 
TURE—AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  JAVms  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill   (H.R.   2411)    to  amend   paragraph 
1629  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to 
provide    for    the    free    importation    of 
tourist  literature,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  RE- 
SERVES —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR AND  PRINTING  OF  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  submitted  an  amendment  to  Senate 
bill  1120.  the  bill  relating  to  Reserve  re- 
quirements for  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  wliich  would 
eliminate  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  other  banking  laws  the  classification 
"central  Reserve  city"  and  reclassify  New 
York  and  Chicago  as  Reserve  cities. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENl  advises  me  that  he 
desires  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  added  to  the  list  of  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  and  that  the  names  of 
other  Senators  may  be  added  before  the 
close  of  business  today,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
YouNO  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  had  intended  to  have 
the  amendment  lie  at  the  desk  through 
Friday  for  additional  cosponsors.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  meet  tomorrow  morning 
in  executive  session  to  consider  Senate 
bill  1120.  Accordingly,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  previous  order  of 
the  Senate  be  rescinded  and  that  the 
amondment  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
at  the  close  of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  ENTITLED  "WHAT 
POLICY  IN  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS  Wlli  BEST  SERVE 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES?"  (S.  DOC.  NO.  22) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  on  discussion  and  debate  ma- 
terials and  interstate  cooperation  of  the 
National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion has  announced  that  the  national 
high  school  forensic  problem  for  the 
academic  year  1959-60  is  "What  policy  in 
labor-management  relations  will  best 
serve  the  people  of  the  United  States?" 
The  problem  comprehends  three  proposi- 
tions for  debate  and  three  questions  for 
discussion,  as  follows : 

DISCUSSION    OXTESTIONS 

1.  How  can  the  public  luterest  beet  be  pro- 
tected In  labor-management  disputes? 

2.  What  should  be  the  responsibilities  of 
labor  and  management  in  solving  the  current 
labor-management  problems? 

3.  What  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
Government  In  solving  the  current  labor- 
management  problems? 

DrBATK    PROPOSITIONS 

1.  Resolved,  That  section  14b  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

2.  Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Government 
should  substantially  Increase  its  regvUatlon 
of  labor  unions. 

3.  Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Government 
should  require  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
In  all  basic  Industrie*. 


In  response  to  numerous  requests  for 
material,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER  1  and  I  have  had  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
compile  a  bibliography  which  the  high 
school  students  of  America  may  use  in 
preparing  for  their  debates  next  year. 

If  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  this 
bibliography  will  provide  material  which 
Senators  can  send  to  people  who  write  to 
them  requesting  debating  material.  It 
will  also  be  useful  to  any  person  studying 
this  question. 

Last  year,  when  the  subject  chosen  for 
debate  was  education,  a  similar  bibliog- 
rapliy  was  printed  as  a  Senate  dociunent 
and  proved  extremely  useful,  saving 
many  of  us  the  labor  and  time  of  con- 
tinually duplicating  material  to  comply 
with  requests  fiom  our  constituents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself, 
that  this  material,  which  will  not  exceed 
50  printed  pages,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

By  Ur.   LONG: 

Address  deUvered  by  Senator  Ei.lkmdu  be- 
fore the  Red  River  Valley  AMOclatlun.  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  on  March  31.   1959. 
By   Mr    WILEY: 

Address  entitled  "The  Warmth  of  America 
in  the  Cold  War."  delivered  by  Senau^r  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia,  before  United  Serv- 
ice Organization's  National  Council,  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington.  DC,  on 
April  e.  1959. 

By  Mr   KEFAUVER: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Taluadce  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Agricultural  Council  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on 
April  3,   1959. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FREEDOM 
OP  INFORMATION  AND  SECRECY 
IN  GOVERNMENT  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that 
the  subcommittee  has  scheduled  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  subjects  of  freedom 
of  information  and  secrecy  in  govern- 
ment, on  Friday,  April  17,  1959,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  in  room  318 — caucus 
room— of  the  Old  Senate  OfDce  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

The  witnesses  to  be  heard  by  the  sub- 
committee are  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  field  of  journalism,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  present  their  views  not  only 
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on  the  general  subjects  of  freedom  of 
information  and  secrecy  in  government, 
but  also  on  8.  186,  the  freedom  of  in- 
formation bill  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  particular  date  was  selected  for 
convenience  during  the  pei  lod  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is 
meeting  this  year  in  Washington,  D.C. 


OPPRESSION  OF  TIBET     BY 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  while  ago  some  200  million  Asians 
of  the  Buddhist  faith  recalled  with  pray- 
ers and  veneration  the  2.500th  anni- 
versary of  Buddha's  death.  Buddhism, 
now  moving  into  its  third  millenium. 
is  not  only  the  living  religion  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Ceylon,  Burma.  Siam, 
Cambodia.  Laos,  Japan.  Rf  d  China,  and 
Nationalist  China,  but  is  also  undergo- 
ing a  vigorous  renaissance. 

Three  years  ago  the  Buddhist  strong- 
*  hold  of  Burma  was  the  s<::ene  of  large 
Buddhist  conclaves.  The  great  council 
meeting  tlien  held  there  was  only  the 
.  sixth  of  Its  kind  during  tiie  past  2,500 
years.  As  a  mark  of  the  resurgence  and 
continuing  vitality  of  this  most  ancient 
religious  faith,  a  re-editing  of  Buddhist 
texts  was  completed  after  years  of  ef- 
fort by  scholarly  priests  from  Burma, 
Thailand.  Ceylon,  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
other  Asian  countries.  Then,  the  task 
done,  the  texts  were  published  in  a 
definitive,  authorized  form 

Today,  throughout  vas:;  reaches  of 
Asia,  there  is  a  surge  of  anger  as  Tibet, 
a  citadel  of  Buddhism,  is  brutally  sup- 
pressed by  its  Red  Chinese  overlords  be- 
because  it  attempts  to  secure  the  au- 
tonomy that  was  promised  it  by  Red 
China.  There  is.  as  well,  a  brutal  re- 
pudiation by  Communist  China's  Premi- 
er Chou  En-lai  of  the  principles  of  non- 
violance  and  nonintervent.ion  in  other 
countries'  internal  affairs  that  he  made 
at  the  1955  Bandung  Conference  of 
Asian  nations. 

Today,  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  god -king 
of  Tibet,  has  reached  India,  after  a 
perilous  flight  from  his  own  country, 
while  his  people— one  of  the  most  un- 
offending of  all  the  world's  peoples — 
continue  their  struggle  for  reUgious 
freedom,  although  they  are  few  and  are 
armed  with  primitive  weaix>ns,  and  are 
opposed  by  Communist  China  with  its 
more  than  600  million  i>eople  whose 
forces  are  equipped  with  modem  arms. 

In  this  melancholy  situation  we  note 
with  interest  the  reactions  of  the  free 
Asian  press,  and  its  expressed  fears  that 
communism  threatens  to  extinguish  the 
freedom  of  Asian  peoples  and  to  crtish 
freedom  of  worship. 

The  Hindustan  Times,  in  non-Bud- 
dhist India,  said : 

A  small  country  on  our  bcrder  has  paid 
the  ultimate  penalty  for  its  temerity  to 
aspire  to  Independence.  Much  else  could 
die  with  Tibet  If  we  do  not.  even  now. 
heed  the  warning. 

The  powerful  Times  of  India  said: 

What  trust  can  India  plao«  In  Chinese 
Communist  declarations  after  their  open 
violation  of  repeated  pledges  they  gave  to 


the  Tibetan  people  that  tbey  would  respect 
their  autonomy. 

In  Burma,  the  Rangoon  Daily  said  Red 
China's  action  against  the  Dalai  Lama 
was  an  "attempt  to  suppress  Buddhism 
by  the  forces  of  communism." 

The  Nation,  Burma's  leading  news- 
paper, said: 

The  brutal  machlnegunning  and  bomb- 
ing of  the  Tibetan  people  was  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  Bandung  principles  and  Ehould 
be  condemned  by  all  Asians  who  cherish 
freedom  and  independence. 

It  is  a  measure  of  free  Asia's  sense  of 
shock  at  the  outrages  perpetrated  on 
Tibet  by  Red  China  that  comments  such 
as  these  are  made  by  the  Burmese  press, 
for  small  Burma  has  a  long  frontier  with 
her  giant  neighbor  who  does  not  brook 
expressions  of  freedom  and  independence 
of  thought  by  those  u(>on  whom  her 
shadow  falls. 

There  is  little  we  can  do  to  succor  a 
Tibet  in  agony.  But  our  deepest  feelings 
are  engaged,  for  although  we  are  not  of 
the  Buddhist  faith,  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  he  who  lays  rough  hands  upon  the 
followers  of  Buddha  lays  rough  hands 
upon  all  who  believe  in  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, independence  of  spirit,  and  the 
dignity  of  man.  Our  Nation  is  founded 
upon  these  principles.  It  has  never  de- 
parted from  them.  It  has  never  ceased 
to  hope  that  they  will  become  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Hence  our  national  sorrow  that 
they  are  being  stifled  today  in  the  de- 
vout and  brave  coimtry  of  Tibet  by 
Communist  China. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHANCELLOR 
KONRAD  ADENAUER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  people  of 
the  free  world  recognize  that  during  the 
years  in  which  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer  has 
been  Chancellor  of  West  Germany  the 
programs  and  policies  which  he  has  pro- 
posed and  supported  constitute  an  out- 
standing record  in  German,  and  world, 
history. 

Within  this  period,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Grermany  was  revived  from  a  shat- 
tered and  impoverished  nation  to  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  forward -mov- 
ing countries  in  Europe.  Under  his 
leadership,  also,  West  Germany  has 
risen  to  an  honored  and  influential  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  Western  World. 

After  yesterday's  announcement  by 
Chancellor  Adenauer  of  his  decision  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  West 
Germany,  the  world  now  is  "taking 
stock"  of  what  effect  his  action  may  have 
on  international  affairs. 

As  Chancellor,  Dr.  Adenauer  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  strong,  courageous 
statesman,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Furthermore,  he  has  acted  as  a 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  standing  against  the 
efforts  of  communism,  overt  and  covert, 
to  extend  Its  influence  to  West  Germany 
and  the  Western  World. 

As  a  long  time  friend  of  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, I  have  a  particularly  high  respect 


for  the  outstanding  ability  with  which 
he  has  served  his  country  and  the  free 
world  so  admirably  and  honorably. 

In  reviewing  Dr.  Adenauer's  splendid 
record,  the  world  will  reflect  upon  the. 
constructive  contributions  which  he  has 
made  toward  close  coop>eration  with  the 
Western  allies;  improving  French-Ger- 
man relations  and  cooperation;  uncom- 
promising policies  for  opposing  efforts 
of  communism  to  expand  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  to  penetrate  West  Germany; 
willingness  to  share  the  burden  of  arma- 
ment against  Soviet  power  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent :  and  many  other  policies 
designed  not  only  in  the  interests  of  West 
Germany,  but  also  to  strengthen  the 
free  world  alliance. 

In  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency 
this  summer,  I,  of  course,  wish  him  every 
possible  success. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  the 
presidency  is  a  position  of  diminished 
authority  and  power,  the  people  of  West 
Germany  and  the  free  world  can  be 
gratified  that — if  he  is  elected  as  pre- 
dicted— we  shall  continue  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  wisdom,  experience,  and 
high  qualities  of  statesmanship  and 
leadership  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Ade- 
nauer over  the  years. 


LABOR  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  previous  occasions  the  press  has  re- 
ported my  remarlcs  on  labor  reform  leg- 
islation, citing  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
labor  union  members  for  effective  legis- 
lation in  this  field.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  elaborate  on  this  subject. 

During  the  Easter  recess  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  research  correspondence  in 
my  files  concerning  labor-reform  legisla- 
tion. There  is  an  unmistakable  trend 
on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  labor 
union  members,  and  businessmen,  to 
support  a  bill  which  would  curb  abuses 
in  the  labor  movement. 

There  is  one  striking  feature  of  this 
research  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct 
attention,  Mr.  President.  Among  the 
422  pieces  of  correspondence  which  came 
from  States  other  than  my  own  State 
of  Arizona,  not  one  indicated  approval 
of  S.  505,  the  bill  which  was  favorably 
reported  from  the  committee,  and  the 
bill  which  I  voted  against.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  public  feels  as  I  do,  that 
this  is  an  ineffective  proposal  for  labor 
reform  legislation. 

Again  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
in  this  sampling  of  correspondence  not 
one  individual  voiced  disapproval  of  S. 
1137,  the  labor  reform  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  TMr.  Mc- 
ClellanJ.  who  presided  over  the  hear- 
ings which  disclosed  the  abuses  and 
racketeering  of  power-hungry  labor 
bosses  in  the  labor  luiion  field. 

Equally  important  is  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  private  individuals  who  ex- 
pressly request  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation to  curb  the  abuses  of  secondary 
boycotts  and  blackmail  picketing.  I  feel 
it  is  important  that  we  recognize  the 
desires  of  these  citizens.  I  request  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
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at  this  point  s  chart  covering  422  letters  There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
In  which  there  waa  stated  a  position  on  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
labor  reform  legislation.  as  follows: 

Sampling  of  422  oui-of-Slate  leUert  concerning  labor  reform  Ugutlalion 


Pro 
1S56 

Improve 
1556 

Antl 
1555 

Pro 

748 

Antl 
748 

Pro 
1137 

Antl 
1137 

Spedfl- 

pally  re- 

qursltng 

stroaK 

Mil  to 

curb 

abuaca 

Tn(HrWnft!s 

None 
None 

4 
3 

35 
83 

» 
6 

25 

1« 
12 

None 
None 

80 

Bualness  flrma,  onrinHatlont, 
aud    oonntrocUoa    ooinp»- 
niaa           „...,--    -- 

41 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
again  today,  as  I  have  done  on  several 
previous  occasions,  I  wish  to  insert  at 
tills  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  sev- 
eral newspaper  editorials  which  are  cri- 
tical of  the  Kennedy-Ervln  approach  to 
labor  legislation  as  proposed  by  S.  505 

and  S.  1555. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Feb.  19,   19591 

Thi    Second   Packag« 

Conunentiag  on  the  Democratic  proposal 
for  a  "two-package"  approach  to  labor  re- 
forms. Secretary  of  Labor  Kltchell  says. 
"Whatever  the  packagliig,  Ifs  the  product 
that  counts."  Both  the  administration  and 
Senator  Kknnzot,  of  Massachusetts,  have 
proposed  legislation  for  union  financial  re- 
ports and  Internal  reforms.  They  should  be 
able  to  agree  on  at  least  one  package. 

Senator  Kknmeot,  however,  has  voiced  ob- 
jections to  the  administration's  proposals 
which  would  go  into  the  second  package,  yet 
these  are  as  important  as  the  first.  The  ad- 
ministration seeks  Taft-Hartley  Act  changes 
to  deal  with  blackmail  picketing  and  some 
secondary  boycotts.    Mr.  Mitchell  says: 

"The  McClellan  committee  has  disclosed  a 
number  of  cases  where  racketeers  have  moved 
Into  unions,  beat  up  dissenters,  milked  the 
union  treasury  and  used  picket  lines  to  throw 
out  of  work  people  whose  employers  refused 
to  have  them  organized  from  the  top  down." 

The  administration  bill  would  deal  with 
such  racketeering  without  outlawing  all  boy- 
cotts or  organizational  picketing.  The  bill 
would  prohibit  picketing  of  an  employer 
whose  employees  showed  no  interest  In  ]om- 
Ing  the  tinlon;  it  would  prohibit  boycotts 
of  an  employer  not  a  party  to  a  labor  dispute. 
Such  measures  should  protect  employers  and 
employees  alike  without  hindering  honest 
unionism. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  these  es- 
sential labor  reforms  are  vn-apped  in  one 
package  or  two,  but  the  two-package  ap- 
proach should  not  be  employed  to  bury  the 
second  package.  Both  types  of  labor  reforms 
should  be  passed. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)   Post,  Mar.  14, 
1959] 

Bill  or  Particulars 

Members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
are  working  on  legislation  to  curb  the  labor 
rackets  exposed  by  the  McClellan  investiga- 
tion. So  far,  the  action  does  not  point  to- 
ward a  very  strong  bill. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
comnoittee,  under  pressure  from  the  union 
lobby,  to  write  a  tight  law  is  frightening,  in 
view  of  the  McClellan  disclosures. 

Just  this  week  In  a  New  York  speech.  Sen- 
ator McClxllar  spelled  out  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars In  support  of  stronger  measures  he 
himself  has  proposed. 


"The  Instability  or  lack  of  Integrity  prev- 
alent today  In  labor-management  relations 
In  this  country  is  appalling,"  he  said. 

In  the  investigation.  "We  have  had  to  deal 
constantly  with  people  of  low  character  or 
no  character  at  all."  Of  1.200  witnesses  so 
far  siunmoned,  more  than  200  ducked  behind 
the  fifth  amendment  for  fear  of  Incriminat- 
ing themselves.  The  evils  which  have  been 
exposed,  he  said,  "are  outrageously  cruel, 
corrupt  and  contemptible." 

"No  legitimate  union,  properly  adminis- 
tered by  honest  and  decent  officials,  would 
be  penalized  to  any  extent  or  degree  whatso- 
ever," the  Senator  said.  "If  these  provisions 
are  enacted  Into  law,  however,  the  power  and 
opportunity  of  crooked  labor  bosses  and 
criminal  elements  to  continue  the  abuse  and 
exploitation  of  union  members  and  working 
people  In  this  country  will  be  substantially 
ciu-bed  and  reduced." 

How  can  any  honest  and  decent  union  of- 
ficials or  Senators  of  like  attributes,  hesitate 
about  on  which  side  they  stand? 

[Prom  the   Roanoke    (Va.)    Times,  Mar.   14, 

The  PtTBLiciNTXBiST  Comes  First 

President  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  de- 
nounced the  Eisenhower  administration's 
labor  reform  bill  as  "stupid"  and  antilabor. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  labor  subcom- 
mittee, he  contended  the  administration  bill 
represents  a  deliberate  attempt  to  obscure 
the  Issues. 

Mr.  Meany  favors,  with  some  reservations, 
the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  This  deals  mainly  with  protection 
of  union  funds  and  other  safeguards  against 
racketeering.  The  administration  measure 
has  similar  provisions  but  it  would  deal  more 
severely  with  "blackmail"  picketing.  It  pro- 
poses to  ban  picketing  of  a  plant  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  of  sufllclent  Interest  in 
union  membership  among  employees. 

But  there  is  a  much  more  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  bills.  This  has  to  do 
with  secondary  boycotts.  Despite  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  a  union  to  force  employers  with 
whom  it  has  no  dispute,  to  stop  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  concern  against  whom  it  has 
called  a  strike.  The  administration  bill  seeks 
to  close  Taft-Hartley  loopholes  which  permit 
the  abuse  of  union  ix)wer;  the  Kennedy- 
Ervln  measure  would  make  no  change  in  the 
existing  Taft-Hartley  provision. 

The  power  to  shut  down  businesses  iiavlng 
no  quarrel  with  the  vuilon  In  order  to  com- 
pel another  business  to  bow  to  union  de- 
mands has  t)een  used  frequently  to  paralyze 
a  whole  industry  or  a  whole  section  of  the 
country.  Under  the  circumstances  can  such 
monopoly  power  In  the  hands  of  labor  lead- 
ers he  defended  as  in  the  public  interest. 
The  public  welfare  must  take  precedence 
over  union  Interest.  To  claim  that  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  preserving  that  principle  is 
antiunion  Is  simply  befogging  the  issue. 


(Protn  the  Terre  Haute  find.)  Tk-lbune,  Mar. 
15.  19501 

Wmrr-WASHT  Labob  X<aw 

A  new  labor  bill  offered  to  Congress  la 
practically  the  twin  brother  of  the  Kennedy- 
Ives  bill  of  last  session.  This  measure  was 
pushed  through  the  Senate  on  a  hurry-up 
basis  which  allowed  no  time  or  opportunity 
for  intensive  hearings  or  consideration.  It 
then  was  defeated  In  the  House — for  the 
simple  reason  that  It  Just  wasn't  capable  of 
doing  the  needed  Job. 

There  are  good  things  in  the  currently 
proposed  measure.  Just  as  there  were  in  its 
predecessor.  Bu1t  the  good  is  heavily  out- 
weighed by  the  negative  aspecU.  To  take 
one  example,  U  would  do  nothing  about  two 
of  the  worst  labor  abuses  perpetrated  on 
business  and  the  public— secondary  boy- 
cotts, and  "blackmail"  picketing. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country  are 
now  asking  for  a  stronger  bill.  An  interest- 
ing instance  is  provided  by  the  Richmond 
Tlmes-Dlspatch.  This  leading  southern 
paper  editorially  rebuked  the  House  iar  vot- 
ing down  the  Keunedy-Ives  bUl,  on  th« 
grounds  that  any  law  was  better  than  none. 
But  now  It  takes  a  different  view.  It  calls 
the  proposed  law  -wishy-washy,  and  says; 
"This  year  the  need  to  halt  the  Inflationary 
wage-price  spiral  is  even  more  urgent.  The 
threat  of  sympathy  strikes  and  secondary 
boycotts  carries  the  full  weight  not  only  of 
the  striking  union,  but  also  the  threat  in- 
herent in  the  16  million  membership  of  the 
full  APL-CIO  syndicate.  Therein  lies  the 
greatest  danger  of  "union  monopoly.* 

"The  right  to  unionize,  to  bargain  collect- 
ively, and  to  strike  locally  should  not  be 
Impaired  (so  long  as  public  welfare  and  na- 
tional security  are  not  endangered).  But 
unless  the  threat  of  nationwide  strikes  In 
key  industries  is  removed,  the  inflationary 
trend  cannot  be  checked." 

The  country  has  the  right  to  a  labor  law 
which  will  protect  the  legitimate  Interest 
of  US  all.  including  union  members.  The 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  paa  such 
a  law. 

(From  the  High  Bridge  (N.J.)  Gazette,  Mar. 
5.  19591 

A  CRT  rox  Hklp 

Congress,  we  are  told.  Is  In  a  mood  to  en- 
act labor  legislation.  As  for  what  kind  It 
may  be.  there  is  the  distressingly  likely  pros- 
pect of  getting  the  ineffectual,  labor -dictat- 
ed. 1959  version  of  the  Kcnnedy-Ives  bill — 
now  known  as  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  or  S. 
505.  Debate  on  Uils  Innocuous  measure  be- 
gins any  day  now,  and — In  the  absence  of 
protests  from  home — there  U  good  reason  to 
expect  passage. 

A  vote  for  the  Kennedy  bUl  is  an  easy 
out  for  the  nervous  lawmaker  who.  for  a 
niunber  of  reasons,  may  prefer  not  to  irritate 
the  labor  bosses,  and  whose  constituents  are 
uninformed  or  Indifferent  or  both.  He  can 
then  please  the  labor  barons  and  pose  at  the 
same  time  as  a  champion  of  labor  union  re- 
form. On  the  other  hand,  the  conscientious 
Congreeeman  or  Senator  who  realizes  what 
a  phony  this  bill  is  must  be  a  very  brave 
man  to  vote  against  It  when  there  is  no  hint 
of  support  or  appreciation  from  the  home- 
folks. 

Whatever  you  may  have  heard,  this  is  no 
reform  bill.  It  does  not  strike  down  the 
vicious  and  indefensible  secondary  boycott, 
under  which  unions  may  attack  at  will  any 
customer  of  any  bixsiness  against  which  they 
claim  a  grievance,  real  or  fancied.  It  does 
not  outlaw  organizational  or  recognition 
picketing,  whereby  unions  may  Tlctimlzo  a 
business  and  abuse  workers  who  have  pre- 
viously voted  against  unionizing.  It  does 
nothing  to  wipe  out  in  free  and  democratic 
America  the  double  standard  of  conduct  un- 
der which  the  plain  people  are  expected  to 
be  law-abiding  and  labor  goons  have  come 
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to  be  considered  as  having  extralegal  rights 
In  the  dejaartments  of  Intimidation,  skuU- 
cracklng  and  the  destruction  of  property.  It 
does  not  even  protect  union  members  against 
the  very  sort  of  exploitation  rfvealed  in  the 
McClellan  labor  rackets  hearlrigs. 

But.  once  thU  bill  Is  passed,  it  will  be 
seized  upon  by  union  gaulelters  as  a  Federal 
"health  certificate,"  as  evidence  that  they 
have  been  piirifled  and  as  a  new  weapon  in 
more  aggressive  membership  drives  than  we 
have  jret  seen.  Correction  and  control  of 
racketeering,  hoodlumlsm  and  assorted  may- 
hem will  be  farther  off  than  ever.  Histori- 
cally, labor  legislation  Is  passed  by  Congress 
approximately  every  10  years. 

Useful  as  this  bill  could  be  to  the  union 
hierarchy— whose  "fat  cats"  will  bring  every 
pressure  to  bear  for  its  passage — It  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  rank  and  file  tmlon  member 
and  an  insult  to  the  public  at  large. 

It  Is  therefore  the  privilege  of  the  people 
to  resent  the  Kennedy  bill.  And  It  is  their 
duty  to  demand  of  their  servants  In  Congress 
that  it  be  thrown  out — bodily.  They  now 
have  the  choice  of  acting  immediately — or  re- 
penting at  long  lelstve. 

f  From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  World  Telegram 
*  Sun,  Mar.  30,  l»Sa| 

Look  Who's  Orro^tJi 

WliUa  Congress  timidly  toys  with  labor 
legUlatloo,  New  York  has  set  an  example  of 
action. 

The  Icglalattirt  lias  passed  a  bill  designed 
to  protect  rank-and-file  union  members — 
and  their  dues — from  the  kind  of  larceny, 
misuse,  and  assorted  hanky-panky  exposed 
repeatedly  in  the  hearings  of  the  McClellan 
rackets  conunittee. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  (3overr>oc  Rockefeller 
will  sign  the  measure,  since  <.t  was  lie  who 
proposed  it. 

Tba  bill  outlaws  mlshandllxkg  of  funds  by 
tinion  officers  or  agents.  It  bars  them  from 
engaging  in  conflict-of-interest  transactions. 
It  outlaws  acceptance  of  payoffs  from  em- 
ployers— the  kind  of  thievery  inherent  in 
sweetheart  contracts.  It  requires  full  finan- 
cial reports  to  the  State  and  the  member- 
ship. It  sets  penalties  of  fines  up  to  Sl.OOO 
and  prison  terms  up  to  a  year  for  willful 
violators  of  the  prescribed  fiduciary  obliga- 
tions. And  It  gives  labor  organizations  and 
union  members  the  right  to  bring  court 
action  for  redress  against  oAdals  wlxi  vio- 
late those  obligatlonB. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  stmllar  financial 
responsibilities  for  employers,  employer  as- 
sociations, and  labor  relations  consultants — 
and  outlawv  connivance  and  tirlbcry  on 
their  part. 

In  short,  it  is  basic  protection — ^long  over- 
«Iue — for  union  members  and  their  dues 
money.  As  one  legislator  put  It  in  Allxiny, 
the  only  union  ofBcials  who  have  anythh^ 
to  fear  from  the  bill  are  hoodlums  and 
racketeers. 

And  yet — 

The  State  AFL-CIO  opposed  the  measure. 
It  argued  that  the  States  should  let  the 
Federal  Crovernment  enact  a  law  that  would 
be   uniform   throughout  the  country. 

But  wh&t  happens  when  the  merest  hint 
of  any  such  action  by  Congresti  arises?  The 
AFL-CIO  marshals  its  national  strength  to 
prevent  any  genuinely  remedial  legislation. 

So.  in  eflect.  the  AFL-dO  was  saying  to 
the  legislature:  "Let's  coordinate  all  labor 
reform  legislation  at  the  national  level, 
where  we  can  knock  it  over  the  head." 

This  pata  the  auppoaedly  responsible 
heads  of  Aanericaii  organized  labor  in  the 
anomaloua  poaltton  of  worklnt;  against  the 
Intercsta  of  rank-and-file  unSon  members. 

We  think  theaa  AFL-CIO  leaders.  Stat* 
and  Federal,  b«tUi  take  a  look  in  the  mirror, 
observe  the  egg  on  their  faces,  anil  wise  up. 
On  them  it  looks  especially  bad. 


Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  was  or- 
dered reported  I  asked  my  staff  to  pre- 
pare an  analysis  of  the  bill,  setting  forth 
its  shortcomings.  The  analysis,  which 
is  entitled,  "The  Gimmicks  in  the  Lalxn* 
Reform  Bill  Favorably  Repoited  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,"  is  now  com- 
plete and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record.  It  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  reported  ver- 
sion of  S.  505.  as  wen  as  the  new  bill, 
S.  1555. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "GiMMrcKS"  in  the  Labor  Reform  Bux 
Favorablt  Reported  bt  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee 

Even  if  the  committee  bill  effectively  did 
everything  it  appears  to  do,  it  would  still  be 
largely  Inadequate  to  accomplish  the  job  of 
eliminating  or  even  substantially  diminish- 
ing abuses,  corruption,  and  racketeering  In 
the  labor-management  field.  Its  serious 
omissions  in  this  respect  must,  however,  be 
left  for  full  consideration  in  the  forthcom- 
ing minority  report.  In  this  analysis  the 
sole  purpose  will  be  to  demonstrate  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
belle  their  own  appearance,  and  in  fact  do 
not  give  employees  and  union  members  the 
rights,  benefits,  and  protections  which  are 
claimed  for  them. 

I.  Fiduciary  obligation  of  vmlon  officials 
(sec.  a(b) )  :  The  bill  does  no  more  than  de- 
clare that  It  encourages  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  fiduciary  responsibilities  by  union 
officials  by  requiring  them  to  make  certain 
financial  reports.  But  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "fiduciary"  In  what  Is  In  fact  merely 
the  bill's  preamble,  an  impression  is  created 
that  something  is  being  done  about  the 
fiduciary  obligations  of  union  officials.  The 
Democrats  rejected  a  Republican  amend- 
ment imposing  fiduciary  status  on  union  of- 
ficials and  giving  union  meml>ers  a  right  to 
sue  in  the  Federal  coiirts  for  breach  thereof. 

IL  Who  Is  a  union  officer?  The  sanctions 
of  the  committee  bill  are  exclusively  crimi- 
nal and  are  directed  mainly  at  union  "offi- 
csrs"  who  fail  to  comply  with  Its  require- 
ments— reporting  of  financial  matters,  and 
regiilation  of  trusteeships,  and  of  union  elec- 
tions. The  VS.  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  a  union's  "officers"  are  only  those  offl- 
clals  who  are  so  designated  by  the  xinlon's 
constitution  and  that  function  is  not  tha 
test.  Thus,  a  union  can  rewrite  its  consti- 
tution so  as  to  have  only  a  single  officer,  its 
president  for  example.  That  means  that 
those  ofllclals  who  p>erform  the  duties  of 
vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  bvisiness 
agent,  organizer,  manager,  member  of  an  ex- 
ecutive board  or  other  union  governing  body 
are  not  officers  and  hence  completely  free 
from  the  bill's  requirements  or  sanctions. 
The  Democrats  rejected  a  Republican  amend- 
ment defining  "union  officers"  to  Include  all 
of  these  governing  or  policymaking  officials. 

m.  Loans  by  unions  to  union  officers,  mem- 
bers, and  employees  (sec.  101  (b)  (4) )  :  Unions 
must  report  all  loans  to  union  members  and 
officials  aggregating  more  than  $250.  This 
enables  the  xuilon  leadership  to  make  loans 
of  1250  or  less  to  favored  members  or  offi- 
cials, to  deny  them  to  those  union  people 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  oppose  the 
leadership,  and  to  act  In  this  discriminatory 
fashion  without  letting  the  membership 
know  about  It.  A  more  effective  device  for 
pennttting  an  Incumbent  union  leadership 
to  use  union  funds  for  perpetuating  itself  in 
office  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Nevertheless, 
the  Democrats  rejected  a  Republican  amend- 
tnent  to  require  reporting  of  all  such  loans, 
regardless  of  amount,  which  Is  fast  what  the 
Mil  requires  with  respect  to  loans  made  by 
a  union  to  any  business  enterprise. 


IV.  Conflict-of-interest  reporting  by  union 
OfBcials  (see.  102(a)):  Section  102(a)  re- 
quires every  union  officer  and  every  imion 
employee  receiving  an  annual  gross  of  more 
than  95.000  (except  mere  clerical  employees) 
to  report  any  conflict-of-interest  transaction 
as  set  forth  In  the  bill.  Generally,  these 
transactions  are  such  as  to  put  the  union 
man  on  both  sides  of  a  labor-management 
situation  at  the  same  time,  and  they  thus 
constitute  a  breach  of  his  duty  to  his  union. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  definition  of  "officer" 
in  the  bill,  all  union  policymaking  and  gov- 
erning officials  not  designated  as  officers  In 
the  constitution,  and  who,  if  they  are  on  the 
union  payroll,  receive  less  than  $5,000  per 
year,  are  freed  from  the  requirement  of  re- 
porting these  fundamentally  unethical  trans- 
actions. This  provides  a  gaping  loophole  for 
thoee  dishonest  union  ofBcials  whose  main 
source  of  income  is  derived  not  from  their 
union  salaries  but  from  their  conflict-of- 
interest  transactions.  The  Democrats  reject- 
ed a  Republican  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  $5,000  salary  limitation  which  would 
have  then  required  all  ncMiclerieal  union  em- 
ployees to  report  these  transactions.  The 
Democrats,  however,  did  knock  out  the  $2,500 
limitation  on  reporting  of  expenditures  by 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
employees. 

V.  Conflict-of-interest  benefits  derived 
through  a  dununy  or  strawman  setup:  The 
Democrats  rejected  a  Republican  amend- 
Rient  designated  to  require  reporting  of  bene- 
fits derived  by  a  tinion  official  in  a  conflict- 
of-interest  situation  where  the  union  official 
gets  bis  unethical  take  from  a  third  party 
intermediary. 

VL  Exemption  of  snudl  unions  (sec. 
101(d) ) :  Having  agreed  in  subconunittee  to 
a  Repubhcan  amendment  eliminating  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  to  exempt  small 
unions  and  employers  from  the  financial  re- 
porting requirements,  the  Democrats,  in  full 
committee,  put  it  back  in  again.  Their  ar- 
gument was  tliat  such  reporting  would  b« 
btu'densome  to  many  small  unions.  How- 
ever, the  bill  already  contains  a  provision 
authorising  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  sim- 
plified reports  where  full  reports  would  be 
burdensome.  The  result  of  retaining  this 
exemption  is  to  make  it  possit>le  for  Bon>e 
of  the  most  corrupt  xinlons.  such  as  the 
Johnny  Dio  paper  locals,  having  few,  or  even 
no  members,  to  evade  the  finanrlal  reporting 
requirements  ot  the  bilL 

VII.  Information  in  required  financial  re- 
ports to  be  made  available  to  union  members 
(sec.  101(c>):  This  provision  sounds  as  if 
union  members  would  be  given  tl^  informa- 
tion iveeesBary  for  them  to  keep  their  uni(x^ 
officials  honest.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
ceptive. Neither  the  union  member,  nor 
even  the  Secretary,  can  tell  by  looking  at  one 
of  these  required  financial  reports  whether 
it  is  accurate,  erroneous,  ot  deliberately  fal- 
sified. In  order  to  determine  that,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  compare  the  report  with  tha 
basic  union  books,  records,  and  accounts 
from  which  the  reports  have  been  prepared. 
It  is  only  then  that  discrepancies  might  be- 
come evident.  The  bill  falls  to  provide  that 
union  members  be  given  access  to  these  basic 
documents.  A  Republican  an^ndment  to 
that  eflect  was  rejected.  It  was  argued  that 
the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  access  to  these 
records  and  that  Is  enough  to  assiire  that 
reports  filed  will  not  be  falsified.  This  as- 
sertion is  entirely  unsound.  The  best  source 
of  information  would  be  alert  union  mem- 
bers who  had  discovered  falsifications  after 
comparing  the  basic  union  records  with  the 
filed  reports.  Having  no  access  to  these  basic 
records,  union  members  are  rendered  largely 
useless  as  sources  of  tnformatlon  for  sntA 
misconduct.  The  Secretary,  under  the  bill, 
must  rely  either  on  the  htt-and-miss  method 
of  spot  (decking  a  sampling  of  the  filed  re^ 
ports,  or  on  eomplstnts  unsupported  by  con- 
crete evMenee.  Which  of  these  la  he  to  tn< 
vestigate?     No  one  can  say.     ThU  omission 
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renders  the  financial  filing  requirements  of 
the  bill  almost  entirely  worthless  despite  its 
specious  appearance  of  effectiveness. 

VIII.  Preservation  of  basic  union  records 
(sec.  105,  108(c)):  The  committee  bill  re- 
quires the  making;  and  preservation  of  the 
records  upon  which  the  filed  financial  reports 
are  based  and  Imposes  severe  penalties  for 
their  destruction  or  concealment.  This  adds 
to  the  Impression  that  the  bill's  procedure 
for  public  dlsclosiu-e  of  union  financial  af- 
fairs is  being  effectively  safeguarded.  But 
the  very  people  who  are  most  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  the  union  members, 
are  denied  access  to  these  carefully  safe- 
guarded records,  a  right  enjoyed  by  corporate 
stockholders  with  respect  to  corporation 
records  In  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

IX.  Embezzlement  of  \mlon  funds  (sec. 
109(a) )  :  This  makes  embezzlement  of  union 
funds  a  Federal  crime.  Embezzlement  of  any 
kind  is  already  a  crime  in  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  local  laws  are  not 
being  properly  enforced.  This  provision  gives 
union  members  nothing  they  do  not  already 
liave. 

X.  Suits  by  union  members  to  recover  em- 
bezzled union  funds  (sec.  109(b)):  Union 
members  seem  to  be  given  the  right  to  sue  In 
a  Federal  or  State  court  any  union  oCQcer 
who  has  been  convicted  of  embezzling  union 
funds,  for  the  recovery  of  such  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  union.  But  this  right  accrues 
so  long  after  the  act  of  embezzlement  oc- 
curred that  even  if  the  suit  Is  successful  there 
is  small  likelihood  that  the  stolen  funds  will 
not  have  been  dissipated.  Thus,  the  officer 
must  first  be  suspected,  then  investigated, 
then  Indicted,  tried,  and  finally  convicted. 
Kven  then  the  suit  can't  be  brought  by  the 
union  member  until  6  months  after  the 
union's  officers  have  rejected  his  demand  that 
they  bring  such  suit  themselves.  The  period 
between  the  indictment  and  the  suit  by  the 
union  member  could  easily  span  several  years. 
Furthermore,  this  apparent  right  of  the 
union  member  to  sue  is  so  hedged  about  by 
restrictions  and  limitations  that  he  Is  far 
better  off  suing  in  a  State  court  under  State 
law.  In  most  States  he  could  bring  suit 
•s  soon  as  the  money  was  misappropriated;  he 
would  not  need  to  wait  even  for  indictment 
of  the  embezzling  official;  he  would  not  have 
to  show  criminal  Intent;  and  he  could  secure 
a  Judgment  upon  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  rather  than  wait  for  a  criminal 
conviction  requiring  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  And  finally  the  committee  bill, 
as  a  further  condition  of  bringing  this  suit, 
requires  the  union  member  to  get  leave  of  the 
court  upon  a  sworn  application  and  for  good 
cause  shown.  These  three  additional  condi- 
tions transform  what  appears  to  be  a  right 
to  sue  into  a  mere  privilege  dependent  upon 
the  coxirt's  discretion.  Under  State  law.  he 
could  sue  as  of  right  without  being  subject 
to  these  conditions,  conditions  incidentally, 
which  the  law  imposes  very  rarely,  only  in 
unusual  tjrpes  of  cases,  and  never  hereto- 
fore in  this  type  of  legal  action.  Thus,  upon 
examination,  this  so-called  right  to  sue  for 
recovery  of  embezzled  funds  turns  out  to  be 
a  snare  and  a  delusion  which  no  lawyer  would 
ever  advise  his  client  to  utilize.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  Republicans  secured  ac- 
ceptance of  an  amendment  preserving  the 
remedies  of  union  members  under  State  law 
in  this  type  of  proceeding.  Without  this 
amendment,  union  members  would  have  been 
stripped  of  their  existing  rights  and  given 
literally  nothing  In  return. 

XI.  Payments  by  employers  to  representa- 
tives of  his  employees  (sec.  Ill)  :  The  com- 
mittee bill  makes  it  a  crime  for  an  employer 
to  give  anything  of  value  "to  any  representa- 
tive of  his  employees."  The  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  term  "representative"  la 
not  limited  to  a  representative  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes.    Thus  It  is  possible  for 


an  employer  to  commit  a  crime  if  he  gives  a 
material  reward  to  the  president  of  his  em- 
ployees' bowling  league  for  his  success  in  run- 
ning a  bowling  tournament.  Such  president 
is  a  "representative  of  his  employees"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  bill.  A  Republican 
amendment  to  eliminate  this  possibility  was 
rejected. 

XII.  Payments  by  employers  to  union  of- 
ficials (sec.  Ill )  :  This  section  also  makes  it  a 
crime  for  an  employer  to  give  or  lend  any- 
thing of  value  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
union  with  Intent  to  Infiuence  his  decisions, 
actions  or  duties  as  a  "representative  of  em- 
ployees" (again  that  dangerous  phrase)  or  as 
a  union  "officer  or  employee."  If  this  were 
merely  Intended  to  outlaw  bribery  of  union 
officials,  that  is  already  Illegal  under  all  State 
laws.  But  the  term  "influence"  Includes  acts, 
which  are  not  technically  bribery — what 
seems  to  be  aimed  at  Is  prohibiting  the  sub- 
version of  union  officials  in  the  performance 
of  their  union  duties.  But  why  should  such 
subversion  be  criminal  only  if  It  is  committed 
by  an  employer,  even  if  the  employer  and  the 
subverted  official's  union  have  absolutely  no 
relations  with  each  other?  (The  bill's 
language  Includes  such  a  situation  in  Its 
scope).  If  the  subversion  of  union  officials 
is  reprehensible  and  merits  outlawing,  why 
shouldn't  it  be  outlawed  regardless  of  who 
does  the  subverting?  As  the  bill  now  reads, 
a  Jimmy  Hoffa  or  Dave  Beck  can  subvert  the 
president  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  by  pay- 
ing him  to  give  up  an  organizing  campaign 
so  that  the  Teamsters  can  take  it  over,  and  no 
crime  is  committed.  But  if  an  employer  in 
the  steel  Industry  gives  something  of  value 
to  his  acquaintance,  the  head  of  a  textile 
workers  union,  to  persuade  him  to  Influence 
his  union  to  change  Its  political  line,  that 
would  be  a  crime  under  the  bill.  A  Republi- 
can amendment  to  make  It  a  crime  for  any 
person  (not  merely  an  employer)  to  subvert  a 
union  official  was  rejected  by  the  Democrats. 

Xin.  Extortion  to  permit  the  unloading 
of  freight-carrying  motor  vehicles  (section 
111):  This  section  makes  it  a  crime  for  a 
union  or  any  of  its  representatives  or  em- 
ployees to  demand  from  a  truck  driver  or 
his  employer  a  fee  or  charge  for  the  unload- 
ing of  the  truck's  cargo.  This  is  extortion 
and  Is  already  illegal  under  State  law  and 
in  all  probability  under  Federal  law  (the 
Hobbs  Act)  as  well.  Hence,  the  extortion 
rarely  takes  this  obvious  form.  What  usually 
happens  is  that  the  union  or  union  official 
seeking  to  exact  a  fee  for  permitting  the 
truck  to  be  unloaded,  requires  the  operator 
to  Join  the  union  and  pay  a  sizable  initia- 
tion fee  even  if  he  hves  and  works  in  an- 
other locality  and  belongs  to  another  union, 
even  if  it  is  merely  another  local  of  the  ex- 
torting union.  This  gives  the  deal  an  ap- 
pearance of  legitimate  labor  activity  but  it 
is  nothing  but  disguised  extortion  The 
Democrats  rejected  a  Republican  amend- 
ment designed  to  outlaw  this  kind  of  racket. 

XIV.  Extortion  picketing  (section  111): 
This  makes  it  a  crime  to  picket  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  picketed  employer  to 
pay  off  an  individual  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  picket  line.  Again,  this  Is  naked  extor- 
tion and  is  already  a  crime  both  under  State 
and  Federal  law  (the  Hobbs  Act).  Hence. 
this  provision,  like  the  previous  one.  is  mere 
window-dressing  designed  to  create  an  Im- 
pression that  the  committee  bill  does  some- 
thing effective  about  certain  Indefensible 
types  of  picketing  which  are  just  as  frequent 
as  this  type  of  extortion  picketing  is  rare. 
It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Recognition 
and  organizational  picketing  where  the  em- 
ployees clearly  do  not  want  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  picketing  union  and  which 
frequently  is  carried  on  to  force  the  em- 
ployer to  violate  the  law  by  recognizing  such 
a  union  la  left  completely  untouched.  More- 
over, even  within  Its  own  narrow  scope,  the 
provision  is  speciovis.     The  picketing  is  Il- 


legal only  If  it  Is  for  the  enrichment  of  an 
Individual — if  the  ill-gotten  gains  go  to  the 
racketeering  union  itself,  it  is  not  illegal. 
And  there  Is  no  illegality  Involved  In  threau 
to  engage  In  such  picketing  nor  In  causing 
or  attempting  to  cause  others  to  so  engage. 
The  Democrats  rejected  Republican  amend- 
ments to  remedy  these  defects,  and  they  re- 
main to  mislead  the  public  Into  thinking 
that  another  labor  abuse  has  been  corrected. 

XV.  Reporting  requirements  in  connec- 
tion with  trusteeships  imposed  on  locals  by 
international  unions  (section  201):  This 
section  requires  international  unioru  to  file 
reports  giving  specified  information  about 
any  trusteeships  over  a  local.  The  docu- 
ments, books,  records,  etc.  which  the  union 
makes  or  keeps  and  upon  which  these  re- 
ports are  based  must  not  be  destroyed  or 
concealed.  But  union  members  (including 
even  those  in  the  trusteed  locals)  are  not 
given  access  to  these  basic  records  and  hence 
can  rarely  know  if  the  filed  reports  are  ac- 
curate or  falsified.  There  Is.  moreover,  no 
requirement  that  such  basic  records  must 
be  made  and  kept  by  the  union  in  the  fL'^t 
Instance.  The  only  applicable  provision  in 
this  connection  is  section  105  which  merely 
requires  unions  to  make  and  keep  basic 
records  in  connection  with  financial  trans- 
actions. Inasmuch  as  the  trusteeship  re- 
porting requirements  Include  nothing  of 
a  financial  nature,  the  only  requirement  la 
that  they  not  be  destroyed  or  concealed  If 
the  union  chooses  to  make  or  keep  them, 
which  it  need  not  do. 

XVI.  Probable  cause  in  connection  with  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  bring  suit  to  enforce 
the  trtisteeship  and  election  provisions  of 
the  bill  (sees.  204  and  302) :  At  Republi- 
can insistence,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
giving  the  Secretary  power  similar  to  that 
of  other  regulatory  agencies  to  Investigata 
for  violations  of  the  bill's  financial  reporting 
requirements.  This  was  done  by  striking 
out  the  restrictive  phrase  "probable  cause" 
to  believe  violations  had  been  committed  and 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  Investigate  when 
he  believes  violations  had  been  committed  or 
are  about  to  be  committed.  Retention  of 
the  original  language,  particularly  the  phrase 
"probable  cause"  would  have  completely 
nullified  the  Secretary's  investigative  effec- 
tiveness. Nevertheless,  the  restrictive  phrase 
"probable  cause"  is  still  retained  In  two 
other  significant  parts  of  the  bill.  Section 
204  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  sue  in 
a  Federal  court  to  remedy  violations  of  the 
bill's  triisteeshlp  provisions  and  section  302 
to  remedy  violations  of  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  the  election  and  removal  of  union 
officers.  In  each  case,  however,  the  same 
three  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's bringing  suit.  First,  he  must  have 
a  complaint  from  a  union  member:  and 
second,  he  must  have  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve (1)  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  and 
(2)  that  It  has  not  been  remedied.  And  Just 
as  the  Secretary's  power  to  Investigate  was 
limited  by  the  phrase  "probable  cause."  so 
is  his  p>ower  to  sue  on  behalf  of  those  com- 
plaining union  members  to  whom  the  bill 
does  not  guarantee  the  access  to  the  basic 
union  records  which  would  enable  them  to 
fxu-nlsh  the  evidence  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  a  showing  of  probable  catise. 
Thus,  this  combination  of  lack  of  access  to 
basic  union  records,  coupled  with  the  re- 
quirement to  show  probable  cause.  In  effect, 
renders  the  remedies  under  the  trusteeship 
and  election  provisions  almost  wholly  Illu- 
sory. Suffice  It  to  say  that  no  comparabla 
Federal  statute  in  the  labor  field  condltlont 
a  suit  upon  probable  cause,  neither  the  Taft- 
Hartley.  Fair  Labor  Standards,  nor  Walsli- 
Healey  Acts.  The  Democrats  rejected  Re- 
publican amendments  to  strike  out  probable 
cause  as  was  done  In  connection  with  tha 
Secretary's  Investigative  powers,  but  no  rea- 
son for  this  difference  In  treatment  has  yet 
been  forthcoming. 
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XVII.  Rights  of  candidates  for  union  office 
(sec.  301(b)):  This  section  purports  to 
guarantee  rival  candidates  for  union  office 
the  same  facilities  for  reaching  the  member- 
ship as  the  Incumbent  officers.  Senator 
Prouty's  proposal  to  give  them  access  to  the 
union  membership  lists  for  30  days  was  first 
accepted,  then  rejected  by  the  Democrats  in 
fuvor  of  a  i»-ovlsion  which  does  not  give 
Ktich  access  but  purports-  to  provide  equal 
campaigning  facilities  for  all  candidates. 
The  Joker  in  this  one  is  that  the  machinery 
all  remains  In  the  hands  of  the  Incumbent 
officers. 

XVIII.  Secret  ballot  in  union  elections 
(sec.  502(j)):  This  section  defines  "secret 
ballot."  but  does  not  exclude  voting  by 
proxy.  The  Democrats  rejecte<l  a  Republican 
amendment  to  assure  that  priixy  voting  was 
prohibited,  thus  leaving  a  loophole  for  elec- 
tion abuses. 

XIX.  Preservation  of  election  and  conven- 
tion records  (sec.  301; :  This  section  requires 
union  officials  to  preserve  for  1  year  all  bal- 
lots, election  records,  credentials  of  conven- 
tion delegates,  and  all  minutes  and  other 
convention  records  pertaining  to  the  election 
of  officers.  But  again  there  is  no  provision 
requiring  that  access  be  given  to  these  rec- 
ords to  union  members  or  evtn  rival  candi- 
dates. Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  can  begin 
court  action  for  violation  of  the  election  pro- 
visions only  upon  complaint  of  a  union  mem- 
ber, and  upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause. 
It  is  obvious  that  his  remed.al  powers  are 
sadly  restricted.  How  can  a  complaining 
union  member  secure  evidence  amounting 
to  probable  cause  of  a  TloUitlon  if  he  is 
denied  accees  to  the  basic  election  records 
and  documents?  Again  we  hiive  an  appear- 
ance of  a  remedy  without  the  reality. 

XX.  Preemption  of  State  laws  by  bill's 
election  provisions  (sec.  303):  This  section 
specifically  preempts  all  State  laws  dealing 
with  challenging  a  union  election  which  has 
already  been  conducted,  thus  making  the 
bill's  provisions  In  this  respect  the  sole  rem- 
edy available  to  union  members.  The  catch 
here  Is  that  many  State  laws  provide  more 
expeditious  and  effective  remedies  in  this 
area  than  does  the  committee  bill.  The 
Democrats  rejected  a  Republican  amendment 
to  preserve  remedies  available  under  State 
law. 

XXI.  Union  organizations  known  as  con- 
ferences. Joint  councils.  State  and  district 
councils,  and  other  associations  of  unions 
(sec.  501(h)(1):  The  McClellan  Rackets 
Committee  bearings  revealed  that  some  of 
the  worst  manifestations  of  corruption  and 
racketeering  in  the  labor  movement  were 
to  be  found  In  organizations  which  are  asso- 
ciations of  labor  unions  rather  than  of  indi- 
vidual employees,  such  as  conferences.  Joint 
boards.  State  and  district  labor  councils,  etc. 
The  most  notorious  example,  of  coiirse.  are 
the  regional  conferences  into  which  the 
Teamsters  are  divided,  pErtlcularly  the 
Western  Confwence  of  Teamsters  formerly 
headed  by  Frank  Brewster.     Associations  of 

'  this  kind  are  not  labor  orgar  izations  under 
^  existing  law  nor  would  they  be  under  the 
'  committee  bill  for  they  do  not  bargain  col- 
lectively, do  not  represent  employees  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purposes,  do  not  enter 
Into  collective  bargaining  agreements,  and 
employees  neither  participate  In  tholr  activ- 
ities nor  hold  direct  membership  therein. 
Hence,  these  organizations,  many  of  them 
extremely  corrupt,  as  well  as  their  officers 
and  employees,  are  left  completely  untouched 
by  the  committee  bill.  Republican  amend- 
ments to  remedy  this  were  rejected. 

XXn.  The  no  man's  land  problem  (sec. 
601)  :  The  no  man's  land  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  In  labor-management  re- 
l.itlons.  Senator  Kennedy  himself  has  ad- 
mitted that  his  own  original  proposal  in 
his  bill  to  compel  the  National  Labor  ReU- 
tlons  Board  to  exercise  all  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  take  every  case  even  if  it  was  pri- 


marily local  In  character.  Is  not  an  accept- 
able solution.  Nevertheless  the  majority  ac- 
cepted SenatcM'  Moasx's  amendment,  now  In 
the  committee  bill,  which  for  all  practical 
purposes,  does  exactly  what  the  original 
Kennedy  bill  would  have  done  but  appears 
to  be  doing  something  different.  It  requires 
the  Federal  Board  to  assert  all  of  its  Juris- 
diction but  permits  It  to  cede  Jtirisdictlon 
(in  cases  which  are  primarily  local)  to  the 
State*  to  administer  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
but  only  through  an  administrative  agency 
and  not  through  the  State  courts.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  these  State  agen- 
cies would  be  mere  arms  of  the  ^deral  Board 
subject  to  Its  control  in  every  significant 
respect,  and  all  Judicial  appeals  would  be 
through  the  Federal  courts  exclusively.  To 
implement  this  provision  would  require  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  enact  new  legislation 
and  40  of  them,  which  do  not  now  have  such 
an  agency,  to  create  one.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances It  might  well  take  decades  be- 
fore they  all  took  the  necessary  legislative 
action.  But  the  scheme  so  completely  ne- 
gates the  sovereign  character  of  the  several 
States,  that  it  is  Impossible  to  believe  that 
any  of  them  would  voluntarily  submit  one 
of  their  Independent  governmental  agencies, 
to  the  sutxirdinate.  even  degrading  status,  to 
which  the  proposal  would  reduce  them.  But 
behind  this  completely  unrealistic  provision, 
hidden  like  a  raisin  in  a  cake,  is  the  con- 
crete fact  that  if  the  proposal  is  adopted, 
the  Federal  Board  would  be  compelled  to 
take  every  case  affecting  interstate  conunerce. 
The  present  time  lag  of  the  Board  in  case 
handling  is  about  2  years.  This  provision 
would  extend  it  to  3.  possibly  4  years.  The 
small  employer,  his  employees,  and  the 
unions  which  deal  with  them  would  be  given 
a  forum  which  they  do  not  now  have,  but 
they  still  wouldn't  get  the  quick  and  ef- 
fective relief  they  so  urgently  need.  The 
"no  man's  land  "  would  be  eliminated,  but  the 
"no  man's  land"  problem  would  remain  as 
unsolved  as  it  is  now. 

XXIII.  Communications  between  attorney 
and  client:  From  time  immemorial  the  com- 
munications made  by  a  client  to  his  lawyer, 
like  those  between  patient  and  doctor,  priest 
and  penitent,  etc.,  have  been  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  the  right  to  keep  these  communi- 
cations confidential  Is  protected  by  law  in 
every  Slate  in  the  Union.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill,  particularly 
those  that  require  reporting  by  labor  rela- 
tions consultants,  experts  or  advisers  raise 
a  problem  in  this  regard  because  many  of 
these  people  are  lawyers  and  the  people  for 
whom  they  act  are  their  clients.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  within  the  past  few 
weeks  vigorously  urged  that  the  labor  bills 
specifically  protect  this  traditional  aspect  of 
the  attorney-client  relationship.  The  Re- 
publicans offered  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  which  the  Democrats  rejected,  their 
position  seeming  to  be  that  it  is  already  pro- 
tected under  existing  law.  As  Indicated, 
that  is  certainly  true  under  State  law — but 
it  is  questionable  if  there  is  any  Federal  law 
which  provides  similar  protection. 

XXIV.  Allocation  of  Jurisdiction  as  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  contained  in  various  provisions  cf 
the  committee  bill:  The  committee  bill  dis- 
tributes Its  remedies  as  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  accordance 
with  no  discernible  standard  or  consistent 
principle.  Some  remedies  are  exclusively 
Federal,  some  are  left  to  the  States  and 
denied  to  the  Federal  Government,  some  are 
given  to  the  States  but  only  if  they  apply 
Federal  law,  and  some  are  allocated  to  both 
the  States  and  Federal  Government.  In 
some  Instances,  the  majority  insisted  upon 
exclusive  Federal  Jtn-isdiction  asserting  that 
absolute  uniformity  was  essential;  in  others. 
It  was  Insisted  that  diversity  of  treatment 
under  varying  State  laws  was  preferable. 
The  following  are  the  eight  major  provisions 


In  which  an  allocation  of  Jurisdiction  wa« 
made: 

1.  Fiduciary  obllgaUona:  The  bill  creates 
no  Federal  fiduciai-y  nor  remedy.  This  is 
left  entirely  to  the  States,  which  In  fact, 
have  no  statutory  law  on  the  subject  and 
very  little  case  law.  Interestingly,  New  York 
State  has  Just  enacted  a  labor  reform  bill 
which  imposes  stringent  fiduciary  obliga- 
tions on  union  officials  and  gives  union 
members  themselves  the  right  to  sue  for 
breach  thereof.  But  the  New  York  State 
APL-CIO,  the  largest  State  labor  federation 
in  the  country,  with  over  2  million  members, 
opposed  the  bill,  its  principal  objection  being 
that  State  governments  should  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  enact  a  law  that 
would  have  a  uniform  effect  throughout  the 
country.  This  Is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  D«nocrats  in  commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  fiduciary  obligations 
and  remedies. 

2.  Suits  to  recover  embezzled  union  funds: 
But.  having  taken  this  position  on  fiduciar- 
ies, the  Democrats  made  an  exception  per- 
mitutig  luUon  members  to  sue  In  either  State 
or  Federal  courts  under  Federal  law  to  re- 
cover embezsded  union  funds  while  preserv- 
ing their  right  to  bring  a  similar  suit  under 
State  law  In  State  courts.  No  reason  for  the 
distinction  in  treatment  Is  discernible. 

3.  Embezzlement  of  union  funds:  This  Is 
made  a  Federal  crime  while  preserving  the 
right  of  the  States  to  prosecute  In  State 
courts  as  a  State  crime. 

4.  Extortion  picketing:  This  adds  a  new 
Federal  crime  although  It  Is  already  a  crime 
under  State  law  (which  Is  not  preempted) 
and  probably  a  Federal  crime  as  well  under 
the  Hobbs  antlracketeerlng  statute.  What 
the  effect  Is  on  the  Hobbs  Act,  nobody  knows. 

6.  Extortion  to  permit  unloading  of 
trucks:  Adds  a  new  Federal  crime  although 
It  Is  already  a  crime  under  State  law  (which 
Is  not  preempted)  and  probably  a  Federal 
crime  as  well  under  the  Hobbs  Act,  the 
effect  upon  which  is  again  unknown. 

6.  Trusteeships: 

( a )  Creates  a  Federal  court  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  violation. 

(b)  Doesn't  preempt  State  law  remedies. 
but  if  union  member  chooses  the  Federal 
remedy  (through  the  Secretary)  he  cant  use 
the  State  remedy. 

7.  Election  safeguards: 

(a)  Creates  a  Federal  court  action  by  the 
Secretary  to  challenge  an  election  which 
has  already  been  held  and  preempts  any 
similar  State  remedy.  The  Secretary's 
remedy  Is  exclusive  and  is  the  only  one  the 
union  member  may  use — he  loses  his  State 
remedy. 

(b)  But  if  there  are  abuses  In  connection 
with  an  election  prior  to  its  being  held,  the 
bill  provides  no  Federal  remedy  at  all.  The 
union  member's  only  relief  can  come  only 
through  whatever  State  law  may  exist  on 
this  subject. 

8.  The  no  man's  land:  Here,  everything  is 
turned  over  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  sole  unrealis- 
tic exception  that  the  States  may  admin- 
ister the  Federal  law  only  (Taft-Hartley) 
through  administrative  agencies  and  not  the 
courts.  These  agencies  would  be  virtually 
arms  of  the  Federal  Labor  Board  with  little 
or  no  independent  power  or  status,  and  In 
tuiy  event  would  be  permitted  to  take  only 
those  cases  which  were  primarily  local  In 
character,  and  where  although  technically 
there  was  an  effect  on  interstate  commerce, 
such  effect  was  remote  and  insubstantial. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HATE  BOMBINGS 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
ceived word  over  the  news  tickers  the 
radio,  and  television  this  morning  of  an 
explosion  which  damaged  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rayfleld,  of  Collins 
Park,  a  suburb  of  Wilmington.  Del.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rayfleld  are  Negroes. 

This  represents  one  of  those  situations 
which  indicate  that  a  home  has  been 
bombed  by  way  of  intimidation,  to  keep 
people  from  living  in  a  certain  section  of 
a  town. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  a  number  of  measures  to  deal 
with  such  incidents,  which  are  popularly 
called  "hate  bombings,"  such  as  that 
which  occurred  in  Collins  Park  last  night. 
I  am  sponsoring  one  bill.  The  admin- 
istration has  such  a  bill.  The  majority 
leader  has  such  a  bill. 

I  think  this  is  a  rather  grim  punctua- 
tion mark  showing  the  urgency  for  get- 
ting action  upon  those  bills.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this 
situation,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
shall  have  early  action  upon  the  so-called 
hate  bombing  bills,  in  an  effort  to  make 
some  measurable  progress  at  an  early 
date,  and  to  enable  the  FBI  to  act  on 
these  situations  which  we  have  now  ob- 
served occur  not  only  in  the  South,  but 
in  a  northern  State — in  this  instance — 
in  Delaware. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  31.  1958,  the  committee  on 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  issued  a  report  on 
Presidential  inability.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  report  comes  out 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  solution 
contained  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161 
of  the  85th  Congress,  which  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  of  the  present 
Congress,  which  I  introduced  along  with 
Senators  Dirksen  and  Hennings,  and 
which  is  pending  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  published 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  this  report 
by  the  committee  and  a  letter  from  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Cornelius  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  to  Senator  Eastland,  bringing  the 
committee's  report  to  the  attention  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  also  call  attention  to  an  article  on 
this  same  subject  which  was  contained 
in  the  December  19,  1958.  edition  of  the 
Yale  Law  Review.  This  is  an  article  by 
the  ex-Attorney  General.  Mr.  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  and  it,  too,  comes  out 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  same 
solution  to  this  vexing  problem.  Mr. 
President,  this  question  of  Presidential 
inability  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 


the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  on  March  9,  1959.  There 
was  a  general  disposition  in  favor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  with  minor 
subcommittee  amendments.  The  sub- 
committee favored  prompt  action  on  this 
measure,  but  it  was  decided  to  invite  the 
present  distinguished  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Rogers,  to  give  further  testimony, 
before  taking  final  action  on  the  meas- 
ure. However.  I  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee can  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  very 
near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Cadwauider,  Wickersham  &  Tait. 

New  York.  March  19,  1959. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dea9  Senator  Eastiand:  You  wlU  recall 
that  former  Attorney  General  Brownell.  when 
he  submitted  his  statement  on  Presidential 
inability  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Cotnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  on  April  1.  1957. 
%tated  that  the  problem  of  continuation  of 
'orderly  government  If  a  President  was  un- 
able to  act  was  a  practical  problem  of  Gov- 
ernment which  should  be  met  without  delay. 

The  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  which  has  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  Presidential  Inability  for  some  time 
past  made  a  unanimous  rej)ort  which  wat 
approvad  In  January  of  this  year  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  by  unanimous  vote,  copy  of 
which  I  enclose. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  I  am  In- 
structed to  request  that  your  committee  give 
consideration  to  this  vital  question  and  It  l8 
our  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  Is  necessary  and 
that  It  should  take  the  form  that  we  have 
recommended  as  set  forth  at  the  top  of 
page  3  of  our  report. 

You  will  note  also  our  conclusion  that 
last  year's  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161, 
which  died  with  final  adjournment  of  the 
85th  Congress,  seems  to  us  to  be  preferable 
to  the  other  methods  that  have  been  sug- 
gested In  the  event  that  your  committee 
should  not  a^ree  with  our  recommendations. 

In  the  sincere  hope  that  your  committee 
will  not  allow  this  vital  question  to  die  again 
In  committee,  we  urge  you  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  your  committee  for  consideration 
and  action. 

In  this  atomic  age  the  present  nebulous 
situation  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  unless 
corrected  could  easily  lead  to  disaster. 

With  personal  regards. 
Faithfully  yours. 

CoRNELitTS  W.  Wickersham. 

New  York  State  Bar  Association — Report 
OF  Committee  on  Federai.  Constitution, 
December  31.  1958 

To  the  Members  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association: 

report  recommending  amendment  on  presi- 
dential  INABIUTT 

The  Federal  Constitution  now  leaves  open 
the  determination  of  what  constitutes  in- 
ability of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  falls  to  provide  the  method  of  determin- 
ing either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
disability.  This  fact  has  been  a  matter  of 
embarrassment  to  the  Government  in  the 
past  and  could  be  a  matter  of  national  dis- 
aster in  the  futvire. 

The  problem  arises  under  the  fifth  clause 
of  section  1  of  article  II,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 


inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  ofDcer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 

Thus  Congress  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  in- 
ability of  both  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  Presi- 
dent, until  the  disability  is  removed,  or  a 
President  elected.  In  consequence.  Congress 
has  enacted  the  so-called  Succession  Acts, 
designating  who  shall  so  act. 

But  the  Constitution  falls  to  give  similar 
authority  to  Congress  with  resp)ect  to  the 
matter  here  discussed.  Only  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  can  cure  this  defect. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  pro- 
posing an  act  of  Congress  or  an  amendment, 
none  of  which  appear  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  Issue  in  a  manner  that  would  be  under> 
stood  by  or  acceptable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— a  consideration  of  highest  importance. 
These  Include  proposals  that  the  President 
should  make  the  determination,  or  the  Vice 
President  or  the  Cabinet  or  both:  or  that  a 
commission  either  of  selected  officials  or  dis- 
tinguished citizens  should  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Another  proposal  is  that  the 
mattsr  be  referred  to  the  courts.  And  there 
are  other  suggestions. 

But  these  are  matters  that  by  proper  con- 
stitutional practice  should  be  decided  by 
Congress — the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  Just  as  the  Constitution 
now  authorizes  Congress  to  provide  by  law 
for  succession  where  both  President  and  Vice 
President  are  unable  to  act.  so  should  similar 
authority  be  given  to  Congress  to  provide  the 
method  of  determination  of  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  Insbillty  to  act. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  various  proposed 
methods  of  determination  is  untried  and 
open  to  objections.  To  freeze  any  one 
method  into  the  Constitution  now  would 
make  correction  In  the  light  of  future  expe- 
rience or  change  of  circumstances  extremely 
difficult,  because  It  would  require  an  addi- 
tional constitutional  amendment.  This 
danger  can  be  avoided  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  gives  Congress  the  power 
to  select  the  method;  then  correction  or  Im- 
provement could  be  made  at  any  time  by 
Congress  Enacting  a  new  law. 

The  question  of  what  happens  on  the 
death  of  the  President  and  whether  the  Vice 
President  then  succeeds  to  the  office,  or  suc- 
ceeds only  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office,  has  been  settled  by  historical  tradi- 
tion. As  we  all  know,  the  Vice  President  Is 
sworn  In  as  President  upon  the  death  of  the 
President. 

Presumably,  the  same  thing  would  happen 
In  case  of  the  resignation  of  the  President 
or  of  his  removal  from  office.  Presumably 
also,  in  case  of  Presidential  inability,  the 
Vice  President  would  only  be  authorized  to 
act  as  President,  succeeding  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  only.  But  this  con- 
clusion has  been  questioned.  The  words 
"the  same  "  have  never  been  construed  and 
this  fact  adds  to  the  confusion  which  Is  ap- 
parent In  the  recent  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  It  Is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  clear  on  this  point,  and  that 
the  text  should  be  readily  understandable 
not  only  to  lawyers  but  to  laymen  as  well. 

As  a  result  it  Is  felt  by  this  committee  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  amendment  should  provide  in 
substance:  (a)  That  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  any  inability  should  be  de- 
termined by  such  method  as  Congress  shall 
by  law  provide;  and  (b)  in  case  of  the  ina- 
bility of  the  President,  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  succeed  only  to  the  powers  and 
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duties  of  tbe  office  and  not  to  the  office  it- 
self. 

At  best  it  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Congress  has  power  to  deal  with  the  matter 
without  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
clearly  any  ambiguity  of  the  present  pro- 
visions cannot  be  cured  by  act  of  Congress 
alone. 

This  committee  concludes  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  necessary  for  any  final 
or  authoritative  solution  of  the  problem  and 
recommends  that  the  fifth  clause  of  section 
1  of  article  II  of  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death  or  resignation, 
the  said  office  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice 
President.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  the 
President  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  said  powers  and  duties 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  until  the 
Inability  be  removed.  The  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
officer  shall  then  be  President,  or  In  case  of 
Inability,  act  as  President,  Jind  such  officer 
shall  be  or  act  as  President  accordingly,  until 
a  President  shall  be  elected  or,  in  case  of 
inability,  until  the  Inability  shall  be  earlier 
removed.  The  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  any  inability  shall  be  determined  by 
such  method  as  Congress  shall  by  law  pro- 
vide." 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  It  would 
mean  that  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation 
or  removal  from  office  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  would  be  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent. In  case  of  the  President's  inability, 
however,  the  Vice  President  would  only  act 
as  President,  having  his  powers  and  duties, 
until  the  Inability  was  removed  or  a  Presi- 
dent elected.  Congress  would  be  called  upon 
to  enact  legislation  providing  the  method  by 
which  the  commencement  and  termination 
of  any  Inability  should   t>e  determined. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  time  that  would 
necessarily  pass  before  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  there  would  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  congressional  committees  to 
consider  what  method  should  be  adopted  by 
Congress  for  this  determination. 

In  case  of  the  Inability  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  the  change  con- 
tained In  the  amendment  proposed  above  is 
designed  to  make  it  plain  that  the  officer 
who  shall  then  act  as  President  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  Succession  Act  shall  do  so 
on  a  temporary  basis  until  the  Inability  Is 
removed  or  a  President  elected. 

It  is  believed  that  no  amendment  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  problem  without 
(1)  providing  for  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  inability  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  (2)  without  separating  the 
provisions  relating  to  Inability  from  those 
relating  to  death,  resignation  or  removal, 
thus  removing  any  ambiguity  Involved  in  the 
present  language. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  should  prescribe  the  methods 
for  determination  of  the  facts  relating  to 
Inability.  It  is  better  constitutional  prac- 
tice to  leave  that  matter  to  Congress,  which 
under  our  proposed  amendment  Congress 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  for  by  legis- 
lation. As  already  indicated,  we  believe  the 
best  solution  to  be  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment such  as  that  which  we  have  recom- 
mended above.  We  have,  however,  examined 
other  proposals,  and  of  these  we  believe  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  March  4.  1958,  by  Senator  Ke- 
FAiTVER,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senators 
Dirksen,  Hennings,  Hruska,  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Lancbh,  Watkins,  Jennkr, 
and  BxrrLKs,  offers  a  solution  which  we 
would  favor  as  second  best  to  the  proposal 
of  ovu"  committee.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
161,  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment, 
was  reported  favorably  by  a  subcommittee  of 


the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  its  bi- 
partisan sponsors  constituted  more  than  a 
majority  of  that  committee.  However,  the 
full  committee  took  no  action.  (Hearings 
had  been  held  in  19S7  by  a  subcotxunlttee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  at  which 
our  committee's  proposal  was  submitted,  and 
In  1958  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  at  which  our  commit- 
tee's report  was  submitted  substantially  as 
above  set  forth  and  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee testified.) 

In  brief.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161  first 
provides  that  the  Vice  President  shall  be- 
come President  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  current  term  in  case  of  the  removal  from 
office,  death,  or  resignation  of  the  President 
( sec.  1 ) .  It  then  provides  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident declares  his  inability  in  writing  his 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by 
the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President  (sec. 
2).  If  the  President  does  not  so  declare, 
the  Vice  President,  if  satisfied  that  inability 
exists,  and  upon  written  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet,  shall  assume  the 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties,  as  Act- 
ing President  (sec.  3).  Then  follow  some- 
what elaborate  provisions  for  determination 
of  the  end  of  the  disability  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  resumption  of  powers  and 
duties,  subject  to  action  by  Congress  if  the 
Vice  President,  with  similar  Cabinet  ap- 
proval, declares  his  opinion  that  inability 
has  not  ended  (sec.  4).  A  further  section 
authorizes  Congress  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  (sec.  5). 

Also  in  March  1958  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  rejected  Representative  Keating's 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  (creat- 
ing a  disability  commission  similar  to  that 
contemplated  by  Representative  Cellee's 
proposed  statute,  which  had  been  reported 
favorably  by  a  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee) and  referred  the  whole  matter  back  to 
the  subcommittee.  Subsequently  Repre- 
sentative Keating  issued  a  statement  en- 
dorsing Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  which 
he  characterized  as  the  administration  pro- 
posal. Senate  Joint  Resolution  161  died 
with  the  final  adjournment  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, and  no  proposal  was  reported  out  by 
either  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  or  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  161  specifies  the 
method  and  machinery  for  determining  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  disabil- 
ity. This  precludes  leaving  to  Congress  the 
details  which  might  have  to  be  changed  in 
the  future  because  the  method  selected 
proved  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161  appears  to  us  to  be  prefer- 
able, however,  to  other  methods  that  have 
been  suggested. 

Now  that  extended  hearings  have  been 
held  by  both  Judiciary  Committees,  and 
much  thought  expressed  by  a  wide  variety 
of  Informed  persons,  and  much  education 
accomplished  by  public  discussion,  we  urge 
the  committees  of  the  new  Congress  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  and  submit  to  Congress  a 
solution^  for  this  most  urgent  national 
problem. 
Dated:  December  31,  1958. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Cornelius  W.  Wickersham,  Chairman; 
Theodore  Pearson,  Secretary:  Eli  H. 
Bronstein;  John  W.  MacDonald;  Leon- 
ard P.  Moore;  Joseph  J.  Perrlnl;  Chur- 
chill Rodgers;  Arthur  H.  Schwartz; 
Arthur  H.  Dean;  Martin  Taylor;  Ori- 
son S.  Marden;  Welles  V.  Moot;  George 
Roberts;  Elihu  Root,  Jr.;  Harrison 
Tweed. 


MORE  POLARIS  SUBMARINES  BEING 
ORDERED 

Mr.    COTTON.    Mr.    President,    for 
more  than  a  year  I  have  been  prodding. 


pushing,  and  pleading  for  faster  produc- 
tion of  nuclear-pKJwered  Polaris  missile 
submarines. 

I  am  convinced  possession  of  sufiQcient 
numbers  of  these  weapons  will  achieve 
more  for  our  national  defense  and 
security  than  any  other  single  thing  we 
can  do. 

Polaris  submarines  can  give  our  de- 
fense the  most  punch  for  the  least 
money.  They  do  not  require  great  escort 
fleets  or  elaborate  foreign  bases.  They 
will  operate  as  mobile  and  elusive 
launching  platforms,  capable  of  fir- 
ing hydrogen -tipped  ballistic  missiles 
against  enemy  targets  1.500  miles  away, 
even  when  they  are  submerged  beneath 
the  seas  or  the  polar  icecap. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  the 
construction  of  nine  of  these  submarines, 
but  only  six  have  been  started. 

As  a  first  step  in  a  drive  to  expand  our 
fleet  of  Polaris  submarines.  I  have  urged 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  order  an  im- 
mediate start  on  the  construction  of  the 
three  already  authorized.  Funds  for 
them  have  already  been  appropriated  by 
Congress,  and  the  authority  to  build 
them  has  been  lying  idle  at  the  Pentagon 
sinci  last  summer. 

The  Defense  Department  has  now  re- 
sponded. Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNeil  advised  me  this  morning  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved  a 
Navy  plan  to  proceed  with  the  immediate 
construction  of  these  three  submarines. 
He  indicated  that  bids  are  now  being 
sought  and  that  contract  awards  will  be 
made  by  July  1  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Secretary  McNeil  also  indicated  that 
the  Navy  has  been  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  procurement  of  very  long  lead- 
time  items  for  three  additional  Polaris 
submarines,  authorization  for  which  will 
be  required  in  subsequent  years. 

This  evidence  of  faster  action  on 
Polaris  submarines  is  heartening  as  a 
first  step  in  the  expansion  of  our  fleet 
of  these  submarines  to  the  size  required 
by  our  national  safety  and  security.  I 
hope  the  Department  of  Defense  will  fol- 
low through  and  order  the  construction 
of  Polaris  submarines  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  built.  I  shall  continue  to  urge 
this  course. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
copy  of  my  telegram  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy  dated  March  28.  and  a  copy  of  the 
reply  I  received  today  from  Assistant 
Secretary  McNeil.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader  of  April 
1,  1959,  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications and  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mabch  28.  1959. 
Hon.  NEn,  McETlrot, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Voyage  of  Skate  provides  solid  new  evi- 
dence of  ability  of  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines to  operate  under  and  through  polar 
ice,  and  a  graphic  illustration  of  how  Polaris 
submarine  can  use  Icecap  to  mask  its  moves 
until  It  breaks  through  and  fires  Its  1,500- 
mile  missile  against  an  enemy  target. 

Urge  you  to  order  Immediate  start  on  three 
Polaris  submarines  funded  by  Congress  last 
year.    Authority  to  build  three  is  lying  idle 
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now.  I  *m  convinced  prompt  action  to  build 
tbese  mbmarlnes  will  do  more  for  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security  than  any  other 
move  we  couJd  make.  It  gives  the  most 
punch  for  the  least  money,  with  no  great 
escort  fleet  and  no  foreign  bases. 

NoRKis  Cotton, 

U.S.  Senator. 

OmcK  or  THE 

SCCEETAHT    Or   DZTENSE, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  8,  1959. 
Deak  Sxnatob  Cotton:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  telegram  of  March  28,  1059,  urging 
the  early  construction  of  the  three  Polaris 
submarines  for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved  the 
plan  of  the  Navy  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion of  these  submarines,  bids  are  now  being 
sought  and  contract  awards  will  be  made 
by  July  1  or  shortly  thereafter. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  has  been  authorized 
to  proceed  with  the  procurement  of  very  long 
lead  time  Items  for  three  additional  Polaris 
submarines,  authorization  for  which  will  be 
required  in  subsequent  years. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  McNeil, 
Comptroller,    Assistant    Secretary    of 
Defense. 

[From  the  Manchester  Union-Leader,  Apr.  1, 
1959] 

Weapons  roa  War  and  Pcao 

When  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rlclcover.  fa- 
ther of  the  atomic  submarine,  pleads  for  a 
fleet  of  nuclear-powered  Uller  submarines  to 
meet  the  threat  of  missile  attacks  by  Soviet 
underwater  vessels.  It  Is  not  because  of  pride 
In  his  own  pet  projects.  Rickover  Is  too 
practical  a  man  for  that. 

On  the  contrary,  It  is  because  he  shaYes 
the  feeling  of  alarm  so  often  expressed  by 
this  newspaper  that  Soviet  submarines  might 
hit  Atlantic  coast  cities  with  a  veritable  tor- 
rent of  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs  carried  by 
missiles,  and  thus  irreparably  damage  this 
Nation's  retaliatory  potential. 

As  In  everything  he  does.  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  once  again  Insisted  that  the  Na- 
tion face  up  to  facts.  "The  Russians,"  he 
warns,  "have  about  450  or  47S  submarines  to 
otir  110.  We  have  built  25  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  they  have  built  about  350." 
Complacent  ofllcials  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  continually  assured  us  that,  as 
far  as  Is  known,  the  Russians  do  not  have 
atomic  submarines.  But,  as  Rickover  so 
pointedly  observed,  even  conventional  subs 
can  carry  and  fire  missiles  and  destroy  our 
large  Industrial  cities. 

The  atomic  submarine,  of  course,  Is  a 
dual-purpose  weapon.  This  point  was  made 
clear  when  Senator  Noaais  Cotton  almost 
simultaneously  with  Admiral  Rickover  de- 
manded a  stepup  in  production  of  mlssUe- 
firlng  Polaris  submarines.  Cotton's  demand, 
which  he  has  frequently  voiced  in  the  past, 
was  prompted  by  the  recent  under-ice  North 
Pole  voyage  of  the  atomic  submarine  Skate. 
Senator  Cotton  stressed  the  Importance  of 
using  the  polar  icecap  to  hide  fleets  of  sub- 
marines which  can  break  through  and  fire 
their  missiles  against  targets  deep  In  Russia. 

It  Is  of  course,  true  that  while  preparing 
for  war  we  must  also  pray  for  peace.  That 
Is  why  the  weapons  demanded  by  Admiral 
Rickover  and  Senator  Cotton  are  so  vitally 
Important.  They  are  not  only  our  surest 
guarantees  of  victory  if  war  ever  comes, 
but  also  effective  deterrents  to  surprise  at- 
.  tack  by  the  Communists. 


YESTERDAY'S  CELEBRATION  OP 
WORLD  HEALTH  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday.  April  7.  represented  an  im- 
portant landmark  in  human  relations. 


It  marked  the  day  of  the  coming  into 
force  11  years  ago  of  the  constitution  of 
the  World  Health  Organization— the 
world's  chosen  instrument  for  spear- 
heading health  advances. 

It  was  a  particular  source  of  interest 
that  World  Health  Day.  1959.  was  dedi- 
cated to  one  particular  health  problem — 
that  of  the  mental  health  of  mankind. 
The  day's  theme  was  world  "Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Illness." 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  mental 
illness  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  is  a  scourge  of  incalculable 
magnitude.  The  figures  show  that 
550.000  hospital  beds  in  the  United 
States — every  other  bed  in  our  country — 
is  occupied  by  a  patient  suffering  from 
some  mental  disorder. 

The  number  of  Americans  who  are  ill 
with  less  serious  mental  problems  runs 
into  the  millions.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  impact  of  mental  ill  health  on  chil- 
dren particularly,  one  realizes  that  iiere 
is  a  health  problem  of  tremendous  con- 
cern to  ourselves  and  to  all  mankind. 

In  paying  tribute,  therefore,  to  the 
World  Health  Organization,  we  recall 
mental  health  specifically,  as  a  key 
element  in  international  and  national 
well-being. 

Upon  sound,  healthy  minds  depends 
the  future  of  this,  or  any  other  country. 

Let  me  note,  too.  in  this  connection, 
that  in  1960  there  will  be  observed  World 
Mental  Health  Year.  Under  the  able 
auspices  of  the  World  Federation  for 
Mental  Health,  a  WHO-afflliated  or- 
ganization, all  of  the  countries  will  be  in- 
vited to  redouble  their  efforts  in  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  mental  illness.  I 
know  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  success  of  World 
Mental  Health  Year. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  National 
Association  of  Mental  Health  is  the  prin- 
cipal private  voluntary  channel  for  stim- 
ulating mental  health  advance,  just  as 
the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health 
is  our  major  public  channel. 

A  great  many  other  fine  organizations 
are.  of  course,  active  on  a  private  basis, 
such  as  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Committee  Against 
Mental  Illness,  and  others. 

For  World  Mental  Health  Year,  1960, 
five  specific  areas  have  been  singled  out 
by  the  World  Federation  for  intensified 
worldwide  effort:  First,  worldwide  study 
of  childhood  mental  health;  second, 
cross-cultural  surveys  of  attitudes  to 
mental  disorder;  third,  mental  health 
teaching  in  professional  education; 
fourth,  mental  health  and  developing  in- 
dustrialization; and  fifth,  psychological 
problems  of  migration. 

World  Mental  Health  Year,  1960.  will 
serve  as  an  interesting  forerunner  of  the 
International  Public  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Research  Year,  which  it  is  believed, 
will  commence  in  June  1961.  The  latter 
year  will,  of  course,  embrace  all  of  Ihe 
diseases  known  to  mankind. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  discuss  plans 
for  World  Mental  Health  Year  with  two 
of  the  leaders  who  are  playing  a  most 
active  role  in  bringing  it  into  being:  Dr. 
Jack  Rees,  of  London,  director  of  the 
World  Federation;  and  Dr.  Frank  Fre- 
mont-Smith, of  New  York,  medical  direc- 


tor of  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation. 
Both  of  these  distinguished  physicians 
are  past  presidents  of  the  World  Federa- 
tion. 

On  May  12  in  Geneva,  the  12th 
World  Health  Assembly  will  open  its  ses- 
sions. The  International  Public  Health 
and  Medical  Research  Year  will,  of 
course,  be  on  its  agenda. 

Shortly  before  that  date.  I  shall  issue 
my  personal  report  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on  the 
subject  of  WHO,  based  on  my  consulta- 
tions with  it  during  my  trip  to  Europe  in 
November  and  based  on  my  suljsequent 
review  of  that  great  organization. 

I  invite  now  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Committee  Print  No.  3  of  the 
international  health  study  being  made 
by  the  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman.  This 
print  Is  entitled  "The  Status  of  World 
Health."  It  reports  through  81  pages 
of  charts  and  4ext  on  the  present  situa- 
tion in  world  health. 

I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscoro  the  text  of  %  fine 
editorial,  published  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  in  tribute  to  WHO  and 
World  Health  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows : 

WoBLO  Health  Dat 

Today  Is  being  observed  as  the  annual 
World  Health  Day  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganlEatlon.  The  purpose  of  this  observation 
is  to  emphasize  the  world  asjiect  of  various 
health  problems  and  seek  the  widest  range 
In  meeting  them. 

This  year  the  theme  will  be  "Mental 
Health  and  MenUl  Illness."  It  U  appropriate 
because  It  foreshadows  the  World  Mental 
Health  Tear,  to  be  observed  In  1S60.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  World  Federation  for 
Mental  Health.  Such  a  project  deserves 
strong  public  support. 

The  realization  of  the  extent  of  the  mental 
health  problem  has  appalled  many  persons. 
In  some  countries  It  is  probably  the  largest 
single  obstacle  to  individual  and  community 
health.  But  against  that  feeling  of  appre- 
hension should  be  placed  two  gre.-\t  positive 
gains.  First,  the  whole  social  attitude 
toward  mental  Illness  has  changed  for  the 
better  in  many  countries.  The  change  makes 
it  possible  to  discuss  this  question  as  a 
health  problem.  Second,  there  have  been 
enormous  advances  In  diagnosis  and  therapy. 
Tills  suggests,  at  the  least,  the  possibility  of 
far  greater  gains  than  those  already  made. 

This  should  be  a  day.  therefore,  of  recog- 
nizing need  and  responsibility.  It  can  also 
be  a  day  of  gratification  and  of  hope. 


USE  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AS  ROAD 
MATERIAL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  devel- 
opment in  coal  research  which  could 
benefit  thousands  of  families  dependent 
upon  coal  as  a  means  of  livelihood  was 
announced  this  week  by  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corp.  If  proposed  tests  bear  out 
initial  claims,  bituminous  coal,  and  pos- 
sibly anthracite,  will  be  used  as  a  base  for 
new  materials  to  be  used  in  highway 
construction,  roofing,  shingles,  floor  tiles, 
and  similar  products. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  8 
carries  detailed  information  on  this  de- 
velopment. Because  of  its  importance 
to  the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  to  that  of  other 
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coal -producing  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Apr.    8, 
1959) 

New  Roao  Material  Mat  Aid  Coal  Akxas 
(By  John  M.  Cumn\lngs) 

HARRisBtnui.  April  7. — Impressed  by  what 
they  saw  and  heard  at  a  demonstration  of 
a  new  blacktop  road  paving  material.  Penn- 
sylvania legislators  from  the  coal  producing 
counties  are  hopeful  chemistry  has  solved 
the  unemployment  problem  In  their  sorely 
afflicted  areas. 

The  new  material,  a  binder  with  bitumi- 
nous coal  as  its  base,  was  described  as  having 
qualities  that  make  it  superior  to  asphalt  in 
highway  construction.  Its  developers,  the 
Curtlss-Wrtght  Corp.,  so  far  have  not  tested 
It  against  concrete,  but  confidence  In  its 
ability  to  meet  this  competition  was  freely 
expressed. 

So  far.  the  Immediate  hope  Is  confined  to 
the  bituminous  producing  counties.  But 
Roy  T.  Hurley,  chairman  and  president  of 
Curtiss-Wrlght,  said  research  in  anthracite 
has  produced  some  satisfactory  and  promis- 
ing results. 

Just  what  the  researchers  expect  to  develop 
from  hard  coal  is  something  of  a  mystery. 
The  ingredients  that  go  Into  the  road  binder, 
other  than  soft  coal,  also  are  a  closely 
guarded  secret. 

So  many  and  varied  are  the  products  of 
the  chemists'  latwratory.  that  no  great  sur- 
prise would  be  occasioned  If  the  new  crea- 
tion should  prove  the  basis  of  a  revival  In 
the  bituminous  fields,  for  a  starter. 

Republican  and  Democratic  legislators  who 
saw  the  demonstration  last  night  readily 
agreed  with  Curt Iss- Wright  that  a  practical 
test  should  be  given  the  material  without 
undue  delay.  To  this  end  there  Is  to  be 
bipartisan  sponsorship  of  a  bill  earmarking 
a  half  million  in  highway  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  12  half-mile  sections  on  well- 
traveled  roads  to  determine  If  in  actual  use 
It  comes  up  to  laboratory  promise. 

For  years  hardheaded  businessmen  have 
been  seeking  methods  of  using  coal  other 
than  combustion.  The  collapse  of  the  an- 
thracite Industry  due  to  the  encroachment 
of  oil  and  gas.  has  created  virtually  blight 
conditions  In  some  of  the  eastern  counties. 
In  the  western  and  central  counties,  where 
bituminous  underlies  the  surface  in  vast 
quantities,  there  Is  a  widespread  unemploy- 
ment because  of  the  decline  In  the  use  of 
this  fuel  In  Industry. 

Cur tlas- Wright  chemists  have  found  uses 
for  the  new  material  other  than  In  road- 
bulldlng.  Roofing,  shingles,  floor  tiles,  tar 
paper,  pipes,  conduits  and  automobile  under- 
coating  may  be  fashioned  from  the  process. 

The  material  was  developed  at  the  Curtiss- 
Wrlght  research  center  located  at  Quehanna 
In  Clearfield  County. 

We  may  be  In  for  quite  an  Industrial  fight. 
Asphalt  Interests,  centered  in  Pittsburgh,  are 
not  expected  to  receive  the  Intruder  with 
open  arms.  Secretary  of  Highways  Martin, 
who  witnessed  last  night's  demonstration, 
was  reserved  in  his  comment.  His  was  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude,  natiual  enough  In  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  the  material  holds  up  under  road  tests, 
It  could  mean  a  new  day  In  the  coal  fields. 
It  Is  estimated  2.200  tons  of  coal  would  be 
used  in  a  mile  of  two-lane  highway.  And 
when  you  think  of  all  the  roadbuilding  going 
on  these  days,  with  more  to  come,  you  have 
the  reason  for  the  new  gleam  In  the  eyes  of 
lawmakers  from  the  soft  coal  counties  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration. 


(Ftom   the    Philadelphia   Inquirer,    Apr.    8. 
1959] 

Coal  Plan  OK  bt  Lawrknck 

Harrisbxtro,  April  7. — Gov.  David  L.  Law- 
rence said  today  he  was  "very  much  Im- 
pressed" by  a  new  process  to  use  coal  for 
road  building  and  other  purposes.  He  said 
he  would  be  "very  happy"  if  the  legislature 
would  provide  funds  to  support  the  process 
on  an  experimental  basis. 

Curtlss-Wright  Corp.,  which  developed  the 
process,  unveiled  It  at  a  dinner  for  legislators 
and  State  cfflcials  here  Monday  night.  Roy 
T.  Hurley,  chairman  and  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, said  tSOO.OOO  would  be  needed  to 
build  a  pilot  plant  and  construct  12  half- 
mlle  stretches  of  roadway  to  test  the  mate- 
rial. 

Governor  Lawrence  said  he  thought  the 
new  development  might  prove  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous spur  to  the  use  of  coal  and  there- 
by Improve  the  State's  economy  and  create 
Jobs. 

Hurley  estimated  It  would  take  up  to  2.200 
tons  of  coal  to  build  a  mile  of  two-lane  road- 
way with  the  new  material. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  KG.  2  OP  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
144.  the  REA  bill,  be  now  considered  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock,  its  consideration,  if 
not  disposed  of,  be  continued  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair  lays  tlie 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senat*  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  amend  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 


MICHIGAN'S  DEMOCRATIC  DECADE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  few  instances  in  American  po- 
litical history  which  can  match  the  dra- 
matic rise  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Michigan  in  only  a  single  decade. 

Under  the  banner  of  our  Governor.  G. 
Mennen  Williams,  dedicated  party  work- 
ers and  millions  of  citizens  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  State  have  achieved 
victory  after  victory. 

This  rise  was  climaxed  on  Monday  of 
this  week  when  the  results  of  Michigan's 
spring  election  gave  the  Democrats  vic- 
tories in  11  of  14  State  oflBces  which  were 
at  stake. 

For  the  first  time  in  Michigan  history, 
the  Democratic  Party  gained  control  of 
all  four  major  State  educational  boards. 

It  gained  one  Republican  seat  each  on 
the  State  board  of  education,  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  Michigan  State  University,  and 
it  took  five  of  the  six  seats  on  the  newly 
created  Wayne  State  University  board  of 
governors. 

Despite  these  impressive  Democratic 
results,  the  Republicans  and  some  of 
their  newspapers  have  frantically  sought 
just  one  little  ray  of  sunshine  so  that 
they  could  call  Monday's  election  a  GOP 
victory. 

They  found  their  excuse  in  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  were  able  to  hold 
on  to  three  unsalaried  oflBces  which  they 
already  occupied.  Thus  was  the  basis 
for  victory  claims. 


Joining  this  rose-colored  glasses  crew 
was  none  other  than  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  what  probably  will  go  down  £is  the 
biggest  political  laugh  of  the  year,  he 
sent  a  telegram  to  Michigan  Republicans 
congratulating  them  for  their  first  state- 
wide victory  since  1955. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Republicans  score 
another  such  victory,  they  are  dead. 

Simple  statistics  show  that  Republican 
ofiQceholders  in  Michigan  are  becoming 
about  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  bird. 

In  1948,  for  example,  the  Democrats 
held  but  2  of  the  35  statewide  offices. 

In  1959,  after  Monday's  election,  the 
Democrats  now  hold  32  of  the  41  State 
posts. 

From  that  comparison,  one  can  see 
why  the  Republicans  can  become  ecstatic 
over  the  fact  that  there  were  three  im- 
salaried  jobs  they  did  not  lose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
comparing  statewide  elective  oflQces  in 
Michigan  during  the  past  decade  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  describing  the  election  apF>earingr 
in  today's  New  York  Times  and  one  giv- 
ing the  reply  of  Democratic  Chairman 
Paul  M.  Butler  to  the  Vice  President's 
telegram  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comparison  of  statewide  elective  posts  in 
Michigan,  by  party,  1948-59 


Office 

1950 

IMS 

Demo- 
crat 

Repub- 
Uoan 

Demo- 
crat 

Repub- 
lican 

Admlnislratlve 
l)oaril  (fiovemor. 
Lieutrn;int  (Jov- 
nor,  flepartment 
heads) 

8 
2 
5 

S 

S 

5 
2 

0 
0 
3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 

0 

0 

O 
0 

8 

U.S.  Senators 

State  supr»>me  court . 
University  of 

Michigan 

2 

6 

8 

Michipiii  Slate 
tJnlversitv 

6 

WajTic  State 
I  nlvcrsity    

0) 

Bosird  of  education. . 

3 

Total . 

32 

» 

2 

33 

« Not  In  existence  as  a  State  university. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8,   1959] 

Democrats  Gain  in  Michigan  Vote — Win  11 
OF  14  Statewide  Posts — Republicans 
Heabtened  bt  Their  Three  Victories 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 

Detroit,  April  7. — Michigan  Democrats 
capped  10  years  of  steady  election  gains  to- 
day by  winning  control  of  the  State's  four 
major  educational  boards. 

Nearly  complete  returns  from  yesterday's 
biennial  spring  election  also  gave  the  Demo- 
crats a  2-year  continuance  of  their  6-to-3 
majority  on  the  State  supreme  court,  al- 
though candidates  nominated  by  party  con- 
ventions ran  with  a  nonpartisan  designation. 

In  strengthening  their  hold  on  key  offices 
In  Michigan,  the  Democrats  elected  9  of  12 
candidates  for  educational  positions,  plus 
the  two  Incumbent  supreme  court  Justices 
nominated  by  their  party. 

Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
heartened  by  narrow  victories  in  three  con- 
tests.   Lawrence  Lindemer,  Republican  State 
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ehalrman.  called  these  trltunpha  a  break- 
tbrougli  tbat  be  Interpreted  as  a  "definite 
resurgence  In  the  party." 

Oov.  a.  Mennen  Williams,  a  Democrat 
and  chlet  architect  of  his  party's  recent  rise 
In  power,  said  the  election  results  were  a 
rebuke  to  Republicans  who  had  played  poli- 
tics with  the  State's  solTency  and  credit. 

The  Governor  had  urged  voters  to  oppose 
Republicans  because  of  the  State  senate's 
inaction  In  the  fiscal  crisis,  which  he  has 
said  could  result  in  payless  paydays  for 
State  employees  next  month  unless  action 
Is  taken. 

The  State  senate  has  before  It  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  mortgaging  of  the  veterans' 
trust  fxuxd  as  a  means  of  raising  the  cash 
needed  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Dr.  Lynn  M.  Bartlett.  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction  and  a  Democrat,  was  re- 
elected by  a  margin  of  about  40.000  votes 
over  his  Republican  opponent,  Hugh  H. 
Holloway. 

In  several  of  the  other  races  the  margins 
were  even  smaller.  But  In  the  court  con- 
tests Justice  George  Edwards  had  a  plurality 
of  more  than  260,000  votes,  and  Justice  John 
D.  Voelker,  author  under  a  pseudonym  of  the 
novel  "Anatomy  of  a  Murder,"  won  by  nearly 
200.000  votes. 

The  Democrats,  In  addition  to  retaining 
the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
gained  a  Republican  seat  on  the  State  board 
of  education  and  thereby  achieved  a  two  to 
one  majority  for  the  first  time. 

They  also  increased  the  Democratic  major- 
ity from  four  to  two  to  five  to  one  on  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  governing  Mich- 
igan State  University,  gained  a  five  to  three 
advantage  on  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  was  formerly 
split  four  to  four,  and  won  five  of  six  seats 
on  the  board  of  governors  of  Wayne  State 
University. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  elected  one 
new  member  each  to  the  State  house  of 
representatives.  The  nev/  representatives 
will  fill  vacancies  and  vrlll  keep  the  110- 
member  house  evenly  divided,  with  55  mem- 
bers from  each  party. 

Both  Smn  Claim  Victory 

Washington,  April  7. — Both  Republican 
and  Democratic  leaders  claimed  victory  today 
In  Michigan's  elections. 

Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  sent  a 
telegram  to  Lawrence  B.  Llndmer,  a  Repub- 
lican leader  in  Michigan,  congratulating  the 
GOP  for  scoring  their  first  statewide  victories 
since  1955. 

The  Democratic  national  chairman,  Paul 
M.  Butler,  referred  to  the  Nixon  telegram  in 
a  telegram  to  Governor  Williams.  Mr.  Butler 
said  it  was  "the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  a 
team  being  congratulated  for  losing  a  ball 
game  11  to  3." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be;  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   BREAKDOWN   IN   OUR   UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  we  face  a 
difficult  task  in  preventing  the  kind  of 
breakdown  In  our  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  that  has  characterized  the 


last  several  years.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  shortcomings  in  our  own 
congressional  attention  to  this  vital 
question. 

It  is  still  true,  however,  that  the  largr- 
est  single  roadblock  is  the  failure  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  face  up  to 
facts  and  to  its  own  responsibility.  Yes- 
terday, two  articles  which  appeared  in 
Washington  newspnp>ers  detailed  the  rea- 
sons why  the  administration  has  turned 
its  back  on  the  unemployed.  The  main 
reason  is  the  pipeline  which  the  large 
employers  in  the  country  have  to  the 
White  House. 

The  influence  they  enjoy,  through 
White  House  advisers,  amounts  to  a  na- 
tional scandal.  A  man  who  was  hired 
to  fight  the  employers'  legislative  battles 
against  decent  and  adequate  unemploy- 
ment insurance  standards  is  now  the 
President's  chief  adviser  on  unemploy-^ 
ment  insurance. 

I  ask  unanimou«  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  article  by  Drew  Pearson, 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  article 
by  John  Herling.  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  so  the  country  will  know  who 
will  determine  the  fate  of  the  Nation's 
unemployed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post! 

The  Washington  MEa«T-Go-RouND 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

INSIDE    LOBBTINO 

Behind  President  Elsenhower's  firm  re- 
fusal to  lll>erallze  the  unemployment  aid 
program  has  been  the  quiet  lobbying  of  big 
business  representative  Stanley  Rector,  who 
operates  very  adroitly  through  the  back  door 
of  the  White  House. 

His  inside  contact  man  Is  none  other  than 
the  President's  chief  counsel.  Gerald  Mor- 
gan, whose  former  law  firm  helped  Rector 
fight  Federal  unempU'yment  lns\irance.  Now 
Morgan  is  carrying  on  the  same  fight  from 
the  vantage  point  ol  the  President's  elbow. 

Rector  works  out  of  a  three-room  suite 
In  the  Washington  Hotel,  Jxist  around  the 
block  from  the  White  House.  Last  year  he 
spent  over  SIOO.OOO  lobbying  against  Jobless 
benefits. 

His  board  of  directors  Includes  executives 
from  United  States  Steel.  General  Motors, 
Chrysler,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber,  Socony 
Mobil  Oil,  and  Allls -Chalmers  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  Over  500  companies  contribute  from 
$200  to  $2,500  apiecH  to  Rector's  operation. 

In  1947,  Rector  hired  Morgan's  law  firm, 
Morgan  &  Calhoun,  as  registered  lobbyists. 
After  Morgan  entered  the  White  House, 
he  served  as  adviser  to  the  President  on 
unemployment  compcmsatlon.  As  recently  as 
last  month,  Morgan  helped  persuade  Ike 
to  reject  liberal  reco:.nmendatlons  from  Sec- 
retary  of  Labor  Mitchell. 

What  Mitchell  wanted  to  do  was  extend 
temporary  benefits  for  jobless  workers  and 
overhaul  unemployment  Insurance  stand- 
ards. In  the  showdown,  the  President  sided 
with  Morgan. 

LOBBY    LANGUAOB 

Earlier,  lobbyist  Rector  argued  against 
these  proposals  in  a  letter,  dated  March  9.  to 
his  backers.  He  contended  that  any  reforms 
should  be  left  up  to  the  States. 

Three  days  later,  President  Elsenhower 
used  the  same,  Identical  argument  at  a  press 
conference. 

Rector  made  one  Interesting  concession: 
"In  view  of  the  fast  developing  showdown 


fight  on  Federal  benefit  standards,  a  3-  to  6- 
montb  extension  might  well.  In  the  end, 
prove  helpful." 

Ike  also  agreed  to  this  same  concession. 

"I  haven't  got  such  a  rigid  position  about 
this  that  I  wouldn't  listen  to  something,"  he 
told  the  press.  At  the  same  time,  he  notified 
Republican  congressional  leaders  that  he 
would  accept  a  3-  to  8-month  extension. 

It  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  triple  play- 
Rector  to  Morgan  to  Elsenhower. 

Note. — The  President  repeated  his  vlewa 
to  eight  Governors  who  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernors' Executive  Committee.  The  only 
missing  member  was  New  Jersey's  Gov. 
Robert  Meyner.  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
South  Pacific  on  temporary  naval  duty  and 
who  also  happens  to  favor  strong  Federal 
unemployment  benefits.  Meyner  asked  the 
White  House  to  fly  him  to  the  conference, 
pointing  out  that  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  could  relieve  him  from  his 
naval  assignment.    Ike  flatly  refxued. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

What  Mitchell  Coulo  Sat 

(By  John  Herling) 

Tomorrow  James  P.  Mitchell,  the  troubled 
Secretary  of  Labor,  stands  up  to  the  toughest 
test  of  his  career.  He  faces  S.OOO  delegates 
to  the  unemployment  conference  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  In  the  National  Guard  Armory.  Its  lead- 
ership knows  that  his  private  position  on  un- 
employment Insurance  differs  sharply  from 
the  official  position  now  saddled  on  him. 
What  will  be  running  through  Mr.  Mitchell's 
mind  as  he  looks  into  the  whites  of  10,000 
union  eyes? 

Mr.  Mitchell's  public  personality  has  now 
been  axed  down  the  middle  by  President 
Elsenhower.  Ike  has  repeatedly  chosen  to 
disregard  his  Labor  Secretary's  advice  and 
adopt  that  ot  his  bitter  opponents,  whom 
Mr.  Mitchell  himself  calls  reactionary. 

"For  5  years  now,"  Mr.  Mitchell  could  tell 
the  assembled  delegates,  "I  have  been  smong 
those  urging  the  States  to  raise  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  lengthen  the  payment 
period.  The  State  legislatures  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention." 

Mr.  Mitchell  might  recall:  "I  told  the  Pres- 
ident this  latest  recession  was  the  payoff. 
We  had  every  reason — as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment— to  tell  Congress  that  the  law  should 
now  be  amended  by  requiring  the  States  to 
conform  to  higher  standardi  of  benefits, 
payment  and  duration. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  Federal  responsibility 
is  clear.  The  President  is  worried  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  But  I  had  Important 
news  for  him.  The  higher  unemployment 
Insurance  standards  which  we  and  he 
thought  desirable  could  be  put  into  effect 
without  its  costing  the  Federal  Treasury  a 
cent.  There  are  $7  billion  In  State  unem- 
ployment reserve  funds  which  could  be  used 
for  meeting  these  higher  standards.  I  told 
Budget  Director  Maurice  Stans  about  this. 
He  was  Jubilant. 

"What's  more,  Stans  sees  at  once  that 
Instead  of  spending  nearly  $500  million  more 
of  Federal  money  on  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  we  could  save  that  by 
bringing  permanent  Federal  standards  Into 
action." 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Mitchell's  thinking 
goes. 

"Stans  and  I  prepared  a  memorandum 
along  these  lines.  We  worked  up  support 
In  the  Cabinet:  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Arthur  Flemmlng  is  for  this. 
The  ball  was  rolling.  We  knew  we  had  to 
work  fast.  But  somebody  in  the  White  House 
was  qiilcker. 

"It  was  none  other  than  Ike's  special 
eoimsel.  a  nimble  fellow  named  Gerald  Mor- 
gan. Gerry,  a  chief  architect  ol  the  Hartley 
or  tougher  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  Is  a 
close  friend  and  law  partner  of  Leonard  Cal- 
houn, hard  shell  who  has  fought  every  step 
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of  the  way  against  liberalizing  social  security. 
He,  Morgan,  and  a  man  named  Stanley  Rector 
make  up  a  trinity  of  reacUco.  Chief  prong. 
Rector,  heads  up  an  outfit  supported  by  most 
big  business  groups,  raastemiinds  their  strat- 
egy against  Improvements  in  unemployment 
Insurance,  State  or  Federal." 

Mr.  Mitchell  could  then  tell  the  audience: 
"To  shorten  a  painful  story.  Gerry  Morgan 
told  Stans  and  me.  supposedly  the  labor  pol- 
icy man  In  the  administration,  to  lay  off. 
He  said  the  President  was  In  his  comer,  not 
mine. 

"Well,  the  next  thing  I  knew  was  what  I 
beard  from  Ike's  news  conference.  A  re- 
porter asked  the  President  what  the  admin- 
istration's poUcy  was  on  unemployment 
Insurance.  Ike  replied,  as  Morgan  predicted, 
that  the  policy  remains  the  States'  respon- 
sibility. No  use  arguing.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Dee,  but  the 
words  were  those  oC  Morgan,  Calhoun,  and 
Rector." 

AU  this  keeps  tumbling  through  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's mind.  But  tomorrow,  when  An^-CIO 
President  George  Meany  annsunces.  "We  will 
now  hear  from  our  friend,  Jim  MitcheU,"  the 
Labor  Secretary  will  shake  off  his  moment 
of  truth,  pick  up  his  official  speech,  and 
begin  to  read  It  through  his  (;lasse8  darkly. 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1953 

The  Senate  resumed  th<;  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  amend  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  i«  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment pr(^x>sed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis!  .  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell  1,  as  a  subntitute  for  the 
language  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  tlie 
C(Mnmittee.  •• 

Mr.  DIRKBElf.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
pending  question  cm*  agreeing  to  the 
Curtis  sutMtitute  ?        

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    It  is. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  WORLD 
CONGRESS  OF  FUGHT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  World 
Congress  of  Flight.  I  feel  that  it  prom- 
ises to  be  not  only  the  first  international 
exposition  of  its  kind  in  America,  but 
also  the  most  comprehensive  aero-space 
program  ever  presented  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  World  Congress  of 
Flight  is  to  be  held  from  April  12  through 
19  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  are  aware  that  a  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight  is  about  to  be  held,  since 
items  about  it  have  appeared  in  the  press. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  I  have 
studied  the  details  of  the  program  of  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight.  Some  Sena- 
tors may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  this  forthcoming  program; 
hence.  I  should  like  to  report  that  the 
plan  is  to  present  the  latest  Information 
on  aircraft,  missiles,  and  space  craft 
through  II  major  conferences.  3  major 
aero  demonstrations,  and  the  largest 
static  diq>lay  of  related  equipment  which 
has  ever  been  assembled  in  one  area. 

Symposiums  and  conferences  which 
have  been  planned  for  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight  will  explore  flight  in  terms 


of  international  security  and  human  wel- 
fare. The  social,  economic,  political, 
and  moral  problems  which  accompany 
the  progress  of  flight  will  be  analyzed. 
Flight  in  its  broadest  concept  as  an  in- 
strument for  all  mankind  will  be  pre- 
sented and  scrutinized.  The  project.  In 
short,  Mr.  President,  is  dedicated  to  the 
belief  that  greater  world  knowledge  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  space  craft  will 
help  bring  the  world  closer  to  permanent 
peace. 

Representatives  from  more  than  50 
nations  will  participate  in  this  magnifi- 
cent venture,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Air  Force  Association,  in  cooperation 
with  a  number  of  other  well-known,  n<m- 
proflt  private  organizations. 

The  World  Congress  of  Flight  win 
bring  together  ambassadors  and  air  at- 
taches of  the  NATO  and  SEATO  nations, 
educators  from  more  than  30  countries. 
State  superintendents  of  schools  from 
more  than  40  States,  flight  safety  spe- 
cialists from  some  20  coimtries.  and  ex- 
ecutives from  more  than  1.000  American 
companies.  Engineers  and  technicians 
Will  come  to  the  World  Congress  of 
Flight  from  more  than  50  countries.  Ex- 
ecutives and  chief  pilots  will  represent 
the  world's  airlines.  Directors  of  avia- 
tion will  come  to  the  World  Congress  on 
Flight  from  35  States.  The  roster  of 
scientists  who  will  be  present  includes 
several  hundred  distinguished  names. 
Test  pilots  and  private  pilots  from  a  host 
of  nations  will  be  present. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  in 
great  detail  on  the  SF>ecifics  of  the  World 
Congress  of  Flight;  but  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  Jet  Age  Conference, 
which  will  be  attended  by  such  outstand- 
ing persons  in  the  field  of  aviation  as 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  Sir  William  P. 
Hildred.  director-general.  Intematicmal 
Air  Transportation  Association;  the 
Honorable  K.  R.  Quesada,  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  Binaghi,  president  of  the 
coimcil.  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization. 

Another  of  the  conferences  which  win 
be  held  at  the  World  Congress  of  Flight 
will  be  the  Missile  Management  Confer- 
ence. Here,  industry  in  an  accelerating 
technology  will  be  examined  by  a  galaxy 
of  experts  and  technicians,  including 
Peter  J.  Schenk,  presidmt  of  the  Air 
Vorce  Association;  Dr.  Edward  Doll,  vice 
president  and  associate  director.  Sys- 
tems Engineering  Division.  Space  Tech- 
nology Laboratories;  and  David  R.  Hull, 
president.  Electronic  Industries  Associa- 
tion, to  name  only  a  few. 

As  an  American.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  urgency  (rf  having  men  of 
the  free  world  sharpen  their  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  space  age. 
which  is  moving  upon  us  with  great 
speed.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Edward  P.  Curtis, 
geno'al  chairman  of  the  World  Congress 
of  Flight,  should  be  congratulated  for  his 
part  in  arrangring  this  outstanding  inx>- 
gram  which  promises  to  oihance  apime- 
ciaUon  and  understanding  of  the  spejce 
age  by  men  of  the  free  world.  For  my 
part,  I  look  farwurd  to  being  present  at 
the  World  Congress  of  FUght.  The  scope 
of  aerospace  topics  which  will  come  im- 


der  discussion  at  Its  sessions,  the  diver- 
sity of  related  equipment  to  be  demon- 
strated and  displayed,  and  Uie  caliber  of 
scientific,  educational,  and  military  rep- 
resentatives who  will  participate  can 
only  produce  a  number  of  the  most  con- 
structive results.  For  one  thing,  these 
features  of  the  program  will  highlight 
many  of  the  opportunities  and  problems 
which  are  associated  with  the  present 
and  with  the  future  course  of  aerospace 
progress.  In  addition,  they  will  bring  to 
bear  on  these  subjects  the  tremendous 
fimd  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience 
of  experts  in  the  technological,  the  edu- 
cational, and  the  military  areas  of  air* 
space  (derations.  Certainly  many  of  the 
answers  which  will  come  from  these  de- 
liberations will  help  chart  the  future 
course  of  our  ova  naticmal  aerospace 
endeavors. 

Looked  at  from  another  standpoint.  I 
feel  that  the  World  Congress  of  Plight 
will  also  yield  a  valuable  dividend  by 
focusing  free  world  attention  on  the 
benefits  in  terms  of  economic  stimuli, 
closer  relationships  through  travel,  and 
mutual-defense  enterprises  which  can 
be  realized  through  cooperative  interna- 
tional action.  Where  my  own  particular 
interest  and  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned, the  World  Congress  of  Flight 
will  provide  assistance  of  tremendous 
value,  since  there  are  now  under  con- 
sideration literally  dozens  of  legislative 
proposals  on  which  the  question  of  aero- 
space progress  has  an  important  bearing. 
As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  these  pro- 
posals cover  such  vitally  important  items 
as  national  security,  civil  aviation,  and 
technical  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  distinguished  associates  are 
striving  to  adjust  their  busy  schedules 
so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  and  participate 
in  the  unique  World  Congress  of  Flight. 
where  they  will  have  the  opportimity  to 
meet  the  leaciers  of  aviation,  to  confer 
on  subjects  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
and  to  see  demonstrations  of  equipment 
which  win  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  future  of  the  world.  The 
knowledge  to  be  gained  by  us  frcxn  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight  can  be  in- 
valuable as  a  basis  for  our  subsequent 
evaluations  and  analsrses  of  technicsd 
publications  and  committee  reports. 
This,  Mr.  President,  is  truly  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  follow  the  progress  and 
woiic  of  a  great  free  world  enterprise. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Bir.  TouHGl  for  his  impressive  account 
of  the  forthocMning  World  Congress  of 
Flight.  It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight  is  being  held  in  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to 
represent — Nevada.  We  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  vast  auditorium,  the  ex- 
hibition haU.  the  splendid  facilities 
which  will  house  the  conferences,  the 
meetings,  and  the  exhibits  at  the  World 
Congress  of  Flight  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Las  Vegas,  Ner..  from  April  12  to  19. 
The  facilities  at  Las  Vegas  wiU  seat 
more  than  7.SM  In  the  great  circular  au- 
ditorium. Siiace  is  provided  for  22  addi- 
ticmal  meetings,  eaidi  seating  from  25  to 
1,000,  and  there  is  in  excess  of  100,000 
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square  feet  of  exhibit  space.  Adjacent  to 
the  vast  auditorium  and  exhibit  hall  are 
some  2  million  square  feet  of  outdoor  ex- 
hibit area,  as  well  as  a  stadium  before 
which  aviation  aircraft  and  helicopters 
can  be  demonstrated. 

Ample  f  acihties  are  available  to  house 
the  participants  and  the  visitors  to  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
has  provided  Senators  with  an  overall 
picture  of  the  World  Congress  of  Flight. 
I  should  like  to  mention  some  specific 
facets  of  the  program.  For  example, 
speakers  from  Western  Europe,  from 
Japan,  and  Bazil  will  make  presentations 
on  international  research  for  the  Air 
Force  at  a  symposium  being  sponsored  by 
the  Air  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight.  At  this  ARDC 
symposium,  1  of  the  11  major  conferences 
In  the  basic  research  necessary  to  mili- 
tary aeronautics  and  astronautics  will  be 
examined. 

Another  conference  which  Is  certain 
to  attract  worldwide  attention  is  one 
scheduled  on  the  space  age.  Here  such 
men  as  Col.  John  P.  Stapp.  USAF,  presi- 
dent, American  Rocket  Society;  Gill 
Robb  Wilson,  chairman.  Space  Educa- 
tion Foundation;  Dr.  James  W.  McRae. 
vice  president,  American  Telephone  St 
Telegraph  Co.;  the  Honorable  Roy  John- 
son. Director.  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency.  E>ep>artment  of  Defense; 
and  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  director,  Radia- 
tion Laboratory,  University  of  California, 
will  contribute. 

It  seems  fitting  to  recall  the  words  of 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Curtis,  general  chairman 
of  the  World  Congress  of  Flight,  when  he 
said: 

No  one  in  any  country  has  attempted  to 
combine  In  a  single  event  and  on  such  a  large 
.scale  conferences  and  forums,  outdoor  dis- 
plays and  indoor  exhibits  with  air  and 
ground  demonstrations,  each  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics, 
the  twin  sciences  of  flight.  It  Is  fitting  that 
this  huge  effort  should  be  undertaken  first  In 
America,  the  cradle  of  aviation. 

As  a  Senator  from  Nevada,  the  State 
favored  for  housing  the  First  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  we  Neva  dans  are  proud  of  the  role 
which  we  will  play  as  hosts. 

I  reiterate  my  words  of  appreciation 
and  congratulation  to  my  colleagues  and 
associates  who  will  follow  the  work  of 
this  World  Congress  of  Flight.  My  feel- 
ing, as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  of  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee, is  that  this  is  a  signal  opportunity 
for  men  of  the  free  world  to  further  their 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  this 
important,  fast  moving,  and  competitive 
field. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
should  like  to  supplement  and  augment 
the  remarks  which  have  Just  been  made 
by  the  distingxiished  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  and  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  jimior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  as  the  senlo" 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Nevada, 
I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 


leagues, the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  and  my  esteemed  associate 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  for  the  vivid 
picture  they  have  painted  of  the  forth- 
coming Woild  Congress  of  Flight.  We 
in  Nevada  are  honored  and  eager  to  serve 
PS  the  host  State  and  to  participate  in 
this  unique  enterprise,  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Plight,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Las 
Vegas  from  April  12  through  April  19. 
I  have  noted  that  Joseph  B.  Burns,  pres- 
ident. National  Business  Aircraft  Asso- 
ciation; David  R.  Hull,  president.  Elec- 
tronic Indiistries  Association.  Thomas  O. 
Lamphier,  Jr.,  president,  National  Aero- 
nautics Association;  and  Jacqueline 
Cochran,  president.  Federation  Aeronau- 
tlque  Internationale,  are  each  playing  a 
key  role  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight. 

To  refer  again  to  the  program  which 
my  colleagues  have  so  ably  discussed,  I 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  addi- 
tional presentations  which  are  also  parts 
of  the  Space  Age  Conference.  Here  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Goldsen,  of  the  Rand  Corp., 
will  discuss  "Outer  Space  and  the  Inter- 
national Scene."  Project  Mercury 
which,  of  course,  relates  to  man  in  space, 
figures  significantly  in  this  space  age 
forum.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
mission  and  operation  will  be  discussed 
by  Dr.  Abe  Silverstein.  Director  of  Space- 
fiight  Development.  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration:  and  Dr. 
W.  Randolph  Lovelace  will  discuss  our 
first  space  man. 

Dozens  of  individuals,  organizations, 
and  industries  are  joining  hands  to  make 
thi.s  project  a  success.  There  will  be  the 
most  complete  display  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  space  craft  equipment  ever  as- 
sembled. Important  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  civil  aviation  and  on  the  im- 
pact of  modern  flight  on  world  trade 
and  world  understanding.  The  program 
which  is  planned  for  those  who  will  have 
the  privilege  of  participating  is  timed  to 
mark  the  first  full  year  of  Jet-powered 
commercial  transportation  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  The  program  is  also 
timed  to  mark  the  availability  of  long- 
range  missiles  as  major  deterrents  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the  first 
International  Geophysical  Year,  with  its 
impact  on  space  exploration. 

I  also  call  specific  attention  to  a  sym- 
posium to  be  devoted  to  aerospace  educa- 
tion, which  will  consider  the  ways  where- 
by dedicated  men  and  women  in  the  field 
of  education  can  expose  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  in  the  free  world  to  this 
new  dimension.  Presentations  will  be 
made  by  such  men  as  Boyd  Graber.  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  Iowa. 
James  G.  Harlow,  dean.  College  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Oklahoma,  Leslie  A. 
Bryan,  director.  Institute  of  Aviation, 
University  of  Illinois,  and  Ross  Willmot, 
secretary-general.  International  Society 
of  Aviation  Writers. 

Another  symposium  to  which  I  should 
like  to  call  specific  attention  is  that  on 
fiight  safety.  Here  such  topics  as  eco- 
nomics and  safety,  and  aircraft  accident 
prevention  in  the  jet  age,  will  be  care- 
fully considered  by  Jerome  Lederer, 
managing  director.  Flight  Safety  Foun- 
dation, the  Honorable  James  R.  Durfee, 
Chairman,     Civil     Aeronautics    Board, 


James  T.  Pyle.  Deputy  Director.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph 
D.  Caldara.  Director  of  Flight  Safety  Re- 
search for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions,  the  con- 
ferences, the  examination  of  static  dis- 
plays and  models,  those  present  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  variety  of  im- 
portant air  demonstrations  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  nearby  Nellis  Air  Force  Base. 

We  in  Nevada  are  proud  that  this  out- 
standing program  is  slated  to  be  held  in 
our  State.  Las  Vegas  was  selected  as 
an  ideal  site  since  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  air-ground  displays  and  demon- 
strations, hotel  accommodations  for 
7,500  individuals,  and  generous  audi- 
torium and  conference  hall  facilities  are 
all  in  the  immediate  area.  We  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  and  pride  to  welcom- 
ing warmly  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  plan  to  be  present,  and  the  other 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  international 
visitors,  who  will  attend  this  unusual 
event. 

THE  LONG  ARM  OP  THE  FBI 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  an  article  entitled 
"The  Long  Arm  of  the  FBI,"  by  the  very 
able  and  remarkable  columnist.  Bob  Con- 
sidine.  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Journal  American  of  April  2.  1959. 

This  article  focuses  attention  on  the 
nimierous  and  varied  activities  under- 
taken by  this  great  organization  under 
the  able  and  brilUant  leadership  of  Its 
Director,  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
whose  name  is  held  in  high  esteem  in 
every  household  throughout  this  great 
Nation.  The  confidence  in  this  great 
agency  which  he  has  instilled  in  the 
American  public  has  been  a  measure  of 
strength  to  all  of  us.  His  zeal  and  pa- 
triotism in  carrying  out  his  duties  as  the 
Nation's  top  law-enforcement  officer  has 
won  the  gratitude,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  article  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  as 
to  the  vast  number  of  activities  placed 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  this  great 
American,  and  I  recommend  its  reading 
to  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Long  Arm  of  thi  FBI 
(By  Bob  Consldlne) 

Washington. — Stop  10  people  on  the  street 
and  ask  them  the  mission  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  at  least  8  may 
pinpoint  the  traclclng  down  and  capture  of 
public  enemies  and  kidnapers. 

That  is,  Indeed,  part  of  the  picture.  But 
It's  a  comp«u-atlvely  small  part.  It  Is  a  mark 
of  the  enormous  reapect  which  successive 
Congresses  and  Executive  Offices  bold  for 
the  FBI  that  the  Bureau  is  saddled  with 
additional  responsibilities  each  year. 

Here  are  some  of  the  l>ewtlderlngly  varied 
activities  now  assigned  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
comp<u:t  6,000-man  force: 

It  Is  asked  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
In  this  country  of  arms  for  rebels  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  reigning  governments  of  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. It  must  check  on  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  strikebreakers.  It  is  expected 
to  nab  offenders  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Act. 
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It  protects  the  symbol  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  from  lue  by  commercial  bouses 
(except  Johnson  &  Johnson,  which  had  It 
before  the  Red  Crow  did).  It  steps  in  If  a 
blackmailer  or  extortionist  dr^pe  a  thresten- 
U\g  note  Into  your  maUboz,  threatening 
physical  barm  If  you  do  not  abide  by  the 
demands  (but  turns  the  matter  over  to  the 
Poat  Office  Department  If  the  note  is  sent 
through  the  malls). 

The  FBI  Is  the  teeth  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  investigates  the  clalnts  of  consclen- 
tioiis  objectors.  It  hovers  over  patent  and 
cop3rr1ght  abuses,  is  expected  to  be  the 
scourge  of  white  slavey  and  mall  frauds, 
fights  impersonation  of  Federal  officers  or 
military  personnel,  stalks  crimes  committed 
beyond  the  8-mUe  limit,  false  claims  by 
veterans. 

If  you  go  into  bankruptcy  the  FBI  sends 
around  one  of  its  crack  accountants,  for  the 
Founding  Fathers — trying  to  avoid  slipshod 
debtors  Jails — put  bankruptcy  on  the  Federal 
level.  If  you  are  forced  Into  slavery,  it  Is  the 
FBI  who  rides  up  to  the  rescue.  Mess  around 
with  any  Ooremment  property,  commit  a 
crime  of  passloD  on  an  Indian  reservatk>n. 
fall  to  report  an  act  of  treas>)n.  violate  the 
8-hour  day  law.  neglect  to  re^xirt  accurately 
If  youYe  engaged  In  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  cigarettes,  and  the  FBI  Is  Involved. 

Tamper  with  a  memt>er  of  a  Federal  Jury 
or  panel,  Jump  ball  in  a  Federsi  case,  rob  any 
bank,  phony  up  a  Government  travel  voucher, 
violate  probation  or  parole,  wreck  a  train, 
steal  an  airplane  and  fly  it  across  a  State 
line,  touch  off  a  bomb  near  the  mall  car  of  a 
train,  fall  to  register  under  the  Voorhls  Act 
if  you  represent  a  foreign  government  as  a 
lobbyist,  take  a  punch  at  or  kill  a  Federal 
officer,  desert  from  the  Armed  Forces,  tell  the 
Judge  you  co^Udn't  show  up  foe  the  hearing 
because  your  wife  was  havln;;  a  baby  (and 
she  didnt) .  and.  well,  there's  ui  FBI  man  in 
your  life. 

If  you  want  to  get  In  troubls  with  the  FBI. 
miauBS  a  railroad  pass,  traiuport  gambling 
devices,  lottery  tickets,  obscvne  matter,  or 
prison-made  goods  across  Vie  State  line, 
travel  across  a  State  border  with  a  switch- 
blade in  your  pocket,  ship  an  unsafe  refrig- 
erator from  one  State  to  another,  hijack  a 
load  of  anything  that  has  mcved  interstate, 
mosey  around  any  Atomic  Bitergy  Ccnmls- 
sion  property. 

In  dizzying  addition,  the  FBI  is  expected 
to  check  on  the  loyalty  of  all  Americans  who 
work  at  the  United  Nations,  scrutinize  sus- 
picious looking  claims  for  welfare  and  pen- 
sion checks,  keep  an  eye  on  those  who  would 
like  to  overthrow  the  U.8.  Ciovemment  by 
force,  chase  prostitutes  away  from^mUltary 
installations,  clamp  down  on  %  lolators  of  clvU 
rights,  spot  any  man  or  woman  falsely  wear- 
ing a  clvU  defense  insignia. 

There  are  a  few  doeen  other  duties.  They 
all  add  up  to  an  appallingly  complicated  and 
difficult  task,  performed  with  dedication, 
skill,  a  minimum  of  fanfare  and,  astonish- 
ingly, a  profit.  Last  year,  fines,  savings,  and 
recoveries  in  cases  Investigated  by  the  FBI 
reached  S132.706.098,  which  was  S27.144,098 
more  than  Congress  appropriated  to  operate 
the  Bureau. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  INCOME  OP  CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Bdr.  IiAUBCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse)  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  require  public  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  senatorial  employees  and  the 
salaries  which  they  receive.  It  further 
provides  that  public  ofBcials  earning  sal- 
aries in  excess  of  $10,000  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  disclose  their  incomes  and  the 


sources  of  their  incomes  outside  their 
governmental  pay. 

We  know  that  within  the  last  2  months 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
the  newspapers,  in  the  public  forums, 
and  in  the  homes  about  the  fact  that 
the  UJS.  Senate  by  a  self-imposed  rule 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  refusing  to 
reveal  to  the  public  the  salaries  paid  to 
its  employees. 

I  do  not  feel  I  exaggerate  when  I  say 
that  the  public  of  our  country  feels  it 
is  entitled  to  know  who  are  our  em- 
ployees and  what  are  their  salaries.  More 
than  that,  we  conduct  public  business, 
and  under  any  philosophy  we  have  no 
Justification  for  keeping  to  ourselves  in- 
foimation  which  is  the  proper  and  unde- 
niable property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Someone  might  say  to  me.  "Why  do 
you  not  disclose  the  salaries  of  your  em- 
ployees?" In  my  opinion  the  disclostire 
of  salaries  by  one  Senator,  without  dis- 
closure by  all.  would  not  reveal  to  the 
public  a  true  pictiure. 

The  beginning  of  bad  government  is 
secrecy  in  management  and  operation, 
and  that  bad  government's  beginning  be- 
comes aggravated  when  the  secrecy  is 
perpetrated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  identity  and  the  salaries 
of  emplojrees  are  public  property.  It  is 
my  miderstanding  that  a  similar  rule 
once  prevailed  in  the  Senate,  but  that 
about  a  decade  ago  the  rule  was  changed 
so  that  now  we  are  not  required  by  law 
to  disclose  the  salaries  received  by  the 
employees  of  the  Senators. 

I  cannot  help  but  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  a  citizen  who  is  groaning  about 
his  tax -paying  responsibility.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  the  citizen  who  is 
groaning  about  his  taxpaying  responsi- 
bility frequently  says,  "If  the  Senate  is 
extravagant  with  its  own  employees,  and 
if  the  Senate  refuses  to  disclose  what 
it  is  paying  them,  what  restraint  can 
we  expect  of  Senators  when  they  deal 
with  the  general  revenues  and  the 
moneys  of  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole?" 

It  is  a  pretty  heavy  burden  to  bear 
when  citizens  write  to  us.  "Why  do  you 
not  disclose  what  you  are  paying  your 
employees?" 

So  far  as  my  oflBce  is  concerned,  I  have 
refused  to  divulge  the  information  t>e- 
cause  of  the  self-imposed  rule  of  the 
Senate  and  because  of  the  fact  that  dis- 
closure by  one  Senator  will  not  reveal 
the  true  picture.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Senate  ought  to  pass 
whatever  law  is  necessary  making  man- 
datory the  disclosure  of  the  salaries 
which  they  are  paid. 

Much  has  also  been  said  about  the 
hiring  of  relatives  by  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  mere  hiring  of  a  relative 
is  not  wrong,  but  it  is  fairly  obvious  on 
the  face  of  the  situation  that  there  have 
been  revelations  about  the  salaries  paid 
measured  against  the  abilities  of  the 
persons  receiving  the  salaries  which  dis- 
close a  great  dispro[>ortion. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  not  pres- 
ent today.    I  tried  to  reach  him. 

I  repeat  that  the  breakdown  of  Gov- 
ernment,  whether   it  be   the   executive 


branch,  the  judicial  branch,  or  the  Con- 
gress, starts  with  secrecy  of  operations. 
If  I  have  too  many  employees  on  my 
payroll  or  if  I  am  paying  salaries  to  the 
emplosrees  which  are  grossly  disprojjor- 
tiooate  to  their  worth  and  to  the  gen- 
eral average  of  salaries  paid  throughout 
the  country,  how  can  I  turn  down  the  re- 
quests of  other  citizens  when  they  come 
to  the  Senate  to  say,  "Give  to  me  of  the 
taxpayers'  money"? 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  a  citizenry  with  faith  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  If  the  citizenry  does  not 
have  faith  in  us,  woe  to  the  country. 
There  is  grave  doubt  about  the  justifica- 
tion of  asking  for  faith,  tnist,  and  con- 
fidence from  the  citizenry  when  we  boldly 
and  brazenly  say  to  them,  "It  is  none 
of  your  business  what  we  are  paying  to 
our  employees."  That  is  wrong,  regard- 
less of  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is 
approached. 

Therefore,  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
my  subscription  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yesterday  deal- 
ing with  his  proposal  for  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  of  the  Senate  compelling  a 
public  disclosure  of  salaries  i>aid. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  have  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  a  question.  As  he 
knows,  this  subject  has  been  a  hotly  de- 
bated one.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  it 
myself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  hear  the 
Smator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  come  nearer  to 
the  Senator. 

The  question  of  the  disclosure  of  the 
details  of  salaries  paid  to  Sen^  em- 
ployees by  individual  Senators  ha  been 
a  hotly  contested  one.  I  have  been 
rather  actively  engaged  in  it  myself. 

I  feel  entirely  pleased  about  disclosing 
these  details,  as  I  did  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  I  served  for  8 
years.  I  did  not  seem  to  suffer  under  it 
then,  nor  did  I  feel  my  oflBce  suffered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  feel  that 
disclosure  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  gen- 
eral policy  by  the  Senate?  Is  that  es- 
sentially the  Senator's  point  of  view? 
Does  the  Senator  believe  no  Senator 
ought  to  disclose  the  information  unless 
all  Senators  do,  or  does  the  Senator  feel 
it  can  be  left,  as  it  is  today,  strictly  a 
matter  of  individual  option,  so  that  if  I 
wish  to  do  it  or  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
do  it  we  are  perfectly  free  to  act  ac- 
cordingly? There  is  no  inhibition,  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  Senate 
resolution  which  requires  the  disclosure 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary,  as  there  is 
in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Obviously  the  Seiuitor 
from  New  York  did  not  hear  what  I  had 
to  say  on  this  matter.  In  my  opinion 
there  ought  to  be  disclosure  by  all  or  by 
none. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  understand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Wlien  only  one  or 
two  Senators  disclose  the  Information  it 
does  not  reveal  to  the  put^lic  a  true  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening.     A  full  and 
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Just  conclusion  can  be  reached  only  by 
making  a  comparison  of  the  pajrments 
which  are  being  made  by  the  98  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  So  the  Senator  does  feel 
It  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a  Senate 
resolution,  requiring  disclosure  by  all  or 
by  none? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  I  do.  I  wUl  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  he 
puts  his  finger  on  a  very  vital  aspect  of 
this  problem. 

When  the  Senator  was  a  Member  of 
the  House,  and  the  identity  of  his  em- 
ployees and  their  salaries  were  revealed, 
he  did  not  suffer  thereby,  did  he? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  did  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  we  are  suffering 
by  reason  of  our  seemingly  clandestine 
efforts  to  conceal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Senator's  proposal  operate 
in  both  directions.  In  other  words.  I 
agree  that  there  is  room  for  and  need  for 
action  by  the  Senate.  I  also  feel  that  if, 
in  the  interim,  individual  Senators 
chose  to  make  their  own  disclosure,  their 
colleagues  should  not  take  it  amiss,  pro- 
vided that  there  has  been  adequate  time 
for  discussion  and  consideration.  That 
is  the  basis  on  which  I  am  trying  to 
operate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  would 
expect  any  of  us  to  feel  that  he  must 
move  inunediately,  in  absence  of  the 
adoption  of  a  general  policy,  if  such  a 
policy  is  agreeable.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  the  two  alternatives  mutually  ex- 
clusive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator's  mail  discloses,  but  I  can 
say  to  him  and  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  my  mail, 
there  is  no  subject  so  vital  as  this  one  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  allow  me  30 
seconds  further,  I  shall  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  own  mail  Is  not 
necessarily  that  strong  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  mean  that  individual 
letters  are  not  strong.  However,  in  my 
State  the  problems  of  the  Berlin  crisis, 
unemployment,  smd  other  problems 
overshadow  this  particular  subject. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  so  much 
within  our  own  control,  and  represent- 
ing to  such  a  great  extent,  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  well  said,  an  earnest  of 
our  own  good  faith  toward  the  country, 
that,  whether  my  mail  were  large  or 
small,  I  would  feel  very  much  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  conviction  Is  not 
based  solely  on  the  quantity  of  my  mail. 
What  I  have  said  is  the  consequence  of 
a  search  of  my  own  thinking  and  my  own 
conscience.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  must  agree  with  me.  that  the 
more  brutal  the  dictatorship  the  more 
secret  the  method  of  its  operation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  certainly  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  as  to  the  end  result.  I  feel 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are 
collectively  searcliing  their  own  souls. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have  found 
the  answer  in  our  souls.    I   think  we 


should  be  understanding,  and  give  our 
colleagues  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  Senator  from  New 
York  leave  the  Chamber.  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  to  yield  to  me.  Also,  I  hope 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  will 
not  leave  the  Chamber  for  a  moment. 

I  have  certain  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  ventilated  them  very 
freely,  both  publicly  and  privately.  I 
recall  addressing  the  Press  Club  a  week 
or  two  ago.  when  the  specific  question 
arose  as  to  how  I  felt  about  the  disclosure 
which  the  questioners  had  in  mind.  I 
said  that  I  was  unequivocally  opposed 
to  it. 

Let  me  say  also  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  that  I  think  it 
would  be  informative,  from  time  to  time, 
if  Members  of  the  Senate  were  to  fortify 
themselves  with  a  copy  of  the  reix»rt 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
issued  regularly.  It  contains  more  than 
a  thousand  pages.  Senators  will  find  a 
vast  amount  of  information  in  this  re- 
port. 

For  example,  the  report  contains  the 
names  of  all  those  employed  in  the  office 
of  every  Senator.  In  addition.  It  shows 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  dis- 
bursed by  each  senatorial  office,  for  each 
quarter.  If  one  were  to  divide  by  three, 
the  total  for  each  quarter,  he  could  deter- 
mine what  every  senatorial  office  dis- 
bursed every  30  days. 

The  only  thing  that  is  lacking  is  the 
specific  amount  which  each  employee  re- 
ceives monthly. 

I  have  contended  that  quite  often  such 
a  disclosure  would  develop  a  morale  fac- 
tor, because  if  an  office  manager  feels 
that  one  employee  is  worth  a  little  more 
than  another,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
the  others  sitting  around  and  talking 
about  It.  saying  that  they  are  worth  more 
than  they  receive.  But  if  the  public 
interest  is  to  be  served,  the  entire  amount 
of  money  which  goes  out  of  every  Sena- 
tor's office  every  quarter  is  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Those  who  receive  the  money  are  men- 
tioned by  name.  I  believe  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  impression  which  has  been 
created  from  time  to  time,  that  the  Sen- 
ate, so  to  speak,  has  "taken  the  fifth 
amendment."  Recently  an  editorial  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  under  the  caption  "The  Senate 
Takes  the  Fifth,"  which  is  very  intri- 
guing. I  am  sure  the  editorial  makes 
most  engaging  reading. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate contains  all  the  information  neces- 
sary properly  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
Anyone,  including  Senators,  who  wishes 
to  learn  what  the  disbursements  are,  can 
find  them  in  the  I'eport  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  But  he  can  find  more.  He 
can  find  all  the  costs  incurred  and  the 
disbursements  made  by  investigating 
committees.  The  name  of  every  one  who 
is  on  the  roll  is  contained  in  this  report. 
Every  miscellaneous  item  is  listed.  The 
other  day  someone  told  me  that  in  one 
of  these  reports  there  was  an  item  of  $18 
for  a  cord  of  wood  which  some  Senator 
had  sold  to  the  Government.    I  do  not 


know  anything  about  It.  I  have  not 
found  the  item.  However,  if  I  were  to 
take  2  or  3  days  off  and  go  through  all 
the  items,  I  might  find  it. 

Not  even  the  most  insignificant  item 
e.scapes  the  keen,  scrutinizing  eye  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  because  he 
must  balance  his  books.  So  if  anyone 
wishes  to  deteimine  what  the  disburse- 
ments are  from  the  contingent  fund,  and 
the  amount  of  money  which  comes  out 
of  the  Treasury,  he  will  find  the  informa- 
tion in  this  compendium,  which  is  almost 
the  size  of  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalog. 
It  makes  good  reading  on  a  winter  night. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  understand 
that  the  names  are  listed.  However,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  concedes,  the 
fact  is  that  the  salaries  paid  individual 
employees  are  not  listed.  I  submit  to 
the  Senator  that  it  is  not  adequate  for 
a  Senator  merely  to  be  proper  in  the 
operation  of  his  office.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  mind,  we  should 
occupy  a  position  in  which  we  are  beyond 
suspicion.  We  do  not  occupy  such  a 
position ;  and  we  fail  to  occupy  it  because 
of  the  refusal  tfi  let  the  public  know  what 
proiJerly  is  its  business. 

Let  me  make  one  further  point.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  says  that  such  dis- 
closure might  create  discord  in  the 
morale  of  the  personnel.  I  recognize 
that  possibility.  I  am  certain  that  there 
will  be  discord  when  the  salaries  paid  in 
my  office  are  compared  with  the  salaries 
paid  by  other  Senators.  But  such  dis- 
cord could  be  completely  eliminated  if 
each  of  us  knew  what  the  other  was  pay- 
ing. We  could  establish  some  semblance 
of  balance  and  uniformity  in  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  having  relationship  to 
the  skill  of  the  Individual  worker. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  again  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  statute, 
and  there  is  no  inhibition  in  any  Gov- 
ernment regulation  which  would  prevent 
any  Senator  from  disclosing  the  names 
and  the  salaries  of  all  persons  In  his  em- 
ploy.    He  Is  perfectly  free  to  do  so. 

When  It  comes  to  measuring  the  vol- 
ume of  work  in  various  senatorial  offices. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be  done.  We 
have  recognized  the  factor  of  volume  by 
dividing  the  States  Into  several  cate- 
gories— those  below  3  million  population, 
those  with  a  population  between  3  mil- 
lion and  5  million,  those  with  a  popula- 
tion between  5  million  and  10  million. 
and  those  with  a  population  of  10  million 
or  more.  We  make  additional  clerk  hire 
allowances  available  on  that  basis. 

Secondly,  Senators  do  not  themselves 
disburse  the  money.  If  anyone  has  such 
an  idea.  I  think  I  should  disabuse  his 
mind  of  it  now.  The  employees  go  on 
the  roll.  They  receive  their  checks 
automatically,  and  the  Senator  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  operation,  except  to 
place  them  on  the  roll.  So  I  must  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  activity  in 
that  field  has  been  most  circumspectly 
administered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  feel  deeply  certain,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  of  the  country,  our 
work  could  be  done  and  enjoy  far  greater 
respect  on  their  part  if  we  did  not  try 
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to  justify  the  fact  that  we  are  concealing 
from  them  the  knowledge  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  not  by  will,  but  by  law. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  how  the  situation  should  be 
handled.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  it- 
self should  classify  the  various  positions 
in  a  Senator's  office  and  designate  the 
salary  which  each  employee  occupying  a 
position  in  his  office  should  receive.  Un- 
der such  a  practice  every  Senator  would 
be  paying  the  same  wage  for  comparable 
work. 

If  we  did  that  first,  we  could  make  the 
list  public.  It  should  be  made  public. 
However,  the  situation  which  exists  to- 
day in  the  offices  of  the  98  Senators  is 
that  each  Senator  sets  the  wages  for  his 
employees.  On  the  average,  I  believe, 
there  are  10  or  15  employees  in  a  Sen- 
ator's office.  Nevertheless,  no  two  Sen- 
ators pay  exactly  the  same  wage  for  the 
same  kind  of  work,  and  no  two  employees 
are  receiving  the  same  wage. 

If  we  were  to  publish  the  wages  paid 
our  employees  at  this  time,  we  would 
create  a  great  deal  of  chaos.  Therefore, 
if  we  wish  to  cure  the  situation — and  I 
win  vote  for  such  a  proposal — let  the 
Senate  first  adopt  a  rule  classifying  the 
various  positions  and  specifying  the 
wage  to  be  paid  to  the  person  who  oc- 
cupies each  position  In  the  office  of  a 
Senator.  Let  us  first  make  certain  that 
every  Senator  is  paying  exactly  the  same 
wage  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Unless  we  do  that  we  will  only  create 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  if  we  publish 
the  list  of  our  employees  and  their  sal- 
aries. Unless  we  do  that  we  will  be  doing 
the  public  no  good  by  merely  publishing 
a  list  of  the  employees  and  their  sal- 
aries. The  public  will  be  confused,  and 
our  employees  will  be  confused.  In  my 
opinion  we  would  be  confusing  everyone, 
and  we  would  not  be  helping  anyone.  To 
clear  up  the  confusion  we  must  first 
adopt  a  rule  In  the  Senate  to  cover  the 
situation.  We  must  first,  by  a  rule  of 
the  Senate,  specify  the  various  wage 
scales  to  be  paid  in  a  Senator's  office.  Let 
us  first  make  certain  that  every  Senator 
pays  the  same  wage  for  the  same  kind  of 
work.  If  we  do  that.  It  will  be  proper 
for  us  to  publish  the  list  of  employees  and 
their  wages.  The  Information  will  then 
become  public  property.  I  see  no  reason 
why  that  should  not  be  done. 

Even  if  we  proceed  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested.  I  can  see  some  trouble,  and  I 
can  see  some  drawbacks  to  my  suggestion, 
because  Senators  from  some  States  have 
more  work  to  do  in  their  offices  than 
Senators  from  other  States.  There  are 
a  great  many  problems  connected  with 
this  subject.  Many  difficulties  will  be 
encountered  even  if  we  proceed  as  I  have 
suggested.  However,  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  proceed  and  be  perfectly  fair 
with  the  employees  who  work  for  the  98 
Senators,  fair  with  the  public,  and  fair 
with  the  Senate  itself.  At  the  moment 
there  Is  no  classification  of  the  various 
positions  in  a  Senator's  office.  We  would 
not  be  doing  anyone  any  good  to  have  the 
information  about  the  present  situation 


relayed  to  the  families  of  the  employees. 
They  would  see  that  one  person,  for  ex- 
ample, was  getting  more  than  another 
for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  We 
would  be  doing  more  harm  than  good.  If 
we  wish  to  cure  the  situation — and  I  will 
vote  for  such  a  suggestion — we  must 
first  classify  the  various  positions  in  Sen- 
ators' offices,  and  pay  the  same  wages  to 
all  persons  who  hold  similar  positions. 
We  must  pay  the  wage  which  the  particu- 
lar classification  covers.  Every  Senator 
would  then  be  paying  exactly  the  same 
for  comparable  work.  If  we  could  put 
such  a  procedure  into  effect  we  would  be 
doing  something  worthwhile. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
heard  my  statement 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  did  not  hear  my 
statement  when  I  said  that  if  there  were 
a  disclosure,  the  very  necessity  of  the 
situation  would  compel  the  adoption  of 
uniform  scales  of  pay  for  similar  work. 
The  suggestion  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  made  excels  the  one  I  have  made. 
We  should  put  our  offices  on  a  business- 
like basis,  as  he  suggests,  and  his  recom- 
mendation in  that  regard  is  sound.  I 
also  believe  that  whatever  we  do  will  be 
better  than  what  we  do  now. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  question  whether 
we  would  do  anyone  any  good,  including 
the  ta:;  payers  and  ourselves,  if  we  were 
to  publish  the  various  wages  at  this  time 
inasmuch  as  the  wage  scales  were  ar- 
rived at  by  each  Senator.  What  we 
ought  to  do  first  is  adopt  a  rule  classify- 
ing the  various  po.sitlons,  and  pay  the 
same  wages  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 
If  we  were  to  make  such  a  classification 
first,  that  information  would  auto- 
matically become  public  property.  Just 
as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  We  know  that  X  amount, 
for  example.  Is  paid  in  a  specific  Job 
classification  under  civil  service.  There- 
fore, we  should  first  classify  the  Jobs. 
Then  the  people  of  the  country  will  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing,  and  what 
each  employee  Is  paid. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Along  the  same  line  we  should  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  a  civil  service 
employee  obtains  a  status  in  civil  service 
employment.  That  is  not  the  case  with 
an  employee  of  a  Senator.  If  a  Senator 
Is  defeated  or  dies,  the  employee  prob- 
ably must  go  home  to  his  State  or  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  The  same 
situation  is  true  in  the  House.  There- 
fore, in  discussing  this  subject  we  will 
have  to  take  all  these  matters  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That,  of  course,  is 
true.  I  have  been  in  business,  and  I 
know  that  in  business  the  various  jobs 
are  classified.  If  an  employee  leaves  his 
job  and  a  new  employee  is  engaged,  the 
man  in  business  knows  what  the  classifi- 
cation for  that  job  is  and  what  the  wage 
for  it  is,  and  he,  accordingly,  engages  a 


new  employee  at  that  rate  to  do  the  work 
called  for  by  the  classification  which 
applies  to  that  particular  job.  In  busi- 
ness the  wages  of  the  various  employees 
are  not  published,  but  the  classification 
into  which  they  fall  are  published.  The 
same  thing  is  done  in  union  contracts. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Lausche],  and  I  admire 
his  fearlessness  and  fairness  always.  I 
came  to  the  Senate  as  a  young  man,  to 
work  as  an  attach^.  I  believe  that  my 
experience  goes  back,  perhaps,  longer 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  not  a  factory.  It  is  not 
possible  to  put  every  employee  into  a 
rigid  category  and  pay  the  same  wage 
to  all  employees  in  that  classification. 
It  is  just  as  impossible  to  separate  into 
uniform  classification  the  assistants  who 
do  research,  who  write  letters,  who  go 
downtown  on  errands,  or  who  work  on 
constituent's  problems,  as  it  is  to  classify 
luiiformly  all  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Sen- 
ate men  of  private  means  and  wealth 
have  been  Members  of  the  Senate.  Th^y 
engage  assistants,  whom  they  pay  out 
of  their  own  pocket  to  prepare  speeches 
for  them,  to  do  research  for  them,  and 
perform  other  work.  Senators  have  a 
right  to  do  that.  I  wish  I  could  do  it, 
too. 

However,  how  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
the  staff  of  a  Senator  who  has  no  means 
of  his  own  and  all  of  whose  assistants 
are  paid  by  the  Government?  How  can 
we  uniformly  catalog  the  employees  of 
such  a  Senator  and  compare  them  with 
the  employees  of  a  wealthy  Senator 
who — and  very  properly  so— engages 
outside  assistants  and  research  experts 
and  other  experts  and  speech  writers? 

I  do  not  criticize  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  nonsense  to  at- 
tempt either  to  install  a  uniform  pay 
schedule,  or  to  make  public  the  amounts 
paid  individuals  without  such  uniformity. 

Our  people  back  home  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  we  engage  relatives, 
whether  some  of  the  money  paid  in  sal- 
aries comes  back  to  our  own  families. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  that,  and 
they  do  know  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  They  have  a  right  to  know  how 
much  money  is  being  used  in  our  offices, 
and  they  do  know  it.  It.  too,  is  a  matter 
of  public  record.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  who  our  employees  are,  where  they 
are  working,  and  what  they  are  doing. 
Having  access  to  their  names,  they  can 
find  out.  Furthermore,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  being  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  should  deprive  me  of  such 
privacy,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  disclose 
my  income  and  the  small  amount  of  stock 
I  own. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  it  is 
necessary  to  make  it  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  that  the  girl  who  works  at  one 
desk  gets  $100  a  year  or  $500  a  year  more 
than  a  girl  who  works  at  another  desk, 
and  thus  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  office 
staff  in  doing  the  work  of  our  constit- 
uents, I  think  we  must  be  getting  pretty 
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scared  and  starting  to  run  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  doubt  that  the  people  of  the 
country  distrust  their  Senators  to  the 
extent  that  they  expect  that  from  us. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  la 
nothing  to  preclude  any  Senator  from 
making  public  anything  he  desires  to 
disclose.  But  if  we  as  a  Senate  are  to 
say,  first,  that  we  must  classify  our  em- 
ployees— which  we  never  can  do;  and, 
second,  that  we  m\ist  disclose  what  we 
are  paying  the  daughter  of  John  Jones, 
who  comes  from  one  town  in  the  State. 
and  what  we  pay  the  daughter  of  Sam 
Smith,  who  comes  from  another  town  In 
the  State — if  we  cannot  trust  ourselves 
more  than  that,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  expect  the  public  to  trust  us.  The 
Senate  will.  Indeed,  have  fallen  pretty 
low  In  our  own  esteem,  as  well  as  the 
esteem  of  the  country  If  we  go  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  and  under  other 
statutes,  we  are  limited  in  the  salaries 
we  can  pay  to  administrative  assistants, 
secretaries,  and  stenographers,  or  clerks, 
as  they  are  usually  called.  Let  me  show 
how  impossible  it  is  to  set  up  a  classi- 
fication system.  One  woman  in  my  o£Qce 
has  been  working  with  me  for  25  years, 
although  not  that  entire  length  of  time 
In  the  Federal  service.  She  started  with 
me  in  my  law  office,  worked  with  me 
during  my  two  terms  as  Governor,  and 
then  came  with  me  to  Washington  when 
I  was  elected  Senator.  Another  woman 
started  to  work  with  me  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor, in  1935  or  1936.  almost  25  years 
ago. 

If  a  system  of  classlflcaticn  were  to 
be  established  based  upon  the  time  when 
these  employees  entered  my  service,  it 
can  be  seen  what  would  happen.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  that  and 
be  fair  to  persons  who  fit  Into  these  cate- 
gories. 

Furthermore,  on  Capitol  Hill,  when 
the  Republican  Party  takes  control, 
many  of  the  Jobs  which  are  held  by  the 
Democrats  go  to  the  Republicans.  When 
the  Democrats  come  into  control,  many 
of  the  Jobs  held  by  the  Republicans  go  to 
the  Democrats. 

The  woman  of  whom  I  just  spoke,  who 
has  been  in  my  offices  for  25  years,  is  so 
experienced  that  when  a  letter  comes  to 
my  office,  she  can  tell  immediately 
whether  the  writer  of  it  is  a  crackpot,  or 
whether  he  is  a  person  who  deserves  a 
detailed  reply.  Likewise,  she  can  tell 
whether  to  address  the  person  as  John, 
Tom.  Dick,  or  Harry;  because  to  call  a 
person  by  his  first  name,  as  Senators, 
know,  is  very  important  if  one  wants  to 
remain  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  [Laughter.] 
All  those  things  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Limitations  are  placed  on  us  at  present. 
Beyond  those  limitations,  we  cannot  pay 
higher  salaries. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  should  conclude  this  discussion. 
It  really  was  not  on  the  agenda  this 
afternoon.  I  did  present  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Laxjschs]  a  copy  of  a  bill  Introduced  in 
the  present  session.  I  allude  to  it  only 
because  he  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a 


reference  to  a  bill  introduced,  or  to  be  In- 
troduced, by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsiI  with 
respect  to  the  disclosure  of  Income  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

It  is  certainly  not  telling  any  tales  out 
of  school  to  say  that  the  present  occu- 
psmt  of  the  Chair,  the  distingxiished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young], 
made  some  disclosure  of  his  holdings  so 
as  to  make  certain  that  there  would  be 
no  conflict  of  interest  so  far  as  his  votes 
in  a  given  committee  of  the  Senate  might 
be  concerned. 

I  direct  attention  to  the  bill  providing 
for  disclosures  because  it  provides  that 
every  Member  of  Congress,  every  civil 
officer  or  every  military  officer  and  each 
employee  in  the  legislative  or  executive 
branch,  whose  salary  is  in  excess  of 
$12,500,  and  any  candidate  for  the  House 
or  Senate,  must  file  with  the  Comptroller 
General  a  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  which  would  mclude 
the  following : 

Each  item  of  income,  each  item  of  re- 
imbursement for  any  expenditure,  each 
gift  or  aggregate  of  gifts  from  one  source, 
other  than  gifts  received  from  any  rela- 
tive or  his  spouse,  which  exceeds  $100  in 
value;  Including  any  fee  or  other  hon- 
orarium received  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery 
of  any  speech  or  address,  or  attendance 
at  any  convention  or  other  assembly  of 
Individuals. 

In  addition,  he  would  be  required  to 
schedule  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by 
him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly; 
the  amount  of  each  liability  owed  by  him 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly;  all 
dealings  in  securities  or  commodities  by 
him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or 
by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or 
pursuant  to  his  direction;  and  all  pur- 
chases or  sales  of  real  property  or  any 
interest  therein. 

The  report  would  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  would  be 
maintained  as  a  public  record,  open  to 
inspection  by  anyone. 

That  would  mean  that  for  the  first 
time  elective  officers  and  all  civil  and 
military  officers  whose  salaries  from  the 
Government  were  in  excess  of  $12,500  a 
year  would  be  placed  In  a  special  class. 
Their  incomes  would  be  disclosed  as  pub- 
lic records.  They  would  be  the  only  ones, 
among  all  the  taxpayers  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Internal  Revenue  statutes, 
whose  incomes  would  be  disclosed  in  that 
fashion.  They  would  be  in  a  separate 
class  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

I  never  felt  that  being  elected  to  office 
divested  me  of  my  rights  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  I  still  think  I  have 
the  same  rights  as  has  the  humblest  tax- 
payer and  the  humblest  voter  in  the 
State  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in 
part.  Frankly,  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
divested  of  my  rights  as  a  citizen  with- 
out a  protest  if  matters  or  proposals  of 
this  kind  shall  be  at  any  time  seriously 
considered. 

The  electorate,  of  course,  has  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  when  a  can- 
didate submits  himself  for  their  suffrage. 
They  can  ask  him  at  any  meeting  he 
might  attend:  "Do  you  own  any  stock  or 


bonds?  Do  you  own  any  Income  prop- 
erty?" 

The  candidate  can  answer  or  not  an- 
swer, as  he  chooses.  But  that,  of  course, 
is  a  part  of  the  free  elective  system  under 
which  we  operate. 

I  simply  think  we  should  be  reason- 
ably careful  before  we  go  so  far  as  to 
make  public  officials  second-class  citizens 
and  divest  them  of  certain  rights  which 
are  so  carefully  safeguarded  vmder  the 
statutes  of  the  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  discomfort  and  disappointment 
which  Senators  would  suffer  through  a 
revelation  of  the  salaries  paid  in  their 
offices  would  be  Inconsequential  and  un- 
important compared  with  the  distrust 
which  is  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
citizenry  by  our  insisting  that  the  sal- 
aries shall  not  be  revealed.  I  understand 
that  each  Senator  has  a  right  to  reveal 
the  salaries  he  pays;  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  Interest  to  the  country  for 
us  to  adopt  a  rule  which  would  make 
mandatory  the  publication  of  the  sal- 
aries we  pay. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  actu- 
ally I  secured  recognition  earlier  today, 
in  order  to  make  a  political  speech;  and 
I  might  Just  as  well  confess  it  at' the 
outset,  because  I  am  going  to  give  some- 
body the  devil. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much  for  giving  me 
the  time  I  have  used,  and  I  regret  that  I 
took  so  much  of  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure, I  assure  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEft  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 


PAMPHLET  ISSUED  BY  THE  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  OP  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  brief  time  about  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee's  Advisory 
Council;  and  I  expect  to  be  a  little 
pointed  in  my  remarks. 

Last  week  I  was  gratified  to  read  in 
our  national  press  two  Items  which  to  a 
high  degree  reflect  my  own  thoughts  and 
Judgments.  They  appeared  in  newspa- 
pers which  are  known  and  respected  for 
their  fairness  and  sense  of  responsibility 
and,  generally,  their  Journalistic  ex- 
cellence. 

The  first  is  an  editorial,  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  Thursday,  April 
2.  under  the  title  "Burned  ChUd."  I 
shall  read  a  portion  of  the  editorial,  and 
then  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  entire  editorial  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  begins  as  follows: 

The  latest  screed — 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  good,  ear- 
filling  word — 

to  emerge  from  the  Democratic  AdTlBory 
Ooxincil  is  a  masalve  exercise  in  irrespon- 
slble  nonsense. 
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Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  pretty  good 
phrase.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  that  he  should 
give  good  ear  to  it  and  should  keep  it  in 
mind. 
The  editorial  continues  as  follows: 
Sponsored,  m  It  la,  by  men  and  women 
of  some  stature,  the  truth-torturing  nature 
of  this  foreign  policy  report  Is  astonishing. 
Its  ostensible  purpose  Is  to  unload  a  partisan 
H-bomb  on  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
But  even  as  a  flagrantly  political  document 
it  is  self-defeating.  Por  example,  the  report 
charges,  with  reference  to  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution, that  President  Elsenhower  "heed- 
lessly dropped  a  time  bomb  into  the  already 
explosive  Far  Eastern  situation." 

The  editorial  continues  in  that  fash- 
lon.  It  contains  one  phrase  which  I 
l>elieve  reads  with  sheer  elegance, 
namely — 

To  read  the  phrenetic  language  of  the 
report  Is  to  understand  why  the  responsible 
Democratic  leaders  In  Congress  have  shunned 
the  advisory  council. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  rest  of  the 
editorial;  I  have  read  enough  of  it  to 
indicate  the  key  to  what  I  wish  to  say. 
At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BuKNEO  Child 

The  latest  screed  to  emerge  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic Advisory  Council  Is  a  massive  exercise 
in  Irresponsible  nonsense. 

Sponsored,  as  It  Is,  by  men  and  women  of 
some  stature,  the  truth-torturlng  nature  of 
thU  "foreign  policy  report"  Is  astonishing. 
Its  ostensible  purpose  Is  to  unload  a  partisan 
H-bomb  on  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
But  even  as  a  flagrantly  political  document 
It  Is  self-defeating.  For  example,  the  report 
charges,  with  reference  to  the  Formosa  res- 
olution, that  President  Elsenhower  "heed- 
lessly dropped  a  time  bomb  Into  the  already 
explosive  Far  Eastern  situation."  It  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  an  almost  unanimous 
Congren  voted  for  the  Formosa  resolutloa. 
Does  the  advisory  council's  indictment  ex- 
tend to  the  Democrats  who  approved  the  res- 
olution? Also  Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  the 
expreulon  of  American  purpose  contained  In 
this  resolution,  time  bomb  or  not,  has  served 
for  nearly  S  years  to  discourage  a  Chinese 
Communist  attack  on  Formosa.  If  this  Is 
catastrophic  error,  as  the  advisory  council 
would  have  the  people  believe,  we  could  do 
with  more  of  the  same. 

This  incredible  document  concludes  on  a 
questioning  note.  "Must  we  sit  In  paralyzed 
horror  for  2  more  years,"  It  asks,  "watching 
our  strength,  our  Influence,  our  position  In 
the  world,  and  our  alliance  dissolve,  as  Just 
a  hundred  years  ago  men  watched  the  Union 
dissolve  under  the  weak  and  palsied  hand 
of  Buchanan"?  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  this  kind  of  gibberish  is  (we  hopye)  that 
no  one  wlU  take  It  seriously — except,  per- 
haps, the  members  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
vl.'-ory  CouncU. 

To  read  the  phrenetic  language  of  the  re- 
port Is  to  understand  why  the  responsible 
Democratic  leaders  In  Congress  have  shunned 
the  advisory  council.  They  arc  l>etter  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  life,  and  they  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  harm  which 
this  kind  of  ranting  partisanship  covild  do 
to  the  country  In  a  time  of  danger.  It  is 
not  so  easy,  however,  to  understand  why 
Dean  Acheaon  would  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  presumably  drafted  the 
report. 


In  his  days  as  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acbeson  was  subjected  to  much  the  same 
kind  of  outrageous  abuse,  and  one  might 
think  that  as  a  burned  child  he  would  dread 
the  fire.  But  evidently  be  does  not.  In  par- 
tisan politics,  apparently,  the  familiar  max- 
ims do  not  apply. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  is  an  article  which  was  written  by 
Arthur  Krock,  a  man  of  distinction  and 
stature  in  the  journalistic  field.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Friday,  April  3,  1959.  The  title  of  the 
article  is  "NATO  Is  Told  'We  Sit  in  Par- 
alyzed Horror.'  " 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  let  Mr.  Krock 
speak  for  himself;  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NATO  Is  Told  "We  Srr  in  Paralyzed  Hob«oe" 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  April  2. — The  Foreign  Min- 
isters assembled  here  for  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion might  have  abandoned  hope  of  the 
U.S.  Government  as  an  effective  partner 
if  they  had  accepted  as  unvarying  fact  the 
"greeting  card"  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Since  the  council 
includes  former  President  Truman,  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  and  a  few  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors and  Senators,  this  bitter  attack  on 
the  administration's  foreign  policy  that  It 
authorized,  for  publication  In  the  week  the 
Ministers  were  gathering,  might  have  had 
that  deplorable  consequence  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

But,  according  to  one  Ambassador  from  a 
NATO  country,  his  Foreign  Secretary  under- 
stood that  the  pamphlet  and  Its  timing 
were  "Just  Internal  American  partisan  pol- 
itics." And  probably  this  is  true  of  any  of 
the  other  Foreign  Ministers  who  read  a  sum- 
mary of  the  publication. 

"Just  Internal  American  politics"  is  a  sound 
evaluation  of  this  most  Intemperate  polit- 
ical critique.  Its  angry  tone  and  harsh  p«r- 
•onallties  would  have  earned  the  document 
that  estimate  whenever  published.  Yet  not 
only  was  It  authorized  for  release,  and  at 
this  time,  by  the  distinguished  advisory 
council.  It  is  the  product,  specifically,  of 
the  group  which  is  the  voice  of  the  councU 
on  foreign  policy  matters,  and  the  editor  and 
principal  author  of  this  group's  pamphlets  is 
Dean  O.  Acheson.  former  Secretary  of  State. 

During  his  term  of  office  some  critics  as- 
sailed Acheson  and  his  policies  with  language 
matching  the  abusive  quality  of  several  of 
the  passages.  So  It  may  be  argued  that  this 
history  Is  sufficient  Justification  for  repay- 
ment In  kind.  At  any  rate,  the  parallel  is 
provided  by  the  pamphlet. 
Here  is  a  sample: 

"Must  we  sit  In  paralyzed  horror  for  2 
more  years  watching  oiu-  strength,  our  In- 
fluence, our  position  in  the  world  and  our 
alliances  dissolve.  Just  as  a  hundred  years 
ago  men  watched  the  Union  dissolve  under 
the  weak  and  palsied  hand  of  Buchanan? 
Must  we  watch  in  silence  the  creation  of 
an  artifact,  the  new  Nixon,  out  of  a  suUled 
creature  who  participated  in  every  one  of 
these  decisions,  who  once  defended  them  but 
who  now  tries  to  turn  his  face  away  whUe 
the  surgeons  of  publicity  lift  it?" 

Apparently  we  must,  because  the  only 
means  proposed  to  arrest  the  dissolution 
Is  Congress,  which  "can  provide  the  means 
by  which  policies  are  carried  out."  But,  as 
the  pamphlet  concedes,  "the  constitutional 
power  to  conduct  our  relations  with  foreign 


countries  lies  with  the  President."  And  he— 
whom  the  pamphlet  accuses  of  "passive  de- 
tachment as  our  aUlances  disintegrate  and 
our  power  declines" — will  be  President  untU 
January  21,  1961. 

Congress,  on  this  same  authority,  can 
"point  out  lines  of  action  •  •  •  Investigate 
inaction  as  well  as  wrong  action,"  and  the 
Senate  can  make  constructive  use  of  Its 
special  power  to  reject  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. But  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Con- 
gress have  carefully  kept  aloof  from  the 
Democratic  advisory  councU  and  its  Ache- 
son foreign  policy  committee.  And  both 
Senator  Johnson,  of  Texas,  and  Speaker 
RATBtJRN  have  made  it  plain  they  do  not 
endorse  tlie  violent  approach  of  the  council 
and  the  committee  to  partisan  Issues. 

This  violence,  the  harsh  <  personal  refer- 
ences, and  one  remarkable  Instance  of  po- 
litical amnesia  are  the  flaws  In  what  In  many 
places  is  a  brilliant  and  documented  critique. 
The  political  amnesia  is  provided  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  administration  for  "having  no 
Far  East  policy  at  all"  from  a  source  whose 
negative  Chinese  policy  of  letting  the  dust 
settle  was  a  failure,  at  colossal  cost  to  the 
West,  and  whose  proposal  of  a  mixed  Com- 
munist-Nationalist government  was  at  least 
naive. 

Furthermore,  though  this  pamphlet  as- 
sails the  Taiwan  resolution  as  a  "time- 
bomb  •  •  •  heedlessly  dropped  into  the  al- 
ready explosive  Par  Eastern  situation."  the 
Democrats  supported  It  in  an  almost  unani- 
mous Congress.  The  pamphlet's  Implicit 
Indictment  of  this  support  will  hardly  add 
to  the  already  slight  Influence  of  the  councU 
and  the  committee  at  the  Capitol.  Hence, 
if  the  only  hope — against  the  utter  national 
and  world  disaster  toward  which  the  admin- 
istration, says  the  committee,  is  carrying 
the  United  States — is  the  acceptance  of  Its 
counsels  by  Congress,  the  dread  inevitable  U 
•t  hand. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
items  refer  to  a  pamphlet  which  recently 
was  published  by  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
The  pamphlet  is  No.  3  in  a  series,  and 
is  entitled  "How  To  Lose  Friends  and 
Influence:  The  Decline  of  American 
Diplomacy.  1953-59." 

The  Star  editorial  describes  this  pub- 
lication as  "a  massive  exercise  in  irre- 
sponsible nonsense,"  "truth-torturing," 
"a  flagrantly  political  document."  The 
Times  article  refers  to  the  "violence,"  the 
"harsh  personal  references,"  the  "po- 
litical amnesia"  of  the  pamphlet.  And 
so  on  and  so  forth.  As  I  have  hinted, 
Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  this  evalua- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  pamphlet  represents 
a  remarkably  creative  achievement  in 
the  literary  area  of  political  brainwash- 
ing. 

Recently,  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  one  for  whom  I  have  abiding  affec- 
tion, said,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  Eisenhower  budget,  that  he 
classified  "budgeteer"  with  "racketeer." 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  become 
engaged  in  a  semantic  contest;  but 
sometimes  I  think  that  the  word 
"pamphleteer"  would  perhaps  rhyme 
better  with  the  word  "racketeer." 

I  have  said  that  more  glorified  tripe 
might  flow  from  some  tsrpewriter  at  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's  Ad- 
visory Coimcil,  but  I  have  some  grave 
doubts    about    it.      The    prefabricated 
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phrases  used  in  this  tract  are  rather  cun- 
ning. I  made  it  Sunday  reading.  Actu- 
ally, it  was  an  engaging  experience.  The 
style  is  almost  Rooseveltian.  There  is  a 
journalistic  flow  and  measured  cadence 
about  it;  and  I  believe  the  blithe  allega- 
gations  would  do  credit  to  Baron 
Munchausen.  It  is  almost  as  plausible 
as  flve-and-dime  store  costume  jewelry. 

I  do  not  believe  this  publication  is 
worthy  of  serious  and  sustained  discus- 
sion. Mr.  President,  but  I  know  it  gets 
around  among  the  people  of  the  country. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  important  and 
constructive  work  to  do  here;  but  ever 
so  often  one  has  to  defend  his  adminis- 
tration against  some  of  these  attacks. 

I  suppose  the  actual  authorship  of 
this  document  will  remain  rather  ob- 
sciire.  But  we  can  easily  note  that  it 
has  had  the  approval  of  a  rather  in- 
teresting mixture  of  both  professionals 
and  amateurs  in  the  foreign  affairs  field. 
Actually.  Dean  Acheson  is  a  professionaL 
I  can  hardly  say  that  the  Mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  exactly  a  professional  In  the 
foreign  affairs  field.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  distinguished  chief  executive 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  who  is  affec- 
tionately known  as  "Soapy."  He  might 
be  considered  an  expert  In  the  fiscal 
field.  I  am  advised,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  favorite  beverage  nowadays  In  some 
of  the  better  emporiums  in  Michigan  is 
a  delightful  little  concoction  known  as 
"Michigan  on  the  rocks."  [Laughter.! 
He  may  be  an  expert  in  that  field ;  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  have  grave  doubt  that 
"Soapy" — ^I  know  him  by  his  nickname, 
and  I  use  the  term  in  the  ultimate  affec- 
tionate sense — is  an  expert  in  the  foreign 
affairs  field. 

I  see  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  rise  to 
his  feet,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  only 
to  observe  that  I  think  the  status  of 
Michigan's  Governor  as  a  fiscal  expert 
will  soon  be  acknowledged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  which 
is  organized  by  the  members  of  the  party 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
believe  the  Michigan  Legislature  will 
adopt  the  fiscal  proposals  the  Governor 
made  in  January.  If  that  happens,  I 
assume  the  minority  leader  will  acknowl- 
edge the  Michigan  Governor  is  a  fiscal 
expert. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know.  I 
shall  find  out  about  that  later  on. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  know  he  "put 
the  bite"  on  the  leaders  of  the  automo- 
tive field  to  get  them  to  make  advance 
pasrments  of  taxes  to  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan In  order  to  keep  the  State's  fiscal 
head  above  water,  and  I  think  he  has 
found  himself  in  some  difficulty  in  that 
field.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  examine — 
and  I  shall  do  so  with  a  maximum  of 
interest — any  proposal  he  may  suggest. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  about 
these  "experts."  Among  them  is  James 
Patton,  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Union.  Mr.  Patton  may  be  an  ex- 
pert in  the  foreign-affairs  field ;  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  never  arrogated  to  myself 
any  claim  of  expert  knowledge  in  that 
field.  Mr.  Patton  may  be  an  expert  in 
It    At  any  rate,  he  Is  on  the  council. 


Then  there  is  our  old  friend  Bill  Ben- 
ton, who  used  to  serve  in  the  Senate, 
and  who  at  one  time  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  love  him  almost  like 
a  brother.  I  used  to  council  with  BllL 
We  lived  in  the  same  hotel  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  long  time.  He  is  a  great  fel- 
low. He  made  a  robust  effort  to  return 
to  this  august  body,  but,  for  reasons 
which  the  people  of  Connecticut  can  best 
explain,  he  did  not  return.  It  may  be 
that  he  was  a  little  short  on  expert 
knowledge  in  this  field. 

But  I  refer  to  this  matter  in  order  to 
indicate  that  these  gentlemen  were  the 
sponsors  of  this  interesting  document 
entitled  "How  To  Lose  Friends  and 
Influence." 

There  are  26  members  of  the  advisory 
council.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly 
whom  they  advise,  other  than  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  itself.  A  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  for 
10  cents.  I  thought  perhaps  they  would 
break  down  and  send  every  Member  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  a  free  copy, 
but  I  think  I  shall  have  to  send  them  a 
little  note  and  ask  for  a  copy  for  myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  timing  of  this  pub- 
lication is  extremely  unfortunate.  I 
should  think  they  would  have  been  bet- 
ter advised.  I  freely  admit  that  Dean 
Acheson.  former  Secretary  of  State.  Is 
a  pretty  "heady"  individual.  I  respect 
his  endowments  and  background  in  his 
field.  But,  somehow,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  achieve 
unity  between  the  United  States  and 
some  of  the  other  countries,  having  had 
all  the  NATO  leaders  here  last  week, 
when  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  pub- 
lished, it  certainly  is  not  conducive  to 
unity  and  to  the  best  kind  of  feeling.  I 
think,  in  a  sense,  it  destroys  some  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  to  build  up 
good  feeling  in  this  field. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  sup- 
port a  moratorium  on  public  discussion 
of  foreign  policy.  Let  It  be  recommended, 
evaluated,  and  discussed.  However,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  rather  com- 
plex Issues  are  involved.  I  say  now  what 
I  have  said  before :  Members  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  and  also  of  political  com- 
mittees, who  undertake  to  advise  the 
country,  ought  to  exercise  some  careful 
restraint. 

Two  statements  on  the  Inside  of  the 
front  page  of  thl.s  pamphlet,  the  first 
thing  I  noted  about  it,  gave  me  a  little 
pause.  One  statement  was  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  series  of  pamphlets  is  "to 
bring  about  the  widest  discussion  and 
understanding  of  public  questions."  The 
Other  little  statement  was  that  they  "do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  precise  views 
of  all  members  of  the  advisory  council." 

That  is  really  very  ducky,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  as  I  read  the  statement,  I 
thought  it  was  like  trying  to  build  a  nice 
house  with  nothing  but  an  ax,  or  using 
a  shotgun  approach  to  the  problem  of 
developing  some  unity  in  this  field  and 
thawing  the  cold  war,  if  it  can  be  done. 

The  pamphlet  stated  everything  was 
wrong.  I  could  not  find  a  thing  in  it 
that  was  complimentary  to  the  adminis- 
tration, except  possibly  where  the  group 
said  President  Els<!nhower  really  got  his 
training  in  this  field  under  prior  admin- 


istrations, which  may  be  a  bit  of  damn- 
ing with  faint  praise. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  that  not  the  same 
advisory  group  of  wiiich  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  refused  to  become 
members? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  refused ;  perhaps  they  were  not  in- 
vited. But  I  am  delighted  they  do  not 
take  too  much  advice  from  them.  At 
least,  it  would  appear  they  do  not. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  members  of  that  group  were 
advising  and  were  helping  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  country  during  the  period 
when  we  got  into  so  much  trouble,  and 
when  we  agreed  to  place  Berlin  in  the 
middle  of  East  Germany,  surroimded  by 
Russian  territory?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
those  gentlemen  were  making  policy  and 
were  making  the  mistakes  which  have 
caused  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  so  much  trouble? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  that 
all  of  them  were  so  engaged.  Some  of 
them  were,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Were  they  not  the 
same  group  who  were  in  prominent  posi- 
tions when  we  got  into  World  War  II  and 
Into  the  Korean  war?  Were  they  not  In 
authority  when  we  recognized  Commu- 
nist Russia  in  1933?  Were  they  not 
around  here  when  the  Yalta  and  Teheran 
Agreements  were  made?  Were  they  not 
the  same  group  who  were  advising  the 
then  President  of  the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly  some  of 
them  were. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Some  of  them  were. 
There  is  no  question  about  that 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  point  I  made 
was  that  this  is  a  rather  unrestrained 
document  and  its  publication  was  un- 
timely. The  pamphlet  speaks  about 
pernicious  abstractions,  and  of  the 
complete  separation  of  words  and 
deeds.  It  deplores  the  erosion  of  West- 
em  Influence,  and  yet  the  very  existence 
of  this  tract  at  this  crucial  moment 
seems  ironically  calculated  to  accelerate 
the  erosion  of  Western  influence.  Its 
words  are  insistently  of  dark  and  siispi- 
cious  gloom;  clarity  is  smothered, 
hidden;  understanding  Is  destroyed. 
Certainly,  it  contains  many  items  which 
are  not  documented.  The  use  of  insinu- 
ations is  masterful,  but  the  pamphlet  can 
be  terribly  dangerous  in  view  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  whole  free 
world  and  this  country  at  the  present 
time. 

The  publication  contains  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. It  is  a  little  on  the  partisan 
particular  side,  I  should  say.  It  states 
that  everything  is  wrong;  everytliing 
starting  away  back  in  1953  is  criticized. 
Before  that  time,  everything  was  apple 
pie  and  honey.  Everything  was  lily 
white.  Everything  was  pure,  undeflled, 
and  perfect — except  one  thing,  the  yoimg 
boys  who  were  being  interred  in  the 
soil  of  Korea.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
This  administration  may  have  its  faults, 
but  no  youngster  has  forfeited  bis  life 
on  a  foreign  battlefield  since  June  1953, 
when    President    Eisenhower    went   to 
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Korea  and  secured  an  armistice.  From 
that  day  on  no  young  American  has  had 
to  let  his  llfeblood  flow  on  some  foreign 
hill  or  in  some  foreign  valley  or  upon 
some  sodden,  soggy  foreign  battlefield. 
But  that  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
pamphlet.  Its  authors  start  with  1953. 
If  they  wanted  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
they  should  have  done  so. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  refer  to  the  chap- 
ter or  paragraph  wherein  it  is  asserted 
that  they  and  two  former  Presidents 
were  responsible  for  President  Eisen- 
hower's success,  and  therefore  they 
taught  him  what  he  knows,  or  what  he 
ought  to  know,  about  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  assertion 
In  this  pamphlet. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  asserted  that 
they  taught  him.  It  seems  to  me  what 
they  taught  President  Eisenhower  was 
how  not  to  do  things  as  they  had  done 
them.  I  think  he  learned  much  from 
them.  He  learned  not  to  follow  their 
ideas  and  their  kind  of  foreign  policy. 
I  think  that  is  what  he  learned  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  experience.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  not  put  into  practice  the 
things  he  learned  not  to  do  when  he  was 
working  as  an  American,  as  a  general, 
and  as  a  soldier,  under  the  supervision 
of  other  administrations. 

I  congratulate  President  Elsenhower 
for  learning  what  not  to  do,  and  how  not 
to  follow  the  advice  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  former  administrations, 
and  not  to  do  the  things  they  tried  to 
teach  him. 

In  President  Eisenhower's  memoirs  I 
remember  he  stated  he  tried  to  sell  those 
in  power  on  the  idea  of  permitting  the 
general  of  the  armies  to  go  east  so  the 
Russians  would  never  get  into  Germany 
or  never  go  farther  west  than  the  War- 
saw, Poland,  line.  He  was  told  no,  that 
they  had  made  other  anangements  at 
Yalta,  or  somewhere  else,  and  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  armies  and  let  the 
Russians  come  through. 

I  am  sure  President  Eisenhower  was 
taught  what  not  to  do.  Since  he  has 
been  President  he  has  practiced  what  he 
learned.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  he 
learned  when  he  was  working  for  them 
was  what  not  to  do  and  how  not  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  pamphlet  it  is 
alleged  that  helping  Pakistan  has  upset 
India.  It  is  stated  that  the  Marines  in 
Lebanon  landed  without  a  doctrine. 
It  is  stated  the  Formosa  resolution  was  a 
time  bomb  dropped  into  the  already 
explosive  Far  Eastern  situation.  The 
concept  of  massive  retaliation  is  ob- 
liquely criticized. 

Congress  adopted  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion. It  adopted  the  resolution  affecting 
the  Middle  East  situation. 

I  have  only  picked  out  a  few  partic- 
ulars from  this  tract  Mr.  President,  but 
they  are  good  examples,  fair  examples, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  some  questions 
and  make  some  observations  about  them. 

Are  the  authors  of  ttie  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council  in  favor  ol'  stopping  arms 
aid   to   Pakistan  in  ordtr  to   appease 
India?    I  wonder.    They  r.ever  say.    Do 
cv- 


the  Democrats  who  approved  this  pam- 
phlet forget  that  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
Congress,  as  House  Joint  Resolution  117? 
The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  72  to  19 
in  the  Senate  on  March  6,  1959.  A  large 
nimiber  of  Democrats  supported  it. 
And,  although  I  point  out  that  no  admin- 
istration could  ever  be  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  a  single  policy  or  program 
could  be  expected  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  that  tragically  troubled  area, 
some  peace  and  stability  does  exist:  the 
Middle  East  is.  at  present,  free  from  war. 
This  is  an  accomplishment,  and  one 
which  was  assisted  in  no  small  part  by 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine. 

The  marines  in  Lebanon,  I  submit,  did 
have  a  doctrine.  Contrary  to  this  pam- 
phlet, they  most  certainly  acted  in  ac- 
cordance  with  a  clearly  discernible 
mission.  They  were  there  to  keep  the 
peace.  And  they  kept  it.  When  they 
finished  their  work  they  left,  and  without 
having  fired  a  shot.  It  was  a  truly  un- 
usual and  successful  action,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  demonstrated  both  to  the  Com- 
munists and  to  the  Nationalists  of  the 
Middle  East  that  the  United  Stotes 
meant  business,  and  it  constituted  a 
major  influence  for  the  maintenance  of 
stability  and  the  repulsion  of  a  subversive 
war  threat  at  that  particular  time.  Were 
the  Democrats  who  approved  this  report 
against  sending  the  marines  to  Lebanon? 
Again,  they  do  not  say. 

Concerning  the  Formosa  resolution.  I 
am  confused  again.  This  was  also  ap- 
proved by  Congress  almost  unanimously. 
As  the  editorial  in  the  Star  states: 

Does  the  advlaory  council's  Indictment 
extend  to  the  Democrats  who  approved  the 
resolution? 

Also,  I  must  point  out.  there  is  no  war 
in  the  Formosa  Strait.  The  fact  that 
stands  out  is  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  administration — and  of  Congress — 
to  prevent  war  in  that  area  and  it  has 
been  prevented. 

In  regard  to  massive  retaliation — 
there  has  been  much  ranting  and  raving. 
It  seems  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
present  defense  policy  is  predicated  on 
the  principle  of  deterrence,  and  that  the 
ability  to  retaliate  massively — or  call  it 
what  we  will— constitutes  the  main  vital 
element  of  the  active  principle.  How  can 
Democrats  one  minute  call  for  more  de- 
fense exp>enditures  for  missiles,  which 
will  enable  us  to  increase  the  massive- 
ness  of  our  massive  retaliation — to 
"overkill."  as  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  has  called  it — and  then, 
the  next  minute,  cry  out  loudly  against 
the  very  concept? 

One  more  particular,  Mr.  President. 
One  thing  I  could  not  find  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Advisory  Council  pamphlet  was 
any  account  of  Americans  being  killed 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Nor  was  there  any  mention  of  the  32,000 
dead  and  the  100,000  wounded  in  the  $19 
million  police  action  in  Korea  under  Tru- 
man and  Acheson.  There  was  no  men- 
tion of  young  blood,  of  cemeteries,  of 
anguished  hearts.  There  was  plenty 
about  agonizing  reappraisal,  but  nothing 
about  the  lacerated  hearts  of  American 
mothers. 


It  is  an  Incredible  fact  that  this  pam- 
phlet has  nothing  affirmative  in  It — ex- 
cept the  most  obscure  partisan  h(H>e8 
for  the  future.  No  suggestions,  no  al- 
ternatives, no  advice,  no  proposals — 
nothing  affirmative.  The  tract  is  against 
everything  that  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  imder  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration. The  pamphlet  is  simply 
a  diatribe  of  negativity.  Is  this,  I  ask, 
a  program  for  action,  as  it  is  advertised? 
Is  that  all  that  can  be  offered?  Is  this 
tract  supposed  to  persuade  the  American 
people  that  they  should  vote  for  the  kind 
of  leadership  demonstrated  thereby? 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  pamphlet  when  the  shadows 
were  getting  a  Uttle  longer  on  a  Sunday 
siftemoon,  and  I  thought.  "This  is  it." 
I  was  almost  tense  and  breathless.  I 
was  waiting  for  some  concrete  conclu- 
sion.   But  I  did  not  find  it 

The  one  conclusion  this  brochure 
offers.  Mr.  President,  is  that  Congress 
can  help.  Congress,  we  are  told,  can 
"point  out  lines  of  action."  Although 
"the  constitutional  power  to  conduct  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  lies  with 
the  President,"  Congress  "can  provide 
the  means  by  which  policies  are  carried 
out."  I  agree  wholeheartedly.  Just  as 
Congress  did  do  with  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution and  the  Eisenhower  doctrine — 
with  overwhelming  Democratic  support. 
The  Chief  Executive  does  need  the  help, 
the  wisdom,  the  ideas,  the  support  of 
Congress.  And  that  has  been  sought. 
offered,  and  received  in  the  past  and  will 
continue.  Congress  will  continue  to  give 
this  assistance  and  without  the  help  of 
the  Democratic  advisory  coimcil. 

I  think  we  all  remember  that  this  body 
was  originally  intended  as  a  group  with 
which  the  Democratic  representation  in 
Congress  would  have  to  confer  before 
presenting  legislative  programs.  This 
outside  body  would,  presumably,  guide 
congressional  leaders  in  their  own  work. 
This  idea,  Mr.  President,  was  immedi- 
ately and  correctly  repudiated  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  Congress,  and 
I  commend  them  for  it.  The  Democratic 
congressional  leadership  have  their  own 
ideas  about  both  the  substance  and 
method  of  their  role  within  the  two- 
party  structure  and  the  American  system 
of  the  separation  of  powers.  As  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Star  so  aptly 
pointed  out: 

To  read  the  phrenetic  language  of  the 
report  is  to  understand  why  the  responsible 
Democratic  leaders  In  Congress  have  shunned 
the  edvlsory  council.  They  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  life,  and  they  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  harm  which 
this  kind  of  ranting  partisanship  could  do  to 
the  country  in  a  time  of  danger. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
the  American  people,  to  the  people  of  the 
free  world,  and  to  the  Communist  lead- 
ers. I  speak  for  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle  here,  if  I  may,  as  well  as  for  the 
Congress  and  America  itself.  This  pam- 
phlet does  not  represent  any  of  us.  We 
are  a  imited  people  concerning  the  desire 
for  and  the  need  of  standing  firm  in 
Berlin — and  everywhere  else  where  com- 
munism threatens.  We  are  a  people 
whose  leaders,  regardless  of  party  or  gov- 
ernmental branch,  work  together  con- 
structively, with  strength,  wisdom,  and 
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unity,  to  advance  policies  dedicated  to 
solving  the  problems  which  confront  ua — 
toward  a  peaceful,  secure  world. 

I  commend  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  Congress — with  whom,  to  be  sure,  I  do 
not  always  agree — for  Its  nonpartisan, 
responsible,  and  constructive  support  ad- 
vanced on  the  grave  issue  of  Berlin.  This 
Is  the  type  of  thing  which  makes  America 
great:  statesmanship  standing  above 
party  politics. 

Pranlcly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  very  distinguished— and 
I  use  the  adjectives  advisedly — the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  would  rather  take  his  advice  any 
time  than  the  compound  advice  of  the 
comjnlttee  which  sponsored  this  docu- 
ment at  an  imtimely  hour. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  straight.  In 
reply  to  this  report.  I  wish  to  make  strong 
and  reassuring  protestations  about 
American  strength  and  solidarity  on 
these  gravest  issues,  so  that  no  one, 
either  here  or  abroad,  can  reach  any  in- 
correct judgments  about  the  real  leader- 
ship of  either  party  or  either  branch  of 
our  Government,  and  so  that  no  disas- 
trous miscalculation  of  war  can  possibly 
be  courted. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  JAVITS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  NEW  YORK.  86TH 
CONGRESS.  SPRING  1959 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  report  on  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress;  it  is  intended  to  keep  citi- 
zens of  our  state  informed  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Senate  and  my  part  in  them. 

PROSPECTS     rOB     PEACK     AND     FOREION     AITAIKS 

In  the  Berlin  crisis  the  President  has 
stated  clearly  that  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  stand  behind  our  commitments 
in  Europe  to  our  NATO  allies.  This 
position  is  indispensable  to  our  security 
and  freedom.  Our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate up  to  the  summit  level  certainly 
shows  good  faith  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  The  peace  we  preserve 
must  be  one  of  justice  and  dignity,  for 
the  free  world  has  learned  from  bitter 
lessons  the  price  of  appeasement. 

I  undertook  the  opposition  to  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  German  Federal  Republic — 
West  Germany — and  the  East  German 
regime  should  negotiate  the  fate  of  Ber- 
lin. It  was  my  view  that  such  a  nego- 
tiation really  made  West  Germany  nego- 
tiate with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  actual  boss  of 
East  Germany,  and  this  had  grave  dan- 
gers for  the  free  world  of  being  a  signal 
to  West  Germany  that  it  should  seek  a 
Soviet  alliance. 

We  find  ourselves  today  In  a  world  po- 
sition which  requires  a  utilization,  at  the 
very  least,  of  all  our  national  capabilities 
and  resources.  To  help  meet  this  need 
I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Council  on  National  Se- 
curity consisting  of  all  living  ex-Presi- 
dents and  25  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  Nation.  The  Council  is  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  and  Congress  pro- 
grams for  the  establishment  and  imple- 
mentation of  national  policies  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  and  dangers  faced  by 


the  United  States  In  the  world  struggle 
for  free  institutions. 

Recent  events  In  Iraq  point  up  the  im- 
portance of  Israel  as  a  strong,  convinced 
democracy  in  a  stragetlc  area  of  the  free 
world;  Israel's  continued  viability  Is  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  free  world  and  of  our  country  in  this 
critical  area.  I  will  continue  my  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  aid  to  Israel 
and  to  the  whole  :irea,  and  for  the  re- 
settlement in  the  Arab  lands  of  the  Arab 
refugees. 

The  administration  requested  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation— $700  million  has  already 
been  appropriated — of  $225  million  for 
the  Development  loan  Fund  which  was 
created  in  the  last  Congress  to  give  eco- 
nomic aid  to  imderdeveloped  free  world 
coimtries.  This  amount  was  cut  to  $100 
million  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  appropriation  is  presently  pend- 
mg  in  the  Senate.  I  will  support  the  full 
amount  as  essential  to  U.S.  policy  and 
security.  Sound  applications  are  pend- 
ing for  many  times  this  amount. 

The  administration  also  has  asked  for 
a  $3.93  billion  prof,'ram  of  foreign  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Last  year  Congress  voted  $3.23 
billion  which  was  S650  million  less  than 
the  President  had  requested;  no  con- 
gressional action  has  yet  been  taken 
this  year.  Legislation  has  been  passed 
increasing  the  U.S.  subscriptions  by 
$3,175  billion  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
by  $1,375  billion  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

I  have  long  advocated  economic  and 
military  aid  for  the  security  and  for  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  the 
economies  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  and  the  raising  of  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  peoples  living  in  these 
nations.  The  President  has  called  this 
aid  as  vital  as  our  own  defense  prepara- 
tions. 

We  should  continue  to  try  to  achieve 
an  effective  cessation  of  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  under  international 
control  through  the  United  Nations,  safe- 
guarded by  inspection.  However,  iml- 
lateral  discontinuance  of  such  tests  with- 
out entry  into  an  mternational  control 
system  by  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  a  serious 
threat  to  the  free  world  without  com- 
mensurate benefit  in  peace. 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  the  ex- 
tended dispute  in  Cyprus  has  restored 
peace  to  that  strategic  island,  serving  to 
strengthen  the  free  world's  position  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

BUDGET,    THE    ECONOMY,    AND    TAXES 

The  President  has  proposed  a  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  of  $77.1  billion. 
This  budget  will  be  in  balance  only  if 
the  Congress  enacts  requested  increased 
revenues  raising  the  gasoline  tax  3  cents 
to  4>/2  cents  per  vallon  to  provide  $700 
million  in  revenues,  increasing  postal 
rates  to  bring  in  an  additional  $350  mil- 
lion, and  other  tax  Increases  including 
$200  million  annually  in  taxes  on  the  in- 
come of  life  insurance  companies.  The 
Senate  will  shortly  consider  the  various 
appropriation  bills  that  make  up  the 
budget. 


The  Government's  financial  situation 
requires  close  scrutiny  of  the  budget  to 
eliminate  wasteful  and  uimecessary 
items,  such  as  pork-barrel  spending  and 
unrealistic  farm  price  support  programs. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  need  to  be  wise 
about  our  realization  of  defense  and  se- 
curity needs  and  the  requirements  of  a 
developing  economy  and  society.  As  our 
national  prosi)erlty  increases,  so  will  rev- 
enues increase.  We  must  look  as  far  as 
possible  to  an  expanding  economy  for 
needed  Federal  income  rather  than  in- 
creasing general  tax  rates.  Also,  a  re- 
view of  items  favored  under  the  revenue 
laws  such  as  the  27.5  percent  oil  depletion 
allowance  must  be  undertaken. 

I  have  been  designated  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Although  nationally  the  economic  re- 
cession is  now  largely  behind  us,  there 
are  a  number  of  areas,  such  as  those  cen- 
tered on  Buffalo  and  Schenectady,  where 
there  remains  substantial  unemployment 
and  economic  stress.  I  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  Depressed  Areas  Act  of  1959, 
which  was  Intended  to  assist  areas  with 
high  continuing  unemployment  to  at- 
tract new  mdustry  and  to  help  the  people 
in  those  areas  to  readjust  to  new  employ- 
ment opportunities.  However,  changes 
which  were  made  in  the  bill  drastically 
reduced  its  application  to  New  York  State 
communities,  and  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  to  prevent  its  use  for  raiding 
industry  from  one  area  to  another  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Senate.  As  a  result, 
the  effect  of  this  program  on  our  State 
would  have  been  limited  to  three  small 
areas — excluding,  for  example,  Utica- 
Rome — while  the  bill  could  support  at- 
traction of  other  industries  away  from 
New  York  and  therefore  I  had  to  vote 
against  it  on  final  passage. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  indicated  that  there  may  be 
opportunity  for  a  reduction  in  the  taxes 
imr>osed  upon  our  p>eople  should  there  be 
a  sufBcient  balance  remaining  after  the 
budget  requests  have  been  enacted;  he 
has  also  recommended  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain sE>ecific  tax  loopholes  and  the  re- 
mittance of  specified  tax  privileges.  Our 
problems  are  complicated  by  the  urgent 
needs  of  national  security  and  domestic 
security  which  must  be  met.  I  am  most 
understandmg  of  the  tax  burden  on  our 
citizens  and  will  endeavor  to  bring  nearer 
the  time  when  tax  reductions  may  be 
feasible.  Relief  Is  especially  needed  from 
those  excise  levies,  such  as  the  telephone 
tax.  imposed  as  an  emergency  measure 
and  which  have  remamed  on  the  books 
due  to  Government  revenue  needs. 

I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  to  give  to 
the  physically  handicapped  the  same 
$600  tax  exemption  now  extended  the 
blind. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  must 
exert  the  maximum  effort  in  order  to 
maintain  our  defense  capacity  at  the 
highest  necessary  level;  to  do  less  is  to 
court  disaster.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  weigh  care- 
fully all  the  evidence  and  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  facts  to  assure 
maximum  defense  effort,  not  only  In 
terms  of  quantity  and  of  money  ex- 
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pended  but  In  qualltatlTe  torm*— found 
In  strategy  and  taotlca.  The  President's 
opinion  that  we  have  adequate  defense 
within  the  budget  should  be  controlUng 
unless  the  contrary  can  be  affirmatively 
demonstrated.  I  am  therefore  awaiting 
with  great  Interest  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  now 
considering  this  matter.  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  in  this 
regard. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  CJurrency,  of  which  I  am  now  a 
member,  has  partial  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  defense.  I  continue  active  in 
my  work  here  for  an  adequate  civil  de- 
fense system  in  our  Nation,  prepared  to' 
meet  not  only  the  emergencies  of  war 
but  those  of  peace,  as  well,  such  as  flood, 
and  other  natural  disastei-s. 

The  draft  has  been  extended  for  an 
additional  4  years  beyond  the  expiration 
date  of  June  30,  1959.  I  supported  this 
extension  as  necessary  as  under  present 
conditions  our  basic  security  needs  afford 
us  no  real  alternative.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  day  will  not  be  too  distant  when  it 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  spend  such  a  hlirh  proportion 
of  its  resources  for  defense  or  require  its 
young  men  to  spend  such  a  fruitful  part 
of  their  lives  in  the  armed  services. 

AOUCXTLTUKK 

Our  farm  problem  is  not  one  of  short- 
ages and  poverty  but  rath(;r  one  of  sur- 
plus and  plenty;  yet  problems  persist  for 
the  Government,  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer. Already  we  have  some  $5.4  bil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  crops  in  storage 
costing  over  $1  billion  annually  in  storage 
and  other  costs.  The  bill  for  farm  price 
supports  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  esti- 
mated at  $4.5  billion,  some-  6  p>ercent  of 
our  national  budget.  Yet  farm  mcome  Is 
far  below  what  it  should  be  especially 
for  the  family  sized  farm.  Daiiymen  in 
New  York  feel  the  maladjustment  very 
keenly,  too. 

The  administration  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  price  support  and  produc- 
tion control  program  have  not  worked 
and  has  recommended  that  Congress 
either  abandon  the  parity  price  concept 
and  relate  mandatory  farm  price  sup- 
ports to  average  market  prices,  or,  if  it 
Insists  on  keeping  parity,  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  set  supports 
anywhere  from  zero  to  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price — parity  is  a  theoretical  price 
that  is  supposed  to  give  farmers  a  fair 
return  based  on  the  relatioziship  between 
prices  and  costs  in  1910-14. 

I  have  consistently  oppotied  high,  fixed 
price  supports  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties both  as  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer 
and  upon  the  consimier.  It  is  vital  that 
our  agricultural  policy  move  forward 
with  the  technological  advances  that 
have  benefited  the  farmer  and  the  coun- 
try. Generally,  I  have  favored  flexible 
price  supports  keyed  to  supply  and  de- 
mand. Government  help  for  research  in 
Industrial  uses  of  farm  products  and 
farm  operations,  credit  for  farm  mech- 
anization, homes,  schooLi.  telephones, 
electrification  and  roads,  better  market- 
ing and  selling  practices  and  disaster 
Insurance  to  help  the  fanner. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  dairy  price  supports  will 
be  kept  at  present  levels  during  the 
marketing  year  which  began  April  1, 
1959. 

COMMnCI   AND   INOUSTIT 

I  have  been  designated  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities— of 
which  I  am  the  senior  minority  mem- 
ber—and the  Subcommittee  on  Banking 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Commuter  problems  are  very  grave. 
The  service  is  essential  and  a  way  must 
be  foimd  to  continue  it  at  reasonable 
cost  to  the  consumer.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's initiative  in  a  New  York  program 
has  Ijeen  widely  welcomed  and  deserves 
full  support.  Much  support  has  been 
evinced  for  my  bill,  S.  858,  which  would 
enable  the  railroads  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  any  tax  abatement  granted 
them  by  cities,  counties,  and  States  m 
order  to  help  them  continue  commuter 
services.  Thus  the  tax  relief  would  di- 
rectly benefit  the  railroad  and  not  be 
absorbed  by  Increased  Federal  levies. 
Also,  I  have  Joined  in  legislation  to  hold 
up  on  further  smnmary  discontinuances 
of  commuter  services. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Federal  airport 
bill  providing  for  $465  million  to  help 
States  and  conununlties  develop  airports 
in  a  4-year  period  starting  July  1. 
Under  the  program.  Federal  grants  must 
be  matched  equally  by  the  States.  The 
bill  originally  called  for  exi>enditures  of 
$565  million  over  5  years.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill  on  final  passage  but 
supported  the  amendment  to  reduce  the 
program  to  $250  miUion  and  to  restrict 
expenditures  to  nmways.  hangars,  and 
necessary  supporting  facilities,  thus  bar- 
ring moneys  for  terminals.  While  the 
bill  on  final  passage  was  not  everything 
that  I  would  have  liked,  I  nevertheless  be- 
lieved—as did  the  administration,  which 
had  proposed  a  $200  million  program- 
that  in  the  light  of  increased  air  traffic 
and  the  requirements  of  the  jet  age  some 
program  of  Federal  assistance  is  needed. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  in  an  amended 
form  and  it  is  now  being  adjusted  be- 
tween the  two  bodies. 

I  am  seekmg  reconsideration  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  regarding 
the  order  placed  with  a  British  firm  for 
a  steam  turbine,  in  the  light  of  heavy 
unemployment  in  the  Schenectady  area. 
I  am  actively  concerning  myself  here  not 
only  with  this  turbine  generator  question 
but  also  with  other  Federal  activities 
which  affect  the  unemployment  situation 
in  our  State,  such  as  the  diminution  of 
defense  orders  and  the  deactivation  of 
military  bases  and  other  Government 
establishments. 

A  measure  has  been  Introduced  to 
amend  the  Roblnson-Patman  Antidis- 
crimination Act  to  eliminate  the  defense 
of  good  faith  in  cutting  a  price  for  a  par- 
ticular customer  allegedly  to  meet  the 
quotation  of  a  competitor.  I  will  con- 
sider this  proposal  In  the  light  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  practical  rules 
of  competition,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  businessman  but  also  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ultimate  consumer. 


As  this  report  Is  written  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  reported 
out  the  Labor-Management  Reportlnf 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959—8.  1566. 
This  is  a  new  bill  which  has  evolved  as 
the  result  of  weeks  of  work  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill — 8. 
505 — which  was  similar  to  the  bill  passed 
last  year  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
1  but  which  failed  of  passage  in  the 
House.  I  have  joined  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
new  bill. 

S.  1555  represents  a  distinct  Improve- 
ment over  the  earlier  bilL  Every  labor 
organization  Is  required  to  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  a  copy  of  its  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  and  a  report  as  to 
initiation  fees.  dues,  and  practices  as 
well  as  file  an  annual  report  as  to  its  fi- 
nances and  both  labor  and  employers 
must  file  on  deaUngs  with  each  other's 
officials  and  agents  and  with  labor  con- 
sultants. 

Suit  by  individual  members  of  labor 
organizations  to  recover  embezzled  or 
diverted  funds  is  authorized  in  certain 
cases.  Bribery  by  an  employer  of  rep- 
resentatives of  a  labor  organization  is 
prohibited.  "Blackmail  picketing"  which 
is  for  the  personal  benefit  or  enrichment 
of  an  individual  is  also  prohibited.  The 
requirement  of  the  filing  of  a  non-Com- 
munist affidavit  by  imion  officials  is  ex- 
tended to  employers;  provision  is  made 
to  control  excesses  in  tnisteeships  of 
imion  locals,  for  fair  elections  of  the  offi- 
cers and  executive  boards  of  labor  or- 
ganizations by  secret  ballot,  to  make 
ineligible  for  union  office  certain  persons 
convicted  of  crimes  of  violence  except 
with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  for  the  promulgation  of  codes 
of  etliical  practices  by  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  bill  includes  an  arrangement 
to  deal  with  the  so-called  no  man's  land 
gap  of  Jurisdiction  between  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  State  agen- 
cies. The  bill  also  deals  with  union  rep- 
resentation problems  in  the  building 
construction  industry,  a  long-needed  re- 
form. 

This  bUl.  which  will  be  debated  in  the 
Senate  very  shortly,  is  an  important  step 
toward  eliminating  the  abuses  disclosed 
by  the  McClellan  Committee.  Passage 
of  this  measure  does  not  preclude  enact- 
ment of  further  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress dealing  with  labor -management  re- 
lations and  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

The  extent  of  unemployment  and  the 
inadequacy  of  many  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  systems  continue  to 
present  grave  problems.  The  3-month 
extension  of  the  temporary  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  program  now 
law  Is  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  It 
covers  only  those  already  entitled  to 
draw  the  Federal  supplement  by  virtue 
of  exhaustion  of  State  benefits  on  April 
1. 1959.  who  are  still  within  the  one  bene- 
fit year. 

An  estimated  405.000  jobless  workers 
will  keep  getting  payments  until  they 
have  received  benefits  for  a  period  equal 
to  half  the  duration  of  their  exhausted 
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regular  State  benefits.  The  program 
will  involve  additional  costs  of  about  $78 
million,  almost  all  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  No  newly  unem- 
ployed workers  can  be  added  to  the  rolls, 
nor  can  any  now  receiving  aid  collect 
money  beyond  July  1. 

I  Joined  in  sponsoring  an  amendment 
which  passed  the  Senate  whereby  newly 
unemployed  workers  could  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  the  bill  during  this  3- 
month  extension  period.  This  would 
have  been  some  improvement;  however, 
the  House  did  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  it  was  omitted  from  the  final 
bill.  I  anticipate  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation will  result  in  long-range  legisla- 
tion during  this  Congress;  the  3-month 
extension  gives  time  for  such  action.  I 
support  Federal  standards  of  unemploy- 
ment comi)ensation  to  be  met  by  the 
States  as  minimums.  These  are  neces- 
sary for  the  national  economy  to  pre- 
vent unfair  competition  between  the 
States  for  business. 

I  Joined  in  sponsorship  of  S.  226  to 
provide  improvements  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement   program. 

I  Introduced  the  National  Act  Against 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment, 
which  deals  with  unjust  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  age  by  firms 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce:  S.  739 
to  prevent  age  discrimination  by  Govern- 
ment contractors:  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Act  Against  Wage  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment,  which  is  similar  to 
the  law  enacted  last  year  for  New  York 
State.  I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  as  Senior 
Citizens  Month. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    AND   CONSOMERS 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  am  deeply  concerned  with  small 
business  problems. 

I  have  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  S. 
59  to  provide  a  program  of  tax  adjust- 
ment for  persons  engaged  in  small  busi- 
ness; S.  1010  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
new  methods  and  rates  of  depreciation 
for  used  machinery  and  equipment ;  and 
the  Individual's  Tax  Retirement  Act  of 
1959,  which  would  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  retirement  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals  analogous 
to  the  tax  treatment  accorded  to  labor- 
management  pension  plans. 

The  cost-of-living  index,  while  rela- 
tively stable,  still  continues  to  rise.  The 
danger  of  inflation,  as  of  unemployment, 
persists.  It  is  the  consumer,  especially 
those  who  must  live  on  fixed  or  limited 
Incomes,  who  bears  the  heaviest  share  of 
the  burden  of  rising  prices. 

I  have  protested  the  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  oil  and  petroleum  products  (and 
on  lead  and  zinc)  and  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  domestic  problem  that 
would  be  created  for  homeowners  and 
apartment  dwellers  who  would  have  to 
pay  higher  fuel  bills. 

BOUSINO 

The  Senate  passed  major  housing 
legislation,  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  early 
in  the  session,  and  it  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives.    This 


bill  would  liberalize  FHA  mortgage  terms 
for  homeowners,  authorize  $2.1  billion 
additional  funds  for  urban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance;  extend  the  public  hous- 
ing provisions  and  improve  other  Fed- 
eral activity  in  the  housing  field.  The 
bill  as  passed  in  the  Senate  included  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  amount 
payable  to  a  family  displaced  from  an 
urban  renewal  site  from  $100  to  $200. 
Also  included  were  my  amendments  to 
extend  urban  planning  grants  to  coun- 
ties and  communities  of  up  to  50,000 
population  and  to  make  urban  renewal 
sites  available  to  New  York  State's  low- 
and  middle-income  housing  programs. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  middle- 
income  families,  I  also  sponsored  a  bill 
to  create  a  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration in  the  Federal  Government 
modeled  after  New  York  State's  success- 
ful middle-income  housing  program 
which  is  intended,  at  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  make  available  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  private  and 
nonprofit  builders  who  will  supply  hous- 
ing for  middle-income  families  who  can- 
not pay  the  rents  of  new.  private  housing, 
yet  who  are  ineligible  for  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing.  The  bill  contemplates  150.- 
000  such  housing  units  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

I  also  sponsored  legislation  to  help 
avoid  foreclosures  of  FHA  mortgages  in 
case  of  a  temporary  default,  in  order  to 
assist  families  who  are  subject  to  a  tem- 
porary economic  setback  to  keep  their 
homes. 

ClVn.    RIGHTS    AND   CTVIL   LIBERTIES 

The  passage  of  effective  civil  rights 
legislation  has  in  the  past  been  repeated- 
ly prevented  by  the  threat  of  the  fill- 
buster  in  the  Senate.  On  the  first  day  of 
this  Congress  I  renewed  my  fight  to 
change  the  rules  under  which  filibusters 
were  possible.  Although  the  Senate  did 
adopt  a  slight  change  in  the  rules.  I  did 
not  feel  that  this  made  a  meaningful 
change;  however,  the  real  effectiveness  of 
the  change  which  reduced  the  number  of 
Senators  required  to  close  off  a  filibuster, 
from  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  member- 
ship— 66 — to  two-thirds  of  those  present, 
will  be  tested  when  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion comes  to  the  Senate  floor. 

I  sponsored  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
serious  problem  of  hate  bombings  which 
have  struck  at  churches,  synagogues, 
schools,  community  centers  and  homes 
in  a  number  of  communities,  especially 
in  the  Southern  States  where  opposition 
to  desegregation  of  the  public  schools  is 
the  greater.  As  part  of  the  means  for 
dealing  with  this  problem,  while  at  the 
same  time  carefully  preserving  our  tradi- 
tional freedoms  of  speech  and  press,  I 
have  introduced  bills  to  bar  from  the 
mails  literature  which  directly  incites 
such  criminal  acts. 

One  of  our  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems continues  to  be  the  need  for  assur- 
ing all  our  citizens  their  constitutional 
rights,  particularly  in  public  school  de- 
segregation. I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  Justice  Department 
to  take  the  initiative  in  local  Federal 
courts  in  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals. 

I  also  Joined  in  sponsoring  civil  rights 
bills  which  would  assist  localities  to  meet 


the  technical  and  financial  problems  of 
public  school  desegregation,  to  assure 
school  facilities  to  children  of  military 
persoimel  when  local  schools  are  closed 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  desegregation, 
and  to  give  statutory  standing  to  the 
President's  Commission  on  Equal  Job 
Opportunities. 

I  continue  to  oppose  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  would  restrict  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  or  interfere  with  its 
Jurisdiction  to  declare  laws  unconstitu- 
tional. While  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court  or  any  other  branch  of 
Government  should  be  Immune  from 
criticism.  I  consider  the  general  attacks 
on  the  Court  as  posing  a  threat  to  the 
traditional  balance  of  powers  inherent  In 
our  form  of  government.  I  therefore  re- 
introduced, with  a  bipartisan  group  of  my 
colleagues,  my  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  a.ssure  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
constitutional  cases;  this  proposal  has 
received  the  support  of  bar  associations 
throughout  the  country.  While  the  Con- 
gress may  and  should  pass  laws  to  close 
up  any  loopholes  in  legislation  it  thinks 
have  been  opened  up  by  Court  decisions, 
these  laws  should  in  turn  be  subject  to 
the  Court's  constitutional  law  JurisdiC'- 
tion. 

I  Joined  in  sponsorship  of  the  Federal 
Equal  Pay  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages. 

IMMTCRATTON 

Time  is  growing  short  In  the  necessity 
for  enactment  now  of  legislation  to  deal 
with  modern  immigration  needs.  Our 
law  now  does  not  reflect  our  national 
history  and  tradition  of  hospitality, 
asylum  and  equal  opportunity  or  our 
national  needs. 

July  begins  the  World  Refugee  Year. 
Both  the  Zellerbach  Commission  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  on  the 
European  Refugee  Situation  and  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  have  made 
constructive  recommendations  on  Amer- 
ican policy  in  this  regard,  to  which  the 
Congress  should  give  urgent  attention. 
I  am  also  preparing  legislation  looking 
for  the  admittance  of  a  jwrtion  of  these 
refugees  and  fourth-preference  quota 
immigrants  as  well  as  the  general  recti- 
fication of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration Act  to  eliminate  discriminations 
and  inequities. 

EDUCATION,   HEALTH.    AND   SOCIAL  SKCURnT 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  have  found 
that  despite  efforts  by  the  States  and 
localities,  an  acute  national  shortage  of 
classrooms  and  qualified  teachers  per- 
sists. Moved  by  this  need  for  a  major 
national  defense  emergency  program  of 
Federal  assistance,  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  the  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1959  which  provides  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  for  expanded  school 
construction  and  for  increasing  teach- 
ers' salaries  with  special  provision  for 
science  and  mathematics  teaching. 
Provision  is  made  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exercise  any  direction 
or  control  over  the  personnel  or  pro- 
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gram  of  instruction  in  any  local  school 
system. 

The  need  continues  for  the  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas  established  In  1950  and 
I  am  supporting  the  necessary  appropri- 
ation for  this  purpose. 

I  joined  in  sponsorship  of  legislation 
to  authorize  loans  to  colleger  and  uni- 
versities for  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, alterations,  conversion,  and  im- 
provement of  classroom  buildings  and 
other  academic  facilities.  The  substance 
of  this  measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  presently  ijending  in  tlie  House. 

Four  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  me 
in  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Health  Services  Study  Commmission 
which  would  determine  the  health  serv- 
ice needs  of  all  our  citizens  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  coverage  required 
by  and  actually  extended  to  certain 
groups  like  the  aged,  unemployed,  men- 
tally ill.  minorities,  and  others,  including 
famiUes  in  thinly  populated  areas,  by 
the  many  voluntary  prepaid  health  in- 
surance plans  now  in  operation. 

To  help  combat  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction.  I  Introduced  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Federal  narcotics 
hospital  in  New  York  State. 

Social  security  benefits  were  increased 
by  7  percent  on  the  first  day  of  this  year 
in  accordance  with  legislation  enacted 
in  the  last  Congress,  which  I  had  sup- 
ported. The  increase  enacted  was  not 
altogether  a  satisfactory  one  in  the  light 
of  the  needs  of  our  citizens ;  I  shall  work 
this  year  for  a  better  law  not  only  as 
it  applies  to  the  amount  of  benefits  but 
also  as  regards  the  extent  of  coverage 
and  benefits,  and  elimination  of  the  in- 
equitable earnings  limitations. 

To  help  provide  needed  day  care  for 
the  millions  of  children  of  working 
mothers,  I  introduced  the  Day  Care  As- 
sistance Act  of  1959  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  for  the  day  care  of 
children  outside  the  home. 

I  am  working  for  early  consideration 
of  legislation  dealing  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  have  also  introduced  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  State  and  local 
programs  to  combat  and  control  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  y(*jth  crime,  with 
a  portion  of  the  costs  to  be  shared  by 
the  Federal  Govemmentlwith  the  States. 

POST   OmcX    AND    CIV^    SESVICK 

The  budget  request  contains  a  $350 
million  increase  in  postal  rates,  includ- 
ing raising  first-class  mail  rates  from 
4  to  5  cents.  However  the  likelihood  of 
enactment  of  this  proposal  this  year  de- 
pends on  budget  and  defense  expenditure 
considerations. 

I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  to  grant 
employees  of  the  postal  field  service  time 
off  for  one  State  holiday  each  year. 
vrrxsANS 

I  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  the  meas- 
ure which  would  create  in  the  Senate  a 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  am 
also  cosponsoring  the  bill  to  provide  a 
1-year  period  diu-ing  which  certain  vet- 
erans may  be  granted  National  Service 
Life  Insurance. 

Both  the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate  voted 
to  increase  the  GI  mortgage  rate  from 


4%  to  5V4  percent.  Senate-House  dif- 
ferences must  be  resolved  before  the  leg- 
islation can  go  to  the  President  to  be 
signed  intb  law.  Although  I  have  in  the 
past  opposed  such  interest  rate  increases. 
I  supported  this  one  as  the  only  practi- 
cal way  money  could  be  made  available 
at  this  time  for  GI  home  mortgage  loans 
since  lending  institutions  have  not  been 
making  loans  at  the  lower  rate. 

MATmS  or  SPECIAL  INTEBBST  TO  NEW   TORS 
STATE 

Unemployment  persists  in  several  areas 
of  our  State.  In  an  effort  to  ease  the 
situation  and  in  cooperation  with  my 
colleagues  from  both  parties  in  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation.  I  have 
been  active  to  see  that  New  York  obtains 
its  full,  fair  share  of  defense  orders  and 
have  also  protested  the  shift  from  New 
York  to  California  and  other  States  of 
Government  contracts.  To  further  help 
New  York  in  this  effort,  I  am  joining  in 
legislation  to  stimulate  Armed  Forces 
procurement  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bidding  rather  than  by  privately  nego- 
tiated contracts. 

In  several  instances  in  which  defense 
contracts  of  New  York  firms  have  been 
terminated,  I  have  taken  effective  action 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  termina- 
tion of  contracts  in  order  to  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  hardships  to  the  employees  of 
these  firms  as  the  result  of  layoffs  and 
discharges.  In  a  number  of  cases  where 
there  have  been  layoffs  in  Federal  instal- 
lations, such  as  the  Scotia  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  the 
Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  among  others,  I 
have  worked  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
layoffs  and  substitute  new  activities  at 
these  installations  for  those  which  were 
terminated. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  heavy  burden 
on  our  courts  which  has  resulted  in  un- 
fortunate delays  in  litigation,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  seven  additional  judges  for 
three  Federal  courts  in  the  New  York 
area. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  provide 
for  an  additional  payment  of  $165,000 
to  the  village  of  Highland  Falls  toward 
the  cost  of  the  water  infiltration  plant 
constructed  by  such  village;  to  authorize 
the  conveyance  to  the  city  of  New  York 
of  certain  surplus  lands  comprising  the 
Manhattan  Beach  Air  Force  Station  at 
Sheepshead  Bay;  to  recognize  Samuel 
Wilson,  of  Troy,  as  the  progenitor  of 
America's  national  symbol,  "Uncle 
Sam";  and  to  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  1959 
for  the  observance  of  the  350th  anniver- 
sary of  the  historic  voyages  of  Hudson 
and  Champlain. 

I  supported  before  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  the  applications  for  MacAr- 
thur  Airport,  in  Long  Island,  and  Oneon- 
ta  Airport,  at  Oneonta,  to  be  certified  as 
airports  for  use  by  scheduled  commercial 
airlines. 

inSCELLANEOUS 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  now  been 
voted  admittance  as  our  49th  and  50th 
States.    I  supported  this  legislation. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  mod- 
ernize the  tariff  laws  for  works  of  art 
and  other  exhibition  material.  I  am  also 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  permit  the  importa- 


tion of  trademarked  articles,  like  certain 
perfumes,  now  restricted,  when  the  item, 
is  for  personal  use. 

The  question  of  publicity  for  payrolls 
of  Members  of  Congress  is  one  which  has 
received  much  and  deserved  public  atten- 
tion of  late.  I  favor  full  disclosure.  I  am 
the  sponsor  of  several  measures  looking 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
possible  standards  of  ethics  in  Govern- 
ment service.  Needless  to  add,  never 
have  I  had  a  relative  on  my  official  pay- 
roU. 

To  stimulate  throughout  the  United 
States  advancement  of  the  performing 
arts,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Arts  Foimdation. 

CONCLTTSIOIf 

It  becomes  increasingly  Important 
that  the  people  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  goes  on  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  what  their  elected  leg- 
islators are  doing.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
further  this  undertaking  through  this  re- 
port and  frequent  reports  to  the  State  on 
radio  and  television ;  I  ask  from  my  con- 
stituents, on  their  part,  letters  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion;  these  are  a  valuable 
aid  in  my  work  here.  In  addition,  the 
citizen's  Federal  problems  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  my  duty.  I  sincerely  hope 
'^that  you  will  continue  to  express  your 
views  to  me;  also  that  you  will  feel  free 
to  visit  my  office  in  New  York  City— 341 
Ninth  Avenue— or  In  Washington 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZA'nON 
PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1953 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  amend  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  25  years  ago,  as  Gov- 
ernor-elect of  South  Carolina,  I  came 
to  Washington  to  see  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  to  seek  funds  to  start  a  rural 
electrification  program  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Early  in  1935  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  created  the  South  Caro- 
lina rural  electrification  program  which 
preceded  action  on  the  national  level. 
Later  that  spring,  by  Executive  order. 
President  Roosevelt  sent  $100,000  to  my 
State  to  help  initiate  this  program.  In 
1936  Congress  passed  legislation  creating 
the  national  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. It  was  patterned  after  the  pro- 
gram initiated  In  South  Carolina.  The 
South  Carolina  act  was  drafted  in  Wash- 
ington at  that  time  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  know  well  the  story,  history,  and  good 
record  of  REIA  from  top  to  bottom. 
When  the  RE  A  was  first  created,  the 
Congress  established  the  office  of  Admin- 
istrator of  REA.  Besides  the  paperwork 
and  administrative  functions,  the  REA 
Administrator  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  approving  or  disapproving  loans  for 
rural  electric  programs.  For  over  23 
years  this  function  was  performed  by  the 
REA  Administrator. 

Then,  in  May  of  1957,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  within  whose  Department 
REA  had  functioned  independently,  de- 
cided to  assume  the  loanmaking  pow- 
ers of  the  REA  Administrator.     There 
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is  no  justification  for  this  assumption  of 
power  by  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture. 
The  REA  program  has  been  e£Bicientl7 
operated  without  the  slighest  blight  on 
its  record.  Cooperatives  in  a  great  part 
of  the  country  are  ahead  of  schedule  on 
their  r^;)«yments.  and  the  REA  has  not 
lost  a  thin  dime  of  the  Government's 
money.  I  point  out  that  $1  billion  has 
been  repaid  the  Government  by  coopera- 
tives on  loans.  It  is  a  self-sufficient 
agency  of  the  Government  which  has  as- 
sisted the  rural  people  of  this  Nation  to 
come  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  join  the 
rest  of  the  lighted  world. 

Before  REA  existed,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  rural  America  was  still  living  at 
night  by  candlelight  and  lanterns.  Af- 
ter years  of  futile  pleading  for  extension 
of  city  lines  to  rural  areas,  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  were  organized  by  the 
rural  people  themselves  to  do  the  Job. 

Today  more  than  90  percent  of  rural 
America  ts  lighted  wtth  electricity.  This 
commendable  job  was  done  under  the 
administration  of  REA  which,  until  1957. 
was  headed  by  the  Administrator  of 
REA,  yriio  made  decisions  on  placing 
loans. 

This  Wn.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
would  not  change  the  REA  program  or 
Its  personnel  In  any  way.  It  would  only 
restore  the  REA  to  its  original  organiza- 
tion and  operation  which  worked  so  suc- 
cessfully and  above  reproach  for  so  many 
years. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  my 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  cooper- 
atives all  over  America  have  endorsed 
thi^  proposed  legislation. 

I  certainly  endorse  this  legislation  for, 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  plans  to 
administer  the  rural  electric  program  in 
the  future  as  he  has  administered  the 
fai-m  programs  in  the  past,  the  REA  pro- 
gram will  be  wrecked  in  a  short  time. 

I  would  much  rather  have  a  very  weak 
law  (Ml  the  statute  books  and  have  a  good 
Administrator  than  to  have  a  strong  law 
on  the  statute  books  and  have  a  poor 
Administrator  to  administer  it — one  who 
was  trying  his  best  to  kill  it. 

REA  Is  a  continuous  program.  As  peo- 
ple buy  more  electrical  equipment  and 
modernize  their  farm  operations,  they 
will  be  needing  more  and  more  electrical 
energy.  As  this  need  grows,  so  grows  the 
need  for  heavier  distribution  lines,  and 
with  such  growth  comes  the  need  for 
new  loans  and  new  authorizations.  The 
Administrator  of  REA,  and  not  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  should  be  in  the 
position  of  judging  the  soundness  and 
need  for  such  loans. 

An  unfriendly  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  no  sympathy  for  the  programs  of 
REA,  and  not  sworn  to  defend  REA, 
could  render  havoc  to  our  local  REA 
programs.  Farmers  without  adequate 
electricity  do  not  buy  electrical  appli- 
ances and  do  not  modernize  their  opera- 
tions. A  stagnant  cooperative,  like  any 
other  business,  will  degenerate.  Incom- 
petence in  Washington  can  result  in  the 
bleak  picture  of  a  rural  America  being 
dotted  with  dying  cooperatives. 

The  very  existence  of  rural  coopera- 
tives and  the  REA  program  may  depend 
on  passage  of  this  legislation  or  some 
similar  legislation;  I  urge  the  Senate  to 


support  this  bill,  In  order  to  defend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
against  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricxil- 
ture.  If  we  do  not  enact  such  legislation. 
I  fear  that  rural  electriflcation  is  in  great 
danger. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  very  able  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolma  with  re- 
spect to  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. 

At  least  as  much  as  any  other  progiam, 
the  rural  electriflcation  program  has 
contributed  to  a  better  way  of  life  for 
fai-mers,  and  others,  all  over  rural 
America. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  REA  In 
the  past  24  years  are  well  known. 

In  my  own  State,  at  the  time  the  REA 
was  created  in  1935,  but  6  percent  of  the 
farm  families  were  receiving  electric 
service. 

Now,  more  than  95  percent  of  Missou- 
ri's farms  are  being  served  by  this  great 
Institution. 

The  REA  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  type  of  achievement  that  can  be 
had  when  individual  farmers,  in  coopera- 
tion with  both  their  neighbors  and  their 
Government,  set  out  to  do  a  job. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  REA  members  of  MissourL  When 
it  became  known  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  exercising  final  author- 
ity in  passing  on  certain  loans,  our  peo- 
ple became  even  more  concerned. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  was  privileged  to  hear  witnesses 
from  all  over  the  country  request  that 
the  REA  Administrator  be  given  full  au- 
thority for  the  loaiunaking  policy  and 
functions  of  the  REA- 

Recently.  at  the  national  REA  con- 
vention here  in  Washington,  I  also  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  with  the  leaders, 
as  well  as  many  members  of  the  electric 
cooperatives  in  Missouri. 

These  people  reiterated  their  support 
for  the  principles  embodied  in  S.  144. 
They  expressed  their  sincere  view  that 
the  rural  electiification  program  was 
created  to  provide  electric  service  to 
farmers  and  farm  areas. 

The  REA  has  been,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  an  organization  of  farmers, 
for  farmers;  therefore  it  should  continue 
to  be  associated  with  those  agencies  of 
the  Government  primarily  concerned 
with  agricultural  matters. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  REA  was  cre- 
ated, it  was  an  independent  agency.  In 
1939,  after  4  years  of  operation  and  study, 
the  Congress  decided  to  place  the  REA 
as  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— In  other  words,  as  an  independent 
agency  of  that  Department. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  said  in  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  on  March  5 
and  6: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  dont  recall 
having  heard  very  much  criticism  of  the 
operations  of  the  REA  so  long  as  It  was 
under  Agriculture  as  a  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent agency  *  *  *  It  made  Its  greatest 
progress  while  It  was  under  Agriculture, 
where  it  received  S3rmpathetlc  review  by  the 


Department    that    was    interested    in    the 

farmer. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  Interests  of  the 
REA  will  be  served  if  we  follow  the  phi- 
losophy of  S.  144 — to  keep  the  REA  with- 
in the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
give  the  Administrator  of  the  REA  full 
and  complete  authority  with  regard  to 
the  loanmaklng  and  financial  ftmctions 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  3dekl  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Lauschs  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  now 
under  di-scussion.  The  disUnguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rrs- 
SKLLl  has  joined  me  in  offering  the 
amendment.  Our  amendment,  if  en- 
acted, would  recreate  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  government.  It  would 
recreate  the  agency  in  the  status  origi- 
nally conceived  and  originally  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  slK>uld  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  S. 
144.  It  consists  of  15  Unes  on  page  3. 
from  line  7  to  line  22. 

I  ask  anyone  to  mform  us  who  will 
run  REA  if  the  bill  shall  be  enacted.  I 
ask  anyone  who  reads  the  amendment 
offered  by  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rossill} 
whether  he  has  any  doubt  in  his  mmd 
as  to  who  would  run  REA  under  the 
substitute.  I  shall  refer  to  that  point 
later. 

I  suppose  that,  if  we  were  asked  to 
select  the  greatest  accomplishment  in 
farming,  in  our  generation,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  point  out  the  electriflcation 
of  our  farms.  In  1935,  11  percent  of  our  • 
farms  were  receiving  central  station 
electric  service.  Today,  96  percent  of  - 
our  farms  are  getting  such  service. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  praise-  ^ 
worthy  aspects  of  our  rviral  electric  pro- 
gram, through  Its  first  23  years  of  op- 
eration, is  that  it  has  enjoyed  the  strong 
support  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
farming  States.  When  REA  was  cre- 
ated, in  1935,  it  was  set  up  to  be  a  non- 
partisan apency  dedicated  to  the  bring- 
ing of  electricity  to  our  farms.  While 
there  have  been,  at  difTerent  times,  po- 
litical charges  and  counter  charges  sur- 
rounding some  REA  side  issues,  involv- 
ing controversial  power  projects  pro- 
posed for  construction  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  program  for 
authorization  and  appropriations  of 
REA  funds  have  had  the  votes  of  Re- 
puMicans  and  Democrats  alike,  repre- 
senting our  farm  States  in  Congress. 
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President  Roosevelt  created  the  REA 
by  Executive  order  in  1935.  A  year  later, 
RepresentaWve  Sam  Ratburn,  in  the 
House,  and  Nebraska's  Senator  George 
W.  Norris,  in  the  Senate,  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  prescribe  Its  governing  rules. 

Permit  me  to  cite  a  few  facts.  Since 
1952,  there  has  never  been  any  year  in 
which  money  for  loan  authorization  was 
insufficient.  In  the  1957  fiscal  year,  a 
volume  of  applications  exceeded  the  ex- 
pected demand  for  new  loans.  The  ad- 
ministration hurriedly  requested  $200 
miUion  for  additional  loans,  and  the 
authority  to  make  the  loans  was  speedily 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

Since  1952  the  backlog  of  loan  appli- 
cations made  to  the  REA  headquarters 
has  been  wiped  out  and  loans  are  being 
processed  faster  by  Administrator  Hamil 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  REA. 
At  this  point  let  me  relate  that  Davy 
Hamil,  our  REA  Administrator,  is  doing 
the  best  job  ever  performed  by  any  REA 
Chief.  He  is  a  farmer  who  worked  with 
REA  problems  as  a  consumer  and  as  an 
official  of  his  co-op.  In  the  legislature 
of  his  native  State  he  labored  effectively 
on  legislation  to  promote  REA.  He  is  a 
diligent  man,  and  is  performing  an  ex- 
cellent public  service. 

Because  of  the  criticism  of  this  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram, I  have  spent  much  time  studying 
REA  matters.  About  2  years  ago.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked  Admin- 
istrator Hamil  to  submit,  for  review  by 
him,  all  loan  applications  in  excess  of 
$500,000.  This  has  resulted  In  much 
strife,  noise,  and  name  calling.  The 
Secretary's  request  was  based  on  two  re- 
organization plans — one  in  1939  and 
the  other  in  1953.  The  earlier  plan, 
authored  by  President  Roosevelt,  re- 
moved REA  from  its  independent  status 
and  placed  it  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  "under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture."  The  reorganization  plan 
of  1953  further  implemented  the  1939 
act  and  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture "all  functions"  of  other  depart- 
mental employees  "not  now  vested  in 
him."  When  the  Secretary  asked  for  re- 
view of  all  REA  loans  over  $500,000,  the 
concern  in  some  places  caused  the  Sena- 
tor fr(Nn  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to 
introduce  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  Rep- 
resentative MsLviN  Price  to  introduce  a 
bill  in  the  House,  nulUfying  the  1953  re- 
organization plan.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota,  which  studied  his  bill, 
and  sat  in  the  hearings  on  it. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  hearings 
was  not  the  heated  politics,  but  the  fact 
that  officials  of  local  REIA's  who  came  be- 
fore the  committee  to  support  the  Hiun- 
phrey  bill  all  stated,  to  a  man,  that  re- 
view of  loans  had  not  slowed  down,  at 
any  time,  the  making  of  loans.  Davy 
Hamil  testified  that  every  loan  approved 
by  him  has  been  made,  and  that  review 
of  the  loans  over  $500,000  has  not,  m  one 
single  Instance,  reversed  any  loan  he  has 
approved. 

During  the  past  fall,  I  gave  much 
thought  to  REA  matters.  I  discussed 
REA  with  many  Nebraskans  who  are  in- 
terested in  it.    I  reread  hearings  and  de- 


bates on  REA  legislatioiL  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  best  interests  of  oiu*  fine  and 
progressive  rural  electric  program  will  be 
served  by  reestablishing  its  independent 
status.  I  discussed  my  plans  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  J. 
He  agreed  with  me  and,  on  January  9, 
1959.  we  introduced  a  bill  to  reestablish 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
as  an  independent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
permit  REA  to  operate  as  originally  con- 
ceived In  1935,  and  as  authorized  by  the 
Norris-Raybum  Act  of  1936. 

There  Is  a  logical  background  for  the 
amendment.  In  1944,  Senator  E.  D. 
Smith,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2034,  to 
return  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration to  independent  status.  This 
followed  5  months  of  hearings  on  REA 
problems,  and  the  issuance  of  a  subcom- 
mittee report  recommending  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  was  signed  by 
two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans. 

Senator  Lucas,  on  January  6, 1945,  in- 
troduced a  so-called  postwar  planning 
bill  for  REA — S.  89 — which  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  REA  as  an  independent  agency. 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  May  14,  1945, 
without  a  record  vote. 

During  the  hearings  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  Mr.  Clyde  Ellis 
stated  in  behalf  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association: 

Rviral  electric  leaders  have  never  become 
reconciled  to  the  placing  of  REA  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  have  continued 
to  feel  that  the  program  would  be  better 
served  by  a  completely  independent  agency. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed,  and  I 
believe  with  absolute  sincerity,  that  dis- 
advantages might  accrue  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  should  it 
become  an  independent  agency.  These 
fears  can  be  allayed  by  taking  notice  of 
REA's  stature  with  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  parties.  The  widespread  sup- 
port for  REA  and  its  progress  should  cer- 
tainly assure  a  wholesome  continuation 
of  its  objectives.  All  members  of  Con- 
gress knowledgeable  of  the  benefits  of 
central  station  electric  service  to  rural 
America  will  accord  REA  the  support  it 
deserves  and  merits.  Those  Members 
comprise  a  substantial  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  reso- 
lutions from  officials  of  REA  districts 
supporting  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  I  have  offered  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell  1.  In  addition,  I  am  proud 
that  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  State  convention  on  Febru- 
ary 2, 1959,  adopted  a  resolution  support- 
ing this  proposal  and  a  bill  similar  to  it 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Lawrence  Brock, 
of  Nebraska. 

Many  arguments  both  pro  and  con 
were  made  at  the  time  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agricultiu*e 
in  1939.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of 
those  arguments,  the  great  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  electric  in- 
dustry since  1939  require  a  reappraisal 
of  the  justification  for  moving  REA  into 


the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Prob- 
ably no  other  industry  in  the  country 
has  gone  through  greater  changes  than 
that  of  the  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy.  The  bor- 
rowers from  REA  play  an  important  part 
in  this  work.  TTie  rapid  growth  and 
peculiar  problems  of  supplying  electric- 
ity to  people  in  nu-al  areas  require  that 
REA  be  subject  directly  to  Congress  as 
an  independent  agency.  While  the  sup- 
plying of  electric  energy  to  persons  in 
rural  areas  has  some  factors  common 
with  other  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  It  is  increasingly  clear 
that  the  problems  of  the  future  with 
respect  to  REA  work  will  not  be  the 
type  of  agricultural  problems  with  which 
the  Department  is  concerned. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  creation  of 
REA  as  an  Independent  agency  will  not 
violate  the  principles  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  report. 

Having  determined  that  the  agency 
should  be  Independent,  it  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  it  will  be  completely  free. 
Any  attempt  to  give  the  Administrator 
partial  control,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  retain  some  control  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  could  only  lead  to 
utter  confusion  and  the  disadvantage 
of  the  program.  Overlapping  areas  of 
judisdiction  and  control  are  the  fertile 
fields  of  confusion  and  delay  which  lead 
to  a  breakdown  of  the  service  being 
rendered  to  the  farmers  by  the  REA 
program. 

The  discussions  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Coauxiittee  on  Agriculture 
clearly  show  that  there  is  confusion  as 
to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Senate  bill 
144.  If  it  Is  intended  to  mean  that  the 
bare  act  of  affixing  or  refusing  to  affix 
his  signature  to  a  loan  is  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Administrator,  the 
bill  is  meaningless.  If  it  means  that 
all  decisions  as  to  policies,  procediu-es, 
and  perswmel,  which  are  the  ingredients 
of  the  loan  process,  are  to  be  made  by 
the  Administrator,  then  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  would  result  In  removing  the 
REA  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  substitute  offered  by  me  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
the  loan  programs  authorized  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended.  Senate  bill  144  creates  con- 
fusion and  doubt  as  to  who  has  the 
final  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  act.  Even  the  most 
charitable  view  of  Senate  bill  144  means 
that  there  will  be  two  administrative 
heads  of  the  REA.  The  extent  of  the 
authority  of  either  of  these  heads  is  not 
made  clear  by  the  provisions  of  Senate 
bill  144.  Having  two  bosses  with  their 
jurisdiction  undecided  could  lead  to  only 
one  end,  namely,  hopeless  confusioz;  and 
a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  REA  program.  The 
Congress  should  not  at  this  time  take 
any  action  which  might  defeat  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act. 

For  example.  Senate  bill  144  proposes 
to  repeal  the  part  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.   2  of  1953  which  transferred 
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to  the  Secretary  of  A«rricuHure  author- 
ity in  addition  to  that  given  him  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1939. 
That  is  proposed  In  an  effort  to  give 
to  the  Administrator  sole  responsibility 
for  the  making  of  loans.  At  the  same 
time,  if  Senate  bill  144  is  enacted,  the 
Administrator  will  have,  according  to 
title  I  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  with  amendments — 
all  of  the  powen  of  which  shall  be  exercised 
by  an  Administrator  under  the  general  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlcultuTft. 

There  is  no  effort  to  clarify  what 
"general  direction  and  supervision"  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  then  have, 
should  Senate  bill  144  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  come  to  the  very 
crucial  point  of  the  distinction  between 
these  two  proposals.  I  believe  that  the 
authors  of  Senate  bill  144  have  acted  in 
good  faith  and  with  good  intentions. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  language 
they  have  used  Is  such  that  It  defeats 
the  whole  objective  they  seek;  and  I  call 
attention  to  this  particular  point: 

Section  3  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  provides: 

The  Secretary  ol  the  Treaaury  la  hereby 
authorised  and  directed  to  make  loans  to 
the  Administrator,  upon  the  request  and 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  that  provision  is  not 
changed  by  the  Humphrey  bill.  Senate 
bill  144.  This  is  obviously  an  important 
policy  function  still  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  which  is  not  dealt 
with  in  Senate  bill  144. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  suppooe 
there  were  to  develop  a  situation  In 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  disagreed. 
Under  the  Humphrey  proposal,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  REA  would  have  the 
sole  authority  to  approve  or  to  disap- 
prove an  application  made  by  a  \ocal 
REA  for  »  loan.  But  the  authority  to 
obtain  the  money  from  the  Treasury, 
so  the  local  REA  could  obtain  its  loan, 
would  rest  solely  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Could  there  be  more  confusion;  could 
there  be  a  greater  blow  to  the  fine  REA 
program,  than  to  have  such  dual  author- 
ity? It  is  trae  that  if  such  a  proposal 
were  enacted,  nothing  might  happen  un- 
der It  for  a  time.  But  if  there  were  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  an  REA 
Administrator  who  were  not  working  in 
harmony,  then  a  proposal  <^  this  kind 
would  result  in  such  a  situation  that  the 
REA  Administrator  would  be  the  only 
one  who  could  approve  a  loan  which  was 
sought  by  a  local  REA;  but  the  only  one 
who  could  obtain  from  the  Treasury  the 
funds  with  which  to  make  the  loan 
would  be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Such  legislation  would  not  be  good;  it 
would  not  result  In  sound  governmental 
procedure;  It  would  not  be  In  accord  with 
the  Hoover  Commission  "ft  report;  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  American  farm- 
ers. Instead,  it  would  create  leglslatiye 
chaos. 

I  am  thoroughly  convlneed  that  the 
authors  of  Senate  bill  144  did  not  Intend 
any  such  thing.  But  all  the  eonsklera- 
tk>n  and  endorsement  of  Senate  bill  144 


by  various  organizations  occurred  prior 
to  the  writing  of  the  present  language  of 
Senate  bill  144  and  prior  to  full  discus- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  language 
used. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
authors  of  Senate  bill  144  will  withdraw 
their  bill  and  will  reconsider  It,  or  else 
will  accept  our  substitute. 

I  suggest  that  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  read  Senate  bill  144  and  try  to  de- 
termine who  will  run  the  REA  pro- 
gram. The  bin  says  that  the  program 
shall  be  operated  under  the  direction  and 
suiJervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; but  then  the  bill  provides  that  only 
the  Administrator  can  approve  or  dis- 
approve an  application  for  a  loan,  al- 
though the  bill  leaves  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  sole  responsibility  of 
obtaining  from  the  Treasury  the  money 
with  which  to  make  the  loans. 

I  suggest  that  all  Senators  read  the 
bin.  and  determine  who  will  administer 
the  REA  program:  and  I  suggest  that 
then  they  read  the  substitute,  and  then 
see  whether  they  have  any  doubt  about 
what  will  happen. 

Our  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  provides: 

There  is  hereby  created  and  established  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  an 
independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Rural 
Bectrlflcation  Administration. 

A  little  later  our  amendment  provides: 

The  Administrator  shall  have  direction, 
supervision,  and  control  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  all  of  Its  op- 
erations and  functions  as  authorized  In 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  193S. 
as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  may  not 
prevail.  It  ought  to;  and  I  believe  it 
may.  But  if  thi.s  issue  is  carried  back 
home  to  the  local  REA's,  Senate  bill  144 
will  be  a  bad  one  to  take  to  them.  AH 
one  has  to  do  Is  read  the  15  lines  of  the 
Humphrey  bill  to  find  that  no  one  can  say 
that  there  is  central  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility provided  for  the  REA  pro- 
gram. 

DuiMpr  hearings  on  th?  Curtls-Russen 
substimte  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HoLLAif»] .  It  was  stated  that  our  substi- 
tute would  "make  possible  the  arbitrary 
discharge  of  experienced,  capable  and 
loyal  employees  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration." 

The  Curtis-Russell  substitute  has  been 
drafted  in  accordance  with  standard 
provisions  contained  in  all  reorganiza- 
tion bins  coming  before  the  Congress. 
The  authority  to  transfer  personnri  Is 
always  designated  In  this  tjrpe  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  inconceivable,  and  almost 
ridiculous,  to  presume  that  Davy  Hamfl, 
as  Administrator  of  the  Independent 
agency,  would  want  to  discharge  capable 
and  loyal  employees  of  the  REA.  These 
apprehensions,  however  sincere,  are  not 
supportable.  Por  example,  our  substi- 
tute bill  duplicates  the  procedure  taken 
under  the  act  of  August  6,  1953,  which 
estaMishcd  the  F^rm  Credit  Administra- 
tion as  an  Independent  agency.  Does 
any  colleague  know  of  any  Instance 
wherein  capable  and  loyal  employees  of 
the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnlsU^tion  were 


arbitrarily  discharged  as  a  result  of  that 
reorganization  plan? 

To  allay  any  other  fears,  the  Curtis- 
Russell  substitute  proposes  that  the  sub- 
stantive legislation  relating  to  REA  and 
its  appropriations  shall  come  before  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  of  both 
Houses,  and  before  the  same  Appropria- 
tions Subcwnmittees  now  possessing  ju- 
risdiction. 

TTie  broad  consideration  and  support 
which  REA  has  received  from  a  large 
majority  of  the  Congress,  representing 
both  political  parties,  pive  me  full  assur- 
ance that  our  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration can  best  operate  and  grow 
and  prosper  as  an  Independent  agency. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  enactment  of  S. 
144.  as  reported,  can  only  serve  to  com- 
pound a  confusion  which  we  know  exists, 
and  make  it  worse,  to  the  detriment  of 
America's  rural  community. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been 
raised.  Do  either  of  these  proposals  vio- 
late the  principles  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report?  I  say  that  8.  144  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  violates  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendation.  The  objective  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  was  to  central- 
ize authority,  to  establish  a  direct  chain 
of  command.  The  Humphrey  bill  de- 
feats the  principle  of  centralized  author- 
ity and  of  a  direct  chain  of  command. 
For  instance,  if  It  shall  become  law.  only 
the  Administrator  wUl  be  able  to  approve 
a  loan,  but  only  the  Secretary  will  have 
final  authority  to  secure  funds  from  the 
Treasury  to  make  the  loan. 

Could  anything  be  more  confusing?  I 
hope  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  HTTitFHirnr),  who  is  to 
devoted  to  rural  America,  will  withdraw 
his  bill  and  consider  the  language  again. 

Mr.  President,  during  yesterday's  de- 
bate, as  shown  on  pape  5447  of  the  Co»- 
CRESSiOMAL  Record,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mhinesota  cited  certain  examples 
to  support  his  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee.  Among  these  examples  he 
cited  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  To  my  knowledge,  neither  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  nor  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  any  loan  programs  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

However,  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  Reorganization  Act  21 
of  May  4.  1950,  gave  abstrfute  control  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  over  regulatory  and  personnel 
functions.  The  regulatory  functions 
contained  In  the  Shipping  Acts  of  1916 
and  1933.  and  certain  few  ones  contained 
In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
were  brought  imder  the  absohite  control 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Board. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  leseived  In 
that  Reorganization  Act  to  the  Secretary 
of  commerce  atithority  for  general  pol- 
icy direction  over  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  merchant  and  passenger  vessels 
under  contract  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board.  The  Ffederal  Maritime 
Board  disburses  very  large  amounts  of 
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money  for  construction  and  operating 
subsidies  and,  as  previously  stated,  the 
general  policy  over  these  subsidies  has 
been  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  Reorganization  Act  21  of  May 

4,  1950. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  there  Is  no 
precedent  and  no  pattern  for  S.  144.  Its 
enactment  would  result  In  utter  con- 
fusion. It  would  not  do  what  its  authors 
think  it  would.  Some  of  the  authors  of 
the  bill  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 

5.  144  would  create  a  situation  such  as 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  That  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion is  an  independent  agency,  with  all 
the  power  vested  in  one  place. 

Again  I  say.  read  the  two  proposals, 
and  see  If  it  can  be  determined  who 
would  run  the  REA  If  either  one  of  the 
proposals  were  enacted. 

There  is  no  doubt  what  would  happen 
under  the  Curtis-Russell  proposal.  The 
agency  would  be  an  independent  agency. 
The  Humphrey  bill  Is  condensed  con- 
fusion in  15  lines.  Admittedly,  it  vests 
with  the  REA  Administrator  the  author- 
ity to  make  a  loan  to  an  REA  in  any  of 
our  States,  but  vests  In  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  over  all  further  func- 
tions— legal,  general  policies.  Interest 
policies,  and  everything  else— but,  more 
than  that,  only  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  get  the  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  the  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Va. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bu&b 

Byrd.  W. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J. 

Case,  8.  Oak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrk«en 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworahak 

Eastland 

El  lender 

Engle 

Knrln 

Frear 


Ful  bright 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennlngi 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

JaTlts 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Lausche 

Long 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

IfcNamara 

Martin 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastors 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Rusaell 

Saltonatall 

Scboeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Btennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

WUl  lams.  SJ. 

WUUams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


Ut.  HENNINGS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Grkxh],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueninoI,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGbe],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonronetI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray], are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  Is 
absent  because  of  illness  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  Is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is 
absent  on  official  business  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF   1953 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  amend  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  Senate  bill  144.  on  which  I 
filed  minority  views.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  for  the  majority  leader  or  the  mi- 
nority leader,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  only  three  or  four  Senators  may 
wish  to  speak  for  perhaps  3  or  4  min- 
utes, and  that  after  they  have  concluded 
their  remarks  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CurtisI. 

The  substitute,  of  course,  would  make 
REA  an  independent  agency.  That 
would  be  much  better  than  the  situation 
which  would  result  under  Senate  bill  144. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  The  able  Sen- 
ator now  presiding  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  I 
listened  to  all  the  testimony  a  srear  ago. 

Senate  bill  144  is  nothing  more  than 
what  might  be  termed  spite  legislation. 
There  is  absolutely  no  more  need  for 
Senate  bill  144  than  there  is  for  my  hav- 
ing a  third  leg.  Every  person  who  testi- 
fied before  the  committee,  even  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  Senate  bill  144,  tes- 
tified that  the  present  administration  of 
REA  under  Secretary  Benson  and  Mr. 
Hamil  had  been  100-percent  perfect; 
that  they  had  never  had  an  application 
for  a  loan  rejected;  that  there  never  had 
been  any  delay  in  the  granting  of  loans ; 
that  the  operation  of  the  agency,  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  had  been  excel- 
lent. The  only  reason  the  witnesses  gave 
for  wanting  to  change  the  procedure  was 
that  they  were  afraid  of  what  might 
happen  in  the  future.  That  is  the  only 
reason  they  gave  in  their  testimony  for 
Wishing  to  change  the  present  act. 

I  call  attention  to  the  committee  re- 
port, at  page  11.  REA  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  24  years.  In  the  6  years  in 
which  it  has  been  operated  by  Mr.  Ben- 
son and  Mr.  Hamil  half  as  many  loans 
were  made  as  were  made  during  the  two 
previous  administrations.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  previous  administration. 
During  the  past  6  years  half  as  many 
loans  were  made  as  were  made  in  the 
previous  18  years.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  record  anywhere  which  indicates 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  been  cooperating  with  REA.  In  fact, 
the  record  is  just  the  opposite.  For  ex- 
ample, the  record  shows  the  total  new 
loan  fimds  appropriated  amoimt  to 
$1,545  million  during  the  6-year  admin- 
istration  of    Benson    and   Hamil;    and 


$2,954  million  during  the  previous  18 
years  under  the  former  administrations. 
The  record  shows,  for  gross  loans 
made,  under  Benson  and  Hamil,  $1,227 
million;  during  the  18  years  from  1935 
to  1953,  under  previous  administrations, 
$2,619  miUion. 

For  loans  for  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities — and  this  is  the  Item 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion, because  it  is  the  one  about  which 
some  persons  have  expressed  fear,  appre- 
hending that  they  will  not  get  loans — 
under  Benson  and  Hamil,  for  6  years, 
$400  million;  during  the  previous  18 
years,  the  amount  was  $469  million.  I 
could  continue  to  recite  additional  facts. 
However,  no  showing  has  been  made  to 
Indicate  that  we  should  deny  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  right  to  veto 
loans. 

I  ask  Senators  to  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  contained  in  S.  144  is 
to  embarrass  Secretary  Benson  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  will 
be  other  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  Benson  will  not  be  In  office 
forever. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  calls 
for  establishing  REA  as  an  independent 
agency.  That  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  to  take  authority  away  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  S. 
144  the  REA  remains  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  moneys  for  it  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  he  has  the  responsibility  for 
them,  but  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
say  about  the  loans. 

If  we  adopt  the  substitute  and  make 
REA  an  Independent  agency,  we  will 
be  where  we  were  when  the  agency  was 
first  established.  President  Roosevelt, 
after  It  had  operated  4  years  as  an 
independent  agency,  put  it  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
there  ever  since.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  done  well  with  it.  We 
should  not  be  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate  debating  a  proposal  such  as  Sen- 
ate bill  144.  It  is  not  needed.  As  I  said 
a  minute  ago.  it  would  be  100  percent 
spite  legislation.  Not  one  good  reason 
has  been  advanced  to  support  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  after  a  vote 
has  been  taken  on  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
shall  make  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  further  study.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  is  ready  to  act  upon 
this  measure.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
foresee  what  the  consequences  of  the 
proposed  action  would  be.  If  we  are  to 
do  an3^hing,  we  should  make  REA  an  In- 
dependent agency.  If  we  pass  S.  144,  no 
one  will  know  who  has  the  authority, 
whether  it  be  the  Director  of  REA  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  After  the  vote 
is  taken  on  the  substitute,  I  shall  make  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
motion  to  recommit  been  madeT 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  shall  make 
It  after  the  vote  is  bad  on  the  sub- 
stitute. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  there  are  not  many  Members  oT  the 
Senate  who  have  supported  the  REA 
program  longer  and  more  earnestly 
than  I  have.  I  yield  to  no  one  In  the 
support  of  the  program  at  the  present 
time.  If  I  thought  either  of  the  pro- 
posals now  before  the  Senate  would  im- 
prove the  REA  program,  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  the  one  which  I  thought 
would  advance  Its  work  the  best. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  administra- 
tion relating  to  the  work  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  raise  the 
interest  rates.  After  all,  if  there  is  a 
subsidy  Involved  in  the  low  rate  of  in- 
terest at  which  money  is  loaned  to  REA 
cooperatives,  that  amount  Is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  subsidies  which 
were  paid  to  corporate  utilities  through 
the  rapid  writeoff  of  a  few  years  ago. 

I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  cut  out 
loans  for  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  for  rural  cooperatives.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's ruling,  issued  last  fall,  to  the  effect 
that  the  rural  electrification  program 
cannot  serve  any  rural  resident  who 
lives  within  an  area  which  is  wcved 
by  any  other  utility.  -  -     ■»> 

I  do  not  believe  that  now  is  the 'time 
to  force  REA  cooperatives  to  go  to  banks 
to  borrow  money  at  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  at  a  time  when  the  Interest  rate 
is  going  higher  every  day.  The  work 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  rural 
cooperatives  is  not  completed.  It  must 
be  completed  before  we  begin  to  think 
in  terms  of  high  interest  rates  or  of 
eliminating  Government  loans  alto- 
gether. 

The  REA  program  has  done  tremen- 
dous good.  It  has  resulted  In  the  de- 
velopment of  sparsely  settled  areas,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  small  industries. 
the  building  of  homes,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  farms  in  those  areas.  I  cannot 
say  too  much  for  the  good  work  which 
has  been  done.  I  will  support  the  REA 
program  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

If  I  thought  that  either  of  the  pro- 
posals now  before  the  Senate  would  im- 
prove the  work  of  the  REIA,  I  would  be 
advocating  them.  However,  we  should 
not  want  to  build  up  additional  in- 
dependent agencies  in  our  Government. 
We  went  through  that  back  in  the 
1930's,  when  a  great  many  independent 
agencies  were  established.  When  the 
first  Hoover  Commission  was  created  in 
1947.  there  were  65  such  independent 
agencies.  That  did  not  make  for  good 
government.  The  Hoover  Commission 
recommended  the  elimination  of  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  number  has  now 
been  reduced  from  65  to  40.  I  do  not 
want  to  start  in  the  other  direction  at 
this  time,  because  to  do  so  would  not  be 
conducive  to  good  government. 

In  a  report  to  the  81st  Congress,  re- 
lating to  a  study  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Hoover  Commission 
said: 

We  have  urged  In  our  flrat  report  that  the 
foundation  ol  good  departmental  adminis- 
tration Is  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  organize  and 


control  hU  organlBatlon,  and  that  aeparate 
authorltlM  to  hU  aubordlnatM  b«  •llmlnat«d. 

That  recommendation  was  approved 
by  Congress. 

The  concluding  i-eport  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  to  the  same  Congress  stated : 

Once  th*  practice  of  exempting  ceruin 
ac«nole«  and  excepting  particular  functions 
haa  begun,  the  chance  of  achieving  substan- 
tial improvements  In  the  efficiency  of  the 
Oovernment  will  speedily  diminish. 

Although  Congress  accepted  those 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  reports, 
both  the  proposals  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  tend  to  start  a  movement  the 
other  way,  a  movement  toward  poorer 
and  less  efficient  government  than  we 
now  have. 

Senate  bill  144  takes  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  only  the  right  to  ap- 
prove loans.  It  leaves  the  control  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  REA  in  his  hands. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  I  under- 
stand the  REA  law,  is  the  only  one  who 
can  get  money  to  make  the  loans.  Yet 
the  proposal  would  take  the  disposition 
of  the  money  out  of  his  hands  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  omcial. 

The  bill  appears  to  be  aimed  at  Secre- 
tary Benson.  I  have  disagreed  with  him 
frequently,  even  vlporously  at  times;  but 
I  do  not  like  to  have  legislation  directed 
at  one  person.  I  do  not  expect  that  he 
will  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture  forever. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  legislate  now 
to  eliminate  a  legitimate  and  proper 
function  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
simply  because  some  Senators  do  not 
happen  to  like  the  present  occupant  of 
that  OflRce. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
not  denied  or  vetoed  any  worthy  loan 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administrator.  This  proposal 
will  not  help.  I  have  been  tempted  to 
vote  for  it  as  an  antidote  for  the  vigorous 
and  vicious  attacks  which  are  being  made 
upon  the  REA  program;  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  be  doing  anyone  any 
good  by  voting  in  that  way  simply  to  get 
even  with  someone  else. 

I  believe  we  had  better  leave  the  law 
and  the  program  as  they  now  are.  I 
shall  oppose  any  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  make  things 
more  difficult  for  the  REA  program  to 
carry  on;  but  I  shall  support  the  ad- 
ministration—and I  believe  it  is  the  ad- 
ministration's position — in  not  wanting 
to  have  these  propos^als  adopted,  because 
in  this  case  the  administration  is  right. 

The  only  way  we  can  and  should  vote 
is  to  vote  for  what  we  think  is  right, 
regardless  of  whether  we  like  or  dislike 
the  supporters  or  the  opponents  of  a  cer- 
tain measure. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  always,  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont are  most  persuasive.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  indicate  that  If 
Senate  bill  144  were  passed,  the  control 
of  the  funds  which  might  thereafter  be 
used  for  loans  would  remain  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  so  that  there 
would  be  some  hiatus? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  The  biU  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  functions  and  activities  of  th« 
Rural  Electrincatlon  Administration  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrincatlon 
Administration  which  were  transferrtd  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  tht 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Reorganisation 
Plan  No.  11  of  103B  and  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  a  of  lO&S  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  shall  be  exercised  and 
administered  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  such  Administrator  under 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  tht 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  except  that  Insofar 
aa  such  functions  relate  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  loans  authorised  to  be  made 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
aa  amended,  their  exercise  by  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision or  direction  of.  or  to  any  other  con- 
trol by.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
quired under  the  law  to  get  the  money; 
but  once  he  gets  it.  the  bill  would  give 
a  subordinate  official  the  full  and  final 
authority  over  the  lending  of  it.  That 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  thesis 
of  good  government  which  requires  some 
kind  of  control  from  the  top  down 
through  subordinate  agencies. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  existing  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  borrow  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
amount  as  he  thinks  necessary.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  could  reduce  the 
amount,  or  he  could  enlarge  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  makes  the  Hum- 
phrey proposal  meaningless,  because  if 
at  a  future  time — 5  years  or  10  years  from 
now — there  were  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  an  REA  Administrator  who  were 
not  getting  along,  who  were  following 
divergent  policies,  even  though  the  REA 
Administrator  had  the  power  of  final  ap- 
proval of  the  making  of  a  loan  to  a  local 
REA.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
withhold  a  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  amount  of  the  loan 
or  a  part  of  the  amount.  [ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary,  in^ffect. 
would  have  full  control  over  the  making 
of  the  loan,  simply  by  refusing  to  furnish 
the  money  with  which  the  Administrator 
could  make  the  loan.  Therefore.  I  think 
this  arrangement  would  be  an  idle 
gesture. 

Although  I  have  disagreed  frequently 
with  the  policies  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, I  do  not  feel  we  should  take  a 
gratuitous  slap  at  him  in  this  matter, 
because  he  has  not  so  far  derUed,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  would  in  the  future 
deny — I  hope  he  would  not.  anyway — any 
legitimate  request  from  REA  coopera- 
tives for  funds.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  loans  which  have 
been  made  in  the  6  years  from  1952  to 
1958  have  amounted  to  $1,227  million, 
while  in  the  previous  18  years  loans  were 
made  amounting  to  $2,619  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  said  that 
the  Secretary  is  going  to  do  some  harm 
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to  the  REA.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  has  not  yet  done  such  a  thing. 
The  fact  also  remains  that  even  if  Senate 
bill  144  were  enacted,  if  he  were  minded 
to  do  harm  to  the  REA.  he  still  would 
have  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  X  was  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  which  took  testimony  on  this 
bill.  I  attended  practically  every  meet- 
ing of  the  committee.  An  examination 
of  the  testimony  there  taken  will  disclose 
that  the  record  of  the  hearings  does  not 
contain  a  single  piece  of  competent, 
tangible  evidence  to  show  that  a  single 
application  for  an  REA  loan  was  ever 
delayed  or  rejected  under  the  present 
method  of  admmistering  the  loans. 

There  was  discussion  about  a  Hoosler 
application,  in  Indiana.  But  when  In- 
quiry was  made  into  th(>  application  for 
the  Hoosler  loan,  the  testimony  disclosed 
that  that  cooperative  wus  promised  that 
an  aluminum  company  would  build  an  $8 
minion  plant  in  Indiana.  Based  upon 
that  commitment,  the  application  for  a 
loan  was  made.  The  application  was 
being  considered  and  procesed  when  the 
cooperative  In  Indiana  learned  that  the 
aluminum  company  wiis  not  going  to 
build  the  plant  there.  When  that  fact 
was  established,  of  course,  the  validity 
for  the  loan  came  to  %n  end. 

I  have  tried  to  deternine  the  reasons 
for  asking  that  the  admlaistration  of  this 
function  of  Oovernment  be  taken  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  be 
placed  in  the  centralized  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  If  the  record  is  ex- 
amined, it  will  show  that  three  reasons 
were  given : 

First,  dissatisfaction  with  the  farm 
policy  of  Mr.  Benson. 

Second,  dissatisfaction  with  the  ix>sl- 
tion  the  administration  took  on  the  Hells 
Canyon  project. 

Third,  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  administiation  that  the 
Oovernment  collect  on  its  loans  Interest 
equal  to  that  which  it  has  to  pay  on 
whatever  it  borrows. 

Those  are  the  three  reasons  which 
were  stated,  in  asking  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  function  be  taken  from 
the  IDepartment  of  Agriculture  and  be 
given  to  a  separate  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  In  centralized 
controL  I  think  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommended  it.  And  I  believe 
common  sense  dictates  that  there  cannot 
be  two  heads  on  one  body  and  that  It 
is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  have  four  hands 
hold  the  reins  of  one  horse. 

For  that  reason,  in  1936  and  in  1953 
the  administration  of  this  agency  was 
placed  in  one  man. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this  effort  is 
one  to  reorganize  the  Government  to 
suit  the  whims  and  the  desires  of  par- 
ticular sponsors  and  groups  at  a  particu- 
lar time.  My  experience  has  been  that 
whenever  one  tries  to  reorganize  the 
Government  to  suit  himself  he  gets  into 
trouble. 

If  Mr.  Benson  is  not  acceptable  now. 
there  will  be — probably  2  years  from 
now — someone  other  than  Mr.  Benson 
In  the  administration.  Will  it  be  proper 
then,  for  those  who  believe  that  the  one 


who  now  is  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Benson  is  not  administering  these  mat- 
ters in  the  way  they  want  them  adminis- 
tered, to  come  to  the  Congress  and  say 
to  the  Congress.  "Reorganize  the  Oov- 
ernment to  suit  our  convenience"? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  watched  that 
game  played  in  politics.  I  have  seen 
political  parties  in  Ohio  change  the  rules 
of  the  game,  thinking  that  the  change 
would  gain  them  privilege.  But  It  never 
works  out  that  way ;  there  comes  a  reac- 
tion to  such  a  proceeding ;  there  comes  a 
day  for  the  payment  of  compensation. 

In  substance,  this  bill  contemplates  re- 
organizing the  Oovernment  to  suit  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  some  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  is  being  done  by  a 
particular  person  in  the  administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  let  the  recent  statements  go  un- 
challenged, because  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  not  to  reorganize  at  the  whim  of 
someone.  Instead,  the  purpose  is  to  re- 
organize on  the  basis  of  what  was  the 
organization  for  14  happy  and  successful 
years. 

There  Is  an  expressed  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  large  niunber  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  an  Independent  agency 
for  rural  electrification.  There  is  a 
greater  expressed  desire  for  no  political 
control  over  the  making  of  the  loans,  be- 
cause the  making  of  the  loans  is  the 
very  heart  and  substance  of  the  REA 
program. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  proliferation  of  independent  agen- 
cies is  not  a  desirable  development  in  a 
great  government  such  as  ours.  For 
years  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate and  consolidate  agencies,  rath- 
er than  to  have  a  proliferation  or  exten- 
sion of  them. 

Therefore.  Senate  bill  144  is  designed 
to  do  the  following :  To  maintain  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  agen- 
cy which  not  only  is  interested  in  kilo- 
watts and  loans,  but  also  in  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  rural  America.  The  bill 
concerns  itself  with  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  Such  a  deci- 
sion— as  is  well-known  by  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Hartki], 
because  he  himself  has  given  great  at- 
tention to  this  matter — was  made  back 
in  the  1930's.  when  the  REA  was  getting 
its  start.  In  1939  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  it 
could  become  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
overall  agricultural  and  social  policy  of 
the  Nation.  That  worked  well  from  1939 
to  1953. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  in  1952  a 
reorganization  plan  was  presented,  by 
the  then  Tnunan  administration,  to  give 
the  same  authority  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  of  1953  gave.  The  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  rejected  the  reorganization  plan 
of  1952. 

In  1953  the  Senate,  in  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  an  unfortiuiate  judgment,  did 
not  reject  the  reorganization  plan  of 
1953. 

I  say  most  kindly  and  most  respect- 
fully that  if  anyone  changed  the  rules, 
they  were  changed  in  1953.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  they  be  changed  now. 
Our  attempt  is  to  reestablish  at  this 
time  the  rule  that  a  Presidentially  ap- 


pointed administrator — namely,  the 
REA  Administrator,  who  wnret  tot  10 
years,  on  a  nonpartisan  bMls,  for  a 
term  longer  than  any  2  tenns  of  a  Pres- 
ident, and  surely  longer  than  the  term 
of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  the 
Administrator  is  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee, whose  nomination  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate — shall  not  have 
hlB  authority  diluted  or  negated  by  an 
appointee  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, an  appointee  not  nominated  by  the 
President  and  not  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  existing  situation  Is  that  one  Mr. 
Scott — and  I  refer  to  him  by  name,  be- 
cause currently  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Services  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  xmder  the  reorganization 
plan  of  1953 — presently  has  veto  author- 
ity in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Tartlmony  to  that  effect  is 
to  be  found  in  flhe  record  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations.  Mr.  Scott — 
and  no  nomination  of  Mr.  Scott  ever 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  he  is 
not  a  Presidential  app>ointee.  but.  in- 
stead, he  is  a  political  appointee  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e— can  cast  a 
negative  vote  upon  a  loan  application 
that  an  REA  Administrator  approves. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  this  has 
never  happened.  That  is  tnie.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  was  eminently  correct 
when  he  stated  there  were  no  instances 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
pointee of  the  Secretary.  However,  I 
think  we  should  hear  at  least  fnxn  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI,  who  htis  made  some  reference 
to  that  particular  situation,  and  it  was 
also  referred  to  by  the  Secretary. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  is 
to  leave  the  loatmiaking  authority  im- 
restrained,  unrestricted,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Administrator  apFK)lnted  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

We  are  attempting  to  leave  REA  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultvu«,  so  its  orien- 
tation will  be  in  agriculture,  so  the  social 
policies  which  affect  a^culture  will  like- 
wise t>e  somewhat  concerned  with  the 
general  policies  relating  to  REA. 

Our  proposal  is  the  middle  ground. 
Senate  bill  144  is  not  an  extreme  or  radi- 
cal proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  agency.  S.  144  is  not  a 
political  fix  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1953.  S.  144  provides  for  a  doctrine 
of  independence  in  loanmaking  policy. 

I  may  say  to  my  economy-minded 
friends  that  it  provides  for  centralized 
purchasing,  centralized  personnel  pro- 
cedures, centralized  travel  procedures, 
which  an  independent  agency  Would  not 
follow.  An  independent  agency  would 
require  separate  purchasing,  travel,  au- 
diting, and  bookkeeping  procedures.  We 
preserve  everything  that  needs  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  policy,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  economiring  in  terms 
of  administration. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
Scott,  whose  name  was  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  should  be 
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said  t.hat  he  Is  an  appointee  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  appointed  Mr.  Scott  to  ooor- 
dlnate  the  spending  of  money,  not  only 
in  RI:a,  but  In  all  other  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  Is  not  a 
specliU  appointee,  particularly.  What 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
could  also  be  said  about  any  Assistant 
Btorttary  of  Agrloulturt  or  any  other 
employee  of  the  Z>epartment.  because 
they  all  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Scott  was  simply  an  agent 
of  tho  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  check- 
ing Into  RIA  matters.  He  checked  Into 
many  other  matters.  He  has  no  par- 
tlcular  authority.  He  cannot  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility  without  consult- 
ing ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  has 
no  particular  authority  except  that 
which  is  given  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Any  department  head  or  any  Cabinet 
officer  has  the  right,  if  he  so  wishes,  to 
designate  different  employees  within  his 
organization  to  do  certain  work  and  to 
gather  certain  information  for  him.  He 
can  delegate  authority,  if  he  so  desires. 
I  think  in  this  case  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture did  that.  What  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  trying  to  do,  as  the  testi- 
mony so  well  proved,  was  to  make  certain 
he  saved  some  money  and  that  there  was 
coordination  in  spending  of  the  money. 
What  occurred  took  place  at  a  time  when 
there  was  an  effort,  which  I  am  sure  is 
still  being  made,  to  balance  the  budget 
and  save  money  wherev^  it  could  be 
saved,  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  REA. 

A  moment  ago  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  that  the  administration  of 
the  Department  under  Mr.  Benson  has 
spent  by  far  more  money  for  REA  each 
year  than  was  ever  spent  by  any  previous 
administration,  and  that  more  loans  were 
made.  There  is  no  testimony  that  REA 
has  been  interfered  with  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  so 
ably  explained,  the  proposal  would  take 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  right  to  veto  loans. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yet.  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  money  is  appropriated  di- 
rectly to  him.  Only  he  can  borrow 
money  from  the  Treasury.  He  has  to 
sign  the  notes.  Yet  when  he  gets  the 
money,  it  is  proposed  that  he  have  abso- 
lutely no  authority  over  its  disposition. 

Nobody  is  trying  to  hurt  the  REA.  But 
If  any  one  should  want  to  hurt  the  REA, 
all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  put 
the  proposed  reorganization  into  effect. 
In  that  event  he  could  easily  interfere 
with  its  functions,  if  the  Director  of  the 
REA  should  refuse  to  cooperate.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  say,  "I 
will  not  sign  any  notes  for  the  Treasury, 
and  I  will  not  get  any  money  from  the 
Treasury  for  this  purpose."  Then  the 
Director  of  the  REA  would  be  helpless. 
As  I  have  said  before,  all  that  is  being 
proposed  here  is  a  piece  of  spite  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say.  most  re- 
spectfully that  this  is  not  spite  legisla- 
tion. No  one  is  accusing  Mr.  Benson.  Mr. 
Scott,  or  Mr.  Hamil  of  a  single  thing. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  report  of  the 
committee  Is  respectful  In  every  way.  X 
think  It  Is  wrong  to  try  to  Insinuate  that 
there  Is  an  attempt  made  to  punish  some- 
one. The  truth  Is  that  when  Mr.  Benson 
testlAed  about  Reoiganlutlon  Plan  No, 
a  he  said  to  the  Sonate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations'— and  It  was 
made  a  matter  of  record  In  the  debate  at 
the  time  of  the  consideration  of  Reor- 
gantsaUon  Plan  No.  a  of  10S3— that  If 
there  were  any  major  change  In  the  ad- 
ministrative establLthment  or  structure 
of  Rural  Electrincatlon  AdmlnlstraUon 
he  would  personally  tell  the  proper  com- 
mittees of  Congress  in  advance.  That 
was  never  done.  That  word  has  never 
come.  It  is  a  matter  of  uncontested  fact. 
The  truth  Is  the  Secretary  not  only  did 
not  tell  us.  but  after  the  change  was 
made  we  were  unable  to  get  him  to  tes- 
tify before  the  committee  until  the  Con- 
gress had  already  adjourned. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
quite  right  in  sayinj,'  that  all  we  seek  to 
do  is  merely  to  leave  the  loan-making 
authority,  a  function  which  was  desigred 
in  the  original  act  to  be  an  independent 
one.  not  subject  to  political  control.  After 
all,  that  is  why  there  is  a  10-year  term  for 
an  REA  Administrator.  The  term  of  the 
Administrator  is  not  commensurate  with 
or  equal  to  that  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
President.  The  proijram  is  supposed  to 
be  one  operated  without  political  bias  or 
political  interference.  The  record  re- 
veals that  the  Director  of  Agricultural 
Credit  Services — whether  his  name  is 
Smith.  Jones,  or  Scott,  whatever  his 
name  is — has,  in  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary, authority  to  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve an  REA  loan. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
REA.  With  all  due  respect  to  my  senior 
colleague  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheJ  I  think  the  facts  concerning 
the  REA  in  Indiana  should  be  made 
known.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
somebody  tried  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game.  They  were 
attempted  to  be  changed  for  political 
reasons  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  That 
is  exactly  why  this  particular  bill  should 
be  passed. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
loan  was  on  file  and  then  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  in  an  unprece- 
dented effort  to  stop  this  loan  on  behalf 
of  certain  interests  who  wanted  to 
cripple  the  REA.  made  an  administrative 
change  and  lobbied  against  the  people 
of  their  own  State.  They  practically 
put  a  veto  power  of  their  own  on  this 
application.  After  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  the  courts  might  not  uphold 
that  decision,  they  came  to  the  REA 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
loan  would  have  been  approved  pnd 
made  if  there  had  been  a  nonpolitical 
effort. 

This  did  not  Involve  a  question  of 
politics  for  the  people  who  were  seeking 


help.    All  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  go 
ahead  with  their  program. 

Years  ago,  before  the  RBA  program 
began  to  take  shape,  there  was  less  than 
la  percent  eleotrlflcatlon  In  Indiana. 
Today  It  Is  more  than  08  ^  percent. 

Four  of  the  seven  agencies  which 
have  repaid  their  loans,  in  the  entire 
United  SUtes  of  America,  are  located 
In  the  Bute  of  Indiana.  The  first  RIA 
electric  pole  was  set  In  the  State  of 
Indiana.  The  Boone  County  RBA  pro- 
gram paid  its  loan  first.  Every  one  of 
the  RBA  proRrnms  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana has  either  paid  Its  loan  on  time 
or  ahrnd  of  time. 

I  do  not  see  how  In  good  conscience 
anybody  could  ever  favor  not  returnina 
to  a  program  which  was  so  successful 
for  14  years,  with  nonpolitical  interfer- 
ence— no  interference  from  Democrats 
or  Republicans  or  from  any  subversive 
element.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
simply  to  give  the  people  electricity. 

I  come  from  a  town  which  had  a  prob- 
lem as  to  electricity.  I  did  not  see  elec- 
tricity in  my  home  until  I  was  10  years 
old.  I  remember  the  coal  oil  light.  I 
remember  the  Aladdin  lamp.  I  remem- 
ber when  electricity  was  put  in  my  home. 
I  for  one  appreciate  what  the  REA  has 
done  for  the  rural  folk. 

For  14  years  the  program  worked  very 
well.  Then  the  organization  was 
changed,  although  the  representation 
was  made  that  there  would  not  be  a 
change  in  the  administrative  procedure 
or,  if  there  were  a  change,  the  Secretary 
in  good  grace  would  inform  Congress 
about  it. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  went  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! and  said  to  him,  "I  am  deeply 
moved;  I  want  to  Join  in  the  effort  and 
in  the  attempt  to  take  politics  from  the 
REA  program  and  to  place  the  program 
back  in  the  hands  of  a  nonpolitical  ad- 
ministrator. I  do  not  want  to  permit  It 
to  be  placed  in  the  political  realm." 

The  situation  was  so  bad  during  the 
last  political  campaign  that  the  Gover- 
nor, who  was  my  opponent,  reversed  his 
position  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
when  the  public  pressure  became  great 
and  it  was  shown  that  he  was  attempting 
to  put  the  REA  into  poUtics,  although  no 
one  wanted  that  done. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana,  because  I  am 
sure  there  must  be  some  rejoinder  he  de- 
sires to  make. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  some  time,  and  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  for  15  years.  What 
my  able  colleague  said  about  the  position 
certain  persons  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
took  is  correct,  but  I  wish  to  say  as  a 
matter  of  record  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  reorganization  pro- 
posal we  are  considering  at  the  moment 
and  the  so-called  Indiana  loan. 

The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  considered  the  Indiana 
loan.  The  loan  application  was  filed. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  anyone  did 
anything  other  than  to  follow  the  law 
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and  to  handle  the  loan  U^te  same  as  all 
other  loans  were  handled.  There  Is  no 
connection  at  all  between  the  proposed 
legislation  and  that  particular  loan. 

We  talk  about  taking  this  matter  out 
of  politics,  but  the  Prti'ldent  of  the 
united  SUtes  appolnU  the  RBA  Admin- 
istrator. The  President  also  appoints 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Under 
thoxe  circumstances  we  cannot  take  thia 
matter  out  of  politics,  because  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  those  men.  We  could  not 
take  the  matter  out  of  politics  by  enact- 
ing this  particular  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. Would  we  get  It  out  of  politics 
by  voting  against  the  proposal?  I  do 
not  believe  so.  because  tho  matter  Is  In 
politics,  since  the  President  appoints 
these  men. 

I  think  In  all  fairness  we  should  say 
we  would  come  as  near  to  obtaining  the 
Indiana  loan  if  we  should  leave  the  law 
exactly  as  It  Is  as  we  would  by  adopting 
a  reorganization  proposal,  because  there 
Is  no  real  connection  between  the  two 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  absolutely  correct  in  his 
description  of  some  arguments  which  oc- 
curred in  Indiana.  The  testimony  dis- 
closes that.  The  testimony  also  discloses 
that  the  administration  of  REA  had  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  granting  of 
the  loan  and  was  in  no  way  a  participant 
in  what  went  on  in  Indiana.  The  Sen- 
ator's description  of  what  took  place  is 
accurate,  as  was  stated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartI. 

Mr.  HARTKE  and  Mr.  CARROLL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shaU  yield  first 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Indiana  that  we  are  very  happy 
about  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
the  power  of  appointment. 

I  think  there  is  a  fair  distinction  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  appointed  technically  speaking,  at 
least,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
and  the  REA  Administrator,  who  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  10  years.  There  Is 
a  considerable  difference  between  the 
two.  All  I  say  is  that  I  think  a  man 
who  is  appointed  for  10  yetirs  can  oper- 
ate in  a  field  in  which  he  can  be  com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  political  pressure 
of  the  moment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  In- 
diana loan  is  again  being  proposed  by 
the  REA  people  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
It  is  now  being  processed.  An  endeavor 
Is  now  being  made  to  have  the  loan  proc- 
essed through  the  administration,  and 
It  is  felt  that  political  pressure  is  going 
to  keep  them  from  getting  it.  If  there 
were  no  political  pressure  it  is  felt  there 
would  be  no  doubt  the  loan  would  be 
granted  because,  on  the  surface,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  situation  and  there  is  an 
honest  to  goodness  effort  to  help  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  not  partisan 
politics  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  because 
I  have  had  Republican  after  Repub- 


lican ask  me  to  help  In  this  matter. 
I  refer  to  persons  who  have  been  Inter- 
ested In  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  who 
have  helped  to  nominate  and  to  elect 
Republican  ofBolali,  ytt  they  have  come 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  help  release  the 
RBA  from  the  control  which  the  present 
political  system  has  upon  It.  They  have 
asked  me  to  help  return  the  RBA  pro- 
gram to  a  itrloUy  nonpartisan  baili, 

Mr,  KUKfPHRBY.  Mr,  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado, 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Before  I  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  I  wish  to  state  that 
according  to  the  statement  on  page  60 
of  the  printed  hearings,  David  Hamll. 
who  is  a  Republican  from  Colorado,  and 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  was  ap- 
pointed REA  Administrator  by  the 
President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
took  office  on  June  26,  1956. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  trying  to  nar- 
row this  down  a  bit.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  very  simple  issue  involved,  if 
I  am  correct  in  my  premise. 

When  the  REA  Administrator  took 
office,  what  was  the  policy  with  reference 
to  the  making  of  loans?  What  was  the 
Administrator's  Jurisdiction?  What  was 
his  authority?  What  was  his  discre- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  com- 
plete discretion  over  the  loans,  because 
the  reorganization  plan  ultimately  went 
into  effect  in  1957.  The  authority  was 
exercised  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  his  remarks  indicated 
there  was  a  change  in  policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  sort  of  a 
change  in  policy  was  there,  and  when 
did  it  take  place? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  give  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  State  it  approxi- 
mately. We  do  not  have  to  pin  ourselves 
down  to  exact  dates.  Was  it  subsequent 
to  June  of  1956? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  June  of 
1957. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     It  was  June  of  1957? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  trying  to 
find  the  exact  citation  in  the  testimony. 
I  am  informed  by  the  staff  counsel  it  was 
June  of  1957. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  was  the  change 
in  policy  with  reference  to  the  authority 
and  the  discretion  of  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  that  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more  must  have  the  final 
approval  of  the  Secretary  and  that  new 
borrowers  must  have  the  final  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Did  the  Congress 
prescribe  that  policy? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  did  not. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Who  prescribed  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  It  was  the  view  of 
Members  of  this  body  that  such  a  funda- 
mental change  in  policy  was  a  matter 
which  should  have  been  at  least  dis- 
cussed with  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  When  wm  that 
policy  disclosed  to  the  committees  of  the 
Congress?  When  was  It  first  brought  to 
our  attention? 

Mr,  HUMPHRBT.  It  wu  never 
brought  to  our  attention.  It  was  finally 
discovered— it  was  never  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  ofBolally, 

Mr,  CARROLL,  Let  me  lay  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesou  that  the  Den- 
ver Post,  which  Is  a  Republican,  inde- 
pendent newspaper  at  the  very  Ume  the 
discussions  and  the  debate  took  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  edltorlallitd  and 
published  n(>ws  articles  against  the  policy 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, attempting  to  curb  the  Jurisdiction, 
the  authority,  and  the  discretion  of  the 
REA  Administrator. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  before 
us,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  attempting  to  correct  and 
change  that  policy  back  to  its  original 
state. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
and  to  preserve  imquestioned  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator.  There  was 
discussion,  doubt,  and  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1939.  had  veto  authority  if  he  wished 
to  exercise  it.  There  was  a  ruling  to  that 
effect.  Therefore  we  have  made  it 
crystal  clear  in  Senate  bill  144,  the  plan 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  that 
the  loan-making  authority  shall  be  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  a  presidential  ap- 
pointee whose  nomination  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  for  a  10-year  term;  name- 
ly, the  nonpartisan  REA  Administrator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  summarize  by 
asking  this  question :  If  the  pending  bill 
is  passed,  shall  we  be  restoring  the  au- 
thority in  the  REA  Administrator  to  the 
status  which  existed  on  June  26,  1956, 
when  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  restore  it 
as  it  existed  in  1935  and  1936,  when  REA 
was  established,  when  the  Administra- 
tor had  complete  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
loanmaklng  authority. 

I  say,  most  respectfully,  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  .that  the  loan-making  au- 
thority was  respected  under  the  Reor- 
ganization act  of  1939.  so  fsu*  as  actual 
xisage  was  concerned.  However,  in  terms 
of  the  legal  authority  of  the  Secretary,  if 
he  wished  to  exercise  it,  there  were  hon- 
est differences  as  to  whether  the  Secre- 
tary had  the  authority  to  veto  if  he 
wished  to  do  so,  or  whether  he  was  denied 
the  veto  right. 

We  have  clarified  the  situation  in  our 
bill.  We  say,  first,  that  the  powers  of 
general  supervision,  for  housekeeping 
purposes,  for  accounting  purposes,  for 
budgetary  purposes,  and  for  personnel 
purposes,  rest  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  D^mrtment  of  Agricul- 
ture; but  the  power  of  loanmaklng. 
which  was  in  the  original  REA  act.  the 
power  to  grant  or  disapprove  loans, 
rests  solely  and  unqualifiedly  in  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  ask  one  final 
question.  Are  those  who  have  most  to 
do  with  the  rural  electrification  progrsim 
supporting  the  bill?    What  position  do 
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the  co<^;>ei'aUve8  and  the  farmers  them- 
selves take  with  reference  to  the  pro« 
posed  legislation?  / 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  support  It. 
The  most  recent  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Co(H>erative  Asso- 
ciation, meeting  at  Washington,  D.C..  In 
the  month  of  February  1959,  supported 
the  bill  and  the  proposals  before  us  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  CARROLU  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  agree  with  what 
I  was  saying  in  trying  to  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  the  status  of  the 
law  in  1953.  The  law  enacted  in  1953 
piovided  as  follows: 

SzcTToir  1.  Transfer  of  functions  to  the 
Secretary:  (a)  Subject  to  the  exceptions 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
there  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgricxUtiire  all  functions  not  now 
vested  In  him  of  all  other  officers,  and  of  all 
agencies  and  employees,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

That  provision  gave  the  Secretary 
complete  supervision  and  control  over 
the  functions  of  his  entire  Department. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  said,  there  was  some  under- 
standing that  if  there  was  to  be  a  change 
in  policy,  some  disclosure  would  be  made 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  the  Congress 
would  be  notified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    But  the  law  is  clear, 
that  the  Secretary  was  vested  with  full 
authority  and  power  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
but  the  fact  is  that  none  of  the  authority 
under  the  law  had  been  exercised.  How- 
ever, the  residual  power  existed.  We 
now  propose  to  clarify  the  situation  by 
making  it  clear  that  the  original  REIA 
Act.  which  provided  for  an  Administrator 
having  authority  over  loanmaking  func- 
tions shall  be  restored,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration shall  be  indep)endent  and 
autonomous  witliin  the  Department. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  leadership.  He  is  the 
principal  author  and  the  leader  in  this 
movement  to  protect  the  REA;  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  a  coauthor  of  S.  144 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  statement  be- 
fore the  committee,  at  the  time  the 
REA  Act  of  1936  was  passed,  only  2.3 
percent  of  the  farms  in  my  State  had 
electric  power:  but  under  the  beneficent 
influence  of  that  act.  at  the  present  time 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  farms  in  my 
State  have  electric  power.  We  have 
more  family-sized,  family-type  farms  in 
my  State  than  there  are  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  There  are  more 
REA  connections  and  users  in  my  State 
than  in  any  other  State. 

The  people  are  vitally  Interested  In 
this  questica     In  the  legislative  history 


of  the  Nation  few  acts  have  proved  to  be 
as  beneficial  to  as  many  pe<^e,  with  as 
little  cost  to  the  Government,  as  the 
REA  Act.  It  is  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial pieces  of  legislation  the  country  has 
ever  seen. 

The  program  worked  well  until  a 
change  was  slipped  over  in  the  re- 
organization bill,  in  a  so-called  efficiency 
reorganization.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  began  to  get 
his  thumb  on  the  neck  of  REA.  as  he 
has  placed  it  on  the  neck  of  practically 
every  other  family -type  (^leratkm  in  the 
agricultural  economy. 

Thanks  to  those  who  first  enacted  the 
law,  darkness  has  been  eliminated  from 
farm  life,  and  a  great  deal  of  drudgery 
has  been  lifted  from  the  farm. 

The  REA  operates  under  the  Lin- 
colnian  concept  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  help  the  people  to 
do  that  which  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves, or  cannot  do  as  well. 

The  REA  program  is  good  government. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  shows  how 
good  government  can  be  employed  to 
help  the  American  people  in  their  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

The  pending  measure  is  designed  to 
protect  the  REA  program  from  those 
whc  would,  accidentally  or  intentionally, 
do  violence  to  that  program.  The  pend- 
ing bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  make 
certain  that  the  program  cannot  be  cur- 
tailed or  criiHJled  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultuie  exercising  authority  un- 
wisely. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  pr(Yx>sed  merely 
to  reaffirm  the  statutory  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  to  grant 
REA  loans.  We  shall  now  be  restoring 
to  the  Administrator  the  authority  which 
was  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  year  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  be  most  fair.  We  are  proposing 
to  reaffirm  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
REA  Administrator  to  grant  loans.  I 
believe  that  the  colloquy  has  revealed 
that  the  residual  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
193C.  to  have  general  control  over  the 
REA.  will  remain.  However,  we  are 
making  it  crystal  clear  that  the  author- 
ity over  loan  making  shall  be  inde- 
pendent. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  abuse  Mr. 
Benson,  or  to  make  a  partisan  issue  out 
of  this  question.  All  I  have  attempted 
to  do  is  to  say  that  what  we  are  pro- 
posing is  sound  administration. 

We  are  attempting  to  do  two  things — 
first,  to  restore  the  loan -making  func- 
tion to  the  REA  Administrator,  without 
qualiflcatiort;  second,  to  maintain  in  the 
Department  of  Agrculture.  for  central- 
ized administrative  purposes,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  true  that 
the  power  was  not  illegally  used.  The 
residual  power  existed,  but  it  had  not 
been  exercised  by  the  Secretary.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    It  was  not  ille- 
gally seized,  but  it  had  not  been  used. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     It  had  not  been 
exercised. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  pending 
bill  is  passed,  the  REA  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  people,  as  was  orig- 
inally intended,  and  as  was  done  for 
years,  until  the  current  administration 
decided  to  hamstring  the  program  by 
having  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  take 
over  power  from  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  the 
Senate  has  seldom  had  an  {H>portunlty 
to  pass  a  measure  which  would  be  so 
constructive,  with  so  little  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This 
proposal  would  leave  in  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  REA  the  power  to  pass  on 
loans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  ia 
correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  there 
would  be  no  appellate  power  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
cwrect. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  often  de- 
bate the  question  of  how  much  money 
we  shall  spend  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain measures.  Often  we  are  doubtful 
whether  a  proposed  solution  would  be  a 
wise  solution.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
wisdom  of  this  measure  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  administration  of  the  law 
from  1938  to  1953? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  my  consid- 
ered judgment  that  that  Ls  absolutely  a 
fact.  Prom  1936  to  1953  we  got  along 
very  well.  I  think  there  is  no  evidence 
that  we  are  not  getting  along  well  now. 
However.  I,  for  one,  object  to  the  ap- 
pointee of  a  Secretary,  whoever  the  Sec- 
retary may  l>e.  having  superior  authority 
over  a  Presidential  appointee  under  a 
basic  law  such  as  the  REA  Act  of  1936. 
when  the  nomination  of  the  such  ap- 
pointee does  not  come  before  the  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  believe  we  are 
acting  here  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
one  of  the  great  programs  in  American 
history. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  whose  cooperation  I 
deeply  appreciate.  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  yielding  to  me.  I  also  ap- 
preciate greatly  tlie  fact  that  he  has 
handled  this  subject  on  the  floor  with- 
out casting  aspersions  either  on  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  on 
any  of  his  agents. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  personal 
matter.  It  should  be  handled  imper- 
sonally and  objectively  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
shares  some  of  the  responsibility  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  before  me  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  which 
really  brought  on  the  trouble  and  dis- 
agreement which  are  responsible.  I  be- 
Ueve.  for  the  present  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  and  Geor- 
gia. 
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The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscrkI 
has  already  read  one  sec'  ion  from  that 
unfortunate  reorganization  plan.  I  may 
say.  in  passmg,  that  I  opix)6ed  it  vigor- 
ously when  it  was  before  the  Senate. 
Other  Senators  also  opposed  it.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  refuse<l  to  cast  the 
requisite  vote  to  reject  that  reorgani- 
zation plan.  Let  us  not  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  some  re- 
sponsibility m  this  matter.  The  first 
section  reads  as  follows: 

Sbctiom  1.  Transfer  of  functions  to  the 
Secretary:  (a)  Subject  to  the  exceptions 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
there  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  all  functions  not  now  vested 
in  him  of  all  other  officers,  rind  of  all  agen- 
cies and  employees,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  may  say  that  subsection  (b) .  which 
covers  the  exceptions,  does  not  cover 
the  REA. 

Mr.  President.  I  opposed  the  approval 
of  the  reorganization  plan  which  con- 
tains that  as  its  first  provision.  The 
Senate  refused  to  disapprove  that  re- 
organization plan.  The  reorganization 
plan  in  effect  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — and  I  do  not  refer  only  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  to  all  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  so 
long  as  this  reorganization  plan  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land — the  au- 
thority to  exercise  any  power  ever  given 
to  any  of  the  agencies  in  thr  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  to  any  officer 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  are  a  few  which  are  excepted  in 
a  later  subsection. 

Then  the  reorganization  plan  contains 
section  4,  which  reads  as  follows: 

See.  4.  Delegation  of  functions:  (a)  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to 
time  make  such  provisions  an  he  shall  deem 
appropriate  authorizing  the  i>erformance  by 
any  other  officer,  or  by  any  agency  or  em- 
ployee, of  the  Deptartment  of  Agriculture  of 
any  function  of  the  Secretary,  Including  any 
function  transferred  to  th<?  Secretary  by 
the  provisions  of  this  reorg:inlzatlon   plan. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  tried  for  10 
years  we  could  not  have  written  a  pro- 
vision which  gave  more  fully  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  the  power  to 
transfer  any  function  to  anyone  he  saw 
fit. 

I  am  glad — and  I  think  there  are 
many  others  who  believe  as  I  do — that 
these  provisions  have  not  done  violence 
to  the  REA.  I  judge,  from  the  very 
temperate  and  moderate  p-osition  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  which  I  fully 
approve,  that  he  also  believes  that  to 
be  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  believe 
something  should  be  done  about  this 
unfortimate  situation,  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  do  great;  harm  to  the 
REA  program. 

The  REA  program  necessarily  has  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation.  When  we  seek  to 
divorce  that  program  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  where  it  belongs, 
and  where  it  has  served  the  interests  of 
the  rural  population,  we  attempt  to  take 
It  out  of  its  proper  place  and  put  it  where 
It  will  be  unbefriended  and  unsheltered 


by  the  sturdy  wings  of  the  mother  hen, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
safeguarding  all  agricultural  rights 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  do  so. 

I  strongly  oppose  making  the  REA  a 
completely  mdependent  agency.  I  voiced 
that  opposition  in  the  hearing  recently 
attended  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  before  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman.  At  that 
time  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  to  the  fact  that  un- 
der his  bill  as  then  drafted  he  would  take 
REA  away  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  take  it  away  from  the  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  which 
handles  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  cited  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  had  happened  recently  in 
another  field. 

By  offering  an  amendment  to  his  bill, 
he  m  effect  says  that  although  he  would 
make  an  independent  agency  of  the  REA. 
he  would  leave  it  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  m  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee where  it  should  be  left. 

In  admitting  that  much.  I  believe  he 
is  admittmg  himself  out  of  court,  because 
he  admits  what  to  me  is  the  jxjtent  fact 
that  this  very  important  agency — im- 
portant more  to  agriculture  than  to  any 
other  segment  of  our  economy — should 
certamly  be  left  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  it  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  which  represents 
the  Nation's  farmers,  and  of  the  whole 
set-up  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers,  from  mom  to  night.  365 
days  a  year. 

I  conmiend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  moderate  approach,  and  I 
regret  that  any  Senator  should  consider 
the  measure  as  bemg  motivated  in  any 
way  by  personal  resentment  to  our  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  or  any  of 
his  agents. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  accuse  me 
of  being  hostile  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  have  supported  him 
sometimes  when  a  majority  of  his  own 
party  did  not  support  him.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  support  him  when  I  thought 
he  was  right,  and  that  has  been  most  of 
the  time.  I  believe  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  the  reorganization  plan,  from 
which  I  have  read  a  part,  can  continue  to 
be  the  law  and  leave  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  sound  position,  is  wrong, 
or  has  not  read  the  reorganization  plan. 
It  is  the  most  vicious  thing  of  its  type 
we  have  ever  adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  we  would  be  setting  a  danger- 
ous precedent  by  moving  REA  out  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  because  cer- 
tainly there  would  then  be  attempts 
made  to  take  other  functions  away  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  We 
might  even  expect  an  effort  to  take  the 
administration  of  Public  Law  480  away 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
repose  its  administration  in  an  independ- 
ent agency  or  put  it  in  another  depart- 


ment of  the  Government.  The  Senator 
knows  what  that  would  do  to  agricultural 
sales. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  certainly  would 
be  possible.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  mentioned  that  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  that  normally 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
but  when  we  come  right  down  to  it.  all 
the  proposal  says  is  "We  do  not  like  Ezra 
Taft  Benson." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  say 
most  respectfully — and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows  that  I  have  on  many 
occasions  demonstrated  my  sharp  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — that  I  am  not  engaging  in 
that  kind  of  contest.  The  best  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  for  my  pro- 
I>osal  has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland],  who  has  refererd 
to  what  is  not  alone  the  mistake  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the  mis- 
take also  of  Congress  when  it  permitted 
the  reorganization  plan  to  be  adopted. 
Some  of  us  had  doubts  about  it  then. 
Others  had  some  doubts  later,  because 
this  plan  was  tried  in  two  administra- 
tions, first  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Democratic  Truman  administration,  and 
then  durmg  the  first  year  of  the  Republi- 
can administration. 

That  is  the  only  partisan  reference  I 
am  making  here.  I  think  the  delegation 
of  functions  which  is  m  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  of  1953  lends  itself,  if  left  on 
the  books,  to  further  abuse.  I  do  not 
make  any  accusations.  Not  a  word  can 
be  found  in  what  I  have  said  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  for  which  I  have 
some  responsibility,  or  in  my  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  attempts 
to  accuse  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
anyone  else  of  malfeasance  of  office  or 
any  kind  of  maladministration.  AH  I 
am  saying  is  that  it  is  bad  administrative 
structure.  I  think  the  time  to  correct  it 
is  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
explanation  of  his  devotion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  including  me  in 
the  very  limited  membership  of  this 
club. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  feel  that 
I  have  shown  considerable  fondness  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  both  p>er- 
sonally  and  by  my  votes  and  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  whether 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  feels  that  way 
or  not — and  I  believe  he  does — I  think 
he  knows  that  in  this  matter  I  am  fol- 
lowing a  course  which  I  established  way 
back  in  the  administration  of  President 
Truman. 

At  that  time,  substantially  the  same 
reorganization  plan  came  before  the 
Senate.  I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPBL] .  He  and  I  decided  that 
the  plan  was  bad.  We  fought  against  it, 
and  enough  of  the  Senate  stood  with  us 
to  knock  the  plan  down. 

Later  it  came  up  in  the  first  bloom  and 
blush  of  the  new  administration.  Some 
of  our  friends,  who  had  stood  with  us 
before,  decided  it  was  not  so  bad  as  they 
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thought  It  was  earlier.  I  see  some  of 
those  good  friends  here.  But  all  of  ua 
make  mistakes.  We  could  not  muster 
the  vote  the  second  time  which  we  had 
the  first  time.  If  we  had  we  would  not 
now  be  struggling  with  this  problem. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  think 
It  completely  unrealistic,  completely  un- 
fair, and  completely  unfriendly  to  the 
REA,  and  the  millions  of  people  who  have 
been  so  blessed  by  it,  to  divorce  it  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  just  at 
the  time  when  the  REA  is  becoming  so 
strong  that  there  will  be  more  questions 
from,  now  on  as  to  whether  it  Is  com- 
peting with  private  power.  It  would  be 
■MM  ^^  unfriendliest  thing  that  could   be 

niii  done  to  divorce  It  from  the  Department 

of  Agriculture,  its  natural  friend  and 
shelterer.  and  to  place  it  out  in  the  cold, 
cruel  world  as  an  independent  agency, 
where  it  would  share  the  fate  of  some 
of  the  other  independent  agencies  which 
have  to  fight  to  get  anything  at  any  time. 

I  am  thinking  of  another  public  power 
agency — the  TVA.  Compare  the  friend- 
ly attitude  of  so  many  Senators  toward 
REA  with  the  questioning,  If  not  s\is- 
plcious,  attitude  which  some  of  those 
Senators  show  toward  TVA.  I  think 
Senators  will  concede  that  I  have  a  valid 
point  which  deserves  their  thoughtful 
consideration. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  may  proceed  to  vote  in  15  min- 
utes from  now.  and  that  10  minutes  be 
alloted  to  the  Senator  from  nitnois  (Mr. 
DiRKszN) .  with  5  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecticm?  The  CbBir  bears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  good  many  non- 
germane  matters  have  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bilL  The 
only  thing  involved  is  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  holds  the  top 
post  in  one  of  the  largest  departments 
Off  the  Government,  shall  have  a  Uttle 
something  to  say  about  the  activities 
and  functions  of  a  subordinate  agency  in 
his  department. 

After  listening  to  the  dtsciBsion.  I 
think  we  should  send  Ezra  Benson  a  let- 
ter saying:  "Dear  Ezia:  We  are  going  to 
leave  the  baby  in  your  tender  hands. 
You  provide  the  room  smd  board  and  all 
the  other  things  which  are  necessary. 
But  if  the  baby  gets  a  little  spunky,  if  it 
needs  a  little  discii^ine  or  a  little  conduct, 
do  not  put  your  hands  on  the  baby,  be- 
caisse  we  are  saying  in  the  bill  before  us 
that  you  shall  have  no  authority  to  su- 
pervise, direct,  or  control  anything  with 
respect  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  loans  made  by  your  subordinate 
baby." 

Frankly,  the  Senate  has  an  astonishing 
proposal  before  it.  I  think  the  Senate 
will  rue  the  day  it  ever  enacted  the  bill, 
assuming  it  may  become  law.  First  of 
all.  if  we  look  through  the  hearings.  It 
Is  the  beneficiaries  of  the  credit  and  the 
money  ol  the  people  who  are  asking  less 
aupo^ision  rather  than  nuHre.  I  thin^ 
that  is  one  of  the  most  astounding  things 


.1  have  ever  seen  or  heard  advanced  In 
the  Senate. 

The  point  Is  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  a  Presidential  appointee,  while 
the  Administrator  of  REA  holds  a  10- 
year  job.  That  very  fact  argues  against 
the  bill,  because  the  Secretary  cannot 
discipline  the  Administrator  of  REA. 
The  Secretary  cannot  remove  him.  If 
the  Administrator  is  weak,  the  trail  will 
lead  right  to  the  White  House.  Then 
there  will  be  confusion  compounded. 

The  REA  is  growing.  It  has  probably 
$3  billion  in  unpaid  balances  today. 

It  seems  to  me  thai  we  would  be  doing 
the  REA  a  favor  by  providing  for  it  a 
Uttle  more  supervision,  rather  than  less, 
and  not  concentrating  the  supervision  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  person.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  any  business  enterprise 
anywhere  in  the  country  would  follow 
the  line  of  reasoning  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  Senate  floor.  Try  to 
imagine  General  Motors  Corp..  with  the 
Frigidaire  Corp.  as  a  component,  and 
with  the  president  or  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Frigidaire  Corp.  saying. 
"We  are  within  the  General  Motors  fold. 
but  only  up  to  a  limited  degree.  Beyond 
that  do  not  interfere:  we  will  run  our 
own  show."  But  that  is  exactly  what 
Senators  propose  in  this  (rase.  If  that 
is  good  business  sense,  certainly  I  have 
never  known  such  a  thing  to  be  proposed 
in  btisiness. 

No  one  on  this  floor  has  ever  ccmtended 
that  Mr.  Hamil.  the  REA  Administrator. 
does  not  have  a  good  record.  Even  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  admit 
that  Mr.  Hamil  has  a  good  record. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  REA's 
record  in  the  past  6  years  is  the  best  in 
the  entire  history  of  that  agency. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  the  REA  was  created; 
and  I  would  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  HaktkkI.  that  I  was  here  when  I 
made  a  Hoosier  by  the  name  of  Claude 
Wickard.  who  was  then  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  investigate  the  REA;  and  I 
got  the  Deputy  Administrator  flred,  be- 
fore I  got  through.  The  record  is  here; 
that  was  in  March  1941.  It  was  "a 
rough  go",  and  it  took  a  rather  long 
time.  But  Senators  should  not  think 
that  there  have  not  been  some  diffi- 
culties there,  as  elsewhere.  I  have  lived 
through  this  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Everything  in  the  field  of  good  busi- 
ness tactics,  everything  in  the  field  of 
proper  governmental  supervision  and 
surveillance,  argues  that  when  there  is 
such  a  $3  billion  corporation,  there 
should  be  some  supervision,  some  direc- 
tion, some  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  whose 
depeurtment  this  agency  is  located.  There 
could  be  a  weak  Administrator;  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  any  Administrator  of 
the  REA  will  serve  for  10  yeexa.  The  Ad- 
ministrator might  be  weak  in  the  whole 
k>aning  field;  be  might  be  weak  in  the 
administrative  field.  But  under  the 
present  {M^oposal  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— whoever  he  may  be,  whether 
Henry  Wallace,  or  Claude  Wiokard.  or 
Ksra  BmsoQ.  or  anycMie  else— will  never 
be  able  to  remove  him. 


It  seems  to  roe  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. If  there  were  no  recourse  but 
to  go  to  the  top  boss  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  we  would  have  some 
trouble  on  our  hands  before  we  got 
through. 

I  am  not  going  to  play  ducks  and 
drakes  in  such  a  careless  fashion  with 
$3  billion  of  the  people's  money.  If  the 
REA  is  to  continue  to  make  progress,  it 
requires  careful  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  And  the 
proper  supervisor  should  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

At  the  present  time  the  technique  is 
scarcely  even  to  look  at  an  REA  loan 
application  for  less  than  $1  million. 
Only  loan  applications  for  larger 
amounts  and  the  new  telephcme  loan 
applications  are  looked  at.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  I  am  advised  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  that  has 
been  the  technique  for  quite  some  time. 

So.  when  $3  billion  of  public  credit  is 
involved — money  and  credit  which  be- 
long to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  to  those  in  the  farming  areas, 
but  also  to  those  In  all  the  other  areas 
of  the  country  In  which  taxpayers  live — 
I  think  the  Senate  has  the  responsibility 
to  make  s\ire  that  there  is  adequate 
supervision,  because  in  proportion  as  we 
give  attention  to  the  REA.  it  will  grow 
and  will  become  an  effective  instrumen- 
tality for  taking  the  country  out  of 
darlcness. 

Yet  at  this  time,  when  we  clamor.  In 
respect  to  every  other  field,  for  more 
supervision,  it  is  proposed  by  this  means 
to  destroy  such  supervision  in  this  in- 
stance. I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  step 
backward. 

Mr.  President,  the  sensible  thing  for 
the  Senate  to  do  tonight  is  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee,  under  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
will  soon  return  to  the  floor  and  win 
make  such  a  motion.  If  he  does  not 
make  it.  I  will,  for  I  think  that  is  where 
the  bill  should  go.  I  will  not  vote  to 
take  a  backward  step  and.  by  that  vote, 
undertake  to  hurt  future  confidence  in 
the  REA,  because  that  is  what  the  action 
now  proposed  will  add  up  to,  before  we 
get  through. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  the  en- 
tire st<M7.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  and 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  also 
for  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  would  again  make  this  agency 
an  independent  one.  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
REA  was  created  as  an  independent 
agency.  Three  years  later  it  was  placed 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Then,  in  1953.  under  a  Reorganisation 
Act.  the  Congress  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  additional  supervisory 
functions.  C<mtrary  to  expressions 
made  on  the  floor,  I  think  that  was  a  wise 
course;  and  evidently  the  Senate  thought 
likewise,  because  that  action  only  adds 
to  adequate  supervision  of  the  handling 
of  billions  of  dollars  ot  the  taxpayers' 
money — money  which  does  not  belcmg  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  or  to  the  REA,  but 
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belongs  to  all  Uie  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  we  are  co-stewards,  to  make 
sure  that  the  money  is  well  and  wisely 
administered. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  case. 

Mr.  BENNETT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  2  minutes  remaining  under  his  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  pending  bill.  I  have  only 
one  observation  to  make :  After  listening 
to  the  very  wise  counsel  and  approach 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Hol- 
land 1.  I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  really  wants  to  undo  what  was 
done  in  1953.  he  should  move  that  it  be 
imdohe  In  its  entii'cty.  and  should  not 
limit  the  action  to  the  REA.  Instead, 
he  should  move  to  take  away  whatever 
authority  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
received  by  means  of  that  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  we 
are  dealing  with  two  different  things. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
COURTIS),  the  author  of  the  pending 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
be  allowed  2  minutes  In  which  to  discuss 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  agree  to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered;  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  distmguished  majority  leader. 

I  wish  to  have  the  attention  of  Senators 
who  will  opi>ose  the  pending  'jill.  on  the 
question  cf  its  flnal  passage,  and  who  be- 
lieve nothing  should  be  done.  I  also  wish 
to  have  the  attention  of  Senators  who 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  legislate 
in  this  field.  I  ask  all  of  them  to  read 
Senate  bill  144.  and  then  try  to  deter- 
mine who  will  run  the  REA  if  that  bill  is 
enacted  Into  law. 

The  bill  contains  only  15  lines.  It  pro- 
vides, in  substance,  that  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  REA  shall  be  exer- 
cised and  administered  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  such  Admin- 
istrator under  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Then  the  bill  takes  away  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  suiy  authority 
over  either  the  approval  or  disapprovsJ 
of  the  loans.  But  there  is  the  odd  provi- 
sion that  only  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  borrow  money  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

So.  if  the  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law.  It 
will  mean  that  If  at  a  later  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator disagree  with  each  other,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  still  with- 
hold the  necessary  funds.    I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  the  proponents  Intend  that  to  be 
done;  but  that  legislative  confusion 
would  then  exist. 

As  to  the  amendment  In  ttie  nature  of 
a  substitute,  which  I  have  submitted  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
SiXLl.  it  establishes  an  independent 
agency,  and  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  have  direction,  supervision, 
and  control  of  the  REA  and  all  its  opera- 
tions and  functions,  as  authorized  in 
the  REA  Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  and 
it  retains  jurisdiction  in  the  same  com- 
mittees which  now  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  doing  anything  in  this 
case:  Let  us  perfect  the  bill,  and  not 
create  confusion. 

To  Senators  who  believe  some  legis- 
lation in  this  field  should  be  enacted — 
and  let  me  say  that  I  respect  both 
groups — I  say  that  certainly  the  Senate 
should  not  pass  Senate  bill  144  as  it  now 
stands,  because  it  will  not  do  what  its 
authors  intend  it  to  do.  No  one  who 
reads  the  amendment  in  the  natvu-e  of  a 
substitute  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  who 
will  run  the  REA  if  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  becomes  law. 

The  REA  was  an  independent  agency 
from  1935  to  1939. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  on  January 
6.  1945.  Senator  Lucas  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  89,  that  reestablished  it  as  an  inde- 
I>endent  agency,  and  the  bill  passed  this 
body  unanimously,  without  a  record  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simply  to  do 
two  things:  to  take  up  that  part  of  the 
history  of  the  REA  from  1935  to  1939  in 
which  the  independence  of  REA  in  re- 
spect to  loan-making  was  established, 
and  to  keep  the  reorganization  plan  of 
1939.  for  the  purpose  of  administration, 
intact,  thereby  providing  for  the  REA  to 
be  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  all  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back  or 
consimied.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call,  without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Capehart]  has  indicated  that  after 
the  Senate  acts  on  the  amendment,  he 
wishes  to  make  a  motion  to  recommit. 
When  the  Senate  acts  on  that  motion.  I 
understand  it  will  proceed  to  act  on  the 
committee  amendment  and  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  there  be  a  quorvun  call 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CuRTisl  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Greorgia  [Mr.  Russell]  as 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  (Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gbttening],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montanp,  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from. 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  In  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray]  would  each  vote 
•nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  1 
is  absent  on  official  business  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 13 

Capehart 

HlckeJilooper 

Talmadge 

Ca.se.  S.  Dak 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Lausche 

WUej 

Curtis 

Ru-ssell 

Goldwater 

Schoeppel 
NAY&— 74 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Allott 

Gore 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hart 

Moss 

BarUett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hennlngs 

Neuberger 

Bible 

HUl 

O'M&honey 

Bridges 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Piouty 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

C&nnon 

Javits 

Randolph 

Carlsoa 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Robertson 

CarroU 

Johnston,  8.C 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N  J. 

Jordan 

Bcott 

Church 

Keating 

Bmathers 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith 

DIrksen 

Kennedy 

Sparkman     , 

Dodd 

K«T 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Dworshak 

Langer 

WUliam.s.  N.J. 

Eastland 

Long 

Williams.  Del. 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Tarbo  rough 

Engle 

McClellan 

Young,  N   Dak. 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Frear 

Martin 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Butler 

Green 

McOee 

Byrd.Va. 

Omening 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

Murray 

Cooper 

Mansfield 
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So  the  Curtis-Russell  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Russell,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Curtis- 
Russell  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  now  proceed  to  the  next  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  there  is  a  previous 
order  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  im- 
mediately to  consider  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  I  ask  for  a  division  on  that  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  all  time  for  debate 
expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Orkn],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Qruinino).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming I  Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroniyI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI  Is  absent 
because  of  illness,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueninoI,  the  Senator  from 


Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MAKsrisLDl. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee].  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY],  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
is  al}sent  on  official  business  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

YEAS— eo 


Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muakle 

Byrd.W  Va. 

Hennlngs 

Neubergei 

Cannon 

HUl 

O  Mahoney 

CarroU 

Holland 

Pa.store 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

RoberUson 

Curtis 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Ruiiscll 

Dodcl 

Jordan 

Smathera 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Symington 

EUender 

Langer 

Talmadge 

Engle 

Long 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Wiiey 

Frear 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ful  bright 

McNamara 

Yarboroufeh 

Gore 

Morse 

Young.  N   Dak 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 27 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Case.  N.  J. 

Lausche 

Allott 

Cotton 

Martin 

Anderson 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

Beall 

Onldwater 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Javlts 

S::ott 

Capehart 

Keating 

Smith 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Butler 

Oreen 

McOee 

Byrd.  Va. 

Grucnlng 

Monroney 

Chavez 

MngnuRon 

Murray 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

So  the  bill  (S.  144)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  ElectrlQcation  Admin- 
istration which  were  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  II  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1953  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  shall  b«  exercised  and  ad- 
ministered within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  such  Administrator  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture:  except  that  Insofar  at 
•uch  functluni  relate  to  the  approval  or  dla« 
approval  of  loans  authorized  to  be  made  un> 
der  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1838,  aa 
amended,  their  exercise  by  the  Administrator 
■hall  not  be  subject  to  the  •upervlalon  or 
direction  of,  or  to  any  other  control  by, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  modify  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  a  bill  which,  while  it  does 
not  do  any  great  harm,  does  not  do  any 
good  for  the  REA.  and  is  virtually  mean- 
ingless so  far  as  the  o[>eration  of  the 
REA  program  is  concerned. 

On  January  14.  13  other  Senators  and 
I  submitted  a  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 21.  which  is  of  very  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  the  REA.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  resolution,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
8p>onsors.  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  RESOLxrrioN  21 

Mr.  AncEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kuchkl.  Mr. 
HuMPHaEY,  Mr.  Spakkman,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Coopn.  Mr. 
Manspieu),  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Cira- 
Tis.  Mr.  MuKRAT,  Mr.  Lancer,  and  Mr.  Clark) 
submitted  the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry : 

"Whereas  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  in  decisions  (B-134138)  dated 
July  21.  1958.  and  October  15,  1958,  In  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  a  portion  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration to  the  Central  Iowa  Power  Ckxjper- 
ative.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  interpreted  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  In  the  first  deci- 
sion, as  not  authorizing  loans  for  service  to 
persons  who  are  actually  without  central - 
station  service  if  they  are  located  in  an  area 
generally  served  by  a  power  supplier;  and.  in 
the  second  decision,  as  not  authorizing  loans 
to  serve  persons.  In  fact  without  service,  if 
they  are  located  "on",  "along  side  of",  or 
"within  a  reasonable  distance"  of  a  line  of 
a  power  supplier;  and 

"Whereas  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  a  letter  dated  August  7,  1958.  to  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral.  requested  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  first  decision  because  it  was  in- 
consistent with  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  Its  legislative  his- 
tory, congressional  understanding,  uniform 
administrative  practice,  and  legal  interpre- 
tations and  opinions  during  the  22  years  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  and,  by  letter  dated  Octol)er  29. 
1958  informed  the  Comptroller  General  that 
these  objections  were  equally  applicable  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  expressed  in  the  second  decision  and 
could  therefore  not  be  agreed  to;   and 

"Whereas  the  interpretation  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  proposed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  either  of  hla  declalona.  If 
it  had  been  applied  to  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  from  lu  inception,  would  have 
prevented  that  program's  great  contributions 
to  agrlcuiturt  and  the  rural  areaa  of  tht 
Nation  and  to  tha  national  economy  gen- 
erally  and.  if  now  applied,  would  drastically 
curtail  the  future  great  potential  of  the 
rural  electrincatlon  program:  Now,  there- 
fore. b«  It 

"Rr solved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Rural  Electrlcficatlon  Act  of 
1B38,  aa  amended,  continue  to  be  Interpret- 
ed to  authorise  the  making  of  loans  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  bring  electric 
service  to  persons  who  are  In  fact  not  re- 
ceiving central-station  service,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  those  who  are  presently  being 
served,  in  accordance  with  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  letters  of  August  7, 
1958.  and  October  29.  1958.  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  and  that  the  proposed  limita- 
tion on  the  authority  of  the  Rural  Electrl- 
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flcation  Administration  introduced  In  the 
ComptroUer  General's  decisions  of  July  21. 
1958,  ana  October  15,  1958,  be  rejected  as 
contrary  to  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  express  the  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  will  work  as  hard  and 
earnestly  for  the  adoption  of  this  vital 
resolution  as  they  have  worked  to  pass 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  has  Just  passed, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  means  very 
little,  if  anything. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  bke  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, inasmuch  as  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  to  which  he  has  referred, 
that  I  pledge  to  him  the  same  kind  of 
zeal,  energy  and.  I  hope,  effective  work  as 
was  indicated  in  the  recent  vote.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  of  these  measures  are  im- 
portant. The  Senator  from  Vermont  can 
be  assured  of  my  cooperation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  add  that  the  reso- 
lution to  which  I  have  referred  is  com- 
pletely bipartisan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  much  pleased  that  the  bill 
has  been  passed.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  hi^  diligence  and  for  his  in- 
terest in  the  liroposed  legislation,  as  well 
as  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks 
and  for  his  leadership  in  making  it  pos- 
sible to  pass  the  bill. 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  AUFDERHEIDE. 
SUPERVISOR  OF  WILLAMETTE 
NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  have  learned,  from  an 
article  published  in  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard,  of  the  passing  of  Robert  Aufder- 
heide.  of  Eugene.  Oreg..  the  supervisor  of 
the  Willamette  National  Forest. 

Bob  Aufderheide  was  an  outstanding 
conservationist,  and  the  monument 
which  he  leaves  behind  is  one  which  can 
be  seen  by  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
as  they  visit  our  national  forests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Register-Guard  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

WlUAMBTTB  FuaCST   SUPKRVISOa,   ROBSRT 

AuronHBios.  Dm 

Robert  Aufderheide,  BupervUor  of  the  WU* 
lamette  National  Forest,  and  a  TJ.B.  Foreat 
Service  employee  for  nearly  as  years,  died 
Saturday  morning  in  a  Eugene  hoepttal.  Re 
had  been  111  with  eaneer. 

Mr.  Aufderheide  was  50  years  old.  Re  had 
been  seriously  Ul  since  September  IMW. 

Survivors  include  hta  widow.  Muriel;  a 
daughter,  Roberta,  17,  and  two  alstere.  The 
family  Uvea  at  2240  Friendly  Street,  Eugene. 

Funeral  services  wiU  be  announced  by 
Slmon-Irounsbury  Mortuary. 

Geo  aaaouATB 
A  native  of  Mlnneaota.  Mr.  Aufderheide  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Foreatry,  at 
Oregon  State  CoUege  In  1936.  He  bad  been 
supervisor  of  the  Willamette  National  Forest, 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  Nation,  since  1954. 


H«  began  his  profeaslonal  career  by  work- 
ing on  Tarlous  assignments,  in  1934.  He  re- 
ceived his  forester's  appointment  In  1935  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Rogue  Blver  National 
Forest. 

In  1936  he  was  transferred  to  the  Sluslaw 
National  Forest.  There  he  worked  through 
the  ranks  from  assistant  ranger  to  the  super- 
visor's staff  In  Corvallls. 

In  recognition  for  bis  knowledge  In  tlie 
field  ot  research,  Mr.  A\ifderheide  was  pro- 
moted., in  1946,  to  be  forester  in  charge  of 
the  Western  Oregon  Work  Center  (now  WU- 
lamette  Research  Center)  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Corrallis. 

Four  years  later,  he  was  made  supervisor 
of  the  Umpqua  National  Forest  at  Roseburg. 
This  was  his  assignment  until  1954,  when  be 
replaced  retiring  J.  R.  Bruckart  as  super- 
visor of  the  Willamette  Forest  at  Eugene. 

WnXAMKITK   SUPBtVISOa 

Mr.  Axifderheide  was  recently  cited  for 
outstanding  work  in  connection  with  his  &d- 
mintstraUon  of  the  Willamette  forest.  For 
his  overall  accomplishments,  he  was  given 
a  ♦300  cash  award  by  the  regional  forester. 
J.  Herbert  Stone. 

Stone  said  Saturday  morning  that  "Mr. 
Avifderhelde  has  set  a  B^dendid  example  of 
public  service,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
timber  management  and  research — his  loss 
will  be  keenly  felt. 

A  soft-spoken  man.  Mr.  Aufderheide  dur- 
ing his  professional  career  made  many 
friends  within  the  service  and  also  In  the 
timber  Industry. 

GET   WELL    NOTX 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  forestry  school 
alumni  at  Oregon  State  CoUege,  more  than 
300  signatures  were  placed  on  a  "get  well" 
note. 

During  his  administration  of  the  Willa- 
mette forest,  an  era  of  expansion  and  change 
took  place,  including  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  timber  sales  and  considerable  In- 
creased attention  to  recreational  demands. 

Much  In  demand  as  a  public  speaker,  Mr. 
Aufderheide  appeared  at  dozens  of  meetings 
in  Lane  County  to  explain  various  phases 
and  purposes  of  forest  service  policy. 

During  a  visit  to  Eugene  last  summer. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
who  has  responsibility  for  the  forest  service, 
sent  a  personal  message  to  Mr.  Aufderheide 
at  the  hoepltal. 


THE    LACK    OF    A    FARM    BILL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
me  concerning  the  lack  of  a  farm  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATIMKNT  BT    SKNATOa  I.ANOCK 

On  aeveral  occasloni  this  year,  I  have 
aiked  the  leadership  when  are  we  going  to 
have  a  farm  bill?  The  majority  leader 
graciously  stated  "that  aa  aoon  aa  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  reporta  out  a  farm 
bill,  I  Will  eee  to  it  that  It  gets  top  pri- 
ority." 

During  the  recent  campaign  in  North  Da- 
kota,  the  oppoaltton  to  the  Republican 
Party  made  great  use  of  paid  advertlee- 
mentB,  showing  the  prices  the  farmer  re- 
ceived for  his  products  In  1952  as  compared 
to  that  he  was  receiving  in  1968  and  further, 
what  the  farmer  was  paying  for  farm  ma- 
chinery in  1062  and  what  he  had  to  pay  In 
1958.  These  advertisements  were  placed  In 
every  county  newspaper  and  undoubtedly 
bad  a  profound  effect  on  the  election  results. 
As  I  have  stated  on  the  floor,  I  have  been 
patiently  waiting  for  a  good  farm  bill  to  be 


reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Agrlctil- 
ture.  I  have  received  thousands  of  requesta, 
and  I  do  not  exaggerate  that  fig\u-e.  asking 
me  what  Congress  is  going  to  do  about  a  new 
farm  bill  and  whether  Congreas  wlU  pass 
such  a  bill  before  seeding  time. 

In  previous  years,  the  division  of  votes 
between  Republican  and  Democratic  Sen- 
ators was  very  narrow  and  the  Democrats 
took  great  delight  in  placing  tbe  blame  of 
the  farm  situation  on  the  President  and 
Secretary  Benson,  but  now  the  Senate  la 
predominantly  Democratic,  2  to  1,  and  they 
must  assiune  the  full  blame  for  the  lack  of 
the  passage  of  a  good  farm  bUl. 

I  have  written  my  constituents  repeatedly 
that  the  Congress  is  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  if  they  present  a  good  farm  bill, 
I  wlU  vote  for  it  and  If  President  Elsen- 
hower should  veto  It,  I  will  vote  to  over- 
ride his  veto.  The  new  farm  bill  is  solidly 
and  tmequivocally  on  the  beck  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  tbe  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 
January.  February.  March,  and  now  we  are 
approaching  the  middle  of  AprU  and  still 
no  farm  bill  and  further,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  there  doesn't  even  ap- 
pear to  be  a  new  farm  bill  on  the  horizon. 

Recently  I  appeared  before  a  sutxx>m- 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
urging  that  they  take  action  Immediately 
on  a  farm  biU.  Several  farm  bills  supported 
by  North  Dakota  constituents  were  being 
discussed.  Wiiat  I  am  saying  here,  I  said 
before  that  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
urged  them  to  act  immediately.  I  don't 
want  to  ^pear  overbearing  but  at  least  once 
a  week,  I  shall  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  remind  the  Senators  that  al- 
though they  were  most  stirring  in  their  ap- 
peals to  the  farmer  before  November  elec- 
tion, however,  they  appear  to  be  very  silent 
since  November  In  the  passage  of  a  good 
farm  bUl. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  in  hyprocrlsy.  If 
these  farmers  were  being  robbed  and  cheated 
and  put  out  of  business,  as  was  so  strongly 
stated  by  the  Democratic  opposition  last  fall, 
why  baven't  they  done  something  to  remedy 
the  situation;  why  havent  they  at  least  re- 
ported a  bin  out  of  the  committee  wtiich 
they  control  2  to  1?  Certainly  the  farmers 
of  tbe  liildwest  are  entitled  to  better  treat- 
ment than  they  have  been  getting.  Be- 
cause I  know  they  should  get  a  better  deal. 
I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  farm- 
ing population  who  are  asking  for  a  square 
deal  from  the  Congress.  I  reiterate,  I,  also, 
wish  to  assure  the  Democratic  leadership 
that  If  they  will  report  out  a  decent  farm 
bin,  I  will  not  only  vote  for  it.  but  if  the 
President  vetoee  it,  I  wUl  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 

USE  OF  MAILS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  OBSCENE  MATERIAL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  an  As- 
sociated Press  story  reveals  an  announce- 
ment by  Postmaster  Oeneral  Summer- 
field  of  the  simultaneous  raids  on  the 
New  York  City  headquarters  of  three 
men,  whom  he  described  as  amoxxg  the 
east  coast's  largest  dealers  in  obscenity. 
I  am  most  happy  to  read  of  these  raids 
which  followed  the  opening  of  a  sealed 
Indictment  returned  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  in  New  York,  charging  the  men  with 
using  the  mails  to  distribute  obscene  and 
pornographic  films,  slides,  pictures,  and 
circulars. 

I  am  glad  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  well  as  the  UJ3.  attorney's  offices  and 
St^e  and  city  law  enforcement  groups 
are^constantly  striving  to  wipe  from  the 
face  of  this  country  peddlers  of  filth  who 
are  contaminating  the  minds  of  our 
young. 
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As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senr 
ate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  our  subcommittee  conducted 
investigations  and  hearings  into  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial, which  amounted  to  a  $500  million-a- 
year  business.  As  a  result  of  our  hear- 
ings, we  were  able  to  wipe  out  Ave  or  six 
of  the  largest  producers  and  distributors 
of  pornographic  material.  Some  went  to 
Jail ;  others  were  forced  out  of  bxisiness  by 
injunction. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  parents  and  religious  and  civic  or- 
ganizations urging  the  subcommittee  to 
do  everything  it  can  to  stop  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  pornographic 
material. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  March  7  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Star,  Apr.  7.  1959 1 

Postal  Obscenitt  Raids  Nrr  Thrkk  Biggest 
Dealzhs 

Postmaster  General  Summerfleld  today 
announced  simultaneous  raids  on  the  New 
York  City  headquarters  of  three  men  whom 
he  described  as  among  "the  east  coast's 
largest  dealers  In  obscenity." 

The  raids,  by  postal  Inspectors  and  U.S. 
marshals,  followed  the  opening  of  a  sealed 
Indictment  returned  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
In  New  York  charging  the  men  with  using 
the  malls  to  distribute  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic nims.  slides,  pictures,  and  circulars. 

DXSCItlBCO    AS    DCriANT 

Mr.  Summerfleld  described  those  Involved 
as  "denant  and  ruthless  purveyors  of  mail 
order  nith." 

Those  named  in  the  indictment.  Mr.  Sum- 
merfleld  said,  were: 

Ben  Himmel,  43.  of  Forest  Hills.  Long 
Island,  operator  of  Plgalle  Imports. 

William  Olanzman,  33,  Atlantic  Beach. 
N.Y..  operator  of  Monart,  Inc.,  and  Bowery 
Enterprises. 

Sidney  Poss.  40.  Brooklyn,  operating  Jeffer- 
son Creations.  Milco  Specialties,  and  Glama- 
color  Productions. 

Mr.  Summerneld  said  each  of  the  men 
had  a  long  record  of  using  the  mails  to  sell 
obscene  material,  and  had.  In  the  past, 
adopted  fictitious  names  when  the  Depart- 
ment attempted  to  bar  them  from  using  the 
malls. 

FLOOD   or  COMPLAINTS 

He  said  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
had  a  flood  of  complaints  from  clergymen, 
parent-teacher  associations,  high  school 
principals,  college  presidents,  newspaper 
editors,  and  alarmed  parents. 

"The  purpose  of  today's  coordinated  raids, 
which  la  the  largest  single  action  of  record," 
Mr.  Summerfleld  said,  "was  to  seize  the  oper- 
ators and  Impound  enough  evidence  to  once 
and  for  all  put  these  offenders  out  of  busi- 
neM." 


RADIATION  HAZARD  ACT  OP  1959 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
will  vest  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
the  primary  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing, in  consultation  with  State  and  local 
health  authorities,  a  program  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  from  the 
perils  implicit  In  manmade  sources  of 
ionizing  radiation. 


Shortly  before  the  Easter  recess  a  re- 
port was  made  to  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radia- 
tion. That  committee  made  it  clear  that 
the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  program 
through  which  the  health  hazards  of  all 
sources  of  ionizing  radiation  may  be 
brought  under  supervision  appears  to  be 
an  important  weakness  in  this  Nation's 
efforts  to  control  radiation.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing,  Mr.  President, 
is  based  upon  the  report  of  this  commit- 
tee of  outstanding  scientists  and  has  as 
its  objective  the  carrying  out  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendatltoi  that  primary 
responsibility  for  the  Nation  s  protection 
over  radiation  hazards  be  established  in 
a  single  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  that  that  agency  should  be  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Here,  briefly  stated,  is  what  the  bill 
will  do.  It  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Government  that  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  from  radiation  hazards 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  in  State  and  local  health  authori- 
ties. It  instructs  the  Surgeon  General 
to  develop,  in  consultation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  exercising 
responsibilities  In  coimection  with  the 
control  of  radiation  hazards,  uniform 
standards  of  radiation  protection.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Surgeon  General  to  conduct 
research,  studies,  investigations,  and 
training  programs  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  radiation  hazards  both  directly 
and  through  grants-in-aid.  It  establishes 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Hazard  Control,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  to  consist  of  15  mem- 
bers, including  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Service,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comml.«;sion.  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  And 
finally,  it  requires  the  Surgeon  General 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
February  28,  1960.  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  radiation  hazards 
emanating  from  all  manmade  sources. 
This  program  will  be  developed  by  the 
Surgeon  General  after  consultation  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  exer- 
cising responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  radiation  hazards. 

The  problem  which  this  bill  is  meant 
to  help  resolve,  Mr.  President,  is  that  of 
the  peril  to  ourselves,  our  children,  and 
to  the  futiu-e  of  the  entire  human  race 
which  has  resulted  fiom  the  creation 
and  the  rapid  development  of  manmade 
sources  of  potentially  destructive  radia- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  problem  to  which  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  persuasively  addressed 
themselves.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament,  and  other  Senators 
Joined  in  a  most  thought-provoking  dis- 
cussion of  the  radiation  hazard  which 
confronts  us  all.  On  several  occasions 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1  whose  concern  with  the  protection 
of  the  people's  health  is  so  well  known 


to  us  all,  has  spoken  on  this  problem. 
And  the  record  shows  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  spoken  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  risks 
and  hazards  of  ionizing  radiation. 

It  is  because  what  they  have  said  has 
been  so  well  said  that  I  will  speak  but 
briefly  of  the  problem  as  I  see  it.  Man 
in  the  last  half  century  has  let  loose 
in  the  world  forces  which  we  do  not  as 
yet  fully  understand.  We  do  not  fully 
know  either  their  potentialities  or  their 
hazards.  The  data  on  which  to  base  con- 
clusions is  scanty.  The  conclusions  so 
far  arrived  at  are  altogether  tentative. 
The  one  single  and  apparently  universal- 
ly accepted  conclusion  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  forces  capable  of  produc- 
ing such  ionizing  radiation  as  may  well 
decimate  or  obliterate  human  hfe. 

The  developments  with  which  we  are 
concerned  began  with  the  invention  of 
the  roentgen  ray  just  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  That  discovery,  we  all  real- 
ize, has  resulted  in  much  that  has  meant 
life  and  better  health  for  our  people. 
It  has,  however,  also  resulted  in  problems 
which  would,  of  themselves,  be  most  seri- 
ous even  if  they  were  the  only  radiologi- 
cal problems  currently  besetting  us.  But 
when  in  recent  years  man  unleashed  the 
I)Ower  of  the  atom  he  concurrently  began 
to  bring  into  l>elng  still  further  and  more 
alarming  problems  involving  still  greates 
exposure  of  human  beinjfs  to  ionizing 
radiation.  The  problem  with  which  we 
are  concerned  is  a  problem  of  health.  It 
is  the  health  of  our  people  that  is  being 
increasingly  threatened  by  the  cumula- 
tive forces  of  ionizing  radiation  to  which 
mankind  is  becoming  exposed. 

Most  people  think  of  this  problem 
solely  in  terms  of  the  danger  of  radio- 
active fallout.  The  fact  is  that  through- 
out all  history  mankind  has  been  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  from  natural 
sources.  A  further  and  most  important 
fact  is  that  beginning  in  1895  we  added 
to  these  natural  sources  of  ionizing  radi- 
ation the  first  manmade  sources  of  such 
radiation— the  X-ray.  Assuming  that 
we  can  express  the  amount  of  radiation 
to  which  we  are  exposed  from  natural 
sources  as  having  remained  at  a  constant 
100  units  throughout  the  past,  we  must 
next  note  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  1925 
our  people  on  the  average  began  to  be 
exposed  to  an  additional  15  such  units 
from  X-ray  sources,  this  latter  exposure 
Increased  to  40  units  by  1935,  to  75  units 
in  1945.  and  to  135  units  In  1955.  In 
short,  in  the  brief  span  of  30  years  we 
have  so  developed  the  use  of  X-ray  in 
this  country  that  today  exposure  to  iu 
resulting  radiation  far  exceeds  the 
amount  to  which  we  are  subjected 
through  natural  sources.  When  we  add 
to  this  the  ionizing  radiation  to  which 
mankind  already  has  been  and  in  the 
future  may  be  exposed  as  a  result  of 
emanations  from  atomic  sources,  I 
think  it  becomes  obvious  that  some  effec- 
tive control  over  all  sources  of  ionizing 
radiation  must  be  brought  into  being. 
I  think  it  obvious,  too,  that  such  controls 
must  be  vested  in  that  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment which  has  but  one  responsi- 
bility— that  of  protecting  the  Nation's 
health.     I  would  point  out  that  such 
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responsibility  does  not  exist  today. 
Some  governmental  agencies  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  protecting  the  public's 
health  from  radiation  hazards  resulting 
from  their  own  activities.  No  agency 
has  the  responsibility  of  devising  ways 
and  means  of  protecting  our  people  from 
the  totality  of  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation. 

What  I  have  said  explains  the  reasons 
why  I  am  Introducing  this  bill.  Now 
let  me  speak  for  a  moment  on  why  the 
bill  has  taken  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appears.  I  recognize  that  the  problem 
is  both  serious  and  urgent,  but  I  am  also 
aware  that  it  is  so  complex  and  has  such 
far-re£u:hing  implications  that  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  stampeded 
into  precipitous  regulatory  action.  For 
this  reason  the  bill  does  not  create  any 
new  powers  in  the  fleld  of  radiation 
hazard  control  but  instead  calls  for  a 
report  in  February  of  1960  from  the 
Surgeon  General,  in  which  he  is  directed, 
after  consultation  with  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  exercising  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  control  of 
radiation  hazards,  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
adequate  control  and  regulation  of  such 
hazards. 

Senators  will  notice.  I  hope,  that  the 
bill  does  not  affect  the  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  development  or 
utilization  of  atomic  power.  Nor  does 
the  bill  in  any  way  affect  the  existing 
responsibilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  protecting  us  against 
contaminated  or  dangerous  foods,  drugs, 
or  X-ray  equipment.  It  would,  if  en- 
acted, immediately  put  Federal.  State, 
and  local  public  healUi  services  in  a 
position  to  lt}egin  actumulating  the 
knowledge  and  training  the  personnel 
which  they  will  need  t(»  control  radia- 
tion hazards  already  in  existence  and 
stemming  from  non-Federal  activities. 
It  will  enable  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  begin  work  on  the  formulation  of 
standards  needed  to  measure  the  totality 
of  the  radiation  to  which  a  community 
may  be  exposed  with  safety.  But  when 
It  comes  to  the  question  of  how  best  to 
vest  primary  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing our  health  against  tlie  hazards  of  all 
forms  of  manmade  radiation,  including 
those  resulting  from  our  need  to  protect 
the  Nation  against  totalitarian  threats 
and  our  desire  to  expand  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom,  then  ihe  bill  proposes 
that  we  proceed  with  the  caution  and 
the  care  necessitated  by  the  seriousness 
of  the  problems  involved.  Here  we  pro- 
pose that  the  Surgeon  General.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
every  agency  exercising  responsibilities 
la  connection  with  the  control  of  radia- 
tion hazards,  including  State  and  local 
health  agencies,  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  such  a  plan  as  will,  within 
the  limits  of  our  power,  provide  for  the 
protection  of  our  people  from  radiation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1628)  to  provide  for  the 
vesting  of  primary  responsibility  for  the 


protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  from  radiation  hazards  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hill,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


FAMILY-SIZED  FARMS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relating  to  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  at 
the  Hastings.  Nebr..  Ammunition  Depot. 

While  this  bin  Is  brought  about  by 
the  situation  near  Hastings,  It  will  deal 
with  a  problem  which  does  and  will  soon 
exist  in  several  of  the  50  States. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  writ- 
ing about  the  family  type  or  family  size 
farm.    But  not  much  is  done  about  it. 

There  is  one  area  in  which  concrete 
progress  can  be  made.  It  comes  about 
by  sale  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
those  of  its  landholdings  which  are 
declared  surplus. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  Department 
has  announced  that  its  large  ammuni- 
tion depot  near  Hastings.  Nebr.,  will 
soon  be  disestablished  as  a  result  of  a 
general  reduction  of  Its  shore  Installa- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  cutback,  the 
tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  depot, 
which  Is  approximately  53,000  acres  in 
size,  will  be  available  for  disposal. 

Considerable  oppostlon  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  people  in  the  Hastings 
region  to  the  idea  that  a  single  land- 
owner, or  a  very  small  number  of  them, 
might  obtain  possession  of  this  surplus 
land.  Prom  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
It  would  promote  the  well-being  of  our 
country  generally,  and  American  agri- 
culture particularly,  for  the  land  to  be 
disposed  of  in  family-size  units,  which 
type  farms  remain  the  backbone  of  our 
rural  economy. 

The  tract  now  occupied  by  the  naval 
depot  was  assembled  through  the  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  of  numerous 
farm  units.  As  the  land  is  better  suited 
for  agricultural  uses  than  to  any  other 
purpose,  we  should  take  every  step  to 
Insure  that  the  individual  farm  operator 
will  not  lose  this  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  home  and  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  his  family  from  this 
land. 

The  bin  I  am  introducing  Is  designed 
to  insure  the  disposal  of  this  and  similar 
surplus  tracts  of  land  in  family-type 
farm  units.  It  provides  that  any  tract 
exceeding  2,000  acres  in  area  determined 
to  be  surplus  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  crops  and  Is  Immedi- 
ately suitable  for  agricultural  uses  shall 
not  be  disposed  of  in  parcels  of  more 
than  320  acres  to  each  individual  or 
family  group. 

This  acre  limitation  would  not  apply 
to  any  such  surplus  land  upon  which 
buildings  are  located  if  they  are  still  in 
usable  condition  for  industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  residential  purposes.  The  pres- 
ent law  would  remain  effective  in  such 
instances.  Every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  induce  industry  to  locate 


upon  and  activate  buildings  and  areas 
suitable  to  Its  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  contentious  and  con- 
troversial legislative  subjects  is  that  of 
agriculture,  with  its  almost  limitless 
areas  and  varieties  of  activities  and 
aspects. 

Yet  there  is  one  feature  of  it  upon 
which  there  is  general  agreement:  the 
desirability  of  the  family  type  and  oper- 
ated farm. 

Its  place  and  importance  in  the  build- 
ing of  America  was  first  realized  and  es- 
tablished In  colonial  times.  The  sources 
of  strength  which  it  creates  were  in  the 
mind  of  Lincoln  when  he  strongly  advo- 
cated, and  later  signed  into  law,  the  far- 
reaching  National  Homestead  Act  of 
1862.  which  authorized  freehold  farm 
tracts  of  160  acres  to  citizens  agreeing 
to  make  their  homes  on  them  for  not  less 
than  5  years. 

My  native  State  of  Nebraska  h&s  par- 
ticipated in  this  tradition.  The  first 
homestead  application  under  the  act  of 
1862  was  filed  in  Brownsville.  Nebr.,  on 
January  1,  1863.  A  national  monument 
marks  the  160-acre  tract  near  Beatrice, 
in  Gage  County,  where  Daniel  Freeman 
lived  and  farmed  after  his  filing. 

HIGH  PLACE  or  rAlOLT-TTPB  FARM  IN   AMERICA 

By  tradition  over  decades  and  decades, 
the  family  type  and  operated  farms  come 
honestly  and  firmly  to  high  place  and 
estimate. 

They  spell  the  difference  between  the 
life  of  a  tenant  or  laborer,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  independent  operator,  on 
the  other  hand.  They  determine  so  much 
the  character  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  will  raise  his  family. 

Not  only  is  the  farmowner  in  charge 
of  his  own  destiny  to  the  maximum  one 
may  be  these  days,  but  he  has  a  chance 
to  get  ahead,  and  to  rear  a  family  in  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  of  circumstances. 

Where  smaller,  owner-operated  farms 
exist,  there  will  be  good,  progressive 
schools,  hospitals,  churches,  and  various 
coRununity  enterprises  that  make  for 
useful  citizenship  and  enjoyable,  health- 
ful living. 

Such  things  are  possible  because  of  the 
number  of  people  which  many  small 
farms  can  support.  The  farmer's  fam- 
ily in  the  first  place.  The  grocer  from 
whom  they  buy  food;  the  clothing  mer- 
chant; the  farm  implement  dealer;  the 
lumberyard;  the  dealer  in  autos  and 
trucks,  and  the  gas,  oil,  and  repairs  to 
run  them;  the  neighbor  from  whom  they 
buy  their  seed.  feed,  and  fertilizer :  the 
man  who  supplies  wells  and  Irrigation 
equipment;  the  doctor,  dehtist.  lawyer, 
the  builder,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

It  is  such  as  these  that  Senators  Hans 
O.  Jensen.  25th  district,  and  Richard 
Marvel.  31st  district,  had  in  mind  when 
they  proposed  in  the  Nebraska  Uni- 
cameral Legislature  a  resolution,  read- 
ing in  part,  "Whereas,  the  family-sized 
farm  remains  the  backbone  of  American 
agriculture." 

But  such  things  do  not  come  about. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  prairies  are 
changed  Into  farms  so  large  that  a  man 
standing  at  one  end  of  a  furrow  cannot 
see  Its  other  end  because  of  sheer  dls- 
stance — a  furrow  so  long  and  a  field  so 
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wide  that  only  the  largest,  most  special- 
ized, and  most  expensive  farm  machin- 
ery can  successfully  cultivate  it. 

Too  many  forces  which  we  cannot  con- 
trol are  driving  oiir  farms  into  the  auto- 
mation which  comes  with  large  opera- 
tions. 

But  when  we  encounter  a  situation 
arising  where  such  trend  can  be  stopped, 
we  surely  should  take  vigorous,  courage- 
ous action. 

AKNOITircnrlKMT     TO      CIX>SK      HASTTNOS     NAVAL 
OKPOT 

Mr.  President,  this  surely  was  done  by 
Nebraskans  of  Adams  and  Clay  Counties 
when  announcement  was  made  last  De- 
cember by  the  Navy  Department  of  plans 
to  discontinue  and  dispose  of  the  53.000- 
aore  Navy  Ammunition  Depot,  located 
near  Hastings,  and  in  the  two  counties 
named. 

This  installation,  which  proved  to  be 
A  defense  bulwark  in  World  War  n  and 
in  the  Korean  war.  was  formed  at  heavy 
cost,  not  only  In  dollars,  but  In  eliminat- 
ing scoree  upon  icoree  of  family- 
operated  farm  units. 

With  announcement  of  Impending 
sale  of  this  land  as  surplus,  came  the 
dread  fear  to  the  many  fine  folk  of  that 
ftrea,  that  large  land  Inveetors— either 
Individual  or  corporation— would  come 
into  the  ecene  to  buy  the  land  In  a  single 
or  large  traotf.  and  thus  ha«ten  the 
many  other  faotori  which  are  working 
so  relentlessly  toward  further  defeat  of 
the  family-type  farm  tradition. 

TWO  raOBLIMS  AKI  FIISINT 

aituatlons  of  this  kind,  which  exist  the 
Nation  over,  as  Z  shall  show  presently, 
really  bring  two  problems  because  while 
the  land  on  which  the  depot  Is  located 
!•  in  large  part  suitable  for  farming, 
parts  of  it  have  been  improved  by  the 
erection  of  buildings  of  various  kinds. 
In  each  Instance,  the  highest  possible  use 
should  be  made  of  both.  The  problems, 
then,  are  these: 

First.  To  put  to  full  and  beneficial  use 
that  part  of  the  Improvements  which 
lend  themselves  to  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  even  residential  purposes.  The 
desirability  of  establishing  payrolls  in 
farming  States  and  areas,  is  well  known. 
Full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  such 
opportunities. 

Second.  The  sale  and  operation  of  the 
agricultural  land  in  question  in  family- 
type  and  sl2e  farms,  "the  backbone  of 
rural,  farming  America." 

riAM  ABi  jwrtrtED  VNDcm  nucanrr  laws 

As  to  the  second  of  these  goals,  re- 
search of  statutes  shows  that  the  ex- 
pressed fears  of  citizens  of  Adams  and 
Clay  Counties  are  justlfled.  Family-tsrpe 
and  operated  farms  are  not  favored  by 
the  laws  under  which  surplus  lands  of 
this  kind  are  sold.  They  do  not  provide 
any  preference  or  priority  to  former 
owners. 

In  an  effort  to  enable  these  former 
owners  to  bid  for  the  property  as  effec- 
tively as  possible  under  present  laws,  the 
General  Services  Administration  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  sale,  tried  to  offer  the 
property  in  separate  tracts  as  much  as 


practicable,  and  then  offers  them  for  sale 
at  public  auction. 

The  result  of  the  public  auction,  how- 
ever. Is  a  dismal  one  for  the  normal  in- 
dividual farmer  who  seeks  to  bid.  The 
competition  of  the  large,  well-capitalized 
Investor — whether  personal  or  corpora- 
tion— is  too  strong  and  weighted  against 
the  man  who  seeks  to  acquire  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  tilling  it  himself, 
cosaxcnvx  bill  is  pboposkd 

To  overcome  these  dlfflculties  and  to 
be  of  as  much  help  as  possible  to  reach 
the  desired  goals,  I  have  prepared  and 
am  sending  to  the  desk,  a  bill  which  is 
designed  to  insure  the  disposal  of  this 
and  similar  surplus  tracts  of  land  in 
family-type  farm  units.  The  bill  is  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Act  of  1949, 
under  which  surplus  property  Is  disposed 
of. 

It  provides  that  any  tract  of  surplus 
land  exceeding  2,000  acres  in  area  which 
has  been  devote<i  to  the  production  of 
crops  and  Is  Immediately  suitable  for 
agricultural  uses,  shall  be  disposed  of  In 
parcels  of  not  more  than  320  acres  to  any 
one  Individual  or  family  group,  as  sped- 
fled  in  the  bill. 

These  limitations  would  not  apply  to 
any  such  surplus  land  upon  which  there 
are  buildings  or  improvements  if  they 
are  itlU  in  usable  condition  for  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  or  residential  pur- 
poses. The  present  law  would  remain 
effective  in  such  Instances,  since  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  Induce 
proper  personi  or  companies  to  locate 
upon  and  activate  buildings  and  areas 
suitable  to  their  uses. 

The  bill  contains  provision  for  prefer- 
ence to  former  owners.  It  is  realized 
that  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
did  contain  such  a  provision  for  former 
owners,  and  6  years  later  the  experience 
was  so  unfavorable  that  It  was  left  out 
when  the  1949  act  was  passed. 

It  is  my  plan,  Mr.  President,  to  make 
further  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  the  former  owner  preference 
from  the  1949  act,  when  the  hearings 
are  held  on  this  bill.  If  the  reasons  for 
such  omission  no  longer  exist  and  if  some 
practical  way  can  be  worked  out  to  rein- 
state it  into  law,  Z  would  strongly  advo- 
cate that  such  preference  be  accorded. 
In  this  way,  some  equity  will  be  done 
in  favor  of  owners  who  were  forced  to 
part  with  the  land  for  defense  purposes 
which  have  now  been  served. 

TKI  BILL  IB  OBTf  BBAL  LIOISLATION 

While  the  IntroducUon  of  this  bill  is 
brought  about  b(>cause  of  a  situation 
arising  near  Hastings,  Nebr.,  it  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  a  problem  which  has 
or  shortly  will  exist  in  several  of  the  60 
States. 

The  Navy  Department  recently  an- 
nounced that  several  such  depots  in  va- 
rious States,  including  the  Hastings 
Depot,  are  no  longer  needed  and  will  be 
disestablished  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible  to 
do  so.  This  may  take  several  years  to 
accomplish.  In  the  meantime,  the  oper- 
ations will  be  continued  at  reduced  levels, 
and  as  soon  as  any  portions  of  a  given 


depot  no  longer  serve  any  purpose,  it 
is  planned  to  declare  it  excess  land,  and 
prepare  it,  through  proper  departmental 
procedures,  for  disposition  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  as  surplus 
land. 

The  Navy's  decision  to  close  such 
depots  is  based  upon  radical  and  vast 
changes  in  weapons  and  methods  of 
modem  warfare  and  defense  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  several  Navy  depots 
to  be  disposed  of,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  other  tracts  of  land  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  relinquish  from  time  to 
time. 

Insofar  as  such  land  was  taken  from 
family  operated  farm  units  and  Insofar 
as  it  can  be  returned  to  that  use,  it 
should  be  made  possible  to  get  that  Job 
done.  The  proposed  bill  will  enable  this 
to  be  done. 

TKX   WILL   AND   DCTIBMINATIOM    OF   PSOrLB 
XKVOLYD 

What  has  happened  in  Nebraska  when 
this  situation  was  presented  will  no 
doubt  happen  In  other  area«  when  their 
time  comes.  It  was  heartening  to  see 
how  these  Ideas  which  are  so  elementary, 
yet  so  fundamental,  took  quick,  wide, 
and  enthusiastic  hold. 

The  Blue  Hill.  Nebr.,  Leader,  of  which 
Byron  Vaughan  is  editor,  put  it  this  way: 

Ths  thouBKnd*  of  sorM  of  farmland  com* 
prlflng  tht  HMtingB  Naval  Ammunltiun 
Otpot  was  purcbattd  from  farmsrs.  •  •  • 
Today  th»r*  la  no  longor  na«d  for  the  d*p<>t 
and  th*  land  will  b«  rtturntd  to  th«  farmrra 
*  *  *  that  la,  to  those  who  art  abta  to 
buy. 

•  *  *  iinct  tha  dtpot  is  appartntty  sit- 
uatad  ovar  tha  baat  Irrlgatlun  wat«r  aupply 
in  Ntbraakn,  an  idaal  altuntlon  would  rt- 
•ult  if  tht  rtturn  to  tht  farmtra  wtrt  ban* 
died  with  cart. 

What  a  farming  arta  It  could  b«  if  tht 
depot  could  be  divided  Into  amall  farma, 
well  irrigated  and  highly  tilled.  To  gain  that 
and.  It  itema  to  ui  that  farmers  with  limited 
financial  meant  should  be  permitted  to  buy 
thtt  land. 

The  Clay  County  News— Mr.  King, 
editor— of  January  29,  carried  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  mass  meetings  held 
in  the  community  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject.   In  part,  this  news  story  stated: 

Aa  txpreased  at  the  meeting,  sentiment  la 
overwhelming  for  famlly>slae  farms;  not 
more  than  a  half  aectton  at  the  moat — pref* 
erably  quarUr  section  farma.  •  •  •  Clay 
County,  with  more  than  43.000  aeree  of  lu 
area  aeUed  by  the  Oovtrnmtnt,  was  dtalt  a 
hard  blow  by  this  seizure.  Now  Federal  au* 
thorltiea,  and  the  Navy  Department  in  par- 
ticular, have  an  opportunity  to  makt 
amends.  All  that  la  asked  is  that  the  aales 
of  NAD  lands  be  restricted  to  Individual 
buyers:  no  buyer  be  permitted  to  buy  more 
than  320  acres — directly  or  Indirectly. 

If  poMible,  original  owners  from  whom 
the  land  was  seised  be  permitted  to  bid  in 
former  holdings;  next,  veterans  be  given 
preference. 

poarnvn-T  no  auction  balk  of  thb  lands  in 
A  binolb  ttnit 

The  Nebraska  Unicameral  Legislature 
debated  and  adopted  a  resolution  which 
was  proposed  by  Senator  Hans  O.  Jen- 
sen, 25th  district,  and  Senator  Richard 
Marvel,  31st  district.    The  sense  of  the 
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resolution  is  pretty  well  stated  in  these 
words: 

Whereas  the  family-sized  farm  remains 
the  backbone  of  American  agriculture.  •  *  • 

This  legislature  respectful  lly  requests  the 
General  Services  AdmlnlBtxation  offer  the 
Hastings  Naval  Deix>t  for  sale  in  seperate 
tracts  of  such  size  as  to  be  economically 
feasible  famlly-slzed  farm  units. 

Wliile  I  have  received  many,  many 
letters  from  many  fine  folks  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  one 
written  by  S.  W.  Moger,  who  was  for 
many  years  county  attorney  of  Clay 
County.  He  is  a  good  lawyer,  and  a 
sound  citizen;  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
him  for  a  personal  friend  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the 
drive  to  make  suitable  progress  on  the 
matter  of  eventual  sale  of  the  depot 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  his  letter  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
together  with  the  January  29. 1959,  news 
article  of  the  Clay  County  News,  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  oi  the  Nebraska 
Unicameral  Legislature,  und  the  text  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  li  so  ordered. 

MOW  TKB  LAND  SBCOMICa  BVan.178 

Mr.  KRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Navy  will  have  no  further  use  for 
the  land,  it  will  declare  it  to  be  excess 
land.  Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  Inquire  as  to  whether  any  other 
agency  of  the  Departm<mt  of  Defense 
has  any  use  for  it.  If  not,  it  will  be  cer- 
tified to  the  General  Sei  vices  Adminis- 
tration, which  will  make  Inquiry  if  there 
is  any  other  public  use  to  which  It  can 
be  put  within  the  provisions  of  the  1049 
act.  If  no  such  other  usr  is  found,  then 
the  land  Is  ready  for  advertising  and  sale. 

It  will  take  the  Navy  several  years  to 
disestablish  the  depot,  and  be  ready  to 
move  off  of  the  place.  The  handling  of 
ammunition  is  expensive  It  should  be 
done  not  only  In  an  economical  way, 
but  also  In  a  safe  way. 

But  surely  as  time  goes  on,  the  Navy 
will  be  ready  to  release  tracts  of  land  of 
substantial  size  for  which  they  do  not 
have  any  use.  An  example  of  that  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  sections  at  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  depot.  Such  areas  should 
not  be  leased  out  again,  when  their  pres- 
ent leases  expire.  Thoy  should  be 
offered  for  sale,  so  as  to  get  them  back 
into  private  ownership,  and  preferably 
into  individual  owner's  htinds. 
conclusion 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  bill 
which  I  hereby  introduce  will  be 
promptly  and  favorably  considered,  so 
that  it  will  be  operative  by  the  time  such 
sales  will  be  made. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  this  bill 
does  not  propose  legislation  for  a  special 
project.  It  will  be  of  wide  application. 
It  will  be  wholesome  and  is  much  needed. 
I  request  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  urge  that  it  be  considered 
favorably  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  require  the  disposal 
of  certain  surplus  land  for  use  in  the 
production  of  crops  through  the  opera- 
tion of  family-type  farms,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr. 
Capehart,  Mr.  Yoitng  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Langer.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Allott), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter,  resolution,  article,  and  bill, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  are  as  follows: 

Clat  CiMm,  Nbbb. 
Hon.  Roman  HausxA, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.ihington.  D.O. 
Re  Naval  ammunition  depot  land,  Hastings. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  No  doubt  you 
wonder  why  I  have  not  written  you  before 
because  I  Imagine  you  have  heard  from  a 
great  many  people  In  this  locality  concerning 
the  sale  of  the  Navy  depot  land. 

I  nm  a  member  of  one  of  the  committees 
regarding  our  proposals  and  we  have  put  In 
quite  a  good  deal  of  study  as  to  what  we 
think  ought  to  be  the  fair  and  reasonable 
way  of  handling  the  sale  of  this  kind  and 
wa  have  taken  upon  ourielVM  conaldarabla 
time  to  uik  with  the  different  people  who 
once  owned  the  land,  which  was  taken  from 
them  and  with  the  general  public. 

After  oonsldernble  discussion  wa  faal  that 
It  la  vary  important  to  our  community  that 
the  several  reoommendatluns  be  requaited 
to  htlp  our  community. 

X  think  you  will  recall  what  a  tremendous 
hardship  that  was  placed  upon  tha  farmers 
who  Uvad  In  tha  area,  who  were  rcqulrad 
to  move  and  leave  everything  behind  and 
In  some  instances  within  a  very  few  hours 
notice.  In  addition  to  that  you  wUl  recall 
tha  values  and  appraisement  that  was  made 
on  this  land  In  the  land  acquisition  actions. 
Borne  of  these  parties  had  new  modern 
buildings  and  I  think  that  probably  the  top 
price  of  their  farms  was  appraised  at  |7fi. 
some  of  them  as  low  as  126  using  the  de- 
pressed values  of  land  at  that  time.  It  was 
unpatriotic  to  demand  the  Government  more 
than  the  appraised  values,  No  one  was  able 
to  purchase  like  land  for  the  money  that 
was  paid  them  by  the  Government  and  It 
caused  extreme  hardship  to  many  of  them. 

I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  loca- 
tion of  this  land  and  when  it  was  taken  one- 
half  of  the  trade  area  was  taken  away  from 
the  btislneas  men  In  tha  community. 

Nuw  we  hope  that  this  land  will  be  turned 
back  as  you  know  they  really  have  no  use 
for  much  of  this  land  particularly  the  three 
tiers  of  sections  on  the  east  side  of  the  area. 
There  are  no  roads,  no  buildings,  no  fences 
or  improvements  of  any  kind  on  this  prop- 
erty. We  are  in  hopes  that  the  Government 
will  not  be  too  hard  upon  them  to  put  this 
land  back  in  family  sited  units  where  people 
can  afford  to  buy  and  relmprove  this  land. 
We  suggest  that  no  one  person  be  eligible  to 
purchase  more  than  330  acres. 

We  feel  that  the  persons  who  lost  their 
land  or  their  families  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  the  land  which  they 
lost. 

We  feel  that  this  land  should  not  be  sold 
at  the  competitive  bid  but  that  It  be  ap- 
praised in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was 
taken,  that  consideration  be  given  in  the 
appraisement  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
roads,  no  fences,  no  improvements  and  not 
even  a  fence  p>08t  that  they  could  use. 

We  feel  that  If  there  Is  a  second  choice 
that  veterans  be  given  the  opportunity  to 


purchase  or  file  on  the  same  and  if  necessary 
a  drawing  be  had  among  them,  after  which 
the  land  be  sold  to  any  Individuc-ls  In  family 
sized  units. 

Now  we  realize  that  this  Is  a  big  assign- 
ment that  we  are  passing  on  to  you  but  I 
know  your  ability  and  know  that  If  anyone 
can  do  it  you  and  your  colleagues  can.  I 
know  what  It  means  tx)  this  community. 

I  appreciate  your  announcements  that  you 
have  made  to  the  press  with  reference  to  our 
requests. 

If  you  can  spare  the  time  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  any  suggestions  or  any  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  progress  that  Is  being  made. 
If  there  is  anything  that  any  of  us  should 
do  to  further  this  cause,  such  information 
would  certainly  be  honored. 

I  trust  that  I  will  get  to  talk  with  you 
personally  about  this  and  any  other  matters 
or  information  that  you  might  wish  for  me. 

With  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Tours  very  truly, 

S.  W.  Moon, 
Attorney. 

LxoiaLATivi  RaaoLunoN  15 — ^LsoiaLATtmi  op 

Whereas  the  Hastings  Naval  Depot  has  been 
declared  surplus  by  the  United  SUtes  Navy 
and  lu  sale  by  tha  General  Servlcea  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  Is  expected;  and 

Whereas  the  tract  of  land  of  which  suoh 
depot  Is  compoptd  was  aaaembled  through 
tha  purchase  or  oondamnatlon  of  numaroua 
farm  units;  and 

Whereas  suoh  land  is  batter  oultad  to  agri- 
cultural uses  than  to  any  other  purpose;  and 

Whereas  tlie  famlly-aiaad  farm  ramalna 
tha  baokbona  of  Amarloan  affrlouUure:  Now, 
tiierefore,  be  It 

Jleiolved  by  tht  members  of  tht  Nebratka 
Ltgitlaturt  in  e9th  tttiion  atttmbltd: 

1.  Thli  lafiilatura  raspaotfuUj  requNts 
that  the  General  Bervloaa  Administration  of- 
fer the  Hastings  Naval  Depot  for  sale  in  sep- 
arate tracts  of  such  slae  as  to  be  econom- 
ically feasible  famlly-ilsa  farm  uniu. 

a.  That  a  copy  of  thu  raaolutlon,  suitably 
engrossed,  be  sent  to  the  General  Servlcee 
Administration  and  to  each  Member  from 
Nebraska  In  the  United  SUtee  Senate  and 
Houae  of  Repreaentatlves. 

DwioKT  W.  Btnurrr, 
President  o/  tht  Leffitlature. 

X,  Hugo  P.  8rb.  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  la  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
Legislative  Resolution  IS.  which  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  in  66th  regu- 
lar aeaalon  on  the  Cth  day  at  Pebruary. 
lese. 

Hvoo  P.  Saa, 
Clark  0/  tht  Ltgitlaturt, 

(Prom  the  Clay  County  News,  Sutton,  Nebr., 
Jan.  39.  10S9] 

CtAT  OrmiNa  Asking  Pamxlt  Stii  FASMa  at 
Naval  AMMUNmoN  Dcpot — Moaa  Than 
100  Attsnd  Olat  CsNTsa  Mrtino — OaoAN- 
nuNo  poa  HAoaLS  With  Powsaa  Tkat  Bx 

in  WAaMINOTON 

If  the  Clay  Center  meeting  Monday  night, 
attended  by  dtixens  from  nearly  every  town 
and  township  of  Clay  County,  represents  the 
wishes  of  Clay  County  citizens  generally, 
anything  less  than  a  return  of  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot  grounds  to  their  status  quo 
prior  to  World  War  II.  If  not  possible  to 
return  to  original  family  ownership,  will  be 
a  flouting  of  public  will.  Worse,  It  will  be 
a  callous  disregard  of  what  Is  fair  and  equi- 
table for  Clay  County  as  a  whole. 

wide  xntersst  shown 
Wide  Interest  In  Monday  night's  meeting 
was  shown.     County  co-ops  are  interested; 
the  CCA  of  Kansas  City  phoned  and  expressed 
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eomplete  accord  with  the  meeting's  objec- 
tives: this  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  farmers 
generally,  as  well  as  to  citizens  of  the  towns. 
Sutton's  representation  Monday  night  In- 
cluded Martin  Lewis,  Demas  Orless,  and 
Paul  Bender. 

As  expressed  at  the  meeting,  sentiment  is 
overwhelmingly  for  family  size  farms;  not 
more  than  a  half  section  at  the  most — 
preferably  quarter-section  farms. 

Corporation  landownershlp  Is  feared 
should  the  lands  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity be  offered  for  sale.  Clay  County,  with 
more  than  42,000  acres  of  Its  area  seized  by 
the  Government,  was  dealt  a  hard  blow  by 
this  seiBure.  Now,  Federal  authorities  and 
the  Navy  Department  in  particular,  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  amends.  All  that  la 
asked  is  that  the  sales  of  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot  lands  be  restricted  to  individual 
buyers;  no  buyer  be  permitted  to  buy  more 
than  320  acres — directly  or  indirectly. 

If  possible,  original  owners  from  whom  the 
land  was  seized  be  permitted  to  bid  in 
former  holdings;  next  veterans  be  given 
preference. 

Positively  no  auction  sale  of  the  lands  in 
a  single  \init. 

The  preference  Is  appraisal  valuations  of 
the  tracts  offered  be  determined  and  then 
the  preference  rule. 

At  this  time  the  land  is  worth  not  less 
than  twice  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  was 
paid  by  the  Government. 

Use  of  local  appraisers,  as  originally  as- 
signed, is  also  suggested. 

In  this  manner,  the  Government  will 
profit;  the  land  will  again  be  occupied  by 
families;  Clay  County  will  again  have  a 
popiilation  growth  that  will  restore  some 
prestige  and  privileges  lost  because  of  the 
loss  occasioned  by  seizure  of  the  land. 

Which  seems  fair  and  reasonable. 

Actually,  little  has  yet  been  learned  of 
Navy  plans  for  the  properties.  Reportedly, 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  sell  to  a  large  arms 
corporation  some  of  the  land  and  buildings. 

In  another  column  on  this  page  is  found 
the  Curtis  report  as  released  in  Washington 
Saturday. 

What  the  county  organization  hopes  for  Is 
a  flood  of  letters  from  Clay  citizens  to  our 
two  U.S.  Senators,  Cxtrtis  and  Hrttska,  and 
our  Congressmen.  Later,  perhaps,  a  local 
delegation  will  be  sent  to  Washington. 

At  this  time,  the  brunt  of  the  activity  is 
centered  in  the  committee  which  called  the 
meeting:  Attorneys  John  Sulllcan,  S.  W. 
Moger,  and  J.  T.  Blassle;  Dale  Thomas,  James 
Stych,  and  R.  R.  Byrklt. 

Volunteer  conunltteemen  were  also  named 
at  the  Monday  night  meeting.  They  are 
Demas  Grless  and  Dale  Pope.  Sutton:  Gerald 
Stahl,  Harvard;  Vernon  Grummert,  Edgar; 
Howard  Hanson,  Fairfield;  Fred  Ellermeier, 
Glenvll;  Melvln  Salmon,  Trumbull;  Jack 
Hubbell,  Deweese;  Lyle  Hinrlchs,  Inland; 
Herbert  Johnson,  Ong;  Wayne  Erlckson. 
SaronvUle;  and  Jack  Peshek,  Fairfield. 

The  number  of  acres  Involved  total  48,- 
752.77,  of  which  42,747.53  are  in  Clay  County. 

Whether  two  section  areas  on  the  east  are 
presently  involved,  with  a  three-section  area 
with  29  sections.  Is  speculation.  But  If  the 
land  is  held  to  quarter  sections,  it  would 
mean  80  to  116  additional  farm  families  on 
o\ir  farm  lands  if  sales  are  confined  to 
quarter-section  tracts. 

The  Important  thing  at  this  time,  as  the 
count3rwide  committee  sees  It,  is  for  as  many 
citizens  to  write  as  many  letters  as  they  can 
to  Senators  Hsvska  and  Cuhtis;  to  Congress- 
men Weaves,  Brock,  McGinlzt,  and  Cun- 
ningham. 

Senator  Cttrtis  Suggests  Plaw  tor  Naval 
AMMUNmoN  Depot  Lands — Buildings  to 
Industrt;  Small  Tracts  for  New  Owner- 
ship Operation 

Washington  dispatches  to  Nebraska  news- 
papers from  Ssnator  Curtis  Monday  told  how 


the  Senator  was  working  toward  a  plan  for 
using  naval  ammunition  depot  lands  and 
buildings.  He  offers  a  four-point  program 
that  should  be  satisfactory  to  citizens  of  the 
area  generally  telling  the  Navy  Department 
his  plan  is  the  result  of  personal  reactions 
presented   to  him   by  citizens   affected. 

He  urges  the  Navy  Department  to  con- 
sider: 

Any  land  or  buildings  which  will  not  be 
used  by  the  Navy  be  made  available  for  farm- 
ing and  Industry. 

Farm  land,  when  coffered  for  sale  or  leas- 
ing should  be  in  parcels  suitable  for  indivi- 
dual family-sized  operations. 

Former  owners  to  be  given  every  possible 
consideration. 

Study  the  problem  of  making  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  from  Income  producing  prop- 
erty which  may  be  leased  by  the  Navy. 

Senator  Cttrtis  said  he  has  been  informed 
that  only  300  acres  of  land  is  being  offered 
for  sale  at  present. 

He  also  states  definite  plans  have  been 
announced  for  the  closing  of  the  vast  In- 
stallation, which  wa^  commissioned  in  1943, 
covering  some  85.000  acres  of  farm  land  in 
Adams  and  Clay  Coim  ties.  Not  all  of  the  land 
Is  used  by  the  Navy  and  a  number  of  farm- 
ing operations  are  now  being  carried  on  by 
leaseholders. 

S.  1630 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
quire the  disposal  of  certain  surplus  land 
for  use  in  the  production  of  crops  through 
the  operation  of  family-type  farms,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representativta  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrens  aa»emhled,  That  (a) 
section  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnlstratlve  Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
484)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  (1)  Any  tract  of  land  exceeding  two 
thousand  acres  in  area  which  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  siir])Ius  property  may  be 
disposed  of  only  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  If  the  major 
portion  of  such  tract  (A)  has  been  devoted 
to  the  production  of  crops  before  its  acquisi- 
tion, or  during  its  ownership  or  control,  by 
any  executive  agency,  and  (B)  is  suitable 
for  use  in  the  production  of  crops. 

"(2)  Before  disposal,  any  such  tract  shall 
be  divided  into  sepaiate  parcels,  no  one  of 
which  may  exceed  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  area,  in  such  manner  as  to  provide 
the  maximum  practicable  number  of  parcels 
suitable  for  use  In  the  production  of  crops 
through  the  operation  of  family-type  farms. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  such  tract  includes 
land  acquired  by  an  executive  agency  after 
January  1,  1940,  from  one  or  more  private 
owners  who,  before  such  acquisition,  used 
that  land  chiefly  for  the  production  of  crops 
in  the  operation  of  family-type  farm.s,  the 
boundaries  of  the  separate  parcels  of  land 
into  which  such  tract  is  divided  pursuant 
to  pcu'Bgraph  (2)  shall  conform  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  farms  which  existed  at  the  time  of  their 
acquisition  by  such  executive  agency.  In 
the  disposal  of  any  parcel  of  land  the  bound- 
aries of  which  are  so  determined,  appropri- 
ate notice  of  the  proposed  disposal  thereof 
shall  be  given  by  publication  made  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admlnlis- 
trator.  The  former  owner  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  any  such  parcel  shall  be  entitled  to 
purchase  that  parcel,  at  any  time  within  90 
days  after  publication  of  such  notice,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  fair  market  value  thereof 
for  use  in  the  production  of  crops,  as  de- 
termined by  appraisal  made  in  conformity 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator.   As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 


'former  owner'  means  the  person  or  persons 
from  whom  the  major  portion  of  any  parcel 
of  land,  or  any  interest  therein,  was  ac- 
quired by  an  executive  agency;  or  If  any 
such  person  is  deceased,  his  spouse,  if  liv- 
ing; or  if  such  spouse  is  also  deceased,  one 
or  more  of  his  natural  or  adopted  children. 
If  no  former  owner  purchases  any  such  par- 
cel within  the  prescribed  period  of  time,  that 
parcel  may  be  disposed  of  ptirstiant  to  para« 
graph  (4). 

"(4)  Any  parcel  of  land  contained  in  any 
such  tract  which  is  not  subject  to.  or  dis- 
posed of  ptirsuant  to,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  may  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  after 
advertisement  for  bids,  to  any  one  individual, 
or  to  a  husband  and  wife,  or  to  a  parent 
and  one  or  more  natural  or  adopted  children. 

"(6)  No  individual  who  has  acquired  by 
any  means  an  interest  in  any  parcel  of  land 
which  has  been  disposed  of  pursxiant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  eligible  to  acquire 
through  any  transfer  made  under  this  sub- 
section any  interest  in  any  other  such  parcel 
contained  in  any  tract  of  land  If  that  other 
parcel  is  situated  leas  than  three  miles  from 
any  such  parcel  in  which  that  individual 
previously  has  acquired  an  Interest. 

"(Q)  Each  instrument  executed  for  the 
tnuufer  of  any  parcel  of  land  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be 
effective  to  insure  that  for  a  period  of  not 
leas  than  five  years  after  the  execution  of 
that  instrument  that  parcel  will  not  be  used 
for  purpoeea  other  Uuui  the  production  of 
crops  and  use«  incidental  thereto." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yesterday  the  E)e- 
partment  of  Commerce  announced  that 
4,362,000  people  were  still  out  of  work  in 
March. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  domestic 
failure  of  this  administration  is  its  re- 
fusal to  deal  adequately  with  this  high 
plateau  of  imemployment  which  blocks 
our  economic  recovery.  For  not  only 
have  its  economic  policies  restricted  our 
productive  growth  but.  even  more  seri- 
ously, they  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
human  problems  of  economic  lag — the 
problems  facing  men  and  women  who 
are  out  of  work  for  a  sustained  period 
of  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  again  in- 
troduced this  year,  as  in  1954  and  195&— 
and  Joined  this  year  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1. 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
CaseI.  and  31  other  cosponsors — pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  increase 
the  coverage  and  establish  nationwide 
minimum  standards  for  the  payment  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
both  as  to  amoimt  and  duration.  The 
average  person  out  of  a  job  today,  if  he 
receives  any  benefits  at  all  imder  the 
present  system  of  limited  coverage,  is 
required  to  support  his  family  while 
looking  for  a  new  job  on  an  average 
benefit  check  of  $31  per  week.  Obvi- 
ously, this  cannot  be  done.  According  to 
a  University  of  Michigan  survey,  about 
44  percent  of  these  imemployed  workers 
have  at  least  some  savings  on  which 
they  can  draw  during  an  emergency,  but 
the  savings  will  not  last  long.  About  23 
percent  are  forced  to  take  help  from  rel- 


atives: about  6.5  percent  must  fall  back 
on  help  from  public  relief  and  wrtfare 
agencies. 

Moreover,  even  this  inadequate  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  law  lasts,  in 
some  States,  for  less  than  90  days.  Some 
attempt  was  made  last  year,  and  again 
this  year,  to  enact  an  emergency  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Last  year  I  offen-d.  as  a  part 
of  the  bill  for  Federal  mlnonum  stand- 
ards, a  program  of  temporary  benefKs 
which  would  tide  the  jobless  workers  over 
until  Uve  permanent  progriim  could  be- 
come eflective.  Unfortunately,  both  the 
temporary  program  and  the  permanent 
amendments  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  which  were  in  that  bill 
were  sidetracked  in  favor  of  an  admin- 
istration-backed bill,  which  simply  per- 
mitted each  State  legislature,  if  it  so 
wished,  to  use  its  amn  resources  or  credit 
to  extend  its  own  benefit  period  by  up 
to  50  percent. 

That  biU  did  nothing  for  the  great 
bulk  of  our  unemployed  workers.  It  did 
little  to  restore  purchasing  power.  It 
was  wholly  inadequate  even  as  an  emer- 
gency bilL 

On  April  1  that  bill  was  scheduled  to 
expire,  and  a  valiant  effort  was  made  to 
substitute  a  more  meaningful  measure. 
On  March  9,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McNamaraI  and  17  other  Senators, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  an  emergency  unemployment 
extension  program  oi  much  wider  scope 
than  the  one  which  was  adopted  last 
year.  Thirty-eight  Senators  voted  for 
this  program.  Then,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  52  to  32.  the  Senate  adopted 
an  ameivdment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  LMr.  McCarthy]  which 
would  have  made  some  slij;ht  improre- 
ment  in  the  measure  undtr  considem- 
tion.  But  even  this  token  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  existence  erf  a  serious  un- 
employment insurance  problem  was  re- 
jected by  the  conference  committee,  and 
we  now  have  a  temporary  bill  under 
which  no  person  who  exhausts  iiis  bene- 
fits after  April  1  can  have  them  extended 
unle.ss  the  State  voluntarily,  with  no  help 
from  the  Federal  Government,  is  able 
to  and  does  take  some  action. 

If  the  temporary  bill  I  introduced  last 
year,  or  the  McNamara  bill,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  this  year,  had  been  enacted,  it 
would  temporarily  extend  the  coverage, 
raise  the  benefits,  provide  for  a  sub- 
stantially extended  duration  of  benefits, 
aiKl  be  a  reasonably  adequate  stopgap 
solution  for  the  unemployment  crisis 
we  face  today. 

But  we  need  more  than  stopgap  so- 
hitions.  The  inequities  and  inadequacies 
of  our  unemplojrment  compensation  sys- 
tem preceded  this  emergency;  and  they 
will  long  outlive  it.  if  Congress  does  not 
correct  them  now.  If  the  system  is  not 
now  adequate  to  the  test  of  the  current 
reeession.  it  wiU  not  be  adeqizate  for  any 
future  recession.  If  it  offers  Kttle  hrtp 
to  unemployed  workers  and  their  credi- 
tors now,  it  win  offer  them  no  more  help 
in  better  times. 

I  therefore  urge  that  this  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  make  it  a  primary  order  of 
business  to  enact  a  law  which  will  give 


to  every  un«nployed  man  and  woman, 
who  is  seriously  seeking  work,  a  >obl^s 
insurance  payment  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  his  we^ly  wage — up  to  a  maxi- 
TOVBCti  of  two-thirds  of  the  average  wage 
in  his  State — and  continue  that  E>ay- 
ment  up  to  a  uniform  maximum  of  39 
week& 

This  will  restore  our  unemployment 
compensation  system  to  the  rx)le  it  was 
intended  to  play  in  the  life  oC  our  econ- 
omy and  in  the  life  of  oar  jobless  work- 
ers. Instead  of  perpetuating  the  weak- 
nesses and  inequities  of  the  present  jhto- 
gram.  this  will  remove  them.  Instead  of 
widening  the  gaps  in  employers'  taxes 
in  the  various  States,  it  win  narrow  them. 
Instead  of  delaying  rehef  while  legisla- 
tors debate  and  lawyers  argue,  it  will  pat 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  unem- 
ployed. In  short,  it  offers  a  nationwide 
solgutioo.  for  aU  States,  for  a  national 
problem. 

The  House  trf  Representatives  has 
begtm  hearings  upon  this  biU.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  f<^ow  suit;  and  I  hope 
that  a  measure  may  be  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident before  another  stopgap  measure  is 
necessary  and  before  our  unemployment 
rolls  grow  even  larger. 

But  we  cannot  wait  for  the  President 
to  act.  for  he  has  already  made  it  dear 
tiiat  he  does  not  shiare  our  concern,  and 
that  he  wants  to  leave  this  problem  to 
the  States.  We  caimot  wait  for  the 
States  to  act,  for  the  fear  of  an  unequal 
tax  burden  has  prevented  them  from 
meeting  these  standards  since  they  were 
first  urged  by  the  President  some  6  years 
ago.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  take 
appropriate  steps. 

There  will  be  objections  to  this  legisla- 
tion; there  will  be  powerful  forces 
against  it.  But  to  do  less  would  be  to 
fail  in  our  basic  respoasibility  to  a  group 
of  felk>w  Americans  wiiose  plight  bears 
comparison,  in  its  desperation  and  need, 
to  any  the  world  over. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
fioor. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  under  the 
previous  order  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjouin  until  Friday,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.),  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  Fri- 
day. April  10,  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  a.  1959 : 

rte^LOMATXC    USD    FoaOSH    SSBVKS 

To    be    Amhens<taxB    BctmoRlteary    axxl 
PtanlpoCentUry    at    ttm    United    Stetea    ai 
America  to  the  countries  taHticated: 
CaH  W.  Strom,  otf  Iowa,  to  BoUviSb 
rails  O.  Brlggs.  at  Maine,  to  Greece. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  diaries  W.  Holland,  Jr.,  pMLstor, 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  of- 
fered the  fcdkiwing  prayer: 

Jesus  said.  Jolon  14:  16:  I  vnU,  pray  the 
Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you 
forever. 

Completely  righteous  and  omnipotent 
Father  God.  ns  we  pause  to  invoke  Thy 
guidance  upon  tiiis  group,  teach  us  to 
pray. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  prom- 
ised the  presence  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  Thy  children. 

Spirit  of  the  living  God.  fall  fresh  on 
those  who  have  made  Thee  Lord  and 
Master  of  their  lives.  We  thank  Thee, 
God.  that  we  can  feel  and  depend  on  His 
presence  in  our  midst. 

Teach  us  as  we  study  and  work  to- 
gether to  know  His  perfect  will. 

These  requests  and  thanks  we  offer 
through  Thy  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, informing  the  Hoiise  that  on  the 
following  dates  the  President  approved 
and  signed  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  March  23,  1959: 
HJl.  2260.  An  act  to  extend  the  Induction 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  March  28,  1959: 
H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint    reaolutlon    to   provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Rot»ert  V.  Fleming 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institntion;  and 

H.R.  1776.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  28,  1968,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

On  March  31.  1959: 
H.R.  2294:  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ellia 
Timber  Co.:  and 

HJB.  5640.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  individuals  may  continue 
to  receive  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

On  April  S.  1959 : 
H.R.  5247:  An  act  to  increase  the  author- 
ized   maximum    expenditure   for    tlie    flscsJ 
year  1S)69  under  the  special  milk  program. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sui>commit- 
tee  No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  may  be  peimiUed  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  guiUeinan  from  Mas- 
■achuaetts? 

There  was  no  objcctioo. 
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TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  special 
oiders  obtained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sixes],  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  IMr.  Metcalf],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gborce  P. 
Miller] ,  for  today,  be  transferred  to  Fri- 
day, April  10. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker,    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Pi-iday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNIST  SUPPRESSION  OP 
INDEPENDENCE  MOVEMENTS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bloody  suppression  of  the  movement  for 
Independence  in  Tibet  has  once  again 
dramatically  and  tragically  demon- 
strated to  the  world  the  essential  nature 
of  the  Communist  movement. 

Just  as  in  Hungary  and  in  Lithuania, 
a  proud  and  freedom-loving  people  are 
being  systematically  trampled  under  by 
this  tyrannical  movement  which  can 
brook  no  opposition. 

The  leader  of  the  Tibetan  religion  has 
been  driven  from  his  country  and  the 
holy  religious  places  have  been  shelled 
and  badly  damaged. 

Religion,  tradition,  human  values 
mean  nothing  to  the  small  dedicated 
clique  which  rules  Red  China.  The 
values  which  we  hold  dear  are  to  them 
outmoded  shibboleths  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  progress  and  must  be 
brushed  aside. 

Tragic  though  this  present  Communist 
aggression  may  be,  it  hao  had  one  helpful 
effect  in  that  it  has  brought  home  to  the 
imcommitted  nations  of  Asia  the  fate 
that  communism  holds  for  them  if  they 
succumb  to  the  blandishments  of  its 
leaders. 

Tibet  has  two  lessons  for  us  in  free 
America. 

The  first  is  that  the  essence  of  com- 
munism does  not  change  and  is  antago- 
nistic to  our  way  of  life  without  respect 
for  the  individual,  our  reverence  for  re- 
ligion, and  our  regard  for  free  institu- 
tions. 

The  second  and  more  crucial  lesson  for 
us  is  the  warning  implicit  in  the  Chinipse 
action  that  we  must  look  to  our  own  Re- 
sources and  strengthen  them  in  evfery 
particular  in  order  to  succeed  in  ^ur 
struggle  against  communism. 


r 


Militarily,  politically,  and  socially,  we 
must  do  eversrthing  in  our  power  to  in- 
sure our  continued  progress  as  a  nation 
and  thereby  show  to  all  nations  the 
capacity  of  our  system  to  surpass  the 
efforts  of  the  totalitarians. 


REDUCTION    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN'S 
ANNUAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  news  is  more  disturbing  to  our 
American  taxpayers  than  to  read  In  to- 
day's press  that  Great  Britain's  annual 
budget  includes  nearly  $1  billion  in  tax 
cuts. 

This  kind  of  news  from  overseas  is  fur- 
ther aggravating  to  our  wage  earners  in 
view  of  the  disheartening  reports  from 
here  in  Washington  that  tax  relief  for 
the  taxpayers  in  this  country  will  not  be 
possible  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  already  heavily  burdened 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  have 
a  right  to  gripe.  They  have  a  right  to 
begrudge  the  Britons  their  tax  relief. 
They  have  a  right  to  ask:  How  can  the 
British  reduce  taxes  while  we  cannot? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  know  that  as  a  result  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  we  have  less- 
ened the  military  and  civilian  expendi- 
tures in  some  of  these  countries  with  the 
result  that  their  budgets  show  a  sur- 
plus while  ours  reflects  a  continuing 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  there  are  great 
merits  to  our  foreign  aid  program,  it 
should  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  not  to  produce  surpluses  in  foreign 
budgets  so  that  our  foreign  friends  can 
enjoy  tax  relief  while  our  citizens  con- 
tinue to  be  soaked  with  more  and  more 
taxes. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  DISTRESSED 
AREAS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article  en- 
titled "I  Had  To  Go  on  Welfare") 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  we  have  thousands 
of  unemployed  from  the  distressed  areas 
of  our  coimtry  and  I  am  placing  \n  the 
Record  a  breadwinner's  own  story,  "I 
Had  To  Go  on  Welfare."  as  set  forth 
recently  in  the  Detroit  Times  and  pub- 
lished without  advance  knowledge  or 
participation  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  It  clearly  sets  forth  the  de- 
termination of  an  agency  to  do  an  effec- 
tive job  in  guarding  public  funds  and  at 
the  same  time  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
unfortunate  citizen.    The  department  of 


welfare  in  the  city  of  Detroit  Is  in  the 
able  hands  of  its  general  superintendent, 
Daniel  J.  Ryan,  under  the  welfare  com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  referred  to 
above  follows: 

BmxADWiNNm'B  Own  Stobt:  I  Had  To  Go  on 
Wkltake 

S«ven  hundred  and  four  East  Jefferson 
Avenue.  The  numbers,  dimly  seen  above 
the  entrance  to  the  dark,  forbidding  build- 
ing, proclaim  that  this  Is  It — Welfare  De- 
partment. Central  Intake — the  last  hope. 

Inhaling  deeply.  Imagining  this  to  be  your 
last  breath  of  fresh  air,  you  shove  the  door 
open  and  walk  in.  Although  you  got  out  of 
bed  early — 5:30  a.m. — to  avoid  a  long  line, 
you  find  others  have  already  arrived.  Prom 
the  single  barred  window  marked  "Informa- 
tion" the  line  extends  back  to  the  entrance 
and  then  reverses  Itself,  turns  and  continues 
across  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

Tou  place  yourself  at  the  end  and  get  set 
for  the  endless  wait.  But  It  Isn't  too  long. 
Before  opening  time.  8  a.m..  the  "Informa- 
tion girl."  a  perfect  characterization  of 
someone's  grandmother,  gray-haired,  bent, 
and  seemingly  senile,  collects  the  application 
cards,  numbers  each,  and  sends  the  appli- 
cants to  their  seats,  efflclently  erasing  the 
line  In  something  less  than  15  minutes. 

Promptly  8  the  loudspeakers  begin  sum- 
moning clients.  Some  are  instructed  to 
come  to  window  2,  or  window  4;  others,  not 
so  directed,  seem  to  know  where  to  go- 
pushing  through  a  swinging  gate  next  to  the 
windows,  disappearing  somewhere  beyond. 

TUIE   MATTEBS    NOT 

You've  barely  had  time  to  drink  in  the  at- 
mosphere: the  high  celling,  the  dirty  walls, 
the  subdued  conversation,  when  your  name 
is  called — "Report  to  window  3."  At  the 
window  you  produce  papers  and  birth  certifi- 
cates, you  were  told  to  bring,  and  swear  that 
statements  therein  are  true,  having  some 
difficulty  shifting  hat  and  overcoat  and 
bundle  of  documents  before  raising  your 
right  hand.  The  clerk,  pleasant  and  cour- 
teous, sends  you  back  to  your  seat  to  await 
still  another  call. 

In  the  coming  weeks  you  are  going  to 
spend  many  hours  here,  becoming  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  room  and  its  occupants. 
One  day  you  will  wait  from  7:30  in  the  morn- 
ing till  3.30  in  the  afternoon  before  being 
Interviewed  by  your  "worker" — the  Interview 
taking  up  bu'.  15  minutes  time.  But  time 
matters  not — you  have  plenty — what  does 
matter,  the  thoughts  you  can't  put  out  of 
your  mind,  remain  to  constantly  gnaw  and 
nag  at  yoiir  being. 

You  will  study  these  people,  people  on  wel- 
fare, unfortunate  people — and  you  are  one 
of  them.  You  can't  look  down  upon  them 
as  Inferior  beings  as  you  once  might  have; 
they,  like  you.  probably  don't  like  being  a 
welfare  case,  would  be  just  as  willing  to  work 
and  make  their  own  way  If  they  possibly 
could. 

NOT  HAPPT,  NOT  SAO 

One  thing  is  apparent  about  each  of 
them,  and  that  Is  the  acceptance  of  their 
situation.  They  appear  neither  happy  nor 
sad.  Nor  desperate.  You  feel  they  are  here 
because  this  Is  the  only  honest  way  left  for 
them  to  put  food  on  their  tables;  the  last 
decent  way  to  allow  their  families  to  exist. 

You  wonder  what  direction  they  woxild 
take  if  welfare  help  didn't  exist.  These  peo- 
ple are  rational,  they  are  not  hungry:  their 
children  do  not  cry  for  food.  Hungry  jjeo- 
ple  In  other  ages  have  reacted  differently, 
have  tossed  aside  fear,  and  driven  by  hunger 
to  Irrational  deeds,  have  revolted.  Hungry 
people  In  this  age,  in  less  humane  cotin- 
trlee,  have  been  forced  to  accept  conunu- 
nism  •  •   •  further    conjecture   along   this 
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line  Is  tanponriry  kntcmipted  by  the  kmd- 
speaker. 

Your  naoas  la  caUcd  aad  you  ar*  met  at 

the  gate  by  your  worker  and  escorted  to  his 
desk  In  a  huge  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

When  you  first  applied  for  relief  yt>u  were 
given  an  appllcatloa  bhuik — four  pages — 
and  a  full  sheet  ItetlLng  required  documents 
and  ecrtlflcates.  Ths  appilcatloB.  wl>eu 
completed,  thoroughly  uncovers  your  cns- 
ployment  and  financial  history  for  the  past 
10  years. 

The  required  papers  Include  birth  certifi- 
cates for  each  member  of  your  family,  mar- 
riage license  and  certificate,  service  discharge 
papers,  flnanclfil  statements  as  well  as  a 
form  to  be  completed  by  your  bank,  a  decla- 
ration of  resources,  proof  of  re&ldence  for 
each  month  during  the  past  2  years,  utility 
and  any  other  bills,  a  form  to  be  completed 
by  your  last  employer,  social  Recurity  cards 
for  yourself  and  wife,  and  MESC  Identifica- 
tion and  forms. 

While  your  worker  examines  the  docu- 
ments, you  have  time  to  examine  the  room. 
Room  106  extends  the  full  length  of  the 
building  at  the  rear;  possibly  100  by  75 
feet.  One  end  Is  framed,  giving  the  Impres- 
sion that  In  former  years  It  may  havT  been 
an  auditorium  with  the  framed  end  a  stagw. 

Approximately  75  desks  occupy  the  area 
now  and  the  workers  manning  these  desks 
seem  bosUy  undisturbed  by  the  claastcal 
FM  music  emitted  by  the  hi-fi  rig  set  up 
near  the  stage  end  of  the  room.  Better 
times  may  have  been  had  in  this  room,  but 
not  better  music. 

The  papers  examined  with  a  minimum  of 
questions,  your  worker  informs  you  that  It 
will  be  necessary  to  visit  the  employment 
and  medical  department  on  the  second  floor, 
and  your  wife  Is  also  given  an  appointment 
for  possible  employment — "bring  her  with 
you  next  week." 

EMERCENCT    FOOD   ORDER 

It  is  explained  that,  having  three  chU- 
dren.  you  are  eligible  for  an  emergency  food 
order  of  $22  a  week,  but  ha\'tng  dechired 
$20  cash,  the  food  order  thU  week  will  be 
for  $3.  The  home  mortgage  pajrments  will 
not  be  paid  by  the  welfare  department  at 
this  tiuM — "we  can't  take  action  until  your 
home  Is  foreclosed. "  The  same  Is  true  of 
gas  and  electric  bills— "if  you  get  a  shutoff 
notice,  bring  It  In,  well  have  5  days  to  work 
on  it." 

The  Impression  ts  that  this  Is  a  tempo- 
rary procedure,  that  after  a  more  extensive 
investigation  your  case  will  be  opened,  and 
if  aU  requirements  are  in  order,  you  wUl  b« 
accepted  and  better  arrangenaents  can  b« 
expected. 

Ifext  stop.  emplo3rment  and  medical  sec- 
tion, secortd  floor.  There  are  more  people 
here  than  scats;  an  overcrowded,  poorly  ven- 
tilated room.  6ome  sre  leaning  against  the 
walls,  others  standing  In  ^he  entrance  hall. 

As  you  wait,  anxiety  comes.  You  want 
employment,  bnt  what  wiU  be  offered?  A 
demeaning  Job.  lacking  dimity  and  oOering 
substandard  pay?  You  are  willing  to  work, 
but  working  decently  you  also  expect  to  be 
paid  decently,  to  earn  a  respectable  living  for 
your  family. 

An  unwelconM  posstbUity  filters  hito  yovir 
thoughts — that  yoa  will  be  asked  to  sceep« 
a  Job  in  a  car  wash,  or  with  a  snow -clearing 
crew.  It  U  unUkely  that  Jobs  avmilabls  bers 
will  require  a  college  education. 

True,  you  don't  have  a  degree.  Just  2  years 
college,  the  greater  ptirt  received  while  In 
service,  and  hnposslble  to  verify.  So  you  will 
take  wbatersr  Is  offered,  being  in  no  position 
to  be  choosy. 

A  seat  Is  Tscsted  nesr  you  and  you  find 
yourself  near  a  disgruntled,  talkatlre  indi- 
vidual, shabbUy  drvssed  eren  for  these 
surroundings,  and  unshaven.  His  remarks 
are  directed  at  no  one  In  particular. 


He  seems  to  be  a  chronfe  compteta»  and 
his  comphiint  now  Is  against  the  long  wait — 
"l>ef w  e  this  depruseion  you  never  spent  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  waiting;  now  It's  more 
nkely  a  full  day." 

It  Is  dlflhrnlt  to  decide  whether  he  Is  bitter 
toward  the  welfare  department  or  the  new- 
comers to  the  welfare  ranks.     Probably  both. 

This  man  undonbtedly  represents  the  small 
percentage  of  welfare  recipients  which  has 
lately  become  the  target  of  the  ire  of  "Tax- 
payer" and  "Citizen"  and  "Worker"  writing 
their  abusive  and  ofttlmes  inaccurate  letters 
to  the  editor. 

You  are  relieved  when  a  clerk  announces 
that  it  Is  lunch  time,  "no  business  transacted 
until  1  o'clock."  You  won't  be  forced  to 
listen  to  the  whining  voice,  and  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  will  be  Invigorating  and  most 
welcome. 

Outside,  a  half  snow,  half  rain  fails  to 
drive  you  back  into  the  building.  Lunch 
would  cost  about  75  cents  and  you  are  hun- 
gry— but  75  cents  will  buy  about  a  gallon  of 
milk,  so  food  is  put  out  of  mind.  A  walk  up 
Woodward  Avenue  and  a  check  of  civil  service 
Job  openings  in  the  CIty-Couuty  Building. 
NoUiing  available  unless  a  bachelor  or  master 
degree  is  possessed.  A  stop  at  the  University 
of  Detroit  Dental  Clinic  seeking  a  much- 
needed  appointment  for  the  10-  and  12-year- 
olds.  Disappcintment  again — a  wait  of  at 
least  6  months  is  necessary — aching  teeth 
refuse  to  be  ignored  that  long. 

Shortly  after  1.  hungry,  but  somewliat  re- 
freshed, you  are  interviewed;  the  usual  Job 
appUcation  questions  result  in  the  informa- 
tion that  nothing  is  avsilable  at  present,  but 
a  part-time  job  may  be  secured  for  you 
sometime  in  the  future. 

A    CARD    rot     DOCTOR 

You  are  given  a  card  for  presentation  to 
the  doctor  and  are  called  Into  his  office  al- 
most immediately.  A  few  questions  and 
the  brusque  though  efficient-appearing  doc- 
tor signs  your  card  and  returns  you  to  your 
worker. 

You've  barely  had  time  to  notice  the  old- 
fashioned  furnishings  In  his  office,  and  the 
framed  certificate  signed  by  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, before  departing. 

Your  worker  is  bvisy  with  another  cUent. 
so  it  is  nearly  3  o'clock  t>efore  you  are  again 
called  to  his  desk.  A  few  more  questions 
and  a  repetition  of  previous  instructions  be- 
fore you  are  sent  upstairs  to  await  your 
check. 

Upstairs,  past  the  mezzanine,  you  find  an- 
other room  running  the  entire  length  o<  the 
building  along  the  front. 

In  anoUier  era  this  room  may  have  been  a 
gameroom,  or  more  likely,  a  grand  ballroom. 
The  south  wall  has  a  narrow  balcony  along 
its  full  length;  the  corners  of  the  north  wail 
each  boast  a  huge  archway  over  a  staircase 
leading  down  to  the  main  floor.  The  entire 
ceiling  Is  a  skyli^t. 

The  wire  cage  centered  against  the  north 
wall  is  the  Immediate  goal  of  every  welfare 
recipient.  Here,  cixeciu  and  bus  tickets  are 
dispensed.  Many  of  ths  familiar  green 
benches  are  unoccupied,  for  the  waiting  pe- 
riod is  not  so  long. 

It  takes  but  10  or  15  minutes  before  the 
punched  business  card  sent  up  by  your 
worker  is  translated  to  an  emergency  food 
check.  The  pajmiaster  calls  your  name, 
hands  over  your  dieek  and  two  bus  tickets, 
and  you  are  finished  for  the  day. 

TOU     TELL     TOUR     WIR 

After  several  dalays  you  hesitantly  inform 
your  wife  that  It  is  necessary  for  her  to  be 
interviewed  the  following  week.  You  know 
that  it  te  dfstastefol  to  her.  but  there  ts  no 
eoDiplEtlnt. 

The  day  before  your  appointment,  she 
makes  the  necessary  srrangMnsgts  for  a 
babysitter  and  deddss  which  doChes  she 
wUl  wear. 


In  a  humorous  effort  ytra  chMe  her  for 
srtectin^  8  skirt  and  sweater  of  some  vintage 
and  a  coat  somewliat  oWer,  "Why  not  yotir 
'Sunday  best' — or  etre  yoa  toeing  to  impress 
them  that  we're  realty  to  desperate  need?" 

Th©  straightforward  answer,  "They  might 
have  a  job  for  me,"  stops  further  attempts  at 
lenty. 

The  bus  ride  downtown  is  completed  in  al- 
most total  silence,  and  yon  reluctantly  seat 
your  partner  and  place  yoursetf  in  line. 

Back  beside  her,  after  having  your  card 
numbered,  you  find  her  determinedly  making 
the  best  of  it,  displaying  more  solicitude  for 
a  coughing  baby  than  for  herself. 

THE  FORMULA  IS  SIMPLE 

You  will  be  separated  from  your  wife 
shortly  after  being  called  to  your  worker's 
desk.  While  she  is  sent  through  the  employ- 
ment channels,  you  will  find  yourself  ques- 
tioned at  great  length  as  your  complete  file 
is  rechecked. 

At  this  time  you  are  told  that  it  won't  be 
necessary  to  come  in  the  following  week;  you 
have  received  a  pension  check  and  conse- 
quently will  not  be  eligible  for  a  relief  pay- 
ment. 

The  formula  is  quite  simple. 

For  example,  a  veteran  receiving  a  30-per- 
cent disability  compensation  check  ($55)  and 
having  a  weekly  food  allowance  of  $24,  would 
spend  $46  of  his  pension  in  a  2-week  period 
for  food,  and  would  receive  no  payment  from 
welfare.  The  following  week  the  $7  balance 
from  his  Government  compensation  would  be 
deducted  from  the  usual  $24  welfare  check. 
He  would  receive  sn  emergency  food  order  for 
$17  and  would  add  to  that  amount  the  cash 
balance  of  $7. 

This  brings  to  mind  one  other  pertinent 
financial  arrangement.  The  welfare  recipi- 
ent Is  not  required  to  repay  the  department. 
The  only  return  realized  by  the  Welfare  Ds- 
partment  is  whatever  income  tax  return  you 
have  coming.  You  will  be  required  to  sign  a 
statement  acknowledging  this  liability. 

It  is  shortly  before  10  when  ycu  are  re- 
united with  your  wife.  She  appears  some- 
what relieved  although  stlU  a  bit  nervous. 
She  is  agreeably  surprised  to  have  been 
treated  with  consideratioD;  she  confides  that 
she  had  expected  it  to  be  more  of  an  ordeaL 

Check  and  three  bus  tickets  received:  wives 
miist  be  considered  angels  and  able  to  fiy 
home — the  return  trip  is  in  a  hghter  and 
more  talkative  mood. 

Being  on  welfare  has  Its  humorous  side.  A 
humorous  secret  not  shared  with  the  kids. 

Any  reference  to  weMsre  In  the  news- 
papers will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  your 
pcu-tner  without  arousing  the  children's 
curiosity.  When  the  TV  script  calls  for  one 
of  the  actors  to  relate,  "ma  and  pa  were  en 
relief,"  sly  glances  wiU  be  exchanged. 

Somehow  there  is  a  stignia  attached.  You 
tell  yourself  It  Is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
it  is  not  degradation  you  tell  yourself,  if 
there  were  another  way  you  would  willingly 
accept  it.     It  is  not  your  fatilt. 

You  find  causes  for  It.  Politics.  The 
adnalnlstratlon.  Big  business.  Automation. 
Any  resson.  But  not  yourself.  Outwardly. 
But  it  Is  a  bravado  which  fails  to  completely 
convince.    A  defense  mecharUsm,  a  sham. 

Down  deep  3^ou  realise  that  you  have  failed 
somewhere.  The  failure  is  you.  You  know 
It  and  your  wife  knows  it.  You  cannot  hide 
it  from  her.  So  you  attempt  to  cover  it 
with  a  false  humor  and  your  wife,  under- 
r<ft~1''^  somehow  finds  humor,  too. 

But  the  kids  don't  have  to  know.  So  they 
arc  spared  the  hnmor.  and  tl»e  failure,  and 
the  stlgjna.  attached  to  "being  on  welfare." 

Cashing  the  first  check  poses  a  problem. 
Having  iM>  car,  a  $24  load  of  groceries  can 
be  quite  a  burden.  Your  pride  dictates  that 
you  shop  "away  fronx  your  neighborhood." 
making  the  load  even  Bkore  difficult. 

To  save  possible  embarrassment,  you  call 
the  grocer  of  your  choice  and  inquire  as  to 
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the  procedure  followed  In  c—hlng  welfare 
orders.  Tou  learn  that  you  purchCM  what- 
ever amount  that  you  wish  and  a  credit  ellp 
will  be  Issued  for  the  balance. 

You  decide  to  pxirchase  $8  worth  of  gro- 
ceries, a  reasonable  load  to  be  carried  the 
10  or  12  blocks.  Tou  shop  for  the  same 
Items  you  ordinarily  shopped  for  while  em- 
ployed, with  few  exceptions. 

Now  you  buy  powdered  milk  to  mix  half 
and  half  with  regular  milk.  A  roast  or 
chicken  for  Sunday,  but  nothing  fancy. 
More  hambxirger  than  \isual.  Versatile,  it 
can  make  a  meal  of  spaghetti,  chill,  or  sand- 
wiches. No  extras — the  imprinted  food  order 
plainly  reads.  "For  essential  food  only." 

Bananas,  even  sale  priced  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  seem  a  Itizury  when  you  are  shop- 
ping for  "essential"  foods.  But  common 
sense  overrides  any  feeling  of  guilt  and  they 
go  into  yovir  cart. 

Remembering  the  letter  to  the  editor  In 
last  week's  paper  which  should  have  been 
signed  "Envious."  you  don't  even  think  of 
purchasing  cigarettes.  The  letter  had  stated 
you  could  easily  spot  the  lucky  welfare  shop- 
per. Best  cuts  of  meat,  etc..  to  be  sold  to 
friends  and  relatives,  while  the  welfare  fam- 
ily, presumably  rolling  in  lllgotten  money, 
lives    on    surplus    food    handouts. 

Your  groceries  are  checked  out  and  the 
check  fou'tlvely  handed  over  to  the  cashier. 
The  manager  or  head  cashier  Is  called  over  to 
complete  the  transaction. 

While  your  purchases  are  being  packaged, 
a  credit  slip  is  made  out  for  whatever  bal- 
ance you  have  coming.  The  delay  and  em- 
barrassment you  expected  fail  to  materialize, 
and  the  worst  part  of  the  shopping  trip  is 
yet  to  come — the  long  walk  home. 

The  department  of  welfare  has  lately  been 
the  subject  of  much  public  discussion,  most 
of  It  controversial.  An  unprejudiced  view- 
point would  undoubtedly  demonstrate  that 
the    department   is   doing   a   creditable   Job. 

The  majority  of  the  people  comprising  the 
work  force  are  doing  the  best  they  are  capable 
of  doing  under  adverse  conditions.  The  en- 
tire program  Is  hampered  by  a  high  turn- 
over rate  which  is  not  conducive  to  per- 
fection,  In   this  or   in   any  other   business. 

Since  the  first  week  of  January,  personal 
experience  has  brought  contact  with  various 
welfare  workers  each  week.  While,  without 
exception,  each  has  been  courteous  and  con- 
siderate, each  has  been  businesslike  and  im- 
personal. No  rudeness  has  been  noted — nor 
condescension.  They  have  a  Job  to  do,  it's 
as  simple  as  that. 

Honest  mistakes  have  been  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  made.  In  less  than  3  months 
this  particlular  case  was  twice  the  victim 
of  a  clerical  error. 

On  one  occasion  an  overpayment  was  made. 
Upon  discovery  a  readjustment  was  ordered 
and  the  proper  deduction  put  through  the 
following  week. 

Recently.  It  was  necessary  for  a  cartful  of 
groceries  to  be  replaced  on  the  grocer's 
shelves  because  the  food  order  lacked  the 
signature  of  a  welfare  department  official. 
This  occurred  on  a  late  Friday  afternoon, 
too  late  to  have  the  check  corrected  before 
the  weekend. 

It  is  unusual  to  have  bacon  and  eggs  for 
Sunday  dinner  and  ready-mixed  cake  In  place 
of  bread,  but  it  is  more  desirable  than 
hunger:  the  meal  itself  was  not  unpleasant, 
appetites  being  whetted  by  laughter  at  our 
comic  plight. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  which  have  been 
noted,  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  admir- 
ably serving  Its  purpose.  In  contrast  to  an- 
other aid  agency,  the  Michigan  Veterans 
Trust  Fund,  its  humane  attitude  stands  out. 

In  applying  for  aid  from  the  trust  fund, 
the  veteran  will  spend  a  full  day  waiting; 
will  be  under  the  surveillance  of  an  armed 
guard;  will  be  unable  to  smoke.  He  will 
most  likely  be  treated  curtly,  If  not  down- 
right dlacourteously. 


A  typist  here  was  pained  and  obviously  put 
out  because  a  veteran  with  a  servlce-ooa- 
nected  hearing  defect  had  difficulty  heating 
his  questions. 

Another  veteran,  his  arm  in  a  cast,  was 
virtxially  pushed  out  into  the  haU  with  the 
admonition,  "Oo  down  to  the  welfare,  we 
can't  help  you." 

I  have  spent  4  or  S  days  at  this  agency  and 
have  there  talked  to  scores  of  veterans.  They, 
too,  without  exception,  received  the  same 
advice  to  "go  down  to  the  welfare." 

There  are.  of  course,  some  who  have  been 
assisted,  but  the  percentage  must  be  ex- 
tremely small.  I  can  be  numbered  among 
the  fortunate  few,  having  been  aided  only 
after  a  protesting  letter  to  Governor  Wllllanu 
resulted  In  an  interview  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Lansing  headquarters  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

During  this  interview  I  had  a  run-in  with 
a  pompous  individual  of  the  local  office  who 
apparently  resented  the  fact  that  I  had  re- 
quested the  appeal. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  proposal  to  use  the  50-mll- 
llon-dollar  veterans'  fund  to  help  the  State 
out  of  Its  present  flnancial  difficulty  If  the 
result  were  left  to  the  decision  of  needy  vet- 
erans who  have  requested  aid. 

Besides  its  primary  purpose  of  giving  im- 
mediate aid  to  the  needy,  the  welfare  de- 
partment achieves  a  more  important  goal. 

It  is  an  immediate  bulwark  against  crime 
and  communism;  It  is  a  living  example  of 
the  disadvantages  of  socialism. 

E^'en  the  most  adamant  critic  of  welfare 
must  admit  that  the  man  receiving  assistance 
for  his  family  is  unlikely  to  turn  to  crime,  to 
rob  or  steal  to  put  food  on  his  table.  Neither 
is  he  a  likely  candidate  for  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Communist  recruiter,  whose 
propaganda  Is  more  deceiving  if  received 
while  the  stomach  is  empty  and  the  heart 
discouraged. 

The  Socialist  state  will  certainly  lose 
luster  in  the  eyes  of  the  welfare  recipient. 

Being  "on  welfare"  is  not  the  Utopian 
state.  It  is  neither  a  life  of  luxury  nor  a 
"milk  and  honey  affair."  It  Is  a  bfu-e  living, 
and  to  the  normal  man.  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement. 

A  small  minority  may  see  It  In  another 
light,  may  convince  themselves  that  the 
bare  existence  offered  by  welfare  Is  desirable 
when  compared  with  the  futility  of  their 
past.  They  may  look  back  upon  years  of 
honest  endeavor,  may  recall  the  bank  ac- 
count slowly  and  painfully  accrued  over  a 
period  of  years,  only  to  disappear  in  a  few 
short  months  of  adversity. 

The  cliche,  "the  poor  worklngman  hasnt 
a  chance."  will  ring  true  to  a  few.  These 
few  will  remain  as  permanent  welfare  cases, 
satisfied  with  their  lot.  These  few  will  be 
the  "do-nothings,"  the  cheaters  and  chlsel- 
ers  we  are  hearing  so  much  about  at  the 
present  time. 

Thankfully,  the  majority  will  not  be  so 
easily  satisfied.  The  honest,  average  per- 
son aided  by  welfare  will  be  thankful  for  the 
"helping  hand"  and  will  endeavor  to  help 
himself  when  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self. 

These  are  the  deserving,  the  majority, 
whom  It  is  unfair  to  brand  as  "welfare 
bums." 


BRITAIN  SLASHES  TAXES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  In 
a    morning    newspaper    the    headline 


"Britain  Slashes  Taxes."  In  reading  the 
story  I  got  the  definite  impression  that 
the  British  are  slashing  income  and  beer 
taxes  by  about  $1  billion  a  year.  That 
ought  to  make  those  who  voted  for 
the  suspension  of  Britain's  debt  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States  feel  real 
good,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
American  taxpayers  are  digging  deep  in 
their  pockets  to  find  the  money  today 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  the 
U.S.  Government  borrowed  to  provide 
Britain  with  billions  of  dollars  in  so- 
called  loans,  loans  that  are  uncollect- 
ible.   

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  calendar. 
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ACQUIRE  LAND  ALONG  MOUNT  VER- 
NON MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2228) 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional land  along  the  Mount  Vernon 
Memorial  Highway. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTENNIAL    OP    ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  4012) 
to  provide  for  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  related  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  reserve  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
ask  a  question  about  an  amendment 
which  I  understand  it  about  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  committee.  Could  the 
committee  indicate  to  the  Members  what 
this  amendment  will  do.  If  approved? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  this  amend- 
ment will  first  put  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  might  be  ex- 
pended. It  cannot  exceed  $200,000.  It 
will  also  provide  that  no  funds  from  any 
department  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Commission.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  will  be  covered, 
such  as  travel  and  any  other  expendi- 
tures, through  the  funds  within  the 
$200,000.  There  will  be  no  hidden  funds 
and  no  way  of  getting  money  from  a 
department,  outside  of  the  $200,000. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  other  words.  If  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  some  work  on  behalf  of  this  project, 
the  funds  of  the  Centennial  Commission 
will  be  charged  rather  than  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  is  no 
greater  friend  In  this  House  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  than  myself.  I  have  been 
a  recipient  of  the  services  of  one  of  them. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  all  is  located  in  the 
district  I  represent.  It  is  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  But  certainly 
the  economists  who  are  the  products  of 
these  colleges  would  never  agree  that  the 
way  to  spend  $200,000  is  for  a  centennial 
celebration.  If  we  want  to  spend  $200,- 
000,  let  us  get  some  milk  to  some  needy 
children,  or  spend  it  in  some  other  con- 
structive way.  I  cannot  sit  by  and  fail 
to  object  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
to  spend  $200,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
object? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


WATER  RESOURCES— SALT  FORK 
AND  PRAIRIE  DOG  TOWN  FORK. 
TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4405) 
to  authorize  'and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  \o  conduct  studies  and  ren- 
der a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing the  water  resources  of  the  Salt  Pork 
of  the  Red  River  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  March 
16  I  requested  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  On  March  18  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  on  March  23  I  had  his  reply 
to  that  letter,  through  his  assistant.  In 
View  of  my  letter  and  the  reply,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  copy  of  my  letter  and  the  copy  of  the 
Secretary's  letter  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
/       The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

CoNoaxss  or  thx  UNrrxD  States. 

House  or  Repsesentativks, 
Washington.  DC,  March  It,  1959. 
Hon.  Frko  A.  Beaton, 

Secretarjf  of  the  Interior,  Interior  Building, 
WaMhtngton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  SEcarrABT:  The  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  reported 
H.R.  440S  to  the  House  Calendar.  A  copy 
of  the  bill  and  report  are  attached  for  refer- 
ence. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  what  effect  this  bill. 
If  enacted  by  the  Congress,  might  have  on 
the  development  of  any  projects  In  Okla- 
homa, In  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Prairie 
Dog  Town  Fork  or  Salt  Fork.  I  call  special 
attention  to  the  present  activities  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Development  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  regard  to  the 
Mangum  project  on  Salt  Fork. 

I  want  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Texas,  and  if  enactment  of  the 
bill,  as  reported,  would  have  no  adverse  ef- 
fect on  any  potential  project  In  my  district. 
I  would  wish  to  withdraw  objection  to  the 
pending  measure. 

I  think  you  should  know  that  I  have 
proposed  an  amendment  which  would  make 
the  survey  applicable  to  the  total  drainage 


area  of  both  streams  in  both  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ToBT  Morris, 
Uemher  of  Congreaa. 

UJS.  Department  or  the  Intxrior, 

Office  or  the  Secret  art, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  23, 1959. 
Hon.  ToBT  Morris, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Morris:  Tour  letter  of  March  18 
asked  vvhat  effect  enactment  of  H.R.  4405 
might  have  on  the  development  of  projects 
downstream,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Mangum  project. 

We  believe  that.  If  H.R.  4405  is  enacted  into 
law,  the  immediate  requirement  will  be  a 
basin-type  reconnaissance  study,  which  will, 
among  other  things,  bring  together  data  on 
streamflow,  water  quality,  and  potential 
water  uses.  This  study  should  not  in  any 
way  be  In  conflict  with  or  delay  the  sched- 
uled Investigations  of  the  Mangum  project. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  expedite  the  col- 
lection of  data  which  will  be  needed  for  a 
report  on  the  Mangum  project,  since  we  must 
establish  the  adequacy  of  the  water  supply, 
and  the  possibility  of  future  upstream  devel- 
opment as  part  of  our  finding  of  feasibility. 

The  bill  authorizes  and  directs  us  only 
to  make  a  study  and  report.  Such  activities 
could  not  adversely  affect  any  proposed 
project.  Accordingly,  we  have  reported 
favorably  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  O.  Aandahl, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection  to  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  the  necessary  studies 
and  render  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
feasibility  of  developing  the  water  resources 
of  that  portion  of  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Salt  Fork  of  the  Red  River  lying  in  the 
State  of  Texas  and  that  portion  of  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Prairie  Dog  Town  Fork 
of  the  Red  River  lying  In  the  State  of 
Texas  for  furnishing  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies 
and  render  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
developing  the  water  resources  of  the 
Salt  Fork  and  the  Prairie  Dog  Town  Fork 
of  the  Red  River  in  the  State  of  Texas." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble.  

AMENDING  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  306)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
S08(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.8.C.  l&08(a)),  as  an>ended.  Is  amended  by 


amending  the  tenth  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "Insurance  shall  not  be  provided 
on  any  agricultural  commodity  In  any  county 
In  which  the  Board  determines  that  the  In- 
come from  such  commodity  constitutes  an 
unimportant  part  of  the  total  agricultural 
Income  of  the  county,  except  that  Insvirance 
may  be  provided  for  producers  on  farms 
situated  in  a  local  producing  area  bordering 
on  a  cotmty  with  a  crop-Insurance  program." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "tenth"  and  Insert 
"eleventh". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
object  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  more  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  in  designating 
counties  in  which  crop  insurance  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Present  provisions  of  the  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  provide  that  insurance  with 
respect  to  any  crop  shall  not  be  provided 
in  any  county  imless  written  applica- 
tions therefor  are  filed  covering  at  least 
200  farms  or  one-third  of  the  farms 
normally  producing  the  agricultural 
commodity. 

While  this  arbitrary  limitation  was 
valuable  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
crop-insurance  program,  it  has  now  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  has  placed  the 
program  within  rigid  limitations  which 
are  proving  most  imdesirable.  The 
amendment  made  by  this  bill  removes 
from  the  act  the  arbitrary  limitation  of 
200  producers  or  one-third  of  the  farms 
normally  producing  the  commodity,  and 
leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crop  In- 
surance Board  the  determination  as  to 
when  there  is  sufBcient  demand  for  crop 
insurance  in  a  county  to  warrant  the 
program  being  established  there. 

There  will  be  no  additional  cost  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation;  and  its  enact- 
ment might,  in  fact,  result  in  some  ad- 
ministrative savings  since  the  corpora- 
tion will  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
conducting  a  preliminary  insurance  pro- 
gram only  to  find  that  its  time  and  effort 
have  been  wasted  because  a  few 
farmers  less  than  the  required  200  have 
signed  up  for  the  insurance. 

This  bill  Is  identical  to  a  bill— H.R. 
13262 — which  was  favorably  reported  by 
my  committee  in  the  85th  Congress  and 
passed  the  House  on  August  23,  1958. 
Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  session,  it  was 
not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  has  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  of  the  House  Conmiittee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  bill  is  most  desirable.  Not  only 
will  it  provide  for  economies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  but  it  will 
at  the  same  time  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing crop  insurance  available  to  more 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Th«  bill  WM  ordered  to  b«  tngroued 
and  read  a  third  tlma,  waa  read  the  third 
time,  and  paeaed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider waa  laid  on  the  table. 


ZNCRBA8INO  PERIOD  FOR  COM- 
MENCINO  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUC- 
TION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4695) 
to  amend  section  108(a)  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  Increase  the 
period  In  which  actual  construction 
shall  commence  on  rights-of-way  ac- 
quired in  anticipation  of  such  construc- 
tion from  6  years  to  7  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bt  it  $noeted  by  tht  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Jtepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  o/ 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembted.  That  the 
Moond  tentanca  of  lUlMMtlon  (a)  of  lectlon 
108  of  title  2a  of  the  United  SUtee  Code  U 
amended  by  atrlking  out  "five  yean"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "MTen  yean". 

Sao.  a.  Each  agreement  entered  Into  before 
the  data  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  by  the 
Seentary  of  Commerce  and  a  State  highway 
department  under  authority  of  section 
110(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
lese,  or  section  108(a)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
Tide  for  actual  construction  of  a  road  on 
such  rights-of-way  within  a  period  of  seven 
yean  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
request  was  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ORGANIC  ACT 
OF  GUAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4603) 
to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  thereof,  to  be  sued. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  Vnittd  Statea  of 
ilmeHca  in  Conqreaa  aaaembXed,  That  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (M  Stat.  384,  48  U.S.C.  1421a)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  govern- 
ment of  Quam  shall  have  the  powers  set 
forth  In  this  Act,  shall  have  power  to  sue  by 
such  name.  and.  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  evidenced  by  enacted  law,  shall 
have  the  power  to  be  sued." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  the  words  "shall 
have  the  power  to"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "may". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BOY  SCOUTS  WORLD  JAMBOREE, 
PHIUPPINES,  19S9 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hit  296) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


to  lend  eertain  Army,  Naiy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with 
the  World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to 
be  held  In  the  Philippines  In  1960;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Inquire  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  private 
transportation  companies  who  would  be 
In  a  position  to  extend  special  rates 
comparable  to  those  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  for  transporting  these 
Boy  Scouts? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  am  not  Informed 
that  there  are  such,  but  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  this  bill  does  requlie  that 
the  Government  be  reimbursed  for  the 
expense.  I  would  not  know  what  the 
rate  charged  by  private  companies 
might  be. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  recognize  that  we  are 
all  very  much  Interested  in  the  Boy 
Scouts.  We  would  certainly  like  to  have 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  at  no 
expense  to  the  Government  transport 
these  Scouts.  However,  I  Just  wondered 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  private 
companies  who  would  like  to  compete  at 
the  same  cost. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  There  is  no  cost  to  the 
Government  at  all  here.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  are  undertaking  this 
and  giving  bond  that  all  of  our  property 
will  be  returned  and  that  there  will  be 
no  cost  to  the  Government;  but  there 
Is  no  reason  why  the  Boy  Scouts  cannot 
make  a  contract  with  an  individual  car- 
rier If  there  Is  one  able  to  provide  this 
transportation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  limited  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  or  may  foreigners 
be  transported? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  This  is  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  participate  in  the 
International  Jamboree. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrf.ss  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Defonse  Is  hereby  authorized. 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  lend  to  the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  for  the  use  and  accommodation 
of  the  approximately  five  hundred  Scouts, 
Scouters,  and  ofllolnls  who  are  to  attend  the 
World  Jamboree,  Boy  Scouts,  to  be  held  In 
the  Philippines  In  July  and  August  1959,  such 
tents,  cots,  blankets,  commissary  equipment, 
flags,  refrlgeratorn,  and  other  equipment  and 
services  as  may  b<s  necessary  or  useful  to  the 
extent  that  Itemn  are  in  stock  and  available 
and  their  issue  will  not  jeopardise  the  na- 
tional defense  program. 

(b)  Such  equipment  is  authorised  to  be 
delivered  at  such  time  prior  to  the  holding 
of  such  Jamboree,  and  to  be  returned  at  such 
time  after  the  close  of  such  jamboree,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  1>y  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and   the   National   Council,   Boy   Scouts   of 


Amerlea.  Ifo  tapense  shall  be  laeuirad  by 
the  United  ttatct  Oovernmsnt  for  the  dtltv- 
try,  return,  rehabilitation,  or  replaoemsnt  of 
such  equipment. 

(0)  The  flaoretary  of  Defense,  befon  deliv- 
ering such  property,  shall  take  from  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Boy  Soouta  of  Americ*.  good 
and  lufflctent  bond  for  the  safe  return  of 
such  property  In  good  order  and  condition, 
and  the  whole  without  expense  to  the  United 
SUtet. 

8m.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
hanby  authorised,  under  such  regulations  at 
he  may  prescrlt>e.  to  provide,  without  expanse 
to  the  United  States  Oovernment,  transpor- 
tation from  the  United  States  or  military 
commands  overseas,  and  return,  on  vessels 
of  the  military  sea  transportation  service  or 
aircraft  of  the  military  air  transportation 
service  for  (1)  those  Boy  ScouU.  Soouters 
and  officials  certified  by  the  National  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  repreaenting  the 
National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  at 
the  jamboree  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  and  (2)  the  equipment  and 
property  of  such  Boy  Scouts,  Scouters,  and 
officials  and  the  property  loaned  to  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Boy  ScouU  of  America,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  purauant  to  this  Act  to 
the  extent  that  such  transportation  wUl  not 
Interfere  with  the  requirements  of  military 
operations. 

(b)  Before  furnishing  any  transportation 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  take  from  the  National  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  a  good  and  sufllclent  bond 
for  the  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Nstlonal  Council.  Boy  ScouU  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  actual  cosU  of  transporutlon  fur- 
nished under  this  section. 

Skc.  3.  AmounU  paid  to  the  United  SUtes 
to  reimburse  It  for  expenses  Incurred  under 
the  first  section  and  for  the  actual  ooau  of 
transporutlon  furnished  under  aaotlon  2 
shall  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriations  or  funds  to  which  such  ex- 
penses and  COSU  were  charged  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  as  such  ap- 
propriations or  funds. 

8bc.  4.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  StaU.  no  fee  shall  be  collected 
for  the  application  for  a  passport  by  or  the 
Issuance  of  a  passport  to.  any  Boy  Scout. 
SoouUr.  or  ofltclal  who  U  certified  by  the 
National  Council.  Boy  ScouU  of  America,  aa 
represenUng  the  National  Council,  Boy 
Bcuuu  of  America,  at  the  jamboree  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  thU  Act. 

With  the  followlna  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  a,  line  39,  strike  "or  aircraft  of 
the  mlliury  air  transportation  service". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FIFTH  NATIONAL  JAMBOREE.  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hit  7)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  provide  eertain  service 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use 
at  the  Fifth  NaUonal  Jamboree  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 


America  in  Oomgreaa  aaiembled,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  hereby  authorised, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  lend  to  the  Boy  SoouU  of  America,  a  corpo- 
ration created  under  the  Act  of  June  IS,  I9ie, 
for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  ap- 
proxlmaUly  fifty  thousand  Scouts  and  of- 
ficials who  are  to  attend  the  Fifth  National 
Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to 
be  held  as  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  their 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  service  to  the  youth 
of  the  Nation  during  the  t)erlod  beginning 
In  June  1000,  and  ending  August  1080  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  such  tents,  coU, 
blankeU,  commissary  equipment,  flags,  re- 
frigerators, vehicles,  and  cither  equipment 
and  services  as  may  be  ne<:essnry  or  useful 
to  the  extent  that  Items  are  In  stock  and 
available  and  their  Issue  will  not  jeopardise 
the  national  defense  program. 

(b)  Such  equipment  Is  authorised  to  be 
delivered  at  such  time  prior  to  the  holding 
of  such  jamboree,  and  to  be  returned  at  such 
time  after  the  close  of  such  jamboree,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  National  CouncU,  Boy  ScouU 
of  America.  No  cx|)enne  shall  be  Incurred 
by  the  United  States  Oov«rnment  for  the 
delivery,  return,  rehabilitation,  or  replace- 
ment of  surh  equipment. 

(c)  The  Secretnry  of  Defense,  before  de- 
livering such  property,  shall  take  from  the 
Boy  ScouU  of  America  a  good  and  sufficient 
bond  for  the  safe  return  df  such  property 
In  good  order  and  condition,  and  the  whole 
without  expense  to  the  United  StaUs. 

Bxc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  hereby 
authorised,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  provide,  to  permit,  wl  .hout  expense  to 
the  United  States  Oovernment,  the  Boy 
ScouU  of  America  to  use  luch  portions  of 
the  unde"elo|)ed  lands  of  the  United  Statee 
Air  Porce  Academy  adjacent  to  such  encamp- 
ment as  may  be  necessary,  or  useful,  to  the 
extent  that  their  use  will  rot  Interfere  with 
the  activities  of  such  Academy,  and  will  not 
joopardlae  the  national  defense  program. 

Sic  3.  Be  It  further  enacted  that  the  vari- 
ous and  several  departmenu  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  are  hereby  ituthorlsed  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
their  Bocretarles  to  assist  the  Buy  Scouts  of 
America  in  the  currying  out  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  plans  for  the  colebratlon  of  their 
fiftieth  anniversary  and  Ute  Fifth  National 
Jamboree. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a.  line  a4.  strike  the  last  four  words 
and  on  line  as  strike  "linds"  and  Insert 
"services  and  portions  or  the  lands  and 
buildings". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LONGSHOREMEN'S 
AND  HARBOR  WORKERS'  COM- 
PENSATION ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  451) 
to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compen.satlon  Act,  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  compensation 
In  cases  where  third  persons  are  hable. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRAINING  OF  POSTMASTERS  UN- 
DER OOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
TRAINING  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4597) 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  postmasters 
tmdor  the  Government  Employees  Train- 
ing Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Cougreitn  aaaembled,  That  section 
4  ( a )  ( ft )  of  the  Oovernment  Employees  Train- 
ing Act  (73  Stat.  330:  S  U.S.C.  3303(a)(6)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a 
postmaster)"  Immediately  following  the 
word  "Senate". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

AGENCY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4599) 
to  provide  certain  administrative  au- 
thorities for  the  national  agency,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion a03  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1M0.  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  1083),  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
semicolon  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(33)  the  National  Security  Ajjency." 

Btc,  a.  The  DU-ector  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  Is  authorised  (o  esUbllsh  such 
positions  and  to  appoint  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  such  Agency.  The  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  such  positions  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Director  in  relation  to  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  contained  In  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1849.  as  amended,  for  positions  subject  to 
such  Act  which  have  corresponding  levels  of 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  4  of  this  Act,  no  officer  or 
employee  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
shall  be  paid  basic  compensation  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation contained  In  such  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule. Not  more  than  fifty  such  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  paid  basic  compensation 
at  rates  equal  to  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion contained  In  grades  GS-ie,  OS-17,  and 
OS- 18  of  such  Oeneral  Schedule. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1681(a)  of  title  10,  UnlUd 
States  Code,  as  modified  by  section  ia(a) 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase 
Act  of  1958  (7a  SUt.  ai3),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  and  not  more  than  fifty 
civilian  positions  In  the  National  Security 
Agency."  and  the  words  "and  the  National 
Security  Agency,  respectively.". 

Ssc.  4.  The  Director  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  may  esUbllsh  not  more  than 
fifty  civilian  posltloru  In  such  Agency  in- 
volving research  and  development  functions, 
which  require  the  services  of  specially 
qualified  scientific  or  professional  personnel, 
and  fix  the  raUs  of  basic  compensation  for 
such  positions  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  compensation  authorised 
by  section  1581  (b)  of  tlUe  10.  United  Stotes 
Code,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (34)  (B)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  a, 
1958  (73  SUt.  1456:  Public  Law  65-861). 


See.  B,  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  who  are  cltlsens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  may  be 
granted  additional  compensation,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  in 
excess  of  additional  compensation  author- 
Iced  by  section  207  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act,  1940,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  Il8h),  for  employees  whose  rates 
of  basic  compensation  are  fixed  by  statute. 

Sac,  6.  (a)  Kxcept  an  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  nothing  In  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  (Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  first  section  and  section  a 
of  the  Act  of  August  38,  1035  (ft  U.S.C.  054) ) 

shall  be  construed  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  the  organization  or  any  function  of  the 
National  Security  Agency,  of  any  Information 
with  respect  to  the  activities  thereof,  or  of 
the  names,  titles,  salaries,  or  number  of  the 
persons  employed  by  such  Agency. 

(b)  The  reporting  requirements  of  section 
1C83  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  shaU 
apply  to  positions,  established  In  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  7.  The  total  number  of  positions 
authorlced  by  section  505(b)  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (5  U.8.C. 
1105(b) ),  to  be  placed  In  grades  10,  17.  and 
18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  such  Act  at 
any  time  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  number  of  positions  in  such 
grades  allocated  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  immediately  prior  to  the  elTective 
date  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  later  than  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  llnee  8  to  11,  inclusive,  strike  out 
"The  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  la  authorised  to  establish  such  posi- 
tions and  to  appoint  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  neceesary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  such  Agency."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  his 
designee  for  the  puri>ose)  is  authorised  to 
esUbllsh  such  positions,  and  to  appoint 
thereto  such  officers  and  employees,  In  tlie 
National  Security  Agency,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  such 
Agency.", 

Page  a,  line  1,  strike  out  "by  the  Director" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (or  his  designee  for  the  pur- 
pose)". 

Page  a.  lines  11  and  13,  strike  out  "grades 
OS-ie.  08-17.  and  OS-18"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "grades  10,  17,  and  18". 

Page  a,  lines  10  and  ao,  strike  out  "The 
Director  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
may  establish"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  his  designee 
for  the  purpose)  is  iiuthorleed  to  establish 
in  the  National  Security  Agency". 

Page  a.  lines  30  and  31,  strike  out  'in 
such  agency". 

Page  4.  line  5.  strike  out  "Act"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  certain  administrative 
authorities  for  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes." 
*  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT— TRANSMISSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PAPERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4345) 
to  repeal  clause  (9)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  67a (9) ) ,  respecting  the  transmis- 
sion of  papers  by  the  referee  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ^v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(9)  of  subdivision  a  of  section  39  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C.  67a(9)),  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  repealed  and  clause  (10) 
of  such  subdivision  Is  renumbered  (9). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SIMPLIFYINO   FILLING   OF   REF- 
EREE  VACANCIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4340) 
to   amend  sections  43   and  34   of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act   (11   U.S.C  71.   62)    to 
simplify  the  filling  of  referee  vacancies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
division b  of  section  43  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.8.C.  71b)  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"b.  A  vacancy  In  the  ofllce  of  referee  may 
be  filled  on  the  existing  basis  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Director,  the  dis- 
trict Judge  or  Judges,  and  the  circuit  coun- 
cil that  the  office  be  so  continued.  If  a 
change  In  the  existing  salary  or  arrange- 
ments is  reconunended  by  the  Director,  the 
district  Judge  or  Judges,  or  the  circuit  coun- 
cil, a  vacancy  shall  not  be  filled  until  the 
C!onference  has  acted  thereon." 

Sec.  2.  Subdivision  a  of  section  84  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJB.C.  eSa)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  make  the  last  sentence  thereof 
read  as  follows:  "Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  a  referee  In  bankruptcy  shall  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  duties  of  bis  office  un- 
til his  successor  Is  appointed  and  qualifies 
provided  the  filling  of  the  vacancy  has  been 
authorized  as  provided  In  subdivision  b  of 
secUon  43  of  this  Act." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  BANKRUPTCY  ACT- 
AUTOMATIC  ADJUDICATION  AND 
REFERENCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4692) 
to  amend  sections  1,  18,  22,  331.  and  631 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1,  41. 
45.  731,  1031)  to  provide  for  automatic 
adjudication  and  reference  in  certain 
cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1  of  the  Bankruptcy 


Act  (11  U.S.C.  1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(2)  'Adjudication'  shall  mean  a  determl-^ 
nation,  whether  by  decree  or  by  operation 
of  law,  that  a  person  is  a  bankrupt;". 

(b)  Paragraph  (12)  of  such  section  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(12)  'Date  of  adjudication'  shall  mean 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  any  petition  which 
operates  as  an  adjudication,  or  the  date  of 
entry  of  a  decree  of  adjudication,  or  If  such 
decree  Is  appealed  from,  then  the  date  when 
such  decree  Is  finally  confirmed  or  the  ap- 
peal Is  dismissed;". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Subdivision  f  of  section  18  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C.  41),  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Subdivision  g  of  such  section  Is  here- 
by relettered  subdivision  f  and  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"f.  The  filing  of  a  voluntary  petition  un- 
der chapters  I  to  VII  of  this  Act.  other  than 
a  petition  filed  lii  behalf  of  a  partnership 
by  less  than  all  of  the  partners,  shall  operate 
as  an  adjudication  with  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  a  decree  of  adjudication." 

Sec.  3.  Subdivision  a  of  section  22  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  45a)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"a.  Unless  the  Judge  or  Judges  direct  other- 
wise, the  clerk  shall  refer  to  a  referee  all 
cases  filed  under  chapters  I  to  VII,  chapter 
XI.  and  chapter  Xin  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Section  331  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  731)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  331.  The  clerk  shall,  unless  the  Judge 
or  Judges  direct  otherwise,  refer  the  pro- 
ceeding to  a  referee." 

Sxc.  5.  Section  631  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  1031)  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
aa  follows : 

"Sxc.  831.  The  clerk  shall,  unless  the  Judge 
or  Judges  direct  otherwise,  refer  the  pro- 
ceeding to  a  referee." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BANKRUPTCY 
SALARY      AND 


AMENDMENT  OF 
ACT— REFER  EES' 
EXPENSE  FUNDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4693) 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to 
consolidate  the  referees'  salary  and  ex- 
pense funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
title  of  section  40  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  68)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"140.  Compensation  of  Referees;  Referees' 
Salary  and  Expense  Fund;  Retire- 
ment of  Referees". 

(b)  Subdivision  c.(l)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"c.(l)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  there  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
clerk,  at  the  time  the  petition  is  filed  In  each 
case,  and  at  the  time  an  ancillary  proceeding 
Is  instituted,  $32  fur  each  estate  for  the  ref- 
erees' salary  and  expense  fund,  aa  herein 
below  established:  Provided,  however.  That 
In  cases  of  voluntary  bankruptcy  such  fee, 
as  well  as  the  filing  fees  of  the  clerk  and 
trustee,  may  be  paid  In  Installments,  if  so  au- 
thorized by  general  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

(c)  Subdivision  c.(2)  of  such  section  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Additional  fees  tor  the  referees'  sal- 
ary and  expense  fund  shall  be  charged,  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  fixed  by  the 


conference  (a)  against  each  estate  wholly  or 
partially  liquidated  In  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
[  ceedlng,  and  be  computed  upon  the  net 
proceeds  realized;  (b)  against  each  case  In 
an  arrangement  confirmed  under  chapter 
XI  of  this  Act.  and  be  computed  upon  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  unsecured  creditors 
upon  confirmation  of  the  arrangement  and 
thereafter,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
arrangement,  and  where  under  the  ar- 
rangement any  part  of  the  consideration 
to  be  distributed  Is  other  than  money,  upon 
the  amount  of  the  fair  value  of  such  con- 
sideration; and  (c)  against  each  case  In  a 
wage  earner  plan  confirmed  under  chapter 
XIII  of  this  Act.  and  be  computed  upon  the 
payments  actually  made  by  or  for  a  debtor 
under  the  plan.  Such  schedxile  of  fees  may 
be  revised  by  the  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  conference,  not  more  than  once  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year,  so  that  the  total 
amount  of  fees,  allowances,  and  charges  col- 
lected and  to  be  collected  from  all  sources 
for  the  referees'  salary  and  expense  fund 
will,  as  near  as  may  be  equal  the  total 
amount  of  salaries  paid  and  to  be  paid  to 
referees  In  active  service,  and  the  total 
amount  of  their  expenses:  Provided,  hoxcever. 
That  such  schedule  of  fees  shall  not  be  so 
revised  for  any  year  that  the  total  collections 
estimated  by  the  Director  for  such  year  shall 
exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  total 
collections  In  the  preceding  year.  The  Di- 
rector, with  the  approval  of  the  conference, 
may  make,  and  from  time  to  time  amend, 
rules  and  regulations  prescribing  methods  for 
determining  net  proceeds  realized  In  asset 
cases,  fair  values  of  considerations,  other 
than  money,  distributable  In  arrangement 
cases,  and  payments  actually  made  by  or  for 
a  debtor  under  the  plan  In  wage  earner  cases; 
prescribing  the  procedure  for  collection  by 
the  clerk  of  fees  and  allowances  for  the  ref- 
erees' salary  and  expense  fund;  and  providing 
for  the  effective  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph   (2)." 

(d)  Subdivision  c.(4)  of  such  section  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  A  referee's  salary  and  expense  fund 
shall  be  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  amounts  of  the  var- 
ious fees  and  allowances  collected  by  the 
clerks  for  the  services  of  referee*,  and  for 
their  expenses.  Including  the  fees,  allow- 
ances, and  charges  for  their  services  and  ex- 
penses as  conciliation  commissioners  and  as 
special  masters  under  this  Act.  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  account  of  such  salary  and 
expense  fund.  The  aalariea  of  the  referees 
In  active  service  and  the  expenses  of  the 
referees.  Including  the  salaries  of  their  cleri- 
cal assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  annual 
appropriations  from  such  salary  and  expense 
fund  by  the  United  States.  Any  deficiencies 
of  such  salary  and  expense  fund  shall  be 
paid  out  of  any  funds  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, and  appropriations  to  pay  such  defi- 
ciencies are  hereby  authorized:  Provided, 
however.  That  there  shall  be  covered  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  In  any  subsequent  year 
so  much  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  arising  In  the 
salary  and  expense  fund  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  payments  made  on  account  of 
such  fund  In  any  prior  year." 

(e)  Subdivision  c.(6)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  As  of  the  day  preceding  the  date  when 
the  referees,  as  provided  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  subdivision  b  of  section  37  of  this  Act,  are 
to  take  office,  an  allocation  shall  be  made  by 
the  Judge  or  Judges  of  the  several  courts  of 
bankruptcy  of  all  filing  and  other  fees,  com- 
missions, and  allowances,  and  of  all  expense 
funds,  due  the  then  existing  referee  for  serv- 
ices rendered  and  expenses  incurred  In  the 
cases  pending  before  them,  whether  as  ref- 
eree,  conciliation  commissioner,   or  special 
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master  under  this  Act.  The  balances  of  such 
filing  and  other  fees,  commissions,  and  al- 
lowances and  the  expense  surpluses  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  the  referees  and  the  clerks,  to  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  oi  the  salary  and  ex- 
pense fund.  All  cases  pending  before  out- 
going referees  shall  be  relerred.  and  no  addi- 
tional filing  fees  shall  be  required,  but  addi- 
tional salary  and  expense  charges  may  be 
assessed  In  such  cases  In  such  amounts  as 
the  Judge  or  Judges  of  tlie  several  courts  of 
bankruptcy  may  deem  equitable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  schedul  js  of  additional  fees 
fixed  by  the  Director  and  the  payments  pre- 
viously made  therein." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  section  51  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  79)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  collect  the  fees  of  the  clerk  and 
trustee  and  the  fees  for  the  referees'  salary 
and  expense  fund  provided  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  subdivision  c  of  se<:tlon  40  of  this  Act 
Ui  each  case  instituted  before  filing  the  peti- 
tion, except  where  installment  payments  may 
be  authorized  pursuant  to  section  40  of  this 
Act,  and  collect  the  various  other  fees,  allow- 
ances, and  charges  for  the  services  of  ref- 
erees and  for  their  expenj>es.  Including  their 
services  and  expenses  as  c(>ncUlatlon  oonunls- 
sloners  and  as  special  toasters  under  this 
Act; ". 

(b)  Clause  (S)  of  section  61  of  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  transmit  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  all  fees,  allowances,  and 
charges  collected  for  the  referees'  salary  and 
expense  fund,  and  transmit  to  the  trustee, 
within  ten  days  after  a  cttse  had  been  closed 
the  fee  collected  for  him  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition." 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (1)  of  siibdlvlslon  a  of  sec- 
tion 04  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
104)  Is  amended  to  repeal  the  words  "the 
fees  for  the  referees'  salaiy  fund  and  for  the 
referees'  expense  fund;"  from  the  phrase 
following  the  first  semicolon  and  to  enact  In 
their  place  the  words  "the  fees  for  the  ref- 
erees' salary  and  expense  fund: ". 

See.  4.  That  the  second  paragn^h  of  sec- 
tion 72  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
112)  Is  amended  to  read  its  follows: 

"No  referee  shall  recelv«  any  compensation 
for  his  services  under  this  Act  other  than 
his  sali#y;  and  allowances  nuule  to  a  referee 
for  compensation  or  expense  while  acting  as 
a  conciliation  commissioner  under  section  75, 
or  as  a  referee  or  special  master  under  any 
chapter  or  section  of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  clerk,  and  by  blm  transmitted  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  deposit  in 
the  referees'  salary  and  expense  fund." 

Sec.  6.  That  paragraph  (2)  of  section  624 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1024(2)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  where  a  petition  la  filed  under  section 
622  of  this  Act,  by  pa]rment  to  the  clerk  of 
•15  to  be  distributed,  $10  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  deposit  in  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  and  $5  to  the  clerk, 
in  lieu  of  the  fees  of  $32  and  $8  as  prescribed 
In  sections  40  and  52  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  fees  may  be  paid  In  In- 
stallments, If  so  authorized  by  general  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  That  paragraph  ('2)  of  section  633  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1033  (2))  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
*  "(2)  the  debtor  shall  submit  his  plan,  and 
deposit  with  the  clerk,  for  payment  Into 
the  referees'  salary  and  expense  fund  a  fee 
not  to  exceed  $15,  to  be  graduated  and 
charged  in  the  manner  outlined  In  pfu-agraph 
(2)  of  subdivision  c  of  section  40  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  fee  may  be 
paid  In  Installments,  If  so  authorized  by 
General  Order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:". 
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Sec.  7.  That  paragraph  (3)  of  section  659 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1059(3)) 
tB  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  an  additional  fee  for  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund,  to  be  graduated  and 
charged  In  the  manner  outlined  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subdivision  c  of  section  40  of 
this  Act,  and  to  be  computed  upon  the 
amount  of  the  pajrments  actually  made  by  or 
for  a  debtor  under  the  plan;  and  commis- 
sions to  the  trustee  of  5  per  centtmi  to  be 
computed  upon  and  payable  out  of  the  pay- 
ments actually  made  by  or  for  a  debtor  under 
the  plan;" 

Sec.  8.  This  amendatory  Act  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  the  date  of  its  approval. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word  "Refer- 
rees'  "  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  "Refer- 
ees'". 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word  "Riuid" 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "Fund." 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "general  order" 
and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  "General  Or- 
der". 

Page  2,  line  7,  insert  a  period  after  "c" 
where  it  occurs  after  the  word  "Subdivision". 

Page  2,  line  25,  Insert  a  conuna  after  the 
word  "conference". 

Page  3.  line  20.  Insert  a  period  after  "c" 
where  It  occxirs  after  the  word  "Subdivision". 

Page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "referee's"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "referees'  ". 

Page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  the  comma 
following  the  word  "allowances". 

Page  4,  line  19,  Insert  a  period  after  "c" 
where  It  occurs  after  the  word  "Subdi- 
vision". 

Page  5,  line  2,  strike  out  "referee"  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  word  "referees". 

Page  5,  line  24,  strike  out  the  comma  fol- 
lowing the  word  "allowances". 

Page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  the  comma  fol- 
lowing the  word  "allowances". 

Page  7,  line  14.  strike  out  "general  order" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "General  Or- 
der". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  dhlered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FLORIDA  QUADRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  103)  to  commemo- 
rate the  quadricentennial  anniversary  of 
Florida  and  to  recognize  the  quadricen- 
tennial commission  of  that  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  proposes  to 
celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  ot 
the  permanent  colonization  of  La  Florida, 
the  lands  of  which  now,  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  continental  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  said  period  of  colonization  com- 
menced on  Augiist  14,  1559,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  at  Pensac(^a.  Florida, 
by  Don  Tristan  De  Luna,  pursuant  to  the 
direct  orders  of  the  Spanish  King,  but  such 
colony  was  later  abandoned;  and 

Whereas  thereafter  a  French  settlement 
was  made  In  1564  on  the  Saint  Johns  River 
near  JacksonvUle,  Florida,  at  which  pc^nt 
Fort  Caroline  was  constructed  and  was  oc- 
cupied \uitll  It  was  conquered  and  resettled 
by  a  Spanish  force  under  Menendez;  and 


Whereas  the  above  period  of  colonization 
came  to  a  close  In  September  1565  with  the 
establishment  at  Saint  Augustine.  Florida, 
of  the  oldest  permanent  and  continuous 
settlement  In  the  continental  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  other  events  occurring  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  were  events  of 
national  and  international  significance,  and 
were  matters  of  great  historical  Importance 
in  the  colonizing  of  the  United  States  which 
should  be  commemorated;  and 

Whereas  a  celebration  of  the  character 
planned  by  the  State  of  Florida  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  will  preserve  the  traditions  of 
such  i>erlod  to  posterity:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  lliat  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Join  the  people  of 
Florida  in  commemorating  the  quadricen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  first  permanent 
colonization  by  Eiu'opeans  of  any  area  now 
constituting  a  part  of  the  continental 
United  States,  which  will  conunence  In  the 
year  of  1958  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  end 
In  the  year  of  1965  at  Saint  Augustine, 
Florida,  with  celebrations  being  held  in  the 
Intervening  years  at  Jacksonville.  Florida, 
and  other  cities  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  establishment  by  the 
State  of  Florida  of  the  Qiiadrlcentennlal 
Anniversary  Commission  of  Florida  which 
has  been  charged  with  the  responslbUity 
and  duty  of  planning  the  anniversary  cele- 
brations above  described  In  oocH-dlnation 
with  any  cn'ganlzatlons  now  or  hereafter 
designated  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  any 
foreign  nations  participating  In  such  cele- 
brations. 

Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed  and  duly  autlientlcated,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Quadricentennial  Commis- 
sion of  Florida. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  470) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  depmrt- 
ments  to  settle  certain  claims  for  dam- 
age to,  or  loss  of,  property  or  personal 
injury  or  death,  not  cognizable  under 
any  other  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10, 
United  State  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )    Chapter  163  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"§  2736.  Property  loss;  personal  Injury  or 
death;  Incident  to  use  en'  opera- 
tion of  property  of  the  United 
States  and  not  cognizable  under 
other  law. 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  fbe  Sec- 
retary of  a  mUltary  department  may  pre- 
scribe, he  or  his  designee  may  settle,  and 
pay  in  an  amotint  not  more  than  $1,000,  a 
claim  against  the  United  States,  not  cog- 
nizable under  any  other  provision  ot  law, 
for— 

"(1)  damage  to,  or  loss  at,  property;  or 

"  ( 2 )  personal  Injury  or  death; 
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caused  by  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a 
Civilian  officer  or  employee  of  a  military  de- 
partment, or  a  member  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may 
be.  incident  to  the  use  and  operation  of 
Government  vehicles,  or  Incident  to  the  use 
of  other  property  of  the  United  States  on  a 
QDvernment  installation. 

"(b)  A  claim  may  not  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  tf  the  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
property,  or  the  personal  injury  or  death, 
was  caused  wholly  or  partly  by  a  negligent  or 
wrongful  act  of  the  claimant,  his  agent,  or 
his  employee. 

"(c)  A  claim  for  personal  injury  or  death 
under  this  section  may  not  be  allowed  for 
more  than  the  cost  of  reasonable  medical, 
hospital,  and  burial  expenses  actually  in- 
curred, and  not  otherwise  furnished  or  paid 
by  the  United  States. 

"(d)  No  claim  may  be  allowed  under  this 
section  unless  it  is  presented  in  writing 
within  two  years  after  it  accrues. 

"(e)  A  claim  may  not  be  paid  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  amount  tendered  Is 
accepted  by  the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction. 

"(f)  Any  payment  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  claimant  in  the  form  of  insur- 
ance payments  or  compensation  based  on 
the  same  damage,  loss,  personal  injury,  or 
death.  A  payment  made  under  authority  of 
this  section  is  not  subject  to  any  claim  for 
reimbursement  by  any  insurance  company 
or  compensation  insurance  fund;  and  such 
a  payment  does  not  absolve  any  Insurer,  in 
Whole  or  In  part,  of  any  obligation  under 
any  contract  of  insurance.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  item  at  the 
end  of  the  analysis: 

"1 2376.  Property  loss;  personal  injury  or 
death;  incident  to  use  and  opera- 
tion of  government  property  and 
not  cognizable  under  other  law." 

(2 )   Chapter  653  is  amended — 

(A)  by  repealing  section  7625;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  following  Item  in 
the  analysis : 

"Claims  against  the  United  States;  private 
property;  loss  or  damage." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claiue  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"( 1 )    Chapter  163  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"  'i  2736.  Property  loss;  personal  Injury  or 
death:  incident  to  use  of  property 
of  the  United  States  and  not  cog- 
nizable under  other  law 

•*  '(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe, he  or  bis  designee  may  settle  and  pay. 
In  an  amount  not  more  than  tl.OOO.  a  claim 
against  the  United  States,  not  cognizable  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  law,  for — 

"  '(1)   damage  to.  or  loss  of.  property;  or 

**'(2)  personal  injury  or  death;  caused  by 
a  civilian  official  or  employee  of  that  depart- 
ment or  a  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Incident  to  the  use  of  a  vehicle  of  the  United 
States  at  any  place,  or  any  other  property  of 
the  United  State*  on  a  Government  Installa- 
tion. 

"  '(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  he  or  his 
designee  has  the  same  authority  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  with  re- 
spect to  a  claim,  not  cognisable  under  any 
other  provision  of  law,  for — 

*"(1)   damage  to.  or  loss  of,  property;  or 


"'(2)  personal  Injury  or  death;  caused  by 
a  civilian  official  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  covered  by  subsection 
(a),  incident  to  the  use  of  a  vehicle  of  the 
United  States  at  any  place,  or  any  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  on  a  Government 
installation. 

"'(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  he  or 
his  designee  may  settle  and  pay.  in  an 
amount  not  more  than  (1,000,  a  clalnr  against 
the  United  States,  not  cognizable  under  any 
other  provision  of  law.  for — 

"  *  ( 1)   damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property;  or 

"•(2)  personal  injury  or  death;  caused  by 
a  member  of,  or  a  civilian  official  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  incident 
to  the  use  of  a  vehicle  of  the  United  States 
at  any  place,  or  any  other  property  of  the 
United  States  on  a  Government  installation. 

"•(d)  A  claim  may  not  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  if  the  damage  to. 
or  loss  of,  property,  or  the  personal  injury 
or  death,  was  cause<l  wholly  or  partly  by  a 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  of  the  claimant,  his 
agent,  or  his  employee. 

"  '(e)  A  claim  for  {personal  Injxiry  or  death 
under  this  section  may  not  be  allowed  for 
more  than  the  cost  of  reasonable  medical, 
hospital,  and  biu-ial  expenses  actually  in- 
curred, and  not  otherwise  furnished  or  paid 
by  the  United  States. 

"  '(f )  No  claim  may  be  allowed  under  this 
section  unless  it  is  presented  In  writing  with- 
in two  years  after  It  accrues. 

"  '(g)  A  claim  may  not  be  paid  under  sub- 
section (a),  (b),  or  (c)  unless  the  amount 
tendered  is  accepted  by  the  claimant  In  full 
satisfaction. 

"'(h)  No  claim  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
amount  of  which  U  legally  recoverable  by 
the  claimant  under  an  indemnifying  law  or 
indemnity  contract,  may  be  paid  under  this 
section.  No  subrogated  claim  may  be  paid 
under  this  section. 

"'(1)  So  far  as  practicable,  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section  shall  be  uni- 
form for  the  military  departments.' 

"(B)  by  adding  the  following  Item  at  the 
end  of  the  analysis: 

"  '2736.  Property  loss;  personal  Injury  or 
death  Incident  to  use  of  property 
of  the  United  States  and  not  cog- 
nizable under  Mher  law.' 

"(2)   Chapter  653  Is  anrended — 
"(A)    by  repealing  section  7625:  and 
"(B)   by  striking  out  the  following  item  In 
the  analysis: 

"'7625.  Claims  against  the  United  States: 
private  property;  loss  or  damage.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  settle  certain  claims  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property,  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  law." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SPECIAL  POSTAGE  RATES  FOR  EDU- 
CATIONAL. CULTURAL,  AND  LI- 
BRARY MATERIALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4595) 
to  clarify  and  make  uniform  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  special 
postage  rates  for  educational,  cultural, 
and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  204(d)  of  the  Postal  Rate  Revision 
and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended  (72  Stat.  140;  39  U  SC 
292a(d)),  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "except  that  the  rates 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  or 
fourth-class  matter  shall  apply  in  every  case 
where  such  rate  is  lower  than  the  rate  pre- 
scribed in  this  subsection."  immediately 
following  "for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  thereof 
"for  students'  notations"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  notations":    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (5)  thereof 
"phonograph  recordings"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sound  recordings". 

(b)  Section  204(e)(1)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  140.  141;  30  U.S.C.  29aa- 
(e)  (1)  ).  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  thereof 
"for  students'  notations"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    "for   notations";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (Iv)  thereof 
"phonograph  recordings"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sound  recordings". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  7  to  14.  inclusive, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  204(e)(1)  of  such  Act.  •• 
amended  (72  SUt.  140.  141;  39  US.C.  SSte 
(e)(1)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  *(1) 
books  consisting  wholly  of  reading  matter 
or  scholarly  bibliography  or  reading  matter 
with  Incidental  blank  spaces  for  students' 
notations  and  containing  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  incidental  announce- 
ments of  books;  (II)  printed  music,  whether 
In  bound  form  or  In  sheet  form;  ( 111 )  bound 
volumes  of  academic  theses  in  typewritten  or 
other  duplicated  form  and  bound  volumes 
of  periodicals;  (iv)  phonograph  recordings; 
and  (VI  other  library  materials  In  printed, 
duplicated,  or  photographic  form  or  in  the 
form  of  unpublished  manuscripts.'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1) 
books  consisting  wholly  of  reading  matter  or 
scholarly  bibliography  or  reading  master  with 
incidental  blank  spaces  for  notations  and 
containing  no  advertising  matter  other  than 
incidental  announcements  of  books;  (11) 
printed  music,  whether  In  bound  form  or 
in  sheet  form;  (ill)  bound  volumes  of 
academic  theses  in  typewritten  or  other 
duplicated  form;  (Iv)  periodicals,  whether 
bound  or  unbound;  (v)  sound  recordings; 
and  (vi)  other  library  materials  In  printed, 
duplicated,  or  photographic  form  or  In  the 
form  of  unpublished  manuscripts.'. 

"(c)  Section  204(e)(2)  of  such  Act.  u 
amended  (72  Stat.  141;  39  U.S.C.  292a(e) 
(2)  ).  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  cata- 
logs of  such  materials'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'catalogs  of  such  materials,  and 
guides  or  scripts  prepared  solely  for  use  with 
such  materials'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DECLARING  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE 
PUEBLO  OP  SANTO  DOMINGO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2493) 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  property  in  the  State 
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of  New  Mexico  to  the  pueblo  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

There  being  no  objecti(m,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  if>  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  by  qiiltclalm  deed,  with- 
[  out  consideration,  to  the  pueblo  of  Santo 
1  Domingo.  Pena  Blanca,  New  Mexico,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  dtscribed  tract  of 
land,  together  with  aU  buildings  and  other 
Improvements  thereon,  situated  in  the  pueblo 
of  Santo  Domingo.  New  Mexico:-  Commenc- 
ing at  a  point  342  feet  from  the  southeast 
oomer  of  the  church  In  the  Santo  Domingo 
Pueblo,  on  a  line  running  north  62  degrees 
45  minutes  west,  thence  running  443  feet 
south  63  degrees  east,  thence  north  400  feet 
47  degrees  49  minutes  east,  thence  north 
470  feet  62  degrees  46  minutes  west,  thence 
south  474  feet  42  degrees  west  to  the  point 
of  beginning,  containing  4.43  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sxc.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare.  be  author- 
ized to  continue  to  utilize  that  portion  of 
the  aforementioned  described  tract  of  land, 
together  with  any  building  thereon,  which 
It  now  occupies  and  uses  for  providing  health 
services  for  so  long  as  the  Public  Health 
Service  continues  to  use  such  land  and 
building  for  providing  such  services. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  aU  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  land  described 
below,  together  with  the  buildings,  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Santo 
Domingo.  New  Mexico,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  occupy  and  use  for 
so  long  as  they  are  needed  for  providing 
health  services  a  parcel  of  approximately  .10 
acre  of  land  and  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon  that  are  now  occupied  and 
used  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service,  upon  termination  of 
Its  use  of  such  .10  acre  parcel,  may  remove 
the  temporary  building  occupied  by  it  with- 
out obligation  to  restore  tjie  site  to  its 
former  condition:  Commendng  at  a  point 
343  feet  from  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
church  In  the  Santo  Domin|:o  Pueblo,  on  a 
line  running  north  52  degrees  45  minutes 
west,  thence  running  443  feet  south  63  de- 
grees east,  thence  north  400  feet  47  degrees 
49  minutes  east,  thence  north  470  feet  52 
degrees  45  minutes  west,  thence  south  474 
feet  42  degrees  west  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, containing  4.45  acres,  more  or  less." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  declaring  certain  property  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  )xi  held  in  trust 
for  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PARTICIPATION  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCES  WITH 
CANADA 

The  Clerk  called  the  Jobit  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  254)   to  authorize  participa- 


tion by  the  United  States  in  parliamen- 
tary conferences  with  Canada. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  set 
for  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ELBA  HAVERSTICK  CASH 

The  Clerk  called  thp  bill  (H.R.  1434) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elba  Haverstick 
Cash. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OEORG  GAHN  AND  MARGARETS 
GAHN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1546) 
for  the  relief  of  Georg  Gahn  and  Mar- 
garete  Gahn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  be.  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  Oeorg 
Oahn  $6,537.07  and  to  Margarete  Gahn 
$6,537.08.  Such  amounts  represent  the  dis- 
tributive share  of  Georg  Gahn  and  Margarete 
Oahn  under  the  will  of  their  deceased  sister, 
Lena  Steeger.  who  died  in  Massachusetts  on 
August  9,  1944:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
coruiection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  stun  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THOMAS  A.  HOWE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1601) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Howe. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MOSES  GLIKOWSKY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1766) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Oll- 
kowsky. 


Mr.  A8HMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


JOSEPH  E.  MILLER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2954) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  E.  Miller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  the 
account  of  Joseph  E.  MlUer.  Lockport,  New 
York,  In  the  stun  of  $630.  Such  sum  repre- 
sents an  overpayment  of  an  allotment  In 
favor  of  his  father,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  128  Erie 
Street.  Lockport,  New  York,  for  the  period 
September  1944  through  February  1946. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  CLARE  M.  ASH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  3240) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Ash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
ptirposes  of  section  202(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Ash,  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  i^ow  (as  defined  In  section  216(c)  of 
such  %et)  of  Frank  S.  Ash  (social  security 
accotmt   number  XXX-XX-XXXX). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ^igrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAUL  NELSON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3798) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Nelson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AVERY  and  Mr.  CONTE  objected, 
and  under  the  nile  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

DR.  GORDON  D.  HOOPLE  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3825) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  CJordon  D.  Hoople, 
Dr.  David  W.  Brewer,  and  the  estate  of 
the  late  Dr.  Irl  H.  Blaisdea 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  B.  KANE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1631) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  Kane.  Jr. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  aa  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  la 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  reimburse 
Joseph  B.  ECane.  Junior,  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
in  the  sum  of  $124.22.  Such  sum  represents 
leave  ration  and  accrued  leave  while  serving 
in  the  United  States  Army  dviring  the  years 
1952  and  1953, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3,  4,  5, 
6.  and  7,  and  insert:  "That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $124.22 
to  Joseph  B.  Kane,  Junior,  of  Detroit.  Mich- 
igan, in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  the  amounts  he  repaid 
representing  overpayments  for  leave  ration 
and  accrued  leave  in  connection  with  his 
Army  service  during  the  years  1952  and  1953: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  SANTIAGO  SAVEDRA  CALZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3817) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Santiago  Savedra 
Calza. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JACOB  NAGGAR 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4549) 
for  the  relief  of  Jacob  Naggar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Jacob  Naggar  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  oCScer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
smd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


M.  E.  BOALJB8 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5362) 
for  the  relief  of  M.  E.  Boales. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  M.  E. 
Boales,  of  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  the  sum 
of  $5,000.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  of  M.  E.  Boales  arising 
out  of  damage  to  his  real  property  on  and 
near  the  Halifax  River  in  the  State  of  Florida 
which  was  caused  by  dredging  operations 
being  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  during  the  year  1952:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sxun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARK  NATIONAL  BANK 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5733) 
for  the  relief  of  Park  National  Bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out.  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Park  National  Bank.  Knoxville.  Tenn..  the 
sum  of  $194.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
such  bank  against  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  payment  in  the  original 
amount  of  $194  on  a  United  States  Treasury 
check  drawn  n  favor  of  Joseph  Orton  Smith, 
private.  United  States  Army,  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  1955.  which,  before  being  cashed  by 
such  bank  was  fraudulently  raised  to  the 
amount  of  $494:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  4.  after  the  word  "Act"  strike 
out  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  th« 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ger- 
ald M.  Cooley,  San  Carlos.  California,  the 
sum  of  $679.93.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Gerald  M.  Cooley  against  the  United  States 
for  back  wages  due  him  from  the  Cooley- 
Caln  Aircraft  Corporation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1936.  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  "Act"  strike 
out  "In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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NORTH  COUNTIES  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  189)  for  the  relief  of  North  Coun- 
ties Hydroelectric  Co. 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GERALD  M.  COOLEY 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  1758) 
for  the  relief  of  Gerald  M.  Cooley. 


CERTAIN  CLAIMANTS  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2594) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  claimants 
against  the  United  States  who  suffered 
personal  injuries,  property  damage,  or 
other  loss  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of 
a  munitions  truck  between  Smithfleld 
and  Selma.  N.C.,  on  March  7,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
claimants  hereinafter  named,  the  svuns  here- 
inafter specified,  representing  the  amounU 
reported  by  the  United  Slates  Court  of 
Claims  to  the  Congress  in  response  to  H.  Res. 
319.  Eighty-second  Congress  (congressional 
numbered  17876.  decided  January  15.  1968). 
plus,  as  a  part  of  Just  compensation.  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  from 
March  7,  1942,  in  full  satisfaction  of  their 
respective  claims  against  the  United  States 
for    compensation    for    property    losses    or 


damages  euatalned  by  them  as  the  result 
of  an  explosion  which  occurred  when  a  truck 
In  which  munitions  were  being  transported 
for  use  by  the  United  States  Army  collided 
with  a  privately  owned  passenger  automobile 
at  the  intersection  of  United  States  Highways 
Numbered  301  and  70,  between  Selma,  North 
Carolina  and  Smithfield,  North  Carolina,  on 
March  7.  1942. 

(1)  Herman  Benson,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una,  $150.30; 

(2)  Estate  of  Lloyd  Ouirkln  (Our kin),  de- 
ceased, Selma,  North  Carolina,  $17,500; 

(3)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Temple,  Selma.  North 
CaroUna.  $1.280  06: 

(4)  C.  Talton,  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$200.32; 

(5)  Mrs.  Mollle  Creech,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una, $342.80: 

(6)  Dora  O'Neal,  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$11.87; 

(7)  Mrs.  Frances  Ebbs  Hobbs  and  Mrs.  E. 
O.  Hobbs,  Selma,  North  Carolina,  $231.25; 

(8)  W.  O.  Fields.  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$20; 

(9)  C.  P.  Harper,  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$135.25: 

(10)  Mrs.  Mary  8.  Blake,  Selma.  North 
Carolina.  $159.33; 

(11)  Henry  B.  Hughes.  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una, $218.92; 

(12)  C.  B.  Fulghum,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una. $66; 

(13)  Mary  Boy  Ian.  Selma.  North  Carolina. 
•11643; 

(14)  Mrs.  Evelyn  M9rgan.  Selma.  North 
Carolina.  $117.35; 

(15)  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
Wake  Forest.  North   Carolina.  $140.02; 

(16)  T.  R  Puighum.  Selma.  North  Caro- 
lina. $38  34; 

(17)  Jim  Smith.  Selma.  North  Carolina. 
$65.34: 

(18)  Mrs.  Lena  Proctor,  Selma,  North  Car- 
olina, $60  30; 

(19)  Selma  E>rug  Company,  Selma,  North 
Carolina,  $31760; 

(20)  Paul  W.  McMillan,  Selma.  North 
Carolina.  $35; 

(21)  Joseph  A.  Otirley.  Sslma.  North  Car- 
olina. $22.91; 

(22)  Mrs.  John  A.  Cox.  and  Harold  Ful- 
ghum. Selma.  North  Carolina.  $81.05: 

(23)  Bdwin  P.  Raines,  Selma.  North  Caro- 
Una. $50; 

(24)  BUsa  C.  Mlals.  Selma.  North  Carolina. 
$08.20; 

(25)  E.  O.  Parker,  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$89  86; 

(26)    . 

(27)   . 

(28)  J.  T.  Coates.  Junior,  Smithfield. 
North  Carolina.  $126.08; 

(29)    . 

(30)  W.  L.  Hunt.  Rocky  Mount.  Nortn 
Carolina.  $296.46; 

(31)  a.  N.  Slier.  Selma.  North  Carolina. 
$30.13; 

(32)  Saint  Johns  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (Thurch.  Selma.  North  Carolina.  $81.05; 

(33)  Mrs.  Ida  O.  Slyron.  Pine  Level,  North 
Carolina.  $18.98; 

(34)  Vernon  Ricks.  Selma.  North  (Carolina. 
$61.20: 

(35)  Mrs.  Lula  Eason,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una. $29; 

(36)  C.  E.  Denning,  Selma.  North  Caro- 
lina, $45; 

(37)  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
executor  of  estate  of  O.  F.  Brietz,  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina.  $85.61; 

(38)  H.  B.  Pearce.  Selma,  North  CaroUna. 
$431.11; 

(39)  Town  of  Selma,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina. $688.20; 

(40)  W.  G.  Ward,  OreenvlUe,  North  Caro- 
lina, $193.16; 

(41 )  Floyd  C.  Price  and  Son,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  $177; 

(42)  W.  A.  Herring,  Pine  Level.  North 
CaroUna,  $115; 


(48)  Saint  Gabriels  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Selma,  North  CaroUna,  $24; 

(44)  H.  ■.  Earp.  Selma.  North  Carolina. 
$12.20; 

(45)  WUlie  Durden,  Selma.  North  Caro- 
lina. $29.04; 

(46)  Closle  J.  Hlnton,  Smithfield.  North 
Carolina.  $15; 

(47)  J.  C.  Avery,  agent  for  Ransom  Rich- 
ardson Estate,  Selma,  North  Carolina,  $60.67; 

(48)  Staff  Sergeant  Charles  B.  Register. 
Junior,  Headquarters  Battery  One  Hundred 
and  Thirteenth  Field  ArtUlery  Battalion, 
Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  $8.50; 

(49)  J.  H.  Griffin,  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$34.42; 

(60)  Anne  S.  Noble,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina. $24.90; 

(51)  Laura  J.  A.  King,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $71.96; 

(52)  Rosa  B.  Lassiter,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una. $20.50; 

(53)  Anna  Gilmore,  428  I  Street  North- 
west, Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
$38.05; 

(54)  J.  W.  Blackman,  guardian,  Selma. 
North  Carolina.  $43.35; 

(55)  Hugh  B.  Anderson,  Washington. 
North  Carolina.  $279.40; 

(56)  D.  R.  Lee,  Dunn,  North  Carolina, 
$173.64; 

(57)  Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Patrick,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  $50; 

(58)  Mrs.  W.  B.  Driver,  Selma,  North  Car- 
olina. $28.10; 

(69)   . 

(60)  W.  H.  Stanley,  administrator  of  es- 
tate of  Mrs.  R.  L.  Holloman,  Smithfield, 
North  Carolina,  $1,274.50; 

(61)  Estate  of  C.  M.  Stallings,  deceased, 
Smithfield.  North  Carolina.  $1.C00: 

(62)  Luther  Capps,  Pine  Level.  North  Car- 
olina. $1,255.12; 

(63)  Robert  Lee  HoUoman,  Junior,  Smith- 
field.  North  Carolina.  $331.04; 

(64)  Hazel  Stewart,  Smithfield,  North  Car- 
olina. $246; 

(65)  Estelle  HUl,  Smithfleld,  North  Caro- 
lina, $125; 

(66)  Estate  of  Ralph  R.  Talton.  deceased, 
Smithfield,  North  Carolina,  $25,446.35; 

(67)  T.  C.  Jordan,  Smithfield,  North  Car- 
olina. $101; 

(68)  J.  A.  Mitchlner,  Edenton,  North 
Carolina,  $214.98; 

(69)  Roberta  Bunn,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una, $34.46; 

(70)  Mrs.  Zelma  Driver,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  $65.32: 

(71)  White  Dairy  Products,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  $15U: 

(72)  T.  M.  Benoy,  Selma.  North  Carolina, 
$39.63; 

(73)  Otis  L.  Duncan,  Smithfield,  North 
Carolina.  $94.97; 

(74)  Elevla  Ricks.  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$10.25; 

(75)  Albert  M.  Noble,  Smithfield,  North 
Carolina,  $16.94; 

(76)  . 

(77)  Carolina  Power  and  Light  (Company, 
Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  $578.52; 

(78)  C.  E.  Kornegay,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $220.10; 

(79)  Doctor  W.  B.  Johnson,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  $62.69; 

(80)  Margaret  Etheredge,  Selma,  North 
Carolina,  $61.30; 

(81)  Fannie  Richardson,  Faison,  North 
Carolina,  $24.26; 

(82)  Mrs.  Alma  Lee  Critcher,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  $13.71; 

(83)  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  Selma,  North  Carolina,  $69.63; 

(84)  G.  W.  and  Maggie  J.  Bryant,  Prince- 
ton, North  Carolina,  $57.93; 

(85)  Clara  Lockhart,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $53.96; 

(86)  R.  W.  Etheredge,  SfH-ing  HUl.  North 
Carolina,  $72.72; 

(87)  W.  H.  Field,  Selma,  North  Cart^lna. 
$37.35; 


(88)  Louis  Abdalla.  Selma.  N<»th  Carolina, 
$657.15; 

(89)  Susan  Smith,  Selma,  North  CaroUna. 
$23.44' 

(90)'  H.  L.  White,  Selma.  North  Carolina. 
$161.10; 

(91)  Johnston  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  damage  to  Selma  Pub- 
Uc  School  for  white  race,  Smithfield,  North 
Carolina,  $245.48; 

(92)  H.  H.  Olive.  Route  2.  Smithfield, 
North  CaroUna,  $49.72; 

(93)  Johnston  County  Superintendent  ot 
Public  Instruction,  Smithfleld,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  damage  to  Selma  Public  School  for 
Negro  race,  $552.57; 

(94)  Stanford  Creech,  Selma.  North  Caro- 
Una. $169.13; 

(95)  A.  J.  PoweU.  Selma.  North  Carolina. 
$40.75; 

(96)  Alvin  A.  Brown.  Selma.  North  Caro- 
Una. $499.73; 

(97)  Person  and  Vick.  Selma.  North  Caro- 
lina, $45.15; 

(98)  J.  B.  Person,  Selma,  North  Carolina. 
$493.40: 

(99)  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Raines,  Selma,  North 
Carolina,  $102.65; 

(100)  A.  H.  Bone,  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$1,091.10; 

(101)  Sophia  Hlnton,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $100.74; 

(102)  W.  G.  Best,  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$58.70; 

(103)  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barham,  Selma,  North 
Carolina,  $118.55; 

(104)  Selma  Baptist  Church,  Selma,  North 
Carolina,  $600; 

(105)  P.  H.  Starling,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina. $88.40; 

(106)  E.  N.  Booker.  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una, $102.18; 

(107)  Selma  Clothing  and  Shoe  Company. 
Selma,  North  Carolina,  $69.17; 

(108)  W.  B.  Edwards,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una, $146.81; 

(109)  Cullen  Creech,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $51.45; 

(110)  Leonard  Creech,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $81.38: 

(111)  Mrs.  Piety  E.  Creech,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  $100.05; 

(112)  Southern  Ostton  OU  Company, 
Selma,  North  Carolina,  $189.84; 

(113)  W.  G.  Ricks,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $603.20: 

(114)  H.  A.  Whltler,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $166.65; 

(115)  R.  E.  Suber,  Selma,  North  Carolina. 
$109.16; 

(116)  Mrs.  W.  P.  SeUers,  Selma,  North 
Carolina,  $3,244.52; 

(117)  Miss  Blanche  Mltchener,  Selma. 
North  Carolina,  $56.87; 

(118)  Mrs.  H.  H.  PlUcinton,  Selma,  North 
CaroUna,  $103.68; 

(119)  Mrs.  N.  O.  Blackman,  Selma.  North 
Carolina,  $158; 

(120)  J.  F.  Brown,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una, $277.77; 

(121)  W.  H.  Watson,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una, $15; 

(122)  Estate  of  L.  George,  deceased,  Selma. 
north  Carolina,  $91.94; 

(123)  Vick  Brothers,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, $97.29; 

(124)  Frances  Green,  SeUna,  North  Caro- 
lina. $53.73; 

(125)  C.  C.  Hathaway,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
Una, $6.85; 

(126)  Mrs.  Maggie  A.  Wall,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  $54.01; 

(127)  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Mozlngo,  Selma,  North 
Carolina,  $42.60; 

(128)  W.  G.  Godwin,  Selma.  North  Caro- 
Una. $224.37; 

(129)  First  ^ptlst  Church  (colored), 
Selma,  North  Carolina.  $1,197.65; 

(130)  J.  T.  Hughes,  Selma.  North  Caro- 
lina, $164.75: 

(131)  Ideal  Oil  Company.  Smithfleld. 
North  Carolina.  $28.15; 
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Una.  •263.27; 

(1>3>  A.  W.  UltehlxiM-,  Brtma,  North  Caro- 
lina, 160; 

(134)  W»II  Supply  Oompaay,  Svbiw,  Korth 

Carolina,  $26; 

(135)  Mrs.  R.  L.  Ray,  SeloM,  Morth  Caro- 
Itna,  tM.ie: 

(19«)  Floyd  C.  Prle*.  Junior,  Btivam.  North 
Carolina,  963: 

(137)  Dimn  Furniture  Company  ot  Selma, 
Zncorporat«cl,  S«lma,  North  Caroitaa,  •374.11; 

( 138)  Jlmmie  Sanders,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina, •  186.5&: 

(130)  O.  O.  Rtnton.  S^ma,  North  Carolina, 
186.58: 

(140)  Rattle  Leach,  Selma.  North  Carolina, 
$135.99; 

(141)  ^.  N.  Wlggs,  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
1233.67; 

(143)  M.  N.  Lewis.  Selma,  North  Carolina. 
$151.94: 

(148)  Leoman  Wellons.  Selma,  Ncmtti  Caro- 
lina. $9.37; 

(144)  C.  8.  Hicks.  Selma.  North  Carolina, 
$04.95; 

(146)  Mrs.  Edgar  Roee.  Selma.  North  Caro- 
lina. $275.06: 

(146)  Selma  Masonic  Lodge  330,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  •196.03; 

(147)  Selma  Methodist  Church,  Selma, 
Korth  Carolina,  $a,4M.80: 

(148)  Henry  Talton,  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina,  •4,746.45; 

(149)  Johnston  County  Hoi^pltal.  Smlth- 
fleld.  North  Carolina,  •19.78; 

(150)  J.  O.  McCormlck.  Ooldsboro,  North 
Carolina.  •301.10; 

(151)  O.  A.  McLeMore,  Smlthfleld,  North 
Carolina,  •IS; 

(162)  Etta  B.  Morrison,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina. •88  60; 

(153)  J.  F.  Coley,  Selma.  North  Carolina, 
•30; 

(154)  Joseph  Abdalla.  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina. •198.41; 

(155)  J.  E.  Peedln.  Selma,  North  Carolina, 
$871; 

(156)  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dall,  Selma,  North  Caro- 
lina. $333: 

(157)  Albert  Eason,  Selma.  North  Carolina. 
$08.50; 

(168)  Carolina  Service  and  Parts  Company, 
Selma,  North  Carolina.  $338  05;  and 
(IBS)  , 

Bao.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  TreaB\iry  Is  au- 
thorlaed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  la  tht  Treasury  not  othenvlte  appro- 
priated, to  the  followlng-namod  estate*  ot 
persons  whose  deaths  resulted  from  the  said 
•xploiion,  the  luma  hereinafter  spectn^d, 
representing  the  amounts  reported  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  CUlms  to  the  Congreii 
in  response  to  H.  Res,  sis,  Eighty-second 
Congreu  (congrexslnnnl  numbered  17870,  de- 
cided January  1$,  1948),  plus,  ae  a  part  of 
Just  compensation,  interest  at  the  rate  of  alx 
per  centum  per  annum  from  March  7,  1843, 
in  full  latlifaotlon  of  their  respecUre  elalmi 
against  the  United  States. 

( 1 )  latate  of  Mrs.  R.  L.  Uoiinman,  deoeaaed, 
■mlthfled,  North  Carolina.  $10,000; 

(3)  letate  of  Claude  H.  Mltohell,  deoeaied. 
Dunn,  North  OaroUna,  $10,000. 

(8)  Beute  of  Cecil  Propet.  deoeaaed,  Bel- 
wood.  North  Carollaa,  $10,000; 

(4)  latat*  of  Jecie  (Jeiaie  Mite)  Kolloway, 
Oeldeboro,  North  Carolina,  $10,000; 

(5)  latate  of  WliUe  (Monroe)  Howell, 
Ooldiboro.  North  Carolina,  $10,000;  and 

(8)  latate  of  Oeorg*  Btroupt,  Oaitonla, 
North  OMPOlla*,  $10,000. 

Sko.  i.  The  Seereury  of  Um  TrMMNtry  U 
KUtheriM«  ami  Slrccted  le  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treaaury  not  otherwlae  ap- 
proprtatMl,  to  the  eiaimanu  hereinafter 
named,  the  auma  hereinafter  apeelfled,  rep- 
Nientlng  the  amounu  reported  by  the 
United  iutea  Court  of  Olaima  to  the  Oen> 
r$N  ih  rtapoaa*  to  K,  lUa.  Ill,  llihty* 
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CViiigrs—  (congresskioal  numbered 
17876.  dectdcd  Jmnnary  I&,  1958).  plua.  as  a 
part  of  Just  compensation,  lzit«rest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  from 
March  7,  XM3.  te  full  satUfactloo  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  cocn- 
penaatlon  for  personal  Injuries  sustained  as 
a  result  of  the  said  explosion. 

(I)  Dalma  BufTaloe,  430  School  Street, 
Ooldsboro,  North  Carolina.  •185; 

(3)  W.  L.  Hunt,  Rocky  Mount.  North  Caro- 
lina. •6.50; 

(3)  Hugh  B  Anderson,  Smithneld.  North 
Carolina,  •126.65; 

(4)  H.  B.  Anderson.  SmithOeld.  North 
Carolina.  •500; 

(»)  John  Hardy  Maynor.  Dunn.  North 
Carolina,  $06.80; 

(8>  John  Hardy  Maynor,  Ehmn,  North 
Carolina,  $400: 

(7)  Raymond  O.  Avery.  Clinton,  North 
Carolina.  $7,500; 

(8)  F.    H.    Lee.    Smlthfleld.    North    Caro-  • 
linn,  84,000: 

(9)  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bone.  Selma.  North  Caro-^ 
Una.  •2,000; 

(10)  Mrs.    Jimmy    Sanders.    Selma.    North; 
Carolina.  $1,000: 

(II)  Mrs.  Kathleen  Oulrkln,  Selma,  North 
Carolina.  (LSOO; 

(12)  Bruce  Hopewell,  Ooldsboro.  North 
Carolina.  •l.SOO: 

(13)  Thelma  Holloway,  Ayden,  North  Caro- 
lina. •1.560;  and 

(14)   . 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  25  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  these  claims, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tracts to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
Bimi  not  exceeding  81.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  3.  line  1.  strike  out  "plus,  as  a  part 
of  just  compensation.  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  centum  per  annum  from  March 
7,  1943". 

Page  a,  line  13.  strike  out  all  numbera 
beginning  with  (1)  tluough  (169)  on  page 
13,  line  11. 

Page  13.  line  18,  atrlke  out  "plus,  as  a  port 
of  juat  componaatlon,  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
•ix  per  centum  per  auniun  from  M.irch  7, 
1043". 

Page  19,  lln*  11,  insert  "A,  O,  Bo<ine  Com- 
pany, Charlotte.  North  CiiroUna,  •736.60". 

Page  13,  line  18,  strike  out  "plua,  aa  a  part 
of  Just  compensation.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
aix  per  centum  par  annum  from  March  7, 
1043". 

Page  13.  line  38,  atrlke  all  numbers  begin- 
ning with  ( 1 )  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  bill. 

The  committee  tmendmenti  were 
sir$$d  to. 

The  bill  w$$  ordPi'od  to  be  engrouiod 
snd  reftd  a  third  time,  wm  read  the  third 
time,  and  paaged.  nnd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider waf  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEP  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Tiie  Cleric  called  the  resolutk>n  (H.J. 
Res.  322  >  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

Mr.  HEMPIULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asic 
unanimous  con-sent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  piejudlce. 

Mr.  OEOROE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliis  bill  pertains  to  some  15  or 
more  individuals,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  elucidate  his  objection. 

The  SPEL\KEU  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentleman  cannot  reserve 
the  right  to  object  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  calling  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 


AIR    FORCE    NOW    CONSIDERS     AN 
AIRBORNE    ALERT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  called  in  this  House  for  a 
so-called  airborne  alert  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command,  so  as  to  be  fully  defended 
in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  missile  attack 
against  tliis  country.  I  referred  to  tes- 
timony presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Armeil  Services  by  Oen.  Nathan  M. 
Twining  in  which  he  implied  that  no 
such  alert  was  needed. 

Today  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  this  House  the  fact 
that  the  outspoken  Commander  of  SAC, 
General  Power,  has  indeed  indicated  to 
one  of  the  committees  of  this  House 
that  .such  an  alert  is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable aftei-  all. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  now  see  fit  to  support  the  re- 
quest of  Ocneiul  Power. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark!,  X 
insert  herewith  an  article  tliat  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Pool  this  muiuing  by 
Jo«<*ph  Aliop.  exploring  some  of  the  im- 
plications of  General  Power's  teatimony: 
aiNKaAL  Powi.R'e  Warnino 
(By  Juseph  AUop) 

"I  think  you  ore  Juet  rUktng  tlte  whole 
country.    Thut  is  how  Imporiuiu  X  (ret  It  la." 

This  oommont,  on  the  lnade<|uary  (if  the 
adminUtratlun's  prugmm  tot  mAUUainlog 
our  deterrent  power,  was  nut  made  by  an 
Ignornnivis,  or  a  crlNiamoiigvr,  or  a  partisan. 
It  waa  made  by  the  wtae  and  moderate  man 
who  carries  the  l«nrly  nnd  trrrililr  reapon* 
slblllty  for  the  American  drterrenl.  the  UM. 
Hlrateglo  Air  Cvwnmundor,  Oen.  Tlutmas  B. 
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JOHN  r,  CARMODY 

The  Clerk  oallcd  tho  bill  (H.R.  2100) 
for  tht  rtllff  of  John  P.  Carmody. 

Mr.  CONTI.  Mr.  Bpeakor,  I  ask 
tmanlmoua  oonstnt  that  this  bill  may  be 
pa88«d  over  without  prejudice. 

Tho  SPEAKER.  Zf  there  objection  to 
tht  rtquost  ot  tho  gtntltman  from  Mai- 
•achusetta? 

Thtrt  WB8  no  otojtctlon. 


Now  that  a  much'PMixored  vrr»k>n  has 
been  released,  OenenU  Pnwrr'a  grim  teetl* 
mnny  before  the  Mllltnry  Hubcoriimlttee  of 
the  House  Approprlatlona  Committee  has  al- 
ready Ritrneted  aome  attention  The  atten* 
tlon  has  brrn  luclierou^ly  lnn(ti*()ii:\te,  how* 
ever:  and  almoet  nn  attention  at  all  haa  been 
paid  to  the  Btntemftits  by  Osneral  Ptjwer 
wbleh  bad  the  highest  immediate  signin- 
ranoe,  Those  onnrerned  the  need  fur  an  air* 
borne  alert  of  the  Btraiegle  Air  Conunaiid. 

To  put  this  part  of  the  Power  tesumuny 
in  a  eomprebenaiMe  ouuusi,  it  la  neceaaary 


to  note  that  the  "missile  gap"  has  two 
phases.  In  the  later  phase,  the  United  SUtes 
Will  have  some  Intercontinental  missiles  In 
hard  or  semihard  pads,  and  some  measure 
of  warning  against  the  Soviet  missile  attack. 
In  this  later  phase,  the  buslness-as-usual  de- 
fense budget  win  permit  the  Soviets  to  gain 
an  enormous  preponderance  of  nuclear  strik- 
ing power,  by  permitting  the  Soviets  to  out- 
build this  country  In  both  long  and  medium 
range  ballistic  missiles.  Concerning  this 
later  phase,  General  Power  In  effect  said  that 
it  was  Insanely  imprudent  not  to  malnuln  a 
more  reasonable  balance  of  striking  power, 
by  bulldmg  more  of  the  Atlas  ICBM's  for 
instance. 

In  the  present  phase,  however,  the  prob- 
lem is  quite  different.  This  year  and  next 
year — for  at  least  18  months  and  maybe  an 
even  longer  period— the  United  Statea  will 
have  no  ICBM's  in  hard  pads  and  no  warn- 
ing whatever  against  a  Soviet  missile  strike. 
A  small  number  of  Atlas  ICBM's  will  Indeed 
become  operational  during  this  phase.  But 
these  first  Atlas  missiles  will  be  "soft,"  which 
means  cheap,  easy  targets. 

The  immediate  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  Soviets  can  produce  enough 
ICBM's  to  knock  out  America's  deterrent 
power  In  this  first  phase  of  our  maximum 
softness.  As  of  today,  for  Instance,  the 
Soviets  could  win  the  world  in  one  stroke, 
with  Just  enough  ICBM's  to  launch  a  sur- 
prise oUsslle  attack  on  about  50  targets  In 
this  hemisphere.  The  realistic  requirement 
(which  was  seriously  understated  in  an  ear- 
lier report  In  this  space)  Is  approximately  350 
Soviet  ICBM's.  This  small  number  of  these 
weapons,  plus  the  admitted  Soviet  stock  of 
medium  range  missiles  to  cover  SAC's  over- 
seas air  t>ases.  would  be  enough  to  do  the  Job. 

They  would  be  enough  to  do  the  Job.  be- 
cause General  Power's  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  only  authorized  at  present  to  main- 
tain a  16-mlnute  ground  alert.  This  kind 
of  alert  will  be  useful  when  the  mlsslle-seelng 
radars  are  at  last  In  place,  and  ready  to  give 
8AC  15  minutes  warning.  But  a  ground  alert 
Is  obviously  worthless  In  the  present  phase, 
when  there  can  be  no  warning  whatever 
against  a  Soviet  mlaslle  strike. 

The  only  possible  remedy,  tht  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  now  is  to  run  a  continuous 
airborne  alert.  If  a  maximum  percentage 
Of  SAC  bombera  are  alwaya  In  the  air.  ready 
to  go,  and  beyond  reach  of  a  aurprlae  mlialle 
strike,  the  entu-e  American  deurrent  can 
never  be  knocked  out.  But  since  the  prob- 
lem of  the  alr*bornc  alert  began  to  be  dlB> 
cuaeed,  the  great  men  of  the  Pentagon  have 
been  pouring  out  the  customary  flood  ot 
lies,  inapirlng  sutementa  that  an  alr*borna 
alert  was  not  feasible,  that  It  could  not  be 
made  to  work,  and  ao  on  and  ao  on.  General 
Puwer'a  teatimony  haa  now  given  the  lie  di« 
reet  to  the  smtMth,  eaay  llara.  as  follows; 

"Warning  la  the  orux  of  the  problem.  We 
may  not  t*t  any  warning  of  a  miaalle  attack. 
Mr  Khruahchev  knowa  that,  and  he  might 
feel  these  are  very  favorable  eiroumatancea. 
What  can  you  do?  We  In  the  BtraUglo  Air 
Command  have  developed  a  ayatem  known  as 
air*bornt  alert.  *  *  •  TbU  is  a  dimoult  way 
to  live.  It  never  has  been  atumpted  In  •  *  * 
miliury  history.  |But|  we  have  teated  It 
and  we  know  we  can  do  It. 

"X  do  not  want  to  an  an  air-borne  alsrt 
lafur)  any  reaponalble  person  In  this  eoun- 
try  aays!  'I  will  guarantee  you  warnini'. 
However.  I  feel  we  must  |et  on  with  this 
airborne  alert  to  carry  us  over  (the  period 
of  no  warning  I .  *or  the  minute  (Xhru* 
shohsvl  thinks  hs  oan  strike  this  eountry 
with  impunity,  we  will  get  It  In  the  neat  00 
seconds,"  Tou  could  have  no  clearer  state* 
ment,  from  a  more  impressive  source. 


THE  KINZUA  DAM  STORY 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  against  the  proposed  construction 
of  the  Kinzua  Dam  as  a  part  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Reservoir  project  contained  in  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  for  1958 
and  I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  Indians  of  the  Seneca 
Nation. 

The  Seneca  Nation  was  and  still  is  the 
largest  of  the  Six  Nations  or  Iroquois 
Confederation.  The  lands  to  be  flooded 
by  the  reservoir  created  by  the  erection 
of  the  Kinzua  Dam  are  the  property  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  given  its  solemn 
promise  never  to  claim  this  land  or  dis- 
turb the  Seneca  Indians  in  the  free  use 
and  enjoyment  of  these  lands.  The 
permanent,  seasonal,  and  occasional 
flooding  created  by  the  erection  of  a  dam 
near  Kinzua,  sis  proposed,  violates  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  treaty  guarantees 
pledged  by  our  Government  In  1794  over 
the  signature  of  our  first  President, 
George  Washington. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  stop  enacting  legislation  that  is 
inconsistent  with  prior  treaties,  for  the 
arbitrary  abrogation  of  Indian  treaties 
without  any  compelling  national  interest 
is  immoral,  and  shows  bad  faith  on  our 
part  toward  the  Indians.  The  Seneca 
Indians  have  lived  up  to  their  side  of  the 
treaty  for  the  past  165  years  and  It  is 
about  time  the  United  States  followed 
their  example. 

Lone  ago.  the  Indian  said,  "White 
man,  many  times,  he  speaks  with  a 
forked  tongue." 

A  study  of  the  treaty  of  1794  and  the 
Klnrua  Dam  proposal  reveals  how  far- 
sighted  the  Indian  adage  was. 

The  rights  of  the  Seneca  Nation  have 
not  been  considered,  and  good  faith  has 
not  been  exercised  in  the  planning,  the 
design,  and  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  Kinzua  Dam.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
flood  these  Indian  lands— it  is  merely 
economically  convenient,  although  mor- 
ally Indefensible. 

The  Seneca  Indlaiis  have  a  vested 
property  right  that  should  not  be  swept 
aside  by  administrative  loleotlon  based 
upon  tenuous  toonomio  arguments.  The 
promises  made  In  the  treaty  must  bt 
kept,  and  their  title  to  these  landi  should 
remain  saored  Instead  of  being  destroyed 
by  Implication,  innuendo,  and  unauthor- 
ised acts. 

We  reoognlie  tht  Beneoa  Indians  aa  a 
dlatlnot  people,  vested  with  rights  whioh 
oonatltuti  a  State  or  Nparatt  oommu- 
nlty.  Thty  are  now  a  dtfenaeleaa  peo- 
plt,  wardi  of  tht  NaUon,  and  dtptndtnt 
wholly  upon  it  for  prottctlon  and  good 
faith. 

Tht  Xlniua  Dam  propetal  will,  in  tf- 
ftct,  makt  rtfuffttt  out  of  thttt  Indiana, 
for  it  if  an  out-and-out  land  vrab— dt- 
atroyini  homts,  iMiildlnfft.  and  foroini 
thtm  to  Itftvt  thtir  homta  and  movt  tlM- 
whtrt. 


Hallowed  cemeteries  will  be  desecrated 
and  relocated  to  prevent  artificial,  man- 
made  flooding  of  Indian  graves.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  the  Seneca  Nation  not  to  have 
their  ancestral  graves  imder  water. 

Congress  has  never,  to  this  date,  re- 
moved any  of  the  restrictions  of  the  1794 
treaty  which  was  a  voluntary  restriction 
by  our  Government,  modifjring  the  in- 
herent sovereign  right  of  eminent  do- 
main. 

For  the  record,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  believe  wholeheartedly  in  flood  con- 
trol, but  with  proper  regard  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  affected 
residents  of  the  area  Involved. 

There  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  Kinzua  Dam  project  Is  a 
flood-control  project.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  shows  argxunent  for  the 
project  on  the  basis  of  supplying  water 
for  the  domestic  and  industrial  life  of  the 
Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburgh  anti- 
pollution and  waterflow  regulation  as  a 
major  reason  for  the  proposed  dam. 
These  industries  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  expense  of  chemically  treating  their 
own  waste,  rather  than  pass  the  bills 
along  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Seneca  Indians. 

The  Kinzua  Dam,  like  other  bureau- 
cratic daydreams,  has  grown  from  a  40- 
foot  dam  to  a  180-foot  monstrosity,  all 
on  paper. 

Sportsmen  leagues  have  condemned 
the  man-made  lake  to  be  formed  by  it 
because  it  will  destroy  the  existing,  ex- 
ce!lent  recreational  facilities  of  the  Al- 
legheny Valley. 

The  CIO  Greater  Buffalo  Industrial 
Union  Council  supports  the  Seneca  In- 
dians in  their  flght  against  this  pro- 
posed dam. 

The  city  of  Salamanca,  N.Y.,  easts  a 
wary  eye  on  the  proposal  because  of  the 
possibility  of  the  southwestern  section 
of  Salamanca  being  occasionally  flooded 
by  the  backwaters  of  the  reservoir  creat- 
ed by  the  proposed  Kinzua  Dam. 

I  do  not  concur  that  it  is  impractical 
to  have  this  project  in  a  location  other 
than  that  selected  to  prevent  menaoe  to 
the  national  welfare  by  deatructlvt 
floodi  eauiing  Iom  of  lift  and  proptrty 
and  the  obstruction  of  commeroe.  I 
call  for  a  reevaluation  of  the  existing 
plana  for  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  proj- 
ect and  serious  consideration  of  an  al- 
ternative proposal  labeled  tht  "Cone- 
wango  Diversion"  whereby  tht  flood 
flows  of  the  Alltghtny  River  can  bt  di- 
verted to  Lake  Erie  through  the  oon- 
structlon  of  a  diversion  canal.  Thlt 
proposal  haa  dtcidtd  advantagta  ovtr 
the  Klniua  Dam  proposal,  for  tht  addi- 
tional wattr  divtrttd  to  Lakt  Erie  would 
be  welcome  for  power  potentials  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  would  provide  grtattr  flood 
protection  to  tht  Pennsylvania  oltlts 
oonotrntd.  would  dtttroy  no  Indian 
lands,  would  bt  ohtaper  to  construct  and 
lavt  mlUioni  of  tax  dollari,  would  ortatt 
ntw  rMrtatlonal  artaa  rathtr  than  dt- 
ttroy txlsting  ontt.  I  oall  upon  tht 
Army  tnginttrt  to  takt  an  optnmlndtd, 
Impartial,  tnginttrini  approach  to  this 
alttmativt  proposal  of  a  olvtralon  oanal 
and  to  oall  a  halt  to  tht  txptnditurt  of 
any  public  fundi  in  tht  dirtotion  of  tht 
eonitruotion  of  a  dam  at  Xiniua. 
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DICBZrmAUZATION  PROOIUll  AT 
WRIOKT-PATTERSOIf  AIR  FORCl 
BASS 

Mr.  8CHINCX.    Mr.  SpMiktr.  I  aik 

un*nlinoiM  oonaent  that  Um  speolal  or- 
der hervtofor*  granUd  m«  for  today  b« 
vacated  and  that  X  may  have  permlialon 
to  extend  my  remarka  at  Ihlt  point  in 
the  RicoRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congreae  will  re- 
call that  a  decentralization  program  was 
undertaken  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Ohio,  several  years  ago. 
Many  of  us  are  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  changes  made  wer«  very  ex- 
pensive, both  in  funds  and  in  time  lost 
by  relocation.  Currently  some  of  the  re- 
located functions  have  been  returned  to 
Wright  Field  for  greater  efBclency. 

Last  week  when  I  was  in  my  district. 
I  learned  of  a  situation  which  is  causing 
me  a  great  deal  of  concern,  and  I  feel 
that  all  Members  of  Confress  will  also 
be  concerned.  I  have  learned  that  the 
Air  Force  is  contemplating  moving  the 
responsibility  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  rockets  from  Wright  Air  Devel- 
opment Center,  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

Let  me  say  right  now  that  I  have  no 
selfish  motive  In  opposing  such  a  move 
but  do  so  in  the  overall  interest  of  our 
national  defense.  While  all  of  us  are 
properly  concerned  with  keeping  Jobs  in 
our  own  districts,  the  problem  here 
transcends  local  considerations.  This  is 
especially  true  at  this  very  time  when  so 
much  depends  on  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary time  lags  and  on  the  procure- 
ment of  defense  needs  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner  possible. 

In  the  present  instance  it  is  my  imder- 
standinff  this  proposed  mow  would  not 
only  affect  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  rockets  but  that  it  would  also 
affect  about  200  scientifically  trained 
personnel.  The  conditions  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base,  I  am  told,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  attracting  teclmical  personnel 
to  its  desert  location.  Consequently,  a 
great  number  of  these  people  will  be  lost 
to  the  critical  rocket  work  until  replace- 
ments can  be  trained. 

Of  prime  consideration,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Wright  Air  Develop- 
ment Center  area  is  best  for  rocket  re- 
search and  development  because  of  its 
location  In  the  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  complex.  Procurement  and 
contracting  headquarters  are  here.  In 
research  procurement  at  Wright-Patter- 
son there  is  a  constant  need  for  personal 
contact  between  the  laboratories  and  the 
procuring  agency.  Joint  daily  review  of 
documents  is  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
already  long  lead  time  in  developing  this 
country's  research.  When  all  the  liaison 
between  procm-ement  and  Wright  Air 
Development  Center  has  to  be  done  by 
telephone  or  writing,  this  doubles  the 
procurement  cycle  and  has  a  very  harm- 
ful effect  on  the  Air  Force  surveillance 
of  the  program.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  from  the 


standpoint  of  effldeney  for  project  sn- 
flneers  manaclng  various  projects  to 
have  frequent  personal  oontact  with  ap- 
propriate procurement  psrsonnel. 

Also  of  Importanod  Is  the  fact  that 
many  contractors  are  located  in  the 
Wright  Field  area,  and  company  tech- 
nical personnel  are  iible  to  meet  with 
Air  Fores  research  and  procurement 
people.  Thus  an  ideal  situation  now 
exists  with  development,  procurement, 
and  manufacturing  representatives  all 
working  in  closest  cooperation  and  with 
a  minimum  of  lag  time  on  projects.  As 
it  becomes  necessary  to  require  the  tech- 
nical personnel  of  the  various  manufac- 
turers to  travel  long  distances,  this  can- 
not help  but  necessarily  add  to  procure- 
ment costs,  thereby  increasing  the  costs 
of  these  projects  to  oiur  Government.  If 
the  propulsion  engineering  is  moved  to 
Edwards,  then  because  of  the  advantages 
of  having  the  project  engineering  team 
close  to  procurement,  Air  Materiel  Com- 
mand will  find  it  necessary  to  move  all 
of  the  rocket  propulsion  procurement 
from  Dayton.  Ohio,  to  ballistic  missile 
center,  California.  Supposedly  there  is  a 
strong  move  afoot  in  the  Air  Force  to 
put  all  of  the  propulsion  procurement 
at  ballistic  missile  center.  Some  of  the 
recent  programs  in  this  category  have 
already  been  shifted  from  Wright  Field 
to  the  west  coast. 

Similar  moves  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  Air  Force  before,  and  a  good  ex- 
ample was  when  they  moved  armaments 
from  the  armament  laboratory  at 
Wright  Air  Development  Center  to 
Eglin  Air  Force  Bas*?.  The  key  people 
involved  did  not  transfer  to  Eglin.  and 
thus  a  break  in  the  project  engineering 
surveillance  came  about  with  the  result. 
I  am  told,  that  some  of  the  programs 
were  without  Air  Force  engineering  for 
some  time.  The  Air  Force  lost  the  key 
people  and  eventually  lost  the  arma- 
ments area  itself  to  the  Army. 

The  weapon  system  project  offices 
are  supported  by  the  rocket  group  in  the 
propulsion  laboratory';  and  if  this  pro- 
pulsion group  is  transferred,  it  will  leave 
the  weapon  system  project  office  with- 
out engineering  support.  Rocket  propul- 
sion is  one  of  the  key  problems  with 
the  Air  Force,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency.  Removal  of 
this  Wright  Air  Development  Center 
function  at  Wright  Field  will  leave  many 
other  lalx)ratories  with  only  a  partial 
picture  of  the  complete  Air  Force  re- 
search area. 

Prominent  military  men  are  continu- 
ally pointing  out  the  need  for  a  stepup 
in  our  programing  and  the  need  for  a 
reduction  of  lead  time.  In  this  instance, 
however,  both  of  these  objectives  will 
be  adversely  affected.  I  cannot  stress 
too  greatly  the  need  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  this  contemplated  move, 
and  I  iirge  immediate  action  by  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Schkwck]  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
who  so  ably  represents  the  adjoining 
Seventh    District    of    Ohio,    in    wiiich 


Wrif  ht-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  is  also 
located  In  part. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  X 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished  friend 
and  neighbor  for  the  clear  and  splendid 
way  in  which  he  has  presented  this  im- 
portant matter.  I  also  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  constant  vigilance  and  work 
not  only  In  behnlf  of  the  district  he 
represents  so  well  here  but  also  for  his 
very  effective  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
best  interest  of  our  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  Indeed  critical 
times,  filled  with  worldwide  tensions  and 
problems:  and  we  can  ill-afford  to  take 
needless  chances  with  our  national  secu- 
rity and  safety.  I  want  to  associate 
myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  timely  re- 
marks made  by  my  a&Boclate  and  to  urge 
that  the  most  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Headquarters  before  they 
make  a  flnal  decision.  I  also  join  with 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  SchinckI  in  urging  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  take  every  step  available  to  them  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  this  proposed 
move. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  remarks  and 
support. 

A  BILL  TO  ESTABUSH  A  US.  ARTS 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
a  bill  I  Introduced  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arts 
Foundation.  This  foundation.  I  hope. 
will  stimulate  the  growth  throughout  the 
United  States  of  the  performing  and 
composing  arts.  It  is  the  intention  of 
my  bill,  which  is  similar  in  scope  and 
purpose  to  that  of  S.  1598.  introduced 
yesterday  by  Senator  Javits.  of  New 
York,  and  Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  foster,  encourage,  and  stimu- 
late the  production  of  plasrs,  concerts, 
ballet,  and  other  performing  art  forms 
throughout  the  United  States.  My  bill 
calls  for  the  encouragement  and  aid  by 
the  arts  foundation  to  playwrights  and 
composers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  greatest  Na- 
tion in  this  world.  We  have  raised  our 
standard  of  living  to  a  level  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  We  have  a 
technical  and  scientific  colossus  that  has 
no  equal.  Our  military  might  is  very 
great.  The  freedom  that  we  have  and 
the  sense  of  pride  that  we  have  in  our 
Nation  is  not  matched  by  any  other  peo- 
ple for  their  nation. 

Yet,  there  is  one  vital  element  of  our 
national  character  that  is  not  strong. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  cultural 
life  of  America  as  it  manifests  itself  in 
support  of  the  arts  can  and  must  be  im- 
proved. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  lags  far 
behind  almost  every  nation  in  Europe  in 
aid  that  is  given  to  composers,  play- 
wrights, and  the  performing  arts. 
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For  example,  In  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  respectively,  there  Is  a  British 
and  Canadian  Arts  CouimU.  Tlicse 
councils  do  much  to  stlmulats  the  per- 
forming arts  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. In  Italy  there  are  literally  scores 
of  government-aided  opers  houses  and 
orchestras.  Almost  every  cl  y  has  a  state 
opera,  orchestra,  and  thcate  financed  by 
grants  from  the  federal,  stste,  and  local 
governments.  In  France,  tl.ere  is  strong 
support  by  the  French  OoNernment  for 
the  opera.  There  is  also  st.-ong  support 
in  Austria,  which  spends  a  rt  latively  high 
percentage  of  its  budget  on  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

Senator  Javits  has  points  out  in  an 
article  first  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  and  now  appearing 
on  page  5436  of  the  Congikssiomal 
RccoRD,  AprU  7,  1959,  that  "while  the 
proposed  bill  for  an  arts  foundation 
might  be  considered  precedent  shattering 
in  the  United  States,  it  wo  aid  be  taken 
for  granted  nearly  anywhere  else  in  the 
world." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Unlt«Kl  States  will 
not  continue  to  lag  behind  In  an  area 
which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
greatness  of  our  Nation. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  state  our  in- 
terest in  this  proposal  out  In  the  Middle 
West.  As  we  all  know,  moct  of  our  per- 
forming and  creative  arts  c<nter  in  just  a 
few  big  cities  in  this  Nation.  Obviously, 
this  does  not  help  the  people  who  do  not 
live  in  these  three  or  four  big  cities. 
Through  stimulation  and  encouragement 
by  the  arts  foundation,  community  the- 
ater groups,  orchestras.  IwUet.  choral 
singing  will  become  an  lmp<3rtant  part  of 
the  lives  of  the  small  communities  of  this 
land.  Art  and  the  perfonning  arts  are 
not  only  for  the  big  cities.  They  are  for 
people  wherever  they  might  live. 

Without  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  this  bill  into  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

A  bin  to  Mtabltata  the  United  SUtea  Arts 
Foundation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  Vn-ted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   FOt  WOATIOlf 

Section  1.  There  U  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Arts  Foundation  (hereinafter 
referred   to  as  the   '•Foundation"). 

DECUkaATION    or    POLICT 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that  a  large 
and  progressively  increasing  proportion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  view  and  enjoy  living 
theatrical  perfonnances,  musical  concerts, 
opera,  dance,  ballet,  and  choral  recitals,  and 
the  performing  arts  generally;  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  will  be  promoted  by  providing 
national  recognition  of  the  status  of  the 
theater  and  other  performing  arts  as  a 
cherished  and  valued  part  of  the  Nation's 
cultural  resources  since  coknlal  days,  and 
as  a  valued  means  for  the  building  of  morale 
among  the  clvlUan  components  engaged  In 
defense  production  and  among  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
national  culture,  recreation,  tklU  In  the  arts, 
and  beneficial  utilization  of  leisure  time; 
that  It  is  desirable  to  esUbllsh  a  United 
States  Arts  Foundation  to  provide  such 
recognition  and  also  to  corislder  how  the 
presentation  to  and  appreciation  by  the  peo- 
ple of  theatrical  and  other  jierformlng  arts 


and  productions  may  bMt  b«  ■ttmulatsd  In 
oivio  and  •ducattonal  groups  as  well  as  pro- 
fMsloniU  oompanlss  throughout  the  Nation 
and  refloni  thereof  (Inoludlnf  ships,  aU-- 
fields,  poets,  oampt,  and  •tatloni  of  the 
Armed  Forost  and  mines,  plants,  and  oSoes 
of  the  civilian  component  production  foroee) 
and  to  taks  stspc  appropriate  to  stlmulat* 
■uoh  Incrtastd  snd  more  widespread  prtten- 
tatloni, 

nusnas  or  rovNOATtoN 
•■c.  S.  (a)  Tht  Inundation  shall  be  sub- 
Jtct  to  tht  gsntral  suptrvlslon  and  policy 
direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  which  shall 
consist  of  twslvs  mtmbers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Prtsldtnt,  by  and  with  the  advlcs 
and  consent  of  ths  8«nat«.  Ths  PrMldsnt 
shall  endeavor  to  provlds  representation  to 
ths  several  performing  arts,  to  both  civio, 
educational,  and  professional  groups  con- 
cerned with  and  engaged  In  productions  of 
the  performing  arts,  to  ths  trade  unions  and 
trade  associations  concerned  with  the  per- 
forming arts,  and  to  the  attending  pubilo. 
Ths  President  Is  requested.  In  the  making 
of  nominations,  to  give  dus  consideration  to 
recommendations  for  nomination  which  may 
be  submitted  to  him  by  the  representative 
associations  of  the  foregoing  and  of  organl- 
aatlons  and  associations  concerned  with  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  the  per- 
forming arts. 

(b)  The  term  of  offlee  of  each  trustee  of 
ths  Foundation  shall  be  six  years  In  dura- 
tion, expiring  on  April  30,  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  tnutees  first  taking  office  after 
the  ensctment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
four  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  four  at 
the  end  of  six  years,  subseiquent  to  the  April 
30  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  A 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  only  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term.  Any  person  who  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation  for  twelve 
consecutive  years  shall  be  Ineligible  for  ap- 
pointment during  the  following  two-year 
period. 

(c)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  at 
wtilch  the  first  order  of  business  shall  be 
the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

PRINCIPAL    POWXaS    AND    DITriES    OF    THE 
FOUNDATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to — 

(1)  stimulate  and  encourage  throughout 
the  United  States  the  study  of  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  perfonning  arts  and  public 
Interest   therein; 

(2)  stimulate  and  encourage  within  such 
reasonable  limitations  as  It  shall  determine 
the  presentation  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  widest  practicable  au- 
diences, of  productions  of  the  performing 
arts,  of  both  new  works  and  works  drawn 
from  the  existing  literature  of  those  arts, 
which  have  substantial  artistic  or  historic 
significance,  giving  preference  to  stimulating 
and  encouraging  the  works  of  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Americas; 

(3)  foster  and  encourage  professional  and 
civic  and  nonprofit,  private,  public,  educa- 
tional. Institutional,  or  governmental  groups 
which  are  engaged  In  or  directly  concerned 
with  the  performing  arts  and  productions; 

(4)  foster  and  encourage  maintenance  of 
registers,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  of 
theaters,  personnel,  or  otherwise;  and  make 
such  surveys  and  analyses  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  in  the  Interest  of  the  performing 
arts  throughout  the  country; 

( 5 )  promote,  encourage,  and  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  through  grant,  fellowship,  and 
scholarship  for  composers  and  students  of 
composition,  playwrights  and  students  of 
playwrtghtlng,  for  the  purpose  of  encotir- 
aglng  new  plays  and  musical  compositions; 
and 


(6)  provide  through  direot  grant  or  other- 
wlee  flnanolai  assletanee  and  supporl  from 
the  fundi  appropriated  to  the  Pouadatloa 
or  otherwise  obtained  punuant>te  this  Aet 
or  other  Acts,  to  profeielonal  irojpe,  and 
groups  meeting  profeesloaal  itaadards,  and 
eduoatlonal  groupi,  engaged  in  or  eoneerned 
with  the  performing  arts  and  productions, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  euoh  groupi  to 
provide  productions  of  luoh  type,  or  in  such 
regions,  as  would  be  unavailable  to  the  pro- 
spective audience  without  suoh  SMlstanoe. 
or  to  provide  Instruction  in  the  performing 
aru,  but  luch  groupi  ihali  be  eligible  for 
financial  aislitanoe  only  if  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  such  groups  Inurei  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  stockholder  or  stockhold- 
ers, or  Individual  or  Individuals,  and  if  luoh 
groupi  satisfy  the  standards  at  lubeectton 
(0)  of  secUon  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1884  so  as  to  authorise  deductions 
from  gross  inoome  of  donations  to  such 
groupi.  The  Foundation  shall  wherever 
practicable  develop  the  principle  of  match- 
ing funds  with  interested  agencies  public  or 
private. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  not  produce  or 
preient  any  production. 

(c)  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  ihall 
meet  four  times  each  year,  beginning  on  the 
first  Monday  in  February,  May.  August,  and 
November,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Chairman  may  determine.  The  Chairman 
•haU  also  caU  a  meeting  whenever  one-third 
of  the  trustees  so  request  In  writing.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Bach  trustee  shall  be 
given  notice,  by  registered  mall  mailed  to 
his  last-known  address  of  record  not  less 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  any  meeting,  of 
the  caU  of  such  meeting. 

(d)  The  first  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Foundation  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Foundation  to  serve  until  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May  next  succeeding  the  date  of  elec- 
tion at  which  time  a  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  shaU  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Thereafter  such  election  shaU  take 
place  at  the  annual  meeting  occturing  at  the 
end  of  each  such  term.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  in 
his  absence.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  chairmanship  or  vice  chairmanship,  the 
Foundation  shall  elect  a  trustee  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

(e)  The  Foundation  shall  render  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  submission 
on  or  before  the  18th  day  of  January  to  the 
Congress,  summarizing  the  activities  of  the 
Foundation  and  making  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

DISSCTOK    OF   FOTTNSATION 

Sbc.  5.  There  shall  be  a  Director  of  the 
Foundation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Director"),  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  the  appointment  of 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  for  such  an  appoint- 
ment which  may  be  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  making  such  recommendations  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  recommendations 
which  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  the 
representative  associations  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3 (a)  of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall 
serve  as  an  ex  ofllclo  trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion. In  addition,  he  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Di- 
rector shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  S22.500  per  annum  and  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  six  years  unless  sooner  removed  by 
the  President:  Provided.  That  at  any  time  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  rec- 
ommend such  removal  to  the  President. 

ADMIN  IBTRATION    AND   ENABUNQ    AUTHOETTT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Foundation  may  appoint 
committees  or  councils  or  panels  concerned 
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with  particular  regrlcms  of  the  country  or 
with  particular  aspects  of  the  performing 
arte,  or  both,  and  composed  of  persona  who 
need  not  be  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  or  of 
organizations.  The  Foundation  shall  main- 
tain an  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  In  such  other  places  through  the  coun- 
try as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  have  general  au- 
thority to  carry  out  and  execute  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation  on  a  full  time,  con- 
tinuous basis,  to  recommend  programs  to  the 
Foundation  and  to  discharge  such  other 
functions  as  the  Foundation  may  delegate  to 
him,  including  functions  vested  in  the  Foun- 
dation by  this  Act.  Except  as  specifically 
approved  by  the  Foundation,  the  Director 
shall  not  hold  any  office  in,  or  act  In  any 
capacity  for,  any  group  or  institution  with 
which  the  Foundation  makes  any  contract, 
CHT  to  which  It  gives  any  award  or  assistance. 

(c)  The  Foundation  Is  specifically  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  adopt  such 
bylaws  as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  its  operation  and  Its  organization 
and  personnel; 

(2)  make  expenditures,  and  enter  Into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  6): 

(3)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  relate  to  research  In  the 
performing  arts  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  use.  529); 

,  (4)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
/  gift,  and  to  hold  and /or  dispose  of  by  sale, 
lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  property,  to 
receive  and  use  funds  or  property  donated 
by  other*,  and  such  donations  shall  be  clas- 
sified as  contributions  deductible  from  gross 
Income  within  the  meaning  of  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(5)  publish  or  arrange  for  the  publloa- 
tlon  of  tnformfttlon  relating  to  the  perform- 
ing »rta  and  produotlons,  or  personnel  en- 
gftged  therein,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vuion*  of  Motion  li  of  the  Act  of  Maroh 
1,1919  (44U,t,0. 11); 

(6)  aooept  and  utlllM  the  mtvIom  of  vot- 
untarr  and  uncompensated  personnel; 

(7)  pay  feee  for  and  to  enter  Into  eon- 
tract*  with  persons  for  the  performance  of 
•ervlees  required  by  the  Foundation;    and 

(8)  pay  to  employees  of  the  Foundation, 
and  to  all  other  persons  rendering  services 
to  the  Foundation,  whether  on  an  uncom- 
pensated basis  or  on  a  fee  or  contract  basis, 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  (including.  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, per  diem  allowances  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  916)  when  engaged  away  from 
home,  In  business  of  the  Foundation. 

(d)(1)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  any  professional  group,  or 
any  group  meeting  professional  standards, 
or  any  educational  group  meeting  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Foundation  engaged  in  or 
connected  with  the  performing  arts  and  pro- 
ductions or  m  Instruction  therein.  Such 
loans  may  provide  for  payment  to  the  Foun- 
dation of  a  percentage  of  the  net  profits  of 
the  production  or  productions,  or  of  interest, 
or  both,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Foun- 
dation. 

(2)  A  group  shall  not  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  subparagraph  (1)  unless  (A) 
such  group  satisfies  the  standards  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  170  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  authorize 
deductions  of  donations  to  such  group  from 
the  gross  Income  of  the  donor,  and  (B)  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  such  group  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder 
or  individual. 


XNTKBNATIONAI.   COOPERATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  to 
the  extent  specified  by  such  approval,  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
state,  to  cooperate  in,  assist,  and  sponsor 
international  activities  relating  to  the  per- 
forming arts,  including  the  assistance  to  or 
sponsorship  of  performances  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

(b)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Foundation,  and  subject  to  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  defray  the 
expenses  of  trustees  or  employees  of  the 
Foundation,  and  members  of  councils  or 
committees  of  the  Foundation.  In  attending 
meetings,  congresses,  and  performances  In 
other  countries  relating  to  the  performing 
arts,  whenever  he  deerns  it  necessary  in  the 
promotion  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Foundation  for  each  fis- 
cal year  such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  shall 
remain  available  for  expenditure  for  two 
years  following  the  expiration  of  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  appropriated. 

(b)  Moneys  received  by  the  Foundation 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of  section 
6(c),  or  pursuant  to  section  6(d),  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts,  but  shall  be 
kept  in  a  special  account,  maintained  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  or  may  be  kept 
by  the  Foundation  in  commercial  banking 
Institutions,  or  invested  in  securities  eligible 
for  trust  funds  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

OINEIIAL   PROVISIONS 

8cc.  9.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  policies  as  the  Foundation 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  t<>  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  Such  appolntmenu  shall 
be  made  and  such  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  clvll-Mrvlcs  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  Olasfllflcatiun  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
•xcept  that  the  Director  may,  In  accordance 
with  such  policies  as  the  foundation  shall 
from  time  to  time  pr>»scrlb*,  employ  such 
technical  and  professional  personnel  or  per- 
sonnel with  experience  in  or  relating  to  any 
of  the  performing  aru.  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation, without  regard  to  such  laws,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  discbarge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Foundation  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Deputy  Director  herein- 
after provided  for.  and  the  members  of  the 
councils  or  committees,  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  or 
regulations.  Except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Foundation,  neither  the  Director  nor  the 
Deputy  Director  shall  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that 
of  serving  as  such  Director  or  Deputy  Di- 
rector, or  hold  any  office  in.  or  act  in  any 
capacity  for.  any  organization,  agency,  or  In- 
stitution with  which  the  Foundation  makes 
any  contract  or  other  arrangement  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Foundation,  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector, who  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Foun- 
dation, may  prescribe  and  shall  be  acting 
Director  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  Office  of  the  Director,  and  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  per  annum. 

(c)  The  triistees  of  th^  Foundation,  and 
the  members  of  the  council  and  committees, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50 
for   each   day   engaged   In   the   business   of 


the  Foundation  pursuant  to  authorization 
of  the  Foundation,  and  shall  be  allowed 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  (including.  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, per  diem  allowance  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  $15)  when  engaged,  away  from 
home,  in  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

(d)  Persons  holding  other  offices  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
may  serve  as  members  of  the  committees  or 
councils,  but  they  shall  not  receive  remunera- 
tion lor  their  services  as  such  members  dur- 
ing any  period  for  which  they  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  services  in  such  other 
offices. 

(e)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  trustee 
or  employee  of  the  Foundation,  of  a  com- 
mittee or  council,  shall  not  be  considered 
as  service  bringing  him  within  the  provi- 
sions of  section  281  or  section  283  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  unless  the  act 
of  such  Individual,  which  by  such  section 
Is  made  unlawful  when  performed  by  an  in- 
dividual referred  to  In  such  section.  Is  with 
respect  to  any  particular  matter  which  di- 
rectly Involved  the  Foundation  or  In  which 
the  Foundation   Is   directly   interested. 

(f )  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment are  authorized  to  render  assistance  to 
the  Foundation  by  the  donation  or  loan  ot 
employee  services  and  by  the  donation  or 
loan  of  supplies,  office  or  building  space,  or 
other  property,  either  on  a  reimbursable  or 
nonreimbursable   basis. 

(g)  The  Foundation  shall  provide  a  rea- 
sonable system  for  control  and  accountability 
of  all  funds  of  the  Foundation,  and  shall 
consult  with  and  consider  the  suggestions 
of  the  Comptroller  General  with  regard 
thereto. 

ocmrrrioN  and  tituc 
See.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "performing  arts"  means  ths 
arts  related  to  performances  of  theatrical 
plays,  dance,  ballet,  and  choral  performances, 
and  performances  of  musical  works  (Instru- 
mental, voice,  and/or  operatic):  and  Include* 
th*  art*  of  playwrlting,  acting,  directing, 
staging,  scenic  and  costume  design,  and  oom- 
posKlon  and  perfurmanc*  of  music,  opera, 
and  dance  and  ballet. 

(b)  Th*  term  "productions"  mean*  ptajri 
(with  or  without  music),  ballet*,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  readings,  oonceru,  re- 
citals, op*ra*,  and  any  other  performance* 
before  members  of  the  public  Involving  th* 
execution  or  rendition  of  any  of  the  per- 
forming arts  and  meeting  such  standard* 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Foundation. 

(c)  The  term  "group"  includes «ny  society, 
institution,  organization,  or  association, 
whether  or  not  Incorporated. 

SHoar  mxE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  th* 
"United  States  Arts  Foundation  Act." 


BATAAN  DAY 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  17 
years  ago  tomorrow  the  world  saw  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  American  ideals 
and  it  is  good  to  recall  the  historic 
event  that  showed  it  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt.  Filipino  and 
American  troops  fought  side  by  side  to 
the  bitter  end  in  Bataan.  That  they 
faced  odds  that  taxed  their  courage  and 
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endurance  seldom  undergone  by  men 
in  the  history  of  all  wars  is  an  epic  that 
will  live  forever.  What  gave  them  the 
fortitude  aiMl  the  valor  to  withstand 
what  they  so  heroically  endured  was  the 
unity  that  welded  them  together  as  no 
two  nations  of  two  different  races  were 
united  before:  a  imlty  brought  about  by 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom  for 
which  they  fought. 

Faced  as  the  world  is  today  by  the 
threat  of  communism  which  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  democracy  and  freedom  as 
Americans  and  Filipinos  have  learned 
to  value  them.  It  is  important  to  recall 
the  epic  that  Is  Bataan,  for  it  under- 
scored what  can  be  brought  about  by 
mutuality  and  understanding  between 
two  nations.  When  we  first  went  to  the 
Philippines  we  were  misunderstod.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  oui  actions  then 
were  subject  to  misinterpretation.  The 
Filipinos  who  loved  freedom  fought  us 
for  3  years.  Gradually,  however,  we 
Showed  that  we  meant  well  by  them,  that 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  among  the 
American  p>eople  was  to  help  them  to 
develop  Into  a  self-govejTiing  nation. 
All  our  subsequent  acts  proved  this.  At 
first  we  promised  them  independence  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  tc>  maintain  a 
stable  government.  Then  we  fixed  a 
definite  date  for  independence.  When 
the  date  came,  independence  was  pro- 
claimed as  pledged. 

When  war  was  declared  by  Japan,  the 
Philippines  was  still  a  Commonwealth. 
It  wag  an  American  Territory-  It  wa$ 
the  American  flag  that  was  attacked. 
But  the  Plllplnofl  rallied  to  defend  our 
flag  with  loyalty  and  d<'votlon.  The 
Philippine  Army  resisted  the  enemy  In  a 
manner  that  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  Filipino  guerrillas  organ- 
ised and  maintained  a  resistance  move- 
ment that  harassed  th«$  occupation 
Iroopg  for  more  than  3  yean.  With 
their  ruerrlllft  tactics  Uity  not  only 
weakened  the  enemy  but  they  helped 
•ave  thousands  of  American  lives.  The 
memory  of  this  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  United  States  we  cannot  forget  and 
I  recall  them  today  with  gratitude  and 
admiration. 

Bataan  will  always  live  in  the  heart 
of  every  American.  It  will  always  be  a 
symbol  not  only  of  human  courage  but 
of  an  undying  faith  in  those  spiritual 
values  that  are  inseparable  from  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  It  ennobles  us 
as  a  people  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
loyalty  of  our  allies,  the  Filipinos. 
Theirs  Is  a  friendship  tested  and  true 
and  it  is  a  friendship  that  we  must  never 
subordinate  to  any  consideration  dic- 
tated by  expediency  or  self-interest. 
Only  thus  can  we  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  know  how  to  appreciate  the  loy- 
alty of  friends.  As  Gen.  Carlos  P. 
Romulo,  Philippine  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  said  in  a  recent  speech  in 
New  York  City: 

Friendship  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  and 
loyalty  to  it  cannot  be  boxight  with  dollars 
or  with  rubles.  Peoples  who  are  used  to 
have  little  of  consumer  and  capital  goods 
but  who  have  depended  only  on  their  spirit- 
uality for  their  happiness  In  the  past  may 
more  easily  be  attracted  by  that  leadership 


now  which  can  offer  them  a  friendship  that 
Is  steadfast  and  abiding,  a  friendship  that 
wiU  be  loyal  to  them  no  matter  what  the 
shifts  and  changes  may  be  In  the  world's 
balance  of  power. 

In  honoring  the  memory  of  the  fallen 
brave  of  Bataan  today  let  us  reassure 
our  Filipino  friends  with  our  deeds  that 
American  friendship  for  them  is  stead- 
fast and  abiding  and  that  as  a  Nation 
we  will  always  keep  faith  with  them  as 
it  is  our  sincere  and  devout  hope  they 
will  always  keep  faith  with  us. 


AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hasa]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  it  is  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure 
to  report  to  the  House  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  amazing  and  most 
heartening  progress  of  a  prc^ram  aimed 
at  winning  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
p>eople  everywhere.  I  have  selected  April 
8  as  the  date  for  this  report  because  it 
was  on  April  8,  1954,  just  5  years  ago, 
that  a  constituent  of  mine,  Thomas  B. 
Stauffer,  wrote  me  a  letter  that  started 
a  chain  of  activities  that  resulted  in  the 
program  that  now  is  known  the  world 
around  as  the  classics  of  American  de- 
mocracy program. 

Five  years  ago,  when  first  I  was 
alerted  by  this  letter  from  a  constituent 
at  that  time  unknon^-n  to  me,  there  were 
no  copies  available  anywhere  In  the 
world  on  a  grassroots  level  of  the  books 
m  which  our  forefathers  found  their  In- 
spiration. Not  even  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtet  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  been  translated 
into  languages  so  that  they  could  be 
read  and  understood  by  the  peoples  in 
awakening  lands  and  as  hungry  for 
democratic  Inspiration  as  were  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  received  this 
letter  from  a  constituent  then  unknown 
to  me,  I  could  not  believe  what  he  told 
me  that  such  outstanding  classics  of  de- 
mocracy as  the  "Federalist '  had  not 
been  translated  into  other  languages. 
But  a  check  by  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, Marie  Crowe,  herself  a  student  of 
history  and  an  author  of  textbooks  on 
American  history  and  on  our  Constitu- 
tional convention,  revealed  that  the 
Federalist  papers  had  been  translated 
into  only  two  or  three  European  lan- 
guages in  lir»ited  editions,  then  long  out 
of  print. 

That  was  5  years  ago.  We  then  had 
been  spending,  and  this  expenditure  I 
am  not  criticizing,  large  sums  of  money 
on  our  mutual  security  program.  We 
had  been  building  up  the  military 
strength  and  the  economic  stability  of 
the  nations  that  were  joined  with  us  in 
the  cause  of  democracy. 

But  we  had  not  been  reaching  into  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  should  be  self-evident  that 
you  do  not  have  an  ally  who  will  stand 
with  you  steadfastly  in  the  simshine  and 
in  the  storms  unless  he  is  bound  to  you 
in  heart  and  in  mind  by  an  understand- 


ing that  the  cause  in  which  he  and  you 
are  enlisted  is  worth  more  to  him  and 
to  you  than  life  itself.  Men  can  be 
armed  to  fight,  and  the  arms  may  be  the 
last  word  in  modem  armaments,  but 
they  will  not  stand  up  under  assault  and 
laugh  scornfully  as  the  odds  against 
them  grow  unless  there  is  s(Mnething  in 
their  minds  and  in  their  hearts  that  bids 
them  stand  fast. 

Five  years  ago  we  were  losing  the  fight 
for  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  classics  of 
American  democracy  that  had  inspired 
our  forefathers  were  not  anywhere 
available  on  the  grassroots  level.  There 
were  a  few  copies,  in  exi>ensive  bindings 
and  in  English,  on  the  shelves  of  em- 
bassies and  of  libraries  that  relatively 
few  people  visited  and  none  except  from 
the  elite.  Meanwhile,  in  every  bookstall 
and  in  every  language  and  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  were  the 
works  of  the  architects  of  the  ideology 
of  communism. 

Today  the  picture  has  been  changed. 
It  has  all  happened  in  the  period  of  5 
years  since  the  receipt  5  years  ago  today 
of  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
then  unknown  to  me.  Today  the  classics 
of  democracy,  and  by  that  I  mean  those 
immortal  works  that  gave  inspiration  to 
our  own  forefathers,  have  been  transla- 
ted into  many  languages,  have  been 
printed,  sometimes  on  old  delapidated 
presses  by  publishers  in  many  countries, 
have  by  these  publishers  been  distributed 
to  booksellers  and  sold  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  everyone.  The  response 
has  been  tremendous.  Today  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  these  classics  are 
being  purchased  from  local  booksellers, 
not  as  propaganda  forced  upon  them  but 
as  something  for  which  they  feel  the 
need  a*  blueprints  In  democracy  to  guide 
them  In  their  search  for  governmental 
ftructuret  that  will  aasure  to  them  gov- 
ernment of,  for,  and  by  the  people.  As 
our  forefathers  sought  to  place  the  dig- 
nity of  man  beyond  the  perils  of  selfish 
government  and  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  so  are  these  peoples  in  lands  now 
awakening  looking  for  guidance  and 
inspiration  to  the  same  sources. 

Five  years  ago  the  Soviet  was  in  com- 
plete command  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  picture  has 
completely  changed.  Our  country  today 
is  gaining  in  the  fight  for  the  hearts  and 
the  minds  of  peoples  evenrwhere.  Today 
the  classics  of  democracy,  that  inspired 
our  forefathers,  in  inexpensive  translated 
editions  are  in  the  hands  of  readers  all 
over  the  world.  They  are  not  being  given 
away.  They  are  not  being  forced  uj)on 
the  people.  They  are  not  under  suspi- 
cion as  American  propaganda  because  in 
fact  and  in  truth  they  are  the  products 
of  local  publishers  and  sold  at  popular 
prices  in  local  bookstores.  This  grass- 
roots program  has  worked  so  well  that 
the  Soviet  has  been  forced  to  revise  its 
own  techniques.  What  we  have  done 
has  shown  up  the  Soviet  giveaway  pro- 
gram as  pure  propaganda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  so  much  of  anti- 
American  feeling  in  Latin  Ahierica,  in 
Africa,  and  throughout  the  world  that 
it  is  most  heartening  to  know  that  our 
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program  aimed  solely  and  unselfishly  at 
reaching  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
people  everywhere  is  meeting  with  this 
response. 

The  record  must  speak  for  itself.  This 
Is  the  first  public  announcement  of  what 
has  been  accomplished.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  heartening  to  all  Americans.  We 
Americans  do  have  faith  in  our  democ- 
racy, and  that  faith  has  descended  into 
every  succeeding  generation  by  the  faith 
that  was  instilled  in  our  forefathers  by 
the  books  they  read,  books  that  were 
written  by  many  persons  in  many  differ- 
ent countries,  but  which  together  form  a 
bible  of  democracy  somewhat  comparable 
to  the  Bible  of  religious  faith.  It  will 
be  heartening  in  every  American  home 
to  know  that  this  bible  of  democracy 
translated  into  many  tongues  and  made 
available  in  inexpensive  editions  is  being 
grasped  as  food  to  the  hungry  by  peoples 


everywhere  just  as  it  gave  understanding 
of  democracy  and  Inspiration  to  achieve 
democracy  to  our  own  forefathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  report.  It  is 
prefaced  by  a  letter  to  me  under  date 
of  March  6.  1959,  from  the  Honorable 
George  V.  Allen,  the  able  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  It  is  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  languages  into 
which  the  classics  of  democracy  have 
been  translated,  the  size  of  the  various 
editions,  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
have  been  offered  for  sale  in  native  book- 
stores.    Here  is  the  report: 

Director  Allen's  TRANsifrrrAL  Letter 

March  6.  1959. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Hara:  I  p.m  enclosing  two 
copies  of  the  latest  report  on  the  classics  of 
democracy  which  I  understand  you  wished 
to  have.  I  hope  you  will  find  the  comparison 
between  your  hopes  of  a  few  years  ago  for 
bringing  these  Important  books  to  the  atten- 

Report  on  classics  of  democracy 


tlon  of  foreign  readers  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  American  publishers  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  both  satisfying  and 
rewarding. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  noted  in 
the  report.  American  and  foreign  publishers 
have  produced  a  number  of  classics  titles  for 
distribution  abroad.  In  English  and  trans- 
lated editions  of  10,000  copies  or  more.  In 
projects  not  associated  with  standard  agency 
translations  programs.  Most  of  the  titles  so 
published  are  Included  on  the  attached  list. 
Among  tliose  not  listed  are:  "The  Political 
Writings  of  John  Adams";  "A  Disquisition  on 
Government"  by  John  C.  Calhoun:  "David 
Hume's  Political  Essays";  "Selected  Writings 
of  Thomas  Paine";  "Second  Treatise  on  Gov- 
ernment," by  John  Locke;  and  "Representa- 
tive Government,"   by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

We  are  proud  to  play  a  part  In  this  under- 
taking and  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  con- 
tinued support  and  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Oeoror  V.  Allen, 

Director. 


Dewey.  John,  "The  Public  and  Its 
Problems." 

Emerson.  Ralph  Waldo,  "Emer- 
son's Essays." 


"naslc  SeU'Ctions  From  Emerson, 
editor,  E.  Llnderaan. 


"Selections  From  the  Works  of 
Einrrson,"  editor,  Hans  Hart- 
nmnn. 

"The  Portable  Emerson,"  editor, 
Mark  Vaa  Doreo. 


Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  "The 
Federalist  Papers." 


Hand,    Learned, 
Liberty." 


"The    Spirit    of 


Jefferson,  Thomas.  "Thomas  Jeffer- 
son," editor,  Qilhert  Chlnard 

"Jefferson:  Champion  of  the  Free 
Mind."  Phillips  Russell. 


"The  Life  and  Selected  WritlnRs  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,"  Adrlcnne 
Koch  and  William  Peden. 

"Jefferson— A  Great  American's  Life 
and  Ideas,"  Saul  Padover. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  on  Democracy," 
Saul  Padover. 

"Thomas   Jefferson   and    American 

Democracy,"  Max  Beloff. 
"Thomas  Jefferson,"  Oene  Llsltsky.. 


"Thomas  Jefferson,"  Oene  Lisitaky.. 


Language 


Oerman,  In  process. 


Arabic 

TeluKU 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Mulayalam. 

do . 

Greek .. 

Koreim 

HenKali 

German 


Hindi 

Chinese 

Guierati 

Marathl 

Italian . 

French 

Oerman 

Spanish 

PortUKUose,  in  process. 
Vlotimme.ie,  in  process. 
A.s.sameso,'  in  i)roocss.., 

Bengali, >  in  process 

Hindi.'  in  process 

Urdu,'  In  process 

Gu]emti.>  in  process 

Burmese 

French 

Oerman 

Greek 

Sinuhaleae..... 

Teluiru 

Turkish 

Ju|)imese,  in  process 

Hindi,  in  process 

Burmese 

French ........ 

MiUay . 

Japanese ......... 

Farsi 

Oujeratl 

Bongali 

GujeraU 

Hindi 

Marathl 

Chinese 

French » 

Greek 

Burmese 

Chinese 

German,  In  process 

Italian 


Edition 

size 


5.000 
1,000 
2.000 
l.UOO 
2.000 
2,000 
4.000 
3. (XIO 
A.  000 


10,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3.000 
2,000 
1,000 

10,000 


«,000 
2,000 
6,.5(X) 
2,000 
2,  500 
1,000 
23,000 


English  andia). 

Arabic 

Bengali 

Chinese 

Gujoratl 

Hindi 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Marathl.. .... 

Oriya 

Punjabi 


5,000 
1,500 

6,m) 

17,000 
2.000 
2,000 
3, 000 
5,000 
5,000 
6.000 
4.000 
3,000 
1,800 
5.000 
4.000 


Retail 
price 


$0.90 
.40 
.21 
.26 
.32 
.32 
1.50 

i.on 

.32 
2.33 


.31 

.43 

.32 

.32 

2.56 

9.ri() 

7.41 

.87 


.42 

2.86 

6.  I» 

.67 

.21 

.31 


0) 


3,000 

10.000 
5,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
10.000 
10.000 
3,000 
2,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 


3.84 
1.71 
.34 
.28 
.32 
.31 
.26 
.32 
.32 
.32 
.32 
.83 
3.42 
.31 
.52 


2.40 

.32 
.30 
.34 
.33 
.16 
.32 
.06 
.47 
.40 
.16 
.32 
.32 


- 

Language 

Edition 

SIM 

RetaU 
price 

"Thomas  Jefft-rson,"  Gene  Ltoltsky 

—Continued 

Lincoln,    Abraham,    "Lincoln 

Render,"  e<lition,  Paul  M.  Angle. 

".\braham  Lincoln."  Emil  Ludwig.. 

"Abraham    Lincoln:    The    Prairie 
Years  and  the  War  Years,"  Carl 
Sandburg. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  Benjamin  P. 
I'bomas. 

.Mill,  John  8.,  essay  "On  Liberty." 

editor.  Shields. 
Thiireau.  H.  I).,  "Walden  or  Life  In 

the  Woods." 

f 

D«  Tocquevllle,  Alexis,  "Democracy 
in  America." 

Wilson.  Woodrow  W..  "Tlie  Wilson 
Reader"  Frances  Farmer. 

"The  Story  of  Woodrow  Wilson" 
David  Loth. 

Singhalese ..... 

Z.VM 
10.  (lOO 

laooo 

5,000 

10  an 

Tamil 

.05 

Telugu 

.05 

Crdu 

.S3 

Portuguese,  In  firooeai... 

Persian,  in  procea 

Thai,  In  |>roc<>ss 

Turkish,  in  process 

Mala>'Hl.tm,  in  itroceas.. 

Kannada,  In  (Toce.'ts 

Indonesian,  In  process.. . 

Thai  

1500 

ZOO 

.Arabic,  In  proceas 

BcnKall 

1.100 
A.  000 
ZSJO 
6.000 
1000 
ZOOO 
Z(«)0 

zsno 

3.000 
l..V» 
Z5(« 
ZOOO 
4.000 
ZOOO 

.33 

ChlnMT 

.23 

Gujarati 

.43 

Hindi 

43 

Ja|)«nese.. .......... 

96 

Kannada ............ 

S3 

.Malayan 

.36 

.Marathl 

43 

Oriya 

S3 

Persian 

.S3 

Singhalese 

30 

Tt'liwru 

.43 

Turkish 

.S8 

Tamil 

.a 

English  (Indian  In  proc- 
ess. 
Vietnamese,  in  process 
Hebrew ......... 

3.000 
5.(«I0 
3.000 

1.3S 

German '......... 

8.4* 

S|>aiiish ... 

6.39 

Arabic 

4.nno 

3.000 
.V  (100 

(t,nin 

3.  mn 
8.000 
2.500 
1.500 

.•>.  000 
2.  VK) 
4,000 

4.000 
8.  (Ml 
6,000 

4.  (KM 
6.(«) 
&000 
5.000 
1,000 
l.SOO 

10.000 
6.000 
3.000 

laooo 

ZOOO 

ZOOO 

z«« 

^7.v1 

ZOOO 

IZono 

1,500 
0,000 

29 

Chinese 

1   15 

Greek...... 

I  f>7 

Korean 

2  no 

French 

Z.VI 

Simnl<<h 

1  76 

Slovenian 

1  66 

Jainnese  (vols.  1  and  3).. 
Oerman 

U.1M 
3.  HI 

Serbo-Croatian 

1.  1.1 

Arabic 

.96 

do 

Chinese 

.75 
.43 

Bengali   

.S3 

Portuguese... . 

.OH 

Tcluiru 

.63 

Korean 

1.30 

Greek 

1.00 

Malayalam 

.43 

Tamil  

.43 

Italian  

.48 

Japanese 

.33 

Spanish 

6.31) 

Burmese 

.21 

Itall.in. 

Vol.  I 

}         3.84 

Vol.  II 

French ........ 

Z35 

Chinese 

..so 

fliijerali ..... 

.31 

Chinese 

.Z5 

Tamil 

.10 

Portuguese 

.27 

'  Expected  date  of  publication  December  1959. 

»  K.xpected  date  of  publication  April  lO-W.    No  deAnite  plan.s  presently  for  TamU, 
1  elUKu.  Kannada.  Malayalam  editions;  however  the  posts  in  India  expect  to  place 


The  Federalist  Papers"  in  1  or  more  of  these  south  Indian  languages  by  the  end 
of  I  he  year. 

>  Free  rllstribution.  .'' 

«  A  set.  ^ 
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rHE    rCDEKALIST    PAPERS 


The  German  translation  of  The  Federalist 
Papers  was  published  In  October  In  Vienna 
by  the  Manssche  Verlags-  und  Unlversltaets- 
buchhandlung  under  the  title  "Der 
Federalist" 

nsiS  Bonn  received  400  copies.  USIS  Bern 
requested,  and  received,  25  copies  for  the 
mlMion's  use.  Sample  copies  were  sent,  as 
usual,  to  USIS  posts  In  Sidney.  Ankara,  S&o 
Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  Asuncl6n,  Belgrade  and 
Zagreb. 

It  has  been  deemed  wiser  and  more  effec- 
tive to  leave  the  promotion  of  thla  capital 
work  to  the  Austrian  publisher  and  to  the 
editor.  Prof.  Felix  Ermacora,  both  of  whom 
are  well  known  and  respected  In  the  German 
speaking  countries.  The  latter,  a  renowned 
Austrian  authority  on  International  law  and 
political  science,  who  also  wrote  an  excellent 
preface,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  a 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Munich. 

In  addition  to  routine  publicity  In  pub- 
Usher's  magazines  In  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  advertisements  In  the  trade 
Journals,  and  distribution  of  leaflets,  the 
Austrian  publisher  sent  reviews  and  exam- 
ination copies  to  the  following  profeoalonal 
Journals : 

Oesterrelchlache  Jurlstenzeltung,  Weln  I., 
Justlzpalast. 

Zeltschrlft  fuer  oeffentllches  Recht,  Weln 
X.,  Moellcerbaste  S. 

Salzburger  Nachrichten.  Weln  I..  Roten- 
turmstrasse  35. 

Jurlstlsche  Blaetter,  Weln  I.,  Moelkerbastel 
5. 

Jiuisten-Zettung,  14b  Tueblngen,  Wll- 
helmstraase  18. 

Frankfurter  Allgemelne-Zeltting,  Frank- 
furt/Main. Boersenstrasse  2. 

Archlv  des  oeffentllchen  Rechtes.  14b  Tue- 
blngen, Wilhelmstrasse  18. 

Zeltschrlft  fuer  die  gesamte  Staatswlssen- 
schaft,  14b  Tueblngen.  WUhelm  itrasse  18. 

Zeltschrlft  fuer  auslaendlscher.  Recht  und 
Voelkerrecht,  Berlin  W  35.  Gentbinerstraaee 
13. 

Archlv  fuer  Rechts-  und  Sozlalphllosophle, 
Budenhelm  bel  Malnx.  Ernat-Ludwlg-Strasse 
1. 

At  the  Instigation  of  Professor  Ermacora, 
the  publisher  has  already  presented  copies 
of  The  Federalist  Papers,  In  German,  to  Aus- 
trian Federal  Chancellor  Raab  Education 
Minister  Drlmmel,  and  to  most  of  the  prom- 
inent professors  of  political  science  and  con- 
stitutional law  In  Austria  and  Germany.  The 
post  has  limited  Itself  by  agreement  with  the 
publisher,  to  an  institutional  presentation 
program  In  Austria  aimed  at  schools  of 
higher  learning,  university  and  Rovenunent 
libraries,  radio  stations  and  dally  newspapers 
as  well  as  trade  union  periodicals 

At  a  recent  conference  of  German.  Swiss, 
and  Austrian  political  scientists  in  Vienna, 
Professor  Ermacora  held  a  lecture  on  "The 
Federalist  Papers"  and  distributed  copies  to 
Interested  participants. 

ITALLAN    EOrnON THE   rXOERALDT   PAPERS 

Our  latest  communication  (June  6,  1958) 
regarding  the  success  of  the  Italian  edition 
of   "The  Federalist  Papers'*  states: 

"  The  Federalist'  still  continues  to  be  of 
high  Interest  to  students  and  professors  of 
political  science  and  government,  and  also 
to  European  federalists.  Last  March,  It  was 
the  basic  text  for  a  seminar  on  American 
federalism  held  at  the  University  of  Pavla. 

"The  publisher  of  'The  Federalli^t'  Is  Inter- 
ested now  in  doing  a  series  of  related  books 
on  the  American  Constitution.  Tills  month, 
the  first  of  these  will  appear:  Tiie  Consti- 
tution and  What  It  Means  Today,'  by  Ed- 
ward 8.  Corwln.  Meanwhile,  members  of 
the  original  group  of  scholars  who  trans- 
lated 'The  Federalist'  are  at  work  on  an  an- 
thology of  documents  relating  to  the  origins 
of  the  Constitution,  for  which  they  have 
also  received  Important  assistance  from  the 


Ambassador     (who     originally     encoxiraged 
translation  of  "The  Federalist'). 

"In  short.  It  may  be  said  that  publication 
of  'The  Federalist  Papers'  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  undertakings  of  our 
translation  program." 

SPANISH   XOrnON THE  rKDERALIST  PAPERS 

The  publication  of  "The  Federalist  Papers" 
enjoyed  Immediate  acceptance  by  the  Argen- 
tine press.  Its  appearance  at  the  time  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Constitutional  Delegates  contributed 
to  Its  rapid  sale.  The  agency's  support  con- 
tributed to  the  lowering  of  the  retail  price 
and  thereby  made  the  b(x>k  a  popular  edi- 
tion. Ninety-five  percent  of  the  10,000-copy 
edition  has  been  sold  and  a  large  second 
edition  la  under  consideration  by  the  pub- 
Usher. 

The  following  review  of  the  Spanish  edi- 
tion of  "The  Federalist  Papers"  appeared  In 
a  leading  Buenos  Aires  newspaper  El  Pueblo : 
"  "The  Federalist  Papers'  la  the  name  under 
which  political  science  has  gathered  the 
series  of  83  newspaper  articles  which  were 
the  first  commentary  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  edited  by  two  Philadel- 
phia Convention  delegates — Hamilton  and 
Madison —  and  by  an  Intimate  collaborator — 
Jay—of  the  great  men  whom,  with  flUal  re- 
spect, the  Americans  have  named  "Fotind- 
ing  Fathers."  Apart  from  the  Jxuidlcal  In- 
terest— which  for  us  has  particular  Impor- 
tance since  "The  Federalist  Papers'  was  basic 
reading  for  the  original  Argentine  Consti- 
tutional Delegates — this  work  occupies  an 
outstanding  place  In  the  history  of  political 
Ideas,  equivalent  without  a  doubt  to  that 
of  'Spirit  of  the  Laws'  (Montesquieu)  or  to 
the  "Treatise  of  Civil  Government'  (Locke). 
As  an  absolute  archetype,  "The  Federalist 
Papers'  is  expressive  of  that  which  we  might 
call  the  liberal  thought  of  rights.  The  pres- 
ent edition  does  not  consist  of  an  integral 
reproduction  of  aU  the  articles.  It  is,  rather, 
a  selection  that  constitutes  the  essentials 
of  the  work,  systematized,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  clear  manner  which  makes  it 
more  accessible  to  the  nonspeclallzed  reader. 
With  the  last  Spanish  language  version  out 
of  print,  it  Is  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  edition  under  review,  which  fills  an 
appreciable  void  at  a  moment  when  the  re- 
form of  the  Argentine  Constitution  is  under 
debate." 

La  Epocha:  "These  'Federalist  Papers' 
ahould  be  read  by  those  who  will  go  to  the 
•Reforming'  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Santa  Fe  and  by  all  those  Interested  in  con- 
stitutional problems — In  sum  ("The  Fed- 
eralist Papers')  is  an  enlightening  book 
especially  since  its  spirit  continues  to  be 
current  in  all  the  federal  repubUcan  forms 
of  government — such  as  ours." 

Crltica:  "Thus  It  ("The  Federalist  Papers') 
constitutes  a  body  of  homogenous  doctrine, 
a  lucid  exposition  of  motives,  a  living  docu- 
ment from  the  past.  This  text  acquires 
great  actuality  during  these  momentovis  and 
historic  moments  which  we  are  now  living  in 
and  the  Constitutional  Delegates  would  do 
weU  to  read  this  book,  as  was  done  by  the 
leaders  of  1789." 

El  Laborista:  "As  much  In  our  country  as 
in  many  others  of  this  hemisphere  the  wise 
pronouncements  of  'Publlus'  are  Inscribed 
as  in  bronze  In  the  spirit  of  these  funda- 
mental laws  which  preceded  not  only  the 
progress  and  the  security,  but  the  liberty  and 
justice  of  the  New  World.  Its  ("The  Federal- 
ist Papers')  reading  Is  useful  and  obligatory 
for  all  those  citizens  Interested  in  the  futxire 
of  Argentina." 

SPANISH  EDITION "LINCOLN,  THE  PRAIRIE  TEARS 

AND    THE    WAR    TEARS."    SANDBURG 

This  Is  a  great  book  by  a  great  poet  about 
a  great  man.  It  Is  the  fruit  of  40  years  of 
patient  labor  that  the  renowned  American 
poet  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  personal- 


ity of  the  exemplary  President — Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  authentic  champion  of  popular 
democracy,  without  a  doubt  merited  this 
homage.  Tbe  biography  is  as  vast  as  his 
immense  figure  demands.  But  this  book  by 
Sandburg  Is  like  a  hymn  to  his  greatness,  like 
the  solemn  consecration  of  his  glory.  (Re- 
view from  Clarln,  Jan.  19.  1958,  Buenos 
Aires.) 

BtrRMXSX    EDITION — "ABRAHAM    LZNCOLM.** 
OAT7CHERTT 

Three  editions  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  by 
James  Daugherty,  totaling  20.0(X)  copies,  have 
been  published  in  Burmese.  Tbe  book  was 
extremely  popular  virith  the  Burmese  reading 
public  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
alltime  bestseUers  in  that  country. 

ITALIAN     EDITION — "DEMIXSACT     IN     ABCERICA." 

DE    TOCQUEVILLE 

Publlslied  in  the  fall  of  1957  in  a  12,0(X) 
copy  Italian  language  edition.  "Democracy 
in  America,"  by  De  Tocquevllle.  had  sold  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  its  stock  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969. 

KNCLZSB  romon 

Among  the  English  paperback  editions 
Lord  Charnwood's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is  one 
of  the  most  pop-^^ar  items.  It  has  sold  ap- 
proximately 45,000  copies. 

BurroRT  or  the  frooraic 

Members  of  the  House  who  were  also 
present  in  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses 
will  recall  that  on  a  number  of  previous 
occasions  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI  and  I  have 
urged  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  should,  among 
its  many  and  divers  activities,  include  a 
program  tending  to  promote  the  publica- 
tion in  very  inexpensive  form,  both  in 
English  and  in  traxislation,  into  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  the  world,  of  the  his- 
toric basic  books  of  democratic  political 
thought.  They  have  developed  in  free 
debate  in  the  common  international 
spiritual  heritage  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. I  call  these  books  the  classics  of 
democracy. 

When  the  classics  of  democracy  pro- 
gram was  first  proposed,  three  basic  ob- 
jections were  raised.  First,  it  was  said 
that  over  the  years  these  basic  classics 
had  undoubtedly  already  become  avail- 
able in  all  countries.  However,  re- 
searches confirmed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  showed  that  this  was  in  fact 
not  the  case,  either  through  the  years  or 
currently;  for  instance,  in  1954,  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  the  great  fundamental  ex- 
position of  the  rationale  of  a  Federal  re- 
public and  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, by  James  Madison,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  John  Jay,  wfts  not  in  print  in 
any  language  other  than  English. 

Further,  in  the  167  years  which  had 
then  passed,  since  the  publication  of  The 
Federalist  Papers  no  edition  had  been 
published  in  any  of  the  languages  of  Asia 
and  there  had  been  complete  editions  in 
only  three  of  the  languages  of  the  West- 
em  civilization.  The  case  with  the  other 
international  classics  of  democracy  is 
generally  similar  to  that  of  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers. 

By  contrast,  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous 
execution  of  the  classics  of  democracy 
plan  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
The  Federalist  Papers  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  readers  in  more  languages  than 
ever  before — in  all  continents,  and  plans 
are  maturing  for  the  publication  of  this 
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WOTk.  which  next  to  the  Constitution  it- 
self is  perhaps  America's  greatest  intel- 
lectu'U  achievement,  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  all  of  the  in-incipal  languages  of  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

At  last  and  tw  the  first  time,  everyone 
evenrwhere  will  be  able  to  read  in  his  own 
tongue  the  fundamental  thought  of 
America,  not  on  our  current  problems, 
but  on  the  basic  problems  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, of  which  the  generation  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  intended  America 
to  be  an  example  to  all  mankind. 

A  second  objection  to  the  Classics  of 
Democracy  plan  was  that  the  American 
people  would  not  understand  or  support 
such  an  intellectual  approach  to  the 
problem  of  getting  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world  to  think  and  act  democrati- 
cally. In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  this 
objection.  Congressman  Feighan  and  I, 
working  together  on  the  project,  through 
all  the  stages  of  planning,  undertook  a 
poll  of  leaders  of  American  opinion  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  branches 
of  American  life.  This  poll  included  offl- 
cers  of  all  national  labor  unions,  and  all 
directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers;  a  broad  panel  of  clergy 
of  all  faiths;  veterans'  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, educators  and  professors  of 
political  science — in  each  of  these  fields 
the  list  of  those  polled  was  either  inclu- 
sive or  was  selected  for  us  by  experts  in 
the  field. 

About  3.000  Questionnaires  were 
mailed  out.  The  response  was  very  large 
and  overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the 
Classics  for  Democracy  plan.  This  en- 
tire correspondence  was  introduced  into 
the  CoNGKEssiOHAL  RECORD  of  January  18. 
19.  20.  and  21.  1956.  The  basic  state- 
ment of  the  plan  as  formulated  for  this 
poll  was  made  in  a  circular  letter  of 
December  12,  1955,  which  I  include  as 
part  of  this  statement.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Full  Text  of  QtrESTiONNAntE 

Decembeb  12,  1955. 
In  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  group  of 
Members  plan  to  pus^i  for  enabling  legisla- 
tion directing  the  U.3.  Information  Agency 
to  publish  for  nominal  prices.  In  the  princi- 
pal languages  of  the  world,  a  small  library  of 
basic  statement*  of  democratic  political 
philosophy. 

Before  stating  the  proposal  In  final  form, 
however,  we  wish  to  consult  the  experience 
and  Judgment  of  experts,  and  leaders  and  rep- 
resentatives of  American  opinion. 

If  you  would  give  us  your  opinion  of  the 
plan  as  stated  In  enclosure,  part  1.  and  of 
the  list  of  boolu  In  cnclo«ure.  part  3.  It  would 
be  a  much  appreciated  help.  ThU  list  la 
suggestive  and  Illustrative  only,  and  ws  will 
welcome  any  recommendations  oX  yours— 
additions,  omissions,  substitutions—of  books 
wMoh  you  tltink  b«tt«r  mMt  tht  purposs  of 
\X\p  plan. 

Our  objsetjyt  Is  »  list  of  from  10  to  10 
bottks  whieh,  In  the  majority  judimsnt  of 
♦his  Jury  of  AmsrlcKn  pubUe  opinion,  ars 
bMie  olMilM  uf  Amsricnn  itsmnfrufy,  Th« 
Ital  M  M)f«t«<l  wU)  M  pm»ni«<l  fur  lh« 
ntMnn  of  Oonfffst, 

Ws  hunt  you  WU)  ilv«  imMmpi  mkI  Hi>«tM) 
ihuuM^l  \k  U\l»  prttpoM).  Mu«  wt  wU)  t\n 
«UtiiMv«  tonMitMUttH  to  your  rvBly, 
OoNUUy  (U\i  ilAMM\y, 

•AMAtt  OMaIM, 


ENCLOsina,   Patt  1 — ^Plah  for  Pttblication 
OF  Dkmocbatic  CLAS«C8 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  shall  translate  and  publish  In  the 
principal  languages  of  the  world  a  select  list 
of  the  time-tested  classical  statements  of 
democratic  theory  in  their  original  forms. 
These  books  should  be  published  In  large 
quantities  at  nominal,  subsidized  cost,  not 
more  than  a  few  cents  a  volume,  and  should 
be  widely  available  In  each  country,  not 
alone  from  U.S.  agencies.  Existing  editions 
should  also  be  widely  sold  abroad  In  quan- 
tity and  at  cheap  prices. 

These  works  should  represent  the  broad 
historic  and  International  character  of  the 
discussion  and  theory  of  democratic  society 
and  constitutional  government,  distinct 
from  present  domestic  or  international  con- 
troversies. Advocacy  of  fundamental  demo- 
cratic Ideas  and  methods  is  different  from 
discussion  of  exclusive  or  short-run  U.S.  In- 
terests  in    current    problems. 

This  program  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
present  program  and  plans  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  which  do  not  include  a 
similar  op>eratlon. 

The  principle  of  thU  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President's  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information  and  by  the  Conunis- 
slons  Committee  on  Books  Abroad. 

America  is  known  abroad  mainly  for  autos 
and  tractors,  for  riches  and  technology,  but 
the  specifically  American  political  philoso- 
phy and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  political 
and  social  democracy,  are  not  widely  known 
In  most  countries.  Therefore,  much  in  the 
practice  of  the  United  States  and  other  con- 
stitutional democracies  is  misunderstood, 
and  democratic  methods  are  not  effectively 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, or  to  International  problems. 

The  Communists  owe  part  of  their  success 
to  massive,  heavily  Eubeidized  publication 
in  many  languages  of  the  classics  of  Com- 
munist social,  economic,  and  political  the- 
ory— the  works  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin. 
Stalin,  and  Mao — in  addition  to  a  large  gen- 
eral and  current  publishing  program. 

All  available  reports  Indicate  that  Ameri- 
can books  of  any  kind  are  scarce  and  expen- 
sive In  most  countries,  and  democratic 
political   philosophy  almost   unavailable. 

In  most  of  the  few  cases  in  which  books 
like  those  on  the  attached  list  (enclosure, 
pt.  2)  have  been  translated,  it  has  often 
been  in  connection  with  the  historic  move- 
ments for  constitutional  denKx:racy  in  the 
various  countries. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  from  various 
International  Intellectual  agencies  that 
there  Is  In  many  countries  an  effective  de- 
mand for  books  of  this  type  which  Is  not 
being  met,  as  this  proposal  would  attempt  to 
do. 

This  proposal  has  been  advanced  by  a 
group  of  Chlcagoans,  Including  the  Reverend 
Harold  Pey,  executive  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Century;  Dr.  Richard  McKeon,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  a  former  member  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  tJNESCO;  Dr.  Jerome 
Kerwln,  professor  of  political  science  and 
chnlrman  of  the  Walgreen  Poundatlon  for 
the  Study  of  American  Initltutlon*  at  the 
University    of    Chicago;    John    McQlnness, 

S resident  of  Pennsylvania  RalJroud  Lodge, 
fo.  188,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  RnUnmd 
Trainmen.  T\\*  Ohloago  Dally  Nsws  bas 
tsken  an  aettvf  and  syn^pathetlo  Intarast  In 
ths  pUn  and  its  sdltorlal  aniols  of  Juns  i, 
INI,  was  rsprlntetl  In  nvimM-ovis  papsrt, 
fNUmliiAry  «Uiir\i««UMts  by  CunvrsasmAn 
rHi«NAN>  \\\  OlUn,  hihI  n»yiisU,  WW  ihs  fiijor  nf 
iHt  HouM  01  MvprMtAiKUvH  •?o)i«ii  mvivh 
lnumiiii<mppurl« 

•NViOIWI,  Pat  I    IWIMW  AVfHtM  AW* 
WWMM 

...?T*'  J*^*  Am»rtf«i\  Oeit^mnnwMUh,^ 
"M»Hi([»ru  D«mo«jiik«lM>" 


Burke:  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
Prance." 

Dewey:    "TTie  Public  and  Its  Problenna." 

Emerson:  "Moral  and  Political  BBsayB" 
(whlchT). 

Hamilton  and  Madison:  "The  Federalist 
Papers." 

Hand:    "The   Spirit   of  Liberty." 

Von  Humboldt:  "The  Sphere  and  Duties 
of  Government." 

Jefferson:    "Selected  Writings"  (which?). 

Kant:   "Perpetual  Peace." 

Lincoln:    "Selected  Papers"    (which?). 

Locke:  "Letters  on  Toleration."  "On  Civil 
Government.  Book  n." 

Mazzini:    "The  Duties  of  Man." 

Mill:  "On  Liberty."  "Rep>resehtatlve  Oot- 
ernment." 

Rousseau:  "The  Social  Contract." 

Thoreau:    "Walden."  "Civil  Disobedience." 

De  Tocquevtlle:  "Democracy  In  America." 

Wilson:    "The  New  Freedom. - 

PRXSS  CrVES  ENTHTTSIASTIC  SUPPORT 

As  a  result  of  this  very  broad  and 
powerful  expression  of  the  judgment  of 
representative  leaders  of  American  opin- 
ion, in  support  of  this  plan,  in  December 
of  1955  and  January  of  1956.  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information,  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Classics  of  Democracy  pub- 
lishing plan  were  included  in  the  policy 
and  plans  of  the  Information  Agency: 
Congressman  Feighan  and  I  were  in- 
formed of  this  in  a  letter  dated  January 
27.  1956.  from  Theodore  C.  Streibert. 
then  the  director  of  the  Agency. 

There  has  continued  to  be  a  broad  and 
vigorous  recognition  and  support  for 
the  classics  plan  from  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  the  Agency  as  well  as  the  Chi- 
cago committee  have  asked  me  to  thank 
those  responsible  for  it.  I  refer  in  par- 
ticular to  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  of  September  22.  1957,  by 
Dan  Adams  Schmidt;  an  editorial  in 
Labor,  the  national  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  standard  railroad  unions,  dated 
October  5.  1957;  an  editorial  of  the 
Christian  Century — Protestant — dated 
May  8,  1957;  an  editorial  of  Common- 
weal—CathoUc— dated  October  4.  1959; 
an  editorial  of  America — Catholic — 
dated  September-October  1957;  an  arti- 
cle in  Family  weekly  newspaper  maga- 
zine, dated  April  21,  1957;  an  article  and 
editorial  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
dated  October  8,  1957  and  October  14. 
1957.  respectively.  The  full  text  of  these 
articles  I  shall  give  hereafter  in  my  re- 
marks. 

CREOrr  TO  ALLEN  AND  STAPT 

The  third  objection  wn.s  that  there 
would  not  be  a  receptive  public  In  other 
countries  for  these  books.  The  report 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  which 
la  the  occasion  for  this  statement  and 
which  I  am  submitting  to  tlie  House  la 
an  abundant  and  Hnal  refutation  of  thta 
oontenUon.  The  luformaUon  Atenoy, 
aoUnff  with  inereaaed  enihusiMm  for 
this  plM)  under  the  experienced  fuid- 
Mfiee  of  Mr,  Allen,  who  h«a  %  disdn- 
HUlihed  i*eeoi<d  na  one  of  AmerteR'i  bMt 
dIplomftU,  hAi  tKken  thU  )ii<oieot  beyond 
the  «Uie  of  tMptiUnent,  X  venturt  to 
urodtel  Ihat  m  U\1i  iN<oirMn  U  OMilMt 
forwMrd  lu  iruwinn  iunom  wtu  eon- 
trtbult  to  ihf  iniollHiuA)  wmWn  of  tht 
Uniitd  tutee,  to  underetondtnt  «nd  rt* 
ADMI  for  AmertcA,  And  to  Ihe  «blHty  of 
int  p«uple«  of  «li  the  fi'ee  eounirlM  to 
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attack  their  own  problems  with  the  same 
intellectual  tools  and  the  same  success 
which  are  the  pride  and  the  strength 
of  our  own  coimtry. 

The  work  of  the  Agency  in  canylng 
out  this  plan  has  gone  forward  as  fast 
as  circumstances  would  p>ermit.  I  had 
hoped  in  this  statement  to  mention  by 
name  the  able  and  dedicated  ofBcers  of 
the  Information  Agency  who  are  carry- 
ing out  this  plan  but  I  think  that  the 
spirit  of  this  group  is  better  expressed 
in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Agency's  reply  to  my  inquiry  on  this 
point  than  anything  I  could  myself  say: 

Because  of  the  extensive  turnover  of  USIA 
personnel  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  it  is 
impossible  to  single  out  individuals  for  credit 
for  the  initiative  and  work  Involved  in  put- 
ting out  (these  translations).  It  was.  In  any 
event,  the  result  of  teamwork  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Embassy  and  USIA 
personnel,  from  the  local  employees  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Ambassador. 

COMMENTS  ON   PSOCRAM   PSOCKKSS 

Let  me  comment  on  the  particular  con- 
tent of  the  Information  Agency's  status 
and  progress  reix)rt  which  is  the  occa- 
sion for  these  remarks  to  the  House.  The 
contents  of  the  report  can  be  summarized 
in  the  words  of  a  European  radio  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  the  Middle  East 
to  an  American  friend  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program : 

The  books  are  selling  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. They  are  used  in  courses  in  both 
Cairo  and  the  Syrian  University.     Hurrah. 

This  brief  comment  makes  two  essen- 
tial points  about  the  results  achieved  un- 
der this  program. 

First,  the  public  reception  of  them  has 
been  better  than  many  U.S.  or  foreign 
experts  had  believed  likely,  and  in  some 
cases  has  astonished  even  the  most  con- 
vinced advocates  of  the  program. 

Second,  these  publications  are  not 
serving  merely  as  material  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  or  as  sources  of  information 
about  the  United  States,  but  are  affecting 
the  very  thought  processes  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  now  available,  and 
are  circulating  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  each  country. 
They  are  not  functioning  as  U.S.  propa- 
banda  but  are  entering  into  and  enrich- 
ing the  culture  of  the  whole  world. 

PmOOKAM'S  SXCKPTION  IN   BTSIA 

On  July  16,  1958,  the  U.S.  consulate  at 
Damascus,  even  while  U.S.  troops  were 
stationed  in  adjoining  Lebanon  in  the 
last  siunmer,  sent  us  an  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  great  EngUsh  classic, 
"On  Uberty."  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  The 
Mill  book  is  expllclty  a  study  of  problems 
of  personal  and  political  liberty,  and  in 

SartlcuUr  of  freedom  of  thought  and  de- 
ate,  whloh  Europeans  of  MlU'a  time  felt 
had  ariaen  In  the  United  States ;  it  la  ont 
of  the  moat  famoua  booka  of  Ita  kind, 
»nd  thia  wm  the  flrat  edition  In  ony 
Aalntle  laniuaie  or  Any  of  thoM  of  tht 
irent  Moalem  world, 

!  Ain  quotlni  from  a  lettor  f roin  Roberl 
A,  Uneoln,  pubUe  AffAlrt  ofAetr  At  U>aI 
Umt  AlDMnucuii 

"Oil  Liberty*'  wm  iMued  In  lyrta  with  lemt 
miailvlnii  OH  the  pMt  of  tbt  lubllaher.  who 
WM  vinevnain  wbethtr  mi  IahIImiuaI  title 
•(  ihu  nauire  wvuld  hAve  mueh  aiipeal,  Tbe 
tmuaiaior,  howtvH,  played  a  itreni  rolt  li 


convincing  him  that  both  sales  and  reader 
Interest  would  be  high,  and  this  proved  to  be 
correct.  Por  example,  although  It  Is  un- 
usual for  the  Syrian  press  to  review  books, 
six  Damascxis  newspapers  carried  reviews  of 
"On  Liberty."  Excerpts  are  enclosed;  I  hope 
they  will  be  useful  to  Congressman  O'Hara 
In  his  report.  Syrian  University  professors 
and  students  were  among  the  principal  buy- 
ers of  the  book.  I  know  of  several  profes- 
sors who  purchased  copies  for  presentation 
to  selected  members  of  their  classes. 

FOUR  thousand  COPIES  OP  THE  ARABIC 
TRANSLATION    WERE    PUBLISHED 

The  price  of  the  book  was  2Vi  Syrian 
pounds  or  about  56  cents.  In  terms  of  Syrian 
purchasing  power,  that  wiU  buy  three  packs 
of  a  good  grade  local  cigarette  or  one  locally 
manufactured  undershirt.  It  Is  a  moderate 
price  for  a  locally  printed  book.  The  pub- 
lisher, incidentally,  felt  that  a  lower  price 
would  cheapen  the  title  In  the  eyes  of  pros- 
pective readers.  * 

American  paperback  distributors  have 
made  quite  an  effort  to  pla£e  their  product 
in  the  Syrian  market.  Limited  knowledge 
of  English,  of  course,  prohibits  the  kind  of 
sale  which  might  occur  in  a  country  such  as 
India.  However,  paperbacks  are  available  in 
four  well-known  Damascus  t>ookstores  and  in 
stores  in  larger  cities  in  the  Syrian  region. 

Quotations  from  Syrian  press  reviews 
of  "On  Liberty"  follow: 

"On  Liberty"  Is  an  honest  explanation  of 
liberty  in  its  widest  sense  •  •  •  It  has  served 
millions  of  people  struggling  for  their  free- 
dom. •  •  •  (We)  thank  Papyrus  House  for 
presenting  such  a  valuable  book  to  the  Arab 
library  and  the  Arab  peoples.  (Al  Manar, 
Damascus  dally.) 

Although  the  essay  was  written  in  the 
19th  century,  it  discusses  the  problems  of 
the  hour.  •  •  •  (We  urge)  educated  young 
men  to  read  carefully  the  contents  of  this 
valuable  book  (for)  we  need  minds  which 
will  weigh  and  balance  new  ideas.  Al  Jam- 
hur.  Damascus  daily.) 

"On  Liberty"  is  still  new  in  subject  and 
analysis.  *  *  *  I  am  convinced  there  can 
be  no  final  solutions  (to  the  problem  of  in- 
dividual liberty  versus  authority)  •  •  • 
(but)  this  book  contains  valuable  ideas  and 
discussions.  It  is  worth  lengthy  study, 
especially  because  we  are  in  the  early  etagee 
of  Independence.  (Al-Alam,  Damascus 
dally.)  (This  review  was  only  half  favor- 
able— but  the  fact  that  it  called  attention  to 
the  book  is  a  net  plus.) 

This  Immortal  book  •  •  •  emphasizes  in- 
dividual liberty  as  an  element  of  well-being 
and  an  essential  in  building  the  life  (which) 
everyone  wishes.  •  •  •  We  encotirage  every 
Arab  intellectual  to  read  such  a  fascinating 
work.    (Al-Raqulb,  Damascus  weekly.) 

The  book  Is  not  a  political  discussion,  but 
a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. •  •  •  We  wish  Papyrus  House  success 
in  Its  service  to  culture  and  education.  (Al- 
Insha,  Damascus  daUy.) 

A  sound,  calm  discussion,  strong  In  its 
mt«nlnga  and  IdtM.  (8«wt  »l*Ar«b,  DiunM- 
oua  dally.) 

Thla  la  the  more  atrlking  In  a  oountry 
auoh  Aa  Syria,  with  a  amall  popuUtlon 
ond  oompoTAUvely  low  Uterooy, 
BOMi  or  rMi  AONiavaMawTa 

The  roport  of  UilA  I  hAve  ineluded  tn 
iti  tntlrtty  with  thli  itaWmtnt  In  ordor 
IhftI  my  ooUtMUN  oMlly  un  irMp  tht 
wldt  r«nif  of  iohlovtmonto  of  tht 
tlMilti  pltn,  but  Itl  mt  ttto  %  Urn  tn- 
Mitplti,  Thtrt  art  niMfty  puMlt«Uoivi 
Uitod,  Iht  Untr  pMt  of  Ihtm  firti  tdu 
ItoM  or  rtplMtmtnto  of  tdlUoni  tent 
outdtttd.  n  hM  nol  bttn  pouiblt  tn 
tvtry  tiN  to  Aohitvt  tht  vtry  low  prltti 


for  which  we  had  hoped,  or  prices  as 
low  as  those  of  Communist  books  of 
comparable  kind.  But  notice  18.000 
copies  of  the  works  of  Jefferson  in  the 
main  languages  of  India  for  about  30 
cents  a  copy;  75,000  copies  of  Lord 
Charnwood's  "Great  Life  of  Lincoln"  sold 
in  English  in  India  for  a  dime;  25,000 
of  Locke's  "Second  Treatise  on  Govern- 
ment," the  source  of  much  of  the  thought 
and  language  of  oiu*  own  Declaration  of 
Independence,  also  a  dime  each;  150,000 
copies  of  Tom  Paine  in  various  Asiatic 
languages,  also  a  dime.  This  is  the  kind 
of  volume  and  price  at  which  I  think  the 
program  should  aim  generally.  It  may 
further  interest  the  House  to  know  that 
when  in  our  pwU  of  American  opinion  in 
1955  we  asked  for  suggestions  of  other 
additional  titles,  Tom  Paine  was  a  very 
popular  write-in.  Note  again  25,000 
copies  of  the  great  work  of  the  French- 
man, Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  "Democracy 
in  America,"  in  the  Hindi  language,  for 
16  cents  each.  Truly,  this  is  an  amaz- 
ing achievement  of  USIA. 

FEDERALIST  IN  CERMAW 

There  are  two  editions  of  special  in- 
terest. They  are  translations  of  the 
"Federalist  Papers,"  which  have  met  with 
an  imusual  success.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  this  great  work  had  never 
been  translated  into  German,  although 
Germany  has  always  been  a  federal 
state,  and  again  became  so  under  our 
military  government.  At  the  time  of 
the  democratic  revolutions  in  1848,  there 
had  been  a  fugitive  publication  of  ex- 
tracts, but  this  has  long  been  a  rare  and 
obscure  book.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  entire  work  is  available  in  German. 
As  to  the  quality  and  importance  of  the 
edition,   let  me    quote   a   distinguished 

bilingual  scholar: 

Janttart  14,  1959. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  German 
edition  of  the  "Federalist."  The  pubUcatlon 
of  that  German  version  fills  a  demand  of 
long  standing.  Lawyers  as  well  as  scholars 
of  political  science  and  people  engaged  in 
political  activities  have  long  been  interested 
In  Germany  in  the  problems  of  federalism. 
The  successive  German  constitutions  since 
that  of  the  North  German  Federation  of  1866 
have  been  considerably  Influenced  by  the 
American  model.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  basic  American  work  on  the  "Structure 
and  the  Problems  of  Federalism"  has  hardly 
been  known  In  Germany.  The  book  will  be 
of  interest  also  in  the  two  other  Oerman- 
EI>eaklng  countries,  i.e.,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, which  are  also  organized  on  the  federal 
pattern,  and  where  the  American  model  has 
also  played  a  considerable  role.  The  Ger- 
man translation  seems  to  me  to  be  very  well 
done.  It  appears  to  be  correct,  at  least  as 
far  M  my  survey  would  reveal,  and  It  hM 
even  luooseded  in  oonvsylng  to  the  r«ad*r 
somt  of  the  flavor  of  the  original  Ingllah 
of  the  late  jath  century,  The  introduction 
by  ProfMior  Prmacora  neatly  determtnea  vha 
hUtorleal  plaee  and  rol*  or  the  Amarloan 
elaaatc,  lueidly  analma  It*  maui  coiuanM, 
anO  «flU  readora  ef  ihe  Oerman*a)»eahlni 
eeuntrlea  wby  the  baab  la  of  ln>|>artane«  t\\f 
tbem  at  the  nreaent  time,  The  h^mai  nf 
the  bonH  la  aiiraeMve,  I  irviav  il\a«  It  will 
And  A  wide  elrevilAilen  in  OernvaHy.  Aua\rlA« 
AAdtwitierlAKi, 
WHierely  youn, 

llAK  RNAIINmni, 

Pre/fMor  o/  eemporelhie  Um*.  Atree* 
lor,  OeiNiMreHee  Lew  Aeaeoreli  Ovn* 
lift  VHlrfrMly  o^  eMMtfOi 
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The  reception  of  the  book  In  the  whole 
Oerman-speakJiur  heart  of  Europe  Is 
amazing;  an  lmi>ortant  busineaamon 
procured  a  large  number  of  copies  to  be 
sent  with  his  personal  recommendations 
to  his  friends  in  the  universities,  the 
press,  and  public  life;  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  central  Europe,  so  to  speak, 
the  Nene  Zurlcher  Zeitung,  devoted  a 
third  of  its  front  page  to  a  roundup  of 
recent  political  philosophy  of  democratic 
tendencies,  cm  the  occasion  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book.  Several  professors 
in  various  universities  have  at  once  put 
this  into  their  classrooms  In  Tuebingen, 
Heidelberg.  Freiburg,  with  such  com- 
ments as  the  following: 

[Translation] 
Ttt«binckn.  November  20,  19iS. 
Mr.  Chabus  D.  Chambxrlin, 
American  Consulate  General.  Stuttgart. 

DcAB  Mm.  CuAMBKKLiH :  Thank  you  very 
Biucta  (or  your  kind  latter  ot  Novembor  12 
and  the  tranunlttal  ot  the  "Foederallst".  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  bow  pleased  I  am  that 
the  "Foederallst"  has  been  published  In  the 
German  language.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
•ubllme  poUtloal  works  that  I  know  of.  For 
a  couple  of  years  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
Induce  German  publishers  to  publish  a 
translation,  but  to  my  regret  without  any 
■uoovM  so  far.  Tht  grtatur  Is  my  pleasure 
that  finally  luoh  a  translation  la  available. 
2  thank  you  for  your  kindness  In  sending 
me  a  oopy  and  X  am  with  my  earnest  oom« 
p)lm«nts. 

Ilnotrtly  youit, 

Prof.  Dr,  TNioeM  iMNVtavM, 

PMiaxnio.  Nov9mb*r  10,  t$U, 
Mr,  Omaklh  D,  OMAMtmuN. 
^blto  4f  alft  OJIotr, 
Am9fi(m%  CoiiMitatt  Oentfel,  itnUfrt, 

Daaa  Ma.  OMAMimuM!  Pleas*  ae«*pt  my 
warmMt  thaaks  tor  the  kind  tranamlttal  of 
tha  "PoMlsralUt"  (Ptdaratlst  paptrs).  Tha 
tasayt  eomblntd  htroln,  which  I  hud  not 
known  ytt,  are  not  only  v«ry  attrncllvt  m 
a  hlatorloal  dooumant  (but)  tliey  also  pos* 
Mas  a  more  than  hUtorloal  and  lasting  valut. 
bteausa  mm  of  upeclal  standards  and  Judg- 
ment, who  at  the  samt  time  stood  on  ths 
high  spiritual  level  of  enlightenment,  had 
to  solve  problems  of  permanent  importance 
practically  in  an  effective  and  responsible 
way. 

Aftar  all  this  X  am  glad  to  add  your  pres- 
•nt  to  my  library  and  I  beg  to  transmit  my 
best  thaiiks  to  your  EmboHy  and  Prof.  Max 
Rhelnsteln. 

With  best  compliments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prof.  Fitrrs  von  Hxppcl. 

Quoting  from  a  letter  dated  December 
19.  1958.  from  Michael  Barjansky.  chief, 
Information  Center  Branch,  American 
Embassy  at  Vienna : 

First.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  recent 
report  to  the  Agency;  second,  you  will  And 
.,  a  review  dated  December  10  from  the  Linzer 
Volksblatt.  a  Catholic  (People's  Party)  dally 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  38.000: 
third.  I  am  adding  a  general  conunent  on 
the  Importance  of  "The  Federalist"  which 
appeared  In  the  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung.  a 
very  prominent  Swiss  newspaper  mostly  de- 
voted to  matters  ot  commerce  and  finance. 
(You  understand,  of  course,  that  while  the 
translation  was  made  In  Austria,  the  distri- 
bution of  "The  Federalist"  Is  being  carried 
out  systematically  throughout  the  German 
speaking  world.  Including  Switzerland.) 

We  don't  expect  any  Important  reviews  be- 
fore January,  at  which  time,  we  are  told,  the 
Austrian  radio  and  the  important  Catholic 
weekly  Die  Purche  as  well  as  the  Trade 
Union   Journal   OeGB   Blldvmgsfunktlonaer 


will  devote  considerable  qiace  to  "The  Feder- 
alist." 

Tou  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
school  of  Joumallam  ot  Vienna  University 
bought  the  German  language  "Federalist"  to 
be  used  In  conjunction  with  a  lecture  series 
on  early  American  journalism.  Finally,  USIS 
Ankara  has  ordered  five  copies  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  appropriate  schools  of  the  Turk- 
ish unlversltlee. 

OTHEB    REPORTS    FROM    GXRMANT 

The  president  of  the  constitutional 
court  and  administrative  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  state  of  North  Rheln- 
Westphalia  says  : 

I  hope  the  "Federalist"  wUl  do  much  good 
In  Germany,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  pub- 
licize It. 

The  president  of  the  Union  for  the 
Advancement  of  European  Federation 
wrote,  in  requesting  a  review  copy  for 
the  bulletin  of  the  union : 

That  up  to  now,  although  they  had  often 
referred  their  readers  to  the  "Federalist," 
they  always  had  to  refer  them  to  the  French 
of  English  edition. 

There  have  been  strongly  favorable  re- 
views in  many  papers:  for  Instance,  the 
principal  newspaper  of  the  Austrian 
trade  unions,  the  aewerk.schaftllche 
Rundschau,  for  December  1958,  recom- 
mended It  to  the  attention  of  every  union 
member  In  Austria. 

X  should  mention  that  the  U8XA  haa 
»l«o  produced  In  German  the  Carl  Sand- 
burg "Uft  of  Unooln,"  which  haa  had 
an  equal  aucoeaa  In  oirolea  of  Intalltotual 
iMdarshlp,  and  p«rhapt  evtn  mora  of  a 
popular  on*. 

raanAusT  in  rrAUAN 

On*  atory,  howtvtr,  ramaina  to  bt  iold : 
that  of  tha  "FtdtralUt"  in  Italy.  It  ia  of 
eapeolal  Interest,  although  It  dota  not  di- 
rectly result  from  tha  claailM  protrtm. 
as  Congressman  Fbioman  and  X  propoaed 
it  to  Congress ;  it  doea  exactly  the  aame 
thing  In  piinclple,  and  haa  had  a  bril- 
liant success,  which  further  confirms  the 
belief  on  which  our  advocacy  of  the  pro- 
gram waa  baaed. 

The  first  Italian  edition  of  the  "Pyd- 
erallst"  was  published  In  the  fall  of  1958, 
before  this  propram  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Information  Agency.  While  USIA 
was  instrumental  in  carrying  out  this 
speciflc  publication,  the  initiative  in  this 
case  did  not  come  from  Washington,  but 
from  the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Rome,  the 
Honorable  James  David  Zellerbach,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  much  of  the 
cost  of  the  edition  came  from  his  pri- 
vate purse.  Now,  surely,  this  Is  a  func- 
tion of  an  Ambassador  beyond  the  call 
of  duty,  and  beyond  praise;  I  trust  that 
this  princely  action  is  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  the  great  success  of  the  book. 

Ambassador  Zellerbach  formed  a 
group  of  eminent  Italians,  some  schol- 
ars, some  men  active  in  affairs,  such  as 
Slgnor  Olivetti,  of  the  business  machine 
company.  This  group  is  proceeding,  on 
the  basis  of  the  success  of  their  "Fed- 
eralist." to  produce  a  series  of  similar 
works,  such  as  Corwins  great  commen- 
tary on  the  Constitution.  The  very 
high  intellectual  standard  of  this  under- 
taking may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
Professor  Ambrosini.  who  wrote  the 
learned  introduction,  was  appointed  to 
the  Italian  Supreme  Court  at  about  the 


time  the  book  came  out;  this  is  not  the 
kind  d  publicity  a  press  agent  can  rig. 
The  sales  and  reviews  of  the  book  have 
been  extraordinary.  It  waa  a  bestseller 
for  some  months.  The  University  of 
Rome  held  an  international  symposiiun 
on  American  constitutional  theory  on 
this  occasion.  Some  <A  the  reviews 
from  leading  Italian  papers  I  have  in 
my  flies  and  on  request  would  be  happy 
to  loan  them  to  my  colleagues  familiar 
with  the  Italian  language. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  gone  beyond 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Allen's  report  at- 
tachcHl  to  hts  letter  of  March  6,  and 
have  supplemented  it  with  researches  by 
my  staff  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 
But  the  net  effect  of  all  this  material 
should  be  to  remove  from  all  minds  the 
belief  that  readers  ovorsens  do  not  wel- 
come the  classics  of  democracy. 

CaASSROOTS   BIRTH   OT   PaOCRAM 

The  way  in  which  the  classics  of 
democracy  program  came  into  being  is 
worthy  of  note,  not  only  a  part  of  the 
record  concerning  It  Itself,  but  as  an 
example  of  how  the  action  of  Congress 
and  of  Government  agencies  may  be 
guided  and  stimulated  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  energy  of  private  cltliena. 

On  April  7,  1954,  a  constituent  wrote 
me  a  letter  tnquinni  what  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  USIA  tended  toward  the 
goals  which  are  now  embodied  in  the 
olaaaica  program.    Hla  letter  followa; 

Araa  T,  1984. 

DiAR  CoNasnsMAN  O'TIara;  Your  newt* 
letter  aocountina  for  your  ■ttwardahip  as  our 
lUpimntatlvf  in  Congress  ts  weloemed  and 
NM  regularly  and  wtih  natuinrtiun  by  our 
tnure  famUy,  But  to  perform  your  duties, 
h*avy  as  thty  art,  so  ronsot»nttnu*ly  and 
well,  Is  only  to  nnk  for  more  duty,  »■  you 
know,  However,  (terhapa  ewn  an\ldst  all 
thsir  other  b\ird»na  ynur  suiT  can  secure 
fur  me  the  answer  to  the  following  Inquiry. 

Among  the  problems  of  the  VS.  Informa- 
tion program  overseas.  Is  the  choice  ot  a 
mnss  audience,  or  of  attrmpts  to  Inlluenct 
the  opinion -formlne  rMtrs  of  the  various 
countries,  and  thus  to  resch  the  mass  audi* 
tneee  nK>re  Indirectly,  but  with  a  longer 
view,  I  had  myself  tome  experience  with 
this  problem  In  government  service  overseas. 

Among  the  dllhcultles  of  the  latter  ap- 
proach, waa  the  fact  that  the  Intellectual 
bases  of  our  democracy  were  both  unknown 
and  unavailable  In  most  countries.  I  refer 
to  such  works  as  Hnmllton  and  Madison's 
"Federalist":  Mill's  "Liberty"  and  "Represent- 
ative Government";  De  Tocqucvllle's  "De- 
mocracy In  America":  Locke's  "Civil  Gov- 
ernment" and  "Letters  on  Toleration." 
Other  works  could  be  named,  such  as  Cor- 
wln's  "Constitution  and  What  It  Means  To- 
day." You  will  doubtless  be  shocked,  as  I 
was  once,  to  learn  that  the  Constitution 
Itself  was.  as  I  personally  ascertained,  at 
one  time  not  available  In  the  American 
library  In  Rome.  In  English  or  Italian. 

Is  It  not  worth  Inqulrlnfr,  which  of  our 
political  classics,  such  as  those  named  In 
particular,  are  available  In  the  principal 
languages  of  the  world?  To  what  extent 
they  are  available  through  U.S.  programs, 
either  in  the  local  tongues  or  In  EngUsh? 
Where  translations  do  not  exist  (as  for  in- 
stance I  believe  the  "Federalist"  Is  not  in 
print  unabridged  In  a  modem  German  edi- 
tion), what  steps  the  U.S.  Information  Serv- 
ice Is  taking  to  make  them  widely  and  easUy 
available? 

I  recall  the  very  extensive  circulation  In 
Germany  of  Soviet  conununlst  classics.  In 
very  cheap  but  readable  editions,  at  a  time 
when  none  of  the  classics  of  democracy  were 
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•▼allable  at  all.    The  same  ts  reported  in  the 
press  as  being  true  In  India. 

In  some  cases  there  are  old  editions  which 
could  with  great  advantage  be  reprinted  by 
our  services.  For  Instance  there  is  a  French 
edition  of  the  "Federalist,"  now  excessively 
rare,  translated  by  Trudalne  de  la  Sabllere. 
supposedly  with  the  assistance  of  Jefferson 
himself,  which  was  an  Important  influence 
In  France's  own  history  (printed  at  Parts  by 
Bulsson.  17»2).  A  "prestige"  republication 
of  this  work  oould  be  quite  an  event  In 
France. 

Would   It   be  poeslble  to  inquire   of  the 
responsible  executive  agencies  what  U   the 
case  on  the  points  enumerated  In  the  fourth 
paragraph  atmve? 
Tours  truly. 

Thomas  B.  STAirTrca. 

Mr.  StaufTer.  who  resides  at  5021 
Dorchester  Avenue  in  Chicago,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Chicago  aty 
Junior  College  but  was  formerly  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Army  and  o£  the  Department 
of  State,  serving  overseas  in  both  capaci- 
ties. The  present  status  of  the  classics  of 
democracy  plan  Is  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  continued  efforts  and 
drive  of  Mr.  Stauffer.  He  felt  that  the 
comments  of  the  Information  Agency  on 
his  inquiry  did  not  deal  adequately  with 
the  points  ho  hnd  raised,  and  organised  a 
committee  of  peraoiui  with  dlatlngulahed 
qualinoatlona  for  Judging  aoUvitlea  In 
thta  field.  This  oommlttee  oonslsted  of 
Dr.  Richard  P,  McKeon,  dlatlngulahed 
aorvico  profoaaor  oX  phlloaophy  and  oIm- 
alcal  lanauagea  at  the  Uulveralty  of  Chi- 
cago, a  (unner  member  of  the  \3M>  dele- 
giuon  to  UNESCO,  and  a  prealdeni  of 
the  Internntlon  rrdcratlon  of  Acade- 
mlea  of  Philosophy;  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Harold  R.  Pey.  then  managing  editor, 
now  editor  of  the  Chrtatlan  Century; 
John  W.  McOlnncKS,  prealdont  of  Penn- 
aylvanla  Railroad  Local  226  of  Uie  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Trainmen;  Prt>t.  Jer- 
ome o.  Kerwin.  of  the  polltloal  aolenoe 
department.  University  ot  ChlcaKO, 
chairman  of  the  Charlea  R.  Walgreen 
Poimdatlon  for  the  Study  of  American 
Inatltutiona  and  a  most  emUient  and  ac- 
tive Roman  Catholic  layman;  and  Dr. 
Emery  T.  Pilbey,  vice  president  emeritua 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  all 
of  these  men  except  Mr,  McOinness  are 
residents  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  which  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  represent  In  this  House,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  of  Interest  to  remark  that 
Dr.  McKeon  was  a  former  teacher  of  Mr. 
Stauffer.  and  that  Mr.  McQInness  was  a 
student  of  Mr.  Stauffer's.  It  is  this  com- 
mittee which  formulated  and  docu- 
mented the  proposals  which  Congress- 
man Feichan  Joined  with  me  in  present- 
ing to  the  Congress,  and  which  are  now 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Information 
Agency,  and  on  whose  success  I  am  now 
reporting. 

VALUABLE   EKSEAKCH    BT    VOLDItTKXBS 

This  committee  has  had  assistance 
from  a  number  of  persons  and  the  com- 
mittee has  asked  me  to  give  public  ex- 
pression of  its  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  this  help.  In  particular,  two  young 
men,  undergraduates  at  the  time,  did  in- 
dispensable research  on  the  problem  with 
which  the  committee  was  concerned  and 
had  an  important  part  both  in  formulat- 
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ing  the  outlines  and  in  rendering  precise 
the  detail  of  the  committee's  proposals. 

Leland  O.  Stauber.  then  an  under- 
graduate of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  now  a  graduate  student  in  political 
science  and  government  at  Harvard 
University,  made  the  basic  research  as 
to  whether  the  classics  were  in  fact 
available  in  the  languages  of  the  world 
and  had  a  great  part  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  committee's  cor- 
respondence in  the  first  years  of  its 
work. 

Walter  T.  Schoch.  then  an  under- 
graduate at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  now  in  the  sales  deparUnent  of  the 
Signode  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  had  a  hand 
in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
up  to  the  present;  in  particular  in  the 
fall  of  1955  he  discussed  the  outlines  of 
the  classics  plan  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  from  other  countries  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  many  of  whom 
were  educators  or  professional  leaders  in 
their  own  countries.  The  result  was  a 
most  useful  report  covering  the  thought 
of  the  members  of  this  group  on  the  re- 
ception of  the  classics  to  be  expected  In 
the  various  countries  from  which  they 
came.  X  gave  this  report  In  January  of 
1856  to  Uie  Prealdent'a  National  Advlaory 
Commission  on  Information. 

Warren  A.  Deutach  of  Chicago. 
brouoht  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee the  pubUcatloM  of  UNESCO  to 
which  I  have  referred  elae where, 

Lawrence  and  Jean  O'Connor,  of  Chl- 
eauo,  have  the  peculiar  dlatlnotlon  of 
having  plven  the  committee.  In  addition 
to  klucere  and  onthualutlQ  enoouragf- 
ment,  the  only  material  aaalatance  It  haa 
received,  Mr.  O'Connor,  an  eminent  at- 
torney, put  the  facilities  of  hla  offloe  at 
the  dlRpo^al  of  the  committee,  to  repro- 
duee  their  baale  prtaentatton  of  the 
claaaloa  plan  for  wide  clroulatlon. 
votri  or  THK  paaas  aAiaas 

The  committee  having  bepun  Ita  work, 
the  flrat  public  voice  raised  In  behalf  of 
the  program  waa  that  of  the  Christian 
Century,  in  an  editorial  of  June  2,  19M. 
which  I  introduced  into  the  Congrbs- 
sioNAL  RgcoRD  at  that  time. 

Very  shortly,  however,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Joined  its  powerful  voice  to 
those  who  were  urging  that  tills  whole 
matter  be  examined  and  the  classics 
plan  be  undertaken,  if  formulated  along 
sound  lines.  A.  T.  Burch.  the  associate 
editor,  and  Van  Allen  Bradley,  the  lit- 
erary editor,  have  taken  a  continuing 
and  very  personal  Interest  in  the  clas- 
sics plan  and  have  repeatedly  put  the  re- 
sources of  the  News  at  the  disposal  of 
its  advancement  It  has  been  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  me  personally  to 
work  closely  with  my  friends  on  the 
Daily  News  staff  in  this  matter  and  I 
want  to  add  my  own  thanks  to  those 
which  Mr.  Stauffer  and  the  committee 
have  asked  me  to  express  for  them.. 

How  completely  the  Soviet  was  In 
command  of  the  situation  in  this  vital 
area,  and  how  lamentably  we  were  lag- 
ging, could  not  have  been  adequately 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people  except  for 
the  reports  from  the  foreign  correspond- 
ents of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  stationed 
throughout  the   world.     These  reports 


were  carried  at  great  length  In  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  and  the  many  news- 
paF>ers  that  it  services. 

Pfer  the  first  time  they  gave  to  the 
American  public  the  full  documented  pic- 
ture of  American  books,  expensively 
boimd,  ornamenting  shelves  in  libraries 
far  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and 
which  relatively  few  ever  visited.  The 
spot  reports  of  the  foreign  correspond- 
ents of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  showed 
that  nowhere  at  grassroots  were  inexpen- 
sive and  translated  editions  of  the  litera- 
ture of  democracy  available  to  coimter- 
act  the  flood  of  communistic  literature. 
They  constituted  Journalism  in  its  high- 
est and  most  constructively  patriotic  ex- 
pression. In  my  judgment,  the  service 
rendered  in  this  respect  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  deserves  recognition  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  journalistic  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tionships in  the  troubled  times  in  which 
we  live.  Now  that  our  country  is  making 
the  rapid  strides  forward  shown  in  this 
report,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  for  Ita  pioneering 
contribution. 

Nor  can  too  much  credit  be  aooorded 
to  the  eminent  members  of  the  American 
Book  PubUahera  Council,  who  at  pergonal 
aaorlfloe  render  an  outatandlng  aenrlee  to 
their  country,  and  to  the  American  pub- 
Uahera  aa  a  whole,  Without  exoepUon, 
In  the  effort  to  ret  widely  dlatributed  the 
claaaloa  of  our  demoeraey,  they  haTe  put 
patrlotlam  above  prof\t  and  country  be* 
fore  individual  advantage.  The  program 
oould  not  have  aueoeeded  without  their 
full  and  una eUUh  eooperatlon. 

urraaHATiONAL  acMOORAna  rwanaerMT 

Mr,  Speaker,  Z  have  dealt  at  aome 
length  with  the  elroumatanoee  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  elaMloi 
of  democracy  program  to  atreaa  lU  graaa- 

roota  nature.  I  doubt  If  ever  there  haa 
been  a  Federal  underUklng  that  haa 
enjoyed  ao  large  a  meaaure  of  apontane- 
oua  popular  acclaim.  The  anawer,  Z 
would  aay.  Is  that  It  appeala  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  our  people.  There  will  be 
some  differences  of  opinion  aa  to  which 
booka  ahould  be  Included,  and  which 
should  be  excluded.  If  we  were  to  aelect, 
let  us  say.  any  20  booka  constituting 
our  bible  of  democracy.  But  on  some 
there  is  a  universal  argument  and  thus 
far  In  the  progress  of  the  program  there 
has  been  pretty  largely  an  adherence 
to  those  works,  such  as  the  Federalist 
Papers,  on  which  there  Is  no  disagree- 
ment. 

The  "Classics  of  Democracy"  are  In 
fact  a  sort  of  Bible  for  the  politics  of 
our  civilization.  Sharing  a  common  in- 
spiration, they  come  from  various  coun- 
tries, various  ages;  all  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  all  have  been  sources  to 
which  men  of  democratic  faith  have 
turned  for  spiritual  and  intellectual 
armaments  in  previous  critical  battles 
of  mankind  against  tyranny.  The  list 
of  classics  which  has  been  included  in 
this  project,  therefore,  has  been  selected 
to  tsrpify  this  permanent  and  interna- 
tional character  of  democratic  philos- 
ophy. Many  countries  are  represented, 
and  all  of  the  authors  listed  are  out  of 
the  way  of  pres^it  controversy  and  the 
tactics  of  present  international  Quarrels. 
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The  classics  are  Intended  to  typify  the 
moral  message  of  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion, of  which  America  is  heir  and  part, 
which  I  like  to  think  would  be  Important 
to  the  world  even  if  all  the  problems  of 
communism  and  of  Soviet  imperialism 
had  been  solved  or  had  never  arisen. 
And  yet  I  think  too  that  in  these  books 
the  most  fimdamental  secular  demon- 
strations of  why  the  ideas  and  practices 
of  communism  are  wrong  are  still  to 
be  found,  and  that  as  they  become  more 
widely  available  to  all  men,  communism 
will  be  less  likely  to  prevail. 

In  presenting  this  progress  report  to 
the  House  jointly  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  and 
myself  it  is  with  the  acknowledgment 
that  we  were  but  humble  workers  in 
the  vineyard  whose  contribution  to  a 
good  work  was  small  indeed  compared 
to  that  of  so  many  others,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress,  and  certainly  in- 
cluding the  able,  astute  and  dynamic 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honora- 
ble John  Rooney,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee who  annually  does  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  pinpointing  the  virtues  and 
as  he  views  them  the  i>ossible  weak- 
nesses or  imprudent  undertakings  in 
the  vast  and  vitally  important  world- 
wide range  of  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  Prom  the  first, 
Congressman  Rooney  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated friend  of  the  classics  of  democracy 
program. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  very  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  and  to  tell  him  that 
during  the  Easter  recess  I  read  with 
interest  and  profit  his  splendid  speech 
in  Milwaukee  on  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  REUSS.  May  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
on  his  magnificent  contribution  to  our 
democracy  In  sponsoring  this  program 
to  get  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  knows,  the  most 
striking  difference.  I  think,  between  our 
free  world  and  the  other  side  is  not  so 
much  in  military  power — both  sides  have 
that — not  so  much  in  economic  power—- 
both  sides  have  that — but  from  our  side 
in  the  notion  of  human  freedom  and  in 
the  idea  that  man  may  work  to  perfect 
himself  by  the  device  of  democracy. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  get  these 
Ideas  ranging  around  the  world,  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  make  the  Spirit  of 
1776  really  live,  we  will  have  done,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  wonderful  thing  for  the 
furtherance  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  gentleman  certainly  deserves  all 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  what  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinols.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  so  much  for 
his  contribution.  I  might  add  that 
much  of  what  the  gentleman  is  now 
saying  he  projected  in  his  really  remark- 
able speech  recently  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  ALPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from.  Arkansas. 


Mr.  ALPORD.  I,  too.  wish  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  his  com- 
mendation of  the  Classics  of  Democracy. 
In  a  small  way  I  have  been  k  student  of 
American  history.  I  certainly  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  efforts. 
We  are  deeply  engaged  in  psychological 
warfare  throughout  the  world.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  better  way  of  educating 
the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  democ- 
racy that  he  represents  than  through 
the  method  he  has  presented  today. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

I  might  observe  that  there  are  mat- 
ters in  our  American  democracy  on 
which  there  are  differences  of  opinion, 
but  I  found  in  reading  the  responses  to 
our  questionnaire  that  there  was  no  di- 
vision of  opinion  among  the  American 
people  sectionally  or  by  groups  as  to  Jthe 
inspirational  value  of  our  Classics]  of 
Democracy.  | 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I,  too,  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  on  his  presentation. 
I  had  the  experience  in  1957  of  making 
a  trip  to  Russia  and  seeing  what  they 
had  been  able  to  do  there  in  connection 
with  textbooks  on  their  theories  and 
ideologies.  I  think  they  have  done  a 
better  Job  sometimes  than  we  have.  I 
think  it  is  a  wonderfiil  thing  the  gentlfe- 
man  has  done,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
to  hear  his  report. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  know  that  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  one  of  the  encouraging  reports 
we  are  getting  is  that  our  program  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  Russians  are 
changing  their  technique  and  are  now 
copying  our  technique. 

AS  SEEN   BT  DANA   ADAMS  SCHMIDT 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle by  the  eminent  journalist,  Dana 
Adams  Schmidt,  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  22,  1957,  as  follows: 
Cuissics  or  UNrrxo  Statks  Bio  Hit  in  India 
(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Washington.  September  21. — Probably 
more  people  are  reading  the  Classics  of 
American  Democracy  In  India  today  than  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

This  Is  the  report  of  American  publishers 
who.  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  have  been  conducting  a  successful 
campaign  to  sell  the  basic  texts  of  democ- 
racy In  cheap  paf>erback  editions  In  com- 
petition with  the  basic  texts  of  communism. 

Fortified  by  the  success  of  their  pilot  proj- 
ect in  India  the  publishers  are  branching 
out,  into  the  vast  area  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  to  Japan,  which  appears  to  be  a 
special  target  for   Communist   penetration. 

And  local  publishers,  again  with  help  from 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  are  beginning 
the  task  of  translating  the  classics  of  democ- 
racy Into  scores  of  languages. 

In  June  of  last  year,  when  the  first  of  the 
Classics  of  Democracy  appeared  In  English  In 
Indian  bookstores,  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
peared already  to  have  saturated  the  market 
with  cheap  and  even  give-away  editions  of 
Lenin,  Stalin,  Marx,  Engels  and  the  like. 

Commercially  It  was  a  shot  In  the  dark. 
No  one  knew  how  the  Tnrtinn  book  market 
would  react. 


nOHT  BOOKS   OUT  FUST 


The  experiment  started  with  editions  of 
10.000  each  of  eight  books,  all  selling  for  the 
equivalent  of  10  or  IS  cents  each.  They 
were: 

Selected  Writings  on  Nature  and  Liberty: 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  by  Oscar  Carglll. 

Benjamin  Franklin:  The  Autobiography 
and  Selections  from  his  Other  Writings  by 
Herbert  W.  Schneider. 

Hamilton.  Madison,  and  Jay  on  the  Consti- 
tution :  Selections  from  the  Federalist  Papers 
by  Ralph  H.  Gabriel. 

John  C.  Calhoun:  A  Disquisition  on  Gov- 
ernment by  C.  Gordon  Poet. 

The  Political  Writings  of  John  Adams: 
Representative  Selections  by  George  A.  Peek. 
Jr. 

From  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the   Constitution:    the   Roots   of   American 
Constitutionalism  by  Carl  J.  Frledrlch,  Rob- 
•   ert  G.  McCloskey. 

The  Political  Writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: Representative  Selections  by  Edward 
Dumbauld. 

Thomas  Paine:  Common  Sense  and  Other 
Political  Writings  by  Nelson  F.  Adklns. 

SOLO   4,000   IN    t    WXKKS 

Nine  weeks  after  they  had  been  placed  on 
the  market  the  Initial  edition  of  Thoreau. 
Franklin's  autobiography  and  the  Roots  of 
American  Constitutionalism  had  sold  4,000 
copies  each.  Adams,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
were  not  far  behind. 

At  the  end  of  a  year.  salM  ranged  from 
4,300  to  8.500.  Meanwhile,  the  publishers 
had  added  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Lord  Cham- 
wood  and  selections  from  Emerson  by  Llnde- 
man. 

These  two  were  In  editions  of  3S,000.  In 
less  than  6  months  Lincoln  was  sold  out  and 
plans  were  afoot  for  another  edition  of 
35.000.  Emerson  In  the  same  period  aold 
10,000  copies. 

Indian  critics,  meanwhile,  set  up  a  clamor 
for  some  of  the  basic  texts  of  democracy  that 
originated  In  England,  and  3  months  ago 
the  publishers  obliged  with  10,000  copies 
each  of  three  works : 

Political  Writings  by  David  Hume:  Second 
Treatise  of  Government  by  John  Locke,  and 
On  Uberty  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

NO    DUDS    DlSCOVnXO 

Forum  books,  a  subsidiary  of  Liberal  Arts 
Press,  which  brought  out  these  editions,  and 
the  USIA,  watched  the  circulation  of  these 
titles  for  duds.  But  they  found  none.  Ex- 
pansion to  other  lands  seemed  advisable. 

Now  20.000  copies  of  each  of  the  basic  13 
books  have  been  distributed  to  other  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa  In  proportion  to  their 
estimated  English  reading  audience.  Thus 
Japan  is  getting  6,000  each,  some  African 
countries  only  500. 

First  reports  from  Japan  are  enthiulastlc. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  available  books  were 
sold  in  the  first  6  weeks. 

The  next  step  In  combatting  the  Soviet 
avalanche  of  cheap  and  basic  political  tomes 
will  be  to  publish  these  and  other  classics 
of  democracy  In  paperback  translation.  For 
the  Soviet  Union  operates  mainly  in  trans- 
lations. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1967.  Soviet 
book  publishing  activities  In  translation  ex- 
panded greatly.  The  largest  percentage  In- 
creases, according  to  U.S.  Government  an- 
alysts, were  In  languages  of  the  Middle  East 
and  south  Asia. 

Thus  In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
the  Soviet  Union  published  three  titles  In 
61,000  copies  In  Arabic:  five  titles  In  69.100 
copies  In  Bengali:  five  titles  In  59,000  copies 
in  Hindi:  and  six  titles  In  55.000  copies  in 
Urdu.  The  total  of  books  In  these  languages 
was  130  percent  greater  than  the  number 
published  during  all  of  1966.  and  the  trend 
Is  accelerating. 

The  total  translation  program  for  the  year 
ended  In  June  1957  consisted  of  709  titles 
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translated  into  48  languages  with  S.500,000 
copies. 

But  the  SoTlet  Union  published  16,631,700 
copies  of  372  titles  during  the  half  year  from 
January  to  June  In  1957. 

The  success  of  the  American  jiroject  was 
a  trlimiph  especially  for  a  group  of  Chicago 
citizens  and  two  Democratic  Representatives 
Babkatt  OUaxa,  of  Chicago,  and  Michael  A. 
FncHAN.  of  Cleveland,  who  helped  put  their 
plea  across  In  Washington. 

KDITOKIAI.    WmOM     LABOB 

This  Is  the  lead  editorial  In  the  Octo- 
ber 5, 1957,  edition  of  Labor: 
SpaBAOiMO  thb  Classics  or  U£.  Democbact 

Congratulations  to  Congressman  Babbatt 
OHaba.  Democrat,  Illinois.  He  has  scored  a 
great  victory  for  democracy  and  a(:alnst  com- 
munism, without  firing  a  shot  or  sfiendlng  a 
lot  of  public  money.  The  best  way  to  describe 
his  victory  Is  to  begin  with  a  news  story  In 
the  Kew  Tork  Times.    In  part.  It  says: 

"More  people  are  reading  the  Classics  of 
American  Democracy  In  India  today  than  In 
the  United  States.  That  Is  the  rep>ort  of  the 
American  publishers  who,  with  help  from  the 
U.S.  Information  ARency,  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  successful  campaign  to  sell  the  basic 
texts  of  democracy  In  cheap  paperback  edi- 
tions. In  competition  with  the  basic  texts  of 
communism.  Fortified  by  their  success  In 
India,  the  publishers  are  branching  out  Into 
the  vast  area  from  the  west  coaft  of  Africa 
to  Japan,  which  appears  to  be  a  special  target 
for  Communist  penetration." 

The  Classics  of  American  Democracy, 
which  are  being  sold  abroad  by  a  private  pub- 
lisher, with  the  help  of  U.S.  Coverument 
agencies,  are  listed  as  works  of  such  men  as 
Thomas  Jefferson.  James  Madison.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Alexander  Hamilton.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Thomas  Paine,  and  other  great  fore- 
fathers who  helped  write  the  Dec:laratlon  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  books 
and  pam(>hlets  which  Inspired  and  defended 
the  American  Revulutlon. 

As  Labor  reported  several  tlmeti.  this  plan 
to  put  cheap  editions  of  these  classics  Into 
the  hands  and  minds  of  millions  of  people  of 
other  countries  was  originated  and  put 
through  Congress  by  O'Haba.  who  himself  Is 
deeply  imbued  with  American  democracy  of 
the  most  genuine  kind.     Hats  off  to  O'Haba. 

FROM  CHBISTIAN  CENTUBT 

This  is  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Century  of  May  8.  1957: 
Who   Wins  thb   Battlx   fob    Men's   Minds? 

While  Congress  was  happily  chopping  830 
million  plus  from  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  books  by 
Communist  authors  dominated  tiews  stands, 
book^itores.  and  Ubrarles  throughout  most  of 
the  world.  Evidence  that  democracy  may  be 
losing  the  battle  for  men's  minds  is  con- 
tained in  a  study  of  "the  world's  most  trans- 
lated authors  for  1948-55."  published  In  the 
February  1957  Issue  of  the  UNESCO  Courier. 
First  In  the  Hat  stood  what?  Net  the  Bible. 
Not  Shakesp>care.  Not  Jefferson,  Mill,  Toc- 
qiicvUle.  Burke,  Madison,  Locke  or  any  other 
author  of  the  classics  of  democracy.  First 
stood  the  works  of  Lenin,  of  which  968  trans- 
lations were  published  during  that  period. 
Then  canfe  the  Bible,  with  887.  TTilrd  stood 
Stalin's  writings,  with  689.  Tenth  and 
eleventh  on  the  list  were  Marx,  with  415 
translations,  and  Engels.  with  409.  The 
American  writer  highest  on  the  list  of  over 
100  whose  books  had  been  translated  was 
Jack  London,  who  stood  fourteenth.  Next 
Americans  to  follow  were  Pearl  Buck.  Mark 
Twain,  B.  S.  Gardner,  and  James  Fenlmore 
Cooper.  None  of  the  22  American  authcnv 
on  the  list  wrote  on  politics,  economics  or 
religion,  whereas  nearly  aU  the  Communist 
authors  wrote  on  politics  and  economics, 
with  a  strong  antirellglous  blsH.  How  can 
we  expect  the  world  to  understand  the  basis 


for  democracy  unless  It  receives  help  In  ob- 
taining access  to  such  essential  Interpreta- 
tions as  "The  American  Commonwealth," 
"The  Federalist  Papers,"  and  "Democracy 
In  America"?  Communist  authors  are  trans- 
lated and  disseminated  by  agencies  of  the 
Russian  Government,  which  expects  to  be 
repaid.  It  knows  how  richly  It  was  com- 
pensated for  flooding  the  bookstalls  of  China 
with  Communist  writings  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties.  We  should  be  expanding  the 
facilities  of  the  USIA  instead  of  slashing 
them  today.  To  attain  that  end.  we  again 
suggest  that  this  agency  undertake  a  serious 
program  of  translation  and  distribution  at 
comjsetltlve  prices  with  Communist  publica- 
tions of  the  classics  of  democracy.  Why 
should  not  Wilson's  "The  New  Freedom"  and 
the  state  papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for 
example,  be  made  available  In  the  principal 
languages  of  India?  The  Bible,  whose  trans- 
lation and  wide  distribution  does  not  de- 
pend upon  government  subsidies,  will  not  re- 
main high  on  the  list  of  translations  unless 
It  receives  In  time  the  support  of  the  litera- 
ture of  freedom. 

On  October  4.  1957.  this  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Century: 
Texts  or  Democsact 

It  would  seem  unlikely  that  the  Classics  of 
American  Democracy  are  being  read  more 
widely  In  India  than  In  the  United  States. 
but  such,  apparently.  Is  the  case.  Working 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  publish- 
ers Introduced  a  series  of  cheap  paperback 
editions  of  basic  texts  In  English.  Indians 
were  able  to  buy  works  of  people  such  as 
Thoreau.  PrRnklln,  Hamilton.  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Paine,  as  well  as  selections  from 
the  "Federalist  Papers"  and  constitutional 
documents.  They  not  only  bought  these 
but  asked  for  additional  texU  of  English 
writers. 

This  project  and  its  evident  success  should 
be  heartening  not  only  to  the  publishers,  the 
USIA,  and  the  group  of  Chicago  citizens  who 
Initiated  the  project,  but  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested In  furthering  democratic  principles. 
Democracy  Is  too  difficult  to  be  either  easy 
or  safe.  In  the  countries  where  it  exists  It 
Is  always  under  attack,  and  always  being 
tested.  There  Is  a  constant  need,  which  re- 
cent years  have  only  emphasized,  to  return 
to  the  fundamental  and  classic  statements. 
From  these  statements  the  democracies  con- 
tinue to  draw  sustenance. 

It  is  well  that  the  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries should  be  able  to  read  the  classic  docu- 
ments of  democracy  so  that  the  democracies 
can  be  Judged  not  only  by  the  accomplish- 
ments and  failures  they  display,  and  the  dis- 
tortions which  hostile  countries  offer,  but 
also  by  the  Ideals  to  which  they  aspire.  We 
need  not  underrate  the  Importance  of  super- 
markets to  suggest  that  we  have  other  things 
to  export. 

These  texts  are  now  In  competition  In 
India  with  the  many  cheap  texts  of  Marx. 
Lenin.  Engels.  and  Stalin  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  distributed.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  competition  that  will  have  long- 
range  consequences.  The  Initial  project, 
already  successful,  well  deserves  to  be  ex- 
panded. Additional  texts,  translations  Into 
various  languages,  and  distribution  to  other 
countries  are  all  being  considered  and  are 
extensions  which  should  clearly  be  encour- 
aged. 

noM  the  familt  weekly 
Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Family  Weekly  of  April 
21, 1957: 

We'BB    EXPOBTING     AMXBICAN     IOEAI.S 

(By  Jack  Ryan) 

A  Sicilian  law  student,  a  future  leader  of 
his  community,  decides  to  learn  for  himself 


about  the  conflicting  ideologies  of  East  and 
West,  both  fighting  for  his  ic^ralty. 

He  goes  to  a  nearby  bookstall  and  finds 
that  by  skipping  clgarets  today  he  can  afford 
to  buy  the  Communist  teachings  of  Marx. 
Engels,  and  Lenin  in  paperbound  editions  in 
his  own  language. 

What  books  can  he  buy  to  learn  about 
America?  Mostly  cheap  novels  about  dope 
addiction,  sadism,  or  unscmptilous  business 
executives. 

To  read  a  copy  of  "The  Federalist."  a  basic 
explanation  of  oxir  Constitution,  the  Sicilian 
would  have  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to 
Rome  where  he'd  find  three  copies — in  Eng- 
lish. Lincoln's  writings  might  be  even 
harder  to  find.  We've  distributed  only  35 
copies  throughout  the  world  to  show  why  we 
think  our  Government  is  best. 

But  this  failure  In  providing  the  world 
with  "the  bibles  of  democracy"  Is  being  reme- 
died. The  political  and  social  philosophies 
of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Franklin — to  name 
a  few — are  being  translated  Into  35  lan- 
guages and  will  be  made  available  in  crucial 
areas  of  the  globe  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  the  iKXjrest  student,  teacher,  or  worker. 

The  books  represent  democracy  in  theory; 
how  they  came  to  be  translated  and  dis- 
tributed represents  democracy  in  action. 

In  1952  a  Chicago  teacher,  Thomas  B. 
Staufler,  returned  home  after  Government 
service  abroad  during  which  he  saw  many 
situations  like  that  confronting  the  Sicilian 
student.  Something,  he  decided,  should  be 
done.  In  American  fashlcm  he  wrote  his 
Congressman.  Babbatt  O'Haba. 

O'Haba  was  immediately  Interested  in 
Stauffer's  suggestion  that  our  information 
centers  not  only  tell  the  free  world  what  is 
wrong  with  communism,  but  what  Is  right 
with  democracy.  But  he  pointed  out  that 
Congress  would  need  additional  facts  before 
It  could  consider  subsidizing  a  library  of 
American  political  classics  for  oversea  book 
markets. 

At  O'Haba's  suggestion,  Stauffer's  neigh- 
bors— such  people  as  ministers,  office  and 
factory  workers,  and  college  students — 
pitched  In  to  assemble  those  facts.  They 
contacted  3.500  leaders  In  Industry,  religion. 
Journalism,  politics,  and  other  fields  for  sug- 
gestions on  exporting  oiu*  most  precious 
commodity,  political  ideals. 

Without  any  prompting,  many  of  the 
3.500  wrote  their  own  Congressmen  alKtut 
"bibles  of  democracy,"  and  soon  O'Haba 
was  beset  by  legislators  asking.  "What  Is 
this  book  Idea  my  constituents  are  deluging 
me  about?    How  Is  it  Important?" 

Thanks  to  his  hard-working  group  at 
home,  O'Haba  had  the  answer. 

We  were  losing  the  battle  of  books — and 
minds.  In  Moscow,  the  Russian  Printing 
Bureau,  working  on  a  budget  larger  than 
that  of  our  entire  Information  service,  was 
on  a  24-hour  schedule  turning  out  Commu- 
nist writings  In  40  languages.  Foreign  stu- 
dents in  our  own  universities  told  how 
their  lands  were  flooded  with  Marx  and 
Lenin  while  they  heard  only  references  to 
Madison  and  Hamilton. 

"America,"  said  O'Haba,  "Is  known  abroad 
for  autos  and  tractors,  for  riches  and  tech- 
nology, but  the  specifically  American  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
political  and  social  democracy  are  not  widely 
known  In  foreign  lands." 

The  big  danger  In  this,  historians  pointed 
out,  was  that  whenever  a  nation  adopted 
democratic  government.  It  did  so  on  the 
basis  of  political  Ideals,  not  material  wealth. 

Still  there  was  the  question — would  i>eople 
read  the  "heavy"  writings  of  America's  po- 
litical thinkers?  This  answer  came  inde- 
pendently from  two  U.S.  Industrialists  who 
helped  finance  publication  of  "The  Federal- 
ist" in  Italian.  Although  relatively  expen- 
sive, the  publication  sksrrocketed  to  second 
place  on   Italy's  t>est-seller  list,   was  hailed 
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In  ip««chM  axid  edltorlala.  and  excited  deep 
Interest  In  similar  American  writings. 

The  UJ3.  Government,  responding  to  citi- 
zen opinion,  next  tried  a  test  In  Asia  by 
distributing  a  "year's  supply"  of  "The  Ped- 
erallst."     In  3  months,  all  were  sold. 

The  last  doubt  about  the  worth  of  the 
progreun  was  dispelled,  and  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  20  million  books.  They 
will  be  translated  and  sold  In  bookstores 
which  now  sell  only  Communist  Ideology. 

The  first  of  these  translations  already 
are  In  the  hands  of  people  who  Influence 
opinion  In  their  countries.  Should  they 
ever  feel  the  books  are  merely  words,  dreams, 
or  Ivory-tower  theories,  they  have  only  to 
remember  how  the  books  came  to  them — 
through  people  like  themselves  who  wrote 
a  lawmaker  and  moved  a  government. 

PBTER   LISAGOB'S    RZPORT 

On  October  8.  1957,  Peter  Lisagor. 
famous  journalist  and  now  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  made  the  following  report  in  the 
News: 

In  AnucA   amd  thk  Midxast  U.S.   Books  To 
Sow  losALS  or  Fexxoom 

(By  Peter  Lisagor) 

Washington. — Representative  Barratt 

O'Haea,  Democrat,  Illinois,  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  classics  of  American  de- 
mocracy are  published  In  the  native  lan- 
guages of  the  Arab  and  African  world. 

This  Is  no  Idle  dream  of  the  veteran  Chi- 
cago Congressman.  He  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  a  successful  pilot  project  In  India, 
where  cheap  paperback  editions  of  the  basic 
writings  on  democracy  have  sold  like  tran- 
quilizers on  Madison  Avenue. 

And  now  O'Hara  is  preparing  for  a  trip  to 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  as  a  member  of 
a  House  foreign  affairs  subcommittee,  to  ex- 
plore at  firsthand  the  potential  market  for 
the  writings  of  Thoreau,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  Idea  of  cheap  editions  of  American 
classics  as  a  counter  to  the  basic  texts  of 
communism  distributed  free  by  Moscow  or- 
iginated with  a  group  of  Chicago  cltissens 
and  was  pushed  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

O'Hara,  together  with  Michael  A.  Peiohan, 
Democrat,  Ohio,  took  hoid  of  the  project  then 
and  succeeded  In  getting  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  enough  funds  to  allow  It  to  help 
underwrite  the  plan  for  American  publishers. 

The  books  sold  for  the  equivalent  of  10  to 

15  cents,  and  the  Indians  probably  are  read- 
ing more  of  them  than  people  In  the  United 
States,  in  O'Hara's  Judgment. 

"The  response  to  the  translations  has  been 
thrilling,"  says  O'Hara. 

"People  abroad  don't  want  things  they 
think  are  just  American  propaganda.  But 
when  they  read  what  Inspired  our  fore- 
fathers— and  our  democracy — I'm  sure  it 
will  have  the  same  appeal  as  it  did  for  us." 

O'Hara  compares  the  classics  on  democracy 
with  the  Bible. 

"The  Bible  was  written  by  many  hands 
and  published  In  many  languages.  It 
emerges  as  the  basis  of  the  Christian  philo- 
sophy. In  the  same  way,  these  books  give 
the  basis  of  American  democracy." 

He  believes  the  United  States  must  in- 
tensify its  efforts  to  persuade  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa  of  the  virtues  of 
this  democracy. 

"Europe  Is  like  an  overworked  New  England 
farm,"  he  says.  "The  Orient  is  aborning. 
So  Is  our  hemisphere.  Africa  Is  undeveloped 
but  It  has  the  resources  and  the  people,  and 
It  is  the  bridge  to  the  East. 

"That  makes  It  of  prime  Importance  In 
the  future." 

O'Hara  hopes  ultimately  to  arrive  at  about 

16  basic  works,  agreed  upon  by  educators 
and  legislators  as  well. 

Besides  the  works  of  Thoreau,  Pranklln 
*nd  Jefferson,  the  books  now  being  sold  In- 


clude selections  from  the  Federalist  Papers, 
John  C.  Calhoun's  disquisition  on  govern- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  and  the  works  of  Thomas 
Paine. 

O'Hara's  trip  next  month  will  take  him  to 
Lebanon,  Israel,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Ethiopia, 
Kenya,  Uganda,  Ghana,  Liberia,  French  West 
Africa  and  north  Africa. 

In  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  October 
14,  1957,  appeared  the  following  edito- 
rial: 

Books  Versus  Reds 

Peter  Lisagor  of  our  Washington  bureau 
has  reported  on  the  success  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  in  selling  the  classics  of 
democracy  to  readers  In  India. 

This  Is  a  program  that  Is  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  this  newspaper,  for  It  was  originated 
In  Chicago.  It  is  a  joint  effort  of  U.S.  pub- 
lishers and  the  USIA  to  sell  the  basic  texts 
of  democracy  In  Inexpensive  paperbound 
editions  in  competition  with  the  basic  texts 
of  communism. 

The  Daily  News  led  editorially  In  the  effort 
in  Congress  to  get  the  program  underway. 

The  success  has  prompted  the  USIA  to 
extend  the  program  t<:>  other  countries  In 
Asia  and  Africa.  Its  next  step  is  to  trans- 
late books  Into  native  languages,  as  the 
Communists  do. 

These  are  encouraging  results  in  the  ef- 
fort to  match  the  So\let  cheap-book  pro- 
gram in  neutral  areas.  We  are  glad  to  have 
had  a  part  In  It.  We  believe  It  will  yield 
dividends  for  years  to  come. 

INTORMATIONAL    MEDIA    CT7ARANTEX 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  a  letter  from 
Curtis  O.  Benjamin,  president  of  the 
American  Book  Publishers  Council,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  5,  1959. 
While  the  matter  of  which  Mr.  Benja- 
min writes  does  not  have  direct  relation 
to  the  classics  of  democracy  program, 
it  certainly  is  indirectly  related  and  the 
work  American  publishers  are  doing  in 
this  field  is  valuably  supplemental  to  the 
classics  program.  While  the  appropri- 
ation was  cut  to  $2'/2  million  in  the  last 
Congress,  it  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
Congressman  Rooney  that  the  item  was 
not  completely  wiF>ed  out.  I  happen  to 
know  because  at  that  critical  period  I 
had  several  conversations  with  the  gen- 
tleman, having  been  alerted  to  the  situ- 
ation by  Dr.  Jerome  Kerwin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  committee  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  as  the  originators  of  the 
classics  of  democracy  program.  Mr. 
Benjamin's  letter  follows: 

To      Send      Books      Abroad — Appropriation 
StrmciENT  To  Meet  Mass  Demand  Urged 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Book  Publishers  Coun- 
cil. Inc.:) 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

J.  Donald  Adams,  in  his  "Speaking  of 
Books"  column  in  your  book  review  section 
of  March  15  drew  attention  to  the  need  for 
more  American  books  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
He  then  appealed  to  the  American  Book 
Publishers  Council  to  give  the  matter  its 
earnest  consideration. 

The  tremendous  growth  In  the  export  of 
books  from  the  United  States  to  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Vietnam.  Burma, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  Infor- 
mational media  guaranty  program  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  Last  August  Con- 
gress cut  a  requested  appropriation  of  97 
million  for  this  program  to  •2<'^  million. 
This  compelled  a  serious  reduction  In  U.S. 
book  exports  to  these  countries. 


X3B.  publishers — unlike  the  Russians — 
cannot  use  local  currencies  accepted  abroad 
In  payment  for  books.  The  IJii.G.  program, 
by  guaranteeing  conversion  of  other  cur- 
rencies into  dollars,  has  facilitated  U.S.  book 
exports  to  countries  which  would  have  been 
deprived  by  their  own  exchange  restrictions 
of  the  books  they  need. 

roRM  or  aid 

While  removing  no  obligation  from  the 
exporting  publisher  to  sell  his  books  or  from 
the  customer  overseas  to  buy  them,  the 
IJtf.O.  program  has  insured,  through  a  re- 
volving fund,  that  publishers  are  paid  in 
dollars.  Here  is  one  Inexpensive  form  of 
economic  aid  which  Is  neither  a  giveaway 
nor  forced  feeding,  yet  Is  being  allowed  to 
wither. 

But  even  an  unlimited  IJf.G.  program 
could  not  solve  the  problem  of  price,  to 
which  Mr.  Adams  also  refers.  The  com- 
paratively high  cost  of  producing  a  book  In 
the  United  States  places  it  out  of  reach  of  a 
majority  of  Asian  or  African  book  buyers. 

Here  again  the  Russians  have  no  problem, 
since  their  books  are  sold  at  nominal  prices 
without  relation  to  cost.  In  1957  the  Rus- 
sians printed  30  million  books  exclusively 
for  export,  all  In  the  languages  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  Including  many  In  Kng- 
ILsh.  The  Russians  are  far  ahead  of  us  In 
supplying  books  to  Asia  and  Africa  and  are 
likely  to  pull  even  further  ahead  unless  Con- 
gress awakens  to  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Adams 
says,  that  the  cold  war  is  primarily  and  fun- 
damentally a  battle  for  men's  minds. 

MASS     MARKCr 

The  publishing  Industry  is  playing  Its 
part  within  its  resources  by  vigorous  culti- 
vation of  the  market  for  books  In  Asia  and 
Africa.  Several  publishers  have  begun  to 
reprint  important  textbooks  in  English  In 
Asia  at  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  U.S. 
prices,  thtis  bringing  them  to  the  mass  stu- 
dent market  in  Asian  countries. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration are  also  doing  everything  they  can, 
with  the  limited  funds  they  are  allowed  to 
spend  on  books,  to  break  the  barrier  of 
price.  But  the  sad  fact  Is  that  there  are 
many  Asian  and  African  countries  today 
where  students,  professors,  engineers,  doc- 
tors, scholars,  administrators — book  users  of 
every  description — need  American  books. 

Congress  should  see  to  It  that  the  I.M.G. 
program  receives  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  Insure  that  any  country  willing  to  sign 
an  agreement  to  buy  American  books,  at 
their  full  price,  with  Its  own  currency,  should 
be  able  to  do  so.  Secondly,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  should 
receive  more  funds  to  make  books  available 
to  individuals  and  institutions  In  Asia.  Africa 
and  South  America. 

There  Is  no  other  way  to  Insure  that  the 
American  book  will  play  its  full  part  as  this 
country's  most  penetrating  and  effective  am- 
bassador at  large 

Curtis  G.  Benjamin. 

New  York,  March  31,  1959. 
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AMENDING  LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND 
HARBOR  WORKERS'  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  451)  to 
amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  compensation  in  cases 
where  third  jjersons  are  liable:  and  be- 
fore the  Chair  puts  the  vmanlmous  con- 
sent request,  I  would  like  to  state  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House  and  for  the 
Record  that  when  tills  bill  was  reached 


on  the  Consent  Calendar  today,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman    from     Michigan 
[Mr.  FoRol  asked  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.    I  have  talked  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Ford]  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  asked  that  it  be  passed  over  because 
he  had  not  had  an  opportimity  to  look 
into  it  as  thoroughly  as  he  would  like  to. 
Then  another  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  made  the  obsei-vation  that 
there  was  no  departmental  report  and 
nothing  indicating  the  attitude  of  the 
Department    In   the   committee   report. 
Thereafter,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan   [Mr.   Ford]    talked    with   me  and 
said  that  If  I  found  out  or  obtained  any 
information  as  to  the  position   of  the 
Department,  and  if  it  was  of  a  favorable 
nature  or  interposed  no  objection  to  the 
legislation,  that  I  might  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  the  bill  up  for  consid- 
eration today.     I  called  the  committee 
and  talked  with  the  acting  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
Derrickson.     Mr.  Derrickson    said    that 
there  was  a  report  on  a  similar  bill  which 
was  made  on  March  12,  1958,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  object  to  the  favorable 
reporting  of  the  bill,  and  the  Department 
suggested     certain     technical     changes 
which  were  made  in  the  bill  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  last  year, 
which  bill  passed  the  House  last  year 
but  did  not  pass  in  the  other  body,  and 
that  the  bill,  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee this  year.  Is  identically  the  same 
bill  as  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee last  year.     So,  Mr.  Speaker,  op  the 
basis  of  that  information  and  the  talk 
that  I  had  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  allow  an  employee 
who  comes  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Longshoremen's    and    Harbor   Workers' 
Compensation  Act  who  is  injured,  to  re- 
ceive compensation  as  provided  by  law 
while  he  Is  suing  the  person  who  injured 
him.  or  is  claiming  that  the  injury  was 
caused  through  the  negligence  of  others 
and  brings  action  in  court,  a  tort  action. 
Under  the  present  law,  such  an  employee 
has  to  elect  whether  he  will  sue  or  take 
the  compensation.     If  he  electa  to  bring 
suit,  he  cannot  get  the  regular  compen- 
sation and  this  bill  will  enable  him  to 
receive  his  compensation  while  he  is  pro- 
ceeding in  the  court.    Of  course,  if  he 
gets  a  larger  verdict  than  the  amount  of 
his  compensation,  there  has  to  be  a  re- 
imbursement.   It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  a 
just  proposition.    Having  cleared  up  the 
matter  now  in  connection  with  the  de- 
partmental report,  I  will  be  happy  and  I 
feel  that  we  would  all  be  happy  if  the 
bill  passed  the  House  today. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  just  wanted 
to  be  clear  on  one  thing.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman repeat  what  he  said  about  the 
departmental  report? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Information 
I  received  frwn  Mr.  Derrickson  is  that 
on  March  12, 1958,  the  Department  made 


a  report.  They  do  not  object  to  the  bUl 
and  they  recommend  certain  technical 
changes,  which  were  incorporated  in  the 
bill  last  year,  and  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee,  and  which  changes 
are  incorporated  in  the  bill  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  other  words, 
their  objections  have  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  They  did  not  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  They  just 
wanted  certain  technical  amendments? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct. 
The  Department  suggested  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  which  were  adopted 
so  that  the  position  of  the  Department 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  bill,  as  I  have 
been  informed. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
33  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"COMPENSATION     FOR     INJURIES     WHERE     THIRD 
PERSON   IS   LXABUE 

"Sec.  33.  (a)  If  an  employee  entitled  to 
compensation  under  this  Act  be  Injured  or 
killed  by  the  negligence  or  wrong  of  a  third 
person  not  in  the  same  employ,  such  em- 
ployee or,  in  case  of  death,  his  eligible  stir- 
vivors  or  legal  representative,  if  any,  need  not 
elect  whether  to  take  compensation  and 
medical  benefits  under  this  Act  or  to  pursue 
his  remedy  against  such  third  person  but 
may  take  such  compensation  and  medical 
benefits  and  (within  the  time  periods  herein- 
after eet  forth)  pursue  his  remedy  against 
such  third  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
qt  this  Act.  If  such  employee,  or,  in  case 
of  death,  his  eligible  survivors  or  legal  rep- 
resentative, if  any,  takes  compensation  under 
this  Act  and  desires  to  bring  action  against 
such  third  person,  such  action  should  be 
commenced  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  entry  of  an  order  awarding  compensation 
or  not  later  than  nine  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  such  law  or  laws  creating,  estab- 
lishing, or  affording  a  new  or  additional  rem- 
edy or  remedies.  In  such  case,  the  carrier 
liable  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation 
shall  have  a  lien  on  the  proceeds  of  any 
recovery  from  such  third  person,  whether  by 
judgment,  settlement,  or  otherwise,  after  the 
deduction  of  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenditures.  Including  attorney's  fees,  in- 
curred In  effecting  such  recovery,  to  the 
extent  of  the  total  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  under,  or  provided,  or  estimated, 
by  this  Act  for  such  case  and  the  expenses 
for  medical  treatment  paid  or  to  be  paid 
by  It,  and  to  such  extent  such  recovery  shall 
be  deemed  for  the  benefit  of  such  carrier. 
Notice  of  the  commencement  of  such  action 
shall  be  given  thirty  days  thereafter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  employer,  and  the 
carrier  uix>n  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(b)  If  such  employee  or.  In  case  of  death, 
his  eligible  svu-vlvors  or  legal  representative, 
if  any,  has  been  awarded  compensation  under 
this  Act  but  has  failed  to  commence  action 
against  such  third  person  within  the  time 
limited  therefor  by  subsection  (a),  such  fail- 
ure may  operate  as  an  assignment  of  the 
cause  of  action  against  such  third  person  to 
the  carrier  liable  for  the  payment  of  such 
compensation.  The  failure  of  such  employee 
or  his  eligible  survivors  or  legal  representa- 


tive to  commence  an  action  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  operate  as  an  assignment  of  the  cause 
of  action:  Provided  only,  however.  That  the 
carrier  shall  first,  after  award  of  compensa- 
tion, have  notified  the  employee,  or  In  the 
event  of  his  death,  the  employee's  eligible 
survivors  and  legal  representative  if  any  has 
been  appointed,  in  writing  by  personal  serv- 
ice or  by  registered  mall  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  longer  time 
limited  for  the  commencement  of  an  action 
by  subsection  (a) ,  that  such  failure  to  com- 
mence such  action  shall  operate  as  an  assign- 
ment of  whatever  cause  of  action  may  exist 
from  the  employee  to  the  carrier.  If  the 
carrier  shall  fall  to  give  such  notice,  the  time 
limited  for  the  commencement  of  an  action 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  extended  until 
thirty  days  after  the  carrier  shall  have  served 
the  notice  required  by  this  section,  and  in 
the  event  the  claimant  falls  to  commence 
such  action  within  thirty  days  after  service 
of  such  notice,  such  failure  shall  operate  as 
an  assignment  of  such  cause  of  action  to  such 
carrier.  If  such  carrier  as  such  an  assignee, 
recovers  from  such  third  person,  either  by 
Judgment,  settlement,  or  otherwise,  a  svim 
In  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  compensa- 
tion awarded  for  the  death  or  Injury  of  such 
employee  and  the  expenses  for  medical  treat- 
ment paid  by  it,  together  with  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenditures  Incurred  In  ef- 
fecting such  recovery.  It  shall  forthwith  pay 
to  such  employee  or  his  eligible  survivors  at 
the  time  of  death  two-thirds  of  such  ex- 
cess, and  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  any 
such  excess  such  recovery  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  benefit  of  such  employee  or  his  eli- 
gible survivors.  When  the  compensation 
awarded  requires  periodical  payments,  the 
number  of  which  cannot  be  determined  at 
the  time  of  such  award,  the  Secretary  shall, 
when  the  Injury  or  death  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  or  wrong  of  another  not  in  the 
same  employ,  estimate  the  probable  total 
amount  thereof  upon  the  basis  of  the  sur- 
vivorship annuitants  table  of  mortality,  the 
remarriage  tables  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Insur- 
ance Institute,  and  such  facts  as  he  may 
deem  pertinent,  and  such  estimate  shall  be 
deemed  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
awarded  In  such  case,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  amount  of  such  excess  recovery, 
subject  to  the  modification  thereof  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  a  modification  of  an 
award  increasing  the  compensation  previ- 
ously awarded  or  In  the  event  that  the  total 
amount  of  periodical  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  an  award  under  which  the  niimber 
of  such  payments  could  not  be  determined 
at  the  time  of  the  award,  shall  exceed  the 
total  thereof  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary, 
the  principal  of  any  of  such  excess  recovery 
theretofore  paid  to  such  employee  or  his 
eligible  survivors  shall  be  credited  against 
such  Increase  or  such  excess.  In  the  event 
of  a  modification  of  an  award  ending  or 
diminishing  the  compensation  previously 
awarded  or  In  the  event  that  the  total 
amount  of  periodical  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  an  award  under  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  payments  could  not  be  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  the  award,  shall  be 
less  than  the  total  thereof  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  such  carrier  shall  forthwith 
pay  to  the  person  entitled  to  compensation 
any  additional  amount  of  such  excess  recov- 
ery to  which  such  person  may  be  entitled 
by  reason  of  such  modification  or  such  defi- 
ciency determined  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

"(d)  If  such  employee  proceeds  against 
such  third  person  the  carrier  shall  contribute 
only  the  deficiency.  If  any,  between  the 
amount  of  the  recovery  against  such  third 
person  actually  collected,  and  the  compensa- 
tion provided  <»•  estimated  by  this  Act  for 
such  case,  except  that  in  the  case  where  the 
amount  of  settlement  of  a  claim  or  action 
against  a  third  party  Is  less  than  the  compen- 
sation  provided   or  estimated   by   this   Act, 
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prior  approval  of  the  employer  or  Insurance 
carrier  shall  be  required  or  else  the  carrier 
shall  be  relieved  of  all  liability  for  such  defi- 
ciency. 

"(e)  The  right  to  compensation  or  benefits 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  the  exclusive  rem- 
edy to  an  employee  when  he  Is  Injxired  or 
killed  by  the  negligence  or  wrong  of  another 
In  the  same  employ." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  18,  after  "registered"  Insert 
"or  certified". 

Page  6.  line  10.  strike  out  "killed"  and 
insert  the  following:  "to  his  eligible  sur- 
vivors or  legal  representatives  If  he  Is 
UUed.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONWIDE   REFERENDUM- 
NATIONAL  FLOWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  I  Mrs.  WbisI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  WETS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  in  this  beautiful  city 
of  Washington.  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
not  on  the  serious  problems  before  this 
House  and  the  country,  but  on  a  lighter 
but  seemingly  as  controversial  a  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  there 
was  a  serio-conoic  debate  held  in  what  I 
imderstand  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  the  upper  House  on  the  subject 
of  our  national  flower.  The  virtues  of 
a  large  number  of  flora  were  extolled — 
including  some  which  at  flrst  blush 
would  not  seem  to  fall  into  the  category 
under  discussion  at  all. 

Senator  Gordon  Allott  nominated 
the  carnation  as  the  "symbol  of  fer- 
tility, virility,  stability,  and  courage," 
while  his  colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator 
HicKKNLOoPER,  In  defense  of  the  com 
tassel,  characterized  the  carnation  as 
the  flower  most  used  for  funerals. 

Senator  Thruston  Morton,  a  true 
Kentucky  gentleman,  placed  his  own 
Kentucky  blue  grass  in  the  running,  and 
somehow  during  the  debate,  even  John 
Barleycorn  reared  his  ugly  head. 

My  predecessor.  Senator  Keating,  once 
again  took  up  tl^e  cudgels  for  the  rose, 
which  he  had  championed  so  many  times 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  this  august 
body. 

As  usual,  this  debate  produced  no  ac- 
tion, but  it  did  arouse  sufiQcient  interest 
so  that  Dave  Oarroway  asked  these  dis- 
tinguished Senators  to  continue  their 
discussions  on  his  television  program  at 
7:10  in  the  morning.  But  unlike  the 
flowers  which  unfold  fresh  and  dewy 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  these  gentle- 
men were  unable  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Therefore,  perforce.  Mr.  Garroway  tum- 
'^  ed  to  this  lower  but  sturdier  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  WEIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thlxik  I  under- 
stood the  gentlewoman  to  say  in  her 


opening  statement  that  "the  other  body, 
erroneously  called  the  upper  House." 

Mrs.  WEIS.    Sometimes  erroneously. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thoroughly  agree 
With  the  gentlewoman.  That  is  a  pet 
hobby  of  mine.  It  Is  a  coordinate  branch 
of  Congress. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  In  view  of  the  remarks 
by  our  Speaker  recently,  I  was  siure  I  was 
on  safe  ground. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  the  gen- 
tlewoman to  know  that  I  not  only  admire 
what  she  said  but  I  thoroughly  agree. 
The  more  we  emphasize  it  the  more  some 
of  these  columnists  and  editorial  writers 
will  be  aware  that  they  should  read  the 
Constitution  again. 

Mrs.  WEIS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentle  lady  yield? 

Mrs.  WEIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  have  heard  that 
expression  originated  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  continuously  upping  the 
appropriation  bills. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  That  makes  a  certain 
amount  of  sense. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cur  tin]  flung  him- 
self into  the  breach  as  a  late  starter  in 
defense  of  the  marigold,  while  I  came 
to  the  support  of  the  rose. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  my  dis- 
trict in  New  York  lovingly  harbors  the 
largest  shippers  of  roses  in  the  world, 
I  am  proposing  that  we  end  this  debate 
once  and  for  all  by  taking  the  issue  to 
the  country  at  large. 

Admittedly,  many  public-opinion  polls 
have  been  talcen  in  the  past,  including  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  which  showed  the  rose 
winning  by  a  margin  of  14  to  1.  But  Dr. 
Gallup  has  predicted  landslides  before — 
erroneously,  to  my  regret. 

It  is  obvious  that  periodic  debate  in 
the  Congress  is  not  going  to  settle  this 
question.  In  fact,  if  the  discussions 
continue,  I  dare  say  there  will  soon  be 
as  many  flowers  nominated  as  there  are 
Members  sitting  in  either  House. 
Though  my  preference  for  the  rose  must 
he  apparent  by  now,  I  am  willing  to 
abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  a  nationwide  ref- 
erendum to  determine  the  people's 
choice  of  a  national  flower,  the  results 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  which  has 
scheduled  another  debate  on  this  issue 
on  May  5. 

I  would  urge  that  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  United  States  who  has 
an  interest  in  this  matter  write  a  post- 
card to  me.  at  my  Washington  office, 
listing  the  flower  of  his  choice.  I  would 
urge  also  that  my  colleagues  in  the  four 
States  which  have  already  selected  the 
rose  as  their  State  flower — Iowa. 
Georgia.  North  Dakota,  and  my  own 
State  of  New  York — and  those  who  rep- 
resent areas  such  as  California  and 
Arizona,  where  roses  are  grown  in  great 
profusion,  join  with  me  in  this  efTort. 
I  would  welcome,  too.  the  cooperation 
of  all  those  who  are  protagonists  for 
the  other  floral  nominees. 

Though  this  maiden  effort  of  mine 
may  seem  to  have  had  facetious  over- 
tones, there  are  millions  of  flower  lovers 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion, and,  after  all,  if  America  Is  to  have 


a  national  flower,  it  should  represent  In 
every  sense  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people. 


OUR  DEBT  MANAGEMENT  POUCIE8, 
n:  HOW  ABOUT  PRACTICING 
WHAT  WE  PREACH? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  the  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  RcTJSs]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 

17  I  urged  that  the  Congress  take  a  new 
look  at  our  debt  management  policies. 
Particularly,  I  pointed  out  that  our  pres- 
ent debt  management  practices  squarely 
collide  with  a  number  of  principles  that 
ought  to  be  fundamental. 

First  among  such  principles,  I  pointed 
out,  was  that  the  debt  to  the  maximum 
extent  should  be  held  by  real  savers,  not 
by  the  commercial  banks.  This  is  so  be- 
cause a  large  bank -held  national  debt 
stockpiles  an  inflationary  credit  poten- 
tial that  may  prove  impervious  to  re- 
strictive monetary  policies  if  and  when 
they  become  necessary. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not,  from  almost  the  day  It  took 
office,  preached  the  observance  of  this 
principle  vigorously. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey  said  in  April  1953: 

The  conceDtratlon  of  short-term  debt  In 
the  banks  by  the  previous  administration 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  Inflation  In  the 
cost  of  living  which  has  cost  the  American 
people  billions  of  dollars.  A  gradual  plac- 
ing of  more  securities  In  the  hands  of  non- 
bank  Investors  Is  a  necessary  step  for  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Burgess  had  this  to  say  on  May  12, 
1953: 

When  the  Treasury  meets  a  deficit  by  bor- 
rowing from  the  banks.  It  Is  Inflationary— 
creates  more  money — tends  to  raise  the  cost 
of  living. 

Bank  borrowing  may  be  cheap  In  terms 
of  Interest  cost  to  the  Treasury,  but  It  Is 
exceedingly  expensive  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  all  Americans  who  have  been  hurt 
by  Inflationary  prices  in  the  past  decade 
should  know. 

The  reasons  are  simple  but  deserve  spelling 
out. 

When  the  Treasury  sells  short-term  secu- 
rities to  banks  the  money  supply  Is  Increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  borrowing.  There  Is 
more  money — but  there  Is  no  Increase  In 
the  things  people  can  buy  for  their  own  use. 
Borrowing  outside  of  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  reaches  genuine  savings.  Money  which 
might  have  gone  Into  other  Investment  out- 
lets goes  Instead  Into  goverzmienta.  The 
Treasury  competes  for  available  loan  funds 
rather  than  creating  new  money. 

This  avoids  Inflation — It  keeps  the  price 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  from  going  up. 

These  simple  principles  constitute  the 
bases  for  the  program  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment  for   flnanclng  the  public  debt. 

More  recently,  on  February  5.  1959, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Gable,  Jr.,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Debt 
Management,  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee : 

The  Treasury  would  have  preferred  that  a 
larger  part  of  Its  financing  outside  of  the 
banks  during  the  second  half  of  the  calen- 
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dar  year  [1958]  had  been  through  longer 
term  savers — such  as  Individuals  and  sav- 
ings institutions.  (Joint  Economic  Ck>m- 
mlttee.  hearings  on  1959  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  p.  400.) 

Mr.  Gable  further  assured  the  com- 
mittee: 

We  wlU  continue  to  secure  our  funds  as 
largely  as  possible  from  true  savers  rather 
than  from  commercial  banks  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  Inflationary  potential  of  our  fi- 
nancing operations  during  a  period  of  rising 
economic  activity.     (Ibid.,  p.  413.) 

Here  are  the  preachments,  then,  clear 
and  forthright  as  anyone  could  ask: 

Place  the  national  debt  with  the  real 
savers,  and  avoid  the  commercial  banks. 
What  is  the  practice? 

On  March  19  the  Treasury  announced 
the  offer  of  a  $500  million.  10-year,  4- 
percent  bond  issue. 

On  March  26,  by  TreasuiT  Depart- 
ment press  release  A-484.  came  the  good 
news.  Treasury  press  release  A-484  re- 
ported that: 

Reports  received  thus  far  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  show  that  subscriptions  for 
the  bonds  total  about  $1,477  million,  of  which 
about  9238  million  were  received^  from  sub- 
scribers in  the  savings-type  Investor  groups, 
•918  million  from  commercial  banks  for  their 
own  account  and  t321  million  from  all  others. 

The  press  release  went  on  to  describe 
savings-type  mvestors  as  follows: 

Pension  and  retirement  funds — public 
and  private. 

Endowment  funds. 

Insurance  companies. 

Mutual  savings  banks. 

Fraternal  benefit  associations  and 
labor  unions'  insurance  funds. 

Savings  and  loan  associaticms. 

Credit  unions. 

Other  savings  organizations — not  in- 
cluding commercial  banks. 

States.  iTolitical  subdivisions  or  instru- 
mentalities thereof,  and  public  funds. 

But  then  came  the  thunderbolt.  In- 
stead of  rejoicing,  and  annotmcing  that 
the  savings-tyF>e  investors  were  to  re- 
ceive the  full  $238  million  subscribed, 
the  Treasury  announced  that  it  was  cut- 
ting down  the  allotment  to  savings-type 
investors  by  35  percent  of  their  sub- 
scription. In  other  vords,  although 
savings-type  investors  were  ready,  will- 
ing, and  eager  to  take  $238  million  of 
the  issue,  they  were  only  to  be  allotted 
some  $155  million.  The  remainder  of 
the  issue  was  to  be  alloi^ted  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  to  "all  others." 

When  I  saw  this  press  release  on  the 
morning  of  Friday.  March  27,  I  im- 
mediately asked  the  Treasury  what  pos- 
sible excuse  there  was  for  diverting  from 
the  hands  of  real  savers  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  more  than  one-third  of 
the  long-term  Government  bonds  which 
the  real  savers  wanted  to  buy  and  had 
legally  obligated  themselves  to  buy.  The 
Treasury's  answer  was  that  it  guessed 
that  maybe  some  of  the  real  savers  who 
had  legally  obligated  themselves  to  buy 
the  bonds  might  not  want  to  do  so. 

Here  was  the  Treasury,  which  makes 
so  much  of  the  need  for  selling  the  debt 
as  much  as  possible  to  real  savers,  and 
as  little  as  possible  to  commercial  banks, 
deliberately  cutting  down  on  the  real 


savers  in  order  to  sell  to  the  commercial 
banks. 

I  thereupon,  later  Friday  morning. 
March  27,  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  President: 

Makch  27,  1959. 
The  PKEsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

According  to  my  Information,  subscrip- 
tions from  savings  Institutions,  corpora- 
tions, and  Individuals,  exceeded  the  $500 
mUIion  total  offering  of  the  new  Treasury 
lO-year  4-percent  bond  Issue.  Commercial 
banks  also  submitted  subscriptions  In  excess 
of  the  total  amount  offered.  I  am  now  In- 
formed that  unless  you  stop  them,  the  Treas- 
ury Intends  to  sell  $320  million  to  the  com- 
mercial banks,  leaving  only  $180  million  to 
the  real  savers.  As  no  one  knows  better 
than  you,  the  financing  of  the  national  debt 
through  the  commercial  banking  system  has 
highly  undesirable  and  potentially  inflation- 
ary conseqTiences.  I  earnestly  request  that 
you  Immediately  direct  the  Treasury  to  cease 
undermining  the  national  credit  and  to 
allocate  this  issue  to  the  real  savers  of  the 
Nation. 

HcNKT  S.  Reuss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  receipt  of  my  March  27  telegram 
has  been  acluiowledged,  but  it  has  had 
no  effect.  On  March  31,  1959,  the  Treas- 
ury, by  press  release  A-487,  announced 
that  the  allotment  had  been  made  ac- 
cording to  plan,  with  savings-type  inves- 
tors restricted  to  65  percent  of  their  sub- 
scription, even  though  they  could  have 
been  allotted  100  percent  of  the  amount 
of  their  subscription. 

Let  me  make  my  ix>sition  very  clear. 
The  commercial  banks  and  the  "all  oth- 
ers"— very  largely  the  bond  houses  sp>e- 
cializing  in  U.S.  obligations — serve  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  the  mar- 
keting of  Government  securities.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  the  Treasury's 
selling  to  the  commercial  banl^  and  to 
"all  others"  U.S.  bonds  that  savings-type 
investors  refuse  to  take.  But  a  Treas- 
ury policy  of  actually  preventing  sav- 
ings-type investors  from  buying  the  U.S. 
bonds  which  they  are  ready,  willing,  able 
and  legally  obligated  to  buy  is  indefensi- 
ble. Diverting  these  bonds  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  then  leads  to  further  doses 
of  tight  money  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
in  order  to  neutralize  this  inflationary 
tinder.  So  the  recovery  of  the  economy 
is  further  retarded. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  duty 
to  safeguard  the  national  credit.  For 
that  reason  I  have  today  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  111: 

House  Concitkrent  Resolution  111 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  allotments  of 
subscriptions  for  Treasury  bonds  by  sav- 
ings-type Investors 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  the  money  sup- 
ply which  results  from  the  acquisition  of 
Government  bonds  by  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system  Is  potentially  Inflationary;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that 
every  legitimate  means  be  used  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds  with 
funds  generated  by  true  saving;  and 

Whereas  the  flrst  section  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  confers  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  full  authority  to  reject  or 
reduce  allotments  upon  applications  from  In- 
corporated banks  and  trust  companies  for 
purchase  of  bonds  issued  imder  that  Act, 
and  to  make  allotment  In  full  or  larger 
amounts  to  others:    Therefore  be  It 


Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  cense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, In  making  allotments  to  subscribers 
for  bonds  having  mattirities  of  5  years  or 
more  after  the  offering  date,  shall  allot  In 
full  the  subscriptions  of  savings- type  Inves- 
tors before  any  bonds  of  the  offering  are  al- 
lotted to  other  types  of  Investors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Treas- 
ury in  its  upcoming  bond  issues  will 
make  an  effort  to  practice  what  it 
preaches,  and  to  place  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  real  savers  who  want  to  buy 
long-term  U.S.  obligations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  calling  to 
public  notice  the  tragic  difference  be- 
tween pronounced  policies  and  actual 
pohcies.  Also  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin whether  the  Treasury  could  not 
have  achieved  his  purposes  by  their  own 
direct  action  without  the  need  of  this 
resolution,  if  it  so  chose? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Absolutely.  The  Treas- 
ury proceeds  in  these  bond  sales  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  1918. 
That  act  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  and  to  reread  in  the  last  day  or 
so,  clearly  and  specifically  authorizes 
and  permits  the  Treasury  to  cut  down 
the  commercial  banlcs  and  certain  other 
classes  of  subscribers  to  zero,  if  need  be. 
in  order  to  market  the  national  debt  to 
the  largest  extent  possible  to  true  savers. 
This  is  to  enable  i>eople  and  savings  in- 
stitutions to  buy  bonds,  giving  up  the 
power  to  buy  something  else,  as  opposed 
to  the  commercial  banks,  useful  as  their 
role  may  be,  who  by  a  str(*e  of  the  pen 
and  by  enlargement  of  their  credit,  pur- 
chase the  national  debt,  thus  creating  an 
inflationary  tender. 

The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  1918 
expressly  permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  exclude  nonsaving  investors 
from  these  issues.  Here,  of  course,  it 
was  not  even  necessary  to  do  that.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  have 
given  several  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  these  bonds  to  the  commercial 
banks,  instead  of  the  larger  amount  that 
they  did  give  to  the  banks,  and  to  the 
so-called  all  others,  and  still  have 
taken  care  of  the  real  savers  100  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Every  other  true  saver  could 
come  to  the  Treasury  and  say,  "Look, 
these  are  my  savings.  I  would  like  to 
buy  Uncle  Sam's  obUgations." 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  indefensible 
for  the  Treasury  to  do  what  it  did  do. 
to  turn  aside  these  citizens  and  savings 
institutions  that  wanted  to  buy  the  na- 
tional debt  by  saying,  "We  are  sorry, 
but  we  will  have  to  place  you  on  a 
quota." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement, 
and  I  hope  the  resolution  Is  adopted.  I 
regret  its  apparent  necessity,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Treasury  will  be  suflSciently 
warned  that  they  will  use  their  discre- 
tionary power  with  more  attention  to 
their  own  pronounced  policies.  Because 
if  they  are  to  fail,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  be  led  into  a  situation  where  the 
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Ccmgress  would  have  to  pass  more  re- 
strictive legislation  on  the  Treasury 
powers.  I  concur  In  the  wisdom  of  the 
original  decision  to  give  the  Secretary 
broad  authority,  but  I  regret  that  that 
authority  was  used  in  a  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  public  policy. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  splendid  contribution  this 
afternoon  in  pointing  this  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  I  think  far 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  Con- 
gress to  the  great  problems  of  debt  man- 
agement. I  think  the  gentleman  is  per- 
haps too  gentle  with  these  indefensible 
Treasury  policies.  I  wish  his  resolution 
would  establish  mandatory  guideposts  to 
the  Treasiu-y  Department  in  issuing  these 
securitiee.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  charge 
could  be  properly  leveled  against  the 
Treasury  Department  for  mismanage- 
ment and  mishandling  of  the  public  debt, 
because  it  has  engaged  in  policies  which 
have  caused  the  cost  of  managing  our 
debt  to  skyrocket  during  the  past  6  or 
7  years. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  gentleman's 
resolution  will  be  given  very  careful  and 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  provided 
a  very  carefiil  analysis  of  the  complete 
debt  structure  of  the  country  smd  con- 
sider ways  and  means  to  reduce  this 
tremendous  burden  upon  our  people. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  am  glad  he  has  pointed 
out  the  self-defeating  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion by  the  Treasury  in  loading  up  the 
commercial  banks  with  the  national  debt 
by  turning  aside  the  real  savers  who 
want  to  buy  it.  In  its  Newsletter  for 
April,  which  reached  my  desk  yesterday, 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  pointed  out.  for  example,  that  the 
recent  rise  in  the  rediscount  rate  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  an 
Increase  which  many  of  us  in  this  body 
deplored,  was  necessitated  very  largely 
by  the  fact  that  commercial  banks  were 
holding  such  an  increasingly  large  por- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  Well,  do  you 
not  see  what  happens:  To  the  extent 
that  the  Treasury  loads  up  the  commer- 
cial banks,  the  Fed  comes  around,  raises 
the  rediscount  rate,  with  its  attendant 
disastrous  effects  on  small  business,  on 
the  farmer,  and  the  other  weaker  ele- 
ments of  the  community?  So  we  just 
chase  our  tail  around,  complicating 
rather  than  alleviating  the  problem  of 
debt  management. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  is 
usually  raised  Just  before  the  Federal 
Government  Itself  must  apply  for  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  and  sell  large  issues  of 
its  debeaturet  on  the  public  market. 
Doet  the  gentlem&n  concur  with  this  re- 
action? 

Mr.  REXJM.  To  %  limited  deirM, 
ilnof  the  Treuury  U  In  the  markft  al- 
moat  every  month  nowftd«yi,  mftrketlni 
the  national  debt,  and  ilnoe  the  Federal 
Reeerve  la  extremely  qulek  on  the  trliier 
to  ralM  ihi  ridlNount  ritt .  you  uaually 


find  that  they  raise  it  just  before,  during, 
and  after  these  marketings. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  splendid  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  given  immediate  considera- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  pass  in  order  to 
give  us  something  to  help  this  situation. 
One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 
the  most  on  my  trip  back  to  my  district 
during  the  holidays  was  the  demonstra- 
tion and  concern  by  many  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  our  fiscal  policy  and  it  does 
need  thorough  consideration. 

I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  be  back  from 
Iowa  in  time  to  hear  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  I  hope  he  will  continue  the 
work  he  is  doing  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  only  thing 
wrong  with  our  fiscal  policy  is  that  we 
are  spending  more  money  than  we  are 
taking  in.  If  the  gentleman  would  pro- 
pose the  taxes  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased expenditures  and  balance  the 
budget,  he  would  not  have  to  make  this 
presentation  today. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  that  is  the  answer 
of  the  administration  to  all  constructive 
attempts  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  de- 
velop sound  policies  of  debt  manage- 
ment. I  wish,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
man, as  the  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration here  this  afternoon,  would 
defend  if  he  can  the  practice  of  the 
Treasury  in  deliberately  turning  down 
real  savers,  people  who  want  to  buy  the 
national  debt,  and  instead  loading  the 
national  debt  onto  the  commercial 
banks.  That  is  the  subject  of  my  re- 
marks. I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's observation  in  the  abstract  that 
balanced  budgets  are  good  things. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  May  I  say  that 
I  worked  2  years  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  skulduggery  in  that  shop.  I  think 
that  they  are  doing  an  honest,  sincere 
job.  Their  policies  today  are  practically 
the  same  as  they  have  been  for  20  years. 
As  far  as  real  savers  are  concerned,  there 
is  an  avenue  for  them  through  our  sav- 
ings bond  program,  which  has  been  lib- 
eralized. Savings  bonds  can  now  be 
piirchased  in  large  amounts.  They  are 
available  to  the  real  savers  whom  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Nobody  has  mentioned 
the  word  "skulduggery"  untU  the  gentle- 
man brought  It  up.  X  do  not  myieU 
think  that  there  is  ikuldufgery  on  the 

STt  of  the  Treaiury.  Z  think,  however, 
at  there  li  inept  debt  manaitment  on 
the  part  of  the  admlnlitratlon  and  the 
Treaeury,  and  it  ie  our  hope  that  by  de- 
bating the  matter  here  openly  today  and 
en  othir  dayi  wi  may  make  wmi  ton* 


trlbution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  gentleman  still  has  not  answered 
my  central  point  which  Is,  Is  It  wise  or 
is  it  foolish  to  turn  down  real,  live  savers 
who  reach  down  mto  the  mattress  for 
their  money  and  want  to  buy  U.S.  bonds, 
and  instead  to  sell  those  bonds  to  the 
commercial  banks?  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is.  but  I  gather  that  the  admin- 
istration's position,  as  set  forth  this 
afternoon,  is  that  this  Is  wise. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  say  that 
the  real  savers  can  take  that  opportu- 
nity through  the  savings  bond  program. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Does  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest that  the  opportunities  for  real  sav- 
ers to  participate  in  the  national  debt 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  savings  bonds? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  just  do  not  ac- 
cept the  premise  upon  which  the  gentle- 
man based  his  remarks,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  would 
not  like  the  Record  at  this  point  to  show, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  had  a  balanced 
budget  there  would  be  no  problem  of  debt 
management.  I  think  the  Record  should 
show  that  even  if  we  had  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced budget.  doM^Ti  to  the  last  dime,  the 
Treasury  would  still  have,  according  to 
my  recollection,  something  like  a  $55  bil- 
lion turnover  in  the  debt  in  the  coming 
year.    Is  that  not  approximately  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  beUeve  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words  there  would  still  be  the  problem  of 
where  to  place  the  debt  which  Is  coming 
due  and  payable  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  must  be  replaced.  You  sim- 
ply cannot  maintain  It  as  a  volume  of 
debt.  The  problem  of  debt  management 
would  be  here  whether  we  had  a  balanced 
budget,  an  underbalanced  budget,  or  an 
overbalanced  budget. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  gentleman.  Indeed,  if  the  budget 
were  balanced,  then  the  position  of  the 
Treasury  in  turning  aside  true  savers  and 
placing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  debt 
with  the  commercial  bsuiks  would  be  that 
much  more  Indefensible. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  much  too  kind  in  per- 
mitting the  word  'skulduggery"  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Record.  I  think  it  be- 
longs in  the  Record,  because  Treasury 
skuldue;gery  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  the  gentleman's  resolution  a  nec- 
essary thing.  It  Is  the  Treasury  action 
which  favors  the  commercial  banks  by 
allocations  of  Treasury  issues,  that  makes 
It  necessary. 

The  very  thing  that  makes  the  gen- 
tleman's resolution  necessary  are  the 
Treasury  efforts  to  look  out  for  the  In- 
terests of  the  commercial  bankera  of 
America  rather  than  the  taxpayera. 

Mr.  RXU88.  Z  have  tried  not  to  uae 
inflammatory  lanfuafe  thla  afternoon. 
Z  certainly  do  not  um  ibt  word  "akul* 
dufiery."  At  the  aame  time.  Z  deeply 
regret  that  the  only  anawer  of  the  ad- 
mlniatration  to  my  diaqulet  about  the 
admlniitritlon'i    dibl     manaiimml 
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policy  is  that  real  savers  have  the  series 
E  bonds  available,  and  that  that  ought 
to  be  enough  for  them — let  the  other 
issues,  or  80  percent  of  the  national  debt, 
be  held  by  the  commercial  banks.  To 
me  this  is  economic  madness,  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility, and  the  most  inflationary 
kind  of  talk  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  is  a  good  one;  that  is, 
the  Treasury  should  sell  all  the  bonds  it 
can  to  people  who  actually  have  money 
to  pay  for  the  bonds;  but.  when  they 
have  sold  all  those  bonds,  then  I  believe 
we  should  use  another  method  to  obtain 
money  rather  than  sell  bonds  to  the 
commercial  banks  that  create  the  money 
on  the  books  of  the  banks  to  buy  the 
bonds.  The  Treasury  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  securities  to  commercial 
banks  when  others  are  clamoring  for 
the  privilege  of  buying  such  securities 
and  have  the  actual  money  to  pay  for 
them.  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  I  Mr.  ReussI  for  presenting 
his  very  constructive  proposal.  I  hope 
it  Is  adopted. 


RECREATION   AS   A  FACTOR   IN 
FEDERAL  WATER  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  tMr. 
Sixes  1  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
consideration  of  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  values  in  all  Federal  water-re- 
eources  projects.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  give  more  attention  to  the 
tremendous  Interest  our  people  have  in 
using  the  reservoirs  and  other  facilities 
built  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
outdoor  recreation.  The  water  projects 
of  these  two  large  agencies  provide  many 
recreational  opportunities  that  our  Na- 
tion can  ill  afford  to  overlook. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  know  from  ex- 
perience in  their  own  districts  how  their 
constituents  are  attracted  in  ever-in- 
creasing  numbers  to  these  new  lakes  In 
order  to  enjoy  fishing  and  hunting  op- 
portunities, to  picnic,  and  participate  in 
other  outdoor  activities  with  their  fam- 
ilies, and  to  use  their  boats.  These  pub- 
lic activities  bring  a  substantial  divi- 
dend to  our  Nation  in  the  form  of  better 
health  from  wholesome  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  through  the  release  from  ten- 
sions and  worries  that  have  become  so 
much  a  part  of  modem  living.  Nor  can 
we  continue  to  overlook  the  huge  busi- 
ness that  Is  generated  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  supply  the  needs  of  these  reorem- 
tlonista. 

The  indlvlduala  and  f  amillea  that  flock 
to  theae  reaervoira  apend  mlUiona  of  dol- 
lars each  year  at  the  etrviee  atationa, 
reatauranta.  moteki  and  botela,  and  fro- 
•try  and  iporttnf -loodi  itorw.  BuM- 
neaaea  and  whole  eommunltlea  have  been 
built  up  in  aome  areaa  merely  to  aupply 
the  needa  of  thoaa  outdoor  onthuaiuta. 


The  business  that  has  been  created  as 
a  result  of  this  widespread  recreational 
use  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
economy  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Despite  all  these  obvious  benefits,  we 
still  are  building  reservoirs,  canals,  and 
levees  for  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
power,  without  giving  full  consideration 
to  the  growing  needs  of  our  people  to  use 
those  same  facilities  for  fishing,  hunting, 
and  other  forms  of  outdoor  sports.  Over 
and  over  again  we  hear  the  story  of  how 
these  water  facilities  that  have  been 
built  by  the  Federal  Government  are  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  the  nish  of  people 
even  though  the  project  features  for 
public  recreational  use  are  only  slightly 
developed  at  some  reservoirs  and  largely 
nonexistent  or  grossly  inadequate  at 
most. 

The  growth  and  the  magnitude  of  pub- 
lic recreation  use  of  civil  projects  of  the 
Army  Engineers  is  shown  In  a  news  re- 
lease from  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  March  26.  1959,  which  states: 

Visitor  attendance  in  1958  reached  a  new 
all-time  high  of  04,793000.  This  compares 
with  84.704.000  in  1957,  and  71,340,000  in 
IBSe.    In  1050  it  was  only  16  million. 

In  my  Judgment  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  recognize  this  situation  by 
providing  specifically  for  public  use  of 
these  facilities  In  the  planning  and  con- 
struction as  well  as  the  operation  of  Fed- 
eral water  projects.  The  people  who 
benefit  from  these  projects  from  a  rec- 
reational standpoint  need  not.  In  all 
equity,  continue  to  be  neglected  in  favor 
of  the  people  who  benefit  directly  from 
flood-control.  Irrigation,  and  power  as- 
pects of  the  projects. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  would 
permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  cooperate 
more  fully  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational 
agencies  of  the  respective  States  In  build- 
ing into  project  plans  sound  provisions 
for  public  recreational  use  of  these  proj- 
ects. There  is  no  valid  reason  why  these 
projects  should  not  be  planned,  built,  and 
operated  with  recreation  in  mind,  along 
with  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  power. 
This  will  mean  that  recreation  can  be  a 
purpose  in  project  planning  and  not 
merely  an  incidental  and  perhaps  acci- 
dental bjrproduct.  as  now  Is  the  case. 

Experience  d^nonstrates  that  the  cost 
of  making  specific  provisions  for  all 
types  of  recreation  In  these  projects  is 
very  modest  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
building  dams,  powerplants,  and  canals 
for  traditional  project  purposes. 

I  am  confident  that  my  bill  will  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  of  those 
interested  in  the  better  management  and 
wise  use  of  natural  reaourcea.  Its  prompt 
enactment  would  do  good  service  to  the 
inoreaslnf  millions  of  people  who  take 
to  the  highways  every  weekend  eameetly 
aearohlnf  for  wholeaMne,  healthful  waya 
of  employing  their  leisure  time. 

Z  alnoerely  hope  and  urge  that  the 
oomnUttet  to  whom  the  bill  la  rtftrrtd 
will  aehfdule  early  hMrtnta  ao  thai  wo 
may  have  the  bill  before  the  Kouat  for 
eonatderatlon  aa  Boon  ai  poaal  Wei 


BATAAN  DAY 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  House  will  not 
be  in  session  tomorrow  I  should  like  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  floor  leader  I  Mr. 
McCoRMACKl  in  extending  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  and  respect  to  all  the 
fighting  men  who  so  courageously  stood 
their  ground  on  the  Bataan  Peninsula  in 
the  Philippines.  Tomorrow  is  Bataan 
Day. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  since 
those  heroic  days  on  the  Bataan  Penin- 
sula and  the  glorious  stand  made  at 
Corregidor.  E:very  American  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  all  of 
the  men  of  our  fighting  forces  involved 
in  that  great  struggle.  The  battles  of 
Bataan  and  CorregidOr  occurred  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
These  battles  took  place  when  the  enemy 
had  tremendus  advantage  over  the 
American  forces.  Our  men  were  few  in 
numbers  and  poorly  equipped.  They 
possessed,  however,  one  factor  of 
strength  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
This  was  their  determination  and  their 
resolve  to  fight  on  to  the  very  end. 
These  men  were  Americans  and  they 
were  determined  to  uphold  the  honor  of 
their  country  and  die  as  Americans. 
For  the  great  fight  they  made,  for  their 
character,  and  for  their  resolve  to  place 
their  country  ahead  of  their  own  well- 
being  and  their  own  very  lives,  this  Na- 
tion of  American  people  owes  them  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

Many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  to- 
day were  Members  of  Congress  on  this 
eventful  day  17  years  ago.  Well  can  we 
remember  the  sickening  pain  we  felt  in 
our  hearts  when  the  news  was  unfolded 
to  us  of  the  heroic  struggle  these  Amer- 
icans made  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 
We  remember  how  we  chilled  at  the 
thought  of  their  suffering  in  that  famous 
Bataan   death   march.     We   know   that 

their  suffering  steeled  in  us  a  resolve  to 
never  stop  until  we  had  defeated  the 
enemy  in  the  entire  Pacific  area.  This 
resolve  and  determination  created  in  us 
as  a  result  of  their  stiffering  and  their 
determination  was  indeed  a  powerful 
force  not  only  In  the  determination  be- 
hind the  efforts  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  also  In  the  steeling  of  the 
determination  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Civilized  people  everywhere  revolt  at 
brutality.  Regardless  of  the  horrors  and 
tragedy  of  war,  even  brutality  exercised 
in  the  conduct  of  war  causes  a  ahooklng 
and  revolting  feeling  among  civilised 
people.  The  death  march  on  Bataan  waa 
brutal.  It  waa  unneeeaaary.  It  waa  in- 
human. Thli  inhuman  act.  ao  brutal 
and  ao  unneeeaaary.  reaped  ita  harvest. 
Zt  waa  the  determination  of  an  arouatd 
America,  net  only  to  defMt  the  enemy 
but  to  aeok  out  theae  reaponaible  for  thia 
Inhuman  aot  and  make  thpm  pay  for  it 
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in  ftdequftta  punlAhment.  Thli  was  done. 
This  olvlllMtlon  had  to  do  for  the  honor 
of  olvlllBAtlon. 

Back  home  in  MaMtaohusetts  there  li 
a  sergeant  of  the  U.S.  Army  from  Boston 
who  was  one  of  those  heroic  men  who 
fought  on  Bataan,  who  made  the  brutal 
death  march,  and  who  was  able  to  sur- 
vive all  of  the  atrocities  of  the  enemy. 
He  is  a  very  seriously  Injured  man.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  for  his  heroic  deeds  he 
possesses  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  I  speak  of  8gt.  Charles  McOil- 
very.  Like  a  few  of  the  others,  Sergeant 
MoOilvery  never  thought  for  one  mo- 
ment he  would  live  to  survive  to  this  day 
17  years  afterward.  To  Sergeant  Mo- 
Oilvery and  all  of  hU  associates  and  com- 
rades. Uving  and  dead,  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  thanks  and  respect. 

Fighting  with  the  American  forces  in 
this  great  battle  of  Bataan  were  many 
soldiers  of  the  present  Republic  of  the 
PhiUppinM.  With  the  Amerloanf,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  they,  too,  made 
their  sacrifices  and  made  their  resolves 
and  determinations.  Now,  17  years  later, 
■ome  of  these  men.  veterans  of  this  great 
struggle,  are  denied  certain  benefiU 
which  are  given  to  others  who  performed 
comparable  service.  Zn  view  of  this  fact, 
on  March  12  of  19S9, 1  introduced  Koum 
Joint  ResoluUon  S07,  for  the  purpose  of 
ortatlnr  a  commission  to  conduct  ft 
thorough  and  compreheniive  Invutiga- 
tlon  of  the  veterans'  program  of  the 
United  States  in  the  lUpubUo  of  the 
Philippines  with  a  view  to  correcting  so 
many  of  these  existing  inequities.  My 
reeolution  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PhllipplnM.  At  thU  Ume.  Z  think  It  it 
extremely  appropriate  for  me  to  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
this  Joint  resolution.  Zn  the  creation  of 
this  Commission,  the  Congress  would  be 
showing  its  good  faith  and  ito  apprecia- 
tion to  those  veterans  of  the  Philippines 
who  stood  their  ground  on  Bataan.  Z 
hope  so  much  the  Congress  will  enact 
House  Joint  Resolution  807. 

Out  of  all  great  catastrophies,  and 
from  the  oasis  of  all  great  events,  it  is 
my  belief  something  good,  something 
worthwhile  and  of  benefit  to  mankind 
emerges.  Surely  from  the  great  strug- 
gle on  Bataan  emerged  a  new  way  of 
Uf e  and  new  rules  of  conduct  for  many 
people  in  the  Far  East.  Above  all,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  of  Bataan  17  years 
ago.  at  the  present  time,  17  years  in  the 
future,  and  for  all  time,  la  that  freemen 
wherever  they  are  assembled  together, 
will  never  sacrifice  their  freedom,  and 
that  freedom  existing  in  the  hearts  of 
mankind  will  live  forever. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Szxis,  for  16  minutes,  today,  and  for  30 
minutes  on  April  18. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cokosissional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wampler  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Rhodu  of  Arizona  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Broomfield)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SzMraoN  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  a  letter  and  statement. 

Mr.  Porr  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mzllbr 
of  New  York)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AvcKXNCLOsa  and  to  include  a 
newspaper  article. 

Mr.  Burnci  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  XASTiNMizm  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Gavzm  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  CiLUR. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton.  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Mr.  Hall,  indefinitely,  on  account  of 
Illness.        

SPECIAL  ORDER  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  X 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  SO  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday.  AprU  10.  1958,  at 
la  o'clock  noon. 


BXECUnVI  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ITC. 

Under  clause  8  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

838.  A  Uttsr  from  tha  Aotlng  Bscrttsry  of 

Btftt*,  traiumlttlng  tht  Mvsnth  rsport  on 
the  txttnt  and  dUpocltlon  of  U.S.  oontrlbu- 
tlona  to  Xntsrnatlcnsl  Organisatlont  for  tht 
flsoAl  year  1B58,  pursuant  to  ctotlon  9  of 
Public  Law  806.  Slat  OongrMS  (H.  Doe.  No. 
Ill):  to  th«  OommlttM  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordtrtd  to  b«  printed. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
PrUon  Znduitrlea,  Inc.,  UJ.  Department  of 
Justice,  tranimlttlxig  the  annual  report  of 
the  Directors  of  Federal  Prlaon  Induetrlea, 
Inc.,  for  the  flacal  year  1958.  pursuant  to 
the  act  approved  June  33,  1934  (18  U.S.O. 
4127);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAIR  (by  request) : 
RH.  8150.  A  bill  to  free  farmers  from  Oot- 
erxunent  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culturt. 

ByMr.BARmO: 
HU.  ei51.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  oon- 
■tructlon  of  sewer  and  water  faculties  for 
the  Battle  Mountain  Indian  Colony,  Nev., 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Commlttaa 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8163.  A  bin  to  provide  for  transfer 
of  title  to  Irrigation  distribution  systems 
constructed  under  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  upon  completion  of  repayment  of  the 


coau  tharaof:  to  tha  Oommlttea  on  XnUrlor 
and  Insular  Affalra. 

H  Jl.  8188.  A  bill  to  BtablUaa  the  domaatie 
market  prices  of  lead  and  sine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARRrrr: 

H.R.8164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tha  entry 
of  oerUln  relaUves  of  U.S.  cltlsens  and  law> 
fully  resident  aliens;  to  the  CoaunltUa  on 

the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  BETT8; 

H.R.  6166.  A  bill  to  amend  tha  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Ux> 
atlon  certain  nonprofit  corporations  or  as> 
soclatlons  organised  after  Augxist  31,  1881; 
to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOOas; 

H.R.  6168.  A  bill  to  amend  tha  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1868  to  provide  for 
Federal  grants  to  the  SUtes  for  tha  purpoaa 
of  Installing  automatic  sprinkler  aystama  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  not  ade- 
quately proUcted  against  the  haaard  of 
2re  to  safeguard  the  children  of  thia  Na> 
tlon  who  will  provide  the  leadership  for  tta 
defense  In  the  future:  to  tha  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin; 

H.R.  8167.   A  bill  authorlsini  the  improve- 
mant  of  the  Kewaunee  Harbor,  Wis.,  in  the 
intaraat  of  navigation  and  other  purpoaes; 
to  tha  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OARNAMAN: 

H.R.  8168.  A  bill  to  eiund  eeruia  prlvl- 
lagea  and  Immunltlaa  to  Judgaa  of  tha  InUr- 
natlonal  Court  of  Justice;  to  the  Ooeuait- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CBLLBRt 
K.R.  8118.    A  bill  to  provide  for  tha  ap- 
pointmsnt  of  sddlUonal  elrcult  and  dUtrlet 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttea on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCBLLi 

X.R.  8180.   A  bill  to  repeal  the  esetse  tas 

Oft  amounts  paid  for  oommunloatlon  serv- 
loas  or  faetutles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ly  Mr.  PLTNNt 

H.R.8181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act:  to  tha  Committee  oa 
Banking  and  Currency. 

X Jt.  8189.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUa  XX  of  the 
■oolal  security  Act  to  inoreaaa  from  81J0O 
to  81.800  a  year  tha  amount  of  outside  ia- 
oome  permitted  without  deductions  from 
banafita,  and  to  provide  that  all  typaa  of  In- 
come shall  be  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining whether  an  Individual's  benefits  are 
aubject  to  such  deductions;  to  tha  Oonunlt- 
taa  on  Ways  and  Meant. 
By  Mr.  FOLET: 

H.R.  eies.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Administrator  for  Lefal 
Assignments  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpoaea:  to  the  Conunlttaa  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  6164.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8160  of 
title  10,  United  SUtee  Code,  to  provide  for 
advancement  on  the  retired  list  of  officers  of 
the  Army  or  Air  Force  sijeclally  commended 
for  performance  of  duty  before  January  1. 
1947.  In  actual  combat;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Servlcee. 

HJl.  6166.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  a  nonquota  Immigrant  statiu  to  cer- 
tain Immigrants  who  are  the  brothers,  sis- 
ters, sons,  or  daughters  of  oltlaens  of  tha 
United  SUtaa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6166.  A  bin  to  revise  tha  tariff  laws 
to  faclUUU  entry  of  works  of  art  and  other 
exhibition  material,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Oovem- 
ment contribution  toward  pereonal  health 
service  benefiu  for  civilian  officers  «nd  em- 
ployees In  the  VJB.  eervlce  and  their  depend- 
ents, to  authorise  payroU  deductions  for  par- 
ticipants, and  for  other  purpoeee:  to  tha 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  C^vll  Service. 
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H.R.  6168  A  bin  to  itmend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  16  of  title  38,  United  SUtaa 
Code,  to  provide  pension  for  widows  and 
children  of  World  War  I  veterans  at  the  same 
rates  as  apply  In  the  case  of  widows  and 
children  of  Spanish -American  War  vaterana; 
to  increase  the  Income  limitations  applica- 
ble thereto:  and  to  eliminate  annuities  In 
the  compensation  of  such  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  6109.  A  bin  to  amend  title  X  of  tha 
Social  Security  Act  to  enable  the  States  to 
provide  more  adequate  financial  assistance 
to  needy  Individuals  who  are  blind  and  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  needy  blind  indi- 
viduals to  become  self-supporting;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  6170.  A  bin  to  olartry  paragraph  4  of 
section  16  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1042  (66  Stat.  868>;  to  the  Commitue  on 
Armed  Servlcee. 

H.R.  6171.  A  bin  to  eetabllsh  a  temporary 
Presidential  commlasion  to  study  and  to  re- 
port on  problems  related  to  blindness  and  tha 
needs  of  blind  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs  ORANAHAN: 

H  R  6172  A  bin  to  amend  the  CivU  Service 
Rotirement  Act  to  provide  annultiaa  for  de- 
pendent parenu  of  deeeaaad  unmarried  am- 
ployeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Foat  Oflloa  and 
Civil  Service, 

HR.6I7S.  A  bill  to  amend  aactlons  848 
and  416  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  esriURlnn  of  certain  death 
beneflu  from  Inoonia  In  davarmlning  the 
annual  Income  uf  widows,  children,  and  par- 
enu  of  veuraas;  to  the  Oummlttea  oa  Vat- 
arans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado! 

n  R.  8174  A  bin  to  provide  fur  tha  entry 
of  rertain  relatives  o(  US  cttireiu  and  law- 
fully resident  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
tha  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   LAIRD: 

H  R.  6176.  A  bin  to  amend  section  181 
title  36,  United  Slates  Code,  with  reaiXKit  to 
patent*  for  planU;  tu  the  Cummliiee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LANE; 

H  R,  6176.  A  bill  to  amend  utla  18.  United 
Stataa  Coda,  entitled  "Orimee  and  Criminal 
Procedure "  to  provide  that  prior  adjudica- 
tion on  the  mcrltii  by  any  court  of  com- 
petence, State  or  Ffdcral,  shall  bur  prosecu- 
tion for  similar  act  committed  aftlnst  same 
peroon  and  State;  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H  R  6177.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  6,000  Assyrian  immlcranta;  and  for 
otb«r  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6178.  A  bin  to  authorlee  the  modi- 
ncation  of  the  existing  project  for  the  New 
Melones  Dam  and  Reeervolr.  Stanislaus 
River,  Callf.i  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  McOINLEY: 

H.R  6179.  A  bin  to  grant  the  right,  title, 
and  intereet  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Orawi'ord.  Nebr.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McSWBEN: 

H.R.  8180.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  ree):>ect  to  the 
deduction  for  medical  and  dental  expenaas 
In  the  caae  of  the  disabled;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6181.  A  bin  to  amend  tlie  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  I9S7  by  eliminating  the 
"Uving  with"  requirement  for  purpoaea  of 
monthly  annuities  to  widows  and  widowers, 
and  for  other  purposaa;  to  tha  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Forelcn  Oommerea. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 

H.R.  6182.  A  bin  to  authorise  XJM.  dla- 
trlct  court  aaaalons  at  Bridgeport,  Hartford. 


New  Haven,  and  Watarbury,  Conn.;  to  the 
Committee  on  th^  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6183.  A  bin  to  Ubarallia  tha  tariff 
laws  for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition 
material,  axui  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaxu. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 

H.R.  6184.  A  bni  to  direct  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  to  eetnbllsh  a  reeeareh  program 
In  order  to  determine  means  of  Improving 
the  conservation  of  game  fish  In  dam  res- 
ervoirs; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  FIsherlee. 

H.R.  6185.  A  bill  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
take continuing  research  on  the  biology,  fluc- 
tuations, statxu  and  stattstloa  of  tha  migra- 
tory marine  species  of  game  fish  of  the 
United  States  and  contiguous  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marina  and  Flsh- 
arlea. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL; 

H.R  6186  A  bin  to  provide  for  tha  acqui- 
sition of  the  Cleveland  Cavalry  Armory, 
Shaker  Heighu,  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  tha 
Ohio  Army  National  Guard;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servleae. 
By  Mr.  MOORB: 

HR. 8187,  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  XI  of  the 
AocUl  Security  Act  to  clarify  tha  meaning 
of  the  term  "disability"  and  thereby  to  ef- 
feotuate  the  purpoaa  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress In  enacting  tha  provision!  of  such  ael 
which  relate  to  tha  payment  of  disability 
insuranee  beneflta;  to  tha  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

HR.eigg.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  IX  of  the 
Social  Beeurlty  Aet  to  reduce  tha  eoverage 
requlrementa  upon  which  eligibility  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  beneflta  tharaundar  is  eoa* 
dttionad;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr,  NORBLAD! 
HR  oinu  A  bill  to  exclude  certain  ianda 
within  tha  Bull  Run  Diviilon  of  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest  from  tha  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  dated  April  88,  1804, 
as  amended,  thereby  upeiung  such  lands  for 
public  recreational  purpoeea,  and  for  other 

furpoaas:  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Interior  and 
naular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NORRBX: 

HR  8100,  A  bin  to  direct  tha  Baoratary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  the  Army  and  Navy 
Oeneral  Hospital,  Hot  Springs  National  Fark, 
Ark,,  to  the  lute  of  Arkansas,  and  fur  other 
purposes;  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  FOFF: 

H.R.  6191.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  to  restrict  the  granting 
of  economic  aid  to  any  foreign  country  which 
has  reduced  tasee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.R.  6192.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  make  grants 
to  certain  educational  Institutions  for\he 
construction  of  military  and  naval  science 
buildings,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee   on  Armed   Services. 

Hit.  6193.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.REUSS: 

H.R.6184.  A  bUl  to  amend  tha  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  August  91,  1985,  to  provide  a 
method  for  preeervlng  sites,  areas,  buildings, 
and  objaota  of  national,  regional,  or  local 
historical  stgnlflcanca  which  are  threatened 
with  destruction  by  federally  financed  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HJl.  6195.  A  bill  to  increase  the  price  of 
domestically  mined  gold,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  ROOIR8  of  Texas; 

H.R.6198.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
sise  requirements  which  a  corporation  must 
meet  In  order  to  qualify  to  make  the  spe- 
cial election  as  to  taxable  status  which  is 
permitted  small  buslnaas  corporations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

HR. 6187.  A  bin  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Berrloea  to 
publish  on  microfilm  tha  original  military 
and  naval  records  of  the  Civil  War.  botb 
Union  and  Confederate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  SIXES: 

H.R.8108,  A  bin  to  make  tha  evaluation 
of  recreational  benefits,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation,  reatUtlng  from  any  flood 
control,  navigation,  or  reclamation  project 
an  Integral  part  of  project  planning,  and  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  recreational 
and  flah  and  wildlife  facllltlee  In  connection 
with  such  projects,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  tha  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalra. 

By  Mr.  SXMF80N  of  Fennaylvanla: 

XJI.  8188.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utla  III  of  the 
sot  of  Maroh  i,  i9M,  with  respect  to  tha  ac- 
qulaltlon  by  tha  United  BUtea  of  artlolaa, 
materials,  and  supplies  for  public  use;  to  the 
Commlttaa  on  Fuolte  Works, 

HR.8800,  A  bill  to  amsnd  tha  Internal 
Revenue  Coda  of  1888  to  provide  a  10-year 
net  operating  loaa  earryover  for  caruin 
regulated  publlo  utllttlaa;  to  tha  Oommittae 
on  Wsyi  and  Means, 

KR.eaoi.  A  bin  relating  to  tha  daflnltlon 
of  tha  term  "publle  utility"  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  deduetloni  for  ineomi  tax 
purposes  for  dlrldendi  paid  and  reeelvsd  oa 
certain  prafarrad  stock  of  publle  utllltioi; 
to  tha  Oommlttea  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HR.eaOfl,  A  bill  to  amend  sactlnns  1881, 
878,  and  611  of  the  Internal  lUvenua  Code 
of  1864  with  respect  to  Iron  ore  roynltlaa; 
to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  SMITH  of  California ; 

H.R,  8908,  A  bin  to  require  tha  axpandlture 
of  80  percent  of  tha  fundi  expanded  for  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  missUe  repair  and  overhaul 
with  private  Industry  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Armed  Sarvloaa, 
ByMr.BTAOOIRll: 

H.R,  8204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (whan  based  upon  tha  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  wUl  be  payable  to  both  man 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Maana, 

By  Mr.  TKLLBR: 

H.R.  6206,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  reduce  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  first  Si. 000  of  taxable 
Income  for  taxable  year  1968  and  to  repeal 
or  reduce  certain  excise  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Hit.  6206.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  personal  exemption  for  tax- 
able year  1968  and  to  repeal  or  reduce  certain 
excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  July  6,  1045.  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  overtime  compensation 
to  substitute  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Serrloe. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

HJl.  6908.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
tha  people  by  authorising  tha  appropriation 
of  funds  to  assist  tha  Stataa  and  Tsrrltorlea 
In  the  further  development  of  their  pro- 
grama  of  general  university  extension  educa- 
tion; to  tha  Oommittae  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.R.  6900.  A  blU  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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H.R.  6210.  A  bill  to  establish  the  n.S.  Arts 
Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  beginning  May  1  and  ending  May 
7  of  each  year  as  Correct  Posture  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  lilr.  JUDP: 
H.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating January  22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Conciurent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  allotments  of  subscriptions  for 
Treasury  bonds  by  savings-type  investors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  DlOaS: 
H.  Res.  231.    Resolution    recognizing    April 
16  as  Africa  Freedom  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  Res.  232.  Resolution  providing  for  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  the  hearings  en- 
titled "Mineral  Treatment  Processes  for  Per- 
centage Depletion  Purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  utilize  the 
shipbuilding  facilities  of  Wisconsin  and 
other  States  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  6211.  A   bUl   for   the  relief  of  Franz 
Lleberman;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Vlttorlo  Simeone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H.R.  6213.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jung 
Hoo  Chew;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.6214.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ashan 
Tung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  6215.  A    bUi    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Cornelia  Fales;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R.  6216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Thlat 
Hor  and  Ng  Thlat  Keung;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  6217.  A   blU  for    the  relief  of   Frank 
Roszkowskl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.R.  6218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranceaco 
Fazio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
H.R.  6219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ComelU 
Jacobus  Huvers;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Severlno 
Passl  Gateb;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mrs.  KKLLT: 
H.R.  6221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
McDermott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H.R.  6222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonldas 
G.  Papageorgiou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KIR  WAN: 
H.R.  6223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joon 
Sun  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 
HJt.62a4.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mn. 
Toahl  Fawal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  6225.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   White 
River   Distributors,   Inc.,  and   certain   other 
creditors   of   the   Westmoreland    Manganese 
Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H Jl.  6236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Properties,  Inc.;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  6237.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  United 
Contractors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H  R  6228    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Im- 
macolata  Bassanl  and   her  minor  daughter, 
Rita  Bassani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

145.  Mr.  DADDARIO  presented  a  petition 
and  resolution  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  pertain- 
ing to  excise  taxes  on  telegraph  service, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Foreifn  Aid  for  Foreifn  Tax  Cuts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or   VIKGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  8, 1959 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  who  have  been  told  that 
they  can  expect  no  tax  relief  this  year, 
have  Just  received  news  that  the  British 
Government  has  granted  their  citizens 
a  6-percent  tax  cut.  This  will  be  the 
sixth  tax  reduction  the  British  people 
have  received  in  the  last  8  years,  whereas, 
in  that  p>eriod  American  taxpayers  have 
received  only  one  tax  cut  iti  1954.  Yet 
England  has  received  from  the  United 
States  more  than  $341  million  under 
lend-lease  arrangements  and  nearly 
$3.8  billion  in  foreign-aid  grants.  Every 
cent  of  this  money,  together  with  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  appropriated 
under  the  economic  foreign-aid  program, 
have  been  dollars  which  America  had 
to  borrow  and  which  she  still  owes  as  a 
part  of  her  $280  billion  debt.  America's 
national  debt  is  not  only  greater  than 
England's  national  debt,  it  is  greater 
than  the  combined  debts  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  which  America  ex- 
tends foreign  aid. 

Included  in  the  British  tax  cut  was 
a  reduction  of  2  pence  a  glass  in  the  duty 


on  beer.  Thus  we  find  that  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers  which  apparently 
is  insufficient  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  of  American  workers  is  being 
used  to  subsidize  more  beer  for  British 
workers. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  loan  or  donation  of 
economic  foreign  aid  appropriations  or 
foreign  aid  counterpart  funds  to  any 
foreign  country  that  reduces  taxes  on 
its  own  citizens  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 


History  of  the  Red  River 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OP   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 19S9 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  my  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI  deliver  a  very  fine  ad- 
dress to  a  large  audience  representing  the 
people  who  live  behind  the  levees  of  Red 
River  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

This  address  does  a  fine  Job  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  Red  Rivei-  and  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Government,   the   governments 


of  the  States,  local  groups,  and  individ- 
uals to  control  flood  waters  and  preserve 
them  until  they  were  needed  to  irrigate 
the  lands  or  furnish  water  to  the  resi- 
dents of  neighboring  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  before  the  Red  River 
Valley  Association,  in  Shreveport.  La.,  on 
March  31,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOOKXSS   DKUVmEO  BT   BCNATOR   ALlAf   J.    El.- 
LXNOKK      BcrOKB     THK     RSO      RiVXB      VALLST 

AsaociATioN,   8hiixvzpo«t,   La..   Mabch   SI. 
lOM 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  of  your  presi- 
dent. Cliff  Fairbanks,  and  of  my  good  friend. 
Roy  Matthias,  to  be  present  here  today  since 
it  offers  me  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  you  some  of  the  problems  facing  the  Red 
River  Valley  and.  indeed,  the  entire  Nation, 
as  a  result  of  our  very  rapid  Increase  In 
population. 

It  Is  always  a  source  of  plessure  to  partici- 
pate In  your  annual  meetings,  because  you 
are  dedicated  to  a  cause  in  which  I  am  deeply 
Interested — the  preservation  of  two  of  our 
most  precious   resources,  soil   and   water. 

Recently  in  reflecting  on  my  23  years  In 
the  Senate,  where  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  to  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  our  country,  I  had 
occasion  to  review  some  of  the  history  of 
waterway  Improvements. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  ap- 
propriation for  the  improvement  of  our 
waterways  was  made  in    1824.  and   that   by 


1828  the  War  Department  had  requested  an 
appropriation  for  the  Improvement  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Red  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shreveport. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  exploration  of  our 
country  the  Red  River  was  the  main  artery 
of  entry  into  the  Louisiana  Territory.  Many 
years  ago  a  mass  of  vegetation  and  driftwood 
had  become  tightly  packed  for  a  distance  of 
about  150  miles,  in  the  bed  of  the  Red 
River,  forming  the  so-called  great  raft. 
This  obstruction  blocked  the  flow  of  the  river, 
causing  it  to  spread  out  and  deposit  Its  silt 
in  the  valley.  Thus,  the  richest  soil  In  Amer- 
ica began  the  process  of  accumulation  to 
form  our  fertile  valley  under  this  stagnant 
overflow.  But  becaxxee  of  the  great  raft,  the 
▼alley,  as  today,  was  subject  to  severe  flood- 
ing. 

When  It  became  Imperative  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  establish  a  garrison  fort 
on  the  upper  Red  River  In  Texas,  the  War 
Department  became  Interested  In  navigation 
on  the  Red  River.  Supplies  for  this  garrison 
were  sent  down  the  Mississippi  River,  around 
the  "raft."  through  the  swampH  and  bayous, 
and  then  up  the  Red  River. 

On  May  23.  1828.  Congress  appropriated 
$25,000  for  the  removal  of  the  "great  raft" 
from  Loggy  Bayou.  65  miles  below  Shreveport, 
.to  Hurricane  Bluff.  27  miles  above  Shreveport. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  improve  the  Red  River,  and 
harness  it  for  the  needs  of  man. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  tlie  fact  that 
Capt.  Henry  MUIer  Shreve.  who  helped  to  es- 
tablish this  modern  city  of  Shre\eport,  found 
that  the  river  presented  a  real  flxxl  problem. 
Before  he  could  lay  the  foundations  for 
Shreveport.  he  had  to  clear  away  miles  of 
trees  and  debris  in  the  river  channel. 

My  Interest  In  the  beneficial  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  our  Nation  stems 
from  my  personal  conviction  that  such  de- 
velopments were  an  important  factor  In 
achieving  our  present  high  standards  of 
living,  not  only  in  this  great  valljy  of  the 
Red  River,  but  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

All  through  history,  water  htip  dominated 
human  life.  The  earliest  civilizations  ap- 
peared in  the  great  river  basins  of  Meeopo- 
tamla  and  Egypt.  Settlements  were  limited 
to  coast  lines  and  river  uanks:  trading  cen- 
ters arose  at  the  confluence  of  navigable 
streams.  Rainfall  and  drought  set  the  stage 
for  the  drama  of  human  exUlcncc. 

Unless  a  well  planned  and  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  water  resource  development  Is  car- 
ried forward,  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  many  advantages  that  tod:iy  we  take 
for  granted.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
our  economic  strength  and  our  economic 
growth.  If  we  Ignore  the  development  of 
our  water  resources,  we  Jeopardise  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  national  economy.  This  we 
cannot  afford  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  po- 
sition of  strength,  on  which  rests  the  future 
of  the  free  world. 

The  benefits  that  result  from  completed 
projects  are  positive  examples  of  increased 
national  wealth  created  by  such  Improve- 
ments. More  startling  proof  exists  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  where  the  prosperity  of  the 
countries  are  directly  proportlc>nal  to  the 
effort  expended  on  projects  to  conserve  soil 
and  water.  My  recent  travels  through  these 
areas  have  convinced  me  that  unless  we  pro- 
tect our  greatest  resource,  water.  uiUess  we 
keep  it  inland  and  do  not  let  it  flow  to  the 
sea  unused,  some  day  many  parts  of  otir 
great  country  may  become  as  barren  as  the 
Gobi  Desert,  en-  as  the  lands  which  I  have 
seen  on  my  travels  in  old  Persia.  Our  his- 
tory books  tell  us  that  about  500  years  before 
Christ,  the  entire  area  of  Persia  was  capable 
of  sustaining  the  livelihood  of  116  million 
people.  Now  it  adequately  cm  care  for  less 
than  14  million. 


Consider  the  great  valley  of  Mesopotamia 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers. 
At  one  time  that  area  could  produce  food 
and  flber  for  15  million  people.  Today  it 
can  hardly  supply  the  needs  of  2  million 
people.  Why?  Because  the  rulers  neglected 
a  great  natural  resource — water.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  retain  the  waters  upstream 
on  those  great  rivers,  and  not  permit  them 
to  steal  the  rich  topsoll  and  float  much  of  it 
out  to  sea.  the  chances  are  that  the  great 
valley  would  still  be  very  productive. 

The  fact  is,  that  those  rivers  carried  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  earth  downstream  and 
among  other  damage  done,  clogged  the  small 
tributaries  and  rivers  of  Mesopotamia.  To- 
day that  land  Is  not  suited  for  extensive  cul- 
tivation. It  is  sour.  It  Is  not  productive 
farmland.  Certainly  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
that  hapi>en  in  our  great  country. 

Two  years  ago  I  visited  varlotis  portions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  well  over  a  month. 
This  was  my  third  trip  to  that  country  in  as 
many  years. 

I  h.'^.d  the  opportunity  of  visiting  cities 
never  before  seen  by  an  American  Govern- 
ment official — cities  in  the  far  reaches  of 
Siberia,  an  area  which  had  been  pictured  to 
me  before  my  visit  as  wastelands  of  snow 
and  ice — as  a  vast  prison  camp.  But  tWs 
was  not  what  I  found.  To  my  great  stir- 
prlse.  I  saw  a  virgin  land  being  awakened; 
a  land  that  promises  to  make  Siberia  the 
granary  of  Ru:,8la.  Industry  was  flourishing 
to  a  surprising  degree.  One  of  the  principal 
tools  the  Russians  are  employing  In  this  de- 
velopment Is  a  well  planned  utilization  of 
their  waterways  system,  both  for  navigation 
and  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 
I  visited  several  hydroelectric  power  stations 
that  were  larger  than  our  biggest,  and  one 
that  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  any  we 
have  In  this  country.  I  observed  foundations 
poured  for  tbe  construction  of  turbines  and 
generators  which  will  have  a  rated  capacity 
of  300.000  kilowatts  each — almost  three  times 
larger  than  anything  we  have.  And  these 
projects  were  designed,  constructed,  and  had 
all  their  component  parts  built  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  much  of  the  work  on 
the  large  turbines  was  being  done  at 
Novosibirsk,  located  in  central  Siberia,  which 
was  a  small  trading  post  in  1905,  and  now 
a  city  of  almost  1  million. 

As  a  result  of  my  Inspection  of  Installations 
in  Russia,  I  am  convinced  that  In  water 
transportation,  and  hydroelectric  power 
developments,  the  Russians  are  inching 
ahead  of  us. 

In  any  comparison  of  time,  money  and 
effort  expended  on  resource  development  in 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States,  there 
is,  of  course,  absolutely  nothing  that  we  can 
do  about  the  rate  of  such  developments  In 
Russia.  They  are  proceeding  with  their 
own  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
own  economy.  We  must  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  what  we  can  do  to  satisfy  our  own 
needs. 

But  It  makes  my  blood  boll  when  the  critics 
of  an  adequate  program  to  develop  our  rivers 
cry  "pork  barrel."  Without  the  improve- 
ments heretofore  made,  our  great  sea  ports 
could  not  handle  our  vast  world  trade;  our 
steel  Industry  would  starve  for  lack  of  the 
ore  that  comes  through  the  Soo  locks;  and 
the  Ohio  Valley  would  not  have  earned  the 
nickname  of  the  Ruhr  of  America  without 
providing  for  an  adequate  water  supply  and 
an  excellent  water  transportation.  Critics  of 
this  program,  because  they  have  no  sound 
basis  for  attack,  cry  "log-rolling"  and  "po- 
litical back-scratching."  Well.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev does  not  need  to  roll  any  logs,  or 
scratch  any  political  backs.  Russia  is  devel- 
oping her  natural  resources  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  to  her  economic  advantage. 
Russia  will,  if  she  can.  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  defeat  tis  on  the  economic  front. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  already  announced 
that  this  is  one  of  Russia's  principal  alms — 


to  defeat  us  on  the  economic  battlefields  of 
the  world. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
I  do  not  approve,  condone,  or  sanction  in  any 
manner,  the  Soviet  system,  or  endorse  the 
means  by  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  fol- 
lowers stay  in  power.  That  is  not  the  point 
at  all. 

What  I  am  saying,  and  what  I  have  hereto- 
fore said,  is  that  the  Russians — well  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  development  of  their 
water  resources — are  moving  ahead  rapidly 
in  this  field.  This  Is  a  statement  of  fact. 
We  cannot  hide  from  it  no  matter  how  much 
we  might  like  to — no  matter  how  much  we 
dislike  or  abhor  the  principles  of  commitnism. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  Russians  are 
intent  upon  waging  economic  warfare  against 
our  way  of  life,  then  it  behooves  us  to  assess 
the  capabilities  of  our  opponents.  We  must 
be  realistic.  No  field  commander  ever  de- 
feated his  enemy  by  consulting  his  own 
personal  preferences  instead  of  his  intelli- 
gence reports. 

No  general  achieves  victory  by  ignoring 
his  opponent's  strength. 

However,  above  and  beyond  the  need  to 
maintain  economic  growth  in  order  to  de- 
feat the  forces  of  communism  on  the  present 
economic  battlefront,  development  of  our 
water  resources  is  Just  plain  good  business 
and  conunon  sense. 

If  we  studied  otu*  history  lessons  we  would 
know  that  water  resources  development  is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  our  own  country. 
History  Is  replete  with  examples  of  how 
societies  down  through  the  ages  have  organ- 
ized themselves  to  match  resources  with 
needs.  Success  in  this  effort  has  Insured 
survival,  as  with  Switzerland;  failure  has 
resulted  in  decline  and  ultimate  decay,  as 
with  ancient  Persia. 

Water,  controlled  and  navigable,  and  of 
good  quality,  is  the  most  Important  factor 
in  developing  a  sound  and  progressive  com- 
munity. 

In  any  given  river  basin  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  good  sites  for  storage  of  water, 
and  limited  areas  where  distribution  chan- 
nels or  protective  works  are  feasible.  These 
sites  should  not  be  preempted,  or  devoted  to 
purposes  which  will  freeze  the  pattern  of  de- 
velopment, so  that  future  needs  cannot  be 
met  or  wUl  become  so  costly  as  to  be  im- 
practicable. 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  use  and 
availability  of  water.  As  is  the  case  with 
many  nations  of  the  world,  our  inhabitants 
settled  this  country  along  the  river  valleys. 
Two-thirds  of  our  population  at  the  present 
time  resides  within  50  miles  of  navigable 
water.  But  the  increasing  water  shortage, 
which  now,  more  than  ever,  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  determination  of  proper  plant 
location,  requires  that  the  many  industries 
which  must  base  their  policies  upon  long- 
range  future  requirements,  be  located  along 
waterways.  In  a  recent  study  by  the  10th 
Federal  Reserve  District,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  geographical  distribution  of  water 
supply  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  con- 
flict with  such  economic  goals  as  the  diversi- 
fication of  Industry. 

There  have  been  many  comprehensive 
studies  of  resource  developments  made  in 
recent  years.  One  of  the  latest  was  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Water 
Resource  Policy,  dated  December  22,  1955. 
In  that  report  It  was  stated  that  the  esti- 
mated use  of  water  in  the  United  States  in 
1950  was  185  billion  gallons  per  day  and  that, 
based  on  an  estimated  population  of  200 
million  by  1975,  the  requirement  would  be 
350  billion  gallons  per  day. 

The  November  28,  1958,  issue  of  VS.  News 
&  World  Report  contained  a  very  penetrating 
article  by  Dr.  Phillip  M.  Hauser  on  the 
so-called  explosion  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  which  sheds  more  light  on  one 
of  the  factfM-s  of  increased  water  use. 

Dr.  Hauser  is  head  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
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has  been  Deputy  Director  of  U^.  Cenaus.  He 
points  out  that  the  newest  projections  of  the 
Census  Bureau  place  the  population  of  the 
United  States  In  1976  at  between  216  and  244 
million.  That  Is  an  Increase  In  the  predic- 
tions ot  from  8  to  20  percent  In  the  past  3 
years. 

Putting  It  another  way,  taking  a  mean  of 
the  projections,  a  population  of  230  million 
by  1975  would  mean  a  30  percent  Increase  In 
our  population  In  the  next  16  years.  Think 
of  the  tremendous  Increase  In  demand  on  all 
elements  of  our  resoxirces,  Including  water. 
In  terms  of  water  we  will  require  about  400 
billion  gallons  per  day.  In  other  words, 
during  the  quarter  century  period  from  1950 
to  1975  we  will  more  than  double  our  water 
requirements. 

I  know  that  you  can  get  almost  as  many 
estimates  of  the  consumption  of  water  by  the 
American  people  as  there  are  authorities 
making  surveys.  Some  of  them  tell  xia  that 
In  1850,  the  average  consiunptlon  of  water  per 
capita  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
60  gallons  per  day.  They  tell  \u  that  In  1950 
It  exceeded  1,000  gallons  per  capita  per  day. 
The  Public  Health  Service,  and  others 
charged  with  responsibility  in  that  regard, 
tell  us  that  In  1980  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion requirements  for  water  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  about  2,000  gallons 
per  citizen  per  day.  Unless  we  stop  to  think, 
such  figures  sound  Incredible.  When  you 
consider  that  In  the  transformation  of  raw 
material  to  finished  products,  1  bxishel  of 
wheat  requires  7,500  gallons  of  water,  1 
ton  of  finished  steel  takes  66,000  gallons  of 
water,  1  yard  of  woolen  cloth  takes  500 
gallons  of  water,  a  pound  of  rayon  takes  150 
gallons  of  water,  and  1  gallon  of  gasoline 
requires  25  gallons  of  water,  you  begin  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  our  domestic  con- 
sumption Is  but  A  small  fraction  of  oxir  per 
capita  consumption. 

We  are  continually  reclassifying  from 
luxury  to  necessity  Items  for  ovir  personal 
comfort  which  add  to  our  water  consump- 
tion. Take,  for  Instance,  the  great  increase 
In  air  conditioning.  This  alone  adds  a  huge 
demand  on  our  water  supply  systems. 

That  is  the  kind  of  changing  economy.  In- 
dustrial and  domestic  In  which  we  now  move. 
It  has  taken  this  Nation,  that  you  and  I 
regard  as  the  strongest  on  earth.  350  years 
to  reach  a  population  of  170  million  people. 
At  the  present  rate  of  Increase  that  popula- 
tion will  double  In  less  than  40  years.  That 
means  that  our  annual  productive  capacity 
will  also  have  to  double  in  the  same  period  to 
maintain  our  present  standard  of  living. 

If  that  be  the  case,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  speed  up  water  conservation,  rather  than 
■low  it  down  If  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Increasing  demand  from 
our  economy.  Plans  must  be  made  now  to 
meet  those  expanding  needs. 

When  the  time  required  to  develop  a  major 
project — 3  years  or  more  for  planning,  then 
8  to  10  years  for  construction — is  considered. 
It  becomes  evident  that  now  Is  none  too 
early  to  start  projects  which  are  actually 
needed  and  Jtistlfied.  They  will  become 
critically  urgent  long  before  they  can  be 
completed  on  an  economical  program. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  found  in  1953 
that  there  were  1,000  cities,  from  fairly  good 
size  up  to  big  municipalities,  that  actually 
had  to  maintain  a  very  restricted  use  of 
water.  If  something  Is  not  done  now,  then 
In  IS  or  20  years  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  average  rainfall  In  the  United  States 
is  about  4,300  billion  gallons  per  day.  Of 
that  amount,  about  3.000  billion  gallons  goes 
back  Into  the  atmosphere  by  transpiration 
and  evaporaUon,  leaving  a  total  of  about 
1300  billion  gallons  as  runoff  In  rivers  and 
streams,  or  for  percolation  Into  the  ground. 
This,  then.  Is  the  ultimate  limit  of  our  sup- 
ply. Our  consumpUon  In  1956  was  about  200 
billion  gallons;  that  means  that  we  are  con- 
suming about  15  percent  of  the  maximum 


available  supply.  By  1976  we  wlU  be  con- 
■iimlng  about  30  percent  of  the  maximum 
available  supply.  These  are  average  figures 
and  do  not  take  Into  account  geographical 
distributions,  distributions  throughout  the 
year,  or  the  quality  of  the  water  for  domestic 
or  Industrial  uses. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  In  the  amount 
of  rainfall  In  the  various  pfu-ts  of  the  coun- 
try. For  Instance,  In  the  North  Atlantic 
States  the  rivers  carry  about  191  billion 
gallons,  but  In  the  basins  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  In  Minnesota  and  North  Da- 
kota, which  Is  about  the  »ame  area,  the  run- 
off Is  only  about  4.5  billion  gallons.  It  Is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  very  un- 
equal geographical  distribution.  In  some 
areas  the  seasonal  distribution  Is  even  more 
unequal. 

Perhaps  a  more  Important  question  than 
our  absolute  capacity  to  care  for  the  water 
problems  of  our  agricultural  and  urban 
areas,  is  the  question  of  the  relative  cost  at 
which  we  undertake  needed  developments. 
The  cost  of  future  water  supply  development 
can  be  held  to  a  minimum  by  intelligent 
planning  of  urban  settlements,  and  by  mul- 
tiple purpose  water  resource  developments. 

To  help  meet  that  problem,  the  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  my  good  friend  the 
great  conservationist,  Robkxt  S.  Kiwi,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  enacted  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  That  act  set  the 
stage  for  a  more  farsight  ed  and  comprehen- 
sive consideration  of  water  supply  In  river 
basin  planning  and  development.  One  of 
the  most  Important  features  of  this  act  is 
that  it  enables  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
Include  storage  in  reservoir  projects  to  meet 
future  needs  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  where  there  is  no  water  user  imme- 
diately at  hand  to  pay  the  bill.  The  act, 
however,  provides  for  equitable  reimbtirse- 
ment  when  the  need  develops. 

This  act  provides  an  essential  and  long- 
needed  basis  for  planning,  as  In  the  past  no 
authority  existed  to  btilld  for  future  water 
needs,  even  though  it  was  obvious  that  they 
would  develop. 

Quantity  is  only  one  of  the  Considerations 
In  maintaining  an  adequate  water  supply; 
the  quality  of  the  water  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. The  greatest  water  needs  are  for 
mineral-free  or  lightly  mineralized  water. 
The  kind  of  water  we  need  is  not  found 
everywhere. 

What  is  the  present  administration  doing 
to  help  meet  this  problem?  It  has  not  only 
failed  to  recommend  funds  to  start  surveys, 
plans,  or  new  construction  on  projects  that 
are  needed  now.  but  last  year  built  into  the 
budget  a  planned  slowdown  which  would 
delay  the  benefits  from  the  projects  under- 
way. This  would  also  increase  the  overall 
cost  of  these  iM-ojects. 

As  you  all  know,  last  year  when  the  Con- 
gress added  some  new  starts  for  planning 
and  construction,  there  was  a  terrific  blast 
from  the  White  House. 

On  September  2,  1958,  the  President  re- 
luctantly signed  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill.  At  that  time  he  Issued  the 
following  statement: 

"In  the  Public  Works  ApproprlaUon  Act, 
1959,  the  Congress  has  Included  approxi- 
mately «39  million  in  funds  to  initiate  con- 
struction on  65  unbudgeted  new  starts  that 
will  ultimately  cost  almost  $700  million. 
Adding  nearly  $700  million  to  the  already 
heavy  future  commitments  for  Federal  Water 
Reeources  projects  is  but  another  instance 
of  irresponsibility  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds.  I  am  compelled  to  approve  the 
act,  however,  because  It  appropriates  es- 
sential funds  for  continuing  work  on  river 
and  harbor,  fiood  control,  and  reclamation 
projects  that  were  started  in  previous  years." 
When  you  consider  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  construction  in  the  1959  act  was  ap- 
IM-oxlmately  »870  mUUon,  was  It  really  an 
act  of  irresponsibility  In  the  expenditure  of 


public  funds  to  start  new  projects  which  will 
ultimately  cost  nearly  fTOO  milliont  I  do 
not  think  so.  That  Is  adding  less  than  1 
year's  futiu-e  conunitment  at  the  present  rate 
of  construction. 

Unless  it  is  the  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  water  resource  program  wither 
and  die  on  the  vine — and  that  may  be  the 
underlying  reason — a  fair  number  of  new 
starts  should  be  added  each  year. 

Perhaps  these  shortsighted  planners  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  is  spending  too  large  a 
portion  of  its  budget  in  developing  the  water 
resources  of  this  Nation.  Let  us  exanUne 
the  facts. 

Between  1950  and  1956  our  national  popu- 
lation increased  lU  percent.  Between  1960 
and  1956  the  national  income  Increased  43 
percent.  During  the  same  period  the  ex- 
penditures for  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  decreased   14.9  percent. 

I  believe  those  figures  are  very  significant. 
As  all  of  you  know,  construction  costs  have 
increased  on  an  average  of  5  percent  a  year. 
If  that  average  is  applied  to  the  1050  expendi- 
tures of  1627  million,  we  should  be  spending 
about  $908  million  In  1969  on  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  engineers  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  level  of  operations  as  in 
1960.  In  contrast,  the  appropriation  was 
just  xuider  9814  million.  This  comparison 
disregards  the  increased  need  for  these  pub- 
lic works  resulting  from  otir  stxpAnding 
population. 

I  am  not  umnindful  of  the  fact  that  It  Is 
requiring  more  capital  outlay  to  carry  on  this 
Government  than  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
but  I  believe  that  to  curtail  the  development 
of  oiu*  natural  resources,  may  be  the  most 
expensive  economy  that  we  can  make. 

What  is  the  situation  in  our  own  Red  River 
Valley?  The  Red  River,  with  a  drainage  area 
of  about  91.000  square  miles,  flows  through 
Oklahoma.  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 
The  Red  River  constantly  expends  a  portion 
of  its  great  energy  in  attacking  the  easily 
eroded  materials  through  which  it  flows.  The 
river  is  continually  changing  its  alinement. 
and  the  losses  from  caving  banks  are  very 
extensive.  In  Louisiana,  alone,  the  10  local 
levee  boards  have  spent  in  excess  of  136  mil- 
lion dollars  for  flood  control  and  major  drain- 
age. In  addition,  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  public  improvements,  such 
as  highways  and  bridges,  a  large  portion  of 
which  are  part  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
System,  have  been  damaged  or  rendered  use- 
less by  floods  and  the  meandering  of  the  Red 
River. 

Denlaon  Dam  was  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  control  the  runoff  from  the 
upper  39.700  square  miles  of  the  Red  River 
Basin,  and  thus  reduce  flood  stages  down- 
stream. 

For  the  past  2  years,  when  representatives 
of  the  Red  River  Valley  Association  appeared 
before  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  seek 
funds  to  continue  this  important  work,  floods 
were  raging  along  the  Red  River.  In  fact, 
as  I  recall,  we  have  had  three  floods  in  about 
13  months  In  that  area. 

The  fact  that  flood  disasters  stlU  occur  Is 
not  an  indictment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
projects  that  are  in  operaUon.  Quite  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  effectiveness  of  the  proj- 
ects in  operation  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  progressing  fast  enough  with  our  au- 
thorized projects  for  relief  and  control  of 
these  floods. 

Tear  after  year,  waters  that  should  be  con- 
fined and  utilized,  flow  over  farmlands,  de- 
stroying crops  and  cattle  and  driving  many 
of  the  residents  of  the  valley  from  their 
homes.  Streets,  sewers,  water  and  gas  lines, 
and  other  public  facilities  are  destroyed.  As 
terrible  as  are  these  losses,  they  can  be  re- 
paired by  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  reconstruction.  To  me,  a  more 
serious    loss   is    that   resulting   from    bank 
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caving,  where  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  soil 
are  carried  out  to  sea  each  year.  That  is  a 
permanent  loss. 

The  great  flood  of  1945  demonstrated  that 
the  runoff  from  the  uncontrolled  areas  below 
Denlson  can  produce  floods  equal  to  (x* 
greater  than  the  maximum  of  record.  The 
present  plan  for  flood  control  on  the  Red 
River  below  Denlson  Dam  was  based  on  that 
fact.  That  plan  was  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1946.  As  subsequently  modified  by  Con- 
gress, this  plan  provides  for  controlling  floods 
by  means  of  reservoirs,  supplemented  by  lo- 
cal protection  such  as  levees,  channel  im- 
provements, and  bank  stabilization  measures. 
It  is  primarily  a  reservoir  plan,  since  reser- 
voirs account  for  about  90  percent  of  the 
coet. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  authorized  projects.  Denison,  Tex- 
arkana,  Wallace  Lake.  Ferrets  Hrldge,  and 
Bayou  Bodeau  Reservoirs  have  been  built,  and 
they  have  been  very  effective  in  reducing  the 
heavy  damage  sustained  as  a  result  of  floods 
in  the  past  2  years.  But  it  was  never  con- 
templated that  these  completed  reservoirs  by 
themselves  would  solve  the  problem.  As 
long  as  major  tributaries — including  the 
Little  River — are  completely  uncontrolled, 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  a  sitting  duck  for  a 
disastrous  flood. 

At  long  last  the  control  of  the  Little  River 
by  a  system  of  dams,  authorized  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1958,  which  Incidentally  was 
one^f  the  plans  that  was  the  basis  for  the 
previous  veto  of  the  bill  by  the  President, 
offers  a  ray  of  hope.  Following  passage  of 
the  authorization  act  last  year,  funds  were 
provided  for  the  initiation  of  che  precon- 
■trurtlon  planning  on  the  Millwood  and 
Broken  Bow  Reservoirs. 

These  were  some  of  the  new  starts  to  which 
the  President  objected  when  he  signed  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  for  the  ctu-- 
rent  fiscal  year. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  we  must  not 
only  look  to  the  quantity  of  waier.  but  also 
its  quality.  Salt  pollutants  in  the  Red  River 
Basin  add  over  5.000  tons  of  salt  and  sulfates 
each  day  to  the  Red  River  arm  of  Lake  Tex- 
oma.  Preliminary  studies  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  water  quality  conservation 
Indicate  that  there  Is  a  possibility  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  Red  River  water.  The 
objectives  of  the  investigation  are  to  find 
the  source  of  pollutants,  determine  the  type 
and  volume,  and  devise  practical  means  for 
controlling  them. 

Project  studies  now  under  way  indicate 
promising  means  of  reducing  pollution  of 
the  Red  River.  The  principal  source  of  nat- 
ural salt  p>ollutlon  Is  a  rather  thin,  long  rock 
formation,  about  500  miles  long  and  not  over 
10  miles  wide.  This  formation  cuts  across 
many  large  river  systems  and  pollutes  other- 
wise good  quality  water. 

The  fact  that  major  sources  of  pollution 
can  be  Isolated  suggests  the  possibility  of 
remedial  measures  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion. 

The  early  completion  of  this  study,  and 
accomplishment  of  the  remedlnl  measures, 
is  essential  to  the  full  utilization  of  the 
water  resources  of  this  great  natural  asset. 

The  problenxs  which  we  have  here  in  the 
Red  River  Basin  are  typical  of  the  problems 
of  water  resource  development  throughout 
the  Nation.  Significant  progrew  has  been 
made  toward  solving  these  problems,  here 
and  elsewhere.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
but  the  importance  of  our  water  resources  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  widely  recognized. 
With  the  continued  efforts  of  mm  of  leader- 
ship and  vision,  such  as  this  association  has 
demonstrated  In  the  past,  these  problems 
will  be  solved  here,  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  the  American  economy  can- 
not afford  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
wealth-producing  projects  in  this  country, 
ftl  a  time  when  the  administration  recom- 


mends a  26-percent  Increase  in  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  in  all  conscience  should  be  re- 
duced below  the  1959  level.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  only  hope  for  a  nod  from  the  administra- 
tion for  the  construction  of  public  works 
■will  be  those  States  that  border  another  na- 
tion. In  such  instances  it  may  be  possible 
for  such  a  State  to  get  a  few  crumbs.  Just 
last  month  it  was  announced  that  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  would  jointly 
build  a  9100  million  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
I  wonder  If  such  a  project  will  be  subject  to 
the  same  tests  and  requirements  that  a  sim- 
ilar project  lying  wholly  within  the  United 
States  would  be  required  to  pass  in  order  to 
survive? 

Could  it  be  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  administration  actually  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources makes  a  major  contribution  to  the 
economic  stability  and  welfare  of  the  people? 
No.  for  that  Is  the  basis  for  requests  for 
large  expenditures  for  economic  aid.  and  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  under  the  mu- 
tual security  program. 

I  have  frequently  been  referred  to  as  the 
Senate's  most  outspoken  critic  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  I  suppose  it  is  true. 
As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past,  I 
did  support  foreign  aid  as  originally  con- 
ceived and  I  have  no  apologies  to  make.  I 
was  willing  to  help  our  friends  get  back  on 
their  feet.  This  has  long  since  been  ac- 
complished, but  we  still  continue  to  help 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  My  objections 
to  the  present  program  are  based  on  personal 
observations  of  actual  operations,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  not  achieving  the  de- 
sired objectives. 

In  some  cases  we  are  sponsoring  the  wrong 
projects  in  the  wrong  places.  For  example, 
we  are  building  flour  mills  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  Korea  that  bread  is  a 
suitable  substitute  for  rice  In  their  diet.  It 
Is  hoped  that  by  so  doing,  the  consumption 
of  rice  in  Korea  can  be  reduced,  thus  mak- 
ing rice  available  for  export,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  Korea  Is  thus  being  placed  in  the 
position  to  compete  for  Par  Eastern  markets 
which  our  own  rice  industry  would  desire 
to  obtain.  It  must  be  realized  that  Korea 
produces  very  little  wheat.  Thus,  after  con- 
structing the  floiu'  mills  we  shall  be  obligated 
either  to  subsidize  the  importation  of  wheat 
into  this  country,  or  give  it  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  Consequently,  It  will  be  necessary 
for  our  aid  to  continue  ad  infinitum. 

In  other  cases,  the  advantages  from  the 
projects  we  sponsor  do  not  inure  to  the 
bencflt  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries  in- 
volved. In  addition,  almost  universally,  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  we  are  trying  to  as- 
sist are  totally  unaware  of  the  millions  we 
are  expending  in  the  development  of  their 
country.  In  some  instances,  because  we  gave 
something  to  one  country  and  did  not  give  a 
like  amount  to  another,  the  nonrecipient 
country  begins  to  pout.  The  moral  of  this 
should  be  clear  to  the  President — you  do  not 
solve  problems  by  giveaways. 

One  of  my  principal  objections  to  eco- 
nomic aid  projects  approved  under  the  mu- 
tual security  program  Is  the  lack  of  adequate 
considerations  In  the  overall  planning,  and 
the  complete  disregard  of  economic  justifl- 
catlon.  A  project  In  a  foreign  country  re- 
ceives little  or  no  consideration  as  to  its 
economic  soundness,  and  construction  is  fre- 
quently started  before  the  project  is  con- 
ceived in  its  entirety,  thus  increasing  un- 
necessarily the  eventual  cost.  Whereas  in 
this  country  the  project  must  be  sj>eciflcally 
authorized  after  detailed  surveys  under  pre- 
scribed standards,  and  after  critical  review 
at  the  local.  State,  and  National  levels. 

The  project  is  again  subject  to  critical 
review  in  the  annual  appropriations.  Of 
course,  these  projects  must  show  a  favorable 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio,  under  prescribed  con- 
servative standards. 


Last  year  when  the  House  adopted  an 
amendment  requiring  resource  development 
projects  in  the  foreign-aid  program  to  show 
economic  justification,  the  administration 
forces  had  that  proviso  removed  from  the 
bill,  on  the  basis  that  It  would  cripple  the 
program,  as  indeed  it  would. 

In  concluding  his  message  of  March  13. 
1959,  on  foreign  aid.  the  President  stated: 

"If  we  are  wise  we  will  consider  it  (for- 
eign aid)  not  as  a  cost  but  as  an  invest- 
ment— an  Investment  in  our  present  safety, 
in  our  future  strength  and  grovrth,  and  in 
the  growth  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world." 

If  the  President  Is  really  sincere,  he  will 
also  consider  resource  development  projects 
as  Investments  in  America's  futxire,  rather 
than  Irresponsible  expenditures.  Believe  me. 
so  long  as  we  consider  appropriations  for 
resource  development  as  outright  expendi- 
ture. Instead  of  as  an  Investment  which  will 
rettirn  sound  dividends,  just  so  long  will  we 
allow  the  chaos  of  flood  and  drought  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  full  benefits  of  our  resources. 

I  am  certain  that  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  being  told  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  iniprove  oiu-  own  rivers 
and  harbors — that  It  needs  much  of  our  tax 
dollars  to  provide  similar  facilities  in  foreign 
countries.  If  it  provides  additional  funds 
to  start  reiource  projects  it  will  unbalance 
the  budget. 

Our  efforts  to  obtain  stifflcient  funds  to 
keep  our  public-works  program  going  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  entire  Nation  as  well,  to  stand 
up  and  demand  that  the  administration  take 
a  new  look  at  Its  public-works  policy,  or 
else  prepare  for  the  entrance  of  a  new  admin- 
istration that  will. 


Welcome  4o  Italian  Foreis^  Minister  Pella 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  an  agreement  has  been  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  to  permit  the  setting  up  of  Jupiter 
intercontinental  ballistic  installations  on 
Italian  soil.  This  is  a  good  omen,  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  when  we  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  of  which  Italy  is 
an  important  component.  This  momen- 
tous event  is  also  accompanied  by  the 
arrival  on  our  shores  of  Giuseppe  Pella, 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  and  famous 
diplomat,  who  comes  here  to  participate 
in  Washington  ceremonies  commemorat- 
ing this  anniversary. 

The  decision  of  Italy  to  set  up  these 
intercontinental  ballistic  stations  within 
her  territorial  confines  required  tremen- 
dous courage.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
foresight  of  men  such  as  Premier  Antonio 
Segni  and  Giuseppe  Pella.  It  was  only 
natural  for  the  Italian  Communists  and 
Moscow  to  criticize  Italy  for  this  action. 

Foreign  Minister  Giuseppe  Pella  has 
been  a  consistent  champion  of  the  West- 
ern Alliance  among  European  statesmen. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite 
changes  in  the  heads  of  the  Government 
in  Italy,  that  country  has  consistently 
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lived  up  to  her  commitments  In  NATO 
and  the  Western  sOllance.  That  fact 
should  be  taken  Into  consideration  by 
the  executives  In  our  own  Government 
in  this  forthcoming  conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers  prior  to  the  so-called 
meeting  at  the  simunit.  Italy  should  be 
a  successful  candidate  for  one  of  the 
positions  at  the  Foreign  Ministers'  con- 
ference table. 

I  had  the  proud  distinction  of  meeting 
Giuseppe  Pella  during  one  of  my  visits 
to  Italy.  Here  we  have  a  peasant's  son 
who  has  risen  to  one  of  the  highest  offi- 
cial positions  in  the  Italian  Government. 
His  life  story  Is  a  most  interesting  saga. 
He  was  bom  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alps — 
in  Valdengo — in  1902  and  as  a  mere 
stripling,  helped  his  parents  who  were 
sharecroppers.  He  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  village  priest  with  his  bril- 
liance of  intellect  and  Industry  and  the 
prelate  induced  the  lad's  parents  to  con- 
tinue his  education.  He  made  the  deci- 
sion to  work  in  a  cotton  mill,  to  help  him 
pay  his  tuition.  He  kept  his  nose  glued 
to  his  books  and  received  a  diploma  as  an 
accountant  at  the  University  of  Turin, 
where  he  won  high  honors  in  finance  and 
economics.  When  Giuseppe  Pella  was 
30  years  of  age,  he  was  more  than  self- 
sustaining  and  made  considerable  money 
as  an  adviser  to  large  firms  on  their 
financial  and  other  business  matters. 
He  entered  ]x>litics  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  became  a  member  of  the 
conservative  wing  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1946.  His 
ability  as  a  Deputy  and  a  student  of 
government  attracted  the  attention  of 
De  Gasperi  and  he  became  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  his  Cabinet. 

He  held  that  position  until  the  fall  of 
the  De  Gasperi  Cabinet  and  thereafter, 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  the 
Budget.  He  again  became  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  the  present  government  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  last.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad 
to  have  him  in  our  midst.  We  roll  out 
the  carpet  for  him  and  wish  him  and  his 
dear  ones  well. 


Ezpenditaret  of  the  EzecvtiTe  Office  of 
the  Pretideiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARIZONA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9, 1959 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  there  has  been  much  com- 
ment in  the  press  concerning  the 
expenditures  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  One  columnist  purport- 
edly compared  projected  expenses  for 
1960  with  the  level  of  expenses  for  the 
year  1952.  which  was  the  last  full  year  of 
the  administration  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  At  my  request  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  furnished  figures  con- 


cerning actual  expenses  of  the  Executive 
Office  in  1952  and  estimated  expenses 
for  1960. 

A  summary  of  these  figvu'es  reveals 
that  personnel  costs  for  the  White  House 
actually  increased  more  and  at  a  greater 
rate  during  President  Truman's  admin- 
istration than  they  have  during  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  administration,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during 
President  Eisenhower's  administration 
Congress  has  twice  increased  the  pay 
rates  for  Federal  employees. 

Employment  figures  for  1952  and  esti- 
mates for  1960  are  as  follows: 

White  House  and  Executive  Office  of  the 
President — Average  employment,  fiscal 
years  19 52  and  1960 

1952   Whit«   House   and    Executive   OOloe   total 
employment 1,286 


10S2 

1M0> 

Dif. 
eoca 

Employmmt  de<Tea.«8: 

ExecutiTe    Mansion    and 
UrouDds 

74 
4«3 

38 

82 

>2ft6 

70 

430 

S2 

S 
1  23S 

-4 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

—S3 

Conncll  of  Economic  Advisers  . 
Kmerxeacy  Fund  tor  the  Prcsl- 
dont 

-« 

-77 

Ofllce  0/  Defense  Mobiliiation.. 

-70 

Total 

-220 

Additional  omployinmt: 

White  Ilousf  Oflflce 

^ 

274 
27 

+22 

National  Security  Council 

+3 

Total 

+28 

New  activities  established: 

Special  projects  (some  part  by 
transfer  from  exlstlnc  acen- 
cies) 

101 

« 

4 
<4> 

+101 

President's  Adviaory  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Organica- 
tlon 

+* 

President's  Committee  on  Fund 
Raising  Within  the  Federal 
Service 

+4 

Operations  Coordinating  Board. 

+« 

Total 

+1M 

1900  White  Ilouse  and  Executive  Ofllce  total  em- 
ployment (PxcludttiK  personnel  acquired  as 
result  of  mereer  of  FCDA  and  ODM) 1, 234 


SumvUTl 

1952  total  employment ...^..  1. 215* 

1980  total  employmwit.,.^...^...^ ..^.......  2,730 

Difference 1,474 

Increase  as  result  of  acquisition  of  FCDA  per- 
soonel 1,806 

Actual  comparative  decrease -33 

>  Estimated. 

>  Includes  National  Security  Resources  Board,  later 
mcrgfxl  with  ODM. 

•  ODM  mertfed  with  FCDA,  an  established  bidepend- 
ent  afcency,  to  form  Office  of  Civil  Defoise  and  MoblUn- 
tion  in  the  Executive  Office. 

«  OCB  staff  is  included  In  NSC  budget. 

Subj«ct:  White  House  and  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  comparison  of  employ- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1952  and  1960. 
The  attached  table  shows  that  employ- 
ment in  all  units  In  the  White  House  and 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  with  the 
exception  of  employment  added  to  the 
Executive  Office  as  a  result  of  the  merger  of 
mobilization  and  civil  defense  activities  In 
1968,  actually  decreased  2.5  percent  from 
1952,  the  last  full  year  in  office  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  to  1960.  The  merger 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  and  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration (an  established  Independent 
agency)  added  1,606  employees,  and  this 
tends  to  make  comparisons  In  total  employ- 
ment misleading. 


THE  WHITS   ROTTBX  OFTICB 

Average  employment  of  the  White  Hous* 
Office  increased  from  262  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
to  273  In  1056.  Since  1956.  employment  has 
remained  close  to  272,  and  no  Increases  above 
the  current  274  are  anticipated  through 
1960. 

BPXCIAL   PBOJBCTB 

Certain  of  the  policy  development  and 
policy  coordinating  activities  consoUdated 
under  "Special  projecU"  In  1966  had  pre- 
viously been  carried  on  in  the  departments 
and  by  Interdepartmental  committees.  Per- 
sonnel were  charged  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  agency  providing  the  funds  rather  than 
to  the  White  House.  This  was  also  a  prac- 
tice of  previous  administrations. 

A  part  of  the  Increase  Indicated  Is  at- 
tributable, however,  to  new  undertakings 
which  were  dictated  by  the  national  inter- 
est. These  include  the  studies  In  science 
and  technology  under  Dr.  KilUan.  and  the 
airways  modernization  activities  headed  by 
General  Quesada.  which  have  since  been 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

HATIONAL   SaCUUTT  COtTNCXZ. 

Employment  of  the  NSC  increased  from  21 
to  27  during  the  period  1952-58.  Beginning 
In  1958.  t^e  Operations  Coordinating  Board 
has  been  financed  from  this  appropriation. 
From  lu.  creation  In  1953  unUl  1968  fi- 
nancing for  OCB  was  provided  by  repre- 
sented agencies  and  personnel  were  distri- 
buted according  to  source  of  funds.  The 
OCB  assists  In  coordinating  Implementation 
of  national  security  policies.  Total  N80 
employment  for  1960  Is  estimated  to  be  78. 
omcx   or  cnm.   ano   d^tkmsb   mobzuzatiom 

The  consolidation  in  1968  of  the  Federal 
ClvU  Defense  Administration,  an  Inde- 
pendent office  created  In  1950,  with  the 
Office  of  Defense  MobillzaUon.  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  significantly 
changed  overall  Executive  Office  employ- 
ment. Total  OCDM  employment  in  1960  Is 
estimated  to  be  1.731.  of  which  226  reUte  to 
the  former  ODM  and  1.506  to  the  newly 
merged  functions  from  FCDA 


ACTIVITI 


Employment  of  other  activities  in  the 
Executive  Ofllce  has  remained  stable,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  will  employ  63  fewer  people  In  1960 
than  In  1962. 


Wanketlia,   Wis.,   DaUy   FreeMu:    100 
Tears   •(   ProgrtM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1959 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  congratulate  an 
outstanding  Wisconsin  newspaper  which 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  on 
March  29.  It  seems  to  me  only  fitting 
that  we  pause  long  enough  today  to  pay 
our  respects  to  this  militant,  dedicated 
and  persevering  newspaper,  the  Wau- 
kesha (Wis.)  Daily  Freeman. 

This  newspaper,  founded  100  years  ago 
on  March  29, 1859,  is  marking  its  centen- 
nial with  a  series  of  special  editions 
which  depict  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
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Waukesha,  the  Coimty  of  Waukesha,  and 
the  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman. 

The  year  1959  is  a  particularly  fitting 
time  for  the  Waukesha  Freeman  to  ob- 
serve its  centennial,  because  at  no  time 
since  those  first  years  of  this  newspaper 
h£is  our  country  faced  as  serious  a  fight 
for  universal  recognition  of  Individual 
civil  rights  as  it  does  today. 

For  100  years  the  Waukesha  Daily 
Preema.<%  has  adhered  to  the  i)rinciples  of 
the  abolition  movement,  and  I  might  add 
that  these  principles  are  no  less  impor- 
tant today  than  they  were  100  years  ago. 
Through  the  years  we  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  area  of  human 
rights,  but  recent  newspaper  headlines 
prove  to  us  that  we  have  not  yet  achieved 
In  practice  the  theory  of  equal  rights  for 
all  Americans,  for  all  human  beings. 

The  Waukesha  Daily  Fieeman  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  our  de- 
mocracy for  its  strict  adherence  for  100 
years  to  Its  foimding  principles.  The 
fact  that  this  strength  is  still  alive  was 
well  Illustrated  several  years  ago  when 
the  Daily  Freeman,  published  in  a  com- 
munity of  some  28,000  residents,  was 
nominated  for  a  Pulitzer  prize.  Nomina- 
tion for  this  coveted  award  throughout 
our  land  was  based  on  the  Waukesha 
Daily  Freeman's  ceaseless  efforts  to  gain 
public  access  to  local  government  rec- 
ords and  meetings.  In  addition,  this 
publication — though  primarily  local  and 
State  in  news  interest — has  time  and 
again  stood  in  favor  of  this  same  free  ac- 
cess to  Information  at  the  Federal  level. 
Its  praiseworthy  stand  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  persons  interested  in  good 
government — at  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels. 

I  wish  to  add  only  that  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  and  desire  that  the  Waukesha  Daily 
Freeman  continue  to  be  equally  dedicated 
to  the  highest  traditions  of  Journalism 
in  a  free  and  democratic  society  for  the 
next  100  years.  This  is  a  newspaper 
which  has  fought  for  a  full  century  for 
the  rights  of  all  human  beings,  and  I 
have  every  faith  in  the  leadership  of  its 
publisher.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Youmans.  I  know 
It  shall  continue  to  adhere  to  its  found- 
ing principle  for  the  next  100  years. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  go  to 
Mrs.  Youmans  and  the  Wauke&ha  Daily 
Freeman,  and  I  know  that  my  435  ool- 
leaerues  in  Congress  Join  me  in  this 
greeting. 


Indiana  Flood-CoBtrol  G>nstmctioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  WAMPLER 

or  nroiAMA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1959 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  been 
working  long  and  diligently  on  the  public 
works  money  measure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  With  the  bill  in  the  final  legisla- 
tive stages,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  for 
the  information  and  consideration  of  all 
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the  detailed  flood-control  problems  and 
needs  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Indiana, 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

On  March  5,  1959,  I  appeared  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies,  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Thomas], 
which  was  then  conducting  hearings 
relative  to  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1959. 

At  that  time,  I  had  just  returned  from 
an  inspection  trip  in  and  around  my 
flood-stricken  home  area,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  The  degree  of  total  waste,  devasta- 
tion, and  privation  was  literally  heart- 
rending. The  annual  human,  agricul- 
tural, and  property  damage  loss  and 
tragedy  resulting  from  Wabash  River 
floodings  is  incredible. 

During  the  February  1959  flood,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  the  small 
town  of  Clinton,  Ind.,  with  a  population 
slightly  in  excess  of  5,000,  was  fighting 
the  floodwaters  heroically,  with  some 
8,000  sandbags  purchased  by  the  local 
citizenry  for  14  cents  apiece.  As  I  told 
Mr.  Thomas'  subcommittee,  those  sand- 
bags were  not  purchased  this  year,  they 
were  bought  several  years  ago  during  a 
previous  flood,  and  when  the  danger  was 
past  they  were  emptied  and  stored  so 
they  could  be  used  again,  when  the 
Wabash  would  inevitably  threaten  the 
area's  people  and  their  homes. 

West  Terre  Haute  has  been  flooded 
out  for  3  consecutive  years.  Flood  crest- 
ings  are  so  frequent  and  so  severe  that 
Terre  Haute  no  longer  records  flood  levels 
at  the  14-foot  mark:  the  20-foot  marie 
now  is  the  only  recorded  level. 

In  February  of  this  year,  floods  along 
the  Wabash  caused  60  Indiana  major 
highways  to  be  actually  impassable, 
thereby  totally  isolating  many  entire 
communities.  Waterworks  in  the  cities 
of  Huntington,  Wabash  and  Peru  were 
so  acutely  threatened  that  if  the  flood- 
waters  had  risen  6  inches  to  1  foot  more, 
the  local  water  would  have  become 
thoroughly  contaminated,  thus  setting 
off  a  serious  health  hazard,  conceivably 
to  the  epidemic  stage. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  State  of  Indlcma  a  tally 
sheet  of  the  expenses  and  losses  in- 
curred during  the  February  1959  flood. 
The  totals  I  think  are  slightly  less  than 
astounding.  It  cost  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  in  expenses  and  losses — 
agricultural  and  property — a  computed 
total  of  $1,663,211.77;  of  that  total 
$567,105.46  was  spent  and  lost  in  the 
immediate  area  in  and  aroimd  west 
Terre  Haute. 

To  fight  the  floods,  not  only  local  vol- 
imteers  were  and  are  used,  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard,  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Department,  the  State  highway 
department.  State  penal  farm  labor,  the 
Civil  Defense  Department,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Indiana  State  Police,  the 
Vigo  County  Commission,  the  Terre 
Haute  Street  Department  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Reserves  were  employed.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  State  and  Federal 
vehicles  were  used  to  fight  back  the  flood- 
waters  for  a  total  of  17,833  hours. 


And  I  am  Informed  by  the  Indiana 
State  adjutant  general  that  the  $1.6 
million  total  is  very  conservative  because 
it  does  not  include  extensive  damage  to 
private  and  personal  property.  In  ad- 
dition. President  Eisenhower,  within  the 
last  2  months,  has  declared  the  general 
area  a  disaster  region  two  times  to  the 
extent  of  emergency  disaster  Federal 
fimds  totaling  $500,000. 

Note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  rather 
staggering  tally  of  expenses  and  losses 
is  only  for  the  Pebruaxy  1959  flood.  The 
February  1959  flood  has  been  preceded 
by  22  major  Wabash  River  floodings;  9 
within  the  past  12  years. 

Flood  damages  in  1913  amounted  to 
$11  million;  the  1943  flood  damage  was 
$10,660,000,  and  the  loss  of  6  lives;  the 
1950  flood  resulted  in  4  deaths  and 
damage  of  $1,662,000. 

The  1957  and  1958  agricultural  losses 
of  acreage  along  the  Wabash  tribu- 
taries, including  the  White  River, 
amounted  to  487,200  acres,  and  total 
crop  value  losses  amoimted  to 
$19,064,000. 

Indiana  highway  losses  due  to  floods 
in  1958  cost  the  coimties  and  the  State 
$602,770  in  road  repairs  and  $912,754  in 
bridge  repairs.  The  1957  State  flood  loss 
figiires  were  $502,187  for  roads  and 
$113,417  to  replace  washed  out  or 
damaged  bridges. 

All  these  figures  have  been  compiled 
by  Indiana  State  ofiOcials  and  are  a 
matter  of  published  record. 

And  now,  for  the  fifth  time  during  the 
4-months-old  year  of  1959  the  Wabash 
River  again  is  just  about  to  spill  over  its 
banks  bringing  de«th  and  destruction. 
The  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier 
newspaper  for  April  28,  1959,  just  3  days 
ago,  carried  the  headline  "Wabash 
Flooding  Again." 

The  accompanying  story  states.  In 
part: 

The  Weather  Bureau  said  the  Wabash 
should  go  about  3  feet  over  the  12-foot 
stage  at  the  city  of  Wabash  sometime 
Tuesday,  then  roll  downstream  and  gain  in 
depth. 

The  river  should  hit  6  or  6  feet  above  the 
14-foot  flooding  stage  at  Monteeuma  Friday 
and  about  3  feet  over  banktop  at  Terre  Haute 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  appalling  losses 
and  expenses,  not  to  mention  the  conse- 
quent Wabash  Valley  population  and 
economic  drainage,  must  be  arrested 
and  hopefully  stopped.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  construction  that  has  as  one 
of  its  multiple  purposes  recreation.  I 
want  flood  control  project  construction 
that  will  keep  flood-driven,  filth-laden 
waters  from  washing  away  homes, 
stores,  factories,  schools,  and  churches, 
and  driving  sincere,  honest,  hard- 
working pec^le  out  of  the  area  in  which 
they  were  bom  and  in  which  they  would 
like  to  live  and  rear  their  families. 

I  have  asked  for,  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  informed  me  they 
have  the  engineering  capabilities  to 
utilize  during  the  fiscal  year  1960,  the 
following  funds  for  already  authorized 
projects: 

West  Terre  Haute  local  protection 
project:  $30,000,  to  c(xnplete  precon- 
structlon  planning. 
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Sugar  Creek  levee:  $15,000,  to  Initiate 
preconstructlon  planning  and  bring  the 
planning  to  50  percent  of  completion. 

Wabash  River  Basin  study,  above  the 
White  River:  $40,000.  The  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1960  asks  only 
$25,000  for  this  study.  General  Person, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Army  engineers, 
tells  me  the  Corps  has  the  capability  to 
utilize  $40,000  during  fiscal  1960.  The 
additional  $15,000,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  al- 
low the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
tinue working  on  Sugar  Creek,  Wild  Cat 
Creek,  and  Big  Pine  Creek. 


Clinton  levee:  $5,000,  to  enable  the 
Army  engineers  to  restudy  the  project. 

Conover  levee,  which  is  a  Terre  Haute 
local  protection  project:  $2,000,  also  to 
enable  the  Army  engineers  to  restudy 
the  project. 

I  imderstand  that  because  the  Adams 
Levee,  Parke  County,  group's  charter  is 
expiring,  a  new  document  is  needed. 
And  since  there  is  no  Raccoon  Levee. 
Parke  County,  organization,  one  will 
have  to  be  established  under  State- 
authorized  charter.  In  the  case  of  the 
Greenfield  Bayou  levee,  the  group  must 
reorganize  because   its  current  charter 


is  not  sufficiently  inclusive.  For  these 
reasons.  I  am  making  no  money  requests 
for  the  Adams,  Raccoon,  and  Greenfield 
Bayou  levees. 

I  have,  however,  asked  the  Indiana 
Flood  Control  and  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  the  local  levee  repre- 
sentatives to  expedite  their  reorganiza- 
tional  activity. 

The  following  charts  compiled  by  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
constitute,  I  think,  self-explanatory  evi- 
dence of  the  desperate  need  for  flood 
control  construction  in  Indiana's  Sixth 
District: 


Indiana  flood  costs,  by  departments,  February  1959 
TERRE  HAUTE  AREA,  IMMEDIATE  AREA  IN  A.M>  AROU.ND  WEST  TERRF  HAt^TR 
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Total 

36.  SIO.  66 

22.021.30 

34.60 

226.  »44 

508.68 

227.833 

4.000 

3.003.73 

1.0M 

Z273.00 

a.  803 

tS7.  10&44 

BALANCE  OF  THE  WABASH  RIVER  VALLEY, 

BEGINNING  AT  CITY  OF  WABASH  A.SD  EXTENDING  SOUTH  TO  VINCE.VNE8 ' 

Man -days 
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TOO 

IX  TOO 
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.S30.00 
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TotaU 

8,006.31 

10,800.00 

275.000 

721,600 

$77,000 

2  800 

1,006,106.31 

STATEWIDE  GRAND  TOTAL 

Immediate     area     In     and 
around  We.st  Terre  Haute.. 
All  other  areas  in  i>tat« 

$25.  510.  66 
8.906.31 

$22,021.30 
10, 800. 00 

$34.60 

r226.044 
275.000 

$508.68 

$2n.<03 
?21.000 

000.433 
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$4.noo 

2,800 
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$3,803 
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34.00 
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508.68 
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1,084 

2.273.60 

3.902 
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I  See  table  below: 


Vehicles  used 

Type 

Num- 
ber 
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hours 
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do 
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Projeot 

Katlmated  ooat 

Fiscal  year  1000  engl- 

neerlng  capability  to 

utilise  funds  > 

Bemarks 

federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Constrao- 
tkm 

Active  authorlsad  projecta: 

Weet    Terre    Hauta    looal    protection 

project. 
Sugar  Creek  lavee..      .._.. 

Adams  lfvw>. 

$478,000 
366,000 

302,000 

i,8oaooo 
aeaooo 

'03,000 
MOB,  000 

$05,000 
27,000 
13,300 

270,000 
33,000 

■0,000 

$568,000 

382,000 

275,200 

Z  160, 000 

303,000 

•102,000 
0 

$3aooo 

15,000 
0 
0 
0 

6,000 
2,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

Foods  would  be  utilized  to  complete  praoonstmction  planning. 

Funds  would  be  utilized  to  Initiate  preoonstmetlon  planning 

work  and  brlntj  that  plannlna  to  50  percent  of  completion. 
Time  limit  on  existing  levee  disuict  charter  is  about  to  expire 

and  the  district  will  nave  to  be  reorganized. 
The  ezlstlnK  levee  district  will  have  to  be  reorganized  as  it  now 

encompasses  only  the  northern  half  of  the  project  area. 
Levee  district  will  have  to  be  reformed.    Original  district  charter 

has  expired. 

The  fiscal  year  1060  capabUity  is  lor  rcatody  work  ooly. 

OroenlMd  Bayoa  l«vee . 

Raoooon  Creek  levee .,..,^..^......... 

ProJeeU  deferred  far  reatodr 

Clinton  levee 

Terre   Haute   local    protec^km   project 
(Conover  levee). 

Da 

I  Flaeal  rrt  1000  capability  to  utilise  funds  baaed  on  premise  that  no  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  these  projects  during  the  remainder  of  fi.-ioal  year  \M9.  The  aniounU 
shown  have  been  determined  strictly  from  an  engineering  stand |>oint,  considering 
Micti  projeet  by  Itself  without  reffrenoe  to  our  overall  capability,  or  fiscal  considera- 
tloot.    Since  no  funds  were  indaded  In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1900 


for  any  of  these  projects,  no  fimds  can  be  utilized  in  view  of  ovevaO  budgetary  con- 
siderations. - 

>  Estimates  last  revised  in  105^ 

>  Not  available 


AiMresf  by  Hon.  Hcrauui  E.  Talmadfe 
Btfore  TeuM$»cc  Affriadtord  CouBcil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or   TENinSSKS 

Uf  THM  SKNATX  OF  THX  UNITED  8TATB3 

Wednesday.  April  8. 19S9 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  the  thoughtful  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmaock]  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Council  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  April  3,  1959.  More 
than  1,000  leading  farmers  and  business- 
men were  present  to  hear  Senator  Tal- 
MAOCB.  These  farm  leaders  were  im- 
pressed by  his  analjrsls  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem and  his  recommendations  for  a  solu- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  are  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer  In  trying  to  do  scmiething  to 
better  his  lot  will  be  Interested  in  the 
analysis  of  Senator  Talmadcb  and  will  be 
Impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
specific  program  to  present,  which  Is 
deserving  of  most  careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  happy  occasion  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  my  fellow  farmers. 

And  I  do  like  to  regard  myself  as  a  fanner 
even  though  my  principal  agricultural  pur- 
suit at  present  Is  endeavoring  to  plow  under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bo-a  T.  Benson  and 
his  farm  policies. 

It  It  a  planting  which.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  is  long  overdue. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  the  climate  for  doing  some  major 
cultivating  in  that  field  la  improving  every 
day  both  in  Washington  aiul  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  incredible  as  It  may  seem  to  thoee  un- 
familiar with  the  facta,  we  In  the  United 
Statea  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  is  the  enemy  of  the  farmer. 


Had  the  Department  of  Labor  for  1  day 
been  ae  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  or- 
ganised labor  as  the  Department  of  AgrlctU- 
ttu«  for  6  years  has  been  to  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  Mr.  Reuther  and  his  associates 
In  the  AFLr-CIO  would  have  ridden  the  Sec- 
Sftary  out  ot  Washington  on  a  raU  before 
sundown. 

For  6  years  now  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  administration  to  ruin  rather 
than  to  save  the  farmer. 

For  6  years  now  It  has  been  the  program 
of  Mr.  Benson  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttire  to  discredit  rather  than  to  help  the 
fanner. 

With  apologies  to  the  late  great  Will  Carle- 
ton,  the  farmer's  present  plight  might  weU  be 
summed  up  like  this: 

"Worm  or  beetle — drought  or  tempest— on 

a  fanner's  land  may  fall. 
Bach  Is  loaded  full  oYuln,  but  the  Benson 
farm  plan  beats  'em  all." 

Or  to  paraphrase  that  well-known  bit  of 
anonymous  farm  doggerel : 

"Some  people  tell  us  that  there  ain't  no  heU, 
But  they  never  farmed  under  Benson,  so 
how  can  they  teU?" 

Of  course,  my  friends,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  tell  you  who  earn  your  living  from 
the  soil  that  the  present  farm  program  has 
been  a  miserable  failure  and  American  agrl- 
culttire  Is  In  the  worst  mess  In  this  country's 
history. 

It  is  a  situation  which  is  reflected  in  every 
compilation  of  agricultural  statistics. 

It  Is  a  situation  which  Is  reflected  In  the 
accelerated  shift  of  population  from  farm  to 
city. 

It  is  a  situation  which  is  reflected  in  last 
year's  election  results. 

It  Is  a  situation  which  is  apparent  to  every- 
one except  Secretary  Benson  and  President 
Elsenhower. 

These  are  the  irrefutable  facts: 

Between  1962  and  19S8,  realized  net  farm 
Income  In  this  country  declined  from  914.4 
to  $13  billion  despite  substantially  increased 
Government  payments.  And,  when  the  de- 
gree of  lnflatl(»i  which  has  occurred  since 
1062  U  taken  into  account.  It  is  obvlotis  that 
realised  net  income  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased considerably  above  the  $14.4  billion 
sum  merely  to  put  farmers  back  where  they 
were  In  terms  of  ptirchaalng  power  $  years 
ago. 

Such  an  eventuality  Is  hardly  likely  under 
the  i»«eent  program,  however,  inasmuch  as 


the  Agrlcultiiral  Marketing  Sorlee  Itself 
predicts  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  10  percent 
in  realized  net  income  this  year. 

During  the  same  1962-68  period,  farm  iHt>- 
ductlon  expenses  increased  from  922.6  to 
S34.5  bUllon  and  the  spread  between  farm 
and  retail  prices  widened  by  $76  for  each 
thousand  dollars  spent  tor  farm  produce. 
The  fanner's  share  of  the  market-basket  Ao\- 
lar  dropped  from  47  to  39  cents  and  stiU  Is 
falUng. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  tor 
last  January  showed  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers at  that  time  were  10  percent  below  those 
realized  In  1047-49  while  prices  paid  by 
fanners  were  up  10  percent  tot  the  corre- 
sponding period. 

In  view  of  the  situation  evidenced  by  those 
figures  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports  that  between 
1950  and  1957  2,349,000  persons  migrated 
frcnn  the  farms  of  the  Nation  to  compete 
for  Increasingly  scarce  Jobs  in  urban  areas. 
According  to  latest  reports,  that  trend  is 
continuing. 

Those  are  the  facts  which  Mr.  Benson 
blithely  Ignores  In  Insisting  that  black  la 
white  and  falltire  Is  success. 

The  essence  of  his  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  that — and  I  am  sure  this  will 
be  news  to  you — ^farmers  in  the  United 
States  never  had  it  so  good. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  told  the  commit- 
tee in  effect  that  things  are  going  so  good  for 
the  farmer  that  unless  Congress  does  some- 
thing about  it  before  May  16  the  whole 
country  Is  going  to  pot. 

His  prescription  for  doing  something 
about  It  turned  out  to  be  a  bigger  dose  of 
Benaon  brand  stilfur  and  molasses. 

The  Secretary  can  claim  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  man  In  history  to  \ise  his 
own  falltires  as  teguments  in  favw  of  his 
policies. 

He  is  making  much  at  the  fact  that  realised 
net  farm  Income  Increased  31  percent 
during  1968. 

What  he  Is  not  mentioning  is  the  fact 
that  the  1958  total  still  is  considerably 
below  the  rate  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
he  took  office. 

He  Is  making  much  of  the  fact  that  per 
capita  farm  Income  last  ysar  topptd  tbe 
previous  high  set  in  1061. 

What  he  Is  not  mentioning  Is  the  degree 
at  inflation  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
Korean  war  and  the  fact  that  farm  income 
is  spread  among  fewer  families  now  that  his 
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rwiyiNi  ilf  Tiw  ih«i  hi  Hm  m  ihii  hi  wun 
M  m«vi  Mim  iHto  wttrid  in«i  ihiiHHili. 

Ni  li  millni  mueh  nf  Hli  etiHliHlltiH  ihnI 
hi  iMli  Mivi  thf  uhiHlotti  »t  hVuritrtHliiii 
tisn  If  CHmiPiM  WdulU  gkvi  him  «ukhoruy  l« 
ritfuii  |p|iM. 

WhAt  ni  li  not  minllonlni  li  ihi  fiiit  IhHl 
undir  iulhorlty  ilvtn  him  ilnoi  1014  hi 
AlriRdy  hM  rtdUMd  luppnrti  by  nn  HvtrAgt 
of  10  ptreinl  and.  Rt  tht  ikmi  timt,  thi 
wtMRl  lurplui  InoriMid  by  »  third  Riid  thi 
lorn  lurplui  doublid. 

Ml  la  mtklni  muoh  of  hli  eonttntlon  that 
tit  could  rtitort  tht  agrloulturRl  •oonomy 
of  thf  NKtion  If  OongrtM  would  give  him  thff 
Uwi  ha  wanta. 

What  ha  la  not  mantlonlng  la  tha  fact  that 
of  tha  SI  raoommandatlona  ha  haa  mnda  to 
Oongraaa,  48— or  mora  than  BO  pa roent— hnva 
raoalvad  fRVorabla  laglalatlva  action  nnd  that 
thoa*  5  which  wtr«  turnad  down  wara  of  a 
ralatlvaly  minor  natura. 

It  will  taka  mora  than  Mr.  Banaon'a  uaual 
ptoxu  MrmonlilnK  and  glib  plntltudaa  to 
dUoUlm  hU  rasponilblllty  for  th«  Md  altua- 
tlon  which  prcvMlU  In  Amarlcan  agriculture 
today. 

Hia  oontantlon  that  ha  ahould  not  ba  hald 
accountable  for  the  mesa  ha  haa  nuida  solely 
bacauaa  Congress  haa  not  given  him  every- 
thing for  which  he  aalced  la  about  aa  plaual- 
ble  aa  hla  claim  that  ha  did  American  farm- 
era  a  big  favor  by  cutting  parity  prloea  by 
1300  million  in  January. 

With  Mr.  Benson  having  hla  way,  tha  farm- 
ara  of  America  would  ba  better  off  aeeklng 
their  living  at  the  dice  tablea  of  Laa  Vegaa. 

After  all,  even  a  crapshooter  wlna  aome- 
tlme,  which  is  more  than  one  can  say  for  the 
chancea  of  the  American  farmer  under  tha 
Benaon  farm  program. 

The  Benaon  program  haa  depreaaed  farm 
prices  below  the  subsistence  level. 

The  Benson  program  haa  forced  farmers 
to  abandon  their  forms. 

The  Benson  program  haa  stimulated  arti- 
ficially high  prices  for  consumer  gooda. 

The  Benaon  program  haa  generated  un- 
manageable Burpluees  of  farm  commodltlea. 

The  Benson  program  has  robbed  the  United 
States  of  Its  world  markets. 

The  Benson  program  has  resulted  in  a 
farm  depression  which,  aa  we  aaw  in  laat 
year'a  recession,  is  making  itself  felt  in  all 
other  segments  of  our  national  economy. 

CXir  experience  haa  proved  conclusively 
that  reduced  acreage,  reduced  prices,  and 
rising  costs  lead  only  to  reducing  farm  in- 
come to  a  disaster  level.  It  has  shown  be- 
yond contradiction  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
reduce  production  by  reducing  prices,  to  con- 
trol production  by  reducing  acreage,  or  to 
bring  supply  Into  line  with  demand  through 
research,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
supplies. 

An  openminded  appraisal  of  all  the  facts 
affords  no  other  conclusion  but  that  we  In 
the  United  States  have  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  essential  to  the  future  welfare 
not  only  of  the  farmer,  but  also  of  the  tax- 
paying  consumer,  that  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach be  underUken  to  aolve  the  Nation's 
farm  problems. 

Both  the  farmers  and  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  have  repudiated  the  ruinous 
policies  of  Secretary  Benaon  at  the  polls,  and 
they  have  given  Congraaa  a  mandate  to  write 
a  bold,  new  law  which  will  give  farmers  the 
protecUon  they  have  been  denied  for  the 
paat  8  years  without  placing  an  intolerable 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

The  farmer  wanu  to  be  returned  to  a  free- 
enterprise  economy,  with  protection  equlva- 
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Tu  iirm  R  NRllMlii  RNd  HirmNHiht  aniui 
lloH  to  Hur  mtHtiiiHtiCAl  ttriiMlamH  wii  nra  ro* 
ing  to  have  lit  Uhint  Ity  mic  itiUlaliM  mid 
tnkii  ntlvniilaia  at  tha  laaauha  wi  havi  liRritad 
al  so  graat  aoat. 

Wa  ara  gnlng  in  have  to  diaonrd  (•omptataly 
tha  praiiht  patchwork  nt  dlaprHlllad  farm 
laws,  start  all  over  ngain,  nitd  write  an  an< 
tlraly  naw  program  which  will  gat  away  from 
the  oompuundsd  fnlluros  nnd  the  stereotyped 
ooncepts  of  the  pnst, 

My  long  and  arrlnua  study  of  thia  matter 
haa  convlnoad  n>e  thnt  such  a  program  must 
have  three  fundnmentnl  objective*, 

rirat,  It  muat  let  tha  farmer  farm, 

Baoond.  It  must  guarantee  the  farmer  hla 
proportionate  ahare  of  the  national  purchas- 
ing power. 

And,  third,  it  muat  put  Amarlcan  agricul- 
tural commodltlea  back  on  tha  world  mar- 
kets at  competitive  prices. 

Those  objectives  can  never  be  achieved 
until  the  Federal  Government  is  removed 
from  the  buslnesa  of  buying,  storing,  trana- 
porting,  and  selling  agricultural  commodi- 
ties— which  It  is  now  doing  at  a  yearly  cost 
of  II  037  billion  to  the  American  taxpayers — 
and  the  responsibility  for  marketing  farm 
produce  Is  returned  to  the  farmer  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  where  it  belongs. 

Those  objectives  can  be  achieved  only  by 
freeing  the  farmer  to  plant  and  sell  his  crops 
as  he  sees  nt  and  by  limiting  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  agriculture  to  pay- 
ing the  farmer  the  difference  between  the 
prices  he  receives  for  commodities  sold  frr 
consumption  In  this  country  and  100  percent 
of  parity. 

Those  objectives  are  encompassed  in  the 
Talmadge  farm  plan  which  I  ffrst  Introduced 
during  the  3d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
and  which  I  reintroduced  with  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  of 
South  Carolina,  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  present  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  response 
which  my  bill  has  received  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  encourages  me  to  believe  that 
such  an  approach  has  widespread  appeal  not 
only  among  farmers  but  also  among  the 
general  public. 

While  I  would  not  say  it  can  be  enacted 
this  year  or  next,  I  will  make  the  prediction 
that  when  a  new  farm  program  Is  passed — 
and.  if  not  before,  one  certainly  will  be  after 
we  install  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House  In 
1961— It  will  be  along  the  lines  of  the  meas- 
ure I  have  proposed. 

The  Talmadge  farm  plan  Is  exceedingly 
simple  and  can  be  understood  by  even  the 
layman  without  the  necessity  of  consulting 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  or  a  certlffed  public 
accountant. 

It  h.is  Ave  major  points,  as  follows: 

First,  It  would  eliminate  all  acreage  con- 
trols and  Government  loans. 

Second,  It  would  assign  each  farmer  grow- 
ing basic  commodities  a  domestic  produc- 
tion quota  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  unit 
measurements — pounds,  bushels.  bales, 
etc. — which  would  be  the  same  percentage  of 
the  national  consumption  of  basic  commod- 
ities that  the  farmer's  average  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  preceding  S  years  bears  to 
the  total  national  average  production  for  the 
same  period. 

Third,  it  would  guarantee  and  pay  to  each 
farmer  a  sales  price  support  of  the  difference 
between  the  price  he  receives  for  his  domes- 
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Aa  Nil  iRnmhll  nf  htiw  II  WdUIH  Work.  Ill'l 
taiia  tlia  tiHsa  i«r  nm  avat-nga  t<M(iitti  farmar 
Whit  How  hna  a  B'nfra  nlloimatil  oh  whifh  ha 
ghiWN  it^  iMiM  nr  (•iition  N  fpiKt  Uiuiar  tha 
TnihiNilHii  fitfitiolrt,  hiN  iloittMlic  qilnU  Wii\ild 
ba  about  BMm  bitlas  which,  whan  sold  at  cur* 
rani  pricaa,  wi>uia  aitliila  him  lo  a  liompanaR* 
tnry  imymaiii  of  Itos  owr  and  above  tha  1811 
ha  would  raralva  in  tha  mnrkai  pUra.  Thoaa 
amouiita  would  ba  In  additlun  to  hla  inonma 
from  the  suia  of  whatever  adUlilonal  cotton 
ha  might  grow  in  eRceaa  of  his  quota  to  sell 
on  the  open  market. 

^or  cotton  the  Talmadge  plan  auppnrt 
price  would  be  40  cants  a  pound  compnred 
with  the  present  market  price  of  around  SO 
cents  and  the  81  percent  of  parity  aupport 
price  of  33.4  centa, 

The  actual  amount  of  the  compensatory 
payment  to  the  Individual  farmer  would  de- 
pend upon  the  prevailing  market  price.  If 
the  market  price  went  down  the  cumpenaa- 
tory  payment  would  go  up  and  vice  versa. 
The  farmer  thereby  would  have  the  ftrm  as- 
surance of  a  100  percent  of  parity  price  on 
his  domestic  production  quota  regardleaa  of 
the  level  of  the  market  price. 

The  coet  of  my  plan  would  depend  upon  the 
resulting  free  market  price  levels  of  the 
basic  commodities,  but  in  any  event  would 
l>e  considerably  leas  than  that  of  the  pres- 
ent program.  It  likely  would  vary  between 
II. S  and  aas  billion  and  the  agricultural  ex- 
perts of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  estimate  Its  poten- 
tial saving  to  the  taxpayer  at  between  13  and 
13  billion  a  year. 

While  coating  leea.  It  would  put  perhape 
aa  much  aa  II  billion  a  year  mora  In  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers.  As  paradoxical  aa 
that  might  seem.  It  would  be  the  case  be- 
cause the  high  costs  of  administering  the 
present  bureaucratic  program  would  be  con- 
Biderably  reduced.  For  Instance,  one  of  the 
cosu  which  would  be  ended  would  be  the 
billion  dollars  a  year  now  being  spent  to 
handle  surplus  agricultural  commodltlea. 

Furthermore,  whatever  lu  ultimate  coat 
might  prove  to  be.  the  Talmadge  farm  plan 
would  aasure  that  every  "farm  program  dol- 
lar went  Into  the  pockeu  of  the  American 
farmers  which  decidedly  is  not  the  caae  at 
the  present  time. 

With  particular  reference  to  cotton,  under 
my  bin  American  textile  mills  would  get  an 
even  break  with  their  foreign  competitors 
who  can  now  buy  subsidized  American  cot- 
ton $35  to  $40  a  bale  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  purchased  in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  the  underlying  philoeophy 
of  the  approach  I  have  proposed  is  to  sub- 
sidize Americans  instead  of  foreigners. 

While  I  will  match  my  humanitarian  im- 
pulses with  those  of  anyone,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In— nor  do  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  In— global  philanthropy  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  United  States. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  nnancial 
considerations  are  the  intangible  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  free  enterprise  farm  pro- 
gram bolstered  by  compensatory  payments. 

Such  an  approach  is  extremely  simple  and 
would  take  the  redtnpe  out  of  the  farm 
program. 

Such  an  approach  would  eliminate  the 
regimentation  and  dicutlon  Imposed  by 
acreage  controls. 

Such  an  approach  would  let  tha  farmer 
plant  what  he  wants  and  aell  it  as  he  pleaHes. 

Such  an  approach  would  take  the  Fed«r.<\l 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  buying. 
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HUHh  RM  8|i|tp«M«h  WMuid  iHd  Ihi  knumtii 
iRtiuH  uf  Ihi  hRliohRl  Um  luriilui  whiin 
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iuph  an  approach  wnuld  milli  Ihi  ni* 
ilnnal  farm  prttfram  an  Nlimabli  buditl 
itam  whiih  would  rimiin  NiRilvily  itibli 
evar  tha  yiata, 

■uoh  an  approaoh  would  mMin  lowtr  prion 
to  both  tha  eonaumar  and  Induatry  and 
would  put  Amarlcan  agricultural  produota. 
both  raw  and  procamd.  baek  on  tni  world 
market  at  competitive  prtoae. 

■uch  an  approaoh  would  glva  tha  farmer 
protection  aaulvalant  to  labor'a  minimum 
wage  and  right  to  collective  bargaining  and 
Induatry'a  urlff  and  Oovernment  oonuaou 
and  aubaldlaa. 

■uoh  an  approach  would  take  the  reallatlc 
view  that  the  only  Justification  for  a  farm 
program  Is  to  Increase  the  income  of  farmers 
and  would  aaek  to  do  that  by  going  In  tbi 
front,  inauad  of  the  back.  door. 

Such  an  approach  would  mark  a  new  and 
freah  start  which  would  release  agriculture 
from  tha  bonda  of  paat  mlatakaa  and  relieve 
the  Nation 'a  economy  of  the  burdens  of 
abortive  farm  laws. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  we 
ahould  make  agriculture  entirely  free  and 
have  no  farm  program  at  all.  I  do  not  share 
that  viewpoint. 

While  I  am  enough  of  a  Jefferaonian  Demo- 
crat to  believe  that  we  would  all  be  better 
off  If  our  entire  economy  were  freed  and 
allowed  to  eeek  Its  own  level.  I  am  also,  by 
the  same  token,  enough  of  a  reallat  to  know 
that,  with  virtually  every  other  aegment  of 
the  Nation  "a  economy  protected  by  law,  the 
farmer  cannot  be  left  as  the  only  person 
without  a  legislative  guarantee  of  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  national  Income. 

If  the  farmer  la  to  ahare  In  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  country — If  he 
Is  to  own  an  automobile,  eend  his  children 
to  school,  and  give  his  family  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living— It  la  eaaentlal  that  a  new 
farm  program  be  devlaad  whldi  will  give  him 
that  assurance. 

The  American  standard  of  living  Is  the 
highest  In  the  world  and  to  deny  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  legislative  protection  In  the  en- 
joyment of  it  would  amount  to  putting  him 
Into  direct  competition  with  farmers  in  coun- 
tries where  living  standards  are  minute  frac- 
tions of  oxir  own  and  to  make  of  him  a  vir- 
tual peon  In  a  land  of  plenty. 

While  I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that 
my  Idea  offers  a  complete  solution  to  all  the 
Nation's  farm  problems.  I  do  sincerely  believe 
that  It  affords  a  basis  upon  which  agreement 
on  a  new  national  farm  program  can  be 
reached.  And  I  am  now  working  toward  that 
end  with  several  of  my  Uko-mlnded  col- 
leagues in  an  effort  to  perfect  my  bill  so  aa 
to  give  It  the  broadest  possible  baae  of  sup- 
port among  all  commodity  groupa. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  have  an  omni- 
bus bill  ready  for  consideration  in  the  not 
too  dlatant  futura. 

Perhaps  tha  moet  dlflleult  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  wrestling  Is  what 
to  do  about  the  $8-bllllon-plus  aurplua 
which  Mr.  Benaon  has  accumxilated. 

My  own  Idea  U  that  a  four-way  dUpoaal 
program  ahould  be  undertaken. 

The  first  atep  would  t>e  to  have  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  determine  what  por- 
tion of  the  aurplua  la  needed  aa  a  national 
atrateglc  reaerve  and  make  imn^edlata  reoom- 
mendations  to  Congress  for  setting  aalde  and 
preeervlng  tbat  amount  of  food  and  fiber  for 
emergency  use. 
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malndir  of  ihi  lurplui  In  ihi  farm  program 
imtr. 

Thi  Aral  thrn  mpi  ari  Mlf^iNpUnRiory 
and  tha  fourth  would  ba  Rooompllahid  in 
thla  way  i 

Any  farmer  ao  alaotlng  eould.  by  airMlnf 
to  put  into  ooniirvRtlon  praetloM  withotit 
payment  the  amount  of  land  on  which  ba 
would  grow  hla  domaatlo  production  quota, 
raoalva  for  aala  on  thi  opon  market  at  what- 
ever price  It  would  bring  tha  equivalent  of 
hla  quota  from  Oovernment  aurpltu  atocka. 

Mo  oompanaatory  paymanta  would  bi  paid 
on  auch  aalaa  aa  tha  farmer  would  have,  In 
effect,  received  aa  payment  in  eliminating  the 
coat  of  growing  hla  ahara  of  tha  domaatlo 
market. 

Under  auch  an  arrangement  existing  com- 
modities would  be  substituted  unit  for  unit 
for  assigned  quotas  which  would  aaaura 
agalnat  dlaruptlon  of  normal  trade  ohannala. 
In  addition,  farmara  electing  the  option 
would  still  be  free  to  grow  aa  muoh  of  any 
commodity  aa  they  dealred  for  nonaupported 
aalea  on  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Benson  haa  aeen  fit  In  recent  apeechaa 
to  call  the  Talmadge  farm  plan  "a  long  atep 
toward  a  fully  eoclallaed  agriculture."  and  to 
maintain  that  ite  propoaal  has  joined  tha 
Isaue  of  "Goverment  control  versiu  freedom." 

To  the  former  aaaertlon  I  would  reply  that 
Mr.  Benson  either  Is  totally  Ignorant  of  tha 
provisions  of  the  Talmadge  farm  plan  or  he 
waa  looking  In  the  mirror  at  hla  own  pro- 
gram whan  he  coined  hla  deacrlptlon. 

To  the  latter  claim  I  would  aay  that  It  Is 
true  that  the  issue  haa  been  Joined  but  that 
the  rolee  are  the  rtTtraa  of  what  ha  would 
have  them  be. 

My  recollection  of  elementary  eoonomlca  la 
that  socialism  Is  synonymous  with  national- 
ization or  government  ownership  and  control. 

Now  I  uk  you  would  American  agrlculttire 
be  more  natlonallwd  under  my  plan  whereby 
the  fanner  could  plant  what  he  pleaeee  and 
be  held  reeponslble  for  eelllng  what  he  grows 
or  under  Mr.  Benaon'a  plan  whereby  tha 
Government  tells  the  farmer  how  much  he 
can  grow  and  then  buys,  stores,  transports, 
and  sells  It  for  him? 

My  knowledge  of  the  present  farm  program 
which  stems  from  my  own  experience  as  a 
farmer  operating  under  It  Is  that  Its  basis 
Is  drastic  and  ever-constrlctlng  acreage 
controls. 

Now  I  ask  you  would  the  American  farmer 
have  more  freedom  under  my  plan  whereby 
the  farmer  would  be  free  to  decide  for  hlm- 
eelf  what  and  how  much  he  would  grow  or 
under  Mr.  Benson's  plan  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment puu  strict  limits  on  his  planting 
and  subjects  him  to  stiff  penaltlea  for  falling 
to  comply  with  them? 

I  think  the  anawer  la  obvloua  from  the 
obaervatlon  that  under  tha  Talmadge  farm 
plan  Stanley  Yankua,  Jr.,  the  Michigan  poul- 
try farmer  who  has  been  put  out  of  buslnees 
by  Mr.  Benson's  regulatlona,  would  not  find 
it  neoeeaary  to  emigrate  to  Australia  to  find 
enough  freedom  to  run  bla  farm  aa  he  wanU 
to  run  It. 

Mr,  Benaon  In  his  statements  and  letters 
to  nevrspapera  has  sought  to  label  my  pro- 
poaal a  Brannan  plan. 

Such  a  label  U  not  aupported  by  the  facta 
of  the  matter. 

The  otUy  point  of  eimllarlty  between  the 
Talmadge  and  the  Brannan  plans  la  the  oom- 
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lo  whom  MlRyiMg  poiitipa  ii  mora  imtitriaAl 
than  Mihlhi  le  Mrvi  ihi  bNt  Initrtiti  bf 
thi  farmiri  of  Amirlia, 

Thi  moil  UminiRbli  isiMti  of  ihi  pruMtl 
national  affrliultur»l  dllimma  la  thai  It  U 
tha  and  preduit  of  partUan  potltloi. 

Thi  wilfara  of  our  fanBon  and  thi  pro> 
taotlon  and  pnaorvattoa  oC  our  national 
economy  an  abovi  any  portonal  oonfldira- 
tlona.  They  demand  that  wa  eoaaa  playing 
polltloa  with  tha  farm  probtta  and  aet  in 
untaon  to  roatora  to  tha  faroMr  hU  fraodom 
and  hla  rightful  plaoa  in  tha  Natlon'a  aoo- 
nomlo  pletxuv. 

Aa  Oolumnlat  Joaaph  Alaop  rtoantly 
pointed  out  with  groat  aafaeity  tba  proaant 
altuatlon  haa  "aorely  endanforad"  Amarlca'a 
graat  aaoot  of  an  "Indapondant  farmlnf  pop- 
ulaUon,"  Ba  daelarod  with  groat  truth  that 
"aoclally,  blologloaUy,  hlatorioaUy,  thu  la  a 
name  weU  worth  national  Inveetment." 

The  aanda  of  hlatory  ara  llttarad  with  tha 
wracka  of  olvlUcatlona  and  natlona  which 
perUhed  aa  the  reeult  of  dlaalpatlng  and 
destroying  their  Independent  farming  popu- 
lations. 

The  vitality  of  any  people  atema  from  the 
aoll  and  It  U  an  inexorable  law  of  nature 
that  it  withers  and  dlee  when  lU  rooU  are 
transplanted  to  a  whoUy-urban  culture. 

There  la  aomethlng  about  tha  tilling  of  the 
aoll  which  nurturea  in  tha  human  breaat  an 
apprecUtlon  of  the  true  purpoee  of  man'a 
exlatenoe  which  cannot  be  inatUled  through 
any  other  pursuit. 

Aa  Thomaa  Jetfaraon  put  It:  "Thoae  who 
labor  In  the  earth  are  the  choeen  people  of 
God  •  •  •  whoee  breaata  Be  has  made  Bla 
peculiar  depoait  for  aubatantlal  and  genu- 
ine vUrtue." 

The  worat  fate  which  oould  befall  our 
country  would  be  for  urban  Americana  to 
loee  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  preeent  and 
their  future  are  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vital  and  procreeaive  agricul- 
ture. 

The  day  we  allow  ouraelvea  to  be  deceived 
by  demagogic  appeala  Into  believing  that  the 
American  fanner  Is  an  economic  liability  will 
be  the  day  which  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  our  great  Nation. 

Americans  mviat  look  beyond  their  own 
selfish  personal  intereata  and  recogniae  the 
great  truth  uttered  by  Daniel  Webster  when 
he  declared: 

"Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  Is  the  most  Important  labor  of 
man.  When  tillage  tMglns,  other  arts  fol- 
low. The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  found- 
ers of  civilization." 

That  is  why  we  must  look  to  our  farms  aa 
the  only  aource  of  a  posterity  which  cher- 
Ishee  Its  heriuge  of  freedom  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  its  preeervatlon. 

That  ia  why  we  miut  do  whatever  la  neeea- 
aary  to  auatain  our  farms  aa  the  roota  of  our 
great  American  oiviUaatlcm. 

That  U  why  we  muat  Inaiat  that  Oongraaa 
act  immediately  and  deoialvely  to  wriu  and 
enact  a  workable  and  produotive  farm  pro- 
gram which  will  aaaure  for  all  time  to  come 
that  thoae  roota  will  oontlnue  to  novuiah  and 
replenish  the  life's  blood  of  our  Nation. 

Toward  that  end  X  have  dedicated  my 
every  effort. 

Toward  that  end  I  beg  yotxr  advice,  help 
and  support. 

I  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

aw   ItASaACHTTSnTS 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  8. 1959 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  April  5,  1959.  there 
was  launched  at  the  Quincy  Adams 
Yacht  Yards  at  Quincy,  Mass..  one  of  the 
most  remsu'kable  vessels  ever  to  take  the 
water.  She  is  called  Sea  Diver  and  is 
the  first  boat  built  from  the  keel  up  es- 
pecially for  use  in  underwater  explora- 
tion of  historical  sites.  Her  owner  is 
the  famous  inventor  of  the  Link  trainer, 
Edwin  A.  Link,  president  of  the  General 
Precision  Equlixnent  Corp.  He  gave  the 
vessel  his  personal  supervision  and  built 
into  it  special  equipment,  some  of  which 
he  invented  hiniself. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  pres- 
ent when  Sea  Diver  slid  down  the  ways. 
She  is  not  a  yacht  but  a  work  boat  con- 
structed for  serious  scientific  purposes. 

Made  of  heavy  steel,  with  the  care 
typical  of  New  England  craftsmen,  she  is 
91  feet  long,  with  a  20-foot  beam,  and  will 
draw  about  6  feet.  There  is  ample  ac- 
commodation for  14.  Her  cruising  range, 
without  refueling,  will  be  more  than  7.000 
miles.  She  is  powered  by  two  diesel 
engines  and  there  are  two  other  diesel 
engines  to  operate  the  special  equipment. 
She  has  radar,  sonar,  and  loran  for  nav- 
igation. She  has  an  underwater  view- 
ing compartment,  a  bay  at  the  stem 
from  which  divers  can  descend,  a  device 
called  an  air  lift  which  can  suck  sand 
from  the  botUun  of  a  harbor  so  that  the 
sand  can  be  strained  through  a  sieve 
to  recover  small  objects  and  a  crane 
capable  of  lifting  6  tons.  In  addition,  she 
has  a  water  Jet  which  can  be  used  for 
excavation  under  water  or  on  land. 

Mr.  Link  and  his  wife.  Marion,  already 
have  made  extensive  and  fruitful  ex- 
plorations off  the  Florida  Keys  and  in 
the  Caribbean.  One  of  their  achiieve- 
ments  was  the  discovery  of  a  15th  cen- 
tury anchor,  possibly  the  anchor  of  Co- 
lumbus' flag  ship,  the  Santa  Maria. 
Mis.  Link  has  told  the  story  of  their 
earlier  explorations  in  a  book  recently 
published  by  Rinehart  &  Co..  appropri- 
ately entitled  "Sea  Diver,"  the  name  of 
an  earlier  and  smaller  boat  which  they 
used  in  their  rd ventures.  She  is  do- 
nating her  royalties  toward  the  operat- 
ing expcinses  of  new  expeditions. 

The  new  Sea  Diver,  which  I  saw 
launched,  soon  will  depart  on  a  shake- 
down cruise  to  the  Caribbean  and  will 
be  used  in  the  exploration  of  the  sunken 
city  of  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  National  CJeographic  Society. 
Port  Royal  suddenly  vanished  under  the 
water  em  the  result  of  an  earthquake 
in  1692.  In  1958  the  Links  did  some  in- 
vestigation there  and  now.  with  ttie  new 
boat  and  equipment,  will  carry  on  a 
more  thorough  exploration. 

It  Is  possible  that  they  will  make  a 
further  contribution  to  history. 

Upon  leaving  Port  Royal.  Mr.  Link  has 
told  me,  he  intends  to  take  Sea  Diver, 


under  her  own  power,  to  the  coast  of 
Israel,  there  to  explore  the  sunken  har- 
bor of  Caesarea.  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  America-Israel  Society,  an  educa- 
tional organization  of  which  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  founders  and  sponsors 
and  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Wlllard  Hotel,  here  in  Washington. 

Caesarea  was  the  favorite  city  of  King 
Herod  the  Great  and  the  port  from 
which  St.  Paul  sailed  on  his  mission. 
The  Links  made  a  preliminary  survey 
there  in  1957,  using  light  diving  equip- 
ment. They  were  inspired  to  do  so  by 
the  fact  that  fishermen  had  been  bring- 
ing up  in  their  trawls  along  the  coast, 
jugs,  known  as  amphorae,  dating  back 
more  than  1,500  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  found  evidence  that  ob- 
jects of  great  interest  to  archeologists 
lie  buried  in  the  sand  beneath  the  har- 
bor waters. 

I  am  proud  that  a  shipyard  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  chosen  for 
the  construction  of  this  unique  vessel 
to  be  used  in  the  cause  of  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me, 
too,  that  Sea  Diver,  in  exploring  the  his- 
toric past,  hitherto  hidden  from  us  by 
the  waters  of  the  seas,  will  demonstrate, 
wherever  she  goes,  the  interest  that  we 
Americans  take  in  peaceful  pursuits 
and  thus  will  make  a  contribution  to 
good  will  and  better  understanding 
wherever  she  may  drop  anchor. 

The  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  is 
owned  and  operated  by  its  president, 
Edward  D.  Whiting,  363  Adams  Street, 
Milton.  Mass.  Mr.  Whiting  has  over  35 
years  in  boat  building.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Lawley  Ship  Yards 
where  he  directed  the  boat  building  pro- 
gram for  many  years  and  has  served  as 
president  of  the  George  Lawley  Ship 
Yard-  Edward  Whitmg  is  owner  and 
president  of  the  Nevins  Yacht  Yard. 
City  Island.  N.Y.,  and  is  also  owner  of 
the  Quincy  Adams  Marine  Sales.  Inc. 

Born  In  South  Boston.  Mass.,  Edward 
Whiting  has  spent  an  entire  life  time 
amongst  those  who  paiticipate  in  yacht- 
ing and  boating  in  the  South  Boston  arid 
Dorchester  coastal  area. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  proud  of  Ed- 
ward Whiting  and  his  many  accom- 
plishments. 

A  great  future  can  be  predicted  for 
the  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard. 


USO— The  Warmth  of  America  \n  the 
Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1959 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  I»resident,  it  was 
my  privilege  this  morning  to  listen  to 
one  of  the  finest  talks  I  have  heard  In 
Washington.  It  was  by  our  friend  and 
associate,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  .  The  occasion  was 
a  breakfast  of  the  United  Service  Organi- 
zation's National  CouncU.    There  were 


present  75  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  There  were  in  attendance  600 
members  of  the  USO  advisory  group, 
representing  every  State  in  the  Union! 
They  were  here  for  a  2-day  visit.  Aa 
Senators  know,  the  USO — United  Serv- 
ice Organization — has  in  its  membership 
representatives  of  all  religious  groups, 
business,  and  labrr— in  fact,  it  is  a  cross- 
section  of  America  dedicated  to  selling 
service,  in  Its  broadest  interpretation. 

The  meeting  started  with  a  talk  by 
Harvey  S.  Firestone.  Jr..  USO  chairman. 
It  was  following  his  remarks  that  tlM 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 1  gave  us  a  most  Illuminating  and 

inspirational  talk  on  the  subject.  'USO 

the  Warmth  of  America  in  the  Cold 
War."  The  Senator's  address  gave  a 
picture  of  the  world  today— the  chal- 
lenges which  face  us  and  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  fine  address  be  printed  In 
the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Waucth  or  AxnicA  m  th«  Colo  Wa« 
(Address   by   Senator   Jcnittnos    Randolph. 

Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  to  tbt  United 

Service     Organizations     National     CouncU 

hometown  breakfast.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

Washington,  D.C..  AprU  8.  1959) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  board  of 
governors,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  na- 
tional councU,  and  gucsta.  one*  again  we 
meet  to  applaud  and  appraise  the  work  of 
the  USO  In  servicing  the  nee<lB  of  the  young 
men  and  wonoen  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  have  been  asked  to  dlacusa  the  topic  of 
"The  Warmth  ol  America  In  the  Cold  War," 
a  subject  that  admlU  of  wide  latitude,  to 
say  the  least.  However  broad  the  tltie  as- 
signed. It  bespeaks  a  particular  aspect  of  th« 
work  of  the  USO  and  of  the  national  char- 
acter of  America  which  Is  of  central  concern 
to  all  of  us;  It  Indicates  the  role  of  com- 
passion and  understanding  which  lies  at  ths 
heart  of  so  much  of  our  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Individual  affiliated  agencies.  It  chal- 
lenges also  the  need  for  our  extending  thess 
qualities  throughout  the  range  of  our  na- 
Uonal  affairs — a  point  to  which  I  aiiaU  return 
In  more  detail  later. 

This  month,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  me- 
morialize the  18th  year  of  the  USO — a  year 
heavy  with  symbolic  Import.  For  this  Is  the 
year  when  the  young  men  who  were  born — 
as  was  the  United  Service  Organlaatlona — In 
1941  first  become  subject  to  mUltary  con- 
scription. 

These  young  men,  and  we  ourselves,  facs 
a  radically  different  world  f^m  that  of  1941. 
In  that  year  American  troops  were  stationed 
only  on  American  soil  and  American  Terri- 
torial possessions,  guarding  our  national  se- 
curity by  means  which  were  determined 
largely  by  18th-century  condlUons  of  war- 
fare and  by  Admiral  Mahan's  concept  of 
naval  power. 

Today  our  national  security  is  intimately 
involved  with  that  of  every  naUon  of  the 
free  world,  a  security  cemented  by  alliances 
with  other  nations  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  In  Western  Europe,  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  In  southeastern  Asia.  Ameri- 
can troops  have  followed  these  alliances  as 
guarantors  of  our  national  commitment  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world,  from  the 
wastes  of  the  Arctic  to  ths  sands  of  Arabia, 
from  Korea  to  Koblena. 

To  a  limited  extent  only  Is  this  a  world 
of  our  own  making — and  even  less  so  Is  It  one 
of  our  own  choosing.  But  this  is  the  world 
we  have  and  must  abide  with  for  an  inde- 
terminate future. 
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Until  the  ttim  of  the  century  the  world  was 
ruled  largely  by  13  empires.  Th*;  First  World 
War  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  German,  Aus- 
trian, Turkish,  and  Russian  Empires.  By  1956 
most  of  the  remainder  had  been  dissolved — 
with  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Em- 
pires eroding  under  the  resiugent  tide  of 
colonial  nationalism. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  21  new 
sovereign  nations  have  come  into  being;  so 
also  has  a  new  kind  of  imperialism — that  of 
the  aggressive  and  militant  Sov.et-Sino  Axis, 
animated  by  the  dynamism  of  a  new  religion 
of  the  state.  This  new  Imperialism  controls 
the  strategic  heartland  of  the  i.uraslan  land 
mass,  and — with  Its  satellite  mitlons — num- 
bers well  over  a  third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

This  Is  one  measure  of  the  change,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  that  has  taken  place  within 
less  than  two  decades.  Another,  and  cor- 
relative measure,  was  the  presence  In  Wash- 
ington last  week  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  NATO  nations — an  indication  that  the 
free  world  is  not  without  the  strength  and 
the  means  to  oppose  the  Soviet  Imperialism. 

But  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  otu'  own 
temu.  We  use  the  term  "lm|>erlall8m"  to 
apply  to  the  expansionist  deilgns  of  the 
Soviet  Union — just  as  we  used  tlie  same  word 
to  apply  to  Germany  and  Japan  of  20  years 
ago.  The  Oerman  and  Japan<«e  Imperial- 
isms, however,  were  based  u]x>n  a  racial 
mystique  of  pan-Germanism  and  pan-Aslan- 
ism,  respectively — each  developed  Inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  and  each  relying  ulti- 
mately upon  military  conquests  as  the  means 
of  expanding  its  sphere  of  influence. 

The  new  imperialism  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  neither  so  limited  In  its  appeal  to  other 
peoples  nor  In  its  means  of  expldting  this  ap- 
peal. Indeed,  military  conquest,  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  Is  only  one  means — and  not  the 
most  Important,  either — of  the  new  Soviet 
Imperialistic  design. 

The  successes  of  the  Communists  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  on  the  proptaganda 
front,  in  areas  of  economic  and  political  in- 
/  filtration,  and  in  exploiting  the  tensions  of 
colonial  nationalism  rather  than  on  the  mili- 
tary front.  There  we  have  successfully 
opposed  them,  in  Burop>e  and  In  the  Middle 
Bast. 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to 
expand  Its  strategic  military  position,  but 
it  has  also  felt  compelled  to  retreat  from 
many  of  the  advanced  positions  it  held  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  This  we  have 
failed  to  recognize  amid  the  Soviet  successes 
in  other  fields,  but  let  me  note  a  few  of 
the  areas  of  Soviet  withdrawal: 

In  Europe,  they  have  wlthdniwn  from  the 
Danish  Island  of  Bornholm.  from  the  Fin- 
nish naval  base,  and  from  the  strategically 
valuable  section  of  eastern  Austria,  while 
they  have  been  forced  also  to  accept  the  in- 
dependence of  Yugoslavia  and  a  loosening 
of  their  hold  on  Poland.  In  Asia  they  have 
given  up  their  naval  bases  in  Darien,  they 
have  withdrawn  from  Slnklang,  they  have 
ceded  their  domain  over  the  Manchurlan 
Railroad  to  China,  and  there  is  i^ven  evidence 
that  their  hold  on  Outer  Mon.jolla  may  be 
weakening. 

Thus,  although  we  have  seen  some  Soviet 
military  withdrawals  In  Europe,  and  the  ced- 
ing of  Soviet  authority  in  Asia  toChlnese 
power,  we  have  witnessed  also  the  continued 
successes  of  the  Soviet  in  other  and  equally 
important  areas.  Through  piecemeal  eco- 
nomic competition  on  a  selective  basis  the 
Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  In  gaining  an 
economic  and  political  foothold  in  many  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  In  the  Middle  East  it 
has  exploited,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, the  tensions  of  Arab  nationalism — 
falsely  appearing  there,  and  elsewhere,  as 
the  defender  of  the  very  values  which  have 
given  MM  our  strength — the  ideits  of  freedom, 
of  human  dignity   and   of   national  sover- 


eignty. Then,  too,  Russia's  recent  scientific 
and  technological  achievements  have  been 
presented  to  the  less  industrialized  nations 
as  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Soviet 
economic  system  over  that  of  a  free  society. 

This,  then,  is  the  face  of  our  adversary — 
a  resourceful,  aggressive  and  cunning  op- 
ponent— equally  capable  of  offering  the  dis- 
armlngly  open  hand  of  aid  to  Iraq  or  the 
nxalled  fist  of  conquest  to  Hungary  and 
•nbet. 

Against  the  expansion  of  this  power  we 
have  developed  our  system  of  economic  and 
military  alliances  in  Western  Europe  and 
southeastern  Asia,  the  cornerstone  of  which, 
in  each  instance,  ts  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States.  This  power  can  be  effective 
only  as  It  exUts  in  force  and  in  readiness, 
for  we  wlU  never  again  t>e  granted — as  we 
were  In  World  Wars  I  and  II — ^the  oppor- 
tunity of  2  or  3  years  in  which  to  prepare 
behind  the  shield  of  oxxr  allies.  The  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  now  the  main 
shield  of  the  free  world — not  the  French 
Infantryman  of  World  War  I,  or  the  British 
Navy  and  Royal  Air  Force  of  World  War  II . 

Tet  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces — stationed  at  the  ramparts  in  England 
and  Western  Europe,  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  in  Okinawa,  Japan,  and  Korea — 
these  young  people  are  more  than  the  sword 
and  buckle  of  freedom.  They  are  also  emis- 
saries of  the  Anaerican  culture  and  American 
character  to  the  lands  in  which  they  serve. 
And  unlike  the  system  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism, the  Ideals  of  America  cannot  be  ex- 
tended under  the  sway  of  boot  and  bayonet. 

The  extent  to  which  the  people  of  other 
lands  will  rally  to  the  American  cause  of 
freedom  is  determined  in  large  part  by  the 
image  created  by  American  service  men  and 
women  stationed  in  those  lands.  In  many 
instances  our  uniformed  youth  must  over- 
cc>me  local  hostilities — created  sometimes  by 
Communist  agents,  and  scnnetimes  by  noth- 
ing more  than  the  natural  envy  of  the  poor 
for  the  rich.  But  whatever  the  source.  Its 
most  effective  antidote  is  the  natural  gen- 
erosity and  compassion  of  the  young  people 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  For  It  is  they  who 
provide  the  living  Image — and  sometimes  the 
only  concrete  one  available  in  those  lands — 
of  the  meaning  of  American  Ideals.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  American  GI  who  shares  his 
rations  with  the  Korean  war  orphan,  or  the 
American  Army  doctors  who  help  improve 
native  health  and  sanitation  facilities  In 
Libya — wherever  they  serve,  the  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  are  ambassadors  of  the 
American  Ideal. 

Today  this  Ideal  embodies  the  concept  of 
a  world  society  which  preserves  the  values 
of  national  sovereignty  and  individual  free- 
dom— as  opposed  to  the  Soviet  ideal  of  a 
world  superstate,  with  nationalities  as  well 
as  Individuals  In  subservience  to  the  state. 
It  is  the  Ideal  of  the  commmunity  of  man, 
voluntarily  held  together  by  compassion, 
understanding  and  respect  for  individual  dif- 
ferences— as  opposed  to  the  soulless  collec- 
tivism of  the  Soviet,  held  in  thraU  by  a  secret 
police. 

The  young  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  thus  share  a  large  part  of  the  respon- 
slbUlty  for  making  this  ideal  meaningful  to 
the  people  of  other  lands.  And  in  this  task — 
as  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  know — the  USO 
shoulders  its  responsibilities  as  well.  For 
we  have  gone  well  beyond  the  coffee-and- 
doughnut  concept  of  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  educational,  cultural,  and  religlotis 
programs  of  the  USO,  in  this  country  and  in 
our  stations  abroad,  help  to  illuminate  tor 
our  service  people  the  values  of  the  culture 
they  are  defending.  In  this  respect,  the  very 
name  of  our  organissatlon — United  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.— comprised  of  people 
from  a  variety  of  religious  faiths  and  na- 
tional origins — this  very  name  symbolizes  the 


voluntary  and  generous  a8x>ect  of  the  char- 
acter  we  Identify  as  "American." 

This  national  trait  of  service  and  voluntary 
giving  is,  according  to  the  noted  historian, 
Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  one  of  the  10  contri- 
butions of  America  to  civilization.  He  finds 
it  in  America  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  other 
countries — in  our  4,000  philanthropic  foun- 
dations, in  our  contributions  to  the  Bed 
Cross,  in  our  United  Fxwd,  and  in  CARE. 
And,  he  states,  "Thanks  to  this  ingrained 
trait  of  the  national  character,  the  Govern- 
ment found  It  easy  to  mobilize  our  people 
behind  the  Marshall  plan,  a  costly  tax-sup- 
ported program  for  repairing  the  war-stricken 
economies  of  Western  E\ux)pe.  Though  these 
official  undertakings  were  in  part  designed 
to  halt  the  spread  of  communism,  they  arose 
from  deeper  s^Hlngs  of  human  eompcwsion 
and  have  no  parallel  in  history." 

This  Is  a  large  part,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  warmth  of  America. 
But  this  is  not  aU.  We  must  extend  this 
spirit  of  warmth  and  compassion  into  more 
than  just  the  areas  of  national  good  will  and 
generosity  with  otir  own  material  bounty — 
imp<»tant  as  these  are. 

For  the  crisis  our  Nation  faces  today  en- 
compasses the  entire  domain  of  our  feel- 
ings, our  win,  and  our  intelligence.  It  is  a 
crisis  in  the  h\unan  spirit — a  crisis  which 
chaUenges  our  capacity  to  know,  and  to  feel 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  come  to  one  of 
the  great  watersheds  of  history.  As  with 
every  such  place  in  man's  long  travail  out 
of  barbarism,  it  is  a  moment  of  danger  as 
well  as  opportunity — and  a  moment  of 
choice.  This  time  the  choice  may  be  between 
a  planetary  holocaust  or  working  toward  a 
new  plateau  of  clvUlzatlon.  We  have  the 
technical  means  for  either,  but  do  we  have 
the  human  means — the  imagination,  the 
compassion,  and  the  will  to  make  the  right 
choice? 

While  history  shows  many  instances  of 
noble  causes  overwhelmed  by  the  brute  forces 
of  evil — man  has  more  frequently  brought 
on  his  own  defeat  by  failure  to  pursue  the 
right  than  by  the  active  forces  of  evil.  We 
are  no  exception.  We  have  received  no  di- 
vine dispensation  from  our  own  limitations 
and  frailties;  It  is  not  written  in  the  stars 
nor  in  the  flights  of  birds  that  our  national 
will  Is  to   prevail. 

Tet,  we  may  say  with  assurance  that  the 
image  of  the  United  States  which  we  present 
abroad  can  be  no  stronger  than  that  which 
we  show  to  ourselves.  Thus,  we  must  answer 
for  ourselves  the  question  of  whether  the 
warmth  of  America  is  borne  of  our  genuine 
commitment  to  the  values  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, or  whether  it  is  in  large  part  merely 
the  expression  of  exuberance  in  our  na- 
tional wealth.  The  issue  presented  is 
whether — as  Individual  men  and  women, 
and  as  a  free  society — we  can  once  again  gen- 
erate as  strong  a  ftdth  in  the  values  of  a 
free  society  as  In  the  material  fruits  of  a 
free  economy,  and  without  confusing  the 
identity  of  either. 

Ours  is  the  flrst  civilization  in  history 
which  has  developed  the  means  of  eliminat- 
ing poverty  among  all  its  members.  For  the 
first  time  in  humanity's  ageless  struggle  with 
natiire  we  find  at  hand  the  means  to  release 
men  from  the  iron  chain  of  circumstance — 
from  the  pain  and  hunger  which  have  been 
their  daily  lot. 

The  choice  is  ours  to  make,  namely,  either 
to  use  our  national  good  fortune  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  faith  of  man,  to  expand 
the  ideal  of  brotherhood,  and  to  extend  our 
vision  of  the  truth^-or  to  continue  with  our 
present  preoccupation  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  submit  to  a  cult  of  mediocrity,  and 
abide  imder  the  tyranny  of  otu:  own  selfish 
concerns  and  nairow  nationalism. 

Perhaps  the  latter  seems  a  harsh  and  un- 
fair description  of  our  present  national  at- 
titudes.   This  is  a  conclusion  one  may  draw 
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when  h«  ha«n  tli*  eottkCant  boast  at  our  In- 
creasing groM  national  product — without 
ever  the  question  of  "For  whst?" — when  we 
spend  910  billion  a  year  on  sdTertlslng  to 
oonTlnco  ourselves  that  we  cannot  do  with- 
out the  things  we  don't  need,  when  we  spent 
$10  billion  a  year  on  alcohol  and  $3  billion 
a  year  on  cosmetics,  the  two  together  equal 
to  our  total  expenditures — public  and  pri- 
vate— for  education?  What  other  conclu- 
sion may  one  draw,  when,  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  apiffoximately  $450  bil- 
lion, we  hear  calamitous  talk  of  national 
bankruptcy  over  the  issue  of  spending  $3.5 
billion  on  foreign  aid — less  than  1  percent 
of  our  total  product?  Is  this  the  image  of 
a  strong  society? 

More  than  100  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo 
Bmerson  stated  that  "Things  are  in  the 
saddle."  He  followed  this  comment  with 
the  obsenration  that  "A  man's  things  soon 
come  between  him  and  himself."  Now.  this 
was  no  prejudice  of  Puritan  asceticism,  but 
an  observation  on  human  bebavlor — appli- 
cable to  a  society  as  well  as  to  a  man. 

The  evidence  surrounds  us  If  we  will  but 
open  our  eyes,  for  we  have  many  unfinished 
tasks  in  our  own  society:  to  furnish  the 
conditions  of  human  dignity  to  ths  5  mil- 
lion or  so  of  our  own  families  who  live  on 
ths  squalid  edge  of  poverty— to  eliminate 
ths  conditions  of  urban  blight  that  con- 
taminate so  many  of  ovtr  cities — to  restore 
education  and  the  life  of  the  mind  to  their 
proper  role  In  a  democratic  society.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  that  press 
upon  us. 

We  have  the  means  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. But  not  aU  our  wealth  of  technology 
and  Instruments  will  avail  us  if  we  lack  the 
imagination  to  perceive,  the  oompaaslon  to 
luiderstand,  and  the  will  to  act. 

This  is,  in  part,  the  meaning  of  a  recent 
conunent  by  Archibald  MacLeLsh — one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  perceptive  observers  of 
our  times.  In  referring  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  In  ovu-  society,  MacLelsh  sUted  that. 
"The  man  who  knows  with  his  mind  only, 
who  will  not  commit  himself  beyond  his 
Wits,  who  wUl  not  leel  the  thing  he  knows. 
or  know  the  thing  he  feels — that  man  has 
no  freedom  anywhdre.  He  is  tugged  by  the 
string  of  whatever  Is  told  him.  mansuvered 
by  slogans.  Sooner  or  later  his  lifs  will 
seem  indifferent  to  him,  something  man- 
aged by  others,  and  he  will  acquiesce  In 
ths  management,  think  about  it  as  little  as 
possible,  occupy  himself  with  the  only  things 
near  enough  to  seem  real — his  car.  his  front 
lawn,  those  shadows  on  the  television 
screen— symbolic  shadows." 

This  retreat  into  the  privacy  of  selfish  and 
petty  concerns  is  our  chief  enemy  of  the 
human  spirit  In  America  today.  For  our 
greatness — as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation — 
Is  achieved  in  the  complementary  relation- 
ship of  private  rights  and  public  responsi- 
bilities. Our  finest  hours  as  a  people  have 
thus  been  those  when  we  presented  to  the 
world  at  large  the  hope  of  realizing  a  new 
moral  and  spiritual  vision  of  man. 

This.  I  believe.  Is  also  what  the  warmth 
of  American  means  today. 
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Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  there  were  a  great 
many  i>ost  mortems  held  after  the  elec- 
tion last  year  which  did  not  come  out 


▼cry  well  for  the  Republican  Party. 
Many  people  expressed  their  opinions  as 
to  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  change 
In  public  sentiment  and  the  failure  of 
some  tried  and  true  Republicans  to  be 
reelected  to  the  Contrress.  Indeed  the 
national  committee  has  conducted  re- 
search work  on  this  subject  along  with 
others  and,  of  course,  many  reasons  were 
propounded  explainin?  the  results  and 
various  stiggestions  given  as  to  what  the 
Republican  Party  should  do  to  regain 
favor  with  the  voters. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  analyses 
of  the  situation  was  contained  in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Newsletter,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women.  It  was  written  by  our 
colleague.  Representative  Jessica  McC. 
Weis.  of  New  York,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Con- 
CRissioNAL  Record.  Mrs.  Wiis  is  a  lady 
of  rare  Judgment,  sound  and  practical 
vision,  and  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
politics,  and  I  hope  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party  will  take  to  heart 
the  suggestions  she  submits  in  her  article 
and  incorporate  them  in  a  revised  and 
forward-looking  policy  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  It  is  a  great  stimulus  to  all 
of  us  Republicans  to  have  the  benefit  of 
Judy  Weis'  views. 

(By  Representative  Jessica  McC.  Wsis. 
New  York) 

From  many  a  pessimiiHt  these  days  one 
hears  dire  predictions  of  dark  days  ahead 
for  the  party,  and  from  the  worst  of  thece 
oomes  the  sad  lament  that  the  two-party 
system  Itself  may  be  In  diinger. 

I  personally  reject  this  kind  of  thinking: 
for  if  there  U  one  thing  ttiat  I  have  learned 
from  my  years  of  pollUcal  activity,  it  is  that 
the  pendulum  of  political  opinion  U  in  con- 
stant motion.  I  do  not  fear  for  the  life  of 
the  party,  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
However,  the  health  of  the  Republican  Party 
.  would  be  Improved  by  a  massive  dose  of  po- 
llUcal vitamin  B.  The  women  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  National  Federation 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  help  administer 
that  dose.  This  is  the  time  for  some  real 
soul  searching  and  factfinding  in  order  to 
start  that  pendulum  swinging  once  again  In 
our  direction. 

The  Republican  Party,  as  a  party,  has  man- 
aged only  two  congressional  victories  In  the 
last  25  years,  and  has  rather  consistently 
given  ground  at  every  level.  Even  where  we 
are  still  winning  the  margins  are  growing 
smaller,  and  unless  we  knuckle  down  and 
solve  the  political  problem  confronting  ua 
we  are  in  very  great  danger  of  becoming  a 
permanent  minority  party. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  in  facing  up  to 
the  grim  fact  of  a  weak  internal  party  or- 
ganization,  particularly  at  the  lowest,  and 
most  important,  grassroots  level.  In  1958 
we  were  simply  outmanned,  outworked,  and 
outtalked.  and  In  many  cases,  outfinanced. 
We  cannot  logically  expect  the  opposition 
to  l>e  weaker  in  IMO.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  become  a  (p-eat  deal  stronger. 

Since  the  1930's.  the  regular  party  or- 
ganizations of  both  major  parties  have  been 
slowly  disintegrating,  but  In  the  ease  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  orfanlced  labor  has 
been  wiUlng  and  able  to  take  over  the  party 
apparatus,  and  today,  ths  PollUcal  Action 
Committees  and  the  OCX'S  organizations  of 
organlaed  labor  provide  at  out  90  percent  at 
the  political  workers  and  grassroots  organi- 
sations for  their  party.  We  have  yet  to 
develop  a  comparable  party  structure,  and 
this  Is  the  essential  and  overriding  problem 
which  confronts  us.    There  must  be  a  re- 


building of  a  strong,  effective,  dedicated  party 
organization,  starting  from  the  ground  up. 

Having  stated  the  problem,  which  Is  al- 
ways relatively  simple,  it  becomes  imperative 
to  look  sround  for  an  adequate  solution,  and, 
in  this  connection,  there  are  several  things 
which  must  be  done — the  sooner  the  better. 

1.  We  must  decide  precisely  whst  Issues 
we  consider  absolutely  bsslc,  and  «re  then 
must  enunciate  them  so  clearly  that  every 
single  citizen  knows  exactly  what  being  a 
Republican  means  (and  does  not  mean). 

2.  We  must  launch  a  fearless  and  constant 
attack  on  the  Inflationary  big  government 
philosophy  that  Is  motivating  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  opposition.  Here  again,  we  must 
show  In  easy-to-understand  Isnfruage  ex- 
actly how  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  philosophy 
Is  slowly  but  surely  stifling  Individual  free- 
dom and  initiative,  breeding  a  false  sense 
of  security,  and  corrupting  those  very  eco- 
nomic and  political  principles  which  made 
this  Nation  great. 

In  other  words — taking  a  page  from  the 
advertising  industry — we  tnust  step  up  the 
selling  campaign  for  our  own  product  In  two 
ways — by  a  clearer  and  better  explanation 
of  what  we're  selling  ourselves,  and  by  an 
equally  clear  explanation  of  what^  basically 
wrong  with  our  competitor's  product.  No 
matter  how  good  the  product — and  ours  la 
a  good  one — dynamic  salesmen  are  necessary 
to  do  the  Job.  Our  salesmen  must  be  appeal- 
ing candidates,  responsible,  hard-working 
party  leadership,  and  dedicated  ward  and 
precinct  workers.  This  leads  to  a  third  Im- 
portant point. 

3.  We  must  make  better  use  of  our  regular 
party  workers,  by  providing  them  with  solid, 
sensible,  compelling  reasons  for  putting  forth 
more  eflTort.  We  must  Instill  In  them  a  sense 
of  purpose,  a  personal  motivation  for  working 
as  hard,  and  harder,  than  those  who  are 
being  paid  for,  or  coerced  into,  political 
activity. 

4.  Finally,  not  only  must  ws  have  a  greater 
effort  from  present  party  members,  but  we 
must  actively  recruit  new  membership,  and 
leadership,  for  the  party.  At  both  ends  at 
the  a(^  spectnim.  we  need  new  blood.  Our 
party  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  both  the  youth 
of  America  as  weU  as  our  older,  eenlor 
citizens. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  only  real  answer 
llee  In  larger  numbers  of  dedicated  people 
with  real  convictions  who  are  willing  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  do  ths  tough  Job  of 
careful  preclnct-by-prerinct  organizing  all 
over  the  country.  And  where  Is  there  a 
greater  reservoir  of  such  a  dedicated,  experi- 
enced and  devoted  group  than  in  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women? 
Hell  hath  no  fury  Uke  a  woman  scorned,  nor 
can  any  candidate  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  women  when  they  are  righteously  aroused 
to  the  defense  of  those  things  In  which  they 
truly  believe.  The  task  will  not  be  easy,  but 
If  we  all  pull  together  and  work  lUe  mad. 
we  will  win;  if  not,  ws  are  In  for  another 
licking.    The  choice  U  clearly  up  to  e«ch  oT 
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Mr.  SIMPSCW  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  discuss  the  recent  de- 
cision by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
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Ity  to  purchase  certain  large  turbogen- 
erating  equipment  from  a  British  firm 
rather  than  an  American  supplier.  Spe- 
cifically. I  will  comment  on  the  Justifica- 
tion cited  by  TVA  for  the  at  tion  it  has 
taken  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  release  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1959,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority undertakes  to  explain  its  award 
of  a  contract  for  purchase  of  a  turbo- 
generator to  a  British  concern.  Parsons 
b  Co..  the  British  bidder,  underbid 
WesUnghouse  and  General  Electric  by 
approximately  31  percent. 

TVA  says  that  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
rising  price  of  turbogenerators,  claim- 
ing that  the  prices  charged  by  the  do- 
mestic bidders  had  risen  00  percent 
since  1951  while  average  wholesale  prices 
had  Increased  only  5  r)ercent.  However, 
if  we  look  at  wages  we  find  an  increase 
In  the  electrical  machlnerj'  industry 
weekly  wage  from  $61.48  in  September 
1950  to  $85.36  in  September  1958.  This 
is  an  increase  of  39  percent.  These  fig- 
ures come  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  are  much  more  In  point 
than  general  wholesale  prices. 

TTie  building  of  a  turbogenerator  is  a 
custom  Job  and  labor  costs  represent  a 
large  part  of  value  added. 

In  such  custom  Jobs  our  large  mass 
production  industries  lose  a  ?reat  part 
of  the  advantage  that  comes  from  mass 
production.  The  process  of  building 
such  a  generator  cannot  be  called  mass 
production  merely  because  the  contrac- 
tor is  a  mass  producer  of  other  items. 
The  competitive  disadvantag<;  of  much 
higher  wages  paid  in  this  coimtry  re- 
flects Itself  precisely  where  our  produc- 
tivity is  not  boosted  by  mechanization 
or  automation.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
in  custom-made  items  we  enjoy  little 
if  any  differential  in  productivity  over 
the  British. 

It  would  therefore  be  expected  that 
the  British  could  readily  underbid  us  by 
a  wide  margin  and  would  do  so  unless 
they  allowed  for  an  inordinate  profit. 
Our  wage  rates  are  in  the  nature  of  2*2 
times  those  of  the  British  in  Uie  electri- 
cal machinery  industry. 

To  repeat,  in  custom-built  items  we 
largely  shed  the  productivity  lead  that 
we  enjoy  in  many  mass-produced  items. 
Moreover,  wages  represent  a  high  per- 
centage of  total  costs  of  producing  cus- 
tom-made items. 

TVA  says  that  Westinghouse  esti- 
mated 1,080,000  man-hours  to  build  the 
turbogenerators;  and  concludes  that  the 
difference  in  wages  between  the  British 
and  American  companies  would  be  only 
$1.5  million.  To  arrive  at  this  result 
it  was  necessary  only  to  multiply  the 
number  of  man-hours  by  the  wage  dif- 
ferential. This  calculation,  however, 
covers  only  a  part  of  the  story.  The 
materials  used  by  our  manufacturers 
also  contain  American  wages  all  the  way 
back  to  the  mines  and  the  soil  whereas 

S  British  materials  contain  the  much 
er    British    wages    through    all    the 
ges  of  production  back  to  the  raw 
inaterlals. 
Therefore  should  the  domestic  com- 
es enjoy  no  advantage  in  produc- 
tiWty  over  what  appears  to  be  a  highly 
dent  and  reliable  British  ctHnpany. 
e  advantage  of  the  latter  should  be 


\ 


about  2>/2  to  1  costwlse.  If  it  ts  less 
than  that,  the  British  company  is  not  as 
efficient  as  claimed  by  TVA;  and  our 
companies  are  penalized  for  their  greater 
efficiency.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  duty 
of  about  15  percent  on  the  British  prod- 
uct plus  ocean  transportation,  marine 
insurance,  and  so  forth;  but  none  of 
these  charges  would  span  the  2V2  to  1 
ratio. 

That  Parsons  should  be  able  to  un- 
derbid our  domestic  companies  by  only 
31  percent  is  therefore  a  little  surpris- 
ing. That  a  handsome  margin  of  profit 
could  be  hidden  in  such  a  bid  seems 
easily  possible.  That  possibility  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  company's  ebility 
to  accept  a  penalty  clause  as  noted  by 
TVA  whereas  the  American  bidders 
would  not  do  so  even  under  their  higher 
bid. 

TVA's  eagerness  to  send  this  contract 
overseas  and  its  rationalization  of  its 
position  by  resort  to  transparent  arith- 
metic is  perhaps  explained  by  its  refer- 
ence to  our  general  foreign  trade  policy 
and  our  international  relations. 

That  Executive  domination  of  our  for- 
eign commerce,  contrary  as  it  is  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution,  has  now 
filtered  through  admlnstratlve  capil- 
laries to  the  various  purchasing  agencies 
is  confirmed  by  the  TVA  award  of  the 
contract  to  a  foreign  company  and  its 
explanation  of  the  fact.  In  the  end,  for 
example,  TVA  sasrs  that  purchase  of  the 
power  unit  from  Parsons  strengthens 
the  economic  position  of  our  ally.  Great 
Britain.  This,  it  should  be  noted,  is  an 
entirely  different  argument  from  the 
preceding  ones  and  explains  much  better 
than  TVA's  ragged  arithmetic  the  rea- 
son for  the  award  to  a  British  firm. 

The  part  played  by  our  Executive  do- 
minated foreign  trade  policy  emerges 
very  clearly.  The  State  Department's 
diplomacy  must  be  supported  through 
thick  and  thin  throughout  the  fabric  of 
our  Government.  The  totalitarian  posi- 
tion thus  given  to  our  foreign  trade 
policy  must  brush  to  one  side  all  con- 
siderations of  a  domestic  nature. 

"For  national  security."  continues 
TVA.  "strong  allies,  a  healthy  world 
trade,  essential  industries  strengthened 
by  stimulation  of  competition,  are  likely 
to  be  at  least  as  important  as  the  loca- 
tion of  specific  powerplant  repair  facil- 
iUes." 

Westinghouse  and  General  Electric 
had  maintamed  that  the  national  secu- 
rity would  be  Jeopardized  by  creating 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  re- 
jjair  facilities.  TVA  was  not  impressed. 
It  answered  as  Just  quoted. 

Particular  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  view  was  expressed  by 
TVA  that  the  strengthening  of  essential 
industries  by  stimulation  of  competi- 
tion, was  desirable.  Aside  from  the 
question  whether  TVA  is  by  way  of  su- 
perseding the  function  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  seeking  to  assure  the 
stimulaton  of  c<»npetition  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  competi- 
tion is  stimulated  when  a  40  percent 
wage  level  Is  pitted  against  one  of  100 
percent;  or  could  it  be  argued  that  such 
competition    is    unfair,    particularly    if 


wages  are  not  to  be  used  as  a  source  of 
competitive  advantage.  If  it  is  the  in- 
tent on  the  other  hand  to  undermine 
the  Americsm  wage  system  such  com- 
petition could  become  a  useful  instru- 
ment. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  if  the  British 
company  needs  the  great  wage  advan- 
tage that  it  has  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse  are  to  be  penalized  be- 
cause they  are  more  efficient  producers? 
They  must  indeed  be  more  efficient  if 
they  can  pay  wages  2V^  times  as  high  as 
Parsons  and  yet  bid  only  50  percent 
higher  on  a  Government  contract. 

TVA  says  it  was  ualling  to  let  the 
domestic  bidders  go  20  percent  above 
the  foreign  bidder,  as  can  be  done  under 
the  controlling  Executive  order. 

But  why  20  percent?  What  possible 
relation  is  there  between  the  production 
costs  borne  by  Westinghouse  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  those  of  a  foreign  com- 
petitor that  operates  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent cost  burdens?  Let  us  supp>ose 
that  the  bidder  had  been  not  British,  but 
Italian  or  Japanese.  Would  the  differ- 
ential that  might  then  have  been  recog- 
nized still  be  one  of  20  percent?  Obvi- 
ously, yes,  since  no  discrimination  can 
be  drawn  among  different  countries. 
Yet  the  20-percent  margin  might  have 
fitted  even  more  loosely  any  other  for- 
eign bidder  than  it  fit  England. 

The  whole  TVA  position  comes  down 
simply  to  the  desire,  in  keeping  with  our 
State  Department's  foreign  economic 
policy,  to  give  more  public  contracts  to 
foreign  countries.  0>therwlse  why  does 
TVA  argue  so  elaborately  the  extraneous 
economic  points  that  it  presents  and  why 
does  it  bring  in  elements  of  foreign 
policy? 

It  says  that — 

It  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  these 
dollars  (those  garnered  by  Parsons  &  Co.) 
will  be  used  to  finance  British  purchases  of 
other  goods  either  in  the  United  States  or 
In  third  countries  which  will  in  turn  use 
the  dollars  to  make  purchases  In  the  United 
States. 

Here  we  see  TVA  becoming  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  but  it  must  be 
said  that  the  TVA  economics,  like  its  no- 
tion of  relative  efficiency,  will  not  bear 
the  light  of  reality.  In  the  past  5  or  6 
years  some  seven  or  eight  billions  of 
dollars  have  flown  overseas  and,  with  the 
exception  of  1957,  have  shown  no  signs 
of  returning.  In  1958  alone  we  lost  $3.4 
billion  in  our  international  monetary 
balance. 

In  fact,  the  economics  in  the  TVA  re- 
ply and  the  references  to  foreign  policy 
read  very  much  as  if  they  had  been 
written  in  the  State  Department. 

As  for  the  conclusion  that  the  higher 
bids  by  the  domestic  concerns  represent 
unreasonable  prices  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably exorbitant  profit,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  proof.  The  only  yardsticks 
used  are  the  increase  in  wholesale  prices, 
allegedly  only  5  percent  between  1951 
and  1959,  and  the  margin  of  overbid  in 
relation  to  a  foreign  bidder.  Neither 
yardstick  is  suited  to  the  thing  to  be 
measured. 

Was  the  American  bid  price  unrea- 
sonable? That  is  all  the  law  asks;  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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regulations  lay  down  an  arbitrary  meas- 
ure; and.  furttier.  that  TVA  was  bound 
by  the  rogrulations. 

It  was  because  of  the  unrealistic 
character  of  the  regulations  that  the 
domestic  companies  made  their  plea  on 
the  basis  of  national  security.  On  that 
groimd  TVA  overruled  them.  The  re- 
sult is  simply  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try loses  the  contract  on  groimds  that 
penalize  relatively  higher  productive  ef- 
ficiency. This  result  is  achieved  by 
using  an  irrelevant  yardstick  provided 
by  regulations  under  the  Buy  American 
Act,  but  not  by  the  law  itself. 

Through  this  loophole  TVA  is  able 
to  comply  with  the  foreign  economic 
policy  of  the  State  Department  while 
at  the  same  time  going  contrary  to  the 
domestic  economic  policies  of  the  past 
25  years,  especially  the  part  of  it  that 
has  had  the  effect  of  raising  wages  in 
this  country  to  the  highest  level  in  his- 
tory. 

By  law  wages  have  been  taken  out  of 
domestic  competition.  Now  the  Gov- 
ernment turns  around  and  lowers  the 
boom  on  is  own  creation.  Foreign 
wages  are  free  to  compete  and  foreign 
industries  paying  low  wages  are  free  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  higher  Ameri- 
can level  and  win  awards  of  public  con- 
tracts by  simple  underbidding,  a  very 
easy  thing  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  still  another  aspect  of 
this  problem  has  come  to  our  attention 
and  I  wish  to  mention  it  at  this  point. 
My  colleagues  may  recall  receiving  a 
letter  recently  from  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America.  Among  other  things,  the  union 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  contract  in 
question  was  lost  to  American  firms  be- 
cause their  bids  allegedly  included  an 
unreasonable  percentage  of  profit,  there- 
by enabling  the  Parsons  firm  to  under- 
bid their  quotations  by  a  substantial 
amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  as  a 
further  extension  of  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
C.  H.  Bartlett.  vice  president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  The  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Mr.  Bartlett  will 
serve  to  clarify  the  questions  raised  by 
the  union.    The  letter  follows: 

WXSTINGHOUSX    ElLECTBIC    CORP., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  April  3.  1959. 
Hon.  RicHAKD  M.  Simpson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DXAR  Mr.  Simpson:  Since  our  dinner  In 
Washington  on  February  36  at  which  time 
we  discussed  the  problem  of  the  Import  of 
heavy  electric  power  apparatiu.  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  have 
shown  an  Interest  In  this  matter.  There- 
fore, we  fe«l  an  obligation  to  write  you 
this  letter  In  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

You  have  received.  I  believe,  a  letter  from 
the  general  president  of  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  subject  of  the  800.000-kllowatt 
•team  turbine  generator  ordered  by  TVA 
from  O,  A.  Parsons  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England. 
In  this  letter,  this  US  ofllclal  haa  done  a 
great  dlsMrvloe  to  the  union's  membership 
and  to  the  Nation  with  absurd  charges  of 
>W  percent  profits  in  the  electrical  industry 
of  the  United  States.  The  letter  presents 
•«  argument  based  on  false  assumptions. 


Incorrect  flgvires,  and  distortions  of  fact.    Its 
resulting  conclusions  are  ludicrous. 

For  example,  while  the  UE  does  not  deny 
that  U.S.  electrical  manufacturers  pay  wages 
at  least  a>^  times  those  paid  In  England, 
they  somehow  calculate  that  our  labor  costs 
on  this  $18  million  Job  are  only  991,000 
more  than  Parsons  labor  costs. 

They  calculate  further  that  the  total  cost 
of  building  this  giant  steam  turbine  gen- 
erator would  be  only  $.'),300.000.  The  fact 
Is  that  this  amount  wouldn't  cover  the  cost 
of  materials — to  say  nothing  of  wages  and 
salaries,  the  costs  of  providing  and  operat- 
ing our  factories,  and  thulr  great  number  of 
machine  tools,  transportation,  research  and 
development,  and  many  additional  expenses. 
I  am  sure  that  Westinghouse  stockholders 
would  be  delighted  If  our  profits  could  be 
a  little  closer  to  the  265  percent  that  UE 
says  we  earn.  Instead  of  the  4  percent  or 
slightly  less  that  we  ac:ually  have  earned 
in  the  last  several  years. 

The  UE  letter  bases  Its  charges  of  profit- 
eering on  what  It  says  are  company  figures. 
It  then  quotes  a  statement  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Monteith  which  appeared  In  the  Westing- 
house  News  to  the  effect  that  the  TVA  order 
In  question  would  have  meant  1,080.000 
man-hours  of  work  for  Westinghouse  em- 
ployees at  the  Lester  and  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  plants  and  375.000  man-hours  of  work 
for  employees  In  plants  of  supplier  com- 
panies. 

What  the  UE  does  not  say  Is  that  these 
figures  represent  only  the  direct  factory 
labor  which  would  have  bee^  Involved  In 
production  of  the  steam  turblrte  generator — 
the  labor  of  those  factory  einployees  who 
would  have  been  working  full!  time  on  this 
particular  Job  and  who  are  directly  affected 
by  the  loss  of  this  order.  When  we  cited 
these  man-hour  figures  to  show  the  possible 
effect  of  this  lost  order  on  employment,  we 
were  intentionally  conservative,  limiting  the 
figure  to  direct  labor  only. 

The  figure  does  not  Include  the  host  of 
service  personnel  such  as  crane  operators, 
materials  handlers,  production  clerks,  plant 
guards,  supervisors,  and  others.  Such  Indi- 
rect labor  costs  are  at  least  double  the  direct 
labor  costs.  This  means  that  the  total  labor 
cost  of  manufacturing  this  type  of  giant 
electrical  equipment  Is  approximately  three 
times  the  actual  direct  labor  cost.  And  that 
covers  only  the  people  in  the  manufactur- 
ing plants.  In  addition,  there  is  the  cost  of 
the  people  in  the  research  and  development 
departments  and  laboratories  whose  eflortn 
keep  American  electrical  apparatus  ahead  of 
the  world  In  reliability  and  efficiency.  And 
there  are  sales  costs  and  administrative 
costs.     The  UE  letter  Ignores  all  these. 

As  a  second  step  In  its  series  of  miscalcu- 
lations, the  UE  takes  this  small  portion  of 
total  labor  cost  and  multiplies  it  by  several 
industry-average  wage  figures— which  also 
are  Incorrect  when  applied  to  the  Westing- 
house plants  Involved.  The  skilled  em- 
ployees who  build  these  giant  machines 
earn  well  above  the  average  industry  wage. 
Then,  to  muddle  even  more  the  already 
completely  inaccurate  calculation,  the  UE 
applies  a  mythical  productive  efficiency  ad- 
vantage which,  they  imply,  the  heavy  elec- 
trical manufacturers  In  this  country  have 
over  similar  plants  abroad.  This,  they 
claim,  is  244  percent.  If  such  an  advantage 
exists  in  the  production  of  heavy  electric 
power  apparatus,  we  are  not  aware  of  It. 
And  Judging  from  the  low  bids  of  foreign 
electricnl  manufacturers,  they  haven't  heard 
of  their  great  dlsadvantagt  either. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  officers 
of  ft  national  labor  union  who  represent 
thousands  of  American  workmen  spread  this 
type  of  economic  nonsense  which  can  only 
work  against  the  best  InteresU  of  their 
members  In  a  segment  of  industry  where  re- 
duced employment  has  been  and  still  U  a 
problem. 


Such  propaganda  Is  serious  also  in  that  It 
encourages  those  who  fall  to  see  the  dangers 
Involved  in  our  Oovernment  buying  heavy 
electric  power  apparatus  from  foreign  com- 
panies which  could  not  provide  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  maintenance  in  time  of  war. 

The  UE  letter  dismisses  the  security  ques- 
tion as  a  hypocritical  issue  raised  to  Justify 
our  Inability  to  meet  the  low  bids  of  foreign 
suppliers.  We  are  willing  to  leave  to  your 
Judgment  whether  or  not  the  continuous 
supply  of  electric  power  to  key  defense  pro- 
duction areas  of  the  country  during  a  na- 
tional emergency  is  a  real  or  a  hypocritical 
issue.  In  1957.  TVA  supplied  more  than 
half  the  power  used  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  for  example. 

Despite  TVA  reassurances  on  the  ability  of 
foreign  suppliers  to  provide  service,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Parsons  company  does  not 
have  a  steam  turbine  generator  manufac- 
turing plant  on  this  continent.  Nor  is  there 
any  plant  in  Canada  capable  of  handling 
major  repairs  of  large  steam  turbine  gen- 
erators. Parsons,  In  its  bid,  said  It  has  Just 
three  technical  men  in  all  of  North  America 
to  handle  repairs  and  maintenance.  By 
contrast.  Westinghouse  has  more  than  1,000 
field  service  engineers,  and,  in  addition  to 
our  major  manufacturing  plants,  we  have 
service  and  repair  plants  throughout  the 
United  States.  Any  major  repair  or  replace- 
ment on  such  a  steam  turbine  generator  as 
the  TVA  Colbert  Station  unit  would  require 
Parsons  to  ship  the  unit  overseas  or  ship 
parts  from  overseas — something  which  could 
be  impossible  in  time  of  war  or  other  na- 
tional emergency. 

This  very  real  issue  of  national  security 
should   not   be  screened   from   view   by   the 
smoke  of  misinformation  emanating   from 
UE  or  any  other  source. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  H.  Bartlett, 

Vice  President. 


National  Forests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Wednesday.  April  8,  1959 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  intense 
and  continuing  interest  over  the  years  in 
the  well-being  of  our  great  national  for- 
ests is  well  known  to  this  distinguished 
body.  We  in  the  Congress  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  when  issues  affecting  our 
forests  are  at  hand  there  emerges  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  that  assures  the  fu- 
ture safety,  conservation,  and  wise  use 
of  these  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  a  "Program 
for  the  National  Forests"  which  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson  sent  to  you 
on  March  23,  and  which  I  inserted  in 
the  CoNCRkssioNAL  RicoRD  on  March  24. 
1950,  is  a  significant  step  foiward  toward 
more  complete  development  and  inten- 
sive management.  Secretary  Benson, 
Assistant  Secretary  Peterson,  Chief  Mc- 
Ardle  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
others  Involved  In  the  preparation  of 
this  report  are  to  be  congratulated. 

On  July  31,  1959,  In  a  special  message 
to  the  Congress  about  the  Nation's  natu- 
ral resources.  President  Elsenhower 
stated  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
a  responsibility  to  see  that  the  national 
forests  arc  managed  wisely.    Secretary 
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Bens<m'8  report  clearly  states  the  meas- 
ures and  action  needed  to  achieve  the 
full  development  and  use  of  the  re- 
sources Involved.  It  is  now  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  study  this 
"Program  for  the  National  Forests"  and 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  carry  out 
both  the  short-term  and  long-range  ob- 
jectives. 

I  am  interested  In  this  program  not 
only  for  its  impact  on  the  181  million 
acres  of  national  forest  in  39  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  but  also  for  the  opportuni- 
ties it  presents  to  make  the  one-half 
million  acres  of  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  in  my  State  more  productive  and 
more  useful  to  all  our  citizens. 

The  national  forests  are  an  operating 
public  enterprise.  The  timber,  wildlife, 
recreation,  water  and  other  resources  are 
not  locked  up  or  withheld  from  orderly 
public  use.  The  total  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  timber  and  related  resources 
now  exceed  a  billion  dollars.  The  sec- 
ond billion  dollars  in  receipts  should  be 
reached  within  the  next  10  years. 

Each  resource  in  the  forests,  however, 
must  be  developed,  managed,  and  used  in 
a  coordinated  manner  if  full  renew- 
abllity  and  adequate  supplies  are  to  be 
maintained  for  ourselves  and  the  genera- 
tions ahead. 

We  are  not  harvesting  the  full  allow- 
able cut  of  timber  on  all  national  forests. 
On  the  Allegheny  we  are  now  cutting 
about  22  percent  of  the  cut  the  national 
forest  will  sustain.  Research  in  new 
uses  for  hardwoods,  better  quality  tree 
growth  and  better  protection  from  in- 
sects and  disease  is  needed.  The  accel- 
erated forestry  research  program  cov- 
ered in  this  report  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  forests  for  expanded  use. 


The  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  constantly  con- 
fronted with  the  staggering  amounts  of 
nonrenewable  natural  resources  which 
are  consumed  to  maintain  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  this  nuclear  age.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  never  overlook  the  need  to 
build  up  and  improve  the  renewable  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  national  forests 
as  an  added  source  of  stability  and 
strength.    Research,  therefore,  is  a  must. 

The  flood  of  people  from  our  cities  to 
the  national  forests  for  recreation,  hiuit- 
ing,  camping  and  fishing  and  to  enjoy 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  out-of-doors  is 
now  a  major  forest  use. 

The  1950  census  showed  some  47  mil- 
lion people  living  within  300  miles  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest.  This  is  a 
day's  drive  by  car.  The  next  census  will 
show  more. 

In  1958  over  800,000  people  visited  the 
forest  for  some  type  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. An  additional  930,000  people  from 
Pennsylvania  and  surrounding  States 
made  day  visits  to  the  forest  to  enjoy 
beautiful  scenery.  If  this  present  trend 
continues  we  anticipate  an  annual  use 
over  the  next  10  years  of  about  IV^ 
million  people.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  the  forest  as  it  now  stands  without 
any  major  developments  to  increase  the 
recreation  potential. 

This  "program  for  the  national  for- 
ests" tells  us  that  the  recreational  use  in 
all  our  national  forests  is  expected  to 
almost  double  within  the  next  10-year 
period.  Where  population  figures  are 
concerned,  estimates  are  usually  on  the 
conservative  side.  Hence,  we  might  have 
more  than  the  130  million  people  expect- 
ed in  the  national  forests  by  1959. 

The  report  tells  us  also  the  kind  and 
number  of  improvements  needed  to  meet 


this  demand  for  more  outdoor  recreation 
by  more  millions  of  our  citizens.  The 
major  improvements  needed  to  provide 
better  hiinting  and  fishing  by  the  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans  going  to 
the  forests  each  year  is  revealing. 

As  America's  papulation  and  economy 
expand,  we  in  the  Congress  should  make 
sure  that  the  management,  protection, 
and  use  of  the  resources  of  our  national 
forests  expand  also.  The  direct  benefits 
to  oiir  Nation  will  be  rewarding. 

Our  small  national  forest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania now  returns  cash  receipts  of  over 
one-fourth  million  dollars  annually.  Un- 
der this  "Program  for  the  National  For- 
ests" the  cash  receipts  for  all  the  na- 
tional forests  could  be  doubled  in  the 
next  10  to  15  years  to  over  $210  million 
annually.  The  capital  value  of  our  for- 
est property  would  be  increased  about  a 
billion  dollars.  Payments  to  local  coun- 
ties for  schools  and  roads  will  increase. 
Some  620,000  people  would  be  employee 
in  the  harvesting  and  processing  of  na- 
tional forest  timber. 

We  cannot  place  a  dollar  value  on  the 
recreation,  soil,  and  wildlife  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  millions  of  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life.  Better  and  more  ample 
supplies  of  water  for  indxistrial  and  do- 
mestic uses,  so  vital  in  the  West,  will  also 
be  a  benefit  here  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  Uie  development  of  oiu- 
national  forests  over  the  past  50  years. 
Our  past  accomplishments  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  resource  demands  of 
the  future. 

In  this  "Program  for  the  National  For- 
ests." we  now  have  a  solid  base  for 
launching  the  most  realistic  and  respon- 
sible national  forest  improvement  pro- 
gram in  our  histoiy. 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  10,  1959 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  sacrament  of  loveliness  which  is 
unveiled  when  dawn  gilds  the  sky.  for 
chorus  of  bird  song,  for  unfolding  blos- 
soms that  make  the  awakened  earth  ra- 
diant and  fragrant  and  beautiful — all  on 
an  April  morning. 

So  set  us  free,  we  pray,  from  the  icy 
grip  of  wintry  natures,  from  habits  of 
mind  and  action  which  smother  some- 
thing we  might  become.  Deep  in  our 
hearts  are  the  posslbillUes  of  goodness. 
There  stirs  within  us  a  desire  toward 
purity,  aelfleasness.  sacrifice,  heroism, 
service,  and  a  love  that  falleth  never. 

O  Thou  spirit  of  the  Uvlng  Ood. 
bi-eathe  upon  the  barren  garden  of  our 
lives,  so  that  we  shall  know  that  for  us 
the  winter  Is  past,  the  rain  Is  over  and 
gone,  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  time  for  the  singing  of  birds  la 
come. 

So  In  our  private  liTes.  known  only  to 
Thee,  and  In  our  labor  as  servants  of 
the  land  we  love,  may  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  our  God  be  upon  us.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1959,  was  dispensed 

with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

Hit.  7.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  provide  certain  eerv- 
Icee  to  the  Boy  Soouta  of  America  for  uae 
at  the  fifth  national  jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Soouta  of  America,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 

H  Ji.  296.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trana- 
portatlon  and  other  servloea  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  In  connection  with  the  world 
jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  htld  In  th« 
PhUlpplnea  In  IMS:  and  for  othar  purpoeea; 

M.li.80e.  An  aet  %o  amend  the  Federal 
Otop  Znsurano*  Aet: 

RJI.  Ml.  An  act  to  amend  the  Longahore* 
man's  and  Harbor  Workart*  Oompansatlca 
Act,  with  raaptot  to  the  payment  of  oompan- 
•atlon  in  easts  whart  third  persons  are 
liable; 


H.R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  mmtary  de- 
partments, and  the  Secretary  of  the  T^eas- 
iiry  to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  oS,  property,  or  personal  Injury  or 
death,  not  cognizable  under  any  other  law: 

H.R.  1546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georg 
Gahn  and  Margarete  Oabn; 

HE.  1631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeepb 
B.  Kane.  Junior: 

H.R.  1758.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Gerald 
M.  Cooley; 

HH.  3483.  An  act  declaring  certain  property 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo; 

Hit.  3694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
claimants  against  the  United  States  who 
suffered  personal  injuries,  property  damage, 
or  other  loss  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of 
a  munitions  truck  between  Smlthfleld  and 
Selma,  N.C..  on  March  7.  1942; 

RJ%.  2964.  An  act  for  the  reUaf  at  Joaeph  I. 
Miller; 

Hit.  S240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clare 
M.Ash; 

H  Jt.  4340.  An  aet  to  amend  eeetlons  43  and 
34  of  the  Bankruptcy  Aet  (11  UA.O.  71,  63) 
to  simplify  the  filling  of  referee  vaoanclea; 

HJ1.434S.  An  act  to  repeal  olauM  (9)  of 
subdivision  a  of  aeetlon  39  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.B.C.  67a(9) ),  respecting  the  %rana> 
mission  oC  papers  by  the  referee  to  the  dark 
of  the  eourt: 

RJI.ieog.  An  aet  to  autbortM  and  direct 
the  Beeretary  of  the  XnWrler  %o  conduct 
studies  and  render  a  report  on  the  leaalbiilty 
of  developing  the  water  resourees  of  the  Salt 
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Fork  and  the  Pratrle  Dog  Town  Fork  of  the 
Red  River  In  the  State  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4549.  An  act  Xor  the  relief  of  Jacob 
Na?gar: 

H.R.  4595.  An  act  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
sp9Cial  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4597.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  postmasters  under  the  Government 
Employees  Training  Act: 

HJl.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  certain  ad- 
ministrative authorities  for  the  National 
Security  Agency,  and  for  other  purpcaea: 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  'or  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  government  of  Guam,  with  the  consent 
of  the  leglslatvire  thereof,  to  be  sued: 

H.R.  4692.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1,  18, 
aa,  331,  and  631  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  1,  41.  45,  731,  1031)  to  provide  for 
automatic  adjudication  and  reference  In  cer- 
tain cases: 

H.R.  4693.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  so  as  to  consolidate  the  referees'  salary 
and  expense  funds;  / 

H.R.  4695.  An  act  to  amend  section  108(a) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  In- 
crease the  period  In  which  actual  construc- 
tion shall  conunence  on  rights-of-way  ac- 
quired In  anticipation  of  such  construction 
from  5  years  to  7  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  5362.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  E. 
Boales;  and 

H.R.  5733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Park  Na- 
tional Bank. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  103)  to  commemorate 
the  quadricentennlal  anniversary  of 
Florida  and  to  recognize  the  quadricen- 
tennlal anniversary  commission  of  that 
State,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and'  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use 
at  the  fifth  national  Jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  "to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
world  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
the  Philippines  in  1959;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

H.R.  451.  An  act  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation in  cases  where  third  persons  are  liable; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

H.R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to.  or  loss 
pt.  property,  or  personal  Injury  or  death,  not 
cognizable  under  any  other  law; 

H.R.  1546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorg 
Gahn  and  Margarete  Gahn; 

H.R.  1631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B. 
Kane,  Jr.: 


H.R.  1758.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
M.  Cooley; 

H.R.  2594.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
claimants  against  the  United  States  who 
suffered  personal  injuries,  property  dam- 
age, or  other  loss  as  a  result  of  the  explo- 
sion of  a  munitions  truck  between  Smith- 
field  and  Selma,  N.C.,  on  March  7.  1942: 

H.R.  2954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
E.  Miller: 

H.R.  3240  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Clare  M.  Ash; 

H.R.  4340.  An  act  to  amend  sections  43 
and  34  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  71, 
62)  to  simplify  the  filling  of  referee  vacan- 
cies: 

H.R.  4345  An  act  to  repeal  clause  (9)  of 
subdivision  (a)  of  section  39  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  67a(9)),  respecting 
the  transmission  of  papers  by  the  referee  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court; 

HR.4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 
Naggar; 

H.R.  4692.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1,  18. 

22.  331.  and  631  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 

^U.S.C.    1.   41.   45.   731.    1031)    to   provide    for 

automatic    adjudication    and    reference    In 

certain  cases; 

H.R.  4693.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  so  as  to  consolidate  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  funds: 

HR.  5362.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  E. 
Boales:  and 

H.R.  5733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Park 
National  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4405.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
studies  and  render  a  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  the  water  resources  of 
the  Salt  Fork  and  the  Prairie  Dcg  Town  Fork 
of  the  Red  River  in  the  Stete  of  Texas:  and 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  government  of  Guam,  with  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  thereof,  to  be  sued;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4596.  An  act  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4597.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  postmasters  under  the  Government 
Employees  Training  Act;  and 

H.R.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  certain  ad- 
ministrative authorities  for  the  National 
Security  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  4695.  An  act  to  amend  section  108(a) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  In- 
crease the  period  In  which  actual  construc- 
tion shall  commence  on  rights-of-way  ac- 
quired In  anticipation  of  such  construction 
from  5  years  to  7  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  103)  to  commemorate  the  quad- 
ricentennial  anniversary  of  Florida  and 
to  recognize  the  quadricentennlal  anni- 
versary commission  of  that  State,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  proposes  to 
celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  permanent  colonization  of  La  Florida, 
the  lands  of  which  now  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  continental  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  said  period  of  colonization  com- 
menced on  August  14,  1559.  with  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  a  colony  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  by 


Don  Tristan  De  Luna,  pursuant  to  the  direct 
orders  of  the  Spanish  King,  but  such  colony 
was  later  abandoned;  and 

Whereas  thereafter  a  French  settlement 
was  made  In  1564  on  the  Saint  Johns  River 
near  Jacksonville,  Florida,  at  which  point 
Fort  Caroline  was  constructed  and  was  occu- 
pied until  It  was  conquered  and  resettled  by 
a  Spanish  force  under  Menendez;  and 

Whereas  the  above  period  of  colonization 
came  to  a  close  in  September  1565  with  the 
establishment  at  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  of 
the  oldest  permanent  and  continuous  set- 
tlement in  the  continental  United  SUtes: 
and         t 

Whereas  other  events  occurring  «t  ap- 
proxlma)t.ely  the  same  time  were  events  of 
national  and  international  significance,  and 
were  matters  of  great  historical  Importance 
In  the  colonizing  of  the  United  States 
which  should  be  commemorated;  and 

Whereas  a  celebration  of  the  character 
planned  by  the  State  of  Florida  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  will  preserve  the  traditions  of 
such  period  to  posterity:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent ativet 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Join  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida In  commemorating  the  quadricentennlal 
anniversary  of  the  first  permanent  coloniza- 
tion by  Europeans  of  any  area  now  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  continental  United 
States,  which  will  commence  In  the  year  of 
1959  at  Pensacola.  Florida,  and  end  in  the  year 
of  1965  at  Saint  Augustine.  Florida,  with  cel- 
ebrations being  held  In  the  Intervening  years 
at  Jack.sonviUe.  Florida,  and  other  cities  of 
the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  establishment  by  the 
State  of  Florida  of  the  Quadricentennlal 
Anniversary  Commission  of  Florida  which 
has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
and  duty  of  planning  the  anniversary  cele- 
brations above  described  In  coordination 
with  any  organizations  now  or  hereafter  des- 
ignated by  the  State  of  Florida  and  any  for- 
eign nations  participating  in  such  celebra- 
tions. 

Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed  and  duly  authenticated,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Quadricentennlal  Commis- 
sion of  Florida. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization,  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences;  the  Constitution  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  consider  Senate  bill  747  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

List  or  PaiNcipaL  and  ALmutATc  Cakdxdatcs 
FOB  1959  RsotJuut  NROTC  Pbogkam 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  principal  and  alternate  candi- 
dates selected  for  the  1959  regular  NROTC 
program  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committae  on  Armed  Services. 

PSOVISIOIf  OF  FLEZIBLK  RATX  of  iNTDtEST  FOB 

OovniNMENT  Financing  Undis  Mxhchant 

Maunk  Act,  1936 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  flexible  rate  of  interest 
for  Government  financing  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meros. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Seiuite.  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  an  emergency 
grand  assembly  of  employees  of  Federal 
agencies  in  Puerto  Rico,  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  House  bill  5926.  to  re- 
p9td  the  Federal  Relations  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr    SALTONSTALL   (for   himself 
and  Mr  Kcnneot)  : 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts:     to    the 
Conunittse  on  Banking   and  Ctirrency: 

"Resolutions  Mzmobializinc  thk  Concbcbs 

OF    THE    UNITZD    STATES    TO    KNACT    LeCISLA- 
nON  FOB  THE  BENEFIT  OF  DiSTBESSEO  ABEAS 

"Whereas  many  communities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth are  suffering  from  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment: and 

"Whereas  it  U  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  assure  maxi- 
mum employment:  and 

"Whereas  Federal  assistance  to  distressed 
areas  will  enhance  the  national  welfare: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  resi}ectfuUy  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  loans  for  in- 
dustrial projects  In  Industrial  and  riural 
areas,  to  provide  loans  to  States  or  organ- 
izations representing  redevelopment  areas  In 
order  to  help  finance  public  facilities,  to 
provide  Information  and  technical  assist- 
ance, to  provide  for  participation  by  In- 
dustrial areas  in  the  urban  renewal  program 
and  to  provide  for  expanded  Federal  par- 
ticipation with  State  and  local  agencies  in 
the  fields  of  vocational  training  and  in- 
dustrial retraining:    and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

"Senate  adopted  March  16.  1950. 

"IBVINO  N.  Hatden. 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence March  23.  1959. 

"Lawbenck  R.  Gbove, 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Wabo. 
"Secretary  o/  the  Commonwealth." 


Two  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"RBSOLUTTONS   MEMOBIALIZIMO   THE   Pbesident 

and  the  concbess  of  the  united  states 

Against  Restbicting  the  Fubtheb  Impob- 

TATioN  OF  Residcal  On. 

"Whereas,  in  these  days  of  international 
tension,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  promote  and  foster  better  political  and 
trade  relationships  between  nations,  espe- 
cially with  our  neighbors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

"Whereas  various  Industries  located  In  the 
States  comprising  the  New  Kngland  area 
utilize  large  quantities  of  residual  oil,  com- 
monly known  as  bunker  seed  oil;  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  passage  of  any  legislation  re- 
stricting the  further  Importation  of  said  oil 
from  friendly  nations,  particularly  Vene- 
zuela :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  no  legislation  restricting  the 
f\irther  Importation  of  residual  oil  from  na- 
tions friendly  disposed  toward  the  United 
States:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Ccnnmonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  OfBoer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted  March  24.  1959. 
"Ibvino  N.  Hatden, 

"Clerk. 

"Hotise  of  representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
cxirrence  March  26,  1959. 

"Lawbxnce  R.  Gbovz. 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Wabo, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

"RESOLimONS    MEMOBIALBOfC    THE    CONOBESS 

OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Lecisi.a- 
noN  FOB  the  Benefit  of  the  Textile  and 
Pishing  Industbies 

"Whereas  the  textile  and  fishing  indus- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
have  continued  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
national  and  International  policies  without 
receiving  the  benefit  of  supplementary  as- 
sistance :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  presently  existing  on  the  textile 
and  fishing  Industries  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  each  Member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 
"Senate,  adopted  March  16, 1950. 

"Irving  N.  Hatden. 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence March  23. 1959. 

"Lawbence  R.  Grove, 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Joseph  D.  Ward, 
"Secretary  of  the  CommrOnwealth." 


RESOLUTION  OF  VOTERS  OF  TOWN 
OP  GRAPTON.  MASS. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 


[Mr.  KknhedyI.  I  present,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  voters  of  the  town  of  Grafton,  Mass.. 
protesting  against  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  sustain  the  national  farm  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:         ^ 

REsoLtmoN  Unanimoxtslt  Accepted  bt  the 

Voters  of  the  Town  of  Obafton  at  An- 

NUAi,  Meeting  Held  Mabcb  7,  1959 

Whereas    the    national   farm    program    Is 

budgeted  for  an  expenditure  of  $7   bllll<m 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959;  and 

Whereas  this  enormous  sum  averages  out 
to  $41  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
these  United  States  of  America  which  must 
be  contributed  to  support  this  program;  and 
Whereas  Grafton's  share  of  this  support 
for  this  year  alone  will  come  to  about 
$410,000,  a  sum  which  could  provide  school 
buildings,  better  roads,  or  many  other  badly 
needed  facilities:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Grafton  as- 
sembled In  this  town  meeting,  strongly  pro- 
test this  wanton  waste  of  our  hard  earned 
tax  dollars;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  protest  be  made  known 
to  our  Representatives  in  the  National  Leg- 
islature and  the  town  clerk  be  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
of  our  Senators  and  to  our  Representative. 
Presented  to  the  annual  town  meeting, 
March  7.  1959. 

Ratmond  D.  Jobdak. 

Town  Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  OF  CITY  COUNCIL  OP 
REVERE,  MASS. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy],  I  present,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Revere, 
Mass.,  protesting  against  the  ban  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  oil.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  city  council  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  opposed  to  the  ban  on  the  im- 
porting of  oil  to  this  country. 

Should  this  ban  stay  in  effect,  this  city 
council  can  foresee  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  oU  which  wiU  tend  to  add  to  the  infla- 
tionary period  that  we  are  now  experiencing. 

Further,  that  copies  of  the  res<dution  be 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall.  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Senator  Harold  W.  Canavan.  Rep- 
resentative Harry  Delia  Russo,  and  Repre- 
sentative William  Hill. 

In  city  council  March  23,  1959;  ordered 
adopted. 

Attest: 

Joseph  F.  ICcChbxstal. 

City  Clerk. 


RESOLUTION    OF   MINNESOTA 

LEGISLATURE 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 

referred,   a  resolution   adopted   by   the 
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Minnesota  State  Legislature  memorializ- 
iner  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  private  aircraft  flying  into 
or  out  of  Canada  be  subject  to  the 
same  inspection  fee  regulations  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  and  Immigration  Services 
as  automobiles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoBO.  as  follows: 

Rksolction  2 

Resolution  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  private  aircraft 
flying  into  or  out  of  Canaca  be  subject  to 
the  same  Inspection  fee  regulations  of  the 
UJ3.  Customs  and  Inunlgratlon  Services  as 
automobiles 

Whereas  private  aircraft  in  increasingly 
large  numbers  are  crossing  Minnesota's 
northern  border  to  and  from  Canada  (or 
business  and  recreational  purpoeee;  and 

Whereas  private  aircraft  crossing  the  bor« 
der  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays  are  required 
by  the  U.8.  Customs  Service  and  U.S.  Immi- 
gration Service  to  pay  special  overtime  rates 
for  eroeslng  inspection*,  regardleea  of 
whether  or  not  the  port  of  entry  la  open:  and 

Whereas  private  automobiles  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  special  overtime  rates  so  long 
•a  the  port  U  open:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

itesoioed  by  t/i«  Legialatxtre  of  th*  State  of 
Minnesota,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
do  all  In  their  power  to  remove  the  special 
charges  affecting  private  aircraft  which  cross 
the  border,  and  provide  a  uniform  system. 
treating  aircraft  and  automobiles  on  an  equal 
basis;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

E.  J.  CHILCaKN. 

Speaker  of  the  House  o/  Representatives. 
Karl  F.  Rolvaao, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Passed   the   house   of  representatives   this 
4th  day  of  March  1959. 

G.  H.  Leahy. 
Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

Passed  the  senate  this  9th  day  of  March 
1969. 

H.    Y.   TOIWET, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  March  13.  1959. 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Filed  March  13, 1959. 

Joseph  L.  Donovan. 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


TAX   STATUS   OP  COOPERATIVES— 
RESOLUTIONS 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.    I 
present  for  appropriate  reference  several 
letters  and  resolutions,  including  a  reso- 
lution  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  State 
-^  L?s:islature,  expressing  opposition  to  the 
proposals  to  alter  the  tax  status  of  co- 
operatives.   I    ask   unanimous   consent 
that  the  resolution  and  letters  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letters  were  referred   to  the 


Committee  on  Pinance,  and  ordered  to 
l>e  printed  in  the  Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

REBOLXmON    620 

Resolution  memorallzlng  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  oppose  meas- 
ures altering  the  tax  status  of  coopera- 
tives 

Whereas  business  enterprises  are  made  up 
of  several  types  of  biislness  organizations.  In- 
cluding proprietorships,  partnerships,  corpo- 
rations, and  cooperatives  all  of  which  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  tempo  of  eco- 
nomic activity  within  the  State:    and 

Whereas  the  largest  number  of  coopera- 
tives Is  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
people  of  this  State,  particularly  within  the 
rural  areas,  have  been  greatly  benefited 
thereby  and  have  received  many  services 
through  the  various  cooperative  organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  tax  position  of  cooperatives 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  and  these  investigations  have 
revealed  that  under  the  present  laws,  the 
cooperatives  have  faithfully  abided  by  the 
principles  and  regulations  under  which  they 
have  been  organised;  and 

Whereas  cooperatives  do  pay  taxes  and  In 
many  commuulUes  of  thla  State  are  the 
largest  taxpayers:  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
recommended  to  Congress  to  require  coop- 
erative patronage  savings  to  be  paid  In  caah 
within  3  years  and  to  draw  not  less  than  4 
■percent  InUrest,  or  otherwise  to  be  classifled 
as  Income  to  the  cooperative  and  be  thereby 
subjected  to  corporation  Income  taxes;  and 

Whereas  this  alteration  oX  the  present  tax 
status  would  seriously  hamper  and  restrict 
the  service  which  the  cooperatives  are  per- 
forming within  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  Legislature  did 
once  before.  In  1951,  consider  and  pass  a 
resolution  opposing  similar  unfair  and  puni- 
tive tax  proposals  against  cooperatives:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Lettislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  recognize  that 
indebtedness  which  is  owed  by  a  cooperative 
or  any  other  taxpayer  to  its  patrons  or  cus- 
tomers Is  not  Income  to  such  taxpayer  even 
though  it  may  be  Income  to  its  patrons  or 
customers:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  -ipeciflcally  requested  to  oppose 
any  measures  which  would  prescribe  any 
minimum  interest  rate  or  any  maximum  ma- 
turity dates  for  securities  which  are  Issued 
by  cooperatives  In  payment  of  patronage 
•savings  payable  to  their  [wtrons;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  be  Instructed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

KtNcsTON.  Minn.,  March  23. 19S9. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphsst, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Senator  Humphret:  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  our  association  held  on  February 
26.  1959,  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  mem- 
bers in  attendance  about  the  bill  coming  up 
In  Congress  of  the  farmers  being  taxed  on 
equity  reserves.  A  unanimous  vote  was  cast 
In  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  resolutions  resulting  from  that 
meeting. 

Yours  very  truly. 

N.  O.  Thompson. 
Secretary.    Kingston    Cooperative 
Dairy  Association, 


Whereas  the  net  proceeds  from  retiuns 
after  deducting  expenses  of  a  cooperative 
belong  to  the  patrons  on  a  patronage  basis; 
and 

Whereas  any  smotmta  retained  by  the  co- 
operative are  for  operating  and  flxed  capital 
purposes  only,  and  are  not  In  any  sense 
income  to  the  cooperative;  and 

Whereas  In  the  form  of  patrons'  refunds 
such  amounts  are  taxable  to  the  recipient 
patron:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  con- 
tinue and  If  necessary  clarify  the  purpose  and 
Intent  that  earnings  or  savings  through  the 
cooperative  are  Income  to  Its  patrons  only, 
and  are  not  income  to  the  cooperative;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  be  urged  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  capital  requirements 
for  cooperatives  vary  widely  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  the  coop- 
erative Is  engaged,  value  of  products  handled, 
and  the  type  of  plant  and  equipment  which 
are  necessary  to  conduct  this  business.  Be- 
cause of  the  wide  variation  In  capital  require- 
ments, there  can  be  no  flxed  period  for  the 
return  of  retained  capital  to  patrons;  be  U 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thU  reaoluUon  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
other  Interested  Oovernment  ofllclals. 

Oklu  CoopcaArrvK  Oil  AssociATioit. 

OkUe,  Minn..  J9nuary  t7. 1959. 
Hon.  Hussar  U.  Humpusst. 
U.S.  Senator. 

Dsas  Sta:  I  have  just  been  going  over  the 
new  tax  proposal  submitted  by  President 
EUsenhower  for  the  taxing  of  cooperatives. 
As  I  am  a  manager  of  a  cooperative,  I  find 
that  this  proposal  Is  a  good  means  of  getting 
taxes,  but  It  Is  even  better  at  gctUng  rid  of 
cooperatives.  Primarily  because  without 
operating  funds  we  could  not  survive  In  such 
a  competitive  business  as  we  are  In. 

Service  plays  an  Important  part  in  our 
business,  and  service  demands  that  we  have 
the  facilities  and  personnel  to  do  the  Job. 
When  you  cannot  afford  the  facilities,  you 
cannot  expand.  Only  a  certain  amount  of 
business  can  be  done,  the  same  way  with 
service.  This  creates  a  stalemate,  with  the 
idea  of  progressive  expansion  thrown  out 
the  window,  and  no  Incentive  left  to  survive, 
if  possible. 

As  a  manager  I  look  at  this  tax  proposal 
from  a  business  angle.  Just  what  would  It 
do  to  our  business  In  general.  First  we  would 
have  to  go  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  convert 
our  receivables  to  cash,  cut  our  Inventories 
to  a  minimum,  streamline  our  operatloris  all 
down  the  line  and  then  hope  that  our  com- 
petitors win  do  the  same  thing.  It  all  cre- 
ates a  burden  that  will  spell  the  end  of  many 
cooperatives.  I  believe  we  cannot  operate  on 
2  years'  earnings. 

We  urgently  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
proposal  when  It  comes  before  the  present 
Congress. 

Yours  truly, 

Elmex  V.  Olsok, 

Manaffer. 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Co., 
Cromwell.  Minn..  January  29. 1959. 
Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  Humpheit, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  contents  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's cooperative  tax  proposal  has  been 
studied  by  us.  If  adopted,  as  proposed,  (t 
would  accomplish  one  sure  result;  namely, 
doing  away  with  all  cooperatives  as  ours. 
Our  members  own  and  provide  us  the  needed 
capital  to  operate,  through  share  capital.  If 
we  were  compelled  to  redeem  our  member 
equities,  except  the  last  3  years.  It  would 
require  us  to  mortgage  everything  our  mem- 
bers have  Invested  In  Inventories  and  other 
assets  to  meet  this  redemption. 
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We  trust  you  will  oppose  this  and  all  other 
legislation  proposed,  which  would  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  our  cooperatives. 
With  our  best  wishes, 

Wallacb   Stbawd, 

Secretary. 
■li  Lam, 

President. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    EAST    CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION,  BRAHAM. 

MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  East  Central 
Electric  Association,  of  Braham,  Minn., 
protesting  against  any  increased  interest 
rate  to  force  rural  electric  associations 
into  private  money  markets  for  their 
funds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoko.  as  follows: 
RaeoLtmoN  a 

Whereas  proposal  has  been  made  to  In- 
crease the  present  3  percent  interest  rate  to 
REA  associations;  and 

Whereas  the  preeent  RSA  rate  has  been 
attacked  because  it  has  been  subsidised  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  lower  than  the 
present  interest  rate  paid  by  the  Oovern* 
ment  on  money  borrowed:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  an  established  fact  that  the 
Government  has  made  a  net  margin  on  the 
money  that  has  been  loaned  to  the  REA 
associations  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  pro- 
gram In  the  amount  of  M9  million  on  the 
basis  of  interest  rate  that  has  been  In  effect 
throughout  the  years  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  reloaned  to  REA  associations;  and 

Whereas  the  rural  communities  In  Amer- 
ica had  not  been  able  to  obtain  electric  serv- 
ice for  years  because  power  companies  said 
It  was  not  profitable  to  bvilld  lines  In  the 
rural  areas;  and 

Whereas  when  Congress  set  the  Interest 
rate  at  2  percent,  they  also  made  a  covenant 
with  the  REA  associations  tiiat  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  borrowing  money  at  3  percent.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  extend  the 
lines  to  the  rural  areas  so  that  everyone 
could  obtain  electric  service;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  continued  load 
growth  developing  among  the  members  of 
the  REA  associations,  a  continuous  heavylng 
up  and  rehabilitation  program  Is  necessary — 
In  most  cases  requiring  more  capital  In  the 
next  20  years  than  has  been  needed  In  the 
past  20  years;   and 

Whereas  an  Increase  In  Interest  rate  would. 
In  many  cases,  seriously  handicap  the  ability 
of  many  REA  associations  to  provide  ade- 
quate electric  service  to  Its  membership: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  of  the 
East  Central  Electric  Association,  assembled 
at  its  annual  meeting  this  2Ist  day  of  March 
1959.  go  on  record  In  opposition  to  any  and 
all  proposals  to  an  Increase  in  Interest  rate 
and  any  proposal  to  force  the  rural  electric 
associations  to  go  to  the  private  money  mar- 
kets for  their  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoso.  and  appropriately 
referred,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
East  Central  Electric  Association,  of 
Braham,  Minn.,  relating  to  the  deduction 
and  distribution  of  certain  expenses  by 
electric  cooperatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoBO.  as  follows: 

RxsoLxmoN  4 

Whereas  the  net  proceeds  from  return* 
after  deducting  expenses  of  a  cooperative 
enterprise  belong  to  the  patrons  on  a  pa- 
tronage basis;  and 

Whereas  any  amounts  retained  by  the  co- 
operative are  for  operating  and  for  flxed 
capital  purposes  and  are  not  in  any  sense 
Income  to  the  cooperative;  and 

Whereas  In  the  form  of  patronage  refund 
such  amounts  are  taxable  to  the  patron 
receiving  such  refund:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  tirged  to  con- 
tinue and  If  necessary  clarify  the  purpose 
and  Intent  that  earnings  or  savings  through 
the  cooperative  are  Income  to  the  patron 
only  and  Is  not  income  to  the  cooperative; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  recognizes  the 
fact  that  capital  requirements  for  coopera- 
tive* vary  widely  depending  on  the  natiire 
of  the  business  in  which  the  cooperative  Is 
engaged  and  the  type  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  conduct  Its  busi- 
ness and  because  of  the  wide  variation  In 
capital  requirements,  there  can  be  no  fixed 
period  for  the  return  of  retained  capital 
to  its  patrons;  and  be  It  further 

JCetotped,  That  Congress  go  on  record  In 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  taxation  upon  the  coopera- 
tives of  patronage  refunds  distributed  to 
patrons. 

RESOLUTIONS  OP  CITY  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  FARQO.  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  city  commissioners  of  the  city 
of  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro,  as  follows : 

Resolution  1 

Whereas  a  Federal  excise  tax  of  10  percent 
upon  charges  for  local  and  long-distance 
telephone  calls  was  used  as  an  emergency 
wartime  measure  to  provide  funds  to  sup- 
port the  war  effort  and  to  discoiirage  un- 
necessary use  of  telephones  during  the  war 
period;  and 

Whereas  telephone  service  Is  an  essential 
part  of  o\ir  way  of  life  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury  Item  and  taxed  In  the  same 
manner  as  furs,  jewelry,  liquor  and  other 
such  commodities;  and 

Whereas  other  household  necessities  such 
as  electricity,  gas  and  water  are  not  taxed 
In  such  manner;  and 

Whereas  the  placement  of  high  taxes  upon 
such  a  necessity  of  life  as  telephone  service 
imposes  an  extra  flnancial  burden  upon  those 
who  are  the  least  able  to  pay  it:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  opposed  to  this  tax;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  our  congressional 
delegation  In  Washington,  D.C,  to  use  their 
utmost  effort  In  having  this  measure  re- 
pealed; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  congreeslonal  delegation  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

RxsoLtmoN  a 

Whereas  the  present  administration  has 
recommended  to  Congress  that  a  new  look 
be  given  to  taxing  coof>eratlve8;  and 

Whereas  an  income  tax  on  telephone  co- 
operatives would  force  them  to  rates  which 
would  make  telephone  service  prohibitive  to 


the  rural  citizens  of  this  country :  Therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  express  its 
opposition  to  this  tax;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thif  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  oiir  congressional  delegation 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

RcsoLtmoN  3 

Whereas  the  present  administration  pro- 
poses to  Congress  to  have  the  REA  Interest 
rates  increased;  and 

Whereas  It  also  proposes  to  Congress  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  flnancing  still  further 
by  adding  administrative  costs  to  the  regular 
interest  rates;  and 

Whereas  the  rural  electrification  and  niral 
telephone  programs  have  successfully  op- 
erated these  past  years  at  the  normal  2  per- 
cent interest  rate  and  have  shown  a  profit 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury;  anf* 

Whereas  the  present  loans  were  made  to 
rural  areas  with  low  density  and  low  op>erat- 
ing  revenue:  and 

Whereas  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
rural  population  does  not  have  adequate 
telephone  service:  and 

Whereas  good  telephone  service  to  all  areas 
of  the  United  States  Is  vital  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congreae  of  the  United 
States  oppose  any  Increase  In  REA  Interest 
rates  and  that  the  a-percent  Interest  rate 
which  we  have  had  from  th*  origin  be  main- 
tained and  preserved. 

RxsoLvnoN  4 

Whereas  the  rural  telephone  cooperative 
program  is  dedicated  to  complete  area  cover- 
age m  giving  modern  telephone  service;  and 

Whereas  there  are  areas  where  rund  people 
are  asking  for  area  coverage  from  various 
utilities  who  are  unable  to  give  them  service: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  advocate  that  steps  be 
taken  to  have  these  situations  reviewed  and, 
means  be  found  that  area  coverage  be  pro- 
vided, and  that  the  Public  Service  Commls-'- 
slon  be  requested  to  give  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

RxsoLxmoN  6 

Whereas  private  utilities  are  spending  large 
sums  of  money  to  Inform  the  public  of  the 
amount  of  tax  money  spent  by  Congress  for 
public  power  and  communications;  and 

Whereas  they  make  no  mention  oS  the  fact 
that  It  Is  a  loan  which  is  repaid  with  interest: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  in  the  telephone  co- 
operatives do  a  better  job  of  getting  our  story 
before  the  public  by  letting  them  know  that 
we  serve  only  the  areas  where  private  com- 
panies were  not  willing  to  serve.  That  we  do 
pay  taxes,  that  we  are  not  granted  the  money, 
but  obtain  loans,  paying  Interest,  and  that 
the  services  performed  are  made  available  at 
cost. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  organiza- 
tion provide  us  with  necessary  facts  and  that 
the  directors,  managers,  and  employees  use 
every  opportunity  to  present  these  facts  to 
service  clubs,  woman's  clubs,  political  gather- 
ings, and  wherever  the  opportunity  arises. 

RxsOLtrrioN  6 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  a  uniform 
agreement  among  the  various  utilities  for 
Joint  tise  contracts:  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  work  out  a  Joint  agreement 
program:  and 

Whereas  this  committee  has  proposed  cer- 
tain contracts  in  conjunction  with  REA  help: 
Therefore,  we 

Resolve,  That  this  convention  adopt  the 
proposals  recommended  by  this  committee 
and  approve  the  revised  October  SO.  1959, 
Joint  use  agreement  as  drafted  by  REA. 
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WhereM  H.R.  5944  has  b«en  Introduced  In 
the  House  ot  Representatives  by  the  Honor- 
able BsxivT  Smvcs.  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  pro- 
Tide  loan  funda  to  local  govemmenta  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  2%  percent  for  the  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewage  facilities,  hospital, 
and  nursing  homes;  and 

Whereas  H.R.  6944  la  designed  to  provide  a 
vital  public  service  desperately  needed  In 
many  American  communities:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Fargo  does  hereby  en- 
dorse HJt.  5944,  and  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  Hit. 
5944  Into  law  forthwith;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  members  of  the  North  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Honorable  Bremt 
SncNCE,  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  House 
Commltte*  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
the  UjEk  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Henchel  Lashbowtte, 
President,     Board    of    City    Commis- 
Mionert,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


FARM  PROGRAM  RECONfMENDED 
BY  FARMERS'  UNION  OP  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  farm  program 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  It  asks  for  a  fair,  equitable 
farm  program,  and  outlines  It,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  in  resolutions  which 
It  has  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  President  there  is  perhaps  no 
group  of  men  who  know  more  about 
this  subject  than  the  officials  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  of  North  Dakota.  I 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  its  officials  are 
not  asking  for  a  farm  bill  for  wheat 
only;  instead,  they  particularly  ask  that 
all  the  grains  be  covered  by  one  bill. 

Again  I  call  attention,  as  I  have  time 
after  time  heretofore,  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  voters  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  those  through  the  Midwest, 
in  November  expressed  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  farm  legislation  then  in 
existence,  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
has  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  let  November,  December.  January. 
February,  and  March  pass  by,  but  not 
even  a  subcommittee  has  reported  a  farm 
bill  to  the  full  C<Hnmittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Farmers'  Union  of  North 
Dakota  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  consistent  policy  of  reducing  farm 
commodity  price  supports  during  the  past  6 
years  has  resulted  In — 

1.  A  cumulative  net  Income  loss  to  farmers 
of  more  than  $30  billion  a«  compared  to  1962 
net  farm  Income;  and 

a.  Has  caxiaad  a  forced  draft  producUan 
effort  by  farmers  In  an  understandable  at- 
tempt to  make  ends  meet. 


This  forced  draft  production  has  In  ttim 
created  the  largest  carryover  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  In  our  Nation's  history. 

The  large  carryover  of  cheap  feed  Is  al- 
ready notably  Increasing  livestock  production 
and  adversely  affecting  livestock   prices. 

We  note  with  appreciation  the  work  of  the 
feed  grains  subcommittee  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  their  recommenda- 
tion for  mandatory  support  prices  for  the 
secondary  feed  grains  at  not  less  than  the 
feed  value  equivalent  price  of  com.  We  urge 
early  and  favorable  action  by  Congress  on 
this  legislation.  We  appreciate  also  the  good 
work  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriciilture  Committee;  and  whUe  we 
recognize  great  merit  In  certain  of  the  wheat 
only  bills  under  consideration  by  the  sub- 
committee, we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
so-called  wheat  problem  Is  not  an  Isolated 
problem  In  agriculture  but  U  Interrelated 
with  other  commodities  and  Is,  In  fact, 
symptomatic  of  inherent  weaknesses  In  the 
present  farm  program  and  of  maladministra- 
tion by  the  executive  branch; 

We,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that 
programs  for  various  specific  commodities, 
including  wheat,  be  considered  within  the 
framework  of  overall  farm  Income  Improve- 
ment legislation  which  should,  as  a  mini- 
mum, establish  effective  bargaining  power 
for  farmers  In  respect  to  all  farm  com- 
modities; 

And  further,  that  any  legislation  regarding 
wheat  should  consider  these  facta: 

1.  It  must  be  designed  on  the  basis  that 
wheat  Is  not  a  feed  grain  and  should  not  at 
any  time  be  moved  Into  feed  grain  markets 
at  feed  grain  prices. 

2.  Farm  quotas  must  be  based  on  bushels 
marketed,  not  on  acreage  planted  or 
harvested. 

3.  Quotas  should  include  all  commercial 
uses  of  wheat — food,  feed,  seed.  Industrial 
uses  and  export.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  sale 
of  wheat  for  any  purpose  outside  of  estab- 
llfhed  quotas,  no  loopholes  for  dumping. 
Illegal  transfer  or  black  marketing  of  any 
kind.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  no  way 
that  nonquota  wheat  can  be  legally  trans- 
ferred for   any  purpose. 

4.  Family-type  agriculture  and  the  Nation 
must  be  protected  through  a  limitation  on 
total  benefits  which  can  accrue  to  any  one 
operator  or  any  one  farm. 

5.  It  must  return  full  parity  to  the  farmer 
on  his  total  aUotted  marketing  quota  of 
wheat  which  he  can  sell  each  year  for  any 
purpose. 

6.  Marketing  quotas  must  be  projected  on 
a  basis  that  will  maintain  an  adequate  re- 
serve over  and  above  a  set-aside  of  at  least 
600  million  busheU  for  national  security. 
Any  excess  produced  over  and  above  his  mar- 
keting quota  each  year  should  be  stored  by 
the  farmer  himself. 

7.  Program  must  provide  for  ofljclally  noti- 
fying the  farmer,  at  least  6  months  before 
planting  time,  what  his  marketing  quota  and 
his  compliance  benefits  will  be. 

8.  Program  should  provide  for  a  separate 
marketing  quoU  for  each  class  of  wheat. 

9.  Democratically  elected  county  and  State 
farmer  committees  must  huve  a  much  larger  ' 
delegation  of  administrative  authority. 

10.  It  mtist  provide  a  fair  allocation  of 
Government  costs  to  proper  departments  of 
government. 

11.  It  miut  ivoTlde  a  parity  formula  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  progressive  reduction 
through  the  operation  of  the  program  Itself, 
but  will  have  a  definite  formula  that  will 
relate  farm  income  goals  to  all  factors  of 
costs  incident  to  efficient  farm  operations. 

Our  aim  Is  full  Income  parity  for  family- 
farm  operators  and  their  families.  We  know 
that  the  assistance  of  Federal  laws  and 
programs  la  required.  We  reallEe  that  a  care- 
ful balance  must  be  achieved  between  self- 


financed  price  raising  methods  and  Oovem- 
ment  payments  which  are  direct  coats  to  the 
Treasury. 

Farm  prices  and  income  continue  to  de- 
cline and  while  we  recognise  that  effective 
farm  legislation  may  be  vetoed,  yet  It  Is  the 
re8ix>n£lbillty  of  the  Congress  to  legislate, 
and  we  strongly  urge  early  action  by  this 
Congress  on  comprehensible  farm  Income 
Improvement  legislation. 


EOO  PRICES— LETTER 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  time  and 
time  again  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  low  price  of  eggs. 
At  the  present  time  in  North  Dakota 
the  producers  and  fanners  are  receiving 
18  cents  a  dosen  for  first-grade.  No.  1 
eggs.  With  the  50-cent  dollar,  that  la 
about  9  cents  a  dozen.  I  present  a  let- 
ter which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

KutimKD,  N.  Dak.,  April  1,  ttS$. 
Senator  Wm.  LAMOxa, 
Wasltington.  DC. 

I  am  writing  you  ooneemlng  the  egg  prices 
here  in  North  Dakota.  Now  this  morning 
market  for  fresh  e'^gs  was  18  cents  per 
dosen;  top  price.  Now.  where  Is  the  profit 
for  the  farmer  In  that  low  price?  We  had 
been  getting  27  cents  this  winter  here  per 
doeen.  Do  you  know  it  coets  the  farmer  14 
cents  per  dozen  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs, 
not  counting  the  labor?  Theae  egg  prioea 
are  ridiculous  for  the  farmer. 

Now  the  people  Uvtng  In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.. 
have  to  pay  39  cents  and  more  for  a  dosen 
eggs.  That  Is  what  us  farmers  should  have 
for  them.  How  can  the  farmer  live  on  these 
low  prices  for  produce? 

Then,  chickens  are  8  cents  a  pound,  live- 
weight.  Was  wondering  if  you  and  Senator 
Young  could  get  together  on  this.  See  if 
you  cotild  make  prices  better  for  the  farmer 
here,  as  this  Is  getting  worse  all  along  now. 

Thanking  you,  wc  are 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Baaomc. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSEXi,.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels  (Rept. 
No.  158) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Capt.  Eklward  J.  Stelchen.  U3. 
Naval  Reserve  (retired),  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  on  the  Naval  Reserve  retired  list 
(Rept.  No.  167). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  994.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
malnUln  the  Spokane  Valley  project,  Waah- 
Ington  and  Idaho,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Rept.  No.  156) . 

By  Mr  BYRD,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments: 

H.R.ai8.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
time  within  which  certain  State  agreements 
under  aecUon  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
may  be  modified  to  secure  coverage  for  non- 
professional school  district  employees  (Rept. 
No.  159). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "INTERNA- 
TIONAL MEDICAL  RESEARCH— 
A  COMPILATION  OF  BACK- 
GROUND MATERIALS"  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  160) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 347,  85th  Congress,  and  Senate 
Resolution  42.  86th  Congress,  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "Internatlcnal  Medical 
Research — A  Compilation  of  Back- 
ground Materials,"  as  prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rcorgardzation  and 
International  Organizations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  may 
be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  STATUS 
OF  WORLD  HEALTH— IN  OUT- 
LINE TEXT  AND  CHART"  (S.  REPT. 
NO    161) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 347,  85th  Congress,  and  Senate 
Resolution  42,  86th  Congress.  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "The  Stat  is  of  World 
Health— In  Outline  Text  and  Chart,"  as 
prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organ- 
izations. I  ask  that  the  report  may  be 
printed,  with  illustrations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  ses.^ion. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Orley  McOlothlln,  of  Colorado,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs,  with  heiidquartcrs  at 
Denver,  Colo.:  and 

Harry  D.  Yotiae.  of  North  Wtbeter.  Ind..  to 
be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  collec- 
tion dUtrlct  No.  40,  with  headquarters  at 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Cecil  P.  Milne,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and 

Philip  B.  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  As- 
aisUnt  Secretary  of  the  Air  Foroe,  vice  Dud- 
ley C.  Sharp. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably 
the  nomination  of  Rear  Adin.  Ralph  K. 
James,  United  States  Navy,  to  be  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years,  and 
the  nominations  of  two  major  generals 
and  eight  brigadier  generals  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Air  Force  for  service  as  mem- 
bers ol  the  Air  Natkmal  Guard  of  the 
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United  States.  I  ask  that  these  nomina- 
tioDs  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  calendar  are  as  follows : 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  K.  James.  United  States 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Curtis,  and  sundry 
otlicr  officers,  for  appointment  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  In  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  also  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port apiMTOximately  1,900  nominations 
for  appointment  and  promotion  in  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force 
in  grades  not  above  major  or  Ueutenant 
commander.  Since  these  names  have 
already  apF>eared  in  the  Congressional 
Ricor:j.  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
wi  the  Vice  President's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Loring  B.  Bean,  and  sundry  other  officers. 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

William  B.  Fletcher,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force:  and 

Peter  D.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps,  for  appointment  as  Ensigns  In  the 
Navy. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

S.  1632.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modification 
of  the  exlEting  project  for  Kahull  Harbor, 
Island  of  Maul.  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work*. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1633.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Slme  Martin - 
ovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  1634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  place  ground,  powdered,  or  granulated 
seaweeds  on  the  free  list;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HENNINOS: 

S.  1635.  A  bill  to  provide  more  varied 
representation  of  the  country's  economic  In- 
terests on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1636.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Missouri  Basin 
Commission  to  pirovlde  coherent  and  unified 
direction  for  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin's  natural  resources,  to  give  re- 
sponsible direction  to  the  resource  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
in  the  Missouri  Baaln.  axHl  for  coordinating 
thoae  activities  with  resoturce  development 
activities  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  HsKKiMca  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


By  Mr.  KEATWCIt 

6.1637.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  chapter  79.  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion. 1623.  to  extend  the  Uw  reUtlng  to 
perjury  to  the  willful  glTlnK  of  contradic- 
tory statements  under  oath;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  oT  Mr.  Kkatikg  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  app>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  effective 
system  of  personnel  administration  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clakk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  apf>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  1639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act  In  order  to 
extend  the  time  during  which  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  pwpoeee  of  such 
act;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  1640.  A  blU  to  strengthen  the  law  with 
respect  to  bribery  and  graft;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1641.  A  bill  to  amend  section  284  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
further  to  prohibit  former  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  from  acting  as 
counsel,  attorney,  or  agent  in  matters  con- 
nected with  their  former  office  or  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1642.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3238  of 
Utle  18.  United  States  Code; 

S.  1643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2412(b). 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  resi}ect  to 
the  taxation  of  costs; 

8.  1644.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  appeals  by  the  United  States; 

S.  1645.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4161  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  com- 
putation of  good  time  allowances  for  pris- 
oners; 

S.  1646.  A  bill  to  repeal  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  section  791.  so  as  to  extend  the 
application  of  chapter  37  of  title  18.  relating 
to  espionage  and  censorship; 

S.  1647.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4083,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  peniten- 
tiary Imprisonment; 

S.  1648.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  relocation 
of  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys,  and 
for  other  purp)06es; 

S.  1649.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  152.  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  viith  respect  to  the 
concealment  of  assets  in  conteqjiplatlon  of 
bankruptcy;  and 

S.  1650.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  for 
filing  claims  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948;  to  the  Committee  on  the  ifudlclary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennts)  : 

S.  1651.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Archie  L. 
Dickson,  Jr.;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  1652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  McCARTHT: 

8.  1653.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1960,  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  metal  scraps,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCARTHT   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HUMFHBET  ) : 

8. 1654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  acquisition  of  public 
buUdlngs  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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By  Ur.  KSPAUVBt: 

8.  less.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pay  Readjutt- 
znent  Act  of  1942,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcea. 

By  Mr.  KXATINa   (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Javtts)  : 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Sunday  In  April  of  each  year  as 
"Puerto  Rlcan  Day  In  the  United  States  of 
America";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 15,  1959,  to  September  15.  1959.  inclusive, 
as  National  Allergy  Month;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hn.L  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


WTTJJAM  E.  STONE — REFERENCE  OP 
BILL  TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1284)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Stone," 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  Stotes  Code  and 
report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  ar  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


PUBLICATION  OP  SALARIES  PAID  TO 
SENATE  STAPP  AND  COMMITTEE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  99)  dealing  with  the  publication 
of  salaries  paid  to  Senate  staff  and  com- 
mittee employees,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


DISPLAY  OF  SENATE  DOCUMENTS 
AND  RECORDS— ADDITIONAL  TIME 
TO  SUBMIT  REPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  100 >  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved.  That  8.  Res.  318,  85th  Congress 
(as  amended  by  S.  Res.  72,  86th  Congress), 
establishing  a  special  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  study  and  report  with  respect  to  pre- 
serving memorabilia  of  the  Senate,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  2"  in  section 
4  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Jvme  30." 


REPRESENTATION  OP  ECONOMIC 
INTERESTS  ON  BOARD  OP  GOV- 
ERNORS OP  PEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    Mr.  President,  our 
Pederal  Reserve  System  has  the  respon- 


sibility of  managing  the  entire  mcmetary 
and  credit  policy  of  this  NatiMi.  It  has 
been  given  the  power,  independent  of 
any  other  Instrumentality  of  the  Ped- 
eral Government,  to  use  Its  own  best 
Judgment  as  to  monetary  management. 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  this  Judgment  soundly  reflects 
the  thinking  of  all  of  this  country's 
varied  economic  interests.  In  other 
words,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  is  "stacked"  in  favor  of 
commercial  and  banking  interests.  If 
this  is  true;  it  is  wrong.  I,  therefore, 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Act  which  would  provide  that 
the  President  give  further  regard  to  di- 
versifying the  representation  of  interests 
on  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  to  assure  that  those  eco- 
nomic groups  which  now  have  no  voice 
in  the  formation  of  our  economic  policy 
be  heard  through  representation  on  the 
Board  in  the  future. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Act  in  1913.  it  sought  a  fair  rep- 
resentation on  the  Board  of  the  different 
commercial,  industrial  and  geographi- 
cal divisions  of  th«!  country.  In  1922, 
Congress  amended  that  act  to  broaden 
representation  to  tlie  financial,  agricul- 
tural. Industrial  and  commercial  Inter- 
ests and  the  geographical  divisions  of 
the  country.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
Congress  again  seek  broader  representa- 
tion for  all  the  economic  interests  of 
this  country — financial,  agricultural,  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  labor,  small  busi- 
ness, and  consumer. 

I.  therefore,  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  I  believe  will 
accomplish  this  result. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1635)  to  provide  more 
varied  representation  of  the  country's 
economic  interests  on  the  Board  of 
Ciovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, introduced  by  Mr.  Hennings.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


MISSOURI  BASIN  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Missouri  Basin  Commis- 
sion to  provide  coherent  and  unified 
direction  for  the  development  of  the 
Missouri  Basin's  natural  resouifces,  to 
give  responsible  direction  to  the  resource 
development  activities  of  the  Pederal 
Government  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  and 
for  coordinating  those  activities  with 
resource  development  activities  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  since  1954  I  haVe  three 
times  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  repre- 
sents a  departure  from  the  tprm  in 
which  I  have  offered  this  measure  pre- 
viously. I  propose  now  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  basin  development  pro- 
gram be  vested  solely  in  a  Missouri  Basin 
Commission.  Up  to  now  I  had  proposed 
that  this  management  be  shared  by  a 
Pederal  commission  and  an  interstate 
compact  board.  My  reasons  for  offering 
my  bill  In  this  revised  from  are  set  forth 


in  the  attached  memorandum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  memo- 
randum be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  too 
much  time,  money,  effort,  and  resources 
have  already  been  wasted  In  the  Missouri 
Basin.  We  cannot  afford  any  further 
delay.  I  urge  the  appropriate  committee 
to  hold  prompt  hearings  and  the  Senate 
to  take  early  action  on  this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  9636)  to  establish  a  Mis- 
souri Basin  Commission  to  provide  co- 
herent and  unified  direction  for  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  Basin's  nat- 
ural resources,  to  give  responsible 
direction  to  the  resource  development 
activities  of  the  Pederal  Government  in 
the  Missouri  Basin,  and  for  coordinating 
those  activities  with  resource  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  States,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hennings,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ExHorr  1 

MKIH OEANOUlf  BT  SXMATOB  HDOmfOS 

In  setting  forth  my  reaaons  for  offering  my 
bill  in  this  revised  form,  I  miut  review  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  ttils  measure  and  of 
the  findings  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey 
Commission  which  was  set  up  by  President 
Truman  In  1952  to  give  the  country  advice  as 
to  the  best  way  to  proceed  to  achieve  an 
orderly,  businesslike  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

In  the  months  between  May  and  July  of 
1951,  a  single  flood  In  the  Missouri  Basin 
caused  $725  million  In  damages.  This  is  to 
say  nothing  of  the  untold  human  misery,  for 
there  Is  no  way  to  measure  this.  FoUowlng 
this  disastrous  flood,  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  Senate  In  August  of  1951,  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
to  study  the  water  problems  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  from  the  point  of  view  of  total 
needs  of  the  area  Instead  of  a  piecemeal 
approach. 

On  January  3.  1953.  President  Truman 
by  Executive  order  established  the  Missouri 
Basin  Survey  Commission,  which  consisted 
of  11  members.  The  Honorable  James  B. 
Lawrence,  editor  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr..  Star, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
and  I  was  appointed  vice  chairman.  Other 
members  Included  two  VS.  Senators,  three 
Congressmen,  and  four  public  members. 

In  appointing  this  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  statement  which  said  in  part: 
"The  1951  floods  have  emphasized  •  •  •  the 
need  for  an  up-to-date  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  basin  and  of  the  present  plans 
for  the  development  of  Its  land  and  water 
resources.  There  has  not  been  a  thorough 
reconsideration  of  the  plans  •  •  •  since  the 
Congress  authorized  the  so-called  Plck- 
Sloan  plan  in  1944."  Mr.  Truman  pointed 
out  that  the  occurrence  of  devastating  floods 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri  in  1951  was  a  suf- 
flclent  answer  to  those  critics  who  favored 
the  status  quo  as  adequate. 

Our  Commission  held  17  public  hearings  in 
the  basin  and  heard  more  than  4(X)  witnesses. 
In  compliance  with  the  instruction  covered 
in  Executive  Order  No.  10318,  on  January  12. 
1953.  we  presented  our  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

Our  Missouri  Basin  Bxirrey  Conunlssion 
found  that  there  were  major  deflclenclea  in 
the  existing  Federal  organization  for  resource 
development.  The  Commission  was  unani- 
mous In  agreeing  upon  the  need  for  a  central 
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organization  to  dtreet  antf  coordinate  the  de- 
velopment of  land  and  water  r««oaroea  In  the 
Missouri  Basin. 

The  majority  of  our  Cntnmisston — eight 
members  including  myself — proposed  a  Mis- 
souri Basin  Commission  as  a  Federal  Instm- 
mentallty.  Three  Coaimlssloiiers  dlseented 
from  this  majority  view.  Th<!y  favored  In- 
stead an  organizatloa  created  by  an  inter- 
state compact  to  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Missouri  Rasin  States  which  ratified  the 
compact,  would  be  parties. 

My  original  intention  In  Introducing  8. 
3325  In  the  83d  Congress,  S.  2728  in  the  84th 
Congress,  and  S.  1107  In  the  85th  Congress 
was  to  reconcile  the  confllcUn^  views  of  the 
majority  and  minority  of  our  U  Commis- 
sioners by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
both  a  Mlasourl  Basin  Commission  and  a 
compact  board  to  coordinate  :ind  luiify  the 
development  of  the  basin.  I  had  hoped  that 
this  would  represent  a  workable  compromise. 

All  of  the  problems  which  <?xlsted  in  the 
basin  when  our  Conunlssion  m  ide  Its  survey, 
still  exist  today.  Under  the  Pick -Sloan  plan, 
the  administration  of  the  basin  program  is 
divided  chiefly  between  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In 
addition,  at  last  half  a  dozen  other  Federal 
agencies,  many  agencies  of  the  States,  and 
even  lesser  units  of  government,  participate 
in  the  program.  Oftentimes,  ihelr  proposed 
projects  have  been  at  cross -purposes. 

Since  1951.  when  heavy  fJooils  In  the  ^O^ 
souri  Basin  gave  rise  to  the  Missouri  BajOB 
Survey  Commission  study,  ttere  has  been 
additional  flood  damage  in  the  liasin  in  excess 
of  $1^  hllUon.  Today,  a  serious  conflict 
exists  between  upstream  and  downstream  in- 
terests in  the  basin,  a  conflict  which  could 
threaten  the  entire  developmetit  program.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  and 
other  conflicts  can  most  effectively  be  re- 
solved through  establishment  of  a  single, 
central  agency  which  has  the  iidminlstrative 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  the 
overall  plan  and  operation  of  the  basin  pro- 
gram. Because  I  am  convinced  that  a  duality 
of  administration  would  not  serve  this  pur- 
pose. I  have  eliminated  the  provision  for  a 
compact  board  from  my  Missouri  Basin  bUl. 

In  eliminating  the  provision  for  the  com- 
pact board.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
bill  provides  for  as  much  State  and  local  co- 
operation and  assistance  as  can  be  achieved 
on  a  workable  basis.  My  bUl  cets  up  a  Qov- 
emors*  Advisory  Conunlttee  to  consult  with 
the  Commission  regarding  resource  develop- 
ment p<dlcy  and  to  develop  related  State 
programs.  It  provides  that  ench  appointee 
to  the  Conunlssion  shall  be  a  legal  resident  of 
one  of  the  Missouri  Basin  States,  and  that 
the  permanent  office  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  located  within  the  Missouri  Bttsln  and  not 
In  Washington,  thereby  Insuring-  accessibility 
to  the  people  of  the  valley.  My  bill  directs 
the  Mlfsourl  BaMn  Commission  to  utilize  to 
the  fullest  possible  exte^'t  the  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the 
region  and  to  seek  State  and  local  participa- 
tion at  all  times.  It  also  directs  the  Cbmmls- 
sion  to  utUlze  the  advice,  assistance,  and  co- 
operation of  the  existing  operating  agencies 
of  the  Pederal  Ooremment. 

I  stress  this  latter  point  in  order  to  make 
plain  that  this  bill  does  not  creste  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority.  The  members  of  the  Bfls- 
sourl  Basin  Survey  Commission  rejected  the 
authority  alternative.  The  authority  plan 
would  replace  agencies  active  In  the  field  of 
resource  development  in  the  bssln  with  one 
all-lncluslve  planning,  constructing,  and  op- 
erating agency  like  the  TV  A.  The  Commis- 
sioners realized  that  many  large  projects  had 
already  been  constructed  In  the  Missouri 
Basin  and  many  are  still  being  constnictcd. 
These  {irojects  were  being  built  by  a  number 
of  the  authorized  Pederal  a{^ncles.  Tike 
Conunlsalonera  eoncluded  that  it  would  not 
be  practical  or  necessary  to  diatiirb  this  con- 
struction program.  Instead,  ae  sought  to 
find  a  middle  ground  in  recommending  a 


central  beeta  agency  which  would  direct  and 
coordinate  the  special  akllla  and  oompctenee 
al  the  evlatlng  Federal  agencies  In  a  coherent, 
wnlflwl  program  of  resource  development.  I 
believe  that  this  Is  the  most  practteal  solii- 
tkm,  and  I  have  therefore  adopted  this  plan 
In  my  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OP  TnUE  18.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  PBR- 
JURY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  refer^aoe  a  bill 
to  extetxl  the  law  o<  perjury  to  cover 
the  willful  giving  of  contradictory  state- 
ments under  oath. 

The  problem  to  which  this  bin  Is  ad- 
dressed has  plagued  us  for  a  long  time, 
but  It  has  been  dramatized  recently  by 
"turnabout"  witnesses  testifj^ing  before 
c<mgressional  committees  Under  the 
present  perjury  statute  and  court  cases. 
a  person  who  makes  contradictory  state- 
ments under  oath  cannot  be  prosecuted 
unless  the  indictment  charges  and  the 
prosecution  proves  which  one  of  the  two 
statements  is  false.  Moreover,  under 
the  rules  of  proof  imposed  by  the  courts, 
the  falsity  of  one  of  tiie  statements  must 
be  established  by  the  testimony  of  two 
independent  witnesses  or  by  the  testi- 
mony of  one  witness  and  corroborating 
circumstances.  This  is  ridiculous  In  the 
case  of  people  like  Harvey  Matusow.  iHk> 
openly  coDtradicted  himself  under  oath. 

My  bill  is  based  upon  the  New  York 
Penal  Law,  which  has  worked  well  in  my 
own  State.  It  has  the  full  endorsement 
and  support  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation which  has  offered  one  suggestion 
of  obvious  merit — ^that  the  language 
ought  to  be  broad  enough  to  make  cer- 
tain that  perjury  committed  outside  of 
courts  of  law  in  proceedings  such  as  con- 
gressional hearings  will  also  be  covei«d. 
It  also  contains  a  safeguard  by  being 
limited  to  a  5-year  period  so  that  the  of- 
fense could  not  be  extended  retroactively 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  limitations 
for  similar  offenses. 

I  might  add  that  the  bill  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Departmoii  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  desk  until  April 
IS,  so  that  other  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  join  in  cosponsorint;  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  l)e  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objecti«i.  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1637)  to  amend  Utle  18. 
United  States  Code,  chapter  79.  to  add 
a  new  section.  1623,  to  extend  the  law 
relating  to  perjury  to  the  willful  giving 
tA  contradictory  statements  under  oath. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rixoko,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  tKe  Senmte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  chapter  79,  Is  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately after  section  1633  the  following: 
"I  1C23.  contradictory  statements. 

"Whoever,  having  made  a  willful  state- 
ment on  a  material  matter  either  In  pro- 


ceedings before  aay  eomnittee  at  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  a  grand  Jury 
or  during  the  trial  o(  any  case,  within  five 
years  thereafter  makca  oath  or  aSrmatlon 
to  a  winful  contradictory  statement.  Is 
gnllty  of  perjury,  and  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  in  section  1831.  Bach  perjury  may 
be  eatablished  by  proof  at  the  willful  giving 
or  making  at  nicfa  contradictory  statements 
without  alleging  or  proving  which  one  there- 
of U  false." 

Sac  a.  The  analysia  o(  chapter  79  of  title 
la.  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1621  of  such  title,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  Item:  "1623. 
Contradictory  statements.". 


MORE  EPPECnVE  SYSTEM  OP  PER- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  system  of 
personnel  administration  for  the  ex- 
ecutive Ivanch  of  the  Government. 

The  structure  of  dvU  service  admin- 
istration Is  today  virtually  unchanged 
from  that  established  by  the  <N-iginal 
Civil  Service  Act,  the  Pendleton  Act,  in 
1883. 

During  the  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury which  have  passed  since  then,  the 
responsibilities  and  scope  of  Govern- 
ment have  increased  Immeasurably. 
Great  advances  have  likewise  been  made 
in  what  is  known  about  the  processes  of 
good  personnel  administration.  My  bill 
is  designed  to  reorganize  the  structure  of 
civil  service  administration  set  up  in  the 
horse-and-buggy  age  to  adopt  It  to  the 
imprecedented  needs  an  demands  of 
Government  in  the  space  age. 

There  is  general  agreement.  I  believe, 
that  the  Pederal  Government  is  not  now 
succeeding  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
its  fair  share  of  the  ablest  pe<vle  who 
come  along  in  each  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduating  class.  We  all  know  that 
inducements  are  greater  In  private  in- 
dustry. We  all  know  of  Instance  after 
instance  of  fine,  c<Mnpetent  people  leav- 
ing Government  service  for  the  greater 
rewards  and  satisfactions  in  other  fields. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world  does  the  National  Government 
fare  so  badly  in  competition  for  the 
ablest  of  the  Nation's  personnel.  Cer- 
tainly the  Communist  nations,  and 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  are  able 
to  make  sure  that  Government  service 
has  first  call  upon  the  ablest  of  the  na- 
tion's manpower.  What  the  Cwnmu- 
nists  are  able  to  accomplish  by  direct 
assignment  we  must  accomplish  through 
inducement.  The  means  of  inducement 
must  be  wise  personnel  policies — cover- 
ing recruitment,  assignment,  training, 
promotion,  compensation — and  skillful 
administration  of  those  policies. 

The  reorganization  proposed  in  this 
bill,  as  a  means  to  facilitate  the  neces- 
sary Improvements,  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  presented  repeatedly. 
particularly  in  recent  years.  Most  re- 
cently, it  was  recommended  in  a  report 
prepared  for  the  Scsiate  Cofninittee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  by  a  special 
consultant,  Mr.  James  R.  Watson.  Based 
on  those  recommendations,  I  introduced 
in  January  1958  what  I  called  a  first 
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draft  bin  to  serve  m  the  hasia  of  hear- 
ings. 

The  hearings  were  held  last  June  by 
a  special  subcommittee  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman.  Pol- 
lowing  the  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
submitted  a  report  generally  endorsing 
the  bill  but  urging  that  a  revised  bill  be 
prepared  taking  into  account  many  valu- 
able suggestions  made  by  witnesses  who 
testified  both  for  and  against  the  bill. 

That  revision  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. We  have  had  technical  assist- 
ance from  experts  of  the  executive 
branch,  who  were  brought  together  by 
the  very  able  executive  director  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  H.  W.  Brawley,  and  his 
assistant  staff  director,  J.  IDon  Kerlin. 
The  administration  last  year  endorsed 
the  objectives  of  the  bill.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  year  the  administration  will 
be  able  to  take  a  position  on  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  provide  Sen- 
ators with  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  reasoning  behind 
it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  five 
sections  from  the  subcommittee  report 
on  S.  3888,  the  bill  in  the  85th  Congress 
which  was  the  iDredecessor  of  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced  today. 

There  being  *^o  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 


SimMABT  or  THE  Bnx 
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The  bill  would  estabUsh  an  Offloe  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  In  the  Executive  OIBce 
of  the  President  and  transfer  to  It  tliose 
fvinctlons  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
which  comprise  the  positive  leadership  re- 
iponslbtlltles  In  the  field  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration now  assigned  to  the  Commis- 
sion but  more  properly  the  function  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion would  retain  those  functions  associated 
with  its  "watchdog"  role  as  protector  of  the 
merit  system. 

Title  I  embodies  a  declaration  of  policy 
that  personnel  administration,  subject  to 
law.  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  executive 
responsibility  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  President;  and  that  In  order  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  President  in  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibility  an  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  should  be  established.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  as  an  Independent 
agency,  should  be  assigned  the  functions  of 
protecting  the  merit  system  against  political 
and  personal  favoritism  and  other  abuses, 
and  of  establishing  an  adequate  appeals 
system  for  employees  or  applicants  who  are 
aggrieved. 

Title  n  establishes  a  career  service  en- 
compassing positions  now  included  In  the 
competitive  civil  service.  The  President 
shall  promulgate  rules  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  career  service,  subject  to  exist- 
ing law  and  a  number  of  specified  require- 
ments and  limitations.  He  shall  consult 
with  and  request  the  recommendations  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  before  pro- 
mulgating rules. 

Title  III  establishes  an  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  fixes  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Director,  and  specifies  the  qualifications  and 
salary  of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director. 
It  also  establishes  a  President's  Personnel 
Advisory  Committee  of  five  members,  three 
appointed  from  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  two  from  among  persons  holding 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  executive 
branch. 

TlUe  rv  continues  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, with  the  members  to  serve  at  the 


pleasure  of  the  President,  preeeribes  the 
qualifications  and  salaries  of  members,  and 
specifies  the  Commission's  powers  and  duties. 
Title  V  authorizes  the  transfer  of  powers, 
duties,  functions,  records,  property,  person- 
nel, and  funds  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
assignment of  responslbUlty.  The  Pendle- 
ton Act  of  1883  Is  repealed. 

BASIC   QTTXSnONS    IKVOLVKO    Ilf    THX   ■"  t, 

Whether  the  reorganization  proposed  In 
S.  3888  Is  desirable  depends  on  the  answers 
to  four    fundamental   questions: 

1.  Is  personnel  management  an  essential 
part  of  the  President's  general  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws? 

2.  If  so,  can  the  President's  responsibility 
be  more  effectively  discharged  through  a 
single  official  responsible  to  him  than 
through  a  semi -Independent  Commission? 

3.  Is  It  more  likely  that  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  wUl  do  a 
better  Job  of  personnel  management,  result- 
ing In  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
superior  men  and  women  In  Oovemment 
service.  If  leadership  In  personnel  manage- 
ment comes  from  the  President  through  his 
Executive  Office  rather  than  from  axKl 
through    a    seml-lndependent    Conunlsslon? 

4.  Can  the  merit  system  be  protected  If 
responsibility  for  the  positive  leadership  as- 
pects of  personnel  administration  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
to  the  President? 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  the 
answer  to  all  four  of  these  questions  Is 
afllrmatlve. 

WEAKNESSES     OF     THE     PMESENT     OECANOATION 

The  subcommittee  begins  from  the  prem- 
ise that  the  United  States  dare  not  gamble 
its  future  upon  a  second-rate  civil  service. 
Quite  apart  from  Its  role  In  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  which  our  survival  may 
depend,  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Impinge  Increasingly  upon  the  life  and 
fortune  of  every  citizen.  Stakes  of  Infinite 
vnlue  rest  upon  the  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  in  Federal  service,  upon  their  skill 
and  devotion,  and  upon  the  excellence  of 
their  organization,  direction,  and  leadership. 
We  can  afford  nothing  less  than  the  best. 

The  United  States  must  be  able  to  attract 
Into  and  hold  in  Its  governmental  career 
service  the  very  best  of  the  talent  that  the 
Nation  has  to  offer. 

Yet  the  evidence  is  strong  that  the  Federal 
career  service  does  not  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  private  employers  and  the  pro- 
fessions In  recruiting  and  retaining  the 
ablest  among  our  people.  The  Government 
does  not  attract  even  its  pro  rata  share  of 
the  most  capable  young  men  and  women 
entering  upon  careers — and  it  subsequently 
loses  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  able 
men  and  women  It  does  succeed  in  recruiting. 
Every  reader  of  this  report  knows  of  persons 
of  highest  ability,  whose  services  the  Gov- 
ernment could  Ul  afford  to  lose,  who  have 
left  Government  service  for  positions  In  pri- 
vate life  far  less  significant  In  the  struggle 
against  communism.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Communist  states,  which  can  as- 
sign persons  to  careers  by  dictate,  tolerate 
no  such  loss  of  talent  in  their  governmental 
service. 

All  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  governmental 
service  cannot  be  cured  by  changes  In  per- 
sonnel policies,  of  course.  Yet  the  practices 
of  Government  agencies  regarding  develop- 
ment of  career  Incentives,  advancement, 
assignment,  training,  compensation,  fringe 
benefits,  handling  of  grievances,  and  other 
aspects  of  personnel  administration  unques- 
tionably Infiuence  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recruit  and  retain  the  highest  qual- 
ity personnel.  There  Is  much  evidence  that 
Government  personnel  policies  suffer  from 
rigidity  and  that  progress  in  personnel  man- 
agement has  lagged  behind  the  needs  of 
modern  government. 


What  is  required  is  the  continuing  and 
imaginative  analysis  of  shortcomings  in  the 
Government  service,  the  development  of 
sound  corrective  measures,  their  effective 
presentation  to  the  Congress  and  the  public, 
and  the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
those  measures  throughout  the  widespread 
governmental  structure. 

What  must  be  designed  Is  a  strtieture  of 
leadership  capable  of  that  undertaking. 

THE  IESI>ONSIBn.rTT  OF  THE  PBESIDENT 

As  a  matter  both  of  constitutional  respon- 
slbUlty and  of  organizational  logic,  the 
structure  of  personnel  leadership  must  be 
headed  by  the  President.  He  Is  the  head  of 
the  executive  branch  responsible  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws.  He  Is  the 
source  of  direction  for  the  subordinate  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  they  are  respon- 
sible to  him.  Direction.  Instruction,  and  In- 
spiration on  personnel  management  must 
come,  down  tiirough  the  Presidential  chain 
of  command. 

The  subcommittee  was  impressed  during 
the  hearings  with  the  near  unanimity  with 
which  former  Government  executives  and 
industrial  leaders  who  appeared  stressed  the 
theme  of  executive  responsibility.  These 
witnesses  regarded  personnel  management  as 
among  the  most  Important  aspects  of  an 
e.xccutlve'8  Job.  They  considered  it  anoma- 
lous that  whereas  an  Industrial  matukger,  or 
military  commander,  or  subordinate  Federal 
executive  normally  assigns  personnel  admin- 
istration to  a  key  member  of  bis  immediate 
staff,  the  President  Is  required  to  rely  upon 
a  seml-lndependent  body  separated  by  struc- 
ture and  trndltlon  from  the  Chief  Executive. 

This  report  has  used  the  term  "seml-lnde- 
pendent" because  the  degree  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Cini  Service  Commission  from 
the  President  Is  not  in  fact  clear,  nor  Is  it 
constant. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission testified  that  the  Commission  has 
always  been  In  law  and  In  practice  an  agent 
of  the  President.  He  said  no  change  in 
structure  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  per- 
sonnel management  under  the  control  of  the 
President.  Moreover,  several  witnesses  sug- 
gested that  relationships  have  been  con- 
siderably closer  since  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties was  transferred  from  the  Commission  as 
a  whole  to  the  Chairman. 

Yet  there  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  Independent  commission  structure  bos 
hindered,  and  continues  to  hinder,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Commission  as  a  fully 
satisfactory  agent  of  the  Presidency  for  posi- 
tive personnel  leadership,  respoiulble  to  him. 

These  are  some  of  the  indications: 

1.  A  special  assistant  to  the  President  has 
been  appointed  to  advise  on  matters  of  per- 
sonnel management.  While  this  office  was 
held  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  during  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Philip 
Young,  It  Is  now  held  by  a  separate  officer. 
The  mere  existence  of  this  office  suggest* 
some  Inadequacy  In  the  Commission  as  the 
President's  personnel  agency.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  also  perfomu  a  role  In  per- 
sonnel policy  development  and  administra- 
tion, which  the  spokesman  for  that  agency 
said  would  not  be  necessary  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  organization. 

a.  The  provision  In  the  original  Pendleton 
Act  whereby  Civil  Servlg^^Tcommlssioners 
served  at  the  pleaswe  of  the  President  has 
now  l>een  revised  to  provide  that  Commis- 
sioners shall  serve  for  6-year  overlapping 
tenna.  This  provision  tends  to  reinforce  the 
independence  of  the  Commissioners  and 
separate  them  from  the  President. 

3.  ClTll  Senrloe  Commissioners,  and  others 
Interested  In  protection  of  the  merit  ayitcm. 
have  often  and  properly  stressed  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  the  independence  of 
the  Commission  in  its  "watchdog"  actlTltlea, 
since  In  these  activities  it  serves  M  a  chedt 
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upon  the  President  and  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

4.  Opponents  of  8.  3888  generally  based 
their  objections  to  the  bUl  on  the  ground 
that  the  Commission  must  maintain  its  In- 
dependence in  order  that  the  merit  system 
can  be  fully  safeguarded. 

On  balance,  this  much  seems  clear,  at 
least:  the  question  as  to  the  Commission's 
Independence  cannot  be  answered  both  ways. 
If.  on  the  one  hand.  It  Is  contended  that  the 
Commission  as  now  organized  Is  In  fact  an 
agent  of  the  President  under  his  full  con- 
trol. It  cannot  be  contended,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Commission  structure  must 
be  preserved  In  order  to  maintain  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Commission  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  seems  clear,  moreover,  that  the  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  merger  In  the  Com- 
mission of  two  distinct  sets  of  functions. 
One  set,  those  comprising  the  "positive 
leadership"  role,  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  Presi- 
dential responsibility.  The  other  set  of 
functions,  those  relating  to  the  "watchdog" 
role,  requires  that  the  Commission  be  sep- 
arated as  far  as  possible  from  Presidential 
Infiuence  and  control.  Of  necessity,  the 
Commission  sometimes  looks  in  one  direc- 
tion, sometimes  In  another.  The  result  is 
an  ambiguous  position,  where  the  Commis- 
sion Is  neither  close  enough  to  the  President 
to  be  fully  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  Presi- 
dential leadership  nor  independent  enough 
to  be  fully  satisfactory  for  purposes  of 
policing  personnel  practices. 

5.  3888  resolves  this  dilemma  by  separating 
the  "positive  leadership"  from  the  "watch- 
dog" functions  The  separation  permits  each 
to  be  cast  In  an  organization  structure  best 
suited  to  Its  particular  purpose.  The  result 
is  an  Office  of  Personnel  Management  respon- 
sible to  the  President  and  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  Insulated  from  him. 

The  reorganization  should  also  serve  an 
incidental  though  lmi>ortant  purpose.  The 
subcommittee  heard  convincing  argument 
that  persons  appointed  to  multlheaded 
t>odles  have  not.  over  the  years,  been  selected 
with  the  same  careful  attention  to  qualifica- 
tions that  Presidents  had  applied  In  filling 
positions  of  major  responsibility  reporting 
directly  to  the  Chief  Executive.  An  analysis 
of  the  qualifications  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners In  recent  decades  shows  a  sur- 
prisingly low  proportion  who  brought  to 
their  Jobs  high  prestige  and  Impressive 
records  of  experience  In  public  or  Industrial 
management.  There  Is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Director  of  Personnel  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  tlie  President  would  not 
be  selected  carelessly,  and  S.  3888  prescribes 
qualifications  for  the  Director  to  make  this 
doubly  sure. 

PROTECTION  or  THE  ICEXIT  ETSTEM 

The  subcommittee  has  considered  carefully 
the  charges  made  by  employee  groups  and 
others  during  the  hearings  that  S.  3888  would 
open  up  the  Federal  service  to  patronage 
raids,  and  to  autocratic  one-man  control,  and 
thus  weaken  the  merit  system.  If  this  were 
the  probable  result,  no  member  of  the  sub- 
committee would  be  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure. But  after  analyzing  the  bill  and  the 
testimony,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  these  objections  are  not  well  taken.  We 
are  of  the  belief  that  the  bill  takes  positive 
steps  forward  In  recognizing  employee  rlgjits 
and  providing  machinery  for  their  protection. 

Not  only  the  leadership  but  the  "watch- 
dog" functions  have  suffered  from  being 
merged  in  the  same  agency.  The  policeman 
has  been  policing  himself.  The  reorganiza- 
tion would  remove  this  anomaly  and  permit 
the  policing  organization  to  concentrate  up- 
on that  job. 

The  Conunlsslon's  responsibilities  and 
power  relating  to  protection  of  the  merit 
system  would  be  more  dearly  defined. 


The  functions  of  the  Civil  Service  CcHnmis- 
sion  would  be : 

1.  To  administer  the  Hatch  Act,  including 
the  adoption  of  rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures necessary  to  carry  out  that  act,  and  the 
enforcement  of  Its  provisions  In  connection 
with  Federal  and  State  employees  subject 
to  It. 

2.  To  hear  appeals,  with  power  to  reverse 
agency  decisions,  and  generally  Improve  ap- 
peals systems,  including: 

(a)  Political  and  other  discrimination  ap- 
peals. 

(b)  Position  classification  appeals. 

(c)  Postal  field  service  appeals,  veterans' 
appeals,  reductlon-ln-force  appeals,  and 
others. 

3.  To  recommend  to  the  President  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  appeals  and  political 
discrimination. 

4.  To  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  all  aspects  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel management  and  make  such  views 
public. 

6.  To  conduct  Investigations  on  appeal  or 
on  Its  own  motion  concerning  any  phase  of 
Federal  personnel  management,  depart- 
mental actions,  or  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  report  to  the 
President,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  public. 

Among  the  important  functions  of  the 
Commission  which  would,  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's view,  be  better  performed  is  that  of 
handling  grievances.  A  weakness  of  the 
Federal  personnel  program  has  been  the 
absence  of  uniform,  effective  grievance  pro- 
cedures. S.  3888  dlrecU  the  Commission  to 
develop  and  put  into  effect  such  a  system,  as 
an  aspect  of  Its  Independent  policing  func- 
tion and  as  a  primary  means  of  detecting  and 
correcting  violations  of  the  merit  principle. 

The  VICE  PRESIIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1638)  to  provide  for  an  ef- 
fective oystem  of  personnel  administra- 
tion for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SECOND  SUNDAY 
IN  APRIL  OP  EACH  YEAR  AS 
PUERTO  RICAN  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  joint  resoluticm 
designating  the  second  Sunday  in  April 
as  Puerto  Rican  Day  in  the  United  States. 
Proclamation  of  this  occasion  by  the 
President  would  do  much  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  to  the 
progress  of  our  Nation,  and  would  pro- 
vide fitting  recognition  of  the  Integral 
role  Puerto  Rico  plays  in  our  national 
life. 

•  The  mainland's  close  ties  with  the 
island  are  many  and  varied.  They  run 
the  gamut  from  religious  dedication  to 
belief  in  democracy,  to  stern  opposition 
to  communism,  to  deep-seated  desire  for 
progress. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
feel  a  special  kinship  with  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  because  of  the  great  num. 
bers  from  the  Island  who  have  come  to 
live  among  us.  In  spite  of  barriers  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  they  have 
made  their  way  slowly  but  surely.  More 
and  more,  through  their  own  abilities 


and  determination,  and  through  the  aid 
of  legislative  enactments  insuring  equal- 
ity. Puerto  Ricans  are  contributing  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Empire  State  and  our 
Nation. 

However,  much  remains  to  be  done  if 
Puerto  Ricans  are  to  receive  their  just 
due.  We  must  press  forward  on  all 
fronts  to  remove  the  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination and  unfoimded  distnist 
which  often  bar  their  way  to  progress. 
Celebration  of  Puerto  Rican  Day  would 
add  great  impetus  to  their  movement 
and  would  provide  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity to  spotlight  those  areas  and  those 
situations  where  Puerto  Ricans  are  not 
being  accorded  equal  treatment. 

As  these  people  have  come  to  master 
our  language,  as  their  capabilities  have 
become  recognized,  and  as  their  innate 
talents  have  come  to  be  appreciated, 
their  contributions  in  our  country  have 
increased  in  niunerous  fields  of  endeavor. 
We  can  surely  look  for  even  greater  re- 
sults in  the  future,  but  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  speed  that  progress. 

Next  Sunday  the  second  annual  Puer- 
to Rican  parade  will  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  Last  year  some  50,000  Puerto  Ric- 
ans marched  and  an  estimated  200,000 
witnessed  the  spectacle.  This  year,  the 
grand  marshal  will  again  be  Oscar  Gon- 
zalez-Suarez,  a  highly  respected  lawyer 
and  civil  leader,  and  I  understand  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  a  long-time 
champion  of  Puerto  Rican  causes,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  occupy  a  place 
on  the  reviewing  stand. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Joint  resolution 
I  am  introducing  today  will  gain  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  and  the  President,  so 
that  future  Puerto  Rican  days  may  be 
celebrated  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
where  fine  citizens  from,  that  island  re- 
side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88) 
designating  the  second  Sunday  in  April 
of  each  year  as  "Puerto  Rican  Day  in 
the  United  States  of  America,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  Sunday  In  April  of  each  year  is  here- 
by designated  as  "Puerto  Rican  Day  in  the 
United  States  of  America,"  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 


NATIONAL  ALLERGY  MONTH 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
health  of  our  people  and  their  conse- 
quent strength,  self-reliance,  and  hap- 
piness depends  the  security  of  this  great 
Nation.    The  vitality  and  stamina  we 
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must  have  tat  survival  In  this  period  of 
world  crisis  are  largely  a  matter  of 
health.  Because  I  believe  this,  it  is  al- 
ways encouraging  to  note  the  increased 
emphasis  that  Is  today  being  placed  on 
some  of  the  so-called  killer  diseases  such 
as  cancer  and  coronary  diseases. 

While  we  are  making  great  strides  in 
research,  prevention,  treatment,  and 
public  education  concerning  these  killers, 
relatively  few  of  us,  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  actual  sufferers,  are  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  allergic  diseases 
continue  to  sap  the  strength  of  this 
Nation.  This  may  be  largely  because 
these  diseases  are  seldom  d.-amatic  in 
nature  and  are  not  looked  upon  as 
"killers." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  hay  fever 
afflicts  an  estimated  8  million  Americans 
annually.  This  is,  in  reality,  a  serious 
disease.  So  is  asthma.  Yet  these  are 
only  two  of  the  better  known  allergies — 
only  two  of  many — and  they  cause  more 
than  25  million  lost  man-hours  a  year. 

Allergic  diseases  are  estimated  con- 
servatively as  causing  discomfort,  dis- 
ability, impairment,  and  absenteeism 
among  more  than  1  out  of  every  10 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Hie  allergies  may  not  be  killers,  but 
they  are  accessories  before  the  fact  in 
thousands  of  cases.  They  are  insidious 
conspirators  with  weaknesses  that  im- 
pair performance  and  productivity,  kill 
prematurely,  and  contribute  to  other 
deaths  by  vicious  alliance  with  heart  and 
lung  diseases. 

They  are  leeches  that  suck  the  vitality 
from  this  Nation  at  a  time  when  we 
have  need  for  every  ounce  of  our  col- 
lective strength. 

With  the  rapid  and  constant  introduc- 
tion of  new  chemicals  in  industry,  the 
incidence  of  contact  and  other  allergies 
is  increasing.  Estimates  are  that  at 
least  20  percent  of  modem  occupational 
conditions  are  allergic. 

We  know  a  lot  more  about  the  allergies 
than  we  used  to  know.  In  many  cases 
we  can  treat  them  successfully.  In  some 
cases  we  can  prevent  them.  And  there 
are  those  who  are  contributing  much  to 
alleviate  suffering  caused  by  allergic 
diseases. 

I  refer  to  the  dedicated  group  of  doc- 
tors and  laymen  who  brought  into  being 
the  Allergy  Foundation  of  America,  and 
who,  through  the  foundation,  are  doing 
a  remarkable  job  of  stimulating  interest 
in  the  allergic  diseases  and  in  raising 
funds,  promoting  research,  and  educat- 
ing the  public  in  this  field. 

But  still  we  have  in  the  United  States 
today  less  than  1  trained  allergist  for 
every  90.000  persons.  Nearly  14  percent 
of  our  children  are  subject  to  some  form 
of  allergy  that  they  may  outgrow  or  that 
may  result  in  permanent  or  recurring 
weaknesses  in  adulthood.  Yet  there  is 
practically  no  money  being  spent  today 
to  study  the  effects  of  allergies  in  chil- 
dren. 

The  Allergy  Foundation  of  America 
first  sponsored  National  Allergy  Month 
2  years  ago  in  a  campaign  to  give  as  wide 
dissemination  as  possible  to  the  prob- 
lem of  allergic  diseases.  This  educa- 
tional program  is  one  of  the  instruments 


the  foundation  hopes  to  use  to  accelerate 
efforts  in  the  field  of  allergy. 

The  foundation  also  works  In  sup- 
port of  programs  now  imder  way  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Dise£ises  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  It  does  this  by  offering  op- 
portunities for  specialized  training  for 
medical  students,  graduate  physicians, 
and  research  scientists  in  the  form  of 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  grants. 

The  Allergy  Foundation  of  America 
for  the  third  straight  year  plans  to  spon- 
sor National  Allergy  Month  this  year 
from  August  15  to  September  15. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
the  Congress  do  all  it  can  to  lend  ap- 
proval, encouragement,  and  assistance  to 
so  worthwhile  an  undertaking. 

With  this  in  mind  and  with  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  approve,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
August  15,  1959,  to  September  15,  1959. 
as  National  Allergy  Month.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred ;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  89)  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  August  15,  1959,  to  September 
15,  1959,  inclusive,  as  National  Allergy 
Month,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hiix,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

Whereaa  there  is  presently  need  for  na- 
tionwide action  for  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  the  allergic  diseases:  and 

Whereas  the  Allergy  Foundation  of 
America  is  working  diligently  in  the  fight 
against  the  allergic  diseases;  and 

Whereas  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port is  desperately  needed  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  treatment  for  allergy  sufferers, 
adequate  research  in  the  field  of  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  the  allergic  diseases, 
and  to  promote  adequate  public  and  profes- 
sional allergy  education:  Now.  therefore.  b« 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  month  beginning  August  15.  1959,  and 
ending  September  15,  1959.  as  National 
Allergy  Month,  and  urging  the  people 
throughout  the  Nation  to  cooperate  In  the 
flght  for  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  cvire 
of  allergic  illness,  and  Inviting  the  com- 
munities of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  SENATE  STAFF 
AND  COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES' 
SALARIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
dealing  with  the  publication  of  the  sal- 
aries paid  to  Senate  staff  and  committee 
employees  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  resolution  (8.  Res.  99)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Is  directed  to  include  in  hla  annual 
report  to  the  Senate  the  amounts  paid  by 
him  diu-ing  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the 
report  to  each  person  employed  in  the  ofllee 
of  each  Senator,  to  each  person  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  and  to 
each  person  employed  by  each  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  subcommittee  thereof,  by  rea- 
son of  such  employment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  directed 
to  furnish,  under  such  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  such  infor- 
mation concerning  current  disbursements  of 
public  funds  as  may  be  requested  of  him 
by  any  person. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  resolution  shall 
take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day I  told  tlie  Senate  that  I  would  resub- 
mit my  1952  measure  requiring  publica- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  Senate  staff  mem- 
bers, with  certain  additional  provisions. 
On  Wednesday,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauscuz]  also  alluded  to  the  need 
for  public  disclosure  of  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  I  wish  to  endorse  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  said  about  the  de- 
sirability of  making  public  this  informa- 
tion. 

Of  course,  there  were  objections  made 
to  our  proposal.  The  principal  one  was 
that  it  woiild  disrupt  our  offices.  But  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavrsI 
pointed  out.  information  about  salaries 
paid  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
available  upon  request,  and  no  appre- 
ciable disruption  of  House  offices  has 
occurred  that  I  know  of. 

Moreover,  the  rate  of  pay  of  committee 
staff  employees  is  already  public  infor- 
mation. It  is  published  twice  a  year  in 
the  Congressional  Record;  and  em- 
ployees working  under  the  various  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  for  sp>ecial  investi- 
gations or  special  subcommittees  are 
listed  by  name  and  rate  of  pay  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  covering  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Does  any  Senator  know  of  any  break- 
down in  committee  work,  resiilting  from 
publication  of  the  salaries  of  these  em- 
ployees? 

A  few  years  ago,  Members  of  this  body 
were  much  concerned  about  publicizing 
the  names  of  persons  who  are  on  public 
welfare  rolls.  The  Federal  contribution 
to  their  subsistence  is  only  part  of  what 
they  receive,  but  when  some  States  be- 
gan disclosing  their  relief  rolls,  their 
Federal  contribution  for  public  assist- 
ance was  withheld. 

In  1951.  when  an  appropriate  measure 
was  pending  in  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirksen  1 .  who  is  now 
the  minority  leader,  offered  an  amend- 
ment requiring  that  no  Federal  contribu- 
tion be  withheld  by  reason  of  publication 
of  relief  rolls  by  the  States. 

On  July  19,  1951.  the  Senator  made  an 
impassioned  plea  for  his  amendment.  It 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  taxpayer,  he 
said.   To  be  exact,  he  said : 

Every  time  someone  gets  on  the  rolls  un- 
deservedly (meaning  the  relief  rolls)  I  think 
it  is  an  affront  to  the  persons  who  deserve 
to  be  there,  and  who  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Ptederal  and  State  treasuries. 
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•  •  *  How  are  we  to  approach  it  in  a  prac- 
ticable manner,  unless  we  make  the  rolls 
accessible  to  the  man  who  foots  the  bUl, 
the  taxpayer,  in  order  that  the  weapon  of 
shame  may  be  employed  against  people  whose 
fathers,  mothers,  and  other  relatives  should 
not  be  on  the  rolls? 

By  what  double  standard  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  measure  this  issue?  I, 
for  one,  shall  not  be  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  it  is  important  for  the  tax- 
payer to  know  who  is  getting  his  money 
through  relief  payments,  but  that  when 
taxpayers'  money  is  used  to  pay  Senate 
staff  salaries,  the  same  taxpayers  should 
not  know  about  that. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  TMr.  Capk- 
HARTl  also  spoke  for  and  voted  in  favor 
of  that  1951  amendment,  which  became 
law. 

Finally,  to  the  Senators  who  fear  some 
disruption  in  their  offices  from  making 
salaries  public.  I  say  that  if  Senators 
think  there  is  not  already  a  lot  of  knowl- 
edge and  discussion  of  office  payrolls 
arounds  the  Halls  of  Congress,  they  are 
laboring  under  a  complete  illusion. 
There  is  inevitably  a  certain  comparing 
of  notes  by  employees  of  different  offices: 
some  staff  members  have  worked  in  two 
or  more  Senate  offices.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  effect  upon  our  staffs  of  publi- 
cation of  salaries  would  be  more  salu- 
tary than  harmful,  since  it  would  put  an 
end  to  speculation. 

Since  House  staff  salaries.  Senate  com- 
mittee staff  salaries,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  grades  of  Government  employees  are 
public  knowledge.  I  see  nothing  so  spe- 
cial about  Senators'  offices  that  justifies 
keeping  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  salaries 
we  pay. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  entire  Congress,  to  have  its 
financial  officers  make  that  information 
public. 

Nor  should  it  be  left  up  to  the  discre- 
tion of  individual  Senators,  any  more 
than  revelation  of  our  sources  of  income 
should  be  discretionary  with  each  mem- 
ber. 

Wherever  taxpayers'  money  is  being 
spent,  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know 
by  whom,  and  for  what.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  that  right  that  occurs  to  me  is 
where  national  security  might  be  in- 
volved. 

But  there  Is  no  national  security  In- 
volved in  the  operation  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  my  resolution  to  make 
available  to  the  public  at  all  times  in- 
formation about  disbursements  of  public 
money  in  the  operation  of  this  body. 

Therefore,  my  resolution  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  include  in  his 
annual  report  on  disbursements  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Vice  President,  by  each 
Senator,  and  each  committee,  together 
with  the  salary  paid  such  person  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

My  resolution  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  furnish, 
under  such  niles  as  he  deems  advisable, 
information  on  any  current  disbursement 
of  public  money  for  ojjeration  of  the 
Senate  that  may  be  requested  of  him. 

The  House  of  Representatives  follows 
the  practice  of  making  pubUc  this  ma- 
terial upon  request;  the  Senate  follows 
the  practice  of  making  it  public,  except 


for  Senate  staff  salaries,  in  an  annual 
report  that  covers  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  difficulty  with  the  Senate 
method  is  that  the  information  is  6 
months  old  at  best,  and  at  worst,  it  is  a 
year  and  a  half  old  when  called  for. 

The  press  should  be  able  to  get  current 
Information  about  Senate  expenses  by 
asking  for  it  from  a  designated  official  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  is  what  my  resolu- 
tion provides. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  prac- 
tice on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  is 
to  send  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
photostating  the  record  which  has  been 
requested,  and  the  photostat  is  then 
made  available  to  the  person  who  sub- 
mitted the  request. 

What  is  so  unreasonable  about  adopt- 
ing the  same  procedure  in  the  Senate? 
It  isin  keeping  with  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government, 
namely,  that  in  a  democracy  there  is  no 
substitute  for  full  disclosiire  of  the  pub- 
lic's business. 

It  is  true  that  I  voted  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment  in  1951.  I  did  so 
because  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
parade  before  the  public  the  hardships 
and  economic  sufferings  of  recipients  of 
reUef.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  roUs 
were  accessible — which  they  were  to 
Government  officials  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  and  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  the  relief  pro- 
gram— such  disclosure  was  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  the  public  interest. 

However,  my  two  public  disclosure 
bills  in  respect  to  disclosure  of  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  income  of  Fed- 
eral officials  in  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  Government,  and 
-disclosure  of  the  pajrolls  and  office  ex- 
penditures for  Senatorial  offices,  relate 
definitely  to  the  rights  of  the  voters  to 
have  such  information  in  order  to  help 
them  evaluate  the  official  records  of 
their  public  servants. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  at  a  very 
early  date  hearings  will  be  held  on  this 
resolution,  and  also  upon  my  income 
disclosure  bill,  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  week,  Ijecause  I  am  satisfied  that 
recent  disclosures  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  employment  practices  of  Members 
of  Congress  are  reflecting  adversely  up- 
on the  Congress.  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic attitude  is  reflected  rather  well  in 
such  editorials  as  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving from  across  the  country.  For 
example,  there  is  an  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Public's  Business.  Too."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pttblic's  Bttsiness,  Too 
The  Senate's  business  is  the  public's  busi- 
ness, as  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche,  Demo- 
crat of  Ohio,  has  noted,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Senate  pasrrolls  should  not  be  as 
public  as  are  those  of  Members  of  the  House. 
The  argument  advanced  by  Senate  Republi- 
can Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  and  some 

other  Senators  that  the  publication  of  the 
salaries  of  employees  would  cause  dissension 
among  staff  members  is  a  lame  excuse  In- 
deed for  keeping   the  records  secret. 


Since  1982  every  employee  in  the  House 
has  been  able  to  find  out  what  his  colleagues 
earn;  yet  the  morale  of  staffs  of  the  House 
Members  does  not  seem  to  be  different  from 
that  of  Senate  employees.  Until  1948  Sen- 
ate payrolls  were  public  and  even  today  the 
salaries  of  employees  of  Senate  committee 
staffs  are  published  regularly  in  the  Ck>M- 
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"Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  public  mind," 
Senator  Lausche  said,  "we  should  occupy  a 
position  in  which  we  are  l>eyond  suspicion. 
We  do  not  occupy  such  a  position;  and  we 
fail  to  occupy  it  because  of  the  refusal  to 
let  the  public  know  what  properly  is  its 
business."  However  much  Senators  may 
consider  themselves  to  be  members  of  a 
private  club,  only  the  public  can  grant  entry 
to  this  club  and  once  a  man  becomes  a 
member  his  dues  are  paid  with  tax  funds. 
The  Senate  should  never  l>e  permitted  to  be- 
come a  citadel  of  secrecy. 


CHANGES  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
part  of  the  civil  rights  package  of  bills, 
the  bill  (S.  958)  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  special  professional  services 
needed  in  carrying  out  public  school  de- 
segregation programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  bill  (S.  959)  to  amend 
PubUc  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  children 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  com- 
munities in  which  the  pubUc  schools  are 
closed,  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  the  majority  leader. 
It  is  agreeable  that  a  reref  erence  be  made 
of  these  bills  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  so  that  all  bills  referring  to 
this  subject  shall  be  considered  by  one 
subcommittee. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bills  958  and  959. 
and  that  they  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
827)  to  amend  the  Helimn  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1, 1937,  as  amended,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  requested 
this  referral.  EarUer  in  the  day  I  pre- 
sented the  question  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  conunittee 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROMOTION  OP  PUBLIC  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  THE  INTEGRmr  OF 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  CLAREL  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
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(S.  1333)  to  promote  public  confidence 
In  the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask], 
on  March  9, 1959. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  1  OF  ACT 
OF  JUNE  14.  1926.  AS  AMENDED— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtrch].  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1436  which 
would  remove  the  640-acre  limitation  on 
State's  acquisitions  of  Federal  lands  for 
State  park  purposes,  and  that  any  sub- 
sequent printing  of  the  bill  show  his 
name  as  a  sponsor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
CERTAIN  BILU3 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
a  clerical  oversight  several  of  my  col- 
leagues' names  do  not  now  appear  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1537.  to  establish  a  na- 
tional minerals  policy.  As  the  bill  now 
reads.  Senators  Bartlxtt  and  Gruknikc's 
names  are  listed.  This  should  be  cor- 
rected to  read:  Senators  Bartlxtt, 
Bknnktt,  Chavez.  Oruxnimg,  Manstisu), 
and  Murray,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  this 
bill,  this  correction  be  made. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ISf.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  due  to  a 
clerical  oversight  several  of  my  col- 
leagues' names  do  not  now  appear  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1538.  to  authorize  a 
1-year  program  of  production  payments 
to  the  lead  and  zinc  industries.  As  the 
bill  now  reads,  Senators  Bartlxtt, 
Church,  and  Gruenino's  names  are 
listed.  Tills  should  be  corrected  to  read: 
Senators  Bartlitt.  Binnxtt,  Chavxz. 
Church.  MANsmtD,  and  Murray,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  this  bill,  this  correction  be 
made. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
a  clerical  oversight  the  names  of  Sena- 
tors Chavkz.  Makstixlo.  and  Murray 
were  not  listed  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1539, 
to  create  a  limited  free  market  for  gold. 
I  ask  im&nimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  this  bill,  the  names  of  my 
three  distinguished  colleagues  be  added 
to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
DISTRICT— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BUIi 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  7.  1959.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Allott  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1607)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  for 
an  additional  Federal  Reserve  district. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Carroll,  on  April  7, 
1950. 


COMMISSION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR   OP  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Fred- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1631)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Problems,  introduced  by  me 
on  April  8, 1959. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EFFORTS  BY  COMMUNIST  CONSPIR- 
ACY TO  DISCREDIT  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OP  INVESTIGATION— (S. 
DOC.   NO.   23) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy in  this  country  has  been  and  is  to 
bring  about  the  discrediting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its  Di- 
rector. Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Ciirrently.  we  are  witnessing  an  at- 
tack on  the  FBI  and  on  Mr.  Hoover  which 
appears  to  spring  from  diverse  sources. 

The  story  of  this  attack  has  been  care- 
fully documented  by  a  Pulitzer  prize 
Journalist,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Mowery,  in  a 
series  of  articles  wiilch  appeared  in  the 
Newark  Star  Ledger.  Mr.  Mowery  has 
traversed  the  principal  charges  brought 
against  the  Bureau  and  its  Director  as 
part  of  tills  campaltni,  and  has  set  down 
the  facts  with  respect  to  these  charges. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  am  sure  is  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  this  body. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Mowery  may  be  printed  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALB.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  uni:nimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  aa 
follows : 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

Lincoln  Day  addreu  delivered  by  him  at 
PhoenU,  Aria. 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  the  Edlaon 
Slectrlo  Institute,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
April  6, 1069. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHKET: 

Washington  report  by  Bepreeentatlve 
OaoRoz  McOovnir,  of  South  Dakota,  dated 
February  21.  1959. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  21.  1959.  at  10  ajn..  in  room  424. 
Senate  Office  Building,  upon  the  nomina- 
tions of  Latham  Castle,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
UJB.  circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventh  Circuit, 
vice  Philip  J.  Flnnegan,  deceased,  and 


Edwin  A.  Robson,  of  HUnols.  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomlnationa 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston  1,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING— AMENDMENT 
TO  CONSTITUTION  CONCERNING 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  will 
begin  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 32  at  10  ajn.  on  May  12.  This  reso- 
lution, which  was  Introduced  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madgeJ.  for  himself  and  eight  other 
Senators,  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  public 
school  administration.  As  the  text  of 
the  proposed  amendment  Is  short,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Its  text  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep^ 
reaentative^  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  Of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  iHien  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  thre«*fourths  of  th« 
several  States: 

"articlb  — 

"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  aducatlonal  Institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  rubdlvl- 
slon  thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  In 
such  State  and  subdivision  and  nothing 
contained  In  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the 
right  to  determine  for  themselves  the  man- 
ner In  which  any  such  school,  Institution, 
or  system  Is  administered  by  such  State  and 
subdivision." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  will  be  held  In  room  457.  Old 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  Persons  who 
wish  to  give  public  testimony  should  in- 
form the  subcommittee's  counsel.  Mr. 
Bernard  Fensterwald.  Jr..  whose  address 
is  U.S.  Senate  Poet  Office.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BATAAN  DAY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  the  17th  anniversary  of 
Bataan  Day.  an  event  which  long  will  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  heroism. 

Seventeen  years  ago.  on  April  9.  1942, 
a  gallant  but  battered  army  ot  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos  surrendered  to  the 
forces  of  a  militaristic  and  totalitarian 
power. 

But  today  we  do  not  observe  Bataan 
Day  merely  for  commemoration's  sake. 
We  observe  Bataan  Day  so  as  to  giv« 


testimony  to  the  bonds  of  a  great  friend- 
ship which  were  forged  on  that  dark 
day  in  world  history.  Americans  had 
fought  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
with  their  friends  in  the  Philippines. 
They  fought  against  the  greatest  of  odds 
until  surrender  was  Inevitable. 

But  even  as  the  fall  of  Bataan  was 
perhaps  our  most  stinging  military  set- 
back of  World  War  II.  Bataan  became 
a  word  of  honor  and  courage  throughout 
the  world. 

Bataan  was  a  military  defeat,  but  it 
was  also  a  victory — a  victory  of  the  spirit 
which  moves  men  of  different  races, 
colors,  and  creeds  to  unite  in  the  common 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Today.  17  years  later,  Americans  and 
Filipinos  remain  side  by  side,  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  We  remain  xmited — firmly 
united — against  another  force  of  aggres- 
sion— Communist  aggression. 

Historians  record  Bataan  Day  as  a 
defeat  for  the  Americans  and  their  faith- 
ful friends.  Filipinos.  But  time  has  re- 
corded Bataan  Day  as  a  day  of  victory 
In  the  struggle  for  lasting  world  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today  to  the  fact 
that  on  yesterday,  17  years  ago,  a  few 
thousand  exhausted  men  surrendered  to 
overwhelming  force  on  liataan,  in  the 
Philippines.  They  were  a  pitiful  group. 
Filipinos  and  Americam;  alike.  They 
were  sick,  hungry,  and  weakened  by  the 
fatigue  of  months  of  con-.bat.  And  the 
worst  was  still  ahead — the  agonizing 
death  marches  and  the  long  bitter  years 
of  prison  camps. 

Why,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves,  ought 
we  to  recall,  17  years  after,  that  moment 
of  misery  and  of  defeat''  It  is  worth 
recalling  because  out  of  it.  out  of  the 
common  suffering,  the  common  humilia- 
tion of  Filipino  and  American,  was  born 
a  new  understanding,  a  new  respect,  a 
new  unity  of  the  heart  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  After  Bataan,  there 
was  no  more  the  relationship  of  the  tutor 
and  the  tutored,  no  more  the  relation- 
ship of  the  dependor  and  the  dependent, 
no  more  the  sovereign  and  the  subject. 

From  the  ashes  of  Bataan,  there 
emerged  a  new  warmth,  a  new  equality, 
a  new  and  common  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  human  worth  and  freedom. 
What  was  wrought  then  is  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  Filipinos  and  Americans  who 
grasped  the  larger  meaning  of  the  death 
and  pain  of  Bataan,  17  years  ago. 
Through  them  the  common  tragedy  is 
fused  for  all  time  into  the  spirit  of  t}oth 
lands. 

To  be  sure,  some  may  never  have  felt 
the  larger  meaning  of  Bataan.  Some 
may  have  sensed  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  it  passed.  Some  may  not  recognize 
any  longer  even  the  name  Bataan.  Be- 
cause that  is  the  case,  many  of  the  an- 
cient mistakes  between  the  two  nations 
are  being  repeated.  Many  of  the  old 
hostilities  are  reasserting  themselves. 
The  tragedy  of  a  Bataan  is  too  soon  for- 
gotten. The  nobility  which  it  engen- 
dered at  the  moment  of  its  happening  is 
not  easily  transferred  into  the  continu- 


ing relationships  between  two  countries 
in  less  demanding  times. 

That  is  why,  on  an  anniversary  of  this 
kind,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  other  time. 
17  years  ago.  It  is  well  to  remember  how 
the  demands  of  that  hour — upon  Filipino 
and  American  alike — obliterated  all  that 
was  petty  or  trivial,  patronizing  or  ar- 
rogant, between  us;  how  there  existed 
between  us  bonds  made  only  of  mutual 
courage,  mutual  respect,  and  mutual 
dedication.  It  is  well  to  recall  how  the 
sense  of  unity  of  heart  and  purfK)se  fash- 
ioned for  both  countries  a  common  great- 
ness out  of  death  and  defeat.  It  is  well  to 
recall  this  larger  meaning  of  Bataan. 
It  is  needed  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the 
United  States  to  stop  the  drift  towards 
indifference,  towards  estrangement. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  in  New 
York  the  distinguished  Ambassador  from 
the  Philippines  to  this  country,  a  former 
colleague  of  ours  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  had 
the  following  to  say: 

Friendship  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  and  loyal- 
ty so  It  cannot  be  bought  with  dollars  or  with 
rubles.  Peoples  who  are  used  to  have  little 
of  consumer  and  capital  goods  but  who  have 
depended  only  on  their  spirituality  for  their 
happiness  In  the  past  may  more  easily  be 
attracted  by  that  leadership  now  which  can 
offer  them  a  friendship  that  is  steadfast  and 
abiding,  a  friendship  that  will  be  loyal  to 
them  no  matter  what  the  shifts  and  changes 
may  be  In  the  wca-ld's  balance  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  today,  in  honoring  the 
heroes  of  Bataan,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  American  people  will  stand 
for  many,  many  centuries  to  come. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Montana  who  have  spoken  today  regard- 
ing the  17th  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 
Bataan,  on  April  9,  1942. 

We  all  remember  the  peninsula  in  the 
Philippines  where  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  defended  the  American  flag 
against  terrible  odds  and  offered  a  re- 
sistance to  the  enemy  that  has  gone 
down  in  history  as  a  saga  of  courage  and 
heroism.  For  four  long  months,  a 
handful  of  6,000  American  soldiers  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  75,000  Filipino 
troops  repulsed  wave  after  wave  of  on- 
rushing  Japanese  divisions  which  out- 
numbered them  10  to  1.  Starving, 
afflicted  with  malaria  and  dysentery, 
hopelessly  outgunned  and  outplaned, 
the  American  and  Filipino  soldiers  stood 
everything  that  the  enemy  sent  against 
them  and  fought  with  a  valor  and  an 
endurance  that  amazed  an  admiring 
world. 

The  delaying  action  that  held  in  the 
Philippines  an  important  sector  of  the 
Japanese  army,  navy,  and  air  force  pre- 
vented them  from  continuing  in  their 
onward  march  to  Australia.  The  resist- 
ance that  was  offered  in  Bataan,  there- 
fore, rendered  an  incalculable  service  to 
the  allied  cause.  Such  a  heroic  resist- 
ance was  made  possible  not  only  because 
of  the  superb  generalship  of  Douglas 
MacArthur  and  the  gallant  officers  who 
served  imder  him,  such  as  Gen.  Jona- 
than Walnwright  and  others,  not  only 
because  of  the  valor  of  the  American  and 


Filipino  soldiers,  but  also— and  this  I 
want  to  imderscore — because  of  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Filipino  people  to  the  United 
States. 

As  we  commemorate  the  17th  anniver- 
sary of  Bataan.  we  take  pride  in  recalling 
Filipino  loyalty  and  in  greeting  our  Fili- 
pino allies  who  in  our  hour  of  need  stood 
steadfastly  by  us  without  counting  the 
cost.  While  the  Filipino  soldiers  were 
fighting  the  enemy  and  the  Filipino 
guerrillas  were  harassing  the  occupation 
forces,  the  civilian  population  risked  tor- 
ture, imprisonment,  and  execution  by 
hiding,  feeding,  and  protecting  the 
American  civilians  who  were  caught  by 
the  war  in  the  Philippines.  Many  from 
my  home  State  of  New  York  still  talk 
wr.th  emotion  of  the  help  afforded  them 
by  the  Filipinos  when  to  help  them  as 
American  prisoners  of  war  was  to  risk 
execution  by  the  enemy. 

In  his  book,  "I  Saw  the  Fall  of  the 
Philippines,"  published  after  the  fall  of 
Bataan,  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  who 
served  as  General  MacArthur's  aide-de- 
camp during  the  war,  and  whose  war 
record  was  recently  described  and 
praised  by  Gen.  Richard  Sutherland, 
MacArthur's  chief  of  staff,  in  a  nation- 
wide telecast,  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  the  vital  role  played 
by  the  Philippine  Army  in  Bataan  and 
Corregidor,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  un- 
dergone for  the  United  States  by  his 
noble  and  heroic  people.  To  read  that 
book  is  to  resp>ect  and  admire  a  nation 
which  stood  by  us  unhesitatingly  and 
unswervingly  in  our  darkest  hour  in  the 
Pacific. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  yesterday 
the  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  not 
only  paid  tribute  to  Filipino  loyalty,  but 
called  our  attention  to  certain  unsolved 
Philippine  claims.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  included 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

On   BATAAlf    DAT 

This  Is  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 
Bataan,  and  Americans  and  Filipinos  cele- 
brate It  as  a  commemoration  of  their  shared 
sacrifice  in  defense  of  freedom.  Solemn 
ceremonies  are  being  held  in  ManUa  and 
there  will  be  many  private  observances  in 
this  country. 

It  Is  certelnly  not  inappropriate,  therefore, 
to  pause  briefly  to  reexamine  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  our  former  ward  and  present 
ally.  There  have  been  numerous  reports  of 
a  rising  feeling  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In  the 
Philippines  In  recent  months.  We  believe 
that  most  of  these  arc  exaggerated  and 
should  be  discounted.  There  is,  however, 
justified  Impatience  in  Manila  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  I7nited  Stetes  to  carry  out  some 
of  ite  obligations.  This  could  readUy  be 
magnified  into  a  prestimptive  hostility. 

Obviously,  the  way  to  meet  this  is  to  meet 
the  obligations.  Some  of  the  Philippine 
claims  against  this  country  are  certainly  sub- 
ject to  examination  and  negotiation.  There 
are  others  concerning  whose  validity  there 
cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  These 
shoiild  be  paid  at  once. 

The  first  of  them  goes  back  to  1D34,  when 
the  devaluation  of  the  n.S.  dollar  resulted 
in  the  depreciation  of  the  PhUippine  gold  re- 
serve In  the  United  States  by  $23,862,750.78. 
On  June  19,  1934,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  a 
law  authorizing  a  credit  to  the  Philippines 
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at  this  amount.  No  appropriation  ha«  jtt 
been  made  to  meet  this  obligation. 

The  aecond  goes  back  to  1946,  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  payment  of  up  to  76 
percent  of  Philippine  war  damage  claims 
approved  by  the  War  Damage  Commission. 
Money  appropriated  was  sufficient,  however, 
to  pay  only  62\^  percent  of  such  approved 
claims.  The  remainder  Is  $130  million,  and 
a  bin  has  not  been  Introduced  In  the  House 
to  appropriate  this  avan.  It  should  be  ap- 
proved without  delay. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  our  precious 
association  with  the  Philippines  sullied  by 
any  suspicion  of  bad  faith.  Here  are  two 
specific  cases  In  which  Justice  should  be 
done  at  once. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
television  appearance  in  New  York 
yesterday  with  Fannie  Hurst,  General 
Romulo,  the  Philippine  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  mentioned  these 
claims  and  aptly  said  : 

TO  recall  Bataan  la  to  recall  Filipino  loyalty, 
loyalty  of  the  veterans  who  fought  in  the 
foxholes,  loyalty  of  the  guerrillas  who  fought 
in  the  hills,  loyalty  of  the  civilian  population 
whose  properties  were  destroyed  and  who  re- 
sisted the  enemy.  Among  them  there  were 
no  neutralists.  They  cast  their  all  for  free- 
dom and  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Let  us 
remember  them  today  and  in  the  days  ahead 
and  make  them  feel  that  our  expressions  of 
gratitude  are  not  mere  lip  protestations  but 
earnestly  and  sincerely  meant.  Only  thus 
can  Bataan  remain  a  symbol  of  loyalty,  of 
shared  loyalty  between  two  nations  that  are 
pledged  to  defend  and  uphold  the  highest 
values  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  early  months  of  Japan's  war  with  the 
United  States,  Bataan  Peninsula  was  the 
scene  of  bitter  fighting  between  the  in- 
vading Japanese  and  American-Filipino 
forces  under  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  later  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright. 

On  April  9.  1942—17  years  ago  to- 
day— Bataan's  defenders  were  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  Japanese,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forces  retreated  to  Cor- 
regidor.  an  island  2  V2  miles  off  the  south 
tip  of  the  peninsula. 

It  was  not  until  February  1945,  that 
Bataan  was  retaken  by  American  forces 
under  General  MacArthur. 

Mr.  President.  I  draw  attention  to  this 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Bataan  for  two 
reasons : 

The  first  is  that  it  is  altogether  right  to 
remember  with  honor  the  brave  Amer- 
icans and  Filipinos  who  fought  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  defend  their  out- 
post of  freedom— an  outpost  virtually 
unknown  to  most  Americans  until  their 
heroic  action  made  the  name  "Bataan" 
ring  across  the  Nation. 

The  second  reason  why  I  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fall  of  Bataan  is  this:  To  me, 
and  I  think  to  many  other  Americans, 
the  very  name  "Bataan"  is  a  symbol. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  how  the  mighty  can 
fall  unless  they  maintain  eternal  vigi- 
lance and  adequate  preparedness. 

It  is  no  less  a  symbol,  Mr.  President, 
that  freedom's  flame  is  inextinguishable, 
and  will  ultimately  spread  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is  good  to  look  upon  such  symbols  as 
a  reminder  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 


THE  NATION'S  FINANCIAL  DILEMMA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  March  31. 

In  the  article  Mi-.  Lawrence  clearly 
poses  the  alternativf«  which  we  and  our 
Nation  face.  The  ore  alternative  is  that 
of  continued  inflationary  policies  lead- 
ing, first,  to  selective  controls  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  "a  chaotic  breakdown  in  our 
economy."  The  other  alternative  in- 
volves administering  the  Federal  fi- 
nances in  a  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  Lawrence  reports  on  the  studies 
of  Aubrey  G.  Lanstcn,  the  distinguished 
financier. 

I  call  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues 
to  this  penetrating  and  timely  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  31,  19591 
The     Nations     Financial     Dilemma — The 

Dkive  in  Congress  I'o  Spend  More  Is  Ex- 
pected To  Take  on  New  Speed 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  seems  to  be  Joy  in  some  quarters 
that  the  budget  is  going  to  be  unbalanced. 
Judging  by  some  of  the  comments  from 
Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill,  this  proves  that 
President  Eisenhower  was  all  wrong  and  that, 
since  the  budget  Is  going  to  be  unbalanced 
by  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  it  might  as 
well  be  unbalanced  by  three  or  four  or  five 
billion. 

When  Congress  comes  back  from  its  recess, 
the  drive  to  spend  more,  and  hence  make 
the  deficit  bigger,  will  take  on  momentum. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  tor  granted  that  only 
the  prestige  of  the  President — not  the 
pocketbook  of  the  American  people — is  go- 
ing to  be  hurt  by  the  failure  to  reduce  the 
deficits. 

It's  hard  for  the  average  man  to  realize 
Just  what  is  involved  in  budget  balancing 
and  in  the  Increases  in  Treasury  deficits.  At 
the  National  Press  Club  luncheon  the  other 
day  for  Raymond  J.  S^aulnler,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
this  question  was  asked  with  reference  to  the 
drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
from  100  cents  in  1939  to  48  cents  today: 

"If  I  have  only  a  48-cent  'buck'  In  my 
pocket,  haven't  I  got  48  cents  more  than  I 
had  In  the  depression?" 

Dr.  Saulnler  replied  that  nobody  now  Is 
much  concerned  with  1939  except  histor- 
ically, and  then  added  pointedly: 

"I'd  like  to  protect  your  48  cents,  you 
see.  from  now  on." 

This  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  dilemma 
that  confronts  the  American  people.  Do  they 
want  to  see  the  dollar  decline  still  further 
In  purchasing  power  so  that  the  48  cents  they 
have  today  would  before  long  be  cut  down 
to  24  cents? 

The  drama  of  money — the  threat  of  print- 
ing-press currency— is  not  yet  a  subject  of 
popular  discussion.  But  among  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  Goveriunent  securi- 
ties— a  man,  for  instance,  like  Aubrey  O. 
Lanston,  of  the  New  York  firm  which  bears 
his  name — the  topic  is  very  live.  Mr.  Lanston, 
speaking  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Cleveland 
Society  of  Security  Analysts,  said: 

"I  think  It  will  become  plain  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  wUl  have  to  make  a  choice, 
sometime  over  the  near  future,  either  by 
positive  action  or  through  default.  They  can 
force  Congress  to  administer  Federal  finances 
in  a  responsible  way — oomethlng  we  have 
\u-ged  other  so-called  less  advanced  coun- 
tries to  do— or  we  will  end  up,  first,  with 


selective  controls  of  a  mushrooming  char- 
acter and,  ultimately,  with  a  chaotic  break- 
down in  our  economy.   •   •   • 

"The  financial  IrresponslbUlty  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  has  created  a  series  of 
deficits  that  have  been  financed  by  commer- 
cial banks.  No  matter  what  you  have  re«d  to 
the  contrary,  that  Is  the  fact. 

"Further,  It  seems  Inevitable  that  the 
commercial  banks  will  be  obliged  to  absorb 
whatever  deficits  develop  from  here  on.  It 
also  seems  likely  that  the  Increase  In  the 
Government  security  holdings  of  commercial 
banks  will  enlarge  by  somewhat  more  than 
the  amount  of  future  deficits,  because  the 
banks  will  be  the  only  major  buyers  left. 
Therefore,  the  banks  also  will  have  to  absorb 
whatever  Government  securities  are  sold  by 
others. 

"This  kind  of  frenzied  public  finances 
poses  a  serious  threat.  •   •   • 

"We  should  recognize  now  that  the  num- 
ber of  spending  measures  that  have  been  or 
win  be  passed  'oetween  now  and  the  close  of 
the  86th  Congress  calls  for  Increased  Gov- 
ernment spending  for  fiscal  1961  and  for  later 
years,  too.  The  prospect  of  another  deficit — 
for  fiscal  1961 — coming  on  top  of  a  deficit 
for  fiscal  1960,  and  all  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded these,  could  produce  some  substantial, 
unstablllzlng.  psychological  repercussions. 
The  nonchalant,  fiddling  attitude  of  Con- 
gress— as  a  whole — toward  a  balanced  budget 
for  1960  may  be  building  a  base  for  explo- 
sive developments  later  on." 

These  are  significant  words  from  one  of 
those  persons  who  normally  speak  In  the 
most  restrained  phrases  about  Government 
finances.  Mr.  Lanston's  concluding  advice 
to  the  public  might  well  be  pondered  by  thoee 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  who  have 
been  ridiculing  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budget. 
He  said: 

"Here  is  the  way  I  look  at  the  picture. 
I  can  see  no  point  In  investing  In  the  lowest 
yielding  credit  of  all— UB.  Treasury  securi- 
ties— at  long-term  in  a  background  wherein 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  been 
depreciating  and  seems  likely  to  continue  to 
depreciate.  •  •  •  Therefore,  the  best  buys 
In  Government  securities  are  thow  that  are 
short  in  term." 

But  what  Is  this  going  to  do  to  the 
Treasury,  which  has  to  seU  for  cash  some- 
where between  $11  bUllon  and  $12  bUllon 
In  Government  securities  dvu-ing  the  present 
calendar  year,  to  say  nothing  of  refinancing 
the  many  billions  of  other  previously  Issued 
securities  which  come  due  in  the  next  18 
months?  When  will  the  Congress  realize 
that  the  Treasury  Department's  task  Is  of 
transcendent  Importance  to  the  American 
people  and  the  future  of  the  whole  economy? 


THE  CAPITALISM  SYSTEM  APPEARS 
IN  NO  DANGER 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  has  just  pub- 
lished a  study,  "The  Economy.  Liberty, 
and  the  State,"  representing  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  3-year  investigation  by  the 
eminent  economist.  Calvin  B.  Hoover. 
Dr.  Hoover  is  on  the  faculty  of  Duke 
University.  He  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Dr.  Hoover's  work  confirms  our  knowl- 
edge that  capitalism  Is  still  today  a  dy- 
namic, vital  system.  Capitalism  Is  still 
growing;  socialism  and  communism  are 
in  retreat.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  rising  military  threat  posed  by  in- 
ternational communism:  but  we  have 
cause  for  confidence  that,  economically, 
capitalism  will  outperform  communism. 
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Dr.  Hoover  concluded: 

Among  the  leading  economic  systems  of 
the  world,  modem  capitalism,  as  It  exists 
In  the  Western  nations.  Is  strong,  produc- 
tive, popular,  and  In  almost  no  danger  of 
being  supplanted  or  overthrown  by  collec- 
tivism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  which  comments  on  Dr. 
Hoover's  study.  Tlie  title  of  Mr.  Dnmi- 
mond's  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  30,  1959,  Ls 
"State  of  Capitalism :  System  Appears  in 
No  Danger." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  30,  1959] 

State  or  Capitalism:  Ststzm  Appears  in  No 
Dancib 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

A  well-known  American  businessman,  de- 
fending capitalism  on  a  kind  of  panel  per- 
formance, was  asked  by  a  member  of  the 
audience  what  he  considered  lu  basic  right. 

His  instant  answer:  "The  right  to  go 
broke." 

What  he  was  saying  was  that  everybody 
Is  better  off  when,  in  order  to  survive,  busi- 
ness has  to  make  Its  way  in  the  marketplace 
of  consumer  opinion. 

But  capitalism,  now  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  communism,  also  has  to 
make  Its  way  in  the  marketplace  of  voter 
opinion.  How  Is  it  doing  there:  To  survive 
It  must  convince  the  voters  as  well  as  please 
the  consumers.  Is  capitalism  gaining  polit- 
ical support — or  losing  it?  " 

The  answer  which  comes  frc^m  one  of  the 
country's  eminent  economists.  Calvin  B. 
Hoover,  of  Duke  University,  who  has  Just 
completed  a  3-year  study  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  on  "The  Economy.  Liberty,  and 
the  State."  Is  reassuring. 

From  his  research  and  first-hand  observa- 
tion— twice  during  his  surveys  he  visited  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  satellite  ccnintries.  and 
Western  Europe — Hoover  concludes  that: 

"Among  the  leading  economic  systems  of 
the  world,  modem  capitalism,  as  it  exists 
in  the  Western  nations,  is  strong,  produc- 
tive, popular,  and  in  almost  no  danger  of 
being  supplanted  or  overthrown  by  collec- 
tivism." 

As  far  as  he  can  see  ahead,  at  least  for 
the  next  two  or  three  decades,  the  modem 
type  of  capitalistic  economic  system  will  not 
be  supplanted  In  any  Important  country  of 
the  West,  at  least  not  by  the  conscious  will 
of  the  majority. 

I  have  not  yet  read  Hoover's  full  report — 
only  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  advance 
account  of  it — but  I  am  svu-e  he  has  had  no 
trouble  assembling  impressive  evidence  to 
support  his  Ending. 

The  visible  fact  Is  that  as  an  economic 
system  both  communism  and  socialism  are 
in  retreat. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  In  retreat  or  is  not  a  powerful  military 
state  capable  of  using  Its  massive  controls  to 
perform  great  economic  feats.  But  It  does 
mean  that  the  Kremlin  has  been  able  to  do 
this  not  by  applying;  Communist  prlnclplea 
but  by  departing  from  them.  Both  Tito  In 
Yugoslavia  and  Gomulka  in  Poliind  have  had 
to  abandon  much  of  communism  In  prac- 
tice In  order  to  rescue  their  countries  from 
economic  deterioration. 

Bear  in  mind  that  after  World  War  II  So- 
cialist governments  and  SociallHt  economics 
were  In  command  of  nearly  every  European 
government  Including  Britain.  France,  and 
Italy,  and  the  Socialist  Par  tied,  crying  for 
inore  and  more  nationalization  of  Industry, 


were  ascendant  and  often  kept  In  power  by 
alliances  with  the  Communists. 

What  Is  now  most  significant  and  what 
gives  Hoover's  thesis  Its  strongest  support  Is 
that  the  whole  political  and  economic  pic- 
ture In  Western  Europe  is  radically  changed. 
The  Communists  do  not  form  the  basis  of 
any  government  in  free  Europe.  The  So- 
cialist Parties  are  ^ther  in  decline  or  have 
openly  abandoned,  because  they  found  It 
didn't  work,  the  nationalisation  of  Industry 
as  an  objective. 

The  greatest  force  behind  the  resurgence 
of  modern  capitalism  as  the  best  way  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  ma- 
jority Is  the  visible  fruit  of  modern  capital- 
ism In  Western  Germany — the  nation's  re- 
splendent recovery  through  the  rejection  of 
Socialist  controls  and  Socialist  regimenta- 
tion and  by  using  the  incentives  of  a  com- 
petitive free  economy.  (No  wonder  the  So- 
viets want  to  blanket  out  West  Berlin.) 

Capitalism,  of  course,  faces  dangers. 
There  is  the  danger  of  being  suffocated  by 
Its  own  welfare  state.  There  is  the  danger 
of  failing  to  help  underdeveloped  countries 
so  that  their  own  plight  causes  milUons  of 
people  to  accept  mass  tyranny — or  have  It 
forced  upon  them — as  the  only  alternative  to 
mass  poverty. 

As  Hoover  sees  it,  a  competitive  economy 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  shield  of  individ- 
ual liberty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  S. 
ROBERTSON 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  David 
Lawrence  recently  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "Robertson,  American  Patriot." 
relative  to  Walter  S.  Robertson,  who  re- 
cently resigned  his  post  as  Assistance 
Secretary  of  State  for  Asian  Affairs. 

I  agree  that  Walter  Robertson  is  a 
preat  American  patriot  and  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  our  foreign 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Robertson,  Amesican  Patriot 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — Sometimes  it  takes  the  news 
of  an  illness  or  a  departure  from  public  office 
to  bring  about  a  true  evaluation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  a  man  to  his  country.  The  an- 
nounced resignation  of  Walter  S.  Robertson 
from  his  post  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Asian  Affairs  focuses  attention  on  the 
valiant  and  successful  fight  of  a  sick  man  to 
keep  America  from  blundering  into  recogni- 
tion of  the  Red  China  regime. 

Mr.  Robertson,  who  leaves  the  Department 
of  State  In  a  few  weeks,  says  frankly  he  never 
would  give  up  his  work  If  he  did  not  feel  as- 
stired  that  the  United  States  will  not  yield  to 
the  tyrants  in  Peiplng.  Pew  people  outside 
the  Government  are  aware  of  the  indefati- 
gable battle  Kir.  Robertson  has  waged  against 
all  manner  of  intrigue  that  has  been  going 
on  Inside  and  outside  the  Government  to 
win  for  Red  China  a  place  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  diplomatic  recognition  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Robertson  served  under  the  Truman 
administration,  but  has  played  an  even  bigger 
role  under  the  Eisenhower  administration  in 
steering  foreign  poUcy  as  it  relates  to  Asia. 
It  was  most  unfortunate  to  read  the  other 
day  a  comment  by  former  President  Truman 
accusing  the  Eisenhower  administration  of 
surrendering  because  an  armistice  was  signed 
in  Korea.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the 
book  by  Adm.  C.  Turner  Joy,  who  presided  for 


the  United  States  at  the  Panmun}om  nego- 
tiations, to  find  out  that,  before  the  Eisen- 
hower admlnlstratlcm  came  into  power,  the 
American  representatives  had  been  In- 
structed to  accept  the  principal  portions  of 
the  final  agreement.  They  did  so,  and 
only  a  dispute  about  exchange  of  prison- 
ers remained  when  Mr.  Elsenhower  t)e- 
came  President  in  1953.  80  the  real  ques- 
tion was  whether  to  repudiate  or  to  honor 
the  agreement  made  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, President  Eisenhower  chose  to 
honor  the  signature  of  the  United  States  on 
the  sections  already  agreed  upon  by  the 
previous  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  only  In  what 
happened  prior  to  1950.  when  State  Depart- 
ment officials  were  being  accused  by  con- 
gressional committees  of  catering  to  Com- 
munists in  the  Far  East,  that  there  is  any 
basis  for  controversy.  In  a  speech  delivered 
3  weeks  ago  at  Ottawa,  Mr.  Robertson  saidri" 

"Since  1950,  the  difference  In  basic  China 
policy    between    former    President    Truman^ 
and  President  Eisenhower  Is  the  difference 
between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 

"In  early  1950,  following  the  Communist 
take-over  of  the  mainland  In  December  1949. 
at  about  the  time  of  British  recognition. 
President  Truman  vetoed  the  recommenda- 
tion made  to  him  that  we  recognize  Red 
China.  The  Republican  attack  on  the  Dem- 
ocrats In  the  1952  election  campaign  was 
not  on  basic  China  policy  as  It  then  was,  but 
rather  on  what  was  alleged  to  have  been  the 
vacillations  and  blunders  which  had  helped 
create  the  Frankenstein  monster  of  Red 
China  and  enhance  its  menace  to  the  free 
world. 

"In  1956,  an  election  year,  a  Democratic- 
sponsored  resolution.  reaflOrming  support  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  opposing  the 
seating  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations, 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  391  to  0  and 
by  86  to  0  in  the  Senate.  Not  a  single  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  of  either  party  was  will- 
ing to  vote  against  this  resolution.  This  is 
a  phenomenon  unprecedented  in  American 
political  history.  When  the  parties  'later 
assembled  for  their  national  conventions, 
they  adopted  almost  identical  planks  in 
8\ipport  of  this  policy.  In  the  recent  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  crisis.  Mr.  Truman  wblb  among 
the  first  to  come  out  In  strong  support  of 
President  Elsenhower's  position.  To  repeat, 
the  differences  of  opinion  about  China  policy 
do  not  represent  differences  between  politi- 
cal parties,  but  rather  differences  between 
individuals,  irrespective  of  party  lines." 

Mr.  Robertson  has  made  numerous 
speeches  about  the  whole  China  problem  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  ha.s  been  perhaps  the 
country's  most  outstanding  champion  of  the 
American  policy  In  the  Far  East. 

He  says  opposition  to  the  Red  China  re- 
gime is  not  based  on  "disapproval  of  an 
Ideology  or  an  economic  system,  much  as  we 
abhor  both."  He  asserts  that  American  pol- 
icy is  based  "on  the  collective  security  of  the 
free  world."  He  sees  any  possible  accept- 
ance of  Red  China's  regime  as  meaning  the 
liquidation  of  American  alliances  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Southeast  Asia,  danger  to  the 
Korea  Republic,  and  the  coUapse  of  our 
military  allies  In  the  Western  Pacific  who 
possess  considerable  manpower  which  if  not 
available  would  have  to  be  substituted  for 
by  millions  of  American  soldiers. 

Mr.  Robertson  points  out  that  very  few 
countries  have  recognized  Red  China  since 
the  Commvmlst  aggression  in  Korea  in 
June  1950.     He  adds : 

"Instead  of  being  Isolated,  we  stand  with 
the  overwhelming  maJcH-lty  ot  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  in  this  position.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  majority  continue  to  stand 
together." 

Walter  Robertson's  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  a  free  China  will  long  be  remembered. 
And  it  Is  a  safe  bet  that  he  will  continue  to 
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give  whatever  energy  be  haa  left  to  the  cauae 
for  which  he  haa  stniggled  thla  laat  decade, 
despite  frequent  intervals  of  ill  health.  He 
Is  truly  one  ot  the  great  public  servanta  at 
our  tiiaea. 


FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
truly  great  American  passed  away  Thurs- 
day morning.  His  loss  was  felt  across 
the  Nation.  Monuments  to  his  genius, 
vision,  and  courage  literally  circle  the 
globe.    In  this  sense  he  will  never  die. 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright  was  bom  June  8. 
1869.  He  died  April  9,  1959.  A  seeker 
after  truth,  a  creator  of  beauty,  a  gladia- 
tor for  principle,  he  left  his  mark,  beyond 
all  others,  in  his  chosen  field  of  archi- 
tecture. He  was  bom,  lived,  studied, 
taught,  and  worked  in  Wisconsin ;  but  we 
dare  not  claim  him  for  ourselves  alone. 
He  belongs  to  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
to  his  contemporaries  and  to  generations 
yet  unborn. 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright  was  born  In  Rich- 
land Center,  Wis.  He  died  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  In  the  nearly  90  years  that  passed 
between  these  two  events  he  wrought  a 
profound  change  in  the  course  and  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of  architecture. 

He  brought  to  his  art  the  revolutionary 
concept  that  the  design  and  construction 
of  a  building  should  provide  the  greatest 
possible  usefulness  to  those  who  dwell 
within  it.  Above  all,  he  stressed  the 
principle  that  the  innate  beauty  and  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  site  of  a  building 
should  be  extended  and  emphasized  in 
the  building  which  grew  out  of  the  site. 

He  received  his  formal  education  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
completed  a  4-year  course  in  civil  engi- 
neering at  the  age  of  19. 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  articulate  pronounce- 
ments, and  tremendous  imagination.  A 
few  years  ago.  he  summed  up  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  life  in  these  words : 

Early  In  life  I  had  to  choose  between  honest 
arrogance  and  hypocritical  humility.  I  chose 
honest  arrogance  and  have  seen  no  occa- 
sion to  change. 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright's  unique  and  won- 
derful contributions  to  the  American 
scene  reach  back  to  a  time  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  His  fame  and  im- 
pact continued  to  grow  over  the  years. 

His  original  creations  are  all  but  num- 
berless; his  effect,  immeasurable.  He 
was  given  the  highest  honors  fellow 
architects  could  bestow  in  this  Nation 
and  a  half  a  dozen  other  lands,  including 
England,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

This  active  man  found  time  to  write 
nine  books  during  the  course  of  his  life 
and,  vmtil  his  final  illness  struck  him 
down  last  Saturday,  he  was  as  active  as 

he  had  always  been;  and  his  spirit  was 
that  of  youth. 

I  Join  with  my  State  and  Nation  in  a 
final  salute  to  this  great  American. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  allow  some  of 
us  to  join  with  him  in  the  memorial  to 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  merely  desire  to  Join  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  innsconsin  about  this  great  Ameri- 
can, who  was  responsible  for  literally  a 
revolution  in  an  art  which  has  been  one 
of  the  glories  of  mankind  for  centuries. 
I  think  all  of  us  can  well  pause  a  moment 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  and 
a  creative  genius. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  A 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  asking 
me  to  attend  a  b;rthday  celebration 
which  was  to  be  held  a  few  weeks  ahead. 

I  agree  that  in  his  passing  America 
Is  saddened  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
most  illustrious  sons. 

This  great  architect  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  I  am  proud  of  our  association,  and 
have  profited  from  having  known  him. 

He  was  called  a  nonconformist.  If 
being  a  stanch  individualist  is  noncon- 
formity, then  he  was  a  nonconformist. 

He  was  called  a  radical.  If  believing 
in  new  creation  is  radical,  then  he  was 
that. 

He  was  called  an  influence  on  society. 
If  being  an  inspiration  to  others  is  in- 
fluential, then  he  was  that. 

A  designer  of  more  than  700  buildings, 
Mr.  Wright  left  his  special  and  imique 
mark  on  landscapes  around  the  world. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  awards  and  hon- 
ors from  virtually  all  leading  Western 
nations.  By  combining  imaginative, 
modern  building  methods  with  the  tra- 
ditional beauty  of  nature,  he  achieved 
fame  as  an  artist  of  the  first  magnitude 
and  a  leading  contributor  to  American 
culture. 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright  once  said  that  a 
house  is  a  part  of  its  environment,  and 
graces  its  environment,  rather  than  dis- 
graces it.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
the  same  sentiment  can  be  applied  to 
this  famous  native  of  Wisconsin;  he  also 
lent  grace  and  beauty  to  his  surround- 
ings. 

He  has  now  passed  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward. But  while  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is 
gone  from  our  sight,  his  genius  remains 
as  a  lasting  inspiration  for  those  who 
follow.    He  will  not  be  forgotten. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
WAUKESHA  FREEMAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
century  ago  in  the  city  of  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  there  was  born  a  newspap>er  which 
was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  the  cause  of  abolition.  The  cause 
is  long  since  won;  but  the  spirit  has 
never  burned  brighter  in  the  pages  of 
this  newspaper. 

The  name  of  this  newspaper,  the 
Waukesha  Freeman,  is  peculiarly  fitting. 
Over  the  years  it  has  made  a  solid  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
traditions  of  American  Journalism. 

Most  illustrative  of  the  Freeman  spirit 
in  modern  times  has  been  thLs  news- 
paper's constant  devotion  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  secrecy  in  government  through 
public  access  to  government  records  and 
meetings. 

In  this  all-important  struggle  against 
secrecy,  the  Waukesha  Freeman  has  been 


a  leader  and  moving  force  among  the 
newspapers  of  Wisconsin,  striking  one 
blow  after  another  for  good  government, 
without  regard  to  partisan  implications. 

Here,  too.  is  a  newspaper  of  integrity, 
constantly  striving  for  objectivity  in  Its 
news  columns  and  responsibility  in  its 
editorials. 

I  salute  this  newspaper  and  its  pub- 
lisher, Mrs.  J.  H.  Youmans.  May  the 
Waukesha  Freeman  give  another  100 
years  of  responsible,  dedicated  service 
to  Its  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  SOVIET  ECONOMIC  CHAL- 
LENGE—ADDRESS BY  FORMER 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  BENTON,  OP 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Wil- 
liam Benton,  a  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  body,  delivered  a  re- 
markably perceptive  and  timely  address 
Wednesday  night  on  "The  Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Challenge."  Former  Senator  Ben- 
ton addressed  the  Economic  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. What  this  outstanding  American 
said  is  so  pertinent  to  the  economic,  the 
foreign  aid,  and  the  military  legislation 
we  will  consider  at  this  session  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  enthusiastically  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Soviet  Economic  Challkngs 
(Address  by   Hon.   William  Benton,  annual 

meeting,  Economic  Club  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago. April  8.  1959) 

I  congratulate  the  Economic  Club  of  Chi- 
cago and  Its  president,  Jim  Downs,  on  this 
series  of  talks.  Your  club  has  been  focxislng 
on  the  gravest  economic  problem  of  our 
time — Indeed  of  any  modern  time.  Tou  can 
hope  that  out  of  this  series  you  may  have  a 
better  chance  to  understand  the  problem 
and  to  do  something  about  It. 

I  have  not  read  the  papers  of  my  three 
predecessors  on  your  speaking  program.  I 
didn't  want  to  find  out  that  they'd  stolen 
my  stuff  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  accused  of 
stealing  theirs.  But  I  know  something  of 
their  views — for  example,  of  my  friend  Philip 
Reed's  comforting  prediction  that  It  will 
take  the  U.S.S.R.  a  century  to  catch  up  with 
the  United  States  In  production  of  electric 
power. 

Thus  I  suspect  that  I  shall  be  more  of  a 
Cassandra  than  they.  Tonight  I  cannot  be 
the  optimist  I've  often  been  In  my  activities 
In  Chicago,  which  began  when  I  first  came 
here  to  work  In  1928  as  assistant  general 
manager  of  Lord  &  Thomas.  Chicago  gen- 
erates optimism.  It  seems  safe  and  It  has 
been  sure.  It  U  the  world's  greatest  business 
City.  It  Is  world  capital  and  symbol  of  eco- 
nomic productivity.  For  100  years  It  has 
specialized  In  putting  lu  broad  shoulders 
behind  what  can't  be  done — and  then  doing 
It. 

In  this  city  where  my  business  Interesta 
again  center  and  where  my  oldest  son  has 
settled  for  his  business  life — I  am  not  hap- 
py tonight  as  prophet  of  danger  and  potcn- 
tlal  disaster. 

As  I  try  to  peer  Into  the  future,  I  shall 
begin  with  an  aphorism:  the  risk  of  under- 
estimating the  opposition  Is  much  graver 
than  the  risk  of  overestimating  it.  This  Is 
more  than  merely  a  good  general  rule  for 
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business  executives  when  they  appraise  their 
competition.  It  Is  far  more  Important  when 
we  Americans  now  seek  to  appraise  the 
U.SS.R.  It  Is  far  more  applicable  when  the 
opposition  Is  armed  with  hydrogen  bombs. 
Here  we  face  no  mere  matter  of  the  P  and  L 
statement,  but  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

We  should  have  learned  this  rule  in  1949, 
when  the  Soviets  exploded  thnlr  first  atomic 
bomb  years  before  we  thought  they  could. 
We  should  have  relearned  It  In  1953.  when 
they  exploded  a  hydrogen  bomb — and  again 
years  ahead.  We  did  begin  to  learn  It  In  1957 
when  the  first  sputnik  went  into  orbit. 

This  rule  of  power  politics — the  rule  that 
a  country  should  not  underestimate  Its 
opposition — wUl  be  superficially  examined  by 
me  tonight  in  the  field  of  trade-  and  economic 
rivalry — In  other  words.  In  terms  of  the 
Soviet  economic  challenge. 

Way  back  In  1955  Nlklta  Klirushchev  told 
a  group  of  U.S.  Congressmen:  "We  value 
trade  least  for  economic  reasons  and  most  for 
political  reasons."  This  statement  mirrors 
orthodox  Communist  theory. 

In  1957  Khrushchev  put  this  even  more 
sharply.  In  an  oft  quoted  statement,  he  said 
"We  declare  war  on  you  •  •  •  In  the  peace- 
ful field  of  trade.  We  declare  war.  We  will 
win  over  the  United  States.  The  threat  to 
the  United  States  Is  not  the  ICBM  but  In  the 
field  of  peaceful  production.  We  are  relent- 
less In  this  and  It  will  prove  the  superiority 
of  our  system." 

Khruschev  finds  many  who  believe  him. 
A  few  months  back,  our  Government  discov- 
ered to  lU  chagrin  that  President  Kubltschek 
of  Brazil  was  circulating  a  memorandum 
estimating  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  will  be  our  superior 
In  Industrial  production.  By  1980.  when 
many  Chlcagoans  In  this  room  may  hope 
still  to  be  alive.  Dr.  Kubltschek's  document 
estimated  Soviet  gross  national  production 
at  the  rate  of  $1,561  billion  annually,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  at  only  $858  bil- 
lion or  about  half. 

Yes,  the  U.S.SR.  means  to  cross  swords 
with  us  In  the  battle  of  production  and 
trade.  She  throws  down  her  gauntlet  to  us 
as  the  leading  economic  power  In  the  world. 
She  feels  sure  she  has  the  weapons  for  a 
successful  challenge  and  many  foreign  ob- 
servers agree. 

To  help  us  decide  whether  we  must  now 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  tighten  our  belts, 
let  us  examine  some  of  the  elements  of 
Soviet  economic  strength.  I  shall  give  you 
four. 

The  Soviet  rulers  claim  that  by  1965  the 
economic  defeat  of  capitalism  will  have  been 
accomplished,  though  the  United  States  Is 
expected  to  continue  to  struggle  against  the 
Inevitable  and  will  not  yield  production 
leadership  to  the  US.SJl.  untU  1970.  By 
then,  the  worldwide  moral  and  political  de- 
feat of  the  United  States  and  of  its  private 
enterprise  economy  will  be  obvious  even  to 
the  United  States. 

Now  we  used  to  scoff  at  Soviet  claims — 
but  again  and  again  the  so-called  visions  of 
Stalin  have  turned  Into  realities;  and  today 
we  scoff  only  at  otir  own  peril. 

Last  November  Khrushchev  said  to  Walter 
Llppmann:  "We  will  cause  you,  the  Ameri- 
cans, more  trouble  each  year.  At  present  the 
United  States  is  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive country  in  the  world.  But  it  is 
living  in  the  last  years  of  Its  greatness. 
Shortly  the  USSR.  wlU  surpass  the  United 
States  In  productivity  per  capita.  When 
thflt  is  achieved,  the  people  (of  the  poor 
countries)  will  be  convinced  In  their 
stomachs.  That  is  your  danger,  not  our 
H-bombs." 

Late  last  year  the  offlclal  magazine  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Ministry  gloated  that 
Soviet  foreign  trade  had  helped  curb  the 
profits  of  what  is  called  the  supermonop- 
olles.  And  a  Soviet  economist  has  recently 
declared  that  by  1965  the  U.S.Sil.  will  be 
calling  the  tune  on  world  prices. 


Here  Is  what  Khrushchev  told  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party's  Slst  congress  this  post 
January: 

"Think  of  this  comrades.  Although  the 
socialist  countries  occupy  only  a  fourth  of 
the  earth's  territory,  although  the  majority 
of  these  countries  were  backward  In  the  re- 
cent past,  the  time  Is  not  distant  when  they 
will  produce  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
Industrial  output.  The  countries  of  the  so- 
cialist camp  have  all  the  prerequisites  for 
winning  the  championship  In  world  produc- 
tion. We  want  the  competition  to  take 
place  not  in  an  arms  race,  not  In  the  manu- 
facture of  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  and 
rockets,  but  In  the  realm  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction— meat,  butter,  milk,  clothing,  foot- 
wear and  other  consumer  goods.  Let  the 
peoples  see  which  regime  better  meets  their 
requirements  and  let  them  pay  their  due 
to  each  regime  according  to  Its  deserts." 

Such  trumpetlngs,  as  propaganda  In  today's 
world,  are  proving  Increasingly  effective 
among  the  peoples  of  the  so-called  uncom- 
mitted countries  whose  populations  total  1 
billion  human  beings — well  over  a  third  of 
the  human  race.  This  is  because  of  tiie 
comparisons  that  Soviet  propaganda  can 
now  make  between  the  rates  of  growth  of 
our  economy  and  theirs.  Since  1957  our  own 
economy  can  almost  be  said  to  have  been  In 
retreat — while  the  economy  of  the  Commu- 
nist world — Rus£la  and  China  In  particular — 
Is  surging  forward  with  giant  steps. 

The  U.S.S.R.  claims  an  economic  growth 
this  year  of  10  percent.  Here  Is  the  first  of 
the  four  potent  weapons  In  the  Soviet 
economic  and   propaganda  arsenal. 

Let's  take  steel  production.  The  Soviet 
goal  for  1965,  for  the  U.S.SJl.,  alone.  Is  100 
mlUlon  tons  and  the  Chinese  goal  seems  to  be 
expanding  monthly.  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Communist  bloc.  Including  the 
U.S.SJI.,  its  East  European  satellites  and 
China,  produced  more  steel  than  did  the 
United  States.  Half  our  capacity — an 
amount  equal  to  the  U.S.S.R.  production — 
was  idle.  Let  me  put  this  another  way.  The 
American  steel  furnaces  that  were  cold  last 
year  could  have  produced  as  much  steel  as 
all  the  furnaces  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Allen  Dulles,  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  reminded  the  U.S.  chamber 
last  AprU  that  "a  recession  is  an  expensive 
luxury."  "Its  effects  are  not  confined  to  our 
own  shores,"  Mr.  Dulles  continued.  Then 
he  warned.  "Soviet  propagandists  have  had 
a  field  day  In  recent  months,  pounding  away 
at  American  free  enterprise."  This  warning 
Is  minimized  by  many  American  economists 
who  stress  our  historic  rate  of  a  3  percent 
average  annual  economic  growth.  They  do 
not  throw  Into  the  balance  the  harmful 
Impact  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  dramatizing 
our  setbacks  and  our  millions  of  unemployed. 
Radio  Moscow  tells  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  "It  took  the  West 
a  hundred  years  to  build  its  production 
system;  follow  ours  and  you  can  do  It  In 
twenty." 

Perhaps  I  should  Interpolate  here  that  the 
world  unhappily  is  not  filled  with  people  who 
share  your  views  and  mine  that,  even  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  learn  to  outproduce 
us  100  to  1.  we  would  still  most  fervently 
prefer  a  system  designed  to  serve  the  free- 
dom, the  dignity  and  the  development  of 
the  individual.  We  would  still  prefer  our 
system  to  any  system  aimed  at  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  party  or  the  state. 

Let  me  now  ttim  to  another  example  of 
the  Soviet  challenge —  their  trade  offensive. 
This  Is  their  economic  weapon  No.  2. 

The  U.S.SJI.  needs  surpluses  and  raw  ma- 
terials which  we  often  reject,  let  us  say  the 
cotton  of  Egypt  or  the  rice  of  Thailand  and 
Burma.  When  It  doesn't  need  the  rice.  It 
can  still  acquire  it  and  resell  it  at  cut 
prices.  The  non-Communist  rice-export- 
ing countries  call  this  dumping. 

(In  a  dispatch  from  Chicago  dated  March 
28.  the  New  York  Times  quoted  Mr.  Charles 


B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  as  having  "evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  using  cut  price 
wheat — Including  some  that  had  originated 
on  U.S.  farms — as  an  economic  warfare 
weapon."  The  Times  said  that  Mr.  Shu- 
man "expressed  the  fear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  replace  the  United  States  In  the 
Western  Eiu-opean  market.") 

The  Russians  can  flood  the  market  with 
their  surplus  tin.  In  Bolivia,  where  tin  Is 
the  vital  life  stream,  there  are  riots.  Against 
the  Russians?  No.  Against  us.  It  is  true 
that  the  most  recent  riot  was  touched  off  by 
a  statement  In  Time  magazine.  But  the 
underlying  cause  was  the  depressed  market 
for  tin. 

Soviet  petrolevun  finds  its  way  to  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay.  This  tends  to  dry  up  the 
markets  for  Venezuelan  oil.  So  does  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  executive  order  establish- 
ing a  quota  on  oil  imports  Into  the  United 
States.  This  order  pleased  our  oil  pro- 
ducers In  Oklahoma  and  Texas  but  it  cut 
our  piu^hases  of  Venezuelan  oil  by  $250,- 
000  a  day.  Vice  President  Nixon  heard  about 
oil  when  he  visited  Caracas — and  with  In- 
sults and  brickbats.  Will  there  be  unem- 
plojrment  In  other  oil  producing  countries? 
The  Russians  won't  hear  much  about  iti 
But  we  wiU. 

Soviet  automobiles  are  appearing  on  the 
German  market.  They  are  selling  at  low 
prices  and  they  arent  being  advertised.  The 
Soviets  haven't  yet  learned  the  power  of 
commercial  advertising  to  help  sell  their 
goods  In  export  markets.  They  are  beginning 
to  use  advertising  domestically  to  dispose 
of  surpluses  or  to  stimulate  savings,  as  I 
reported  in  Sales  Management  on  my  return 
from  U.S.S.R.  3  years  ago.  And  I  now  pre- 
dict that  the  U.S.S.R.  wUl  shortly  begin  to 
learn  how  to  use  export  advertising.  This 
will  add  measurably  to  the  formidabillty  of 
Soviet  competition  In  export  markets. 

There  are  persistent  Soviet  bids  for  more 
trade  with  Britain.  Three  years  ago  Khru- 
shchev, visiting  England,  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  current  Soviet-British  trade  as  the 
exchange  of  Russian  crabs  for  British  her- 
rings. He  offered  to  buy  almost  $3  billion 
of  British  goods  if  the  embargo  on  strategic 
exports  were  removed.  And  now  Mlkoyan 
roams  the  world  markets,  beating  the  drums 
for  Soviet  products,  ready  to  buy  or  sell  from 
either  pocket,  ready  to  undercut  other  coun- 
tries' prices,  and  holding  out  the  hope  of 
Soviet  loans  at  2  percent  for  40  'seats. 

This  last  point  dramatizes  still  another 
element  of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive. 
This  is  their  economic  weapon  No.  3.  It  Is 
no  less  than  the  coming  challenge  to  the 
dollar  by  the  ruble. 

LaSalle  Street,  please  take  note. 
The  London  economist  recently  reported 
that  the  head  of  a  large  Zurich  bank  had 
wagered  the  Chairman  of  our  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  a  case  of  champagne  that  the 
United  States  will  devalue  the  dollar  within 
3  years.  And  the  house  of  Montagu,  the  big 
London  bullion  house,  in  the  Bullion  Re- 
view for  1958,  tells  us  a  few  facts  about  So- 
viet gold  production.  It  was  about  17  mil- 
lion ounces  both  in  1957  and  in  1958.  That's 
about  $600  mUiion  a  year — on  the  same  or- 
der as  South  African  output.  Soviet  gold 
reserves  are  estimated  up  to  $10  billion. 
Montagu  makes  some  conunents,  too,  on  the 
possible  devaluation  of  the  dollar:  "One  can- 
not exclude  the  possibility  that  a  further 
decline  in  dollar  holdings  (and  they  mean 
dollar  holdings  by  foreign  countries)  caused 
by  the  American  Government's  dllSculties 
In  handling  its  financial  problems  might  well 
force  the  hands  of  the  American  authorities." 
There  is  no  Marxist  nonsense  In  Soviet 
banking  operations.  Russian  bankers  op- 
erate today  much  as  they  did  under  the 
czars.  They  don't  believe  in  capitalism,  but 
they  believe  In  capital  and  they  handle  it 
along  capitalistic   lines.     Our   bankers   will 
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toll  jrou  tb*t  SoTtot  goM  fai  a  pl«Mur»— «nd  • 
profltF— to  huuU*.  It  U  Alwayi  perftotly  m- 
Myed.  And  it  la  bMutlfully  pftoJuged,  so 
that  tha  banka  alwayi  make  Just  a  Uttla  bit 
more  when  thay  handle  Moaoow  gold  than 
with  any  other  country '■  gold. 

Soviet  gold  now  trioklee  into  the  Weat  at 
the  rate  of  about  7  million  ounoea  a  year. 
Thla  la  roughly  a  quarter  billion  doUara.  It 
lan't  enough  to  dlaturb  the  delloato  balance 
of  the  gold  market. 

But  what  did  Mr.  Mlkoyan  urge  laat  aum- 
mar  In  an  article  In  the  Soviet  magaslne  Zn- 
ternaUonal  Affaire?  He  propoaed  nothing 
leaa  than  that  tha  United  Statea  ralae  the 
price  of  gold.  Tlila  of  courae  devaluatea  the 
dollar.  He  contended  that  the  price  of  gold 
la  arUfldally  aaUbUahed  by  the  United 
Statea  at  a  low  rato  which  we  impoae  on 
countrlea  from  which  we  buy  gold — aa  a  form 
of  tribute  collected  by  ua. 

Zn  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  journal. 
Vaeahnyaya  Torgovlya.  Mr.  Mlkoyan  atated 
that  in  the  not  too  dlatant  future  the  ruble, 
export  of  which  haa  been  forbidden  for  30 
yeara,  will  be  made  fully  convertible  on  In- 
ternational exdiangee. 

Both  of  theae  magaalne  artlelea  by  Ml- 
koyan Buataln  reporta  that  the  Ruaalana  plan 
a  revolution  In  international  finance.  Zn 
the  Soviet  view,  the  ruble  la  to  diaplace  the 
dollar  aa  the  dominant  medium  of  inter- 
national exchange  even  In  the  non-Oommu- 
hlat  world. 

Such  a  belief  would  have  aeemed  fooltah— 
or  merely  a  nightmare— a  few  yeara  ago. 
And  todayf  Z'm  not  a  financial  expert — but 
I  wonder.  Soviet  Induatrial  diamonda  and 
gem  diamonda  aoon  will  be  competing  with 
thoee  of  South  Africa.  The  InternaUonal 
ruble  will  have  gold  and  a  growing  flood  of 
oommodltlea  as  lU  backing.  And  in  a  death 
rapple  between  the  ruble  and  the  dollar, 
what  wlU  be  the  fate  of  the  relatively  free 
ayatem  of  finance  that  haa  ao  long  domi- 
nated the  International  world  of  money? 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  of  the  United 
■tatee  are  now  dangeroualy  faolng  a  Soviet 
ohallenge  In  the  field  of  foreign  aid.  During 
the  neit  deeade,  thli  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  moat  ImporUnt  of  all  the  Scvtet  eoo- 
nomlo  weapone.  Reoently  Under  leoreury 
of  State  Dillon  reported  that  Soviet  oom- 
mltmenta  to  underdeveloped  and  uncom- 
mitted nationa  for  the  year  IQSI  amounted 
to  11  billion.  Mr.  Dillon  aald  thia  repre- 
eented  "a  dramatlo  aooeleratlon  of  the  tempo 
of  the  drive." 
■y  oompariaon  with  our  own,  the  Soviet 

Srofram  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  oountrlea 
aa  been  tmall— with  a  total  oommttment  of 
only  IVi  bllllona  elnce  the  war,  moatly  In 
long-torm  low-lntereet  oredita,  Some  ei- 
perte  believe  the  program  will  continue  to 
be  relatively  modeat.  But  others  estimate 
that  within  10  yeara  the  Soviet  economy  will 
be  able  to  provide  a  aurplua  of  10  billions 
annually  for  export— if  ita  leadera  elect  to 
do  so.  Zf  the  tempo  contlnuee  to  accelerate, 
they  may  readily  so  elect. 

The  RuBsiane  are  playing  for  big  stakM 
and  they  know  what  the  stakes  are,  They 
expect  and  they  get  political  value  for  their 
money  even  when  the  money's  small.  Thsir 
antl-Weetem  line  Is  quite  clear.  .They  tell 
the  underdeveloped  countrlee  to  expropriate 
^••^•ra  property  and  to  reject  Western 
aid.  They  promiae  help  without  the  en- 
slaving oondltlona  we  Impoee.  That  we  do 
not  enslave  la  of  no  Importance,  so  long 
aa  the  Sovleta  are  able  to  eell  the  Idea  that 
we  intend  to. 

In  India  recently,  there  waa  a  dramatlo 
demonatratlon  of  the  effectiveneea  of  the 
Soviet  aid  and  propaganda  program.  Two 
Bteel  mllla  of  l-miUlon-ton- capacity  were 
opened  on  a  aucceaalve  daya.  The  flrat  had 
been  built  by  a  group  of  West  German  and 
Indian  InduatrlalUta.  Ita  opening  paaaed 
relatively  unnoticed.  The  aecond  waa  built 
and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union.    It  opened 
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amldat  a  fanfare  of  publlolty,  a  flood  of 
propaganda  that  made  It  appear  to  India 
and  aurely  much  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  that  the  Soviet  Union  waa  Zndla'a 
principal  benefactor  In  her  atruggle  toward 
self-sufllolency. 

Yee,  perhaps  the  gravest  threat  to  the 
Weatern  World  In  the  emerging  Soviet  eco- 
nomic challenge  la  the  accelerating  program 
of  Soviet  economic  aid,  and  the  aklU  with 
which  It'a  handled. 

Now  J've  mentioned  four  forma  of  Soviet 
economic  challenge.  Aa  a  Caaaandra,  I 
could  go  on.  But  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that 
the  Ruaalana  are  10  feet  tall.  I'm  merely 
arguing  that  when  we  Americana  are  In  a 
life  and  death  atruggle  we  ahall  be  well 
advlaed  If  we  do  not  underestimate  our 
competition.  I'm  trying  to  dtaaolve  any 
Illusion  that  the  United  8tat«a  la  neceaaarily 
the  big  man  and  that  the  U.S.8ii.  Is  the 
lltUe  man  and  that  a  good  big  man  alwaya 
beats  a  good  lltUe  man. 

Manifestly  there  are  deep-seated  flaws  in- 
herent In  the  Soviet  system.  Further,  there 
are  cancerous  economic  flaws  wholly  apart 
from  the  purges,  the  tyranny  and  the  politi- 
cal doubledeallng. 

One  is  the  unaolved  problem  of  eucceaaion 
In  a  dictatorship— how.  without  terror  and 
bloodshed,  to  transfer  power  from  one  regime 
to  the  next.  Stalin  waa  in  hla  forties  when 
he  became  abaolute  ruler,  but  Khruahchev 
la  already  05.  ThU  U  Seara.  Roebuck'a 
newly  advanced  reUrlng  age  (It  waa  60  In 
104a  when  General  Wood  turned  over  the 
Brltannica  to  the  Univeraity  of  Chicago,  and 
advlaed  me  to  keep  it  at  60) . 

Now  I  don't  know  the  condition  of  Khru- 
shchev's liver;  he  looks  hsalthy  enough  in 
his  ptcturee.  And  It  takee  a  man  in  good 
health  to  stand  up  against  Humrt  Hvm- 
PNRiT  for  84  hours.  But  I  would  wager 
that  the  Jockeying  U  on  among  thoae  who 
want  to  alt  where  he  slta.  He  may  be 
tamporarlly  succeeded,  as  was  Stalin  and 
before  him  Lenin,  by  an  oligarchy  of  un- 
quiet men  echemlng  among  themselves  for 
ths  ultimata  power.  Such  a  struggle  might 
lead  to  another  round  of  liberaliaatlon 
within  the  U.S  S  R.  This  would  be  all  to  the 
good.  Or  It  might  deflect  Communist 
energies  away  from  an  intarnatlonal  offen- 
sive. Such  a  resplta  might  of  course  be  only 
tamporary. 

There  are  faotora  and  trends  that  eould 
work  in  our  favor,  For  40  years  tMf  people 
of  the  U,SJ,R,  have  been  hearing  about  the 
bettar  life  that  is  in  store  for  theiA,  It  Is 
true  that  most  Soviet  olUaens  are  today  bet- 
ter off  materially  than  their  fathers  were  be- 
fore the  revolution.  But  all  things  are  rela- 
tive, and  twice  one  egg  per  week  Is  still  only 
two  eggs.  Their  lot  has  been  alleviated— 
but  only  to  a  degree  that  may  whet  their 
appeUtes  for  more.  Ws  can  wait  with  aome 
hope  for  that  mellowing  proeeaa  predicted  by 
George  Xennan. 

The  aatuta  politician  Khrushchev  today 
seldom  makes  a  major  speech  without  point- 
ing to  Soviet  accomplishments  in  Increasing 
the  output  of  food  and  to  a  future  with  good 
housing,  and  enough  meat,  milk,  and  cloth- 
ing for  all.  Perhaps  he  feels  that  the  Soviet 
people  may  never  again  be  as  suplns  as  they 
were  In  the  years  when  Stalin  was  operating 
on  Lenin's  dictum  that  it  was  necessary  to 
aaorlfice  two  entire  generations  in  order  to 
achieve  the  revolution. 

lUlteracy  in  the  USSR,  has  been  largely 
wiped  out  for  thoee  under  45,  In  my  book 
of  last  year,  "This  Is  the  Challenge,"  I  again 
reported  how  the  booming  Soviet  educational 
systam— or  rather  its  training  ayatem— la 
turning  out  tremendoua  cropa  of  competent 
profeaalonal  men  and  women,  adminlatratora 
and  technlciana — and  thua  creating  a  new 
▼eralon  of  a  middle  claas.  Allen  Dullea  haa 
expreaaed  the  cautious  hope  that  education 
may  prove  the  AchUlea  heel  of  the  Soviet  aya- 
tem.   The  Kremlin  may  Indeed  find  It  an  in- 


ereaatngly  harder  problem  to  manlpuata  the 
people  of  the  US JIA. 

AleiU  de  Toquevllle  In  hla  t>ook,  "The  Old 
Regime,"  aald:  "The  evtu  which  are  en- 
dured with  patience  so  long  as  they  are  In- 
evitable seem  intolerable  as  soon  as  a  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  eacaplng  them."  The 
Russian  people  found  the  evils  of  the  CMara 
intolerable  and  ultimately  escaped  them; 
and  no  man  can  aay  for  aure  that  thla  may 
not  hapi>en  again  even  though  there  aeema 
email  hope  at  preeent  for  any  algnlfloant 
or  Imminent  change  In  the  regime  or  ita 
poltclea. 

There  la  a  nuijor  factor  which  ahould  not 
be  minimised.  If  I  were  purely  a  Caaaandra 
I  would  overlook  It.  ThU  factor  la  China! 
In  a  few  yeara  your  banquet  apeakera  wlli 
perhaps  be  focusing  on  a  new  problem  which 
they  will  toll  you  la  the  graveet  In  all  our 
hUtory.  They  may  toll  you  that  In  1050  wa 
Americans  were  fighting  the  wrong  cold 
war— and  they  may  be  right.  Peking  clalma 
that  Chlna'a  production  of  ateel  and  grain 
doubled  In  1858.  Twice  one  egg  la  atill  only 
two  eggs,  but  Its  a  much  bigger  omelet  when 
atlrred  by  600  million  people.  To  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  the  rest  of  us  It  la  clear  that 
Mao  Tae-tung,  Ohou  Bn-lal  and  oompany 
are  reorganising  China  to  achieve  the  lut 
ounce  of  productivity. 

There  la  a  wtaecrack  current  In  Moecow. 
Khruahchev'a  T-year  plan,  they  aay,  la  not 
aimed  at  catching  up  with  the  United  Statee 
but  at  keeping  ahead  of  China.  The  United 
Nations  forecaato  a  Chlneae  population  of 
16  billion  by  the  year  aooo.  The  Soviet  pop. 
ulatlon  la  now  ao?  million,  leee  than  a  third 
ot  Chlna'a,  and  growing  much  more  slowly. 
The  proepect  of  an  exploelve  over-populatad 
China  Immediately  south  of  Ruaala's  rich  snd 
underpopulated  Siberia  must  be  causs  for 
ooneern  In  Moscow,  Porrosr  Premier  Paul 
Raynaud  at  a  conference  Z  attended  In  Bern 
last  summer  asserted  that  China's  abandon- 
ment of  birth  control  Is  one  of  the  most 
significant  puliuoal  developments  sines  ths 
war.  The  Sovieu  understand  sueh  develop- 
ments, 

But !  fear  any  effort  to  find  a  silver  lining 
In  Chlna'a  growing  strength  makes  tuuight's 
eloud  the  more  ominous. 

Is  a  powermi  China,  seemingly  more  Com- 
munlst  than  the  Kremlin,  likely  to  weaken 
the  worldwide  economic  challenge  of  oom- 
munlsmf  We  may  indeed  eome  day  find 
oureelves  allied  with  the  UBSJl.  against 
Communist  China,  but  U  this  a  comforting 
thought  for  the  members  of  ths  Iconomlc 
Club  of  Chicago  to  take  horns  to  their  wlvee 
and  daughters  tonlghtf 

Z  hope  that  I  may  by  now  have  persuaded 
many  nf  you  that  the  argxunenta  are  powerful 
that  America's  present  neceeslty  Is  to  gear  up 
for  tlie  coming  economic  competition. 

Now  do  Z  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
best  to  gear  ourselvea  up? 

Yee,  Z  have  a  few,  though  Z  have  advanced 
aome  of  them  ao  often  that  they  may  eeem 
tarnlahed  if  not  shopworn  to  soms  of  you. 
Howsver»  this  does  not  prove  they  are  not 
good.  A  secondhand  set  of  Encyclopedia 
Brltannica  U  still  better  than  the  Book  of 
Knowledge.  (Z  say  this  as  a  bow  to  the 
many  execuUves  of  Brltannica  and  Brltan- 
nica Films  In  ths  audlsnce  tonight.) 

Of  coiu-se,  the  first  and  moat  eeeentlal  taak 
of  the  United  States  la  to  continue  to  main- 
tain and  further  to  build  up  our  defenae  ee- 
tabllahments;  thla  la  a  aubject  for  another 
apeech.  though  not  by  me.  Perhape  Z  ahould 
remind  you,  however,  that  many  who  have 
atudled  the  aubject  feel  that  otir  defenae 
budgeta  ahould  be  atapped  up  at  a  rata  of 
at  least  as  bUllon  a  year.  A  great  pollUeal 
aclentlat.  who  apenda  hla  life  atudylng  world 
trenda.  told  me  laat  month  that  he  thought 
the  odda  on  a  nuclear  war  had  ahlfted  In 
the  laat  5  years  from  1  In  100  to  1  in  10. 
He  advisee  me  to  purchase  three  hldeawaye 
(he  prefers  to  call   thsm  lodgea),  at  10  or 
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la.OOO  feet  altitude,  one  In  South  America, 
the  aecond  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  third 
in  Africa.  "Keep  one  member  of  your  family 
out  of  the  United  SUtee  at  all  tlmea,"  he 
warna. 

Zf  he  U  right,  13  billion  a  year  Is  far  too 
little.  We  must  weigh  his  argumenU.  Our 
understanding  of  reality  la  essential  to  our 
survival  In  freedom. 

Our  second  objective  for  our  economy,  as 
Z  see  It,  la  to  produce  at  full  capacity,  or 
closs  to  full  capacity.  Ws  must  pursue  poli- 
cies which  Insure  an  expanding  economy. 
What  we  ahould  produce,  and  how  our  total 
production  should  be  divided  among  goods 
and  services.  Is  another  question.  We  have 
largely  solved  the  technical  problem  of  pro- 
duction; what  we  have  not  aolved  la  the 
problem  of  malnuinlng  an  economy  at  full 
momentum  and  of  channeling  ita  production 
Into  thoae  goods  and  services  most  vitally  In 
the  national  interest. 

Por  the  last  several  years,  our  growth  rate 
lias  been  considerably  less  than  our  tradi- 
tional 3  percent.  Almost  2  yeara  ago.  in  the 
third  quartor  of  1057,  our  gross  national 
product  reached  iu  peak— we  were  then  pro- 
ducing at  the  annual  rate  of  e451.1  billion. 
The  recession  came  along  and  gross  national 
product  sagged.  A  low  annual  rate  of  M30.a 
billion  came  In  the  first  quarter  of  1058. 
The  average  for  the  year  ended  up  at  $437.7 
billion.  (Theae  figures  are  all  In  1068  prices.) 
"Today  it  Is  creeping  back  up— but  with  6 
million  or  6  million  unemployed.  It  la  at 
least  $20  billion  behind  what  we  miKht  rea- 
sonably expect  with  high  employment. 

Now  It  tokea  no  financial  or  mathematical 
genius  to  discover  that  if  the  current  or 
recent  rates  of  our  own  economy  and  the 
Sovieu  are  maintained— that  they  will  short- 
ly  surpass  us  in  gross  national  product— and 
with  a  minimum  of  fintailed  Cadillacs  or 

glastlc  eovere  for  the  hats  that  cover  the 
eads  that  cover  our   brains. 

Can  ws  Americans  aiTord  to  settle  for  a 
growth  rata  of  les«  than  the  6  percrnt  set  as 
a  goal  In  the  1058  report  of  the  nockefeller 
Brothers  Pundf  This  Is  no  quota  set  by  an 
optimistic  sales  mnnager,  It  Is  a  rats  of 
growth  calculated  by  a  panel  of  carefully 
chosen  experts  tu  aconmmndate  sharply  in- 
oreaeed  defense  expenditures  deemed  essen- 
tial, to  cover  IncrenneU  nnd  essential  domestle 
espendlturee  In  such  fields  as  education; 
and  to  provide  for  a  9  8  percent  per  ann\im 
growth  of  private  |)er  capita  consumption, 
Thus  It  seem*  to  promise  that  ws  can  have 
our  cake  and  eat  It,  too,  If  we  get  ths 
brrnks.  iwrhaps  we  can  and  perhaps  such  an 
cxam|>le  on  uur  part  will  hslp  lesd  the  world 
to  peace.  At  any  rate,  we  should  seek  to 
develop  national  policies  directed  toward 
such  a  goal,  ThU  requires  skilled  and  cour- 
ageous political  leadership  applied  to  na- 
tional tax  policies,  budget,  and  monetary 
polldea. 

One  distinguished  economist  estlmatee  we 
must  double  our  current  or  historical  ratos 
of  savings  and  investments  to  achieve  the 
Rockefeller  goal.  We  must  work  mors,  but 
If  we  do  It  will  be  easier  to  savs  more. 

The  recently  lna\igurated  etxidy  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  was 
projected  on  the  motion  of  the  conunlttee 
chairman.  Chicago's  own  dlstlngxilshed  econ- 
omUt.  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  This  Is  plan- 
ned as  a  10-month  $200,000  study  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  employment,  and  inflation. 
Pew  congressional  probes  could  be  mors 
timely  and  important.  Ths  first  four  pre- 
liminary witnesses  who  were  heard  lato  last 
month — Dean  Nell  Jacoby,  who  waa  active 
here  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  many 
yeara.  Prof.  Sumner  Sllchter,  of  Harvard; 
Leon  Keyaerllng  and  Marrlner  Ecclea — Indi- 
cate the  high  level  of  economic  competonce 
being  enlisted. 

A  third  front  on  which  we  must  fight  U 
that  of  economic  aid.  Here  again  I  turn  to 
a  recent  but  neglected  report  of  the  Rocke- 


feller Brothera  Fund.  Thla  one  la  titled  "For- 
eign Economic  Policy  in  the  20th  Century." 
It  Bays,  "The  selective  economic  program  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  politically  effective  pri- 
marily to  the  extant  that  weak  cquntrlea 
muat  face  the  atrong  Soviet  economy  alone. 
If  these  countries  are  part  of  larger  groupings 
they  will  be  able  to  tealst  preasure  more 
easily  and  negotlato  on  a  more  nearly  equal 
baala. 

"The  Soviet  effort  la  Impreaalve  primarily 
because  the  free  world  haa  failed  to  develop 
a  workable  structure  within  which  the  In- 
dustrialized and  newly  dcvelojilng  regions 
can  cooperate  in  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of 
their  peoples." 

The  report  continues,  "The  free  world  can 
withstand  the  Impact  of  the  Soviet  geopolit- 
ical trade  offensive.  If  It  organizes  Itself  to 
do  ao.  The  more  highly  Induatrlallxed  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  linked  to  the  lees  de- 
veloped nations  by  a  two-way  trade  of  goods 
that  totals  more  than  $35  billion  annually 
or  almost  30  times  the  amount  of  trade  be- 
tween the  less-developed  countries  and  the 
Communist  bloc. 

"By  building  appropriate  International  In- 
stitutions on  the  solid  basts  of  existing  mu- 
tual tntorest,  the  free  world  can  perpetuate 
an  advantage  that  lies  overwhelmingly  on  Ita 
elds." 

I  endorse  the  conclusions  of  this  report.  Z 
believe  the  American  people  are  again  pre- 
pared to  take  what  Clarence  Randall,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  called  "the  bold  and  costly  meas- 
ures to  avert  disaster  in  this  contest," 

Annual  increasee  in  productivity  can  of 
course  make  it  far  eaaler  for  us  to  Increase 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  and  to  put  them 
on  a  long-torm  basis,  not  an  uncertain  an- 
nual basis,  bolsterea  along  the  lines  of  Sena- 
tor MoNRONXT's  ZSevelopment  Loan  Fund. 

Further,  we  should  develop  new  ways  to 
stlmulato  prlvata  inveetment  abroad,  par- 
ticularly In  underdeveloped  countries,  Z  am 
tampted  by  Clarenoe  Randall's  proposal  that 
the  tax  exemptions  we  now  give  to  proflta 
from  Investments  In  Latin  America  should 
be  extended  to  the  entire  world.  In  hU  pro- 
vocative article  In  the  current  Atlantlo 
Monthly,  he  urges,  "genuine  partnerships 
and  Immediate  and  generous  sharing  with 
local  capital  of  both  the  rUks  and  the  oppor- 
tunities," 

Z  am  net  now  prepared  to  Join  thoee  who 
are  suggesting  that  America  must  create  a 
Onvernment  monoimly  of  foreign  trade  In 
order  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  This  can 
come:  I  am  told  It  is  being  dlscunsed  In  the 
Stats  Dppartment  and  pa|>ers  are  being  pre- 
pared on  It— as  Indssd  they  should  bs.  But  Z 
am  ho))eful  that  we  can  avoid  violating  our 
antitrust  laws  in  ways  that  are  repugnant  to 
many  of  us  In  the  business  community  and 
to  a  great  majority  of  our  voters. 

We  are  quick  to  accuse  the  Soviets  of 
politically  motivated  foreign  trade.  Tet 
many  of  their  policies,  like  ours,  may  seem 
rational  from  the  standpoint  of  their  domes- 
tic economy.  Our  trade,  too.  Is  governed 
by  political  eonsldsratlons— domestic  ones 
affecting  farm  policies,  for  example— or  our 
oil  quotas  to  which  Zve  Just  referred— or  our 
tariffs,  as  ths  IlllnoU  and  Connecticut  Manu- 
facturers Associations  can  tell  you. 

The  United  States  should  do  all  It  reason- 
ably can  to  reduce  tariffs  and  trade  barriers 
and  thus  stimulate  world  trade  generally. 
In  hU  tostlmony  before  Senator  Doitolas' 
conunlttee,  Professor  Sllchter  suggested  that 
tariff  reduction  would  hold  down  U.S.  prlcee, 
and  thus  counteract  Inflation. 

And  should  we  exclude  the  Sovleta  from 
our  trade?  Might  not  trade  with  them  help 
encourage  the  trends  we  desire?  In  hU  new 
book,  Adlal  Stevenson  aaks  these  questions: 
"So  why  not  trade  with  them?  Why  not 
help  them  Improve  their  living  atandards? 
Why  not  encourage  the  growth  of  matorlal 
abundance  and  thereby  make  It  harder  to 
preserve   the  aecrecy.  Ignorance,   and   tight 


controla  of  the  Soviet  ayatom?  Why  not  help 
the  Soviet  leadera  subvert  their  own  syatom 
of  fear  with  the  confidence  bred  of  plenty?" 
Plnally,  In  my  list  of  quick  auggeations, 
Z  remind  you  that  I  have  been  identified, 
over  the  yeara,  first  In  the  Department  of 
Stato  and  later  In  the  Senate,  with  propoaale 
for  strengthening  America's  programs  of  In- 
ternational information  snd  cultural  ex- 
change. These  can  have  profound  Impact 
on  the  economic  struggls.  They  should  be 
greatly  enlarged. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  export  of  people 
and  Ideas  as  well  as  goods.  Clarence  Randall 
complains  that  our  representatives  can't 
speak  "the  language  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  must  deal  each  day,"  I  have  previously 
proposed  the  creation  of  centers  for  the 
training  of  technical  aasUtanoe  experts — 
"West  Polnto  of  Point  4,"  I  called  them,  and 
Z  repeat  the  suggestion  here.  The  graduates 
of  such  centers  would  serve  overseas  for  a 
few  years  as  the  graduates  of  our  service 
academies  serve  In  the  armed  services.  They 
would  receive  a  most  marvelous  training  for 
the  business  world  we  like  to  envluge  for 
the  future. 

A  few  fUsures  have  opened  In  tha  Iron 
Curtain.  More  can  be  developed  with  a  little 
leadership  and  money,  as  I  pointed  out  last 
year  in  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Relstlons 
Commlttoe  of  the  Senate.  One  of  our  most 
hopeful  lines  of  action  Is  to  make  the  Soviet 
people  aware  of  how  wide  the  discrepancy  Is 
between  their  own  sundard  of  living  and 
that  of  the  West.  The  Soviet  preee  so  feara 
this  Issue  that  It  failed  to  print  Prims  Min- 
ister MacmlUan's  broadcast  in  Moscow  about 
how  well  ths  British  people  live  and  how 
much  higher  British  psr  capita  production 
Is  than  ths  U,S.S,R,'s.  Z  suggest  that  we 
set  up  this  Issue  as  a  precondition  of  the 
summit  meeting  eought  eo  eagerly  by 
Khrushchev.  Let  him  agree  to  carry  Ita  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Soviet  prees  and  on  Ita  radio 
and  TV,  Challenge  him  to  expoce  his  people 
to  the  great  Intarnatlonal  debatas  of  the 
times  at  ths  summit  meeting.  If  he  wanta 
the  summit,  let  his  people  lUtaii  to  what 
goes  on  there. 

Z  shall  pass  over  tonight,  a$  a  tubjeet  for 
another  speech,  and  thla  one  I  would  like 
to  make,  the  ignorance  of  our  own  people 
and  the  Importance  of  informing  them.  On 
March  18,  JnmN  Reeton  reported  dismay  In 
Washington  because  In  a  spot  check  the 
New  York  Times  discovered  that  80  percent 
of  thoee  questioned  did  not  know  that  Berlin 
Is  an  enclave  In  Communist  Best  Germany. 
Such  ignorattoe  Is  a  commentary  on  the 
American  press,  radio,  and  TV— as  much  aa 
on  tt^e  American  people.  Our  press  and 
radio  may  be  free,  but  they  are  far  from 
adequftta. 

Now  you  may  say,  as  I  conclude,  thai 
measurss  Z  havs  ticked  off  quickly  will  cost 
a  lot  of  money,  Z  reply  that  the  money  le 
tiny  compared  to  our  national  income,  and 
our  Defenee  Department  costa.  Zn  view  of 
our  gMat  danger  and  our  urgent  need,  Z,  for 
one,  am  prepared  to  foce  \tp  to  higher  taxee. 
We  are  oonfrontad  with  a  new  emergency 
no  less  real  than  war,  and  potentially  equally 
menacing  because  If  we  do  not  meet  It,  war 
may  not  be  far  behind. 

Governor  Stovenson  Is  perhaps  well  enough 
esUbllshed  in  this  economic  clUdel.  for  me 
to  quote  him  tonight.  In  grave  and  solemn 
words  he  reported  on  hU  last  year's  trip  to 
the  U.8.S.R.  Re  wroto.  "my  concltulon  Is  that 
our  Russian  competitors  are  much  tougher 
than  most  of  us  have  yet  realized — and  that 
this  time  we  might  get  licked,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  change  our  habits,  our  political 
behavior  and  our  complacent  outlook  on  the 
world." 

Can  we  rediscover  in  time  the  values  which 
made  our  Western  revolutions  infinitely 
greater  than  Lenin's?  Can  we  check  and 
reverse  our  national  slide  toward  compla- 
cency?    By  dedication  and  hard  work,  can 
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w«  demonatnt*  anew  what  w«  mean  by  th» 
good  llf*  and  tha  good  aodety?  Theae  ar« 
the  questtona  bafora  tha  American  peopla 
today. 

How  we  raapond  to  them,  my  ftianda  at 
the  Economic  Club,  la  tha  key  to  tha  futura. 
It  la  tha  challange  of  otir  time. 


April  10 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  ISx.  President,  I  was 
talking  to  a  very  distinguished  gentleman 
the  other  day  and  I  wish  to  give  the 
Senate  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  ideas. 
The  party  which  will  come  out  against 
inflation,  and  not  merely  talk  but  do 
something  about  it.  will  win  the  election 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  that 
subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  num- 
ber of  times.  I  brought  into  focus  what 
Inflation  has  done  to  the  investors  of 
America — ^investors  in  Oovernment 
bonds  and  in  life  insurance. 

I  have  also  commented  on  the  effects  of 
Inflation  on  the  savings  of  the  old  folk, 
including  retired  schoolteachers  and 
others  who  are  living  on  pensions.  Yet. 
Mr.  President,  we  go  right  on  spending 
without  raising  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
spending. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  test  vote  in  the 
Senate — a  vote  which  will  really  test  the 
convictions  of  Senators  on  the  subject  of 
more  spending  and  the  failure  to  in- 
crease taxes. 

The  President's  suggestions  of  increas- 
ing by  1  Vi  cents  the  tax  on  Federal  fuel 
oil,  cutting  the  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  and  gas  companies  from  27.5  to  15 
percent,  and  reinstating  the  excess  pro- 
fits tax  of  1950,  are  not  receiving  con- 
sideration. Have  we  not  the  intestinal 
fortitude,  if  we  are  convinced  that  this  is 
necessary,  to  take  the  needed  action? 

Recently,  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  under  date  of  April  8.  1959,  a 
thought-provoking  article  of  Roscoe 
Dnmimond  was  published.  He  men- 
tions the  bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
NxuBMGKR].  which  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent standby  power  to  hold  wages  and 
prices  within  bounds. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  do  this  and 
If  we  keep  on  appropriating  more  money, 
the  effect  upon  the  40  million  bondhold- 
ers and  120  million  insurance  policy- 
holders will  be  reflected  in  November 
1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Drummond  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 


BUSCET        BaLAKCIKG.        ImXATION 

Found  Mostlt  Talk 


Control 


(By  Roacoa  Drummond) 
Washincpton. — I  wonder  if  the  time  haant 
come  to  be^n  facing  the  facts  on  the  budget. 
The  administration  says  it  wants  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  cutting  spending  but  it 
la  not  propoeing  to  cut  enough  to  do  It.  Moet 
Democrats  say  they  want  to  balance  the 
budget  but  are  proposing  more  spendlns 
without  more  taxes. 

The  end  result  Is  llp-servlce  to  a  balanced 
bud**t  *^**  "°  »c**on  aqvial  to  balancing  the 


The  Republican  leaders  contend  It  la  vital 
to  balance  the  budget  In  order  to  oontral 
inflation. 

The  Democratic  leadera  aay  It  la  desirable 
to  balance  the  budget  to  control  Inflation. 

Neither  are  doing  anything  effectlfe  about 
it. 

Both  sides  alluringly  hint  at  the  prospect 
of  lowering  taxes  In  another  year.  This  is 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  wishful  thinking 
and  recklesa  talk.  The  fact  la  that  appro- 
priations authorized  In  the  past,  Including 
this  year,  will  raise  Federal  spending  at 
least  %2  billion  above  the  minimum  budget 
for  1960-60  and  who  knows  what  Is  going 
to  happen  over  Berlin  and  other  exposed 
fronts  in  the  cold  war? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  both  parties  will 
have  to  stniggle  harder  against  the  current. 
The  administration  would  have  to  cut  deeper 
Into  the  approprlatlona  It  la  asking  really 
to  stand  for  a  balanced  budget.  The  Demo- 
crats would  have  to  pass  higher  taxes  to 
make  up  for  the  higher  spending  they  are 
approving. 

Right  now  I  can  spot  only  one  earnest, 
plaln-epeaklng  lonely  Member  of  the  U.a. 
Senate  who  Is  proposing  spending  measures 
equal  to  his  convictions  and  Increased  taxes 
equal  to  his  proposals.  He  la  Senator 
RiCHAXo  L.  NzuBxsoxK.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
who  has  recently  advocated: 

1.  The  two  revenue  Increases  sought  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  supported  by 
practlcaUy  nobody  In  either  party;  namely, 
to  put  IVi  cents  more  per  gallon  on  the 
Federal  fuel  tax  to  pay  for  the  vaat  high- 
way program  and  to  bring  poatal  rates  more 
In  line  with  increased  costs.  Revenues  yield 
about  $1  blUlon. 

2.  Two  revenue  bills  of  his  own  Initiative, 
one  to  cut  the  depletion  allowances  for  oil 
and  gas  companies  from  27.6  percent  to  16 
percent,  and  the  other  to  reinstate  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  of  1950.  Estimated  revenue 
yield  about  91,900  million. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  everything  Mr. 
NxuBKKOKB  wants  to  spend  Is  vital  or  that 
his  tax  proposals  are  automatically  the  beet 
way  to  raise  the  revenue.  But  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  consistent,  coherent,  candid 
stand  he  la  taking  is  as  rare  and  as  wel- 
come as  a  two-minute  speech  In  the  Senate. 

His  criticism  of  both  parties  Is  arresting. 
It  Is  his  conviction: 

That  the  Republicans  shrink  from  facing 
up  to  the  social  needs  of  a  greatly  expand- 
ing population  for  fear  It  wlU  require  higher 
taxes  to  meet  those  needs. 

That  the  Democrats  shrink  from  facing 
up  to  the  necessity  of  Increased  taxation 
even  when  they  vote  tot  greatly  increaaed 
expenditures. 

He  holds  that  the  Republicans  are  blind 
to  what  needs  to  be  done  and  that  the 
Democrats  are  blind  to  the  consequences  of 
doing  It.  His  appeal  Is  for  more  consistency, 
more  candor.  He  believes  the  voters  would 
reward  both. 

To  control  Inflation  Senator  Nxttbswib 
holds  that  a  balanced  budget  Is  not  enough. 
He  points  out  that  It  wasn't  enough  in  the 
years  1947  and  1948  during  which  the  2-year 
budget  surplus  was  99  billion  and  the  cost 
of  living  Increase  was  22  percent. 

Along  with  Senator  Alixandkr  Wn-irr, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  cosponsor,  Sena- 
tor Neubercxr  is  asking  Congress  to  give  the 
President  standby  powers  to  control  wages 
and  prices.  His  argument  la  that  since  labor 
doesnt  want  wage  control  and  management 
doesn't  want  price  control,  the  best  way  for 
the  President  to  get  labor  and  management 
to  hold  both  wages  and  prices  within  boimds 
Is  to  let  these  unhappy  alternatives  be  a 
little  more  visible. 


PAYMENTS  IN  UEU  OF  TAXES  TO 
COMMUNITIES     WITHIN     WHICH 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  IS  LOCATED 
Mr.   WILEY.    Mr.   President,   as   we 
know,  the  Oovernment  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  Just  concluded  hearings  on 
S.  910,  the  measure  to  authorise  pay- 
ment to  local  communities  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  federally  owned  property. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  am  nat- 
urally delighted  that  action  Is  moving 
forward  on  this  proposal. 

I  realize  that  this  measure  will  require 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  money,  and 
I  am  also  well  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
Government  already  has  a  substantial 
demand  for  outlays,  and  that  It  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  budget  in 
balance. 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether 
this  Justifles  the  existence  of  the  in- 
equitable situation  in  which  local  com- 
munities— also  having  difficulty  meet- 
ing expenses — have  their  sources  of  reve- 
nue curtailed  because  of  the  existence  of 
nontaxpaying  Federal  property  with- 
in the  area.  We  recognize,  of  course, 
that  in  many  instances  this  property  re- 
quires water,  sewage,  and  other  public 
services  at  cost  to  the  local  taxpayers. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  I  respectfully 
urge  further  actions  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  Oovernment  Operations  Committee 
to  bring  this  proposed  legislation  before 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  E.  Kalupa.  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  stressing  the  need  for 
approval  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  such  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd. 
as  follows: 

Crrr  or  MawAtncxx. 
Hon.  ALKXANDza  Wnxr, 
US.  Senate,  Seiitte  Offle*  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  SxHAToa  Wilbt:  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Ooremment  Op- 
erations has  concluded  Its  hearings  on  bill 
S.  910,  which  authorizes  the  payment  to 
local  governments  of  sums  In  lieu  of  taxea 
for  special  assessments  on  certain  Federal 
property.  I  appreciate  your  cosponsorlng 
this  legUlation,  and  I  hope  you  wUl  continue 
to  support  It  when  It  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  acUon  becaiise  although  it  la  a  com- 
promise measure,  it  repreaenta  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  wlU  pay  special  asaeaamenta 
for  certain  public  Improvements  provided 
such  assessments  are  uniformly  assessed 
against  other  property  owners.  It  wm  also 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  review 
board  and  an  advisory  committee,  which 
should  make  possible  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  an  equitable  program  of  paymenta 
In  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
I  understand  tliat  the  bill  will  also  provlda 
for  assistance  In  hardship  caaes  where  com- 
munities have  seen  a  substantial  part  of 
their  taxable  valuation  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls  through  action  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

The  approval  that  you  have  indicated  for 
this  measvire  by  adding  your  name  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  la  appreciated,  and  I  hope 
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that  you  will  find  tt  poaslble  to  continue 
your  support  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Very  truly  youra. 

JoHM  ■.  Kalupa, 
Oitt  OompiroUer. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  E.  ALDEN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent death  of  Mr.  Charles  Alden— for 
59  jrears  a  loyal,  devoted  worker  on  Capi- 
tol Hill— was  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to 
the  many  persons,  including  myself,  who 
knew  him  well.  The  Book  of  Life  will 
honorably  record,  I  believe,  not  only  the 
deeds  of  men  who  attain  high  places, 
but  also  those  who,  while  carrying  out 
their  perhaps  somewhat  more  modest, 
but  neverthless  significant,  roles  In  the 
world,  are.  too.  "helpers  of  their  fellow 
men." 

Today.  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  such  man :  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Alden. 

During  a  constructive  lifetime  of  87 
years.  Charlie  served  his  country  and 
his  fellow  men  faithfully  and  well.  I^)r 
a  period  of  59  years,  he  held  a  variety  of 
responsible  poets  on  Capitol  Hill,  includ- 
ing work  for  Members  of  Congress,  con- 
gressional committees,  as  the  custodian 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  and  other 
positions. 

In  aU  of  these,  Charlie's  performance 
was  marked  by  real  capability  and  by 
devotion  and  faithfulness  to  duty.  Par- 
ticularly, he  exercised  a  pattern  of  on- 
the-job  regularity  which,  in  itself,  was 
an  outstanding  example,  as  well  as  a 
punctuality  by  which  his  coworkers  could 
dally  "set  their  watches." 

In  addition.  Charlie  brought  to  his 
work — and  to  his  associates — the  admir- 
able attributes  of  a  cooperative,  smiling, 
sincere,  dedicated  spirit,  blended  with 
human  warmth  and  high  integrity. 

Although  a  man  of  many  talents, 
Charlie  symbolized  the  dedicated  work- 
er—of whom  our  country,  fortunately, 
has  many — who  patiently,  anonymously, 
and  devotedly  performs  his  duties. 

Because  of  individuals  like  Charlie, 
who  deserve  the  commendation.  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  our 
country  is  a  better,  richer  place  in  which 
toUve. 

To  supplement  these  humble  words 
with  highlights  of  his  life's  work.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  articles  from 
the  Washington  livening  Star  and  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou>, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Waahington  Star] 

Chablcb  Edwin  Alokn.  87.  Muaic  Lovxa, 

CONOBKBa   AlB 

Charles  Bdwin  Alden.  a  mxulc  lover  whoae 
laat  69  years  were  spent  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  Congressmen,  died  yesterday  In  his 
home  ot  a  heart  ailment.  He  was  87  years 
old. 

Mr.  Alden.  who  lived  at  1629  OolumbU 
Road  NW..  was  assistant  luperlntendent  at 
the  Senate  Offioe  Building  untU  dlaabled  by 
a  stroke  about  a  year  ago^ 

Bom  tn  Columbiis,  Ind..  la  1873.  the  eon 
of  a  ClvU  War  veteran,  he  came  to  Washing- 


ton at  the  age  of  9  when  his  father  was 
named  by  President  Garfield  to  a  Job  In  the 
Pension  Office. 

He  first  began  working  In  the  Hoxise  In 
1897  and  served  as  secretary  to  several  Re- 
publican Repreaentatlvea.  In  1929  he  was 
appointed  custodian  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  but  when  the  Democrats  won  con- 
trol In  1932  he  became  assistant  custodian. 

Mr.  Alden  helped  organise  the  District 
Credit  Union  League  In  1834  and  waa  Its 
third  president,  as  well  as  an  official  of 
the  Senate  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union. 

In  taking  care  of  Congressmen's  office 
needs,  he  won  many  frlexuls  from  among  the 
lawmakers.  At  election  time  many  aaked 
him  to  notarise  their  absentee  ballots. 

Completing  60  years'  service  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  1960.  he  was  lauded  In  the  Concbessional 
Rxcoao  and  sent  a  congratulatory  letter  by 
President  Truman. 

Aside  from  Oovernment,  Mr.  Alden's  main 
Interest  was  music.  In  1906  he  organized 
a  string  quartet  which  met  regularly  In  his 
home  lutll  World  War  n. 

Over  the  years  he  collected  a  large,  and 
In  aome  ways  unique  collection  of  chamber 
music  which  he  donated  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  Music  Division. 

In  addition  he  helped  form  an  orchestra 
group  of  miulc  enthusiasts  from  many  walks 
of  life. 

He  leaves  a  sister-ln-law,  Alice  V.  Tenly.  of 
the  hcMne  address. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  and  Tlmea 
Herald] 

Cbaxlxb   Alden,   Hnx   Ccstodun 

Charles  Edwin  Alden.  for  69  years  a  fa- 
mUlar  figure  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  he  had 
looked  after  the  Senators'  office  needs  since 
1929,  died  of  a  heart  ailment  yesterday  at  his 
home.  1629  Columbia  Road  NW.    He  was  87. 

WeU  known  for  his  daUy  rounds  "you 
could  set  your  watch  by."  Mr.  Alden  became 
custodian  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  In 
1929.  When  the  Democrats  reshuffled  the 
Hill  in  1933,  he  was  named  deputy  custodian 
and  held  the  post  until  a  stroke  disabled 
lilm  a  year  ago.  ' 

He  came  to  Washington  from  Indiana  as  a 
boy  in  1881.  and  over  a  29-year  span  was 
secretary  to  a  number  of  Republican  Con- 
gressnxen. 

Devoted  to  music,  he  organized  a  string 
quartet  In  1905  and.  later,  an  orchestra  group 
which  drew  amateur  musicians  from  all  parts 
of  the  District  to  his  living  room  for  rehears- 
als. The  group  met  regularly  until  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  coUected  enough  sheet 
music  to  make  a  sizable  contribution  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Alden  found  the  rewards  of  his  work 
in  the  friendship  of  Senators  and  their  aids. 
At  election  time  many  of  them  were  regxilar 
visitors  to  his  office,  where  he  notarized  their 
absentee  ballota.  When  he  passed  the  60- 
year  mark  on  the  HIU.  in  1960.  President  Tru- 
man and  scores  of  lawmakers  paid  tribute  to 
him.  His  friends  recall  that  he  never  took 
vacations  and  rarely  spent  a  day  of  his  sick 
leave. 

A  slster-ln-law.  Alice  V.  Tenly.  of  the  home 
address,  survives. 


THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
for  a  long  time  I  have  been  interested  In 
the  important  work  of  the  UJS.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  which  has  the  enormous 
and  critical  assignment  of  communicat- 
ing American  principles,  policies  and  way 
of  life  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  the 
end  that  their  imderstandlng  may  be 
Increased. 


This  is  a  highly  important  task.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  world  of  today — a  world 
of  rapid  communication  and  tranqxHta- 
tion,  of  tremendous  technological  ad- 
vances, of  great  industrialization,  of 
space  exploration,  an  "international 
world"  in  the  fullest  sense.  Yet  It  is 
still  a  world  of  inequities  In  living  stand- 
ards, of  political  and  ideological  conflicts, 
and  It  is  subject  potentially  to  nuclear 
devastation. 

The  USIA  is  dedicated  to  overcoming 
critically  influential  psychological  bar- 
riers which  frustrate  human  progress 
and  the  chances  fen-  peace.  It  strives  to 
demonstrate  to  the  various  peoples  of 
the  world — ^including  those  within  the 
Soviet  orbit — both  the  truth  and  the  ulti- 
mate practicality  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic system. 

This  need  and  this  task,  Mr.  President, 
are  intimately  related  to  our  national  se- 
curity. The  connection  is  sometimes  a 
little  difficult  to  see;  it  is  simultaneously 
both  sophisticated  and  obscure,  especial- 
ly to  a  nation  which  has.  relatively 
speaking,  only  recently  assumed  the  role 
of  full  participation  and  responsibility  In 
international  affairs,  and  has  only  re- 
cently come  to  a  larger  awareness  of  the 
vital  interdependence  of  this  "One 
World"  which  Wendell  Willkie  identified. 
The  phrase  "persuade  or  perish"  is  not, 
ultimately,  an  exaggeration. 

A  mission  such  as  that  of  USIA.  al- 
though its  real  urgencyTls  peculiar^  of 
our  time,  was  not  overlooked  by  our 
Founding  Fathers.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  includes  the  words  "let 
facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world." 
and,  in  the  preamble,  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  need  for  a  "decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind."  The  significance 
of  the  forces  of  public  opinion  were 
recognized  and  anticipated  back  in 
1776.    We  must  heed  this  wisdom. 

The  international  information  pro- 
gram of  the  XJS.  Government.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  had  a  complex  and  rather  dif- 
ficult history.  For  a  time  it  existed  with- 
in the  Department  of  State.  It  has  had 
persistent  personnel  problems;  It  has 
frequently  been  the  victim  d  strong 
criticism.  Some  of  the  criticism,  no 
doubt,  has  been  warranted.  Much  of  it. 
however,  has  been  based  on  ignorance  of 
purpose  and  problems,  or  at  best  a  su- 
perficial understanding — or  misunder- 
standing— of  what  it  was  all  about.  For 
a  time  it  was  easy  and  natural  for  us 
to  be  somewhat  inattentive  to  this  mis- 
sion, for  it  has  no  real  constituency,  at 
least  not  within  the  United  States,  nor 
does  it  have  the  tradition,  prestige,  and 
clarity  of  purpose  of  the  twiwdnn  at  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  August  of  1953  this  program  was 
lodged  in  a  separate  agency  within  tha 
executive  branch.  Since  then,  the  qual- 
ity of  its  operations  has  steadily  Im- 
proved. It  has  come  into  its  own.  We 
can  all  appreciate  this  progress.  Tha 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Inform** 
tion  Agency  are  the  pioneers  cm  the  fron- 
tiers in  the  struggle  for  men's  mlnda. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information,  created  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1948.  by  the  UJ3.  Information 
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and  Educational  Exchansre  Act  of  the 
80th  Conirress,  has  Just  submitted  its 
14th  report  to  Congress,  which  covers 
the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the 
calendar  year  1958.  This  is  a  most 
worthy  document,  which  I  commend  to 
my  Senate  colleagues  for  their  careful 
study. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  ref- 
erence to  this  study  by  the  very  fine 
and  able  Commission.  I  always  receive 
helpful  suggestions  from  them,  as  I  be- 
lieve every  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee does.  I  am  grateful  that  the  Senator 
is  bringing  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  matter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  majority  leader,  with 
which  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  contains  in- 
teresting data  concerning  the  separate 
visits  of  two  members  of  the  Commission, 
Dr.  Mark  A.  May  and  Mr.  Philip  D.  Reed, 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Also,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  visited  U.S.  In- 
formation Service  posts  In  Europe  and 
Mexico.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Com- 
mission for  these  tours,  and  express  the 
hope  that  in  the  forthcoming  year  they 
may  be  able  not  only  to  study  USLA  op- 
erations in  the  western  areas,  but  also  on 
the  spot  In  some  of  the  so-called  under- 
developed areas  of  the  non-Western 
World,  where  there  is  such  ferment  and 
such  great  need  for  increased  under- 
standing of  the  United  States. 

An  appendix  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission's report  includes  appraisals  of 
current  problems  and  1958  achievements 
in  USIA's  performance,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Broadcast  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Cultural  Information.  A  report  to  the 
Commission  from  the  Agency  on  its  ac- 
tions taken  in  connection  with  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  January  1958 
Advisory  Commission's  13th  report  to 
Congress  is  also  included. 

This  14th  report  to  Congress  Is 
largely  devoted  to  reviewing  and  rede- 
fining the  objectives  and  the  proper 
functions  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  This  is  a  good  focus  for  the  re- 
port to  take.  The  Commission  outlines 
the  mlsimderstandings  which  have  risen 
about  the  "job  which  the  USIA  is  ex- 
pected to  do,"  and  points  out  the  realities 
of  the  fimctions,  limitations,  objectives 
and  bullt-In  problems  of  the  USIA. 
Elusions  about  the  task  which  confronts 
this  program  are  debimked;  the  Com- 
mission emphasizes  strongly  that  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  understand  how 
unreal  their  expectations  are.  and  to  re- 
place the  unrealistic  with  practical,  at- 
tainable goals  for  USIA. 

The  greatest  limitation  listed  by  the 
Commission  Is  that  of  time.  The  Agency 
It  is  claimed,  is  expected  to  do  too  much 
too  soon.  The  long-term  programs  dedi- 
cated to  firm  accomplishments  are 
heavily  emphasized  over  immediate, 
■hort-term  programs  and  objectives,  al- 
though the  latter,  of  course,  do  play  a 
valuable  part.     Again  I  commend  the 


Commission,  Mr.  President,  for  its  clear 
analysis  of  the  real  personality  of  a  pro- 
gram which  addresses  Itself  to  the  ex- 
tremely delicate,  deep-rooted  and  com- 
plex problems  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional psychology  and  public  opinion. 

Last  month  the  USIA  Itself  published 
its  11th  semiannual  review  of  operations. 
I  also  wish  to  Invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  document.  It  reports, 
among  other  things,  on  four  develop- 
ments which  are  opening  ways  for  get- 
ting more  information  about  America  to 
people  in  the  Soviet  orbit.  These  are  im- 
proved Voice  of  America  radio  signals  to 
Eastern  Europe,  wider  readership  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  USIA's  Russian-language 
magazine  America  Illustrated,  this  sum- 
mer's American  National  Exhibition  in 
Moscow,  and  the  agreement  for  the 
showing  of  U.S.  motion  pictures  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  are  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments. 

The  Agency  also  reports  that  a  new 
Information  center  in  Marrakesh,  Mo- 
rocco, attracted  13,000  visitors  in  its  first 
month  of  operation;  that  130.000  persons 
overseas  studied  the  English  language  in 
165  USIA-spon.sored  cultural  centers 
and  language  institutions;  that  in  No- 
vember the  Agency  set  up  a  separate  tele- 
vision service;  and  that  all  USIA  staffs 
overseas  gave  special  attention  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1958  to  the  Berlin 
question.  Middle  East  problems,  trouble 
In  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  difficulties  in 
Latin  America.  These  facts  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  commendable  vitality  and  re- 
sponsiveness in  the  Agency's  operation 
In  both  long-term  planning  and  the 
day-to-day  developments  of  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr.  President,  appropriations  hearings 
for  the  USIA's  fiscal  year  1960  budget 
began  yesterday  before  the  appropriate 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee. 
The  Agency  is  asking  for  total  appropria- 
tions of  $106  million  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  This  represents  a  4-percent 
increase  over  last  year,  a  part  of  which 
would  be  utilized  for  new  and  expanded 
operations  in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
Also,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  1008.  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  "promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  foreign  service  per- 
sonnel system  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  through  establishment  of  a  Public 
Affairs  Officer  Corps."  This  personnel 
legislation  is  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  requested  by  the  Agency  in  recent 
sessions  of  Congress.  It  would  provide  a 
career  service,  with  proper  limitations, 
for  the  Agency,  which  the  Advisory 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
State  both  solidly  support. 

I  urge,  Mr.  President,  that  Congress 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
both  the  USIA's  1960  appropriation  and 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Officer  Corps  bill. 

There  was  published  in  the  April  1 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  an  article  by  Marquis 
Childs  entitled  "A  Little  Magazine  With 
Big  Audience."  This  article  begins  as 
follows: 

Despite  til  the  restrlctloni  Imposed  on  a 
propaganda    organization    in    a    democratic 


•oclety.  the  evidence  Increaaea  that  the  U.8. 
InXormaUon  Agency  and  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica are  doing  an  eflectlve  job  In  many  areas. 

It  goes  on  to  discuss  the  Increased  ef- 
ficacy of  America  Illustrated  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  together  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Advisory  Commission's 
14th  Report.  Director  George  V.  Allen's 
covering  letter  for  the  USIA's  11th  Re- 
view  of  Operations,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Selling  Ideas,  ■  which  was  published  in 
yesterdays  Baltimore  Sun,  and  an  Inter- 
esting article  entitled  The  USIA  Pro- 
gram." which  was  published  in  the  April 
1.  1959.  issue  of  Near  East  Report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
conclusion,  letter,  editorial  and  analysis 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet  and  Times 
Herald.  Apr.  1.  1959] 

A  LrrTLK  Maoazink  WrrH  Bio  Audbncs 

(By  MarquU  Childs) 
Despite  all  the  restrictions  Imposed  on  a 
propaganda  organization  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, the  evidence  Increases  that  the  VS. 
Information  Agency  and  the  Voice  ot  Amer- 
ica are  doing  an  effective  Job  In  many  areas. 
This  is  overlooked  In  the  current  mood 
which  tends  to  be  one  of  defeatism,  decrying 
the  successes  of  the  West  and  overrating 
everything  the  Russians  do.  The  popularity 
of  "The  Ugly  American."  a  crude  black  and 
white  caricature  that  makes  moat  Americans 
working  abroad  look  like  pygmies  competing 
with  Riisslana  who  are  10  feet  tall.  Is  a  good 
Ultistratlon. 

One  of  the  most  effective  things  USIA 
does  is  the  magazine  America,  published  In 
Russian  and  sold  In  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Soviet  citizens.  While  only  50,000  copies 
of  America  can  be  distributed  under  a  mutual 
agreement  that  gives  the  SovleU  the  right 
to  sell  50,000  copies  of  their  magazine  UB.8.R. 
In  English  In  this  country,  the  influence  of 
America  Is  much  greater  than  this  would 
Indicate. 

It  Is  snatched  off  the  newsstands  the  mo- 
ment it  appears.  Copies  are  said  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  often  selling,  at  10  times  the 
original  price,  until  they  are  worn  out. 

Recently  the  effectiveness  of  America  was 
demonstrated  In  a  striking  way.  An  Issue 
devoted  in  part  to  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  and  the  progress 
of  the  Negro  was  attacked  in  a  full-page 
article  in  the  Soviet  youth  newspaper 
Komsomolets.  This  was  the  first  time 
America  had  come  under  attack  In  the  Com- 
munist press. 

What  drew  Komsomolets'  fire  was  a  fact- 
ual illustrated  presentation  of  the  great 
gains  made  by  the  Negro  In  recent  years  In 
almoat  every  field.  The  report  might  startle 
Americans  who  tend  to  take  news  of  the 
tragic  tension  over  integration  in  the  South 
as  the  whole  story  of  the  Negro  in  America. 
The  figures  showed  that  there  are  today 
300.000  Negroes  in  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  with  Negro  college  enrollment  In- 
creasing at  six  times  the  rate  of  white  en- 
rollment. A  special  survey  of  Negroes  In 
Government  jobs  showed  that  23.4  percent 
of  the  Federal  jobs  in  five  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  In  the  country  were  held  by 
Negroes  In  1967.  For  Washington  the  figure 
was  24.4  percent,  which  compared  with  8 
percent  in  1038.  Negroes  held  16  percent 
of  the  supervisory,  administrative,  or  pro- 
fessional Government  Jobs  In  the  Capital. 

All  this  Is  directly  contrary  to  Soviet 
propaganda  on  the  plight  of  the  Negro,  who 
Is  Invariably  represented  as  little  better  than 
a    slave.     That    U    why    KomsomoleU    re- 
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sponded  with  the  attack  carried  under  a 
beedUne:  *'Only  for  Whites— What  the  Maga- 
■Ine  'America'  Was  Silent  About."  Subheads 
Included:  "Qhetto,"  *Xynch  Coxirt  and  Ku 
dux  Klan,*'  "Laws  of  the  Radsts."  Among 
the  Illustrations  were  a  Ku  Klux  Klansman 
with  a  hangman's  noose,  a  Negro  being 
beaten  by  the  police,  identified  as  having 
taken  place  at  a  Paul  Robeton  concert,  and 
lynched  Nefroes  hanging  from  a  tree. 

Thus  with  the  old  ammunition  Komsomo- 
lets. with  a  circulation  at  least  10  times  that 
of  America,  sought  to  overoome  the  facts 
of  present-day  Negro  life.  It  Is  the  factual 
preeenutlon  In  America,  dene  with  a  &klll 
and  an  attractiveness  equal  to  our  own  pic- 
ture magaslne.  that  appeals  to  the  great  un- 
•atlsfled  curiosity  of  the  Russian  people 
about  the  United  States. 

The  most  effective  work  cf  the  USIA  and 
the  Voice  of  America — constantly  jammed  at 
vast  expense  by  the  Soviets — Is  on  the  fact- 
ual level.  Free  of  the  strident  propaganda 
tone.  It  heliM  to  buUd  up  a  relationship  of 
confidence  with  those  who  want  to  know  the 
truth,  and  their  number  inside  Rtiasia  may 
be  much  greatM'  than  we  sunpect. 

The  contacts  that  have  be<>n  opened  up  In 
the  past  year  by  the  cultural  exchange 
agreement  contribute  to  that  end.  Amer- 
icans have  certain  nUsconceptlons  about 
Soviet  Russia,  and  the  learning  process  may 
be  mut-^al.  This  Is  a  slow  business  when 
measiveo  against  the  long  record  of  hatred 
and  suspicion.  But  It  should  not  be  dis- 
counted when  Congress  comes  to  appropriate 
the  comparatively  modest  amount  that  keeps 
USIA  and  the  Voice  going. 

Conclusion  or  AoTisoar  Commission 

To  stunmarlae:  The  Commission  believes 
that  a  major  cause  of  crlticljim  surrounding 
the  VS.  Information  Agency  and  the  over- 
seas Information  program  la  that  too  much 
Is  expected  of  It  too  soon. 

A  review  of  the  proper  functions  of  the 
Agency  Indicates  that  reasonable  objectives 
can  be  eetabllshed  for  operations  In  four 
major  areas: 

1.  As  a  covmselor  on  international  pubUe 
opinion. 

2.  As  an  expositor  on  UJB.  foreign  poUcy. 
8.  As    a   specialized    and    noncompetitive 

overseas  information  service. 

4.  As  a  pcHlrayer  of  the  United  States  to 
peoples  abroad. 

In  aU  of  these  areas,  the  Commission  agrees 
that  there  are  short  term  needs,  which  USIA 
should  be  prepared  to  meet.  But,  it  wishes 
to  reemphasize  that  the  major  objectives  are 
long  term  In  nature.  Once  this  concept  Is 
clearly  understood  and  accepted,  then — and 
only  then — can  the  efforts  of  USIA  be  prop- 
erly evaluated. 

The  Agency's  efforts — Its  abUlty  to  progress 
toward  Its  assigned  goal^— dep>end  greatly 
on  Its  position  In  our  government  and  Its 
relationships  with  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  wishes  to  re- 
state those  principles  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
Uon  Agency  which  It  set  forth  In  Its  13th 
report  to  Congress.  The  Conunissloners  be- 
lieve that  adherence  to  these  principles  will 
enable  the  Agency  to  fulfill  Its  functions 
with  maximum  economy,  efficiency,  and  ef- 
fectiveness.    These  principles  are: 

1.  That  USIA  should  be  considered  an  es- 
sential long  term  Agency  of  tlie  Government. 
That  Its  budget,  lU  plans  and  programs, 
although  nscessarlly  responsive  to  suddsn 
emergencies,  should  be  based  essentially  on 
this  long-term  view. 

2.  That  USIA  should  continue  to  be  an 
independent  arm  of  the  Ooremment  Tliat 
it  should  be  nonpartisan  in  nature,  respon- 

-'  slve  to  poUcies  established  by  Congress  and 
•pprecUUve  of  Its  responalbmtlss  to  keep  the 
Congrees  informed. 

8.  And  flnaUy.  that  to  esUblkh  this  char- 
acter for  USIA,  to  make  possible  long-term 
planning,  and  to  provide  the  manpower  with 


the  high  competence  and  talents  required  to 
carry  out  sound  programs,  the  personnel  of 
U8IA  Aould  be  assured  of  career  status  and 
adsquate  represenUtional  funds.  Ths 
Agency  will  continue  to  find  dUDculty  in  at- 
tracting and  holding  the  quality  of  men  It 
needs,  so  long  as  career  stability  is  not  pro- 
vided by  law  and  so  long  as  adequate  mone- 
tary allowances  for  repreeentatlon  are  not 
provided  by  annual  appropriations. 

The  Commission  In  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress has  presented  Its  independent  outside 
view  of  the  role  of  USIA  In  furthering  our 
national  Interest.  It  has  attempted  to  spec- 
ify realistic  objectives,  and  to  give  consider- 
ation to  the  limitations  within  which  the 
Agency  must  operate. 

This  report  has  taken  a  critical  look  at  the 
broader  areas  and  principles  of  Agency  oper- 
ation. A  detailed  appraisal  of  some  of  the 
Agency's  specific  problems  and  achievements 
will  be  found  In  appendixes  1  and  2.  Also 
Included.  In  appendix  3.  Is  a  report  of  the 
Agency's  actions  on  the  recommendations  in 
the  Commission's  13th  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

MAaxA.UAT, 

Chairman. 

ExwiN    D.    Canham. 

SiGXTxo  8.  Laxmon. 

Phixjf  D.  Rked. 

iMwa  W.   DovatAB. 

VS.  iNVOXMAnON  Agknct. 

Washington. 
HxvDsw  or  OPBunoNS,  July  l-DacsMBa  81 
1968 

During  the  e  months  covered  by  this  re- 
port, OUT  information  staffs  overseas  were 
called  on  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
Berlin  question.  Middle  East  problems, 
trouble  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  unrest  In 
Latin  America. 

Our  Information  efforts  were  designed  to 
assure  the  peoples  of  other  countries  not 
only  that  the  United  Statee  Is  determined 
and  able  to  assist  the  free  world  to  resist 
armed  aggression  but,  also,  that  we  are 
ready  to  seize  any  reasonable  opptn-txmlty  to 
to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  of  out- 
standing disputes. 

During  the  past  6  months  we  sought  par- 
ticularly for  opportimltles  to  reach  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Ilie  magazine 
America,  which  we  seU  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
continued  to  grow  In  popularity.  Our  "Voice 
of  America"  radio  programs  were  rescheduled 
to  obtain  maxlmxun  effectiveness  In  Jammed 
areas.  The  Soviet  Government  continued 
to  compliment  the  programs  by  trying  to 
jam  them  more  heavUy  than  ever,  but  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  finding  it  awkward  to  explain  their 
refusal  to  allow  the  Russian  people  to  hear 
news  of  the  outside  world.  This  was  partlc- 
tilarly  true  dxulng  August,  when  we  broad- 
cast the  special  sessions  of  the  UJi.  live. 
from  the  floor,  and  the  Soviets  Jammed  the 
entire  proceedings,  including  the  speeches 
of  their  own  Foreign  Minister.  Andrei  Gro- 
myko. 

We  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Russian  people,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  want  to  think  for  themselves  and 
that,  whenever  possible,  they  will  insist  on 
it 

X78IA  oontlnusd  its  strenuous  effort  to  in- 
crease International  understanding  between 
Americans  and  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  those  under  Communist 
rule. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Oaoaos  V.  Allen, 

i>irector. 

[Wtom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  9, 1859] 
Sblunq  Idsas 
Wise  words  on  the  mission  of  the  TJM.  Xn- 
formatlon  Agency  have  oooae  from  the  Advi- 
sory   Commission    on    Information,    words 


which  both  ths  publie  and  the  Agency  itself 
should  heed.  First,  ths  advisers  warn  against 
the  idea  that  the  Agency  can  win  the  oold 
war  and  the  battle  for  men's  minds,  and  do  it 
in  short  order.  A  Ooyemment  information 
agency  only  acquires  influsnoe.  insids  its 
own  country  or  abroad,  when  the  worth  of  its 
output  has  been  tested  over  a  long  period 
and  fovmd  to  be  sound.  It  has  to  buUd  up 
the  sort  of  reputation  that  the  overseas  serv- 
ices of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  built 
up  during  World  War  n,  and  which  has  car- 
ried ovw  Into  peacetime,  for  giving  the  truth. 
Working  as  this  coimtry  Is  against  the 
tightly  controlled  propaganda  machine  of 
communism,  we  have  this  one  priceless  com- 
modity to  offer,  and  ahould  make  the  most  of 
It. 

The  USIA  should  remember  the  same  thing 
when  It  Is  tempted  or  pressured  into  being 
propegandlstic  rather  than  Informational. 
The  Agency  Is  xindM-  presEVU-e  from  Congress 
and  many  taxpayers  to  display  Instant  re- 
sults, and  Is  apt  to  be  criticised  when  It  puts 
out  news  or  views  about  this  country  which 
give  any  picture  but  one  of  glossy  perfection. 
People  In  other  oonntrlee,  however,  know  as 
well  as  we  that  nothing  Is  perfect,  and  they 
respect  a  frank  admission  of  occasional  im- 
perfection. When  the  USIA  and  Its  critics 
are  equally  aware  of  this  fact  there  wUl  be  a 
lot  less  fuzzy  thinking  about  the  Agency's 
Job. 

[From  the  Near  East  Report.  Apr.  1,  1969] 
Thk  USIA  PsocaAK 
In  the  fierce  battle  to  win  friends  In  the 
Arab  coiuitrles.  the  United  States  Is  lagging 
far  behind.  Lacking  the  resources  required 
by  the  needs  of  this  critical  area,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  seeks  to  compensate  by 
hard  work  and  enthusiasm.  It  reaches  ef- 
fectively the  relatively  smaU  educated 
groups — the  leaders  and  those  who  may  suc- 
ceed them — In  Egypt.  Iraq.  Syria.  Lebcmon, 
and  Jordan:  but  the  larger  populations,  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  know  America  only 
as  It  Is  derided  by  the  hoetUe  voloee  of  Cairo, 
Baghdad,  and  Moscow  radios. 

MAJOa  OBJSCTIVXS 

The  USIA  works  with  limited  funds  under 
difficult  conditions  In  borderline  areas  where 
the  host  governments  are  usually  suspicious 
of  American  intentions  or  altogether  hostile. 
Its  operations  In  the  Near  East  and  south 
Asia  area  cover  14  countries  ranging  from 
India  and  Ceylon  to  Greece.  The  USIA  ex- 
pendlttires  in  1958  for  this  area  were  slightly 
more  than  $8  million  out  of  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $97303390  for  aU  areas.  Its  for- 
eign operations  arm.  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  is  staffed  by  222  Americans  and  1,500 
local  employees.  Only  a  handful  are  assigned 
to  the  posts  in  the  Arab  countries. 

With  theee  resources,  USIS  tries  to  achieve 
four  major  objectives.  First,  by  projecting 
American  culture  and  life.  Institutions  as 
weU  as  the  principles  underlying  our  policies. 
it  seeks  to  provide  a  picture  which  contrib- 
utes to  American  prestige  and  places  It  in 
an  accurate  perspective.  Second,  It  has  the 
task  of  buUdlng  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
and  good  wUl  of  the  American  people.  Third, 
the  Agency  reports  the  facts  about  world 
events  which  bear  on  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Finally,  It  has  the  task  of  unmasking 
Communist  propaganda  and  correcting  mis- 
conceptions about  the  United  States. 

At  the  core  of  the  operations  are  the  Infor- 
mation posts,  reading  rooms,  and  llbrarlea. 
Public  affairs  officers  contact  the  local  press, 
provide  feature  materials,  answer  questions 
and  operate  lending  libraries.  The  greatest 
demand  is  for  technical  books,  but  bo^cs  are 
available  on  aU  aspects  at  Amerloan  life  and 
culture.  A  regional  production  center  in 
B^rut  prints  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and 
translates  adapations  for  local  consumption. 
The  Center  also  publishes  the  News  Review, 
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a  magaiBlne  which  goee  to  about  50,000  readers 
and  usually  contalna  a  8p>ecial  supplement 
featuring  new  developments  In  science.  In 
Cairo,  USIS  publishes  Al  Sadaka,  an  Arab 
weekly  which  la  distributed  In  all  Arab- 
speaking  lands.  Besides  these  printed 
materials,  a  -small  number  of  films  are  avail- 
able either  for  direct  showing  or  on  loan  to 
local  organizations  which  request  them. 
Exhibits  help  roiind  out  a  picture  of  life  In 
the  United  States. 

XMPHASIS   ON    XBAOINO 

The  USIS  maintains  posts — sometimes 
with  libraries — In  Beirut,  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
Port  Said,  Amman,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and 
Jidda,  the  capital  of  Saudi  Arabia,  where  a 
USIS  public  affairs  offlced  is  attached  to  the 
Emba.sfiy.  In  Iraq,  USIS  has  two  buildings  in 
Baghdad  and  an  office  in  Klrkuk.  Before 
the  July  14  Iraqi  coup  they  employed  a  staff 
of  14.  Today  four  remain,  and  the  buildings, 
which  contain  a  library,  are  padlocked  and 
patrolled  by  Iraqul  guards.  Negotiations  to 
admit  Americans  have  proved  fruitless. 

One  of  the  successful  programs  of  the 
USIS  in  this  area  is  in  Israel.  A  large  library 
as  well  as  bookmobile  service  in  Tel  Aviv 
serve  thousands  of  readers.  There  Is  a 
smaller  library  in  Jerusalem,  and  tC  reading 
room  in  Haifa.  USIS  cooperates  with  the 
Information  Media  Guarantee  plan  to  make 
American  books  available  for  sale  in  Israeli 
currency,  resulting  in  a  dramatic  rise  in  the 
sale  of  American  books. 

In  a  country  like  Israel  where  the  literacy 
rate  is  about  93  percent,  the  USIA's  program 
on  books  and  printed  materials  is  effective. 
But  In  a  country  like  Egypt  where  illiteracy  Is 
about  80  percent,  only  a  relatively  small 
niunber  are  reached.  The  largest  Cairo 
newspapers,  for  example.  Al  Ahram  and  Al 
Akhbar — both  of  which  are  circulated 
throughout  the  Arab-speaking  world — reach 
no  more  than  100,000  readers  each,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  their  publishers.  (And 
that  estimate  Is  probably  high  since  there 
are  no  verified  clrcualtlon  figures.)  In  other 
Arab  countries,  newspaper  circulations 
range  from  3,000  to  7,000  Including  the 
French  language  papers  published  In 
Xiebanon.  Thus,  it  la  the  college  student  and 
the  professional  groufw  who  are  reached  by 
the  USIS. 

BROADCAST   KANGK 

Radio,  of  course.  Is  the  most  effective  way 
to  bring  America's  message  to  the  millions 
of  Illiterate  Arab-speaking  peoples.  The 
number  of  receivers  for  medium  wave  broad- 
casts In  the  region  is  estimated  at  10  million, 
and  since  each  has  the  potential  of  attract- 
ing several  listeners,  practically  all  the  Arabs 
can  be  reached.  Cairo  with  at  least  five 
medium  wave  transmitters,  some  capable  of 
putting  out  300  kilowatts  of  power,  in  addi- 
tion to  about  12  shortwave  transmitters, 
blankets  the  area  with  a  barrage  of  broad- 
casts around  the  clock.  Moscow  devotes  sev- 
eral transmitters  to  Arabic  broadcasts  on 
medium  and  short  waves.  Baghdad  radio 
likewise  commands  a  large  audience.  Israel 
has  managed  out  of  her  meager  resources 
to  devote  one  100  kilowatt  medium  wave 
transmitter  exclusively  to  broadcasts  in 
Arabic.  Even  impoverished  Jordan  recently 
announced  that  it  would  soon  be  broadcast- 
ing from  a  new  100-klIowatt  transmitter. 
There  are  transmitters  in  Lebanou  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  Voice  of  America,  however,  has  only 
one  medium  wave  station  In  operation  In  the 
area  with  a  power  of  150  kilowatts.  The 
station  is  located  aboard  a  ship  In  the  harbor 
of  Rhodes,  where  it  has  been  anchored  since 
1953.  It  broadcasts  approximately  6  hours 
a  day,  2  In  the  morning  and  4  In  the  late 
afternoon  and  early  evening.  It  employs  the 
Arabic  language  exclusively  although  there 
Is  a  great  demand  In  the  area  for  lessons  in 
the  English  language,  and  popular  English 
classes  are  conducted  by  the  USIS. 


The  Courier,  as  thr  station  Is  known,  also 
broadcasts  for  longer  periods  on  two  35-kllo- 
watt  shortwave  statloas,  and  these  do  include 
some  English  programs.  USIA  estimates  that 
the  present  nighttime  medium  wave  signal 
of  the  Coiirier  can  be  heard  only  by  2  million 
receivers.  Because  of  certain  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  medium  wave  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica Is  rarely  heard  in  Lebanon  and  Israel. 
During  daylight  hours.  Its  range  Is  cut  by 
about  one-fourth. 

The  Coiu-ier  rebrocidcasts  programs  that 
originate  in  the  Washington  studios  of  the 
USIA  and  also  plays  back  recorded  programs 
taken  off  the  air  or  pre-recorded  in  other 
Voice  of  America  program  centers.  Local 
broadcasters  can  be  persuaded  on  occasion 
to  use  platters  with  American  programs. 

PROJECT    DELTA 

The  limitations  of  the  radio  broadcasting 
coverage  are  fully  recognized,  but  efforts  to 
remedy  the  situation  have  fallen  short  of  the 
Agency's  objectives.  George  V.  Allen,  Direc- 
tor of  the  USIA  and  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs,  Eaid  : 

"In  the  light  of  the  Importance  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
and  with  Radio  Cairo  (among  other  com- 
petition) recently  dominating  the  dial  with 
more  than  300.000  watts  of  power.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  achieve  greater  coverage.  This 
can  be  provided  only  by  a  more  powerful, 
landbased  Installation.  Hence  'Project 
Delta.'  When  completed.  'Delta'  will  pro- 
vide a  500,000  watt  medium  wave  trans- 
mitter which  will  have  the  capability  of 
reaching  2>4  to  3  times  the  audience  now 
reached  by  the  Courier.  Additionally,  both 
the  quality  and  the  reliability  of  service  will 
be  much  Improved." 

Plans  to  spend  $6,150,000  for  two  land- 
based  transmitters  were  suspended  recently 
because  no  country  in  the  area  was  ready 
to  make  the  land  available  for  this  installa- 
tion although  a  suitable  location  had  been 
decided  upon  and  negotiated  for.  Congress 
has  authorized  more  than  $4  million  for  the 
project  over  the  last  2  years. 

Libraries,  books  and  periodicals  thus  con- 
stitute the  mainstay  of  USIA  operations  in 
the  Near  East.  A  much  greater  effort  must 
be  made,  however,  in  all  the  media  presently 
\ised  by  the  USIA  if  a  correct  and  lasting 
impression  of  America  is  to  be  made  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East. 


KHRUSHCHEV  AND  GOLF 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  occasionally  the  light  touch 
helps  in  intematiomU  affairs,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  circumstances.  I  was 
struck  by  a  very  interesting  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald  of  Thursday.  April  9.  1959. 
which  I  read  this  morning,  entitled 
"Khrushchey  and  Golf."  Mr.  George 
Dixon  wrote: 

We  may  have  a  chance  to  close  the  missile 
gap  with  Russia  after  all.  Doctors  have  told 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  he  ought  to 
go  away  somewhere  and  play  golf. 

The  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
have  to  start  competing  with  us  under  :.n 
even  handicap  looms  at  a  time  when  our 
lives  can  stand  a  little  brightening.  We 
won't  have  to  brood  so  much  about  Russia 
being  on  the  course  because  its  head  man 
is  off  it. 

The  Kremlin  physicians  told  Mr.  K.  they 
were  worried  about  his  blood  pressure.  This 
hardly  makes  the  medicos  unique.  A  lot 
of  others  have  been  worried  about  it.  too. 
The  main  difference  Is  that  Khrushchev 
might  not  take  as  much  satisfaction  out  of 
worrying  his  doctors. 


The  medical  men  went  into  consultation 
over  the  Communist  dictator  and  recom- 
mended that  he  go  on  holiday  and  play  golf 
like  another  head  of  state,  whose  name 
eludes  me,  but  who  plays  golf  in  April.  May. 
Jtme,  July,  and  "Augusta." 

If  Khrushchev  takes  his  doctors'  advlc« 
it  will  not  only  get  him  out  of  the  Kremlin, 
where  he  seems  to  concoct  most  of  his  mis- 
chief, but  out  of  Russia.  There  are  no  golf 
courses  in  the  Soviet  Union — which  seems 
paradoxical  in  a  country  that  is  so  constantly 
teed  off. 

It  might  well  be  the  solution  of  many  of 
the  free  world's  problems  if  Khrushchev 
would  only  heed  his  doctors.  If  he  became 
a  golf  addict,  he  would  naturally  insist  on 
playing  through.  He  might  play  right 
through  the  May  27  Berlin  deadline. 

Who  knows — he  might  wind  up  in  a  bun- 
ker in  Scotland,  utterly  oblivious  as  to 
whether  the  Western  powers  have  disengaged 
themselves  from  West  Berlin  or  not. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  possibly 
the  light  touch  once  in  a  while  will  help 
us  all  with  regard  to  some  of  these  prob* 
lems. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  now  to  address 
myself  to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


SCIENCE  ATTACKS  CATTLE  PESTS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Ilr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  highly  success- 
ful Florida  experiment  which  may  pro- 
vide the  key  for  controlling  at  least  two 
of  our  worst  cattle  pests  in  this  coun- 
try— the  screw-worm  and  the  heelfly. 

I  note  reports  on  screw-worm  control 
In  Florida  cattle.  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  scientists  to 
step  up  their  efforts  to  apply  similar 
tactics  to  heelflies  which  plague  western 
cattle. 

The  procedure  Is  to  produce  files  arti- 
ficially, then  sterilize  them  with  gamma 
rays.  Sterilized  males  are  released  to 
mate  with  fertile  females,  who  then  lay 
only  infertile  eggs  for  the  remainder  of 
their  brief  lives. 

This  procedure  has  proved  amazingly 
successful  in  ridding  Florida  cattle  of 
the  screw-worm  plague.  It  appears  that 
it  can  be  adapted  to  combating  the  heel- 
fly. 

Heelflies  lay  eggs  on  the  legs  of  cattle. 
FVom  the  eggs  emerge  tiny  larvae  which 
penetrate  the  skin  of  the  host  animals, 
move  through  body  tissues  and  emerge 
on  cattle's  backs  sis  the  familiar  cattle 
grub.  Heelflies  develop  again  from  grubs 
which  have  dropped  to  the  ground. 

Heelflies  and  cattle  grubs  cause  cattle 
losses  in  several  ways.  Animals  attempt- 
ing to  escape  them  can  be  injured  in 
wild  flight  or  at  least  run  off  weight. 
Often  cattle  seek  protection  in  shade  or 
water  and  fail  to  graze  for  hours  at  a 
time. 

Milk  production  of  dairy  cattle  is  low- 
ered when  heelflies  are  active.  Meat  of 
grub-infested  cattle  must  be  trimmed 
excessively  and  lowered  in  grade.  Grub 
holes  ruin  hides  and  bring  about  a  dis- 
count in  price. 

Losses  due  to  cattle  grubs  and  heel- 
flies have  been  estimated  at  $100  million 
to  $300  million  a  year  in  this  country. 

As  one  who  raises  a  few  cattle,  I  know 
that  control  of  heelflies  and  elimination 
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of  their  grubs  would  be  a  bU;  boon  to  the 
cattle  Industry  in  South  Dakota  and  in 
the  Nation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  expedite  its  research 
in  this  field,  and  bring  about  the  savings 
which  a  solution  of  the  problem  will 
insure. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WILLING  TO 
SACRIFICE  TO  FULFILL  U.S.  OBLI- 
GATIONS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  returned  from  (.pending  10 
days  among  my  constituent};  in  Oregon. 
During  this  time  I  spoke  before  nine  dif- 
ferent and  varied  audiences,  including 
groups  composed  of  State  legislators, 
timber  operators,  ministers,  service  club 
members,  businessmen,  and  others.  I 
answered  many  questions — and  asked 
some  of  my  own — at  all  these  meetings. 

During  each  address  which  I  delivered 
In  Oregon  I  commented  on  the  fact  that 
a  tax  increase  was  necessary  even  to  bal- 
ance the  President's  inadequate  and 
wobbly  budget.  I  pointed  ciut  that  we 
face  stem  problems  in  the  years  ahead 
which  will  place  a  heavy  demand  on  fu- 
ture generations. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience  in  Ore- 
gon, I  believe  that  the  Ameiican  public 
has  a  better  understanding  of  the  sacri- 
fices required  for  the  defense  of  freedom 
than  many  of  its  leaders,  and  Is  willing 
to  pay  more  taxes  to  finance  Government 
programs  which  are  essentiiil  to  fulfill 
the  international  and  domestic  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States. 

I  emphasize  that  no  one  I  spoke  with 
wants  more  taxes.  This  ^ould  be  a 
natural  phenomenon,  discovery  of  which 
would  rank  with  location  of  a  river  which 
flows  uphill  or  development  of  a  form  of 
toothpaste  which  can  be  squeezed  back 
into  the  tube.  But  in  conversations  with 
people  in  my  State,  I  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  the  average  citizen  is  willing 
to  provide  government  with  more  funds 
to  help  insure  our  security  and  supply 
necessary  services. 

I  believe  that  many  Americans  pres- 
ently hold  beliefs  similar  to  those  of  the 
people  in  Oregon  with  whom  I  talked. 
The  people  know  that  there  are  grave 
doubts  over  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
our  weap>ons  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  Russians.  I  am  confident  that 
they,  unlike  the  administration,  realize 
that  we  cannot  put  off  such  urgent  mat- 
ters as  conserving  forests,  controlling 
floods,  advancing  education,  and  en- 
couraging medical  research. 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  with 
whom  I  spoke  pointed  out  that  future 
generations  may  face  even  sterner  prob- 
lems than  do  we  today,  when  Russia  has 
emerged  more  fully  from  peasantry  and 
the  industrial  revolution  has  spread 
across  China  with  its  600  million  popu- 
lation. China  today  is  still  a  peasant 
and  backward  nation.  But  what  threat 
will  be  posed  to  our  free  way  of  life 
when  China,  possibly  still  under  Com- 
munist tyranny,  achieves  the  same  de- 
gree of  technological  advancement  that 
Russia  hsus  currently  attained?  What 
problems  will  face  Americans  of  that 
period? 


That  Is  K^y.  I  believe,  many  people 
seem  willing  that  we  should  carry  our 
own  kitbags,  rather  than  leave  them 
stacked  on  the  trail  for  our  descendants 
to  carry  to  the  still  higher  pinnacles 
which  they  must  surmount  if  liberty  is  to 
endiu'e. 


THE  NEED  FOR  HEALTH  AND  OTHER 
USE  OF  AMERICAN  COUNTERPART 
CURRENCIES  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that  one  of  my  deep 
interests  down  through  the  years  has 
been  in  the  constructive  use  of  counter- 
part currencies. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  funds  credited 
to  the  accoimt  of  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  American  sale,  under  Public 
Law  480  of  farm  products  abroad,  as  well 
£is  by  virtue  of  other  American  assistance. 

Recently,  I  have  been  looking  into  the 
situation  as  regards  counterpart  cur- 
rency in  one  particular  country.  I  refer 
to  the  land  which  was  the  first  to  fight 
for  freedom  in  World  War  IT,  the  first  to 
be  taken  unfortunately,  by  the  aggressor 
and  then  to  be  invaded  by  still  a  second 
aggressor;  the  land  which  is  still  to  re- 
gain its  freedom  and  sovereignty.  I  re- 
fer to  Poland,  of  course. 

The  counterpart  situation  In  Poland  is 
that  on  February  28,  1959,  there  was  a 
balance  to  the  U.S.  accoimt  of  3  billion 
zlotys — the  Polish  currency. 

The  zloty,  it  will  be  remembered,  may 
be  figured  in  value  for  the  tourist  at  24 
to  the  dollar;  for  U.S.  Embassy  staff  at 
55  to  the  dollar. 

ouoiM  or  couMTxaPABT  smcs 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1957,  we  had 
made  available  $55  million  in  Public  Law 
480  products  and  $30  million  in  Export- 
Import  Bank  aid.  In  1958,  we  had  sold 
$73  million  worth  of  Public  Law  480  agri- 
cultural products. 

And,  of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of 
negotiations  for  additional  American 
Public  Law  480  sales  and  Export-Import 
Bank  credit. 

The  big  question  is.  however,  assuming 
a  new  satisfactory  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment is  worked  out — as  I  earnestly  hope 
it  will  be — What  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  counterpart  credit  which  will  be 
further  generated? 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  1957  and  1958 
economic  agreements  contain  provisions 
obligating  the  Polish  Government  to  re- 
purchase for  dollars,  after  5  years,  any 
zlotys  which  the  United  States  does  not 
use. 

But  we  do  want  to  use  it  in  Poland. 
And  at  present  we  can  only  use  it  for 
maintenance  of  Embassy  activities. 

BAN  or  AID  UNDB  BATTLE  ACT 

"Hie  basic  fact  to  be  remembered  is.  of 
course,  that  at  present,  imder  the  Battle 
Act,  U.S.  assistance,  as  such,  is  prohibited 
to  Poland.  The  reason  is  that  Poland 
exports  materials  to  the  U.S.SJl.  which 
brings  her  within  the  proscription  set  by 
the  Battle  Act. 

But  the  circumstances  of  Poland's  In- 
voluntary position  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.SJI. 
are  known  to  all  thinking  Americans. 

We  realize  that  the  heart  of  Poland 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 


Polish  people  are  dedicated  to  freedom. 
No  country  desires  its  independence 
more.  Few.  if  any.  people  are  more  de- 
vout in  their  religious  faith.  Few  have 
a  stancher  record  throughout  history 
of  fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
6tvs  CHiKr  Kzacunvx  discrktionabt  powxa 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that,  before  too  long,  in  this 
86th  Congress  we  will  have  enacted  an 
amendment  enabling  the  President  not- 
withstanding the  Battle  Act,  to  exercise 
his  discretionary  powers  to  extend  assist- 
ance, as  such,  and  without  fixed  ceilings 
to  those  Eastern  European  countries 
which  are  not  free. 

This  provision  should  not,  of  course, 
extend  to  the  satellites  of  Red  China, 
North  Korea,  nor  North  Vietnam,  nor 
should  it  extend  to  the  U.S.S Jl.  itself,  or 
to  Peking. 

But  it  should  certainly  extend  to  a 
friendly  country  such  as  Poland  and, 
yes,  to  Czechoslovakia,  for  example,  as 
well,  if  the  President  finds  it  within  our 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

POLAND'S    VAST   HEALTH    NZXOS 

I  raise  this  subject  today  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  advancing  the  health  of  the 
Polish  people.  As  my  colleagues  here  are 
aware,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  an  international  health 
study.  In  that  capacity  I  have  received 
a  great  many  facts  regarding  Poland's 
enormous  medical  needs. 

I  would  like  to  see  part  of  our  counter- 
part credit  of  zlotys  used  for  medical 
assistance  purposes. 

Yet  right  now,  not  a  nickel  of  it  can 
be  used  for  any  Polish  assistance  pur- 
poses— medical  or  otherwise.  That  is 
why  we  must  amend  the  law  and  enable 
the  Chief  Executive  to  use  coimterpart 
currencies  in  this  way. 

Recently,  I  requested  of  the  State  De- 
partment a  comprehensive  report  with 
regard  to  United  States  medical  rela- 
tionships in  Poland  in  the  postwar  era. 
I  have  now  received  a  part  of  that  report. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent 
that  its  text  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reiwrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Depabtment  or  State, 
Washington,  March  IS,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Hxtbert  H.  Httmphrzt, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations,   Corn- 
mivtee  on  Government  Operations.  VS. 
Senate. 

Deak  Senatob  Httvphret:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  February  27.  requesting  Infor- 
mation concerning  UJ3.  medical  assistance 
to  Poland  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

PiU'suant  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
member  of  your  subcommittee's  staff.  I  am 
fximlshing  in  this  letter  information  con- 
cerning current  and  recent  assistance.  The 
Department  is  investigating  the  question  of- 
xaedical  assistance  furnished  in  the  imme- 
diate postwar  years,  and  wlU  communicate 
with  you  subsequently  to  furnish  any  avail- 
able information  on  this  subject. 

The  paragraphs  below  are  intended  to  an- 
swer, in  order,  the  specific  questions  raised 
In  your  letter. 

1.  Summary  of  1967  and  1058  eoon(»nle 
agreements:    Agreements  were  signed  with 
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Poland  In  Jnna  and  August  19S7.  providing 
tor  eredlta  and  salea  In  the  total  amount  of 
$86  million.  ThU  b\ud.  conalsted  of  a  $30 
million  line  of  credit,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  and 
$66  million  In  Bales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  local  currency  pursuant  to  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480).  The  1057 
agreements  specified  that  Poland  would  be 
enabled  to  purchase  the  following:  500,000 
tons  of  wheat,  about  50,000  tons  of  cotton, 
60.000  tons  of  soybeans.  17,500  tons  of  fats 
and  oils,  and  $4  million  worth  of  mining 
machinery. 

On  Febrtiary  16.  1968.  a  further  agreement 
was  signed,  providing  for  credits  and  sales 
totaling  $98  million,  consisting  of  $73  million 
In  title  I.  Public  Law  480  sales  for  lacal 
cvurency.  and  a  $25  million  line  of  credit  to 
be  administered  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Poland  was  to  use  the  sum  made  available 
Tinder  Public  Law  480  to  purchase  approxi- 
mately 400,000  tons  of  wheat,  235,000  tons 
of  feed  grains,  and  21.700  tons  of  cotton,  as 
well  as  fats  and  oils  and  15.000  tons  of  dried 
milk.  The  $25  million  line  of  credit  was  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  wide  range  of 
machinery,  equipment,  and  tools,  principally 
for  consumer  industries,  as  well  as  $1  million 
worth  of  medical  equipment,  hides,  syn- 
thetic fibers,  plastics,  and  citrus  fruit. 

The  bulk  of  the  shipments  envisaged  in 
the  1957  and  1958  agreements  have  been 
made,  with  changes  occurring  In  certain 
categories  as  a  result  of  reprogramlng  since 
the  agreements  were  signed. 

Details  concerning  the  1957  and  1968 
agreements  are  contained  In  the  enclosed 
press  releases.  For  your  information,  I  am 
also  enclosing  press  releases  concerning 
fTirther  economic  discussions  recently  com- 
menced. 

Local  ctnrency  receipts  and  expenditures; 
As  of  December  31,  1958,  a  total  of  1,500,849,- 
643  Blotys  had  been  received  from  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  tinder  the  1957 
agreements.  Expenditures  were  as  follows: 
11.520,000  zlotys  for  the  payment  of  U.S. 
obligations  under  subsection  (f ) .  section  104. 
Public  Law  480,  and  8.739,552  zlotys  to  help 
develop  new  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  under  subsection  (a) ,  section 
104.  Public  Law  480.  As  of  the  same  date, 
a  total  of  1,437,414.341  zlotys  had  been  re- 
ceived under  the  February  15,  1958,  agree- 
ment, with  no  expenditures.  The  balance 
remaining  as  of  December  31,  1958.  thus 
totaled  2.918,004,432  zlotys.  By  February  28. 
1959.  the  iMlance  had  Increased  to  3,007.326,- 
032  Blotys. 

The  1957  and  1958  economic  agreements 
contain  provisions  obligating  the  Polish 
Oovemmant  to  repurchase  for  dollars  after 
6  years  any  zlotys  which  the  United  States 
does  not  uss. 

Credits  for  medical  equipment:  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  February  15,  1958.  agree- 
ment Included  provision  for  the  purchase 
by  Poland  of  $1  million  worth  of  medical 
equipment  on  credit  terms.  As  of  February 
16.  1959.  purchases  totaling  $970,589  had  been 
IMTogramed  under  this  category,  with  about 
half  of  the  equipment  already  shipped  (the 
Polish  newspaper  Trybuna  Ludu,  January 
16,  1959,  reported  the  arrival  of  the  first 
shipment).  The  equipment  programed  In- 
cludee  a  wide  variety  of  laboratory,  surgical, 
and  diagnostic  equipment.  Some  of  the  ]:h-o- 
gramed  Items  are  as  follows:  calorimeters, 
spectrographs,  fluorometers,  fluorescent  me- 
ters, densitometers.  X-ray  equipment.  In- 
cluding deep  therapy  equipment,  and  emer- 
gency equipment.  Including  resuscitators. 

Credits  for  fruit  Juices:  Fruit  Jucies  are 
another  Item  In  the  general  category  of 
health  and  medical  assistance  for  which  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credits  were  provided  in 
the  1958  agreement.  Juices  totaling  $201,092 
In  value  have  been  shipped,  slightly  more 


than  the  quantity  envisaged  In  the  agree- 
ment. Shipments  consisted  of  28,560  cases 
of  canned  orange  Juice.  440  16-gallon  kegs 
and  2,672  cases  (cans)  oX  lemon  juice  con- 
centrate. 1,000  cases  of  pure  lemon  Juice, 
16.000  cases  of  canned  grapefruit  Juice,  and 
12.000  cases  of  canned  pineapple  Juice.  With 
the  exception  of  small  quantities  intended 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks, 
the  Juices  were  to  be  made  available  for 
retail  purchase  by  Polish  consumers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  15.000  tons 
of  dried  milk  and  certain  other  foodstuffs 
programed  under  the  economic  agreements 
are  also  of  importance  from  the  health 
standpoint,  contributing  to  an  Improvement 
In  Polish  diets.  Finally,  as  noted  below,  a 
portion  of  the  credits  established  under  the 
economic  agreements  were  utilized  during 
1958  for  the  shipment  of  $1,200,000  worth 
of  polio  vaccine  for  the  Polish  Government's 
Inoculation  program. 

2.  United  States  voluntary  agency  pro- 
grams in  Poland:  Private  American  agencies 
operating  in  Poland  have  also  rendered  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  Poland  in  the  field  of 
health.  Voluntary  agencies  registered  with 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  shipped  materials  in  this  cate- 
gory, totaling  $321,957  in  value,  between 
July  1,  1957,  and  June  30,  1958  (with  the 
U.S.  Government  contributing  by  defraying 
a  portion  of  the  ocean  freight  charges). 

Since  reestablishing  operations  in  Poland 
in  August  1957,  CARS  has  obtained  and 
shipped  terramycln  and  tetracln  valued  at 
$41,472,  as  well  as  equipment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  prostheses  for  the  disabled  and 
surgical  equipment,  electrocardiograph  ma- 
chines, hypodermic  needles,  medical  books, 
and  other  supplies  for  Polish  hospitals,  uni- 
versities, and  clinics.  CARE's  bulk  shipments 
of  U.S.  agricultural  conunodltles,  under  its 
supplementary  feeding  program,  contribute 
to  the  Improvement  of  deficient  diets.  As 
noted  below,  CARE,  In  cooperation  with  the 
American  Committee  for  Polish  Medical  Aid, 
shipped  and  arranged  the  distribution  of  do- 
nated polio  vaccines  for  the  inoculation  of 
Polish  children,  as  well  as  other  medicines. 

The  American  Committee  for  Polish  Med- 
ical Aid  (ACPMA)  has  obtained  gifU  from 
American  pharmaceutical  and  other  firms  of 
nearly  $2  million  worth  of  medicines.  Prom 
this  supply,  during  Augxist  1958  CARE,  In 
cooperation  with  ACPMA  shipped  $396,000 
worth  of  polio  vaccine  together  with  syringes 
and  needles  valued  at  $12,100.  This  quan- 
tity of  vaccine  was  enough  to  provide  nearly 
half  a  million  Polish  children  with  their  first 
two  injections  (the  Polish  Government  added 
$1,200,000  worth  of  vaccine  purchased  with 
United  States  credits,  enough  to  provide  two 
Inoculations  for  an  additional  2'/i  million 
children).  Up  to  the  present.  CARE  has 
shipped  other  medicines  provided  by  ACPMA 
yalued  at  approximately  $300,000.  CARE  Is 
continuing  to  program  and  ship  the  balance 
of  the  $2  million  ACPMA  donation  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  CARE  administers  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  vaccine  and  other  medical 
aid  donated  by  ACPMA  to  hospitals  and 
clinics  with  the  advice  of  the  appropriate 
Polish  authorities. 

Among  other  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  which 
have  furnished  medical  assistance  to  Poland 
during  the  past  2  years  are  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  (anti- 
biotics and  other  medicines),  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  ( polio  vaccines  and  other 
medicines ) ,  American  Relief  for  Poland 
(medicines  and  hospital  equipment,  includ- 
ing an  X-ray  machine).  Catholic  Relief 
Services — National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence (miscellaneous  medicines),  and  Church 
World   Service    (miscellaneous    medicines). 

8.  Medical  exchanges:  Since  Its  Polish  pro 
gram  began  in  1957.  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation has  brought  28  Polish  doctors  to  the 
United  States  for  1-year  fellowships  In  var- 


ious fields  of  clinical  medicine.  An  addi- 
tional 8  Poles  have  visited  the  United 
States  on  3-month  Rockefeller  travel  grants 
In  the  same  general  field.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  provided  grants  for  basic 
research  In  medicine  for  37  Polish  scientists. 
The  foundation  is  also  donating  equipment 
for  medical  laboratories  in  Poland. 

The  World  Health  Organization  brought 
eight  Polish  medical  scientists  to  the  United 
States  for  study  during  1957  and  1958. 

Other  private  institutions  and  individuals 
have  sponsored  programs  of  study  for  smaller 
numbers  of  Polish  doctors  and  medical  re- 
search specialists.  Finally,  numerous  Pol- 
ish scientists  have  visited  this  country  for 
shorter  periods  of  time  in  connection  with 
medical  congresses,  seminars,  etc. 

4.  Flood  relief  assistance:  The  floods  in 
April  1958  along  the  Bug,  Narew,  and  Vis- 
tula Rivers  were  described  by  the  chairman 
ot  the  Polish  antlflood  committee  as  the 
worst  in  100  years.  In  response  to  an  Inquiry 
by  our  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  the  Polish 
Foreign  Office  Indicated  that  flood  relief  as- 
sistance from  the  American  Red  Cross 
through  the  Polish  Red  Cross  would  be  wel- 
comed. Early  In  May,  an  aircraft  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  landed  at  Warsaw  with  flood 
relief  supplies  donated  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  consisting  of  1.250  9  cubic  centimeter 
vials  of  Salk  vaccine.  45,000  Ublets.  750  10 
cubic  centimeter  vials,  and  500  20  cubic 
centimeter  vials  of  cortisone,  and  2.860  10 
cubic  centimeter  vials  of  gamma  globulin, 
as  well  as  5.000  Red  Cross  Junior  gift  boxes 
and  30  Red  Cross  school  chests  for  Polish 
children.  The  medicines  were  purchased 
with  $10,000  supplied  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  an  equal  sum  furnished  by  the 
UjS.  Government.  An  additional  $4,000  was 
furnished  by  the  Government  to  cover  costs 
of  shipment. 

During  the  following  July,  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  received  an  urgent  re- 
quest from  the  Polish  Red  Cross  for  relief 
aid  In  connection  with  floods  In  Krakow 
Voivodship.  Answering  the  league's  appeal, 
the  American  Red  Cross  furnished  $6,000  for 
the  pvu-chase  of  Salk  vaccine  as  well  as  $5,000 
for  the  purchase  of  clothing.  AnM>ng  other 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  which  offered  OMdl- 
cal  supplies  In  connection  with  the  July 
floods  were  the  American  Committee  for  Po- 
lish Medical  Aid  (through  CARE),  and 
Church  World  Service. 

5.  Informational  media  guarantee  program: 
One  other  type  of  American  medical  assist- 
ance to  Poland  deserves  mention.  The  In- 
formational media  guarantee  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
commenced  operations  In  Poland  early  in 
1958,  enabling  Poland  to  purchase  certain 
U.S.  publications  for  Polish  currency.  Under 
this  program  periodicals,  reference  publica- 
tions, and  textbooks  in  the  medical  field 
toUhng  between  $100,000  and  $150,000  in 
value  are  being  exported  to  Poland  annually 

Little  information  is  available  concerning 
cooperation  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  medical  field.  Exchanges  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  apparently  ar- 
ranged directly  by  the  Institutions  concerned. 
Generally,  such  exchanges  are  undertaken  at 
the  higher  levels  In  the  medical  profession. 
Until  recently  at  least.  It  was  also  the  prac- 
tice to  send  some  Polish  medical  students 
to  the  U.8.S.R.  for  the  completion  of  their 
last  year  or  two  of  study  l>efore  graduation. 
Medical  literature  from  the  U.S.SH.  has 
been  made  available  to  Ptdand,  and  Imports 
by  Poland  of  Soviet  pharmaceuticals  and 
surgical  Instruments  have  been  reported. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WxLUAM  B.  Macombkk,  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretmrjf. 
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OREGON  DUNES  SEASHORE  REC- 
REATION AREA 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  of  the  National  Park  Service  to 

give  national  recognition  to  the  scenic 
grandeur  of  the  Oregon  seacoast  by  es- 
tablishing the  Oregon  Duni»  seashore 
recreation  area  has  aroused  interest  and 
enthusiasm  throughout  my  home  State. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  creation  of  this 
national  seashore  will  result  in  advertis- 
ing which  will  bring  counties:;  thousands 
of  tourists  to  the  most  beautiful  seacoast 
in  America,  that  of  Oregon. 

The  bill  introduced  by  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  On-^gon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl.  S.  1526.  would  establish  the  pro- 
cedures through  which  the  park  could  be 
created.  Such  legislation  is  needed  to 
preserve  the  Oregon  Dunes  area  and  the 
Oregon  Sea  Lion  Caves.  It  will  prevent 
repetition  of  the  situation  which  has  oc- 
cured  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the 
recreational  value  of  seashore  areas  has 
been  exploited  and  permanently  im- 
paired. Although  the  majority  of  opin- 
ion in  Oregon  apparently  favors  creation 
of  the  Oregon  Dunes  park  development, 
some  opposition  has  developed  over  the 
area  encompassed  by  the  proposal.  It 
should  be  made  quite  clear  that  bound- 
aries for  the  seashore  area  will  only  be 
fixed  after  complete  and  thorough  sur- 
veys and  study.  Hearings  on  S.  1526  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  full  public 
discussion  of  what  areas  should  be  in- 
cluded and  excluded.  Every  great  na- 
tional park  has  encountered  some  local 
opposition  when  it  was  first  proposed,  but 
later  its  benefits  have  proved  of  infinite 
value. 

The  proposal  for  the  Oregon  Dunes 
national  seashore  area  has  rt«eived  ex- 
tensive editorial  support  in  Oregon  news- 
pai>ers.  I  ask  consent  to  include  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  with  my  remarks  a 
group  of  editorials  and  news  stories  from 
representative  newspapers  about  the  na- 
tional seashore  development. 

These  editorials  stress  the  great  de- 
sirability of  saving  for  the  future  a 
imique  scenic  resource.  I  also  desire  to 
include  a  fine  article  from  the  Eugene 
Register-Ouard  by  a  reporter  for  that 
paper,  Mr.  Don  Tacheron.  who  has  cov- 
ered exhaustively  the  proposal  for  a  na- 
tional seashore  on  the  marvelous  Oregon 
seacoast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows : 

in-om  the  Oregon  Journal,  Apr.  6,  1059] 
Gains  roc  Okboon  or  Dxtnes  Plan 

Senator  Richakd  L.  Nnnoacn's  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  sea- 
shore embracing  24  miles  of  the  Oregon 
dunes  area  south  of  Florence  and  taking 
In  the  sea  Hon  rookery  to  the  north  has 
received  mixed  reaction  in  Oregon,  ranging 
from  opposition  to  coolness  to  endorsement. 

Strongest  opposition  centers  In  Florence, 
where  some  businessmen  fear  such  a  recrea- 
tional area  would  conflict  with  business  or 
Industrial  development. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  op- 
position stems  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  the  proposal  is  and  what  it  will  do. 
Senator  HsuBzaan's  Introduction  of  the  bill 
coincided  with  the  Park  Service's  publica- 
tion of  a  seashore  swvey  In  which  the  Park 


Service  suggested  the  saving  of  this  area  as 
a  national  seashore.  It  had  not  reached  the 
point  of  making  a  positive  proposal  of  its 
own.  The  Senator  may  have  Jumped  the 
gun  a  little,  but  be  did  confer  with  the  Park 
Service  people  In  drafting  the  bill,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  the  Park  Service  will  back  his 
measure. 

Understandably,  lots  of  people  want  more 
information.  Interested  persons  from  aU 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  elsewhere  in  Oregon, 
will  be  filled  in  at  a  meeting  in  Reedsport 
on  Sunday,  April  12,  sponsored  by  the  Flor- 
ence Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Port  Umpqua 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Park  Service  repre- 
sentatives may  be  able  to  dispel  some  doubts. 

Meanwhile,  if  local  and  State  pride  causes 
us  to  balk  a  little  at  giving  up  something 
to  a  Federal  agency,  it  is  well  to  consider 
two  things:  1.  If  an  area  is  Judged  sufficiently 
outstanding  to  be  of  national  interest,  then 
the  people  of  the  Nation  have  some  rights 
too.  2.  What  we  will  give  up  will  be  less 
than  what  we  get. 

Coast  residents,  as  well  as  other  Oregon 
people,  want  to  develop  tourism.  It  is  our 
third  largest  industry  and  has  the  potential 
of  adding  a  great  deal  more  to  our  economy 
than  it  does  now.  The  history  of  areas  pre- 
served and  administered  by  the  National 
P.^rk  Service  is  that  they  are  heavily  visited. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  promotional  oppor- 
tunities given  by  Park  Service  designation 
which  can  be  matched  in  no  other  way. 
Senator  Neuberces  is  confldent  that  the 
dunes  area  as  a  national  seashore  would  in- 
crease by  several  times  the  number  of  visitors, 
not  only  to  that  area  but  to  all  of  the  Oregon 
coast. 

It  is  flne  for  people  to  want  to  know  more 
about  this  proposal.  But  we  hope  such  an 
opportunity  will  not  be  destroyed  by  a  kind 
of  negativism  which  does  not  weigh  all  the 
facts. 

(From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Sunday  Orego- 
nian,  Apr.  5,  1959] 

OaXCON    EXAMPLX 

The  National  Park  Service's  recently  re- 
leased report,  "Pacific  Coast  Recreation 
Area  Survey."  provides  a  comprehensive  in- 
ventory of  the  seashore  resoiurces  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California.  It  was  com- 
piled from  material  gained  by  observers  who 
covered  each  of  the  1,100  miles  of  tidal 
shoreland  from  Mexico  north  to  Cape  Flat- 
tery and  east  to  Tongue  Point  in  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca — both  by  air  and  by  ground. 

As  in  its  1956  report  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  "Our  Vanishing  Shoreline,"  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  emphasizes  the  extent  of 
the  private  encroachments  on  the  general 
public  Interest  along  the  seashore. 

"Of  all  the  wilderness  environments  which 
man  has  identified,"  the  report  reads,  "the 
true  value  of  the  seashore  is  perhaps  the 
least  understood.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  this  lack  of  full  appre- 
ciation that  the  natural  seashore  is  already 
rapidly  vanishing.  •  •  •  Vast  tidal  areas  are 
being  reclaimed,  tar  example,  as  garbage 
dumps,  airports,  freeways,  and  for  other  pri- 
vate and  commercial  developments.  State- 
owned  tldelands  have  also  been  sold  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
these  valuable  areas  for  public  recreation  the 
practice  has,  in  some  instances,  brought  on 
a  serious  problem  in  restricting  public  access 
to  the  shoreline." 

Reproduced  In  the  report  as  a  deplorable 
example  is  a  beach-front  sign  reading: 
"This  is  a  private  beach  for  use  of  property 
owners  only." 

Given  this  emphasis.  It  appears  strange 
that  nowhere  in  the  report  could  we  find 
mention  of  Oregon's  unique  law  reserving 
the  tldelands  as  a  public  highway  and  thus 
preventing  the  erecUoa  o€  suoh  signs  as  the 
one  cited  above. 


The  report  recommends  prompt  public 
action,  at  Federal,  State,  or  local  levels,  to 
reserve  certain  specified  shorelands  for 
public  recreation. 

Recommended  for  national  development 
are  Cai>e  Flattery  in  Washington  and  the  Sea 
Lion  Caves  and  Oregon  dunes  area  in  Oregon, 
as  well  as  three  areas  in  California.  This 
was  the  Inspiration  for  Senator  Richabo  E. 
NEtTBERCEK's  bill  Seeking  national  park  status 
lor  the  cited  Oregon  area. 

In  addition,  the  report  listed  the  following 
areas  as  "having  a  high  degree  of  statewide 
significance  and  importance":  Washington — 
Grenville  Bay  and  Cape  Disappointment: 
Oregon — Clatsop  Plains,  Tillamook,  Sand- 
spit,  Netarts  Spit,  Sand  Lake  area,  Nestucca 
Spit,  Siletz  Spit,  Coos  Bay  Standspit,  Lan- 
glols  Beach,  Hubbard  Mount-Otter  Point 
area,  and  Crooks  Point. 

The  report  said  Point  Brovra  and  Lead- 
better  Point  in  Washington  would  qualify  as 
outstanding  State  parks,  and  designated 
the  following  areas  as  "having  either  State. 
county,  or  local  significance":  Washington — 
Crescent-Agate  Beaches,  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait,  Hoko  Beach,  and  Cape  Shoalwater: 
Oregon — Manzanita  Beach.  Whale  Cove, 
Beaver  Creek  Beach,  Coqullle  Beach,  Sisters 
Rocks  area,  and  Myers  Creek  Beach. 

The  Pacific  coast  report,  as  did  that  on  the 
Atlantic  seatxjard,  sounds  an  alarm.  Per- 
haps this  explains  the  lack  of  attention  to 
such  positive  and  desirable  meastu'es  as 
Oregon's  designation  of  the  beaches  as  high- 
ways. It  seems  to  us  that  the  National  Park 
Service  might  well  have  Included  among  its 
recommendations  the  suggestion  that  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  take  a  leaf  from 
Oregon  history.  No  other  measure  anywhere 
in  the  country  has  been  so  successf  ill  in  pre- 
serving the  ocean  front  for  the  use  of  aU. 

[From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register -Guard, 

Mar.  25, 1959] 

ParkVutws 


Public  reaction  to  a  proposal  for  a 
shore  recreation  area  along  parts  of  the  Ore- 
gon coast  was  about  as  this  newspaper  pre- 
dicted— immediate  enthusiasm  tempered  by 
caution  after  a  few  minutes  of  thought  about 
it.  The  nature  of  the  outright  opp>06ition. 
however,  is  most  interesting.  It  conforms  to 
a  pattern  that  has  been  pretty  constant  since 
the  earliest  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  public  recreational  preserves. 

These  things  always  look  better  to  some- 
body else  than  they  look  to  persons  who  live 
right  next  to  them.  We're  aU  for  the  Ever- 
glades up  here  in  Oregon,  but  down  In 
Florida,  where  the  Everglades  are  local 
scenery,  the  local  citizens  had  some  objec- 
tions. They  dldnt  want  the  swamps  taken 
off  the  tax  rolls.  A  handler  example  is  the 
01]rmpic  National  Park,  great  stuff  to  most 
of  America,  but  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  lum- 
bermen who  live  near  those  acres  and  acres 
of  board-feet  that  "ought  to  be  logged." 
We  saw  the  same  thing  in  the  Eugene  area 
when  commercial  interests  pressed  for  a 
reduction  of  the  Three  Sisters  WUdemess 
Area. 

While  the  National  Park  Service  may  be 
expected  to  listen  to  local  opinions,  even  to 
respect  them,  that  agency  Is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  national  needs.  That  is 
proper.  Thus,  we  have  a  park  like  Glacier 
that  is  preserved  for  people  living  In  Eugene, 
not  Just  for  people  who  Uve  in  western 
Montana. 

Another  twist:  One  Florence  businessman 
who  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  park  idea  thinks 
the  money  could  be  spent  better  on  the  port. 
But  those  who  live  in  other  ptuts  of  the 
country  would  probably  approve  spending 
money  on  the  park,  but  not  on  the  port. 
Similarly,  here  In  Oregon  we  can  aK>rov* 
money  spent  on  the  Everglades,  regarding 
other  spending  in  that  area  "pork  barreL* 
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The  lessons  of  history,  however,  would  In- 
dicate that  the  long-range  Tlew  of  the  park 
people  Is  sounder  than  the  short-range  view 
of  those  who  would  like  to  make  Immediate 
money  out  of  subdividing  potential  park 
areas.  One  of  the  greatest  political  battles 
In  Callfomla  occurred  when  park  Interests 
wanted  to  take  Yoeemlte  off  the  tax  rolls. 
The  Intervening  80  years,  of  course,  have 
proved  that  Tosemlte  Is  much  more  valuable 
as  It  Is  than  It  could  ever  have  been  as  a 
grazing  ground  for  sheep  and  a  source  of 
timber. 

[From  the  Astorlan  Budget,  Astoria,  Oreg.. 

March  19S9] 

DKsn.\BLZ  Coast  Projxct 

Senator  Richard  NFOBEacER's  proposal  for 
a  33,000-acre  national  recreational  area  In- 
cluding the  dune  lands  In  Lane  and  Douglas 
CTountles  seems  a  good  one. 

The  more  public  recreational  areas  and 
parks  that  can  be  provided  along  the  Oregon 
coast,  the  better.  The  coast  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  play- 
grounds, and  It  Is  important  to  reserve  as 
much  area  as  possible  for  public  \ise  while 
property  remains  available. 

The  Lane-Douglas  County  duneland  has 
no  value  other  than  for  public  recreation. 
But  for  that  purpose  It  is  excellent,  and  It 
should  be  reserved  permanently  for  a  play- 
ground. 

(From   the  Medford    (Oreg.)    Mall-Tribune. 
Mar.  27,  1959] 

Orxgon's  Skashou 

The  Cugene  Register-Guard,  which  serves 
much  of  the  area  proposed  for  the  new  Na- 
tional Park  Service  seashore  area,  reports 
that  reaction  there  to  the  proposal  has  been 
mixed. 

Approval  of  the  idea  appears  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  Inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  from  the 
site,  the  Guard  Indicates.  Those  closest  to 
It  see  the  dllDcultles  most  clearly:  those  at  a 
slightly  greater  distance,  can  see  both  sides, 
and  those  at  some  distance  away  see  mostly 
the  advantages. 

In  Florence,  the  Lane  County  town  nearest 
to  the  great  and  beautiful  expanse  of 
beaches,  sanddunes.  and  freshwater  lakes 
which  comprise  much  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional seashore,  some  residents  are  fearful  of 
such  things  as  property  being  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls,  and  other  hindrances  to  the 
local  economy. 

The  Guard  also  pointed  out  that  there  was 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  Yoeemlte 
National  Park,  on  much  the  same  grounds, 
but  that  Yosemlte  now  Is  Inestimably  more 
valuable  as  a  national  park  than  it  ever 
cotxld  have  been  as  a  grazing  area  or  soxirce 
of  timber. 

The  area  In  question  Is  largely  undeveloped 
at  the  moment.  And  about  Its  only  real  use 
Is  for  recreational  purposes. 

How  much  better  that  it  be  protected  and 
preserved.  In  its  own  natxiral  beauty  (to- 
gether with  appropriate  but  unobtrusive  fa- 
cilities for  visitors)  than  that  it  go  the  way 
it  has  already  started,  with  haphazard  and 
often  objectional  resorts,  hotdog  stands,  and 
cocktail  lounges. 

Based  on  our  friendly  contacts  with  the 
National  Park  Service,  as  represented  by 
Crater  Lake,  we  know  It  can  do  an  outstand- 
ing Job  and  preserve  for  our  children  the 
area  which  has  given  others  so  much  solid 
enjoyment  in  the  past. 

(From  the  Salem   (Oreg.)    Statesman,   Mar. 
22, 1959] 

SxASHOKx  Parks  roR  Orxoow 

Two  national  seashore  parks  are  under 
consideration,  and  they  show  quite  a  con- 
trast. One  is  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Cape 
Cod,  a  windswept  semibarren  area  which 
will  cost  the  Goveriunent  $16  million  because 


the  Interior  Department  dldnt  have  the 
foresight  to  buy  it  years  ago.  The  other  Is 
along  Oregon's  coast  south  of  Florence.  It 
Includes  the  beautiful  inland  lakes,  the  pic- 
turesque sand  dunes  and  great  stands  of 
evergreens.  It  Is  bigger  than  the  Cape  Cod 
area,  but  would  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the 
price — between  92  million  and  $3  million. 

Senator  Nextbergkb  is  promoting  the  Oregon 
project,  which  would  encompass  33,000  acree 
and  23  miles  of  seashore.  Also  included  in 
Neubcrger's  plan  Is  the  Sea  Lion  Caves  north 
of  Florence.  This  page  has  advocated  a  sea- 
coast  national  park  in  Oregon  before  and 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  renew  Its  ap- 
proval. The  additional  publicity  which  goes 
with  a  national  park  should  Improve  tourist 
business  along  the  entire  Oregon  coast. 
Netjberger  Is  reviving  a  project  he  fostered 
many  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  the  project  could  be  reduced 
considerably  if  the  Sea  Lion  Caves  were  ex- 
cluded. This  area  is  not  contiguous  with 
the  rest  of  the  Seashore  Park,  and  it  is  pres- 
ently available  to  the  public  for  a  moderate 
fee  under  private  enterprise.  The  caves  are 
well  advertised  and  tourist  facilities  well 
maintained. 

Let's  not  look  at  this  national  seashore 
project  as  the  solution  to  a  problem,  how- 
ever. It  Is  150  to  2(X)  miles  from  the  big 
center  of  Oregon's  population — too  far  away 
for  a  day-long  trip  or  even  a  short  weekend. 
The  need  for  a  seashore  merely  points  up 
the  even  greater  need  for  more  ocean  parks 
within  easy  range  of  Salem  and  Portland. 

Within  the  past  2  or  3  years,  the  State 
developed  a  park  at  Fogarty  Creek  about  2 
miles  north  of  Depoe  Bay.  Almost  from  the 
minute  It  opened.  It  has  been  overcrowded. 

The  largest  undeveloped  stretch  of  beach 
In  our  section  is  Siletz  Spit,  a  stretch  of  sand 
and  grass  south  of  Taft  bounded  by  the 
ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Siletz  Bay  on  the 
other,  ofTerlng  boating,  fishing,  and  ocean- 
Iront  activities  all  In  one  spot. 

The  State  sought  that  area  at  one  time  for 
park  purposes,  but  a  sand  and  gravel  firm 
bought  rights  on  the  spit  while  negotiations 
lagged.  This  should  not  deter  the  State, 
however.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  at 
Fogarty  Creek  before  it  became  a  park. 

Cape  Cod  Illustrates  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing acquisition  of  recreational  areas  to  drift 
until  land  prices  climb.  The  only  way  we  can 
prevent  our  present  beach  park  facilities 
from  becoming  Coney  Island-crowded  Is  to 
support  both  State  and  National  acquisition 
of  beach  park  land. 

[From  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)   World,  March 
1959) 

SXASHORK  Park  Great  Idea   atrr  Water  Usb 
Needs  Thought 

U.S.  Senator  Dick  Neubergbr's  proposal 
for  a  national  park  in  the  sand  dunes  areas 
of  Douglas  and  Lane  Counties,  and  at  the 
fabulous  Sea  Lion  Caves  of  Lane  County,  Is 
great — with  the  single  exception  of  doubts 
about  futiu-e  Indiistrlal  use  of  the  dunes' 
potential  water  reservoirs. 

Existence  of  a  national  park  would  do 
much  to  promote  further  tourist  travel 
along  the  coast  highway.  Acquiring  the 
touring  dollar,  no  one  needs  to  be  told.  Is 
becoming  one  of  Oregon's  major  Industries. 
This  is  particularly  true  along  our  coast. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  clean  dollar,  too,  be- 
ing founded  on  fim.  enjoyment,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

One  must  hope,  however,  that  Senator 
Neuseroer  and  other  backers  of  the  park 
idea  will  lend  a  serious  ear  to  those  who 
are  lukewarm  about  a  national  park  because 
of  possible  hlnderance  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

One  hopes  that  park  legislation,  if  such 
comes  to  pass,  will  take  Into  account  the 
pesslbillty  of  developing  water  resources  for 
Industry.     Industry,  is.   after   all.   another 


crying  need  for  this  whole  State,  and  espe- 
cially for  this  section  of  the  State. 

An  example  of  what  we  mean  is  found 
in  the  sand  dunes  area  across  Coos  Bay  from 
North  Bend.  This  Is  not  part  of  the  area 
which  Mr.  NBTrBnan  proposes  for  the  park 
but  it  Is  in  many  ways  similar  scenically 
and  geologically  to  the  Douglas  and  Lane 
stretches  of  beach  and  duues  which  would 
be  in  the  park. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Oo.  has  spent  over 
2  years  developing  deep  wells  In  the  dunes, 
proving  out  the  possibility  of  an  industrial 
water  supply  suitable  for  use  in  making  pulp. 
Pacific  Power  *  Light  Co.  hasn't  said  any- 
thing officially  yet  about  Its  findings,  but 
if  it  is  supposed  to  be  secret.  It  Is  a  very 
poorly  kept  secret  that  there  is  bountiful 
water  for  one  or  more  large  pulp  mills  here 
on  the  bay,  and  having  proved  existence  of 
water,  the  power  company  is  now  In  the 
process  of  selling  a  pulp  mill  here  to  three 
separate  corporations,  one  of  which  will  buy 
the  idea  in  a  short  time. 

To  the  north,  the  people  have  noticed  this 
development. 

Many  businessmen  and  industrialists  real- 
ize water  found  in  the  Coos  County  dunes 
may  also  be  present  in  dunes  near  them. 
The  water-starved  Oregon  coast  may  have 
a  partial  answer  here  to  its  industrial  water 
problem. 

The  proposed  park  has  q\ilt«  naturally 
thrown  some  fear  Into  industry  on  this 
score.  It  Is  a  fear  which  park  proponents 
can  overcome  by  protecting  the  dunes  as  a 
source  of  water,  whether  they  are  included 
in  a  national  park  or  not. 

We  recommend  this  for  study  to  Mr. 
Netjbcroer  and  other  park  proponents,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  water  problem, 
have  proposed  a  noble  idea. 

(From  the  Albany  (Oreg.)  Democrat  Herald. 

March  1959] 

Two  Fears  Baseless 

Some  residents  of  the  Florence  area  are 
reported  up  in  arms  over  Senator  Richard 
Neubxrcer'8  congressional  legislation  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  Oregon  coast  adjacent 
to  Florence  as  a  national  park.  They  fear 
usiupatlon  of  control  by  the  Government 
and  loss  of  taxable  property. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  disputed 
tract  we  cannot  imagine  it  producing  much 
revenue,  particularly  the  sand  dunes  which 
the  proposed  park  would  encompass.  Fur- 
thermore we  think  the  idea  of  creating  parks 
in  Oregon  is  a  good  one.  The  Government 
became  guilty  of  near -criminal  negligence  In 
abandoning  the  Fort  Stevens  Reservation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  It  was 
already  Government  owned  and  not  on  Clat- 
sop Covinty  tax  rolls.  It  was  surrounded  by 
an  aura  of  romance  which  could  have  been 
perpetuated  had  its  batteries  been  left  In- 
tact. Now  It  is  under  private  ownership 
interested  only  in  rentals. 

The  State  has  retrieved  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  but  none  of  it  should 
have  been  allowed  to  deterlorlate,  as  the 
remaining  north  portion  is  doing  now. 

If  parks  attract  tourists  more  parks  will 
lure  more  tourists,  and  that  Is  what  Oregon 
needs. 

[From  the  Portland   (Oreg.)  Dally  Journal, 
Mar.  23,  1958] 

Recognition  of  Coastal  Valuis 
The  long-awaited  report  of  the  National 
Park  Service  on  its  "Pacific  Coast  Recreation 
Area  Survey"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
future  planning  by  agencies  at  all  levels 
Interested  In  preserving  coastal  recreation 
values. 

The  report  Is  a  sequel  to  Its  1055  study 
"Our  Vanishing  Shoreline."  which  revealed 
the  tragically  small  bits  of  seashore  left 
open  to  the  public  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 
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The  Pacific  survey  was  made  with  recog- 
nition that  an  altogether  different  situation 
exists.  Tnst«tad  of  having  to  hunt  for  un- 
developed areas,  survey  teams  were  faced 
instead  with  tlia  problem  of  selecting  areas 
of  real  significance  from  among  a  rather 
large  nximber  at  possible  choices. 

They  inspected  by  both  air  and  ground 
more  than  1,700  miles  of  general  tidal  shore- 
line from  Mexico  to  Cape  Flattery  and  east 
to  Tongue  Point  in  the  strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  The  study  was  privately  financed,  so 
cost  the  taxpayers  nothing. 

The  Park  Service's  recommendations  are 
of  a  very  general  natiue.  In  meet  Instances. 
the  finding  has  merely  said  that  a  certain 
area  possesses  values  which  oxight  to  be 
preserved  for  the  public,  without  specifying 
which  agency  ought  to  preserve  them. 

On  the  Oregon  coast,  it  has  selected  17 
such  areas,  a  number  of  which  the  Oregon 
State  Park  Service  Is  either  seeking  to  ac- 
quire or  is  considering  for  future  acquisition. 

Of  special  Interest  is  ito  reference  to  the 
Sea  Lion  caves-Oregon  dunes  area  as  a  sug- 
gested national  seashore  recreation  area. 
"The  area  is  adjudged  to  be  of  national  im- 
portance." sayi  the  report,  "not  only  for  the 
manifold  opportunities  for  seashore  recrea- 
tion but  also  for  the  inspirational  worth  of 
the  resources  to  the  American  cltlsen.  The 
many  suporlatlve  values  found  here  are  of 
such  high  importance  as  to  warrant  perma- 
nent preservation  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

The  Park  Service  has  not  yet  made  a 
formal  recommendation  on  this  suggestion, 
but  Senator  Neubercer  has  announced  that 
he  Is  preparing  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional seashore  recreation  area  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  conversations  with  Park  Service  experts 
lead  him  to  believe  the  Service  will  support 
such  a  proposaL 

The  Sea  Lion  caves.  12  miles  north  of 
Florence,  are  now  in  private  ownership. 
SJR31  at  Salem  directs  the  State  highway 
commission  to  consider  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  the  sea  lion  rookery  as  a 
State  park. 

The  area  of  the  caves  is  not  contiguous 
to  the  strip  of  the  dunes  under  considera- 
tion. That  section  extends  23  miles  south 
of  Florence,  but  if  the  two  were  federally 
acqulre<l.  they  would  be  administered  as  ona 
area. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  dunes  eyed 
by  the  Park  Service  is  Honeyman  State 
park  on  beautiful  Woahink  and  Cleawoz 
Lakes.  Honeyman  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  gem  of  the  State's  fine  park  system, 
and  it  would  be  understandable  if  the  State 
park  department  resisted  its  loss.  The  de- 
partment has  not  been  approached  on  the 
matter,  but  one  spokesman  said  he  believed 
that  if  Federal  development  pf  the  area  of 
the  dunes  were  proved  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, he  doubted  the  State  would  oppose 
the  transfer  of  Honsyman  to  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Some  persons  on  the  coast  have  wondered 
whether  a  national  seashore  designation 
would  interfere  with  the  proposal  to  tap 
the  dunes  for  fresh  water.  Experiments  by 
Pacific  Power  ft  Light  Co.  have  proved  suf- 
ficient water  is  there  to  suppcnt  sizable  in- 
dustrial installations.  But  all  the  dunes  in 
which  PP.  *  L.  is  Interested  are  farther 
to  the  south.  And  if  It  fcliould  prove  feasi- 
ble some  day  to  tap  those  In  the  Florence 
area  for  industrial  water  supply,  it  is  be- 
lieved a  national  seashore  designation  would 
not  prevent  it. 

Such  nat4onal  recognition  would  ba  a 
great  asset  not  only  to  the  Oregon  coast 
but  to  all  of  Oregon,  we  believe.  It  would 
bring  some  Federal  investment,  of  course 
but  even  more  important  would  be  the  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  value.  Oregon 
folk  have  long  bMieved  their  coastline  tha 
finest  in  the  Nation.  The  Nattonal  Park 
Service  could  help  lu  prove  it. 


Meanwhile,  we  hope  other  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government  interested  in  coastal 
recreation  will  make  vise  of  the  valuable  In- 
formation in  the  report  in  the  fonnulatlon 
of  their  own  plans. 

(From  the  Lewlstown  (Idaho)  TTlbime, 
March  1959] 

NEXTBOWza's  Iocs  PaAUXD 

Many  of  the  people  of  our  own  area,  having 
thrilled  to  the  beauty  of  the  Oregon  coast, 
will  applaud  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Richard  NEUBKRcza.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
establishing  a  national  seashore  recreational 
area  embracing  the  Oregon  Dunes  and  the 
Sea  Lion  Caves.  The  area  Involved  includ- 
ing some  33,000  acres,  would  be  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Park  Service. 

The  Neubergcr  bill  would  effect  no  great 
change  in  that  area  but  would,  instead,  pre- 
serve its  rugged  beauties  and  inspiring  vistas 
for  the  pleastire  and  spiritual  nourishment 
of  the  people.  It  would  prevent  the  seacoast 
there  from  disappearing  piece  by  piece  into 
private  hands  or  being  conunerclally  ex- 
ploited in  any  way  detrimental  to  its  value 
as  a  place  of  beauty  and  recreation. 

The  Nation  has  lately  come  to  realize  that 
some  of  Its  most  magnificent  scenery  and 
public  playgrounds  could  be  loet  unless 
something  is  done.  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  some  others  are 
trying  desperately  to  save  what  little  remains 
of  the  famous  and  zoologically  invaluable 
sand  dunes  area  near  Chicago,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  put  the  remaining  unde- 
veloped portion  of  the  Great  Beach  of  Cape 
Cod  safely  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  while  some  unexplolted  portion  of 
it  still  remains. 

The  struggle  to  preserve  nature  Is  a  fa- 
miliar one  In  the  Bast,  but  out  here  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  we  have  had  so  big  a 
share  of  untouched  land  and  fabulous  scenery 
that  we  haven't  much  concerned  ourselves 
with  saving  any  of  it.  That  attitude  is 
changing,  fortunately,  and  Senator  Nxtt- 
t's  bill  Is  one  indication  at  the  change. 


[From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   Beglster-Ouard, 
Mar.  25.  1959] 

UA  Pabk  Snvics  Dnscroa  iMrtaaem  Wtth 
Coast  Aska 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

WASHnroTOH. — Legislation  to  authorlae 
creation  of  a  new  national  park  to  embrace 
a  stretch  of  the  scenic  Oregon  coast  will  prob- 
ably get  the  blessings  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

This  was  the  indication  from  Conrad 
Wlrth,  Director  of  the  Park  Service,  who  has 
personally  visited  the  Oregon  seacoast  and  is 
Impressed  with  Its  beauty. 

"We  think  highly  of  it."  Wirth  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  stretch  outlined  in  a  proposal 
by  Senator  Richard  L.  NKUBBuaa.  It  would 
extend  along  the  coast  about  23  miles  tram. 
Sea  Uon  Caves  north  of  Florence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  TTmpqua  River  near  Reedsport. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  designation  as  a 
national  park,  an  area  must  be  regarded  as 
"nationally  outstanding  from  a  scenic  stand- 
point." Wlrth  explained.  "It  has  to  be  m<Hre 
than  Just  a  good  local  recreational  area." 

park   BBlVICa   8T7RVXT8 

For  the  past  year  the  Park  Service  has  been 
BXirvejrlng  the  whole  Pacific  coast  to  evaluate 
its  scenic  value.  The  conclusion  drawn. 
Wlrth  said,  was  that  this  section  at  the  Ore- 
gon coast  merited  national  attention. 

Previously,  the  Park  Service  surveyed  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  for  the  same  p\xr- 
pose,  and  it  is  cxurently  surveying  the  coastal 
areas  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  eoncluEloa  at  the  Atlantic  coast  surveys 
waa  that  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts  should 
be  designated  as  a  national  lecraatlon 
Wlrth  said. 


Cape  Hatteras,  N.C..  has  been  designed  a 
national  recreation  area.  It  was  not  mad* 
into  a  national  park  beeause  about  2.000 
acres  of  the  28,000-aera  area  has  long  been 
used  by  duckhimters.  To  gain  approval  ot 
setting  the  area  aside,  the  Park  Service  had 
to  make  some  concessions  to  the  hunters  to 
allow  them  to  continue.  But  since  hxinting 
is  not  allowed  in  national  parks,  Wlrth  said 
they  decided  to  call  it  a  recreation  area  and 
not  create  a  precedent  concerning  hunting. 
The  rest  of  Cape  Hatter&d  Is  treated  Just  as 
If  it  were  a  national  park. 

CAPE    COD    RBCOmCRMnD 

While  the  Park  Service  has  recommended 
Cape  Cod,  the  administration  has  not  cocn- 
mitted  Itself  to  the  idea  as  yet,  Wirth  said. 

This  might  hold  true  with  Neubcrger's 
proposal  for  the  Oregon  seacoast.  The  Sena- 
tor said  the  estimated  cost  of  acqvilrlng  pri- 
vately held  land  to  be  included  in  his  pro- 
posal would  be  up  to  93  minion.  There 
would  also  be  costs  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  constructing  tourist  facilities  which 
are  normally  provided  by  the  Park  Service. 

Whether  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
particularly  the  Budget  Bizreau.  will  go  for 
this  at  this  time  Is  unknown.  Mevotheless. 
Nextbercer  expressed  confidence  he  could  get 
congressional  authorisation  for  the  i>ark. 

The  last  time  a  national  park  was  added 
to  the  system  was  in  December  1956,  when 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  was  dedicated. 
Last  one  on  the  mainland  was  Everglades 
Park  in  Florida.  1949. 

There  are  26  national  parks.  Neubxrczs 
said  he  thinks  one  factor  favoring  approval 
of  the  seacoast  is  that  compared  to  neigh- 
boring Callfomla  and  Washington  State 
Oregon  doesnt  now  have  its  share  of  na- 
tional parks.  Crater  Lake,  the  only  one, 
was  created  In  1902. 

CALIFORNIA'S    PARKS 

California  has  Yosemlte,  1890;  Lassen  Vol- 
canic, 1916;  and  Sequoia,  1890.  Washington 
State  has  Mt.  Rainier,  1899;  and  Olympic. 
1938. 

In  addition  to  the  Sea  Lion  Caves  and 
Oregon  Dunes  area,  the  Park  Service  survey 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  reexilted  in  reoonunenda- 
tions  that  four  other  areas  be  given  national 
status:  Cape  Flattery  on  the  n<Hthwest  coast 
of  Washington;  Point  Reyes  Peninsula  on 
the  north  central  California  coast:  and  two 
Islands  off  the  southern  California  eoast, 
San  Miguel  and  Santa  Cms. 

Two  other  areas  were  recommended  as 
worthy  of  State  park  consideration:  Point 
Brown  and  Leadbetter  Point,  both  off  tha 
coast  of  Washington  State. 

[From  the  Bugene  (Oreg.)   Beglsta'-Ouard. 
Mar.  29, 1969] 

UJS.  Park  Is  Possibue  bt  1962  ir  Box 
BacoMxs  Law  Tbb  Tsar 

(By  Don  Tscheron) 

Creation  of  an  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore is  poesible  within  2  or  8  years,  if  a  bill 
now  before  Congress  Is  signed  into  law  this 
year. 

This  is  the  opinion  at  Oonrad  L.  Wlrth. 
Director  of  the  n.S.  National  Parte  Service, 
who  told  the  Register-Guard  Friday  the  area 
Involved  qualifies  technically  as  a  national 
seashore  area. 

Senator  Richard  L.  Nxxtbbusoi,  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced Wednesday  in  the  Senate,  has  asked 
Oongreee  to  set  aside  up  to  36,000  acres  along 
the  Or^on  coast  for  national  paik  develop- 
ment. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Washington, 
D.C  ^^nrth  indicated  that  the  relatively 
large  amount  of  publicly  owned  land  in 
the  iH-oposed  pitfk  would  probably  eacpedlta 
Its  establishment. 

The  park  bill  would  autborto  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Interior  to  establish  txnondarles 
and  to  declare  establishment  of  a  national 
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seashore  when  land  has  been  procured  by 
the  United  States  In  sulllclent  quantity  to 
afford  an  admlnlsterable  unit. 

or  OTHB  CASC8 

National  park  developments  have  gotten 
underway  elsewhere.  Wlrth  said,  where  be- 
.  tween  60  and  60  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  Involved  has  been  acquired. 

Much  of  the  land  within  the  Park  Service's 
suggested  reserve  boundaries  is  publicly 
owned.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
Oregon  dune  area,  a  strip  of  land  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Sluslaw  and  Umpqua 
rivers.  Is  concerned. 

For  Instance,  In  the  dune  area  Inside  Lane 
County,  most  of  the  land  Is  owned  by  three 
Federal  agencies. 

"This  land  could  be  acquired  without  ex- 
penditure •  •  •.  We  don't  anticipate  any 
trouble  in  acquiring  ownership  of  this  land," 
Wlrth  said. 

The  Park  Service  Director  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  definitely  whether  such  an 
acquisition  would  be  an  "admlnlsterable 
imit." 

ACCKSSIBILrrT   TO    USE 

"A  lot  would  depend  on  the  terrain  and 
other  factors  such  as  accessibility  to  public 
use,"  he  said. 

"Depending  on  these  factors,  we  probably 
could  create  the  national  seashore — we 
could  start  our  long  range  development  pro- 
gram— within  3  or  3  years  after  the  bill  be- 
comes law,"  Wlrth  said. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  NxxTBDUSBm  told  the 
Register -Guard  Thursday  he  anticipates  no 
difficulty  getting  congressional  action  on  the 
park  bill  this  spring.  "It  has  a  pretty  good 
chance  for  passage,"  he  said. 

The  bin  Itself  sets  a  35,000-acre  maximum 
for  park  reservation  but  does  not  establish 
specific  boundaries. 

Park  Service  suggested  reserve  boundaries 
Include  three  segments.  These  are  the 
Oregon  dunes  area  west  of  highway  101, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Sluslaw  and 
Umpqua  Rivers;  an  area  around  Woahink, 
Cleawox,  and  SUtcooe  Lakes,  south  of  Flor- 
ence; and  an  Isolated  unit  taking  in  Sea 
Lion  Caves,  located  about  8  miles  north  of 
the  main  body  of  the  park. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  is  currently  con- 
sidering legislation  that  wovild  bring  the 
caves  within  the  State  park  System. 

Nkubkboks  said  that  if  Jocal  sentiment 
favors  nuiklng  the  caves  a  State  park  he 
would  have  no  objection.        , 

As  described  by  Wlrth,  procedure  for  crea- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
would  be  as  follows: 

"First  step  after  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  the  setting  up  of  exact  boun- 
daries. These  would  be  established  after 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Park  Service  and 
after  on-the-ground  surveys. 

"Then  the  Park  Service  could  begin  nego- 
tiating for  transfer  of  publicly  owned  land 
to  Department  of  the  Interior  ownership. 
If  enough  land  were  obtained,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice could  then  recommend  creation  of  the 
national  seashore. 

"Privately  owned  land  within  the  seashore 
area  boundaries  could  be  purchased  as  funds 
-  «re  made  available." 

"In  our  long-range  development  program," 
Wlrth  said,  "we  would  try  to  restore  the  area 
and  to  maintain  It  In  as  natural  a  condition 
as  possible. 

"Restoration  to  natural  condition  would 
not  happen  overnight,  however,"  he  declared. 
Residents  In  the  area  would  be  offered  life- 
time leases  If  their  property  is  piurchased  for 
the  park,  he  said. 

"But  we  hope  eventually  to  eliminate  all 
housing  in  the  area,"  Wlrth  stated,  indicating 
that  private  homes  would  eventually  be  re- 
moved. 

PROBLKM    or  BTTSINXSSES 

Wlrth  also  indicated  that  some  existing 
businesses  might  be  removed  entirely. 


"We  would  hope  that  the  bulk  of  overnight 
facilities  would  be  outside  the  area.  We  are 
not  In  the  resort  business,"  the  National  Park 
Director  said. 

Precisely  what  formula  would  determine 
types  of  businesses,  that  nxight  operate  in- 
side the  park  apparently  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

"Some  adjustments  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  to  make  the  area  usable  to  the 
public,"  Wlrth  explained.  "The  precise  need 
for  service  businesses  will  be  determined  by 
Park  Service  surveys  later." 

Other  points  made  by  Wlrth  were: 

"Planting  the  dunes  as  an  erosion  control 
measure  would  probably  be  stepped  up. 

"Camping  facilities,  trails  and  ocean  beach 
access  routes  would  be  built. 

"Headquarters  buildings  would  be  con- 
structed, and  a  resident  staff  would  maintain 
the  area." 


OIL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  two  newspaper  editorials 
which  appeared  in  Missouri  newspapers 
shortly  after  the  President's  Executive 
order  establishing  mandatory  quotas  on 
oil  imports.  One  of  these  editorials  is 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  is  titled 
"Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  the  Politicians." 
Another  is  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch and  is  titled  "Cutting  Oil  Im- 
ports." 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  oil  situa- 
tion and  its  effect  both  at  home  and 
abroad  should  be  closely  watched  by  the 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  of  these  thoughtful  and  informative 
editorials  be  published  in  the  Congrcs- 
sioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Star,  March 
12.  1968) 

Oil  rot  thx  Lamps  or  thx  Pouncuifs 

From  no  commodity  does  the  black  smog  of 
politics  arise  quite  so  thickly  as  from  oil. 
All  the  backing  and  filling  on  Import  regula- 
tions Illustrates  the  problem.  Now  the  Gov- 
ernment has  imposed  restrictions  to  replace 
the  volimtary  quotas  that  failed.  This,  we 
are  told,  will  not  result  In  a  price  Increase. 
If  it  does,  Inflation  will  be  given  another 
push. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  claims  that  this 
is  a  patriotic  defense  issue.  Oddly,  both 
sides — those  who  want  restrictions  and  those 
who  do  not — have  been  waving  the  flag 
madly.  Small  producers  say  that  unchecked 
Imports  remove  the  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate market  and  discoiu-age  exploration. 
If  a  world  emergency  were  to  cut  off  Imports, 
America  would  simply  not  have  enough  oil, 
they  say.  Importers  take  the  opposite  ap- 
proach and  claim  that  the  faster  we  use  up 
domestic  oil,  the  less  we  will  have  for  a 
war  emergency. 

Frankly,  we're  a  little  cjrnlcal  about  all  the 
claims.  Both  sides  quite  understandably  are 
also  concerned  with  profits.  Cheaper  foreign 
oil  outrages  the  domestic  producers.  Oil 
importers  anticipate  a  reduction  in  their 
profits  when  imports  are  curtailed. 

The  Important  Issue  here  would  seem  to 
be  the  effect  on  the  domestic  price  and  our 
postxu'e  as  a  trader  before  the  world.  Of 
course  no  one  can  yell  about  higher  prices 
until  they  happen.  But  there  may  be  caiise 
for  concern  over  the  effect  that  restrictions 
will  have  on  our  relationship  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  particularly  with  our  oil- 
producing  friends,  Canada  and  Venezuela. 


Strong  opposition  to  reciprocal  trade  has 
come  from  business  fears  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. Last  year,  when  the  Trade  Act  was 
renewed.  Congress  threw  in  a  sop  to  the  oil 
and  coal  industries  that  had  opposed  the 
renewal.  It  was  under  that  provision  that 
the  President  was  given  authority  to  impose 
Import  quotas  in  a  case  where  an  Industry 
vital  to  national  security  seemed  to  b« 
injured. 

Actually,  the  restrictions  announced  this 
week  are  not  severe.  The  quota  of  crude  and 
unfinished  oil  for  areas  east  of  the  Rockies 
will  be  750,000  barrels  a  day.  Under  the 
voluntary  system,  it  was  850,000  barrels.  In 
July  1957,  prior  to  the  voluntary  program, 
the  total  was  846.000  barrels  a  day.  The 
United  States  will  still  buy  a  lot  of  oil  abroad. 
We  have  not  chopped  off  our  foreign  friends. 

But  certainly  the  Government  must  think 
of  other  nations  that  depend  largely  on  oil 
and  that  we  are,  presumably,  helping  to  de- 
velop a  balanced  economy.  Reciprocal  trade 
rests  on  a  delicate  fulcrum.  The  goodwill 
and  prosperity  of  trade  are  also  a  part  of 
our  national   well-being,  as  is  oil. 

Of  course,  the  hard  facts  of  practical 
politics  are  tremendously  Involved  in  oil.  It 
is  no  coincidence,  we  suppose,  that  the  two 
top  men  In  Congress  are  from  the  big  oil- 
producing  State  of  Texas.  We  can  imagine 
the  pressures  brought  to  bear.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  oil  policy,  deq>lte  politics,  will 
protect  the  consumer  and  not  destroy  the 
immense  gains  the  Nation  has  made  as  a 
fair  and  square  trader  with  the  world. 
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(From  the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 
Mar.  15.  1959) 

Cirmifo  On.  Impobts 

The  Importation  of  oil,  crude  and  refined, 
has  been  put  under  an  Involved  quota  system 
by  President  Elsenhower.  This  replaces  vol- 
untary limitations  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  administration,  were  not  sufficiently  ef- 
fective. Even  the  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram, Capt.  Matthew  Carson  Jr.  of  the  Navy. 
would  not  say  to  what  extent  it  will  reduce 
Imports,  but  the  cut  is  generally  estimated 
at  about  20  percent. 

The  President  acted  under  a  1954  amend- 
ment to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  after  receiving  a  report  from  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  that  oil  im- 
ports were  a  threat  to  national  seciirlty  be- 
cause they  hindered  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  domestic  oil  which  would  be 
needed  in  time  of  war.  It  can  be  argued 
Just  as  cogently  that  national  security  would 
be  served  if  we  used  more  foreign  oil  while 
saving  more  of  our  own  for  an  emergency  In 
which  foreign  oil  no  longer  would  be  avail- 
able. 

Almost  inevitably,  the  quotas  are  expected 
to  bring  Increases  in  the  price  of  oil.  While 
this  and  the  effect  on  national  security  re- 
main uncertain,  there  is  no  uncertainty 
about  how  some  of  our  allies  feel  about  the 
quotas.  Canada  made  representations  last 
October  and  again  In  January.  Another  pro- 
test Is  expected  as  soon  as  the  regulations 
have  been  studied  In  Ottawa.  Other  oil  ex- 
porting countries — especially  those  of  the 
Middle  East  which  the  State  Department  la 
courting — will  be  no  happier. 


PLAY  BALL 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President, 
through  the  strange  machinations  of 
fate  and  the  concatenation  of  events. 
this  body  was  not  in  session  yesterday 
when  the  major  league  baseball  season 
opened.  However.  1  day  after  that  mo- 
mentous event,  when  appropriate  cere- 
monies, the  Vice  President's  strong  right 
arm,  and  the  cry  of  "Play  ball,"  launched 
America's  national  pastime  on  another 
thrilling  season.  I  am  proud  to  call  this 


body's  attention  to  ft.  Not  that  any 
Member  need  be  reminded  that  the  pen- 
nant chase  Is  an  again,  for  the  play  ball 
sentiment  waa  apparent  on  every  sldt 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  yesterday. 

Those  two  words,  "play  ball,"  carry 
much  significance  for  Americans.  They 
stimulate  images  In  the  minds  of  all 
red-blooded  citizens,  of  stirring  drama 
on  the  diamond,  of  the  determined 
yoimgster  diligently  practicing  in  the 
farmyard,  or  of  enthusiastic  games  of 
stick  ball  on  hot  city  streets.  For  base- 
ball, more  than  any  other  single  sport, 
symbolizes  America  and  things  Amer- 
ican. 

Baseball  symbolizes  our  democratic 
way  of  doing  things.  Men  of  every  race, 
creed,  color  and  national  origin  make 
up  the  rosters  of  our  professional  and 
amateur  teams.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  a  man's  fathn*  does  or  where  he 
came  from  or  where  he  worships.  What 
counts  Is:  Can  he  hit  the  ball?  Does 
he  have  a  good  curve  ball?  Can  he 
cover  the  ground  in  the  field? 

Baseball  Is  the  great  common  denom- 
inator where  each  man  stands  on  his 
own  two  feet  and  sinks  or  swims  by 
virtue  of  his  own  ability.  Nothing  else 
counts. 

It  is  a  very  wonderful  thing  that  the 
lessons  baseball  teaches  are  today  being 
learned  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
The  phenomenal  spread  of  the  came, 
speeded  by  the  presence  of  American 
servicemen  all  over  the  world,  has  re- 
sulted in  tremendous  popularity  for  our 
national  pastime  in  almost  every  coun- 
try on  earth. 

Travelers  returning  to  the  United 
States  often  remark  on  the  pickup 
games  of  youngsters  one  encoxmters  al- 
most everywhere,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  the  game  as  it  is  played  today 
in  Japan  wad  the  countries  south  of 
the  border.  I  have  often  witnessed 
manifestations  of  great  enthusiasm  for 
baseball  among  the  peoples  of  other 
countries.  Only  a  short  time  ago  base- 
ball representatives  from  Italy  were  here 
to  confer  and  stir  up  interest  in  advanc- 
ing the  game  in  that  country. 

As  an  avid  baseball  fan.  as  well  as 
follower  of  other  sports,  it  has  been  my 
happy  task  In  Congress  to  be  vitally  con- 
cerned with  certain  legislation  involving 
the  future  of  our  profe&sional  team 
sports.  As  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
I  sponsored  legislation  which  I  feel  must 
eventually  be  enacted  if  we  are  to  save 
professional  baseball,  basketball,  foot- 
ball and  hockey  fnxn  extinction. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  am  again 
sponsoring,  with  distinguished  Senators, 
a  measure  which  will  do  much  to  place 
professional  team  sports  in  their  proper 
place  under  our  antitrust  laws.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  rcKsognlze  that 
baseball  and  other  sports  are  businesses, 
but  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
are  unique  businesses,  which  must  be 
covered  by  special  laws. 

I  am  extr«nely  hopeful  this  Congress 
will  come  to  grips  with  t^e  problem  of 
the  relation  of  our  team  sports  to  the 
antitrust  laws^  To  tarry  kxiger  Is  to 
court  disaster  for  the  players,  owners, 
and  most  particulariy.  the  fans  involved. 
Because  if  Congress  fails  to  act.  our 
sports  face  the  awful  prospect  of  be- 


eomlng  so  mired  in  the  costly  Intricacies 
of  litigation,  that  their  very  existence 
will  be  threatened. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  action  on 
proposed  legislation  to  protect  the  games 
and  the  fans  who  derive  such  enjoy- 
ment from  them.  Incidentally,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  passage  of  such  a  bill 
will  help  New  York  City  gain  at  least 
one  more  major  league  team. 

But  since  the  major  league  baseball 
season  is  now  opening,  I  want  particu- 
larly to  pay  tribute  to  three  aspects  of 
human  activity  which  seldom  come  in  for 
their  proper  share  of  applause.  I  refer 
to  recreation,  fantasy,  and  relaxation. 
For  these  are  the  hallmarks  of  our  na- 
tional pastime. 

An  examination  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory will  reveal  that  the  quest  for  recre- 
ation and  relaxation  has  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  development  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  without  in  any  way 
proving  detrimental  to  our  progress.  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  desire  for  in- 
creased recreational  facilities  in  the 
areas  of  hunting  and  fishing  helped  prod 
the  westward  advance  of  the  American 
frontier. 

For  that  matter,  all  cultural  pursuit 
can  legitimately  be  placed  in  the  vague 
category  of  the  impractical,  for  what 
literary,  dramatic  or  musical  endeavors 
can  be  said  to  promote  a  nation's  mate- 
rial progress?  Yet  without  culture  a 
nation  sinks  into  intellectual  barbarism. 
And  athletic  recreation,  while  to  all  ap- 
pearances equally  as  Impractical  as  song 
or  verse,  has  the  same  essential  quali- 
ties. It  is  as  much  the  lifeblood  of  civil- 
ization as  labor  manpower,  machinery, 
and  agricultural  facilities. 

In  speaking  of  athletic  recreation  I 
refer  not  only  to  the  athlete,  himself, 
but  to  his  audience,  as  well.  Audience 
participation  provides  a  fantasy — ^the 
act  of  living  through  an  experience 
without  actually  doing  anjrthing — and 
this  is  also  a  healthy  phenomenon  and 
a  vital  phase  of  civilized  life,  for  it  sup- 
plies a  necessary  sense  of  drama  without 
requiring  dramatic  action  and  thereby 
takes  the  place  of  violence.  It  is  widely 
believed  that  organized  athletics,  more 
than  any  other  institution.  Is  the  great- 
est enemy  of  juvenile  crime  in  this 
country  today,  as  well  as  a  builder  of 
leadership  qualities  and  a  promoter  of 
the  American  traditions  of  team  spirit 
and  fair  play.  And  if  this  be  so,  as  I 
think  it  is,  we  owe  the  institution  a 
great  deal  more  respect  than  it  generally 
receives. 

All  nations  have  their  national  ;q;>orts. 
some  more  dramatic  and  some  more 
militant  than  others.  In  Spain  and 
Mexico  it  Is  bullfighting ;  in  England  it 
Is  rugby;  in  Japan  jiu-jitsu.  And.  sig- 
nificantly, the  United  States,  with  a 
traditional  background  of  democratic, 
peaceful  and  dynamic  leadership  in 
world  affairs,  has  devel(4>ed  the  least 
sanguinary,  yet  most  dramatic  national 
aport  ever  invented:  the  game  of  base- 
balL 

Originally  regarded  as  a  pastime  of  the 
well-to-do  genUeman  amateur  when  first 
Ik  was  conceived  in  the  1830's.  baseball's 
popularity  80<m  vpmtA,  and  by  1870  It 
was  firmly  established  as  a  truly  national 


tradition.  The  wide  appeal  of  the  game 
quickly  led  to  the  formation  of  teams  in 
every  section  of  the  Nation  and  soon  its 
audience-attendance  figures  were  eclip- 
sing those  of  all  ottier  spectator  sports. 
More  recently  our  national  game  has  ac- 
quired an  international  standing,  with 
numerous  leagues  developing  in  Canada. 
Italy.  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and 
Latin  America,  and  penetrating  all  the 
way  to  the  Orient  through  its  acceptance 
and  appreciation  by  the  people  of  Japan. 

In  view  of  the  worldwide  attenticm 
paid  to  baseball,  and  in  view  of  New 
York's  major  role  in  the  game's  develop- 
ment, my  State  has  set  aside  the  period 
from  April  4  through  April  10  as  Baseball 
Week.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  it  should 
do  so.  for  New  York's  po6iti<»i  in  the  his- 
tory of  baseball  is  one  of  paramount 
importance.  TTie  game's  inventor.  Ab- 
ner  Doubleday.  was  a  New  Yorker  by 
birth  and  it  was  on  a  field  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  that  he  laid  out  the  first  base- 
ball diamond.  The  first  baseball  team  of 
consequence  was  the  Knickerbocker  Club 
of  New  York  and  the  codification  of  base- 
ball rules,  which  the  Knickerbockers 
adopted  in  1845.  embodied  all  the  major 
features  of  the  game  b&  it  exists  today. 

Since  the  beginning  of  organized  base- 
ball play.  New  York  teams  have  been 
constant  contenders  for  top  honors,  and 
their  success  in  both  the  American  and 
National  Leagues  often  brought  them  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  year  in  World 
Series  competition;  so  often,  in  fact,  that 
the  term  "subway  series"  became  a 
C(»nmonplace. 

In  1939  the  high  potentates  of  the 
baseball  world  established  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown.  N.Y.,  and 
began  the  cust(mi  of  honoring  the  great 
men  to  baseball  history  through  their 
selection  of  the  hall  of  fame  honor  roll. 
Since  that  time  the  names  of  New  York 
players  and  team  officials  have  dominat- 
ed this  selective  process.  Such  New 
York  Yankees  as  Babe  Ruth.  Joe  DiMag- 
gio.  Lou  Gehrig.  Bill  Dickey,  Herb  Pen- 
nock,  Ed  Barrow,  and  Joe  McCarthy; 
such  New  York  Giants  as  Carl  Hubbell. 
Mel  Ott.  Bill  Terry.  John  McGraw,  and 
Christy  Mathewson,  and  such  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  as  Wilbert  Robinson,  Zack 
Wheat,  and  the  unforgetable  Dazzy 
Vance — all  have  beeen  classed  among 
baseball's  immortals. 

No  other  section  of  the  country  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  represented 
by  such  athletic  skill  And  although  not 
yet  included  among  the  great  at  Coopers- 
town,  there  are  numerous  ottier  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  heroes  ot  the  past, 
with  their  own  set  oi  avid  admirers  who 
assure  us,  with  8<xne  justification,  that 
their  idols  are  destined  to  be  accorded 
that  hcHior  eventually.  These  include 
the  Yankee  pitchers  Lefty  Gomez  and 
Red  RufiOng.  the  Giant  and  Yankee  slug- 
gers Johnn  Mize,  and  such  Dodgers  as 
Babe  Herman.  Jackie  Robinson,  and  Roy 
Campanella.  Only  time  will  tell  if  tliese 
prophesies  are  to  be  bmne  out.  But  to 
New  York  baseball  fans  the  thrilling 
heroics  of  such  men  are  so  clearly  im- 
bedded in  memory  that  their  ultimate 
recognitiCMi  by  the  baseball  authorities 
Is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  I  have 
discovered,  during  my  travels,  a  certain 
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amount  of  anlmosltr.  Jealousy,  or  resent- 
ment— call  it  what  you  will — directed  by 
many  non-New  Yorkers  toward  the  re- 
peated triumphs  of  New  York  baseball 
teams.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  Yankees,  as  the  result  of  their 
seemingly  permanent  domination  of  the 
sport. 

The  American  people  are  basically 
rooters  for  the  underdog,  and  the  Yan- 
kees have  been  on  top  for  so  long  as  to 
become  the  antithesis  of  this.  But  it  was 
not  always  that  way.  In  my  youth  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics  were  the  domi- 
nant team,  sweeping  their  opponents,  in- 
cluding the  Yankees,  aside  year  after 
year  with  monumental  dladaln.  In  fact, 
It  WM  not  until  1920  that  tht  Yankees  at- 
traet«4  aubaUnUal  pubUo  notice.  That 
WM  tht  sfMr  th«t  Biktot  nuth  hit  84  homt 
run*  MCi  Allhoufh  il  wm  not  tnouih  to 
win  %  Mnn«al  tw  lh«  (tMn,  U  wm 
•Aoviih  10  drtw  ImmtAH  erow^«  whtoh 
wtrt  10  trow  in  •)•§  %xA  tnlhvMlMm  m 
ihoyunpMM^^  WllhiviehhMrlw«rm« 
tnt  pomttM  lUMMrl*  eomMnt4  wtih  Iht 
lAMnMeonet  of  Autht  i»owtrhil  bul, 
%Xi<i  Iht  luMint  itnlui  ot  iht  Ittma 
owntr»  Co).  Jooob  RujNMrt  ond  itn* 
tna  m%nA8«r»  Bdword  Barrow,  tht  Ytn- 
iMti  iMcamt  UMtopiMiMt.  Bwt«|>tn«  to 
MVtn  pennant  viotoritt  on  the  power  of 
Ruth's  abilities,  their  team  quality  im- 
proved to  the  point  where  Ruth's  pres- 
ence was  no  longer  necessary.  When  he 
left  in  1935  the  void  was  filled  by  others, 
notably  Lou  Gehrig,  Bill  Dickey,  and  a 
stripling  by  the  name  of  DiMaggio,  and 
ever  since  that  time  the  Yankee  policy 
has  been  the  same:  replacing  retired 
greatness  with  youthful  greatness,  a 
policy  that  defies  the  odds  and  preserves 
Yankee  supremacy. 

Yet  the  American  love  for  the  under- 
dog always  prevented  the  Yankees  from 
capturing  complete  control  of  popular 
sympathy,  even  in  New  York.  For  years, 
until  recent  unfortunate  circumstances 
altered  the  situation.  New  York  City  was 
a  three-team  town,  and  the  other  two  or- 
ganizations, the  Giants  and  Dodgers,  held 
the  support  of  a  devoted  band  of  follow- 
ers. This  was  so  even  during  the  dark 
years  when  either  or  both  teams  were 
floundering  in  the  second  division.  But 
of  course  enthusiasm  was  highest  when 
the  teams  were  winning,  and  that  was 
the  case  on  many  occasions. 

Greatness  came  to  the  New  York 
Giants  on  the  day  John  McGraw  took 
over  as  field  manager  in  1902,  for  despite 
the  fact  that  the  team  finished  last  that 
year,  it  showed  the  first  signs  of  develop- 
ing a  fighting  spirit.  And  soon  that  spirit 
was  paying  off  in  victories.  By  1903  the 
Giants  were  good  enough  to  nail  down 
second  place,  the  next  year  they  won  the 
National  League  permant,  and  when  the 
World  Series  was  inaugiirated  in  1905, 
the  Giants  were  the  first  victors.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  during 
which  McGraw 's  Giant  teams  flattened 
the  opposition  with  the  air,  manner,  and 
success  of  a  family  of  runaway  bulldozers. 
Even  the  Yankees  were  no  match  for 
them  in  two  World  Series  encounters, 
and  Giant  fans  began  to  regard  the  uni- 
verse as  their  oyster. 

When  the  McGraw  era  passed.  Giant 
triumphs  became  fewer  and  further  be- 


tween, but  the  Giant  partisans  remained 
loyal,  pulling  for  their  heroes  in  hopes  of 
their  return  to  greatness.  The  supremely 
successful  ciilmination  of  this  effort  was 
of  course  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Giant  triumph  in  the  (>ennant  rac«  of 
1953.  when  they  overcame  a  12-game  lead 
to  overtake  the  Dodgers  on  the  last  day 
of  the  season  and  win  the  pennant  on  the 
last  play  of  a  playoff  game. 

But  the  providing  of  thrills  was  never 
an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Giants, 
so  far  as  New  York  fans  are  concerned. 
Only  last  year  the  Yankees  electrified  the 
sports  world  through  a  similar  display  in 
the  World  Series,  and  back  In  1934  It 
was  the  Dodgers  who  overcame  the 
Oianta  In  a  dramuUc  laat-mlnute  pen- 
nant rush,  In  fact,  U  dramntica  were 
iht  lolt  objtotlvt  \\\  bMthtU,  tht  leatnd- 
M7  BrooMyn  Do^trt  would  atand  aa  tht 
auptt'chtinploivi  of  tU  time,  for  nevtr 
WM  thtrt  0  tttm  xmx%  iu^»nt  to  frtntto, 
•tny.  ond  tolorful  oloy,  For  ytort  thty 
•tumMtd  «i\d  buniMtd  through  MMon 
%X\n'  ttMon,  ttq^trtni  on  oetottonia 
aUr  kkloytt'  aueh  m  DMiy  Vtittt,  look 
WhHt,  or  Bobt  NtrmoAt  ond  onet  In  « 
whtlt  tmtrtthB  from  tht  iteond  dlvtaton, 
moat  ofttn  undtr  Itadtrahip  of  Fittd 
Manafftr  Wtlbtrt  Robinaon.  However,  in 
general  it  was  not  their  victories  but 
their  contagioua  enthusiasm  and  team 
spirit  that  won  the  Dodgers  their  renown. 

But  all  this  was  changed  near  the  close 
of  the  1930's  when  the  Dodgers  lost  the 
air  of  a  traveling  circus  and  began  to 
resemble  something  more  in  the  way  of  a 
permanent  pennant  contender.  Then, 
with  the  advent  of  Jackie  Robinson,  Roy 
Campanella,  Duke  Snyder,  and  Gil 
Hodges  during  the  1940's  the  Dodgers  be- 
came the  scourge  of  the  National  League. 

With  such  recollection  to  dwell  upon, 
the  people  of  New  York  can  perhaps  be 
forgiven  an  excessive  amount  of  pride  in 
their  State's  record  in  baseball  history. 
And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  this 
pride  is  not  something  limited  to  a  mere 
athletic  achievement,  for  unquestionably 
baseball  is  more  than  that.  The  scene 
that  takes  place  daily  in  baseball  parks 
during  the  summer  months  embodies 
much  that  is  typically  American:  The 
solemn  silence  during  the  playing  of  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner;  the  Joyous 
whooping  when  the  home  team  appears 
on  the  field;  the  eternal  munching  of  the 
noble  hot  dog  and  peanut;  indignant  pro- 
tests over  an  unpopular  decision  by  an 
umpire;  cries  of  encouragement  to  the 
same  umpire  when  he  rules  against  the 
visiting  team  on  a  similar  play;  the  tense 
drama  of  a  3-and-2  count,  bases-loaded 
situation;  applause  for  the  opposing 
pitcher  when  he  comes  to  bat  in  the  late 
innings  after  pitching  a  good  game — all 
these  are  typical  of  the  warmblooded, 
democratic,  generous,  enthusiastic  Amer- 
ican nature. 

The  decision  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  set  aside  this  week 
in  honor  of  baseball  Is  as  much  a  mark 
of  respect  to  all  these  American  qualities 
as  it  is  to  the  game  of  baseball,  itself.  So 
long  as  the  game  survives,  we  can  rest 
assured  that  a  great  many  other  Ameri- 
can traditions  are  also  surviving,  because 
baseball  is  based  on  them.  I  Join  the 
people  of  New  York  in  paying  respect 


to  this  nc^lest  of  games.  Long  may  it 
flourish  and  prosper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  Issued  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  concerning 
Baseball  Week  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stats  or  Nkw  York. 

EZXCUTIVK  Chamsoi. 

Albany. 

The  NRtlonal  Aaaoclatlon  of  ProfeMlonal 
Baseball  Leagues  has  aaked  me  to  tasue  a 
proclamation  In  favor  ot  baaebaU.  X  am 
happy  to  comply. 

Thtre  la  no  new  argument  in  favor  of 
playing  ball.  Baaeball  la  tta  own  argument, 
wnal  anould  oonoern  ua  U  to  aee  to  u  that 
•v«ry  boy  m\M  wanis  It  plsf  attaU  toavt  Utt 
ta«iUMM, 

T\)  sum*  sateat,  VIm^  faeiiitlM  are  |wo« 
vitMl  by  %\\9\\  ir«u)M  m  \\\%  U\\\%  b»a|\t»ra, 
Xm  ''ttt^be"  Avt\)\  U«t«vtM«,  and  lUs  Amwu 
•an  LMiMtv  IH  ht(tti  wt\s\*M  aa<t  H^itfH  wt 
havt  lAt  «#«tlMlt  tt  a  ftw  at  (May  wMtt 
Mm  maitMrity  alt  a|Mttatf^pt^ 

Tha  llUta  tt  Naw  Yttrt.  la  lU  i»araa  aht 
rttrtatltm  artaa,  |)rt»vltia  aa«all»H\  gntuhtla 
t»  taattaii.  I  alhetr^iy  koi^  full  ust  wUl 
b«  n\Ati»  t>t  U\M»  ratuuiM, 

tt  la  ntiihK  that  omcia)  reeofMlilon  be 
gtv»u  to  tht  openittf  of  Americana  bMtball 
aeiMon, 

Now,  thtrefore,  t,  Kelaon  A.  Rockefeller, 
Oovtrnor  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  i-10  aa  Baaeball  Week 
la  New  York  SUte,  and  I  urge  the  expan- 
aton  of  activities  to  provide  playing  faclll> 
ties  for  young  people. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 

of  the  State  at  the  capltol  In  the  city  of 

Albany  this  18th  day  of  March  In  the  year 

of  our  Lord  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

Nelson  A.  RocKKrEixcB. 

By  the  Governor : 

WnXUM   J.    RONAM, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


NATIONAL  BOYS'  CLUB  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  April 
6  to  12  is  being  celebrated  all  across  the 
land  as  Boy's  Club  Week.  In  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  the  magnificent  work  of 
this  organization  is  being  reviewed  and 
applauded  and  its  leaders  are  receiving 
the  praise  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Close  to  75,000  citizens  are  today  do- 
nating their  skills  and  time  to  this  move- 
ment. The  past  year  marked  the  great- 
est period  of  growth  in  the  history  of 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  Thirty-nine 
new  clube  were  added,  bringing  the  total 
to  522  clubs  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  500,000  boys. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  New  York 
State  today  has  67  boys'  clubs,  and  as 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  noted  in  his 
proclamation  of  Boys'  Club  Week  in  the 
State,  "It  would  lae  well  if  there  were 
more." 

For  as  much  as  any  other  single  force, 
outside  the  home  and  o\xr  churches  and 
synagogues  and  schools,  boys'  clubs  are 
contributing  to  the  building  of  stronger, 
wiser,  and  more  useful  young  men  who 
will  be  our  Nation's  leaders  tomorrow. 
The  progrsmis  of  this  organization  are 
designed  for  guidance  and  training  as 
well  as  recreation.  Every  boy  Is  given  a 
chance  to  develop  mentally,  physically, 
spiritually,  and  vocationally.    And  be- 
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cause  dues  seldom  top  25  cents,  any  boy 
can  afford  membership. 

Because  bojrs'  clubs  are  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  Join,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  they  teach 
democracy  In  action.  All  in  all,  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  represent  the 
finest  of  our  traditions  and  heritage. 
They  are  contributing  tremendously  and 
positively  to  combating  Juvenile  delin- 
quency by  promoting  Juvenile  decency. 

Behind  the  boys'  club  movement  has 
been  a  group  of  dedicated,  public-spirited 
volunteers  who  have  selfletisly  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  its  success. 
Prominent  among  these  is  i^xoPresldent 
Herbert  Hoovtr,  board  chairman  for  as 
years;  Albtrt  U  Cole,  prealdent  of  tht 
boya'  tluba;  and  John  M,  (lltaaon,  tht 
AAUoniU  tUrMtor, 

On  tht  Iht  tlubi*  atanehta^  aupportert 
hM  bttn  J,  Mi«r  Hoovtr,  tr^t  ItitndMry 
dlrtolor  of  Iht  IMtrt)  Burtta  of  InvtiU* 
itUon,  who  rtoovnteti  tttorlv  Iht  orton* 
iMltonl  lromth«K»vHi  ro)t  tn  prtvtnUni 
Juvthtlt  dthnquthcy  %M  mukli\i  bttwr 
tlltiMM,  mooAtliy  ItTv  ltoo>>tr  wroit  m 
foUowi  iteul  Iht  movtmtnit 

TaaN  aft  every  ahUt  was  tamtltsr  with  a 
alNi|»)a  but  lov«ly  poem  of  praliit  V>  Ood  for 
tha  mlraett*  ot  every  day— thn  tunect,  the 
mtadowt,  the  color  ot  a  blHIn  wlag,  ripe 
fruit  In  the  garden. 

Today,  unhappily,  that  poem  li  not  so 
widely  known,  and  even  more  unhappily,  the 
chUdren  who  live  In  the  cement,  brick  and 
steel  canyons  of  the  cities  ate  unfamiliar 
with  "all  things  bright  and  beautiful"— those 
miracles  of  nature  which  the  pMt  sings. 

Since  the  civilisation  we  are  building  elim- 
inates nature's  great  classroom  for  many 
of  our  children,  we  are  duty  bound  to  pro- 
vide the  t>eet  sulistltutes  of  which  we  are 
capable.  That  is  the  task  t<>  which  the 
many  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  ai-e  devoted. 

While  a  tiled  swimming  pool  cannot  sup- 
plant the  "ole  swlmmln'  hole"  Ln  Its  natural 
setting,  or  any  game  match  the  thrill  which 
a  battle  with  a  fighting  trout  provides,  these 
substitutes  may  yield  the  sole  bright  spots 
In  lives  that  are  drab  and  bleak.  Indeed,  in 
many  Instances,  "all  things  brl{;ht  and  beau- 
tiful," all  stability,  and  all  constructive  ac- 
tivity in  the  life  of  the  streetchild  Is  supplied 
by  the  boys'  dub  to  which  he  )>elongs. 

For  these  reasons  alone — apart  from  the 
fact  that  In  areas  where  a  boys'  club  program 
exists,  delinquency  diminishes — the  Boys' 
CTlubs  of  America  deserve  the  unqualified 
support  of  every  citizen. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  weIc(Hne  to 
Washington  this  week  John  Drupa,  of 
Binghamton.  N.Y..  who  has  been  named 
1959's  Boy  of  the  Year  by  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America.  John,  who  is  16  years  old. 
climaxed  a  modem  Horatio  ^er  saga 
by  being  chosen  for  this  honor  from 
among  over  a  half  million  members.  He 
was  selected  in  the  13th  annual  search 
for  the  boy  who  best  fulflllf.  the  qualifi- 
cations of  "outstanding  service  to  home, 
church,  School,  community  and  boys' 
club." 

This  fine  young  man  was  a  very  small 
child  when  his  mother  escaped  from 
Latvia  with  another  brother  and  sister. 
His  older  brother  and  father  stayed  be- 
hind to  defend  their  homeland  against 
the  Communist  invaders.  Both  John's 
father  and  brother  were  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Soviets  and  sent  to  Siberia.  Mrs. 
Drupa  and  her  three  small  children 
moved  from  one  country  to  another  in 


Europe,  until  they  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States  in  1951.  Recently,  John's 
father  and  brother  were  released  from 
the  Siberian  prison  camp,  but  are  imable 
to  Join  their  family  in  the  United  States. 

When  John  arrived  in  America,  at  the 
age  of  7.  he  could  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  as  a  result  he  had  to  be  placed 
with  a  class  of  a  lower  age  group  in 
school.  He  had  difficulty  making 
friends  because  of  the  language  barrier, 
until  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bing- 
hamton Boys'  Club.  There  he  made 
friends  easily,  and  today  is  one  of  the 
club's  most  popular  members. 

John  has  been  able  to  catch  up  In 
school  and  for  tht  past  8  years  has  bten 
an  honor  student,  is  now  treasurer  of  his 
homtroom  and  a  member  of  the  aohoOl 
Iriuno  ataff,  }fU  mihoiptl  aaya  proucUy, 
"John  htlpa  hia  ftuo^  itudtnta  hy  dtvol* 
ini  hla  own  Umt  to  ittthiiMi  Ihtm  tfR« 
tttnl  mtthoOa  of  urtportni  for  txaim 

«M  10  ttVlhi  idVttt  %Xkt  iMllUhtt  Ui 

homtwortt/* 

Junior  OtUitn  Drui^  hu  bttn  itUvt 
In  %X\  fomta  of  tommuhtly  ttrviot  lit 
whleh  hit  boyt'  club  thfoitt,  iholvkAlnt 
miakliMt  apttohH  for  Unitttf  rundi  oom- 

Sltni^  ond  hat  won  o  voHtty  of  owtrdt. 
1»M,  ht  waa  oo*wlnntr  of  a  trip  to 
Waahlntton  in  connection  with  tht 
American  Rerttagt-Boys*  Clubs  of 
America  national  vet-out-the-vote  con- 
test. He  was  one  of  two  boys'  dubs 
members  who  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  pledges  to  vote.  In  speeches 
during  the  vote  campaign,  he  stressed 
that— 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  most  important 
right  In  democracy.  It  Is  the  right  which 
wUl  keep  a  free  people  always  free.  By  vot- 
ing we  who  came  as  refugees  are  repaying  to 
America  a  small  amount  of  what  this  coun- 
try has  given  us.  Voting  is  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Take  it  away  and  men  wiU  not  dare 
to  speak  about  things  such  as  liberty,  Jus- 
tice, and  freedom. 

John  received  the  Binghamton  Good 
Citizenship  Award  for  directing  the 
Mayor's  Youth  Council  community  proj- 
ects, including  the  safety  program, 
"Hitch  horsesense  to  horsepower."  The 
mayor  has  publicly  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  this  work: 

John's  handling  of  this  project  has  re- 
sulted in  a  material  decrease  in  speeding  and 
reckless  driving  in  our  area. 

John  was  mayor-for-a-day  In  1958. 

The  Boy  of  the  Year  is  a  Junior  lead- 
er In  his  boys'  club,  a  Boy  Scout  patrol 
leader,  and  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  the 
Junior  Sertoma  Club.  Under  John's 
leadership,  the  group  has  raised  $1,000 
for  Boys'  Club  Day  Camp  through  the 
sale  of  Christmas  trees  which  the  boys 
plant  every  year. 

John  has  also  received  honors  In 
sports,  including  a  special  Boys'  Club 
Athletic  Achievement  Award  and  first 
place  in  the  Activities  Day  contest  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing  604  sit- 
upe.  His  hobbles  are  skiing,  skindiv- 
Ing.  swimming,  electronics,  chess,  and 
coin  collecting. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  magnifi- 
cent achievements  of  this  outstanding 
young  constituent  of  mine.  He  exempli- 
fies   in    wholesale    quantities    the    tre- 


mendous work  the  Bosks'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica are  doing. 

I  salute  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
diuing  this  national  observance  of  their 
week,  and  commend  them  in  the  strong- 
est terms  possible  for  their  efforts  to 
protect  oiu*  most  precious  natural  re- 
source— oiu*  youth.  Long  may  the  laoys' 
clubs  fiourish  and  prosper  to  carry  out 
their  wMiderful  missions. 


NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  CLASSROOM  CONSTRUCTION 
AND       TEACHER       SALARY       IN- 

CREA8S8-.ARTXCLE  BY  8BNAT0R 
MURRAY 

Mr.  NIUBIROBR,  Mr,  Preaident,  In 
Iht  eurrtnl  botUt  of  Iht  bu^vtl,  oppo- 
ntnla  of  Ptdtrol  old  lo  whoola  ort  «!• 
ItrnpllMt  lo  iMurt  IhM  tlNtllvt  miHI* 
Mtot  lo  Iht  aiolti  In  eoivilruelliMt  «Imi« 
rooiM  M\4  roMiti  iHthtra*  lilorlH  li 
ftnHrlyHi\Milly«  (l\Mhtf«niHnoA^ 
te  oImmA  m  mlHmoAlil  lo  Iht  NtUon. 
ProvlaloA  ot  tunti  for  orHllon  of  on 
tlnborolt  vtA  MphliUeiilid  wtoponi 
mttm.  ooetltroUoA  of  olonl  oopooliy 
Ihrouih  dtlibtrott  •uhatdutlloA,  Mttb« 
Uahmtnt  of  a  hugt  iptet  protrtm  la  a 
aterllt  service  If  we  tall  to  approvt  mtaa- 
urta  neceaaary  to  expand  our  iupp)y  ot 
trained  minds. 

Today  we  are  short  some  140.000  class- 
rooms. Over  200.000  teachers  are  paid 
less  than  $3,500  a  year;  in  many  commu- 
nities, the  average  salary  for  school 
teachers  Ls  far  less  than  for  bartenders 
or  signpainters.  Thousands  of  local 
school  districts  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  taxing  resources  as  they  attempt 
to  solve  financial  problems  created  by 
populati'>n  growth  and  rising  costs. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  has  both 
the  ability  and  the  wealth  to  correct  this 
situation.  The  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  this  power  is  ef- 
fectively utilized  to  aid  the  States  in 
meeting  this  educational  crisis. 

The  benefits  to  be  realized  through  in- 
creased allocation  of  national  resources 
to  education  were  cogently  described  by 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
on  February  5.  Dr.  Heller  listed  four 
major  values  which  accrue  from  invest- 
ment in  education : 

First.  Increased  capacity  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  labors,  to  open  the  way  to 
individual  self-fulfillment  and  an  im- 
proved quality  of  life. 

Second.  Creation,  through  human 
knowledge  and  understanding,  of  the  in- 
formed and  responsible  citizenry  which 
is  the  keystone  of  a  free  democratic 
society. 

Third.  Development  of  the  human  re- 
sources which  lie  at  the  base  of  an  ex- 
panding economy  and  material  abun- 
dance. 

Fourth.  Creation  of  the  skills,  tech- 
nological c(Hnp>etence.  and  c<Mnprehen- 
sion  which  are  the  ultimate  source  of 
military  security  and  world  leadership 
in  an  age  of  missiles,  satellites,  and  cold 
war. 
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When  the  Soviet  Union  sent  Its  first 
sputnik  aloft  In  the  fall  of  1957.  our  com- 
placency concerning  American  scien- 
tific superloritj  was  shattered.  It  waa 
stated  that  we  must  spend  vast  sums  on 
our  schools  to  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  American  education.  How- 
ever, it  has  become  apparent  that  many 
who  advanced  this  thesis  earlier,  have 
now  decided  that  they  would  rather 
make  speeches  about  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  than  work  for  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  which  will  aid 
tn  making  available  adequate  academic 
and  vocational  training  for  American 
children. 

One  man  whose  faith  and  spirit  have 
never  waned  in  the  long  fight  for  Federal 
aid  to  schools  is  the  beloved  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the 
principal  author  of  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bill.  S.  2,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriation,  in  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1959.  of  $25  for  each 
school-age  child  in  every  State,  increas- 
ing to  $50  the  second  year.  $75  the  third 
year,  and  $100  in  the  fourth  and  each 
succeeding  year. 

State  education  agencies  would  be  en- 
tirely free  to  distribute  the  Federal  funds 
among  construction  and  salaries  in  any 
way  they  say  fit.  The  bill  provides  that 
States  and  localities  maiptain  their  sup- 
port of  school  finance.  For  this  purpose 
an  effort  index  is  established,  and  States 
which  fall  below  the  national  average 
Will  have  their  allocations  reduced. 

Approximate  sums  which  would  be 
available  to  Oregon  by  year  are :  1959  and 
1960.  $11,250,000;  1960  and  1961.  $23,- 
200.000:  1961  and  1962,  $35,550,000;  1961 
and  1962.  $48,600,000. 

Nationwide,  the  authorization  would 
amount  to  $1.1  billion  the  first  year.  $2.2 
billion  the  second  year,  $3.4  billion  the 
tlUrd  year,  and  $4.7  billion  the  fourth 
year. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  maga- 
zine for  April  1959.  Senator  Morrat  has 
written  a  fine  article  entitled  "Crisis  in 
the  Classrooms,"  which  sets  forth  the 
justification  for  his  bill. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  read  Senator  Murray's 
article  in  the  Progressive.  I  also  am 
certain  that  it  will  be  of  paramount  in- 
terest to  those  leaders  in  the  Oregon 
Education  Association  who  have  been 
fighting  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that,  the  article  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorp, 
as  follows: 

Crisis  in  the  Cuissrooms 

(By  Senator  Jaicxs  K.  ItusaAT.  of  Montana) 

Millions  of  American  children  go  to  school 
In  overcrowdecl.  Inadequate,  or  unsafe 
schools.  Almost  250,000  classroom  teactaera 
receive  lees  than  $3,500  a  year.  The  Federal 
Government  is  better  able  to  make  the  neces- 
sary Investment  In  education  than  ar« 
many  State  and  local  gorernments. 

There,  simply  stated.  Is  the  crisis  !n  the 
classrooms  that  should,  and  I  believe  will, 
be  met  by  the  86th  Congress. 


With  oontlnuad  and  even  greater  local 
and  State  effort  in  education,  supplemented 
by  Federal  flnanr.<al  acialstance.  we  can  whit- 
tle down  tha  continuing  shortage  of  more 
than  140.000  elasarooma  over  a  period  of 
a  few  yean.  We  can  attract  to  the  teaching 
profession  the  IS5.000  needed  new  teachers. 
We  can  keep  In  the  teaching  profession  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  teachers 
who  have  not  as  yet  gone  Into  more  re- 
munerative fields.  We  can  give  these 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  Increase  their 
skill  by  further  study— as  soon  as  they  get 
a  decent  enough  paycheck  so  they  don't 
have  to  hold  down  a  second  Job  to  enjoy  a 
living  wage. 

The  AmCTlcan  people  can  achieve  these 
goals  without  sacrificing  local  control  of 
education.  I  expect  the  U.3.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  again  this  year  to  make  Ita  usiial 
unfounded  argument  that  Federal  support 
for  education  means  Federal  control,  but 
most  members  of  Congress  know  that  the 
facts  prove  otherwise.  In  fact,  by  providing 
Federal  grants  to  the  States,  which  could 
use  the  money  for  either  classroom  construc- 
tion or  teacher  talartet,  we  can  increase 
local  control  of  education.  Certainly  in  the 
present  situation  the  local  school  district 
which  Is  bonded  to  capacity,  conducting 
classes  In  split  shifts  or  In  makeshift  quar- 
ters, using  any  teacher  It  can  obtain  for  a 
pittance  regardless  of  qualifications,  does  not 
have  control  of  education.  Education  U 
out  of  oontrcH  tn  such  a  district,  and  unfor- 
tunately there  are  a  number  of  such  com- 
■aimltles  in  the  United  States  today. 

I  believe  In  good  education  for  its  own 
values  to  the  American  people.  However, 
for  thoee  who  wish  to  make  comparisons, 
lei  me  quote  what  US.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Lawrence  Derthick  reported  after 
Inspecting  the  Soviet  educaUonal  system 
last  year: 

"What  we  have  seen  has  amazed  us  In  one 
outstanding  particular;  we  were  simply  not 
prepared  for  the  degree  to  which  the  U.SJSJl. 
as  a  nation.  Is  committed  to  education  as  a 
means  of  national  advancement.  Every- 
where we  went  we  saw  Indication  after  In- 
dication of  what  we  could  only  conclude 
amounted  to  a  total  commitment  to  educa- 
tion. Our  major  reaction,  therefore,  is  one  of 
astonishment  •  •  •  at  the  extent  to  which 
this  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  *  *  *. 

''We  saw  no  evidence  of  any  teacher  short- 
age. Teacher  workloads  and  other  working 
conditions  are  advantageous.  Teacher  pres- 
tige is  high.  Salaries  are  at  the  levels  of 
those  of  doctors  and  engrlneers.  •  •  •  Only 
the  best  are  chosen  to  teach — one  out  of 
six  who  apply." 

Any  discussion  oC  how  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  can  liest  help  the  States  solve  the 
Nation's  education  problems  must  Include 
a  careful  examlniatlon  of  the  comparative 
abilities  of  Federal,  State  and  local  govem- 
nMnts  to  finance  education. 

Between  1948  and  1957.  State  and  local 
governments  had  increased  their  revenues 
by  119  percent,  but  their  bonded  Indebted- 
ness increased  by  182  percent.  During  the 
same  period.  Federal  revenues  rose  81  per- 
cent, but  Federal  Indebtedness  Increased  by 
only  la  percent. 

As  a  percentage  of  national  ineome.  our 
national  debt  dropped  from  113  percent.  In 
1948,  to  74  percent  In  1957.  Thus.  In  terms 
of  our  national  Income,  oui  national  debt 
has  been  cut  by  almost  40  percentage  points 
during  the  past  decade. 

Assuming  that  school  financing  must  be 
done  on  borrowed  nxHiey,  let  us  compare  the 
ooet  of  borrowing  money  by  Fedo-al.  State, 
and  local  governments.  Since  1967.  ylelda 
OD  high-grade  municipal  bonds,  which  in- 
clude school  bonds,  have  been  consistently 
higher  than  thoee  on  Federal  bonds.  As  of 
November  1968.  high-grade  mtmlctpal  bonds 
sold  at  S.84  percent,  while  kmg-term  Fed- 
eral bonds  sold  at  3.7  percent  Interest^— de- 


spite the  fact  that  Interest  on  Federal  bonds 
Is  taxable  and  the  Interest  on  State  and 
local  t>o(ids  Is  tax  exempt. 

If  a  taxpayer  happens  to  live  in  s  school 
district  that  has  already  strained  itseU  to 
provide  school  buildings  for  a  growing  num- 
ber of  children,  and  as  a  result  has  a  low 
rating  for  bonding  purposes,  he  may  have 
to  pay  intereet  rates  that  are  30  percent  or 
more  higher  than  thoee  required  if  his  Fed- 
eral Government  ha<l  borrowed  money  to 
build  the  some  school  bulldinga.  If  a  tax- 
payer happens  to  live  In  a  school  district 
that  has  reached  Its  bonding  capacity,  but 
where  there  is  still  an  \u-gent  need  for  addi- 
tional classrooms,  the  taxpayer  Is  unable  to 
provide  for  educating  ehUdren  la  his  eom- 
munlty. 

On  January  9.  I  Introduced  an  education 
biU,  S.  2,  which  was  oosponsored  by  30  other 
Senators.  My  colleague  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict in  Montana,  Representative  L,u  Mrr- 
CAI.V.  introduced  companion  legislation,  HM. 
33,  in  the  House.  Hearings  on  these  and 
other  bills  dealing  with  grants  to  the  States 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  began 
in  February. 

The  legislation  which  Representative  Macr- 
CALv  and  I  propose  would  authorize  appro- 
priation, in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  of  $35  for  each  school-age  child — between 
the  ages  of  5  to  17  Inclusive;  $50  per  child 
the  second  year.  975  the  third  year;  and  $100 
the  fourth  and  each  succeeding  year.  This 
authorisation  amounts  to  fl.l  bUlloo  the 
first  year.  $2.3  blllton  the  second  year,  93  A 
billion  the  third  year,  and  $4-7  bUllon  the 
fourth  year. 

That's  a  lot  of  money.  It  will  take  a  lot 
of  money  to  get  our  educational  system  Into 
the  second  half  of  the  30th  century.  The 
main  argument  I  anticipate,  one  on  which  I 
am  prepared  to  do  battle  is.  Can  the  Federal 
Government  allord  this  subsUntlal  Invest- 
ment In  educatloof 

One  of  the  acts  I  was  most  closely  associ- 
ated with  during  my  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  Senate  was  the  Employment  Act  of 
194e.  Were  the  present  administration  eo 
bold  as  to  follow  lu  mandate,  and  base  the 
economy  of  this  great  country  upon  our  po- 
tential rather  than  some  Imaginary,  sacro- 
sanct budget  estlnute.  there  would  be  no 
questloa  In  anyone's  mind  about  our  ability 
to  taks  on  an  addlUonal  expense  for  so  vital 
a  naUooal  purpose  as  ediicatloo.  However, 
even  now  reasonable  men  who  oorapare 
finances  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments will  agree  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  in  bet- 
ter financial  shape  than  many  State  and 
local  governaaenta. 

Some  persons  hold  that  State  and  local 
spending  for  schools  Is  Inherently  good,  and 
that  Federal  spending  for  schools  Is  Inher- 
ently bad.  This  fallacy  is  cultivated  by  the 
self-lnterest  groups  that  have  as  their  pri- 
mary goal  the  reduction  of  taxes.  rcganlleaB 
of  what  may  happen  to  our  school  system. 
Sooae  of  the  same  persons  regard  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  as  a  sacred  thing,  but  look 
the  other  way  when  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
some  State  and  local  governments  are  In 
much  worse  shape  financially. 

In  January  the  I7.S.  Office  of  Education 
estimated  the  classroom  shortage  at  140,600. 
only  1300  less  than  the  preceding  year.  At 
such  a  slow  rate  of  construction  the  class- 
room  shortage  will  extend  well  into  the  next 
century.  The  Office  of  Education  estimates 
the  average  cost  of  classroom  construction 
at  $40,000  each.  Thus,  it  would  take  more 
than  $5.8  billion  Just  to  take  care  of  the 
construction  backlog  at  today's  prices,  which 
can  be  expected  to  Increase. 

There  are  about  1.3  mlUlao  classroom 
teachers  in  our  public  schools.  Their  aver- 
age salary  this  year  is  $4,775.  The  secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  hae  fre- 
quently stated  that  In  his  opinion  teacher 
salaries  should  be  doubled,  llxelr  total  now 
amounts  to  about  $6.3  billion. 
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Thtis  it  is  readily  seen  that  if  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  passed  as  Introduced  and  if 
Congress  voted  the  authorized  spproprlation 
for  the  next  4  years,  the  total  appropri- 
ation of  $11.4  billion  would  be  $400  million 
lees  than  the  estimated  total  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  present  backlog  of  construction 
at  today's  prices,  and  double  the  salaries  of 
the  present.  Inadequate  number  of  teachers. 

Under  the  Murray-Metcalf  proposal  each 
State  could  use  the  money  for  either  con- 
struction or  teacher  salaries,  or  both.  The 
State  would  not  have  to  submit  for  approval 
any  State  plan.  The  State  would  advise  the 
Federal  Government  annually  how  much 
money  It  is  putting  Into  salariet!.  how  much 
Into  construction,  and  that  construction  is 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  Davis-Bacon 
prevailing  wage  provisions  of  law. 

I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
administration's  school  aid  proposal,  because 
each  hearing  before  the  Senate  or  House  sub- 
committee develops  new  unden>tandlng8  of 
its  built-in  provisions  for  Interminable  de- 
lay, excessive  bureaucracy,  and  failure  to 
achieve  intended  purpose.  Here  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  plan.  In  the  wordfi  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
when  he  appeared  before  my  suljcommlttee: 

"1.  The  Federal  Government  would  un- 
dertake to  assist  in  construction  programs 
totaling  $3  billion  over  a  i>erlod  of  6  years, 
at  the  rate  of  $600  million  a  year.  Assum- 
ing that  States  and  local  governments  take 
full  advantage  of  the  plan,  it  would  result 
in  the  construction  of  about  75,000  class- 
rooms which.  In  all  probability,  would  not 
otherwise  be  constructed. 

"3.  The  $600  million  a  year  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
public  school  enrollment.  Income  per  school- 
age  child,  and  the  effort  exerted  by  each 
State  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  relation  to  national  average 
expenditures  for  such  education. 

"3.  Each  State  would  be  invited  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Federal  Oovernment  Its  own  plan 
for  Identifying  needy  school  districts  and  for 
determining  what  would  constitute  a  rea- 
sonable tax  effort  on  the  part  of  these  dis- 
tricts. 

"Upon  receiving  such  a  plan,  the  Federal 
Government  would  declare  the  State  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  program.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  would  not  substitute  its 
own  judgment  for  the  State's  judgment  as 
to  the  best  way  of  determining  need  and 
establishing  a  measure  of  reasonable  tax  ef- 
fort. Nor  would  the  Federal  Government 
participate  in  any  way  in  the  administration 
of  these  State  plans. 

"4.  Next,  a  needy  school  district  that  was 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  for  school 
construction  but  that  could  not  finance  a 
bond  issue  for  a  new  building,  would  apply 
through  the  State  for  Federal -State  assist- 
ance In  meeting  its  debt  service  charges; 
namely,  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest. 

"6.  The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
half  of  the  debt  service  charges  on  the  total 
cost  of  the  new  building,  after  having  been 
assured  that  the  State  would  either  make 
available  half  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  or 
would  advance  half  of  the  debt  service 
charges. 

"0.  If  the  reasonable  tax  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  local  school  district  should  produce 
excees  revenues  In  any  1  year,  these  excess 
revenues  would  be  applied  to  the  debt  serv- 
ice charges  for  that  year. 

"7.  Once  the  bonds  had  been  retired,  the 
local  school  district  would  be  required  to 
maintain  its  reasonable  tax  effort  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  years  and  to  apply  any  excess 
revenues  as  partial  repayment  of  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
ernments." 

When  the  administration  bill  was  first  pro- 
posed I  characterised  it  as  the  bankers'  and 


bureaucrats'  bonanza  act  of  1959.  I  believe 
now  that  I  should  have  changed  that  around 
a  bit,  to  bureaucrats'  and  bankers'  bonanza 
act  of  1959.  The  bill  is  so  complicated  that 
It  will  be  years  before  bankers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  benefit  from  its  provisions. 

Fpr  example.  18  States  have  no  provision 
for  State  aid  for  school  construction.  Thus, 
although  they  could  accept  grants  under  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill,  they  would  have  to  pass 
legislation  and  In  some  cases  amend  their 
constitutions  to  establish  State  programs  for 
school  construction  and  thereby  become  eli- 
gible to  receive  matching  funds  under  the 
administration  proposal. 

Because  the  States  do  not  have  a  school 
construction  program  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  not  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  school  program.  In  some,  like 
my  own  State  of  Montana,  aid  Is  given  to 
maintenance  and  operation  rather  vhan  to 
building,  and  amounts  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  total  education  budget.  The  provision 
of  operation  and  maintenance  funds,  of 
course,  releases  local  money  to  be  spent  on 
construction.  The  imphcation  that  requir- 
ing these  States  to  enact  State  school  con- 
struction programs  would  constitute  an  in- 
crease in  effort  Is.  therefore,  not  necessarily 
valid. 

Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
analysis.  It  appears  that  more  than  half  the 
districts  in  seven  States  could  not  partici- 
pate In  the  complicated  administration  pro- 
gram because  these  districts  have  reached 
their  legal  Indebtedness  or  taxing  limits 
under  existing  State  laws.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  districts  in  another  17  States, 
and  at  least  some  districts  In  an  additional 
7  States  could  not  participate. 

I  think  the  most  damning  fact  about  the 
administration  school  plan  Is  that  it  was 
rigged,  admittedly,  so  as  not  to  add  anything 
to  the  budget  during  the  remaining  2  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  It  is  de- 
ferred deficit  financing,  designed  to  put  the 
cost  for  a  totally  Inadequate  program  on  the 
next  administration  and  most  assuredly  not 
designed  to  help  in  a  material  sense  in  meet- 
ing the  pressing  needs  for  more  classrooms 
and  teachers.  * 

In  his  state-of-the-Union  message  this 
year  the  President  reconunended  that  edu- 
cation should  be  studied  by  some  conunittee. 
like  the  Committee  on  Recent  Social  Trends 
which  was  appointed  In  1931  by  President 
Hoover.  This  committee  would  come  up 
with  some  national  goals. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  that 
Commission,  established  28  years  ago,  had 
recommended.  I  found  that  it  termed  as 
"indispensable"  to  progress  a  "willingness 
and  determination  to  undertake  important 
integral  changes  in  the  reorganization  of 
social  life,  including  the  economic  and  the 
political  orders,  rather  than  the  pursuance 
of  a  policy  of  drift." 

It  Is  time  to  halt  that  drift,  and  I  believe 
we  can  start  right  now.  I  don't  see  the  need 
for  yet  another  commission  which  could 
merely  conclude  that  we're  still  adrift.  The 
national  goal  should  be  the  provision  of 
safe,  suitable,  and  adeqtuite  education  for 
every  American  child. 

No  one  need  fall  to  support  Federal  aid 
toe  education  because  he  believes  the  con- 
cept is  new.  To  cite  but  one  precedent, 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785  was  en- 
acted under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
3  years  before  our  Federal  Constitution  was 
ratified.  In  this  ordinance,  our  Founding 
Fathers  set  aside  the  16th  section  of  land  In 
every  township  in  the  new  Territories  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  16th  section  were  the  original 
nest  egg  that  established  the  public  schools 
in  Montana  and  In  many  other  States. 

For  the  first  few  decades  in  the  tilstory  of 
Montana  theee  funds  provided  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  monetary  support  for  pub- 
lic schools.    Even  today  the  proceeds  from 


school  lands  amount  to  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  operating  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic schools  in  Montana.  The  same  is  true  for 
many  other  States. 

Federal  financial  support  for  education  is 
not  new.  Indeed,  it  is  older  than  our  Re- 
public. The  legislation  I  have  proposed 
would  not  launch  the  Nation  on  a  new  ar.d 
adventuresome  program:  it  would  merely 
build  intelligently  on  the  foundation  laid 
down  long  ago  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 


MEASURES    IN    CONGRESS   TO    RE- 
LIEVE  UNEMPLOYMENT   NOW 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  been  gratified  by  the  data  released 
last  Wednesday  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  showing  that  unemployment 
decreased  by  387,000  during  the  month 
of  March  and  that  1.106,000  more  peo- 
ple now  hold  jobs  than  did  in  February. 
Yet,  although  these  figures  may  give  us 
grounds  for  some  satisfaction,  they  do 
not  remove  the  reasons  for  concern: 
The  situation  represented  by  the  4,362,- 
000  unemployed — and  their  6  million 
dependents — is  still  the  most  serious 
since  before  World  War  n.  except  for  the 
worst  months  of  the  recession  in  1958. 
And  1,500,000  of  the  unemployed  have 
been  out  of  work  for  15  weelcs  or  longer, 
an  Indication  that  many  are  not  sharing 
in  the  general  uptm-n  of  oiu*  economy 
which  has  brought  the  GNP  to  an  all 
time  high  of  $465  billion  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1959. 

New  Yotk  State  is  having  special  prob- 
lems in  this  regard.  Wliile  the  nation- 
wide rate  of  insured  unemployment 
dropped  from  5.7  to  5  percent  between 
February  21  and  March  21.  New  York 
State's  rate  decreased  from  6.2  to  only 
5.8  percent.  In  January  New  York  State 
had  6  major  and  14  minor  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus.  By  March  an- 
other minor  area  had  been  added— 
Plattsburgh — to  bring  the  total  to  21 
major  and  minor  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus.  The  Buffalo  area,  for  ex- 
ample, is  facing  a  most  serious  problem, 
with  unonployment  exceeding  12  to  13 
percent. 

Thus,  a  disturbingly  large  segment  of 
our  population  is  not  partaking  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation.  It  is  our  duty 
to  help  them  obtain  their  rightful  share. 
It  is  also  a  practical  necessity,  if  the 
health  of  our  econcMny  is  not  to  be 
sapped  and  we  are  not  to  lose  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Last  Wednesday,  many  of  us,  including 
myself,  joined  the  majority  leader  in  his 
bill  to  establish  a  commission  on  unem- 
ployment problems.  This  is  a  most 
worthwhile  proposal.  E^ven  with  the 
speediest  consideration,  however,  it  will 
probably  take  more  than  the  allotted  60 
days  for  this  group's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  be  implemented. 

But  measi||ss  are  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress which  can  tiiemselves  cut  imem- 
ployment  by  anywhere  from  20  percent 
or  more  and  ease  the  plight  of  the  un- 
employed. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  this  Congress  to 
act  upon  the  measures  now  before  us. 
This  responsibility  should  be  discharged 
promptly  and  effectively.  I  commend 
the  Senate  for  having  acted  on  three  of 
these  measures  and  urge  the  Democratic 
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majority  In  the  other  bodr  to  simi- 
larly proceed  forthwltta.  These  measures 
j  II  include; 

First.  The  housing  bill,  now  In  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body.  A  high  rate 
of  private  residential  construction  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
our  economic  recovery.  We  must  not 
permit  a  letdown  in  this  key  sector  of 
our  economy.  Rather,  we  must  provide 
for  its  further  expansion.  The  more 
than  12  million  families — 3  million  of 
them  in  the  middle-income  bracket — 
living  in  substandard  housing  require  it. 
And  the  unemployed,  800,000  to  a  million 
of  whom  it  is  estimated  by  the  building 
trades  and  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  be  directly  and  indirectly 
reemployed  in  the  course  of  only  a 
25-percent  increase  in  residential  con- 
struction, require  it. 

Second.  An  adequate  depressed-areas 
bill,  stripped  of  its  raiding  provisions, 
so  that  sections  of  this  country  which 
require  an  economic  boost  will  be  able 
to  obtain  new  industries  without  depriv- 
ing the  original  hosts. 

Third.  The  Federal  aid-to-airports  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses  and  is  now  await- 
ing adjustment  between  them.  This  bill 
has  the  capability  of  reemploying  many 
thousands  of  unemployed. 

Fourth.  A  bill  setting  Federal  minl- 
miun  standards  for  vmemployment  com- 
pensation. Hearings  are  now  being  held 
on  that  subject  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Positive  action 
will  soon  be  required  in  the  Senate  so 
that  an  adequate  program  may  be  set 
in  motion  before  the  inadequate  exten- 
sion of  the  present  program  runs  out  on 
June  30.  The  present  extension  helps 
mainly  those  who  are  chronically  un- 
employed. These  are  the  very  c>eople 
who  primarily  need  the  aid  of  a  posi- 
tive program  in  depressed  areas,  airport 
construction,  and  the  housing  field. 
Those  who  are  intermittently  sharing  in 
prosperity  and  are  periodically  unem- 
ployed are  the  ones  who  can  be  helped 
most  by  more  standardized  unemploy- 
ment compensation  designed  to  tide  them 
over  imtil  they  enter  the  main  stream 
of  recovery.  The  Senate  failed  to  im- 
prove the  stopgap  measure  by  insisting 
on  the  McCarthy- Javlts  amendment;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  arguments  on  that 
point,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  Senate  wants  to  do  more. 

It  is  by  acting  upOn  these  programs 
which  are  now  before  us  that  the  ma- 
jority can  expeditiously  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  relief  of  our  dis- 
tressed citizens  who  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

To  have  a  majority  is  to  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
majority  in  the  other  body,  as  in  this 
body,  will  discharge  this  responsibility  to 
the  people  generally,  and  especially  to 
the  unemployed. 


DEFINITION  OP  "DEPENDENT 
CHILD-  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times,  published  on  April 


1,  written  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  oftea 
called  the  father  of  social  security. 

On  March  16,  I  Introduced  8.  1403, 
which  would  add  to  the  definition  of  "de- 
pendent child"  under  the  Social  Security 
Act — a  needy  child  under  18  deprived  of 
parental  support  'by  the  reason  of  death, 
continued  absence  from  the  home,  or 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a  par- 
ent"— the  word   "unemployment." 

As  the  law  now  stands,  it  actually  of- 
fers an  inducement  for  desertion,  since 
the  family  whose  father  has  deserted  is 
eligible  for  aid,  while  the  family  whose 
father's  unemployment  benefits  have 
expired  is  not. 

Every  week  more  and  more  unem- 
ployed workers  are  exhausting  their  un- 
employment benefits.  Now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  take  action  to  rectify  what  is 
undoubtedly  an  unintentional — but  seri- 
ous— flaw  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rbcoid, 
as  follows : 
To  Improve  Welfare  Laws:  Present  Federal 

Provisions  Held  Inadequate  to  Recession 

Nebm 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter,  pro- 
fessor of  public  welfare  at  the  Unlrerslty 
of  Michigan,  served  as  director  of  research 
and  sutlstics  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  Is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance  es- 
tablished by  Congress.) 
To  the  Borrom  or  The  New  York  Times  : 

The  article  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  in  your 
March  27  Issue  reports  official  Government 
figures  show  that  1.362.000  needy  persons 
in  466,000  families  In  January  were  being 
supported  by  general  relief  from  State  and 
local  welfare  Agencies.  Mr.  Dale  also  states 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  during 
the  recession  In  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ceiving aid  to  dependent  children.  In  some 
instances  the  father  may  have  had  to  desert 
his  family  to  enable  them  to  become  eligible 
for  relief. 

What  a  tragedy  It  Is  that  over  2  million 
children  are  In  needy  families  receiving 
welfare  payments  today.  And  there  are 
nearly  6  million  more  people  who  have  to 
depend  upon  welfare — a  total  of  7  mllUon 
people.  In  many  localities  thousands  of  per- 
sons In  bona  fide  need  are  denied  help  be- 
cause of  financial  limitations  and  restrictive 
requirements. 

This  distressing  situation  highlights  the 
fact  that  our  existing  social  Insurance  pro- 
grams are  not  fulfilling  their  original  ob- 
jective of  being  an  effective  first  line  of 
defense  in  meeting  need  and  preventing 
hardship  and  humiliation.  Our  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  Is  particularly  in 
need  of  Improvement  in  benefits  and  the 
elimination  of  the  interstate  competition 
which  penalizes  progressive  State  action. 

PERIAANCNT    RXrORMS 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
In  Congress  begins  consideration  on  April  7 
of  basic  changes  which  are  long  overdue  in 
the  program.  The  temporary  legislation 
of  1958  and  1959  indicates  the  need  for 
permanent  reforms  in  the  basic  Federal  un- 
employment Insurance  law. 

The  general  relief  programs  In  the  Nation 
are  in  even  worse  shape.  There  to  ao  Kd- 
eral  support  for  these  prograaos  a*  all.  Hiey 
are  a  hodegpodge  of  laattsqaaetes. 

Mr.  Dale  oorreetly  points  oat  that  In  aoine 
oonununltles  general  reUef  is  not  available 


to  a  family  with  a  member  who  can  be  oon- 
sldered  to  be  employable.  In  10  States  an 
general  reUef  must  be  borne  by  the  local 
taxpayer  without  any  State  or  Federal  help. 
There  are  many  needy  persons  who  are  now 
being  denied  relief  because  of  lack  of  funds 
in  locallUea. 

CNEMPLOTMCNT  FOtXCT 

The  Federal  Oovemment  takes  some  re- 
sponsibility for  unemployment  insurance; 
for  a  basic  floor  of  protection  in  social  secu- 
rity; for  some  aid  to  the  States  for  the  needy 
blind,  aged,  dependent  children,  and  the 
disabled.  But  it  prohibits  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  a  needy  family  when  the  father 
is  unemployed  unlees  he  deserts  his  family. 
This  is  unsound  public  policy.  The  Con- 
gress should  certainly  remedy  this  by  giving 
equal  protection  to  the  unemployed  father 
who  sticks  with  his  family. 

The  experience  with  the  recession  indi- 
cates that  the  built-in  stabilizers  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  social  security,  and 
public  welfare  were  not — and  still  are  not — 
satisfactory  to  meet  the  present  recession  or 
another  similar  one  In  the  futiire.  A  free 
enterprise  economy  must  make  more  effec- 
tive provision  than  we  now  have  for  meeting 
the  personal  hazards  which  occur  In  our 
economy. 

While  the  lessons  of  the  recession  are  still 
fresh  in  our  memory,  we  should  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  our  Federal  laws. 

WiLBtrm  J.  CoHCN. 

Ann  Akbob,  Mich..  March  28,  1959. 
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IRAQ:  CROSSROADS  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  to- 
day published  an  article  entitled  "Iraq 
a  Top  Topic  of  Concern  Here."  writt«> 
by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  a  staff  reporter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ISAQ  A  Top  Topic  op  Concesm  Rb> 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Washington  is  full  of  concern  over  the  fu- 
ture of  Iraq.  But  the  administration  has 
Uttle  information  and  Its  policy  is  to  stand 
still  and  hope. 

A  number  of  recent  events  have  added  to 
the  alarm  here  that  communism  is  taking 
over  and  that  Iraq  may  end  up  as  a  People's 
RepubUc. 

Most  alarming  was  the  Wednesday  state- 
ment by  the  Iraqi  Armjr's  Chief  of  Staff  that 
arms  are  being  passed  out  to  the  Popvilar  Re- 
sistance Forces,  something  that  the  Com- 
munists have  been  loudly  demanding.  This 
is  arming  the  mob  and  setting  up  what  is 
likely  to  be  a  Communist-controlled  force 
as  a  counter  to  the  non-Communist  regular 
armed  forces. 

Puzzling  is  the  shipment  of  several  hun- 
dred Kurds  on  a  Russian  ship  from  the  So- 
viet Union  to  Iraq.  These  people  reportedly 
have  been  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  since 
the  failure  of  a  Soviet-backed,  or  Soviet- 
inspired.  1946  effort  to  set  up  an  "independ- 
ent" Kurdistan  In  an  area  centered  in  north- 
most  Iran  and  adjacent  to  Russia  which  in- 
cludes parts  of  Iraq.  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

SCARCEST    HUMANTTAlUAIf 

'  Iran  and  Turkey  separate  Iraq  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  which  there  also  Is  a  Kurdish 
group.  Many  believe  the  Soviet  idea  of  a 
Kurdish  state  U  designed  to  bridge  that 
geograptUc  gap.  But  Moscow  has  been  sUent 
on  tta*  ■oRttstan  Idea  almost  since  the  day 
Karlm  Kassem  came  to  power 


In  Iraq.  And  the  Kurds  have  the  reputation 
of  being  pro-Kassem. 

Still,  it  is  a  reasonable  surmise  that  Mos- 
cow is  not  sending  the  Kurds  back  to  Iraq 
just  out  of  humanitarian  sentiments. 

Another  issue  is  oil.  Much  of  Iraq's  reve- 
nue comes  from  royalties  from  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Co.,  largely  owned  by  British  and 
American  concerns.  Kassem  reportedly  Is 
negotiating  a  more  favorable  break  In  the 
royalties. 

Some  observers  see  this  move  by  Kassem 
as  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Communists  from 
making  an  issue  of  oil  or  trying  to  force 
nationalization  of  the  foreign  concession. 
Kassem  also  may  be  trying  to  outdo  Gamel 
Abdel  Nasser  who  would  like  to  help  such  oil- 
rich  neighbors  as  Saudi  Arabia  Increase  their 
percentages  from  foreign  firms. 

Another  move  being  carefully  watched 
is  a  Baghdad  demand — at  least  a  newspaper 
demand,  and  all  papers  are  censored — to  go 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  with 
what  Baghdad's  Al  Akhbar  last  week  termed 
Iraq's  case  of  "aggression"  by  Na.sser's  United 
Arab  Republic.  This  is  a  charge  that  Nasser 
engineered  the  recent  unsuccessful  Mosul 
area  revolt  against  Kassem. 

SXCUSE    FOR    RXO    AID 

Some  obeervers  feel  that  If  this  were  done, 
Iraq  could  claim  indirect  aggression  by  Nas- 
ser as  an  excuse  for  asking  military  aid  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  precedent,  so  this 
thesis  goee,  would  be  the  Elsenhower  doc- 
trine. Such  a  move,  on  such  a  precedent, 
would,  it  Is  argued,  maJu  It  impossible  for 
the  West  to  counter  such  a  move. 

In  all  this  confusion,  official  Washington 
tends  to  take  comfort  In  the  Idea  that  from 
the  Kremlin's  own  self-interest  It  would  be 
foolish  to  take  over  Iraq.  To  do  so  overtly 
could  risk  a  war  with  the  West;  to  do  so  by 
an  internal  coup  would  antagonize  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world,  even  as  Nasser  is  now 
antagonised. 

This  may  be  comforting,  but  is  It  realistic? 
It  Is  true  that  Moscow  has  no  noncontiguous 
satellites  except  Albania  (and  once  there  was 
Yugoslavia  as  that  bridge).  But  it  also  la 
true  that  Iraq  would  be  a  great  prize  and 
that  the  age-old  Russian,  not  Just  Commu- 
nist, dream  has  t>een  of  expansion  to  the 
warm  water.  Persian  Gulf  on  which  Iraq 
faces.  That  much  was  part  of  Stalin's  piece 
for  a  deal  with  HlUer. 

Moscow  knows,  too,  that  the  situation  in 
neighboring  Iran  Is  shaky  and  that  Pakistan 
further  east  has  such  Internal  troubles  that 
it  Is  hardly  secure  in  the  Western  cnmp  de- 
spite alliances.  After  all,  Communist  dogma 
says  communism  is  the  way  of  the  future 
and  Is  the  Kremlin  to  pass  up  an  oppor- 
tunity if  it  arises — or  can  be  created? 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  pertinent  inquiry:  Does 
oiir  State  Department  feel  that  in  Iraq 
there  are  only  two  choices:  first,  that 
Iraq  should  be  merged  Into  the  United 
Arab  Republic;  second,  that  Iraq  should 
become  a  Communist  satellite? 

To  me.  it  seems  clear  that  there  la  a 
third  alternative.  Iraq  can  be  kept  in- 
dependent of  Nasser  and  Khrushchev. 
I  think  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  the 
State  Department  would  enlighten  the 
American  public  as  to  what  is  being  done 
to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


HOW  TO  BALANCE  THE  BX7DOET 
Mr.   CLARK.    Mr.   President,   a  few 
days  ago  the  diotingulshed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  ConnecUcut  [Mr.  Bush]  had 
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occasion  to  place  in  the  Record,  with 
complimentary  remarks,  some  articles 
which  were  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  have  advised  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Coimecticut  that  I  would  com- 
ment on  his  remarks  today,  in  order  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  present, 
if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  Among  the  com- 
ments in  the  insertions  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  the  statement: 

What  Ike  needs  to  balance  the  budget  are 
higher  taxes  on  motor  fuels  and  higher 
postal  rates,  which  were  requested  In  tiie 
budget  message. 

In  my  judgment,  what  Ike  needs  to 
balance  the  budget  are  not  higher  taxes 
on  motor  fuels  and  higher  postal  rates, 
although  I  would  be  inclined  to  support 
them  if  such  proposals  were  to  come  be- 
fore this  body.  Both  these  proposed 
measures  are  regressive  and  bear  most 
heavily  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 
What,  in  my  judgement,  Ike  needs  most 
to  balance  the  budget  is  a  closing  of 
the  inequitable  tax  loopholes.  This 
would  provide  the  funds  with  which  to 
balance  the  budget  and  pay  a  substan- 
tial amount  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  I  have  heretofore  advert- 
ed to  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a  program 
for  closing  11  separate  loopholes,  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  balance  the 
budget  at  $81  billion-plus  and  still  leave 
a  substantial  surplus  to  be  applied  on  the 
national  debt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Here  Is  a  program  for  raising  the  addi- 
tional revenue  needed  to  balance  the  budget 
at  around  $81  bilUon. 

1.  Increase  the  staff  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  charged  with  enforcing  tax  laws 
and  direct  them  to  concentrate  on  the  larger 
returns. 

In  its  early  years,  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration reduced  the  personnel  of  the  enforce- 
ment section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
by  3,000  employees  and  the  results  have  t>een 
costly  to  the  Treasury.  During  the  first  6 
years  of  this  administration,  an  average  of 
26  miUlon  more  income  tax  returns  were  filed 
annually  than  during  the  last  6  years  of  the 
Truman  administration.  This  larger  number 
of  returns  averaged  $27  billion  more  per 
year  than  in  the  previous  period.  Never- 
theless, the  average  annual  amount  of  tax 
deficiencies  assessed  has  been  $320  million 
less  during  the  6  Kisenhower  years  than  dur- 
the  6  Truman  years. 

Better  administration  alone  might  well 
raise  more  money  than  closing  any  single 
loophole.  In  fact,  a  special  audit  of  36,000 
repreeentative  business  and  professional  re- 
turns, recently  published  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  indicates  that  If  auditing 
could  have  been  extended  to  6,700.000  such 
returns  for  the  same  year,  the  taxable  in- 
come of  the  taxpayers  Involved  would  have 
been  increased  by  20  percent  and  yielded 
$2.7  biUlon  additional  public  revenue.  This 
Is  a  matter  which  might  well  be  investigated 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  If  even 
half  this  amount  could  be  obtained,  the  in- 
creased revenues  would  be  $1.3  billion. 

2.  Require  withholding  and  reporting  of 
Income  taxes  on  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments at  source,  as  in  the  ease  of  wage  pay- 
ments— $600  to  $800  mUllon. 

8.  Tighten  the  rules  regarding  <leduction 
o(  buBineas  espenaea.  BspeBdltures  by  busi- 
nessmen for  which  they  reoelv*  a  large  de- 


ment of  personal  return  should  not  be  rec- 
ognized as  deductions  from  taxable  income. 
Such  abuses  appear  to  be  prevalent  in 
claimed  deductions  for  expenaea  of  wives  on 
so-called  business  trips,  transportation  to 
conventions  held  abroad,  company  cars, 
yachts,  airplanes,  lodges,  lavish  entertain- 
ment at  night  clubs  and  theaters,  and  many 
related  items.  The  cost  of  gifts  exchanged 
between  businessmen  should  not  t>e  deduct- 
ible. Consideration  should  be  given  to  limit- 
ing deductions  for  advertising  expenses  not 
related  to  the  sale  of  products — $1  billion. 

4.  Limit  the  transferabUlty  of  operating 
loss  csirryovers  in  purchases  of  corporations 
with  heavy  losses.  Tax  windfalls  should  not 
be  given  to  those  persons  who  make  a  pro- 
fession out  of  "mUking"  losing  businesses — 
$100  million. 

5.  Limit  the  amount  and  type  of  foreign 
tax  credits  permitted.  At  present,  many 
large  domestic  corporations  with  sizable  in- 
come from  foreign  sources  escape  aU  or  part 
of  U.S.  income  taxes  by  this  device — $200 
million. 

6.  Repeal  the  special  tax  credit  and  ex- 
clusion for  dividend  income  established  in 
the  1054  Tax  Code.  As  a  resrilt  of  this  ad- 
vantage given  to  unearned  Income,  a  wage 
earner  netting  $5,000  must  pay  $60  more  in 
taxes  than  a  p>erson  living  on  unearned  in- 
come of  the  same  amount — $400  million. 

7.  Reduce  the  depletion  allowance  on  oil 
and  gas  Income  from  27  Vi  percent  to  15  per- 
cent and  limit  the  total  of  such  allowances  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property — $400  to 
$600  miUion. 

8.  Revise  the  rules  regarding  capital  gains 
and  losses  to  eliminate  capital  gains  treat- 
ment of  net  gains  from  sale  or  exchange  of 
depreciable  property  ueed  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness and  peripheral  items — $800  million. 

9.  Treat  the  termination  of  an  Interest 
in  a  life  estate  as  a  taxable  transfer — $500 
miUion. 

10.  Combine  estate  and  gift  taxes  in  an 
integrated  transfer  tax  structure — $500  mil- 
Uon. 

11.  Reduce  the  tax  advantage  given  to 
upper  Income  married  couples  and  heads  of 
households  by  the  income-splitting  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — $1 
billion. 

The  suggested  changes  In  the  tax  laws 
and  In  their  administration  would  increase 
the  public  revenues  by  an  estimated  $7  bil- 
lion per  year,  or  almost  twice  the  amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  increased  expenditures 
suggested  earlier.  They  would  impose  no 
unfair  burdens:  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
equalize  tax  burdens  which  are  now  in- 
equitably disturbed.  While  mildly  pro- 
gressive, rather  than  regressive  In  nature, 
they  would  not  deter  initiative  which  would 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  expanding  the  econ- 
omy. In  a  word,  they  would  redress  in- 
ju.stices  while  at  the  same  time  yielding 
needed  Federal  revenue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  dealing  with  this  subject,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
entitled  "Tax  Chiselers:  Their  Numbers 
Grow  as  Federal  Levies  Remain  High, 
Other  Rates  Rise."  The  article  waa 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  CHissLxas :  Thub  Nttmbsis  Obow  as  Fed- 
■aAL  Lsnxs  Remain  Hioh.  Otroi  Ratxs 
Risa — As  PiUNG  Dat  Niaas,  Two  or  Pnra 
Admit  Trbt  Hide  Xkooms.  Boost  Dbdvc- 
TioNS — IRS  Tanes  a  COTrMTsaaTTSCK 
Orowlng  numbers  of  Ammioans.  angered 

by  high  Fedwal  Inoome  tax  rates  and  rising 

Btate  and  local  levlM,  are  turning  into  tax 

cheats. 
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with  the  Federal  tax  deadline  Just  a  week 
away.  Wall  Street  Journal  reporters  Inter- 
viewed tax  lawyers,  accountants,  and  a  lot 
^  of    ordinary    taxpayers    In    16    major   cities 

around  the  United  States.  The  findings  in- 
dicate not  only  that  the  number  of  tax 
chiselers  is  growing  but  also  that  evaders 
make  up  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion— considerably  bigger  than  the  1 -per- 
cent estimate  offered  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Among  the  ordinary  taxpayers,  two  of  each 
five,  after  first  carefully  getting  assurance 
of  anonymity,  admitted  they  cheat  on  their 
taxes.  They  were  not  i>eople  who  merely 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  every  legal 
loophole  in  the  tax  laws,  or  who  gave  them- 
selves the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  it  came 
to  figuring  how  many  deductions  they  could 
take.  They  were  people  who  knew  what 
they  owed  Uncle  Sam,  and  then  short- 
changed b::m.  And  while  the  survey  made 
no  pretense  at  being  scientific,  it  did  offer 
some  idea  as  to  the  way  many  a  citizen 
has  come  to  regard  his  tax  obligations. 

In  Boston,  a  30-year-old  electrician  says, 
with  a  grin,  "I  dodge  my  taxes  whenever  I 
can.  It's  kind  of  like  a  sport  to  see  if  you 
can't  make  a  buck  here  and  there." 

In  Detroit,  a  young  businessman,  who  says 
he  "plays  the  stock  market,"  comments  that 
he  isn't  "finicky"  about  complying  with  the 
"fine  points"  of  the  tax  laws — he  skips  re- 
porting his  capital  gains,  for  example,  and 
Ignores  "some  other  formalities." 

A  well-dressed  middle-aged  man,  waiting 
for  a  bus  in  Philadelphia's  terminal,  snaps. 
Sure  I  cheat.  It's  not  my  obligation  to  pay 
every  nickel. 

And  in  San  Francisco,  a  b\irly  bartender 
sunning  himself  in  verdant  Union  Squsire 
asks,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  Lots  of  times 
I'll  put  something  on  the  cuff  for  a  cus- 
tomer when  I  know  I'll  never  get  it  back. 
So  maybe  I  claim  a  920  donation  to  the 
Community  Chest  when  I  only  gave  $5. 
And  tips  In  my  Joint — if  I  get  $5  a  week  I'm 
lucky.  I  don't  list  a  dime  that  Isn't  part 
of  my  salary,  and  nobody's  questioned  me 

NO  woxazt 

Officially,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
says  tax  evasion  Is  not  increasing.  The 
Service  estimates  that  only  1  percent  of  the 
60  million  people  who  file  Federal  Income 
tax  returns  deliberately  make  out  false  re- 
ports. Asked  recently  what  he  thought  was 
the  {vesent  extent  of  tax  evasion.  Commis- 
sioner Dana  Latham  replied,  "We  do  not 
believe  it  is  any  worse  today  than  it  has 
been  in  the  last  10  years." 

But  privately  other  IRS  officials  concede 
evasion  is  a  growing  problem.  They  note 
that  in  the  last  few  years  it  has  become 
more  profitable  to  avoid  paying  Uncle  Sam 
his  due.  When  the  tax  rates  were  low,  there 
wasn't  much  to  be  gained,  comments  one 
aide.  But  there's  no  doubt  that  the  higher 
tax  rates  have  made  it  a  more  attractive 
risk  to  some  people. 

Many  non-Government  tax  experts  also 
think  evasion  is  growing.  M.  L.  Rachlin,  a 
New  York  City  certified  public  accountant, 
and  a  specialist  In  tax  matters,  says  there 
has  been  a  marked  Increase  in  tax  evasion 
recently.  Adds  a  Portland,  Oreg.,  attorney: 
I'm  handling  nearly  twice  as  many  tax  suit 
cases  now  as  compared  to  6  years  ago.  Ob- 
serves a  Jacksonville  tax  lawyer:  There's  been 
a  definite  lowering  of  moral  standards  as  far 
as  paying  taxes  goes. 

Although  IRS  figures  Indicate  that  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  tax  evasion 
cases  last  year.  Commissioner  Latham  says 
the  statistics  don't  give  the  true  picture. 
In  calendar  1958,  1.635  cases  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Justice  Department  by  the 
IRS  for  prosecution,  down  from  2,062  • 
year  earlier.  Of  the  1,635  cases,  074  in- 
dividuals were  convictsd,  a  drop  from  1,276 
in  1957.     Back  taxes  and  penalities  recom- 


mended   amounted   to   $146   million   down 
from  $167  mlUion  in  1967. 

PICKINa  OUT  Hf  POKTAMT  CASES 

But  Mr.  Latham  explains  that  the  statist!- 
eal  decline  came  about  because  the  Service 
now  is  putting  emphasis  on  picking  out  im- 
portant cases  from  the  standpoint  of  reve- 
nue involved  and  deterrent  effect  on  other 
potential  cases.  One  aid  sums  up  the  pro- 
gram this  way:  If  the  word  gets  around  that 
we're  looking  at  a  particular  group  of  re- 
turns— and  believe  me,  it  gets  around — then 
that  helps  scare  off  any  others  who  had  an 
idea  they  might  do  some  evading.  Says 
another  revenue  agent:  When  a  prominent 
doctor  is  prosecuted  on  charges  of  tax  eva- 
sion, it's  amazing  how  his  colleagues  show 
terrific  rises  in  income  the  following  year. 

Tax  evasion  schemes  take  a  variety  of 
forms.  One  of  the  simplest  merely  In- 
volves boosting  by  a  few  dollars  the  amounts 
claimed  as  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions. State  and  local  taxes,  medical 
payments,  or  other  outlays.  More  venture- 
some taxpayers  m.'ty  claim  fictitious  de- 
pendents; a  Phlladelphlan  once  listed  Pon- 
cho and  Sanchez,  two  Mexican  burros,  as 
members  of  his  family.  Still  other  schemes 
are  far  more  elaborate;  some  individuals, 
for  example,  may  claim  business  losses  from 
nonexistent  companies. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  ways 
taxpayers  seek  to  defraud,"  says  H.  Allen 
Long,  Chicago  district  director  of  the  IRS. 
B.  Frank  White,  IRS  district  conunlssloner 
in  Dallas  adds:  "I'ni  sure  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple stay  up  nights  thinking  up  new  ways  to 
beat  their  taxes." 

Although  IRS  officials  wont  say  what 
particular  category  of  the  taxpaylng  public 
causes  them  the  most  trouble,  one  official 
notes  that  "anywhere  you  have  anyone  han- 
dling a  largely  cash  business,  where  he 
doesn't  have  to  make  a  detailed  accounting 
to  anyone  else,  the  temptation  for  tax 
evasion  is  greater."  And  he  tulds:  "That 
way.  it's  Just  between  him  and  the  Oov- 
ernment,  without  a  lot  of  other  people  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder."  Mr.  Long  of  the 
Chicago  IRS  office  observes  that  "the  most 
frequent  instances  of  fraud  appear  in  the 
case  of  owners  of  moderately  sized  busi- 
nesses and  in  the  case  of  professional 
people." 

Taking  pajrments  in  cash  and  then  not 
reporting  them,  and  deducting  personal  ex- 
penses as  business  costs,  seem  to  be  the 
specialties  of  some  professional  men  and 
the  small  bxislnessinan.  tax  experts  say. 
Washington  IRS  officials  cite  the  case 
of  the  doctor  who  dldnt  think  he  should 
be  taxed  on  the  night  calls  he  had  to  make. 
He  was  sentenced  to  8  months  in  prison  for 
understating  his  Income  over  a  4-year  period 
by  $80,000.  A  Boston  undertaker  under- 
stated the  number  of  fvmerals  his  estab- 
lishment handled,  claiming  an  annual  profit 
of  only  $6,000  to  $6,000.  But  by  culling 
newspaper  files  the  IRS  found  he  had 
about  twice  as  many  f\inerals  as  he  said, 
with  an  annual  profit  closer  to  $20,000  a 
year. 

A  taxpayer  doesn't  have  to  get  paid  in 
cash  to  cheat,  notes  New  York's  Mr.  Rachlin. 
When  paid  by  check  he  simply  steps  into  the 
nearest  check -cashing  agency  or  corner 
luncheonette  and  converts  the  check  into 
cash,  then  records  just  the  portion  of  the 
payment  on  which  he  feels  like  paying  taxes. 
And  only  this  portion,  instead  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  check,  will  appear  on  his  own 
bank  records.  The  check-cashing  technique 
has  reached  such  proportions  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Rachlin  says,  that  IRS  agents  now 
regularly  call  on  places  that  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  cashing  checks  for  a  fee  and  note 
the  frequent  users  of  the  service  Then  they 
examine  thoee  individuals'  retiims  to  see  if 
the  payments  have  been  reported. 

Banks  are  "used  less  frequently,  says  Mr. 
Rachlin.  because  those  institutions  get  sus- 


picious If  an  Individual  regularly  requests 
cash  rather  than  depositing  his  checks. 

A  BIO  DEDUCTION 

T.  a.  Williams,  Portland.  Oreg.,  accountant, 
reports  a  variation  of  this  practice.  "An  ac- 
count of  mine  tried  to  claim  a  big  deduction 
for  medical  expenses."  he  relates.  "He  had 
for  proof  of  the  expense  a  stack  of  canceled 
checks  from  a  drug  store.  I  found  he  was 
cashing  personal  checks  at  the  driig  store, 
then  claiming  a  medical  expense  deduction 
for  drugs." 

Another  evasion  stratagem  is  the  country 
club  membership.  It  works  this  way:  A 
foursome  bets  on  a  golf  game  and  at  the 
final  hole  the  losers  fork  over,  say,  $20  to  the 
winner.  The  latter  says.  "Fellows,  well  Just 
drink  this  up."  The  party  has  $20  of  drinks, 
but  instead  of  paying  cash  for  the  refresh- 
ments, the  winner  keeps  the  money  and  signs 
a  check.  When  it  comes  time  to  flgxu'e  his 
Income  tax,  he  has  the  club  bill,  which  he 
claims  as  a  business  entertainment  deduc- 
tion; meanwhile,  he's  had  the  t>ene&t  of  $20 
of  unreported  Income. 

"This  is  small  if  only  done  once."  says  a 
Jacksonville  tax  lawyer,  "but  It  mounts  up 
over  the  period  of  a  year."  The  same  system 
is  used  at  luncheon  clubs  by  "check  grab- 
bers," who  sign  the  check,  then  collect  cash 
from  each  diner  in  the  party. 

Harry  Graham  Baiter,  Los  Angeles  tax  at- 
torney who  is  author  of  Fraud  Under  Federal 
Tax  Law,  a  legal  tome  he  calls  a  "practition- 
er's book,"  cites  a  growing  "off-the-maln- 
course  pattern  of  evasion— credit  cards." 

KUNNINC  HOC  WIU> 

"Taxpayers  are  running  hog  wild  with 
credit  cards."  claims  Mr.  Baiter,  "figuring 
they  don't  have  to  differentiate  between  legi- 
timate business  expenses  that  they  charge 
and  personal  expenses.  Credit  cards  "invite 
tax  frauds  by  making  it  easy  to  do  it,  and 
they're  going  to  make  a  crook  out  of  every 
taxpayer."  Mr.  Baiter  predicts  that  "failure 
to  segregate  credit  card  charges  that  are  de- 
ductible from  those  that  arent"  will  be  "the 
next  big  area  of  tax  evasion  prosecution  by 
Government  men." 

Although  individuals'  tax  cheating  Is  a 
constant  problem.  IRS  officials  say  an  even 
greater  source  of  trouble  is  the  shady  tax 
adviser.  Tax  officials  tkgMXt  the  "alder  and 
abetter."  as  they  refer  to  the  unscrupuloxis 
tax  expert,  causes  more  work  because  be 
knows  how  to  hide  evasion  and.  although 
he  does  it  in  relatively  small  amounts,  he 
does  it  for  hundreds  of  people. 

Washington  officials  cite  this  example:  A 
disbarred  attorney  set  himself  up  as  a  tax 
consultant  and  quickly  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  who  could  assure  a  big  tax 
refund.  Obviously,  officials  note,  it  wasnt 
likely  that  all  of  his  clients  were  blameless 
because  the  distortions  of  income  and  ex- 
pense data  submitted  to  him  should  have 
been  clear  in  many  cases.  In  fact,  he  was 
tripped  up  when  one  client  got  a  refund  so 
large  that  It  surprised  him.  Suspecting  an 
error,  he  tvuTied  the  check  over  to  the  con- 
sultant to  adjust  with  the  IRS — but  the 
consiUtant  appropriated  the  check.  The 
taxpayer  brought  suit  for  embezzlement,  and 
the  IRS  moved  in  on  the  consultant.  It  had 
to  ferret  out  hundreds  of  tax  returns,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  found  sizable  amounts  In 
additional  taxes  due  the  Government.  The 
additional  taxes  and  penalties  ran  to  more 
than  $1  million. 

INCOMB  TAX   BUTKKS 

Certain  tax  advisers  in  the  Southwest  are 
doing  a  growing  business  as  the  result  of  a 
practice  of  which  IRS  personnel  take  a  dim 
view.  Called  "Income  tax  buyers,"  by  their 
customers,  these  operators  fill  out  the  tax 
forms,  then  write  the  client  a  check  on  the 
spot  for  his  refund— less  a  fee.  usually  10 
percent  of  the  refund.  The  tax  adviser  geU 
a  power  of  att(»-ney  so  the  refxmd  check  can 
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be  mailed  directly  to  him.  allowing  him  to 
cash  it  and  pocket  the  profit. 

"It's  bad,"  comments  IRS  District  Com- 
missioner White,  "because  scmetlmes  the 
guy  who  Is  running  this  sort  of  schemes  gets 
a  little  illegal  in  his  enthusiasm  for  cus- 
tomers." The  bigger  the  refund  the  client 
geU.  of  course,  the  blgg^  the  fee  for  the  tax 
consultant. 

Why  do  people  cheat  on  their  taxes? 

Klost  of  the  people  who  admit  they  dont 
p-iy  all  the  taxes  they  owe  try  to  w-ap  their 
actions  in  a  cloak  of  moral  righteousness, 
claiming  they  are  opposed  to  Government 
spending  programs,  disgvuted  nt  corruption 
and  waste  in  Government,  or  simply  object 
to  taxes  "on  principle."  Only  a  handful  say 
the  reason  they  dont  pay  is  that  when  it 
comes  time  to  file  their  rettirns  they  Just 
dont  have  the  money. 

An  attractive  blonde  secretary,  sunning 
herself  at  Manhatten  Beach.  Calif.,  admits 
she  didn't  report  Income  from  a  2-week  Job 
she  held  "because  it  would  hav"?  put  me  in  a 
higher  income  bracket."  and  t.dds  casually. 
"I've  never  paid  State  taxes,  be4:auee  I  object 
to  them."  Snaps  a  Boston  securities  sales- 
man: "I  think  you  should  beat  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  every  nickel  you  can.  I'm  con- 
vinced one-fourth  of  all  tax  money  is 
swindled,  wasted,  or  unnecessary."  And  he 
adds.  "Of  course,  if  I  was  convinced  the 
money  would  be  used  well.  Id  pay  every 
cent,  but  I  don't  believe  in  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  run." 

"The  Government  doesn't  seem  to  worry 
about  spending  my  money  recklessly,  so  why 
should  I  have  a  bad  conscience  about  adding 
a  few  rounds  of  drinks  to  my  expense  account 
that  dldnt  have  anything  to  do  with  busi- 
ness." asks  a  Portland.  Oreg..  insurance 
executive. 

Taxpayers  also  express  Indlftnatlon  over 
the  "favored"  treatment  the  Government  al- 
legedly gives  some  big  tax  evaders.  Says  a 
Detroit  attorney:  "The  practice  of  settle- 
ments with  'big  names'  in  a  criminal  inves- 
tigation is  wholly  unwarranted.  The  fact 
that  he  can't  earn  enough  money  to  fwy 
the  Government  what  he  owes  it  does  not 
Justify  a  compromise  agreement — he  ought 
to  be  thrown  in  Jail."  Adds  a  night  club 
waiter,  standing  in  line  at  the  St.  Louis 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ofBce  to  get  some 
tax  advice:  "Sure  I  hold  out  on  reporting 
some  of  my  tips.  But  look  at  all  the  big 
shots  gypping  the  Government.  When  they 
pay  up  what  they  owe.  I  will." 

A  number  of  people  complain  that  the 
tax  forms  and  tax  law  thems^>lves  are  to 
blame  for  some  of  the  cheating:  that  takes 
place.  "I  can  be  evading  paying  a  lot  of  my 
taxes  and  not  even  know  it."  complains  a 
confused  Portland  receptionist.  "The  forms 
are  so  confusing  and  complicated  that  I 
usually  end  up  putting  down  what  looks 
good  and  what  adds  up.  whether  It  Is  correct 
or  not."  And  the  St.  Louis  banker  says  he 
meets  "thousands  of  people  who  cant  un- 
derstand the  tax  forms.  Tbey'd  rather  take 
a  chance  on  not  getting  caught  than  to  fill 
out  one  of  those  forms." 

Some  individuals  In  the  middle  and  upper 
income  brackets  cheerfully  admit  they  play 
a  little  game  with  the  tax  collector.  They 
know  that  their  tax  returns  are  likely  to  be 
checked,  and  that  the  tax  collector  well  may 
question  some  of  the  deductions  they  have 
claimed.  So  they  purposely  overstate  their 
deductions.  If  Revenue  Service  calls  them  in 
for  an  interview,  they  figure  they'll  be  able 
to  compromise,  settling  on  a  figure  that  will 
be  close  to  the  correct  total. 

HICRn    TAXES,    ICOaC    EVASION 

f.I.iny  of  the  tax  experts  think  that  as  tax 
rates  climb,  so  does  the  number  of  tax  evad- 
ers, and  that  the  best  way  to  reduce  the 
number  of  evaders  would  be  to  slash  taxes. 
New  York  accountant  Rachlin  comments: 
"It's  much  the  same  story  now  as  it  was  dur- 
ing   the   war.      When    rates    are    high,    the 


temptation  ts  great  to  shortchange  Uncle 
Sam.  Taxpayers  in  the  50  percent  bracket 
or  higher  start  getting  a  feeling  of  anger 
that  their  silent  partner  is  pulling  down 
more  than  they  are  and  they  start  looking 
for  ways  to  lighten  the  load.  First  they  take 
the  legal  steps  of  tax  avoidance.  But  many 
find  this  doesn't  give  them  enough  relief. 
From  there,  depending  on  the  character  and 
moral  fiber  of  the  individual,  it's  ustially  a 
short  leap  to  outright  evasion." 

"Higher  taxes  and  the  infiated  dollar  are 
two  of  the  main  reasons  for  more  people  at- 
tempting to  evade  paying  all  of  their  taxes," 
says  Mr.  Williams,  the  Portland  accountant 
who  is  professor  of  accounting  at  Lewis  and 
Clark  College  there.  *Xet  the  Government 
cut  taxes  50  percent  and  see  what  will  hap- 
pen to  efforts  to  evade  taxes."  suggests  a 
Boston  tax  lawyer. 

Aside  from  cutting  taxes,  a  number  of  tax 
experts  recommend  that  the  Government  re- 
instate its  "voluntary  disclostire  policy." 
which  was  in  effect  from  1934  through  1952. 
Under  this  policy  tax  cheats  could  make  a 
full  disclosure  of  their  fraud,  pay  all  back 
taxes,  together  with  interest  and  penalties, 
without  prosecution.  The  Treasury  dropped 
the  policy  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  law 
enforcement  officials  who  argued  that  it  pre- 
vented them  from  Jailing  racketeers  who 
couldnt  be  nailed  otherwise. 

Says  Mr.  Baiter,  of  Los  Angeles:  "A  rein- 
statement of  the  voluntary  disclosure  policy 
would  triple  the  amount  of  money  the  Gov- 
ernment recovers  from  tax  evaders." 

MOaS     PUBLICITT 

Private  tax  men  also  say  they  believe  that 
Increased  publicity  of  Indictments  and  con- 
victions of  tax  evaders  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  number  of  evaders. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  officials  wont 
say  specifically  what  their  plans  are  for  au- 
diting 1958  Income  tax  returns,  but  claim 
that  one-sixth  of  the  expected  60  million  in- 
dividual returns  will  be  closely  examined, 
and  in  some  brackets  and  some  categories 
nine-tenths  of  the  returns  will  get  a  full 
check. 

Commissioner  Latham  recently  told  Con- 
gress, "We  propose,  within  the  limits  of  our 
budget,  to  step  up  the  number  of  returns 
that  are  audited  each  year.  The  public 
should  realize  that  we  have  no  set  pattern 
on  the  returns  we  do  audit.  We  are  seeking 
better  techniques  to  audit  the  returns  which 
would  yield  the  most  revenue.  We  have  a 
trlal-and-error  method  and  change  each 
year.  But  we  want  to  make  in  a  reasonable 
cycle  a  complete  audit  of  everybody's  return 
who  would  appear  to  even  possibly  have  any 
substantial  revenue  so  that  no  taxpayer  can 
ever  feel  he  is  secure  from  an  audit." 

Here  is  a  general  picture  of  the  way  the 
audit  machinery  works: 

Returns  selected  for  investigation  may  be 
identified  by  type  of  return,  tyj>e  of  busi- 
ness, or  occupation,  or  by  size  of  income. 
Certain  types  of  returns  get  special  atten- 
tion; these  may  be  personal  or  btisiness  re- 
turns reporting  adjusted  gross  income  above 
certain  designated  levels.  Further  selection 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sucli  factors  as 
substantial  income  reported  from  sotut;es 
not  subject  to  withholding,  or  businesses 
which  deal  largely  in  cash,  or  returns  pre- 
senting unusual  dependency  exemption 
claims  or  very  large  deductions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  audit  staff  may  branch  out  from 
this  in  a  varying  pattern,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  doctors  this  year,  and  to  lawyera 
next  year. 

But  in  general,  a  tax  sleuth  says,  "We  go 
where  the  money  is."  Even  though  a  tax- 
payer might  have  elaborate  means  for  hid- 
ing evasion,  "money  leaves  tracks."  adds  an- 
other. 

Another  source  of  Information:  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  although  it  doesn't 
advertise  it.  has  a  fund  for  tipsters.  If  a 
person  tips  off  the  Service  to  an  evader,  he 


can  collect,  upon  application,  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  additional  tax  money  collected 
by  the  Government.  (The  tipster's  wind- 
fall is  taxable,  incidentally.)  The  Service's 
appropriation  for  this  fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  is  $600,000,  up  from 
$493,000  last  fiscal  year.  But  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  doesnt  boast  about  the 
fund;  It  doesnt  want  to  appear  to  be  co'urt- 
ing  stoolpigeons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  the  Senate  will 
shortly  have  an  oppcntunlty  to  reach 
these  tax  chiselers,  because  there  will 
come  before  this  body  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Treasury  Department;  and  I 
think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
in  considering  that  bill,  we  make  sure 
that  there  is  provided  an  adequate  sum 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  internal  rev- 
enue laws,  to  the  end  that  corporate  and 
individual  income  tax  returns  may  be 
adequately  audited  and  that  each  tax- 
payer may  be  required  to  pay  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  tax  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  sent  today  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
ertson], the  chairman  of  the  Treasury- 
Post  OfiBce  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  letter  is 
signed  by  12  Senators,  and  invito  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  to  this 
subject. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  closing  these 
loopholes.  If  they  are  closed,  I  lielieve 
the  Treasury  will  net — and  this  is  esti- 
mated conservatively — an  additional  $1 
billion  of  revenue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  A.  Wm-is  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   Treasury-Post 
Office  Departments  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  cutting  $2.5  mU- 
llon  from  the  $365  million  appropriations  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  during  fiscal  1960.  and 
indeed  the  aflequacy  of  the  request  itself, 
appear  to  be  open  to  serious  question. 

The  effect  of  the  House-approved  cut  would 
be  virtually  to  eliminate  the  modest  expan- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  tax  en- 
forcement proigram  which  had  been  planned. 
The  Service  would  be  unable  to  hire  any  of 
the  100  new  revenue  agents  whose  employ- 
ment has  been  recommended,  only  35  of  the 
204  new  office  auditors.  35  of  the  50  new  office 
coUectors.  and  26  of  the  35  new  auditors' 
clerks.  In  addition.  13  percent  less  tempo- 
rary help  than  asked  for  would  be  obtainable. 

Conunlssloner  Latham  has  estimated  that 
even  during  the  firat  year  in  which  a  new 
revenue  enforcement  official  Is  on  the  Job 
he  can  be  expected  to  coUect  $9  of  otherwise 
uncoUected  revenue  for  every  $1  spent  to 
employ  him,  and  that  afto'  that  the  ratio 
Is  estimated  to  be  about  13  to  1.  (Hearings. 
House  Subcommittee  on  Treasury-Post  Office 
Departments,  1959,  p.  456.)  Other  Treasury 
officials  have  estimated  that  the  ratio  Is  as 
high  as  20  to  1.  (Hearings,  p.  30).  The 
grave  loss  of  potential  public  revenues  in 
fiscal  1960  which  would  result  from  approval 
of  the  $2.5  mUUon  cut  can  be  readily  appre- 
ciated. 

More  serious  questions  can  be  raised  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  President's  initial  re- 
quest for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  enforcement  personnel 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  SCTvice  by  an  annual 
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average  of  3,000  emplojeea  from  the  number 
similarly  employed  In  the  last  year  of  the 
TTiunan  administration.  In  fact.  In  1958, 
there  were  3,852  fewer  persons  so  employed 
than  In  1952.  The  attached  statistics  show 
how  costly  this  "econ<»ny"  has  been  to  the 
Treasury. 

During  the  first  6  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration, an  average  of  25  million  more  tax 
returns  were  filed  with  Internal  Revenue 
Service  than  during  the  last  6  years  of  the 
prior  administration,  and  Internal  revenue 
collections  averaged  27  billion  more  than  In 
the  previous  period.  Nevertheless,  the  aver- 
age nnnual  amount  of  tax  deficiencies  as- 
sessed has  been  $320  million  less  during  the 
6  Elsenhower  years  than  during  the  6  Tru- 
man years. 

The  urgrent  need  for  additional  revenues 
In  fiscal  1960,  if  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced 
at  any  level  and  further  deficit  spending 
avoided,  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent. 
There  may  well  be  disagreement  among  us 
as  to  the  source  of  new  taxes  which  may 
have  to  be  levied  or  the  need  for  closing 
specific  tax  loopholes.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  us  that  as  many  taxpayers  as 
possible,  individual,  and  corporate,  who  are 
not  paying  required  taxes  at  present  or  pay- 
ing them  In  insufficient  amounts,  should  be 
forced  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  our  total 
tax  burden. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  $2.5  million 
which  was  cut  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  appropriation  for  fiscal  1960  by  the 
House   of   Representatives    be   restored    and 
that  consideration  be  given  to  providing  a 
substantial  Increase  in  funds  for  the  enforce- 
ment section  of  the  Service  in  addition  to 
the  sums  recommended  for  this  purpose  by 
the  administration. 
Sincerely, 
Joseph    S.    Clakk,    Whjjam    Proxmike, 
Watne     Morse,     Stuart     Stmjnoton, 

EXTGKME     McCARTHT,     FRANK     CHITRCH, 

Pat  McNamara,  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Stephen  M.  Young,  E.  L.  BarY'- 
LXTT,  Ralph  Yarborouoh,  and  3o^H 
A.  Carroll.  i 


Total 
returns  > 

Internal 
Revenue 
collec- 
tions' 

Enforce- 
ment 

person- 
nel* 

Defi- 
ciencies 
assessed  ' 

1947 

60.1 
62.6 
66.6 
64.1 
82.6 
89.3 

S39.4 
41.9 
40.3 
39.6 
51.2 
66.6 

$1, 928. 6 

1948 

1,897.0 

1949 

1,891.7 

laso 

1, 747. 6 

19S1 

1962 

"'27,'i28" 

1,856.6 
1,840.2 

Average... 

66.9 

46.3 

27,128 

1,860.0 

1»M 

1964.._ 

19S8 

93.2 
88.9 
88.7 
90.2 
93.2 
93.6 
91.3 
(+26.4) 

70.2 
70.3 
66.3 
75.0 
80.2 
80.0 
73.6 
(+27.3) 

24,627 
24,835 
24,202 
23,866 
24,001 
25,276 
24,138 
(-2,»B0) 

1,356.0 
1,441.6 
I  478  9 

19M 

1.412.8 
1,663.2 
1,684.4 

1967 

1958 

Average... 

1,539.0 
(-321.0) 

iMlUiona. 
>  Billions. 

•  Different  classification  aied,  1947-51. 
Sources:  Annual  reports  of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
same  series  of  articles  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  to  which 
I  referred  a  few  moments  ago,  was  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  by  Yale 
Brozen,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  My  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush],  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  ar- 
ticle, which  was  entitled  "Inflation's 
Real  Roots — How  Federal  Deficits  Cause 
Etollar's  Decline,  Price  Rises." 

Professor  Brozen's  thesis  Is  that  in- 
creases  in   the   money   supply,   largely 


brought  about  by  Federal  deficits,  con- 
stitute the  primary  cause  of  p>ost-World 
War  n  inflation.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
a  discredited  economic  theory  which  is 
reminiscent  of  the  ice  age.  Professor 
Brozen  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  econ- 
omists of  standing  who  cling  to  this 
ancient  folklore. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  great 
newspaper;  but  its  editorial  page  suffers 
from  shocking  economic  and  political 
lag.  It  really  ought  to  shed  its  preoccu- 
pation with  ancient  folklore,  and  move 
into  the  modem  world. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  book  entitled 
"Can  Inflation  Be  Controlled?"  written 
by  Harold  G.  Moult  on,  a  highly  respected 
conservative  economist,  and  president 
emeritus  of  the  Brookings  Institute. 
These  excerpts  summarize  Dr.  Moulton's 
refutation  of  the  quantity  theory  of 
money  on  which  Di".  Brozen  relies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Can  Inflation  Be  Controlled? 
(By  Harold  Olenn  Moulton) 

The  analysis  In  :oregoing  chapters  has 
shown  that  the  traditional  assumption  that 
the  supply  of  money  and  the  supply  of  goods 
are  Independent  of  one  another  la  Invalid. 
Rather  both  originate  in,  grow  out  of,  pro- 
ductive operations  in  a  pecuniary  economy. 
The  money  income  generated  In  the  proc- 
ess of  production — and  accruing  to  Indi- 
viduals in  the  form  of  wages,  interest,  rents, 
and  profits — is  the  money  supply  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  people.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  supply  of  spendable  money  is 
governed  by  rates  of  remuneration  for  serv- 
ices rendered  and,  fis  we  have  seen,  these 
normally  depend  upon  quite  other  factors 
than  the  supply  of  gold  or  bank  reserves  or 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Treasvuy  and 
Federal  Reserve  policies  have  always  been  In- 
effective precisely  because  they  cannot  di- 
rectly reach  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
flow  of  money  income.  They  may  indirectly 
affect  the  situation  but  only  by  positive  re- 
strictions of  credit  which  impede  productiv* 
operations  (p.  174). 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  concluding  this  appraisal  we  would  em- 
phasize that  the  quantity  theory  of  money, 
whether  expressed  in  the  iorm  of  mathemat- 


ical symbols  or  in  words,  throws  no  light 
on  the  process  by  which  prices  move  from 
lower  to  higher  levels,  or  vice  versa.  It  can- 
not indicate  whether  the  Increase  in  cur- 
rency is  a  casual  or  merely  a  permissive  fac- 
tor. It  merely  registers  a  result  (p.  218) . 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  shift  from  money  supply,  as  governed 
by  gold  stock,  subsidiary  forms  of  money, 
credit  currency,  and  their  rates  of  ttirnover 
to  the  money  income  currently  received  by 
Individuals  for  services  rendered  is  a  crucial 
change.  Under  the  income  conception  the 
magnitude  of  the  flow  of  money  income  may 
vary  widely  from  the  stock  of  gold  and  other 
forms  of  money,  and  may  vary  Independently. 
The  failure  of  many  writers  on  money  and 
prices  to  grasp  this  vital  difference  between 
the  Income  theory  and  traditional  mone- 
tary theories  has  been  a  persistent  source  o£ 
confusion  (pp.  227-238) . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Professor 
Brozen  is  near  enough  to  the  water's 
edge  when  he  talks  about  inflation;  but 
when  he  moves  into  political  fields  about 
which  he  knows  very  little.  I  suggest  that 
he  is  over  his  head,  in  very  deep  water. 
He  undertakes  to  criticize  programs 
which  the  Senate  has  already  approved, 
and  others  which  I  am  confident  it  will 
approve,  in  order  to  shore  up  our  domes- 
tic economy.  He  suggests  that  the  peo- 
ple would  not  vote  for  these  measures — 
which  he  calls,  in  effect,  fraudulent — if 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  perhf^>s  Dr.  Brozen  is 
a  learned  economist;  but  I  suspect  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  know  a  little 
more  about  politics  than  does  he,  and  so 
do  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

On  March  23,  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  had  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  public  opinion 
poll  which  was  taken  of  17,000  families 
in  the  22d  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poll 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Brozen 
was  off  base  in  connection  with  his  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows : 


1.  Do  you  favor  a  relaxation  of  the  trade  barriers  imposed  by  the  United  States  against  Soviet 

Union? 

2.  Would  you  favor  diplomatic  recofoiition  by  the  TTnlted  State*  of  Conununist  Chin*? 

3.  Do  you  favor  pontinuarion  of  our  mutual  securKy  (foreign  aid)  program  at  approximately 

the  same  cost  as  the  past  .several  years? - 

4.  Do  you  favor  pifts  of  .surplu.s  farm  commodities  to  underdeveloped  countries? 

6.  Would  you  fuvor  price,  wage,  and  rent  controls  if  our  economy  is  faced  with  s  period  of 

accelerated  inflation? 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federnl  profrram.s,  such  as  the  proposed  community  services  legislation  to 

provide  long-term,  low-intorest-rate.  Federal  loans  for  local  iMihllc  works  proj<K-l.s? 

7.  Do  you  favor  IcgLslutlon  to  provide  lower  downpaymenU;,  and  smaller  monthly  payments 

througli  larger  anil  longer  mortgages  on  FHA  insured  homes? 

8.  Would  you  favor  larger  Federal  participation  in  local  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal 

projects? 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  needy  States  for  .school  corLstructlon? 

10.  Do  you  favor  Fortoral  liid  to  needy  States  for  Increased  teacher  fwiy? — ... 

11.  Do  you  believe  Fcdcr.il  aid  to  edtication  will  result  in  Federal  control  of  education?.. ». 

IZ  Do  you  favor  continued  Federal  aid  to  local  :»iri)orts? 

13.  At  present  a  person  dnwing  social  se^nirity  heneflts  is  prohibited  from  earning  In  excess  of 

$1,200  yearly.    Do  you  believe  this  limitation  should  he  removed? 

14.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  program  to  provide  hospital  and  surgical  care  for  social  security  bene* 

flciaries  by  increasing  the  wage  base  for  social  security  taxes  to  $0,0007 

15.  Would  you  favor  extension  of  coverage,  and  on  Increase  In  the  $1  per  hour  minimum  wsfe 

law? 

16.  Would  you  favor  legislation  during  tbe  present  seaeion  of  the  Congress  to  grant  statehood  to 

HawaU?._ 


Percent 


Yes 


2S.  6 
2Z8 

43.0 
7&9 

70.3 

59.0 

69.3 

51.fi 
61.4 
49.4 
41.0 
30.7 

72.9 

48.5 

62.3 

82.0 


No 


63.5 
68.1 

46.7 
17.4 

2iS 

29.4 

31.7 

41.0 
33.2 
43.4 

46.9 
66.1 

22.9 

38.9 

37.1 

7.6 


No 
opln> 
ion 


II  0 
9.1 

11  3 

6.7 

S.2 

11.3 

9.0 

7.4 

6.4 

7.3 

12.1 

14.2 

4.3 
12.6 
10.  • 

0.< 
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ACHIEVEMENTS   IN   VESSEL 
SANITATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  exceptional  interest  when  a 
worldwide  industrial  organization  dis- 
plays such  excellence  of  performance  as 
to  warrant  awards  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  development  has  just 
taken  place,  and  has  resulted  in  awards 
to  the  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which 
has  been  cited  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  most  satisfactory  results  in 
vessel  sanitation. 

John  D.  Rogers,  general  manager  of 
the  marine  department,  and  Sydney 
Wire,  general  manager  of  the  inland 
waterways  department,  of  Etso.  received 
the  awards  from  Malcolm  C.  Hope,  chief 
of  the  general  engineering  program,  of 
the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
Services  of  our  Government.  These  ofla- 
cials  of  one  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant organizations  are  upholding  in  a 
most  impressive  manner  the  traditions 
of  public  service.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  important  connections, 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti- 
tute. 

These  special  citations,  so  noteworthy 
for  the  company's  achievements,  were 
awarded  because  each  of  the  27  tankers 
of  the  marine  department  and  each  of 
the  12  tankers  of  the  inland  waterways 
department  achieved  a  rating  of  95  or 
better  on  an  official  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice inspection  which  involved  166  sepa- 
rate items  of  sanitary  constiniction  and 
maintenance. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  this  recoo;- 
nition  of  mast  satisfactory  service  to  the 
general  public,  because  the  Esso  marine 
department  is  receiving  the  award  for 
the  third  time,  and  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year.  The  previous  citations  to 
the  marine  department  were  awarded 
in  September  1955.  and  in  June  1958. 

Tankers  of  the  marine  department 
call  at  all  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports 
in  the  United  States,  while  the  tankers 
of  the  Esso  inland  waterways  depart- 
ment call  at  the  Atlantic  coast  ports,  as 
well  as  at  river  ports  along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Mr.  Rt^ers,  Mr.  Wire,  their  fellow 
officials,  and  all  employees  under  them 
justly  deserve  the  commendation  they 
received,  and  are  entitled  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  grateful  public. 


DEMAND  FOR  DISCONTINUANCE  OF 
FEDERAL  GRADING  OF  LAMB 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  has  called  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  on  April  17.  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  discuss 
demands  of  lamb  producers  that  Fed- 
eral grading  of  Iamb  be  discontinued. 
It  is  the  contention  of  many  of  the  sheep- 
growers  of  my  State  and  many  of  those 
of  the  Nation  that  Federal  grading  prac- 
tices have  not  been  sufficiently  improved 
to  keep  up  with  marketing  practices, 
and  are  resulting  in  unreasonable  profits 
for  the  middleman,  at  the  expense  of 
the  producer. 

It  is  the  belief  of  producers  In  my 
State   that,   by  arbitrary  grade  stand- 


ards of  the  Government  grading  service, 
they  are  actually  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing the  type  of  lamb  which  would 
appeal  most  to  the  housewife  consumer. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  this 
subject  at  the  last  convention  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
that  oldest  sheepgrower  organization  in 
the  Nation  voted  to  seek  the  immediate 
discontinuance  of  Federal  grading  of 
lamb. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  officials  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  agreed 
to  meet  with  the  producers  on  this 
problem,  and  to  hear  their  complaints. 
I  certainly  hope  they  will  bring  about 
the  necessary  corrective  steps,  or,  if  the 
producers'  feeling  is  justified,  that  the 
officials  will  discontinue  this  grading 
system,  which  the  producers  believe  is 
damaging  them  in  the  marketplace. 

To  better  explain  the  position  of  the 
growers.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  ix)int  excerpts  from  the  address 
of  retiring  President  Don  Clyde,  of  Utah, 
to  the  last  National  Wool  Growers  Con- 
vention a^t  Portland.  Oreg.,  and  the 
resolution  on  this  lamb-grading  subject 
which  was  adopted  at  that  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  and  the  resolution 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  the  Annual  Address  of  the 
PREsmENT,  Don  Clyde,  or  Heber  Cftt, 
Utah,  at  the  94th  Annual  Convention 
OF  THE  National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion AT  Portland,  Oreg.,  Delivered  on 
January  27,  1959 

Lamb  prices  advanced  moderately  In  1958 
over  the  previous  year.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  showed  a  7  percent  increase. 
Although  lambs  did  not  reach  the  attractive 
levels  enjoyed  by  other  red  meats,  less  er- 
ratic price  fluctuations  were  noticeable  after 
the  low  spot  in  April  was  passed. 

Strong  feeder  competition,  adequate  feed 
supplies  and  the  demand  for  white-faced 
ewe  lambs  added  strength  and  stability  to 
the  fall  market.  November  saw  a  definite 
weakening  in  the  dressed  trade  which  was 
soon  reflected  In  live  prices  by  a  loss  of  $2.50 
per  hundredweight.  December  saw  the 
market  skid  to  $17  at  midmonth.  Since 
then  some  of  that  $6  loss  has  been  regained, 
but  lamb  feeders  are  now  selling  lambs 
readily  for  20  cents  that  cost  them  23  to 
24  cents  at  their  yard. 

What  caused  such  a  sudden  and  devastat- 
ing market  debacle?  All  of  us  can  point 
to  some  contributing  causes.  Heavy  lambs, 
larger  supplies,  poorer  quality,  holiday  sea- 
son, lower  pelt  values:  All  of  these  factors 
accelerated  the  price  drop.  But  it  is  my 
sincere  opinion  that  the  greatest  factor  re- 
sponsible for  this  severe  market  break  was 
Government  grading  of  lamb.  (Now  that  I 
have  got  my  feet  wet,  I  had  just  as  well 
plunge  in.)  I  feel  certain  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  marketing  of  Iamb  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit  is  Federal  grading.  There- 
fore, the  elimination  of  grading  becomes 
the  No.  1  problem  for  the  lamb  producing 
Industry. 

I  realize  the  above  statements  constitute 
a  serious  indictment  against  the  grading 
service.  I  also  am  aware  that  a  series  of 
accusations  does  not  make  a  case.  But  let 
me  point  out  some  conditions  we  are  sub- 
jected to:  Many  thousands  of  those  lambs 
which  broke  the  last  November  and  Decem- 
ber market  wotild  have  been  sold  to  the 
packer  last  fall  if  the  buyer  had  not  been 
afraid  they  would  not  grade.  These  lambs 
Instead    of    going    Into    consumption,    went 


back  to  the  feeder,  who  fed  them  expensive 
feed  longer  than  he  should,  hoping  again  to 
please  the  grader.  But  what  did  he  end  up 
with?  A  costly,  heavy  lamb,  overfat,  wastey, 
unwanted  by  the  packer,  shunned  by  the  re- 
tailer, and  unattractive  to  the  housewife. 

What  are  we  raising  and  fattening  lambs 
for?  The  consumer?  That  was  yester- 
year's objective.  Today  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment grader  who  sits  in  the  Judgment  seat 
and,  with  his  magical  stamp,  rolls  a  lamb 
for  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

The  lamb  buyer  no  longer  buys  your 
lambs  based  on  their  market  value,  for  he 
must  reduce  bis  bid  IV^  to  2  cents  below 
their  real  value  to  make  himself  safe  with 
this  Government  employee.  The  packer  no 
longer  Is  a  salesman  seUlng  lambs  on  the 
raU  according  to  their  quality,  but  he  U 
forced  to  submit  a  secret  bid  based  on  a 
grader's  judgment.  The  retaUer  no  longer 
stocks  lamb  selected  for  consumer  preference 
but  he  buys  overly  fat,  undesirable  lambs 
to  save  advertising  expenses  and  to  keep 
faith  with  the  banner  nailed  to  the  wall  of 
his  establishment,  "We  sell  only  n.S.  choice 
graded  lambs." 

Many  years  ago  In  the  wall  which  en- 
closed the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  small 
narrow  gate  called  the  eye  of  the  needle. 
Pew  people  were  able  to  squeeze  through 
and  gain  entrance.  Our  lamb  marketing 
has  become  like  that  gate;  we  have  narrowed 
and  restricted  It  with  the  regulations  and 
requirements  of  Government  grading  until 
It  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  to  run  the 
present  gamut  of  selling  lambs  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  and  reap  a  fair  profit  for 
the  grower. 

I  hope  this  convention  will  pass  a  strong 
resolution  demanding  the  grading  of  lamb 
be  immediately  discontinued.  Trifling  and 
Inadequate  changes  in  grading  regulations 
have  failed  to  bring  xis  any  real  help  in  the 
past.  Future  changes  will  bring  but  tem- 
porary relief.  I  am  sure  some  people  will 
label  my  stand  as  radical.  I  assure  you  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  aphorism,  "Fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  But 
for  years  we  have  been  hoping  to  solve  this 
problem  by  api>easement.  I  think  we  should 
stop  pussyfooting  around  It  and  really  go 
to  work  to  rectify  it.  Consumers  will  no 
longer  buy  inedible  fat.  They  want  meat 
for  their  consumer  dollar.  Any  system 
which  attempts  to  force  undesirable  prod- 
ucts on  the  buying  public  is  obsolete  and  is 
obstructing  the  sale  of  our  lamb  at  a  fair 
and  equitable  profit. 

I  realize  we  must  do  more  than  pass  reso- 
lutions. We  must  continue  to  pxish  this 
matter  on  all  fronts  and  great  effort  must 
be  made  to  convert  the  retailers  to  cease 
their  dependence  on  this  grading  practice 
In  purchasing  their  lamb  carcasses. 

The  value  of  our  lambs  constitutes  rough- 
ly 70  percent  of  the  income  of  the  average 
grower.  With  approximately  201  million 
lambs  marketed  in  the  United  States  annual- 
ly 1-cent-a-pound  Increase  on  the  price 
of  lambs  could  easily  mean  $15  million. 

Let's  Institute  a  weU-organized,  InteUlgent 
and  aggressive  effort  to  Improve  our  market- 
ing procedure.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
procrastination. 

Resolution  Adopted  at  the  94th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on 
January  29, 1959 

LAMB    grading 

Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Federal  lamb  grading  has  proven  detrimen- 
tal to  efficient  merchandising  of  lamb.  It 
leads  to  production  of  overweight,  overfat. 
wastey  lambs,  unacceptable  to  the  consumer 
and  uneconomical  to  the  grower  and  feeder. 
It  has  placed  the  packers  and  processors  in  a 
position  where  they  must  buy  to  meet  grading 
specifications  rather  than  for  consumer  de- 
mand and  preference. 
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The  National  Wool  Growers  Aasodation  at 
fblB,  Its  Mth  annual  convention,  beld  at 
Portland,  Oreg..  January  20  to  29,  1869,  re- 
spectfully iirges  Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
to  terminate  Immediately  Federal  grading 
of  lamb. 


WATER  STORAGE  AND  PROPOSED 
NATIONAL  PARK  ON  EAST  BANK 
OF  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  purposed  creation  of  a  na- 
tional park  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  reservation  of  the 
right  to  protect  water  storage  in  that 
area.  Representative  Dixon,  of  Utah,  has 
explained  why  we  in  the  West  are  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  are  wary 
of  creating  a  national  park  with  reserva- 
tions. In  that  connection,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoHo  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  by  Representative  Henrt  A. 
Dixon  and  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Star,  the  better  to  explain  to  the  public 
the  feelings  we  have  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoiu),  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  8, 
1969] 

UNSAFI    SArXGUAKO 

District  Engineer  George  B.  Simuner  was 
attributed  by  a  Star  news  account  (Mar. 
34)  with  testifying  before  a  House  hearing 
tbat  the  Engineer  Corps  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  C  &  O  Canal  Park  legisla- 
tion only  if  the  water  storage  safeguard  is 
Included. 

I  have  a  pertinent  question:  What  kind  of 
"safeguard"  can  be  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  will  adequately  protect  the  op- 
portunity for  Metropolitan  Washington  to 
develop  water  resources  in  the  Potomac  in 
the  future  if  the  need  is  adequately  denion- 
strated? 

If  no  one  in  tbls  area  can  provide  an  an- 
swer, I  can  from  bitter,  recent  personal  ex- 
perience. The  answer  is:  None.  Once  a  na- 
tional park  is  created  along  the  east  shore 
of  the  Potomac,  where  the  historic  C  ft  O 
Canal  runs,  regardless  of  any  safeguards 
written  into  the  bill,  the  people  of  Metro- 
politan Washington  and  western  Maryland 
can  virtually  say  goodby  to  their  Interests 
In  the  water  resources  of  that  river,  whether 
the  storage  need  is  for  domestic  water,  irri- 
gation water,  water  pollution  control,  hydro- 
electric power  development,  or  fish  and  wild- 
life propagation.  Creation  of  a  national  park 
will  elTectively  subjugate  these  multiple- 
purpose  uses  of  the  area's  major  river  to  the 
single  purpose  of  scenery  preservation  along 
one  bank. 

This  observation  is  based  on  painful  actual 
experience. 

Shortly  after  the  tremendoxu  water  de- 
velopment planning  for  the  upper  Colorado 
got  under  way  back  In  the  early  1930'b.  a  200,- 
000-acre  expaiulon  was  proposed  for  Dino- 
saur Monument,  Including  river  gorges  of  the 
Green  and  Yampa  Uibutaries.  At  that  time, 
the  area  was  adequately  reserved  for  water 
resource  development  by  withdrawals  of  the 
river  gorges  under  the  Federal  Waterpower 
Act  of  1930. 

The  Park  Service  sought  to  rescind  these 
power  mte  withdrawals  for  the  expansion  of 
Dinosaur  Monument,  but  the  FPC  refused 
two  formal  requests,  in  the  mld-1930's.  con- 
tending that  the  area  was  essential  for  water 
storage  under  any  major  comprehensive  wa- 
ter rciource  development. 


A  safeguard  proviso,  unique  in  legisla- 
tion and  Ekecutive  orders  pertaining  to  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  was  written 
into  the  Executive  order  expanding  Dinosaur 
Monument.  As  a  result  of  this  action  and 
verbal  assurances,  the  people  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  felt  that  steps  had 
been  taken  to  jiermlt  parallel  development 
of  water  and  scenic  resources  on  the  Green 
River. 

However,  when  the  upper  Colorado  investi- 
gation was  completed  and  the  development 
plan  was  Issued  recommending  the  Echo 
Park  Dam  site  as  the  second  largest  and  most 
efficient  water  storage  vessel  of  the  system, 
conservation  groups  throughout  the  country 
objected  to  the  proposal  and  overruled,  by 
lobbying  pressure  and  propaganda,  our 
explicit  safeguard. 

A  very  comparable  situation  exists  here 
on  the  Potomac  to  the  situation  faced  on  the 
upper  Colorado  River  back  in  the  1930's. 
Water  resoiirces  development  experts  have 
testified  that  water  storage  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Potomac  will  be  vitally  necessary 
in  future  years  and  hnve  recommended  that 
there  be  no  p>erTnanent  change  in  the  status 
of  shorelands  above  Great  Falls  without  a 
written  safeguard  for  future  water  develop- 
ment in  the  legislation.  We  in  the  West 
have  found  that  such  a  safeguard  is  worth- 
less if  the  area  is  included  in  the  national 
park  system.  Extremists  will  mount  a  cru- 
sade that  a  unit  of  the  system  Is  being  "in- 
vaded" by  construction  of  a  storage  dam. 
Based  on  past  experience,  they  will  totally 
disregard  the  safegiinrds  now  so  piously 
talked  about. 

Metropolitan  area  residents  will  be  wise  to 
go  slow  on  making  any  major  permanent 
change  in  land  status  on  the  Potomac  un- 
less and  until  water  resource  development 
storage  needs  on  the  main  stem  are  found 
to  be  unnecessary.  Meanwhile,  the  lands 
could  be  effectively  preserved,  for  future 
reservoir  and  national  park  needs,  which 
should  both  be  ultimately  Incorporated  in 
multipurpose  planning,  by  reservation  now 
at  a  less  sanctified  statxis — possible  as  a  na- 
tional recreation  area,  a  status  which  does 
not  bar  multiplepurpone  use  of  the  resource. 

H.  A.  Dixon, 
hfemh^r  of  Congress . 

[From   the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr. 
8.  1969) 

PaioirrT  roi  Watxb 

Representative  Dixon  of  Utah.  In  a  letter 
on  this  page  today,  has  Issued  a  timely  warn- 
ing against  any  legislative  action  that  would 
make  it  dlfDcult  at  some  future  time  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  water  supply  for  Washing- 
ton and  Its  suburbs.  He  believes — and  we 
agree  with  him — ^that  if  Congress  should 
designate  all  of  the  land  In  the  River  Bend 
area  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  as  a 
national  park  it  would  seriously  complicate 
the  task  of  building  vital  water-supply  stor- 
age facilities  there.  The  Army  Engineers  long 
have  contended  that  River  Bend,  above  Great 
Falls  on  the  Potomac  River.  Is  the  best  avail- 
able site  for  a  dam  and  reservoir  to  safeguard 
the  Metropolitan  Area  from  the  threat  of 
grave  water  shortages. 

Park  proponents  have  resisted  efforts  of 
the  Army  Engineers  to  Include  in  pending 
canal-park  legislation  a  clausfe  recognizing 
the  posslbUlty  tbat  future  stok-age  of  water 
in  the  area,  by  dam  cionstniftlon,  may  be 
essential.  Representative  Dix<>m  points  out 
that  even  when  such  a  supposed  safeguard 
was  written  Into  upper  Colorado  water  leg- 
islation it  proved  to  be  ineffective.  Congress, 
with  the  Colorado  River  lesson  in  mind, 
ahould  make  oertain  tliat  Washington's  fu- 
ture water  supply  is  adoquately  asswed,  even 
at  the  cost  of  altractlve  park  land. 


FOURTEENTH  REPORT  OF  U.8.  AD- 
VISORY CX>MMISSION  ON  INFOR- 
MATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
requires  that  a  number  of  reports  be 
filed  with  it  in  connection  with  various 
Government  activities.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  always  have  time  to  read  each  report 
carefully,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  true  of 
many  other  Members.  However,  when 
there  comes  to  Congress  a  report  that  is 
particularly  excellent,  I  think  all  of  us 
should  take  a  moment  or  two  to  give  it 
careful  attention. 

That  is  why  I  rise  today  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  14th  Report  of  the  U.8.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information.  The  re- 
ports of  this  Commission  are  always 
worth  reading,  but  I  think  the  report 
this  year  should  be  rated  as  outstanding. 

As  one  of  the  coauthors  with  former 
Senator  Alexander  Smith,  of  New  Jersey, 
of  the  basic  legislation  creating  this 
Commission.  I  have  always  followed  its 
annual  reports  with  very  careful  atten- 
tion and  with  very  great  benefit  to  my- 
self. That  is  not  to  say  I  have  always 
agreed  with  everything  which  the  Com- 
mission has  recommended,  but  I  cer- 
tainly agree  its  recommendations  merit 
our  serious  consideration  as  they  come 
to  us  from  time  to  time. 

I  iirge  each  Senator  to  spend  some  time 
looking  through  the  report.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  information  in  it.  This  Com- 
mission is  fortunate  to  have  as  members 
the  following  outstanding  citiaens:  Mark 
A.  May.  Chairman;  Erwin  D;  Canham: 
Sigurd  8.  Larmon;  PhiUp  D.  Reed;  and 
Lewis  W.  Douglas. 

I  wish  it  might  be  possible  to  reprint 
in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Ricors 
the  entire  dociunent  so  that  people 
throughout  the  United  States  could  have 
access  to  It.  However,  I  do  want  to  in- 
clude, as  a  pcu-t  of  my  remarks,  three 
portions  of  the  report  which  I  feel  to  l>e 
especially  worthy  of  special  attention. 

First,  I  should  like  to  include  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  Commission  on  the 
study  of  our  Information  Agency  and  its 
functions.  Anyone  reading  these  con- 
clusions will  have  a  much  better  picture 
of  what  the  U8IA  is  intended  to  do, 
what  it  is  doing,  and  what  it  should  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eon- 
elusions  appear  as  a  part  of  the  Rko*> 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
clusions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

OOMCLXTSION 

To  summarlae:  The  Conuniaslon  believes 
that  a  major  cause  of  criticism  surrouiuling 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the  overeea 
information  program  Is  that  too  much  la  ex- 
pected of  it  too  soon. 

A  review  of  the  proper  functions  of  the 
Agency  indicates  that  reasonable  objectives 
can  be  esUbllshed  for  operations  In  four 
major  areas: 

1.  As  a  counselor  on  international  public 
opinion. 

a.  As  an  expositor  of  UJS.  foreign  policy. 

8.  As  a  speclaUaed  and  nonoocnpeUUvs 
oversea  information  eervloe. 

4.  As  a  portrayer  of  the  United  8UUe  to 
peoples  abroad. 
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In  all  of  these  areas,  the  Commission  agrees 
that  there  are  short  term  needs,  which  USIA 
should  be  prepared  to  meet.  But.  It  wishes 
to  reemphaslze  that  the  major  objectives  are 
long  term  in  nature.  Once  this  concept  is 
clearly  understood  and  accepted,  then — and 
only  then — can  the  efforts  of  USLA  be  ix'op- 
erly  evaluated. 

The  Agency's  efforts — Its  ability  to  process 
toward  Its  assigned  goals — depend  greatly  on 
Its  position  in  our  Government  and  its  re- 
lationships with  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  wishes  to  re- 
state those  principles  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  which  it  set  forth  In  Its  13th 
report  to  Congress.  The  Commissioners  be- 
lieve that  adherence  to  these  principles  will 
enable  the  Agency  to  fulfill  Its  functions 
with  maximum  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness.     These  principles  are: 

1.  That  USIA  should  be  considered  an 
essential  long-term  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  Its  budget.  Its  plans  and  pro- 
grams, although  necessarily  responsive  to 
sudden  emergencies,  should  be  based  essen- 
tially on  this  long-term  view. 

2.  That  USIA  should  continue  to  be  an 
independent  arm  of  the  Government.  That 
It  should  be  nonpartisan  in  nature,  respon- 
sive to  policies  eEtabliehed  by  Congreas.  and 
appreciative  of  Its  responsibilities  to  keep  the 
Congress  Informed. 

3.  And  finally,  that  to  establish  this  char- 
acter for  USIA.  to  make  possible  long-term 
planning,  and  to  provide  the  manpower  with 
the  high  competence  and  talents  required  to 
carry  out  sound  programs,  the  personnel  of 
USIA  should  be  assured  of  career  status  and 
adequate  representational  funds.  The 
Agency  will  continue  to  find  difficulty  In  at- 
tracting and  holding  the  quality  of  men  It 
needs,  so  long  as  career  stability  is  not  pro- 
vided by  law  and  so  long  as  adequate  mone- 
tary allowances  for  representation  are  not 
provided  by  annual  approprlatlotu. 

The  Commission  In  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress has  presented  Its  Independent  outside 
view  of  the  role  of  USIA  In  furthering  our 
national  interest.  It  has  attempted  to  spec- 
ify realistic  objectives,  and  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  limitations  within  which  the 
Agency  must  operate. 

This  report  has  taken  a  critical  look  at 
the  broader  areas  and  principles  of  Agency 
operation.  A  detailed  appraisal  of  some  of 
the  Agency's  specific  problems  and  achieve- 
ments win  be  found  In  appendixes  1  and  3. 
Also  Included,  in  appendix  3.  Is  a  report  of 
the  Agency's  actions  on  the  reconunendatlons 
In  the  Commission's  13th  report] 

Respectfully  submitted.  ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
highly  elated  to  note  that  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information  has 
again  very  enthusiastically  stressed  the 
need  for  use  of  television  in  our  over- 
sea information  activities.  Some  time 
ago  I  delivered  a  full  length  speech  sug- 
gesting that  the  vision  of  America,  as 
well  as  the  voice  of  America,  could  be 
put  to  use.  This  recommendation,  to- 
gether with  several  forward  looking 
ideas,  spells  out  new  activities  and  new 
areas  of  operation  for  USIA  in  the  future. 
The  head  of  our  oversea  Information 
service,  the  USIA,  is  George  Allen.  I 
am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  labor  the 
point  by  saying  that  he  is  able,  alert, 
and  active.  George  Allen  Li  doing  a 
wonderful  Job.  I  fully  expect  to  see  many 
ef  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  carried  out  in  1959  and 
1960.  I  ask  permission  to  include  this 
list  of  recommendations  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix  6 

Recommendations  or  the  Broadcast 

Advisory  Committee 

television 

Ten  years  ago  television  was  of  minor  Im- 
portance in  the  United  States.  Today  Amer- 
icans spend  more  hours  with  television  than 
with  any  other  communications  medium. 

The  same  situation  has  come  about  In 
Great  Britain  and  Is  not  far  off  in  Mexico, 
Japan.  Italy,  and  West  Germany.  Paren- 
thetically we  might  note  tbat  there  is  viewing 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  programs  ema- 
nating from  Austria  and  West  Germany. 

In  general  the  Agency  has  attempted  to 
take  some  advantage  of  television  In  the  areas 
where  it  has  been  weU  developed.  However, 
in  countries  where  television  Is  In  its  early 
stages.  It  badly  needs  to  establish  and  pro- 
tect a  franchise  in  these  communications 
channels. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  In 
doing  so  It  would  be  competing  with  private 
Industry.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger whatever  of  ti^desirable  competition 
with  private  Industry  until  the  medium  be- 
comes well  developed.  As  the  medium  de- 
velops the  Agency  wUl,  of  course,  take  every 
precaution  to  avoid  duplicating  services 
available   through   private  channels. 

However,  the  Agency  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  Its  output  is  in  competition 
with  propaganda  films  or  material  offered  by 
other  countries.  Including  both  our  allies  and 
our  adversaries. 

The  Broadcast  Advisory  Committee  has 
long  advocated  that  the  Agency  develop  long- 
range  plans  to  seize  and  hold  the  Initiative 
in  television. 

Under  Its  new  leadership,  the  Agency  can 
now  attack  the  difficulties  which  have 
brought  about  the  weaknesses  cited  by  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information  in 
its  13th  report,  dated  January  1958. 

We  believe  that  such  action  should  include: 

(1)  Evaluation  of  the  importance  of  tele- 
vision in  the  Agency's  overall  activities  In 
order  to  provide  an  independent  determina- 
tion of  policy. 

(2)  Sustained  support  of  the  television  ac- 
tivity In  such  tempo  and  to  such  extent  as 
the  above  evaluation  may  Justify  in  the 
Agency  Director's  opinion.  Such  sustained 
support  ehould  allow  for  long-range  planned 
growth  Instead  of  a  feast  or  famine  existence. 

The  Committee  approves  the  decision  of 
Director  Allen  to  separate  radio  and  television 
Into  two  distinct  services. 

The  Committee  believes  the  present  organ- 
izational structure  for  television  is  an  In- 
terim plan,  and  that  this  structure  must  re- 
main fluid  during  the  formative  stages  of  the 
new  television  service. 

The  Committee  has  a  strong  p>oint  of  view 
about  future  television  budgets.  The  pres- 
ent budget  for  fiscal  year  1959  is  $660,000. 
There  was  some  indication  that  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1960  might  be  of  the 
same  order. 

We  recommend  consideration  of  the  budget 
in  these  general  terms:  Approximately  $114 
million  for  acquisitions.  The  Committee 
points  out  that  acquisitions  should  Include 
past  as  well  as  current  timeless  program 
milestones  that  have  made  television  great, 
and  that  may  be  deemed  appropriate  as  a 
minimum  for  foreign  use. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  consider- 
ation of  $500,000  for  original  program  mate- 
rial to  be  devised  in  this  country,  and  it 
recommends  a  half  million  doUan  for  local 
program  production  in  foreign  oountrlea. 

It  recommends  approximately  $250,000  for. 
personnel  to  Implement  this  plan. 

It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  to  ap- 
proach this  with  less  ftnanoial  scope  would 


negate  the  agreed-on  principle  of  recog- 
nizing television  as  a  separate  service  with 
a  substantial  present  as  well  as  a  substan- 
tial future. 

The  Committee  regrets  that  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  present  USIA 
administration  caused  a  delay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  television  within  the  Agency's 
structure.  It  points  up  the  need  for  a  whole 
new  ree valuation  of  television  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Agency.  In  our  opinion  USIA 
is  not  in  television  now. 

Radio:  East-West  exchange 

According  to  the  agreement,  with  respect 
to  broadcasting,  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  will  arrange  for  an  exchange  of 
broadcasts  on  certain  si)ecified  subjects  such 
as  science,  technology,  sports  and  also  for 
regular  exchanges  of  programs  including  re- 
corded music  of  all  types  and  recorded  lit- 
erary and  musical  material  and  from  time 
to  time  an  exchange  of  broadcasts  devoted  to 
discussions  of  such  international  political 
problems  as  may  be  agreed  uf>on. 

The  Committee  believes  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  practically  all  broadcast  ex- 
changes, live  or  specially  recorded  for  a 
particular  broadcast,  will  be  arranged  pri- 
vately as  a  matter  of  individual  program 
planning  and  promotion. 

The  Committee  has  considered  but  found 
unsuitable  various  available  alternatives, 
such  as  the  use  of  Voice  of  America  facilities 
and  personnel  or  those  of  an  Independent 
private  agency  such  as  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil. The  Committee  therefore  recommends 
that  a  special  Broadcast  Exchanges  Commit- 
tee be  created,  members  of  which  would  be 
appointed  by  appropriate  authority  on  a  high 
level  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Broad- 
cast Advisory  Committee  of  the  Agency. 

The  Broadcast  Exchanges  Committee 
should  Include  representatives  of  the  net- 
works, nonnetwork  broadcasters,  affiliates, 
educational  broadcasters,  advertising  agen- 
cies and  sponsors,  union  and  industry  asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters. 

Appendix    7 
Recommendations  or  the  Aovisoht  Commit- 

TEI    ON    CTTLTURAL    INPOEMATION 
AMERICAN   NATIONAL   EXHIBITION    IN    MOSCOW 

The  Conmilttee  recommended  that: 
1.  The  concept  and  execution  of  the  ex- 
hibition at  Sokolnlkl  Park  be  of  uncom- 
promising quality.  This  means  architectural 
plans  should  be  improved:  the  art  exhibit 
should  show  a  cross  section  of  American  art 
emphasizing  the  freedom  of  the  American 
artist  to  paint  whatever  he  pleases;  and 
there  should  be  included  both  abstract  and 
representational  art. 

a.  The  plan  of  the  exhibit  be  around  one 
central  theme,  so  that  all  subjects  are  inte- 
grated within  this  theme  and  do  not  appear 
merely  as  Individual  displays  of  our  diversi- 
fied activities.  This  theme  could  be  "The 
Freedom  of  the  American  People." 

3.  A  comprehensive  catalog  be  printed 
to  become  a  permanent  record  of  the  ex- 
hibition. This  Is  of  particular  value  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  exhibit 
is  very  short. 

4.  A  presentation  program  of  books  and 
slides  on  America  be  carried  out  to  capital- 
ize on  the  stimulus  which  this  exhibition 
win  generate. 

5.  A  lecture  program  on  American  art  be 
conducted  during  the  exhibit.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  support  art  exhibitions  with  lectures. 

6.  The  budget  be  Increased,  especially  In 
view  of  the  shortness  of  time  for  planning 
and  executing  the  exhibition,  which  wiU  In- 
evlUbly  raise  the  eoet  beyond  normal, 

7.  The  Committee  reoommende  that  it  be 
;lven  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
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I : 


•AtUterf  e«pMtty  la  lh«  plannlnf  of  tht 
lloMOW  whlblttoa  and  lUfgMta  that  tht 
thTM  mMabtn  of  th«  arta  luboommlttM 
b«  noUfltd  of  mMtlngi  so  that  It  ean  b« 
arrangod  for  *  aMmbar  of  thla  Oommlttaa 
to  ftttand. 

BMam  MOOSAM 

Tha  ooounlttaa  raoommandad  that; 

1.  Aoknowladgmant  toa  glvan  to  tha  facta 
that  aihlblta  has  grown  in  aoopa  and  Impor- 
tanoa,  that  It  anoompaaaaa  and  ooordtnataa 
all  vlaual  madia,  that  graatar  raoognltlon  ba 
given  In  tha  Aganoy  to  tshlblts,  which  con- 
•tltutea  a  medium  of  communication  parallel 
to  tha  earvioat  of  the  Agency. 

a.  A  prefleld  training  course  in  exhibit 
tachnlquei  ba  eetabllehed  for  field  offlcera; 
that  the  Agency  send  to  the  field  regular 
packet*  of  current  Information  on  cultural 
developments  In  the  United  States  and 
thereby  keep  the  cultural  affairs  officers  up 
to  date  on  these  developments  and  that  pe- 
riodic field  seminars  be  organized  for  cul- 
tural affairs  officers. 

3.  Several  modem  recent  histories  of 
American  art  with  proper  reproductions 
should  receive  top  priority  for  translation 
and  the  titles  for  translation  should  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  fine  arts  section  of  the 
Exhibits  Division  of  the  Information  Center 
Service. 

BESOLCnON 

The  Committee  passed  a  resolution  whole- 
heartedly endorsing  the  proposal  currently 
under  consideration  In  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  establishment  of  an  office  for 
the  care  and  preservation  of  the  works  of 
art  which  are  at  present  owned  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  may  be  acquired  in  the 
future.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Di- 
rector transmit  the  resolution  to  the  appro- 
priate officials  in  the  Department  of  State. 

BOOKS  PROGRAM 

The  Committee,  by  motion,  unanimously 
conciired  in  the  Agency's  decision  to  use 
"The  Ugly  American"  In  the  Informational 
media  guarantee  program. 

The  Committee  recommended  that: 

1.  The  Office  of  Research  and  Analysis 
(IRI)  widen  the  scope  of  the  regular  survey 
questionnaire  on  the  use  of  Information 
Center  Service  (ICS)  materials  in  the  field, 
to  Include  questions  to  determine  where 
books  of  a  simple  pamphlet  nature  are  need- 
ed, what  subjects,  reading  levels,  and  lan- 
guages are  most  suitable  In  the  various 
priority  countries. 

-  a.  The  survey  be  expanded  to  cover  wider 
'sOiu-ces  of  information  including  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  field  reports,  commercial 
publishers  here  and  abroad,  and  UNSECO 
reports. 

8.  Pilot  books  be  prepared  for  a  pilot  study 
in  Pakistan. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  cultural 
affairs  officers  and  Information  Center  li- 
brarians in  varioxis  parts  of  the  world  further 
the  two-way  exchanges  of  publications  by: 

1.  Asisting  in  making  exchange  arrange- 
ments with  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  reporting  on  important 
new  publications. 

2.  Advising  foreign  dealers,  especially  the 
Farmlngton  plan  dealers  working  with  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries,  of  the  kind 
of  books  American  libraries  are  Interested  in. 

3.  Making  sure  that  U.S.  Institutions  and 
universities  do  not  miss  important  books 
published  in  the  host  country. 

TXORKNCX    CONVINTIOK 

The  Department  of  State  has  concluded 
that  action  on  the  Florence  Convention  must 
be  postponed  for  at  least  1  year  following 
ratification  of  the  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention by  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  Kingdom  approved  the  International 
Copyright  Convention  in  September  1967. 
In  view  of  the  above,  the  Committee  reaffirms 
their   former   endorsement   ol    the   Florence 


Oonvtntton  and  rtoonunandatloa  that  tht 
MM.  Information  Aganoy  takt  attpa  to  urgt 
Ita  ratification  by  formally  rtquttting  tht 
Dtpartmtnt  of  Stata  to  raoonaldtr  thla  agrtt* 
mtnt  with  a  view  toward  aubmlttlng  It  to 
tha  Prtaldent  for  aubmlaalon  to  tht  U.S. 
Stnatt  for  ratification. 

LIBRART    vaOOaAM 

The  Oommltttt  rtoommfndtd  that; 

1.  Aa  rapidly  aa  budget  provlalona  will  par- 
mlt.  an  American  lltirarlRn  bt  placed  In 
ohnrgt  of  tvery  large  USIA  library  oversena. 

a.  Tha  position  of  librarian  not  be  com- 
bined with  that  of  cultural  affairs  officer  or 
any  other  officer,  but  )}a  conaldered  a  full- 
time  assignment,  except  In  branch  libraries 
which  have  small  collections. 

3.  The  position  description  for  USIA  li- 
brary personnel  be  revised  to  atreaa  the  broad 
aspects  of  the  aervlces  exptcted  of  them  and 
to  deemphasize  the  narrowly  technical 
phases. 

4.  The  position  clasf-lficatlon  scheme  for 
USIA  personnel  be  rtjvised  to  encourage 
career  librarians  to  remain  in  t*ie  system, 
with  opportunity  for  promotion  to  super- 
visory and  other  higher  level  posts  rather 
than  as  at  present,  requiring  them  to  leave 
the  library  profession  in  order  to  become 
eligible  for  the  more  advanced  grades. 

•  •  •  In  further  reference  to  the  need  for 
trained  librarians,  the  Committee  would  like 
to  point  out  that  diu-ii.g  the  next  2  years  it 
will  be  highly  desirable  to  provide  trained 
American  librarians  in  such  places  as  the 
following  to  which  the  Agency  does  not  today 
assign  such  a  position: 

1.  A  second  librarian  In  Paris,  Oermany, 
Italy,  and  Japan. 

2.  A  roving  librarian  In  Scandinavia  and 
the  Benelux  countries. 

3.  A  librarian  in  Vienna,  Spain.  Brasil, 
Uruguay,  Colombia,  Australia,  Hong  Kong. 
Israel.  Istanbul,  Nigeria,  The  Sudan  and 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  a  vigorous  recruitment  program  be 
undertaken  at  once  to  secure  trained  Amer- 
ican librarians  competent  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions. 

MUSIC    PROGRAM 

The  Committee  recommended   that: 

1.  A  greater  and  more  continuous  effort  be 
made  by  the  Agency  to  elicit  and  utilize  the 
reports  and  findings  of  musical  specialists 
in  all  areas  as  a  basiii  for  (a)  controlling 
the  effectiveness  of  present  activities,  (b)  ob- 
taining data  for  the  development  of  new 
ideas  or  the  more  effective  achievement  of 
basic  objectives,  and  (c)  providing  a  ground- 
work of  systematic  anaJysis  and  planning 
for  the  functional  use  of  music  in  the  over- 
seas information  and  cultural  programs. 

2.  More  attention  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  musical  inter- 
change with  countries  and  peoples  outside 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East. 

3.  Particular  and  concentrated  attention 
be  given  to  the  analysis  of  Soviet  attitudes 
and  policies  with  regard  to  music,  as  well 
as  of  all  phases  of  musical  activity  in  tiie 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

4.  Musical  scores,  as  weli  as  books  on 
music,  be  regularly  and  Increasingly  included 
under  the  book  presentation  program  of  the 
Information  Center  Service  and  that  musical 
scores  be  included  in  overseas  infonnatlon 
libraries.  MuBiclans  reiid  scores  aa  others 
read  books,  hence  the  same  principle  of  dis- 
tribution should  apply  to  both  scores  and 
books. 

KNGLISH    TEACHING    PROGRAM 

The  Committee  felt  that  •  •  •  in  broad 
outline  the  English  teaciiing  program  seems 
soundly  conceived  and  that  in  its  specific 
areas  it  is  being  carried  out  as  expeditiously 
aa  funds  and  manpower  will  permit,  though 
often  enough  this  is  somewhat  short  of  tha 
ideal. 


1,  It  waa  rtaaauring  to  Itarn  of  tht  txlat- 
tnot  of  an  inttragancy  agrttment  astabliah- 
ing  oompltmtntary  aphtrt*  of  optrntion  for 
USIA,  tht  Inttrnational  Bdiicatlonal  Bx> 
ohangt  Strvlo*.  and  tht  International  Co- 
optratlon  Admlnlstrntlon  with  rttptot  to 
thttr  Bngllah-ttachlng  actlvltitt.  Pralaa- 
worthy  as  thla  la,  howcvtr.  thtrt  atlil  attma 
to  be  Inaufflclent  communication  among  the 
varloua  agenclta.  Unfurtvmately  no  alnflt 
Indlvidvinl  haa  a  complett  plcturt  of  tht 
KngliKh  teaching  program  of  all  thtat  agtn- 
ciaa  in  tht  varloua  artaa  of  tha  world,  and 
oonatquently,  It  U  impoaalbla  to  atcur*  tha 
aupport  and  manpower  and  to  achltvt  tht 
operational  coordination  which  would  maka 
for  heightened  effectiveness. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  (1)  atepe 
ba  taken  either  by  this  Agency  or  one  uf 
the  cooperating  agencies,  or  that  foundation 
aid  be  secured  to  make  an  Initial  survey  uf 
the  English  teaching  activities  of  these  threa 
agencies  and  any  others  that  ar«  carrying 
on  a  large-scale  program,  and  (a)  that 
some  means  of  regular  exchangt  of  informa- 
tion be  developed. 

a.  Recruitment  of  teaching  personnel  is  a 
major  problem  for  all  three  agencies,  par- 
ticularly If  some  training  in  linguistics  and 
the  ability  to  apply  it  sensibly  in  the  claaa- 
room  is  considered  a  desldrratum.  At  pres- 
ent only  two  or  three  univeralUea  in  the 
United  States  are  prepared  to  give  auch 
training,  and  in  none  of  them  are  there  ade- 
quate facilities  for  observation  and  directed 
teaching.  If  one  or  more  of  the  binatlonal 
centers  could,  through  an  arrangement  with 
a  university,  develop  short-term  teaching 
internships  as  the  final  stage  of  an  MA  in 
teaching  English  aa  a  second  language,  the 
caliber  of  persons  in  the  field  would  be 
definitely  improved. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  poaslbiilty  of 
developing  such  a  program  be  explored. 

3.  A  prime  necessity  in  building  up  a 
corps  of  trained  teachers  of  English  aa  a 
second  language  is  that  the  position  should 
offer  opportunity  not  only  for  a  permanent 
career  but  for  advancement  as  well.  At 
present  a  teacher  in  a  binatlonal  center  may 
look  forward  to  becoming  director  of  courses, 
but  if  he  Is  to  advance  beyond  that  position, 
he  will  no  longer  be  connected  with  the 
English  teaching  activities  except  In  an  in- 
cidental manner.  Recently  the  post  of  Eng- 
lish teaching  officer  has  been  created.  This 
waa  excellently  conceived,  for  It  would  con- 
stitute a  third  stage  in  a  teaching  career — 
a  step  more  advanced  than  that  of  director 
of  courses.  Last  year  nine  such  poeltlons 
were  provided  for  in  the  budget,  but  un- 
fortunately seven  of  them  were  lost  because 
they  could  not  be  filled.  In  many  ways 
this  was  a  serious  setback  to  the  program. 

It  Is  recommended  that  these  poeltlona 
be  reestablished  and  that  an  active  recruit- 
ing effort  be  made  to  fill  them. 

4.  It  is  also  painfully  evident  that  tht 
Washington  office  la  short-handed.  Tht 
people  in  It  art  able,  but  they  have  too 
much  to  do.  Additional  personnel  would 
nuUee  possible  a  greater  amount  of  guid- 
ance to  grantees  in  the  way  of  manuals, 
digests,  bibliographies,  etc.,  and  also  permit 
some  of  the  staff  to  give  attention  to  what 
now  looms  as  a  most  Important  problem: 
the  dissemination  of  cultural  understand- 
ing through  the  English  lessons  and  teach- 
ing materials.  This  is  seldom  achieved  suc- 
cessfully and  systematically  in  foreign-lan- 
guage classes  In  this  country,  and  to  assure 
a  degree  of  success  in  our  foreign  teaching 
operations  will  require  a  good  deal  of  design 
and  experimentation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  English  teaching  branch  bt  In- 
creased by  at  least  two  persons. 

6.  Among  the  moat  important  aetlvltiea  of 
the  binatlonal  centara.  and  one  In  which 
there  is  excellent  cooperation  with  IE8.  art 
the  teachers'  seminars.     Improving  the  ef- 
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fectlvtntaa  of  ont  ttaohtr  in  tha  lehool  aya- 
tem  of  a  foreign  country  mtaoa  Inortaatd 
maattry  of  Sngllah  for  hundrtda  of  pupili 
over  a  period  of  Juat  a  few  ytara,  A  poaalbit 
tMggtstlon  for  a  seminar  In  tht  luroptan 
arta  would  bt  to  hold  It  in  Bngland,  atailtd 
chiefly  by  Amtrlcan  but  alao  a«mt  Bngllah 
peraonnel.  It  would  have  the  dual  advan- 
tagt  of  affording  an  Bngllsh-iipeaking  tnvl- 
roument  and  dtmonstrating  tht  unity  rathtr 
than  tht  divtralty  of  tht  English  languagt 
and  tht  culture  of  tht  Bxtgl^ihoapeaklng 
peoplt.  j 

It  Is  recommended  that  explori<|txjry  dtsctta- 
alona  relative  to  the  feasibility  ofj  auch  a  pro- 
ject bt  undertaken. 

8.  Although  many  more  text  materials  art 
now  available  than  there  were  B  years  ago, 
they  are  by  no  means  all  of  tht  first  quality. 
Materials  printed  In  the  United  Statea  are 
almost  always  too  expensive  to  ]>ermlt  wide 
use  in  foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  prepare  and  publish 
aatlsfactory  materials  In  the  field 

Certain  types  of  texts  can  be  worked  out 
more  satisfactorily  In  tht  United  States, 
ellher  by  the  Agency  or  through  one  of  the 
publishing  houses.  It  la  obvious  that  only 
through  aubsldlzed  publication  can  text- 
books l>e  printed  in  this  countiy  and  sold 
abroad  at  something  less  than  a  prohibitive 
price.  Such  arrangements  are  admittedly 
difficult,  but  on  the  other  hand  subvention 
'  Is  probably  preferable  to  having  text  mate- 
rials prei>ared  on  contract,  aa  past  experience 
has  demonstrated. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Agency  sur- 
vey the  field  to  determine  which  texts  are 
most  urgently  needed,  then  decide  which  of 
these  might  most  advantageously  be  written 
and  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
finally  explore  the  possibility  of  getting  such 
materials  prepared  through  a  subvention. 

OVERALL    CULTXnUlL    PROGRAM 

The  Committee,  by  motion,  unanimously 
endorsed  the  implementation  of  the  cultural 
program  as  presented;  and  endon^ed  the  idea 
that  more  should  be  done  to  send  outstand- 
ing Americans  overseas  together  with  their 
products.  e.g..  the  artist  l>t  sent  with  an 
exhibit  of  his  paintings;  and  ttiat  more  dla- 
tlnguished  American  lecturers  should  be  sent 
overseas  for  short  periods  of  time. 

Tlie  Committee  notes  that  the  operation 
of  USIA  programs  is  dependent  on  expert 
knowledge  about  the  culture  of  tiie  United 
States  and  of  other  countries  of  the  world 
possessed  by  highly  trained  acholara  in  the 
humanltlea  and  social  aciencea.  Tht  Agency 
la  dependent  upon  a  small  store  of  experts  in 
these  fields  for  the  development  and  the 
competence  of  the  officers  It  must  recruit  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  programa.  Since  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  dependent  upon  similar 
resources,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
USIA  and  the  Department  of  State  appoint  a 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  to  report  on  the 
status  of  human  resources  In  the  humanities 
and  social  aciencea  in  the  United  States  and 
to  aubmit  recommendatlona  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Director  of  the  Agency  ftud  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  cer- 
tain Agency  programs  require  a  known  con- 
tinuity for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years  in 
order  to  assure  completion  of  the  particular 
programs.  The  Committee  urges  the  Agency 
to  further  this  view  and  take  steps  to  advise 
the  Congress,  and  the  President  that  it  wotild 
be  desirable  to  liave  the  Agency's  budgetary 
plans  for  certain  jm^grams  considered  on  a 
6-year  basia. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission, 
which  Senators  have  Jtist  received.  Is 
made  richer  this  year  by  the  addition  of 
two  special  reports  made  by  Commission 
members  who  have  traveled  In  Russia. 


Z  wUh  to  include,  u  a  part  of  my  r«- 
marki,  the  report  of  Philip  D.  Reed,  who 
traveled  in  Ruatla  with  a  group  of  In- 
duatrlaUata.  This  report  glvea  consider- 
able  Information  which  is  valuable  both 
to  Government  oAclalt  and  to  private 
clttaens  of  thla  country. 

The  second  special  report  li  made  by 
Mark  A.  May,  who  went  to  Russia  In 
November  of  1958.  His  report  covers  a 
different  phase  of  Russian  life,  and  his 
views,  coupled  with  those  of  Mr.  Reed, 
make  a  full  and  valuable  picture  of  life 
in  Soviet  Russia. 

Members  of  Congress,  especially,  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  May  for 
the  contributions  they  have  made.  I 
know  that  everyone  who  reads  the  re- 
ports which  I  include  in  my  remarks  will 
find  them  of  special  value. 

There  beUig  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Notes  on  Mr  Trip  to   trs  U.S.S.R.   aa   a 

McMBzai  OP  THE  U.S.  Blsctric  Power  Group. 

August  14-30,  1958 

(ByPhUipD.  Reed) 

The  visitation  of  the  Electric  Power  Group 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
Cultural  and  Technical  Exchange  Agreement 
entered  into  in  1957  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.SJ3.R.  Governments.  The 
group  consisted  of  the  following  in  addition 
to  myself: 

Walker  L.  Clsler.  president,  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co.  (group  leader). 

Harvey  E.  Bumgardner,  the  Detroit  Edison 
Co.  (chairman.  Edison  Electric  Institute 
Committee  on  Technical  Exchange  for  Over- 
seas Visitors). 

James  P.  Davenport,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

Don  S.  Kennedy,  president.  CHcIahoma  Gas 
tt  Electric  Co. 

Elmer  L.  Lindseth,  president.  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

Gwilym  A.  Price,  chairman  of  the  lx>ard. 
Westinghous  Electric  Corp. 

R.  G.  Rincliffe,  president.  Phlladelpiila 
Electric  Co. 

Joseph  I*.  Singleton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. AiUs-Chaimers  Manufacturing  Co. 

Edwin  Vennard.  vice  president  and  manag- 
ing director,  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

We  paid  our  own  expenses  but  were  re- 
ceived, chaperoned,  assisted,  and  frequently 
entertained  by  the  senior  personnel  of  the 
Ministry  of  Electric  Power  Stations,  Includ- 
ing tht  head  of  the  Ministry.  Mr.  A.  S.  Pav- 
lenko. 

PURP06K  or  the  trip 

The  purpose  of  the  visitation  was  to  learn 
all  we  could  about  the  electric  pKJwer  systems 
of  Russia  and  the  manufacturing  enterprises 
which  build  their  power  generating  and 
transmitting  equipment.  Our  group  waa 
made  up  principally  of  men  concerned  with 
management,  but  many  tectuilcal  questions 
were  asked  and  answered.  Russia  will  aend 
a  return  group  to  this  country  some  time 
next  year. 

PLACES   VUUTEU 

Our  itinerary  was  limited  to  European  Rus- 
sia, although  we  asked  to  see  both  the  Ural 
and  Siberian  systems.  The  reasons  given  for 
not  including  these  areas  in  our  Itinerary 
was  lack  of  time  and,  as  to  Siberia,  that 
power  development  in  that  region  has  not 
proceeded  far  enough  to  be  of  real  Interest. 
As  it  was,  wt  traveled  mcH«  than  5,000  miles 
by  automobUt,  railroad,  and  diartered  air- 
plane. 

Without  going  into  details,  our  itinerary 
included: 

(1)  Visits  to  thermal  po>wer  stations  la 
Moscow,  Cherepetz  (225  kilometers  from  Mos- 


cow) ,  and  Luganak,  which  Is  in  tht  Ukraine 
about  1,000  kllomtttrt  from  lloaoow. 

(8)  Visits  to  hydro  power  stations  al 
Xltubyshtv,  on  tht  Volga  Rlvtr,  1.100  kllo- 
mtMra  from  Moscow;  Stalingrad,  alao  on  tht 
Volga  Rlvtr,  this  station  bting  under  con* 
Btruotlon;  and  Dntiptrttroy. 

(S)  Vlalt  to  tht  ft.OOO  kilowatt  atomic 
nowtr  atation  at  Obniak,  approxUnattly  100 
kllomtttra  from  Moscow.  Tht  firat  atation 
to  product  commtrclal  powtr.  Its  rtactor 
la  a  convtntlonal  ont  but  ualng  graphltt  as 
tht  modtrator.  tnrichtd  uranium  aa  tht  futU 
and  prtaaurlBtd  wattr  aa  tht  coolant. 

(4)  Vlaiu  to  manufacturing  plants  at 
Leningrad,  where  turbinea  and  generatora 
for  both  steam  and  hydrostattona  are  built: 
and  at  Zaporoxliye.  in  the  Ukraine,  whert 
largt  transformera  are  made. 

(5)  Visits  to  subatationa  and  switching 
centers  aa  followa: 

Noginsk  BUbstatlon,  60  kilometers  from 
Moscow,  which  ia  receiving  «00-kilovolt 
power  from  the  Kleubjrshev  h}-drostatioa 
This  voltage  ia  ahortly  to  bt  increased  V> 
500  kilovolts. 

Stalino  switching  center,  approximately 
1,000  kilometers  from  Moscow,  which  con- 
trols the  Stalino  region  and  is  tied  into  but 
is  not  the  principal  center  of  tht  Don  Basin 
power  system. 

Experimental  substation  and  development 
laboratory  in  Moscow,  receiving  200-kllovolt 
direct  current  power  from  a  generating  plant 
110  kilometers  distant.  This  power  is  con- 
verted to  alternating  current  and  fed  into 
the  Moscow  grid. 

(6)  Visits  to  the  following  resecu^h  and 
development  institutes: 

At  Obnisk,  a  fast  neutron,  plutonium- 
fueled  breeder  reactor.  Experimental  work 
to  date  has  been  on  small  units.  A  50,000- 
kllowatt  experimental  breeder  power  reactor 
is  reported  as  next  step. 

Moscow.  The  All  Union  Thermal  Research 
Institute,  whose  main  purpose  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  existing  ther- 
mal powerplants. 

Dubna,  approximately  130  kilometers  from 
Moscow.  The  International  Institute  of  Nu- 
clear Research.  We  saw  here  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  synchro  cyclotron,  wiiich  has 
been  in  place  and  used  for  experimental  work 
for  a  number  of  years;  also  what  was  de« 
scribed  as  a  synchro  positron,  wiiich  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  completed  not  long  ago  at 
the  Radiation  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  The  Russian 
equipment  is.  however,  larger  and  develops 
10  bUllon  electron  volts  as  compared  with 
the  6-pltu  billion  electron  volts  generated 
by  ttie  Berkeley  equipment. 

(7)  Other  technical  meetings  engaged  in 
by  the  group  included: 

A  discussion  with  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  Mr.  Ozerov,  head 
of  the  Electricity  Department  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Two  meetings,  one  at  the  beginning  and 
one  at  the  end  of  our  visit,  with  Mr.  Pav- 
lenko,  of  tht  Ministry  of  Power  Stations, 
wiiich  luks  lUtlmate  responsibility  for  the 
supply  of  electric  energy  (and  in  many  com- 
munities, hot  water)   to  the  nation. 

(8)  Other  activities  included: 

Visits  to  the  Kremlin,  the  famous  Mos- 
cow subway,  the  well-known  GUM  depart- 
ment store,  the  Opera  (at  Stalingrad),  a 
puppet  show  (Moscow),  a  circus  (Stalino). 
and  the  blrth-and-burlal  place  of  the  fa- 
mous Russian  author  Leo  Tolstoy.  We  also 
attended  a  reception  at  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
and  I  had  luncheon  alone  with  American 
AmiMissador  Llewellyn  Thompson. 

We  also  visited  Uie  permanent  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Moscow, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  Impressive  display 
constituting  more  than  80  large  buildings. 

Finally.  Minister  Pavlenko  gave  a  lunch- 
eon for  our  group  the  day  after  our  arrival 
and  a  gala  dinner  the  night  l>efore  our  de- 
parture. 
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Our  time  was  short,  17  days  Including  the 
days  of  our  arrival  and  departure.  The 
Russians  were  most  cooperative  about  stay- 
ing on  the  Job.  We  worked  right  through 
both  weekends  and  accomplished  about  all 
that  was  possible  In  the  limited  time.  The 
trip  had  originally  been  scheduled  to  last 
four  weeks,  but  difficulties  at  the  State  De- 
partment— Foreign  Office  level — held  up  first 
our  departiure  and  later  our  entrance  visas. 

quzsnoNs  answered 
So  much  for  a  very  quick  outline  of  the 
places  we  visited  and  the  kind  of  establish- 
ments we  saw.  In  each  case  there  was 
ample  opportunity  to  visit  with  and  ques- 
tion the  director,  chief  engineer,  and  staff 
members  of  the  organization  visited.  They 
seemed  pleased  to  receive  vis  and  answer 
questions  fully  and  without  hesitation. 
Translation,  of  covirse,  made  communica- 
tion difficult  and  slow  at  times,  but  we  were 
satisfied  that  the  operating  people  were  un- 
der no  restraint  In  responding  to  our  ques- 
tions. 

KT7SSIAN    CAPACmr    AND    COMPETENCE    IN    ELXC- 
T«C    POWEB    PRODUCTION 

Now  let  me  make  a  few  overall  observa- 
tions about  the  U.S.SJl.'s  position  In  elec- 
tric energy  production.  Needless  to  say,  they 
consider  It  basic  to  the  strength  (.nd  future 
growth  of  their  economy. 

The  total  installed  capacity  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
today  Is  approximately  48  million  kilowatts, 
of  which  80  percent  is  thermal  and  20  per- 
cent hydro.  Their  program  calls  for  the  In- 
stallation of  62  million  additional  kilowatts 
by  the  end  of  1965,  which  would  bring  their 
total  capacity  to  110  million  kilowatts.  It 
seems  doubtful  that  they  will  reach  this  goal, 
but  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  they  may  have  100  million  kilowatts  of 
generating  capacity  by  that  time.  To  do 
this,  new  or  enlarged  manufacturing  facili- 
ties for  some  or  all  equipment  items  will 
undoubedly  be  required.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  thermal  rather  than  hydro  power,  as  In- 
dicated by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  recent 
address  dedicating  the  Kieubyshev  hydro 
•tailon. 

The  Russians  are  competent  In  the  elec- 
tric power  field.  The  men  we  met  at  the 
top  and  at  the  supporting  levels  In  the 
power  stations,  the  manufacturing  plants, 
and  the  various  research  and  development 
Institutes  clearly  knew  what  they  were  about 
and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  on  top  of 
their  Jobs.  Their  housekeeping  may  not  be 
as  good  as  ours:  they  may  not  build  their 
equipment  to  quite  as  tight  specifications  or 
achieve  quite  as  high  efficiency,  but,  by  and 
large,  they  Invest  their  money  In  results 
rather  than  appearance.  In  make-do  rather 
than  perfection.  Their  talk.  I  suspect.  Is  a 
bit  on  the  grandiose  side.  Big  numbers  are 
Important  to  them,  and  they  were  at  pains 
to  tell  Ma  of  the  much  larger  vmlts,  of  the 
Ixlgher  temperatures,  pressiu-es.  and  voltages 
that  are  In  the  offing  for  equipment  to  be 
produced  in  the  next  1,  2,  or  3  years. 

SIX-HUNDRXD-lCtLE-PEH-HOTTS   COMMERCIAL 
JETS 

But  though  they  xmdoubtedly  exaggerate, 
the  Russians  are  not  to  be  unduly  dis- 
counted. One  needs  only  to  see  their  Sput- 
niks I.  n,  and  in  (as  we  did  at  the  Industrial 
exhibition  In  Moscow),  their  TU  104  swept- 
wlng  two-Jet-englne  commercial  transport 
(which  I  flew  from  Moscow  to  Amsterdam  at 
an  average  speed  of  more  than  600  miles  per 
hour),  or  their  lO-bllUon  electron-volt  syn- 
chro positron  (which  we  saw  at  their  Insti- 
tute of  Nuclear  Research),  to  realize  that 
they  have  great  scientific,  technical,  and 
manufacturing  competence. 

With  them,  as  with  all  of  us.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  relative  values,  of  where  and  for  what 
their  efforts  and  resources  shall  be  directed. 


RUSSIAN  GAINS  FIKCENTAGEWISC,  NOT  Ut  TOTAL 
CAPACXTT 

As  I  have  said,  their  total  electric  power 
resources  are  less  than  SO  million  kilowatts 
today.  This  compares  with  150  million  kilo- 
watts for  the  United  States.  I  know  of  no 
better  measure  of  the  economic  potential  of 
a  coiuitry,  either  for  war  or  peace,  than  its 
capacity  to  produce  electric  energy.  The 
United  States  wlU  Install  within  the  next  3 
years  53  million  kilowatts  of  new  capacity, 
which  Is  now  firmly  ordered  from  the  manu- 
facturers. This  Is  more  than  Russia's  total 
capacUy  today.  How  much  more  we  in  the 
United  States  will  Install  by  19S5  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  long- 
time historical  trend  of  doubling  our  ca- 
pacity every  8  to  10  years  will  be  maintained. 
Thus  if  the  Russians  double  their  capacity 
by  1966  (7Va  years),  they  will  be  gaining  on 
us  slightly  percentagewise  but  falling  sub- 
stantially behind  In  absolute  amount. 

MOST    OF     RTTSSIA'S     KUDCTRIC    EMEROT     GOES    TO 
HEAVT  INDUSTRT  AND  MHJTART  PROODCTION 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The  Rus- 
sians are  unquestionably  utilizing  a  far 
higher  fraction  of  their  electric-energy  sup- 
ply for  heavy  industry  and  military  produc- 
tion than  we  are.  Adequate  figures  are  not 
available,  but  we  were  Informed  that  only 
16  percent  of  Russia's  power  output  goes  to 
domestic  consumers  and  agriculture  com- 
bined. Here  in  the  United  States  the  figure 
for  domestic  consumption  alone  is  about 
one-third  of  our  total  production.  And  the 
Russian  Government  is  in  a  position  for 
years  to  come  to  hold  down  the  consumer 
goods  percentage  of  its  total  output  and 
concentrate  more  heavily  than  we  do  on  the 
development  of  basic  industries,  housing, 
military  production,  and  products  to  be  used 
for  external  economic  Infiltration. 

But,  taking  all  of  these  points  into  ac- 
count, I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  Russia 
overtaking  the  United  States  In  aggregate 
economic  power  within  the  next  century. 
Unless  we  literally  fall  apart,  our  lead  is  so 
massive  that  to  match  our  overall  capacity 
to  produce  Just  does  not  appear  realistic. 
This  Is  not,  however,  to  say  that  Russia  does 
not  represent  a  most  dangerous  threat  to  our 
security  and  way  of  life.  She  does  not  have 
to  match  oxir  total  power  potential  in  order 
to  conquer  us  either  by  force  or  by  Indirect 
aggression.  As  I  said  before,  by  concentrat- 
ing her  efforts  and  productive  capacity  on 
any  given  area,  military  or  otherwise,  Russia 
could  achieve  clear  superiority  in  that  chosen 
sector  unless  we  were  quick  to  adjust  our 
own  pattern  of  power  utilization  in  order  to 
equalize  or  to  counter  In  some  other  way 
that  threatened  superiority.  We  must  be  at 
pains,  therefore,  to  keep  as  well  informed 
as  possible  on  Russia's  plans  and  activities. 

NOT   SOCIALISM,   BXTr   STATE   CAPITALISK 

May  I  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Russian 
economic  system.  It  is  in  my  Judgment  a 
perfect  example  of  state  capitalism.  There 
Is  no  suggestion  of  socialism  in  the  classic 
sense  of  "Prom  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  need."  This  is  a 
tough  capitalistic  state  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  sole  share  owner  of  all  enter- 
prise. The  Government  Is  the  sole  source 
of  Investment  capital.  It  determines  how 
the  country's  resources  are  to  be  Invested 
and  what  and  how  much  Is  to  be  produced. 
As  the  sole  employer  it  fixes  all  salaries  and 
wages.  As  the  sole  producer  It  determines 
the  prices  at  which  all  goods  and  services 
shall  be  sold.  And  it  decides  what  fraction 
of  the  total  production  in  a  given  period 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  consumer  goods  and 
services  and  what  fraction  shall  be  In  the 
form  of  public  works,  bousing,  powerplanta, 
Indiistrlal  works,  milittu7  weapons  and  sup- 
plies, or  anything  else. 


srivk  for  brtcx  HOtrSINO 

For  example,  the  Russians  are  now  staging 
a  tremendous  drive  to  provide  more  and 
better  hoiislng.  Millions  of  people.  In  Mos- 
cow and  other  cities  we  visited,  are  shock- 
ingly housed  and  the  government  decided  a 
couple  of  years  ago  that  the  time  had  come 
to  do  something  about  it.  As  a  result,  I 
am  told,  more  new  housing  has  been  built 
in  the  past  year  than  in  the  preceding  40 
years.  All  of  it  is  large  rather  ugly  apart- 
ment buildings,  four  to  six  stories  high, 
made  essentially  of  brick-faced  prefabricated 
concrete  slabs,  which  are  lifted  into  place 
by  huge  cranes  that  are  so  numerous  in 
Moscow.  Stalingrad  and  other  cities  that 
one  can  scarcely  look  in  any  direction  with- 
out seeing  8  to  12  of  them  on  different  build- 
ing sites.  Indeed,  these  cranes  have  come  to 
dominate  the  skyline  save  for  occasional  tall 
buildings  such  as  Moscow  University.  As 
living  quarters  these  apartments  would  not 
be  acceptable  here.  There  is  only  one  bath- 
room and  one  kitchen  for  each  two  apart- 
ments and  these  rather  important  facilities 
must  therefore  be  shared  by  the  occupants 
of  two  apartments.  How  the  Government 
has  t>een  able  to  provide  the  perfectly  huge 
amount  of  construction  material  required  for 
these  Jobs,  all  at  the  same  time,  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  But  there  It  unquestionably  is,  and 
some  program  must  have  had  to  give  way 
In  order  to  make  it  possible.  But  with  oom- 
plete  control  of  the  economy,  the  Russian 
Government  can  mount  these  massive  efforts 
in  a  particular  sector  of  the  economy:  at 
what  cost  to  the  overall  operation  I  do  not 
know. 

■  URPRIBING   PRICES 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  pricing  of  all  goods 
and  services  is,  of  course,  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  art>ltrary  in  the  sense  that 
competition  is  non-existent  and  prices  are 
set  and  adjvisted  to  reflect  the  government's 
desire  at  any  given  time  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage the  movement  of  particular  prod- 
ucts. This  results  in  some  surprising  prices 
to  say  the  least.  Fbr  example,  taking  10 
rubles  to  the  dollar  as  the  rate  of  exchange 
(and  it  is  much  more  realistic  than  the  offi- 
cial 4  rubles  to  the  dollar),  here  are  a  few 
of  the  prices  prevailing  in  Moscow  this  sum- 
mer: 

My  single  room,  with  bath,  at  one  of  Rus- 
sia's newest  and  best  hotels.  The  Ukraine, 
was  $3  per  day. 

A  17-inch  television  set  cost  tlSO,  and  I 
am  told  there  are  more  than  2  million  of 
them  in  the  Moscow  region. 

Beet  opera  seats,  $1.50. 

Four  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  Is  the  domes- 
tic price  of  electric  energy.  (U.S.  average 
Is  considerably  less  than  3  cents.) 

A  very  ordinary  ready-made  woolen  busi- 
ness suit  cost  $100. 

A  pair  of  leather  shoes  cost  $20. 

One  chocolate  bar  which  would  be  priced 
In  the  U.8.  at  15  cents  or  20  cenU,  cost  $1.80. 

A  haircut  cost  19  cents.  '' 

Caviar,  which  was  $4.50  i>er  poimd  until 
Jime  1,  was  raised  to  $9  per  pound  on  tbatT 
date. 

A  40-watt  lamp  (clear  bulb)  cost  12^ 
cents.  A  75- watt  lamp  (frosted  bulb)  cost 
36  cents. 

A  double-barreled  shotgtin  of  local  manu- 
facture was  priced  at  $180. 

Apartment  rentals  are  obviously  subsidized. 
Nikolai  Galochkln,  chief  of  one  of  the  im- 
portant departments  of  the  Ministry  of 
Power  Stations,  pays  $20  per  month  for  his 
apartment  including  electricity  and  hot 
water.     There  are  six  in  his  family. 

From  the  rather  fragmentary  information 
we  obtained  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
average  income  of  the  Russian  industrial 
worker.  At  a  guess,  however,  I  would  say  it 
did  not  exceed  one-third  the  dollar  value  of 
the  average  Income  of  American  Industrial 
workers,  and  It  Is  probably  less. 
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with  so  large  a  fraction  of  Russian  pay- 
roll going  to  workers  who  are  engaged  in 
military  or  industrial  production,  or  in  pub- 
lic works,  the  comparatively  limited  supply 
of  consumer  goods  can  be  made  to  go 
around  only  by  pricing  it  at  levels  high 
enough  to  absorb  this  excess  purchasing 
power.  The  price  level  could,  of  course,  be 
substantially  lowered  were  a  large  fraction 
of  Russia's  productive  ellort  devoted  to  con- 
sumer goods  and  services. 

BtnUlAUCRATIC     MONSTROSrTT 

The  administrative  task  of  running  the 
Government  Is,  of  course,  so  collossal  as  al- 
most to  defy  imagination. 

For  many  years  It  was  handled  by  a  large 
number  of  semi-independent  ministries, 
each  assigned  a  specllled  function  (such  as 
housing,  agriculture,  military  supplies, 
power  stations,  heavy  machinery,  consumer 
g'xxls,  education,  finance,  etc  ),  which  were 
responsible  for  their  assigned  field  nation- 
wide, and  decisions  on  most  matters  were 
made  in  Moscow. 

DBCXNTRALIZATION    IN    RUSSIA 

Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
centralise this  huge  bureaucratic  monstros- 
ity. The  country  has  been  divided  into  105 
regions,  each  of  which  has  a  ruling  body  or 
economic  council  made  up  of  officials  In  the 
region.  The  number  of  central  ministries 
has  been  drastically  cut  and  the  regional 
councils  are  presumably  made  up  of  men 
who  represent  (though  perhaps  not  officially) 
the  remaining  functional  ministries  In  Mos- 
cow. The  Idea  Is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
questions  and  problems  arising  in  the  field 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  appropriate  regional 
council  and  that  only  the  broad  national 
questions  will  be  referred  to  Moscow  for  de- 
termination. In  addition  to  the  reduced 
number  of  central  ministries,  into  which  the 
functions  of  the  dissolved  ministries  have 
been  consolidated,  a  state  planning  com- 
mission has  been  created  which  has  the  sta- 
tus of  a  separate  ministry  but  is  presided 
over  by  one  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  two  first 
deputies  (the  deputy  for  planning)  and 
therefore  has  great  prestige.  Many  of  the 
former  ministers  of  now  discontinued  min- 
istries are  now  In  this  state  planning  com- 
nrlssion.  It,  like  the  other  minUtries.  reports 
to  the  Council  of  Ministers  over  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  presides  and,  in  fact.  It  acts  as 
the  staff  of  organization  for  the  Council  of 
Ministers. 

Budgets  for  all  ministries  and  for  all  105 
regions  for  the  ensuing  year  are  made  up 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  is  going  on  now  for  1959.  The  re- 
quests of  all  regions  (supported,  by  func- 
tion, by  the  remaining  central  ministries) 
are  studied,  coordinated,  cut  back  and  fi- 
nally put  together  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  state  planning  commis- 
sion (like  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget) 
and  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministen* 
for  consideration. 

Whether  this  new  setup  will  work  better 
than  the  old  one  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
in  the  United  States  think  the  difficulties 
of  administering  our  own  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  very  great,  but  they  are  as  child's 
play  compared  to  the  unbelievable  complex- 
ities that  confront  the  Russian  top  com- 
mand. At  very  best,  any  administrative  ma- 
chinery the  Russians  can  devise  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow,  ponderous,  and  inefficient. 

RUSSIANS  UNDERSTAND  ROLE  OF  INCENTIVES 

One  point,  however,  must  not  be  Ignored. 
The  Soviet  Government  understands  very 
well  the  Importance  of  incentives,  both  eco- 
nomic and  personal  prestige.  It  provides 
them  at  all  levels.  Individual  pay  bonuses 
are  awarded  on  a  monthly  basis  for  indi- 
vidual performance  against  a  preset  target. 
There  are  also  bonuses  for  suggestions  Just 
as  we  have  them  here.  In  addition  there  are 
group  and  project  bonuses  for  accompllrti- 


ment  of  well-defined  objectives  embracing 
time,  quantity,  and  quality.  Pictures  of  the 
best  workers  are  prominently  displayed  at 
the  plant  entrance  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
subject  to  monthly  change.  At  one  of  the 
powerplants  we  visited,  a  banner  was  hung 
on  the  control  platform  of  the  turbine- 
generator  set  whose  operators  had  made  the 
best  record.  Free,  28-day  vacations  at  re- 
sorts on  the  Black  Sea  and  elsewhere  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  workers  and  their 
families.  Group  and  project  bonuses  are 
also  used  to  provide  better  employee  rec- 
reation and  club  facilities. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Russian  Government 
Is  acutely  conscious  of  the  Importance  of 
worker  incentives  and  has  developed  them 
far  beyond  anything  I  have  seen  in  this 
country.  These  Incentives,  together  with 
rallies  and  i>ep  meetings,  have  accustomed 
the  people  to  hard  work  and  pride  in  their 
accomplishments.  On  the  whole,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  effective. 

Becavue  most  overall  plant  or  project 
bonuses  are  based  on  the  profitability  of 
the  enterprise,  managers  and  workers  alike 
of  these  state-owned  enterprises  are  very 
profit  conscious.  Indeed,  most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Income  Is  in  the  form  of  profits 
on  these  enterprises.  Direct  taxation  is  a 
small  fraction,  personal  Income  tax  being 
graduated  to  a  maximum  of  13  percent. 

NO   ENTREPRENEURS 

Thus  Russia's  system  of  state  capitalism 
provides  keen  competition  between  Indi- 
vidual workers  and  groups  of  workers  for 
better  pay,  promotion  and  prestige  through 
superior  performance.  Russia's  system  dif- 
fers from  our  own  form  of  capitalism  in 
one  fundamental  respect.  What  is  com- 
pletely lacking  in  the  Russian  system  is 
entrepreneurial  incentive  and  opportunity. 
There  being  but  one  entrepreneur,  the  state. 
the  urge  and  opportunity  for  the  individual 
to  venture,  to  invest,  to  create  new  enter- 
prises, is  entirely  lacking.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  entrepreneurial  competition  is 
also  nonexistent. 

On  the  rock  of  this  basic  deficiency,  I  pre- 
dict, the  Russian  drive  for  economic  pre- 
eminence will  ultimately  founder.  The  dy- 
namic, kaleidoscopic  quality  of  our  kind  of 
capitalism — free  competitive  enterprise — in 
which  literally  millions  of  management 
teams  are  everlastingly  searching  and  re- 
searching for  knowledge  and  ideas  that  will 
permit  them  to  enter  the  mfirketplace  with 
new  products.  Improved  old  products,  and 
better  values.  Just  cannot  be  matched  in 
the  long  run  by  a  system  which  delegates 
exclusive  responsibility  and  authority  for 
creative,  progressive  thinking  to  one  man- 
agement team  for  each  product  line.  In 
any  event,  this  is  my  firm  conviction.  Only 
time  will  tell  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

A    ROUGH,    STRONG    PEOPLE 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  Russian 
country  and  the  people.  Russia  is,  of 
course,  enormous.  Even  European  Russia, 
as  compared  with  other  European  countries 
Is  a  tremendous  expanse  of  territory  which 
gives  the  sense  of  pioneering  and  of  poten- 
tial growth  comparable  to  America  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  Russians  are  a  rough,  strong  people, 
ambitious,  hard  working,  ruthless,  and  In- 
dependent. They  haven't  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  niceties  of  living.  They  don't 
press  their  trousers  or  care  whether  they 
match  their  coat.  They  rarely  shine  their 
shoes,  and  oftener  than  not  dont  wear  a 
necktie.  I  didn't  see  a  single  smartly 
dressed  man  or  woman  the  entire  time  I  was 
in  Russia.  This  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  their  economic  status.  It  is  simply 
that  they  attach  no  importance  to  it. 

This  same  disregard  lor  the  niceties  shows 
up  in  other  ways.  Theyll  put  up  a  beautiful 
hotel  building  30  stories  high,  and  exceed- 
ingly Impressive  on  the  outside.    And  then 


theyll  run  It  like  a  third-class  boarding 
house,  with  small  and  inadequate  towels,  no 
soap,  no  stoppers  in  the  washbasin  or  tub; 
and  with  the  maid  forgetting  to  make  up  the 
room  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  the  service  - 
in  the  dining  room  impossibly  slow,  and  the 
elevator  service  unreliable  to  say  the  least. 
Outside  the  hotel  they  had  beautifully  laid 
out  fiower  gardens  with  the  fiowers  in  mag- 
nificent bloom,  but  the  lawn  surrounding 
these  beds  was  uncut  and  the  grass  had 
grown  10  Inches  high. 

Met  halfway,  the  people  are  friendly  and 
warm.  They  laugh  easily  and  have  a  sense 
of  humor  much  like  our  own.  Until  so  met, 
they  are  deadpan. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  language  barrier,  or 
possibly  the  paradox  of  their  apparently 
frank  and  friendly  behavior  on  the  one  hand 
and  their  government's  longstanding  trucu- 
lent and  thoroughly  unreliable  conduct  to- 
ward the  free  world  on  the  other,  but  one 
had  difficulty  accepting  the  Russians  at  any- 
thing like  face  value  and  not  being  perhaps 
overcynlcal  and  suspicious. 

NO    DEEP    OR    GROWING    tTNREST 

Russia's  population  is  slightly  more  than 
200  million.  Of  this  number  97  percent,  or 
all  but  approximately  6  million,  are  not 
members  of  or  Identified  with  the  Com- 
munist Party.  In  my  Judgment,  these  197 
million  non-Communist  Party  Russians  are 
loyal,  home-loving  people,  who  don't  like 
some  things  about  their  government  (Just  as 
we  don't  about  ours)  but  who  are  both  con- 
scious and  proud  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  both  In  the  International  position 
of  their  country  and  In  their  own  Individual 
economic  status.  I  completely  failed  to  de- 
tect, and  am  satisfied  there  is  no  deep  or 
growing  unrest  or  resentment  against  their 
government  or  Its  leaders. 

These  people  deeply  desire  peace  and  are 
satisfied  that  no  one  would  benefit  from  a 
war  between  Russia  and  America.  I  got  this 
from  people  of  all  ages,  at  all  levels,  and  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  we  visited.  It  was 
the  one  subject  that  never  failed  to  come  up 
sooner  or  later. 

If  left  to  themselves  these  people  would. 
In  my  opinion,  devote  much  more  of  their 
resovuces  to  more  and  better  roads,  schools, 
housing,  recreational  facilities  and,  of 
course,  to  more  consumer  goods. 

In  my  Judgment,  world  domination  and 
worldwide  communism  with  Moscow  the 
headquarters  Is  not  important  to  this  97 
percent,  but  I  also  believe  they  would  follow 
their  leaders  (as  the  Germans  followed 
Hitler)  because  they  would  be  deluded  Into 
believing  such  donUnatlon  possible  and 
would  have  no  other  alternative. 

They  are  a  people  with  a  mission  in  the 
sense  that  America  was  60  years  or  nu>re  ago. 
They  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done  at  home  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  rich  natiu-al  resources,  and  of 
their  own  clear  incentives  to  work  hard  and 
well. 

THE   COMMXTNIST    PARTT 

The  Communist  Party  and  Its  6  million 
members  is,  of  course,  the  source  of  the 
aggressive,  expansionist  world-domination 
movement.  Party  membership  enhances  the 
individual's  opportunity  for  promotion  and 
improved  economic  status.  It  requires, 
however,  considerable  time  attending  meet- 
ings, rallies,  etc.,  exhorting  others,  and  keep- 
ing up  to  date  on  party  thinking  and  the 
party  line.  The  membership  although  the 
party's  alms  are  not  centered  around  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  common  man.  Is  delib- 
erately spread  through  all  levels  of  Russian 
society,  many  workers  being  Included,  and 
it  is  not  an  elite  in  the  Intellectual  or  eco- 
nomic sense.  The  ultimate  goal  of  world- 
wide communism,  with  Moscow  the  foun- 
talnhead,  is  constantly  borne  in  on  all  mem- 
bers, as  Is  the  Incompatibility  of  commu- 
nism and  capitalism.    It  is  hard  to  escape 
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the  conclvulon  that  their  bitter  hatred  of 
capitalism  Is  really  grounded  on  fear.  They 
are,  perhaps  subconsciously,  afraid  that  the 
capitalistic  system  will  prove  stronger,  more 
creative  than  their  own.  and  It  miist  there- 
fore be  destroyed. 

possiBiuncs  ros  rzACtrm.  coexistkncs 
I  see  no  present  proepect  of  working  out 
an  acceptable  modtu  vlvendl  which  will 
permit  us  to  get  along  peac^fa^y  with  the 
Conununlst  world.  Only  If^nd  when  mil- 
lions of  thinking  Russians  become  con- 
vinced (1)  that  Russia  cannot  conquer  the 
world  or  any  significant  part  of  It  by  force 
or  by  Indirect  aggression,  and  (2)  that  the 
free  world  Is  prepared  to  live  and  let  live. 
Is  there  any  hope  of  reducing  our  defense 
expenditures  for  arms  and  research  through 
a  controlled  and  Inspected  International  de- 
mobilization program. 

KEXD     rOB    CROSS -VISITATION     BCTWEZN     TTNllU) 
STATES  AND  RUSSIA 

No  one  knows  when,  If  ever,  this  time  will 
come.  But  I  am  sure  it  will  be  hastened 
by  encouraging  the  greatest  possible  cross - 
visitation  between  the  people  of  Russia  and 
the  people  of  the  free  world.  This  is  only 
now  Just  beginning  with  the  United  States 
under  the  exchange  arrangement  worked  out 
last  year  vith  the  Russian  Government. 
American  Ambassador  Thompson  told  me 
that  5,000  Americans  would  visit  Russia  in 
1958,  a  tremendous  increase  over  any  previ- 
ous year.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  I  hope 
it  can  be  greatly  enlarged  and  that  we  Willi 
do  all  we  can  to  encourage  and  facilitate, 
both  through  government  and  private  agen- 
cies, maximum  visitation  of  our  country  by 
the  Russians.  It  make6  no  difference  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  party  members.  If, 
through  visitation  and  the  multiplication  re- 
sulting from  the  Impact  of  their  observa- 
tions on  their  countrymen,  a  large  enough  < 
number  of  people  can  be  persuaded  that 
Russia's  dream  of  world  domination  is  a 
dangerous  myth  and  that  her  legitimate  ob- 
jectives of  self -development  and  growth  are 
not  threatened  by  capitalistic  countries,  pub- 
lic opinion  will  sooner  or  later  Influence  the 
Russian  Government  to  take  a  course  con- 
sistent with  that  view. 

COMMENTS   OF    RUSSIAN    OITICIALS 

At  a  luncheon  in  Stallno  attended  by 
part  of  our  electric  power  group,  and  by 
perhaps  20  Russians,  Including  Mr.  Galoch- 
kln  of  the  Ministry  of  Power  Stations  and 
Mr.  Pubg^yla.  Regional  Director  of  the  Don 
Basin  power  system,  I  made  the  following 
statement : 

"Electricity  is  all  important  to  any  country. 
It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  economic  de- 
velopment, and  we  are  proud  and  grateful 
to  be  members  of  the  electrical  Industry  of 
our  country.  However,  electricity  can,  like 
all  great  forces,  be  used  either  for  good  or 
for  evil,  for  peaceful  purposes  or  for  war. 
We  have  met  and  talked  with  many  of  your 
people  on  this  trip,  young,  middle-aged, 
and  old.  and  they  have  emphasized  again  and 
again  their  deep  desire  for  peace.  Believe 
me,  we,  too.  In  America  want  peace  earnestly, 
deeply.  But  you  will  agree  that  we  seem  to 
be  making  very  little  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  the  political  level,  your  govern- 
ment and  ours  seem  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment. Perhafw  the  answer  lies  in  many 
of  your  people  and  ours,  nonpolltical  people, 
getting  to  know  each  other  better.  If  It 
were  possible  to  have,  not  Just  dozens,  but 
tens  of  thousands  of  yoxir  people  and  ours 
exchange  visits  and  see  and  hear  for  them- 
selves, great  good  might  come  from  It.  X 
drink,  therefore,  to  greater  visitation  be- 
tween our  oountrlei  »nd  to  grtAttr  under- 
standlnK." 

Mr.  PubguylK  responded  te  my  tOMt  by 
•ayini  \Xk%\  he  was  In  eomplete  Aoeord  with 
wUHi  I  UKd  hMi  vhfvi  vu*  «ttoVrUAl  iuUuitry 


was  all-Important  to  progress,  and  that  he 
and  his  associates  were  most  eager  to  sea 
that  It  was  used  to  create  and  strengthen 
rather  than  to  destroy;  that  the  people  of 
his  country  deeply  desired  peace.  And  then 
he  closed  by  saying: 

"The  governments  of  both  our  countries 
are  sensitive  to  the  views  of  the  people.  I 
drink  to  greater  visitation  and  exchange  of 
views  between  us  at  the  nonpolltical  level." 

In  Leningrad,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
great  turbine  works  we  visited  said,  in  effect, 
at  a  similar  luncheon : 

"Electricity  is  the  foundation  of  any  coun- 
try's strength  and  prosperity.  But  it  must 
be  used  intelligently.  If,  instead  of  devoting 
so  much  of  our  energy  to  sputniks  and  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  we  gave  a 
larger  part  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country,  we  would  all  be  better  off." 

Again  and  again  as  we  passed  from  town 
to  town,  people  gathered  wherever  we 
stopped.  They  would  crowd  around  to  stare 
at  us,  smile  and  be  photographed,  sometimes 
giving  us  garden  flowers.  But  always  there 
would  be  expressed  the  hope  and  wish  for 
peace.  It  was  far  too  universal  and  spon- 
taneous to  be  staged. 

To  be  sure,  the  top  political  people  also 
kept  talking  about  warm  friendship  and  this 
being  just  the  beginning  of  much  closer  un- 
derstanding, and  their  desire  for  peace. 
Some  of  it  was  bard  to  take,  particularly  at 
the  ministerial  level.  But  I  repeat,  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  do  not  wunt  war  and,  if  given 
the  right  to  decide,  would  not  risk  war  to 
enlarge  the  Soviet's  sphere  of  influence. 

RUSSIAN    ATTITUDX   ON    OKTENSB    PRODUCTION 

Nikolai  Oalochkln,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Ministry  of 
Power  Stations,  and  by  far  the  most  sophisti- 
cated of  the  officials  we  spent  most  of  our 
time  with,  raised  the  question  with  me  of 
America's  Intentions.  He  said  he  believed 
The  majority  of  Americans  were  against 
war.  I  told  him  every  American  was  against 
war,  and  that  the  occasional  general  who 
recommended  action  before  we  were  attacked 
did  so  wholly  because  he  was  sure  a  Russian 
attack  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable. 

Galochkin  then  said  that  American  busi- 
ness must  want  to  continue  war  production 
because  of  the  high  profits.  I,  of  course, 
replied  that  no  American  businessman  to- 
day believes  that  war  or  war  preparation 
benefits  or  is  in  the  Interest  of  business. 
I  also  told  him  that  profit  on  Government 
business  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  re- 
ceive on  ordinary  commercial  business;  also 
that,  although  20  percent  of  General  Elec- 
trlc's  business  is  defense  production.  50  per- 
cent of  our  best  scientific  and  technical 
people  are  required  to  produce  it;  that  we 
could  much  more  profitably  use  this  talent 
on  peacetime  production. 

Mr.  Oalochkln's  final  point  was  that 
America  keeps  building  her  military  power 
in  order  to  force  Russia  to  do  likewise  and 
thus  divert  much  of  her  resouces  away 
from  economic  development.  This,  of 
course,  I  said  was  completely  iwtrue.  I  re- 
minded him  of  our  offer  to  give  economic 
assistance  to  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  said  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  see  Russia  develop  her  country  as 
fast  and  as  much  as  she  will.  Our  sole  and 
only  reason  for  continued  defense  produc- 
tion Is  because  we  believe  that  if  we  are 
not  strong  Russia  will  strike. 

A  QUZSTION  FOR  XHRUSHCHCVf 

I  asked  him  why  his  government  refuses 
to  agree  to  mutual  atomlo  weapon  disarm- 
ament under  •  United  Nations  inspection 
and  control  system  thut  assures  the  acre*- 
ment  la  being  kept  by  all  parties,  He 
Mid,  with  *  amUe,  thftt  he  had  not  been 
oonaulted  on  that  matter  but  that  he  would 
rqxN'l  wliAt  I  )\A((  iMia  to  Mr,  KhrviihPhov, 


Report  to  th«  Commission  on  Mr  Trip  to 
THE  U.S.S.R. 

(By  Mark  A.  May) 

Our  party  was  in  the  n.S.8.R.  during  the 
month  of  November  1958.  It  included  three 
psychologists  and  two  Russian  specialists 
who  speak  the  language  and  who  had  been 
there  previously  for  considerable  periods 
of  time. 

The  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
for  International  Social  Research  at  Prince- 
ton. N.J.  The  purpose  was  to  get  more  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Soviet  psychology,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  leading  psychologists, 
visit  their  laboratories,  and  learn  more  about 
the  role  of  psychology  In  education  and  ln« 
dustry. 

Uke  all  other  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union 
we  accumulated  many  impressions  of  the 
people,  their  standards  of  living,  their  edu- 
cational system,  and  their  attitude  toward 
Americans.  This  is  a  report  on  general  im- 
pressions. Our  report  on  Soviet  psychology  is 
being  published  in  the  American  Psycholo- 
gist. 

We  spent  nearly  2  weeks  In  Moscow;  6  days 
In  Leningrad:  1  day  in  Kiev:  4  days  in  Tbilisi; 
and  back  to  Moscow  for  SV^  days.  We  met 
most  of  the  leading  psychologists,  visited 
their  latxjratories,  and  were  Invited  to  the 
homes  of  two  for  dinner.  We  were  invited 
to  lecture  to  the  psychologists  and  their 
students  both  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

In  addition  to  our  visits  to  psychological 
laboratories  we  visited  a  scltool.  two  pioneer 
palaces,  one  psychiatric  hospital,  and  an 
institute  for  child  development  and  research. 
We  also  did  a  little  of  what  tourUts  usually 
do,  museums,  the  theater,  churches,  and 
shopping. 

We  were  not  an  official  exchange  delega- 
tion. We  went  as  tourists.  An  English 
speaking  intouiist  guide  was  assigned  to  us. 
Usually  our  visits  to  laboratories  ended 
around  midafternoon,  at  which  time  we 
were  free  to  do  whatever  we  wanted  to  do. 
This  was  also  true  on  holidays.  During  this 
free  time  we  saw  some  foreign  correspond- 
ents, and  were  invited  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
on  two  occasions.  We  had  an  hour  or  more 
on  each  occasion  with  Ambassador  Thomp- 
son, Richard  Davis,  and  others,  of  the  Em- 
bassy. The  two  Russian  speaking  members 
of  our  group  had  several  conversations  with 
Russians.  We  also  saw  and  talked  with 
some  of  the  American  exchange  students 
both  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

Our  impressions,  like  those  of  all  Tlsltors 
to  the  U.8.S.R.  are  based  on  a  limited  num- 
ber of  observations.  Psychologists,  of  all 
people,  should  avoid  generalizing  from  In- 
sufficient data.  Generalizations  about  the 
Soviet  Union  are  apt  to  be  misleading  partly 
because  it  is  composed  of  so  many  different 
cultures,  and  of  people  speaking  many  dif- 
ferent languages.  What  is  true  of  the  Rus- 
sians proper  may  not.  In  some  respects,  be 
true  of  the  Ukranians,  or  the  Georgians. 
Uzbeks,  and  others.  Furthermore  in  the 
cities,  the  population  is  composed  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  employees,  scientists, 
artists,  top  writers,  dramatists,  engineers, 
technicians,  Jovu'nalists,  teachers,  skilled 
and  unskiled  laborers,  clerks,  waiters,  cab 
drivers,  janitors,  etc.  Unless  a  representa- 
tive cross  section  of  this  hierarchy  is  inter- 
viewed, and  after  some  acquaintance,  im- 
pressions cannot  be  generalized.  Moreover, 
many  Soviets  have  learned  stock  answers  to 
questions  by  foreigners,  e8i}eclally  Ameri- 
cans. One  must  be  sure  that  he  is  not  get- 
ting an  echo  of  the  official  answers  rather 
than  the  honest  opinion  of  the  Interviewer. 

An  observer  of  American  Indians  was  once 
Mid  to  have  reported  that  "all  Indiana  walk 
in  single  file,  at  leMt  the  one  I  mw  did." 
It  la  eaay  for  a  vUltor  to  the  U.a.a.lt.  to 
Blip  Into  a  itnerallMtion  luoh  m  "all 
ehurehM  are  crowded  on  Hundays,"  forfet< 
vmi  Vu  Add,  "At  ivAit  tn»  ont  x  mw  wa« " 
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Now  for  some  observations  of  general 
interest. 

1.   THK    AMERICAN    EXHIBfr    IN    MOSCOW   DURING 
THE     SUMMER     OF     1059 

Although  this  exhibit  was  not  officially 
announced  until  the  middle  of  November, 
yet  individuals  whom  we  asked  about  it 
t>efore  this  time  had  heard  that  it  was  com- 
ing. The  occasions  for  informal  questions 
about  what  they  would  like  to  see  were  con- 
versations with  taxlcab  drivers,  In-tourlst 
guides,  persons  met  casually  in  restaurants, 
nnd  young  people  who  approached  us  on 
the  streets  to  ask  for  exchanges  of  coins, 
pencils,  and  other  trinkets.  Small  boys 
asked  for  chewing  gum  which  is  not  sold  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  of  the  individuals  whom  we  asked 
about  the  exhibit  showed  a  friendly  attitude 
but  were  curious  about  why  their  opinions 
were  sought.  Some  were  very  ct-utlous  and 
noncommittal. 

The  results  were  about  as  would  be  ex- 
pected. A  taxlcab  driver  said  he  would  like 
to  see  American  cars,  especially  Lincolns. 
A  student  of  engineering  said  he  wanted  to 
see  American  scientific  textboolcs.  A  well 
educated  factory  worker  was  interested  in 
seeing  American  films.  A  band  lender  wanted 
to  know  more  about  American  Jayz.  A  young 
woman  wanted  to  see  recent  American  litera- 
ture, and  American  art.  Boys  on  the  streets 
told  us  they  would  like  to  seij  more  ex- 
amples of  American  technology  Some  of 
the  individuals  replied:  "How  ;>eople  live; 
show  us  everything." 

Our  conclusion  from  this  Ih  that  the 
exhibit  should  be  constructed  for  the  seg- 
menU  of  the  population  that  we  wish  to 
interest.  If  it  is  an  exhibit  for  sU  Russians, 
it  should  be  composed  of  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing about  America.  Gadgets  and  hardware 
should  not  bulk  so  large  as  to  <  xclude  ma- 
terials on  education,  government,  and  other 
misunderstood  aspects  of  American  life. 
Whatever  may  be  decided  as  to  Its  contents, 
some  arrangements  should  be  made  to  poll 
the  visitors  concerning  their  Impressions. 

8.     "AMERIKA."    do    THET     READ     IT.     AND     WHAT 
ARE    THLIR    OPINIONS    OF    IT? 

We  gleaned  a  few  scraps  of  information 
confirming  the  belief  that  this  magazine  is 
widely  read,  well  liked,  and  that  the  demand 
for  it  exceeds  the  present  available  supply. 
For  example,  the  woman  who  had  charge  of 
the  newsstand  in  one  of  our  hotels  told  us 
that  her  allotment  was  always  sold  out  im- 
mediately. One  evening  in  Leningrad  we 
saw  a  young  Russian  and  his  wife  at  a 
table  near  ours  in  the  dining  room  reading  a 
copy.  We  aeked  him  where  we  could  get  one. 
He  said  that  be  bought  his  on  the  black 
market  because  the  newsstands  reserve  their 
copies  for  the  big  shots. 

These  incidents  further  confirm  observa- 
tions by  other  Americans  on  the  popularity  of 
Amerika.  It  is  hoped  that  the  agreement 
with  Soviet  officials  for  mutual  exchange 
of  magazines  can  be  revised  to  permit  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  number  of  copies 
distributed. 

We  obtained  a  list  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  translations  of  American  booiu. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  are  Jack  London's 
stories,  next  are  the  works  by  Mark  Twain. 
One  of  the  eight  Soviet  exchange  students 
at  the  University  of  California  announced 
that  he  expects  to  do  research  on  the  life 
of  Jack  London. 

9.  CULTURAL    EXCHANGES    AND  TOURISM 

The  psychologists  with  whom  we  talked 
were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  these 
exchanges  are  of  supreme  Importance  for 
the  promotion  of  mutual  understandings 
and  world  peace.  They  feel  very  keenly  that, 
thus  far,  psychology  hM  been  neglected  In 
respeet  to  the  exchange  of  persons,  and  of 
pvihUeatiunn  W*  talkad  with  them  at  Itnith 
About  huw  thM*  anehanvH  »<iu)d  b«  (n* 


creased.  They  presented  us  with  a  large 
number  of  their  recent  booiu  and  articles, 
and  requested  that  we  send  them  more  of 
ours.  One  result  of  otir  visit  was  to  clear  up 
some  misconceptions  of  each  others' 
psychology. 

During  the  year  1958  an  estimated  5,000 
Americans  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  many  more  in  1959 
partly  because  of  the  American  Exhibit  in 
Moscow.  We  found  people  in  the  U.8.S.R. 
friendly,  hospitable,  glad  to  see  and  talk 
with  Americans,  but  cautious  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  political  topics.  Many  evidences  of 
friendliness  were  observed  not  only  on  the 
part  of  psychologists,  who  overwhelmed  us 
with  hospitality,  but  also  in  our  occasional 
contacts  with  others. 

In  the  dining  rooms  of  in-tourlst  hotels 
we  were  easily  identified  by  the  American 
flig  on  our  table.  Occasionally  a  Soviet  cit- 
izen would  come  up.  shake  hands,  and  sit 
down  for  a  chat.  He  would  ask  how  we 
liked  Russia,  what  part  of  the  United  States 
we  were  from  atid  what  was  the  purpose  of 
our  visit?  One  man  said  we  were  the  first 
Americans  he  had  ever  seen.  He  had  heard 
we  are  a  friendly  and  approachable  people. 
In  another  dining  room  members  of  our 
party  were  invited  to  join  a  group  of  Soviet 
citizens  at  their  tab'.e.  One  man  told  us 
how  much  he  admired  our  technical  achieve- 
ments. 

The  orchestras  in  the  dining  rooms  of 
hotels  played  mostly  American  Jazz.  We  felt 
it  our  patriotic  duty  to  applaud  each  num- 
ber. Warm  smiles  were  received  in  return 
from  the  members  of  the  orchestras.  Oc- 
casionally the  leader  would  come  to  our 
table  during  an  intermission  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  America,  particularly  Jazz  music. 

There  were  many  other  expressions  of  in- 
terest in  America  and  of  friendliness  toward 
Americans.  Many  persons  with  whom  we 
talked  expressed  a  keen  desire  to  visit  the 
United  States  of  America.  Another  evidence 
of  the  keen  interest  of  students  is  in  learn- 
ing English.  In  schools  where  English  is 
taught,  it  is  chosen  by  more  students  than 
any  other  foreign  language. 

Here  we  encounter  an  interesting  paradox. 
How  can  these  people  feel  so  friendly  to- 
ward Americans,  and  express  such  a  strong 
desire  to  know  us  better,  and  at  the  same 
time  believe  the  propaganda  that  they  are 
fed.  almost  dally,  that  we  are  their  potential 
enemy,  plotting  to  destroy  them  with  nuclear 
weapons?  Other  American  visitors  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  :.l8o  been  struck  by  this  baf- 
fling paradox. 

It  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  citizens  have  been  told  over 
and  over  that  they  must  "reach  and  exceed 
the  U.S.A."  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Since  the  technical  achievements  of  the 
U.S.A.  have  been  held  up  as  a  model,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  admiration  for  these 
achievements  should  spread  to  a  curiosity 
about,  and  even  an  admiration  for,  the  peo- 
ple who  produced  them.  Having  been  told 
so  many  times  that  their  production  and 
standard  of  living  should  be  equal  to  that 
of  Americans,  and  better — it  is  natural  that 
they  would  aspire  to  be  like  the  American 
people,  or  better. 

A  second  reason  why  the  Soviet  people 
want  to  know  the  American  people  better  is 
that  they  have  been  told  by  fellow  citizens 
who  have  visited  the  U.S.A.  that  Americans 
are  good  peop^  from  whom  Soviets  have 
much  to  learn,  and  that  American  people 
desire  peace  as  sincerely  as  they  do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  people  have  a  genuine  fear 
of  another  devastating  war.  Many  of  them 
have  vivid  memories  of  what  happened  to 
their  eountry  In  World  W«r  n.  In  Unln- 
grad  we  talked  to  people  who  had  managed 
|q  uva  through  the  selge  of  that  elty  by  tht 
Oarman*  during  wM»h  tiro*  o«^t«U\lrd  af  tht 


population  was  either  killed  or  starred  to 
death.  One  Sunday  we  visited  an  ancient 
monastery  at  Zagorsk  near  Moscow.  In  the 
courtyard  we  met  a  peasant  woman  who  said, 
"Daily  we  pray  and  cry  for  peace." 

Their  memories  of  their  war  experiences, 
plus  their  knowledge  of  the  destruction 
power  of  modem  nuclear  weapons,  make  it 
very  difficult  for  them  to  believe  that  any  in- 
telligent and  good  people  could  possibly  be  as 
warmongering  as  their  propagandists  have 
accused  Americans.  Only  once  did  we  hear 
it  said  that  the  Soviets  want  to  know  Amer- 
icans better  Ijccause  we  are  their  potential 
enemy. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  people  toward 
the  U.S.  Government  as  they  understand  it. 
may  be  quite  different  from  their  friendly 
attitude  toward  American  people.  Without 
knowing  us  better  it  Is  natural  that  they 
would  assume  that  the  difference  which  ex- 
ists between  the  Government  and  the  people 
in  U.S.S.R.  also  exists  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

4.    BBOADCASTINO 

The  VOA  newscasts  in  the  Soviet  language 
are  systematically  Jammed  in  the  cities. 
The  English  language  newscasts  are  not 
regularly  Jammed.  They  are.  however.  Jam- 
med selectively  as  Illustrated  by  a  newscast 
that  we  heard  in  Moscow.  When  the  name 
of  Pasternak  was  mentioned,  the  Jamming 
began  but  stopped  after  a  minute  at  two. 
VOA  broadcasts  of  music  are  not  Jammed 
even  when  a  part  of  a  Soviet  language  pro- 
gram. Orchestra  leaders  and  musicians  told 
us  they  listen  to  these  broadcasts  of  music 
and  record  some  of  tbem  on  tape  for  their 
own  use. 

We  met  a  few  people  who  said  that  they 
listen  to  VOA  English  broadcasts.  Others 
said  they  did  not  listen  but  said  it  in  such 
a  way,  and  with  facial  expressions,  that  led 
us  to  believe  they  do  listen.  When  asked 
what  they  thought  of  the  programs  one  man 
said  that  the  news  content  is  interesting, 
but  he  often  felt  offended  by  such  expres- 
sions as  "puppet  governments,"  "satellites," 
and  sarcasm  such  as  "worker's  paradise." 
The  cultural  features  of  the  English  broad- 
casts seem  to  be  least  objectionable — and 
for  some  listeners  the  most  popular.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  broadcasts 
which  satisfy  curiosities  about  America,  and 
are  similar  in  temper  and  tone  to  articles 
in  Amerika,  are  most  apt  to  attract  lis- 
teners. 

The  attitude  of  Soviets  toward  the  VOA  and 
other  newscasts  from  capitalist  countries 
may  lie  influenced  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  learned  to  make  a  sizable  propa- 
ganda discount  of  all  newscasts  and  news- 
papers, including  their  own,  that  use  exces- 
sive language  of  derogation  or  praise.  The 
less  that  news  from  the  outside  sounds  like 
propaganda — even  if  it  comes  from  sources 
that  are  believed  to  have  propagandistic  mo- 
tives— the  more  apt  they  are  to  listen  to  it. 

S .    IMPRESSIONS  OF  GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

The  members  of  our  group  who  had  been 
to  Russia  before — one  as  late  as  the  summer 
of  1956 — were  impressed  by  the  Increase  in 
consumer  goods  available  and  Judging  by  the 
crowds  of  buyers  in  the  stores — at  prices 
many  people  can  afford  to  pay.  We  were 
struck  by  the  large  number  of  big  apartment 
houses  being  constructed  in  Moscow  and  in 
other  cities.  We  were  told  that  since  the 
w<\r  housing  has  been  a  major  need  which 
has  been  given  a  higher  priority  on  the  list 
of  new  developments.  Food  seems  to  be  more 
plentiful  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  see  long  queues  of  people  ouUide 
food  ahopa  which  In  the  past  were  quite  com- 
mon. An  article  which  Soviet  people  aeem 
to  want  moat  la  the  automobile. 

Although  the  atandard  of  llvlni,  maM« 
ured  by  aueh  Itema  m  houaing,  Mr«,  variety 
of  food*  and  floihlng,  houaehold  applt- 
anoM.  f\9^  U  oUvlou^ly  )owar  thAn  \\\  tht 
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united  State*,  yet  we  seneed  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  moat  everyone  we  met  that  things 
are  much  better  than  In  the  past  and  will 
get  better  In  the  future.  These  Improve- 
menta  are  attributed  In  large  part  to  a 
benevolent  attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
ward the  people.  ThU  feeling  la  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Oovernment  provides 
free,  or  almost  free,  education,  medical  care, 
old-age  security,  paid  vacations,  and  full 
employment. 

Another  change  appeared  to  have  oc- 
curred since  the  death  of  Stalin  that  has 
affected  popular  support  for  the  regime. 
The  people  seem  to  be  more  relaxed  both 
In  appearance  and  conversation.  They 
behave  as  though  they  are  less  fearful  of 
police  surveillance  or  of  making  a  mistake 
In  word  or  deed.  This  relaxation  of  police 
controls  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
regime  has  greater  confidence  In  the  loyalty 
of  the  people. 

One  striking  bit  of  evidence  of  this  loyalty 
Is  the  pride  which  the  Soviets  manifest  In 
their  accomplishments.  The  Moscovites  took 
great  pride  In  showing  us  their  artistic  sub- 
way, their  skyscraper  university,  sports 
stadium,  and  agriculture  fair  buildings  and 
grounds.  In  the  Leningrad  airport  is  a  big 
map  of  the  routes  of  Aeroflot  over  which  Is 
printed  In  large  letters:  "We  fly  higher  than 
all,  faster  than  all.  farther  than  all."  They 
are  also  proud  of  their  scientific  achieve- 
ments In  all  fields.  The  psychologists  took 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  out  from  their 
work  to  show  us  their  laboratories  and  ex- 
plain to  us  their  research.  We  were  struck 
by  the  number  of  times  they  referred  to 
having  developed  something  new.  Some 
things,  but  not  all,  are  indeed  new. 

These  accomplishments  In  which  they  take 
great  pride  are  attributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  nation  under  socialism  (which  Is  an- 
other word  for  communism).  A  young  en- 
gineer made  the  following  remark  to  one  of 
our  Russian-speaking  colleagues: 

"Under  capitalism,  Russia  was  weak,  was 
under  the  Influence  of  other  nations,  was 
economically  poor,  a  third  or  fourth  rate 
power.  Under  socialism,  Russia  has  become 
a  great  power  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  here  attribute  their  own  greater  well- 
being  and,  above  all,  the  Increased  prestige 
of  Russia  in  the  world  to  socialism.  Only  a 
few  unimportant  people  oppose  socialism 
and  they  do  so  for  special  selfish  reasons  that 
are  not  shared  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
In  the  country." 

When  asked  what  price  has  been  exacted 
from  Soviet  citizens  in  loss  of  freedom,  hard- 
ships, sufferings,  terror  and  bloodshed,  the 
reply  was  that  all  of  this  takes  second  place 
to  the  achievement  itself. 

When  we  asked  about  freedom  we  were 
told  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  freedom^ 
national  and  Individual.  National  freedom 
comes  first.  So  long  as  the  struggle  for 
national  freedom  continues,  each  individual 
must  accept  his  place  as  a  cog  in  a  vast  ma- 
chine which  Is  grinding  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  overall  plan  for  the  good  of  all. 
Individual  freedom,  they  say,  Is  always 
within  limits  set  by  society.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  nations  Is  In  the  width  of 
these  limits.  Although  th'e  limits  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  admittedly  narrower  than 
they  are  In  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America  yet  the  citizen 
who  understands  and  accepts  them  tends 
to  have  a  feeling  that  he  has  more  Individual 
freedom  than  he  really  has. 

This  Is  Ultutrated  by  the  limits  to  the 
field  of  psychology.  Certain  areas  of  West- 
ern psychology  are  excluded.  Among  them 
are  intelligence  and  aptitude  testing,  projeo- 
tlve  tests  of  personality,  psychoanalytic  the- 
ory and  practice,  attitude  questionnaires, 
public  opinion  polls,  group  dynamics  and 
Watsonian  behaviorism,  and  Oestalt  psychol- 
ogy. The  inadmlaslbliity  of  psychological 
tests  Is  Uefsnded  ou  Bcientlflc  grounds,  the 


others  are  excluded  mainly  on  Ideological 
grounds  of  keeping  Soviet  psychology  pure 
from  taints  of  bovirgeols  capltsdlsm. 

After  the  foregoing  exclusions  have  been 
made  there  remain  areas  of  psychology  from 
which  Soviet  psychologists  may  freely  chooee 
problems  for  research. 

The  lines  between  freedom  and  restraint 
In  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  always  sharply 
drawn.  While  we  were  there  theses  on 
the  new  reforms  in  education  were  pub- 
lished. We  were  told  that  these  reforms 
would  not  be  offlclally  decreed  until  the  en- 
tire matter  had  been  openly  discussed.  The 
discussions  that  we  heard  about  were  on  the 
methods  to  be  used  for  achieving  the  pur- 
poses proclaimed  in  the  theses.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  reforms  were  evidently  ac- 
cepted without  question. 

The  fact  that  even  limited  discussions  of 
matters  of  public  interetft  are  permitted  in- 
dicates that  political  leaders  are  less  fearful 
than  formerly  of  public  opinion.  The  time 
has  come,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  pointed  out 
In  one  of  his  newspaper  articles,  when  "the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  stable  power  system  and 
not  on  the  brink  of  Internal  collapse."  This 
stability  is  still  due,  in  part,  to  police  control, 
but  also  to  greater  satisfactions  with  and 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  Communist 
system. 

Although  popular  support  for  the  regime 
may  be  far  from  100  percent,  yet  It  has 
reached  a  level  where  the  leaders  feel  that 
they  can  now  safely  "open  the  windows  to- 
ward West"  at  least  a  little  bit.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  assiune  that  all  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  westerners  have  disappeared. 
In-tourlst  guides,  no  doubt,  are  required  to 
report  with  whom  American  visitors  talked 
and  what  they  said.  We  noticed  that,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  short  trips  in  an  automobile, 
two  or  more  of  their  niunber  were  present 
diuring  our  conversations  with  psychologists 
and  educationists. 

We  left  tlile  Soviet  Union  with  the  dis- 
tinct impre^lon  that  the  Russian  people, 
whom  we  met,  want  to  be  friendly  with  the 
American  people.  They  want  to  know  us 
better  and  have  us  know  and  appreciate 
them  better.  Whatever  the  motivation  I>ack 
of  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  talk  to  us,  es- 
pecially about  scientific  and  cultural 
matters. 

The  capacity  for  communication  is  man's 
greatest  gift.  It  is  the  foundation  of  so- 
ciety, science,  culture,  education,  and  civili- 
zation. Much  human  suffering  has  resulted 
from  failures  in  communication.  So  let  us 
communicate  with  the  Sovleto,  at  all  levels 
of  society.  While  diplomats  and  govern- 
ment offlclals  are  engaged  in  high-level  talks 
and  in  exchanging  written  communications, 
and  while  each  government  is  talking,  or 
trying  to  talk  to  the  people  of  the  other 
country  by  radio  and  press,  let  more  schol- 
ars and  scientists  talk  to  each  other  on  a 
person-to-person  basis.  The  potentialities 
for  good  far  outweigh  any  harm  that  could 
result  to  either  side. 

The  current  exchanges  of  official  delega- 
tions, tourlsta,  students,  and  other  persons; 
the  exchange  of  exhlbiU,  of  scientific  and 
cultural  books  and  magazines;  open  a  road, 
that  may  be  the  best  road,  to  the  goal  which 
men  everywhere  are  seeking,  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  East  and  the  West  with 
a  relaxation  of  the  arm.<  race  between  the 
U.8.S.R.  and  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
make  reference  to  the  splendid  work  of 
the  USIA  and  the  very  fine  reporta. 
which  have  been  evident  In  the  preu,  of 
what  I  think  Is  a  steady  Improvement  of 


the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Allen. 

I  was  privileged  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  Mr.  May,  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  which  was  made  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  think  It 
is  a  fine  report,  and  one  which  merits  the 
consideration  of  ovu*  colleagues. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  contribution.  I 
hope  other  Senators  will  find  time  to 
read  at  least  the  extracted  parts  of  the 
report.  Each  Senator  has  the  full  report 
of  the  Commission  on  his  desk.  I  hope 
that  some  Senators  will  devote  them- 
selves to  a  reading  of  the  report  during 
the  weekend. 


THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  BIIX 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  week  which  preceded  the  Easter  re- 
cess, this  body  passed  Senate  bill  722. 
the  area  redevelopment  bill,  a  hopeful 
measiu'e,  and  one  meaningful  to  the  de- 
pressed sections  of  our  coimtry. 

It  was  observed  by  the  editorial  writer 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  that  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  with  chronic  tmemploy- 
ment,  was  its  closeness — 49  yeas  to  46 
nays. 

I  listened  a  few  minutes  ago  with  In- 
terest to  the  comments  of  the  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl. 
He  called  attention,  properly,  to  the 
gravity  of  the  unemployment  problems 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  He  has  indicated 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  only 
wish  that  on  March  23  he  might  have 
been  numbered  with  those  of  us  who 
voted  for  the  area  redevelopment  bill, 
rather  than  among  those  who  voted 
against  that  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  very  well 
the  Senator's  point,  and  the  point  should 
be  raised.  I  am  delighted  it  has  been 
raised.  I  should  like  to  reply,  because 
I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  do  so. 

I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill.  I  was  one  who  cast 
one  of  the  necessary  votes  to  get  the  bill 
out  of  committee  and  to  the  Senate  floor. 
But  I  voted  against  the  administration's 
package,  which  I  thought  was  not  ade- 
quate. I  voted  for  the  Scott  proposal, 
which  I  thought  was  fair,  and  which 
provided  $200  million,  as  against  $390 
million. 

When  it  came  to  the  final  vote  on  the 
bin,  I  had  a  problem  with  respect  to  the 
interests  of  my  own  State,  a  problem 
which  was  Inherent  in  the  bill,  and  which 
constituted  such  a  serious  defect  aa  to 
justify  my  voting  against  the  bill.  I 
refer  to  the  part  of  the  bill  which  re- 
quired raiding  with  respect  to  my  State 
of  New  York,  which  Is  the  greatest  In- 
dustrial Bute,  because  the  bill  proTlded 
$390  million  to  be  used  for  the  purohaae 
of  equipment  and  machinery.  a«  well  aa 
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buildings,  land,  retraining,  and  compen- 
sation for  persons  who  had  to  be 
trained — which  Is  the  classic  pattern  for 
redevelopment  and  relief  of  depressed 
areas. 

I  had  to  come  to  a  Judgment  as  to 
vrhether  this  deficiency  was  so  serious 
a3  tne  bill  affected  my  State  as  to  out- 
v/eigh  the  advantages  sought  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  whole  bill.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  in  all  good  conscience,  that 
I  had  to  vote  against  the  bill,  in  an  effort 
to  have  it  returned  to  the  committee  and 
have  the  deficiency  corrected. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  raised  this 
point,  because  I  expect  the  provision  re- 
lating to  raiding  will  be  revised  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  support  the  depressed 
areas  bill. 

I  point  out  again  that  I  was  instru- 
mental in  brinKlnK  the  bill  to  the  floor, 
because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  such  a 
bill  ought  to  be  passed.  But  I  was  not 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  people  of  my 
State  to  vote  blindly  for  a  biill  merely 
because  it  had  a  good  label,  but  which 
was  contrary  to  the  economic  interests 
of  my  State  and  of  my  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me 
to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  able  Senator 
expresses  himself  with  clarity  and  with 
firmness,  as  he  always  does  not  only  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  but  whenever  he  speaks  in 
this  body.  i 

I  only  hope  that  the  overriding  issue 
presented,  the  advancement  of  necessair 
loans  to  areas  of  chronic  unemployment, 
will,  in  the  further  consideration  of  this 
tsrpe  of  legislation,  be  very  clQse  to  his 
heart.  We  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  oth^-r  States, 
recognize  that,  very  frankly,  tlipe  is  run- 
ning out  on  us  in  this  matter.  In  West 
Virginia  there  continues  the  closing  of 
some  mines,  rather  than  the  reemploy- 
ment of  more  men,  the  resukt  of  the 
opening  of  new  mines.  So  this  condi- 
tion presses  heavily  xrpon  our  economy, 
as  it  may  press  heavily  tomorrow  on  the 
economies  of  New  York  State,  pf  Michi- 
gan, of  nilnots,  of  Kentucky,  of  Ohio,  or 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Uni6n. 

Mr.  President,  substantially  [the  same 
bill  passed  Congress  last  year,  by  a  much 
wider  margin  than  we  had  this  year. 
That  vote  ir.  the  Senate  was  46  to  36. 

The  editorial  writer  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
continued: 

How  then  was  it  that  the  1959  bill  had  the 
49  to  46  close  caU  in  a  Senate  reflecting  the 
Democratic  landslide  for  Congress  last  fall? 

His  reply  to  that  question,  in  the  same 
editorial,  was: 

The  answer  is  In  the  voting  o{n  the  Re- 
publican side.  j 

He  cited  the  four  membei^  of  the 
minority  party  who  supported  the  mea- 
sure and  then  noted  the  "seven  Republi- 
cans who  voted  for  the  counterpart  bill 
last  year  but  voted  against  the  1969 
version." 

Then  he  concluded: 

The  explanation  for  this  revtnil  by  these 
seven  Republican  Senators  must  tU  pressure 
f i  OU)  the  White  Huuie  in  some  form  or  otber. 


Apparently  the  administration  hoped  to  de- 
feat the  bill  in  Congress  and  therefore  spare 
the  President  a  second  veto.  The  tactic  al- 
most worked,  but  not  quite.  We  hope  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  recall  the 
margin  by  which  it  passed  the  bill  last  year. 
The  relief  of  those  who  live  in  the  depressed 
areas  deserves  more  than  ixarrow,  grudging 
support. 

That  concludes  the  editorial  observa- 
tions of  the  person  who  wrote  them  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  jaeld? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  this  is  also  very 
useful.  No  White  House  pressure  was 
brought  on  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
voted  against  the  administration  propo- 
sal because  I  was  convinced  it  was  grossly 
inadequate.  I  am  completely  free  to  vote 
for  the  bill  and  to  vote  to  override  a 
veto,  if  the  bill  is  put  in  any  kind  of  shape 
which  is  remotely  acceptable  to  an  indus- 
trial State  such  as  my  State,  and  I  am 
confident  it  will  be. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  Invite 
attention  also  to  comments  by  editors  of 
newspapers  in  communities  which  are 
not  considered  to  be  depressed  areas — 
editors  who  recognize,  however,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  which  must  be 
partially  solved  through  such  measures 
as  those  proposed  in  S.  722. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  published  by  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  March  14, 
1959.  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  April  1, 
1959.  and  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson-Farmers 
Advocate,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  April  2, 
1959.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  Mar.  14, 

1959) 

West  Virginia  Stoht 

West  ^Virginia,  the  country's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  soft  coal,  is  in  the  throes  of  serious 
economic  distress.  The  reasons  for  this  un- 
derscore an  old  problem  for  which  better 
solutions  must  l>e  found. 

About  15  percent  of  West  Virginia's  labor 
force  is  unemployed.  This  has  brought  con- 
ditions like  those  of  the  great  depression 
of  the  thirties,  while  recovery  is  proceeding 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  country.  What 
accounts  for  the  difference? 

Tliere  is  a  high  degree  of  specialisation  in 
West  Virginia.  Coal  mining  is  the  backbone 
of  the  economy;  it  has  been  the  principal 
source  of  employment.  But  in  recent  years 
the  mines  have  become  increasingly  mecha- 
nleed.  This  mechanization  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  almost  98  percent  of  all 
the  coal  mined  In  West  Vlrglnl  is  mined 
mechanically.  Hence,  massive  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  problem  of  the  displacement  of  the 
worker  by  the  machine  Is  as  old  as  the  In- 
dustrial revolution,  It  has  been  a  specter 
for  labor  from  the  beginning  of  that  mighty 
change  In  the  clvUlMd  world.  Solutions 
thus  far  dtvUed  have  not  been  entirel j  satis- 
factory. The  transition  period  from  Iom  of 
a  Job  to  relocation  in  a  new  one  oan  stlU 
bring  anxiety  and  deprivation. 


The  overall  gain  from  mechanization  is 
unquestioned.  Machines  have  lifted  us 
from  a  grubbing,  pastoral  existence  to  a  life 
whose  material  advantages  exceed  the  dreams 
of  the  past.  In  the  long  run,  all  of  us  bene- 
fit. But  society  must  find  improved  ways  of 
bridging  the  gap  to  new  Jobs  when  mechani- 
zation throws  men  out  of  work.  That  is 
clearly  Illustrated  by  what  is  happening  in 
West  Virginia. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Apr.  1,  19591 
Jobless  Cure  Is  Vital 

One  of  the  ugly  facts  of  life  today  in 
these  United  States  is  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. The  Senate  has  passed  the  Douglas- 
Cooper  bill  for  assistance  to  depressed  areas, 
but  by  so  slight  a  margin  that  passage  over 
an  almost  certain  presidential  veto  would  be 
Impossible. 

Yet  certainly  we  must  do  something  to 
provide  for  Jobless  workers  in  24  States  list- 
ed by  the  Labor  Department  as  having  a  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus.  These  are  workers 
who  have  lost  employment  due  to  declining 
industries,  such  as  coal  mining,  or  through 
automation  of  factories. 

This  problem  is  a  challenge  to  our  indus- 
trial civilization.  We  have  pretty  nearly 
recovered  from  the  recession  which  t>egan 
In  1957,  yet  in  March  of  this  year  there 
were  1,500,000  fewer  non-farm  Jobs  than 
there  were  in  March  1957.  This,  despite 
a  steadUy  growing  labor  force. 

Some  instances  of  machines  replacing  men 
were  ably  recounted  in  this  newspaper  Sun- 
day by  Associated  Press  Writer  Roger  Greene. 
In  a  Chicago  plant  two  men  assemble  1,000 
radios  a  day  using  automation.  It  formerly 
took  200  men  to  do  the  job.  In  some  food 
canning  plants  the  entire  operation  is  auto- 
matic. A  skeleton  staff  operates  a  huge  oil 
refinery  from  an  instrument  panel. 

Since  our  economy  can't  be  wholly  well 
as  long  as  there  are  these  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment.  Federal  assistance  is  essen- 
tial. Workers  must  be  retrained;  new  In- 
dustries must  be  encouraged. 

The  Senate  bill,  which  now  goes  to  the 
House  where  it  will  doubtlessly  be  heavily 
pruned,  provides  »389 ,500,000  for  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas.  President  Eisenhower  asked 
but  a  modest  $53  million  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    He  vetoed  an  aid  bUl  last  year. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  Federal  money 
is  needed  to  do  the  Job,  but  we  do  believe  it 
should  be  enough. 

[  From  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate, Apr.  2,  1959 1 

Aid  to  Depressed  Areas 

President  Eisenhower  is  reportedly  dis- 
pleased with  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  passing  a  measure  that  will  provide  $389 
million  in  loans  and  grants  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  depressed  areas  of  the  Nation. 
It  has  been  said  that  unless  the  House  of 
Representatives  scales  the  figure  downward 
a  Presidential  veto  is  a  virtual  certainty. 

Senator  Randolph  and  Senator  Btrd  have 
both  played  leading  roles  in  this  legislation 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  recogniz- 
ing something  that  has  seemingly  escaped 
the  view  of  the  Republican  administration 
and  to  no  small  extent  the  greater  portion  of 
the  American  press:  The  fact  that  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  in  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  there  Is  wide- 
spread unemployment  with  its  attendant 
misery  and  suffering.  We  are  appalled  at 
the  thought  that  President  Elsenhower  is 
Indifferent  to  this  situation  and  believes  that 
remedial  legislation  is  unwarranted  and  un- 
wanted. Some  few  months  ago  Mr.  Meade 
Alcorn,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  opined  that  if  the  future 
of  the  Republican  Party  was  to  be  asatired 
the  ImprMtlon  that  th«  Rspublioans  w«r« 
only  for  the  "big  boys"  would  have  to  be 
erased.    Mr.  Alcorn's  words  wlU  have  a  hollow 
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■ouBd  U  Mr.  BMBhowtr  p«nlcta  la  hla  Intan- 
tion  to  vf to  ItfUlatloa  of  thU  tort. 

TIM  p«opl«  m  tht  dtprMMd  vet*  ar*  not 
•iklnf  (or  A  dolo.  Vtotima  of  toonomlo  olr- 
oumtMBOM  bOToad  th«lr  ooatrol.  thay  f 
but  Mklai  for  loftaa  to  h«lp  thtm  ft  bMk 
on  thtir  fMt.  It  It  ft  pity  that  wt  oan  mo 
our  way  olaftr,  uadtr  Fraaidaatlal  urilng,  to 
Rrant  mlUloaa  la  f Ifta  to  foralgn  natlona  and 
cannot  mm  our  way  olaar  to  maka  loaiu  to  our 
own  ottlaana. 


SUPRfiMB  COURT  SEQREOATXON 
CASES— A  LEGAL  ERROR 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Preslderxt,  on 
April  3.  1960,  the  Milwaukee  Junior  Bar 
Association  Foundation  sponBored  a  slg- 
nlAcant  debate  on  the  subject,  "Supreme 
Court  Segregation  Cases:  A  Legal 
Error?"  The  afflrmatlve  position  was 
stated  by  the  Honorable  Charles  J. 
Bloch,  of  Macon.  Ga.,  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's foremost  legal  minds  and  most  re- 
spected authorities  on  constitutional  law. 

Mr.  Bloch'8  presentation  Is  a  master- 
piece of  logic  and  Is  Irrefutably  docu- 
mented. It  should  be  convincing  to  all 
who  will  read  It  with  an  open  mind,  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  given  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of 
it  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presen- 
tation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUPKKMK  COUXT  SXGBECATION  CaSXS A  IiEOAL 

EUIOR 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  with  you  the  so- 
cial problems  of  segregation  versus  Integra- 
tion. I  wovild  not  have  accepted  an  invi- 
tation BO  to  do.  For  you  could  no  more  \in- 
derstand  those  problems  than  I  could  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  brewing  Industry 
cv  the  dairying  Industry. 

I  notice  that  the  press  release  regarding 
this  discussion  says  that  I  will  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  South  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  exceeded  its  authority  in  the  school 
segregation  cases,  and  that  my  view  will  be 
that  of  a  practicing  southern  attorney. 

I  shall  have  to  assume  that  you  have  read 
the  school  segregation  cases,  both  the  orig- 
inal opinion  of  May  17.  1964,  and  that  of 
1955. 

I  shall  ask  you  to  examine  these  cases  not 
as  northerners  or  southerners,  easterners,  or 
westerners,  integratlonlsts  or  segregationists, 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  as  American 
lawyers  trained  In  American  law. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  the  right  to  review,  overrule,  and 
reverse  prior  decisions  of  the  Covirt. 

I  do  contend  that  when  the  Supreme  Court 
reviews,  overrules,  and  reverses  prior  deci- 
sions, that  its  action  should  have  a  sound 
legal  basis.  I  do  say  that  that  statement 
la  even  the  stronger  in  a  situation  In  which 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  on  the  faith  of  the  prior  decisions. 
I  do  say  that  these  decisions  constitute  a 
grievovts  legal  error. 

The  14th  amendment  was  declared  adopted 
In  1868.  It  provides  In  part:  *'•  •  •  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  legal  question  before  the  Coiirt  in  the 
school  segregation  cases  was :  Do  the  statutes 
of  Kansas,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Del- 
aware permitting  or  requiring  the  segrega- 
tion of  Negroes  and  whites  In  public  schoola 
deny  the  Negroes  that  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment? 
Succinctly   stated:    "In  the   field  of   public 


aduoatlon  is  the  aaparat*  but  aqual  doeUlae 
oonatltutlonally  valUiT" 

Tha  Court  alludad  to  the  fact  that  argu- 
mant  of  tha  oaaaa  was  haard  In  tha  1869 
tarm,  and  raarrimant  wim  haard  at  tha  1851 
tarm  on  oartaln  quaatli>na  propounded  by 
tha  Court.  (145  VJ.  97a.  71  I.  Ot.  1111,  97 
L,  Bd.  ISIi.) 

Ona  of  thoia  quaatlona  waa;  "What  evi- 
dence li  Ultra  that  tha  Oongraas  which  aub- 
mltud  and  tha  Btata  URlilaturM  and  con- 
ventions which  ratlflad  ttia  14th  amendment 
oontemplnttd  or  did  not  oontamplatt,  under- 
stood or  did  not  undartund,  that  it  would 
abolish  sagragatlon  in  public  achools?" 

In  its  May  17.  1954  opinion  (p.  440)  tha 
Court  aald:  "Reargumeiit  was  largely  de- 
voted to  tha  olrcumBtan<:i«a  iurroundlng  tha 
adoption  of  tha  14th  amcndmant  In  1868.  It 
covered  exhaustively  consideration  of  the 
amendment  in  Congress,  ratifloatlon  by  the 
Stataa,  then  existing  practices  in  racial  sagra- 
gatlon, and  the  views  of  proponents  and  op- 
ponenta  of  the  amandmant.  Thla  discussion 
and  our  own  inveetlgatlcn  convince  us  that, 
although  these  sources  oast  some  light.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  raaolvo  the  problem  with 
which  wa  are  faced.  •  *  "  An  additional  rea- 
aon  for  tha  Inconclusive  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment's history,  with  renpect  to  segregated 
schools.  Is  the  status  of  public  education  at 
that  time.  In  the  South,  the  movement  to- 
ward free  common  schools,  supported  by 
general  taxation  had  not  yet  taken  hold." 

Thus  at  the  very  threshold  of  Its  opinion, 
the  Court  erred  grievously. 

There  was  the  moet  conclusive  evidence 
that  many  of  the  Northern  and  Westttn 
States  which  ratified  the  amendment  under- 
stood that  it  would  not  abolish  segregation 
in  the  public  schools.  There  was  such  evi- 
dence strong  as  Holy  Writ.  ' 

Perhaps  the  strongest  piece  of  that  evi- 
dence was  this: 

Massachusetts  ratified  the  amendment 
March  20,  1867.  One  of  her  Senators  was 
Charles  Sumner.  He  had  been  counsel  for 
the  Negro  Roberts  In  the  case  of  Roberts  v. 
City  of  Boston  (59  Mass.  198.  5  Cush.  198). 
He  had  been  bom  and  reared  In  Massachu- 
setts. He  knew  its  law.  He  knew  that  the 
highest  court  of  his  State  had  in  1849  decided 
that  though  a  Negro  was  entitled  to  equal 
rights  with  whites  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  IkCassachusetts,  that  did  not  en- 
title the  Negro  to  attend  the  same  schools  as 
whites.  He  knew  that  that  phrase  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  In  the  14th  amend- 
ment would  doubtless  be  construed  as  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  and  his  court  had  construed  the 
phrase  "equal  rights,  constitutional  and  po- 
litical, civil  and  social"  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  Tet  that  arch  radical. 
Charles  Sumner,  was  satisfied  with  the 
phrase  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  In  the 
amendment. 

That  he  knew  the  amendment  would  not 
require  the  States  to  integrate  their  public 
schools.  Is  conclusively  demonstrated  by 
Sumner's  conduct  In  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate had  on  June  8.  1806  voted  to  propose 
the  amendment.  Even  before  It  was  declared 
ratified.  Sumner  In  March  of  1867,  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  a  pending 
bill  proposing  to  readmit  a  certain  State: 
"That  the  constitution  (of  that  State)  shall 
require  the  leglslatvu-e  to  establish  and  sus- 
tain a  system  of  public  schools  open  to  all. 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color."* 

The  amendment  failed.  He  tried  It  again. 
His  amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

Ohio  ratified  the  amendment  January  11« 
1867.  Her  legislature  of  1868  passed  a  reso- 
lution seeking  to  withdraw  her  consent. 

Just  3  years  after  the  ratification,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  Games  v.  McCann, 
et  al.,'  speaking  through  Justice  Luther  Day, 


*  Works  of  Charles  Sumner,  vol.  ZI,  p.  146. 
p.  155,  163. 
»  21  Ohio  St. 


followed  the  MobarU  eaae.  Ohio's  auprama 
Court  eonolualvaly  danoonatratad  what  Ohio 
had  undaratood  whan  aha  ratifiad  tha  amend- 
mant.  Xt  unanimously  halrt  that  tha  14th 
amandmant  did  not  prevent  Ohio  aatabllah* 
ing  aaparaU  achoola  for  ohlldran  of  dlSarant 
racaa. 

Tills  case  waa  InstUulad  practically  eon- 
tamporaneously  with  tha  adoption  of  tha 
amendment.  All  of  thoea  who  had  driven 
tha  amendment  through  tha  Congraaa,  au- 
thora  and  sponaora,  ware  living.  Tha  phrase 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  had  no  am- 
biguity for  such  a«  Senator  Wade  of  Ohio, 
striving  though  ha  waa  to  supplant  Andrew 
Juhniioii  as  Praeldent  of  tht  United  BUtet. 
He  and  his  coUaaguas  had  at  the  same  ses- 
sion of  Congress  enacted  leglslailon  provid- 
ing for  and  regulating  aeparata  achoola  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Justice  Day,  the  father  of  Justice  William 
R.  Day.  wrote  In  the  Ohio  case:  "Any  classi- 
fication which  preserves  subsuntlally  equal 
school  advantagea  la  not  prohibdtad  by  either 
tha  Btata  or  Pedaral  Constitutions,  nor  would 
it  contravene  tha  provisions  of  either." 

Three  yean  later— 1874— the  Suprcma 
Courts  of  Indiana  and  California  followed  the 
Ohio  eaae.  In  Ward  v.  flood.*  Oallforala 
held  that  the  segregation  lUtute  of  Cali- 
fornia did  not  violate  the  equal  protecUon 
claus*.  In  Cory  v.  Carter,*  the  Indiana 
court  held  that  the  classification  of  scholars 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  color,  and  their  edu- 
cation In  separate  schools  Involved  quaatlona 
of  domestic  policy  with  legislative  direction 
and  control,  and  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
14th  amendment. 

Nevada  ratified  the  amendment  in  1867. 
Both  of  her  Senators,  Nye  and  Stewart,  voted 
In  favor  of  its  adoption.  In  1872.  Nevada's 
highest  court  held  that  there  was  nothing 
In  the  14th  amendment  to  prevent  school 
trustees  sending  "all  blacks  to  one  school 
and  all  whites  to  another."* 

Perhaps  the  moet  striking  example  of 
the  correctness  of  the  contemporaneous,  con- 
stitutional construction  Is  that  of  Judge 
William  B.  Woods. 

Woods  waa  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  general  In 
the  Union  Army.  After  the  war  he  settled 
in  the  South.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  as  circuit  Judge  of  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit embracing  among  others,  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  Just  10  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment,  he  decided  the  ca«e 
of  Bertonneau  v.  New  OrU-ans  School  Di- 
rectors*  Following  the  Ohio  case,  he  held: 
"Any  classification  which  preserves  substan- 
tially equal  school  advantages  does  not  Im- 
pair any  rights  and  Is  not  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Equality  of  rights  does  not  necessarily  Im- 
ply IdenUty  of  rlghU." 

Two  years  later.  Judge  Woods  was  ap- 
pointed Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Hayes.  Hayes. 
too,  had  been  a  Union  general.  He  had  served 
In  Congress  from  1864  to  1867.  He  had  been 
Governor  of  Ohio  In  1867,  1869.  and  1871. 
Certainly  he  knew  of  Judge  Woods'  vlewa 
In  the  Bertonneau  case.  He  knew  they  did 
not  contravene  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  1883.  the  New  York  Court  of  last  resort » 
held  that  all  that  was  required  by  the  14th 
amendment  waa  "the  privilege  of  obtaining 
an  education  under  the  same  advantages 
and  with  equal  facilities  as  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  individual." 

atilo.  California,  Nevada,  Indiana.  New 
York.  aU  furnish  proof  as  strong  as  Holy 
Writ  of  what  typical  Eastern,  Northern,  and 
Western  SUtes  "had  In  mind"  with  respect 


•  California  St. 

*  48  Indiana  327. 

•State  of  Nevada  ex  rel.   Stoutmeyer  ▼• 
Duffy.  7  Nevada  842. 

•  3  Fed.  Cases,  p.  294.  No.  1361. 

*  King  ▼.  Oallagher. 
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to  aagragfttloB  In  public  aehoola.  At  tha  tlma 
uf  tha  New  York  daolalon,  tha  Bupranna 
Court  of  tha  United  Btataa  waa  eompoaad 
o(  Chief  Juatlca  WalU  of  Ohio,  lllllar  of 
luwa,  nald  of  California.  Bradlajr  of  New 
Jersey.  Harlan  of  Kentucky,  Wood*  of 
oeorgla.  Ilathawa  of  Ohio,  Gray  of  Maaaa- 
rhusatta,  and  Blatchford  of  Naw  York.  No 
I- (Tort  waa  made  to  have  thla  oomprahanalva 
New  York  eaaa  reviewed  by  tha  Supreme 
Court.  Nor  had  there  been  any  effort  to  have 
any  of  the  earlier,  cuntemporax^aoua  casaa 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I 

Tha  Buprama  Court  (p.  488)  iri  tha  aegre* 
gatlon  eaaas  spoke  of  "the  Inconclusive  na- 
ture of  tha  amandmenfa  history  with  raapect 
to  segregated  aobools."  It  Ignored — or  over- 
looked— tha  moat  conclusive  evidence  possi- 
ble—daclalons  of  courts  of  last  resort  of 
tboM  typical  aotl-alavary  and  antl-Bouthern 
btataa. 

Not  only  did  It  Ignore  that  oonclualvt  avl- 
danca  but  It  erred  factually  when  it  said  that 
"In  tha  Bouth,  the  movement  toward  free 
common  schools,  supported  by  general  taxa- 
tion, had  not  yet  uken  hold."  It  Ignored 
the  examples  to  the  contrary  stated  by  the 
lata  John  W.  Davis.  Saq.,  In  his  argument 
before  the  Court,*  of  the  SO  States  which 
ratified  the  amendment,  23  either  had  or  im- 
mediately installed  separate  schools  for  whit* 
and  colored  children  under  their  public 
school  systems. 

"Were  they  violating  the  amendment  which 
they  had  solemnly  accepted?  Were  they 
conceiving  of  it  In  any  other  sense  than  that 
It  did  not  touch  their  power  over  t^ielr  public 
schooU?"  { 

8o  queried  Mr.  Davis  In  his  argument  to 
the  Court  on  December  10,  1962. 

His  questions  remain  unanswered. 

The  Court  closed  its  eyes  to  the  evidence 
before  it.  and  passed  on  to  tho  next  phase 
of  Its  opinion. 

It  aaid:  "The  doctrine  of  'separate  but 
equal'  did  not  make  Its  appearance  In  this 
Court  tmtll  1896  In  the  caa*  of  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson,  supra,  involving  not  education  but 
transportation.  American  courts  have  since 
labored  with  the  doctrine  for  over  half  a 
century.  In  this  Court,  there  hajve  been  six 
caaea  involving  the  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine In  the  field  of  public  education."  The 
Court  then  cites  as  the  six:  Cumming  t. 
Board  of  Education  of  Richmond  County, 
Georgia:  •  Conir  Lum  v.  Rice; "  siflte  of  Mis- 
souri ex  reL  Gaines  v.  Canada;  *^  Sipuel  v. 
Board  of  Regents  of  Oklahoma;  ^  Sxeeatt  v. 
Painter,  389  U.S.  629;  McLaurin  V.  Board  of 
Regents  of  Oklahoma.^ 

The  use  of  the  sentence :  "American  courts 
have  since  labored  with  the  'doctr^e  for  over 
half  a  century."  would  tend  to  eailae  a  casual 
reader  to  think  that  there  had  been  some 
opinions  In  the  field  of  education  since  1896 
which  were  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson.  The  contraW  Is  true. 
Even  before  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  had  followed  New  York. 


California.    Ohio,    and    Indiana 


Ln    holding 


that  Missouri's  laws  providing  Ix  separate 
achools  for  colored  children  are  not  for- 
bidden by  or  in  confUct  with  the  14th 
amendment.^* 

After  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  New  York  reaf- 
firmed the  doctrine  In  1900.>*  aaylig  that  the 
question  was  not  an  open  one  In  that  court. 
The  year  before,  the  Supreme  Cc(urt  had  in 
the  Cununings  case  said:  "*  *  *  Ithe  educa- 
tion of  the  people  In  schools  maintained  by 


*P.  46,  argument  in  South  Cat<^lna  case. 

•  176  US.  638. 
••275UJ3.  78. 
"  306  VJB.  837. 
•»83aU.S.  681. 
»339  U.S.  637. 
*•  Lehew  v.  Brummell,  et  al. 
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Btata  taxation  li  a  matter  belonging  to  the 
respective  Btatea.  and  any  Interferanoe  on  the 
part  of  Fadaral  authority  with  the  manage* 
man  of  auch  aehoola  eannot  be  Juatlfledi  ei« 
oapt  In  tha  oaaa  of  a  elaar  and  unmistakable 
diaragard  of  righta  Ncured  by  tha  law  of  the 
land.^' 

Arlaona  wu  admlttad  to  tha  Union  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1812.  On  July  15.  1818,  har  su- 
preme court  held  that  her  statutea  ot  1808 
pruvldlni  for  tha  aagragatlon  of  Negro  chil- 
dren from  white  children  In  tha  public 
schools  was  constitutional,  not  being  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.** 

The  court  called  attention  to  tha  fact  that 
Plessy  V.  ferguson  Involved  not  aduoatlon 
but  transportation,  but  failed  to  notice  that 
In  tha  Gong  Lum  eaae  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
speaking  for  a  unanimous  court,  had  aald: 
"In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  •  •  •  in  upholding 
the  validity  under  the  14th  amendment  of  a 
statute  of  Louisiana  requiring  the  separation 
of  tha  white  and  colored  racea  In  railway 
coachaa,  a  mora  difficult  question  than  thla. 
this  Court,  speaking  of  race  acparatlon.  lald: 
'The  most  oonrunon  Instance  of  thla  U  con- 
nected wiUi  the  establishment  of  aaparata 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  which 
has  been  held  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power  even  by  courts  of  Stataa 
where  the  political  righta  of  the  colored 
race  have  been  longest  and  moat  earnestly 
enforced.'  " 

As  a  lawyer,  speaking  to  lawyers,  I  aay  to 
you  that  a  court  In  1954  seeking  for  the 
law,  and  attempting  to  declare  the  law,  could 
mosit  properly  have  said:  "The  doctrine  of 
'separate  but  equal'  did  not  make  Its  appear- 
ance in  this  Court  until  1896,  In  the  case 
of  Plessy  V.  Ferguson,  supra.  Involving,  not 
education  but  transportation,  a  more  diffi- 
cult question  than  thla.  While  Plessy  v.  Fer- 
guson did  not  Involve  education.  It  was  based 
on  an  tmbnAen  line  of  cases  In  State  courts 
of  the  highest  dignity  holding  that  separa- 
tion of  the  races  In  the  public  schools  was 
permissible  despite  the  14th  amendment. 
In  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  the  doctrine  has  been  ap- 
plied to  public  schools  with  unanimity  by 
State  courts  and  has  been  recognized  by  this 
Court  In  Cummings  v.  Board  of  Education." 

That  would  have  been  a  declaration  of  the 
"Uw  of  the  land." 

And  then.  Instead  of  saying  that  in  "Gong 
Lum  v.  Rice  (275  U.S.  78) .  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine  Itself  was  not  challenged."  It  would 
have  been  far  more  accurate  for  the  Court  to 
have  said: 

In  Gong  Lum  ▼.  Rice.  275  UJ3.  78,  the 
question  was  "whether  a  Chinese  citizen  of 
the  United  States  Is  denied  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  when  he  Is  classed  amnng  the 
colored  races  and  furnished  facilities  for 
education  equal  to  that  offered  to  all. 
whether  white,  brown,  yellow  or  black.  Were 
this  a  new  question,  It  would  call  for  very 
full  argument  and  consideration;  but  we 
think  that  It  Is  the  same  question  which 
has  been  many  timee  decided  to  be  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  State  legis- 
lature to  settle,  without  intervention  of  the 
Federal  courts  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. " 

That  Is  what  Chief  Justice  Taft,  speaking 
for  himself  and  Associate  Justices  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Van  Devanter,  McReynoIds, 
Brandels.  Sutherland,  Butler.  Sanford.  and 
Stone  had  said  on  November  21,  1927.^* 

And  on  the  same  day  and  In  the  same  case 
he  made  a  statement  for  himself  and  his  as- 
sociates which  should  have  established  the 
doctrine  as  the  law  of  the  land  for  all  time 
■o  far  as  the  courts  of  the  land  were  con- 
cerned. 

Said  he  In  concluding  his  opinion :  "Most 
of  the  easea  cited  arose,  it  te  true,  over  the 


^  Dameron  v.   Baylesg   (14   Arls.   180,    126 
Pao.  273). 

»  375  U.8.  at  page  86. 


aatabllahmant  of  aeparato  ecboole  m  between 
white  pupUa  and  blaek  pupUaj  but  we  ean- 
not think  that  the  queatlon  li  aajr  diovreafe, 
or  that  anf  different  reeult  can  be  reached, 
aaaumlng  tne  eaeea  above  elted  te  be  rightly 
decided,  where  the  laaue  U  ae  between  whito 
pupUa  and  the  puplla  of  the  yellow  raoe. 
The  declalon  la  within  tha  dlaeretlon  of  the 
Btata  In  regulating  Ita  publlo  achoola,  and 
does  not  conflict  with  tha  14th  amaadiaant." 

The  Attorney  General  of  tha  United  Btatoa 
has  aald  that  the  decision  of  tha  Buprama 
Court  in  tha  aagragatlon  caaea  waa  fore- 
shadowed by  Ita  daolalon  In  the  law  and 
graduate  school  caaea  which  ara  the  last 
four  of  thoaa  liatad  above.  Justice  Davla  ot 
Illinois  supreme  court  fell  Into  tha  aama 
error  In  a  recent  article  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal. 

Realising  that  In  thoaa  four  caaea  tha 
"separate  but  equal  doctrine"  had  been  rec- 
ognised aa  valid,  the  court  did  not  attempt 
to  plant  Ita  daolalon  upon  an  extenalon  of 
thoaa  eaaea  from  the  law  and  graduato  achool 
level  to  the  common  achool  level. 

The  court  distinctly  aUted:  "In  none  of 
these  caaaa  waa  It  naoaaaary  to  rsexamlna 
tha  doctrine  to  grant  relief  to  the  Negro 
plaintiff."  And  then  the  court  I  think  used 
language  which  graphically  demonatratas 
the  groes  legal  error  In  the  decislona. 

The  court  had  (p.  492)  stated  that  the 
question  whether  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  "should 
be  held  Inapplicable  to  public  education  la 
directly  presented." 

How  did  the  Coxxrt  approach  a  decision  of 
that  legal  question?  The  legal  method  wotild 
have  been  to  have  said  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  "separate  but  equal  doctrine" 
should  be  held  applicable  to  public  educa- 
tion had  been  answered  In  the  affirmative 
in  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  of  American 
courts  beginning  with  Roberts  v.  Boston  in 
1849,  continuing  through  Gong  Lum  v.  Rice 
in  1927,  and  culminating  with  the  law  and 
gradxiate  school  cases  decided  between  1938 
and  1950. 

The  Court  did  not  approach  the  iwoblem 
by  that  legal  method  of  deciding  cases. 

The  Covirt's  approacb  was — and  I  quote 
it — "We  must  look  Instead  to  the  effect  of 
segregation  Itself  on  public  education."  The 
Court  decided  the  cases  on  the  basis  of  what, 
in  Its  opinion,  were  the  ^fects  of  segregation 
on  public  education.  In  so  doing  the  Court 
Ignored  literally  Bcorea  of  decisions  holding 
that  the  14th  amendment  was  not  intended 
to  permit  the  Court  to  embody  the  economic 
or  moral  beliefs  of  the  Judges  sitting  at  a 
given  time  In  the  prohibitions  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Court  ova-looked  the  salient  fact 
that  the  effect  of  segregation  on  public  edu- 
cation is  a  matter  for  determination  by  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government — 
not  the  Judiciary. 

The  first  opinion  written  by  Oliver  WendeU 
Holmes,  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  in 
Otis  V.  Porfcer,  187  U.S.  606. 

Said  he: 

"While  the  courts  mtist  exercise  a  Judg- 
ment of  their  own  it  by  no  means  Is  true 
that  every  law  la  void  which  may  seem  to 
the  Judges  who  pass  upon  It  excessive,  un- 
sulted  to  the  ostensible  end,  or  based  ttpon 
conceptions  ot  morality  with  which  they 
disagree.  Considerable  latitude  must  be  al- 
lowed for  differences  of  view  as  well  as  for 
possible  peculiar  conditions  wbdch  this  Oburt 
can  know  but  Imperfectly  If  at  all.  Other- 
wise a  constitution.  Instead  of  embodying 
only  relatively  fundamental  rules  of  right, 
as  generally  understood  by  all  English-speak- 
ing communities,  would  became  the  parUsan 
of  a  pecxxllar  set  of  ethical  or  eoonomleal 
opinions,  which  by  no  means  are  held  sem- 
per, ublque  et  ob  omnibus."  (Always,  every- 
wh«re.  and  by  all.) 

Twenty-eight  years  later,  that  old  TTnton 
soldier,  that  great  jurist  about  to  step  down 
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from  the  bench,  wrote  theM  principles  of 

law:  >» 

"I  have  not  yet  adequately  expresaed  the 
more  than  anxiety  that  I  feel  at  the  ever 
Increculng  scope  given  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment In  cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  As 
the  decisions  now  stand  I  see  hardly  any 
limit  but  the  sky  to  the  Invalidating  of 
those  rights  if  they  happen  to  strike  a  ma- 
jority of  this  Court  as  for  any  reason  unde- 
sirable. I  cannot  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment was  Intended  to  give  us  carte  blanche 
to  embody  our  economic  or  moral  beliefs  In 
Its  prohibitions." 

Justice  Harlan,  the  elder,  speaking  for  the 
Court  In  Jacohaon  v.  Masxachuaettay  had 
drawn  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
duties  of  the  legislature  and  those  of  the 
courts.  Involved  was  the  validity  of  a  com- 
pulsory vaccination  law  enacted  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

In  passing  on  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law  did  the  Court  say:  "We  must  look  to  the 
effect  of  vaccination  Itself  on  the  people  of 
the  State"?  Of  course  It  did  not.  On  the 
contrary  It  said :  "No  court  •  •  •  la  Justified 
In  disregarding  the  action  of  the  legislature 
simply  because  In  Its  or  their  opinion  that 
particular  method  was — perhaps  or  possi- 
bly— not  the  best  either  for  children  or 
•dulU."  » 

The  old  master,  Holmes,  had  laid  down  the 
law  positively  In  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  v. 
City  and  County  of  San  Franciaco." 

There  Involved  was  an  ordinance  forbid- 
ding the  burial  of  the  dead  within  the  city 
and  county  limits.  The  Court  was  asked  to 
take  Judicial  notice  that  a  cemetery  adjacent 
to  residences  Is  in  no  way  harmful,  and  to 
recognize  the  opinions  of  scientific  men--  to 
that  effect. 

Thus  thundered  the  old  Judge  answering 
that — 

"If  every  member  of  this  Bench  clearly 
agreed  that  burying  grounds  were  centers 
of  safety  and  thought  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
wholly  wrong,  it  would  not  dispose  of  this 
case.  There  are  other  things  to  be  consid- 
ered— opinion  still  may  be  divided,  and  if 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  danger  Is  real, 
the  ordinance  would  be  valid,  we  should  not 
overthrow  it  merely  because  of  our  adher- 
ence to  the  other  belief.  •  •  •  Tradition 
and  the  habits  of  the  community  count  for 
more  than  logic."  " 

The  legal  principle  which  the  Court  on 
May  17,  1954,  violated  had  nevec^^en  better 
expressed  than  It  was  by  Justice  Frankfurter 
on  June  14,  1943." 

Why  he  departed  in  1954  from  the  law 
as  It  was  in  1943,  and  has  been  ever  since, 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  segregation 
cases. 

He  had  said:  "One  who  belongs  to  the 
most  vilified  and  persecuted  minority  in  his- 
tory is  not  likely  to  be  insensible  to  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  oiu:  Constitution.  Were 
my  purely  personal  attitude  relevant  I  should 
wholeheartedly  associate  myself  with  the 
general  libertarian  views  In  the  Court's  opin- 
ion, representing  as  they  do  the  thought  and 
action  of  a  lifetime.  But  as  Judges  we  are 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither  Catholic 
nor  agnostic.  We  owe  equal  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  and  are  equally  bound  by 
our  Judicial  obligations  whether  we  derive 
our  citizenship  from  the  earliest  or  the  latest 
inimigrants  to  these  shores.  As  a  member  of 
this  Court  I  am  not  Justified  in  writing  my 
private  notions  of  policy  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  matter  how  deeply  I  may  cherish 


"  Baldurin  v.  State  of  Misaouri,  281  U.S.  595. 
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them  or  how  mischievous  I  may  deem  their 
disregard.  •  •  •  It  can  never  be  empha- 
sized too  much  that  one's  own  opinion  about 
the  wisdom  or  evil  of  a  law  should  be  ex- 
cluded altogether  when  one  Is  doing  one's 
duty  on  the  Bench.  The  only  opinion  of 
our  own  even  looking  in  that  direction  that 
Is  material  is  our  opinion  whether  legislators 
could  In  reason  have  enacted  such  a  law." 

That  same  Justice  speaking  for  the  Court 
in  1948"  had  said:  "The  Constitution  does 
not  require  legislatures  to  reflect  sociological 
insight,  or  shifting  social  standards,  any 
more  than  it  requires  them  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  scientific  standards." 

Justices  Reed.  Frankfurter,  Jackson,  and 
Burton  concurred  In  that  statement.  Vet  8 
years  later  they  and  Justice  Frankfurter 
Joined  In  "looking  to  the  effect  of  segrega- 
tion itself  on  public  education." 

They  compounded  their  error  In  the  very 
next  sentences  of  the  opinion:  "In  approach- 
ing this  problem,  we  cannot  turn  the  clock 
back  to  1868  when  the  amendment  was 
adopted,  or  even  to  1F98  when  Pleasy  v.  Fer- 
ffuaon  wai  written.  We  must  consider  pub- 
lic education  in  the  light  of  its  full  develop- 
ment and  its  present  place  in  American  life 
throughout  the  Nation." 

In  those  sentences  the  Court  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  problem  before  It  was  not 
a  sociological  problem — that  was  the  prob- 
lem for  the  legislatures  to  solve.  The  legal 
problem  was  whether  despite  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  a  State  might  segregate  the 
races  In  the  public  schools. 

In  approaching  that  problem,  established 
law  required  the  Court  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  1868.  Instead  of  saying  "we  cannot  turn 
the  clock  back  to  1868  when  the  amendment 
was  adopted,"  the  Coiu-t,  applying  the  law, 
should  have  said:  "Contemp>orary  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  is  of  the  most  forci- 
ble nature  and  entitled  to  great  weight,  and 
the  practice  and  acquiescence  under  it  for  a 
period  of  years  afford  an  irresistible  answer 
to  objection  and  fix  the  construction."  " 

That  was  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  had 
been  repeatedly  declared  prior  to  May  17, 
1954. 

The  law  of  the  land  was  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  "can't  turn  the  clock  back"  doctrine  of 
the  modern  school. 

In  saying  we  can't  turn  the  clock  back  to 
1868  In  construing  the  meaning  and  Intent 
of  an  amendment  then  adopted,  the  Court 
overlooked  myriads  of  cases  of  which  South 
Carolina  v.  United  Statea,^  written  by  Justice 
Brewer  is  typical. 

He  for  himself.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Jus- 
tices Harlan,  Brown,  Holmes,  and  Day  wrote 
this  landmark  of  American  law  as  It  had 
existed  prior  to  May  17,  1954:  "The  Constitu- 
tion is  a  written  Instrument.  As  such  its 
meaning  does  not  alter.  That  which  It 
meant  when  adopted  it  means  now.  Being 
a  grant  of  powers  to  a  government  its  lan- 
guage is  general,  and  as  changes  come  In 
social  and  political  life  It  embraces  In  its 
grasp  all  new  conditions  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  powers  in  terms  conferred. 
In  other  words,  while  the  powers  granted  do 
not  change,  they  apply  from  generation  to 
generation  to  all  things  to  which  they  are 
in  their  nature  applicable.  This  in  no  man- 
ner abridges  the  fact  of  ite  changless  nature 
and  meaning.  Those  things  which  are  with- 
in its  grants  of  power,  as  those  grants  were 
understood  when  made,  are  still  within  them, 
and  those  things  not  within  them  remain 
still  excluded." 

And,  though  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dred  Scott  case 
have  been  nullified,  the  Court  that  day  in 
1905  reaffirmed  this  doctrine  so  forcibly  ex- 


»  Goeaaert  et  al.  v.  Clearg  et  al.,  335  U.S. 
464  466. 

"USCA  Constitution,  p.  77. 
«  199  U.S.  437  ( 1906) .  448. 


pressed  by  Chief  Justice  Taney:  "As  long  aa 
it  (the  Constitution)  continues  to  exist  In 
its  present  form.  It  speaks  not  only  In  the 
same  words,  but  with  the  same  meaning  and 
Intent  with  which  It  spoke  when  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  framers.  and  was  voted 
on  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Any  other  rule  of  construction 
would  abrogate  the  Judicial  character  of  this 
Court,  and  make  it  the  mere  refiipx  of  the 
popular  opinion  or  passion  of  the  day." 

The  phrase  "equal  protection  o(  the  lawi** 
and  iU  effect  on  the  rlghu  of  the  States  to 
segreg.ite  the  races  in  them,  had  the  same 
meaning  and  intent  as  they  had  when  they 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  framers  In 
1806.  and  were  ratified  by  the  States  In 
1868.  Thr\t  intent  had  been  repeatedly  and 
unanimously  declared  by  the  courts  of  the 
land.  Federal  and  C«ate. 

For  the  Court  on  May  17,  1984.  to  have 
adopted  another  rule  of  construction  abro- 
gated the  Judicial  character  of  the  Court, 
and  made  It  the  mere  reflex  of  what  It 
thought  was  the  popular  opinion  or  paMlon 
of  the  day 

That  the  Court  abrogated  legislative 
power  is  grnphlcally  shown  by  the  sentences 
which  follow  Its  discussion  of  the  "cannot 
turn  the  clock  back"  doctrine. 

Those  sentences  are:  "We  come  then  to 
the  question  presented :  Does  segregation  of 
children  in  public  schools  solely  on  the  basis 
of  race,  even  though  the  physical  facilities 
and  other  tangible  factors  may  be  equal,  de- 
prive the  children  of  the  minority  group  of 
equal  educational  opportunities?  We  be- 
lieve that  It  does." 

In  the  first  place  the  question  presented, 
though  adroitly,  was  not  correctly  stated. 
Adroitly,  there  was  substituted  for  the 
phrase  In  the  constitutional  amendment 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  the  phrase 
"equal  educational  opportunities." 

The  real  question  presented  was  the  legal 
question  so  many  times  answered  negatively 
by  the  courU.  Does  the  equal-protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  deprive  the 
States  of  their  right  to  segregate  the  races 
In  their  public  schools? 

In  the  second  place  the  belief  of  the 
Judges  sitting  on  the  Court  at  that  time 
could  not  be  substituted  for  the  Judicial 
constructions  of  the  amendment  which  con- 
stituted the  negative  answer  to  the  real  law 
questions  in  the  case. 

That  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  Judges 
as  the  law  of  the  land  becomes  even  more 
appalling  when  we  learn  (from  the  deci- 
sion) the  basis  of  the  belief.  The  basis  U 
expressed  in  this  sentence  at  page  494  of  the 
opinion:  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  ex- 
tent of  psychological  knowledge  at  the  time 
of  Pleasy  v.  Ferguaon,  this  finding  is  amply 
supported  by  modern  authority." 

The  first  time  I  read  that  sentence  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  17,  1954.  I  thought:  This 
finding,  this  belief  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment deprives  the  States  of  their  rlghu  to 
regulate  their  public  schools  Is  supported  by 
what  modern  authority?  Have  those  land- 
marks of  the  law — the  Massachusetts  case  of 
Roberta  v.  Boaton;  the  Ohio  case  of  Garnea  v. 
AfcCann,-  the  Indiana  case  of  Cory  v.  Carter; 
the  California  case  of  Ward  v.  Flood;  the 
New  York  cases  of  King  v.  Gallagher,  and 
Board  of  Education  v.  Ciaco:  the  Federal 
coiu-t  cases — Bertonneau  and  Bunhilin.  Chief 
Justice  Taft's  opinion  for  a  unanimous 
Court  in  Gong  Lum  v.  Rice,  been  overruled 
by  some  modern  authority?  I  wonder,  I 
said  to  myself,  have  I  overlooked  some  au- 
thoritative Judicial  decision  reversing  and 
overruling  the  law  of  the  land  as  declared 
for  105  years  in  those  cases? 

Then  I  saw  that  immediately  following 
the  phrase  "modern  authority"  was  the  little 
figure  ",  and  I  read  the  footnote,  that  fa- 
mous 11th  footnote,  and  I  learned  what 
"modern  authority"  in  Judicial  decisions  Is. 
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That  "modam  authority"  m  caressed  In 
that  11th  footnote  U: 

"K.  B.  Clark,  Effect  of  Prejudlcle  and  DU- 
crUnination  on  Personality  Diivelopment 
(ICldcentury  White  Hous*  Coherence  on 
Children  and  Youth,  1950),  Wltmer 
Kotlnsky,  PenonaUty  In  the  Making  (1952). 
c.  VI;  Deutachler  and  Chein,  the  i>sycbologl- 
cal  Effeete  of  Enforced  Segregation:  a  Survey 
of  Social  Science  Opinion.  20  J.  Piychol.  260 
(1948):  Cheln.  What  Are  the  Pslchologlcal 
EffecU  of  Segregation  Under  Conditions  of 
Equal  Facilities?  S  Int.  J.  Oplnlori  and  AtU- 
tude  Res.  220  (1949);  Brameld.  Educational 
Coats.  In  Discrimination  and  National  Wel- 
fare (Maclver.  ed.  1949),  44-«r,  rnmler.  The 
Megro  In  the  United  Stetae  <1»4M,  «74-«ei. 
And  see  generally  Myrdal.  An  American 
Dilemma  (1944)." 

And  I  thought:  Modem  payebology  has 
replaced  constitutional  law;  Chief  Justice 
Taft  has  been  supplanted  as  auihorlty  by 
K.  B.  Clark:  Wltmer  and  Kotlnsl:y  are  the 
modem  substitutes  for  Harlan  aid  Brewer; 
Deutachler  and  Cheln  are  to  be  preferred 
as  constitutional  authorities  to  Justices 
Woods,  and  Miller,  and  Brown:  those  famous 
Btete  Supreme  Court  Judges  Shiiw,  Ruger, 
Day,  Alton  Parker,  who  cetabUshel  the  doc- 
trine of  separate  but  equal  as  con ttltutlonal 
In  the  field  of  public  education  all  must 
xtow  bow  to  Brameld,  Maclver,  FJrazler  and 
ICyrdal,  whoee  opinions  were  aocepted  by 
the  Justices  and  transformed  lnti»  "the  law 
of  the  land." 

In  so  wiping  out  century-old  nrecedente, 
the  Court  Ignored  the  legal  doctrine  of  "stare 
decUU." 

"Especially  In  cases  of  doubt,  tlte  solemn, 
deliberate,  well  considered,  and  Icng-settled 
decisions  of  the  Judiciary,  and  the  quiet  as- 
sent of  the  people  to  an  unbroke|i  and  un- 
Tarylng  practice,  ought  to  conj:lude  the 
action  of  courte  In  favor  of  a  pijlnclple  so 
estebllshed.  even  when  the  indlTltlual  opin- 
ions of  the  Judges  would  be  dlff<rent  were 
the  question  res  Integra." 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  "stare  decisis"  long 
•stebltahad  In  American  Jurisprudence.  Un- 
der that  doctrine,  Pleasy  w.  Ferguton.  Oong 
Lum  T.  Rice,  and  the  cases  upon  vhlch  they 
were  based  had  become  a  part  ol  our  con- 
stitutional fabric.  It  would  have  been  bad 
enough  for  the  Court  to  have  brought  for- 
ward the  solemn,  deliberate,  well  i  considered 
and  long -settled  decisions  of  tlie  courte, 
and  to  have  adjudicated  that  ther  were  er- 
roneous. To  have  substituted  for  those  de- 
cisions, the  opinions  of  Myrda],  Prader, 
Brameld,  Kotlnsky.  Clark,  Wltmer  Deutach- 
ler, and  Cheln  marks  a  development  in 
American  constitutional  law  irhich  all 
American  lawyers  may  well  ponder. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us — of  the  North, 

South,    East,    or    West ^that    decision    of 

May  17,  1954.  may  have  been  only  a  tem- 
porary departure  from  the  chinnels  of 
American  constitutional  law. 

A  very  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stetes*  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  with  whom  Justices  Frank- 
furter, Clark,  Whltaker  and  Harlan  con- 
curred, gives  some  hope  that  the  American 
doctrines  of  constitutional  law  nay  be  re- 
stored as  declarations  of  "the  liw  of  the 
land." 

Said  those  Justices:  "The  stetute  which 
confers  immunity  upon  a  witness  testifying 
In  a  grand  Jiuy  investigation  tinder  part  I 
was  enacted  in  1893.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  it  has  been  settled  that  this 
stetute  confers  Immunity  from  prosecution 
coextensive  with  the  constitutional  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  that  the  wit- 
ness may  not  therefore  lawfully  refuse  to 
testify.  Brown  v.  Walker.  1896,  161  U.S.  591. 
The  context  in  which  the  doctrine  originated 
and  the  history  of  Ite  reaAnnance  through 


the  years  have  been  so  recently  reexamined 
by  this  court  In  VUman  v.  United  Statea,  350 
U.S.  422,  as  to  make  it  a  needless  exercise  to 
retrace  that  ground  here.  Suffice  it  to  repeat 
that  Brotm  t.  Walker  has  become  *part  of 
our  constitutional  fabric'  860  UB.  at  page 
488.  It  U  thus  clearly  too  late  In  the  day 
to  question  tne  constitutional  sufBctency 
of  the  immunity  provided  under  part  I  of 
the  act." 

If  "ancient  law"  had  prevailed  as  It 
should  have  on  May  17,  1954.  instead  of 
modern  psychology,  the  segregation  cases 
might  well  and  legally  have  been  disposed 
<rf  in  a  paraphrase  of  that  quotation.  The 
opinion  In  such  a  disposition  could  well 
have  read : 

"The  amendment  which  is  deemed  to  de- 
stroy the  States'  rlghte  to  separate  the  races 
in  their  public  schools  was  ratified  in  1868. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  it  had  been 
settled  that  this  amendment  did  not  pre- 
rent  a  Stete  from  segregating  children  of 
the  different  races  in  their  schools.  The 
context  in  which  the  doctrine  of  'separate 
but  equal'  originated  and  the  history  of  ite 
reafflrmance  through  the  years  was  reex- 
amined by  this  Court  in  Gong  Lum  v.  Rice, 
almost  30  years  ago,  and  almost  50  years 
after  the  esteblishment  of  the  doctrine.  It 
Is  a  needless  exercise  to  retrace  that  ground 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Gong  Lum  v. 
Rice  and  ite  precursor,  Pleaay  v.  Ferguaon. 
have  become  part  of  our  constitutional  fab- 
ric. It  is  thus  clearly  too  late  in  the  day 
to  question  the  constitutionality  ot  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine  as  ai>plied  to 
public  education." 

To  quote  Justice  Frankfurter  In  Lambert 
v.  People  of  the  State  of  California.  355  U.S. 
225,  232  (Dec.  18.  1967) :  "We  feel  confident 
that  the  present  decision (s)  will  turn  out  to 
be  an  isolated  deviation  from  the  strong 
current  of  precedents — a  derelict  on  the 
waters  of  the  law." 

And  with  them  will  disappear  from  the 
body  of  American  constitutional  law,  the 
supplemental  opinion  of  May  31,   1955.* 

With  only  the  four  cases  from  Kansas, 
Delaware.  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  be- 
fore the  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote: 

"These  cases  were  decided  on  May  17,  1954. 
The  opinions  of  that  date,  declaring  the 
fundamental  principle  that  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  public  education  is  tinoonsti- 
tutional,  are  Incorporated  herein  by  refer- 
ence. All  provlaions  of  Federal,  Stete,  or  lo- 
cal law  requiring  or  permitting  such  dis- 
crimination moist  yield  to  this  principle." 

Not  yet,  I  hope,  has  the  time  come  in 
America  when  the  rlghte,  privileges,  and  Im- 
munities of  citizens  in  46  Stetes  in  1969  or 
any  year  thereafter  can  be  thus  decided  and 
swept  away  in  cases  Involving  4  Stetes  to 
which  they  were  not  a  party. 

That  language  is  not  Jtistified  by  any 
principle  of  constitutional  law.  The  Ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  Stetes  is  vested 
In  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior 
courte  as  the  Congress  may  ordain  and 
estebllsh.  That  power  extends  only  to 
cases  In  which  parties  are  properly  before 
the  Court. 

When  and  if  a  case  from  Georgia,  or  any 
other  of  the  44  Stetes  of  the  Union  besides 
Virginia.  South  Carolina,  Kansas,  and  Dela- 
ware reaches  the  Supreme  Cotirt  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Cotirt  In  the  segregation  casee  of 
1964  may  be  precedento  to  be  considered  by 
the  Court.  They  are  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  have  a  right  to  our  day  in  court  if  there 
is  persistence  that  these  caass  are  the  law  of 
the  land.  When  and  if  that  day  comes  we 
shall  assert  that  for  the  legal  reasons  I  have 
stated  to  you  the  segregation  caasc  of  1964 
and  1956  constitute  a  legal  mtot. 


*  Brovm  V.  United  Statet,  TO  S.  Ct.  639 


s>  Brown  v.  Topeka,  etc.,  SM  U.S.  904. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  READ- 
JUSTMENT BENEFITS  POR  POST- 
KOREAN  VETERANS    o 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  March  issue  of  the  National  AM  VET 
mag£izine  contains  a  forceful  and 
thought-provoldng  editorial  on  tbe  ne- 
cessity for  prompt  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  educational  and  other 
readjustment  benefits  for  post-Korean 
veterans.  As  Senators  know,  legislation 
on  this  subject  Is  now  under  study  by  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

The  AMVET  editorial,  entitled  "Not  If, 
But  When?",  states  that  "The  question 
no  longer  is  whether  there  should  be  a 
so-called  peacetime  OX  bill  but  rather 
when  will  It  become  law?"  The  edito- 
rial then  gives  some  very  cogent  reasons 
for  enacting  such  a  bill,  some  of  which 
I  shall  now  quote^ 

There  certeinly  can  be  no  qiiestion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  new  law.  History  has 
already  proven  that  the  public  funds  ex- 
pended for  the  rehabilltetlon  of  dtlank-sol- 
diers  upon  return  to  civilian  life  havs  be^ 
retiurned  manyfoid.  No  wiser  Investanent 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  future  of  any 
nation. 

•  •  «  •  •' 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  last  tour  of 
true  peacetime  service  in  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces  ended  on  September  1,  1939,  when 
Hitler  tmleashed  his  black  legions  against  the 
Poles. 

•  •  •  •  • 
And  when  a  man  Is  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  community  to  put  on  a  uniform 
and  train  to  defend  himself  and  them,  we 
become  slightly  bewUdered  by  the  term 
"peacetime  senrice." 

The  editorial  states  further  that  the 
debate  on  this  question  "was  clearly  de- 
cided more  than  a  year  ago."  and  con- 
cludes by  requesting  action  on  the  prid- 
ing legislation  "not  next  month  nor  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress — but  now." 
With  respect  to  this  note  of  urgency.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  say  that  I,  too.  subscribe 
fully  and  unconditionally  to  the  view 
that  the  question  of  providing  readjust- 
ment b^ieflts  for  our  post-Korean  vet- 
erans should  be  decided  affirmatively  and 
quickly.  As  I  stated  when  the  Senate 
took  action  to  extend  the  compulsory 
draft  law  for  another  4  jrears,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  restore  to  our  young  citi- 
zen soldiers  at  least  a  portion  of  the  op- 
portunities lost  by  compulscMT  military 
service,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  lost 
educaticmal  opportunities.  In  regard  to 
educational  opportunities,  I  point  out 
that  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
committee testified  that  they  know  of 
cases  where,  unless  readjustment  haxe- 
fits  are  in-ovided  this  3^ear.  young  men 
who  are  married  and  have  families  will 
lose  forever  their  opportunities  to  attend 
coll^re.  Pn>mpt  action  by  the  Congress 
can,  of  course,  prevent  further  loss  of 
educational  opportunities  by  these  young 
men;  and  I  assure  AMVETS,  and  all  oth- 
ers seeking  to  help  our  post-Korean  vet- 
erans, that  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to 
bring  about  such  acticm. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  heartngs  on  the 
readjustment  bills  have  ahready  begun. 
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As  soon  as  the  interested  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  Individuals  can  be 
heard  by  the  subcommittee,  the  hearings 
will  be  terminated  and  the  bills  consid- 
ered in  executive  session.  The  full  La- 
bor Committee  will.  I  am  sure,  take  final 
action  on  the  bills  as  soon  as  possible — 
and  I  hope  sufficiently  soon  to  p>ermit  eli- 
gible veterans  to  resume  their  educa- 
tional careers  during  the  next  school 
semester  beginning  in  September  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  thoughtfully  presented 
editorial  m  the  National  AMVET  maga- 
zine of  March  1959  entitled  "Not  If,  But 
When?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Not  If,  Bxtt  When? 

The  question  no  longer  Is  whether  there 
should  be  a  so-called  pteacetlme  OI  bill,  but 
rather  when  will  it  become  law? 

Since  January  31.  19S5.  men  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  compulsion  of  the 
draft  have  been  doing  so  without  becoming 
eligible  for  educational  and  other  benefits 
once  they  have  completed  service. 

Prior  to  this  cutoff  date  more  than  4 
years  ago,  persons  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  were  either  ellgrlble  for  benefits  under 
the  World  War  U  or  the  later  Korean  OI 
bill. 

The  debate  over  whether  those  entering 
the  Armed  Forces  In  the  past  4  years  should 
receive  some  manner  of  readjustment  bene- 
fits upon  reentering  civilian  life  was  clearly 
decided  more  than  a  year  ago. 

It  was  decided  by  the  keymen  Involved  in 
bringing  about  the  proposed  law.  Army 
Times,  In  a  poll  of  the  12  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  members,  showed  that 
7  Senators,  the  necessary  majority,  were 
willing  to  commit  themselves  as  favoring  a 
return  of  benefits  In  some  form,  primarily 
education  privileges. 

Again,  this  same  subcommittee  has  been 
conducting  hearings  on  the  same  subject. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  but 
one  question  to  ask.     Why? 

There  certainly  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  new  law.  History  has 
already  proven  that  the  public  funds  ex- 
pended for  the  rehabilitation  of  cltlzen- 
soldlers  upon  their  return  to  civilian  life 
have  been  retwned  manyfold.  No  wiser  In- 
vestment has  ever  been  made  In  the  future 
of  any  nation. 

Perhaps  there  still  remain  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  peacetime  veterans  deserve  any 
thanks  in  the  form  of  such  benefits  from  the 
Nation. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  last  tour 
of  true  peacetime  service  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  ended  on  September  1,  1939,  when 
Hitler  unleashed  his  black  legions  against 
the  Poles. 

When  a  soldier,  sailor,  marine,  or  airman 
has  to  roll  up  his  gear  and  be  ready  to  fight 
in  any  corner  of  the  world  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes  or  a  few  hours,  we  hardly 
classify  this  as  peacetime  service. 

And  when  a  man  Is  choeen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  community  to  put  on  a  uniform 
and  train  to  defend  himself  and  them,  we 
become  slightly  bewildered  by  the  term 
"peacetime  service." 

AMVETS  has  supported  a  benefits  bill  for 
veterans  of  this  so-called  peacetime  service 
and  win  continue  to  support  It  until  It  be- 
comes law.  We  urgently  request  action  on 
tne  legislation  not  next  month  nor  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress — but  now. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Last  evening  at 
Berkeley  Springs.  W.  Va.,  we  were  privi- 
leged to  have  the  presence  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  at  a  very  important 
public  meeting.  The  address  which  he 
made  on  that  occasion  dealt  to  some  de- 
gree with  the  vital  subject  matter  which 
he  has  effectively  presented  here  today. 

I  believe  it  is  good  for  those  citizens 
who  live  in  States  adjacent  to  or  near 
the  Nation's  capital  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  thinking  of  Senators  from 
other  areas  of  the  country.  The  people 
of  Berkeley  Springs  were  thus  able  to 
profit  from  the  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  esteemed  Senator  from  Texas  on 
this  most  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Last  night,  as  I  have  said,  we  were 
most  fortunate  to  have  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  among  us.  We  thank 
him  for  his  visit  to  our  State. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  kind  and  exceedingly  generous 
remarks,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  one  of  the  great  orators  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  the  meeting  as  the  guest 
of  the  Senator  and  of  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  Morgan  County,  at  the 
historic  spot,  Berkeley  Springs,  formerly 
the  city  of  Bath,  which  had  been  sur- 
veyed by  George  Washington.  I  may 
add  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Berkeley  Springs  waters  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  many  Americans,  including 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

At  that  historic  city  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  address  the  meeting  under 
the  favorable  auspices  of  and  following 
the  introduction  by  the  distinguished 
and  generous  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  the  very  hospi- 
table welcome  extended  to  me. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  measures  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  first  bill  in  order  on  the 
calendar. 


BILU3  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  12)  to  expedite  the  utiliza- 
tion of  television  transmission  facilities 
in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and 
in  adult  training  programs  was  an- 
nounced as  first  in  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  611)  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
H.  Nakamura  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1075)  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  Meadow  School  Dis- 
trict No.  29,  Upham.  N.  Dak.,  for  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  within  such  school  dis- 
trict by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


LEVYING  AND  COLLECTING  OF 
TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  643)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "an  act  relating  to  the  levying  and 
collecting  of  taxes  and  assessments,  and 
for  other  pui^poses,"  approved  June  25, 
1938,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  U  to  amend  th* 
act  of  June  36,  1938.  relating  to  the  levying 
and  collecting  of  taxes  and  assessments,  so 
as  to  enable  the  notice  of  special  assessments 
for  public  Improvements  to  be  served  either 
by  registered  maU,  certified  mall,  or  by  per- 
sonal service  and  will,  therefore,  give  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
alternative  method  of  service  not  present  la 
existing  law.  Present  law  requires  that  no- 
tice of  the  levying  of  such  assessments  shall 
be  served  p>ersonally  upon  the  record  owner 
of  the  property,  and  there  are  annually 
approximately  800  notices  of  special  assess- 
ments that  require  personal  service  In  tli« 
field.  This  entails  the  use  of  at  least  two 
employees  working  during  regular  hours, 
evenings.  Satiirdays,  and  on  an  overtime 
basis. 

The  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  proposed  bill  would  produce  a  substan- 
tial saving  in  the  cost  of  administration  in 
the  levying  of  special  assessments  for  publlo 
improvements.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost  oi  serv- 
ice by  registered  or  certified  mall  would  rep- 
resent a  substantial  saving  over  the  cost  of 
personal  service. 

An  Identical  bill  (S.  3510)  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  86th  Congress  on  August  11.  1068. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeB  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ttie  flrst 
paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
levying  and  coUecting  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  25,  1938  (62  Stat.  1199;  sec.  47-1103, 
DC.  Code,  1961  edition),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sbc.  3.  (a)(1)    When  any  special  assess- 
ment for  a  public  improvement,  with  the 
exception    of    assessments    levied    In    con- 
demnation proceedings.  Is  levied  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia   upon   any    lot  or   parcel 
of  land,  notice  of  the  levying  of  such  assess- 
ment shall  be  served  upon  the  record  owner 
thereof  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  and 
If  there  be  more  than  one  record  owner  of 
such  lot  or  parcel  of  land  notice  served  on 
one  of  the  owners  shall  be  sufficient.    Such 
notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served 
when  served  by  any  of  the  foUowlng  meth- 
ods:  (a)   when  forwarded  to  the  last  known 
address  of  the  owner  as  recorded  In  the  real 
estate  assessment  records  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  registered  or  certified  mall,  with 
return  receipt,  and  such  receipt  shall  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  service  upon 
such  owner  if  such  receipt  is  signed  either  by 
the  owner  or  by  a  person  of  suitable  age  and 
discretion  located  at  such  address :  Provided, 
That  valid  service  upon  the  owner  shall  be 
deemed  effected  under  this  clause  (a)  if  such 
notice  shall  be  refused  by  the  owner  and  not 
delivered  for  that  reason;  or  (b)  when  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  to  be  notified;  or  (c)  when 
left  at  the  usual  residence  or  place  of  busl- 
neas  of  the  person  to  be  notified  with  a  person 
of  suitable  age  and  discretion  then  resident 
or  employed  therein;  or  (d)  if  no  such  resi- 
dence or  place  at  business  can  be  found  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  diligent  search, 
then  If  left  with  any  person  of  suitable  age 
and  discretion  employed  at  the  office  of  any 
agent  of  the  person  to  be  tiotlfled,  which 
agent  has  any  authority  or  duty  with  refer- 
ence to  the  land  or  tenement  to  which  said 
notice  relates:  or  (e)  if  any  such  notice  for- 
warded  by   registered  or  certified  maU   be 
returned  for  reasons  other  than  refusal,  or 
if  personal  service  of  such  notice  cannot  be 
effected,  then  if  published  on  three  consecu- 
tive days  in  a  daily  newspaper  published  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  or  (f )  If  by  reason 
of   an    outstanding    unrecorded   transfer   of 
title  the  name  of  the  owner  cannot,  by  dili- 
gent search,  be  ascertained,  then  if  served  on 
the  owner  of  record  In  a  manner  hereinbefore 
provided.    Any  notice  to  a  corporation  shall. 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  be  deemed  to 
have   been   served   on   such   corporation   if 
served  on  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
general  managw.  or  any  principal  officer  of 
such  corporation  In  a  manner  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  services  of  notices  on  nattu-al 
persons  holding  property  in  their  own  right; 
and  notices  to  a  foreign  corporation  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  If  served  personally  on  any  agent 
of  such  corporation,  or  if  left  with  any  per- 
son of  suitable  age  and  discretion  residing 
at  the  usual  residence  or  employed  at  the 
usual  place  of  business  of  such  agent  in  the 
District  of  Cbltunbla.    The  cost  of  publica- 
tion, if  any.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  District.    The  notice  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  and  all 
other  notice  now  required  by  law. 

"(2)  In  case  such  notice  is  served  by  any 
method  other  than  personal  service,  a  copy 
of  such  notice  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  owner 
by  ordinary  mail." 

See.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  special 
assessments  for  public  improvements  (other 
than  assessments  in  condemnation  proceed- 


ings)  notice  of  which  has  not  been  served 
prior  to  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  second  paragraph  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  relating  to  the  levying  and  coUecting  of 
taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  26.  1938  (sec.  47-1103, 
D.C.  Code,  1951  edition).  Lb  hereby  repealed. 


CREATION  OF  BOARD  FOR  CONDEM- 
NATION OF  INSANITARY  BUILD- 
INGS IN  THE  DISTRICrr  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  745)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the 
Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  May  1.  1906.  as 
amended,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  expla- 
nation of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
Act  of  May  1,  1906,  as  amended,  :o  as  to 
correct  what  has  proved  to  be  certain  ad- 
ministrative deficiencies  in  the  act.  This 
proposal  would  bring  the  provisions  of  the 
act  relating  to  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes  Into  conformity  with  the  provisions 
for  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  ap- 
plicable to  special  assessments  levied  for 
public  improvements  under  the  act  at  July 
25,  1935. 

Kxlsting  law  provides  for  the  repair  or 
the  demolition  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  buildings  condemned  iinder  such  law,  in 
the  event  the  owner  falls  to  comply  with 
orders  of  the  Board  for  the  Condemnation 
of  Insanitary  Buildings  to  repair  or  demolish 
such  buildings.  Present  law  further  pro- 
vides that  the  costs  incxirred  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  In  repairing  or  demolishing 
any  such  buildings  be  assessed  as  a  tax 
against  the  property  and  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  general  taxes  are  coUected, 
the  tax  assessment  being  enforced  by  the 
sale  of  the  ixvperty  at  an  annual  tax  sale. 
However,  there  is  no  provision  for  a  specific 
time  when  the  assessment  shall  be  paid,  nor 
does  it  provide  for  interest  on  delinquent 
paynvents.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
correct  this  administrative  deficiency,  along 
with  the  deficiency  in  existing  law  in  the 
specified  number  of  methods  of  giving  notice 
to  the  owner  of  the  property  affected  of  the 
proposed  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Board. 
A  substantially  similar  bUl  (8.  1269)  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  the  86th  Congress 
on  May  23,  1957,  the  difference  being  the 
addition  of  certified  maU  as  a  method  of 
effecting  service  of  notice. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the 
District   of   Columbia,   and   for   other  pvur- 


poses".  approved  May  1,  1906  (34  Stat.  157: 
title  6,  ch.  6,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  "same 
maimer  as  general  taxes  are  collected  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "manner  provided  In  section  7 
of  this  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  "in 
the  same  manner  as  general  taxes  are  col- 
lected in  the  District  of  Coliunbla",  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  provided  in 
this  section";  and  (2)  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
said  section  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  taxes  authorized  to  be 
levied  and  collected  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  without  interest  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Interest  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  each  month 
or  part  thereof  shall  be  charged  on  all 
unpaid  amounts  from  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Any 
such  tax  may  be  paid  in  three  equal  in- 
stallments with  interest  thereon.  If  any 
such  tax  or  part  thereof  shall  remain  un- 
paid after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  such  tax  was  levied,  the  property 
against  which  said  tax  was  levied  may  be 
sold  for  such  tax  or  unpaid  portion  there- 
of with  interest  and  penalties  thereon  at 
the  next  ensuing  annual  tax  sale  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
property  sold  for  delinquent  general  real  es- 
tate taxes.  If  said  tax  with  interest  and 
penalties  thereon  shall  not  have  been  paid 
In  full  prior  to  said  sale". 

(b)  Any  tax  levied  pursuant  to  such  Act 
approved  May  1.  1906,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  approved  August  28.  1964.  which  was 
levied  after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act 
of  August  28,  1964.  and  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  interest  thereon,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  levied  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

Sbc.  3.  Section  10  of  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  10.  (a)  Any  notice  required  by  this 
Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (a)  when  forwarded  to  the 
last  known  address  of  the  owner  as  recorded 
in  the  real  estate  assessment  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied maU,  with  return  receipt,  and  such  re- 
ceipt shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence 
of  service  upon  such  owner  If  such  receipt 
is  signed  either  by  the  owner  or  by  a  per- 
son of  suitable  age  and  discretion  located 
at  such  address:  Provided,  That  valid  serv- 
ice upon  the  owner  shall  be  deemed  ef- 
fected if  such  notice  shall  be  refused  by  the 
owner  and  not  deUvered  for  that  reason;  or 
(b)  when  delivered  to  the  person  to  be  noti- 
fied; or  (c)  when  left  at  the  usual  residence 
or  place  of  business  of  the  person  to  be 
notified  with  a  person  of  suitable  age  and 
discretion  then  resident  or  employed  there- 
in; or  (d)  if  no  such  residence  or  place  of 
biislness  can  be  fotmd  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  reasonable  search,  then  If  left 
with  any  person  of  suitable  age  and  discre- 
tion employed  at  the  office  of  any  agent  of 
the  person  to  be  notified,  which  agent  has 
any  authority  or  duty  with  reference  to  the 
land  or  tenement  to  which  said  notice  re- 
lates; or  (e)  iS  any  such  notice  forwarded 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  be  retxuned 
for  reasons  other  than  refusal,  or  If  per- 
sonal service  of  any  such  notice,  as  herein- 
before provided,  cannot  be  effected,  then  if 
published  on  three  consecutive  days  in  a 
dally  newspaper  published  in  the  District 
of  Colmnbia;  or  (f)  if  by  reason  of  an 
outstanding  vuu-ecorded  transfer  of  title  the 
name  of  the  owner  In  fact  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  then  If 
served  on  the  owner  of  record  In  a  manner 
hereinbefore  provided.  Any  notice  to  a  cor- 
poration shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
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be  deemed  to  have  been  served  on  such  cor- 
poration If  served  on  the  president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  general  manager,  or  any  prin- 
cipal officer  of  such  corporation  In  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  provided  for  the  service  of 
notices  on  natural  persons  holding  property 
In  their  own  right;  and  notices  to  a  foreign 
corporation  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  If  served 
personally  on  any  agent  of  such  corpora- 
tion, or  if  left  with  any  person  of  suitable 
age  and  discretion  residing  at  the  usual  resi- 
dence or  employed  at  the  usual  place  of 
business  of  such  agent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

(b)  In  case  such  notice  is  served  by  any 
method  other  than  personal  service,  notice 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  owner  by  ordinary 
mall. 

REMOVAL  OP  DANGEROUS  AND  UN- 
SAFE BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  CX>LUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  645)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 
dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings,  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved March  1, 1899,  as  amended,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  3,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "carelessness",  to  strike  out  "and" 
and  Insert  "or",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 
dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  1.  1899  (30  Stat.  923,  a«  amended;  title 
5,  ch.  6,  D.C.  Code,  1951  edjtlton) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  term  "Inspector  of  buildings" 
wherever  such  term  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioners." 
The  first  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  such 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  "his 
opinion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "their 
opinion"  and  by  striking  "he  shall"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "they  shall." 

Sxc.  3.  The  first  section  of  such  Act,  a* 
amended  (sec.  &-601,  D.  C.  Code,  1951  edi- 
tion) .  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"The  term  'Commissioners'  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
sitting  M  a  board  or  the  agent  or  agents 
designated  by  them  to  perfcMui  any  function 
veeted  in  said  Commissioners  by  this  Act." 

Sao.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(sec.  6-603,  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  third  sentence 
therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  4  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (sec.  6-604,  D.C.  Code, 
1951  edition).  Is  amended  by  striking  "bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  per 
annum  until  paid,  and  be  carried  on  the 
regular  tax  rolls  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
and  shall  be  collected  In  the  manner  provided 
for  the  collection  of  general  taxes"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "be  collected  in  the 
manner  provided  In  section  8  of  this  Act." 

Skc.  6.  Such  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  sections  imme- 
diately after  section  4,  reading  as  follows: 

"Stc.  5.  The  Commissioners  shall  deter- 
mine the  cost  and  expense  of  any  work  per- 
formed by  them  under  the  authority  of  the 
first  four  sections  of  this  Act,  including  the 
cost  of  making  good  damage  to  adjoining 
premises  (except  such  as  may  have  resulted 
from  carelessness  or  willful  recklessness  In 
the  demolition  or  removal  of  any  structxire) 


less  the  amount,  if  any,  received  from  the 
sale  of  old  material,  and  shall  assess  such 
cost  and  expense  upon  the  lot  or  ground 
whereon  such  structure,  excavation,  or 
nuisance  stands,  stood,  was  dug.  was  located, 
or  existed,  and  this  amount  shall  be  col- 
lected in  the  manner  provided  In  section  6 
of  this  Act.  Any  person,  corp>oration,  part- 
nership, syndicate,  or  company  subject  to 
the^  provisions  of  the  first  three  sections  of 
this  Act  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
perfprm  any  act  required  by  such  sections 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
950  f6r  each  and  every  day  said  person,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  syndicate,  or  com- 
pany falls  to  perform  any  act  required  by 
such  sections. 

"Sxc.  6.  Any  tax  authorized  to  be  levied 
and  collected  under  this  Act  may  be  paid 
without  Interest  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  such  tax  was  levied.  Interest  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  for  each  month  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  charged  on  all  unpaid 
amounts  from  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Any 
such  tax  may  be  paid  in  three  equal  in- 
stallments with  interest  thereon.  If  any 
such  tax  or  part  thereof  shall  remain  unpaid 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
date  such  tax  was  levied,  the  property 
against  which  said  tax  was  levied  may  be 
sold  for  such  tax  or  unpaid  portion  thereof 
with  interest  and  penalties  thereon  at  the 
next  ensuing  annual  tax  sale  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
property  sold  for  delinquent  general  real 
estate  taxes.  If  said  tax  with  Interest  and 
penalties  thereon  shall  not  have  been  paid 
In  full  prior  to  said  sale." 

Sec.  6.  Section  5  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
(sec.  5-605.  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition),  is  re- 
numbered "Sxc.  7"  and  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  notice  required  by  this 
Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods :  ( 1 )  when  forwarded  to  the 
last  known  address  of  the  owner  as  recorded 
In  the  real  estate  assessment  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall,  with  return  receipt,  and  such  re- 
ceipt shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence 
of  service  upon  such  owner  if  such  receipt 
is  sigrned  either  by  the  owner  or  by  a  person 
of  suitable  age  and  discretion  located  at 
such  address:  Provided,  That  valid  service 
upon  the  owner  shall  be  deemed  effected  If 
such  notice  shall  be  refused  by  the  owner 
and  not  delivered  for  that  reason;  or  (3) 
when  delivered  to  the  person  to  be  notified; 
or  (3)  when  left  at  the  usual  residence  or 
place  of  business  of  the  person  to  be  notified 
with  a  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion 
then  resident  or  employed  therein;  or  (4) 
if  no  such  residence  or  place  of  business  can 
be  found  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
reasonable  search,  then  If  left  with  any  per- 
son of  suitable  age  and  discretion  employed 
at  the  office  of  any  agent  of  the  person  to 
be  notified,  which  agent  has  any  authority 
or  duty  with  reference  to  the  land  or  tene- 
ment to  which  said  notice  relates;  or  (5) 
if  any  such  notice  forwarded  by  registered 
or  certified  mall  be  returned  for  reasons 
other  than  refusal,  or  if  personal  service  of 
any  such  notice,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
cannot  be  effected,  then  if  published  on 
three  consecutive  days  in  a  dally  newspaper 
published  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 
(6)  if  by  reason  of  an  outstanding  unre- 
corded transfer  of  title  the  name  of  the 
owner  In  fact  cannot  be  ascertained  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  then  if  served  on  the 
owner  of  record  in  a  manner  hereinbefore 
provided.  Any  notice  to  a  corporation  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  served  on  such  corporation  If 
served  on  the  president,  secretary,  treastirer. 
general  manager,  or  any  princlpial  officer  of 
such  corporation  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  service  of  notices  on  natural 


persons  holding  property  In  their  own  right; 
and  notices  to  a  foreign  corporation  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  served  If  served  personally  on  any 
agent  of  such  corporation,  or  if  left  with 
any  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion 
residing  at  the  usual  residence  or  employed 
at  the  usual  place  of  business  of  such  agent 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  In  case  such  notice  Is  served  by  any 
method  other  than  personal  service,  a  copy 
of  such  notice  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  owner 
by  ordinary  mall." 

Sec.  7.  Such  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a  new  section  Immediately  after 
section  7,  as  renumbered  by  this  amenda- 
tory Act.  reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  Commissioners  find 
that  any  building  or  part  of  a  building, 
staging,  or  other  structure,  or  anything  at- 
tached to  or  connected  with  any  building  or 
other  structure  or  excavation  shall  cause  a 
building  to  be  unsafe  for  human  occupancy, 
they  shall  give  notice  of  such  fact  to  the 
owner  or  other  person  having  an  Interest  in 
such  building,  and  to  the  occupant  or  oc- 
cupants thereof.  If  within  five  days  after 
such  notice  has  been  served  upon  such  owner 
or  other  Interested  person,  such  building  or 
part  thereof  has  not  been  made  safe  for^ 
human  occupancy,  the  Commissioners  may 
order  the  use  of  such  building  or  part^ 
thereof  discontinued  until  it  has  been  made 
safe :  Provided,  That  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^ 
Commissioners  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
building  or  part  thereof  is  such  as  to  be 
Imminently  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
any  occupant,  the  Commissioners  may  order 
the  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
such  building  or  part  thereof.  Any  person 
occupying  or  permitting  the  occupancy  of, 
such  building  or  part  thereof  In  violation  of 
such  order  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $300  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days." 

3ec.  8.  Section  6  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  renumbered  "Sxc.  9." 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ccxnmlttee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  explana- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpoee  of  this  bill  la  to  amend  the 
act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  remove  dangerous  or 
unsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof  so  »■  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

1.  Provide  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  authority  to  require 
that  unsafe  structures  be  vacated  under 
penalty  of  $300  fine  or  Imprisonment  of  not 
to  exceed  30  days  after  6  days'  notice  to 
repair  or  take  corrective  action  has  been 
given,  or  immediately  if  the  danger  is  immi- 
nent; 

3.  EsUbliah  time  limits  and  change  the 
present  method  for  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  costs  to  the  District  for  repairs 
made  by  the  District  upon  unsafe  struc- 
tures, including  changes  in  the  grace  pe- 
riod, during  which  interest  does  not  run. 
from  90  days  to  60  days,  and  change  the  rate 
of  interest  from  10  percent  per  annum  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  per  month; 

3.  Permit  administrative  changes  In  the 
methods  of  serving  notice  upon  the  owners 
of  property  to  simplify  and  standardize  such 
procedures;  and 

4.  Change  functional  titles  of  officials  in 
the  act  to  conform  with  the  provisions  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1993. 

A  substantially  similar  bill  (S.  3060) 
passed  the  Senate  In  the  86th  Congress  on 
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March  17.  1968.  This  legislation  was  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
the  committee  was  Informed  that  enactment 
thereof  would  incur  no  additional  cost  to  the 
District. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  644)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance  for  the  taking  of  a  school 
census  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purix)ses,"  approved  Febru- 
ary 4,  1925,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "That",  to  strike 
out  "the  first  sentence  of";  in  line  8  after 
the  word  "amended",  to  insert  "(1)";  on 
page  2.  line  2.  after  the  word  "as",  to 
strike  out  "frequently"."  and  insert  "fre- 
quently" ";  and  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
"frequenUy".  to  strike  out  "thereafter"." 
and  insert  "thereafter";  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "the  school 
attended  by  him,"  the  following: 
"whether  such  school  is  public  or  pri- 
vate,"."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  article  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  compulsory  school  attendance,  for 
the  taking  of  a  school  census  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  4.  1925  (43  Stat.  807;  sec.  31- 
206.  D.C.  Code.  1951  edition).  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  therefrom  "all  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  years  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  residing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  annually  thereafter  or  as 
frequently"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all 
chUdren  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  per- 
manently or  temporarily  residing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  as  frequently  there- 
after": and  (2)  by  InserUng  immediately  af- 
ter "the  school  attended  by  him, "  the  fol- 
lowing: "whether  such  school  U  public  or 
private,". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  a  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
act  of  February  4,  1935,  so  as  to  (1)  provide 
that  all  children  below  the  age  of  18  years 
be  listed  in  the  taking  of  the  school  census. 
Instead  of  the  present  requirement  that  only 
those  between  the  ages  of  3  years  and  18 
years  be  listed;  (2)  provide  that  in  addition 
to  the  name  of  the  school  attended  by  the 
child  as  required  by  the  census,  there  be 
a  designation  as  to  whether  such  school  Is 
public  or  private,  and  (3)  provide  that  the 
census  be  made  as  frequently  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation find  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  do 
so.  Instead  of  annually,  as  now  required. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia favor  enactment  of  the  bill  and  in- 
formed the  committee  that  enactment  of 
this  measure  could  result  In  financial  sav- 


ings to  the  District,  and  that  In  any  event, 
would  involve  no  additional  expense. 

A  similar  bill,  S.  1842,  passed  the  Senate 
during  the  85th  Congress  on  May  22,  1957. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ii?  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

RENTAL  OF  COTTON  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT 

The  bill  (S.  1455)  to  authorize  the 
rental  of  cotton  acreage  allotment  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORTON.     Over,  by  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
it  is  planned  to  call  up  S.  1455,  Calendar 
No.  104,  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I 
shall  try  to  be  more  specific  later  in  the 
week. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  also  that 
Calendar  No.  105,  S.  1456.  go  over.  I 
inform  the  Senate  that  it  is  planned  to 
call  up  that  bill  by  motion  later  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  majority  leader  concern- 
ing S.  1455.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  in 
that  field,  it  must  be  done  this  week,  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  from  Texas  knows. 
cotton  will  be  planted  very  soon.  In 
order  to  give  farmers  the  opportunity 
to  transfer  their  rights,  action  will  have 
to  be  taken  on  the  bill  quickly.  It  is  a 
very  small  item.  It  affects  only  small 
acreage,  imder  10  acres. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  planned 
to  call  the  bill  up  by  motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
understand.  I  hope  it  will  be  called  up 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  something 
must  be  done  in  this  field  if  the  plight  of 
farmers  planting  less  than  10  acres  is  to 
be  relieved.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  block 
it,  it  can  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  bill  will 
be  called  up  by  motion  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  FOR  JUVENILE 
COURT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA—BILL PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1456)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  judges  for 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  annoimced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ELSIE  F.  WILKINSON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Elsie  F.  Wilkinson  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Slsle  P.  Wilkinson,  widow  of  James  IC.  WU]cln« 
son,  an  emplo]ree  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven  months' 


compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  (rf  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  fiueral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HOUSE  D(X:UMENT  234.  84TH 
CONGRESS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  64)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  234. 
84th  Congress,  entitled  "The  Prayer 
Room  in  the  U.S.  Capitol,"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  VETERANS'  BENEFITS" 

The  concurrent   resolution    (H.   Con... 
Res.  75)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  committee  print  entitled 
"Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Vetersms* 
Benefits,"  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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INCORPORATION  OF  THE  LADIES 
OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  949)  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  10,  after  line  10.  to 
strike  out: 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  and  Its  subordi- 
nate divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  name,  "Ladies  of  the 
Orand  Army  of  the  Republic,"  and  no  other 
organization  shall  use  the  name  "Orand 
Army  of  the  Republic".  The  corpcH-atlon 
shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to  tise, 
or  to  allow  or  refiise  the  use  of,  such  emblems, 
seals,  and  badges  as  have  heretofore  been 
used  by  the  Ladles  of  the  Orand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sbc.  16.  The  corpcs'atlon  and  its  subordi- 
nate divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  the  name.  "Ladles  of  the 
Orand  Army  of  the  Republic".  The  corpora- 
tion shall  have  the  excliuive  and  sole  right  to 
use,  (»'  to  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  have  heretofore 
been  used  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Orand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following-named  persons,  to  wit:  Ovissle 
Laile  Morin,  Seattle,  Washington;  Margaret 
Hopkins  Worrell,  Ironton,  Ohio;  Twannette 
Paull,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Nellie  D.  Howe. 
Orand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Sarah  J.  Ehrmann. 
Orange  City,  Florida;  Mabel  S.  Taylor,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island;  Edwina  P.  Trigg,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri;  Cora  M.  Rowling.  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana;  Irene  Mangle.  Woodruff, 
Wisconsin;  Catherine  O.  Schroeder,  Los  An- 
geles, California;  Mabel  Y.  Coffey,  Colorado 
Springs^  Golwado; 

Helen  M.  Lehman,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersejr: 
Margaret  Orandle,  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  Fran< 
ces  M.  Kuhns,  Oreensburg,  Pennsylvsmlsf 
Oladys  W.  Newton,  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia; Olive  Vanwagenen,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Luella  Orr,  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa; Bdna  8.  Undsey,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Rosalie  E.  Leonard,  Boise,  Idaho;  Lura  B. 
Frye,     Peoria,     niinois:     Theo     McCallum, 
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Neenah,  Wisconsin:  Elotee  K.  Whltmer, 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia;  Harriet 
E.  Hughes,  New  York  City.  New  York;  Mar- 
garet a.   Urban,  Oakmont,   Pennsylvania; 

Bertha  Hunt,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Marie  E. 
Codda,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Anna  Hausman, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  Prances 
C.  Llnnell,  Pl3rmouth,  Massachusetts;  Alma 
M.  Blitz,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota;  Llla 
Lovett,  Portland,  Maine;  Eveh  M.  Ervln. 
Keene,  New  Hampshire;  Mildred  Puckett. 
Louisville.  Kentucky;  Ada  Anderson.  Wil- 
mington. Delaware;  and  all  past  national 
presldenU,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby 
created  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  Its  legal 
domicile  shall  be  by  the  name  of  the  Ladles 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  corporation),  and  by 
such  name,  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual succession  and  the  powers,  limita- 
tions, and  restrictions  herein  contained. 
coMPixnoN  or  organization 

Sac.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  acting  in 
person  or  by  written  proxy,  are  authorized 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  the  selection  of  ofiBcers  and  em- 
ployees, the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and 
the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  such  purpose. 

PTJHPOSES    or    CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation  shall 
be:  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  men  who 
saved  the  Union  In  1861  to  1865;  to  assist 
In  every  practicable  way  In  the  preservation 
and  making  available  for  research  of  docu- 
ments and  records  pertaining  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  Its  members;  to 
cooperate  In  doing  honor  to  all  those  who 
have  patriotically  served  our  country  In  any 
way;  to  teach  patriotism  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  the  true  history  of  our  country, 
and  the  love  and  honor  of  ovir  flag;  to  oppose 
every  tendency  or  movement  that  would 
weaken  loyalty  to.  or  make  for  the  destruc- 
tion or  impairment  of.  our  constitutional 
Union;  and  to  Inculcate  and  broadly  sustain 
the  American  principles  of  representative 
government  of  equal  rights,  and  of  Impartial 
Justice  for  all. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sic.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  activities  of 
the  corporation  may  require; 

(6)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  con- 
stitution and  bylaws;  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
in  which  the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for 
the  management  of  its  property  and  the 
regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  body 
or  agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  individual  and 
to  hold  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
subject,  however,  to  applicable  provisions  of 
law  of  any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount 
or  kind  of  property  which  may  be  held  by. 
or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  property  by,  a  corporation  op- 
erating In  such  State; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  property; 


(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  triist, 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  In  every  case 
to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and 
State  laws;  and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

membership;    voting  rights 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  In 
the  corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  designation  of  classes  of  membership 
shall,  except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  be 
determined  as  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  may  provide.  Eligibility 
for  membership  In  the  corporation  shall  be 
limited  to  female  blood  relatives  of  persons 
who  served  between  April  12,  1861.  and  April 
9,  1855,  as  soldiers,  or  sailors  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service,  and  of  such  State  regi- 
ments as  were  called  into  active  service  and 
were  subject  to  orders  of  United  States  gen- 
eral officers  between  the  dates  above  men- 
tioned and  were  honorably  discharged  there- 
from at  the  close  of  such  service  or  who 
died  In  such  service. 

(b)    Each  member  of  the  corporation  shall 
have  the  right  to  one  vote  In  each  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation. 
governing  bodt 

Sec.  6.  The  supreme  governing  authority  of 
the  corporation  shall  l>e  the  national  con- 
vention thereof,  composed  of  such  officers 
and  elected  representatives  from  the  several 
States  and  other  local  sutxlivislons  of  the 
corporate  organization  as  shall  be  provided 
by  the  constitution  and  bylaws:  Provided, 
That  the  form  of  the  government  of  the 
corporation  shall  always  be  representative 
of  the  membership  at  large  and  shall  not 
permit  the  concentration  of  control  thereof 
In  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  members 
or  in  a  self-perpetuating  group  not  so  rep- 
resentative. The  meetings  of  the  national 
convention  may  be  held  in  any  State  or 
Territory  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

omcERs  or  corporation 
Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  selected  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
terms  and  with  such  duties  and  titles  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

PRiNCiPAi.  omcE;    SCOPE  or  activities;    dis- 
trict or  COLUMBIA   agent 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  In  such  other  place  as 
may  later  be  determined  by  the  corporation, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not 
be  confined  to  that  place  and  may  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  various  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
few  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

USE  or  incoice;  loans  to  orncERS,  directors, 

OR    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members  or  officers  as  such,  or  be  distribut- 
able to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation  or  upon  its  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual  nec- 
essary expenses  in  amounts  approved  by  the 
council  of  administration  of  the  corporation, 
(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers  or  emplciyees.  Any  member  of 
the  council  of  administration  who  votes  for 


or  assents  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  ad- 
vance to  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  any  officer  who  participates  in 
the  making  of  such  loan  or  advance,  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  corporation 
for  the  amount  of  such  loan  until  the  re- 
payment thereof. 

NONPOLinCAL    NATTTRE    Or    CORPORATION 

8sc.  10.  The  corporation  and  its  officers 
and  agents  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  public 
office. 

LIABILITIES    rOR   ACTS   Or   OrrTCBIS    AND   AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    ISSUANCE    Or    STOCK    OR 
PAYMENT    or   DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records;     INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  Its  national  conventions  and  council  of 
administration.  All  books  and  records  of 
the  corpjoratlon  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any 
proper  purposes,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT    or    riNANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corfKjration  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
an  independent  certified  public  accountant 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  cf 
the  corporation  are  normally  kept.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports. 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  and  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  and  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  re- 
port shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  shall  include  a  verlficaUon  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  conducting  the  audit  of  state- 
ments of  (1)  assets  and  liabilities.  (2)  capi- 
tal and  stuplus  or  deficit.  (3)  surplus  or 
deficit  analysts,  (4)  Income  and  expense,  and 
(5)  sources  and  application  of  funds.  Such 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  15.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  its  activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  national  conven- 
tion covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

USE    OP    NAME 

Src.  16.  The  corporation  and  Its  subordi- 
nate divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  name.  "Ladles  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic".  The  corpo- 
ration shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right 
to  use,  or  to  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  have  hereto- 
fore been  used  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

USB   or    ASSETS   ON    DISSOLUTION    OB 
UgUIOATION 

Sac.  17.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets.  If  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall   be  distributed  in 
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accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
council  of  administration  and  in  compliance 
with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State  laws 
applicable  thereto. 

assEavATioN  or   right  to  amend  or  repeal 

CHARTER 

Sbc.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
.  '•r  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

ATHENA   NICHOLAS   EUTERIADOU 

The  bill  (S.  264)  for  the  reUef  of 
Athena  Nicholas  Euterladou  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblird.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Athena  Nicholas  Euterladou 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtea  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


MOHAMMED   AU   HALIM 

The  bill  CS.  451)  for  the  rcUef  of  Mo- 
hammed All  Halim  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mohammed  AU  Hallm  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aUen  as  provided  fc»-  in  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruclt  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


CHIYOKO   KOREMATSU   AND   AIKO 
KOREMATSU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  301)  for  the  reUef  of  Chiyoko 
Korematsu  and  Aiko  Korematsu,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to 
strike  out  "fiance"  and  insert  "fiancee", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Cblyoko  Korematsu  and  Aiko 
Korematsu,  the  fiancee  and  minor  child  of 
Thomas  MuIvlhUl,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  eligible  for  visas  as  nonim- 
migrant temporary  visitors  for  a  period  of 
three  months:  Provided,  That  the  adminla- 
tratlve  authorities  find  that  the  said  Chlyoko 
Korematsu  Is  coming  to  the  United  States 


with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  being  married 
to  the  said  Thomas  Mulvihill  and  that  they 
are  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  Immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the  mar- 
riage between  the  above-named  persons  does 
not  occur  within  three  months  after  the 
entry  of  the  said  Chlyoko  Korematsu  and 
Aiko  Korematsu,  they  shall  be  required  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  and  upon  fall- 
\ire  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In 
the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  shall  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Chlyoko  Korematsu  and  Aiko  Korematsu,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Chlyoko  Kore- 
matsu and  Aiko  Korematsu  as  of  the  date  of 
the  payment  by  them  of  the  required  visa 
fees. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

AUREUA  MARIJA  MEDVESEK- 
POZAR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  211)  for  the  relief  of  AureUa 
MariJa  Medvesek-Pozar,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  7, 
after  the  words  "United  States",  to  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parent  of  Aurelia  IdariJa  Medvesek- 
Pozar  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Aurelia  MariJa  Madvesek- 
Pozar,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-bom  alien  chUd  of  Matilda  Pozar, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parent  of  Aurelia  MariJa 
Medvesek-Pozar  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
(»-  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

COLLINOWOOD  BRUCE  BROWN,  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  313)  for  the  relief  of  Collingwood 
Bruce  Brown,  Jr.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  8,  after  the  word  "Provided",  to  ta- 
sert  "That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  imdertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  act:  And  pro- 
vided further.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  312 (a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Collingwood  Bruce  Brown, 
Junior,  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  tor  permanent  residence 


if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admlasilkle 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  i>roper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  said  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  tcx  exclusion 
under  such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume, 
and  passed. 


CLARTTA  MARTINEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ctmsider  the 
bill  (S.  449)  for  the  reUef  of  Clarita 
Martinez,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  to  strike  out  "alien  minor  child  of 
Modesto  Martinez,  a  citizen  of  the"  and 
insert  "alien  minor  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Modesto  Martinez,  citizens  of  the,"  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  secUons  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Clarita  Martlnes  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  minor 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Modesto  Martices, 
citlEens  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ANDROULA  NEOFTTOS  8TEPHANON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  461)  for  the  relief  of  Androula 
Neofitos  Stephanon,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "fee",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  the  natiu-al  parents 
of  Androula  Neofitos  Stephanon 
(Androula  Kyriacou  Stephanou)  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
imder  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Androula  Neofitos  Stephanon 
(Androula  Kyriacou  Stephanou)  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee:  Provided,  Tliat  the  natural  parents  of 
Androula  Neofitos  Stephanon  (Androula 
Kyriacou  Stephanou)  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendmmt  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GRACE  CREAM 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  634)  for  the  relief  of  Grace  C. 
Ream,  u-hich  had  been  reported  from 
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the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  9,  after 
"March  21.",  to  strilce  out  "1956"  and  in- 
sert "1957";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  Grace 
C.  Ream  of  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  la  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  9651. 96,  representing  overpayment  of 
salary  paid  to  her  as  the  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error  which  occurred  when  her 
salary  was  adjusted  retroactively,  on  March 
21,  1957,  on  the  basis  of  her  previous  em- 
ployment in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

8«c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Grace  C.  Ream,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
her  on  account  of  the  overpayment  referred 
to  In  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 

ARIE  ABRAMOVICH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  701)  for  the  relief  of  Arie  Abram- 
ovich,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  11,  after  the 
word  "available",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
section  315  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Arle  Abramovlch  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  flrst  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available;  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  section  315  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

HARVEY  HIROAKI  HORIUCHI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1143)  for  the  reUef  of  Harvey 
Hiroaki  Horluchi,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  amendments,  in  line  6,  after 
the  word  "August",  to  insert  "18",  and. 
in  line  7.  after  the  word  "fee",  to  insert 
"and  head  tax",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  fissembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Harvey  Hiroaki  Horluchi  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  18,  1951,  upon  pay- 


ment of  the  required  visa  fee  and  head  Uz. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  fromithe  appropriate  quota  for  the 
flrst  year  thu  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  amenqments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ELIZABETH  LUCIE  LEON 

The  bill  (H.R.  2589)  for  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  Lucie  Leon  (also  known  as 
Lucie  Noel)  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  line  8, 
after  "naturalization,"  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "and  to  be  naturalized". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

COMMEMORATION    OP    THE     lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  61)  to 
amend  Public  Law  305  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Civil  War,  to  author- 
ize the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  Civil 
War  Centennial  Medal  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71  Stat.  627:  36 
U.S.C.  745),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  designs, 
models,  and  dies  for  a  commemorative  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Conunlsslon, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry,  and  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
Ck>mmls8lon  medals  In  such  numbers,  not  leas 
than  one  thousand  at  one  time,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request  diuring  the  calendar 
years  1961  through  1965.  Such  designs, 
models,  dies,  and  medals  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Ck>mmlsslon  at  not  less  than  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  manufacture  including  labor, 
materials,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  may  be  sold  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  cost  or  at  a  premium.  Such  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368).  The  cost 
of  the  designs,  models,  dies,  and  medals  shall 
be  payable  from,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  medals  shall  be  reimbursed  to, 
the  appropriation  then  current  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Conunlsslon,  and  the  proceeds 
shaU  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

The  bill  (S.  900)  to  amend  section  204 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  pay  direct  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  ex- 
cess real  property  and  related  personalty, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  S.  900  would  amend  sec- 
tion 204  ( b )  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  388),  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  485). 
by  substltutmg  the  words  'utilization  of 
excess  property  and  the  disposal"  for 
the  word  "dispositions." 

This  amendment  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  pay  direct  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  utilization  of  excess 
real  property.  These  expenses  include 
appraisals  and  other  costs  incurred 
from  the  time  the  property  is  reported 
excess  to  the  needs  of  Government,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  General  Services 
Administration  lists  the  property  as 
surplus  for  purposes  of  disposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  bill  in  any  way 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  dispose  of 
surplus  property,  or  does  it  in  any  way 
grant  him  any  authority  to  dispose  of 
any  Interest  in  surplus  property  without 
comc>ensation? 

Mr.  Ea»JGLE.    It  does  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
204  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  388,  as 
amended:  40  U.8.C.  485(b) )  Is  hereby  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Not  more  than 
an  amount  to  be  determined  quarterly  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  be  obligated  from  such  fund  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  pay  the  direct  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  utilization  of  excess  property 
and  the  disfKisal  of  sxirpliis  property  under 
this  Act  fCM-  fees  of  appraisers,  auctioneers, 
and  realty  brokers,  and  for  advertUlng  and 
surveying." 

CONTRACTS  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CLEANING  AND  CUSTODIAL  SERV- 
ICES 

The  bill  (S.  901)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  make 
contracts  for  cleaning  and  custodial 
services,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
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engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  its  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
210(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  at^d  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  490(a)).  is  further  aihended  by 
the  addition  of  paragraph  (14),  |u)  read  as 
follows : 

"(14)  to  contract  for  cleaning,  mainte- 
nance, elevator  operation,  and  slinllar  cus- 
todial services  for  periods  not  exceeding 
five  years." 

RECEIPT    AND    DISBURSElkiENT    OP 
FUNDS      BY      THE      DISBURSING 
OFFICER  FOR  THE  GOVEflNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE 
The  bill  (S.  902)  to  provide  ft>r  the  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement  of  funds,  and  for 
continuation  of  accounts  when  there  is 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  disbursmg 
ofllcer  for  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, and  for  other  purpose  wa.s  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amer- 
ica in  congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  dis- 
bursing clerk  of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice is  hereby  designated  as  the  disbursing 
officer  for  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  separation  from  office  of  such  disbursing 
officer,  his  accounts  may  be  continued,  and 
paynunts  and  coUectlons  may  b<-  laade  In 
his  name,  by  the  deputy  dUburslng  officer 
or  officers  designated  by  the  Public  Printer, 
for  a  period  of  time  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  last  day  of  the  second  month  following 
the  month  in  which  such  death,  resignation, 
or  separation  occurred.  Such  accounts  and 
paymenU  shall  be  allowed,  audited,  and  set- 
tled, and  checks  signed  In  the  nsme  of  the 
former  disbursing  officer  lor  the  Government 
Printing  Office  by  any  such  deputy  disbursing 
officer  shall  be  honored.  In  the  same  manner 
a«  if  the  former  disbursing  officer  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office  had  oo  ntinued  in 
office. 

(c)  No  former  disbursing  officer  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  his  esUte.  or  the 
surety  on  his  official  bond,  shall  be  subject 
to  any  legal  lUbUlty  or  penalty  fori  the  official 
accounts  or  defaults  of  any  deputy  disburs- 
ing officer  acting  In  the  name  or  In  the  place 
of  such  former  disbursing  officer.  Each  such 
deputy  disbursing  officer  shall  be  responsible 
for  accounts  entrusted  to  him  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  and  such  deputy  disbursing 
officer  and  the  sureties  upon  his  bond  shall 
be  liable  for  any  default  occurring  during 
his  service  as  such  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
section. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  AT  OVERSEA  AREAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  96)  to  govern  the  salaries  and 
personal  practices  applicable  to  teach- 
ers, certain  school  officers,  i^nd  other 
employees  of  the  dependent  j^hools  of 
the  Department  of  Etefense  at  over- 
sea areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  113,  line  4, 
after  "  (5  U.S.C.  2091-2103) ".  tol  insert  "or 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retiremeiiit  Act  (5 


U.S.C.  2231-2267)".  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

8HOKT   TITLE 

Sectiok  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay 
and  Personnel  Practices  Act". 
DxriNrnoKS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "teaching  position"  means  those  duties 
and  responsibilities  which — 

(A)  are  performed  on  a  school -year  basis 
principally  In  a  school  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  an  overseas  area  for 
dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  dependents  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and 

(B)  involve — 

(1)  classroom  or  other  Instruction  or  the 
supervision  or  direction  of  classroom  or  other 
Instruction;  or 

(11)  any  activity  (other  than  teaching) 
which  requires  academic  credits  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  equal  to  the  aca- 
demic credits  in  educational  theory  and 
practice  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
education  from  an  accredited  institution  of 
higher  education;  or 

(ill)  any  activity  in  or  related  to  the  field 
of  education  notwithstanding  that  aca- 
demic credits  in  educational  theory  and 
practice  are  not  a  formal  requirement  for 
the  conduct  of  such  activity. 

(2)  "teacher"  means  an  individual — 

(A)  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  who  Is  a  civilian,  and 

(C)  whose  services  are  reqxilred  on  a 
school-year  basis  in  a  teaching  position. 

(3)  "overseas  area"  means  any  area  situ- 
ated outside  the  United  States. 

(4)  "United  States",  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States  (excluding 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  Midway  Islands). 

EXEMPTION    or    TSACHZXS    AND    TEACHING    POSI- 
TIONS   nOM  CLASSIFICATION    ACT    OP     1*49 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1082),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(32)  'teachers'  and  "teaching  positions' 
as  defined  In  the  Defense  Department  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 
Act." 

XECTTLATIONS    OP    SECKETAET    OP    DEFENSE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  ninetieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
and  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  shall 
govern — 

(1)  the  establishment  of  teaching  posi- 
tions; 

(2)  the  fixing  of  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  teaching  positions  In  relation 
to  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for 
similar  positions  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  entitlement  of  teachers  to  com- 
pensation; 

(4)  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
teachers; 

(5)  the  appointment  of  teachers; 

(6)  the  conditions  of  employment  of 
teachers; 

(7)  the  length  of  the  school  year  or  school 
years  applicable  to  teaching  positions; 

(8)  the  leave  system  for  teachers; 

(9)  quarters,  allowances,  and  additional 
compensation  for  teachers;  and 


(10)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  rele- 
vant and  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  regulations  prescribed  and  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe  but  not  later  than  the  nine- 
tieth day  following  the  date  of  Issuance  of 
such  regulations. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  secretary  of  each  military 
department  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  conduct  the  employment  and  salary 
practices  applicable  to  teachers  and  teach- 
ing positions  in  his  military  department  In 
accordance  with  this  Act,  other  applicable 
law,  and  the  regulations  prescribed  and 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  section  203  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1083),  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department— 

(1)  shall  determine  the  applicability  of 
paragraph  (32)  of  section  202  of  such  Act. 
as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  to  posi- 
tions and  Individuals  In  his  military  depart- 
ment, and 

(2)  shall  establish  the  appropriate  annual 
salary  rate  in  accordance  with  this  Act  for 
each  such  position  and  individual  to  which 
such  paragraph  (32)  is  determined  to  be 
applicable. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment shall  fix  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  teachers  and  teaching  positions 
in  his  military  department  In  relation  to 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for  similar 
positions  in  the  United  States  but  no  such 
rate  of  basic  compensation  so  fixed  shall 
exceed  the  highest  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  similar  positions  of  a  comparable 
level  of  duties  and  resfKtnslbilitles  under 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment may  prescribe  and  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act. 

LEAVE 

Sec.  «.  (a)  Subject  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  section  4  of  this  Act,  each 
teacher  (other  than  an  individual  employed 
as  a  substitute  teacher)  shall  be  entitled 
to  cumulative  leave,  with  pay,  which  shall 
accrue  at  the  rate  of  one  day  for  each  cal- 
endar month,  or  part  thereof,  of  a  school 
year,  except  that — 

(1 )  if  the  school  year  Includes  more  than 
eight  months  any  such  teacher  who  shall 
have  served  for  the  entire  school  year  shall 
be  entitled  to  ten  days  of  cumulative  leave 
with  pay,  and 

(2)  not  more  than  seventy-five  da3r8  of 
leave  may  accumulate  to  the  credit  of  a 
teacher  at  any  one  time  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(b)  Saturdays,  Sundays,  regvUarly  sched- 
uled holidays,  and  other  administratively 
authorized  nonwork  days  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  days  of  leave  for  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
and  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  leave 
earned  by  any  teacher  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  used  by  such 
teacher — 

(1)  for  maternity  purposes. 

(2)  in  the  event  of  the  Ulness  of  such 
teacher, 

(3)  in  the  event  of  Ulness,  contagious 
disease,  or  death  in  the  immediate  family 
of  such  teacher,  and 

(4)  in  the  event  of  any  personal  emer- 
gency. 

I*  appropriate  advance  notice  is  given  of 
the  intended  absence  of  a  teacher,  not  to 
exceed    three    days    of    such    leave    may    be 
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granted  for  any  purpose  in  each  school  year 
to  such  teacher. 

(d)  Any  Individual — 

(1)  who  Is  holding  a  position  which  is 
determined  to  be  a  teaching  position,  or 

(2)  who  is  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  is  trans- 
ferred, promoted,  or  reappointed,  without 
break  in  service,  from  a  position  under  a 
different  leave  system  to  a  teaching  position, 
shall  be  credited,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
leave  system  provided  by  this  section,  with 
the  annual  and  sick  leave  to  his  credit  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
determination,  transfer,  promotion,  or  re- 
appointment. Sick  leave  so  credited  shall  be 
included  in  the  leave  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Annual  leave  so 
credited  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  leave 
provided  for  In  such  subsection  but  shall  be 
used  under  regulations  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned. 

(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of 
sick  leave,  which  is  to  the  credit  of  any  indi- 
vidual under  a  different  leave  system  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  date  on  which  he  becomes 
subject  as  a  teacher  to  the  leave  system 
provided  by  this  section  and  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  leave  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  is  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  accumulated  leave  al- 
lowable under  subparagraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection,  such  excess  shall  remain  to  the 
credit  of  such  teacher  until  used,  but  the 
use  during  any  leave  year  of  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  which  shall 
have  accrued  during  such  year  shall  reduce 
automatically  the  maximum  allowable 
amount  of  accumulated  leave  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  leave  year  until  such 
amount  no  longer  exceeds  the  maximum 
amount  allowable  under  subparagraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Any  annual  leave  remaining,  upon  his 
separation  from  the  service,  to  the  credit  of 
an  individual  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  shall  be  liquidated  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  December  21,  1944  (6  U.S.C. 
61b  and  the  following),  except  that  leave 
earned  or  included  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  liquidated. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  any  teacher  who  is 
transferred,  promoted,  or  reappointed,  with- 
out break  in  service,  to  a  position  under  a 
different  leave  system,  the  annual  leave,  and 
any  other  leave  earned  or  credited  under 
this  section,  which  is  to  his  credit  imme- 
diately prior  to  such  transfer,  promotion,  or 
reappointment,  shall  be  transferred  to  his 
credit  in  the  employing  agency  on  an  ad- 
justed basis  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

QUAKTCRS,  QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES,  AND  STORAGE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Under  regulations  which  shall 
be  prescribed  by  or  under  authority  of  the 
President,  each  teacher  (other  than  a 
teacher  employed  in  a  substitute  capacity) 
shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  to  basic  com- 
pensation, to  quarters,  quarters  allowance, 
and  storage  as  provided  by  this  section. 

(b)  Each  teacher  (other  than  a  teacher 
employed  in  a  substitute  capacity)  shall  be 
entitled,  for  each  school  year  for.  which  he 
performs  services  as  a  teacher,  to  quarters 
or  a  quarters  allowance  equal  to  those  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1930  (5  U.S.C. 
118a). 

(c)  Each  teacher  (other  than  a  teacher 
employed  in  a  substitute  capacity)  who  is 
performing  services  as  a  teacher  at  the  close 
of  a  school  year  and  agrees  in  writing  to 
serve  as  a  teacher  for  the  next  school  year 
may  be  authorized,  for  the  recess  period 
Immediately  preceding  such  next  school 
year — 

(1)  quarters  or  a  quarters  allowance  equal 
to  those  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  26, 
1930  (6  U.S.C.  JlBa),  or 


(2)  in  lieu  of  such  quarters  or  quarters 
allowance,  storage  (including  packing,  dray- 
age,  unpacking,  and  transportation  to  and 
from  storage)  of  his  household  effects  and 
personal  possessions. 

(d)  If  a  teacher  does  not  report  for  service 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year, 
he  shall  be  obligated  to  the  United  States 
in  an  amount  equal  to  any  quarters  allow- 
ance which  he  may  have  received  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of 
any  quarters  or  storage  which  he  may  have 
received  under  such  subsection,  or  both,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(e)  Quarters,  quarters  allowance,  and  stor- 
age provided  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  any  quarters,  quarters  allowance, 
and  storage  to  which  he  otherwise  might  be 
entitled  by  reason  of  employment  In  another 
position  during  any  recess  period  between 
two  school  years. 

COST-OF-LIVING    ALLOWANCES    AND    POST 
DirrERKNTIAL 

Sec  8.  (a)  Under  regulations  which  shall 
be  prescribed  by  or  under  authority  of  the 
President,  each  teacher  (other  than  a  teacher 
employed  in  a  substitute  capacity)  shall  be 
entitled,  in  addition  to  basic  compensation, 


( 1 )  co8t-of -living  allowances  equal  to  those 
authorized  by  section  901(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  ((22  U.S.C.  1131(2)).  and 

(2)  additional  compensation  equal  to  that 
authorized  under  section  207  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1949  (5 
U.S.C.   llSh). 

(b)  The  cost-of-living  allowances  and  ad- 
ditional compensation  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  teacher 
shall  be  based  on  the  teaching  position  in 
which  he  rendered  services  on  a  school-year 
basis,  except  that,  if  such  teacher  is  em- 
ployed In  another  position  during  any  re- 
cess period  between  two  school  years,  such 
allowances  and  compensation  for  such  re- 
cess period  shall  be  based  on  the  position 
in  which  he  is  employed  during  such  recess 
period. 

DETERMINATIONS  OF  PER  ANNUM  SALARY  RATES 
OF  TEACHING  POSITIONS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
CLASSIFICATION  ACT  OF  1949 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  section  80a(a)  of  the  Classtticatlon 
Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1132(a))  to  any  In- 
dividual holding  a  teaching  position  who 
comes  within  the  purview  of  any  provision 
of  such  section  80a(a),  the  rates  of  pay 
established  for  such  position  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  Increased  by  20  per  centum  to 
determine  the  per  annum  salary  rate  of  such 
position. 

APPLiCABiLrrr  or  certain  exutino  law 
Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2061  and 
the  following ) ,  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  901 
and  the  following),  shall  not  apply  to 
teachers  and  teaching  positions. 

(b)    In   the  case  of  any   teacher  who— 

(1)  is  performing  services  as  a  teacher 
at  the  close  of  a  school  year. 

(2)  agrees  In  writing  to  serve  as  a  teacher 
for  the  next  school  year,  and 

(3)  is  employed  In  another  position  In  the 
recess  period  Immediately  preceding  such 
next  school  year.  or.  during  such  recess 
period,  receives  quarters,  allowances,  or  ad- 
ditional compensation  referred  to  in  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  this  Act.  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5 
use.  62).  relative  to  the  holding  of  more 
than  one  office,  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May 
10,  1916  (5  use.  58  and  59),  relative  to 
double  salaries,  and  any  other  law  relating 
to  the  receipt  of  more  than  one  salary  or  the 
holding  of  more  than  one  office  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  such  teacher  by  reason  of  any  such 


employment  during  a  recess  period  or  any 
such  receipt  of  quarters,  allowances,  or  addi- 
tional compensation,  or  both,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law. 
emplojrment  of  a  teacher  in  the  recess  period 
between  two  school  years  in  a  position  other 
than  the  teaching  position  in  which  he 
rendered  service  in  the  school  year  imme- 
diately preceding  such  recess  period  shall 
not  bis  subject  to  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  (5  U  8.C. 
2091-2103)  or  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (5  US.C.  2251-2267). 

SAVINGS   PROVISION 

Sec.  11.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  affect — 

(1)  any  teaching  position  existing  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  reg- 
ulations prescribed  and  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  the  compensation  attached  to  such 
teaching  position,  or 

(3)  any  incumbent  thereof,  his  appoint- 
ment thereto,  or  hlk  right  to  receive  the 
compensation  attached  thereto, 

until  appropriate  action  is  taken  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act. 

ETFICnvi  DATES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  This  section  and  sections  1,  2. 
4.  and  II  shall  become  effective  on  the  dat« 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Sections  3.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  and  10  shall 
become  effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulations  prescribed  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Overseas  Teachers  Pat  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act,  S.  96 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  personnel  administration  for 
schoolteachers  and  certain  school  officers  and 
other  employees  of  schools  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  foreign  areas  sim- 
ilar to  the  system  found  In  the  majority  of 
the  public  schools  In  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  proposed  legislation  recognizes  and 
corrects  deficiencies  In  the  existing  system 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has  tden- 
tltled  and  which  long  have  been  apparent. 
Most  of  the  problems  that  exist  currently 
stem  from  the  fact  that  teachers  are  em- 
ployed under  civil  service  laws  de.slgned  for 
full-time  employment  rather  than  being 
geared  to  an  academic  year  which  runs  only 
9  or  10  months. 

Among  the  major  problems  which  result 
are  the  following: 

First,  there  is  no  authority  under  which 
teachers  can  be  paid  during  vacation  pe- 
riods. 

Second,  unless  annual  leave  is  available 
and  is  used  for  the  purpose,  teachers  are 
not  paid  for  school  recess  periods,  such  as 
at  Thanksgiving.  Christmas,  and  Easter. 

Third,  oversea  differentials  and  allowances 
are  discontinued  during  such  recess  periods. 
If  the  teachers  are  placed  in  a  leave-with- 
out-pay status,  and 

Fourth,  there  is  no  authority  to  relate  the 
pay  of  teachers  to  their  academic  back- 
grounds and  quallflcatiions  as  generally  done 
in  the  United  SUtes.   ' 

The  bill  overcomes '  these  problems  In  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner.  It  does  so  with- 
out measurable  cost  to  the  Government  and 
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should  result  in  material  improjvement  in 
morale  and  efficiency. 

I  would  like  to  recall  that  public  hearings 
were  held  July  14.  1958.  on  S.  3460,  a  bill 
Identical  in  purpose  but  somewhat  different 
m  verbage.  Favorable  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Defense,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  Overseas  Teach- 
ers Association.  There  was  no  adverse  tes- 
timony from  any  source.  j 

Subsequently,  the  bill  was  repo»-ted  to  the 
Senate  and  passed  August  5,  1958j  However, 
no  action  was  taken  In  the  House. 

Following  adjournment,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  visit  a  large  number  of  our  schools 
overseas.  This  gave  me  an  opp<irtunity  to 
learn  at  firsthand  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  hope  the  bill  will  bs 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  receive  early  atten- 
tion in  the  House  so  that  necessiiry  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  before  the  si  art  of  the 
next  academic  school  year  in  September. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 


RESTORATION      OF      ANNUITY 
RIGHTS— BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  91)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1.  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to 
cases  involving  the  national  security, 
the  prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities 
and  retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  to  clarify  the 
operations  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 
over,  as  not  being  calendar  business. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  minority, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  bill,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
scheduled  for  action  today  or  at  any 
other  date  the  majority  leader  may 
decide  upon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


DISCONTINUANCE        OP       CERTAIN 
REPORTS  REQUIRED  BY  LAW 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  899)  to  provide  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  reports  now  required 
by  law,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Opera- 
tions, with  amendments,  on  page  8,  after 
line  4.  to  strike  out : 

81.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
activities  of.  expenditures  by  and  donations 
to  the  lignite  research  latK>ratory  in  North 
Dakota  (82  8Ut.  85;  30  U.S.C.  403). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to  strike 
out  "32"  and  insert  "31";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  12.  to  strike  out  "33"  and  in- 
sert "32":  at  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to 
strike  out  "34"  and  insert  "33";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  24,  to  strike  out  "35" 
and  insert  "34";  on  page  9.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  3.  to  strike  out  "36"  and  In- 
sei-t  "35";  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
strike  out  "37"  and  insert  "36";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14.  to  strike  out  "38" 
and  insert  "37";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
17.  to  strike  out  "39"  and  insert  "38"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  strike  out 
"40"  and  insert  "39";  on  page  10,  at  the 


beginning  of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "41" 
and  insert  "40";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
13,  to  strike  out  "42"  and  insert  "41"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  strike  out 
-43"  and  insert  "42";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  23.  to  strike  out  "44"  and  insert 
"43";  on  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  to  strike  out  "45"  and  insert  "44"; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  strike 
out  "46"  and  insert  "45";  so  as  to  make 
the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  reports  or  statements  now  required 
by  law  are  hereby  discontinued,  and  all  Acts 
or  parts  of  Acts  herein  cited  as  requiring  the 
submission  of  such  reports  or  statements 
are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such" 
requirement : 


REPORTS  under  EACH  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
AND    INDEPENDENT    ESTABLISHMENT 

1 .  The  annual  report  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Conunittees  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  action  taken  in 
reviewing  certain  positions,  together  with 
information  comparing  the  total  number  of 
employees  on  the  payroll  on  June  30  and 
their  average  grade  and  salary  with  similar 
information  for  the  previous  June  30  (65 
SUt.  757;  5  U.S.C.  43.  note). 

REPORTS  tJNDER  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TRBAStHlT, 
HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCT,  GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  8MAU. 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

2.  The  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  of 
progress  in  liquidating  the  assets  and  wind- 
ing up  the  affairs  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  as  required  by  section 
106(b)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Liquidation  Act  (67  Stat.  231;  15 
VS.C.  609,  note)  and  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  1  of  1957. 

REPORT    X7NDER   THE    DEPARTlfXNT    OF    STATE 

3.  The  annual  statement  of  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund,  inc'udlng  con- 
tingent expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  and 
of  all  the  missions  abroad  (R.S.  209;  5  U.S.C. 
164). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE   DEPARTMENT    OF 
TREASURY 

4.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  ex- 
penditures from  the  earnings  of  the  Persh- 
ing Hall  Memorial  Fund  (49  Stat.  426;  36 
UB.C.  492). 

5.  The  inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of 
amount  expended  under  the  Musterlng-Out 
Payment  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  10;  38  U.S.C. 
691g). 

6.  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Congress 
of  claims  paid  which  became  due  as  the 
result  of  the  correction  of  military  records  of 
the  Coast  Guard  (10  U.S.C.  1552(f)). 

7.  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress  of 
the  number  by  rank  and  age  group  of  officers 
of  the  Coast  Guard  above  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  who  are  entitled  to  flight 
pay  and  the  average  monthly  flight  pay  for 
the  preceding  six  month  period  (60  Stat.  20; 
37  U.S.C.  118a-l). 

8.  The  report  to  Congress  within  twenty 
days  after  receipt  of  a  payment  exceeding 
$3,000  due  the  United  States  in  settlement 
of  a  claim  for  damage  to  property  in  the 
Coast  Guard  service  caused  by  a  vessel  or 
floating  object  or  in  settlement  of  a  claim 
for  damage  cognizable  in  admiralty  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  (14  US.C. 
647(b)). 

9.  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  of  the  amounts 
expended  under  authority  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  as  required  by 
secUon  8  of  that  Act  (60  Stat.  967;  37  VJ8.C. 
37). 


REPORTS    UNDia   THE  DEPABTMKNT   OT 
DEFENSE 

10.  The  semiannual  report  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  claims  paid 
which  became  due  as  the  result  of  the  cor- 
rection of  military  records  (10  U.S.C. 
1552(f)). 

11.  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  length  of  tours  of  duty  outside 
the  United  States  by  members  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  (10  U.S.C.  714). 

12.  The  report  of  proposed  participation  by 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  interna- 
tional amateur  sports  competition  (69  Stat. 
11;   22  U.S.C.  1982(b)). 

13.  The  report  to  Congress  of  all  projects 
for  the  establisliment  or  development  of  mUi- 
tary.  naval,  or  air-force  installations  and 
facilities  by  the  construction,  installation,  or 
equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent  public 
works  which  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  for  which  adequate  funds  have  . 
not  been  appropriated  (64  Stat.  245). 

14.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  of  amounts  paid 
or  received  in  settlement  of  admiralty  claims 
for  damage,  towage,  and  salvage  and  the 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
within  twenty  days  after  paying  a  claim  in 
an  amount  over  $3,000  or  after  receiving  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  (10  U.S.C.  9805). 

15.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  amounts  paid  or 
received  in  settlement  of  admiralty  claims 
for  damage,  towage,  and  salvage  and  the 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
within  twenty  days  after  paying  a  claim  in 
an  amount  over  $3,000  or  after  receiving  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  (10  U.S.C.  4805). 

16.  The  semiannual  report  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  each  military  department 
of  the  research  and  development  contracts 
made  during  the  reporting  period  including 
specific  Information  on  each  contract  cost- 
ing more  than  $50,000  (10  U.S.C.  2357). 

17.  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  of  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority to  expend  out  of  appropriations  avail- 
able for  military  construction  amounts  for 
public  works  projects  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  and  not  exceeding  $200,000  per 
project  (70  Stet.  1016;  5  UJS.C.  171»-4). 

18.  The  semiannual  repcnrt  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  of  options  procured  on 
real  estate  during  the  reporting  period  (68 
Stat.  560) . 

19.  Inclusion  In  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress by  each  military  department  of  the 
amounts  expended  under  authority  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  as  required 
by  section  8  of  that  Act  (60  Stat.  967;  37 
U.S.C.  37). 

20.  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report  by  each 
military  department  of  the  amounts  expend- 
ed under  the  Mustering-Out  Payment  Act  of 
1944   (58  SUt.  10;  38  UJS.C.  691g). 

21.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  amounts  paid  or 
received  in  settlement  of  admiralty  claims 
for  damage,  towage  and  salvage  and  the 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  20  days  after  paying  a  claim  in 
an  amount  over  $3,000  or  after  receiving  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  (10  U.S.C.  7624). 

22.  The  annual  rep>ort  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  all  vessels  used  for 
experimental  purposes  which  have  been 
stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  (10 
VS.C.  7306(b)). 

23.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  appropriations 
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for  the  Navy  Department  showing  the 
amount  appropriated,  amount  spent,  the 
amount  remaining  unspent  and  estimate  of 
probable  demands  (10  U.S.C.  7217). 

24.  The  report  to  Congrees  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  not  less  frequently  than 
once  every  six  months  of  all  land  acquired 
for  the  construction  of  ships  or  the  produc- 
tion of  ordnance  material  for  ships  to  be 
constructed  (56  Stat.  53). 

25.  The  report  every  six  months  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  amount  of  dairy 
products  acquired  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional butter  and  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products  as  a  part  of  the  ration  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  and  In  hospitals  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(68  Stat.  900;  7  U.S.C.  1446a(b)). 

SKPOSTS   tTNDXX    THE    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

26.  The  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of 
operations  of  the  postal  savings  S3rstem  of 
the  names  of  poet  offices  receiving  deposits, 
the  number  of  depositors  In  each  and  the 
amount  on  deposit  (36  Stat.  814;  39  UjS.C. 
761). 

27.  The  annual  report  by  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  of  the  number  of  articles  bearing 
penalty  Indicia  procured  or  accounted  for 
through  him  by  each  executive  department 
and  agency,  by  each  Independent  establish- 
ment and  by  each  organization  and  person 
authorized  by  law  to  use  the  penalty  privilege 
(62  Stat.  1048:  39  U.S.C.  321J). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   THI 
INTERIOR 

28.  The  report  to  Congress  of  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reserve  lands 
within  any  Indian  reservation  valuable  for 
power  or  reservoir  sites  or  Irrigation  projects 
(36  Stat.  858:   43  U.S.C.  148). 

29.  The  report  to  Congress  of  all  with- 
drawals of  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry  (36 
Stat.   848:    43  U.S.C.   143). 

30.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  any 
contract  or  contracts  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1936,  and  moneys 
expended  thereunder  (49  Stat.  1458;  25 
U.S.C.  455). 

31.  The  report  to  Congress  of  investiga- 
tions made  to  determine  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic sewage,  mine,  petroleum,  and  indus- 
trial wastes,  erosion  silt,  and  other  polluting 
substances  on  wildlife  (60  Stat.  1080;  16 
use.  665). 

32.  The  annual  report  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  Justifying  and  showing 
all  Investments  and  expenditures  made  or 
proposed  out  of  the  Colorado  River  dam 
fund  for  the  Joint  use  of  the  project  and  of 
other  Federal  activities  at  or  near  Boulder 
City  (62  Stat.  1130;  63  Stat.  784;  43  U.S.C. 
618p). 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCK 

33.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  cover- 
ing the  progress  made  in  classfylng  the 
highways  into  group>s  composed  of  roads  of 
similar  service  importance  (54  Stat.  871;  23 
U.S.C.  20a). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
AGRICULTURX 

34.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  Puerto  Rico  hurricane 
relief  loans   (45  Stat.  1067;   70  Stat.  525). 

35.  The  monthly  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  activities  carried  on  under  the 
authority  for  cooperation  with  Mexico  in 
control  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  rinderpest  (61  Stat.  8;  21  UJS.C. 
114d). 

36.  Inclusion,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  all 
s.Ax:k  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  it, 
of  a  detailed  program  for  the  expansion  of 
nuirkfia  for  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 


ties held  by  It,  of  a  detailed  program  for  the 
expansion  of  marlcets  for  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  through  marketing  and 
utilization  research  and  improvement  of 
marketing  facilities  (70  Stat.  198:  7  U.S.C. 
1851(b)). 

37.  The  report  of  the  estimates  of  na- 
tional farm  housing  needs  and  of  progress 
made  toward  meeting  such  needs  (63  Stat. 
435;   42  U.S.C.   1476(b)). 

38.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  results  of  the 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  worl(  in 
all  States  receiving  such  benefits  and  as  to 
whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State  has 
been  withheld  and  if  so  the  reasons  therefor 
(38  Stat.  374:  67  Stat.  85;  7  US.C.  347). 

39.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  work  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  In  all  States 
and  whether  any  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tion available  for  allotment  to  any  State  has 
been  withheld  and  if  so  the  reasons  there- 
for (69  Stat.  673;  7  U.S.C.  361g). 

REPORT   UNDER   THE   SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

40.  The  annual  communication  to  Con- 
gress of  the  report  of  the  National  Yeomen 
F  or  of  such  portions  of  such  rejxtrt  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
may  deem  of  national  interest  and  impor- 
tance  (49  Stat.  1506:   36  U.S.C.  139b). 

REPORT   UNDER   THE   VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

41.  The  monthly  report  of  the  amount  of 
dairy  products  used  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  which  was  acquired  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Cor(>oratlon  (68  Stat. 
900;  7  U.S.C.  1446a(a)). 

REPORT    UNDER   THE    GENERAL    SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

42.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  ac- 
tivities under  the  Abaca  Production  Act  of 
1950  (64  Stat.  437;  50  U.S.C.  546). 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

43.  Inclusion  In  the  annual  report  of  in- 
formation regarding  each  new  employee,  in- 
cluding biographical  data  and  experience. 
Commission  positions  held  and  compensa- 
tion paid,  together  with  the  names  of  em- 
ployees leaving  the  employ  of  the  Commis- 
sion   (66  Stat.   712;    47   U.S.C.    154(k)). 

REPORT    UNDER    THE     NATIONAL    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE    FOR    AERONAUTICS 

44.  Inclusion  In  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  civilian  positions  established  for 
professional  and  scientific  services  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  qualifications  of  each  in- 
cumbent together  with  a  statement  of  func- 
tions performed  by  him  (63  Stat.  411;  50 
use.  159). 

REPORTS    AS    TO    RESTORATION     OF    UNOBLIGATED 
BAIJINCES    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

45.  Reports  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  to  the  amount  of  each 
appropriation  balance  which  is  restored  to 
an  appropriation  account  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  of 
necessity  therefor  under  section  1(a)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  July  26,  1966  (70  SUt.  648;  31 
use.  701). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ADDITION  OP  CERTAIN  PUBUC 
LANDS  TO  THE  SUMMIT  LAKE  IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION,  NEV. 

The  bill  (S.  1217)  to  add  certain  public 
domain  lands  in  Nevada  to  the  Summit 
Lake  Indian  Reservation  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 


ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  southeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter  section  30.  township  43 
north,  range  26  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian. 
Nevada,  situated  within  the  exterior  boun- 
daries of  the  Summit  Lake  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Humboldt  County,  Nevada,  containing 
80  acres,  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  the  pub- 
lic domain,  subject  to  any  valid  existing 
rights  heretofore  initiated  under  the  public 
land  laws,  and  added  to  and  made  a  part 
of  the  Summit  Lake  Indian  Reservation. 


USE  OF  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND  TO 
ASSIST   KLAMATH   INDIANS 

The  bill  (S.  1242)  to  authorize  the  use 
of  the  revolving  fund  for  Indians  to  as- 
sist Klamath  Indians  during  the  period 
for  terminating  Federal  supervision  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ths 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
make  loans,  without  interest,  from  the  re- 
volving fund  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  June 
18.  1934  (48  Stat.  986;  25  U.S.C.  470),  and 
June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1968:  25  U.S.C.  606), 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  to  members 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians  who  elected 
to  withdraw  from  the  tribe  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1954  (68  Stat.  718;  35 
U.S.C.  564) ,  as  amended,  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree of  Indian  blood  of  the  borrower,  and  to 
collect  such  loans  by  setoff  against  funds 
payable  to  the  borrower  pursuant  to  said 
Act  of  Augiist  13,  1954,  as  amended.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  refinance 
from  such  revolving  fund  any  loan  made  by 
a  lending  agency  to  a  withdrawing  Klamath 
Indian  that  is  secured  by  encumbrance  of 
his  beneficial  Interest  in  tribal  property  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  as  required  by 
section  4  of  said  1954  Act,  and  to  include 
therein  a  nonreimbursable  grant  equal  to 
the  Interest  charges  incurred  by  the  borrower 
prior  to  such  refinancing.  In  the  event  ade- 
quate funds  are  not  available  from  the  re- 
volving fund  to  refinance  •  loan  by  such 
lending  agancy,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  pay  from  the  revolving  fund,  without  re- 
imbursement, the  interest  charged  on  such 
loan. 


DONATION  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  PUEBLO  OP 
ISLETA.  N.  MEX. 

The  bill  (S.  1271)  to  donate  to  the 
pueblo  of  Isleta  certain  Federal  property 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim3us  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
showing  that  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  Morse  formula. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Morse 

S  1271  authorizes  that  all  of  the  rights, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
1.34  acres  of  land  within  the  Isleta  Indian 
Pxjeblo,  together  with  improvements,  be  con- 
veyed without  consideration  to  the  Islet* 
Indian  Pueblo. 

The  land  was  acquired  by  the  Ooveriunent 
by  eminent  domain  for  school  use.  Ths 
pueblo  chlldreo  uuw  attend  public  schoola 
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and  the  property  has  been  declared  surplus 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.    The  Isleta 
Indians  propose  to  use  the  buildings  for  a 
community  meeting  place. 
t.  The  land  In  question  and  the  buildings 

thereon  can  be  used  to  beet  advantage  only 
by  the  Indians.  The  principal  value  of  the 
property  Is  its  use  for  purposes  of  a  meeting 
house  in  which  the  Indians  can  conduct 
tribal  business  and  engage  in  recreational 
activities. 

These  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Federal 
Government;  the  property  lies  wholly  within 
the  confines  of  the  pueblo;  there  is  an 
obvious  Federal  interest  to  be  served  by  the 
proposed  conveyance.  For  these  reasons  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  transfer  in  this 
case  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(8.  1271)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  land  descrilsed  t>eIow,  together 
with  the  buildings  and  improvements  there- 
on. Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  New  Mexico:  A  tract 
of  land  within  section  31,  township  8  north, 
range  3  east.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian, 
more  particularly  described  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  a  point  which  l}ears  north  17 
degrees  20  minutes  east,  171  feet  from  the 
point  where  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Antonio  Gutierrez  and  Joaquin  Sedlllo  grant 
and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Lo  de  Padllla 
grant  touch  the  Government  corner  on  the 
south  line  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo  grant;  thence 
west  180  feet;  thence  north  325  feet;  thence 
east  180  feet:  thence  south  325  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  l^lioo  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  located  within  the  exterior 
_  boundaries  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  THE  PUEBLO  OF  S/\NTO 
DOMINOO,    N.    MEX. 

The  bill  (S.  418)  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8,  1959,  the  House  passed,  and  sent 
to  the  Senate,  House  bill  2493,  which 
contains  language  identical  to  that  of 
Senate  bill  418,  except  that  the  wording 
of  the  title  of  the  Senate  biU  is  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House. 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  2493. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<H.R.  2493)  declaring  certain  property 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, which  was  read  the  first  time  by 
its  title  and  the  second  time  at  length, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  land  described  below,  together 


with  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  In 
trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  New 
Mexico,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  occupy  and  use  for  so  long  as  they 
are  needed  for  providing  health  services  a 
parcel  of  approximately  0.10  acre  of  land 
and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon 
that  are  now  occupied  and  used  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  upon  termination  of  its  use  of  such 
0.10  acre  parcel,  may  remove  the  temporary 
building  occupied  by  It  without  obligation 
to  restore  the  site  to  its  former  condition: 
Conunencing  at  a  point  342  feet  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  church  in  the  Santo 
Domingo  Pueblo,  on  a  line  running  north 
52  degrees  45  minutes  west,  thence  running 
443  feet  south  63  degrees  east,  thence  north 
400  feet  47  degrees  49  minutes  east,  thence 
north  470  feet  52  degrees  45  minutes  west, 
thence  south  474  feet  42  degrees  west  to  the 
point  of  l>eglnnlng  containing,  4.45  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  showing 
that  the  bill  is  consistent  with  the  Morse 
formula. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Morse 

S.  418  is  similar  to  legislation  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  approximately  4.45  acres  of  land, 
together  with  improvements  to  the  Pueblo 
of  Santo  Domingo  all  rights,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  A  portion  of  the 
property  would  be  reserved,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  long  as  it  is  needed  for  providing 
health  services. 

The  land  was  originally  owned  by  the 
pueblo  and  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  through  condemnation  proceedings 
for  use  as  a  day  school  site  In  1911.  The 
pueblo  wishes  to  acquire  the  property  for 
use  as  a  community  center.  The  property  Is 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  is  not  needed  by  any  other 
Government  agency  except  for  the  small 
I>arcel  occupied  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  pueblo  has  agreed  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
property  conveyed,  which  would  relieve  the 
Government  of  that  expense. 

The  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  has  an  im- 
portant Interest  in  their  welfare. 

The  land  and  buildings  to  be  conveyed  are 
located  entirely  within  the  pueblo  and  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage  only  by  the 
Indians. 

Because  of  the  l>eneflts  received  by  the 
United  States  through  the  promotion  of  the 
Interests  of  the  Indians,  the  {K^posed  con- 
veyance Is  not  in  violation  of  the  Morse 
Formula. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  biU  (HJl.  2493)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill  418  is  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


REGULATION   OP   HANDLING   STU- 
DENT FUNDS  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOUS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  c<msider  the 
bill  (HH.  3648)  to  regulate  the  handling 
ot  student  funds  in  Indian  schools  oper- 


ated by  the  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, in  line  7,  after  the  word  "Affairs", 
to  insert  "in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  such  deposits",  and,  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "deposits",  to  insert  "and 
disbursements". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  in  PAN  AMERICAN 
GAMES 

The  bUl  (HJl.  2575)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  of  the  in  Pan  American 
games  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  HI.,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HART,  By  request,  I  ask  that  the 
bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion being  heard,  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  exparid  on 
the  objection  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  We  were  asked  to  object 
when  the  bill  was  reached  on  the  cal- 
endar call.  Whether  the  desire  is  for 
further  information  or  because  of  a  feel- 
ing that  there  is  objection  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
bill.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  important.  The  Pan  Ameri- 
can games  are  scheduled  for  the  final 
week  of  August  and  the  first  2  days  of 
September.  The  authorization  of  this 
appropriation  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  be  able  to  obtain  the  attendance  of 
athletes  from  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  intent  that  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 
used  to  reimburse  the  Armed  Forces  for 
transporting  the  athletes  from  the  Latin 
American  republics  to  Chicago. 

The  Latin  American  countries  will  pay 
$3  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ath- 
letes while  in  Chicago;  but  the  city  of 
Chicago  wishes  to  add  $5  a  day  to  that 
sum,  in  order  to  meet  the  minimum  cost 
of  maintenance. 

These  amounts  are  to  be  expended  on 
voucher,  so  that  only  the  amounts  actu- 
ally expended  will  be  disbursed.  No 
money  will  go  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Although  there  may  be  some  question 
whether  the  Olympic  games  promote  in- 
ternational friendship,  it  seems  to  me 
there  should  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Pan  American  games  do  promote  friend- 
ship. 

So  I  hope  the  objection,  which  may 
come  from  the  distingtushed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschb],  will  not 
be  permanent. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Record,  and  for  the 
information  of  Senators.  I  may  say  that 
this  measure  is  not  comparable  to  the 
proposal  of  2  years  ago  that  the  city  of 
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Cleveland  be  appropriated  the  sinn  of  $5 
mllUon  for  the  Pan  American  games. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  very  properly 
objected  to  that.  I  think  the  sum  was 
excessive,  and  a  part  of  it  was  to  have 
been  used  to  construct  a  new  stadium  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  city  of  Chicago  will,  however, 
furnish  all  the  facilities  for  the  games 
and  is  raising  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
addition  for  them.  It  is  merely  asking 
some  financial  assistance  in  bringing  the 
athletes  to  Chicago  and  in  having  them 
maintained  while  they  are  there. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  connection 
with  this  whole  matter.  If  we  delay 
much  longer,  and  if  objections  continue 
to  be  raised  to  this  authorization,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  bring  the  atiiletes  from 
Latin  America,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Latin  American  games  will  fall  through. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  in 
order  to  have  the  Record  show  with  a 
greater  degree  of  clarity  than  it  now  does 
what  is  involved  in  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
the  courtesy  with  which  he  has  handled 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  scarcely 
need  assure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  his  views  and  suggestions,  particu- 
larly that  a  time  factor  is  involved,  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  policy 
committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  on  this  matter,  in 
support  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

I  heard  the  two  Senators  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DotTGLAS  and  Mr.  DirksenI  present 
their  case  on  the  bill  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  also  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheJ  speak 
In  the  committee  In  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  vote  in  the 
committee  against  the  bill  was  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  think  the  bill  Is  a  very  meritorious 
one;  and  I  should  like  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  urging  on  the  leadership 
that  the  bill  be  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  by 
bringing  it  up  by  motion,  for  two  reasons: 
Not  only  Is  time  of  the  essence,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out;  but 
let  me  say.  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  all 
of  us  are  aware  how  easy  It  is,  appar- 
ently, in  Latin  America  for  some  actions 
taken  In  the  United  States  either  to  be 
misimdentood  or  to  be  misrepresented. 
Feelings  there  are  sensitive.  I  believe  it 
will  be  difOcult  to  explain  to  Latm  Amer- 
ica why  there  is  f  lurther  delay  in  making 
final  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  Pan 
American  games.  I  believe  It  to  be  in  the 
Interest  of  good  relations  with  Latin 
America  that  we  decide  this  matter  one 
way  or  the  other  at  a  very  early  date. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  leadership  schedule  the  bill,  by  mo- 
tion, for  early  consideration  and  action. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Inquire  whetho-  I  correctly  imderstood 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  say  that  a 


part  of  the  personnel  Involved  would  be 
transported  from  Latin  America  by  mili- 
tary planes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes:  and  reimburse- 
ment would  be  made  by  the  Government. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to  use  the 
planes  surreptitiously. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  be  sure,  be- 
cause last  week  the  Senator  was  very 
vociferous  in  speaking  on  this  subject  on 
the  floor.  I  wish  to  be  sxu-e  that  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  proper  for  the  mili- 
tary to  transport  these  persons,  and  to 
have  the  Congress  appropriate  fimds  to 
reimburse  the  military. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  regard  to  Con- 
gress making  that  decision.  I  think  it 
proper  for  Congress  to  act  in  that  way. 

I  was  objecting  last  week  to  the  un- 
authorized action,  on  very  dubious  legis- 
lative grounds,  whereby  the  Air  Force 
flew  approximately  1,400  civilians  to  a 
display  of  airpowcr  in  Florida,  and  in- 
curred total  expenses  probably  in  excess 
of  half  a  million  dollars.  The  two  mat- 
ters are  quite  different. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  set  forth  the 
ground  rules,  because  I  agree,  in  part. 
with  what  he  said  in  regard  to  military 
transportation. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  which  will  help  promote 
general  good  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica more  than  will  the  taking  of  action 
to  provide  for  these  games.  So  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  on  this  bill  with  all 
expediency.  I  was  merely  twitting  my 
friend  from  Illinois  a  little  bit  for  his 
statement  of  last  week. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  recognize  the  inser- 
tion of  the  needle.  If  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado,  however,  wishes  to  Intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Air  Force  to  take  thousands  of  civilians 
to  air  shows  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  such  a 
mesisure  very  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  introduce  such  a  reso- 
lution himself?  He  has  the  same  right 
as  I  have  to  introduce  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  what  I  referred  to  would  not  be  a 
useful  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  want 
it  to  appear  that  I  believe  it  would  be? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  srield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
hope  he  will  speak  to  the  leadership,  so 
that  this  measm-e  will  be  brought 
up  promptly  before  the  Senate.  I  think 
there  are  two  fields  whereby  we  can  pro- 
mote our  international  relationships. 
One  is  the  field  of  singing  and  the  other 
is  the  field  of  sports.  Music  is  a  uni- 
versal langiiage.  So  is  sports  competl- 
tioa  This  bill  will  enable  us  to  improve 
our  relations  in  areas  where  improve- 
ment is  needed  and  where  our  relation- 
ships are  being  watched  very  carefully. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  games  participated  in  by 
the  big  powers  promote  International 
relationships.  They  frequently  arouse 
excessive  competition  and  hoetility.    I 


am  referring  to  the  International  Olym- 
pic games.  So  far  as  the  Pan  American 
games  are  concerned,  they  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent category.  They  wiU  involve 
smaller  powers  and  stimulate  an  interest 
In  sports  and  create  friendships. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  this  measure 
was  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee both  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  appeared.  I  was  chaffed 
a  little  for  having  taken  imto  myself  the 
role  of  a  sort  of  watchdog  of  the  budget* 
while  in  this  instance  I  was  casting  my- 
self in  the  role  of  spender.  My  answer 
was  short.  First,  I  cleared  the  matter 
with  the  Department,  and  found  It  had 
the  Department's  approval.  Second.  I 
cleared  it  with  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  to  make  sure  it  had  Budget  ap- 
proval.   It  had  such  approval. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lattsche]  at  that  time  raised  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  what  might 
happen  to  unexpended  funds.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  provision  was  written  into  the 
bill  that  the  unexpended  funds  should 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  I  thought 
every  objection  in  the  committee  was 
£latisfled. 

If  there  is  objection  on  the  part  of  a 
Senator  who  is  not  in  the  Chamber, 
while  the  members  of  the  Calendar  Com- 
mittee must  respect  the  objection.  I 
earnestly  share  the  hope  that  the  bill 
may  be  brought  before  the  Senate  by 
motion  before  the  day  is  over. 


SAN  LUIS  UNIT.  CENTRAL  VALLEY 
PROJECT.  CALIFORNIA 

The  bill  (S.  44)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the 
San  Luis  imit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  the  construction  and  operation 
of  such  unit,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Preeident.  I 
realize  tliat  Calendar  No.  141,  8.  44.  and 
Calendar  No.  142.  S.  72,  relating  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project,  are  not  measures  which  should 
be  considered  on  a  call  of  the  calendar; 
but  I  express  the  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship will  bring  them  up  quickly.  The 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  has  been  most  vigorous  in  re- 
spect to  Senate  bill  44,  as  has  the  Jimior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Englk]. 
Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to 
see  the  bill  passed,  but  it  shoud  not  be 
passed  on  a  call  of  the  consent  calendar. 
I  quite  agree  that  Calendar  Noe.  131  and 
142  should  go  over,  but  I  hope  these  bills 
may  be  called  up  at  an  early  date,  after 
notice  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSEI.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
to  these  two  bills,  and  calling  the  attri- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California  to 
these  remarks.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  bills  will  be  taken  up  by  motion.    I 
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hope,  however,  we  shall  be  given  a  few 
days  notice,  for  the  very  selfish  reason 
that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  trying  to  com- 
plete a  study  of  all  the  implications  oi 
these  bills,  following  which  I  hope  to 
consult  the  two  Senators  from  California, 
because  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  a 
complete  mutual  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  S.  44.  But  at  least  I  should  like 
to  have  the  favor  extended  to  me,  and  to 
some  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  interested  in  it,  of  being  given  a 
httle  time  to  complete  our  study. 
Frankly,  we  have  two  authorities  in  this 
field  in  California  working  with  us.  We 
have  been  corresponding  with  them 
about  it.  We  are  interested  merely  in 
getting  all  the  facts.  Perhaps  we  can 
come  to  a  mutual  understanding.  I 
think  that  in  10  days  we  will  be  ready 
to  have  action  taken  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes.    I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  see  my  able  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Engle]  is 
present.  Let  me  say,  without  having 
consulted  him.  that  I  am  sure  he  and  I 
both  would  not  want  even  to  attempt  to 
have  the  bill  scheduled  for  consideration 
if  our  colleague  from  Oregon  or  any 
other  Senator  wanted  time  to  study  it. 
But  I  should  like  to  say  for  the  record, 
that  this  bill  is  almost  word  for  word  the 
same  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  a  year 
ago,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
recall,  and  on  which  we  had  a  rather 
detailed  colloquy.  It  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  my  colleague  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson]  has  suggested.  I 
sincerely  hope  it  may  be  given  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  so  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  then  pro- 
ceed to  dispose  of  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

On  that  basis,  if  my  able  colleague,  the 
now  acting  majority  leader  [Mr.  EngleI. 
would  Indicate  agreement,  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  having  the  bill  go  over 
until  sometime  next  week. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  gone  over.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
quested 10  days.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  need  about 
lOdasrs. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  hope  it  will  not  take 
too  long,  but,  insofar  as  consulting  with 
the  Senator  is  concerned,  a  satisfactory 
day  will  be  arrived  at  after  consultation 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  majority  leader. 


COMMISSION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Ls  at  the  desk  and  also  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  a  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
/  bama  I  Mr.  Hn.Ll,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoldwaterI,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, are  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  eaa- 
sent  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  discharged  from  the 


further  consideration  of  S.  1631.  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  consid- 
eration. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  I  desire  to 
make  in  this  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1631)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  its  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  asking  that  this  bill  be 
brought  up  today  because  there  is  a  time 
factor  of  great  urgency. 

This  bill  seeks  to  bring  before  the 
Congress  and  the  public  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  facts  of  imemploy- 
ment.  And  since  we  must  act  upon 
those  facts,  there  should  be  as  Uttle  de- 
lay as  possible  in  bringing  them  forth. 

We  all  know  the  statistics.  They  have 
been  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
have  dominated  many  of  the  headlmes 
of  the  past  week. 

But  statistics  in  this  instance  do  not 
convey  a  true  picture.  They  merely  pro- 
vide material  for  academic  arguments  on 
economic  forces.  And  i>eople  who  are 
out  of  work  do  not  want  academic  argu- 
ments— they  want  jobs. 

This  bill  has  registered  broad  and  bi- 
partisan support  in  this  Senate.  The 
people  who  are  out  of  work  are  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  I  believe 
Members  of  both  parties  in  this  chamber 
want  to  act. 

In  that  spirit,  the  Commission  that 
would  be  created  by  this  resolution 
would  be  drawn  both  from  industry  and 
labor. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Commission 
members  to  go  to  the  centers  of  abnor- 
mal vmemployment.  They  would  be 
asked  to  weigh  and  feel  the  conditions 
that  pervade  those  areas. 

And  then  they  would  be  asked  to  come 
back  here  in  60  days  with  recommenda- 
tions for  action. 

Personally,  I  do  not  regard  this  Com- 
mission as  merely  another  "study 
group."  I  look  upon  it  as  a  prelude  to 
action.  It  is  a  necessary  prelude  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  un- 
employment problem  which  confronts 
our  country. 

To  the  great  majority  of  Americans, 
these  are  good  times.  Unemployment  Is 
concentrated  in  certain  areas.  It  does 
not  run  through  every  region  of  the  land. 

But  to  4Vi  million  of  our  fellow  coun- 
tnrmen,  it  Is  a  deep,  personal  tragedy. 
It  means  living  below  levels  of  decency 
and  self-respect;  facing  every  morning 
families  which  cannot  be  supported  ade- 
quately; flnrilng  self-ccmfidence  slipping 
away. 

These  people  do  not  take  cmnf ort  from 
statistics  which  show  that  a  smaU  num- 
ber of  their  companions  In  misery  have 


finally  found  Jobs.  Statistics  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  feed  a  family  and  put 
clothes  on  their  backs. 

Men  and  women  who  are  out  of  work 
cannot  wait.  This  resolution  Is  not  a 
60-day  moratorium  on  legislative  action. 
It  is  an  effort  to  bring  the  facts  to  public 
attention  and  to  find  out  what  further 
steps  we  can  take. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  there  is  one 
American  able  and  willing  to  work  but 
unable  to  find  a  Job,  that  is  one  too 
many  It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  pub- 
lic concern. 

If  we  act  now.  I  have  hopes  that  all 
the  necessary  legislative  action  can  be 
completed  early.  And  I  think  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  clear  the  decks. 

I  hope  this  bill  can  be  adopted  as  evi- 
dence of  our  united  determination  that 
4^2 -million  Americans  will  not  become 
4',^ -million  forgotten  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  minority  Leader,  who  is 
a  sponsor,  with  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee.  I 
am  informed  that  if  the  Senate  can  take 
action  today  i>erhaps  action  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  other  body  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  rose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
because  of  the  number  of  sponsors,  and, 
second,  because  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
this  measure  is  very  important,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  inunediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
by  so  doing  we  shall  bypass  the  conmiit- 
tee.  Under  the  circvunstances,  since  the 
proposal  is  for  a  fact-finding  body,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  my  discussions 
with  the  majority  leader  he  was  agree- 
able to  some  amendatory  language  ip 
the  bill.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY,  As  I  heard  the  state- 
ment, I  understand  what  is  proposed  is 
virtually  that  the  Commission  shall  go 
to  the  centers  of  imemployment  to  hold 
what  we  might  call  a  clinic  to  ascertain 
some  of  the  answers  to  the  problem. 
Is  there  also  Imposed  upon  the  Commis- 
sion a  duty  of  making  recommendations, 
in  case  vast  sums  of  money  are  neces- 
sary, to  increase  taxes  in  certain  direc- 
tions? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  The 
bill  does  not  anticipate  what  the  recom- 
mendations will  be.  If  the  recommen- 
dations contemplate  vastly  increased 
sums  of  money,  we  would  naturally  face 
that  problem  when  the  recommenda- 
tions are  submitted. 

The  bill  provides: 

The  Commission  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  unem- 
ployment conditions  In  the  United  States, 
giving  particular  consideration  to  areas  of 
critical  unemployment,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  can  be  don*  to  aUevlata 
■uch  oondltlons. 

Specifically  I  should  say  this  refers  to 
areas  such  as  West  Virginia,  Blentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  Detroit  and 
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some  other  areaa  I  have  not  named. 
But  those  mentioned  are  some  of  the 
mo6t  critical  unemployment  areas. 

This  study  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  can  or  shoiild  be  done 
to  alleviate  unemployment  conditions.  I 
do  not  seek  to  anticipate  the  findings. 
Instead  of  having  a  dozen  groups  hold- 
ing hearings.  I  should  like  to  have  one 
expert  group,  made  up  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  Commission  is  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit, within  60  days  after  the  date  of  its 
appointment,  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President,  and  the  President 
In  turn  will  transmit  those  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WILEY.  They  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  making  recommendations? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  WILEY.  With  respect  to  ascer- 
taining additional  sources  of  revenue  to 
take  care  of  these  situations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  2(a)  and  to  substitute  the  pro- 
vision which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  CHiir  Clxrk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  section  2(a)  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed Oif  eleyen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  Three  appointed  by  the  Pmldent  of 
the  Senate;  and 

(3)  Five  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
■hall  be  appointed  from  either  agriculture, 
labor  or  industry  and  not  more  than  three 
of  whom  shall  come  from  either  political 
party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ~i 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1631)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

XSTABUSHMENT    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Problems  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

MEMBEKSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  oX  Representatives; 

(2)  Three  appointed  by  the  President  c* 
the  Senate;  and 


(3)  Five  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  either  agri- 
culture, labor,  or  Industry  and  not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  come  from  either  po- 
litical party. 

(b)  Hie  members  of  the  Conunlsslon  shaU 
■elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  niunber 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(e)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compyensntion,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  emplo3rment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
sections  281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190 
of  the  Revised  Statutes   (5  U.S.C.  sec.  99). 

DTTTIES    or    TIIB    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  unemployment  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  giving  pcui,icular  consideration  to 
areas  of  critical  unemployment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  such  conditions. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  all  ap- 
pointments to  the  Commission  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act  have  been  made.  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Its  report  and  recommendations. 

rowEss  or  tke  commission 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenaa 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman 
or  member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102 
to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  U.S.C.,  sees.  193-194),  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  sum- 
moned under  authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cxire  from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent instrxuner  tallty  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  is  au- 
thorlssed  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman,  or  the  Vice  Chair- 
man when  acting  as  Chairman. 

APPROPRIATIONS,   KZPENSXB,   AND   PERSON  NS. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  $60  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  duties  verted  in  the  Com- 
mission, except  tliat  no  compensation  shaU 
be  paid  by  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
service  as  a  member,  to  any  member  who  is 
receiving  other  compensation  from  the  Fed- 


eral GoTemment,  or  to  any  member  who  Is 
receiving  compensation  from  any  State  or 
local  government. 

,  (c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
b«  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(d)  The  Cnmrniosion  may  appoint  and  Ax 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  it 
deems  advisable  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1049,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  procure,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  the  services  of  public  or 
private  organizations  or  institutions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabsona  [Mr.  Hill] 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  1631  as  passed  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  FOR  JUVENILE 
COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  105.  Senate  bill  1456. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  CHIX7  Clsmc  A  bill  (S.  1456)  to 
provide  for  the  apix>intment  of  two  addi- 
tional Judges  for  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Goldwatkr]  for  his  courtesy. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  months  the  sub- 
ject of  unemployment  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  very  force- 
fully. I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  no 
Member  of  this  body,  no  Member  of  the 
other  House,  and  no  American  citizen,  is 
pleased  that  there  is  unemployment  to 
any  extent,  whether  it  be  a  fraction  of 
1  i>ercent,  5  percent,  or  10  percent. 
There  are,  however,  two  schools  of 
thought,  as  to  how  to  approach  the  im- 
employment  problem.  It  Is  to  this  I 
wish  to  direct  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon. 

During  the  present  week  there  has 
been  a  so-called  march  on  Washington  by 
imemployed  persons  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  In  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  unemployed  situation  to  the 


attention  of  Congress,  although  I  be- 
lieve all  Members  of  Congress  were 
aware  of  the  situation  before  the  move 
on  Washington  was  undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  shows  very 
clearly  that  Federal  spending  defeats 
its  own  ends.  I  should  like  briefly  to 
develop  that  subject. 

In  1944  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  suggested  to  Congress 
what  he  called  an  "economic  bill  of 
rights."  I  should  like  to  read  the  8 
points:  | 

1.  The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative 
Job  In  the  industries  or  shops  or  mines  of 
the  nation. 

2.  The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
adequate  food  and  clothing  and  recreation. 

3.  The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and 
sell  his  products  at  a  return  which  will  give 
him  and  his  family  a  decent  living. 

4.  The  right  of  every  businessman,  large 
and  small,  to  trade  In  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom from  unfair  competition  and  domina- 
tion by  monopolies  at  home  or  abroad. 

6.  The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent 
home. 

6.  The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
health. 

7.  The  right  to  adequate  protection  from 
the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  ac- 
cident, and  unemployment. 

8.  The  right  to  a  good  education. 

The  then  President  announced  his 
economic  bill  of  rights  back  in  1944. 
That  was  about  15  years  ago.  It  was 
implemented,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

In  the  15  years  since  the  first  procla- 
mation of  the  Government's  interest  in 
a  bill  of  rights,  we  have  spent  untold 
billions  of  dollars  in  this  field,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  put  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  business  of  providing  such  rights. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  American 
living  who  would  disagree  with  any  of 
the  eight  points  I  have  enumerated, 
which  the  then  President  Roosevelt 
raised  as  being  a  part  of  the  economic 
bill  of  rights.  I  do  not  think  any  Amer- 
ican can  disagree  with  any  point. 

But  trouble  and  disagreemlent  begin  at 
the  pKJint  at  which  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment sets  Itself  up  to  provide  these  eco- 
nomic rights  for  the  peopje.  It  is  in 
this  field  that  we  find  the  current  split 
between  the  two  jiartles,  and  between 
liberals  and  conservatives,  a^  to  the  best 
way  to  avoid  imemploymei  it,  the  best 
way  to  insure  full  emplojnient,  and  a 
growing  economy. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  economic  bill  of  rights. 
To  provide  the  machinerj'  by  which 
these  rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  a  larger  government. 
Bit  by  bit.  slowly  but  surely,  we  have 
added  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  the 
past  15  years  to  such  a  point  that  Fed- 
eral spending  in  this  field  is  now  defeat- 
ing its  own  end. 

As  we  centralize  our  Government  more 
and  more  in  order  to  take  care  of  real 
or  fancied  needs,  we  requirt  higher  and 
higher  budgets,  laecause  we  cannot  oiper- 
ate  an  expanding  Government  on  small 
budgets.  They  must  be  higher.  Our 
budgets  have  been  out  of  balance,  with 
the  excepti(»i  of  a  few  years,  since  1932. 
We  can  discount  the  war  y^rs,  because 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  dispute  the 


fact  that  In  war  we  must  spend  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  for  victory. 

But,  to  my  mind  t^ere  Is  no  reason 
for  the  continuation  of  high,  out-of -bal- 
ance budgets  during  peace  times  and 
times  of  plenty.  However,  high  budgets 
are  needed  to  operate  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment or  a  large  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment: and  if  we  have  high  budgets,  it 
follows  that  we  must  have  high  taxes. 
Some  persons  suggest  that  taxes  should 
be  higher  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  balance  the  budget. 

As  we  engage  in  deficit  spending, 
caused  by  spending  money  which  we  do 
not  have,  added  to  high  taxes,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  we  are  producing  one 
of  the  greatest  incitements  to  inflation. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr. President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand from  what  the  Senator  is  now 
saying  that  it  is  his  contention  that  the 
budgets  have  been  put  out  of  balance, 
and  deficits  have  been  created,  by  appro- 
priations which  have  been  made  by  Con- 
gress, with  or  without  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  the 
so-called  economic  rights  which  were 
listed  in  the  categories  quoted  by  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me,  I  think  he  will  get  the 
answer  to  his  question.  I  shall  try  to 
give  it  to  him  as  quickly  as  I  can,  even 
before  I  reach  it  in  my  notes. 

I  do  not  contend  that  spending  for 
these  items  alone  has  created  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  I  contend  that  the  cen- 
tralization of  government  in  Washing- 
ton, the  moving  of  the  prerogatives  of 
government  from  the  States  to  Wash- 
ington, and  taking  on  the  operation  of 
the  economic  bill  of  rights  in  varying 
degrees,  have  added  to  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  Government.  My  contention 
is,  as  the  Senator  will  see,  that  high 
taxes  and  inflation  are  in  themselves  de- 
structive of  the  very  bill  of  rights  which 
the  President  proclaimed  in  1944. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Upon  the  basis  of 
the  present  budget,  which  was  submitted 
by  the  President  in  January  of  this  year, 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  at  least  $60  billion  of  the  total  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  about  $72  billion 
is  related  to  war  and  preparation  for 
war,  and  interest  upon  the  national  debt. 

The  President's  estim.ate  for  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  Government  for  na- 
tional defense — I  am  now  speaking  from 
memory — amounts  to  approximately  $42 
billion.  The  amount  of  the  President's 
estimate  for  expenditure  for  interest  on 
the  national  debt  exceeds  $8  billion. 
That  makes  a  total  of  $50  billion. 

If  we  add  to  that  amount  the  expendi- 
ture for  veterans'  benefits  and  necessary 
payments  which  were  authorized  by  *he 
Congress  unanimously  years  ago,  We 
have  another  $5  billion;  and  so  it  goes. 
The  budget  expenditure,  in  the  abnormal 
times  in  which  we  live,  is  not  for  the  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  the  Pull  Employment 
Act,  nor  for  the  economic  objectives  of 
the  economic  bill  of  rights,  which  the 


Senator  from  Arizona  has  quoted  from  a 
former  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  be  kind  enough  to  listen  to  my  argu- 
ments, I  think  he  will  find  that  I  am  not 
attributing  the  unbalanced  budget  to 
this  factor  alone.  However,  I  do  not,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  do,  accept 
the  argimient  that  this  budget,  or  any 
budget,  cannot  be  balanced.  I  am  not 
attributing  our  woes  to  this  budget. 
What  I  am  trying  to  make  plain  to  my 
colleagues  is  that  we  are  destroying  the 
right  of  Americans  to  the  economic  bill 
of  rights  by  continually  saying,  in  effect, 
that  we  cannot  balance  the  budget,  tliat 
we  cannot  attack  deficit  spending,  and 
that  we  carmot  reduce  taxes. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  Senator 
has  said  In  relation  to  the  budget.  The 
military  budget  represents  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  expenditures.  There  is  a  set 
figure  of  approximately  $8  billion  for 
interest.  There  is  a  set  amount  for 
veterans'  benefits.  But  I  remind  the 
Senator  that  we  are  constantly  voting 
more  suid  more  Federal  aid  for  various 
projects.  We  are  not  saying  to  our- 
selves, "We  cannot  afford  this.  Let  us 
wait  until  we  can  afford  it,  or  let  us  allow 
the  states  to  do  it  when  they  can."  In 
most  cases  they  can. 

The  substance  of  my  argument  Is  that 
we  are  denying  people  employment.  We 
are  denying  these  economic  rights  by 
reason  of  the  continuation  of  the  phil- 
osophy that  the  Government  can  spend 
the  country  into  good  times,  and  prevent 
a  depression.  That  is  the  meat  of  my 
argument. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  I  have  great 
admiration  for  his  ability,  having  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  several  years. 

I  know  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
pursues  his  argument  and  I  shall  re- 
main in  the  Chamber  and  listen  to  the 
development  of  his  argument  without 
further  interruption,  except  to  say — and 
this  may  be  explanatoi-y  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  both  he  and  I  loiow  to  exist- 
that  there  is  an  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  to  my  other  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  that  we  cannot  meet  the 
challenge  of  these  times,  which  Is  the 
defense  of  free  government  against  po- 
litical and  economic  totalitarianism,  by 
attempting  to  turn  the  legislative  au- 
thority back  to  the  States.  We  are  ex- 
panding the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  one  reason,  and  for  one  rea- 
son only,  namely,  that  big  business  and 
the  concentration  of  economic  power 
has  proceeded  to  such  degree  that  great 
concentrated  economic  power  dominates 
the  economic  scene  in  the  United  States, 
and  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
legislate  In  the  field  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  create  bureaus 
which  expand  the  Government  no  mat- 
ter what  administration  may  be  in 
power. 

We  l>egan  with  the  creation  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  when 
Congress  and  the  executive  were  divided, 
as  they  are  divided  now,  between  the 
parties.    The  creation  of  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  OommlBSlon.  to  regulate  rail- 
road transportation,  was  practically  a 
unanimous  decree  of  Congress  and  the 
President.  Year  after  year  we  have 
created  new  bureaus  when  transporta- 
tion and  communication  became  more 
national  in  scope  and  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arliona  for 
permitting  the  interruption. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  in 
my  argument  to  point  out  that  today  this 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  areas  of  dif- 
ference between  the  liberals  and  the  con- 
servatives. The  oonservatlves  believe 
that  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  written, 
and  that  the  rlghU  of  the  SUtes  should 
not  be  tampered  with. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing that  under  the  Constitution  the 
rights  he  has  mentioned  certainly  come 
under  the  control  of  Congress,  and  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  charged  with 
them  under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Z  am  not 
arguing  against  that  i>oint.  Neither  am 
I  arguing  against  the  defense  budget,  for 
Z  believe  we  are  getting  more  and  more 
from  it  every  day  because  of  wiser  man- 
agement. 

Neither  do  I  charge  that  the  present 
sitxiation  is  the  fault  of  the  Democrat 
Party  or  the  Republican  Party.  I  think 
that  perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  people 
more  than  anyone  else  or  of  any  group, 
because  the  people  are  the  Oovemment, 
and  if  the  people  want  the  things  for 
which  appropriations  are  made,  then 
they  will  have  them,  and  that  situation 
will  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress. 

Z  WM  referring  to  inflation,  which  I 
think  is  one  of  the  major  and  most  seri- 
ous problems  we  must  solve.  Z  do  not 
ftfret  with  those  who  say  they  do  not 
know  what  causes  inflation.  Zn  my 
opinion  the  fiscal  lituatlon  of  the  Na- 
tion li  today  one  of  the  great  addlUvef 
to  Inflation.  Zt  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  high  taxes  absorb  much  of  the 
money  which  could  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
ohaie  of  eapital  goods.  The  average 
■mall  businessman  cannot  get  into  the 
money  market,  and  the  rates  in  the 
money  market  are  high. 

I  shall  not  go  through  the  various 
rights  in  their  entirtty.  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  what  Z  believe  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation is  doing  to  us.  Let  me  cite  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  through  one  of 
the  greatest  periods  of  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles in  our  history.  Yet  there  is  seri- 
ous unemployment  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  where  automobiles  are  manu- 
factured. Z  am  not  laying  any  blame  at 
anyone's  door  so  far  as  the  situation  in 
Michigan  is  concerned.  I  believe  we  all 
understand  what  goes  on  there. 

The  fact  is  that  because  of  high  taxes 
the  small  businessman  is  not  able  to  ex- 
pand without  Joining  someone  else  and 
in  that  way  becoming  big  himself. 

We  are  denjrlng  Jobs  to  people  when 
we  say  to  employers,  "You  have  to  pay  so 
much  out  of  yovu-  gross  income  to  the 


Federal  Government."  Zn  that  way  we 
deny  them  the  right  to  do  something  to 
prevent  imemployment  in  many  areas  of 
the  country. 

The  next  right  Is  the  right  to  earn 
enough  to  provide  adequate  food  and 
clothing  and  recrention.  We  all  know 
that  salaries  in  thlit  country  are  higher 
than  they  have  ever  been.  We  also  know 
that  the  relationship  between  the  cost 
of  living  and  salaries  is  much  tighter 
than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore.  Peo- 
ple are  making  twice  as  much  money  as 
they  made  10  or  12  years  ago:  yet  they 
are  not  living  so  well  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  coet  of  living.  The  cost  of 
living  is  rising.  ThU  takes  place  under 
the  concept  that  one  man  should  have 
his  salary  increased,  regardless  of  his 
ability  or  initiaUve  or  drive,  to  the  same 
extent  the  salary  is  Increased  of  another 
man  who  possesses  these  qxialities.  We 
And  a  union  leader,  for  example,  getting 
management  to  agree  to  raise  wages 
without  any  inoreaite  in  productivity. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  had 
much  experience  in  this  field.  He  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  tne  problems. 

Z  now  refer  to  the  right  of  the  farmer 
to  raise  and  sell  his  products  at  a  return 
which  will  give  him  and  his  family  a 
decent  living.  That  is  an  area  where 
we  can  start  to  make  some  cuts  in  ap- 
propriations. Here  again,  of  course,  we 
must  not  make  any  cuts  with  a  meat  ax. 
Zt  is  an  area  where  the  use  of  a  scalpel 
is  required,  as  in  business.  In  business 
savings  are  made  by  turning  ofT  lights, 
picking  up  string,  and  turning  off 
faucets. 

Ijct  us  consider  the  case  of  the  cotton 
farmer,  for  example.  We  have  prac- 
tically lost  our  forulgn  cotton  market, 
because  we  cannot  compete  with  the 
price  of  cotton  grown  in  Mexico  and  in 
other  Zjatin  American  countries.  The 
cotton  farmer  cannot  ralM  any  money 
on  the  open  market. 

Z  have  already  discussed  the  difficulty 
of  the  small  businessman  who  tries  to 
expand  in  order  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  great  monopolies,  and  the  diiB- 
eulty  he  has  in  trying  to  obtain  money. 
When  he  finds  it  diflloult  to  compete  with 
the  medium-  or  Isrger-siaed  firm,  he 

Joins  with  others,  probably  with  one  of 
lif  neighbors. 

Z  think  of  the  small  oommuniUes  in 
my  Stfttg  of  Ariion*.  where  two  druff 
stores  in  a  town  can  merge  in  order  to 
live  and  to  grow.  They  become  a  mo- 
nopoly in  that  town  and  are  Juit  aa 
dangerous  to  the  traditional  concept  of 
our  business  relations  as  are  the  giant 
combines  of  Z}etrolt,  Mich,,  and  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

My  argiunent  is  that  we  are  denying 
to  businessmen  the  right  to  trade  in  an 
atmosphere  of  free<lom,  an  atmosphere 
free  of  monopolies,  because  monopolies 
are  being  created  all  over  the  country. 

It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
medium-sized  businesses  will  not  be  able 
to  compete.  Then  it  will  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  until  lanie  businesses  will  not 
be  ahle  to  compete  in  the  money  markets. 

Consider  the  right  to  adequate  pro- 
tection from  old-age  fears  of  accidents, 
sickness,  and  unemployment.  If  there 
is  another  area  in  which  infiation  does 


more  damage.  Z  do  not  know  what  it  can 
be. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  when  I  first 
went  to  work  the  Literary  Digest,  which 
was  then  an  important  publication  in  the 
United  States,  published  an  advertise- 
ment on  the  back  page  which  read  "Re- 
tire at  $125  a  Month."  I  went  to  work 
and  paid  for  such  an  annuity.  Today 
$12S  a  month  does  not  get  a  jwrson  hav- 
ing a  family  far  in  retirement. 

Svery  time  we  undertake  to  spend 
money  for  purposes  not  needed:  tvery 
time  we  act  to  increase  the  deficit:  every 
time  we  do  something  to  unbalance  the 
budget,  we  are  harming  the  very  people 
about  whom  we  should  be  the  most  oon- 
oemed— the  retired  people,  those  who 
have  worked  all  their  lives  with  retire- 
ment in  sight,  or  with  a  retirement  plan 
in  effect.  We  affect  every  such  indi- 
vidual and  the  company  with  which  ht 
worked,  or  the  Government,  which  pro- 
vided for  his  retirement  benefits. 

Such  persons  are  not  able  to  lire  on 
the  amount  on  which  they  had  plaxmed 
to  retire.  So  we  are  denying  to  the 
American  people  the  right  to  adequate 
protection  from  the  economic  fears  of 
old  age,  Bicknees,  and  unemployment. 

Z  mention  these  few  results  which  our 
actions  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  have  on 
the  economic  bill  of  rights,  to  show,  if 
I  can.  that  Federal  spending  is  defeating 
its  own  end;  that  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment will  not  be  solved  by  Federal 
action  alone:  and  that  a  growing,  ex- 
panding economy  will  not  be  provided 
through  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  was  said  by 
Mr.  Walter  Reuther  in  Life  magaslne 
thU  week.  The  UUe  of  the  article  la 
"Prescriptions  for  Curing  the  UA 
Bconomy." 

This  is  the  answer  by  Mr.  Reuther: 

A  prcgram  to  get  Amerloa  baok  to  work 
requlrM  a  drMtie  o?«rbsuUng  of  Ftdersl 
aotlylUM.  As  ntw  VMlmral  progrMM  erMte 
full  •mploTintnt  and  mof  rapid  toooonUe 
growth— and  m  soma  tax  loopholM  art  oloMd 
up-ths  added  tax  revenue  wlU  eesUy  eover 
the  outlay. 

Tbs  V.S.  Oovtmment  should  take  measures 
to  raise  eonaumsr  bujrlag  power.  The  Freel« 
drat  sad  OoogrtM  ■bould  dMlsre  that  wage 
aad  salary  inorMses.  oombtMd  with  a  rea- 
sonably lUble  prlee  level,  are  esesntlsl.  The 
VMs  minimum  wage  should  be  raiaed  from 
the  present  |l  to  I1J8  aa  hour.  The  mini- 
mum wsge  should  be  sctendsd  to  mUllons 
of  worlisn  ta  tradM  and  senrioM.  The  im- 
employment inauranoe  system  should  in- 
creas*  ths  durstton  and  aoMunt  of  bensflt 
pajrmanu.  aoelai  leourtty  should  provide 
blggar  b«B«flt«  and  madloal  ear*  with  Malar 
eligibility  for  tham.  Thara  should  be  a 
prograaalva  raduoUon  of  the  workweek. 
Thaaa  thlngt  would  put  mora  monay  into 
tha  hands  of  mora  paopla. 

Tha  Oovammant  should  also  eraata  naw 
Joba.  Dafanaa  and  othar  Oovarnmant  con- 
Uacta  ahould  Immadlataly  ba  funnalrd  into 
distraaaad  araaa.  Dlitraaaad  areas  should  gat 
loana  and  grants  to  bring  In  new  Industries, 
retain  workers,  and  help  workera  moTe 
where  Joba  are.  lifore  Jobe  should  be  created 
by  national  programs  to  help  build  house*, 
roads,  and  all  kinds  of  community  facili- 
ties for  education,  health,  recreation.  oivU 
defense,  etc. 

Overall,  the  OoTemment  should  Show  Ite 
support  for  rapid  economic  growth  by  halting 
the  tight  money  policy  which  Is  restrictive. 
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I  have  read  Mr.  Reuther's  statement 
because  it  represents  one  side  ^f  the 
argument.  I  shall  in  a  few  moments  read 
the  answer  from  another  gentleman,  one 
who  represents  my  views  more  complete- 
ly. But  in  Mr.  Reuther's  statement  we 
see  the  school  of  thought  which  holds 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  do 
all  the  work.  Yet  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  been  doing  It  for  IS  years,  and 
we  find  a  denial  of  the  rights  to  which  Z 
have  alluded:  we  find  areas  In  the  couny 
try  where  people  cannot  get  employf 
ment:  we  find  areas  where  actually  de- 
pression exists  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Zn  most  of  those  cases,  though  not  all  of 
thom,  It  will  be  found  that  the  troubles 
are  political,  not  economic.  It  is  quite 
Intprefltlng  to  note  that  among  the  areas 
of  the  country  where  people  are  unem- 
ployed are  the  so-called  hesivy  industry 
areas;  in  other  words,  sections  of  the 
United  States  which  makei  machinery 
which  business  would  be  busjlng  if  busi- 
ness had  the  money  with  wljklch  to  buy. 
We  find  affected  such  cities]  as  Muske- 
gon, Grand  Rapids.  Detroit,  ISrle.  Cleve- 
land, Wilkes-Barre,  Scranion,  Utlca. 
Rome.  Troy.  Schenectady,  Albany. 
Johnstown,  and  Pltt»burRh.  Those  are 
the  cities  where  the  tools  arc  made  w  hich 
make  free  enterprise  function. 

At  a  time  in  our  country's  history 
when  we  are  havlnK  the  highest  personal 
income  and  the  highest  gross  national 
product — even  though  I  do  not  put  much 
faith  in  that  statistic — we  find  that 
those  areas  which  should  be  booming 
to  the  greatest  extent  are  liaving  the 
hardest  time.  I 

But  when  one  goes  out  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River,  In  the  Far,  West,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West,  or  Ihe  Middle 
West,  he  finds  very  little  unemployment. 
Unemployment  is  concentrated  In  the 
East,  where  business  should  be  boom- 
ing. Something  Is  the  matter,  something 
is  wrong,  when  a  city  such  as  Erie  is 
having  trouble:  when  places  like  Altoona 
and  Pittsburgh  are  not  able  to  sell  their 

Kroduots.  The  heavy  IndUetry  areas 
ave  been  hit  the  hardest. 

Z  suggest  thnt  If  during  the  past  16 
yean,  or  the  yrnri  since  the  war— let  us 
leave  out  the  time  of  the  Korrean  war— 
if  the  Oovcrnmcnt  had  been  working  on 
Its  budgets,  If  we  hnd  been  wttching 
carefully  our  expenditures  ot  money  at 
the  Federal  level,  there  would  be  a  lower 
tax  rate  today  than  we  now  hiive, 

The  blame  for  the  troubles  In  Industry 
and  the  economy  should  fall  more  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
than  on  any  other  level  of  government. 

What  will  the  result  of  all  this  be  if  it 
is  carried  to  its  ultUnate?  If  every  time 
there  is  a  little  economic  upheaval  or  a 
alight  downturn  In  the  economy  of  the 
country,  there  are  marches  cm  Washin- 
ton  and  businessmen  descending  on 
Washington  to  ask  for  help  for  their 
particular  businesses,  the  end  result  will 
be  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
simply  have  to  enter  the  field  more  and 
more.  Small  business  will  disappear; 
medium-size  business  will  disappear.  If 
these  things  happen  even  the  corporate 
giants  of  the  Nation  some  day  will  go 
the  way  of  other  giants  in  former  years. 


Z  do  not  like  to  use  the  word,  but  it 
has  been  used  before:  What  is  now 
happening  could  end  in  socialism  in 
the  United  States.  I  posed  this  hypo- 
thetical question  the  other  day  to  a 
group  of  Air  Force  personnel  with 
whom  I  was  discussing  economics: 
What  will  happen  if  Russia  continues 
to  take  our  capitalistic  system,  and  if 
we  continue  to  take  Russia's  socialistic 
system?  Capitalism  is  not  compatible 
with  communism:  socialism  is  not  com- 
patible with  our  concepts  of  free  enter- 
prise. The  question  arises:  Would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
become  a  second-  or  third-rate  power, 
and  Russia  the  top  economic  power, 
without  a  shot  ever  being  fired  or  a  bomb 
ever  being  dropped? 

I  am  more  fearful  of  that  happening 
In  the  United  States  than  Z  am  of  any 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia  or  by 
any  of  her  allies,  or,  yes,  from  the 
philosophy  of  communism  Itself. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  published  in 
the  Wa.Hhlngton  Post  a  statement  which 
I  should  like  to  reod,  because  Z  think  it 
applle.*!  to  the  present  situation.  In  my 
opinion  it  describes  quite  well  the  situa- 
tion we  are  in  as  we  rather  blithely 
continue  to  appropriate  more  money 
than  we  have  and  spend  more  money 
than  we  have,  thus  decreasing  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  without  too  much  concern 
being  expressed  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
America. 

Edith  Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest 
classical  scholars  on  ancient  Oreece, 
speaking  about  the  collapse  of  democ- 
racy in  Oreece.  said: 

Z  think  It  wKi  moatly  bacauae  Oraeoe  no 
longer  cered  to  nght  for  anything.  In  the 
end  the  Greeks  wsnted  security  more  than 
they  wanted  freedom.  They  wanted  not  to 
give  to  the  atata  but  to  raoalve  from  the 
•ute,    They  Just  wanted  to  be  comfortable, 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  that  at  a 
preface  to  this  question;  Where  are  we 
going?  Are  we  going  to  wind  up  a  soft 
people,  without  the  courage  to  say  "No" 
to  Oovemment  handouts?  Are  we  as 
a  people  not  going  to  realiie  that  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  beneficent  without 
being  the  master,  that  government  glvM 
only  what  It  previously  has  taken  away? 

Mr,  President,  Z  do  not  wish  to  be 
critical  without  offering  aome  luggei- 
tlons.  But,  first,  Z  should  like  to  read 
the  article  which  was  publlihed  In  Lift 
magaaine  next  to  the  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther.  The  article  Z  am  about 
to  read  was  written  by  Mr.  CharlM  811|h. 
who.  as  all  of  us  know,  hu  for  ^eara 
been  connected  with  manufacturing. 
His  article  reads  as  follows: 

Abnormally  high  unemployment  during  a 
time  when  overall  buslneu  activity  Is  surg- 
ing to  new  levels  Is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  wage  raus  In  many  Industries  have 
been  outraclng  Improvamenta  in  productive 
elBolency.  Therefore  It  has  been  impossible 
In  recent  years  to  translate  advancing  tech- 
nology Into  lower  prices  and  wider  markets. 

To  try  to  keep  more  people  at  work  pro- 
ducing any  product  than  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  public  demand  for  it,  as  is  im- 
plied in  a  cut  in  the  workweek,  would  be 
self  defeating.  Prices  would  have  to  be 
raised  still  higher  to  pay  these  unneeded 
people  and  the  market  woiUd  shrink  stlU 
further. 


Conceivably  many  of  thoee  laid  c^  diu-lng 
the  recent  recession  may  never  be  caUed 
back  to  their  old  Jobs.  The  realistic  solu- 
tion Is  to  encourage  new  products  and  new 
bxislness  activity,  and  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed shift  from  lines  of  work  In  which 
their  services  are  no  longer  required  to  other, 
and  perhape  better  Jobe  where  they  are 
needed. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  create  Joba  through 
lavish  Government  spending,  or  expand  re- 
lief programs  for  the  unemployed.  These 
may  alleviate  temporary  hardship,  but  they 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  Instead  they 
serve  to  discourage  the  unemployed  from  ac- 
cepting Jobs  at  what  tha  free  market  is 
able  to  offer. 

If  organised  labor  would  help  lower  aome 
of  the  preeant  obstaolee  to  bualnaas  expan- 
sion, such  as  exceaalva  tax  ratea  and  wages 
higher  than  tha  free  market  Is  able  to  pay. 
there  would  be  a  rapid  Increaaa  of  Job  oppor- 
tunltlea. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Sllgh,  who.  as  Z  have  said,  represcnu 
a  conservative  point  of  view.  His  point 
of  view  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  who 
reflects  what  is  termed  a  liberal  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  President,  in  summing  up  this 
matter  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  there 
are  some  things  we  can  do  that  will  re- 
lease the  economic  giant  that  is  now 
bound  by  the  fetters  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  My  suggestions  are  as 
follows: 

First.  Balance  the  budget,  and  make 
that  imperative  year  after  year  after 
year.  I  think  the  President  is  eminently 
correct  in  calling  for  holding  the  line  on 
his  $77  biUion  budget.  By  the  way.  that 
budget  is.  to  my  mind.  $1  billion  or  so 
too  high.  There  is  no  need  for  thii 
country  to  be  spent  into  bankruptcy 
during  peacetimes  and  times  of  plenty 
by  a  Congress  which  will  not  recognise 
the  economic  facts  of  life. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  My  attention 
has  been  called  today  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  budget  is  tied 
up  in  defense  expenditures  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  budget  la  tied  up  in 
uncuttable  items,  luoh  aa  interest.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  items  such  as 
Federal-aid  proJeoU.  The  SenaU  haa 
recently  voted  a  large  inertaae  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airporta.  Bills  for  Federal- 
aid  projects  are  introduced  on  this  floor 
almost  every  week,  and  they  call  for 
the  expenditure  of  bllllona  of  dollara. 
In  fact,  if  my  memory  itrvM  mt  oor- 
recUy.  the  total  amount  of  apending 
oalled  for  by  such  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  to  far  thli  aeaalon  it  nearly 
laoo  billion,  Z  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  live  without  auch  things.  Z 
do  not  think  we  should  be  seeking  new 
ways  to  spend  the  people's  money.  In- 
stead, we  should  say.  "Let  us  have  no 
new  Federal-aid  projects;  and  let  us 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  ones  we 
already  have  and  which  are  operating 
outside  the  definite  powers  granted  to 
this  body  by  the  Constitution." 

Second.  Z  would  urge  upon  organized 
labor  and  management  the  need  now  for 
restraint  in  the  wage  and  price  fields. 
Z  have  already  alluded  to  unearned  wage 
increases  and  unearned  price  increases. 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  cmitinue  to 
have  spiraling  wages  which  are  not 
earned  and  spiraling  prices  which  are 
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not  Justified  without  doing  Irretrievable 
harm  to  the  entire  economy.  Much  of 
the  trouble  we  are  in  today  is  the  result 
of  constant  wage  and  price  increases 
which  are  not  earned. 

Lest  anyone  mistake  my  philosophy, 
let  me  say  that  I  care  not  how  much  a 
man  earns;  tf  he  earns  $100  an  hour, 
he  should  be  paid  $100  an  hour.  But  to 
pay  $10  an  hour  to  a  man  who  does  only 
$6  worth  of  work  an  hoiu-  means  the 
eventual  suicide  of  the  entire  capitalistic 
system. 

Third.  I  favor  changing — and  chang- 
ing quickly — our  farm  policy,  and  stop- 
ping the  pasmient  of  billions  of  dollars 
a  year  to  support  agriculture.  I  would 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  crops  we  now 
support.  I  like  peanuts,  for  instance; 
but  I  fail  to  imderstand  why  we  should 
support  peanuts.  As  for  tobacco,  al- 
though I  do  not  happen  to  smoke,  yet  I 
have  nothing  against  tobacco.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  support 
tobacco.  I  would  change  the  existing 
formula  to  a  realistic  one;  and  I  would 
say  to  the  farmer,  "We  are  not  going  to 
put  you  out  of  business,  and  we  will  re- 
turn to  you  the  losses  you  sustain  from 
acts  of  God,  such  as  hailstorms,  torna- 
does, and  so  forth.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  guarantee  you  a  profit." 

Fourth.  I  would  take  steps  by  law  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  I 
am  not  sure  about  all  the  ways  that 
should  be  done.  I  think  one  of  them 
would  be  to  amend  the  1946  act,  to  re- 
quire the  Congress  in  peacetime  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  to  attack  the 
deficit,  and  to  keep  the  value  of  the 
dollar  from  declining  in  the  way  it  has 
declined. 

Fifth.  I  would  get  the  Government  out 
of  every  business  it  is  in  when  it  is  in 
competition  with  the  free-enterprise 
system. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  sum 
of  my  conservative  attitude  toward  our 
economy  is  as  follows:  Let  our  economy 
operate.  In  the  fields  in  which  control 
Is  needed,  we  have  the  laws  to  provide 
control.  But  let  us  not  hamper  small 
business,  medium-size  business,  or  big 
business,  where  hampering:  is  not  re- 
quired. Let  us  let  the  industrial  giants 
we  have  created  in  this  country  continue 
to  grow  without  any  governmental  inter- 
ference other  than  that  which  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  If  that  is  done,  I  feel 
certain  that  unemployment  can  be  kept 
at  a  constant  low  in  this  country;  and  I 
believe  that  the  economy  will  grow,  and 
will  provide  new  Jobs,  and  oiu:  great 
technological  ability  will  be  allowed  to 
develop  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
it  has  in  the  past;  and  the  end  result 
will  be  a  greater  America  and  a  better 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcoro  at 
this  point,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, an  editorial  entitled  "A  10-Cent 
Dollar?"  which  was  published  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  of  February  4,  1959.  I 
wish  to  have  the  editorial  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  my  colleagues 
may  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  editorial, 
in  attempting  to  reach  some  conclusions 
as  to  the  validity  or  nonvalidity  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  10-Ceht  Dollak? 

If  you  think  taxes  and  Inflation  are  no 
concern  of  yours,  consider  thU  quotation 
from  the  January  Reader's  Digest:  "The  per- 
son who  earned  $5,000  In  1046  would  have  to 
earn  $7,343  today — nearly  60  ptrcent  more— 
simply  to  be  as  well  off  as  he  was  before." 

Has  your  income  gone  up  50  percent  since 
1046?  It  it  hasn't,  you  are  paying  the  price 
of  high  taxes  and  continued  Inflation. 

It  isnt  only  the  retired  man,  the  annuity 
owner,  or  the  widow  on  a  flxed  income  who 
suffers  from  Inflation.  Every  worker  whose 
pay  hasn't  gone  up  50  percent  since  1946  is 
worse  off  today  than  be  was  then.  And,  ac- 
cording to  Roswell  Mnglll  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest article,  "If  fumbling  governmental  fiscal 
policy  should  encourage  the  deterioration  to 
continue,  in  25  or  30  years  our  present  48- 
cent  dollar  nright  be  worth  only  a  dime." 

The  most  pressing  current  assault  on  the 
Integrity  of  the  dollar  is  being  made  in  Con- 
gress. President  Elsenhower's  huge  $T7  bil- 
lion budget  is  considered  inadequate  by 
many  Democrats,  and  already  efforts  are 
under  way  to  boost  the  totals  for  foreign  aid, 
school  funds,  and  farm  programs.  If  the 
line  is  not  held,  there  will  certainly  be  an 
unbalanced  budget  next  year,  adding  to  the 
$12  billion  deflclt  expected  this  year.  And 
the  result  will  be  more  fuel  for  the  inflation- 
ary flres. 

Mr.  Maglll  estimates  that  every  $1  billion 
reduction  in  the  President's  bud^t  could 
represent  a  tax  saving  of  $20  for  the  average 
family.  A  cut  of  $7  billion — which  would 
still  leave  the  huge  total  of  $70  blUion — could 
mean  a  tax  reduction  of  $140  next  year  for 
the  average  family. 

If  each  family  in  this  country  had  $140 
more  money  to  spend  next  year,  the  resulting 
boost  to  business  would  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  Government's  take  In  taxes.  Even 
more  Important,  however,  such  a  reduction  in 
taxes  would  strengthen  the  dollar  and  stop 
the  melting  away  of  the  value  of  Government 
bonds,  insurance  policies,  pensions,  and  sav- 
ings accounts. 

Some  of  the  big  spenders  in  Washington 
say  that  it  Is  impossible  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing. They  say  we  live  in  a  cold  war  era,  and 
that  our  defenses  must  be  maintained.  This 
Is  true,  of  course.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  defense  spending  has  not  been  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  other  parts  of  the 
budget.  In  the  last  5  years  nondefense 
spending  has  risen  by  $12.5  biUion,  Jumping 
from  $20  billion  to  more  than  $32  billion. 
The  combined  Federal  farm  programs  alone 
have  risen  from  $3.7  billion  to  $6.5  billion  in 
this  period.  Even  if  the  $46  billion  going  to 
defense  could  not  be  cut — and  we  are  sure  it 
could  be  trimmed  without  serious  damage — ■ 
there  Is  plenty  of  fat  that  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  nondefense  budget. 

The  dollar  doesn't  have  to  sink  to  10  cents 
in  value.  But  it  will.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  don't  demand  an  end  to  the  fan- 
tastically big  spending  programs  that  Con- 
gress passes  almost  automatically  year  after 
year.  This  is  the  year  to  hold  the  line.  Busi- 
ness is  good,  and  Government  income  will  be 
up.  A  budgetary  surplus  is  possible  if  ex- 
penses are  cut,  and  tax  reductions  would  al- 
most automatically  result  from  a  surplus  in 
the  budget.  Congress  will  take  the  needed 
action,  if  it  is  convinced  that  the  voters  mean 
business. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  FOR  JUVENILE 
COURT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1456)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment   of  two   additional  Judges 


for  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
j>o6e  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  1,  1938,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  Judges  for  the  Juvenile  court 
of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Juvenile  court  has  one  Judge, 
and  this  bill  provides  that  the  court  shall 
consist  of  three  Judges,  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  Judge 
appointed  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  10  years,  or  until  his  successor  i& 
appointed  and  qualified.  The  quallfica> 
tions  for  appointment,  as  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  he  shall  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  period  of  5  years  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Second.  During  a  period  of  10  years 
Immediately  preceding  appointment  he 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  of  the  metropolitan  area 
of  the  District  for  at  least  5  years,  of 
which  not  less  than  3  years  shall  Immedi- 
ately precede  appointment.  "Metropoli- 
tan area"  means  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  in  Maryland,  and  Ar- 
lington and  Fairfax  Counties  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church 
in  Virginia. 

Third.  He  shall  have  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  social  problems  and  procedures 
and  an  understanding  of  child  psy- 
chology. 

The  present  Judge  of  the  court  shall 
contmue  in  oflice  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  occupying  one  of  the  three  positions 
of  Judge  provided  by  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  judges  to  be  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  court,  whose  salary  shall  be 
equal  to  the  salary  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  municipal  court — $18,000  per  an- 
num— the  salary  of  the  associate  Judges 
shall  be  equal  to  the  salary  of  an  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  municipal  court — 
$17,500  per  annimi. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  absence,  disability. 
or  death  of  any  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
court,  the  chief  Judge  or  acting  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  designate  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  municipal  court  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  such  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  court  until  such  disability  shall 
be  removed  or  the  vacancy  filled.  Like- 
wise, during  the  temporary  absence  or 
discUdility  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Juve- 
nile court,  an  associate  Judge  of  such 
court  shall  be  designated  to  serve  as  chief 
Judge  of  such  court  by  the  chief  Judge,  or 
acting  chief  Judge,  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction  In- 
cludes all  children  imder  the  age  of  18 
years  who  are  charged  with  violations  of 
law.  who  are  beyond  parental  control, 
who  are  truant  from  home  or  school, 
who  are  engaged  in  conduct  endangering 
their  own  health,  morals,  or  safety,  or 
the  health,  morals,  or  safety  of  others, 
or  who  are  without  adequate  parental 
care.  The  court  also  has  original  and 
excliisive  Jurisdiction  in  cases  Involving 
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the  paternity  of  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  adults  charged  with  violation 
of  the  child  labor  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws,  and  with  contributing  to  the 
delinquency  of  minors.  It  also  has  con- 
current Jurisdiction  with  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  criminal  cases  involving  nonsupport 
of  wife  or  children.  A  great  many  of  the 
cases  are  of  the  felony  type,  involving  of- 
fenses which,  if  committed  by  an  adult, 
would  be  within  the  exclukive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  US.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Cases  of  this  kind 
before  the  Juvenile  court  are  now  run- 
ning about  2,000  a  year. 

S.  1456  is  a  clean  bill,  introduced  and 
reported  by  direction  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
compromise  between  S.  465.  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark]  and  S.  522,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  FrearI. 
The  differences  in  these  two  bills  have 
to  do.  for  the  most  part,  with  the  quali- 
fications of  the  persons  eUgible  for  ap- 
pointment. In  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  S.  465  and  S. 
622,  the  full  committee  deliberated  at 
length  as  to  the  period  of  time  the  ap- 
pointee shall  be  a  member  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
the  personal  qualifications;  the  residence 
requirements;  and  the  question  of  des- 
ignation of  a  substitute  judge.  The  ul- 
timate result  was  the  reporting  of  S. 
1456,  containing  the  provisions  agreed 
upon  by  the  full  committee. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  this 
proposed  legislation  would  be  approxi- 
mately $91,367. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  on  page  4  of  the  report,  relating  to 
the  annual  cost,  prmted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  approximately  $91,367,  made 
up  as  follows: 


RecorrlnK  expenjies 

2d  iudre 

3d  Judpe 

Personnrl  xwTloe: 

1  Ju<lfre        ....... 

$18,000 
4.  980 
4,  WO 

4.400 
4.040 
7.  ."ilO 
3.755 

$17,»» 

1  (JS-7  courtroom  dork  

1  OS-7  .<ie«Tetary  to  jii<Ue 

I  as-«     AdniinistraUve     aid 
(!*cr*lary)   

4.9N0 
4,  WW 

0 

1  fiS-.S  stimmons  clprk 

2  Oii-i  hallCs.  nt  M,758 

1  OS-1  docket  clwk. 

4.040 
3.755 
3.755 

Total,  personal  services 

Other  contrnctual  services... 

47. 7M 
173 

30,010 
103 

Uranto,  subsidies,  and  conU-lbu- 
tions . ... 

1,398 

TotJl,  recurring  expenses — 

50,S56 

40,511 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  only  a  very  brief  statement. 
At  the  outset  I  pay  tribute  to,  even 
though  I  may  disagree  with,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  because  I  think  they  have 
been  very  energetic  in  attempting  to 
accomplish  an  objective  the  benefit  of 
which  perhaps  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  enjoyed  some  time  ago, 
namely  an  additional  judge. 

I  desire  to  speak  briefly  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  S.   1456,  which  relates  to  the 


appointment  of  two  additional  Judges  to 
the  bench  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  which  sets 
forth  certain  qualifications  for  these  ap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  ap- 
FKJintment  of  one  additional  judge  for 
this  couit.  In  fact,  during  the  present 
session,  I  introduced  S.  522,  which,  in 
addition  to  providing  another  judge,  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  criterion  which  I 
firmly  believed  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  this  court  with  a  duly  competent 
juvenile  court  judge,  one  well  versed  in 
child  psychology  and  sociology. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  consider 
and  enact  into  law  S.  1456,  which  would 
amend  the  present  District  Code  and 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  two  ad- 
ditional judges  for  the  Juvenile  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  again 
place  the  Senate  in  a  position  of  having 
to  give  "advice  and  consent"  to  these 
two  appointees,  and  subsequently  an 
added  burden  would  be  placed  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  the  District. 

If  the  financial  situation  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  as  poor  as  portrayed  by  the 
District  Commissioners,  I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  we  should  add  only  one 
judge  at  this  time;  and  if  the  two  judges 
cannot  accomplish  the  work  of  the  court, 
we  could  at^ny  later  date  provide  for 
an  additional  Judge. 

In  considering  this  bill  and  in  view  of 
the  present  situation  confronting  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  trust  we,  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  give  recognition  to  the  real  con- 
cern of  the  community,  and  not  enact 
legislation  merely  for  the  sake  of  provid- 
ing two  additional  judges  to  this  court. 
Such  action,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
would  again  be  adding  insult  to  injury 
to  a  community  already  suffering  from 
the  ineptitude  of  one  presently  seiring 
in  that  capacity. 

As  many  Senators  may  recall,  my  op- 
position in  the  past  with  regard  to  the 
District  Juvenile  court  was  principally 
directed  to  the  Judgeship  qualifications, 
and  perhaps  even  more  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  incumbent  judge,  not  be- 
cause of  any  personal  feeling  against 
Judge  Ketcham.  but  because  I  sincerely 
believed  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  judicial  temperament  or  the 
personal  attributes  necessary  properly  to 
administer  justice  in  the  marital  and 
social  problems  so  prevalent  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

It  is  well  known  that  unless  the  Judges 
of  our  juvenile  courts  are  well  rounded 
in  experience  and  temperament  and 
equipped  with  a  practical  and  working 
knowledge  of  psychiatry — mental  disor- 
ders— psychology — actions  of  the  mind — 
and  other  social  sciences,  they  cannot 
properly  cope  with  the  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  these  situations. 

Anything  I  may  say  in  further  pre- 
senting my  views  toward  S.  1456  will 
have  no  bearing  or  relation  to  the  in- 
cumbent judge.  However.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  place  into  the  Record  certain 
Information  concerning  his  stewardship 
as  Judge  of  this  District  Juvenile  court, 
whereby  it  can  be  shown  an  appointee 
for  such  a  position  must  have  the  neces- 


sary qualifications   to   be  a  successful 

Judge. 

Therefore,  I  do  at  this  time  question 
the  wisdom  of  appointing  two  additional 
Judges  to  the  bench  of  this  court  under 
present  requirements  of  law  as  they 
relate  to  qualifications  and  experience. 

I  have  never  denied  the  need  for  an 
additional  Judge,  nor  do  I  at  this  time 
oppose  the  appointment  of  one  addi- 
tional judge  who  would  more  adequately 
meet  the  necessary  requirements  for  a 
Juvenile  court  Judgeship  as  stated  on 
page  83  of  the  "Standards  for  Special- 
ized Courts,"  dealing  with  children, 
issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Although  I  have  previously  placed 
these  stated  qualifications  in  the  Record, 
I  again  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  qualifi- 
cations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Judc* 

Selection  of  a  competent  judge  who  can 
give  leadership  to  the  court  Epecializlng  in 
children's  cases  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  wide  discretion 
conferred  on  him  by  law. 

In  selecting  the  Judge  of  the  specialized 
court,  certain  personal  attributes  must  be 
considered  as  weU  as  training  and  experience. 
In  order  to  be  fully  qualified  for  this  work 
the  judge  should  have  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  State  where  he  is  to  serve  and  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Also,  he  should  be:  (1)  Deeply  concerned 
about  the  rights  of  people;  (2)  keenly  Inter- 
ested In  the  problems  of  children  and  fami- 
lies; (3)  sufficiently  aware  of  the  findings  and 
processes  of  modern  psychology,  jjsychlatry, 
and  social  work,  that  he  can  give  due  weight 
to  the  findings  of  these  sciences  and  profes- 
sions; (4)  able  to  evaluate  evidence  and  situ- 
ations objectively,  uninfluenced  by  his  own 
personal  concepts  of  child  care;  (5)  eager  to 
learn;  (6)  a  good  administrator,  able  to  dele- 
gate administrative  responsibility;  (7)  able 
to  conduct  hearings  in  a  kindly  nuinner  and 
to  talk  to  children  and  adults  sympatheti- 
cally cmd  on  their  level  of  understanding 
without  loss  of  the  essential  dignity  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1957,  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  85th  Congress,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  when  re- 
porting HM.  7785,  a  bill  which,  if  en- 
acted would  have  provided  an  additoinal 
judge  to  this  court,  on  page  3  of  its  re- 
port No.  1074,  recognized  the  fact  that 
a  judge  to  be  appointed  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  should  possess  the 
maximum  degree  of  qualifications  when 
it  said: 

The  Committee  In  favorably  reporting  this 
bill  feels  strongly  that  the  appointing  authcw- 
Ity,  In  selecting  a  JuvenUe  court  Judge  should 
be  governed  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
qualification  standards  set  forth  in  the  bUl. 
to  the  end  that  the  nominee  shall  fully  meet 
all  of  the  requirements. 

The  conunittee  makes  this  statement  be- 
cause of  Its  deep  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children  coming  within  the  Jurlsdlo- 
tion  of  this  court,  and  feels  that  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  social  problems,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  tinderstanding  of  child 
and  adolescent  psychology  are  most  Impor- 
tant attributes  in  this  position. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  po- 
sition of  junvenile  court  Judge  is  one  oi 
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the  moat  Important  In  any  cmnmxmlty, 
and  certainly  that  is  true  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  selection  of  any  per- 
son under  the  criteria  set  forth  in  S.  1456 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

On  at  least  three  occasions  I  attempt- 
ed to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  seriousness  of  the  problem  which 
presently  confronts  the  Juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columia. 

Any  person  appointed  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  court  should  possess  the  high- 
est degree  of  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence in  the  work  which  would  neces- 
sarily devolve  upon  him. 

No  court,  especially  one  which  deals 
with  the  Juvenile  population  should  be  a 
place  for  "on  the  Job  training." 

It  was  and  still  is  my  opinion  that  the 
selection  of  any  person  as  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  court  with  a  lesser  degree  of 
qualifications  and  experience  than  set 
forth  in  my  bill,  S.  522,  would  inevitably 
result  In  the  slowing  down  of  court  pro- 
cedures and,  also,  the  eflfective  of>eration 
of  the  court  for  at  least  a  year^— and  per- 
haps much  longer. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Is 
what  we  have  experienced  during  the 
past  2  years.  Today  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  bail  out  this  court  through 
the  appointment  of  two  additional 
judges. 

Perhaps  I  would  be  more  inclined  to 
83rmpathiz»  with  the  position  in  which 
the  present  judge  now  finds  himself,  had 
he,  upon  taking  over  his  position  as 
Judge  of  this  court,  spent  long  hours  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  the  case 
workload,  rather  than  curtailing  his 
time  on  the  bench,  together  with  greatly 
decreasing  the  nimiber  of  cases  he 
scheduled  each  day  and,  thereby,  creat- 
ing a  backlog  which  is  said  to  exist. 

Prior  to  4  weeks  ago,  we  were  told  by 
the  press  and  other  means  of  communi- 
cation that  the  incumbent  judge  was 
physically  unable  to  cope  with  the  num- 
ber of  cases  scheduled  before  the  court 
and  that  a  very  definite  backlog  was  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day.  Almost  Im- 
mediately after  the  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Cwnmittee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  recommendations  were  received 
for  the  appointment  of  two  additional 
Judges,  as  provided  in  S.  1456,  we  were 
amazed  to  learn  that  the  incumbent 
Judge,  for  some  reason,  rescheduled  his 
court  agenda  and.  with  great  pride,  re- 
ported having  reduced  his  accumulated 
backlog  by  more  than  50  percent.  Tak- 
ing this  report  on  its  face  value,  Mr. 
President,  I  see  no  need  of  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  two  additional 
Judges  when  the  incumbent  judge  has 
clearly  shown  that  he  can  cope  with  the 
situation  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  written  by  Martha 
Strayer  entitled  "Support  Cases  Are 
Caught  Up."  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  February  12.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SvppoKT  Casks  Aks  Caught  U» 
(By  Martha  Strayer) 
District  Juvenile  court  has  caught  up  with 
lt»  backlog  oX  support  cases  against  desert- 


ing fathers  and  has  greatly  reduced  the 
waiting  period  for  hearing  juvenile  cases. 
which  also  were  seriously   backlogged. 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Una  Rita 
Morris  said  that  218  nonsupport  cases  have 
been  brought  before  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
Orman  W.  Ketcham  or  his  subsltute.  Muni- 
cipal Court  Judge  Austin  L.  Flckllng.  since 
December  4,  when  Judge  Ketcham  agreed  to 
hear  five  nonsupport  cases  a  week.  For  a 
months  before  that  he  banned  them  from 
his  court  to  shorten  its  workload. 

RmtiBxrriON 

He  did  this  as  part  of  a  general  plan  for 
workload  reduction,  when  Congress  failed 
to  pass  a  second  judge  bill. 

Mrs.  Morris  said  Judge  Ketcham  agreed 
to  step  up  the  number  of  nonsupport  hear- 
ings and  devote  Thursdays  to  nonsupport 
and  Illegitimacy  cases. 

The  load  of  new  juvenile  complaints  com- 
ing before  the  coxu-t  has  been  reduced 
through  informal  hearings  by  Court  Social 
Work  Director  John  Larkln,  who  disposes 
of  minor  charges  with  court  hearings. 

Children  in  these  cases  agree  to  report 
informally  to  court  probation  ofQcers. 

THE  BRXAJCOOWN 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Albert  S, 
Povlch  broke  down  the  record  on  the  218 
cases  heard  since  December  4 : 

Porty-four  fathers  have  been  ordered  to 
pay  a  total  of  $440  a  week  for  support  of 
their  children,  In  weekly  amounts  ranging 
from  $10  to  $30. 

Eight  fathers  who  pleaded  guilty  have 
been  sent  to  jail  for  6,  9,  or  12  months. 

Nine  have  balled  themselves  out  by  pay- 
ing $500  fines  to  be  turned  over  to  their 
wives. 

A  large  proportion  of  fathers  In  back- 
logged  cases  failed  to  show  up  and  when 
the  families  were  on  relief,  the  Welfare  De- 
partment has  tried  to  find  the  fathers  while 
cases  were  continued. 

Twenty-eight  cases  have  been  nolle 
prossed  (which  means  they  can  be  revived), 
and  nine  dismissed. 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  the  cost 
of  the  two  additional  judges  and  court 
personnel  will  bear  heavily  upon  the  Dis- 
trict, and  unless  the  two  Judges  pro- 
vided for  under  this  bill  show  greater 
eflBcIency  In  collecting  money  under  sup- 
port orders,  this  additional  cost  will  re- 
flect itself  in  added  financial  burdens  on 
the  Welfare  Department  of  the  District 
and  ultimately  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
IMstrict  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  residency  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  Congress  in 
1949  appears  no  longer  to  be  considered 
a  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  Juvenile 
court  Judge  for  the  District. 

I  firmly  believe  that  residence  in  the 
District  at  the  time  of  appointment  still 
is  a  statutory  requirement,  and  a  de- 
sirable qualification. 

In  considering  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary, 
would  have  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
have  certain  individuals  and  represent- 
atives of  various  groups  present  their 
views  about  the  operation  of  the  court 
Itself  imder  the  incimibent  Judge. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  thank  those 
who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
District  Juvenile  Court,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  brought  their  Individual  prob- 
lems to  me,  feeling  they  were  not  re- 
ceiving the  proper  Judicial  consideration 


to  which  they  were  entitled  under  Juve- 
nile court  procedure. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  desire  to  delay 
further  action  on  this  matter.  How- 
ever, the  people  being  served  in  the  com- 
munity by  this  court  are  assured  of  my 
continued  interest  and  that  I  will  at- 
tempt in  every  manner  possible  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  the  court. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  today  act  on  S.  1456.  a  bill  to 
provide  two  additional  Judges  for  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  would  then  increase  the  number 
of  Juvenile  court  judges  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  a  total  of  three. 

A  bill  providing  one  additional  Judge 
for  this  court  passed  both  Houses  during 
the  85th  Congress,  but  was  not  enacted 
into  law  because  of  a  deadlock  of  the 
conferees  in  the  latter  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. Since  that  time  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  problems  of  the  juvenile 
court  has  been  obtained,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  need  for  two  additional 
judges  for  this  co\irt. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  reaching  any 
agreement  on  this  subject  has  been  the 
diverse  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  concerning  the  qualifications 
of  the  judges  for  this  court.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today  is  clearly  a  com- 
promise. My  own  personal  views  may  be 
somewhat  sacrificed,  but  I  am  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain 
a  desirable  end.  This  is  a  good  bill. 
There  is  an  imperative  need  for  it.  Some 
youngsters  today  are  in  trouble.  They 
need  leadership,  guidance,  and  under- 
standing. A  Juvenile  court  Judge  is  the 
first  person  who  can  undertake  necessary 
action  in  order  to  rehabilitate  wayward 
yoimg  people. 

There  Is  a  glaring  need  for  additional 
Judges  on  this  bench,  as  the  hearings 
clearly  point  out.  In  order  to  facilitate 
provision  for  this  need,  and  because  I 
feel  that  wajrward  young  people  today 
will  benefit  greatly  by  passage  of  this 
bill,  I  am  strongly  supporting  the  bill  and 
urge  every  other  Senator  to  support  It. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  more  of  the 
valuable  time  of  this  body  to  praise  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkx],  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
worked  hard  and  diligently  to  bring 
forth  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  persons  and,  at  the  same  time, 
would  be  a  good  bill  in  principle.  I  sin- 
cerely congratulate  him  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  once 
again  recognizing  the  problem  in  the 
juvenile  court  and  meeting  it  with  the 
proper  remedy. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  this  very  important 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  for  what  I  hope 
will  be  its  passage.  As  Senators  are  very 
well  aware,  a  juvenile  court  bill  was 
passed  last  year.  A  bUl  was  likewise 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  went  to  conference,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  died  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  clearly  dem- 
onstrated need  for  additional  Juvenile 
court  Judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee,  a  new  Member  In 
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this  body,  for  his  diligence  and  his  devo- 
tion to  duty,  in  having  hearings  on  this 
very  important  measure  set  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, a  short  time  after  the  Senate  con- 
vened. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  composite 
view  of  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  as  to  the  type  of 
legislation  which  should  be  enacted. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  very  de- 
lightful and  close  friend  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  for  his  most  fair 
attitude  throughout  the  entire  consider- 
ation of  this  problem.  I  realize  some  of 
the  questions  the  Senator  has  had  in 
mind  relating  to  the  appointment  of  the 
juvenile  court  judges,  and  certainly  in 
fairness  it  should  be  said  that  at  no  time 
has  the  Senator  from  Delaware  at- 
tempted in  any  way  to  slow  up  the  proc- 
esses by  which  the  bill  could  be  brought 
to  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  that. 

I  also  m'Ish  to  add  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  who  has  just  entered  the 
Chamber.  He  guided  the  bill  almost  to 
full  statutory  status  a  year  ago.  and 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  im- 
portant work  handled  by  juvenile  court 
Judges.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
was  very  helpful.  He  knew,  from  his 
past  experience  as  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  need  of  vigorously  and  ade- 
quately meeting  this  problem. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  high  praise  to  my 
close  friend  and  distinguished  cdlleague. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
BeallI,  for  his  efforts  this  year  and  in 
the  85th  Congress,  in  helping  to  guide  a 
Juvenile  court  bill  through  the  legislative 
processes. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  Is  now 
about  ready  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  FREAR.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada,  chairman  of  our  committee,  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  cooperation  extended  on  the  part 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
only  a  reflection  of  the  great  interest  and 
ability  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  was  certainly  a  happy 
privilege  for  me  to  work  with  them. 
Even  though  I  was  not  in  complete 
agreement  as  to  the  substance  of  the  bill, 
there  was  certainly  nothing  lacking  in 
the  way  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Nevada  for  his 
kind  words.  My  participation  in  the  bill 
this  year  has  been  largely  nominaL 
Not  only  my  good  friend  from  Nevada, 
who  has  taken  such  a  keen  interest  in 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colmnbia.  but  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bball],  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill,  and  the  stal- 
wart new  member  of  the  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Judi- 
ciary [Mr.  Hartkx],  are  worthy  of 
praise  for  the  efforts  they  have  put  forth. 


It  Is  a  happy  thing  for  me,  as  a 
former  mayor  who  has  had  some  famil- 
iarity with  the  work  of  Juvenile  courts 
in  one  of  our  great  cities,  to  see  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  emerging  trom.  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  terms  of  dealing  with  its 
Juvenile  problems,  and  joining  the  ranks 
of  other  enlightened  cities  by  giving  ade- 
quate Judicial  attention  to  problems 
which  are  so  critical  in  American  urban 
Ufe. 

We  all  know  the'  menace  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  We  all  know  the  need  for 
repairing  broken  homes,  and  for  steer- 
ing children  along  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness when  they  get  into  trouble. 

This  cannot  be  done  without  an  ade- 
quate number  of  judges  to  handle  the 
caseload.  I  pay  tribute  to  Judge 
Ketcham.  with  respect  to  whose  ap- 
pointment I  was  not  very  enthusiastic 
a  year  or  two  ago.  But  he  took  off  his 
coat  and  went  to  work,  and  has  devoted  a 
year  or  two  of  dedicated  service  to  this 
cause.  But  he  needed  help.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  he  is  about  to  get  it. 

I  hope  that  the  skillful  diplomacy  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  which 
has  been  exercised  in  so  many  ways 
since  he  undertook  the  arduous,  and  in 
many  wajrs  thankless,  task  of  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, will  be  most  effective  when  the 
bill  reaches  the  other  body.  I  have  real 
hope  that  under  his  skillful  guidance, 
and  with  the  cooi>eration  of  members  of 
the  House  committee,  the  bill  will  be- 
come law  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, so  that  no  longer  will  justice  be 
delayed,  which  is,  in  fact,  Justice  de- 
nied to  the  young  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  a|  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatilxs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  June  1.  1938, 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  11-920).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"appointment,      QUAUnCATIONS,      OATH,      AND 
SALAKT    OF    JXTSCX 

"Ssc  19.  (a)  The  juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  consist  of  three 
judges  learned  in  the  law  and  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  judge  ap- 
pointed after  the  date  of  the  enactment  ot 
this  subsection  shall  serve  f  ot  a  term  of  ten 
years  or  until  his  successor  Is  appointed 
and  qusdifled. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as 
Judge  of  the  juvenile  court  a  person  must 
(1)  have  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  tor  a  period  ot  five 
years  preceding  his  appointment.  (2)  during 
a  period  of  ten  years  Immediately  {M-eceding 
his  appointment,  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  of  the  metro- 
politan area  of  the  District  for  at  least  five 
years,  of  which  not  less  than  three  years 
shall  immediately  precede  his  appolninent. 
and  (3)  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  social 
problems  and  procedures  and  an  under- 
standing of  child  psychology.    For  the  pur- 


pose of  this  subsection  the  term  •metro- 
politan area  of  the  mstrlct'  means  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Oeorges  Counties  In 
Maryland  and  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Coun- 
ties and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls 
Church  In  Virginia.  Each  judge  shall,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
take  the  oath  prescribed  for  Judges  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  judges  to  be  the '  chief  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court.  The  chief  judge  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
court.  During  the  temporary  absence  or 
disability  of  the  chief  judge  the  associate 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  designated  by 
the  chief  julge  or  acting  chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  court.  The  salary  of 
the  chief  judge  shall  be  equal  to  the  salary 
of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Coltunbla  and  the  salary 
of  each  associate  judge  shall  be  equal  to  the 
salary  of  an  associate  judge  of  the  munici- 
pal cotirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sxc.  2.  The  Judge  of  the  juvenile  court  >t 
the  District  of  Columbia  who.  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  Is  occupying 
the  position  of  Judge  created  by  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
approved  June  1,  1938,  shaU  continue  in 
office  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  occupying 
one  of  the  three  positions  of  judge  provided 
for  by  section  19  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  vuatil  the 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed  shall  ex- 
pire and  his  successor  Is  duly  appointed  and 
qualified.  Such  Judge  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  19  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  amended  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.(a)  Section  20  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "death  of  the"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "death  of  any". 

(b)  Sections  3  and  27  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "judge"  wher- 
ever it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "judges". 

(c)  Sections  22  and  24  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "chief"  Im- 
mediately before  the  word  "judge"  wherever 
the  same  appears  therein. 

(d)  Sections  5,  13,  26,  and  36  of  such 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
judge"  wherever  it  appears  In  such  sections 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  Judge". 

(e)  Section  23  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
"the  judge"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
Judge";  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "the  judge 
as  he  nmy  direct  and  keep  full  records  of 
its  work",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
court  as  It  may  direct  and  such  department 
shaU  keep  full  records  of  its  work". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  28  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  judge 
may  also  provide  by  rule  or",  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "The  court  may  also  provide 
by  rule  or  a  judge  may  provide  by". 

(g)  Section  42  of  such  Act  is  anoended  by 
stariklng  out  "judge  and  other". 

Sec.  4.  Section  21  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "judge"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  therecrf  the  word  "court". 

Sec.  5.  The  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tl>e  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  45.  The  chief  Judge  or  the  acting 
chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  coiu't  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Off  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  detailed  quarterly  report  of  the  work 
ai  the  oourt,  such  report  to  be  made  with- 
in thirty  days  ot  the  end  of  the  q\iarter,  and 
to  Include  the  number  of  juvenile  and  adult 
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cases  heard,  the  number  of  Juvenile  and 
adult  cases  calendered,  the  niunber  of  Juve- 
nile and  adult  complaints  filed,  the  number 
of  Juvenile  cases  closed  without  court  hear- 
ing, moneys  collected  for  fines  and  support 
of  legitimate  and  Illegitimate  famly  mem- 
bers, and  such  other  Information  as  may 
refiect  the  court's  operation  and  volume  of 
work.  A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  kept 
In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  be 
subject  to  public  inspection  during  the  reg- 
ular hours  that  the  court  shall  be  open  for 
business." 

Sac.  0.  Wherever  In  any  laws  of  the  United 
States  reference  Is  made  to  the  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia such  reference  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  an;  Judge  of  such  court. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  in  PAN  AMERICAN 
GAMES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  140,  House  bill  2575,  and  that  it 
be  made  the  pending:  business. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LxGisLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2575)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
the  in  Pan  American  games  to  be  held 
In  Chicago,  111. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  making  this  bill  the  pending 
biisiness  is  to  have  a  bill  pending  before 
the  Senate.  No  action  will  be  taken  upon 
it  today. 

NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
"^    FORESTS— A  MONUMENT  TO  SEC- 
RETARY BENSON 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Just 
prior  to  adjournment  of  Congress  for  the 
Easter  recess.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taf  t  Benson  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  which  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  recorded  in  history  as  one 
of  the  great  conservation  documents  of 
all  time.  In  preparing  a  "Program  for 
the  National  Forests,"  Secretary  Ben- 
son and  his  Forest  Service  technicians 
have  developed  a  scientific  plan  for  mul- 
tiple use  of  our  vital  national  forests 
thro\igh  the  year  2000.  Such  vision  and 
extensive  planning  Is  well-nigh  unher- 
alded. 

The  proposed  program  Is  not  only  of 
Immediate  Importance  to  the  many 
States  where  there  are  national  forests, 
but  is  of  utmost  consequence  to  the  en- 
tire Nation  and  particularly  to  future 
generations.  In  few  States  are  our  na- 
tional forests  more  important  than  in 
Utah  where  they  comprise  15  percent  of 
the  State's  land  and  where  fully  86  per- 
cent of  our  water  supply  originates.  Our 
national  forests  are  our  reservoirs. 

Moreover,  thousands  of  recreation 
seekers  visit  Utah's  national  forests  each 
year  including  picnickers,  hunters,  fish- 
ermen, hikers,  lovers  of  nature,  and 
many  others.    Oxir  forests  are  used  for 


grazing",  wildlife  habitat,  timber,  and 
countless  other  uses.  We  in  Utah,  there- 
fore, are  delighted  with  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

A  fine  Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Frank  Hewlett, 
who  has  followed  conservation  problems 
for  many  years,  has  caught  the  vision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  of  April  5  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Apr.  8.  IBSO] 

FoRsaTRT  Plan — A  Monumxnt 

(By  Prank  Hewlett) 

Washxnoton,  April  4, — Scheduled  for  early 
congressional  conslderntlon  is  a  report  en- 
titled "program  for  the  national  forests" 
which  shows  promise  of  becoming  one  of 
the  monumental  works  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft 
Benson. 

This  ambitious  program,  which  already 
has  the  blessing  of  President  Elsenhower,  is 
a  special  concern  to  the  States  of  the  West, 
which  have  87  percent  of  the  national  foreet 
land.  Of  the  148  national  forests,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  each  has  13,  Montana  10,  Utah 
and  Washington  each  7.  Wyoming  5,  and 
Nevada  3. 

The  ref>ort  visualizes  a  Jump  in  direct 
financial  revenues  of  the  national  fores':  sys- 
tem to  $350  million  a  year  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  This  Is  more  than 
three  times  the  current  receipts  and  spells 
good  news  for  the  counties  In  which  na- 
tional forests  are  located,  since  25  percent 
of  the  revenues  are  distributed  to  them  In 
lieu  of  direct  taxes. 

The  document  not  only  sets  up  a  short- 
term  conservation  program  for  the  national 
forests  but  also  a  long  series  of  goals  for  the 
year  2000. 

Heavy  emphasis  Is  placed  on  need  for 
expanding  the  recreation  facilities  of  the 
forests  to  help  take  care  of  the  estimated  332 
million  persons  In  the  United  States  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

It  also  calls  for  a  strong  Federal  program 
In  the  fields  of  soil  and  water,  forests  and 
minerals  and  wildlife  resources. 

Though  the  forest  service  would  be  the 
first  to  deny  It,  the  report  also  can  be  Inter- 
preted as  an  answer  to  the  controversial 
wilderness  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress which  has  stirred  up  a  storm  of  op- 
position in  the  West. 

One  of  the  scores  of  recommendation*  la 
the  calling  of  a  review  of  at  least  80  of  the 
Nation's  remaining  41  primitive  areas  as  to 
their  wilderness  characteristics  and  reclassify 
them  accordingly. 

Another  significant  proposal.  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  10.000  new  campground  and  pic- 
nic sites  within  the  national  forests  which 
would  contain  102,000  family  units.  This  la 
in  addition  to  the  now  well -along  operation 
outdoors  for  the  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  lome  4,700  existing  campground 
and  picnic  sites. 

Heavy  emphaals  Is  placed  by  the  report 
on  the  need  for  an  adequat*  system  of  roads 
and  trails,  held  essential  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  forest  lands. 

The  need  for  more  liberal  aocets  roads  li 
strMsed,  and  they  are  described  as  invest- 
ment! which  will  pay  their  own  way  over  a 
period  of  years. 

It  eetlmatea  that  893,600  mllea  of  new  roads 
and  e.OOO  mllM  of  new  trails  ultimately  will 
be  needed,  along  with  reoonatructlon  of  113,- 
eoo  miles  of  roads  and  11,800  miles  of  trails. 
Another  41,400  miles  of  existing  trails  wlU 
be  replaced  by  the  construction  of  roads. 


For  development  and  management  of  the 
68  million  acres  of  rangeland  in  the  national 
forest  system,  there  are  two  major  long- 
range  objectives: 

1.  Proper  stocking  and  Improvement  of  the 
range  resources  to  achieve  desirable  water- 
shed conditions  and  sustained  high-level 
production  of  forage. 

2.  Making  land  suitable  for  livestock  gras- 
Ing  available  for  use  under  conditions  that 
promote  stability  for  communities  and  In- 
dividuals and  encourage  full  development  of 
range  resources  with  due  regard  to  other 
resources  and  uses. 

In  order  to  make  substantial  progress 
toward  tha  long-range  objectives,  a  abort- 
term  program  also  is  proposed  which  in- 
cludes stocklhg  adjustmenu.  separation  of 
cattle  and  sheep  graslng  on  common  use 
areas,  construction  of  18.000  miles  of  fences 
and  8,600  water  developments  and  treating 
rangeland  to  control  noxious  or  poisonous 
plants. 

Under  the  subject  of  land  adjustment  and 
uass,  the  rsport  sUUs  that  tptclal  attsntlon 
will  be  given  to  completion  of  the  oonsolida- 
tlon  of  national  forest  ownership  In  certain 
key  watsrshsds  of  Utah's  Cache  National 
Forest. 

A  18-polnt  program  for  research  la  recom- 
mended, ranging  from  pest  and  fire  control 
to  new  and  improved  equipment  for  logging 
without  damage  to  watershed  valuee.  The 
report  also  cites  the  need  for  17  specialised 
laboratories  and  related  greenhouse  and 
service  facilities  for  bsslc  research  on  forest 
Insects  and  diseases,  tree  genetics,  foreet  soils 
and  hydrology,  forest  fires,  and  forsst 
products. 

At  least  some  of  these  recommendations 
came  from  the  national  forests  rssearch  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  long  had  been  headed  by  Salt 
Lake  City's  Gus  P.  Backman. 

Summing  up  the  anticipated  national 
benefits  from  the  propoeed  program  the  re- 
port states: 

By  the  year  3000  national  forest  timber 
sales  should  reach  21  billion  bocu-d-feet  of 
saw  timber  worth  6360  million  at  1B58  prices. 

It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  of 
national  forest  sttmipage  sold,  the  end  prod- 
ucts will  be  worth  $20  by  the  time  they  resell 
the  ultimate  constuner. 

Some  620,000  people,  more  than  double 
the  present  number.  wUl  derive  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  harvesting,  processing,  haul- 
ing, and  merchandising  of  national  forest 
timber  and  timber  products. 

An  estimated  130  mUllon  recreatlonlsts 
will  visit  the  national  forests  by  1069,  and 
the  figure  would  go  as  high  as  600  million  the 
year  2000.  Just  130  million  visitors  will  put 
Into  trade  channels  a  total  of  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  sporting  equipment,  trans- 
portation, licenses,  lodging,  and  other  Items. 

Directly  responsible  for  the  report  was 
Richard  E.  McArdle,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. He  has  had  most  of  his  staff  working 
on  It  for  a  2-year  period.  PerUnent  Infor- 
mation and  key  reconunendatlons  eame  from 
Forest  Service  representatives  In  the  field. 
Secretary  Benson,  m  submitting  the  re- 
port to  the  Congrsss.  warnsd  that  what  Is 
done  In  the  next  10  to  16  years  "will  largely 
determine  whether  thsss  vastly  Important 
public  lands  will  eontrlbuts  by  ths  year 
3000  their  fair  ahare  to  a  greatly  expanded 
national  economy." 


NEW        RECLAMATION        COMMIS- 
SIONER^A  good  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  after 
SO  years  of  service  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Commissioner  W.  A.  Dex* 
helmer  Is  leaving  the  Bureau  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Floyd  E.  Domlny,  the  present 
Associate  Commissioner.    I  have  pre- 
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pared  a  statement  regarding  this  change, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statcicxnt  bt  SrNATom  Bennxtt 

NEW    aaCLAMATION    COMMISalONKS — A    GOOD 
APPOINTUKNT 

Last  week  Prfsldent  Elsenhower  announced 
a  ciiange  in  the  Commlssionership  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
proirress  and  economic  welfare  of  the  West— 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Commlsslnner  W.  A.  Dexhelmer.  named  by 
Prentdent  B.senhower  to  head  the  Bureau  of 
KerUmntlon  In  1053,  Is  leaving  un  Mny  1 
itfter  30  yexrs  of  aervire  with  the  Bureau,  and 
Is  to  be  succeeded  by  Flnyd  B.  Domlny,  pres- 
ently Assoclote  C<)n>ml,««lf)nrr. 

It  is  signincnnt  thnt  President  Kisenho«f  r 
reached  Into  the  career  service  to  elevate 
thsss  two  men  to  ths  Commlssionership. 
The  retiring  Commissioner,  Mr.  Dexhelmer. 
a  native  of  Colorado,  has  spent  hi*  entire 
career  with  the  B«tre»u  with  the  expectlon 
nf  the  war  years  and  a  short  pet  tod  there- 
after. The  new  appointee,  Mr  Domlny.  a 
native  of  Nebraska,  attended  the  Unlvrrslty 
of  Wyoming  and  entered  the  career  service  In 
thnt  State  as  a  vocatlonnl  nrgloultural 
teacher  In  Hillsdale  High  School  for  a  brief 
time  and  then  become  county  agricultural 
agent  for  Campbell  County,  Wyo. 

They  are  both  from  the  West,  both  know 
our  problems,  talk  our  longuage  and.  above 
all.  understand  the  Importance  of  w.Tter  in 
our  economy.  We  con  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  these  two 
dedicated  servants. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  Commissioner 
Dexhelmer's  administration  because  It  was  In 
1956,  during  his  tenure  In  cfflce.  thst  the 
Colorado  River  stor.ige  project,  which  is  so 
Important  to  us  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  was  authorized.  The  project  has  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  not  only  of  Com- 
missioner Dexhelmer.  but  of  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  FYed 
Beaton,  and  we  owe  them  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Commissioner  Dexhelmer  came  up  to  the 
commlssionership  through  the  ranks  of  the 
construction  engineers.  The  new  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Domlny,  followed  a  different,  but 
no  less  important  route,  that  of  agricultural 
economics.  He  got  hU  early  experience  work- 
ing with  and  for  the  man  on  the  land.  He 
had  the  Importance  of  proper  use  of  our 
water  resources  ground  into  him  during  the 
drought  days  of  the  1930*8.  when  he  observed 
at  first  hand  as  county  agricultural  agent  the 
devastating  effect  of  lack  of  water  on  the 
human  and  economic  utility  of  that  area. 

He  later  was  Held  ajtent  for  the  western 
division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration with  extensive  responsibility  in 
execution  of  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  In  the  Western  States.  He  was  As- 
slRtunt  Director  of  the  Food  Supply  Division 
of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  from  1042  to  1M4.  when  he 
traveled  In  South  and  Central  America  on 
war  tooa  activities. 

Prom  1044  to  1048  he  served  as  lieutenant 
In  the  U.S.  Nnval  Military  Government,  and 
vus  staff  ofncer  responsible  ror  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  nf  iigrtcultural  pro- 
grams placed  In  effect  on  the  PaclAc  Islands 
liumedlutely  following  rsoccupatlon  by  UA. 
forces. 

After  the  war,  he  came  to  the  Bureau  of 
Keclamatlon  as  a  land  devel'>pment  special- 
l»t.  Soon  he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Alloca- 
tion Repayment  Divlaion.  He  Is  aware  of  the 
keystone  of  relmbursablllty  on  which  ths 
Fcdi'iHl  recinmntlon  program  Is  predicated, 
nud   is  known  throughout   the  West  as  a 


hard,  two-fisted  negotiator,  though  Impartial 
and  fair,  who  will  not  let  anyone  take  a  free 
ride  on  the  Government's  reclamation  Invest- 
ment. 

From  his  bfu:kground  and  understanding 
of  the  West  and  his  record  of  outstanding 
administration  In  poaltlons  of  ever-increas- 
ing responsibilities  which  have  been  placed 
upon  him,  and  based  upon  many  cordial 
dealings  with  him,  I  would  say  Secretary 
Seaton  and  President  Eisenhower  have  made 
an  excellent  choice  in  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
working  with  him  In  his  new  capacity  as  we 
have  worked  with  him  so  successfully  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.   I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  announcement 
which  my  able  colleague  from  Utah  has 
JiLst  made  with  respect  to  the  retire- 
ment from  Oovcrnment  service  of  the 
Comuiissioner  of  Reclamation  prompts 
me.  as  n  mutter  of  duty,  although  a  very 
pleasant  one — to  rise  to  salute  Commis- 
sioner Dexhelmer  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  performed  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  Californian,  let  me  add  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Utah  owe  as  much 
to  the  farsightedness  of  this  man  as  do 
the  people  uhom  I  have  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  my  friend  from  California. 
It  is  my  puipose  not  only  to  remember 
the  great  service  Commissioner  Dex- 
helmer has  recommended,  but  to  express 
my  approval  of  the  man  who  will  take 
his  place,  another  westerner,  a  man 
f  rem  Wyoming,  who  grew  up  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  irrigation  is 
vital  to  our  continued  prosperity.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Domlny  will  continue  both 
the  policies  and  the  excellence  of  service 
which  characterized  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Dexhelmer. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  hope  of  my  able  colleague  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LATIN  AMERICA 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President,  the 
focus  of  interest  has  swung  to  Latin 
America  recently  In  a  way  that  Is. 
strangely,  both  heartening  and  ominous. 

Let  mo  first  hall  an  historic  happen- 
ing which  took  place  this  week— the 
cheering  report  that  all  20  Latin  Amer- 
ican Republics  have  agreed  on  the  char- 
ter to  set  up  an  area  development  bank 
and  loan  fund. 

The  bilUon-doUar  institution  will  be 
composed  of  an  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  a  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.    The  first  will  have  a  capital 


of  $850  million:  the  second  will  have  a 
capital  of  $150  million.  The  United 
States  will  provide  40  percent  of  the 
total  capital. 

For  9  years  I  have  urged  as  strongly 
as  I  could,  the  creation  of  such  an  insti- 
tution so  as  to  make  realities  out  of 
potentials,  so  as  to  create  factories  from 
determination  and  natural  resources 
that  lacked  capital,  and  so  to  bring 
economic  productivity  from  ideas  that 
lacked  financing. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  administration 
reversed  its  longtime  opposition  to  a 
loan  institution,  composed  of  and 
created  for  the  express  needs  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Sup- 
port of  the  United  States  was  imperative 
for  the  establishment  of  this  hemisphere 
bank. 

I  believe  thl.s  change  In  po.sltlon  was 
brought  about  when  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, the  brother  of  the  President, 
made  a  tour  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica last  year  and.  after  visiting  various 
countries  and  talking  with  their  repre- 
sentatives, he  concluded  that  the  long 
dormant  idea  of  an  Inter-American  Bank 
should  be  activated  and  made  a  reality. 

The  Bank  can  bring  nothing  but  im- 
portant material  advances,  and  promote 
an  immeasurable  wealth  of  friendship 
and  understanding  among  all  the  nations 
of  inter-America.  It  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  bringing  the  term  'good  neigh- 
bors" into  vogue  again. 

There  is  another  important  occasion 
that  demands  our  attention.  It  is  the 
meeting,  now  underway,  of  U.S.  Ambas- 
sadors from  12  Caribbean  countries,  and 
high  officials  of  the  State  Department, 
gathered  in  San  Salvador  to  discuss  pres- 
ent and  proposed  U.S.  policies  for  that 
area. 

The  meeting  is  a  vivid  reminder  that 
today  the  Caribbean  area  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  a  ticking  bomb,  which  can  be 
exploded  violently  through  clumsiness, 
lack  of  foresight,  or  worst  of  all,  apathy. 

I  do  not  ever  remember  a  time  when 
the  situation  in  the  Caribbean  was  more 
delicate. 

John  McDermott,  a  distinguished  re- 
porter for  the  Miami  Herald,  whose 
record  as  a  foreign  correspondent  makes 
him  an  eminently  qualified  observer, 
warned  recently : 

What  Is  happening  In  Cuba  is  reminiscent 
of  Guatemala  4  years  apo  when  the  Commu- 
nists m'ere  able  to  push  Jacob  Arbenz  Into 
power. 

That  is  how  serious  the  Caribbean 
crisis  is  today. 

Recently  I  was  deeply  disappointed  to 
read  statements  attributed  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Fidel  Castro  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  So- 
viet Russia,  Cuba  would  remain  neutral. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Cuban 
people  would  share  tliat  view,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  support  neutrality  as 
against  brutality. 

Cubans  are  well  aware  of  the  values 
of  Western  Christianity,  shai*ed  alike 
by  the  United  States  and  every  Republic 
of  Latin  America,  and  damned  by  the 
atheistic  Soviets. 

They  can  easily  distinguish  between 
the  qualities  of  American  democi-acy 
and  Soviet  communism. 
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There  are  few  In  Cuba  who  would 
equate  the  liberty  of  the  United  States 
with  Soviet  slavery.  They  have  no 
trouble  in  identifsring  the  force  of  Red 
tyranny  which  has  crushed  personal 
freedom  wherever  it  spread,  scorned  hu- 
man dignity,  and  swept  away  the  rights 
of  religious  worship  and  free  expression. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
proud  of  a  heritage  they  share  with 
Cubans.  The  blood  of  their  forebears 
was  spilled  alongside  that  of  Cuban 
patriots.  We  are  proud  that  we  helped 
gain  freedom  for  a  brave  people. 

In  the  years  since  Cuba's  liberation,  a 
wonderful  friendship  has  flourished  be- 
tween our  peoples.    It  still  flourishes. 

Our  trade  with  Cuba  flourishes,  too. 
We  in  the  United  States  buy  52  percent 
of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop,  a  crop  which 
accounts  for  four  out  of  every  five  dol- 
lars earned  by  the  Cuban  economy.  In 
1956,  that  total  was  $1.6  billion. 

In  1957  the  United  States  bought  2.6 
million  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba — about 
400  million  tons  above  their  quota.  Its 
value  was  more  than  $370  million.  In 
1956.  Cuba's  total  exports  amounted  to 
$667  million.  The  United  States  bought 
two-thirds  of  these  exports,  valued  at 
$430  million. 

United  States  friendship  with  Cuba  is 
traditional,  genuine,  and  mutually 
shared.  The  United  States,  I  believe,  is 
pro-Cuban.  Certainly  it  has  not  been, 
nor  would  it  be  now,  neutral  in  its  feel- 
ings toward  Cuba.  Neither  do  I  think 
that  if,  somehow.  Cuba  should  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Communists — 
which  all  of  us  pray  will  never  occur— 
and  their  right  to  religious  freedom,  to 
personal  independence,  were  at  stake, 
the  United  States  would  remain  neutral 
or  indifferent  to  their  fate,  any  more  than 
we  were  neutral  or  indifferent  in  1898. 
when  we  helped  Cuba  gain  its  Independ- 
ence. Certainly  the  people  of  America 
understand  the  difference  between  com- 
munism and  democracy.  We  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  blessings  which  flow  to 
all  individuals  who  are  permitted  to  live 
under  a  democracy,  and  the  curse  which 
Is  upon  those  who  must  live  under  a 
tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  article  entitled  "Confused  Castro 
Talking  Cuba  Into  Red  Orbit — Economy 
Near  Paralysis,  But  There's  Still  Hope." 
The  article  which  was  written  by  John 
B.  McDermott,  correspondent  for  the 
Miami  Herald  relates  in  vivid  detail  some 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  will  have 
to  deal  in  the  very  near  future.  I  feel 
it  should  have  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  also  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Is  Castro  Involved  in  Red  Attempt  To 
Pour  Ring  Around  Panama  Canal?" 
written  by  Drew  Pearson,  and  published 
in  the  Wjishington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ali  of  recent  date;  and  an  article  en- 
thlcd  "Doubts  About  Castro  Raised  on 
Eve  of  Trip."  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  April  8.  1959. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to-be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mar.  81,  1950] 

Contused  Castro  Talxino  Citba  Into  Rid 
Orbit — Economy  Near  Paralysis,  but 
There's  Still  Hope 

(By  John  B.  &IcDermott) 

Havana,  Cuba. — Memo  to  Moscow:  "Keep 
your  secret  agents  and  your  organizers  home. 
NUiita  Khrushchev.  Tou  don't  need  them 
here.  Fidel  Castro  himself  Is  unwittingly 
talking  Cuba  Into  the  Communist  orbit." 

A  high  Qovernment  official,  a  dedicated 
follower  of  Castro,  said  he  estimates  more 
than  1  million  people — one-sixth  of  Cuba's 
population — are  out  of  Jobs  today. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  count. 

The  Government  Is  operating  in  a  state  of 
disorganized  confusion. 

Although  economic  paralysis  Is  fast  setting 
In,  there  Is  still  a  hope  for  recovery. 

It  hinges  on  the  efforts  of  two  Castro  aides, 
Regino  Boti,  minister  of  the  national  econ- 
omy board,  and  Pellpe  Pazos,  head  of  the 
national  bank.     Both  are  extremely  able. 

If  Castro  gives  them  a  chance,  they  may 
be  able  to  reverse  the  trend  Castro  has 
InlUated. 

Caatro,  as  self-appointed  prime  minister 
of  the  revolutionary  govertunent.  call«  the 
shots  and  outlines  policy  as  he  goes.  Fre- 
quently policy  seems  to  be  made  on  the  spvir 
of  the  moment,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  hia 
hours-long  si>eeches. 

If  he  keeps  It  up.  observers  here  feel  the 
Russians  and  their  Red  party  leaders  need 
move  hardly  a  finger  toward  eventual  capture 
of  this  sugar  republic  and  a  strategic  North 
American  beachhead. 

Yet  the  Cuban  people  are  instinctively 
anti-Communist  and  procapitalist. 

What  is  happening  here  is  reminiscent  of 
Guatemala  4  years  ago  when  the  Com- 
munists were  able  to  push  Jacobo  Arbems 
into  power.  But  then  it  took  long  months 
of  careful,  crafty  planning— of  infiltration 
and  manipulation. 

In  Cuba,  it  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
national  hero,  a  man  who  is  not  a  Com- 
munist but  rather  is  an  inept  administrator. 
Idealist  and  demagog. 

In  fairness  to  Castro,  It  miut  be  empha- 
sized that  he  appears  completely  sincere. 
And  he  has  achieved,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
honesty  In  government,  a  quality  hitherto 
unknown  In  Cuban  politics. 

Despite  his  sincerity,  he  gives  every  indi- 
cation of  doing  a  beautiful  Job  of  fouling 
up  this  island  nation's  economy,  driving  It 
toward  bankruptcy,  upsetting  traditional  so- 
cial customs  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
government  by  confusion. 

He  may  know  where  he  is  heading,  but 
that's  more  than  do  some  of  his  closest  sup- 
porters who  are  government  officials. 

Several  I  talked  to  admitted  they  are  baf- 
fled. Others  maintain  that  all  is  well,  that 
this  is  simply  a  transitory  period. 

"Don't  condemn  Castro."  pleaded  youth- 
ful-looking J.  A.  Ossorlo.  American  affairs 
officer  in  the  prime  ministry.  "There  is  ab- 
solutely no  connection  between  the  Castro 
government  and  the  Communists. 

"Socialists?     Yes.     But   Communist?    No. 

"The  Bible  says.  'You  shall  know  them  by 
their  works.'  Give  Castro  a  chance  to  prove 
himself." 

Another  official  admitted  off  the  record 
that  Castro  talks  too  much  when  he  should 
be  listening. 

"Cuba  today  is  in  a  state  of  shocked  hero 
worship."  said  this  official  with  surprising 
frankness.  "Unfortunately,  the  strongest 
believer  In  Fidel  Castro  is  Castro  himself. 
Soon  he  must  come  down  from  the  clouds 
and  face  reality." 


A  prominent  Cuban  newspaperman, 
known  as  a  longtime  Castro  backer,  said  he 
Is  fearful  that  while  the  32-year-old  Prime 
Minister  talks  himself  hoarse  on  radio  and 
television,  leftwlng  extremists  are  moving 
into  key  advisory  positions. 

Among  these  are  AUredo  Guevara,  who 
directs  classes  in  Marxism  teachings  to  the 
army:  Baco  Alanso,  head  of  the  national  fine 
arts  commission;  Carlos  Franqul.  former 
proofreader  on  the  Communist  organ  Hoy. 
who  now  runs  Castro's  government  news- 
paper Revolution;  Antonla  Antuna.  who  di- 
rects the  national  institute  of  culture  under 
the  Education  Ministry;  Casals  Perec,  head 
of  rebel  radio;  and  many  others. 

Castro's  brother.  Raul,  heads  the  new  army 
and  "tolerates"  communism.  Another  mUi- 
tary  strongman,  now  111.  Is  Argentine  "Che" 
Guevara,  who  claims  to  be  non -Communist 
although  he  seems  to  play  ball  with  the 
Reds,  including  the  old  Arbenz  regime  In 
Guatemala. 

Two  leftist  authors,  Ecill  Rolg  de  Leu- 
schenrolg  and  Antonio  Munec  Jlmeces,  hav* 
been  reinstated  to  places  of  prominence  and 
their  works  are  being  used  in  the  schools  and 
In  indoctrinating  the  military. 

Castro  has  loftey  alms.  But  too  many  of 
his  plans  are  unrealistic  and  dangerous. 
Right  now  be  appears  to  be  in  the  position 
of  an  amateur  tight  rope  walker  on  a  high 
wire  for  the  first  time  without  a  net. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald) 

Is  Castro  Involved  in  Red  Attempt  To  Poua 
RiNo   Around   Panama    Camal? 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

San  Juan,  P.R. — The  stock  technique  of 
the  sllght-of-hand  performer  Is  to  get  audi- 
ence attention  diverted  to  one  part  of  the 
stage  while  he  saws  the  lady  in  two  In  a 
wooden  casket. 

That  technique  was  used  by  the  Kremlin 
during  the  Berlin  airlift  and  it  may  be  th* 
Kremlin's  strategy  in  Berlin  today. 

While  the  United  SUtee  concentrated  all 
Its  attention  on  the  Berlin  Airlift  in  1048-49. 
the  Kremlin  was  successfully  busy  on  other 
parts  of  the  world  stage. 

Today  while  we  again  concentrate  on  Ber- 
lin. Iraq,  one  of  the  meet  vital  countries  In 
the  Near  East  and  one-time  ally,  is  rapidly 
coming  imder  the  Kremlin's  wing. 

But  even  more  important,  the  Kremlin  ap- 
pears on  the  way  to  establish  a  beachhead 
In  the  Caribbean  area  around  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  and  others  who  built  up  Fidel 
Castro  have  been  quite  superflclaJ  in  their 
reporting  of  the  factors  and  influences 
around  Castro. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  Fidel  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary young  man  with  an  extraordinary 
background. 

The  first  record  of  his  operation  to  appear 
In  American  intelligence  reports  dates  back 
to  April  9,  1948.  which,  incidentally,  was  Just 
8  days  after  the  Russians  clamped  their  first 
blockade  on  Hcrlln. 

At  that  time  George  Marshall.  Secretary  of 
State,  was  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  attending  the 
historic  ninth  meeting  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  aimed  at  promoting  peace  and  unity 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  when  one  of  the 
worst  civil  massacres  in  recent  Latin-Ameri- 
can history  bloodied  the  streets  of  Bogota. 

A  carefully  laid  student  plot  burst  right 
under  the  nose  of  Secretary  Marshall,  streets 
were  barricaded.  300  people  killed. 

No.  1  leader  of  this  revolt,  it  now  develops, 
was  Fidel  Castro.  Records  show  that  on 
April  3,  6  days  before  the  massacre,  Com- 
mimlst-slanted  handbills  were  dropped  from 
the  gallery  of  the  Colon  Theater  In  Bogota 
as  the  President  of  Colombia  and  other  offi- 
cials attended. 
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Police  at  that  time  arrested  two  young 
Cubans — Fidel  Castro  and  Rafael  Del  Pino. 
They  were  released. 

After  the  massacre,  police  tried  to  arrest 
these  two  again,  but  they  had  taken  asylum 
in  the  Cuban  Embassy. 

The  manager  of  the  Hotel  Clarldge  where 
they  stayed  testified  that  guns  and  ammu- 
nition had  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  Gull- 
lermo  Hoenlgsberg,  who  occupied  the  next 
room,  testified  that  the  had  listened  to  con- 
vereatlon  of  the  two  students  Indicating  that 
tliey  were  agents  for  the  "third  front  of  the 
U.S.8.R.  In  South  America."  > 

Note. — Rafael  Del  Pino,  once  Castro's  close 
friend,  now  living  in  Miami,  has  given  up 
any  left- wing  ideas  and  told i  the  Herald  the 
other  day  that  he  would  be  ^tilling  to  Join  or 
lead  a  revolt  against  Castro  because  of  the 
leftist   trend   of   the   revolution. 

Between  the  Bogot4  massacre  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Castro  revolt  in  Cuba  four 
stanch  friends  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  Caribt>ean  were  systematically 
as.«asslnated : 

President  Somoza  of  Nicaragua.  President 
Remon  of  Panama,  President  Castillo  Armas 
of  Guatemala,  and  Colonel  Aranda.  a  pro- 
United  States  Guatemalan  candidate  for 
president,  murdered  In  Mexico  to  pave  the 
way  for  pro-Communist  Arbenz  Guzman  to 
take  over. 

Intelligence  records  show  ro  link  between 
Castro  and  these  assasslnatto -is,  but  It's  sig- 
nificant that  Rubin  Mlro.  wh<j)  served  2  years 
In  Jail  on  the  charge  of  killing  President 
Remon  of  Panama  Is  now  in  Havana  and 
has  been  working  with  Castra  for  some  time. 
Also,  the  Caribbean  legion.  30  percent  Com- 
munist, has  been  fighting  for  Castro. 

Simultaneous  with  Castrojs  successes  in 
Cuba,  two  secret  plots  have  been  uncovered 
in  Panama,  one  of  them  hatched  on  Amer- 
ican soil  Inside  the  Canal  Zone.  Both  oc- 
curred following  Castro's  rise  to  power  In 
Cuba. 

The  first  came  to  a  head  I|>bruary  18  In 
Panama  City.  The  second  was  discovered  as 
the  rra\)lt  of  a  meeting  at  the  ^ome  of  Carlos 
CalzadlUa,  a  former  student  l  leader,  inside 
the  Canal  Zone.  j 

There  a  group  of  sergeants  land  one  lieu- 
tenant planned  a  revolt  Inslrle  the  Pana- 
manlan  Army,  scheduled  Marclh  8.  The  re- 
volt collapsed  after  discovery  o|r  the  meeting. 

President  Ernesto  de  la  Ouardla,  scrupu- 
lously honest,  is  a  strong  bellek'er  In  democ- 
racy. There  can  be  no  charge  of  dictatorship 
or  graft  behind  any  plots  agnlhst  him. 

Meanwhile,  in  Havana,  the  Communist 
paper.  Hoy.  has  reopened,  and|  is  publishing 
dally  blasts  against  the  Unltejd  States:  an- 
other paper  for  young  Cubans.! Mella,  follows 
a  Communist  line,  and  the  old  Batista  paper. 
Revoluclon,  has  been  taken  aver  by  Pidel- 
Ifltas,  edited  by  Castro's  close  Ifrlend,  Carlos 
Franqula.  and  is  following  a  pifo-Communlst 
line. 

In  Santiago,  next  to  the  vi  ;al  U.S.  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo,  another  pro-Commu- 
nist paper.  Sierra  Maestra.  alriost  daily  at- 
tacks the  United  States  and  piaises  Russian 
policy. 

That's  only  part  of  the  chi  nge  that  has 
come  over  the  Caribbean  since  Fidel  Castro 
came  into  power. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  8.  1959) 
Doubts  About  Castro  Raised  on  Eve  op  Trip 

Fidel  Castro.  Cuba's  cont  "overslal  new 
strong  man  who  has  yet  to  pri>ve  himself  at 
home  and  with  American  officials,  goes  up- 
stage on  the  American  foreign  policy  scene 
here  in  the  next  week. 

On  Thursday  12  American  mission  chiefs 
from  Central  American  Embassies  meet  with 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  I^oy  Rubottom 
in  San  Salvador.  One  of  their  main  concerns 
will  be  the  changed  situation  in  the  Carib- 
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bean  area  since  the  Castro  regime  came  to 
power. 

Next  week  Premier  Castro  comes  to  Wash- 
ington to  begin  a  10-day  visit  filled  with 
speechmaklng  and  conferences  with  Govern- 
ment and  private  leaders.  He  is  to  make  a 
major  address  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here  a  week  from 
Friday. 

CUBAN   TTNDER   TEST 

The  32-year-old  Mr.  Castro,  high  Ameri- 
can officials  here  believe,  has  an  extremely 
severe  testing  time  Just  ahead  of  him.  They 
have  these  doubts  about  him: 

1.  He  is  exposed  to  a  considerable  Com- 
munist influence,  inside  his  government  and 
out. 

2.  He  is  harboring  Latin  American  revo- 
lutionaries who  are  allowed  to  plot  openly 
against  nearby  goveriunents  which  Mr. 
Castro  considers  to  be  run  by  dictators. 

3.  He  Is  losing  his  middle  class  and  pro- 
fessional support. 

4.  He  has  a  quick,  sharp  tongue  that  may 
meet  with  some  blunt  reactions  from  Con- 
gress and  other  free-speaking  commentators 
on  the  American  scene,  with  unpredictable 
results  for  Cuban-American  relations. 

TO    REPORT    ON    CUBA 

Ambassador  Philip  Bonsai,  new  American 
envoy  to  Havana,  is  scheduled  to  make  a 
special  report  to  Assistant  Secretary  Rubot- 
tom at  the  San  Salvador  meeting  this  week- 
end. 

American  officials  recognize  that  Commu- 
nists get  special  benefits  when  a  nation  Is 
suddenly  freed  from  dictatorial  control  and 
restrictions  on  the  rights  of  political  parties 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  removed. 

The  well-organized  Reds  returning  from 
exile  or  emerging  from  underground,  rush 
Into  key  spots  In  education,  labor,  the  press 
and  student  movements. 

This  pattern  has  been  repeated  in  Cuba. 
Besides,  two  of  Fidel  Castro's  closest  asso- 
ciates are  widely  suspected  of  Communist 
connections.  His  brother.  Raul,  is  reported 
to  hiive  spent  some  of  his  formative  years 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  working  in  Com- 
munist youth  movements.  He  frequently 
has  avoided  opportunities  to  prove  he  Is  anti- 
Communist. 

GtTEVARA     BACKED      REDS 

Ernesto  Guevara,  another  close  Castro  as- 
sociate, favors  Communist  causes  and  was 
an  admiring  backer  of  the  Red  regime  of 
Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman  in  Guatemala.  Mr. 
Guevara  has  said  publicly  he  is  not  a  Com- 
munist, but  he  added  that  this  does  not  mean 
he  Is  anti-Communist. 

American  officials  also  have  what  they  de- 
scribe as  "rather  disturbing  evidence"  that 
Communist  revolutionaries  are  active  among 
the  Latins  in  Cuba  now  openly  plotting 
against  the  regimes  In  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Nicaragua. 

Both  the  antl-Communlst  revolutionaries 
and  the  Reds  are  allowed  to  operate  from 
Cuba.  They  travel  in  and  out  of  Cuba,  and 
at  least  one  radio  station  still  is  broadcasting 
threats  against  Haiti. 

The  flow  of  Investment  capital,  especially 
into  housing  programs,  has  begun  to  slow 
down  in  Cuba. 

INVESTMENT     TIDE     SLOWS 

The  evidence  shows  that  upper  and  middle 
class  Cubans,  on  whom  Mr.  Castro  must  rely 
to  push  through  his  program  of  economic 
reforms,  are  showing  signs  of  disenchant- 
ment. 

Mr.  Castro  has  now  shifted  his  appeal  from 
the  middle  class  and  professional  groups  to 
the  lower  classes.  Whether  he  can  hold  the 
new  supporters,  and  how  he  hopes  to  gen- 
erate investment  capital  are  questions  being 
watched  with  Interest  in  official  Washington. 

Premier  Castro  is  to  arrive  In  Washington 
a  week  from  today.     He  is  to  lunch  with 


Acting  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter 
on  Thursday,  April  16. 

DtTE    NEXT   WEEK 

That  is  the  only  official  appointment  lie 
has  so  far. 

President  Elsenhower  will  still  be  vaca- 
tioning in  the  South  and  is  not  expected  to 
see  the  new  Cuban  leader. 

But  Mr.  Castro's  comments  in  Cuba  about 
seeking  economic  aid  here  Indicate  he  will 
confer  with  American  aid  officials. 

The  initiative  Is  up  to  Mr.  Castro.  Inform- 
ants here  say.  and  there  is  no  word  from 
Havana  of  any  official  inquiries  for  appoint- 
ments. This  makes  it  luillkely  the  Cuban 
Premier  wUl  be  able  to  arrange  any  economic 
aid  by  the  time  he  leaves  the  country  about 
April  25. 

WANTS    SUGAR    INCREASE 

Mr.  Castro  has  been  quoted  from  Havana 
as  demanding  an  increase  in  Cuba's  sugar 
quota.  But  his  comments  Indicate  to  some 
officials  here  that  he  does  not  understand 
the  complicated  American  system  of  quotas 
for  buying  sugar  from  domestic  and  foreign 
producers. 

Several  Senators  from  beet  sugar  produc- 
ing States  could  be  expected  to  speak  up  to 
protect  their  constituents'  interests  if  the 
Cuban  Premier  made  any  demands  likely  to 
affect  domestic  Interests. 

Mexican,  Filipino.  Peruvian,  and  other  in- 
terests might  also  be  ruffled. 

Young  Mr.  Castro  also  has  indicated  he 
hopes  to  appeal  over  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  the  people  for  support  of 
his  cause.  Besides  riling  American  official- 
dom, this  is  not  likely  to  be  received  well  in 
other  circles  here,  Informants  believe. 

For  all  these  reasons.  American  officials  are 
eApectlng  a  lively  time  when  the  bearded 
Cuban  leader  flies  into  Washington  next 
Wednesday. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rubottom  and  Ambas- 
sador Bonsai  hope  their  talks  in  San  Salva- 
dor this  weekend  can  help  smooth  the  way. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

CONCERNING  PRESIDENTIAL  DIS- 
ABILXTY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Herbert  Brownell,  wrote  a 
most  searching  and  learned  dissertation 
on  the  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment concerning  Presidential  disability. 
The  article  was  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1958  issue  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal. 
Mr.  Brownell  sets  forth  with  great  clarity 
the  pressing  need  for  an  amendment 
such  as  that  provided  for  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40.  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  chief  sponsor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brownell 's  article  be  printed  at  tliis  point 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PKEsmcNTiAi.   DiaABii.rrT:    Tax   Need    for    a 
Constitutional  Amxndmcnt 

(By  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.) 
The  renllzatlon  has  grown  among  thought- 
Xvil  people  that  our  very  survival  In  this  age 
may  rest  on  the  capacity  of  the  Nation's  chief 
executive  to  make  awlft  and  unquestioned 
decisions  in  an  emergency.  As  a  result,  a 
major  constitutional  problem,  previously 
glossed  over,  has  been  brought  to  the  fore. 
The  problem  is  that  posed  by  temporary 
presidential  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Presidency  at  a  time  when 
emergency  action  Is  required.  It  has  been 
emphasized  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration by  the  President's  three  periods  of 
temporary  physical  incapacity,  even  though, 
fortunately,  no  crisis  required  Immediate 
presidential  action  during  those  periods. 
Now  that  the  Issue  is  so  forcefully  upon  us, 
with  our  future  existence  jxisslbly  depending 
on  the  forethought  that  we  exercise  in  re- 
solving it,  failure  to  take  proper  steps  to  an- 
swer promptly  the  constitutional  question 
would  be  the  height  of  Irresponsibility. 

Many  people  who  have  considered  this 
problem  have  assumed  that  Its  most  impor- 
tant aspect  Is  the  factual  determination  of 
presidential  inability.  But,  as  the  history  of 
170  years — including  that  of  the  6  years 
years  immediately  past — shows,  no  real 
difficulty  attends  the  determination  of 
when  or  whether  a  President  Is  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  dis- 
ability of  Garfield  In  a  coma,  or  of  Wilson 
during  at  least  part  of  the  time  after  his 
stroke,  was  undisputed.  No  factual  doubts 
about  President  Elsenhower's  physical  con- 
dition were  of  significance  during  any  of  his 
three  illnesses.  The  crux  of  the  constitution- 
al problem  has  been — and  will  be — to  Insure 
that  the  Vice  President  can  take  over  with 
unquestioned  authority  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod when  the  President's  Inability  Is  not 
disputed,  and  that  the  President  can  resiime 
office  once  he  has  recovered. 

THE  ORIGIN  or  THE  PKKSIOENTIAI.  INABnJ^    ^ 
CI^XTSX  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Students  of  the  Constitution  have  differed 
for  many  years  over  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph 6  of  section  1,  article  n,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  paragraph,  which  deals  with 
Presidential  inability,  reads,  in  part:  "In 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President."  Although  It  Is  this  pro- 
vision which  primarily  raises  tjhe  constitu- 
tional problem  here  under  conslideration.  the 
langriiage  quoted  does  not  constitute  all  of 
paragraph  6.  Immediately  following  the 
quoted  words  and.  significantly,  separated 
only  by  a  comma  is  the  following  clause: 
"And  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  declaring  what  ofQcer  shall  then 
act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected."  The  clause 
delineating  congressional  power  has  been  im- 
plemented from  time  to  time  through  the 
enactment  of  statutes  setting  forth  the  suc- 
cession to  the  office  of  President  in  the  event 
of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity of  both  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Some  independent  problems  of  constitutional 
interpretation  have  been  raised  by  this 
clause,  but  these  problems  are  extraneous  to 
this  article. 

An  Initial  examination  of  the  first  clause 
poses  several  questions.  The  clause  outlines 
four  situations  in  which  the  Vice  President 
may  be  required  to  act  in  some  capacity. 
Three   of   the   situations,   namely,   removal 


from  office,  death,  or  resignation,  apparently 
contemplate  the  permanent  exclusion  of  the 
President  for  the  balance  of  his  term.  But 
was  it  Intended  that  "Inability  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  Office" 
should  exclude  the  President  thenceforth.  In 
the  event  of  his  recovery,  from  discharging 
those  powers  and  duties?  Another  obvious 
question  arises  from  the  language  of  the 
clause  which  provides  "the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice  President."  To  what  do 
the  words  "the  same"  refer?  What  Is  It  that 
devolves  on  the  Vice  President?  Is  it  the 
Office  of  President,  in  which  case  the  Presi- 
dent might  thenceforth  be  excluded  as  in 
the  other  three  instances  of  permanent  ex- 
clusion; or  do  only  the  powers  and  duties 
devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  in  which  case 
his  tenure  as  the  Acting  Chief  Executive  may 
very  well  be  for  only  a  temporary  period? 
Historical  investigation  discloses  that  the 
two  main  clauses  of  paragraph  6  were  not 
originally  created  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 


vention as  part  of  the  same  paragraph.  They 
were  considered  separately,  approved  in  sub- 
stance on  different  days  and,  in  fact,  drafted 
by  different  bodies.  The  first  clause  was  oom- 
poeed  by  the  Committee  of  Detail  and  by 
the  Committee  of  Eleven  and  reported  to  tb*  / 
full  convention  on  September  4;  the  second 
clause  was  offered  as  a  motion  from  the  floor 
on  September  7,  1787.  Indeed,  the  two 
clauses  were  not  worded  as  they  now  appear 
when  they  were  approved  as  to  substance 
by  the  full  convention  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Style.  The  Cocnmlttee  of  Style 
had  no  power  to  make  any  change  In  meaning 
or  substance,  but  only  to  edit  the  text  for 
stylistic  improvement. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  first  clause  of 
parn^raph  6  becomes  apparent  when  the 
original  articles,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
vention In  substance,  are  set  In  Juxtaposition 
to  the  articles  as  they  were  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Style,  and  (with  one  change) 
as  they  novr  appear  In  our  Constitution. 


ARTICLES    ORIGINALLY     AlUtEEO    TO     BT     THE 
CONVENTION 

Article  X,  section  2:  *  *  *  and  in  case  of  his 
removal  as  aforesaid,  death,  absence,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  or 
duties  of  his  office  the  Vice  President  shall 
exercise  those  powers  and  duties  until  an- 
other President  be  chosen,  or  until  the  in- 
ability   of    the    President    be    removed. 

Article  X,  section  1:  The  legislattue  may 
declare  by  law  what  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  act  as  President  in  case  of  the 
death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President; 

and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
such  disability  be  removed,  or  n,  President 
shall  be  elected. 


AS    LATER    RETORTED    BT    COMlfrTTEX    OF    BTTLC 
AND    FINALLY    ADOPrxD 

Article  II,  section  1,  paragraph  €:  In  case 
of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  Inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice 
President. 

and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President, 

and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected. 


Three  important  points  appear  by  visual 
comparison  of  the  two  texts  above.  First, 
the  articles  as  Initially  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention used  the  words  "the  Vice  President 
shall  exercise  those  powers  and  duties."  One 
does  not  exercise  an  office,  but  one  does  exer- 
cise powers  and  duties.  Clearly,  then,  the 
clause  providing  that  "the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice  President"  means  that  the 
Vice  President  shall  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office,  and  not  that  the  Vice 
President  succeeds  to  the  Office  itself.  In 
other  words,  he  acts  as  President,  but  he 
remains  in  the  office  of  Vice  President.  This 
interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of 
the  convention,  which  shows  that  the  vice 
presidency  was  originally  created  to  provide 
for  an  alternate  Chief  Executive  who  might 
function  from  time  to  time  should  the  Pres- 
ident be  unable  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office.  Only  after  creating  this 
standby  role  did  the  convention  consider 
giving  the  Vice  President  something  to  do 
while  he  wanted  to  act  as  President.  The 
idea  of  assigning  him  the  duty  of  presiding 
over  the  Senate  was  strictly  an  afterthought. 

Secondly,  and  of  considerable  significance, 
the  articles  as  Initially  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
vention definitely  prescribed  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Vice  President  was  to  act  as 
President,  that  is,  "until  another  President 
be  chosen,  or  until  the  inability  of  the  Pres- 
ident be  removed."  This  makes  crystal  clear 
that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Presidential  Office  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  for  a  temporary  period  only. 

A  third  point  should  be  observed.  Each 
of  the  clauses  which  are  now  Joined  orig- 
inally contained  separate  but  similar  lan- 
guage limiting  the  tenure  of  whoever  was 
to  exercise  the  power  and  duties  of  the  Pres- 
idential Office.  The  words  of  the  first  clause 
have  already  been  noted;  the  second  clause 
provided:  "and  such  officer  shall  act  accord- 
ingly, until  such  disability  be  removed,  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected."  When  these  two 
clauses  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Style,  the  text  was  revised.    The  clauses  were 


consolidated  in  one  sentence,  separated  only 
by  commas,  and  for  terseness  one  of  the 
phrases  limiting  the  tenure  of  the  person 
exercising  the  pxjwers  and  duties  of  the  Pres- 
idential office  was  eliminated  The  phrase 
at  the  end  of  the  revised  sentence  was  in- 
tended to  refer  to  all  of  the  situations 
described  in  that  sentence. 

Still  further  proof  of  the  original  Inten- 
tion to  have  the  Vice  President  assume  only 
the  duties  of  the  President,  not  bis  office, 
can  be  inferred  from  the  Convention's  reac- 
tion to  the  version  of  paragraph  6  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  style.  The  only  change 
made  by  the  Convention  in  the  committee's 
draft  was  to  strike  the  concluding  words  "or 
the  period  for  chusing  another  President  ar-s 
rive,"  and  to  substitute  the  phrase  as  it  now 
appears,  "or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 
This  step  was  taken  at  Madison's  insistence 
and  in  conformity  with  a  motion  previously^ 
adopted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  allowing 
the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  a  special  presiden- 
tial election.  Of  course,  the  Convention's 
action  does  not  necessarily  amount  to  a 
clear-cut  decision  concerning  the  stattis  of 
the  Vice  President  while  he  should  act  as 
President,  but  It  certainly  suggests  that,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  framers,  the  only 
occupant  of  the  Presidential  office  was  to  be 
the  elected  President  himself — that  If  he  left 
the  office,  a  vacancy  would  exist  requiring 
the  election  of  a  replacement. 

One  may  logically  ask  why  doubt  and  con- 
troversy over  the  meaning  of  this  clause  has 
arisen  in  the  past.  If  the  framers'  Intent  Is 
so  clear  and  certain.  The  answer  is  simply 
that  a  great  deal  more  is  now  known  about 
what  went  on  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  than  was  known  in  the  past, 
even  In  the  years  immediately  after  the  Con- 
vention. It  was  conducted  in  secrecy,  and 
not  until  Madison's  notes  were  published 
posthumously  in  1840  was  a  fair  picture 
available,  although  still  not  a  complete  one. 
Parrand's  work,  "Records  of  the  Pederal  Con- 
vention of  1787,"  the  definitive  source  on  the 
subject,  did  not  appear  until  1911.     Other 
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Important  data  has  come  to  light  subse- 
quently through  the  research  of  biographers 
and  historians  dealing  with  persons  and  ac- 
tions of  the  time.  Understandably,  It  has 
t.aken  years  for  scholars  to  bring  the  infor- 
mation together.  Furthermore,  confusing 
precedents  have  been  established  by  officials 
who  did  not  have  access  to  this  information. 

HISTORICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION- 
AL CLAUSE  ON   PRESIDENTIAL   INABILITY 

It  was  not  until  1841  that  paragraph  0  of 
section  I,  article  II,  became  of  practical  im- 
portunce.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the 
lirst  President  to  die  in  office,  and  this  event 
made  John  Tyler  President.  Qr  did  It?  As 
a  matter  of  history,  the  firstl  papers  sub- 
mitted to  John  Tyler  for  his  ilgnature  had, 
below  the  space  for  his  slgnatiire.  the  words 
"Acting  President."  Tyler  wai  Incensed;  by 
a  stroke  of  his  peh  he  ellininited  the  word 
"Acting,"  and  signed  as  Preclc  ent.  And  so. 
President  he  did  become.  After  him,  six 
otlier  Vice  Presld.'iits  did  Ukenlse  upon  the 
death  of  the  President  in  offize.  Few  now 
qu-urei  with  this  constltutlonul  fait  accom- 
pli, or  want  it  changed.  But  1 .  was  to  cau!;e 
trouble  later  on  v^hen  the  constitutional 
question  arose  not  from  the  death  ni  a  pres- 
ident, but  from  his  inability. 

Zachary  Taylor  died  and  wai  succeeded  as 
President  by  Millard  Fillmore:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln died  and  was  succeeded  ai  President  by 
Andrew  Johnson:  tlien  Jumes  Garfield  was 
shot  In  1831  He  lay  In  a  cunin  for  80  days, 
completely  unable  to  perform  any  of  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency.  All  were  aware  ol 
his  condition,  rnd  few  disputed  its  serious- 
ness. After  60  days,  a  Cabinet  meeting  was 
held  in  which  it  was  unanlniously  voted. 
«even  to  nothing,  that  Chest*  r  A.  Arthur, 
vice  President,  should  assume  he  powers  of 
the  presidential  office.  But  was  he  to  become 
President?  Opinion  was  divided.  The  Cab- 
inet Itself  voted  4  to  3.  with  Attorney  Gen- 
er.al  Wayne  MacVcagh  among  he  majority, 
that  Arthur  would  become  President  and 
would  thereby  oust  Garfield  from  office.  The 
three  previous  occasions  on  which  the  Vice 
President  had  become  Presidept  upon  the 
death  of  the  exlstlrg  Chief  Elxccuiive  were 
powerfully  persuasl-e  precedents  because, 
after  all,  the  language  of  the  IConstitutlon 
concerning  death  or  inability  w^s  exactly  the 
same;  indeed,  as  tlie  preceding  analysis 
shows,  the  position  of  the  Vi^e  President, 
whether  the  President  died  or  was  disabled, 
was  actually  intended  by  the  framers  to  be 
tlie  same. 

The  Cabinet  resolved,  never'  heless.  that 
before  Arthur  should  take  this  momentous 
etep.  Garfield  should  be  advisrd  and  con- 
sulted about  the  consequences  vhlch  might 
attend  Arthurs  i^umptlon  of  the  powers 
of  the  President.  Garfield's  physician,  how- 
ever, gave  his  medical  opinion  that  such 
consultation  might  very  well  kill  the  Presi- 
dent. Arthur  himrrlf  emphatically  declined 
to  lake  any  steps  whatsoever  to  assume  the 
powers  of  the  President.  He  wojuld  not  be  a 
party  to  ousting  'Girfield  fromj  office.  His 
reluctance  on  this  score  may  well  have  been 
augmented  by  the  fact  that  he|  belonged  to 
the  opposite  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
from  Garfield's,  and  that  Garfield's  assassin, 
Guiteau.  enthusiastically  proclaimed  both 
his  admiration  for  Arthur  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  political  principles  of  Arth\u:'6  stalwart 
faction  of  the  party.  j 

Garfield  lingered  for  another  20  days, 
then  died;  and  Arthur  thereupon  took  office 
as  President.  But  the  80-day  interim 
period  had  had  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
country.  Regular  Governmei|it  business 
could  not  be  conducted,  because  of  the 
President's  lengthy  absence,  and  also  be- 
cause su)x>rdinate  officials  coulq  not  be  ap- 
pointed. The  Nation's  foreigh  relations, 
lacking  the  direction  of  a  Chlelf  Executive, 
serlotisly  deteriorated.  Furthermore,  general 
uncertainty  and  political  antagonisms  were 
engendered  by  the  fact  that  the  (dying  Presi- 


dent belonged  to  one  wing  of  the  party  and 
Arthur  to  another. 

The  second  case  of  presidential  inability 
occurred  in  1G19,  less  than  40  years  after 
Garfield's  death,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  suf- 
fered a  stroke  while  leading  the  fight  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  After  unprecedented  military  and 
economic  exertions  In  World  War  I,  America 
had  reached  a  new  pinnacle  in  world  leader- 
ship; and  at  that  precise  moment  its  leader 
was  stricken.  Vice  President  Marshall  was 
in  the  wir.gg  as  an  understudy,  but  there  he 
stayed.  A  great  Senate  battle  over  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  was  waged, 
with  Presidential  leadership  missing.  Mar- 
shall flatly  declined  to  assume  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  presidency  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional uncertainty  as  to  whether  Wilson 
could  resume  his  office  when  he  recovered. 

The  exact  extent  of  Wilson's  inability  is 
not  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  for  a  period  of 
weeks  he  was  completely  unable  to  perform 
any  of  the  dulics  of  the  office.  Precise  In- 
formation about  his  condition  was  carefully 
shielded  from  public  view  by  his  wife,  his 
personal  physician,  and  his  personal  entou- 
rtge  in  the  White  Hous;.  The  President's 
personal  advisers  obviously  feared  the  very 
tiling  that  made  Vice  President  Marshall  hes- 
itant to  act — If  the  full  extent  of  Wilson's 
disability  should  become  known,  public  opin- 
ion would  demand  that  Marshall  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Presidency,  and  Wilson 
might  face  a  constitutional  fight  to  regain 
his  office,  should  he  recover. 

Tii«  Jtalousy  with  which  the  Presidential 
prerogatives  were  guarded — and  perhaps 
might  again  l>e  guarded — is  epitomized  by 
the  actions  of  Wilson  and  his  personal  staff 
from  his  collapse  on  September  25,  1919.  un- 
til the  end  of  his  term  on  March  4,  1921. 
Without  the  direction  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
called  21  Cabinet  meetings.  Having  heard 
of  these  meetings.  Wilson  accused  Lansing 
of  usurping  Presidential  power  and  forced 
him  to  resign.  Upon  Lansing's  suggestion 
that  the  Cabinet  request  Vice  President 
Marshall  to  act  as  President.  Joseph  P.  Tum- 
ulty, Wilson's  secretary,  replied:  "You  may 
rest  assured  that  while  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
lying  in  the  White  House  on  the  broad  of 
his  back  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  ousting 
him. "  The  President  himself  is  reported  to 
have  commented  in  a  similar  vein,  and  to 
have  conflded  to  his  secretary,  after  Lansing 
resigned.  "Tumulty.  It  Is  never  the  wrong 
time  to  spike  disloyalty.  When  Lansing 
sought  to  oust  me.  I  was  upon  my  back.  I 
am  on  my  feet  now  and  I  will  not  have  dis- 
loyalty about  me."  Thus,  Lansing's  en- 
deavors to  insure  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  executive  branch,  either  by  the  Vice 
President  acting  as  President  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  calling  Cabinet  meetings  at 
which  executive  business  could  be  trans- 
acted, were  viewed  by  the  President  and  his 
personal  staff  with  antagonism,  rather  than 
gratitude. 

The  pernicious  re£Ult  of  the  belief  that 
a  Vice  President  actually  becomes  President 
for  the  balance  of  the  Presidential  term  when 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  has  been  to  nullify 
the  intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  Nation  have  an  alternate  Chief 
Executive  to  provide  continuous  Executive 
leadership.  It  should  be  apparent  that  the 
original  constitutional  intent  and  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  for  the  exercise  of  Presi- 
dential power  in  cases  of  inability  would  not 
be  met  merely  by  providing  a  new  mecha- 
nism to  determine  the  existence  of  the  ina- 
bility. No  such  determination  was  needed 
in  the  Garfield  and  Wilson  cases;  the  in- 
ability was  patent.  The  problem  was  to  as- 
sure the  President,  his  personal  advisers,  the 
Vice  President  and  the  public  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  ousted  from  his  office  by 
a  Vice  Presidential  execution  of  the  powers 


and  duties  of  the  Presidency — to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  President  could  "come  back" 
of  his  own  volition.  Until  this  assurance 
can  be  given,  a  President  and  his  personal 
entourage  may  be  tempted  to  conceal  or 
block  an  attempt  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  disability.  Moreover,  if  every  Presi- 
dential retirement  from  power  must  be  a 
permanent  one.  a  President's  Illness — how- 
ever serious — will  have  deep  political  signif- 
icance activating  diverse  political  currents. 
But  if  the  reins  can  be  relinquished  only 
temporarily,  as  the  original  framers  in- 
tended, they  can  be  yielded  with  more  grace 
and,  as  history  shows,  an  elaborate  mecha- 
nism to  determine  when  they  should  be 
yielded  is  unnecessary. 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  ILLNESS  AND  HIS 
PROPOSAL  FOR  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT 

Immediately  after  President  Eisenhower's 
heart  attack  in  September  1955.  the  Presi- 
dents medical  advisers  informally  and  orally 
gave  their  opinions  as  to  the  Presidents  con- 
dition and  the  probable  duration  and  ex- 
tent of  his  physical  Impairment.  A  survey 
was  made  regarding  the  magnitude  and  im- 
mediacy of  the  problems  that  would  require 
Presidential  action  then  or  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Congress  was  not  in  session  and  no 
International  emergencies  impended.  Based 
upon  the  medical  opinions  and  the  survey, 
the  Attorney  General  orally  advised  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Vice  President,  who  regu- 
larly sat  with  the  Cabinet,  that  no  present 
situation  required  tiie  Vice  President  to 
take  action  under  article  II.  section  1,  of 
the  Constitution.  This  opinion  was  accepted 
by  all  concerned  and  attention  iK'as  then 
given  to  developing  a  modus  operandi  for 
the  functioning  of  the  executive  branch 
during  the  continuance  of  the  President's 
illness.  This  plan  included  a  decision  to 
have  Vice  President  Nixon  preside  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet  and  National  Security 
Council  during  the  President's  absence. 

On  October  21,  1955.  the  Attorney  General 
conferred  with  the  President  in  his  hospital 
room  at  Denver  to  advise  him  of  the  legal 
basis  for  the  foregoing  actions,  and  to  reas- 
sure him  that  no  written  authorizations 
were  required  from  him  at  that  time  to  in- 
sure that  the  Government's  activities  were 
carried  on  according  to  his  previously 
established  policies. 

In  January  1C55.  upon  President  Eisen- 
hower's return  to  Washington,  he  directed 
the  D3partment  of  Justice  to  institute  a 
full  legal  study  of  the  problems  raised  by 
temporary  presidential  Inability.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  draft  a  plan  to  protect  the 
country  fully  if  a  President  were  to  become 
disabled  at  a  time  when  immediate  execu- 
tive action  was  needed.  Later,  it  was  decided 
not  to  formulate  such  a  plan  during  the 
presidential  campaign,  lest  it  become  en- 
tangled in  partisan  politics.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary 1957.  the  President  reviewed  several 
alternative  plans  and  authorized  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  consult  persons  outside  the 
Government  to  obtain  their  views  and  criti- 
cisms. The  opinions  of  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  soueht  at  a  Cabinet  meeting. 
Finally,  a  definitive  plan  which  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  President.  It  was  to  t>e  sent  to  Con- 
gress with  a  special  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent urging  its  adoption.  But  when  the 
plan,  in  final  form  was  orally  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  congressional  leaders  of  both 
parties,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives raised  the  point  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  send  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress urging  adoption  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  people  of  the 
country,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  some 
unannounced  development  in  the  President's 
condition  had  occurred,  might  become 
alarmed.  Accordingly,  the  forthcoming 
special   message   was   canceled,   and   public 
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announcement  of  the  plan  took  the  form 
of  testimony  by  the  Attorney  General  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  operative  clauses  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  were  as  follows : 

"SEcnoK  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death  or  res- 
ignation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
then  current  term. 

"Sec.  2.  If  the  President  shall  declare  in 
writing  that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers 
and  duties  shaU  be  discharged  by  the  Vice 
President  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, the  Vice  President,  if  satisfied  of  the 
President's  inability,  and  upon  approval  in 
writing  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  who  are  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  shall  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

"Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  President  declares 
In  writing  that  his  InabUity  is  terminated, 
the  President  shall  forthwith  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

The  plan's  major  purpose  was  to  make 
abundantly  clear  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
President's  InabUity,  the  Vice  President 
would  serve  only  as  acting  President  and. 
then,  only  dxiring  the  continuation  of  the 
Presidential  inability.  The  President  was  to 
have  the  express  power  to  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office  as  soon  as  he  declared  that 
he  was  again  able  to  act.  Also  significant, 
however,  were  those  provisions  outlining  a 
method  for  determining  when  these  shifts  in 
function  were  to  occur.  Thus,  the  plan  en- 
visaged that,  through  voluntarily  declaring 
in  writing  that  he  was  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  would  initiate  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's tenure  as  acting  President  for  the  pe- 
riod of"  inability.  Similarly,  whenever  the 
President  should  declare  in  writing  that  his 
inability  was  terminated,  he  would  there- 
upon resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office.  This  provision  for  voluntary  action 
by  the  President  would.  In  the  light  of  his- 
tory, probably  cover  most  cases  of  Presiden- 
tial inability.  In  the  less  common  situa- 
tion where  a  President  was  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  declare  his  inability,  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  a  shift  In  the 
responsibility  for  such  a  determination. 
The  Vice  President,  if  satisfied  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Inability,  and  upon  the  written  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  would 
become  acting  President  for  the  period  of 
the  inability.  In  this  situation  also,  the 
President  would  be  entitled  at  any  time  to 
state  In  writing  that  his  inability  was  termi- 
nated and  thereupon  to  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  it 
should  be  noted,  made  no  express  provision 
for  a  case  In  which  the  President  would  en- 
deavor to  take  up  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office  although  he  was  clearly  unable  to 
do  so.  The  situation  envisages  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  President's  disability.  It 
was  explained,  in  presenting  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  Congress,  that 
if  such  an  unlikely  situation  developed,  the 
existing  constitutional  provisions  for  im- 
peachment could  be  relied  upon  to  settle  the 
disagreement. 

Noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  section  1 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
expressly  confirmed  the  present  generally  ac- 
cepted interpretation  of  the  Constitution — 
that  In  case  of  removal  of  the  President 
from  office  or  his  death  or  resignation,  the 
Vice  President  actually  becomes  President 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  current 
term.  Thus,  the  precedent  set  seven  time* 
in  cases  of  death  of  the  President  would  bo 
expressly  adopted  in  the  Constitution  itself. 


The  Eisenhower  plan's  rejection  of  a  Presi- 
dential Inability  Commission 

President  Eisenhower's  proposal  rejected 
any  idea  of  establishing  some  sort  of  inabil- 
ity commission  or  ad  hoc  body  to  determine 
the  fact  of  Presidential  inability.  One  of 
the  alternative  plans  first  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  review  had  provided  for 
such  a  commission. 

Arguments  for  a  group  determination  of 
Presidential  inability  overlook  the  fact  that 
throughout  American  history,  not  merely  in 
the  Garfield  and  Wilson  instances,  the  prob- 
lem has  never  been  ascertaining  Presidential 
Inability;  the  stalemate  In  executive  activity 
has  proceeded  from  a  Vice  President's  reluc- 
tance to  assume  his  superior's  office  and  a 
President's  (or  his  personal  advisers')  re- 
luctance to  turn  over  Presidential  duties 
with  no  assurance  of  their  return. 

Not  only  would  such  a  factfinding  com- 
mission have  been  unnecessary  and  InefTec- 
tlve  in  every  Presidential  Inability  problem 
so  far  encountered,  but  In  the  future  it 
could  have  very  serious  and  unfortunate 
consequences.  Any  law  requiring  compli- 
cated procedures.  Investigations,  hearings, 
findings,  and  votes,  would  prevent  Immedi- 
ate action  in  case  of  emergency.  Today's 
need  Is  for  unquestioned  continuity  of  Ex- 
ecutive power  and  leadership.  A  law  estab- 
lishing a  factfinding  body  of  this  Issue 
might  completely  thwart  that  objective,  to 
the  Nation's  deadly  peril. 

Furthermore,  It  seems  unwise  to  establish 
elaborate  legal  machinery  to  provide  for  ex- 
aminations of  the  President.  The  question 
of  the  physical  and  mental  capacity  one 
needs  to  serve  as  President  Is.  of  course,  far 
more  than  a  matter  of  medical  findings  by 
a  group  of  learned  physicians.  Providing  for 
physical  and  mental  examinations  would,  at 
the  least,  be  an  affront  to  the  President's 
I>ersonal  dignity  and  degrade  the  Presiden- 
tial office  itself:  more  dangerously.  It  would 
give  a  hostile  group  power  to  harass  the 
President  for  political  purposes. 

Aside  from  these  objections  to  commis- 
sion-type determination  of  Presidential  in- 
ability, grave  difficulties  would  attend  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  comfKjsition  for  such  a 
group.  Many  earnest  people  have  suggested 
that  the  prestige  and  impartiality  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  be  enlisted  to 
head  or  to  staff  an  inability  commission, 
but  the  letter  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  of 
January  1958  would  seem  to  have  removed — 
and  wisely  so — all  possibility  of  the  Justices' 
participation  in  such  a  group.  Various  offi- 
cers of  legal  and  medical  societies  have  also 
been  suggested  for  membership.  Since  they 
are  not  publicly  elected  officials  and  have  no 
public  responsibility,  however,  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  ask  these  worthy  persons  to 
serve.  If  at  all,  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

If  the  power  of  initial  determination  is 
diverted  from  the  executive  branch,  or  even 
Is  shared  in  some  fashion  with  those  outside 
the  executive,  a  way  is  opened  for  harass- 
ment of  a  President  for  political  motives. 
A  major  shift  In  the  checks  and  balances 
among  the  three  divisions  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  well  result.  Therefore, 
although  individual  Members  of  Congress — 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  in  both  Houses — have  been 
mentioned  as  possible  commission  members 
to  insure  participation  by  elected  represent- 
atives in  any  decision  on  Presidential  in- 
ability, this  suggestion,  too,  InterJecU  some 
unwanted  features.  With  the  participation 
of  congressional  officials,  a  Presidential  in- 
ability commission  would  be  bound  to  as- 
sume a  political  appetu'ance.  Individual 
Members  of  the  Congress,  though  elected  by 
the  people,  are  elected  by  the  people  of  a 
particular  small  district  or  State,  and  are 
not  necessarily  representative  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole;  only  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  elected  by  the  entire  populace. 


In  keeping  with  the  belief  that  the  initial 
determination  of  Presidential  inability 
should  be  kept  wholly  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  Elsenhower 
plan  limited  the  choice  of  persons  or  groups 
to  make  the  decision  to  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Cabinet.  This  seems  a  realistic  solu- 
tion. The  Garfield  and  Wilson  precedenu 
indicate  strongly  that  a  Vice  President,  in 
order  to  assure  wide  public  support  and  to 
eliminate  a  possible  charge  of  usurpation, 
would  In  fact  consult  with  the  Cabinet  be- 
fore making  the  momentous  decision  in- 
volved In  a  declaration  that  the  President 
Is  unable  to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Presidency.  The  Cabinet  members 
are  In  a  position  to  know  at  once  whether 
a  President  is  disabled.  Moreover,  the  pub- 
lic would  accept  the  Cabinet's  opinion  as 
reflecting  the  views  of  persons  close  to  the 
President  and  alert  to  any  unconstitutional 
attempt  to  deprive  him,  even  temporarily, 
of  his  powers. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  two 
courses  of  action  would  be  possible.  The 
Cabinet  could  notify  the  Vice  President 
when  a  majority  of  Its  members  believes  that 
the  President's  inability  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  devolution  of  presidential  power 
to  the  Vice  President.  In  the  past,  the  Cab- 
inet has  always  notified  the  Vice  President 
when  a  President  has  died,  and  this  custom 
would  thus  be  extended  to  the  case  of  in- 
ability. The  Vice  President  would  make  the 
decision  to  assume  Presidential  power,  but 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  decision 
would  depend  upon  the  approval  of  that 
decision  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet.  Alter- 
natively, the  Vice  President  might  take  the 
initiative  without  the  Cabinet's  first  invit- 
ing him  to  make  the  decision;  in  this  case, 
also,  written  approval  by  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  would  be  required  before  the  Vice 
President  could  undertake  the  exercise  of 
Presidential  power. 

Ultimately,  the  operation  of  any  constitu- 
tional arrangement  depends  on  public  opin- 
ion and  upon  the  public  possessing  a  certain 
sense  of  what  might  be  called  "constitu- 
tional morality."  Absent  this  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  citizenry, 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  against  usurpa- 
tion. No  mechanical  or  procedural  solu- 
tion will  provide  a  complete  answer  if  one 
assumes  hypothetical  cases  in  which  most 
of  the  parties  are  rogues  and  In  which  no 
popular  sense  of  constitutional  propriety 
exists.  The  combination  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  members  apF>ears  to  furnish  the  most 
feasible  formula  without  upsetting  the  fun- 
damental checks  and  balances  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  advocates  of  some 
specially  constituted  group  to  determine 
Presidential  inability  face  many  dilemmas. 
If  the  President  is  so  incapacitated  that  he 
cannot  declare  his  own  inability,  no  need 
exists  for  a  factfinding  body.  Nor  is  a 
factfinding  body  necessary  if  the  President 
can  and  does  declare  his  inability  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  his  office  at  a  given 
moment.  If.  however,  the  President  does 
suffer  from  an  inability  which  he  is  un- 
willing to  admit,  and  the  Vice  President  and 
most  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  Government 
officials  are  aware  of  this  and  believe  that 
the  President  should  step  aside  temporarily, 
then  a  genuine  dispute  exists.  But  this 
dispute — and  it  certainly  can  become  seri- 
ous— should  not  be  determined  by  a  special 
commission  composed  of  persons  outside  the 
executive.  If  the  controversy  is  sharp,  the 
inclusion  of  political  appointees  or  of  officials 
representing  relatively  small  electorates 
would  give  any  decision  a  political  complex- 
ion. Worse,  such  a  commiasion  runs  a  good 
ehance  of  coming  out  with  a  split  decision. 
What  would  be  the  effect,  for  example,  if 
a  commission  of  seven  voted  four  to  three 
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that  the  President  wa«  fit  and  able  to  per- 
form hie  oOce?  What  power  could  he  ex- 
ert during  the  rest  of  his  term  when,  by 
common  knowledge,  a  change  of  one  vote  in 
the  commission  proceedings  could  yet  deny 
him  the  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  his 
office?  If,  conversely,  the  vote  were  four 
to  three  that  the  President  wai  unable  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  bis  office,  and  the 
Vice  President  were  installed  as  acting  Presi- 
dent, what  power  could  the  Vice  President 
exert  when  everyone  would  know  that  one 
vote  the  other  way  would  cause  his  summary 
removal  from  the  exercise  of  those  powers? 
If  the  man  acting  as  President  were  placed 
in  this  awkward,  completely  untenable  and 
Impotent  poeltion,  the  effect  on  domestic  af- 
fairs would  be  bad  enough;  the  f  fleet  on  the 
International  position  of  the  United  States 
might  well  be  catastrophic. 

Thus,  in  the  presentation  of  President 
Elsenhower's  original  proposal  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  In  1957,  li  was  stated 
that  any  dispute  between  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  regarding  termination  of 
the  President's  disability  could  be  resolved 
by  Congress  taking  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  whichever  official  was  wrong- 
fully attempting  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  Presidency.  In  subsequent  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal,  however,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Impeachment  und  trial  are 
complicated  and  lengthy  procesies.  that  the 
Congress  is  not  always  in  session,  and  that 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  now  empowers 
the  Vice  President  to  call  Congress  into 
special  session.  Fiirthermore,  conviction 
would  remove  the  President  permanently, 
and  the  odium  attached  to  impeachment 
might  very  well  cause  many  Congressmen 
to  hesitate  to  take  such  action — especially 
against  an  111  man. 

The  revision  of  section  4  of  the  Eisenhotoer 
proposal 

In  response  to  criticisms  of  the  impeach- 
ment process  as  a  method  of  resolving  a 
dispute  t>etween  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  Attorney  General  Rotjers  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1958,  presented  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendment  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  a  revised  sec- 
tion 4  for  the  President's  proposal,  which 
now  reads : 

"Section  4.  Whenever  the  President  de- 
clares in  writing  that  his  Inability  has  ter- 
minated, the  President  shall  forthwith  dis- 
cbarge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office: 
Proviided.  hovfever.  That  if  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  executive 
departments  who  are  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  shall  signify  in  writing  that 
the  President's  inability  has  not  terminated, 
thereupon : 

"(a)  The  Congress  shall  forthwith  con- 
sider the  issue  of  the  President's  inability 
in  accordance  with  procedures  provided  for 
Impeachment,  and  if  the  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  shall  forthwith  convene  for  this  pur- 
pose; 

"(b)  If  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
on  record  vote  charge  that  the  President's 
Inability  has  not  terminated,  and  the  Senate 
BO  finds  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  present,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  office  of  President  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  or  until  Congress 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  determines  that  the  President's  in- 
ability has  terminated." 

In  substance,  the  revised  section  4  provides 
that  if  the  President  undertakes  to  resume 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Presidency,  but  has  misjudged  his  condi- 
tion, the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  who  are 
members  of  the  Cabinet  may  signify  that 
the  President's  inability  has  not  terminated, 
smd  Congress  must  step  in  to  determine  the 
Issue.    If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  it 


would  be  required  to  convene  immediately  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  President's 
inability  under  procedures  presently  estab- 
lished only  for  Impeachment  and  trial.  A 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  would  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  the  President's  in- 
ability; a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  would 
restore  the  powers  of  his  office  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  submitting  the  revision  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate,  Attorney 
General  Rogers  pronounced: 

"Let  me  stress  that  the  very  existence  of 
this  ultimate  power  in  Congress — which  is 
the  only  power  it  needs  In  relation  to  this 
question — would  in  all  probability  Insure 
that  this  extreme  situation  would  never 
arise.  No  Vice  President  would  resist  a 
President  reasserting  his  claim  to  the  powers 
of  the  office  unless  the  President  were  in 
fact  unable  to  perform.  No  President — in 
fact  unable  to  perform — would  be  permitted 
by  his  family  end  close  personal  counselors 
to  reassert  his  claim  and  precipitate  an  issue 
likely  to  be  resolved  against  him  by  Con- 
gress." 

Public  Interest  in  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential disability,  reawakened  by  the  revision 
of  section  4  greatly  increased  when,  less  than 
a  month  later.  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced his  understanding  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
legal  problems  involved  and  the  administra- 
tion's viewpoint. 

THE     EISENHOWXS-NIXON     TTNDEaSTANDINC     ON 
PBESmENTIAI.   IMABILJTT 

After  the  President's  heart  attack  in  Sep- 
tember 1955,  Informal  discussions  were  had 
between  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent concerning  what  the  Vice  President's 
role  should  be  in  the  event  of  a  similar  un- 
fortunate occvurence.  or  any  other  happen- 
ing which  would  disable  the  President  tem- 
porarily at  a  time  when  Presidential  action 
was  required.  As  a  result,  at  the  time  of 
President  Elsenhower's  ileitis  operation  in 
1956,  Vice  President  Nixon  stood  by  fully 
prepared  to  initiate,  as  Acting  President, 
whatever  action  would  be  necessary  in  case 
of  international  emergency;  for  it  was  real- 
ised that  the  announced  Intention  of  the 
President  to  undergo  a  serious  operation 
might  entice  a  hostile  foreign  pwwer  to  make 
some  drastic  move  in  the  expectation  of 
finding,  at  the  critical  moment,  confused 
and  \incertaln  leadership  in  the  United 
States. 

On  March  3,  1958,  a  historic  step  was  taken 
when  the  President  and  Vice  President,  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
duced to  memorandum  form  their  under- 
standing of  the  constitutional  role  of  the  Vice 
President  as  Acting  President.  The  Elsen- 
hower-Nlxon  understfuidlng  is  stated  In  these 
terms: 

"The  President  and  the  Vice  President  have 
agreed  that  the  following  procedures  are  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  and  provisicms  of 
•rUcle  a,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  deal- 
ing with  Presidential  inability.  They  believe 
that  these  procedures,  which  are  intended  to 
apply  to  themselves  c«ily.  are  in  no  sense 
outside  or  contrary  to  the  CX>nstltutlon  but 
are  consistent  with  its  present  provlsioiu 
and  implement  its  clear  Intent. 

"1.  In  the  event  of  inability  the  President 
would — if  possible — so  inform  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Vice  President  would  serve  as 
Acting  President,  exercising  the  powers  and 
duties  ot  the  office  imtil  the  inability  had 
ended. 

"2.  In  the  event  of  an  Inability  which 
would  prevent  the  President  from  communi- 
cating with  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, after  such  oonsxiltatlon  as  seems  to  him 
appropiriate  under  the  circumstances,  would 
decide  upon  the  devolution  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  and  would  serve  as  Acting 
President  until  the  inability  had  ended. 

"3.  The  President,  in  either  event,  would 
determine  when  the  inability  had  ended  and 


at  that  time  would  restime  the  full  exercise 
of  the  power  and  duties  of  the  office." 

The  xmderstandlng  represents  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  lnt<,>rpretation  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  stands.  The  only  ad- 
dition to  present  constitutional  require- 
ments is  that  the  Vice  President  take  action 
"after  such  consultation  as  seems  to  him 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances."  Al- 
though the  Constitution  does  not  require 
the  Vice  President  to  constilt  anyone,  it  was 
felt  that  as  a  matter  of  good  Judgment,  the 
Vice  President  would  want  to  consult  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  congressional  leaders  of 
both  parties,  and  perhaps  other  prominent 
citizens  before  presuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency.  The 
Elsenhower-Nixon  understanding,  in  effect, 
gives  the  Vice  President  the  comfort  of  be- 
ing directed  to  seek  opinion  from  other  per- 
sons and  thus  strengthens  his  position  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  take  these  steps.  Ap- 
propriately, in  view  of  constitutional  silence 
on  the  matter,  the  fKTSons  with  whcxn  the 
Vice  President  is  to  consult  are  not  men- 
tioned. Presumably,  the  Vice  President's 
choice  would  depend  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment;  in  a  time  of  International 
crisis  the  opportunity  for  consultation  might 
be  very  brief.  On  other  occasions,  the  Vice 
President  might  find  consultation  with  a 
large  number  of  people  not  only  feasible 
but  desirable,  for,  obviously,  the  broader  the 
base  of  opinion,  the  greater  the  support 
would  be  for  his  decision. 

Consistent  with  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands  Is  the  agreement's  provision  that 
In  cases  where  the  President  Is  unable  to 
notify  the  Vice  President  of  his  disability 
the  Vice  President  is  sole  Judge  of  the  neces- 
sity for  his  exercising  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Chief  Executive.  This  is  so  because  the 
Constitution  does  not  state  who  should  de- 
termine the  President's  inability  in  the 
many  circumstances  In  which,  as  the  found- 
ers themselves  must  have  foreseen,  it  can- 
not be  the  President  himself.  The  Cabinet 
could  not  have  been  intended  to  Judge  the 
issue,  since  this  body  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  Constitution.  It  is  not  the  Congress, 
except  by  the  negative  sanction  of  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  for  a  wrongful  attempt 
to  exercise  power.  Nor  Is  It  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  the  question  of  Presidential 
inability  is  hardly  one  wlilch  fits  any  t3i>e 
of  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  that  tribunal.  But  the  power  to 
determine  the  inability  of  the  President 
rests  in  the  Vice  President  not  simply 
because  the  Constitution  places  it  no- 
where else.  By  a  well-known  principle 
of  law,  whenever  amy  official  by  law  or 
person  by  private  contract  is  designated  to 
perform  certain  duties  on  the  hiqjpenlng  ot 
certain  contingencies,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  that  person  who  bears  the  respon- 
slblUty  for  performing  the  duties  must  also 
determine  when  the  contingency  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  arises.  Similarly,  un- 
der the  present  Constitution,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  determines  when  his  inability  has 
terminated  and  he  is  ready  once  more  to  ex- 
ecute his  office.  The  Elsenhower-Nixon  un- 
derstanding, by  providing,  first,  for  the  Vice 
President's  determination  of  Presidential  In- 
abUity and,  second,  for  the  President's  de- 
termination of  when  that  inability  termi- 
nates, thus  coincides  perfectly  with  article 
n,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution  as  orig- 
inally drafted  in  1787  and  analysed  in  this 
Sftlcle. 

Although  the  tinderstandlng  purports  to 
bind  only  the  present  occupants  of  the  presi- 
dency and  vice  presidency.  It  may  well  prove 
powerf\illy  persuaslvMn  the  future  since,  as 
most  constitutional  mthorities  now  believe. 
it  presents  a  very  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.  Btill.  the  Elaenhofrw- 
Nlxon  memorandum,  or  anything  similar  to 
it,  can  only  operate  between  two  peiwxis 
who  are  in  complete  agreement  about  their 
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respective  positions.  The  understanding  em- 
bodies no  mecbanlsm,  and  there  is  no  mech- 
anism in  the  present  Constitution  except  th« 
complicated  process  of  impeachment,  to  re- 
solve a  dispute  between  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  as  to  the  President's  capac- 
ity to  perform.  By  its  very  nature,  this 
question  Is  something  that  no  agreement 
between  a  President  and  a  Vice  President 
alone  can  resolve.  It  is  something  which 
has  not  been  settled  satisfactorily  by  the 
present  Ck>nstitution.  Herein  is  the  ^eat 
virtue  of  revised  section  4  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
under  which  a  dispute  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  on  the  question  of 
inability  would  immediately  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Congress. 

The  Elsenhower -Nixon  understanding  also 
does  not  cover  the  problem  of  Presiden- 
tial oath.  Speaker  of  the  House  Rayburn 
has  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Vice  President  to  take  a 
new  oath  of  office  to  serve  as  acting  Presi- 
dent. Most  authorities,  however,  would  say 
that  this  step  is  unnecessary  since,  when  the 
Vice  President  originally  takes  his  oath,  he 
swears  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Vice  President,  one  of  which — and  the  one 
first  created  by  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— is  to  act  as  an  alternate  Chief  Execu- 
tive. His  other  duties  are  to  serve  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  and  to  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  case  of  a  tie.  It  seems  no 
more  necessary  for  the  Vice  President  to 
take  the  Presidential  oath  when  he  acts  as 
President  than  it  is  for  him  to  recite  the 
senatorial  oath  when.  In  casting  a  decisive 
vote,  he  acts  as  Senator.  In  both  Instances, 
he  is  performing  one  of  the  functions  of  his 
own  office,  that  of  Vice  President,  which  his 
original  oath  covers.  Surely,  however,  these 
and  more  vital  questions  concerning  the 
very  exercise  of  the  Presidential  power  Itself 
should  be  cleared  up  before  a  time  of  crisis 
forces  us  to  resolve  the  Issue.  It  is  precisely 
In  times  of  crisis  that  unquestionable  leader- 
ship is  mandatory.  If  any  question  remains 
of  the  Vice  President's  status  as  acting  Presi- 
dent, that  issue  should  be  resolved  by  a 
clear  and  definite  constitutional  amendment. 

WHT    A    CONSTTnrnONAL    AMENDMENT    IS 
NECESSART 

In  light  of  what  is  now  known  about  the 
origins  of  the  Presidential  Inability  para- 
graph, the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  clear  to  most  people. 
But  one  cannot  ignore  that  a  division  of 
opinion  exists  over  the  constitutional  valid- 
ity of  a  temporary  devolution  of  Presidential 
power:  nor  can  one  Ignore  the  precedents 
established  by  the  Garfield  and  Wilson  cases 
and  the  confusing  original  Interpretation  in 
Tyler's  succession,  followed  in  six  subsequent 
Instances.  Opinions        and        precedents, 

whether  well-founded  or  not,  are  operative 
tacts  which  must  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  plotting  a  course  of  action. 

It  is  probable,  certainly  it  is  possible,  that. 
In  any  future  crisis  concerning  Presidential 
Inability,  the  same  conflicts  in  opinion 
would  arise.  History  and  logic  demonstrate 
that  If  a  Vice  President  is  to  take  the  mo- 
mentous step  of  assuming  the  powers  of  the 
presidency,  even  for  a  specific,  temporary 
period,  he  must  do  so  by  reason  of  unques- 
tioned authority.  Since  the  problem  here 
concerns  constitutional  powers,  questions 
raised  about  constitutional  powers  and 
precedents  established  through  the  interpre- 
tation of  constitutional  powers,  a  statute 
cannot  settle  the  matter.  Ordinary  legisla- 
tion would  only  throw  one  more  doubtful 
element  Into  the  picture,  for  the  statute's 
validity  could  not  be  tested  until  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Presidential  Inability,  the 
very  time  at  which  uncertainty  must  bo 
precluded.  This  defect  is  especially  appar- 
ent in  n«arly  all  the  statutory  proposals  ad- 


vanced on  the  subject  of  Presidential  In- 
ability, for  they  involve  a  transfer  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  Vice  President's  constitutional 
power  to  determine  the  existence  of  Presi- 
dential inability  and  to  act  In  such  a  con- 
tingency. The  simple  fact  is  that  no  mere 
statute  can  alter,  transfer  or  diminish  vested 
constitutional  power.  Thus,  no  statute 
which  contained  the  additional  measures 
needed — a  designation  of  persons  to  share 
with  the  Vice  President  the  power  to  make 
the  Initial  decision,  or  a  provision  for  a  so- 
lution of  disputes  between  the  President 
and  Vice  President — would  alter  the  exist- 
ing powers  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Even  a  statute  which  sought  to  do 
nothing  more  than  declare  the  original  In- 
tent of  the  framers  would  have  to  be  con- 
strued In  the  light  of  previous  constitutional 
interpretations  and  the  precedents  based 
on  those  Interpretations,  and  would  there- 
fore be  valueless  in  resolving  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  some  authorities 
have  urged  that  Congress  can  enact  simple 
legislation  under  the  neces-^ary  and  proper 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  According  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  however,  this  clause  is  not 
the  delegation  of  a  new  and  Independent 
power,  but  simply  provision  for  making  effec- 
tive the  powers  theretofore  mentioned. 
Since  the  Constitution  confers  no  power 
upon  Congress  in  connection  with  Presi- 
dential Inability  so  long  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  in  office  and  able  to  act,  congressional 
action  under  the  necessary  and  proper  clause 
would  seem  restricted  to  the  uncommon 
situation  In  which  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  are  incapacitated.  As  one 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject  puts  it: 

"The  only  power  expressly  given  to  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  Presidential  succession  is 
the  power  to  declare  what  officer  shall  act 
as  President  when  there  is  neither  a  func- 
tioning President  nor  a  functioning  Vice 
President.  This  would  seem  to  deny  con- 
gressional power  to  deal  with  inability,  be- 
cause numeration  In  the  Constitution  of 
certain  powers  denies  all  others  unless  inci- 
dent to  an  expressed  power  or  necessary  to 
its  execution — Inclusio  unius,  excluslo  al- 
terlus." 

The  records  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion support  this  conclusion.  Reference  to 
the  parallel  texts  of  paragraph  6  set  forth 
in  the  first  section  of  this  article  will  show 
that  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  6,  which 
deals  with  Presidential  inability  only,  never 
contained  a  reference  to  congressional  action 
of  any  type  whatsoever.  Moreover,  the  first 
clause  was  originally  drafted  and  adopted 
completely  independently  of  the  second  por- 
tion of  paragraph  6,  which  permits  Congress 
to  act  where  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  unable  to  function.  The  his- 
tory of  the  paragraph  and  rules  of  sound 
construction  thus  combine  in  an  irrefutable 
negation  of  congressional  power  to  legislate 
where  Presidential  inability  alone  Is  Involved. 

A  common  objection  to  removing  current 
doubts  about  Presidential  inability  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  that  the  amend- 
ment process  Is  dangerously  slow.  History 
shows,  however,  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  be  speedily  effected  when  the  ob- 
jective to  be  obtained  is  a  popular  one.  If, 
of  course.  Congress  is  disposed  to  act  In  the 
first  place.  The  17th  amendment,  providing 
for  the  election  of  Senators  by  jjopular  vote, 
took  13  V^  months.  The  aist  amendment, 
repealing  the  18th  (prohibition)  amendment, 
took  less  than  10  months.  Woman's  suffrage, 
the  19th  amendment,  required  only  16 
months,  and  the  aoth  amendment,  limiting 
Presidents  to  two  terms,  was  ratified  in  11 
months.  These  periods  may  be  compared 
with  the  5  years  it  took  Congress  to  enact 
a  new  statute  establishing  the  sequence  of 
Presidential  •uccession  after  the  Vice 
President. 


THE  PROPOSED  BIPAETISAN  CONSTTrUTIONAl. 
AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  PEESIOENTIAI.  IN- 
ABILirr 

On  the  day  following  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon 
announcement,  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committer 
Joined  in  sponsoring  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  Presidential  Inabil- 
ity. The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  then 
current  term. 

"Sec.  2.  If  the  President  shall  declare  in 
writing  that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers 
and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice 
President  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, the  Vice  President,  if  satisfled  that 
such  inability  exists,  shall,  upon  the  written 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  In  office,  assume  the 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  as  Acting  President. 

■Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  President  makes 
public  announcement  in  writing  that  his  in- 
ability has  terminated,  he  shall  resume  the 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  on  the  seventh  day  after  making  such 
announcement,  or  at  such  earlier  time  after 
such  announcement  as  he  and  the  Vice 
President  may  determine.  But  if  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  written  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments In  office  at  the  time  of  such  announce- 
ment, transmits  to  the  Congress  his  written 
declaration  that  In  his  opinion  the  Presi- 
dent's inability  has  not  terminated,  the  Con- 
gress shall  thereupon  conolder  the  issue.  If 
the  Congress  Is  not  then  in  session,  it  shall 
assemble  in  special  session  on  the  call  of  the 
Vice  President.  If  the  Congress  determines 
by  concurrent  resolution,  adopted  with  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent in  each  House,  that  the  Inability  of  the 
President  has  not  terminated,  thereupon, 
notwithstanding  any  further  announcement 
by  the  President,  the  Vice  President  shall 
discharge  such  powers  and  duties  as  Acting 
President  until  the  occurrence  of  the  earliest 
of  the  following  events:  ( 1 »  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent proclaims  that  the  President's  Inability 
has  ended.  (2)  the  Congress  determines  by 
concurrent  resolution,  adopted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Members  present 
in  each  House,  that  the  President's  Inability 
has  ended,  or  (3)  the  President's  term  ends. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  If  at 
any  time  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  by  this  article 
upon  the  Vice  President  shall  devolve  upon 
the  officer  eligible  to  act  as  President  next 
In  line  of  succession  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, as  provided  by  law." 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  proposal  are 
identical  with  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment prepared  by  President  Elsenhower. 
Section  3,  which  provides  for  the  situation 
in  which  the  President  Is  unable  to  declare 
his  inability,  is  similar  to  the  corresponding 
Elsenhower  proposal.  It  diminishes  the 
Vice  President's  sole  power  to  determine 
Presidential  inability,  as  it  exists  under  the 
present  Constitution,  by  requiring  that  he 
shall  have  the  written  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  "heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments in  office."  The  phrase  "who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Elsenhower  draft,  Ls  omitted  in 
the  bipartisan  bill,  presumably  because  the 
Cabinet  is  not  presently  recognized  in  the 
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Constitutioa.  The  "^eads  of  the  executive 
departments"  referred  to  In  both  proposals 
are  determined  by  Congress  in  section  1  of 
title  fi  of  the  United  States  Code;  wo  the  sub- 
stance of  both  propoeaU  la  probably  the 
same. 

section  4  advances  the  design  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  and  the  Elsenhower -Nlzoa 
understanding  that  the  President  himself  de- 
termine when  his  inability  has  terminated. 
As  stressed  before,  all  important  in  persuad- 
ing a  President  to  step  aside  is  the  assurance 
that  be  will  be  allowed  to  return  on  his  own 
determination  that  his  Inability  Is  ended. 
The  propoeed  amendment  does  not  provide, 
however,  for  his  instantaneous  resumption 
of  duty.  It  stipulates  that  he  resumes  the 
duties  of  his  office  the  seventh  day  after 
making  such  announcement  of  the  termina- 
tion of  inability.  This  7-day  provision  is  de- 
signed to  cover  the  possible  situation  in 
which  a  President,  though  in  truth  unfit  to 
resume  his  Job,  is  determined  to  assert  his 
power  once  again  because  of  some  unfortu- 
nate mental  delusion  or  sheer  perverseness. 
The  7-day  requirement  affords  n  period  In 
which  a  disabled  President  might  be  per- 
suaded by  his  personal  advisers  to  withdraw 
hU  announcement,  in  which  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent can  assay  the  situation  and  gage  gen- 
eral public  feeling  about  the  President's  ca- 
pacity, and  in  which  each  party  can  delib- 
erate on  the  necessity  of  precipitating  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  an  open  conflict 
before  Congress. 

After  the  measure  was  Introduced  by 
the  sponsoring  Senators.  Attorney  General 
Rogers  pointed  out  that  If  the  President  and 
Vice  President  were  In  complete  agreement 
that  the  President  should  resume  the  powers 
ol  his  office,  there  seemed  no  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  do  so  Immediately.  As 
the  proposed  amendment  Is  drafted,  the 
President  could  not  declare  in  advance  that 
In  7  days  from  a  certain  date  he  would  be 
able  to  assume  his  duties.  He  must  make 
public  announcement  In  writing  that  hit 
Inability  has  terminated;  and  It  Is  certainly 
wise  to  require  that  the  President  not  fore- 
cast his  eventual  recovery,  but  certify  to  the 
public  that  he  has  Indeed  recovered.  But 
If  the  President  were  prepared  to  make  a 
present  certification  and  everyone  were  In 
full  agreement  that  he  was  fully  restored  to 
health,  the  7-day  delay  would  be  unwar- 
ranted. Therefore,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
Ineerted  the  worda  "or  at  such  earlier  time 
after  such  announcement  as  he  and  the  Vice 
President  may  determine"  after  the  7-day 
provision  in  order  to  provide  for  the  situa- 
tion in  which  no  dispute  should  exist  over 
the  President's  capacity. 

Section  4  also  delineates  very  precisely  the 
procedure  for  Initiation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's challenge  to  the  President's  capacity 
If  grounds  for  such  challenge  exist.  To 
question  the  President's  decision  that  hla 
Inability  haa  terminated,  the  Vice  President 
must  have  the  written  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  heads  of  executive  department*  In 
office  at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  an- 
nouncement. This  Insures  not  only  that  the 
Vice  President  will  be  precluded  from  con- 
testing unless  he  has  the  backing  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, but  that,  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining Cabinet  support,  the  identities  of  the 
executive  heads  will  be  fixed  as  of  the  time 
of  the  President's  pronouncement.  Hence,  a 
President  wotild  be  prevented  from  chang- 
ing the  effect  of  the  Vice  President's  action 
by  demanding  the  resignation  of  all  In  the 
Cabinet  not  aiding  with  the  Incumbent  Chief 
Executive. 

Having  secured  the  neoeasary  endorsement, 
the  Vice  President  must  transmit  to  Con- 
gress his  written  declaration  conteeting  ter- 
mination of  the  President's  InabUity.  If 
Congrev  were  then  In  session,  presumably  U 


would  give  Immediate  consideration  to  this 
vital  matter.  If  Congress  were  not  In  ses- 
sion, absent  section  4's  special  provisions,  the 
Vice  President's  challenge  would  be  Ineffec- 
tive during  a  crucial  period  until  the  next 
regular  session  of  Congress,  since  presently 
the  Vice  President  has  no  power  to  assemble 
the  Congress  in  special  session,  and  a  Presi- 
dent would  be  highly  unlikely  to  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  his  own  inability. 
The  proposed  amendment  therefore  authtx'- 
Izes  the  Vice  President  to  call  a  special  session 
of  Congress  when  necessary. 

For  the  Vice  President  to  establish  his  con- 
tention and  the  President  to  be  temporarily 
denied  the  resumption  of  his  duties,  the 
President's  lnablllty»mu8t  be  established  by 
the  same  margin  required  for  impeachment 
and  conviction — two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  in  each  House.  The  issue  before  the 
Congress  will  not  be  that  of  an  alleged  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  however,  but  the  is- 
sue of  the  President's  inability.  If  Congress 
decides  that  the  inability  has  not  terminated, 
the  Vice  President  is  to  serve  as  acting  Presi- 
dent until  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  three 
specified  events,  and  is  to  do  so  "notwith- 
standing any  further  announcement  by  the 
President."  This  phrase  was  Inserted  to 
guarantee  that  a  President  could  make  only 
one  announcement  of  the  termination  of  his 
Inability:  if  his  Judgment  Is  challenged,  he 
must  Justify  his  position  at  that  time.  Thus, 
once  Congress  has  determined  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Inability  has  In  fact  not  terminated, 
restoration  of  the  President  to  office  would 
thenceforth  depend  not  on  his  own  an- 
nouncement, but  on  other  contingencies. 

As  stated  in  the  bipartisan  proposal,  these 
contingencies  are:  the  Acting  President 
(Vice  President)  proclaims  that  the  Presi- 
dent's inability  has  ended;  or  the  Congress 
determines  by  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring only  a  simple  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  in  each  House  that  the  inabil- 
ity has  ended;  or  the  Presidente's  term  ends. 
Allowing  the  Acting  I^esldent  to  proclaim 
that  the  President's  inability  has  ended  Is 
consistent  with  other  provisions  of  the 
amendment  and  with  the  theory  that  if  the 
two  persons  most  vitally  concerned — the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  alternate — are  In 
accord,  no  one  else  either  Inside  or  outside 
the  executive  branch  has  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  Although  the  proposed  amendment 
requires  a  two-thirds  majority  to  oust  the 
President  temporarily,  If  a  simple  majority 
of  the  Congress  feels  that  the  President's 
Inability  has  terminated,  it  seems  only  Just 
and  proper  that  he  be  restored  to  the  full 
exercise  of  his  powers. 

Section  6  of  the  bipartisan  proposal  re- 
peats the  present  constitutional  provision 
that  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  may  declaiie  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President  tmtll  the  disability  Is 
ended  or  a  President  elected.  It  then  adda 
a  separate  sentence  providing  that  "if  at 
any  time  there  Ls  no  Vice  Prealdent,"  the 
functions  envisaged  for  the  Vice  President 
by  the  proposed  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment "shall  devolve  upon  the  officer  eligible 
to  act  as  President  next  In  line  of  succession 
to  the  Office  of  President,  as  provided  by 
law." 

For  clarity,  this  section  probably  should 
refer  to  "no  Vice  President  able  to  act  as 
President."  since  the  Intent  Is  to  cover  not 
only  a  vacancy  In  the  Vice  Presidency,  but 
inability  as  well.  Furthermore,  except  for 
the  Vice  President,  "the  crfDcer  [next]  eligi- 
ble to  act  as  President"  Is  not  "next  In  line 
of  succession  to  the  Office  of  President." 
He  is,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
of  succession,  an  ofDcer  who  acts  as  Presi- 
dent, but  he  never  succeeds  to  the  Office. 
The  words  "to  the  Office  of  President"  should 
be  omitted  from  the  proposed  amexutment. 


CONCLTTSION 


The  proposed  constltuti<uial  aaaendment 
six>n6ored  by  the  bipartisan  majority  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  adopts  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  Eisenhower  proposal  ad- 
ding a  more  precise  definition  of  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  dispute  between  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President  over  the  termination  of  the  Presi- 
dent's disability.  Both  proposals  deal  with 
the  Presidential  inability  question  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Both  make  abun- 
dantly clear  that,  when  the  President  is  dis- 
abled, the  Vice  President  takes  over  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  presidency  only  as 
the  acting  President  for  the  period  of  dis- 
ability. Both  provide  that  the  President 
may  voluntarily  declare  his  Inability  and 
that,  if  he  does  not,  the  initial  determina- 
tion of  fact  shall  be  made  within  the  execu- 
tive branch — that  Is,  by  the  Vice  President 
on  the  written  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  in  office. 
Finally,  both  the  Eisenhower  and  bipartisan 
proposals  would  allow  the  President  to  re- 
sume the  powers  and  duties  of  the  presidency 
upon  his  own  declaration  that  he  Is  again 
able  to  handle  them.  Most  important,  either 
proposal  would  achieve  these  goals  In  con- 
sonance both  with  the  original  Intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  with  the 
balance  of  powers  which  is  the  permanent 
strength  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  iis  business  today,  it 
adjourn  imtil  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    RECOMMENDA- 
TION OF  SENATOR  MORTON  TO 
BE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  note  for  the  Rbcoro  the  news  service 
report  that  President  Eisenhower  today 
recommended  that  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  select  Senator  Thbus- 
TON  B.  Morton,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  the 
new  chairman  of  ,the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. ' 

It  is  only  natural  that  Senator  Mor- 
ton's fellow  Republicans  in  Kentucky, 
and,  indeed,  his  fellow  Kentuckians  ol 
both  parties,  will  be  pleased  and  honored 
by  this  statement  by  the  President.  I 
am  pleased,  as  his  colleague  and  as  his 
friend,  at  this  new  evidence  of  Senator 
Morton's  leadership,  and  of  his  stand- 
ing in  our  party. 

I  have  known  Senator  Morton  for 
many  years,  not  (Uily  as  a  friend  of  his 
family,  but  as  a  fellow  candidate  and 
as  a  colleague  in  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States.  I  know  his  background; 
his  femnily  is  one  ot  the  oldest  pioneer 
families  in  Kentucky. 

Senator  Morton  has  had  a  broad  and 
varied  experience  in  life.  He  is  well 
educated.  He  entered  the  service  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  and  rose 
to  command  three  vessels  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  In  the  course  of  that  serv- 
ice he  demonstrated  his  leadership  and 
his  valor. 

Before  that  time,  he  was  in  buslneu. 
ai  a  member  of  Ballard  li  Ballard,  a  grain 
»nd  mllllnff  oomptny  In  LouUvlUt.  Ht 
rose  to  be  the  president  of  the  eompany, 
which  wa«  the  lariest  of  its  type  in  the 
•outh. 

In  1M6.  ftfttr  hli  rt turn  from  the  urv- 
lot,  hf  wfti  elKtwl  to  tht  Kouit  of  Rtprc- 
••ntativN  from  tht  Third  OonirtMional 
Dlitrlot  of  Xtntuoky.  That  ddtrlot  eem< 
prtiti  Jffftrien  County i  And  in  JofTfr- 
•on  County  li  loeottd  wt  elty  of  X«ouli> 
vUlf .  tht  ItnNt  olty  tn  Xtntuoky. 

Hi  WM  tltottd  thrn  ttmn  to  bt  « 
Mtmbf  r  of  tht  Mouh  of  RtprtttntttivN 
from  that  Dtttriet,  and  X  havt  no  doubt 
that  ht  would  havt  bttn  tleettd  again 
and  Aitin  if  ht  had  not  ohoitn  in  lOfta 
not  to  tttk  rttlNtion. 

After  tht  tltetion  of  Prtstdtnt  Elien- 
howtr,  Senator  Morton  was  appointed 
Attlitant  Sterttary  of  State.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  that  position.  He 
was  an  intimate  associate  and  friend  of 
our  great  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Secretary 
Dulles  has  many  times  spoken  of  Senator 
Morton's  loyalty,  his  ability,  and  his 
great  service  in  that  position. 

In  1956.  after  continued  association 
in  politics  with  Senator  Morton,  he  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  running  together 
for  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator 
Morton  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and 
we  know  of  his  able  service  since  that 
time  in  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  conscious  of  the  fine 
and  able  work  which  has  been  doi\e  by 
the  Honorable  Meade  Alcorn.  Senator 
Morton,  as  his  successor,  will  bring  to 
the  position  a  distinguished  record  of 
wide  and  varied  experience.  He  is  young, 
he  is  able,  he  is  vigorous.  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  give  to  the  Republican  Party 
large  and  broad  purpose,  and  great  and 
new  vigor. 

While  I  have  spoken  of  Senator  Mor- 
ion's selection  as  national  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Party,  I  think  his  selec- 
tion Is  also  of  importance  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  because  it  is  important 
to  the  country  to  have  two  great  and 
strong  poUtical  parties . 

So  today  I  am  happy  to  note  his  choice 
by  the  President.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, on  behalf  of  my  fellow  Repub- 
licans in  Kentucky,  and  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  Kentucklans  generally.  I  am  glad 
to  speak  of  the  distinguished  service  of 
Senator  Morton  In  many  capacities  In 
the  past,  and  to  express  my  confidence, 
and  the  confidence  of  all  othtri  who 
know  him.  that  he  will  serve  with  dis- 
tinction, honor,  and  value  to  the  Rt- 
publioan  Party— and,  Z  nuiy  lay,  to  tht 
entire  Nation  in  his  ntw  post. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  for  his  very  generous  words. 
They  are  deeply  appreciated  by  me.  One 
of  the  great  privileges  of  my  political 
life  has  been  that  of  being  able  to  know, 
and  enjoy  the  friendship,  of  my  senior 
colleague  from  Kentucky. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  X  have 
not  yet  been  elected  to  the  position,  and 
Z  havt  bttn  in  enough  olost  tltctloni  in 
my  life  to  say  I  do  not  believe  X  will  make 
any  further  comments  at  this  time, 

Mr.  SMATHXM,  Mr.  Prtsldtnt.  I 
should  llkt  to  aiioelate  myatif  In  lomt 
rtsppots  with  UiQ  iTmnrks  of  tht  ablt 
Htnlor  Btnator  from  Kontvicky  I  Mr, 
CoopiR  I.  I  btlltvt,  a«  ht  dutN,  that  uur 
eniiiury  enn  bt)  \im  wwpA  whi«n  thtrt 
are  two  itroug,  vltilt,  viiforoua  yoiltital 
IMrttta. 

It  han  b^Ph  my  prtvllttt  to  utrvt  with 
the  abl«  junioi  Mtnator  from  X^hluoky, 
I  do  not  want  to  bran  about  turn  too 
heavily  at  this  tlm«>,  brrnusp  it  mtitht 
kttp  him  from  ttcttinit  the  po"iliou  to 
which  he  has  been  noininntpd;  but  I 
should  like  to  say  it  Is  my  belipf  that  It  Is 
important  that  the  heads  of  the  political 
parties  be  men  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  business  of  getting 
elected,  me  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  problems  of  a  campaign. 

I  think  one  of  the  difficulties  from 
which  the  major  political  parties  have 
suffered  from  time  to  time  has  been  that 
in  positions  of  leadership  there  have  been 
■^men  who  actually  did  not  know  some  of 
the  problems  faced  by  those  of  us  who 
were  candidates  for  office,  and  who  did 
not  thoroughly  realize  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, those  who  were  running  for  elec- 
tion, particularly  to  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  were  involved 
in  issues  which  were  statewide  rather 
than  nationwide. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  the  Repub- 
lican Party  will  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  selection  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  the  office  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated — that  is  the  office  of 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee.  However,  I  will  say  to  who- 
ever gets  that  Job,  be  it  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  or  someone  else,  ob- 
viously the  future  is  not  very  rosy.  It 
appears  he  will  have  a  considerable  task 
ahead  of  him.  I  cannot  help  but  think  of 
the  difficulties  confronting  Cookie  Lava- 
getto,  who  manages  the  Washington 
Senators  baseball  team.  The  Washing- 
ton Senators  start  out  with  the  future 
in  front  of  them;  but  the  way  statistics 
look.  It  appears  they  will  not  go  very 
far,  even  though  they  are  out  front  at 
the  moment. 

But,  seriously,  It  is  Important  that 
there  be  in  this  country  two  strong  par- 
ties. In  which  both  the  liberal  and  the 
conservative  viewpoint  can  be  promoted, 
I  can  think  of  no  better  man  to  head  tht 
Republican  Party  than  tht  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Z  may  point  out  that 
M  Of  today  tht  Waahington  Stnaton 
load  tht  Itag  ut. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  like  to  see 
their  lead  last  longer,  but  that  is  not 
what  usually  happens. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
wish  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  political  success  in  his  new 
position.  Commenting  on  what  was 
said  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  Z  am  somewhat  reminded  of  a 
professor  who  instructed  me  in  pollttoal 
seienot  when  Z  was  a  student  nt  tite  Unl- 
Vfrilty  of  Oreiion,  A  student  went  to 
him  one  duy  and  asked  huw  ite  )md 
made  out  in  tiie  final  eNMmlnMtlon,  Titt 
prof^MMtr  hald  to  him,  "Nt«lN(in,  I  am  to* 
\m  ui  \m  yuu  t\m  of  all  tht  ftunks,"  I 
0P(tMNUinnliy  think  that  In  porhapa  tht 
tiMivion  (>f  Munpttne  who  In  vlrrted  tn 
tend  tho  ItppuUlicnn  Party,  at  IvahI  in 
htNi>  Nomrwhni  trnimuN  and  pailoua 
llmM  for  iho  lti>publiCAn  Parly, 

However,  I  winh,  Ih  all  serlousneuM,  to 
ndd  ihnt  I  have  had  tht  prlvilrite  of 
HPivinH  with  tht  Junior  ttnator  from 
Kentucky  on  tht  Committtt  on  PotI 
Office  and  Civil  Bcrvtce.  Wt  have  been 
toKeihcr  on  several  lubcommittees 
which  have  had  to  consider  very  contro- 
versial and  delicate  legislation.  I  havt 
always  found  Senator  Moiton  to  be  a 
person  of  high  ethics  and  unimpeach- 
able personal  character. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  most  dts. 
tressed  me  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
speak  at  high  school  and  college  cam- 
puses, and  to  learn  how  many  bright 
and  idealistic  young  people  do  not  want 
to  make  politics  a  career.  When,  with 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  who  was  in  the  State 
legislature,  I  asked  them  why,  they  said, 
"Because  poUtics  is  such  a  dirty  busi- 
ness." 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  distressing ' 
situation,  because  if  our  country  has  any 
hope  at  all,  the  hope  rests  on  F>ersuading 
the  most  intelligent,  the  best  educated, 
the  most  courageous,  and  the  most  ideal- 
istic young  men  and  women  to  go  into 
government. 

I  have  this  very  great  faith :  that  while 
Thruston  B.  Morton  is  national  chair- 
man of  his  party,  he  will  never  indulge 
in  character  assassination  or  personal 
epithets  which  in  the  past  have  some- 
times characterized  American  politics. 

While  I  cannot  say  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  political  success  In  his 
new  position  as  national  chairman.  I 
wish  him  all  personal  happiness  In  his 
undertaking. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
adjourn  until  next  Monday  at  noon, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  tht  ordtr  previously  tnttrtd,  un- 
Ul  Monday.  April  19, 1950,  at  12  o'clock 
mtridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland,  pastor. 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Washington.  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Tht  Psalmist  has  said,  Psalms  103: 13: 
At  far  at  tht  tatt  it  from  tht  wtit,  to 
far  hath  Ht  removed  our  trantgrtttiont 
from  ut. 

Oraoloua  and  merciful  Ood  our 
Fathtr.  wt  thank  That  that  aa  wt  travti 
west  wt  never  eomt  to  tht  taat.  Wt 
art  imttful  that  thia  dla  tanot  ii  Infinity. 
Zn  tht  lamt  way  wt  apprMiatt  tht  fact 
that  tht  diatMMt  of  our  fonivtn  alna 
from  ua  and  ThM  la  infinity. 

Ai  wt  pondtr  what  ii  good  for  thtM 
PMl  VnTwd  aiatM.  htlp  ui  net  to  pro* 
otdo  tht  prtttntt  of  tht  Noly  Ipiril, 
May  wt  not  prMludt  Mim  from  our 
ihinklnff. 

Nmt  our  pttltloni  and  Motpt  our 
thanka.  Ntlp  ua  to  ilvt  tht  ilory  to 
Thtt,  In  tht  namt  of  Thy  ton  wt  pray, 
Amtn. 

Tha  Journal  of  tht  proettdings  of 
Wtdntaday,  April  I,  195».  was  rtad  and 
approirtd.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8. 144.  An  Act  to  modify  Reorganisation 
Plan  No.  n  of  1939  and  Reorganisation  Plan 
Mo.  2  Ot   1963. 


FIRST    WORLD    CONGRESS    OF 
FLIGHT  AT  LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 

Mr.    BARING.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  ^ 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Nevada. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
call  attention  to  a  new  and  vinique  ac- 
tivity for  aerospace  leaders  and  thought- 
ful, alert  dUsens  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  globe.  I  refer  to  the  first  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Las  Vegas.  Nev«  from  April  12  through 
19. 19S9. 

This  important  event  aims  to  bring  to- 
gether all  elements  of  flight:  designers, 
producers,  operators,  administrators,  and 
users— united  in  a  common  cause,  that 
being  the  adrancement  of  aeronautics 
and  astronautioa— tht  twin  sciences  of 
flight. 

News  of  tht  forthcoming  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight  has  appeared  with  grtattr 
and  greattr  frtqutnoy  in  tht  press,  and 
many  of  you  art  aoqualnted  with  tht 
unusually  fine  and  varied  program  which 
is  planned  for  thia  ligantio  tvtnt  At  a 
Ntvadan— A  Rtprtttntatlvt  of  tht  Btato 
which  haa  bttn  ttltottd  to  Mrvt  aa  hott 


for  this  conference— I  have  followed  the 
planning  since  its  inception  with  great 
care.  It  is  propitloiu  and  appropriate 
for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  World 
Congress  of  Flight.  And  since  some  of 
you  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  program  with  care,  I  wish  to 
speak  of  the  program  generally,  and  then 
tpeciflcally  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
World  Congreu  of  FUght  has  been  timed 
to  introduce  the  first  full  year  of  oom- 
mtroial  Jet  transportation  on  an  Inttr- 
national  scale,  to  herald  a  number  of  ad- 
vanotmtnta  in  military  aircraft  and 
miaallM  aa  national  dtttrrtnta  to  war, 
and  to  draw  atttntion  to  oontinuing 
progrtaa  In  tht  txploratlon  of  outtr 
ipaof. 

Flifht,  ai  an  advanetmtnt  lUU  undo* 
vtloptd  and  with  a  Irtmtndoua  pottntial 
in  ttrmi  of  lAtomaUonal  atourlly  and 
human  wtlf art,  will  bo  oonaldtrtd  vif  mtn 
of  inttmaiioMkl  rtputation  and  eompt* 
ttntt  at  tht  World  OoAirttt  of  FUiSl. 
11)0  poUUeal  and  tht  moral 
whleh  Moompany  prof  nn  of  fUihl 
on  tht  aitnda  for  OMrtful  lerutiny. 

Tht  World  Oontrttt  of  Fliaht,  X  am 
pltaatd  to  rtport,  wlU  oomMno  oonfor* 
tneta,  foruma,  outdoor  diaplaya,  Indoor 
txhlbita,  air  and  ground  dtmonatrationa 
at  well  aa  privatt  mtttinn  all  oonotrn* 
ini  tht  latttt  vthioltt  of  flifht  and  thtir 
aupport  equipment  Tht  program  la 
aimed  to  stlmuli^te  greater  understand- 
ing of  man  in  the  medium  of  technologi- 
cal revolution.  Flight,  in  short,  will  be 
presented  in  its  broadest  concept  as  an 
instrument  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. The  illustrious  civio  leader,  Ed- 
ward P.  Curtis,  winner  of  the  Collier 
troi^iy  for  the  most  outstanding  avia- 
tion achievement  of  the  past  year.  Is 
serving  as  general  chairman  for  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight.  He  has  said 
that  the  sessions  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
belief  that  a  greater  world  knowledge  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  space  craft  will 
bring  the  world  closer  to  permanent 
peace. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  facilities 
to  house  and  hold  the  conferences  and 
meetings  of  the  thousands  of  leaders 
concerned  with  the  design,  production, 
use.  and  effect  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
spacecraft  are  plentifully  available  at 
Las  Vegas.  The  new  and  spectacular 
conference  center  at  Las  Vegas  Includes 
an  auditorium,  exhibition  hall,  and  a 
variety  of  meeting  rooms.  The  stadium 
area,  located  (me  block  from  the  confer- 
ence center,  will  be  the  locale  of  general 
aviation,  air  and  ground  demonstrations. 
Nearby  MoCarran  Field  Is  the  municipal 
airport  serving  Laa  Vegas,  where  the 
latest  commercial  Jet  and  turboprop 
planes,  as  well  aa  new  military  aircraft, 
will  be  on  display.  As  a  proud  Nevadan. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  combination  ot 
meeting,  display,  and  exhibit  facllitiea, 
of  fine  hotels  and  ideal  weather,  makes 
Las  Vegas  an  excellent  site  for  tho  World 
Congreia  of  Flifht 

Tht  World  Confrttt  of  FUf ht  win  bo 
an  Inttmational  affair,  with  partioipanta 
and  demonstrations  and  tquipmtnt  from 
ovtr  60  frtt  world  nationa. 

Ont  of  tht  many  hlfhltthta  of  tht 
World  Confroaa  of  llif ht  la  tht  NATO 


anniversary  banquet  at  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight  On  this  occasion.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands will  be  the  principal  speaker  and 
will  commemorate  the  lOth  anniversary 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion. William  H.  Draper.  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  To  Study 
the  Military  Assistance  Program,  will 
serve  as  toastmasttr.  Other  participants 
will  Include  Oen.  Nathan  F.  Twininf , 
Chahman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 
Dr,  Thtodort  von  Xarman.  Chairman  of 
NATO'a  Advliory  Oroup  for  AtronauUcal 
ntstareh  and  Dtvtlopmtnt:  and  Otn. 
Lton  Johnson,  Air  Dtpu^r  to  tht  tu- 
prtmt  AlUtd  Oemmandtr,  luropo.  Xon- 
ortd  lUNti  il  thli  affair,  whloh  will  bo 
tht  larttat  privato  otltbratlon  m  tht 
UnitMl  itatit,  will  bt  dlialtarlta  of  all 
ttit  NATO  Mllona. 

Hit  flnl  I  dayi  of  Iht  eonftrtntt  art 
btUur  flvtn  ovtr  m  lant  mtaaurt  to  i 
jtlaittonftrtntt.  Mtrtiuthtuttland- 
mf  itadtra  aa  tht  RonortMt  E  M. 
QutMda,  AdmliUilrtlor  of  tht  Ptdtrtl 
Aviation  Aitntyt  Hon.  Wilttr  Blnachl 
from  Arnntlna,  prttldtnl  of  tht  OoumU, 
mttmaUonal  Olvtl  AvIaUob  OrnaiM- 
Uon;  Dr.  Paul  Ohtriafton,  proftaaor  at 
Harvard  Univtraity;  and  Otn.  Curtis  1. 
UMay,  Vict  Chitf  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air 
Forot,  will  diseusi  such  toploa  aa  "Jtt 
Agt  Aecomplishmtnts,**  "Jet  Aft  Re- 
quirements,**  "The  Jet  Age  Comes  to 
Main  Street"  and  "Controlling  the  Air- 
space." 

There  Is  a  wide  diversity  of  meetings 
at  the  World  Congress  of  Flight,  in  addi- 
tion to  major  conferences  and  special 
meetings  of  participating  organizations, 
aimed  at  providing  a  imique  exchange  of 
information  on  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
space  subjects.  At  the  conference,  for 
example,  a  large  number  of  commercial 
organizations  will  present  teclmical  in- 
formation and  demonstrations  on  new 
equipment  One  of  the  symposiums,  de- 
voted to  the  efficient  use  of  airspace,  is 
looked  forward  to  by  military  and  civilian 
airmen  with  keen  Interest  David  D. 
Thomas,  Director.  Bureau  of  Air  Traffic 
Management.  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
will  give  the  keynote  address  in  the  sym- 
posium on  the  efficient  use  of  airspace. 
He  wlU  be  followed  by  such  experts  as 
Charles  W.  Carmody.  Chief  of  the  Air- 
space Utilization  Division.  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  CoL  L.  8.  Llghtner, 
Chief  of  the  Flight  Division.  Director  of 
Operations.  Headquarters,  USAF.  The 
shrinking  airspace  over  America  will  be 
the  chief  topic  at  the  symposium  on  the 
efficient  use  of  alrmwce.  This.  1  of  11 
major  conferences  scheduled  during  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight  will  entail  a 
hard  look  at  the  problem  of  increasingly 
crowded  airspace  of  America. 

Another  topic  which  will  be  examined 
with  great  care  at  the  World  Congress 
of  Flight  wUl  be,  "What  wiU  aircraft 
traffic  control  be  like  in  2000  AJD.?"  It 
Is  expected  that  the  World  CongrtM  of 
Flight  mottinf  on  this  subjtot  will  fort- 
oast  futurt  nttds.  Tht  toplo  will  bt 
discussed  by  top  experts  from  U.S.  Gov* 
tmmtnt  agtnoitt  and  industry.  Mili- 
tary, air  oarrltr,  and  rtprtatntatlvto 
from  ftntral  avlaUon  will  Ittro  of  tht 
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present  planning  and  program  for  an 
aircraft  control  system  which  will  ac- 
commodate the  wide  range  of  present 
day  and  future  aircraft. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
Nevada.  I  have  a  keen  and  official  in- 
terest in  the  wide  variety  of  topics  which 
will  be  featured  at  the  various  aerospace 
discussions,  displays,  and  demonstrations 
scheduled  for  the  World  Congress  of 
Flight,  and  I  know  this  interest  and  con- 
cern Is  shared  by  my  associates  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  one  thing,  the  World  Congress  of 
Flight  will  bring  to  bear  on  the  many 
critical  issues  arising  from  aerospace 
progress  the  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowledge  of  eminent  authorities  on 
these  subjects  throughout  the  free  world. 

Additionally,  the  World  Congress  of 
Plight  win  help  generate  a  wider  under- 
standing and  a  greater  support  of  meas- 
ures required  to  insure  that  we  become 
the  beneficiary  and  not  the  victims  of 
aerospace  progress.  My  continuing  ex- 
amination of  the  broad  range  of  topics 
dealing  with  economic,  educational,  and 
national  security  aspects  of  air  and  space 
has  convinced  me  the  World  Congress 
of  Flight  presents  a  noteworthy  oppor- 
timity  to  gain  important  knowledge  of 
these  matters.  My  conclusion  is  fully 
supported  by  the  fact  that  numerous 
legislative  proposals  now  under  consider- 
ation have  to  do  with  aerospace  en- 
deavors. Many  of  these  will  have  a  di- 
rect and  vital  effect  on  our  ability  to 
Insure  continued  national  progress  and 
survival. 

Men  of  good  will  have  here  a  signal 
opportunity  to  participate  ai  firsthand 
participants  or  as  careful  observers  of 
the  releases  and  information  which  will 
•tern  from  the  World  ConKress  of  Flight. 
I  am  aware  that  many  of  you  are  en- 
deavoring to  arrange  your  schedules  so 
as  to  be  able  to  attend  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight  I.  as  a  Ncvadan,  am 
extremely  pleased  to  assure  you  that  my 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Nevada  look 
forward  to  greeting  you  and  the  vast 
number  of  other  Americans  and  inter- 
national leaders  who  wlU  soon  proceed 
to  Nevada  to  participate  in  this  note- 
worthy enterprise  which  is  filled  with 
such  promise— the  World  Congress  of 
Flight. 

A  HISTORIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  followed  Congressman 
Baring's  illuminating  remarks  relating 
to  the  World  Congress  of  Plight  with  the 
greatest  of  interest.  His  cogent  sum- 
mary of  the  plans  for  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight  leaves  no  doubt  that  this 
venture  merits  careful  consideration  by 
all  thoughtful  Americans.  May  I  say  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight  is  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  planning  by  a  large 
number  of  dedicated  and  intelligent  men 
vho  are  making  it  possible  for  Ameri- 


cans and  representatives  of  the  free  world 
to  participate  in  the  flrst  aviation  pro- 
gram of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  coun- 
try. Dozens  of  illustrious  Individuals 
contributed  to  the  planning  and  or- 
ganizing by  Joining  hands  to  fashion 
what  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  and  pro- 
ductive event. 

The  World  Congress  of  Plight  will  fea- 
ture the  most  complete  display  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  space  craft  equip- 
ment ever  assembled.  For  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  yet  .*!een  a  pro- 
gram, let  me  say  that  It  is  not  merely  an 
inlernational  air  show;  It  Is  not  merely  a 
giant  industrial  showcase;  it  is  not  mere- 
ly a  convention ;  it  is  not  merely  a  series 
of  meetings,  exhibitions,  or  demonstra- 
tions of  national  wares  or  strength;  it 
is  in  fact  the  most  comprehensive  aero- 
space effort  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken. 
The  roster  of  scientists,  managers,  and 
technicians  who  will  be  present  is  long 
and  runs  into  hundreds  of  names.  Gov- 
ernment and  military  leaders  will  be 
present,  as  will  be  men  of  commerce  and 
industry,  teachers,  and  a  hc-^t  of  sensi- 
tive, foi-ward-looking  Americans  and 
representatives  from  over  50  free  world 
nations.    At  the  risk  of  reiterating,  may 

I  point  out  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
great  leaders  who  will  be  present.  The 
list  of  high  level  participants  includes 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands;  the  Honorable  Walter 
Binaghi.  of  Arfjcntlna.  president  of  the^ 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organizntion;  Sir  William  Hlldred. 
of  Great  Britain,  director  general  of  the 
International  Air  Transport  ntlon  Asso- 
elation;  and  Dr.  Detlrv  Bronk,  of  the 
United  States,  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  World  Congress  of  Pllaht  includes 

II  major  conferences,  3  major  aerial 
demonstration.^,  as  well  n.n  the  InrRfnt 
static  display  of  flinht  vehicles  and  re- 
lated equipment  that  has  ever  been 
assembled  in  one  area.  Problems  and 
progress  In  nil  phases  of  fllnht  arc  on  the 
agenda.  Let  me  briefly  summarize  some 
of  the  Items  included  on  the  a?enda  of 
the  World  Congress  of  Plight. 

A  jet -age  conference  has  bopn  sched- 
uled where  the  revolutionary  aspects  of 
scheduled  commercial  jet  transportation 
on  an  International  scale  will  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  matter  of  long- 
range  civic  planning  for  airports. 

A  number  of  air-ground  demonstra- 
tions will  be  of  great  Interest.  Here  the 
participants  at  the  World  Congress  of 
Plight  will  .see  the  new  family  of  utility 
jet  aircraft  of  America's  business  fleet. 
They  will  see  demonstrations  of  landing 
and  takeoff  characteristics  and  noise 
suppression  as  well  as  vertical  lift  dem- 
onstrations, including  simulated  air 
rescue  operations. 

A  large  number  of  military  air  dem- 
onstratioixs  have  been  scheduled  for 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  There  will  also 
be  a  symposium  on  the  efficient  use  of 
airspace  at  which  time  a  group  of  ex- 
perts, users  of  airspace — military,  com- 
mercial, general  aviation,  will  address 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  shrinking 
airspace. 

A  technical  s3miposium  on  aircraft  and 
space  communications  is  being  sponsored 


by  the  Electronic  Industries  Association. 
One  on  international  research  for  the 
Air  Force  and  one  on  International  flight 
safety  hold  a  great  deal  of  promise. 

My  colleague  from  Nevada.  Congress- 
man Baring,  has  covered  in  detail  one 
of  the  hiKhlights  of  the  entire  confer- 
ence, which  will  be  the  NATO  anniver- 
sary banquet. 

An  international  test  pilot  sj'mposium 
has  been  planned  for  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight,  as  well  as  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  aerospace  educa- 
tion and  a  symposium  on  advanced  air 
traffic  control  and  navisational  aid  con- 
cepts. Two  conferences  which  have 
evoked  a  great  deal  of  Interest  arc  the 
mi.ssile  management  conference  and  the 
space  age  conference.  The  mLssile  and 
space  discussions  feature  a  distinguished 
list  of  participants  and  will  serve  as  a 
climax  to  the  conference  program  of  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight.  The  space 
age  program  will  conclude  with  a  "Man 
in  Space"  forum  on  Project  Mercury  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spree  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  designed  to  send 
the  first  American  into  outer  space. 
Such  topics  as  the  mission  and  opera- 
tions of  Project  Mercury  and  our  first 
space  man  will  be  pre.<^ented  by  men 
of  the  level  of  Dr.  Abe  Silverstein. 
NASA's  Director  of  Space  Flight  De- 
velopment; Dr.  W.  Randolph  Lovelace. 
Chairman  of  NASA's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Life  Sciences;  and  Col.  John  P. 
.-Stapp,  president  of  the  American  Rocket 
Society. 

David  R.  Hull,  president.  Electronic 
Industries  Association,  will  serve  m 
Chniiman  of  the  Mlvlle  Mnnni^oment 
Conference  at  the  World  Conwress  of 
Flight.  This  will  Include  a  final  prr.<«rn- 
tation  on  "Indu.stiy  In  an  Acceleratlnir 
Tcchnolofiy."  Such  diunltarles  as  Roy 
Johnson,  Director.  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency.  Department  of  De- 
fense; Dr.  James  W.  McRae,  vice  presi- 
dent. American  Telephone  i  Telegraph 
Co.;  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  director. 
Radiation  Laboratory.  University  of 
Cniifornia,  will  participate. 

Time  does  not  permit  more  than  this 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  major 
presentations,  speeches,  and  demonstra- 
tioas  at  the  conference.  For  those  who 
make  use  of  the  opportunity,  the  World 
Congress  of  Flight  can  be  one  of  the  most 
stimulating,  productive,  and  useful  ex- 
periences that  an  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible observer  can  have.  I  tliink  it  is 
appropriate  for  us  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Curtis,  General  Chairman  of 
the  World  Congress  of  Flight,  and  those 
of  his  as.sociates  and  friends  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  arrange  this 
great  event. 

I  understand  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  concluded,  as  I  have,  that 
this  is  a  well-time  opportunity  to  meet 
leaders,  to  exchange  ideas,  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  meetings  and  confer- 
ences aimed  at  exploring  flight  in  terms 
of  international  security  and  welfare. 
The  program,  gentlemen,  which  will 
present  flight  in  its  broadest  concept  as 
an  instrument  of  mankind,  will  be  theo- 
retical, technical,  and  practical.  I 
should  like  to  accept  the  gracious  hos- 
pitality preferred  by  my  collca:iue  from 
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the  great  State  of  Nevada,  and  advise 
him  that  I  look  forward  to  being  present 
and  benefiting  from  this  unusual  and 
noteworthy  opportimlty. 


WORLD  CONGRESS  OF  PLIGHT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too.  wish 
to  commend  the  World  Congress  of 
Plight  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  My  distinguished  as- 
sociates have  already  discussed  a  num- 
ber of  aspects  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
gram being  held  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  from 
April  12  through  19;  however,  by  your 
leave.  I  value  this  opportunity  to  refer 
speciflcally  to  some  portions  of  this  free 
world  program. 

Jet  pilots  of  10  nations,  including  5 
of  the  world's  top  aerobutic  teams  will 
fly  in  air  demonstrations,  marking  what 
is  being  termed  Military  Day  at  the 
World  Congress  of  Plight  and  being 
staged  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  Gunnery 
Range.  The  participants  in  this  unusual 
international  event,  flrst  of  Its  kind  ever 
held  in  the  United  StaUss,  will  include 
Jet  pilots  of  the  French.  Chinese,  BelRlan, 
Canadian.  Italian.  Netherlands.  Turkish, 
Greek,  Bnlish.  and  U.S.  A.r  rorccs.  The 
European.  Canadian,  and  U.S.  pilots  will 
climax  the  program  with  a  flying  salute 
to  NATO  in  commemoration  of  the  10th 
anniversary  which  b  being  celebrated 
at  the  World  Congress  of  Flight,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Air  Force's  legendary 
Dam  Busters  Squadron  will  be  present. 

Educational  lenders  from  eight  na- 
tions will  suivey  aviation  teaching  re- 
sources at  an  important  World  Congress 
of  Flight  forum,  which  can  have  far- 
reaching  and  slgnlflcant  results.  Here 
representatives  from  the  free  world  plan 
to  engage  In  the  first  intei-national  in- 
ventory and  evaluation  of  the  educa- 
tional resources  available  for  the  areo- 
space  age — an  important  task.  Dr.  Lee 
DuBridge,  president.  CaUfomia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  will  discuss  resources 
for  the  future  in  air  and  space.  Other 
distinguished  educators  who  will  partic- 
ipate are  Dr.  Prank  E.  Sorenson.  pro- 
fessor of  education.  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  chairman  of  the  Aerospace 
Education  Council,  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Wayne  O.  Reed,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. U.S.  Office  of  Education;  and 
Dr.  Byron  P.  Stetler,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. Miss  Jacqueline  Cochran,  famed 
American  aviatrix  and  president  of  the 
Federation  Aeronautique  Internationale, 
will  lead  a  imnel  discussion  in  which  the 
leaders  in  education  from  a  variety  of 
coimtries  will  participate.  Another 
phase  of  the  education  aspect  of  the 
World  Congress  of  Flight,  and  an  ex- 
tremely important  one.  Is  a  session 
which  will  feature  discussions  on  "The 
Aerospace  Education  Movement."  Here 
the  implications  for  State  and  local 
school  systems,  for  State  education  as- 


sociations, for  teachers  colleges  and 
parent-teachers  associations  will  t>e 
probed.  The  conclusions  reached  here, 
and  the  understandings  their  applica- 
tion will  create,  will  bear  fruit  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  free  world  for  years  to 
come. 

These  are  but  a  small  sampling  of  the 
wide  variety  of  opportunities  which  will 
be  made  available  to  those  who  will  at- 
tend or  who  will  follow  closely  the  work 
of  the  World  Congress  of  Flight. 

There  are  a  variety  of  compelling 
reasons  for  the  Air  Force  Association 
and  the  six  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions cooperating  with  the  Air  Force 
Association  to  stage  the  Woild  Congress 
of  Fhght  in  April  1959.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  flrst  full  year  of  commercial 
Jet  transEwrtation  on  a  global  scale  was 
one  factor  which  prompted  the  World 
Congress  of  Flight.  The  appearance 
of  America's  full  Jet  fleet  was  another. 
The  fact  that  world  trade  interest  is  at 
a  new  high  is  another.  A  desire  to  mark 
Pan  American  Week,  both  as  a  salute 
to  our  esteemed  neighbors  in  the  south 
and  in  terms  of  aviation  progress  in  the 
south,  was  another  reason  for  staging 
the  World  Congress  of  Flight.  The  10th 
Anniversary  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  also  falls  in  April, 
and  was  another  compelling  reason  for 
scheduling  the  World  Congress  of  Flight 
during  April  1959. 

As  members  of  the  free  world,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  threshold  of  the  space 
age.  In  the  present  state  of  world  af« 
fairs  we  cannot  overlook  the  military 
side  of  space.  Our  flight  world  has 
spread  its  wings  more  than  ever  in  re- 
cent years  and  is  at  a  crossroads  of  its 
own  within  the  larger  political-economi- 
cal crossroads  with  which  the  entire 
world  is  faced.  The  World  Congress  of 
Plight  takes  place  at  the  crossroads. 

The  people  with  whom  I  have  talked 
about  the  World  Congress  of  Flight  have 
indicated  the  high  expectations  of  those 
who  will  attend  and  participate.  I  am 
proud  that  such  an  impressive  endeavor 
is  coming  to  fruition  in  America  this 
spring.  It  behooves  all  of  us  as  thought- 
ful advocates  of  the  space  age  to  sup- 
port the  purpose  and  to  lend  encourage- 
ment to  this  worthwhile  enterprise,  the 
value  of  which  Is  so  great  it  cannot  be 
readily  estimated.  Let  us  applaud  those 
Americans  and  members  of  the  free 
world  of  nations  who  are  Joining  hands 
to  make  this  military-commercial-gov- 
emmental  operation  the  first-rate,  top- 
flight exercise  it  will  be. 


GEN.  LEW  WALLACE 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  April  10. 1959.  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation m&rked  the  132d  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  that  great  Hoosier  soldier, 
author,  lawyer,  and  diplomat.  Gen.  Lew 


Wallace.  Lew  Wallace,  bom  in  Brook- 
ville,  Ind.,  on  April  10,  1827,  lived  for 
many  years  in  Crawfordsville.  Ind.. 
where  he  died  on  February  15,  1905. 

General  Wallace,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a 
man  of  ma^old  talents  and  herculean 
capacities.  Five  years  after  his  death  a 
statue,  designed  to  be  representative  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  commemorat- 
ing this  great  man  and  his  works,  was 
unveiled  in  the  U.S.  Capitol's  Statuary 
Hall. 

At  that  time  Senator  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge,  of  Indiana,  said  of  Wallace: 

Gen.  Lew  Wallace  loved  liberty  for  all  men, 
and  he  fovigtit  for  it.  He  worshipped  the  Na- 
tion becaiise  of  what  the  American  Nation 
means;  and  to  save  the  Nation  he  gladly 
offered  his  life  on  many  a  battlefield.  He 
suggested  laws  for  the  betterment  of  human 
conditions.  He  wrote  noble  boolcs,  one  of 
which,  "Ben  Hur,"  translated  Into  every 
modern  and  even  into  one  oriental  tongue, 
has  lifted  all  the  civilized  world  nearer  to 
the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

As  an  intrepid  soldier,  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace served  his  country  with  his  sword; 
as  a  man  of  deeply  religious  thoughts 
and  motivations,  he  served  all  men  with 
his  pen.  We  of  Indiana,  quite  properly, 
are  exceedingly  proud  of  Lew  Wallace 
and  his  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  date  of  this  132d 
anniversary  salute  to  that  distinguished 
Hoosier,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  a  short 
history  of  Lew  Wallace's  brilliant  career: 

WalUc*.  Lewis  (April  10,  ISST-February  15. 
1908).  lawyer,  eoldter,  diplomat,  author, 
eommonly  known  m  "Lew"  Wallace,  was 
born  at  BrookvlUe,  Ind.,  the  eoii  of  David 
Iq.v.)  and  litbtr  French  (Test)  WalUot. 
Hie  mothar,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
died  during  his  boyhoo<l.  He  early  dlspUyed 
a  lovo  of  adventurw;  hli«  father  tried  to  keep 
htm  In  school,  bot  the  boy  was  irked  by 
ordinary  tasks  and  preferred  to  draw  oarloa* 
tures  or  to  play  trusnt.  As  he  grew  older, 
howevtr,  he  carried  hli  books  to  the  woods 
as  often  M  his  gun  itnd  rod,  When  his  father 
WM  elected  Qovernor  of  Indians  in  1937,  and 
the  family  moved  to  Indianapolis,  Lew's  test 
for  reading  was  stimulated  by  the  advantages 
of  the  State  library.  Before  he  was  16  he 
began  to  support  himself  by  copying  records 
in  the  county  clerk's  office.  About  the  same 
time,  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  made 
such  a  deep  Impression  upon  him  that  he 
determined  to  write  upon  the  theme.  Thus 
"The  Fair  Ood"  of  later  years  had  its  Incep- 
tion. In  1844-45  he  reported  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  Indianapolis  Dally  Journal,  and  soon 
afterward  began  the  study  of  law  In  his 
father's  office.  When  the  Mexican  War  began, 
he  raised  a  company  of  which  he  became 
second  lieutenant,  and  which  was  assigned 
to  the  Ist  Indiana  Infantry.  His  services 
In  Mexico  gave  him  experience  without  in- 
volving him  in  the  dangers  of  any  serloxis 
engagement. 

He  campaigned  against  Taylor  in  1848,  and 
edited  a  Free-Soil  paper,  chiefly  because  of 
resentment  against  Taylor's  treatment  of  the 
Indiana  regiments.  Following  the  campaign 
he  became  a  Democrat.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1849,  he  began  practice  in  Indianapolis. 
Soon  he  moved  to  Covington,  and  in  1850 
and  1852  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney. 
In  1853,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Craw- 
fordsville, and  in  1856  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate.  There  he  advocated  a  reform 
in  divorce  laws  and.  In  1859,  proposed  the 
popular  election  of  U.S.  Senators.  In  the 
summer  of  1856,  he  had  organized  a  military 
company  at  Crawfordsville  wlilch  he  drilled 
BO  efficiently  that  most  of  its  members  be- 
came officers  in  the  CivU  War. 
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After  Fort  Sumter  waa  flred  upon,  Gov. 
O.  P.  Mort<m  [q.v.]  made  him  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  State.  Wltbln  a  week  be  had  130 
companies  In  camp,  70  more  than  the 
State  quota,  and  waa  made  colonel  of  the 
11  th  Regiment.  Soon  at  the  front,  he 
helped  to  capture  Romney,  on  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  evict  the 
enemy  from  Harpers  Ferry.  An  excellent 
disciplinarian  and  popular  with  his  men.  he 
was  promoted  rapidly.  On  September  3, 
1861,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  and 
on  March  21,  1862,  after  his  service  at  the 
capture  of  Port  Donelson,  Tenn.,  a  major- 
general.  Unfortunately,  he  Incurred  the  111 
will  of  General  HallecK,  who  twice  removed 
him  from  command;  the  first  time  he  was 
restored  by  President  Lincoln,  the  second 
time,  by  General  Grant.  In  November  1862, 
he  was  president  of  the  military  commission 
that  Investigated  the  operations  of  the  army 
under  MaJ.-Gen.  D.  C.  Buell  (q.vl.  The 
following  year  he  saved  Cincinnati  from 
capture  by  Gen.  E.  Klrby-Smith  (q.v. I,  after 
which  event  the  President  gave  him  com- 
mand of  the  Middle  Division  and  VIII  Army 
Corps,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 
With  6.800  men,  part  of  them  inexperienced, 
he  held  a  force  of  28,000  under  Gen.  Jubal 
A.  Early  [qv.]  at  the  Monocacy,  July  9, 
1864.  Though  defeated,  he  probably  saved 
Washington  from  capture,  and  was  highly 
commended  by  Grant  in  his  Memoirs  (post. 
306).  He  served  on  the  court  martial  which 
tried  the  assassins  of  Lincoln,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  court  that  tried  and  convicted 
Henry  Wlrz  [q-v.].  commandant  of  Ander- 
sonvllle  Prison. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  undertook  to 
procure  munitions  and  to  raise  a  corps  of 
veterans  for  the  Mexican  liberals,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Mexico.  Returning  to  Craw- 
fordsvUle,  he  practiced  law,  and  in  1870  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  In  1878  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  New  Mexico,  serving  un- 
til 1881,  when  President  Garfield  appointed 
him  minister  to  Turkey.  There  he  lived 
for  4  years,  1881-85,  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  Sultan  to  an  unusual  degree.  In 
1890  he  declined  an  offer  of  the  mission  to 
Brazil  tendered  by  President  Harrison. 

Wallace  is  best  known,  however,  as  a  man 
of  letters.  In  1873  he  puj>llshed  "The  Fair 
God."  a  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
which  won  him  wide  recognition.  The  fame 
thus  attained  was  greatly  enhanced  by  "Ben 
Hur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ"  (1880),  of  which 
300.000  copies  were  sold  within  10  years. 
It  was  translated  into  a  number  of  foreign 
languages,  including  Arabic  and  Chinese,  and 
was  successfully  dramatized.  The  extraor- 
dinary success  of  this  work  waa  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  figure  in  history 
was  with  the  deepest  reverence  brought  Into 
•  strong  atory  dramatically  told.  Among  hla 
other  publications  were  "The  Life  of  Benja- 
min Harrison"  (1888).  written  for  campaign 
purposes;  "The  Boyhood  of  Christ"  (1888); 
"The  Prince  of  India"  ( 1803) .  innpired  by  his 
itty  in  Constantinople;  and  "The  Wooing  of 
Malkatoon"  (1808),  a  poem,  with  which  waa 
Inoludsd  "Commodua,"  a  tragedy,  written 
many  years  earlier.  In  1004  appeared  "Lew 
Wallace,  an  Autobiography,"  which  Wallace 
had  brought  down  only  to  1864,  but  which 
wan  tketchlly  completed  by  hla  wife  and 
Mnry  H.  Krout. 

On  May  0,  1803,  he  married  Susan  Arnold 
(Dec.  38,  1880-Oet.  1.  1007),  born  In  Craw- 
fordavllle,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Isaac  C,  and 
Maria  Aken  Blaton.  Fifty  yeora  later  he 
called  her  "a  composite  of  genius,  common 
sense,  and  all  beat  womanly  qualitiea" 
(Autobiography.  I,  200).  She  waa  a  frequent 
contributor  to  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  one  of  her  poems,  "The  Patter  of  Little 
Feet,"  had  wide  popularity.  Other  publica- 
tions by  her  Include  "The  Storied  Sea" 
(1883);  "Glnevra:  or  The  Old  Oak  Chest" 
(1887);  "The  Land  of  the  Puebloa"  (1888); 
and  "The  Repose  In  Egypt"  { 1888 ) . 


Wallace's  potae  and  virbanlty  marked  him 
aa  a  man  of  the  world,  yet  he  was  simple  in 
taste  and  democratic  In  ideals.  For  politics 
he  had  no  aptitude;  the  law  he  did  not  like; 
the  military  life  challenged  his  adventurous 
spirit  but  could  not  hold  him  after  his  coun- 
try had  no  special  use  for  his  services;  art, 
music,  and  literature  were  his  most  vital  and 
permanent  interests.  Many  a  young  person 
had  reason  to  remember  the  gracious  hos- 
pitality of  his  study,  built  as  a  "pleasure 
house  for  my  soul."  Never  a  church  member, 
he  believed  In  the  divinity  of  Christ.  His 
last  years  were  serene.  He  lectived  fre- 
quently and  received  unstinted  praise.  He 
died  at  Crawfordsville,  and  5  years  after 
his  death  his  statue  was  unveiled  in  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington  as  representative  of  the 
State  of  Indiana. 


MARCH  UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURES 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  administra- 
tion announced  March  unemployment 
figures.  They  were  accompanied  by 
another  statement  claiming  a  rising  wave 
of  employment  possibilities  issued  by  the 
optimists  in  the  administration. 

The  figures,  in  rough  terms,  show  a  de- 
cline in  unemployment  of  about  300.000 
persons  from  February  to  March.  There 
was  a  change  in  the  seasonal  adjusted 
rate  of  unemployment  from  6.1  percent 
of  the  labor  force  to  5.8  percent.  In 
other  words,  unemployment  was  reduced 
by  three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  slight  reduction 
has  been  hailed  as  the  end  of  the  reces- 
sion and  problems  of  unemployment. 
This  is  not  the  case.  We  need  timely 
action  and  this  Congress  still  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  it. 

The  administration's  attitude  toward 
the  recession  and  unemployment  re- 
minds me  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  little 
poem  by  Hughes  Meams,  which  reads: 

As  I  was  going  up  the  staira 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today; 
I  wish.  I  wish  he'd  stay  away. 


APRIL  9.  BATAAN  SURRENDER  DAY, 
BRINGS  BACK  MEMORIES 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  conaent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeit  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  wai  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  coN 
leaguei,  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er John  McCormack  and  Mrs.  Edith 
NovRSE  Rogers,  the  distinguished  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Massachusetts,  both 
drew  attention  on  last  Wednesday  that 
on  Thursday,  April  9,  would  be  Bataan 
Day — a  day  that  has  lived  for  17  years 
in  the  memory  of  our  people. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  called  off  the 
floor  on  other  business  and  did  not  have 
an  opportvmity  to  speak  on  this  subject 
at  that  time.  My  interest  In  Bataan 
Day,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  far  more  than  cas- 


ual. I  am  proud  that  I  can  stand  here. 
17  years  after  the  event,  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
group  who  had  to  see  the  American  flag 
come  down  that  day,  and  the  flag  of  our 
enemy  at  that  time,  the  Rising  Sun  of 
the  Im[>eiial  Japanese  Empire,  take  its 
place.  I  cannot  muster  the  words  to 
describe  the  feeling  that  came  over  me 
when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hauled 
down. 

I  can  attest,  through  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  our  Pilipino  friends  did  fight 
well  by  our  sides.  I  also  can  state, 
throuph  personal  experience,  that  the 
Americans  on  Bataan  proved  again  that 
when  freedom  is  an  issue,  the  American 
people  will  never  falter,  they  will  never 
fail.  Although  we  had  to  swallow  our 
own  tears  that  day,  when  we  knew  that 
further  resistance  was  futile,  we  never 
doubted  but  what  our  countnrmen  would 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  incredible 
cruelty  of  our  captors  has  been  exposed 
many  times,  so  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
it  at  this  time.  However,  in  .^plte  of  the 
hardships,  the  starvation  diet,  the  priva- 
tions, and  the  years  that  seemed  to  be 
endless,  I  can  personally  testify  that  the 
Americans  and  the  Filipinos  always  kept 
hope.  They  never  gave  up — in  their 
mmds.  I  have  always  said  that,  on 
Bataan,  in  spite  of  the  defeat,  there 
really  was  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  in 
that  the  message  of  Bataan  spread  to 
all  of  the  allied  countries  and  spurred 
our  brothers  on  to  final  victory. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.'^sachusctts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack 1,  in  his  remarks,  said  that  the 
story  of  Bataan  "is  an  epic  that  will  live 
forever."  1  believe  that  he  is  eminently 
correct.  That  is  because  courage.  In  and 
of  itself,  is  a  quality  which  men  always 
must  possess,  if  they  are  to  beat  back 
the  assaults  of  natural  enemies,  such  as 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  ravages  of 
nature,  and  the  onslaughts  of  disease. 
In  fighting  one  another,  men  of  all  races 
have  shown  great  courage;  it  may  well 
be  that  we  can  show  the  greatest  courage 
in  learning  how  to  get  along  with  the 
peoples  of  other  natlon.s,  by  exercising 
patience,  forebearance,  forgiveness,  and 
restraint.  In  any  case,  there  must  be 
courage,  if  man  is  to  subsist,  and  I  saw 
so  many  instances  of  courage,  in  my  S'a 
years  among  the  prisoners  of  Bataan,  I 
sometimes  wondered  Just  how  much  men 
could  stand  without  losing  their  spirit*. 


XGNACE  JAN  PADBREWSKI 

Mr.  DUL6KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUL6KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  res- 
olution which  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski  Singing  Society  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  held  at  Dom  Polskl  Hall  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  on  March  3.  1959: 

Whereas  today  marks  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  the  Ignace  Jan 
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Paderewakl    Singing    Society,    founded    In 
Buffalo,  N.T.,  on  March  8,   1930;  and 

Whereas  our  renowned  patron,  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski,  had  distinguished  himself  In  the 
Held  of  statesmanship  aa  well  aa  attaining  a 
preeminence  In  the  world  of  muaic;  and 

Whereas  the  views  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy held  by  Ignace  Jan  I>aderewskl  were 
greatly  Instrumental  In  the  creation  of  a 
free  and  Independent  Poland  following 
World  War  I:  and 

Wliereas  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  devoted 
his  final  efforts  to  the  caus<!  of  the  defense 
of  freedom,  and  lies  burled  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  by  Presidential  decree: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolvtd,  That  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  all, 
ideals  that  were  espoused  by  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewakl:  be  It  further 

Reaolvtd,  That  we  petition  our  Post  Office 
Department  to  Issue  a  postage  st.amp  honor- 
ing Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  ai;  a  true  "Cham- 
jilon  of  Liberty":  be  It  further 

JleaoJt^ed,  That  said  postage  stamp  in  the 
"Champion  of  Liberty"  Keries  honoring 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  be  Istrued  in  1960.  in 
commemoration  of  the  ceiitennlal  of  his 
birth;  be  It  further 

Resoli^td,  That  other  organizations  and 
Individuals  be  respectfully  urged  to  petition 
the  Post  OfSce  Department  to  issue  a  postage 
stamp  honoring  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  In 
I960:  and  be  It  further 

Reaolvfa,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
aent  to  the  Postmaster  Oeneial.  Hon.  Arthur 
E.  Sununerfleld:  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Hon.  Olin  D  Jomnstok:  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service:  Hon.  Tom  MnutAT  (chairman).  Hon. 
Thadocvs  J.  DtTLSKi,  Hou.  .John  Lesinski, 
Jr..  and  Hon  Stahlet  A.  PaoKop. 

(B^Bolutlon  committee:  Daniel  J.  KIJ, 
chairman;  Walter  Z.  Kotowskl.  president: 
Theodosla  Buczkowskl;  Joseph  Stefanlak: 
Michael  C  Slomlnskl:  Adeline  Wujclkowskl, 
secretary.) 

JOHN    DRUPA 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
guest  today,  in  the  Capitil.  is  a  young 
man  from  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  who  has 
Just  received  the  signal  honor  of  being 
named  "Boy  of  the  Year"  by  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America.  That  young  man  is 
John  Drupa,  a  constituent  of  mine. 

John,  now  15  years  of  age.  fled  with 
his  mother  from  Latvia  when  the  So- 
viets took  over  the  country.  His  father 
and  brother  have  until  recently,  been 
prisoners  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia.  I 
hope  that  somehow,  a  way  can  be  found 
to  bring  them,  too,  to  the  United  States 
to  be  reunited  with  John  and  his  mother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  It  is  true  that  the 
greatest  asaet  we  have  In  America  is 
our  yoimg  people,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Is  true,  then  surely  we  can  all  take  re- 
assurance that  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  Is  composed  of  people  like 
John  Drupa.  a  boy  who.  from  a  half 
million  Boys'  Club  members,  was  se- 
lected by  a  national  committee  as  the 
boy  who  best  fulfills  the  character  of 
"junior  citizen  who  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  home,  church,  school, 
community,  and  Boys'  Club." 


I  am  inserting  in  today's  Rkcord  an 
account  of  his  personal  achievements, 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  many  ob- 
stacles. Needless  to  say,  all  the  people 
of  his  city  Join  with  me  in  being  proud 
of  and  grateful  to  John  for  the  honor 
he  has  brought  to  us,  and  for  the  inspi- 
ration that  he  is. 


NATIONAL  WELDED  PRODUCTS 
MONTH 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
welding  plays  such  an  important  role  in 
our  daily  hves,  our  economy,  and  our 
defense,  I  have  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  179.  This  resolution  au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  April  in  each 
year  as  National  Welded  Products 
Month.  Such  a  designation  will  give 
recognition  to  the  men  and  the  methods 
that  are  so  vital  to  us  all.  Not  only  are 
the  household  tasks  of  the  American 
family  speeded  and  lightened,  by  a 
myriad  of  welded  products  and  appli- 
ances, but  our  standard  of  living  is  based 
on  the  inexpensive  and  safe  land,  air, 
and  sea  carriers  made  possible  through 
welding.  American  industry  as  it  exists 
today  is  built  upon  the  use  of  welded 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  boilers 
that  heat  our  buildings  and  the  gen- 
erators that  furnish  our  power  are  pos- 
sible only  by  use  of  the  welding  processes. 

While  many  skills  are  required  to 
make  the  weapons  that  defend  us  on 
the  ground,  in  the  air,  and  in  outer  space, 
the  one  basic  process  to  all  is  the  weld- 
ing process. 

WCLDINC   IN  THZ  SPACE  PKOCBAM 

The  United  States  today  is  able  to  hurl 
a  satellite  into  the  sun's  orbit,  send  a 
submarine  under  the  North  Pole  and 
build  planes  for  fantastic  speeds  because 
of  rapid  strides  in  the  development  of  an 
old  technique :  welding. 

The  welding  process  has  been  re- 
shaping the  frontiers  of  metallurgical 
knowledge  at  a  rate  that  was  hardly  con- 
ceivable only  a  few  years  ago.  New  dis- 
coveries have  made  welding  a  keystone  of 
national  defense  and  Industrial  produc- 
tion. 

Experience  In  dealing  with  the  highly 
technical  problems  associated  with  mis- 
sile and  space  developments  has  brought 
about  a  new  concept  of  industrial  ap- 
proach, thtu  affording  the  Ok>vernment 
the  benefit  of  outstanding  scientific  and 
engineering  know-how  through  many 
groups  of  companies  forming  teams  to 
design,  develop  and  produce  the  unusual 
and  complex  systems  necessary  to  keep 
our  great  Nation  and  allies  in  the  lead  of 
advanced  weapons  as  a  deterent  to  world 
conflict. 

Reliability  of  missiles  and  space 
vehicles  is  the  byword  in  all  research, 
development  and  production.  It  has  im- 
posed an  unusual  burden  on  our  indus- 
trial ingenuity  and  is  resulting  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  with  well  thought 


out  and  well  directed  programs,  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  achieve  with  certainty  the  ulti- 
mate in  reliability  not  only  for  the  fab- 
rication of  the  missile  and  its  compo- 
nents, but  the  other  elements  such  as 
launching  pads  and  devices,  guidance 
and  telemetering,  propellants,  liquid  and 
solid  fuels  with  oxidizers. 

The  entire  missile  program  Is  de- 
pendent on  welding.  The  Redstone. 
Jupiter,  Atlas,  and  Titan  missiles,  for 
example,  presented  difficult  problems 
that  could  be  solved  only  by  welding. 

The  construction  of  tankage  and  mis- 
sile frames  going  into  missiles  and  space 
vehicles  requires  the  ultimate  in  reliabil- 
ity of  fabrication  to  insure  end  products 
of  flawless  precision,  as  do  the  guidance 
systems,  propulsion  and  auxiliary  power 
units,  warhead  and  nose  cones,  and  so 
forth. 

Consider  the  problem  of  building  Ti- 
tan fuel  tanks  more  than  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  over  20  feet  long,  from 
aluminum  sheets  only  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  Welding  engineers  found 
the  answer  by  building  the  largest  pre- 
cision tool  installation  of  its  kind  ever 
engineered  in  the  United  States.  The 
method  employed  the  inert-gas-tung- 
sten arc  process.  Tank  sections  were 
held  in  precision  fixtures,  intricate  con- 
trols handled  the  loading  of  the  parts, 
rotating  the  work,  positioning  the  auto- 
matic welding  heads  and  adjusting  all 
the  welding  variables  to  achieve  this  pre- 
cision and  reliability. 

To  learn  the  secrets  of  outer  space, 
earth  satellites,  fabricated  by  welding, 
are  circling  the  globe  at  a  rate  of  18,000 
miles  per  hour.  The  sheUs  of  the  20- 
inch  diameter  spheres  developed  under 
Project  Vanguard  consist  of  an  upper 
and  lower  hemisphere  and  an  inner  ring, 
deep  drawn  from  0.090  inch  thick  flat 
stock,  magnesium  alloy  sheet.  The 
hemispheres  were  deep  drawn  and  spun 
to  exact  contour  and  dimensions  and 
Joined  to  the  iimer  ring  by  inert  gas 
timgsten  arc  welding,  the  only  process 
which  could  be  used  to  efficiently  join 
these  magnesium  satellites. 

The  light  weight,  thin  wall  engine 
components  of  a  solid  fuel  missile  must 
withstand  temperatures  of  5,000  to 
8,000  degress  Fahrenheit  as  the  fuel 
burns.  Because  of  increased  technical 
requirements  Involving  metallurgy,  de- 
sign, and  fabrication  aspects.  It  becomes 
essential  to  exercise  fully  automatic  con- 
trol over  the  shaping,  forming,  welding, 
heat  treating  and  machining  of  motor 
cases  and  other  engine  components. 

The  use  of  breathing  oxygen  Is  well 
established  by  current  aircraft  practice. 
However,  in  order  to  put  a  man  into 
space  consideration  had  to  be  given  to 
the  special  environmental  conditions 
that  a  space  vehicle  would  encounter, 
among  these  were  a  variety  of  negative 
and  positive  accelerations  including  a 
condition  where  there  is  a  complete  lack 
of  an  apparent  gravitational  field. 
Therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  design 
a  closed  cycle  oxygen  breathing  system 
that  would  operate  independently  of  the 
strength  of  a  gravitational  field.  Such 
a  system  has  been  engineered  and  de- 
veloped for  expei-imental  use.  Briefly, 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  light- 
weight,   miniature    tj'pe    of    hardware 
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capable  of  storing  that  llfeglving  ele- 
ment— oxygen — at  a  pressure  in  excess 
of  7,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with 
suitable  regulators  to  reduce  this  pres- 
sure to  that  which  man  is  accustomed  to 
breathing.  Again  and  oddly  enough, 
welding  played  an  important  part  in 
joining  together  those  components  of 
the  system  thus  providing  the  required 
light-weight  package  to  do  the  job. 

wELJ>iNO  rrsx  in  stxki.  aircratt 
We  are  now  in  the  age  of  steel  air- 
craft where  supersonic  speeds  producing 
extreme  stresses  and  temperatures  dic- 
tate the  extensive  use  of  alloy  steel  and 
refractory  metals.  The  materials  gen- 
erally employed  in  contemporary  air- 
craft could  not  withstand  the  rigid  sei-v- 
Ice  temperatures  and  pressures  that  ultra 
SF>eeds  produce.  Moreover,  rivets  which 
reduce  a  planes  efficiency  by  15  percent 
became  obsolete  when  the  sound  barrier 
was  broken.  Mechanized  welding,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  practical  means  of  fab- 
ricating supersonic  aircraft.  Such  prac- 
tice also  reduces  the  overall  weight — an 
increasingly  important  advantage. 

A  new  large  bomber  is  designed  to  op- 
erate at  very  high  speeds  and  could  carry 
the  equivalent  weight  of  300  passengers 
in  commercial  service.  Yet  its  outside 
skin  is  only  one  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  thick.  Welding  makes  it  possible  to 
stiffen  this  structure  with  sturdy  ribs 
brazed  to  this  shell  to  form  panels.  Such 
panels,  from  1  to  5  inches  thick  may  be 
separately  fabricated  and  then  assem- 
bled by  welding.  In  short,  the  huge 
plane  becomes  a  welding  job  from  nose 
to  tail. 

Mechanized  welding  has  become  nec- 
essary, not  merely  to  speed  production 
and  lower  costs,  but  to  assure  uniform 
quality.  For  example,  the  jet  engines 
and  gas  turbines  of  today's  planes  de- 
mand virtual  perfection.  In  an  engine 
with  a  36-inch  diameter,  the  rotor  blades 
have  the  almost  unbelievably  low  clear- 
ance of  two  to  three  one-thousandths  of 
an  inch.  These  blades  move  at  super- 
sonic speeds  and  at  temperatures  ap- 
proaching 2.000°  Fahrenheit.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  satisfy  such  requirements  with 
machine  welding.  Now  the  accomplish- 
ment is  taken  for  granted. 

WELOINO     IN     NUCLEAR     SUBMARINES.     CARRIERS, 
OTHER    MILITARY    AREAS 

The  U.S.S.  Nautilus  and  other  nuclear 
submarines  are  testimony  to  modern 
welding  fabrication  methods.  Repairs 
to  the  nuclear  reactors  and  the  replace- 
ment of  spent  nuclear  elements  are  pos- 
sible only  by  remotely  controlled  weld- 
ing procedures. 

The  Navy  has  just  announced  plans 
for  small  atomic  submarines — a  develop- 
ment of  great  importance.  Many  com- 
ponent parts  of  these  boats  will  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  special  fixturing  and 
automatic  welding.  Compartments  will 
then  be  joined  together  by  employing 
additional  modern  fixturing  and  mech- 
anized welding.  Enhanced  workmanship 
will  effect  economies  and  supersede  con- 
ventional hand-assembled  methods. 

The  remarkable  performance  of  the 
inert  gas-shielded  welding  processes  for 
aluminum  has  encouraged  the  Navy  to 
put  large  amounts  of  that  metal  into  its 


new  warships.  Aircraft  carriers  now 
use  about  4  million  pounds  of  aluminum 
and  destroyers  take  some  200,000  pounds. 
Thanks  to  welding,  the  Navy  has  been 
able  to  replace  the  steel  superstructures 
of  its  destroyers  with  aluminum,  thus 
lowering  the  center  of  gravity  and  mak- 
ing the  ships  more  seaworthy. 

The  construction  of  the  U.S.S.  For- 
restal  required  approximately  2  million 
pounds  of  weld  metal — enough  to  fill  20 
freight  cars.  There  were  2,400  miles  of 
quarter-inch  welding  on  steel  and  alumi- 
num for  the  hull  and  superstructure. 

The  distant  early  warning  network 
is  another  military  field  where  welding 
has  played  a  leading  role.  The  alumi- 
num tubular  wave  guides  are  fabricated 
in  short  lengths  at  the  factory,  then 
assembled  in  the  field  by  welding.  Radar 
systems  are  also  being  fabricated  by  new 
welding  techniques. 

THIRTY-SEVEN     WELDING    PROCESSES    EOR 
INDUSTRY 

Welding  has  become  a  universal  proc- 
ess in  the  fabrication  of  almost  every- 
thing from  dishwashing  machines  to 
highway  bridges.  American  industry  to- 
day is  using  no  less  than  37  basic  weld- 
ing processes,  many  of  which  involve 
automatic  machinery. 

Stainless  steel  thinner  than  paper  is 
being  fabricated  automatically.  Elec- 
trical parts  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  are  being  joined  into  assem- 
blies with  the  aid  of  welding  and  power- 
ful magnifying  glasses. 

In  contrast  to  delicate  missile  com- 
p>onents,  steel  structures  with  thicknesses 
of  8  to  10  inches  are  being  formed  to- 
gether with  welded  joints  as  strong  as 
the  original  metals. 

The  speed  of  modern  welding  tech- 
niques is  almost  unbelievable.  Quarter- 
inch  aluminum  is  welded  at  more  than 
8  feet  per  minute  and  the  seams  of  steel 
tanks  are  sealed  at  50  feet  per  minute, 
while  small  diameter  aluminum  tubing 
is  welded  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  800 
feet  per  minute. 

Until  World  War  I,  welding  was  done 
chiefly  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  Com- 
mercial use  began  with  the  repair  and 
conversion  of  warships  and  merchant 
vessels.  As  research  uncovered  more  of 
the  basic  principles  of  welding,  scores  of 
applications  for  welding  techniques  were 
found.  In  World  War  II  the  #rocess 
became  vital  in  military  production  and 
in  equipment  maintenance  at  the  fight- 
ing fronts. 

Welding  today  is  used  in  every  metal- 
fabricating  industry  and  on  almost  every 
type  of  metal.  In  fact,  when  a  new 
metal  is  develojied.  one  of  the  first  tests 
of  its  commercial  value  is  the  question, 
"How  can  it  be  joined  by  welding?" 
Titanium  and  molybdenum  are  exam- 
ples. 

WELDINC,   A    rOREMOST   INDUSTRY 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  welding 
industry  is  shown  by  sales  figures.  In 
1939  the  Nation  spent  $58  million  for 
welding  equipment  and  supplies.  By 
1953  the  total  was  $613  million  and  the 
estimate  for  1958  is  over  $1  billion. 

Today,  automatic  welding  accounts  for 
a  substantial  part  of  the  welding  indus- 
try's volume  of  business.  There  will, 
however,  always  be  some  operations  that 


can  be  done  more  efficiently  by  hand — or 
only  by  hand. 

Automobiles  would  cost  considerably 
more  if  they  were  not  welded.  A  pas- 
senger car  bod:  has  approximately  8.000 
welds.  Through  the  technique  known 
as  multiple  spot  welding,  as  many  as  100 
welds  can  be  made  simultaneously  in  one 
part,  and  300  parts  may  be  welded  in 
1  hour.  Gasoline  tanks  are  seam- 
welded  at  the  rate  of  50  feet  a  minute. 

Automobile  engine  blocks  are  cast  by 
the  thousands.  Defects  which  once 
condemned  a  block  to  the  scrap  heap  are 
now  removed  by  welding.  Salvaging 
these  expensive  castings  has  become  a 
routine  job  in  the  automotive  industry. 

BinLOERS   ACHIEVE   ECONOMIES  THROUGH 
WELDING 

Major  economies  in  the  construction 
field  are  achieved  through  welding.  By 
eliminating  the  extra  steel  required  for 
joining  beams  and  girders,  welding  can 
reduce  the  total  tonnage  as  much  as  40 
percent.  One  survey  of  1.500  structures 
designed  for  welded  fastening  showed 
that  every  one  saved  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  steel  required  by  other 
methods. 

Studies  indicate  that  if  80  percent  of 
our  new  structures  were  Joined  by  weld- 
ing, at  lea.st  250.000  tons  of  rolled  steel 
could  be  saved  annually.  At  times  when 
rolled  steel  Is  in  short  supply,  this  sav- 
ing would  permit  the  construction  of 
many  additional  buildings. 

Another  important  advantage  of  weld- 
ing, is  faster  erection.  Much  of  the 
work  can  be  prefabricated  in  the  shop 
instead  of  on  the  job.  thus  simplifying 
and  expediting  erection  procedures. 

Almost  all  highway  bridges  of  girder 
construction  are  now  totally  or  partly 
welded.  In  fact,  when  Federal  aid  is 
requested  for  a  highway  bridge,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  requires  that  the 
design  meet  the  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can Welding  Society. 

COSTS    REDUCED    THROUGH    WELOINO 

Impressive  savings  in  costs  are  cred- 
ited to  welding  in  hundreds  of  different 
operations.  For  example,  the  air- 
conditioning  system  of  a  New  York  sky- 
scraper was  put  together  with  4.000 
oxyacetylene  welds  instead  of  the  usual 
mechanical  joints.  Aside  from  the  fab- 
ricating economy,  welding  assured  lower 
maintenance  costs  because  of  leakproof 
joints — plus  a  longer  life  for  the  installa- 
tion. 

Chrome  tables  and  chairs  are  now 
being  assembled  by  resistance  welding, 
instead  of  with  bolts  which  require 
drilled  holes,  extra  labor  and  extra  in- 
ventory. A  manufacturer  of  stainless 
steel  dishwashers  redesigned  his  prod- 
uct for  fully  automatic  welding.  The 
result,  production  time  was  reduced  60 
percent. 

Welding  permits  the  use  of  two  or 
more  different  metals  in  a  single  as- 
sembly. This  means  that  the  more  ex- 
pensive metals  need  be  used  only  where 
they  are  required.  The  huge  bucket  of 
a  power  shovel  is  an  illustration.  The 
bucket  itself  is  of  high-strength  steel, 
surfaced  with  a  harder  material  by  over- 
lay welding  to  prolong  its  life.  The 
teeth,  which  receive  the  heaviest  wear, 
are  of  manganese  steel,  welded  to  the 
lip  of  the  bucket. 
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Castings  are  expensive  parts  in  manu- 
facturing processes,  as  any  home  me- 
chanic knows.  The  more  complex  the 
casting,  the  greater  is  the  cost.  Welding 
Is  saving  costs  in  the  casting  Industry 
because  complex  units  can  often  be  as- 
sembled by  welding  together  two  or  more 
simpler  castings. 

INVSNTORT    SXPEN8B    COVTULXD    THROUGH 
WKLOtNG 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  using 
welding  to  minimize  their  investment  in 
prefabricated  components — an  Invest- 
ment that  is  often  threatened  by  the 
possible  need  to  redesign  a  product  be- 
fore the  inventory  is  exhausted.  By 
purchasing  simple  tube,  sheet,  plate,  and 
bar  stock  as  needed,  they  are  making 
their  own  welded  components.  This  do- 
it-yourself  system  means  that  designs 
can  be  changed  without  sacrificing  a 
costly  stock  of  unused  components. 

In  the  power  field,  welding  permits 
higher  operating  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures. Boilers  and  supply  lines  are  100 
percent  welded — so  are  tanks  for  oil  and 
water  storage. 

Welded  pipelines  range  from  6  Inches 
In  diameter  to  the  giants  of  Hoover 
Dam — large  enough  to  hold  a  three-story 
building.  These  pipelines  carry  water, 
oil.  gasoline,  and  natural  gas  through 
rugged  and  desolate  regions  where  breaks 
would  be  costly.  Welded  pipes  are  also 
used  to  distribute  chemicals,  sirups,  and 
other  fluids  within  a  single  plant  or  local 
area. 

The  railroads  are  reducing  car  weights 
by  using  high-strength  steel  and  sub- 
stituting welding  for  rivets.  Stainless 
steel  passenger  cars  are  now  also  being 
fabricated  by  welding. 

■HIPBUILOBSS    TURN    TO    WELOINO 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  change 
effected  by  the  role  of  welding  has  taken 
place  in  shipbuilding.  From  a  repair 
function  in  World  War  I.  welding  has 
advanced  to  become  a  primary  method 
of  fabrication.  It  has  reduced  hull 
weights  5  to  10  percent  and  reduced 
maintenance  costs  approximately  25  per- 
cent. 

A  shipyard  that  lises  welding  exten- 
sively is  able  to  convert  to  other  fabrica- 
tion jobs  during  slack  periods.  This 
means  that  the  yard  can  keep  its  skil'ed 
employees  on  the  payroll,  ready  for  the 
next  shipbuilding  order. 

Welding  has  proved  a  boon  to  the  de- 
sign engineer.  It  has  given  him  freedom 
to  design  for  function.  He  is  no  longer 
limited  by  the  stereotyped  designs  estab- 
lished by  older  fastening  methods.  Now 
he  can  use  most  any  material  in  any 
thickness — or  most  any  combination  of 
materials — to  serve  his  purpose. 

WELOINO    PROCESS    OF    THE    FUTURE? 

Recently  announced  has  been  a  weld- 
ing process  of  attractive  future  poten- 
tial, at  least  in  areas  involving  applica- 
t  ons  for  special  structures  and  metals  of 
the  jet-nuclear-space  age.  This  process 
is  referred  to  as  electron  beam  welding. 
A  stream  of  electrons  is  emitted  from  a 
source  located  In  a  vacuum  chamber 
above  the  workpiece.  This  beam  is  fo- 
cused on  the  area  to  be  welded  and  the 
available  energy  needed  for  welding  the 


workpiece   can   be   precisely   controlled 
with  respect  to  intensity  and  location. 

TECHNICAL    TRAININO    IN    TBK    IXDUflmT 

The  future  of  welding  depends  on  the 
directed  energy  of  well-trained  engineers. 
The  welding  engineer  is  concerned  with 
materials,  design,  and  fabrication  and 
should  be  exceptionally  well  trained  In 
each  of  these  three  large  categories. 

The  welding  industry,  conscious  of  the 
crucial  need  for  more  trained  men,  is 
ever  alert  in  creating  more  opportunities 
for  thorough  instruction. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I  ask 
that  early  and  favorable  consideration 
be  given  to  House  Joint  Resolution  179 
by  Congress  and  the  President  in  order 
to  p>ay  deserving  recognition  to  the  often 
overlooked  importance  of  welding  and 
welded  products  in  our  modern  civili- 
zation. 


PRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEiAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  note  the  death  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright.  I  wish  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Robie  house,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Siegfried  Giedion  is  per- 
haps the  most  far-reaching  influence  of 
all  Wright's  architectural  works,  is  in 
the  Chicago  district  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  My  colleagues  when 
they  come  to  Chicago  may  wish  to  view 
this  house  which  will  be  preserved 
through  the  years  as  a  monument  to  the 
transcending  genius  of  Piank  Lloyd 
Wright.  It  is  located  at  the  comer  of 
Woodlawn  Avenue  and  58th  Street.  It 
is  presently  being  considered  as  an  offi- 
cial residence  for  the  mayor  of  Cliicago. 

The  Robie  house  was  erected  in  1909. 
About  that  time  Mr.  Wright  had  de- 
signed the  Itte  houses  on  Morse  Avenue 
in  the  Rogers  Park  district  of  Chicago. 
One  was  a  single  story  home  in  which 
the  Itte  family  hved.  Adjoining  was  a 
2-story  house,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
which  lived  the  family  of  Bruno  Stein- 
dal,  the  famous  celloist  with  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra,  the  upper  floor 
being  occupied  by  my  family.  So  I  came 
very  early  under  the  influence  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  architectural  influ^ice. 
His  passing  brings  a  personal  grief,  and 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  countiT  is  a 
keen  awareness  of  our  loss. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  born  on  June 
8,  1869,  one  of  the  three  children  of  Wil- 
liam Russell  Cary  Wright  and  Anna 
Uoyd  Wright.  When  Frank  was  3  years 
old  his  father,  a  preacher,  was  called 
to  a  pastorate  in  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Around  1880  the  family  returned  to  Wis- 
consin and  the  yoimg  boy  divided  his 
time  between  working  on  his  uncle's  farm 
and  attending  secondary  school  in  Madi- 
son. Since  the  University  of  Wisccmsin 
offered  no  courses  in  architecture,  he  en- 
rolled as  a  prospective  civil  engineer  in 
1884. 


In  the  spring  of  1887  Wright  left  the 
university  and  went  to  Chicago  where 
he  obtained  a  job  as  a  draftsman  at  $8 
a  week  in  the  office  of  J.  L.  Silsbee.  The 
following  year  he  entered  the  offices  of 
Dankmar  Adler  and  Louis  Sullivan.  In- 
asmuch as  Sullivan  was  interested  mainly 
in  commercial  buildings,  it  fell  to  Wright 
to  design  the  domestic  work  which  came 
to  the  firm.  Severing  his  connection 
with  Sullivan,  he  began  the  independent 
practice  of  architecture  in  Chicago  in 
1893. 

In  1900,  Wright  designed  the  first  of 
his  celebrated  "Prairie  houses"  for  which 
no  precedent  existed  ansrwhere.  Among 
the  outstanding  examples  of  this  type 
house  which  Wright  built  in  and  around 
Chicago  during  this  decade  are  the 
Heurtley  and  Willitts  houses  in  1902,  the 
Isabel  Roberts  house  in  1908.  and  the 
Gale  and  Baker  houses  in  1909.  The 
Itte  houses  were  built  about  that  time. 
In  the  opinion  of  Siegfried  Giedion.  the 
Robie  House  in  Chicago — 1909 — has  had 
'perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  influ- 
ence" of  all  Wright's  works. 

Two  of  the  im[>ortant  undertakings  of 
the  middle  period  of  his  Ufe  were  the 
Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokyo — 1915  to  1922 — 
and  the  Millard  House  in  Pasadena — 
1923.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  1920's 
his  fame  was  in  eclipse  and  his  fortunes 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  He  received 
few  commissions  and  the  depression  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  several  impor- 
tant projects.  Some  critics  regarded  his 
work  as  concluded. 

Since  1940  Wright's  projects  have  been 
more  extensive  and  varied  than  at  any 
other  period  of  his  career.  One  of  the 
founders  of  modern  architecture,  Wright 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest 
architect  of  the  20th  century.  Some  of 
his  best  known  works  are  the  campus  of 
Florida  Southern  College  in  Lakewood. 
the  Larkin  Co.  administration  building 
in  Buffalo,  the  Falling  Water  House  at 
Bear  Run.  Pa.,  the  Fiiedman  House  near 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  the  Johnson  Co. 
building  at  Racine,  Wis.,  the  Price  Tower 
at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  New  York. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
in*  extending  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
widow,  the  daughters,  and  the  sons  of 
this  truly  great  American  and  man  of 
genius. 

PAY  TELEVISION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mj-  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  bill  which  I  am 
today  introducing  on  the  matter  of  pay 
television. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26. 1  explained  to  the  House  in  consider- 
able detail  the  action  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce had  taken  on  March  25,  1959. 
when  the  committee  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion with  regard  to  the  subscription 
televisioQ  test  operations  contenplated 
by  the  Federal  Commtinications  Com- 
mission's third  report,  adopted  by  the 
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Commission  on  March  23,  1959.  My  re- 
marks may  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  March  26,  1959,  on 
pages  5362-5363. 

I  have  been  and  am  opposed  to  pay 
television  but  I  cannot  take  a  position 
as  opposing  tests  for  new  uses  of  com- 
munications media  in  this  day  and  age 
when  new  scientific  discoveries  are  made 
daily  affecting  the  lives  of  our  people. 

So,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  pay  television  operations  by 
wire  but  limited  to  tests  only. 

The  pay  television  test  operations 
which  the  Commission  proposes  to  au- 
thorize are  tests  involving  the  utiliza- 
tion of  radio.  The  Commission  report 
does  not  deal  with  pay  television  opera- 
tions by  wire. 

Now  it  is  technically  feasible  to  broad- 
cast pay  television  programs  by  radio 
and  also  to  transmit  such  programs  by 
wire,  and  promoters  of  pay  television 
have  proposed  to  use  both  methods. 

Pay  television  operations  by  radio  and 
pay  television  operations  by  wire  are 
closely  i-elated  since  both  rely  upon 
home  television  receiving  sets  for  the 
reception  of  pay  television  programs  and 
since  both  have  to  depend  upon  substan- 
tially the  same  sources  for  their  supply 
of  programs. 

The  third  report  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  on 
March  23,  1959.  was  issued  under  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Commission  by 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
Among  other  powers  granted  to  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  radio  opera- 
tions, section  303 (g>  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  "study  new  uses  for  radio, 
provide  for  experimental  uses  of  fre- 
quencies, and  generally  encourage  the 
larger  and  more  effective  use  of  radio  in 
the  public  interest." 

The  act  does  not  grant  to  the  Com- 
mission comparable  authority  with  re- 
gard to  wire  communications. 

Now  in  laying  down  in  its  third  re- 
port the  terms,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  test  pay  television 
operations  by  radio,  the  Commission 
sought  to  authorize  limited  test  opera- 
tions subject  to  proper  controls  and  to 
prevent  runaway  test  operations  which 
might  have  brought  about  the  virtual 
establishment  of  pay  television  opera- 
tions by  radio  on  some  extended  or 
permanent  basis  without  the  Congress 
having  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  establishment  of  such  serv- 
ice on  an  extended  or  permanent  basis  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require 
the  Federal  Commvmications  Commis- 
sion to  prescribe,  by  regulations,  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  with 
respect  to  the  carrying  on  of  limited 
tests  of  pay  television  operations  by 
wire  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
in  the  public  interest.  The  bill  requires 
that  the  regulations  shall  include  re- 
quirements and  limitations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  that  such  tests  wiU  not 
be  of  such  scope  and  charaater  as  to 
bring  about  the  virtual  establishment  of 
pay  television  operations  by  wire  on  an 
extended  or  permanent  basis  without 
adequate  governmental  authority  to  reg- 


ulate such  operations  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Under  this  bill  the  regulations  so  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  would  con- 
tinue in  effect  imtil  such  time  as  the 
Commission  shall  fix  as  being  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest,  and 
prior  to  such  date  it  would  be  unlawful 
for  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  wire 
communications  to  engage  in  any 
State — whether  in  Interstate  or  intra- 
state— in  rendering  any  communications 
service  by  wire  which  would  aid  in  the 
transmission  of  any  pay  television  pro- 
gram unless  the  rendering  of  such  serv- 
ice is  in  conformity  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  prescribes. 
The  Commission  could  bring  civil  actions 
in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  any  violation  or 
expected  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  or  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Commission  thereunder. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me — and^ 
the  bill  so  declares — that  because  of  the 
close  relationship  between  pay  televi- 
sion operations  by  radio  and  pay  tele- 
vision operations  by  wire,  it  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  that  during  the  period 
while  test  pay  television  operations  by 
radio  are  being  conducted  subject  to 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  pay  television  operations  by 
wire  J^hould  likewise  be  carried  on  only  in 
accordance  with  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  FCC. 

Of  necessity  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  must  reach  pay  tel- 
evision operations  by  wire  whether  they 
are  conducted  in  interstate  or  intrastate 
commerce  because  uncontrolled  runaway 
tests  of  pay  television  operations  by  wire 
conducted  in  one  or  several  of  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  would  seriously  af- 
fect the  limited  test  operations  contem- 
plated by  the  Commission  in  its  third 
report  with  respect  to  pay  television 
operations  by  radio. 

To  sum  it  all  up  in  one  sentence: 
You  cannot  have  vmcontroUed  tests  of 
pay  television  by  wire  if  tests  of  pay 
television  by  radio  are  subject  to  strict 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

I  have  introduced  this  new  bill  be- 
cause the  adoption  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  of  its  third  re- 
port on  March  23,  1959.  and  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  its  resolution  on 
March  25,  1959,  have  outdated  in  some 
respects  House  Joint  Resolution  130, 
which  I  introduced  on  January  12,  1959. 

This  new  bill  would  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  the 
powers  which  in  my  opinion  should  be 
exercised  by  the  Commission  with  re- 
gard to  pay  television  tests  by  wire.  As 
far  as  time  is  concerned,  I  would  en- 
visage that  the  Commission  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  substantially  coexteaslve 
with  the  time  periods  contemplated  by 
the  Commission  for  test  pay  television 
operations  by  radio. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  in  no  way  should  be 
construed  as  proposing  to  authorize  pay 


television  by  wire  on  any  extended  or 
permanent  basis. 

The  question  of  whether  such  extended 
or  permanent  operations  should  be 
authorized  must  be  left  to  a  future  Con- 
gress to  determine.  After  these  limited 
tests  have  been  conducted,  and  after  ex- 
perience has  been  gained,  a  future  Con- 
gress may  be  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
teiTOine  whether  or  not  such  extended 
or  permanent  operations  are  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  under  what  terms  and 
conditions  such  extended  or  permanent 
operations  should  be  conducted. 

Instead  of  contemplating'  pay  tele- 
vision by  radio  or  by  wire  on  a  perma- 
nent or  extended  basis,  my  new  bill  is 
intended  to  prevent  runaway  tests  of 
pay  television  by  wire  which  might  re- 
sult in  the  virtual  establishment  of  a  new 
service  without  the  Congress  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  whether  the 
establishment  of  such  service  on  a  per- 
manent basis  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  bill  which  I  have  just 
introduced. 

H  R.  8243 

A  bill  relating  to  pay  television  operations 
by  wire 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprexentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  declares  that — 

( 1 )  It  Is  technically  feasible  to  broadcast 
pay  television  programs  by  radio  and  also 
to  transmit  such  programs  by  wire,  and 
promoters  of  pay  television  have  proposed 
to  use  both  methods: 

(2)  pay  television  operations  by  radio  and 
pay  television  operations  by  wire  are  closely 
Interrelated,  since  both  rely  upon  home  tele- 
vision receiving  sets  for  the  reception  of  pay 
television  programs  and  since  both  have  to 
depend  substantially  upon  the  same  sources 
for  their  supplies  of  programs; 

(3)  while,  under  authority  granted  to  It 
by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  In  Its 
third  report,  adopted  on  March  23.  1059.  has 
set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  Commission  proposes  to  author- 
ize limited  tests  of  pay  television  operations 
by  radio,  that  Act  does  not  grant  to  the 
Commission  comparable  authority  to  pre- 
scribe terms  and  conditions  governing  pny 
television  operations  by  wire,  particularly 
If  such  operations  are  carried  on  exclusively 
In  Intrastate  commerce:  and 

(4)  because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween pay  television  operations  by  radio  and 
p.^y  television  operations  by  wire,  whether 
conducted  in  Interstate  or  Intrastate  com- 
merce (and  particularly  when  conducted  In 
one  or  several  of  the  large  metropolitan 
areas).  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate  that, 
during  the  period  while  test  pay  television 
operations  by  radio  are  being  conducted 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, pay  television  operations  by  wire 
(whether  In  interstate  or  Intrastate  com- 
merce) shall  be  carried  on  only  In  accord- 
ance with  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion as  provided  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  shall  prescribe,  by 
regulations,  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  carrying  on. 
for  limited  i>eriods  only,  of  tests  of  pay  tele- 
vision operations  by  wire,  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 
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Including  requirements  and  limitations  for 
the  purpose  of  Insuring  that  such  tests  will 
not  be  for  such  scope  and  character  as  to 
bring  about  the  virtual  establishment  of  pay 
television  operations  by  wire  on  an  extended 
or  permanent  basis  without  adequate  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  regulate  such  opera- 
tions In  the  public  Interest.  The  regula- 
tions so  prescribed  by  the  Commission  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  such  date  as  the 
Commission  shall  fix  as  being  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest,  and  prior 
to  such  date  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier  engaged  In  wire  commu- 
nications to  engage  in  any  State  (whether 
In  interstate  or  Intrastate  commerce)  In 
rendering  any  conununlcatlons  service  by 
wire  which  would  aid  in  the  transmission  of 
any  pay  television  program  unless  the  ren- 
dering of  such  service  Is  In  conformity  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes in  acoordance  with  this  section. 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  any  person  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to 
engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  wlxlch  con- 
stitute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion a,  or  of  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under. It  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  ap- 
propriate court  for  an  order  enjoining  such 
acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing 
compliance  with  such  paragraph  or  regula- 
tion, and  upon  a  showing  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  such  acU  or  prac- 
tices a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  tTnlted  States  courts  of  any 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  civil 
actions  brought  under  this  section.  Any 
such  civil  action  may  be  brought  In  any  dis- 
trict In  which  any  act,  failure  to  act,  or 
transaction  constituting  the  violation  oc- 
curred, or  In  the  dUtrlct  In  which  the  de- 
lendant  resides  or  transacU  business. 

Sac.  4.  As  used  In  UUs  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  Includes  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  I7nlted  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  any  possession  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  ttxm  term  "pay  television  program" 
m— "T  any  television  program  transmitted 
by  wire  and  Intended  to  be  received  by 
home  televUlon  receiving  sets  only  upon  the 
payment,  by  the  owners  or  users  of  such 
sets,  of  a  charge,  fee,  or  other  form  of  com- 
pensation; but  such  tenn  does  not  Include 
any  television  program  broadcast  by  a  stand- 
ard broadcasting  station  Insofar  as  it  is 
transmitted,  by  means  of  a  community  an- 
tenna system,  to  the  subscribers  of  such  sys- 
tem upon  payment  of  s  monthly  or  other 
periodical  cluoge. 


ARE  WE  FIGHTING  OR  ARE  WE 
AIDING  COMMUNISM? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  B^chlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  HOFT'MAN  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  information  evidently  obtained 
from  a  press  release  from  Chairman 
Moss  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Government  information  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 


and  printed  in  an  Associated  Press  news 
dispatch,  reads  as  follows: 

Space  Monxsts  Tacoid  Sscbct;  Moss  Askb 
Wht 

Tlie  military  was  reported  yesterday  to  be 
stamping  as  "confidential"  all  information 
about  space  monkeys.  Representative  Johk 
E.  Moss,  Democrat,  California,  Is  asking: 
"Why?" 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Information  Subcommittee,  Moss  wrote  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Neil  McElroy; 

"The  subconunlttee  wUl  appreciate  a  spe- 
cific explanation  of  how  the  dlsclosiire  of 
such  information  could  prejudice  the  'de- 
fense Interests  of  the  Nation'." 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  de- 
clined comment. 

People  connected  with  the  Moss  group 
siispect  that  all  the  hush-hush  Is  to  avoid 
offending  those  in  India  who  worship  mon- 
keys or  those  at  home  who  complain  of  in- 
humane treatment  of  animals. 

According  to  Moss,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Murray  Snyder  put  out  a  secret  or- 
der. No.  10501.  last  June  3.  stating  that  re- 
search business  on  monkeys  Is  for  defense 
Information  only. 

The  following  December,  Moss  said,  the 
Dayton  Dally  News  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
obtain  Information  about  space  monkeys 
under  training  at  Wright  Air  Development 
Center. 

Shortly  after  that.  Moss  said,  Roy  John- 
son. Director  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projecta  Agency,  admitted  that  primates 
were  being  trained  for  use  in  satellite 
projecta. 

As  a  distinguished  American,  a  former 
Postmaster  General,  James  A.  Farley, 
several  times  said:  "Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  record." 

Though  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  first  I  knew  of  this  release  was 
when  it  appeared  in  t^e  press. 

Is  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Moss,  attempting  to  ride  two  horses,  each 
going  in  opF>osite  directions? 

Informed  people  all  know  that  we  have 
spent  billions  up<m  billions  of  dollars, 
fought  at  Ic.st  (Mie  war,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the 
world. 

Joining  with  81  other  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  14  nations 
of  NATO,  we  have  not  only  surrendered 
a  part  of  our  own  sovereignty,  shared 
with  others  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Congress  to  declare  war  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief's  like  right  to  carry 
on  war,  but  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  materiel,  shared  our 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  results  of  costly  experiments  with  our 
allies. 

Now,  apparently.  Mr.  Moss  is  demand- 
ing that,  through  the  release  and  publi- 
cation of  heretofore  unknown  technical 
information,  we  make  available  to  our 
enemies,  the  Communists,  the  invaluable 
results  which  our  experts  have  <^tained 
through  scientific  research  and  experi- 
ments. 

Our  colleague  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  if  an 
opinion  be  permitted,  is  one  of  the  most 
able,  sincere,  patriotic,  and  determined 
Members  of  the  House,  but,  if  his  de- 
mands prevail  and  his  theory  of  disclo- 
sure be  adopted,  we  might  Just  as  well 
Install  a  Commimist  In  every  executive 
department. 


Why  strengthen  our  allies  through 
astronomical  gifts,  th«a  make  available 
to  Russia  and  her  Communists  informa- 
tion which  will  place  in  the  enemies' 
hands  the  benefit  ot  everything  we  do  to 
strengthen  ourselves — ^to  defeat  them. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  sense  in 
trying,  with  our  allies,  to  build  up  a 
worldwide  defense  to  communism,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  making  available  to 
Communists  the  secrets  which  we  hope 
will  enable  us  to  make  available  a  strik- 
ing force,  not  only  equal  to,  but  superior 
to.  that  of  the  Communists. 

If  war  was  a  game — which  it  is  nc^; — 
following  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  baseball 
and  football  coach  would  call  out  over 
the  loudspeaker  the  details  of  the  play 
which  he  intends  to  use  next. 

Who  are  the  "people  connected  with 
the  Moss  group"  who  "suspect  that  all 
the  hush-hush  is  to  avoid  offending  those 
in  India  who  worship  monkeys"?  And 
why  drag  in  a  religious  issue? 

The  Defense  Department,  if  it  Is  to  be 
forced  to  n^ike  public  all  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  investigations  it  under- 
takes. Its  experiments,  its  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  more  perfect  defense,  might  far 
better  cease  its  efforts,  let  the  Russians 
do  their  own  digging. 

Note  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above 
press  dispatch.  Read  it  again.  What 
particular  crime  did  Roy  Johnson.  Di- 
rector of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency,  commit  by  admitting  "that 
primates  were  being  trained  for  use  in 
satellite  projects"?  Does  our  chairman 
intend  to  aboUsh  all  research  where 
primates  are  used? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  press  state- 
ment, "Space  Monkeys  Tagged  Secret," 
and  the  statement  of  the  Director  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  which 
admitted  that  primates  were  being 
trained  for  use  in  satellite  projects,  in- 
clude the  men  who  have  just  volunteered 
for  the  space  fiight? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Cer- 
tainly not.  Without  thinking,  I  asstmied 
that  only  monkeys  were  primates.  But, 
later,  after  consulting  Webster,  learned 
that  the  term  included  man.  Recalling 
then  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  held  that  women  were  not  admis- 
sible to  a  certain  Texas  college,  hope 
that,  if  Mr.  Johnson  does  repent,  he  will 
advise  whether  the  word  "primates,"  as 
he  used  it,  includes  women. 

The  use  of  the  words  "primate"  and 
"monkey"  in  the  same  article  which  com- 
mented on  one  subject  was  most  unfor- 
tunate. 

Of  course,  neither  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mossl,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, nor  Mr.  Johnson,  Director  of 
the  Advanced  Research  Project,  whose 
abihty.  sincerity,  and  patriotism  have 
never  been  questioned,  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  linking  the  two. 

Throughout  our  history  not  only  mon- 
keys, but  dogs,  mice,  other  living  organ- 
isms have  been  used  in  research. 
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Not  only  to  advance  otir  military 
strength,  but  notably  to  combat  disease. 
Improve  health,  give  us  greater  advan- 
tages— the  purposes  for  which  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  are  unnumbered. 

Prom  Cassopolis  in  Cass  County,  In 
my  own  congressional  district — the 
Fourth.  Michigan — on  July  26  of  last 
year.  Capt.  Iven  C.  Kincheloe,  Jr..  the 
head  of  a  family,  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  while  testing  for  the  Defense 
Department  the  efficiency  of  a  jetplane. 
Long  had  he  been  engaged  in  tests  simi- 
lar to  those  in  which  the  seven  cou- 
rageous, patriotic  and  self-sacriflcing 
young  men  recently  selected  to  train  for 
space  flight  will  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate. 

If  the  details  and  the  results  of  the 
experiments  which  they  undergo  in  their 
training  are  to  be  given  to  the  public.  < 
made  available  to  the  Communists,  then 
the  sacrifices  which  they,  their  wives 
and  their  children  make  will  have  been 
made  in  vain. 

Boiled  down.  Chairman  Moss'  latest 
position  seems  to  be  that  all  knowledge 
In  the  possession  of  those  charged  with 
our  national  defense  be  turned  over  to 
him  and,  through  him.  to  the  public  and 
the  press  and,  through  the  public  and 
the  press,  becomes  available  to  our  Com- 
munist enemies. 

If  that  be  the  purpose,  certain  will  be 
the  result  with  the  compliance  of  his 
demand.  Why  not  just  order  our 
scientists,  our  defense  experts,  to  report 
directly  to  Moscow? 

This  is  an  attempt  to  disassociate  my- 
self from  the  statements  carried  in  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch. 

In  my  opinion,  the  subcommittee  is 
not  interested  in  "all  information  about 
space  monkeys." 

Neither  the  judgment  of  our  chair- 
man, of  our  subcommittee,  of  our  com- 
mittee, nor  of  the  Congress  as  to  the 
use  to  be  made  of  monkeys,  should  be 
substituted  for  that  of  the  agency 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  an 
adequate  national  defense. 

In  my  judgment,  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  by  calling  attention  to  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  practices  of  a  people 
whose  friendship  and  respect  we  seek. 

Our  respected  colleague  from  Florida. 
Mr.  Fascell.  is  a  member  of  the  Moss 
subcommittee.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. To  that  committee — rather  than 
to  the  Moss  subcommittee — should  be 
submitted  the  advisability  of  making  any 
reference  to  the  religious  or  humani- 
tarian beliefs  or  practices  of  the  people 
Of  India  or  in  other  lands. 


He  Law  85-778:  Provided,  That  any  expendi- 
tures pursuant  to  this  resolution  BhaU  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
1959,  when  enacted  Into  law:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  increase  the  Individual  postage  stamp  al- 
lowances above  those  now  authorized  by  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution — House  Resolution 
233 — and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beaolved,  That  ther«  shaU  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  sucli 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  purchase  at 
postage  stamps  tor  the  first  session  of  th« 
Eighty-sixth  Congress  as  authorized  by  Pub- 


ARMY  NEEDS  CONSIDERATION  FOR 
MORE  MEN.  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Anderson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Army  needs  more  men 
and  more  equipment  if  it  is  to  be  ready 
to  do  Uie  vital  jobs  required  of  it  in  these 
troubled  times.  In  plain  language,  the 
Presidents  budget  does  not  provide 
enough  money  for  the  Army.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  put  into  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  as  a  minimum  the 
additional  $132  million  required  to 
maintain  the  Army  at  900,000  and  an 
additional  $2.8  billion  for  modem  equip- 
ment. The  American  Army  should  not 
again  be  outgunned  and  underequippcd. 

A  theory  has  been  advanced  recently 
that  savings  generated  by  reductions  in 
strength  in  the  Army  will  provide  the 
funds  for  necessary  modernization  in 
Army  equipment. 

This  theory  is  unsound  in  that  the  to- 
tal savings  from  this  source  are  too 
small  to  permit  an  increase  of  the  rate 
of  modernization  to  desired  levels. 
Nonetheless,  application  of  these  sav- 
ings to  modernization  would  be  of  some 
value  to  the  Army. 

In  practice  the  application  of  person- 
nel savings  toward  modernization  has 
not  occurred,  for  although  the  Army  has 
been  reduced  In  strength,  it  has  not 
been  allowed  to  apply  the  savings  toward 
modem  equipment. 

If  the  Army  had  been  held  at  a 
strength  of  900,000  as  suggested  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1959.  instead  of  the 
870,000  currently  projected,  an  addi- 
tional $132  million  would  have  been  re- 
quired. At  a  minimum,  this  $132  million 
should  be  provided  to  the  Army  for  Im- 
proving its  rate  of  modernization.  The 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  has  testified  before 
the  Congress  that  the  Army  requires  $2.8 
billion  annually  for  5  years  in  order  to 
achieve  its  modernization  objective. 
Half  of  the  $2.8  billion,  or  $1.4  billion, 
is  required  to  replace  equipment  which 
is  worn  out  and  obsolete,  while  another 
$1.4  billion  Is  needed  to  provide  addi- 
tional modem  equipment  to  meet  the 
minimum  Army  needs.  The  PEMA  ap- 
propriation is  budgeted  at  $1,373  million 
for  fiscal  year  1960;  adding  $132  million 
would  raise  this  to  about  $1.5  billion,  an 
amount  which  is  still  far  short  of  the 
$2.8  billion  needed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Army's  modern- 
ization problem  cannot  be  solved  simply 


through  application  of  savings  from  re- 
ductions in  strength — even  if  such  sav- 
ings were  so  used  in  their  entirety.  It 
could  be  solved  only  by  allocation  to  the 
Army  of  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
total  funds  which  are  available  to  the 
entire  Military  Establishment. 

Army  strength  has  been  cut  from  1.- 
109,000  in  June  1955  to  870,000  in  June 
1959. 

During  this  same  period  the  amount  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  total  budget, 
and  the  share  given  to  the  Army,  is 
shown  below: 

Net  expenditures  ' 


Totil     budeet     (bll- 

lionn)   

Andy     budcet     (bU- 

llOU.1) 

IVrwnt  of  I><T>art- 
ni<^t  of  D«fnife 
budget........ 


1055 

19M 

1*97 

196S 

US.S 

$38.8 

$3S.4 

$30.1 

$a.s 

$8.7 

$9.1 

IB.1 

22.0 

216 

2a.i 

21.3 

$40  9 
10.3 

22.0 


You  will  note  that  the  total  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  has  gone  up 
over  the  years,  but' the  Army  percentage 
has  in  fact  decreased.  This  situation 
must  be  reversed  if  Army  modernization 
is  to  become  a  reality. 


FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wisconsin 
has  lost  her  most  distinguished  son 
with  the  death  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Like  all  great  prophets,  Mr.  Wright 
was  sometimes  accorded  less  than  his 
due  among  his  own  people.  But  his 
soaring  spirit  and  artistic  genius  always 
overcame  the  sneers  of  men  of  little 
vision,  and  the  leaders  of  five  continents 
applauded  his  indestructible  talent. 

Mr.  Wright  was  not  only  one  of  the 
great  architects  of  all  time.  In  thought 
and  in  deed,  he  was  independent  imtil 
the  day  he  died.  If  Wisconsin  has  a 
tradition  of  independence,  philosophical 
and  political,  it  Is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

To  have  visited  with  Mr.  Wright  near 
Spring  Green,  on  a  spring  evening  when 
the  mayflies  were  hatching,  and  the 
sound  of  an  oboe  came  softly  through  the 
grove  at  Taliesin.  was  an  unforgettable 
experience. 

Mr.  Wright  is  gone,  but  his  works  will 
be  his  memorial,  as  long  as  the  Wiscon- 
sin river  fiows. 

While  Wisconsin  claims  Mr.  Wright  as 
her  son.  he  was  a  national  and  interna- 
tional figure.  From  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning,  I  offer  an  editorial 
and  two  articles,  by  Jean  White  and 
Frederick  Gutheim,  all  paying  deserved 
tribute  to  Mr.  Wright's  genius: 
Frank  Llotd  Wright 

With  the  death  of  Frank  Uoyd  Wright.  th» 
world  has  lost  a  promethean  among  archi- 
tects who  had  become  as  much  a  prized  na> 
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tlonal  monument  as  any  of  the  structures  he 
built.  He  was  89.  and  his  friends  expected 
him  to  live  forever,  an  Irreverent  patriarch 
who  preferred  "an  honest  arrogance  to  a 
hypocritical  humility."  Now  he  Is  gone,  and 
Washington  especially  will  miss  him.  We 
had  come  to  look  forward  to  his  frequent 
visitations  and  his  corrosive  comments  on  the 
Capital's  classic  style.  But  Mr.  Wright  did 
not  merely  express  an  opinion:  he  threw  off 
remarks  like  a  porcupine  shedding  qulUs. 
His  barbs  struck  home.  One  recalls  the  re- 
mark credited  to  him  that  television  "Is 
chewing  gum  for  the  eyes."  Surely  this  was 
ungrateful  from  a  man  who  came  over  tele- 
vision with  so  unblurred  and  memorable  an 
Image. 

The  personality  Is  gone;  the  works  re- 
main. His  place  seems  secure  in  the  pan- 
theon of  architecture.  From  the  time  he  left 
Wisconsin  to  work  with  Louis  Sullivan  in 
Chicago,  his  genius  was  unmistakable.  His 
"prairie  houses" — dated  only  In  a  chrono- 
loflcal  sense — brought  him  fame  abroad  be- 
fore World  War  I.  The  Japanese  prevailed 
on  him  to  undertake  the  epochal  Imperial 
Hotel  In  Tokyo,  and  this  led  to  the  most 
dramatic  moment  In  a  career  that  was  a 
series  of  dramas,  public  and  private.  In 
1023.  Japan  suffered  its  worst  known  earth- 
quake, and  the  newspapers  reported  that  the 
hotel  had  fallen,  despite  its  novel  engineer- 
ing principles.  Ur.  Wright,  characteristically, 
refused  to  believe  the  report.  Days  later 
this  telegram  came  from  his  old  friend. 
Baron  Okura:  "Imperial  stands  undamaged. 
A  monument  to  ]rour  genius  In  Jnpan. 
Thousands  of  homeless  provided  with  unin- 
terrupted service.     Congratulations." 

To  the  end.  Mr.  Wright  hewed  to  a  credo 
of  Individualism  which  is  all  too  rare  In  our 
organlMtlon  age.  His  flowing  clothes,  his 
forthright  opinions,  and  his  protean  style  all 
were  distinctively  his  own.  Sometimes  this 
led  to  extravagances  and  mere  eccentricity 
(such  as  his  proposed  mile-high  skyscraper), 
but  more  often  It  roused  his  lethargic  col- 
leagues and  countrymen  to  thought.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  no  public  building  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Wright  stands  in  Washington, 
but  his  legacy  Is  scattered  throughout  the 
land.  May  something  of  his  audacious  spirit 
endure,  along  with  the  stone  and  steel  he 
used  so  welL 

FkAKK     WlICHT'S     LECACT     TO     MANKIND!      700 

BXTHJiXMcs  Alx   Abound  Tnx  Woaui 
(By  Jean  White) 

"If  I  was  to  pick  the  greatest  architectural 
feat  that  I  have  accomplished.  I  would  say 
that  It  would  be  my  next  btUlding." 

So  spoke  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  the  nutster 
builder,  on  a  recent  birthday  at  Taliesin.  his 
Welsh-named  home  near  Spring  Orecn,  Wis. 

In  its  way,  this  simple  statement — of  faith 
In  himself,  his  work,  and  the  future — dis- 
tills the  long,  colorful  life  of  the  89-year-old 
p.-itrlarch  of  modern  architecture,  who  died 
yesterday.  Early  In  life.  Mr.  Wright  once  said, 
he  chose  "honest  arrogance  to  hypocritical 
humility"  and  never  foxmd  any  reason  to 
change. 

All  hU  life  Mr.  Wright  revolted  artistically 
and  personally  against  conformity  and  tra- 
dition. He  often  stood  alone,  damned  as  an 
■architectural  heretic  and  a  rebel  against  the 
'past.  But.  a  master  of  the  caustic  comment 
ua  well  as  building  design,  he  usually  gave 
more  than  he  took  in  exchanges  with  critics. 

VINDICATED   BT  AN   EAKTHQUAKE 

As  his  legacy  to  architecture,  Mr.  Wright 
has  left  more  than  700  buildings  scattered 
around  the  world. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  his  designs 
was  that  for  the  Imperial  Hotel  In  Tokyo. 
Mr.  Wright  bxUlt  the  hotel  on  a  floating  foun- 
dation and  Immediately  became  the  target 
for  well-barbed  comments  from  other  archi- 
tects. It  took  an  earthquake  to  prove  how 
right  he  was.    During  one  of  history's  worst 


tremors,  tn  1923,  the  Inlperial  Hotel  was 
the  only  major  building  left  standing  In 
Tokyo. 

Other  Wright  Innovatfozis  that  revolution- 
ised American  architecture  are  found  In  his 
famed  prairie  houses,  hugging  close  to  the 
plains  of  the  Midwest;  Fallingwater,  the 
house  at  Bear  Run,  Pa.,,  built  over  a  water- 
fall, and  the  circular  Johnson  Wax  Co.  office 
building  at  Racine,  Wis. 

Mr.  Wright  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  his  latest  major  creation — the 
startling,  vat  shaped  building  that  he  de- 
signed to  house  the  Guggenheim  Museum  on 
New  York's  Fifth  Avenue. 

nCUEE   or    CONTKOVERST 

As  usual,  the  Wright  design  sparked  con- 
troversy. As  a  master  of  the  cutting  phrase, 
the  crusty  old  architect  himself  must  have 
relished  some  of  the  epithets— cement  hop- 
per, great  stone  toilet  bowl,  concrete  trash 
can,  corkscrew. 

Mr.  Wright  always  had  some  choice 
phrases  of  his  own  for  buildings  that  he  did 
not  like.  The  peppery  architect  once  dis- 
missed the  Jefferson  Memorial  as  a  "public 
comfort  sUtlon."  A  frequent  visitor  in 
Washington,  he  found  Government  build- 
ings "store  quarries  erected  to  satisfy  a 
grandomania  •  •  •."  Urban  apartment  de- 
velopments were  "nothing  but  sanitary 
slums." 

Under  all  his  crustiness,  Mr.  Wright  was 
a  warm  genius  who  Inspired  great  devotion 
from  the  young  architects  who  came  to  be 
disciples  at  his  school.  And  less  than  2 
years  ago.  on  a  visit  here  In  Washington, 
Mr.  Wright  noted  that  most  of  what  he  said 
was  with  "wrinkles  In  the  corners  of  the 
eyes." 

"But  the  wrinkles  never  got  Into  print." 
the  mellowed  rebel  added. 

After  more  than  a  half  century  of  con- 
troversy, Mr.  Wright  Anally  won  the  acclaim 
Of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  In 
1949,  the  AIA  presented  the  architectural 
maverick  with  its  gold  medal — the  profes- 
sion's highest  award. 

"His  place  in  history  is  secure,"  John 
Noble  Richards.  AIA  president,  said  here  last 
night  In  tribute  to  Mr.  Wright's  genius. 
"This  century's  achievements  in  architecture 
would  tie  unthinkable  without  him.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  to  us  aU." 

As  for  Mr.  Wright,  he  once  had  snapped: 
"The  only  thing  wrong  with  architecture  Is 
architects." 

There  was  nothing  small  about  Mr. 
Wright — his  plans,  his  dreams  (he  had  re- 
cently drawn  up  blueprints  for  a  mile-high 
skyscraper ) ,  aspirations — except  his  neat, 
erect,  sturdy  figure.  Whltehaired  and  high- 
browed,  he  was  a  striking  figure  with  his 
flowing  ties  and  floppy  hats. 

He  was  bom  June  8,  1889,  at  Richland 
Center,  Wis.,  the  son  of  a  Welsh  music 
teacher  who  became  a  Unitarian  minister. 
His  mother,  a  former  schoolteacher,  wanted 
her  son  to  be  an  architect  from  the  start. 

He  went  off  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
In  1884  for  a  course  in  civil  engineering  but 
quit  a  few  months  before  graduation  to 
work  In  the  office  of  a  Chicago  architect. 
Eight  years  later  Mr.  Wright  had  his  own 
office.  He  started  building  his  "prairie 
houses,"  low  bungalows  that  were  the  fore- 
runners of  today's  ranchhouses. 

A  keystone  of  his  philosophy  as  an  archi- 
tect was  that  a  building  should  be  "organic" 
to  Its  surroundings. 

"If  we  build  in  the  desert,"  Mr.  Wright 
explained,  "let  the  house  know  the  desert, 
and  the  desert  be  proud  of  the  house  by 
making  the  house  an  extension  of  the 
desert." 

Mr.  Wright's  personal  life  was  marked  by 
controversy  as  much  as  his  professional  ca- 
reer. He  married  three  times.  His  first 
marriage,  to  Catherine  Tobln,  who  died  last 
month,  produced  six  children.  When  his 
first  wife  refused  to  divorce  him.  he  built 


the  first  "Taliesin"  in  Spring  Green  for 
Mamah  Borthwlck  Cheney,  whom  he  bad 
come  to  love.  Their  romance  ended  In  trag- 
edy In  1914  when  a  berserk  servant  killed 
Mamah  and  six  others. 

In  1923,  Mr.  Wright  married  Miriam  Noel, 
a  sculptress,  after  he  and  his  first  wife  were 
divorced.  She  fought  him  when  he  sought 
a  divorce  to  marry  Olglvanna  Lazovlch,  a 
dancer.  Finally  she  freed  Mr.  Wright  In 
1927  and  he  wed  Olglvanna,  a  marriage  that 
lasted  until  his  death. 

Beside  his  wife,  Mr.  Wright  is  survived 
by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Maglnel  Wright  Barney,  of 
New  York  City;  four  sons,  Frank  Lloyd,  Jr., 
of  Los  Angeles,  an  architect;  John,  of  Del 
Mar,  Calif.;  David,  of  Phoenix,  and  Robert 
Llewell3m,  of  7927  Deepwell  Drive,  Bethesda, 
whose  house  Wright  designed;  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Catherine  Baxter,  of  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gardner,  of  Phoe- 
nix. Among  his  nine  surviving  grandchil- 
dren Is  movie  actress  Anne  Baxter. 

Carnc    Descxibes    Wkight's    Sttxc    as    His 
Passion  fob  Originality 

(By  Frederick  Guthelm) 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Henry  Klumb,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  outstanding  follower  and 
Puerto  Rico's  most  distinguished  architect, 
sat  in  his  house  darkened  by  a  power  Inter- 
ruption dxirlng  a  tropical  hurricane.  The 
atmosphere  was  tense.  A  crackling  battery 
radio  was  sandwiching  news  of  the  approach- 
ing storm  with  other  bulletins. 

Suddenly  came  the  announcement,  "And 
here  Is  Important  news  from  Spring  Oreen, 
Wis.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  America's  moat 
famous  architect — "  There  was  but  one  ex- 
pectation. America's  most  famous  architect 
then  87  years  old.  had  died.  But  Instead, 
the  radio  continued :  "most  famous  architect, 
has  proposed  a  new  SlO-story  skyscraper  in 
Chicago,  1  mUe  high." 

It  was  Wright  at  his  most  characteristic. 
Audacious,  flamboyant,  and  astonishing 
most  of  all  to  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him  best. 

As  an  architect  his  greatness  needs  no 
elaboration.  But  it  was  for  the  passion  to 
build,  not  merely  to  design  that  he  will  al- 
ways live  in  my  recollection.  And  this  was 
his  character  as  a  man. 

To  his  closest  friends,  Wright's  prodigiously 
sustained  creative  activity  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  his  crowded  event- 
ful and  tempestuous  life.  Had  he  died  at 
the  age  of  65 — In  1935 — although  his  greatest 
contributions  to  architecture  had  already 
been  made,  he  would  have  been  a  relatively 
Insignificant  figure.  His  most  celebrated 
buildings  since — the  great  Kaufmann  house 
at  Bear  Run,  Pa.;  the  Johnson  Wax  executive 
offices  and  laboratory;  the  Guggenheim 
museum — are  all  foreshadowed  In  his  earlier 
designs. 

Yet  is  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  his  career 
as  a  merely  sustained  performance.  It  Is 
not  Titian,  nor  Leonardo,  that  comes  to 
mind.  It  Is  that  other  great,  prophetic  con- 
temporary, Pablo  Picasso.  The  parallel  Is  not 
alone  of  sustained  vitality  and  creative 
power,  but  of  successive  phases,  each  signifi- 
cant In  themselves,  each  with  their  own 
artistic  sources,  characteristic  style,  follow- 
ers and — as  Wright  never  forgot  to  point  out, 
contemptuously — their  Imitators. 

Thus  the  early  prairie  style,  culminating 
In  the  Robin  house,  from  which  our  do- 
mestic architecture  of  today,  the  rambling 
ranchhouse,  originates;  the  concrete  build- 
ings like  Unity  Temple,  Tokyo's  Imperial 
Hotel  or  the  Los  Angeles  houses,  that  pio- 
neered "die  neue  Sachlichkelt"  (the  new  ob- 
jectivity) and  the  style  of  the  Bauhaus; 
the  romantic  rationalism  of  the  19306, 
whether  In  the  Usonian  houses  or  the  splen- 
didly pinnacled  San  Marcos  Hotel;  and  the 
structviral  expressionism  of  the  period  since, 
with    such    projects    as    the    Guggenheim 
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museum  or  the  propoaed  San  Pranclsco  Bay 

bridge. 

Within  each  of  theee  periods  one  encount- 
ers a  profusion  of  artistic  expression  that  la 
almost  botanical  In  Its  richness  and  variety. 

Wright's  creativity  Is  his  greatness.  It  Is 
expressed  In  everything  he  has  built  or  writ- 
ten, and  In  his  long  and  memorable  life. 

The  originality  was  superbly  Illustrated  In 
his  winter  way  of  living  In  Arizona.  The 
long  dusty  road  to  Tallesln  West  leads  over 
the  desert.  After  leaving  the  grapefruit 
groves  and  winter-holiday  tinsel  of  Scotts- 
dale  the  lonely  approach  to  the  great  house 
Itself,  through  the  yucca  and  the  sagebrush, 
is  pregnant  with  anticipation. 

The  other-worldly  atmosphere  Is  authen- 
tic. It  is  affirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  man 
not  like  other  men,  standing  apart  from  the 
abstractions  of  money  and  the  things  money 
can  buy.  Instead  you  found  Intense  reality, 
a  man  like  some  desert  chieftain,  who  meas- 
ures life  and  culture  in  animal  skins,  pre- 
cious stones,  palaces,  poetry  or  hvunan  lives. 

This  passion  for  originality  was  his  style. 
In  dress  it  was  symbolized  in  the  character- 
istic pork-pie  hat  ("With  the  cantilever." 
he  used  to  Joke.)  Politically  he  was  an  an- 
archist. His  diet  was  an  original  mlxtvu-e  of 
Wisconsin  farm  cooking,  vegetarianism,  and 
the  grape  leaves  of  Ouspensky  and  Gour- 
geiff. 

Miislc  filled  the  Tallesln  air.  In  Wisconsin 
there  were  nearly  a  dozen  planus,  and  the 
entoiurage  of  60  or  so  draftsmen,  students, 
and  employees  frequently  contained  profes- 
sional musicians  who  literally  earned  their 
keep  by  playing  through  the  off  seasons  In 
the  concert  halls. 

But  the  architecture  of  Tallesln  West  was 
that  spatial  quintessence  of  Wright — a  great, 
sprawling  complex  like  the  royal  palace  in 
Pelplng,  with  courtyards,  terraces,  breeze- 
ways,  and  walls,  all  fusing  together  In  a 
single  conception  the  many  separate  build- 
ings containing  residences,  drafting  rooms, 
kitchens,  lounges,  offices,  dining  rooms  and 
other  places.  Built  of  huge,  flat,  colored 
desert  stones  laid  In  concrete,  with  many 
roofs  only  of  canvas,  the  shadowed  complex 
bad  the  ageless  character  of  a  ruin  before  It 
was  fairly  started.     It  Is  his  best  monument. 

This  life  so  carefully  contrived,  and  now 
ended,  was  not  as  self-created  as  Wright 
liked  you  to  think.  Much  of  it  started  with 
that  other  great  architect.  Louis  Sullivan, 
whom  alone  Wright  called  master  and  of 
whom  he  once  splendidly  said.  "I  was  a  pen- 
cil in  his  hand."  And  he  said  to  me  still 
more  truly  and  prophetically  of  Sullivan, 
"His  ornament  became  my  structxire." 

Much  of  it.  like  his  flamboyant  rhetoric. 
was  for  effect,  bat  It  was  never  false.  It  was 
his  style.  The  blaze  of  publicity  that  illu- 
minated much  of  his  life,  in  a  kind  of  carica- 
ture, left  a  canny  awareness  of  what  makes 
news.  He  never  lacked  for  Iconoclasm  in 
word,  act  or  belief.  But  he  had  a  true  sense 
for  the  theatrical  in  phrase,  costume,  and  in 
tlnung. 

Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  tweak 
the  distinguished  beard  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  "Old  men  afraid  to  go 
out  without  their  rubbers."  he  called  the 
members  of  "the  American  Institute  of  Ap- 
pearances." He  contrasted  with  mock  im- 
gratefulness  their  gold  medal  with  the 
dlnner-plate-slzed  equivalent  of  the  Royal 
llnstltute  of  British  Architects.  When  his- 
toric Venice  saluted  him  with  Cellini's  silver 
trumpets,  he  was  delighted.  He  was  the  first 
to  chuckle  when  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts 
hung  his  great  exhibition  in  ultimate  recog- 
nition. 

He  lived  to  relish  his  own  renown. 
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ADJOURNMENT     OVER     AND     PRO- 
GRAM FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  make  this  reservation 
in  order  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Monday 
there  will  be  three  bilLs  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  836.  garnishment  bill. 

H.R.  1844.  amending  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act. 

HJl.  5534,  relating  to  the  George 
Mason  Memorial  Bridge. 

Tuesday  is  Pan  American  Day.  The 
following  bills  may  be  brought  up  If 
rules  are  reported  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  order  listed.  Everything  is  contin- 
gent upon  rules  coming  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

S.  57,  extending  public  housing. 

H.R.  1321,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1953.  That  relates  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

S.  1096,  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mini-stration. 

H.R.  4601.  amending  the  Federal  em- 
ployees retirement  bill, 

H.R.  2228.  acquiring  land,  Mount  Ver- 
non Memorial  Highway. 

House  Joint  Resolution  254.  authoriz- 
ing parliamentary  conferences  with 
Canada. 

As  these  bills  come  up.  I  will  try  to 
announce  them  to  the  House  as  quickly 
as  I  can,  and  the  usual  reservations  are 
also  included. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  notice 
the  majority  leader  has  not  listed  any 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  will  be 
none  available  for  next  week. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  appropriation  bills  will  be  brought 
along,  because  otherwise  we  will  find 
ourselves  held  up  at  the  time  when  we 
hope  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
that  connection  may  I  say  that  I  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in  his  ob- 
servation. Of  course.  I  always  cooperate 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
When  they  have  a  bill  or  bills  to  report 
out.  I  give  them  the  right-of-way.  I 
cooperate  completely.  If  any  bill  were 
available  for  next  week  it  would  be  on 
the  program,  but  none  is  available. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  one  further  question?  He 
referred  to  the  bill  Just  messaged  over 
from  the  other  body,  having  to  do  with 
the  reorganization  order  affecting  the 
RE  A.  Has  that  proposal  been  acted 
upon  by  the  proper  House  legislative 
committee? 

Mr.  McCORMACBL  Yes.  that  was  re- 
ported out  I  think  before  the  Easter 
recess. 

May  I  add  that  I  overlooked  listing  the 
bill  H.R.  5674  authorizing  construction 
at  military  installations.  If  it  is  possible, 
I  shall  bring  that  bill  up  specifically  on 
Thursday.  If  that  can  be  done.  I  have 
an  agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 


Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  that  It  will  not  be 
brought  up  before  Thursday. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOLUNTEER  SPACE  TRAVELERS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  2  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  those  of  \is  who 
have  read  and  seen  television  pictures 
of  the  seven  military  pilots  who  volun- 
teered for  the  first  U.S.  space  trip  and 
have  been  approved,  rejoice  that  we  have 
men  in  this  country  with  that  courage. 
They  have  the  courage  that  has  made 
America  great  all  these  years.  I  wish 
for  the  pilot  selected  from  these  seven 
astronauts  great  success  in  his  great  ad- 
venture. My  best  wishes  go  to  his 
family  for  Uieir  cooperation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  the  seven 
astronauts  and  their  families  and  for 
some  of  the  preliminary  tests  for  the 
space  ship  flight: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  10.  IBSO] 

Smciff  Namib  as  Pnxns  roa  Bfacs  Pliohts 

8CHKDUI.XO  IN  1961 — Oks  Wnx  Bk  Aboabo 

Nation's    Fust    MainnB    Satklutk- Rioio 

TmAnriNO  Arkao 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.  April  0. — Seven  young  mili- 
tary test  pilots  were  presented  today  as  the 
Nation's  future  pioneers  In  space. 

With  a  dramatic  flourish,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
named  the  seven  men  who  had  been  selected, 
after  rigoroiu  and  eztenslT*  examinations, 
to  undergo  training  as  the  first  astronauts. 

To  one  of  these  volunteers,  some  a  years 
from  now.  will  go  the  risky  honor  and  dis- 
tinction of  being  picked  to  ride  the  Nation's 
first  manned  satellite  into  space. 

On  this  flight,  the  Senate  Space  Subcom- 
mittee was  told  today. 'the  astronaut  will 
circle  the  earth  two  or  three  times  In  hia 
1-ton  space  capsxile  at  an  altitude  of  about 
135  miles  before  returning  for  a  splash 
landing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

ALL     ASS     IN     THCnt     THaTIXS 

The  seven  men  choeoh  as  astronauts  for 
the  project,  known  as  Mercury,  are: 

Navy  Lt.  Malcolm  8.  Carpenter,  33  years 
old.  of  Boulder.  Colo. 

Air  Force  Capt.  Leroy  O.  Cooper,  Jr..  82.  ot 
Carbondale.  Colo. 

Blarlne  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Olenn.  Jr.,  37.  of 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 

Air  Force  Capt.  Virgil  I.  Orlssom.  33,  of 
Mitchell.  Ind. 

Navy  Lt.  Comdr.  Walter  M.  Schirrs.  Jr., 
36.  of  Hackensack.  N.J. 

Navy  Lt.  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr.,  35, 
of  East  Derry.  N  JI. 

Air  Force  Capt.  Donald  K.  Slay  ton,  35,  of 
Sparta.  Wis. 

The  seven,  who  will  henceforth  be  known 
as  Mercury  astronauts,  were  presented  at  a 
news  conference  by  Dr.  T.  Keith  Qlennan, 
director  of  the  Space  Administration. 

STACK   PKOGKAIC    OUTLINB> 

Tat  an  hour  and  a  half  they  faced  tha 
ordeal — the   worst,  one   pilot   confessed,   in 
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weeks  of  exhaustive  examlnatioiis— of  being 
ordered  around  by  photogriipher*  and  of 
having  their  personal  Uvea  sod  beliefs  laid 
bare  by  repo-ters. 

A  few  hours  t>efore  the  astronauts  made 
their  debut,  aclentlsts  of  the  Space  Admin- 
istration were  telling  the  Senate  Space  Sub- 
committee how  they  planned  to  hurl  the 
young  men  into  space  and  the  new  horizons 
In   space   travel  that  they  would  open. 

The  first  Mercury  flighU  will  be  short, 
probably  only  a  few  hours,  but  then  they 
will  gradually  t>e  extended  to  last  24  hours, 
the  sclentUts  said.  Following  the  Mercury 
fllghU.  which  were  described  as  the  elmplest 
form  of  orbital  flight,  will  come  more  ad- 
vanced manned  aatelUtea  and  apace  vehicles, 
they  said. 

The  scientists  outlined  a  program  of 
manned  space  flight  for  the  future  that 
would  Include  two-man  satellites,  orbiting 
for  reveral  weeks,  psrmanent  laboratories 
orbiting  in  rpace.  trips  to  the  moon  and  back 
and  eventually  manned  travel  to  other 
planet*. 

LOOK    LIKX    FOOTBALL    STABS 

In  their  debut,  the  seven  astronauts  were 
lined  up  behind  a  lon^  table  under  glaring 
lights.  They  looked  like  a  group  of  equare- 
jawed.  trim  halfbacks,  recruited  from  an 
All-America  football  team. 

The  colleglaU  touch  was  enhanced  by  the 
crew  haircuts  worn   by  six  of  the  men. 

The  men.  picked  for  their  pbyrlcal  and 
menUl  qualifications  for  standing  the  rigors 
of  space  flight,  average  34 1,  years  in  age. 
have  an  average  height  of  5  feet  9>4  inches 
(to  permit  them  to  fit  into  the  confines  of 
the  space  capsule)  and  weigh  an  average 
of  104  pounds.  All  have  al>ove-nonnal  in- 
telligence ratings. 

The  group  Includes  three  Navy  men.  three 
from  the  Air  Force  and  one  marine.  Asked 
whether  this  dlrtrlbutlon  among  the  rerv- 
Icea  had  b^n  deliberate,  a  Space  Administra- 
tion cfficial  said :  j 

"It  just  happened."  ' 

All  are  married  and  have  children.  To  a 
man.  they  said  their  wives  «ere  enthusiastic 
about  their  new  astlgnment. 

These  strikingly  common  themes  emerged 
on  why  the  men  had  volunteered  for  space 
flight:  the  spirit  of  adventure,  a  desire  to 
pioneer  In  a  new  dimension  of  flight,  a  mili- 
tary sense  of  duty  and  patriotism. 

CONnOXNT   THKT'LL    BKTT7BN 

All  said  they  had  long  dreamed  of  flying 
off  into  space,  even  before  they  ever  heard 
of  Project  Mercury.  And  as  experienced  test 
pUots.  they  obviously  thouglit  that  the  pub- 
lic was  overestimating  the  hasards  of  their 
forthcoming  adventure. 

Asked  by  reporters  hew  many  were  confi- 
dent that  they  would  safely  return  from 
space,  all  promptly  raised  their  bands. 

As  for  their  sustaining  faith,  all  said  they 
believed  In  religion  and  attended  Proteetant 
churches — some  aa  regtilar  church  membars. 
others  occasionally.  But  in  their  answers 
they  al£o  made  It  clear  that  they  had  a  faith 
that  the  technological  genUts  of  the  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  project  would  per- 
mit their  safe  return  to  earth. 

In  this  connection.  Dr.  Glennan  empha- 
sized that  the  astronauts  would  not  be  hurled 
into  f  pace  before  there  was  a  good  arsurance 
that  they  could  be  brought  back  taife  y.  The 
Msrcury  space  capsule,  he  said,  "will  be  as 
reliable  as  man  can  devise  "  and  the  firct 
flight  will  be  as  cafe  as  the  flr&t  flight  of  any 
expzrimental  airplane. 

WX    RAYS   TO   CO    BOMKWHKRX 

From  their  answers,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  men  had  been  drawn  to  the  project  more 
by  the  rplrlt  of  adventure  In  exploring  a  new 
frontier  than  by  the  challenge  of  facing  un- 
known dangers.  Frequently  they  likened 
their  position  to  that  of  the  Wright  brothers 
at  Klty  Hawk.  N.C..  a  half -century  ago. 
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Soaee  la  'the  future  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try but  of  the  world,"  Captain  Slayton  ex- 
plained. "We  have  gone  about  as  far  along 
as  we  can  on  this  globe,  and  we  have  to  go 
somewhere  and  space  Is  all  that  is  left." 

In  explaining  his  motivation.  Commander 
Schlrra  observed  that  It  was  typical  of  this 
country  to  be  interested  in  new  things. 
Aviation,  he  noted.  Is  now  50  years  old  and 
•pace  fl  ght  presents  an  expansion  in  a  new 
dimension. 

"My  career  has  been  In  serving  my  coun- 
try." Captain  Gritsom  explained,  "and  here 
U  another  opportunity  to  service." 

Lieutenant  Carpenter  said  he  had  volun- 
teered because  "here  was  a  chance  to  serve 
the  country  in  a  noble  cause  and  to  pioneer 
on  a  grand  ccale." 

WIFZ    VOLONTBXaXD    FOB    HIM 

All  the  men  said  their  wives,  long  indoc- 
trinated to  the  dangers  of  test  flying,  were 
enthusiastic  or  sympathetic  about  their  vol- 
unteering for  space  travel. 

Perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  was  the 
wife  of  Ueutenant  Carpenter.  The  Ueuten- 
ant  said  he  was  at  sea  when  first  notified 
that  he  was  eligible  and  my  wife  called  up 
Washington  and  volunteered  for  me. 

Colonel  Glenn  quipped  that  his  wife's  first 
reaction  had  been  that  I  have  been  out 
of  this  world  for  a  long  time  and  might  as 
well  go  on  out  farther.  In  a  more  serious 
vein,  the  colonel  said  he  thought  all  wives 
must  have  had  reservations  at  flrtt  but  that 
they  had  become  enthusiastic  with  their 
husbands  as  more  was  learned  about  the 
project. 

Colonel  Glenn,  the  holder  of  a  transconti- 
nental speed  record,  also  expressed  the  com- 
mon desire  of  most  pUots  to  fiy  just  a  litUe 
bit  faster  and  higher.  Often,  when  he  has 
gone  Into  a  climb,  he  commented,  he  has 
longed  for  just  a  UtUe  more  power  to  keep 
on  going  out. 

From  a  list  of  100  potential  candidates — 
all  millUry  teet  pilots— the  Space  Adminis- 
tration selected  32  volunteers  to  go  through 
the  screening  examinations  that  res\ilted  in 
the  selection  of  the  7-man  team. 

At  the  Lovelace  Clinic  In  Albuquerque. 
N.  Msx..  the  candidates  were  put  through  a 
wesk-long  medical  examination — an  exami- 
nation that  stUl  caused  the  seven  to  shudder 
In  retrospect.  Virtually  every  part  of  their 
body  was  examined.  They  were  even  put  in 
a  whole-body  radiation  counter  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  Vat  to  muscle  in  their  bodies. 

At  the  Wright  Air  Development  Center  In 
Dayton.  Ohio,  the  men  were  put  through  a 
series  of  stress  tesU  simulating  the  condi- 
tions that  win  be  encountered  in  space 
filght.  They  were  placed  on  a  treadmill  that 
was  elevated  one  degree  a  minute  to  test 
their  physical  fltners;  whirled  in  human 
centrifuges;  and  placed  in  an  isolation 
chamber  for  3  hours.  They  spent  2  hotirs  in 
another  chamber  at  130*  F..  had  their  feet 
plun<;ed  into  tubs  of  ice.  and  were  subjected 
to  blasts  of  high-frequency  noise. 

PBBSONALrnXS    KXPLORED 

In  addition,  they  were  subjected  to  a  se- 
ries of  psychological  and  mental  tests,  as 
W2ll  as  Intsrviews.  to  determine  their  per- 
sonalities and  motivations. 

Out  of  these  examinations,  said  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph Lovelace,  director  of  the  selection  pro- 
gram, came  a  group  of  seven  highly  IntelU- 
gent.  highly  motivated  men. 

For  the  next  2  years,  the  men  will  train 
for  their  assignment  of  traveling  through 
space,  as  well  as  assist  in  the  actual  engl- 
nesring  development  of  the  Mercury  space 
capcule.  The  Space  Administration  had 
originally  planned  to  pick  12  Mercury  astro- 
nauts but  decided  on  the  smaller  numbar  to 
permit  more  complete  particlpaUon  by  the 
trainees  in  the  program. 

As  part  of  the  buildup  program,  the  men 
win  be  hurled  in  a  ballistic  "lob"  some  130 
miles  down  over   the  Atlantic   from  Cape 


Canaveral.  FU.,  by  Army  Redstone  ballisUc 
mlssUes. 

The  astronauts  will  not  get  any  additional 
pay.  They  will  continue  on  the  scale  of 
airplane  test  pilots. 

The  man  who  will  make  the  Nation's  first 
orbital  flight  through  space  will  not  be 
picked  until  the  day  of  the  flight.  Dr.  Glen- 
nan said.  Then  he  will  step  into  a  capsule 
mounted  on  the  nose  of  an  Atlas  intercon- 
tinental baUlstlc  missile  and  be  blMted  into 
a  filght  that  will  circle  the  earth  two  or 
three  times  and  last  180  to  270  minutes. 

There  will  stUl  be  ample  opportunity, 
Spnce  Administration  officials  said,  for  the 
six  others  to  make  pioneering  tripw  into 
space.  Plans  call  for  a  continuing  series  of 
Project  Mercury  flights,  gradually  buUding 
up  to  a  day-long  flight  through  space. 

But  it  was  obvious  that  a  certain  sense 
of  rivalry  and  competition  could  be  expected 
to  build  up  in  the  next  2  years  for  the  honor 
of  being  first  into  space.  This  feeUng  was 
expressed  by  Captain  Slayton: 

"I  would  give  my  left  arm  to  be  the  first 
man  into  space." 

BiocRAPHiKS  or  Sevxn  Men  Selbcted  as 
Nation's  Fibst  Spaci  Pilots 

Washington.  April  9. — Theee  are  the  seven 
Project  Mercury  astronauts  from  whom  ths 
Nation's  first  man  Into  space  win  be  chosen: 

MALCOLM   SCOTT  CABITENTXB,   LIEUTINANT,  NAVT 

Bom  May  1.  1926,  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  now 
lives  at  11911  Tlmmy  Lane.  Garden  Grove, 
Calif.  His  wife  is  the  former  Bene  Louise 
Price:  their  four  children  are  Mark  Scott.  9; 
Robyn  Jay.  7;  Krlsten  Elaine.  3.  and  Candace 
Ncxon.  2.  After  education  through  high 
school  in  Boulder,  he  entered  Colorado  Col- 
lege in  1943  to  participate  In  the  V-5  flight 
training  program  sponsored  by  the  VS.  Navy. 
When  the  V-5  program  ended  at  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  he  entered  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  majored  in  aeronautical 
engineering,  receiving  a  degree  in  1849. 

Following  graduation,  he  joined  the  Navy 
and  In  November  1951,  was  assigned  to  Pa- 
trol Squadron  6,  based  at  Barbers  Point, 
Hawaii.  During  the  Korean  conflict,  he  was 
engaged  with  Patrol  Squadron  6  in  anti- 
submarine patrol,  shipping  surveUlance.  and 
aerial  mining  activities.  In  1954  he  entered 
the  Navy  Test  PUot  School  at  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center.  Patuxent  River.  Md.  After 
completion  of  his  training  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Electronics  Test  Division  of  the  Naval 
Air  Test  Center.  He  then  attended  the 
Navy's  General  Line  School  at  Monterey, 
Calif.,  and  the  Naval  Air  Intelligence  School, 
Washington.  In  August  1958,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.S.  Hornet,  antisubmarine 
aircraft  carrier,  as  air  intelligence  officer.  He 
has  accumulated  more  than  2,800  fiying 
hours,  including  300  in  jet  aircraft. 

LKBOT    GORDON    COOPER.    JR.,    CAPTAIN,    UOL 
rORCK 

A  native  of  Shawnee.  Okla.,  bom  March  6. 
1927.  His  wife  is  the  former  Trudy  Olson  of 
Seattle.  They  have  two  daughters,  Camala, 
10,  and  Janita,  9.  He  attended  primary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Shawnee  and  attended 
the  University  of  HawaU  for  8  years.  He 
received  a  degree  in  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing through  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Ohio,  in  August  1956. 

Captain  Cooper  entered  the  Marine  Corps 
in  1945  after  his  graduation  from  high 
school.  WhUe  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
he  received  a  commission  in  the  Army.  He 
transferred  this  commission  to  the  Air  Force 
and  was  recalled  by  that  service  for  extended 
active  duty  in  1949  for  fUght  training. 

He  was  later  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Ex- 
periment FUght  Test  School  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  was  graduated  from  this 
school  in  AprU  1957.  and  was  assigned  duty 
In  the  Performance  Engineering  Branch  of 
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the  Flight  Teat  Dlvlalon  at  Edwards.  He  con- 
ducted flight  testa  on  experimental  fighter 
aircraft. 

Cnptaln  Cooper  has  2,300  flying  hotira,  in- 
cluding 1,400  in  jets. 

JOHN    HXSSCUEL    GLENN,    JS.,    LXEUTENANT 
COLONZX,    MARINES 

Considers  New  Concord,  Ohio,  his  perma- 
nent home.  Born  JUly  18,  1921,  In  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio.  He  attended  primary  and  high 
scho-ols  in  New  Concord  and  also  attended 
Muskingum  College.  His  wife  Is  the  former 
Anna  Margaret  Castor.  Their  children  are 
John  David,  13,  and  Carolyn  Ann,  12. 

During  World  War  II  service,  he  flew  59 
combat  missions  with  a  Marine  fighter 
squadron.  He  later  attended  Amphibious 
Warfare  School  at  Quantico,  Va.  In  Korea, 
be  fiew  63  missions  with  Marine  Fighter 
Squadron  311  and  27  while  an  exchange 
pilot  with  the  Air  Force.  .After  Korea,  he 
attended  Test  Pilot  School  at  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md.  Since 
Novcmb3r  1956,  he  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Fighter  Design  Branch  of  the  Navy  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  in  Washington. 

Colonel  Glenn  has  been  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  on  five  occasions  and 
he  holds  the  Air  M3dal  with  18  clusters  for 
his  service  during  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
In  July  1957,  while  project  officer  of  the 
PSU,  a  jet  fighter,  he  set  a  transcontinental 
•peed  record  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York, 
spanning  the  country  in  3  hours  23  minutes. 
He  has  more  than  5,000  hours  of  flying;  time, 
Incluitng  1,600  in  jet  aircraft.  Colonel  Glenn 
has  been  attending  the  Unlver::lty  of  Mary- 
land during  his  Washington  assignment. 

VTRCIL    IVAN    GRISSOM,    CAPTAIN,    AIR    FORCS 

Prom  Mitchell,  Ind.,  where  he  was  born 
April  3.  1926.  His  wife  is  the  former  Betty 
L.  Moore.  They  have  two  sons,  Scott,  9,  and 
Mark,  5.  He  attended  primary  and  high 
schools  in  Mitchell  and  was  graduated  from 
Purdue  University  in  1950  with  a  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering. 

He  entered  the  Air  Force  in  1944  as  an 
aviation  cadet,  and  was  discharged  in  No- 
vember 1945.  He  returned  to  aviation  cadet 
training  after  his  graduation  from  Purdue, 
receiving  his  wings  In  March  1951.  He  flew 
100  combat  missions  In  Korea  in  F-86's  with 
the  334th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron.  In 
August  1955  he  went  to  the  Air  Force  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  to  study  aeronautical 
•nglneerlng. 

In  October  1956  he  attended  test  pilot 
school  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  and 
returned  to  Wright-Patterson  In  May  1957  as 
a  test  pilot  assigned  to  the  fighter  branch. 
He  has  flown  more  than  3,000  hours,  over 
2.000  in  jets.  He  has  been  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal 
with  cluster. 

WALTn    MARTT    SCHIRRA,    JR.,    LIZtTTENANT 
COMMANDER,     NAVT 

Originally  from  Hackensack.  N.J.,  where  he 
was  born  March  12,  1923.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Josephine  C.  Fraser,  of  Seattle,  and 
their  children  are  Walter  3d.  8,  and  Suzanne 
Karen,  1.  He  attended  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  New  Jersey  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1945. 

He  had  service  aboard  the  battle  cruiser 
Alaska,  the  staff  of  the  7th  Fleet,  flight 
training  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  In  Navy  Fighter 
Squadron  71  and  as  an  exchange  pilot  with 
the  154th  Air  Force  Fighter  Bomber  Squad- 
ron in  Korea. 

He  attended  naval  air  safety  officer  school 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California  and 
took  test  pilot  training  at  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md.  His  last  assign- 
ment was  at  Patuxent  in  suitability  de- 
velopment work  on  the  F4H.  He  has  3.000 
hours  of  flying  time,  1,700  hours  In  jets. 
He  has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Fly- 


ing Cross  and  two  Air  Medals  for  his  Korean 
service. 

AlAN    BARTLETT    SHRPARD,    JR.,    LIStTTENANT 
COMMANDER.    NAVT 

Born  November  18,  1923,  In  East  Derry, 
NJI.  He  Is  married  to  the  former  Louise 
Brewer  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  they 
have  two  daughters,  Juliana,  8.  and  Laura, 
12.  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  In  1944.  and  from  the  Naval  War 
College,  Newport,  R.I ,  in  1958. 

Commander  Shepnrd  saw  service  on  the 
destroyer  Cosgrove  In  the  Pacific  dvtrlng 
World  War  II.  He  then  entered  filght  train- 
ing at  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  and  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  received  his  wings  In  March  1947. 
He  spent  several  tottrs  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  later  went  to  Test  Pilot  School  at  Pa- 
tuxent River,  Md.,  where  i;e  served  two  tours 
in  flight  test. 

During  this  service,  he  took  part  In 
hlgh-nltltude  tests  to  obtain  data  on  light 
at  different  a'tUules  and  in  a  variety  of  air 
masses  over  the  North  American  continent. 
He  also  took  part  In  experiments  In  test  and 
development  of  the  Navy's  in-flight  refuel- 
ing system;  carrier  BUltablUty  trials  of  the 
F2H3  Banshoe,  and  Navy  trials  of  the  first 
angled  aircraft  carrier  deck.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  Naval  War  College,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  as  aircraft  readiness  officer. 
He  has  3.600  hours  of  flying  time,  1,700  In 
jets. 

DONALD    KENT    SLATTON,    CAPTAIN,    AIR    rORCS 

His  hometown  Is  Sparta,  Wis.,  where  he 
was  born  March  1,  1924.  Hs  wife  Is  the 
former  Marjorle  Lunney  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.     They  have  one  son,  Kent,  2. 

He  attended  primary  and  high  schools  in 
Sparta,  graduating  from  Sparta  High  School 
in  1942.  He  entered  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota In  January  1947,  and  was  graduated 
with  a  degree  In  aeronautical  engineering  In 
August  1049. 

He  entered  the  Air  Force  as  an  aviation 
cadet  In  1942  and  after  Instruction  at  Ver- 
non, Tex.,  and  Williams,  Ariz.,  won  his  wings 
In  April,  1943.  He  flew  56  combat  missions 
in  B-25's  In  Europe  with  the  340th  Bom- 
bardment Group  (Medium).  He  joined  the 
319th  Bombardment  Group  (Medium)  and 
went  to  Okinawa  in  April  1945  where  he 
flew  seven  combat  missions  over  Japan. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  he  was  an  aeronautical 
engineer  with  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  in 
Seattle  until  recalled  in  early  1951  to  active 
duty  with  the  Air  National  Guard. 

He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Twelfth  Air 
Force  Headquarters  as  technical  Inspector 
and  a  like  period  as  fighter  pilot  and  main- 
tenance officer  with  the  Thirty-sixth  Fighter 
Day  Wing  In  Bltburg,  Germany.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  In  1955  and  attended 
the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Pilot  School  at 
Edwards  A!r  Force  Base,  Calif.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1956  he  has  been  an  experimental  test 
pilot  at  Edwards,  where  he  has  fiown  all  jet 
fighter-type  aircraft  built  for  the  Air  Force. 
He  has  3.400  flying  hours,  2.000  In  Jet3.  He 
holds  tlie  Air  Medal  with  cluster. 

Space  Fliers  Underwent  Rtgid  Tests  Before 
Selection — Program  Simulated  Evert  Or- 
deal They  Mat  Encounter 

Washington,  April  9. — The  seven  Mercury 
astronauts  Identified  today  went  through 
one  of  the  most  rigorous  selection  programs 
ever  devised. 

With  25  semlfinalisti;.  they  had  to  endure 
isolation,  acceleration,  heat,  cold,  noise,  tilt- 
ing, jolting,  vibration — just  about  every 
ordeal  that  they  might  encounter  In  even 
greater  extremes  when  they  journey  Into 
space. 

They  spent  TYj  days  and  3  evenings  In  as- 
sorted torture  chambers  at  the  Lovelace 
Clinic  In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  The  empha- 
•Is  was  on  physical  fitness. 


The  32  men  followed  this  with  6  days  and 
3  evenings  at  the  Wright  Air  Development 
Center  Aeromedlcal  Laboratories,  Dasrton. 
Ohio,  where  they  were  put  through  "pwycho- 
logical  and  stress  evaluation,"  the  most 
grueling  parts  of  the  tests. 

worst  is  to  come 

Even  ao,c  th«  examinations  were  only  m 
taste  of  what  awaits  the  seven  men  in  th« 
next  2  years. 

They  will  ride  the  first  manned  satellite* 
out  of  a  ballistic  missile  blasted  125  miles 
Into  the  sky. 

They  will  orbit  the  earth,  perhaps  for  hours, 
at  18,000  miles  an  hour. 

They  will  plunge  back  Into  the  atmosphera. 
withstand  tremendous  heating  and  deceler- 
ation forces  and  hope  to  land  gently  and 
safely. 

The  stress  tests  at  Wright  Center  included  : 

Treadmill  maximum  workload — The  sub- 
ject walked  at  a  constant  rate  on  a  moving 
platform  elevated  1  degree  each  minute. 
The  test  continued  until  the  heart  reached 
180  beats  a  minute. 

Complex  behavior  rlmulator — Operation  of 
a  panel  with  12  signals,  each  requiring  a  dif- 
ferent response,  to  measure  the  ability  to  re- 
act reliably  under  confusing  situations. 

Tilt  table — The  subject  Uy  on  a  steeply 
inclined  table  for  25  minutes  to  measure  the 
ability  of  the  heart  to  compensate  for  un- 
usual body  positions. 

Partial  pressure  suit— Each  man  spent  an 
hour  in  a  partly  pressurized  suit.  In  a  pres- 
sure chamber  at  a  simulated  altitude  of 
66,000  feet,  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  tha 
heart  system  and  breathing  at  low  pressures. 

Isolation — Each  man  was  confined  in  a 
dark,  soundproof  room  for  3  hours  "to  de- 
termine his  ability  to  adapt  to  unusual  clr- 
cimistances  and  to  cope  with  the  absence  of 
external  stimuli." 

Acceleration — The  subject  rode  a  centri- 
fuge at  high  speeds  to  test  his  ability  to 
withstand  multiple  gravity  forces. 

Heat — Each  man  tpent  2  hours  in  a  cham- 
ber with  the  temperature  at  130*  P. 

Equilibrium  and  vibration — The  subject 
sat  In  a  chair  that  routed  simultaneously  on 
two  axes.  He  was  required  to  maintain  the 
chair  on  an  even  keel  by  means  of  a  control 
stick  with  and  without  vibration,  normallj 
and  while  blindfolded. 

Noise — Each  man  was  rubjected  to  a  vari- 
ety of  sound  frequencies  to  determine  his 
susceptibility  to  tones  of  high  frequency. 

At  Lovelace  the  physical  competence  of 
the  32  potential  spacemen  was  meas- 
ured by  an  ergometer,  a  device  similar  to  a 
bicycle.  The  subject  pedaled  increasing 
amounts  of  weight  while  wearing  an  oxygen 
mask  to  determine  how  much  weight  each 
was  able  to  pedal  before  bis  heartbeats 
reached  180  a  minute 

Among  the  psycholoi^lcal  tests  were  thos* 
to  determine  personality  and  motivation. 
Each  man  had  to  Interpret  the  question, 
"Who  am  I?"  answering  a  self-Inventory 
based  on  5S6  Items  In  a  questionnaire.  There 
also  were  tests  of  Intelligence,  special  apti- 
tudes, mechanical  comprehension,  space 
memory,  spatial  orientation,  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

Scientists  Give  Space  Trip  Data — Astronattt 
Will  Circle  Earth  and  Land  in  Atlantic^ 
Parachutes  Slow  Fall 

Washington,  April  9.— The  first  Mercury 
astronaut  to  fly  off  Into  space  will  circle  ths 
earth  two  or  three  times  before  returning  to 
a  soft  and  safe  landing  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

According  to  present  plans,  this  first 
manned  space  flight  by  the  United  States  will 
Uke  place  In  1981.  It  will  be  followed  by 
ever  longer  fllghu  Into  space  tintU  finally 
U.8.  astronauu  are  traveling  to  the  moon, 
to  other  planets,  or  to  permanent  observa- 
tion stations  in  space. 

The  plans  for  Project  Mercury  and  futur* 
manned    space    travel    were    outlined    to    a 
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Senate  space  suboommltte*  today  by  aelea- 
tlsts  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Bpaos 
Administration.  A  few  hours  later,  ths  Spaos 
Administration  presented  tlie  nation's  seven 
fledgling  astronauts — one  of  whom  will  malts 
the  first  space  flight  In  1961.  i 

As  described  by  the  space  ^Klentists,  her* 
Is  how  the  first  flight  will  go: 

The  astronaut  will  be  strapped  In  a  re- 
clining position  in  a  couch  Insld*  a  !• 
ton  space  capsvUe.  The  muahroom-shaped 
capsule  win  have  Insulated,  double-thick 
walls — BO  thick  that  no  meteorite  can  punc- 
ture the  vessel.  The  bottom  pf  the  capsule 
will  hav*  a  blunt,  rounded  ^oee  to  absorb 
the  Intense  heat  upon  reentenng  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

The  capsule  will  be  mounted  on  top  of 
one  of  the  Air  Force's  Atlas  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  which  will  c&rry  the  satel- 
lite to  a  height  of  50  miles  iln  2  minutes. 
Then  additional  rocket  stages  will  lift  the 
satelllta  to  an  altltuds  of  abput  135  miles 
and  accelerate  it  to  the  orbitlnto  speed  of  IS,- 
000  miles  an  hour.  f 

Once  detached  from  the  lauilchlng  rockets, 
the  capsule  will  be  flipped  around  180  de- 
grees by  small  rockets  so  that  what  was  th* 
bottom  of  the  capsule  now  becomes  the 
blunt,  leading  nose.  This  nose,  which  serves 
Bs  ths  reentry  shield,  contains  a  number  of 
small  retro-rockets. 

TWO  paaacHum  nv  chrsvLW 

The  satellite  will  be  fired  from  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. Fla..  a  little  north  of  due  east  over 
the  Atlantic  and  wLU  circle  the  earth  roughly 
between  36  degrees  north  and  south.  While 
in  flight,  the  astronaut  wlU  be  expected 
to  perform  certain  tasks,  such  as  communi- 
cating with  ground  stations  by  radio,  making 
scientific  observatlona  by  peering  out  of  a 
periscope,  controlling  th*  attitude  of  th* 
capsule  and  navigating  It. 

If  he  Is  not  able  to  i>erform  tliese  functions 
there  is  equipment  aboard  the  capsule  to 
keep  It  pointed  In  the  right  direction  and  to 
bring  It  down  to  earth  at  tfim  right  mo- 
ment. 

On  th*  third  90-mlnut*  orbit  aroond  the 
world,  the  astronaut  will  pass  a  Uttle  north 
of  Hawaii  and  then  over  th*  United  States 
heading  In  a  southeasterly  direction.  Willi* 
over  the  United  States,  he  will  fire  the  retro- 
rocketa.  They  will  slow  the  capsule  and 
start  It  descending  toward  earth. 

The  planned  landing  area  will  be  several 
hundred  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Canaveral 
In  th*  AtlanUc.  At  60.000  feet,  a  small  so- 
called  drogue  parachut*  will  be  opened  to 
slow  the  capsola.  At  10.000  feet  a  large  con- 
Tentlonal  parachute  will  be  released  to  de- 
erterat*  the  capsule  to  about  30  miles  an 
hour.  Spar*  •msrgcncy  paracbut**  will  b« 
carried. 

As  the  capsnl*  hits  ths  water,  a  large  In- 
flatable tub*  In  th*  nose  will  b*  opened  to 
keep  the  capsxile  floating  until  a  watting 
ship  can  pick  up  the  astronaut. 

Because  the  Atlas  missile  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  completely  reliable,  the  capsule 
will  hav*  an  ascap*  system — a  tower  with 
rockets  that  wlU  lift  th*  eapsul*  off  th* 
launching  missile  In  event  at  misfire. 

Ehuing  the  latmchlng,  the  satellite  will  b* 
tracked  by  radar  stations  at  Cape  Canaveral 
and  Bermuda.  If  It  is  determined  that  th* 
satellite  is  not  going  Into  orbit,  the  retro 
rocket  will  be  fired  and  the  capsule  returned 
near  one  of  the  ships  ranged  across  the 
Atlantto.  T 

airawBivM  nars  vutmrae 

Space  administration  scientists  emphasized 
that  the  first  space  flight  would  not  be  at- 
tempted until  after  a  ssrtes  of  extensive 
tests  of  the  capsuls  and  preliminary  flights 
with  animals. 

Starting  In  the  middle  of  tills  year  and 
extending  through  1900,  M  test  firings  are 
planned  for  the  capsule.  Ths  rodisis  for 
these  experimental  tests  will  be  the  Z^lttte 
Joe — a  cluster  of  small,  solid-fuel  rocket»~ 


the  Amy's  Rcdstons  short-range  missile,  the 
Army's  Jupiter  Intermediate  range  balllstie 
mlasils  and  ths  Atlas. 

Because  of  ths  proved  reliability  of  the 
Redstone,  this  missile  will  be  used  for  the 
first  experimental  manned  flights  of  the  cap- 
sule to  determine  how  the  astronaut  can  be 
expected  to  react  in  space.  The  Redstone 
will  accelerate  the  capsule  to  a  speed  of 
about  4,000  miles  an  hour  and  hurl  the  cap- 
sule some  130  miles  down  the  Atlantic  mis- 
sile test  range.  Eight  Redstone  test  firings 
are  planned,  starting  In  1960. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  D.  Plicklnger,  an  Air 
Force  filght  surgeon,  assured  the  Senate  sub- 
committee that  on  the  basis  of  exhaustive 
medical  experiments  already  performed,  the 
astronaut  would  have  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety  when  hurled  into  the  strange, 
weightless  state  of  space  travel. 

On  the  first  flight,  the  astronaut  will  only 
be  expected  to  remain  aloft  for  a  little  more 
than  3  hours.  But  Just  In  case  he  has 
to  stay  up  there  longer,  he  will  carry  emer- 
gency provisions — mostly  In  a  semlliquld 
state — to  last  48  bo\irs. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Mercury  pro- 
gram, the  scientists  said,  was  to  keep  the 
capsule  aloft  for  24  hours— or  about  16 
orbits  around  the  earth. 

After  Project  Mercury,  they  said,  the  ob- 
jective Is  to  launch  a  two-man  satellite  that 
would  remain  In  space  for  2  weeks,  followed 
by  a  two-man  satellite  with  a  lifetime  of 
several  weeks. 

The  succeeding  objectives  In  the  manned 
space  flight  program  were  listed  as:  Estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  manned  laboratmy 
orbiting  in  space,  manned  flight  to  the  moon, 
manned  landing  on  the  moon  and  return, 
and  then  the  ultimate  objective,  interplane- 
tary flight.    No  time  schedules  were  given. 


DISPENSINa  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Bir.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  next  beek  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FROM  THE  HUSTINGS  TO  TEE  HILLr 
THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  FRESHMAN 
CONGRESSMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Portkr]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  knock- 
txig  a  Member  out  al  his  seat  in  Congress 
is  one  thing,  filling  it  another. 

A  majority  of  the  voting  constituents 
can  decide  it  is  time  for  a  change,  at 
least  partly  on  the  basis  ot  what  they 
are  told  during  the  campaign,  but  when 
the  new  Member  of  Congress  arrives  in 
Wastiington,  D.C.,  those  fine  words  are 
no  help. 

Shortly  after  the  election  a  Repre- 
sentative-elect receives  a  13-page  book- 
let from  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  It  tells 
him  about  his  pay.  staff  salaries.  ofiBce 
equipment,  allowances  for  travd, 
stamps,  telephone,  and  telegraph.  The 
Congressional  Secretaries  Club  publishes 
an  "OflQcial  Congressional  Handbook* 
with  tested  suggestions  for  oflSce  pro- 
cedures, but  there  is  no  handboc^  for  a 
freshman  Congrcfisman. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  HUI  In  Decem- 
ber 1956  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 


frress  to  provide  me  with  ansrfhing  it 
might  have  in  the  way  ot  advice  from 
veteran  lawmakers  on  ''how  to  be  a  Con- 
gressman." The  libntrians  reported 
they  could  find  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Finally  they  sent  over  Jerry  Voorhis' 
"Confessions  of  a  Congressman" — a 
worthwhile  book  for  a  freshman  to  read, 
by  the  way,  but  not  what  I  had  in  mind. 
Of  course  the  81  freshman  Congress- 
men— 62  Democrats,  19  Republicans,  ac- 
cording to  Congressional  Quarterly — 
who  came  to  the  86th  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 7  have  had  the  warm  good  will  of 
their  experienced  colleagues,  regardless 
of  party  affiliation.  Advice  has  been 
freely  given  in  the  cloakrooms,  in  con- 
versations on  the  floor  and  back  of  the 
rail,  at  lunch,  at  receptions,  and  dinners. 
So  far  as  I  can  discover,  however,  no 
one  has  tried  to  organize  the  acciunu- 
lated  wisdom  on  the  most  efficient  ways 
to  do  the  job,  quite  apart  from  the  legis- 
lative and  policy  aims  of  the  various 
Members. 

A   rmW  POS8IBLS  AMSWBtS 

I  am  not  the  man  to  write  this  hand- 
book, but  as  a  Congressman  just  shed- 
ding freshman  status,  I  can  speak  from 
recent  and  vivid  experience  and  I  can 
suggest  a  few  possible  answers. 

Let  us  start  in  the  office.  The  fresh- 
man finds  himself  with  two  rooms,  prob- 
ably in  the  Old  House  Office  Building, 
one  for  himself  and  the  other  for  as 
many  as  eight  staff  members.  "Take 
care  of  your  mail  and  it  will  take  care  of 
you,"  is  a  bit  of  advice  he  has  heard 
many  times.  He  may  resolve  to  read 
every  letter  frmn  the  district  and  an- 
swer each  one  personally. 

He  may  also  resolve  to  be  faithful  in 
his  attendance  at  sessioiis  ct  his  com- 
mittee and  of  the  House.  He  may  also 
decide  to  accept  invitations  to  affairs 
downtown  in  order  to  meet  people  from 
home  and  get  to  know  important  officers 
tmd  staff  members  of  various  organiza- 
tions. 

He  has  certain  legislative  goals.  He 
wants  to  be  informed  so  be  is  trying  to 
keep  up  with  several  newspi4)ers.  a  news 
magazine  or  two,  three  or  four  other 
magazines,  not  to  mention  his  home  dis- 
trict newspapers. 

The  freshman  by  now  has  eome  to  un- 
derstand that  the  pace  and  the  pressure 
are  too  much  even  for  the  kind  of  man. 
some  of  his  more  enthusiastic  supp<»ter8 
believe  him  to  be. 

BWXmNS  TBI   SBA 

Yon  can  get  up  early  in  the  mamlDg, 
drive  down  before  the  rush  hour  traflle, 
and  have  an  hour  or  so  before  9  to  take 
care  of  3^ur  correspondence  without  the 
Interruptions  of  staff  problems,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  visitm.  You  can  stay 
until  6:30  and  clean  up  dictation  in  rela- 
tive quiet  You  can  bring  home  a  stack 
of  material  and  letters  to  read.  You 
may  still  feel  as  though  you  are  sweeping 
the  sea. 

As  with  any  busy  executive,  the  Con- 
gressman's problem  is  time:  Time  to  do 
the  Job  he  promised  the  folks  back  home 
he  would  do.  time  to  improve  his  chances 
for  reelecticHi.  and  time  to  spend  with 
his  family.  The  first  two  timetakers 
may  be  identical,  separate,  or  conflict- 
ing. 
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The  most  Important  man  In  his  con- 
gressional life  is  bis  secretary  or.  to  use 
the  term  the  House  Members  borrow 
from  the  Senate,  his  administrative  as- 
sistant, or  A.  A.  He  should  be  able  to 
turn  the  whole  ofDce  over  to  him  and 
say,  "You're  in  charge."  Pick  a  good 
man  and  let  him  worry  about  hiring  and 
firing,  workloads,  filing,  allowances,  in- 
quiries. 

ANSWKK   THOSE    LZTTXaS 

The  A.A.'s  main  job  will  be  helping  his 
boss  to  keep  up  with  the  mall.  For 
many  Congressmen,  letters  average  be- 
tween 50  and  100  daily,  mostly  from 
constituents.  They  are  expressions  of 
opinion  or  requests  for  assistance  or 
both.  Every  letter  from  home  should  re- 
ceive a  prompt  answer. 

The  freshman  should,  In  my  opinion, 
handle  all  his  mail  personally  for  at 
least  the  first  3  months.  After  that  his 
staff  will  know  how  he  wants  most  re- 
plies to  be  written.  About  80  percent 
of  the  mail  is  routine  and  can  be  han- 
dled that  way.  Answers  often  involve 
consultations  with  Government  agencies 
and  may  require  many  man-hours. 

I  see  every  letter  from  the  district  and 
I  personally  read  and  sign  every  reply, 
but  along  with  most  of  my  colleagues, 
do  use  automatic  typing  for  form  let- 
ters. Many  of  the  letters  we  receive  are 
really  form  letters  themselves,  often- 
times instigated  on  a  grand  scale  by  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  Most  constituents 
understand  the  situation  and  are  satis- 
fled  if  they  have  registered  their  opinions 
or  received  the  assistance  they  requested. 

There  Is  still  a  lot  of  mail  the  staff  can- 
not handle  for  the  Congressman.  This 
is  important.  He  can  do  a  lot  of  good 
With  his  letters.  A  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  to 
weigh  his  words,  especially  those  he 
commits  to  print.  He  has  to  have  suf- 
ficient facts  and  to  have  done  some 
thinking  In  a  wide  range  of  areas.  All 
this  takes  time. 

BK   AVAILABLX 

Other  essential  oflSce  procedures  a 
freshman  must  develop  have  to  do  with 
the  handling  of  visitors  and  of  telephone 
calls.  A  Congressman  must  be  avail- 
able. esi>eclally  to  his  constituents,  but 
also  to  other  people  who  can  tell  him 
what  he  needs  to  know.  All  this  takes 
time,  too. 

The  courtesy  found  by  the  freshman 
on  the  Hill  at  once  refreshes  and  sur- 
prises him.  Back  in  the  hustings,  the 
chances  are,  he  was  building  up,  if  not 
expressing,  a  good  deal  of  resentment 
over  apparent  lapses  in  good  taste  by 
his  opponent.  Here,  however,  courtesy 
is  the  rule  on  or  off  the  floor.  It  is 
more  than  a  formal  recognition  of 
parliamentary  dignity.  It  springs  from 
a  mutual  recognition  of  achievement  and 
responsibility.  It  transcends  party  or 
original  lines. 

TRX    HXAKT   Or   CON0KE8S 

In  my  2y4  years  on  the  Hill  I  never 
heard  a  partisan  political  argument  in 
the  Speaker's  Lobby — which  is  shared  by 
both  parties— or  in  the  private  congres- 
sional dining  room.  Issues  are  discussed 
objectively  and  with  an  eye  to  accom- 


modation. This  spirit  of  Judicious  com- 
promise is  the  heart  of  Congress. 

In  the  hustings  the  candidate  had 
trouble  finding  people  to  help  him  to 
research  on  the  campaign  issues.  On 
the  Hill  he  is  overwhelmed  with  assist- 
ance from  all  sides,  whether  for  re- 
search or  bill  drafting  or  other  legisla- 
tive matters.  The  problem  is  to  find  the 
time  to  develop  the  questions  to  ask  and 
to  have  time  later  to  read  and  to  re- 
flect on  the  answers  presented  to  him. 

When  should  a  freshman  dare  to  speak 
up  on  the  floor?  He  likely  has  broken 
his  silence  by  now  by  requesting  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  material  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  this  is  a 
formal  matter. 

In  my  view,  and  there  Is  no  tradition 
to  the  contrary,  he  should  talk  when  he 
has  something  to  say  to  his  colleagues, 
or  to  his  constituents,  or  both.  This 
may  be  later  than  he  anticipated.  He 
quickly  comes  to  realize  that  his  col- 
leagues are  more  competent  and  con- 
scientious than  he  thought  they  were. 
I  suppose  this  Is  bec;ause  a  new  Congress- 
man, in  his  campaign,  has  dwelt  so  in- 
tensively on  the  shortcomings  of  his  op- 
]x>nent  that  he  has  unconsciously  as- 
cribed them  to  other  House  Members. 
Anyway,  he  soon  understands  how  green 
he  really  is  and  that  tends  to  discourage 
early,  or  at  least  often,  assumption  of 
the  rostrum. 

"Be  at  the  opening  of  each  daily  ses- 
sion," is  the  only  advice  I  ever  heard 
Speaker  Sam  Raybxjrn  offer  to  freshmen 
publicly  in  the  House.  The  chaplain's 
prayer  is  good  for  the  new  Congressman. 
He  has  a  chance  to  hear  the  1 -minute 
speeches — or  to  make  one — which  are 
often  both  interesting  and  informative, 
and,  most  Important,  to  hear  what  the 
program  for  the  day  will  be. 

Nobody  expects  you  to  be  in  attend- 
ance all  the  time.  You  do  answer  the 
quorum  and  rollcall  bells  religiously  but 
sometimes  you  are  resentful  at  having  to 
lose  20  to  40  minutes  walking  from  your 
ofiQce  to  the  floor  to  answer  your  name. 


THE 


CUE  IS   GOOD 


Many  quorum  and  rollcalls  are  of  no 
significance  except  as  they  affect  those 
statistics  your  next  opponent  will  cer- 
tainly use  against  you  if  he  can.  You 
do  not  fancy  trying  to  explain  to  the 
voters  that  you  missed  answering  your 
name  because  you  were  hard  at  work  in 
your  office  and  fully  aware  that  the  par- 
ticular quorum  or  rollcsdl  was  not  im- 
portant. So  you  go.  and  hope  that  the 
exercise  is  good  for  you. 

The  most  important  floor  work  of  a 
freshman  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  informal 
conversations  he  can  engage  in  there. 
You  can  talk  as  you  sit  but  you  should 
keep  your  voice  down.  You  can  lean 
against  the  rail  around  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  and  smoke  while  you  talk.  Or 
you  can  retire  to  your  party's  cloakroom 
or  the  the  Speaker's  Lobby.  You  have 
to  get  to  know  your  colleagues  and  talk- 
ing shop  In  this  manner  Is  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  freshman. 

MO   BBTTEB    WAT    TO    LXAMf    PmOCZDtTKC 

On  many  occasions  the  House  pro- 
ceedings themselves  deserve  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  freshman.    There 


Is  no  better  way  to  leam  procedure. 
Every  now  and  then,  a  debate  may  actu- 
ally bring  out  facts  and  reasoning  which 
will  change  votes.  You  can  learn  a  lot 
by  listening  to  some  of  the  speeches  and 
colloquies. 

You  have  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  under  your  seat.  You  can  keep  It 
open  on  your  lap  to  read  when  there  are 
dull  intervals.  You  can  skim  through 
what  you  may  have  missed  In  the  last 
few  days  and  also  have  a  look  at  what 
the  "other  body' — as  you  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  Senate  on  the  House  floor — 
is  doing,  along  with  a  perusal  of  the  ma- 
terial being  inserted  in  the  Record. 

You  can  also  bring  your  mail  over  to 
read  or  to  sign  as  you  sit  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  better  practice  is  to 
do  this  on  the  big  tables  in  the  Speaker's 
Lobby. 

You  can  have  page  boys  put  through 
telephone  calls  to  your  district  or  else- 
where. You  can  talk  to  newspapermen 
or  your  administrative  assistant  in  the 
Speaker's  Lobby.  They  can't  come  on 
the  floor — nobody  can  except  sitting 
Congressmen.  Senators,  former  Con- 
gressmen, officials  of  the  House,  Gover- 
nors of  States,  on  occasion  the  guest 
minister  who  gives  the  day's  opening 
prayer,  and  (on  occasion)  small  chil- 
dren— your  own  or  somebody  else's. 

DBCtSITE  WORK  IN   COMMITTXE 

The  decisive  work  of  Congress  In  the 
positive  sense  is  done  in  the  committees. 
You  sit  on  your  committee  as  a  Judge 
hearing  evidence,  cross-examining  wit- 
nesses and  weighing  opinions;  then  you 
seek  to  frame  a  bill  based  on  the  facts.  * 
Preparation  and  brains  really  count 
here.  The  recommendations  of  commit- 
tees are  Justifiably  given  great  weight 
on  the  floor. 

No  Member  can  possibly  make  him- 
self an  expert  in  all  the  areas  Congress 
has  to  cover.  You  assess  and  reassess 
your  colleagues  and  rely  on  some  more 
than  others.  At  the  outset  you  will  feel 
like  a  college  freshman  silting  in  consul- 
tation with  professors.  This  is  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  your  respective  funds 
of  information,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
staff,  lobbyists,  and  reports  of  previous 
years  you  can  progress  rapidly. 

Most  freshman  Congressmen  arrive  in 
Washington  with  preconceived  notions 
about  lobbyists.  They  will  find  that  most 
of  their  preconceptions  are  mistaken. 

Lobbyists  as  a  rule  are  hard-working, 
knowledgeable  men  who  can  be  extremely 
valuable  to  Members  of  Congress.  Few 
of  them  spend  their  time  trying  to  but- 
tonhole you  in  corridors  or  danglinc 
subtle  or  unsubtle  bribes  for  your  votes. 
It  does  not  take  the  freshman  long  to 
determine  which  lobbyists  he  needs  and 
which  ones  he  can  ignore. 

Dtiring  the  first  3  or  4  months  of  the 
year  a  Congressman  could  freeload  at  a 
different  bar  and  dinner  table  downtown 
at  least  3  or  4  nights  each  week.  The 
invitations  roll  in. 

A   nifS  TO   LSARK 

My  advice  to  freshmen,  for  what  it 
may  be  worth,  is  to  accept  as  many  of 
these  invitations  as  possible  during  the 
first  session.  You  will  meet  many  peo- 
ple, including  colleagues  of  yours,  imder 
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sociable  circumstances.  You  will  Inev- 
itably learn  much  about  housing,  traffic 
schools,  stores,  recreation,  and  other 
such  subjects  of  interest  to  you  as  a  new- 
comer to  Washington.  You  will  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  great  and 
near-great  who  circulate  in  this  won- 
drous community. 

My  own  advice  is  that  yon  go  Just  In 
time  to  get  one  drink  at  the  reception 
preceding  the  dinner,  carry  it  around — 
it  can  be  ginger  ale — as  you  meet  people 
there,  then  go  in  to  dinner.  Meet  and 
talk  to  the  people  at  your  table  and.  if  It 
seems  natural,  the  people  at  the  head 
table.  After  dessert,  or  before  if  it  looks 
too  fattening,  excuse  yourself  unobtru- 
sively and  get  on  home  in  time  to  read 
the  papers  and  some  of  the  stuff  in  your 
briefcase  before  bedtime.  You  miss  the 
speeches  and  the  entertainment,  but  you 
can  always  get  a  copy  of  a  speech  you 
might  want. 

KWV   at   TOtTCR   WTTH   ROME 

It  Is  not  only  good  survival  politics  but 
Is  a  Congressman's  duty  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple back  home  informed  about  his  opin- 
ions and  activities.  This  is  done  through 
press  releases,  regular  newsletters,  radio 
programs  and  telecasts.  All  these  cost 
the  Congressman  money,  his  own  money, 
although  the  radio  and  TV  time  is  usu- 
ally free.  He  should  also  prepare  a  re- 
port for  his  constituents  at  the  end  of 
the  session  and  simimarize  his  achieve- 
ments. 

The  freshman  should  seek  out  and  get 
to  know  the  newsmen  representing  his 
area  in  Washington.  He  should  be 
available  to  them  day  and  night.  They 
represent  the  same  people  he  represents. 

A  Congressman  to  be  truly  representa- 
tive has  to  work  constantly  at  keeping 
communications  open  between  himself 
and  his  constituents.  When  tiie  Easter 
and  the  between-sesslon  recesses  come 
along,  or  oftener  if  possible,  the  fresh- 
man should  go  home  and  make  himself 
accessible.  He  should  talk  about  what 
he  Is  doing  and  what  the  Congress  is 
doing.  More  Important,  he  should  seek 
out  his  constituents  In  mills,  factories, 
main  streets  and  supermaxkets,  wherever 
they  are.  and  listen  to  them.  Nobody 
else  can  give  him  as  good  a  public  opin- 
ion polL 

Among  the  Invitations  coming  to  the 
freshman's  desk  will  be  proposals  for 
what  can  be  called  "Junkets."  The 
Army,  for  example,  may  af^k  him  to  ac- 
company a  group  of  his  colleagues  to 
see  a  demonstration  at  Fort  Bragg,  S.C. 
His  committee  may  have  occasion  to 
travel.  Private  and  public  groups  may 
invite  him,  exp>enses  paid,  to  observe 
events  or  participate  in  ceremonies. 

A    OUTUCT    IS   A    PAST   OT  THE   WHOUI 

All  these  should  be  weighed  Individu- 
ally. My  hope  Is  that  the  freshman 
will  not  refuse  any  of  them  simply  for 
fear  of  being  criticized  for  Junketing. 

A  Congressman  has  to  Inform  himself. 
This  means  getting  out  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  and  away  frc^n  his  desk 
from  time  to  time.  His  first  duty  Is  to 
his  district,  yes.  but  he  should  realise 
that  his  district  Is  a  part  of  the  United 
States  and  that  national  problons  are 
also  part  of  his  reapoDsibtlltles. 


The  freshman's  wife  needs  a  hand- 
book, too.  She  will  have  clubs  to  Join. 
She  will  be  included  in  many  invitations 
alone  with  her  husbtuid.  She  should 
make  an  effort  to  visit  her  husband's 
office  regularly,  even  do  some  of  the 
many  chores  if  she  has  the  time. 
unrcB  wim  tkb  mbs. 

She  should  be  in  the  gallery  when  her 
husband  makes  his  first  speech — prob- 
ably to  8  or  10  indifferent  colleagues 
after  the  day's  business  Is  over.  She 
should  be  invited  by  him  to  eat  Iimch 
with  him  In  the  House  restaurant  at 
least  once  a  week. 

If  this  sounds  elementary,  Just  re- 
member what  I  said  about  the  pressure 
and  pace  of  this  job.  Wives  can  be  most 
helpful  to  freshman  Congressmen  but 
an  effort  has  to  be  made  to  bring  them 
on  the  scene  and  keep  them  there. 

Weekends  are  for  the  family,  plus  a 
pile  of  reading  from  the  offlcs,  church, 
and  of  course  the  Sunday  papers  and 
choice  TV  programs.  The  freshman's 
kids  win  love  the  House  gym — ^boys  and 
very  little  girls,  that  is — especially  the 
trampoline.  They  will  love  to  scamper 
up  and  down  the  echoing  halls  in  the 
Old  House  Office  Building  and  the  Capi- 
tol. They  should  be  brought  to  sessions 
of  the  House,  especially  tor  such  events 
as  Joint  sessions  when  both  Houses,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Cabinet,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  are  all  assembled  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  touch  on  three  continuing  and 
pressing  problems  for  freshmen  which 
cut  across  all  the  areas  I  have  mentioned. 

KEEPtlTG   INTOKICED 

First,  how  does  a  freshman  Inform 
himself  and  keep  accurately  informed? 
I  mentioned  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. He  also  can  obtain  reports  on 
particular  subjects  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

Much  material.  Including  books,  will 
be  sent  him  in  the  mail  but  he  will  have 
little  time  to  read  this.  His  congres- 
sional district's  newspapers  will  have  to 
be  read  and  clipped  for  him,  except  for 
one  or  two  which  he  wlU  take  home.  He 
will  always  be  behind  in  his  reading. 

Second,  how  does  the  freshman  keep 
from  confusing  himself  with  the  great 
office  he  holds?  The  story  goes  around 
about  the  new  Senator  who  was  told  that 
during  his  first  3  months  he  would  won- 
der how  he  got  there  but  after  that  he 
would  only  wonder  how  bis  colleagues 
made  the  grade.  Humility  and  gratitude 
overwhelm  the  freshman.  Gradually 
and  Justifiably  he  regains  confidence. 
He  is  treated  with  unprecedentedly  big 
doses  of  deference  which  someday  he 
may  deserve  personally.^ 

PILUNe   A    NOBLE    POSITION 

The  Hill  swarms  with  men  and  women 
who  work  for  Congress,  but  their  atti- 
tudes toward  Congressmen  spring  less 
from  tbouc^ts  of  Job  security  than  from 
their  more  acute  realization  that  the 
freshman  is  in  fact  fllUn?  a  noble  posi- 
tion and  has  vast  responsibilities — and 
may  very  possibly  have  a  great  future 
serving  his  Nation.  His  status  deserves 
respect. 


The  news  stories  back  home  are  more 
frequent  and  far  more  gratifying  than 
during  the  campaign.  The  letters  from 
back  home  are  mostly  ctxnplimentary. 
And  when  he  went  home  for  the  first 
time,  everybody  called  him  "Congress- 
man" or  "Repr«entative,"  or  even  "Hon- 
orable," even  friends  from  days  of  child- 
hood. He  probably  had  trouble  finding 
anyone  who  voted  for  his  opponent. 

All  this  may  not  result  in  the  rise  of 
any  Napoleonic  comi}lex  you  can  see, 
but  It  may  lead  to  subtle  erosions  and  a 
feeling  of  superiority.  A  freshman  can 
best  guard  against  this  by  observing 
long-time  Members  of  the  House.  They 
have  force  and  self-respect  but  no  ar- 
rogance or  bombast,  except  perhaps  as  a 
recognizable  feature  of  a  speechmaking 
stance.  A  politician  has  to  protest  his 
lack  of  talents  sincerely  but  at  the  same 
time  make  sure  nobody  believes  him. 

The  freshman  would  not  have  been 
elected,  the  chances  are,  if  he  had  no 
ability.  Couple  his  ability  with  experi- 
ence and  ignite  both  with  determination, 
then  you  will  have  an  effective  Congress- 
man if  he  does  not  lose  communication 
with  the  people  he  represents.  One  sure 
way  to  lose  touch  is  to  believe  that  the 
deference  shown  to  you  at  home,  on  the 
Hill  and  elsewhere  belongs  to  you  per- 
sonally Instead  of  to  the  office  you  hold 
and  the  responsibilities  it  represents. 

CHOICES    HAVE   TO   BE   MADE 

Third,  how  does  the  freshman  do  his 
Job,  qualify  for  reelection,  and  keep  his 
family  happy  without  losing  his  health? 
A  thousand  things  are  pending,  decisions 
have  to  be  made  constantly,  any  one  of 
which  might  have  disastrous  political 
repercussions.  Choices  have  to  be  made 
in  arranging  your  calendar.  Votes  have 
to  be  cast  in  the  House  where  more  often 
than  not  the  issues  are  not  clear  cut. 

Compromises  sometimes  water  down 
biUs  imtil  you  cannot  be  sure  their  en- 
actment would  not  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Your  telephone  rings  day  and 
night.  The  mail  piles  up.  Constituents 
wonder  why^  Congress  is  not  working 
harder.  Your  office  expenses  soon  ex- 
ceed yoiu*  allowances  and  you  find  that 
hving  in  Washington,  without  luxiiry  or 
big  dinner  parties,  threatens  to  exceed 
your  income,  especially  if  you  are  paying 
off  cami>aign  debts. 

My  advice  to  the  freshman  Congress- 
man is  to  keep  and  develop  his  sense 
of  humor  and  get  regular  exercise.  Take 
yoiu:  Job  seriously,  but  not  yourself,  is 
one  way  the  first  part  of  this  prescription 
is  phrased.  The  House  gsrmnasium's 
door  in  the  basement  of  the  New  House 
Office  Building  is  immarked  except  for  a 
sign  saying  "private."  The  freshman 
should  locate  It  early  in  his  term  and 
try  to  get  down  there  two  or  three  times 
a  week  at  least  for  paddle  ball  or  some 
sort  of  exercise  and  a  steam  bath.  He 
will  have  time  to  reach  the  fioor  for  a 
roll  call  if  the  bells  ring  while  he  is  work- 
ing out  there. 

These  freshmen  are  doing  all  right  by 
themselves,  their  families,  their  constitu- 
ents and  their  coimtry.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
They  always  have. 

Now  where  do  you  suppose  I  could 
find  a  handbo(A  for  a  second-term  Con- 
gressman? 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  IS  ASKING  CON- 
GRESS TO  APPROVE  PRIVATE 
BANK  RAID  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
TREASURY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patmam]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  come  up  with  a 
plan  for  transferring  over  to  the  private 
banks  up  to  about  $25  billion  of  Govern- 
ment-owned securities.  Furthermore, 
both  the  Board  and  the  private  bankers 
are  asking  Congress  to  approve  this  plan 
by  enacting  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the 
reserves  required  to  be  maintained  by 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  against  deposits. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  testify 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
concerning  this  legislation.  The  House 
version  of  the  legislation  is  H.R.  5237. 

In  this  legislation  Congress  is  being 
ftsked  to  vote  the  private  banks  a  sub- 
sidy of  great  magnitude.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  matter. 
I  would  like  to  extract  from  and  repeat 
much  of  my  statement  to  the  subcom- 
mittee yesterday. 

The  proposal  being  considered  is  in 
two  parts  : 

First.  The  proposal  Is  to  transfer  own- 
ership of  up  to  about  $25  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment assets  to  the  private  banks. 

Second.  The  proposal  is  to  give  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  broad  new  dis- 
cretionary authorities  for  redistributing 
the  money-issuing  powers  among  the  pri- 
vate banks. 

Taking  the  question  of  transferring 
the  assets  first,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  facts  and  estimates 
wtilch  I  believe  will  help  in  deciding 
these  essential  questions : 

First.  How  much  will  it  cost  the  Fed- 
eral TTeasuiy? 

Second.  Are  bank  profits  already  ade- 
quate? 

Third.  Would  it  be  better  to  provide 
the  subsidies  by  yearly  appropriations, 
subject  to  the  President's  budget  control, 
rather  than  to  transfer  assets  which  will 
provide  a  continuing  subsidy  without 
either  budget  or  congressional  control? 

Fourth.  Will  the  reduction  in  bank 
safety  and  the  higher  standards  of  bank 
liquidity  which  are  hoped  for  place  an 
undue  burden  on  trade  and  commerce? 

Fifth.  Will  the  additional  monopoly 
protection  that  must  be  provided  foster 
a  monopolization  of  banking? 

PRXSKNT  LAW  PKRlCmS  THI  BANKS  TO  CHEATX 
MORE  ICONXT  THAN  WILL  BE  NEEDED  VCR  THE 
COUMTKT'S    ECONOMIC   GROWTH 

First,  however,  let  me  dispose  of  any 
doubt  that  the  new  authority  being  re- 
quested for  reducing  required  reserves  is 
needed  to  provide  for  future  growth  In 
the  money  supply.  While  it  is  clear  that 
the  proposal  for  transferring  up  to  $25 
billion  of  sissets  to  the  banks  necessarily 
involves  reducing  the  required  reserves 
of  the  member  banks  sufficiently  to  al- 
low them  to  legally  accept  these  assets, 
discussions  of  this  legislation  have  be- 


come confused  with  the  question  of  fu- 
ture growth  in  the  money  supply. 

For  example,  the  first  35  pages  or  so 
of  the  lengthy  report  which  the  Board 
of  Governors  has  sent  to  the  committee — 
that  is,  the  Board's  staff  report  on  this 
legislation — "Projposed  Legislation  for 
Revision  of  Reserve  Requirements,"  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
January  29,  1959— discusses  the  proposal 
for  the  general  reduction  in  required  re- 
serves and  these  pages  examine  a  num- 
ber of  propositions  which  might  support 
the  legislation,  including  the  need  to 
provide  for  future  growth.  And  mostly. 
I  might  add,  this  report  is  devoted  to 
the  Fed's  preoccupation  with  monetary 
controls  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every- 
thing else.  Yet  the  report  does  outline 
the  methods  for  estimating  what  the 
needs  of  monetary  growth  might  be  and 
it  supplies  the  pertinent  data,  though 
it  stops  short  of  comparing  the  relevant 
data.  This  could  leave  the  Impression 
that  the  authorities  being  requested  for 
reducing  required  reserves  might  some- 
how be  related  to  expected  needs  for 
growth  in  the  supply  of  money  and  credit, 
along  with  the  expected  growth  of  the 
economy. 

However,  particular  note  should  be 
taken  of  the  staff  report's  conclusions 
which  are  set  out  on  pages  40  and  41  of 
the  report.  After  discussing  the  matter 
at  length,  the  staff  report  does  not  con- 
clude that  there  is  any  justification  for 
the  legislation  in  the  need  for  permitting 
a  growth  in  the  money  supply.  One  rea- 
son, and  only  one  reason,  is  finally 
reached  in  support  of  the  legislation: 
The  reason  is  that  it  will  assure  the  pri- 
vate banks  more  profits  and  aid  them  in 
building  up  their  surplus  accounts. 

No  claim  is  made  that  the  legislation 
is  needed  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  money  supply,  because  when  you  con- 
sider what  is  available  imder  the  Fed's 
present  legal  authorities,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  this  purpose  could  play  no 
part  in  the  legislation. 

The  staff  report  makes  It  clear  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  do  not 
intend  to  permit  the  money  supply  to 
Increase  more  than  3  percent  a  year, 
which  Is  what  we  already  know.  The  re- 
port states  that  3  percent  is  the  average 
yearly  increase  over  the  last  decade, 
which  is,  of  course,  about  the  same  rate 
at  which  the  economy  has  been  growing. 
Yet  the  fact  Is  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  coimtry's  monetary  gold  stock  of 
$20.6  billion,  the  Federal  Reserve  already 
has  authority  in  existence  now  to  pro- 
vide an  Increase  In  the  money  supply 
of  $386  billion.  The  total  money  supply 
at  the  end  of  December  was  $138  billion, 
so  at  a  growth  rate  of  3  percent  a  year 
the  present  law  will  take  the  country's 
needs  for  monetary  growth  well  Into  the 
next  century,  and  into  outer  si>ace,  too. 
And  this  will  be  true  even  if,  contrary 
to  all  expectations,  the  Treasury  is  un- 
able to  add  to  its  gold  stock. 

WHT    THE    FED'S    PUESEMT    AXTTHOKITT    IS    MOT 
BEING    USED 

Now  the  essential  point  to  keep  In 
mind  in  considering  the  problem  before 
the  committee  is  this:  the  all-controlling 


decision  to  which  all  other  Important  de- 
cisions have  to  be  adjusted  is  the  money 
supply,  give  or  take  possibly  5  percent. 
This  is  true  in  all  of  these  campaigns 
started  by  the  bankers  for  redistrlbuUng 
the  wealth  or  grabbing  off  a  bigger  piece 
of  a  pie  that  is  yet  to  come.  Monetary 
policy  comes  first,  and  all  attempts  to 
redistribute  the  wealth  must  be  made 
within  the  framework  of  a  prede- 
termined supply  of  money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  obviously  not 
going  to  permit  the  money  supply  to 
expand  to  the  point  where  there  Is  a 
serious  erosion  of  the  interest-rate  struc- 
ture smd  perhaps  even  a  monetary  infla- 
tion of  commodity  prices.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  not  going  to  squeeze  the 
money  supply  down  to  the  point  where, 
say.  10  or  15  percent  of  the  labor  force 
is  unemployed  and  there  Is  a  serious  loss 
of  big  business  profits,  a  dnring  up  of 
demand  for  bank  loans,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  going  to  keep  money  at  what  it  calls 
moderately  tight,  with  a  fair  number 
of  the  banks  In  debt  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  paying  a  discount  rate 
which  tends  to  maintain  a  generally  high 
structure  of  interest  rates  throughout 
the  financial  system. 

So.  while  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
now  give  the  private  banks  up  to  about 
$35  billion  more  reserves  by  busring  Gov- 
ernment securities  in  the  open  market, 
this  would  only  loosen  credit  and  do 
nothing  toward  transferring  over  to  these 
banks  the  securities  which  have  been 
bought  and  paid  for  with  the  public's 
money. 

Fiirthermore.  the  Board's  regulations 
have  not  reduced  required  reserves  of  the 
banks  to  anything  like  the  minimums 
permitted  by  the  present  law.  So  if  the 
Board  wishes  to  bow  completely  to  the 
bankers'  objections  to  the  Fed's  using 
any  of  Its  own  money-creating  powers, 
the  Board  still  has  unused  authority  for 
reducing  required  reserves  of  all  classes 
of  banks.  In  fact,  it  has  authority  to 
make  available  another  $5.4  billion  of 
reserves  to  the  banks  in  this  way.  And 
this  $5.4  billion  would  permit  the  banks 
to  create  new  bank  money  at  the  rate 
of  $10  for  each  dollar  of  reserves.  Even 
if  It  Is  assumed  that  the  demand  for 
currency  expands  In  proportion  to  the 
expansion  of  bank  deix>sits.  the  expan- 
sion ratio  would  be  $8.65  to  $1.  So  we 
see  that  this  unus<}d  authority  alone 
will  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  at  a  compoimd  rate  of 
3  percent  a  year  over  the  next  11  years. 

And  I  might  add  that  the  money 
supply  at  that  time  would  require  only 
$12  billion  of  gold.  So  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  authority  for  further  reducing 
required  reserves  is  not  being  requested 
by  reason  of  any  fear  that  this  coimtry's 
present  gold  stock  of  $20.6  billion  will 
fluctuate  by  about  $1  billion  from  year  to 
year. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  bankers  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  are  ask- 
ing that  the  Fed  be  authorized  to  reduce 
required  reserves  below  the  present  legal 
minimums  when  required  reserves  can 
be  reduced  by  another  $5.4  billion  tinder 
present  law?  How  Is  this  so  when  a 
reduction  of  only  one-half  billion  dollars 
would,  as  these  people  well  know,  permit 
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a   3-percent  expansion  of   the  money 

supply? 

Tlie  point  Is,  of  course,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  Government  assets  which  is  being 
proposed  will  sop  up  the  reduction  In 
required  reserves  which  is  also  being 
proposed — one  dollar  of  reserves  for  each 
dollar  of  assets  transferred.  So,  in  order 
to  transfer  these  assets  without  distort- 
ing the  money  supply,  the  banks  must 
be  given  one  dollar  of  new  reserves  for 
each  dollar's  worth  of  assets  that  are  to 
be  transferred  to  them  from  the  Federal 
Reserves  portfolio. 

Giving  the  banks  $5.4  billion  of  re- 
serves would  permit  transferring  to  them 
only  $5.4  billion  of  public  assets.  Trans- 
ferring ownership  of  $25  billion  of  public 
assets  will  require  giving  the  banks  $25 
billion  of  reserves.  So  the  mechanics  of 
this  proposed  transfer  are  a  kind  of 
"wash  sale."  The  private  banks  will  end 
up  owning  $25  billion  of  interest-bearing 
securities  which  are  now  owned  by  the 
public,  with  no  change  in  the  supply  of 
bank  credit. 

The  main  conclusion  reached  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  staff  report — at  page 
40 — is  that  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Feds  being  able  to  maintain  mone- 
tary controls,  "reserve  requirements  of 
member  banks  do  not  need  to  be  as  high 
as  they  have  been  in  recent  years."  And 
the  next  sentence  is : 

A  lower  level  of  requirements  would  Im- 
prove the  earning  position  of  banks  and  aid 
them  in  buUdlng  up  their  capital  positions. 

But  the  report  also  makes  it  clear  that 
this  proposal  for  aiding  the  private  banks 
which  the  committee  is  being  asked  to 
approve  will  require  givmg  the  banks  the 
interest-bearing  securities  which  are 
now  publicly  owned,  because  this  is  the 
only  way  that  required  reserves  can  be 
reduced  without  inflating  the  money 
supply.    The  report  states: 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid  undue 
credit  expansion,  reserves  released  by  any 
reduction  In  requirements  could  be  absorbed 
by  Federal  Reserve  sales  of  securities  In  the 
market.  This  would  In  effect  shift  earning 
assets  from  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  member 
banks.  The  present  System  portfolio  Is  ade- 
quate to  permit  a  substantial  reduction  and 
still  leave  enough  to  provide  sufficient  earn- 
ings to  cover  necessary  expenses,  as  weU  as 
for  current  purposes  of  policy. 

What  then  are  the  questions  to  be 
considered? 

BOW  MUCH  wxu,  rr  cost  the  taxpatxbst 

First,  let  us  consider  how  much  this 
proposal  win  cost  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Interest  payments  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's portfolio  of  securities  provide 
substantially  all  of  the  System's  Income. 
These  are  all  U.S.  Government  securities. 
moat  of  which  were  acquired  In  the  World 
War  n  period.  And  I  might  add  that 
they  were  bought  and  paid  for  the  hard 
way.  They  were  not  bought  directly  from 
the  Treasury.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  bcmght  by  the  System's  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee,  which  means  that  the 
Fed  first  waited  until  the  securities  were 
sold  to  the  banks  or  to  other  Investors, 
then  it  bought  them  in  through  the  16 
open  market  dealers  who  are  exp>ected  to 
take  another  profit,  or  commission,  on 
these  transactions. 

This  Interest  Income  goes  first  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 


tem, most  of  which  are  incurred  in  pro- 
viding free  services  to  the  private  banks, 
such  as  clearing  checks  for  them.  But 
the  annual  income  is  much  greater  than 
the  expenses,  and  the  remainder  goes 
back  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  recent  years,  the  Fed  has  been 
holding  back  10  percent  of  the  unused 
Income,  and  putting  this  in  its  surplus 
fund,  as  the  present  law  permits  it  to 
do.  The  act  establishing  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  trans- 
ferred funds  from  the  Fed's  surplus  ac- 
count to  provide  the  initial  reserve 
against  FDIC  insurance,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  amended  with  respect 
to  the  return  of  the  Fed's  unused  income, 
so  as  to  allow  it  to  build  its  surplus  ac- 
count back  up  again.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable expense  for  which  this  surplus 
fimd  might  be  used,  however,  so  It  must 
eventually  come  back  to  the  Treasury, 
too. 

To  illustrate  the  income  and  expenses 
of  the  System  let  us  turn  to  the  year 
1957,  which  is  the  latest  year  for  which 
a  report  is  available. 

In  that  year  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem received  an  income  of  $763.3  million, 
of  which  $735.4  million  was  in  interest 
payments  from  the  Treasury  on  the  Fed's 
portfolio  of  Government  securities.  In 
other  words,  only  $27.9  million  of  gross 
income  was  earned  on  all  the  System's 
operations,  such  as  in  making  loans  and 
discounts. 

Against  this  income  the  System's  net 
expenses  amounted  to  $131.8  million.  It 
had,  in  addition,  $19.3  million  of  ex- 
penses for  services  performed  for  other 
Federal  agencies,  but  these  were  reim- 
bursed. In  other  words,  the  Fed  charges 
other  Federal  agencies  for  any  and  all 
services  it  may  perform  for  them;  only 
its  services  to  the  private  banks  are  free. 

Income  less  operating  expenses  gave 
the  System  a  net  income  of  $631.5  million 
in  1957.  which  it  disposed  of  as  follows: 
$7.1  million  of  net  deductions  were  made 
for  such  things  as  employees'  retirement 
fund;  $20.1  million  in  interest  was  paid 
to  the  private  banks  on  their  so-called 
stock  Investment  in  the  System;  $61.6 
million  was  put  into  the  Fed's  surplus 
fund;  and  $542.7  million  was  turned  back 
to  the  Treasury. 

In  other  words,  this  $542.7  million 
which  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  is 
money  which  would  have  had  to  come 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  if  the  pri- 
vate banks  had  then  had  possession  of  all 
the  Fed's  portfolio  of  securities  which 
were  not  needed  to  produce  income  which 
would  just  cover  the  Fed's  expenses  and 
contributioiu  to  its  surplus  reserve. 

/c  the  end  of  March  the  securities 
in  the  Federal  Reserve's  portfolio 
amounted  to  $25.5  billion.  However,  we 
cannot  be  sure  how  much  of  this  It  Is 
planned  to  transfer  to  the  private  banks. 
Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
nor  the  spokesmen  for  the  bankers  have 
told  us.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  not 
quite  sure  themselves.  At  some  places 
the  Board's  staff  report  speaks  of  hold- 
ing some  part  of  the  portfolio  back  for 
contingencies.  It  Is  probable  that  every 
group  of  people  who  come  forward  with 
a  plan  to  open  up  the  public  purse  for  a 
general  grab  believe  they  are  all  going 
to  exercise  restraint  and  not  grab  every- 


thing in  sight.  But  good  intentions  In 
advance  can  be  quite  different  from  what 
happens  after  the  grabbing  starts. 

Evidently  it  is  planned  to  transfer 
considerably  more  than  $5.4  billion,  be- 
cause, as  has  been  indicated,  that 
amount  could  be  transferred  imder  exist- 
ing law.  And  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  have  thought 
it  best  to  await  congressional  action  on 
this  proposed  authority  to  transfer  all 
of  the  portfolio  before  making  any 
serious  beginnings  in  that  direction. 

Getting  down  to  specifics,  the  Board's 
staff  report  speaks  of  the  possibility  of 
transferring  all  of  the  portfolio  except 
that  part  which  is  needed  for  expense  in- 
come and  certain  current  purposes  of 
policy.  As  previously  quoted,  the  report 
states: 

The  present  Ssrstem  portfolio  Is  adequate 
to  permit  a  substantial  reduction  and  still 
leave  enough  to  provide  sufficient  earnings 
to  cover  necessary  expenses,  as  well  as  for 
current  purposes  of  policy. 

The  amoimt  which  will  be  held  back  is 
described  as  follows: 

Any  decrease  In  requirements,  however, 
should  leave  the  Federal  Reserve  with  a 
portfolio  adequate  to  cover  possible  future 
contingencies,  such  as  a  large  Inflow  of  gold 
or  economies  In  the  use  of  currency  that 
might  add  reserves  In  excess  of  appropriate 
needs. 

In  Other  words,  we  are  being  told  that 
the  transfer  of  securities  should  leave 
what  I  would  judge  to  be  about  $3  bil- 
lion or  perhaps  $4  billion  in  the  Fed's 
portfolio  in  addition  to  what  must  be 
left  to  provide  an  expense  Income.  As 
I  will  indicate,  $3  or  $4  billion  appears  to 
be  about  the  amount  that  would  t)e  need- 
ed for  transferring  to  the  banks  at  a 
later  time,  should  there  be  a  sudden  large 
infiow  of  gold  from  foreign  countries, 
or  should  there  be  a  large  reduction  in 
the  demand  for  currency  in  this  country. 
Either  a  large  infiow  of  gold  from  abroad 
or  a  large  reduction  in  use  of  currency 
would  have  the  same  effect  in  expanding 
bank  reserves.  Either  event  would  per- 
mit an  imdesired  expansion  of  credit,  un- 
less the  Federal  Reserve  still  has  securi- 
ties which  it  can  "sell"  in  order  to  wash 
out  the  new  reserves. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  no 
pronovmced  changes  In  the  proportion 
of  money  which  people  in  this  country 
have  preferred  to  hold  in  cvurency — ^not 
since  the  war  years — and  no  important 
change  seems  likely — ^unless  general  eco- 
nomic trouble  develops  and  people  be- 
come skittish  about  the  banks.  In  that 
case  a  lot  of  people  would  probably  want 
to  keep  their  money  in  currency  rather 
than  in  bank  deposits,  and  that  would,  of 
course,  cause  the  opposite  kind  of  trou- 
ble. Every  dollar  of  currency  taken  out 
of  the  banks  draws  down  $1  of  the  bank's 
reserves.  So  a  very  slight  run  on  curren- 
cy would  put  the  banks  in  trouble  rather 
quickly,  particularly  if  their  required  re- 
serves have  been  reduced  to  the  narrow 
margin  of  safety  contemplated  by  this 
legislation. 

As  for  this  country's  net  imports  or 
net  exports  of  gold,  these  have  rarely 
exceeded  one-half  billion  dollars  in  any 
one  year.  However,  there  have  been 
notable  exceptions.  In  1947,  there  was 
a  net  infiow  of  $2.3  billion,  and  last  year. 
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lOM,  there  wm  a  net  outgo  of  $2.8  blllioa 
So  let  us  say  that  to  take  care  of  a  possi- 
ble net  Inflow  of  as  much  as  $S  bllllon. 
the  Fed  will  want  to  hold  back  this 
amount  of  secxulUes  to  sell  to  the  banks 
to  oover  that  eventuality. 

And  to  have  a  comfortable  Income  for 
possible  expansion,  the  Fed  will  prob- 
ably feel  that  It  wlU  need  $150  million. 
m  1067,  Fed's  average  interest  yield  on 
Its  portfolio  was  3.15  percent.  At  this 
rate  it  would  need  to  keep  about  $4.8 
billion  of  securities  for  expense  purposes. 
So,  in  the  absence  of  any  speclflc  state- 
ment from  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties as  to  what  the  plan  Is.  it  seems  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  Fed  will  keep  about 
$7.8  billion  of  its  portfolio.  In  other 
words,  we  might  conclude  that  the  com- 
mittee is  being  asked  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  about  $20.7  billion  of  assets  to 
the  private  banks. 

Assuming  that  the  portfolio  continues 
to  yield  to  the  Fed  3.15  percent  interest, 
the  Income  on  the  present  portfolio 
should  be  $803  million  a  year.  And  as- 
suming that  the  Fed's  expenses  amount 
to  $150  million  a  year,  this  will  mean  a 
loss  of  $653  million  a  year  to  the  tax- 
payers. That  seems  to  me  a  pretty  big 
loss. 

AU  BANK  FllOrrrS  HIGH  INOVGHf 

Now  let  us  examine  the  one  reason 
which  has  been  given  for  this  legislation. 

The  only  reason  that  has  been  given 
Is  that  it  will  "improve  the  earning  posi- 
tion of  banks  and  aid  them  in  building  up 
their  capital  positions."  The  conclusion 
that  bank  profits  are  not  high  enough  is 
based  on  the  analysis  on  pages  38  and  39 
of  the  staff  report.  Here  it  is  shown  that 
the  net  profits  of  commercial  banks, 
after  taxes,  amounted  to  8.1  percent  of 
their  net  worth  In  the  1037-40  period; 
8.1  percent  In  the  1046-00  period;  9.2 
percent  In  the  1951-55  period,  and  10 
percent  in  the  1956-57  period. 

The  Board's  staff  report  points  out. 
however,  that  the  profit  rates  on  manu- 
facturing and  trade  corporations  have 
been  even  higher.  It  tends  to  suggest 
that  the  rate  of  bank  profits  ought  to  be 
about  the  same,  even  though  It  recognises 
that  commercial  and  trade  corporations 
"are  generally  subject  to  greater  risks 
and  se\*erer  competition"  and  that 
"banks  are  In  some  degree  protected  from 
oompeUUon  by  public  regulaUon  with 
respect  to  chartering  of  new  banks  and 
the  establishment  of  branches."  Frank- 
ly, a  net  profit  of  10  percent  on  net  worth, 
after  taxes,  seems  on  the  high  side  to  me 
for  an  almost  rlskless.  monopoly- 
protected  business  such  as  commercial 
banking. 

Consider  these  points: 

First,  the  Oovemment  provides  all 
kinds  of  props  for  the  commercial  banks 
and  protects  them  against  all  but  a  token 
of  competltloa 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  will 
not  charter  any  new  naUonal  bank,  until 
he  makes  sure  that  such  a  bank  will  not 
inconvenience  any  already  exisUng 
banks. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration will  not  Insure  any  applicant  for 
a  state  banking  charter,  until  it  makes 
sui-e  that  such  a  bank  will  not  seriously 
Inconvenience  already  existing  banks. 
And  without  FDIC  Insurance  It  is  useless 


to  try  to  go  Into  the  banking  business. 
This  iB  a  free  country,  of  course,  in  such 
things  as  farming,  operating  a  retail 
store,  or  a  service  business.  Anybody  is 
free  to  go  into  such  businesses  and  take 
his  chances  with  the  rest,  but  not  into 
banking.  The  Government  will  not  let 
you  or  me  into  the  banking  business  un- 
less and  except  that  we  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  situation  where  we  will  not  cause 
competition  with  the  existing  banks. 

The  Government  Insures  commercial 
bank  depositors  against  loss  and  thus 
channels  deposits  into  the  banks.  Yet  it 
is  the  Federal  Government  which  stands 
behind  this  insurance,  having  given  the 
FDIC  a  cost-free  commitment  that  It 
may  call  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  $3 
billion  to  cover  its  insurance. 

And  finally,  the  Federal  Reserve  Ssrs- 
tem  operates  Its  so-called  monetary  poli- 
cies with  Its  eyes  principally  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  bankers.  If  the  committee 
needs  any  proof  of  this  fact,  simply  take 
a  look  at  the  legislation  it  is  considering. 
Here  we  have  the  Federal  Reserve  recom- 
mending the  transfer  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  Government  assets  over  to  the 
private  banks  for  no  reason  except  to 
Increase  the  banks'  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers.  And  the  record 
shows  that  such  overwhelming  solicitude 
for  the  bankers'  profits  is  not  limited 
merely  to  putting  a  question  to  Congress. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reduced 
required  reserves  of  the  member  banks 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  acquire  $10.4  bil- 
lion of  interest-bearing  Federal  securi- 
ties at  no  cost  to  the  bank  whatever. 

Yes,  commercial  banking  in  this  coun- 
try today  is  a  near-rlskless  business. 
Small  business  firms  in  the  manufactur- 
ing trade  and  service  fields  are  falling  at 
the  rate  of  about  15,000  per  year,  but  a 
bank  failure  is  something  almost  un- 
heard of.  The  FDIC  reports  only  one 
bank  failure  in  1957  and  only  two  in 
1956. 

So,  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  look 
carefully  behind  the  argiunents  which 
have  been  made  for  increasing  bank 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  in  the  staff  report  seems 
to  me  circular  and  self-defeating.  The 
argument  Is  that  If  bank  profits  are  In- 
creased, the  stockholders  will  save  more 
money  and  leave  It  In  the  surplus  ac- 
counts of  the  banks— rather  than  draw  it 
out  and  pay  taxes  on  It.  This  is  to  build 
up  the  capital  accounts  of  the  banks. 

Well,  the  same  argximent  can  be  made 
for  more  profits  and  more  Income  for 
everybody.  If  you  earn  more,  you  will 
save  more. 

But  beyond  that,  the  argument  is  to 
increase  the  rate  of  profits,  and  the  rate 
Is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of 
surplus  which  the  stockholders  leave  in 
the  bank.  So,  the  Fed  has  set  up  quite 
a  handicap  for  itself  in  seeing  any  In- 
crease In  bank  profits,  because  the  more 
that  Is  put  Into  bank  surplus,  the  more 
the  profit  rate  tends  to  stay  down,  even 
though  actual  profits  are  Increased. 

Actual  bank  profits  have  gone  up 
steadily  in  these  last  few  years.  And 
they  have  gone  up.  furthermore,  in  pe- 


riods of  business  recession  when  th« 
profits  of  all  other  businesses  went  down. 

Member  bcmk  profits  have  risen  trtaa 
$756  mUlion  in  1951  to  what  will  be  more 
than  twice  that  amount  in  the  present 
year.  Yet  these  profits  are  not  being 
shared  by  more  banks.  They  are  being 
shared  by  fewer  banks. 

In  the  high  prosperity  year  of  1957. 
when  money  and  bond  rates  were  high- 
est and  the  big  industrial  corporations 
were  all  going  to  the  banks  for  expansion 
capital  Instead  of  to  the  bond  market. 
profits  of  the  member  bank,  after  taxes, 
were  $1.2  bllllon.  Yet  in  the  first  half 
of  1958,  during  the  depth  of  the  business 
recession,  member  bank  profits  jumped 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $1.7  billion. 

So.  in  deciding  whether  or  not  this 
legislation  Is  justified  to  increase  bank 
profits,  the  committee  should  also  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  while  bank 
profits  do  not  increase  in  boom  times  as 
much  as  profit  in  some  of  the  competi- 
tive segments  of  the  economy,  neither 
are  bank  profits  allowed  to  go  down  very 
much  in  recession  years. 

Earnings  after  taxes  o/  oil  Insured  ecmmer- 
tHal  banks  and  member  banks,  J9SI  to 
1959 
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As  I  have  said,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  busUiess,  a  profit  rate  of  10  percent 
on  net  worth  seems  to  me  not  only 
adequate  but  excessive. 

WST  NOT  *ypaonuTB  mi  monkt* 

If  the  Banking  Committee  does  decide 
that  additional  subsidies  to  the  private 
banks  are  in  the  public  Interest,  then  it 
would  seem  more  appropriate  to  me  in 
every  respect  to  provide  these  tubsldlea 
through  the  usual  channels  of  appropria- 
tions. Asking  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate the  money  would  provide  a  much 
better  basis  for  considering  what  banking 
profits  ought  to  be  and  how  much  of  a 
subsidy  is  to  be  provided.  In  the  leg- 
islation being  proposed  both  of  these 
questions  have  been  left  unanswered. 
The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  have  not 
told  us  what  level  of  profits  they  think 
the  banks  ought  to  have;  nor  have  they 
told  us  how  much  of  a  subsidy  they  actu- 
ally intend  to  provide  with  tbt  authority 
they  are  seeking. 

More  than  that,  appropriating  the 
money  in  the  usual  way  and  under  con- 
trol of  the  President's  Budget  Bureau 
should  afford  an  opportxmity  to  dertiop 
needed  information  about  other  aspects 
of  the  banks'  profit  picture  which  we  do 
not  now  have.  For  example,  to  what 
extent  have  the  banks  been  putttag  ex- 
cess amounts  of  Income  into  eonttnctney 
funds  and  reesrves  for  lost  rather  than 
appropriately  oountlnf  this  income  as 
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profit?  To  what  extent  have  the  banks 
used  the  special  status  they  enjoy  under 
the  tax  laws  for  building  up  loss  credits 
against  future  income  taxes?  As  the 
Banking  Committee  knows,  when  the 
bond  market  goes  down  the  banks  are 
permitted  under  the  tax  law  to  sell  one 
Government  security  for  another  Gov- 
ernment security  of  substantially  the 
same  type  and  take  an  ordinary  loss  for 
tax  purposes.  Though,  of  course,  when 
the  bank  makes  Its  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion it  pays  only  the  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  profit. 

Furthermore,  the  chances  are  that  it 
would  cost  the  Treasury  far  less  if  the 
Congress  appropriated  the  amount  ac- 
tually needed  each  year,  rather  than  turn 
over  to  the  banks  Income-producing  as- 
sets which  the  banks  will  own  in  perpe- 
tuity. Turning  over  the  assets  means 
that  the  banks  will  collect  the  interest 
from  the  Treasury  in  those  years  when 
they  do  not  need  the  Income  in  order  to 
earn  the  profits  which  Congress  may 
think  are  appropriate. 

If  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors are  at  all  consistent,  they  will  give 
most  vigorous  support  to  the  proposition 
that  the  subsidy  under  consideration 
should  be  appropriated  rather  than  pro- 
vided by  the  transfer  of  assets. 

Last  year  we  had  up  for  consideration 
a  bill  to  encourage  the  formation  of  small 
business  Investment  companies,  so  as  to 
provide  a  means  whereby  small-business 
concerns  might  obtain  access  to  long- 
term  capital.  Part  of  that  proposal  was 
not  to  give  away  about  $20  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned assets,  but  to  borrow 
$120  million  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
surplus  fund,  to  get  this  program  going. 
At  that  time  we  were  privileged  to  have 
each  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  all  of  them  agreed  to  the  need  for 
such  a  program  as  was  being  considered. 
In  truth,  they  almost  had  to  agree,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  had  made  a 
survey  and  obtained  some  facts  which 
were  so  overwhelmingly  in  support  of 
the  program  that  it  would  have  been 
hard  not  to  agree.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  Board  members  all  said  that 
the  method  of  financing  was  wrong. 
They  made  the  strongest  kind  of  argu- 
ments that  Congress  ought  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing  through  regular  appropriations, 
so  that  it  could  keep  proper  control  over 
what  was  being  done. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  committee  ought 
to  consider  if  it  would  not  be  better  for 
Congress  to  keep  control  over  what  Is 
to  be  done  under  this  legislation. 

WILL  THE  HKOUCTION  IN  BANK  BAFSTT  PLACE  AN 
UNDVC   aUROKN   ON   TRADE  AND  COMMESCBt 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  here  is  much 
like  the  question  of  whether  to  give  a 
warehouse  full  of  whisky  to  a  man  who 
is  addicted  to  overdoses  of  alcohol.  He 
may  want  it  very  much  and  lobby  for  it. 
but  giving  it  to  him  will  make  him 
weaker,  not  stronger. 

These  are  optimistic  times,  however, 
and  it  has  been  so  lor-g  since  the  last 
bank  panic  that  most  people  assume  we 
will  never  have  one  again.  Loans  and 
investments  of  the  member  banks  are 
now  10  times  the  amount  of  money  the 
stockholders  have  in  the  banks,  includ- 
ing Burplui  and  undivided  profits.    Re- 


serves against  net  demand  deposits  have 
come  down  from  40  percent  In  1940,  to 
18.8  percent  in  1957.  and  to  17.5  percent 
in  1958.  And  none  of  us  familiar  with 
the  background  of  this  legislation  can 
doubt  that  it  is  intended  to  bring  these 
reserves  down  to  10  percent. 

Let  us  consider  how  small  the  stock- 
holders' Investment  in  the  banks  is.  All 
insured  commercial  banks  at  the  end  of 
1957  had  assets  of  $221.5  billion.  In 
other  words,  this  was  the  amount  of  their 
loans  and  investments,  plus,  of  course, 
cash.  The  total  capital  accounts 
amounted  to  only  $17.1  billion.  In  other 
words,  7.1  percent  of  the  assets.  "Total 
capital  accounts"  includes  the  paid-in 
capital,  the  reserves,  the  surplus,  and  the 
undivided  profits.  If  we  take  out  the 
undivided  profits,  which  can  be  drawn 
out  pretty  readily,  we  find  that  the 
stockholders'  money  in  the  banks 
amounts  to  only  6.3  percent  of  the 
assets. 

And  as  to  the  actual  paid-in  capital — 
the  common  stock — the  stockholders 
have  put  in  only  $5.1  billion  against  as- 
sets of  $221.5  billion.  In  other  words,  in 
actual  stock  Investments  in  the  banks 
the  stockholders  have  invested  only  $2.30 
for  each  $100  of  the  banks'  assets. 

Insured  commercial  banks.  Dec.  31,  1957 
|I>ollar  aniounl*  In  thoumnda) 
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Our  banking  authorities  are  now  so 
much  preoccupied  with  their  new  toy 
of  monetary  controls  that  they  have  for- 
gotten about  bank  safety.  In  fact,  the 
Board's  staff  report  discusses  the  "pur- 
poses of  reserve  requirements"  as  what 
it  calls  a  fulcrum  for  effectuating  mone- 
tary policies.  This  report  puts  it  this 
way: 

Whllt  effectuation  of  monetary  policy  was 
not  fully  recognised  as  the  purpose  of  re- 
serve requirements  when  the  Federal  R«« 
serve  System  was  founded.  It  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  purpose.  Zt  Is  the 
major  consideration  in  determining  the 
level  of  reserve  requirements  and  may  also 
be  ooniidered  as  a  factor  In  establishing  dif- 
ferences In  requirements  for  different  types 
of  deposiu  and  classes  of  banks  (p.  8). 

And  it  says:  ^ 

The  convertibility— or  liquidity  and 
safety — function  has  gradually  come  to  be 
reoognlssd  u  of  minor  lifnlflcanos  com- 
pared with  the  credtt-Umltatlon  function 
of  reeerve  requirements  (p.  aS). 

Much  Of  the  notion  that  bank  safety 
is  no  longer  important  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  depositors  can  now  no 
longer  draw  out  gold.  And  this  over- 
looks the  point  that  people  may  prefer 
currency,  folding  money,  to  bank  de- 
posits, and  drawing  out  the  currency  has 
the  same  effect  on  bank  reservet  M 
drawing  out  the  gold. 


If  there  ever  came  a  time  that  the 
public  started  feeling  shaky  about  the 
banks  and  started  drawing  their  deposits 
out  in  currency  to  put  away  in  deposit 
vaults  or  to  put  under  the  mattress, 
the  banks  would  be  in  trouble.  When 
reserve  requirements  are  down  to  10  per- 
cent, a  depositor  who  has  $100  on  de- 
posit and  demands  $100  of  cvu-rency  will 
draw  down  the  bank's  reserves  by  $100 
when  the  bank  actually  has  only  $10  to 
cover  that  deposit.  The  banks  could  be 
in  trouble  quickly. 

The  FDIC  insurance  is  there,  of  course, 
but  there  is  only  82  cents  in  the  FDIC 
reserve  to  cover  every  $100  of  deposits. 
The  banks  have  been  unwilling  to  build 
up  the  insurance  reserves.  While  they 
are  adequate  to  take  care  of  individual 
bank  failures  in  prosperous  times,  I 
wonder  what  would  happen  in  a  severe 
business  recession? 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  the  means,  theoretically,  of 
taking  care  of  such  situations.  It  could 
pour  the  money  out.  But  what  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  do  theoretically,  and 
what  it  will  actually  do,  considering  the 
human  factors,  may  be  widely  different. 
When  some  of  the  banks  get  into  trouble 
and  are  forced  to  liquidate  assets,  there 
will  be  other  powerful  members  of  the 
financial  community  who  can  profit  by 
picking  up  those  assets  at  bargain  prices; 
and  almost  all  of  the  bankers  will  be  of 
two  minds  about  whether  it  is  better 
for  the  Federal  to  pour  the  money  out 
or  to  preserve  the  interest  rate  structure. 

In  the  recession  last  year,  when  the 
country  had  6  million  unemployed  and 
15,000  firms  on  Dun  li  Bradstreet's  list 
went  bankrupt,  the  Fed  was  unwilling  to 
bring  about  more  than  only  the  slight- 
est reductions  in  private  bank  lending 
rates  and  in  bond  rates,  so  why  should 
we  expect  the  performance  to  be  much 
different  if  we  had  10  million  unem- 
ployed and  30,000  firms  going  bankrupt? 
In  other  words,  I  am  simply  emphasising 
that  m  any  of  these  situations  the  pres- 
sures from  the  financial  community  will 
be  mixed. 

Yet  I,  too,  am  optimistic  aa>out  the 
future.  I  do  not  wish  to  predict  that 
there  will  be  any  run  on  the  banks.  I 
am,  however,  deeply  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  a  low  level  of  required  reserves 
on  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  meet  the 
proper  financing  needs  of  business  and  ^ 
commerce  in  the  local  communities. 
The  Board's  staff  report  has,  to  a  limited 
extent,  recognized  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  It  recognises  that  there  wlU 
be  a  problem  in  the  first  place  in  getting 
all  of  the  banks  to  accept  a  transfer  of 
the  Oovemment  securities  from  the 
Fed's  portfolio  in  exact  pn^Mrtlon  to 
the  amount  of  reductions  made  in  their 
reserve  requirements.  The  report  itatei: 

Any  substantial  release  of  reeerves  wlthla 
a  short  period  of  time  can  have  disturbing 
•ffeeti  on  credit  markets  and  on  the  eoo- 
nomlo  system  generally.  Although  the 
amount  of  any  such  release  ean  be  offset  by 
absorption  of  the  same  amount  through 
Federal  Reserve  sales  of  securities,  the  initial 
uses  that  might  be  made  of  the  actual  re- 
serves released  oannot  be  eontroUed.  Zn* 
creased  leverage  for  credit  espansloa  per- 
mitted by  lower  reserve  requirements  may 
also  present  problems  of  adjustment  (p.  41)^ 
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Jn  other  words,  even  at  the  beginning 
some  of  Uie  bankers  may  not  cooperate 
or  understand  that  they  are  to  create 
the  money  which  their  new  reserves  will 
permit  them  to  create  only  to  acquire 
Government  securities.  Some  of  the 
bankers  may  hold  back  and  use  their 
money-creating  powers  to  make  more 
risky  loans  or  investments. 

Purthermore,  after  the  securities  are 
transferred  there  will  be  a  problem  to  get 
the  banks  to  keep  them.  They  can  ^U 
them  to  the  insurance  companies  or  to 
the  general  public  and  then  use  their 
new  reserves  to  invest  in  less  liquid  as- 
sets. The  only  answer  which  the  Board's 
staff  report  has  for  this  is  that  the  bank 
supervisory  authorities  will  have  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  higher  standards  of 
liquidity  for  the  banics.  The  report 
states: 

If  reserve  requirements  were  lower,  the 
•  qTiallty  of  other  assets  would  have  relatively 
greater  significance  In  appraising  the  sound- 
ness of  a  bank  or  Its  ability  to  meet  potential 
decreases  in  deposits  and  reserves.  Stand- 
ards of  p>erformance  observed  by  banks  or  by 
supervisory  authorities  would  need  to  take 
Into  consideration  such  a  change  (p.  27). 

So  my  point  is  that  with  the  low  level 
of  bank  reserves  and  the  small  amount 
of  stoclcholders'  money  in  the  banks,  the 
bank  supervisory  authorities  have  al- 
ready substantially  taken  the  banks  out 
of  the  banking  business  and  put  them 
into  the  business  of  holding  Government 
securities  and  other  highly  liquid  assets. 
Where  is  the  small  businessman  to  go 
to  meet  his  banking  needs?  The  fact 
is  there  has  been  now,  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  prsustical  neces- 
sity for  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  some  kind  of  supplemental 
banking  facility  to  meet  the  business 
needs  of  the  coimtry.  There  was  the 
RFC.  the  Small  War  Plants  Corporation, 
the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administra- 
tion, and  now  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  committee  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  into  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's loans,  and  I  believe  it 
knows  that  this  agency  Is  making  loans 
on  the  basis  of  normal  commercial  bank- 
ing standards.  In  other  words,  it  is  do- 
inff  a  banking  business  that  the  local 
banks  ought  to  do  and  cannot  do,  be- 
cause of  their  present  tendency  to  avoid 
extending  any  commercial  credit  which 
Involves  the  slightest  degree  of  risk. 

Where  then  are  the  farmers,  the 
small-business  i>eople.  and  even  the 
medium-size  business  firms  of  this  coun- 
try to  find  commercial  banking  facilities 
If  required  reserves  are  reduced  to  the 
level  contemplated  by  this  legislation? 

WILL     TH>     LBGISLATION     DrCBSASB    THX    TUND 
TOWASD    ICOMOPOLT    IN   BANKING? 

The  result  of  reducing  required  re- 
serves to  anything  like  the  levels  contem- 
plated by  this  legislation  will  not  be 
merely  higher  requirements  for  liquidity 
In  bank  assets,  with  bank  examiners  go- 
ing more  closely  over  the  banks'  loan 
portfolios  and  demanding  the  removal  of 
ordinary  business  loans.  An  allied  re- 
sult will  be  more  protection  from  com- 
petition supplied  by  the  public  banking 
agencies. 

Thoughtful  students  of  our  way  of 
govenunent  have  long  been  iwRh^ing  the 


observation  that  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  natural  laws  seems  to  be  that  agen- 
cies created  to  regulate  an  industry  in 
the  public  interest  quickly  become  regu- 
lators for  the  benefit  of  the  regulated. 
Every  time  we  create  a  Federal  agency 
with  powers  to  limit  competition  in  an 
industry,  the  result  is  less  and  less  com- 
petition and  more  and  more  solicitude 
for  the  profits  of  the  vested  Interests. 
We  are  confronted  here  with  the  classic 
case.  The  bank  business  grows,  but  the 
country  has  fewer  banks.  Since  1920 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  coun- 
try has  increased  from  $92  billion  to  $438 
billion,  yet  the  number  of  banks  has  gone 
down  from  29,000  to  13,500. 

Since  1940  alone  the  gross  national 
produce  has  increased  more  than  four- 
fold. Demand  deposits  in  commercial 
banks  have  gone  up  from  $65  billion  to 
$214  billion.  But  we  have  1,000  less 
banks  in  the  country  than  in  1940.  The 
number  of  banks  goes  down  every  year. 
In  1957  there  were  13,568;  last  year  there 
were  only  13,502. 

In  1920,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
had  9,600  member  banks.  By  last  year 
these  had  gone  down  to  6,300.  The 
number  goes  down  every  year. 

What  happens  is  that  the  Federal  au- 
thorities cannot  seem  to  resist  bank 
mergers,  so  the  banks  keep  merging.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  banking  agencies  do 
resist  allowing  new  banks  to  be  created. 

And,  as  banks  become  fewer,  more 
harmony  and  more  uniformity  seem  to 
develop  among  all  segments  of  the  finan- 
cial community  as  to  policies  affecting 
the  public  interest. 

Many  of  our  smaller  towns  today  have 
no  bank  at  all.  May  I  suggest  that  if 
the  committee  decides  that  $20  billion  of 
Government-owned  assets  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  given  away,  this  $20  billion 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  new 
banks  become  organized  in  the  small 
towns  that  have  no  banks. 

HOW     WILL    THK     MONKT-CKXATING    POWERS     BX 
RrOISTRIBUTED    AMONG    THE   PRIVATE    BANKS? 

I  come  now  to  the  other  aspect  of  the 
proposal  involved  in  this  legislation. 
This  is  the  authority  being  requested  to 
rearrange  reserve  reqiiirements  among 
the  member  banks. 

When  the  present  minimum  and  max- 
imum reserve  requirements  were  speci- 
fied in  the  law  passed  in  1936,  the  differ- 
ences established  for  the  different  classes 
of  banks  provided  a  pretty  good  rule-of- 
thumb  arrangement  with  reference  to 
the  actual  factors  which  appropriately 
should  determine  differences  in  levels  of 
required  reserves.  This  system  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  pretty  good  one  today. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  improvements  can  be  made. 
Experts  on  banking  matters,  particu- 
larly in  the  universities,  for  many  years 
have  been  pointing  out  how  better  sys- 
tems could  be  designed  to  remove  some 
of  the  inequities  which  individual  banks 
meet  under  the  present  system.  The 
criteria  for  a  new  system  are  pretty  well 
agreed  upon,  and  they  are  well-known. 
As  for  my  part.  I  would  welcome  a  more 
scientific  system  than  we  now  have. 

But  In  this  legislation  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  have  not  proposed 
a  more   scientific  system.    They  have 


proposed  a  who-knows-what  system. 
And  what  they  have  proposed  for  read- 
Justing  reserve  requirements  as  among 
the  banks  is  Jumbled  in  a  package  with 
a  proposal  for  drastically  reducing  the 
whole  level  of  reserve  requirements  and 
transferring  the  Federal  Reserve's  as- 
sets to  the  private  banks. 

As  we  all  know,  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  submitted  its  plan  for 
reforming  the  reserve  system  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1957.  This  is 
the  plan  which  is  to  reduce  required  re- 
serves for  all  classes  of  banks  down  to 
10  percent.  The  plan  also  calls  for  dras- 
tically narrowing,  by  law,  the  range 
within  which  the  Board  could  set  re- 
serves. It  would  specify  by  law  no  less 
than  8  percent  of  demand  deposits  and 
no  more  than  12  percent.  In  other 
words,  reserve  requirements  for  no  class 
of  bank  could  ever  be  raised  above  12 
percent.  This  is.  of  course,  the  plan  for 
which  the  bankers  have  been  making  a 
concerted  campaign. 

Last  year  Chairman  Martin  told  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  that  he  had  not 
proposed  reform  legislation  because  the 
bankers  had  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves what  it  is  they  want.  When  a 
question  about  this  was  raised  with  him, 
he  said: 

We  would  probably  be  better  off  tf  we  made 
only  major  adjustments  In  reserve  require- 
ments. But  first,  we  need  to  arrive  at  some 
better  system  of  reserve  requirements  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  That  has  been 
a  most  difflcult  thing  for  us  to  achieve  be- 
cause of  the  disagreements  between  bankers, 
which  represent.  I  am  sure,  honest  differ- 
ences of  view.  (UjB.  Senate.  Coounittec  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Subcommittee,  bear- 
ings. Federal  Reserve  Monetary  Policies,  85th 
Cong.  2d  sees.  (1958),  p.  8.) 


Frankly.  I  have  been  tmaware  that 
there  was  ^^  serious  disagreement 
among  the  Upcers  over  the  division  of 
the  spoils. 

Purthermore.  the  new  legal  authorities 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  is  recom- 
mending appear  remarkably  like  the 
plan  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. At  page  10  of  the  Board's  staff  re- 
port, it  is  stated  that  the  American 
Bankers  Association  plan  has  been  "con- 
sidered" and  that  the  Board  has  con- 
cluded not  that  it  Is  bcul.  but  only  that  it 
is  "not  necessary."   The  statement  is: 

The  Board  has  given  oonsldentloii  to  the 
careful  and  comprehensive  stuity  of  the 
problem  of  reserve  requirements  uad  the 
proposals  for  changes  made  by  the  looDomla 
Policy  Commission  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  and  also  to  other  plane  for  fun- 
damental revisions  in  the  reeerre  require- 
ment structure.  The  Board  has  eoneludsd, 
however,  that  far-reaching  ebangss  In  the 
law  are  not  necessary.  In  partloolar  tbm 
Board  should  not  be  under  a  "'»~**^  to 
reach  some  particular  level  of  rsquirsments 
at  any  time  In  the  futiire.  With  the  amend- 
ments proposed,  along  with  other  provisions 
of  existing  law.  the  Board  would  bavs  sd*- 
qxiate  authority  to  make  any  changes  In 
the  structure  and  level  of  reesrte  require- 
ments that  are  likely  to  be  appropriate 
under  present  or  foreseeable  conditions  (pp 
10-11). 

That  statement  Is  polntinff  oat  that 
under  this  legislation  the  Board  will 
have  authority  to  do  i^iat  the  bankfln* 
plan  calls  for,  though  this  Board,  and 
no  future  Board,  would  have  ltd  hands 
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tied  against  raising  reserve  require- 
ments— except  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  banks. 

The  first  part  of  this  reform  proposal, 
in  the  order  of  its  presentation.  Is  to 
allow  the  banks  to  count  their  vault  ctish 
as  reserves.  And  it  has  been  elaborately 
pointed  out  that  the  coimtry  banks  have 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  vault  cash 
relative  to  reserves  than  do  the  other 
classes  of  banks,  suRgesting  that  the 
l^  country  banks  will  benefit  more  from 
-this  legislation  than  the  other  classes 
of  banks.  And,  of  cours«;,  this  manner 
^  of  presentation  has  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
peal to  those  of  us  who  are  particularly 
desirous  of  strengthening  the  smaller 
banks,  and  especially  the  small-town 
banks.  The  argument  ultimately  fol- 
lows, however,  that  the  dilTerentials  now 
existing  must  be  narrowed  and,  there- 
fore, since  the  Fed  is  going:  to  be  author- 
ized to  permit  vault  cash  to  be  counted 
against  reserves,  a  higher  reduction  in 
the  legal  requirements  for  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  banks  must  be  provided. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Rt'serve  has  not 
indicated  to  what  extent  it  expects  to 
allow  vault  cash  to  be  counted,  if  any. 

It  has  shown  us,  in  its  staff  report,  that 
the  coimtry  banks  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  vault  cash  than  the  other 
classes  of  banks,  but  it  has  not  shown 
us  whether  the  particular  banks  that 
have  the  cash  also  have  excess  reserves. 

And  finally,  this  idea  of  counting  vault 
cash  as  reserves  goes  back  to  a  system 
that  was  tried,  found  unworkable,  and 
taken  out  of  the  law  in  1917.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  how  the  Federal  Reserve  in- 
tends to  police  vault  cash,  unless  it  is 
to  keep  an  inspector  at  every  bank  every 
day.  It  might  just  as  well  try  to  take  a 
mortgage  on  the  fish  in  the  sea. 

Now  is  not  this  an  intdresting  thing? 
Most  of  our  States  have  hard  and  fast 
laws  which  prohibit  bankers  from  ac- 
cepting as  collateral  or  security,  or  ac- 
cepting a  mortgage  or  a  note  on  goods 
that  are  daily  exposed  to  sale. 

For  example,  a  retail  grocer  with 
canned  goods,  cheese,  flour,  and  other 
groceries  on  his  shelves,  all  daily  ex- 
posed to  sale,  could  not  obtain  a  loan  on 
security  of  these  groceries.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  certainty  of  these 
laws  is  that  no  sound  banker  would  even 
consider  making  a  loan  secured  by  goods 
daily  expK)sed  to  sale. 

Yet  in  this  case  the  bankers  are  ask- 
ing the  Government  to  accept  as  secu- 
rity against  a  most  sacred  obligation — 
namely,  their  reserves — cash  which 
moves  in  and  out  of  their  windows  hourly 
and  even  by  the  minute  and  second. 

The  next  part  of  the  proposal  is  that 
the  Board  be  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  reclassify  any  or  all  banks  In 
New  York  and  Chicago  either  sis  a  Re- 
serve city  bank  or  as  a  country  bank; 
and  to  reclassify  any  and  all  banks  In  the 
R?scrve  cities  as  country  banks.  We  are 
piven  no  hint  as  to  what  the  Board  ac- 
tually intends  to  do  with  such  a  broad 
and  loose  authority  as  that.  There  is 
discussion,  of  course,  in  the  Board's  staff 
report  as  to  the  criteria  that  should  be 
considered:  but  what  weight  will  be 
given  to  the  various  criteria,  If  any,  is 
not  specified. 

Furthermore,  this  part  of  the  bill  would 
permit  the  Board  to  reclassify  Individual 


banks  without  promulgating  general  reg- 
ulations. It  seems  to  me  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  extend  any  authority  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  negotiate  with  indi- 
vidual banks  on  matters  affecting  such 
a  large  self-interest  of  the  bank.  We 
ought  to  try  to  preserve  the  mavericks 
in  the  banking  system.  We  ought  not  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  situation  where  the 
big  financial  powers,  or  even  a  majority 
of  the  banking  community,  can  bring 
pressures  to  have  all  of  the  banks  fall  in 
line  with  their  policy  and  programs. 

The  only  thing  certain  about  this  leg- 
islation is  that  required  reserves  of  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  banks  would  be 
brought  down  and  the  Board  would  have 
its  hands  tied  with  a  new  low  maximum 
at  which  it  can  set  required  reserves  for 
these  banics. 

Let  me  call  attention  particularly  to 
this  statement  from  page  60  of  the 
Board's  staff  report: 

The  proposal  that  the  requirement  Umlts 
for  central  Reserve  city  banki;  be  lowered 
from  the  existing  range  of  13  to  26  percent 
to  a  range  of  10  to  20  percent  is  designed 
to  place  a  lower  maximum  on  the  amount  of 
reserves  that  any  bank  may  be  required  to 
hold  and  also  to  give  legislative  sanction  to 
a  narrowing  of  differentials  in  requirements 
as  between  classes  of  banks  (p.  60). 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposal? 
Let  me  read  part  of  that  sentence  again. 
It  is  "designed  to  place  a  lower  maximum 
on  the  amoimt  of  reserves  that  any  bank 
may  be  required  to  hold  and  also  to  give 
legislative  sanction  to  a  narrowing  of 
differentials  In  requirements  as  between 
classes  of  banks."  Now  is  it  not  rather 
strange  that  the  Board  is  proposing  to 
tie  its  own  hands  by  reducing  the  legal 
maximum  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  from  26  percent  to  20  percent, 
and  also  tie  the  hands  of  any  future 
Board? 

It  was  only  in  1951  that  the  Board 
thought  24  percent  was  the  right  reserve 
requirement  for  these  banks,  because 
that  was  what  Its  regulation  required. 
And  it  was  only  in  1953  that  it  thought 
22  percent  was  the  right  requirement. 
What  Is  this  Influence  which  the  bank- 
ers now  have  which  they  think  they 
may  be  about  to  lose? 

On  the  basis  of  all  of  the  accepted 
standards  and  criteria,  the  facts  are 
that  required  reserves  of  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  banks  should  be  raised  rela- 
tive to  the  country  banks,  not  lowered. 

What  are  the  criteria? 

The  Board's  staff  report  places  the 
first  emphasis  on  interbank  deposits.  I 
would  not  necessarily  agree  that  this  is 
first  in  importance,  but  let  us  con- 
sider the  question  on  the  Board's  own 
terms.  Since  1935,  the  year  when  the 
present  law  was  passed,  interbank  de- 
posits held  by  the  country  banks  have 
gone  down  from  46.2  percent  of  reserves 
to  26.2  percent  last  year.  In  contrast, 
the  interbank  deposits  held  by  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  banks  Increased  from 
104  percent  in  1935  to  135  percent  last 
year.  In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  the 
criteria,  reserve  requirements  of  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  banks  should  be 
raised,  not  lowered. 

Next  there  Is  a  question  of  the  turn- 
over of  demand  deposits.  This,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  prime  factor  in  determining 
what  a  bank's  required  reserves  ought  to 


be.  A  high  turnover  of  demand  deposits 
requires  a  high  percentage  of  reserves 
for  the  same  reason  that  time  deposits 
are  safe  on  an  extremely  low  percentage 
of  reserves.  The  greater  the  activity 
against  deix)sits,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  bank  will  be  in  trouble. 
And  the  Board's  staff  report  also  makes 
the  point  that  a  high  turnover  of  de- 
posits makes  a  relatively  higher  contri- 
bution to  the  money  supply,  and  ought  to 
require  higher  reserves  for  that  reason. 

So,  what  is  the  record? 

In  1945,  demand  deposits  in  New  York 
City  banks  turned  over  24  times  a  year. 
That  rate  had  more  than  doubled  by 
last  year,  when  the  turnover  was  54  times 
a  year. 

At  337  other  reporting  centers,  which 
include  some  Reserve  city  banics  as  well 
as  county  banks,  the  turnover  rate  was 
14  times  in  1945.  and  this  had  increased 
to  only  23  times  by  last  year.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  terrific  widening 
of  the  turnover  rate,  with  New  York  City 
banks  going  up  relative  to  the  other 
banks. 

Then  comes  another  question.  This  is 
the  ability  of  the  banks  to  op>erate  close 
to  their  reserve  requirements.  As  the 
Board's  staff  report  puts' it: 

Also,  the  larger  banks  can  afford  to  keep 
a  closer  control  on  the  amounts  of  their  re- 
serve balances,  in  relation  to  their  require- 
ments, and  it  Is  feasible  for  them  to  lend 
out  any  excess  reserves  through  central 
money  markets,  so  that  the  amount  of  their 
funds  tied  up  in  nonlnterest-earnlng  re- 
serves or  other  assets  need  to  be  little  If  any 
larger  than  their  legal  requirements.  Banks 
more  remotely  located  or  otherwise  not  able 
to  operate  effectively  in  money  markets  &ad 
it  necessary  to  hold  relatively  larger  propor- 
tions of  their  assets  as  excess  reserves  or  bal- 
ances with  correspondents  on  which  they 
obtain  no  earnings  (p.  62) . 

In  other  words,  the  country  banks  and 
many  of  the  Reserve  city  banks  neces- 
sarily suffer  from  some  nonuse  of  their 
reserves.  They  cannot  stay  invested  and 
lent  out  right  up  to  the  margin  of  their 
required  reserves.  Yet  within  the  last 
few  years  the  so-called  Federal  funds 
market  has  developed  in  which  the 
banics  at  the  financial  centers  can  bor- 
row reserves  from  one  another  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  Their  attrition,  or  nonuse. 
of  excess  reserves  has  disappeared.  But 
other  banks  still  have  to  carry,  as  a 
practical  matter,  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  excess  reserves. 

Finally,  there  is  the  age-old  question 
of  how  much  money  stockholders  have 
in  the  bank.  As  of  the  end  of  February, 
total  capital  accounts  of  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  banks  amounted  to  81  per- 
cent of  their  reserves;  in  Reserve  city 
banks,  total  capital  accounts  amounted 
to  75  percent  of  reserves;  and  in  the 
country  banks  the  stockholders'  money 
equaled  100  percent  of  the  reserves. 

In  short,  this  proposal  of  reducing  re- 
quired reserves  of  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  banks  to  make  them  more 
equal  with  the  other  banks  Is  wrong 
unless  all  banking  experience  and  all 
previous  legislative  experience  on  this 
subject  have  been  useless. 

In  summary,  this  is  very  dangerous 
legislation  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  continue  to  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion. 
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Tabls  4.— CobtlnuMl 


(Dollan  in  mlUlontl 


Claw  of  b«nk 


Ccntinl  KradrTt  city  buikf: 
Now  Vork. ...... ........ 

Clilc'UKO 


Kubtotal 

Reserve  city  baoki . 
Couiilry  baolu..... 


Total 

WeiRhteU  average. 


Computed 

required 

r«'i«Tvi>«  ut 

l>rtiM>nt 
rcffulatlotu  > 


(ool.  1) 


$3,710 


4.000 
0,083 
4,147 


15,629 


rompulod 

reijuln'tl 

rWMTVCII  lit 

niliilinwmi 

allowofi  hy 

prewnt  law  ' 

(col.  3) 


12,  CM 

7t>S 


3.3«1 
4.050 
2,039 


10,063 


Amount  of 
ri«<*rvi's 

which  could 
be  mstle 
•vnllabie 

tinder  prot- 
•lit  law 

(ool.  t) 


$l.fl3» 
27.' 


1.30f> 

2,e3;t 

1.508 


6,44<> 


Ratio  by 

which  new 

bunk  de- 

poalta  could 

be  created 

under  pre*- 

exit  Ittw 

(col.  4) 


7.00 
10.00 
14.29 


la  34 


Potontlat 

Mw  bank 

depoalta 

under  pro*- 

•fit  law 

(!IX4) 


(ool.  A) 


Xndof 
parkxl 


1997 

1958 


ToUl 


national 
product  ■ 
(bUlloaa 

of 
dollar*) 


M7.  6 
419.  2 
440.3 
437.7 


t 

Total 
and  In' 

m«nt( 

oomni 
claJ  bank! 
(blllloiu  o( 

doUart) 


im.lMl 
115,123 
170,  um 
lS4,StM> 


Kumber 
of  com* 
mercial 
bank* 


1.1. 7I« 

1.1.  A40 
13.  .ViM 

u,aui 


Numbw 

of 

mam  bar 

baoka 


e,5«l 
B..iaa 

0.313 


nn.  009 

40.500 
87,711 


Source:  V.S.    Deportmeot 
Rvaerve  bulletins. 


Of    Commeroa:    FadanI 


104,  310 


Tablk    5. — Interbank    depoait^    of    vfiembtr 
banks  as  a  percentage  o/  reaervea 


Bank  deposit  expansion  ratio  at  present  Icpal  minimum  reserve  roqnirements- $10.34  per  $1  of  rcser^-««. 
Totikl  money  expansion  ratio  assuming  proportionate  expansion  o(  bank  deposits  and  currency  (3.9  to  1)— $8.65 
per  $1  reserves. 

'  Report  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Fystcni "  Proposed  Legislation  for  Rev  j.>iion  of 
Reserve  Requirements,"  Jan.  29, 1959,  p.  13a. 
*  See  the  following: 

[In  percent! 


Central  Reserve  city  banks. 

Krscrvc  city  banks 

Country  banks 


Require*!   reserve   ratios 
against  demand  tleiiosits 


Present  Fed- 
eral Reserve 
regulations 


Minimum 
permitted 
under  pres- 
ent luw 


Central 

R«-serve 

city  Imnks 

dty  Uuxk* 

Country 
baoka 

IW.'S 

1940 

104.1 
•W.  8 
1IH.0 
UKH 
122.9 
123.2 
131.5 
i.in.  3 
1M.S 

1581 6 

9H.6 

9A.4 
9S.9 
910 
V7.6 

n.s 

«aL6 

Mb3 

1M6 

3li7 

IMO 

'A  9 

N64 

XkS 

WA 

a&.t 

IttStt 

37  • 

1W7 

3K  I 

tarn 

a&3 

13 

10 
7 


Note.— InterlMUlk  drpn«its  an  aa  of  the  end  of  I  ha 
year.  Total  reserves  are  averaces  of  daily  cluaiiig  Of  urea 
lur  Decern  Ijer. 

Source:  Fe<leral  Reserve  bulk-tina. 

Table  6.— Annual  turnm^er  of  demand  de- 
posits •  of  member  banks  in  selected 
centers 


Tablk  2. — Changes  in  money  supply.  1948-58 
(Dollars  in  billions] 


Total  demand 
deposits 

adju.<ite<l  and 
currency 

outside  banks 

Chance  from 

previous  year 

(percent; 

1948 

$111.« 
111.2 
117.7 
124.  5 
129.0 
130.5 
134.4 
138.2 
139.7 
138.6 
143.1 

1949 

—.4 

law 

+5.8 
+5.8 
+3.6 
+1.2 
+3.0 

1951 

1962. 

IMS 

1964. 

1985. 

+Z8 

1966 

+1.  1 

1067 

—.8 

IMS. 

+3.2 

10-year  average...... 

+Z5 

Table  4. — Growth  of  U.S.  economy  and  com- 
mercial banking  compared  with  number  of 
banks,  1920-58 


End  of 
|ierio«l 

Total 

gro.ss 

national 

|)ro<iuct  1 

(billions 

of 
dollars) 

1920 

91.6 

1925 

'93.6 

1930 

91.1 

19M 

72.5 

1940 

100.6 

1946 

213.6 

1950. 
1954. 



284.0 
363.1 

Tot  al  loans 
and  invest- 
inent-s  ot  all 

commer- 
cial banks 
(billions  of 

dvllars) 


'  30. 294 

4.1.011 

4«.T0O 

35.982 

43.922 

124,019 

126, 675 

155,916 


X  umber 
of  com- 
mercial 
banks 


>  29, 087 
•/7.»i3»t 
22,  172 
15,32.5 
14.344 
14,011 
14, 121 
13,840 


Number 

of 

member 

bunks 


9,606 
9,  4XU 
8,U52 
r>,387 
0,486 
6.884 
6,873 
6,660 


New  York 
City 

6  Other 
centers' 

337  other 
r«|)ortiiK 
coo  ten' 

ivm 

>i.l 
17.6 
24.1 
31.1 
42.3 
4X7 
46.8 
49.5 
53.6 
&4.1 

422.3 

«1&S 
17.5 
22.6 
25.8 
27. » 
28.8 
30.4 
30.0 

•3L0 

O 

1940 

(•( 

HM5 , 

1950 

lUM 

11$ 
17.2 
19.2 

IttU 

ao.4 

1966 

21.8 

1957 

ISSH         

23.0 
22.9 

1950,  February... 

*A9 

6our(«:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins. 

Table  3. — Holdings  of  V.S.  Government  se- 
curities.^ by  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
all  commercial  banks 

(Par  value  in  billions  of  dollars! 


'  Annual  total. 

•Computed  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  not  strictly  companible  to  sut>se(iucut  data. 
>  As  of  June  30,  1920. 


>  Except  interbank  and  C.S.  QoTcmment  deposlta. 

>  Boetuu,  Ptiiliflelplila,  Cliicugo,  Detroit,  t>«a  >'rao- 
Cisco,  un<l  Los  Ancele's. 

>  Prior  to  April  19.55.  338  centers. 

•  Ukl  series  for  weekly  reporting  membor  banks  in  100 
other  ie:i(linK  cltle.-i. 

•  .Not  availabla. 

•  Preliminary. 

Source:  Federal  RoMrve  buHetlna. 


Table  7. — Member  bank  excess    reserves  and  borrowings  from  Federal  Reserve  banks  aa  a 

percentage  of  total  reserves 


End  of  year 

Federal 
Reserve 
System 

Commercial 
banks 

1035 

Z4 
Z2 
213 
2a8 
23.8 
217 
26.9 
219 
24.8 
219 
212 
26.3 

1Z7 

1940 

17.8 

1946... 

90.8 

1950 

6L8 

1951 

(iL6 

i«a 

63.4 

19.53 

63.7 

l'.(54 

1US5 

60.2 
6Z0 

IDfift 

50.3 

11167 

50  1 

1«58 

67.3 

>  Direct  and  fuUy  guaranteed. 

>  June  31,  1935. 

Souro.':  Federal  Reserve  bulletins;  Banking  and  Mon- 
etary Statistics,  Board  of  Qovemon  of  tb«  Federal 
Reserve  System. 


Central  Reserve  city  banks 

Reserve  city  banks 

Country  banks 

December  averages 

Excess 
reserves  as 
percent  of 

total 
reserves 

Borrowings 

from  Federal 

Reserve 

banks  as 

percent  of 

total 
reserves 

Excess 
reservea  as 
percent  of 

total 
reserves 

Borrowings 

from  Fp<ien\l 

Reserve 

banks  as 

percent  of 

total 
reserves 

Excess 
rsMrves  as 
percent  of 

total 
reserves 

Borrowings 

from  Federal 

Reserve 

banks  as 

percent  ol 

total 
reaervea 

1935 

611 

47.1 

1.2 

2.2 

.2 

.7 

LO 

.8 

.6 

47.8 

46.1 

6.6 

a.6 

1.1 
.S 

LI 

1.1 

.7 

6S.4 

46.3 
22.1 
13.9 
10.7 
8.7 

as 

7.6 
7.4 

0l6 

1940 

.... 

.7 
1.6 
6.0 
3.7 
3.9 

a.3 

1946 

3.8 
hi 
LS 
6.0 
14 
11 
X8 

r-        jj5 

1950 

.6 

1964 

.9 

1966 

18 

1966 

16 

1067 

19 

1068       

IS 

Note.— Reserves  and  borrowings  are  averages  of  dally  cloelng  figures  for  December. 
Source:  Federal  Reserve  Itulletlna. 
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Table  8. — Ratios  of  member  bank  capital  ac- 
counts to  total  loans  and  investments  and 
holdings  of  1/.5.  Government  aecuritica 


Ratio  ol  ca|>ltal  aoooant  to— 

Total  iMuii 
Investments 

HoldltlKS  of 
V.H.  <lov 
eminent 
aeeuHtles 

I'm 

6.8 

A.  5 

14 

18 

nts 

111 
11.1 

1U8 
10.6 
10.3 
9.8 
MlO 

10.3 

1I.W 

A.4 

MM 

l*v^ .... 

17 
4.0 

l>»Sil  

3.5 

«i57   

twa ' 

13 

15 

Preliminary. 
Source:  Federal  Reserve  Riilletina 


SMALL  BUSINESS  RESEAFICH 

The  SPEAKER.  Undeif  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Coffin  J  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  ' 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  85th 
Congress  has  been  called,  with  consid- 
erable justification,  the  "small  business" 
Congress.  Certainly,  by  making  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  perma- 
nent agency,  and  by  adopting  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act,  we  made  tre- 
mendous Strides  in  giving  assistance  to 
our  small  business  community  and  in 
helping  them  to  achieve  a  more  comp>etI- 
tive  position  in  our  economy. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  in  my  opinion, 
is  paragraph  (c)  of  section  8,  which  di- 
rects the  SBA  to  "make  studies  of  mat- 
ters materially  affecting  the  competitive 
strength  of  small  business."  This  pro- 
vision, coupled  with  section  602  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act,  which 
provides  for  research  grants  to  State 
agencies.  State  development  companies, 
colleges  and  universities  far  small  busi- 
ness studies,  research  and  counseling, 
offer  us  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
much  more  adequate  understanding  of 
the  actual  needs  of  small  business  and 
the  approaches  which  may  be  most  pro- 
ductive in  strengthening  the  competitive 
position  of  these  businesses.'^  Certainly 
no  long-term  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance and  investment  will  be  of  maxi- 
mum value  unless  we  engage  in  a  con- 
stant reevaluation  of  the  factors  which 
influence  the  growth  and  relative  posi- 
tion of  small  businesses. 

In  the  near  future,  the  S|3A  will  make 
its  first  research  and  study  grants  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Investment  Act. 
It  is  authorized  to  make  research  grants 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $401000  to  some 
agency,  development  group,  or  educa- 
tional institution  within  each  State.  For 
weeks,  agencies,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  land  have  been  ham- 
mering out  research  proposals,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  qualify  for  the  much 
coveted  grants.  SBA  has  published  a 
list  of  suggestions  which  are  useful  as 
guides.  But  in  the  main  a  tremendous 
centrifugal  force  has  been  set  in  motion. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  SBA  is  being 
deluged  with  research  projects  ranging 
from  the  use  of  wood  products  in  the 


Northeast  to  the  potential  marketability 
of  dehydrated  cactus  In  the  Southwest. 
After  the  winnowing  process  takes  place, 
there  may  be  up  to  49  meaningful  proj- 
ects undertaken  In  49  separate  labora- 
tories. We  shall  In  time  reap  the  re- 
ward of  this  diversity  In  laboratories. 

But  there  Is  a  need  for  a  centripetal 
force,  a  drawing  together,  a  filling  in  of 
gaps,  a  central  direction.  In  a  word, 
the  horseman  needs  a  head.  There  are 
areas  of  research  which  do  not  appeal 
to  any  one  State  agency  or  institution. 
Some  of  these  areas  may  contain  some 
of  the  richest  lodes.  They  may  not  yield 
their  ore  immediately,  but  in  the  long 
run  may  well  determine  the  extent  to 
which  health  and  prosperity  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  small  business  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  restrict  my- 
self to  generalities.  Through  the  assist- 
ance of  Walter  H.  Carpenter,  director  of 
the  board  of  research  of  Babson  Insti- 
tute, Babfion  Park.  Mass.,  who  has  long 
been  vitally  concerned  with  the  role  of 
small  business  in  the  Nation's  economy, 
I  want  to  outline  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems to  which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration could  profitably  address  it- 
self, were  it  given  the  means.  These  are 
problems  which  are  not  likely  to  be  ap- 
proached by  the  State  grant  applicants. 
Yet  these  are  the  areas  where  basic  re- 
search must  be  done  if  we  are  not  merely 
to  turn  over  the  topsoil  in  the  garden 
plots  nearest  at  hand. 

It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ironic  reversal 
of  planning  that  we  set  up  a  permanent 
agency  to  guide  our  State  agencies,  but 
do  not  equip  it  with  enough  seed  capital 
to  carry  out  fully  the  guidance  function. 
My  plea  is  that  a  modest  amount  of 
funds  be  made  available  to  SBA  for  the 
seminal  research  which  will  increasingly 
be  needed.  Such  an  amount  would  be 
in  the  approximate  sum  of  $200,000,  or 
about  one-tenth  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  lalx>ratories  at  the  grass- 
roots. 

Here,  then,  are  questions  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Nation's  sole  agency 
dedicated  exclusively  to  improving  the 
lot  of  the  small  businessman : 

First.  What  are  the  basic  problem 
areas  to  serve  in  a  small  business  pro- 
gram? 

A.  What  do  we  mean  or  should  we 
mean  by  "small  business"? 

Under  what  conditions  should  the 
term  be  modified  according  to  industry 
variations? 

What  bearing  do  legal  considerations, 
if  any,  have  upon  the  definition? 

What  are  the  proper  definitive  guides 
to  use  and  under  what  circumstances? 

B.  What  are  the  so-called  manage- 
ment problems  of  small  business? 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  small  bus- 
iness failures  due  to  managerial  difB- 
culties? 

How  does  the  present  management 
training  program  of  SBA  fit  these  man- 
agerial problems? 

What  improvements  or  other  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems  should  be 
tried? 

What  continuing  programs  of  research 
are  needed  to  develop  in  some  tangible 


detail  the  character  or  nature  of  small 
business  managers? 

C.  What  other  internal  causes  for 
small  business  failures  exist? 

What  baused  these  adverse  develop- 
ments? 

How  can  the  symptoms  of  eventual 
failure  be  recognized? 

How  can  the  small  businessman  be 
reached  on  these  matters? 

D.  What  external  causes  or  pressures 
exist  which  tend  to  cause  failure  or 
serious  operating  difUcultles? 

What  are  the  financing  problems? 

What  competitive  practices  occur  over 
which  small  business  has  no  control  and 
which  become  disastrous? 

Are  such  practices  normal  as  opposed 
to  being  illegal  and  what  can  or  should 
be  done  about  them? 

E.  To  what  extent  are  advisory  serv- 
ices regarding  management  practices, 
finance,  marketing,  etc.,  available  to 
small  business? 

To  what  extent  are  these  services 
utilized? 

What  reasons  exist  for  the  pattern  dis- 
covered? 

How  may  the  pattern  be  improved  and 
by  whom? 

Second.  What  are  the  total  effects  of 
the  SBA  program  on  the  economy? 

A.  Can  we  go  beyond  the  obvious  in- 
dices on  importance  of  small  business 
such  as  number  of  establishments,  sales, 
and  so  forth? 

What  percentage  of  certain  industries' 
production  is  handled  by  small  business? 

What  percentage  of  manufactured 
goods  may  be  considered  as  distributed 
by  small  business? 

Is  there  a  way  to  determine  the  seg- 
ment of  business  profits  emanating  from 
small  concerns? 

Is  there  a  way  of  comparing  profit  or 
surplus  reinvestment  in  the  enterprise 
in  small  business  versus  large  business? 

Can  we  determine  the  rate  of  innova- 
tion in  product  or  process  or  distribution 
methods  in  small  and  large  business  for 
comparative  purposes? 

B.  Can  we  consider  the  impact  of  small 
business  on  the  economy? 

How  does  the  price  structure  of  small 
business  concerns  differ  from  large  or 
even  medium  concerns? 

What  are  the  economic  or  business 
bases  upon  which  small  business  can  and 
does  survive  in  selected  businesses? 

Based  upon  the  studies  above,  can 
meaningful  conclusions  be  reached  about 
the  logical  role  of  small  business  in  the 
economy? 

C.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  SBA  pro- 
gram on  the  small  business  economy? 

What  are  the  effects  of  SBA  financial 
aid?  What  are  the  uses  to  which  the 
loans  are  put;  how  have  the  recipients' 
financial  condition  changed  as  a  result 
of  the  loans;  how  long  before  or  do  the 
firms  ever  become  eligible  for  financial 
help  via  normal  or  private  charmels? 

What  lessons  from  successful  finan- 
cing of  this  sort  can  we  learn  to  assist  in 
administration  of  existing  aid  and  fram- 
ing new  legislation? 

Third.  What  can  we  learn  about 
normal  and  abnormal  patterns  of  small 
business  health? 
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A.  Can  we  develop  statistical  studies  of 
a  continuing  nature  to  isolate  symptoms 
of  business  health  or  disease? 

B.  Is  small  business  forced  to  pay  wage 
levels  based  upon  large-scale  operations 
and  in  turn  sell  its  product  at  prices  de- 
termined from  large-scale  operations? 

C.  What  norms  of  behavior  can  be 
considered  as  guides  to  indicate  the  need 
for  remedial  action  or  assistance? 

What  is  a  normal  turnover  in  business 
Arms?  What  biisinesses  in  what  parts  of 
the  economy  need  attention? 

What  are  other  business  weather 
vanes?  (a)  Small  business  loan  pat- 
terns; (b)  unemployment  statistics  rele- 
vant to  small  Arms  and  percent  of  total 
unemployment  due  to  inactivity  in  this 
area;  (c)  dollars  expended  for  expan- 
sion: (d)  percentage  of  Gross  National 
Product  derived  from  smal  business;  (e) 
growth  or  decline  in  total  business  assets 
found  in  small  business  concerns;  (f) 
the  quantity  of  manufactured  products 
distributed  to  the  public  via  small  busi- 
ness and  the  changing  patterns  therein. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  available  for  even  a  modest 
start  on  such  a  research  program,  es- 
sential as  it  is  for  sound  planning  and 
policy-making.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  Congress  must  provide  these  funds 
and  encourage  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  utilize  the  authorization 
contained  in  the  Small  Business  Act  for 
studies  necessary  to  fulfill  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  legislating  on  behalf  of  small 
business  In  the  American  economy. 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  AT  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

The       SPEAKER.    Under      previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]  is  recognized  for 
'  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  extension  of  my  remarks 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
25,  1959,  I  included  a  news  story  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March 
21. 1959,  by  Ralph  K.  Skinner,  relative  to 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal  that  dealt  with  an  address  on 
March  13,  1959,  by  Governor  W.  E.  Pot- 
ter of  the  Canal  Zone  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Canal  Zone  Chapters  of 
the  Federal  Government  Accountants 
Association  and  Institute  of  Internal 
Auditors. 

Since  then,  I  have  received  the  full 
text  of  Governor  Potter's  March  13, 
1959,  address  on  'Business  Management 
at  the  Panama  Canal,"  which  effective- 
ly deals  with  its  subject,  and  is  most 
timely. 

Also,  I  have  received  from  Ambassador 
Ricardo  M.  Arias,  of  Panama,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  press  release  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Office  of  that  country  comment- 
ing on  the  statements  in  the  indicated 
address  of  the  Governor,  with  a  request 
by  the  Ambassador  that  the  statement 
be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

As  previously  stated  to  the  House  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  I  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 


and  Fisheries,  1949-50,  to  Investigate  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  ensuing  inquiry  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  841,  Slst 
Congress,  which  placed  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  and  brought  about  Its  first  major 
reorganization  subsequent  to  opening  to 
traffic  in  1914. 

During  that  inquiry,  the  subcommittee 
went  deeply  into  the  history  of  the 
waterway.  Piom  this,  it  became  clear 
that  it  was  constructed  pursuant  to 
treaty  as  an  interocean  artery  for  the 
transit  of  vessels  of  commerce  and  war 
of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality  with 
tolls  that  are  just  and  equitable. 
Public  Law  841  implements  this  basic 
principle  by  means  of  a  formula  for  the 
calculation  of  tolls.  Furthermore,  it 
specifically  provides  that  the  levy  of  tolls 
is  a  subject  of  three  key  canal  treaties: 
the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  the 
1903  Hay  Bunau-Varilla  Treaty,  and  the 
Thomson- Urrutia  Treaty  proclaimed  in 
1922. 

Commenting  on  the  committee's  work, 
John  F.  Stevens,  son  of  the  early  de- 
signer of  the  canal,  wrote  me  on  March 
12,  1952: 

It  Is  significant  that  my  father  and  three 
Presidents  with  whom  he  was  associated — 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson — all  desired  an  ulti- 
mate corporate  organization  for  the  admin- 
istration of  that  enterprise  along  the  general 
line  you  did  so  much  to  create. 

The  vast  benefits  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  world  commerce  and  to  the  economy 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  are  well 
known.  To  the  latter  the  canal  enter- 
prise and  other  U.S.  agencies  form  major 
sources  of  income.  In  fact,  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country  grew  out  of  the 
canal  undertaking. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Am- 
bassador Arias  that  the  Indicated  state- 
ment of  the  Panama  Foreign  Office  be 
placed  in  the  Record,  I  am  very  glad  to 
include  it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
along  with  the  full  text  of  Governor  Pot- 
ter's statement  to  which  it  relates. 

Inevitably,  among  free  men,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  will  occasionally  arise. 
The  current  differences  concerning  tech- 
nical questions  and  conflicting  opinions 
between  the  Panama  Foreign  Office  and 
ourselves  may  well  be  resolved  within 
the  framework  of  the  existing  treaties. 
Doubtless  the  current  differences  influ- 
enced Governor  Potter  to  make  the  ad- 
dress of  March  13.  It  explains  very 
well  the  situation  from  our  point  of  view 
and  I  would  commend  him  for  it. 

I  suggest  that  all  who  are  Interested 
In  the  vast  Panama  Canal  problems  and 
particularly  in  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  may  have  arisen  read  carefully 
the  text  of  both  the  statement  and  Gov- 
ernor Potter's  address,  which  follow: 

Statement  op  Panama  Foheign  Omci 

(Translation  furnished  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Panama) 

A  Panama  Foreign  Office  spokesman  an- 
swered a  query  regarding  the  public  state- 
ments made  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  In  a  recent  speech  as  follows: 

"Governor  Potter  Is  right  In  affirming  that 
the  Panama  Canal  was  not  built  for  com- 
mercial   purposes.      It    Is    precisely    because 


of  this  reason  that  it  is  surprising  to  Pana- 
manians that  the  management  of  the  canal 
has  been  turned  over  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  an  entirely  commercial  firm  like  the 
Panama  Canal  Company;  and  that  said  firm, 
which  Is  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment,  should  attempt  in  every  way  to  obtain 
every  cent  of  income  from  the  canal  and 
the  other  activities  of  the  company,  with' 
out  taking  Panama  into  account  with  re- 
gard to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  which  the  Interoccanic  waterway 
produces. 

"The  zeal  of  the  company  to  commercially 
exploit  the  canal  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
the  parties  is  so  marked  that  it  Ignores  Im- 
portant clauses  of  treaties  with  Panama 
merely  because  their  compliance  would  mean 
additional  expenses  and  thus  diminish  the 
commercial  output  of  the  company.  That 
Is  why,  while  the  treatle.i  specify  that  both 
of  the  nations  which  made  the  construction 
of  the  canal  possible  should  recelre  the  bene- 
fits which  are  due  them.  Panama  still  only 
receives  a  amall  annuity:  that  la  why  the 
authorities  entrusted  with  complying  with 
the  Remon -Eisenhower  Treaty  in  the  Canal 
Zone  continue  to  discriminate  against  Pana- 
manian workers  In  the  matters  of  salariea 
and  treatment,  mainly  because  it  would  cost 
a  little  more  money  to  treat  them  In  the 
same  manner  as  American  citizens,  as  they 
are  under  obligation  to  do  according  to  the 
treaties;  that  is  why.  while  the  treaty  speci- 
fies that  purchaaes  must  b«  made  in  Panama 
or  the  United  States.  Canal  Zone  authorities 
buy  meat  In  Australia,  and  rice.  Jewelry,  etc.. 
In  other  countries,  merely  because  they  can 
get  them  cheaper:  that  Is  why.  although 
Panama  has  deprived  Itself  of  Its  ports  to 
place  them  under  the  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  same  aone  continues  to  charge 
a  high  rate  to  Panamanian  merchandise 
just  to  allow  merchandise  bound  for  Panama 
to  pass  through  its  ports,  this  surcharge 
impiedes  the  proper  development  of  the 
Colon  Free  Zone:  finally,  that  Is  why  the 
Panama  Railroad  continues  to  operate  In 
our  territory  in  competition  with  Pana- 
manian transport  companies. 

"Therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  the  American 
officials  who  manage  the  Panama  Canal 
would  practice — with  deeds  rather  than 
words — the  claim  that  the  United  States  did 
not  build  the  canal  with  a  commercial  cri- 
terion. 

"And  with  respect  to  the  shipping  com- 
panies for  which  Potter  suggests  the  canal 
was  built  as  a  service,  it  Is  hoped  those 
shipping  firms  would  realize  the  Ingratitude 
with  which  they  have  repaid  Panama's 
sacrifice.  While  Panama  allowed  its  terri- 
tory to  be  split  to  make  the  tnteroceanic 
waterway  a  reality,  said  firms  arrange  the 
so-called  maritime  conferences  which  agree 
to  discriminatory  freight  rates  against  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  treating  Panama  as 
an  enemy  which  must  be  boycotted  rather 
than  a  friendly  nation  to  which  they  at 
least  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Said  dis- 
crimination has  reached  the  shameful  ex- 
treme of  charging  less  for  freight  from  Japan 
to  New  York,  going  through  the  canal,  than 
from  Japan  to  Panama.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  United  States  has  been  so  con- 
descending toward  these  firms  which  thus 
treat  Panama,  that  the  tolls  paid  by  those 
ships  to  croes  the  canal  are  lower  today  than 
when  the  canal  first  opened  to  international 
traffic  even  though  all  prices  have  risen — 
specially  freight — and  the  dollar  Is  now 
lower  than  it  was  40  years  ago." 

Business  Management  at  the  Panama  Canal 

(Address  by  Canal  Zone  Gov.  W.  K.  Potter) 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Federal  Government 
Accountants  Association  at  Its  charter  meet- 
ing, I  spoke  as  the  Govemcn:  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Tonight  I  will  speak  In  another  capac- 
ity although  I  am   happy  to  report   that  I 
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haven't  had  a  RIF  nor  been  downgraded 
under  the  new  merit  system. 

It  Is  as  a  layman  that  I  am  here  tonight. 
I  have  been  disturbed  by  reference  made  to 
the  financial  management,  the  accounting 
system,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  as 
•  singular."  There  have  been  Inferences  that 
the  system  is  not  quite  "kosher"  and  that  the 
operating  results  shown  are  intended  to  make 
the  canal  enterprise  appear  tJ  be  something 
less  than  good  business. 

Now  in  the  process  of  defending  many 
budgeU  and  handling  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  In  sizable  iimounts.  I  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  necessity  for  Integ- 
rity of  financial  data.  Lack  of  Integrity  In 
both  handling  and  accountlni;  for  funds  has 
been  a  reason  for  at  least  court  action  since 
man  devlsad  money  to  permit  exchange  of 
goods. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  possers  Integrity. 
Not  only  am  I  satisfied,  but  the  GAG  confirms 
my  opinion.  As  for  criticisms  that  our  ac- 
counting Is  singular,  to  me  thi-  singular  thing 
Is  that  this  criticism  comes  from  non- 
accountants,  or  nonbuslnesfmen. 

It  may  not  be  easy  for  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  others  whose  profecslons  do  not  Involve 
accounting  to  understand  thn  Intricacies  of 
accounting.  Even  as  the  accountant  Is  not 
skilled  In  the  complexities  c>f  court  proce- 
dures, so  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  nor- 
mally are  not  familiar  with  the  procedures 
and  requirements  of  adequate  accounting. 
Each  professional  is  suppoeiediy  expert  In  his 
own  field  but  cannot  be  expe<:ted  to  be  pro- 
ficient In  the  business  of  the  other.  Most  of 
us  are  proficient  In  transferring  money  from 
one  pocket  to  another — simple  accounting — 
but  the  exigencies  of  modem  business  have 
given  us  a  system  that  demands  experts,  and 
I'm  glad  we  have  so  many  top  ones  In  our 
organization. 

In  discussing  the  field  of  act  ountlng  at  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  Is  Important  that  we  speak 
the  same  language  and  that  terms  have  an 
Identical  meaning  to  all  concerned. 

For  example,  people  talk  alxjut  gross  rev- 
enue, without  defining  It.  Eric  Kohler  In  his 
dictionary  for  accountants,  defines  grofs  rev- 
enue as  "used  to  emphasize  the  absence  of  a 
deduction  of  cost  from  a  stated  figure  of 
revenue." 

That's  a  wonderful  definition.  What 
would  be  more  wonderful  would  be  for  the 
average  person  to  comprehend  Just  what  It 
means. 

Note  It  says,  "emphasize  the  absence  of  a 
deduction  of  cost,"  etc. 

That's  fundamentally  the  problem  with 
critics  of  the  Panama  Canal  accounting  sys- 
tem. They  use  a  layman's  logic  to  arrive 
at  the  gross  revenue  and  probably  are  rea- 
sonably close.  Then  comes  the  big  boo-boo. 
They  don't  subtract  the  cost*,  to  get  the  net 
revenue  figure.  That's  a  fatal  mistake  and  If 
followed  generally  would  have  everyone  end- 
ing up  In  potter's  field.  (Incidentally.  I  do 
not  control  that  p>otter*s  field,  but  they  tell 
me  that  here  locally,  potter's  field  repre- 
sents the  top  area  of  employment  what  with 
commissaries,  etc.) 

We  can  summarize  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  fiscal  1958 
as  $83  million;  $43  million  represents  tolls: 
t40  million  represents  gross  revenue  from 
supporting  services,  from  marine  services 
such  as  tugs  and  deck  gangs,  from  housing, 
utilities,  commissaries  and  service  centers, 
and  the  like.     They  all  have  a  gross  take. 

Now  this  $83  million  is  subject  to  deduc- 
tion. First  we  have  the  01  exp)ense.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  01 — personal  services. 
I  understand  that  in  Communist  China,  the 
steel  Industry  has  found  how  to  get  labor 
for  free,  and  some  similar  arrangements  exist 
In  the  salt  mines  of  Siberia,  but  we're  paying 
a  going  rate  at  the  canal.  We  think  morale 
Is  better,  here,  though.  Ovu:  Company  pay- 
roll In  1058  was  $39  million. 


I  would  be  redundant  to  point  out  the 
many  costs  which  enter  into  transiting  ships 
through  the  waterway,  from  maintenance  of 
the  channel  to  overhauling  the  essential  lock 
structures  on  a  regular  schedule. 

And,  in  the  area  of  supporting  services, 
one  would  need  to  be  pretty  naive  to  over- 
look the  cost  of  goods  sold  as  a  necessary 
offset  to  the  sales  receipts  In  the  commissary 
stores.  Warehousing,  transportation,  main- 
tenance, and  other  costs  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  gross  revenue  figure  to  arrive  at 
net  revenue. 

Let  me  call  off  rapidly  some  Company 
operating  costs  other  than  the  $39  million 
for  personal  services  and  related  costs: 

Million 


Operating  materials  and  supplies... 

Dapreclatlon    

Cost  of  goods  sold 


$3.5 

6.2 

13.3 


These  figures  refer  only  to  the  Panama 
Cinal  Con.puny.  For  example,  the  $12  mil- 
lion Canal  Zone  Government  payroll  was  not 
Included.  All  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  are  offset  to 
produce  the  net  cost  of  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment— $10.7  million,  which  I  will  discuss 
next. 

In  the  law  setting  up  the  Canal  Company 
there  is  a  clear  statement  that  the  Company 
Is  responsible  for  the  costs  of  operating  the 
zone.  That  Is  because  there  would  be  no 
zone  here  If  It  were  not  for  the  canal. 

At  first  blush,  the  criterion  for  separation 
of  activities  between  the  Company  and  Canal 
Zone  Government  may  not  be  obvious,  but 
there  Is  a  sensible  principle  behind  the  sep- 
aration. 

In  eilect,  all  elements  which  are  normally 
a  part  of  community  life  are  Canal  Zone 
Government  activities.  This  Includes  roads, 
highways,  sewers,  police  and  fire  protection, 
educational  and  health  facilities,  prisons, 
Jails,  garbage  collection,  etc. 

Last  year  after  offsetting  the  gross  ex- 
penditures of  Canal  Zone  Government  by  the 
receipts  from  such  sources  as  tuition  and 
hospital  billings,  there  was  a  net  cost  of 
Canal  Zone  Government  of  $10.7  million. 
This  has  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  by  law. 

An  examination  of  these  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment activities  reveals  they  are  as  essen- 
tial to  this  community  as  similar  services  In 
any  modern  city,  such  as  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, Panama  City.  Fla.,  or  Cologne,  Ger- 
many. 

Another  bite  Into  the  revenues  of  the  Com- 
pany is  to  cover  the  cost  of  administering 
the  enterprise.  In  addition  to  the  more  obvi- 
ous administrative  costs,  there  are  the  costs 
of  leave  and  retirement  and  the  not  incon- 
siderable costs  of  implementing  the  1955 
treaty  with  Panama.  Total  general  and  ad- 
mlnlstrntlve  expenses  nmounted  to  $6.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1958,  which  are  principally  01 
expenditures. 

Here  I  might  mention  that  we  had  a  one- 
shot  expense  for  past  costs  for  our  Latin 
American  employees  when  they  were  brought 
under  civil-service  retirement.  This  was  $5 
million.  While  this  came  out  of  cash,  it  did 
serve  to  somewhat  inhibit  our  plans  for  fu- 
ture canal  improvements.  But  it  is  Just  one 
more  cost  of  implementing  the  treaty. 

When  we  subtract  the  various  operating 
expenses  of  the  marine  and  supporting  ac- 
tivities that  I  mentioned  earlier,  together 
with  the  net  costs  of  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment and  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Company,  we  end  up  with  $11.4  million  bal- 
ance. 

That's  quite  different  from  the  $83  million 
gross  revenue  we  started  with  in  our  com- 
putations. The  items  comprising  the  differ- 
ence often  are  overlooked  by  our  nonprofes- 
sional, accountlngwlse,  critics. 

These  critics  remind  me  of  the  young  cou- 
ple who  decided  they  would  have  a  perfect 
partnership  when  they  were  married.    Every- 


thing woxild  be  60-50,  evenly  divided.  For 
example,  the  wife  set  up  the  60-60  arrange- 
ment In  their  Joint  checking  account  at  the 
bank.  The  husband  would  make  the  deposits 
and  she  would  make  the  withdrawals. 

Unfortunately,  that  $11.4  million  I  Just 
mentioned  isn't  the  final  net  income  figure 
for  PCC.  We  haven't  deducted  the  interest 
payment  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which  in  fiscal 
1958  amounted  to  $8.8  million. 

You  realize  that  Interest  Is  a  normal  part 
of  all  business  enterprises.  No  one  expects 
to  borrow  money  without  paying  something 
for  Its  use.  No  business  can  get  money  for 
nothing.  Neither  can  the  Panama  Canal 
Company.  Any  borrowing  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest,  as  we  have  all  learned — > 
only  tJie  rate  varies. 

From  inception  until  June  30.  1958,  the 
U.S.  Government  spent  $1"^  billion  on  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Its  appurtenances.  The 
ret\im  to  the  Government  during  that  same 
period  was  $966  million.  We  don't  need 
either  an  abacus  or  electronic  computers  to 
figure  that  the  difference  is  $576  million,  and 
this  is  the  unrecovered  net  investment  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  in  the  Canal  Company. 

But  we  have  assets — $30  million  in  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  and  $451  million  In 
the  Company.  If  we  were  to  sell  all  our  as- 
sets at  their  book  value  there  would  still 
remain  unrecovered  costs  of  $95  million. 

That  means  that  after  rendering  exemplary 
service  to  world  shipping  since  1914  Uncle 
Sam  is  still  out  (95  million. 

In  that  same  period,  Panama  received 
$20 '2  million  in  annuities,  plus  the  $10 
million  Initial  payment  for  Canal  Zone 
rights.  At  the  present  rate  of  $1.9  million 
per  year,  the  annuity  total  will  grow  rapidly. 

Getting  back  to  the  Interest  angle — the 
present  interest-bearing  investment  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany Is  $352  million.  The  modest  Interest 
rate  established  by  the  XJS.  Treasury  re- 
quired a  pajmient  of  $8.8  million  Interest 
last  year.  This  was  a  charge  against  operat- 
ing income. 

In  our  final  computation  we  subtract  op- 
erating expenses,  costs  of  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment, as  mentioned  before,  and  this  final 
item  of  interest,  and  we  have  a  net  income 
of  $2.6  million  for  the  Company.  Let  me 
repeat — $2.6  million  net  income. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  this  point, 
that  the  aim  of  the  Canal  Company  Is  not 
to  make  a  profit  but  to  avoid  a  loss.  The 
law  requires  us  to  be  self-siistalnlng,  and  I 
don't  Intend  to  become  a  lawbreaker. 

Actually,  we  need  some  margin  of  profit 
to  plow  back  Into  the  Company  for  our 
capital  Improvements.  We  depend  on  de- 
preciation ($5.2  million  In  1958)  and  our 
slim  margin  of  profit  to  provide  the  financ- 
ing for  keeping  the  canal  up  to  date,  widen- 
ing the  channel,  and  similar  betterments. 
Here  we  are  old-fashioned  and  plan  wlthia 
our  Income. 

In  comparison  with  the  total  assets  of 
more  than  half  a  billion,  the  net  income  of 
$2.6  million  is  picayune.  Tet,  it  took  close 
figuring  to  come  out  that  close  to  the  break- 
even point.  With  the  many  activities  of  the 
Company,  it's  a  real  chore  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  expenses  and  Income  of  each  one.  and 
be  sure  we  obey  our  mandate  of  self-suste- 
nance. 

The  many  supervisors  of  the  Company  all 
have  a  management  Job  and  the  sum  of  their 
efforts  is  the  modest  net  income. 

When  it  is  known  that  a  drop  In  traffic  of 
one  ship  a  day  would  reduce  our  gross  reve- 
nue by  $1.8  million  a  year.  It  Is  seen  that 
the  margin  for  error  In  our  forecasting  is 
tiny.  Had  traffic  last  year  been  IV2  ships 
per  day  less,  we  would  not  have  reached  the 
break-even  point.  We  have  to  keep  on  top 
of  things  constantly,  and  our  business  man- 
agement must  have  accounting  data  to  keep 
It  cognizant  of  trends  and  any  departures 
from  predicted  norms. 
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Here  I  would  like  to  treat  on  a  special 
topic  which  relates  to  the  whole  subject  of 
income — tolls. 

There  are  many  who  cannot  get  away  from 
the  Idea  that  the  Panama  Canal  should  be 
a  moneymaker;  that  Is,  should  make  a  profit 
and  the  bigger  the  better.  The  Panama  Ca- 
nal was  built  as  a  service  to  the  shipping  of 
the  world.  While  the  maintenance  of  the 
facility  requires  considerable  expenditure, 
we  here  feel  that  the  extent  of  the  expendi- 
ture Is  exactly  governed  by  the  need.  There 
Is  no  need  for  niceties  or  improvements  that 
are  not  required  by  the  number  of  ships  we 
foresee  in  the  future. 

I  must  reject  any  philosophy  which  infers 
that  there  could  be  more  pay  merely  by  rais- 
ing tolls,  that  there  is  a  throttle  for  the 
extraction  of  cash  that  should  be  tightened 
until  the  victim  iqueali  merely  for  the  flacnl 
satisfaction  of  a  few.  Z  can  foresee  that  the 
needs  of  future  shipping  may  require  ex> 
pendltures  that  would  require  modest  tolls 
inoreMe,  but  tolls  should  be  InorsMed  for 
that  reason  alone  and  not  for  Income  as  a 
•ole  reason.  Let  me  then  state  my  phlloso> 
phy — the  Job  of  tolls  is  to  pay  fur  the  oper- 
atlon,  vtslntenance,  snd  improvement  of  the 
fMlUtyilt  ueee    Ml  of  th»t,  nothlni  more. 

TheM|  *r«  eome  layman's  thoufhts  on  the 
aocoun^nf  system  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  business  manaftment  here.  Now  I'm 
through  being  a  Inymnn.  I'll  put  on  my 
Oovernor's  hat  ngaln,  flguratively  speaking, 
and  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  this 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  tonight. 


THE  MEANING  OF  BATAAN 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  tMr.  Canfiild]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bataan 
has  a  special  meaning  to  us  Americans. 
It  stands  for  loyalty.  In  that  epic  battle 
we  proved  our  loyalty  to  liberty.  Our 
Filipino  friends  showed  their  loyalty  to 
the  same  cause.  We  fought  together,  a  • 
Western  nation  and  an  Asian  nation,  for 
a  precious  ideal,  and  the  commingled 
blood  of  two  different  races  was  shed  on 
Philippine  soil  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

It  was  on  April  9, 1942,  when  the  Amer- 
ican and  Filipino  soldiers  in  that  em- 
battled peninsula,  after  a  heroic  resist- 
ance of  more  than  4  months,  fighting 
against  an  enemy  that  outnumbered 
them  10  to  1,  finally  surrendered.  Ba- 
taan fell  but  the  flame  of  hberty  that  it« 
lighted  became  a  beacon  for  all  the  world 
and  because  we  want  that  beacon  to  con- 
tinue to  guide  us  as  we  face  a  new  threat 
to  our  freedom  we  commemorate  today 
the  heroism  and  the  valor  that  made  Ba- 
taan immortal. 

We  want  to  salute  our  Filipino  friends 
and  allies  today.  We  have  not  forgotten 
nor  will  we  ever  forget  the  untold  sacri- 
fices that  they  underwent  during  those 
dark  and  dilBcult  days.  The  courage 
that  they  showed  as  a  people  has  won 
for  their  coimtry  the  respect  of  the  free 
world  and  our  undying  gratitude  and 
admiration.  We  are  confident  that  the 
same  indomitable  spirit  will  continue  to 
strengthen  their  determination  to  fight 
the  encroachments  of  a  new  and  more 
sinister  danger  that  threatens  our  world 
today. 

Addressing  the  Export  Managers  an<l 
International  Advertising  Association 
joint  conference  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  on  March  24,  1959,  our  esteemed 


former  colleague  In  this  body  who  was 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  aide-de-camp 
in  Bataan  and  Corregldor.  Oen.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo,  made  some  pertinent  state- 
ments which  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
remarks.  I  believe  they  are  most  ap- 
propriate in  paying  tribute  to  the  heroes 
who  fought  and  fell  in  Bataan: 
Remakxs  bt  OEirxaAi.  RoMin.o 

We  stand  today  at  the  crossroads  of  civili- 
zation. What  is  our  choice?  One  turn  leads 
to  a  fuller  life  in  expanding  freedom:  an- 
other, to  a  regimented  life  in  varying  shapes 
and  conditions  of  slavery. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  a 
fuller  life — as  against  the  regimented  life 
offered  to  us  by  communism — is  one  of  civili- 
sation's most  precious  boons;  that  freedom— 
as  agnlnst  Commurlst  slavery — was  bestowed 
upon  us  by  our  Crentor  ns  a  divine  gift  which 
no  human  power  cnn  nllennte  or  destroy. 
Communist  ideology,  which  denies  Ood  and 
regards  the  Individual  as  a  servant  of  the 
state,  threatens  our  olvllliatlon  with  spiri- 
tual poverty  and  the  obliteration  of  human 
dignity. 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  ponder  the  relation 
between  the  disenchantment  with  freedom 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  and  the  paucity 
of  spiritual  appeal  in  the  free  world's  ap- 
proach  to  the  problems  before  it  In  the  areas 
of  conflict  between  democracy  and  totalltarN 
anlsm.  Could  It  be  possible  that  some  peo- 
plee  recoil  from  the  goods  of  life  which  de- 
mocracy has  to  offer  because  such  goods  are 
bereft  of  a  spirUvial  qualltyf 

The  success  of  the  frantic  attempts  of  the 
free  world  to  put  out  the  fires  burning  with 
growing  intensity  in  the  Near  and  Far  E.ist 
may  well  hinge  upon  the  answer  to  that 
question.  For  peoples  who  had  to  fortify 
themselves  spiritually  for  centuries  to  with- 
stand the  incredible  vicissitudes  of  colonial 
rule  need  more  than  consumer  and  capital 
goods  to  assure  them  of  the  possibility  of 
a  fuller  life  in  the  context  of  Western  free- 
dom. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  free  world  must 
place  more  reliance  up<Dn  spiritual  values, 
without  of  course  eschewing  those  material 
values  that  give  muscle  nnd  sinew  to  its  way 
of  life,  if  It  Is  to  win  against  communism 
and  the  Soviet  world  In  the  conflict  for  mas- 
tery not  alone  of  the  International  economic 
system  but  also  of  the  minds  of  men. 

In  confronting  the  problems  that  beset  the 
free  world  in  common,  it  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that  their  solution  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  there  is  continuity  in  the  approach 
to  such  problems.  One  way  to  provide  such 
continuity  is  to  preserve,  cultivate,  nourish 
the  friendship  of  tried  and  tested  friends 
while  new  ones  are  being  won,  attracted 
and  developed.  Let  us  not  forget  that  old 
English  rhyme: 

"Make  new  friends  but  keep  the  old, 
One  is  silver  the  other  gold." 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  HAVE  FAITH 
IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pe- 
riod of  April  5  through  11  has  been  set 
aside  as  National  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  Week,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  thou- 
sands of  young  women  and  their  able 
leaders  who  make  up  this  fine  youth  or- 
ganization. 


Future  Homemakers  of  America  was 
organized  in  June  1945  and  has  grown  to 
its  present  membership  of  500,000.  Any 
girl  who  is  taking  or  has  taken  a  home- 
making  course  in  high  school  may  be- 
come a  member.  These  girls  work  to- 
ward the  FHA  goal  of  helping  Indi- 
viduals improve  i>ersonal,  family,  and 
community  living  now  and  in  the  future. 
Cosponsors  for  the  organization  are  the 
Home  Economics  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association. 

Special  emphasis  this  year  Is  being 
placed  on  the  national  projects  which 
are:  First,  families-together;  second, 
civil  defense;  third,  teenage  constimer; 
fourth.  UNESCO:  and  fifth,  home, 
school,  and  community  beautifieatlon. 
These  themes  are  being  developed  by  the 
more  than  9.000  local  ohapiert  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  training  provided  In  ipeclal 
homemaklng  nkllls,  and  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  values  of  a  happy,  moral, 
and  closely  knit  family  life  by  the  Future 
Homemakera  of  America  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  very  foundation  of 
our  Christian  clvllliation  U  bMed  on  the 
family  unit,  and  in  theee  faat-movlni 
times,  characterised  by  the  distractions 
of  motion  pictures,  high-speed  automo- 
biles., the  lure  of  so-called  glamour  In 
the  big  cities,  and  endless  other  diver- 
sions which  tend  to  break  up  the  family 
unit,  it  is  to  the  wives  and  mothers  that 
we  look  to  provide  the  cohesive  and  sta- 
bilizing influence  so  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  the  family  unit.  The 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  realiz- 
ing this  vital  fact,  are  training  our  young 
women  to  assume  with  dignity,  warmth, 
intelligence,  and  understanding  the  all- 
important  role  of  homemaker.  It  is 
these  young  women  who  will  bring  to 
the  future  homes  of  America  the  truth 
and  love,  faith  and  security  that  must 
be  present  In  each  home  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  ideals  of  Western  civilization 
and  successfully  counter  the  material- 
istic forces  at  work  In  the  world  today. 

Kentucky  was  the  first  State  to 
charter  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  and  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  the  local  chapters 
of  this  organization  are  extremely 
active,  and  their  influence  on  the  com- 
miuoity  is  felt  in  innumerable  ways.  Not 
only  do  the  young  women  benefit  by 
their  membership  in  the  FHA.  but  the 
lives  of  their  future  husbands  and  chil- 
dren will  be  enriched  as  a  result  of  the 
valuable  training  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  this  na- 
tional organization  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job,  and  the  closing  words  of 
their  creed,  quoted  below,  are  to  me  a 
beautiful  expression  of  their  f&rm  faith 
in  America. 

We  are  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica. We  face  the  future  with  warm  courage 
and  high  hope. 


LT.  COL.  JOHN  H.  GLENN,  JR ,  OF 
NEW  CONCORD,  OHIO.  SELECTED 
AS  ASTRONAUT  I 

Mr.  CUNNINQHAM.    Ur.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HkndbrsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  Nation  took  a  long  step  into 
the  future  as  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  announced 
the  names  of  seven  men  who  will  orbit 
the  earth  in  manned  satellites.  Their 
selection  dramatizes  the  rapid  progress 
we  have  made  toward  the  exploration 
of  space  during  the  past  several  years. 
It  is  anotlier  milestone  in  this  age  of 
discovery  which  is  eclipsing  any  other 
period  of  progress  in  human  history. 

The  fact  that  we  are  approaching  the 
day  when  man  may  enter  outer  space 
and  return  to  the  earth  challenges  the 
imagination  of  the  entire  world.  We 
know  that  an  entrrprlse  of  this  kind  will 
not  be  allcmplcd  unless  the  probability 
of  success  li  overwhrlmlngly  fuvoiable. 
Nevertheless,  the  calculations  and  stud- 
ies which  will  have  been  concluded  when 
the  experiment  occurs  critalnly  cannot 
elimlnete  the  great  risk  which  these 
seven  volunteers  are  assuming. 

The  announcciurnt  has  focused  pub- 
lic nllentlon  upon  these  young  men  and 
tiielr  families.  Their  selection  after 
rigorous  tests  demonstrates  their  quali- 
fications and  Interest  in  Project  Mer- 
cury as  well  as  their  abilities  and  moti- 
vation to  participate  in  it.  They  are 
frontiersmen  of  a  very  different  sort 
than  their  ancestors  who  conquered  the 
ever-receding  West  a  century  ago.  They 
are  practicing  scientists  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  adventure  and  service  to  man- 
kind. 

One  of  these  young  men  is  a  native 
and  permanent  resident  of  Ohio's  15th 
Congressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  here.  I  refer  to  Lt.  Col. 
John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  of  the  Marine  Corps 
who,  at  37,  Is  the  oldest  of  the  Mercury 
astronauts.  The  people  of  southeastern 
Ohio  know  Colonel  Glenn  and  have 
honored  him  for  his  accomplishments 
in  the  past.  On  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end of  1957,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  whMi  the  people  of  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio,  celebrated  the  transconti- 
nental speed  record  he  established. 
This  record  for  a  jetplane  stood  at  3 
hours,  23  minutes.  8.1  seconds. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Glenn  began  his 
military  career  in  1942  and  it  has  been 
studded  with  notable  achievements  m 
World  War  n,  Korea,  and  the  years 
since.  On  five  occasions,  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
and  he  Is  the  holder  of  the  Air  Medal 
with  18  clusters. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  find  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Glenn  among  these  dis- 
tinguished young  men.  This  greatest 
adventure  of  his  still  developing  career 
will  mark  him  among  the  vanguard  of 
intrepid  men  who  have  broken  through 
the  intellectual  and  physical  barriers 
that  nature  has  imposed.  The  people 
of  the  nation  and  of  this  entire  world, 
which  suddenly  seems  so  small,  salute 
their  courage  and  wish  for  them  com- 
plete success  in  their  part  of  this  project 
of    epic    proportions.     To    Lieutenant 


Colonel  Glenn's  charming  wife  and  his 
family  in  New  Concord,  Ohio,  as  well  as 
to  the  wives  and  families  of  all  of  the 
astronauts,  the  Nation  also  owes  a  spe- 
cial debt  of  gratitude  for  the  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  they  are  giving 
these  men. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Multer  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Matthews),  for  an  in- 
definite period,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
latlve  progrnm  and  nny  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  THOMrsoN  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  CorrxN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qcorob  p.  Millcr.  for  20  mlnutei, 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Bailky.  for  SO  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day next.  April  14   1959. 

Mr.  HorrMAN  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  Monday  next,  April  13,  1959. 

Mr.  Powell  «at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack),  for  1  hour,  on  April  17. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  McCormack),  for  1  hour, 
on  April  15,  relinquishing  his  time  for 
April  14. 

Mr.  Canfield,  for  10  minutes,  on  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


Mr.  Porter  and  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter  in  his 
special  order  for  today. 

Mr.  Patman  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  special  order  for  today. 

Mr.  Recss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Brademas  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Wolf  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Devink. 

Mr.  Daniels  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:) 

Mr,  Moornbao, 

Mrs.  Kblly. 

Mr.  Oarmati. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  CvNinNOKAM. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:) 

Mr.  MXMiMALL. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  X 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House 
adjourned  until  Monday.  April  13,  1959. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  his  special  order  for 
today. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
COUNTERPART  FUNDS 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  chapter  IV, 
section  401(a),  requires  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  withm  10 
legislative  days  after  receipt,  the  con- 
solidated report  of  each  committee  of  the 
House  using  counterpart  funds  during 
the  preceding  year.  Accordingly,  there 
is  shown  herem  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Exploration: 


FTjtrnfiitures  of  coutUer  part  fundi — Select  Committee  on  Asironautict 

Exploration 

and  Space 

Currency 

Transportation 

LodgtaiK 

Meals  > 

Total, 

Country 

Foreiirn 

United 
States 

Foreign 

United 
States 

Foreign 

Ignited 

States 

T'nited 
States 

France    . ... 

Franc 

307.288 

$877.94 

247,996 
160 

$708.  .M 
38.10 

242,836 

$693.80 

$2  280  28 

Oormany 

Deutsche  marlc . . . 

38  10 

lUly       

Lire 

324,  G0» 
41.350 
240.  .18 
138/1/6 

519.38 

827.00 

62.82 

386.01 

519.38 

Belsium 

Franc 

6.356 
644.52 

20/8/8 

127.12 

168.28 

57.21 

12.644 
1,350.90 

81A/4 

252  88 
355.07 
226.99 

1, 207. 00 

Holland 

Guilder 

.580. 17 

United  Kingdom 

Pound 

670.81 

Total,  Vnited 

2,673.75 

1,099.25 

1.528.74 

5,301.74 

States. 

t  Includes  local  transportation  such  as  taxis  and  buses,  gratuities,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 


Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 


Eingineera,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  2,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  pai^ers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  survey  of  Bayou  LaPourche 
and  LaPourche-Jump  Waterway.  La.,  made 
pursuant  to  several  congressional  authoriza- 
tions Hated  In  the  report  (H.  Doe.  No.  llS): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worki  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 
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831.  A  l*ti«r  from  «h«  AMlaUnt  Secretuy 
of  Afrleulturt,  tnuiainlttlnc  a  report  for  tht 
month  of  February  1M8  of  the  General  Sales 
MAnafer  on  Ckunmodlty  Credit  Oorporatlon 
sales,  poUcles.  ecUvltlee,  and  dUposltlons;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  life  Insurance  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  Insurance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended";  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise  sec- 
tion 3054.  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
concerning  the  enforcement  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  such  code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940 
to  certain  possessions  of  the  United  States": 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranimlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Bnglneert,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  February  10, 1858,  submitting  a  report, 
tocether  with  aooompanylng  paper*  and  11- 
lustrations,  on  a  review  of  reports  on  and 
survey  of  Taklma  River  and  tributaries, 
Washington,  made  pursuant  to  several  con- 
gresslonal  authorisations  listed  In  the  report: 
to  ths  Oommltte*  on  Publto  Works. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  un* 
der  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
nUgration  and  Naturalisation  Service,  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  1844.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Life  Ins\irance  Act  of  the  District 
at  Columbia  approved  June  19,  1934.  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  July  2,  1940,  and 
July  12.  1960;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
363).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  836.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  modifying  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  attachment  and  garnishment 
of  wages,  salaries,  and  conunlssions  of  Judg- 
ment debtors,  and  for  other  pvirpoeee;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  263).  Referred  to 
the  Ho\ue  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  5534.  A  bill  to 
designate  the  bridge  to  be  constructed  over 
the  Potomao  River  near  14tti  Street  in  ths 


District  of  Columbia,  under  the  act  of  July 
10,  1940,  as  the  George  Mason  Memorial 
Bridge,  and  for  other  purpoees;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  304).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HATS:  Delegation  of  the  UjB.  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Fourth  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference.  Report  on  Fourth 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  265).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  323.  Joint  resolution 
to  facilitate  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  260).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  324.  Joint  resolution 
to  waive  certain  provisions  of  section  313(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
behalf  of  certain  aliens:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  201).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
aeverally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONnaO: 

Hit.  eaao.  a  btU  to  amend  secUon  11  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  IMT;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANFU80: 

H.R.  6330.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curlty  Act  to  increase  and  sstend  benents, 
reduce  retirement  age,  and  liberalise  the 
work  clause  under  the  Federal  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  dlaabillty  insurance  program,  to 
eetablish  a  system  of  hospitalisation,  nurs- 
ing, and  BXirglcal  insurance  within  such  pro- 
gram, to  liberalize  certain  provisions  relating 
to  public  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Blr.  AVXRT: 

Hit.  6331.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries as  they  affect  such  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

HJR.  6232.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  pcUd  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6333.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  n  of  the 
Social  Sec\uity  Act  to  Include  West  Vir- 
ginia among  the  States  which  may  obtain 
social  security  coverage,  under  State  agree- 
ment, for  State  and  local  policemen  and  fire- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING   (by  request) : 

H.R.  6334.  A  bill  to  add  certain  public  do- 
main lands  In  Nevada  to  the  Summit  Lake 
Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BKRRT: 

B.R.  6235.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  preliminary  in- 
Tcstigatlon  of  lands  in  the  United  States  sit- 
uated within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  In- 
dian reservations  to  determine  whether  min- 
eral resources  exist  on  such  lands  In  amoiints 
sufflcient  to  Justify  commsrolal  development; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Znsular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  0386.  A  bill  granting  ths  eonssnt  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Ksnsss  and 
Nebraska  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  is  tribu> 
taries  as  they  affect  such  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HJt.  6337.  A  bill  to  authorlM  the  Federal 
Government  to  guard  strategic  defense  lacll- 
itles  against  individuals  believed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  commit  acts  of  sabotage,  espionage, 
or  other  subversion;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  6238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1,300  to 
•1,800  yearly  without  deductions  from  ben- 
efits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  6239.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(a)  (1) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
increase  the  national  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
an  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DURHAM: 

H.R.  6340.  A  bill  to  authorise  ths  grade  of 
temporary  brigadier  general  for  the  Chief  of 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  ths  Army  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTBN: 

HR.  «a41.  A  bill  to  amsnd  ths  Federal 
Credit  Union   Act;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RALPKRN: 

H.R.  0843.  A  bUl  to  provlds  for  the  ssUb- 
lUhment  of  a  Federal  Advisory  OouneU  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  in  ths  growth  and  devalop- 
ment  of  the  fine  aru  in  the  ITnited  StatM; 
to  ths  Committee  on  Sducatlon  and  Labor. 

R.R.  0248.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  SO  of  ths 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  and  children  ot  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  of  ths  Korsan  eonflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  Is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  X;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  0344.  A  bUl  to  amend  ths  ZnterstaU 
Commerce  Act.  and  certain  other  provisions 
of  law,  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
stirface  transportation  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  to.  from,  and  between  points 
In  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Oommntee  oa 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJt.  6245.  A  biU  relating  to  pay  televl- 
sion  operations  by  wire:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

HJt.  6346.  A  blU  to  amend  eecUon  a03(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
provide  for  an  exemption  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain movements  of  motor  vehicles  for  the 
account  and  accommodation  of  the  owners 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif omla: 

HJl.  6347.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  modifl- 
oatlon  of  the  existing  project  of  the  New 
Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Stanislaus  River, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths  Oom« 
nUttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

HJl.  8248.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  ijrovlde  insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
Tivors  insursnce  benefits,  and  for  otbsr  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mesns. 
By  ICr.  MSTCALF: 

HJt.  6249.  A  bill  to  UberallBs  the  tariff  laws 
for  works  ot  art  and  other  sxhlbmcm  mat*- 
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rial,  and  for  othsr  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  0351.  A  bill  to  amend  section  507  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  extend 
in  certain  cases  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion which  provide  salary  protection  in  cases 
involving  downgrading  actions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  6252.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4B  of 
the  Clajrton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation before  entry  of  decrees.  Judgments, 
and  orders  entered  by  consent  upon  the 
merits  of  dvU  antitrust  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  6254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  declare  private  antitrxist  suits  to  be  im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  0255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  impose  a 
graduated  tax  on  the  taxable  Income  of  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Wsys  and 
Means. 

HJl.  0250.  A  bin  to  repeal  cerUln  miscel- 
laneous exclss  taxss;  to  ths  Commlttse  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  0257.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  board  (out* 
side  of  the  Department  of  Dsfenss)  to  review 
and  correct  discharges  and  dismissals  of  for- 
mer msmbsrs  of  ths  Armsd  Foroee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt  0368.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disaster  loans 
to  small  buslnsss  concerns  which  suffer  eco- 
nomic Injury  due  to  federally  sided  highway 
oonstructioo  programs:  to  ths  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mrs.  PF08T: 

H.R.  0358.  A  bin  to  sUbilias  ths  domestic 
market  prleee  of  lead  and  sine:  to  the  Com- 
mitts*  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

R.R.  0360.  A  bin  to  establUh  the  Oregon 
Dunes  Nstlonal  Seashore  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REBS  of  Ksnsss : 

HJL  0301.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1945  to  eliminate  the  au- 
thority to  charge  to  certain  cxirrent  appro- 
priations or  allotments  the  groas  amount  of 
the  salary  earnings  of  Federal  employees  for 
certain  pay  periods  occurring  in  part  in  pre- 
vious fiscal  ]rears;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offioe  and  CivU  Service. 

HJl.  6363.  A  bin  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  application  of  certain  postal  requirements 
with  respect  to  disclosure  cf  the  average 
ntmibers  of  copies  of  pubUcatlons  sold  or 
distributed  to  paid  sut>acriberE,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.REUSS: 
H.R.  6368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  its  more 
effective  administration,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
an  informed  public  opinion  upon  price  and 
wage  increases  which  threaten  economic 
stability;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJl.  6264.  A  bin  to  exempt  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reeerve  officers  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932  for  the 
period.  July  1.  1947.  to  December  81,  1952, 
inclusive,  on  the  same  basis  as  members  of 
the  Officers  Reeerve  Corps  and  National 
Guard  of  the  Army;  and  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

R.R.  6265.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  vesting 
of  primary  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety  from  radia- 
tion hazards  in  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  puri>ose8;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  6266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  section  117(q)  of  such  code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SLACK: 

H  R  6267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
couragement of  economic  redevelopment  In 
communities  depressed  by  chronic  unem- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.R.  6268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the  compensation 
of  the  Academic  Dean  of  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6269.  A  bill  to  amend  section  265  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  to  de- 
fine the  term  "a  member  of  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent" so  as  to  include  a  member  of  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  without  specification  of 
comr>onent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  0270.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  provide  for  the  readiness  of 
industrial  capacity  for  defense  production  or 
mobUisatlon  reserve  purposes;  to  tht  Com- 
mlttse on  Armed  Ssrvless. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

H.R.  0271.  A  bin  granUng  the  oonssnt  of 
Congrsss  to  ths  Btatss  ot  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact 
relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the  waters 
of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  as 
tbsy  affsct  such  States;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACK  ot  Washington: 

H.J.  Res.  SS5.  Joint  rssolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  Stats  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a 
nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOOLET: 

H.  Res.  234.  Reeolutlon  favoring  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  a  suspension  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  oi  nile  XXn. 

The  SPEAKER  preeented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  ot  Massachusetts, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  against  reetricting 
the  furthw  importation  of  residual  oil,  which 
wss  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  0276.  A  bUI  for  ths  relief  of  Kbatcha- 
dour  T.  Tchoupdjlan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6276.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chaba 
M.  Pallaghy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6277.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  WilUam 
D.  Warren;  to  the  Ocxnmlttee  oa  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mrs.    KELLY: 
HJl.  6278.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Moses 
Brukner  also  known  as  Moses  Broker;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H  R.  6279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Munston 
Manufacturing  &  Service,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
HR.  6280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwlga 
Franciszka  Wybranlec;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIGLEY: 
H.R.  6281.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  McGann 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  York.  Pa.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS : 
R.R.  6282.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andrlja 
VllanJ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  0383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matthias 
Nock,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  0384.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  William 
P.  Sample;  to  ths  Oommlttee  on  ths  Judl% 
clary. 

H.R.  eaos.  A  bill  for  ths  relief  of  Mrs.  UU 
llan  B.  Duggan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROQBRS  of  Florida: 
R.R.  0380.  A  bni   for    the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Dorothea  Brett  Blok;  to  ths  Committee  on 
the  Judlclsry. 

Bv  Mr,  VfOLtFl 
HJl  0287.  A  bill  tor  the  reUet  ot  Bjorg 
ZiShlum  Wanbsrg;  to  ths  Oommittse  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Res.  235.  Reeolutlon  referring  RJl.  6226, 
a  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Catallna  Properties. 
Inc.,  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS* 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  6272.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issusnce 
of  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  Dt»- 
trlct  of  Columbia  to  Diodato  VUlamena;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  ot  Coliunbla. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJt.  6378.  A  blU  for  the  relief  at  Maksym 
Hrycyk;  to  the  Committee  oa.  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HJt.  6274.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  MSrla  IX 
Albaneee.  Lulgl  Albaneee,  MSry  Dvorovy.  and 
certain  other  persons;  to  ths  Committee  oa 
ths  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

146.  By  Mr.  DOOLEY:  Petition  of  the 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  New 
York  Petroleum  Industries  CouncU,  metro- 
politan area,  and  signed  by  motorists  resid- 
ing in  Westchester  County,  N.Y..  protesting 
the  ciirrent  proposed  Increase  In  Federal 
gaeollne  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

147.  By  Mr.  GROSS:  Petition  of  183  resi- 
dents of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  and  vicinity  in 
support  of  HJl.  109,  which  provides  that  no 
air  carrier  shall  serve  alcohoUc  beverages  to 
passengers  while  In  flight,  and  HJt.  2221. 
pertaining  to  alcohoUc  beverage  advertising 
in  Interstate  commerce.  Including  the  broad- 
casting of  such  advertising:  to  the  Oommlttes 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

148.  By  the  8PKAKER:  Petition  of  the 
exalted  ruler,  San  Juan  Lodge.  Ifo.  972. 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  XDcs.  Saa 
Juan.  P.R.,  petitioning  consideratton  of  their 
rescdntion  with  reference  to  oi^XMlng  any 
amendment  to  the  law  of  Federal  relations 
eonoemlng  Puerto  Rico  which  will  tend  to 
separate  this  island  from  the  United  States; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


April  10 


Liscoh  Day  Address  by  Hob.  Bany 
Goldwater,  of  Arizona 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  10. 1959 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  Lincoln  Day, 
in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mayor  Wllliama,  Governor  Fannin,  and 
Congressman  Rhodes,  distinguished  guests, 
and  fellow  Americans,  fellow  Republicans, 
Xellow  Arizonlans,  I  can't  tell  you  how  good 
It  is  to  be  home,  but,  tonight  it  is  a  better 
feeling  than  I've  ever  had.  The  warmth  of 
Arizona's  sun  is  siirpassed  only  by  the 
warmth  of  its  people  and  tonight  after  days 
of  the  freezing  cold  of  the  East  both  sources 
are  more  welcome  than  at  anytime  I  can 
remember. 

This  evening  as  we  gather  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  ponder 
our  responsibilities  to  him  and  to  ovu-  Re- 
public I  am  reminded  of  a  story.  President 
Lincoln,  you  know,  wore  a  tall  silk  hat.  One 
day  as  he  got  up  to  speak  he  put  it  down  in 
a  chair  and  a  rather  large  lady  came  along 
and  sat  down  on  his  hat.  When  Lincoln 
was  finished  speaking  he  came  back  and 
saw  this  crumpled  topper  of  his,  he  merely 
looked  at  it  and  said,  "Madam,  if  you  would 
have  Just  asked  me  first  I  could  have  told 
you  it  wouldn't  have  fit."  The  question 
that  comes  to  my  mind  now  is  can  we  fill 
Lincoln's  hat,  shoes,  and  most  important, 
his  ideals?  I  think  that  is  the  question 
that  Is  In  front  of  our  country  today.  ^ 
think  we  are  at  a  crossroads  pretty  much 
as  we  were  at  a  crossroads  in  the  days  oj 
Lincoln  when  unity  was  needed  in  the  coun- 
try; when  the  people  of  America  were  faced 
with  the  task  of  either  keeping  the  Republic 
alive  or  having  It  torn  apart  by  people  who 
refused  to  see  and  understand  the  need 
off  unity.  I  think  tonight  that  unity  is 
equally  important  not  only  to  the  country 
but  to  the  Republican  Party  as  well.  I 
think  we  have  to  strive  to  create  unity  with- 
in this  party  Just  as  Lincoln  strove  to  create 
a  Republican  Party.  We  now  cannot  see 
the  Republican  Party  die  because  there  are 
some  small  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
this  person  should  be  doing  or  how  or  what 
that  mission  should  be  accomplished. 

Now  let  me  lUttstrate  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  travel  around  this  great  country 
and  speak  to  a  lot  of  Republicans.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  fourth  night  In  a  row  and  I  have 
three  more  left  before  I  finish  this  week. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  America 
where  I  can  stand  up  before  a  Republican 
group  and  say  what  Republicans  think  and 
not  go  away  feeling  I  have  stepped  on  some- 
body's toes.  When  I  go  Into  some  other 
communities  I  feel  pretty  much  like  I'm 
having  to  walk  on  a  crate  of  eggs.  I'm  care- 
tul  to  ask  the  chairman  whether  this  or  that 
wiU  upset  my  listeners  and  then  I  am  caro- 
ful  to  Ignore  the  touchy  subjects. 


We  have  reached  a  pretty  disturbing  peri- 
od in  our  history  as  Republicans,  when  a 
Republican  who  has  been  a  Republican  all 
of  his  life  has  to  worry  about  his  remarks 
before  a  group  of  people  who  travel  under  the 
title  "Republican."  Now  I  realize  that  In 
this  country  there  are  people  who  accept  me 
suspiciously:  and  some  not  at  all.  Now  why 
is  this  true?  And  I  think  this  is  the  Im- 
portant part,  not  because  It's  Barkt  Oold- 
WATXK,  but  because  I  am  a  conservative  and 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  It  and  I  talk  about  it. 
The  opposition  in  this  country,  not  the  op- 
position in  the  Republican  Party,  not  the 
opposition  of  Jeffersonlan  Democrats,  but 
those  radicals  in  this  country  who  Intend 
to  destroy  vis  have  made  a  very  bad  word 
of  "conservative."  Bad  to  the  point  that 
conservatives  won't  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
They  have  put  an  onus  on  this  word  that  ac- 
tually should  be  on  their  philosophy  and 
not  on  ours.  So  I  think  tonight  as  I  start, 
I  would  like  to  outline  brleHy  to  you  what 
I  believe  in  as  a  conservative  Republican. 
I  have  been  attempting  to  do  this  across 
America  recognizing  that  there  are  people 
In  this  audience,  people  who  will  hear  this, 
who  now  classify  themselves  as  liberals  and 
say  "Oh,  I  can't  agree  with  anything  that 
fellow  says,  he's  too  conservative,  he's  too 
reactionary." 

I  have  asked  audiences  to  bear  with  me  and 
compare  their  philosophies  of  being  a  Repub- 
lican and  an  American  with  those  of  mine 
and  then  see  if  the  word  "conservative" 
doesn't  pretty  much  describe  their  own  feel- 
ings also.  Now  what  does  my  conservatism 
encompass? 

First.  I  believe  In  the  full  concept  of  the 
Constitution,  as  It  was  written  180  years 
ago — not  as  it  is  being  interpreted  today.  I 
believe,  and  accept  with  a  full  heart,  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  when  he  said  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

I  accept  our  freedoms  as  coming  from  Ood 
and  I  recognize  that  we've  become  a  great 
people  becavise  we've  been  a  spiritual  people 
and  we  have  been  materially  strong  only  be- 
cause we  have  been  individually  spiritually 
strong.  I  believe  In  decentralized  govern- 
ment. I  believe  firmly  that  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  is  the  bulwark  upon 
Which  our  form  of  government  Is  based.  In- 
dividual freedoms  rest  with  the  freedoms  of 
the  State  and  I  decry  the  fact  that  we  are 
drifting  more  and  more  away  from  States 
rights  into  the  concept  of  centralized  govern- 
ment. I,  as  a  conservative  Republican  desire 
the  preservation  of  individual  liberties  rather 
than  seeking  paternalistic  security  for  the 
people  in  this  country.  I  believe  it  was  in- 
tended that  this  great  Government  was  to  be 
built  upon  the  idea  that  you  and  I  are  free 
people  because  God  intended  it  that  way,  and 
that  we  are  not  free  people  because  we  belong 
to  this  or  that  church,  or  because  we  are 
black,  or  we're  white,  or  we're  yellow  or  red, 
or  because  we  come  from  this  country,  that 
country  or  some  other  country.  We  are  free 
because  God  intended  it  that  way.  and  we 
are  free  as  individuals,  not  as  members  of  a 
collective  group.  That  I  firmly  believe  in. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  that,  or  in  those 
basic  principles  are  called  reactionaries.  Now 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  a  person 
who  believes  in  those  things  can  be  referred 
to  as  a  reactionary.  This,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, is  the  new  Idea.  There  is  nothing  old 
about  this.    It's  only  200  years  old.    In  fact 


It  has  only  been  written  about  180  years. 
This  is  the  new  idea,  that  man  as  an  individ- 
ual has  dignity  and  has  freedom,  and  he 
doesn't  obtain  those  things  by  being  a  mem- 
ber of  groups.  He  obtains  them  from  the 
Lord  himself.  So  I  defy  those  who  say  that 
conservatives  who  believe  In  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  are  reactionary.  No,  its  the 
radicals  of  this  country  who  want  to  return 
to  the  day  of  group  Identity,  pigeonhole  life 
If  you  will,  that  are  the  reactionaries  of  our 
country,  and  they  wrongly  call  themselves 
liberals. 

I  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Good  men.  well  intentloned.  controlled  by  a 
limited  number  of  rules  and  regulations, 
can  make  It  work  well  at  all  times.  It  has 
produced  more  for  more  people  than  any 
other  economic  system  In  the  world  and  yet 
today  there  are  those  people  who  decry  It 
and  want  to  see  it  done  away  with. 

Having  outlined  these  few  brief  points.  I 
don't  think  there  la  anybody  In  this  room 
who  can  fundamentally  disagree  that  these 
concepts  are  wrong  for  America,  and  yet, 
I  know  there  are  people  here  who  are  as 
proud  of  their  liberal  Interpretation  of  Re- 
publican philosophy  as  I  am  of  a  conserva- 
tive Interpretation  of  the  same  philosophy. 

I  think  It's  time  now  to  look  at  what  the 
liberal  of  today  Is.  and  I'm  not  talking  about 
the  honest  liberal,  the  man  who  builds  his 
liberalism  on  the  concepts  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son or  even  a  Bob  LaPollette  in  the  later 
years.  I  am  talking  about  those  people  In 
both  parties  who  have  more  or  less  bastard- 
ized the  name  "liberal."  and  have  tried  to 
hide  the  real  meaning  of  what  they  are, 
"radicals." 

Now,  what  Is  a  liberal  supposed  to  be?    He 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  man  who  Is  constantly 
looking  for  more  freedom  for  the  Individuals 
of    this  country,   but   In   looking    for   It   he 
pursues   the   Constitution;    he   pursues   the 
American  thinking  and  the  American  ideals. 
The  conservative,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
man  who  wants  to  go  ahead  on  the  proven 
factors   of    the    past.      He    doesn't    want   to 
experiment  as  much  as  the  liberal:  that  Is 
why  the  man  is  called  a  liberal.    Now,  let's 
see  what  we  have  in  the  country  today,  and 
I  might   say   here  and  now  that  I  believe 
firmly,  that  we  need  In  this  country  a  strong, 
true  liberal  movement,  and  we  need  a  strong, 
true  conservative  movement.    But  let's  see 
what  these  so-called  liberals  preach  in  this 
country    and     let's    make    up    our    minds 
whether  or  not  they  are  liberals.    They  are 
the  ones  who  are  preaching  minority  versus 
majority.     They  say  that  freedom  rests  In 
minority  groups  or  majority  groups.     They 
don't  recognize  that  the  Individuals  of  thoaa 
grouFM    are    the    ones    whose    freedoms    wa 
should  be  constantly  aware  of  and  constantly 
fighting  for.    They  are  the  ones  who  want 
to  regress.     They  are  the  reactionaries  who 
want  to  go  back  to  the  group,  to  tribalism; 
they  are  the  ones  who  preach  the  "common 
man."    When  I  ask,  who  is  the  common  man 
In  this  country,  they  will  say,  "well,  be  Is 
the  farmer."     And  I  say,  "Well,  what  does 
he    farm."      "Well,    he    farms    cotton."      AU 
right,  so  I  ask  "Does  he  farm  long  staple  or 
short  staple."    And  when  they  begin  to  see 
the  light  I  say,  "Now  who  Is  the  common 
man."    Well,  they  say,  "The  common  man  is 
the  miner."    So  I  say,  "What  does  he  mine." 
"Well,  he  mines  coal."    I  ask,  "Does  he  mine 
hard  coal  or  soft  coal."     That   about  ends 
the  argument.    The  truth  of  the  matter  Is. 
folks,  that  we're  a  170  million  of  the  most 
uncommon  people  that  were  ever  placed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.     And  If  we  ever  suc- 
cumb to  this  idea  of  oneness,  and  common- 
ness, this  country  will  be  through. 
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I  am  glad  today.  In  reading  the  remarks  of 
people  whom  I  recognize  as  real  liberals,  to 
see  that  they  are  interpreting  the  actions  of 
so-called  liberals  as  dangerous  in  this  on* 
area  among  others  because  the  so-called  lib- 
erals are  tending  to  preach  the  Idea  of  com- 
mczmess.     Now  what  else  do   they  preach? 
Whether  they  like  to  admit  It  or  not,  they 
preach  government  control.     Get  in  a  little 
trouble    In    this   country.     Tliey    want    the 
Federal  Government  to  help  out.    They  want 
centralized  government  and  they  want  the 
concentration  of  governmental  power  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  and  not  In  Phoenix 
or  any  other  capital  of  this  Nation.     Fed- 
eral ald^-oh,  there  is  the  most  dangerous 
siren  of  them  all.    Federal  aid  to  everything. 
We've   got   one   suggested   nov.- — Federal    aid 
to  distressed   areas.     That  means   that  this 
great  State  of  Arizona,  the  tlirivlng  city  of 
Phoenix,  all  of  us  going  ahead  on  the  initia- 
tive of  men  and  women,  going  ahead  with 
eourage,  recognizing  that  we  have  to  make 
advances  on  proven  policies,  will  have  to  be- 
gin to  pay  for  the  backwardnees,  the  ladness 
and  dependency  on  a  Federal  pnternallstlc  at- 
titude of  people  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 
X  dont  like   that.     I   don't  think   anybody 
likes  to  pay  for   the   shortcomings  of  other 
people  unless  those  shortcomings  be  caused 
by  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  cen- 
tred, and  yet  we  are  proposing  today  Federal 
aid  to  distressed  areas;  Federal  aid  to  schools. 
Now  why  should  taxpa3rers  In  Arizona  pay 
for  the  school  buildings  in  the  South  where 
they  refuse  to  buUd  buildings  of  their  own. 
Why  shoiildn't  we  say  to  those  States.  "Grab 
your  own  boot  straps.  Buster,  i^nd  pull  your- 
self up."    Federal  aid  to  the  farmer.    Federal 
aid  to  farms  Is  ruining  one  ol  the  greatest 
economic  opportunities  in  ArlB^na  by  closing 
the  foreign  markets  for  oottoii.  and  yet  we 
can't  make  our  brothers  in  t^ie  South  and 
the  North  see  that  Federal  aid  to  farming  is 
killing  the  farmers  of  Anoerlca.    And  let  me 
tell  you,  far  more  than  the  economic  damage 
Is  the  mcM-al  and  spiritual  dactiage  it  Is  do- 
ing to  the  people  of  this  country  as  they  say 
to  themselves,  "I  can't  do  It,  but  Uncle  Sam 
oan  do  it  for  me."    That  wasnt  the  way  our 
NaUon  was  built.    The  so-caUed  liberal,  the 
radical  and  real  liberals  along  with  all  of  us 
are  concerned  with  the  civil  rights  of  the  Ne- 
gro In  the  South,  and  I  say  that  that  Is  right- 
fully   otir    Interest    no    nuktt«r    what    our 
plUloaophy  may  be.     But  at  the  same  time, 
these  people  are  Ignoring  a  civil  rights  prob- 
lem of  the  North.    Tou  say.  "What's  he  talk- 
ing about.'*    Tills  is  what  I'm  talking  about. 
The  Republican  member  of  a  union  in  De- 
troit who  has  his  money  taken  away  from 
him  in  the  form  of  dues  to  be  spent  on  a 
Democrat  candidate.    Now  If  that  iant  tam- 
pering with  the  franchise  of  Americans.  I 
don't  know  what  is.    And  let's  apply  it  to 
the  South  where  nomination  in  the  primary 
Is   tantamount   to  election   in  the  general. 
What  about  the  Democrat  number  of  the 
union  who  pays  his  dues  only  to  see  that 
money   go  to   defeat   a  Democrat  that   he 
would  vote  for.    Those  are  the  things  I  talk 
about  when  I  talk  about  the  so-caUed  UberaU 
who  refuse  to  see  the  whole  proUem,  but 
who  again  are  playing  race  against  race,  color 
against  color,  creed  against  creed,  only  be- 
caiise  it  might  produce  a  few  votes  come  elec- 
tion time.    That,  I  remind  you.  was  not  the 
philosophy  of  Lincoln.     Who  then  today,  X 
might  ask  you.  U  the  party  of  special  privi- 
lege.   I  think  the  Republicans  at  one  time 
could  have  rtghtly  been  called  that,  but  it 
has  been  a  long,  long  time.     I  ask  the  so- 
called  liberal  of  today,  "What  difference  Is 
there  between  the  corporate  baron  of  the 
early  1900's  buying  elections  for  the  Repub- 
ncans  and  tlie  union  t>arons  of  1Q68  buying 
elections  for  the  Democrats?"    What  diffsr- 
ence  Is  tliar*?    Tbera  la  hoim. 


Let  us  look  now  at  their  attitude  toward 
fiscal  soundness.  I  call  It  cm  their  part, 
"massive  irresponsibility."  Tou  have  on  a 
card  tonight,  a  new  penny.  If  that  penny 
were  worth  1  cent  it  would  be  fine,  but  it  is 
worth  about  48.0  percent  of  1  penny  now. 
and  it's  worth  that  because  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  opposition  party.  And  I  might 
say  that  yesterday  I  got  quite  a  laugh  out  of 
my  good  friend  Ltndon  Johnson.  I  like 
Ltndon.  He  Is  a  very  able,  capable  man. 
But  he  comes  from  Texas,  and  you  know  that 
down  in  Texas  they  arent  satisfied  with  any- 
thing small.  I  think  that  Ltndon  Just  got 
to  thinking  the  other  day  that  "Well,  by 
golly,  I'm  down  In  Texas  and  this  cant  be 
true;  we  couldn't  have  cost  these  people  all 
of  this  money.  We're  not  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble." And  he  got  that  Texas  mind  of  his 
going  around  and  around  and  he  came  up 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  Democrats  had 
cut  $22  billion  ott  the  Eisenhower  budgets  in 
the  last  6  yeftrs. 

Well,  I  wish  that  I  were  back  there  to  re- 
mind him  of  It,  but  If  he  is  talking  about 
what  has  been  cut.  $12  billion  of  that  was  cut 
by  the  Republican  83d  Congress  off  of  Tru- 
man's budget.  Now  I  will  have  to  admit  that 
in  the  85th  Congress  the  Democrats  did  cut 
about  $5.6  billion  from  the  amount  that  was 
requested.  But  then  we  get  into  the  fiscal 
slight  of  hand.  We  find  that  1^  billion  of 
that  was  only  a  paper  cut  and  that  they 
turned  around  and  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture ot  It  from  existing  capital.  And  then 
offsetting  further  the  6.6  billion,  was  action 
that  totaled  more  than  that.  For  instance,  1 
billion  for  housing  that  wasnt  asked  for;  1.8 
billion  tar  further  appliances  on  the  housing 
act.  TWO  htmdred  thirty  five  million  dollars 
direct  to  the  Highway  Act.  And  then  there 
was  legislation  requiring  more  spending 
than  what  was  authorized.  For  Instance 
$444  million  In  retroactive  Federal  pay  in- 
creases. A  hundred  million  dollars  for  a 
super  liner,  and  then  by  failxire  to  adopt  the 
President's  suggestions  we  went  $700  mUlion 
more  in  the  hole  in  the  Poet  Office  and  $726 
million  more  in  the  hole  In  the  Federal  high- 
way fimd.  And  in  addition  to  that  they 
wanted  to  spend  another  $6  million.  So  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  irresponsible 
radicals  in  the  Congress,  you  are  going  to 
have  about  a  $12  billion  deficit  this  year. 
In  fact,  Congressman  Rhooss  will  tell  you 
that  last  year  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives alone,  there  wen  almost  $156  billion  of 
bills  Introduced  that,  had  they  been  passed, 
would  have  added  that  amovmt  to  yo\ir  tax 
rolls  in  the  next  6  years.  And  while  It's  not 
according  to  school-tie  etiquette  to  mention 
names  in  the  other  House,  a  tall  thin  man 
slightly  bald,  who  wears  glasses,  whose  father 
was  a  President,  Introduced  almost  $33  bil- 
lion worth  of  these  bills.  And  I  dont  want 
to  Ignore  the  Senate.  We  totaled  nearly  $43 
billion  in  the  bills  that  were  introduced  by 
eager  radicals,  eager  and  ambitious  to  deflate 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  this  country. 

That's  probably  their  greatest  hallmark. 
The  fact  that  these  radicals  have  absolutely 
no  conception  of  what  a  dolitu-  is  worth. 
And  you  know  the  stirprising  thing  to  me. 
and  I  think  Congressman  Rhodes  will  com- 
ment on  this.  I  have  always  been  amazed 
at  the  rich  Socialists  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. It  very  rarely  fails  that  a  man  who 
inherits  money,  suddenly  gets  ashamed  of 
it.  and  he  has  to  think  of  ways  to  deprive 
•verybody  else  of  their  money,  Just  because 
his  father  was  a  success.  But  that's  true 
across  this  coi^try.  It's  a  sad  commentary. 
One  other  thii^g  they  do  that  I  think  you 
and  I  can  disagree  with.  Tbey  have  been 
very  successful  in  selling  this  Republic  of 
ours  as  a  democracy.  We  hear  speech  after 
speech  by  people  who  shoiild  know  better 
exhorting  the  virtues  of  our  great  democracy. 
Mow  ladles  and  gentlemen,  find  me  the  word 


democrat,  democratic  or  democracy  In  tha 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  ni 
sit  on  the  tc^  of  John  mila  great  flag  pole 
up  here  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  eat  the 
Constitution.  But  it  does  mention  repub- 
lican, in  a  small  case.  Not  tha  Republican 
Party  but  the  republican  type  of  government, 
our  form  of  government. 

I  remember  here  Just  a  few  years  ago 
when  my  nephew  Tlmmy  came  home  one 
night.  He  said,  "Uncle  Baist  will  you  help 
me  write  a  theme  'I  Speak  for  Democracy.'  " 
I  said,  "Tlmmy,  let's  have  some  fvm  with 
your  teacher.  Go  back  tomorrow  and  tell 
her  that  you  can't  do  it  because  we  are  not 
a  democracy."  Well  the  next  night  he  came 
back  and  he  said,  "Uncle  Baxbt,  dont  ever 
tell  me  to  do  that  again."  But  they  have 
been  able  to  teach  our  young  people  and 
many  of  our  old  people  that  we  are  a  de- 
mocracy when  we  are  a  republic.  And  If  we 
want  to  go  part  way,  we  are  a  democratic- 
republic.     Both  small  case. 

I  don't  think  there's  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  anybody  In  this  country,  who  will 
soberly  think  over  our  history,  and  you  have 
to  think  of  history  in  evaluating  present 
position  and  fut\ire  position,  who  will  not 
agree  that  under  conservative  government, 
mostly  under  Republican  government,  this 
country  has  been  better  off.  Therefore,  a 
conservative  approach  of  some  type  is  best 
for  America. 

But  we  haven't  been  doing  a  good  Job 
of  getting  that  story  told.  We  have  con- 
servatives of  all  hues  and  we  can  go  from  the 
middle  of  the  road  to  the  extreme  right.  In 
that  category  we  have  not  been  telling  our 
story  and  I  think  that  It's  time  that  we  do. 
Why?  Beca\ise  we,  in  this  country,  whether 
we  like  to  admit  It  or  not  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  socialism.  It's  very  difficult  for 
us  to  think  tonight  of  a  business  that  isn't 
touched  in  some  way  by  governmental  sup- 
port. It  is  very  difficult  tor  bvtslnessmen  of 
any  type  to  think  of  a  day  or  a  week  that 
doesnt  go  by  without  the  bard,  hot  band  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  their  books  and 
in  their  business.  And  let  me  remind  you 
of  what  Lincoln  said,  I  dont  recall  the  exact 
words,  but  it  has  been  said  down  through 
the  hlstcoy  by  all  great  philosophers  of  gov- 
ernment that  "freedoms  are  not  lost  over- 
night." You  are  not  going  to  wake  up  some 
Siinday  morning  and  read  in  the  Sunday 
morning  paper  or  hear  it  over  the  Sunday 
radio  or  see  it  on  the  Stmday  TV,  that  we  are 
no  longer  free  people.  No,  it  doesnt  happen 
that  way.  It  happens  like  termites  eating 
In  a  house,  and  the  first  sign  of  trouble  yott 
see  is  when  grandma  put  her  foot  througb 
a  step.  That's  the  first  Inkling  you  have 
and  it's  tiExially  too  late.  We  will  lose  our 
freedoms,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  being 
attacked  from  within.  We  wlU  never  lose 
our  freedoms,  as  long  as  we  believe  in  them, 
by  any  force  outside  the  United  States. 
There  are  some  other  signs  that  are  disturb- 
ing in  these  days  that  I  want  to  mention 
as  to  what  the  radicals  have  wrought.  The 
growing  dependency  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  the  solution  of  all  of  our  problema, 
from  the  home  to  the  top  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Solutions  that  once  were  made  at 
home.  Why,  I  can  remember,  and  I  am 
certainly  not  old  by  any  standards  except  by 
possibly  physical  standards,  when  they  built 
the  first  hospital  here  and  tbey  met  In  a 
man's  house  right  across  the  street  from  this 
hotel  and  as  a  result  the  hospital  was  built. 
It  wasnt  as  expensive  in  those  days,  but  it 
was  comparatively  so.  We  did  things  then. 
We  had  the  same  obstacles.  We  had  the 
same  troubles  to  contend  wltb;  the  same 
apathies:  the  same  lack  of  Interest.  But 
things  got  done  and  today  we  say  write  our 
Congressman.    Hell  solve  our  troubles.    CMi, 
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he  will.    He'll  trade  your  trouble^fOr  0ome 
thing  real. 

What's  another  sign?  What's  happening 
to  patriotism  in  this  country,  follcs.  You 
know,  there  is  &  sign  up  at  West  Point  on 
the  parade  grounds,  "When  the  flag  passes, 
gentlemen  will  remove  their  hats."  Watch 
the  coming  rodeo  parade.  See  how  many 
hats  you  see  still  on  when  the  flag  goes  by. 
And  you  ought  to  walk  up  and  knock  them 
off.  How  many  new  buildings  have  flag- 
poles? How  many  flags  fly  on  the  days  they 
should?  How  many  people  talk  with  feeling 
In  their  hearts  about  America  and  what  it 
stands  for.  Those  are  signs,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  might  be  further  down  the 
road  than  we  like  to  think  or  admit.  They 
have  derided  free  enterprise  and  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  is  so  beaten  down  he  wont 
rlqfC  up  and  fight  back.  And  I  watch  them 
come  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  John  does 
and  testify  before  oiu*  committees  as  whipped 
dogs.  Tou  businessmen  have  made  Amer- 
ica and  will  keeping  making  it,  but  not  when 
you  are  cowards.  Tou  are  in  business  to 
make  a  dollar.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  It. 
And  the  free  enterprise  system  Is  the  only 
vehicle  that  can  provide  profit  and  can 
provide  jobs  for  the  millions  and  millions  of 
American  workers  who  along  with  manage- 
ment, have  made  this  enterprise  work. 
Don't  be  ashamed  of  it.  Talk  about  it. 
Preach  it  to  your  employees.  Preach  it  to 
the  young  people  in  the  schools  and  the 
young  people  In  the  communities. 

Now,  those  are  &ovae  of  the  signs.  I  think 
that  right  now  we  might  have  a  short  esti- 
mate of  our  situation  as  Republicans.  I  al- 
ways liked  that  part  of  the  military  when 
you  stopped  and  took  a  look  at  what  you 
were  doing;  what  the  enemy  was  up  to;  and 
what  you  might  do  to  get  around  him.  Lin- 
coln said  something  about  it  too.  He  said. 
"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  bet- 
ter Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it."  Now 
let  us  Republicans  look  at  ourselves  very 
quickly.  We  have  won  only  one  national 
election  since  1928,  and  that  was  In  1946.  I 
don't  think  we  can  call  the  elections  of  1952 
or  the  election  of  19S0  a  party  triumph.  I 
think  that  it  was  a  deserving  recognition  at 
a  great  American  who  had  served  his  coun- 
try well  in  time  of  need.  And  I  think  that 
he  could  be  reelected  again  If  he  cared  to 
run  and  If  we  didn't  have  an  amendment 
preventing  it.  We  must  dismiss  the  Repub- 
lican victories  except  for  1946.  Now,  answer 
then,  this  question.  Why?  Starting  back 
with  the  creation  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  we 
started  to  deprive  both  parties  of  patronage. 
Now,  I'm  not  arguing  for  the  patronage 
system  as  such.  I  think  it  has  a  place  in 
politics.  But  I  dont  think  that  It  has  the 
massive  place  that  it  once  had.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  disrupting  to  modern  gov- 
ernment. But  nevertheless  a  great  void  was 
created  In  both  parties,  where  we  couldn't 
say  to  ovu:  loyal  precinct  workers,  "there's 
going  to  be  a  Job  for  you."  Well,  he  would 
get  out  and  work  like  the  devil  to  get  that 
Job,  to  see  that  his  man  won  or  that  his 
party  won  so  that  he  could  have  that  Job. 
As  a  result.  In  the  early  thirties  the  Repub 


States  like  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Indiana. 
Ohio,  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado. All  of  these  States  that  for  years 
would  never  tolerate  a  Democrat  being 
elected  to  office  at  any  levrl.  We  have  seen, 
for  almost  25  years  a  loss  In  county  seats 
and  a  loss  in  State  legislative  seats  and  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  we  lost 
Governors,  Congressmen,  and  Senators,  and 
come   1956  and    1958  we   saw   that   occur. 

I  suggest  the  answer  to  that,  nationally,  it 
what  we  did  in  Arizona  In  1958.  We  are  Im- 
ploring our  party  nationally,  and  as  you  can 
see,  they  are  talcing  steps  to  do  it.  to  do 
precisely  what  we  did  when  Dick  Kliendlenst 
and  Jim  Wood  and  the  other  leaders  of  this 
party  recognized  that  we  had  division  in  our 
party  and  then  called  Republicans  together 
and  formulated  an  eight-point  statement  of 
principle  on  which  we  could  all  stand.  They 
did  away  with  the  divisive  effects  in  a  politi- 
cal party  and  in  1958  we  marched  to  the 
polls  united,  even  though  there  might  be 
some  people  who  wouldn't  agree  entirely 
with  everything  their  candidates  stood  for, 
they  worked  for  the  Republican  Party  be> 
cause  they  knew  what  the  Republican  Party 
In  Arizona  stood  for. 

Now,  what  to  do.  I'll  say  first  that  I'll 
echo  what  John  Rhodes  said,  what  Jack 
Williams  said,  what  Paul  Fannin  said.  Let's 
not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  the  opposi- 
tion philosophy.  Let's  not  look  at  their 
grass  and  say  that  it's  greener  than  ours.  It 
isn't.  It's  dead,  dirty,  dried-up  grass  that 
should  have  been  swept  out  of  both  political 
parties  years  and  years  ago.  We  cannot  com- 
promise with  principle.  I  think  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  Republican  candidates  should 
take  the  attitude  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
long  haul;  this  isn't  going  to  be  done  by 
magic;  but  If  we  recognize  we're  in  for  a  hard 
rough  Job,  I  am  convinced  that  by  sticking 
to  principle  the  Republican  Party  can  put 
Itself  across.  And  if  we  forget  our  principle, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  will  be  no  more 
Republican  Party.  I  think  that  we  must  re- 
mind the  people  that  we  are  a  party  of  peace. 
Now  by  that  I  don't  want  to  imply  that  the 
opposition  party  is  a  party  of  war.  but  under 
the  Republican  Party  by  peculiar  coinci- 
dence we  have  always  managed  to  have 
peace.  Yet  this  peace  now  is  one  that  you 
and  I  and  all  Americans  don't  like;  we  have 
to  recognize  that  we  are  In  a  cold  war  with 
a  philosophy  that  does  not  recognize  Ood 
where  ours  does.  We  are  at  odds  with  a 
philosophy  that  doesn't  recognize  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  where  we  do.  and  that 


prevailing  good  business,  comes  under  otir 
philosophies. 

In  closing  I  want  to  mention  one  thing: 
one  area  where  this  party,  or  the  other  party, 
or  both  of  us  have  to  provide  corrections. 
Some  party  has  to  stand  up  to  the  Illegiti- 
mate use  of  power  by  some  of  the  union 
bosses  in  this  country,  and  that  party  should 
be  the  Republican  Party,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  it  is. 

I  might  remind  you  that  Walter  Reuther 
made  a  statement  yesterday  decrying  the 
amount  of  unemployment  in  this  country, 
and  everybody  should  be  concerned  with  un- 
employment, but  he  proposes  a  vast  new  pro- 
gram and  nobody  knows  what  it  is.  but  if 
you  want  to  see  the  result  of  the  political 
and  economic  philosophy  of  Walter  Reuther. 
look  to  the  once  glorious,  industrious  State 
of  Michigan  where  I  spoke  2  nights  ago.  A 
State  that  is  so  bankrupt  that  they  are  ask- 
ing their  businessmen  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
advance  so  that  they  can  pay  their  govern- 
mental employees.  A  State  that  is  asking 
$140  million  more  in  taxes  from  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers,  never  thinking  for  one 
moment  that  they  might  stop  some  of  their 
foolish  spending  in  order  to  get  their  State 
in  order.  You  need  no  other  example,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  of  the  end  result  of  the 
socialist  political  planning  of  Walter  Reuther 
than  to  look  at  the  once  great  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  as  I  told  them  up  there  that  night. 
"You  keep  your  solidarity  house  and  Reu- 
ther: well  take  your  water."  Here  is  the 
unbridled  power  of  one  man  able  to  destroy 
a  sovereign  State  of  the  United  States  and 
nobody  seems  willing  to  stop  him. 

And  then  we  have  James  Hoffa  on  the 
other  side  with  his  economic  power,  thumb- 
ing his  economic  nose  at  decent  citizens  all 
over  this  country,  threatening  to  organize  all 
means  of  transporUtion  and  if  need  be.  tie 
up  the  business  of  this  country  to  get  It 
done.  Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  power  waa 
never  a  part  of  the  concept  of  government 
under  our  Founding  Fathers.  Its  something 
we  fled  from,  to  get  away  from,  as  it  existed 
in  Europe  and  yet  tonight,  in  1050,  it  Is 
working  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
people  and  we  cannot  get  a  political  party 
with  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  say  "This 
has  to  t>e  done."  Now  I  know  about  this 
power. 

I  sit  on  the  Labor  Committee.  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member.  And  if  you 
think  for  one  moment  that  any  bill  that 
Is   before  that  committee  Is  going   to  stop 


this  Isn't  a  war  that  is  going  to  ht  fought     -""""y  notlt^  or  Reuther  or  any  other  power 
and  won  on  the  battlefields  or  In  the  skies     *"***  union  boss— stop  fooling  yourself  be 


or  on  the  oceans  or  under  them.  It's  a  war 
that's  going  to  l>e  fought  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  And  when  the  American 
people  can  demonstrate  to  this  world  that 
the  concepts  of  Jefferson  and  Franklin  and 
Washington  and  all  of  those  great  men  who 
founded  this  country,  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  then,  then  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  idea  of  freedom  will  prevaU  over  the  dirty 
idea  of  communism.  We  have  to  come  to  if 
we  can't  do  it  by  force  anymore  than  they  can 
subdue  our  ideas  by  force.  We  have  to  tell 
the  people,  and  remind  them  and  prove  to 


cause  it  wont  happen.  We  are  flirting 
around  with  the  symptoms,  not  the  disease. 
The  dUease  U  unbridled,  illegitimate  power 
given  to  these  bosses  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States  and  we  have  to  make  It  equal 
to  the  power  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

I  want  to  close  by  reminding  you  that  we 
faced  these  times  before  in  our  history  and 
we  have  come  out  of  them.  Back  in  the 
Revolutionary  days  we  were  faced  with 
problems  worse  than  we  are  faced  with  to- 
day, but  it  took  courage  as  it's  going  to  take 
today  to  solve  them.     I  recall  some  place  in 
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stepped  into  the  Democrat  side  though,  the 
newly  created  force  of  organized  labor  and 
their  politically  minded  leaders,  and  they 
filled  the  void  in  the  Democrat  side  to  the 
point  where  the  Democrat  Party  today  In 
many  States  exists  only  as  a  hollow  shell  and 
in  it  work  the  people  of  the  Committee  on 
Political  Education,  financed  by  the  vast 
sums  available  to  the  organized  union  move- 
ment. Now,  this  has  been  more  and  more 
evident  as  we  have  been  losing  elections 
across   America   in   the   strong    Republican 


We  are  not  a  party  interested  In  dividing  the 
American  people  into  cataloged  groups  so 
that  we  can  pull  them  out  at  election  time  for 
this  purpose  or  for  that  purpose,  but  that  we 
are  constantly  Interested  in  the  individual 
freedom  of  every  American  living  In  thU 
country.  We  have  to  remind  the  American 
people  that  under  a  conservative  approach  to 
the  fiscal  problems  of  government,  good  busi- 
ness exists  and  that  under  the  spend  and 
spend  philosophy  of  the  radicals  we  have  in 
the  opposition  party  today  disaster  is  the 
only   end  result.    No,  good  business,  long 


you  stand?"  We  dont  ask  that  question 
tonight  of  Republicans  and  Democrats.  We 
ask  it  of  Americans.  "Where  do  you  stand?" 
Do  you  want  America  to  remain  a  free  Re- 
public so  that  our  two-party  system,  our 
economic  system  and  the  theory  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  can  exist  or  are  you  going  to  be 
a  memlTer  of  the  lazy,  indUferent  throng 
that  says.  "It  cant  happen  here."  It  hap- 
pened to  Rome,  to  Egypt,  to  Greece,  It  al- 
most happened  to  France  and  it  might  yet.  It 
almost  happened  to  England  and  It  might 
yet.  and  there's  nothing  hUtorlcally  dif- 
ferent, ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  1959,  than 
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there  was  500,  1 ,000.  or  2,000  years  ago.  The 
problems  are  wrapped  up  in  human  beings. 
And  It  Is  up  to  people  to  say  what  they  want 
In  government;  not  organized  groupe  or 
masses  by  the  people  themselves.  And  I  have 
faith  In  people.  I  think  the  answer  to 
"Where  do  you  stand,  sir?"  will  be  a  re- 
sounding "With  freedom,  sir." 


The  Benton  Farm  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNXSOT* 

m  THI  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  10.  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  Febru- 
ary 21,  1959,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Report  of  Representative  George 
McOcvERN.  of  South  Dakota.  Repre- 
sentative McGovERN  competently  and 
briefly  reviews  the  Benson  farm  policy 
record  and  points  up  the  existing  situa- 
tion in  farm  legislation.  It  is  worthy  of 
our  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington  Rcpokt 
(B;  Congressman  Oborgb  McOovksn) 
Wasmimcton,  DC.  February  21.  1959. — 
Dear  friends.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son came  before  the  Agriculture  Committees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  In  mid- 
February  to  ask  broader  authority  to  flex 
farm  prices  downward. 

BSMSON    TAMU    POUCT   K«(X>BO 

What  the  Secretary  said  In  effect  was  a 
playback  of  the  theme  he  has  been  preach- 
ing ever  since  he  took  oOce  In  1963.  That 
Is:  Lower  farm  prices  will  discourage  farmers 
from  producing  surpluses  and  will,  there- 
fore, produce  higher  farm  Incomo. 

Unhappily  for  many  farm  f ami:  les — as  well 
as  small  btuinessmen  and  workers  who  rely 
heavily  on  agriculture  for  theli'  own  live- 
lihood— the  resxilts  of  the  last  6  years  have 
disproved  the  Benson  theory. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1963,  farm  prices 
are  down  16  percent.  Farm  inccme  is  down 
26  percent.  In  the  1952-57  period,  farmers 
absorbed  an  aggregate  loss  of  nearly  $18  bil- 
lion In  Income.  Four  million  farm  folks 
have  left  the  land,  and  800,000  farms  have 
disappeared.  Meanwhile,  Govern  ment  stocks 
of  farm  commodities  have  quadiupled  since 
1952.  Benson  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
lower  prices  lead  to  greater  production,  as 
farmers  seek  to  offset  their  loss  of  lnc<xne. 

NKW  PRicx-ruxtNO  AUTiioarrT  askzd 
Yet,  the  Secretary  told  the  Agriculture 
Committees  he  needed:  (1)  New  authority 
permitting  him  to  set  price  supp<}rts  at  zero 
if  he  deems  necessary;  or  (2)  discard  the 
parity  principle  and  supi>ort  prices  l>etween 
75  percent  and  90  percent  of  the  average 
market  price  In  the  Immediately  preceding  3 
years. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  will  not  accept  the 
administration's  farm  recommendations.  I. 
for  one,  cannot  accept  any  such  proposal. 
But  a  showdown  Is  in  the  offing.  The  first 
round  will  probably  come  as  we  consider 
wheat  leglslaUon  In  the  next  few  weeka. 


what  AOMiNisraATiON  farm  proposals  mean 

To  give  Secretary  Benson  authority  to  drop 
supports  down  to  zero  would  be  to  Invite  re- 
turn to  the  chaos  of  30  years  ago.  If  Con- 
gress were  to  approve  the  plan  providing  for 
supports  somewhere  between  75  j)ercent  and 
90  percent  of  the  average  market  price  for  the 
last  3  years,  manufacturing  milk  supports 
could  slump  to  as  low  as  $2.45  a  hundred- 
weight, compared  to  the  present  $3.06.  But- 
terfat  supports  could  drop  to  47.6  cents  a 
pound,  compared  to  59  cents  a  pound.  Corn 
supports  could  fall  to  96  cents  a  bushel.  In- 
stead of  the  prospective  $1.12,  and  wheat  sup- 
ports could  plummet  to  $1.43  a  bushel,  com- 
pared to  the  announced  level  of  $1.81.  This 
latter  figure  will  probably  drop  to  $1.77  a 
bushel  for  1969  even  if  the  program  remains 
as  It  now  is.  This  is  because  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  new  method  of  calculating 
parity. 

PRICKS  DROP  BXrr  PAXTTT  RATIO  RISES 

The  new  parity  computation  went  into 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  When 
the  parity  ratio  was  figured  for  the  month 
ending  in  mid-January,  It  showed  it  had 
risen  2  points.  The  parity  ratio  was  reported 
at  82  percent.  In  mid-December,  it  stood 
at  80  percent. 

In  reality,  however,  farm  prices  had  actu- 
ally fallen  I  percent  by  the  old  standards, 
toppling  to  79  percent  of  parity,  the  lowest 
since  August  1940. 

Even  with  farm  prices  hovering  at  their 
lowest  level  in  19  years,  consumers  have  not 
benefited  by  lower  food  prices.  In  the  final 
3  months  of  1958.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  that  retaU  food  prices  rose 
3  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  farm  share 
of  the  food  dollar  has  dropped  from  47  cents 
In  1952  to  39  cents  today.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  on  a  loaf  of  bread,  for  example, 
the  fanner  receives  only  about  2  cents  f(M: 
the  wheat  Involved. 

ONE-SIOCO  PICTURS  OP  PARK  COSTS 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
farm  programs,  and  to  be  sure,  they  have 
skyrocketed  tremendously  under  Secretary 
Benson.  But  so  often,  only  one  side  of  the 
picture  is  shown. 

The  administration,  for  Instance,  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  the  $1  million  a  day  storage 
cost  for  farm  commodities.  This  is  no  small 
figure,  but  It  costs  more  than  $23  million  a 
day  to  finance  the  Federal  debt.  Yet,  we 
have  had  no  recommendation  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates  which  have  been  pushed  higher 
and  higher  as  a  direct  result  of  administra- 
tion policy. 

How  many  people  know  that  of  the  total 
$6,872  million  estimated  agricultural  budget 
for  1959,  $3,022  nUlllon  will  be  expended  for 
programs  which  have  multiple  benefits  go- 
ing far  beyond  agriculture? 

PARK    BUDCer    NOT    ALL    AORICULTDRB 

Some  $1,383  million  will  go  toward  pro- 
grams related  to  foreign  aid — ^Public  Law 
480  and  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
for  example.  Every  American  benefits  from 
these  expenditures,  whether  he  lives  on  the 
prairie  lands  of  South  Dakota  <»■  In  a  Fifth 
Avenue  penthouse  in  New  York  City. 

Here  are  a  few  other  programs  listed  as 
agriciilture  expenditures  which  benefit  other 
segments  of  the  public:  $145  million  for 
school  lunch  program;  $63  million  for  dis- 
ease and  pest  control;  $21  million  for  meat 
inspection;  $74  million  for  school  milk  pro- 
gram; and  $26  million  for  dairy  products  tor 
the  armed  services  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

AU  of  these  are  fine  programs.  But  Is  It 
fair  that  the  farm  budget  shoiUd  be  charged 
with  all  of  the  coat?  Shouldn't  some  of  It 
be  shifted  to  the  State  Department,  De- 
Xens«  Department,  etct 


In  spite  of  the  Implications  that  farmers 
enjoy  a  favored  subsidy  position,  records 
show  that  of  all  Oovemment  subsidies  paid 
In  the  last  50  years,  agriculture  has  received 
only  $6  out  of  every  $1,000. 

ropetttl  signs  rOB  new  legislation 

Obviously,  we  need  a  change  In  farm  pol- 
icy. There  is  no  reason  why  a  Nation  that 
has  the  brain  power  to  put  satellites  into 
orbit  around  the  earth  and  send  atomic- 
powered  submarines  beneath  the  p>olar  Ice 
cap  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the 
general  public. 

I  believe  there  are  hopeful  signs  in  this 
Congress.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Johnson 
has  called  for  an  improved  farm  program. 
Under  serious  consideration  is  a  bill  offered 
by  SenatcHT  Talmaoce,  which  by  the  way  is 
similar  to  a  measure  I  offered  2  years  ago. 
Senator  Hitmphret  is  wcH-king  closely  with 
him  on  this  legislation.  In  the  House,  I 
believe  chances  have  also  Improved.  Many 
Of  my  colleagues  share  my  determination  to 
work  for  passage  of  a  more  adequate  farm 
blU. 

On  several  previoxis  occasions.  Congress 
has  passed  strong  farm  legislation,  only  to 
have  it  vetoed  by  the  President  at  Mr.  Ben- 
son's Insistence.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will 
not  be  the  fate  of  farm  legislation  in  the 
next  2  years. 

Your    friend    and    Representative    in 
Congress, 

GxoBCE  McGovBur. 


A  BiU  To  Amend  Tide  H  of  the  Social 
Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NEW  jxBsrr 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FYiday,  AprU  10. 1959 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted from  $1,200  to  $1,800  yearly 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
tmder. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  liberalize 
the  allowance  of  eamingrs  of  old  age 
beneficiaries  without  the  loss  of  benefits. 
Under  the  present  law,  perscms  who  are 
72  years  of  age  and  older  may  earn  any 
amoimt  without  having  social  security 
benefits  reduced.  Those  p>ersons  under 
72  years  of  age,  however,  may  only  earn 
a  maximum  of  $1,200  per  annum,  with- 
out penalty.  For  each  $80.  or  fraction 
thereof  over  $1,200  in  yearly  earned  in- 
come, one  month's  benefit  is  lost. 

I  believe  that  our  people  after  work- 
ing and  toiling  through  life  should  live 
out  their  final  years  in  comfort  and 
human  dignity.  In  the  past  several 
years,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  higher 
and  higher,  thus  reducing  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  One  group  of 
our  people  most  seriously  affected  by 
this  inflationary  spiral,  has  been  our 
older  citizens.  The  present  limitation  of 
$1,200  on  earned  income  per  aimum  is 
unjust  and  unfair.  I  am  certain  that  all 
Americaos  are  desirous  that  our  senior 
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citizens  shall  maintain  and  enjoy  a  de- 
cent and  respectable  standard  of  living. 
By  increasing  the  income  limitation 
from  $1,200  to  $1,800,  as  my  bill  pro- 
poses, a  social  injustice  of  the  present 
law  shall  be  corrected. 


United   States-Canada   Relations:    After 
Awareness  Wlut? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  April  10. 1959 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Praioc  Cornn 
of  Maine,  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of 
Congress  to  become  alert  to  the  growing 
tensions  between  the  people  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Determined 
that  this  increasing  unfriendliness  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue,  he,  along 
with  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Brooks  Hays,  conducted  a  study  of  the 
problems  and  issues  involved,  and  they 
submitted  a  most  noteworthy  report  on 
the  subject.  I  beg  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  read  it. 

The  report  highlights  the  traditional 
friendship  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Canada  as  well  as 
the  geographical  significance  of  two  na- 
tions sharing  an  unguarded  border  of 
4,800  miles,  sharing  common  objectives, 
loving  peace,  and  most  impwrtant,  believ- 
ing in  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Hays- 
CoflOn  report  thrashed  out  the  issues  and 
origins  of  the  deterioration  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  As  a  result 
of  the  report  and  as  a  result  of  the  study 
of  the  same  problem  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
by  Senator  Ancm,  of  Vermont,  a  study 
group  composed  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  respectively,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  pursuant  to  a  Sen- 
ate resolution,  to  meet  with  the  Members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  The  first 
Hays-Coffln  report,  which  contained  a 
recommendation  for  the  establishment  of 
closer  legislative  liaison  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  the  first 
suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  bi- 
lateral relationships  between  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  two  coimtries.  The  sugges- 
tion was  picked  up  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  and  encouraged  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  and  endorsed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  U.S.  Ooverrunent. 
A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
two  legislatures  was  held  in  January  of 
this  year  here  in  Washington  and  at 
that  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  continuing  inter-parlia- 
mentary group  to  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Furthermore,  the  Canadian  group  hM 
now  Issued  an  invitation  to  la  Members 


of  the  House  and  to  12  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Canada 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  for- 
mal dedication  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. We  are  endeavoring  to  make  plans 
to  participate  in  that  meeting.  There 
Is  a  steering  group  on  the  U.S. 
side  composed  of  Mr.  Comif,  of  Maine; 
Mr.  Merrow,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr. 
JuDD,  of  Minnesota;  and  myself  for  the 
Hoxise,  and  of  Senator  Aikkn,  Senator 
Mansfield.  Senator  Morse,  and  Senator 
Capehart  for  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  meeting  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  these  meetings  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  254.  authorizing 
U.S.  participation  in  parliamentary  con- 
ferences with  Canada.  The  resolution 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  not  to 
exceed  12  Members  from  the  House  and 
12  Membei'S  from  the  Senate  to  partici- 
pate in  each  meeting.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated that  24  Members  will  participate 
in  each  meeting  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  some  of  the  meetings  will  be  com- 
posed of  a  smaller  group.  The  resolu- 
tion also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $30,000  each  year  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  these  meetings.  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  is  to  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  House  group 
and  $15,000  is  to  be  available  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Senate  group. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  group  that 
this  resolution  establishes  will  go  far  to- 
ward creating  new  understanding  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  and  that  It  will 
result  in  the  development  of  new  ideas 
and  new  approaches  to  our  economic 
and  political  problems. 

The  Honorable  Frank  M.  Coptw  re- 
cently deUvered  a  speech  at  the  Cana- 
dian-American Relations  Seminar,  at 
Michigan  State  University,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  value  of  a  Canadian- 
United  States  parliamentary  group.  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  address  in  the 
Record: 

Arm  Awareness  What? 

(Address  by  Repres«ntativ«  Fsank  M.  Comw, 
of  Maine,  at  Canadian-American  relations 
seminar,  Michigan  State  University,  Bast 
Lansing.  Mich.,  March  0.  1060) 
There  are  many  new  dimensions  In  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada.   They  range  from  defense,  trade,  trans- 
portation, power,  travel,  education,  culture, 
investment,  management,  labor,  and  resource 
arrangements   to   diplomacy   In   most   areas 
and  In  most  groupings  of  the  world. 

There  is  certainly  a  new  awareness  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  That  on  the  Canadian 
side  has  come  earlier,  sunk  In  deeper,  and 
spread  wider.  It  is  a  popular  theme,  origi- 
nating spontaneously  from  many  sources, 
lending  Itself  to  political  uses  by  all  parties, 
and  tending  to  be  (so  far  as  United  States- 
Canadian  relations  are  concerned)  more  di- 
visive than  cohesive  In  Its  Impact.  In  short, 
the  new  awsireness  on  the  Canadian  side  Is 
a  natural  Instrument  of  nationalism. 

On  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border,  there  is  also 
a  new  and  unmistakable  awareness.  But 
mark  the  differences.  It  Is  less  than  a  year* 
old.  It  began,  quite  eell  consciously,  with 
a  few  of  us  in  Congress,  caught  on  in  some 
•xeoutlve  departments,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  observant  commentators,  and 
has  reached  the  stags  of  quits  formal  oabi- 
ast  and  oonfressional  arrangements.    It  U 


spreading  both  In  Congress  and  In  the  pub- 
lic mind,  slowly,  deliberately,  almost  pains- 
takingly. There  Is  no  political  lodestone  in 
this  movement.  To  some  extend  there  may 
be  political  liability.  The  tenor  of  U.S. 
awareness  Is  a  constructive  one.  placing  more 
emphasis  on  hearing  the  other  side  than 
on  stating  Its  own  case.  These  factors 
Justify  one  In  saying  that  the  new  aware- 
ness on  the  U.S.  side  Is  a  hard  wrought  In- 
strument of  International  accommodation. 

These  two  sides  of  the  new  awareness  are 
natural.  In  view  of  the  disparity  of  size,  of 
population,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the  two 
nations.  The  comparison  ImpUes  no  moral 
Judgments.  I  predict  that  as  the  new  aware- 
ness loses  Us  novelty,  there  will  emerge  In- 
ternational overtones  In  Canada  and  national 
themes  In  the  United  States.  What  we  can 
hope  for  Is  a  balance  on  both  sides,  an  ad- 
justment of  problems  with  no  Injustices  to 
the  national  aspirations  of  either  country. 

This,  however,  will  not  autoniatlcally  hap- 
pen. The  new  dimensions  which  make  both 
sensible  and  necessary  the  new  awareneee 
could  lead  to  the  new  peycboels. 

Awareness  Is  In  Itself  neither  good  nor 
bad — or.  perhaps  more  accurately.  It  can  be 
both.  It  Is  good  when  It  leads  to  effective 
action  to  deal  with  a  situation.  It  Is  bad 
when  It  Is  static,  leading  nowhere,  except 
to  frustration. 

It  U  Still  too  early  to  say  which  of  these 
roads  the  new  awareness  will  travel.  But 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  can  tell. 

There  are  two  dangers  that  threaten.  One 
Is  that  we  who  are  actively  enrolled  In  the 
awareness  forces  shall  try  too  little.  The 
other  Is  that  we  shall  try  too  much.  In 
either  case  we  shall  be  harshly  Judged  by 
Impossible  standards  of  excessive  expecta- 
tions. What  I  mean  by  trying  too  little  U 
that  we  may  feel  that  all  that  Is  needed 
are  occasional  fellowship  meetings,  strong 
on  the  amenities  and  weak  on  the  specifics. 
Should  meetings  at  Cabinet,  sub-Cabinet,  or 
congressional  levels  be  too  Infrequent,  too 
short,  too  poorly  prepared,  too  press-release 
conscious,  there  will  set  In  a  disillusionment 
that  will  undo  much  of  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done. 

The  opposite  trap  lies  In  trying  to  do  too 
much.  This  would  happen  If  the  various 
executive  groups  or  our  Canads-Unlted 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  failed  to 
recognize  their  limitations.  There  are  some 
problems  that  are  unsolvable;  there  are 
others  that  only  time  wUl  solve:  still  others 
can  be  solved  but  by  other  groups  or  In 
other  contexts.  For  example.  It  would  not 
in  my  opinion  be  productive  if  our  intsr- 
parliamentary  group  were  to  set  Itself  the 
task  of  trying  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  on 
tariff  matters  or  of  trying  to  persuade  the 
other  side  of  the  soundness  of  our  position. 
Here  we  may  well  find  that  a  consensus  is 
impossible  and  that  national  positions  are 
fixed  and  at  least  temporarily  Immutable. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  Ulent.  and 
opportunity  If  this  group  should  Uke  upon 
Itself  the  role  of  a  perpetually  hung  Jury. 

It  Is  right  and  proper  for  both  executive 
and  parliamentary  joint  bodies  to  begin  their 
work  by  developing  an  agenda  for  discussion. 
Much  good  can  come  by  way  of  understand- 
ing and  tolerance  simply  from  the  presenta- 
tion of  different  views  of  the  many  problems 
existing  between  the  two  nations.  But  even- 
tually there  will  come  a  time  when  awareness 
for  awareness'  sake  wlU  not  be  enough. 

When  this  time  comes,  what  function  will 
otir  interparliamentary  group  serve?  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  over  the  proper  and 
fruitful  function  of  this  group  In  the  long 
run.  After  all,  we  tiave  taken  an  unprece- 
dented step  In  the  technique  of  international 
relationships.  There  are  other  Interparlia- 
mentary organlaatlons.  These,  however,  m- 
TolTt  many  nations,  large  memberships,  and 
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obvloxu  limitations  In  marking  out  fields  of 
common  Interest.  Their  purposes  are  and 
must  be  of  the  broadest  scope  and  general  in 
nature. 

What  Is  different  about  the  Canada-United 
States  Inter-Parllamentary  Group?  What  is 
Its  Justification?  There  are  some  who  fear 
that  this  may  be  a  precedent  for  forming 
bUateral  parUamentary  liaisons  with  other 
nations.  The  answer  to  this  fear  lies  not  In 
political  theory  but  in  the  opportunities  for 
meaningful  collaboration. 

These  opportunities  arise  from  the  length 
of  the  4,000-mlle  common  border;  the  Infinite 
dally  crossings  of  people,  goods,  services,  and 
ideas;  the  interdependence  of  the  two  na- 
tions in  defense,  In  economic  development, 
in  diplomacy;  the  multiplicity  of  friction 
points  and  problems.  The  essential  point  is 
that  the  very  intimacy  of  relatlonshipw 
creates  problems  which  overpower  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  coUectlng.  analyzing,  dis- 
cussing, and  acting  on  information.  Even 
with  such  a  close  and  Important  ally  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  distance  from  the  United 
States  and  proximity  to  other  nations  blunts 
the  edge  of  the  American  problem.  There 
may  even  be  a  kind  of  diplomatic  law  of 
thermodynamics :  the  farther  apart  countries 
are,  the  nK>re  adequate  are  the  ordinary 
channels  of  relationships;  the  closer  together 
they  are,  the  more  need  exists  for  extraor- 
dinary arrangements. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  flexible  but 
continuous  relationship  between  the  law- 
making groups  of  complex  and  advanced 
neighboring  nations  is  eminently  sensible,  if 
those  concerned  see  and  remain  faithful  to 
their  proper  function. 

That  function  la.  in  my  opinion,  not  so 
much  the  attempt  to  solve  problems  as  it 
is  the  continuing  and  systematic  effort  to 
Improve  the  procedures  for  recognizing,  dis- 
cussing, and  solving  problems.  This  dis- 
tinction could  be  the  means  of  avoiding 
stand-off  stalemated  sessions  between  people 
who  lack  the  power  to  solve  the  problems 
they  are  discussing.  It  could  be  the  key  to 
a  limited  but  highly  useful  service. 

For  ex.<unple.  I  can  easily  imagine  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  parliamentarlatis  making  little 
progress  In  persuading  their  opposite  num- 
bers to  change  their  positions  relating  to 
lead  and  zinc.  But  I  can  Imagine  them  com- 
ing to  agreement  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
metals  policies  should  be  changed,  as  to  the 
tisefulness  of  full  discussions  before  changes 
are  made,  as  to  the  need  for  exploring  non- 
eontroversial  fields  as  reeearch.  marketing, 
and  thtf  gathering  of  worldwide  data  as  to 
supply  and  demand. 

This  function  would  require  an  orienta- 
tion toward  procedure.  The  objective  would 
be  what  former  Congressman  Brooks  Hays 
and  I  have  called  "mechanisms  which  will 
guarantee— If  not  a  solution— «n  orderly, 
regular,  and  routine  method  of  discussion, 
exchange  of  views,  and.  If  possible,  agree- 
ment on  action." 

Here  Is  how  I  would  vlsualifls  the  Cana- 
dian-United SUtes  Intsr-Parliamentary 
Oroup  working:  It  would  begin  with  a  full 
exchange  of  views  on  the  nujor  jjroblems 
besetting  the  two  nations.  This  process  of 
mutual  education  could  be  expedited  by  the 
preparation  of  position  papers  on  the  varloiis 
subjects  by  the  members  of  each  side. 
These  papers  would  be  exchanged  by  the  two 
sides  before  the  first  series  of  meetings. 
Oral  exchanges  would  then  be  encouraged. 
A  Canadian  and  a  XJJS.  i>arllamentarian 
could  be  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  a 
summary  for  each  subject.  ThU  would  in- 
clude a  deecriptlon  of  the  problem,  the  Ca- 
nadian posiUon(s),  the  U.8.  posltton(s),  a 
report  of  any  consensus  that  oould  b«  ar- 
rived at,  a  statement  of  the  remaining  tssuss, 
and  a  dseorlptloa  of  possible  approaches  to 
solution. 


At  this  point,  possibly  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  the  subject  matter  is  taken  up 
again,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  focus  shifts  to  possible  procedures. 
Such  questions  would  be  explored  as  these: 
Is  there  need  for  more  research  on  the  prob- 
lem? Is  there  need  for  better  communica- 
tion of  facts  or  positions  to  interested 
parties,  government,  or  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border?  Is  there  enough 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  problem 
on  both  sides?  Is  the  communication  be- 
tween governments  frequent  enough,  easily 
achieved,  and  responsibly  achieved?  Is  there 
need  for  advice  to  governments?  Are  addi- 
tional structures  needed?  How  can  citizens 
or  citizen  groups  help?  Does  experience  in 
other  countries  offer  a  lead?  Should  the 
problem  be  considered  in  the  broader  con- 
text of  the  free  world? 

In  trying  to  answer  these  questions,  the 
group  would  be  well  advised  to  invite  those 
intimately  concerned  to  talk,  not  primarily 
on  the  merits,  but  on  the  procedures  and 
mechanisms  which  might  lead  to  solutions. 
A  vital  part  of  the  group's  fimctlon  would 
be  that  of  a  friendly  watchdog  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  relationships  between  the 
executive  branches  of  the  two  Governments. 
To  change  the  figure,  the  group  would  serve 
as  an  anticoagulant  to  the  Canadian-United 
States  bloodstream.  There  are  certain  nat- 
ural tendencies  of  bureaucracies.  Some  of 
them  are  as  follows:  To  resist  change;  to  do 
things  as  they  have  been  done  before:  to 
reduce  the  level  of  decision  to  that  of  the 
lowest  common  dencHnlnator;  to  avoid  seek- 
ing new  problem  areas;  to  delay  moving  Into 
an  area  that  looks  like  added  work;  to  put 
off  meetings  that  might  be  difficult  or  in- 
convenient; to  avoid  bringing  Issues  to  a 
head  where  one's  department  might  not  ap- 
pear to  advantage:  to  limit  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions to  platitudes;  and.  above  all.  to  cul- 
tivate an  abiding  distmst  of  and  contempt 
for  the  legislator. 

The  overnight  function  of  Congress  is  well 
established.  I  am  not  s\u-e  to  what  extent 
the  Canadian  Parliament  exercises  a  similar 
function.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  also  serve  as  leaders  In 
Parliament.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Canadian-U.S.  Inter-Parliamentary 
Group  could  not  keep  track  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  executive  branches,  and 
make  ob.servations  as  to  their  improvement. 
The  U.S.  members  of  the  group,  could,  for 
example,  study  the  extent  to  which  Joint 
cabinet  committee  meetings  had  been  pre- 
pared, agenda  set  forth,  background  brief- 
ings given  to  participants;  the  extent  to 
which  each  government  consults  with  the 
other  in  advance  of  a  policy  shift;  the  ade- 
quacy of  opposite  number  communication 
and  discussion  at  career  staff  levels;  the  need 
for  additional  executive  relationships;  the 
need  on  each  side  for  coordination  and  cen- 
traliaation  of  data  In  all  the  areas  of  con- 
cern. The  Canadian  members  could,  I  am 
confident,  find  areas  where  their  govern- 
ment's procedxires  could  be  Improved. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  Informed  and  In- 
terested group  is  serving  as  a  procedural 
watchdog  will  do  much  to  stimulate  a  higher 
level  of  performance  by  executive  personnel 
both  m  their  planning  for  meetings  and  in 
their  day-to-day  performance.  What  I  have 
been  suggesting  is  not  an  antagonistic  role 
for  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Group.  Its  ob- 
servation should  be  made  to  the  respective 
governments  in  a  friendly,  even  private  man- 
ner. No  good  purpoee  would  ordinarily  be 
eerved  by  blowing  up  criticism  of  either  gov- 
tmment  by  the  lawmakers  of  elthsr  nation. 
The  results  of  the  lawmakers'  group  opsr- 
attng  in  the  procedural  area  might  not  be 
dramatic.  We  hope,  of  course,  that  over  a 
psriod  of  Urns  thtrt  wUl  bs  taoufb  msmbwi 


of  Parliament  and  Members  of  Congress 
educated  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other  nation  to  nuike  possible  the  passing 
of  salutory  laws  or  the  removal  of  some 
Irritants.  But  in  the  meantime  a  worthy 
purpose  will  have  heen  achieved  if  new 
channels  of  communication  are  opened,  if 
interchange  of  views  reaches  a  new  level  of 
attention,  if  roadblocks  to  consideration  of 
problems  are  removed. 

The  function  I  have  described  is  a  legiti- 
mate role  for  the  parliamentarians  of  both 
countries.  Both  countries  have  the  repre- 
sentative form  of  government.  The  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress represents  his  constltutents.  He  is 
close  to  them,  knows  their  problems,  and  is 
the  instnmient  through  which  his'  people 
speak.  The  representative  can  bring  to  the 
overwhelming  task  of  Canadian -United 
States  relationships  the  insights  and  irrita- 
tions of  the  farmer,  businessmen,  laborer, 
shopkeeper,  and  tourist.  The  parliamen- 
tary member  can  supply  the  leaven  of  the 
generallst  to  the  loaf  of  the  specialist. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  great  and 
continued  strains  and  stresses  on  both  our 
nations.  This  new  experiment  In  parlia- 
mentary relatlonshlpe  can  well  serve  to 
minimize  these  pressures.  It  will  do  this 
if  It  helps  direct  "the  new  awareness"  into 
areas  of  fruitful  activity.  We  shall  have 
succeeded  in  our  task  when  it  is  no  longer 
newsworthy  to  hold  seminars  about  aware- 
ness. Our  objective  is  to  make  awareness 
commonplace,  routine,  xmdramatlc,  and 
highly  productive. 


Address  by  Hon.  Barry  Goldwater,  of 
Arizona,  Before  Edison  Electric  iDsti- 
tate,  at  New  Orleans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNi'lSU  STATES 
Friday.  April  10. 1959 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  CONORCBSioNAL  Rbookd  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  In  New  Orleans,  on 
April  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccobd, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  and  guests  of  the 
Sdison  Bectrlc  Institute,  I  am  happy  and 
privileged  to  be  with  you  today. 

This  morning  I  want  to  discuss  what  I 
consider  to  be  this  Nation's  most  ftinda- 
mental  problem  and  to  relate  that  to  the 
difficulties  facing  your  Industry. 

History — ^the  experience  and  lessons  of  the 
past — should  help  us  as  we  analyze  and 
search  for  the  right  answer  to  current 
political  problems. 

Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  there  was  an 
interview  in  the  Washington  Post  quoting 
that  wonderful  classical  scholar  of  ancient 
Greece,  Edith  Hamilton.  Here  is  wliat  she 
said  about  ths  reasons  for  the  collapse  of 
that  once  great  democracy: 

"I  think  it  was  mostly  because  Greece  no 
longer  oared  to  fight  for  anything.  In  the 
•nd  the  Greeks  wanted  security  more  than 
they  wanted  freedom.  They  wanted  not  to 
give  to  the  state  but  to  reoelve  from  the 
state.  llMy  J\Ml  waatsd  to  b«  eonfortable." 
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Today  w«  Buy  fNl  «  eomfortablf  mhm  of 
security  under  the  proUotlv*  oloak  of  our 
Conitltutton  and  Bill  of  Right*.  HUtory, 
however,  should  dUpel  any  feeling  of  com- 
placency we  might  have.  We  are  not  th« 
first  people  to  have  written  lacred  contracta 
to  protect  the  rlghta  of  the  Individual.  Ctov- 
crnmenta  In  times  gone  by  have  thrown  up 
even  stronger  safeguards  than  ours  against 
dictatorship,  only  to  see  the  barriers  first 
lowered,  then  destroyed,  as  the  people  per- 
mitted more  and  more  power  to  be  concen- 
trated In  a  t3rrant  or  In  an  all-embracing 
central  government.  And  even  we,  I  fear, 
have  forgoUen  the  centuries  of  fighting  and 
conflict  that  led  to  the  freedom  we  enjoy 
today.  The  one  clear  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  total  experience  of  mankind  Is  the 
folly  of  believing  that  any  government,  given 
excessive  power,  will  for  long  remain 
benevolent.  Government  has  nothing  to 
give  except  that  which  It  has  first  taken 
away. 

America's  way  In  tomorrow's  world  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
teat  ciirrently  waging  between  those  who  be- 
Ueve  in  "belly  pollUoa"— the  materialists— 
and  those  who  believe  that  man's  needs  go 
deeper  than  material  things  alone.  So  much 
depends  on  the  strength  of  our  belief  In 
principle  and  o\ir  willingness  to  fight  for  tha 
things  we  believe  in.  I  parsonally  have  great 
faith  that  the  dignity  and  right*  of  each 
human  being  will  be  preserved  even  aa  gov- 
ernment Itself  grows  and  expands  to  oopa 
with  problems  properly  In  Its  domain. 

Tour  Industry  and  what  happens  to  It  at 
the  hand  of  government  will  provide  an  Im- 
portant clue  to  our  future  course.  In  cover- 
ing this  subject,  there  Is  no  need  for  me  to 
take  you  back  over  the  history  of  Federal 
•noroachment  In  3rour  field.  One  single  fact 
tall*  the  whole  story.  A  short  feneration 
ago  tha  Federal  Government  produced  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  power  consumed  In  the 
TTnlted  Statea.  Now  It  produces  almost  IB 
percent,  and  the  ratio  mounts  steadily. 

This  trend  continue*  even  though  the  elec- 
tric companlea  have  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  progreaa  In  the  paat  and  are 
destined  to  do  even  greater  things  In  the 
future  aa  we  move  Into  a  new  era  of  elec- 
tronloa  and  eleetrioal  living.  Tou  are  doing 
and  are  capable  of  doing  a  good  Job  for  the 
people  of  thla  country,  ■j^x  government  is 
constantly  moTing  in  on  you. 

Why? 

Electricity  I*  a  complex  subject — aomethlng 
very  dlfflcult  for  the  paopl*  generally  to  un- 
derstand. Few  recognise  or  regard  it  as  a 
manufactured  commodity.  It  does  not  pack- 
age and  sell  like  soap  or  carry  a  brand  name. 
It  has  Its  own  particular  method  of  delivery 
Which  la  unlike  other  commodities. 

Its  technology  and  economics  art  highly 
complex  and.  therefore,  dlfllcvat  to  explain. 
Kven  the  framework  of  regulation — State  and 
Federal — within  which  you  qperate  Is  not 
olearly  vmderstood. 

Moreover,  when  a  man  buys  or  rents  a 
dwelling.  electrlcUy  Is  a  necessity  and  taken 
for  granted.  Therefore,  people  seem  to  have 
a  different  economic  attitude  In  buying  elec- 
tricity than  they  do  in  buying,  say,  a  pair  of 
ahoes.  or  an  automobile. 

These  characteristics,  unfortunately,  make 
the  function  of  supplying  electricity  easy 
prey  toe  those  who  believe  government 
should  do  more  things  for  people.  They 
argue  that  electric  service  can  be  provided 
cheaply  only  by  government.  This  Is  pure 
propaganda,  of  course,  for  you  are  provid- 
ing the  American  consximer  with  excellent 
low-cost  service. 

Yours  Is  one  of  America's  truly  great  In- 
dustries. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing some  of  your  leaders  and  I  have  found 
thetn  to  be  outstanding  example*  of  wbat 
businessmen  should  ba.    X  bava  found  your 


Industry  to  havs  a  standard  of  athles  un- 
excelled by  any  other  and  equaled  by  fe-r. 
Maybe  you  have  been  forced  Into  that,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fact  remains  you  have  it 

From  my  obaervatlons,  your  companlea 
usually  take  the  lead  In  community  develop- 
ment. Your  officials  are  either  heading 
up  or  assisting  In  drives  for  local  charities 
and  community  betterment.  I  know  of  your 
efforts  to  create  new  Industry.  You  have  an- 
ticipated our  future  electric  requirements  for 
years  ahead  and  are  ready  to  provide  It.  You 
have  provided  us  with  adequate  capacity  d\ir- 
ing  every  national  emergency.  You  have 
helped  the  local  and  national  economy  by 
courageoiuly  Investing  and  building  for  the 
future  at  times  when  more  timid  souls  would 
have  pulled  back. 

But  how  much  credit  does  the  American 
public  give  you  as  an  Industry  for  those 
splendid  accomplishments? 

When  your  company  Is  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  a  new  Industry  Into  your  service 
area,  does  It  get  the  credit  or  does  that  go 
to  some  other  group  of  citlsens? 

Does  the  public  know  that  It  has  been 
Industry  and  not  Government  that  has 
made  the  technological  advances  which  have 
kept  the  price  of  electricity  at  1039  levels? 

Do«8  the  public  know  that  electric  com- 
panlea serve  over  40  percent  of  our  farms 
directly  and  furnish  power  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  remaining  ones? 

Do  your  customers  understand  that  they 
pay  heavy  Federal  taxes  when  they  buy 
electricity  from  you,  taxes  that  are  avoided 
by  thoee  who  get  their  power  from  Federal 
or  public  power  bodies? 

My  point  is  this:  If  you  received  the 
credit  you  Justly  deeerve,  your  troubles 
would  diminish.  The  public  is  not  going 
to  permit  an  Industry  which  Is  a  valuable 
citizen  to  be  kicked  around.  But  it  does 
not  realise  your  value.  It  appears  you  have 
a  Job  to  do  here. 

Another  obatacle  you  face  la  that  your 
opponents  speak  with  one  voice  on  all  issues, 
whereas  you  do  not  Maybe  it  Is  imposslbl* 
for  you  to  achle\-e  the  aame  unity  of  action 
and  thought.  Perhapa  this  Is  aa  It  ahould 
be,  for  the  nature  of  private  enterprise  Is 
such  that  It  does  not  lend  Itself  to  regimen- 
tation and.  certainly  it  provea  there  la  no 
power  trust 

But  in  facing  up  to  what  unquestionably 
Is  a  public  power  trust,  you  must  strive  for 
singlemlndedness  of  purpose. 

Your  opponents  are  one  for  aU  and  all  for 
one.  They  are  for  Government  power  In  any 
section  of  the  United  States  and  help  aaoh 
other  whether  their  area  is  affected  or  not. 

I  am  sure  that  aoma  electric  oompanlea 
have  taken  no  intereat  in  national  affaire 
that  affect  the  Industry  aa  a  whole.  Othera 
have  become  active  only  when  aom*  Gov- 
ernment operation  start*  breathing  down 
their  necks. 

If  you  do  not  make  an  all-out  effort  every 
time  a  company  is  faced  with  Government 
competition  or  encroachment,  even  If  it  Is 
3,000  miles  away,  you  are  going  to  be  picked 
off  piece  by  piece,  company  by  company. 
Although  a  company  may  not  seem  in  dan- 
ger now.  there  la  no  telling  when  it  might 
be. 

There  waa  a  time  when  the  vehicle  used 
for  Government  competition  and  expansion 
wa*  hydroelectric  development;  but  that 
time  has  passed.  You  now  have  the  atom. 
That  puts  the  threat  of  a  Goveriunent 
powerplant  in  any  area,  be  it  Maine  or 
Chicago. 

Why  are  Government  power  advocates  so 
active  In  supporting  Ped<Tal  development  of 
power  from  the  atom?  It  Is  not  because  of 
a  preoent  or  foreseeable  shortage  of  power 
from  conventional  fuel*.  It  i*  not  because 
It  means  ctieai>er  jpower. 


Look  at  It  this  way— the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment has  constructed  steam  electric  plants 
in  only  one  area — the  TVA.  Today  It  would 
be  very  dlfflcult  to  paas  legislation  authoris- 
ing Federal  construction  of  conventional 
steamplants  in  any  other  area;  but  the 
atom  Is  something  else. 

It  Is  argued,  and  many  people  think  It  is 
logical,  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  the  lead  in  constructing  atomic  power- 
plants.  So  the  atom  may  replace  hydro  as 
the  vehicle  to  get  the  Government  Into  the 
steampower  business.  Your  opponents 
know  this;  that  is  why  they  are  working 
so  hard  toward  that  end.  Therefore,  no 
single  company  enjoys  the  security  It  once 
thought  It  had  from  the  threat  of  Govern- 
ment encroachment.  For  that  reason.  It  i* 
even  more  Important  today  that  you  preeent 
a  united  front  in  oppoalng  Government 
power  development*. 

As  a  businessman  who  baa  spent  the  last 
6  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator  with  more  than  a 
passing  Intereet  in  your  affairs,  I  have  some- 
times felt  there  Is  a  timidity  on  the  part  of 
some  utility  executives  In  making  oontacta 
in  Congress  and  In  participating  in  utility 
legislative  effort*. 

You  cannot  expect  the  employees  you  send 
to  Waahington,  or  thoee  you  have  perma- 
nently stationed  there,  to  work  without  ben- 
efit of  your  help.  This  is  your  Job — your  re- 
sponsibility—and you  need  never  hold  back 
or  apologise  In  defending  the  poaltlon  of 
your  company  and  your  Industry  In  Waah- 
ington. In  this  respect  public  power  I*  not 
the  leaat  bit  modeet. 

Without  question,  you  are  concerned  about 
the  efforts  being  made  in  Washington  to  al- 
ienee you.  I  would  only  aay  this:  If  Con- 
gress doeant  grant  some  tax  relief  for  your 
advertlalng  and  legislative  effort.  I  hope  this 
wont  deter  you  from  participating  up  to 
the  hilt  in  such  programs.  There  Is  no  place 
in  this  fight  for  timidity.  Those  who  are 
timid  will  lose  their  shirt*. 

We  are  talking  here  of  mattera  you  eaa  do 
aomethlng  about.  Tou  have  top-flight  execu- 
tives to  head  up  your  operating,  ex^lneerlag. 
financing,  and  other  dlvlaioaa.  Since  poll- 
tloe  now  ia  one  of  the  moct  important  if  not 
the  moat  important  activity  that  confroau 
you.  la  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
select  a  top  official  to  handle  this  field  as 
his  primary  responsibility?  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  leave  this  to  an  already  overworked 
executive  or  to  your  lawyer.  It  requires 
full-time  attention. 

An  advantage  you  have  Is  your  coverage. 
Tou  operate  In  every  State  in  the  Union 
except  Tennessee  and  Nebraska.  I  know  of 
no  other  industry  with  this  same  advan- 
tage. You  have  responsible  representatlvee 
in  almoet  every  congressional  district  who 
are.  or  should  be.  well  acquained  with  local 
oWlctals  and  opinion  leaders. 

One  of  your  opposltioD  groups  has  organ- 
iced  what  It  calls  mlnutemen  to  work  for 
its  legislstlv*  objectives,  many  of  which  are 
designed  to  put  you  out  of  businee*.  It 
eK>uld  appear  to  me  that  you  already  have 
your  mlnutemen.  The  question  is,  are  yoa 
using  them? 

Talking  with  your  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators Is  a  very  Important  function.  We  are 
busy  people,  so  never  assume  that  we  are 
fully  Informed  on  the  subject*  in  which  you 
are  interested.  If  we  are  bvisy  and  tied  up, 
talk  to  our  administrative  assistants.  They 
will  get  the  word  to  us.  But  do  not  be  hesi- 
tant about  coming  to  see  \i*.  Most  of  you 
do  not  come  around  often  enough.  Some 
come  only  when  they  want  aomethlng.  So 
long  a*  your  visits  are  informative  and  help- 
ful, you  cannot  visit  our  oOices  in  Washing- 
ton too  often. 

To  oonUntie  in  this  practical  vein,  you  are 
Bot  going  to  win  Issues  or  stave  off  disaster 
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without  Totei.  and  you  do  not  have  them 
now.  Althovigh  the  climate  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  your  industry  In  Waahington  haa 
improved  compared  to  earlier  years.  It  haa 
not  improved  enough  to  prevent  your  in- 
dustry from  losing  ground.  I  must  say  you 
have  been  remarkably  successful  on  the  whole 
m  WasiUngton.  And  thl*.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  ttuit  your  industry  has  only  a  minority 
of  stanch  supporters  in  the  Congress. 

It  will  take  votes  to  stop  the  trend.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  you  run  for  political 
office  or  support  candidates  of  one  particular 
political  party.  But  I  do  suggest  you  main- 
tain a  continuing  interest  in  the  philosophy 
of  those  who  seek  office. 

Most  legislators  who  continually  support 
Ideas  and  legislation  that  lead  us  nearer  the 
welfare  state  would  be  highly  indignant  If 
accused  of  undermining  our  free -enterprise 
system.  But  their  votes  are  the  more  detri- 
mental because  the  result  chisels  away  at 
our  system  of  government  a  little  at  a  time 
While  pretending  to  support  It. 

So  far  a-e  have  not  even  touched  on  labor 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  expect  me  to 
speak  to  you  without  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject. Certainly  it  tlee  In  with  some  of  your 
problenu  that  we  have  been  discussing. 

Some  labor  leaders  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues consider  me  a  labor-baiter.  I  am 
not.  I  defy  the  contention  that  any  man  in 
the  labor  movement  or  in  Congress  has  any 
more  concern  for  America's  working  men 
and  women,  both  union  and  nonunion,  than 
I  have.  My  concern  Is  for  the  worker.  I 
fear  some  of  my  critics — those  who  parade  as 
the  ehampions  of  labor — are  more  concerned 
with  the  personal  power  of  the  labor  boea 
and  the  influence  he  may  have  on  their 
political  fortunes  than  they  are  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  worker. 

I  am  not  against  the  labor  leader  so  long 
as  he  Is  the  dvily  elected  repreecnutlve  of 
labor  and  confines  his  actlvltlee  to  thoee 
things  that  concern  the  ones  he  represenu. 
Where  we  part  company  is  when  the  labor 
boas  usee  his  position  to  defraud  those  he 
repreeenu  and  to  promoM  hi*  own  political 
ambitions. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  member  of  a  se- 
'  leet  committee  of  the  Senate— the  McClel- 
lan  committee — Inveetlgatlng  labor-manage- 
ment affairs.  Some  of  the  things  we  have 
turned  up  are  scandalous.  Laboring  peo- 
ple— members  and  nonmembers  of  organised 
labor — have  been  Intimidated,  beaten,  and 
murdered.  Money  extracted  from  union 
memtiera  haa  been  borrowed,  never  to  be 
returned,  or  atolen  outright  Union  money 
has  been  used  to  elect  or  defeat  candidatea 
for  pubUo  oAoe.  Criminals  have  held  high 
office  in  labor  organiaatlona.  Criminals, 
thugs,  and  other  racketeers  have  used  or- 
ganised labor  to  force  their  will  on  employ- 
ers and  employee*  who  wanted  no  part  of 
them.  Unfortunataly.  aome  employers  have 
oonnlved  with  unscrupulou*  labor  leaders  to 
•acrlflce  the  welfare  of  the  working  people. 

Theee  things  should  be  corrected  by  Fed- 
eral law  and  yet  aa  widely  as  these  sicken- 
ing atrocities  have  been  publicised  over  the 
paat  S  yeara.  remedial  legleiatton  has  yet  to 
be  enacted.  You  wonder  why?  Tlie  answer 
is  very  simple.  The  leaders  of  organised 
labor  have  become  ao  politically  powerful 
they  are  able  to  ctop  or  to  tone  down  pro- 
posed lagl*latlon  to  where  It  will  not  do  the 
Job. 

Do  not  Infer  from  what  I  have  said  that  I 
think  all  leaders  of  organised  labor  are  bad. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  rotten  apples  we 
have  dug  out  of  the  barrel  comprise  a  very 
small  percentage  of  thoee  ooimected  with 
labor.  But  the  distiubing  thing  to  me  is 
that  even  upright  leaders  oppose  corrective 
legislation  because  they  are  afraid  it  might 
infringe  on  their  powsr. 


Let  any  organiiatlon  once  acquire  power. 
It  wUl  fight  to  keep  It— that  goes  for  slther 
business  or  labor.  There  was  a  time  In  this 
country  when  business  became  too  powerful 
politically.  It  abused  that  power  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  people  In  righteous  wrath 
clipped  iU  wings.  Now  labor  has  reached  the 
point  where  it*  powers  must  be  controlled, 
otherwise  we  will  soon  be  under  a  labor  gov- 
ernment, lrresi>ectlve  of  what  political  party 
brand  it  may  use  for  the  purpose. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  been  taken  over 
by  labor  through  Its  control  over  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  that  State.  But  labor  Is  not 
satisfied  with  Michigan.  It  spent  millions  of 
dollars  Iftst  year  to  Influence  elections  In 
other  States.  Including  my  State  of  Arizona, 
and  overall  it  enjoyed  an  alarming  degree  of 
success. 

Now  where  does  all  of  this  fit  In  with  elec- 
tric company  problems?  Organised  labor 
should  have  no  specific  interest  in  promoting 
government  poVer.  Its  Interest  really  should 
be  with  the  electric  companies.  You  fur- 
nish 85  or  90  percent  of  union  members  with 
their  personal  power  requirements,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  power  they  use  on  their  Jobs 
to  IncreAse  their  productivity.  KL  understand 
the  unions  representing  your  employees  have 
publicly  opposed  any  expansion  of  govern- 
ment power— Federal.  State,  or  local.  They 
have  found  their  members  fare  much  better 
under  company  ownership  and  operation 
than  they  do  under  government. 

One  would  think  with  this  being  the  case, 
other  unions  not  directly  connected  with  the 
electric  power  industry  would  take  the  same 
position.  But  they  have  not.  They  oppose 
the  things  that  might  benefit  workers  in 
yuur  Industry  and  aupport  all  types  of  gov- 
ernment power.  They  do  this  in  their  pub- 
lications and  before  committees  of  Congrees. 

Why  do  they?  Obviously  this  stand  flu 
into  the  general  pattern  of  seeking  political 
favor  by  seeming  to  give  people  eomething 
for  nothing.  Too  often  pec^e  eeeking 
power  are  willing  to  cast  principle  aside  in 
the  interest  of  political  ss|Mdlency. 

Government  power  Is  paraded  as  giving 
something  to  the  people  as  their  due.  It 
mattera  not  that  the  majority  have  to  pay 
for  it  through  taxation  to  give  to  a  minority. 

This  giveaway  theory  Is  bait  for  votee. 
There  Is  nothing  new  In  It  It  was  used  In 
ancient  tlmee  and  It  is  being  used  today. 
Votee  win  elections.  If  union  leaders  can 
influence  election  of  public  officials,  they 
build  up  their  own  political  power  and  that 
la  their  objective.  If  you  have  to  be  aacri- 
flced  in  the  scramble,  that's  It. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  It  la  so 
Important  for  us  to  redefine  and  restate  our 
valuee.  We  can  do  thla  and  we  muat  if  we 
are  to  survive. 

Where  have  we  fallen  down?  Why  Is  it 
that  oonservatiam — belief  In  the  ultimate 
Importance  of  the  Individual  human  being — 
or  free  enterprise— call  It  what  you  will— 
finds  Itself  on  thin  ice  today?  It  is  not  that 
oiir  principles  have  failed,  but  rather  that 
we  have  failed  to  translate  them  and  make 
them  meaningful  in  terms  of  today's  prob- 
lems. As  certainly  as  we  sit  here  today.  If 
we  don't  find  the  answer  to  this,  we  won't  be 
here  tomorrow  and  there  won't  be  any  pri- 
vate electric  companies. 

The  core  of  this  problem.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  to  decide,  and  to  help  people  decide,  where 
to  draw  the  line  on  what  the  Goveriunent 
should  do  and  should  not  do.  The  answer 
is  not  to  have  the  Government  do  nothing, 
but  to  have  the  Government  do  the  right 
thing. 

One  thing  we  have  failed  to  point  out 
convincingly  Is  that'  Government  programs 
are  always  directed  at  the  group  and  tend  to 
submerge  the  individual.    Tet  when  we  loee 


sight  Of  the  Individual  we  destroy  all  the  im- 
portant valuee  we  cherish. 

We  only  have  to  look  around  us  to  see  how 
far  we  have  gone  in  this  reepeot— growth 
Of  conformity,  the  decline  of  individual  In- 
centive, the  search  for  aecurity  at  all  oosts — 
these  things  are  everywhere. 

The  philosophy  of  some  leading  labor  of- 
ficials is  the  perfect  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  the  individual  Is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  search  for  security  for  the  group.  Labor 
has  directed  Its  attention  at  getting  the  most 
benefits,  the  most  security  for  its  group,  and 
within  Its  own  framework  has  deprived  the 
individual  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  individ- 
uality. Where  laws  permit,  the  laboring 
man  Is  deprived  of  his  right  to  work  unless 
he  Joins  a  union  In  many  unions  he  has 
no  control  over  his  union  dues  and  is  often 
deprived  of  the  right  to  elect  his  own  ofllcers. 
He  Is  deprived  of  recoxirse  to  law  and  Jus- 
tice through  fear  of  brutality  from  union 
leaders.  Often  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to 
feed  his  family  when  ordered  out  on  strike, 
no  matter  how  hard  pressed  he  might  be 
financially  and  irrespective  of  his  individual 
desires. 

It  becomes  urgent  for  us.  therefore,  to 
swing  the  focus  of  attention  back  to  the  in- 
dividual as  an  Individual. 

Obviously  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  people,  but  until  w«  redis- 
cover the  Individual,  we  will  not  make  prog- 
ress. Government  cannot  be  a  friend  of  the 
people  if  it  ignores  the  Individual. 

Where,  then,  do  we  draw  the  line  between 
government  doing  things  for  all  the  people 
and  the  individual  doing  things  for  himself? 
It  seems  to  me  this  adnxlnlstration  haa  de- 
veloped at  leaat  one  standard  to  guide  us: 
namely,  if  people  can  do  aomethlng  for 
themselves,  then  there  is  no  need  for  gov- 
ernment to  do  It. 

Now  the  electric  power  field  Is  one  dear* 
cut  area  In  which  thla  line  can  be  drawn. 
Tou  know  as  vrell  as  I  do  that  thsre  is  no 
need  for  the  Government  to  assums  a  full 
and  compleu  utility  reeponslbiltty.  Here, 
without  queetlon,  people  themselvee  are  able 
to  supply  the  Nation 'a  electrle  power  needs. 

Thla  la  where  your  intereeta  merge  with 
national  policy  *X)A  thla  ia  where  your  moet 
vital  problem  of  oonununlcation  liee.  And 
thla  la  why  it  Is  important  that  you  continue 
to  exist  within  the  framework  of  tree  enter- 
prise, not  because  yoM  are  free  enterprlss.  but 
because  you  are  not  government. 

As  long  as  ybu  are  not  government  you 
still  stand  for  those  values  which  plaos  the 
individual  first,  whicb  offer  him  the  greateet 
opportunity  for  material  and  intellectual 
growth  and.  consequently,  the  most  freedom 
and  progrees.    Government  cannot  do  this. 

If  at  timee  I  have  given  you  oause  for  pee- 
simlsm,  dont  think  for  one  minute  that  I  am 
pessimistic.  In  what  X  hav«  been  outlining 
I  see  hope  for  the  conservative  cause.  We 
know  with  unshakable  certainty  that  what 
we  believe  in  is  good.  The  peeudolibersJs, 
who  argue  continually  for  greater  govern- 
ment reqmnslbillty.  have  nothing  to  offer 
except  more  and  more  government.  This  is 
the  only  road  they  can  take  if  they  remain 
true  to  their  philosophy.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult of  this  course  is  so  obvious  It  needs  no 
elaboration. 

We  conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  offer 
the  only  opportunity  to  go  forward.  Our 
beliefs  are  founded  on  proven  values — values 
which  have  never  failed  In  the  past.  Con- 
servatism Is  based  on  the  belief  that  only  to 
the  extent  the  Individual's  whole  person- 
ality Is  developed  to  its  ultisuite  potential 
can  society  advance  in  the  best  Interests  of 
all  the  people.  The  reason  I  am  optimistic 
1*  because  I  know  that  what  we  stand  for  is 
sound.    Let  us  never  weaken  in  this  belief. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXNMSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  April  10. 1959 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
on  the  floor  we  will  be  debating  the 
omnibus  housing  bill,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion with  great  impact  upon  those  ex- 
panding urban  areas  in  which  70  p>ercent 
of  our  national  population  now  lives. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  coincidence, 
therefore,  that  the  April  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine  published  an  article  by 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, entitled  "The  Hope  for  Housing." 

If  we  ^'ere  to  search  both  of  these  great 
legislative  bodies,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  Member  with  greater  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  our 
urban  areas,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
housing,  than  Senator  Clark.  He  began 
this  interest  as  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
and  continues  it  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  article.  Senator  Clark  tells  pre- 
cisely why  we  have  not  carried  out  the 
adequate  housing  goals  enunciated  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  in  1949.  and 
lists  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  if 
housing  and  urban  renewal  are  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  befitting  the  future  of 
our  great  cities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
p>ermission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  this  well-conceived  and  effec- 
tively executed  article : 

The  Hope  for  Housing 
(By  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark) 

A  decade  ago,  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
the  Congress  wrote  a  declaration  of  national 
housing  policy  which  said.  In  part:  "The 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
•  •  •  require  •  •  •  the  realization  as  soon 
as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  Ten  years  later  this 
statement  could  hardly  be  Improved.  The 
only  trouble  Is  that,  as  an  expression  of  our 
national  policy  today.  It  is  a  dead  letter. 

What  the  1949  language  suggests  Is  a  sim- 
ple and  logical  procedure.  First  count  our 
families.  Then  project  population  growth. 
Then  count  the  niimber  of  decent  homes  in 
good  environments.  Then  subtract.  The  re- 
mainder is  the  number  of  homes  needed. 
With  that  as  a  goal,  adopt  a  program  for 
reaching  it.  Simple  and  logical,  yes;  but 
perhaps  too  much  so — because  that  Is  not 
the  way  oiu  national  housing  policy  Is  made 
today. 

If  we  were  to  follow  through  on  this  arith- 
metic, this  is  what  we  would  find: 

The  number  of  substandard  housing  units, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau's  1956  in- 
ventory of  housing,  is  13  million — 24  percent 
of  a  total  Inventory  of  55  million.  Of  the 
remaining  76  percent,  not  all  are  "in  a  suit- 
able living  environment":  but  for  purposes 
of  our  calculation  that  factor  can  perhaps 
be  disregarded.  We  know,  then,  our  back- 
log of  need. 

Meanwhile,  ovir  population  Is  Increasing. 
We  need  close  to  I  million  additional  homes 
a  year  J\i8t  to  take  care  of  new  families. 
Approximately  300.000  more  are  required  an- 
nually to  make  up  for  houses  which  are 


biuned  or  bulldozed  to  make  way  for  new 
talghwajrs  or  cleared  for  urban  renewal  or 
otherwise  lost  to  the  hou.slng  Inventory. 

The  net  of  all  this  is  that  we  need  1 .300.000 
homes  a  year  Just  to  hold  our  own.  To  make 
any  substantial  dent  in  our  backlog  of  13 
million  substandard  homes  would  require  a 
building  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  mU- 
Uon  new  homes  a  year. 

Figures  such  as  these  have  never  been 
reached  in  the  history  of  American  home- 
buUdlng.  Only  twice  has  the  rockbottom 
replacement  level  of  l.:JO0.0OO  new  units 
been  achieved — in  1950  and  1955.  Last  year. 
with  the  stimulus  of  the  antirecession 
Emergency  Housing  Act.  J  ,200,000  units  were 
built.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  has  been  a 
struggle  to  stay  above  1  million. 

No  wonder  that  mayor  after  mayor  who 
has  appeared  before  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee  hns  testified  that  we  are  not 
gaining  ground  in  our  fight  against  slums; 
we  are  losing  ground. 

Are  those  responsible  for  executing  our 
national  housing  policies  looking  hard  at 
the£e  figures?  Are  they  mulling  them  over 
and  devising  programs  which  will  raise  the 
production  of  housing  in  America  from 
1,200,000  units  up  toward  2.000,000? 

Not  at  all.  They  do  not  even  think  in 
such  terms.  To  put  it  bluntly,  whereas  the 
1949  law  talked  of  homer  for  families,  what 
is  talked  of  these  days  is  the  budget,  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  (which  is 
usually  referred  to  as  freo  enterprise  despite 
the  massive  governmental  inter%-entlon 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion), and  the  limits  of  what  is  acceptable 
to  the  housing  Industry — especially  that 
part  of  the  Industry  which  lends  on  hous- 
ing. The  people  who  live  in  housing  are  in- 
cidental. 

If  we  ask,  what  are  the  needs,  who  are  the 
families  who  are  ill-housed,  the  answer 
comes:  the  low  and  lower-middle  Income 
groups,  and  most  of  all  our  minority  group 
families.  If  we  start  from  there,  then  we 
must  devise  government  programs  which, 
using  the  channels  of  private  enterprise 
wherever  possible,  would  bring  decent  hous- 
ing within  the  reach  of  the  families  who 
need  it. 

Because  need  has  not  been  our  guiding 
consideration,  our  governmental  housing 
programs  have  become  badly  skewed  in  fa- 
vor of  the  upper-Income  groups.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  FHA-FNMA  complex,  which 
insures  mortgages  on  suburban  homes  for 
those  who  can  afford  them,  Is  flourishing. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  public 
housing  program,  which  serves  the  lowest 
income  groups,  has  slowed  to  a  trickle.  And 
there  is  no  effective  program  for  the  famUles 
In  between. 

I  belong  to  an  old-fashioned  school  of 
thought  which  holds  that  the  Government 
should  concern  Itself  first  of  all  with  those 
least  able  to  help  themselves.  I  have  no 
objection  to  helping  the  well  off  through 
FHA  and  FNMA.  so  long  as  we  do  not  Ig- 
nore the  housing  needs  of  those  who  are 
less  well  off.  But  In  the  past  6  years,  this 
conception  of  Government  has  been  In- 
verted. In  the  case  of  housing,  the  admin- 
istration's bill  this  year  would  have  com- 
pleted the  Inversion:  it  proposed  to  remove 
the  celling  on  the  volume  of  loans  which 
FHA  might  guarantee,  and  to  push  the 
services  of  FHA  even  higher  into  the  upper- 
bracket  income  groups  by  raising  the  in- 
dividual mortgage  limit  to  $25,000.  At  the 
same  time,  it  proposed  to  administer  the 
final  blow  to  the  one  program  which  builds 
houses  for  low-income  families — the  public 
housing  program. 

The  Senate,  happily,  paid  little  attention 
to  the  administration  bill.  We  wrote  our 
own  bill,  which  gives  public  housing  another 


1-year  lease  on  life.  Tills  ta  a  degree  of 
progress.  But  without  Presidential  leader- 
ship, it  is  at  least  unlikely — and  probably 
impossible — for  the  Congress  to  go  much 
further  In  bringing  balance  to  our  present 
housing  programs  so  that  they  serve  all  In- 
come groups  equally. 

If  we  could  achieve  such  balance,  and 
thus  broaden  the  housing  market,  we  could 
approach  the  2  mllllon-a-year  rate  of  build- 
ing that  is  called  for  by  the  measurement 
of  need.  Otherwise,  we  will  live  with  our 
slums  as  far  ahead  as  population  data  can 
be  projected. 

Suppose  we  approach  the  problem  from 
another  viewpoint:  the  future  of  the  central 
city. 

The  slum  problem  of  the  cities  is  broader 
than  Just  the  problem  of  slum  housing.  In 
many  cities,  the  most  blighted  areas  are 
those  wltli  dilapidated  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial structures  which  stand  on  valuable 
land  and  drag  down  the  economy  of  the 
entire  area.  As  blight — both  resldenUal  and 
commercial — spreads,  the  tax  base  of  the 
central  city  declines  in  relation  to  the  need 
for  services.  Then  the  services  themselves 
decline.  Wealth  and  leadership  flee  to  the 
suburbs.  A  vicious  circle  is  set  in  motion, 
and  the  very  life  of  the  central  city  Is 
threatened. 

Obviously.  In  the  national  Interest,  our 
central  cities  cannot  be  abandoned  to  decay. 
Even  if  we  want  to.  it  Is  physically  impos- 
sible for  us  all  to  escape  to  the  suburbs  and 
take  our  offices  and  businesses  with  us.  The 
balance  wheel  of  the  urban  economy  and  Its 
social  and  cultural  life  will  always  be  the 
central  city.  A  rational  pattern  of  metro- 
poliun  growth  is  simply  impossible  without 
assigning  the  highest  priority  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  core  city,  commercially,  indus- 
trially, and  culturally  as  well  as  reslden- 
tlally. 

Fortunately,  the  ingenuity  of  legislator* 
has  devised  the  means  to  make  that  pos- 
sible. That  means  Is  urban  renewal,  and  al- 
most 400  cities  In  44  States  and  Territories 
now  have  projects  under  way.  These  cities 
are  of  all  sizes;  one-third  have  a  population 
under  25,000. 

Urban  renewal  Is  tedious  and  complex  in 
execution,  but  its  principle  is  simple. 
Blighted  areas  are  replanned  to  provide  for 
better  uses  and  a  higher  tax  base.  Tlie  city 
buys  the  land,  clears  It  of  structures  which 
cannot  be  restored,  and  sells  it  to  developers. 
The  difference  between  the  cost  to  the  city 
and  the  usually  lower  sale  price  is  financed 
by  Federal  and  local  subsidies,  the  Federal 
Government  paying  two-thirds.  If  no  Fed- 
eral subsidy  Is  needed,  as  in  the  case  of  Pitts- 
burgh's Golden  Triangle,  there  is  no  need  for 
Federal  participation.  But  there  are  few 
Golden  Triangles. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  program  la  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures — In  so- 
called  gray  areas — that  are  on  their  way  to 
becoming  unsafe  or  unsanitary  and  which 
can  be  saved  as  decent  housing  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  little  private  money.  Here, 
the  Federal  assistance  is  mainly  to  help  de- 
fray the  costs  of  public  improvements  that 
serve  the  renewal  area. 

Urban  renewal  works.  Blight  has  been 
cleared.  New  buildings  have  risen.  Private 
Investment  has  taken  place  which  could  have 
been  stimulated  In  no  other  way.  Urban  tax 
bases  have  been  Improved.  For  the  first  time 
cities  can  take  hope  that  blight  can  be  con- 
quered, slums  can  be  cleared.  The  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  Is  faintly  visible  at 
last. 

But.  to  reverse  a  metaphor,  the  sliver  lin- 
ing seems  to  have  its  cloud.  That  cloud  Is 
housing.  In  Itself,  clearing  of  slums  does 
not  build  houses  for  the  slum  dwellers.  In 
Itself,  urban  renewal  cannot  solve  the  hous- 
ing problem.     In  some  respects.  Indeed,  It 
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Intenslfles  the  ivoblem.  The  urban  renewal 
law  contains,  quite  properly,  a  provision  that 
a  project  may  not  proceed  unless  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  It  available  for 
the  persons  displaced. 

What  happens  In  the  case  ot  •  typical  dty 
UthU: 

The  urban  renewal  planners.  Initially, 
carve  out  a  relatively  modest  project  as  a 
community  experiment.  The  existing  ya- 
cancy  rate  In  private  housing,  and  the  turn- 
over in  public  housing,  are  sulllclent  to  take 
care  of  the  families  displaced  The  project 
proceeds.  Presently,  cleared  land  replaces 
slum.  and.  shcvtly  aftmrard,  bright  new 
buildings  rise. 

The  Impact  on  the  community  is  immense. 
The  pilot  project  has  served  Its  purpose.  It 
has  fired  the  imagination  of  th'i  civic  leaders. 
It  has  united  conservatives  and  liberals.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  ma  lagement  and 
labor,  behind  the  inspiring  gads  of  rebuild- 
ing their  community.  These  leaders.  In  turn, 
spur  the  planners  to  lay  out  a  truly  ambi- 
tious program.  Together,  they  map  bound- 
aries for  new  projects,  they  count  the  fami- 
lies to  be  displaced,  and  then  run  abruptly 
Into  a  cold  stone  wall:  when;  do  they  put 
the  famUies? 

Sometimes  a  city  wilt  not  encounter  the 
wall  on  its  second  project,  or  even  its  third, 
but  the  logic  of  the  statistics  Is  inexorable. 
Sooner  or  later,  before  they  have  bitten  very 
deeply  Into  the  slum  problem,  most  cities 
wUl  find  that  urban  renewal  Itself  wUl  be 
blocked  unless  low-income  housing  is  pro- 
vided. 

The  figures  show  that  half  cf  the  families 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  arc  of  the  lowest 
Income  level — the  lowest  sixth,  who  are  with- 
in the  Income  limits  of  public  housing.  Of 
the  remaining  half,  a  large  p<roportlon  are 
Just  above  the  public  housing  level.  Some 
wUl  disappear  during  the  relocation  process 
and  leave  no  trace.  Some  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  other  slums  in  the  community.  A  few 
will  get  trickle-down  housing  from  persons 
moving  to  the  subvtrbs.  But  beyond  that. 
the  only  feasible  way  to  bring  Into  balance 
the  need  and  the  availability  of  low-rent 
housing  is  to  achieve  a  major  acceleration  of 
the  public  housing  program. 

And  yet  the  Elsenhower  administration  has 
chosen  this  particular  moment  to  recom- 
mend that  what  remains  of  the  present 
de-vltallsed  public  housing  program  be  laid 
to  rest. 

Perhaps  there  Is  more  consistency  to  the 
administration's  program,  however,  than 
meets  the  eye.  The  President  also  has  pro- 
poaed  that  the  urban  renewal  program  It- 
self be  held  back.  He  asked  1250  mUllon  a 
year  in  Federal  funds  to  cover  appUcations 
beginning  at  the  rate  of  $500  million  and  go- 
ing up.  He  also  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  be  reduced  gradually  from  two- 
thirds  to  one -half. 

If  we  have  less  urban  renewal,  of  course, 
we  wUl  need  less  public  housing.  We  will. 
Instead,  retain  our  slums  and  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  "soundness  '  of  our  fiscal 
policies. 

It  la  IroDlc  to  recall,  once  more,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  were 
Senators  Wagner,  Ellender.  and  Taft — and 
that  the  last  of  these  Is  none  other  than  the 
man  who  lost  the  Republican  nomination  in 
1952  because  he  was  considered  too  conser- 
vative, j 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?   I 

I  suppose  we  must  start  from  the  assump- 
tion that  we  cant  go  anywhere  much  imtil 
1991.  Even  the  modest  bill  the  Senate  has 
passed  Is  being  greeted  with  rumblings  about 
a  veto.  Clearly,  any  measure  truly  geared 
to  eradicating  slunu  and  rehousing  slum 
families  would  never  get  across  the  White 
House  threshold.    But  what  should  be  the 


elements   of  a  hotislng  program   for   1961? 
X  believe  It  should  have  four: 

1.  Upper-Income  housing.  For  families 
above  the  median  In  Income,  the  present 
FHA-VA-FNMA  programs  are  relatively  ade- 
quate. FHA  has  done  far  better,  however. 
In  promoting  suburban  sales  housing  than 
tirban  rental  housing.  Some  of  the  Improve- 
ments needed  can  be  accomplished,  I  am 
sure,  through  administrative  regulations;  be- 
yond that,  legislation  may  be  useful.  A  con- 
structive proposal  has  been  presented  to 
establish  a  central  mortgage  facility  to  stabi- 
lize the  flow  of  mortgage  funds.  Other  rec- 
ommended measures  woiUd  extend  the  in- 
surance principle  to  some  loans  now  made 
on  conventional  terms  and  facilitate  the 
trading  of  old  houses  for  new.  All  these 
should  be  considered. 

The  various  branches  of  the  housing  In- 
dustry will  present,  as  they  have  each  year, 
proposals  to  bring  the  Government  further 
into  the  Job  of  assisting  building  for  the 
upper  and  upper-middle  income  groups. 
These  should  be  sjmipatbetically  considered, 
on  the  principle  that  whatever  accelerates 
the  building  of  homes  for  any  Income  group 
Increases  the  total  housing  Inventory.  But 
this  is  the  easier  part  of  the  Job  of  legisla- 
tors; the  hard  part  Is  devising  measures  that 
will  work  for  the  lower-income  groups  for 
whom  the  housing  industry  as  now  organ- 
ized does  not  speak. 

2.  Middle-income  housing:  For  housing 
purposes.  middle-Income  (or  moderate- 
income)  families  are  defined  as  those  whose 
Incomes  are  too  high  to  permit  them  to  be 
admitted  to  public  housing  projects,  and  too 
low  to  be  able  to  afford  new  privately  built 
housing — the  exact  Income  limits  varsring 
from  one  market  to  another,  as  both  in- 
comes and  bousing  costs  vary.  This  gap 
between  the  top  of  public  housing  and  the 
bottom  of  the  private  market  was  not  an 
unknown  factor  at  the  time  of  the  [tassage 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  But  the  prob- 
lem was  held  In  abeyance  until  1950,  when 
a  solution  In  the  form  of  long-term  loans, 
with  Interest  rates  set  at  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Government,  came  within  five  votes 
of  adoption  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  has 
been  Introduced  In  subsequent  years,  with 
modifications,  by  former  Senator  Herbert 
Lehman  and  by  myself,  but  has  not  been 
brought  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
problem,  however,  is  still  with  us — increas- 
ingly so  as  urban  renewal  proceeds  and  the 
Federal  highway  program  bulldozes  its  way 
Into  the  core  cities,  displacing  families  by 
the  thousands. 

3.  Low-income  housing:  In  1949,  SenaUM* 
Taft  and  his  colleagues  estimated  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  need  for  new  housing  should 
be  met  each  year  through  public  housing. 
Accordingly,  they  authorized  135.000  units  a 
year.  Given  the  current  need  projection 
this  rate  would  be  raised  to  200,000.  Not 
even  the  135.000  has  been  approached,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  need  Is 
any  leas  than  estimated  a  decade  ago. 

The  difficulty  with  public  housing  appears 
to  be  twofold:  apathy  or  antipathy  In  the 
cities  and  gradual  strangulation  by  hostile 
Federal  administration.  Both  can  be  cured, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  certain  changes  in  the 
program:  decentralization  of  management 
decisions,  the  use  of  existing  housing  and 
scattered  units  in  lieu  of  large  Institution- 
alized projects,  and  the  raising  of  Income 
limits  so  that  public  hotislng  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  problem  fanxllles.  Important 
steps  in  this  direction  are  written  into  the 
housing  bill  ai^roved  this  year  by  the 
Senate. 

4.  Urban  renewal.  The  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram also  needs  both  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion. To  keep  up  with  Uie  current  rate 
of  appUcations  would  require  an  annual 
Federal  authorisation  of  $500  million.    P«r- 


sonally,  I  would  prefer  $600  million,  to  allow 
room  for  the  participation  of  additional 
cities  and  the  acceleration  of  the  program, 
and  to  authorize  this  rate  for  a  long-term 
period,  so  that  cities  can  plan  ahead — say. 
10  years.  The  Senate  bill  represents  a  good 
compromise,  however,  for  this  year.  It  al- 
lows an  authorization  of  up  to  $500  million 
a  year  for  slightly  more  than  4  years.  If 
applications  are  filed  at  that  rate. 

Many  Improvements  are  needed  to  provide 
flexibility,  to  cut  the  long  period  between 
the  conception  of  a  project  and  its  execution, 
and  to  adapt  the  program  to  Industrial  and 
commercial  as  well  as  residential  areas — 
changes  too  technical  to  be  entmierated  here. 
Again,  the  Senate  bill  points  the  way  for- 
ward, with  further  changes  In  order  from 
year  to  year  as  experience  accumulates. 

The  case  for  urban  America  is  briefly  sum- 
marized :  nearly  70  percent  of  our  people  live 
in  metropolitan  areas,  and  the  proportion 
continues  to  grow.  As  an  urbfm  nation,  our 
national  ability  to  govern  oxirselves  and  solve 
our  problems  is  being  tested  In  the  cities. 
Many  basic  tools  are  at  hand.  Others  can 
readily  be  fashioned.  National  piu-pose  and 
will  are  also  present.  The  need  remains  only 
for  enlightened  and  courageous  leadership. 


Tke  Tovmsend  Plan  for  NatiouJ 
lasaraace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  10. 1959 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
dedicated  pec^le  all  over  America  who 
are  joined  with  the  Townsend  plan  for 
national  insurance  in  working  for  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  fcH*  our  older  citi- 
zens. Their  headquarters  is  just  a  few 
blocks  from  this  Capitol  and  most  of  iis 
here  are  familiar  with  the  fine  services 
this  office  performs. 

In  the  decade  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  my  district  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
come  to  respect  the  faithful  and  tireless 
service  this  organization  performs  solely 
in  behalf  of  the  elderly  citizens  of  our 
country.  It  has  vmdertaken  this  worthy 
effort  on  a  national  level  and  deserves 
our  commendation  for  the  leadership  it 
has  provided.  It  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  attain  a  realistic 
program  of  security  for  retired  w<»:kers 
and  continues  to  assert  this  lesd^'ship  at 
a  time  when  the  proUem  Is  of  growing 
consequence. 

As  a  farmer  and  as  a  representative 
of  a  great  agricultural  area,  it  is  natural 
that  I  should  think  of  this  legislation  in 
terms  of  farm  families.  The  serious  de- 
cline in  farm  income  and  the  natural 
hazards  of  agriculture  make  It  difficult 
for  farm  families  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment. Yet,  farmers  were  among  the 
last  to  be  covered  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  many  today  can  qualify 
for  only  the  minimum  ben^ts.  As  self- 
employed  persons,  a  distressing  number 
of  farmers  operate  at  marginal  levels 
and  will  therefore  continue  to  qualify  for 
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the  minimum  or  near-minimum  bene- 
fits. 

We  certainly  can  agree  that  farmers 
contributing  to  any  such  program  should 
be  treated  as  equals  of  other  workers 
and  self-employed.  They  deserve  the 
same  opportunity  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  upon  retirement  from 
active  fann  operation. 

Farmers  have  anoUier  stake  in  a  real- 
istic program  of  seciuity  for  old  age  in- 
asmuch as  food  is  the  basic  requirement 
of  every  human  being  and  retired 
workers  remain  the  customers  of  agri- 
culture. As  the  number  of  retired  per- 
sons grows,  it  is  important  that  their 
purchEising  power  be  maintained  at  the 
level  of  decent  comfort  and  adequate 
diet.  Our  interest  in  the  retired  worker, 
however,  is  not  primarily  economic,  but 
humanitarian.  In  the  midst  of  our 
abundance,  we  cannot  permit  a  whole 
segment  of  our  society  to  exist  at  sub- 
sistence levels  after  they  have  contrib- 
uted their  most  productive  years  to  our 
growth. 

Because  they  are  genuinely  concerned 
with  this  problem  and  are  dedicated  to 
its  solution,  I  welcome  representatives  of 
the  Townsend  organization  to  my  office. 
In  fact,  in  the  10  years  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  in  this  legislative  body, 
the  Townsend  group  have  been  the  only 
organization  to  come  to  my  ofiSce  to  ex- 
press concern  over  the  problems  of  the 
aged,  those  senior  citizens  of  ours  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  building 
our  great  country. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  all  who 
share  this  concern  devote  some  time  to 
considering  the  purposes  of  H.R.  4000 
and  the  goal  it  envisions.  We  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  inadequacies  and 
the  inequities  of  the  present  social  secu- 
rity program  and  know  that  we  must 
move  forward  with  realistic  programs  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  now  upon 
us. 


Minthall  Opmion  Poll  Shows  23d  District 
Ohio  Supports  President's  Defense 
Budget,  Berlin  Stand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10. 1959 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tabu- 
lation is  complete  on  the  fifth  annual 
Minshall  opinion  poll.  This  poll  went  to 
the  home  of  every  registered  voter  in  the 
23d  district,  108,000  homes  in  all.  Re- 
sponse was  truly  remarkable :  more  than 
20,000  questionnaires  were  completed 
and  returned. 

Mailing  of  the  poll  was  timed  so  that 
a  sampling  of  opinion  was  possible  be- 
fore and  after  President  Eisenhower's 
televised  speech  on  the  Berlin  crisis  and 
his  defense  budget.  Prespeech  returns 
showed  75.5  percent  support  of  his  Ber- 
lin stand;  postspeech  returns  showed 
that  support  had  risen  to  77  percent.   Be- 


fore the  President's  speech,  returns  in- 
dicated 61.8  percent  were  satisfied  that 
the  defense  program  is  adequate;  after 
the  speech,  the  total  reached  63.5  per- 
cent. 

Both  foreign  aid  and  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction  slipped  in  the  voter's 
favor.  Foreign  aid  support  dropped 
from  50  percent  in  1958  to  48.5  percent 
this  year.  Support  of  Federal  school  aid 
fell  off  from  last  year's  45  percent  to  a 
mere  36.8  percent. 


Many  of  the  returns  carried  marginal 
comments  in  which  the  voters  further 
amplified  their  views  both  on  national 
issues  and  on  their  own  individual  prob- 
lems with  the  Federal  Government. 
They  were  very  nearly  unanimous  in  call- 
ing for  sensible  economy  in  Federal 
spending:  many,  in  particular,  deplored 
the  huge  farm  subsidies  doled  out  under 
our  antiquated  agricultural  laws. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 


I  Reaulla  of  1959  Minahall  opinion  poU 


1.  If  the  flscal  IQTiO  budgrt  ts  no(  h;ilunc«<l,  would  you  (iiror  Incrraslnn  Uses  to  eliminate  th« 

doflfit? 

2.  !><>  you  favor  a  higher  Fcdcriil  BaMlliw  tiu  to  maintain  a  p«)r-a»-yau-go  bMls  In  Ked«rai-ald 

hiehway  cori.structluu  ' * 

3.  From  Informiiliiin  uv.illublp,  do  you  believe  thu  country's  delpnm  prorram  Is  adequate? 

4.  Do  you  fii\or  I'lMlcrul  :il<l  for  looiil  vhool  ron«tnirtlonT  

5.  Arp  you  in  fuvor  of  amcndlnir  the  Sih-IiiI  Sorurlty  Art  to  Include  all  nMiltod  ex|ieiun,  tbe 

flnitneltiK  to  Ix"  shiiriii  by  thr  rinployi-n  uud  eiuployeM? 

6.  Do  you  favor  ri>|M'itl  of  timt  mtIIoii  of  the  Ta/t-Hortley  Art  which  prcaently  pcrmiu  States 

to  enwt  thvir  own  rluht-to  work  l:iw5'      

7.  Should  the  rt\st  of  nir  pasw>ni;er  terminals  be  paid  by  the  airlines  ratbM*  than  from  Federal- 
local  funds  iw  lit  present?     

l>o  you  U'liovf  wf  should  ccntlnur  our  fun>im  lUd  profrr^ini  uhlch  ruJb  for  rx|iendltures  of 

W,'J()<l,(i»i»),(»IO  in  Miilit^iry  ifid  ctonomu-  ii.*,si.-<t;Muv  ilunric  fisriil  l>»'<i'     

In  cxsr  of  n  Mockiulf,  do  you  lirhrvc  we  .should  employ  milltury  force  to  maintain  our  paat> 

tlon  In  HcrlinT 

Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  2Vd  amendment,  which  Umlta  the  l'ri\«ldenry  to  2  lerma? 

Do  you  favor  r\|>unsion  of  p  ihllc  |M>wer  aiiainst  private  power  (far  example,  TVA)? 

■Ktv  you  in  favor  of  stroncer  'Ivll  rlfthti  Ifttl.tlatlonT 

Do  you  favor  reniovlne  the  Ke<|er;il  Oovcrnraeut'i  prcaent  re(ulatory  control  over  pricea 

I)ro<hicon  ran  rhiirue  for  niturul  Riw? 

Are  you  In  fu\or  of  u  law  Ki^aranteclnK  union  members  the  secret  b*llot  In  the  election  or 

removal  of  union  oinclals,  ,u>d  In  other  vital  union  matterri? ........ 
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Special  Citation  Awarded  to  Two 
Steamship  Companies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAXTL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10. 1959 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  their  signiflcance  and  satisfac- 
tory p)erformance  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  public,  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
recognition  given  to  the  Marven  Steam- 
ship Co. — formerly  the  Ore  Navigation 
Corp. — and  the  Calmar  Steamship  Co. 
for  attairung  highest  rating  in  vessel  san- 
itation after  the  closest  inspection  by  our 
Government  authorities.  These  com- 
panies have  just  been  awarded  the  special 
citations  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
after  approval  of  the  recommendations 
of  inspectors  by  Joseph  B.  O'Connor,  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware. 

Harry  W.  Warley,  who  has  over  a 
lengthy  period  distinguished  himself  in 
maritime  affairs  of  our  Nation,  is  the 
president  of  both  companies,  and  re- 
ceived the  awards. 

The  special  citations  were  given  be- 
cause each  of  the  9  ships  of  the  Marven 
Steamship  Co.,  and  each  of  the  12  ships 
of  the  Calmar  Steamship  Co.  achieved  a 
rating  of  95  or  better  on  official  Public 
Health  Service  inspections  in  which  166 
separate  items  of  sanitary  construction 


and  maintenance  were  Involved.  Our 
citizens  in  large  numbers,  who  have  had 
contact  with  President  Warley  and  with 
representatives  of  the  two  companies  in 
question,  will  approve  of  these  awards, 
which  have  been  Justified  by  lengthy 
satisfactory  service 

The  Marven  Co.  has  earned  the  award 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  while  the 
Calmar  Corp.  is  now  being  cited  for  the 
second  successive  year.  Both  concerns 
transpMjrt  valuable  products  to  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co..  and  their  ships  transport 
lumber  from  west  coast  ports  in  connec- 
tion with  their  return  voyages. 

Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  performance  of  these  companies, 
which  have  given  encouragement  to 
steamship  operators  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 


1959 
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The    Al    Sareaa    Case:    A    Lof-Rolliaf 
Mine  Gathers  No  Gold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or   OKXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  in  reading  through  the  interesting 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies  appropriations 
for  1960  I  came  across  an  enlightening 
exchange  between  my  able  and  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  Kir  WAN]  who  is.  of  course,  chair- 
man of  the  appropriations  suboommit- 
tee,  and  the  director  of  thu  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Mr.  Edward  Woozley.  You 
will  no  doubt  remember  that  the  famous 
Al  Serena  case  developed  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Oregon  and 
was  one  of  the  important  L<isues  in  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  my  election 
to  the  85th  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  inserting  the 
following  brief,  but  delightful,  exchange 
l>etween  the  chairman  and  the  witness: 
Al  SAmzNA  Case 

Mr.  KuwAN.  Maybe  one  of  you  could  en- 
Ugbten  me  on  thla  point.  Did  they  ever  dU- 
cover  thoM  minerals  that  we  gitve  Al  Serena 
with  all  of  that  timber? 

Mr.  WoosxjcT.  I  think  the  minerals  were 
dlBcovered,  but  whether  or  not  they  are  op- 
erating U  a  question.  Gold  prices  are  not 
too  conducive  to  mining,  and  they  have  not 
been  since  1934,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  KiBWAN.  They  are  not  mining.  This 
reminds  me  of  a  story  Bob  Burns,  the 
comedian,  once  told  about  bla  uncle. 

It  took  him  3  years  to  chisel  a  huge 
boulder  out  of  the  mountain  overlooking 
Van  Buren.  He  finally  chiseled  It  away  and 
the  boulder  rolled  down  the  mountainside 
and  destroyed  every  building  In  Its  path. 
They  followed  the  boulder  and  when  they 
got  up  to  it  to  examine  it  carefully,  hU 
iincle  said,   "Just   as   I  thought,   no  moss." 

The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  that  mineral 
l«aae  given  to  Al  Sarena.  After  he  removed 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  timber,  he 
found  no  minerals. 

Mr.  Woocunr.  The  timber  is  on  a  national 
forest. 

Mr.  KiBWAM.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
that.  It  was.  but.  of  course,  it  is  now  pri- 
vate land,  thanks  to  the  approval  of  the 
mineral  claim  given  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 


Opinions  From  Colambns  and  Franklin 
Couty,  Ohi*  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1959 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
9, 1959, 1  sent  a  newsletter  and  question- 
naire to  a  cross-section  of  1,000  persons 
In  the  12th  District  of  Ohio.  The  re- 
sponse was  amazing.  After  30  days  405 
persons  have  answered.  I  feel  this 
clearly  demonstrates  the  keen  interest 
the  citizens  of  central  Ohio  have  in  the 
affairs  of  their  Government. 

Further,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  responses  contained  studied  com- 
ments, suggestions,  and  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  matters  we  face  here  in  Con- 
gress. I  plan  to  retain  these  answers 
for  some  period  of  time,  and  any  Member 
of  Congress  who  wishes  to  examine  them 
is  most  welcome. 

In  response  to  the  questicm.  "Do  you 
favor  a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  re- 
duced Federal  assistance  programs 
rather  than  additional  public  debt?" 
Ninety-one  percent  said  yes,  four  per- 


cent said  no.  and  five  percent  were  im- 
decided. 

The  results  on  the  fair  trade  bill  were 
not  nearly  as  conclusive  since  31  percent 
favored  it,  46  percent  were  opposed  and 
a  large  23  percent  undecided. 

On  the  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion concerning  Federal  grants  to  schools 
for  construction  and  teachers'  salaries, 
33  percent  favored.  61  percent  opposed, 
and  6  percent  were  undecided. 

The  omnibus  housing  bill  relating  to 
Federal  grants  and  loans  for  urban  re- 
development, public  housing,  college 
housing  loans  and  other  programs 
brought  a  favorable  resr>onse  from  only 
26  percent.  Fifty-six  percent  opposed 
the  legislation  and  18  percent  were  un- 
decided. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  people  an- 
swering were  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  from  3  to  4  '/2  cents 
per  gallon  for  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Fifty-two  percent  opposed  a  gasoline 
tax  increase  and  fifteen  percent  unde- 
cided. 

On  legislation  aimed  at  elimination  of 
corruption  in  labor  unions,  specifically 
such  bills  as  Kermedy,  Goldwater,  and 
McClellan  to  require  unions  to  submit 
reports  on  activities,  hold  secret  ballot 
elections  for  officers,  and  other  provi- 
sions, 94  percent  favored  such  legisla- 
tion, 3  percent  were  opposed,  and  3  per- 
cent undecided. 

The  above  figures  express  the  views 
of  a  small  segment  of  the  population  in 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County.  Ohio, 
and  perhaps  other  areas  in  the  great 
Midwest. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  response  and 
interest  in  central  Ohio,  I  have  mailed 
out  another  newsletter  and  question- 
naire on  BAarch  30,  with  seven  questions 
directed  to  the  mutual  security  program 
that  now  faces  Congress.  The  mailing 
list  has  been  more  than  doubled  due  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  writ- 
ten asking  that  their  names  be  added. 
I  hope  to  give  the  Members  of  Congress 
the  benefit  of  that  poll  on  May  1.  The 
results  on  incomplete  ret\u-ns  to  date 
are  surprising. 


Restorinf  the  Integrity  of  REA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nniiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10. 1959 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  farm  people  of  Indiana,  includixig 
thousands  of  the  citizens  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  who  live  in  LaPorte 
and  Marshall  Coimties,  depend  for  their 
electricity  on  the  Rural  Electric  Mem- 
l)ership  Corporations,  the  REIMCs. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion program  has  for  many  years  con- 
tributed enormously  to  American  life 
by  bringing  the  blessings  of  electricity 
to  the  farm  families  of  our  country  and 


by  stimulating  the  business  and  indus- 
try which  produces  and  sells  the  ap- 
pliances, machinery  and  equipment 
needed  by  REA  users. 

Unfortunately,  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems of  Indiana  have  been  under  severe 
attack  by  both  the  Handley  administra- 
tion in  Indianapolis  and  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  Washington. 

Yesterday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  margin  of  nearly  2  to  1. 
voted  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  REA 
program  by  restoring  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administrator  sole  authority 
to  pass  on  rural  power  and  telephone 
loans.  The  bill,  which  has  also  been 
passed  by  a  similar  margin  in  the  Senate, 
would  thus  reaffirm  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  Administrator  of 
REA,  who  is  appointed  to  office  for  a 
term  of  10  years,  should  be  free  from 
political  influence.  Since  1953,  however, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had  the 
last  word  on  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  loans  over  $500,000. 

During  the  1958  campaign  I  stated  my 
conviction  that  the  REMCs  should  be 
permitted  to  operate  wiUiout  having  to 
engage  constantly  in  political  and  leg- 
islative battles  merely  to  defend  their 
right  to  exist.  REMCs  are  nonpartisan 
and  should  be  permitted  to  remain  that 
way.  This  is  the  reason  I  was  glad  yes- 
terday to  join  with  the  great  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  in  voting 
to  restore  to  the  Administrator  of  REA 
the  full  authority  to  pass  on  loans  inde- 
pendant  from  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  rural  America  can  again  have 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  loan 
procedures  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  the  farm  families  of 
Indiana  and  the  Nation  who  use  REA  can 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern 
electric  service. 


A  Tribnte  to  a  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  10, 1959 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  announce  that  it  is 
with  pride  and  sorrow  that  I  rise,  in  the 
name  of  my  Wisconsin  constituency,  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  who  passed  away  in  a  hos- 
pital in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  early  yesterday 
morning,  April  9 — ^just  2  months  short 
of  his  90th  birthday. 

And  this  great  American,  who  lived 
just  10  miles  west  of  my  congressional 
district  in  Wisconsin,  in  a  once  obscure 
place  he  named  Taliesin.  even  in  the  last 
days  of  the  broad  expanse  of  his  life  re- 
mained provocatively  controversial  and 
magnificently  creative.  He  will  best  be 
remembered  for  having  lifted  American 
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architecture  from  the  status  of  a  craft  to 
a  fine  art,  but  to  Mr.  Wright  architecture 
was  even  more  fundamental  and  mean- 
ingful; it  was  a  way  of  life,  a  philosophy. 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright  was  a  man  of  un- 
rivaled achievements  In  the  field  of 
architecture.  Magnificent  at  once  as  an 
engineer  and  as  an  artist,  he  has  left  his 
monuments  in  stone  and  steel,  in  wood 
and  concrete,  and  glass  and  plastic,  in 
globe-girdling  profusion. 

Characteristic  of  the  man  was  his  dar- 
ing conception  of  the  plan  for  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  in  Tokyo,  in  1915.  Required 
""to  design  an  earthquake-proof  building 
for  a  region  noted  for  its  frequent  &nd 
severe  earthquakes,  he  discarded  the  an- 
cient reliance  upon  rock  for  solidity, 
knowing  that  it  is  in  the  rock  itself  that 
the  earthquake  takes  place,  and  built  the 
hotel  like  a  huge  Noah's  Ark,  not  sup- 
ported on  anything  solid,  but  floating 
upon  soft  mud,  and  held  together  in- 
ternally by  cantilevered  floors  and  con- 
crete supports. 

The  building  was  completed  and 
opened  for  use  in  1922.  and  in  1923  tri- 
umphantly survived,  undamaged,  the  ex- 
treme test  of  the  great  earthquake  of 
that  year,  one  of  the  worst  earthquakes 
in  Japanese  history.  It  was  the  only 
major  building  to  withstand  that  up- 
heaval, and  many  a  correspondent  wrote 
in  awed  tones  of  seeing  its  mass  looming 
above  a  waste  of  rubble. 

fiut  that  is  one  of  his  ideas,  one  of  his 
buildings.  He  spouted  ideas  like  a  foun- 
tain, and  strewed  buildings  behind  him 
in  his  career  as  a  child  strews  toys.  But 
varied  as  these  buildings  are,  each  suited 
to  its  siuToundings,  meeting  its  special 
engineering  problems,  fulfilling  the  needs 
and  desires  of  its  owner,  and  expressing 
the  resolute  independence  of  the  archi- 
tect— yet  there  is  a  core  of  unity  irform- 
ing  all  this  sparkling  variety. 

Everywhere,  and  all  the  time,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  was  the  exponent  of  a 
philosophy  of  architecture  that  com- 
bined functionalism  with  what  may  be 
called  naturalism.  His  effort  was  al- 
ways to  make  his  building  seem  to  grow 
out  of  the  earth  like  a  tree  or  a  bush,  to 
loom  like  a  rocky  cliff  or  to  curve  like  a 
lily;  but  at  the  same  time  to  suit  his 
building  to  its  fimction  as  strictly  as  a 
machine.  A  similar  suiting  of  building 
to  its  surroundings  and  function  appears 
in  the  apparent  inconsistency  with 
which  Wright,  the  most  spectacular  free- 
spender  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
devoted  himself  and  his  Tsdiesin  Fellow- 
ship to  the  problem  of  constructing 
medium-sized  homes  at  a  moderate  cost 
and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  mate- 
rial and  labor,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
artistic  excellence.  A  lavish  expenditure 
of  wealth  he  found  suitable  to  the  dis- 
play of  spectacular  beauty  that  a  rich 
man  might  desire  for  his  estate— but  for 
the  man  of  moderate  means  he  was  In- 
tent on  securing  an  equal  beauty  at  a 
pared-to-the-bone  cost. 

A  "rebelUoxis  old  gentleman."  they 
called  him.  He  was  Indeed  rebellious. 
He  rebelled  against  hidebound  conserva- 
tism, and  equally  against  doctrinaire 
modernism.    He   was  wise   and   witty. 


fierce  and  furious,  warm  with  human 
sympathy,  delight,  ambition,  energy,  and 
a  passion  for  truth  and  Justice.  His 
name  will  be  honored  for  centuries  in  the 
history  of  architecture. 

He  had  won  international  eminence 
long  before  some  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  bom,  but  his  con- 
tributions, his  genius  and  the  spirit  of 
his  personality  will  live  forever.  Indeed, 
he  leaves  this  earth  imlquely — already 
memorialized  by  his  own  monuments. 
We  and  the  generations  to  come  will 
long  remain  in  his  debt. 


Uniform  Milk  Sanitation  Code  Needed 
for  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTATIVE8 
Friday.  April  10. 1959 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  one  set  of  rules  on  Mon- 
day, a  second  code  on  Tuesday,  and  still 
a  different  procedure  on  Wednesday. 
Confusion  and  chaos  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result,  and  it  would  not  be  lon^r 
before  every  Member  demanded  the 
adoption  of  a  single  body  of  rules  to 
cover  every  session. 

Fortunately,  we  have  but  one  set  of 
niles.  But  the  example  Illustrates  the 
confusion  that  exists  today  in  the 
American  dairy  industry.  Although  it 
is  quite  feasible  for  a  dairy  to  ship  milk 
anywhere  in  the  country,  such  com- 
merce is  hampered  by  the  myriad  of 
conflicting  State  and  city  milk  sanita- 
tion codes  that  have  developed  through 
the  years. 

It  is  not  unheard  of.  for  instance,  for 
the  manager  of  a  Wisconsin  dairy  to 
have  to  be  under  10  different  sanitation 
codes.  Par  from  seeking  to  improve 
health  standards,  many  local  sanitation 
codes  exist  to  restrict  competition  from 
outside  dairies.  Such  codes  are  actually 
trade  barriers  in  the  disguise  of  sani- 
tation standards — and  nothing  more. 

So  to  the  confusion  and  waste  that 
result  from  the  current  pattern  of  mul- 
tiple standards  is  added  the  curse  of 
monopolistic  trade  practices  and  the 
higher  consumer  costs  they  create. 

The  remedy  for  these  dairy  industry 
ills  is,  quite  obviously,  a  uniform  na- 
tional standard  for  milk  sanitation.  To 
accomplish  this  goal,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Lzster 
Johnson,  has  developed  and  introduced 
H.R.  3840  which  would  establish  the 
U.S.  Milk  Ordnance  and  Code  as  the 
single  standard  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid 
milk  products  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce.  I  am  proud  to  have  cospon- 
sored  this  measure. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3840  will  topple  the 
restrictive  trade  barriers  that  have  grown 
up  as  the  result  of  the  multiplicity  of 


State  and  local  codes  and  thus  allow  all 
the  milk-consuming  public  to  purchase 
first  quality  milk  at  reasonable  prices. 
Adoption  of  a  uniform  national  stand- 
ard will  simplify  sanitation  code  en- 
forcement and  compliance,  and  that 
means  savings  to  taxpayers,  farmers, 
and  consimiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  farmer  and  con- 
sumer stand  to  gain  much  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  to  set  a  uniform,  na- 
tional standard  for  milk  sanitation.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  act  on  H.R. 
3840  quickly  and  favorably. 


Keeping  the  Peace  in  Berlin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBBENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  10. 1959 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  nine 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Congressmen  Carter,  Clark. 
Meyer,  Clement  Miller,  Porter,  Reuss, 
George  Rhodes.  Bjrron  Johnson.  Rivers, 
and  six  colleagues  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, Attlee.  Davies.  Foster,  Henderson. 
Pitman,  and  Reeves.  I  have  Joined  in  a 
proposal  which  I  believe  Ls  quite  sug- 
gestive. Itc  purpose  Ls  not  to  foreclose 
thought  on  the  Berlin  issue  but  to  open 
possible  ways  that  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  police  force  could 
be  used  in  keeping  the  peace. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
United  Nations  wa*  formed  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  help  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  This  is  the  aim 
of  the  United  Nations  and  we  must  af- 
ford it  an  opiportunity  to  function  in 
accordance  with  the  aim  that  It  was  as- 
signed by  the  sovereign  states  of  this 
world.  I 

The  proposal,  as  released  Jointly  on 
Thursday,  Apr^  9.  is  as  follows: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  problem  of  Berlin 
offers  anotber  ooportunlty  for  utUlslng  the 
U.N.  through  the  establishment  of  a  VJI. 
police  force. 

2.  A  first  step  would  be  the  kppolntment 
of  a  U.N. .  commander  for  the  present  Allied 
Kommandatura.  This  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  n.S.S.R..  which  should  be  m> 
Tlted  to  resume  Its  membership  of  the  Kom- 
mandatura. 

3.  We  prc^xsse  that  the  whole  of  Berlin 
should  come  under  U.N.  responsibility  and 
this  would  Involve  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  East  German  Govern- 
ment away  from  Pankow — to  somewhere  out- 
side the  confines  of  Berlin. 

4.  A  further  stage  would  be  the  gradual 
replacement  of  th«  units  of  the  four  occupy- 
ing powers,  as  the  new  XJM.  force  buUt  up 
around  the  figure  of  the  UJf.  commander. 
The  transfer  of  power  to  U.N.  could  thus  be 
a  gradual  process.  In  which  all  parties  could 
see  how  the  transfer  was  progressing  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  step. 

5.  We  consider  that  the  U.N.  force  could 
be  more  effective  If  It  Is  commanded  and 
paid,  and  directly  and  IndlvlduaUy  recruited, 
by  the  UJf.  from  a  wide  range  of  nations. 
If  this  Is  not  practicable,  then  it  could,  as 
In   UNE7.    be    composed    of   national   oon- 
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tlngents,  drawn  from  countries  other  than 
the  occupying  powers.  In  the  view  of  the 
group,  the  system  of  national  contingents  of 
seconded  personnel  adopted  in  UNEP, 
NATO,  and  Warsaw  Pact,  have  shown  that 
there  Is  no  real  integration  by  that  method, 
and  that  national  sovereignty — the  right  to 
be  Judge  and  Jury  in  your  own  cause — Is 
still  unimpaired. 

6.  The  financial  requirements  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
posed police  force  should  be  guaranteed  for 
at  least  5  years  In  advance. 

7.  We  believe  the  opportunity  offered  by 
Berlin  for  a  practical  experiment  in  building 
up  a  force  acceptable  to  both  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  in  a  location  strategi- 
cally placed  between  the  two  camps,  could 
be  not  only  Immensely  valuable  na  a  solution 
for  the  Berlin  problem  but  also  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  eventual  coming  together  of 
East  and  West  Germany. 

The  idea  of  use  of  the  United  Nations 
Police  Force  is  not  a  new  one.  The 
United  States  and  this  Congress  has 
always  supported  the  use  of  a  U.N.  Po- 
lice Force  either  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
server group  or  as  an  actual  police  force. 
In  the  past,  we  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  formulating  various  plans  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  fostering  such 
developments.  For  example,  in  the  fall 
of  1958,  the  United  States  proposed  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  creation  of  a 
United  Nations  Peace  Force.  President 
Eisenhower  stated  to  the  General  As- 
sembly on  August  13. 1958,  the  following: 

The  countries  of  this  area  (the  Middle 
East)  should  also  be  freed  from  armed 
pressure  and  InfUtratlon  coming  across  their 
borders.  When  such  Interference  threatens. 
they  should  be  able  to  get  from  the  United 
Nations  prompt  and  effective  action  to  help 
safeguard  their  Independence.  This  re- 
quires that  adequate  machinery  be  available 
to  make  the  United  Nations  presence  mani- 
fest in  the  area  of  trouble. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  this  Assembly 
should  take  action  looking  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  standby  United  Nations  Peace 
Force.  The  need  for  such  a  force  Is  being 
clearly  demonstrated  by  recent  events  In- 
volving imminent  danger  to  the  integrity 
of  two  of  our  members. 

I  understand  that  this  subject  is  to  be 
discussed  at  the  13th  General  Assembly 
and  that  our  distinguished  Secretary-Gen- 
eral has  taken  an  Initiative  in  this  matter. 
Recent  events  clearly  demonstrate  that  this 
Is  a  matter  for  virgent  and  positive  action. 

Elaborating  on  the  President's  propo- 
sal. Secretary  of  State  Dulles  outlined 
the  possible  structure  of  such  force  to 
the  Assembly  on  September  18,  1958: 

The  United  States  suggests  the  foUowlng 
points  for  consideration: 

1.  We  conceive  of  the  peace  force  not  as  a 
combat  force,  but  rather  as  a  group  that 
would  obeerre  and  patrol,  and  by  Its  very 
presence  make  visible  the  Interest  of  the 
world  community  in  the  maintenance  of 
tranquility.  Also,  we  believe  tliat  members 
other  than  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  CouncU  can  most  usefuUy  contrib- 
ute personnel. 

3.  A  small  planning  staff  might  be  created 
within  the  Secretariat  to  develop  standby 
plans  for  calling  Into  being,  deploying  and 
supporting  such  a  peace  force. 

3.  The  planning  staff  could  develop  con- 
crete arrangements  so  that  a  United  Na- 
tion^ decision  to  employ  such  a  peace  force 
could  be  promptly  Implemented. 

4.  The  costs  of  the  standby  arrangements 
should  be  kept  small  and  that  should  be 
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possible  if  there  is  no  force-ln-being  to  be 
maintained. 

These  arrangements  should  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  together  on  short  notice  a 
United  Nations  group  to  meet  a  need  which 
has  become  evident  over  recent  years.  That 
would  be  an  important  bulwark  of  the 
pacific  settlement  objectives  of  the  charter. 

Just  before  the  U.N.  Assembly  met,  the 
Congress  had  made  known  its  support 
of  such  an  initiative  by  the  adoption 
on  August  22  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  effect  that: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  considera- 
tion should  immediately  be  given  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  development  within  its  permanent  struc- 
ture of  such  organization  and  procedures 
as  vrlll  enable  the  United  Nations  promptly 
to  employ  suitable  United  Nations  forces  for 
such  purfKises  as  observation  and  patrol  in 
situations  that  threaten  international  peace 
and  security. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  1884,  85th  Congress  on 
its  resolution  emphasized  that : 

The  main  objective  of  the  committee  in 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  underUne  the  urgency  of  continu- 
ing to  work  on  the  problem  of  devising  a 
military  tjrpe  of  force  which  will  be  helpful 
in  achieving  the  objectives  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have  subscribed. 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Report,  No.  2581,  85th  Congress,  stated 
that: 

The  resolution  reflects  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  support  action  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  desired  objective  •   •  •. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Departznent  of 
State  have  repeatedly  emphasized  United 
States  interests  in  the  creation  of  a 
standby  force  for  use  in  troubled  areas. 
The  As.sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organizations  Affairs,  Fran- 
cis O.  Wilcox,  outlined  the  longstanding 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  strength- 
ening "the  capacity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  carry  out  its  imjxirtant  respwn- 
sibilities  under  the  charter"  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  July  25.  1958. 

The  United  States  also  has  given,  and 
continues  to  give,  full  support  to  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the 
Middle  East.  At  the  time  this  force  was 
created.  Secretary  Dulles  told  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  both  he  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  shared  the  view  that  the 
Secretary-General  shoiild  be  authorized 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  U.N.  force 
large  enough  to  keep  the  borders  at  peace 
while  a  political  settlement  was  being 
worked  out.  As  House  Resolution  367  in- 
dicates, this  force  did  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  international  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
UNEP  experience  has  shown  clearly  how, 
tmder  certain  circimistances,  such  a  force 
can  serve  an  extremely  useful  purpose. 
For  many  months  the  frontiers  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  have  been  free  from  the 
kind  of  hostile  incursions  which  form- 
erly troubled  the  area. 

The  Department  of  State  shares  the 
view  of  this  committee  that  a  similar 
force,  established  on  a  permanent  basis, 
could  be  an  important  instrument  for 


observing  and  reporting,  and  for  assist- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  You  will  have  noted, 
in  connection  with  the  current  Middle 
East  crisis,  that  our  Government  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  observer  group  in  Lebanon.  We 
also  presented  a  resolution  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council  on  July  17  requesting  that  the 
Secretary-General  consult  member  states 
with  a  view  to  making  arrangements  for 
additional  measures,  including  contin- 
gents, to  protect  Lebanese  integrity  and 
independence  and  insure  against  illegal 
infiltration  of  personnel  or  arms  into 
Lebanon.  Unfortunately  this  resolution 
was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  recall  these  examples,  which  I  know 
are  familiar  to  all  of  you,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  positive  attitude  of  the 
U.S.  Government  toward  the  creation 
of  United  Nations  forces  in  order  to  meet 
a  variety  of  difiBcult  situations.  The 
State  Department  is  also  favorably  in- 
clined toward  making  more  permanent 
arrangements  for  some  type  of  UJJ. 
force. 

Not  only  have  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  department  gone  on  record  re- 
peatedly in  favor  of  a  U.N.  force,  but 
there  are  mar^y  indications  of  general 
public  approval  of  such  a  force.  I  have 
certainly  foimd  this  to  be  true  in  my 
district. 

The  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  directed  by  George  Gallup,  has 
frequently  polled  the  public  on  its  views 
regarding  a  U.N.  force — with  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  such  a  force : 

On%  Hitnd&zd  Thousand  Standino  Arict 
FOR  UJI.  Backij)  in  Poll — Two  Our  or 
Three  in  Sitrvxt  Favor  Fobc:e  SumcixNT 
To  Put  Out  Brxtsh  Pier 

(By  George  Gallup,  director,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion) 

Princkton.  N.J.,  March  11. — American  pub- 
lic opinion  is  solidly  in  favor  of  a  standing 
United  Nations  army  large  enough  to  deal 
with  any  brush-fire  wars  around  the  globe. 

Such  a  proposal,  which  some  observers  see 
as  revolutionizing  present  military  planning, 
is  supported  by  two  out  of  three  adults  ques- 
tioned in  the  latest  Institute  survey. 

As  regards  the  actual  size  of  such  a  per- 
manent U.N.  emergency  force,  the  vote  Is 
2  to  1  that  it  should  be  Increased  to  at 
least  xOO.OOO  men.  Tlie  present  U.N.  emer- 
gency force  serving  along  the  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian border  Is  considerably  smaller  in 
number. 

SX7FPORTBD   SINCE   AHUFT 

Actually,  Americans  have  supported  the 
general  idea  of  such  a  force  for  10  years  now. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1948 — at  the  height 
of  the  Berlin  airlift — that  the  institute  first 
recorded  a  substantial  international  police 
fcwce. 

Observers  claim  that  the  establishment  at 
such  an  international  army  might  well  mean 
a  substantial  reduction  In  the  number  of 
tnxips  maintained  by  each  nation  at  pres- 
ent— including  the  United  States — to  take 
care  ctf  such  brush-fire  conflicts  as  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

In  the  most  recent  survey,  the  question 
was  posed  as  follows: 

"A  proposal  has  been  made  to  build  up 
the  United  Nations  emergency  force  to  a  size 
great  enough  to  deal  vcith  brush-fire  or  small 
wars  throughout  the  world.  Does  this  sound 
like  a  good  Idea  or  a  poor  one  to  you?" 
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The  vote  wm  aa  follows:  Good  ld«a.  66  per- 
cent; poor  idea,  15  percent,  and  no  opinion. 
19  percent.  \ 

The  second  question  deali  with  the  size 
of  such  an  International  force: 

"The  present  number  of  men  in  the  UiT. 
emergency  force  is  10,000.  Would  you  like 
to  see  It  built  into  an  army  of  at  least 
100.000  or  more?" 

The  result  was:  Tes,  51  percent;  no.  26 
percent;  and  no  opinion,  23  percent. 

Although  both  proposals  have  the  support 
of  the  rank-and-file  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  analysis  reveals  that  they  have 


somewhat  UKtre  appeal  to  Democratic  voters 
than  to  Republicans. 

voa  PxaiCANXNT  Foacn 
After  4  months  of  duty  along  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  border  by  the  emergency  force, 
a  survey  In  April  of  last  year  found  the  vote 
more  than  2-to-l  that  the  U.N.  should  have 
its  own  permanent  forces,  including  troops 
from  the  United  States,  which  it  could  use 
to  enforce  n.N.  decisions. 

The  present  U Jf.  emergency  force  was  pro- 
posed to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  Can- 
ada's Lester  B.  Pearson  who  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1057. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  people,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Executive  have  shown  their 
support  for  a  U.N.  peace  force.  Its  effec- 
tiveness has  already  been  shown.  I  am 
sure  that  its  effectiveness  could  be  shown 
again  in  Berlin.  With  an  interim 
stabilization  of  the  area  by  the  U.N., 
peace  force  negotiators  will  be  better 
able  to  arrive  at  a  general  settlement  In 
Western  Europe  that  would  alleviate 
tensions  without  destroying  our  in- 
terests In  Western  and  Eastern  Europe. 
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